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REDISTRIBUTION  IN  LONDON. 

ONDON  is  always  slow  to  bestir  itself  in  any  political 
matter — a  circumstance  which  some  regard  as  a 
testimony  to  the  inferiority  of  metropolitan  intelligence, 
while  others  set  it  down  to  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Firtii 
and  Beal’s  Caucus-municipality.  The  fact,  however,  is 
indubitable,  and  it  explains  the  other  fact,  that  comparatively 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  except  by  the  party 
associations  (who  are  nowhere  less  powerful  or  representative 
than  in  the  London  boroughs),  to  the  vast  changes  intended 
by  the  Redistribution  Bill.  Those  changes  are  so  great,  and 
their  total  result  will  be  the  addition  of  so  much  weight 
to  the  political  broadside  of  the  capital,  that  it  has 
been  probably  thought  unnecessary,  if  not  ungracious, 
by  most  Londoners  to  stickle  for  adequate  representation 
or  over-representation,  after  the  fashion  of  Wales  and 
Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  London  will  still  be  under - 
repx-esented,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  appears  to 
have  also  been  a  curious  and  of  course  quite  inexplicable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  one  concerned  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  stint  the  metropolitan  counties  of  their  sizings.  For 
instance,  in  the  latest  published  statistics  on  the  proposed 
delimitation  of  Kent  (which,  with  hardly  the  exception  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex,  probably  contains  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portional  number  of  well-to-do  residents  of  any  county  in 
the  kingdom),  the  average  population  of  the  districts  is 
over  sixty  thousand,  while  in  the  generality  of  counties  it 
is  barely  over  fifty  thousand.  This  means  that  Kent  is  at 
least  one  member,  and  perhaps  two  members,  short.  It  is 
an  accident,  of  course ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  when 
the  Quinquevirate  sat  round  that  famous  table  they  ex¬ 
changed  uncles  and  brothers  on  the  fashion  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  at  Rome,  or  that  the  due  representation  of  the 
Conservative  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  capital  was  one 
of  the  things  which  the  minority  had  to  abandon  to  the 
knives  of  the  majority. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  actual  addition  to  the 
total  sum  of  metropolitan  representation,  borough  and 
county,  is  possible.  The  Vise  in  the  gross  numbers  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  sufficiently  unpopular  already,  and  to  make  a 
further  dead  lift  would  be  impracticable,  while  there  axe  few 
districts  or  places  which  are  prepared  to  surrender  any  of 
the  representatives  allotted  to  them.  But  the  distribution 
of  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  members  allowed  to 
London  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  much  more  to  be  said. 
In  this  distribution,  as  at  pi’esent  contemplated,  there  axe 
two  grave  faults  of  widely  different  character.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  apparently  deliberate  over-representation 
which  has  been  given  to  the  poorer  districts,  both  as  regards 
the  City  of  London  and  as  regards  the  wealthier  quarters 
of  the  West,  and  to  some  extent  the  North-West  and 
South-East.  The  extreme  injustice  of  treating  the  City  of 
Lortuon  on  the  footing  of  a  town  with  an  ordinary  sleeping 
census  is  undeniable ;  and  if  it  be  argued  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  votci'S  vote  also  elsewhere,  the  retort,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  own  words,  that  the  present  Reform  Bills  are 
intended  to  be  enfranchising,  not  disfranchising,  is  final. 
Both  in  respect  of  the  City  and  in  respect  of  the  wealthier 
suburbs  the  under-representation,  compared  with  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  East-End,  is  patent,  and,  indeed,  will  hardly  bo 
denied  by  any  one.  To  exhibit  it  in  actual  figures  is  un¬ 
safe,  because  nowhere  does  population  fluctuate  more  rapidly 
than  in  a  London  district ;  and,  even  if  the  boundaries  had 
been  finally  settled,  it  would  always  be  possible  for  some 


caviller  to  urge  that  the  figures  given  were  founded  on  a 
last  j'ear’s  census,  and  that  since  A  a  street  had  been 
opened  there  and  a  patch  of  hou  i  pulled  down  here. 
The  general  facts  are  indisputable,  id  we  believe  not  dis¬ 
puted  ;  certainly  no  one  is  likely  d  dispute  them  aftei- 
looking  at  any  honest  estimate  showing  the  redistribution 
of  the  old  borough  of  Chelsea  and  the  City  of  Westminster 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  boroughs  of  Finsbui-y  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  on  the  other.  Now  this  is  a  decidedly 
serious  matter  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  dead-lift,  and  a 
huge  dead-lift,  is  given  to  the  representation  of  the  poorer 
classes  at  large  by  the  double  Reform  Bill.  After  giving 
them  a  Benjamin’s  mess  by  the  mere  opei’ation  of  the  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  levy  tithe  on  the 
messes  of  othei’s  by  the  Redistribution  Bill  in  oi'der  to  in¬ 
crease  their  portion  still  further. 

This  proposition,  of  coui'se,  will  not  be  admitted  by  those 
to  whom  it  seems  the  climax  of  political  wisdom  that  the 
numerical  majority  should  have  the  gi-eatest  possible  power 
given  to  it,  and  that  the  Have-nots  and  the  Ivnow-nots 
should  be  as  little  hindered  of  their  will  as  possible  by 
property  and  by  knowledge.  But  there  is  another  feature 
of  the  Redisti’ibution  Bill  as  it  affects  London  which  need 
not  stir  up  any  party  stxife,  unless  there  is  moi’e  in  it  than 
meets  the  eye.  This  is  the  extreme  and  unnatural  intricacy 
of  the  divisions  of  the  old  and  new  boi-oughs.  A  vei'y  good 
account  of  the  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  News  of 
Tuesday  and  Friday  last,  and  this  account  will  certainly  not 
be  suspected  of  being  poisoned  by  Tory  prejudice.  A  reader 
with  the  faculty  of  making  a  map  in  his  head  as  he  reads 
will  probably  be  reminded  of  the  county  of  Cromarty  as  it 
used  to  be  represented.  What  with  the  satellites  of  Chelsea 
wandei’ing  detached  beyond  Paddington  ;  with  the  eecenti’ic 
allotment  of  parts  of  a  given  block  of  houses  to  the  county 
instead  of  to  any  of  the  boi-oughs  which  adjoin  and  par- 
take  in  it ;  with  the  possibility  of  “  walking  a  quarter 
“  of  a  mile  along  the  Whitechapel  Road  ”  and  being  in 
three  boroughs  during  the  walk  ;  with  the  wild  confusion 
of  Holborn  and  the  Strand ;  and  with  the  new  borough  of 
Westminster  “  crossing  the  Knightsbridge  Road  three 
“  times  within  a  fuidong  ”  (a  proceeding  not  unlike  that 
observable  in  membei’S  of  the  human  l’ace  at  this  time  of 
the  year),  the  whole  thing  is  bewildering  enough.  Tho 
enforced  division  of  the  so-called  boi'oughs  into  single¬ 
member  districts  makes  it  more  bewildering  still.  Although, 
except  in  Westminster  and  the  City  (to  which  maybe  added 
“  the  Borough,”  though  that  namo  has  been  less  and  less 
used  for  some  time  ),  there  is  not  in  the  proposed  distribution 
and  subdisti’ibution  any  of  that  dilaceration  of  historical 
and  municipal  ties  which  takes  place  in  the  large  country 
towns,  the  gi-atuitous  inconvenience  of  the  enforced  plan  of 
single-member  disti-icts  is  for  pi’actical  purposes  almost  as 
obvious  in  London  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  paternity  of 
this  singular  fad,  which  in  the  counties  is  intelligible,  but  in 
tho  boroughs  ceases  to  have  any  obvious  mei'its,  has  been  dili¬ 
gently  assigned  andas  diligently  denied  (of  course  in  bothcases 
at  second  hand)  to  different  parties  and  different  politicians. 
The  allotment  of  new  members  to  London  would  have  been 
perfectly  easy  either  by  the  retention  of  the  pi’esent  boroughs 
with  the  cumidative  vote,  as  at  School  Board  elections,  or 
by  their  division  into  a  sufficient  number  of  two-member 
boroughs,  as  elsewhere,  or  of  three-member  boroughs  with 
the  dual  vote.  By  any  of  theso  plans,  a  few  anomalies  of 
the  pi’esent  boi’ough  disti’ibution  being  altered,  there  would 
have  been  no  confusion,  very  fair  representation  of  all 
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interests,  hardly  any  disturbance  of  existing  habits, _  and, 
above  all,  no  difficulty  of  nomenclature.  _  But  single- 
blessedness  appears  to  have  carried  everything  before  it, 
including  convenience  and  common  sense,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Redistribution.  Bill,  and  the  result  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  chaos  of  districts  and  names  into  which  it  is 
proposed  that  London  shall  be  thrown.  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
answers  to  the  lamentations  of  Exeter  and  Huddersfield 
seem  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  vital  points  has 
received,  and  is  receiving,  considerable  extension  during 
the  recess  in  the  Premier’s  mind.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone, 
according  to  his  wont,  has  been  pretty  accurate  m  the 
interpretation  of  public  opinion.  There  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  American  student  who  said  that  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject ;  “his  mind  was  too  great  for  it;  it  rolled  off  like  a 
“  barrel  from  a  pin.”  The  English  public,  more  modest 
than  this  young  man,  has  apparently  adopted  his  metaphor ; 
but  changed  its  application,  and  has  decided  that  the  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill  is  too  great  for  its  mind,  and  rolls  off  that 
pin’s  head  like  the  student’s  barrel.  This  attitude  is  cer¬ 
tainly  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the  Bill ;  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  equally  favourable  to  the  political  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  country  in  the  future. 


I 


the  past  year  of  m.  de  blowitz. 

N  these  days,  when  the  press  is  so  largely  occupied  in 
listening  to  itself,  there  is  at  least  a  tolerable  excuse 
for  making  a  special  critical  study  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  living  pressmen.  He  has  afforded  us  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  the  seasonable  publication  of  a  review  of  French 
affairs  during  the  past  year.  There  is,  of  course,  no  need 
to  say  that  by  the  most  conspicuous  of  living  pressmen  we 
mean  the  writer  who  holds  the  responsible  post  of  Times 
Correspondent  in  Paris.  If  there  is  an  appearance  of  ovei- 
liaste  in  a  giving  of  the  judgment  before  the  reasons 
in  the  use  of  the  word  conspicuous,  it  is  only  apparent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  else  M.  de  Blowitz  may 
be,  he  is  conspicuous.  For  him  there  has  long  been  no 


anonymity.  The  rankest  outsider — if  it  is  allowable  .so 
to  describe  the  faithful  newspaper  reader— -can  recognize 
the  claw  of  the  lion  even  in  a  passing  criticism  of  a  states¬ 
man’s  dress  or  an  actor’s  elocution.  No  Correspondent 
to  a  newspaper  has  ever  been  so  much  commented  on, 
leered  at,  and  listened  to  as  M.  de  Blowitz.  That  alone 
nuts  him  in  a  place  by  himself  among  Correspondents. 
When  the  history  of  that  distinguished  body  comes  to 
be  written,  it  will  be  found  to  be  subdivided  into  various 
classes,  and  to  have  gone  through  a  regular  process  of 
development  like  other  great  historic  institutions,  there 
was  a  time  when  a  Correspondent  got  his  facts,  put  them 
into  the  best  English  at  his  command,  . and  sent  them 
<  uietly  home  by  post.  Those  times,  which  are  not  on  y 
good  because  they  are  old,  are  gone.  Whether  what  has 
followed  after  is  better  or  worse  need  not  be  discussed.  At 
present  Correspondents  have  other  ways  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  There  is  the  gentleman  who  writes  poetry. 
He  is  generally  a  military  Correspondent.  There  is  the 
gentleman  who  uses  his  facts  to  point  liis  theories  ;  and  then 
there  is  the  other  who  wires  home  timely  assurances  that 
people  at  Rome  or  Vienna  are  talking  the  leading  article  of 
the  great  journal  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  serve.  Another 
type  of  Correspondent  there  is  whose  function  is  to  serve  as 
spout  for  this  or  that  Continental  statesman. .  He  receives 
important  confidences,  and  reveals  the  inner  mind  of  Rimce 
Bismarck,  whereby  some  disturbance  is  caused  for  the 
moment.  If  the  confidential  information  looks  somewhat 
hollow  three  weeks  afterwards,  what  does  that  matter  ?  A 
sensibly  conducted  newspaper  is  troubled  by  no  past  reach¬ 
ing  further  back  than  yesterday  morning.  Here  and  there 
a  Correspondent  may  be  found  who  is  a  Correspondent  and 
nothing  else;  but  the  majority  carry  their  title  with  a 
difference  Among  these  latter  M.  de  Blowitz  has  won  a 
unique  position.  There  has  been  no  Correspondent  like  lnm 
before,  and  we  trust  he  may  long  be  spared  to  us,  for  it  is  too 
sadly  possible  there  never  will  be  quite  such  another  again. 
It  is  more  instructive  and  certainly  more  amusing  to  discuss 
the  qualities  and  merits  of  this  our  oracle  on  F  rench  anaii  s 
than  to  go  again  over  France’s  contribution  last  year  to  the 
dreary  history  of  the  infinitely  little. 

The  first  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  critic  who  has 
before  him  a  great  literary  personality  are  these  two  Has 
he  a  style?  and  then,  What  are  its  distinguishing  features? 


In  the  case  of  the  subject  of  our  study,  and  indeed  in  the. 
case  of  all  great  men  of  letters,  the  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions  is  short  and  easy.  M.  de  Blowitz  has  a  style. 
That  column  of  the  Times  which,  taking  the  average  of 
the  year,  is  his  daily  allowance  is  marked  by  a  certain  indi¬ 
viduality,  by  a  sort  of  a  something  found  nowhere  else.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  writer  has  a  style.  If  we 
are  asked  for  proofs  of  this  on  the  face  of  it  peremptory 
assertion,  we  might  appeal  to  what  all  scientifically-minded 
persons  must  accept  as  good  evidence — namely,  a  universal 
experience.  There  is,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  no 
reader  of  the  Times  who  does  not  remember  some  phrase, 

'  or,  since  the  memory  of  most  men  is  a  species  of  sieve, 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  telegrams  from  Paris  some 
now-forgotten  phrase  which  struck  him  with  a  lively  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  good-natured  kind,  and  made  his  leading  journal 
lighter  to  him.  Argal,  M.  de  Blowitz  has  a  style.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  adopt  this  rather  cowardly  method 
of  borrowing  an  answer.  The  proof  that  the  style  exists 
is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  definition  of  its  peculiar  qualities.  You  show  that 
it  is  by  showing  how  it  is.  W ell,  then,  if  we  are 
asked  for  a  short  description  of  the  style  of  M.  de 
Blowitz,  we  should  say  that  it  is  the  style  ofanoidinaiy 
translation  from  the  French.  The  ordinary  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  hack  translation  by  various  signs.  The 
latter  is  simply  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible.  People 
who  cannot  read  the  original,  and  others  who  can  but  are 
condemned  by  the  accidents  of  life  to  look  into  these  versions, 
know  and  even  love  the  style  of  the  ordinary  translation. 
It  is  not  exactly  ungrammatical,  for  you  can  find  authority 
for  the  phrases  taken  by  themselves  in  Bindley  Murray. 
It  is  not  inaccurate,  for  you  can  find  the  words  given  as 
equivalents  for  the  French  in  the  dictionary ;  but  it  is  for 
ever  trembling  on  the  verge  of  bad  grammar  and  sheer 
nonsense.  The  result  is  occasionally  delightful  by  virtue  of 
a  certain  unexpectedness  and  pervading  sense  of  the  absurd 
in  things  which  can  be  felt  but  scarcely  described.  This 
peculiar  quality  of  sudden,  grave,  and  obviously  unconscious 
humour  is  seldom  wanting  in  the  telegrams  of  M.  de  Blowitz. 
It  is  true  that  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  certain 
considerations  which  are  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
literary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  M.  de  Blowitz  think  in 
French?  if  he  does,  does  he  translate  for  himself  or  by 
proxy  ?  On  these  points  no  man  will  lay  down  the  law, 
lest  he  be  taken  up  short,  as  one  who  speaks  irreverently  of 
a  mystery.  Enough  that  the  style  is  there,  however  it  is 
got.  Whatever  the  process  of  elaboration  may  be  as  regai  ds 
the  mere  words,  we  may  assert  of  M.  de  Blowitz  that  he 
has  a  metaphorical  style.  He  loves  to  convey  his  ideas  by 
means  of  a  concrete  image.  As  illustration,  we  select,  since 
the  later  quotations  from  a  newspaper  are,  so  much  are  they 
the  better,  the  following  passages.  In  the  course  of  Ins 
review  of  last  year’s  French  politics  M.  de  Blowitz  naturally 
comes  across  the  Revision  Bill,  and  the  strange  fate  of  the 
Senate.  A  branch  of  his  subject  is  the  peril  and  partial 
escape  of  the  Life  Senators.  A  commonplace  Correspondent 
would  have  simply  told  the  facts.  Not  so  the  born  man  of 
letters.  He  must  find  the  proper  word,  and  accordingly  we 
have  this  picture  of  the  near  future  : — “  After  some  years, 
“  indeed,  we  may  see  the  last  two  or  three  surviving  Life 
‘  Senators  flaunting  their  unassailable  prerogatives  amid 


“  the  changing  institutions  around  them.  r  urtner  on 
comes  this  phrase  to  enliven  that  everlasting  Egyptian  ques¬ 
tion  which,  as  M.  de  Blowitz  might  say,  stands  like  an  ever¬ 
lasting  crane  making  an  immortal  leg.  The  particular  phase 
is  the  silly  spite  of  the  French  press.  “  One  cannot  forget 
“  the  songs  of  triumph,  the  Suave  mari  magno,  then  chanted 
“  by  certain  French  journals  which  exulted  in  France,  being 
“  peacefully  seated  on  the  shore,  looking  on  impassively  at 
“  the  storms  which  England  was  encountering.”  Here  we 
have  all  the  qualities  of  M.  de  Blowitz’s  style ;  the  English 
which  just  escapes  being  bad  grammar,  and  the  lively  image 
the  reader  can  take  away  with  him.  What  can  be  more 
memorable  than  a  surviving  Life  Senator  flaunting  an  un¬ 
assailable  privilege  amid  changing  institutions  ?  How  well 
M.  Renan  would  look  in  the  character,  and  what  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  would  give  him  for  talking  about  the  buried  city 
of  Dis! 

To  pass  from  style  to  substance  (and  all  students  of  literary 
criticism  know  that  many  writers  who  are  good  m  the  one 
are  defective  in  the  other),  we  find  M.  de  Blowitz  individual 
in  both.  The  Philistine  world  which  is  indifferent  to  style 
talks  most  of  this  most  exceptional  Correspondent’s  substance. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  substance  which  so  impressed 
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M.  Blanqui.  With  that  his  innumerable  admirers  have 
nothing  to  do.  Here  we  are  met  with  another  kind  of 
difficulty.  The  spare  time  and  energy  which  any,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic,  student  can  devote  to  M.  de  Blowitz  are 
inadequate  to  a  full  examination  of  all  his  opinions,  or  to 
inquiring  how  the  blind  course  of  things  has  treated  his 
prophecies.  It  is  better  to  take  one  of  the  qualities  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  his  pronouncements.  We  observe  in 
M.  de  Blowitz  a  practice,  which  we  believe  to  be  due  to 
kindly  sympathy  with  humanity,  of  making  sense  look  as  like 
nonsense  as  possible.  To  take  an  instance  from  his  review. 
Having  to  discuss  the  ideas  of  certain  egregious  politicians 
who  flourish  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  who,  seeing 
far  into  millstones,  have  discovered  that  Prince  Bismarck 
is  prepared  to  square  accounts  with  France  by  the  robbery 
of  a  third  party,  he  observes  that  “  The  time  has  not  come 
“  when  nations,  however  powerful  and  united,  could  revert, 
“  as  it  were,  to  barbarism  and  seize  on  inoffensive  States 
“  which  have  done  nothing  to  justify  such  rapine.”  Now 
this  is  nonsense,  and  an  ordinary  Correspondent  would 
have  been  content  to  point  out  that  Prince  Bismarck 
made  the  sort  of  offer  attributed  to  him  in  the  present 
case  by  the  egregious  politicians,  to  Austria,  Russia,  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  succession,  and  that  we 
know  where  the  bait  led  them.  Not  so  M.  de  Blowitz. 
With  that  literary  taste  of  his,  he  wrapped  up  the  pill 
of  his  good  sense  [we  find  ourselves  dropping  into  his 
style  again]  in  the  sugar  of  nonsense  loved  by  the  reader 
of  the  Times,  and  deftly  administered  the  bolus.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is  that  the  sugar  is  apt  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  pill.  It  is  consistent  with  this  regard  for  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  humanity  that  M.  de  Blowitz  cannot  always  help 
showing  a  mild  scorn  for  a  foolish  world ;  but  on  that 
ground  no  reasonable  person  will  find  any  fault  with  him. 
It  is  time  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Paris  to  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  generally.  Many  things  might  be  said  on  this  subject, 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  consideration.  The 
Correspondent,  as  he  was  originally  understood,  was  a  species 
of  literary  bagman.  Like  the  rest  of  that  enterprising  and 
respectable  body  of  men,  he  was  employed  to  get  business 
for  his  firm.  In  the  course  of  changing  time  he  seems  to 
be  erecting  himself  into  a  partnei’,  signing  and  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  his  nominal  superiors.  Now  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  what  Messrs.  Smith,  Jones,  &  Robinson,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Yard,  would  say  if  their  Mr.  Tomkins  were  to  act  in 
this  way.  We  fear  that  the  too  enterprising  agent  would 
get  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  sack.  The  daily  press 
is,  of  course,  a  great  institution,  a  guide  to  the  nation,  a 
pillar  of  smoke  in  morning  and  evening,  and  so  not  to  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  means  of  making  money ; 
but  business,  after  all,  is  business.  Great  changes  are 
coming  about,  when  gentlemen  sent  to  lie  abroad  (according 
to  the  definition  of  an  Ambassador,  which  need  offend  no 
Correspondent)  in  order  to  get  at  truth  for  their  paper  are 
taking  upon  themselves  to  comment  and  edit. 


CRUMMLES  IS  NOT  A  PRUSSIAN. 

AVEN’T  you  seen  it  in  the  papers  1  ’  said  Crummles, 
with  some  dignity. 

“  ‘  No,’  replied  Nicholas. 

“  ‘  I  wonder  at  that,’  said  the  Manager.” 

He  might  well  “  wonder  at  that.”  There  is  nothing  con¬ 
cerning,  or  not  concerning,  actors,  authors,  and  artists,  and 
social  aspirants,  nothing  to  which  their  names  can  be 
hitched,  that  is  not“  in  the  papers”  at  present.  “  Crummles 
“  is  not  a  Prussian,  having  been  born  at  Chelsea,”  is  not 
at  all  an  exaggerated  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Crummles  of  the  moment  is  violently  introduced  into  “  the 
“  papers.”  “  I  can’t  think  who  puts  these  things  in.  I 
“  didn’t,”  the  immortal  parent  of  the  Infant  Phenomenon 
remarked.  Nor  can  we  think  who  puts  tho  things  about 
everybody  into  all  the  papers.  It  is  pretty  equally  bad 
wherever  wo  look.  Take  Science,  and  Archaeology,  and 
Philology,  and  belles-lettres,  they  all  have  their  Crummleses. 
Now  students  of  literary  gossip  might  care  to  know  what 
great  men  of  science  and  letters  are  about,  but  do  they 
really  wish  to  know  so  very  much  about,  let  us  say,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crummles!  “Wo  hear  that  Professor  Crummles 
“  has  sent  to  press  his  excursus  on  dental  caries  as  affect- 
“  ing  phonetic  decay.  The  work  will  bo  illustrated  with 
“  eneaustic  tiles  representing  tho  teeth  of  tertiary  Trog- 
“  lodytcs.”  Or  again,  “  Professor  Crummles,  who  has  been 


“  suffering  from  local  nervous  ataraxia,  has  been  ordered 
“  on  a  cruise  to  Easter  Island,  where  he  hopes  to  com- 
“  plete  his  monograph  on  the  social  manners  of  the  Cave 
“  Bear.”  Literature  has  its  Crummles.  A  great  genius 
— a  venerated  poet — is  being  Crummlesed  by  injudicious 
adorers.  Every  week  “pars” — “friendly  pars” — are,  as 
Mr.  Crummles  said,  “  among  the  varieties.”  We  are 
told  where  the  poet  has  gone  for  his  holiday;  how  ho 
likes  it ;  how  the  sun  shines  there ;  when  he  comes  back ; 
how  his  book  is  getting  on  ;  how  his  amateur  play  is  to  be 
acted  by  amateur  players ;  how  his  lines  are  being  set  to 
music ;  and  so  forth,  <c.r.\.,  &c.,  und  so  weiter.  Perhaps 
one  can  think  “  howr  these  things  get  into  the  papers,”  and 
one  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  that  they  must  be  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  victim.  As  to  the  little  Crummleses,  the 
Infant  Phenomena  of  literature,  what  region  in  newspaper 
land  is  not  full  of  their  labours  ?  “  Mr.  Crummles  is 

“  finishing  his  important  article  on  Early  British  Brass 
“  Fenders  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.”  “  Mr.  Dante 
“  Byron  Crummles  has  read  his  new  Trinity  of  Trilogies 
“  to  a  circle  of  adepts  at  Mr.  Vincentio  Crummles’s  studio.” 
“  Mr.  Daniel  Crummles  has  begun  to  collect  materials  for 
“  his  edition  of  Scalion  de  Virbluneau’s  prose  -writings, 
“  hitherto  unaccountably  neglected.”  And  then,  once  a 
fortnight,  for  years,  more  things  in  the  papers  about  Scalion 
and  his  editor  Crummles. 

Some  men  are  their  own  Crummleses,  and  “  put  these 
“  things  in  the  papers  ”  themselves.  Other  men  have 
Crummlesism  thrust  upon  them  ;  and  among  them,  certainly, 
we  must  reckon  Mr.  Irving.  It  is  perfectly  melancholy  to 
see  how  many  and  what  manner  of  things  about  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  artist  (who  needs  no  such  miserable  little  adver¬ 
tisements)  are  “  put  in  ”  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Irving’s  whole  day,  all  his  unprofessional  hours  of 
social  intercourse,  are  recorded,  exactly  as  if  some  one  were 
afraid  that  he  might  be  forgotten  by  the  public  and  cease  to 
occupy  the  public  gaze.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  well  known, 
is  a  sufferer  in  the  same  way  at  home.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  guest  of  a  friend  at  a  country  house,  and  meets,  among 
the  other  guests,  the  Rev.  Nicodemus  Weevil,  the  Premier,  of 
course,  does  not  put  that  in  the  papers.  Some  one  does,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Nicodemus  Weevil  is  duly 
j  chronicled  in  the  same  par  as  that  of  Great  W illiam,  whom  a 
decreasing  number  of  realms  obey.  The  inference  is  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicodemus  Weevil  is  the  person  who  puts 
these  things  in  the  papers.  In  Mr.  Irving’s  case  he  must 
be  condoled  with  on'  the  number,  assiduity,  and  exceeding 
triviality  of  the  persons  who  submit  him  to  the  processes 
which  Vincent  Crummles  needed  and  enjoyed,  but  which 
must  be  distasteful,  and  the  very  reverse  of  serviceable,  to 
himself.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  intelligent  acting 
no  Crummlesization.  The  Philadelphia  Press  (which  also 
informs  us  that,  according  to  “  certain  cruel  people,”  a 
great  lady’s  pictures  are  painted  by  “  Hilda  Montalbard  ”), 
this  charitable  and  accurate  Philadelphia  Press  insists  on 
telling  all  Pennsylvanians  what  the  receipts  of  Mr.  Irving’s 
company  have  been.  This  is  most  prying  and  impertinent 
Crummlesism.  Next  we  shall  be  told  exactly  what  are 
the  profits  of  Bechet  (probably  spelled  Bucket  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press),  and  how  much  Mr.  Browning  made  by 
Ferishlah’s  Fancies.  Nay,  the  Press  goes  on  invidiously 
to  compare  “  Mr.  Irving’s  earnings  with  those  of  Bern- 
“  hardt  and  Langtry,”  ladies  who  have  done  nothing  to  for¬ 
feit  the  ordinary  prefixes  to  their  names.  “  Bernhardt,” 
we  learn,  scored  for  181  performances  390,000  dollars.  Mr. 
!  Irving,  for  twenty-six  weeks,  scored — never  mind  what. 
IIow  does  the  local  scribbler  get  his  statistics — who,  in 
fact,  is  it  that  “  puts  these  things  in  the  newspapers  ”  l 
Can  it  bo  worth  while  to  collect  this  box  office  gossip  all 
round  the  States  1  But  the  Philadelphia  Press,  if  not  very 
coy  in  some  respects,  is  astonishingly  bashful  in  others. 
The  Americans  are  not  less  inclined  than  other  people  to 
estimate  their  own  performances  highly.  The  modest  Press 
beheld  its  lord  in  Mr.  Irving,  and  blushed.  The  writer 
blames  “  our  present  national  system,  with  its  many  stars, 
“  its  many  incapables,  its  absence  of  education,  and  its  gene- 
;  “  rally  loose  standard  of  taste  and  aim.”  Englishmen  would 
bo  bettor  pleased  with  this  compliment  to  tho  Lyceum 
company  if  the  standard  of  the  person  who  put  it  in  tho 
paper  did  not  seem  a  standard  regulated  by  dollars. 

As  far  as  criticism  goes,  tho  remarks  of  newspapers  aro 
perfectly  in  their  right  place.  But  statistics  about  dollars 
seem  among  the  things  which  should  not  be  “  put  in,”  and 
so,  perhaps,  are  detailed  accounts  of  an  actor’s  demeanour 
at  a  club  among  his  friends  and  hosts.  A  supper  “  was 
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“  tendered  to  Mr.  Irving,”  by  “  a  few  friends”  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Club.  Then  Mr.  Irving  “  said  something  pleasant 
“  to  almost  every  one,”  and  next  he  began  to  take  his  share 
in  the  task  of  amusing  almost  every  one.  That  Mr.  Irving 
was  entirely  successful  might  be  taken  for  granted  without 
more  detailed  and  minute  information ;  but  no — the  jour¬ 
nalists  are  probably  so  occupied  in  assailing  and  invading 
the  privacy  of  other  people  that  they  have  ceased  to  care 
for  their  own.  If  they  like  to  live  so  much  in  the 
usually-quoted  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  club,  why 
that  is  their  own  affair.  But,  when  a  distinguished 
artist  is  concerned,  he  doubtless  submits  to  being  done 
to  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Philadelphians  do.  He  will 
not  miss  the  absence  of  similar  intimacies  in  the  press 
when  he  returns  to  the  little  isle.  In  Philadelphia  he 
“  recited  the  funny  little  poem  ‘  Tommy’s  First  Love.’  ” 
Was  this  the  Thomas  who  was  once  requested  to  yield 
place  to  an  elder  and  more  favoured  rival — in  fact,  his 
own  uncle?  “Tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle ’’was 
long  ago  a  household  word ;  but  so  very  little  was 
known  about  the  motives  which  urged  Tommy  to  place 
himself  where  his  uncle  should  have  been  that  we  know 
not  whether  the  two  Tommys  may  be  identified  by  an 
accurate  historian  of  the  stage.  Anyhow,  when  Mr.  Irving 
had  recited  Les  enfances  Tommy  “  there  was  an  unanimous 
“  shout  'which  last  (sic)  several  minutes.  It  was  a  loud  cry 
“  for  more.”  But  we  decline  to  give  any  more.  Crummles, 
it  will  be  remembered,  “  was  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on 
“  a  histrionic  expedition.  .  .  .  Crummles  is  certain  to 
“  succeed.”  Who  is  Crummles  ?  As  the  sermon  says,  “  We 
“  are  all  Crummles,  my  Brethren,”  or  we  may  all  be 
Crummlesed  by  too  fervent  admirers,  if  we  have  any. 
Actors,  especially,  are  Crummlesed  too  much  at  present.  So 
it  was  also  in  1660,  and  what  said  Samuel  Pepys  thereon  : 

“  I  see  the  gallants  do  begin  to  be  tyred  with  the  vanity  and 
“  pride  of  the  theatre  actors,  who  are  indeed  grown  very 
“  proud  and  rich.”  They  must  not  mistake  “  friendly 
“  pars  ”  for  fame,  lest  the  gallants  and  the  public  generally 
“  grow  very  tyred”  of  them. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  TI1E  PEERS. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  invitation  to  the  Peers  to  commit 
political  suicide  is  not  likely  to  receive  many  favour¬ 
able  answers.  A  hereditary  Assembly  exercising  a  control 
over  legislation  can  only  reform  itself  by  one  of  two 
methods.  It  may  surrender  its  powers  or  it  may  renounce 
its  hereditary  character.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  peerage 
must  in  either  alternative  abandon  duties  which  are 
co-extensive  with  its  privileges,  nor  would  there  be  any 
reason  for  a  nominal  continuance  ot  its  corporate  existence. 
Neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor  any  intelligent  supporter  of 
innovation  would  consent  to  convert  the  present  House  of 
Lords  into  the  constituency  of  a  Senate  or  Upper  Chamber. 
The  most  inconvenient  anomaly  in  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  election  by  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers  respectively  of  representatives  who  con¬ 
sequently  belong  almost  exclusively  to  one  party.  It  would 
be  an  intolerable  abuse  to  exclude  by  an  extension  of  the 
same  process  the  Liberal  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  further  arguments  on  a 
proposal  which  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  A  more  plau¬ 
sible  plan  would  be  to  treat  the  possession  of  a  peerage 
as  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  House  ot  Lords,  which 
would  in  that  case  be  selected  from  the  whole  body  either 
by  the  Crown  or  by  some  constituency  to  be  created  for  the 
special  purpose  ;  but  the  Crown  means  the  Prime  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  and  his  nominees  would  be  mere  parti¬ 
sans.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  almost  any  other 
electoral  machinery  which  could  be  devised.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  competent  candidate  to  become 
a  Town  Councillor  or  an  Alderman,  unless  he  belongs  to  the 
political  fiction  which  may  be  locally  dominant.  Neither 
the  Ministers  nor  the  majority  of  any  constituent  body 
would  allow  a  seat  to  an  opponent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  sincerity  in 
proposing  measures  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  he  has  never  suggested  any  change 
which  would  not  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  actual  House 
of  Lords  commands  much  unavowed  deference  and  respect 
through  the  great  local  influence  of  its  members ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  House  reformed  on  some  novel  prin¬ 
ciple  would  fail  to  represent  the  same  social  and  political 
elements.  It  would  assuredly  not  possess  the  weight  which 


properly  belongs  to  ancient  institutions.  The  House  of 
Commons  may  not  improbably  be  deteriorated  in  character 
by  extension  of  the  franchise  ;  but  democratic  changes 
cannot  be  condemned  as  likely  to  cause  a  want  of  force. 
Frankenstein’s  monster,  if  he  was  hideous,  was  at  the 
same  time  formidable.  A  remodelled  House  of  Lords,  if 
it  retained  anything  of  its  original  character,  would  be 
inherently  feeble.  Mr.  Bright  used  to  assert  that  the 
first  658  passengers  through  Temple  Bar  would  be  as 
competent  as  the  actual  House  of  Commons.  If  he  had 
confined  himself  to  the  proposition  that  one  body  of  English 
gentlemen  is  not  greatly  below  or  worse  than  another,, 
his  paradox  would  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth. 
A  notorious  aspirant  to  the  favour  of  the  rabble,  who 
has  been  happily  called  the  Pcre  Duchesne  of  the  recent 
agitation,  denounced  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ground 
that  two  or  three  of  its  members  had  incurred  private 
scandal,  and  that  only  a  certain  number  of  peers  are 
eminent  for  ability.  The  answer  was,  not  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  false,  but  that  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to- 
the  House  of  Commons  or  to  any  other  assembly.  It  is  not 
disputed  that  the  House  of  Lords  includes  many  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  Lord  Rosebery  himself  is  only  one  of  several  powerful 
speakers.  The  majority  of  the  peers  are  familiar  with  the 
conduct  of  local  business.  Committees  of  the  House  on 
public  and  private  questions  affecting  legislation  are  at  least 
as  capable  as  Committees  of  the  Commons.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  present  issue  is  not  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  House  of  Lords,  but  whether  it  is  easy  or 
possible  to  improve  its  constitution. 

Careless  commentators  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  Circular  have 
approved  not  of  his  vague  suggestions  of  indefinite  change, 
but  of  the  special  remedy  for  supposed  defects  which  consists 
in  a  creation  of  life-peers.  It  is  true  that  there  are  plausible 
arguments  for  some  such  scheme,  and  that  after  several 
abortive  attempts  it  was  adopted  on  a  small  and  harmless  scale,, 
when  the  present  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal  was  established 
some  years  ago.  A  few  highly  respectable  judges  have  been 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  not  indeed  for  life,, 
but  during  tenure  of  office.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Lord  Blackburn  or  Lord  Fitzgerald  would  have  re¬ 
fused  hereditary  peerages ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  an  experiment  which  could  have  done, 
no  harm.  Official  peerages  are  evidently  not  liable  to  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  a  general  system  of  peerages 
for  life.  One  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  represented  by  the  bishops  who  sit 
wholly  by  official  title.  A  non-liereditary  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  cannot  be  given  to  any  person  who  is  not  qualified, 
in  one  case  by  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  in  the  other  by 
judicial  aptitude.  It  would  be  possible  to  pack  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  profuse  creation  of  life-peers  ;  and  yet  the  new 
comers,  though  they  might  possess  all  the  Parliamentary 
rights  of  their  colleagues,  would  bear  a  badge  of  inferiority.. 
It  is  true  that  high  authority  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  a  system  of  life-peerages ;  but  a  passage  which  has  been 
quoted  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  seems  to  have 
another  meaning.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the 
property  of  a  great  majority  of  the  peers  is  confined  to 
one  form  of  investment.  In  expressing  a  wish  that  great 
capitalists  and  wealthy  traders  were  more  freely  admitted 
to  the  House,  Lord  Salisbury  must  have  contemplated 
a  further  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  Asiiburtons,  the 
Wolvertons,  and  the  Overstones.  No  class  is  better  able 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  hereditary  peerage;  and  it  is' 
certain  that  commercial  magnates  would  refuse  a  position 
of  inferiority  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  traders  who  have  failed  to  make  fortunes  would 
not  be  the  natural  representatives  of  their  class. 

If  Lord  Rosebery  proposes  to  substitute  an  elected  or 
nominated  Upper  Chamber  for  the  House  of  Lords,  lie  need 
scarcely  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  printing 
and  posting  a  few  scores  of  circulars  to  the  more  credulous 
of  his  intended  victims.  The  peers  would  not  consult  their 
own  dignity  by  precipitating  the  destruction  with  which 
they  have  lately  been  threatened.  No  sillier  proceeding  is 
recorded  in  history  than  the  extemporaneous  surrender  by 
the  French  nobles  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  all  their 
feudal  powers  and  privileges,  including  the  titles  which  had 
in  ordinary  use  superseded  their  family  names.  As  Mirabeau 
contemptuously  said,  his  new-fangled  name  of  Riquetti 
puzzled  France  and  Europe  for  a  week.  The  peers  are 
happily  Englishmen,  and  therefore  they  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  a  similar  exhibition 
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of  histrionic  self-denial.  Even  Lord  Rosebery  would  consent 
to  the  retention  of  certain  distinctions  and  rights,  and  perhaps 
even  to  the  retention  by  hereditary  descent  ot  some  kind 
of  political  power ;  yet  his  apparent  expectation  of  a  favour¬ 
able  answer  to  his  circular  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
good  sense  of  his  colleagues.  The  peers  have  at  least  as 
good  reason  as  the  Jesuits  for  maintaining  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  existence.  “  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint.” 
They  will  assuredly  not  form  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
except  by  hereditary  right.  If,  among  other  revolutionary 
changes,  the  House  of  Lords  is  disestablished,  constitutional 
projectors  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  there  are  no 
materials  for  a  substituted  Assembly  of  equal  dignity  and 
weight.  Retired  Indian  officials  and  Colonial  Governors, 
ex-Chairmen  of  Inland  Revenue  or  Customs,  or,  as  some 
theorists  have  proposed,  Chairmen  of  County  Boards,  might 
constitute  a  respectable  Council  of  State  or  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  assert  against 
a  democratic  House  of  Commons  any  claim  to  share  in  the 
control  of  policy  or  legislation.  Even  if  Lord  Rosebery’s 
proposal  were  not  intrinsically  chimerical,  it  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  ill  timed.  Since  the  close  of  the  Session  not  only 
irresponsible  orators,  but  members  of  the  Government,  have 
taken  occasion  to  threaten  the  House  of  Lords  with  extinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  still  more  fundamental  institutions 
are  simultaneously  attacked;  but  Lord  Rosebery,  who  can¬ 
not  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Jacobins  or  Communists, 
ought  not  to  set  an  example  of  subversion.  Although  he 
appeals  for  the  present  only  to  the  peers  themselves,  the 
enemies  of  his  order  are  unavoidably  taken  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  they  will  not  fail  to  note  his  admissions,  while 
they  will  utterly  reject  any  contrivance  for  altering  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  revolutionary  party 
well  knows  that  any  life-peers  who  could  be  introduced  into 
the  House  would  either  immediately  or  in  a  short  time 
become  as  Conservative  as  their  hereditary  colleagues.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  should 
have  constituted  of  late  years  a  permanent  Opposition  to 
Liberal  Governments;  but  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
should  have  some  kind  of  representation.  It  is  useless  to 
argue  with  the  believers  in  unqualified  democracy.  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  belongs  to  another  political  school,  will  not 
promote  the  object  which  he  has  at  heart  by  throwing  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  House  of  Lords. 


Company  from  liability.  If  the  J udges  think  that  they 
will  ever  make  people  read  what  is  printed  on  the  wrong  side 
of  railway-tickets  they  are  probably  mistaken.  Moreover, 

i  there  is  a  great  conflict  of  judicial  decisions  on  the  question 
how  far  these  obscure  and  unostentatious  “conditions”  are 
sufficiently  brought  within  the  traveller’s  knowledge  to  form 
part  of  his  contract  with  the  Company.  Lord  Cairns,  in  a 
famous  case  which  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  held  that 
there  was  a  great  and  vital  distinction  between  the  two 
sides  of  a  ticket  in  this  respect. 

!  Two  points  which  Mr.  Shearman  discussed  are,  or- 
should  be,  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company.  They  are  unpunctuality  and 
overcrowding.  We  have  no  desire  to  recall,  even  in 
thought,  the  horrors  of  the  South  Kensington  station 
when  the  Health  Exhibition  was  open.  But,  unless  the 
“Patentries”  should  prove  much  less  attractive  than  its 
predecessors,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  active 
measures  against  a  nuisance  which  extends  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  There  is  not  much  law  connected  with 
overcrowding ;  for,  if  the  Company  are  not  bound  to  take 
people  up,  sufferers  outside  are  confronted  with  the  sole 
alternative  of  not  getting  into  the  train,  while  those  alreadv 
inside  must,  we  suppose,  bear  it  with  or  without  grin¬ 
ning.  That  a  railway  time-table  does  not  bind  those  who 
issue  it  is  probably  among  the  facts  not  generally  known. 
However  long  the  delay,  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  one 
who  complains  of  it  to  show  that  it  was  due  to  the  default 
or  mismanagement  of  the  Company — a  task  almost  beyond 
private  enterprise.  As  for  injuries  to  life  and  limb,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  negligence  in  the 
Company  or  its  servants,  and  that  the  defendants  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  shelter  themselves  behind  a  plea  of  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  As  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  contributory  negligence,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
general  rules.  The  great  “  pinched  thumb  ”  case,  which 
went  through  all  the  Courts,  is  enough  to  show  how  com 
plicated  the  subject  is,  if  we  had  not  the  distressing  instance 
ot  Mrs.  Smitherman  and  her  three  trials  to  show  it  also. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  tho 
plaintiff,  without  which  the  accident  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened,  would  be  a  sufficient  defence  to  an  action.  This  has 
since  been  doubted.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  Railway  Companies  are  by  no  means  overburdened 
with  obligations  in  return  for  the  great  concessions  granted 
to  them. 


LUGGAGE  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 

R.  MONTAGUE  SHEARMAN’S  very  interesting 
lecture,  at  the  London  Institution,  clearly  establishes 
the  accuracy  of  the  order  which  we  have  followed  in  the 
heading  to  this  article.  The  law  regards  a  passenger  as  a 
troublesome  appendage  to  his  own  portmanteau,  and  per  haps 
tho  Railway  Companies  take  the  same  view,  for  it  is  more 
easy  to  kill  the  one  than  to  destroy  the  other.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  obligations  incurred  by  a  common  carrier  of  goods 
are  greater  and  more  onerous  than  those  of  a  man  or  body 
of  men  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  is  said  by  Mr.  Shearman  to  show  the  commercial 
nature  of  our  law.  There  are  other  historical  explanations 
of  it,  among  which  is  the  legal  doctrine,  practically  annulled 
by  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  death  of  another,  and  consequently 
that  damages  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  representatives 
of  a  passenger  who  was  killed  outright.  The  common  car¬ 
rier — a  term  which  includes  such  mighty  potentates  as  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  awful  ex- 
“  ample,”  Sir  Daniel  Gooch — is  bound,  as  Mr.  Shearman 
says,  to  warrant  the  safe  delivery  of  goods,  whereas  ho  is 
not  responsible  for  injuring  human  beings  unless  he  can 
be  proved  guilty  of  negligence.  Mr.  Shearman’s  subject  is 
thoroughly  seasonable,  and  should  “  come  home  to  men’s  busi- 
“  ness  and  bosoms  ”  at  this  time  of  universal  locomotion.  He 
points  out  tho  curious  and  important  fact  that  a  Railway 
Company  is  bound  to  find  room  for  all  comers  at  a  starting 
point,  but  not  at  any  intermediate  station.  Every  one 
must  remember  the  recent  sorrows  of  Mr.  Woodgate,  who 
was  left  stranded  on  a  platform  with  sponge-cakes  and 
ginger-beer,  on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  and  finally  forwarded, 
some  hours  too  late,  in  a  luggage-train.  For  these  sufferings 
a  County  Court  Judge  compassionately  awarded  him  the 
sum  of  ten  shillings.  But  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
thought  it  was  ten  shillings  too  much,  and  that  a  condition 
printed  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Woodqate’s  ticket  absolved  the 


EGYPT. 

ORD  WOLSELEY  has  been  giving  abundance  of 
material  to  his  technical  critics  this  week.  For  our 
part,  we  see  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the  sudden, 
or  seemingly  sudden,  change  of  a  river  programme  for  a 
programme  of  desert  marches  backward  and  forward.  In 
the  first  place,  Lord  Wolseley  is  quite  intelligent  enough 
to  have  taken  the  lesson  of  the  time  and  trouble  which 
have  been  spent  in  rowing  up  the  Nile;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  if  this  change  of  plan  had 
been  contemplated  by  him  from  the  beginning.  It  is  one, 
and  not  the  worst,  of  the  numerous  weaknesses  of  the 
General’s  character  that  he  likes  to  prepare  beforehand,  and 
execute  with  all  the  air  of  improvisation,  these  little  coups 
cle  theatre.  He  is  a  very  good  player,  but  he  never  forgets 
to  play  to  the  gallery.  Besides,  Lord  Wolseley  might 
plead  that  there  is  in  the  circumstances  something  emi¬ 
nently  British,  and  still  more  eminently  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  present  Government,  in  these  dashes 
across  the  desert.  For  they  were  exactly  what  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be,  on  a  not  much  greater  scale,  impossible  ten 
months  ago.  As  General  Graham  was  forbidden  to  make 
the  present  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions  needless  by 
marching  from  Souakim  to  Berber,  it  is,  according  to  the 
historical  logic  of  English  politics  and  strategy,  indispen¬ 
sable  that  General  (Stewart  should  march  from  Korti  to 
Shendy,  and  that  General  Earle  should  organize  marches 
from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamcd.  The  thing  is  not  easy  to 
put  syllogistically,  but  then  the  person  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  ot  tho  syllogism  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander,  and  Alexander  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  on  tho  plan  of  doing  in  December  what  had  been 
declared  to  bo  impossible  in  March.  Some  farceurs  affect 
to  believe  that  the  incident  will  bo  made  still  more  striking 
and  exemplary  by  an  actual  march  from  Souakim  to  Berber. 
After  all,  if  this  should  happen,  fifteen  millions  must  be 
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admitted  to  be  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  so  artistically  com¬ 
plete  an  exposition  of  the  British  faculty  for  expensive 

blundering. 

We  have,  however,  it  may  be  repeated,  no  fault  to  find 
with  Lord  Wolseley  as  to  the  details  of  this  expedition. 
He  has  been  told  to  get  to  Khartoum  and  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and,  if  he  gets  to  Khartoum  m  tune  and  without 
any  serious  disaster  to  his  troops,  he  will  have  done 
what  he  had  to  do— a  kind  of  service  which,  in  military 
matters  at  anv  rate,  is  not  so  common  or  simple  as  to  be 
stigmatized  as  unprofitable.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  any  of 
us  knew  or  could  feel  the  slightest  confidence  that  he  will 
be  allowed  to  do  the  only  things  that  can  justify  his  journey 
when  he  has  got  to  Khartoum.  With  regard  to  Egypt 
proper,  a  certain  consensus  among  Liberals  and  lories 
seems  to  have  been  arrived  at,  if  only  tacitly ,  to  the  effect 
that  it  must  not  be  given  up  ;  but  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  not  giving  up  is  to  go,  the  public  mind  seems  to  have 
no  fixed  ideas.  A  better  example  of  the  hopeless  fog  which 
seems  to  envelop  the  Liberal  mind  in  particular  on  every¬ 
thin  ^  Egyptian  could  hardly  be  found  than  some  words  in 
a  “  beaded  ”  article  in  the  chief  Ministerial  newspaper  on 
Wednesday  last.  These  headed  articles  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  talk  politics,  but  to  give,  from  the  pen  of  an 
expert  if  possible,  accounts  of  and  comments  on  facts.  I  he 
writer  had  been  telling  his  readers  how  General  Earle  was 
to  punish  the  murderers  of  Stewart  and  Power,  and  he  seems 
to  have  felt  a  sudden  qualm  lest  the  humanitarians  should 
be  shocked  at  this,  according  to  their  well-known  custom. 
So  he  turned  him  about,  and  began  to  show  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  case  of  punishment.  It  would  be  absurd,  he  said 


orainary  case  ul  o 

to  think  of  exacting  vengeance  for  those  Englishmen  who  fell 
in  Baker  Pasha’s  unfortunate  fight  at  El-Teb.  Baker  s 
“  mission  was  to  crush  people  who  by  reason  of  misgovern- 
“  ment  had  acquired  only  too  good  a  right  to  rebel.  Now  this 
statement  is  entirely  inaccurate  in  fact,  for  Baker  Pasha  s 
expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  Sinkat  and 
Tolcar,  and  it  was  still  more  fatally  inaccurate  in  circum¬ 
stance,  inasmuch  as  General  Graham’s  expedition  and  Lord 
Wolseley’s  expedition  stand  on  exactly  the  same  ground 
as  Baker  Pasha’s  expedition,  the  same  to  the  minutest 
point  of  resemblance.  If  Egyptian  misgovernment  gave  the 
Arabs  too  good  a  right  to  rebel,  then  the  second  battle 
of  Teb  and"  the  battle  of  Tamasi  were  among  the  most 
atrocious  carnivals  of  bloodguiltiness  that  the  world  has 
recently  seen,  and  every  death  of  every  Mahdi  s  man  that 
General  Gordon  has  killed  or  that  Lord  Wolseley  may 
kill  is  something  very  like  murder.  That  is  what  Mi. 
Blunt  says  and  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  says,  am 
though  we  think  them  both  very  foolish  persons,  their  tolly 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  adoption  of  their  premisses,  not  in  the 
proceeding  from  their  premisses  to  their  conclusion.  But 
what  can  be  said  of  people  like  the  writer  quoted  ?  ^  ot  ling’ 
except  that  they  are  not  much  more  muddle-headed  than 
the  general  public,  which  has  allowed  the  Egyptian  affair  to 
be  carried  on  in  its  actual  fashion,  and  that  their  practical, 
if  not  their  theoretical,  muddlement  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  spending 
many  millions  of  English  money  on  the  top  of  previous 
sums  not  small,  without  any  idea  of  any  return,  and  with  a 
more  or  less  definitely  expressed  intention  to  decline  and 
reject  any  return.  The  justification  for  the  present  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  previous  expedition,  and  for  our  presence  m 
E <wpt  is  only  this— that  the  Khedive’s  authority  must  be 
re  established  over  Egypt  proper  and  such  portions  of  the 
Soudan  as  command  the  Nile  and  border  the  Bed  Sea,  and, 
when  re-established,  must  be  maintained  and  directed  by 
England  for  the  good  of  Egypt,  England,  and  the  world  at 

large.  _  , 

As  to  the  rumoured  intention  of  the  European  Powers  to 
return  no  reply  to  the  English  financial  proposals  in  regard 
to  E-rypt,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  it  discussed  as  follows  by  a 
person  neither  ill  informed  nor  unintelligent By  taking 
“  the  initiative  in  submitting  these  proposals  England  has 
«  cleared  herself  of  all  blame,  whatever  she  may  now  do, 
“  and,  by  neglecting  to  answer  those  proposals,  the  remain- 
«  in»  Powers  have  barred  themselves  from  any  further 
“  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  unless  they  are 
“  prepared  to  resort  to  actual  force.  They  may  apply  tor 
“  representation  on  Egyptian  bureaux;  they  may  mter- 
“  change  notes  about  the  interest  of  the  Egyptian  debt , 
“  they  may,  if  they  please,  hold  a  Conference,  which  will  be 
“  informal  and  null,  because  England  will  not  be  represented 
“  there.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  procure  the  nominal 
«  deposition  of  Tewfik  and  the  nominal  appointment  ot 


“  some  one  else,  Tewfik  will  continue  to.  reign  (or  what- 

“  ever  may  be  the  proper  word  for  a  Khedivial  sovereignty 
“  under  English  Government),  and  if  his  successor  makes 
“  his  appearance  at  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  he  will  be 
“  very  politely  refused  permission  to  land,  and  it  he  does 
“  land,  be  put  on  board  again  still  more  politely  by  British 
“  soldiers.  The  informal  and  incomplete  European  concert 
!<  may  launch  bruta  fulmina  to  its  heart’s  content.  If, 

“  of  course,  it  threatened  to  exchange  these  for  real 
«  war,  the  situation  would  change  at  once,  but  that  is 
“  what  it  is  extremely  unlikely  to  do.  And  though  it 
“  would  thus  put  the  Continental  Powers  in.  so  false  and 
“  absurd  a  position  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  their  jom- 
“  ing  in  it,  it  would  at  least  thoroughly  achieve  Prince 
“  Bismarck’s  presumed  object  of  creating  an  irreconcila  ffe 
“  brouille  between  France  and  England,  and  leaving  t  e 
“  former  without  a  trustworthy  ally  in  Europe.  As  tor 
“  England,  she  could  recover  the  friendship  of  Germany 
“  and  Austria  (with  Russia  she  never  can  be  really  friends 
“  until  Russia  frankly  abandons  her  present  Asiatic  policy) 
“  whenever  a  statesman  of  ordinary  tact  and  good  manners 
“  becomes  Prime  Minister  in  Downing  Street.  In  this 
view  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  easy  to  adopt  or 
endorse,  the  last  sentence  especially.  For,  whereas  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible  to  make  German  colonial  aspira¬ 
tions  a  means  of 'binding  Germany  close  to  this  country,  the 
abominable  mismanagement  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Derby  has  brought  about  a  state  of  feeling  e  ween  e 
two  nations  which  is  troublesome,  and.  will  be  the  parent 
of  trouble.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  view  worth  consider¬ 
ation  by  Englishmen,  by  foreigners,  and  most  ot  all  by 
Frenchmen.  As  Egyptian  matters  at  present  stand  Ger¬ 
many  must,  and  England  may,  get  profit  out  of  them  if  both 
play  the  game  well ;  but  France,  save  for  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  her  adversaries,  must  lose. 


MR.  NEWTON  AND  LORD  STRA.THNAIRN. 

ALTHOUGH  the  sittings  of  the  Superior  Courts  are 
from  time  to  time  suspended,  the  police  magistrates, 
like  the  income-tax  and  the  poor,  are  always  with  us.  At 
this  “festive  season,”  when  London  looks  like  a  ^  chalk 
“  drawing  which  some  one  has  rubbed  with  his  sleeve, 
Mr.  Newton,  of  Marlborough  Street,  has  been  good  enough 
to  provide,  at  the  cheap  cost  of  public  decency  and  private 
feeling  an  eccentric  entertainment  which  he  lias  himselt 
devised,  and  in  which  he  is  the  principal  actor.  We  even 
rnither  from  some  words  which  “  fell  ”  rather,  heavily  from 
the  worthy  magistrate,  that  he  may  yet  again  appear,  by- 
special  desire,  as  the  vindicator  of  the  outraged  majesty  of 
the  law  ao-ainst  the  encroachments  of  a  haughty  aristocracy 
after  (and  a  pretty  considerable  way  after)  the  manner  ot 
Chief  Justice  Gascoigne.  The  facts  which  gave  Mr.  Newton 
the  opportunity  for  his  interesting  display  of  fearless  inde¬ 
pendence  and  unassailable  virtue  were  as  simple  as  they  were 
unpromising.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  true  genius  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  such  paltry  accidents  as  time,  place,  relevancy, 
propriety,  and  provocation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what 
supplied  Mr.  Newton  with  the  material  for  indignation, 
such  as  police-courts  but  rarely  see.  John  Morris  Davis 
a-ed  nineteen,  but  with  a  predatory  precocity  far  beyond 
his  years,  was  charged  with  stealing  various  pieces  ot 
jewelry.  When  we  say  that  among  the  things  sold  or 
pawned  by  Davis  was  “  an  Indian  double-dragon  gold 
“  bracelet  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
“  stones,”  and  that  he  had  visited  several  pawnbrokers  to 
deposit  with  them  articles  of  value,  concerning  which  he 
told  romantic  and  mendacious  legends,  we  shall  be  acquitted 
by  the  candid  reader  of  having  described  the  prisoner  in  an 
exaggerated  style.  It  was  proved  conclusively,  and  not  tor 
a  moment  disputed  by  Davis’s  legal  representative,  that 
the  things  stolen  were  the  property  of  his  master.;  and 
indeed  in  a  letter  from  the  House  of  Detention  ^prisoner 
very  candidly  confessed  as  much.  A  very  full  list  Mr  Davis 
1  gave,  and,  considering  the  very  short  time  he  had  been  m 
1  the  prosecutor’s  service,  he  certainly  cannot  be  accused,  like 
Mr.  Browning’s  hero,  of  “  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungn  t 
“loin.”  There  was  no  defence.  Davis  s  solicitor  pleaded 
for  mercy  on  the  grounds  of  youth  and  temptation,  and 
Davis  will  be  again  let  loose  upon  society  in  six  months 

time. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  even  Mr  Newton, 
august  master  of  the  law  as  he  no  doubt  is,  could  deal  with 
this  case  quietly  and  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  no.  Gne 
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little  fact  prevented  him  from  taking  that  sensible  course. 
The  prosecutor  was  Lord  Strathnairn,  and  he  did  not 
appear  in  person.  Lord  Strathnairn,  as  everybody  knows 
isased  and  infirm.  He  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  the  bloated 
aristocrat  who  neither  toils  nor  spins,  having  been  created  a 
peer  for  distinguished  military  services.  But  Mr.  Newton 
detected  a  disposition  to  set  his  dignity  at  nought  “  \  v  here 
“is  Lord  Strathnairn  1  ”  he  kept  saying;  and  would  no., 
stay  for  an  answer.  Unlike  Pilate,  Mr.  Newton  did  not 
iest.  He  was  terribly  in  earnest.  “  Why  does  not  the  man 
“  come  and  identify  his  property!  If  he  does  not  come,  I 
“  shall  have  to  send  for  him.”  Such  was  the  menacing 
language  of  the  irate  magistrate.  Now  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  Lord  Strathnairn  should  attend.  He  could 
have  proved  nothing  more  than  was  sufficiently  made  out 
by  the  other  witnesses;  The  prisoner  had  distinctly  and  in 
writing  admitted  his  guilt.  Mr.  Newton  did,  indeed, 
suggest  that,  as  Davis  had  the  impudence  to  tell  some 
shopkeeper,  Lord  Strathnairn  might  have  given  his  valet 
ten  pounds  in  gold,  some  French  money,  a  silver-mounted 
Parisian  field-glass,  an  aiguillette,  a  bracelet,  and  a  pendant 
of  the  Star  of  India,  the  last  being  a  particularly  suitable 
present  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  Davis.  This  reason¬ 
able  and  sagacious  hypothesis  was  unfortunately  disposed  of 
by  the  prisoner  himself,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
was  not  urged  on  his  behalf  by  any  one  except  Mr.  Newton. 
Indeed,  the  prisoner’s  solicitor,  like  a  sensible  man,  showed 
no  particular  desire  for  the  attendance  of  Lord  Strathnairn, 
and  even  reminded  the  magistrate  of  the  prosecutor’s  “  great 
“  a"e.”  Mr.  Newton  was  not  to  be  pacified,  and  we 
scarcely  hope  that  we  can  be  more  successful  than  Lord 
Stratiinairn’s  private  secretary,  who  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  explain,  and  was  peremptorily  ordered  not  to  “  argue, 
which  he  had  not  proposed  to  do.  Our  humble  suggestion 
is  that  Mr.  Newton  either  convicted  a  man  on  inadequate 
evidence,  and  evidence  which  he  knew  to  be  inadequate,  01 
made  an  absurd  fuss  about  nothing,  and  wantonly  insulted 
a  distinguished  servant  of  the  State.  Wlien  next  Mr. 
Newton  wants  to  indulge  in  a  little  bluster  about  not 
caring  for  lords,  we  advise  him  to  find  a  more  suitable 
occasion  and  some  other  victim  than  a  “  man  who  is  past 
eighty  and  has  been  wounded  again  and  again  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 


GERMAN  ANNEXATION. 

T)ERHAPS  Sir  II.  Bulwer’s  latest  measure  may  fare 
_L  better  than  his  many  previous  attempts  to  enlighten 
his  obstinate  superiors  at  home.  The  present  troubles  in 
Zululand  would  have  been  prevented  or  greatly  alleviated  if 
Lord  Kimberley  had  not,  apparently  in  a  mere  spirit  of 
contradiction,  cut  the  proposed  Reserve  in  half.  The  Boer 
freebooters  would  not  have  ventured  to  encroach  on  a 
territory  which  was  protected  by  the  English  flag.  Almost 
all  English  officials  who  have  a  knowledge  of  South  African 
affairs  afterwards  vainly  urged  on  Lord  Derby  the  ex¬ 
pediency,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  defending  Usibepu  and 
other  loyal  chiefs.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  imperturbable 
Minister  that  the  civil  war  among  the  natives  had  been 
caused  by  the  capricious  action  of  Lord  Kimberley  in 
restoring  Cetewayo.  Usibepu,  though  he  might  fairly 
have  claimed  protection  because  he  derived  his  title  from 
a  grant  of  the  Crown,  would  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
his  Zulu  enemies,  if  they  had  not  been  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  Boers.  Sir  II.  Bolwer  discharged  his  duty 
by  repeated  remonstrances  against  a  short-sighted  and  dis¬ 
honourable  policy;  but  Lord  Derby  had  not  yet  discovered, 
and  perhaps  he  has  still  to  learn,  that  there  are  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs  still  more  costly  elements 
than  gunpowder  and  glory.  The  strong  man  of  the  parable 
would  not  long  have  kept  his  house  in  peace  if  he  had  pub¬ 
licly  announced  that,  armed  as  he  was,  no  provocation  would 
induce  him  to  use  his  weapons.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
unplea -ant  experience  of  Angra  Pequeua  will  reconcilo  the 
most  cautious  of  Colonial  Secretaries  to  the  perfectly  pacific 
measure  of  occupying  the  coast  and  harbour  of  St.  Lucia,  and 
of  disregarding  the  protests  of  the  officious  Herr  Luderitz. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Lord  Derby’s  imagination  is 
not  so  powerful  ns  his  undoubted  faculty  of  reasoning.  Ho 
had  not  supposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  follow  any 
course  which  in  his  own  case  would  not  have  approved 
itself  to  his  deliberate  judgment.  By  this  timo  ho  cannot 
but  know  that  annexations  rejected  by  England  aro  likely 
to  be  instantly  snapped  up  by  more  ambitious  Powers.  It 
is  obviously  desirable  to  cxcludo  European  rivals  from  the 


Eastern  coast  of  the  country  which  includes  Zululand.  The 

shallow  suggestion  that  Prince  Bismarck  might  not  like  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  Transvaal  is  a  repetition 
by  others  of  Lord  Derby’s  mistake.  The  Boers  would  pro- 
bably  be  tolerable  neighbours  if  they  had  not  been  invited 
to  treat  the  English  Government  and  nation  with  contempt. 
Prince  Bismarck  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  belief  that  he  could  be  insulted  with  im¬ 
punity.  He  has  seldom  occasion  to  enter  into  a  quarrel, 
because  the  opponent  knows  beforehand  that  he  will  have 
to  beware  of  him. 

If  politics  and  diplomacy  were  a  mere  game  played 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice  and  of  sound 
economy,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  the  English 
Ministerial  doctrines  which  have  caused  so  many  dis¬ 
asters.  France  and  Germany  are  reviving  obsolete  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  last  century  in  conquering  or  even  annexing 
distant  territories  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  into 
markets.  If  German  merchants  wish  to  extend  their  trade 
no  impediment  is  offered  to  their  enterprise  in  any  English 
possession.  The  advantage  which  any  of  them  may  secure 
by  excluding  foreign  competition  from  the  new  possessions 
of  the  Empire  wiil  be  trifling  as  well  as  illegitimate.  The 
profits  will  scarcely  cover  the  expense  of  the  establishments 
which  must  be  made  and  maintained  if  West  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  are  to  be  studded  with  German 
factories.  The  sole  object  of  the  French  claims  on  the 
basin  of  the  Congo  is  to  exclude  foreign,  and  especially 
English,  commerce  from  Central  Africa.  The  popular 
boast  that  French  colonization  is  extending  is  only  justified 
by  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  term.  There  will 
be  no  French  colonies  in  the  tropics,  though  there  may  be 
factories  and  an  artificial  trade.  The  conquest  of  Tonquin 
may  perhaps  be  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment  in  the  extreme  East ;  but  experience  shows  that  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  is  not  of  a  commercial  character. 
In  Cochin  China,  which  has  been  for  several  years  a  French 
possession,  there  are  scarcely  any  settlers  or  independent 
traders.  It  is  said,  perhaps  with  exaggeration,  that  the 
majority  of  the  French  inhabitants  hold  salaried  offices,  and 
the  trade  is,  as  before  the  annexation,  in  English  hands. 
Political  designs  on  the  independence  of  Siam,  and  possible 
overtures  for  the  alliance  of  Burmah,  are  more  attractive  to 
French  ambition. 

The  indignant  alarm  which  was  caused  by  the  German 
occupation  of  a  part  of  New  Guinea  and  of  semo  of  the 
South  Pacific  islands  has  already  been  moderated  by  calmer 
reflection.  Even  in  Australia  the  feeling  was  unequally 
distributed  among  the  different  colonies.  The  Ministers  oi 
Victoria  have  not  succeeded  in  inducing  all  their  neighbours 
to  join  in  a  tardy  condemnation  of  the  policy  or  inaction  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Queensland,  which  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  the  condition  of  New  Guinea, 
may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  share  in  the  temporary  excite¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Colonies  will  probably  be 
unanimous,  though  not  equally  vehement,  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  English  indifference  to  their  interests ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  appear  on  inquiry  that  the  injuries  which 
they  apprehend  are  only  of  a  sentimental  character.  1  lie 
German  territory  or  protectorate  in  New  Guinea  is  bounded 
by  the  frontier  which  had  already  been  for  its  own  purposes 
defined  by  English  or  Colonial  authority.  The  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  business  were  not  hampered  by  any  rival 
pretensions;  and  it  must  bo  presumed  that  they  selected 
the  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies  to  define.  If  the  command  of  Torres  Straits,  in¬ 
cluding  their  north-eastern  shore,  has  been  secured,  the 
existence  of  a  German  colony  in  another  part  of  the  great 
island  would  not  furnish  cause  for  anxiety.  For  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  any  settlement 
which  may  be  formed  will  bo  rather  a  trading  station  than  a 
colony.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  few  German  traders  should 
bo  considered  obnoxious  as  neighbours,  though  it  would  have 
been  pleasanter  that  all  that  part  of  the  world  should  be 
coloured  on  the  map  ns  English  or  Australian.  In  this 
matter  thero  has  been  little  ground  to  complain  of  Lord 
Derby's  procrastination,  and  tlio  question  of  the  Now 
Hebrides  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  an  old 
agreement  with  Franco.  As  soon  as  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  irregular  patriotism  of  the  Government  ol 
Queensland,  the  Colonies  which  approved  of  the  measure 
wore  invited  to  form  somo  organization  for  the  purpose  ol 
common  action.  It  was  plainly  intimated  that,  on  compliance 
with  Lord  Derby’s  suggestion,  the  Australian  Union  would 
be  permitted  or  oncoifraged  to  occupy  the  whole  or  parts  of 
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any  neighbouring  islands.  The  quasi- federal  constitution 
which  was  in  consequence  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  Prime 
Ministers  at  Sydney  has  not  been  universally  accopted  by 
the  Colonial  Legislatures;  but  the  Imperial  Government  at 
once  introduced  a  Bill  to  authorize  the  combination  even  of 
a  part  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  measure  shared  the 
fate  of  all  pending  Bills  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  ;  but 
it  will  be  reintroduced  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets;  and, 
unless  the  colonists  change  their  minds,  it  will  certainly  be 
passed. 

Neither  in  Australia  nor  in  England  was  there  some 
months  ago  reason  to  apprehend  the  sudden  enterprise 
which  has  now  been  undertaken  by  Prince  Bismarck. 
In  the  West  African  matter  the  Colonial  Secretary  bad 
received  full  notice  of  a  measure  which  nevertheless  took 
him  by  surprise.  There  had  been  neither  negotiations 
nor  significant  inquiries  by  Germany  as  to  New  Guinea 
or  by  Prance  as  to  the  New  Hebrides.  It  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  anticipated  immigration  of  French  ticket- of-leave 
men  that  Queensland  had  in  the  first  instance  attempted 
to  take  possession  ol  New  Guinea.  If  the  German  occu¬ 
pation  were  more  seriously  objectionable,  it  could  only 
have  been  prevented  by  earlier  precaution.  The  greatest 
inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  is  that  colonial  regulations  J 
for  the  control  of  native  labour  may  be  occasionally  thwarted  ! 
by  collision  with  foreign  authorities.  Although  Prince 
Bismarck  not  unnaturally  resented  a  maladroit  request  that 
he  would  not  found  penal  settlements  in  West  Africa,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Government  has  such  an 
intention  in  any  of  its  new  possessions.  If,  unfortunately, 
a  German  New  Caledonia  should  be  founded  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  seas,  the  Colonies  must  protect  themselves  by  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  which  they  have  entire  liberty 
to  devise.  Whatever  may  happen  they  will  be  masters  of 
the  situation.  Germany,  though  the  greatest  of  military 
Powers,  would  be  no  match  for  the  Australians,  even  at 
present,  in  their  own  seas  and  dominions.  Hereafter  they 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  proclaim  and  enforce  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  South.  It  is  impossible  that  any  rival 
community  can  be  established,  because  the  English  settle¬ 
ments  already  cover  all  the  regions  which  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  habitable  by  Europeans.  In  the  im¬ 
probable  contingency  of  a  large  German  emigration  to 
the  South  Pacific,  the  settlers  will  prefer  the  temperate 
and  civilized  regions  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to 
their  own  tropical  islands.  In  that  case  they  will,  as  in 
the  United  States,  merge,  after  one  or  two  generations, 
in  the  English-speaking  community.  The  danger  that 
strong  places  in  New  Guinea  or  the  New  Hebrides  may 
be  formidable  to  the  Colonies  in  time  of  war  is  both 
remote  and  of  secondary  importance.  The  result  of  attacks 
on  the  Colonies  from  neighbouring  settlements  would  be 
that  they  would  inevitably  be  taken  by  a  force  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  superior.  Cuba  and  San  Domingo 
have  often  been  threatened  with  annexation  by  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  converse  risk  of  attacks  on  the  States 
originating  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  has  not  occurred  to  any 
American  alarmist.  That  Colonial  speakers  and  writers 
should  have  taken  occasion  to  denounce  the  slackness  of 
the  Imperial  Government  is  not  surprising,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  English  pride  should  revolt  at  the 
annexation  by  foreign  Powers  of  islands  whose  very  names 
attest  the  claims  of  England  ;  but  the  excitement  may 
subside  if  it  is  not  rekindled  by  some  new  cause  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  if  fresh  encroachments  are  resisted  or  forestalled. 


ACTORS  AND  ‘-'SOCIAL  STATUS.” 


A  NXIETY  about  one’s  “social  status”  maybe  said  to 
a.  a.  correspond  in  the  order  of  the  moral  sentiments  to 
valetudinarianism  in  that  of  the  physical  functions.  The 
one  is  more,  or  more  often,  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  non- 
acceptance  in  the  coveted  circle,  just  as  the  other  is  more, 
or  more  often,  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  ill-health.  Both 
mean  uneasiness  of  mind  and  body  where  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object  is  mental 
and  bodily  repose.  The  constant  and  nervous  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  others  in  a  matter  in  which  the  deliverances 
of  subjective  sensation  should  be  final  is  characteristic  of 
both.  The  social,  like  the  physical,  valetudinarian  is,  so  to 
speak,  continually  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  trying  to 
find  out  whether  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  he  is 
i  eally  looking  well.  He  needs  to  be  told  by  some  sensible 
friend  that  the  surest  way  in  which  a  man  can  acquire  or 


confirm  an  unfitness  for  the  society  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self  is  to  be  perpetually  inviting  other  people  to  declare  him 
fit  for  it.  And  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  class  of 
I  persons  who  stood  more  in  need  of  such  friendly  counsel  at 
this  moment  than  actors  and  actresses.  The  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  “  social  status  ”  has  become  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh.  Are  actors  gentlemen?  Are  actresses  ladies? 
And,  if  yea,  are  they  gentlemen  and  ladies  qua  actors  and 
actresses  or  not?  Does  a  man  acquire  the  status  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  woman  that  of  a  lady  by  adopting  the  theatrical 
profession  ?  If  not,  do  they  lose  that  status  by  so  doing  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  with  which  this  agitated  guild  of 
artists  are  nowadays  continually  soliciting  the  public  ear — 
comically  unconscious  meanwhile  that  the  mere  repetition 
of  such  inquiries  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  unfavourable 
answers.  For  what  it  appears  to  indicate  is,  that  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  actors  and  actresses  have  in  these 
days  made  their  way  into  a  social  circle  to  which  they  feel 
so  doubtful  of  their  right  to  be  admitted  that  they  treat 
their  qualification  as  something  to  be  demonstrated,  instead 
of  assumed. 

In  the  outspoken  but  not  unkindly  article  which  Mr. 
Burnand  has  contributed  on  this  subject  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review ,  he  contends,  we  observe,  that  the  appearances  above 
noted  are  misleading.  He  denies,  and  founds  part  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  denial,  that  there  are  relatively  any  larger  number 
of  actors  and  actresses  received  into  the  “  best  society  ” 
in  these  days  than  there  were  formerly.  The  number  of 
West  End  theatres,  he  argues,  is  three  times  as  large  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago;  and  therefore,  “if  five  actors  were 
“  received  by  society  then,  there  should  be  fifteen  received 
“  now.  If  there  are  not  ”  (the  argument  seems  here  to  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  the  word  “  more  ”)  “  the  stage  of  to- 
“  day  is  socially  on  the  same  level  with  the  stage  of  thirty 
“  years  ago,  and  has  not  advanced  a  step ;  if  the  number  of 
“  presentable  actors  is  nowadays  less,  then  the  stage  has 
“  retrograded,”  and  Mr.  Burnand’s  own  impression  is  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  more  actors  received  than  formerly. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  for  our  own  part,  to  suspect  an 
ambiguity  in  one  of  the  terms  of  this  argument.  “  Society,” 
or  what  claims  to  be  such  in  these  days,  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  circle  which  a  generation  ago  monopolized 
that  title,  and  which  still  figures  but  little  enlarged,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  as  “  the  best  society  ”  of  Mr.  Burnand’s 
foregoing  description  ;  and,  though  the  number  of  “received  ” 
actors  may  very  likely  have  not  more  than  trebled  itself  in  the 
smaller  coterie,  yet  if  we  were  to  extend  our  purview  to  the 
larger  one,  we  should  probably  find  that  it  has  increased  in 
considerably  more  than  this  ratio.  It  is  surely  impossible  to 
deny  that  actors  and  actresses — though  it  is  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  true  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter — are  to  be  found 
in  the  company  of  refined  and  cultivated  persons  in  far  more 
than  thrice  the  number  of  instances  of  such  association 
thirty  years  ago.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  to  be  sought  in 
any  particular  change  of  public  feeling  on  the  matter.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  to  the  practitioners  of  all  the  other 
non-professional  callings  ;  and  without  any  actual  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  antecedent  social  claims  of  those  who  practise 
them.  It  is  not  so  much,  that  is  to  say,  that  these  callings 
attract  to  them  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  persons  of 
a  higher  social  position  to  begin  with  (though  this  doubtless 
counts  for  something)  as  that  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  refinement  has  polished,  and  rendered  presentable,  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  their  ordinary  undistinguished 
members.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so  much  that  Belgravia 
has  stooped  to  Bohemia  as  that  Bohemia  has  largely  quali¬ 
fied  itself  for  admission  to  Belgravia.  This,  of  course,  is 
very  much  to  Bohemia’s  credit ;  and  the  players,  as  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  pleasant  land,  might  w-ell  be 
content  with  the  achievement.  Like  graver  people,  how¬ 
ever,  the  desire  of  magnifying  their  office  is  too  strong  for 
them  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mr.  Burnand  finds  him¬ 
self  compelled,  not  only  to  point  out  to  actors  and  actresses 
that  they  succeed  socially,  where  they  do  succeed,  in  spite  of 
their  calling  and  its  drawbacks,  but  actually  to  combat  the 
extravagant  proposition  that  an  amateur  who  goes  on  the 
stage  obtains  a  positive  rise  in  social  status,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  would  by  entering  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or 
obtaining  Her  Majesty's  commission  as  a  military  or  naval 
officer.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  thesis  which  Mr.  Burnand 
in  his  article  opposes ;  though  w-e  must  say  that  we  have 
not  often  in  our  experience  met  with  any  one  bent  on 
upholding  it.  The  utmost  which  we  have  ever  heard 
claimed  for  the  actor’s  vocation  is  that  it  does  not  nowa¬ 
days,  as  it  once  did,  raise  any  primd  facie  presumption 
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against  the  good  manners  and  decent  morals  of  those  of 
whom  nothing  else  is  known  except  that  they  follow  it.  And 
even  this  proposition  can  hardly  be  admitted  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  we  have  just  stated  it.  Rather  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  this  primd  facie  presumption  does  still 
exist,  and  probably  will  always  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
the  acknowledged  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  stage 
(which,  moreover,  are  not  materially  alterable)  endure;  but 
that  it  has  now  been  so  frequently  and  in  such  well-known 
cases  rebutted  that  its  force  as  against  any  individual  actor 
selected  at  random  is  very  considerably  weakened. 

That  the  theatre,  however,  does  not  afford  even  yet  the 
best  of  “  openings  for  a  young  man  ”  of  good  manners, 
education,  and  social  rank,  and  that  acting  is  not  an  eligible, 
scarcely  even  a  tolerable,  occupation  for  a  young  woman  of 
the  same  advantages,  are  points  which,  if  Mr.  Burnaxd  had 
not  devoted  careful  argument  to  establishing  them,  we 
might  have  hardly  thought  worth  labouring.  If,  however, 
any  anxious  mammas  are  really  contemplating  the  coulisses 
for  their  daughters,  and  looking  out  for  a  manageress  who 
will  not  only  provide  them  with  instruction  in  their  art,  but 
supply  the  watchful  guardianship  of  a  mother,  while  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  “  all  the  comforts  of  a  refined  home,” 
the  maternal  eyes  will  undoubtedly  be  opened  by  the  article 
on  which  we  are  commenting.  To  the  male  sex,  however  — 
to  the  masculine  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame,  Mr.  Burnand’s 
insistence  on  the  actor’s  social  inferiority  even  to  merely 
nominal  members  of  the  learned  professions  may  seem  a 
hard  saying.  Why,  he  may  ask,  should  admission  to  Orders, 
or  a  call  to  the  Bar,  or  a  medical  qualification,  exert  such 
a  magical  effect  as  this  upon  the  status  of  a  man  who  may 
have  never  preached  a  sermon,  nor  held  a  brief,  nor  written 
a  prescription  in  his  life?  Nor  is  he,  perhaps,  likely  to 
think  any  answer  satisfactory,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
two  answers  can  be  given  him,  and  one  of  the  two  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  learned  professions  upon  which  these  answers 
are  founded  need  not  remain  a  distinction  unshared  with 
them  by  actors  for  a  day  longer  than  the  actors  themselves 
choose  to  let  it  remain  so.  The  former  of  these  peculiarities 
is  the  simple  and  commonplace  one  of  artificial  limitation. 
It  matters  comparatively  little  what  the  prescribed  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  calling  are,  so  long  as  they  are  prescribed  by  some 
recognized  external  authority,  and  not  determined  by  the 
sweet  will  of  individuals.  Any  man  is  an  actor,  or  for  that 
matter  an  artist  of  any  sort,  who  chooses  to  call  himself  so. 
Any  man  is  not  a  clergyman,  barrister,  or  medical  man  who 
chooses  to  adopt  one  of  those  titles,  and  in  the  last  of 
the  three  cases  he  can  be  criminally  indicted  for  assuming 
it  without  legal  sanction.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  intelligible 
reason  why  the  professions  should  create  status  while  the 
arts  do  not.  But  there  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  in  which  artists  in  general,  and  actors  in  particular, 
might  imitate  them  if  they  chose.  The  professions  possess 
an  etiquette — an  unwritten  code  of  conventions,  designed, 
though  no  doubt  imperfectly,  and  at  times  even  irrationally, 
but  still  designed,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  profes¬ 
sional  conduct,  and  to  preserve  them  as  fit  employments 
for  honourable  men.  And  one  of  these  conventions  happens 
to  be  prohibitory  of  precisely  that  species  of  professional 
competition  to  which  some  well-known  actors  of  the  present 
day  are  so  deplorably  addicted.  Touting  and  self-advertise¬ 
ment,  the  too-eager  pursuit  of  the  profits  of  their  calling  by 
irregular  appeals  of  any  kind  to  public  patronage,  are  as 
sternly  discountenanced  at  the  Bar  and  have  until  lately 
been  so  in  medicine  as  they  are  actively  followed  on  the 
stage.  In  the  two  professions  they  are  felt  to  be  practices 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  calling  and  of  those  whcq 
follow  it.  Among  actors  apparently  it  is  not  so  ;  but  then 
they  can  hardly  wonder  that  an  occupation  that  has  less 
dignity  to  be  respected  should  have  also  less  dignity  to 
confer. 


TIIE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SPAIN. 

T  is  no  consolation  for  the  people  of  Alliama  and  the 
other  small  Andalusian  towns  shattered  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Christmas  evening  and  the  following  days  to 
know  that  things  might  well  have  been  worse.  Without 
being  callous,  however,  Spaniards  of  other  provinces  and 
people  in  the  rest  of  Europe  may  find  somo  consolation 
in  the  reflection.  If  the  course  takon  by  the  severest 
shock  had  been  only  a  little  more  northerly,  the  loss  of 
life  must  have  been  incomparably  greater,  and  the  buildings 


destroyed  would  almost  certainly  have  included  works  of 
historic  and  artistic  interest  which  are  absolutely  without 
parallel  in  the  world.  Where  the  earthquake  was  at  its 
worst,  it  does  indeed  seem  to  have  brought  absolute  ruin. 
Alhama  and  Periana  have  been  completely  wrecked,  while  a 
number  of  other  small  towns  have  suffered  only  a  little  less 
severely.  From  the  reports  published  up  to  the  present  date 
it  appears  that  about  two  thousand  lives  have  been  lost.  The 
Spaniard — and  particularly  the  Southern  Spaniard — has 
inherited  a  certain  laxity  in  the  use  of  figures,  along  with 
much  else,  from  his  Oriental  masters,  who  were  also  to  some 
extent  his  ancestors,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  not  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  killed  by  the  telegrams  did  none  the  less 
escape  the  earthquake.  The  reports  of  the  engineer  officers 
sent  to  help  the  sufferers  leave,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
loss  has  been  grievous.  They  have  found  three  hundred 
corpses  in  one  place,  a  hundred  in  another,  and  fifty  in  a 
third.  If  these  numbers  seem  a  little  too  round  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  they  are  still  probably  approximately  correct. 
Outside  of  the  larger  towns  to  which  the  soldiers  have  been, 
sent  there  are  doubtless  many  villages  which  have  suffered, 
equally  badly.  Communication  is  so  difficult  in  Spain,  and 
the  remoter  country  districts  are  so  little  accustomed  to  look 
for  help  of  any  kind  in  their  troubles,  that  it  will  probably 
never  be  known  what  the  wilder  mountain  districts  of 
Granada  and  Malaga  have  had  to  bear  during  or  after  the 
earthquake.  The  general  poverty  of  Spain  makes  it  certain 
that  the  consequences  of  the  convulsion  will  weigh  for  long 
on  the  afflicted  districts. 

It  would  be  equally  priggish  and  inhuman  to  find  a 
subject  of  satisfaction  in  the  mere  fact  that  such  buildings 
as  the  Alhambra  and  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  have  escaped 
unhurt  or  very  little  damaged.  When  they  get  off,  however, 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  necessarily  saved 
with  them.  If  the  earthquake  had  been  as  severe  at 
Malaga,  Granada,  or  Seville  as  it  has  been  at  Alhama, 
the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  on  a  scale  such  as  has 
not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  Lisbon. 
Remembering  how  closely  the  people  and  the  buildings 
are  connected,  there  is  every  reason  for  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  the  Alhambra  has  escaped  untouched,  and 
that  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  with  its  famous  tower  has 
apparently  suffered  very  little.  It  is,  perhaps,  early  to 
be  sure  as  to  the  safety  of  these  latter  buildings.  As 
regards  the  Giralda,  it  is  said  that  the  existing  fissures 
in  the  masonry  have  been  enlarged  by  the  earthquake.  Of 
course  this  may  not  mean  that  there  is  any  immediate 
danger ;  but  it  may  equally  be  a  warning  that  if  prompt 
steps  are  not  taken,  the  tower  will  get  into  a  dangerous 
state  and  crumble  down  at  the  slightest  shock.  The  fall  of 
the  Giralda  would  not  only  be  the  loss  of  an  absolutely 
unique  piece  of  architecture,  but  would  entail  at  least  the 
serious  risk  of  almost  total  ruin  to  the  Cathedral.  All  the 
civilized  world  has  an  interest  in  preventing  such  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  If  it  is  indeed  threatened,  there  is  unhappily  no 
great  probability  that  the  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  Nothing  is  ever  done  promptly  in  Spain,  and, 
even  if  the  will  to  act  is  there,  the  means  are  commonly 
wanting.  The  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Madrid  have  had  to  confess  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  any  earthquake  because  they  had  not  been  supplied 
with  money  to  buy  the  necessary  instruments  for  making 
their  observatio*s.  The  national  disease  called  falta  de. 
recursos,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  want  of  pence,  and 
which  has  caused  so  many  imposing  undertakings  to  re¬ 
main  unfinished  in  Spain,  is  certain  to  become  acute  in 
the  presence  of  a  general  national  calamity.  A  country 
which  cannot  afford  to  fit  out  its  Observatory  can  hardly 
find  moans  for  costly  undertakings  for  the  preservation 
(by  which  wo  do  not  in  the  least  mean  the  restoration) 
of  ancient  buildings.  The  Church  of  Seville,  which  was 
rich  enough  to  do  the  work  for  itself  fifty  years  ago, 
has  been  despoiled  by  high-minded  reformers  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  apostolic  poverty.  For  the  present,  however, 
it  is  not  proved  that  the  outlay  will  be  needed,  and  on 
every  ground  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  never  will,  for  whero 
money  is  called  for  already  it  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
Government  has  allowed  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  their  assistance.  After 
the  usual  percentage  has  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  this  will  probably  bo  found  to  supply  a  dollar  a 
head  to  a  minority  of  the  victims.  The  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  Government  may  not  bo  a  proper  subject  for  re¬ 
proach,  though  it  is  considerably  more  its  fault  than  its  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  it  is  a  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  calls  on 
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its  purse  may  be  few.  The  King  has  set  an  honourable 
example  of  charity  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  followed, 
but  the  Spaniards  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  general  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  in  any  case  the  moneyed  class  is  very  small. 


IRELAND. 

OBSERVERS,  not  otherwise  biassed  than  by  the  natural 
desire  of  mankind  to  make  things  pleasant,  appear  all 
agreed  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  has  improved.  The 
patient  is  neither  raving  with  delirium  nor  gasping  in 
asphyxia.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  yet  breathe  with 
perfect  comfort,  and  that  there  is  still  a  little  matter  of  a 
strait-waistcoat  which  it  is  universally  agreed  can  only  be 
readjusted  and  not  removed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  But  otherwise  the  case  is  hopeful,  we  are  pretty 
generally  assured.  Ireland  has  had  two  fairly  abundant 
harvests — answering,  let  us  say,  to  a  couple  of  good  nights’ 
sleep ;  and  the  agricultural  depression  from  which  she  is 
still  admitted  to  he  suffering  simply  shows  that  she  requires 
this  restorative  of  Nature  to  be  administered  to  her  a 
little  longer.  All  this,  of  coui’se,  would  be  very  pleasant 
hearing  if  only  there  were  no  need  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  anything  but  the  outward  symptoms  of  ease 
or  discomfort  which  a  sick  man  or  a  sick  people  may 
for  the  moment  display.  One  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  scrutinizing  these  good  accounts  of  our  Irish  patient  a 
little  more  closely ;  and  on  so  doing  we  find  much  to  qualify 
their  apparently  favourable  character.  One  disagreeable 
feature  about  them  is  that  they  appear  to  be  founded,  so  far 
as  prognostics  go,  on  a  slight  confusion  between  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  tonic  and  those  of  an  opiate.  There  are,  we 
are  told,  “  some  darker  shades  to  the  picture”  of  Ireland’s 
well-being — one  of  these  darker  shades  being  that  “  the 
“  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Act  have  not,  as  yet,  led  to 
“  any  improvement  in  Irish  agriculture  or  any  important 
“  addition  to  the  produce  of  Ireland.”  This  is  much  like 
saying  that  the  invalid  does  not  seem  as  lively  as  was  to  be 
expected  after  his  last  dose  of  morphia,  or  that  though  he  has 
been  subjected  to  a  steadily  lowering  treatment,  he  does  not 
appear  to  gain  flesh.  However,  the  excuse  for  such  language 
in  the  present  case  no  doubt  is,  that  the  legislative  remedies 
referred  to  were  administered  so  long  ago  that  even  their 
ostensible  object  and  repeated  operation  have  been  forgotten. 
We  do  not  know  that  anybody,  or  at  least  that  any  sensible 
and  sincere  Englishman,  ever  supported  the  Land  Act  and 
the  Arrears  Act  on  the  ground  of  their  being  likely  to 
“  improve  Irish  agriculture  ”  and  make  “  important  adcli- 
“  tions  to  the  produce  of  Ireland.”  What  the  candid 
defenders  of  this  legislation  said  was  that  it  would  induce 
certain  Irish  tenants  to  cease  from  murdering  Irish  land¬ 
lords  and  their  agents,  and  “  carding  ”  the  backs  or  burning 
the  ricks  or  mutilating  the  cattle  of  certain  other  tenants 
who  had  been  guilty  of  paying  their  rents.  Moreover,  these 
candid  persons  sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  improvement  of  Irish  manners  which  -would  thus 
be  brought  about  was  an  object  of  more  urgent  need 
than  any  improvements  in  Irish  agriculture,  and  that 
no  “  addition,”  however  “  important,”  to  the  “  produce  of 
“  Ireland,”  could  compare  with  the  important  addition  to 
the  number  of  living  landlords  and  agents,  of  unburnt  ricks 
and  unmutilated  cattle,  which  the  Land  Act  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  effect.  The  Act  was  accordingly  passed ;  and 
supplemented,  on  the  famous  “stone-broth”  principle,  by 
extremely  stringent  measures  of  police,  it  was  found  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  Considerately  discouraged  by 
the  Crimes  Act  from  being  too  much  out  of  doors  after  dark, 
the  Irish  cottier  had,  so  to  speak,  a  perpetual  succession  of 
“  Saturday  nights  ”  in  which  to  study  the  new  agrarian 
legislation,  and,  in  the  quietude  of  his  cot,  his  mind  in¬ 
sensibly  opened  to  its  healing  influences.  He  laid  aside  the 
“  owld  blundherbuss,”  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Land 
Courts,  and  from  that  moment  outrages  upon  anything 
except  equity  began  steadily  to  decline.  The  Act,  in  other 
words,  attained  its  end — the  only  end  contemplated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  admission  of  all  veracious  persons,  by  its  authors; 
and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  complain  of  it  now  for  not  doing- 
something  which  it  -was  never  intended  to  do,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  it  was  only  too  likely  to  effect  the  exact 
reverse. 

The  latter  probability  was,  indeed,  urged  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Land  Act  at  the  time  when  it  was  under 
discussion.  It  was  pessimistically  said  that  the  mere  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Irish  tenant  of  a  sum  of  money  from  out 


of  the  pocket  of  his  landlord  was  likely  rather  to  discourage 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  (which,  after  all,  is  carried 
on  in  fields,  and  not  in  law-courts),  and  that  the  motive  of 
the  cultivator  to  make  additions,  important  or  otherwise, 
to  the  produce  of  Ireland  would  be  weakened  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  importance  of  the  subtraction  to  which  he  had 
subjected,  or  might  hope  to  subject,  the  property  of  the 
landowner.  Unreasonably  gloomy  as  these  anticipations 
appeared  to  be  at  the  time,  they  seem  now  to  be  receiving 
actual  fulfilment.  The  Irish  tenant  is  far  too  much  engaged 
in  operations  of  a  more  promising  kind  than  those  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  have  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  his  farm. 
The  Government  have  given  him  other  soil  to  cultivate, 
and  he  has  taken  to  it  very  kindly  indeed.  Thus  we  find 
even  that  sanguine  observer  who  had  hoped  that  the  Land 
Act  would  improve  agriculture  and  increase  produce — we 
find  even  him  admitting,  surely  to  his  own  discomfiture, 
that  the  Irish  tenant  has  his  eye  upon  improvement  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  quite  a  different  kind.  “  The  farmers,”  he  says, 
“  notwithstanding  the  large  abatements  they  have  obtained 
“  in  the  Land  Court,  or  have  wrung  from  the  necessities  of 
“  their  landlords  by  agreements  out  of  Court,  amounting 
“  probably  to  a  reduction  all  round  of  Irish  rents  by  one- 
“  fourth  or  one-fifth,  are  quite  willing  to  take  the  word  of 
“  Mr.  O’Kelly  or  Mr.  Redmond  that  they  are  still  rack- 
“  rented.  A  demand  for  another  20  per  cent,  abatement 
“  of  rents  is  now  made  in  parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
“  and  other  districts  upon  the  plea  of  poverty.”  On  more 
than  one  estate,  we  are  told,  the  tenantry  have  come  in 
a  body  to  the  agent,  declaring  that  unless  they  obtained 
the  reduction  they  sought  they  would  pay  nothing  at  all, 
and,  on  receiving  the  answer  that  their  cases  could  only 
be  separately  considered  as  matters  of  favour,  have  retired 
with  their  money  in  their  pockets.  It  is  among  a  population 
in  such  a  mood  as  this  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  just  planned 
an  oratorical  “  progress,”  having,  indeed,  already  delivered 
the  first  of  a  series  of  speeches  which  are  to  lay  the  basis 
of  a  fresh  agitation.  Satisfactory  as  may  be  the  material 
condition  of  Ireland  in  the  view  of  the  observers  and  critics 
whom  we  have  quoted,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Parnell 
will  find  ready  listeners  enough.  Lord  Longford’s  country¬ 
men  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  take  the  very  sensible 
advice  which  he  has  given  them  in  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
to  “  dissolve  the  League,  disemploy  the  politicians,  adopt 
“  thoroughly  the  Union,  obey  the  law,  support  the  police, 
“  admit  that  the  1  Irish  idea  ’  is  disorder,  not  government, 
“  and  invite  from  outside  the  prudence,  the  thrift,  the 
“  methodical  industry  united  with  which  local  intelli- 
“  gence  and  ingenuity  can  work  on  profitable  lines.”  These 
admonitions,  we  fear,  will  be  regarded  as  counsels  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  men  whom  Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  Redmond 
are  able  to  influence  are  far  more  likely  to  be  struck  with 
the  “  simpler  plan  ”  suggested  by  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  -which  is  that  of  “  buying  out  on  fair  terms  those 
“  who  do  no  work,  but  live  on  that  of  other  men.”  Pro¬ 
bably,  however,  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  author  of  this 
advice  that  the  last  dozen  words  pretty  exactly  describe 
the  position  of  the  proprietor  ( qua  proprietor)  of  the 
estimable  newspaper  which  he  conducts,  and  that,  mutatis 
mutandis,  there  would  be  no  “  simpler  plan  ”  of  improving 
the  condition  of  his  compositors  than  that  which  he  has 
suggested. 

Will  any  one  who  talks  about  the  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  Ireland — not  being  himself  either 
an  Irish  Nationalist,  or  a  disintegrationist  English  Radical, 
or  an  intending  candidate  for  an  English  constituency 
with  a  large  Irish  vote,  or,  we  must  apparently  add,  a 
new  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — undertake  to  say 
that  the  quasi-tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  what¬ 
ever  other  signs  of  contentment  may  be  observable 
in  it,  would  subsist  for  a  week  longer  than  the  statutox-y 
life  of  the  Crimes  Act,  supposing  that  enactment  not  to  be 
renewed  1  We  do  not  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
we  have  mentioned,  anybody  would.  We  cannot  even  think 
that  Mr.  Caine  himself,  though  he  has  made  such  haste  to 
commit  the  first  official  indiscretion,  can  really  imagine 
that  any  section  of  the  Cabinet,  we  will  not  say  con¬ 
templates  at  this  moment  allowing  the  Crimes  Act  to 
lapse,  but  even  foi-esees  the  faintest  probability  of  beinj? 
able  to  do  so  with  safety  by  next  autumn.  One  is  forced 
to  suppose  that  when  Mr.  Caine  l-emarked  that  “  we 
could  not  go  on  for  ever  renewing  Coei-cion  Bills  ”  he 
intended  no  more  than  a  vague  advertisement  of  the 
tenderness  of  Radical  susceptibilities.  The  Government 
must  have  made  up  their  mind  ei-e  this  that,  if  things  re- 
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main  as  they  are  at  present,  this  particular  “  Coercion  Bill  ” 
■will,  at  any  rate,  have  to  be  renewed  this  year ;  and  that 
there  seems  very  little  likelihood  of  things  undergoing  any 
change  for  the  better.  However,  if  that  be  not  yet  their 
conclusion,  there  fortunately  exists  an  influence  strong 
enough  to  force  it  upon  them.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Lord  Spencer  would  resign  if  the  Government 
refused  to  renew  the  Crimes  Act,  and  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  they  would  dare  to  face  his  resignation. 


YACHTING  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  wane  of  America’s  merchant  marine  is  a  mortification  to 
her  own  people  and  a  subject  of  remark  to  all  others.  It 
seems  strange  that  in  a  country  where  law-making  is  such  a  facile 
process  there  is  not  some  good  legislation  looking  toward  the 
preservation  of  shipping  interests.  And  yet  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  conspicuous  peculiarities  of  American  laws  in  reference 
to  this  vital  question,  the  greatest  source  of  astonishment  must  be 
the  existence  of  aDy  merchant  marine  whatever.  The  secret  of 
the  resistance  made  by  American  shipping  to  American  laws  is  to 
he  found  among  the  yachtsmen  of  the  country.  Throughout  the 
stagnation  of  the  past  twelve  years  they  have  been  almost  the 
only  persons  who  have  done  anything  to  cherish  the  maritime 
spirit  of  their  country,  and  no  intelligent  observer  can  doubt  that 
the  yachtsmen,  with  their  constant  search  after  the  best  models, 
have  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  American  naval  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  yachting  circle  of  the  United  States  is  large,  prosperous,  and 
thoroughly  sportsmanlike,  except,  perhaps,  when  conditions  have  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  America  Cup.  The  growth  of  the  amusement, 
since  it  received  a  recognized  existence  forty  years  ago  by  the 
formation  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  has  been  steady  and 
wisely  directed.  Forty  years  ago  nine  men  and  nine  boats  be¬ 
longed  to  the  club  just  named.  To-day  the  American  fleets  con¬ 
sist  of  nearly  seven  hundred  cabin  yachts,  and  over  one  thousand 
open  boats  of  the  jib  and  mainsail  and  cat-boat  varieties.  The 
total  tonnage  for  the  present  year  is  about  twenty-two  thousand 
tons,  it  employs  nearly  three  thousand  regular  hands,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  value  of  about  £3,000,000.  The  majority  of  American 
yachtsmen  are  those  who  indulge  in  the  sport  in  hours  snatched 
from  the  afternoons  of  business  days.  There  are  a  number,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  fond  of  long  cruises,  and  their  private  signals  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies  or  of  the  Aegean 
Isles.  Racing  is  popular  with  American  yachtsmen,  and  spirited 
contests  take  place  every  season  in  New  York  Bay,  at  New  London, 
Newport,  and  Boston. 

Although  the  spirit  which  animates  American  and  English 
yachtsmen  is  the  same,  there  has  been,  and  still  is  to  a  noteworthy 
extent,  a  difference  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  proper  build  of  a 
yacht.  The  Englishman  sails  in  a  cutter  when  he  wants  any¬ 
thing  smaller  than  a  schooner,  and  the  American  sails  in  a  sloop. 
The  Englishman’s  boat  is  deep  and  narrow,  the  American’s 
boat  is  shallow  and  broad.  The  Englishman  not  inaptly  calls 
the  American’s  boat  a  “  skimming  dish,”  and  the  American 
retorts  that  the  Englishman’s  boat  is  a  knife-blade,  and  adds, 
with  somewhat  forced  humour,  that  she  is  so  narrow  that  the 
crew  must  sit  astride  of  her  to  save  themselves  from  falling-  off. 
The  contest  between  cutters  and  sloops  has  been  going  on 
in  America  for  several  years,  and  though  the  shallow  boats 
are  still  in  the  ascendant,  cutters  are  steadily  becoming  more 
numerous.  The  present  tendency  appears  to  be  to  devise  a  mean 
between  the  extreme  types.  The  British  yacht  possesses  sea-going 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.  She  is  first  in  light  winds  and  in 
heavy  weather  ;  and,  as  she  has  her  greatest  stability  when  on  her 
beam-ends,  she  is  practically  uncapsizable.  The  objections  which 
the  American  yachtsmen  urge  against  our  vessels  are  their  great 
cost,  their  excessive  heeling,  and  their  heavy  draught  of  water.  The 
cost,  however,  arises  from  the  excellence  of  their  build.  The  heel¬ 
ing  occurs  only  in  strong  whole-sail  winds.  In  light  weather,  or 
under  reefs,  these  boats  stand  up  well  enough.  In  the  matter  of 
draught  the  American  yacht  has  the  advantage  only  under  certain 
circumstances.  Her  normal  condition  is  with  her  centre-board 
down,  when  she  draws  more  water  than  a  cutter.  Of  course  there 
are  special  occasions  when  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  centre¬ 
board  up ;  but  these  occasions  are  rare,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
questioned  whether  they  uro  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the 
sacrifice  of  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  keel  and  a  low  outside 
ballast,  a  better  performance  in  rough  water,  finer  construction, 
and  more  cabin  room.  Gradually,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  American  yachts  in  the  direction  of  more  depth, 
although,  as  before  stated,  the  shallow,  broad  boats  still  prevail. 
The  American  yachtsman  has  his  arguments  in  their  favour.  They 
possess  great  stiffness  in  light  winds,  and  comfort ;  their  first  cost, 
partly  by  reason  of  their  iron  ballast,  is  small ;  they  are  quick 
in  stays;  they  show  high  speed  with  strong  lower-sail  winds 
ii.  smooth  water ;  and  they  possess  a  keel  which  can  be 
hauled  up  when  necessary.  But  there  nro  objections  of  no  little 
weight  urged  against  them.  They  are  bard  on  their  helms;  they 
require  large  sails,  and  they  capsize  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
In  rough  weather  they  frequently  miss  stays,  they  are  not  good 
sea  boats,  and  they  have  little  deck  room.  In  light  winds  they 
are  slow;  in  a  seaway  they  make  great  leeway.  They  do  not 


work  to  windward  well  except  in  smooth  weather.  There  is  always 
danger  of  grounding  the  centre-board  and  twisting  it  so  as  to 
cause  leaks  in  the  trunk.  They  are  expensive  in  wear  and  are 
comparatively  short-lived.  Nevertheless,  they  have  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  the  American  fancy,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  some  time 
before  the  deep  cutter  obtains  a  firm  footing  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  customary  there  to  use  the  sloop  rig  on  yachts  ranging  as  high 
as  75  feet  in  length,  in  spite  of  its  unhandiness  and  unsafety  in 
heavy  weather.  The  cutter  and  yawl  rigs  are  much  better,  and  then- 
use  is  increasing  in  America.  The  latter  form  has  almost  super¬ 
seded  the  sloop  rig  in  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club.  For  large 
yachts  the  schooner  rig  has  always  been  preferred  in  America. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  topsail  schooners,  no 
other  class  is  seen.  The  American  yachts  are  graceful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  finished  within  and  without  with  great  taste. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  money  lavished  on  the  woodwork  and  up¬ 
holstery  of  the  cabins  might  be  more  advantageously  spent  on  the 
rigging  ;  but  if  the  American  yacht-owners  choose  to  buy  new 
topmasts  by  the  half-dozen,  and  new  canvas  by  the  bolt,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  their  innocent  amusement.  In¬ 
telligence  and  an  eager  desire  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  how¬ 
ever,  are  characteristic  of  the  yachtsmen  of  the  United  States. 
The  sloop  and  cutter  question  is  fiercely  debated  from  the  opening 
of  every  season  to  its  close,  and  every  summer  witnesses  the 
building  of  new  yachts,  which  depart  further  from  the  old  models 
and  approach  more  nearly  the  cutter  than  their  predecessors. 

Most  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  of  New  York.  Young  as  it  is  in  years,  this  organi¬ 
zation,  founded  on  true  yachting  principles,  is  fast  approaching  the 
leading  position  among  American  clubs.  It  was  founded  at 
Oyster  Bay  in  1872,  and  in  1875  moved  its  head-quarters  to  New 
York.  It  originally  contained  only  small  boats,  but  in  1874  the 
schooner  Ariel  became  its  flagship,  and  large  yachts  have  ever 
since  flown  its  flags.  In  1881  a  club-house  and  basin  for  wintering 
boats  were  constructed  on  the  east  shore  of  Staten  Island.  In  the 
fall  of  1881  the  club  entertained  the  Scotch  cutter  Madge,  and 
her  races  were  sailed  under  the  club's  auspices.  The  term 
Corinthian  explains  the  true  spirit  of  the  Seawanhaka  Club.  The 
members  sail  their  own  yachts.  In  the  annual  regattas  of  this 
club,  not  only  the  captains  but  the  crews  are  amateur  sailors. 
Autumn  races  usually  take  place,  in  which  the  crews  may  be 
professional,  but  the  captain  must  be  an  amateur,  and  though 
these  races  are  open  to  yachts  from  other  clubs,  all  entries  must 
conform  to  this  rule.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Seawanhaka 
Club  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  cutter  club,  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  so  many  boats  of  this  class.  The  average 
amateur  sailor  finds  that  he  can  handle  a  cutter  much  better 
than  a  sloop.  The  members  of  the  Seawanhaka  Club  have  taken 
the  lead  in  all  improvements  in  yachting  in  America.  They 
were  the  first  to  dispense  with  gold  lace  and  filagree  on  then- 
uniforms,  and  to  wear  plain  black  buttons.  They  were  the  first  to 
establish  a  system  of  etiquette,  the  first  to  allow  the  use  of  spin¬ 
nakers  in  yacht  races,  and  the  first  to  make  sail  area  a  factor  in 
time  allowances.  The  club  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  importance 
of  small-boat  sailing,  to  which  its  origin  was  due.  Every  year 
it  has  an  open-boat  regatta,  in  which  the  entries  are  numerous, 
and  the  handling  of  the  boats  is  clever.  It  was  the  first  club  to 
throw  open  its  regattas,  an  example  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  American  yacht  clubs.  Its  members  are  mostly  young 
men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  belonging  to  the  oldest  American 
families.  The  organization  has  worked  with  a  distinct  purpose, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  develop  genuine  yachting 
feeling  in  America.  The  membership  is  now  208,  and  the  fleet 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  yachts.  The  present 
commodore  is  Mr.  Archibald  Rogers,  owner  of  the  Bcclouin,  the 
largest  American  cutter,  70  feet  long. 

The  oldest  yachting  organization  in  America  is  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  It  was  founded  in  July  1844,  and  held  its  first 
regatta — the  first  in  America — on  July  17,  1845.  No  yacht 
under  25  tons  was  allowed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  club  fleet 
until  1869,  when  a  Mr.  Livingston  built  the  White  Cup,  of 
15  tons.  That  tonnage  was  then  fixed  as  the  lowest  ad¬ 
missible  to  the  club,  and  remains  so  still.  The  system  of  time 
allowance  used  at  the  first  regatta  gave  45  seconds  per  ton. 
Up  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
country  still  holding  a  position  among  maritime  nations,  the 
regattas  of  its  principal  yacht  club  aroused  great  interest  through¬ 
out  the  country.  From  1846  to  1848  Boston  people  bought  up 
nearly  all  the  club's  best  yachts,  and  the  organization  threatened 
to  disappear ;  but  a  determined  effort  kept  it  alive.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  yacht  races  have  been  sailed  by  boats  belonging  to 
this  club.  In  1831  the  schooner-yacht  America  won  the  America 
Cup  at  Cowes,  beating  eight  cutters  and  seven  schooners.  The 
owners  of  the  winning  yacht  presented  the  cup  to  the  club  to 
remain  a  perpetual  international  challenge  cup.  As  need  hardly 
be  said,  the  cup  still  remains  in  America;  but  how  much 
peculiar  conditions  have  had  to  do  with  this  result,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  decide.  To  race  for  it  under  the  regulations  issued  some 
little  time  ngo  would  be  certainly  an  act  of  great  boldness  on 
the  part  of  an  English  yachtsman.  Besides  the  matches  for  the 
cup,  some  memorable  races  have  been  sailed  by  yachts  belonging 
to  this  club.  In  1866  the  Vesta,  Fleetwing,  and  Henrietta, 
schooners,  sailed  nn  ocean  race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cowes. 
In  1870  the  English  yacht  Cambria  and  the  New  York  yacht 
Dauntless  raced  from  Queenstown  to  New  York.  The  British 
yacht  won  ;  but  in  that  same  year  the  Sappho,  of  the  New 
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York  Yacht  Club,  beat  the  Cambria  twice  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  beat  her  well  each  time ;  and  then  her  owner,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic,  but  in  this  case  quite  justifiable  Yankee  vanity, 
sailed  her  up  and  down  the  Channel  with  a  sign  in  her  rig¬ 
ging  bearing  a  challenge  to  the  world.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  has  435  members  and  135  yachts.  The  largest  schooner 
is  William  Astor’s  Ambassadress,  a  keel  vessel,  146  feet  over 
all,  and  of  400  tons  burden.  The  largest  sloop  is  Joseph  T. 
Earle’s  fast  Grade,  70  tons.  The  steam  yacht  Nourmahal,  1,200 
tons,  owned  by  William  Astor,  is  the  largest  steamer.  The  present 
Commodore  is  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  his  steamer  Namouna  i9  one  of  the  club’s  finest 
vessels,  and,  we  may  add,  a  handsomer  vessel  than  any  English 
steam-yacht.  Putting  aside  the  Hover,  which  does  look  like  a 
sea-going  ship,  the  Sea  Queen,  and  some  others,  the  steamers  of 
the  British  yachting  fleet,  with  their  funnels  in  a  position  which 
suggests  a  wrong  distribution  of  weights  and  other  evils,  too  often 
give  evidence  of  that  passion  for  ugliness  which,  in  our  days, 
animates  so  many  naval  architects. 

Next  in  age  to  the  New  York  Club  is  the  Southern  Yacht  Club, 
of  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1849.  It  bas  a  g°0(I  membership,  and 
some  fine  yachts.  The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  of  New  York,  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  small-boat  sailing,  and  has  a  large 
number  of  handsome  little  cabin  sloops  in  its  fleet.  It  has  a 
comfortable  club-house,  a  fine  anchorage,  and  a  good  winter  basin 
at  Bay  Ridge,  four  miles  below  the  city.  One  of  its  speciali¬ 
ties  is  the  pennant  regatta,  in  which  yachts  struggle  for  glory 
and  a  champion  pennant.  The  club  has  200  members  and  100 
boats.  The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  has  a  club-house  and  an¬ 
chorage  at  Larchmont,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  York. 
Members  go  down  to  the  club-house  and  spend  a  week  or  two  at  a 
time,  sailing  a  few  hours  every  day.  This  club  is  devoted  more 
than  the  others  to  the  art  of  sailing  small  boats.  The  Eastern 
Yacht  Club,  of  Boston,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  organization 
outside  of  New  York.  It  has  a  large  membership  and  many  of  the 
finest  yachts  in  the  country.  The  American  Yacht  Club  was 
founded  in  New  York  in  1S83  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
steam-yachting.  Its  first  regatta  was  held  during  the  past  summer, 
and  was  won  by  Jay  Gould’s  magnificent  steamer  Atalanta. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  at  this  moment  for  an  autumn 
regatta,  in  which  the  leading  steam-yachts  of  America  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  part. 


THE  NEW  GUEST. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best 

is  the  very  well-known  advice  which  Lamb  (after  Cotton)  gives 
for  the  reception  of  the  New  Year.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no 
better  recipe,  out  of  fashion  as  it  is  now,  for,  though  there  are 
many  new  guests  who  do  not  deserve  and  indeed  cannot  appreciate 
the  lusty  brimmers,  the  intelligent  host  always  has  the  resource  of 
Mr.  Burnand’s  immortal  sister  in  Mokeanna — he  can  “  drink  them 
himself.”  Even  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  even  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns, 
does  not  interfere  with  that  proceeding  in  private  houses.  But  the 
proceeding,  though  agreeable,  hardly  exhausts  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  in  these  days.  The  customers  of  the  professional 
pressman  and  prostitute,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  it,  do  not  agree 
that  his  only  vocation  is  filling  up  brimmers  to  that  gallant  young 
gentleman  burdened  with  care — a  great  deal  of  care  in  some 
cafjes — the  year  1885.  What  are  the  prospects  of  this  year’s 
turning  out  a  more  respectable  member  of  English  society  than 
the  last  four  years?  What  are  the  prospects  (which  are,  indeed, 
identical  with  those  last  mentioned)  of  the  British  nation  either 
showing  that  it  is  not  mostly  fools,  or  at  least  modestly  owning 
that  there  are  considerable  reasons  for  that  description  of  it? 
Anybody  who  wants  answers  to  these  questions  had  better  not  go 
10  the  daily  London  papers  of  last  Thursday.  Most  of  them  sing 
a  considerably  worse  version  (both  in  metre  and  sense)  of  Mr. 
Browning's  charming  snatch  in  Pippa  Passes  : — 

Morning  ’s  some  hours  after  seven, 

England’s  flag ’s  furled, 

Mr.  Gladstone's  not  yet  in  heaven  ; 

All ’s  right  with  the  world  ! 

After  this  concert,  it  is  rather  a  comfort  to  turn  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  “  Solo  in  Upper  Case,”  as  it  may  be  technically  termed, 
■which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  which  would  have 
rejoiced  infinitely  the  heart  of  the  great  historian  of  that  journal’s 
great  namesake."  The  P.M.  G.  sees  in  the  future  the  Responsibility 
of  England  for  Dark-skinned  races,  the  Amelioration  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Disinherited,  the  Duty  to  Educate  by  Agitation,  and 
about  as  many  more  capital  things,  decorated  by  capital  letters, 
as  George  de  Barnwell  saw  and  said  in  the  noblest  passage  of 
English  romantic  fiction. 

We,  too,  had  planned  a  New  Year’s  article  in  Accordance  with 
the  Requirements  of  the  Time;  We  had  Determined  to  Wither 
the  Wicked  Wishes  of  the  Wallowing  Wadical  Warmints,  and  to 
Bear  Boldly  the  Banner  of  a  Pure  and  Profitable  Patriotism.  But 
it  really  is  no  good  entering  into  these  typographic  contests ;  the 
resources  of  the  modern  printer  are  too  extensive  and  too  easily  at 
the  service  of  anybody  and  everybody.  Besides,  the  choice  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  or  rather  of  a  treatment,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  play 
to  us,  of  course  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  death  to  a  great  number  of  very 
estimable  people.  Last  week,  for  instance,  we  paid  our  little  com¬ 
pliment,  as  we  thought,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  hinting  at  the  same  time, 


as  the  interests  of  truth  require,  that,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
very  wonderful  and  admirable  man,  he  has  sometimes  done  things 
more  wonderful  than  admirable,  and  that  his  innocent  admirers 
sometimes  make — what  shall  we  say  ?— sometimes  make  eaters 
of  flapdoodle  of  themselves.  And  behold  the  suffering  postman, 
scarcely  recovered  from  wrestling  with  Christmas  cards,  brings  us 
a  copy  of  a  very  respectable  periodical  which  serves  as  the  organ 
of  the  blameless  Hyperboreans  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Scotsman  says  (in  about  a  column  and  a  half)  that  our  little  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  “  prolonged  sneer  ”  and  an 
“  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  kind  that  a  Thames  bargee,  being 
sober,  would  refuse  to  make.”  Good  gracious  !  Does  the  Scotsman 
want  us  to  make  attacks  on  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  kind  that  a  Thames 
bargee,  beiug  sober,  would  not  refuse  to  make?  From  some 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  interesting  personage  re¬ 
ferred  to  (they  know  him,  perhaps,  but  by  report  in  Edinburgh) 
we  really  must  decline.  There  are  limits  ;  and,  besides,  the  law 
has  affixed  certain  definite  penalties  to  the  lauguage  of  a  sober 
bargee  (he  usually  has  a  headache  and  is  much  worse-tongued  than 
when  in  his  cups)  which  it  never  would  do  to  have  enforced  on 
the  respectable  publisher  of  this  Review  at  Bow  Street.  After  a 
good  deal  of  this,  the  organ  of  the  blameless  Hyperboreans  quotes 
at  length  that  celebrated  saying  of  Sydney  Smith  w7hich  seems  to 
have  inflicted  such  an  insanabde  vulnus  on  the  foolisher  sort 
of  a  very  unfoolish  people.  But  surely  the  right  reading  of  that 
saying — which  has,  we  believe,  for  some  time  been  current  in 
Edinburgh — must  have  escaped  the  writer  who  is  pining  to  have  us 
use  the  language  of  a  soberThames  bargee?  The  best  modern  editors 
hold  that  Sydney  did  not  say  “It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to 
get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman,”  but  “A  surgical  operation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  joke  into  the  Scotsman ,”  and  many  persons  consider 
it  a  nitidissima  lectio.  Indeed,  the  operation  is  said  to  be  most 
difficult — though  the  late  Dr.  Hill  Burton  did,  according  to  legend, 
once  succeed,  in  a  manner  which  rather  proved  the  rule. 

Peace,  however,  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sturdiest  defender,  whose 
painful  state  has  only  beefi  noticed  to  show  how  very  careful  it  is 
necessary  for  writers  in  this  Review  to  be,  for  fear  of  hurting 
other  people's  feelings.  “  Drat  the  child  !  how  it  scratches,”  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
charming  of  English  novelettes,  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
as  to  this  innocent  habit  on  the  part  of  a  periodical — it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  periodical — that  came  into  existence  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Children,  especially  when  they  grow  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  should  not  scratch  ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  never  do  it — at 
least  expres.  But,  when  the  Scotsman  naturally,  but  perhaps  un¬ 
wisely,  expresses  its  fear  that  this  Review  “  will,  as  it  has  done 
before,  pick  out  words  here  and  there  from  the  criticism  on  its 
doings,”  and  make  wicked  fun  of  them,  the  attitude  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  too  touching.  We  compose  ourselves  into  a  mood  of  perfect 
calm.  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  play  with  us.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  after  all,  that  the  Pall  Mall's  views  about  the  Ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  Condition  of  the  Disinherited  are  very  sensible  and 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  typographic  propriety.  Lord  Derby 
was  quite  right  to  let  Prince  Bismarck  do  just  what  he  liked.  If 
Lord  Granville  did  not  answer  letters,  can  there  be  a  greater 
nuisance  than  answering  letters?  We  regard  as  a  reasonable 
document  an  epistle  which  lies  before  us  to  this  effect: — “Sir, 
— I  beg  respectfully  to  hope  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
young  man  who  brings  Mr.  Dash's  parcels  for  a  Christmas- 
box.  Yours,  A.  B.” — although  “  A.  B.”  is  not  Mr.  Dash  or 
the  young  man  or  any  one  that  we  ever  heard  of,  but  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  Christmas-box  compurgator  or  general  referee 
who  advises  mankind  to  be  beneficent.  We  consider  cold 
plum  pudding  wholesome;  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  offer  to 
practise  the  bargee  tongue  recommended  to  us  by  a  Constant 
Friend  and  Well-wisher.  We  have  already  resolved  not  to 
write  an  article  which  we  meditated  on  the  recent  disenfran¬ 
chisement  correspondence  in  the  Daily  News,  that  correspond¬ 
ence  wherein  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  enraging  the  Libe- 
rationists  by  politely  hinting  that  they  are  merely  jealous  of 
the  parsons,  and  drawing  all  sorts  of  answers  from  them  except  in 
regard  to  this  particular  hint  of  his.  That  article  would  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  Scotsman,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  hurt  some¬ 
body  else’s.  Our  name  is  Peace — in  the  older,  not  the  burglarious 
connexion. 

Here,  however,  are  two  little  schemes  for  conduct  in  1885  which 
have  reached  us  duly  signed  and  dated,  and  the  mention  of  which 
can  hurt  nobody.  Perhaps  the  schemer  does  not  wish  his  respect¬ 
able  name  to  be  made  public,  so  we  give  his  suggestions  only. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  a  scheme  for  Loudon  and  Provincial 
Societies,  of  Private  Reconciliation  and  Conciliation,  with  “  recon¬ 
ciliation  visitors”  and  “judicious  tracts  expressly  addressed  to 
newly-married  couples.”  1 1  is  second  scheme  is  intended  to  dispel 
the  daily  monotony,  dreariness,  and  solitude  of  private  home  life, 
which,  it  seems,  drives  the  sons  to  music-halls  and  the  daughters 
to  consumption,  while  the  domestic  servants,  “  distracted  and  wild, 
rush  to  the  streets,  and  turn  unfortunates,  as  a  very  change  and 
refuge.”  The  prospects  of  reform  by  “associated  homes,”  in  all 
these  directions,  seem  to  our  projector  unbounded.  But  one 
remark  of  his,  that  “  many  an  inmate  has  been  irretrievably  driven 
to  the  bottle  from  three  or  four  weeks  of  incessant  rain  and  wet,” 
is  a  little  obscure,  from  its  far-reaching  character.  Are  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Homes  going  to  alter  the  English  climate,  or  are  their 
members  going  to  live,  like  Fortunio,  under  a  gigantic  glass  house, 
and  reproduce  the  tropics,  so  that  nobody  may  have  an  excuse  for 
rushing  into  the  street  and  turning  unfortunate  ?  The  scheme  is 
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wide,  and  will  afford  plenty  of  occupation  for  earnest  workers 
during  the  whole  of  1885,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer.  As  for  the 
other°scheme,  we  distinctly  discern  the  fate  of  the  reconciliation 
tracts,  which  is  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  fate  of  the  Lecon- 
ciliation  Visitors  we  only  venture  dimly  to  hint  at.  But  if, 
according  to  the  programme,  they  “  try  and  assuage  misuuder-  1 
standing0  between  families”;  if  they  “  uphold  and  enjoin  the 
sacred  ties  of  relationship  and  marriage”;  if  they  “  protest  against 
members  of  the  same  family,  under  cover  or  not  of  the  etiquette- 
book,  deliberately,  barbarously,  and  causelessly  ignoring  and 
severin'”  sacred  ties  from  the  mere  accident  of  social  position  and 
wealth°  ;  if  they  also  protest  “against  all  money  and  slander 
squabbles,”  we  fear,  we  greatly  fear,  that  much  the  same 
thing  will  befall  them  as  befell  the  noble  Smith  O'Brine  when 
■he  rushed  upon  his  foes  by  the  Shannon  shore.  Strong  as  the 
very  strong  man  Kwasind  should  be  the  Reconciliation  \  isitor, 
a  wary  man  of  his  eyes  lest  haply  they  be  blacked,  and  handy  with 
his  ff-ts  so  at  least  as  to  ward  off,  if  not  to  return,  the  deliberate 
and  barbarous,  but  by  no  means  causeless  blows,  which  are 
likely  to  reward  his  intervention.  Riding  breeches  doubly  and 
trebly  seated  with  the  stoutest  felt  should  form  part  of  his  uniform, 
and  it  may  be  urged  from  one  point  of  view  that  his  collar  should 
be  of  untearable  materials  ;  from  another,  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
structed  to  rend  easily,  so  that  part  of  it  may  remain  in  the  hand 
of  the  unreconciled  oppressor,  while  the  Reconciliation  A  isitor  may 
flee  speedily  away. 

For  our  part,  we  fall  back  on  the  infallible  prognostication  which 
Master  Francis  produced  “Pour  Fan  perpetuel,”  some  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  ago,  and  which  never  failed  us  yet.  We  open  it, 
and  we  find  that  the  Germans  “  profiteront  s’ilz  ne  faillent.” 
Uould  anything  be  clearer  than  this  reference  to  the  future  of  the 
annexations  ?  That  “  ceste  annee  ne  se  fonderont  pas  beaucoup 
d'universitds  ” — which  is  a  miraculous  warning  to  the  partisans  of 
the  new  London  University  to  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold ;  and 
that  “  Egyptiens  ne  seront  pas  ceste  annee  reduicts  en  plate  forme 
de  leur  attente,”  which  is  simply  an  example  of  miritical  wisdom 
and  prophecy.  But  perhaps  there  is  even  a  more  admirable  sen¬ 
tence  than  this : — “  Ja  ne  sera  aultre  lune  que  celle  que  Dieu  crea 
au  commencement  du  monde  ” — a  sentence  whereon  the  writers  of 
certain  articles  last  Monday  and  Thursday  as  to  the  perfections  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  wonders  of  democratic  progress  might 
meditate  with  considerable  advantage.  Et  vous  aultres  vieux 
resveurs,  cffustes  vos  bezicles,  et  pesez  ces  motz  au  pois  du  satic- 
tuaire. 


THE  CODEX  BEZ.E  (D). 


OF  all  the  existing  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  none  that  is  so  curious  and  perplexing  as  the  tran- 
■3cript  of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1581  by  Theodore  Beza,  and 
acknowdedged  and  accepted  by  them  in  May  of  the  folio  wing  year. 
Few  manuscripts  have  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
scholars,  and  certainly  none  has  given  rise  to  such  a  diversity  of 
opinions  or  been  so  variously  estimated.  It  has  been  transcribed 
at  length  several  times,  and  was  printed  in  two  immense  folio 
volumes  by  Kipling  in  1793  in  a  type  which  was  intended  to 
imitate,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the  average  character  of  the  letters 
of  the  original.  More  recently  it  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Scrivener 
in  cursive  characters,  which  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more 
legible,  whilst  the  sham  facsimile  of  uncial  letters  seems  to  us  to 
possess  no  corresponding  advantage  whatever.  Now  that  it  has 
become  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  to  produce  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  such  as  has  been  made  of  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,  we  suppose  there  will  be  no  more  attempts  to 
cast  a  type  which  shall,  upon  the  whole,  resemble  the  writing  of 
any  valuable  MS.,  such  as  that  employed  by  Dr.  Kipling  for  the 
Codex  Bezse  or  by  Tischendorf  for  his  celebrated  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
The  expense  and  the  labour  ought  to  be  of  no  consideration,  if 
anything  were  to  be  gained  by  such  a  process,  but  the  ponderous 
work  of  Dr.  Kipling  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  idition  de  luxe, 
and  contributes  absolutely  nothing  to  our  knowledge  beyond  what 
can  be  learned  from  such  a  volume  as  Dr.  Scrivener's,  with  its 
specimens  of  real  facsimile.  Still,  though  we  grudge  useless  labour, 
we  have  no  words  adequately  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
ungrudging  toil  bestowed  by  Dr.  Scrivener  in  reproducing  every 
peculiarity  of  this  MS.  in  his  valuable  edition  of  it  published  just 
twenty  years  ago.  lie  lias  settled  many  of  the  dilhculties  which 
had  been  left  unsolved  by  his  predecessors  in  this  field  of  work, 
and  has  enabled  future  collators  to  form  their  own  conclusions, 
without  the  necessity  of  having  continual  recourse  to  the  original. 

The  Codex  is  bi-lingual,  having  a  Greek  text  on  the  left  page, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  it  on  the  right,  for  the  most  part 
extremely  literal,  so  much  so  as  indeed  to  be  sometimes  quite 
unintelligible  in  the  Latin.  And  here  we  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mistakes  that  have  been  made  ns  regards  this 
curious  document.  That  Bishop  Middleton  should  have  supposed 
the  Greek— in  parts,  at  least— to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Latin  is  perhaps  less  to  bo  wondered  at ;  but  that  Tischendorf 
should  have  been  of  the  satno  opinion  plainly  shows  that  I10 
could  have  scarcely  compared  any  half-dozen  pages  of  the  two 
together.  That  the  Latin  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek  is 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  number  of  strange  words  invented 
to  represent  the  Greek  text,  some  of  them  of  Greek  form, 
some  of  them  curiously  suggestive  of  the  derivation  of  modern 


French  words,  as  also  by  the  occasional  use  of  Roman  characters 
instead  of  Greek  in  the  Greek  text,  and  by  mistaken  meanings 
assigned  to  Greek  words  which  happen  to  be  written  alike  and  yet 
have  two  totally  distinct  meanings.  Thus  rj,  which  ought  to 
have  been  rendered  cut,  is  once  translated  hcec;  whilst  omnia 
dicitur  is  absolutely  unaccountable  if  the  Latin  be  taken  for 
original,  but  is  a  possible  mistake  of  a  scribe  wbo  knew  little  of 
either  language,  and  wanted  to  render  navra  Xeyernt  as  literally 
as  possible.  80  irvKp-q  could  not  have  been  invented  for  a  meaning 
of  prrimo,  whereas  a  translator  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word  might  easily  have  invented  primo,  which  suits  the 
sense  of  the  passage  fairly  well.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  Scrivener  has  completely  established  his  position  that 
the  version  (d)  was  made  from  (D),  or  from  a  text  almost  identical 
with  it ;  and,  moreover,  has  shown  to  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  it  was  written  in  Gaul  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century; 
but  we  are  entirely  unable  to  follow  him  when  he  says  that  the 
translator  perhaps  occasionally  considted  the  old  Latin  and 
St.  Jerome’s  versions,  though  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  seen 
them  and  retained  portions  of  them  in  his  memory.  If  the 
translator  had  had  access  to  either  of  these  versions  as  a  whole, 
he  would  have  more  frequently  availed  himself  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  when  at  a  loss  for  words,  or  when  unable  to  understand  the 
original,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  was  frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
mearnng  of  a  passage,  and  represented  it  word  for  word  without 
attaching  any  meaning  to  what  he  wrote. 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  version  of  Codex  Bezte  can  be  of  little  use  for 
critical  purposes  except  where  the  Greek  has  been  lost,  and  it 
affords  the  means  of  judging  what  the  Greek  must  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  this  version  is  of  the  highest  value  from  a  philological 
point  of  view,  and  for  such  purposes,  if  on  no  other  score,  Dr. 
Scrivener  would  be  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  having  produced 
a  copy  upon  which  entire  reliance  may  be  confidently  placed,  for 
probably  there  exists  no  more  accurate  collator  of  ancient  MSS. 
in  the  world.  We  are  further  indebted  to  Dr.  Scrivener's  intro¬ 
duction  for  its  notice  of  the  points  to  which  we  desire  to  draw 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are 
numerous  mistakes  of  writing  made  by  the  scribe  who  copied  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  for  they  are  both  apparently  written  by 
the  same  hand,  there  being  no  distinction  in  the  four  vowels 
(a),  (e),  (i),  (0),  nor  in  the  consonants  (n),  (p),  (t),  in  the  two 
languages;  the  same  letter  doing  duty,  in  Latin  for  (p)  and  in  Greek 
for  (0),  as  (c)  also  represents  the  Latin  (c)  and  the  Greek  (a-). 
But,  frequent  as  are  these  clerical  errors,  they  are  of  no  consequence 
to  our  present  purpose.  Far  more  common  are  the  systematic 
misspellings  of  words,  and  errors  of  grammatical  constructions, 
which  show  what  the  language  of  the  South  of  Gaul  was  as 
spoken  or  written  by  a  half-educated  scribe  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  admit  that  the  argument  has  somewhat  of 
the  vicious  circle  about  it.  Dr.  Scrivener  has,  we  think,  almost 
to  demonstration,  proved  from  internal  evidence,  and  it  is  the 
only  evidence  that  we  possess,  that  the  Codex  Bezte  was  tran¬ 
scribed  in  that  locality  and  at  that  period.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  the  document  is  very  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
extent  to  which,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  centuries,  a 
conquered  race  have  adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors 
— some  allowance  being  made  in  this  particular  case  for  the 
desire  to  represent  in  one  language  the  exact  words  and  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  other.  As  regards  this  allowance  we  may  just 
remark,  in  order  to  dismiss  the  case  from  further  consideration, 
that  there  arc  instances  in  which  the  translator  has  not  even 
pretended  to  understand  the  original.  One  instance  will  be 
sufficient.  In  Acts  xiii.  1  the  words  Kara  ryv  ovaav  essKr^aiav 
are  rendered  “aput  quern  erat  ecclesiam.”  It  is  really  difficult  to 
imagine  how  one  translator  could  have  given  such  a  version  and 
yet  have  understood  enough  of  the  languages  to  give  so  toler¬ 
able  a  version  as  he  has  made  in  most  parts.  The  solution  of 
there  being  two  different  translators  does  not  quite  answer  the 
case,  for  such  ridiculous  blunders  exist  close  by  passages  where 
the  rendering  is  quite  correct  and  given  in  what  may  be  by  courtesy 
called  classical  Latin.  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  probable  that  at 
least  two  different  hands  were  employed  on  this  version.  We  are 
unable  otherwise  to  account  for  the  general  superiority  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  idiom  exhibited  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  greater  portion  of  St.  Luke’s  and  the  Acts.  But 
we  propose  this  solution  with  some  diffidence,  and  probably  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  two  or  more  translators  were  changed  in 
very  rapid  succession  in  some  parts  of  the  work. 

The  principal  point  of  interest,  then,  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Codex  Beza} — usually  designated  as  (d) — is  the  evidence  it 
supplies  of  the  early  use  of  words  or  forms  which  afterwards 
became  common  in  ecclesiastical  Latin.  In  tho  enumeration  of 
the  instances  of  violation  of  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  Dr. 
Scrivener  might  have  omitted  to  notice  miserere  mild  for  miserere 
mei,  for  that  had  become  an  established  construction  before  tho 
date  of  this  document.  lie  has,  indeed,  made  ono  other  assertion 
which  amounts  more  nearly  to  a  mistake.  When,  in  Acts  vi.  7, 
tho  rendering  nimis  for  o-r/joSpn  is  pronounced  quite  wrong,  Dr. 
Scrivener  must  have  forgotten  tho  common  use  of  nimis  for  ualdc. 
or  ve/iementer  in  ecclesiastical  Latin,  of  which  this  is  only  an  early 
instance,  which  may  be  paralleled  by  similar  usage  even  in  St. 
Jerome’s  Vulgate,  and  has  since  become  so  very  common,  two 
instances  of  it  occurring  in  tho  119th  Psalm.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  nimis  is  used  in  classical  Latin  occasionally,  very  much 
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as  we  use  the  word  too  for  very,  in  place  of  valde ;  \Lav  having 
precisely  the  same  use  in  Greek,  being  explained  by  Hesychius  as 
equivalent  to  cr<j)68pa.  Nimis  is  also  used  in  this  very  MS.  as  the 
translation  of  \iav  when  \iav  means  very,  as  in  St.  Mark  ix.  3, 
\evKa  \iav,  Candida  nimis.  More  interesting  than  these  is  the  use 
of  the  verb  habere  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  such  as  is  occasionally 
found  in  St.  Augustine,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurs 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  phrase  resurgere  halent,  where 
we  should  have  expected  a  future.  Next  to  this  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  manuscript  is  the  almost  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  prepositions,  sometimes  with  an  accusative,  sometimes 
with  an  ablative  case,  plainly  indicative  of  want  of  education  in  the 
translator,  for  these  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  clerical  errors.  It  is  evident  that  the  translator  did 
not  think  the  particular  case  was  of  any  importance,  but  was  much 
guided  by  the  Greek,  even  aput  for  apud  being  once  used,  aput 
Jiominibus,  to  match  7 -apa  avdpanrois.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  cases  used  are  more  often  right  than  wrong  ;  but  when  they 
are  wrong  they  tend  to  follow  the  government  in  the  Greek 
text.  Thus,  in  St.  Luke  xxiv.  25,  and  elsewhere,  cnrev  rrpos  avrovs 
becomes  dixit  ad  eos,  whereas  eincv  avrois  is  dixit  illis.  Again, 
cm  iraaLv  01s,  in  omnibus  quibus,  whilst  in  the  next  verse  a  mosen 
for  euro  paaceos  may  perhaps  be  a  clerical  error  for  mosei. 
Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  are  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to 
adhere  as  literally  as  possible  to  the  forms  of  the  original,  the 
genitive  absolute  being  in  some  cases  used  for  the  ablative,  and 
that,  too,  where  no  other  government  for  the  genitive  can  be 
suggested.  Thus  a  is  once  made  to  govern  a  genitive,  galilcece, 
because  the  Greek  is  rqs  ya\i\aLas.  There  are,  however,  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  in  propter  jusjurandum  et  propter  sirnul  recumbentibus, 
which  are  difficult  to  account  for  even  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  mistake  of  the  scribe  who  copied  the  original  Latin.  It 
seems  too  violent  a  supposition  to  accuse  the  translator  of  airo 
Tiavrav  iro\cav  of  taking  the  genitives  both  masculine  and  feminine 
for  accusatives,  and  so  writing  de  omnem  ciuitatem. 

There  are  two  words  upon  which  Dr.  Scrivener  has  com¬ 
mented  which  he  thinks  point  also  to  the  Gallic  origin  of  the 
MS.  In  St.  Luke  xxi.  34  pcpipvais  is  rendered  soniis,  and  in 
St.  John  x.  10  rXc^q  has  been  translated  by  the  word  involet. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  US'  to  prove  much,  though  the  evidence 
of  the  former  instance  is  worth  something.  The  word  may  possibly 
be  a  mistake  of  writing  for  somniis,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
as  it  is  also  with  soinus, which  is  met  with  in  mediaeval  Latin,  and 
with  the  modern  French  soin.  The  other  word  involet  is  unques¬ 
tionably  connected  with  the  French  word  voler  to  steal,  but  then 
it  is  a  word  used  not  only  by  Catullus,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Scrivener, 
but  also  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus  and  later  writers,  and  must  have 
become  very  common  before  the  eighth  century,  because  involata 
is  used  in  the  Epinal  Glossary  as  the  word  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the — to  the  writer  less-known — word  abacta. 

Upon  the  whole  review  of  the  case  we  venture  the  conjecture 
that  the  document  is  a  transcript  executed  by  a  single  scribe  from 
a  copy  which  was  made  by  two  or  more  imperfectly-educated 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  some  kind  of  glossary  to  assist  them,  and 
who  made  their  translation  at  the  time  of  their  writing  the  Greek 
text,  probably  not  long  before  the  Codex  itself  was  copied.  We 
venture  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  Latin  text  of  Codex  Bezce 
as  useful  in  a  philological  point  of  view — though  this  portion  of 
the  MS.  must  be  pronounced  almost,  if  not  entirely,  useless  as  a 
contribution  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament. 

It  remains  to  describe  as  well  as  we  may  be  able  in  small 
compass  the  contents  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Codex  and  to 
oiler  an  estimate  of  its  value.  In  doing  so  we  shall  omit  all 
notice  of  subsequent  corrections  by  which  the  MS.  has  been 
more  or  less  disfigured,  confining  our  attention  to  what  was 
written  or  corrected  by  the  original  scribe.  Of  course  we 
need  hardly  say  that  for  any  information  we  can  give  the 
reader  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Scrivener’s  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Codex,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1864. 
He  has  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  that  Introduction  to  the 
proof  that  its  text,  which  differs  so  very  widely  from  every  other 
ancient  MS.,  is  in  the  main  identical  with  one  that  was  current  in 
East  and  West  in  the  second  century.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  the  evidence  of  this  point,  critics  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  value  of  this  MS.  con¬ 
siderably.  For  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  large  number  of 
interpolations  which  occur  in  the  text,  some  of  them  supported  by 
no  other  authority  whatever,  whilst  a  large  number  are  counte¬ 
nanced  by  early  versions  and  quotations  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  Dr.  Scrivener’s  point.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  satisfy 
himself  as  regards  this  may  be  referred  to  the  various  readings  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages  of  either  of  the  first  three  parts  of  Tregelles’s 
Greek  New  Testament. 

Any  one  who  wanted  to  disparage  the  value  of  Codex  Bezce 
could  scarcely  find  a  better  argument  than  by  referring  to  the 
verses  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  where  the  names 
in  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Matthew  are  produced  in  an  in¬ 
verted  order  by  the  third  evangelist.  As  there  is  no  vestige  of 
sanction  for  this  in  any  MS.  or  version,  it  is  certainly  an  error, 
and  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  any  other  terms  than  a  wilful  and 
wanton  alteration  of  the  text.  And  a  single  undoubted  instance 
of  this  kind  would  go  far  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  all  un¬ 
supported  additions  to  the  text,  which  abound  in  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  and  still  more  frequently  occur  in  the  Acts.  We  can  only 
afford  space  for  one  such  passage  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 


After  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  this  MS.  inserts  the 
following  words,  and  they  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else : — 

rq  avrq  qpepa  dcacrapcvocr 
riva  epya^opevov  to>  cra/43ari)  cnrev  avreo 
avdpame  cl  pev  otfiacr  r  1  ttoickt 
paKapiocr  et  et  fie  pq  otfiacr  emKaraparocr 
/cat  TrapafiaTqcr  et  too  vopov. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which  this  came,  it  can 
have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  we  may 
observe  that  nearly  all  of  the  other  passages  which  rest  on  no  other 
evidence  than  that  of  this  single  MS.  would  be  condemned  on  the 
same  ground,  and  also  most  of  them  on  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  internal  evidence. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  an  objection  which  is  not  without  some 
weight.  There  are  several  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
MS.  so  far  as  Greek  documents  exist,  but  which  have  the  support 
of  ancient  versions,  and  also  of  quotations  from  early  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Of  this  class  the  most  remarkable  is  the  following  addition  of' 
twelve  lines  in  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  between  the 
28th  and  29th  verses.  It  is  the  longest  interpolation  and  the  best 
supported  in  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  the  only  one  we  shall  quote 
at  length.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

vpeicr  St  ^qrcire  '  ck  pciKpov  avijqcrai 
Kai  ck  pei£ovoa  c\arrov  civai 
Eiaepxo pevoi  fie  Kai  TTapaK^qdcvreu 
denrvqaai '  pq  avaKAeivetroaL 
eiar  rover  e^e\°VTa(T  ronover 
pq  ttotc  cvSo^orcpoa  crov  encXOq 
Kai  TTpoereXdcov  o  8ciTrvoK\qra>p  cinq  aot 
eri  Kara)  XwPeL  '  Kal  s.araia'Xv vBqerq 
Eav  fie  avanccrqcr  •  eta-  rov  qrrova  tottov 
kol  enekdq  crov  qrrav 
epe  1  aroi  o  bcnrvoKKqrcop  ‘  ervvaye  eri  ava> 
kol  cereal  aoi  rovro  xpqcripov 

Now  here  is  a  passage  the  internal  evidence  of  which  proves 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  yet  it  is  supported 
by  several  of  the  earliest  existent  versions  both  Syriac  and  Latin. 
So  Dr.  Scrivener  informs  us,  who  also  adds  that  it  is  recognized  by 
Juvencus,  a.d.  330 ;  St.  Hilary  of  Poictier3,  354 ;  and  by  Leo  the 
Great.  The  recognition  by  Hilary  is  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful, 
consisting  only  of  the  words  in  his  Commentary,  “  Porro  autem  si 
in  humilioribus  accubuerit,  advenientibus  humilioribus,  ad  gloriam 
loci  celsioris  accedet.” 

There  are  several  variations  in  the  different  versions ;  but  the 
best  text  is  that  which  we  will  quote  from  the  Codex  Aureus,  as 
published  by  Belsheim,  at  Christiania,  in  1878,  from  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm.  It  is  as  follows : — 

uos  aute  quaeritis  de  pvsillo  crescere  et  de  minimo  maiores  esse  cu  intro- 
ieritis  aute  ad  caenam  uocati  nolite  recumbere  in  locis  eminentiorib’  ne 
forte  honoratior  te  superueniat  et  accedens  qui  uocauit  te  dicat  tibi  adhue 
deorsu  accede  et  confundaris  si  aute  reeubueris  in  iuferiori  loco  et  super- 
uenerit  inferior  te  dicet  tibi  qui  te  ad  caenam  uocauit  accede  adhue  superius 
et  erit  tibi  hoc  utilius 

This  is  a  better  representation  of  the  original,  whatever  it  was, 
than  the  Greek  text,  and  its  literal  version  in  Codex  D,  which  is 
evidently  in  error,  in  the  second  line  substituting  de  magno  minui 
for  de  minimo  majores  esse ;  but  the  existence  of  the  passage  in 
this  ancient  version,  as  well  as  in  other  versions,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  other  variations  slenderly  or  not  at  all 
supported  by  other  Greek  MSS.,  proves  that  there  must  have 
been  very  great  variations  in  Greek  copies  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  one 
principal  value  of  Beza's  Codex  consists  in  the  contribution 
which  it  affords  towards  enabling  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  text  or  texts  which  contained  those  vari¬ 
ations  as  compared  with  the  text  which  in  the  main  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  and 
the  Codex  Ephraemi  rescriptus  at  Paris.  If  it  is  once  decided 
that  the  interpolations  in  D  which  are  unsupported  by  other 
MSS.  and  versions  are  entirely  without  authority,  and  if  such 
passages  as  that  just  quoted  from  St.  Matthew  which  occur  in  one 
or  more  ancient  versions  also,  are  self-condemned  by  their  own 
internal  evidence,  a  very  strong  case,  we  submit,  is  made  out 
against  all  the  other  readings  of  ancient  versions  which  are  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  existing  Greek  MS.,  as  well  as  against  those  which 
are  only  faintly  countenanced  by  a  few  cursives.  And  if  this  is  so, 
it  follows  that  the  text  which  Dr.  Scrivener  speaks  of  as  current 
in  the  East  and  West  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
which  is  in  the  main  represented  by  Codex  Bezoe,  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  any  value  when  it  departs  from  the  texts  of  the  early 
uncials  of  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries.  Dr.  Scrivener,  with 
characteristic  caution  as  well  as  modesty,  declines  entering  upon 
the  question  whether  D  and  its  allies  are  to  be  preferred  to  B,  C, 
and  X,  and  seems  to  think  we  are  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
enough  to  decide  the  question.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  thought  presumptuous  in  a  reviewer  to  give  a  confident  opinion. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  as 
at  present  existing,  is  overwhelming  against  the  claims  of  Codex 
Bezse,  both  as  regards  its  interpolations  and  also  in  its  variations 
from  a  text  which  is  supported  by  a  majority  of  early  manuscripts. 
But  an  argument  against  its  general  value  in  such  cases  need  not 
be  pressed  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Codex  is  almost  or  entirely 
useless  in  bearing  testimony  in  favour  of  a  given  reading  where 
ancient  authorities  are  nearly  equally  balanced.  It3  readings 
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are  very  erratic  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  and  far  more  so  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  yet  even  here,  and  much  more  in  the  other 
Gospels,  in  such  portions  where  there  is  little  or  no  variation  from 
the  usual  run  of  readings  of  the  older  MSS.,  it  would  not  be 
safe  entirely  to  disregard  it,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how 
often  it  confirms  the  readings  of  the  older  uncials  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  Te.vtus  JReceptus.  In  one  respect 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  our  examination  of  it.  We  had 
hoped  that  in  the  passages  referred  to  it  would  have  afforded 
us  some  help  in  discriminating  the  respective  values  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  and  the  Vatican.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
.English  authorities  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  For 
ourselves  we  may  say  that  in  every  comparison  we  have  in¬ 
stituted  between  each  of  these  separately  and  any  single  uncial, 
we  have  found  that  a  slight  preference  is  given  to  the 
Sinaitic.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Tischendorf  was 
right  in  assigning  it  the  first  place  over  every  other  MS.,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  the  Codex  Bezre  would  confirm  the 
opinion ;  but,  after  trying  it  in  several  places  of  all  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  argument  can 
be  deduced  from  the  comparison.  In  some  chapters  it  favoured 
one  and  in  some  the  other.  In  many  parts  of  St.  Luke,  as  well 
as  in  the  Acts,  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  Sinaitic,  whilst 
in  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  the  preference  seemed  to  be  given  to  the 
Vatican.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  more  extensive 
induction  might  tend  to  reverse  thi3  judgment. 

There  is  one  more  curious  fact  that  is  worth  recording  as 
regards  Codex  Bezoe.  One  critic  has  been  found  to  give  it  a 
preference  over  all  other  documents  in  the  Acts.  In  1848 
Bornemann  published  the  Acts  with  the  title  “Acta  Apostolorum 
ad  Codicis  Cantabrigiensis  fidem  recensuit  Fred.  Aug.  Bornemann,” 
and  seems  to  have  accounted  for  the  interpolations  by  imagining 
the  discovery  of  a  diary  of  St.  Luke's  found  after  the  publication 
of  his  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


VOLAPUK. 

rpHE  significance  which  this  word  is  intended  to  bear,  and  the 
-L  important  part  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  thing  signified  by  it 
is  intended  to  play  in  the  world,  are  doubtless  unknown  to  the  ' 
majority  of  English  readers.  Its  uncouth  appearance  might  lead 
one  who  has  not  come  across  it  before  to  assume  that  it  belongs  to 
the  language  of  some  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  people.  But 
such  an  assumption  would  be  erroneous,  and  would  lead  the  mind 
far  away  from  the  truth.  Volapiik  is  the  name  of  a  new  inven¬ 
tion  which  has  come  to  light  amid  the  benevolent  thoughts  of  a 
German  pastor.  Like  the  Jiiger  garments,  Volapiik  is  intended 
for  the  immediate  use  of  man.  The  motto  of  the  invention  con¬ 
sists  of  the  mysterious  letters  M.  b.  p.  b.,  or,  to  drop  hieroglyphics, 
Menade  bill,  piikl  bill.  As  the  high  mission  of  this  great  invention 
has  not  yet  been  consummated,  it  behoves  us  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  four  words.  They  mean  unam  uni  yeneri  humano 
linyuam,  or  one  speech  for  all  men.  In  a  word,  Volapiik  is  the 
name  of  the  recently  invented  world-language,  or  universal  tongue, 
for  which  mankind  is  indebted  to  Herr  Pfarrer  Johann  Martin 
Schleyer,  pastor  of  Litzelstetten,  near  Constance.  The  subject 
ought  to  have  an  especial  claim  upon  our  attention,  since  Volapiik 
is  grounded  upon  the  English  vulgar  tongue  as  being  (setting 
aside  its  confusing  orthography)  the  easiest  and  most  widely  dif¬ 
fused  of  all  languages.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Vula- 
piik;  Grammatik  der  Universiilspruche  fin •  ulle  ycbildete  Erdbe- 
wtmer,  the  author — we  should  say  the  inventor — states  that  “  he  has 
thought  out  this  universal  language  from  pure  love  of  mankind, 
who  lead  such  greatly  tormented  lives  and  suffer  so  grievously 
from  lack  of  cohesion,  and  that  he  may  remove  from  the  shoulders 
of  students,  travellers,  and  commercial  men  that  grievous  burden 
of  learning  foreign  tongues,  which  is  both  difficult  and  takes 
up  so  much  time.”  Then,  after  an  apology  to  his  fatherland 
for  addressing  himself  to  a  matter  of  cosmopolitan  interest,  and 
making  the  comforting  assertion— for  students,  travellers,  and 
commercial  men — that  every  moderately  industrious  scholar  can 
learn  “  our  world-language  ”  within  the  space  of  three  months, 
the  writer  concludes,  “God  prosper  this  work,  which  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  great  and  peaceful  work.”  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  we  read,  “  We  rejoice  in  the  happy  consciousness 
of  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  welfare  and  unity  of  mankind  by 
this  invention  of  a  single  language,  which  is  at  once  simple,  easy, 
logical,  and  sonorous”;  and  the  same  pious  wish  ns  before  con¬ 
cludes  the  eflusion.  The  final  words  of  the  third  edition,  expressed 
in  an  orthography  which,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  it  before,  we  conclude  to  be  due  to  the  revolutionizing  in¬ 
fluences  of  Volapuk  upon  the  more  commonplace  German,  are  to 
the  same  eflect.  When  we  come  to  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition  (for  so  many  there  have  been),  and  have  managed  to 
struggle  through  the  phonetic  difficulties — we  should  say,  after  we 
have  trod  the  smoother,  easier  path  which  Herr  Schleyer  has 
made  for  us — we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  daily  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  bold  that  Volapuk  “  really  and  in  very 
deed  satisfies  a  great  want  that  was  felt  both  by  nations  severally 
and  by  the  world  in  general.”  The  inevitable  prayer  with  which 
this  preface,  too,  winds  up  runs  as  follows: — •“  Gebe  6s  Got 
der  algutige  vfiltenlenker,  diis  dise  stimen  roht  be'alten — zitr  ere 
Gotes,  zur  einigum;  des  briidergejl-jhtes  der  menj'eit,  ziir  grbsten 


erleihterum?  des  algemeinen  ferkeres,  zur  forderuq  des  segenbripen- 
den,  grosen,  alumersenten  folkerfridens  !  ”  We  must,  however, 
warn  the  reader  that  this  is  not  a  specimen  of  actual  Volapiik  ;  it 
is  German  (South-German  pronunciation),  rendered  more  intelli¬ 
gible  by  being  subjected  to  laws  of  Volapuk  orthography  and 
phonetics.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  invention  itself. 

The  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-eight  letters  in  all.  Taking  the 
usual  English  signs,  q  and  w  are  excluded  ;  the  rough  breathing  ‘ 
is  made  an  independent  letter  ;  the  three  modified  vowels,  ii,  6,  ii, 
are  added  ;  and  ten  totally  new  signs  are  either  borrowed  from 
existing  alphabets  or  invented  to  represent  various  sounds  peculiar 
to  various  languages ;  e.y.  d  to  give  the  English  a  in  awe,  and 
Swedish  £ ;  a  new  sign  for  the  English  th  in  the ;  also  for  the 
French  ll,  See.  But  even  those  letters  common  to  the  more  pre¬ 
valent  languages,  such  as  English,  French,  German,  &c.,  which 
are  retained,  vary  in  their  interpretation  of  sound  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  pronunciation  in  different  languages.  The  need  for 
and  use  of  the  ten  additional  signs  will  be  made  more  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  Volapuk  is  not  destined  to  supplant  the 
divers  tongues  at  present  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  the 
inventor,  "whilst  desirous  of  having  all  men  learn  the  new  world- 
language,  does  not  wish  to  impose  upon  those  who  do  learn  it  the 
obligation  to  forget  their  own  mother-tongue.  It  is  to  serve  as  a 
system  of  counters,  convertible  at  sight  into  any  spoken  tongue 
that  possesses  the  key  to  it.  (X.B. — Keys  to  be  procured  of  the 
inventor.)  Volapuk  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  cipher,  like  the  notes 
in  music,  which  are  intelligible  to  every  one  who  knows  their 
intrinsic  significance,  no  matter  what  be  the  lauguagehe  liabitually 
makes  use  of  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  Herr  Schleyer, 
we  may  remark  parenthetically,  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that  he 
has  devoted  almost  a  lifetime  to  the  elaboration  of  his  task,  study¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  labours  no  less  than  thirty 
languages.  Now,  in  order  to  make  his  invention  convertible  into 
any  one  of  various  languages  for  which  it  is  adapted,  the  author 
lays  down  the  following  preliminary  laws  or  rules.  The  first  and 
most  important — that  which  in  a  sense  underlies  all  the  others — 
is  that  the  grammatical  principles  of  Volapiik  admit  of  no  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Its  inflectional  forms  are  to  be  uniform  and  absolute, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  afford  on  simple  inspection  of  a  word 
an  unerring  key  to  its  etymological  rank.  For  instance,  all  ad¬ 
jectives  end  in  -ik,  all  plurals  in  -s,  and  all  feminines  are  known 
by  the  prefix  ji-  (pron.  Eng.  she)  or  of-.  Among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  by  Herr  Schleyer  for  his  invention  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  does  not  heap  up  an  accumulation  of  either  consonants 
or  vowels;  it  has  no  long  compound  words;  no  arbitrariness  in 
orthography;  and,  out  of  regard  for  the  Romance  and  East 
Asiatic  nations,  as  well  as  of  old  people  and  young  children,  it 
seeks  to  make  a  sparing  use  of  difficult  sounds,  such  as  r,  rr,  the 
German  guttural  ch,  ng,  th  (in  English  the),  Russian  shtch,  &c. 
\olapiik  consists  almost  exclusively  of  words  which  have  no  silent 
letters,  and  it  possesses  numberless  pure  rhymes.  Its  inflectional 
power,  by  reducing  the  number  of  words,  will  make  it  useful  for 
telegraph  purposes ;  and,  having  no  defective  parts,  it  will  be  able 
to  supply  equivalents  for  such  as  are  wanting  in  various  written  and 
spoken  languages.  It  has  also  the  characteristics  of  clearness  and 
precision,  and  avoids  all  ambiguous  forms.  And  not  only  is  it 
richer  in  forms  than  almost  any  other  living  language,  but  it 
allows  greater  latitude  in  the  structure  of  sentences.  Moreover,  it 
will  lend  itself  readily  and  easily  to  poetry  and  song,  owing  to  the 
many  words  which  it  possesses  of  similar  sound.  With  respect  to 
this  last  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask,  Will  not  the  great  similarity  of 
sounds  be  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  confusion  and  ambiguity  ? 
Another  objection  we  note  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  special 
stress  which  the  inventor  lays  upon  the  absolute  character  of  the 
orthographical  and  structural  rules,  &c.,  of  Volapiik,  he  does, 
nevertheless,  expressly  open  the  door  for  exceptions,  and  even 
deliberately  postulates  such.  As  Volapuk,  notwithstanding  its 
fulness  of  forms,  is  not  to  have  separate  ablative  or  instrumental 
or  prepositional  cases,  it  will  supply  their  place  by  prepositions 
governing  mostly  the  nominative.  All  epithets  are  to  remain 
without  inflection ;  but  in  certain  cases — e.y.  when  they  stand 
alone,  or  precede  the  substantive  (the  rule  is  for  them  to  follow 
it),  or  where  clearness  and  intelligibility  demand  it,  they  may  be 
inflected.  To  the  rule  that  the  accent  always  falls  upon  the  end 
syllable,  the  author  remarks,  “  But  in  poetry  some  degree  of 
freedom  may  bs  allowed  in  this  respect,  since  thought  ought 
never  to  be  hampered  by  form.”  And  there  are  other  similar 
kinds  of  exceptions.  We  append  a  short  specimen  of  this  new 
language  (with  translation);  it  may  prove  interesting: — “Liifob 
kemenis  valik  vola  liilik,  pat(ik)o  etis  pekulivol,  kels  (kel) 
konfidoms  volapiike,  as  bale  medas  gletikiin  netasfetana  "  (“  I  love 
all  my  fellow-men  throughout  the  whole  world,  especially  those 
enlightened  (ones)  who  truly  believe  that  the  world-language  is 
one  of  the  greatest  instruments  for  the  union  of  nations”).  But, 
until  they  are  all  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  what  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  Volapuk  ?  The  development  of  this  linguistic  system, 
it  should  be  added,  will  be  in  a  manner  different  from  any 
hitherto  known  to  philologists.  It  will  not  grow  by  imitation,  or 
formation  by  analogy,  or  phonetic  change,  or  organic  evolution  ; 
its  growth  will  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  an  international 
academy,  the  members  of  which  are  to  meet  every  year  at 
Leipsic. 
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THE  FRENCH  DETECTIVE  POLICE. 

A  FORTNIGHT  ago  there  was,  amongst  the  small  caricatures 
of  the  Charivari,  one  representing  a  lady  complaining  to  her 
husband  that  the  paper  was  dull,  as  there  had  only  been  two  mur¬ 
ders  in  Paris  the  day  before.  Immediately  afterwards,  as  though 
in  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Parisians  were  treated  to  accounts 
of  four  desperate  crimes  in  one  day,  and  of  one  suspected  crime  ; 
on  the  next  day  there  was  an  explanation  of  this  suspected  crime, 
showing  that  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  case  of  homicide,  and  a 
description  of  a  cheerful  person  who  in  a  dancing  saloon  sud¬ 
denly  denounced  himself  as  a  murderer,  and  was  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  nearest  station.  On  the  day  following  came  accounts 
of  the  brutal  murder  by  several  assailants  of  an  unfortunate  wretch 
who  was  supposed  to  have  the  evil  eye,  and  of  a  woman  de¬ 
liberately  shooting  a  man  who,  it  is  alleged,  was  persecuting  her 
with  dishonourable  addresses.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  was  last 
week  much  entertaining  reading  for  those  who  take  interest  in 
what  are  called  sensational  crimes,  and  this  week  amateurs  heard 
of  a  man  killing  another  instantaneously  with  one  tremendous 
kick,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  forward  to  the  trial  of  the  now 
famous  lady  who  “ shot  on  sight”  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Why  crimes  of  violence  which  have  rarely  been  uncommon 
in  France  should  have  increased  so  much  lately  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say.  One  cause  has  been  notoriously  the  extreme  dis¬ 
like  of  President  Grfivv  to  the  execution  of  capital  sentences,  and 
another,  the  lenience  of  French  juries,  and  their  readiness  to  find 
“  circonstances  attfinuantes.”  Another  cause,  however,  which 
has  probably  contributed  to  the  increase  of  crimes  of  violence, 
but  of  a  more  artful  kind  than  those  above  recorded,  and  of  other 
crimes,  may  not  be  generally  known.  The  offenders  we  have 
mentioned  were  either  anxious  for  notoriety,  out  of  their  minds,  or 
too  dull  to  avoid  detection  ;  but  there  is  of  course  another  and 
very  different  class  of  malefactors  who  have  not  the  slightest  ob-  i 
jection  to  misdeeds  of  any  sort,  but  have  the  strongest  objection  ! 
to  their  consequences,  not  the  smallest  desire  for  notoriety,  and 
olten  wit  enough  to  see  the  best  means  of  avoiding  detection.  To 
meu  of  this  class — that  is  to  say,  to  ordinary  criminals — considerable 
encouragement  has  been  given,  not  merely  by  the  humanitarian 
feeling  of  the  President,  and  of  juries,  and  the  charms  of  New 
Caledonia,  but  also  by  the  weakness  of  the  detective  police.  This 
body  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Europe,  and 
stories  innumerable  have  been  told  of  its  admirable  organization, 
of  the  marvellous  acuteness  of  its  members,  and  of  their  power  of 
tracking  thieves.  This  reputation  may  possibly  have  been  merited 
at  one  period ;  but  into  this  question  we  do  not  desire  to  enter. 
What  seems  abundantly  clear  is,  that  it  is  not  merited  now,  and 
has  not  been  for  some  time  past.  The  detective  police  of  Paris  is 
a  weak  body  with  a  faulty  organization,  and  it  continues  to  grow 
weaker.  At  least  this  is  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
remarkable  work  by  M.  G.  Mace,  late  “chef  de  la  Surete,”  which, 
very  recently  published,  has  already  attracted  considerable  attention 
(Le  Service' de  la  Surete.  Parson  ancien  chef,  G.  Mace.  Paris: 
G.  Charpentier  et  Cie.)  This  book,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  might  he  expected  to  be,  as  it  contains  no  startling  stories, 
is,  though  in  part  composed  of  ollicial  documents,  certainly 
marked  by  no  undue  reticence.  “Toutvarie  dans  ce  monde,”  says 
the  writer;  “  un  fonctionnaire  redevient  quelquefois  un  hornme.” 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  perfectly  clear  whether  this  carefully  limited 
apophthegm  is  meant  to  apply  to  himself  or  to  M.  Camescasse, 
the  prefet  de  police,  who  sent  him,  rather  tardily,  a  graceful  note 
on  his  voluntary  resignation  of  his  post;  but  it,  as  seems  most 
likely,  the  observation  is  meant  to  apply  to  his  own  rather  pecu¬ 
liar  case,  it  is  assuredly  justified.  lie  is  within  the  category 
of  the  few  indicated  by  his  adverb,  and  has  become  a  man 
again,  and  a  very  outspoken  man  indeed.  To  some  who  have 
had  to  do  with  French  bureaucrats  it  may  seem  impossible  that 
one  of  them  should  ever  get  rid  of  the  official  skin ;  hut  in 
this  case  the  head  detective  of  France,  the  very  incarnation  of 
that  secret  police  which  has  been  credited  with  so  many  wonders, 
has  completely  cast  aside  all  official  reserve,  and,  urged  partly 
by  just  resentment  for  gross  affronts  and  also  perhaps  for  very 
unworthy  treatment  by  his  superiors,  and  partly  by  an  honour¬ 
able  desire  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  has  told  “  the  truth 
about  the  police,”  to  paraphrase  an  expression  which  has  recently 
been  popular ;  and  a  very  singular  state  of  things  do  his  frank 
admissions  disclose.  Readers  of  his  book  will,  if  they  supplement 
it  by  some  knowledge  of  the  tenderness  shown  of  late  to  murderers 
in  France,  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  homicidal 
activity  indicated  by  the  grim  joke  in  the  Charivari  has  been 
brought  about,  and  how  it  is  that  the  present  depression  of  trade 
by  no  means  extends  to  the  criminal  classes  or  to  their  recognized 
heads,  Messieurs  les  assassins.  “  Toi  assassin !  ”  said  the  youth¬ 
ful  but  illustrious  Abadie  to  Knoblocli,  self-accused  ;  “  tu  voudrais 
bien  l’etre !  Mais  tu  n’es  qu'un  simple  voleur  et  tu  te  vantes.” 
Startling  and  interesting  such  a  work  as  this,  coming  from  a 
real  head  of  the  secret  police,  who  only  retired  from  office  in  March 
last,  might  well  be  expected  to  be,  and  startling  and  interesting 
it  is  to  Frenchmen  at  all  events;  but,  as  has  just  been  indicated, 
in  a  way  totally  different  from  what  might  naturally  be  antici¬ 
pated.  It  contains  no  accounts  of  mighty  and  mysterious  crimes 
or  of  infallible  detectives  gifted  with  second  sight,  but  is  a  careful 
and  business-like  account  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Police  de  Suretfi,  showing  how  mistaken  are  the  notions 
usually  entertained  respecting  it,  how  inadequate  it  is,  and  long 
has  been,  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  how  great  is  the  amount 


of  crime  and  of  immorality  properly  coming  under  police  cogni¬ 
zance  with  which  a  small  number  of  men,  receiving  very  moderate 
salaries,  and  often  discouraged  in  every  possible  way,  have  to  con¬ 
tend.  There  is,  or  has  been  until  very  lately,  an  idea  that  the 
Prefecture  de  Police  in  Paris  commanded  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  agents,  all  able  and  some  of  exceptional  ability  in  their 
peculiar  calling,  who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  crime,  who 
could  immediately  be  launched  on  the  track  of  a  criminal,  and  of 
whom  some  had  no  ostensible  connexion  with  the  Prefecture,  and 
were  thus  able  to  throw  the  most  suspicious  malefactors  off'  their 
guard.  From  M.  Macfi's  book,  plain  and  prosaic,  and  shattering 
many  cherished  legends,  it  appears  that  the  “  agents  de  la  Suretfi  ” 
are  a  small  body  with  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  that 
the  system  under  which  they  work  is  about  as  bad  as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be.  As  to  their  numbers  his  statements  are  surprising. 
In  1879  there  were  all  told  237  men  in  the  service.  In  1881 
there  were,  including  the  Police  des  Mceurs,  fused  in  that  year 
writh  the  Surete,  and  of  whose  special  work  we  do  not  for 
obvious  reasons  wish  to  speak,  306  agents;  in  1883  apparently 
about  the  same.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  large  number,  and 
certainly,  if  the  Prefecture  commanded  the  services  of  some  240  or 
250  skilful  detectives,  excluding  the  Police  des  Mceurs  always  at 
its  disposition,  it  would  be  well  able  to  grapple  with  crime ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  These  men' 
are  not  all  skilful  detectives  by  any  means.  Some  are  or  were  sent 
from  other  branches  of  the  service  as  a  punishment.  Some  are- 
recruits  who  have  been  very  carelessly  enrolled;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  one  passage  in  M.  Mace’s  book  that  the  best  of  the 
recruits  are  apt  to  leave  early  if  they  see  their  way  to  other 
employment.  Then  from  the  total  number  must  be  deducted  the 
considerable  staff  required  for  office  and  clerks’ work,  and  a  certain 
number  on  the  sick  list;  so  that  practically  the  administration  has 
not  much  more  than  two  hundred  men  at  its  disposal.  The  work 
which  these  agents  have  to  do  is  enormous.  Here  is  “L’ensemble- 
des  operations  diverses”  of  the  Surete  during  1883  : — “  Enquetes 
et  recherches  par  notes  administratives,  23,792  [many  difficult  func¬ 
tions  are  indicated  by  this  heading] ;  recherches  de  malfaiteurs 
en  vertu  de  pieces  judiciaires,  11,136;  recherches  de  deserteurs  et 
jeunes  soldats  insourais,  2,330;  renseignements  demandes  par  le 
Petit  Parquet,  6,702.  Soit  uu  total  de  43,960  affaires  ayant 
necessite  chacune  un  ou  plusieurs  rapports.”  In  addition  to- 
this  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  work,  the  agents  had  to  de¬ 
liver  personally  6,193  summonses,  notices,  and  letters  from  the 
Parquet.  Of  this  part  of  their  duties  M.  Macfi  speaks  strongly, 
and  seemingly  with  good  reason.  The  unfortunate  agents,  with 
only  a  short  night’s  rest  before  them,  have  to  issue  forth  in 
the  evening,  for  they  never  get  the  official  documents  before,  and1 
to  discover  all  sorts  of  disreputable  persons  lodged  in  the  bad 
quarters  of  Paris,  where,  on  the  part  alike  of  the  landlords  and  of 
the  retiring  guests,  there  is  the  strongest  possible  dislike  to  in¬ 
trusion,  and  sometimes  a  marked  tendency  to  make  the  delivery  of 
undesired  letters  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  the  bearers.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  function  is  arduous  and  perilous,  and  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  severe  addition  to  the  day’s  work. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  besides  performing  all  these  duties, 
and  following  the  movements  of  many  suspected  persons,  the- 
Police  de  Suretfi  have  to  keep  watch  in  various  parts  of  Paris, 
and  to  observe  various  places  of  public  resort,  to  do  the  plain¬ 
clothes  constable’s  work  in  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  task 
is  a  heavy  one,  that  the  number  of  men  for  the  work  is  small,  and 
that  the  Prefecture  de  Police  has  not  by  any  means — and  appa¬ 
rently  it  has  never  had — the  little  army  at  its  command  which, 
according  to  the  view  commonly  held,  it  was  supposed  to  direct. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  overworked  department,  and  is  not,, 
strange  to  say,  able  to  get  men  with  abilities  which  would  ensure 
success  in  almost  any  pursuit  to  work  for  moderate  wage  in  a 
somewhat  despised  calling.  Good  administration,  however,  may 
do  much,  even  when  a  department  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  administration  of  the  Prefecture 
de  Police  would  be  perfect.  According  to  M.  Macfi  nothing  can  be- 
much  worse.  The  various  offices,  &c.  are  in  several  buildings,  and 
are  arranged  as  badly  as  possible.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
the  way  about,  or  to  find  the  bureaux,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
it  has  actually  been  found  necessary  to  have  police  rounds  during- 
the  night,  to  dislodge  the  vagabonds  who  come  to  sleep  on  the 
staircases.  Up  to  1879  there  appears  to  have  been  no  dressing- 
room  for  the  agents  who  had  to  disguise  themselves  or  to  get 
rid  of  their  disguises.  The  bureau  of  the  chef  de  la  Suretfi  was 
and  very  possibly  still  is  close,  atrociously  ventilated,  more  like- 
“  une  cage  ”  or  “  une  cellule  ”  than  an  office,  to  use  M.  Mace’s- 
expression.  Other  evils  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  does  lie- 
point  out,  but  it  is  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  system  fol¬ 
lowed  when  news  of  a  crime  is  received  that  he  points  out  what- 
is  undoubtedly  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  all.  Red  tapo  reigns 
supreme,  and  it  would  really  seem  as  if  there  was  every  desire  to 
give  the  criminal  as  much  chance  as  possible — to  give  him  fail- 
law,  if  a  sporting  expression  may  be  allowed.  To  show  what 
this  extraordinary  bureaucratic  method  is,  we  will  reproduce  M. 
Mace’s  account  of  it,  condensing  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  from  limited  space.  He  follows  the  good  plan  of  giving- 
an  example,  which  is  as  follows: — A  cashier,  let  it  be  supposed, 
makes  off  with  his  employer's  cash.  The  merchant  who  is  robbed 
naturally  enough  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Suretfi  at  once.  He  is  entirely  wrong,  for  all 
that  the  chief  can  do  is  to  direct  him  to  apply  to  the  municipal 
police.  He  goes  to  their  office,  where  he  is  told  to  apply 
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to  iier  bureau  of  the  ittre  division.  He  does  so,  and  is  told 
to  address  himself  to  the  Commissaire  de  Police  of  his  quarter. 
He  ao-ain  does  as  he  is  told,  -whereupon  the  Commissaire  visits 
the  scene  of  the  theft,  draws  up  a  written  statement — the  in¬ 
evitable  proces  verbal— and  sends  it  to  the  lier  bureau  of  the 
l6re  division.  After  due  delay  in  this  and  other  offices,  a  summary 
of  this  document,  which  may,  not  impossibly,  leave  out  important 
facts,  is  prepared  by  a  clerk  and  duly  transmitted  by  liim  to 
another  clerk,  who  copies  it  out  into  a  register  (press  copies  being 
apparently  unknown)  ;  after  this  it  at  length  reaches  the  Surete,  the 
usual  time  of  delivery  being  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
Then  at  last  the  detectives  can  set  to  work,  but  generally  speaking 
they  will  be  eight  days  late,  as  with  ordinary  offences  this  is  the 
time  occupied  by  these  formalities.  In  very  urgent  cases,  however, 
they  may  be  got  through  in  two,  but  even  if  there  is  this  wonderful 
expedition,  a  criminal  with  any  command  of  means  can  easily 
defeat  the  police.  Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  the  detectives 
cannot  follow  him  if  he  has  gone  into  the  provinces.  “  Si  le 
malfaiteur  est  allfi  en  province,  la  Surete  ne  pent  l’y  suivre.  Alors 
commence  une  sfirie  de  correspondances  d’un  parquet  a  l’autre.”  If 
he  has  crossed  the  frontier,  for  doiDg  which  every  possible  facility 
seems  to  be  afforded  to  him,  there  must  be,  of  course,  the  long 
process  of  extradition. 

Any  system  much  worse  than  this  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  detectives  that,  in  spite 
of  it,  they  manage  to  capture  criminals.  Of  the  many  other 
defects  and  blots  pointed  out  by  M.  Macfi,  such  as  unintelligible 
official  bigotry  carried  so  far  that  he  was  opposed  when  he  wanted  to 
put  up  a  telephone  at  his  own  expense,  of  the  wonderful  rule  which 
puts  detectives,  on  certain  occasions,  under  the  command  of  a  man 
in  uniform,  as  if  to  indicate  them  to  the  thieves,  of  the  incessant 
conflict  between  the  Surete  and  the  municipal  police,  of  the  open 
and  flagrant  immorality  which  the  police  are  powerless  to  check, 
we  have  no  space  to  speak.  Very  striking  are  the  facts  he  adduces, 
and  probably  reading  his  book  will  do  something  to  reconcile  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  their  own  much-abused  police  system.  Certainly  in 
this  case  they  do  not  order  matters  better  in  France. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES.— IV. 

rflHE  private  views  of  the  Grosvenor  and  the  Academy  have 
-L  taken  place  this  week.  So  far  we  can  only  notice  the 
Grosvenor,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
while  the  Academy  does  not  open  until  Monday  next.  At  the 
former  exhibition  the  works  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  and  some 
water-colours  and  drawings  by  Richard  Doyle  are  shown.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  at  first  sight  there  is  a  dinginess  in  so 
large  an  assemblage  of  Gainsborough’s  pictures  which  was  wholly 
unexpected.  The  gathering  of  Reynolds’s  works  last  year  wore  a 
totally  different  aspect.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  different 
scales  of  colour  of  the  two  great  artists — their  “  palettes,”  as  an 
artist  would  say — or  whether  to  the  prevailing  murkiness  of 
the  London  atmosphere  in  the  last  gloomy  days  of  the  dying 
year,  we  cannot  yet  say.  Two  other  possibilities  may  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  pictures  now  on  view  are,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  more  genuine  condition  than  those  exhibited  last 
year,  which  may  be  due  to  their  having  received  less  attention 
from  restorers  and  modern  vamishers,  and  also  that  Gains¬ 
borough  delighted  much  more  than  Reynolds  in  pure  landscape 
and  much  less  in  such  subjects  as  “  Venus  and  Cupid  ”  or  “  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia.”  We  thus  miss  in  the  present  gallery  two  or  three 
pieces  of  gorgeous  colouring  ;  and  this,  perhaps  in  itself  a  fault, 
added  to  the  want  of  sunshine,  may,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
have  contributed  to  the  comparative  dulness.  Reynolds,  it  is  well 
known,  thought  more  of  reds  and  rich  browns  as  ingredients  in  a 
harmonious  result  than  did  Gainsborough.  Undoubtedly  in  theory 
Gainsborough  was  right ;  but  the  principle  applies  rather  to  indi¬ 
vidual  pictures  than  to  the  collection  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
which  are  hung  in  the  larger  rooms.  We  have  before  commented 
on  the  trial  it  is  to  an  artist’s  reputation  when  a  great  number  of 
his  works  are  hung  together.  At  the  National  Gallery  the  blue, 
black,  and  grey  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  blue,  black,  and 
grey  “  Parish  Clerk  ”  hold  their  own  well  with  Lord  Ueathfield 
and  the  “  Banished  Lord,”  which  are  in  a  very  different  key  of 
colour.  It  is  otherwise  here ;  but  the  visitor  who  examines 
the  pictures  carefully,  and  one  by  one,  will  probably  find  in  the 
Grosvenor  of  this  winter  quite  as  much  to  admire  as  in  that  of  last 

Jear.  Although  Gainsborough  was  very  nearly  as  much  given  as 
laynolds  to  very  slight  and  rapid  work,  there  is  on  the  whole  a 
greater  predominance  in  his  portraits  of  carefully  indicated  anatomy, 
ot  transparent  and  delicate  shadow,  and  general  high  finish.  More¬ 
over,  be  seems  to  have  made  fewer  experiments  in  varnishes  and 
other  illicit  expedients  for  obtaining  immediate  depth  of  tone  at 
the  sacrifice  of  future  surface ;  the  result  being  that  his  pictures 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  this  respect  better  than  those  of  his 
great  rival  and  contemporary. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  notice,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  tho  Duke  of  Westminster  has  sent  his  “Blue 
Boy,’  that  the  Town  Council  of  Stratford-on-Avon  have  con¬ 
tributed  the  full-length  portrait  of  “David  Garrick,”  that  the 
lace  of  honour  at  the  north  end  of  the  great  room  is  filled 
y  the  magnificent  “  Portraits  of  the  Painter's  Daughters,”  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  that  in  the  East  Gallery 
We  have  Lord  Spencer’s  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of 


1  Norfolk's  full-length  of  the  Twelfth  Duke,  and  Lord  Crawford’s 
“Lady  Margaret  Lindsay,”  which  was  in  the  Academy  in  1883, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  pictures  here.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  landscapes  great  and  small, 
two  or  three  of  which  recall  the  early  manner  of  the  painter, 
so  well  known  by  the  careful  and  unconventional  “  View  of 
Cornard,  Suffolk,”  in  the  National  Gallery.  AmoDg  the  smaller 
portraits  there  are  many  of  great  beauty,  and  many  also  which 
will  be  new  to  the  public,  who  have  seen  most  of  the  larger 
pictures  before.  Among  them  are  two  figures  in  monochrome, 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  study  for  the  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which  was  in  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection, 
and  which,  after  fetching  ten  thousand  guineas  at  Christie’s,  was 
stolen  from  the  house  of  its  purchaser,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  In  the  Catalogue,  which  is  copiously  annotated,  there 
should  have  been  some  mention  of  this  great  work  and  its 
fate ;  but  Mr.  Stephens  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  doubts 
which  were  cast  upon  its  genuineness  when  it  was  shown  in 
the  auction-room.  There  is  a  beautiful  head,  “  Miss  Tyler,  of 
Bath”;  another  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  a  well-preserved  portrait 
of  an  old  lady,  “  Mrs.  Walker,”  which  has  not  been  seen  in  a  public 
gallery  before,  and  is  almost  Ilolbeinesque  in  its  high  finish  and 
accuracy. 

We  must  reserve  a  detailed  notice ;  merely  observing  that  the 
Catalogue,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  annotated  by  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens,  is  marked  “  Under  Revision.”  Last  year,  if  we  remember 
right,  there  was  a  similar  note  on  the  Reynolds  Catalogue,  which 
was  subsequently  removed,  although  in  point  of  fact  it.  never  was 
revised.  As  the  present  Catalogue  simply  bristles  with  errors,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mismanagement  of  last  year  will  not  be 
repeated.  A  bad  catalogue  of  such  a  collection  is  nothing  less 
than  a  public  misfortune. 


THE  CALAIS  LEGEND. 

THE  name  of  Calais  has  proved  to  be  as  deeply  engraven  on 
the  hearts  of  the  French  Senators  as  it  was  on  that  of  our 
luckless  Queen  Mary ;  and  the  amalgamated  municipality  of  Calais 
and  Saint-Pierre-les-Calais  is  to  be  known  as  Calais  pure  and 
simple — to  the  satisfaction,  let  us  hope,  of  France  in  general,  and 
certainly  with  the  approbation  of  the  Times  and  ourselves.  If  it 
could  be  followed  up  in  this  country  by  an  edict  forbidding  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  when  talking  in  their  own  language,  to  speak  of  “  Callay,” 
and  commanding  them  to  say  Calais  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  we  should  rejoice  yet  more. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  that  we  intended  to  speak.  Our  concern 
is  with  the  cruel  scepticism  which  the  Times  has  displayed  on  the 
subject  of  “the  Philippa  and  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  legend,” 
which  its  Correspondent  likens  unto  the  Vengeur  legend.  This  is 
surely  too  severe.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Calais  story  was 
deliberately  invented  to  feed  national  vanity.  It  comes  to  us  with 
a  respectable  parentage  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  myth,  it  probably  grew  as 
other  myths  grow.  It  at  least  represents,  we  may  fairly  suppose, 
the  current  rumours  that  went  through  Picardy  and  Flanders 
and  Hainault.  But  indeed  its  falsity  is  not  yet  positively  proven. 
If  some  ingenuous  reader  should  hereupon  ask,  Slay  we  believe 
it  ?  our  answer  would  be  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  may 
or  should  believe  any  story.  Most  stories  worth  the  telling  turn 
out  to  be  untrue.  But  we  think  that  it  is  still  permissible  to 
cherish  a  half-belief  in  the  Calais  legend. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  tale  of  the  self-devotion  of  Eustace  of 
Saint-Pierre  and  of  his  fellow-burgesses,  because  “  every  child 
knows  it”;  or  if  there  are  children  so  ill  brought  up  as  not  to 
know  it,  let  them  go  read  it  in  the  History  of  England,  It  rests, 
according  to  the  'Times,  and  according  to  the  notions  of  most 
Englishmen,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Froissart.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  error.  The  story  really  rests,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  authority  of  an  earlier  writer,  Jehan,  or  Jean,  le  Bel, 
the  military  and  literary  Canon  of  Saint  Lambert  of  Liege,  whose 
Chronicles  have  been  in  print  these  twenty  years  and  more, 
and  are  well  known  to  students  of  Froissart.  Jehan  le  Bel  had 
served  with  the  English  in  that  absurd  Northumbrian  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Scots,  in  which  there  was  never  a  battle,  and 
“  nothing  but  dripping!”  to  quote  a  celebrated  and  unfeeling 
jest.  The  Canon  of  Saint  Lambert  was  drenched  and  starved 
like  tho  rest,  and  thus  obtained  materials  for  that  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Scottish  warfaro  which  is  quoted  in  all  histories,  but 
almost  invariably  quoted  as  Froissart’s.  Wo  admit  that  our 
author  was  not  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  that  as  a  chron¬ 
icler  he  is  quite  as  capable  as  his  imitator  Froissart  of  pictu¬ 
resque  fiction ;  also  that  he  did  not  greatly  love  the  English,  the 
quarrels  and  misadventures  of  the  Nort  humbrian  campaigu  having 
perhaps  left  a  bitterness  behind  ;  but  whatever  be  his  credibility, 
it  is  at  any  rate  well  to  be  clear  on  whose  authority  the  Calais 
story  rests.  Unluckily  we  have  not  every  word  of  the  tale  as 
he  told  it.  At  the  critical  point  when  the  English  King  bids  the 
interceding  Sir  Walter  of  Mauny  mind  his  own  business,  there  is 
a  lamentable  hiatus  in  tho  MS.  of  the  Chronicles  of  Jehan  le  Bel. 
“  Face-on  venir  le  bourreau,”  saja  tho  King,  “  ceulx  do  Calays  out 
fait  morir  tant  de  mes  homines  qu’il  fault  aussy  cculx-cy  morir”; 
and  from  this  we  plunge  into  the  pleadings  of  tho  Queen  without 
knowing  how  or  when  or  where  she  intervened.  But,  except 
for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  this  does  not  greatly  matter,  for  the 
hiatus  can  be  filled  in  from  the  narrative  of  Froissart,  who  in  one 
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of  his  three  versions  closely  followed  the  Liege  writer,  though, 
after  his  manner,  he  obtained  or  invented  some  further  details.  It 
is  he  who  supplies  the  names  of  the  companions  of  Eustace ;  and 
this  addition  looks  as  if  he  really  had  some  fresh  information  on 
the  subject.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  when  copying  another  man’s 
story  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  invent  names  which  were  un¬ 
necessary  for  its  dramatic  completeness.  Moreover,  if  he  invented, 
he  did  it  by  instalments.  In  his  first  version — the  first,  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangement  of  his  latest  editor,  M.  Simeon  Luce — 
he  names  four  besides  Eustace  ;  in  his  second  he  names  nobody, 
having  cut  the  story  down  to  a  few  dry  lines ;  in  his  third,  where 
he  again  tells  the  whole  tale,  he  adds  the  names  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth.  It  is  from  him  that  we  get  the  curiously  modern  and 
parliamentary-sounding  expression  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Walter  of  Mauny  when  he  introduces  the  six  victims  in  their  shirts 
and  their  halters.  “  Monsigneur,  veci  le  representation  de  la  ville 
de  Calais,  a  vostre  ordenance  ”■ — a  painful  form  of  borough  repre¬ 
sentation.  From  the  latest  version  comes  the  remarkable  detail 
that  Edward’s  order  for  beheading  was  uttered  en  lanpape  enr/lois. 
Even  if  invented,  this  is  important  as  showing  that  Froissart 
thought  it  probable  that  Edward  would  give  his  orders  in  English. 
If  the  chivalrous  chronicler  had  only  preserved  those  English 
words,  they  would  philologically  have  been  very  precious;  but 
that  good  fortune  has  been  denied  us. 

So  much  for  the  story ;  now  for  the  doubts.  They  are  not  new ; 
they  were  started,  as  that  most  admirable  if-only-not-so-dilatory 
editor,  M.  Luce,  tells  us,  by  Brequigny  in  the  last  century,  on  the 
strength  of  four  documents  which  he  discovered  “  dans  les  Archives 
de  Londres.”  Undoubtedly  their  contents  were  such  as  to  give  a 
shock  to  the  conventional  idea  of  the  patriot  Eustace  of  Saint- 
Pierre.  It  appears  that  on  the  8th  October,  1347,  not  three  months 
after  the  fall  of  his  native  town,  the  hero  received  a  pension  of 
forty  marks  irom  the  English  King  “pro  bono  servicio  nobis  pro 
custodia  et  bona  disposicione  ville  nostre  Calesii  impendendo,  pro 
sustentacione  sua  ” ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  some  of  his  con¬ 
fiscated  house  property  was  restored  to  him  “  dum  tamen  erga  nos 
et  heredes  nostros  [Eustachius  et  sui  lieredes]  bene  et  fideliter  se 
gerant  et  pro  salva  custodia  et  mutiicione  dicte  ville  faciant  debite 
quod  debebunt.”  Then  there  is  a  grant  to  Queen  Philippa  of 
houses  at  Calais  belonging  to  another  of  the  heroic  six,  John 
d’Aire,  which  goes  to  show  both  that  he  was  not  in  favour  like 
his  comrade  Eustace,  and  that  the  good  Queen  was  not  above 
enriching  herself  at  the  cost  of  the  man  whose  life  she  had  saved. 
Few  mediteval  men  or  women  would  have  had  any  scruples  on  such 
a  point.  Finally,  in  July  1351,  comes  the  grant  to  a  man  with 
an  English  name  of  the  property  of  the  then  deceased  Eustace,  for¬ 
feited  by  his  heirs  as  adherents  of  the  French — “qui  adversariis 
nostris  Francie  contra  nos  adherentes  existunt.”  M.  Luce  attributes 
the  discovery  of  this  document  also  to  Brbquigny  ;  while  Edouard 
Fournier  (who,  true  to  his  character  of  professed  sceptic  and  his¬ 
torical  detective,  did  not  fail  to  attack  the  Calais  legend)  gives  the 
credit  of  the  “  find”  to  Eugene  d’Auriac  in  1854.  This  we  leave 
to  Frenchmen  to  settle;  but  we  may  add  what  Fournier  says, 
that  in  1835  the  Socielc  dcs  Antiquaircs  de  la  Morinie  had  the 
courage  to  give  a  prize  to  a  memoirs — by  a  Calaisien  too — which 
demonstrated  that  the  almost  sainted  Eustace  “  11’etait  rien  rnoins 
qu’uu  keros.”  We  must  confess  to  not  having  seen  this  mcmoire, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  Luce ;  but  it  probably  proceeded 
on  the  lines  of  Breauigny’s  discoveries.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  materially  modified  by  the  fact,  which  we  take  011  M. 
Luce’s  authority,  that  on  the  very  day  that  King  Edward  with 
one  hand  threw  back  to  Eustace  a  part  of  his  confiscated  property, 
he  with  the  other  distributed  another  part  among  three  English¬ 
men.  That  Eustace  received  what  M.  Luce  calls  “  les  faveurs, 
tres- relatives,  d’Edouard,”  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Calais  (as,  according  to  one  chronicler,  were  twenty-two  of  the 
richest  burghers),  cannot  be  denied. 

Now,  taking  them  at  their  worst,  what  do  these  facts  prove? 
Simply  that  Eustace  of  Saint-Pierre — an  old  man  according  to 
mediaeval  ideas,  for  he  was  sixty — was  glad  to  como  to  terms  with 
the  conqueror,  and  to  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke,  that  so  he 
might  spend  his  few  remaining  years  in  his  native  town.  To  a 
modern  Frenchman,  imbued  with  the  modern  sentiment  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  1 1  patrie,  no  doubt  this  may  seem  not  only  mean  and  base 
in  itself,  but  incompatible  with  a  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Local 
patriotism  has  now  been  almost  merged  in  national  patriotism. 
But.  it  was  not  so  with  a  burgher  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Eustace  of  Saint-Pierre  offered  his  life  to  save  his  townsmen  from 
the  horrors  of  a  surrender  at  discretion,  in  days  when  the  “  dis¬ 
cretion”  of  a  conqueror  was  almost  unlimited  ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  felt  equally  called  upon  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  King 
of  France,  who,  we  must  remember,  had  shown  himself  unable  to 
save  Calais  in  its  hour  of  need,  and  to  whom  the  single  arm  of 
Eustace,  a  man  past  the  fighting  age,  could  bring  no  accession  of 
strength.  Something  too  should  be  allowed  for  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  towards  the  English  King.  Here  again  we  must  get 
rid  of  our  modern  notions.  The  modern  conqueror  feels  it  ne¬ 
cessary'  more  or  less  to  apologize  for  his  position  ;  and,  let  him 
behave  as  amiably  as  he  may,  the  conquered  never  think  that 
they  owe  him  more  thanks  than  one  owes  to  the  highway-robber 
who  has  taken  one's  purse  without  adding  personal  maltreat¬ 
ment.  But  in  days  when  the  rights  of  the  conqueror  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  if  he  hanged  you  it  was  only 
doing  what  he  would  with  his  own,  in  such  days  his  forbearance 
might  call  forth  genuine  gratitude  and  something  like  loyalty.  lie 
has  been  generous,  and  his  generosity'  merits  acknowledgment. 


On  the  whole,  we  may  ask  with  M.  Luce,  “  En  quoi  cela  est-il 
en  contradiction  avec  le  recit  de  Froissart  ?  ”  Eustace,  we  con¬ 
clude,  was  not  a  French  patriot ;  perhaps  the  passion  of  French 
nationality,  which  unquestionably  was  greatly  developed  by  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  had  hardly  grown  up  in  his  young  days.  But 
we  are  not  therefore  forbidden  to  look  on  him  as  the  patriot  of 
Calais,  and  we  need  not  infer,  with  the  Times,  that  he  was  capable 
of  anticipating  the  modern  arts  of  commercial  enterprise. 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  question  whether  the  whole 
scene  was  not  elaborately  got  up  by  Edward  III.  for  the  sake  of 
theatrical  effect.  Lingard  was  of  this  opinion ;  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  But  even  then,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Eustace  of  Saint-Pierre  and  his  comrades  were  admitted  behind 
the  scenes. 


FATHER  CURCI  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

OUR  readers  are  probably  awar9  that  Father  Curci  made  some 
months  ago  what  was  accepted,  and  trumpeted  in  Ultra¬ 
montane  journals,  as  an  absolute  submission,  since  which  time  his 
suspension  has  been  removed  and  he  has  even  been  invited  to 
preach  a  course  of  sermons  at  Florence.  That  his  submission, 
which  was  virtually  extorted  by  starvation,  is  worth  about  as 
much  as  signatures  and  retractations  of  this  kind  usually  are  might 
anyhow  be  pretty  safely  assumed.  But  moreover,  if  the  wording 
is  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  hypothetical  retractation  of  “whatever  there  may 
be  against  faith  or  morals  ”  in  his  works,  and  therefore,  supposing 
his  assertions  not  to  be  erroneous — as  he  no  doubt  himself  believes 
— nothing  is  really  retracted.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  little  pub¬ 
lication  which  has  come  into  our  hands,  edited  with  a  preface  by 
Lean  Plumptre,  under  the  title  of  Vaticanism  as  seen  from  the 
Banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  summarized  trans¬ 
lation — we  wish  it  had  been  a  complete  one — of  Curci’s  Vaticano 
lieffio.  There  are  so  many  Englishmen  who  do  not  read  Italian 
easily'  that  a  full  translation  of  a  work  which  caused  so  consider¬ 
able  a  sensation  on  its  first  appearance  in  Italy,  and  which  pos¬ 
sesses  from  the  nature  of  its  contents  a  more  than  passing  interest, 
would  have  been  very  acceptable.  That  “  S.  I.  M.”  has  done  his  work 
conscientiously  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  several  important 
passages  are  verbally  rendered ;  but  still  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  that  one  is  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  translator  who 
gives  only'  an  abbreviation  or  paraphrase  interspersed  with  literal 
extracts  than  if  he  had  simply  reproduced  the  text  of  the 
original ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  exact  and  impartial  com¬ 
piler  of  such  a  version  to  avoid  colouring  it,  unconsciously'  if  not 
purposely,  with  comments  and  inferences  of  his  own.  And  in  the 
present  case  a  secondary  purpose  is  both  intimated  by  Dean 
Rlumptre  in  his  preface  and  openly  proclaimed  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  There  is  avowedly  a  design  of  striking  through  the 
sides  of  Father  Curci’s  ecclesiastical  oppressors  and  assailants  at 
certain  parties  nearer  home,  whose  religious  sympathies  are  assumed 
to  be  too  homogeneous  with  theirs.  It  would  have  been  better, 
we  think,  to  have  faithfully  translated  Curci’s  work,  leaving  it  to 
speak  lor  itself  and  to  suggest  to  English  readers  such  “  practical 
applications” — as  a  preacher  would  say — as  naturally  ari^e  out 
of  it.  However  they  will  be  glad  to  have  the  work  put  before 
them  in  some  shape,  though  it  may'  not  be  the  best,  and  there 
is  quite  enough  in  what  is  here  provided  to  offer  grave  mate¬ 
rials  for  reflection  on  the  working  of  “  Vaticanism  ”  and  the 
general  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Italy.  That  the  present 
Pope  personally  is  not  responsible  for  the  serious  evils  Curci 
has  both  exposed  in  his  writings  and  illustrated  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  nobody  will  dispute,  but  his  inability  to  cope  with  them 
adequately  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Bollinger’s  remark,  when  he  was 
told,  “  There  is  a  new  Pope,”  and  replied,  “  Yes,  but  the  same 
Papacy.”  All  sovereigns,  even  the  most  absolute,  are  sure  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  their  entourage  and  on  the  system  they  have 
inherited,  and  “  the  royal  Vatican  ”  has  again  and  again  proved 
too  strong  for  the  reigning  Pontiff.  Leo  XIII.  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  summoned  Father  Curci  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  a 
week  as  the  guest  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  and  it  was  understood  that 
thero  was  little  real  difference  of  principle  and  aim  between  the 
Pope  and  the  ex- Jesuit.  But  the  Curia  had  little  sympathy  with 
either,  and  the  Curia  in  these  contests  is  apt  to  win.  Curci  was 
inhibited  first  from  preaching  and  then  from  saying  mass,  though 
no  suspicion  of  heresy  could  be  cast  upon  him,  and  having — as  his 
enemies  were  well  aware — no  resources  of  his  own,  was  reduced  to 
beggary.  Man’s  necessity  is  often  Rome’s  opportunity — we  say 
advisedly  Rome,  not  tlie'Pope— and  he  signed,  “with  a  sigh” 
probably  rather  than  “  a  smile,”  a  document  patient  of  a  harmless 
interpretation,  but  bearing  on  its  face  the  appearance  of  an  abject 
recantation.  His  subsequent  action,  at  all  events,  whatever  be  its 
moral  value,  cannot  efface  his  undisputed  revelations  of  fact. 
And  the  merciless  persecution  by  which  it  is  sought  to  suppress 
his  testimony  only  adds  a  fresh  confirmation  of  its  intrinsic  force 
and  truth. 

In  his  title-page  Curci  describes  the  Vatican  regime  as  “the 
canker-worm  of  the  Catholic  Church.”  And  alter  dwelling'  on  the 
opposite  extremes  of  “  the  most  ardent  and  least  reflective  ”  of 
Liberals,  and  of  “  that  troop  of  noisy  and  empty-headed  cham¬ 
pions”  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  spokesmen  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  he  adds — 

Meantime,  from  these  contrary  excesses  on  both  sides,  a  mass  of  dark  sus¬ 
picions  and  profound  hatreds  accumulate  against  the  Church,  as  though  she 
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were  opposed  to  all  that  can  benefit  the  people.  Or  if  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  vet  thcv  insult  her  by  the  belief  that  she,  the  great  teacher  of 
civilization  to  generations  in  the  state  of  childhood,  is  wholly  unapt  to  any 
noble  service,  notv  that  in  the  pride  of  a  youth,  perhaps  somewhat  pre¬ 
cocious,  they  believe  themselves  already  entered  on  the  manhood  of  the 
world. 

The  author  goes  on  to  distinguish  the  rightful  influence  of  the 
Church  in  promoting  the  development  of  man,  primarily  and 
directly  in  his  individual,  indirectly  in  his  social  capacity,  and 
shows  that  what  is  called  “  modern  civilization”  is  in  the  main  in 
harmony  with  the  last,  as  in  the  suppression  of  slavery,  the 
assertion  of  the  true  relations  between  rulers  and  subjects,  and 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  and  their  equality,  not 
in  a  Communistic  sense,  “which  is  a  pure  absurdity,”  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law ;  and  again 
as  regards  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press.  In  the 
latter  "connexion  Curci  insists  on  the  mischievous  ineptitude  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  in  fact  only  notices  works 
formally  denounced  to  it  with  a  copy! for  inspection,  “and  as  it 
seldom  or  never  does  this  except  from  ill-will  to  the  author,  or  for 
some  private  end,  it  follows  that  the  Congregation  scarcely  does 
anything  but  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  men.”  And  the 
moral  and  religious  result  is  this — that,  while  an  obedient  Catholic 
may  read  with  impunity  the  most  impious  and  immoral  works, 
“  if  he  reads  a  page  of  Iiosmini’s  Five  Wounds,  or  Audisio's 
Society  Civil  mid  Religious,  he  incurs  mortal  sin  and  the  pains  of 
hell.”  It  appears  however,  from  a  foot-note,  that  there  is  “  a 
convenient  way  of  escape  for  timid  souls  ”  in  Italy.  For  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  about  30  lire  any  Confessor  may  give  permission  to  read 
all  the  prohibited  books  save  one  or  two  reserved  to  keep  up  t  he 
fictioD.  Father  Curci  shows  how  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  past  ages  has  indirectly  but  very  really  promoted  the 
advance  of  true  civilization,  and  justly  insists  on  the  great  services 
of  the  mediaeval  Popes.  But  while  he  acknowledges  the  Papacy 
itself  as  a  divine  institution,  he  sharply  distinguishes  from  it 
the  Vatican  or  Papal  Court,  a  corporate  body  which  as  such 
never  dies,  and  transmits  the  same  character  and  spirit  unaltered 
from  age  to  age,  and  against  this  fruitful  hotbed  of  corruption  his 
protest  is  raised : — 

This  body  of  officials,  representing  all  the  lmman  interests  of  the  Papacy, 
engrossing  to  itself  the  distribution  of  all  patronage,  holding  all  the  highest 
ollices  in  the  Church,  and  possessing  the  exclusive  right  of  free  access  to 
the  Pope — whose  ministers  they  are  in  name,  but  too  often  in  reality  his 
flatterers,  his  false  advisers,  bis  jailors — this  body  has  been  for  ages,  and 
is  now  more  than  ever,  to  the  Papacy,  what  some  noxious  parasite  is  to  the 
stately  tree  of  a  tropical  forest — clinging  round  it,  exhausting  its  vital  sap, 
covering  it  with  new  fruits  and  foliage  not  its  own,  till  it  becomes  tindis- 
tinguishable  to  the  common  eye  from  the  tree  itself,  and  finally  stifling  all 
wholesome  growth,  and  weighing  it  down  in  utter  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  this  evil  influence  which,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  down¬ 
wards,  has  lain  as  a  cankerworm  at  the  root  of  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  stifled  all  honest  attempts  at  reform,  as  in  the  time 
of  Savonarola  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth. 
This  is  expressly  stated  in  a  scheme  of  reform  drawn  up  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  eminent  Cardinals  and  Prelates — including  Pole  and 
Contarini — appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Paul  III.  They  told  the 
Pope  in  so  many  words  that  he  “  well  knew  the  beginning  of  all 
these  evils  arose  from  certain  of  bis  predecessors  collecting  coun¬ 
cillors  round  them,  not  to  tell  them  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  to 
employ  all  their  astuteness  in  finding  out  reasons  why  they  should 
do  whatever  they  chose.”  The  Council  of  Trent  referred  the 
question  of  reform — as  the  Council  of  Constance  had  done  before 
— to  the  Papal  Court,  and  hence  little  or  nothing  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  author  gives  various  facts  and  anecdotes,  for  which  we 
cannot  find  room  here,  illustrating  the  deadly  state  of  stagna¬ 
tion,  and  the  hopeless  failure  of  all  endeavours — like  those  of 
Kosmini  or  of  Curci  himself — to  effect  a  change.  One  tale  how¬ 
ever  is  too  curiously  significant  of  the  present  method  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  despotism  in  Italy  not  to  be  put  on  record  here ;  to 
English  readers  it  will  perhaps  seem  almost  incredible  : — 

Before  his  own  expulsion  from  his  Order,  Father  Curci  had  had  some 
months’  intercourse  with  a  young  priest  of  unusual  promise,  a  rare  speci¬ 
men — perhaps  the  only  one  in  his  diocese — of  a  real  lover  of  scholarship  and 
serious  studies,  theu  assistant  in  a  rural  parish.  These  two  discussed 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  and  literature,  and  very  rarely  discoursed  a 
little  about  public  affairs.  On  one  of  these  rare  occasions  Father  Curci  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  of  one  of  the  perversions  of  the  Vatican,  nud  the  youth, 
who  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  threw  oft'  a  trifle,  half  prose,  half  verse,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  question  in  general. 

With  the  approbation  of  his  Superior,  though  against  the  advice  of 
lather  Curci,  he  printed  this.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  in  general 
is  forgotten  in  a  week ;  but  unhappily,  in  this  instance,  there  were  those 
who  never  forgot  it.  Not  satislied  with  eight  days’  penance,  and  a  public 
recantation  required  of  him  by  his  own  Bishop,  in  a  diocese  where  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  a  priest  is  not  provided  with  a  fixed  beneliee  after  a 
year’s  employment  ns  assistant,  this  man,  acknowledged  by  his  Bishop  as 
one  of  the  best  of  his  clergy,  has  been  for  nine  years,  on  account  of  that 
unlucky  jeu  ([esprit,  kept  on  a  stipend  which  amounts  to  less  than  the 
wages  of  the  poorot  maidservant.  Father  Curci  was  nwnre  that  his 
intimacy  with  himself  had  brought  this  trouble  upon  him— the  more  dis¬ 
tressing  because  ho  had  two  aged  parents  looking  to  him  for  help,  after 
making  great  sacrifices  to  educate  him  for  the  priesthood — and  he  mentioned 
him  to  the  lay  patron  of  a  smnll  church  then  vacant.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  told  he  had  completed  his  friend’s  ruin  by  his  recommendation. 

The  natural  consequence  of  course  of  this  odious  tyranny  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  or  something  beneath  mediocrity, 
among  thoso  who  are  subjected  to  it.  And  we  are  not  therefore 
surprised  to  learn  that  tiio  Italian  clergy,  while  “  redundant  in 
number,  lack  almost  every  other  qualification  for  efficiency,”  and 
that  the  country  is  overrun  with  priests,  indigent  and  ignorant, 


incapable  of  any  function  but  saying  mass,  and  who,  being  subject 
without  trial  or  appeal  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  their  bishops, 
are  wholly  subservient  to  the  Vatican.  Of  their  moral  tone  gene¬ 
rally  be  has  no  better  account  to  give,  and  here  unfortunately 
his  testimony  is  abundantly  borne  out  from  other  quarters.  An 
amusing  anecdote  which  Curci  tells  from  his  own  experience  is  also 
painfully  significant.  Fie  met  some  years  ago  inthe  streets  of  Florence 
a  young  priest  of  pleasing  appearance  but  with  a  bewildered  look, 
as  though  he  was  ill.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  heartbroken  at  being 
sent  by  his  bishop  to  a  country  parish,  and  could  not  tell  how  he  was 
to  endure  his  solitary  life.  Father  Curci  advised  him  to  arrange  his 
time,  to  pray  much,  and  above  all  to  devote  himself  to  study.  His 
reply  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  standard  of  clerical  culture  in  Italy : — 
“Study  /  but.  I  have  passed  all  my  examinations;  what  is  there 
for  me  to  study?"  Curci  himself  has  prayed  and  studied  much, 
and  the  result  to  himself,  which  is  described  in  some  detail  in  his 
latest  publication,  can  hardly  be  considered  encouraging  to  his 
brethren  to  follow  Ms  example,  as  far  at  least  as  their  worldly  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned.  It  says  much  for  his  buoyancy  of  mind 
and  deep  religious  trust  that  he  still,  in  his  old  age  and  destitution, 
after  all  he  has  had  to  suffer,  professes  “  the  firmest  faith  ” 
in  the  future  destinies  of  his  Church  and  country.  And  that 
hope  survives  in  spite  of  the  scornful  and  suicidal  rejection 
by  the  Vatican,  in  its  own  selfish  interests,  of  the  services 
of  that  “  band  of  noblest  Catholics,”  both  lay  and  clerical,  which 
half  a  century  ago  was  eagerly  pressed  on  its  acceptance,  alike  in 
i  France  and  Italy.  The  brand  of  “Liberal  Catholics”  was  affixed 
as  a  term  of  ignominy,  as  well  on  men  like  Lacordaire,  Ravignau, 
Dupanloup,  Montalembert,  and  De  Falloux  in  France,  as  on 
Ilosmini,  Ventura,  Silvio  Pellico,  d’Azeglio,  andManzoni  in  Italy; 
the  Vatican  would  have  none  of  them.  But  Father  Curci  still 
believes  in  “  better  times  prepared  by  God  for  Christian  Italy,” 
and  recalls  the  words  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  “  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth.”  The  whole  pamphlet,  and  indeed  for  those  who 
can  study  the  original  the  work  itself,  will  amply  repay  perusal. 


TIIE  PREVAILING  DISTRUST. 

THE  new  year  opens  with  a  vague  feeling  of  distrust  and  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  trading  community  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Trade  is  so  intimately  connected  with  politics  that  to  some  extent, 
no  doubt,  tbe  prevailing  distrust  is  the  result  of  the  unsatisfactory 
political  condition  of  the  world.  All  the  great  States  of  the 
Continent  are  honeycombed  by  secret  anarchical  associations,  which 
are  not  only  endeavouring  to  overturn  existing  Governments,  but 
are  directing  their  attacks  against  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
society  itself.  England,  too,  which  so  long  has  been  exempt  from 
formidable  opposition  abroad,  now  finds  herself  confronted  in 
every  quarter  of  tbe  globe  by  competition  and  combinations  that 
at  any  moment  may  prove  seriously  dangerous.  But  while  politics 
affect  business  injuriously,  the  more  potent  causes  of  the  universal 
uneasiness  are  economic.  The  extension  of  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs  ;  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  ;  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood,  and  the  other  improvements  in  naval  construction, 
have  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  near  together,  and 
have  thus  made  whatever  is  for  sale  anywhere  readily  available 
everywhere  else.  At  the  same  time  the  new  facilities  of  locomo¬ 
tion  have  transferred  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  to  America 
and  Australasia.  And  the  new  organization  of  credit  has  like¬ 
wise  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  new  communities  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  Old  World.  Lastly,  the  British  peace  in  India  and 
the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan  have  brought  those  vast  coun¬ 
tries  within  the  commercial  domain.  In  all  these  ways  production 
has  been  stimulated  beyond  all  precedent ;  but,  unfortunately,  con¬ 
sumption  has  lagged  behind.  Many  economists  of  distinction  deny 
that  universal  over-production  is  possible,  forgetting  that  every  one 
is  not  a  producer  of  a  thing  which  is  always  in  effective  demand 
in  whatever  quantity  it  may  be  offered.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  desires  of  mankind  are  insatiable ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
equally  true  that  our  means  of  gratifying  them  are  very  limited. 
All  of  us  have  to  go  without  much  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
and  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  social  scale  the  severer  is  the 
self-denial  that  has  to  be  practised,  until  at  last  we  reach  a  stratum 
in  which  life  itself  is  preserved  only  by  public  or  privuto  charity. 
As  long  ns  poverty  exists,  not  only  will  over-production  bo  possible, 
but  it  will  recur  as  ofteu  as  the  conditions  arc  present  which 
favour  it.  The  result  of  this  over-production,  in  the  economic 
sense — of  the  production,  that  is,  of  commodities  in  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  sold  remuneratively — is  that  prices  have 
fallen  ruinously  throughout  the  year.  Compared  with  twelve 
months  ago,  wheat  has  fallen  about  20  per  cent.,  coffee  ns  much, 
and  sugar  about  35  per  cent.  Iron  has  fallen  about  4  per  cent., 
jute  about  21  per  cent.,  and  silk  nearly  24  per  cent.  It  is  to  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  this  fall  follows  a  severe  fall  in  1S83,  which  in 
turn  was  consequent  upon  a  fall  in  the  previous  year.  Thus  we 
have  had  about  three  years  of  steadily  falling  prices.  All  who 
hold  stocks  of  commodities,  that  is,  have  seen  the  value  of  those 
stocks  steadily  declining — where  they  sold  t  hey  sold  for  less  than 
they  had  given,  and  where  they  still  hold  stocks  these  represent  a 
value  very  greatly  less  than  that  which  the  goods  would  have 
fetched  six,  t  welve,  or  twenty-four  months  ago.  Even  the  figures 
quoted  above  do  not  give  a  lull  measure  of  the  depreciation  that 
has  taken  place.  Wliero  commodities  have  to  bo  sold  in  largo 
quantity,  tho  prices  nominally  quoted  never  can  be  obtained. 
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What  lias  occurred  in  the  case  of  commodities  has  likewise  been 
going  on  in  the  case  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  During  last 
year  the  heaviest  fill  in  these  has  been  in  American  railroad  secu¬ 
rities  and  in  the  stocks  of  the  Mexican  Railway  Company.  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  New  York,  resulting  in  a 
kind  of  crisis,  in  which  Mr.  Villard,  the  President  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  had  to  suspend  payment.  The  crisis 
was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  a  kind  of  panic,  which  was 
stopped  only  by  a  combination  of  the  New  Y^ork  banks.  And  ever 
since  prices  have  been  shrinking  more  and  more.  And  the  fall  in 
these  securities  followed,  as  in  the  case  of  commodities,  a  heavy 
fall  in  1883  and  a  slighter  fall  in  1882.  In  English  railway  secu¬ 
rities  the  fall  has  been  slight ;  but  still  there  has  been  a  fall.  And 
the  condition  of  the  market  is  such  that,  if  a  holder  desired  to 
sell  a  large  amount  either  of  shares  or  bonds,  he  would  find  a 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  could  really  succeed  only  by  submitting 
to  a  considerable  sacrifice.  In  foreign  Government  bonds,  again, 
there  has  been  little  fall ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  there  has  been 
rather  a  rise  ;  but  here  also  there  is  a  feeling  of  general  insecurity. 
No  fall  worth  speaking  of  has  occurred,  because  little  business  has 
been  done,  and  holders  have  been  careful  not  to  press  their  pro¬ 
perty  upon  an  essentially  weak  market.  It  is  said  by  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  that  never  in  their  recollection  has  so  little 
business  been  done  as  in  the  year  just  ended.  Even  the  first  half 
of  1S79,  hitherto  an  unprecedentedly  bad  period,  is  stated  to  have 
been  better  than  1884.  And  what  is  true  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  is  true  of  the  local  exchanges  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  still  more  true  of  the  Continental  Bourses,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  Every¬ 
where  there  are  complaints  that  no  business  has  been  done :  that 
markets  are  unsteady,  and  would  give  way  on  the  slightest  acci¬ 
dent  ;  that  prices  have  declined,  and  that  property  is  greatly 
depreciated.  But  the  decline  in  the  stock  markets  is  only  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  difficulties  in  trade,  which  constitute  the  real  feature 
of  the  present  time.  The  heavy  fall  in  all  kinds  of  commodities  has 
resulted  in  ruinous  losses  to  all  concerned.  It  is  believed  in  the 
City,  where  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  can  doubtless  be  formed, 
that  up  to  about  six  months  ago  the  losses  chiefly  fell  upon  the 
intermediaries  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  but  that 
during  the  past  half-year  the  losses  have  been  suffered  chiefly  by 
producers.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  at  present  the  price  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  almost  every  country  where 
wheat  is  grown.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  farmers  and 
exceptional  soils,  respecting  whom  this  is  not  true  :  but,  speaking 
broadly,  in  America,  India,  and  Australia  it  no  longer  pays  to 
grow  wheat  for  export,  while  in  many  of  the  American  States  it 
is  reported  that  Indian  corn  is  being  burned  as  cheaper  than  fuel, 
and  as  no  longer  worth  sending  to  market.  Sugar,  again,  is 
selling  under  the  cost  of  production ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  articles.  That  this  cannot  long  continue  is  evident. 
Farmers  will  naturally  restrict  their  production  when  they  find 
that  they  cannot  grow  at  a  profit.  But  in  the  meantime  the  result 
is  such  heavy  losses  upon  all  concerned  as  have  produced  the  feeling 
of  distrust  to  which  we  referred  above. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  losses  so  heavy  and  so  general  must 
have  ruined  large  numbers  of  traders,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
failures  are  not  exceptionally  numerous.  There  have,  no  doubt, 
been  considerable  numbers  of  private  liquidations  of  which  the 
public  has  heard  nothing ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  these  cases,  1 
speaking  generally,  the  liabilities  were  not  for  great  amounts. 
The  general  impression  is  that  the  real  losses  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light.  If  so,  it  is  clear  either  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
serious  failures,  or  else  that  financial  establishments  are  upholding 
traders  who  have  lost  their  capital  or  a  large  part  of  it.  And 
consequently  there  is  a  vague  dread  that  financial  troubles  may  1 
be  in  store  for  us.  Assuming  that  the  financial  establishments  are 
bolstering  up  unsound  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  an  early  im¬ 
provement  in  trade  would  set  all  right.  The  great  financial 
establishments  having  boundless  credit  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
lock-up  of  their  capital  until  with  revived  trade  prices  rose,  and  1 
the  losses  now  suffered  would  be  recouped.  On  the  other  hand,  it  1 
the  trade  depression  continues  for  a  long  time,  accidents  of  various 
kinds  may  occur  to  compel  the  financial  establishments  to  realize, 
and  in  that  case,  either  the  unsound  institutions  would  have  to 
declare  themselves  bankrupt,  or,  what  is  not  impossible,  some  of 
the  financial  establishments  themselves  might  be  wrecked.  With 
the  memory  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  practices  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  there  is  a  natural  dread  that  plausible  customers  may 
have  induced  financial  institutions  to  go  too  far  in  their  support, 
and  thus  to  have  compromised  their  own  future.  There  is  no  real 
foundation  for  the  fear  other  than  the  common  knowledge  that 
losse.3  have  been  ruinous,  and  yet  that  great  failures  have  not 
occurred.  But  where  the  danger  is  concealed,  or  in  what  form  it 
will  come  to  light,  nobody  ventures  to  say.  The  fears,  too,  are 
quickened  from  time  to  time  by  such  incidents  a3  have  occurred 
nere  at  home  in  the  case  of  Blakeway ;  in  America  in  that  of 
Ward  and  Grant ;  and  the  other  day  in  Vienna.  But  while  the 
distrust  is  vague,  and  no  one  knows  in  what  direction  to  look 
for  the  dangers  he  apprehends,  there  are  three  quarters  in 
which  losses  have  undoubtedly  been  heavy.  The  severe  fall  in 
agricultural  produce  and  intense  foreign  competition  have  told 
so  seriously  upon  the  landed  interest  that  it  is  believed  both 
farmers  and  landowners  are  deeply  in  debt  with  the  country 
banks.  But  iu  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  country  banks  could 


not  realize  without  making  their  debtors  bankrupt,  and  without 
suffering  ruinous  losses  themselves.  Again,  shipbuilding  has  been 
greatly  overdone.  Large  numbers  of  ships  built  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  builders,  those  who  ordered  them  being  unable  to 
pay,  while  the  price  of  shipping  has  fallen  ruinously.  Shipbuilders, 
therefore,  must  be  greatly  embarrassed,  and  it  is  possible  that 
their  embarrassments  may  tell  injuriously  upon  the  institutions 
that  financed  the  undertakings  that  have  got  them  into  difficulties. 
Lastly,  the  losses  in  the  sugar  trade  have  been  the  common  talk 
of  the  City  all  through  the  year.  They  have  produced  serious 
difficulties  in  Amsterdam  and  in  Austria,  in  the  latter  place 
giving  rise  to  what  is  now  the  common  crop  of  crime  and  suicide. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  own  sugar  trade  has  fared 
better  than  its  foreign  rivals.  If  a  few  weeks  pass  away  without 
disaster,  it  is  possible  that  the  public  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  present  fears  are  exaggerated,  that  things  are  not  so 
desperate  as  they  had  supposed,  and  that  with  a  little  more  con¬ 
fidence  everything  may  right  itself.  If  so,  we  may  see  a  rapid 
revival  of  trade,  in  favour  of  which  is  the  extremely  low  prices  of 
every  kind  of  commodity  to  which  we  have  been  referring  above. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  gloom  and  depression  con¬ 
tinue,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  not  a  few  failures  of 
no  slight  magnitude. 


GAINSBOROUGH  GHOSTS. 

(In  tiie  Grosvenor  Gallery.) 

THEY  smile  upon  the  western  wall, 

The  lips  that  laughed  an  age  agone, 

The  fops,  the  dukes,  the  beauties  all, 

Le  Brun  that  sang,  and  Carr  that  shone. 
We  gaze  with  idle  eyes  ;  we  con 
The  faces  of  an  elder  time — 

Alas  !  and  ours  is  flitting  on  ; 

Oh,  moral  for  an  empty  rhyme ! 

Think,  when  the  tumult  and  the  crowd 
Have  left  the  solemn  rooms  and  chill, 
When  dilettanti  are  not  loud, 

When  lady  critics  are  not  shrill — 

Ah,  think  how  strange  upon  the  still 
Dim  air  may  sound  these  voices  faint ; 
Once  more  may  Johnson  talk  his  fill, 

And  fair  Dalrymple  charm  the  saint ! 

Of  us  they  speak  as  we  of  them, 

Like  us,  perchance,  they  criticize : 

Our  wit,  they  vote,  is  Brummagem  ; 

Our  beauty — dim  to  Devon's  eyes ! 

Their  silks  and  lace  our  cloth  despise, 

Their  pumps — our  boots  that  pad  the  mud. 
What  modern  Fop  with  Walpole  vies  ? 

With  St.  Leger  what  modern  Blood? 

Ah,  true,  we  lack  the  charm,  the  wit, 

Our  very  greatest,  sure,  are  small; 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  Pitt, 

And  Garrick  comes  not  when  we  call. 

Yet — pass  an  age — and,  after  all, 

Even  we  may  please  the  folk  that  look, 
When  we  ar-e  faces  on  the  wall, 

And  voices  in  a  history  book  ! 

In  Art  the  statesman  still  shall  live, 

With  collars  keen,  with  Roman  nose  ; 

To  Beauty  still  shall  Millais  give 
Tire  roses  that  outlast  the  rose. 

The  lords  of  verse,  the  slaves  of  pro3e, 

On  canvas  yet  shall  seem  alive, 

And  charm  the  mob  that  comes  and  goes, 
And  lives — in  19S5. 


REVIEWS. 


IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.* 

rSdlllS  book  was  not  required  to  prove  that  a  lady  can  endure 
JL  fatigue  by  sea  and  land  and  describe  strange  sights  with  a 
picturesque  pen  and  pencil.  The  Cuchullins  and  Kinchinjinga, 
the  volcanoes  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  gigantic  trees  of  Calitornia, 
all  in  turn  bear  testimony  to  Miss  Gordon  Cumming’s  intelli¬ 
gence,  observation,  and  descriptive  power.  But  she  may  be  fairly 
called  on  to  justify  her  last  publication;  for  while  admitting 
many  of  its  merits,  we  can  hardly  consider  her  entitled  to  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  succis  dedime.  Her  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages  in  May  1S76,  and  on  a  first  glance 
at  this  new  book  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
it  before.  It  now  appears  that  a  hard-hearted  publisher,  in  1876, 
insisted  on  cutting  down  the  proportions  of  the  earlier  publication, 
and  the  account  of  India  was  considerably  curtailed.  The  upshot 

*  In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.  By  C.  F.  Gordon 
1  Cuntming,  Author  of  “In  the  Hebrides,’’  “At  Home  in  Fiji,”  “A 
Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-War,”  “  Granite  Crags  of  California,” 
“  Fire  Fountains,”  &c.  Forty-two  Illustrations.  London  :  Chatto  &  VViudus. 
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of  the  matter  is,  simply,  that  as  In  the  Hebrides  ha3  lately  been 
issued  as  a  separate  volume,  the  notes  on  the  Plains  and  Mountains 
of  India  are  held  entitled  to  the  same  treatment.  They  thus 
appear  without  curtailment  in  their  original  form.  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming  writes  so  well  on  Oriental  life,  crowded  bazaars,  mag¬ 
nificent  ruins,  snowy  ranges,  temples,  minarets,  and  so  forth,  that 
it  is  rather  a  pity  that  she  should  encumber  her  lively  narrative 
with  second-hand  erudition.  Doubtless  she  was  found  a  capital 
listener  by  many  earnest  men  who  “  had  lived  long  in  the  country, 
had  mastered  its  languages,”  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  native 
customs  and  religion.  Her  arrival,  with  sketch-book,  note-book, 
and  diary  at  the  house  of  some  hospitable  judge  or  magistrate  in 
the  jungles  must  have  been  a  perfect  godsend.  But  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if,  at  this  interval  of  time,  she  had  submitted 
her  proofs  to  some  one  of  these  learned  hosts  or  friends  whereby 
she  would  have  avoided  some  elementary  blunders.  We  just 
note  a  few.  The  statement  that  the  bridge  over  the  Jumna 
at  Allahabad  is  two  miles  in  length  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
somewhat  false  impression.  That  river,  unlike  the  Ganges,  has  a 
permanent  and  not  an  erratic  bed,  and  the  bridge  necessary  to 
span  the  stream  at  Prayag  is  nothing  like  that  length.  That 
the  Mahrattas  are  Buddhists  and  that  Brahmans  can  serve  as 
coolies  will  be  discoveries  to  many  administrators.  When  Miss 
Gordon  Cumming  roundly  asserts  that  “all  Oriental  books  are 
read  from  the  right  hand  of  the  last  page  towards  the  left,”  she 
commits  herself  to  the  assertion  that  the  literature  of  the 
Sanskrit,  with  its  derivatives,  Hindi,  Mahratta,  Bengali,  and 
Uriva,  cannot  be  Oriental.  Of  course  she  may  reply  that  only 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Urdu  were  intended.  At  p.  201  we  are 
given  a  new  derivation  for  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  signifies  Dhilli, 
the  unstable.  Now  the  word  dhila  in  Hindi  certainly  means  lax 
or  remiss,  and  Dhilai  means  remissness.  But  neither  Shakspeare 
nor  the  new  Urdu  and  Hindi  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Platts  give  any 
such  derivation.  We  have  seen  an  ingenious  but  fanciful  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  name  as  “  Dil  hi” — i.e.  “It  is,  indeed,  the  heart  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,”  and  the  position  filled  by  this  city  in  the 
Mutiny  gives  some  slight  colour  to  the  derivation.  Khudrow, 
the  author  is  warned  for  the  second  time,  cannot  possibly  mean 
“  sacred  tears  ”  ;  nor  can  it  be  derived  from  Khuda,  God.  Khudro 
or  Khudrau  is  Persian,  and  means  “  spontaneous  or  wild  ”  applied  to 
plants  or  trees.  Baboos  are  often  “clerks,” but  they  are  sometimes 
more.  Native  gentlemen  of  rank  and  wealth  were  formerly  quite 
content  to  be  so  styled,  when  they  had  no  claim  to  be  designated 
Rajas,  Choudaris,  or  Zemindars.  But  young  Bengal  at  the  present 
day  is  either  a  B.A.  or  an  Esq.,  and  is  ambitious  of  adding 
M.P.  to  his  other  titles.  The  hill-station  of  Mussoori  is  not 
6,000  but  4,000  feet  above  the  Deyra  Doon  Valley.  The  Deyra 
itself,  enclosed  between  the  Siwalik  range  and  the  first  spurs 
of  the  Himalayas,  is  already  2,000  feet  above  the  plains.  We 
also  think  that  in  a  mere  narrative  of  travel,  mention  of  the  ten 
avatars  of  Vishnu,  and  the  Hindu  Triad,  and  Mahomed  of  Ghazni 
and  Somnath,  was  unnecessary.  Indian  jugglers,  we  know,  are 
very  clever  an  1  contrive  to  mystify  and  puzzle  keen  sceptics  who 
witness  their  feats.  But  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  takes  juggling  at 
second  hand  like  her  Oriental  lore,  and  tells  us  of  the  mango  trick, 
and  the  basket  trick,  and  the  apparent  murder  of  a  child,  and  the 
production  of  seven  puppies,  a  goat,  and  a  pig,  as  if  she  had 
actually  witnessed  these  remarkable  performances.  On  a  little 
reflection,  we  think  so  intelligent  a  traveller  may  admit  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  dispose  fairly  of  the  opium  question 
in  one  page  and  a  quarter,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  Indian 
Government  to  tax  it  with  promoting  the  “  devil’s  traffic  ”  for  the 
sake  of  “  filthy  lucre.”  These  outbursts  may  well  justify  old- 
fashioned  Conservatives  in  thinking  that  women  ought  not  to  have 
votes. 

However,  wherever  prejudice  and  sentiment  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  authoress  is  temperate  in  statement  as  well  as  correct 
in  opinion.  She  very  soon  made  the  discovery  not  yet  made  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  school,  that  there  is  no  such  ethnological  unit 
as  the  Indian  people ;  and  she  gives  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  occasionally  made  about  the  tone  of  Anglo- 
ludian  society.  Occasionally  she  heard  of  a  little  social  war  or  a 
station  squabble,  but  she  bears  testimony  to  hard  work  and  to  the 
intere-t  manifested  in  Hindus,  Mahominedans,  and  aborigines  by 
men  bearing  “  the  well-known  names  of  every  good  family  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  And  any  reader  who,  having  known  Indian 
society  whether  at  a  large  or  small  station,  has  read  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  law  courts  or  the  amenities  of  political  duels  on  paper 
within  the  last  six  months,  will  probably  admit  that  if  com¬ 
parisons  are  to  bed  rawn,  they  ought  not  to  be  drawn  wholly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Englishmen  in  tropical  work  and  exile. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming  was  no  winter  migrant.  She  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  India  and  came  in  for  the  best  part  of  two 
cold  seasons.  Of  this  time  she  very  wisely  spent  seven  months 
in  the  hills  and  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  and  in  the 
direction  ol  'Ihibet  than  many  ardent  sportsmen,  determined  Alpine 
climbers,  or  overworked  magistrates  on  leave.  And  here  we 
gladly  recognize  her  extreme  quickness  in  seizing  the  salient  points 
of  outward  Oriental  life,  tiie  reality  of  her  descriptions,  the 
aptitude  of  her  remarks,  and  the  illustrations  of  her  pencil.  Her 
men,  women,  and  children  live  and  move  ;  the  ponderous  bullock- 
cart  almost  creaks ;  her  Taj  and  Kootub  will  not  suffer  in  com¬ 
parison  with  more  elaborate  pictures  ;  in  a  view  of  the  plains  front 
Mussoorie  we  look  down  on  clouds  and  mist,  which  at  sunriso 
present  a  sort  of  panorama  of  apparent  sea  and  sky ;  a  street  in 


Benares  is  particularly  good ;  and  the  visage  of  one  Dilloo,  a 
patriarch  of  the  hills,  could  scarcely  be  improved. 

We  select  descriptions  of  some  places  not  visited  by  the  ordinary 
traveller.  As  a  general  rule  in  India  the  Magistrate  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  can  go  anywhere  in  the  cold  season.  They  have  no  need 
to  lament  the  absence  of  hotels,  roadside  inns,  or  Government 
bungalows,  which  are  to  be  found  mainly  on  high  roads  and  at 
head  stations.  The  official  takes  his  own  tent,  servants,  and  com¬ 
missariat,  and  is  soon  made  as  comfortable  as  if  he  had  never 
quitted  what  Carlyle  called  the  groceries  and  upholsteries.  But 
an  ordinary  tourist  wishing  to  see  a  particular  object  of  interest 
thirty  or  forty  miles  off  the  beaten  track,  has  no  such  resources  at 
command.  Hardwar  or  Haridwar,  the  gate  of  the  Ganges  where 
it  debouches  from  the  mountains,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Hinduism. 
And  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  was  determined  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
to  it.  Now  Hardwar  could  not  boast  of  a  dawk  bungalow  or  a 
resident  magistrate.  But  an  elephant  and  a  roughly  furnished 
house  attached  to  the  office  of  Conservator  of  Forests  was  placed 
at  her  disposal  and  she  was  carried  there  in  a  dooly,  some  time 
as  we  make  out,  in  the  month  of  November,  for  there  is  a  lofty 
disregard  of  dates  in  the  book.  The  Ganges  on  arrival  was  clear 
and  cold  ;  Brahmans  were  engaged  in  bottling  up  the  sacred  water 
in  long  bottles  of  thin  green  glass,  to  be  carried  back  by  pilgrims 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Empire ;  and  there  were  beads  and 
pocket  idols,  incense-burners,  and  the  inevitable  sweetmeats 
for  sale  in  abundance.  We  may  observe  here  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  assertion  twice  made  that  witnesses  in  our  courts  in 
India — Hindoos  of  course — are  still  sworn  on  the  Ganja  jal,  or 
Gauges  water.  This  old  custom  was  abolished  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Every  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan,  or  other  witness, 
repeats  a  regular  form  of  solemn  affirmation.  Christians,  of  course, 
are  sworn  on  the  Bible.  The  great  gathering  at  Hardwar  which 
was  not  witnessed,  takes  place  in  March  or  April,  and  except  that 
the  crossing  of  rivers  is  facilitated  at  that  season  by  drought,  no 
time  could  be  better  devised  for  the  propagation  of  disease.  Cholera 
is  apt  to  break  out  at  the  turn  of  the  seasons,  though  curiously 
enough  in  Upper  India  it  is  there  developed  by  the  rains,  and  in 
Lower  Bengal  by  the  hot  season.  But  anywhere  in  India  the 
presence  of  200,000  human  beings,  with  animals  of  all  kinds,  from 
elephants  and  cheetahs  to  mules,  cows,  and  sheep,  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  an  epidemic.  Some  years  ago  the  Government  had 
to  prevent  the  assemblage,  or  at  least  to  discourage  the  attempts 
of  pilgrims  to  get  to  the  spot.  The  authoress  on  her  visit  was 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Mahommedan  who  showed  her  round 
the  temples  which  he  doubtless  despised,  and  he  was  w’onder- 
fully  glad  when  the  whole  round  had  been  done.  It  was  the 
slack  season  for  pilgrims;  but  the  inevitable  sportsman  turned 
up  on  a  grassy  island  as  well  as  the  photographer.  We  are  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  slight  notice  of  the  Solani  aqueduct 
and  the  Great  Ganges  Canal  at  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  taken 
from  personal  observation,  but  we  should  say  not. 

In  the  hills,  again,  we  find  ground  comparatively  untrodden. 
To  many  of  the  summer  visitors,  Jakko,  Phagoo,  or  Mahassoo, 
are  the  limits  of  exploration.  But  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  went 
past  the  mission-station  of  Kotghur  ;  past  Itampore  and  its  Raja, 
who  divided  his  time  between  the  purchase  of  clocks  and  rifles 
and  the  brandy-bottle  ;  past  Chini,  where  Lord  Dalhousie  devised 
many  of  his  best  measures  and  wrote  some  of  his  finest  minutes ; 
over  swing-bridges,  like  that  which  caused  the  death  of  Lord 
Elgin  ;  and  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Here  she 
became  familiar  with  yaks  and  prayer-wheels,  Buddhist  monks,  the 
sacred  Lotus,  and  the  mystic  Om.  She  says  truly  that  in  the 
climate  of  the  hills  the  variations  of  temperature  are  very  trying. 
The  body  must  be  warmly  clothed,  and  the  pith-hat  or  the  payri 
is  still  necessary  to  deaden  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Native  servants 
suffer  severely  from  cold  at  nights ;  pools  in  the  morning  are 
coated  with  ice ;  and  snow-blindness  is  not  unknown.  But  the 
conveyance  of  the  commissariat  is  extremely  well  managed  on 
these  expeditions.  The  halting-grounds  are  skilfully  chosen  ;  the 
scenery  is  grand  and  lovely  by  turns ;  and  the  cedars  magnificent, 
though  far  below  the  giants  of  the  Yosemito  Valley.  The  authoress 
is  not  the  first  person  who  has  noticed  the  reckless  felling  of 
splendid  trees  and  mourned  over  the  sight  of  “  countless  stumps,” 
and  tracts  cleared  but  not  cultivated,  or  ever  fit  for  cultivation. 
Tho  Indian  Forest  Department  really  had  its  first  germ  in  one  of 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  minutes  on  grass-preserves  in  the  l’anjab  and  in¬ 
discriminate  felling  of  trees  in  the  hill  tracts.  And  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  scientific  conservators  have 
taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent  reckless  expenditure  of  timber  and 
to  replant  vacant  spaces. 

The  account  of  the  Holy  City  of  Benares  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  treats  well-known 
scenes.  She  tells  us  nothing  very  original,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  from  her  the  minute  knowledge  of  castes  shorvn  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sherring  or  the  accurate  learning  and  apposite  remarks  of 
the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  But  who  could  have  suggested 
to  her  that  the  wife  of  Vishnu  was  Rama  Chandra?  This  deity, 
we  need  only  observe,  is  believed  to  have  two  wives  of  whom  the 
best  known  is  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess  of  Fortune.  It  is  fair  to 
state  that  at  p.  165,  long  before  this  visit  to  Benares,  the  name  of 
the  wife  is  given  correctly.  Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  as  to  Vishnu's  appearance  as  Rama  in  his  seventh 
Avatar.  But  the  description  of  Benares,  its  bulls,  monkeys,  astro¬ 
logers,  bathing-ghauts,  narrow  streets,  and  wells  foul  with  “  a 
horrible  mass  of  putrescence,”  is  animated  and  picturesque.  It 
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may  serve  as  a  sort  of  Murray  or  Baedeker  to  those  ■who  make  the 
■winter  trip  to  India,  never  deemed  complete  unless  it  includes 
a  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  which  in  Mr.  Monier  Williams’s  language 
is  both  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Mecca  of  the  Hindus. 


TWO  NOVELS* 

IT  is  refreshing  to  read  a  novel  with  the  vivid  reflections  of 
actual  life,  and  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  is  at  home  in 
the  society  he  describes.  T Vest  of  Swardham  is  a  story  of  a 

country  gentleman,  in  whom,  though  he  may  be  honourable  and 
chivalrous  in  his  feelings,  the  animal  nature  prevails  over  the 
spiritual.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  squire  of  Swardham 
is  either  sensual  or  grovelling,  to  borrow  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture.  But  he  has  few" of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  hero  of 
Locksley  Hall;  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  as  in  his  tastes,  he  rather 
resembles  that  hero's  muscular  rival.  He  prefers  the  saddle  to  a 
chair  in  the  library;  he  is  interested  rather  in  guns  and  rods  than 
in  books ;  and,  in  short,  he  is  neither  intellectual  nor  extremely 
sensitive.  He  would  have  made,  no  doubt,  an  admirable  member 
for  the  county,  which  is  an  ambition  that  is  opening  up  when  we 
are  first  introduced  to  him ;  but  had  he  gone  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  he  might  have  been  trusted  to  “  vote  straight,” 
he  would  seldom  have  spoken,  and  never  been  a  statesman.  .  So 
when  misfortune  overwhelms  him,  when  the  wealthy  and  high- 
spirited  squire  is  suddenly  beggared,  and  when,  inspired  by  the  love 
that  has  cast  its  light  on  the  darkness  of  his  path,  he  feels  bound 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  never  dreams  of  taking  the 
world  and  its  good  things  by  storm.  He  is  content  to  stoop 
down  to  a  situation  as  a  gamekeeper,  and,  while  discharging 
his  new  duties  in  the  station  to  which  he  bas  been  called,  to 
wait  with  acquiescing  patience  in  Providence  on  the  revolutions  of 
Fortune’s  wheel.  Had  he  known,  as  we  know,  that  he  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  three-volume  novel,  he  might  have  made  sure 
that  Providence  would  do  fairly  well  for  him,  though  he  might 
have  been  disappointed,  as  we  have  been  surprised,  at  the  turn  of 
the  denouement  which  Mr.  Peile  prepares  lor  him.  But,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  future,  except  through  a  glass  very  darkly,  and 
being  naturally  depressed  by  the  startling  subversion  of  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  resolution  with  which  he  bears  up  is  extremely 
creditable  to  him.  In  short,  West  of  Swardham  is  an  idealized 
type  of  the  popular  conception  of  the  class  of  the  fine  young 
English  gentleman  which  sent  Cavaliers  to  the  standards  of  King 
Charles  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  which  would 
vote  blindly  against  any  popular  measures  at  the  bidding  of  its 
natural  leaders.  _ 

The  novel  opens  suggestively  and  dramatically.  West  of 
Swardham  is  so  happy  in  his  health,  his  home,  and  his  prospects, 
that  we  are  assured  as  veteran  students  of  fiction  that  he  ought 
already  to  be  deciphering  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  All  the 
good  things  he  enjoys  so  heartily  are  surely  to  pass  away  from  him, 
and  the  only  question  is  the  when  and  the  how.  He  is  by  far  the 
first  commoner  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  has  been  named  by 
acclamation  as  the  coming  representative  of  the  county,  and  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  vacant  mastership  of  the  hounds.  Feeling  that  he 
owes  it  to  himself  and  his  family  to  have  heirs  and  to  give  a  house- 
wile  to  the  house  of  Swardham,  he  has  almost  as  good  as  engaged 
himself  to  the  daughter  of  the  nearest  Duke.  When  of  a 
sudden  the  signs  of  the  coming  tempest  blow  up,  and  the  storm- 
signals  are  read,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  eyes  of  a  sharp 
stranger,  on  the  features  of  the  squire’s  mother,  who  seemed  the 
model  of  dignified  beneficence.  Then,  for  a  critical  moment  or 
two,  Mr.  Peile  becomes  conventionally  sensational.  We  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  long-lost,  or  rather  long-missing,  cousin  of  the  squire, 
who  has  a  preferential  claim  on  the  family  acres.  West  steps 
down  from  his  proud  pedestal  with  resignation ;  and,  with  a 
dignity  worthy  ot  his  mother,  he  hands  over  the  estates  to  this 
interloper,  whom  he  has  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for  dis¬ 
liking.  But,  before  disappearing  from  the  sphere  he  would  have 
adorned,  he  commits  a  foolish,  an  unfeeling,  and  almost  a  dis¬ 
honourable  action,  which  is  only  to  be  excused  by  the  perturbation 
of  his  mind.  The  Duke’s  daughter,  who  is  a  hackneyed  beauty 
about  town,  has  thrown  him  over  with  very  little  ceremony.  _  His 
pride  has  suffered  more  than  his  heart,  and  he  seeks  consolation  in 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  his  old 
friend”  the  rector.  Confidences  interchanged  and  a  confessor 
sought  in  a  novel  under  such  sentimental  circumstances  can  only 
have  a  single  result.  Mary  Holbrooke  has  admired  the  grand 
youn°*  squire  from  a  distance,  and  in  her  simple  candoui  she 
betrays  her  innermost  secret.  The  revelation  comes  as  “  blessed 
balm  ”  to  his  wounded  spirit,  and  in  the  moment  of  epanchement 
he  makes  her  blissfully  happy  by  proposing.  In  place  of  bein'? 
the  sensible  man  he  is  supposed  to  be,  he  must  have  been  a  tool 
had  ho  not  seen  very  clearly  that  Miss  Holbrooke  had  given  her¬ 
self  over  to  him  wholly.  But,  being  informed  that  very  night  by 
her  father  that  a  younger  and  a  wealthy  lover  is  coming  forward, 
in  short-sighted  despondency  and  blind  unselfishness  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  evacuate  the  field.  It  is  then  that  he  withdraws  to  the 
Scotch  Highlands  as  gamekeeper  and  taxidermist,  while  Mary 
Holbrooke  is  left  lamenting  and  nearly  breaking  her  heart.  1  hat 

*  West  of  Swardham.  By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Peile,  Author  of  “Tay.” 
London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1884. 

Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea.  By  Mary  Linskill.  London  : 
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she  is  willing  to  accept  his  halting  explanations  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  we  need  hardly  say,  more  especially  as  he  can  give  practical 
assurances  of  his  good  faith  in  the  rejection  of  an  heiress  who, 
having  offered  herself  to  him  in  vain,  has  sought  refuge  in  suicide 
from  her  mortification  and  disappointment. 

But  the  quiet  undercurrent  of  humour  in  the  novel  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  the  seriousness  and  the  pathos.  If  John  West  feels 
decidedly  displaced  in  the  novel  situation  of  gamekeeper,  his 
cousin  Adolphus,  who  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  to  the  estates, 
is  very  much  more  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  In  his  impecunious 
days  Adolphus  had  been  a  raving  and  raging  Radical ;  he  had 
even  stumped  the  neighbourhood  of  Swardham  as  demagogue  and 
orator.  Now,  thanks  to  his  changed  circumstances  and  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  an  aristocratic  siren  who  has  fascinated  him,  he  is  forced 
into  the  front  ranks  of  the  Tories,  and  comes  forward  to  contest 
the  division  in  the  Conservative  interest.  That  he  has  turned 
renegade  for  nothing  and  suffered  a  humiliating  electoral  defeat  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  part  of  his  mortifications.  He  is  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  the  contempt  of  the  political  friends  he  has  deserted. 
There  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic  description  of  an  interview  with 
the  oldest  and  the  staunchest  of  these,  a  man  who  had  really  loved 
him  like  a  son,  and  was  slow  to  believe  in  the  rumours  of  his 
apostacy.  Minor  mortifications  are  by  no  means  wanting.  He 
know's  nothing  of  country  sports ;  he  has  never  learned  to  ride, 
and  he  comes  to  grief  in  the  saddle  of  his  quietest  horse.  He 
might  have  escaped  animadversion  by  living  in  retirement,  had 
it  ”not  been  for  that  siren  who  has  cast  her  spells  over  him. 
The  fast  Lady  Georgiana  FitzRaymond  and  her  wild  brother 
the  Earl  are  depicted  with  great  spirit,  and  come  in  admirably 
by  way  of  contrast.  We  see  Lady  Georgiana  sacrificing  her¬ 
self  to  her  devotion  for  her  selfish  brother,  even  to  the  point 
of  being  ready  to  marry  the  low-bred  squire  of  Swardham.  She 
is  all  the  more  willing  to  brace  herself  for  the  plunge  that  in 
the  meantime  there  is  a  dissipated  husband  in  the  way,  Irorn 
whom  her  brother  and  her  admirer  intend  to  have  her  divorced. 
He  is  removed  by  a  fire  he  has  kindled  himself,  a  piece  of  retri¬ 
butive  justice,  and  the  fire  disfigures  the  admirer  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion.  Always  mean-looking,  he  became  hideous  to  repulsiveness. 
Yet  we  are  almost  made  to  pity  the  low-minded  wretch  when 
his  lady-love  shrieks  out  all  her  horror  of  him  in  his  presence,  j  11st 
when  he  had  looked  for  the  gratification  of  his  hopes,  and  when 
she  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  to  live  for.  The  denouement  of  the 
novel  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  pleasing,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony 
besides  with  the  character  of  John  West,  of  the  girl  he  is  to 
marry,  and  of  her  father  the  rector.  When  the  interloping  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Swardham  died,  we  never  doubted  that  his  estates 
would  go  by  will  or  through  intestacy  to  the  natural  heir,  more 
especially  as  West  had  made  it  up  with  his  cousin,  and  the  two 
had  become  inseparable.  As  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  and  John  West,  thanks  to  his  punctiliously  honourable 
conduct,  sees  himself  dispossessed  of  Swardham  for  the  second 
time  when  it  was  actually  again  within  his  grasp.  But  all  the 
same,  the  story  makes  a  happy  ending,  though  we  shall  not 
anticipate  the  interest  by  disclosing  it,  and  we  may  congratulate 
Mr.  Peile  on  an  enjoyable  novel,  with  considerable  freshness  in 
the  conception  and  the  incidents. 

There  is  a  certain  originality,  too,  in  Miss  or  Mrs.  Linskill’s 
Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea,  though  we  cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  freshness,  notwithstanding  the  promise  of  the 
name.  The  originality  partly  consists  in  making  the  young  girl 
who  is  the  heroine  talk  with  the  speculative  and  philosophical 
profundity  of  the  most  obscure  modern  poetry,  taking  far-fetched 
views  of  the  subtler  problems  of  life,  and  dragging  them  into 
conversations  with  casual  visitors.  Fine  writing  and  fanciful 
thinking,  unless  introduced  with  extreme  discretion,  are  fatal  to 
the  enjoyment  of  any  ordinary  novel.  Genevieve  Bartholomew, 
notwithstanding  the  sweetness  of  her  looks  and  ol  her  name,  and 
the  exquisite  graces  ot  her  person,  strikes  us  as  a  feminine  prig  of 
the  purest  water.  Had  she  not  inherited  it  of  her  father,  the 
misunderstood  and  loquacious  artist,  he  must  have  found  her 
lively  volubility  intolerable.  As  it  is,  the  pair  are  well  suited  to 
each  other.  There  is  some  originality  also  in  banishing  Bartholomew 
and  his  daughter  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
solitary  and  back-of-the-world  districts  in  England,  although  in 
reality  it  is  thickly'  peopled  bv  personages  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
eccentric  individualities.  Murk-Marishes  lies  literally  at  the  back 
of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  a  rather  good  and  impressive  description 
of  how  the  exiles  reached  it  by  crossing  the  desolate  wastes  of  the 
moors  in  wild  weather  and  in  a  carrier  s  cart.  But  once  arrived  at  theii 
new  home  any  student  of  sensational  character  would  have  found 
startling  materials  for  inexhaustible  observation.  The  very  carrier 
who  had  driven  them  is  a  character  in  himself ;  so  is  the  worthy 
woman  who  welcomes  them  in  a  wayside  cottage,  where  they 
break  the  journey,  with  her  speech,  her  manners,  and  her  beau¬ 
tiful  old  china.  The  great  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
happened  to  cherish  an  old  attachment  to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  gets 
herself  up  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  in  jewelry  and  gossamer 
shawls,  and  floating  draperies,  when  she  takes  her  walks  abroad 
amid  the  bracken  and  the  heather;  and  under  an  angelically 
imperturbable  exterior  is  a  type  besides  of  steel-hearted  and  inve¬ 
terate  malignity.  There  is  a  middle-aged  spinster  living  near  this 
Miss  Richmond  who  has  been  making  a  lifelong  fight  against 
hard  times  on  the  farm  she  rents,  and  is  a  type  of  self-reliance 
under  an  accumulation  of  difficulties.  There  is  a  farmer  who  has 
loved  the  spinster  passionately  all  his  life,  and  is  a  type  of  a  devo¬ 
tion  that  would  be  distinctly  self-sacrificing  had  she  permitted  it. 
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And  the  pair  of  elderly  turtle-doves,  or  the  gentlemen  at  all 
events,  make  no  secret  of  their  strained  and  embarrassing  rela¬ 
tions,  so  that  both  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  Miss  Genevieve. 
There  is  a  venerable  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  who  is  a  type 
of  the  learned  and  benevolent  divine ;  and  he  has  a  youthful 
curate,  who,  though  anything  hut  learned,  and  hating  books, 
is  nevertheless  so  much  a  model  of  manly  purity  that 
the  artist  christens  him  Sir  Galahad,  and  paints  him  as  that 
spotless  kDight.  And  there  is  a  romantic  landowner,  living 
somewhat  misanthropically  in  a  picturesque  ancestral  hall,  where 
he  spends  his  leisure  in  dawdling  over  articles  for  the  magazines, 
who  falls  passionately  in  love  with  the  impressible  Genevieve  after 
captivating  her  by  snatching  her  from  a  watery  grave.  For  as 
Murk-Marishes  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea,  we  have 
storms  on  the  coast,  with  the  inevitable  shipwreck,  the  story  of 
which  is  carried  through  several  chapters,  though,  like  that  of  the 
drive  over  the  moors,  it  is  told  with  considerable  spirit.  With  such 
a  variety  of  character,  with  scenery  and  incidents  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  picturesque  and  striking  situations,  the  novel  might  have 
been  made  sufficiently  exciting.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
it  drag3  terribly,  and  however  much  the  extravagances  of  the 
characters  may  astonish  us,  we  are  never  worked  up  to  take  the 
faintest  interest  in  them.  Noel  Bartholomew,  in  whom  the  sensa¬ 
tions  are  supposed  to  centre,  and  who  engrosses  the  attention  of  the 
graceful  and  dutiful  heroine  Genevieve,  is  the  most  helpless  and  feeble 
of  men.  Weak  as  water,  he  never  knows  his  own  mind  ;  even  under 
pressure  of  paternal  affection  and  poverty,  he  is  incapable  of  an  act  of 
energy  or  constancy  of  purpose  ;  and  we  share  in  Miss  Richmond  s 
surprise,  if  not  her  indignation,  when  he  actually  musters  sufficient 
audacity  to  refuse  the  offer  of  her  hand.  Admitting  the  artist's 
genius,  we  think  the  reason  of  his  failing,  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  must  have  been  that  his  essential  feebleness  of  will 
was  reflected  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  paintings. 
The  central  epissde  of  the  three  long  volumes  is  the  incident  which 
hurried  him  on  in  an  ever-accelerating  descent  towards  his  grave ; 
and  the  author  dilates  on  the  pain  and  mortiflcation  he  experienced 
when  a  couple  of  sketches  that  had  been  ordered  of  him  by  a 
neighbour  were  most  uncivilly  returned  on  his  hands.  As  we 
breathe  a  requiescat  in  pace  to  his  memory,  it  strikes  us  that  Miss 
Liuskill  must  surely  have  studied  in  his  school,  for  she  has  given 
us  a  gallery  of  sketches  with  a  certain  undeniable  talent  in  them, 
but  which  leave  us  nevertheless  with  the  most  vague  impressions 
of  the  very  remarkable  originals. 


HISTORIC  FINANCE.* 

A  GOOD  history  of  English  finance  cannot  but  bo  valuable  and 
interesting.  Mr.  Dowell's  work  may  fairly  be  called  good, 
though  it  might  easily  have  been  very  much  better.  The  reader 
is  left  to  pick  out  for  himself  from  loose  masses  of  figures  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  and  comparative  surveys  which  might  and  should  have 
been  given  in  a  few  clear,  simple  statistical  tables  ;  to  make  out 
the  budget  of  any  one  year,  as  the  author  should  have  given  it  in 
a  quarter  of  a  page,  would  be  the  task  of  hours.  A  little  more 
constructive  skill  would  have  halved  the  bulk  of  the  work  ;  and  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  tables  would  have  doubled  its  value.  W e  have 
found  one  or  two  errors  of  sheer  heedlessness.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  the  dispute  in  Council  related  not  to  the  continuance  of 
the  customs  granted  for  life  to  Charles  II.,  which  was  a  practical 
necessity,  but  to  the  question  whether  the  money  should  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  King  or  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  financial  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  is  told  in  excessive 
detail,  and  told  twice  over.  The  earlier  part,  to  which  most  students 
will  look  with  especial  interest,  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 

Of  Saxon  finance  prior  to  the  Conquest  Mr.  Dowell  tells  us 
little,  and  nothing  new.  Four  or  five  pages  only  are  given  to  the 
whole  period.  Is  it  true,  moreover,  that  the  successors  of  Egbert 
appropriated  the  royal  demesnes  of  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East 
Anglia,  or  that  the  folkland  wa3  virtually  identilied  with  the 
demesne?  The  Danegeld,  the  one  tax  of  Saxon  times  familiar  by 
name  at  least  to  ordinary  readers  of  English  history,  was  assessed 
on  the  hyde  of  120  acres,  at  a  rate  varying  from  one  shilling  to 
four  shillings.  First  levied  in  991,  it  then  produced  10,000 1. ;  in 
1002,  24,000/.;  in  1007,  36,000/.;  in  1012,  48,000/. ;  and  in  1018 
no  less  than  72,000/.,  besides  the  vast  sum  of  10,500/.  contributed 
by  London  alone.  For  many  centuries,  indeed,  the  wealth,  and 
especially  the  taxable  wealth,  of  London  bore  a  surprisingly  large 
proportion  to  that  of  England.  After  the  Danish  conquest,  the 
Danegeld,  no  longer  a  tribute  to  foreign  pirates,  probably  fur¬ 
nished  the  main  support  of  the  standing  fleet  which  seems  to  have 
been  maintained  in  the  Channel,  and  of  the  Ilousecarls,  who  must 
have  formed  more  than  a  Iloyal  Guard,  if  less  than  a  standing 
army.  This  force  appears  as  the  instrument  of  Ilarthacnut’s 
tyranny,  and  probably  bore  the  brunt  of  Harold’s  Welsh  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  must  have  sustained  heavy  loss  at  Stamford  Bridge  ; 
yet  it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  a  principal  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  entrenched  hill  at  Senlac.  Such  a  regular  force  implies  large 
and  reliable  revenue.  Whence  came,  too,  the  pay  and  provisions 
which  failed  at  last,  but  supported  for  months  the  fleet  and  army 
assembled  to  guard  the  southern  coast  of  England  ?  Edward’s 
lavish  piety  had  left  the  Treasury  almost  empty  ;  and  neither  the 

*  A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxe s  in  T.iujhi nil,  from  the  Karlie.nl  Timm 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  Stephen  Dowell,  Assistant-Solicitor  of  Inland 
Revenue.  4  vols.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 


royal  demesne  nor  the  estates  of  the  Godwinsons  can  well  have 
sustained  so  heavy  a  burden.  Taxes  of  some  kind  Harold  surely 
must  have  levied,  while,  had  those  taxes  been  unusual  or 
oppressive,  the  fact  would  unquestionably  have  been  recorded 
and  exaggerated. 

The  Danegeld  was  levied  on  occasion,  at  rates  varying  from  two 
to  six  shillings  per  hyde,  down  to  1x63.  The  feudal  tenure,  as 
gradually  developed,  furnished  pretexts  for  large  and  frequent 
exactions.  It  was  an  effective  means  of  internal  government  and 
defence,  but  was  early  found  inefficient  and  inadequate  for  pro¬ 
tracted  foreign  war.  The  Continental  quarrels  of  our  Norman 
sovereigns  speedily  drove  them  to  the  employment  of  mercenaries 
(i.e.  paid  troops).  Aids,  primer  seisin  (a  sort  of  succession  duty 
of  one  year’s  value),  wardship  and  marriage,  ouster-le  main  (half 
a  year’s  value  paid  for  the  removal  of  the  royal  hand  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  minority),  relief  (paid  on  taking  up  inheritance,  at 
the  rate  of  100  shillings  per  knight’s  fee)  brought  in  doubtless 
considerable,  but  irregular  and  unreliable,  revenues.  From  the 
first  these  incidents  seem  to  have  been  far  more  oppressive  to  the 
tenant  than  profitable  to  the  Crown.  The  towns — all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  within  royal  demesne — paid  large  fines  for  various 
liberties,  and  often,  perhaps  generally,  paid  rents  to  their  liege 
lord  for  the  right  of  self-government,  fees  for  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
Personal  service  was  readily  commuted  for  scutage,  a  payment 
rising  from  2  marks  (1/.  6s.  8c/.)  to  40s.  per  20/.  annual  fee,  which 
was  at  first  levied  as  a  fine  for  default.  Tallage  was  taken  “  of 
right  ”  from  the  tenants  of  urban  and  rural  demesne ;  and  mer¬ 
chants,  native  and  foreign,  readily  compounded  for  royal  exactions 
and  secured  royal  protection  by  paying  tolls  on  the  export  of  wool 
and  leather  and  the  import  of  wine  (the  oldest  “  customs  ”).  The 
last  scutage  was  levied  in  1322,  the  last  tallage  ten  years  later. 
In  1275  Parliament  wrested  from  Edward  I.  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  sole  right  to  grant  duties,  which  were  now  found  to  fall 
upon  the  native  producer  and  consumer — one  mark  for  every  two 
sacks  of  wool,  600  wool  fells,  and  every  last  of  leather.  But  the 
arrangement  was  speedily  broken,  and  new  customs  were  obtained 
in  1302  by  negotiation  with  the  merchants,  and  it  was  not  till 
1362,  after  the  Peace  of  Bretignv,  that  the  exclusive  right  of 
Parliament  was  finally  established. 

The  first  tithe  on  movables  was  granted,  or  enacted,  by  Papal 
authority,  in  1188,  for  the  Second  Crusade.  From  1334  subsidies 
of  a  fifteenth  on  goods  in  general,  and  a  tenth  from  tenants  of  the 
royal  demesne,  became  the  principal  form  of  direct  taxation.  Poll 
taxes  (so-called),  varying  according  to  rank,  were  levied  in  1377 
and  1 380,  and  on  other  occasions,  the  maximum  being  60  groats, 
the  minimum  1  groat  (4«/.)  for  man  and  wife.  Children  under 
sixteen  were  exempt ;  and  hence  the  outrage  which  gave  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insurrection.  “  A  fifteenth  and 
tenth,”  however,  speedily  came  to  mean  a  fixed  sum  of  about 
38,000/.,  gradually  sinking  with  the  decay  of  particular  towns  to 
32,000/.,  levied  by  a  fixed  assessment  on  each  shire  and  borough.  A 
tax  thus  limited  became,  with  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and 
needs,  ridiculously  inadequate.  A  new  Land-tax  of  5  per  cent, 
was  granted  in  1404,  and  a  graduated  Income-tax  in  1435.  But 
the  customs  on  wool  and  hides  exported,  and  2.s.  per  ton  on  wine 
imported,  with  a  general  poundage  of  6 d.  ad  valorem  on  other 
exports  and  imports,  were  the  only  permanent  and  regular  revenue 
of  the  Crown,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Roses  almost  the  sole 
addition  to  the  yield  of  the  royal  estates.  This  hereditary  revenue, 
however,  sufficed  for  the  ordinary  expenses  both  of  the  State  and 
the  Household.  The  great  popularity  of  Edward  IV.  with  the 
citizens,  especially  of  London,  enabled  him  to  raise  considerable 
benevolences,  a  practice  which,  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
the  accession  of  Richard  III.,  was  resumed  and  carried  to  an  often 
oppressive  extent  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children.  The  old 
fifteenths  and  tenths  were  still  granted,  from  time  to  time,  but 
under  the  Tudors  were  accompanied  by  subsidies,  in  the  nature  of 
an  Income-tax,  of  4s.  on  the  rental  of  lands,  and  2s.  8 d.  on  the 
total  value  of  goods — yielding  about  80,000 /.  Each  subsidy  was 
accompanied  by  a  clerical  grant  of  6s.  in  the  pound  of  annual 
value,  worth  about  20,000 /.  The  last  grant  made  to  Elizabeth 
was  of  four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths  and  tenths,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  perhaps  to  640,000/.  But  the  later  subsidies,  like  the 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  were  levied  on  a  fixed  assessment,  which 
had  ceased  to  bear  any  relation  to  real  value  ;  which,  as  Raleigh 
affirmed,  was  often  but  a  hundredth  part  thereof.  The  wealth 
of  England  had  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  long 
period  of  peace,  interrupted  only  by  brief  wars  abroad  and 
easily  quelled  insurrections,  which  lasted  from  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  to  that  of  Edgehill  (1485-1642).  The  political  power 
of  the  Crown  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  under  the  greatest  Plan- 
tagenets.  But  wealth  had  become  more  and  more  the  principal 
foundation  of  power,  and  the  Crown  of  England  was  poorer  than 
ever.  Even  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries  contributed  little 
to  enrich  the  Sovereign  or  the  State.  English  impatience  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  such  that  only  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  her  reign,  when 
the  religion  and  independence  of  the  realm  were  in  danger,  did 
Elizabeth  venture  to  call  on  her  subjects  for  a  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tion  at.  all  adequate  to  the  national  pretensions  or  proportionate  to 
the  national  means.  Even  benevolences  and  monopolies,  oppressive 
as  they  were,  seemed  safer,  less  odious,  than  the  direct  taxation  to 
which  England  alone  of  all  civilized  States  was  still  unused. 
Hence  the  financial  difficulties  of  Charles  I.,  of  which  ungenerous 
advantage  was  taken  by  his  Parliaments,  and  with  less  excuse  by 
recent  historians ;  the  desperate  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient 
fiscal  prerogatives,  as  in  the  case  of  Ship-money,  and  finally  the 
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Scotch  invasion,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 

Our  modern  financial  policy  dates  from  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
Parliament,  which  had  grudged  its  Sovereign  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  safety  of  the  realm,  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Europe,  resorted  on  its  own  behali  to  stringent 
and  unprecedented  taxation,  mostly  borrowed  from  abroad.  Isew 
assessments  furnished  the  basis  of  searching  direct  taxation. 
Monthly  subsidies  produced  from  35,000/.  to  120,000/.,  levied  lor 
the  first  time  on  the  tenant,  because  the  landlord  was  often  absent 

_ that  is,  serving  in  the  royal  armies.  Excise  and  customs  duties 

scarcely  less  oppressive  than  those  of  the  Napoleonic  War  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  produce  1,300,000/.  per  annum.  .  The  fleets  and  armies  ol 
the  Commonwealth  were  sustained  by  duties  on  wine,  spirits,  hops, 
tobacco,  cloth,  silk,  beer,  cider,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  soap,  oil, 
but,  above  all,  by  oppressive  duties  011  lood.  The  worst  ot  these 
were  gradually  removed.  But  the  Salt-tax,  the  most  odious, 
perhaps,  of  all,  was  maintained  to  the  last.  The  total  revenue  ol 
the  Lord  Protector  must  have  ranged  from  a  million  and  a  halt  to 
two  millions.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  gradually  reconciled 
to  the  convenience  of  indirect  internal  taxation ;  and  heieditaiy 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  furnished  in  the  next  reign  the  most 
obvious  and  easy  means  of  commuting  those  intolerable  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  feudal  tenure  which  had  lapsed  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  revenue  settled  on  Charles  II.,  and  estimated 
at  1,200,000 /.,  was  derived  in  great  part  from  duties  on  drink. 
Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  were  taxed  by  the  gallon— a  tax  which,  of 
course,  was  costly  and  troublesome  to  levy,  and  easily  evaded. 
The  yield  fell  short  of  the  estimate,  and  was  made  up  by  the 
o-rant  of  the  Hearth-money— a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  hearth 
or  stove,  yielding,  when  farmed,  about  170,000/. ;  afterwards  com¬ 
muted  for  the  only  less  odious  Window-tax. 

From  1688  to  1815  England  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a 

financial  policy.  Deranged  by  the  Continental  wars  of  William  III. 

and  bis  Hanoverian  successors,  by  tbe  American  struggle  and  tbe 

death-grapple  with  revolutionary  and  Imperial  Frauce,  our  finance 

was  one  of  necessity,  or  rather  of  desperation.  The  following  figures 

exhibit  the  growth  of  taxation,  debt,  and  military  expenditure 
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William  III.  (League  against  France) 

1739  (Spanish  Wars)  . 

1755  (Spanish  Wars)  . 

1775  (Seven  Years’  War . 

1792  (American  War)  . 

Eacb  of  these  shows  the  expenditure  of  a  year  of  peace  as  raised 
bv  the  preceding  wars.  The  last  named  was  Pitt  s  last  year  of 
peace  and  financial  reform.  The  next  year  witnessed  the  outbreak 
of  the  longest  and  most  desperate  contest  in  which  England  has 
ever  been  engaged,  a  contest  lasting  23  years  and  costing  about 
830  millions.  In  1815  tbe  taxation  of  Great  Britain  bad  increased 
fourfold.  It  amounted  to  68^  millions,  besides  6|  contributed  by 
Ireland.  A  debt  of  860  millions  involved  an  annual  charge  of  32 
millions.  To  raise  such  a  revenue  Ministers  bad  been  driven  to 
every  possible  fiscal  resource,  however  oppressive,  to  taxes  on  food, 
clothing,  warmth,  light,  locomotion,  manufactures  and  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  luxuries  and  necessaries.  “  The  schoolboy,  Sydney  Smith 
said,  “  whips  his  taxed  top,  the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed 
horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road  ;  and  the  dying  English¬ 
man,  pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid  7  per  cent,  into  a 
spoon  that  has  paid  15  per  cent.,  flings  himselt.bick  upon  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  22  per  cent.,  and  expires  in  the  arms 
of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  licence  of  100/.  lor  the  privilege 
of  puttino-  him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately 
taxed  from  2  to  10  per  cent.,  besides  tbe  probate..  Large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chancel.  His  virtues  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his 
fathers  to  be  taxed  no  more.” 

In  seventy  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  we  have  reverted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  finance  of  the  Restoration.  The  Income- 
tax  and  the  Stamp  and  Succession  Duties  are  almost  the  onlj' 
reiics  of  war  finance,  and  the  former  accurately  represents  the 
intention  of  the  Tudor  subsidies,  and  the  so-called  Land-tax  ot  the 
Revolution — a  tax  meant  to  he  levied  on  all  incomes,  derived 
from  personalty  as  well  as  realty.  The  Stamp  Duties  and  Suc¬ 
cession  Duties,  the  latter  especially,  represent  in  a  less  cumbrous, 
but  hardly  less  oppressive,  form  the  Tudor  benevolences,  lttts 
two-shilling  Income-tax  was  estimated  to  produce  10,  and  actually 
produced  about  6  millions.  The  one-shilling  Income-tax  of  1803-4 
yielded  4,700,000/.,  or  400,000/.  per  penny.  In  1815  the  amount 
was  600,000 /.  per  penny.  In  1843  the  estimate  was  between 
500,000/.  and  600,000/.  per  penny,  the  yield  800.000/.  in  1853 
it  remained  almost  unaltered.  In  1864  it  was  1,250,000/  ,  in 
1874,  including  Ireland,  between  1 ,800,000/.  and  1,900,000/.  per 
penny  ;  the  total  at  threepence  being  nearly  the  same  as  at  seven- 

pence  in  1843,  and  at  two  shillings  in  1800.  . 

In  1 883  the  Drink  and  Smoke  Duties  yielded  39-3  millions. 
Of  the  remaining  30  millions  produced  by  sensible  taxation,  pro¬ 
perty  paid  23-4,  groceries  4’8,  aud  commerce  r8  millions. 
Property  paid,  besides,  nearly  tbe  whole  of  our  enormous  load  ot 
local  taxation.  The  nett  result  of  Mr.  Dowell’s  narrative  is  that 
property,  and  especially  property  in  land,  so  far  from  escaping  its 
due  burdens,  hears  a  far  larger  share  of  tbe  real  taxation  than  at 
almost  any  period  of  our  history. 


THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR.* 

THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR  is  not  a  book  to  review  tamely 
and  critically  in  cold  blood.  No  ;  The  Field  of  Honor  is  a  book 
to  enjoy.  We  have  rarely  met  with  more  fine  confused  reading.  If 
we  were  not  so  grateful  to  Major  Truman  for  this  affluent  source 
of  amusement,  we  might  stilt  be  averse  to  carping  at  his  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  Major  “has  seen  many  others,”  and,  we  fancy,  is  a 
tall  fellow  of  his  bands.  He  has  passed  “  much  of  liis  leisure  time 
during  twenty  years  in  obtaining  interesting  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation”  about  duels.  Not  only  has  be  studied  history,  but  pro¬ 
bably  be  has  made  a  good  deal  of  it.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
author  with  whom  a  critic  feels  that  it  would  be  wise  or  right  to 
trifle.  Major  Truman  is  no  friend  of  your  poking  and  scratching 
French  affairs ;  the  small  sword  be  seems  to  despise ;  and  we 
fancy  he  approves  the  conduct  of  the  youth  who,  after  ‘  posting 
a  triend,  sat  for  seventeen  hours  under  the  placard,  with  a 
two-scatter  shot  gun.  Or  the  Major,  might  propose  axes 
“  sharp  work,”  as  princely  Bulbo  admitted.  Again,  who  can 
think  or  write  wdthout  profound  humility  about  an  author  who 
has  known  Billy  tbe  Rid  himself?  AVe  confess  that  to  our  .mind 
Billy  the  Kid  has  always  been  the  most  alluring  personality  of 
modern  America.  He  was  not,  indeed,  analytic  or  Bostonian  or 
impres&ioniste,  but  in  bis  unaffected  nature  dwelt  much  that  was 
massive  and  concrete. 

Major  Truman,  then,  knew  Billy  tbe  Kid. 

And  did  you  once  see  Billy  plain  ? 

And  did  he  turn  and  shoot  at  you  ? 

And  did  you  pot  at  him  again  ? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new  ! 

But  you  were  living  before  that, 

And  you  are  living  after. 

Which  is  more  luck  than  fell  to  the  share  of  most  who  saw  Billy 
tbe  Kid.  As  Major  Truman’s  book  is  desultory  in  method,  so 
that  he  skips  about  tbe  field  of  honour,  from  the  affair  between 
“  Pittacus  and  Phyrnon  547  B.C.”  to  that  of  “  Jonathan  and 
Pudens,  also  at  an  early  period,”  and  wanders  from  175°  back  to 
Clan  Ckattan  and  Clan  Kay,  as,  like  Herodotus,  bis  discourse  seeks 
digressions,  we  propose  to  pick  plums  out  of  bis  cake  just  where 
we  choose.  First,  then,  for  Major  Truman’s  own  memorabilia . 

“  Tbe  writer  has  seen  the  redoutable  Billy  the  Kid  (who  when 
only  nineteen  had  killed  his  eleventh  man),  and  has  heard  him 
tell  the  story  of  his  murderous  exploits  with  marvellous  non¬ 
chalance. ”  Nor  Billy  only  has  our  Major  seen,  but  he  has  also 
looked  on  Curly  Bill.  “  Pie  has  witnessed  Curly  Bill  shoot  off  the 
winkers  of  a  man  without  harming  the  sight,  and  pick  off  the 
stoppers  from  liquor-decanters  at  twenty  yards  without  fracturing 
their  necks.”  To  be  sure  the  liquor-decanters  had  not  pistols  in 
their  hands.  Alas,  for  Bill,  and  Billy,  and  also  for  Russian  Bill, 
about  whom  more  anon.  “  They  have  been  laid  away  in  unknown 
sarcophagi,”  says  Major  Truman,  and  on  these  sarcophagi  we  are 
fain  to  cast  the  meed  of  a  melodious  tear.  Russian  Bill  was.  a 
“  blower,”  or  braggart.  He  was  highly  educated,  and  spoke  six 
languages.  Most  people  who  knew  the  Muscovite  thought  he  was  a 
coward  and  not  at  all  a  bad  man.  But  “  much  bad  living  killed. 
Teste  Noire  at  last,”  and  much  big-talking  did  for  Russian  Bill. 
The  town  of  Shakspeare  (N.M.)  in  a  fit  of  virtue  bad  determined 
to  be  rid  of  its  “rustlers,”  and  induced  twelve  of  them  to  leave. 
In  a  couple  of  days  the  evil  star  of  Russian  Bill  led  him  and 
Sandy  King  to  the  town  of  Shakspeare,  where  they  at  once  brought 
on  themselves  the  notice  ot  the  Y  igilance  Committee.  The 
Muscovite  now  bragged  so  much  of  his  many  misdeeds  that  the 
Committee  banged  him.  lie  did  not  die  game,  which  caused  .all 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  really  a  bad  man;  but  Sandy  fixing 
“  sang  a  song  and  danced  a  spring  beneath  the  gallows-tree  ”  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  he  took  two  drinks  and  expired  blaspheming.  The 
coroner’s  jury  found  that  Russian  Rill  and  Sandy  Ring  had 
simultaneously  committed  suicide  by  banging.  Soon  after  . the 
skerifl’of  Grant  County  (N.  M.)  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Consul  at  St.  Petersburg  “saying  that  the  Countess  Tel f urn  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
banished  for  political  reasons,  but  who  possessed  large  estates. 
The  letter  enclosed  a  photograph  of  Russian  Bill 

So  ended  a  romance  of  real  life.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  see 
what  any  of  these  Bills,  Curly,  or  the  Russ,  or  lie  whom  men 
called  The  Kid,  have  to  do  with  the  Field  of  Honour.  The  only 
connexion  is  that  they  are  good  pistol-shots,  and  always  in 
homicidal  practice.  They  are  typical  Cowboys,  “  stealers  cf  horses 
aud  cattle,  guzzlers  of  adulterated  spirits,  and  shooters  of  men.  .  . . 
most  numerously  and  lawlessly  found  in  the  territories  of 
Montana,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.”  A  truly  melodramatic 
Cowboy  duel  is  quoted  by  Major  Truman.  One  Davis,  ot 
Philadelphia,  was  a  herdsman  in  the  YVest,  when,  because  lie  did 
not  wish  to  tight,  he  was  called  “  the  Northern  Coward.  But 
when  Garcia,  a  yellow-skinned  Greaser,  a  mere  Mexican,  styled 
him  thus,  Davis  remonstrated.  The  other.  Cowboys  gathered,  and 
a  duel  was  arranged.  To  each  man  was  given  a  Mexican  daggei, 
and  the  pair  were  fastened  together  by  a  padlocked  chain.  They 
were  then  lowered  seventy-five  feet  into  a  canon.  A  few  days 
after  Davis  returned,  weak,  wounded,  half-starved,  dragging  with 
him  all  that  was  mortal  of  Garcia.  He  explained  that,  as  he  was 
heinfr  lowrered,he  had  reflected  on  the  conditions  ofthe  duel.  He  had 
concluded  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  receive  the  first  thrust. 
As  soon  as  the  Mexican  struck  (wounding  his  side),  Davis  severed 
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the  muscles  of  bis  right  arm,  whereon  Garcia  dropped  his  knife, 
and  as  he  stooped  for  it  Davis  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  Garcia 
then  played  Davis’s  own  trick  on  him,  and  both  stood  motionless, 
when  Garcia  dropped  back  dead.  He  drew  down  Davis  in  his  fall, 
and  some  days  passed  before  hunger  drove  the  Philadelphian  to  the 
desperate  effort  of  climbing  out  of  the  canon.  Another  example 
of  Western  life  may  be  quoted  in  full ;  it  slightly  reminds  one  of 
Bret  Harte’s  adventure  of  the  Jay  and  the  Hawk  :  — 

“0  hush  !  ”  shouted  a  long,  lank  fellow,  as  he  jumped  upon  a  table  filled 
with  rough  men.  The  cause  of  his  joy  was  the  words  of  the  dealer  of  the 
keno-bank,  calling  the  number  that  made  him  winner  of  the  pot.  “  I  am 
a  hard  man  from  Bitter  Creek,  I  eats  b’ar-meat,  weigh  4000  pounds,  smells 
like  a  wolf,  and  the  whiz  of  bullets  is  music  in  my  year,”  veiled  the  fellow, 
as  he  threw  his  sombrero  off  from  his  villainous-lookin';  countenance.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  been  less  fortunate  at  the  game  hit  him  a  blow  under 
the  ear  just  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  he  fell  like  an  ox.  He  picked  him¬ 
self  up,  looked  quietly  around  the  place,  and  then  said,  “  Well,  this  is  the 
most  sociable  community  I  ever  struck.  Come  on,  boys,  let’s  liquor.”  It 
cost  him  five  dollars  to  treat,  but  the  experience  he  got  was  worth  it.  These 
two  characters  represent  the  two  different  classes  of  men  you  find  on  the  border. 
The  man  who  shouted  when  he  won  the  pot  at  the  keno-bank  was  a  brag¬ 
gart.  He  would  boast  of  his  great  exploits,  of  the  horses  he  had  stolen 
and  of  the  men  be  had  killed,  and  would  swagger  around  with  an  air  that 
would  scare  any  one  but  a  brave  man.  But  when  he  met  a  tighter  he 
always  wilted.  He  and  Curly  Bill  are  fair  representatives  of  the  two 
classes  of  hard  characters  you  find  on  the  border. 

There  is  (p.  105)  a  splendid  account  of  a  fight  in  a  liquor  bar 
between  Graham(  a  barrister)  and  Maguire,  in  which  a  Dutchman 
(who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair)  was  unluckily  slain. 
But  we  prefer  the  two  versions  of  the  origin  of  the  bowie  knife, 
one  of  which  was  communicated  last  year  to  a  newspaper  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  in  boyhood  had  been  present  at  the  action. 
The  fight  occurred  in  1817.  There  was  a  feud  (see  the  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark  Twain),  there  was  a  feud  between 
Judge  Crane  and  James  and  Resin  Bowie.  James  Bowie  once 
beat  Crane  (no  weapons),  and  this  caused  a  number  of  vendettas. 
A  hdmyang  (we  do  not  notice  Grettir’s  duels  in  the  Major's  book) 
was  arranged  between  Dr.  Maddox  and  Samuel  Wells,  on  the 
sandbar  opposite  the  city  of  Natchez.  According  to  the  con¬ 
ditions,  neither  Crane  nor  Bowie  was  to  be  present.  The  rest  of 
the  citizens  of  Natchez,  however,  turned  out,  and  the  quarrel 
between  Maddox  and  Welsh  was  accommodated  without  appeal 
to  arms.  Brandy,  champagne,  and  cigars  were  ferried  over,  and 
all  the  parties  to  the  feud  were  merry  together.  “  Everything 
was  tinged  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  friendly  feeling,”  when 
Judge  Crane  appeared  on  the  scene.  Bowie  heard  he  had  crossed, 
and  went  after  him.  “  Instantaneously,  like  a  snowflake  falling  on  a 
heated  furnace,”  says  our  author,  “  the  friendly  feeling  disappeared.” 
Now,  according  to  one  account,  Crane  put  a  bullet  from  a  duelling- 
pistol  through  Bowie,  who  fell.  Crane  then  ran  at  him  with  a  sword- 
cane  which  Bowie  grasped,  and  therewith  perforated  the  heart  of 
Crane.  General  shooting  then  began,  the  spectators  fled  into  the 
river,  and  six  men  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  During  the 
illness  which  followed,  Bowie  shaped  a  wooden  model  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  knife,  which  afterwards,  when  done  into  steel,  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  According  to  another  version,  Bowie  slew 
one  Wright  with  a  knife  which  Bis  brother  Resin  had  fashioned 
out  of  an  old  blacksmith’s  file,  or  “  rasp.”  Resin  afterwards  took 
the  knife  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  became  the  model  whence  so 
many  useful  implements  have  been  fashioned.  Bowie  was  killed 
by  Indians  at  the  Alamo,  in  an  affair  from  which  only  one  woman 
and  a  negro  boy  escaped  alive.  Red  men  have  fought  duels  with 
Aryans,  as  when  Carpenter,  the  Choctaw  chief,  had  it  out  with 
Price,  in  1883.  Both  men  seem  to  have  been  shot  simultaneously, 
and  to  have  died  on  the  spot.  We  are  sorry  for  the  Choctaw, 
lie  was  the  person  offended.  Of  course  all  these  duels  are 
horribly  rough,  informal  affairs.  The  South  Carolina  code  never 
seems  to  have  prevailed  widely  in  the  States,  where  a  cruel 
and  unfair  system  of  rough  and  tumble  “getting  the  drop”  has 
been  in  vogue.  It  is  pleasant  to  compare  that  noble  Hibernian 
Code  bigned  by  the  fighting  name  of  Amby  Bodkin.  More 
bloodthirsty  legislation  was  never  invented,  still  it  is  legislation. 
For  example,  an  apology  is  permitted,  after  exchange  of  two 
shots,  but  “  no  firing  in  the  air  is  admissible  iu  any  case.  .  .  . 
Child's  play  must  be  dishonourable  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
is  accordingly  prohibited.”  Seconds  frequently  took  part,  at  right 
angles  to  principals  when  pistols  were  used.  Illinois  settled  the 
affair  of  duels  best.  Only  one  was  fought  on  her  soil;  one  man 
was  killed  and  the  other  was  hanged.  This  was  like  the  old 
Japanese  rule ;  no  seconds,  and  whoever  came  back  alive  reckoned 
a  coward.  The  interest  of  Major  Truman’s  book  has  onlv  been 
hinted  at,  so  to  speak,  in  this  Dotice ;  his  anecdotes  are  almost 
inexhaustible,  and  if  his  method  is  casual,  and  his  references  to 
authorities  rare,  why  we  read  him  for  pleasure,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  examinations.  The  chapter  on  the  remorse  of  duellists 
deserves  to  be  read  in  a  more  thoughtful  spirit. 


1 LLU ST R ATE D  TOPOG RAPHY.* 

Jh  have  before  us  three  books  of  a  character  so  entirely 
different  that  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  come  so 
readily  under  the  same  denomination.  The  largest  is  an  ambitious 

*  Etchings  of  Old  London.  By  Ernest  George.  Fine  Art  Society. 

1884. 

Hanley  and  the  House  of  Lechriere.  By  the  late  E.  P.  Shirley.  London  : 
Pickering  &  Co. 

The  Courtenay  Mantelpiece  at  Exeter.  Bv  Iloscoe  Gibbs  nud  Mrs. 
11  alii' lay.  Torquay  Directory  Otlice.  1884. 


piece  of  work,  by  an  architect  of  repute,  who  would  convince  the 
world  that  he  is  before  all  things  an  artist.  Next  we  have  a 
modest  little  volume,  prettily  printed  and  carefully  edited,  con¬ 
taining  some  out-of-the-way  notes  on  an  old  west-country  family 
and  its  residence.  Lastly,  we  liave  a  book  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  delineation  and  elucidation  of  a  single  piece  of 
decorative  art  in  an  episcopal  palace.  The  tendency  of  the  age  to 
investigate  truthfully  is  apparent  in  all  three,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  much  else  in  common.  Yet  they  all  come  under  the 
same  heading,  and  are  all  characteristic  of  the  new  historical 
school.  It  used  to  be  that  topography  and  family  history  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  traditional  legends  and  guesswork.  Any  story, 
however  improbable,  was  good  enough  to  be  seriously  discussed 
even  in  books  with  some  pretension  to  accuracy  and  original  re¬ 
search.  Such  a  method  will  not  do  now.  All  particulars  set 
down  must  be  fortified  with  references  to  documentary  authority. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  Family  legends  and  local  tradition 
go  for  naught,  and  it  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  infinite  pains  are 
spent  over  the  smallest  questions.  In  this  one  respect  only  can 
we  find  fault.  It  really  matters  very  little  to  the  general  history 
of  our  country  which  of  the  Harringtons  are  commemorated  in 
the  Porlock  monuments  about  which  ills.  Halliday  discoursed 
so  exhaustively  last  year.  It  is  really  of  very  little  moment  that 
the  sword  and  keys  are  differently  disposed  in  various  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Exeter  and  Winchester.  But  it 
does  matter  very  much  that  among  the  numbers  of  what  the 
Americans  call  our  “leisure  class”  there  are  workers  who  are 
willing  to  take  pains  even  with  a  small  and  unimportant  piece  of 
work.  Such  a  conscientious,  accurate,  and  uncompromising 
genealogist  as  the  lamented  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley  both  threw 
new  light  into  difficult  and  obscure  historical  problems,  and  re¬ 
flected  credit  on  a  science  which  professional  heralds  and  genealo¬ 
gists  had  rendered  a  byword  for  its  disregard  of  truth.  Before 
entering  into  any  detailed  notice  of  Mr.  Shirley’s  Hanley  or  Mrs. 
Halliday 's  Courtenay  Mantelpiece,  it  is  worth  while  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  increase  in  the  amount  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  this  kind  of  work.  What  legend  and  tradition 
are  to  local  and  fatuity  history,  picturesqueness  is  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  draughtsman.  Here  Mr.  George  fails  as  compared  with 
the  authors  whose  names  are  associated  with  his;  and  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  letterpress  of  his  work,  presumably  compiled 
by  himself,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  very  faults 
which  we  have  praised  them  for  avoiding. 

Hanley  and  the  House  of  Lechmere  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work 
on  a  small  scale  as  anything  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  “  mono¬ 
graph,”  so  to  speak,  of  a  family  of  the  upper  middle  class,  with  a 
history  typically  English.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  probably  of 
foreign  origin  does  not  render  its  career  the  less  characteristic 
in  the  qualities  which  have  made  England  what,  in  spite  of 
Radicals  and  professional  agitators,  it  still  is.  The  Lechmeres 
emerge  from  obscurity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  though,  as  Mr. 
Shirley  points  out,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  certain  Roger 
who  held  lands,  afterwards  theirs,  at  the  time  of  the  Domes¬ 
day  Survey  was  their  ancestor.  This  is  a  sort  of  probability 
which,  cautiously  mentioned,  as  it  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  omit  it,  by  Mr.  Shirley,  the  older  school  of  genealogists  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  assume  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  Mr. 
Shirley,  though  he  mentions  Lechmere  Ileath,  seems  to  accept 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Thomas  that  the  name  is  connected  with  the 
Low  Countries,  where  the  Lech  is  a  stream  in  the  delta  of  the 
Rhine.  A  plain  English  derivation  from  leech  and  mere  would 
seem  to  most  minds  more  satisfactory  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Shirley  takes 
care  not  to  decide  for  either  view,  the  question  is  still  open.  lie 
traces  the  family  lineally,  giving  the  arms  of  each  generation  iu 
delicate  woodcuts  in  the  text,  from  William  Lechmere  of  Hanley 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  great  light  and  ornament  of  the 
Lechmeres  was  the  judge,  Sir  Nicholas,  who  managed  to  steer 
safely  through  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Cromwell  without  losing  his  head  or  imperilling  his 
chance  of  promotion  under  the  Restoration.  The  eminent  lawyer 
kept  a  kind  of  yearly  record  during  his  life,  and  it  was  continued 
at  intervals  after  his  death  by  Lucy,  his  daughter-in-law,  who 
survived  till  1729.  Sir  Nicholas  preserved  among  others  a  very 
interesting  document,  though  of  course  it  might  have  compro¬ 
mised  him  with  the  authorities.  This  is  an  invitation  to  “  the 
funeral  of  the  most  serene  and  most  renowned  Oliver,  late  Lord 
Protector.”  Tliero  are  many  other  remarkable  notes  iu  the  little 
book.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  often  hear  any  good  of  Bishop 
Bonner ;  but  it  appears  that,  having  been  maintained  at  school  and 
at  Oxford  by  the  liberality  of  Thomas  Lechmere,  then  head  of  the 
family,  “  hee  (afterwards  coming  to  great  place)  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  requited,  as  by  divers  letters  written  by  himself 
(yet  extant)  may  appearo.”  Sir  Nicholas  himself  was  born  ho 
says  “  about  the  later  end  of  Sept.  1613,  the  same  yeare  and  very 
neare  the  same  day  that  my  uncle,  Sr  Thomas  Overbury,  was 
poysoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.”  Of  his  father  he  tells  us  that 
*•  lice  was  a  tall  comely  man,  exceeding  temperate  iu  all  things 
(but  tobacco)  and  very  kindly  aflectionat  to  his  children.”  There 
is  a  full  account  of  Lord  Lechmere,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
who  “  was  one  of  the  managers  against  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  moved 
the  impeachment  against  Lord  Derweutwater.”  This  great  lawyer's 
career  was  nearly  cut  short  by  smallpox,  but  he  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Cole,  who  gave  him  “compound  powder  of 
crabs’  claws  and  eyes,”  as  well  ns  the  “  ashes  and  powder  of  toads.” 
With  such  remedies  he  naturally  recovered.  The  present  Sir 
Edmund  Lechmere  has  the  original  recipe.  We  cannot  leave  this 
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charming  little  hook  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Halliday  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Gibbs  have  compiled  an  account 
of  the  Courtenay  Mantelpiece,  with  numerous  illustrations,  which 
forms  a  companion  to  their  volume  on  the  Porloch  Monuments. 
It  is  rather  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Bishop  as  “the  Right  Reverend 
Peter  Courtenay,  D.D.,”  seeing  he  died  in  1492,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  known  himself  by  such  a  title.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Hungerford  ;  why  does  not  Mrs.  Halliday 
call  her  “  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Courtenay  ”  P  Courtenay  was 
Dean  of  Exeter  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  and 
was  consecrated  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  in  1478. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  Winchester,  having  been  one 
of  the  supporters  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  The 
mantelpiece  to  which  the  book  is  devoted,  and  of  which  a  large 
folding  view  is  given,  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  complicated  in 
design°;  but  every  heraldic  and  other  emblem  or  embellishment  is 
minutely  accounted  for.  Mrs.  Halliday 's  description  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  series  of  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbs  on  the  arms 
of  the  See  of  Exeter.  The  mantelpiece  was  very  senselessly  re¬ 
moved  in  1845  from  its  original  position  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  episcopal  palace  to  the  hall,  where  it  is  faced  by  a  row  of 
large  windows.  “  The  effect  of  a  reflected  light  thrown  upon 
every  part  of  the  sculpture  is  to  reduce  the  whole  relievo  into 
a  disappointing  appearance  of  general  flatness.’  Altogether  this 
book  is  a  very  complete  performance,  and  will  cause  readers 
to  wish  that  its  authors  should  take  up  some  larger  and  more 
important  subject,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner.  There 
are  some  curious  mistakes  or  misprints.  At  one  place  we  read 
“a  dog  having  ran  away  with  a  favourite  bird,  &c.  At  another 
Mrs.  Halliday  undertakes  to  give  some  account  of  Bishop  Courtenay 
“  before  alluding  to  the  mantelpiece  itself.  ’  “  Alluding,  here, 

should  surely  be  “adverting”  or  some  such  word.  On  p.  5  we 
read  that  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  was  “  created  later  ninth  Earl  ol 
Devonshire.”  By  this  expression  it  is  evidently  intended  that  he 
“  succeeded  ”  or  “  was  restored  ”  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
created,  not  ninth,  but  first  earl  of  a  new  line. 

Mr.  George’s  twenty  etchings  of  old  London  have  a  melancholy 
interest.  Already,  as  he  remarks,  about  a  third  of  his  favourite 
subjects  have  perished.  Among  our  recent  losses  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Temple  Bar,  Oxford  Market,  and  the  old  houses  in  Wych 
Street;  but,  though  Mr.  George  laments ‘its  destruction,  Sir  Peter 
Pindar’s  house  is  still  standing,  or  was  standing  last  week,  while 
Staple  Inn  is  condemned.  Of  the  etchings  as  etchings  we  have 
little. to  say.  “Temple  Bar”  is  the  best  from  one  point  of  view 
and  the  worst  from  another.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  and  the 
least  faithful.  The  “Middle  Tower”  is  very  good,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  print  of  the  twenty  in  which  neither  truth 
nor  beauty  has  been  sacrificed.  In  “  Fouberts  Place, ^  “  London 
Brido-e,”  and  “  Drury  Lane  ”  the  accuracy  is  sacrificed  to  an 
attempt  to  obtain  effect.  There  is  something  of  the  same  fault  in 
“  Millbank,”  where  the  stiff,  gaunt  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  made  ragged,  and  even,  crooked.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  disappointed  in  this  handsome  piece  of  work..  Mr.  George,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  neither  architectural  nor  artistic,  while  stiiling 
to  be  both.  He  has  noue  of  the  accuracy  of  old  Smith,  whose 
etchings  are  so  valuable  to  the  topographer  now,  nor  the  delicate 
beauty  of  Cooke.  All  his  subjects  had  been  etched  with  more  or 
les3  success  before,  and  he  adds  nothing  to  what  we  have  already . 
The  letterpress  is  verv  fragmentary,  and  not  very  trustworthy. 
Where  did  Mr.  George  learn  that  Oliver  “  Crumwell  was 
married  as  “  Captain  Cromwell”?  None. of  the  very  curious  list 
of  authorities  he  cites  gives  the  information.  Stow,  Knight,  and 
Allen  are  hardly  the  historians  to  be  consulted  nowadays.  Did 
]yPp(  George  ever  hear  of  Malcolm,  or  of  Maitland,  orol  Newcouit '. 
He  does  not  apparently  agree  with  Stows  derivation  of. Lime- 
house  ;  yet  he  quotes  him  as  to  Temple  Bar,  and  talks  of  it  as  a 
“  City  Gate.”  Did  Mr.  George  ever  hear  of  Ilolborn  Bars,  or 
Whitechapel  Bars,  or  others,  and  were  they  ever  “  City  Gates  ”  ? 
St.  John's  Gate,  at  Clerkenwell,  is  attributed  to  Henry  IV  . ;  how, 
then,  does  it  come  to  have  on  it  the  arms  of  the  Loid  1 1101 
Docwra,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ?  There  is  an 
etchino-  in  the  volume  of  the  churchyard  on  the.site  of  the  nave 
of  old  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  and  it  is  described  as 
Bartholomew  Close.  But  a  moment's  study  of  a  not  very  old 
map  would  have  shown  Mr.  George  that  it  is  not,  and  never  was, 
any  part  of  Bartholomew  Close.  .  We  might  multiply  these  cor¬ 
rections  very  considerably,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while. 


SHORT  STORIES.* 


with  the  escort  of  a  flute-player,  and  of  the  shocking  consequences 
that  ensued.  For  a  time  Duilius  liked  the  music  well  enough  ; 
but  in  no  great  while,  the  flautist  being  a  conscientious  artist, 
it  became  intolerable.  When  Duilius  went  forth  it  was  to  the 
strains  of  “  Pugnare  nolumus,”  for  instance,  “  the  great  national 
peace  anthem  of  the  period,”  or  “  the  antient  love  chant,  ‘  Ludus 
idem,  ludus  vetus  ’  ” ;  and,  “  owing  to  the  well-known  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  a  rabble  to  the  charm  of  music,  ’  he  had  always  “  to 
take  his  walks  abroad  at  the  head  of  Rome's  choicest  scum.’  His 
old  friends  cut  him  to  a  man.  “  How  could  he  expect  people  to 
stop  and  talk,”  they  said,  “  when  there  was  that  confounded 
fellow  blowing  tunes  down  the  backs  of  their  necks  the  whole 
time  ?  ”  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  artist  drunk,  for 
the  artist  was  a  “  member  of  the  Manus  Spei.”  Duilius  married, 
and  his  Claudia  (who  played  very  nicely  on  the  tibia )  was  vile 
enough  to  get  up  “musical  evenings,  when  she  played  duets  with 
the  flute-player.”  He  forbade  these,  recreations,  and  quarrelled 
desperately  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  therefor ;  till  he  “  was 
driven  to  take  long  country  walks  in  sheer  despair,  not  because  he 
was  fond  of  walking,  for  he  hated  it,  but  simply  to  keep  the  flute- 
plaver  out  of  mischief.”  At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It  was 
in  a  lonelv  wood,  and  the  generous  artist  had  played  the  well- 
known  melody  “  Id  omnes  faciunt  ”  till  he  was  somewhat  breath¬ 
less,  when  Duilius  turned  and  fell  upon  him;  and  when  Duilius 
left  that  wood  “  he  was  alone,  and  somewhere  in  the  undergrowth 
lay  a  broken  flute,  and  near  it  something  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  once  have  been  a  musician.”  But  this  was  not  the  end; 
and  what  the  end  was  we  do  not  mean  to  reveal.  .  To  do  so 
were  to  spoil  a  piece  of  good  fooling.  In  a.  similar  vein  is  “  The 
Return  of  Agamemnon,”  but  this  pre-eminent  of  pai’odists  on 
iEschylus  is  mighty  offensive.  The  “Toy  Tragedy”  and  the 
“  Story  of  a  Sugar  Prince  ”  are  reminiscences  of  Hans  Andersen ; 
“  A  Farewell  Appearance  ”  is  a  pathetic — a  too  pathetic  story  of 
a  disobedient  and  unhappy  doggie.  “  The  Wraith  of  Barnjum,’ 
a  comic  ghost  story,  and  “  An  Undergraduates  Aunt,  a  kind  of 
humorous  anecdote  (with  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Payn  s  High  Spirits), 
and  “  The  Siren,”  a  sentimental  fantasy,  are  alike  in  this :  that 
they  somehow  entirely  fail  to  “  come  off.  ’ 

Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  Strange  Stories  are  partly  scientific  and  partly 
fanciful  and  humorous.  They  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  queer 
and  curious  points  of  psychology,  are  well  and  neatly  written,  and 
are  all  easy  reading.  Perhaps  the  best,  disagreeable  though  it 
isj  is  the  history  of  the  Rev.  John  Creedy,  the  Fantee  B.A.,  the 
black  graduate  of  Magdalen,  who  returns  (as  a  missionary)  to 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  relapses  into  rum  and  Fanteeism  by  sheer 
force  of  instinct.  Another  good  one  is  “  The  Curate  of  Churn- 
side,”  which  the  author  describes  as  an  attempt  “to  present  a 
psychical  analysis  of  a  temperament  not  uncommon  among  the 
cultured  class  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  less  rare  than 
many  people  will  be  inclined  to  imagine  among  the  colder  type 
of  our  own  emancioated  and  cultivated  classes.  In  this  engaging 
creature  we  have  embodied  a  combination  of  “  high  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  culture  with  a  total  want  of  moral  sensibility. 
He  forges  a  will ;  he  murders  the  kindest  of  uncles ;  he  marries 
the  nicest  of  girls,  and  makes  her  the  best  of  husbands ;  he  has 
published  a  volume  of  poems  (on  uncut  paper),  but  he  is  still 
a  parson,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  next  vacant  canonry  in  his 
own  cathedral  will  be  his.  As  published  in  the  Cornhill,  the  end 
of  the  story  was  more  conventional,  and  perhaps — if  we  take  into 
account  the  evolutionary  influence  and  importance  of  the  three 
centuries  of  Puritanism  that  lie  behind  us— more  human  and  more 
true.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  “The  Foundering  of  the 
Fortuna,”  which  sets  forth  some  good  and  clever  crimes  ;  of  “  The 
Child  of  the  Phalanstery,”  which  shows  how  very  disagreeaole 
a  “well-organized  state  of  society”  might  (and  probably  would) 
be  •  of  “  Our  Scientific  Observations  of  a  Ghost,”  a  capital  bit  of 
pseudo-science ;  and  of  “  Ram  Das  of  Cawnpore,”  which  essays  to 
depict  “  a  few  circumstances  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  they  must 
naturally  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  and  feelings  of  an 
humble  native  actor  in  that  great  and  terrible  drama,”  and  which 
would  be  all  the  better  if  it  were,  we  will  not  say  a  little  less 
clever  and  intelligent,  but  a  little  more  passionate  and  alive. 

Captain  Coffin  is  rich  in  nautical  experiences,  and  speaks  the 
linop  of  sailors  very  fluently  and  well.  The  “Tarns  he  has 
elected  to  chronicle  are  natural  in  themselves,  and  are  very  natu¬ 
rally  told.  But  thev  are  the  merest  anecdotes  when  all  is  said  and 
done  and  you  forget  them  five  minutes  after  you  have  shut  the 
book!  They  read,  it  is  true,  like  reports  of  an  old  salts  talk ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  they  seem  trivial  and  ineffective.  Such  a 
person  as  Mr.  Chucks  may  never  have  existed  in  the  flesh ;  but 
you  would  not  give  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Chucks  s  tirades  lor  a 
wilderness  of  Captain  Coffin’s  “  Old  Sailors  ”  and  a  library  of  their 


-]\  /T  R  ANSTEY  has  given  the  place  of  honour  in  his  new  volume 
i\X  to  the  pleasant  historiett.e  called  “  The  Black  Poodle,”  which 
is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  makes  you  laugh.  Another  piece 
of  drollery  is  “  Accompanied  on  the  Flute,”  a  story  ol  antique 
Rome,  with  an  absurd  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern.  It  tells 
how  Duilius,  the  Consul,  after  riding  in  triumph  as  the  saviour  ot 
the  Republic,  was  honoured  by  the  Senate  (at  his  own  request) 

*  The  Black  Poodle;  and  other  Tales.  By  F.  Anstcv.  i  vol.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

‘  Strange  Storied  By  Grant  Allen.  1  vol.  London:  Chatto  &  \\  nidus. 
I884. 

An  Old  Sailor's  Yarns.  By  Captain  Roland  F.  Coffin#  i  vol.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1884. 


LITERATURE  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

WE  purpose  henceforth  to  give  our  readers,  from  time  to 
time,  some  account  of  the  literary  movement  in  both  Belgium 
nd  the  Netherlands.  The  literary  and  scientific  intercourse 
letween  England  and  the  Low  Countries  is  so  great  that  we-  ieel 
ssured  our  readers  will  gladly  welcome  these  notices.  The 
amnia^e  on  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries  bears,  even  to  this 
lay!  marked  traces  of  Anglo-Saxon  influence.  We  might  mention 
mndreds  of  expressions,  for  instance,  current  in  the  northerly 
irovince  of  Friesland  as  well  as  in  West  Flanders,  which  have 
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been  talien  exclusively  from  the  old  English  tongue ;  and  the 
Frisian  proverb,  that  Butter,  bread  and  cheese,  is  good  English 
and  good  Freeze,”  holds  true  to  this  day. 

Tn  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Belgium  the 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  element  dominates,  and  this  in  so  marked  a 
manner  that  the  Low  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Dutch 
lthine  or  of  the  Maas  very  often  fail  to  understand  those  living 
to  the  west  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys.  V.re  do  not  speak  of  the 
Walloons,  of  Ilomance  extraction,  who  in  Belgium  are  in  a 
minority  as  47  to  S3,  and  whose  language  has  neither  grammar  nor 
literature,  except  such  as  may  be  found  in  popular  calendars,  &c. 

Dutch  as  well  as  Belgian  historians  have  always  taken  a 
marked  interest  in  that  period  of  history  in  which  English  politics 
acquire  a  dominating  influence  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  events  of  this  period,  which  begins  with  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  language  possesses  not  only  a  series 
of  historical  works,  but  also  productions  of  a  more  specially 
literary  kind.  We  have,  among  other  works,  an  historical  sketch 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  by  one  of  the  first  Dutch  writers,  an 
authoress  formerly  known  as  Miss  Toussaint,  married  many  years 
back  to  M.  Bosboom,  our  best  painter  of  interiors  of  churches. 
This  lady,  now  in  her  seventieth  year,  still  retains  that  vivid 
imagination  of  the  novelist  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  she 
wrote  her  Leicester  in  Nederland,  a  work  in  four  large  volumes. 

But,  although  in  the  Netherlands  (or  Holland,  if  this  inexact 
designation  is  preferred)  the  only  national  expression  of  thought 
is  in'" the  one  Teutonic  language — het  Jlollandsch — in  Belgium  the 
literary  movement,  must  be  also  studied  in  books  written  in 
French.  Especially  in  the  class  of  purely  scientific  works,  those 
written  in  French  are  still  in  the  majority,  Flemish  books  on 
science  being,  as  a  rule,  addressed  to  a  less  educated  class  ot 
society. 

The  history  which  is  most  treated  of  by  the  authors  of  both 
nations  is  that  of  the  Low  Countries.  Although  these  countries 
were  for  many  centuries  subjected  to  the  rule  of  foreign  dynasties, 
Belgian  historians  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  regarding  his¬ 
torical  events  by  the  light  of  what  happened  in  their  own  country, 
without  sufficiently  considering  the  neighbouring  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  tendency  to  write  only  of  one's  own  country  has 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  love  of  the  fatherland,  which  is  less 
easily  acquired  by  the  study  of  universal  history.  , 

Of  all  the  epochs  of  which  historians  like  to  treat,  none  is  so 
sought  after  as  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  documents  and  essays 
concerning  this  period  fill  several  shelves  of  the  most  elementary 
library.  The  Belgian  Government  has  spent  immense  sums  of 
money  on  the  publication  of  documents  relating  to  this  period, 
which  have  for  centuries  lain  in  the  libraries  of  Simancas,  ^  ienna, 
Munich,  and  other  cities.  Of  late  years  no  work  on  this  subject 
has  been  published  of  greater  importance  than  the  Correspondence 
of  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  (1),  otherwise  known  as  Antoine 
l’errenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  then  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and 
Cardinal  (1561),  Chancellor  of  Philip  II.,  and  President  of  his 
Council  of  State  in  the  Netherlands,  until  1564, .when  he  retired 
to  Besanijon.  lie  was  then  made  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1586. 

After  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  Granvelle  continued  to  be  one 
of  tne  most  intimate  councillors  of  Philip,  although  the  King  was 
.far  from  always  following  his  advice  with  respect  to  the  Low 
Countries.  The  first  volume  of  this  Correspondence  (a  quarto  of 
over  600  pp.)  was  published  in  1877  by  M.  Poullet,  member  of 
tne  Historical  Commission,  which  forms  a  section  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  letters  of  the  Academy.  The  letters  in  this  volume  date 
from  the  20th  November,  1565,  to  the  6th  July,  1566;  some  un¬ 
published  letters  of  1564  appear  in  the  appendix.  The  second 
volume  extends  to  the  14th  September,  1567;  the  third,  to  the 
20th  June,  1569;  and  the  fourth,  which  has  just  been  published, 
to  the  2nd  December,  1573. 

Since  M.  Foullet’s  death  1  he  completion  of  the  publication  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Charles  Piot,  deputy-archivist  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  member  of  the  Historical  Commission.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sequel  to  the  work  Tapiers  d' Lit  at  du  Cardinal  dc 
Granvelle,  published  in  the  collection  of  Documents  inedits  sur 
I'histnire.  tie  France.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ( Cardinal’s  archives 
was  removed  to  Simancas,  a  portion  found  its  way  to  the  library 
at  Brussels  and  to  various  private  collections,  and  only  a  small 
remainder  was  left  at  Besanfon.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Jules  Chifflet,  and,  after  his  death,  J.  B.  Boisot,  saved  a  largo 
amount  of  archives  which  were  about  to  bo  sold  as  waste-paper. 
It  is  this  collection  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
publication.  The  issue  of  the  Cardinal’s  State  papers  in  the 
Documents  inedits  above-mentioned  commenced  in  1841,  and  came 
to  an  end  in  1852,  the  remainder  concerning  France  only  in¬ 
directly.  In  1874  the  Historical  Commission  at  Brussels  was 
authorized  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Cardinal’s  corre¬ 
spondence.  To  this  were  added  the  notes  made  at  Simancas  by 
M.  Gachard,  Keeper  of  the  State  Archives,  those  existing  in 
draft  or  in  copies  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  and  those  from 
the  archives  at  Naples.  The  collection  was  further  enriched  by 
discoveries  mado  in  Rome  in  various  public  libraries.  Finally, 
M.  Poullet  ha3  endeavoured  to  verify  tho  exactness  of  the  facts 


(1)  Collection  dc  chroniques  in.  dites,  puhliie  par  ordre  du  gouvcrnrmcnl. — 
Corrttponda  n  i:e  du  Carilinut  dc  Granvelle  (1565-1533).  Vol.  IV. 
Bruxelles :  Huycz,  1884. 


by  comparing  the  correspondence  with  an  immense  number  of  his¬ 
torical  works. 

M.  Piot,  the  compiler  of  the  fourth  volume,  has,  in  the  main, 
adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the  reprinting 
of  letters  already  known,  &c. ;  but  lie  has  condensed  the  notes 
taken  from  printed  works,  and  lias  given  more  space  to  documents 
hitherto  unpublished.  M.  Piot  has  taken  no  notice  of  letters  treating 
exclusively  of  Italy,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c. ;  so  that  the  collection 
should  rather  be  termed  “  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
concerning  the  Low  Countries.”  But  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the 
22nd  July,  1854,  had  made  the  restriction  that  this  publication 
was  to  throw  light  only  on  the  history  of  Belgium,  and  not  on 
that  of  other  countries ;  and  the  editor  could  not  infringe  this 
rule.  So  far  for  the  plan  of  the  work.  "We  cannot  here  enter  into 
details  as  to  the  political  ideas  developed  in  this  enormous  series 
of  documents  ;  hut  the  first  volumes  will  he  found  to  throw  great 
light  ou  several  details  concerning  the  death  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
do  Ilorne,  Granvelle's  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  John  de 
Vargas’s  great  influence  on  tlio  Duke  of  Alva,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  and  the  General  Amnesty  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  but  especially  (for  those,  who  can 
read  between  the  lines)  the  condemnation  of  Philip’s  policy  by  his 
own  Chancellor,  who,  it  is  true,  had  advised  him  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  hut  under  the  impression  that  the  King  was  about 
to  follow  the  Spanish  army  in  person. 

The  fourth  volume  is  a  thorough  condemnation  of  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  prince,  who  appears  in  it  more  than  ever  as  a 
cold,  vindictive,  vain-glorious,  and  consequently  versatile  man, 
approving  of  all  the  severe  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  without 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  wdth  the  circumstances. 

The  resistance  to  the  King’s  severity  is  as  comprehensible  as 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  of  which  the  Documcnt.os  ineditos 
(Vol.  XXIII.)  speak,  especially  as  the  King  had  given  to  the  Duke 
absolute  power  to  collect  money,  no  matter  how,  for  the  royal 
treasury  (Gachard  :  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  Vol.  II.  p.  22). 
The  clergy,  and  even  the  Jesuits,  protested  against  the  intolerable 
burden  of  the  new  taxes.  M.  Piot,  in  his  preface,  speaks  on  these 
and  other  points  ;  in  addition,  we  may  observo  that  Granvelle 
shows  himself  throughout  more  patriotic  and  more  jealous  of  tho 
interests  of  the  Low  Countries  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed; 
and,  far  from  furthering  the  personal  interests  of  his  sovereign,  he 
sought  to  save  the  Low  Countries  for  the  .Spanish  Crown,  all  the 
while  disapproving  of  his  master's  policy. 

WTe  have  but  one  more  important  remark  to  make  about  tho 
publication  of  the  Correspondence.  W’e  should  wish  to  see  a 
better  index.  For  instance,  the  eighty  references  to  pages  on 
which  the  nanie  of  Marnix  appears,  the  hundred  and  sixty-three 
to  pages  in  which  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  occurs  without  any 
further  details  than  the  proper  name,  are  of  very  little  use.  Each 
number  should  be  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two  ns  to  the  matter 
contained  on  the  page  in  question.  M.  Piot  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  students  by  the  alphabetical  table  which  he  added  in 
1882  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Collection  des  voyages  des  grands 
Souoerains.  The  details  of  this  work  have  been  obtained  partly 
from  the  Record  Olfice,  and  partly  from  the  Royal  Archives  at 
Brussels,  Simancas,  and  Vienna.  This  publication,  commenced 
by  M.  Gachard  in  1876,  also  forms  part  of  the  Chroniques 
intdif.es.  Its  index  satisfies  all  requirements,  and  we  hope  that 
M.  Piot  will  follow  its  plan  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Granvelle’s 
Correspondence,  now  at  press. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  correspondence  are  the  wrorks 
of  INI.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  known  by  his  edition  of  Froissart, 
his  History  of  Flanders,  &c.  This  author,  who  has  worked  much 
at  the  archives,  is  well-known  at  the  British  Museum.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  paying  special  attention  to  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has 
surprised  the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of  unknown  docu¬ 
ments  which  he  had  gathered  together  years  ago  (2, 3).  M.  Kervyn 
is  calm  and  exact  in  his  statements :  but  he  sometimes  bases  his 
judgment  of  men  and  events  on  the  only  documents  with  which  ho 
is  acquainted,  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  foreign 
literature  connected  with  his  subject.  In  spite  of  this,  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  service  by  the  light  that  he  lias  thrown  on  several 
important,  personages  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  the  Due 
d'Alen^on,  Marnix  de  Ste.  Aldegonde,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c. 
Besides  these  publications  concerning  the  Low  Countries,  thero 
appeared  a  low  months  ago  a  work  of  a  wider  scope,  by  M.  Martin 
Philippson,  Professor  of  tho  University  of  Brussels.  In  this  work 
tho  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Reformation  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  religious  ideas,  the  discipline,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  nevertheless  concludes  that  this  great  resist¬ 
ance,  being  artificial  rather  than  natural,  and  only  the  consequence 
of  opposition,  the  Catholic  Church,  which  rejects  modern  reform, 
cannot  but  decline,  and  at  length  disappear  (4).  M.  Philippson 
is  even  of  opinion  that  nations  of  Romance  origin  cannot  thoroughly 
accept  the  Reformation  ;  hence  we  must  conclude  that  tbeyjiro 
destined  before  all  other  peoplo  to  decline  and  perish.  It  strikes 
us  that,  even  with  M.  Philippsou’s  method  of  reasoning,  this  is 


(2)  Chroniques  inedites.  Jtclations  politiqnes  des  Pays-Bas  et  dc  P  Angle* 
to  re  sous  le  rigne  dr.  Philippe  II.  3  vols.  1882-1883.  Documents  inedits 
relutifs  u  Phistoire  du  teiziumc  sicclc.  Premiere  partic.  1883. 

(3)  Les  Huguenots  ct  les  Gueux.  I.tude  historique  sur  vingt-cinq  ounces  du 
XV F.  sicclc  (1560-1585).  3  vol*.  Bruges  :  Beynert-Storic.  1883-1884. 

(4)  Les  nrtgincs  du  catholicisme  moderns.  La  contrc-rcvolution  rcligieusa 
au  X VP.  siicle.  Brussels:  Muquardt.  1884, 
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trying  to  prove  too  much.  Another  observation  that  we  should 
like  to  make  to  the  author  is,  that  he  occasionally  pronounces  judg¬ 
ments  that  appear  elementary  by  their  absolutism.  For  instance, 
when  he  says  “  Charles  V.  is  the  enemy  of  Papal  influence/’  he 
speaks  as  a  tutor  would  to  his  pupils.  An  historian  should  simply 
state  the  facts  of  the  case,  on  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judg¬ 
ment.  Charles  V.  did  not  like  the  Pope's  opposition  to  his  policy ; 
neither  did  Charles  the  Great,  nor  Otho  I.,  nor  Canute,  nor,  indeed, 
any  great  monarch;  but  the  historian  should  cite  the  points,  occa¬ 
sions,  dates,  and  degree  to  which  Charles’s  opposition  was  carried, 
so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  j  udgment  of  Charles's 
conduct. 

“  He  allowed  in  his  States,”  says  M.  Philippson,  “  only  such 
institutions  as  were  dependent  on  the  sovereign.”  This,  again, 
gives  an  idea  of  too  great  absolutism.  M.  Philippson’s  work 
is,  however,  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  style  and  method. 
He  divides  his  matter  into  three  special  groups  ;  the  monastic  orders 
(especially  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  Jesuits),  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  We  may  take  exception 
to  some  of  the  views  put  forth ;  but  the  book,  on  the  whole,  is 
worth  reading  and  studying.  We  would,  however,  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  a  work  written  with  the  same  view,  and  pub¬ 
lished  two  years  ago  in  Germany,  by  M.  L.  Pastor  (Die 
kircklichen  lleunions-Bestrebungen),  as  also  to  an  article  (“Zur 
Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Reformation”),  by  M.  Dittrich,) 
which  appeared  in  the  lifth  volume  of  the  Gbrres-Gesellschaft.  ' 
Historisches-  Jahrbucli  (pp.  319  and  foil.).  Both  of  these  may  j 
serve  to  elucidate  the  ideas  of  M.  Philippson,  whose  work  also 
wants  a  good  index.  But  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  bear  witness 
to  his  impartiality;  if  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  not  from  want  of 
goodwill. 

Slightly  more  popular,  but  also  treating  of  Belgium  only,  are 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Nameche,  de  Potter,  Broeckaert,  Theodore 
Juste,  Claessens,  Gachard,  Fredericq,  Devillers,  &c.  M.  Nameche 
has  just  published  the  thirteenth  volume  of  a  “National  History,” 
which  goes  as  far  as  the  year  1  565  (5).  It  is  a  very  minute  and 
exact  account  of  events  that  have  occurred  in  Belgium  itself. 
The  author  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  work,  and  he  has  attained 
his  end  in  this  sense,  that,  in  very  choice  language,  he  describes 
facts  as  he  has  learnt  them.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say  anything 
new,  but  what  he  says  he  says  well ;  the  book  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  very  cheap.  He  judges  events  from  a 
Catholic  point  of  view,  but  with  reason  and  moderation.  He  is 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Churchmen,  nor  to  the  venom  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  had  poisoned  the  Papal  Court  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

M.  de  Potter  (6),  who  generally  works  with  M.  Broeckaert, 
has  given  us,  in  Flemish  language,  a  series  of  volumes  on  the 
Flemish  communes.  The  author  has  made  extensive  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  province,  as  also  of  his  uative  town  (Gent) ; 
his  arrangement  is  pretty  good,  and  he  is  fairly  exact  in  his  state¬ 
ments;  but  there  is  a  want  of  connexiou  in  the  narrative,  and  an 
almost  total  absence  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of 
events.  The  material  brought  together  will,  however,  be  most 
useful  to  the  future  historian  of  Flanders. 

M.  Thdodore  Juste  (7)  is  one  of  the  Nestors  of  historio¬ 
graphy  in  Belgium.  But,  again,  his  fault  is  that  he  is  too  ex¬ 
clusively  Belgian,  and  his  studies  have  too  little  connexion  with 
general  history,  so  that  he  sometimes  judges  from  too  narrow  a 
standpoint.  He  is  a  very  voluminous  author,  his  works  dating 
from  1848.  He  has  treated  specially  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
several  monographs ;  but.  he  does  not  neglect  other  periods,  especi¬ 
ally  the  nineteenth  century,  on  which  he  has  written  many  small 
works.  His  notices  of  “The  Founders  of  the  Belgian  Monarchy  ” 
alone  fill  twenty-seven  volumes.  He  differs  from  M.  Name.che 
in  that  he  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  consulting  original  records. 
He  is  keen  and  diligent,  his  style  bright  and  clear ;  he  treats  his 
adversaries  with  consideration,  but  sometimes  draws  conclusions 
with  which  the  reader  cannot  agree,  and  works  up  and  presents  us 
afresh  with  familiar  ideas,  owing  to  his  not  being  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Ilis  “  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ”  is  one  of  his  most  exact  and  attractive  works. 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  M.  Gachard  represents,  above  all, 
the  searchers  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  Belgium  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Certain  works  concerning  other  periods, 
such  as  the  Actes  des  Utats-ginercmx  (V environ  1600,  published  in 
1830  and  following  years,  and  Les  analectes  belgirju.es  de  13S5- 
1 795,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were  printed  (1859-1867),  are 
exceptions. 

In  1SS2  M.  Gachard  completed  two  large  collections  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  events  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  have 
Ion"  been  among  the  most  remarkable  sources  of  information 
concerning  this  epoch  (8,  9).  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 

(5)  Cows  d' his  to  ire  nationale.  Vols.  IX.-XI1I.  Louvain:  Fonteyn. 
1833-1884. 

(6)  Gcschiedcnis  der  Gcmecnten  van  Oost-Vlaanderen.  Zevcnde  Keeks. 
Gent.  1884. 

(7)  Histoirc  de  la  revolution  beige,  de  1790.  3  vols.  Brussels :  Lebegue 
et  Cic.  1846. 

(8)  Correspondance  de  JIarguerite  <T Autriche,  Duchesse  de  Panne,  avec 

Philippe  11.  (1559-1561).  3  vols.  Brussels :  Muquardt.  1875-1882. 

(9)  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.  sur  les  affaires  des  Pays-Bas. 
Vols.  I.-Y.  Brussels :  Muquardt.  1848-1882. 


merits  of  the  book  or  of  the  author,  the  result  of  whose  researches 
in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Lille  has  long 
ago  established  his  reputation.  We  wish  to  bring  to  light  the 
merits  of  some  Dii  minores  among  the  historians  of  Belgium.  We 
will  limit  ourselves  to  merely  calling  attention  to  the  works  of 
Canon  Claessens  on  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
and  religious  life  in  these  provinces  (10,  1 1),  and  to  the  studies  of 
Church  history,  written  in  Latin,  by  Canon  Jungmann  (12).  We 
must  also  mention  in  passing  the  very  learned  studies  of  M.  de 
Harlez  and  M.  F.  Neve,  Professors  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
on  Oriental  languages  and  civilization;  as  also  M.  Reusen’s  work 
on  Christian  archaeology,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  another 
article. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  works  written  in 
Dutch.  The  historical  works  published  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  less  general  in  their 
scope  than  in  Belgium.  Articles  on  certain  details  have  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  review  De  Gids  (The  Guide),  a  monthly  publication 
of  from  200  to  300  pages.  We  have,  however,  the  continuation  of 
a  general  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  commenced  in  1841,  and 
which,  though  it  has  now  reached  its  fifteenth  volume,  has  not 
yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (13)-  When  this 
work  was  commenced  by  M.  Arend,  we  had  only  the  large 
historical  work  of  NVagenaar,  complete,  but  too  superficial ;  and  a 
historvby  the  poet  Bilderdyk  (d.  1 S33),  cleverly  written,  and  full  of 
new  views,  but  incomplete.  As  might  be  expected,  the  change 
of  editors  has  made  Arend’s  work  somewhat  ill-proportioned. 
The  book  is,  moreover,  too  exclusively  Dutch,  especially  in  the 
portion  concerning  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  the  best  work  of  its 
kind  on  the  Northern  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  fifth  volume  of  another  work  of  the  same  class  has  just 
appeared;  it  is  a  history  of  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present 
time  (14),  by  M.  de  Bosch  Kemper,  with  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
teresting  notes  and  documents  that  have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 
The  works,  both  Belgian  and  Dutch,  published  of  late  seem  to 
deplore  the  Revolution  of  1830.  We  are  told  of  all  that  William  I. 
did  for  Belgium,  and  that  his  political  faults  should  have  been 
borne  with.  M.  Fruin,  Professor  of  History  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  has  just  published  the  third  edition  of  a  work  on  the  last 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  (15)1  in  which  he  ardently  supports 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  M.  C.  P.  Hofstede  de  Groot  has  also 
published  a  work  on  the  sixteenth  century  (16)  which  takes  the 
same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Nuyens,  who  has  lor  some 
years  been  publishing  a  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  written 
from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  is  now  bringing  out  a  history  of 
events  from  1815  to  the  present  day,  which  may  serve  to  counteract 
the  work  of  Mr.  de  Bosch  Kemper  fat  the  same  time,  he  gives  us  the 
twentieth  volume  of  a  popular  history  of  the  Low  Countries  (17)* 

Among  the  works  treating  especially  of  the  history  of  civilization 
is  a  most  remarkable  History  of  Amsterdam,  the  third  volume  of 
which  extends  to  the  sixteenth  century  (18).  In  connexion  with 
this  we  may  mention  a  description  of  a  Dutch  town  in  the  middle 
ages,  published  a  few  months  ago  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Blok  (19). 

Various  authors  of  mark  have  published  in  18S3-84  works  on 
the  Indian  Colonies,  notably  M.  P.  J.  Veth,  M.  Kern  (20), 
Professors  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  M.  P.  A.  Tiele,  and  M. 
Perelaer. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  a  work  by  M.  II.  Hartogh  (21), 
on  the  “  origin  of  religious  ideas,”  written,  it  is  true,  very  cleverly, 
but  the  conclusions  of  which  seem  rather  hasty.  What  strikes 
one  in  this  work  is  the  author's  animosity  to  every  manifestation 
of  Christianity. 

In  our  next  article  we  hope  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 
literature  and  periodical  reviews  in  both  countries. 

(10)  Ln  Belgique  chrctienne  de  1794-1880.  2  vols.  Brussels:  llerrc- 

boudt.  1833. 

(11)  Calvete  de  Estrella,  voyage  de  don  Philippe  IV.  Brussels.  1883. 

(12)  Disscrtationes  se'ectm  in  historiam  ecclesiasticam.  Vols.  I-IV. 
Eatisbona; :  Pustct.  1881-1884. 

(13)  Algemeene  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlanrls.  Door  Dr.  J.  P.  Arend. 
Eerst  voortgezet  door  O.  van  Rees  en  Dr.  IV.  G.  Brill,  later  door  Dr.  J. 
Van  Vloten  (d.  1884).  Various  publishers.  1841-1884. 

(14)  Geschiedenis  vandc  A  cderlanden  na  1830.  Decl  I.— V  .  Amsterdam  : 
Job.  .Muller  en  Zoon.  1884. 

(15)  Tien  Jaren  nit  den  ap-jarigen  oorlog  (1588-1598).  ’sGravenhage  :  M. 
Xijholf.  1884. 

(16)  ITnndcrd  jaar  tilt  de  Geschiedenis  der  onuccnleling  in  de  Nederlanden. 

(1518-1619).  1844. 

(17)  Algemeene  Geschiedenis  der  A  cderlanden,  van  de  vroegste  tijden  tot 
op  heden.  Dcel  XX.  Amsterdam  :  C.  L.  van  Langenliuysen.  1884. 

(18)  J.  ter  Couic.  Geschiedenis  van  Amsterdam.  Deel  III.  (1426-1515)* 
Amsterdam  :  van  llolUcma.  18S4. 

(19)  Eene  hollandschc  stad  in  de  middelceuwen.  The  Hague:  Nijgh.  1884. 

(20)  Geschiedenis  van  het  Buddhisme.  2  vols. 

(21)  Dr.  H.  Hartogh-IIeye  van  Zouteveen.  Over  den  Oorsprong  der 
godsdienstige  denhbulden  van  een  evolutionistisch  standpunt.  Amsterdam  : 
Silt  ken.  1884. 
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HUMPHRY  SAXDWITII.* 

SUCH  a  life  as  Humphry  Sandwith's  was  -well  worth  record¬ 
ing,  if  only  to  show  how  true  a  part  strength  of  purpose  may 
plav  in  face  of  untoward  events;  and  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward,  the 
clever,  spirited,  and  plucky  doctor  has  found  an  able  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  biographer.  The  task  of  compiling  such  a  memoir  would 
appear  at  first  sight  a  light  one,  for  it  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  extracts  from  an  autobiography  left  by  Sandwith  at  his 
death;  but  the  journals  of  one  so  frank  and  fearless,  and,  above 
all  of' one  who  wrote  more  for  the  information  of  his  family  than 
for  the  public,  called  for  judgment,  discretion,  and  care  in  any 
editor  who  might  undertake  a  “  selection,”  such  as  Sandwith  him¬ 
self  foresaw.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Ward  has  been  both 
careful  and  discreet  in  the  choice  he  has  made  from  his  uncle's 
papers,  and  has  more  than  “  supplied  the  links”  to  form  the 
extracts  into  a  continuous  story.  Indeed,  both  as  a  biography  and 
as  a  criticism  unbiassed  by  the  ties  of  kinship,  this  monograph  is  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  failure  never  baffled. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  biographies  are  becoming  too  nume¬ 
rous,  and  certainly  what  would  suffice  for  an  article  is  often  spun 
out  into  a  book;  but  of  a  nature  such  as  Sandwith’s,  despite  its 
weaknesses,  the  world  can  scarcely  learn  too  much.  The  volume 
before  us  should  be  welcomed,  then,  for  it  shows  how  much  may 
be  achieved  by  ability,  patience,  conscientiousness,  and  pluck. 

Humphry  Sandwith,  the  son  of  a  country  surgeon,  was  born  in 
the  year  1822.  The  father,  a  deeply  pious  Wesleyan,  was  more 
interested  in  religious  controversy  than  in  the  education  of  his 
boys,  and  Humphry  sutfered  accordingly.  The  lad's  ambition, 
however,  was  his  guide  ;  and  though,  as  a  family  understanding^ 
he  was  destined  for  a  doctor,  he  secretly  indulged  in  dreams  of 
adventure  and  romance.  Some  of  these  he  even  realized  for 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  and  so  correct  was 
bis  childish  estimate  of  hardships  yet  to  come  that  he  would 
sleep  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  room  as  a  preparation  for  his 
future  travels.  This  youthful  ardour  to  face  the  world  was  no 
doubt  stimulated  by  the  prosaic  surroundings  of  his  home  ;  for  it 
was  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  worst  vapours  of  the 
Philistinism  of  fifty  years  ago  that  Humph  ry  Sandwith  was 
brought  up.  But  he  was  no  rebel.  Doctor  he  was  to  be,  and 
doctor  he  became  ;  but  before  the  family  tradition  could  be  per¬ 
petuated  there  was  the  then  customary  apprenticeship  to  go 
through.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  first  experience  of  travel 
occurred.  This  was  while  on  a  visit  to  France,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  went  about  it  shows  how  neither  the  humdrum  life  at 
home  nor  the  monotonous  round  at  an  apothecary's  had  stifled 
the  one  ambition  of  his  youth.  “  The  most  characteristic  of  his 
doings,”  says  his  biographer,  “  was  a  trip  that  he  made  alone 
during  June  and  July,  in  the  blouse  of  a  workman,  llis  father 
had  sent  him  for  some  such  purpose  a  present  of  a  five-pound 
note— a  rare  event— and  he  determined  to  see  how  far  he  could 
make  it  go.  A  letter  written  at  the  time  to  one  of  his  brothers 
describes  this  journey  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent 
youth  who  had  till  now  seen  nothing,  who  had  longed  to  see, 
and  to  whom  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Continent  were  each 
one  of  them  a  revelation.  It  is  at  first  sight  surprising  that  he 
could  have  visited  for  that  sum  of  money  “  Tournay,  Mons, 
Charleroi,  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Treves,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Mayence,  Spiers,  Strasburg,  and  Basle,”  and  could  return  with 
something  in  his  pocket.  But  a  traveller  who  carries  his  own 
knapsack,  who  goes  on  foot  or  in  carriers’  carts,  or  in  the  forepart 
of  a  steamboat,  who  consorts  with  pedlars,  who  breakfasts 
by  the  roadside  oft  a  hunch  of  bread  and  the  milk  which  a 
woman  draws  from  the  cow  for  him,  who  sups  with  peasants  and 
sleeps  in  a  garret  where  “  rats  dance  quadrilles  over  his  bead,” 
such  a  traveller  can  go  long  distances  for  small  sums;  and,  more¬ 
over,  can  extract  an  incredible  amount  of  enjoyment  from  his 
journey.  It  is  certain  that  Humphry  Sandwith  never  forgot  this 
knapsack  tour.  It  was  the  natural  preface  to  his  wanderings  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Sandwith  obtained  bis  first  experience  of  the  East  at  Smyrna, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  a  vessel  “  seeking”  for  corn  in  the  Levant. 
It  was  an  experience  of  but  a  few  days ;  yet,  it  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  intense  desire  to  see  and  know  more  of  Oriental  life,  and  it 
considerably  influenced  one  with  whom  a  dream  soon  matured  into 
a  purpose.  But  before  the  second  or  further  experiences  could 
come  about  there  was  much  to  do  and  much  to  bear.  He  had  been 
plucked  in  an  examination,  but  had  finally  passed  the  London 
University  and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Now  he  had  to  make  a 
practice  lor  himself,  or  to  get  an  appointment.  Ho  was  elected 
house-surgeon  to  the  Hull  Infirmary,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
zeal  in  the  study  of  typhus.  He  then  tried  what  a  brass  plate 
would  do  for  him  at  Islington,  but  no  patients  answered  the  appeal. 
Meantime,  in  the  midst  of  these  disappointments  he  was  always 
cheerful,  always  using  an  opportunity  to  patch  his  shabby  educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  kept  up  what  knowledge  be  possessed  of  foreign  languages, 
and  added  Italian  to  their  number ;  he,  moreover,  sought  the 
society  of  foreigners,  and  to  nil  of  them  ho  put  the  question,  “  Is 
there  a  field  for  an  English  doctor  in  your  native  country?”  At 
last  the  question  was  nnswered,  and  his  opportunity  came.  A 
practice,  he  heard,  was  to  be  made  at  Constantinople ;  and  thither, 
having  collected  a  few  letters  of  introduction,  he  went  early  in 
1849.  Hut  his  informant  hail  somewhat  exaggerated  the  chances 

*  Humphry  Sandwith.  A  Memoir.  I’y  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Humphry 
Ward.  London:  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.  1884. 


of  success;  for,  though  provided  with  presentations  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  and  many  influential  residents,  Sandwith 
barely  managed  to  earn  a  livelihood.  When,  therefore,  he  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Layard  to  accompany  a  party  to  Nineveh,  he  was 
probably  as  glad  to  escape  from  the  uncertainties  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  life  as  he  was  to  enter  on  this  new  phase  in  his  career.  The- 
descriptions  of  the  journeys  made  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan, 
and  Mesopotamia  afford  an  admirable  idea  of  how  well  Sandwith 
spent  his  time,  and  of  how  he  loved  these  wanderings  for  which  he 
had  so  long  yearned.  The  extracts  from  his  Autobiography,  of 
which  at  this  period  Mr.  Ward  makes  liberal  use,  abound  in  acute 
observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nomads  among 
whom  Sandwith  was  at  this  time  so  much  thrown  and  in  humo¬ 
rous  accounts  of  the  rude,  importunate  patients  that  flocked  to  the 
English  hakeem  for  impossible  cures.  His  passion  for  sport, 
strong  in  his  early  youth,  had  now  a  new  outlet;  and  his  account 
of  falconry  as  practised  by  the  Boraj  tribe  is  full  of  picturesque 
touches.  It  was  a  pity  that  his  excursions  among  the  peoples  of 
the  desert  should  not  have  been  prolonged,  for  he  evidently 
studied  them  with  an  intelligence  and  a  rapport  altogether  un¬ 
usual  with  the  Frankish  traveller.  An  attack  of  Bitlis  fever, 
however,  brought  this  pleasant  period  to  a  close,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  return  to  Constantinople.  There,  after  many 
disappointments,  he  at  last  was  given  temporary  charge  of  the 
British  Hospital.  Ilis  one  hope  had  been  to  obtain  the 
post  of  physician  to  the  Embassy  ;  but  to  this  he  was  never 
appointed,  and  what  success  befel  him  was  due  to  his  own  efforts' 
and  those  of  the  friends  he  had  made.  In  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  had  worked  at  foreign  languages  in  London,  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Turkish,  and  this  new  power 
he  had  used  on  many  occasions  to  his  good  and  that  of  others. 
Of  the  natives  of  Constantinople,  their  character,  their  ways  of 
life,  he  had,  owing  to  bis  acquaintance  with  their  dialect,  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Embassy,  and  his  professional  knowledge,  many- 
curious  experiences.  Some  of  these  he  noted  down,  and  they 
form  perhaps  as  interesting  and  picturesque  a  group  of  sketches  as 
any  in  the  book.  The  Crimean  War  which  brought  so  many 
changes  afforded  a  new  field  to  Sandwith’s  energies.  His  first 
employment  in  connexion  with  the  campaign  was  under  General 
Beatson,  whom  he  accompanied  as  Staff  Surgeon  to  the  Danube  ; 
but  the  force  of  Bashi-Bazouks  led  by  that  commander  being  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  Lord  llaglan,  it  was  disbanded,  and  Sandwith  was 
once  more  set  adrift.  It  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened,  for  his  enforced  idleness  led  to  his  joining  Colonel 
Fenwick  Williams  in  Asia  and  to  his  being  present  at  tbe  siege  of 
Kars.  In  Sandwith  as  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  the  beleaguered 
city,  making  the  best  use  of  the  worst  means  in  aid  of  a  starving 
garrison,  we  see  him  at  his  best.  The  way  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  during  these  eventful  times  forms  the  most  striking 
chapter  in  his  fife;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  by  his  untiring 
energy,  his  ready  resource,  his  unfailing  courage,  he  proved  him¬ 
self  worthy  to  be  classed  side  by  side  with  the  heroic  Williams 
himself.  That  this  was  the  view  taken  by  English  society  on  his 
release  and  return  home  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  became  a  lion  of  the  season,  and  his  lectures  in 
every  town  he  visited  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Success  such 
as  this  would  have  spoiled  most  men  ;  to  Sandwith  it  was  a  new 
lesson.  He  saw  that  the  life  of  the  lion  “  is  but  a  day,”  and  kept  his 
eye  single  for  a  post  that  would  ensure  him  permanent  means.  Ho 
had  hoped  for  a  Consulate  in  one  of  the  countries  with  which  he 
was  now  so  well  acquainted,  but  the  Government  sent  him  to  one 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  appointment  given  him,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  a  kind  more  exalted  than  he  had  looked  for;  it  was 
that  of  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mauritius.  Ilis  term  of  office  in  the 
island  was  not  eventful,  and,  owing  to  his  ill-health,  soon  came  to 
an  end.  The  Colonial  Secretaryship  was  the  one  and  only  instance 
of  his  employment  by  the  Government,  and  from  his  resignation 
of  the  post  dates  his  career  as  a  disappointed  man.  A  character 
so  well  constituted  could  not  fail  to  continue  the  good  work  begun, 
but  disgust  at  the  indifference  of  the  Ministry  to  his  claims,  though 
it  did  not  sour  Sandwith's  temper,  blunted  his  desire  to  servo 
such  masters.  Yet  he  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  difficulties 
of  again  obtaining  an  appointment  such  as  he  had  lost ;  for  hardly 
a  year  before,  while  he  was  discussing  the  chances  of  a  berth  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  Minister  had  committed  himself  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  reply: — “  Well,  Dr.  Sandwith,  in  the  first 
place  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  oblige  my  dear  old  friend  Lord 
Carlisle,  and,  in  the  second  place,  for  what  I  must  term  your  very 
eminent  services,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  my  best  for 
you.”  His  passion  for  adventure  in  the  service  of  suffering 
humanity  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  nud  his  exertions 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Franco-German  and  Servian 
wars  were  distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  which  won  him 
notice  in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  Ho  had  hoped  to  enter  Parliament 
and  there  plead  the  cause  of  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey. 
But,  though  more  than  one  opportunity  offered  for  his  election, 
circumstances  were  always  against  him,  and  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  other  means.  Ho  had  begun  ns  a  l’hilo- l  urk,  and 
developed  into  a  knter  of  all  things  appertaining  to  the  Porte. 
That  a  man  so  devoted,  so  honest,  so  intolerant  of  all  shame,  but 
so  inconsistent  and  so  hot-headed,  should  not  always  havo  had  a 
\  hearing  will  surprise  no  one  in  these  days. 
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TO  comment  on  a  second  edition  of  tliis  work  in  the  light  of  a 
review  is  superfluous,  and  would  amount  to  presumption. 
Its  many-sided  author’s  chef-d'oeuvre  has  been  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  it  has  early  reappeared,  and  may  be  received  as 
the  unrivalled  authority  in  the  English  language  on  anatomy  as 
applied  to  art. 

Its  style  is  classical,  almost  severely  so,  and  as  regards  its 
method  of  handling  the  possibly  dry  details  of  anatomy,  perfect. 
Indeed  it  has  been  so  far  suggested  to  us  that  the  general  scope  of 
the  work  is  beyond  the  class  of  students  for  whom  the  learned 
Professor  especially  intends  it.  Here  we  must  partly  agree  ;  but  as 
the  standard  work,  those  who  desire  to  study  it  should  be  so  far 
prepared  in  intellectual  capacity  as  to  appreciate  its  subtlety  and 
minuteness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  hitherto  lamentably 
behind  Continental  writers  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  reserved 
for  Professor  Marshall  to  offer  the  intelligent  art  student  this, 
the  embodiment  of  the  anatomical  teaching  he  has  given  for  the 
last  thirty  years  at  South  Kensington,  and  its  culmination  as 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  art  surgeon’s  goal. 

Notwithstanding  the  production  o.f  works  in  artistic  anatomy, 
valuable  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  proper  and  effective  teaching  of  this  difficult  subject  is  far 
from  being  as  general  or  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
should  have  expected  more  in  these  days  of  widespread  culture. 

The  only  courses  given  in  London  are  those  by  Professor 
Marshall,  the  author  of  this  work,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  those 
by  Mr.  Bellamy  at  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South 
Kensington,  and  those  by  Professor  Thane  at  the  Slade  School  at 
University  College ;  and  we  believe  the  teaching  is  as  thorough 
as  the  very  limited  number  of  lectures  allows  of  its  being  made, 
but  the  courses  are  far  too  short  really  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

In  all  these  schools  dissections  are  made,  and  we  trust  with 
general  benefit,  but,  from  examining  the  studies  of  the  mass  of 
candidates  for  future  fame,  we  confess  we  fail  to  detect  any 
decided  advance  in  anatomical  vigour  since  its  introduction,  useful 
adjunct  though  it  be.  It  is  a  valuable  check  on  the  statements  of 
teachers,  and  inspires  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy,  but  is  not 
totally  devoid  of  a  tendency  to  pedantry,  and  may  give  facility 
for  answering  questions  for  class  examinations,  but  to  the  student 
with  brains,  invaluable. 

Professor  Marshall’s  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  gracefully 
laborious  text-book,  illuminated  by  masterly  descriptions  of  surface 
forms  and  their  method  of  production,  and  the  variations  in  these 
forms  written  as  by  reflection  from  nature,  and  to  the  student  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  his  anatomical  art  repertory.  The 
wood  engravings  are  magnificent,  and  in  total  accordance  with 
this  splendid  volume. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  M.  Duval’s  most  valuable  and,  we  may 
add,  unique  manual  is  now  within  the  reach  of  every  English  art 
student.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  original,  and  have 
regarded  it  as  a  most  brilliant  introduction  to  artistic  anatomy. 
Hitherto  the  smaller  works  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
published  in  this  country  have  been  either  pedantic  or  insufficient, 
in  either  case  useless.  The  great  classical  work  of  Marshall  must 
fall  into  appreciative  soil,  and  is  possibly  beyond  the  scope  of 
many  an  art  student’s  purse. 

Here  is  a  volume  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest  means,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  well  got  up,  very  portable,  and  fairly  well 
translated — at  any  rate,  usefully  so — although  the  clan  of  the 
original  is  obviously  wanting.  Why  has  no  publisher  yet  thought 
of  translating  and' obtaining  an  English  editor  for  the  best  work 
on  artistic  anatomy  ever  written,  Gerdy  Sur  les  formes  exerieures 
du  Corps  Humain,  upon  which  most  of  the  foreign  treatises 
are  modelled  ?  Its  only  fault  being  that  its  author  introduced  a 
little  too  much  of  his  own  profession  of  surgery  into  its  pages.  A 
judicious  translator  could  easily  eliminate  this  element,  and  make 
the  references  available  for  the  contents  of  our  own  Museums, 
instead  of  those  only  of  the  Louvre. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
ii. 

iES  anciennes  villes  du  Nouveau  Monde ,  par  Desire  Ckarnay 
(Paris :  Haehette),  is  one  of  the  handsomest  (short,  of  course, 
of  phenomenal  publications  like  Lord  Kingsborough’s)  of  the 
numerous  handsome  books  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
apparently  fascinating  subject  of  Mexico  and  the  buried  cities  of 
Yucatan.  M.  Charnay  (assisted,  it  seems,  latterly  by  the 
American  millionaire  Mr.  Lorillard)  has  devoted  many  years  to 
exploration  in  these  regions,  and  his  book  is  instructive  as  well  as 
handsome.  He  seems  to  have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject 
of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs,  and  has  a  theory,  which  we 
understand  him  to  claim  as  his  own,  about  the  particular  manner 
in  which  they  were  performed.  After  all  there  was  considerable 
excuse  for  “the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,’’  though  they  need  not 
have  burnt  and  destroyed  antiquities  in  the  shocking  manner  here 
recorded.  How  hot  a  corner  in  the  other  world  would  biblio- 
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philes  and  antiquaries  assign  to  that  Bishop  Landa  who  cremated 
more  than  five  thousand  “  curios  ”  and  some  hundreds  of  manu¬ 
scripts  before  writing  his  history  of  Y'ucatan. 

Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  republished  in  England  the 
handsome  album  which  M.  Adrien  Marie  composed,  and  entitled 
Unc  journee  d enfant.  In  these  elaborate  plates  reproduced  by 
heliogravure,  and  printed  in  different  coloured  inks,  a  chubby,  but 
not  impossibly  beautiful,  infant  of  the  female  sex  wakes,  gets  up, 
is  washed  (a  kind  of  preliminary  canter  of  a  washing),  breakfasts, 
plays  with  a  kitten,  lias  an  elaborate  bath,  reads,  draws,  plays  the 
piano,  is  dressed  and  goes  out  in  state,  lunches,  plays  with  toys, 
dines,  goes  to  bed,  and  goes  to  sleep.  The  heartless  people  who 
have  found  fault  with  some  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  recent  poems  may 
say  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  subject  for  any  but  very 
ardent  baby  worshippers  ;  but,  after  all,  the  baby  cult  occupies  a 
tolerably  respectable  place  as  regards  the  number  of  its  devotees  in 
the  list  of  England's  hundred  and  twenty  religions. 

The  present  activity  of  France  in  the  two  Eastern  continents 
may  be  not  uncharitably  thought  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  appearance  in  massive  royal  octavo  of  a  new  edition  of 
Garnier’s  Travels  in  Indo- China,  adorned  with  many  woodcuts  of 
persons  and  places  (Paris :  Haehette),  and  of  Captain  Gallieni’s 
account  of  his  expedition  to  the  Upper  Niger,  still  more  lavishly 
illustrated  (same  publishers).  The  former  book  tells  something  of 
an  old  story,  though  it  is  one  which  it  will  not  do  for  Englishmen 
to  forget.  'With  French  attempts  to  connect  Senegambia  with  the 
Upper  Niger,  and  both  with  Algeria,  it  would  be  dog-in-the- 
mangerish  to  quarrel.  But  the  mere  title  of  M.  Gallieni’s  book, 
Voyage  an  Soudan  frangais,  ought  to  be  a  warning  of  the  folly  of 
throwing  away  a  Soudan  anglais  which  is  ready  to  our  hands,  and 
which  we  are  actually  engaged  in  conquering.  Both  books  are  so 
frankly  and  obviously  political  in  the  circumstances  that  they 
cannot  be  noticed  without  some  reference  to  politics ;  but,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this,  they  are  handsome  books  of  geographical  in¬ 
formation  handsomely  adorned  by  art. 

A  Christmas  without  a  book  by  M.  Jules  Yerne  would  show 
that  there  was  something  very  wrong  somewhere,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  Christmas  has  not  only  one  Voyage  extraordinaire,  but 
two,  lit  oil  e  du  Sud  and  L'  Archipel  en  feu  (Paris:  Hetzel).  The 
former  deals  with  a  big  diamond  and  the  loves  of  a  French  civil 
engineer  for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  rich  Anglo-Africander, 
and  his  adventures,  among  which  figure  the  familiar  feats  of  riding 
on  ostriches  and  giraffes  which  M.  \  erne  has  borrowed  from  the 
good  old  Swiss  Family.  F Archipel  en  feu  is  Greek  and  piratical ; 
both  are  elaborately  illustrated. 

Returning  to  the  big  white  octavos  which  form  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  in  this  French  Christmas  traffic  as  far  as  books  are 
concerned,  we  must  to-day  give  the  place  of  honour  to  an  illustrated 
family  Daudet,  with  capital  woodcuts  by  MM.  Bayard  and  Marie. 
The  family  Daudet  is  by  no  means  the  worst  Daudet  that  we 
know.  Le  petit  chose,  indeed,  does  not  figure  here,  having  been 
separately  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  there  are  many  of  the 
Lettres  de  mon  moulin,  a  good  selection  from  that  admirable 
Tartarin,  who  in  the  paradise  of  books  must  look  with  melancholy 
contempt  at  such  younger  brothers  as  Les  rois  en  exil  and  Le  nabob, 
and  other  selected  matter.  Tartarin  himself  in  his  study  and  on 
his  camel  is  very  great,  and  we  drop  a  fresh  tear  over  our  poor 
dear  “  Chevre  de  M.  Seguin,”  as  M.  Adrien  Marie  depicts  her, 
resolute  but  hopeless,  facing  a  wolf  of  most  fiendishly  sardonic 
countenance.  How  a  man  who  could  write  the  Chkvre  de  M. 
Seguin  could  ever  write  L’evangeliste,  or  Mr.  Henry  James’s  ideal 
novel  Numa  Roumestan,  will  always  remain  one  of  those  things 
which  no  fellow  whom  the  gods  have  made  critical  can  under¬ 
stand.  Another  favourite,  but  of  less  old  date,  receives  similar 
honours,  and  that  is  M.  P.  J.  Stahl’s  charming  Quatre  peurs  de 
notre  general,  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  France 
has  recently  seen  (Paris  :  Hetzel).  M.  Emile  Bayard  is  alone  here 
as  the  illustrator,  and  he  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  wicked 
nio-o-er  who  climbed  trees  so  adroitly,  and  whose  knife  shut  on 
his °hand  in  such  a  dramatic  manner  while  lie  was  inflicting  the 
second  fear  on  our  general.  M.  J.  Girardin  is  quite  a  master  of 
his  own  very  respectable  style  of  writing,  and  La  famille  Gaudry 
(Paris:  Haehette)  is  fully  up  to  his  mark;  the  illustrations,  by 
the  indefatigable  Tofani,  who  must  spend  all  his  days  and  nights 
in  drawing  the  innumerable  vignettes  with  which  he  illustrates 
books  in  France,  are  of  the  kind  which  we  have  already  commented 
on  and  of  which  we  rather  fail  to  see  the  merit.  For  instance, 
to  cover  a  whole  page  with  a  large  cut  of  a  perfectly  commonplace 
family  sitting  round  a  dinner-table,  and  harmoniously  lifting 
spoonfuls  of  soup,  or  spoons  full  of  soup,  to  their  interesting  mouths, 
appears  to  us  unimportant.  However,  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Burlington  House  would  no  doubt  cluster  round  a 
similar  design  rendered  in  oils  and  hung  on  the  line,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  readers  of  French  Christmas  books 
for  voung  people  should  be  more  critical  than  the  visitors  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  England.  M.  Andre  Laurie  is  usually 
industrious  (or  at  least  gives  the  result  of  his  industry)  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  he  is  represented  by  two  portly  volumes,  both 
bearing  MM.  Iletzel’s  imprint.  The  first,  Histoire  dun  ecolier 
hanovrien,  seems  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a  book  of  questionable 
taste,  for  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  the  Hanoverian  hero  are 
obviously  a  mere  pretext  for  presenting  the  Prussians  in  an 
odious  light.  Among  other  absurdities,  M.  Laurie  introduces 
an  American  bov  of  fifteen  asking,  “  Avons-nous  tente  de  nous 
anneaer  VAngleterre ?  Nous  a-t-on  vu  seulement  envahir  le 
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Canada  ?  Nous  est-il  jamais  venu  a  la  pensee  d'imposer  notre 
association  a  qui  n'en  voulait  pas  ?  Master  Thomas  Burns,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  appears  to  have  been  but  ill  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  what  M.  Laurie  calls  his  glorious  country,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  the  United  States  have  invaded  Canada,  and  that 
they  endeavoured  not  more  than  a  few  years  before  the  time  of 
which  M.  Laurie  writes  to  impose  their  association,  and  did  so 
impose  it,  on  a  great  many  persons  against  those  persons’  will. 
L’heritier  de  Robinson,  a  book  on  a  motif  something  like  those  ot 
M.  Jule3  Verne,  in  which  descendants  of  Robinson  Crusoe  discover 
the  identical  and  beloved  island,  is  better,  but  not  free  from  a 
similar  kind  of  fault.  M.  Laurie  preaches ;  a  thing  bad  in 
itself  in  this  kind  of  book,  quite  independent  of  the  matters  or 
opinions  which  may  happen  to  form  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  Mile. 
Zenaide  Fleuriotis  on  her  side  nearly  as  much  of  a  past  mistress 
in  books  for  the  young  as  M.  J.  Girardin  is  a  past  master.  Feu  et 
flamme  (Paris :  Hachette) — we  are  inclined  to  think  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  without  illustrations  before— has  now  received  the  con¬ 
secration  of  Tofani's  vignettes.  Besides  all  these  more  or  less 
frivolous  productions,  one  of  the  popular  illustrated  science  books 
in  which  France  delights  quite  as  much  as  England  (we  hardly 
think  Germany  condescends  to  anything  so  frivolous)  is  devoted 
to  our  friend  the  microbe.  It  is  entitled  Travail  lew's  et  malfaiteurs 
microscopiques  (Paris :  Hetzel),  is  written  by  M.  Aristide  Rey, 
and  is  well  illustrated  with  fermentations  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
agreeable  kind  which  gives  wine  and  beer  and  bread  to  the  very 
disagreeable  kinds  which  are  delicately  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  zymotic  diseases. 

Those  persons  who  wisely  provided  themselves  last  year  with 
the  pleasant  Chansons  et  rondes  pour  les  petits  enfants  which 
M.  Bouton  de  Monvel  illustrated  so  agreeably  should  certainly  add 
the  companion  volume,  Chansons  de  France  pour  les  petits  Franqais 
(fortunately  there  is  not  added  “  et  non  aultres  ’),  which  has 
appeared  (Paris :  Plon).  Here  are  Monsieur  Dumollet,  whose  re¬ 
markable  voyage  inspired  M.  Robida  with  a  pleasant  Christmas 
book  last  year;  and  the  immortal  Malbrook  (we  do  not  like  it 
nearly  so  well  when  it  is  spelt  “  Malbrough  ”) ;  and  Le  Roi 
Dagobert,  whose  notions  as  to  costume  and  other  things  were  so 
peculiar  ;  and  M.  de  la  Palisse,  whose  experiences  were  so  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  and  a  score  more,  all  set  cunningly  by  M.  Weckerlin  and 
adorned  with  comely  borders  and  fantastic  designs. 

In  Messrs.  Iletzel's  Petite  bibliotheque  blanche,  three  square  white 
volumes  lie  before  us — the  Marquis  de  Cherville's  Histoire  d  un 
trop  bon  chien,  M.  C.  Lemonnier’s  Histoire  de  huit  bites  et  d'une 
poupee,  and  M.  Genin’s  Petit  heros.  They  seem  all  well  fitted  for 
their  purpose,  which  is  the  delectation  of  a  rather  younger  set  of 
readers  than  is  catered  for  by  the  larger  volumes  noticed  above. 
Such  also  is  the  intention  of  the  volumes  of  MM.  Hachette  s 
Bibliotheque  des  petits  enfants,  also  square,  but  blue,  not  white, 
printed  in  unusually  large  type  and  well  illustrated.  Here  we 
have  Mine.  Charon  de  la  Bruyere’s  Contes  A  Pi  pee,  Mme.  Fresneau  s 
Annie  du  petit  Joseph  (borrowed  from  our  revered  Mrs.  Marcet), 
Mme.  de  Witt's  En  pleins  champs,  a  volume  of  good  country 
stories  for  little  people,  and  M.  Surville's  Les  grandes  vacances, 
wherein  figures  a  pet  kitten  and  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  sheep. 
"We  own  that  we  should  rather  distrust  a  team  of  muttons,  but 
M.  Surville  assures  us  that  the  thing  has  been  actually  seen  at 
Paris. 

The  Bibliotheque  rose  (Paris :  Hachette)  gives  us  five  volumes 
all  well  illustrated.  Mile.  Julie  Gouraud,  the  author  of  Pierrot 
who  is  not  a  clown,  and  Mme.  Emile  Carpentier,  the  author  of 
La  mnison  fermce,  a  story  of  not  a  little  merit,  are  old  friends.  In 
the  latter’s  book  the  benevolent  but  bourru  doctor  of  French  fiction 
plays  a  great  part.  Les  deux  Andre,  by  Mme.  de  Stolz,  is  a  moral 
tale  inculcating  “  l’esprit  d’ordre,”  which  by  the  way  is  not  easily 
translatable  by  a  single  phrase  in  English,  though  the  thing  is  not 
uncommon  in  England.  Une  vaillante  enfant,  by  Mme.  de  Mar- 
tignat,  deals  with  a  strike,  a  fire,  and  several  other  interesting 
incidents.  Un  bon  pros  pataud,  by  Mme.  J.  Marcel,  is  busied 
chiefly  with  school. 

We  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  and  remark¬ 
able  Christmas  number  of  the  Paris  Figaro.  It  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  usual  English  Christmas  number ;  but, 
not  to  speak  invidiously,  we  think  that  most  purchasers  will  admit 
that  they  have  at  least  as  good  value  for  their  money.  The 
majority  of  the  plates  appear  to  be  lithographed,  and  they  are 
printed  both  in  colours,  in  black  and  white,  and  in  monochrome 
of  various  hues.  A  central  sheet  of  caricature  vignettes,  fantasti¬ 
cally  grouped,  is  very  funny  ;  and,  though  a  large  cartoon  of 
Russian  cavalry  sutlers  from  the  greasiness  which  is  the  worst 
fault  of  chromolithography,  another,  showing  two  sailors  sitting 
by  a  gun  and  reading  a  letter,  is  free  from  this,  and  is  admirably 
drawn  and  composed.  There  is  some  original  music  also ;  and 
the  whole  is  an  excellent  half-crown’s  worth  for  the  Parisian,  and 
quite  worth  the  few  extra  pence  which  foreigners  have  to  pay 
for  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"VT  FRAXCISQUE  SARCEY  says,  in  dedicating  his  remi- 
-kv-L  •  niscences(i)  to  his  daughter  Madeleine,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  “  dont  puisse  s’efl’aroucher  la  chastitd  de  ses 
oreilles  de  quinzenns” — a  statement  which  surely  should  be  super- 

(i)  Souvenirs  de  jeunttie.  Far  Francisque  Sarccy.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 


fluous ;  that,  by  the  side  of  great  and  numerous  defects,  he  has 
some  solid  qualities,  among  which  is  a  taste  for  sincerity  that  per¬ 
mits  him  to  acknowledge  his  good  points  as  well  as  his  bad 
ones — a  statement  which  he  might  have  left  to  his  daughter 
and  his  readers  to  make ;  and  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do,  and  one  must  do  one's  work— a  statement  which 
is  a  very  sound  and  true  statement.  This  dedication  (in 
which  M.  Sarcev  shows  his  defects  and  his  qualities  with 
perhaps  a  rather  different  kind  of  sincerity  from  that  which 
he  prides  himself  upon)  leads  to  a  book  which  is  decidedly 
interesting,  though  the  aforesaid  defects  emerge  in  it  quite  as 
clearly  as  the  aforesaid  qualities.  The  sketch  of  the  Ecole 
normale,”  and  of  that  most  brilliant  year  wherein  M.  Sarcey 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  it,  is  very  good,  and  will 
long  remain  a  locus  classicus  for  biographers  of  MM.  About,  laine, 
PrJvost  Paradol,  and  other  Frenchmen  of  talent.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  sketch  of  M.  Sarcey 's  own  experiences  as  a  schoolmaster 
(he  was  always  getting  into  hot  water  with  the  authorities  and 
being  transferred  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other),  if  less 
important,  is  not  less  interesting.  The  whole  book  is  not  free 
from  the  conceit,  the  pedagogic  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  secheresse 
which  mar  M.  Sarcey  s  critical  work ;  but,  like  that  work,  it 
shows  sense  and  talent.  It  stops  short  at  the  moment  when 
the  author,  tired  of  fighting  with  beasts  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
viseurs  and  inspectors-general,  pitched  his  master  s  cap  over  the 
mill  and  started  afresh  as  a  journalist.  lie  owed  that  start  to 
his  old  comrade  M.  About ’s  good  offices ;  and,  as  all  men  do  not 
say  all  good  things  of  journalists,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  similar 
good  offices  in  similar  cases  are  at  least  not  less  common  in 
journalism  than  in  most  other  arts  et  metiers  in  this  Devil-take- 
the-hindmost  time. 

M.  Imbert  de  St.-Amand,  unwearied  of  his  task,  has  written 
we  forget  whether  it  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  volumes  on  les  femmes 
des  Tuileries  and  les  femmes  de  Versailles,  and  he  gallantly  an¬ 
nounces  on  his  covers  five  more,  all  devoted  to  Marie  Louise 
who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  little  overparted,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  beauty,  merit,  and  historical  importance,  with  such  an  allot¬ 
ment.  After  Marie  Louise,  we  suppose,  will  come  the  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  and  then  Mme.  de  Berry,  and  then  Louis  Philippe  s 
wife  and  daughters-in-law,  and  then — who  knows  ?  lo  do  him 
justice,  M.  Imbert  de  St.-Amand  never  writes  in  bad  taste  or  in 
bad  humour,  and  his  facile  pen,  if  not  exactly  rising  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  history  or  of  literature,  never  sinks  below  a  very  creditable 
level  of  book-making.  In  the  volume  before  us  (2)  he  has  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  tempting  subject,  and  has  handled  it  very  fairly.  Time 
has  dealt  rather  tenderly  with  Josephine,  and  the  worst  that  re¬ 
search  has  done  to  her  has  been  to  make  her  out  a  little  more  in¬ 
discreet  in  her  earlier  days  than  she  had  been  thought.  A  little 
more  does  not  make  much  difference  in  such  a  case,  while  the 
dignity  and  amiability  of  her  conduct  after  the  divorce  have  never 
been  seriously  impeached. 

M.  Richard's  Comment  on  a  restaure  VEmpire  (3)  will  have, 
of  course,  to  be  consulted  by  the  historian  of  the  coup  d  Hat ,  because 
the  author  undoubtedly  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts  lie 
relates.  But  for  the  general  reader  it  is  not  a  book  of  much  profit, 
being  written  in  a  dry  and  pedantic  manner  and  from  the  personal 
and  partisan  point  of  view  of  a  Bonapartist  who  thinks  all  non- 
Bonapartists  and  most  Bonapartists,  except  himself,  mistaken  and 
mischievous  persons. 

“  La  puissance  fran^aise  ”  in  the  mouth  of  “  un  ancien 
officier  ”  (4)  naturally  means  “  la  puissance  militaire  franqaise. 
The  book  is  one  which  could  hardly  be  noticed  in  detail  without 
being  noticed  in  great  detail ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  ability,  and  singularly  free  from  the 
idola  fori  which  specially  beset  Frenchmen. 

M.  Planet’s  L'homme  et  les  croyances  (5)  is  an  estimable 
apology  for  orthodoxy.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of  all  apolo¬ 
gies  not  proceeding  from  a  great  genius — that  those  who  are 
disposed  to  listen  to  it  do  not  want  it,  and  that  those  who  might 
profit  by  it  will  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  listen. 

In  Les  mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre  (6)  M.  Auguste  Vitu  has 
begun  a  collection  of  his  theatrical  feuilletons  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  We  shall  perhaps  return  to  them. 

M.  Catulle  Mendes  is  publishing  his  poems  after  a  somewhat 
novel  fashion,  in  pretty  little  livraisons  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  each, 
very  well  printed  and  papered,  and  costing  but  a  franc  apiece.  The 
first  two  are  before  us  (7). 

The  little  naturalist  Revue  indi pendant e  (8)  seems  to  bo  flourish¬ 
ing  ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  greatly  improved  its  print  and  paper. 
We  have  no  love  for  the  school  to  which  it,  to  some  extent,  serves 
as  organ,  but  it  is  fair  to  recognize  in  it  a  devotion  to  literature 

(2)  Les  dernieres  unnies  de  T Impcralrice  Josephine.  Par  Imbert  de 
St.-Amand.  Paris  :  Dcntu. 

(3)  Comment  on  a  restaure  P Empire.  Tar  Jule3  Richard.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

(4)  La  puissance  franfaisc.  Tar  un  ancien  officier.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Ldvy. 

(3)  L'homme  et  les  croyancet.  Par  Henri  Plnnet.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(6)  Les  mille  el  une  nuits  da  theatre.  Par  Auguste  Vitu.  laris: 
Ollendorff. 

(7)  I.es  poesies  de  Catulle  .Mendes— Hesperus.  Contes  cpiques.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(8)  La  Revue  indipendanie.  Dcecmbre  1884.  Paris:  Bureau  de  la 
Revue. 
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and  art  which  is  thorough,  if  not  altogether  wise.  M.  Ilennequin 
on  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  careful,  and  often  hits  the  mark,  but  he 
writes  with  little  distinction,  and  aims  far  too  much  at  the 
scientific.  M.  Paul  Verlaine  on  the  Parnasse  is  interesting,  and 
M.  Sarrazin  on  the  English  aesthetic  school  enthusiastic. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Reminiscences  and  Essays  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuart  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.)  deals  with  such  various  subjects  as  the 
Victoria  in  the  Museo  Patrio  of  Brescia,  the  Italian  malaria,  and 
some  influences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works.  These  with  others 
come  under  the  head  of  Essays.  The  Reminiscences  contain  notes 
of  conversations  with  Lord  Macaulay  and  M.  Thiers.  Mr.  Stuart’s 
critical  papers  are  pleasantly  enough  written,  but  are  not  wholly 
free  from  the  faults  both  of  commonplace  and  what  it  is  most 
polite  to  call  eccentricity.  As  an  example  of  this  latter  failing 
we  may  cite  the  description  of  the  Victoria  as  “  this  dread  anti- 
semitic  deity  of  the  Flavian  House.”  Mr.  Stuart  heads  his  article 
on  Scott  “  An  Unrecognised  Revolutionist,”  and  then  proceeds  to 
justify  the  title  by  showing  that  Sir  Walter  exercised  a  profound 
influence  on  literature  and  on  the  opinions  of  his  readers.  If  to 
do  this  makes  the  revolutionist,  which  of  the  honourable  body 
of  great  authors  is  safe?  When  Mr.  Stuart  first  saw  Macaulay 
he  found  him  suffering  from  a  combination  of  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  which  did  not  apparently  check  his  usual  fluency.  The 
historian  spoke  freely  on  various  subjects,  including  table-turning 
and  the  forms  of  folly  connected  therewith.  What  he  had  to  say 
on  these  subjects  was  full  of  sense,  though  he  seems,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  have  stamped  with  unnecessary  fury  on  the  more 
ordinary  kinds  of  human  stupidity.  Some  observations  of  his  on 
the  style  of  Mr.  Carlyle  there  are  which  show  the  fury  without 
the  sense  ;  but  then  Macaulay  was,  on  his  own  showing,  no  critic. 

“  Natus  sum  ego  Eboraci,  ex  bona,  familia,  sed  peregrine : 
quippe  pater  meus  Germanus  fuit  e  Brema,  ubi  appellabatur 
Kreutznaer.”  This  is  the  first  sentence  of  Rebilii  Crusonis  Annales 
(Triibner  &  Co.)  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  fourth-form 
hoy  on  being  set  to  translate  this  as  it  dawned  on  him  that  the 
Latin  was  the  ugly  new  face  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  had  put 
on  Iris  old  friend  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  If  he  was  a  healthy-minded 
lad,  which  we  prefer  to  believe  every  fourth-form  boy  is, 
it  would  be  one  of  indignation  that  the  old  friend  had  been 
reduced  to  the  ignoble  level  of  a  crib.  Mr.  Newman  calls  his 
Annales  “  a  book  to  lighten  tedium  to  the  learner.  ’  His  learner, 
however,  is  an  imaginary  boy  who  learns  Latin  as  an  international 
language.  Now  as  no  such  schoolboy  exists,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  treating  Robinson  Crusoe  as  Mr.  Newman  has  done — 
that  is,  cutting  it  down  with  abhorred  shears,  recasting  it,  and 
turning  it  into  a  Latin  which  would  have  been  useful  to  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  or  to  a  traveller  in  Poland  about  the  year  175°-  Mr. 
Newman  says  in  his  preface  that  a  certain  Frenchman  named 
Goffaux  once  did  the  very  same  thing  with  the  same  book,  which 
proves  the  monotonous  character  of  human  wickedness.  But, 
after  all,  no  schoolboy  will  ever  see  it,  and  so  there  is  no  need  to 
denounce  Mr.  Newman  too  fiercely.  His  Rebilius  Cruso  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  monument  of  a  love  of  the  Latin  language  which  has 
taken  a  form  too  quaint  to  be  deservedly  called  pedantry. 

Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm  is  a  good  solid  handful  of  natural 
liistory,  taught  in  the  Sandford  and  Merton  style  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  McCook  (New  York:  Fords,  Howard,  <fc  Ilulbert).  .  The 
tenants  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  American  worms,  spiders, 
ants,  slugs,  and  other  similar  small  game,  interesting  enough  in  a 
rather  loathsome  fashion.  Dr.  McCook  gives  his  reader  all  the 
science  concerning  these  small  beings,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  more  or  less  humorous  talk  about  the  human  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  method  of  imparting  knowledge 
which  has  the  inconvenience  of  leading  to  rather  more  talk  than 
teaching,  but  it  has  a  long  tradition  in  its  favour.  The  volume  is 
profusely  and,  on  the  whole,  well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort  has  translated  the  Rev.  Father 
Didon’s  work  on  the  Germans,  which  made  such  a  stir  in  France 
(Blackwmod  &  Sons),  under  the  impression  that  it  may  be  useful 
here  “in  the  present  strained  relations  existing  between  Great 
‘Britain  and  Germanv.”  If  it  will  do  us  any  good  to  know  howr 
a  well-meaning  but  rather  gushing  French  priest  looks  upon  the 
Germans  he  is  doubtless  right,  but  on  no  other  ground,  'the  book 
shows  what  Father  Didon  thinks  of  the  Germans,  and  very  little 
else.  The  translator  is  of  opinion  that  his  author  is  quite  free 
from  Chauvinism  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  feeling  in  him 
takes  the  now  common  form  of  wonder  that  a  people  ot  many 
excellent  qualities  such  as  the  Germans  are  should  be  capable  of 
hating  France  and  giving  it  a  beating.  The  translation  seems 
faithful,  but  rather  stiff. 

A  Round  Dozm  (Dean  &  Son)  is  the  title  chosen  by  Mr. 
Robert  Overton  because  his  volume  contains  twelve  stories  or 
poems,  and  not  as  a  modest  expression  of  his  opinion  of  what  he 
deserves  for  writing  the  contents.  They  are  meant  for  use  in 
“  Elocutionary  Entertainment  Halls,”  and  their  humour  and  sen¬ 
timent  may  be  appropriate  to  those  festive  places. 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  edited  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Keats  for 
the  “Golden  Treasury  Series”  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Although  the 
print  is  somewhat  small  and  the  ink  rather  pale,  it  makes  a 
charming  little  volume,  containing  all  the  poet's  worthy  work,  and 
illustrated  in  the  notes  by  numerous  references  to  his  letters. 


Hester  Tracy,  by  A.  Weber  (Ilatcliards),  is  a  “  schoolroom 
story”  for  the  delectation  of  girls.  If,  therefore,  it  is  full  of 
gentle  talky-talky  about  the  infinitely  little,  that  is  only  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Arthur  Silverthorne’s  London  and  Provincial  T Voter  Sup¬ 
plies  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.)  contains  not  only  a  treatise  on 
that  inexhaustible  subject,  but  innumerable  columns  of  figures,  ail 
compiled  after  the  “  latest  statistics.” 

Twm  pamphlets  are  published  on  the  projected  American  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  London  to  be  held  in  1886  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  ^  iney). 
The  first  contains  a  species  of  prospectus  and  a  list  of  the  Council 
of  Welcome,  the  second  is  devoted  to  “  Public  Opinion  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,”  as  expressed  in  private  letters  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  newspapers. 

The  volume  which  contains  great  thoughts  should  itself  be  great. 
Accordingly  the  second  volume  of  Great  Thoughts  from  Master 
Minds  (Lile  &  Fawcett)  makes  a  solid  quarto  of  quotations.  The 
editors  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  over-strict  in  their  test  of 
greatness. 

Wide-Awake  Stories  seems  a  rather  pointless  name  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Punjaubee  fairy-tales,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  chosen 
by  the  editors,  Messrs.  Steel  and  Temple  (Bombay :  Education 
Society's  Press  ;  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.)  The  tales  deal  largely 
with  things  which  are  big  rather  than  wonderful,  but  occasionally 
there  is  a  dash  of  fancy  or  savagery  in  them  which  has  its  charm. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
Student's  Elements  of  Geology  (John  Murray), revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  Martin  Duncan ;  a  fourth  edition,  revised,  of 
Captain  Horace  Hayes's  Training  and  Horse  Management  in  India 
(Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.)  ;  and  a  third  edition,  “revised 
and  enlarged,”  of  Dr.  Wirgman’s  Prayer-Book ;  with  Scripture 
Proofs  and  Historical  Notes  (Bemrose  &  Sons). 

The  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  for  1885  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is 
published.  We  have  received  two  political  maps  from  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co.  The  first  gives  “  The  Old  and  New  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  British  Isles  ”  ;  the  second  gives  the  New  London 
Boroughs. 

We  have  to  correct  a  misprint  in  the  “  New  Books  and  Reprints  ” 
of  last  week.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Nursery  Hygiene  is  Dr. 
Boyd  Joll,  and  not  Mr.  B.  B.  Goll  as  was  erroneously  stated. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  IIart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fothep.ingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capuoines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday/ 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtaineal 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LVII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Clot/i 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6 d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
throuyh  any  Bookseller. 
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Price  6d. 

Contexts  of  No.  1,523,  January  3,  1885. 
Redistribution  in  London. 

The  Past  Year  of  M.  de  Biowitz.  Crummies  is  “  not "  a  Prussian. 

\0rd  Rosebery  and  the  Peers.  Luggage  and  its  Owners. 
Egypt.  Mr.  Newton  and  Lord  Strathnairn. 

German  Annexation.  Actors  and  “Social  Status.’’ 

The  Earthquake  in  Spain.  Ireland. 


Yachting  in  America. 

The  New  Guest.  The  Codex  Bezae  ( D ). 

Volapuk.  The  French  Detective  Police. 

The  Picture  Galleries— IV.  The  Calais  Legend. 

Father  Curd  and  the  Vatican.  The  Prevailing  Distrust. 

Gainsborough  Ghosts. 


In  the  Himalayas. 

Two  Novels.  Historic  Finance. 

The  Field  of  Honor.  Illustrated  Topography. 

Short  Stories.  Literature  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Humphry  Sandwith.  Anatomy  for  Artists. 

French  Christmas  Books— II.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOME  MISSIONS 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

(ADDITIONAL  CURATES’  SOCIETY.) 


pH ARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Offices  of  the  Council,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adel  phi,  W.C. 

There  are  39  District  Committees  in  the  Metropolis. 

Patron — The  QUEEN. 

President-Tbe  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

Chairman  of  Council — General  Sir  ORFEUR  CAVENAGH,  K.C.S.I. 
Treasurer — H.  B.  PRAED,  E.->q. 

X.-OBJECT  :  To  improve  the  conditi.  n  of  the  Poor  by 

I.  Propagating  pound  views  on  the  administration  of  charity. 

J,  Co- oik: rut: on  and  combination  with  existing  agencies  and  the  Poor-law  authorities. 

3!  Procuring  for  the  needy  su. table  und  adequate  assistance,  after  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  interim  aid  being  giien  when  necessary. 

4.  To  discourage  at  once  imposture  and  inefficient  charitable  action. 

II _ METHODS  :  District  Committees  have  been  established  in  every  part  of  London 

Their  duties  are— 

1.  To  act  os  a  nucleus  for  charitable  workers  within  the  district. 

2!  To  deal  with  all  cases  ot  distress  brought  to  their  notice.  . 

The  Council  are  the  representative  governing  body  of  the  Society.  They  furnish 
gratuitously  to  all  who  desire  it  in  ormotion  and  advice  on  general  questions,  on  particular 
institutions,  and  issue  publications  for  the  same  purpose. 

Similar  Societies  have  been  established  also  in  many  important  towns. 

Money  contributed  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  >ociety  provides  the  means  of  learning  the 
-cause  of  distress  in  applications  tor  assistance;  of  searching  out  the  best  kind  <>t  help;  ot 
drPctinf  Imposture  ;  in  a  word,  of  ‘’discriminating."  It  is  also  a  means  of  introducing  better 
methods  of  relief;  of  introducing  reforms  in  char  table  administration  ;  of  propagating  und 
b-ntiag  principles  and  methods  of  relief,  and  having  them  discussed.  It  makes  a  confederation 
4,r  organization  of  charity  possible.  Should  other  sources  of  relief  fail,  it  is  available  for  the 
xellet  of  distress.  .  .  ,  .  .  ..  „  , 

A -distance  is  required  for  cases  of  distre-s,  in  which  an  exceptionally  large  amount  is 
rtece*«ary.  or  in  which  sufficient  aid  is  not  forthcoming  from  other  sources.  Money  or  promises 
10  contribute  to  these  cases  will  be  gladly  received.  Assistance  is  also  required  for  the  con- 
vales  ent  work  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  supply  of  surgical  apparatus.  Sums  received  lor 
lelitf  and  for  these  purposes  ure  expended  without  any  deduction  or  working  expenses. 

In  the  pajt  year  assistance  was  given  I  y  the  Distr.ct  Committees  in  9,980  out  of  20.7 .Vi  cases 
to  the  extent  of  £15.193,  exclusive  of  loans  without  interest  to  the  amount  of  £1,479,  und  £7<J  lor 
•owing  and  other  machines  on  loan.  .  _  .  .  _ 

Apart  from  general  and  inquiry  work,  the  Council  has,  through  the  Convalescent  Com¬ 
mittee,  provided  accommodation  in  homes  for  l.filu  person  *,  ut  a  cost  ol  £2.<K1.  A  Department 
fur  the  prompt  and  economical  supply  of  Surgical  Apparatus  has  been  established.  A  Second 
J.  !  lion  of  the  ••Charities*  Regis  er  and  D  gest*’  (price  lOs.Gd.),  containing  detailed  Informa¬ 
tion  in,  regard  to  upwards  of  2,000  Institutions  and  Charities,  has  been  published,  w  ith  u 
separately,  price  Is.)  on  “How  to  Help  Coses  of  Diatrees.”  # 

The  “Charity  Organization  Review/’  a  paper  on  social  and  charitable  work,  is  published 
Monthly,  post  free  for  a  year,  6s.  fid. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  are  much  NEEDED,  ond  mav  he  sent  to  the  account  of  the  Society 
st  Mi-xsrs.  Cot  ’it**  &  Co., or  to  the  Secretory,  C.  S.  Lot  li.at  the  Office,  i:>  Buckingham  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.C. 

C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary . 


“It  icould  he  totally  impossible  for  the  present  work  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  he  carried  on  with  half  its  efficiency  if  it 
were  not  for  the  help  of  this  Society  in  our  most  important  places." 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Committee,  while  most  thankful  for  the  increased  support 
the  Society  has  received,  must  still  very  earnestly  appeal  for 
further  help  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  the  many  urgent  claims 
made  from  densely  populated  and  very  poor  parishes  for  grants 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Missionary  Clergy. 

Large  masses  of  the  people  in  our  rapidly  increasing 
population  are  living  in  a  state  of  heathenism. 

The  employment  of  Additional  Clergy  implies  increased 
ministration  to  the  wants,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the 
poor. 

Every  £70  contributed  to  the  General  Fund  will,  with  the  aid 
of  the  local  help  elicited  by  the  Society’s  Grants,  secure  the 
employment  of  an  Additional  Curate  for  Home  Missionary  work. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  thankfully  received  at  the  Society’s  Office, 
7  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

Cheques  crossed  “  Messrs.  Coutts.  ’ 

JOHN  GEORGE  DEED,  Secretary. 


THE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

President,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY.  K.C. 

Thi*  Society  fuppliec  Elastic  Stockings, Trusses,  Artificial  Limbs,  &c.,au<l  every  description 

Of  Mechanical  Support  to  the  Poor. 

The  Society  b  GREATLY  In  NEED  of  FUNDS. 

Contributions  Will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers.  Messrs.  Barclay  4;  Co.,. VI  Lombard 
Strict  ;  or  at  the  Offices,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  by 

WILLIAM  TRE9IDDER,  Secretary. 


IIARING 


C  R  OSS 


II  O  S  P  I  T  A  L, 


Vy  Annual  Income. Including  Annual  Subscriptions  .  £1,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUN(  IL  appeal  for  1IKLI*  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  It,  cither  by 
Donation*  ami  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Ix-ga*  ics  for  Investment. 


LC 


LIBERTY” 
ART 

FABRICS. 


NEW  Pattktins  Post  Fiikk. 


“LIBERTY"  ART  CURTAINS,  CHINTZ,  AND 
UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS. 

ORJQINAL  INVENTIONS  IN  LADIES’ 
COSTUME  AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

“LIBERTY*  ’  COLOURS. 

EASTERN  AND  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH.  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS, 
AND  STERLING  VALUE. 

t.iEflCh«tmnS“n,'lREGEST  STIlEET’  W’ 


Incorporated  Society 

FOR 

Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 

AND 

Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY: 

I.— GENERAL  FUND. 

To  collect  funds  wherewith  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  the  provision  of 
additional  Free  Church  accommodation,  by — 

1.  Building  additional  new  Churches. 

2.  Rebuilding  or  enlarging  existing  Churches. 

3.  Rearranging  seats  in  Churches. 

II.— MISSION  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

To  collect  funds  to  aid  in  the  provision  of  Temporary  Churches,  Hamlet 
Chapels,  School  Churches,  and  Mission  Houses. 

WORK  DONE. 

7,388  places— i.e.  half  the  parishes  in  England  and  Wales — have  been 
aided  by  the  Society  with  Grants  amounting  to  £917,888,  thus  helping  to 
erect  1,961  additional  Churches,  and  5,427  rebuilt  or  enlarged  ;  and  thereby- 
providing  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  half  additional  seats.  This 
work  alone  has  called  forth  a  further  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Church¬ 
men  of  upwards  of  £11,781,603. 

482  Grants  made,  amounting  to  £12,763,  for  Mission  Buildings. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  annual  increase  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  to 
the  population  of  the  country  calls  loudly  to  Church  people  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  provide  additional  Church  accommodation. 

The  Society  therefore  urgently  appeals  for  fresh  Subscribers,  addi¬ 
tional  Subscriptions,  Donations,  Offertories,  Legacies. 

In  all  cases  it  should  bo  clearly  stated  for  which  Fund  the  Contribution 
is  intended. 

All  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  MlLnuuN  Bi.akiston, 
Secretary,  7  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  Cheques  to  be  crossed  Messrs. 
Drummonds  or  Messrs.  IIoare  ;  I’.O.  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  payable  at 
Charing  Cross. 
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rpHE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

X  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  on  January  14,  1885,  for  the  Lent  Term— 
All  particulars  respecting  the  Classes  mayibehad  on  application,  from  Two  to  x  our  o  clock. 


TVTAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

AM.  Rev.  h.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Ireland,  and  Craven 

Scholar _ The  First  Term,  1885,  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  J anuary  14.  New  boys  will  be 

received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment.  The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations.  Among  the  successes  gained  m  the  months 
June  1882— June  1884,  are  First  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen’s  ;  First  Classical  Scholarship, 
Keble  ;  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen's;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  St.  John’s;  Natural 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathematical  School  ;  First  Class  m  Clas¬ 
sical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical  Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  schoolhouse  for  board,  tuition  m  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  For  information 
relative  to  Choristersliips,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reverend 
the  Master. 


LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE.- — The  School  reassembles  on 

Thursday,  January  22.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 


Kelly  college,  tavistoc  k.- 

The  TRUSTEES  have  REDUCED  the  FEES  at  KELLY  COLLEGE  to  £54  per 
annum  (for  boarders).  At  this  College  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  examinations.  Junior  Boys  prepared  for  Public  Schools  ;  the  situation  is  healthy, 
the  buildings  spacious  and  airy;  there  is  a  large  Playground,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium, 
and  Carpenter’s  Shop.  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22,  1885. — Apply  to  the  HEAD¬ 
MASTER. 


T>ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

J-i;  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


Jl/TALVERN  COLLEGE.— The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of 

JYL  this  college  will  become  VACANT  on  April  8.  1885,  and  the  College  Council  will 
elect  a  Head-Master  ou  March  13th  next,  to  commence  his  duties  on  the  ensuing  1st  ot  May. 
Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  m  Priest  s 
orders  at  the  time  of  eleciion  or  within  three  months  after  the  appointment.  The  Head- 
Master’s  House  contains  accommodation  for  seventy  Boarders.  Testimonials  will  be 
received  at  Malvern  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  not  later  than  lebruary  16,  and  he 
will  in  the  meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired. 


HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

SHEPPERTON,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and  MALCOLM 
HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedhert-h  prepare 
BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectuses  and  references  apply  to  II.  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex 


HOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 


TNDIAN,  HOME,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  ARMY  EXAMI- 

j-  NATIONS _ Messrs.  James  &  Lynch,  19  Lexham  Gardens,  London.  W.,  prepare  for  the 

above  with  a  staff  of  Thirty-three  Tutors,  ensuring  personal  and  individual  attention.  At  the 
two  last  Examinations  all  sent  up  have  passed— viz.  October  Militia,  Literary,  First,  3rd,  6th, 
7th  ;  December  Woolwich,  Second,  3rd,  7th,  33rd. 


QT.  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  WINDSOR. 

^  Warden— .The  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey,  M.A. 

Term  begins  Wednesday,  January  21. 


GRADUATED 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 


Chairman . 


.Prebendary  BRERETON. 


EOAEDIH  G  SCHOOLS  FOB  GIELS. 


Terms  inclusive,  £63. 


Terms  inclusive,  £42. 


CENTRE  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester  Park,  Surrey  ) 

Darlington,  Durham  J  . 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Barnard  Casile,  Durham  . 

( Other  Schools  in  contemplation.) 

Apply  to  Mrs.  Robson,  Head-Mistress,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey ;  or  to  the 
Secretary,  R.  Booth,  Esq.,  4  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

OME  EDUCATION.— A  LADY  and  DAUGHTER,  residing 

in  one  of  the  healthiest  Suburbs  of  London,  wish  for  entire  CHARGE  of  Two  or  Three 
CHILDREN.  Indian,  Orphans,  or  Wards  in  Chancery  would  receive  superior  educational^ 
and  domestic  advantages.  Terms  by  arrangement.  Highest  references — Address,  Iota,’ 
May’s  Advertising  Offices,  159  Piccadilly. _ 

for  the  SONS  of 

_  ,  Portman  Square,  W.  The  LENT 

TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday  Morning,  January  15.  Letters  addressed  to  Miss 
WOODMAN  (Mrs.  George  Davenport),  as  above,  will  be  forwarded.   


H 


TV/TORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS 

•IVA  GENTLEMEN)  exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Porta 


TANGUE  FRANQAIS  E.— FONTAINEBLEAU.— Une 

J-l  FAMILLE  FRANCAISE  recevrait  pour  un,  deux  mois  ou  plus,  un  JEUNE  HOMME 
qui  voudrait  apprendre  le  FRANCAIS. — Rcnseiguements,  Rev.  Charles B.  Ftndall,  Woodcote 
House,  Windlesham.  Bagshot,  Surrey. _ 

fJOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

•*-*'  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

WITH  MIXED  FARM  OF  500  ACRES  ATTACHED  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
President— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  oj  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BE  ACH,  Bart.,  Al.P# 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq..  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY-MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  lion.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday,  January  27. 

■ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM,  LANCASTER, 

j-u  for  idiotic,  imbecile,  and  weak-minded  young  persons. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  WINMARLEIGH. 

Vice -  Chairmen. 

EDWARD  LAWRENCE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Liverpool. 

Sir  ANDREW  FAIRBAIRN,  Knt.,  M.P.,  Leeds. 

Pesident  Medical  Superintendent— G.  E.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  B.A.  (Lond.),  M.D. 
Assistant  Medical  Officer — HAROLD  G.  TAYLOR,  M.D.  (Lond.) 

The  ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM  is  about  a  mile  from  Lancaster.  It  lias  an  estate  of 
100  acres  of  excellent  land,  in  a  charming  and  salubrious  situation;  and,  with  its  larm, 
grounds  and  garden,  workshops,  schools,  «vc.,  affords  great  variety  of  occupation  and 
instruction.  The  system  of  training  is  designed  to  secure  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
improvement  of  mentally-deficient  young  persons.  There  is  a  large  Staff  of  Teachers, 
Trade  Instructors,  Attendants,  and  Nurses. 

Pupils  elected  by  Subscribers  must  belong  to  the  Associated  Northern  Counties  of  England. 
Pupils  at  various  rates  of  payment  (according  to  class  and  accommodation  required)  are 
received  from  any  part  of  the  country.  . 

Provision  has  been  made  for  Special  Private  Pupils  in  a  Detached  Boarding- 
House,  with  excellent  accommodation  and  private  grounds,  commanding  fine  views 
of  Morecamne  Bay,  the  Lake  Mountains.  &c. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  to  whom  all  communica¬ 
tions  should  be  addressed.  _ _  _ 

JAMES  DIGGENS,  General  Secretary. 

Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster. 


FINE  ART. 


- « - 

“  rTHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Prafforium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


■ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE.— 

The  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  bv  the  OLD  MASTERS  and  DECEASED 
MASTERS  of  the  BRITISH  SCHOOL  WILL  OPEN  on  MONDAY  Next,  January  5. 
Admission  (from  10  A.M.,  and  on  succeeding  days,  9  a.m.  till  dusk),  One  Shilling. 

Catalogue,  6d.,  or  bound  in  cloth  with  pencil,  Is. 

Season  Ticket,  5s. 


TV/T R.  OTTO  SCHOLDEEER  lias  opened  a  CLASS  for  AD- 

VANCED  LADY  ART  STUDENTS,  at  his  Studio,  Bolton  Studio,  Redcliffe  Road 
South  Kensington. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-year  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  October  1885. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years ;  also  for  Dental  Students 
and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rendle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


^HE  OFFICE  of  SECRETARY  to  the  MANCHESTER 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE  will  be  VACANT  in  February  next.  CANDIDATES 
for  the  appointment  are  requested  to  forward  applications  and  particulars  regarding  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  salary  required,  addressed  by  letter  to  the  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

CUT  FLOWERS. — Roses,  3s. ;  Carnations,  2s.  dozen ;  Violets, 

Mignonette,  Orange  Blossom,  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  or  Mixed  Flowers,  2s.  per  box.  sent 
post  free,  for  cheque,  P.O.O.,  or  English  stamps — Direct,  LOUIS  DE  NEII,  at  Beaulieu, 
Villefranche-sur-Mer,  Nice,  France. 


ELECTRICAL  POWER  STORAGE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  4  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  Works  :  Millwall,  E. 

Telephone  Nos . Office,  338.  Works,  5,116. 

Registered  Telegraph  address  :  “Storage,”  London. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINEERS  AN1)  CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “E.  P.  S.”  ACCUMULATOR,  which  ensures  absolute 
steadiness  and  prevents  failure  in  Electric  Light ;  enables  lamps  to  burn  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night,  when  engines  are  not  running,  thus  combining,  with  the  excellence  and  beauty  ot  the 
Electric  Light,  the  convenience  of  gas.  This  renders  it  especially  suitable  for  Hotels,  Mansions, 
Country  Residences.  Factories,  and  Mills. 

Portable  Eleetric  Light  Plant  for  temporary  Installations,  such  as  Building  Operations, 
Public  or  Social  Meetings,  Fetes,  Balls,  Dinners,  &c.  Estimates  free  on  application. 


riUIE  LONDON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COM- 

-L  PANY _ GURNEY  STOVES  (as  used  in  St.  Paul's  and  twenty  other  Cathedrals,  and 

in  more  than  5,000  Churches,  Government  and  other  Buildings).  Particulars  and  estimates  free. 
32  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


TT'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

Xj  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER.'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  let®.  Gash  Prices ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 
stork  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. -218.  249,  and  259 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  end  19.  20,  end  21  llorwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

THE  NEW  SANITARY  WALL-HANGING. 

CHEAPER  THAN  A  PAINTED  WALL  AND  MORE  DURABLE. 

May  be  scrubbed  with  Soap  and  Water  without  injury. 
Manufactured  by  THE  EMBOSSED  TAPESTRY  COMPANY. 
LONDON  Depot  :  33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
Patterns,  Prices,  and  Particulars  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 


CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 


J.  &  II.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission^  9  a  m.  to  7  p.m.  3s.  6d.  |  Evening,  7  to  9  p.m.  2s. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  .and  Hair-Dressing 
Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 

l’rospeclus  post  free  on  application. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous  ingredients 
and  can  also  be  had  in  a 

GOLDEN  COLOR, 


for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children. 
Sold  everywhere. 


I 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 

Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN,  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  wrote: 
“  I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 
PEARS’  SOAr,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 
from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.” 

SO  IBID  EVEEYWHERE. 


THE 


REVIEW 


SATURDAY 

or 
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A  MISTAKE  IN  DATE. 

WE  have  seen  in  our  time  blunders  many  and  hoaxes 
not  a  few,  some  of  them  excellent  in  their  kind ;  but 
none  of  them  have  equalled  the  feat  performed  by  somebody 
last  Monday  morning.  The  world  got  up  to  breakfast  that 
5th  of  January  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  things  were  in  a  mess.  The  heathen  is  notoriously 
raging  against  this  country,  and  nobody  knew  what  might 
happen  at  a  moment’s  notice.  There  is  actual  war  in  cne 
place,  and  possibility  of  war  elsewhere ;  indeed,  in  many 
elsewlieres.  Voices  not  ancestral,  but  all  the  more  audible 
for  being  contemporary,  have  been  doing  little  other  than 
prophesy  war  for  some  time  past.  With  the  knowledge 
that  all  this  was  simmering  about  him,  the  British  news¬ 
paper  reader  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  startling 
announcement  that  the  Channel  Squadron  was  ordered  to 
sea.  To  be  sure,  it  was  going  on  a  cruise  shortly  in  any 
case.  It  generally  does  go  for  cruises  at  this  time.  But  at 
this  critical  moment  it  was  easy  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
was  something  highly  significant  in  the  discharge  of  this 
habitualduty.  It  was  reported  with  solemnity,  and  commented 
on  as  an  event  full  of  weighty  consequences  not  without 
cause.  On  Saturday  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  known  to  be  anxious,  and  things  generally 
seemed  hurrying  to  a  crisis.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  enough  to  make  anybody  nervous  to  hear  that  officers 
and  men  had  been  frantically  called  back  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  where  they  were  enjoying  the  Christmas 
holidays,  in  order  to  get  the  four  tin  kettles  and  two  second- 
class  ironclads  which  form  the  Channel  Squadron  to  sea  at 
once.  It  looked  as  if  something  was  meant.  Whether  the 
squadron  was  to  go  to  Heligoland  and  blockade  the  Baltic, 
or  to  hurry  to  Alexandria  to  produce  a  proper  impression 
on  the  European  Powers  and  the  Khedive,  or  to  go  to 
South  Africa,  or  the  Red  Sea,  or  Central  America,  in  all  of 
which  places  it  might  find  work  to  do,  was  uncertain.  That 
it  was  meant  to  do  something  seemed  obvious,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  probable  that  the  storm  was  up  and  all 
was  on  the  hazard.  The  Stock  Exchange  acted  on  the  guess. 
It  put  the  stock  up  for  sale  and  sent  down  the  prices, 
another  illustration  of  the  wise  saw  that  it  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  nobody  any  good.  Some  purchasers  profited  by 
some  sellers’  over-haste. 

For,  indeed,  everybody  was  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  in 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  when  H.M.  Ministers  caused 
a  startling  and  ill-timed  thing  to  be  done  they  necessarily 
had  some  definite  object  to  gain.  By  next  morning  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  liad  presented  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  papers  all  round  and  begged  to  assure  them 
that  nothing  had  happened.  In  fact,  “  no  change  whatever 
“  has  been  rnado  in  regard  to  movements  of  Channel 
u  Squadron,”  as  he  put  it,  with  a  telegraphic  indifference  to 
tho  rules  regulating  the  use  of  the  definite  article.  “  The 
“  Squadron  were  [the  Admiralty  meant  was]  ordered  some 
“  weeks  ago  to  be  ready  for  sea  on  January  7  to  proceed  on 
11  the  ordinary  winter  cruise.  On  Saturday  the  officers  and 
“  men  on  leave  were  ordered  to  rejoin  their  ships  on 
“  Monday  evening,  so  that  the  Squadron  might  sail  on  tho 
“  date  named.”  Grammar  and  all,  this  is  an  admirable 
example  of  an  official  contradiction.  It  is  asked  why  the 
officers  and  men  of  tho  Channel  Squadron,  who  were  away 
on  leave,  were  called  back  before  the  projier  time,  and  tho 
Admiralty  answers  solemnly  that  there  was  no  reason.  The 
date  fixed  for  tho  beginning  of  the  cruise  had  not  been 


changed,  and  therefore  the  men  were  called  back  days  too 
soon,  and  therefore  nobody  need  be  disturbed.  The  con¬ 
clusions  may  not  follow  from  the  premiss,  but  the  Admiralty 
is  indifferent  to  such  details.  It  has  denied  the  undeniable 
and  done  its  duty.  Moreover,  it  has  contrived  to  accomplish 
the  feat  without  committing  itself  to  any  palpably  men¬ 
dacious  statement.  It  is  apparently  true  that  the  Squadron 
was  to  sail  after  all  on  the  date  already  fixed,  and  the 
Admiralty  asserts  no  more  in  so  many  words.  The  ques¬ 
tion  why  the  men  were  called  back  in  such  a  terri¬ 
fying  hurry  remains  as  great  a  mystery  as  before.  To 
round  off  the  beauty  of  their  answer  my  Lords  should  have 
instructed  their  Secretary  to  deny  that  the  summons  was 
premature.  After  all — who  knows  1 — the  men  might  have 
been  wanted,  and  it  was  just  as  well  to  take  precautions, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  need  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  An  answer  in  those  terms  would  have  shown 
a  foresight  quite  up  to  the  modest  official  level  of  the  day, 
and  have  been  every  whit  as  honest  and  as  intelligible  and 
as  intelligent  as  what  we  have  actually  got.  Judging  by 
merely  private  and  unofficial  standards,  it  does  appear 
that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  somewhere. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  rejoin  on  Monday  evening,  and 
yet  when  they  got  to  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  their  leave 
was  promptly  renewed,  so  it  would  seem  they  were  not 
wanted.  But  they  were  needed,  says  the  Admiralty.  If 
the  ships  are  to  sail  on  Wednesday,  the  authorities  in 
Whitehall  are  sure  that  the  crews  must  be  collected  by 
Monday  evening.  The  captains,  who  knew  very  well  when 
they  were  to  sail  weeks  ago,  were  of  a  different  opinion  then, 
and  are  of  a  different  opinion  now.  Meanwhile  there  is  one 
very  visible  result  of  the  blunder,  or  whatever  it  was, 
which  startled  everybody  last  Monday.  Hundreds  of 
Blue-jackets  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  which  again  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  adage  already 
quoted.  Officers  and  men  have  been  inconvenienced,  but  the 
publicans  and  sinners  of  both  sexes  who  provide  for  the 
amusement  of  Jack  when  ashore  at  Portsmouth  have 
doubtless  been  reaping  an  unexpected  harvest.  They  at 
least  must  bless  the  friend  who  did  them  the  good  turn. 
What  tho  Blue  jackets  are  saying  on  the  subject  may  bo 
guessed,  but  it  is  too  probably  not  fit  for  quotation. 

It  is  as  good  as  useless  to  guess  at  the  possible  cause  of 
this  fiasco-,  but  the  Admiralty  need  not  be  offended  if 
people  were  disturbed  when  an  exceptional  measure  was 
taken  in  a  critical  moment.  There  may  well  be  surprise  at 
Whitehall ;  but  it  should  be  mingled  with  the  pleasure 
which  we  all  of  us  feel  on  being  flattered.  After  all,  if  tho 
general  public  was  somewhat  flurried  on  Monday,  it  was 
because  we  still  persist  in  believing  that  an  important 
Government  office  thinks  a  little  before  it  acts.  Neither 
need  the  Admiralty  be  amazed  if  the  circular  of  its 
Secretary  was  not  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory,  for 
there  is  still  a  belief  that  English  gontlomon  in  official 
positions  do  not  habitually  make  assertions  so  worded  as 
not  to  bo  directly  false,  but,  nevertheless,  containing  by 
implication  assertions  which  are  contrary  to  tho  truth. 
There  is  a  considerable  recent  experience  against  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  tho  general  opinion  on  these  points,  but  tho 
tradition  is  strong  as  yet.  Tho  Admiralty  has  done  its 
best  to  rnako  such  credulity  impossible  in  the  future. 
By  mere  oversight,  or  by  fussy  interference,  or  by  care¬ 
lessly  leaving  some  subordinate  to  act  on  his  own  authority, 
tho  department  has  shown  that  it  can  cause  a  gravo 
disturbance  without  the  slightest  necessity.  Then  it 
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hastened  to  show  that  it  can  publish  indirect  denials  of 
obvious  facts  so  admirably  worded  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  they  look  more  shifty  than  stupid,  or  more  st-upicl 
than  shifty.  If  any  person  of  inquiring  mind  still  persists 
in  thinking  that  there  must  have  been  some  intention  m  the 
mind  of  the  Admiralty  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that 
it  is  worth  while  guessing  at  what  it  was,  it  is  safest  to  hold 
that  lie  will  waste  his  time.  By  the  light  of  an  average  in¬ 
tellect  the  commonplace  Minister  might,  it  is  true,  under¬ 
stand  the  folly  of  issuing  startling  orders  or  allowing  them 
to  be  issued  at  a  moment  when  the  political  world  seems  to 
be  nearly  equally  full  of  tinder  and  sparks.  _  We  are  obvi¬ 
ously  not  governed  by  commonplace  Ministers,  but  by 
o-entlemen  who  have  made  it  the  first  rule  of  their  conduct 
to  leap  before  they  look.  They  have  been  taking  this  wise 
course  in  so  many  greater  things  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to 
find  them  applying  it  to  the  leave  of  the  port  watch  of  the 
Channel  Squadron.  In  the  present  case  it  has  done  com¬ 
paratively  little  mischief.  A  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
has  been  caused,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  angiy  feel¬ 
ing  ;  but  probably  that  is  all.  Sailors  of  all  ranks  are  pro¬ 
bably  a  little  more  certain  than  they  were  before  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Admiralty;  but  it  is  slightly  doubtful 
whether  that  can  be  considered  in  any  degree  an  evil.  It 
would  even  be  a  pure  gain  if  the  personal  and  domestic  wony 
caused  by  last  Saturday’s  blunder  carried  home  the  lesson 
of  other  and  bigger  blunders  to  people  who  ^  are  still 
doubtful  as  to  the  true  character  of  our  Ministers’  political 
methods. 


EGYPT. 

THE  beginnings  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  desert  marches 
have  been  made  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  cei- 
tainlv  with  not  less  success,  than  his  river  journey.  It 
would  of  course  be  absurd  to  infer  from  one  or  two  ^mo¬ 
lested  journeys  between  Korti  and  Gakdul  that  the  Mahdi 
and  his  lieutenants  intend  to  offer  no  resistance,  or  even 
that  they  have  decided  to  forego  the  tempting  opportunity 
for  desert  razzias.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  ill  reckoning 
without  your  host  the  enemy,  and  it  is  especially  ill  reckon¬ 
in'*  when  the  enemy  is  of  Arab  race.  But  it  may  be 
said  without  any  foolhardiness  that  the  unmolested  pro¬ 
gress,  or  even  the  progress  molested,  but  successfully 
effected,  of  the  Khartoum  expedition,  is  not  by  any  means 


the  point  which  really  deserves  Englishmen’s  attention. 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  Lord  Wolseley  can  get  to 
Khartoum,  and  at  least  extremely  probable  that  he  may 
do  so  without  any  serious  resistance  till  the  very  last. 
Even  if — which  Heaven  forbid  !—  any  serious  mishap  should 
take  place,  it  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  be  repaired. 
The  disgraceful  surrender  after  Majuba,  with  its  more 
disgraceful,  because  obviously  hypocritical,  pretext  of  fear 
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of  bloodguiltiness,  could  hardly  be  so  speedily  repeated, 
especially  as,  even  in  the  flush  of  recent  electoral  triumph, 
it  was  difficult  to  make  Englishmen  accept  it,  and  as  Minis¬ 
terialists,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  downwards,  have  since 
frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a  blunder.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Lord  Wolseley  will  reach  Khartoum  without  loss  of 
English  life,  and  (as  we  are  not  under  suspicion  of  humani¬ 
tarian  cant)  we  may  add  very  heartily,  of  Arab  life.  But  t  le 
accomplishment  of  his  mission  so  far  is  merely  a  matter  ol 
choice  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  him ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  accomplishment,  very  interesting  m  them¬ 
selves,  have  but  a  minor  importance  as  regards  politics, 
future  events,  and  the  fortune  of  England. 

But  the  question  “  And  after  1  ”  is  in  an  entirely  different 
position,  inasmuch  as  the  answer  to  it  is  wholly  uncertain, 
and  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  No  definite  expression 
of  opinion,  no  explicit  announcement  of  policy,  has  been 
made  as  to  the  future  of  the  Soudan  by  any  Cabinet  Minister 
since  the  publication  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  first  instructions 
drew  down  a  chorus  of  disapproving  criticism  from  Liberals 
and  Tories  alike.  As  far  as  that  document  is  concerned  (and 
it  is  the  latest  document  of  authority),  England  is  to  pay 
her  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  millions  for  exactly  such  a 
military  performance  as  that  of  the  King  o  lance  o 
immortal  memory.  Lord  Wolseley,  with  all  his  whale¬ 
boats  and  all  his  camelry,  with  all  his  marmalade-pots  and 
all  his  medicine-chests,  is  to  march  to  Khartoum  and  then 
march  back  again.  No  one  seems  really  to  believe  that  this 
will  be  done,  and  yet  no  one  takes  much  trouble  to  obtain 
assurances  that  it  will  not.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  a  little 
comforting  to  remember  how  much  matters  have  change 
since  the  summer.  With  that  remarkable  indifference  to 


Egyptian  interests  which  they  have  throughout  displayed. 
Ministers  were  no  doubt  able  to  disregard  the  unanswerable 
demonstrations  which  have  been  made  of  the  impossibility, 
without  grave  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country  on  the 
Lower  Nile,  of  abandoning  the  country  on  the  Upper.  But 
the  question  has  now  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect.  At 
the  time  when  Lord  Wolseley  received  his  first  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  serene  temples  of  the  unwise  in  Downing  street 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  still  in  possession  of  the  theory 
that  England  could  persevere  in  the  peculiar  policy  of  dog- 
in-the-mangerism  which  she  has  pursued,  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  formula  of  this  policy  is  “  What 
“  I  want  I  take;  what  I  don’t  want  you  mustn’t  take. 
All  intelligent  students  of  politics  had  come  long  before  last 
August  to  two  conclusions — first,  that  this  formula  had 
occasioned,  and  was  occasioning,  more  ill-will  to  England 
than  anything  else ;  and,  secondly,  that  not  only  the  days, 
but  the  moments,  of  its  toleration  by  other  countries 
were  numbered.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  saw  this  clearly  seven  years  ago  ;  and  that, 
but  for  factious  opponents  and  faint-hearted  colleagues,  he 
would  at  a  very  favourable  juncture  have  put  England 
in  the  best  position  possible  by  at  once  annexing,  protect¬ 
ing,  or  entering  into  terms  of  protective  alliance  with  all 
countries  which  contained  points  of  strategical  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  world  ungrudgingly  open  to  general  enterprise.  At  the 
time  when  Russia  and  Turkey  were  at  blows,  when  Germany 
and  Russia  were  at  sulks,  and  when  the  quarrel  between 
Germany  and  France  was  still  in  raw  and  unhealed  con¬ 
dition,  an  opportunity  for  doing  this  occurred  which  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again.  At  present  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  if  England  leaves  the  Eastern  Soudan  unoccupied 
and  the  command  of  the  Nile  open  to  competition,  theie 
will  be  plenty  of  occupiers  and  competitors.  Every  European 
nation  is  struggling  for  a  pied  d  terre  on  the  North-Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  the  moment 
Lord  Wolseley’s  last  Englishman  leaves  Khartoum  the 
first  Frenchman  or  German  will  set  out  for  it.  Of  this 
with  sane  men  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  ;  and  as  the 
Ministry,  though  sometimes  giving  very  eccentric  evidences 
of  sanity,  are  presumably  sane,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
An  ora  Pequeiia  and  the  Congo,  the  Cameroons  and  hew 
Britain,  have  taught  them  something  which  apparently  they 
did  not  know  a  very  short  time  ago.  If  they  have  not 
learnt  the  lesson,  the  greatest  kindness  that  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  of  their  own  party  can  do  them  is  to  teach  it  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Western  Soudan  is  almost  irrevo¬ 
cably  French,  the  centre  of  Africa  cannot  under  present 
arrangements  become  English,  and  there  will  be  some  diffi¬ 
culty  In  preserving  the  South.  The  North-East  quarter  is  at 
present  ours,  and  the  “  mad  Englishman  ”  must  be  madder 
than  ever,  and  with  a  new  and  more  disastrous  form  of  mad¬ 
ness,  if  he  throws  it  away. 


With  regard  to  the  financial  and  diplomatic  aspect  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  itself  little  progress  appears  to  be  made. 
The  continued  neglect  of  the  English  proposals  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  is  uncourteous,  no’t  to  say  insulting ;  but 
it  is  observable  that  the  story  of  the  framing  and  adoption 
of  counter  proposals  is  much  less  confidently  and  circum¬ 
stantially  advanced  than  it  was  last  week.  What  has  here 
been  pointed  out  from  the  first-that  a  new  Conference  or 
an  attempt  at  European  concert  without  England,  would  be 
an  absurdity,  and  that  England,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  blunders  of  her  leaders,  can  scarcely  be  thought  likely 
to  <dve  her  consent  to  a  proceeding  directly  aimed  against 
herself,  appears  at  length  to  have  become  clear  to  other 
persons  The  suggestion  made  abroad  and  by  enemies  of 
the  English  rule  in  Egypt  that  the  bondholders  may  perhaps 
have  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of  interest,  but  that  the  new 
loans  must  be  under  international  not  English  guarantee, 
and  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  English  must  be 
stipulated,  may  have  much  or  little  authority.  But  it  is  of 
no1  small  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  Continental  non 
possuvius  in  regard  to  reducing  the  interest  is  clearly  with¬ 
drawn  by  it.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  head  and  front  of 
England’s  offending  that  she  has  proposed  to  touch  the 
inviolable  pockets  of  these  uniquely-privileged  creditors, 
now  it  is  proposed  that  the  pockets  shall  be  touched,  but 
under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  somebody  else.  It 
is  clear  that  this  strengthens  English  hands  not  a  little,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  indicates  a  sense,  if  only  a  late  sense,  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  amounts  to  a  confession  that  previous 
objections  have  been,  if  not  hypocritical,  at  any  rate  mis¬ 
taken.  In  short,  many  and  gratuitous  as  are  the  difficulties 
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into  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  has  brought  itself 
by  (if  we  may  put  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most 
anient  supporters  into  a  less  clumsy  and  more  epigrammatic 
form)  a  consistent  course  of  non-Jingo  policy,  only  broken 
at  frequent  intervals  by  relapses  into  violent  Jingoism,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  it  to  play  the  game  still  and  win  it. 
That  game,  no  doubt,  will  not  bear  many  more  mistakes ;  but 
there  are  two  good  trumps — Egyptian  bankruptcy  and  Lord 
Wolseley’s  army — in  English  hands ;  and,  unless  they  are 
thrown  away,  the  game  can  hardly  be  lost.  This,  of  course, 
concerns  Lower  Egypt.  As  for  the  Soudan,  the  army  is 
the  only  card  there ;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  a  very  sufficient 
one. 


THE  ST.  LUCIA  QUESTION. 

GERMAN  claim  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Lucia  and  the 
adjacent  district  might  not  have  been  the  less  embar¬ 
rassing  because  it  would  have  been  utterly  frivolous.  An 
agent  of  Mr.  Ludeiutz  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  land, 
or  to  have  received  it  as  a  gift,  from  Dxnizulu  ;  but  the 
title  to  a  private  possession  is  probably  less  significant  than 
the  form  of  hoisting  the  German  flag.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  beforehand  with  the  ad¬ 
verse  claimant;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Luderitz  and  his 
agent  are  not  the  German  Government.  The  report  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  annex  the  district  deserved 
importance  from  recent  proceedings  of  the  same  kind.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Prince 
Bismarck  would  ostentatiously  abandon  the  principle  which 
he  laid  down  for  future  colonization.  It  was  not,  he  said, 
his  pui-pose  to  annex  unoccupied  lands  to  the  Empire ;  but 
where  German  traders  or  settlers  might  have  established 
themselves  they  might  receive  the  protection  of  their  Go¬ 
vernment.  He  now  appears  to  have  employed,  both  in 
West  Africa  and  in  the  South  Pacific,  as  his  agents  private 
merchants,  who  have  been  guided  in  their  selection  of  settle¬ 
ments,  not  by  calculations  of  their  own  interest,  but  by  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  from  the  [Minister.  At  Angra  Pequena 
the  unaccountable  procrastination  of  the  English  Colonial 
Office  furnished  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  effected  by  Germany.  Lord  Derby  had  refused  or 
delayed  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
German  traders  and  missionaries  who  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  German  Government 
was  therefore  enabled  to  assume  the  position  of  an  unwilling 
successor  to  a  duty  which  had  been  neglected  or  repudiated 
by  England.  The  extended  claim  to  the  entire  line  of  coast 
from  Walfisch  Bay  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  was  an  un¬ 
welcome  disclosure  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  real  policy ;  but 
the  English  Government  could  not  assert  a  competing  claim 
to  territory  which  it  had  never  included  within  its  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  occupation  of  St.  Lucia  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
friendly  and  deliberate  aggression.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  private  German  settlers  should  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  a  corner  of  Zululand  among  warlike  barbarians 
who  have,  till  the  recent  invasion  by  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal,  retained  exclusive  possession  of  their  own  terri¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Luderitz  must  possess  vast  resources,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  enterprise,  if  he  enters  into  land  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  South-Eastern  coast  of  Africa  within  a 
few  months  of  his  new  settlement  at  Angra  Pequena. 
Dinizumj’s  supposed  gift  or  conveyance  can  assuredly 
not  confer  on  the  newcomer  any  legitimate  title,  even  if 
Cktewayo  had  transferred  to  his  son  an  undisputed  inherit¬ 
ance.  Im.mzi  i.'  is  not  even  actual  King  of  Zululand,  having 
lieen  only  pi, teed  on  the  throne  by  a  number  of  Boer  adven¬ 
turers  who  had  invaded  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  country. 
The  same  aggressors  afterwards  proclaimed  a  Republic, 
without  reg, iid  to  the  claims  of  their  own  nominee.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Dinizulu  at  this  moment  exercises  full 
authority  over  any  part  of  Zululand.  It  would  scarcely  have 
accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the  German  Empire  to  derive 
a  title  bom  a  private  adventurer,  who  in  his  turn  professes 
only  to  be  grantee  of  an  indigenous  Pretender.  The  selection 
of  St.  Lucia  for  German  occupation  would  have  borno  a 
politic.d  and  not  a  commercial  character.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  'icing  tho  native  tribes  would  be  as  little  remunera¬ 
tive  to  Germany  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  to  England,  nor 
is  then:  any  trade  to  be  cultivated  which  is  likely  to  need 
protection.  Just  alarm  would  have  been  felt  if  Prince 
Bismarck  had  proposed  to  open  a  convenient  communica¬ 
tion  wit  the  Boer  Republics,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
establishing  German  authority  over  a  great  part  ol'  South 


Africa.  Such  an  enterprise  must  in  any  case  be  opposed  to 
English  interests,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  would  appa¬ 
rently  have  been  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  hostility. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Mr.  Hugh 
Elliot,  then  English  [Minister  at  Berlin,  informed  his 
colleague,  Sir  James  Harris,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
that  Frederick  the  Grert  entertained  the  feeling  against 
England  which  seems  for  the  moment  to  actuate  the  present 
Prussian  Government.  “  The  King  of  Prussia,”  says  Mr. 
Elliot,  “never  was,  I  believe,  at  any  period  more  hostile  to 
“  us  than  at  present.  He  pays  assiduous  court  to  France,  and 
“  warmly  seconds  the  confederacy  of  the  neutral  Powers.” 
The  chief  of  the  neutral  Powers  was  Russia,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  Court.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  for  some  time  past  paid  assiduous  court  to 
Fiance,  and  not  without  success.  The  resentment  which 
may  have  been  felt  for  Metz  and  Sedan  has  been  as  soon 
forgotten  as  the  meaning  of  Rosbach.  The  ill-will  of 
Frederick  to  England  was  founded  on  better  reason  than 
the  animosity  of  his  successor.  Frederick  had  been  de¬ 
serted  by  bis  ally  when  he  was  in  extreme  danger  at  the  end 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Prince  Bismarck  has  no  similar 
wrong  to  avenge,  though  he  is  supposed  to  regard  the 
English  Ministry  with  feelings  of  dislike.  Impatience  and 
irritation  might  be  excused  and  explained  ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  liis 
colleagues  should  cause  implacable  hostility.  It  is  for 
Englishmen,  and  not  for  Germans,  to  look  back  with  bitter 
indignation  on  the  cowardly  surrender  of  Majuba,  and  on 
the  shameful  inconsistencies  and  follies  which  have  been 
perpetrated  in  Egypt.  Unscrupulous  partisans  have  lately 
tried  to  extract  from  the  present  state  of  foreign  relations  a 
factious  advantage  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  allied  with  Prince  Bismarck 
against  the  best  and  greatest  of  Ministers.  Common  dis¬ 
trust  and  disapproval  may  be  founded  on  very  different 
motives,  though  on  similar  reasons. 

It  is  possible  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  be  bent  rather 
on  conciliating  France  than  on  offending  and  injuring  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  discovered  a  policy  in  which  the  Continental 
Powers  may  appear  to  be  jointly  interested  ;  and  he  hopes 
that  while  both  France  and  Germany  are  checking  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  English  Colonial  Empire,  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  may  be  temporarily  forgotten,  and  perhaps  ulti¬ 
mately  condoned.  If  he  also  believes  that  German  commerce 
will  profit  by  his  proposed  annexations  of  territory,  he  is 
probably  mistaken.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  foreign 
merchants  from  competing  on  equal  terms  with  English  rivals 
either  in  South  Africa  or  in  Australia.  Since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Free-trade,  England  is  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  a 
trustee  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world.  Other 
States  are  now  prosecuting  a  combined  system  of  territorial 
annexation  for  the  opposite  purpose  of  extending  and  per¬ 
petuating  commercial  monopoly.  If  only  Lord  Derby 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  hoist  the  English  flag  at 
Angra  Pequena,  Mr.  Luderitz  might,  if  ho  had  thought 
fit,  have  traded  from  the  port  as  safely  and  as  advan¬ 
tageously  as  at  present.  It  may  be  added  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  on  the  South-Eastern  coast 
until  a  recent  period.  It  was  supposed  that  the  troubles 
arising  in  Zululand  involved  the  necessity  of  dealing  only 
with  natives,  or  at  the  worst  with  unauthorized  settlers 
from  the  Transvaal.  Tho  unfriendly  intervention  of  a 
great  European  Power  has  been  like  a  bolt  falling  from  a 
cloudless  sky. 

If  the  apprehensions  of  further  German  aggression  should 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  the  English  Government  must 
prepare  itself  to  offer,  if  possible,  effective  resistance.  If  the 
Portuguese  were  induced  to  surrender  to  Germany  any  of 
their  African  dominions,  or  if  tho  Dutch  were  to  re¬ 
linquish  in  favour  of  the  same  Power  their  claims  on  New 
Guinea,  a  voluntary  transfer  would  not  amount  to  a  breach 
of  international  law.  Perhaps  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
remark  that  such  enterprises  could  only  be  prevented  by 
force,  and  that  a  war  with  Germany  for  tho  protectorate  of  a 
barbarous  or  uninhabited  territory  would  not  bo  contem¬ 
plated  as  possible  by  any  responsible  statesman.  Whatever 
may  bo  tho  destiny  of  South  Africa,  the  future  of  Australia 
is  secure.  The  possessors  of  tho  only  region  in  tho  South 
Pacific  where  Europeans  can  live  and  thrive  must  inevi¬ 
tably  become  supremo  over  tho  seas  and  islands  which  may 
now  he  subjects  of  dispute.  In  another  generation  French 
penal  colonics  or  German  factories  will  bo  maintained  or 
abandoned  as  tho  Australian  Colonics  may  determine.  For 
the  present  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  adverse  measures 
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on  the  part  of  unprovoked  enemies,  and  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  on  the  mismanagement  which  has  resulted  in  un¬ 
precedented  complications.  Foreign  adversaries  would  only 
derive  encouragement  from  the  spectacle  of  domestic  dis¬ 
sensions  and  changes  caused  by  their  own  successful  an¬ 
tagonism.  The  forced  retirement  of  the  Minister  who  is 
immediately  responsible  for  recent  untoward  transactions 
-would  strengthen  the  extreme  Radical  section  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  resignation  of  the  Government  would  leave  to  their 
successors  an  inheritance  of  disaster  and  confusion  which  no 
prudent  member  of  the  Opposition  would  willingly  accept. 
Even  if  it  is  true  that  Prince  Bismarck’s  hostile  policy  was 
prompted  by  personal  dislike,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
will  persevere  in  the  course  to  which  he  is  now  committed. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  furnish  him  with  fresh  arguments  for 
an  obnoxious  course  of  action. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  IN  IIIS  GLORY. 

HERE  is  great  dramatic — or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
poetical — propriety  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  the  first  to  break,  and  to  break  at  Birmingham,  the 
silence  which  Ministers  have  very  excusably  kept  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Some  of  those  irreverent  critics 
whose  audacity  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  shocks  his 
admirers  have  before  now  compared  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (especially  when  he  speaks  on  his  own 
ground)  to  the  cheerful  bird  which  opens  the  chorus  ot 
daily  voices  on  earth.  On  Monday  night  Mr.  Chamberlain 
crowed  very  loudly  and  cheerfully  indeed ;  according  to  the 
habit  of  Chanticleer,  who  is  well  known  never  to  make 
more  noise  than  quand  il  est  bien  battu.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
personally  and  politically,  has  met  with  some  very  decided 
defeats  lately,  and  he  is  much  too  intelligent  a  man  either 
not  to  know  the  feet  or  to  admit  it.  Granting  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  the  expectation  of  himself  and  his 
party  from  the  two  Reform  Bills  may  be  justified,  it  is 
not  the  less  an  eternal  and  immutable  fact  that  the  manner 
in  which  these  Bills  have  secured  a  chance  of  passing 
has  been  a  heavy  blow  and  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
Radicals.  They  may,  if  they  please,  say  that  they  have 
retired  only  to  spring  forward,  but  that  they  have  retired 
from  the  pretensions  of  the  autumn  is  one  of  those  things 
which  may  be  denied  (especially  at  Birmingham  and  after 
dinner),  but  which  the  denier  (even  at  Birmingham  and  after- 
dinner)  knows  perfectly-  well  to  be  true.  In  the  second 
place,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  party-  in  his  own  town  have  been 
convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  most  disgraceful 
practices  possible  in  modern  politics— the  practices  of  silen¬ 
cing  their  political  opponents  by  brute  force  and  of  suborn¬ 
ing  perjury  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  so  silencing 
them.  However  individuals  may  have  escaped  the  legal 
consequences  of  these  acts,  however  clear  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  was  too  wise  to  instigate,  direct, 
or  be  cognizant  of  them,  the  acts  themselves  have  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  every  reason¬ 
able  man  of  both  political  parties  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  indeed,  admits  the  Aston  violence,  and 
glories  in  it;  with  respect  to  the  accompanying  and  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  he  glories,  not  that  the  charges  have  been 
disproved,  but  that  the  Tories  have  not  been  able  legally 
to  prove  them  against  individuals  and  to  “  produce  ”  the 
forged  tickets  and  the  organizers  of  the  Aston  riot  and  the 
hired  perjurers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  quite  entitled,  if  he 
chooses,  to  compliment  his  party  on  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  have  got  rid  of  compromising  witnesses  and 
jrieces  de  conviction.  As  the  persons  directly  concerned, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  were  beyond  doubt  sitting  at 
the  table,  the  mutual  felicitations  of  speech  and  cheer  had  a 
certain  appropriateness,  as  well  as  a  certain  audacity. 

No  enemy  of  the  Radical  party  could  desire  any  better 
evidence  of  the  political  taste  and  the  political  morality  ot 
that  pai-ty  than  this  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
and  its  reception.  It  may  be  of  course  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  right  in  supposing  that  the 
methods  of  political  controversy  which  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Birmingham  are  about  to  be  employed  all  over  the 
kingdom.  They  are  no  doubt  games  that  all  parties  can 
play  at  if  they  choose  to  dirty  their  hands.  But  it  is  more 
interesting  to  consider  that  part  ot  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech  which  deals  with  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by  an  all- 
England  method  of  rabbled  meetings  and  bought  affidavits. 
The  influence  of  the  Aston  system  on  home  and  foreign 
policy  is  more  momentous  than  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 


Chamberlain  with  that  system  as  applied  on  a  single  occa¬ 
sion  and  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  foreign  affairs  was  effusive,  but  a  little  vague.  When 
he  assured  his  Australian  fellow-subjects  that  “  their  inter¬ 
ests  are  as  “dear  to  us  as  our  own,”  his  Australian  fellow- 
subjects  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  inquire  with  some  anxiety 
what  the  exact  signification  of  “  our  own  ”  may  be.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  means  his  personal  interest  or  the  interest  of 
the  Radical  party  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  Australia 
may  no  doubt  sleep  quietly ;  but  if  he  means  the  interests 
of  England,  the  Australians  may  possibly  retort  that  the 
affection  manifested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  interests  of  England  has  hitherto  been  of  a  character 
which  they  would  rather  not  have  extended  to  the  affairs 
of  Australia.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  a  sensible  man,  dis¬ 
claims  the  idea  of  a  dark  plot  entered  into  by  Prince 
Bismarck  for  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but,  as 
that  plot  is  the  invention  of  persons  on  his  own  side  of 
politics,  he  may  be  left  to  debate  the  matter  with  them. 
On  Egypt  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  with  great  nobility 
of  sentiment,  but  with  a  singular  absence  of  definition. 
The  Ministry  never,  never  will  destroy,  it  seems,  “  that 
“  independence  which  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to  Europe 
“  and  to  Parliament  to  respect.”  AVhat  independence  ? 
Whose,  independence  1  It  will  be  news  to  most  politicians 
that  Egypt  is  even  nominally  independent ;  while  the  actual 
independence  of  a  country  which  is  occupied  by  English 
troops,  which  is  told  by  English  officials  to  pay  its  debts 
or  not  to  pay  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  which 
England  has  been  busily  making  schemes  of  financial  and 
administrative  arrangement  and  proposing  them  to  other 
Powers  without  the  mere  appearance  of  any  Egyptian  voice 
in  the  matter,  is  a  very  curious  thing.  A  very  large  lantern 
in  very  broad  davlight  will  be  needed  to  discover  that 
Egyptian  independence  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  so 
honourably  careful.  Thus  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  contributions  to  the  state  of  public 
knowledge  or  opinion  as  to  foreign  politics  are  not  very 
considerable;  indeed,  save  that,  as  he  usually  does,  he 
declined  to  commit  himself  to  the  older-fashioned  Radical 
policy  of  general  non-intervention,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  pronounced  himself  on  any  point,  though  he  evaded 
many. 

It  was  otherwise,  of  course,  with  regard  to  domestic 
affairs.  We  pass  over  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  rose-coloured  (or, 
would  it  be  better  to  say,  red-coloured  ?)  anticipations  of  the 
working  of  the  Reform  Bills,  because  in  regard  to  them,  as 
to  all  anticipations  of  whatever  hue,  an  utter  and  profound 
darkness  covers  the  facts.  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  cheer- 
fid  promise  that  the  Caucus,  so  far  from  dwindling,  is  to 
continue  with  us,  and  much  more  also,  shares,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  rashness  of  his  other  remarks  on  the  subject.  It 
may  be  so,  and  it  may  not.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  objects 
and  ends  stand  as  usual  apart  from  his  anticipation  of 
means,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  quite  unmistakable. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr.  George,  is  sure  that  every  man 
is  born  with  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  land  of  his  birth, 
though,  as  usual  with  believers  in  this  right,  he  entirely 
disdains  the  knotty  question  as  to  the  claims  of  those 
who  ai-e  born  at  sea,  and  for  whom,  we  fear,  the  parish  of 
Stepney  will  offer  a  quite  insufficient  inheritance.  He  is 
as  sure  as  ever  that  an  orchid-house  is  an  inviolable  pos¬ 
session,  and  a  deer-forest  an  intolerable  outrage;  he  has 
even  more  precise  notions  as  to  the  kind  of  property  that 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay  smart-money,  the  kind  of  “  amuse- 
“  ments  of  the  rich  ”  (rough-hiring  and  affidavit-buying  do- 
not  figure  among  them)  which  ought  to  be  put  down. 
“  The  heaviest  burdens  are  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  best 
“  able  to  bear  them  ”  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  neat  phrase, 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  landowner 
is  henceforward  to  he  taillcible  and  corveable  at  the  mercy  of 
everybody  else,  except  of  course  Tories  who  are  not  land- 
owners,  and  Liberals  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  State  is  to  “  find  employment  ”  (the  phrase  is  textual), 
to  give  free  education,  to  “  increase  the  rewards  of  labour” 
(again  textual,  save  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  guarded  it  by 
saying  that  “experiments”  were  to  be  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion).  Such  is  the  latest  of  the  numerous  utterances  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  case  of  English  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  first  rank,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  definitely  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  pockets  of  a  particular  class  of  Englishmen,  and  has 
laid  down  the  doctrine  that  not  a  man’s  own  exertion  helped 
by  free  and  equal  laws,  but  the  fact  of  his  not  having,  and 
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desiring  to  have,  and  of  there  being  other  persons  who  have, 
is  to  be  the  measure  of  his  worldly  prosperity.  As  in  the 
case  of  his  means,  so  in  the  case  of  his  ends,  exposition  is 
quite  sufficient ;  comment  is  unnecessary.  It  remains  not 
merely  for  those  who  are  rich,  not  merely  for  those  who 
hope  to  be  rich,  not  merely  for  those  who  possess  accu¬ 
mulated  property,  small  or  great,  but  for  all  who  understand 
and  value  the  simple  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  civilized 
society,  to  resist  by  any  and  every  means  the  openly  an¬ 
nounced  propaganda  of  spoliation  and  anarchy. 


STABBING  THE  MOON. 


“  V  OTHING,”  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  of  the  troops  at 
-L  i  Rochester,  “  nothing  exceeds  their  good  humour. 
“  It  was  but  the  day  before  my  arrival  that  one  of  them 
“  had  been  most  grossly  insulted  in  the  house  of  a  publican. 
“  The  barmaid  had  positively  refused  to  draw  him  any  more 
“  liquor ;  in  return  for  which  he  had  (merely  in  playful- 
“  ness)  drawn  his  bayonet  and  wounded  the  girl  in  the 
“  shoulder.  And  yet  this  fine  fellow  was  the  very  first  to 
“  g°  down  to  the  house  next  morning  and  express  his 
“  readiness  to  overlook  the  matter,  and  forget  what  had 
“  occurred.”  Fact  seems  sometimes  to  plagiarize  feebly 
from  fiction.  If  Mr.  Pickwick  intended  to  draw  a  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion  from  the  circumstances  which  he  thus 
graphically  described  in  his  note-book,  he  violated  the  first 
principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  and  showed  himself  no 
safer  a  guide  than  Count  Smorltork.  But  the  case  of 
Tiiojias  Owen,  of  the  ist  Middlesex  Volunteer  Corps, 
which  came  before  the  Middlesex  Sessions  the  other  day’ 
bears  a  curious,  though  happily  not  a  complete,  resemblance 
to  that  recorded  in  the  work  which  seemed  “  lowest  trash  ” 
to  Mr.  Carlyle.  Thomas  Owen  proposed,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rights  as  a  free-born  Briton,  to  change  his  lodgings. 
Nor  did  it  form  part  of  his  plans  to  pay  the  rent  before 
leaving.  His  landlady  had  the  bad  taste  to  press  him  for 
the  money.  He  did  not  immediately  resort  to  violence,  as 
a  quick-tempered  man  might  have  done,  but  quietly’ re¬ 
marked,  “  I  will  go  upstairs  and  fetch  my  sword,  which  I 
“  will  put  through  your  heart.”  Having  thus  chivalrously 
given  warning  to  the  foe,  he  put  on  his  uniform,  and 
solemnly  lunged  at  Mrs.  May  with  his  sword-bayonet. 
Apparently,  however,  our  gallant  member  of  the  ist 
Middlesex  is  more  determined  than  skilful,  for  the  sword- 
bayonet  only  pierced  a  glass  panel.  After  striking  another 
woman,  and  threatening  her  husband  with  the  sword- 
bayonet,  this  singular  hero  of  the  reserve  forces  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  policeman,  and  “claimed  pro¬ 
tection,  with  about  as  much  reason  as  Mr.  Ciiaplin  or 
Mr.  George  Potter.  Indicted  for  unlawfully  wound¬ 
ing,  ho  was  found  guilty  only  of  a  “  common  assault,” 
which  is,  of  course,  a  term  of  art,  and  not  an  expression 
of  the  jury’s  opinion  that  “  they  all  do  it.”  Having 
lieen  three  weeks  in  prison,  where  it  may  be  hoped  that 
he  reflected  dispassionately  on  his  own  behaviour,  he 
was  only  sentenced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  forfeit  tol.  if  he 
again  broke  the  peace.  It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  Mr. 
Owen  metaphorically  beat  his  sword  into  a  pruning-hook, 
and  confined  himself  henceforward  to  those  pursuits  where 
steel  will  not  draw  him  on  to  fight,  even  with  women. 


TIIE  REVOLT  OF  TIPPERARY. 

rpiIERE  have  been  instances,  we  believe,  of  mutinies  so 
promptly  suppressed  that  what  may  bo  called  official 
history  has  lost  all  record  of  them,  and  the  revolt  of 
Tipperary  against  Mr.  Parnell’s  authority  might  well  take 
its  place  among  their  number.  Perhaps  the  historian  of  the 
future  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Tipperary  ever 
revolted  at  all,  and  may  set  down  tho  whole  tradition  of 
the  event  as  a  malicious  Orange  legend.  1 1  is  certainly  one 
ot  tho  briefest  of  insurrections  ever  known.  On  Jan.  2 
Mr.  Parnell’s  nominee  was  rejected  by  a  Convention  of  the 
National  Leagues  at  Thurles,  and  a  local  candidate  for  the 
county  substituted.  On  Jan.  4  the  secretaries  of  the 
Ihurles  branch  of  the  National  League  put  forth  a  notice 
reciting  in  tho  following  impressive  language  that  “by 
“  virtue  of  an  order  received  by  us  this  the  4th  day  of 
January,  1885,  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Parnell,  M.P 
“  President-General  of  the  Irish  National  League,  we,  the 
“  undersigned,  <tc.,  do  hereby  summon  a  C’onvcntfon  of  all  the 


“  Tipperary  branches  of  said  League  ”  to  meet  three  days  later 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself  “  for  the  purpose 
“  of  reconsidering  the  decision  come  to  in  reference  to  the  re- 
“  presentation  of  the  county  by  certain  delegates  who  met  at 
“  Thurles  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  and  for  other  objects 
“  also.”  On  January  7  the  new  Convention  met;  the  local 
candidate  surrendered  to  the  people  of  Tipperary  the  trust 
“  whichtheyhad  reposed  in  him,”  and  the  people  of  Tipperary 
proceeded  dutifully  to  repose  the  trust  in  the  official  candi¬ 
date  instead ;  Mr.  Parnell  addressed  a  dignified  rebuke  to 
them  for  having  so  unaccountably  mistaken  the  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  their  souls  ;  and  the  affair  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
such  a  quick  thing  that  it  extorts  unwilling  admiration  even 
from  a  Saxon.  W  ith  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  one 
of  Cromivell’s  disciplinary  performances,  which  so  cha¬ 
racteristically  won  the  heart  of  Carlyle,  Mr.  Parnell  has 
in  the  matter  of  putting  down  mutiny  “  beaten  the  record.” 
But  even  the  rapidity  of  the  exploit  is  not  more  remark¬ 
able  than  its  contemptuous  ease.  The  letter  with  which 
the  autocrat  overthrew  the  favourite — not  his  own,  it  is 
true — did  not  even  need  to  be  verbosa  et  grandis.  It  curtly 
informed  the  public  that  Mr.  Parnell  had,  “  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and 
other  friends,”  decided  to  call  a  second  Convention  on 
the  ground  that  the  important  step  taken  (in  rejecting  the 
official  candidate)  merited  consideration  “  by  a  full  Con- 
“  vention  of  the  Tipperary  branches  of  the  League,  less 
“  than  one-half  of  which  were  represented  on  the  previous 
“  occasion.”  The  first  Convention,  however,  was  of  course 
a  perfectly  valid  one,  and  no  one  supposes  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  had  any  misgivings  as  to  its 
adequately  representative  character  'if  it  had  ratified  his 
nomination.  Everybody  understood,  in  fact,  when  the 
Manifesto  appeared,  that  “the  President-General”  meant 
to  reassert  his  defied  authority  in  the  simplest  and  most 
decisive  way— namely,  by  ordering  Mr.  O’Ryan  to  “  step 
“  down  and  out,”  and  directing  the  new  Convention  to 
“select”  Mr.  O’Connor  in  his  stead.  That  body,  in  fact, 
were  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  were  acting  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  conge  cl  dive  of  the  most  Erastian  description. 

The  attitude  and  action  of  Mr.  O’Ryan,  however _ the 

great  O'Ryan,  whom  an  irreverent  parodist  has  described 
as  “sloping  slowly,”  not  to,  but  from,  “the  West”— were 
the  most  comically  significant  points  in  the  affair.  From 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Parnell  arrived  at  Thurles  and 
at  once  “  drove  to  the  residence  ”  of  Archbishop  Cuoke,  the 
re-establishment  of  discipline  was  effected  with  an  almost 
pedagogic  expedition.  Mr.  O’Ryan  was,  so  to  speak,  sent 
for  to  the  Doctor’s  library,  where  Mr.  Parnell  “  privately 
confer  1  ed  with  him.  \\  hat  passed  or  was  undergone 
at  that  private  conference  is  a  mystery  into  which  we  dare 
not  seek  to  penetrate.  Suffice  it’  to  say  that  the  boy  who 
had  been  thrust  into  the  post  of  ringleader  in  this  un¬ 
successful  attempt  at  a  barring-out  reappeared  penitent 
apologized  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled.  Nothing  could  equal  the  submissiveness  of  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  demeanour,  except  the  severity  of  the  head  master’s. 
Mr.  O  Ryan  was  indeed  coldly  congratulated  on  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  repentance;  but  the  rest  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
speech  on  Wednesday  was  simply  a  magisterial  lecture  to 
the  people  of  Tipperary  upon  the  insubordination  of  their 
recent  conduct.  That  the  President-General  of  the  National 
League  should  have  in  words  professed  respect  for  local 
independence  of  choice  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  any  one 
who  thought  it  worth  while  to  conceal  his  real  contempt 
for  his  hearers  would  at  least  have  taken  more  pains 
to  bring  his  own  account  of  his  own  action  into  some 
sort  of  apparent  agreement  with  his  professions.  The 
League,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  had  always  been  anxious  that 
local  candidates  should  be  brought  forward  ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  they  were  as  usual  desirous  to  find  out  some  fit 
man  in  Tipperary  itself  to  represent  the  county.  But  “  we 
“  heard  of  no  such  man.  No  whisper  reached  us  of  tho 
desire  of  tho  county  lipperary  to  bring  forward  one  of 
“  her  own  sons  for  tho  great  honour  of  representing  her, 

“  and  if  became  absolutely  my  duty  to  address  the  last 
“  Convention  as  I  did,  and  point  out  that,  in  tho  absence  of 
“  a  local  man,  I  believed  Mr.  John  O’Connor  was  dis- 
“  tinguished,  and  that  I10  would  be  welcomed  into  our  ranks, 

“  that  lie  would  receive  a  greater  welcome  than  any  other.’ 

“  That,”  concluded  Mr.  Parnell,  “  was  the  amount  of  my 
“  dictation,"  which,  as  ho  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
dictating,  was  obviously  not  the  fact.  Such  an  account  of 
tho  matter,  indeed,  was,  of  course,  insultingly  inadequate, 
containing  as  it  did  no  allusion  to  the  purpose  for  which  tho 
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meeting  of  Wednesday  was  called  together,  and  no  attempt  to 
justify  its  convocation.  Mr.  Parnell,  in  short,  was  quite 
successful  in  explaining  how  he  came  to  propose  Mr. 
O’Connor  to  the  first  Convention,  but  he  apparently  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  apologize  for  his  forcing  him  upon  the 
second.  Mr.  O’Connor,  according  to  his  patron’s  account, 
was  the  best  candidate  to  select  “  in  the  absence  of  a  local 
“  man,”  and  therefore  the  county  must  accept  him  in  the 
presence  of  a  local  man,  and,  in  fact,  oust  the  local  man  to 
make  room  for  him.  And  if  that  is  not  good  enough  logic 
for  the  “  Tipperary  boys,”  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  It 
is  the  best  that  Mr.  Parnell  intends  to  provide  for  them. 

The  incident  could  not  have  been  more  fortunately  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  if 
he  had  planned  it  himself.  Even  the  displaced  candidate 
did  all  he  could  to  complete  and  signalize  Mr.  Parnell’s 
triumph.  His  first  act  upon  his  nomination  was  to  issue 
an  election  address  in  which  he  pledged  himself,  if  elected, 
“  to  yield  on  all  occasions  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
“  order  of  the  Irish  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
“  and  to  act  with  the  party  led  by  him.”  By  this  decla¬ 
ration  he  rendered  it  impossible  (as  was,  no  doubt,  his  in¬ 
tention)  for  the  party  managers  to  pretend  that  his  selec¬ 
tion  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Parnell’s  legitimate  and 
necessary  authority  over  his  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  compelled  that  leader  to  punish  it,  if  he 
punished  it  at  all,  as  a  defiance  of  the  far  more  extensive  and 
questionable  authority  which  he  claims  to  exercise  over  the 
Irish  electorate.  Mr.  Parnell  has  promptly  made  it  clear 
that  he  intends  to  claim  the  same  respect  for  the  latter 
authority  as  for  the  former.  He  evidently  considers  that 
the  one  would  not  long  be  respected  if  he  failed  to  assert 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  will  keep  the  motley  crew  of 
Irish  representatives  in  good  order  at  Westminster  except 
the  salutary  conviction  that  they  came  there  by  his  choice 
and  will  remain  there  during  his  pleasure.  A  breath  un¬ 
makes  them  as  a  breath  hath  made ;  and,  if  they  are  to 
live  in  proper  fear  of  the  possibilities  of  destruction,  they 
must  properly  understand  the  process  of  creation.  After 
what  has  occurred  this  week,  they  can  hardly,  we  should 
think,  entertain  any  illusion  on  that  point.  If  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  of  the  future  is 
not  perfect,  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  made  so. 
What  its  objects  will  be  Mr.  Parnell  has  (perhaps  by 
way  of  inspiriting  his  followers  under  this  signal  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  servitude)  very  fully  explained.  “  We 
“  hope,”  he  says,  “  to  obtain  for  the  Irish  tenant  that 
“  the  improvements  of  himself  and  his  ancestors  are  not 
“  to  be  confiscated,  as  they  are  now,  by  the  rent  in- 
“  dieted  by  the  Land  Courts.  We  believe  we  shall  ulti- 
“  mately  make  him  the  owner  of  the  soil  he  tills.  We 
“  hope  to  obtain  for  the  labourer  also  some  adequate  re- 
“  cognition  of  his  toil  and  his  long-suffering,  some  share 
“  in  his  heritage  and  in  his  birthright.  We  hope  to  destroy 
“  the  system  of  tyranny  which  every  one  of  you  has  felt 
“  within  the  last  three  years ;  and,  finally,  we  hope  that  we 
“  shall  obtain  for  our  country  the  restitution  of  her  Parlia- 
“  ment — her  independent  Parliament — and  all  those  rights 
“  which  were  stolen  from  her  at  the  close  of  the  last 
“  century.”  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything  at  all 
novel  in  this  sketch  of  the  Nationalist  programme.  Ireland 
wants  an  extension  of  the  Land  Act,  on  the  principle  that 
qui  a  bu  boira ;  she  wants  the  repeal  of  the  Crimes  Act 
on  the  strictly  analogous  principle  that  a  people  who 
have  been  allowed  to  indulge  for  two  years  together  in 
unchecked  excesses  of  lawlessness  do  not  take  kindly  to 
restraint ;  she  wants  her  “  independent  Parliament,”  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  which  she 
is  now  governed  refuses  to  allow  her  the  fresh  draught  of 
agrarian  Socialism  for  which  she  is  clamouring,  and  will 
decline  to  remove  the  restraint  which  she  finds  so  irksome. 
In  this,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  nothing  new.  If  any¬ 
thing  is  new — and  even  that  is  of  doubtful  novelty — it  is 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  she  has  agreed  to 
surrender  herself  with  more  complete  submission  than  some 
people  had  supposed  possible  to  the  dominion  of  one  man. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

rTTHE  resignation  of  the  French  Minister  of  War  was  in 
-L  itself  the  kind  of  event  with  which  we  are  tolerably  fami¬ 
liar  on  this  side  of  the  water.  What  was  happily  unlike  our 
Parliamentary  practices  was  the  line  of  conduct  he  thought 
fit  to  adopt  after  his  resignation.  During  fifteen  months — a 


very  large  space  for  a  French  Ministerial  careei’ — General 
Cajipenon  has  helped  to  carry  out  the  Colonial  policy  of 
M.  Ferry.  He  has  found  men  for  Tonquin  and  Formosa. 
In  spite,  as  it  now  appears,  of  his  own  dislike  of  the  work, 
he  has  shared  in  all  the  measures  leading  up  to  a  certain 
inevitable  conclusion.  When,  however,  what  most  observers, 
except  the  General  himself  and  his  fellow- Mi n ist er s — so  he 
says,  and  the  thing  is  probable — foresaw  would  happen  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  he  has  declined  to  go  any  further. 
After  galloping  up  to  the  hedge,  he  has  refused  to  jump.  If 
that  just  judge,  the  plain  man,  finds  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  political  persons  can  behave  in  this  way, 
this  puzzle  can  only  be  because  he  generally  fails  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  motives  of  his  betters.  General  Campenon  has 
done  just  what  several  right  honourable  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  have  done  in  the  mother  of  Parliaments  herself 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  so  his  shirking  must 
be  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  complicated  and 
interesting  game  played  in  those  places.  In  any  other 
form  of  sport — steeplechasing,  for  instance — it  would  lay 
the  sportsman  who  practised  it  open  to  very  unplea¬ 
sant  comments,  and  would  probably  entail  disagreeable  con¬ 
sequences.  In  the  Parliamentary  game  it  is  plainly  legiti¬ 
mate,  because  we  see  that  the  distinguished  sportsmen  who 
indulge  in  it  get  praised  for  their  dignity  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  and  disinterestedness  and  so  forth.  Now,  if  a  gentle¬ 
man  rider  who  entertained  moral  and  intellectual  objections 
to  steeplechasing  were  yet  to  undertake  to  ride  a  friend’s 
horse,  and  then  find  that  his  sense  of  duty  would  not  allow 
him  to  try  the  ugliest  ditch,  he  would  be  credited  with  quite 
another  set  of  motives.  Happily  for  the  performers  in  one 
of  these  games,  at  least,  party  government  and  steeple¬ 
chasing  are  not  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  So 
General  Campenon  can  escape  sharing  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  actions  without  being  hooted  at,  and  may  even 
carry  off’  a  prize  in  the  shape  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

General  Campenon  might  have  retired,  and  little  except 
what  was  polite  would  have  been  said  about  it ;  but  he  has 
since  chosen  to  do  the  more  doubtful  action  which  school¬ 
boys  would  call  showing  up  the  other  boys.  As  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  he  had  better  have  been  silent.  He 
has  assured  the  representative,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Evene- 
ment  that  he  never  approved  of  M.  Ferry’s  policy,  and 
only  discovered  what  was  coming  of  it  the  other  day. 
This  way  of  stating  the  case  puts  the  General  in  a 
nice  dilemma  of  his  own  construction.  It  would  seem 
that  he  first  supported  a  policy  he  thought  wrong,  and  then 
failed  to  see  what  it  would  lead  to.  General  Campenon, 
however,  may  be  left  to  settle  the  issues  between  them  with 
M.  Ferry,  that  is,  if  any  settlement  is  attempted.  As  a 
rule,  an  ex-Minister  of  War  in  France  retires  to  his  military 
duties,  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him.  As  far  as  the 
past  is  concerned,  the  late  Minister  of  War  does  nothing 
but  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  by  critics  of  the  Ministry 
he  belonged  to  last  week,  both  in  France  and  abroad.  He 
reasserts,  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  the  charge 
brought  long  ago  against  M.  Ferry  of  not  knowing  what  he 
was  about.  Fifteen  months  ago  the  Premier  was  convinced 
there  would  be  no  need  of  war  with  China.  In  those  early 
days  he  was  sure  that  a  defensive  attitude  in  Tonquin  would 
be  enough.  Then,  when  his  hand  was  forced,  he  felt  equally 
sure  that  one  half-measure  after  another  would  serve  the 
turn.  Even  he  begins  to  see  the  mistake  now.  It  would 
be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that  he  sees  what  a 
gross  mistake  it  was;  but  he  sees  enough  to  induce  him  to 
take  more  vigorous  measures.  In  General  Campenon’s 
opinion  these  measures  are  both  too  much  and  too 
little.  They  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defeat  China  rapidly 
and  effectually ;  but  they  will  upset  the  whole  carefully 
organized  military  system  of  France.  The  General  has 
refused  to  help  in  doing  such  a  piece  of  foolish  mischief, 
and  so  far  he  is  right  enough.  The  pity  is  that  he  helped 
to  make  the  thing  inevitable.  At  the  stage  things  have 
reached,  France  has  really  no  alternative.  To  draw  back 
now  would  be  to  accept  a  most  humiliating  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  semi-barbarous  Power.  General  Campenon 
maintains,  now  that  he  is  in  a  position  of  more  freedom  and 
less  responsibility,  that  the  French  army  should  be  kept 
quietly  at  home  to  fight  Germany.  There  are  probably  not 
ten  men  in  France,  and  M.  Ferry  is  certainly  not  one  of 
them,  who  would  deny  that  Germany  must  be  fought  some 
day,  when  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself ;  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  say  with  General  Campenon  that 
French  politics  should  have  no  other  avowed  aim.  It 
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■would,  for  one  thing,  be  possibly,  and  even  very  probably, 
a  most  dangerous  course,  since  if  the  issues  were  stated  in 
that  simple  fashion,  Germany  might  not  leave  France  the 
choice  of  the  opportunity.  A  defiance  of  that  kind  would 
be  little  short  of  an  open  declaration  of  war.  If  the 
French  Government  had  abstained  from  interference  in 
Tonquin  altogether,  the  question  would  never  have  been 
directly  raised.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  chosen  to  in¬ 
terfere  ;  and  to  draw  back  now  for  the  reasons  which  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  General  Campenon  and  M.  Deroulede 
would  be  an  open  avowal  of  a  very  plain  and  very  dan¬ 
gerous  line  of  policy.  This  is  so  obvious  that  such  super¬ 
ficially  patriotic  language  as  General  Campenon’s  may  be 
taken  as  a  mere  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  When  he 
criticizes  the  Tonquin  expedition  from  the  purely  military 
point  of  view,  he  speaks  with  undoubted  authority.  The 
organization  of  the  French  army  does  not  allow  for  the 
formation  of  expeditionary  corps  to  be  employed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  The  force  needed  in  Tonquin  can 
only  be  found  by  taking  a  leaf  from  Lord  "VVolseley  and 
skimming  the  milk.  All  that  is  very  true,  and  was  a  very 
good  reason  why  General  Campenon  should  have  refused  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  the  Chinese  adventure  long  ago. 
He  preferred  to  remain  in  office,  doing  what  he  felt  to  °be 
dangerous,  and  clearing  his  conscience  by  occasional  declara¬ 
tions  that  there  was  a  certain  point  beyond  which  he  would 
not  go.  The  point  has  been  reached,  and  he  has  not  only 
put  his  foot  down,  but  has  hastened  to  gain  some  little 
personal  credit  by  making  damaging  criticisms  of  his  late 
colleagues.  The  criticisms  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  but 
they  can  have  no  practical  effect  in  presence  of  the  dilemma 
which  M.  Ferry  can  set  before  the  country.  France  has  to 
choose  between  submitting  to  defeat  and  going  on  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  disturbance  of  its  army  organization.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  as  to  what  course  will  be  preferred.  It  has 
been  asserted  from  the  beginning  that,  as  the  burden  of  the 
Tonquin  expedition  grew  heavier,  France  would  repent  and 
draw  back.  The  burden  has  grown  heavier,  and  France 
has  not  drawn  back.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  will  draw  back  now. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  becoming  more  certain  every  day 
that  INI.  Ferry  has  at  last  decided  on  an  open  declaration  of 
war  with  China.  If  there  were  equally  certain  evidence 
that  he  was  prepared  to  conduct  military  operations  on  a 
proper  scale,  this  would  be  a  subject  for  some  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Since  China  will  neither  yield  nor  accept  mediation 
except  on  the  condition  that  no  concessions  are  asked  for, 
since  I  ranee  insists  on  the  concessions,  and  since  no  third 
party  is  prepared  to  stop  it  by  force,  the  only  issue  out  of 
the  tangle  is  war,  which  will  at  least  bring  things  to  a  crisis. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  are  to  have  even  so 
much  as  that.  General  Lewal,  who  has  succeeded  General 
Campenon  as  Minister  of  War,  differs  from  his  predecessor 
in  so  far  that  he  is  prepared  to  find  men  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  Tonquin  and  Formosa.  He  thinks  that  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  can  be  spared  from  France  and  as  many  from 
Algeria  without  inconvenience.  Whether  or  not  lie  is  wrong 
in  that  opinion,  heand  his  colleagues  would  seem  to  be  much 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  twelve  thousand  men  will  be 
enough  to  bring  the  Chinese  to  submit.  From  the  reports 
of  apparently  well-informed  Correspondents,  it  appears  that 
there  is  much  sickness,  both  in  Tonquin  and  Formosa, 
among  the  french  troops.  Unless  the  reports  are  grossly 
exaSKerated,  it  seems  likely  that  the  reinforcements  will  bo 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  Chinese  are  said,  on  even  better  authority,  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  war  with  unexpected  vigour  and  intelligence. 

I  bey  are  not  only  laising  troops  and  mounting  guns,  but 
they  are  hiring  German  officers  by  the  hundred  to  drill  their 
men  ami  point  their  ordnance.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
Admiral  Courbet  will  never  have  another  chance  of  getting 
to  the  rear  of  Chinese  batteries.  While  the  difficulty  of  the 
Work  to  be  done  is  increasing  at  this  rate,  France  must  do 
something  more  than  send  out  twelve  thousand  men.  That 
is  all  it  is  disposed  to  send,  however,  and  so  even  M. 
Ferry’s  tardy  vigour  leaves  the  difficulty  very  much  where 
it  found  it.  The  Chinese  question  “  is  all  a  moodle,”  as  it 
was  a  year  ago.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  consequence  of  the  burden 
of  empire  some  of  our  friends  groan  over  that  the  moodle 
has  caused,  is  causing,  and  obviously  will  continue  to  cause, 
loss  and  danger  to  this  country,  winch  is  not  responsible, 
and  which  is  apparently  incapable  of  compelling  attention 
to  its  interests. 


LOST,  STOLEN",  OR  STRAYED. 

R.  COMMISSIONER.  KERR,  whose  legal  experience 
seems  to  be  as  varied  as  his  opinions  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  are  strong,  has  been  delivering  his  soul  on  the  law  of 
trover  and  the  folly  of  kindness.  The  title  of  this  learned 
pei son  is  a  mystery  to  some,  and  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself  is  an  amusement  to  many.  We  believe  that  he 
owes  the  former  distinction  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
only  acting  member  of  the  Commission  for  trying  prisoners 
at  the  Old  Bailey  who  holds  no  higher  office ;  but  for  his 
faculty  of  entertaining  the  public  we  can  offer  no  better  expla¬ 
nation  than  that  by  which  Lamb  accounted  for  Coleridge’s 
metaphysics.  It  is  only  his  fun.  On  Monday  last  the  Com¬ 
missioner  enjoyed  the  double  satisfaction  of  fining  a  trades¬ 
man  for  contempt  of  court  and  of  practically  illustrating 
the  noble  maxim  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  The  latter 
|  achievement  was  connected  with  a  wandering  dog,  and  was 
otherwise  of  some  interest.  The  “  animal  in  question,”  as  the 
reporters  call  it  in  that  delightful  style  of  theirs  which  may  be 
termed  the  unconscious  picturesque,  followed  a  grocer’s  as¬ 
sistant,  “  by  the  name  of  Sweeney,”  from  Broad  Street  Station 
to  his  “  place  of  business,”  or,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  his  shop  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  The  dog  entered  the 
premises,  but  was  removed  by  the  grocer’s  assistant’s  stern 
employer..  Nevertheless,  with  the  usual  instinct  of  the 
“  animal  in  question  ”  for  knowing  its  friends,  it  remained 
about  the  place  till  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Sweexey 
humanely  took  it  home  with  him.  He  then  advertised  for 
the  owner,  who  proved  to  be  also  the  landlord  of  the 
“  Crown  and  Cushion,”  London  Wall,  and  to  him  the  do* 
was  delivered.  Then  arose  the  cause  of  action.  Mr. 
Sweeney  decidedly  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  remunerated 
for  his  trouble.  The  landlord  of  the  “  Crown  and  Cushion  ” 
took  an  equally  decided  view  the  other  way.  Neither  side, 
as  happened  the  other  day  in  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Reserved,  could  even  understand  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  other,  and  so,  to  quote  the  familiar  soldier,  the  fiMit 
began.  3 

There  was  unfortunately  no  doubt  about  the  law.  As 
the  Commissioner  very  clearly  put  it  to  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr. 
Sweeney  had  really  been  too  kind.  He  had  performed  a 
work  of  supererogation,  or,  if  theologians  will  not  allow  that 
such  a  feat  is  possible,  he  had,  at  all  events,  gone  as  near  it 
as  might  be.  The  defendant  was  entitled  in  law,  and  was 
not  ashamed  in  fact,  to  say,  “  You  have  done  me  a  service. 

“  But  you  were  not  obliged  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  remunerate  you.”  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
this  principle  is  the  received  one.  A  man  who  sa-ves  another 
from  death  by  drowning  cannot  sue  the  rescued  party  for  a 
new  pair  of  breeches,  though  something  like  such  a  doctrine 
has  been  introduced  into  maritime  law  in  the  form  of  awards 
for  salvage.  The  plaintiff  “  had  his  remedy  ”  in  kicking 
the  poor  dog  and  sending  it  about  its  business.  If  Mr. 
Sweeney  had  been  a  bailee,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  But  he  was  not  a  bailee,  because  there  was  no 
contract  between  him  and  the  proprietor  of  the  “  animal  in 
question,  Mr.  Sweeney  had  no  lien  on  the  dog,  such  as 
an  innkeeper  has  upon  the  portmanteau  of  a  guest  who 
wants  to  go  away  without  paying  his  bill.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  have  refused  to  give  the  dog  up  until  the  expenses 
of  keep  and  advertisement  were  paid.  Even  the  innkeeper 
cannot  sell  the  portmanteau,  although  that  right  has,  we 
believe,  been  conferred  by  statute  upon  warehousemen, 
wharfingers,  and  Railway  Companies.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Sweeney  had  no  duty  towards  the  dog  whatever.  The 
Commissioner  was  not  less  emphatic  in  repudiating  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  any  one  who  picked  up  a  dog  was  bound  to 
take  it  to  the  police-station  than  he  was  in  denying  the 
plaintiffs  right  to  recover.  The  law  recognized  no  relation 
between  Mr.  Sweeney  and  the  dog.  They  were  separate 
entities,  and  Mr.  Sweeney  connected  them  at  his  peril.  The 
Commissioner  went  back  to  the  famous  chimney-sweeper  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  who  found  a  diamond  ring,  and 
took  it  to  a  jeweller,  who  stole  the  diamond,  and  had  to 
provide  another  ol  the  best  quality,  because  the  presumption 
was  against  him  as  to  the  value,  and  because  the  sweep  had 
a  good  title  against  every  one  but  the  real  owner.  This, 
however,  could  not  obviously  avail  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  will 
probably  bo  in  future  what  Sydney  Smith  called  a  Good 
Samaritan  without  the  oil  and  the  two  pence. 
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MACEDONIA. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  week  Reuter’s  Agency  informed 
the  world  as  to  alleged  Macedonian  “  atrocities.”  The 
Military  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
Major  Trotter,  is  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Salonica,  and 
to  have  been  investigating  the  state  of  affairs  which  now 
prevails  in  that  province;  and  the  British  Consul  at  Salonica 
is  aiding  him  in  his  inquiries.  We  trust  that  the  result  of 
these  investigations  when  laid  before  the  public  may  be 
satisfactory ;  but  so  far  no  intelligence  has  been  received 
which  shows  that  more  than  the  normal  state  of  anarchy 
now  exists  in  Macedonia.  More  than  a  year  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  make  the  borderland  between  Greeks, 
Slavs,  and  Mussulmans  a  subject  of  special  interest.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  illustrates  more  clearly  the  complexities  of  the  Eastern 
question  than  the  present  state  of  those  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  which  are  coveted  by  rival  Powers  for 
their  commercial  and  strategical  importance,  and  in  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  internal  differences  of  races  and  creeds 
seem  to  make,  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  a  fair  solu. 
tion  almost  impossible.  In  the  long  run  the  strongest  will 
prevail,  and  the  best  justice  will  be  attained  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  fact  that  some  organized  Power  should,  at 
least  for  the  present,  exercise  a  predominant  influence.  It 
is,  however,  precisely  this  fact  which  opens  the  way  to  in¬ 
trigue.  ,  All  the  Powers  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  the  inheritance  of  the  once  sick 
and  now  moi’ibund  man,  are  anxious  that  the  share  in  the 
legacy  which  they  think  due  to  them  should  not  be  filched 
away  from  them  by  others,  and  are  taking  their  measures 
accordingly.  What  has  happened  in  Servia,  in  Bulgaria, 
and  in  other  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  more  or  less 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  newspapers.  But  the  same 
conflict,  in  which  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  Eng¬ 
land  not  the  least,  are  interested,  is  now  going  on  in  those 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  which  have 
hitherto  not  received  the  same  amount  of  public  attention 
which  sensational  events  once  attached  to  others. 

Among  the  curious  cross-currents  of  political  affairs  is 
the  fact  that  Russia  opposes  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  while  the  French  Government, 
which  at  home  chooses,  or  is  obliged  by  public  opinion,  to 
make  war  on  the  priests,  uses  them  in  Turkey  as  elsewhere 
for  political  agents.  It  happened  not  long  ago  that  a  Greek 
clergyman,  being  censured  by  his  superiors,  took  refuge 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  through  them  received 
the  protection  of  the  French  Consulate.  The  details  of  the 
case  would  be  well  worth  recording,  but  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  an  article.  The  open  political  action  of  the 
Powers  which  compete  for  influence  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  is  for  the  present  suspended ;  but  their  silent 
rivalry  goes  on  all  the  same.  Through  their  Consular 
agents,  through  the  press — which  is  there,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  a  means  of  working  upon,  rather  than  express¬ 
ing,  public  opinion—  through  the  clergy,  and  through 
private  agents  and  political  societies,  Russians,  Austrians, 
and  Greeks  are  fighting  one  against  the  other.  In  the 
course  of  events,  it  is  not  likely  that  French  influence  will 
prevail  in  these  regions ;  but  it  comes  in  as  an  agent  of  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  leading  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  Macedonia  is  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  gets  his 
cue  from  Paris  and  from  Rome.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
an  agent  of  the  French  Government  and  of  the  Papal  See. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  influence  and  capacity,  who  was  once 
a  Bersagliere  in  the  Italian  army,  and  who  afterwards 
took  to  the  Church.  When  the  Austrian  movements  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  first  became  evident,  he  set  out  on 
a  journey  through  Macedonia  and  Epirus  with  a  view  to 
counteract  them.  Austria,  we  may  add,  is  by  no  means 
popular,  as  all  evidence  shows,  in  that  region,  and  the 
gradual  extension  of  her  influence  is  looked  on  rather  as  a 
necessity  than  anything  else.  What  the  mixed  populations 
would  do  if  left  to  themselves  it  seems  impossible  to  tell. 
They  cannot  form  a  homogeneous  State,  and  they  have  to 
choose  between  anarchy,  Russia,  Austria,  or  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  Most  of  the  intelligent  among  them  seem 
to  choose  the  latter  as  the  least  of  many  possible  evils. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  suits  the  views  of  those 
Powers  which  have  a  practical  interest  in  getting  hold  of 
the  districts  in  question.  That  the  Turkish  Government  is 
worn  out  and  past  praying  for  is  what  men  of  every 
nationality  and  of  every  political  view  are  well  aware  of. 
The  leading  statesmen  in  Europe  have  long  tried,  not  only 


to  solve  it  by  means  of  war — and  each  war  has  brought 
another  one  in  its  train — but  to  come  to  a  reasonable  under¬ 
standing  about  it.  But  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem 
are  such  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  solve  it  offhand.  It  is  one 
that  can  only  be  dealt  with  either  by  a  common,  well- 
considered  action  among  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  or  else 
(which  is  much  more  likely)  by  some  sudden  stroke  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  them  which  sees  its  chance  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  time.  Meanwhile  all  are  in  a  state  of  expectation. 
The  Greek  element,  which  certainly  represents  the  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  is  one  which,  numerically  not  equal  to 
the  rest,  has  to  struggle  against  the  double  disadvantage 
that  it  consists  of  the  most  successful  part  of  it,  and  therefore 
(like  the  Jews  in  the  East)  has  to  pay  the  penalties  of 
success ;  and,  also,  that  it  is  not  backed  up  like  other 
nationalities  on  the  same  peninsula  by  some  one  or  other  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Servia  is  under  Austrian  influence ; 
Bulgaria  under  Russian  ;  Roumania  still  hovers  between 
the  two ;  but  Macedonia  belongs  to  those  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  where  no  paramount  foreign  authority  has 
been  established,  and  which  therefore  are  an  open  field  for 
every  description  of  intrigue. 

Till  the  Busso-Turkish  War  there  were  no  educational 
institutions  of  any  importance  at  Salonica.  There  are  now 
not  a  few.  But  they  are  supported,  not  by  the  population 
of  the  place  itself,  but  by  money  supplied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  Russia.  By  founding  such  institutions  in 
Macedonia,  and  by  also  causing  the  youth  of  the  province  to 
go,  when  possible,  to  Russia  to  be  trained  and  educated,  the 
more  cultivated  part  of  the  population  is  gradually  brought 
under  Russian  influence.  It  is  known  how  on  Mount  Athos 
the  Slav  party  has  gradually  elbowed  out  the  Greek  element 
from  the  possession  and  management  of  the  monasteries,  and 
how  it  has  endeavoured,  sometimes  with  success,  to  acquire 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  far  as  population  goes,  we 
find  that  in  the  Vilayet  of  Salonica,  roughly  speaking,  the 
Greeks  are,  as  compared  to  the  Turks,  as  three  to  five,  and, 
as  compared  to  the  Bulgarians,  as  five  to  three.  We  must 
also  remember  that,  owing  to  the  events  of  the  war  of  1821 
and  the  following  years,  the  Greek  population  throughout 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Egean  suffered  most  seriously.  The 
50,000  Greek  inhabitants  of  Salonica  sank  to  the  20,000 
which  now  inhabit  it,  and  a  similar  proportion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statistics  of  other  cities  containing  the  same 
kind  of  mixed  population. 

The  influence  now  exercised  by  Austria  in  these  districts 
is  purely  political  and  commercial.  What  may  be  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Austrian  Empire  no  one  will  venture 
to  predict.  But  it  will  most  certainly  follow  the  line  of 
Austrian  trade.  At  present  goods  on  a  large  scale  can 
neither  be  received  from  sea  nor  sent  abroad  by  sea  to  Me¬ 
diterranean  ports,  and  thence  to  Transatlantic  ports,  except 
by  way  of  Trieste.  The  political  and  fiscal  union  between 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  united  protective  policjT  which 
the  two  countries  have  pursued,  have  caused  a  large  traffic 
to  take  place  between  them,  and  a  common  commercial 
policy  with  regard  to  other  nations  to  be  adopted.  But  as 
the  Empire  of  Austria  grows  southwards,  the  necessity  of  a 
railway  which  connects  the  ports  of  Macedonia  with  Vienna 
and  the  intervening  countries  is  evident.  At  the  present 
moment  this  is  one  of  the  aims  pursued  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  To  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  money-making  class 
in  their  own  country,  to  defeat  the  objects  followed  by  the  rival 
intriguers  who  now  press  in  from  all  quarters,  to  keep  the 
peace,  if  possible,  and  to  get  by  peaceful  arrangements  what 
would  be  got  much  more  expensively  by  way  of  war,  is  the 
present  Austrian  policy.  But  the  need  of  the  railway  is 
patent ;  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  railway  will  come 
an  extension  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thei’e  thus  exists  a  complication  of  interests 
which  may  well  occupy  the  minds  of  politicians,  and  which 
is  probably  receiving  much  more  attention  from  foreign 
statesmen  than  it  meets  with  from  our  own  Government. 


MADAME  HUGUES'S  ACQUITTAL. 

IT  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  would  have 
happened  to  Mine.  Clovis  Hugues  if  her  crime  had 
been  committed,  and  she  herself  indicted  for  it,  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  what  would  not 
have  happened  to  her.  She  would  not  have  escaped,  as  she 
has  just  escaped  in  Paris,  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  An 
English  judge  would  have  directed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
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would  then  probably  have  reserved  sentence.  The  function 
of  the  jury  would  have  been  practically  ministerial,  and 
indeed  there  would  have  been  little  for  anybody  to  do 
but  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  who  no  doubt  would  have  found 
plenty  to  say  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  What  makes 
the  contrast  of  the  French  proceedings  the  more  singular 
is  that,  without  any  remarkable  efforts  of  advocacy  being 
made  in  her  defence,  Mme.  IIugues  has  got  off  with 
practically  no  punishment  at  all.  The  jury  evidently 
required  no  forensic  encouragement  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  unrepressed  operation  of  their  sympathies.  The  case 
againstthe  prisoner  was  brought  out  not  unfairly,  but  certainly 
with  no  undue  leniency,  and  perhaps  with  less  forbearance 
than  an  English  prosecuting  counsel  often  shows  in  such 
cases,  by  the  presiding  Judge  ;  and  facts  were  elicited  in  the 
course  of  interrogations  which  must  be  admitted  even  by 
the  most  indulgent  critic  of  Mme.  Hugues’s  crime  to  have 
materially  altered  its  moral  complexion.  Tlius,  M.  Berard 
de  Glajeux  compelled  the  prisoner  to  admit  that  she  had 
little  or  no  evidence  that  Morin  was  the  sender  of  the 
offensive  postcards,  and  even  extracted  from  her,  in  answer 
to  one  of  his  questions  on  this  point,  the  extraordinary 
counter-inquiry,  “How  can  you  tell  they  were  not  written 
“  by  a  friend  of  his  ?  ”  Upon  which  followed,  after  the  French 
manner,  this  still  more  grotesque  colloquy,  the  Judge  observ¬ 
ing  that  “justice  does  not  punish  without  proof,  and  that 
“  Mme.  1 1  L'Gi  ES  without  knowing  her  traducer’s  handwriting 
“  had  killed  an  innocent  man,”  to  which  the  prisoner  an¬ 
swered,  “  As  long  as  you  do  not  produce  the  writer,  I  maintain 
“  that  it  was  Morin  or  a  friend  of  Morin’s.”  This  is 
certainly  wanting  in  precision,  and  indeed  embodies  a  theory 
of  legal  onus  probandi  which  would  have  extremely  far- 
reaching  consequences  if  universally  applied.  The  strangest 
incident  in  the  whole  strange  trial,  however,  was  the  evidence 
of  M.  Anatole  i>e  la  Forge,  who  “  was  allowed  to  state 
“  ihe  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which,  he  said, 
“  was  unanimous  in  thinking  that  Mme.  Hughes  had  acted 
“rightly.”  Lpon  this  the  Judge  observed  that  M.  de  i.a 
Forge  bad  no  right  to  glorify  an  indictable  offence.  To 
which  M.  de  la  Forge  politely  replied  that  he  “  was  sorry 
“  to  differ  from  M.  le  President  on  that  point”;  and  M.  le 
President,  we  suppose,  collapsed. 

The  real  mischief  of  such  crimes  as  that  of  Mme.  Hugues 
is  to  be  sought,  as  has  often  been  observed,  rather  in  their 
collateral  sociil  effects  than  in  what  maybe  called  their 
lineal  consequences.  They  are  of  bad  example  in  another 
than  the  ordinary  sense— that  is  to  say,  rather  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  set  up  false  standards  of  conduct  applicable  on 
far  wider  fields  of  action  than  because  they  are  likely  to 
encourage  the  repetition  of  strictly  similar  offences.  This 
operation  of  theirs  has  been  plainly  observable  in  this  very 
case  in  a  general  demoralization  of  French  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  affair.  Immediately  after  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  her  crime  Mme.  Hughes  was  preposterously  elevated 
into  a  heroine;  then,  because,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
as  evidenced  by  the  discharge  of  some  half-dozen  barrels  of 
her  revolver,  she  had  failed  to  kill  her  victim  outright,  and 
his  agonies  were  daily  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  senti¬ 
ment  veered  round  again;  and  now,  at  last,  Morin’s  suffer¬ 
ings  having  ceased  to  wound  the  popular  sensibilities, 
Mme.  Hughes  recovers  her  position  in  public  esteem, 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  her 
spirited  conduct,  and  escapes  with  an  illusory  punishment. 
All  this  indicates  a  thoroughly  morbid  condition  of  the 
national  mind.  It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible,  as  we  ourselves 
admitted  at  the  time,  to  feel  unalloyed  sympathy  for  the 
miserable  Morin,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  provocation  of  his  slayer  was  upon  any  view  of  the 
case  very  great,  and  might  well  have  been  irresistible. 
But  whether  it  was  or  was  not  irresistible  in  fact,  or 
how  nearly  it  approached  that  point,  were  questions  only 
to  be  determined  by  actual  investigation  of  Ihe  circum¬ 
stances;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  such 
investigation  has  gone,  it  rather  tends  to  show  that  Mme. 
Hughes  s  ciime  had  more  of  the  theatrical  element  in 
it  than  at  first  appeared,  and  that  meditation  on  the  nature 
‘  t  dramatic  effect  had  nearly  as  much  share  in  it  as  any 
brooding  over  intolerable  wrongs.  Yet  this,  which  is  the 
only  addition  of  import  to  the  primary  facts  of  the  case, 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  tho 
heroine  thus  proving  how  rapid  may  be  the  development 
and  extension  of  sympathies  which  arc  ui  sound  in  their 
origin. 


PRINCE  EDWARD. 

I  AST  Thursday’s  festivities  at  Sandringham  were  inte- 
J  resting  not  only  in  respect  of  the  pleasant  event  which 
they  celebrated,  but  in  virtue  of  the  happy  condition  ot 
circumstances  which  they  attest  and  emphasize.  The  attain¬ 
ing  of  majority  by  the  eldest  son  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  in 
itself  the  most  significant  reminder  of  that  greatest  of  bless¬ 
ings  which  can  befall  a  nation — the  long  reign  of  a  good 
sovereign.  In  this  aspect  alone  it  would  have  ensured  the 
participation  of  the  English  people  in  the  rejoicings  of  their 
Boy al  F amilv ;  and  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  aspect  in  which  the  day  has  been  popularly  regarded* 
The  wise  and  simple  up-bringing  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
sons  has  taken  the  English  imagination  as  it  was  sure  to 
do ;  and  to  the  loyal  affection  so  universally  inspired  by  the 
parents  has  been  added  a  sense  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  their  heir.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  individualize 
any  member,  especially  any  young  member,  of  a  Royal 
caste,  whose  lives — though  less  so,  no  doubt,  in  this  than  in 
other  countries — are  in  a  great  measure  marked  out  for 
them  by  inflexible  rule  and  ordinance.  But,  thanks  in  a 
great  degree  to  judicious  choice  of  training  and  early  associa¬ 
tions,  the  figures  of  Prince  Edward  and  his  brother  do  un¬ 
doubtedly  stand  out  in  the  mental  -vision  of  their  father’s 
future  subjects  with  unusual  clearness  of  outline.  The  re¬ 
joicings  therefore,  at  the  elder’s  attainment  of  his  majority 
have  thus  a  kind  of  interest  for  Englishmen  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  possessed,  and  evoke  from  them  a 
response  in  which  a  measure  of  personal  congratulation  to  the 
young  Prince  himself  is  mingled  with  the  sentiments  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  parents  and  loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  political  suggestions  of  the  event"  would  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  if  the  status  ot  Prince  Edward  were 
always  correctly  described.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  at  least  one  of  the  most  dignified  of  the  daily  in¬ 
structors  of  the  public  has  got  to  learn  that  the  heir  of  an 
heir-apparent  is  not  an  “  heir-presumptive,”  the  differ¬ 
entiating  characteristic  of  which  latter  status  is  that  any 
person  occupying  it  for  the  time  being  is  liable  to  lose  it 
by  the  interposition  of  a  new  life.  This,  we  must  point 
out  to  the  instructor  aforesaid,  is  not  the  case  with  Prince 
Edward.  Nothing  can  prevent  his  succeeding  to  the  Throne 
if  he  lives  long  enough,  anymore  than  anything  but  the 
failure  of  that  condition  can  prevent  his  father’s  succession  ; 
so  that  the  heirship  of  the  son,  if  it  cannot  be  itself  described 
as  ‘apparent,  lias  nothing  ot  the  merely  “presumptive” 
about  it.  It  is,  indeed,  this  very  fact  which  imparts  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory  a  character  to  the  political  situation. 
Were  Prince  Edward  really  an  heir-presumptive,  aud,  as 
such,  liable  to  be  deprived  of  that  status  hereafter  by  the 
interposition  of  an  infant  life,  there  would  be  one  security 
the  less  against  the  succession  of  a  minor,  with  all  its 
attendant  inconveniences  to  the  State.  As  matters  stand 
with  regard  to  the  direct  line  of  succession  from  the  Queen, 
we  are  of  course  far  removed  from  any  likelihood  of  such 
an  occurrence.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  and  it  is  tho 
national  hope,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  accession  to  the 
tin  one  v  ill  be  still  many  years  deferred,  anil  if  so  he  may 
Lave  grandsons  growing  to  maturity  when  that  day  arrives. 
And  in  that  case  the  ingenious  and  courteous  people  who 
have  honoured  Prince  Edward’s  twenty. first  birthday  by 
speculating  on  the  possibilities  of  his  outliving  the  monarchy, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  seemingly  ^considered  that  Prince 
Edward’s  father  is  not  acquainted  with  Prince  Edward’s 
name,  will  have  a  considerably  more  extended  scope  for 
their  calculations.  They  may  then  substitute  the  Queen’s 
great-grandson  for  her  grandson,  and  conduct  the  inquiry 
upon  that  footing  with  just  as  much  or  as  little  satisfaction  to 
themselves.  I  lie  handful  ot  sentimental  Republicans  which 
this  country  contains  are  unwilling,  of  course,  to  admit  tho 
truth  in  this  matter,  as  they  are  on  most  matters  in  which  the 
truth  is  unpleasant ;  but,  if  they  were  honestly  to  interro¬ 
gate  their  own  consciences,  they  would  be  forced  to  make  tho 
melancholy  admission  that  not  only  is  the  English  Throne 
as  firmly  fixed  us  at  any  time  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  but  that  monarchical  institutions  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  in  credit  during  the  last  half-century,  while  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  have  as  steadily  receded. 


THE  SPINNSTUBE. 

riHIK  peasants  of  Central  Germany  are  a  pocial  race,  and  their 
L  winter  life  differs  widely  from  that  of  our  own  farm  labourers. 
As  soon  as  tho  harvest  is  gathered  in  and  the  evenings  lengthon,  a 
number  of  diversions  are  commenced  which  help  to  pass  them 
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pleasantly  away.  In  both  countries,  it  is  true,  the  ale-house  is  the 
social  centre,  hut  in  Germany  it  possesses  allurements  which  few 
English  public-houses  can  boast.  No  moral  or  social  stigma  at¬ 
taches  to  a  visit  to  the  smoky  parlour  which  is  frequented  by  men 
of  all  classes,  and  where  they  meet  to  converse  rather  than  to 
drink.  But  though  the  chief,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  attraction 
of  the  house.  The  skittle-alley  is  a  great  place  of  resort.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  it  is  frequently  occupied  by  the  elite  of  the  village — 
the  clergyman,  the  head  gamekeeper,  a  few  of  the  richer  peasants, 
and  it  may  be  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  has  come  to  years  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  happens  to  have  a  holiday.  Then  a  sober  and  judicious 
game  is  played,  and  much  sound  criticism  and  sage  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  every  single  ball  may  be  heard  both  before  and  after 
it  is  given.  Of  an  evening,  however,  after  the  petroleum  lamps 
have  been  lighted,  the  alley  belongs  to  the  youth  of  the  place, 
and  play  becomes  fast  and  furious.  In  such  hours  the  sound 
of  the  balls  may  almost  always  be  heard,  except  when  the  weather  is 
cold  enough  to  permit  the  rarer  joys  of  sledging  and  skating. 
In  the  large  hall,  which  is  only  heated  on  great  festivals,  or  when 
special  orders  have  been  given,  such  of  the  peasants  as  have  a 
musical  bent  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  practice.  On 
these  occasions,  the  somewhat  awful  respect  on  which  age  usually 
insists  is  laid  aside,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  village  takes  his  seat 
contentedly  beside  the  boy  who  has  just  been  confirmed.  These 
musicians  are  the  most  regular  of  church-goers.  Every  Sunday 
they  mount  the  loft  assigned  to  them,  and  their  performance  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  service,  for  they  always  play  toler¬ 
ably  and  often  exceedingly  well,  so  that  they  are  sometimes 
invited  to  give  a  concert  in  distant  towns. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  men  have  ways  enough  of  amusing 
themselves,  and  that  the  women  are  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  a  dance  is  given  every  week  or  two  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  inn,  and  that  in  some  villages  there  are  societies  for  vocal 
music  in  which  the  girls,  too,  take  part.  Yet  their  evenings 
would  often  seem  long  and  lonely  if  they  were  not  ingenious 
enough  to  find  reasons  or  at  least  excuses  for  gathering  together. 
The  chief  of  these  used  to  be  the  spinning-room. 

Every  village  had  its  date'  on  which  spinning  was  supposed 
officially  to  begin,  and  for  days  beforehand  the  girls  were  busy 
getting  their  wheels  in  order.  All  the  summer  long  they  had 
stood  neglected  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  for  there  wa3  field¬ 
work  to  be  done,  first  the  hay,  and  afterwards  the  corn,  to  be 
gathered  in,  the  firewood  to  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
forest,  and  apples  to  be  carefully  chosen  and  set  aside  for  the 
Christmas-tree,  while  the  others  had  to  be  cut  into  slices  and 
taken  with  the  plums  to  the  kiln  to  be  dried — indeed  a  woman’s 
whole  labour  had  to  be  done.  But  now  that  winter  had  brought 
its  comparative  rest,  the  time  had  come  for  cosy  evenings  spent 
in  pleasant  chat  and  work  so  light  as  hardly  to  seem  an  exertion. 
Every  girl  who  had  any  self-respect  took  a  pride  in  her  wheel, 
and  was  almost  as  proud  of  its  neatness  as  of  the  length  of  her 
thread,  and,  what  rarely  happens  among  the  poor  in  our  days,  the 
oldest  were  generally  reputed  to  be  the  best. 

From  the  earliest  days  a  certain  sanctity  has  been  ascribed  to 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  spinning.  The  great  goddess  who 
was  the  wife  of  Odin  viewed  it  with  especial  favour,  and  regarded 
the  maiden  who  could  spin  quickly  and  neatly  as  a  fitting  match 
for  the  greatest  of  her  husband's  heroes.  She  has  long  been 
dethroned  and  obliged  to  wander  about  incognito ;  but  as  Berchta 
or  Frau  Hohle,  by  whatever  name  indeed  she  may  be  known  to  the 
descendants  of  her  ancient  worshippers,  she  remains  true  to  her 
old  love  of  this  occupation.  She  tends  the  flax-fields  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  care,  and  keeps  a  jealous  guard  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
spinning-room.  She  secures  a  merry  Christmas  to  the  delt  and 
diligent  maid,  and  takes  care  in  due  time  to  provide  her  with  a 
good  husband  and  a  comfortable  home ;  while  she  sends  the 
ugliest  and  most  impudent  of  her  imps  to  tie  knots  in  the  hair  of 
the  careless  hussy  who  lets  her  thread  get  entangled  or  ill-uses  her 
wheel.  It  is  long  since  any  one  has  seriously  believed  such 
stories ;  but  the  sentiment  they  embodied  was  till  very  recently 
alive  in  Germany. 

So  on  the  first  day  of  the  spinning  season,  as  soon  as  the  even¬ 
ing  meal  was  finished,  girls  might  be  seen  trooping  down  the 
village  street,  each  carrying  her  wheel,  to  the  appointed  house. 
The  matron  was  ready  to  welcome  them  to  the  warm  dwelling- 
room,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  were  all  seated  and  had  begun 
to  chat  and  spin.  Everything  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a 
wheel  was  freely  admitted ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was  only  the 
unmarried  girls  that  came.  After  the  gossip  of  the  day  had  been 
thoroughly  threshed  out,  the  old  songs  were  sung  and  the  old  tales 
told  ;  and  they  never  seemed  to  pall  the  simple  audience.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  much  of  the  legendary  lore 
of  Germany  has  been  preserved.  The  stories  a  girl  first  heard  in 
the  spinning-room  she  told  long  years  afterwards  to  the  grand¬ 
children  clustering  around  her  knee.  So,  mid  song  and  chatter 
that  never  interfered  with  the  work,  the  time  would  pass  away 
till  eight  o’clock  struck.  Then,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  door 
would  open,  and  such  of  the  youths  of  the  village  as  had  discovered 
that  there  was  something  in  life  more  amusing  than  skittles  would 
steal  shyly  in.  At  first  they  would  stand  in  sheepish  groups  near 
the  door,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  would  find  themselves,  they 
hardly  knew  how,  close  behind  the  objects  of  their  admiration, 
and  then  there  was  low  talk  which  was  rendered  inaudible  to  the 
bystander  by  the  purring  of  the  wheels.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  thread  spun  at  such  times  was  apt  to  be  a  little  deficient 
in  quality ;  but  only  an  hour  was  allowed  to  such  frivolity ;  as 


soon  as  nine  struck  the  girls  returned  to  their  homes,  to  meet  at 
the  next  house  on  the  following  evening. 

In  the  good  old  times,  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  was 
usually  held  at  the  clergyman’s  house — that  is,  if  he  was  a  married 
man  and  well  stricken  in  years,  and  then  his  wife  and  daughters 
would  take  their  places  beside  their  neighbours,  though  they 
rarely  followed  them  to  other  houses.  These  meetings,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  somewhat  lugubrious  affairs.  The  girls  felt  they 
must  be  on  their  best  behaviour,  and  the  few  youths  who  ven¬ 
tured  up  to  the  parsonage  put  on  their  best  coats  and  their  church 
manners.  They  were  generally  well  known  to  be  betrothed  to 
one  of  the  maidens  present ;  but  they  seemed  ashamed  of  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  stood  looking  fixedly  at  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  room  except  at  her.  Still  these  opening  assemblies 
were  felt  to  be  good  things.  They  were  a  kind  of  grace  before 
meat,  which  lent  a  sanction  to  the  levities  of  the  following 
evenings ;  and,  besides,  they  were  a  great  honour,  for  no  one 
thought  of  going  without  being  especially  invited,  and  no  one  was 
invited  of  whom  the  Frau  Pastorin  did  not  approve. 

The  circle  that  began  at  the  parsonage  closed  at  the  ale-house  ; 
but  on  that  night  the  spinning  was  little  more  than  a  farce.  The 
hostess,  it  is  true,  had  prepared  her  best  private  room  for  her 
company  ;  but  they  had  no  heart  for  work.  They  knew  that  the 
hall  above  had  been  heated  and  lighted,  and  the  village  fiddler 
engaged,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  tiresome  clock  would  drag  its 
slow  hands  round  to  seven,  the  young  men  would  break  in  upon 
them,  and  lead  them  away,  after  a  little  feigned  reluctance,  to 
dance,  sing,  and  play  forfeits  till  midnight.  On  such  occasions 
the  mirth  might  not  be  very  refined,  but  it  was  both  innocent  and 
sincere,  and  on  the  following  evening  the  girls  would  assemble 
quite  soberly  at  the  first  house  in  the  village  except  the  parsonage. 

Such  was  the  social  influence  of  spinning  in  the  villages.  It 
played  almost  as  important,  though  a  less  picturesque,  part  in  the 
houses  of  the  yeomanry  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  country.  As  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  the  little  children 
had  been  put  to  bed,  and  soothed  to  sleep  by  singing  and  sugar¬ 
plums,  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  elder  daughters  would  bring 
out  their  wheels.  Soon  after  the  maidservants  would  enter,  one 
by  one,  each  bouncing  an  awkward  courtesy,  and  take  their  seats 
at  a  distance  from  their  mistress  great  enough  to  denote  respect 
without  preventing  conversation.  AVhen  the  day  had  passed 
quietly  over,  the  talk  did  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  the  village  ; 
but  if  one  of  the  maids  was  conscious  of  having  been  seen  to  fail 
in  any  of  her  duties,  she  would  take  this  opportunity  of  excusing 
or  begging  pardon,  in  some  indirect  way,  for  her  neglect ;  if  the 
mistress  knew  she  had  been  unnecessarily  sharp  or  harsh,  she  would 
either  ask  the  girl  she  had  offended  to  start  one  of  her  favourite 
tunes  or  begin  the  air  herself,  and  thus  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
without  humiliation  to  either  party.  The  hours  spent  in  spin¬ 
ning  were  hours  of  comparative  social  equality,  and  women  of  tact 
and  intelligence  often  used  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  of  inestimable  value  to  their  servants.  As  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  each  knew  she  was  spinning  her  own  flax  for  her  own 
dowry,  she  was  more  ready  to  listen  to  advice  and  criticism  than 
she  might  have  been  if  she  were  working  for  another. 

In  the  country,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  villages,  Love,  as  he  is 
used  to  do,  found  out  his  way,  and  the  last  hour  was  understood 
to  belong  to  him,  though  some  transparent  stratagem  was  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  If  one  of  the  man-servants  had  cast  an  eye  on 
any  of  the  maidens,  he  usually  found  about  eight  o’clock  that  he 
had  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  say  to  the  master, 
which,  if  he  were  not  at  home,  could  only  be  confided  to  the 
mistress.  After  a  word  or  two  a  jug  of  small  beer  was  handed  to 
him,  and  he  was  asked  to  take  a  seat,  which  he  usually  found  in 
the  very  place  he  most  desired.  Youths  from  the  neighbouring 
farms  would  wander  over  with  impossible  messages,  and  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  so  that  during  the  last  hour  other  things 
besides  flax  were  spun.  At  such  a  time,  while  sipping  your  host’s 
oldest  wine  with  him  at  a  side-table,  it  was  often  amusing  to 
watch  the  simple  wiles  of  rustic  coquetry.  When  the  favoured 
lover  of  two  girls  entered,  each  would  instinctively  move  her 
chair  to  make  room  for  him  at  her  side,  and  then  spread  her 
petticoats  to  a  prodigious  extent  to  hide  the  fact.  When  he 
endeavoured  to  place  himself  by  the  first,  she  would  say,  “  Why 
do  you  come  here  ?  There  is  room  enough  over  there  by  Anna  ”  ; 
and  if  he  bashfully  followed  her  suggestion,  Anna  would  retort, 
“  Why  don’t  you' go  to  Elze  ?  Didn’t  you  see  she  made  room 
for  you  as  soon  as  von  came  in  P  ”  And  so  the  strife  went  on 
through  Cupid’s  whole  litany,  which  remains  much  the  same  in 
whatever  dialect  it  may  be  spoken. 

Spinning  by  hand  is  now  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  few  of  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen  have  ever  seen  a 
spinning-wheel  except  on  the  stage,  and  in  Germany,  too,  the  old 
customs,  the  old  habits,  the  old  occupations,  are  gradually  giving 
place  to  new.  Human  fingers  cannot  vie  with  machinery  in 
deftness  and  certainty.  But  in  the  Spinnstuben  Germany  is  losing 
a  social  element  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace.  The  factory 
life  that  must  succeed  them  seems  sadly  prosaic  in  comparison ; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that,  whatever  may  become  of 
them  and  the  other  relics  of  the  olden  time,  Love’s  catechism  will 
never  remain  unasked  or  unanswered,  and  that,  wherever  Love 
passes,  Poetry  will  assert  her  right  of  way. 
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XErHEEOCOCCYGIA-Z£\Z-HAMMERSMITH. 

THE  evil  communications  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  having  cor¬ 
rupted  the  good  manners  of  the  Daily  News,  the  readers  of 
the  morning  paper  have  nearly  as  good  a  chance  as  those  of  the 
evening  one  of  an  “  interview.”  On  Thursday  last  the  Daily  News 
interviewed  Mr.  William  Morris — Mr.  Morris,  the  poet,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  called  for  distinction’s  sake.  Here  Mr.  Dullman  interrupts  and 
savs,  “  Oh  yes,  you  disapprove  of  interviewing,  and  you  are  goint* 
to  write  an  article  on  an  interview.”  Precisely,  Mr.  Dullman  we 
disapprove  of  interviewing,  and  we  are  going  to  write  an  article  on 
an  interview.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  hating  the 
traitor,  but  making  proper  use  of  the  results  of  his  treason,  is,  if  judi¬ 
ciously  applied ,  a  most  proper  as  well  as  a  most  useful  and  ancient  prin¬ 
ciple.  And,  secondly,  though  the  interview  is  a  silly,  a  vulgar, 
and  a  very  inconvenient  way  of  eliciting  on  one  side  or  uttering  on 
the  other  the  views  of  any  person  on  any  subject,  yet  when  those 
views  are  once  put  forth  in  print  they  become  as  much  publica 
materies  as  the  report  of  a  trial  or  of  a  speech  in  Parliament  or  on 
the  platform.  If  this  argument  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr. 
Dullman,  he  shall  have  no  better  ;  indeed  it  is  possibly  disobedience 
to  an  invaluable  precept  of  the  Scriptures  to  give  him  any  ar°-u- 
ment  at  all.  J  ° 

The  Daily  News'  interviewer  went  to  talk  to  Mr.  William 
Morris  about  Socialism,  and,  with  that  strict  equity  which  is 
natural  to  us,  \ve  shall  admit  that  he  reported  the  talking  without 
any  sauce  of  remarks  about  Mr.  Morris's  hair  or  his  bools  or  the 
colour  of  his  shirts,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He,  the  reporter, 
confesses  ingenuously  that  he  has  not  given  the  “  tire  and 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Morris  s  words,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear 
testimony  to  the  strict  truth  of  this  statement.  For  so  excellent 
an  artist  iu  English  as  Mr.  Morris  used  to  be,  his  utterances  here 
recorded  are  curiously  ineffective,  though  by  no  means  less  so  than 
his  written  words  in  Socialist  periodicals,  since  he  left  off  poetry 
which  he  understood,  and  took  to  politics,  of  which  he  knows’ 
nothing.  Nor  is  the  matter  much  better  than  the  form.  People 
who  remember  a  certain  correspondence  in  the  Standard  not 
many  months  ago  may  have  faintly  hoped  that  Mr.  Morris  would 
give  the  Daily  News'  interviewer  some  new  lights  on  that  very 
difficult  point  of  conscience  and  conduct,  the  fact  of  a  capitalist 
anti  “  profit-monger  "  denouncing  capitalists  and  profit-mongers 
without,  as  far  as  is  known,  making  the  least  attempt  to  pour 
his  capital  into  the  lap  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Socialist 
Church,  or  to  divide  his  profits  weekly  with  the  sons  of  toil 
who  make  them.  These  things,  apparently,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  mention  ;  at  .least  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  denounced 
profit-mongers  quite  easy  and  free,  and  the  polite  interviewer 
was  as  careful  to  abstain  from  any  reference  to  wall  papers 
.la  well-bred  men  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  company  are  said  to 
be  to  avoid  talking  of  a  screw-steamer  or  a  corkscrew,  nay 
even  of  an  election  scrutiny,  or  a  newspaper  letter  signed 
'Scrutator.  This  reticence  does  the  highest  credit  to°Mr. 
Morris’s  conscious  innocence  and  to  the  fine  feelings  of  the  inter- 
viewer :  but  it  perhaps  deprives  the  interview  of  somethin"' 
ol  its  piquancy.  However,  we  must  take  interviews  as  we  find 
them.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Morris  wants  “  an  educated  revolu- 
^9*?-  j  e i  should  say  that  the  eflect  of  educatiou  iu  any  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Morris  can  be  supposed  to  use  the  word  wouldfinl'allibly 
be  that  nobody  would  rcvolute.  But  perhaps  as  a  poet  Mr.  Morris 
has  a  liner  insight  into  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  than  we 
can  boast.  An  interesting  work  just  published  informs  us  that  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  was  led  . to  discover  the  non-existence  of  God  by 
meditations  on  the  existence  of  whooping-cough,  and  after  this 
singular  version  of  tar-water  and  the  Trinity,  accordin'*  to 
the  kirk  of  the  other  complexion,  all  things  become  possible. 

.r-  Morns  believes  that  “  the  old  order  can  only  be  overcome  bv 
lorce,  which  is,  by  the  way,  so  broad  a  hint  that  the  old  order 
should  prevent  itself  from  being  overthrown  by  promptly 
scragging  the  new,  that,  if  we  or  any  other  wicked  aristocrat 
cynics  had  given  it,  Justice  would  have  shrieked  at  us.  In  order 
to  compass  this  system  of  intelligent  destruction  on  the  banks  of 
the  1  h ames,  Mr.  Morris  wants  “a  body  of  able,  high-minded 
competent  men.’  When  Mr.  Heady  and  Mr.  Highmind  and’ 

.'  r.  Competent  havo  assembled  to  the  number  (as  it  is  stated 
in  the  orderly  mathematical  fashion  which  frequently  distinguishes 
crazes  of  this  kind)  of  two  thousand,  they  are  to  preach  a  change  I 
involving  a  life  in  which  every  human  being  should  find  un- 
i  -copo  for  his  best  powers  and  faculties.”  “  Je  demande 
-  lessieurs,  je  demande  l’urrestation  des  coquina  et  des  laches” 
was  surely  a  small  order  compared  with  this.  When  Mr.  Morris 
was  young— and,  it  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  when  ho  was  not 
loolisli  he  wrote  a  delightlul  story  about  a  person  who  painted 
God  s  judgments  in  purple  and  crimson.  In  what  colours  do  you 
paint  a  life  m  which  every  human  being,  &c.  ?  The  colours  of 
the  lunar  rainbow  F  ^ 

It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  upper  classes  (and,  the  whole 
cbeme  being  quite  definite,  it  may  be  well  for  everybody  to  know 
that,  according  to  the  interviewer,  but  whether  on  Mr.  Morris’s 
authority  or  not  is  not  quite  clear,  he  is  an  upper  class  if  ho  has 
more  than  300/.  a  year,  and  iu  the  millennium  will  bo  taxed 

accordingly)  to  feel  that  Mr  Morris  would  like  to  convert  them 

£ri.  JS  Lat  fe-r1  utake  il  “Khtin*  (wu  heartily  hope  he  I 
is  right),  but  be  would  like  them  to  be  convinced  beforehand  ilmt 
they  have  no  business  to  fight.  This,  by  the  way,  argues  a  very- 
decent  conception  of  strategy  on  Mr.  Morris’s  part'  for  when  you 
have  got  i  allot-  and  Davor,  and  Mens  non  conscia  recti  among 


[  y°a1'  loe3>  then  you  Can  go  in  and  win.  But  how  the  wicked 
I  300/.  a  year  upper  classes  are  to  be  convinced  of  sin  Mr.  Morris  did 
not  inform  the  interviewer.  Only  he  strenuously  protested  that  it 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  Socialism  would  be  “  bovine  toil 
m  a  drab  universe.”  That  particular  form  of  God’s  judgments  will 
not,  Mr.  Morris  says  apparently,  be  painted  in  drab.  The  poet 
then  cursed  Free-trade  and  competition,  and  people  who  care  for 
nothing  but  profits  (here  the  temptation  above  referred  to  must 
have  been  awfully  strong  on  the  interviewer),  and  so  forth. 
And  he  blessed  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  students’  Socialist  society 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Radicals,  we  learn,  “must 
give  up  their  Radicalism  before  they  become  Socialists,” 
which  accounts  for  the  sadly  insufficient  character  of  Mr. 
Guainberlain  s  Socialist  orthodoxy.  Another  saying,  which  the 
interviewer  found  “  pithy,  ’  was  that  in  Germany  Socialism  was 
organized,  powerful,  and  consistent,  because  “  the  Reichstag  is  the 
only  platform  where  German  Socialism  can  assert  itself :  in  Eng¬ 
land  anybody  can  say  anything  anywhere.”  This  is  by  far  the 
most  telling  tribute  to  freedom  of  speech  that  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  Then  Mr.  Morris  comminuted  war  and  Colonial 
federation  (a  device  to  keep  up  profit-mongering),  and  avowed 
that  the  working  classes  are  not  Jingoes.  And  he  confessed  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  had  unluckily  had  a  little  split, 
which  is  melancholy,  but  by  no  means  contrary  to  precedent.  And’ 
he  summed  up  to  the  effect  that  “  the  abolition  of  classes  would 
tend  to  the  general  elevation  of  all  society  aud  that,  “  wheu  the 
change  comes,  there  will  be  no  discontented  class  left  to  form  the 
elements  of  a  new  revolution.”  In  this  last  remarkable  proviso 
timid  persons  may  see  an  awful  threat  to  which  Marat’s  request 
lor  so  many  hundred  thousand  heads  was  mild,  while  others  may 
chuckle  over  the  guarantee  which  Mr.  Morris  thus  gives  that  his 
revolution  will  arrive  exactly  at  the  same  time  as  MM.  les 
Coquecigrues. 

A  Society  for  the  Utter  Abolition  and  Total  Suppression  of 
Discontent.  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  any  of  the  other  seventy- 
tour  comedies  dont  V Eternal  s  amuse  a  more  amusin'*  scene  has 
recently  been  put  ou  than  the  solemn  formulation  of  such  a  pro- 
Ject7  ..  f',°body  has  ever  been  able  very  clearly  to  understand  the 
Socialist  programme  tor  doing  away  with  classes  or  with  property 
01  with  profits  or  with  anything  else  except  heads  and  the  pro¬ 
sperity  qt  a  country.  But  even  the  lucubrations  of  that  remark¬ 
able  Socialist  who  not  very  long  ago  devoted  much  time  and  pains 
to  the  task  of  showing  that  the  probable  presence  of  more  salmon 
than  sprats  or  more  sprats  than  salmon  oil  the  fishmongers’  slabs 
in  the  co-operative  communities  of  the  future  could  be  adjusted  so 
as  not  to  oileud  the  principle  of  equality  might  turn  pale  if  he 
were  asked  to  organize  the  suppression  of  discontent.  How  is  it 
going  to  oedone?  By  the  simple  recipe  of  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s 
queen,  “  0:1  with  his  head”?  Your  poets  are  often  terribly 
bloodthirsty  follows  when  they  take  tc  practical  politics  ;  but,  if 
Mr.  Morris  is  going  to  cut  off  the  head  of  everybody  who  is  dis¬ 
contented,  he  will  suddenly  be  confronted  with  an  appallin'*  com¬ 
plication  of  the  problem  in  the  shape  of  discontent  on  the  part  of 
the  executioners.  No  doubt  the  abolition  of  discontent  follows  on 
the  discovery  of  a  life  in  which  every  human  being  should  find  un¬ 
restricted  scope  for  his  best  powers  and  faculties;  or  perhaps  the 
discovery  qt  a  life,  &c.,  follows  on  the  abolition  of  discontent.  To 

KT-ir126  wl?ich  Pair  of  propositions  or  to  both  of  them  Mr 
\V  nliam  Morris  is  heartily  welcome. 

^  ,ce  desastre  ?  N’est-ce  pas  artistiquement 

complet.  asked  llfoophile  Gautier  pathetically  enough  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  country’s  downfall  aud  the  misery  and  disarray  of 
i  ans  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  chances  of  a  quiet  old  a<*e 
Ot  another  kind,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  artisticallv  complete  and 
rounded  oil,  is  this  spectacle  of  the  intellectual  disaster  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  ot  a  man  who  could  once  write  The  Earthly  Paradise  and  can 
now  formulate  these  two  propositions  about  tile  disappearance  of  all 
discontented  classes  and  the  change  involving  a  life  in  which  everv 
human  being  finds  unrestricted  scope  for  his  best  powers  and 
laculties.  Mr.  Morris  cannot  look  out  of  his  window,  or  into  his 
looking-glass,  or  back  over  his  life  without  seeing  how  flatly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  course  of  nature  and  experience— a  course  with 
which  the  arrangements  of  society  have  nothing  to  do— is  this 
cloud  castle  of  his.  His  very  arguments,  or  what  he  apparently 
gives  for  arguments,  trip  him  up.  One  of  his  pithy  remarks, 
according  to  the  interviewer,  whs  “Competition  develops  its 
opposite  Socialism.”  And  would  not  Socialism  develop  its  oppo¬ 
site  competition  ?  All  things  are  double,  one  against  another  is 
an  uncommonly  truo  saving,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  as  true  for  oue 
end  of  the  pair  as  for  the  other.  But,  Socialism  once  gaioed, 
nothing  apparently  that  has  happened  is  going  to  happen  any 
further;  discontent  having  Ceased,  milk  and  honey  having  begun 
to  flow,  and  everybody  having  been  set  down  to  the  equal 
banquet  (for  ourselves,  wo  do  not  like  either  milk  or  lmnev 
much,  and  are  rather  glad  to  thiuk  that  Mr.  Morris’s  “cultured” 
propagandists  will  probably  have  finished  us  bv  that  time)  the 
course  of  nature  will  bo  changed.  “The  little' hawks,”  us ’Mr. 
h.  Y\.  Newman  once  rapturously  put  it  in  an  argument  against 
flesh-eating,  will  no  more  display  their  “divine  dexterity  ”  in  spit¬ 
ting  the  little  larks ;  the  mice  will  havo  one  eternal  game  in  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  cat ;  t  he  result  of  the  taxation  of  all 
incomes  over  three  hundred  a  year  will  euable  the  three-hooped 
pot  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  an  Earthly  Ruradise  (quito  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Morris  used  to  sing  so  sweetly)  will  come  into 
existence  and  never  bo  disturbed  by  supply  and  demand, or  human 
greed,  or  nature  s  grudging,  or  the  laws  ol'  mechanics  and  chemistry.1 
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Now  there  are,  doubtless,  as  an  authority  which  Mr.  Morris  knows 
-verv  well  lias  it,  “  Help-runes,  Love-runes,  and  great  Power-runes, 
for ‘whomsoever  will,  till  the  world  falls  in  ruin.”  But  we  do  not 
think  that  the  counsel  to  seud  divers— that  is  to  say,  two  thousand— 
vouno-  men,  high-minded  and  well-educated,  to  preach  the  abolition 
of  discontent  and  the  importance  of  discovering  a  lite  in  wined 
every  human  being  shall  tind  unrestricted  scope  in  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  nature  and  human  nature,  is  one  of  them. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 


riTHE  controversy  over  the  restoration  of  Westminster  Hall  still 
X  shows,  by  fitful  revivals,  how  much  it  has  interested  the 
public,  and  we  may  profitably  take  a  general  glance  at  the  main 
features  of  a  question  which  has  been  rather  unsatisfactorily  de¬ 
layed  through  the  adjournment  having  cut  short  the  deliberations 
of  a  Committee  which,  as  rumour  says,  was  much  clogged  by  the 
rare  gifts  of  obstruction  displayed  by  a  Scotch  member  whose 
capacities  in  that  way  would,  if  utilized  in  a  wider  and  more 
public  area,  have  put  to  shame  even  the  masterpieces  ot  lush 
daring. 

The  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the  controversy  are 
really  simple,  and  seem  to  us  to  have  been  handled  in  a  simple 
and  straightforward  manner  by  the  protagonist  Mr.  Pearson. 
When  the  heavy,  insipid,  and  incongruous  Law  Courts  were 
pulled  down,  unwept  by  all  men  except  Precentor  Venables, 
the  west  flank  of  Westminster  Hall  was  revealed,  as  a  building 
impressive  in  its  quiet  dignity,  if  only  as  a  contrast  to  Barry’s 
overladen  stretches  of  wall,  and  flanked  by  flying  buttresses 
rao-ged  and  dilapidated,  but  massive  and  stately.  Mr.  Lefevre, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  wisely  called  in  Mr. 
Pearson  to  advise  on  the  treatment  of  the  discovery,  and  over  his 
suggestions  the  fight  has  since  been  raging.  The  first  idea  of  the 
public  was  probably  to  mend  and  leave  ;  but  Mr.  Pearsons  Report 
easily  showed  that,  like  other  first  ideas,  it  was  a  crude  one.  A 
laro-e  portion  of  the  wall  which  had  been  laid  bare  was  of  Norman 
date,  and  archieology  called  for  its  preservation,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  without  something  being  done  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather.  Furthermore,  there  was  evidence  that  the  original 
treatment  of  the  west  side  of  Richard  ll.’s  Hall  was  that  of  a 
flanking  cloister-like  building,  no  doubt  of  two  stones  elevation, 
between  the  piers  of  the  buttresses  and  the  wall  of  the  Hall,  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  to  allow  the  flying  buttresses  to  appear  above,  span¬ 
ning  its  roof,  and  surmounted  by  the  windows  of  the  Hall.  In 
fact^  this  building  survived  in  a  mangled  condition  down  to  the 
present  century,  although  buried  in  a  mass  of  parasitical  construc¬ 
tion.  So  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  came  into  being  like  the  result  ot 
a  mathematical  deduction.  The  attached  cloister-like  building  ot 
two  stories  would  preserve  without  burying  the  Norman  walling , 
it  would  show  as  much  of  tlm  flying  buttresses  as  the  original 
architects  contemplated  showing;  it  would  support  the  Hall 
where  it  was  weakest;  and  it  would,  on  the  upper  floor  at  all 
events,  yield  a  few  more  rooms  available  for  pub  ic  use.  1  he 
style,  of  course,  would  he  the  well-known  one  of  Richard  11.  s 
days.  There  was  one  more  feature  about  the  plan.  There  would 
have' been  a  difficulty  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Hall  where 
it  abuts  on  New  Palace  Yard  ;  but  at  this  point  the  foundations 
were  found  of  a  building  of  Henry  III.  date,  projecting  at  right 
angles  to  the  Hall,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged,  disguised,  and 
turned  into  a  music-room  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently 
appropriated  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  finally  demolished 
in  this  century.  To  reproduce  this  would  have  been  impossible, 
while  reason  dictated  producing  its  equivalent  in  a  building  fol¬ 
lowing  its  general  lines,  but  carried  out  in  the  lorms  of  Richard  II.  s 
days.  We  need  not  encumber  the  narrative  by  considering  the 
best  uses  to  which  this  could  be  put,  as  to  which  the  obstructives 
have  set  up  a  subsidiary  controversy  as  a  handy  means  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  main  issue.  .  _  ,  .  ,  T,  •„ 

Such,  in  its  general  features,  is  Mr.  Pearsons  project.  It  1.. 
no  literal  restoration.  The  materials,  actual  or  documentary,  on 
which  such  a  restoration  could  be  based  have  long  perished. 
Neither  is  it  a  helpless  abandonment  to  inevitable  decay  of  a 
tottering  monument,  such  as  the  stupid  argot  of  the  day  pleases  to 
call  preservation.  It  is  something  more  wise  and  practical  than 
either— namely,  the  conservative  development  in  its  ancient  spirit, 
and  with  its  ancient  features  accentuated,  of  a  building  which  is 
of  unique  and  equal  interest,  as  it  belongs  to  the  past  and  the  pre- 

The  suspension  of  the  Committee  postpones  the  publication  of 
the  authentic  reports  of  the  evidence.  But  notices  more  or  less 
accurate  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  whole  bevy  of  our  best  architects  appearing  to  support  then- 
distinguished  colleague.  The  evidence  on  the  other  sule  is  stil 
incomplete ;  but  it  requires  to  be  much  strengthened  it  it  is 
to  carry  conviction.  It  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  the  dreary 
iteration  of  that  which  is  uncontested  on  the  other  side— namely, 
that  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  is  not,  cannot  be,  and  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be,  the  literal  restoration  of  the  lost  original.  But  then 
it  goes  wild  in  attempting  to  define  what,  in  the  absence  o 
the  impossible,  should  be  done  with  Westminster  Hall  which 

obviously  cannot  be  allowed  to  stay  ns  it  is.  After  much  medi¬ 
tation,  a  very  untenable  scheme  was  propounded  in  this  wise.  I 
is  conceded  that  something  must  be  done  to  protect  the  Norman 
wall.  But,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pearson’s  protecting  building  is  in 


the  style  not  of  Victoria  but  of  Richard  II.,  it  is  a  sham,  but 
a  building  quite  as  little  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  a  “post  and 
pan  ”  erection  of  plaster  and  blackened  beams,  like  a  Cheshire 
barn  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  is,  according  to 
those  gentlemen,  no  sham,  and  ought  to  be  erected.  .  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  seriously  with  such  absurdity.  The  abortion  would  he 
glaringly  mean  and  incongruous,  while  the  premisses  of  the  cavil¬ 
lers  ought  only  to  lead  them  to  advocate  a  shed  of  corrugated 
iron.  A  suggestion  was  thrown  out  of  reducing  the  cloister-like 
building  to  a  single  story.  Mr.  Pearson  objected  that  it  would 
not  be  'true  to  archaeology  nor  so  effective,  and  that  it  would  be 
too  like  the  aisle  of  a  church.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the 
design  had  better  he  left  as  it  is ;  hut  we  believe  that  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  models  will  he  provided  of  the  two  ideas. 
Vague  suggestions  were  thrown  out  of  raising  the  roof  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall  and  of  altering  the  proportions  of  the  windows,  to 
which  we  can  only  refer  by  way  of  protest  against  such  stupid  van¬ 
dalism.  Mr.  Charles  Barry's  filial  piety  led  him  to  draw  a  red  her¬ 
ring  across  the  path  of  the  Committee  by  advocating  a  return  to 
his°  father’s  costly  proposal  of  enclosing  New  Palace  \ard  on  the 
west  and  the  north  with  buildings  iu  the  style  of  the  remaining 
Palace,  and  a  great  gateway  at  the  angle,  and  of  continuing  the 
pile  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall.  lie  was  listened  to  with  respect, 
but  the  suggestion  did  not  commend  itselt  to  the  judgment  ot  any 
of  the  Committee.  The  very  first  middle,  article  of  the  very  first 
number  of  the  Saturday  lieview  deals  with  the  project,  and  it 
must,  we  believe,  rest  content  with  such  immortality.  Some  ot 
the  controversialists  have  laboured  to  discredit  Mr.  Peaison  s 
conception  by  the  contention  that  iu  the  old  times  the  flank  ot 
Westminster  Hall  was  not  visible,  nor  intended  to  bo  . so,  but 
they  break  down  at  the  important  period  of  its  erection.  In 
Henry  VIII. ’s  days  it  was  much  hemmed  in,  but  the  buildings 
by  which  it  was  encumbered  were  of  relatively  late  date,  and 
even  then  it  was  more  visible  than  the  advocates  of  this  paradox 
are  willing  to  admit.  Anyhow,  the  changed  condition  of  the 
present  Palace  of  Westminster  reduces  this  argument  to  very 
minute  dimensions.  Mr.  Pearson’s  suggestion  of  improving  the 
dwarfed  and  uurly  modern  towers  which  flank  the  facade  ot 
Westminster  Hall  by  adding  an  additional  story  in  a  more  rich 
and  ornate  as  well  as  correct  style  is  only  an  accessory  leature  ot 
his  project,  and  may  be  separately  treated.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  attending  this  change  seems  to  us 
incontestable. 


ON  AN  EXPRESS  ENGINE. 

IT  is  a  somewhat  unpromising  morning— the  river  is  dark  with 
fo<r  and  the  huge  arch  of  the  station  nearly  hidden  by  mist 
and  steam.  A  cold,  damp  wind  makes  the  passengers  hurry  into 
the  carriages,  and  strikes  us  sharply  as  we  step  on  to  the  toot-plate 
of  the  engine  which  has  just  joined  the  train.  But  as  we  get 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  screen  we  feel  a  generous  and  slightly 
unctuous  sensation  of  warmth  very  comforting  to  a  chilly  man. 
The  brasswork  of  the  engine  shines  brilliantly,  the  footboard  has 
been  newly  scrubbed,  and  the  driver  and  stoker  stand  waiting  lor 
the  signal.  The  needle  shows  that  the  steam  is  just  below  the 
pressure  at  which  it  would  begin  to  blow  oil;  the  water  in  the 
gauo-e-glass  is  just  where  it  ought  to  be;  in  tact,  the  engine  is  in 
perfect  condition  and  ready  for  a  start.  The  line  is  clear,  the 
Guard’s  whistle  is  answered  by  our  own,  and  we  glide  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  past  the  last  lew  yards  of  the  platform.  The  driver 
opens  the  regulator  till  he  is  answered  by  a  few  sounding  pulls 
from  the  fuunel,  and  then  stands  on  the  look-out  for  signals  so 
numerous  that  one  wonders  how  he  can  tell  which  of  the  many 
wavin'*  arms  is  raised  or  lowered  for  his  guidauce.  So  he  goes  on, 
with  baud  on  regulator  and  lever,  gradually  admitting  more  steam 
as  signal  alter  signal  comes  nearer  and  then  flies  past  us,  till  at 
last  we  are  clear  of  the  suburbs  and  tind  ourselves  on  a  gentle 
incline  and  a  straight  road,  with  the  open  fields  on  either  side. 
It  is  now  that  the  real  business  of  the  journey  begins.  Locomo¬ 
tives  are  as  sensitive  and  have  as  many  peculiarities  as  horses, 
and  have  to  he  as  carefully  studied  if  you  would  ride  them  last 
and  far.  The  lever  is  put  into  the  most  suitable  notch  tor 
working  the  steam  expansively ;  the  driver’s  hand  is  on  the 
regulator,  not  to  be  removed  for  the  rest,  ot  the  trip;  the 
furnace-door  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  tiling  begins  in  earnest. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  that  the  regulator  controls  tbe  supply  of  steam  from  the 
boiler,  while  the  lever  enables  the  driver  to  reverse  the  engine, 
or  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  expand  the  steam  by  cutting  it 
off  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  engine  answers  to  the 
appeal  like  a  living  thing,  aud  seems,  with  its  steady  beat  and 
sonorous  blast,  to  settle  down  to  its  work.  .  It  is  pleasant  from 
our  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  screen  to  see  this  preparation  lor  the 
work  ahead— the  absolute  calm  of  driver  and  stoker,  who  exchange 
no  word,  but  go  steadfastly  and  quietly  about  their  business;  to 
feel  the  vibrations  from  the  rails  beneath  throb  through  one  with 
slowly  incrca-ing  rapidity,  or  watch  the  trees  and  bouses  go  past 
as  gulls  flap  past  a  boat.  For  there  is  a  certain  apparent  swagging 
movement  of  tbe  objects  past  which  one  travels  which  can  only 
be  likened  to  the  peculiar  flight  of  a  large  sea-bird.  But  now 
there  are  signs  of  increased  activity  on  the  foot-plate;  the  stoker 
is  busy  controlling  the  feed  of  water  to  the  boiler,  and  fires  at 
more  frequent  intervals;  the  driver’s  hand  moves  nl toner  as  he 
coaxes  and  encourages  the  engine  along  the  road,  his  slightest 
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gesture  betraying  the  utmost  tension  of  eye  and  ear ;  the  stations, 
instead  of  echoing  a  long  sullen  roar  as  -we  go  through  them,  flash 
past  us  with  a  sudden  rattle,  and  the  engine  surges  down  the  line, 
the  train  following  with  hot  haste  in  its  wake.  We  are  in  a  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  noise  is  deafening.  Looking  ahead,  we  see  an  ap¬ 
parently  impenetrable  wall  before  us.  Suddenly  the  whistle  is 
opened,  and  we  are  in  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England. 
The  effect  produced  is  the  opposite  of  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  a  railway-carriage,  tor  the  change  is  one  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light  rather  than  from  light  to  darkness.  The  front  of 
the  fire-box,  foot-plate,  and  the  tender,  which  had  been  rather 
hazily  perceived  in  the  whirl  of  surrounding  objects,  now  strike 
sharply  on  the  eye,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from  the  tire,  while  over¬ 
head  we  see  a  glorious  canopy  of  ruddy-glowing  steam.  The 
speed  is  great,  and  the  flames  in  the  fire-box  boil  up  and 
form  eddies  like  water  at  the  doors  of  an  opening  lock.  Far 
ahead  we  see  a  white  speck,  which  increases  in  size  till  the 
fierce  light  from  the  tire  pales,  and  we  are  once  more  in  open  day. 
The  weather  has  lifted,  the  sky  is  grey,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
appearance  of  mist.  The  hills  on  the  horizon  stand  out  sharply, 
and  seem  to  keep  pace  with  us  as  the  miles  slip  past.  The  line  is 
clear  ;  but  there  is  an  important  junction  not  far  distant,  and  wo 
slacken  speed,  to  ensure  a  prompt  pull-up  should  we  find  an 
adverse  signal.  The  junction  signals  are  soon  sighted;  neither 
caution  nor  danger  is  indicated  ;  and,  once  clear  of  the  station,  we 
steam  ahead  as  IVist  as  ever.  One  peculiarity  of  the  view  of  the 
line  ahead  strikes  us.  Looking  at  a  railroad  line  from  a  field  or 
neighbouring  highway,  even  where  the  rails  are  laid  on  a  steep 
incline,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  road  is  not  very  strikingly  appa¬ 
rent.  Seen  through  the  weather-glass,  the  track  appears  to  be 
laid  up  hill  and  down  dale,  like  a  path  on  the  downs  above  high 
clifls.  Over  it  all  we  advance,  the  engine  labouring  and  puffing 
on  one  or  two  heavy  gradients,  in  spite  of  a  full  supply  of  steam, 
or  tearing  down  the  inclines  with  hardly  any,  or  none  at  all  and 
the  brake  on.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that,  like  modern  men, 
modern  engines  have  been  put  upon  diet,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  indulge  in  so  much  victual  as  their  forefathers.  The  engine- 
driver,  like  the  doctor  of  the  new  school,  is  determined  not  to 
ruin  his  patient  by  over-indulgence,  and  will  tell  you  severely 
enough  that  “  he  will  never  be  guilty  of  choking  his  engine 
with  an  over-supply  of  steam.’’  In  the  meantime  the  character 
of  the  country  we  travel  through  has  changed.  It  has  become 
more  open,  and  there  is  a  still'  sea-breeze,  which  makes  itself 
distinctly  felt  through  the  rush  of  air  produced  by  the  speed 
at  which  we  are  going.  \\  e  fly  past  idle  streams  and  ponds, 
and  as  the  steam  swirls  over  them  are  disappointed  at  pro¬ 
ducing  so  little  ellect ;  but  the  ducks,  their  inhabitants,  are  well 
used  to  such  visitations,  and  hardly  deign  to  move  a  feather. 
Suddenly  we  plunge  into  a  series  of  small  chalk-cuttings,  and  on 
emerging  from  them  find  ourselves  parallel  with  a  grand  line  of 
downs.  We  speed  by  a  curve  or  two  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
6ea=hore  ;  one  more  tunnel,  and  with  steam  oil',  we  go  soberly  into 
the  last  station.  But  there  is  one  step  more.  The  breeze  blows 
about  our  ears.  Before  us  the  rails  are  wet,  for  the  sea  swept  over 
them  not  many  hours  since,  and  to  accomplish  the  last  few  yards 
of  our  journey  the  lever  controlling  the  sand-box  must  be'used 
liberally,  to  prevent  slipping ;  the  signal  is  given,  and  at  a  walking 
pace  we  make  our  way  to  where  the  steamer  is  awaiting  us.  A 
gentle  application  of  the  brake  pulls  us  up,  and  the  journey  is  over. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  as  the  engine  stands  quietly  under  the  lee 
of  the  pier  while  the  driver  examines  the  machinery,  and  the  fire, 
burned  low,  throws  out  a  gentle  warmth  as  we  stand'  before  it,  that 
half  an  hour  ago  we  were  tearing  along  the  line  at  full  speed, 
while  the  foot-plate  that  is  now  so  pleasant  to  lounge  on  throbbed 
beneath  us.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  kill  time  ns  best  we 
may  till  the  return  trip  many  hours  hence.  It  scarcely  promises 
to  be  as  comfortable  as  our  morning  ride,  for  the  weather  has 
changed,  it  is  blowing  half  a  gale,  and  the  rain  comes  down  in 
sheets.  Our  train  is  timed  to  start  in  the  small  hours,  and  the 
night  seems  dirty  and  depressing  enough  as  we  make  our  way 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the  refreshment- room,  where  a  melan¬ 
choly  Italian  sits  in  sad  stute  eating  Bath-buns  and  drinking 
brandy.  Me  walk  past  the  train,  laden  with  miserable  sea-sick 
humanity,  and  slop  on  the  engine,  which  stands  in  the  dark  at 
the  end  of  the  platform.  Time  is  up,  and  we  pass  from  the 
dim  half-light  ol  the  station  into  outer  darkness.  A  blacker 
night  there  could  hardly  be — looking  ahead  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  one's  own  reflection  in  the  weather-glass.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  obscurity,  which  suddenly  changes  to  a  rich 
light  as  the  whistle  is  opened  ami  we  enter  a  tunnel.  The  effect 
is  far  more  striking  than  in  the  daytime.  The  light  is  more 
concentrated,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  wo  have  just  entered 
might  be  the  entrance  to  Ilades— for  there  is  no  tell-tale  spot  of 
light  to  prove  to  our  sen.-es  the  existence  of  any  opening  at  the 
other  end.  1  he  sound  echoed  from  the  walls  and  roof  has  a 
tremendous  quality,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  grand  sort  of 
Wagnerian  rhythm  making  a  vast  crescendo,  till  with  a  rush  we 
clear  the  tunnel  and  are  once  more  under  the  open  sky.  The  pace 
is  increasing,  the  steady  beat  of  the  engine  tells  more  distinctly  on 
the  ear  than  in  the  day-time— the  foot-plate  is  lit  up  by  the  glare 
froiii  the  fire-door ,  but  still  there  i9  nothing  to  be  .seen  ahead  but 
the  impenetrable  night.  Looking  back,  however,  the  scene  is  very 
diflerent.  The  tender  and  gnard’s-van  glow  in  the  light  thrown 
by  the  fire,  trees  and  houses  by  the  side  of  the  track  stand  out 
sharply  fora  moment  and  are  then  lost  to  sight,  the  light  from  the 
carriage  windows  produces  the  effect  of  the  wake  of  a  ship  seen 


from  the  stern.  Gradually  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  leaving 
the  sky  clear.  The  moon  is  seen  fitfully  through  the  whirling 
steam,  the  surrounding  country  is  visible  for  miles  round.  The 
effect  produced  is  unspeakably  beautiful.  In  the  meantime  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  working  of  the  engine.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  take  note  that,  although  the  engine  we  are  now  on,  and 
that  which  took  us  from  London  belong  to  the  same  type,  their 
performances  are  somewhat  different.  No  two  engines  ever  re¬ 
semble  each  other,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  may  have  been 
built  from  the  same  plan,  neither  do  any  two  drivers  manage  their 
engines  precisely  in  the  same  way.  We  have  in  this  instance  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  two  diflerent  methods  of 
driving.  It  is  the  driver's  principal  object  to  get  the  required 
amount  of  work  out  of  his  engiue  with  the  smallest  possible 
expenditure  of  coal  and  water.  To  obtain  this  result  the  steam 
must  be  worked  expansively,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  valve- 
gear  in  such  a  position  by  means  of  the  lever  that  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinders  is  cut  oft',  ns  we  have  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  before  the  piston  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  full  stroke.  There  are  two  ways  of  controlling  the 
speed  of  au  engine  worked,  as  all  locomotives  are  worked  now, 
expansively.  You  may  keep  the  regulator  wide  open,  so  that  there 
is  always  a  full  supply  of  steam  on  its  way  to  the  cylinders,  in 
which  case  you  increase  or  diminish  the  speed  by  using  the  steam 
more  or  less  expansively  through  the  agency  of  the  lever.  Or  you 
may  work  with  the  same  amount  of  expansion  throughout  the 
journey,  and  have  command  of  the  engiue  by  constantly  changing 
the  position  of  the  regulator.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men 
|  who  employ  the  latter  method  save  something  by  it — although 
(  this  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  driver  who  is 
bringing  us  rapidly  nearer  to  London,  for  unlike  the  driver  whom 
we  accompanied  on  the  daylight  journey,  his  hand  is  not  often  on 
the  regulator.  As  we  rush  on  past  counties  signals,  punctual  to 
the  minute,  yet  always  having  ample  time  to  slacken  speed  before 
we  come  to  the  places  where  the  different  coloured  lights  cluster 
thickest,  we  are  reminded  once  more  how  much  is  required  of  an 
express  engine-man,  besides  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
machinery  he  has  to  control.  Travelling  at  night  at  a  great  9peed, 
he  must  know  every  inch  of  the  road  by  heart — where  an  incline 
begins  and  where  it  ends — and  the  exact  spot  at  which  every 
signal  along  the  line  may  be  first  sighted,  lie  must  have  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  the  working  of  the  traffic  on  both  the  up  and 
down  lines,  and,  above  all,  must  be  ready  to  act  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  should  anything  go  wrong.  Mr.  Michael  Reynolds’s 
publications  have  done  much  towards  enlightening  the  public  on 
these  points,  but  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  who  really  know  the 
amount  of  toil  and  danger  cheerfully  faced  by  the  men  on  the 
I  engine,  who  hold  their  lives  in  their  hands  day  after  day  for  many 
years.  These  thoughts  occur  to  us  as  we  recross  the  Thames  and 
pull  up  at  the  platform  after  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  run. 


MR.  LELAND’S  ALGOXQUIXS. 

SOME  time  since,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Leland's  interesting  Algon¬ 
quin  Legends  of  New  England,  we  doubted  whether  he  had 
established  a  direct  connexion  between  the  mythology  of  the 
Norsemen  and  that  of  the  Wabanaki.  Thus  we  wrote,  “  The  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  names  Lox  and  Lola  seems  curious.  But 
does  it  prove  more  than  the  divine  name  Ra  in  Egypt  and  Mangaia, 
or  than  the  fact  that  the  rat  is  the  sacred  beast'  of  Ra?”  Since 
these  remarks  appeared  in  the  Saturdag  Review  Mr.  Leland  “has 
learned  by  letter  that  Lox  is  among  the  Passatnaq  uoddy  Indians 
only  a  modern  form  of  the  word  Loki  itself— that  is,  of  the  devil 
of  mischief — and  that  a  bad  or  immoral  man  or  woman  is  still 
called  Loki-hegan,  meaning  ‘  of  the  nature  of  Loki  or  Lox.’  ” 
“  Hegan,”  says  his  correspondent  (Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Brown),  “is 
an  affix  to  many  words,  and  means  ‘  like.’” 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  to  which  Mr.  Leland,  on  the  whole, 
inclines.  We  admit  that  the  Algonquin  Lox  is  a  being  who,  in 
trickiness  and  malevolence,  and  in  some  adventures,  resembles 
the  Norse  Loki.  But  as  beings  of  similar  perversity  are  extremely 
common  in  the  myths  of  the  lower  races,  as  they  act  as  Ahriman 
to  some  other  figure's  Orrnuzd  all  over  the  world,  we  did  not  feel 
inclined  at  once  to  believe  that  Lox  was  more  than  the  Algonquin 
form  of  this  widespread  conception.  Ilia  name,  Lox,  might,  we 
argued,  resemble  Loki  by  a  mere  coincidence,  just  as  it  resembles 
Loxius,  especially  as  we  do  not  see  any  likeness  between  the  name 
of  his  adversary,  Glooskap,  and  that  of  any  Scandinavian  god. 
But,  if  Lox  cau  be  proved  to  be  a  modern  form  of  Loki,  that, 
of  course,  alters  the  case.  IIow  is  the  proof  obtained  ?  Does 
Mr.  Leland's  informant  find  the  name  Loki  still  in  tho  memo¬ 
ries  of  early  Indians,  or  does  she  infer  its  existence  from 
the  term  Loki-hegan  ?  In  the  latter  case  only  philologists 
learned  in  Algonquin  can  deal  with  the  argument.  Apparently, 
ns  Professor  Max  Muller  and  Mr.  Tylor  have  boen  telling  us,  tlio 
familiar  Totem  is  not  a  Red  Indian  word  at  all,  though  it  is  de¬ 
monstrably  older  than  Schoolcraft  and  the  present  century. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  Algonquin  philologist,  we 
cannot  quite  accept  Loki  as  an  old  form  of  Lox,  if  tho  belief  in 
its  antiquity  is  based  on  Loki-hegan.  Very  probably  tho  inference 
may  bo  correct ;  but,  in  tho  meantime,  a  benevolent  neutrality 
must  be  the  altitude  of  any  mythologist  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
Algonquin  dialects  and  their  structure,  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
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Iceland's  informant  has  oral  or  manuscript  authority  for  “  Lolii  as 
an  older  form  of  Lox. 

Mr.  Leland  also  writes  as  follows,  and  his  communication  will 
be  received  with  much  interest  by  every  one.  concerned  about 
the  diffusion,  transmission,  and  origin  of  mythical  narratives 
“  The  Algonquin  Legends,  of  379  pages,  contains  only  about 
one-fourth  of  all  which  I  have  collected,  and  I  am  continually 
receiving  more*  My  latest  acquisition  is  a  number  of  veiv 
remarkable  ancient  poems  in  Passamaquoddy  which  would 
of  itself  form  a  second  volume.  These  were  obtained  for  me 
by  an  educated  Indian  with  great  trouble  among  the  old  men 
of  the  tribe.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  such  collection  of 
Red  Indian  songs  was  ever  made  before  by  any  white  man. 
Through  all  these  stories  and  poems  there  are  constant  repe¬ 
titions0  of  incidents  found  in  the  Edda,  narrated  in  a  Norse- 
like  manner,  and  in  a  broken  metre,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  old  Norse  poem.  It  is  true  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  legend  of  the  giants  fishing  for  a  whale 
and  their  contest  with  cold  and  the  Song  of  Hymir  in  the  Edda 
■may  be  a  mere  accident ;  but  when  we  find  that  about  twenty-five 
lines  in  the  two  poems  are  almost  the  same,  even  the  little  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  whether  guest  or  host  shall  carry  the  boat  or  row,  &c., 
being  identical  in  both,  it  may  fairly  be  admitted  that,  if  this  be 
all  mere  chance  coincidence,  it  is  little  less  than  marvellous.” 

If  twenty-five  lines  of  the  two  poems  prove  “  almost  the  same 
— that  is,  to  include  numerous  verbal  resemblances— then,  indeed, 
the  sceptic  must  give  up  his  contention,  unless  he  be  one  of  those 
thoroughgoing  unbelievers  who  will  rather  hold  that  Mr.  Leland 
has  been  imposed  on  by  some  learned  Red  or  White  informant, 
than  that  the  Norse  settlers  could  transmit  their  sagas,  names, 
poetry,  and  all,  through  the  Eskimo  to  the  "\\  abanaki.  Scarcely 
any  amount  of  resemblance  in  matter,  we  confess,  will  convince  us 
that  a  myth  has  been  transmitted,  if  the  races  which  possess  it  lie 
sufficiently  wide  apart.  The  Australians  have  an  Iroquois  flood- 
myth,  very  peculiar  in  character  (the  deluge  being  caused  by  a  frog 
or  toad),  and  Australians  and  Red  Indians  both  have  a  very 
curious  myth  setting  forth  that  “  the  bear  does  not  die,”  though 
the  Australian  “  native  bear  ”  is  not  the  same  animal  as  the  bear 
which  comes  so  freely  into  Greek  and  Northern  religions.  How 
closely  an  Aht  story  and  a  Basuto  story,  from  North-West  America 
and  South  Africa,  may  resemble  each  other,  Mr.  Farrer  has  set 
forth  (in  parallel  columns)  in  his  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs 
(p.  245).  No  one  will  say  that  the  Ahts  told  the  Basutos 
the  tale,  nor  that  the  Basutos  communicated  it  directly  to 
the  Ahts.  Another  reason  for  the  resemblance  appears  to 
exist.  But,  when  Mr.  Leland  promises  us  an  Algonquin  poem 
almost  identical  with  a  Scandinavian  poem  throughout  five-and- 
twenty  lines,  then  we  confess  that  the  resemblance  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  transmission.  The  arrangement,  however,  as  to 
whether  guest  or  host  should  row  might,  we  think,  readily  be  de¬ 
veloped  wherever  such  a  story  had  been  invented.  On  the  whole 
topic  we  await,  with  interest,  the  publication  of  the  poems  col¬ 
lected  by  the  educated  Indian.  For  complete  proof,  and  wholly 
to  rout  the  extreme  sceptic,  it  will  be  desirable  to  show  that  the 
educated  Indian  was  not  so  educated  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Edda  hi  the  original,  or  in  translations.  Otherwise  the  enemy  will 
aver  that  the  educated  Indian  is  an  Algonquin  M‘Pherson  or 
Verkovitch.  Mr.  Leland  complains  that  we  spoke  of  him  as 
having  “  strained  ”  the  resemblance  between  Norse  and  Algonquin 
myth, "without  supporting  the  allegation  with  examples.  Readers 
who  care  for  the  matter  will  consult  their  own  interests  best  by  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Leland’s  own  boob,  which  will  repay  them  in 
various  ways.  "We  oiler,  however,  one  example  in  which  we  think 
Mr.  Leland  does  see  stronger  resemblances  than  we  can  perceive 
(p.  207). 

Lox  had  a  brother  (we  must  condense  the  tale),  who  married  a 
Red  Squaw.  When  she  was  touched  the  colour  came  off.  She 
was  kept  in  a  box.  One  day  the  brother  saw  Lox  with  red  fingers. 
“  You  have  taken  my  wife  out  of  the  box,”  he  cried.  Lox  denied 
it.  This  happened  again.  Lox  again  denied.  Then  first  his 
ri>ffit  foot,  as  he  thought,  and  then,  as  he  thought,  his  left  foot, 
gave  him  the  lie,  and  he  cut  them  off;  but  other  members  cried 
out  and  testified  against  him.  So  he  killed  kimsell. 

Mr.  Leland  writes:—"  Lox,  in  these  tales,  is  the  Evil  Principle 
—that  is,  a  Giant  by  birth.”  lie  also  (p.  1 54,  note  2)  is  apparently 
“  the  Lox  or  Wolverine  of  the  Passamaquoddy.”  Does  this  mean 
that  the  Lox  is  a  recognized  name  of  an  actual  animal  ?  In  that 
case,  is  “  the  Lox  or  Wolverine”  so  named  from  Loki  ?  Might  not 
Loxias  and  A vkos  be  offered  a9  the  origin  of  “  Lox,  the  Wolverine, 
by  a  daring  etymologist  ?  However,  we  are  wandering  from  the 
point.  Mi\  Leland  says,  referring  to  Lox’s  talking  feet:— “His 
two  feet  in  this  story  are  male  and  female ;  they  talk  as  if  they 
were  human.”  Does  Mr.  Leland  learn  from  the  Passamaquoddy 
original  text  that  the  feet  were  male  and  female?  There  is 
nofhing  to  show  it  in  his  English  version  of  the  myth.  Unless 
Mr.  Leland  has  evidence  which  he  does  not  give  (p.  207)  to  prove 
that  the  feet  of  Lox  were  male  and  female,  the  resemblance  to  a 
Norse  legend  which  he  asserts  is  rather  feeble.  The  Norse  legend 
is  that  one  of  Ymer's  feet  begat  offspring  on  the  other.  Thus  the 
case  stands  : — Passamaquoddy  tale — Lox's  feet  (and  other  parts  of 
him)  can  speak.  Norse  legend — I  mer’s  feet  (not  Loki  s')  begat  on 
each  other  a  six-headed  son.  Mr.  Leland  finds  a  six-headed 
person  in  a  Passamaquoddy  tale,  The  Three  Strong  Men.  In  the  tale, 
is  the  six-headed  one  said  to  be  the  son  of  Loxs  feet  ?  If  this  is 
not  so,  and  if  Mr.  Leland  cannot  prove  that  Lox's  feet  are  male  and 
female,  we  must  retain  our  conviction  that  the  resemblance  is 


strained  throughout.  Lox  is  made  out  to  be  related  to  a  Norse 
Giant  (not  Loki)  because  Lox  is  “  the  Evil  Principle,  that  is,,  a 
Giant  by  birth.”  But  is  the  Algonquin  Evil  Principle  necessarily 
a  Giant  by  birth?  Then, because  Lox’s  feet  (and  not  his  feet  alone)' 
can  speak,  a  resemblance  is  found  to  a  tale  of  a  Norse  Giant  (not 
Loki)  whose  feet  have  a  son.  The  six-headed  one  we  leave  out  of 
account,  till  we  learn  whether  in  Passamaquoddy  he  appears  as 
the  child  of  Lox’s  “  male  and  female  ”  feet.  That  many  Algonquin, 
incidents  and  ideas  do  very  closely  resemble  Norse  incidents  and 
ideas  we  freely  admit.  But  they  also  resemble  Greek  myths;  so 
as  to  the  question  of  transmission  we  remain  undecided,  expecting 
Mr.  Leland's  Passamaquoddy  poems.  No  other  attitude,  we  think, 
would  be  strictly  scientific. 

Mr.  Leland  ends  his  communication  to  us  with  the  following 
words: — “  In  conclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  book  or  its  review,  I  would  state  that  the  devil 
of  the  Norse  mythology,  like  that  of  the  Algonquin,  is  peculiar  in. 
being  diabolically  mischievous,  that  there  are  a  score  of  adven¬ 
tures  and  incidents  (of  which  the  resemblance  is  not  at  all  strained) 
common  to  the  two,  and,  finally,  that  both  bear  the  name  of 
Loki.” 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

THE  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  at  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  last,  after  preaching  in 
his  cathedral  the  previous  Sunday  evening,  to  all  appearance  in 
his  usual  health,  has  fallen  with  startling  effect  on  the  diocese  and 
the  Church  generally.  And  yet  there  is  something  not  inappro¬ 
priate  in  this  tranquil  and  painless  close  of  an  uneventful  but  not 
otiose  or  unhonoured  career.  The  Bishop  passed  away  quietly  m 
his  sleep  from  heart  disease  at  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Epiphany — the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and, 
within  two  days,  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  his  own  translation. 

_ seemingly  without  suffering,  certainly  without  the  protracted 

suffering  incidental  to  a  la9t  illness.  If  that  nation  is  to  be  called 
happy  which  has  no  history,  a  somewhat  similar  benediction  may 
be  pronounced  on  Bishop  Jackson’s  ministerial  and  episcopal^ 
course.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  brilliant  or  “  epoch-making 
about  it,  but  neither  is  there  anything  unworthy  or  inadequate. 
To  use  familiar  language,  he  was  always  careful  and  zealous  to 
discharge  his  duty  conscientiously  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
Providence  called  him,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lite  he 
filled  stations  of  high  importance  and  responsibilit\\  Ihe  leading 
events  of  his  career  may  be  recorded  in  very  lew  words.  Born  in 
181 1  and  educated  at  Reading  School  under  the  famous  Dr.  Valpy 

_ whose  name  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  dim  past  of  scholastic 

historv— Mr.  Jackson  went  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where 
in  1833  he  took  a  first  in  classical  honours,  leaving  the  Univer¬ 
sity  just  as  the  Tractarian  revival  was  about  to  begin.  He  was 
ordained  soon  afterwards,  and  from  1836  to  1846  held  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  Proprietary  School  at  Islington,  and  during  the 
later  part  of  the  time  held  also  the  incumbency  of  St.  James  s, 
M  us  well  Hill.  He  is  said  at  that  period  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Evangelical  party,  partly  perhaps  because  it  was  the  dominant 
religious  party  wiien  he  entered  on  his  public  life*  and  he  ne\ei> 
either  then  or  afterwards,  attached  himself  to  any  other.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  an  “  Evangelical  Bishop  ”  he  was  not,  in  the  sense  oi 
the  term  applied  to  some  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  episcopal  nominees, 
whom  it  is  needless  more  particularly  to  specify  here,  and  even  to 
one  or  two  prelates  of  later  date.  If  Bishop  Jackson’s  sympathies 
were  with  the  Evangelical  party,  it  is  the  more  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  never,  even  amid  all  the  bitterness  ot  religious  con- 
troversy,  accused  or  suspected  of  being  a  partisan,  while  still 
less  could  he  be  charged  with  the  selfish  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  laissez-faire  in  order  to  secure  himself  a  quiet  lite.  In  1846  he 
became  Rector  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  where  the  little  collection 
of  sermons  published  under  the  title  of  the  Sinfulness  of  Little 
Sins  by  which  his  name  is  best  known  in  literature,  was,  we 
believe,  preached;  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Bristol.  Next  year  he  succeeded  Bishop  Kaye  in  the  See  ot 
Lincoln,  which  he  held  for  sixteen  years,  being  himself  succeeded, 
in  1869  by  its  present  occupant,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  when 
the  See  of  London  was  vacated  by  Dr.  Tait’s  translation  to  the- 
primacy.  The  limits  of  that  huge  diocese  have  been  curtailed 
since  then  by  the  creation  of  the  new  See  of  St.  Albans  and  by 
more  than  one  process  of  readjustment,  while  its  labours  have  been 
somewhat  lightened  by  the  appointment  of  a  Suffragan  Bishop  ot 
Bedford,  but  it  still  numbers  over  three  million  souls,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  point  of  population  far  the  largest  diocese,  Anglican, 
or  other,  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  . 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  indifference  to  the  nation  or  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  whom  such  a  post  is  held.  In  Ireland  it  is 
commonly  said  that  “  the  Primate  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  is  always  designated  by  way  of  distinction— is  a  less 
influential  and  important  personage,  alike  mtke  Church  of  Ireland 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  than  his  brother  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  of  whom  however  he  takes  precedence  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  rank ;  and  this  is  natural  enough.  It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  the  same  of  the  English  Primate— altenus  orbis  lapa, 
as  he  has  been,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  not  inaptly  named— 
as  compared  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  London  indeed,  like 
Dublin,  is  a  capital  city,  and,  unlike  Dublin,  the  first  capital  m 
the  world;  but  Armagh  is  not  as  Canterbury.  The  Engfisfi 
Primate  is  much  more  than  the  titular  head  of  a  national  Church, 
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though  even  as  such  his  position  is  unique  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  what  nation  he  represents ;  but  moreover  he  administers 
in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  quasi-pa triarchal  office  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Anglican  Communion,  without  as  well  as  within 
the  four  seas,  and  it  rests  with  himself  only,  as  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Tait  showed  both  by  word  and  act,  to  make  that  office 
a  reality.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  next  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  the  Bishop  of  London  holds  the  most 
important,  though  not  in  ecclesiastical  rank  the  next  highest, 
position  in  the  English  Church.  And  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
distinguished  men  should  often  have  passed,  as  in  former  days 
Laud  and  Juxon,  in  living  memory  Ilowley  and  Tait,  from  the 
one  See  to  the  other.  The  two  last  named  are  further  remarkable 
as  having  been  consecrated  directly  to  the  See  of  London,  as 
were  also  some  of  their  predecessors  of  an  earlier  age,  but  the 
general  rule  has  been  to  translate  to  the  See  of  London  as  to 
Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  Bishop  Jackson’s  lot  in  both  his 
dioceses  to  succeed  men  of  eminence,  but  in  very  different  ways. 
Bishop  Kaye  of  Lincoln  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  had  at 
one  time  been  spoken  of  as  a  probable  candidate  for  the  primacy,  but 
he  wa3  a  prelate  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  dignified  and  gracious 
rather  than  energetic,  and  his  growing  infirmities  had  during  his 
later  years  unfitted  him  for  more  than  a  routine  discharge  of  epi¬ 
scopal  duties.  Bishop  J ackson  accordingly  had  no  light  task  thrown 
upon  him  when  he  succeeded  to  the  overgrown  and  somewhat 
neglected  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  he  laboured  assiduously,  and  not 
without  excellent  if  not  very  conspicuous  results,  during  the  sixteen 
years  he  held  that  See,  though  he  did  not  possess  the  special  gifts 
and  energies  which  have  made  the  episcopate  of  his  successor,  now 
unhappily  drawing  to  a  close,  part  of  the  Church  history  of  the 
day.  In  London  Bishop  Jackson’s  three  immediate  predecessors 
had  been  in  their  several  lines  men  of  mark,  and  the  two  last  at 
all  events  had  left  their  mark  permanently  on  the  diocese.  No 
two  men  could  well  be  more  unlike  in  disposition,  in  temperament, 
and  in  their  views  than  Dr.  Blomfield  and  Dr.  Tait,  yet  each  in 
his  own  way  did  much  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  work 
which  had  long  outgrown  the  existing  machinery,  and  to  organize 
new  methods  for  meeting  new  and  increasing  needs.  Of  Bishop 
Jackson  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  originated  much  that  is  new 
in  the  work  of  the  diocese ;  his  natural  temper  was  averse  to 
change,  and  he  only  sanctioned  latterly  and  after  long  hesitation 
the  introduction  of  a  Diocesan  Conference,  which  had  become 
general  elsewhere.  But  he  has  steadily  and  perseveringly  carried 
on  the  work  organized  by  his  predecessors  ;  “  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing  ”  is  perhaps  the  phrase  that  would  most  aptly 
characterize  his  diocesan  work  in  London.  There  was  a  simple 
directness  about  his  conduct,  alike  in  great  things  and  small, 
which  could  not  fail  to  win  confidence  and  respect.  Thus,  to  take 
but  one  instance,  when  the  same  authority  which  forbade  chasubles 
ordered  bishops  to  wear  a  cope,  he  was  the  first  and  almost  the 
only  one  of  them  to  set  an  example  in  his  own  person  of  the 
obedience  he  urged  upon  his  clergy.  There  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  he  had  no  personal  sympathy,  doctrinal  or  aesthetic,  with 
Ritualism,  and  when  he  passed  from  the  comparative  stagna¬ 
tion  of  his  first  diocese  at  Lincoln,  where  clerical  inertness 
was  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  contended  with,  to  the  seeth¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  turmoil  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  mis¬ 
call  “the  metropolitan  See,”  he  must  have  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  phenomenon  equally  strange  and  unwelcome.  Bat 
from  the  first  he  resolved  to  be  not  the  bishop  of  a  party  but 
of  the  Church ;  he  never  denounced  or  persecuted  those  whose 
convictions  he  did  not  share,  and  was  always  ready  to  recognize 
their  zeal  and  devotion  in  spiritual  labours,  though  it  is  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  that  he  has  steadily  lent  the  whole 
weight  of  his  personal  and  official  influence — too  often  at  the  cost 
of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation — to  carry  out  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  policy  of  conciliation  bequeathed  by  Archbishop 
Tait  from  his  deathbed,  and  which  could  not,  without  the  loyal 
support  afforded  from  so  influential  a  quarter,  have  made  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  permanently  felt.  In  the  closing  words  of  his  last 
Charge,  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  just  two  months  ago,  Bishop 
Jackson  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that,  when  his  work  was  over, 
he  might  at  least  be  “  permitted  to  believe  that  he  had  left  his 
diocese  in  a  state  ol  unity  and  peace.”  If  that  prayer  lias  in  large 
measure  been  answered,  and  the  asperities  of  religious  controversy 
have  been  toDod  dowu  both  in  the  diocese  of  London  and  beyond 
it,  without  compromise  of  principle  on  either  side,  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  result  is  mainly 
due  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  justice,  and  toleration  he  has  uniformly 
exhibited  in  the  administration  of  his  high  trust. 

A  vacancy  in  the  See  of  London,  whether  caused  by  death  or 
otherwise,  must  always  be  something  of  an  event  in  the  history 
of  the  national  Church,  and  a  grave  responsibility  devolves 
on  those  with  whom  it  rests  to  fill  it.  NVe  shall  certainly 
not.  emulate  tho  exauipl  •  of  some  of  our  contemporaries  in  lec¬ 
turing  the  Prime  Minister  on  tho  proper  method  of  discharging 
his  function  ol  adviser  to  the  Crown  in  this  matter,  the  more  so 
as  experience  proves,  and  it  is  no  cause  for  regret,  that  those  who 
have  a  candidates  name  ready  in  their  pockets  cannot  in  such 
cases  do  him  a  greater  disservice  limn  by  publishing  it.  Elections 
by  newspaper,  like  trials  by  newspaper,  are  neither  dignified  nor 
desirable  methods  of  procedure.  .Still  less  shall  we  endorse  the 
very  questionable  suggestion,  which  has  been  hazarded,  that  the 
prime  qualification  lor  a  Bishop  of  London  in  these  days  is  that 
he  should  have  more  faith  in  the  present  life  and  less  in  the  next 
than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  altogether  consistent  with— let  us 


say — the  etiquette  of  the  episcopal  office.  Religious  scepticism  or 
indifferentism  may  or  may  rot  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
we  must  plead  guilty  to  a  decided  repugnance  to  scepticism 
masquerading  in  lawn  sleeves  or  mitre.  It  is  a  spectacle  the 
world  has  witnessed  before  now,  and  the  sight  was  not  an 
edifying  one.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remember — what  has 
already  been  observed — that  there  are  precedents  both  ancient  and 
modern  for  raising  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  not  yet  on  the  bench  to 
the  See  of  London,  as  indeed  also,  though  more  rarely,  to  the 
primacy ;  but  in  neither  case  has  this  been  the  general  custom. 
And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention  names,  both  episcopal 
and  non-episcopal,  not  unworthy  of  the  vacant  throne.  The 
death  of  Bishop  Jackson  follows  closely  on  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  approaching  retirement  of  his  successor  in  the 
See  of  Liucoln,  and  the  rumoured  resignation  of  his  mitre  at 
no  distant  date  by  another  distinguished  scholar  and  divine. 
For  all  three  Sees  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  successors 
will  be  found  not  only  equal,  but  more  than  equal — though 
in  the  case  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  that  is  perhaps  a  sanguine 
aspiration — to  sustaining  with  vigour  and  success  the  high  standard 
of  episcopal  duty  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  them.  In  these 
days  Nolo  episcopari  may  well  be  the  sincere  ejaculation  of  many 
a  man  who  honestly  shrinks  from  a  responsibility  which,  even 
judged  by  the  world’s  estimate,  is  no  light  one.  But  for  that  very 
reason  those  who  have  a  real  aptitude  for  such  work  should  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  overstrained  humility,  and 
that  the  Church,  like  the  State,  lias  need  of  the  best  services  her 
sons  can  render  in  her  hour  of  trial.  It  is  an  old  patristic  saying,  Ubi 
Episcopus ,  ibi  Ecclesia.  We  might  perhaps  not  unfitly  enlarge  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  experience— notably  as  regards 
a  diocese  like  London — by  adding  Ubi  bonus  Episcopus,  ibi  bene 
cum  Ecclesia. 


TIIE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

THE  Gainsboroughs  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  number  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  as  against  two"  hundred  and  nine 
Reynoldses  last  year ;  and  they  are  supplemented  by  eleven  more 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  With  all  this  quantity  of  pictures  it  will 
be  only  a  very  unobservant  eye  which  will  fail  to  recognize  genuine 
work  by  the  artist,  and  we  confess  that  in  two  or  three  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  see  Gainsborough’s  hand  in  the  pictures  attributed 
to  him.  One  of  these  is  a  copy  of  Vandyck’s  portrait  of  Charles 
I.  on  horseback,  whether  the  Blenheim  picture  or  another  we 
cannot  say.  This  little  copy  was  sold  as  a  genuine  Vandyck, 
if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  a  few  years  ago  in  a  London 
auction-room,  and,  naturally,  fetched  a  very  modest  price.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  call  it  a  Gainsborough,  a  piece 
of  ingenuity  very  creditable  to  the  cleverness  of  the  owner.  At 
the  Academy  there  is  a  still  more  doubtful  picture  if  possible. 
It  comes  very  early  in  the  catalogue  and  has  no  pedigree  an¬ 
nexed  ;  but  even  the  best  pedigree  would  not  make  it"  a  good 
picture,  or  one  worthy  to  be  called  a  Gainsborough.  The 
Academy,  however,  shows  one  example,  which  is  so  remark¬ 
able  lor  beauty  that  only  the  “  Blue  Boy  ”  at  the  Grosvenor 
can  be  said  to  excel  it.  This  is  labelled  “  Squire  Hilliard  and 
his  Wife,”  and,  but  for  one  very  serious  defect,  would  probably 
merit  the  name  of  the  best  Gainsborough  extant.  The  landscape 
alone  would  make  this  a  great  picture.  The  white  Pomeranian 
is  better  than  a  Landseer.  The  figures  are  splendidly  drawn 
and  posed.  The  Squire  is  exceedingly  handsome,  but  wears  a 
discontented  expression ;  and  the  lady’s  face,  or  what  there  is 
of  it,  is  unlovely.  There  is  a  great  want  of  completeness  in 
this  part  of  the  picture,  which  otherwise  must  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  Among  the  other  Gainsboroughs  iu  the 
same  exhibition  we  may  mention  the  well-known  “  Be^ar 
Boys,”  lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  a  lovely 
portrait  of  Lepell,  Lady  Mulgrave,  lent  by  Mr.  Price,  which 
seems  to  want  colour ;  a  blue  landscape  of  great  depth,  lent  bv 
Mr.  Ilibbert;  and  another,  in  the  early  manner,  which  appears  to 
he  a  study  of  Suffolk  scenery,  and,  though  small,  closely  resembles 
the  early  picture  iu  the  National  Gallery. 

At  the  Grosvenor  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  “  Bluo  Boy.”  Tho  account  of  it  iu  the  Catalogue 
is  exceedingly  confusing.  There  is,  it  seems,  a  rival  picture, 
hut  where  Mr.  Stephens  forgets  to  tell  us.  This  rival  was  sold 
to  a  Mr.  Dawson  in  1856,  and  was  offered  by  him,  we  are  told,  to 
the  late  Lord  Grosvenor.  Ihe  late  Lord  Grosvenor  was  onlv  three 
years  old  in  1S56,  but  the  passage  may  not  be  intended  to  mean 
that  the  offer  was  made  in  that  year.  Tho  advantage  of  having- 
two  “  Blue  Loys  ’  in  one  family  probably  escaped  tho  observation 
of  the  Earl,  and  the  offer  was  not  accepted;  but  if  the  picture  is  still 
in  existence,  and  accessible,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  show  it  in  the  same 
room.  But  Gainsborough  almost  certainly  painted  tho  subject 
more  than  once,  if  not  more  than  twice.  '  The  present  example 
was  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  and,  tberelore,  eight  years 
before  Reynolds  expressed  in  a  lecture  the  silly  opinion  as  to  tho 
use  of  blue  in  a  picture.  It  cannot,  therefore,  as  has  been  supposd, 
have  been  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  lecture ;  but  Sir  Joshua 
bad  probably  expressed  his  views  before  he  put  them  into  the  lec¬ 
ture,  and  he  certainly  acted  on  them  in  his  pictures.  Mr.  Stephens 
quotes  them  tor  11s “  It  ought,  iu  my  opinion,  to  bo  indispensa¬ 
bly  observed  that  the  masses  of  light  iu  a  picture  be  always  of  a 
warm  mellow  colour,  yellow,  red,  or  a  yellowish  white.” 

Gainsborough,  as  we  see  iu  two  female  portraits  which  hang  on 
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the  same  wall  as  the  “  due  Boy,”  was  very  fond  of  blue  draperies, 
and  managed  that  colour  so  as  to  produce,  even  in  the  central  pic¬ 
ture  itself,  a  very  great  degree  of  harmony.  Master  Buttals  face 
is  very  red,  and  there  is  also  a  sufficiency  of  yellow  light,  so  that 
it  may  he  questioned  if  there  is  in  the  picture. much,  if  any,  more 
than  the  due  proportion  of  actual  blue.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compo¬ 
sition  in  primary  colours,  whereas  Sir  Joshua  prelerred  tertiaries. 

A  composition  by  Gainsborough  in  what  may  be  called  secondary 
colours  is  the  Hilliard  portrait  mentioned  above.  Vandyck,  as 
Mr.  Stephens  well  observes,  repeatedly  employed  masses  of  blue 
in  draperies ;  but  what  does  he  mean  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  “  Blue  Boy  ”  is  in  its  pathetic  motive  at  once  the  com¬ 
plement  and  the  antithesis  to  “Mrs.  Graham”  (born  Cathcart), 
now  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  F  Me  fail  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  phrase  “pathetic  motive.”  It.  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  aesthetic,  and  will  be  wisely  treasured  bv  diners-out  with 
“  genius  and  yearning  ”  and  other  slang  of  the  kind.  The  Academy 
Catalogue  says  nothing  about  the  “pathetic  motive  ’  of  the 
Hilliard  picture,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  should  express  a.  quarrel 
between  the  handsome  young  Squire  and  his  comparatively  ill- 
favoured  bride. 

There  are  two  or  three  versions  of  the  artist's  own  portrait, 
the  first  of  which  gives  Mr.  Stephens  occasion  for  a  delightful 
biography  of  Gainsborough.  In  several  particulars,  however,  he 
is  at  the  pains  of  contradicting  the  statements  made  on  subse¬ 
quent  pages,  and  the  reader  is  puzzled  which  assertion  to  accept. 
On  p.  8  we  read  that  Gainsborough  was  married  iu  1745,  and.,  as 
he  was  born  in  1727,  he  wanted  about  three  years  of  his  majority. 
But  on  p.  77  we  are  told  he  married  in  1754  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  But  as  Gainsborough  was  not  twenty-eight,  but  twenty- 
seven,  in  1754,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Stephens’s  first  asser¬ 
tion.  Close  to  the  artist's  own  portrait  is  the  large  picture  from 
Stratford-on-Avon.  David  Garrick  is  represented,  in  the  now 
famous  attitude  of  “  embracing  a  statue,”  and  bis  expression, 
especially  in  the  eyes,  is  vivacious, and  was,  no  doubt,  a.good  like¬ 
ness.  But  the  landscape  is  unwrorthy  of  the  artist,  being  wholly 
theatrical;  and  the  painting  of  the  drapery,  with  the  wooden  look 
of  the  legs, is  disappointing.  “Colonel  St.  Leger,  ’  lent  by  the  Queen, 
is  about  the  same  iu  size,  but  in  every  other  respect  a  very  superior 
work.  The  gallant  Colonel,  whose  portrait  by  Reynolds  was  at  the 
Royal  Academy  three  years  ago,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  his  extravagance,  and  his  wit ;  and  this  picture  somehow 
gives  us  an  impression  of  reality  very  rare  in  art.  Mr.  Stephens  is 
evidently  very  anxious  we  should  take  iu  and  thoroughly  as¬ 
similate  the  fact  that  this  picture  was  painted  for  “  the  Prince  of 
Wales,”  as  he  mentions  it  twice  himself,  and  quotes  a  similar  re¬ 
mark  from  “  Peter  Pindar.”  Is  he,  however,  correct  in  saying 
that  St.  Leger’s  mother  was  “  the  Hon.  Miss  Butler  ’  ?  According 
to  the  Peerages,  she  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  “  the  Honble. 
Thomas  Butler.”  “  This  work,  relegated  to  Hampton  Court,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  royal  possession  ;  its  counterpart  still  belongs  to  the 
St.  Leger  family.”  By  “  counterpart  ”  Mr.  Stephens  means  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Gainsborough  of  the  Prince. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  room  we  come  to  the  “  Harvest  Waggon. 
The  picture  is  disappointing.  There  has  been  too  much  praise 
lavished  upon  it.  As  a  fact,  it  is  a  brilliant  sketch,  full  of  power, 
full  of  the  skill  which  artists  call  “execution,”  but  only  half 
worked  out.  It  is  one  of  the  pictures  which  Gainsborough  gave  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Wiltshire,  of  Shockerwick,  near  Bath,  and  the  scene 
is  very  like  more  than  one  view  in  that  neighbourhood.  Wiltshire 
was  the  Bath  Carter  &  Patterson  of  the.  day,  and  used  to  take 
Gainsborough’s  pictures  to  London  free  ot  charge.  In  return  the 
artist  gave  him  some  of  his  best  w'orks.  They  remained,  at 
Shockerwick  very  little  known  till  the  death  in  1867  of  \V  iltshiie  s 
descendant,  a  gentleman  who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
supposed  highwayman  by  misadventure,  became  a  recluse  for  many 
years,  so  that  when  these  brilliant  Gainsboroughs  were  thrown 
upon  the  market  they  created  a  profound  sensation.  The  National 
Gallery  unfortunately  secured  only  one,  the  portrait  of  Richard 
Orpen,  parish  clerk  of  Bradford-on- Avon,  a  few  miles  from 
Shockerwick.  “  The  Parish  Clerk  ”  was  accustomed  each  Sunday 
evening  to  read  the  lessons  in  Mr.  Wiltshire  s  family,  and,  no 
doubt,  Gainsborough  caught  him  as  he  sat  on  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions.  The  Hay  Waggon  owes  its  chief  interest  to  its  contain¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  portraits  of  Gainsborough’s 
family,  and  of  a  white  horse  which  Wiltshire  gave  to  the  artist. 
The  elder  daughter  is  seated  in  the  waggon  and  the  younger  is 
climbing  up  to  a  placo  by  means  of  the  wheel.  Behind  two 
young  men  are  laughingly  struggling  for  a  draught  of  beer.  In 
the  background  is  a  beautiful  view  golden  with  sunset..  This 
picture  was  a  special  favourite  with  the  artist,  and  in  1S67 
it  fetched  3,097/.  10s. — a  high  price  at  that  time.  It  is  lent 
to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  Lord  Tweed  mouth,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880-81.  Over  this  work 
bangs  a  portrait  01  George  Ill.,  which,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
authentic,  goes  far  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  picture 
at  the  Royal  Academy  which  we  mentioned  above.  \\  ooden, 
ill-drawn,  inharmonious,  flat,  it  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
“  Countess  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Barbara  A  elver  ton,  as  well  as 
with  “  Lady  Eardley  and  her  daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Saye 
and  Sele,”  which  hang  below  it  on  either  side  of  the  W aggon.  Mr. 
Stephens  gives  us  no  particulars  as  to  these  ladies,  but  as  examples 

of  Gainsborough’s  power  ot  depicting  children  they  show  that  he 

was  a  worthy  rival  of  Reynolds.  On  the  same  wall  is  the  ill- 
tempered  face  of  a  “  Duke  of  Bedford”— a  marvellous  example  of 
character  and  study — and  beside  it  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  W  alker, 


which  we  mentioned  last  week  with  praise.  This  work,  hitherto 
unknown  to  fame,  has  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  it 
was  painted  ever  since.  Mrs.  W alker  died  in  1789;  and  the 
picture  is  exhibited  by  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  It  is 
in  the  most  perfect  preservation,  and  shows  Gainsborough’s  art  to 
great  advantage.  The  costume  is  black  and  blue,  and  very  simply 
but  carefully  painted. 


TIIE  RENAISSANCE  OF  PUGILISM. 

THE  revival — or,  to  use  a  term  which  many  people  think  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate,  the  “  recrudescence  ’ — of  prize-fighting 
is  a  phenomenon  which  can  no  longer  be  disbelieved  in.  Encounters 
with  the  bare  fists,  between  men  more  or  less  carefully  trained, 
and  for  stakes  of  various  amounts,  have  been  held  with  increasing 
frequency  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  a  success  that 
could  plainly  not  have  been  commanded  a  few  years  ago.  But, 
besides  those  battles  of  which  the  details  have  been  made  public, 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  have  been  many  others  fought  out 
quietly  in  the  presence  of  a  select  few  who  were  nowise  ambitious 
of  enlightening  the  general  public  as  to  their  proceedings.  Of  the 
latter  class  of  contests  nothing  has  accordingly  been  heard  except 
in  cases  where  the  police  have  intervened,  and  by  haling  the 
culprits,  or  such  of  them  as  they  could  catch,  before  the  magistrate 
have  divulged  what  but  for  their  appearance  would  have  remained 
a  secret.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  imagine  cases  ;  for  there 
are  plenty  in  which,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  the  daily 
papers,  a  regular  downright  set-to,  lasting  for  many  rounds  and 
many  minutes,  has  been  safely  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  by  the  discomfiture  of  one  antagonist  and  the 
throwing  up  of  his  sponge.  Why  or  how  this  altered  state  of 
things  should  have  been  brought  about,  it  would  puzzle  the  oldest 
“  paU-on  ”  of  the  ring  to  say.  Increasing  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
police  will  hardly  serve  as  a  plausible  excuse ;  and  it  would  be  still 
more  dillicult  to  pretend  that  remote  spots,  inaccessible  to  the  force, 
are  more  readily  tound  now  than  in  the  days  of  Lrettle  and  Irayers. 
Probably  no  man  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  our  guardians 
of  the  peace  will  deny  that  there  has  been  a  slacking  off  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  ten  years  ago  they  persecuted  the  sutviying 
pugilists,  and  made  it  almost  as  impossible  to  “bring  off”,  a 
fight  as  it  would  have  been  to  organize  a  bull-baiting  entertain¬ 
ment.  If  this  is  so,  the  abatement  of  energy  noticed  in  the  force 
can  hardly  be  due  to  anything  else  than  a  corresponding  abate¬ 
ment  in  the  tierce  enthusiasm  with  which  an  enlightened  nation 
was  supposed,  or  at  least  said,  to  deprecate  a  continuance  of  the 
doomed  sport.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  not  many 
months  ago  one  of  our  most  experienced  administrators  of  the 
criminal  law,  a  real  “red  judge,”  not  noted  for  his  leniency  to 
prisoners,  pronounced  from  the  bench  a  sentence  which  was.  re¬ 
garded  in  many  quarters  as  almost  an  eulogium  upon  prize-fighting. 
He  was  passing  judgment  upon  men  who  had  been  clearly  con¬ 
victed  of  that  heinous  offence  pleasantly  described  by  penny  papers 
as  “battering  one  another  for  the  sake  oi  filthy  lucre  ;  and  no 
doubt  an  exemplary  piunishment  as  well  as  a  fine  moral  lecture 
upon  the  iniquity  of  the  practice  was  expected  from  him.  But 
Mr  Justice  Hawkins,  instead  of  cursing  the  modern  successors  of 
Bendio-o  and  Tom  Spring,  went  within  a  narrow  shave  of  blessing 
them  altogether.  He  administered  to  them  a  trifling  punishment 
and  a  still  milder  rebuke,  and  assured  them  that  they  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  that  their  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  vicious 
or  disgraceful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strong  effect  ot 
this  judicial  statement  amongst  the  class  of  men  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  trial.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  official  protest 
made  against  the  sentimental  humanitariamsm  which  has  been 

so  rampant  amongst  us  for  several  years  past.  . 

Without  endorsing  that  view  of  the  matter  in  anything  like 
the  unqualified  sense  attributed  to  it  by  certain  sporting  men,  we 
must  admit  that  in  our  own  judgment  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  talked  about  prize-fighting  ever  since  the  time  when  it  was 
first  practically  ostracized  in  England.  That  there  are  great  and 
grievous  objections  to  it  no  one  need  dispute  ;  but  the  objections 
are  not  by  any  means  such  as  are  popularly  entertained  by  those 
persons  who ‘cry  out  most  loudly  against  it.  Nothing  can,  tor 
instance,  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  physical  pain 
or  “  torture”  suffered  by  pugilists  in  the  ring  is  materially  greater 
than  that  endured  by  men  who  engage  in  other  severe  bodily  com¬ 
petitions.  When  one  man  is  pitted  against  auother  in  any  pro¬ 
longed  trial  of  strength  and  endurance  combined  with  skill,  the 
evil  which  he  fears,  and  which  eventually  makes  him  or  his  op¬ 
ponent  succumb,  is  purely  and  simply  the  feeling  of  utter  ex¬ 
haustion  bv  which  he  is  precluded  from  continuing  the  struggle. 
Compared  “with  this  deadly  sensation,  which  for  the  time  pro¬ 
strates  all  powers  of  the  body,  all  minor  pains  and  griefs  sink  into 
quite  a  subordinate  place.  Compared  with  it  the  spur  and  the 
whip  feel  like  flea-bites  to  a  racehorse,  the  blisters  of  the  rowing 
man  become  an  insignificant  matter,  and  in  like  manner  the  hard 
knocks  received  by  the  fighting  man  are  regarded  with  tear,  not 
because  of  the  mere  pain  they  cause,  but  because  ot  the  tact 
that  they  take  out  of  him  so  much  of  his  remaining  force.  No 
one  of  course  likes  to  be  smitten  on  the  nose  or  in  the  mouth. 
The  sensation  is  unpleasant  even  to  the  most  hardened  pugi¬ 
list  •  for  the  theory  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  is  hardly 
more  true  of  the  prize-fighter  and  his  wounds  than  it  is  of  tbs 
storied  eels  and  their  sufferings  while  undergoing  the  process  ot 
flaying.  But  to  suppose  that  a  pugilist  strikes  his  flag,  or,  more 
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properly  speaking,  throws  up  his  sponge,  because  he  finds  that  his 
nose  is  becoming  sore,  or  because  he  feels  a  pain  in  his  ribs,  is  to 
mistake  altogether  the  whole  character  of  a  contest  of  strength 
between  two  highly-trained  Englishmen.  The  “  punishment  ” 
received  in  the  ring  differs  in  kind,  but  not  in  essence,  from  the 
punishment  suffered  by  a  running  man,  when  after  “  doing  all  he 
knows  ”  he  feels  his  strength  ebbing  away,  and  falls  back  out  of 
the  race  because  nature  refuses  him  the  force  necessary  to  retain 
the  lead.  The  best  judges  as  to  the  “  inhumanity  ”  of  a  fight,  as 
far  as  the  principals  are  concerned,  must  surely  be  the  principals 
themselves ;  and  not  one  of  these  will  say  that  they  see  any  more 
inhumanity  in  it  than  in  a  long-distance  race.  Another  objection 
which  is  more  specious  than  sound  is  that  the  ring  is  a  resort  of 
ruffians  and  blacklegs.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  is  no  doubt  unde¬ 
niable  ;  but  then  the  same  result  would  follow  in  the  case  of  any 
other  sport  which  was  tabooed  by  law.  Make  wrestling  or  single¬ 
stick  encounters  an  indictable  offence,  and  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  they  were  only  frequented  by  a  low  and  reckless  set  of  men. 

We  make  these  observations,  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
prize-fighting,  which  is  a  doomed  institution,  and  against  which 
many  much  more  valid  charges  may  be  brought,  but  in  order 
to  correct  certain  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  led  some  most 
amiable  and  well-meaning  persons  to  indulge  in  very  ridiculous 
tirades  against  the  “  cruelty  ”  of  such  contests.  If  we  were  asked 
to  say  what  is  the  most  valid  of  all  real  objections,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  upon  specta¬ 
tors  of  watching  a  fight.  Common  sense,  would,  it  is  true,  suggest 
that  the  spectacle  is  far  more  likely  to  act  as  a  deterrent  than  an 
encouragement.  But  a9  the  bull-fights  of  Spain  are  held  to  have 
vitiated  the  Spanish  character,  so  it  may  at  least  be  urged  as  an 
argument,  if  nothing  more,  that  the  example  of  violence  shown 
in  a  prize-ring  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  lookers-on. 
No  such  objection  can  be  urged  with  any  success  against  sparring 
matches  conducted  under  9trict  rules  and  under  the  supervision  of 
influential  amateurs.  Ladies  are  already  accustomed  to  look  on 
at  such  displays  at  assaults  of  arms,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
faint  or  shriek  or  protest  against  the  barbarity  of  the  exhibition. 
Yet  no  doubt  sparring  runs  much  risk  of  being  overwhelmed 
in  the  ruin  of  the  ring.  And  d  propos  of  the  connexion  that 
there  is  between  the  two  kinds  of  boxing — with  and  without 
gloves — it  is  worth  while  to  quote  a  remark  made  when  the 
great  glove  fight  in  New  York  was  stopped  by  the  police  about 
a  month  ago.  “  If  this  is  to  be  the  game,”  said  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  this  match  after  it  had  been  interrupted,  “  there  will 
be  nothing  for  it  but  a  quiet  time,  with  a  few  friends,  and  bare 
fists.”  The  dictum  expresses  roughly  but  clearly  enough  the  pro¬ 
bable  alternative  of  being  too  severe  in  repressing  that  sort  of  box¬ 
ing  which  still  pretends  to  legality.  There  are  many  who  believe 
the  recent  outbreak  of  prize-fighting  to  be  attributable  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  attempts  made  a  few  years  ago  to  put  a  stop  to 
boxing  and  sparring  altogether;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  which  has  been  already  noticed  is  freely 
ascribed  to  the  alarming  growth  of  stabbing  and  other  murderous 
assaults  which  occurred  immediately  after  the  crusade  against 
fighting  with  the  fists  or  the  gloves  had  been  successfully  preached. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  connexion  between  these 
groups  of  phenomena  is  one  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that  if  the 
natural  instinct  of  Englishmen  to  settle  their  quarrels  or  their 
merits  by  a  fair  hand-to-hand  encounter  is  not  allowed  to  display 
itself  in  a  match  with  the  gloves,  it  will  find  a  vent  either  in  fights 
with  the  ungloved  fists  or  in  conflicts  of  a  character  infinitely  more 
dangerous  and  disgraceful. 


THE  SHIPPING  TRADE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Bureau  Veritas,  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  world  consists  at  present  of  44,734  sailing  vessels,  mea¬ 
suring  13,010,879  tons,  and  of  8,433  steamers,  measuring  10,209,468 
tons.  'The  list,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  includes  only 
ocean-going  ships  measuring  more  than  50  tons  in  the  case  of  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  and  more  than  100  tons  in  the  case  of  steamers,  which 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  figures  given  by  the 
Bureau  and  the  official  figures  of  the  several  countries.  We  may 
add,  too,  that  in  the  list  is  inciuded  the  morcantile  marines,  not 
alone  of  the  civilized  countries,  but  even  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
is  usually  estimated  that  one  steamer  is  equal  in  efficiency  to  three 
Bailing  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  size,  because  of  its  greater 
speed  and  comparative  independence  of  weather.  On  this  estimate, 
the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  would  be  equivalent  to  a  little  more 
than  30,600,000  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
world  would  be  equal  to  a  sailing  fleet  of  somewhat  over  43  J  million 
tons.  The  British  shipping  separately  measures  a  little  over  4^ 
million  tons  of  sailing  vessels  and  nearly  6,600,000  tons  of  steamers. 
It  is  equal,  therelore,  to  about  24$  million  tons  of  sailing  vessels, 
so  that  it  considerably  exceeds  in  efficiency  the  total  mercantile 
mnrines  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Never,  therefore,  has  British 
supremacy  at  sea  been  so  decided  as  it  is  at  present.  Of  course 
we  must  not  forget  that  other  countries  in  the  past  have  possessed 
the  empire  of  the  sea— Tyre,  Carthage,  the  Italian  Republics,  and 
1  lollaud — and  all  have  lost  it  in  turn.  We  must  not,  therefore,  count 
too  confidently  upon  the  permanence  of  our  own  supremacy.  But  if 
our  shipowners  continue  to  exhibit  in  the  future  the  same  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy  which  they  have  exhibited  in  the  past,  and  if  our 
Government  displays  only  as  much  statesmanship,  there  is  no 


reason  why  our  mercantile  marine  should  not  continue  to  be  for  an 
indefinite  time  the  greatest  in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  we  possess 
at  present  an  enormous  advantage  over  all  other  countries.  It  is 
true  that  just  now  the  shipping  trade  is  depressed,  but  the  de¬ 
pression  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  universal, 
and  it  is  due  to  purely  temporary  causes.  Just  as  the  Americana 
constructed  too  many  railways  we  have  built  too  many  ships,  and 
with  the  same  result — there  is  not  enough  work  for  all  of  them  to 
do.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  depression  has  diminished  cargoes,  and  consequently  freights 
have  fallen  ruinously,  and  with  them  the  price  of  ships.  During 
the  past  year  freights  have  been  lower  than  they  have  ever  been 
known  to  be  before,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  said  that  a  new 
steamer  can  be  bought  for  about  7I.  10 s.  a  ton,  a  price,  we  believe, 
never  before  quoted.  There  is  naturally,  therefore,  great  de¬ 
pression.  But  it  will  by-and-bye  pass  away.  Natural  causes  will 
diminish  the  number  of  ships,  and  trade  after  awhile  will  im¬ 
prove.  Then  the  old  prosperity  will  return.  Individuals,  of 
course,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers  will  be  ruined,  but  others 
will  take  their  places,  and  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  as  well 
off  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  has  the  largest  number  of  steam¬ 
ships.  Her  total  steam  tonnage  is  737,205  tons.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  distance  between  her  marine  aud  ours  is  enormous.  In 
steamers  alone,  which  are  the  only  kind  of  vessel  worth  counting 
when  we  are  speaking  of  maritime  pretensions,  the  British  fleet  is 
about  nine  times  larger  than  that  of  France.  But  under  the 
influence  of  the  recent  shipping  legislation  the  French  steam  fleet 
has  increased  very  rapidly.  So  late  as  1879  the  total  steam 
tonnage  was  only  356,626;  so  that  since  1879  the  tonnage  has 
doubled.  Third  in  rank  a9  to  steamers  comes  Germany,  with 
550,528  tons.  British  shipping,  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  twelve 
times  that  of  Germany.  And  fourth  in  rank  comes  the  United 
States,  with  only  539,342  tons  of  steamers.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  as  the  Bureau  Veritas  list  includes  only  ships 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  figures  just  quoted  do  not  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  American  mercantile  marine.  The  American 
law  excludes  from  the  coasting  trade  all  vessels  not  upon  the 
American  register ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  coasting 
trade  includes  such  voyages  as  that  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  it 
are  quite  as  much  ocean-going  as  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  America  and  Europe.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  large 
marine  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  but  the  foreign  trade  has 
almost  entirely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  American  shipowners. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  when  steam  supplanted 
sailing  vessels  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry  was  in  its 
infancy.  Americans  were  justly  proud  of  their  sailing  clippers, 
and  they  stuck  to  wood  and  sails  long  after  English  shipowners 
had  adopted  steamers.  The  mistake  made  by  the  shipowners  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  Protectionist  legislation  of  the  country. 
American  law  excludes  from  the  American  register  all  ships  not 
built  at  home.  Consequently,  while  the  Americans  had  not  the 
means  of  building  the  new  class  of  vessels  at  home,  the  law  for¬ 
bade  them  to  buy  such  vessels  abroad.  In  the  foreign  trade, 
therefore,  we  find  the  United  States  ranking  after  both  France 
and  Germany,  although  American  sailors  are  unquestionably 
superior  either  to  French  or  German,  and  the  American  coast¬ 
line  is  immensely  larger  than  the  coast-lines  of  France  and  Germany 
put  together.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  inferiority 
of  the  United  States  at  sea  will  long  remain.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  America  has  been  vastly  developed  of  late.  The 
capital  of  the  country  has  grown  rapidly  too.  And  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  take  a  respectable  position  at  sea  is  strong.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  before  many  years  a  revival  of  the 
American  shipping  trade  will  be  witnessed.  Indeed,  despite  their 
present  inferiority,  it  is  only  from  the  Americans  that  we  have  to 
fear  any  serious  competition.  The  steam  fleets  of  other  couutries 
are  growing  proportionately  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  but  these 
countries  are  so  deficient  in  all  the  means  of  creating  a  great 
mercantile  marine  that  serious  competition  from  them  is  not  to  be 
feared.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  United  States.  And 
whenever  American  law  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  existing 
conditions  of  trade,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
vast  growth  in  American  shipping.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
through  the  list  showing  the  marines  of  other  couutries  separately. 
Individually  they  are  small,  ulthough  in  the  aggregate  they  make 
a  respectable  appearance. 

Compared  with  twelvo  months  ago,  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
world  have  decreased  by  3,340  in  number,  and  in  measurement 
by  636,998  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  fleets  of  the  world 
have  increased  by  669  ships  and  by  977,342  tons.  It  will  be  seen 
that  even  in  actual  figures  there  has  been  an  increase  of  tonnage. 
And  when  we  remember  that  the  increase  is  entirely  in  steam¬ 
ships  and  the  decrease  entirely  in  sailing'  vessels,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  actual  augmentation  is  very  considerable.  Yet  the 
year  just  ended, 'as  already  stated,  has  been  one  of  extreme 
depression  in  the  shipping  trade  all  over  the  world.  The  change 
shown  in  the  figures  last  quoted  has  been  going  ou  for  a  long  time 
past.  In  1875  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleets  of  the  world  a 
little  exceeded  15  millions  of  tons;  now  it  has  fallen  to  a  little 
over  13  millions  of  ton9.  In  the  ten  years,  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  about  2  millions  of  tons,  or  something  over 
13  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stenni  fleets  of  the 
world  in  1875  measured  5,364,492  tons,  aud  now  they  measure 
as  much  as  10,209,468  tons.  Therefore  the  tonnage  of  the 
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steam  fleets  of  the  world  has  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years  ;  .in 
other  words,  the  sailing  fleets  are  gradually  diminishing,  while 
the  steam  fleets  are  rapidly  increasing.  In  this  revolution 
our  own  country  has  led  the  way.  Indeed,  the  decrease  in 
British  sailing  vessels  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  decrease 
of  all  the  world,  and  the  increase  in  British  steamers  is  larger 
than  that  of  all  others.  Our  shipowners  were  the  first  to  adopt 
steam,  and  they  have  every  year  since  improved  the  advan¬ 
tage  they  thus  gained,  until,  as  shown  above,  they  now  beat  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  practically  have  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  all  countries  in  their  hands.  It  is  curious  to  note, 
however,  that  while,  generally  speaking,  there  has  during  the  ten 
years  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels,. there  has 
been  an  increase  in  some  fleets.  Thus  the  American  sailing  fleet 
has  increased  by  230  ships  and  by  as  much  as  62,272  tons; 
the  Norwegian  fleet  has  increased  by  53  ships  and  by  48,85.4 
tons  ;  the  Swedish  by  13  ships  and  6,981  tons;  the.  South  Ameri¬ 
can  fleets  by  54  ships  and  27,221  tons;  the  Turkish  by  21  ships 
and  2,733  tons  >  aL>d  Belgian  by  3  ships  and  315  tons.  Even 
now,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  latter  figures,  the  Americans  have 
not  recognized  fully  the  necessity  for  replacing  sails  by  steam ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Norway  the  poverty  of  the  country,,  the 
daring  and  expertness  of  the  sailors,  and  the  abundance  ot  the 
supply  of  wood,  account  for  (he  increase  in  their  sailing  fleet. 
Poor  as  the  country  is  in  other  respects,  the  Norwegian  sailing 
fleet  has  a  tonnage  of  almost  1^  million  tons,  and  ranks  third, 
being  inferior  only  to  the  British  and  American.  Its  steam  | 
fleet,  however,  though  considerable,  is  small  compared  with  its 
sailing  fleet.  But  notwithstanding  the  exception  presented  by  these 
few  countries,  the  tendency  is  plain,  to  replace  sailing  vessels  by 
steamers,  and  that  tendency  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future 
rather  than  to  slacken.  Just  now,  as  we  have  stated  above,,  the 
price  of  steamers  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  this  is 
true  both  of  iron  and  steel  vessels.  Whatever  new  ships  are  built, 
therefore,  the  majority  are  likely  to  be  iron  or  steel  steamers ; 
while  every  year  that  passes  the  necessity  for  greater,  speed  and 
greater  efficiency  is  more  clearly  recognized.  Lately,  indeed,  the 
additions  made  to  the  great  mercantile  fleets  of  our  own  country 
have  been  in  size,  in  speed,  and  in  material  superior  to  anything 
the  world  has  previously  seen.  Some  of  the  new  vessels  of  the 
great  Companies  trading  with  America  and  with  the  Far  East 
have  attained  a  speed  and  an  efficiency  such  as  even  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  impossible.  The  circumstances 
being  so,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  tendency  will  increase  to 
replace  sailers  by  steamers.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  at  least,  sailing  ships  will  be  altogether  disused. 


TWO  PANTOMIMES. 

THIS  year  the  empire  of  pantomime  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Harris, 
and  to  him  alone.  It  is  a  case  of  “  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere.”  He  has  beaten  all  his  rivals  out  of  the  field,  and  is 
owned  without  dispute  through  all  the  realms  of  pantomime  abso¬ 
lute.  Covent  Garden  is  given  over  to  athletics  and  horsemanship  ; 
Her  Majesty’s  is  a  place  of  promenade  concerts ;  while  at  Drury 
Lane  Mr.  Harris  produces  nightly  what  is  probably  the  most 
gorgeous  pantomime  ever  seen.  More  than  that,  he  has  taken 
over  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  is  master  of  some  very  pretty  revels 
there.  In  fact,  Mr.  Harris  is  pantomime,  and  pantomime  is  Mr. 
Harris.  To  escape  him  is  impossible  west  of  Temple  Bar.  You 
have  to  go  far  east— to  Shoreditch  and  the  Standard— or  far 
north — to  Islington  and  the  Grand — or  far  south — to  the  Surrey 
and  Astley’s — to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  partake  of  pantomime  in 
the  arranging  of  which  he  has  no  share. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  has  been  very  successful  indeed. 
The  story  there  i3  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk ;  and  the  book, 
which  sticks  to  the  story  fairly  well,  is  the  work  ol  Mr.  Horace 
Lennard.  In  the  induction  Father  Time  is  discovered 
asleep,  and  a  chorus  of  invisible  voices  is  heard  to  bid  him  wake 
up,  for  this  is  Christmas  time,  and  the  New  Year’s  coming  up. 
To  him  there  enters  the  Spirit  of  Culture  (a  shapely  spirit,  but 
with  a  limited  capacity  of  elocution)  in  a  costume  that  would 
send  an  aesthete  into  convulsions,  and  move  Mr.  Arnold  to  a  mild 
and  wondering  speculation  as  to  where  culture  ends  and  clothes 
begin,  and  vice  versa.  Culture  (as  becomes  her)  scoffs  at  Time 
and  his  theories  of  entertainment ;  but  is  interrupted  by  the  Spirit 
of  Pantomime  (Miss  Emma  D’Auban),  who  wears  long  skirts,  after 
the  fashion  of  Miss  Vaughan,  and  who,  after  confounding  Culture  in 
argument,  and  taking  part  in  a  medley  compacted  of  Gounod  and 
the  noble  minstrel  responsible  for  “  Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Boll  by,’ 
the  spirit-stirring  lyric,  waves  her  wand,  sends  the  clouds  spinning, 
and  reveals  the  Land  of  Nursery  Stories  (an  ingenious  and  funny 
set),  and  introduces  the  inevitable  procession  :  Crusoe  and  Friday, 
Ali  Baba  and  his  Ass,  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Milestone,  Blue¬ 
beard,  Cinderella,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk  is  absent ;  and  at  once  the  three— Time,  Pantomime,  and 
Culture— start  off  to  the  tune  of  “  Down  the  Airy  ”  in  his  quest. 
In  the  next  scene,  “  The  Forest  Glen,”  we  come  upon  a  party 
of  huntsmen  carousing  to  a  melody  by  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  and 
are  introduced  to  the  King  of  Hearts  (Miss  Bussell  Crawl urd), 
his  Queen  (Miss  Jenny  Lee),  his  daughter,  Princess  Heartsease 
(Miss  Annie  Poole),  and  his  Lord  Chamberlain  (Mr.  Frank 
Vincent),  and  hear  appalling  accounts  of  the  Giant  who  is 
devastating  his  kingdom,  and  devouring  his  lieges’  children  at  the 


rate  of  fifty  a  day.  More  than  that,  we  find  that  the  Princess, 
who  is  played  with  a  sprightliness  which  makes  us  want  to  see 
a  great  deal  more  of  her  than  we  do,  is  in  love  with  a  certain 
Jack  (Miss  Emily  Duncan)  ;  we  witness  their  endearments  to  an 
accompaniment  of  dance  and  song  ;  and,  after  parting,  we  behold 
the  Giant’s  legs,  as  he  crosses  the  stage  with  the  Princess  leashed 
in  at  his  great,  big,  awkward,  ugly  heels.  In  the  next  scene, 
which  is  Jack’s  Mother’s  Dairy  (Jack’s  mother  is  a  low  comedian 
imperfectly  disguised  in  petticoats),  we  are  favoured  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  social  economy  of  a  most  eccentric  and  peculiar  household. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  cow  who  dances  a  capital  double  hornpipe  ; 
here  is  a  dog  (Mr.  Alfred  West),  who  is  not  like  a  dog  at  all,  but 
who  has  all  the  agility  of  a  good  professional  gymnast ;  here  are 
Old  Smock  and  Silly  Billy  (Mr.  Charles  Boss  and  Mr.  J ohn 
DAuban),  who,  albeit  practically  insane,  are,  as  some  one  said  of 
them,  “  as  funny  as  they  make  ’em.”  The  antics  of  these  good 
folks  are  not  to  be  described  in  words ;  neither  is  the  extraordinary 
dance  with  which  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  gifted 
Silly  Billy.  The  next  scene  (a  very  pretty  one)  is  the  Market 
Place  of  the  lung’s  Capital,  with  peasants  in  satin  smock-frocks 
and  silk  hosen,  a  grand  procession  of  trades,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  concerted  music  ;  the  next,  “  On  the  Boad,’  is  memorable  as  the 
place  of  some  extraordinary  adventures  and  experiences  on  the 
part  of  Billy  and  Old  Smock,  who  make  you  fit  to  die  of  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  the  next,  the  “  Exterior  of  Jack's  Cottage,”  shows  you  how 
the  Bean  was  planted,  gives  you  a  “  Dance  of  Enchantment”  by  a 
company  of  delightful  children  (from  Mr.  D’Auban’s  Academy ; 
who,  by  the  way,  have  already  done  good  service  in  one  or  two 
scenes  before),  and  culminates  in  a  pas  seul  of  singular  grace  and 
skill  by  the  Spirit  of  Pantomime ;  while  the  next,  “  The  Clouds 
and  Fairy  Land,”  introduces  a  ballet  which  of  course  is  too  long, 
but  which,  for  all  that,  is  very  satisfactory  in  its  way ,  so  well  are  the 
ladies  trained,  and  so  pleasant  are  details  and  design..  Then  we  are 
shown  the  courtyard  of  the  Giant’s  Castle,  where  giant  tradesmen 
walk,  and  giant  babies  are  fed  with  pap,  and  whither  the  Princess 
is  brought  by  a  giant  Housemaid,  who  flirts  with  a  giant  Guards¬ 
man.  Both  the  lovers  are  stolid  of  visage,  short  of  arm,  and 
unsteady  on  their  legs — a  peculiarity  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  ; 
but  they  mean  well,  and  they  are  ludicrous  to  look  upon.  In  due 
course  the  castle  is  stormed  by  Jack  and  his  following  ;  and  the 
scene  changes  to  the  Giant’s  bedroom,  where  the  Giant  himself  and 
his7>f«cens  uxor  are  asleep.  They  are  enormous  creatures ;  they  have 
but  to  sit  up  to  knock  the  roof  of  the  theatre  with  their  sublime 
coxcombs;  but  they  are  inert  and  feeble  monsters,  and  Jack  has 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  better  of  them.  Thereafter  the  panto¬ 
mime  a  little  goes  to  pieces.  But  in  the  end,  after  more  songs 
and  dances  and  a  display  of  tame  pigeons  by .  an  artist  un¬ 
known,  the  transformation  scene  unfolds  its  glories,  the  open¬ 
ing  is  over  and  done,  and  the  harlequinade  (arranged  by  Mr. 
Yardley)  begins.  We  shall  only  say  of  it  that  it  is  introduced 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
pantomime  proper ;  and  that  the  (<  Great  Little  Bowella,  Mr. 
George  Canning,  Miss  Knight,  Mr.  A.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  C.  Boss 
are  seen  in  it  as  Clown,  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  and 
Policeman. 

For  the  Crystal  Palace  Mr.  Harris  has  made  no  extraordinary 
efforts.  Still,  the  result  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  eminently  pleasing.  Mr.  Barrett’s  music  is  excellent;, 
the  masks,  scenerv,  and  dresses  are  capital ;  the  dancing  ot 
Mr.  and  Miss  D’Auban  and  their  pupils  is  remarkably  good ;  a 
brighter  and  better  pantomime  is  hardly  to  be  desired.  All  the 
same,  it  is  surpassed  in  many  ways  by  Mr.  Blanchard’s  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  at  Drury  Lane.  To  describe  in 
detail  this  masterpiece  of  production  is  impossible.  The  utmost 
we  can  do  is  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  effects  and  briefly  discuss 
the  principal  players.  Ostensibly'  the  hero  is  Dick  Whittington  ;  but 
practically  the  hero  is  Dick’s  Cat ;  for  this  engaging  and  romantic 
beast  is  played  by  young  Mr.  Lauri.  He  is  in  some  ways  a 
disappointment,  in  that  (it  must  be  owned)  he  is  not  nearly  leline 
enough.  Now  and  then  he  gives  us  an  antic  which  seems  studied 
from°  the  life,  but  only  now  and  then.  As  a  rule,  he  is  no  cat, 
but  a  gymnast  in  disguise.  There  is  little  of  the  beast  about 
him  save  his  mask  and  his  fur;  for  the  most  part  he  is  no 
more  than  humanly  agile  and  fantastic.  But  his  agility  is 
extraordinary,  his  fantasy  is  inexhaustible.  On  Highgate  Hill 
he  dances  in  a  style  that  should  set  all  London  talking;  in 
Morocco  he  slays  the  King  of  the  Bats  in  a  phenomenal  combat ; 
and  somewhere  in  “  Horrible  London  ”  he  leads  poor  Alderman 
Fitzwarren  a  life  the  inspiration  of  which  appears  to  come  direct 
from  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  As  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  Mr. 
Powers  has  nothing  at  all  to  do,  is  seldom  seen,  and  is  obliged  to 
speak,  which  is  a  pity ;  all  the  same,  he  dances  brilliantly,  and 
contrives  to  work  in  some  excellent  gymnastics.  Miss  Leslie  looks 
well,  sings  well,  dances  well,  as  also  does  Miss  Minnie  Mario  as  a 
gallant  sailor ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Nichols,  as  an  idle  apprentice,  is  really 
amusing.  The  rest  of  the  company — Mr.  Parker,  Miss  Kate  Munroe, 
Miss  DotMario, Miss  Victor— work  their  hardest  and  play  their  best, 
and  a  performance  of  uncommon  vivacity  and  brightness  is  the 
result.  There  is  no  hitch  anywhere.  Everything  goes  like  a 
charm ;  and  one  is  almost  sorry  when  the  pantomime  is  over. 

Scenery,  armour,  costumes,  masks,  inventions,  ballets  all  are 
of  the  best  and  bravest.  Alderman  Fitzwarren  is  the  proud  and 
unhappy  master  of  six  pretty  shopgirls,  who  are  courted  by  six 
younu'  peers ;  they  turn  up  at  intervals  throughout  the  piece,  and 
always  wear  the  most  becoming  costume  imaginable  ;  their  skirts 
are  long,  and  make  the  ridiculous  short  petticoats  of  Miles. 
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Zanfretta  and  Pertoldi,  Mr.  Harris’s  premieres  danseuses,  more 
ridiculous  still  by  force  of  contrast.  Why  the  average  premiere 
danseuse  should  attempt  to  do  without  the  aid  of  drapery  in  a 
style  of  dance  in  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  drapery  is 
an  absolute  essential,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  modern  life. 
Taglioni  wore  long  skirts,  as  we  know ;  and  one  would  think  that 
Taglioni’s  is  an  example  worth  following.  In  the  first  ballet,  to 
our  mind  the  quaintest  and  most  romantic  of  all,  the  chief  figure 
is  the  ever  graceful  Mile.  -Enea ;  the  second  is  called  “  Midnight 
wedding,  grand  procession,  chorus,  and  ballet/’  This  “  Mid¬ 
night  wedding,”  it  must  be  added,  is,  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
which  is  figured  later  on,  the  hit  of  the  pantomime.  The  prettiest 
thing  in  it  is,  of  course,  “  the  bedgown  ballet,”  danced  by  the 
delightful  Lanner  children ;  which  is  pretty  enough  for  any¬ 
thing.  The  spectacle,  however,  is  one  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
The  vast  stage  is  thrown  open  through  all  its  length  ;  entry  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  entry,  bevy  to  bevy,  crowd  to  crowd ;  and  in  the  end  it  is 
such  a  revel  of  colour  and  light,  such  a  coil  of  glittering  armour 
and  shining  lamps  and  luminous  appearances,  such  a  dance 
of  white  on  blue  and  of  silver  on  scarlet  and  gold,  such  a 
parade  of  all  that  is  sparkling  and  brilliant  and  delightful,  as 
recalls  the  maddest  and  gaudiest  of  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  Lord 
Mayor  s  Show  the  interest  is  touched  with  grotesque.  The  City 
Companies  are  paraded ;  their  coats-of-arms — a  world  of  most 
quaint  monsters — are  paraded  with  them  ;  heralds  and  trumpeters, 
cits  and  ladies,  knights  in  silver  and  knights  in  gold,  halber¬ 
diers  and  pikemen,  banners  and  drummers  and  men-at-arms 
— they  come,  and  their  number  is  legion  ;  and  when  Dick 
and  Alice  ride  in  triumphant,  and  crown  the  pageant  with  their 
presence,  a  singularly  striking  effect  is  produced. 

As  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  harlequinade  has  no  connexion 
with  the  opening,  but  is  lugged  in  by  the  ears,  for  no  reason  save 
that  without  a  harlequinade  no  pantomime  is  complete.  ’Tis  a 
deplorable  custom,  and  deserves  the  severest  reprehension.  The 
Clown  is  Mr.  Harry  Payne;  he  talks  throughout  (a  monstrous  in¬ 
novation)  ;  but  he  is,  as  always,  the  best  of  clowns.  The  h  arlequin 
shall  be  nameless ;  he  is  not  good,  and  he  wears  his  vizard  up  the 
whole  time. 


HOME!  SWEET  HOME! 

~VTE  who,  although  through  palaces  and  pleasures, 

J-  By  way  of  change,  it  pleases  you  to  roam, 

Yet  know  the  value  of  your  fireside  treasures, 

And  that  no  other  place  resembles  home ; 

\e  who  admire  that  sweet  domestic  nature 
Which  almost  dignifies  the  lowly  “  whilk,” 

Mark  how  its  instincts  raise  the  moral  stature 
Even  of  a  soul  so  tall  as  that  of  D— e. 

The  big  drops  started  from  the  statesman’s  forehead 
And  dropped  upon  a  blue-book  one  by  one ; 

Seizing  a  pen,  he  murmured  :  “  This  is  horrid  ! 
Heartrending,  hateful !  still  it  must  be  done. 

“To  thank  the  authors  of  the  requisition 
I  now  decline  with  such  excessive  puin 
Words,  weak  exponents  of  the  heart’s  condition, 

Avail  not,  dear  and  honoured  Mr.  tihaen. 

“  Ah  !  when  I  heard  six  polling  districts  claimed  me, 
All  in  the  South  of  Kensington  the  fair, 

I  ask  mankind,  could  any  one  have  blamed  me 
Had  I  agreed  to  try  my  fortunes  there  ? 

“  But  as  I  wavered,  what  arose  before  me  ? 

W  hat  Figure  on  my  doubts  reproachful  smiled  ? 
Thine,  Chelsea  !  O  parochial  womb  that  bore  me  ! 
Parochial  knees  that  dandled  me  a  child ! 

“  Forgive  me,  O  my  parish,  mother  holy  ! 

I  make  my  choice  to  represent  my  home 
(Especially  as  answers  somewhat  slowly 
lo  all  those  Kcusiugtonian  feelers  come). 

“  Dear  is  the  seat — you  know  how  Goldsmith  puts  it— 
Denr  is  the  seat  to  which  one’s  creed  conforms  ; 

Dear  is  the  refuge  and  the  door  that  shuts  it 
Against  the  election  contest  and  its  storms. 

And  as  a  child — so  runs  I  think  the  poem — 

( )n  whom  somo  sweet  he  doesn't  like  is  pressed 
1  urns  from  the  strunger  back  (o  those  who  know  him, 
And  clings  the  closer  to  his  mother's  breast ; 

So  I,  when  these  six  polling  districts  proffer 
A  doubtful  sent  ne'er  fought  or  filled  before, 

Can  onl_\  feel  that  their  must  tempting  oiler 
But  binds  mo  to  my  native  parish  more. 

“  And,  to  detain  you  just  a  moment  longer, 

\ou  must,  I  think,  this  simple  truth  discern, 

That  every  way  those  Radicals  are  stronger 
\\  horn  boroughs  the  more  liadicul  return. 

“  And  certainly,  how  great  soe'er  their  glory, 

\ou  will  ndmit  their  influence  is  small 
M  ho,  challenging  constituencies  Tory, 

Do  not  contrive  to  get  returned  at  all." 


The  letter  ended  ;  and,  a  trifle  paler, 

He  signed  it,  having  read  it  line  bv  line, 

And,  varying  slightly  on  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 

Exclaimed:  “Now,  Chelsea,  I  am  wholly  thine. 

Then  musing  sat  awhile,  as  one  unable 

To  shake  of!  gloomy  thoughts,  till  he  descried 
Hard  by,  upon  a  corner  of  his  table, 

Two  memoranda  lying  side  by  side. 

One  showed  how  many  Kensington  electors 
Had  kindly  been  solicited  to  state 
Whether  they  might  be  reckoned  non-objectors 
To  good  Sir  Charles  if  run  as  candidate. 

The  other  showed  to  what  precise  proportion 
Of  these  appeals  the  answers  had  been  such 
As  (whether  won  by  suasion  or  extortion) 

Proved  that  the  writers  liked  him  very  much. 

These  two  compared,  Sir  Charles  became  more  cheerful, 
^  And  the  shrewd  statesman,  when  at  last  he  rose, 

Not  only  wiped  the  eye  so  lately  tearful, 

But  even  laid  a  linger  on  his  nose. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  BERKELEYS.* 

CfYIIE  completion  of  the  issue  of  the  Berkeley  biographies 
J-  may  be  noted  in  the  archaeological  calendar  among  sig¬ 
nificant  events,  although  the  lewness  of  the  copies  printed,  and 
the  restriction  of  these  to  members  of  a  local  antiquarian  Society 
must  circumscribe  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  value  of  the 
work.  The  heroes  of  John  Smyth,  of  Nibley,  are  not  of  the 
distinction  of  the  men  the  writing  of  whose  lives  made  Plutarch 
famous;  yet,  had  they  been  so,  their  biographer  could  hardly 
have  been  more  proud  of  them,  or  used  more  unsparing  industry- 
in  searching  out  from  public  and  private  records  everythin^ 
of  importance  and  unimportance  relating  to  them  and  theix 
affairs.  The  results  of  his  labours  are  rehearsed  with  garru¬ 
lous  minuteness,  as  though  he  intended  that  future  compilers  on 
the  same  ground  should  find  no  materials  for  their  undertaking 
except  those  which  he  had  already  employed.  Though  the 
Berkeleys  may  neither  have  been  great  generals  nor  great°states- 
men,  it  was  sufficient  for  Smyth  that  they  were  a  great  family 
and  that  he  was  steward  of  their  estates  arid  enjoyed  their  bounty! 
Such  was  that  bounty  that  the  family  fool  tied  the  castle  to  the 
neighbouring  church,  lest,  he  said,  the  latter  should  go  to  Nibley, 
whither  so  much  had  already  gone.  But  John  Smyth  was  no’ 
ordinary  servant,  and  possibly  he  earned  what  he  got.  The  lords 
of  sixty  thousand  acres  could  afford  to  be  liberal,  and  his  devotion 
to  their  concerns  was  manifested,  not  only  by  the  discharge  of  his 
practical  duties,  and  by  the  present  biographies,  but"  by  his 
History  of  the  Hundred  of  Iicrlccley ,  which,  we  are  here  told,  is 
ready  for  the  press,  and  is  a  work  that  we  are  led  to  expect 
will  illustrato  the  territorial,  ecclesiastical,  and  family  history  of 
Gloucestershire,  with  a  fulness  that  has  hardly  been  attempted  for 
any  other  English  county. 

Whichever  faction  agitated  the  State,  the  lords  of  Berkeley  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  propitiating  either  side  in  turns  or  both  to- 
gether,  so  as  to  be  able  to  save  their  heads  aud  their  manors.  In 
fact,  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding  their  activity  in  domestic 
and  foreign  warfare  and  in  treasonable  enterprise,  no  one  of  their 
lineage  ever  perished  on  the  field  or  on  the  scallold,  though  there 
were  two  or  three  narrow  escapes.  An  instance  of  their  ready 
transfer  of  allegiance  and  successful  traversing  the  ranks  of  oppos¬ 
ing  spears  is  alforded  by  the  conduct  of  Thomas,  the  fourth  of  his 
name,  called  by  Smyth  “  Thomas  the  Magnificent,”  whose  career 
arranged  under  fifteen  heads,  forms  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
volume  undei  notice.  At  a  time  when  the  sovereignty  of 
Richard  If.  might  have  been  deemed  secure  Lord  Thomas  received 
that  monarch  with  excellent  cheer  at  his  castle.  But,  shortly 
after,  when  Henry  Boliugbroke  came  down  from  Ravensburo-h 
with  the  huge  army  he  had  gathered  on  his  way,  he  found  no  siege 
of  Berkeley  necessary,  for  the  portcullis  was  already  raised  to  adniit 
him  and  his  leaders,  the  confiscation  of  Richard’s  crown  being  the 
result  of  their  confederation  at  tho  place.  Nor  was  Lord  Berkeley 
ashamed  to  meet  his  King  at  Flint  Castle  to  receive  his  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  tho  golden  round,  an  act  to  the  confirmation  of  which 
Berkeley  was  moreover  witness  at  the  Tower.  For  ability  against 
the  foreign  foe  Thomas  the  Magnificent  may,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  gained  tho  chief  honours  of  any  of  his  fighting 
family.  If  Holinshed  and  Walsingham  are  to  bo  credited,  lie  did 
no  less  than  defeat  a  French  invasion  of  England,  or  at  least  of 
Wales,  which  is  much  tho  same: — 


»-i  i  ■  ii 


..  OIIIVUI,  vt.  uiuiiuiin  y  , 

ami  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  (Henry  IV.)  ivign  ,  „  navy  ot  one 

lrun.lrc-a  and  forty  tall  slops  to  ayd  Owcu  Glendouer,  then  also  'in  arms 
against  the  long,  and  Ins  most  dangerous  enemy.  1  licsc  this  lord  and’ 
Henry  I  ay  n  captainc  under  him,  valiantly  set  upon  near  Milford  li  nen 
where  they  intended  to  have  landed,  and  alter  Jonge  light  burned  tilt  Jen  of 


-  iiunuia  wj  uib 

eatne  with  a  navy  ol  one 


He  Idea  of  the  Berkeley'.  By  John  Smyth,  of  Nibley.  Vol.  II. 
EddcdbySir  John  Maclean,  f  .K A.  for  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
At clucologtcal  Society.  Gloucester:  J.  Leliows. 
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their  ships,  and  took  14  others  stuffed  with  men,  munition,  and  victualls, 
and  soe  returned  with  honour  and  profit. — P.  io. 

Again : — 

And  at  another  time  this  lord  and  Pay  and  Thomas  Swynburne  (one  of 
his  domestick  knights)  tooke  fourteene  other  French  shipps  as  they  sailed 
towards  Wales  to  the  succour  of  the  said  Owen  Glendour,  wherein  the 
Senesehall  of  France  and  divers  captains  of  note  were  taken  prisoners.— 1 .  io. 

But  the  Berkeleys  may  be  said  to  have  gained  their  reputation 
in  the  Church  rather  than  in  the  field  or  on  the  sea,  the  number 
of  monasteries,  churches,  and  chantries  they  built  or  endowed 
quite  baffling  their  honest  biographer  to  enumerate.  To  their  honour 
it  can  be  stated  they  did  not  contaminate  their  fingers  with  thespoils 
of  the  Dissolution,  though  they  might  readily  have  pleaded  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  plunder,  seeing  that  so  much 
of  their  own  was  amongst  it.  It  might  be  thought  that  ihornas 
the  Magnificent  would  not  have  been  behind  his  ancestois  in 
ecclesiastical  largesse.  But  it  happens  that  he  is  the  first  of  his 
line  who  is  not  recorded  to  have  performed  in  his  lifetime  any  act 
of  devotion  in  church  or  chantry,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife’s  poor  soul  who  died  before  him.  Smyth  attributes  this 
apparent  economy  in  good  works  to  his  having  successfully  applied 
to  Pope  Urban  VI.  to  be  allowed  to  choose  a  confessor,  who  had 
apostolic  authority  to  afford  plenary  remission  of  his  sins  on  less 
extravagant  terms  than  by  the  erection  of  an  abbey,  or  even  by 
the  endowment  of  a  chantry,  a  portable  altar  having  been  con¬ 
ceded  him  for  the  sanctification  of  any  place  where  he  chose  to 
offer  mass,  and  thus  render  a  permanent  altar  superfluous.  And 
here  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  similar  favour  was  obtained  from 
a  later  pontiff  by  the  sixth  Maurice,  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  in  1516, 
with  eleven  others  of  his  own  rank,  joined  in  a  devout  petition  to 
his  Holiness  to  have  power  each  of  them  not  only  to  choose  a  priest 
to  be  his  confessor,  to  give  absolution  for  all  misdeeds  and  excesses, 
but  among  other  privileges  asked  for  and  received  was  a  somewhat 
perilous  one,  that  belonged  rather  to  the  office  of  the  father  con- 
lessor  himself,  that  of  being  allowed  to  enter  any  nunnery,  and 
to  converse  with  the  nuns,  “  so  that  they  stay  not  with  them  all 
night,”  &c.  (et  cum  monialibus  conversant  dummodo  ibidem  non 
pernoctent) ;  further  graces  being  the  release  of  vows  and  oaths, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  license  to  commit  perjury.  ... 

Smvth  severely  blames  the  fourth  Thomas  for  not  declaung  by 
will  his  successor  to  the  barony,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  son  to 
inherit  his  lordships.  In  the  male  line  the  nearest  heir  was  James, 
his  brother’s  son,  who  by  Chancery  writ  was  allotted  the  principal 
Gloucestershire  manors,  including  the  castle.  Lord  Thomas  had, 
however,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Warwick,  whose 
hu&band  was  u  the  first  earl  in  the  land.’  To  her  descended,  as 
her  portion  of  the  heritage,  immense  estates  in  many  counties, 
derived  through  her  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  \\  arjne,  second 
Baron  de  Lisle.  But  the  maternal  manors  alone  were  insufficient 
to  fill  the  lady’s  soul,  which  nothing  less  than  the  whole  patrimony 
would  satisfy.  This,  of  course,  included  the  Castle  of  Beikeley, 
of  which  her  noble  husband  and  herself  managed  to  take  possession 
and  for  many  years  withhold  from  the  legal  owner,  a  defiance  of  law 
and  justice  that  might  rather  have  been  looked  for  under  a  weaker 
sovereign  than  Henry  IV.  But  there  arose  after  him  another  king, 
who  commanded  the  usurping  Earl  and  Countess  to  give  up  the 
fortress  to  its  owner  and  depart  straightway.  1  his  they  did,  and 
James,  Lord  Berkeley,  quietly  held  his  own  until  the  death  of 
Henry  V.,  when  the  strife  for  possession  was  renewed,  Siege  was 
laid  to  the  castle  by  Warwick  and  his  retainers,  and  raids  upon 
one  another’s  confines  and  tenantry  by  Lord  and  Earl  became 
a  constant  pastime,  while  the  town  of  Berkeley  was  sacked 
and  half  destroyed.  The  peace  that  was  at  length  secured 
by  arbitration,  and  was  maintained  during  thirteen  years  to 
the  death  of  Earl  Warwick  in  I439>  was  disturbed  by  Lord 
Talbot  sending  David  Wocdburne  and  other  of  his  servants  to 
serve  a  subpoena  upon  Lord  Berkeley  for  his  appearance  in 
Chancery.  So  roughly  were  these  men  received  by  Berkeley  that, 
besides  beating  them,  he  compelled  David,  their  leader,  to  ser\e 
the  subpoena  upon  himself,  by  making  him  literally  swallow 
summons,  wax  and  parchment.  Lord  Lisle  in  person,  however, 
was  more  successful,  for  he  broke  into  Berkeley  Castle  and  seized 
Berkeley  and  his  four  sons,  whom  he  kept  prisoner  eleven  weeks, 
under  deepest  fear  of  their  lives,  and  forced  them  to  sign  various 
deeds  and  bonds  in  favour  of  his  demands.  But  these  were  mud 
proceedings  if  compared  with  a  tragical  episode  of  a  later  con¬ 
dition  of  the  feud,  which  raged  on  to  the  third  generation  on  the 
female  side,  and  in  legal  form  still  later.  The  young  Viscount 
Lisle,  grandson  of  the  “  English  Achilles,  ’  Sir  John  lalbot,  and 
the  last  of  his  line,  dared  William,  twelfth  Lord  Berkeley  who 
succeeded  James,  to  try  each  his  claim  in  the  open  field,  a  challenge 
that,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  accepted.  At  sunrise  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1469,  the  rivals  met  on  Nibley  Common,  midway 
between  their  respective  manors,  their  retainers  accompanying 
them,  armed  with  cross-bows  and  other  weapons.  Lord  Berkeley  s 
men  were  assisted  by  the  lusty  miners  from  Dene  Forest,  his  whole 
force  being  over  a  thousand,  and  outnumbering  Lord  Lisles,  ttow 
many  fell  by  the  flights  of  arrows  on  either  side  has  not  been  so  de¬ 
finitely  stated  as  in  the  fight  of  Chevy  Chace,  but  the  fortune  of 
the  conflict  was  carried  on  the  bolt  of  “Black  Will,  a  fores  ei, 
which  mortally  wounded  Lord  Lisle  as  he  was  in  the  act  ol  raising 
his  visor.  With  the  high  courtesy  of  these  gentle  times  the  tall 
of  her  husband  was  announced  to  Lady  Lisle  by  her  house  being 
forcibly  entered  and  rifled  by  Berkeley  and  his  riotous,  company, 
the  deeds  and  evidences  of  the  Viscount’s  property  being  among 
the  spoils  of  the  victor.  Strangely  enough  Lord  W  llliam,  after¬ 


wards  Viscount  Berlcelev,  was  more  assiduous  in  fighting  for  his 
lands  than  zealous  to  keep  them.  By  right  of  his  mother,  who 
was  Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  he  inherited  a  moiety  of  that  noble's  estates,  but  of  that 
measure  he  conveyed  to  the  King,  Richard  III.,  thirty-five  manors 
in  exchange  for  the  earldom  of  Nottingham,  though  the  transfer 
of  these  lasted  only  to  the  death  of  Richard  at  Boswortb.  At 
this  battle  the  Earl  is  said  to  have  assisted  one  side  with  men 
and  the  other  with  money,  thus  conciliating  both  parties  while 
taking  personal  part  with  neither.  His  preference  for  titles 
rather  than  for  title-deeds  is  further  shown  by  his  giving  to 
Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  two  castles  and 
twenty-eight  manors  in  return  for  Court  patronage.  His  honours 
were  consequently  added  to  by  King  Henry  VII.  creating  him 
Earl  Marshal  and  Great  Marshal  of  England.  His  brother 
and  heir  not  unreasonably  objected  to  these  alienations  of 
the  family  estates,  a  circumstance  that  afforded.  Berkeley  ground 
for  a  quarrel.  He  therefore  in  revenge  entailed  the  ancestral 
castle  and  the  whole  of  his  many  manors  upon  the  King,  retaining 
only  a  life  interest  to  himself,  besides  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  found 
his  reward  by  being  created  Marquis  of  Berkeley.  He  died  in 
1491,  when  Henry  took  possession,  and  with  Elizabeth  of  Yolk, 
his  queen,  spent  ten  days  at  Berkeley  the  same  year.  The  effects 
of  lawsuits  and  sieges  and  of  the  battle  of  Nibley  were  thus  at 
once  annulled,  and  the  property,  until  restored  by  petition  at  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.,  was  cleanly  swept  from  the  family  which 
it  had  remained  with  during  ten  generations.  During,  this  alien¬ 
ation  no  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  issued,  it  is 
said,  in  right  of  the  barony  of  Berkeley.  But  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  when  Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  had  obtained  the  castle 
and  estates  constituting  the  alleged  barony  by  tenure,  he  and  his 
successors  were  summoned  according  as  bad  been  his  predecessors 
previous  to  the  Crown  enjoying  the  lordships.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  argument  for  the  dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  having 
been  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  castle  and  lands,  and  was 
used  as  such  in  the  discussion  of  the  claim  of  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Berkeley  in  1861. 
Smyth  has  much  to  say  on  the  question  of  barony  by  tenure ; 
but  we  cannot  here  go  into  that  question.  Lord  Cranworth  only 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  dispute  by  saying  at  the  time  that 
“  if  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  par¬ 
ticular  lands  ever  existed,  it  has  now  ceased  to  exist.”  If  there 
were  thirty  mitred  abbots  and  abbesses  who  enjoyed  the  right,  to 
sit  in  the  King's  Parliament  by  reason  of  their  territorial  dignities, 
why  might  there  not  have  been  secular  rights  of  similar  origin  ? 
That  the  dignity  of  the  secular  peerage  is  now  a  personal,  and  not 
a  territorial,  right  appears  to  be  an  innovation  upon  ancient  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  innovation  has  not  even  yet  extended  to  the  spiritual 

PeSmyth  did  not  live  to  see  Berkeley  Castle  encompassed  by  the 
Cromwellian  army,  so  that  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  fortress  finds  in  these  volumes  no  record.  Had  the 
towers  then  been  razed,  as  indeed  one  of  them  partially  was,  no 
idea  could  be  formed  from  anything  here  said  of  the  constructive 
arrangements  of  the  place,  for  these  are  not  even  touched  upon 
at  least  we  believe  not.  In  the  irritating  “  Index  to  Places  we 
have  turned  to  “  Berkeley  Castle,”  where  we  find  a  crowd  of 
ninety-six  numeral  references,  not  one  of  which  is  in  any  way 
qualified  ;  and  we  cannot  afford  time  to  try  them  one  by  one,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  our  assertion.  The  work,  however,  apart  from 
certain  failings  of  the  index,  is  excellently  edited,  and,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  modern  press,  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS.* 

R.  GOMME  sets  an  unusual  example  of  self-sacrifice  when 
he  edits  the  selected  contents  of  the  old  Gentlemans 
Magazine.  That  venerable  periodical  is  a  kind  of  dustheap  or 
waste-paper  basket  of  antiquity  from  which  a  few  valuable  matters 
mav  be  extracted  by  patience  and  research.  Mr.  Gomme,  to  .save 
trouble  to  other  inquirers,  has  sifted  the  rubbish,  and  has  edited, 
with  notes,  such  of  the  documents  as  he  considers  to  be  useful 
evidence  about  early  manners  and  customs.  It  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  work  to  have  used  any  testimony 
worth  printing  in  some  work  where  the  materials  could  have  been 
digested,  co-ordinated,  and  made  to  serve  some  scientific  purpose. 
Mr.  Gomme  has  preferred  the  less  ostentatious  method  of  col¬ 
lection,  editing,  and  arranging.  We  must  admit  that  we  think  he 
would  have  been  more  profitably  as  well  as  more  pleasantly 
employed  in  building  out  of  this  and  other  material  some  more 
“architectonic”  essay.  The  old  contributors  to  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine  write  in  a  roundabout  long-winded,  way,  and  with  a 
kind  of  air  of  despising  themselves  for  their  interest  mod 
wives’  fables  and  rural  rites.  We  have  learned  the  value  of  old 
wives’  fables  and  the  superstitious  practices  of  peasants.  1  hanks  to 
the  natural  conservatism  of  country  folk  and  old  women,  these 
respectable  classes  retain  stories,  beliefs,  and  customs  which  many 
ages  of  civilization  have  scarcely  modified,  which  prevail  now 
among  Australians  and  Algonquins,  and  IIos  and  Cahrocs,  which 
prevailed  long  before  the  Atharva  Veda  was  compiled,  and  which 
prove  that  European  and  non-European  races  inherit  alike  the  same 
fundamental  barbaric  notions  of  magic,  witchcraft,  the  personal 
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and  human  qualities  of  animals,  the  animistic  theory  of  disease 
and  of  medicine,  and  so  forth.  Now  the  evidence  about  all  this 
has  become  really  too  bulky.  We  doubt,  then,  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  publish  once  more  the  casual  and  laxly  recorded 
documents  of  the  last  century.  We  have  only  to  go  to  Somerset¬ 
shire  or  Shropshire,  or  Skye  or  Barra,  to-day  to  find  in  healthy  life 
all  the  magical  and  other  delusions  which  the  correspondents 
of  Sylvanus  Urban  trifled  with  in  the  last  century.  Modern 
inquirers  take  down  what  they  hear  and  relate  what  they  see 
with  scientific  precision,  while  the  curious  antiquaries  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  rather  inclined  to  a  half-jeering  and  ex¬ 
pansive  style.  To  our  minds  such  books  as  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Past  and 
Present,  or  Miss  Burne’s  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  are  worth  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sylvanus  Urbans.  There  is  not,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gomrae’s 
diligence,  much  novel  information  about  old  relics  of  paganism 
and  the  surviving  barbarous  mode  of  thought  in  this  collection. 
Connu,  connu,  we  find  curselves  exclaiming,  as  we  turn  the  pages. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Gomme's  preface  proves,  he  has  the  root  of  the 
matter,  he  has  a  clear  and  scientific  conception  of  what  all  these 
fragments  of  folk-medicine,  folk-magic,  and  folk-custom  prove. 
M  e  should  therefore  welcome  much  more  gladly  an  original  work 
from  his  pen,  a  work  in  which  he  would  combine  his  information, 
foreign  and  domestic,  than  this  serving  up  of  old  materials  already 
in  essence  familiar  to  readers  of  such  common  books  as  Brand's  or 
as  Scott  s  Demonology .  A\  hat  the  world  needs  is  a  new  application 
of  those  familiar  materials,  not  a  reprint  of  those  somewhat  musty 
instances. 

T his  volume  starts  with  “  Days  and  Seasons,”  concerning  which 
Biand  and  Ilone  and  Chambers  and  others  have  already  brought 
together  most  that  is  certainly  known.  Let  us  take  Twelfth  Day 
as  an  example.  First  comes  a  brief  note  (1759)  that  His  Majesty 
ottered  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense  at  the  altar.  Then  (1784) 
comes  a  page  on  Lambswool  (a  kind  of  dog's  nose ;  see  evidence  of 
comerted  lady  at  Mr.  Stiggins’s  party)  by  a  correspondent  who 
does  not  pretend  to  know  why  the  beverage  is  called  lambswool 
or  what  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  drinking  it.  Probably,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  says  of  wine,  lambswool  was  drunk  because  it 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  life ;  and  we  might  almost  as  well  be 
ofiered  a  contribution  on  sherry-cobbler.  More  to  the  purpose, 
though  not  worth  more  than  a  line  or  two,  is  the  statement  of  the 
custom  of  lighting  twelve  small  fires  and  a  large  one  in  a  field  where 
wheat  is  growing,  and  of  pledging  the  finest  of  the  oxen  in  ale.  Then 
we  have  a  verse  of  a  volkslied  to  the  apple-tree,  a  repetition  at 
length  of  the  story  of  the  twelve  fires,  and  the  words  of  the  toast 
to  the  ox.  All  that  is  worth  knowing  here  might  be  put  in  a 
paragraph  with  references  to  the  volumes  whence  it  is  derived, 
i'or  scientific  purposes  these  lengthy  letters  are  of  no  avail. 

\  alentine  Day  only  oilers  a  paragraph  on  obscene  valentines,  not 
ot  much  use  to  any  one  but  the  collectors  of  KpvirrdSia,  and  dis¬ 
appointing  even  to  them,  as  details  are  omitted.  Again,  is  it,  can 
it  be,  worth  while  to  publish  (p.  36)  the  subtle  speculation  of 
VV  llliam  Hamper  that  Cross  Buns  are  “  the  relick  of  a  Roman 
Gatholic  practice  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation  ”  ? 
Ihe  next  author  on  the  same  topic  actually  quotes  Bryant’s  bosh 
(it  we  may  use  the  word)  about  bun  and  Bonn,  and  the  derivation 
of  bun  from  Bonn.  “  Perhaps,  Mr.  Urban,  I  am  only  stating 
what  might  to  antiquaries  have  been  known  before,”  says  the 
correspondent.  Yes,  he  is  stating  what  was  known  before: 
we  ail  know,  if  only  from  Brand,  what  nonsense  Bryant  was 
capable  of  inditing  about  hot-cross  buns  and  other  matters. 
TSryant  s  absurdities  and  paralogisms  were  not  wilder  than  those 
ot  many  modern  mythologists;  but  they  are  more  hopelessly  anti¬ 
quated,  and  it  is  mere  waste  of  paper  and  time  to  reprint  them, 
ihe  amazing  correspondent  goes  on  («  jn-opos  of  hot-cross  buns) 
to  connect  the  Obi  or  magic  of  the  negroes  with  the  Greek  bd)l:, 
a  serpent.  Air.  Gomme  knows  quite  as  well  as  any  archaeologist 
how  absurd  this  kind  of  etymologizing  is.  No  one  can  suspect 
him  of  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Bouns  and  Greek  derivations 

v  u-  v-  \  W  iy  ,doe3  be  rePnnt  puch  things,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  his  object  to  show  how  very  imbecile  the  antiquarians  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  could  be?  Then  wo  readily  admit  that  this 
volume  ot  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library  is  most  useful  for 

™fTP08C;  ,  anj  T"  i3  writinnr  a  history  of  antiquarian 
.culations  (and  a  very  funny  book  it  would  be),  he  will  find  this 
assoitment  of  last-century  follies  quite  useful.  But  the  object 

exisfen ef  nf  ®  8,1°uld  ^  t0  attest’  on  *ood  evidence,  the 
existence  of  ancient  popular  rites  in  the  last  century,  not  to 

2  w,ld  a',,d  most  unscientific  conjectures  of  amateurs 

who  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  Again 
under  the  heading  of  Baal  Fires  (pp.  56,  57)  we  have  a  brief 
account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  tires  lit  in  Ireland  at  the 
summer  solst.ee  *"1782  This  is  evidence.  But  do  we  need 
beJ°Ve.  1°"., "ollennga”  by  Albanians  or  by  Dr.  AIcQueen 
in  which  this  little  bit  ot  fact  is  buried  ?  Surely  not.  We 
might  go  through  the  volume  making  similar  criticisms,  and 

slon  had  “  eX!T?ra  "\*v  thnt  Mr'  Gora“a-  having  the  occa¬ 
sion,  had  compared  Howell’s  account  of  the  Oxenham  bird  (his 

n^o„?/a  ed  ,684,’  lerU  8tated)  with  th«  contemporary 
M-C0"nu  ‘V  Pamphlet  »«t  we  must  confine 

ourselves  to  regretting  thnt  Mr.  Gomme  has  not  applied  his  own 

tKhoCltgr89p0fntbe  t0pa  t0  hl8  IuateriftIs>  ftnd  has  not  cut  down 
lenrS  y  "T" rT®  ll'\d  antl,l"at,'d  peculations  here  copiously 
reprinted.  English  students  of  folk-lore  owe  so  much  to  Mr. 
Tomme,  that  he  should,  we  think,  sacrifice  bis  time  no  longer  to 
oylvanus,  but  make  an  original  use  of  his  materials. 


THORNHILL’S  INDIAN  MUTINY.* 

'V'EITIIFR  author  nor  reader  ought  to  regret  the  delay  in  the 
-1- v  publication  of  this  book.  Immediately  after  theAIutiny 
every  one  who  had  been  in  a  siege  or  at  a  relief,  or  had  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  or  had  been  the  last  to  quit  or  the  first  to 
re-enter  a  district  temporarily  given  up  to  anarchy,  contributed 
his  share  to  the  geueral  chorus  of  praise  and  blame.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill's  publication  was  delayed  by  illness  and  other  causes,  and  it 
now  comes  to  us  much  in  the  light  of  those  posthumous  memoirs 
which  enable  the  public  to  judge  past  events  with  more  fairness 
than  the  generation  which  witnessed  them.  Air.  Thornhill  is 
one  ot  a  family  that  has  done  good  service  in  India  for  the  last 
century.  We  do  not  make  out  that  he  has  ever  attempted  any 
literary  work  before  this  or  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  like 
many  members  of  the  civil  and  military  services,  of  contributing 
to  Anglo-Indian  periodical  literature.  Yet  we  have  not  for  some 
time  past  been  so  profoundly  impressed  by  any  one  volume.  The 
style  is  manly  and  clear;  the  personal  adventures  are  told  without 
exaggeration,  bluster,  or  depreciation  of  others;  and  the  political 
deductions  and  inferences  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
administrator  who  estimates  at  their  proper  value  the  growing 
difficulties  in  governing  and  retaining  a  splendid  but  very 
dangerous  possession.  Orientalists  might  remark  that,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Air.  Thornhill’s  knowledge  of  the  Urdu 
language  had  become  a  little  rusty.  His  transliteration  of  native 
words  is  based  on  no  system  at  all.  A  local  saying  records  the  vir¬ 
tues  ot  a  certain  tolerant  Alohammedan  governor,  one  Abdul  Nubbi 
Khan.wholivedtwocenturiesago;— ‘AhilterabinaMathurasunni.” 
Ibis  is  translated  “Alas!  without  thee,  Mathura  or  Aluttra  is 
sad.  It  should  be  “  Mathura  is  empty  or  desolate.”  Dirreou  looks 
like  a  I  roven^al  and  not  a  Persian  word.  It  should  be  Darya 
the  river,  haded  is  rather  the  cloud  that  brings  the  rain  than  the 
rain  itself.  Urdu  proverbs  and  couplets  are  often  quaint  and 
amusing.  Air.  Thornhill  gives  us  one  with  a  translation  which  no 
Irdu  scholar  could  possibly  get  out  of  the  words,  and  he  ha* 
omitted  or  forgotten  one  important  word  in  the  second  line : _ 

Gulab  ka  pani,  karwa  tel 

liilli - wahi  pliulel. 

Ahi!  Bhago,  Raja  ke  chor  chutgaye. 

This,  he  says,  may  be  rendered 

Attar  of  roses,  mustard  oil. 

The  cat’s  a-erving,  the  pot’s  a-bnil  : 

Look  out  and  tly — the  Raja’s  thief  will  catch  you. 

^~ow>  supplying  chillali  or  some  such  verb,  for  “squalls”  or 

“  cries,  in  the  second  line,  we  say  the  real  sense  can  only  be : _ 

Attar  of  roses  and  mustard  or  pungent  oil  : 

The  cat  cries  out,  “That  (wahi)  is  sweet-scented  oil  (pliulel). 

Oh  !  run  off;  the  thieves  of  the  Raja  have  got  away.” 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  any  sound  of  a  kettle  or  pot  boiling 
from  the  second  line,  and  the  last  line  must  mean  that  the  thieves 
have  escaped.  Either  Mr.  Thornhill  has  not  remembered  the 
original  couplet  or  his  translation  would  pluck  him  before  auy 
Board  of  Examiners.  J 

But  these  are  mere  trifles  in  a  story  every  page  of  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  terrible  reality.  The  districts  of  India  on  which 
in  1857-8  the  attention  of  Englishmen  was  most  rivetted  were 
naturally  those  where  either  some  awful  calamity  befell  their 
countrymen,  or  where  some  splendid  success  was  achieved  by  a 
handful  of  heroes  against  Sepoys  flushed  with  a  temporary  victory 
and  backed  by  the  rabble  of  a  huge  city.  No  one  is  likely  to  for¬ 
get  the  massacre  of  Cawupore  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defences  of 
Lucknow  and  Arrah  on  the  other.  But,  in  Agra  and  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts,  there  was  just  enough  of  peril  and  loss  to  cause 
anxiety  and  indignation,  and  not  enough  of  heroism  or  good 
management  to  excite  legitimate  pride.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
English  residents  were  like  those  spirits  stigmatized  by  Dante  as 
neither  rebellious  nor  faithful,  but  who  per  sefuro.  But,  as  will 
be  seen,  enough  was  not  done  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authorities  in  the  Fort  and  Cantonments  to  clear  the  country  and 
re-establish  order.  And  yet  Agra  itself,  though  sacked  and  plun¬ 
dered,  was  never  in  imminent  peril  like  Lucknow.  But  we  must  epi¬ 
tomize  Mr.  Thornhill’s  temperate  narrative  of  his  own  experiences 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857  Mr.  Thornhill  was  magistrate 
ol  the  town  and  district  of  Aluttra,  thirty-four  miles  north  of 
Agra  on  the  road  to  Delhi.  This  city,  with  that  of  Bindinbun 
just  nine  miles  ofl,  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Hinduism  and 
boasts  of  line  temples  and  ghauts.  The  author  as  magistrate 
had  just  accomplished  his  annual  tour  through  the  district,  riding 
and  visiting  police  stations,  and  pitching  his  tent  under  what,  in 
Anglo-Indian  phraseology,  aro  called  topes  or  groves  of  the 
mango  and  the  jack-lruit  trees.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  excite 
suspicion  or  alarm,  except  that  one  day  at  the  end  of  January  Mr 
Thornhill  found  four  little  dirty  cakes  laid  on  the  table  of  his 
office.  These  were  the  celebrated  chupattica ,  thought  little  of  at 
the  time,  but  now  believed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  substitution  for 
the  Fiery  Gross.  Inquiries  were  made;  nothing  was  elicited. 
And  on  the  12th  of  May  the  authorities  of  Muttra  and  thoso  of 
scores  of  other  districts,  were  awakened  from  slumber  and  security 
jy  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Aleerut.  Hence  the  narrative  may 
properly  be  divided  into  three  main  portions,  though  the  author 
makes  no  such  division.  Chapter  number  one  shows  what  was 
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done  to  uphold  British  authority  until  the  mutiny  of  the  Treasury 
Guard  compelled  the  magistrate  to  leave  his  post.  Is  umber  two 
comprises  his  return  to  Muttra  and  his  defence  of  the  town  with 
the  aid  of  some  rich  native  hankers,  and  a  levy  of  police  hastily 
trot  up  under  their  influence.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the 
second  flight  to  Agra,  and  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  aflairs  tor 
three  months  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Like  a  good 
many  others  at  that  time,  Mr.  Thornhill  seems  at  first  to  have 
th audit  either  that  the  news  from  Meerut  might  he  exaggerated, 

<>r  that  the  emeute  there  would  he  speedily  suppressed.  1  Ins 
was  quite  pardonable,  as  he  was  soon  reinforced  by  Captain  Nixon 
and  a  contingent  from  Bhurtpore,  the  well-known  Jat  btate 
1Y  in  o-  to  the  west  of  Agra  and  Muttra.  For  a  fe  w  davs  it  was  thought 
that1  this  small  army,  badly  equipped,  half-disciplined,  and  really 
obeyino-  the  orders  of  separate  chieftains  like  the  1  retenders 
army  in  the  Forty-five,  would  march  to  Delhi  and  assist  in  its  cap¬ 
ture.  But  any  such  expectation  was  speedily  extinguished  by  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  district,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Station  Guard, and  by 
utter  want  ofconfidenceinthe  loyalty  of  the  Bhurtpore  troops.  So, in 
a  native  disguise,  Mr.  Thornhill  and  his  assistant  who  had  gone  some 
way  to  the 'north  of  the  district,  returned  to  skirt  the  station,  which 
was  by  that  time  in  flames,  and  to  get  not  without  serious  risk,  to 
the  fort  of  Agra.  Here  Mr.  Thornhill  with  great  pluck  very  soon 
determined  on  returning  to  his  own  district.  How  lie  beat  up 
for  volunteers,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  citv  of  Muttra,  with 
a  banking  firm  of  the  Setts,  learned  what  had  occurred  in  his 
absence,  held  the  town,  and  coerced  an  upstart  Raja  who  had  set  up 
a  government  of  his  own,  must  be  read  in  the  authors  own  words 
Another  contingent  had  been  sent  from  the  Rajpoot  State  ot 
Kotah  or  Harowti  to  maintain  order,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  that  of  Bhurtpore.  Mr.  Thornhill  managed 
to  convey  some  of  the  revenue  which  he  had  collected  to  Agra, 
and  again  to  get  back  to  his  own  district.  But  any  further 
attempts  at  retention  of  the  city  were  ended  by  the  approach  ot  a 
body  of  mutineers ;  and  for  the  second  time  the  representative  ot 
British  rule  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  fort  in  a  midnight  ride, 
which  we  shall  not  spoil  by  attempting  to  describe.  .  One  incident 
only  must  not  be  omitted.  The  magistrate  and  his  companions 
were  under  the  guidance  of  a  splendid  native,  Dillawar  Khan, 
faithful  found  amongst  the  faithless.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy , 
and  on  the  side  of  the  road  were  heard  strange  sounds  like  the 
clanking  of  chains.  Mr.  Thornhill,  asking  his  guide  for  some  expla¬ 
nation,  thought  that  he  caught  the  Hindi  word  bhen  or  sheep. 
Dillawar  Khan  had  in  reality  used  the  word  ben,  chains,  the 
strange  sounds  came  from  the  prisoners,  who  five  thousand  in 
number,  had  just  been  released  by  the  mutineers  from  the  Agra 
gaol,  and  who  in  parties  of  two,  three,  twenty,  and  thirty,  thinking 
not  of  revenge  but  of  their  recovered  liberty,  were  making  then- 
wav  to  their  own  villages,  or  were  destined  to  swell  the  scum  and 
rabble  everywhere  floating  to  the  top  of  society  Mr.  i  horn  kill, 
after  a  series  of  marvellous  adventures  reached  Agra,  to  hnd  the 
station  in  flames,  the  residents  cooped  up  in  the  fort,  and  the 
mutineers  triumphant  after  a  victory  gamed  at  Shaligunje,  or 
rather  a  battle  lost  to  us  owing  to  the  sheer  incapacity  ot  the 
Brio-adier  in  command.  His  name  is  suppressed  m  the  narrative, 
though  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Kaye. 

The  Government  of  Agra  and  the  North-West  Provinces  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Russell  Colvin,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  office  by  Lord  Dalhousie  after  the  sudden  death  ot 
Mr.  Thomason  in  1853.  Few  men  stood  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  or  of  successive  Governors-General.  Mr.  Colvin  in 
early  days  had  served  under  Metcalfe  at  Hyderabad,  had  gained 
large  experience  in  the  revenue  line,  and  had  been  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Lord  Auckland.  He  had  subsequently  filled  the  offices  of 
Resident  in  Nepaul,  of  Commissioner  of  the  Tenassenm  Provinces, 
and  of  Jud<re  of  the  Bengal  Sudder  Court.  Of  his  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments,  high  sense  of  honour,  and  ability  for  government  in  peace¬ 
ful  times,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Unfortunately,  as  other 
narratives  beside  Mr.  Thornhill’s  have  too  clearly  shown,  he  lacked 
the  nerve  to  deal  with  such  a  crisis.  One  hour  of  \  recent  Lyre 
would  have  changed  the  rout  of  Shahgunje  into  a  victory,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  Lawrence  matters  inside  the  fort  would  have 
worn  a  very  different  aspect.  As  it  was,  everything  went  wrong 
short  of  actual  disaster.  Contradictory  orders,  failure  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  authorities  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other,  the  wrong 
men  employed,  opportunities  missed,  hesitation,  timidity,  divided 
counsels,  no  head  to  conceive  and  no  hands  to  execute— by  no 
other  terms  can  we  describe  the  conduct  of  aflaii-3  between  July 
and  September.  That  it  was  not  actual  chaos  was  owing  to  the 
good  sense  of  some  of  the  minor  officials.  The  refugees  in  the  fort 
were  practically  secure  against  any  army  unprovided  with  a  siege 
train,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  there  had 
been  a  wood  soldier  at  the  head  of  our  little  army,  and  a  strong  ad¬ 
ministration  over  the  civilians,  defeat  would  have  been  avoided, 
much  property  saved,  the  native  bazaar  kept  in  order,  and  autho¬ 
rity  re-established  at  least  for  some  miles  around  the  city.  Mr. 
Thornhill's  account  of  life  inside  the  fort  is  curious  and  instructive, 
and  his  stories  about  ghosts,  and  hidden  treasure, .  and  secret 
passages,  and  vaults  that  had  been  closed  since  the  reign  of  bliah 
Jehan,  are  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  more  serious  and  solemn 
parts  of  his  narrative,  and  to.  his  pitiable  disclosure  ot  incom¬ 
petence  and  wrong-headedness  in  office. 

Like  other  writers,  Mr.  Thornhill  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
Mutiny  or  rather  for  the  wild  lawlessness  which  ensued  alter  the  be- 
poy  revolt.  Here,  we  think,  he  makes  too  little  of  the  impolicy  of 
maintaining  a  huge  native  army  and  a  ridiculously  small  Lnglisli 


force.  But  on  no  topic  has  he  a  better  claim  to  be  heard  than  on  the 
revelation  of  native  thoughts  and  habits,  during  the  entire  paralysis 
of  British  authority.  He  tells  us  that  during  his  midnight  rides  and 
adventures  he  learnt  more  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  than 
he  had  done  in  all  his  previous  service.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  sudden  drop  of  a  whole  community  into  lawlessness  and 
the  revival  of  forgotten  feuds.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  at  whatever  cost  to 
the  people,  had  left  on  their  minds  impressions  not  really  effaced 
and  scarcely  dimmed  by  sixty  years  ot  our  own  ascendency.  On 
the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  Mr.  Thornhill  s  own  sub¬ 
ordinates  so  far  forgot  his  presence  as  to  speculate  openly  on.  the 
revival  of  some  grand  and  ancient  ceremonial  at  Delhi,  what  Rajput 
chiefs  would  guard  the  different  gates  of  the  city,  and  who 
were  the  fifty- two  Rajas  who  would  place  the  Emperor  on  his 
throne.  Nor  is  it  reasuring  to  find  that  to  the  majority  of  the 
natives  the  first  feeling  of  our  effacement  was  one  of  actual  relief. 
Of  course  rich  bankers  like  the  Setts  and  the  ordinary  shopkeeper 
and  trader  had  no  wish  to  be  looted  by  rebels  and  budmaishes. 
But  the  agriculturists,  whose  rights  we  had  recorded  and  for 
whom  our  rule  was  said  to  be  made,  expressed  no  regrets.  Every 
local  magnate  rose  again  to  importance,  repaired  his  old  fort,  re¬ 
furbished  his  rusty  cannon,  went  abroad  with  his  flashy  retainers, 
reclaimed  his  property  sold  under  our  inexorable  laws,  and  made 
-war  with  some  village  Raja  as  consequential  as  himself.  One 
large  landowner  was  very  (rank  and  explicit.  “  The  last  three 
months,”  he  said,  “  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  went 
about  in  state  and  did  what  he  liked;  whom  he  would  he 
puuished  and  whom  he  would  he  rewarded.”  It  is  very  true 
that  this  sort  of  unfettered  jollity  could  not  have  lasted  long. 
Even  Orientals  may  get  rather  tired  of  fighting  and  looting, 
and  a  little  comfort,  in  the  shape  of  populous  bazaars,  secure 
roads,  and  plentiful  supplies,  might  be  endured.  But,  at  first, 
no  doubt  the  Raja  or  Talukdar  felt  like  a  rough  schoolboy  eman¬ 
cipated  from  control.  There  were  no  more  rigid  and  unbend¬ 
ing  laws,  and  none  of  that  equality  of  which  the  natives  are 
found  to  be  enamoured  when  the  Englishman’s  privileges  are 
concerned.  Mr.  Thornhill  adds,  and  we  can  easily  believe  it,  that 
the  temporary  disappearance  of  our  rule  was  followed  by  the 
revival  of  Suttee,  of  domestic  slavery,  and  of  other  barbarous 
customs.  It  is  only  since  the  Mutiny  and  its  disclosures  that  Eng¬ 
lish  administrators  have  admitted  that  our  rule,  if  just  and 
vigorous,  is  unsympathetic  and  presses  with  harshness  on  certain 
classes.  Ourtaxation  in  some  parts  oftheNorth-WestProvinceswas 
decidedly  heavy.  Our  legislation  almost  every  where  is  ceaseless 
and  perplexing.  The  real  statesmanship  in  India  consists  in  ability 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  degrading  customs  and  excusable 
prejudices,  in  conceding  or  asserting  privilege  when  it  is  not  offen¬ 
sive  or  oppressive  to  others,  and  in  knowing  when  to  let  the  masses 
alone.  Our  recent  legislators  have  developed  an  appalling  capacity 
for  committing  every  kind  of  mistake  at  once.  AVe  should,  have 
been  Mad  to  know  whether  the  Setts  ever  received  some  suitable 
acknowledgment  of  their  services,  and  that  a  gift  of  land  rent-free 
or  a  iaMiir,  had  been  made  in  favour  of  the  grand  old  man  Dillawar 
Kham  Mr.  Thornhill  himself  got  nothing,  and  perhaps  his  pluck 
and  resolution  were  somewhat  obscured  in  the  cloud  which  hung 
generally  over  the  Fort  of  Agra.  But  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  that  his  title  to  rule  an  Indian  district  rests  on  superiority 
and  manliness  of  character,  and  he  has  produced  a  book  which 
such  men  as  Mr.  McGahan  or  the  late  Mr.  O'Donovan  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  written. 


DRIFTWOOD  FROM  SCANDINAVIA.* 

IT  may  perhaps  cross  the  mind  of  some  readers  of  Driftwood 
from  Scandinavia  that  an  ill-natured  critic,  supposing  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing,  might  possibly  make  some  unkind  fun 
out  of  Lady  Wilde’s  book.  It  opens  with  a  very  singular  histonco- 
mythical  account  of  the  early  relations  of  Denmark  with  Ireland, 
more  especially  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  This  seems  to  have  been 
an  eminently  Hibernian  engagement,  inasmuch  as  Brian  Boroimhe 
was  killed  in  his  own  tent  by  a  Danish  warrior  who  was  flying 
from  the  field.  That  hardy  Norseman  must  surely  have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  Isle  of  Saints  to  acquire  its  amiable  weaknesses,  or  he 
never  would  have  run  away  after  such  a  singularly  bullish  fashion. 
When  Lady  Wilde  quits  this  tempting  subject  (which  she  handles 
with  all  the  spirit  befitting  “Speranza”)  she  falls  to  bewailing 
the  absence  of  Irish  lines  of  packet-ships,  and  especially  the  fact 
that  no  passenger-ship  leaves  an  Irish  port  direct  for  Copenhagen. 
Now  is  not  (we  put  it  with  all  humility)  this  instance,  if  not  the 
general  principle,  something  like  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence? 
For  after  all,  it  was  Providence,  we  suppose,  that  put  England  in 
the  way  between  Ireland  and  Denmark  ;  and  Lady  ^Vilde,  who  is 
a  lady  of  letters,  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  unanswerable 
argument  whereby  Uncle  Toby  showed  that  it  could  hardly  have 
pleased  Providence  that  there  should  be  a  sea-coast  to  Bohemia. 
However,  the  inscrutable  will  which  made  Hull,  and  not  Dublin, 
the  nearest  port  in  these  islands  to  Denmark  made  it  necessary  for 
Lady  Wilde  to  take  ship  to  Liverpool  and  train  to  Hull.  This 
latter  run  afforded  her  opportunity  for  some  generalizations  more 
brilliant  than  accurate  about  English  scenery  and  English  society, 
and  for  one  very  remarkable  discovery  of  the  particular  kind— 
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to  wit,  that  Haworth  is  a  place  of  “swamps  and  fens/’  As  a 
specimen  of  the  generalization,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  county  of  John  Browdie  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  “  York- 
shiremen  are  short.”  But  it  would  he  quite  unfair  to  leave  any 
reader  under  the  impression  that  Ireland  is  exempt  from  these 
curious  general  judgments  of  Lady  Wilde’s.  “It  is,”  she  finds, 
“  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  stone  walls  are  allowed  to 
shut  out  the  verdant  glories  of  nature.”  This  tendency  towards 
superlatives  and  positives  is  by  no  means  ill-natured.  Even  the 
poor  English  sometimes  get  a  compliment  from  Lady  Wilde ;  and 
on  one  occasion  she  was  so  delighted  with  the  Danish  army  that  a 
regiment  of  horse  seemed  to  her  “  cavalry  angels  fresh  from  an 
azure  cloud.”  We  own  to  a  certain  inability  to  make  out  what 
she  means  by  saying  that  “  two  hundred  years  ago  Denmark  was 
the  most  powerful  and  piratical  of  nations’”  ;  and  no  good-natured 
altering  of  the  figures  will  help  the  difficulty  much.  °  But  we  are 
quite  with  her  when  she  says  that  “  what  the  result  would  he  if  a 
man  of  genius  wedded  a  priestess  of  the  Eternal  Fire  we  have  few 
means  of  ascertaining.”  Perhaps,  however,  Lady  Wilde  is  hasty 
in  drawing  the  moral,  “  Let  all  genius  therefore  remain  unwed.” 
St.  Paul’s  doctrine  on  this  matter  certainly  exhibits  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  view.  How  Lady  Y  ilde  draws  triumphant  lessons  from 
Scandinavian  history  about  the  excellence  of  “  rending  unions 
that  are  fatal  to  the  high  spirit  and  prosperity  of  a  country  ”  may 
be  easily  guessed ;  but  it  might  not  have  been  antecedently  certain 
that  she  would  pronounce  the  Swedish  chin  to  be  “the  only  well- 
cut  chin  in  North- Y  estern  Europe.”  This  statement,  in  its 
mixture  of  daring  boldness  and  precise  definition,  dimly  reminds 
us  of  the  gentleman  who  based  his  claims  to  reputation  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  “  the  third  best  authority  in  Lancashire  on  grey 
shirtings.”  It  is  lamentable  to  find  that  Lady  Wilde  does  not 
like  the  Prussians,  though  she  remarks  charitably,  “  They  cannot 
help  it;  they  were  born  so.”  And  it  is  positively  painful  to  find 
her  complaining  that  “  the  female  writers  of  England  work  in 
obscurity,  live  undecorated,  unrecognized,  and  unhonoured.”  We 
certainly  seem  to  remember  some  female  writers  of  not  very  remote 
times  who  have  received  very  considerable  recognition  and  honour. 
And  as  to  undecorating  a  female  writer,  why  should  one  paint  the 
lily  ? 

These  oddities,  and  not  a  few  others,  are  scattered  about  Lady 
Yilde's  pages;  and  independently  of  such  definite  and  particular 
quaintnesses,  one  cannot  help  smiling  a  little  at  the  energy  and 
volubility  with  which  she  varies  a  record  of  travel  by  observations 
on  politics,  ethnology,  history,  the  science  of  the  heart,  and  many 
other  matters  which  to  the  dull  Saxon  mind  appear  to  have  re- 
markably  little  relevance  to  the  subject.  But  the  book  as  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  three  Scandinavian  capitals  and  to  Berlin 
(for  that  is  what  in  plain  prose  it  is)  is  a  very  readable  book,  diver- 
sified  by  some  passages  of  somewhat  florid  and  rococo  but  really 
striking  description,  written  in  good  humour  with  all  the  wmrld 
except  the  oppressors  of  Ireland — and  not  in  a  very  desperately 
bad  humour  with  them — and  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a 
lively  panoramic  sketch  of  manners  and  scenery.  Lady  Wilde 
fell  enthusiastically  in  love  with  the  somewhat  artificial  but 
elaborate  aestheticism  of  Copenhagen,  and  with  the  polished  and 
intellectual  society  of  Stockholm,  and  she  describes  both  with  her 
very  best  superlatives,  and  in  a  fashion  which  ought  to  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  her  late  hosts.  The  more  Spartan  capital  of  Christiania 
had  less  to  attract  her  ;  but  the  scenery  and  the  recollection  that 
Norway  enjoys  Home  Rule  and  a  great  deal  of  it  carried  her  along 
here  very  well.  Nor  with  all  her  eloquence  and  her  adoration  of 
intellect  and  art  is  there  much  of  the  worst  kind  of  nonsense — a 
priggish  indifference  to  the  dinner-bell— about  her.  She  is  very 
particular  in  describing  and  appreciating  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
methods  of  cooking  potatoes,  and  she  gives  the  whole  receipt  for  a 
feartul  concoction  of  jam,  cream,  candied  fruit,  and  other  things, 
calling  it  not  without  reason  “a  food  for  the  gods  ” — certainly 
man  could  not  eat  it  and  live.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention 
that  she  has  illustrated  her  book  with  not  a  few  translations  and 
other  pieces  of  verse  in  that  fluent  Irish  style  which  is  rather  out 
of  fashion  in  England  just  now,  but  which  is  really  quite 
retreshing  after  one  has  read,  say,  a  score  or  two  of  Mr.  Symonds’s 
sonnets.  J 


form  a  great  deal  which  we  have  hitherto  had  to  seek  for  in  laro-er 
works,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  independent  production.  She  has 
evidently  written  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  and  has  set  down 
her  thoughts  in  whatever  shape  they  presented  themselves  to  her. 
Tor  a  young  writer,  such  as  Miss  Blackburne  in  her  modest 
preface  tells  us  she  is,  this  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Her  work 
would  have  been  more  pleasant  to  read  if  she  had  paid 
gieater  attention  to  style,  if  the  exclamations  in  which  it  abounds 
bad  been  left  out  or  turned  into  coherent  sentences,  and  if 
parentheses  had  been  less  frequently  used  and  less  awkwardly 
introduced.  Small,  too,  as  her  book  is,  it  contains  some  moVal 
platitudes,  that  might  easily  have  been  spared,  and  the  space  so 
gained  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  a  more  thorough  and 
intelligible  treatment  of  the  political  intrigues  in  which  her  hero 
certainly  played  some,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  considerable  part.  In 
a  careful  sketch  of  Sidney’s  youth  Miss  Blackburne  points  out  the 
means  adopted  by  his  father,  Lord  Leicester,  to  fit  him  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  The  Earl  took  him  with  him  to  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  where  he  was  ambassador,  and  to  Baris ;  he  sent  him  to 
Home,,  and  finally  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  sent  him  to 
serve  in  that  country  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Lisle.  On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Sidney  joined  the  Parlia- 
mentaiian  army.  If,  as  bis  biographer  asserts,  his  life  may  be 
called  “  the  tragedy  of  misunderstanding,”  he  certainly  took 
care  that  his  opinion  of  the  King’s  death  should  be  clearly 
expressed,  and  his  violent  utterances  on  this  subject  had  no  small 
eflect  in  deciding  his  own  fate.  Iu  his  eyes  it  was,  as  he  said 
some  years  later,  “  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was 
done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else.”  Miss  Blackburne  adds  the 
comment  “  Just,  because  it  was  a  punishment ;  brave,  because 
the  offender  was  mighty.”  Some  punishments,  however,  have 
been  unjust ;  and,  setting  aside  any  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘  bravest  as  Sidney  used  it,  Charles  was  not  mighty 
when  he  was  condemned  to  death.  In  his  condemnation,  how¬ 
ever,  Sidney  took  no  part;  for  lie  held  that  the  Court  that 
pronounced  it  did  not  represent  the  nation.  In  common  with 
^  ane,  Ludlow,  and  the  rest  of  the  pure  Republicans,  he  distrusted 
Cromwell ;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
lived  in  retirement  until  the  death  of  the  Protector.  He  now 
began  to  write,  discoursing  on  “virtuous  love”  with,  as  Miss 
Blackburne  justly  remarks,  a  deliberation  “  which  has  a  slight  air 
of  unreality  about  it. 9  To  this  period,  too,  belonged  his  earliest 


ALGERNON  SIDNEY.* 

rpnE  extent  of  Algernon  Sidney’s  offence  against  the  State  is  one 
,  01  historical  questions  that  have  afforded,  and  probably 

fdways  will  afford,  matter  for  earnest  debate.  The  subject  possesses 
a  double  interest.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  a  difficult 
chapter  in  our  history,  and  it  concerns  the  character  of  one  who, 
whatever  his  faults  may. have  been,  holds  not  undeservedly  a  hiuh 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  A  cordial  welcome, 
therefore,  is  to  be  accorded  to  every  honest  endeavour  to  show 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  to  determine  the  part  ho  played 
m  the  political  crisis  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  No  one- 
can  read  Miss  Blackburne's  Life  of  Algernon  Sidney  without  see¬ 
ing  that  she  has  studied  her  subject  carefully  and  with  genuine 
enthusiasm.  Making  free  use,  ns  she  fully  acknowledges,  of  the 
labours  of  others,  she  has  also  thought  matters  out  for  herself- 
and  so,  while  her  little  volume  presents  in  an  easily  acce seible 
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papers  ou  political  questions,  for  many  were  produced  at  his  trial 
that  “  had  been  writ  perhaps  these  twenty  year.”  A  sympathetic 
account  is  given  of  the  loug  and  weary  years  he  spent  in 
exile  after  the  Restoration.  During  these  years  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  political  philosophy/  Miss  Blackburne  has 
made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Discourses  on  Government,  origi¬ 
nally  written  against  the  extreme  monarchical  doctrines  °of 
Fi  liner;  a  lit  tie.  wider  reading  will  show  her  that  the  foundation 
of  government  is  not  the  surrender  of  liberty  by  individual  men 
each  lor  the  good  of  all  ’.(p.249).  Hallam's  condemnation  of 
1 1utr’8'ue3  w*tb  Louis  XIV.  is  met  with  an  earnest  denial. 
i-  j  j  however,  Miss  Blackburne  refuses  to  allow  that  he  was  so 
blinded  by  his  own  theories  on  the  subject  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  as  to  mistake  or  disregard  what  was  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  she  records  the  offer  he  made  to  Louis  iu  1666  that  for 
100,000  crowns  he  would  undertake  that  a  rising  should  be 
made  in  England.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  ho  more  certain  than 
that  he  and  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged  allowed  themselves 
to  be  made  the  puppets  of  the  French  King  in  order  to  gain  the 
power  of  embarrassing  the  Government  of  their  own  country  that 
so  they  might  check  the  attempt  of  Charles  to  secure  a  position 
independent  of  and  eveu  superior  to  his  Parliament.  Howover 
highly  we  may  rate  the  cause  for  w-hich  Sidney  strove,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  condemn  intrigues  that  depended  for  success  on  the 
co-operation  of  Louis  XIV.,  aud  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
successful  save  at  the  cost  of  a  new  civil  war.  Nor  did  these 
intrigues  concern  England  only.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  mischievous  nature  of  Sidney's  policy  without  considering 
the  importance  of  Barillon’s  success  in  hindering  Charles  from  inteZ 
fenng  with  the  schemes  of  Louis  in  1680.  That  Sidney  accepted 
money  from  the  French  Ambassador  for  his  part  in  these  trans- 
actious  cannot,  we  are  told,  be  proved.  At  any  rate,  in  the  face  of 
B.uillous  statement  and  of  the  entrios  in  his  accounts,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  admit  that  Sidney's  “  life  and  character  ”  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  charge..  lie  aud  his  party  fell  because  Charles, 
rather  than  be  at  their  mercy,  threw  himself  on  the  support  of 
Louis.  Miss  Blackburno  discriminates  justly  between  the  vnrious 
plots  and  counterplots  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  tho  WhR°,  and 
her  account  of  Sidney  s  trial  and  death  is  forcible  and  interesting. 

I  be  illegal  means  taken  to  establish  tho  charge  of  big’ll  treason, 
the  selfish  reasons  which  influenced  the  King  in  causing  tho 
sentence  to  bo  carried  out,  and  the  calm  heroism  with  which 
Sidney  met  his  death,  tempt  one  to  forget  the  evils  that  lie  did  and 
that  he  tried  to  do  in  his  struggle  for  popular  government.  We 
see  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Blackburno  lias  allowed  her 
judgment  to  he  swayed  by  her  sympathy;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
ingenious  and  eager  pleadings,  we  do  not  think  that  she  has 
succeeded  iu  weakening  the  force  of  the  well-known  condemnation 
that  llallam  has  pronounced  on  Sidney's  political  career. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  such  a  carefully  prepared  work  as  Mr. 

Vedder’s  falls  under  our  notice,  and  even  the  most  hasty 
examination  of  it  cannot  fail  to  show  the  amount  of  unsparing 
labour  that  has  been  lavished  on  it  by  all  those  concerned  in  its 
production.  Neither  is  the  result  unworthy  of  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  achieve  it.  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgeralds  admirable 
rendering  of  Omar  Khayyam's  sad  stanzas,  of  which  the  sorrowiul 
effect  is  Increased  by  their  occasional  hopeless  gaiety,  could  not 
be  put  before  us  in  a  more  attractive  form.  The  highest  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder  for  his  arrangement  and  illustration 
of  the  poem.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  call  to  mind  any  series 
of  designs  in  contemporary  art  which  can  be  said  .  to  take 
higher  rank  than  this.  Tlie  main  idea  of  the.  author  is  admir¬ 
ably  seized  and  not  lost  sight  of  for  an  instant,  and.  Mi . 
Tedder’s  treatment  of  it  is  such  that  each  design  furnishes  an 
excellent  commentary  upon  its  accompanying  text.  In  spite 
of  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Vedder’s  designs,  they  vary  much 
in  individual  merit.  Here  and  there  we  come  upon  one  which  is 
distinctlv  feeble.  We  may  ci*e  as  an  example  the  illustration 
which  accompanies  the  seventy-fifth  quatrain,  and  which  is  thus 
described  in  the  explanatory  notes The  limitation  of  Man  s 
faculties  is  symbolized  by  the  eagle  chained  to  the  rock  ;  and  the 
irrevocability  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  stars  bound  together 
and  with  their  courses  rigidly  defined  through  space.”  The  result 
of  the  attempt  to  put  this  into  black  and  white  is  far  from  im¬ 
pressive,  and  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  most  of 
the  pages  which  accompany  it.  By  the  following  lines  : 

Oh,  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  did  make, 

And  ev’n  with  Paradise  devise  the  snake  ; 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blacken’d— Man’s  Forgiveness  give— and  take  ! 

be  has  been  most  strangely  inspired  to  produce  a  rather  weak 
drawing  of  Eve  sharing  her  apple  with  the  Serpent  while  a  self- 
conscious  little  winged  boy  leans  against  her.  The  bowed  female 
figure  on  the  preceding  page  must,  however,  be  accepted  as  otter¬ 
ing  some  consolation  lor  this  sudden  falling  off  both  in  concep  tion 
and  execution.  Very  admirable  also  is  the  design  of  Death  offer¬ 
ing  his  cup,  although  perhaps  it  reminds  us  a  trifle  too  much  ot 
Mr  Watts.  In  the  appendix  we  find  an  account  of  Umar 
Khayyam's  lire  and  work  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  translation.  We  have  also  a  brief  discussion 


have  been  especially  unfortunate  in  the  reproductions  here  offered 
of  their  work.  No  one  who  had  not  visited  last  year  s  balon 
could  imagine  from  seeing  these  representations  of  their  work 
that  M.  Benner’s  figure  was  a  miracle  of  luminosity,  or  that 
M.  Beniamin  Constant’s  picture  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  co.ounng. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  ineffici¬ 
ency,  and  'it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  perfect  rendering  ot 
any  work  of  art  than  that  here  given  of  M.  .’omerre’s  “  Pierrot. 
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concerning  the  proposition  advanced  by  a  French  translator,  M 
Nicolas,  to  the  effect  that  Omar’s  wine-cup  is  symbolic  and  his 
wine  an  emblem  of  the  Deity.  The  publication  of  this  fine 
edition  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward 

Fitzgerald.  .  .  .  , 

A  quainter  work  than  Dr.  William  Itimmer  s  Art  Anatomy  has 
never  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  belongs  to  the  extensive  class  of 
books  which  very  young  art  students  devour  with  ingenuous  and 
heedless  appetite,  and  of  which  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  do  not  often  do  much  positive  harm.  Dr.  Rimmers  plates 
and  his  notes  to  them  exhibit,  however,  a  great  deal  of  originality, 
and  would  appear  to  be  more  particularly  addressed  to  persons 
who  are  absolutely  insensible  to  pictorial  representation.  Dr. 
Dimmer  draws  them  a  monstrously  ugly  man,  and  considerately 
tells  them  in  a  note  that  the  man  is  monstrously  ugly.  A-  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  expression  of  the 

emotions.  We  have  comparisons  between  the  skulls  of  men  and 

apes,  a  plate  devoted  to  a  lion’s.  skull,  and  a  number  of  heads 
■with  marked  characteristics,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  caricaturists.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
devout  student  that,  after  Dr.  Dimmer  has  shown  him  how 
to  make  a  hopelessly  debased  head,  he  should  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  his  feet  by  telling  him  “  that  a  thorough^  animal-like 
head  is  a  subject  unfit  for  artistic  representation.”  The  differences 
between  the  heads  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  described,  and 
finally  we  come  to  a  series  of  faces  representing  the  expression  ot 
the  passions.  We  have  rarely  found  so  much  unconscious  liumour 
in  any  set  of  drawings  as  these  contain,  and  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  any  student  will  find  his  stock  of  knowledge  increased  by 
readin"  such  announcements  as  the  following: —  W  hen  the  Mi  d 
is  in  repose,  the  Features  are  at  rest.”  The  purely  anatomical 
portion  of  the  work  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  useful  were 
less  attempted,  and  were  the  drawings  better  in  style  and  quality 
of  execution.  On  almost  every  page  we  find  soft  round  form,  poor 
handling,  and  a  total  absence  of  simplicity.  Dr.  W  illiam  Dimmers 
work  has  been  most  carefully  got  up,  and  printed  and  written  in 
the  prettiest  tint  of  red  imaginable— we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
nitv  to  see  so  much  care  taken  to  attain  to  so  poor  a  result. 

P  Messrs.  Goupil’s  Salon  de  1884  is  another  carefully-prepared 
and  disappointing  book.  The  practice  here  resorted  to  of  printing 
photogravures  in  different  tones  of  red,  brown,  blue,  and  green  is 
certainly  not  to  be  commended,  and  in  most  cases  tends  to  convey 
a  false  impression’  of  the  picture  represented.  .  Messrs.  Goupil  can¬ 
not  be  congratulated  on  their  selection  of  pictures  foi  repioduc 
tion.  In  landscape  especially  their  choice  has  been  very  poor 
Am  on"  the  figure-painters  MM.  Ilenner  and  Benjamin  Constant 


THE  “  Lauderdale  MSS.”  are  already  known  by  name,  and  by 
means  of  extracts,  to  readers  of  Burton’s  History  of  Scotland  ; 
and  more  recently  attention  has  been  called  to  them  by  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  production,  as  it  appears,  of  Mr. 
Osmund  Airy,  the  editor  of  the  present  publication.  Ot  the 
Lauderdale  Papers,  those  belonging  to  the  period  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  thirty-six  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Camden  Society 
does  not  propose  to  print  the  whole  of  this  mass.  The  volume 
before  us,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion;  and,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  Mr.  Airy  has  been  successful  in 
placing  before  us  an  interesting  set  of  letters  and  papers,  carefully 
annotated,  and  well  illustrated  by  a  preface  calling  attention  to 
their  points  of  special  importance.  When  we  have  said  that 
the  Lauderdale  Papers  will  be  found  interesting  and  sometimes 
amusing,  we  must  add  that  they  demand  readers  who  will  not 
hastilv  take  fright  at  the  repulsive  spelling  which  will  meet  their 
eves  if  they  chance  to  open  the  book  upon  a  letter  fromthe  Earl 
of  Rothes  or  from  General  Dalyell.  In  the  notes  to.  Old  Mortality 
Sir  Walter  Scott  observes  that  Claverhouse  “  spelt  like  a  chamber¬ 
maid,”  but,  judging  by  the  specimen  there  given,  Claverhouse  s 
spelling  was  respectable  compared  with  that  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Not  that  bad  spelling  was  universal.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  and  some  of  his  other  correspondents— Sir  Robert 
Moray  especially— spell  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  a  time  when 
neither  orthography  nor  pronunciation  was  fixed.  Handwriting, 
of  course,  varied  then  as  it  does  now ;  and  the  editor  gives  some 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the.  specimens  which  have  come 
under  his  notice.  “  Lauderdale  himself  writes  a  bold,  rather 
coarse  and  slovenly  hand,  easy  to  read,  as  his  meaning  is  always 
easv  to  understand.”  Nevertheless  his  letters  at  one  time  called 
forth  complaints  in  the  highest  quarters.  “  The  first  thing  t  e 
Kin"  [Charles  II.]  said,”  writes  Sir  Robert  Moray  to  Lauderdale, 
June  25,  1663,  “upon  his  opening  your  relation  of  what  past 
in  pari'  was  (&  I  premised  [sic]  to  let  you  know  it)  that,  if  you 
write  not  upon  better  paper  and  with  better  pens,  wee  will  have 
yow  billetted  again.”  “  It  will  be  hard  to  billet  me  for  this 
wicked  inke,”  answers  Lauderdale,  “  for  this  place  [Holyrood] 
affords  no  better  for  fine  paper.”  The  allusion  is  to  the  Bnlet- 
tir."  Act,”  which,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  to  the  benighted 
Southron,  was  not  an  Act  for  quartering  Sergeant .  Bothwell 
and  his  like  upon  the  disaffected,  but  an  Act  incapacitating  for 
office  twelve  persons  whose  names  were  written  in  feigned 
hands  upon  billets.  Lauderdale  afterwards  got  possession  of 
one  of  these  billets  with  his  own  name  upon  it,  and  scoffs  at  it 
as  bein"  written  “  with  ane  English  hand  who  could  not  spell 
one  of  our  names  right.”  There  was  an  infinity  of  mystery  and 
intri"ue about  this  Act,  which  Charles  II.  judiciously,  though  with 
doubtful  legality,  succeeded  in  suppressing.  That  Lauderdale 
had  been  one  of  the  “billetted  ”  gave  the  point  to  the  Kings 
i  ocular  threat,  which,  Mr.  Airy  tells  us,  had  the  desired  effect, 
thou"h  it  would  seem  not  immediately,  as  there  is  a  second 
remonstrance  from  Sir  Robert  Moray.  He  had  some  right  to 
sneak  for  it  appears  that  he  himself  wrote  a  beautiful  hand. 
Another  correspondent,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  “  writes  ike  an 
illiterate  boor,”  every  letter  being  formed  singly ;  and  Mr.  Airy 
enlarges  upon  the  difficulty  he  has  had  over  this  noblemans 
epistles,  in  which  the  spelling  is  as  rude  as  the  penmanship.  I  he 
following  is  a  fair,  indeed  a  rather  favourable,  specimen:— 
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M1  can  gSTother  account  of  the  busill  that  was  in  the  wast  churthe, 
then  I  tould  vou  in  my  last,  hot  that  effter  all  the Tray ill  and  stnck  searthe 
I  can  meack  I  ffaynd  no  bodie  ingadgied  in  it,  bot  boayies  [boors— Ed.]  and 
ffanatieck  shumackiers  and  ther  wards  and  prmtiesies,  and  this  day  I  bel.ff 
ther  ar  severalls  of  them  set  on  the  pilune,  and  others  of  them  to  be 
scurdgied  throu  the  toun  on  Monday,  and  as  mar  of  the  busmes  dus  apier 
mor  shall  be  punishid. 

Then  there  are  three  letters  from  “  Tom  Dalziell  ”  or  Dalyell 
the  fierce  soldier  of  fortune  who  dashed  his  dagger-hilt  into  a 
prisoner’s  teeth  for  calling  him  “  a  Muscovy  beast  who  used  to 
roast  men  ”— a  process  with  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was 
not  wholly  unfamiliar,  judging  by  the  suspicious  readiness  be 
showed  in  threatening  to  “roast”  the  captive  Hackston  ot 
Rathillet  when  obdurate  under  examination.  Dalyell  s  spelling  is 
of  a  piece  with  his  dress  and  manners— that  is  to  say,  barbarous. 
“  I  moist  confes,”  he  writes  after  putting  down  the  Pentland 
risin"  “  I  could  not  have  thoight  this  cuntray  so  ll  pnnsiplit  as  i 
find  them  ...  and  that  vhith  is  to  me  strange  to  se  even  thois 
vho  profesis  muth  for  his  Maieste  so  mersefule  inclymt  to  thoia 
damnet  crue.”  When  to  the  difficulties  of  Rothes  and  Dalyell  s 
bad  spelling,  and  Lauderdale’s  bad  ink  and  paper,  are  added  those 
of  the  letters  of  Lauderdale’s  agent  W  illiam  Sharp,  which  are 
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mostly  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  and  in  which  false  names  are 
used,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Airy's  editorial  labours  have  not 
been  light. 

The  letters  and  papers  in  the  present  volume  give  *  a  view  of 
Scottish  history  from  1660  until  Lauderdale’s  first  visit  as  High 
Commissioner  in  1669,  or  rather,  until  Robert  Moray’s  arrival  in 
Scotland  as  his  forerunner.”  A  few  papers  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
Restoration  have  been  included  ;  and  of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  draft,  with  its  erasures  and  corrections,  of  the  secret  con¬ 
ditions  made  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners  with  Charles  I.  in  the 
Isle  of  W  ight.  Lauderdale  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  from 
him  Bishop  Burnet  (the  historian)  heard  of,  though  he  never  saw, 
these  engagements  entered  into  by  the  King  in  his  efforts  to  buy 
over  the  Scots.  This  Mr.  Airy  mentions,  but  does  not  notice  that 
Lauderdale’s  communications  to  Burnet  went  a  good  deal  beyond 
anything  contained  in  this  draft.  There  are  provisions  for  the 
benefit  of  “Scottish  men,”  which,  if  known,  would  no  doubt  have 
raised  fierce  jealousy  in  England,  but  nothing  so  startling  as  the 
promise  which  is  mentioned  both  by  Burnet  and  Clarendon,  to 
cede  the  English  Border  counties  to  Scotland.  This  curious 
document  (which  has  already  been  printed  in  the  Athenecum  of 
January  26,  1878,  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  British  Museum  MSS. 
Department),  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  than 
for  what  it  contains.  “The  Kirk  ....  is  not  even  mentioned,  a 
fact  that  will  excite  no  astonishment  among  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  to  the  Presbyterian  yoke.” 

Passing  on  to  the  post-Restoration  papers,  the  period  illustrated 
by  them  is  very  dark  to  most  Englishmen,  and  not  altogether  clear 
to  Scotsmen  themselves ;  for  Burton,  who  had  read  the  Lauder¬ 
dale  Papers,  nevertheless  found  the  motives  and  intentions  of 
Lauderdale’s  policy  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  the  period  of  the 
strugsle  for  power  between  the  Earls  of  Middleton  and  Lauderdale 
■which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter;  the  period  of  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy  and  the  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  of  the  dragooning  of  the  recalcitrants  in  the  West 
by  Sir  James  lurner,  which  led  to  the  Pentland  rising  in  1666, 
and  the  consequent  trials  in  which  boot  and  thumbkin  played 
so  great  a  part.  Among  the  prominent  figures  of  the  time  is 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews'  the  “Judas,”  who, 
as  was  commonly  believed,  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  place  and 
power,  and  who  was  at  last  hacked  to  pieces  on  Magus  Moor  by 

Balfour  and  his  band  of  maddened  fanatics.  Mr.  Airy  says  : _ “I 

have  been  careful  to  include  everything  of  Sharp's  in  my  collec¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  perusal  of  his  letters  ought  to 


in,  so  that  ther  ar  now  in  this  prisoun  house  above  one  hundred  and  twentie 
all  ot  them  being  only  mean  beggerlie  fellowes,  bot  stuborne  in  ther  wicked 
and  rebellious  way,  the  most  of  them  declaring  ther  wiliingnes  to  dye  for 
the  Covenent,  which  renders  them  in  my  opinion  uncapnble  of  rnercie.  Bot 
the  number  being  great,  and  the  persouus  inconsiderable,  I  shall  intreat  to 
know  his  Mahcs  pleasur,  if  I  shall  cause  put  them  all  to  ther  trvall,  and 
so  naug  *  r*11:  or  ^  thev  shall  be  banished  the  kingdome,  and  sent  to 
barbados.  This  I  am  pressed  to  say,  by  severalls  of  the  Councell,  not  that 
1  am  a  weane  of  causing  hang  such  rebellious  traitors. 

Rothes  goes  on  to  say  that  “If  manie  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
sowsed,’  by  which  we  suppose  he  means  drowned,  “  it  had  been 
much  better,  and  my  trowble  would  have  been  much  lesse,  yet  it 
was  no  great  wonder  many  of  them  had  quarter,  it  being  ther  con¬ 
stant  practise  to  kneel  downe  and  cry  rnercie  for  Chryst's  sake,” 
which  bears,  out  Sir  V  alter  Scott’s  statement  that  the  King's 
cavalry,  “  being  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen,”  as  he  is  careful  to 
observe,  on  the  whole  spared  their  defeated  countrymen.  But  wo 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  such  touch  of  kindly  feeling  towards  “  thes 
damd  Hulls  in  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  Altogether 
a  perusal  of  this  correspondence  shows  the  Scottish  nobility  in  a 
very  unamiable  light.  Their  only  attractive  feature  is  their 
command  of  a  racy  and  idiomatic  style,  Lauderdale  especially 
displaying  an  effective  sort  of  “  brutal  bonhomie,"  as  Mr.  Airy 
aptly  terms  it.  “  I  care  not  three  skips  of  a  Curre  tyke  what  can  be 
said  or  done  against  me,”  the  Earl  writes  in  one  of  his  letters — 
an  expression  of  contempt  which  is  new  to  us,  but  which  wa3 
evidently  proverbial,  for  \\  illiarn  Sharp  also  uses  it : — 

It  wes  and  so  farr  as  ean  be  as  yet  knowen  is  intended  that  that  letter 
shall  be  a  great  bark  it  not  a  byt,  bot  it  may  come  to  scat  ce  half  a  skip  of  a 
curr  tyke.  F 

In  another  let  ter  of  Lauderdale’s  we  find  the  more  modern 
expression,  “  It  is  not  twopence  matter.”  Another  noteworthy 
pliiase  is  in  a  communication  to  his  Royal  master,  written  in  the 
highest  spirits  at  the  quashing  of  the  Billetting  Act.  “  I  have 
written  so  much,”  he  winds  up,  “  that  I  doe  fear  my  hand  shall 
grow  a  btigbeare  or  as  we  say  heir  a  bogell.”  This  may  mean 
that  he  thought  King  Charles  would  be  weary  of  the  sight  of  his 
handwriting;  but,  coupling  it  with  the  fact  that  Lauderdale  had 
recently  hurt  his  hand  by  a  fall— be  mentions  his  “  lame  hand  ”  in 
a  previous  letter— we  surmise  that  in  growiug  “a  bogell”  we 
have  the  primitive  form  of  that  vaguely  terrible  phrase,  u  It 
will  grow  a  pigs  loot,  still  to  be  beard  in  English  nurseries. 


save  any  future  biographer  from  the  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  palliate 
a  life  of  petty  meanness  such  as  has  seldom  been  exceeded  in  history  In 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  Sharp  was  a  knave  n«r  song, 
and  one  who.  to  retain  the  price  of  his  knavery,  eagerly  submitted  to  be 
cajoled,  threatened,  bullied,  or  ignored  bv  bolder  men  as  served  their 
tnm. 

There  are  some  curious  details,  given  bv  Lauderdale  himself  of 
the  proceedings  against  Burnet's  uncle,  Johnston  of  NVarriston, 
who  had  been  one  of  “  Oliver's  Lords,”  and  who,  being  picked  out 
as  a  victim  after  tbe  Restoration,  was  hanged  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh.  lie  made  a  dying  speech,  which,  says  Lauderdale  in 
his  rough  way,  “  was  stark  staring  nought”;  though  Burnet  evi¬ 
dently  considered  it  rather  a  creditable  production,  and  is  careful 
to  tell  us  that  his  uncle  composed  it  himself.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book,  in  the  editor’s  words, 

illustrates  the  reign  of  violence  and  avarice  which,  under  Rothes  and  James 
Sharp,  in  league  with  Hamilton,  Dalycll,  and  others  of  the  needy  nobilitv, 
Jed  to  the  1  entland  Rebellion,  and  to  t fie  horrors  of  its  suppression.  Two 
points  in  especial  are  brought  prominently  before  us;  the  entire  absence  of 
sympathy  between  the  nobles  and  the  classes  below  them  ;  and  the  anoa- 
rently  universal  hatred  of  the  English.  The  lat  er  feeling  was,  of  course, 
the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  jealousv  of  England,  which  effectually 
strangled  the  cattle  and  corn  trades  in  Scotland.  It  reached  its  height 
«  hen  the  war  with  Holland  closed  the  onlv  remaining  market  for  Scotch 
merchandise.  So  bitterly  was  this  felt  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
successful  landing  of  the  Dutch  would  have  been  followed  bv  an  immediate 
rising  of  the  western  shires. 

Of  tbe  rout  of  the  Pentland  insurgents  and  the  two  miles’ 
pursuit  “through  hills  almost  not  rydable  ”  there  is  a  vivid 
account  by  one  who  took  part  on  the  winning  side,  Lauderdale’s 
wotner,  Charles  Maitland.  He  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  military 
skill  displayed  by  “  the  grail  psones  ”  (Generals)  Dalyell  and 
Drummond;  but  it  appears  that  he  greatly  exaggerates  the  mmi- 
t  .  n  p°?d  eflulln,mnt  of  the  rebels.  ”  The  next  letter,  from 
Lord  BeUenden  at  Edinburgh,  ist  December,  1666,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  lot  of  the  defeated 1 

wmhKC„id:,0;Ca[,,S  r,jepftrmg  n.nc  in*lytcment  ngayn«t  manie  of  them,  which 
will  be  read.-  Moonday  morning ;  and  they  brought  to  th.r  trvall  before 
the  Justice  on  tuesdav:  ther  be  some  of  them  the  most  obdurut  villains 

!*!“' 'vcr  l  d  r  HeC  °r  “  ar<1  °f’  the  rC!,t  ®',nI,lc  misled  poore  people,  upon 
?CtCn<:e. .0(  "  li,'ioil  inantavningof  the  covenant,  ar.d  the  outing  of  prelats  ; 
some  of  them  will  doubtlcs  be  putt  to  the  torture  before  they  bo  execute. 

Then  follows  a  savage,  but  unusually  wril-spelt,  letter  from  Lord 
Kothes-the  improvement  in  spelling  being  explained  by  the  fact 
that  an  injury  to  l.ts  arm  oblige.!  him  to  employ  an  amanuensis 
He  begins  by  informing  Lauderdale  that  a  commission  bad  been 
appointed  to  try  and  punish  the  rebels  on  the  spot,  “  which  I  hone 
will  proceed  verio  brisklye  ^ 

This  day  in  coitnccll  ther  is  nyne  more  of  the  rebells,  that  we  have 
ordained  imediatlie  to  goc  to  trvall,  so  that  nixt  weeke  thev  goc  to  pot 

JxcaMoTo  hM  ,vk.w1-Ve*  th,#  ',lnv  onk'rc't  ‘her  hands  who  arc  to  be 

executed  the  marrow  to  be  sent  to  Ennenck,  and  ther  to  be  put  up  upon 
he  gates  and  markett  place,  that  being  the  place  wher  thev  did  of  new 
swear  the  League  and  Covenant.  Ther  are  sin.e  prisoneA  Zylie  coming 


TN  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  very  valuable  treatises 
on  harmony  in  existence,  it  is  no  less  ‘a  fact  that  few,  if  any. 
are  rightly  adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Either  the  early 
chapters  are  crowded  with  statements  that  are  of  no  possible  u«e 
and  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to  tbe  novice  until  be  has  already 
halt  mastered  the  manual,  or  the  exercises  which  he  is  required  to 
work  out  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  is  not  treated 
of  till  nearly  tbe  end  ot  the  work.  In  these  works  a  progressive 
arrangement  ot  the  matter  in  hand  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
thing  the  authors  intended  to  achieve  ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  scientific  treatises,  their 
worth  as  educational  works  is  greatly  impaired.  Mr.  Geom-e 
Oakey,  inspired  to  a  great  extent,  as  be  tells  us,  by  the  works  of 
Mr.  John  Gurwen,  the  originator  of  the  “  Tonic  Sol-fa”  system 
has  written  a  Text-book  of  Harmony  which  seems  to  us  well 
suited  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  much  felt.  The 
object  of  this  text-book  is  to  explain  the  facts  of  harmony  in  a 
simple  manner,  arranging  them  with  a  view  to  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  to  supply  trustworthy  information  amply  illustrated  by 
examples  supplemented  by  a  course  of  exercises,  and  bv  these 
means  gradually  to  lead  the  student  up  to  the  higher  branches  of 
the  science.  Ibis  end  we  consider  the  author  has  achieved  with 
marked  success ;  for  he  places  the  different  progressive  steps  in 
logical  order,  and,  by  carefully  following  the  rules  which  ho*  has 
laid  down,  the  student  will  not  fail  to  have  attained  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  beforo  lie  has  gone  very  far  into  the 
study.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  some  royal  road  to  harmony 
is  here  mapped  out  for  him;  for  he  will  find  that,  unless  he 
thoroughly  masters  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  his  career 
will  be  rudely  checked,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  retrace  liis 
steps  if  he  ever  wishes  to  reach  the  goal.  This  is,  indeed, 
by  no  means  the  least  advantageous  part  of  the  scheme;  for. 
generally  speaking,  more  hopeless  blundering  arises  from  over¬ 
eagerness  to  reach  the  end  in  the  study  of  harmony  than  in  any 
other  science  extant,  and  the  temptation  to  acquire  a  smatteriii"- 
about  the  subject  among  amateurs  at  least  is  boundless.  Now  if 
such  persons  are  compelled  to  understand  the  earlier  portions  of  a 
nook  before  they  can  even  intelligently  use  the  terms  which  appear 
later,  we  submit  that  it  is  a  distinct  gain,  not  only  to  the  asnirauts 
themselves,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  In  the  days  of  our  fore- 
lathers,  although  music  was  not  an  art  as  universally  practised  as 
at  this  lime,  an  amateur  generally  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
harmony.  He  or  she  (it  was  most  usually  she  at  that  time)°  not 
only  performed  upon  the  pianoforte,  let  us  say,  but  had  some 
experience  at  least  in  reading  a  figured  bass,  and  certainly  never 
hesitated  when  asked  to  transpose  an  easy  piece  of  music  into 
another  key.  It  is  true  there  was  then  an  absence  of  the  musical 
gush  —wo  know  no  better  term  to  describe  that  effusiveness 
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which  displays  itself  so  largely  in  society  concerning  music,  which 
we  can  boast  of  nowadays,  but  perhaps  that  arose  really  from  a 
deeper  knowledge  rather  than  from  want  of  appreciation  ot  the 
subject,  and  we  have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  wish  that  these 
good  old  times  would  return.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  one 
has  a  perfect  right  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  one’s  preferences  or 
dislikes,  but  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  this  wholesale 
condemnation  or  fulsome  eulogy  be  tempered  by  reason,  or  at 
least  by  some  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand.  As  an 
antidote  to  “  gush  ”  we  would  recommend  a  careful  study  ol  such 
a  text-book  as  this  one,  for  we  feel  certain  that  the  more  the  plain 
facts  therein  contained  were  apprehended  the  less  we  should  have 
of  the  irresponsible  babble  which  now  passes  current  as  amateur 
musical  knowledge. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  itself.  The  author  claims,  not 
unjustly,  that  he  has  developed  some  special  features  in  his  trea¬ 
ties  u  whi Mi  ton  often  receive  but  scant  notice  ”  in  such  woiks 


tise  “  which  too  often  receive  but  scant  notice 
for  instance,  explicit  directions  for  the  avoidance  of  common 
mistakes,  such  as  a  consecutive  fifth  and  octaves,  “  over  which,  lor 
lack  of  some  guidance,  so  many  have  stumbled”;  an  ampler  treat¬ 
ment  of  second  inversions  of  chords,  and  fuller  illustration  by 
examples  than  are  usually  vouchsafed  ;  and  while  avoiding  aigu- 
ment,  he  has  in  the  main  adopted  some  prevailing  theories  m 
explaining  certain  discords  with  a  view  to  assisting  those  who 
may  wish  to  study  the  more  abstruse  works  in  which  those  theories 
are  promulgated,”  acknowledging  thereby  that  harmony  is  still 
progressing  as  a  science,  and  that  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  o 
nail  his  colours  to  the  mast  and  deny  that  time  may  alter  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  In  fact,  in  treating  of  one  of  the  second 
inversions  of  chords,  that  of  the  dominant,  he  shows  he  has  good 
reason  for  this.  This  chord,  which,  as  he  says,  “  stands  next  in 
order  of  frequency  of  use  ”  at  the  present  day  to  the  second  in¬ 
version  of  the  chord  of  the  Tonic,  was  declared  by  Dr  Crotch  not 
fifty  years  ago,  in  his  second  edition  of  Elements  of  Musical  Com¬ 
position,  to  be  “avoided  by  all  good  composers,  and  Dr.  Goss  as 
late  as  1852  hardly  noticed  it  as  a  practical  chord.  The  terms  and 
phraseology  Mr.  Oakey  uses  are  those  usually  accepted  by 
musicians,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  “  Transition,^  which  he 
uses,  with  some  reason,  where  others  use  “Modulation,  reserving 
the  latter  term  for  a  change  of  mode  rather  than  of  key,  so  that  no 
perplexing  difficulties  of  nomenclature  will  harass  the  student  on  this 
point.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  of  advantage  if  the  author  had 
added  a  chapter  or  two  upon  simple  counterpoint  to  his  little  work, 
but  as  he  has  already  treated  this  subject  in  another  volume,  he 
may  perhaps  be  excused  the  omission,  it  such  it  is.  Lndoubted  y 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  study  of  counterpoint  to  a  certain 
extent  pari  passu  with  harmony,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Oakey  would  endorse  this  view.  A  novel  feature  in  this 
treatise  is  that  all  the  examples  and  exercises  are  given,  not  on  y 
in  the  staff  notation,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Tonic  bol-la 
system,  which  will  doubtless  ensure  the  work,  as  it  deserves,  a 
very  wide  circulation. 


the  deformed  ladies  who  wear  stays.  But  the  teaching  conveyed 
in  this  section  is  generally  excellent.  The  dangers  of  arsenical 
wall-papers  and  other  articles  carrying  this  poison  are  pointed  out 
with  effect ;  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  green  is 
by  no  means  the  only  harmful  colour.  The  practical  lessons 
taught  in  the  chapters  on  the  prevention  of  epidemic  and  infectious 
diseases  are  on  the  whole  safe  and  good  ;  but  occasionally  the 
author  appears  to  speak  too  positively  of  matters  which  are  still 
under  debate.  Thus,  while  pathologists  and  medical  men  whose 
experience  is  great  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  mode  or  modes 
of  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  it  is  not 
for  the  practical  professor  of  hygienics  who  writes  for  the  million 
to  teach  dogmatically  that  the  discharges  from  the  patients  are  the 
sole  channels  of  contagion,  or  that  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  the  discharges  unless  decomposition  has  set  in. 
Our  author  shows  also  a  tendency  to  accept  somewhat  prematurely 
and  uncritically  the  results  of  all  modern  discoveries  regarding 
disease-germs ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  iule  no  gieat 
practical  danger  is  likely  to  accrue  from  this  scientific  rashness. 
As  a  sound  and  intelligible  practical^  guide  to^  health  we  know  of 
no  book  of  the  size  so  good  as  Dr.  Newsholme’s. 


The  little  Ambulance  Handbook  before  us  is  by  an  army  surgeon, 
and  is  thoroughly  practical.  The  author  evidently  knows  what  he 
is  talkino-  about.  The  second  and  third  sections,  dealing  with  the 
immediate  treatment  of  injuries  and  sudden  ailments  before 
skilled  aid  can  be  obtained,  are  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  ; 
and  the  chapter  on  antidotes  for  poisons  will  not  be  without  its 
use.  The  details  of  stretcher-drill  are  clearly  written  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  ;  and  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  book,  illus¬ 
trating  most  of  the  practical  points  insisted  on,  are  exceptionally 
good.°  The  work  begins,  as  is  usual  with  works  of  this  kind,  with 
a  condensed  outline  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  an  outline  can  be  of  very  much  use,  and  this  is  not  free 
from  errors.  But,  in  spite  of  the  statement  that  the  muscle.  of 
the  heart  is  “  unstriped,”  and  a  gratuitously  inaccurate  definition 
of  the  medical  term  “  crossed  paralysis,”  not  to  mention  a  slip¬ 
shod  use  of  terms  as  evinced  in  the  sentence,  “  The  sensation  ot 
heat  conveys  the  impression  from  the  lingers  to  the  brain,  we 
cannot  but'  admit  that  this  introduction  is  about  as  good  as  any 
other  of  the  same  compass  that  we  have  seen.  Those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  book  will  certainly 
acquire  some  practical  wisdom  by  reading  it. 

Mr  C.  Roberts’s  brochure  on  The  Detection  of  Colour-Blindness 
and  Imperfect  Eyesight  is  a  rearrangement  and  repubheation  of 
work  done  by  the  author  for  the  Anthropometric  Committee  ot 
the  British  Association.  The  book  contains  a  table  ot  colourea 
Berlin  wools  and  a  sheet  of  test-types,  which,  with  the  aid  ol  the 
instructions  given  in  the  letterpress,  will  enable  even  an  unprofes¬ 
sional  observer  to  collect  valuable  information  as  to  certain  points 
connected  with  imperfect  eyesight.  Much  use  has  already  been 
made  of  these  tables  by  masters  in  schools.  Mr.  Roberts  holds 
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regard 


to  colour-blindness  what  seems  to  be  the  general 


■namely,  that 
with  colour- 


IN  these  days,  when  health  is  so  much  to  the  fore,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  meet  with  numberless  writings  of  minor  prophets 
of  the  faith.  Dr.  Newsholme’s  work  is  a  careful  and  well- 
arranged  compendium  of  the  leading  books  on  the  subject.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  consult  the  volumes  of  Parkes  and  Pavy 
at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  and  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  have  such 
a  really  trustworthy  book  of  reference  as  this  appears  to  be  of 
convenient  size,  and  at  the  moderate  price  of  three  shillings.  I  he 

chapters  relating  to  food  are  certainly  of  value,  giving  the  result 

of  the  best  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  being  devoid  of  over- 
dogmatism  and  the  numerous  crotchets  which  so  many  self- 
appointed  apostles  of  health  are  given  to  airing.  Dr.  Newsholme 
emphasizes  one  point  of  considerable  importance— namely,  the 
tendency  of  those  who  are  over  thirty-five  or  forty  jeais  of  age 
to  take  too  much  food.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  danger  of  his 
and  of  the  great  amount  of  discomfort  and  disease  to  which  it 
often  leads ;  but  attempts  at  cure  will  probably  always  be  more 
popular  than  prevention  in  this  matter..  The  evil  effect  of  in¬ 
discriminate  tea-drinking  on  digestion  is  also  clearly  set  forth 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  the  chapter  on  alcohol  is 
a  model  of  common  sense  and  fairness,  setting  a  good  example 
to  the  numerous  fanatical  and  prejudiced  pamphleteers  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  subject  of  health  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  important  subjects  of  air,  water,  drainage,  clothing,  house¬ 
building  and  ventilation,  &c.,  are  dealt  with  in  a  fairly  lull  and 
instructive  manner;  and  several  good  illustrations  of  apparatus 
are  "iven.  On  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene  one  must  expect 
to  find  a  little  dogmatism  obtaining  here  and  there  in  a  con¬ 
densed  work  like  the  present,  and  we  were  not  disappointed  111 
our  search  for  the  familiar  and  somewhat  sensational  picture  ot 
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opinion  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter- 
colour-blindness  appears  to  be  largely  associated 
io-norance  in  both  sexes,  and  increases  rapidly  the  lower  we  descend 
in  the  education  scale.  The  proportion  of  colour-blind  males  to 
females  is  about  ten  to  one,  and  the  affection  is  very  prevalent 
among  Quakers,  probably  from  hereditary  causes. 

The  second  part  of  the  elaborate  work  by  Mouat  and  Snell  on 
Hospital  Construction  and  Management  is  ot  still  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  first.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  leading 
pavilion  hospitals  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States;  and  the  St.  Georges  Union  Infirmary,  in 
the  Fulham  Road,  is  chosen  as  an  example  of  a  workhouse  hos¬ 
pital.  Valuable  summaries  are  added  in  the  form  ol  tables,  show- 
ino-  the  relative  cost  of  the  different  buildings  described,  and  giving 
abstracts  of  the  wall-space,  area,  cubic  contents  per  bed,  and  the 
liirht  and  ventilation  afforded  by  the  windows  of  the  principal 
sick  wards  of  various  hospitals.  This  work  contains  a  mine  of 
information  for  all  time  on  the  arrangement,  management,  and 
construction  of  hospitals ;  and  will  doubtless  be  largely  consulted 
by  all  projectors  and  architects  of  these  institutions. 

The  third  and  final  section  of  this  book  is  of  far  more  than 
technical  interest,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  better  organization  and  letorm 
ofSmedical  relief  in  London.  The  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  hospital  accommodation  ot  the 
metropolis  is  much  insisted  on,  as  depending  on Ahe  most  complex 
social  and  economical  questions.  It  is  impossible,  m  face  of  the 
difficulty,  not  only  of  defining  the  classes  of  people  who  ought  to 
receive  free  medical  aid,  but  also  of  deciding  how  far  the  incidence 
of  sickness  on  these  classes  is  referable  to  their  poverty ,  to  set 
forth  in  more  than  a  very  vague  manner  the  real  needs  of  London 
in  the  matter  of  hospital  relief.  But  the  very  unequal  distribution 
in  London  of  hospitals  intended  for  the  sick  poor  beyond  the 
pauper  class  is  very  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  pages  before  us ; 
andPit  is  shown  that  the  great  growth  of  London  lately  having 
been  in  the  southern  and  northern  districts,  the  grouping  ot  the 
1  hospitals  has  no  longer  any  sufficient  relation  to  the  needs  or  ac- 
;  commodation  of  the  people.  We  cordially  recommend  the  perusal 
|  of  the  last  section  of  this  useful  work  to  the  medical  politician  and 
I  to  the  public  generally. 


Hospital  Construction  and  Management.  Part  II.  By  F.  J.  Mouat,  M.D, 
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HIE  HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN.* 


THIS  ia  a  very  odd  kind  of  a  book.  We  have  given  us, 
we  are  told,  the  Hundred  Greatest  Men  of  History.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  who  it  is  who  has  selected 
these  greatest  men,  and  on  what  principle  of  selection  he  has 
proceeded.  They  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  Poetry,  Art,  Religion,  Philosophy,  History,  Science, 
Politics,  and  Industry.  Each  class  is  marshalled,  as  it  were,  by  a 
leader ;  but  to  Religion  two  are  given,  one  for  Christianity  and 
the  other  for  the  Oriental  religions.  As  Christianity  took  its  rise  in 
the  East,  the  division  seems  too  much  like  a  cross  one.' The  leaders  are 
Messrs.  Matthew  Arnold,  Taine,  Max  Muller,  Renan,  Noah  Porter, 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Helmholtz,  Froude,  and  Fiske.  Each  stands,  as  it 
were,  at  the  head  of  his  own  little  division  of  Greatest  Men,  and 
makes  his  address  about  the  merits  of  his  own  followers.  These 
addresses  are  certainly  of  the  briefest.  Dean  Stanley’s  and  M. 
Renan’s  are,  as  might  be  expected,  among  the  longest,  for  to  a 
divine  words  come  easily ;  but  even  they  do  not  till  nine  pages 
between  them.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  host,  as  a  kind°of 
commander-in-chief,  marches  Mr.  Emerson,  who  in  his  impartial 
mind  has  risen  above  classes,  and  deals  with  The  Universal  Man. 
“The  Universal  Man,’  he  writes,  “is  now  coming  to  be  a  real 
being  in  the  individual  mind, as  once  the  Devil  was.”  We  wonder, 
by  the  way,  whether  the  day  will  ever  come  when,  in  our  virtuous 
indignation,  we  shall  exclaim  to  some  reprobate,  “  The  Universal 
Man  take  you.  Even  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  altogether  lead  the 
march.  Before  him  comes  the  unknown  editor,  like  a  drummer- 
boy  in  front  of  a  host.  He  gives,  as  it  were,  the  tap  on  his  drum 
that  sets  the  mighty  army  marching.  We  seem  to  see  the  different 
divisions  falling  into  order.  Commander-in-chief  Emerson  at  their 
head,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  a  poet  himself,  proudly  leading  the 
Guards,  the  division,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  poets  who  march  tirst. 
As  he  harangues  his  men  on  “the  superior  adequacy  of  poetry,” 
on  “  the  adequate  and  satisfying  expression  in  poetry,”  “  on 
the  effectual  ness  which  it  gains  by  being  not  art  but  genius,” 
and  on  its  being  “  in  closer  correspondence  with  the  intelligential 
nature  of  man  than  the  arts,’  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  puzzled 
look  which  comes  over  the  face  ot  his  leading  men.  “  Superior 
adequacy,”  “  satisfying  expression/  “  effectualness,”  “  intelligential 
nature,  Homer  will  mutter  to  Aristophanes,  Lucretius  to  Virgil, 
and  fjhakspeare  to  Moliere,  “this  is  not  the  way  a  poet  used  to 
talk  in  our  time.  It  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  language  of  the 
Universal  Man,  of  whom  our  Commander-in-chief  tells  us  so 
much.” 

Before  we  go  any  further  with  the  separate  divisions,  we  would 
return  to  our  unknown  drummer-boy,  who,  going  before  even  Mr. 
Emerson,  has  a  little  address  all  to  himself.  He  proclaims,  too, 
that  “  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  the  facts  of  civilization  into  classes.”  Whether 
it  is  poetry  or  Homer,  religion  or  Buddha,  art  or  Raphael,  that 
are  these  facts  we  do  not  clearly  distinguish.  Is  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  a  fact  of  civilization,  and  is  President  Noah  Porter 
another  ?  _  Whatever  its  answer  may  be,  the  facts  are  divided  into 
classes— eight  classes  in  all,  as  we  have  shown,  answering,  no 
doubt,  to  eight  elemental  facts.  Next  our  drummer-boy  says:— 
“In  each  class  appear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  portraits.”  'Now  it  is 
certainly  a  fact,  whether  of  civilization  or  not,  that  eight 
times  fifteen  make  120,  and  eight  times  twenty  make  160. 
IIow  comes  it,  then,  that  there  are  only  One  Hundred  Greatest 
MeD?  In  the  glory  of  his  heart  he  has,  it  is  only  too  plain, 
swollen  his  several  divisions  by  stretching  his  imagination  and 
truth  at  the  same  time,  lie  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  “  there  is  a 
growing  belief  that  no  interest  in  the  world  can  ever  equal  the 
interest  felt  in  human  beings.”  What  does  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
say  to  this  young  gentleman  with  his  theory  of  this  growing 
belief-'  Perhaps  he  will  gladly  swallow  the  statement,  and  flatter 
himself  that  his  eloquent  indignation  lias  rapidly  borne  fruit. 
“Once  more,  and,  owing  to  me,” he  will  say,  “  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  ia  Man,  and  not  the  railway  that  puts  Camden  Town 
and  Dalston  in  communication  with  each  other  every  five 
minutes.”  But,  then,  he  will  sigh  and  exclaim,  “  What  men  ?  ” 
as  he  looks  around  on  the  host  in  the  van  of  which  he  himself 
man  lies.  Many,  most  ot  them,  no  doubt,  are  very  great.  But 
among  the  hundred  greatest  we  find  not  only  Richelieu, 

1  Linnrous,  Wesley,  Rembrandt,  Bossnet, 
Montesquieu,  Howard,  Jefferson,  Bichat,  Franklin,  Arkwright, 
but  even  Montgolfier.  The  inventor  of  the  balloon,  which  as 
yet  has  proved  little  better  than  the  most  ingenious  of  toys 
is  tnen  greater  than  De  Foe  !  We  venture  to  assert  that  for 
every  man  that  the  balloon  lias  taken  into  the  clouds,  Robiruon 
Crusoe  has  sent  at  least  fifty  either  to  sea  or  to  settlements 
beyond  the  sea,  while  into  cloud-land  it  has  carried  people 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Why,  if  Montgolfier  is  thus  brought 
in,  is  the  great  Twalmley  left  outP  “Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I 
am  P  said  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with 
his  back  to  tbo  firo.  4<  No,  sir,  I  have  not  that  advantage.”  u  J 
am  the  great  Twalmley,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.” 
Hhy  is  not  Professor  Holloway  included— Holloway,  the  greatest 
manufacturer  of  pills  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  P  What  has 
become  of  “  the  superior  adequacy  of  poetry  ”  when  Franklin 
ranks  with  the  hundred  greatest,  and  Horace  does  not;  and  when  1 
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esley,  Arkwright,  Howard,  and  Jefferson  are  preferred  to 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Wordsworth  ? 

It  can  scarcely  he  the  case  that  either  Mr.  Emerson  or  his 
generals  of  division  were  consulted  in  this  selection  of  greatness, 
let  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  “  the  men  who  are  the  flower  and 
glory  of  our  race  are  to  pass  here  before  us,  the  highest  manifesta¬ 
tions,  whether  on  this  line  or  on  that,  of  the  force  which  stirs  in 
every  one  of  us.”  Most  certainly,  if  they  were  not  consulted, 
they  should  not  have  lent  their  names  and  furnished  their 
addresses.  The  responsibility  for  the  selection  must  rest 
on  each  of  them,  and  Mr.  Arnold  cannot  escape  the  reproach 
of  preferring  Wesley  to  Isaiah,  while  M.  Taine  with  a  sigh 
must  reluctantly  admit  that,  though  Rousseau  was  a  great 
man,  the  inventor  of  a  balloon  he  has  allowed  to  be  a  greater. 
Mr.  Froude,  however,  can  give  one  convincing  proof  that  over  tlie 
selection  ot  his  division  he  bad  no  control.  Mr.  Freeman’s  two 
heroes,  Alfred  and  William  the  Conqueror,  are  both  included,  and 
his  own  hero,  Henry  \  III.,  is  left  out.  Nay,  to  make  the  matter 
still  worse,  Mr.  Ireeman  is  more  tliau  once  quoted  as  if  he  were 
a  great  authority. 

The  unknown  editor  pretends  that  “  the  eight  classes  ”  of  his 
book  “  taken  together  offer  a  complete  history  of  mankind,  a 
picture  of  human  progress  in  all  its  departments.”  That  the 
history  is  not  always  very  accurate  or  very  clear  the  following 
quotation  will  show  : — 

The  brilliant  historical  epochs  of  the  world  are  three  :  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  the  Renaissance,  the  Revolution.  Sculpture  was  the  art  of  the 
hist.  Painting  of  the  second,  Music  of  the  third. 

the  Germans  say  that  music  is  liquid  beauty,  and  sculpture  is  solid 
beauty;  sculpture  is  crystallized  music,  &e.  If' this  be  true,  painting 
stands  between  the  two  and  forms  the  transition,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it 
stands,  in  historical  development,  between  them. 

Art  is  thus  seen  in  the  course  of  history  to  have  passed  across  the 
spectrum— to  have  passed  from  the  pole  of  repose  to  the  pole  of  action  ; 
from  a  static  mode  of  expression  to  a  dynamic  mode  of  expression. 

One  part  of  this  passage  we  understand  ;  but  that  part  is  not  true. 
The  brilliant  historical  epochs  of  the  world  were  at  the  very  least 
four.  There  was  such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  and  there  was  such 
an  age  as  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  even  though  the  writer  has  never 
heard  of  them.  It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  for  the  pretty  theory 
of  three  epochs  and  three  arts ;  but  still  even  to  a  pretty  theory 
too  great  a  sacrifice  may  be  made.  The  number  three  seems, 
indeed,  to  exercise  its  usual  dangerous  influence  on  the  writer. 
In  summing  up  the  result  of  the  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  he 
says : — 

Three  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn  by  the  historic  student.  The 
most  power! id  people  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  Normans.  The  Normans 
made  three  conquests,— the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
and  the  conquest  of  England.  Of  the  three  it  is  the  last  mentioned  which 
is  the  most  signilicant  and  upon  which  the  most  enduring  results  have 
followed. 

Was  ever  a  sillier  sentence  penned  even  by  an  historian  of  these 
days? 

We  do  not  know  that  the  book  is  worse  done  than  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  while  the  engravings,  though  executed  in  a  bad  school 
of  .art,  are  certainly  better  than  those  often  given  in  such  a  col¬ 
lection  as  this.  Had  it  made  less  claim  to  universality  and  pre¬ 
eminent  excellence,  we  should  have  been  more  ready  to  admit 
such  merits  as  it  has.  But  it  is  an  absurdity — we  might  even  say  a 
piece  of  impudence— to  pretend  that  “a  complete  history  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  can  be  given  in  a  few  hundred  pages.  The  history  is,  of 
course,  so  cut  down  in  many  places  that  it  can  he  understood  bv 
none  but  those  to  whom  it  is  already  known.  The  History  of 
Philosophy,  for  instance,  fills  less  than  three  pages,  of  which  just 
three  lines  and  a  half  are  given  to  Plato’s  Ideas.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Life  o.c  Plato  no  less  than  four  lines  and  three  words  are 
added.  There  is,  moreover,  no  sense  of  proportion  in  the  work. 
Napoleon's  whole  career,  from  his  birth  in  Ajaccio  to  his  death  in 
St.  Helena,  has  just  as  much  space  allotted  to  it  as  is  allotted  to 
the  inventor  of  balloons.  Measured  by  pages,  Franklin  is  one- 
third  as  great  as  Milton,  and  Arkwright  as  Shakspeare.  Some  of 
the  Lives  are  much  better  done  than  others.  The  worst  that  wo 
have  come  across  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  surely  must  be  the  work  of  some  American,  for  in  it  we'read" 
that  Wellesley  “was  elected  lieutenant-colonel.”  The  account 
that  ho  gives  of  the  First  Reform  Bill  can  only  bo  the  work  of  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  till  it  was  time  to  write  on 
it.  He  says: — 

In  1830  George  IV.  died,  and  the  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  in 
November,  ns  the  Duke  presented  an  attitude  of  unyielding  resistance  to 
the  public  feeling  for  reform  in  the  representative  system  of  the  countrv, 
the  Ministry  was  left  in  n  minority,  und  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  liis 
colleagues  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  In  1834  lie 
accepted  the  position  of  Foreign  Secretary  ;  but  in  1835  Feel  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  having  been  outvoted  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  resigned.  Wel¬ 
lington  never  again  took  charge  of  any  of  the  civil  dcpari . .  of  state. 

The  command  of  the  army  reverted  to'  him  in  1842,  und  was  continued  to 
him  by  patent  for  life. 

Such  ill-written  nonsense  ns  this,  coming  ns  our  final  extract,  may 
set  our  readers  too  strongly  against  the  book.  Let  us,  therefore 
by  way  ot  conclusion,  say  one  word  in  its  praise.  If  it  is  not  a 
volume  that  ono  would  altogether  care  to  keep,  yet  it  is  in  a  high 
degree  worthy  of  being  given  away  to  those  who  keep  books,  not 
to  read,  but  to  adorn  the  drawing-room  table. 
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R  PERCY  FITZGERALD  writes  with  an  ease  that  must 


j.yj-^he  Vmatter  of  envy  to  most  novelists.  Neither  incident,  plot, 
characters,  nor  scenes  appear  to  present  any  difficulties  to  him 
Nobody  could  fairly  call  Puppets  a  dull  book.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  three  volumes  the  reader  feels  himself  to  be  in  a 
storm  and  a  whirlwind.  There  are  plenty  of  characters,  several  of 
which  are  far  from  commonplace.  Unlike  most  novels,  its  chief 
interest  is  not  so  much  concentrated  on  the  grand  issue  of  the  story 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  as  on  the  question  of  the  exact 
moment  at  which  a  revengeful  woman  will  cause  the  sword  of 
Damocles”  to  fall  on  the  author  of  the  rum  of  her  family,  bhe 
contrives  that  this  disagreeable  instrument  shall  dangle  tor  s 
lone,  in  so  threatening  a  manner,  and  in  such  various  manners  and 
places  over  her  unhappy  victim,  that,  odious  as  he  is,  the  reader 
almost  begins  to  feel  sympathy  for  him.  The  refinement  of  the 
cruelty  of  this  laughing  fiend  becomes  grotesque,  yet  it  is  both 
fascinating  and  interesting.  The  jealousy  of  two  other  you  g 
ladies  is  forcibly  drawn,  and  their  mutual  disagreeablenesses  are 
pleasantly  described.  A  blustering,  toadying  parson  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  anv  danger  of  the  hook  becoming  monotonous.  Ibis  divine 
used  to"  make  his  wife  and  daughter  write  out  his  sermons  on 
Saturday  nights  while  he  went  to  bed,  “and  slept  there,  whale¬ 
like  in  'look,  and  making  awful  and  cow-like  sounds.  It  is,  of 
course,  nice  to  read  about  dukes  and  lords,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  Puppets.  A  novel  with  so  many  attractions  might  be 
supposed  to  be  faultless,  but  readable  and  lively  as  it  is  its  author 
never  succeeds  in  making  us  identify  our  interests  with  those  of 
anv  of  his  characters.  We  feel  an  interest  in  what  is  going  to 
happen  next,  but  the  result  never  brings  us  joy  or  sorrow. 
There  may  be  some  advantages  in  this,  it  is  true,  foi 
novels  which  bring  one  either  pain  or  pleasure  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  bad  or  pleasant  dreams— the  former  being  very 
disagreeable  while  they  last,  and  the  latter  leaving  .one  w  th 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  when  they  are  over  and  grim  leality 
mocks  at  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Puppets  is  crowded 
with  characters,  but  there  is  not  a  single  good  or  pleasant  one 
amonv  them.  They  are  a  worthless,  heart  ess  lot ,  vet  the 
villains  are  mostly  agreeable  people,  and  scarcely  of  the  double- 
dyed”  type.  The  author  has  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  of  kill-  , 
mo-  off  "inconvenient  young  wives.  One  dies  early  in  the  first 
volume ;  and  two  more  are  brought  down,  with  a  right  and 
left  ”  before  the  first  half  of  it  is  finished.  False  suspicion  of 
murder,  or  attempted  murder,  is  a  good  incident  m  romance  ;  but 
it  is  rather  overdone  here,  as  it  occurs  three  times,  and  we  wonder 
that  it  did  not  occur  a  fourth,  considering  the  very  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  a  lady  leaves  the  room  of  a  gentleman 

after  seeing  him  commit  suicide.  On  the  first  page  ot  the  fa 

volume  we  find  a  gentleman,  “of  bank-director-like  aspect, 
sit-  in  a  family  pel.  Does  the  reader  know  the  aspec  of  a 
bank  director?  It  he  will  turn  to  p.  130.be  will  find  it.  A 
“ florid,  Rubens-like  face  and  beard”;  a  “young  mans  bead  o 
hair  divided  in  the  middle”;  “  good  eyes ;  erect  carnage. 
Bank-director-like  and  Rubens-like!  Things  .equal  c .the  same 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the  same  person  is  descubed  on  both 
pa-res!  Here  and  there  slight  inconsistencies  of  this  kind  are  to 
beDfound,  which  give  the  novel  an  air  of  carelessness  and  himy , 
but  thev  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  deform  it,  and,  it  readers  fail  to 
notiS  them  so  much  the  better.  It  is  seldom  that  a  fliree- 
volumed  novel  contains  less  padding ;  but,  in  order  [0  fall  his 
three  volumes  withour  padding,  the  author  has.  virtually  wiitte 
two  novels,  and  then  “mixed  his  copy,  as  printers  would  say, 
giving  the  whole  an  appearance  of  consistency  by  intermm0u  0 

the  plots.  . 

Man/  Elwood  is  a  pious  novel  of  an  Evangelical  tone.  There 

are  no  murders  or  suicides  here,  but  there  are  some  conversion  , 
and  the  heroine  throws  over  a  baronet  and  marries  a  missionary 

It  would  have  been  a  spiritual  consolation  to  us  to  have  read  that 
the  excellent  characters  prayed  to  become  less  vulgar  and  m01® 
grammatical.  This  novel  will  probably  be  popular  in  quiet  and 
religious  families  of  a  certain  type,  which  it  is  no  business  oi 
ours  to  describe.  We  may  safely  say  that  it  will  excite  no  naugh  y 
passions.  The  author  uses  some  inelegant  plnases,  smh  as 
leave  go”;  “to  do  the  polite  ” ;  “she  took  a  quiet  lane  ...  and 
tore  along  it,”  and  many  others. 

There  is  considerable  originality  in  the  plot  of  Astra  a,  and 
those  who  skim  lightly  through  it  will  find  plenty  of  excitement. 
The  most  agonizing  moment  is  when  a  judge  tries  his  daughter  for 
murdering  his  nephew,  and  sentences  her  to  death.  Cavillers  may 
possibly  object  that  such  a  thing  as  this  would  not  be. likely  to 
hanne/in  real  life.  All  we  can  reply  is  that  it  happens  in  fiction. 
A  Spanish  lady’s-maid  is  one  of  the  leading  characters,  and  s  ie 
is  decidedly  the  most  fascinating.  The  heroine  is  also  sufficiently 
interesting  Her  rather  weak  cousin  is  a  natural  diaiacter  and 
Puer  to  life  than  most  of  the  puppets  of  fiction.  The  hero  is  a 


good  hero  enough,  if  not'  very  original,  although  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so.  The  old  judge  turns  pale  too  often  and 
his  hands  tremble  too  readily.  Early  in  the  story  he  .  was 
moved  to  strange  and  overpowering  emotion  when .  trying 
girl  for  child-murder.  Now  we  maintain  that  a  judge  has 
no  right  to  be  moved  to  strange  and  overpowering  emotion 
when  trying  girls  for  murder,  twice  in  a  one-volumed  novel 
Moreover,  on  the  first  occasion  the  reader  is  likely  to  infer  that 
the  judge  had  some  personal  reason  for  being  interested  in  that 
particular  girl,  and  that  as  the  story  proceeds  this  will  all  be 
worked  out.  Yet  he  never  heal-s  anything  ,  more  about  her,  and 
he  may  feel  that  he  has  been  taken  111.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad  art  to  “sell”  the  reader.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  answers;  but  it  must 
be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  it  will  be  resented.  Apart 
from  the  storv,  there  are  many  passages  in  this  novel  which  are 
well  written  and  worth  careful  reading.  The  style  ls.rathei  heavy 
and  diffuse  in  places,  and  the  book  will  hear  skipping -  but  this 
operation  must  be  performed  with  a  sharp  and  practised  eye, 
many  crisp  and  pungent  bits  will  be  lost.  In  ordering  a  proportion 
of  novels  to  fill  upa  book-box,  it  is  something  to  find  a  readabk 
one-volumed  novel ;  and  this  Astrcea  undoubtedly  is.  The  reader 
should  be  warned  that  legal  etiquette,  and  sundry  other  little 
matters  of  fact  are  made  to  give  place  in  this  book  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fiction.  By  the  way,  when  was  the  first-class  fare 
we  presume  that  heiresses  travel  first  class— from  London  to 

Flintshire  reduced  to  sixteen  shillings?  .  , 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Langstaff  de  Ilavilland,  M.A.,  in  his  novel 
Enslaved ,  introduces  “  a  royal  prince  and  his  consort,  and  makes 
“  II  RH”  flirt  in  such  a  manner  with  a  married  woman  as  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  another  guilty  admirer.  He  represents 
British  Royalty  as  a  dangerous  element  amoDg  pretty  youn 
wives,  and  he  makes  the  statement  that  “easy  conquests  and 
willing  capitulations  make  princes  confident ;-  ay,  let  us  call 
presumptuous.”  In  reviewing  this  novel  it  appears  to  us  1 0  be 
our  first  duty  to  point  out  this  incident,  concerning  the  ta.te  of 
which  comment1  on  our  part  is  unnecessary  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  this  story  are  a  brother  and  sister ;  the  first  is  an  un¬ 
faithful  husband,  and  the  second  is  an  unfaithful  wife.  Ihen 
mother  was  also  an  unfaithful  wife,  who  murdered  ker  paramour 
and  took  to  drinking,  a  vice  which  her  daughter  inheiited.  Ihen 
there  is  the  knave  of  the  book,  beside  whom  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  saints.  Such  are  the  charming  characters  introduced  to  us 
by  Mr  Robert  J.  Langstaff  de  Havilland,  M.A.  Breaches  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment  are  common  enough  both  in  fact  and 
in  fiction;  but  the  M.A.  is  the  first  novelist  who,  to  our  know- 
k-  conceived  the  idea  of  a  rascal  who  had  run  away 
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with"'  another  man's  wife,  becoming  a  Moslem  and  suggesting 
that  she  should  be  one  of  the  inmates  of  his  harem  A 
courtesan  fi-mres  a  good  deal  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  reader 
s?m  Sy  is  enlisted  m  her  f.vour.  We  h.ve  no  objeet.on  to  » 
descriptions  of  tire  dark  side  of  human  nature;  bul  |h‘i  e 
a  thing  as  a  surfeit  of  even  vice  and  immorality  and  it  is  to  be 
foundDin  Enslaved.  The  author  rises  to  the  highest  P  tchof 
enthusiasm  when  lie  describes  the  ecstasies  of  arunawaywifeaud 

her  -milty  lover  during  the  first  week  or.  two  of  then  sinful  com 
mnionship  We  should  find  it  difficult  to  write  a  leng  ly 
review  of  this  novel,  as  it  would  be  impossible Mor  us  to  quote 
many  of  its  passages  or  to  describe  many  of  its .  incidents. 
We"  may,  however,  observe  that  the  hero,  when  in  Egypt, 
becomes  correspondent  to  an  English  newspaper,  and  that  we  ars 
treated  to  several  of  his  contributions  to  that  journal  These, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  might  have  been  dispensed  jUk  espe- 
ciallv  as  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  story.  We  also  venture 
to  remark  that  a  too  frequent  repetition  ol  one  incident  is  a 
bluX  in  fiction,  as  we  have  already  hinted  in  our  review 
of  Puppets.  The  hero  in  Enslaved  punches  the  knave  on l  four 
separate  occasions,  besides  fighting  two  duels  with  him,  m 
the  latter  of  which  he  blows  his  brains  out.  Well  may  he  say  to 
his  victim,  “I  have  hammered  you  in  Europe,  and  now  I  have 
hammered  you  in  Africa  ” ;  and  lie  might  have  added, .“  1  will  yet 
hammer  you  in  Turkey.”  The  end  of  the  story  is  miserable  and 
w  “k  i«  th.  extreme. '  Key.rtheles,  there  ,re  m.uy  j« 

these  volumes  which  induce  us  to  believe  that,  if  the  M.A.  would 
turn  his  mind  to  some  other  subject  than  infringements  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  he  might  in  time  write  a  successful  novel. 

Fair  Diana  is  a  sporting  novel  of  the  school  of 

Tour.  It  may,  indeed,  be  described  as  uniform  with  that  woik 

nnd  it  is  Duhlished  by  the  same  firm.  To  be  compared  with  a 
book  of  such  celebrity  is  a  very  severe  test  but  whatever -  may  he 
the  shortcomings  of  the  newer  novel,  it  is  to  a  gieat  extent  nee 
from  the  wearisome  slangyness  of  its  ancient  prototype.  Nobody 
wilL be  surprised  when  we  say  that,  when  the  caricatures  in  the 
two  books  are  placed  side  by  side,  John  Leech s  are  the  best ,  hut 
those  by  Miss  Bowers  are  very  good,  and  bear  calm  comparison 
with  Leech’s,  although  the  verdict  cannot  he  given  in  tken  favour. 
There  is  immense  humour  in  the  frontispiece,  where  Fair  Diana 
is  represented  educating  her  admirer-an  Itelian  Count-in  the 
art  of  lidino-.  She  is  lounging  a  horse,  off  which  the  Count 
is  falling  by  inches,  and  the  position  of  allairs  is  irresistibly 
comic  We  have  not  space  to  point  out  the  virtues  of  any  mo 
of  these  excellent  caricatures,  but  we  may  say  lliattheyarethe 
best  of  their  kind  that  have  appeared  for  some  yeais.  Miss 
Bowers  would  do  well  if  she  were  more  careful  in  studying  the 
leuerpivls  of  the  books  that  she  illustrates.  In  this  novel  he 
paints  a  black  mare  bay,  a  chestnut  pony  brown,  a  violet  waist- 
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coat  drab,  and  a  black  moustache  yellow.  We  may  add  that 
men's  ordinary  evening  clothes  never  look  sky-blue  in  any  light 
or  at  any  distance. 

“  Wanderer’s  ”  style  of  writing  is  less  like  that  of  the  author  of 
Soapey  Sponge  than  the  illustrations  by  Miss  Bowers  are  like 
those  "of  John  Leech  ;  nevertheless  it  is  light,  bright,  and  amusing. 
The  plot  of  Fair  Diana  is  interestiusr,  and  much  of  the  story  is 
highly  entertaining.  Without  wishing  to  find  fault  with  the 
book,"  we  may  point  out  that  a  man  with  some  200,000 /.  in  per¬ 
sonalty  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  mortgage  an  estate  worth 
4,000/.  a  year  for  half  its  value,  l’he  character  of  the  old  uncle 
is  well  enough  drawn  for  a  novel  of  much  higher  pretensions,  and 
Aunt  Janet's  is  capital  in  its  way,  although  it  is  one  that  essen¬ 
tially  belongs  to  broad  farce.  A  review  of  this  novel  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  notice  of  one  blunder,  which  is  that  of 
giving  a  fictitious  character  relations  with  a  living  person.  When 
Diana  leaves  her  husband,  she  becomes  riding-mistress  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  Now  the  poor  Empress  has  been  stared  at, 
ridden  at,  and  written  about  by  English  people  quite  enough 
already  without  being  saddled  with  a  fictitious  runaway  wife. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  but  a  miuor  fault,  and  we  may  be  pretty  safe 
in  prophesying  that  Fair  Diana  will  be  exceedingly  popular. 


THE  NEW  LEGAL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  edited 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Bollock,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Oxford,  as  well  as  of  Common  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Stevens,  promises  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  laudable  project.  A  periodical  treating  of  the  more 
theoretical  or  scientific  aspect  of  law,  and  yet  possessing  some 
practical  connexion  with  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  was 
wanted,  and  has  here  been  supplied.  In  this  issue  for  January 
there  is  much  interest  and  abundant  variety.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
and  the  editor  have  redrawn  and  illustrated  the  seventeenth 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  provides  that  every  con¬ 
tract  for  the  sale  of  goods  worth  more  than  ten  pounds  must 
be  in  writing.  This  famous  section,  of  which  the  number  is 
sacrilegiously  altered  in  the  Devised  Statutes,  has  probably  given 
rise  to  more  lawsuits  than  any  other  combination  of  words  ever 
devised  by  man.  It  was  once  hyperbolically  said  that  every  line  of 
the  section  was  worth  a  king's  ransom,  which  is  no  doubt  an  under¬ 
statement  of  its  past  value  to  those  who  profit  by  litigation.  It  is, 
however,  now  rarely  set  up  as  a  defence,  and  has  fallen  into  prac¬ 
tical  disuse.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  abused  the 
following  wmrds,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  from  a 
judgment  of  Lord  Campbell's,  form  a  good  illustration : — “  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  law  in  this  case  compels 
me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  our 
judgment,  although  the  merits  are  entirely  against  him ;  although, 
believing  that  he  had  broken  his  contract,  he  could  only  have 
defended  his  action  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  damages;  and 
although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  objection  on  which  he  now 
relies  till  a  few  days  before  the  trial.”  Sir  William  Anson,  the 
Warden  of  All  Souls,  points  out  the  legal  difficulties  of  the 
franchise  Act,  which,  with  an  inaccuracy  rather  strange  in  a 
lawyer  writing  for  lawyers,  he  calls  the  "Franchise  Bill.  But 
why  does  Sir  William  say  of  the  Act  in  one  place  that  “  it 
retains  such  of  the  ancient  franchises  as  were  retained  by  the 
Act  of  1832,”  and  in  auother  that  “  the  county  occupation 
franchise  of  1832”  is  “wholly  repealed”?  The  latter  is  the 
correct  statement.  Mr.  Herbert  Stephen  discusses  the  Mignonette 
case  in  an  article  called  “  Homicide  by  Necessity.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pollock  contributes  a  learned  and  interesting  lecture, 
which  he  delivered  at  Oxford,  on  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  Sovereign's  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dicey  proves,  in  an  exceedingly  able  and  striking  paper 
on  “  Federal  Government,”  that  federalism  necessarily  implies  the 
supremacy  of  the  judiciary  over  the  legislative  body,  illustrating 
his  thesis  from  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  a  single  sentence  he  shows  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  power  given  by  the  American  Constitution  to  the  Supremo 
Court,  and  the  principle  which  it  has  established,  that  “  legis¬ 
lation  ought  not  to  impair  freedom  of  contracts.”  “  If,”°he 
says,  “  any  principle  of  the  kind  had  been  recognized  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  legally  binding  on  the  Courts,  the  Irish  Land  Act 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  1869,  would,  in  great  part  at  least,  have  been,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  so  much  waste  paper;  and  there  would  have 
been  great  difficulty  in  legislating  in  the  way  in  which  the 
English  Parliament  lias  legislated  for  the  reform  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities.”  Some  may  think  that  this  was  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  None  can  deny  its  great  significance.  Some 
valuable  “Notes  on  Current  Cases”  conclude  the  number.  In 
one  of  them  the  Employer's  Liability  Act  of  1880  is  stigmatized 
with  characteristic  vigour,  ns  a  “fidgety  and  litigfous  piece’ 
of  legislative  patchwork.”  It  is  perhaps  incidental  to  a  new 
venture  that  the  order  of  subjects  in  the  table  of  contents  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  essays  as  printed. 


TWO  SOUTHERN  STORIES.* 

rTHIOSE  critics  of  American  literature  who  are  wont  to  com- 
-L  plain  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  American,  and  those  American 
novelists  who  cannot  find  in  America  the  colour  and  form  which 
they  see  easily  enough  in  Europe,  may  be  recommended  to  read 
Mr.  Cable’s  Dr.  Sevier  and  Mr.  Craddock's  Where  the  Battle  was 
Fought.  Both  stories  are  worthy  additions  to  the  scant  literature 
of  the  Southern  States.  Both  stories  are  by  American  novelists, 
and  yet  they  are  wholly  unlike  the  American  novel  of  the 
accepted  type,  for  they  are  neither  realistic  nor  analytic  ;  they  are 
rather  romantic.  Both  stories  are  absolutely  American,  and  could 
by  no  possibility  have  been  told  of  any  European  people  cr  laid  in 
any  European  place.  Both  are  filled  with  local  colour,  rank  of 
their  native  soil,  soaked  through  and  through  with  Americanism. 
Both,  therefore,  deal  with  scenes  unfamiliar  to  the  English  reader; 
and  the  lives  of  the  characters  in  both  stories  are  ordered  by 
conventions  unlike  the  conventions  which  the  English  reader 
accepts.  In  both  stories  the  English  critic  cannot  but  find 
now  and  again  words  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  he  cannot  but  mark 
now  and  agaiu  the  unfamiliar  use  of  a  familiar  word.  Both  stories, 
again — but  this  is  a  trifle — are  a  little  too  long ;  the  thread  of 
interest  is  stretched  a  little  too  far,  and  the  tale,  as  a  tale, 
would  be  improved  by  some  slight  compression.  It  is  said  that 
American  novels  do  not  often  err  in  excessive  length.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  at  times  almost  too  briefand  too  compact.  The 
American  novelist,  more  fortunate  than  the  English  writer  of 
fiction,  is  bound  by  no  Procrustean  rule  ;  he  has  no  three  volumes 
to  fill  wTill-he,  nill-he.  The  rigidity  of  the  rule  is  relaxing  in 
England,  but  in  America  it  never  obtained  at  all.  In  the  United 
States  nowadays  a  novel,  however  long,  is  published  in  one 
volume,  and  the  author  may  make  this  one  volume  fat  or  lean,  as 
he  may  please,  and  as  his  sense  of  artistic  proportion  may  prompt 
him. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  declare  exactly  how  well  known  Mr. 
Cable  may  be  to  English  readers.  His  delightful  Old  Creole  Days 
has  been  included  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  dainty  little  series.  His 
stronger  Madame  Delphine,  a  story  of  barely  a  hundred  pages,  with 
the  awful  simplicity  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  has  also  appeared  here  in 
a  shilling  volume.  But  his  most  ambitious  work,  the  Grandissimes, 
a  family  history  of  life  in  Louisiana,  has  not  yet  been  reprinted  in 
England.  Dr.  Sevier  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  Grandissimes,  nor 
is  it  quite  as  interesting.  We  may  hint  at  the  difference  between 
the  two  novels  if  we  say  that  the  later  story  is  as  well  told  as  the 
earlier,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  well  worth  telling.  There  is  the 
same  uncertainty  of  construction,  due  in  the  Grandissimes  partly 
to  the  crowding  abundance  of  the  incidents,  and  in  Dr.  Sevier 
possibly  to  a  certain  nakedness  of  the  central  idea.  None  of 
Mr.  Cable’s  stories  are  organically  constructed  as  simply  and 
directly  as  Madame  Delphine.  While  the  main  thread  of  Dr. 
Sevier  is  slight,  there  is  a  great  variety  and  richness  of  episode. 
And  for  this  the  place  and  the  period  afford  almost  unlimited 
scope.  The  place  is  New  Orleans,  with  the  sharp  contrast  it 
affords  between  white  and  black,  and  between  the  Frenchman  of 
the  past  and  the  American  of  the  future.  The  period  is  that 
immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War — indeed  the  second  volume 
carries  us  into  the  war;  we  see  the  Southern  troops  gather 
in  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  slight  stretch  of  probability  we  are 
made  to  see  also  the  march  of  a  regiment  of  Northern  soldiers 
down  Broadway,  keeping  time  to  the  rude  music  of  “  John 
Brown's  Body.”  The  hero,  liichling,  is  in  many  ways  a  typical 
Southerner  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — a  born  aristocrat,  willing  to 
work  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  him,  but  too  ignorant  of  life 
and  too  sensitive  to  know  how  to  do  it.  Finely  contrasted  with 
him  is  the  Italian  llistofalo,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  with 
his  full-inherited  share  of  the  mercantile  wisdom  accumulated 
by  centuries  of  trading  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Iiistofalo  marries  an  Irishwoman,  and  liichling  gets  work  with  a 
German,  and  all  the  crossing  dialects  are  handled  with  the  most 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  exactness.  Mr.  Cable's  “  comedy  relief,” 
as  the  dramatic  critics  call  it,  is  always  charming,  and  in  Dr.  Sevier 
it  is  afforded  chiefly  by  another  inhabitant  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  creole  Narcisse,  whose  dialect  adds  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
in  which  Mr.  Cable  revels  with  linguistic  luxury.  Narcisse  is  a 
humorous  creation  of  a  high  order ;  but  wo  will  not  attempt  to 
set  him  before  the  reader  as  inadequately  as  we  must;  in  the 
language  of  the  advertising  ngent,  ho  must  be  seen  to  bo  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  nay,  more,  he  alone  is  worth  the  entire  price  of  admission. 
Space  fails  also  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  many  admirable  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  though  we  cannot  forbear  a  word  of  praise  for  tho 
account  of  the  heroine's  ride  through  and  between  the  two  armies, 
guided  by  a  spy,  and  seeking  to  rejoin  her  dying  husband. 

Mr.  Lowell  somewhere  declares  that  John"  Bull  has  suffered  the 
idea  of  the  invisible  to  be  fattened  out  of  him,  while  Brother 
Jonathan  has  not;  and  it  needs  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
American  life  and  American  literature  to  compel  un  acquiescence 
in  at  least  the  final  half  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  dictum.  Tho  introspec¬ 
tive  and  the  supernatural  have  been  acclimatized  in  America  for 
two  centuries,  though  they  were  first  revealed  to  foreign  nations 
in  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  Even  tho  realistic  formula  of  modern 
fiction  may  be  extended  with  fantasy,  as  in  tho  case  of  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  curious  study,  Dr.  Heidenhoff ’ s  Frocess.  There  is  a 

*  Dr.  Sevirr.  By  Georgn  \V.  Cable.  Boston :  Osgood  &.  Go.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  David  Douglas.  1884. 

Where  the  JJutlle  was  Fought.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Trtlbncr  &  Co.  1884. 
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touch  of  romance  in  Dr.  Sevier,  and  a  very  delicate  and  delight¬ 
ful  touch  it  is.  In  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought  there  is  a  fane 
poetic  conception,  rising  from  romance  almost  into  fantasy.  Mr. 
Craddock’s  series  of  studies  of  life  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains 
scarcely  authorized  us  to  expect  from  him  anything  quite  as 
imaginative  as  this  story,  for  the  vague  and  mystic  background  of 
which  he  has  chosen  a  ‘haunted  battle-field,  where  spectral  regi¬ 
ments  stand  to  their  guns  and  repeat  again  the  charge  of  spectral 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  skill  with  which  the  reader  is  made  to 
fight  the  battle  o’er,  and  with  which  the  incidents  of  a  crowded 
story  are  made  to  revolve  artistically  around  the  one  fatal  spot,  is 
of  a  very  unusual  order.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Craddock  has  written  merely  the  most  gigantic  of  ghost  stories, 
for  his  people  are  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  we 
always  note  with  joy  the  touch  of  romance  or  the  suggestion  of 
fantasy,  the  blare  of  the  trumpet  or  the  flash  of  scarlet  which  may 
break  the  grey  monotony  of  modern  fiction.  For  the  rest,  the 
story  is  a  good  story,  well  planned,  well  written,  well  worth 
reading. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  DESNOIRESTERRES,  by  his  remarkable  book  on 
.  Voltaire,  has  acquired  the  right  to  speak  and  to  be 
listened  to  on  subjects  connected  with  eighteenth-century  litera¬ 
ture  in  France  (i).  His  new  volume  on  the  personal  and  political 
comedy  of  the  period  will  certainly  not  disappoint  readers.  Those 
who  wish  to  hear  something  about  the  circumstances  and  effect 
of  such  famous  pieces  as  La  metromanie,  as  Les  philosophes,  as 
L'ecossaise,  as  the  dramas  of  Beaumarchais,  and  with  them  an 
infinite  number  of  other  comedies  which  have  obtained  much  less 
general  recognition,  can  go  to  the  book  with  some  conlidence.  It  con¬ 
tains  so  much  information  which  is  worth  having,  and  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  from  any  other  single  source,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
need  for  detailed  criticism  of  its  manner  and  details.  But,  as.it  is  never 
well  simply  to  abdicate  the  proper  functions  of  the  critic,  it  may  be 
said  that  M.  Desnoiresterres  has  shown  himself  rather  more  dili¬ 
gent  in  gathering  materials  than  careful  or  successful  in  arranging 
them  •  and  that  “  l’Anglais  Swiff  ”  is  not  exactly  the  phrase  which 
one  expects  from  such  an  authority.  “The  hrenchman  \  olterre 
would  scarcely  be  pardoned  in  an  English  writer. 

“  Quatrelles  ”  appears  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  M.  Gustave 
Droz’s  latest  bock  in  bis  Lettres  a  une  honnete  femme  (2),  though 
there  is  nothing  but  legitimate  following  of  Tristesses  et  sourires 
therein.  Like  not  a  few  men  of  letters  in  France,  from  M.  Alphonse 
Karr  and  M.  Armand  de  Bontmartin  downwards,  “  Quatrelles  ” 
is  not  greatly  enamoured  of  the  results  of  progress  as  displayed  in 
the  affairs  of  his  country  at  the  present  day  ;  and  he  has  adopted  the 
method  of  letters  framed  and  sauced  (if  we  may  combine  two 
metaphors  in  rather  different  kinds)  with  a  suspicion  of  personal 
romance.  The  parts  of  the  correspondents  (for  the  “  honnete  femme  ” 
answers)  are  cleverly  played,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  view  which  “  Quatrelles  ”  takes  of  morals  and 
politics  in  the  Third  Republic.  But  he  and  those  who  think  with 
him  should  do  something  more  than  indulge  in  more  or  less  witty 
lazzi  on  current  affairs,  they  should  go  in  seriously  for  reforming 
them.  Laughter  is  powerful  for  destruction  of  old  things,  inas¬ 
much  as  the°  classes  who  maintain  questionable  institutions  are 
usually  intelligent ;  it  is  nearly  powerless  for  restoration,  inasmuch 
as  the  demos  is,  before  all  things,  stupid. 

The  years  fly,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  a  renaissance.  of 
the  o-reat  school  of  French  novelists  whose  last  and  least  survivor 
is  M.  Octave  Feuillet.  In  the  abundant  supply,  of  novels  that 
we  receive  there  are  many  evidences  of  the  technical  advantages 
which  a  full  half-century  of  masterwork  has  given  to  French 
writers,  but  little  else  that  can  be  well  spoken  of ;  while  the 
popularity  of  the  dull  obscenities  of  M.  Zola,  and  the  duller 
nullities  of  M.  Ohnet,  speaks  as  little  as  any  thing  can  well,  speak 
for  French  readers.  Mme.  Henry  Greville  is  in  such,  circum¬ 
stances  a  forest  tree,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  in  any  circumstances  she  would  be  a  thistle.  Her  last 
book,  Les  Ormes  (3),  is  estimable,  and  exhibits  once,  more  that 
curious  following,  as  it  were,  afar  oft  ot  M. .  Feuillet  .which 
the  author’s  work  has  before  shown.  If  Julia  de  Trecceurs 
stepfather  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  her,  would  the  hero  of  Les 
Ormes  have  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law  ?  Who  shall 
say  ?  But  any  one  may  say  that  there  is  nothing  like  plagiarism 
here,  and  that  the  proprieties  are  strictly  preserved.  The  book  is 
good,  but  not  very  good.  On  the  other  hand,  Les  plumeurs 
d'oiseaux  (4),  a  series  of  short  and  unconnected  tales,  are  very 
good  of  their  kind,  though  the  kind  is  by  no  means  ambitious. 
Faute  de  grives,  the  late  M.  J ules  Noriac  is  as  satisfactory  a 
merle  as  the  reasonable  person  can  wish  for.  As  for  M.  Armand 
Silvestre,  he  has  very  carefully  displayed  in  the  forefront  of  his 
new  book  (5)  some  of  those  jmlissonneries  which  make  it  rather 
difficult  to  notice  his  stories  at  all,  and  which,  to  any  taste 
not  French,  are  neither  wicked,  nor  tempting,  nor  anything  but 
simply  dirty.  Some  half-dozen  of  these  things,  however,  being 

(1)  La  comedie  satirique  au  XVllI^me  siecle.  Par  G.  Desnoiresterres. 
Paris:  Perrin.  _ 

(2)  Lettres  a  une  honnete  femme  sur  les  evenements  contempo rains.  Par 
Quatrelles.  Paris :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(3)  Les  Ormes.  Par  Henry  Greville.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  Les  plumeurs  d'oiseaux.  Par  Jules  Noriac.  Paris  :  Calmann-Lcvy. 
^  Les  merveilleux  recits  de  VAmiral  Lekelpudubec •  1  ar  Armand 

Silvestre.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 


passed  over  with  careful  eyes  and  fingers,  one  comes  to  stories 

which,  whether  strictly  proper  or  not,  are  irresistibly  funny,  and 
deserve  the  name  of  literature.  “  Fantaisie  hongroise  ”  and  “  Excuse 
pour  excuse  ”  (though  the  latter  will  shock  Mrs.  Grundy)  are  really 
capital,  and,  as  their  author’s  work  has  often  done  before,  make  one 
wonder  why  he  should  prefer,  as  he  says  himself,  to  “  scandaliser 
les  sots  ”  (anybody,  even  a  sot,  can  do  that),  instead  of  laying  him¬ 
self  out  to  amuse  those  who  are  not  sots.  The  late  M.  Paul 
Lacroix  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
L'abhe  de  Morvan  (6)  ;  it  will  lie  rather  heavy  on  his  honoured 
tomb.  The  anonymous  If  Imperatrice  Wanda  (7)  may  attract  some 
readers,  because  it  deals  in  no  very  distant  fashion  with  the 
scandals  of  Courts,  and  of  one  Court  in  particular ;  also,  perhaps 
(to  be  charitable),  because  it  is  not  badly  written.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  it  a  book  of  real  value,  though 
its  moral  is  very  respectable.  Mylord  et  myladg  (8)  contains 
curious,  if  unedifying,  stories  of  le  fast  higlife  in  England,  laid 
before  readers  of  the  Vie  parisienne  by  a  writer  who,  from  small 
points,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  English  affairs  at  first  hand, 
but  who  seems  to  have  taken  remarkable  trouble  to  get  them  up 
at  second  from  the  veracious  pages  of  “Ouida”  (whom  Paris 
regards  as  a  great  novelist)  and  the  society  journals.  It  is  a  funny 
book,  though  not  possessed  exactly  of  the  fun  which,  the  author 
meant  to  put  in  it.  As  for  L’eleoe  Gendrevin  (9),  it  is  the  latest 
exposition,  and  to  some  extent  justification,  of  the  horror  which  all 
Frenchmen  feel  for  their  schools  ;  whereas  most  Englishmen,  except 
Mr.  James  Payn,  feel  just  the  reverse.  M.  Robert  Caze  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Zola,  and  his'book  is  what  is  called  a  “  grimy  ”  book  by  persons 
who  talk  slang.  The  wretched  little  creature  who  is  its  hero,  and 
who  is  represented  as  rather  a  good  boy  according. to  French 
notions,  never  seems  to  have  had  a  good  game  at  anything,  or  the 
chance  of  a  good  game,  did  not  take  any  pleasure  even  in  vice, 
and  considered  the  works  of  Walter  Scott  “  lourdes  balivernes,”  in 
which  M.  Caze  seems  to  agree  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Georges  de  Pevrebrune  (10)  has  a  considerable  spice  of  romance  in 
him,  and  though  it  is  rather  romance  a  la  Feydeau,  that  is  better 
than  naturalism.  Les  Monach  (11),  which  has  had,  we  believe,  a 
considerable  vogue  in  Paris,  is  a  study  of  Jewish  financial  circles. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

HE  would  be  a  sad  man  who  should  be  forced  to  read 
Tobacco  Talk  and  Smoker's  Gossip  (George  Red  way)  right 
through  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Odds  and  ends  of  very 
various  value  are  trying  reading  if  they  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
lump.  Still,  when  a  fair  proportion  of  the  snippets  of  a  collection 
of  this  kind  have  some  intrinsic  interest,  it  can  be  dipped  into  with 
a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  trifle  of  amusement.  Whoever  gathers 
the  sayings  of  many  concerning  tobacco  must  needs,  unless  he  is 
an  astoundingly  stupid  handler  of  the  rake,  get  a  fair  handful  of 
good  quotations.  The  compiler  of  Tobacco  Talk  has,  as  nobody  need 
be  surprised  to  learn,  found  himself  compelled  to  include  much 
rubbish.  Some  of  it  is  rubbishy  translation  of  French  verse— as, 
for  example,  the  following  “  from  the  French  of  Charles  Baudelaire,” 
by  Mr.  R.  II.  Shepherd: — 

When  his  soul  is  with  grief  o’erworn, 

I  smoke  like  the  cottage  where 
They  are  cooking  the  evening  fare 
Forthe  labourer’s  return. 

Still,  every  few  pages  one  does  come  on  a  quotation  from  Byron, 
Lamb,  Carlyle,  or  Coleridge,  and  so  the  railway  traveller  who 
understands  the  proper  use  of  a  table  of  contents  may  possibly 
spend  an  hour  over  this  book  better  than  in  sitting  on  the. wooden 
framework  of  the  seat  and  playing  bad  whist  (all  whist  in  trains 
is  bad)  on  an  upturned  cushion. 

Given  some  recollection  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  in  the  mind  of  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  amount  of 
reading  and  a  pretty  little  turn  for  imitation,  and  you  have  The  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Tobacco  ;  or,  Smoking  Methodized,  Divided,  and  Considered 
after  a  New  Fashion.  By  Leolinus  Siluriensis  (George  Redway). 
The  author  discourses  of  pipes,  cigars,  and  tobaccos— how  they, 
are  to  be  smoked,  begged,  borrowed,  bought,  or  stolen,  and  of 
other  more  general  considerations,  in  tolerable  old-fashioned 
English. 

The  name — The  Story  of  a  Great  Delusion  (E.  W.  Allen) — and 
the  quotation  from  Carlyle  concerning  “Swarmery”  which  Mr. 
William  White  puts  on  his  title-page  are  very  much  in  place.  He 
treats  of  a  delusion,  and  gives  an  example  of  schwdrmerei ;  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  exactly  where  he  puts  it,  Mr.  White 
is  an  anti-vaccinator.  When  we  have  said  this  we  have  said 
enough.  As  he  has  quoted  from  Carlyle  one  passage  which  touches 
on  a  common  form  of  human  folly,  we  may  remind  him  that  that 
great  writer  has  also  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  species  of  im¬ 
morality  which  takes  the  form  of  arguing  over  threshed-out  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  he  will  understand  why  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 


(6)  L'abbc  de  Morvan.  Par  une  grande  dame  russe.  Paris :  Calmann- 
L6vy. 

(7)  V Imperatrice  Wanda.  Par  *  *  *.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(8)  Mylord  et  mylady.  Par  Brada.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(9)  L’eleve  Gendrevin.  Par  Robert  Caze.  Paris :  Tresse. 

(10)  Une  separation.  Par  Georges  de  Pevrebrune.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

(11)  Les  Monach.  Par  R.  de  Bonnieres.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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to  devote  any  considerable  space  to  bis  book.  It  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  ruck  of  scribbling  done  on  his  side.  Mr. 
White  declaims  at  large,  shirks  the  simple  issues  which  can  be  so 
easily  demonstrated  in  much  less  space  than  his  596  pages,  makes 
the  most  of  an  ill-reported  case  here  and  there,  and  abuses  the 
other  side.  At  the  end  he  puts  a  tag  of  irrelevant  and  common¬ 
place  preachment. 

The  reading  of  folk-lore  stories  must  have  a  very  ruinous  effect 
on  the  minds  of  persons  addicted  to  the  practice.  After  studying 
them  for  six  months  or  so,  the  student  must  gradually  come  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  rigid  limitations  in  this  universe,  and 
that  anything  may  be  expected  to  happen  at  any  moment. 
Happily  boredom  comes  soon  and  saves  the  sanity  of  most  of  us. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  the  Tales  of  Old  Lusitania,  from  the  Folk¬ 
lore 'of  Portugal,  collected  by  the  inquiring  Coelho  and  translated 
by  Henriqueta  Monteiro,  and  very  neatly  translated  too  (W.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Here  we  may  read  of  wondrous  chicks 
which  swallow  rivers,  pine-trees,  wolves,  owls,  foxes,  and  so  forth, 
only  to  let  them  out  on  a  proper  occasion  and  then  go  home. 
St.  Anthony  turns  up,  and  helps  mendacious  young  persons  of  the 
female  sex  to  do  all  sorts  of  naughtiness.  Princes  are  born  lambs, 
and  murder  wives,  and  marry  others,  and  become  lambs,  and 
become  birds,  and  become  princes  again,  and  all  ends  happily. 
The  worst  is  that  we  do  not  feel  the  least  interest  in  them.  Things 
used  not  to  happen  like  that  when  we  knew  fairyland  a  long  while 
ago.  But  there  is  not  any  fairyland  now.  In  those  days  we  got 
the  poetic  end  of  things.  Now  we  get  the  prosaic  beginnings 
grubbed  up  by  pedants — no,  we  mean  folklorists. 

M  hen  1  he  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  appeared  readers  of  Mr. 
Shorthouse  felt  that  they  had  seen  it  before  in  his  own  work  ;  still 
the  dress  was  new,  and  the  acquaintance  could  be  renewed  with 
pleasure.  The  second  part  of  the  story  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a 
repetition  of  a  repetition.  In  it  Mr.  Shorthouse  carries  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Prince,  the  Princess,  the  Maestro,  and  the  others. 
Lnfortunately  the  story  palls.  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  incidents  and 
scenes  are  mere  echoes,  and  consequently  leave  the  reader  cold. 
When  the  charm  they  once  exercised,  and  can  still  exercise,  on 
whoever  goes  back  to  John  Inglesant,  is  wanting,  all  the  weaker 
part  of  the  author's  work  becomes  proportionately  conspicuous. 
His  fondness  for  what  may  be  called  intellectual  jugglery,  bis  habit 
of  wrapping  up  the  lessons  of  morals  which  every  honourable  man 
takes  as  matters  of  course  in  hazy  talk  about  taste,  and  of  com¬ 
pounding  religion  with  art  at  the  cost  of  making  religion  an  elegant 
amusement,  appear  without  disguise.  Outside  of  his  half-mythical 
seventeenth-century  setting  they  begin  to  look  like  the  creed  of 
Mr.  lacing  Bothways.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Shorthouse  can  be 
simply  offensive,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  scene  of  this  second  part, 
in  which  the  Prince,  beautifully  dressed  and  in  spotless  ruffles,  does 
not  behave  like  a  brutal  scoundrel,  because  La  Signorina  says 
‘‘  Prince  ”  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  appeals  to  what  he  calls  his 
honour  through  his  taste.  After  reading  the  scene  we  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Shorthouse  will  ever  see  that  he  has  drawn  a  pitiful 
rascal  who  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  passion,  and  not  a  delicate 
and  interesting  character. 

Baby's  Vote  (Wyman  &  Sens)  is  an  account  of  how  a  certain 
ill-conditioned  boy  persuaded  a  well-meaning  but  rather  foolish 
friend  to  rebel  against  authority,  and  how  they  organized  a 
domestic  revolution  with  the  object  of  replacing  paternal  despotism 
by  universal  nursery  suflragc.  As  will  be  seen,  Baby's  Vote  is  a 
political  satire,  but  the  politics  do  not  altogether  swallow  up  the 
story  interest. 

Atones  of  Great  Men  taken  from  Plutarch,  by  Mary  Cross  and 
Anne  J.  Davidson  (W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  title  which 
criticizes  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  attempts  made 
nowadays  to  supply  reading  for  the  apparently  numerous  persou3 
who  are  afraid  ol  good  literature.  At  best  they  are  harmless. 

“The  effect  of  a  small  child  repeating  ‘I,  said  the  FJy,  With 
my  little  eye,’ in  answer  to  an  infantile  chorus,  ‘Who  saw  him 
die,  is  very  pleasing,  says  Miss  \V.  L.  Hooper  in  the  preface  to 
her  Beat  at  was  for  Infant  Schools  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  (Jo.)  We 
can  well  believe  it,  and  recommend  Miss  Hooper’s  collection  of 
childish  literature  to  whoever  has  to  tram  infants  to  speak  and  repeat 
by  heart.  1 

1  rofessor  Morley  continues  indefutigably  adding  to  his  “  Uni¬ 
versal  Library  (George  Routledge  Sc  Sons).  The  latest  volume 
contains  1  lays  and  Poems  by  Bert  Jonson.  The  plays  chosen  are 
! he  Alchemist,  The  Fox,  and  The  Silent  Woman. 

-f}l'  (ft  ^  Jborold  Rogers,  M.P.,  has  republished  Chapters 
VHI.,  XII.,  XIV.,  XV.f  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.  of  his  Six 

centuries  of  ll  ork  and  Wages  in  a  book  by  themselves  under  the 
title  of  Eight  Chapters  on  Work  and  Wages  (W.  Swau  Sonnen- 
schein  Sc.  Co.)  ibis  thin  volume  will  probably  bo  generally 
acknowledged  to  contain  nearly  all  that  i3  of  real  value  in  the 
larger  work. 

We  have  to  notice  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Shirley  Ilibberd'a 
praiseworthy  Garden  Oracle  for  1885  (“  The  Gardener’s  Magazine  ” 
Office).  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  here  the  appearance  of 
™  an^  XI\.  of  the  publications  of  the  International 
f<±honM  Exhibition  (W.  Clowes  &  Sons).  They  contain  the 
Olhcial  Reports  and  Analytical  Index.  A  voluminous  Estadistica 
tomercial  dc  la  Reptiblica  dr  Chile,  in  choice  official  Castilian,  lias 
been  sent  us  for  1883  (Valparaiso:  imprenta  do  Guillermo 
Helfmnnn). 
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T'HE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

JL  Terrace  Hyde  Park,  W„  will  EE-OPEN  on  January  14,  1885,  for  the  Lent  Term— 

AU  particulars  respecting  the  Classes  may  be  had  on  application,  from  Two  to  I  our  o  clock 

TX/TAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

-L.VJL  pcv  ji  c.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Ireland,  and  Craven 
Scholar— The  First  Term,  1S85,  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  U.  New  boys  will Tie 
received  on  the  previous  day  bv  appointment.  The  work  ot  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  >8  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  scho  1  arshi p  and  other  examin ations.  Among  the  successes  sained  m  tl « ? ,iTr  sh  j 
June  1882— June  1884,  are  :-First  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen  s  ;  Fipt  Classical  Scholarship, 
Keble;  Classical  Scholarship,  Queens;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  St^  John®,.  Natural 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  First  Class  mlinal  Mathematical  School;  First  Class  in  yia. 
steal  Moderations!  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical  Moderations  ;  Accessit j  to  J“nI” 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  schoolliouse  tor  ^ard.  Witiun  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  £or  information 
relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  lor  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reverend 
the  Masteu.  _ 


w 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  School  reassembles  on 

-Li  Thursday,  January  22.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  p  articulars. 

LMBLEDON  COLLEGE.  —  Established  Sixty  Years. 

Under  the  Patronage  of 

Field-Marshal  Lord  NAPIER  of  MAGDALA,  and  others. 

Chairman  of  Council. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  GERALD  GRAHAM,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  R.E. 

Head- Master. 

Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.A. 

Assisted  by  an  experienced  and  very  efficient  Statfof  Masters. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Last 
year  there  were  Nine  successes  lbr  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst:  last  July  Four,  taree  being  under 
17  years  of  a«-e,  were  succesd'ul  for  Woolwich,  and  two  for  Sandhurst,  m  addition  to  successes 
at  the  Preliminary  and  other  Examinations.  At  the  Examination  lor  W  oolwich,  just  con¬ 
cluded  Three  hive  been  declared  qualified  for  admission  to  Woolwich.  All  the  above  passed 
direct  from  the  College.  For  Boys  entering  at  an  early  age  the  fees  are  very  moderate. 

For  particulars,  and  for  the  Army  Honour  List,  and  also  as  to  Lerins  tor  Day  Pupils,  apply 
to  the  Head-Master.  _ _ 

TA  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOC  K.- 

A\_  The  TRUSTEES  have  P, EDUCED  the  FEES  at  KELLY  COLLEGE  to  £.)4  per 
annum  (tor  boarders).  At  this  College  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  UmversitieSj  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  • 
the  build.i  _ 
and  Carpenter’s  Shop. 

Master. 


im  (tbr  boarders).  At  this  College  Buys  are  prepared  tor  the  Universities,  Armj  ,  ssav\ , 
other  examinations.  Junior  Boys  prepared  for  Public  Schools;  the  situation  is  healthy . 
suildings  spacious  and  airy;  there  is  a  large  Playground,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium, 
Carpenter’s  Shop.  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22,  ldSo.— Apply  to  the  Ulad- 


T3ADLEY  COLLEGE.-SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Tv  fourof  T50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  T20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
teen  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  lssS.-For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon.  _ 


D 


OVER  COLLEGE.— SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS,  worth  from  £40  to  £10  10s.  a  year,  will  be  offered  at  Easter.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  of  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  January  20. 
Board  £40.  Tuition  Fees  and  College  Dues  from  15  to  30  Guineas.— For  paiticulars  apply 
to  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M. A.,  Head-Master  ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  Hon,  bee. _ 


H 


ALLIFORD 


PREPARATORY 

SHEPPERTON,  near  London. 


S  C  II  O  0  L, 


HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and  MALCOLM 
HEARD.  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxlord.  late  Assistant-Master  at  SedberMi  prepaic 
BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. -F or  Prospectuses  and  reterenees  apply  to  II.  Sr.  ulair 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex.  _ 


HOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  prepares  BO  i  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools. 


Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 


o  T  .  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  WINDSOR 

O  Warden — The  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey,  M.A. 

Term  begins  Wednesday,  J anuary  21.  _ __ 


HILLSIDE,  ELSTREE.— Thorough  PREPARATION  for 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Fourteen.  The  situation  is  exceptionally 
healthy  and  within  easy  reach  of  London.  The  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  with  extensive 
Grounds  and  Playfields.  The  household  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence  of  the  Head-Master’s  Wife,  and  the  Boys  have  all  the  comtortsot  home.  IJunn  the 
last  ten  years  Hillside  Boys  have  taken  good  places  at  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Westminster, 
St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tavlors’,  Marlborough,  Uppingham,  Clifton,  and  W  ellin^ton 
Backward  and  Delicate  Boys  receive  individual  and  special  tuitmn.  Terms^ moderate, -For 
Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  Mr.  David  Ml  nro,  Hillside,  Llstrec,  near  London. 


Incorporated  Society 

FOR 

Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 

AND 

Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY: 

I.— GENERAL  FUND. 

To  collect  funds  wherewith  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  the  provision  of 
additional  Free  Church  accommodation,  by — 

1.  Building  additional  new  Churches. 

2.  Rebuilding  or  enlarging  existing  Churches. 

3.  Rearranging  seats  in  Churches. 

II.-MISSION  BUILDINGS  FUND. 

To  collect  funds  to  aid  in  the  provision  of  Temporary  Churches,  Hamlet 
Chapels,  School  Churches,  and  Mission  Houses- 

WORK  DONE. 

7,388  places— i.e.  half  the  parishes  in  England  and  Wales— have  been 
aided  by  the  Society  with  Grants  amounting  to  £917,888,  thus  helping  to 
erect  1,961  additional  Churches,  and  5,427  rebuilt  or  enlarged ;  and  thereby 
providing  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  half  additional  seats.  This 
work  alone  has  called  forth  a  further  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Church¬ 
men  of  upwards  of  £11,781,603. 

482  Grants  made,  amounting  to  £12,763,  for  Mission  Buildings. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  annual  increase  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  to 
the  population  qf  the  country  calls  loudly  to  Church  people  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  and  provide  additional  Church  accommodation. 

The  Society  therefore  urgently  appeals  for  fresh  Subscribers,  addi¬ 
tional  Subscriptions,  Donations,  Offertories,  Legacies. 

In  all  cases  it  should  be  clearly  stated  for  which  Fund  the  Contribution 
is  intended. 

All  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  Milburn  Blakiston", 
Secretary,  7  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  Cheques  to  be  crossed  Messrs. 
Drummonds  or  Messrs.  Hoare  ;  P.O.  Orders  and  Postal  Orders  payable  at 
Charing  Cross. 


HOME  MISSIONS 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

(ADDITIONAL  CURATES’  SOCIETY.) 


TNDIAN,  HOME,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  ARMY  EXAM  I- 

JL  NATIONS _ Messrs.  JAMES  &  Lynch,  19  Lexliam  Gardens,  London,  W.,  prepare  for  the 

above  with  a  staff  of  Thirty- three  Tutors,  ensuring  personal  and  individual  at  ten  ion. .  At  the 
two  last  Examinations  all  sent  up  have  passed— viz.  October  Militia,  Liteiaiy ,  Fust,  3rd,  6th, 
7th  ;  December  Woolwich,  Second,  3rd,  7th,  33rd.  _ _ _ 


C 


A  M  D  E  N  SCHOOL  for  GIRL  S, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROAD,  N  W. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  I6,I88o. _ 


A  R  M  Y  EXAMINATION  S. 

XJL  PREPARATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr  D  J.  COWLES.  M.A.  Oxtor.i,  anil  Mr.  W.  H.  RUSHTON  (lath  Wrangler), 
late  Senior  Assistant- Masters  of  the  Oxford  Military  College,  receive  PUlILs  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Sullc,  Montreuil,  Bellay,  near  Sttumur,  . 

Special  arrangements  for  receiving  Students  from  the  Umversit.es  and  Public  Schools 
during  Vacations.  , 

For  Prospectus,  &c.  address  16  Brixton  Rise,  London. _ _ _ _ 


GRADUATED 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 


Chairman. 


.Prebendary  BRERETON. 


BOABDIN  G  SCHOOLS  FOE  GIRLS. 


CENTRE  SCHOOLS. 


Terms  inclusive,  £63. 


Terms  inclusive,  £42. 


Worcester  Park.  Surrey  ) 

Darlington,  Durham  .  )  . 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Barnard  Castle,  Durham  . 

{Other  Schools  in  contemplation.) 

Apply  to  Mrs.  Robson,  Head-Mistress,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey;  or  to  the 
Secretary,  R.  Booth,  Esq.,  4  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

AT  GENING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

1V1  GENTLEMEN)  exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street.  Portman  Square,  W.  The  LEN  T 
TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday  Morning,  January  15.  Letters  addressed  to  Miss 
WOODMAN  (Mrs.  George  Davenport),  as  above,  will  be  forwarded. _ ___ 

OXFORD.— The  Rev.  G.  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.  (Chaplain  of 

VJ  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  of  New  College,  late  Scholar  Exhibitioner  of 

Braseiv  se  College,  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations),  has  a  VACANCY  lor  One  RESI¬ 
DENT  rUPIL _ Address,  20n  New  Inn  Hull  Street.  _ _ _ _ 

PLAS  II  ftX,  CRICCIETH,  North  Wales.  — Mr.  F.  H. 

PETERS,  M.A..  married  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford  (formerly  a  King  s 

i  ,  -  .  i  i  i ■«>  I  *  !  ■  I  I  V  Aim  imi  or  I,  I  >ennflll  flTlfl 


Scholar  at  Eton,  and  Scholar  of  Balliol),  takes  a  few  l’Ul  I 
Drawing  it  desired.  Riding,  trout-tishing,  lawn-tennis, 
healthy.  Terms,  £150. 


a  few  PUI  ILS.  Age  under  16.  German  and 
&c.  The  place  is  remarkably 


“It  would  be  totally  impossible,  for  the  present  work  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  carried  on  with  half  its  efficiency  if  it 
were  not  for  the  help  of  this  Society  in  our  most  important  places." 

Archbishop  op  Canterbury. 

The  Committee,  while  most  thankful  for  the  increased  support 
the  Society  has  received,  must  still  very  earnestly  appeal  for 
further  help  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  the  many  urgent  claims 
made  from  densely  populated  and  very  poor  parishes  for  grants 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Missionaiv  Lleigy. 

Large  masses  of  the  people  in  our  rapidly  increasing 
population  are  living  in  a  state  of  heathenism. 

The  employment  of  Additional  Clergy  implies  increased 
ministration  to  the  wants,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the 
poor. 

Every  £70  contributed  to  the  General  Fund  will,  with  the  aid 
of  the  local  help  elicited  by  the  Society’s  Grants,  secure  the 
employment  of  an  Additional  Curate  for  Home  Missionary  work. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  thankfully  received  at  the  Society’s  Office, 
7  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

Cheques  crossed  “  Messrs.  Coutts.  ’ 

JOHN  GEORGE  DEED,  Secretary. 
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THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  has  this  week  taken  up,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  resumed,  tho  agreeable  task  of 
descanting  on  what  Sir  Charles  calls  the  coming  revolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  call  it  the  coming  revo- 
1  ut ion,  but  puts  the  dots  on  his  colleague’s  Us  by  describing 
with  great  minuteness  and  evident  relish  the  various  revo¬ 
lutionary  measures  which  are  as  good  as  carried.  It  may 
strike  the  cool  observer  that  there  is  something  a  little 
ALNASCHAR-like  in  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  soou-to-be- 
vealized  delights;  and  the  exactitude  of  some  of  Air. 
Chamberlain’s  anticipations  may  further  remind  those  of 
his  readers  who  happen  to  be  afflicted  with  a  knowledge  of 
literature  of  the  anxiety  of  his  Majesty  King  Picrociiole 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  wine  at  a  particular  stage  of  his 
future  conquests.  However,  the  considerations  which  were 
set  forth  in  reference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Birmingham 
speech  apply  to  his  Ipswich  utterance  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Dii  ,ke’s  North  Kensington  address.  Members  of  a  Cabinet 
which  in  the  late  summer  declared  that  the  House  of  Lords 
never  should  have  a  certain  security,  and  in  the  not  very 
lute  autumn  gladly  and  almost  humbly  conceded  the 
identical  security,  must  necessarily  vaunt  a  little  as  to  the 
future  in  order  to  make  their  references  to  the  past  go  down. 
As  tc  the  English  Revolution,  it  will  come — if  it  comes. 
Its  coming  will  not  be  the  fault  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  the  making  smooth  its  ways,  and  they  will 
probably  be  able  to  find  a  good  heart  as  well  as  a  good  cause 
for  dealing  the  other  blow  at  it  when  it  does  come.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  examine  the  prophecies  of 
its  distinguished  apostles  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last. 

The  commiseration  which  is  always  felt  by  persons  of 
sensibility  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  when  he  appears  in  Air. 
Firth’s  company,  might  have  been  deepened  on  Tuesday 
by  the  fact  that  ho  was  appearing,  not  merely  as  Air. 
Firth’s  companion  but  as  his  sponsor.  It  may,  however, 
he  lessened  by  the  remembrance  that  the  new  arrangements 
will  relieve  Sir  Charles  from  the  surely  painful  duty  of  con-  J 
tributing  to  the  partnership  ability, education,  and  manners 
for  two.  Whether  Mr.  Firtii,  whose  claims  consist  in 
nothing  but  his  advocacy  of  a  mischievous  scheme  in  local 
government  and  of  wholesale  spoliation  of  endowments,  will 
commend  himself  to  a  constituency  which  is  in  great  part 
one  of  education  and,  to  some  extent,  one  of  property  re-  ' 
mains  to  be  seen;  but  the  interesting  pait  of  his  present 
colleague’s  address  had  veiy  little  to  do  with  Air.  Firtii. 
W  ith  regard  to  foreign  politics,  it  would  have  been  more 
interesting  still  but  for  certain  antecedents  of  tho  nrcom- 
pli.died  speaker.  The  designs  of  Germany  on  Zanzibar 
were  not  denied  with  greater  fervour  than  the  intention  of 
Ku--ia  to  retire  from  tho  Turcoman  districts  was  asserted 
by  a  certain  I  ndcr-Sccretary  for  Foreign  Adairs  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Alas!  the  Russians  are  on  the  I leri  Rud  to-day, 
and  it  is  hope  rather  than  logic  which  leads  us  to  trust 
that  tho  omen  will  not  bo  completed  by  the  presence  of 
llie  Germans  on  Lake  Tanganyika  in  1887  or  thereabouts, 
l  ar  be  it  from  any  one  to  assert  that  Sir  Charles  resembles 
bis  royal  namesake  in  respect  of  the  second  lino  of  tho 
famous  quatrain  ;  it  is  only  tyrannous  coincidence  which 
makes  it  well  to  recall  his  assertion  as  to  the  Czar’s  in¬ 
tentions.  All  that  can  ho  said  as  to  Sir  Charles  Dilkk’s 
foreign  policy  is  that  he  to  a  certain  extent  admitted  the  soft 
impeachment  of  being  a  Jingo,  but  at  the  same  time  stoutly 
declared  that  he  would  never  let  his  own  or  other  people’s 


Jingoism  stand  in  the  way  of  domestic  reform.  This,  giving 
domestic  reform  the  sense  which  it  invariably  bears  in 
Radical  mouths,  amounts  to  the  admission,  in  other  words,  of 
the  very  charge  which  is  brought  with  most  weight  and  truth 
against  Radical  politicians.  Some  of  them  are  not  anxious 
to  fling  away  wantonly  the  possessions  md  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  none  of  them  will  for  a  moment  think  of  preferring 
the  interests  of  England  to  the  interests  of  their  party.  As 
Sir  Charles  himself  has  said  this  as  clearly  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  may  be  hoped  that  henceforward  the  charge  will 
not  he  set  down  as  a  mere  Tory  calumny.  A  wise  man 
hardly  allows  his  enemies  and  rivals  to  pull  up  his  land 
marks,  lift  his  cattle,  and  carry  off  his  customers  while  he  is 
debating  whether  he  will  make  a  scullion  of  his  housekeeper 
and  a  housekeeper  of  his  scullion. 

AVith  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  prophecies  as  to  the  rapid  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Conservative  party  it  is  even  less  necessary 
to  deal  at  length.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  some 
ground  for  the  theory  that,  in  future,  English  politics  will 
consist  of  an  interested  but  reasonless  strife  between  two 
democratic  parties  differing  from  each  other  no  more  than 
the  two  great  parties  in  America  differ,  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  helpless  third  party,  including  nearly  all  the  brains 
and  all  the  political  honesty  of  the  country.  But  these 
wide  vaticinations  are  idly  made  and  would  be  still  more 
idly  discussed.  “  A  fool,”  says  the  Wise  Guest  of  the 
Havamal,  is  “  awake  all  night  worrying  about  every - 
“  thing ;  when  the  morning  comes  he  is  worn  out,  and 
“  all  his  troubles  just  as  before.”  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
quotes  with  approval  from  a  Radical  candidate  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  University  type  the  saying  that  “  hitherto  land 
“  has  been  considered  in  England  as  an  instrument  of 
“  family  dignity,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  source  of 
“  national  wellbeing.”  Air.  Fyffe  is  apparently  one  of 
those  Oxford  men  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  Alma  Alater  in  teaching  them  logic,  drop 
that  troublesome  art  or  science  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
their  examinations.  The  theory  of  the  English  Land  Laws, 
if  there  is  any  general  theory  (it  is  comforting  to  see  that 
even  Air.  Chamberlain  has  been  taught  not  to  speak  of 
“the  law  of  primogeniture”),  is  that  what  Mr.  Fyffe  is 
pleased  to  call  family  dignity  is  itself  an  instrument  of 
national  wellbeing.  The  Radical  candidate  for  Oxford 
would  apparently  fulminate  against  the  practice  of  bakers 
who  devote  their  flour  to  the  manufacture  of  dough  instead 
of  making  it  into  loaves.  Thus  in  Sir  Charles  and  his 
authority  Air.  Fyffe  there  is  small  matter  for  comment; 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  has  been  said,  put  the  dots  on  the  i’s. 
In  tone  he  was  considerably  more  moderate  than  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  a  moderation  which  it  would  bo  unfair  to  put  down 
to  the  physical  suffering  under  which,  we  are  sorry  to  see, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  laboured,  and  against  which  he  seems  to 
have  contended  very  pluckily.  Although  Ipswich  returns 
Air.  Jesse  Collings,  the  air  of  East  Anglia  is  not  as  tho  air 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  atmosphere  of  baronets  and  Lord 
Johns  which  surrounded  Air.  Chamberlain  would  doubtless 
of  itself  have  induced  him  to  do  his  spiriting  gently.  Else¬ 
where,  and  in  the  more  congenial  company  of  tho  rougli- 
hirers  and  ticket- forgers,  Mr.  <  Chamberlain  would  hardly 
have  condescended  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  tho 
Times  as  to  tho  difference  of  tho  opinions  of  that  journal 
in  1844  and  in  1885.  Perhaps  Air.  Chamberlain  might 
find  interesting  matter  for  discussion  with  some  of  his 
own  colleagues  as  to  difference  of  opinions  in  1844  and 
in  1885.  But,  if  milder  in  manner,  Air.  Chamberlain 
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•was  even  more  definite  in  detail  than  at  Birmingham.  The 
scheme  which  he  admires  is  that  in  which  every  man  when 
“  born  receives  an  apportioned  share  in  the  great  natural 
“  inheritance  of  the  race.”  Perhaps  because  this  doctrine 
would  impose  some  arduous  work  on  the  Land  Office  of  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  a  man’s  share  will  be  so  many  perches 
this  year  and  so  many  less  the  next  according  to  the 
increase  of  population,  Mr.  Chajiberlajx  wants  to  know 
what  “  ransom,”  what  “  insurance  ”  landowners  will  pay  if 
it  is  not  strictly  enforced.  We  are  “  to  find  work  and  em- 
“  ployment  for  our  artisans  at  home,  so  that  the  second 
article  of  the  Revolution  creed  is  national  workshops.  The 
third  article  is  free  education,  by  which  it  is  meant  appa¬ 
rently  that  the  rich,  after  giving  the  poor  an  estate  or  its 
equivalent  and  supporting  national  workshops,  are  to  pay 
all  school  fees.  The  fourth  article  is  the  provision  by  Local 
Goveniments,  not  only  of  libraries  and  the  like,  but  of 
“  comfortable  dwellings  at  fair  rents,”  which  means,  of 
course,  rents  lower  than  the  market  value.  The  expense 
of  this  also  will  doubtless  come  from  the  ransom.  The 
fifth  article  seems  to  be  the  remission  of  indirect  taxation — 
the  only  kind  at  present  bearing  on  the  poorer  classes. 
Fixity  of  tenure  aud  fair  rents  for  the  farmers,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  Income-tax  for  professional  men,  vary  the 
somewhat  monotonous  distribution  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
baits ;  but  the  chief  cflfer  is  to  the  proletarian,  town  and 
country.  He  will  have  apparently  (i)  a  plot  of  land  if 
he  wishes  it;  (2)  a  house  at  less  than  competitive  rent; 
(3)  his  children’s  education  taken  off  his  hands;  (4)  work, 
at,  of  course,  fair  wages,  guaranteed  him;  (5)  the  only 
taxation  which  reaches  him — that  on  excisable  and  duti¬ 
able  articles — carefully  remitted.  All  this,  besides  the 
three  F’s  for  the  farmers  and  the  remitted  Income  tax  for 
the  professional  man,  will  be  paid  out  of  the  ransom  from 
landowners,  a  proposal  which  may  meet  with  difficulties  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  twenty  shillings  in  a  sovereign. 
Such  is  the  Ipswich-Birmingham  scheme.  A  Radical  com¬ 
mentator  draws  from  the  scheme  the  inference  that  there 
will  be  no  legislation  in  favour  of  classes  in  the  Parliaments 
of  the  future.  Less  gifted  critics  might  have  interpreted 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  meaning  that  the  Parliaments  of  the 
future  will  be  wholly  occupied  in  legislating  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  but  one  at  the  expense  of  that  one. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  ECONOMICS. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  has  been  unusually  communica¬ 
tive  of  late.  His  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  have  both 
explained  the  relations  of  his  Government  with  England 
and  his  general  theories  of  colonial  policy  and  of  economic 
legislation.  While  he  repudiates  the  possibility  of  war,  he 
intimates  that,  if  his  projects  of  colonization  are  thwarted  or 
impeded  by  English  jealousy,  he  will  revenge  himself  by 
diplomatic  obstruction  in  Egypt,  A  threat  cannot  easily  be 
made  agreeable  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but  the 
policy  which  Prince  Bismarck  announces  is  neither  strange 
nor  unexpected.  There  is  more  novelty  in  his  theoretical 
lucubrations  on  Protection,  on  emigration,  and  on  colonial 
expansion.  He  Is  the  most  vigorous  of  existing  statesmen; 
but  he  is  not  equally  happy  as  a  political  philosopher. 
The  Reichstag  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  showing  its 
appreciation  both  of  his  qualities  and  of  his  defects.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Diet  had  reduced  by  a  third  a 
grant  which  was  demanded  for  purposes  of  colonization. 
As  the  whole  amount  was  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Committee  and  the  House  intended  to 
signify  dissent  from  some  wonderful  doctrines  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  lately  propounded.  When  the  Prince  ex¬ 
plained  that  what  he  really  wanted  was  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  colonial  policv,  the  majority  at  once  sent  back 
the  Report  to  the  Committee,  with  an  implied  instruction 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  weakened  by  want  of 
Parliamentary  support.  It  is  strange  that  a  Minister  of 
great  ability  should  commit  himself  to  absurd  propositions 
which  were  probably  extemporaneous,  and  which  are  scarcely 
relevant  to  the  colonial  controversy.  It  had  not  previously 
occurred  to  any  politician  or  economist  that  emigration  is 
the  result  of  material  prosperity.  Prince  Bismarck  now 
asserts  that  his  Protectionist  policy  has  so  greatly  enriched 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  that  they  can  afford  to  transport 
themselves  to  America  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers.  He 
at  the  same  time  declares,  with  a  lordly  indifference  to 
consistency,  that  other  emigrants  are  driven  by  bankruptcy 
or  distress  to  follow  the  same  course.  Perhaps,  as  in 


some  other  countries,  German  bankrupts  make  a  purse  at 
the  expense  of  their  creditors  before  they  transport  them¬ 
selves  across  the  Atlantic.  One  speaker  in  the  debate  not 
unnaturally  asked  whether  the  Irish  had  been  driven  to 
emigration  by  excessive  prosperity.  The  answer  that  the 
Irish  were  emigrated,  instead  of  emigrating,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  had  not  been  free  agents,  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  it  had  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 
The  vast  majority  of  Irish  settlers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  assisted  only  by  their  own  families,  and  they 
have  all  been  voluntary  emigrants.  Prince  Bismarck  seems 
not  to  have  had  an  answer  ready  for  the  suggestion  that 
German  emigration  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  poorest  pro¬ 
vinces. 

It  must  have  been  puzzling  to  have  to  invent  successive 
reasons  for  a  capricious  theory.  The  arguments  on  the 
other  side  were  at  the  same  time  obvious  and  decisive.  Jf 
thriving  farmers  can  afford  to  emigrate,  they  have  every 
motive  for  staying  at  home.  The  duties  on  corn,  by  which 
they  have  grown  rich,  will  continue  their  operation  ;  and 
indeed  their  beneficent  influence  is  about  to  be  extended  by 
an  addition  to  the  present  rate  of  duties.  As  the  land  is 
principally  owned  by  small  freehold  occupiers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  in  preparation  for  the  next  election  an  acceptable 
bribe  to  the  most  powerful  class  of  the  community ;  yet  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  there  must  be  consumers  who  will 
pay  the  entire  amount  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  receipts 
of 'the  farmers.  It  is  strange  that  Prince  Bismarck  should 
fail  to  see  that  he  is  not  even  professing  to  increase  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country,  but  only  to  alter  the  distri¬ 
bution  among  different  classes.  It  is-  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  that  France  and  Germany,  both  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  universal  suffrage,  should  at  the  same  time  be  engaged  in 
the  experiment  of  relieving  distress  by  artificially  raising  the 
price  of  food.  M.  Ferry  and  Prince  Bismarck  are  both 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  rural  population  for  the  purposes 
of  a  future  election  ;  but  the  French  Government  has  not 
hitherto  propounded  any  fantastic  theories  about  emigration, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  a  national  practice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  whether  Prince  Bismarck 
wishes  to  promote  or  to  check  the  movement  which  he  re¬ 
presents  as  a  natural  consequence  of  Protection.  He  has 
not  even  publicly  explained  the  connexion  between  his  fiscal 
system  and  his  recent  policy  of  annexation.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  hope  to  divert  into  the  new  transmarine  pro¬ 
vinces  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  emigrants  which  has  sought 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
attempt  would  prove  abortive,  as  the  Western  and  middle 
States  of  America  are  in  all  respects  preferable  to  new 
colonies  founded  in  barbarous  countries.  It  is  not  known 
that  in  any  of  his  actual  or  proposed  annexations  Prince 
Bismarck  has  even  the  primary  advantages  of  a  fertile 
soil  and  a  temperate  climate  to  offer  to  settlers.  A  long 
time  must  elapse  before  a  German  community  will  be 
able  to  establish  itself  high  up  in  the  northern  mountains 
of  New  Guinea.  If  such  a  settlement  should  at  some 
distant  period  be  formed,  it  may  not  improbably  find  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  annex  itself  to  the  nearest  Australian  colony. 
Factories  may  perhaps  arise  upon  the  coast ;  but  no  colony, 
properly  so  called,  can  be  established  upon  the  lower  levels 
of  a  tropical  country.  The  parts  of  the  West  African 
coast  which  have  been  formally  occupied  by  German  agents 
are  more  than  ordinarily  unattractive.  An  officer  \vho 
served  in  Mr.  Luderitz’s  coasting  expedition  has  published 
an  instructive  account  of  an  enterprise  which  seems  to  have 
produced  no  profitable  result.  The  writer  states  that  at 
Angra  Pequena  there  are  small  facilities  for  trade,  and  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  open  communications  with  the 
interior.  The  only  available  harbour  in  a  long  stretch  of 
barren  or  inaccessible  coast  is  Walfisch  Bay,  which  even  the 
English  Colonial  Office  had  been  prudent  and  active  enough 
to  appropriate.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Germany  has  lately  proceeded  that  Mr.  Luderitz  bought 
from  some  natives  whom  he  found  the  whole  inland  district 
which  encloses  Walfisch  Bay  at  the  moderate  price  of 
twenty  pounds.  Prince  Bismarck  would  scarcely  recognize 
the  validity  of  a  similar  transaction  on  the  inland  side  of 
Aimra  Pequena.  The  whole  narrative  proves  that  the  new 
German  annexation  has  been  accomplished  for  exclusively 
political  purposes.  Mr.  Luderitz  appears  throughout  as  a 
mere  agent,  and  not  as  an  independent  trader  or  settler  who 
seeks  to  place  his  possessions  under  the  protection  of  his 
Government.  A  merchant  or  a  colonist  would  scarcely  have 
been  allowed  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  in  a  man-of-war. 

The  institution  of  a  German  Protectorate  over  the  Boer 
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Republics  would  be  a  measure  highly  obnoxious  to  England 
and  to  the  South  African  Colonies,  and  it  might  perhaps 
be  gratifying  to  German  ambition.  No  enterprise  could  be 
less  likely  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  German  colonies. 
The  Dutch  farmers  of  Africa  are  greedy  of  land  and  in¬ 
tolerant  of  competitors.  Above  all,  they  habitually  require 
abundant  elbow-room.  A  Boer  proprietor  is  no  petty  free¬ 
holder  living  among  a  crowded  rural  population  of  his 
equals,  llis  farm  customarily  extends  over  6,000  acres  of 
laud,  and  it  is  cultivated  by  natives  who,  if  they  are  not 
slaves,  are  at  least  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  It  was  because 
the  English  Government  at  the  time  of  negro  emancipation 
interfered  with  the  relations  between  the  Boers  and  their 
coloured  dependents  that  they  migrated  to  the  territories  in 
which  they  have  now  become  independent.  They  may, 
perhaps,  welcome  a  German  alliance  against  their  English 
neighbours ;  but  they  have  no  desire  for  foreign  immi¬ 
gration. 

Among  Prince  Bismarck’s  numerous  and  not  altogether 
consistent  explanations  of  his  colonial  policy,  he  has  never 
hinted  at  any  purpose  of  founding  penal  settlements  after 
the  French  model.  The  Australians,  perhaps,  exaggerate  the 
not  inconsiderable  evils  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the 
proposed  establishment  of  other  settlements,  such  as  New 
Caledonia;  but  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  protest 
against  the  extension  of  a  nuisance  which  is  already  felt. 
They  apprehend  no  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government,  and  they  willingly  admit  that,  after 
English  settlers,  Germans  are  to  he  preferred  as  neighbours. 
Their  present  annoyance  arises  from  the  dissipation  of  their 
belief  that  the  region  of  which  they  have  appropriated  the 
best  part  is  to  be  exclusively  their  own.  Until  lately  they 
had  never  urged  on  the  Home  Government  the  addition  of 
new  territories  to  their  own  thinlv-peopled  possessions.  It 
seems  that  the  demand  of  New  Zealand  for  the  annexation 
of  Samoa  has  been,  through  negotiations  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  Governments,  already  rendered  impossible. 
The  colonists  both  of  New  Zealand  and  of  the  Australian 
continent  are  now  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  having 
to  deal  with  neighbours  differing  from  themselves  in 
nationality  and  language.  Prince  Bismarck  does  them  little 
injustice  when  he  accuses  them  of  seeking  to  establish  a 
Monroe  doctrine  of  their  own  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
pretension  may  be  premature  or  unseasonably  expressed,  but 
it  represents  the  probable  result  within  a  few  generations  of 
existing  causes.  If  any  considerable  number  of  German 
emigrants  should  hereafter  wish  to  settle  at  the  Antipodes, 
American  experience  shows  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  amalgamating  with  the  original  colonists.  It  is  generally 
more  convenient  to  join  an  existing  community  than  to 
create  a  new  organization.  Those  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
countrymen  who  have  through  the  operation  of  protective  1 
duties  become  too  rich  to  stay  at  home  will  bo  welcome  with 
their  capital  in  Queensland  or  Victoria. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

A \7 AETHER  Captain  Phelan  was  wrong  as  to  tin 
.  ’  individuality  of  Mr.  Shout,  alias  Barker,  or  whcthei 
this  latter  gentleman  was  in  error  as  to  the  Captain,  there 
has,  it  seems,  been  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  between 
them.  So,  at  least,  we  are  told  an  American  jury  will  be 
shortly  asked  to  believe.  The  mistake  is  a  sad  one,  and 
has  led  to  serious  consequences  to  both  parties.  Captain 
Phelan  is  in  hospital,  suffering  from  eleven  knife- wounds 
inflicted  with  a  weapon  six  inches  long;  and  Mr.  Short 
alias  Barker,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  after  bavin** 
been  shot  at,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  Captain 
1  helan.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  begin  our  considera¬ 
tions  on  this  remarkable  event  in  the  manner  of  Gaboriau 
by  saying,  “  These  are  the  facts.”  Unfortunately  the  reports 
of  the  facts  are  contradictory  and  wanting  in  precision  By 
comparing  them  however,  and  accepting  their  statements 
only  when  they  agree,  this  much  may  be  extracted  and  pre- 
sented  as  trustworthy.  Captain  Phelan,  un  vieux  dx  la 
vie, Ur,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  is  an  Irishman,  an 
activ  e  patriot,  and,  by  way  of  showing  the  natural  affinities 
of  his  race,  is  workhouse  superintendent  of  Kansas  City 
m  the  State  of  Missouri.  So  much  seems  certain.  What 
seems  more  doubtful  is  that  he  took  part  in  certain  abor- 
tivo  attempts  to  explode  dynamite  in  this  country.  He 
told  the  Kansas  City  Journal  so  himself;  but  we  like  not 
the  security.  We  want  better  security  for  the  dynamiter 


1  than  the  gabbling  Irish  officeholder.  Then  we  have  only 
an  interviewer’s  word  for  the  confession,  and  that  is  as 
the  guarantee  of  Nym  for  Baudolph.  The  confidences 
of  Captain  Phelan,  with  or  without  the  interviewer’s  addi¬ 
tions,  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa,  who  first 
criticized  them  very  severely  in  his  own  organ,  and  then 
summoned  Phelan  to  New  York  to  give  an  account  of  him¬ 
self.  The  veteran  in  the  cause  of  liberty  came,  but  had  no 
chance  to  offer  any  explanation  to  O’Donovan  Rossa.  He 
went  to  that  blatant  patriot’s  office  with  a  revolver  in  his 
|  pocket  prepared  to  shoot  anybody  who  doubted  his  loyalty. 
His  chief,  who  probably  suspected  something  of  the  sort, 
was  not  in ;  but  Rocky  Mountain  O’Brien  was  there,  and  so 
was  Kearney,  and  not  long  after  Shout,  alias  Barker, 
appeared.  Then,  after  an  altercation,  or  without  altercation, 
which  is  newspaper  for  bad  language,  it  happened  that 
among  the  four  there  was  some  difference,  and  Piielan 
was  gashed  about  in  a  bungling  way.  He,  in  his  dire  dis¬ 
tress,  fled,  shouting  *•  Police  !  ”  The  officers  of  the  law  came, 
and  arrested  Short,  at  whom  the  Captain,  being  now  more  at 
leisure,  discharged  a  pistol.  Short  says  it  is  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity.  It  certainly  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
aiming. 

■■  Brethren,”  said  the  Hard  Shell  Baptist  who  was  delivering 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  sporting  gentleman  in  California, 
we  are  met  together  to-day  to  bury  this  ordinary  cuss.” 
V  e,  too,  are  telling  to-day  the  fortunes  of  two  “  ordinary 
cusses.’  Of  themselves  they  do  not  deserve  much  notice. 
That  Irish  scoundrel  knifes  Irish  blackguard,  with  the 
connivance  of  their  like,  and  the  secret  encouragement  of 
some  master  rogue,  is  an  event  calling  for  some  satisfaction, 
but  few  words.  In  this  case,  however,  it  has  had  an  effect 
which  may  prove  wholesome,  and  is  certainly  a  little  comic. 
M  e  have  all  heard  of  the  respectable  people  of  America,  and 
know  in  a  general  way  that  they  roam  about  the  outside  of 
American  politics,  and  are  credited  with  the  power,  and 
even  at  times  the  determination,  to  come  inside  with  intent 
to  reform  many  things.  These  superior  persons  have  at 
last  been  convinced  by  the  sight  of  Captain  Phelan’s  wounds 
that  O’Donovan  Rossa  is  a  malignant  ruffian,  and  has  a 
gang  about  him  quite  worthy  of  himself.  There  are  some 
people  who  need  a  great  deal  of  persuading.  In  the  United 
States  they  had  made  their  minds  up  that  O’Donovan 
Rossa  was  a  mere  blusterer,  and,  having  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  the  sovereign  people  had  hitherto  been  indifferent 
to  evidence.  It  had  ignored  Gallagher,  and  looked  with 
the  sagacious  incredulity  of  people  who  find  scepticism  con¬ 
venient  on  much  else.  Americans  were  not  asked  to 
believe  that  Rossa  did  the  things  he  boasted  about.  They 
were  only  asked  to  believe  that  he  encouraged  and 
helped  others  to  try  them,  keeping  himself  out  of  harm’s 
way  and  lying  like  an  Irish  patriot  the  while.  Even 
this  was  too  much,  which,  since  we  too  have  a  certain 
faculty  for  scepticism,  we  partly  attribute  to  the  fact 
that  to  recognize  the  truth  would  have  entailed  trouble 
with  that  potent  force,  the  Irish  vote.  Now  it  seems 
that  the  stabbing  in  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  office  has  done 
what  former  evidence  could  not  do.  It  lias  at  last  flashed 
on  the  respectable  American  mind  that  there  is  a  knot 
of  poisonous  vermin  busy  in  the  midst  of  New  York. 

1  f‘e  Herald,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Hun  see  that  “  This 
q nan  el  appears  to  disclose  that  the  Rossa  party  are  an 
oiganization  of  skulking  assassins.”  Very  good;  and 
now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  practical  steps  will 
follow.  We  have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  those 
among  us  who  have  wailed  for  American  help  in  dealing 
with  our  Irish  enemies.  To  ask  foreigners  to  fight  our 
battles  is,  however,  one  thing,  and  to  ask  them  not  to  allow 
their  country  to  be  openly  used  as  a  basis  of  operations 
against  us  is  another.  1 110  Americans  must  now  begin  to 
see  that  this  is  what  they  have  been  doing.  That  they 
havo  only  become  alive  to  the  truth  when  they  begin  to 
feel  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  harbouring  cut-throats 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  would  bo  rash  to  hope 
already  that  O  Donovan  Rossa  will  bo  treated  as  he 
deserves.  The  effect  produced  by  tho  attempted  murder  of 
Phelan  may  prove  temporary,  and  tho  Irish  vote  will  cer¬ 
tainly  remain ;  but  some  good  may  be  done.  If  it  is,  wo 
shall  again,  for  the  thousandth  time,  have  had  to  thank  tho 
stupidity,  brutality,  and  bungling  ferocity  of  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  all,  civilization  called  patriots  in  Ireland. 
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EGYPT. 

rnilE  approach  of  the  date  at  which  the  French  Govern- 
JL  ment  bad  intimated  its  intention  of  giving  an  answer 
to  the  latest  English  proposals  in  reference  to  Egyptian 
finance  was  certain  to  see  the  birth  ot  many  rumours  as  to 
the  probable  tenor  of  the  reply.  This  reply  has  not  been 
presented ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  in  official  cognizance  by 
the  time  these  words  ail  read.  There  is  no  reason  to  be 
very  sceptical  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  rumours,  and  it 
is  at  least  noteworthy  that  the  most  warlike  and  bumptious 
of  them  indicate  a  much  more  peaceful  and  modest  tone  on 
the  part  of  France  than  was  for  a  long  time  predicted.  .  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  most  of  the  Powers  see  the  difficulty 
of  forcing  on  England  any  settlement  unwelcome  to  her, 
and  that”  the  Power  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  quasi¬ 
coalition  has  no  real  desire  to  force  any  such  proposals. 
Prince  Bismarck  would  have  been  less  than  human  it  he 
had  not  resented  the  conduct  towards  him  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Ministry,  culminating  as  it  did  in  the.  almost  inexplicable 
mixture  of  discourtesy  and  ineptitude  which  marked  the  Angra 
Pequena  business.  He  would  have  been  more  than  human 
if  he  had  not  seized  the  occasion  of  showing  how  very 
desirable  for  England  it  is  that  Germany  should  be  kept  in 
good  humour,  and  that  Cerberus  should  not  be  disappointed 
of  his  little  honey-cake  now  and  then.  The  famous  expla¬ 
nation  in  the  Reichstag,  which  has  given  an  opportunity  of 
the  display  of  much  political  naivete  in  England,  need  not 
in  this  particular  place  be  handled  at  length.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  very  natural  and  very  sufficient  re-  j 
minder  to  France  and  England,  to  blind  lovers  ot  Mr.  , 
Gladstone  and  blind  fearers  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself, 
of  the  very  simple  facts  that  international  relations  are,  like 
other  things,  a  matter  of  give  and  take ;  that  Germany  has 
no  special  anti-English  desires,  but  that  she  is  no  more 
above pourboires  than  other  nations;  that  not  only  youv- 
loires,  but  civil  treatment  and  language,  are  wanted  to 
grease  the  wheels  of  international  intercourse  ;  and  that 
England  must  not  expect  to  abandon  her  old  policy  ot 
fighting  freely  and  paying  liberally,  while  she  at  the  same 
time  expects  to  retain  her  old  privilege  of  having  things  all 
her  own  way.  Reasonable  men  in  England  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  with  the 
usual” fate  of  prophets  in  their  own  country  ;  now  that 
Prince  Bismarck  has  said  it,  perhaps  it  will  be  listened  to. 

The  alleged  details  of  the  French  proposal  show  how 
little  reality  there  is  in  the  opposition  to  England,  and  how 
much  the  difficulties  of  the  past  have  been  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  incapacity  ot  the 
English  Ministry.  The  increase  of  the  proposed  loan  is.  in 
effect  a  matter  of  mere  actuarial  detail,  disposing  Egyptian 
liability  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The  guarantee  by  a 
plurality  of  Powers  instead  of  by  one  is  a  proposal  which 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  practically,  though  as  the 
pretext  for  a  Multiple  Control  it  will  have,  no  doubt,  to  be 
insisted  on  principle.  The  proposal  to  keep  separate  the 
administration  and  financial  receivership  of  the  Domains 
and  the  Daira  estates  is  a  mischievous  effect  of  French 
vanity  and  of  French  anxiety  to  keep  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
Lastlv,  the  proposed  alternative  to  the  reduction  of  interest 
is  a  transparent  juggle.  The  interest  is  not  to  be  reduced, 
but  it  is  to  be  taxed.  The  bondholder  is  not  to  have,  his 
coupon  cut  down  under  the  name  of  reduction,  but  he  is  to 
have  it  cut  down  under  the  name  of  taxation.  He  must  be 
a  very  finical  bondholder  if  this  makes  much  difference  to 
him  for  the  present,  and  a  very  sanguine  bondholder  if  he  is 
comforted  by  the  argument  that  a  reduction  is  for  .  good  and 
all,  while  a  tax  may  be  remitted  in  prosperous  times.  In 
fine,  the  whole  of  the  French  proposals  exhibit  the  peculiar 
CoDLiN-and-SHORT  jealousy  which  has  so  pitiably  marked 
French  conduct  in  the  matter  all  through.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  other  Power  vigorously  supporting  these  pro¬ 
posals  except  with  a  deliberate  desire  to  spite  England,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  has  just  affably  informed  England  and  the 
world  that  ho  for  his  part  is  open  to  English  offers,  and  has 
not  the  least  desire  to  make  himself  unpleasant  to  us,  unless 
we  "o  out  of  our  way  to  make  ourselves  unpleasant  to  him. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  passing,  that  Frenchmen  have  enjoyed 
this  frankness  of  their  new  and  illustrious  friend ;  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  have  misunderstood  it.  From 
henceforward,  whatever  be  the  attitude  which.  France 
finally  takes  up,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  .nominal  sup- 
port  that  Germany  gives  to  her  proposals,  it  is  perfectly 
char  that  it  will  rest  with  the  English  Government  to 
briii"-  the  Egyptian  matter  to  a  good  end.  The  comparison 
of  the  alternative  projects  shows  how  hollow  and  unreal  the 


French  contention  is,  and  cuts  out  of  the  play  the  part 
which  France  and  tbe  Continental  Powers  claimed  for 
themselves  as  champions  of  the  bereaved  bondholder,  pro¬ 
curators  of  the  poor,  who  were  bound  to  see  that  the  help¬ 
less  creditor  of  Egypt  took  no  wrong.  When  it  comes  to 
be  a  question  whether  the  pounds  taken  out  of  his  pocket 
are  to  be  called  a  reduction  or  to  be  called  a  tax,  all  reality 
has  gone  out  of  the  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  Prince  Bismarck,  confirming  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  show  that,  with  good  management,  a  settlement  is 
easily  possible.  Whether  the  good  management  will  be 
contributed  by  the  present  occupants  of  Downing  Street  is, 
no  doubt,  a  different  question.  The  reported  separate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Continental  assent  to  the  inadmissible 
proposals  of  France  will  make  the  courteous  rejection  of 
those  proposals  easier ;  and  the  English  Ministry  may 
remember  with  advantage  Mr.  Carlyle’s  dictum  as  to  the 
greatness  of  bankruptcy. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  work¬ 
manlike  manner  in  which  Lord  Wolseley  is  carrying  out 
his  programme  on  the  Nile  facilitates  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  operations  of  the  English  Government.  Some 
Frenchmen  acknowledge,  and  all  men,  whether  Frenchmen 
or  not,  know,  that  the  task  which  England  is  now  accom¬ 
plishing  single-handed  and  at  immense  expense  came  upon 
her  originally  in  consequence  of  the  flat  refusal  of  France  to 
do  her  part  three  years  ago.  This  is  the  incurable  weakness 
of  the  French  position,  and  the  abiding  reason  why  no 
other  Power,  except  from  a  definite  and  special  desire  to 
annoy  and  injure  England,  can  countenance  that  position. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  for  France  to  evade  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  English  entanglement  in 
Egypt  by  commenting  on  the  singularly  inept  fashion 
in  which  these  entanglements  have  been  met.  Lord 
Wolseley  up  to  the  present  has  (except  in  minor  matters) 
kept  himself  clear  from  all  reproach  except  that  of  lavish 
outlav,  and  the  very  lavishness  of  his  outlay  constitutes  a 
new  lien  on  Egypt.*  The  inexhaustible  capacity  for  blunder¬ 
ing  and  throwing  away  advantages,  which  is  the  principal 
note  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign  policy,  is  equal,  no  doubt, 
to  the  task  of  neutralizing  these  and  all  other  advantages. 
A  player  with  all  the  trumps  but  one  in  his  hand  can  lose 
the  game  by  judiciously  revoking  with  his  thirteenth  caid. 
ButJf  Mr.  Gladstone  should  in  this  way  play  to  lose,  it  is 
clearly  not  the  fault  of  Lord  Wolseley  or  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
It  appears  that  it  will  also  not  be  the  fault  ot  the  Porte, 
whose  assistance,  substantially  of  no  great  moment,  but 
invaluable  against  the  legal  quibbles  on  which  France  relies, 
is  reported  to  be  now  obtainable  on  very  easy  terms.  It 
would  be  satisfactory,  if  it  were  possible,  to  complete  the  list 
of  English  assistants  with  the  name  of  some  representative  of 
civil  and  administrative  policy  in  Egypt.  But  hitherto,  it 
must  be  admitted,  England  has  been  but  ill  scr\  ed  by  her  chief 
representatives  in  this  department.  Lord  Dufferin  saw 
the  right  way,  and,  with  the  somewhat  cynical  opportunism 
which  has  kept  him  from  being  one  of  England  s  foremost 
statesmen,  carefully  indicated  it,  and  then  shunted  the  train 
into  the  wrong.  *  Of  Lord  Northbrook,  as  no  official 
accounts  of  his  doings  have  been  published,  and  as  he  has 
contented  himself  with  denying  all  unofficial  accounts,,  it  may 
seem  unfair  to  speak  emphatically ;  but,  unless  rumour  lies  very 
much  more  than  is  usual  even  with  her,  and  unless  probability 
is  quite  astray,  Lord  Northbrook  had  neither  the  address 
to  get  his  views  adopted  by  his  colleagues,  nor  the  resolution 
to  sever  himself  from  them  when  they  would  not  do  what 
he  thought  right.  Sir  Edward  Malet  no  doubt  saw  and 
knew  what  was  wanted,  but  lacked  vigour  to  enforce  it  on 
his  chiefs,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring’s  views  have  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  been  too  incongruous,  and  have  been  based  on 
theories  of  English  foreigu  policy  too  jarring,  to  have  much 
weight.  It  is  a  new  and  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  thing 
in  English  history  to  find  a  difficulty  in  putting  the  hand 
on  some  Englishman  who  can  govern  ;  and  the  four  persons 
who  have  just  been  criticized  have  a  very  insufficient  defence 
in  the  fact — notorious  enough  in  itself — that  it  they  had 
wished  and  hacUseeu  able  to  govern,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
probably  not  have  allowed  them. 


CHIEFS  AND  CROFTERS. 

CLITNY  MACPIIERSON  is  dead,  and  in  him  dies, 
according  to  many  people,  the  last  of  the  old  Highland 
chiefs.  While  Macleod  of  Macleod  and  while  Lociiiel  exist 
and  bear  names  of  power,  more  or  less,  perhaps  this  lamen- 
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tation  is  premature.  However,  Cluxy  was  certainly  the 
most  typical  chief  remaining  ;  he  lived  tip  (and  dressed  up) 
to  the  character ;  he  looked  a  chief  every  inch,  though  he 
was  also  a  railway  director.  The  strange  thing,  when  we 
reflect  on  it,  is,  not  that  a  kind  of  Celtic  chief  was  still  left  to 
a  progressive  world  in  Cluxy,  but  that  there  are  not  many 
more  of  the  species.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  last  wild 
Highland  fling,  the  Forty-five,  which  drew  civilized  atten¬ 
tion  so  persuasively  to  the  Celt  that  civilization  set  to  work 
and  reformed  him  and  his  society  quite  out  of  the  way. 
Ci.uxy’s  own  grandfather  was  “  out,”  but  then  C'luxy  him¬ 
self  was  an  old  man.  It  brings  the  Forty-five  much  nearer 
us  when  we  remember  that  the  grandfather  of  Sir  David 
W  edderburx,  who  died  lately  in  quite  early  middle  age, 
had  fought  at  Culloden.  Even  among  the  middle  classes 
in  Scotland  every  one  knows  old  ladies  who  remember 
old  ladies  that  were  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  great  defeat 
and  the  subsequent  wanderings.  Yet  in  the  years  which 
have  passed  since  that  defeat  the  whole  world  is  altered. 
The  descendants  of  the  chiefs  let  their  lands  to  American 
“  sports,”  whose  performances  are  about  equally  detestable 
to  Radicals  and  Tories,  to  sportsmen  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(if  we  may  use  such  a  violent  antithesis),  to  Celts  and 
Saxons.  The  best  of  the  old  Highland  retainers  left 
their  homes  between  1745  and  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  making  for  Canada  or  the  States.  The  worst 
remain,  too  many  of  them  sunk  in  poverty,  dirt,  idleness, 
and  frantic  Free  Church  Sabbatarianism.  In  such  an 
altered  world  Cluny  was  indeed  a  remarkable  figure.  He 
did  not  gamble  away  bis  estates,  nor  throw  them  out  of 
the  window  into  the  adjacent  lochs,  at  the  pastime  of  ducks 
and  drakes.  He  did  not  haunt  Ascot  and  Newmarket  and 
Continental  casinos.  After  serving  in  the  Black  Watch,  as 
became  a  chief,  he  settled  down  on  his  own  lands  in  his 
ancestral  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  minding  his  own 
business  and  enjoying  Highland  sport.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  one  but  themselves  that  so  many  of  the  Highland 
gentry  have  lost  their  lands.  The  crofter  question  would 
!>*,  perhaps,  a  little  less  unhopeful  and  acute  if  the  crofters 
still  paid  rent  to  the  descendants  of  men  who  led  their 
fathers  to  fight  and  plunder.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
crofter  is  nearly  so  sentimental  a  being  as  many  philan¬ 
thropists  suppose.  He  would  rather  pay  no  rent  at  all, 
and  see  all  the  Clunys  in  creation  drowned,  than  pay  rent 
even  to  a  Cluny.  He  would  vote  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  “  every  crofter  his  own  laird,”  rather  than  for  any  laird 
who  took  rent  from  any  crofter.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
crofter  would  rather  pay  less  rent  to  the  descendant  of  his 
old  chiefs  than  more  rent  to  some  Southron  body,  who  has 
bought  the  land.  To  this  extent,  we  fancy,  sentiment  in 
the  crofting  bosom  survives.  Unluckily  he  seldom  “  gets  his 
“  druther,”  as  certain  Americans  say.  Too  many  of  the 
chiefs,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  dined,  diced,  danced, 
drunk,  and  in  other  alliterative  ways  needless  to  specify,  de¬ 
prived  themselves  of  land  and  castle,  and  everything.  Con¬ 
sequently,  that  kind  of  loyalty  which  did  survive  to  Cluxy 
(though  we  doubt  if  even  that  would  have  resisted  the  thin 
edge  ol  a  Land  Bill,  or  the  eloquence  of  agitating  Free 
Kirk  ministers)  is  now  extremely  rare.  The  late  chief 
could  talk  Gaelic;  it  is  extraordinary  how  rare  this  obvious 
and  popular  accomplishment  is  among  the  Highland  gentry, 
lie  kept  up  in  a  genuine  way  that  connexion  with  the 
Highland  regiments  which  has  brought  more  honour  to 
the  Scottish  Celts  than  any  other  of  their  achievements. 
II is  eldest  son  commanded  the  Black  Watch,  and  his  second 
son  the  93rd.  Thus,  though,  alas  !  a  Conservative,  Cluny 
uas,  even  by  his  political  foes’  admissions,  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  He  inherited  the  best  qualities  of  his 
race,  and  ho  wisely  preferred  to  exercise  them  in  their 
native  province.  We  may  trust  that  his  descendants,  who 
have  served  their  country  so  well  abroad—  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Egypt,  Ashanti,  in  China,  and  in  India — will  worthily 
support  their  father  s  fame  in  his  own  country  and  among 
his  clansmen.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  which  the  death 
of  Clun\  recalls,  that  the  chiefs,  after  all,  were  not  altogether 
responsible  for  the  thinning  of  the  Highland  population. 
Ihe  modern  foes  of  emigration,  and  friends  of  crofteis,  woul  1 
have  us  believe  that  after  the  Forty-live  the  lairds  by  one 
means  or  other  exiled  the  clans.  Now  it  was  just  the  other 
way,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Between  1760  and  1780  the  West 
Highlands  suffered  from  a  series  of  “  bad  years.”  The  fever 
of  emigration  seized  the  people.  The  chiefs  could  not  keep 
them  at  home,  though  Mauleod  was  partially  successful, 
niter  violent  endeavours.  The  “  documents  in  the  case  ”  are 
not  so  recondite  but  teat  they  may  be  found  in  Macleod’s 


'  own  version  at  the  end  of  most  modern  editions  of  Boswell’s 
I  Ufa  of  Johnson.  There  we  see  the  laird  not  expelling  the 
tenants,  but  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  keep  the  tenants  at 
home.  But  there  is  little  use  in  speaking  of  history  to 
the  Blai  kies  and  similar  j>oseurs  of  the  crofter  question. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AGAIN. 

“  QEA  officers  in  general  are  too  apt  to  be  censoriou-. 

O  --It  is  their  misfortune  to  know  little  of  the  world, 
“  and  to  be  bred  in  seaport  towns,  where  they  keep  company 
“  with  few  but  themselves.  This  makes  them  so  violent  in 
“  party,  so  partial  to  those  that  have  sailed  with  them  and 
“so  grossly  unjust  toothers.  Do  them  justice,  and  make 
“  them  do  their  duty.”  These  rasping  sentences  were 
written  by  Lord  Rodney  a  little  less  than  a  century  ago 
“  for  the  perusal  of  a  friend  (not  a  seaman)  placed  at  the 
“  head  of  naval  affairs.”  Things  have  changed  since  then, 
and  sea  officers  certainly  need  no  one  to  make  them  do  their 
duty,  and  may  be  less  apt  to  be  censorious,  but  the  tradition 
has  not  died  out.  The  civil  officials  of  the  Admiralty,  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  other,  even  the  very  ex-officials,  have  taken 
care  to  perpetuate  it.  From  the  First  Lord  downwards 
they  seem  utterly  unable  to  argue  the  most  purely  technical 
question  without  enlivening  the  professional  matter  by  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  well-known  “you’re  another,  and  a  worse  ’ 
kind.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barxaby,  C.B.,  the  Director  of  Naval 
Construction,  has  been  the  last  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  a  very  bad  habit.  He  had  to  issue  an  address 
to  the  Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  who,  we  take  it, 
were  meant  to  be  purely  a  body  of  shipbuilders.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  excellent  to  give  these  respectable  officials  some 
general  scientific  instruction,  illustrated  by  purely  scientific 
comments,  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of -ships  built  during 
the  year.  Indirectly  Mr.  Barnaby  might  have  served  the 
public  by  clearing  up  a  few  questions  which  have  been 
studiously  confused  in  the  course  of  recent  discussions.  If 
he  had  kept  within  these  limits,  Mr.  Barnaby  would  have 
produced  a  very  respectable  address,  fit  to  figure  with 
credit  in  a  volume  of  Transactions.  He  has,  however, 
not  been  content  10  be  so  confined,  but  has  chosen  to  launch 
out  into  considerations  of  an  administrative  or  political 
character;  and  of  course  he  has  shotted  his  remarks  by 
sneers  at  various  other  authorities  who  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  him.  The  Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors 
are  entitled,  like  other  Englishmen,  to  have  their  opinion 
on  the  administration  of  the  navy;  but,  as  a  body,  it  is 
their  business  to  build  ships,  not  to  decide  how  many 
are  to  be  built.  Mr.  Barnaby,  however,  feels  bound  to 
call  their  attention  to  this  question  of  naval  administra¬ 
tion,  and  to  say  that  “  One  cannot  refrain  from  reminding 
“  oneself  that  the  men  who  complain  are  those  who  para- 
“  lysed  the  ironclad  building  in  the  years  1872-4.”  Further 
on  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  points  the  linger  of 
scorn,  with  a  fine  official  indignation,  at  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay,  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  1  homas  Symonds,  who  have  all  criticized  Mr.  Barnaby’s 
department  more  or  less  severely.  It  is  needless  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Barnaby’s  charges  against  these  gentle¬ 
men,  who  are  all  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Wo  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  the  Royal 
Corps  of  Naval  Constructors  have  got  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiralty  in  1872-4,  or  with  the  behaviour 
of  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Sir  John  Hay,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  or  with  the  accuracy  of  the  last-named  officer’s 
observation  when  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  Since 
the  example  was  set  in  another  department,  it  seems  to 
h  ive  become  a  generally  understood  thing  that  a  zealous 
official  is  bound  to  fight  the  battles  of  Iris  superiors  in  the 
press.  The  success  of  the  first  experiment  has  not  been  so 
great  as  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Barnaby  docs  not  always  forget  that  he  is  Director 
of  Construction,  and  so  is  called  upon  to  say  something  on 
the  ships  themselves.  He  even  says  a  good  deal  about  them, 
and  much  of  it  is  interesting.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  him,  for  instance,  that  the  Ayamcninon  is  not  so  black 
as  she  was  painted.  She  has  not  only  got  to  Malta,  but  has 
convinced  her  officers  that  she  can  bo  steered.  Captain 
Long,  according  to  Mr.  Barnaby,  reported  that  his  vessel 
appeared  to  require  additional  keel  to  secure  steadiness  on  a 
“  course  without  having  to  use  the  helm  for  maintaining  it,” 
which  we  take  it  means  that,  after  all,  the  Ayatnemnon  is 
not  so  good  a  vessel  as  she  might  he.  Mr.  Barnaby  then 
proceeds  to  show  she  is  not  so  good  as  she  ought  to  have 
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been.  This  criticism  on  Admiralty  administration  is  indi¬ 
rectly  given  in  the  statement  that  the  Colossus,  which  was 
to  have  been  broader  than  the  Agamemnon,  was  made  longer 
instead,  with  the  result  that  it  “  has  altogether  avoided  diffi- 
“  culty  in  steering,  while  it  has  given  much  higher  speed 
“  with  the  same  engine-power.  As  the  first  of  these  vessels 
had  not  been  tried  before  the  second  was  begun,  the  change 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  discovery  by  the  Admiralty 
that  it  had  accepted  a  second-best  design.  Still,  the 
Agamemnon  is  on  her  way  to  China,  where  she  is  badly 
wanted,  answering  her  helm  more  or  less  well.  Her  officers 
have  decided  that  she  will  do  “  after  further  experience,” 
which  is  perhaps  an  official  way  of  saying,  that  after  finding 
they  could  not  get  the  additional  keel  at  Malta,  they  have 
concluded  to  do  without  it,  as  Sir  Gerald  Graham  did 
without  the  guns.  Mr.  Barnaby  has  naturally  a  great  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  armour,  and  as  to  whether  it  ought 
to  be  whole  or  partial.  As  everybody  knows,  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  argued  into  the  condition  when  every 
competent  authority  has  committed  himself  to  one  opinion 
or  the  other,  and  is  beyond  persuasion  by  argument.  Mr. 
Barnaby,  who  may  be  supposed  to  speak  for  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  is  not  likely  to  produce  much  impression  on  the 
partisans  of  complete  armour.  The  best  he  has  to  say 
is  that  with  the  system  of  partial  protection  a  ship  might 
be  pierced  without  being  made  utterly  helpless.  To  those 
who  think  that  she  should  never  be  pierced  at  all,  this 
will  appear  indifferently  satisfactory.  Mr.  Barnaby  is 
more  likely  to  be  listened  to,  at  least  by  the  landsman 
who  is  made  impartial  by  ignorance,  when  he  insists  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  render  ships  invulnerable.  Guns 
have  been  invented  which  will  pierce  any  plate  a  ship  can 
bear.  Naval  officers  may  honourably  try  for  perfection,  but 
if  the  country  can  only  get  fairly-protected  ships  carrying 
effective  ordnance  in  sufficient  number,  it  will  be  content  to 
trust  captains  and  crews  to  give  a  very  good  account  of  any 
enemy  they  may  meet  at  sea.  The  question  of  number  is, 
in  truth,  of  more  importance  than  the  question  of  type.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  the  strongest  war-ships  possible,  but 
it  is  better  to  have  plenty  of  slightly  inferior  vessels 
than  too  few  of  a  better  class.  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  in 
this  at  least  certainly  represents  the  prevailing  Admiralty 
opinion,  seems  to  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  no  bread  than  half  a  loaf  of  a  quality  short  of 
perfection.  He  is  afraid  of  heaping  up  what  he  calls  dead 
material,  and  of  building  vessels  which  may  be  super¬ 
seded.  Carried  out  logically,  this  would  lead  to  a  policy  of 
having  no  ships  which  were  not  in  commission,  and  ceasing 
all  building  till  somebody  else  had  constructed  a  perfect 
man-of-war  as  a  model.  The  sham  scientific  official  view 
has  only  to  be  put  in  plain  words  to  show  its  absurdity.  On 
one  subject  Mr.  Barnaby  talks  unvarnished  nonsense.  “  It 
“  may,”  he  says,  “  be  to  the  interest  of  France  to  build 
“  large  battle-ships,  and  not  at  all  to  the  interest  of  Eng- 
“  land  to  do  so.  The  difference  in  the  duties,”  etc.  The 
duties  are  identical,  and  the  first  interest  of  England  is  to 
have  a  complete  command  of  the  Channel  and  a  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  a  very  trifling  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  naval  war  will  show  that  superiority  in 
cruisers  alone  is  of  very  little  value.  It  would  be  small 
consolation  to  this  country  to  know  that  its  cruisers  were 
covering  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  if  an  enemy 
could  blockade  Portsmouth  and  bombard  Liverpool.  If  we 
must  give  up  one  of  the  two,  which  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  necessary,  by  all  means  let  it  be  the  cruiser.  As  long  as 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  is  safe,  any  loss  may  be  repaired  ; 
but,  if  it  is  wounded,  no  victory  on  distant  stations  would 
be  of  any  avail.  It  was  not  the  successes,  such  as  they  were, 
of  the  Bailli  j>e  Suffren  which  induced  England  to  make 
the  Peace  of  Versailles,  but  the  presence  of  sixty  French 
and  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  Channel. 

Next  to  having  plenty  of  ships,  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  build  them  quick  enough.  On  this  point  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Barnaby  holds  very  sound  opinions.  He 
points  out  that  “  more  rapid  building  would  be  far  better, 

especially  as  a  question  of  cost  per  ship.”  It  is  more  like 
business,  as  he  insists  further  on,  to  construct  six  ships  in 
three  years  than  twelve  in  twice  the  time.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  contrives  to 
hold  this  orthodox  opinion  along  with  his  heresies  touching 
the  piling  up  of  dead  material.  Perhaps  by  the  time  he 
was  approaching  the  end  of  his  address  it  struck  him  that 
no  material  can  be  more  dead  than  what  is  tied  up.  in  an 
unfinished  fabric.  Mr.  Barnaby  is  also  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistent  when  he  objects  to  the  practice  of  submitting  to 


delays  in  the  settlement  of  questions  of  armament  and 
alterations.  These  delays  are  commonly  excused  by  the 
very  necessity  of  working  for  perfection  on  which  he  had 
insisted  a  little  earlier.  But  inconsequent  arguments  may 
lead  to  a  praiseworthy  conclusion,  and  they  have  led  Mr. 
Barnaby  to  a  very  good  one  indeed.  We  hope  he  will 
impress  his  views  on  the  Admiralty,  and,  further,  that  in 
future  he  will  take  care  not  to  wander  into  party  politics 
when  treating  of  the  navy.  The  country  is  quite  persuaded 
by  speakers  on  either  side.  It  believes  each  when  it  accuses 
the  other  of  letting  the  navy  get  too  weak.  Now  we  want 
to  know  how  it  is  to  be  made  stronger,  and  the  Director  of 
Naval  Construction  has  helped  to  a  certain  extent  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  good  work  cannot  be  done  on  the  present 
official  system.  Some  help  may  come  from  a  stringent 
application  of  Lord  Bodney’s  advice  to  the  officers  of  the 
Admiralty, 


A  VEGETARIAN  HOLIDAY. 

sheep,  oxen,  fowls,  fish,  and  a  number  of  other 
animals  ought  to  praise  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Brotherton.  This  name,  as  Mr.  Axon  said  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  “is  dear  to  all  who  are 
“  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  social  and 
“  political  reform  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.” 
Brotherton  1  Brotherton  1  We  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
name.  Buddha  and  Baldwin  we  know,  both  eminent  vege¬ 
tarians  according  to  Mr.  Axon,  but  not  Joseph  Brotherton. 
However,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman  (we 
may  as  well  call  him  that  at  a  venture)  was  the  second 
President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society.  That  is  why  pigs, 
oxen,  fowls,  oysters,  trout,  whitebait,  and  other  edible 
animals  should  speak  and  think  gratefully  of  “  Joey  B.,” 
if  we  may  so  abbreviate  the  name  of  this  philanthropist. 
A  short  history  of  vegetarianism  might  even  prove  that 
Brotherton  was  Cakya  Muni  in  disguise  ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
all  the  Presidents  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  are  avatars 
of  the  Buddha.  In  that  case,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  has 
been  an  avatar ;  and  Professor  Mayor,  the  new  Vegetarian 
President,  is  going  to  be  one.  Professor  Newman,  who  called 
a  “  proudly  fine  calf”  “  a  bragly  bulkin  ”  in  his  version  of 
the  Iliad,  or  who,  at  all  events,  placed  “  bulkin  ”  for  “  calf” 
and  “  bragly  ”  for  “  proudly  fine,”  may  well  abstain  from  veal. 
Professor  Mayor  takes  a  wider  view,  and  we  really  do  not 
quite  know  where  to  have  Professor  Mayor.  He  says  that 
ordinary  human  beings  are  “  Philip  drunk,”  and  that  vege¬ 
tarians  are  “  Philip  sober.”  But  beefsteak  does  not  actually 
intoxicate,  and  only  once  a  person,  and  he  a  parochial  pauper, 
is  said  to  have  got  drunk  on  boiled  mutton.  Perhaps  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mayor  may  think,  when  he  meets  persons  staggering 
about  the  streets,  that  they  have  exceeded  in  pork  pie  or  taken 
too  much  cold  chicken.  But  it  really  is  not  so.  Vegetable, 
not  animal,  products  intoxicate.  We  do,  indeed,  hear  in 
history  and  elsewhere  of  conquerors  being  “  drunk  with 
“  blood  ”  when  they  did  not  conquer  on  our  side.  But  that 
is  only  a  way  of  speaking.  No,  Professor  Mayor,  when 
Philip  is  intoxicated  this  deplorable  condition  is  due  to 
vegetable  excesses.  If  Qakya  Muni  ever  got  drunk,  depend 
on"  it  soma  was  the  cause  of  his  condition.  Now  no  one 
knows,  not  even  Mr.  Max  Muller,  what  soma  was.  It  may 
have  been  beer,  or  wine,  or  rum,  or  mum,  or  milk  punch 
(the  Aryans  were  fond  of  cows),  or  what  not,  but  not  the 
wildest  commentator  has  ever  insinuated  that  soma  juice 
was  expressed  from  animals.  Wherever  Philip  makes  him¬ 
self  drunk  and  disorderly,  it  is  always,  always,  on  vegetable 
fluids — wine,  beer,  betel- nut,  or  what  not — never  on  beef¬ 
steak.  Thus  Professor  Mayor  should  rather  represent  his 
own  side  as  Philip  drunk,  if  he  must  bring  railing  accu¬ 
sations  ;  for  an  absolutely  and  exclusively  carnivorous  man 
would  never  get  drunk  at  all.  Look  at  the  Cyclops.  He 
was  a  cannibal,  and  ate  men  wholesale;  but  they  never 
disagreed  with  him  till  Odysseus  came  along  with  the  (vege¬ 
table)  juice  of  the  grapes  of  Ismarus.  Then  Professor 
Mayor  went  on  to  call  flesh -eating  “the  barbarism  of  civi- 
“  lization  ”  ;  while  vegetarianism  is  the  part  of  “  ideal  man 
“  in  Eden,”  browzing  on  “  seed-bearing  herbs  ”  and  the  rest 
of  it.  But  Genesis  will  not  help  Professor  Mayor.  Who 
was  the  vegetarian,  Cain  or  Abel  i  Whose  sacrifice  was 
accepted,  whose  was  rejected  1  Why  the  First  M  order  cl- 
(not  in  Machcth — we  know  little  of  his  tastes — but  in  the 
world’s  history)  was,  apparently,  a  vegetarian — much  more 
so,  at  all  events,  than  Abel.  Then  Professor  Mayor  turned  to 
history,  and  said  Socrates  was  on  his  side,  perhaps  because 
of  his  partiality  for  hemlock,  and  Ausonius  (but  IIomer 
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was  not),  and  Epicures,  which  shows  how  silly  is  the 
popular  conception  of  that  sage.  “  The  simple  races  who 
“  triumphed  over  luxurious  empires”  were  also  vegetarians, 
like  “  the  Roman  porridge-eaters,”  as  if  the  Romans  ate 
nothing  but  porridge.  One  might  instance,  also,  the  Welsh 
leek-eaters,  the  vegetarian  English  who  defeated  the  car¬ 
nivorous  Hindoo ;  and  then  Professor  Mayor  threw  in  the 
Zulus.  They  eat  maize,  he  says,  and  we  English  surren¬ 
dered  Potchefstrom  “  when  reduced  to  maize.”  This  little 
bit  of  history  we  want  vouchers  for ;  and  does  Professor 
Mayor  seriously  imagine  that  Zulus  do  not  eat  beef  f"  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  beef-eaters  always  have  been  the  masters 
of  the  world.  Homer’s  men  were  great,  eaters  of  beef,  so 
are  the  not  absolutely  despicable  English,  while  the  Romans 
notoriously  were  omnivorous,  and  devoured  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  Ten  vegetarians,  says  Professor 
Mayor,  can  live  (or  linger)  where  one  flesh-eater  would 
starve.  Perhaps ;  but  first  he’d  eat  the  ten  vegetarians, 
remarking  to  Professor  Mayor,  that  he  would  devour  him 
last, 

\  ?  r  , 

fiera  ols  erapoKjiv • 

Finally,  the  meeting  heard,  with  loud  applause,  that  •  by 
vegetarianism  Mrs.  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.,  had  ern-ed 
herself  of  tubercular  consumption.  “Tubercular  consump- 
“  tion  sounds  like  a  purely  potato  diet,  on  which  the  Irish 
do  not,  perhaps,  thrive  so  well  as  beef-fed  Britons.  But  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  argue  with  vegetarians.  They  have  a 
history  and  a  logic  of  their  own,  and,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
compel  other  people  to  live  like  them,  they  are  welcome-  to 
their  leeks  and  onions.  , 


and  that  it  would  also  require  a  larger  amount  of  labour. 
The  theory  that  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  drives 
the  rural  population  into  the  towns  has  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  artisans  an  apparent  interest 
in  the  expulsion  of  landowners.  On  other  occasions  the 
growth  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester  in  area  and  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  treated  as  a  subject  of  coin 


AGRARIAN  COMMUNISM. 


fTHHE  blessings  of  popular  suffrage  are  already  looming 
J-  large  in  the  future.  The  owners  of  property,  or  rather 
of  land,  are  informed  by  unscrupulous  demagogues  that.they 
will  ha\  e  to  learn  the  amount  of  blackmail,  while  tliev  .must 
pay  foi  the  enjoyment  of  what  remains.  The  residue  is 
apparently  to  be  ascertained  by  a  kind  of  Butch  auction. 
The  alternative  is  to  be  a  return  to  a  fabulous  or  apocrvphal 
condition  of  society,  which  is,  for  the  purpose  of  political 
sophists,  supposed  to  have  preceded  civilization.  Why 
baibarism,  even  if  it  were  historical,  should  claim  an  inde¬ 
feasible  sanctity  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  On  the  same 
principle  mankind  might  be  required  to  dispense  with 
houses,  with  clothes,  and  with  all  which  distinguishes  a 
European  from  an  Australian  savage.  The  Russian  Mir, 
though  it  indicates  an  early  stage  of  cultivation,  is  not 
the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind;  and  English 
anarchists  propose  to  go  further  back  than  to  the  Russian 
peasant  communities.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  shrinks 
from  proposing  the  total  abolition  of  private  property,  being 
more  intent  on  the  assessment  of  the  ransom  to  be  paid 
bv  owners  than  on  the  establishment  of  universal  Com¬ 
munism.  The  less  practical  pedants  and  projectors,  from 
whose  theories  he  compiles  an  eclectic  system  of  spoliation, 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  destroying  the  social  fabric 
which  has  been  laboriously  raised  by  countless  generations. 
All  laws  and  all  literature  would  be  at  once  rendered  i 
ob.-olete  by  the  destruction  of 'the  right  of  property;  and 
the  motive  which  stimulates  the  industry  of  the  world 
would  bo  summarily  and  finally  withdrawn.  Production 
is  to  depend  hencefor  th  on  the  enterprise  of  undertakers 
who  will  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  pro¬ 
posed  result  of  the  change  would  lio  found  impossible  ; 
but  agitators  craftily  fix  the  attention  of  their  dupes’  on 
io  first  step  in  the  process,  which  might  probably  be  the 
i  i  .  t.ranRfer.  of  ownership  once  for  all  might  be 
eflc  <  t<  d  by  uremstible  force;  and  orators  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  take  care  to  remind  the  working-men  that 
they  can  now,  if  they  choose,  absolutely  control  legislation. 
Having  been  assured  of  their  power,  they  next  meet  with 
a  direct  appeal  to  their  cupidity.  They  are  invited  to 
seize  a  percentage,  to  be  assessed  by  themselves,  of  the 
wealth  which  has,  as  they  are  truly  told,  been  hitherto 
protected  by  legislation  as  its  principal  object. 

The  economic  argument  for  confiscation  is  more  easily 
refuted  than  the  simple  appeal  to  predatory  instincts ;  but, 
as  far  as  it  is  sincerely  advanced,  it  is  perhaps  more  respcct- 
a  .  Mr.  George  Potter,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
semi. Socialist  and  a  thorough  Protectionist,  contends  for 
the  so-called  nationalization  of  the  land,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  increase  the  quantity  of  home-grown  corn, 


,  placent  exultation  ;  but  it  is  easy  for  other  purposes  to  treat, 
j  immigrants  into  towns  as  unwelcome  competitors.  It  is  of 
course  evident  that,  if  the  supply  of  labour  were  artificially 
checked,  the  demand  would  be  otherwise  satisfied.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  transfer  of  landed  property  from  its 
lawful  owners  to  the  State,  or  to  a  newr  body  of  proprietors, 
should  increase  by  a  single  bushel  the  growth  of  corn  in 
England.  More  and  more  land  is  laid  into  pasture  because, 
except  on  certain  soils,  corn  can  no  longer  be  grown  at  .1 
profit ;  and  a  freehold  cultivator  or  a  tenant  of  the  State 
would  have  in  this  respect  no  possible  advantage  over 'tin* 
present  farmer.  Mr.  Potter  says  that  arable  land  produces 
three  times  as  much  food  as  grass  land ;  but  he  has  hot 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  proportion  oV 
produce  to  outlay  is  greater  or  less  respectively  in  the 
growth  of  grass  or  of  corn.  He  even  unwittingly  shows 
that,  il  his  statistics  are  sound,  the  arrangement  which  lie 
vaguely  contemplates  would  increase  the  expense  of  grow  ¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.  Arable  land, 
according  to  his  statement,  produces  at  least  three  times  as 
much  food  as  grass  land ;  and  it  furnishes  directly  to  ttio 
farm  labourer  five  times  as  much  employment.  As  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Mr.  Potter  has  no  desire  to  lower  the  rate 
of  farm  wages,  his  calculation  shows  that  the  cultivator 
w-ho  is  now  undersold  by  American  corn  would  be  more 
heavily  handicapped  if  he  were  forced  to  break  up  his  grass 
land.  Precisely  the  same  reasons  were  formerly  employed  by 
the  advocates  of  hand-looms  as  against  steam  machinery. 
In  both  cases  Protectionists  would  compel  others  to  work 
at  a  loss,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  ruinous  impulse  which 
would  lie  given  to  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Potter  would 
probably  defend  himself  by  avowing  his  opinion  that 
indigenous  production  should  in  all  cases  be  fostered 
by  protective  duties.  The  answer  is  that  the  scheme 
would  in  England  be  impracticable,  even  if  it  were  not 
inherently  vicious.  If  Mr.  Potter’s  contention  were  de¬ 
fensible,  it  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  robbery 
which  he  recommends.  If  the  landlords  were  disendowed, 
the  occupiers  must  either  pay  rent  to  the  State  or  become 
proprietors  and  possible  landlords  themselves.  Either 
ti  eeholder  or  tenant  would  have  precisely  the  same  interest 
in  laying  arable  land  down  to  grass  with  the  present 
cultivator  or  possessor.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Potter, 
the  process  would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  additional  labour  which  would  be  required  for  a 
large  additional  production  of  grain. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  opponents  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  simplest  rules  of  political  economy,  or 
indeed  of  common  sense  and  every-day  experience.  A11 
arbitrary  increase  of  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  tjic 
production  of  any  commodity,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deliberate 
addition  to  its  cost,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  mode 
of  promoting  general  prosperity.  Labour  is  not  in  itself 
an  advantage,  though  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  rewards  of  industry.  If  a  manufacturing  process 
or  an  agricultural  operation  can  be  cheapened  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  or  by  other  means,  it  is  foolish  and  wasteful 
to  arrive  at  the  same  result  at  the  cost  of  additional  labour. 

It  is  true  that  the  ruder  method  may  involve  the  payment 
in  the  first  instance  of  a  larger  amount  of  wages  ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  cheap  and  abundant  production  tends  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  As  long  as 
foreign  competition  is  allowed,  natural  laws  will  enforce 
themselves.  Whatever  may  he  the  tenure  of  land,  pasture 
land  will  take  the  placo  of  arable,  if  corn  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  grown.  Mr.  Lowtiiian  Bell  has 
lately  shown  how  tho  German  and  Norwegian  iron  manu¬ 
facture  is  gaining  on  native  industry,  because  English  work 
men  resolut  ly  discourage  the  substitution  of  puddling  by 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  When  they  compete  on 
equal  terms  the  English  workman  is  the  moro  vigorous, 
because  he  is  better  fed  ;  but  in  tho  construction  of  an  iron’ 
ship  of  1,200  tous  the  Norwegian  builder  can  turn  out  bis 
work  for  850/.  less  than  his  English  competitor.  Tho  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  who  fifty  years  ago  prevented  for  a  time 
the  use  of  threshing-machines  were  more  lawless  than  tho 
ironworkers  of  the  present  day  ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  soun  ler  economists.  While  the  Corn-laws  lasted  the 
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consumer,  and  not  the  producer,  suffered  from  a  rise  in  the 

price  of  wheat.  _ 

Perhaps  Mr.  George  Potter  and  the  Association  which 
he  represents  as  President  may  have  formed  for  themselves 
hut  a  vague  notion  of  their  own  meaning  when  they  pro¬ 
pose  a  reform  of  the  Land-laws.  Only  a  short  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  phrase  was  applied  to  a  limitation  or  pro¬ 
hibition  of  powers  of  settlement  and  entail,  with  the  object 
of  enabling  every  actual  tenant  to  dispose  absolutely  of  the 
foe  simple  of  the  estate.  It  was  supposed  by  those  who  agi¬ 
tated  for  a  change  that  the  result  would  be  a  large  increase  of 
the  amount  of  land  in  the  market,  and  a  future  addition  to  the 
number  of  small  freeholders  and  cottage  proprietors.  The 
same  end  has  since  been  in  great  measure  attained  by  Lord 
C&irns’s  Act ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  large  tracts  of  land 
in  every  part  of  England  are  now  open  to  purchase.  In¬ 
tending  buyers  may  pick  and  choose  among  estates  of 
almost  any  quality  or  magnitude,  as  would-be  tenants  can 
impose  their  own  terms  on  landlords.  The  enthusiasm  for 
a  peasant  proprietary  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  Mr. 
Potter,  defines  the  new  tenure  which  he  demands  as  the 
nationalization  of  the  land.  Within  a  few  days  two  or  tlnee 
obscure  demagogues,  one  of  them  now  or  formerly  a 
clergyman,  have  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  use  of  the 
Guildhall  for  the  delivery  of  a  speech  or  lecture  by  Mr. 
Henry  George.  It  is  more  surprising  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  have  taken  time  to  consider  so  impudent  a,  proposal. 
It  has  hardly  become  an  open  question  whether  those 
who,  in  reliance  on  law  and  universal  custom,  have  invested 
their  property  in  land  should  ne,  without  fault  of  their 
own,  suddenly  reduced  to  beggary.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  allow  them  to  buy  off  the  robbers  by  a  ransom  which 
would  probably  be  less  than  the  whole  of  their  possessions. 
Mr.  Potter,  though  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  may 
possibly  meditate  rather  compulsory  purchase  than  simple 
spoliation.  He  has,  apparently,  never  considered  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  land,  except  that  it  is  to  be  henceforth 
cultivated  on  the  condition  which  will  be  least  remunerative 
to  the  occupier.  The  assignee  of  the  nation,  whether  he 
has  bought  his  holding  or  seized  it  in  the  general  scramble, 
is  expected  to  grow  wheat  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  forty 
shillings  per  acre,  when  he  can  only  sell  it  for  thirty.  A 
Russian  Skobeleff,  or  Soboleff,  might  sympathize  with 
the  visions  of  havoc  and  rapine  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
capable  English  citizen.  Mr.  Hyndman,  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  members  of  the  party  of  plunder,  has,  not  un- 
opportunely,  explained  to  his  confederates  that  they  are  as 
fully  entitled  to  all  the  personal  wealth  which  they  can 
find  as  to  the  nationalized  land. 


POACHERS  AND  KEEPERS. 

POACHERS,  according  to  Charles  Kingsley,  are  game- 
keepers  turned  inside  out ;  gamekeepers  are  poachers 
turned  outside  in.  The  desire  of  poachers  to  make  holes  in 
gamekeepers,  whether  for  purposes  of  investigation  or  other¬ 
wise,  appears  to  be  upon  the  increase.  When  poaching  cases 
come  into  the  Old  Bailey,  as  one  did  the  other  day,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  tolerably  common  in  courts  which 
have  a  more  rural  jurisdiction.  We  may  further  conclude 
that  poaching,  as  conducted  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  untutored 
desire  of  the  artless  countryman  to  support  himself  by  the 
slaughter  of  wild  animals,  or  to  find  a  healthy  recreation  in 
the  pleasures  of  sport.  It  is  a  matter  of  gangs,  of  t  le 
“  organization  ”  so  terribly  popular  nowadays,  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  gain,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  .  Even  in  the 
depths  and  recesses  of  the  country  the  picturesque  old 
poacher,  who  would  not  steal  sixpennyworth  of  anything 
without  fur  or  feathers  on  it,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  _  A 
contemporary  Lamb,  it  such  a  wight  there  were,  might 
find  a  congenial  theme  for  his  pen  in  the  decay  of 
poachers  throughout  the  land.  It  is  done  from  London 
now  with  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph,  express  trains, 
and'  other  resources  of  civilization.  Deadly  weapons 
are  unhappily  regarded  as  things  which  no  poacher  should 
be  without. '  Gamekeepers  must,  of  course,  defend  them- 
‘selvcs  as  well  as  what  is  called  their  masters’  property, 
though  game  is  certainly  not  any  one’s  legal  property  so 
long  as  it  is  alive.  Dead,  it  adheres  to  the  soil  in  law,  and 
is  picked  up  by  the  poacher  in  fact.  Even  people  who  hate 
all  game-laws  as  much  as  Sir  William  Blackstone  will  not 
be  prepared  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Jason  Massey  and 
Walter  Lavender,  whose  “  united  ages  are  only  thirty- 


“  eight.”  These  lads  have  long  since  adopted  poaching 
a3  a  profession,  though  the  calendar  described  them  as 
“  labourers.”  They  were  labouring  in  their  vocation  on  the 
night  after  Boxing  Day,  when  they  caught  sight  of  two 
keepers.  Instantly  they  knelt  down,  with  soldierly  pre¬ 
cision,  and  tired  on  those  whom  they  doubtless  regarded  as 
intruders.  Everything  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 
Even  at  nineteen  a  sanguine  youth  may  think  that  he  has 
acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  exercise  the  only  ait  he 
knows.  “  Quam  quisque  norit  artem  in  hac  se  exerceat,” 
he  might  say,  if  he  knew  the  lingo.  Fortunately  on  this 
occasion  the  gamekeepers  escaped  serious  injury,  while 
Massey  and  Lavender  will  have  five  years,  or  perhaps,  if 
they  are  very  good,  three  years  and  nine  months,  to  reflect  in 
penal  servitude  that  even  keepers  are  human  and  within 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Baron  Huddleston,  who  tried  this  case,  expressed  a 
strong  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  sensible  opinion  in 
favour  of  gamekeepers  being  armed.  They  are  engaged  in 
an  employment  which  the  law  recognizes,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  put  up  merely  to  be  knocked  down.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoners^ did  not 
intend  to  murder  the  keepers,  apparently  because  they  only 
peppered  them  with  small  shot,  a  reprehensible  and  highly 
dangerous  proceeding,  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  “  who 
“  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please,”  for  peppering 
high  may  destroy  an  eye.  A  gamekeeper,  of  course, 
knows  the  risks  of  his  calling,  being  generally  very  well 
acquainted  with  poachers  and  their  ways.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  enabled  to  give  as  good 
as  he  gets.  It  is  possible  that,  if  he  were,  more  of  his 
natural  enemies  would  take  Baron  Huddleston  s  advice 
and  run  away  when  they  saw,  if  they  could  see,  the  brown 
velveteen.  We  cannot,  unluckily,  secure  the  disarming  of 
poachers,  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  arming  of  their 
adversaries.  At  the  best,  a  gamekeeper’s  life  cannot, 
unless  he  combine  the  sporting  and  detective  instincts  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  be  a  very  happy  one.  But  he  may 
think  it  as  much  worth  preserving  as  the  master  s  game, 
and  he  is  entitled,  if  he  can,  to  preserve  it.  Baron 
Huddleston,  in  the  course  of  his  summing-up,  dealt  with 
an  even  more  important  point  than  the  arming  of  keepers. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  so  easily  settled. 
One  of  the  prisoners,  Henry  Lavender,  who  was  in  the  end 
acquitted,  wished  to  call  his  wife  as  a  witness.  This,  of 
course,  as  the  law  stands,  could  not  be  allowed,  nor  was.  it 
possible  even  for  Massey  to  call  her,  because  lie  was  in¬ 
dicted  with  her  husband.  It  is  obvious  that  no  injustice 
was  done  to  Henry  Lavender,  and  probably  Massey  would 
not  have  been  assisted  by  the  excluded  evidence.  But  the 
serious  attention  of  Parliament  should  be  called  without 
delay  to  a  rule  which  often  shuts  out  the  best  means  of 
getting  at  the  truth,  and  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
maintained  because  its  opposite  is  abused  in  France. 


THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER  COMEDY. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  view  taken 
in  the  English  Foreign  Office  of  the  Russo-Afghan 
Frontier  Comedy.  No  doubt  we  shall  know  in  time,  for  the 
piece  seems  certain  to  run  for  another  month  or  so,  and  we 
shall  then  get  the  benefit  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice’s 
criticisms.  At  present  we  owe  nothing  to  Downing  Street 
except  an  involuntary  contribution  to  the  humours  of  the 
performance.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  understood 
to  have  addressed  “  representations”  to  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  subject  of  the  advance  of  Russian  troops  to  Pul-i- 
Khatun,  and,  for  all  we  know,  M.  de  Giers  may  have 
already  replied  by  saying  that  he  has  “  no  official  know- 
“  ledge  ”  of  any  Russian  troops  having  advanced  to  Pul  i- 
Khatun;  that  he  has  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  there 
are  any  there;  but  that,  if  there  are,  it  is  a  matter  entirely 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  Russian  War  Office,  which 
directs  military  movements  just  as  it  “doctors  maps 
without  consultation  with  or  control  by  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  State  whatsoever.  At  least,  if  M.  de  Giers 
has  not  yet  sent  this  answer  to  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  sure 
to  be  coming,  and  it  may  very  likely  arrive  in  good  time  to  be 
communicated  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  an  early  day  in  the  resumed  Session.  The 
advance  of  the  Russian  troops,  however,  represents,  as  it 
were,  the  mere  underplot  of  the  comedy.  Its  real  “  motive 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  mystification  which  has  been 
practised  upon  us  with  respect  to  the  main  business  of  the 
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undertaking.  It  was  a  capital  joke — though  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  primitive  sort— to  bring  the  English  Commis¬ 
sion  over  eight  hundred  miles  of  generally  waterless  country, 
through  a  climate  ranging  from  103°  of  heat  to  n°  below 
freezing-point,  in  order  that  they  may  pass  the  winter  in 
futile  waiting  for  their  Russian  colleagues  at  a  spot  in 
which  M.  Vambeey  “  shivered  with  cold  in  the  height 
of  summer”;  and  the  jest  is  improved,  if  anything,  by 
the  reports  which  are  allowed  to  reach  us  from  time  to 
time  from  Russian  sources  as  to  the  causes,  or  rather  the 
ostentatious  absence  of  decent  cause,  for  the  delay.  General 
Zelenoi,  the  Russian  Chief  Commissioner,  has  “  gone  to 
*•  his  country  residence  at  Tiflis  ” ;  no  doubt  a  more  pleasant 
abode  at  tins  time  of  the  year  than  poor  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s 
quarters  on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Murghab.  But  while 
the  Russian  Chief  Commissioner  is  thus  enjoying  what 
M.  de  Blowitz  would  call  his  Suave  mari  magno  at  Tiflis, 
the  only  excuses  vouchsafed  for  the  intolerable  affront 
thus  put  upon  our  representative  are  in  reality  a  mere 
aggravation  of  it.  The  pretence  of  “  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  a  previous  settlement  ”  between  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  has  been  truly  characterized 
by  M.  Vamb(5ry  as  “  preposterous  from  beginning  to  end.” 
It  was  precise1)’  because  the  materials  for  such  a  settlement 
are  not  forthcoming  that  the  project  of  a  Joint  Commission 
was  ever  broached  or  could  ever  have  been  justified  at  all. 
The  so-called  agreement  of  1873  was  in  itself  a  “  previous 
settlement,”  and  one,  moreover,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  improved  upon  by  any  number  of  official  despatches 
composed  within  the  four  walls  of  an  English  or  of  a 
Russian  bureau.  The  objection  to  that  agreement  always 
was  that  the  Western  Afghan  frontier  was,  in  fact,  an 
imaginary  line  to  be  drawn  from  Khojach  Saleh  to  an  un¬ 
named  point  on  the  Heri  Rud,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  trace  this  line  in  actual  physical  fact  without  an  expert 
inspection  of  the  country  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 
Thanks,  indeed,  to  the  geographical  ardour  of  the  Russian 
War  Office,  the  force  of  this  last  contention  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  In  the  map  issued  by  that  department 
a  huge  cantle  is  carved  out  of  hitherto  reputed  Afghan 
territory,  and  unless  M.  de  Giers  has  consented  to  re¬ 
pudiate  and  suppress  this  effort  of  imaginative  geography 
altogether,  he  is  bound  to  send  his  Frontier  Commissioners 
without  delay  to  make  good  the  claim  of  his  geographer. 
We  are  curious  to  know  how  such  a  question,  for  instance, 
as  whether  Andkhoi  and  Maimeneh  are,  or  are  not,  to  be 
included  within  Afghan  territory  can  lend  itself  to  settle¬ 
ment  by  coirespondence  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  without  disturbing  General  Zelexoi’s  repose  at  Tiflis. 

W  e  may  at  once  dismiss  this  empty  pretext  for  delay. 
The  real  cause  of  Russian  inaction  lies  deeper,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  inert  attitude  masks  a  greater  game.  It 
must  have  become  clear  to  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
ascent  of  those  carefully-inflated  ballons  d’essai  which  are 
sent  up  in  such  a  steady  series  from  St.  Petersburg  at 
a  juncture  like  the  present,  that  the  Russian  “  military 
“  pai'ty  ” — to  use  that  convenient  euphemism  for  all 
Russians  except  the  Nihilists — have  conceived  the  idea,  or 
at  any  rate  the  hope,  of  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to 
their  Central  Asian  encroachments  out  of  hand.  It  is  a 
mo>t  humiliating  thing  for  an  Englishman  to  have  to  admit, 
but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Russia  regards  it  as  quite 
on  the  cards,  that  England  may  bo  bounced  or  jockeyed, 
or  brought,  by  a  clever  combination  of  both  processes,  into 
acquiescing  hie  et  nunc  in  a  Russian  advance  to  Herat.  Too 
plainly  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind  of  our  rival — 
encouraged  as  it  has  been  no  doubt  by  the  extraordinary 
l.nglish  apathy  on  the  subje.t  of  Merv — there  is  no  less 
•  question  at  stake  than  this.  Events,  indeed,  are  follow¬ 
ing  their  traditional  course  at  St.  Petersburg.  First  there 
appears  the  usual  article  in  one  of  the  many  Jingo  journals, 

|  declaring  boldly  that  Herat  “  is  not  part  of  Afghanistan.” 

1  lieu  the  good  M.  de  Giers  shakes  his  head  in  tho 
|  official  journal  at  these  pretensions,  and  proclaims  that 
ho  never,  never  will  admit  that  Herat  is  not  Afghan. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  Russian  Mr.  Spexlow  hints 
I  ^lut  ho  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Jorkins.  There  are  some 
questions  on  which  Mr.  Jorkins  is  inflexible.  M.  de 
Liers  protested  in  precisely  tho  same  way  against  tho 
annexation  ol  .Merv,  but  “  though  I  was  fortunate  enough,” 
he  adds,  “  to  induce  the  Emi-ekor  to  draw  nearer  to  Ger- 
“  miuiy>  <**nd  to  change  his  disposition  in  that  respect,  I  had 
*’  n0  influence  with  him  as  to  Merv,  which  notwithstanding 
*’  my  opposition  was  annexed.”  Meanwhile,  however— and 
pending  the  issue  of  M.  de  Giers’s  struggle  with  his  august 


master — another  very  plausible  reason  has  been  suggested  for 
General  Zelexoi’s  not  turning  up  at  the  appointed  place  of1 
meeting.  The  English  Frontier  Commission  and  its  escort 
has  proved  to  be  a  more  imposing  affair  than  was  expected. 
Instead  of  two  or  three  hundred,  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  a 
force  of  1,400  men  ;  and  these  numbers  render  the  occasion' 
a  much  less  opportune  one  for  disputing  the  English  view  as 
to  the  territorial  affinities  of  Herat.  A  difference  arising  in 
the  point  between  two  unostentatious  Commissions  would  lead 
to  no  dangerous  difficulties ;  whereas  with  two  little  armies 
confronting  each  other  a  disagreement  might  have  serious 
consequences.  Now  Russia  cannot  send  a  small  Commission 
herself  when  England  has  sent  a  large  one,  and  she  is  un¬ 
willing  to  risk  a  conflict  at  this  moment  by  sending  a  small 
army.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Russia 
will  send  no  Commission  at  all. 

That,  however,  is  as  may  be.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  some  unexpected  turn  of  events  might  induce  Russia 
to  abandon  all  immediate  designs  upon  Herat,  in  which 
case,  no  doubt,  General  Zelexoi’s  holiday  would  abruptly 
come  to  an  end.  But  the  presumption  is  that  in  the  present  \ 
I  unsettled  state  of  European  politics,  and  with  difficulties 
daily  accumulating  on  the  hands  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  Russia  will  keep  the  Afghan  frontier  question  open  as 
long  as  she  possibly  can.  The  question  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  is,  whether  they  propose  to  allow  the  security  of  . 
our  Indian  Empire  to  lie  awaiting  the  moment  when  it  nwv 
he  found  safe  and  convenient  for  Russia  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  at  it.  Even  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  can  hardly  doubt 
the  meaning  of  these  procrastinations  on  her  part,  or  believe 
that  Herat  would  be  secure  for  a  single  day  after  it  became 
apparent  that  England  was  paralysed  for  action  in  Asia  by 
the  pressure  of  some  European  crisis.  Does  the  Foreign 
Office  really  propose,  then,  to  play  the  Russian  game  in  both 
senses  of  the  word — to  prolong  the  comedy  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  for  the  benefit  of  an  impresario  who  sees  a  prospect  of 
deriving  a  more  solid  profit  at  our  expense  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  1  Surely  the  alternative  before  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  is  clear.  It  is  either  to  compel  Russia  to  carry  out  her 
diplomatic  engagements  or  to  take  steps  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  consequences  clearly  foreshadowed  by  her  refusal  to  do 
so.  In  other  words,  if  Russia  genuinely  desires  a  delimitation 
of  the  Afghan  frontier,  she  will  send  her  Commission  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  If  she  does  not  desire  it,  then  her  real 
intentions  are  so  clearly  indicated  that  we  cannot  too  soon 
convert  the  escort  of  the  Commission  into  the  nucleus  of  a 
force  for  garrisoning  Herat.  The  despatch  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has,  at  least,  had  one  valuable  result  in  demonstrating 
the  moral  strength  of  theposition  which  we  should  thus  secure. 
Of  this  the  interesting  letters  of  the  Times’  Correspondent 
with  Colonel  Ridgway’s  force  have  given  ample  proof. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Herati  population 
have  the  greatest  dread  of  absorption  by  Russia,  and  that 
they  would  welcome  us  with  open  arms.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  account  given  bv  this  observer  of 
the  agreeable  change  of  reception  which  Colonel  Ridgway’s 
force  experienced  immediately  on  entering  the  Herat  Valley 
at  Pahri.  A  British  occupation  would  be  immensely 
popular,  and  we  have  the  military  force  at  hand  to  effect 
it.  Whether  we  have  the  moral  force  at  home  to  order  it 
is  unfortunately  doubtful;  but  there  are  situations,  and  the 
present  is  one  of  them,  when  it  would  really  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  more  moral  courage  to  stand  still  than  to  advance. 


RISVOLVERING. 

THEN  the  sage  observed  sagely  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and  we  aro 
beholden  unto  every  one  we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us,  he 
wrote  under  a  sweet  sense  of  security,  and  his  philosophic 
reflection  is  not  a  practical  verity  to  us  all.  Yet,  at  tho 
present  time,  all  orderly  and  well-disposed  persons  arc 
threatened  with  a  new  peril,  more  deadly  than  tho  dark 
workings  of  dynamite,  because  more  ubiquitous.  The  habit 
among  private  persons  of  carrying  revolvers  and  such 
small-arms  is  not  so  new,  however,  that  it  should  have 
escaped  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  tho  Homo  Department. 
Jt  is  no  epidemic  or  fashionable  folly,  hut  n  serious 
and  rapidly  increasing  practice.  M.  de  Blowitz  wrote 
tho  other  day  his  remarkable  exjKJiionco  in  a  Parisian 
Club,  where  he  found  his  own  innocent  overcoat  alone, 
among  many,  unprovided  with  a  revolver,  and  tho  Times 
doubted  if  this  country  followed  tho  custom  of  France. 
The  doubt  is  extraordinary,  and  argues  a  singular  want  of 
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observation.  Revolver-carrying  is  fast  becoming  as  common 
a  practice  here ;  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  even  without 
the  evidence  of  the  newspapers.  The  police  are  well 
cognizant  of  it;  while  doubtless  the  manufacturers  could 
i  _ : _  ill  I,  o+.v’a  finer  the  increase 


provide  some  curious  statistics  illustrating  the  increase 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  sale  of  revolvers,  ihe 
composure  of  the  Times  itself  was  speedily  disturbed  by 
a  correspondent  who  related  how,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  only 
among  eight  or  ten  persons  breakfasting  in  a  Yorkshire 
hotel  was  unable  to  produce  a  revolver.  The  correspondent 
was  startled,  as  well  he  might  be,  seeing  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel  in  the  backwoods  without  a  thought  ot 
arinin".  He  might  well  ask,  “  Is  our  civilization  a  failure  . 
We  need  not  go  far  for  such  experience ;  enough  may  be 
met  with  in  the  home  counties  to  engage  the  attention  ol 

the  authorities.  . 

There  is  a  passage  in  Sartor  Eesartus  in  which  Carlyle 
is  very  eloquent  on  the  sense  of  power  and  equality  imparted 
to  the  weak  man  armed,  but  he  says  nothing  about  the 
perils  to  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding  involved  in  the 
selfish  practice  of  revolver-carrying  in  the  hands  of  the 
timorous  and  irresolute.  It  is  plausibly  urged  that  sue 
persons,  conscious  of  not  possessing  the  necessary  skill, ,  will 
refrain  from  using  their  weapons.  Melancholy  experience 
shows,  however,  that  these  are  the  very  people  who  are 
most  dangerous,  and  against  whom  the  public  need  protec¬ 
tion  Only  last  Tuesday  a  shocking  accident  was  reported 
from  Huddersfield.  Thomas  Walter  Holmes,  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  proceeded  down¬ 
stairs  with  a  loaded  revolver,  one  barrel  of  which  he 
managed  to  discharge  on  the  way.  The  sound  awoke 
his  son,  and  the  two,  while  exploring  the  basement, 
discovered  a  light  in  the  kitchen.  Holmes  uttered  the 


usual  challenge, 


3,  ‘  Who’s  there  1  ”  and,  seeing  “  the  shadow 
moving  about,”  fired,  killing  his  unfortunate 


“  of  some  ona  ^ - ,  - ,  —  a  . 

housekeeper.  Holmes  may  now  reflect,  perhaps,  that  liis 
first  chance  shot,  which  awoke  a  sleeping  man,  would 
probably  have  alarmed  a  woman  awake,  if  of  average 
powers  of  hearing.  At  least,  it  may  now  occur  to  him 
that  a  burglar,  warned  by  his  first  shot— the  result,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  a  quivering  apprehension— would  make  oil,  and 
not  remain  with  a  light  and  a  tell-tale  shadow.  Ihe 
revolverer  never  reflects;  he  is  moved  by  his  own  tears, 
and  thinks  only  of  his  own  carcase. 

The  dangers  that  begirt  society  are  already  sufficiently 
active  and  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should 
not  be  lessened  by  a  great  and  present  peril  that  threatens 
the  community  at  large.  Fatal  results  from  the  reck  ess 
discharge  of  firearms  are  alarmingly  frequent.  The  remedy 
is  not  hard  to  seek.  The  law  against  the  unlicensed  carriage 
of  arms  should  be  vigorously  enforced,  and  the  Gun-tax 
extended  to  revolvers  and  patent  pistols.  The  tax  shou 
be  a  genuine  tax,  and  the  penalties  against  infringing  it 
law  proportionately  heavy.  A  pleasant  prospect  is  before 
the  public  if  the  matter  is  not  promptly  taken  up  by  the 
authorities.  How  that  the  passion  for  fancy  legislation 
is  somewhat  abated,  the  Home  Secretary  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  little  use¬ 
ful  domestic  legislation.  Let  him  relieve  the  pu  j  ie 
mind  and  annul  the  prospect  of  a  great  revolver  age. 
Otherwise  the  mischief  will  go  on  increasing  and  be¬ 
come  a  serious  menace.  Railway  travelling,  owing  to  oui 
abominable  system  of  isolated  compartments,  will  become 
something  of"  an  ordeal,  and  the  coffee-rooms,  o.  country- 
hotels  no  security.  As  it  is,  our  railway-carnages  aie  no 
the  snug  and  sleepy  hollows  they  once  were  ;  recent  events 
have  effectually,  like  Macbeth,  “  murdered  sleep,  and  the 
thought  of  security  in  connexion  with  them.  The  practice 
of  carrying  arms  is  contagious,  like  cowardice  or  folly,  ^uc 
we  are  only  too  likely  to  hear  of  affrays  or  “  accidents  that 
may  rival  Mark  Twain’s  reminiscences  of  California.  U  n- 
happily,  it  is  the  unprotected  and  innocent,  like  the  poor 
housekeeper  at  Huddersfield,  or  the  unarmed  and  law- 
respecting  person,  who  suffer  through  the  new  spirit  of 
recklessness.  We  have  lately  been  congratulating  ourselves 
that  a  recent  affair,  magniloquently  styled  “A  Womans 
“  Vengeance,”  was  impossible  in  our  well-governed  lain  . 
It  would  be  well  if  we  proceed  at  once  to  increase  our  sense 
of  the  impossibility,  or,  at  least,  by  a  timely  tax  on  revolvers, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  innocent  persons  sacrificed  to  an 
iniquitous  and  barbarous  custom. 


MR.  MUNDELLA  AND  HIS  MERRY  MERRY  MEN. 

IF  the  Education  Department  has  prepared  a  selection 
from  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  lias 
probably  had  occasion  to  learn  that  there  is  no  smoke  with¬ 
out  fire,  and  that  incessant  denial  of  a  thing’s  existence  is  a 
proof  that  it  exists.  To  learn  and  to  teach  are,  however, 
two  very  different  things,  and  Mr.  Mundella  lias  just  given 
another  proof  of  this  familiar  truth.  He  has  diiected  his 
Inspectors  to  abolish  the  charge  of  over-pressure  once  and 
for  ever.  The  results  of  their  efforts  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  last  Saturday.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  say  that  Mr. 
Mundella  has  given  himself  and  his  officials  a  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  trouble,  for  that  the  duty  of  making  inquiries  and 
<dvin g  judgment  in  such  a  question  does  not  fall  on  the 
persons  accused  of  mismanagement,  but  upon  others  who 
are  on  the  face  of  it  more  likely  to  be  impartial.  In  the 
matter  of  form  the  Education  Department  has  gone  a  little 
astray,  but  it  might  have  erred  in  that  respect  without  laying 
itself  open  to  serious  criticism.  It  might,  for  instance,  have 
employed  outsiders,  medical  and  other,  to  make  the  inquiry, 
and  then  have  published  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
Such  a  document  would  have  carried  with  it  a  considerable 
authority ;  and,  if  the  decision  had  been  favourable  to  the 
department,  it  would  have  been  very  generally  accepted. 
Mr.  Mundella  has  chosen  another  course.  He  has  sent 
his  own  Inspectors  to  examine  into  certain  alleged  cases  ot 
over-pressure,  rather  more  than  twenty  in  all,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  their  reports.  The  cases  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  child  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  over-pressure 
is  a  boy,  sometimes  a  girl.  The  circumstances  of  the  death, 
are  widely  different  in  most  cases.  These  variations  are  in¬ 
evitable,  and  are,  indeed,  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 

we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  two  points  on  which  ail  the 
reports  agree  with  a  truly  wonderful  unanimity. 

It  is  to  be  observed'  that  all  these  reports.agree  in  de¬ 
claring  that  the  system  of  the  School  Board  is  not  in  the 
least  to  blame;  and,  further,  that  they  are  all  made  by 
officials  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  department.  To  the  ordinary 
lay  mind  it  does  look  as  if  the  second  fact  accounted  for 
the  first.  Neither  is  this  irreverent  suspicion  dispelled 
on  examination  of  the  various  reports.  In  one  we  find  that 
a  doctor  has  given  a  written  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
death  was  due  to  over- pressure.  The  Inspectors  examine 
and  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  scarlatina  or 
typhus.  In  another  case  a  doctor  who  had  attended  the 
child  attributes  the  death  to  meningitis  brought  on  by  ex¬ 
cess  of  brain-work.  The  Inspectors  immediately  ask  the 
opinion  of  another  medical  gentleman  who  had  not  seen  the 
patient,  and  he  contradicts  the  first— a  thing,  as  everybody 
knows,  unheard  of  in  the  faculty.  The  Inspectors  then  ask 
a  candid  world  whether  there  is  any  proof  ol  over-pressure 
here.  So  it  goes  on  all  through  the  twenty  odd  cases. 
The  officials  of  the  department  who  are  parties  to  the 
suit,  who  are  not  trained  to  weigh  evidence,  and  who  are 
not  empowered  to  summon  witnesses,  and  examine  them  on 
oath,  come  down,  look  into  as  much  as  they  like,  and  report 
in  their  own  favour.  Does  Mr.  Mundella  think  that  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort  would  be  considered,  satisfactory  it  a 
charge  of  malversation  or  even  mere  bungling  were  brought 
against  Woolwich  Arsenal  or  the  Dockyards?  Having 
before  our  eyes  the  fear  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  logic,  we  hasten 
to  declare  that  we  do  not  imply  that  the  Education 
Department  is  accused  of  anything  like  malversation. 
Mr.  Mundella  is  an  honourable  man,  and  so  are  his 
Inspectors  all  honourable  men.  Only,  as  the  Earned 
o-entlemen  must  know  very  well,  it  is  a  well-established 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  judge  in  his  own  case 
We  do  not  necessarily  condemn  any  man  because  we  insist 
that  a  charge  against  him  must  be  investigated  by  an 
uninterested  and,  therefore,  presumably  impartial  person. 

:  The  Inspectors  whom  Mr.  Mundella  has  employed  to 
examine  into  the  alleged  cases  of  over-pressure  are  not  un¬ 
interested,  and  nothing  in  the  recent  doings  of  the  depart- 
ment  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
impartial.  On  the  contrary,  everything  goes  to  show 
that  they  are  committed  to  the  formulas  and  the  theones 
of  the  office,  and  likely  to  judge  all  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  accordingly.  These  things  being  [‘us, 
submit  that  the  Return  of  Cases  published  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  is  nought.  We  have  not  a  scrup 
of  doubt  that  Mr.  Mundella  and  his  Inspectors  behev 
every  word  they  say,  and  are  prepared  to  support  their 
decisions.  That  is  very  likely.  Nevertheless,  ordinary 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some 
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persons  less  interested  than  the  Inspectors  should  make  the 
inquiry.  When  that  is  done,  we  will  carefully  examine  the 
Report.  We  shall  not  criticize  Mr.  Mundella’s,  simply 
because  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  above  the  common  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
which  in  this  case  disqualify  them  as  judges. 


COLOUR  OX  COLOUR. 

"V\  TE  are  so  poorly  off  for  agitators  in  this  country  that 

TV  we  are  naturally  grateful  to  any  foreigner  who  will 
devote  his  time  and  energy,  as  Mr.  Henry  George  is 
doing,  to  the  promotion  of  “  movements”  among  the 
“  great  masses  of  the  people.”  We  could  wish  Mr.  George, 
indeed,  a  more  genial  place  and  season  for  his  labours  than 
the  Isle  of  Skye  in  January;  but,  as  he  himself  appears  to 
obey  the  call  of  duty  without  murmuring,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  suggest  discontented  thoughts  to  him.  An  agitator 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  own  lot  would  lack  the  spirits 
and  energy  to  make  other  people  rebel  against  theirs.  And. 
in  all  seriousness,  we  are  far  from  desiring  that  Mr.  George 
should  discontinue  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  agrarian  Com¬ 
munism  in  this  country.  He  is  of  service  to  Conservatism 
just  as  Mr.  W illiam  Morris  is  of  service  to  it,  and  even  Mr. 
Hyndman  himself.  Their  united — or  rather  their  disunited  — 
action  makes  in  the  long  run  for  the  tranquillity  of  England, 
just  as  the  historic  action  of  a  certain  pair  of  domestic  animals 
made  in  the  long  run  for  the  peace  of  Kilkenny.  It  cannot 
but  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  Queen’s  lieges  that  Mr. 
Morris  should  be  denouncing  Mr.  Hyndman  as  a  Jiimo 
and  an  Opportunist;  that  Mr.  Henry  George  should  be 
accusing  him  of  having  never  “  really  thought  out  the  social 
“  problem  ” ;  and  that  the  object  of  these  animadversions 
should  be  too  vigorously  engaged  in  hitting  back  at  his 
English  assailant  to  have  any  time  to  spare  for  his  American 
critic.  It  cannot  but  be  instructive  to  the  public  to  find  the 
Church  of  Socialism  thus  early  asserting  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  the  dissidence  of  dissent,”  and  dividing  and  sub¬ 
dividing  itself  at  such  an  amazing  rate.  If  matters  go  on  in 
this  fashion — if  right-hand  and  left-hand  defections  are  thus 
to  multiply— the  Davie  Deans  of  the  sect  will  soon  be  left 
without  even  a  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthing’s  Acre— not,  by 
the  way,  an  inappropriate  name  for  a  teacher  whose  doc¬ 
trines,  it  applied,  would  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  value 
of  land  as  would  those  of  the  nationalizing  agitators. 

The  most  recent  use,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Henry 
George  has  been  put  is  that  of  a  commentator  upon  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Interrogated  on  the 
subject  by  the  famous  Interviewer-General  of  the  evening 
newspaper  press,  the  American  prophet  showed  himsell' 
most  pleasantly  outspoken  and  communicative.  He  con¬ 
sidered  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  recent  speech  to  be  “about  as 
“  clear  a  declaration  of  true  principles  with  regard  to  the 
“  |and  as  a  Liberal  politician  and  Cabinet  Minister  could 
“just  now  be  expected  to  make”;  and  one  which  would, 
he  should  say,  “  much  strengthen  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
position  with  the  new  forces  which  are  soon  to  revo- 
“  lutionize  English  politics.”  Translated  into  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mr.  George  takes  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  to  be  that  “the  land  belongs  of 
natural  right  to  the  whole  people,  but  that,  as  it  would 
“  J.,e  "“possible  to  equally  divide  land,  it  should  be  left  in 
“  fonu  to  private  owners,  while  the  people  take  the  rent.” 

nvate  owners  will  then,  of  course  (wo  are  here  supply¬ 
ing  the  suppressed  steps  in  Mr.  George’s  argument),  be 
inspired  with  an  energy  in  the  work  of  cultivation  to 
w  u<  1  *  ‘j‘y  have  hitherto  been  strangers;  capital  will  pom- 
out  of  their  pockets  into  the  land  in  order  that  it  may 
ow  ).K  k  thence  into  the  public  coffers;  they  will  devote 
more  tine,  more  practical  skill,  more  scientific  knowledge, 
to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  processes  than  they 
ever  did  when  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  improving 
them ;  the  yield  of  the  land  will  increase  enormously 
its  rent  will  rise  in  proportion  ;  and,  while  the  private 
owner  of  thousands  of  acres  adapts  himself  cheerfully  to 
a  vegetarian  diet  in  the  shape  of  a  boiled  cabbage  per 
mem,  that  portion  of  the  community  who  were  once  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  the  rabble  who  hold  only  personal  property  ” 
will  reach  a  height  of  prosperity  hitherto  undreamt  of 
even  in  Jack  Cade’s  philosophy.  There  is  but  one  diffi- 
cuJty  that  wo  can  foresee,  which  is  that  the  privilege  of 
owning  land  while  “the  people  take  the  rent”  will  be¬ 
come  so  attractive  as  to  develop  an  unhealthy  competition 
tor  the  use  of  the  soil ;  and  that  we  shall  bo  saddled  with  a 


starving  class  of  “great  landed  proprietors  ”  who  have  im¬ 
poverished  themselves  by  the  payment  of  extravagant  sums 
in  the  form  of  tenant-right.  However,  Mr.  George  will 
doubtless  be  ready  to  “  deal  with  that  question  when  it 
“  arises.”  Let  us  proceed  with  his  commentary  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  whose  speech,  he  goes  on  to  say,  appears  to 
j  him  to  show  evidence  of  “  political  sagacity  ”;  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fortunate,  since,  if  it  has  been  rightly  interpreted  by 
its  commentator,  it  certainly  does  not  show  evidence  of 
“  economical  sagacity.”  But  the  speech  is  sagacious,  in 
Mr.  George’s  opinion,  because  in  making  it  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stepped  forward  at  the  right  time. 
His  strength  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  popular  belief 
that  he  was  flu-  more  Radical  than  he  has  yet  seemed,  and  was 
only  waiting  his  opportunity.  Hence  to  delay  moving  forward 
now  that  the  suffrage  has  been  extended  and  redistribution 
is  well-nigh  settled  would  be  to  forfeit  that  confidence  which 
a  political  leader  needs.  Thanks,  however,  to  this  timely 
activity  on  Mi-.  Chamberlain’s  part,  there  is  every  hope, 
Mr.  George  thinks,  that  he  will  succeed  in  elevating  the 
condition  of  rural  England  to  that  happier  state,  at  once 
more  peaceful  and  more  prosperous,  which  prevails  on  the 
other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel.  “  Whenever  such 
“  practical  politicians  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  bring  the  organ- 
“  ization  and  means  they  can  command  ”  to  the  work  of 
appealing  to  the  newly-enfranchised  classes,  “  the  squires, 
“  Whig  and  Tory,  will  soon  be  left  just  where  the  same 
“  class  have  been  left  in  Ireland.”  This,  of  course,  would 
make  it  easier  to  compensate  them  for  ultimate  expropri¬ 
ation  if  Mr.  George  approved  of  compensation,  which, 
however,  as  is  well  known,  he  does  not.  He  boasts  that 
he  has  educated  English  public  opinion  on  this  point ;  and 
that,  “  if  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  any 
“  compensation  is  exacted,  it  will  be  from,  not  to,  the 
“  landlords.”  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  by  that 
time  public  opinion  will  be  so  much  advanced  that,  unless 
Mr.  George  is  prepared  to  follow  out  this  principle  of  his 
logically,  he  will  find  himself  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  compensation  is  to  be  exacted 
from,  not  to,  the  landlords,  many  of  them  will  attempt  to 
escape  their  obligations  by  abandoning  their  lands;  and 
such  an  evasion  of  justice  should  on  no  account  be  per¬ 
mitted.  So  far  from  facilitating  it  by  expropriating  them, 
they  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
occupation  of  their  lands,  of  course  without  taking  any 
of  the  profits,  until  they  had  accounted  out  of  their  own 
personal  property  for  all  the  back  rents. 

The  words  “  personal  property,”  however,  immediately 
recall  that  most  delicate  question  which  agitates  the 
Socialistic  Church — a  question,  nevertheless,  on  which 
the  daring  interviewer  did  not  scruple  to  interrogate 
his  host.  How,  he  asked,  did  Sir.  George  regard  Mr. 
IIyndman’s  ar/jumentum  ad  hominem  addressed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain — namely,  that  the  change  which  the  latter 
reformer  advocated  in  dealing  with  other  people’s  land 
could  only  be  brought  about  with  any  advantage  to 
the  people  at  large  by  first  taking  possession  of  other 
people’s  money  1  And  here  it  was  that  Mr.  George  de¬ 
livered  himself  of  the  dreadful  dictum  that  Mr.  Hyndman 
“  had  not  really  thought  out  the  social  question.”  He 
had,  it  is  true,  on  some  points  “  made  a  convert  of  the 
“  editor  of  the  London  Times  ” ;  but  to  do  this — or  so,  at 
least,  would  seem  to  bo  the  startling  conclusion — it  is  not 
necessary  to  think  out  social  questions.  The  error  of  the 
preacher,  if  not  of  the  convert,  consists  in  attributing  to 
capital  “  evils  which  really  spring  from  monopoly,  of 
“  which  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  is  the  most  important.” 

So  that  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  do,  or  rather  tho 
utmost  which  Mr.  Hyndman  can  call  upon  him  to  do 
after  overthrowing  the  monopoly  of  land,  is  to  attack 
monopolies  in  general.  And  this  Mr.  George  regards 
as  a  more  edifying  and  consistent  employment  for  tho 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  !  He  is  not  to  assail 
capital  or  capitalists  at  large;  ho  is  merely  to  “go  for" 
monopolies  and  monopolists.  Why  this  is  a  more  excellent 
song  than  tho  other  ;  and  we  owe  Mr.  George  an  everlast¬ 
ing  debt  of  gratitudo  for  having  set  the  tune.  All  becomes 
clear  to  ns  when  once  we  understand  that  monopoly  alone  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hostility, and  that  tho  harmless 
necessary  capitalist  may  be  left  alono  as  long  ns  he  does  not 
attempt  to  monopolize.  One  could  almost  wish  that  the  land 
question  were  really  settled  already  in  Mr.  George’s  sense,  in 
order  that  wo  might  sec  these  two  gentlemen  setting  to 
work  on  tho  next  article  in  their  programme,  and  watch  the 
guilty  terror  of  the  monopolist  as  the  late  Birmingham 
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screw  manufacturer  and  the  present  proprietor  of  the  copy¬ 
right  of  Progress  and  Poverty  approached  to  strip  them  ot 
their  pretended  rights  and  relieve  them  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  _ _ 

THE  CAMORRA 

MOST  foreign  visitors  to  Naples  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Camorra  °is  as  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  Swiss 
guards  that  used  to  protect  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  the 
military  pageant  that  was  formerly  held  in  honour  of  Santa  Maria 
Piedigrotta,  the  Madonna  who  was  once  nominated  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Neapolitan  armies,  and  led  them  to  victory.  Young 
men  with  gorgeous,  if  somew7hat  tawdry,  caps  and  jewelry  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  sauntering  through  the  streets  and  markets  with 
an  insolent  air  of  mastery  which  no  one  dares  to  question ;  and 
the  old  men  who  used  to  collect  money  for  the  lamps  of  the 
Madonna — a  request  which,  somehow,  no  coachman  ever  refused 

_ have  vanished  from  the  cabstands.  The  outward  glory  ot  the 

Camorra  has  passed  away  ;  it  is  anxious  now  to  conceal  instead  ot 
displaying  its  power ;  but  among  the  older  residents  in  Naples 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  this  strange  secret  society  lias 
never  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  it  does  at  present,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  interest  it  is  said  to  have  lately  taken  m 
politics  may  lead  to  its  fall.  In  fact,  such  an  interference  in 
public  affairs  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  principles  on  which 
the  earlier  traditions  of  the  association  were  founded. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  course  shrouded  in  mystery.  There  are 
important  points  connected  with  it  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  trustworthy  information,  as  all  who  have  any  real  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  facts  have  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for  con¬ 
cealing  them.  Still,  the  organization  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
society  is  well  known  to  the  police,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  clear  conception  ot  its  real  character  and  aims, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  sift  every  statement  made  about  them 
with  unusual  care,  as  the  inquirer  must  be  on  his  guaid  not  on  y 
against  the  romance  and  exaggeration  of  popular  fancy,  but  also 
against  a  desire  to  mislead,  it  is  only  by  inadvertence  that  any 
correct  information  is  likely  to  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  stranger 
exhibits  an  interest  in  the  subject,  he  is  supplied  with  a  splendid 
stock  of  pure  inventions.  lie  must  look  and  listen,  and  refrain 
from  questioning  as  much  as  possible,  unless  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  an  intelligent  official  connected  with  the  police,  or 
still  better  one  who  served  the  deposed  d\  nasty,  before  entering 
on  the  subject  itself,  however,  a  digression  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  to  English  readers  how  such  an  association  could 
be  formed,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  that  favoured  its 
growth  and  have  hitherto  secured  its  existence. 
b  With  respect  to  Sicily,  Dr.  Franchetti  tells  us  that,  whenever 
several  men  combine  to  support  their  own  interests  in  opposition 
to  those  of  their  neighbours,  that  is  Matia.  Where  the  condition 
of  society  is  favourable,  such  combinations  become  exceedingly 
powerful.  The  strongest,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  most 
violent  inhabitants  unite  together.  The  will  of  each  member  is 
law  in  as  far  as  tlie  outside  world  is  concerned;  in  executing  it 
his  companions  will  shrink  neither  from  force  nor  fraud,  and  all 
thev  expect  is  that  he  should  be  ready  to  render  similar  services 
in  his  turn.  When  such  a  body  has  been  formed  in  a  distiict 
where  the  law  is  not  powerful  enough  to  hold  it  m  check,  the 
other  members  of  the  community  must  either  tamely  submit  to 
its  oppressions,  put  themselves  under  its  protection,  or  form  a  new 
Mafia  o'  their  own.  Now  the  Camorra  is  only  a  fully-developed 
and  highly-organized  Mafia. 

It  owes  its  long  existence  and  its  great  influence  chiefly  to  two 
circumstances.  Family  feeling  in  Naples  is  much  stronger  than 
in  the  north.  Not  only  do  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters  cling  together  through  life,  but  even  distant  cousins  are 
recognized  as  relations  whose  interests  must  be  guarded  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  If  vour  cook  s  uncle  happens  to  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
butcher,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  buy  your  meat  at  any  other 
shop  ;  if  vour  boy  is  sent  to  fetch  a  cab,  he  will  waste  ha  1  an  hour 
in  looking  for  some  distant  acquaintance  of  his  aunt  s.  As  soon  as 
you  take  a  servant  your  custom  becomes  the  property  of  Ins  family 
connexions.  If  von  attempt  to  prevent  this,  you  only  embitter 
your  life  with  a  vain  endeavour  to  thwart  petty  intrigues.  It  you 
dismiss  vour  man,  you  only  change  your  set  ot  tradesmen;  it  you 
submit  Jood  humouredly,  you  soon  begin  to  be  regarded  as  a  patron 
of  th.-  whole  family,  and  will  therefore  be  treated  with  all  fitting 
consideration  and  esteem.  The  single  members  will  serve  yon 
honestly,  and  even  go  out  of  their  way  to  please  you.  It  is  clear 
that  a  society  so  clannish  is  excellently  suited  for  a  Matia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertainty  ot  the  law  undei  the  ole 
dynasty  mhffit  well  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  good  deal  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  and  self-defence.  The  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons,  it  is  true 
was  chiefly  exercised  upon  the  educated  members  ot  the  middle 
class,  whom  they  suspected,  not  unjustly  of  designs  against  then 
rule.  For  the  poor  and  the  uneducated  they  did  a  good  deal,  often 
iu  a  rather  unwise  way,  and  they  never  seem  intentionally  to  have 
oppressed  them.  But  the  police  are  generally  said  to  have  been 
corrupt,  the  influence  of  the  man  of  birth  and  wealth  was  great, 
and  it  was  doubtless  at  times  capriciously  exercised.  Against  this 
the  individual  was  powerless ;  when  a  large  number  were  bound 
together  by  secret  i  ledges,  they  could  ensure  respect  and  consi¬ 
st1  must  not,  however,  he  thought  that  there  was  anything 


heroic  even  in  the  old  Camorra.  It  was  not  a  league  of  justice 
and  freedom,  but  simply  an  association  which  was  pledged  to 
advance  tbe  interests  of  its  members,  to  right  their  wrongs,  and  to 
protect  them  to  the  utmost  against  every  external  power,  including 
that  of  the  law.  And  it  has  always  maintained  this  character. 
Though  it  has  occasionally  done  acts  of  justice  and  mercy,  these 
are  by  no  means  its  chief,  or  even  an  important,  object  ;  though 
many  of  its  members  belong  to  the  criminal  classes,  it  is  not  a 
society  for  the  furtherance  of  crime.  It  pays  no  respect  to  the  law 
except  from  prudential  motives,  and,  as  it  has  often  dirty  work  to 
do,  it  makes  use  of  dirty  hands;  but  many  men  in  all  classes  who 
are  otherwise  perfectly  honest  and  respectable  belong  to  it,  and 
tind  their  advantage  iu  doing  so. 

To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  aims  of  the  Camorra  have 
°towu  with  the  growth  ot  its  power.  In  the  face  of  so  powerful 
an  association,  it  became  necessary  for  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  it  to  take  steps  to  guard  their  own  interests,  and  most  ot  them 
did  so  by  seeking  its  protection.  Ibis  could  be  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  a  tribute  which  consisted  either  oi  a  fixed  tax  or  ot  a 
percentage  on  profits.  Thus  the  association  claims,  and  has  long 
claimed,  a  right  to  levy  an  import  on  all  meat,  tish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  exposed  for  sde  in  the  markets,  on  all  goods  sold  in  the 
streets,  on  the  winnings  in  all  games  ot  chance  played  in  public, 
and  on  all  cab  hire.  Very  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted 
against  this  practice,  and  the  Government  has  trom  time  to  time 
made  energetic  aborts  to  suppress  it,  but  without  success.  The 
peasants  and  fishermen  are  eager  to  pay  the  illegal  tax.  rhe 
threat  not  to  accept  it  will  awe  the  most  refractory  among  them 
into  obedience  to  the  other  regulations  of  the  Association,  tor  they 
know  that  if  the  countenance  of  the  Society  is  witadrawn,  it  will 
soon  become  impossible  lor  them  to  visit  the  market,  l'oi 
a  week  or  two  they  may  thrive  under  the  exceptional  care 
of  the  police,  but  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
relaxes,  customers  will  be  crowded  away  from  their  stalls,  their 
goods  will  be  pilfered,  and  their  boats  or  carts,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  seriously  injured  or  put  vexatiously  out  ot  gear.  1  he  mere 
fact  that  the  Camorra  has  ceased  to  tavour  So-and-so  is  enough  to 
expose  him  to  the  violence  and  the  wiles  of  half  the  ruugns  and 
thieves  of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  tricks  a,nd  torments  ot  the 
most  impish  crowd  of  street  boys  that  any  European  town  can 

^The  Camorra  dues  are,  therefore,  an  insurance  against  theft  and 
annoyance.  Those  who  pay  them  are  not  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  they  for  the  most  part  know  nothing  of  its  constitution,  and 
they  can  make  no  claim  upon  it,  except  tor  protection,  on  their  way 
from  the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  market-place,  and  during  their 
stav  there.  This,  however,  is  highly  valuable,  and  it  is  honestly 
exercised.  Some  years  ago  a  party  of  fishermen  brought  a  rather 
unusual  supply  to  market,  and  left  their  wares  standing  at  the 
accustomed  place  while  they  went  into  a  neighbouring  codee-house 
to  breakfast.  They  were  stolen,  and  the  men  applied  to  the  official 
representative  of  the  Camorra  as  naturally  as  an  Englishman  would 
to  the  police.  He  asked  some  questions,  took  a  few  notes, 
and  then  bid  them  leave  the  market  lor  a  time,  and  come  back  at 
a  certain  hoar.  They  did  so,  and  on  their  return  found  their  hsh 


a  ceruuu  uuui,  ’  —  ..  j- 

standing  where  they  had  originally  lett  it,  *  not  a  sardine  was 
miasmo*.”  Such  events  are  constantly  occuning. 

^he^aloiost  unlimited  influence  which  the  association  exercises 
over  the  criminal  classes  is  due  less  to  the  fact  that  many  ot  them 
are  enrolled  among  its  members  than  to  the  extraordinary  mtor- 
mation  it  can  command  as  to  any  detail  ot  city  life.  In  eveiy 
district  it  has  a  body  of  highly-trained  agents,  as  to  whose  edu¬ 
cation  and  organization  we  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  ot 
saving  something  in  a  future  number.  These  men  are  all  eye  and 
ear,  and  if  a  question  is  proposed  to  them  by  their  superiors  as  to 
the  private  life  of  anv  one  who  resides  in  tlieir  district,  it  will  go 
hard  if  thev  are  not  able  to  supply  a  trustworthy  answer  in  a  lew 
davs  Hence  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  criminal  to 
escape  the  officers  of  justice  if  the  Camorra  sincerely  desired  his 
arrest.  It  never  interferes  in  such  matters,  however,  except  when 
one  of  its  members  or  tributaries  has  been  wronged,  and  com¬ 
pensation  is  refused.  This  rarely  happens  ;  but  when  it  does  it 
is  said  that  its  vengeance  is  swift  and  implacable,  while  it  takes 
the  perlectly  legal  form  of  a  judicial  sentence.  Nor  does  the 
victim  escape  from  its  power  when  the  prison  gates  close  upon 
him.  Some  members  of  the  association  are  almost  sure  to  be 
con  lined  within  the  same  gloomy  precincts,  and  they  spare  no 
pains  to  render  the  life  of  the  foe  of  their  society  intolerable  by  a 
thousand  petty  vexations  which  the  gaolers  could  not  prevent 
even  if  thev  cared  to  incur  the  personal  danger  ot  endeavouring  o 
do  so.  As  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  stand  on  a  good  footing  with 
j  the  Camorrists,  and  to  employ  their  influence  in  keeping  the  othei 
prisoners  in  order. 

When  a  dispute  arises,  either  in  the  streets  or  market-places, 
between  persons  who  have  purchased  the  protection  ot  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  usually  referred  to  one  of  its  agents  whose  decision 
is  regarded  as  dual,  and  so  great  is  the  reputation  of  many  ot  these 
men  for  justice  and  fair  play,  that  they  are  frequent  y  requested  to 
arbitrate  on  matters  with  which  they  have  officially  no  concern 
whatever.  On  such  occasions  it  is  usual  to  make  a  present  to  tue 
amateur  judge,  proportionate  in  worth  to  the  matter  he  has  settled 
or  at  least  to  invite  him  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  In  a  similar  way 
these  Camorrists  form  the  court  of  honour  of  the  lazzaioni. 
questions  of  vendetta  which  have  their  origin  in  a  sense  o  honour 
rather  than  personal  hatred  are  submitted  to  them,  and  t  is  only 

just  to  recognize  that  they  almost  invariably  do  their  best  to  bim0 
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•aW  a  reconciliation,  though  they  themselves  are  notoriously 
ready  to  use  their  knives.  In  a  word,  whatever  the  ultimate  put- 
poses  of  the  Camorra  may  be -they  are  doubtless  always  lawless 
?nd  not  unfrequently  criminal — its  influence  over  the  power  classes 
is  not  an  unmixed  evil  It  is  unscrupulous  both  in  formin-  and 
executing  its  designs,  but  when  its  own  interests  are  not  involved 
it  can  be  bothjust  and  merciful.  There  are  honest  and  well-to-do 
tradesmen  in  Naples  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  gutter 
it,  in  their  boyhood,  the  Camorra  had  not  given  them  a  fair  start 
and  something  more. 


A  POLO  GIA  CHA  MB  ERL  A INICA. 


made,  the  prudent  man  is  bidden  to  stick  to?  What  did  Mr 
Jingle  say  when  the  unfortunate  circumstance  in  the  arbour  came  to 

among  Demociatic  politicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Make 
your  own  statements;  boldly  endorse  on  all  occasions  the  Mate 
luents  oi  your  political  friends;  avoid  (as  maybeeasilv  dni\' 
damaging  committals  in  black  and  white  or  first-hand  if, ^ 
with  roughs,  forgers,  knights  of  the  post,  and u  seM  SKS 
instruments;  and  steadily  ignore  or  decline  all  indtatbns  tl! 

-  planation  oi  discussion.  This  process  cannot  fail  to  be  advan 


THERE  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  to  contemplate  the 
-L  gradual  advance  of  the  human  race  towards  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  perfection.  It  is  true  that  to  the  philosopher  who  is  troubled 
by  obstinate  questionings  the  problem  presents  itself  in  some  a, 

var  ig  >  At  all  times  the  human  race  appears  to  have  (in  its  that  von  nio  /  ■  v  r""i  — 0 ““ ,u  nuu  acsnowieaffe 

own  estimate)  stagnated  for  several  thousand  years,  and  then  to  aDd  "f,  1?ast  a  lar"°  proportion  of  vour 

have  quickened  up  miraculously.  Pericles  was  quite  certain  that  \ nrffJ t  fel'0W-Partlsans  will  decline  to  look  into  the  matter 
Athens  had  definitely  found  the  secret  of  Philosophy  and  l'hUokulia  comnet  -nth"  th*  granted’  As1to  those  who  examine  and  decide 
Milton  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  studious  lamps  which  were  can  be  thevar®  8ure  l°  be  immensely  in  the  minority,  and 
burning  in  London  somewhere  about  1640-1650  were  n-0in-  to  Minnlv  »  “'l,hematically  speaking,  neglected.  The  possibilities  of 
fllf If  1  Pi°u!enal™  C.hurch  and  State  out  of  hand.  Some  people,  than  'is  IZT&'LT  ”1  lif>  very  much  larger 


tubLd  do  already;  theTok™  ow7 'sidewST h 

len  to  l'esnpetnhlu  Col . _ ‘  al"e  ProP°rtion  of  your 


»uu  1 L-ongra  mate  ourselves  on  the  vast  improvement  which  (except  ili  w  01  D1T?!n?  out  in  politic 
in  Mr.  Bright  s  case)  has  taken  place  in  the  courtesies  of  nolS  A\e  hf6  a  rea.1  klndness  for  Mr.  Chair 

controversy  during  this  generation.  Take  for  ex  imX  thi  ^hat  pain  and  sickness  wring  his  brow,  it  is  a  sped 

Mieech  in  spite  of  an  inconvenience  of  all  others  suggesting  silence 

of  thH  / '  /  dA -8  attumkln"  °f  the  aJ vantage  which  the  authors 
of  the  Anti-Jaciibin,  or  the  author  of  the  Nodes  Ambnmancc  would 

,;Lprf,vbut' k- 1,5 

Pl  o  K  •  ,heek-  N  we  are  sincerely  sorry  for  Mr 

StSri-3  and  *"»8‘  tbat  hU  reit  ia  a  Parsonage  of  ihe  Church 
Lngland  (ou 1  diable  la  Donconforuiite  va-t-elle  se  nicher'A  may 
have  restored  him  completely.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  ChamberlS 

neSryDto  aktafn  °/  couse9uence>  >t  does  not  seem 

conduct  which^we 'had^urpose^ ^m^cfis^Cafiierari  us  C 

We  have  the  more  pleasure  in  writing  about  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tins  week  that  we  consider  him  to  have  been  tfie  subject  of  an 
unreasonable  persecution  at  the  hands  of  certain  Birmingham  Con 
R«JW)  know  -Mr.  Chamtokin-iTp'S™,1 ,b”' 
other  day,  in  which  he  exulted  over  the  Aston  triumph  Every 
body  knows,  too,  that  the  truth  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remark’ 
was  exclusively  subjective-an  unduly  discredited  term  win  h 
now  comes  into  excellent  nlav  \rr"  u  1  •  ,.  ll-a 

was  quite  aware  *  J? ^ 

supporters,  and  of  the  chief  Radical  paymaster  in  1  inuKam 
had  been  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  iu  to  t  ’ 
lorgmg  of  tickets.  lie  kuew-none  better-how  ,1,1°  t 

lSrtaSeCwtbrated  Haffi‘IaVi,S  vhad  b-TstS  nTen 

court,  lie  was  aware  how  one  of  the  Aston  rou-hs  had  accord 
mg  to  evidence,  confessed  his  hiring  by  the  Liberals  at  1  h  , w  ' 

other  two  had  mysteriously  disap  neared  lie  knew" 'ml  1  "1 

Ik.  di.pemonoi  ,h«  IWy  .5“  IWoTwhel  ft! 
presence  ot  the  ticket-forgers,  the  rough-hirers  the  „!r  i  ° 

anU^uS9  BrLnnWaThDd  b  ™'Ster  '‘Rt 'tV^bo^urLl  [he 

FranrBmith  Mr'n T?18  't}**  f80'  Mr’  Satchell  Hopkins,  Mr 
tttr  o?  S  ngb;;;;,t 

“-r  *■ 

a  most  arrxfri  person  who  H  l’!'"  Prr!'J uc' d ) ;  and  the  former, 
panied  his  samZ'wiTh  ‘T  °  beheV°  1,1  ^idenee,  accom- 
prove  the  for^er/and  the  rtuZ  'T  ^  fea.,ur-  -hid, 
party.  Mr.  Frank  Smith  Hi  I  ]nCf  J-  men'bers  of  the  Liberal 
to  know  whether  M™  Chlwi  “T  Mr’  Jlir^  guested 

wbat  those  woSs  eddeSv  d id  m1Deant  ^  V'lT  U  '"''U  >'is 
[somewhat  similar  request.  *  “Lan’  nnd  Mr.  Bartou  made  a 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  >  ,,  ir  ,• 

not  seen  the  letter  -  but  1,U  _ ‘Ir- S>a,‘:ne11  Ifopluns,  we  hive 

troublesome  people  is  very  instruct!  v"01  °t  re*’ :V!n?  1,1  tk«  other 
able.  To  Mr  I-’mnk  El,  who  I!’  '?  """‘kbighly  credit- 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  “  as.serth,n  i![  „nt  aPecia1!)’  bivoured, 
r.  Smith  had  offered  was  proof  and  not  ans'ertion  Mr  t'f "  "[,,at 
am  might  as  well  have  said  ‘‘ Necessity  is  ,  ,  ,1  C^",U'r- 

;ion  or  “There’s  milestones  on  the  lioiSr  ItLid"  I,,V"n" 

10  tlmo  saves  nine.”  Mr.  Barton  and  M,  I  ’  •  A  screw 
ourtesy.  With  a  slight  variation  of  phrase'  mV  ( d  1  \c  ‘l‘t'-'r 
n formed  them  through  bissecretarv  that  “  U?  '  , 

uite  unjustly.  What  is  tln.t  i  i  c  ct  ot  vitup  ration  ; 

J  7-  W  hat  is  that  kind  of  statement  which,  having 


al  pleasure  to  us  to 

S’S:  ;;s,r„e  « 

candidate  at  a  municipal  eleciion.  He  ,vas  net  elected  bn't  ids 
impudence  ,n  opposing  the  Caucus  was  justly  punished  t 
summons  for  corrupt,  practices.  After  at  least’one  ad  journment 
he  pj-rndp..!  Kad.cal  witness,  one  Heron,  absconded-Te” the 
iow ’  inxanable  fashion  of  inconvenient  Radical  witnesses  and  of 
witnes-es  inconvenient  to  Radicals  at  Birmingham.  All  this  s 
as  plain  sailing  as  the  track  from  the  Downs  to  S  il  . 

on7wo  Sa,"Jijfr  ba,U  !'eSfS’a.cc°rding  to  recent  rt' v 

posite^or1  conglomerate  toTST™  2  £  — 

thT2e!-thr  fmP08i,i“  of  Ja^i»  and  jBoaz  is  kid  open  & 
geolo  ical  lnmuier  of  legal  process;  sometimes  it  i°nf 

pper  stoiy  of  the  temple,  neglects  the  peddlin«-  analyses 
impertinent  science.  Some  day,  no  doubt  Jk„ 
will  comedown  with  a  crash;  L  th,?l Sue  is  noMet^ ^  Mean 

2ut  it  “  nit0  eV1>eCt  Mr‘  Chamherluin  to  know  anythin- 
about  it.  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  there  ”  he  declines  tn 

enter  into  correspondence,  he  instructs  his  secretary  to  remark  that 
Abracadabra  is  a  second  intention,  or  words  to  that  efkct  This 
makes  some  lories  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  (it  is  whis 
pered)  some  very  weak-kneed  Liberals,  shocked  -Tiered  Sllr 

Clu  lndlgnaat’  ■  Th,ese  feelinoS  are  worthy  of  much  sympathy 
but  they  are  distinctly  unplnlosophical.  they  assume  in  Mr’ 

brains  than  morals  or  manners.  Stun-  bv  some  little  «,„! v 

V  ““  tl,nt  "WmlfeLiJj.’- 

.,iokbC"^ 

be  a.  Lrentleman  Hirl  I  P  'f  "  1/  1  •  V  ’  pietended  to 

tUnr  f[  !u  L  ,d .  \  1  ar  be  H  from  us  to  assert  or  insirmato 

;.w„  Ini’iu.J J,S  “i“'«;np5ol0tto 

; 

not  declare  them  guiltless  of  any  such  practices  would  1  n  ‘ 

oreUSn-‘gR  j  A/rp  ll,aiuberlalQ  llad  b,’eu  ihe  Duke  of  Wellin-ton' 
or  Sir  Robert  Reel,  or  the  late  Mr.  Henley  or  il,«  m 

Hopes  ot  Mr.  (  liamberlain  following,  or  to  blow  tin-  ('or, I  • 

outside  of  the  windows  of  llighbui'y’.  NnilhStf 

I  rnZT1':  W0U  <  P'0ducc  1,10  8lixl‘test  effect  on  Mr.  (JlLmberl  ilu’s 
1  I  n  3’  H,nd  1,,I  ^Peeling  him  to  attend  to  inconvenient 
evidence  or  to  withdraw  unjust  charges  a-ninst  persons  hk 
assailants  are  making  a  mistake  only  a  little  less  grotesque  til  ,n 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  lie  would  act  up  to  Japanese  or  a 
Oasuhan  pundonor.  A  s  we  are  about  (so  men  sav)  t  o  have 7n  ,  - 

creased  number  of  public  men  of  the  type  of  which  Air  (’Inn  l  i 

*,  >t  always  lie  acknowledged  wftli  the  utmost  ll- ,  '  " 
eminent  and  accomplished  examnle  it  I,  ii  rankness,  an 

. . .  »impl.  f.cu  Liu  b. “pZSrtrf  ?£  T”"-"*  . ' 

quite  unintentionally  and  unwittingly  mad,,  m,  ’ 

U..M  Hindoo.  ITooi  lh.t  Urn.  ^ 
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Vexatious  suits  were  brought  against  him,  his  ProP®^ 
stroved,  his  servants  decoyed  away  or  frightened.  In  vain 
the  law  -  he  was  sworn  out  of  every  case.  At  length  another  native 
whom  he  had  befriended  came  to  him  and  said  “  You  do ^not  under¬ 
stand  these  things  ;  give  me  a  small  sum  of  money  -  letje 
alone  ”  The  Englishman  was  luth  to  do  this,  loi  he 
foolish  prejudices  of  liis  race  in  pne-Chamberlainian  days  Bat  J 
1 ; j  last  and  a  little  after  one  of  his  enemy  s  boats  beavi  y 

on  the  Ganges,  and  a  little  later  .till  h,e  enemy  s 

latter  part  of  the  story  is  frankly  immoral.  But  theie  uboui  o 
wrong  in  using  it  to  illustrate  the  position  that  when  »  »> 
Turkey  you  should  at  least  not  expect  the  Turkeys  to  do  as 

don't  do.  _ _ _ 

LORD  CADOGAN  ON  THE  TURF. 


rnHE  opinions  of  one  who  has  just  filled  the  office Decial ^ntTrest 

T  .<;>.« >{*sSS-KS£s; Sr'xepS 

the  Club  Which  wields  autocratic  power  c ow  the  Turf  ^ave  8pecia 
W r  Sr  more 

numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  Lord  Cadogan j®  ° 

*•  The  State  of  the  Turf  ”  in  the  current  number  of  the  lent™  /My 
Wpmpw  has  therefore  considerable  importance,  for  the  authoi 
liemew  h  t  olpce  resigned  his  stewardship  to 

tkeEartof  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  when  the  last  annual  change 
the  Lai  1  oi  oum  large  t0  be  effectively  treated  m  a 

page!  p»ic„.nrl ,  »  Lord  Cadogan  %$£%£ 

He' S'iSfo1^  hmf 'compelled  ttTconfine  himself  almost  ex- 
Snsivel’v  to  two  phases  of  the  question-selling  races  and  ready- 
inev  he  tin--on  both  of  which  subjects  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  smd”  though  there  are  many  other  matters  upon  which  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  views  of  the  ^-bteward. 

A  great  weakness  of  Turf  legislation  is  that  rules  are  made  for 

an  ideal  and  non-existent  state  ot  things  ;  ^  „00d 

not  -IS  it  is  If  all  horses  were  Derby  and  Uip  horses,  n  pOou 

esteemed  by  many  judges  as  good  “^^1° n“  or  a 

v£;urB  On^LTonLrv'such  horses  are  rarely  found.  The 

poses  does  wonders.  I  he  dam  ot_ ltooer  ^  ^  ^  vfirv  best  mares 


netitors  Even  this  did  not  go  far  enough,  because, in  the  scarcity 
of  wei'dit-for-age  races,  good  horses  were  entered  lor  handicaps,  to 
whicb°  moreover,  a  further  impetus  was  given,  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  a  horse’s  “  form ”  at  weight  for  became  known, 
and  thus  interfered  with  betting.  It  was  necessary  for  Clerks  ot 
Courses  to  go  a  step  lower,  and  institute  selling  races,  which. 
Lord  Cadon-an  says,  are  “  more  capable  of  being  used  solely  o 
gambling  purposes,  and  more  liable  to  be  subject  to  ‘  arrangement 
bv  unscruLlous  owners,  than  any  other.”  Selling  races  no  doubt 
facilitate  abuses,  and  these  abuses  are  practised  because  the  owners 
'T  Xt  »llU  “  selling  platers  "  are  as  a  rale  men  who  race 
simply  to  make  money,  and  not  as  the  higher  class  of  owner  ^race, 
Drimarilv  or  exclusively  lor  the  sake  of  the  spoil.  I  he  heroic 
measure^would  he  to  abolish  selling  races,  but  practical  racing  men 
know  that  this  is  impossible.  Selling  races  as  at  present  carried  t  a 
are  the  vital  principle  of  most  meetings,  for  they  constitute  an  u 
failiiio-  source  of  revenue.  Entries  for  these  contests  are  always  to- 
be  obtained,  and  the  meeting  usually  benefits  in  aether  way,  for 
in  selling  races  the  winner,  as  a  rule,  is  sold  foi  moie  than  the 
mice  at  which  he  is  entered  to  he  sold.  This  sum  is  all  that  the 
owner  receives,  and  the  surplus  is  divided  between  the  ownei  of 
the  second  horse  and  the  conductors  of  the  meeting.  It  is  one  of 
Lord  Soimn’s  chief  complaints  that  in  some  ot  these  Belling 
races  an  owner  can  practically  handicap  his  ®^°^0eV“ote°U££ 
the  race  be  not  professedly  a  handicap.  Thus,  to  fiuotc  U 
lordship  “  an  owner  can  run  a  horse  worth,  say,  1,000  sovs.,  to  no 
sold  either  for  that  price  or  not  to  be  sold,  in  which  case  he  would 

Tbs  extra  or  for  400  sovs.,  when  he  would  carry  8  lbs 
cany  14  lbs.  extra ,  .  ■+  f  when  he  would 

Ip.q  than  his  original  weight ;  or  lor  200  sovs.,  wueu  uo 

ctrrv  12  lbs  less;  and  the  owner  thus  enjoys  the  inestimable 

“o  lid  md.TT.igS  ^wogld  co»vl?t  tile  probability  of  M» 

Lord  Cadogan  is  her.spea jkmg; 
the  highest  class  of  selling  races,  such  as  the  Trial  Stakes  at  Ascot 
or  theCOraven  at  Goodwood,  and  clever  owners  110  doubt  otten  act 

as  here  described.  The  game,  however,  is  a  “I'too'  sTvT  for 
one  Here  is  a  man  offering  a  horse  woith  1,000  sov  . 

200*  sovs.  The  stakes  may  he  worth  300/.  more.  lf  he  le[®  h'f 
horse  go  to  win  the  race  would  thus  cost  him  s°oL  It  is,  ot 
hoise  D  ,  heavily  that  he  seeks  to  convert  the  loss  into  a 

course,  ^.T  ^L  m  y  fetch  by  auction  even  more  than  the 

tookm»k»rs  perlectl, WJ  "0„  “t*5  Hermit,  and  ‘  wont 

SSS^SSi  U  year  to  be  sold  ier  yooi 
a  large  sum,  wa  j  cari.ie(i  0ff  one  race  with  odds  ot 

iT'a'inT unexpectedly  at  the  finish  and  upsetting  the  “  good  thing. 
fie‘  ‘  P.  tr,n--iciio”na  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be,. 
SSiSS  ^k  particular 


wuexiier  uus  uaiwv,u««  - p  ,  w  ^ 

In  ordinary  selling  races,  where  those  who  price 

J  ^4-  r  s-\l  nun  Plftim  tfXLl’ft 


K  SSETS.  dam  Sri^nce  omnof  ^.“'e  I 
!■’  Sl'&l ‘’atVd  derided  ’for  gL*S  54 

ut ike  »»»  Crucifix  to  the  end,  and  her  bones,  »..h  hose  of  ft. 

JSS  W-  fat  of  training.  tj-^^ 

their  stables  that  handicaps  were  invented.  H«e  r 
apportioned  according  to  the  presumed  capacity  of  the  com 


?rrh-Chmresal"-  toS  TKr^t's^;  c7u  claim  extra 
allowances  of  weight,  the  lowest  allowance  is  almost  invariably 

question  is,  How  is  sue  .  vuvino.  \a  the  horse  with 

be  passed  prohibiting  an  WOuld  scarcely  be  possible,  how- 

lo^ioo^dtad^d'r  lockup  Club  could 
hardly  make  a  rule  forbidding  a  «■>  »'«  '»  SooT^ 

sold  ,  ( j)  *  j  /  4 \  +he  conditions  containod  in  tua 

soldier  the  same  SU.1U  Ce4Lrced-nTmely,  that  every  horse 

Erench  racing  i  u  es  s  ou  Jiable  t0  be  claimed  previous,  to 

entered  tor  a .  sell  'umnvx.  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  alter 

the  race  in  f  tbese  recommendations  we  agree  ;  the 

it  is  run.  . “  ible  though  it  would  check  no  crying  evil , 

second  is  obviously  sensible  tnoug^  ^  usually  carried  out,  it 

the  third,  as  we  have »  >  ^  possible  allowance  of 

being  the  custom  tor  which  Lord  Cadogau  advocates 

enough  of  the  .er,  mode. -a.,  ml «  ^  SZdifall. 

collusion  between  °^n|f  01  all  Turf  ev.ls  is  universally  re- 

That  betting  is  at  the  root  oi  a*1-1  ,d.  it  it9 

cognized.  To  .«ogn.ze  tto  .8  one  ft  ,  hi!  „ticl,  to 

another.  Stout  much  hSpe  of  reforming  the 

the  subject,  thouc  -  •  ..hraseoloGy  his  lordship  says, 

abuse  In  somewhat  eccentue  pnraseoio  y  u  o  .  ,  1  e 
Legislature  has  made  some  attempts  to  deal  with  a  vice 
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which  though  it  is  not  confined  to  horse-racing  alone,  supplies 
the  speculator  with  the  easiest  and  most  popular  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  his  gambling:  propensities.”  Though  Lord  Cadogan 
would  be  unable  to  parse  the  sentence  and  make  meaning  of  it,  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  drift,  and  will  agree  that  “  experience 
does  not  warrant  us  in  anticipating  much  from  Parliamentary 
interference  in  mitigation  of  the  great  and  increasing  evil.”  The 
only  remedy  which  Lord  Cadogan  can  suggest  is  to  enforce  the 
laws  which  already  exist  against  ready-inoney  bettino-.  It  is 
however,  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  in  the  Jockey  Club  and  out¬ 
side  that  select  body,  that  the  mischief  which  arises  from  ready- 
money  betting  is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  even  that  there 'is 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which  no  man 
incurs  liabilities  which  he  cannot  discharge.  To'  legally  recognize 
the  practice  of  betting  is  impossible.  Gambling  is  at  all  times  an 
evil,  more  or  less  mitigated  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  sub¬ 
versive  of  morality  in  many  ways,  and  is  altogether  indefensible 
on  any  legitimate  grounds.  That  it  is  foolish,  that  the  professional 
betting-man  beats  the  amateur  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  that  with  scarcely  an  exception  bookmakers  accumulate 
fortunes  and  backers  lose  them,  are  well-known  facts  on  which  it 
is  useless  to  dwell,  for  the  reason  that  men  will  bet.  No  one  dares 
to  make  the  proposal  that  gamblmgonthe  Turf  should  be  legalized 
and  betting-men  licensed  ;  if  it  were  made,  no  responsible  authority 
would  support  it,  though  many  practical  persons  would  recognize 
undoubted  benefits  which  would  arise — always  admitting  that  it 
is  impossible  to  stop  betting.  As  for  facilities  for  betting,  if  they 
did  not  readily  present  themselves,  they  would  be  readily  made. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  Lord  Cadogan’s  statement 
that  “  ready-money  betting  is  the  only  kind  of  betting  that  can  be 
indulged  in  by  those  whose  circumstances  prevent  them  receiving 
credit.”  So  enormous  are  the  profits  of  the  bookmaker  that  few  men 
who  desired  to  bpt  would  fail  to  find  some  one  to  hook  their 
wagers.  Wretched  lads  are  said  to  rob  their  masters’  tills  to 
get  money  to  put  on  the  “certainties”  and  “good  things ”  of 
which  foolish  people  talk.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  tliey^would 
fail  to  find  some  scoundrel  to  bet  with,  and  then  they  would  rob 
the  tills  (if  the  masters  did  not  take  care  of  their  money)  after  the 
race,  when  the  “  certainty  ”  had  been  beaten.  The  trade  done  by 
many  of  the  ready-monev  bookmakers  is  known  to  be  enormous, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  "done  with  casual  racegoers  who  do  not 
want  to  keep  a  betting-book  and  to  make  a  serious  business 
of  their  little  speculations.  Such  men— they  may  be  found  by 
scores  on  the  lawn  at  Sandowu  and  elsewhere — take  a  few  notes 
and  a  handful  of  sovereigns  with  them  when  they  “  go  racing,” 
not  caring  very  much  whether  they  win  a  few  pounds  or  lose'a 
portion  of  what  they  have  ;  they  will  in  the  latter  case  diue  none 
the  worse;  the  money  in  their  pocket  is  the  price  they  are  ready 
to  pay  for  their  day's  sport  if  luck  be  against  them.  For  some 
reason  or  other— usually  a  bad  one— they  “  fancy  ”  a  certain  horse, 
and  risk  a  sovereign  or  two  on  him  ;  the  gossip' of  the  racecourse’ 
convinces  them  that  another  horse  “  cannot  be  beaten.”  and  they 
put  their  5/.  or  10I.  on  him  according  to  the  extent  of  their  faith. 

It  is  better  that  this  large  class  of  racegoers  should  speculate 
in  this  way  than  on  credit,  because  they  are  almost  certain  to  bet 
more  heavily  if  the  bets  are  booke  !.  They  think  the  “good 
thing  is  certain  to  “  come  off,”  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  write 
down  sol.  as  5 1.  Towards  the  end  of  a  bad  day— and  days  have 
a  habit  of  being  bad— the  temptation  to  have  a  plunge  to  »-et  their 
money  back  is.  often  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  This  ''class  of 
backer  settles  Iris  account  on  Monday  ;  but  it  would  have  been  verv 
much  better  for  him  if  he  had  taken  in  his  pocket  what  he  could 
almrd  to  lose,  and,  having  lost  it,  had  ceased  to  bet.  Theoretically 
it  is,  we  know,  easy  to  answer  all  this,  but  we  speak  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  the  racecourse.  Lord  Cadogan  raav  reasonably 
add  in  reply  that  the  sort  of  men  we  have  just  been  describing 
are  much  more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  the  class  on 


scaDdftls,  it  is  easier  to  hint  at  fraud  than  to  prove  it.  Losers  are 
apt  to  be  suspicious.  I  he  public  must  be  content  with  the  know- 

Jw*?®  Stewards  ot'  the  Jockey  Club  are  always  on  the 
aleit,  that  their  powers  to  punish  all  offences  are  ample,  and  that 
such  powers  will  infallibly  be  used  with  wholesome  severity  if  a 
case  is  made  out.  On  more  than  one  recent  occasion  they  have 
shown  a  disposriion  to  act  by  warning  off  offenders  or  bf  with¬ 
olding  licences.  Lord  Cadogan  13  a  little  querulous  as'to  the 
disheartening  nature  of  the  Stewards’  labours.  Those  men  who 
he  says,  raise  the  “  chorus  of  dissent  and  hostile  criticism  ”  are 
chonsters  whom  a  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  may  treat  with 
contemptuous  indiflerence.  ■' 
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ill  he  seeks  to  abolish  ready-inoney  betting.  On  the 
whole,  the  abolition  would  injure  no  worthy  member  of  society  • 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ellect,  however,  and  it  is  then 
doubtful  whether  it  would  benefit  any  one. 

In  the  condemnation  of  what  are  called  gale-money  meeting— 
b  *°  Bay>  where  there  is  a  charge  for  admission  to  (he  "round 
■  /  •  held— Lord  Cadogan  does  not  join.  There  is 

"i'  h  to  be  raid  in  their  favour.  When  such  a  match  as 
that  between  Hying  Dutchman  and  Voltigeur  took  place,  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  it  any  horse-loving  Englishman  had  been  pre- 
v..„t"(1  from  seeing  lt.  A  fringe  of  rascaldom  and  ruffianism 
hedges  the  Tnrf .however,  and  at  gate-money  meetings  it  is  easier 
t"  '  «lude 1  objectionable  persons  and  to  maintain  order  among  the 
more  troublesome  ones  who  gain  admi-eion.  On  the  whole,  Lord 
an, nran  thinks  these  meetings  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
:  m  u  of  racing.  here  are  many  important  questions  upon 

wh  ,-h  the  writer  says  little  or  nothing.  We  should  have  liked  to 
f  ad  him  more  urgently  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  the  diminu- 
tion  or  better  still  the  abolition,  of  five-furlong  races  for  horses 
out  two  years  old.  It  19  absurd  to  talk  of  racehorses  that  cannot  1 
stay  for  six  furlongs.  A  rule  lately  passed  that  there  must  in 
every  days  card  be  two  races  of  a  mile  or  upward- is  wi-e  anil 
serviceable.  A  few  words  might  have  been  added  as  to  the 
present  minimum  weight  in  handicaps.  Can  Lord  Cadogan  advance 
any  cogent  reason  nga.nst  a  minimum  of  6  st.  instead  of  5  st.  7  lb- 
Un  behalf  <.!  such  an  increase  there  is  much  to  be  said  Little 
boys  who  cannot  control  the  animals  they  ride,  or  cannot  at 
any  rate  “pet  them  out,”  in  technical  phraseology,  would  bo 
loss  common.  As  for  jockey-rings,  syndicates,  and  other  current 


HP  HE  saying  that  London  is  a  small  world  is  as  trite  as  it  is 
true.  No  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  so  truly  cosmo¬ 
politan.  Not  even  Nijm  Novgorod  at  the  Fair-time  can  show 
among  its  visitors  so  many  varieties  of  dress  and  shades  of  com¬ 
plexion  as  are  forthcoming  on  any  day  of  the  week  in  London. 
Almost  every  nationality  under  the  sun  has  its  haunt  in  this  most 
hospitable  town,  ihe  Lascars  have  their  quarter,  the  Chinese 
t  ieir  opium-dens,  the  Indians  their  recognized  lodgiucrs-  while 
coming  nearer  home,  the  European  nations  all  have  tle’ir  well- 
defined  colonies,  into  which  no  “foreigner”  is  admitted.  The 
arrival,  therefore,  of  a  Japanese  village  in  our  midst  is  no  great 
innovation.  Ihe  only  ditierence  between  this  and  other  immigra¬ 
tion  is  that  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  Asiatics  have  reached  our  shores 
only  as  waifs  and  strays  ;  whereas  the  Japanese  have  come  hag  and 
jaggage,  with  tlieir  waves  and  children,  their  houses  and  their 
shops,  their  temples  and  their  theatres,  and  practically  they  have 
as  it  were,  transplanted  a  village  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  Fusi- 
yama,  with  all  its  life  and  industries,  to  Humphrey's  Hall 
Ixnightsbrrdge,  J  ’ 

Ihe  object  which  Mr.  Tanaker,  the  promoter  and  manager  of 
the  exhibition,  had  in  view  in  introducing  this  new  show  to  the 
English  public  was,  he  tells  us  iu  his  pamphlet,  to  bring  Japan 
and  Japanese  affairs  more  prominently  forward,  and  to  interest  the 
people  of  England  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  his  countrymen 
ibis  is  a  most  laudable  ambition;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  ot  late  years  we  have  not  read,  seen,  and  heard  enouo-h 
or  even  more  than  enough,  of  Japanese  arts  and  industries.  The’ 
extraordinary  rage  for  everything  Japanese  which  took  the  town 
by  storm  a  few  years  ago  is  beginning  to  tame  down.  The  violence 
ot  the  rapture  for  old  enamels,  blue  and  white  porcelain,  and 
ivory  netsukes  which  seized  every  one  who  had,  or  who  professed 
to  have,  a  taste  lor  art  was  too  excessive  to  last  long,  and  now  we 
are  becoming  conscious  of  the  languor  which  inevitably  follows  a 
„*fr-  „VV  ®  “ave  1,0811  called  upon  to  admire  the  “  reds  ”  and  the 
blues  ot  Japanese  artists  and  the  free  sketchy  style  of  Japanese 
draughtsmen  until  we  are  tempted  to  run  from  the  face  of  col¬ 
lectors  who  are  still  victims  to  the  craze;  and  we  have  read  ad 
nauseam  shelves  fu  l  of  books  on  Japan,  written,  for  the  most  part, 
by  enthusiastic  “globe-trotters”  who  have  wanted  words  to  ex¬ 
press  their  admiration  for  the  arts  and  productions  of  the  people. 

J11  many  accounts  this  unnatural  furore  is  to  be  regretted.  In 
the  first  place,  it  lias  so  satiated  people  that  it  is  to  tef'eared  they 
will  be  tempted  to  withdraw  the  justadmiration  due  to  that  which 
is  essentially  admirable.  The  Japanese  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  strong  artistic  leeling.  They  are  born  artists,  and  it  is 
clilhcult  to  imagine  anything  more  skilfully  harmonious  than 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours  in  their  paintings  or  more  graceful 
than  the  better  specimens  of  tlieir  ceramic  art.  These  are  things 
of  beauty,  and  should  be  joys  for  ever.  But  they  are  doomed  to 

sufiernowjustas  Italian  Majolicaand Chelsea  china  havein  their  turn 

sullered,  and  it  must  be  some  time  before  they  become  permanently 
established  at  their  true  level.  But  the  effect  of  this  excessive  run 
on  Japanese  productions  has  also  been  most  disastrous  to  the  art 
1,  •  .  ,  temptation  to  produce  rapidly  in  response  to  tho 

demand  has  had  a  most  deteriorating  effect  on  the  modern  artists. 

W  orlis  of  a  kind  to  which  months  used  to  be  devoted  are  now 
j  turned  out  in  as  many  dais,  and  since  time  and  care  are  needed 
,  l0Ii  the  Pr?Per  hhxing  of  the  native  colours,  tho  hardly-pressed 
painter  takes  refuge  111  ready-made  aniline  paints  and  other 
1  “f  *lP  P^cpa rations  of  pigments.  These  results  were  inevitable,  but 
it  the  Government  dees  not  improve  away  the  arts  and  tastes  of 
the  people  as  well  as  their  clogs  and  robes,  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  will  ns  inevitably  reassert  itself,  and  tho  present  order  of 
luiperlect  workmanship  will  pass  away. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Japanese  people  which  is  always 
interesting,  and  that  is  on  the  side  of  their  national  character. 

Hie  history  ol  the  revolution  which  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
threw  oft  the  swathing  bauds  of  an  Oriental  despotism,'  and 
give  freedom  and  power  of  motion  to  tho  national  fife,  forms  a 
sinking  chapter  in  Oriental  records;  and  tho  steady  advance  which 
lias  since  been  made  in  the  path  of  civilization  commands  our 
respect,  not  only  for  the  statesmen  whose  far-sighted  wisdom 
directs  the  movement,  but  for  tho  people  who  have  intelligence) 
enough  to  trust  tlieir  destinies  iu  the  hands  of  these  leaders.  A 
visitor  to  the  Japanese  village  may  ensily  recognize  iu  the  bearing 
and  manner  of  the  villagers  some  of  the  traits  of  character  which 
have  led  to  these  happy  results.  There  is  a  remarkable  intelligence 
of  both  feature  and  expression  111  most  of  them,  and  coupled  w  ith 
this  there  is  a  brightness  ol  manner  und  a  celerity  of  movement 
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?.  l“o  wi»“  r£  to’  the  shops  there  are  tea:lious»,  where 
L.  '.li,,..  maidens  dispense  the  tea  grown  on  their  net, teh.lK  1  his 
tea  which  will  he  recognized  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 

srowths  of  the  Indian  plantations,  is  already  much  drunk  in 

United  States,  «nd  deser.es  more  patronage  -  a 

theatrehas  beeu^added  to  the  tillage,  where  wrestlers  strngg1® 

native  band.  _ _ _ 

TI1E  Peterborough  TOWER  CONTROVERSY. 

milE  Bishop  of  Peterborough  the  other  day  confessed  to  an 
T  nncomtorfabie  feeling  that  he  might  he  "  «^,h.ted  '  a 
dreadful  example  ’  ’  on  some  temperance  platforms.  Ike  late  tne 
eloquent  prelate  professed  to  dread  for  himself  may  be  said,  on 
other  ground s,  to  be  threatening  the  Chapter  of  his  Cathedral. 

The  difficulties  that  reverend  body  involved  themselves  in  w 
like  the  Irishman  who  killed  his  pig  to  save  it  from  dying-tney 
resolved  to  take  down  their  central  tower,  the  magistra  turns 
ot-  their  noble  minster,  to  prevent  it  from  tailing  about  their  ea  , 
mav  well  render  them  a  “  dreadful  example  ”  to  all  other  Chap-ers, 
Sm  it  warns  to  look  well  to  the  stability  of  the  ancient  abncs 
of  which  they  are  the  temporary  guardians  and  ^  7tS  in 
Tii-nfessional  advice  to  be  prepared  to  fo.low  it.  A  stitcu 
time  ”  we  all  know,  “  saves  nine.”  It  would  have  required  many 
stitches  to  have  kept  up  Peterborough  tower.  Indeed,  nothin0 
nhl  have  sufficed  to  save  it—  tenui  tibicine  fultam  irorn  tailing 
rr  L  comSe«  ™“»,l, -action  ot  it,  tour  leg,.  All  wore  m.oqna 
tho  woSIhoj  h,d  to  do.  How  unequal  wa,  hardly  realized  tdl 
their  demolition  revealed  the  badness  oi  them  construction  ,  mere 
Se  rf  ashlar,  tilled  in  with  »“«  without  bond  or  proper 
cement  One  poor  crazy  pier  only  kept  its  place  Dy  neiiio 
snlffited  up  like  a  broken  limb.  The  wonder  was  as  with 
many  Norman  towers,  how  it  had  stood  so  long.  T  e  P 
tisecf  eye  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  fresh  from  his  colossal 
i  ,  t  Alban’s  and  St  David’s,  when  called  m  to  advise  the 
^Stc^*™****  he  danger.  Hie  advice  was 
■  1  j  lo^iairp  The  tower  ou°ht  to  be  treated  as  those  we 
£?£  SSdW W  Upheld  bv  timber  ehor^  the  a.cle, 
braced  with  centering,  one  by  one  the  minous  leg 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  solid  masonry,  on  a  deeply-laid  and 
sufficient  foundation.  There  was  no  difficulty,  certainly  no  ns  >, 
about  the  work.  It  bad  been  accomplished  again  and  again  wit 
nerfect  safety.  One  pier  bad  been  thus  treated  by  himself  at 
fet  -Ylban’s ;  "two  piers  at  St.  David’s;  while,  at  a  still  earlier  date, 
the  late  xMr.  Cottmgham  had  boldly  removed  and  replaced  all  four 
uiers  at  Hereford,  without  the  slightest  risk  or  disturbance  of  the 
fabric  they  supported.  But  the  work  would  ceitainly  be  a  costly 
one  and  it  was  not  urgent.  There  was  no  immediate  fear 
,•  t’],e  tower  falling.  So  the  report  was  received,  discussed, 

d  shelved  Temporary  measures  were  adopted  to  stave  otl  any 

actual  danger.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  remedy  the  ori¬ 
ginal  evil,  and  much  precious  time  was  lost.  Meanwhile  the  crush- 
in<r  went  on.  Cracks  widened,  fissures  yawned,  new  points 
of  weakness  were  developed,  until,  some  two  years  since, 

the  condition  of  the  tower  became  80 without ‘delay 
was  evident  that  measures  must  he  taken  without  deny 

to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  as  had  happened  four-and- 
t  wen  tv  years  before  at  Chichester.  In  the  meantime  the  gie. 
cathedral  restorer  of  our  age  had  passed  away  ^he  architect  on 
whom  his  mantle  had  so  worthily  iallen,  Mr.  J.  B.  iears°n,  was 
Tailed  in  to  advise  the  Chapter.  He  felt  as  little  doubt  as.  Sir 

(i  G  Scott  had  done  that  the  lantern  could  be  kept  in  its  position, 

its  shattered  walls  held  together,  and  its  tottering  supports  one 
bv  "one  rebuilt.  If  the  Chapter  resolved  on  this  plan  he  was 
iTidv  at  once  to  carry  it  out.  This,  we  think,  would  have  been  the 
wisest  course.  The'  original  work  would  _  ^.been^ proved 


St  aCndU,(which  would  have  been  no  small  gain)  the  whole  of 
the  miserable  controversy  which  has  since  arisen  would  have  been 
averted  We  should  have  been  spared  the  letters  and  replies, 
statements  and  counter-statements,  hard  blows  dealt  by  practised 
bitters  never  careful  to  spare  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  di.ler 
from  them,  and  mutual  accusations  of  bad  faith,  which  certainly 

do  not  contribute  to  the  amenities  of  controversy.  There  would 

have  been  none  of  the  rufiled  tempers  and  irritated  feelings  whic 
threaten  a  breach  between  those  who  ought  to  live  to  e 
ther  as  brethTen  ;  the  Dean  and  his  Committee  with  Mr. 
Pearson  taking  one  side,  the  Canons  another,  the  Bishop— with 
(questionable  judgment—  supporting  the  Chapter  against  their  head, 
and  threatening  to  withdraw  his  subscription  it  the  course  fayouted 
by  him  were  not  taken  ;  and  last,  not  least,  we  should  not  have 


seen  a  band  of  so-called  “  experts  ” .  making  coupon  worse  con¬ 
founded  by  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  and  the  ohu.t  'V  J 
with  which  some  of  them  have  made  those  ^ 

one  of  their  number  has  introduced  a  new  dement  nto  the  dispute 
bv  m-oduchm-  a  fresh  design  ot  his  own,  very  pretty  in 
Set  S  ee, iii.lv  never  .toed,  no.,  if  «  betove  at,  i»t» 
authority,  “  se  ipso  teste,”  ever  coultl  stand  on  the  top  of  rete  - 
borough*  tower ;  and,  finally,  to  .  make  all  things  pleasant,  &u 
Edmund  Beckett  dashing  in,  in  a  fine  berserkn  rage. 

Bui  all  Ibis  is  past  praying  for.  It  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  It  was  said  to  be  cheaper  to  pull  down  than  to  strengthen 
and  restore  And  so  the  tower  is  down,  and  unless  tne 
Cathedral  is  to  continue  in  its  present  half-ruined  state,  with 
“  maimed  rites,”  bald  and  undignified,  performed  in  an  ex¬ 
temporized  choir,  fitted  up,  parish-church  fashion,  in  the 

eastern  hays  of  the  nave,  steps  must  be  t  ken  foi  puttm 
nn  a  train  On  this  all  parties  are  agreed.  But  how  tins  is  to  ne 

done°‘in  what  form  it  is  to  be  rebuilt,  on  that  point  the  controveisy 
ratres  On  the  merits  of  this  controversy  as  a  question  of  good  hut 
weTave  So  call  to  enter.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  terms 
of  the  original  appeal  for  subscriptions  have  been  adhered  to  aud 
whether  the  contract  will  or  will  not  he  broken  by  the  adoption  of 
Mr  Pearson’s  new  designs.  These  waters  are  too  troubled  foi  us 
f^aretohsSin  We  desire  simply  to  call  attention  to  the .fact 
which  is  abundantly  proved  by  speeches  and l  lette rs > 

Perowne  himself,  that  the  original  proposal  was  to 
lantern  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any  alteration  of  i  s  cha  acte 
either  by  heightening  its  base,  adding  a  fiesh  stoiy, ,  or  in  any 
XT  way.  The  Dean,  in  answering  a  letter  of  the  Society  fm 
Se  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  ’-in  tins  case '  a  nlIs8  ' 

fillincr  their  proper  mission— “O  si  sicomma!  — Maich  1st, 

states  “  the  Tower  will  be  accurately  reconstructed  stone  for  stone 

before  .  .  .  and  though  of  course  they  could  not  help  the  tovvei 
looking  newer  than  before,  yet  in  every  other  respect  it  would  not 
only  he  exactly  the  same  in  appearance,  but  better  in  eveiy  wa  v . 

It  mav  be  naturally  asked  what  has  caused  this  change  m  the 
E.“  ?".e  ofSi?  Why  h.s  he  thus  tuv.ed  ro.ii.d  . 

•  *  l  Irtvi  0  TIip  q  nawpi’  it  WG  111  IS  til  It  G  DOtj  11-' 

*.  «r..  - 

lhe  “te.  hntotL”  of  the  Abbot  Watervill*  Norman  bower 
aud  of  the  eastern  and  western  lantern  arches,  used  as  so  muu 
WdiL  stone  w“th  the  customary  contempt  shown  by  early 
HS  of  their  rede«  ,n  the  no.  ..oho, 

i»  ***  “>■«»  I 

7  SUSrSi  should  follow  hill,  i.  hie  deeire  to  3- 

! 

to,™  ZIT To  .dipt  Mr.  Freeman's  words  ..  bis 
..  ,  personality  ’  with  witch 

C^opSb^urleitdinsjoi»»*^^J^oat^M^^w 

ready  to  retake  their  old  places  in  the  walls  and  windows.  In  the 

name  of  common  sense  and  historical  propriety  Sg  leUel.' 

toT.pto“^rth“toCod  fa“h  aal  promised,  raping  let 
.  i  on,l  loved  it  The  compromise  suggested  by  tne 

win  aatisfv  nobody.  If  the  Chapter  is  to  sin,  it  baa  Deuc 
will  satisiy  noDouy  Pea  £  design  in  toto,  spire  and  all, 

i»»tem  f°l’»rsb“  M?  IWn  'would  h?»oS.  i-es,  as  Hay 
-  ”E  — 'a:  k^rtX-  ".ho  to  ter# 


we 
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arches  and  the  arcades  above  them.  One  arch  is  round,  the 
other  three  are  pointed.  If  all  were  round-headed,  the  effect 
would  he  more  harmonious.  Yet  we  do  not  find  that  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  when  restoring  that  tower,  ever  suggested  any  alteration 
of  their  form.  Neither  did  he  at  Ripon,  where  the  plea  is  far 
more  urgent.  For  there  the  semicircular  and  pointed  arches  are 
not  opposite  to  one  another,  as  they  are  at  Peterborough,  and 
while  the  southern  pier  of  the  western  arch  has  been  altered  and 
raised,  that  to  Ihe  north,  together  with  the  semicircular  arch 
above,  preserves  the  unaltered  Norman.  There  are  few  of  our 
cathedrals  and  minsters  in  which  we  may  not  find  blots  we  should 
he  glad  to  remove,  omissions  which  might  be  made  good,  mistakes 
which  could  be  rectified— nay,  pieces  of  downright  ugliness  to  be 
acknowledged  and  deplored.  The  temptation  may  be  great  to  add 
the  deficient  pinnacles  to  the  ponderous  lantern  tower  of  York 
Minster,  and  to  supply  a  crown  like  that  at  Newcastle  to  the  central 
tower  of  Durham,  and  to  finish  the  western  towers  of  Wells  with 
the  “tops”  they  so  evidently  require.  But  to  do  this  would 
destroy  the  personality  of  each  of  these  great  churches  They 
might  be  the  more  beautiful  for  the  addition,  but  they  would 
cease  to  be  the  great  historical  monuments  they  are.  For  better 
or  worse,  in  all  their  main  features,  we  must  accept  our 
mediaeval  buildings  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  our  unrivalled  inheritance.  It  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  our 
own  fancies  upon  them,  or,  by  destroying  features  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  our  taste,  and  so  blotting  out  whole  pages  of  their 
architectural  history,  to  try  to  reproduce  what  they  were  when 
they  came  first  from  their  original  architect’s  hands.  Our  duty  is 
an  humbler  and  simpler  one — to  repair  the  decays  of  time,  to  restore 
the  devastation  of  violence  and  neglect,  and  so  to  hand  down  the 
glorious  heritage  unimpaired^  to  the  generation  to  come.  In  the 
preservation  of  their  magnificent  western  portico,  unsurpassed  bv 
any  Gothic  design  in  Christendom,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ritual 
choir,  with  appropriate  stallwork  and  screens,  to  its  old  place  be¬ 
neath  the  re-edified  lantern,  to  say  nothing  of  the  underpinning  of 
the  transepts,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  will  have 
enough  on  their  hands  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  may  well  be 
content  with  the  modest  lantern  which  satisfied  their  forefathers, 
and  which,  however  much  depreciated  by  the  advocates  of  a  lofty 
tower,  is  no  mean  specimen  of  Decorated  art. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 


wall  of  the  krge  room  at  the  Grosvenor  hangs 
thp  “U  w  the  Gainsborough  landscapes.  Like 

the  Hay  Waggon,  it  is  the  property  of  Lord  Tweedmouth 

?867DforbeiewUrCArSed  at  th6  ,3le  °f  the  Wilt8hire  pictures  in 
1 18?0'-  Money  was  never  invested  to  better  advantage 

of  such  a  picture  now  is  almost  incalculable.  It  was 
painted  at  Shockerwick,  and  represents  a  glade  in  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  valleys  that  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  The 

slope,  and  theswee? 

SSSJf‘  ?f.  the  waning  summer  afternoon  was  never  more 
slalfully  caught.  The  picture  seems  to  belong  to  the  arrisfs 
middle  period,  after  ho  had  abandoned  the  extreme  “mt- 
Raphaente  care  of  his  Suffolk  views,  and  before  he  had  adopted 
the  conventionality  of  his  later  landscapes,  where  leaves  and 
Jnnf/n  g  slant  the  same  way,  like  the  pothooks  of  a  child’s 
copybook.  A  landscape  of  a  very  different  kind  is  in  the  east 
room,  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall.  It  is  a  chilly  coS 
view,  and  probably  represents  an  East  Anglian  scene.  Another 
fine  sea  view  is  on  the  east  wall;  and  these  are  possbvthe 
two  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  78,  Li 
Walpole  says  of  them,  “  Gainsborough  has  two^ieces" with  land 

?  m8“Lr“*r  r b”k  if  S 

Sy  great  nrd  never  W  T  la,JdscaPe3  at  tb°  Grosvenor  is 
for  stXn-  tl  e  eL  h  fT  ,aV°  such  °Pl"»'tunitie3  been  afforded 
rowuaymg  the  gradual  development  of  the  artist’s  powers  The 

.1  1  th  Grosvenor,  and  at  least  ono  af  the  Roval 

by  idxyNonhr;hr:rrl(!iWe  iiui°  “ik,ath  vi«<  i*n 


the  Grosvenor  Catalogue  as  « poSv  a  r“  kbel  ed  in 
master.”  This  period  in  his^areer  of  wbfeWp  fr°m  a  Dutch 
at  both  Galleries,  is  followed  k  J  i  ^  '!Xara,Plu8 
upon  as  his  beet  manner  The '  Son  eli  .  -  “T’S  but  loolc 
by  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  Lntioid  aWe™!^ 
example  of  this  maturity.  Another  almost  exTCe^eilt 

V***™  of  Z  Rcy°Wdr;“  hS  ”,  U°-  de 

scribed  ns  “  a  stream  running  through  a  wooded  vallev  ”  ti 

S”  amion”terit.y  °f  tb°  ftnd  dL,tance  make  this  a  “  iJJ® 
y  landscapes;  but  it  is  only  half  the  si/o  of  t !, 

bhockerwick  picture.  In  Gainsborough’s  last  manner  the  ? 
remarkable  example  is  the  “  Ilav  Wam-nn  ”  n„a  ,i  "  *h®  most 

lent  by  Mr.  Heseltine,^ which  lo  ffing’s 

works  of  this  period  are  the  “Market  Cart”  and  the " w!?0™ 
Place”  at  the  National  Gallery.  ana  the  Catering 


Next  to  the  landscapes  must  be  placed  such  compositions  as 
Guke  of  Westminster’s  “  Cotta. e  Door”  and  the  charming 
.  Children  at  a  Cottage  Fireside,”  which  was  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  winter  of  1883,  and  of  which  there  is  a  small  sketch  at  the 
Grosvenor,  labelled  “Jack  Hill  in  his  Cottage.”  The  Academy 
picture  belongs,  with  a  companion  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  Sir 
\  v  llliam  Knighton,  and  we  are  sorry  not  to  see  it  again.  It  is  life- 
sizm  Mr.  Stephens  has  a  note  on  the  sketch,  which  is  lent  bv  Mr 
R.  R.  Hodgson,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  Jack  Hill  was  a  peasant 
boy  whom  Gainsborough  painted  at  Richmond.  He  talked  of 
adopting  him,  and  after  his  death  Mrs.  Gainsborough  obtained 
him  an  admission  to  Christ’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Stephens  says  that 
this  picture  was  engraved  by  Gainsborough  Dupont,  the  artist’s 
nephew;  hut  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  larger  and  finished 
work  was  copied  by  the  engraver.  Mr.  Stephens  does  not 
so  much  as  allude  to  its  existence.  Other  pictures  of  the 
same  kind  are  the  “Cottage  Girl,”  lent  by  Mr.  Bassett;  the 
Cottage  Door,  lent  by  Mr.  Daubuz ;  a  third  with  the  same 
name  lent  by  Sir  George  Beaumont  ;  and  the  “  Wood-Gatherers  ” 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Carnarvon.  Gainsborough’s  peasant  chil- 
dren  are  as  famous  as  Murillo's  beggar-boys;  but  most  of  these 
works  are  rather  to  be  criticized  as  landscapes  than  as  figure- 
pictures.  They  were  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  Reynolds 
painted  similar  scenes.  The  best  of  them  is  the  “  Cottar  Girl.” 
She  carries  a  pitcher,  and  has  under  her  left  arm  a  marvellously- 
painted  puppy  dog.  The  fault  of  the  picture  is  that  the  child  is 
not  a  peasant  in  spite  of  her  hare  feet,  but  a  young  lady  whom 
Gainsborough  frequently  painted.  There  are  several  other  pic¬ 
tures  in  which  dogs  figure  largely,  such  as  “  Boys  and  Fightino- 
Dogs,  lent  by  Lord  Bateman,  and  very  well  ‘known  from  en- 
gravings;  and  the  “Portrait  of  the  Painter’s  Daughters,”  in 
which  there  is  a  wonderful  poodle.  Indeed,  Gainsborough  was 
very  fond  of  painting  dogs,  and  did  it  even  better  than  Reynolds 
The  most  prominent  example  in  this  Gallery  is  the  “  Pomeranian 
Dog  and  Puppy,  lent  by  Mr.  Thoyts.  This  lifelike  picture  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  when  Gainsborough 
lived  at  behomberg  House,  now  part  of  the  War  Office,  in  Pall  Mall 

HlVberrVcafemy  tberf,.1S  a  very  clever  portrait  of  a  cross  bred 
drLn  fi  also  Pai.nted  ho,^es  well,  aud  perhaps  no  artist  has 
shnTht  ^6tt<lr  d°ukeyf’,  ^bo.  landscape  part  of  another  picture 
should  also  be  separately  noticed.  It  is  the  portrait  of  “  T  homas 
Sandby,  R.A.,  and  his  Wife,”  lent  to  the  Grosvenor  by  ArT 

—  !urry’  „Thl?  13  evld.ently  an  early  example,  and  is  full  of 
brilliant  colour,  the  trees  bemg  of  a  vivid  green,  while  Sandby  is 
represented  in  a  red  coat,  and  Mrs  Sandby  in  pink,  white  and 
blue,  with  a  straw  hat.  It  has  often  been  called  the  portrait  of 
Gainsborough  himself  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Stephens^  does  not 
give  us  his  reasons  for  the  present  identification,  which,  however 
is  probably  correct.  ’  uuwevoL 

Close  to  the  Sandby  group  is  the  wry  fine  and  well-preserved 

Tho"!tDF  h  °f  Ml'8'  Fl.tz/.Ierbert’  whom  George  IV.  did  not  marry 
Ihe  style  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  “Lady  Mulo-rave” 

in  the  Academy  noticed  last  week,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
TW’  portraits  Gainsborough  is  at  his  best,  even  the  “  Blue 

Loy  and  Squire  Hilliard  fwho,  by  the  way.  according  to  Mr 
Giaves  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  should  be  “  Squire  llallett  ”1 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  very  often  fails  in  tli 

k|la1n,d  fcet’  andbj3  bands  ara  always  very  conventional.  It  i« 
probable,  or  possible  at  least,  that  he  latterly  employed  pupils' 

to  put  in  some  parts  of  the  costume  and  accessories?  and  this 
theory  will  frw  .  .  f  .  ^ 


,1:  f  O  ’■  *  was  Palntea  alter  Lord  Folk  stone’s 

death  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  whom  it  still  belon  g  The 

that 't lie'!  13  iVeiy  mecbanical,  and  we  are  not  surprised" to  learn 

o  “  William  lTt”Ta1  °m  a  Portra!t  by  Hudson.  The  head 
ot  William  I  itt  .(13)  was  several  times  repeated,  and  is  the 

likeness  of  the  great  statesman  best  known  now.  Four  examples 

V^TVti  Gr°8Yenor  Gallery.  Of  Pitts  rival,  Fox,  there  is  1 
kind  of  Ilogarthian  caricature  in  the  vestibule.  lie  is  seen  in  a 
blue  coat  and  knee  breeches  addressing  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North.  This  very  curious  and  h  - 
0  res  ting  little  picture  belongs  to  General  Claude  Alexander  M  1’ 
but  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  detail  its  history.  A  ve?y  .  le  ini’ 
little  portrait  is  that  of  “  Mrs.  Carr,"  lent  by' Mr  I>  TCri  t  S 
Another  is  .llr.  Corby  WbiB's  »  "’Z 

small.  The  head  of  “Tenducci”  is  in  Gainsborough’s  ’“pile 

iManther’ls  Wh,Ch  aUOtbf  oxau,PIe  13  ‘ho  “Claudius  Amvand” 
the  east  roorn—a  truly  marvellous  little  work.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  go  through  every  remarkable  picture  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  though  with  Mr.  Stephens's  gossiping  catalogue  in 
our  hands  it  is  but  too  easy  to  linger  in  the  gdlcrv  To  tile 

tioT  we  U  mad°  °"  the-  P‘evailinf?  tono  of  the  whole  collee- 
lon  we  have  no  reservation  to  add.  The  reds  and  wllow- 

browns  of  Reynolds  produced  last  year  a  much  more  geracous 
e  ect  on  these  walls;  but  when  we  come  to  a  close  aud TnT 
vidunl  examination  of  the  pictures  the  impression  left  is  mow 
*  mlrab  e\.  In  8Plto  ot  Gainsborouph’s  marvellous  power  of 
rapid  execution  a  power  founded  justly  on  long  and  laborious 
study  and  almost  servile  care-he  did  not  skimp  his  work  w! 

abov  ‘h  (! .  no 

st)k  varied  ,  few  men  of  any  real  genius  ran  stand  si  ill  •  «i 

y  "“'grave  at  the  Academy  is  evidently  very 
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rapid  work,  as  is  Mr.  Richmond’s  little  head  painted  by  the  artist 
at  two  sittings ;  but  they  show  complete  mastery  of  the  brush,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  two  pictures.  _  v\  e  have 
noticed  this  progression  in  the  landscapes  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  Gainsborough  an 
Reynolds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that,  if  as  portrait- 
painters  they  are,  though  so  different,  very  much  on  an  equality, 
Gainsborough's  landscape  may  be  held  to  turn  the  scale  in  his 
favour.  Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  subject  pictures  ot 
Reynolds.  °  Gainsborough  was  as  much  incapable  of  painting  the 
“  Snake  in  the  Grass,”  or  “  Hope  Nourishing  Love,  as  Reynolds 
of  catching  and  fixing  a  mood  of  nature,  as  Gainsborough  did  in 
his  “  Market  Cart”  or  his  coast  scenes.  The  only  thing  of  the  kina 
is  the  “  Musidora  ”  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  that  is  much 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  landscape  than  a  figure  picture  like  one 
by  Reynolds. 


“THE  RIDERS”  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

IN  the  Grand  International  Cirque  opened  on  Boxing  mgbt  by 
Mr.  W.  Holland  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  there  are 
now  few  signs  of  those  little  imperfections  which  are  unavoidable 
in  the  earlv  stages  of  so  large  an  undertaking  as  this.  Each  pait 
of  the  complicated  machinery  doe3  its  work,  and  no  undue  stress 
is  anywhere  visible.  The  entertainment  is  a  most  comprehensive 
one,  but  the  manager  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
universality  of  its  excellence.  Carlyle  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
that  even  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  well  made  must  be  gone  about 
iu  a  “  devout  ”  manner.  This  doctrine  is  carried  out  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  from  the  first  crack  of  the  ring-master  s  whip 
until  “  Princess  Lilian  ”  makes  her  mimic  adieu,  the  hand  of 

neglect  is  nowhere  discerned.  ^  ^  ,  7 

The  performance  begins  with  the  pantomime  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon .  The  performers  are  all  children,  and  are  all  in  earnest. 
After  a  variety  of  movements  by  imps  and  fairies  and  the  beven 
Champions,  the  connexion  between  whom  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  follow,  the  dragon  is  of  course  slain  and  carried  off. .  ihe  panto¬ 
mime  is  succeeded  by  the  more  genuinely  characteristic  portion  ot 
the  entertainment.  There  is  a  strong  force  of  capital  clowns, 
conspicuous  amongst  whom  are  two  persons  in  blue,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  “  do  nothing  policy.”  Mr.  Tom  Felix  next  appears  with  his 
marvellous  monkey  “Ally  Sloper.”  The  creature  is  not  merely 
imitative,  but  does  things  which  demand  distinct  power  of  reason- 
in  <r.  Six  performing  elephants  are  next  introduced  y  1  r- 

William  Sanger,  whose  authority  over  them  is  supreme.  I  here 
is  an  instance  of  the  attainment  of  a  yet  higher  order  of 
animal  instinct  still  to  come  in  the  really  surprising  feats 
of  the  American  Clown  Elephant,  not  at  the  command,  but 
at  the  request,  of  Mr.  McCarty,  who  renders  the  achievements 
doubly  pleasing  by  the  kindly  humour  with  which  he  treats  bis 
pupil.  Among  many  otlisr  performances  that  of  Mme.  Oceana  on 
the  wire  must  be  specially  commended  ;  and  equestrian  exhibitions 
must  not  be  dismissed  without  mention  being  made  ot  Mr.  Batty  s 
daring  and  hnisked  style.  Most  difficult  acrobatic  feats  were 
•performed  by  the  Brothers  Martmetti;  and,  both  in  their  per¬ 
formances  and  those  of  “The  Chiesi  Troupe,”  them  is  a  praise¬ 
worthy  absence  of  any  endangerment  of  hie.  To  those  who  can 
find  gratification  only  in  feats  of  extreme  peril  there  is,  to  t 
honour  ol  the  management,  no  bait  bung  out.  Tkrougliou 
whole  entertainment  there  is  nothing  which  oftends  and  a  Bieat 
deal  which  pleases  and  instructs. 


LAST  YEAR’S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


rn  he  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December  present  us  with 
1  the  result  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  for  the 
twelve  months  as  well  as  for  the  month,  and  thev  show  that  the 
year,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  disappointing.  Ihe  total 
value  of  the  imports  was  389,774,549^;  a  decrease  of  nearly 
36  millions,  or  almost  8*-  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  was  232,927,575^.,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  7  millions,  or  almost  3  per  cent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  is  much  more  considerable, 
relatively  as  well  as  absolutely,  than  in  the  exports,  and  therefore 
it  would" appear  at  first  sight  that  our  ability  to  purchase  what  we 
require  from  other  countries  has  declined  very  seriously.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  error  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion ;  lor  on 
looking  more  closely  at  the  figures  we  find  that,  of  the  total 
f allin  ir  off  of  36  millions  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  not  iar 
short  of  29  millions  is  under  the  head  of  living  animals  and  of 
food  and  drink.  Owing  to  the  good  harvests  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  we  required  to  buy  much  less  wheat  from  abroad  than 
in  previous  years,  aud  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  crops  all  over  the  world,  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
indeed  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  fell  very  heavily.  Thus,  while 
we  required  less  grain  from  other  countries,  and  therefore  our 
farmers  benefited  more  than  in  previous  years  bv  supplying  the 
market  to  a  much  larger  extent,  we  also  got  what  we  had  to 
buy  at  a  much  lower  price.  Undoubtedly  this  circumstance 
is  of  advantage  to  the  country  taken  as  a  whole:  but  it  has 
its  drawbacks,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  ot.  Our  farmers, 
it  is  true,  obtained  a  larger  return  for  their  labour  and  capita  , 
aud  provided  the  country  with  more  of  its  food  than  ior  several 


years  past ;  but  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmers  was  so  low 
that  in  many  cases  there  appears  no  doubt  they  lost  by  the 
transaction.  The  long  series  of  bad  years.  through  which  we 
have  passed  lias  plunged  them  in  such  difficulties  that  they 
were  unable  to  keep  back  their  crops  from  market,  and  therefore 
were  obliged  to  sell  for  what  they  could  get.  ISow  they  ha've 
parted  with  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  since 
Christmas  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  prices.  The  gain 
to  the  consumer,  therefore,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  farmers,  and,  consequently,  the  cheapness,  even 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  not  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
so  °-reat  a  benefit  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  F urtkermore  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  importers  have  suffered  heavily,  because  they 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  at  lower  prices  than  they  bought  at.  And 
what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  wheat  is  true,  more  or  less,  ot  the 
other  grains,  and  is  still  more  true  of  sugar.  Sugar,  indeed,  we  do 
not  produce  at  home  ;  but  importers  of  sugar  have  lost  heavily  by  the 
great  fall  that  has  occurred.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  it  was  stated  by  the  chairman 
that  sugar  has  been  selling  of  late  at  about  5/.  a  ton  less  than 
cost  of  growing  it.  Statements  of  the  kind  are,  no  doubt,  to  be 
taken  with  qualification.  The  cost  of  production  varies  so  widely, 
according  to  soil  and  climate,  and  to  the  skill,  capital,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  employed,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  notion  of  its  real  amount.  But  that  the 

officials  of  a  bank  which  does  so  large  a  business  with  the  West 
Indies  have  put  forward  to  their  own  shareholders  a  statement  ot 
this  kind  is  clear  proof  that  prices  of  late  have  been  very  unremu- 
nerative.  While,  then,  the  cheapness  of  food  during  the  past  year 
has  been  an  advantage  to  consumers,  it  has  had  its  drawbacks, 
because  of  the  heavy  losses  suffered  by  producers  and  traders,  by 
the  shock  to  credit  caused  by  these  losses,  and  by  the  diminution 

of  the  power  of  employing  labour  of  all  engaged  in  trade  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  shock  to  credit.  At  the  same  time,  too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  these  losses.  The  retail  traders  generally  are 
believed  to  have  made  money  very  largely,  and  doubtless  many 
merchants  have  likewise  gained.  Some,  taught  by  experience, 
have  covered  their  purchases  by  sales ;  while  others,  no  doubt, 
have  sold  speculatively  for  the  fall,  and  therefore  have  realized 
considerable  gains.  The  gains  thus  made  are  not  generally  teit  at 
present,  because  there  is  uncertainty  whether  the  fall  in  prices  is 
at  an  end ;  but,  when  confidence  revives,  the  public  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  ready  traders  are  to  engage  in  large  enterprises 
once  more,  and  how  much  profits  have  been  realized  even  during 

the  present  bad  times.  „  „  .  , 

The  value  of  the  exports,  as  stated  above,  fell  off  last  year  at  a 
much  less  rate  than  the  value  of  the  imports  ;  yet  it  would  appear 
that  the  export  trade  has  really  been  worse  than  the  import  trade 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  especially  because  much  ot  the 
diminution  in  the  imports  was  due  to  good  harvests  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  actual  quantity  of  goods  sold  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  less  than  in  the  year  before;  but  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
population  is  rapidly  growing,  to  stand  still  is  really  to  go  back. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  exports  has 
fallen  off  much  more  considerably  in  the  second  half  ot  the  year 
than  in  the  first,  and  particularly  in  the  last  three  months.  It  is 
true  that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  exports  is  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  imports.  The 
manufacturer  bought  the  raw  material  of  his  manufacture  more 
cheaply,  and  therefore  could  afford  also  to  sell  it  more  cheaply ; 
but  in  many  trades  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expenditure  upon  wages,  and  wages  did  not  tall 
in  proportion  to  prices.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
that  while  our  exports  consist  largely  of  manufactures  from  raw 
materials  produced  abroad,  much  of  them  also  are  either  native 
raw  material,  or  manufactures  from  raw  material  produced  at 
home.  Iron  and  coal,  for  example,  are  the  great  instruments 
of  production,  and  they  comprise  a  very  important  part  ot  our 
exports;  but  iron  and  coal  fell  in  price  last  year,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  country  parted  with  an  important  element  of  wealth 
for  a  smaller  consideration  than  in  previous  years.  I  here  was  a 
decline,  too,  in  the  quantity  of  the  exports,  and,  as  regards  iron 
more  particularly,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  manufacture  for 
home  consumption.  In  the  iron  trade  there  has  been  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  of  production  during  the  past  ten  years.  By 

means  of  protective  duties  the  great  Governments  of  the  world 
have  stimulated  production  so  largely  that  between  1879  and 
18S3  alone  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pig-iron  all  over  the 
world  was  as  much  as  48  per  cent.  But  the  consumption  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  the  production.  Rail way-buildmg  and 
shipbuilding  have  both  been  overdone,  and  there  has  had  to  be  a 
pause  in  the  work  ;  the  capacity  for  production,  however,  remains 
as  o-reat  as  it  was  before.  Thus  the  trade  is  in  great  depression, 
and  many  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  it  are  in  considerable 
distress.  "There  has  likewise  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  markets 
of  the  Far  East  are  glutted  ;  partly  also  to  the  effects  of  the  war 
between  France  and  China,  and  generally  to  the  depression  that 
has  prevailed  all  over  the  world.  The  linen  and  jute  trades,  also, 
are  very  depressed ;  but  the  woollen  trade  offers  an  exception  to  the 
mineral"  condition  of  our  industries.  Although,  then,  the  figures  as 
they  stand  would  at  first  sight  suggest  that  the  import  trade  has 
suffered  more  than  the  export  trade,  the  contrary  is  really  the 
case.  We  have  not  needed  to  buy  as  much  from  the  rest  ot  the 
world,  whereas  it  would  seem  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  unable 
to  buy  as  much  from  us.  Our  exports  have  fallen  off  because  ot 
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the  inability  of  our  foreign  customers  to  deal  with  us,  not  from 
any  inability  on  our  own  part  to  supply  all  that  might  be  required. 
A  revival  of  the  export  trade  is  only  possible  wheu  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  foreign  customers  increases. 

The  explanation  of  the  depression  that  prevails  almost  every¬ 
where  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  production  has  iuereased  too 
rapidly  of  late.  Emigration  from  Europe,  railwav-building,  the 
laying  down  of  telegraph  wires,  the  improvements  'in  navigation 
and,  generally,  the  facility  with  which  commodities  can  be'  trans- 
i6n*ed  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  nnv  other,  have  uiven  such  a 
stimulus  to  the  growth  of  grain  that  'the  supply  is"  larger  now 
than  the  effective  demand.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of 
population  in  Europe,  and  the  growth  also  of  wealth,  the  increase 
m  the  production  of  wheat  has  been  more  rapid  still,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  pnce  of  wheat  has  had  to  fall.  It  is  clear  that  while 
this  over-production  lasts  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  agricultural 
depression;  and, therefore,  the  first  step  towards  a  levival  must  be  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  Growth  of 

^heat: ,  .  ere.  at  boale  Tve  have  for  nearly  forty  years  been 
diminishing  the  area  under  wheat,  and  it  would  seeni  now  that 
abroad  the  process  is  also  beginning.  It  is  reported,  for  instance, 
from  the  Lmted  States  that  the  area  sown  with  winter  wheat 
this  year  is  nearly  ten  per  cent,  less  than  that  sown  twelve 
months  ago.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  that  on  the  Continent 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  there  will  also  be  a  falling  off  in  the 
area  After  a  while  this  policy  will  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the 
supply,  and  then  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  prices.  In 
the  same  way,  the  giving  of  bounties  by  the  Continental  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  production  of  beet-root 
sugar  has  led  to  an  over-production  of  sugar  all  over  the  world, 
and  has  resulted,  as  stated  above,  in  such  a  fall  as  makes  the 
price  now  less  than  the  cost  of  growing  the  article.  It 
“  evideDt  ,tbat  .thl,s  cannot  go  on,  and  a  revival  of  the  sugar 
trade  can  be  looked  for  only  when  production  is  brought  into 
accordance  with  consumption.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  per¬ 
manent  revival  in  trade  is  only  possible  bv  a  pause  in  the  extension 
of  cultivation  all  over  the  world ;  or,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
eav,  by  devoting  to  other  kinds  of  cultivation  lands  which  are  now 
applied  to  the  production  of  commodities  which  are  alreadv  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  This  process  in  its  very  nature  must  be 
slow  and  gradual.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  a 
partial  revival  is  nearer  at  hand.  To  some  extent  the  present  de¬ 
pression  is  due  to  political  causes,  such  as  the  colonial  policies  of 
1' ranee  and  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  also  it  arises  from 
exaggerated  fears  of  financial  difficulties.  These  fears,  however 

aWayu  by'and'b-v<,V  and  il  13  t0  be  b°Ped>  too,  that  the 
political  apprehensions  will  calm  down.  If  they  do,  there  will 

be  a  decided  improvement.  It  is  generally  believed,  moreover, 
that  retail  dealers  have  been  very  sparing  in  their  purchases  of 
iate  have,  as  the  phrase  is,  bought  only  from  hand  to  mouth— 
and  consequently  that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers 
all  over  the  world  are  exceptionally  small  at  present.  If  this 
be  so,  the  retail  dealers  after  a  while  will  be  compelled  to  buy 
largely,  and  their  purchases  will  give  heart  to  merchants  aud 
impart  a  better  tone  to  trade  generally. 
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SLtbe  e''emn£-  T1>ere  is  little  fresh  to  sav  of  Mme.  Norman 
mf,. “d  S  t0-“?  aDd  executl0D*  Tbe  brilliant  violinist  played  fami- 
t  °Sons'  th«?  Spohr's  Adagio  in  E  and  Paganini’s 

Striker ; «  1  ’  ThlCh  s"PPlled  aa  effective  contrast  and  tire  most 
striking  display  of  execution  and  expression. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  BOSH. 


fpo  the  Temple  of  Bosh  in  a  vision 
JL  A\  as  I  led,  in  a  vaporous  land, 

Common  sense  is  a  butt  and  derision, 

Where  the  altars  of  Fantasy  stand. 

There  the  Theories  dwell  that  have  faded, 

And  the  notions  that  never  would  wash  ; 

They  abide,  unimpeached,  uninvaded, 

In  the  Temple  of  Bosh  ! 

There  the  wheels  of  Perpetual  Motion 
Make  a  musical  whirr  in  the  air, 

The  Philosophers  there  have  a  notion 
Ihat  the  Circle  is  easy  to  Square  ; 

There  the  Flatt’uers  of  Earth  are  defiant, 

And  the  Tribes  that  were  lost,  they  are  found  • 
And  the  Arkite  ideas  of  Bryant 
Do  greatly  abound ! 

The  believers  in  Home  aud  in  Slade  'll 
Be  welcomed  as  children  of  grace 
And  there’s  the  original  Cradle 
That  rocked  all  the  Aryan  Race. 

And  hypotheses,  Lunar  and  Solar, 

Ot  Myth,  go  about  and  about; 

And  nobody  deems  that  the  whole  are 
A  matter  of  doubt ! 

There  the  Spelling  is  purely  Phonetic, 
Vaccination's  entirely  foibid, 

Aud  the  light  of  the  Remnant  aesthetic 
No  more  'neath  a  bushel  is  hid. 

As  “  no  remedy  ”  Force  is  suspended. 

Human  life  is  not  worth  a  galosh — 

Let  us  end,  lest  our  days  should  be  ended 
In  the  Temple  of  Bosh  ! 


CONCERTS. 

ATJv‘nJameu?  Val1  ,the  fi£b  of  this sea8on®  ballad  concerts  was 
faVe“  °n  'Veda«May  lbe  popularity  of  Mr.  Boosey  s  con- 

h/mrf  weI1.8hown  ,jy  the  unanimous  applause  that  greets  every 

iRm  of  a  varied  programme  and  by  the  invariable,  if  objectionable 

Si  "  foTbTil  TS  1  “n  f.xtra?1rdi,lai'.V  tolerance  in  {be  musical 
public  lor,  be  the  ballad  well  or  ill  sung,  with  the  refinement  of 

an  artist  or  in  the  noisy  style  that  has  its  admirers,  the  singer's  re- 

toward,13^6  8ame'  •1-h°  llk®  f xTJlsite  discrimination  is  displayed 
towards  the  compositions;  the  dullest  and  most  inane  novelty 

woTw 'il-nT1  Tr  ®Xpre89ive  pUStV  Stowed  on  the  masterly 

rious  to  rinvers  eDcouraeinS  to  art  and  is  most  inju- 

ous  to  singers.  The  most  sanguine  supporter  of  the  belief  that 

&L?co w,r2  *7“  ,i'“1  bi“fh  <*>  if  t.  “ 

“dS-LlTuo?.";0  f' *« P^«i»S  coruium 

The  a  t  “  u  7- dlsp  ay  ,hat  result3  in  an  unnatural  forcing 

appeal  to  the  ear' T”®-  al'D09t  ,09t :  tbere  ia  “arcely  any 

aKaLeat  th"  St Hag'  ^  ™ 

ao  as  to  minister  to  tbe^ld  “nt  ”£? 

factoiilv,  Pearsall's  “  O  who  wfiltwriie’  down's  will,  me ’’  “m? 

Of  his  style,  and  the  inim'itable  simpUcirwft^which ‘he 
pressed  the  charm  and  pathos  of  Moore's  ^Iwllnrf  ,•  r  ri 
the  poetic  and  musical  ideals  M  sTMarv  ii^  ^  Bhke 
“The  A,U  Grove ”  „  .  Wild  dSuB' I"'”*? ZZ1 
and  sirnpie  smeenty;  and  Mme.  Valleria  gave  «  On  the  Baulm 

aD  '\tter  VV;Ul  1,10  cbarin  nnd  deling  that  convince 
the  hearer  the  sentiment  is  genuine  and  no  perfunctorv  ex 
pression.  Arnes  ever-delightl'ul  “When  daisies  nied ''  1 

new  song  by  Mr.  Molloy,  “Our  Last  Waltz!Cer?cha^„t,v 

SenoJ’V'!1116'  f\rI'°1n.blftDflUe-  Madaui°  Antoinette  Sterling 
ingnor  Fob,  and  Mr.  Barrington  Foote  shared  in  the  honours 


reviews. 

FREDERIC  II.  EX  LOUIS  XV.* 


TN  IrederiC'  II.  ct  Marie  T/icrese,  already  reviewed  in  these 
-A-  columns  in  its  English  edition  (June  2,  1883),  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  brought  his  History  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Snccession 

Cr  e  Tdrn  0f  the  reaCeJ°,f  Breslai1  aad  the  investment 
ot  I  rague.  He  has  now  continued  h,s  work,  and  in  the  volumes 

befoie  us  has  shown  how  Frederic,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  foreign 
inter  wence  German  affairs,  was  driven  to  undertake  afresh  war 
in  alliance  with  France.  Side  by  side  with  the  events  and  diplo¬ 
matic  manoeuvres  which  thus  forced  the  hand  of  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  politician  in  Europe  are  traced  the  intrmies  that 
roused  Louis  XV  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  m  t:  and 
of  the  army  and  that  encouraged  Frederic  to  hope  for  constant  and 
efiectual  help  from  the  ally  he  had  once  deserted- a  hope  soon 
shattered  by  the  changes  consequent  on  the  King’s  illness  These 
two  volumes  then  narrate  the  history  of  little  more  than  two  year? 
beginning  with  the  attempt  of  Belle-Isle,  in  July,  ,742  toTam 
honourable  terms  for  the  army  shut  up  in  Prague,  ifnd  eliding  with 

in  Aucust  1744.  \\  bile  this  period  is  not  very  clearly  defined  as 

ur  as  mere  military  movements  are  concerned,-  it  is  nevertheless  1 
well-marked  epoch,  both  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  war  and 
in  the  reign  ci  Louis.  And  the  division  the  Duke  has  Looted 
invests  each  instalment  of  his  work  with  a  certain  epic  complete 
ness  ;  for,  as  the  chief  point  in  Frederic  11.  et  Marie  TMrk  “fs  the 
desertion  of  France  by  the  Prussian  King,  B0  these  new  volumes 

itfd  ?  t0  and  end  Wlth  ,he  ^ilure  of  France  to  perform  her 
allotted  part  111  the  second  united  attack  on  the  Austrian  do- 

ductTf'  t/f  they-tbr  but  Ht!le  or  110  lre!*b  light  on  the  con¬ 
duct  ot  the  principal  persons  in  this  epoch,  if  those  we  li  ne 

ai  d  riie  O Lon  of  H®  dec,ei.^ul  aPPear  '  ile  and  deceitful  still, 
and  the  (Rieen  of  Hungary  still  remains  the  only  noble  figure 

among  then,  it  is  because  the  men  and  women  of 'the  time  have 
lelt  recoids  of  themselves  too  clearly  written  to  be  misread  bv  any 
save  such  as  are  blinded  by  prejudice.  Yet,  ns  these  records' have 
£  ?d  and l  nnsmterpreted,  the  work  of  the  Duke  do  Broglie 
“.t°  be  welcomed  as  a  confirmation  of  tho  judgment  of  all  sob  r 
minded  students  of  history.  Ilis  large  acquaintance  with  doci- 
mentary  evidence,  and  the  critical  ability  lie  displays  in  his  hand- 
1  ng  ot  it,  are  sufhcient  ussurance  tbat  if  any  new  light  could  be 
thrown  on  the  period,  it  would  be  found  in  1,1s  pages.  Nor  has  his 
evident  care  for  truth  caused  him  to  write  a  dull  book.  While  his 
style  is  such  as  befits  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  it  is  by 

D*  -v } '•  «lcs  documents  nouveux. 

1885  Acaddmic  Fnn,v«ise.  2  vols.  Paris:  Calmaun-L^vy! 
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no  means  devoid  of  animation;  his  narrative  is  clear  and  well 
arranged,  and  his  constant  quotations  from  Mcmoircs,  and  irom 
the  correspondence  of  ambassadors,  supply  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing  details.  An  English  historian,  indeed,  would 
probably  have  curtailed  the  account  of  the  means  by  which  Mine, 
de  la  Tournelle  gained  and,  as  she  believed,  secured  her  position. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie,  however,  considers  that,  as  he  has  descri  e 
the  heroic  side  of  the  old  monarchy,  he  is  bound  to  set  forth  this 
example  of  its  weaknesses.  It  will  be  readily  allowed  that 
has  performed  this  painful  duty  with  the  conscientiousness  natural 
to  a  Frenchman  engaged  on  such  a  subject. 

In  his  first  chapter  headed  “  La  Betraite  de  Prague  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  describes  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  desertion 
of  France  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  Trembling  for  the  surety .o 
the  army  beleaguered  in  Prague,  the  aged  and  leebleSFleury,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  was  base  enough 
to  write  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  declaring  that  Marshal 
Belle-Isle  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  pleading  Ins  own 
dislike  of  the  Prussian  alliance.  At  the  same  time  the  Queen  o 
Hungary  was  pressed  by  England  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  Carteret  was  eager  to 
secure  Hanover  by  the  formation  of  a  great  alliance,  which 
was  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany,  and  even  to  strip 
them  of  all  the  conquests  they  had  made  since  the  Peace  ot 
the  Pvrenees.  Other  Courts  pressed  different  recommendations 
on  her.  “Tous  ces  faiseurs  de  projets  se  disputaient  et  .se 
denon$aient  les  uns  les  autres.  C’dtait  vrainient  la  confusion 
des  langues  diplomatiques  ”  (i.  35)-  The  Queen  turned  a  d  . 
ear  to  all  proposals.  It  was  her  hour  of  triumph ;  she  would 
yield  no  right,  nor  give  up  one  foot  of  her  dominions.  Hei 
publication  of  Fleury’s  letter  is  severely  condemned  It' was 

certainly  an  insulting  declaration  that  France  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  either  from  her  prudence  or  her  clemency.  .  Boused 
by1  the  insult,  the  Cardinal  made  a  last  effort  to 
army  of  Belle-Isle.  An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mai  lebois 
illustrates  the  true  reason  of  his  failure  to  carry  out -the  libeia- 
tion  of  the  captive  army.  In  announcing  his  retreat  to  Fleury 
he  says,  “  Si  je  ne  considers  que  moi,  J  aurais  la  mort  dans  le 
cceurde  n’avoir  pu  arriver  jusqu’a  Prague,  puisque  cetaitle  but 
de  ma  mission,  mais  je  cherche  a  me  consoler  comma  citoyen ,  en 
pensant  que  je  n’ai  pas  expose  mal  a  propos  la  seule  armee  q 
reste  au  roi  ”  (i.  95).  No  reasonable  hope  of  success  could  be 
e»„k“»d  wib  at  U  a  crisis  the  seaer.lj  Laud  tajMjt 
the  thought  that  he  had  to  play  the  last  card.  The  Queen,  how¬ 
ever,  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  beleaguered  army  was  at 
her  mercy.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  let  eat  from 
Prague  to  Egra,  effected  in  the  depth  ot  winter  and  with  terrible 
loss  While  doing  full  justice  to  the  courage  of  Belle-Isle,  who, 
sick  and  suffering  as  he  was,  arranged  and  carried  out  this  des¬ 
perate  adventure,  the  Duke  de  Broglie  well  remarks  that,  m  seeing 
the  army  he  had  led  to  ruin  wasted  and  destroyed,  he  was  but 
paying  the  price  of  his  own  bad  policy,  and  that  all  he  suffered 
and  all  he  dared  only  gave  the  measure  of  his  own  short-sighted- 
ness.a  Asregcids  Iris  gialship,  tl»  cpicioc  of  Frcdenc  that  h.  was 
not  sufficiently  careful  of  his  men  is  somewhat  lightly  set  aside. 
Frederic  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  of  any  age 
as  regards  all  military  matters,  and  in  such  a  case  the  tine  test 
of  generalship  is  the  provision  made  by  a  commander  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops.  But,  although  Belle-Isle  sacrificed  a  large 
part  of  his  army,  he  saved  the  honour  of  France,  and  a  touching 
contrast  drawn  between  his  retreat  and  the  recent  capitulation  ot 
a  French  army  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  severe  criticism  of 
his  conduct  as  a  general.  Fleury  lived  to  hear  of  the  escape  of  the 
army  His  long  sickness  and  his  death  were  followed  by  a  change 
in  the  government  of  France.  The  determination  of  the  King  to 
rei-11  affine  is  shown  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  double  influence. 
On'the  one  side  Louis  was  persuaded  to  declare  ^  intenUon  oi 
imitatino-  his  great-grandtathers  example  by  the  Duke  of  Noailles, 
S3l.  Duke  L  Broglie  poiuts  out,  wae 
9empnt  devilish  iu  character  and  talents,  that  baintrbuuon 
pictured  him,  but  an  honest  man,  of  sound  though  narrow  judg¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  strong  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Louis  X  ., 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  days  of  bis  glory.  A  stronger  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  King  by  a  .younger  Duke.  Bichelieu 
declared  “  Pour  que  le  roi  soit  sou  maitre,  il  est  indispensable  de 
luiffiire  avoir 'une  maitresse”  (i.  199).  and  carried  out  his  maxim 
bv  effecting  the  dismissal  of  the  Cardinals  friend,  Mme.  de 
Mailly  of  whom  the  King  was  weary,  and  by  getting  hei  place  for 
her  9ister  Mme.  de  la  Tournelle,  whom  Louis  after  a  while  made 
Duchess  of  Chateauroux.  Bichelieu  and  the  new  mistress  coalesced 
with  Noailles,  and  the  King  declared  himself  his  own  master. 
These  intrigues  did  not  effect  any  improvement  on  the  rule  of 

Fleury : —  ,  .  .  , 

0.  vipiilqrd  etait  debile,  au  moms  elle  ctait  unique,  et  son 

Si  1  action  <lu  ftaitaei ravantaire  d’en  concentrer  Tcxercice. 

«>  »'„™t  fuur  systfeme  quo  l.»Puls.»» 
des  vents  (i.  323).  _ 

Ucrmau  questions  settled  witkiu  tile  Empire,  a  course  .M 


would  have  made  him  master  of  the  situation,  Frederic  proposed 
two  contradictory  schemes,  one  to  the  .English  Cabinet,  the 
other  to  the  Diet,  and  only  succeeded  in  increasing  the  dis¬ 
trust  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  other  German  Powers. 
The  Duke  de  Broglie  seems  less  conversant  with  English  than 
with  Continental  affairs.  George  was  not  driven  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Pragmatic  army  by  any  attacks  that  could 
menace  bis  crown  (i.  259).  On  the  critical  question  of  the  day, 
the  grant  for  the  Hanoverian  troops,  the  Ministers  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  The  story  of  the  desertion  of  a  whole  High¬ 
land  regiment  at  the  moment  of  embarkation  (1.  334)  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  desertion  of  109  men,  and  the  reason  of  their  conduct 
was  not,  if  we  may  trust  Horace  Walpole,  who  tells  the  story,  that 
they  disliked  crossing  the  ocean — truly  a  strange  objection  lor 
Scotchmen  to  make-or  that  they  did  not  know  whom  they  were 
to  fffiht  against,  but  the  far  more  pertinent  one,  that  they  knew 
and  disowned  the  King  they  were  to  fight  under.  A  less  excusable 
error  is  the  representation  of  the  battle  of  Dettmgen  as  a  doubt  u 
defeat,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  did  not  follow  up  their 
success  (i.  343)-  Lord  Stair  had  led  his  army  into  a  trap  ,  where 
it  was  cut  off  from  its  stores,  and  where  Noailles  believed  it 
had  no  choice  hut  to  capitulate.  As  the  English  broke  loose 
from  the  trap,  swept  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  and  fell 
back  on  their  magazines  at  Hanau,  the  battle  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  a  half-victory  for  the.  French.  Tne  reason  why 
the  victorious  army  did  not  remain  on  the  field  was  its  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  provisions.  .  Its  subsequent  taction  was,  as 
the  Duke  elsewhere  justly  points  out,  mainly  due  to  the  desire 
of  England  to  force  the  Queen  to  make  certain  concessions  to 
Sardinia— though  in  truth  Broglie’s  evacuation  of  .  Bavaria  lett 
little  cause  for  further  active  measures ;  it  certainly  was  not 
due  to  any  personal  fear  on  the  King’s  part  (11. 12),  for.George  was 
no  coward. 1  Some  amusing  details  are  given  of  Voltaire  s  attempt 
at  diplomacy,  and  of  the  way  in  which,  while  trying  to  deceive 
Frederic,  he  was  utterly  out-tricked  by  his  unscrupulous  patron. 
Although  Frederic  would  not  open  his  mind  to  Voltaire,  lie  was 
anxiouslv  seeking  to  counteract  tke.eflects  of  the 
by  the  formation  of  a  league  of  princes  and  states  of  the  Empire. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  that  he  should  openly  jom 
her  against  the  Queen,  and  as  he  could  not  form  bis  league  without 
French  money,  a  curious  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the 
two  No  part  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  of  greater  interest  than 
the  description  of  Cliauvigny’s  success  in  forming  a  kind  of  second 
liheinbund  after  the  pattern  of  Mazarin  s  famous  aUiance  (11. 160). 
This  step  defeated  Frederic’s  policy  of  settling  German  affairs 
without  foreign  intervention.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  no  longer  cling  to  the  Treaty  of  Bresku  cr  hope  to 
act  as  an  arbiter  in  a  purely  German  quarrel.  Meanwhile  Mme.  de 
Chateauroux  had  played  the  part  of  Agnes  Sorel  to  the  ^worihy 
successor  of  Charles  VIE,  and  Louis  was  eager  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army.  In  view  of  a  future  Je  ne  laconnais  pas,  it 
is  curious  to  find  Frederic,  in  his  delight  at  the  prospect  opened  to 
him  by  this  change  in  Louis,  signing  a  letter  tothe  Duchess  etant 
a  jamais  votre  affectionne  ami  ”  (11.  274).  His  hope is 
help  from  France  was  soon  to  perish.  A  lively  description  is 
given  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  sick  chamber  of  .  Louis,  of  the 
banishment  of  his  high-spirited  and  unfortunate  mistress,  and  of 
the  short-lived  happiness  of  bis  Queen.  It  may  be  that  thoughts 
of  the  consequences  which  would  have  followed  the  Kings  dea 
unnerved-  Noailles.  He  failed  to  hinder  the  retreat  of  Prince 
Charles  from  Alsace,  and  Frederic  was  checked  in  his 
career  in  Bohemia  by  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  Prmces 
army  “  I  regret,”  he  said,  “the  disgrace  of  Mme.  de  Lfiateau- 
roux  ”  The  Duke  de  Broglies  concluding  sentences  point  out  the 
changes  that  were  soon  to  be  effected  in  the ^character  of  he  war 


hvthe  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  and  the  election  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  The  next  picture, 
he  says,  will  demand  different  colours  and  perhaps  another  painter 
We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  a  few  points  in Abe  Lukes 
latest  picture  of  the  war  ;  as  a  whole,  it  displays  such  brilliant  and 
hi— US  treatment  as  to  malt,  u,  top.  that  the  senes  to  whmh 
it  belongs  will  be  completed  by  the  same  skilful 


five  novels.* 

rnUE  Witch's  Bend  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  each 
I  of  ihich  appeals  to  an  entirely  different  class  ot  readers 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  necessary  love-making  which 
the  author  deals  with  in  a  lump,  as  the  wise  among  us  deal  with 
nnr  disagreeable  duties,  and  of  this  we  will  speak  before  going  on 
r«£Kd  or adventurous  portiou  To  the  first  part  com- 
naratively  little  praise  can  he  given,  although  some  of  the  love- 
K  n As  ingeniously  done.  Our  excitement  was  not  thrilling  even 
over  the  discovery  of  the  embalmed  witch  s  head  in  the  old  East 
Anglian  churchyard— the  head  which  is  supposed  to  bung  iH-luck 
to  all  concerned.  From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  hero,  Ernest 

*  The  Witch’s  Head.  By  H. Iiider  Haggard.  3  vols.  London:  Hurst 

&F“'LoS.  By  Leslie  Keith.  3  vott.  London :  Bentley  &  Son. 

^Voctor  Grattan.  By  William  A.  Hammond.  New  York  :  Appleton  & 

COj  ,l83|l'v  William  A.  Hammond.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.  1884. 

^Daughter  Our  Tan,  By  1.  Gilchrist.  London  :  J.  &  K.  Maxwell. 
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Kershaw,  steps  on  French  soil,  and  kills  in  a  duel  his  unknown 
cousin,  all  is  changed.  Like  another  Samson,  Mr.  Haggard  tears 
off  the  withes  that  bind  him,  and  settles  down  to  his  work  with 
a  will.  The  acquaintance  which  Ernest  has  made  with  a  South 
African  colonist  on  board  the  Dieppe  steamboat  affects  his  whole 
life.  As  England  is  closed  to  him  after  the  duel,  he  accepts  Mr. 
Alston’s  offer  to  go  back  with  him  to  South  Africa,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time.  And  now  begin  a  series  of  thrilling  adventures  with 
elephants,  wildebeestes,  aud  other  large  game,  described  by  one 
who  knows  and  loves  it  all.  In  the  midst  of  these  exciting  pur¬ 
suits  the  hero  learns  that  the  girl  he  loves,  and  who  adores  him, 
has  thrown  him  over,  on  the  very  mildest  persuasion,  in  favour  of 
a  man  she  detests ;  and  henceforth  Ernest  becomes  a  moody  and 
reckless  being.  He  is  saved,  however,  from  altogether  going  to 
the  bad  by  the  arrival  in  Africa  of  his  faithful  henchman  and 
adopted  brother  Jeremy  Jones,  who  signalizes  his  presence  by  a 
splendid  fight  with  a  gigantic  Boer  for  the  possession  of  an  ill- 
treated  Hottentot  boy.  Henceforward  Ernest,  Jeremy,  and  a  Zulu 
named  Mazooku  (the  two  last  the  best  characters  in  the  book) 
are  never  for  a  moment  apart.  The  Zulu  War  soon  after  breaks 
out,  and  Mazooku  (who,  for  domestic  reasons,  has  settled  in  Natal) 
takes  service  in  the  troop  called  Alston’s  Horse.  All  this  part  is 
treated  with  extreme  good  taste,  and  without  reflections  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war.  There  is  a  most  interesting  account 
of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  of  Alston’s  Horse  with  the  Zulus,  in  an 
outlying  part  of  Isandhlwana  ;  and  how,  at  the  end  of  a  frightful 
struggle,  when  the  three  friends  are  the  only  survivors,  Ernest  is 
struck  by  lightning,  and  loses  his  sight  for  ever.  Throughout  the 
book  Mr.  Haggard  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  power  and  originality 
and  knowledge  of  bis  subject,  as  well  as  humour  in  his  handling  of 
the  Zulus  and  their  modes  of  speech.  English  life  he  cannot  be 
said  to  know  so  well  or  to  treat  so  skilfully. 

Venetians  Lovers,  on  the  contrary,  describes  itself  as  an  unevent¬ 
ful  story  ;  but  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  din  of  battle  there  is 
something  very  attractive  in  the  opening  chapters,  telling  of  the 
strange  promiscuous  household  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pentland 
hills.  One’s  curiosity,  too,  is  excited  about  the  past  of  Dick, 
who  has  been  brought  up  with  Venetia  ever  since  he  was 
a  small  child,  and  is  forbidden  to  learn  who  or  what  his 
father  was  till  he  has  travelled  for  three  years  and  is  one-and- 
twenty.  Like  many  boys,  while  professing  to  despise  the  pos¬ 
session  of  ancestors,  he  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  pride  of  race 
in  the  people  around  him.  When,  therefore,  on  the  morning  after 
his  sudden  return,  the  disclosure  is  made  by  Mr.  Dundas,  Venetia’s 
father,  and  Dick  learns  that  his  father  was  a  quack  doctor,  vendor 
of  hair  washes  aud  pills,  the  shock  is  great.  The  scene  is  told  with 
a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  all  our  sympathies  are  with  Dick. 
After  a  little  while,  we  make  acquaintance  with  a  fresh  set  of 
characters,  and  are  transported  to  London,  and  here  the  story  falls 
off  sadly.  The  author  is  not  so  much  at  home  in  London  drawing¬ 
rooms  as  on  the  side  of  a  Scotch  hill,  and  the  humours  of  aesthetic 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  struggles  of  pushing  people  on 
the  other,  are  more  than  twice-told  tales.  We  are  glad  to  get 
away  to  the  quiet  of  the  little  French  town,  where  poor  Venetia, 
whose  heart  has  been  broken  by  the  discovery  that  her  lover,  Owen 
Challice,  had  already  an  unattached  wife,  ends  her  days  by  the 
sea.  For  the  future  Mr.  Keith  would  do  well  to  confine  his 
stories  to  Scotland,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  about  which  he 
is  a  ready  and  sympathetic  writer. 

Doctor  Grattan  is  really  a  capital  book.  It  is  a  novel  with  the 
scene  laid  in  America,  yet  not  an  “  American  novel”  as  we  know 
that  product,  for  which  Mr.  Hammond  (like  the  hero  of  The 
Witch's  Head)  expresses  bis  open  contempt.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lamar,  the  father  of 
the  heroine,  has  been  a  slave-dealer  for  many  years  of  his  life,  or 
whether  he  has  merely  brooded  on  the  subject  till  he  has  imagined 
that  he  has  dealt  in  human  merchandise.  The  problem  is  most 
cleverly  worked  out,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Hammond  to 
disclose  the  solution.  Doctor  Grattan  himself  is  a  pleasant  practical 
man,  who  makes  an  excellent  and  original  hero.  But  Mr.  Hammond 
must  be  congratulated  on  his  women.  Neither  Cynthia  Grattan 
nor  Louise  Lamar  have  anything  of  the  “young  girl  ”  about 
them,  unless  it  be  their  extraordinary  familiarity  with  their  lovers  at 
the  first  moment  of  their  engagement.  However,  we  are  inclined  to 
forgive  them  even  this  sin,  on  account  of  their  equal  familiarity 
vyith  the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  important  part  played  by  a  sandwich  in  the  proposal  of  Doctor 
Grattan  to  I.ouise  Lamar  is  intended  to  be  ludicrous  or  not,  but 
ludicrous  it  very  distinctly  is.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  material  elements  into  such  (in  one  sense)  immaterial 
moments,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  cayv  oil' the  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  the  author  of  (/uitg. 

1  lie  scene  ol  Lai  is  laid  two  thousand  miles  further  west  than 
that  of  Doctor  Grattan ,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Colorado. 
Apparently  ImI  was  Mr.  Ilnmmond's  lirst  attempt  at  a  novel,  and 
it  is  far  more  unequal  in  merit  thnn  Doctor  Grattan.  The 
chapters  describing  the  wild  rough  life  of  the  lawless  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  regions  are  excellent,  and  the  heroine  with 
her  good  impulses,  want  of  training,  and  queer  speech  i9  a 
distinct  and  vigorous  conception.  We  are  not  quite  so  well 
pleased  with  the  highly-cultivated  gentlemen  and  Indies  who 
have  found  their  ways  into  these  remote  parts.  The  hero, 
John  Tyscovus,  is  a  Pole,  who,  after  escaping  from  Siberia,  has 
been  warned  by  a  ghost  that,  if  he  desires  solitude  in  which  to 
write  a  book,  he  is  to  make  lor  a  hill  to  be  found  in  a  certain  ! 
latitude  and  longitude. 


“  smart  man  ”  and  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes,  because,  though 
it  is  true  enough  that  John  tyscovus  found  the  hill  and  the  soli¬ 
tude  exactly  on  the  spot  indicated,  his  neighbours  iu  the  murder¬ 
ing  and  thieving  line  soon  gave  him  so  much  employment  that  the 
book  must  have  fared  very  badly  indeed.  John  Tyscovus  habitu¬ 
ally  compares  himself  to  the  Ass  of  Buridan,  which  sufficiently 
well-known  quadruped  has  its  attributes  explained  at  length  in 
the  book.  The  food  and  drink  of  the  ass  were  typified  at 
this  point  of  John  Tyscovus’s  life  by  two  young  women,  tbe 
rough  but  staunch  Lai  Bosler  and  the  elegant  and  highly- 
trained  Theodora  Willis.  This  young  lady  is  a  doctor’s  daughter, 
who  has  not  only  been  taught  to  dissect  and  to  heal,  but  has 
positively  contrived  to  make  serpents  evolve  legs !  Like  a 
sensible  woman,  she  perceives  with  regret  and  shame  a  dispo¬ 
sition  of  her  father's  to  be  always  singing  her  praises  to  people 
to  whom  she  is  indifferent,  and  expresses  herself  strongly  on  the 
subject  to  Tyscovus.  This  weakness  of  Dr.  Willis’s  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  not  an  ass  from  seek¬ 
ing  Theodora’s  hand ;  for  what  in  the  world  can  be  a  greater 
bore  than  people  who  are  always  offending  against  the  canons 
of  good  taste  and  inflicting  on  you  the  virtues  of  their  off¬ 
spring  ?  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  scales  were 
heavily  weighted  on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Jim  Bosler,  who  had 
not  only  killed  his  twelve  men,  just  to  keep  up  the  average,  but 
had  stolen  a  perfect  army  of  horses.  All  that  has  to  do  with 
Mr.  Bosler  is  highly  humorous,  and  we  hang  him  with  regret. 
The  end  of  the  book  is  very  melodramatic,  and  there  seems  a 
general  tendency  to  assert  the  eternal  intermarriage  of  the“  oldest 
Polish  families  ’’  with  the  “  best  blood  iu  America.”  Under  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  Lai  with 
a  father  other  than  a  horse-stealer,  and  she  and  Tyscovus  become 
engaged.  This,  however,  is  not  till  after  Mr.  Bosler  has  made 
many  attempts  to  unite  her  to  a  “  pal”  of  his  called  the  Gulcher, 
to  whom  Lai  referred  when  she  said,  “  Ef  I’d  made  up  my  mind, 
and  people  was  a-forciug  me  to  alter  it,  you  may  jest  bet  your 
pile  I’d  stand  out,  ef  I  was  to  die  by  inches.”  So  let  us  part  from 
Lai,  in  the  fond  hope  that  America  and  Poland  are  more  than 
ever  one. 

Miss  Gilchrist  wishes  us  to  accept  her  heroine  as  A  Daughter 
of  our  Time.  This  we  cannot  do ;  nor  is  she  of  any  other 
time,  we  should  say,  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  Never, 
out  of  the  pages  of  a  young  lady’s  lirst  novel,  written  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  did  a  damsel  whose  sole  knowledge  of 
tbe  drama  was  derived  from  Shakspeare,  whom  she  had  studied 
in  her  woodland  home,  run  away  to  Loudon,  go  straight  to  the 
manager  of  a  great  theatre,  ask  for  and  receive  a  part  in  a  play 
that  was  to  be  acted  that  night,  and  be  crowned  with  the 
applause  both  of  playwright  and  critic  before  midnight  struck. 
Surely  extravagance  of  fancy  never  before  reached  so  far  as  this. 
There  are  other  stories  in  the  book  besides  this  one  ;  and  most  con¬ 
tain  the  same  unpleasing  features  of  the  quarrels  of  near  relations. 
Miss  Gilchrist  needs  a  great  deal  of  study  both  of  men  and  things 
it  she  is  ever  to  write  even  a  tolerable  tale.  We  cannot  say  she 
has  shown  any  promise  of  doing  so  in  this  collection. 


THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY.* 

rpiIIS  posthumous  work  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan,  with 
J-  additional  matter  by  his  brother,  is  in  every  way  remarkable. 
Its  history  and  composition  and  method  are  all  peculiar.  Mr. 
McLennan  was  perhaps,  or  rather  was  certainly,  the  most  subtle 
and  ingenious  thinker  of  all  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
study  of  what  he  called  “  Early  History  ”  and  what  others  call 
“  Prehistoric  Research.”  He  was  terribly  impeded  in  his  work, 
however,  by  persistent  ill-health,  which  caused  him  to  be  absent 
from  England  and  from  bis  books,  to  be  an  exile  in  Africa  and  the 
Alps,  and,  in  short,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  complete  his 
researches,  and  even  to  sketch,  in  a  published  form,  the  ultimate 
results  of  his  speculations.  Ilis  work,  ns  known  to  the  world, 
began  with  Primitive  Marriage,  sin  “epoch-making”  account  of 
the  form  of  capture  in  wedding  ceremonies,  of  the  traces  of  actual 
capture  among  the  backward  races,  with  inferences  as  to  the 
origin  and  causes  of  exogamy,  or,  to  speak  more  simply,  of  laws  of 
incest.  Mr.  McLennan,  while  investigating  systems  of  kinship  in 
early  Greece,  came  across  hints  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  the 
Greeks,  too,  had  passed  through  the  condition  of  Totemism,  with 
which  he  was  already  familiar  among  savages  all  the  world  over, 
lie  then  turned  his  attention  to  relics  of  the  same  stage  of  custom 
in  religion,  and  put  forth  his  theory'  of  Totemism  as  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (1869-7°)'  -Subsequently  Mr.  McLennan  republished 
his  Primitive  Marriage,  with  essays  on  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Irish  kin,  and  other  topics.  Tho  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
struggle  with  mortal  illness,  in  which  his  literary  labours  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  accumulation  and  assortment  of  materials, 
drawn  from  all  sources  of  evidenco,  as  to  the  manners  of  ancient 
and  modern,  of  savage,  barbarous,  and  civilized  peoples.  The 
Patriarchal  Theory  has  beon  constructed  partly  out  of  chapters 
which  Mr.  McLennan  himself  helped  to  draw  up,  partly  out  of  his 
scattered  notes,  partly  by  aid  of  the  original  researches  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Donald  McLennan. 


The  ghost  must  have  been  rather 


*  The  Patriarchal  Theory,  llnsed  on  the  Papers  of  tho  late  J.  j 
McLennan.  Edited  and  completed  by  Donald  McLennan,  M.A.  Loudor 
Macmillan  ii  Co.  1885. 
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Unluckily,  but  perhaps  inevitably,  The  Patriarchal  Theory  does 
not  contain  the  most  curious  and,  we  think,  the  most  generally 
interesting  of  Mr.  McLennan’s  results.  The  reasons  are  stated  by 
the  editor  in  his  preface.  Mr.  McLennan’s  general  aim  was  to 
trace  from  its  earliest  and  rudest  forms  the  evolution  of.  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  human  society.  Believing  as  he  did  that  kinship  was 
originally  recognized  and  traced  through  women  that  is,  by  the 
mother’s  side — he  found  himself  in  presence  of  *wo  great  problems 
— the  origin  of  Exogamy,  and  the  origin  of  Totemism.  Exogamy, 
it  may  scarcelv  be  necessary  to  mention,  is  the  law  or  custom 
which  makes  it  sinful,  and  often  a  capital  offence,  to  marry  within 
the  limits  of  the  recognized  kin.  Totemism  is  the  institution 
under  which  the  kin  is  marked  out  by  common  reverence  for  some 
natural  object,  by  the  adoption  of  tliat.object’s  name  as  a  family 
name,  by  its  use  as  a  badge  or  crest,  with  all  that  follows.  Among 
the  lower  races,  a  general  law  forbids  two  persons  of  the  same 
Totem-kin  to  marry,  and  various  very  odd  fictions  and  dodges 
have  been  invented,  as  by  the  Australian  Narrinyeri,  to  make 
marriage  impossible  between  persons  who,  though  not  of  the 
same  Totem,  are  still,  and  justly,  regarded  as  of  the  same  kindred 
by  blood. 

Mr.  McLennan  had  made  collections  probably  much  larger  than 
any  other  inquirer  has  got  together  to  elucidate  and  illustrate  the 
various  stages  and  probable  origin  of  exogamy  and  Totemism. 
Here  the  remark  may  be  introduced  that,  even  in  his  opinion, 
exogamy  could  not  have  been  actually  a  primaeval  human  institu¬ 
tion!  In  the  long  run,  and  as  a  general  cause,  he  derived  exogamy 
from  a  scarcity  of  icomen,  which  compelled  men  to  seek  wives  from 
outside.  But  a  scarcity  of  women  could  not  have  been  a  primitive 
fact  in  human  history.  Only  female  infanticide,  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  touches  inutiles,  could  have  caused  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  males  as  Mr.  McLennan  required.  But  to  perceive 
the  disadvantages  of  bringing  up  daughters  required  reasoning, 
reflection,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  parental  instincts.  All 
this  could  not  be  done  in  a  day.  Thus,  whether  the  view  of  evo¬ 
lution  or  creation  is  chosen,  men  cannot  have  actually  begun  by 
slaying  their  infant  daughters,  and  so  attaining  that  scarcity  of 
women  which,  in  Mr.  McLennan’s  opinion,  produced  exogamy. 
Even  behind  exogamy,  in  his  view  (Preface,  p.  vi.),  lay  Totem¬ 
ism.  “The  system  conveniently  called  Totemism  must  have  been 
established  in  rude  societies  prior  to  the  origin  of  exogamy.” 
Indeed  Totemism  affords  the  religious  sanction  and  supplies  the 
standard  and  test  of  exogamy.  Now,  at  one  time  Mr.  McLennan 
had  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  Totemism.  Hypotheses  there 
be  many."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  one  which,  however,  requires 
us  to  believe  (just  like  the  philological  hypothesis  of  myths)  that 
man,  having  been  a  very  rational  fellow,  became  the  dupe  of  his 
own  language,  and  blundered  thus  into  Totemism.  Sii  George 
Gray,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Australian  Totemism,  had  an 
hypothesis  that  it  was  a  providential  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
blacks  from  ever  becoming  civilized.  Now,  Mr.  .McLennan’s 
hypothesis  was  a  good  deal  better  than  these  ;  but,  as  apparently 
it  Jailed  to  satisfy  him,  we  need  not  state  it  in  this  place.  ‘  He 
came  to  see  that  there  were  conclusive  reasons  against  it.”  "What 
reasons?  That  is  what  we  desire  to  know.  Could  Mr.  Donald 
McLennan  have  published  his  brother’s  collections  and  thoughts  on 
exogamy  and  Totemism,  they  must,  though  probably  rough  in 
form,  have  been  full  of  information  and  suggestion.  We  trust 
that  some  day  he  may  be  able  to  give  us  these.  In  the  meantime, 
what  he  does  give  us  is  The  Patriarchal  Theory,  a  kind  of  answer 
to  objections, 'a  clearing  the  way  for  the  large  work  which  was 
never  finished. 

Mr.  McLennan’s  whole  conception,  as  has  been  shown,  ot  the 
growth  of  society  started  from  the  belief  that  man  began  with- 
out  ideas  of  blood  relationship,  and  advanced  to  these  tliiough. 
a  system  of  kinship  traced  through  women,.  and  only  lately,  as  it 
were,  did  men  reach  the  modern  family,  with  the  father  as  head, 
and  kinship  acknowledged  on  both  sides.  Now  these  views,  though 
not  absolutely  novel  (Millar  had  broached  them  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  Bachofen  in  this),  were  absolutely  opposed  to  common 
opinion  and  to  philosophical  ideas.  Though  the  Athenians  had  a 
tradition  of  the  time  when  their  children  derived  names  through 
the  mother,  and  when  the  patriarchal  family  was  unknown,  though 
Aristotle  was  well  acquainted  with  the  customs,  of  savages  who 
lived  in  matriarchal  societies ;  yet  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their 
later  followers,  up  to  the  present  day,  all  conceived  of  the  human 
family  as  being  originally  and  always  very  much  what  it  is  now. 
They  all  say,  with  Hesiod, 


OIkov  pkv  7 rpwTicrTa  ywaisd  re. 

Now  in  England,  ever  since  these  comparative  studies  in  custom 
and  law  began  to  interest  and  to  be  recognized  at  tlm  Universities, 
the  old  Aristotelian,  and  indeed  all  but  universal  belief,  that  man 
started  with  the  patriarchal  family  has  been  maintained  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine.  The  writings  of  that  learned  author  have  given  life 
to  important  topics  previously  neglected.  At  Oxford  alone  they 
have  been  the  text-books  of  many  generations  of  undergraduates. 
Now  Sir  Henry’s  views  have  been  diametrically  opposed  to 
(though  not,  in  his  latest  works,  absolutely  exclusive  of)  the  views 
of  Mr  McLennan.  Conseauently  Mr.  McLennan  felt  it  to  be  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  to  confute  the  notions  previously  universally  held, 
the  notions  extended  and  illustrated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  before 
producing  his  own  great  work  on  Origins.  In  such  a  work  a 
mass  of  polemical  reasonings  would  have  been  out  ot  place.  Ihe 
Patriarchal  Theory  is  intended  to  clear  the  objections  to  Mr, 
McLeunan’s  notions  out  of  the  way,  and  to  dispose  of  opposition. 


Sir  Henry  Maine  had  written  ( Early  History  of  Institutions,  p. 
67)  : — “  Whatever  the  interest  of  such  inquiries  may  be,  they  do 
not  concern  us  till  the  kinship  of  the  higher  races  can  be  distinctly 
shown  to  have  grown  out  of  the  kinship  now  known  only  to  the 
lower,  and  even  then  they  concern  us  only  remotely.  ’  Very  well. 
The  Patriarchal  Theory  attempts  to  show  first  that  the  kinship  of 
the  higher  races  did  not  arise,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  held,  out  of  the 
Patria  Potestas,  Agnation,  and  the  Patriarchal  Family.  Next,  Mr. 
McLennan’s  book  tries  constructively  to  show  that  the  very  in¬ 
stitutions,  especially  Agnation,  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  (as  Mr. 
McLennan  understands  him)  derives  from  Patria  Potestas  and  the 
Patriarchal  Family,  are  really  evolved  out  of  more  primitive  con¬ 
ditions — namely,  out  of  exogamy,  kinship  through  women,  and  the 
gradual  change  to  kinship  through  men  which  makes  the 
Patriarchal  Family  possible.  The  whole  book  is  a  set  of  serried 
and  closely-reasoned  arguments  of  which,  in  a  review  like  this, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  idea.  For  our  own  part 
(being  already  converted)  we  confess  that  Mr.  McLennan’s  ideas 
appear  victorious.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  if  this 
be  so.  He  began  the  study  of  Institutions  at  a  certain  point 
— with  Roman  and  Hindoo  law — and  he  had  on  liis  side  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  learned.  With  such  materials  and  such  allies  he 
could  only  interpret  the  growth  of  society  as  he  did.  Then  came 
Mr.  McLennan,  and,  as  it  were,  made  a  new  science.  He  applied 
anthropological  lore,  the  method  of  evolution,  the  conception  of 
man  as  a  being  who  rose  gradually  through  a  long  series  of  social 
changes,  many  of  which  still  survive  in  the  backward  races,  while 
relics  and  rudiments  of  them  remain  in  the  old  laws  and  customs 
of  the  civilized.  But,  even  if  we  are  wrong,  if  Mr.  McLennan  s 
demonstrations  be  not  so  clear  and  certain  as  they  seem  to  us,  at 
all  events  they  have  established  their  right  to  a  hearing.  The 
opposite  view  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  even  in  the  schools  at 
Oxford,  as  practically  uncontested.  Nav,  there  is  perhaps  a 
chance  of  too  hasty  a  reaction  in  which  what  was  “  the  tip.  (as 
they  speak  in  examinations)  will  become  obsolete  belore  it  has 
been  duly  heard  in  its  defence. 

Briefly  stated,  The  Patriarchal  Theory  argues  thus.  First  come 
the  chapters  mainly  composed  of  textual  extracts  from  Sir  Henry 
Maine  enabling  him  to  state  his  own  case.  Then  there,  is  an 
argument  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  proof  which  the  Patriarchal 
Theory  requires.  Then  Sir  Henry  Maine  s  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  Patria  Potestas  is  examined,  Among  Hebrews, 
Hindoos,  Slavs,  and  Irish,  Mr.  McLennan  thinks  that  the  proofs 
alleged  of  the  existence  of  Patria  Potestas  are  insufficient.  Next 
Patria  Potestas  is  examined  as  originating  Agnation,  and  Mr. 
McLennan  demonstrates,  as  he  supposes,  how  “  every,  feature  of 
Agnation  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without 
any  other  condition  than  that  relationship  was  limited  to  the 
familia  or  gens,  as,  with  the  system  of  kinship  through  women 
'only,  it  is  limited  to  the  kindred.”  All  this  chapter  (xiv.)  on  th* 
Origin  of  Agnation  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
in  the  book.  Perhaps  some  readers  will  ask  why,  granting  the 
(  explanation,  Agnation  is  such  a  rare  phenomenon,  for  the.  causes 
that  produced  it  have  been  ex  hypothesi  practically  universal. 
Some  remarks  on  this  topic  will  be  found  on  pages  237-239. 
Again,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  understand  what  circum¬ 
stances  could  have  produced  the  change  from  female  to 
male  kinship  among  a  people  so  backward,  as  certain  of  the 
Australian  tribes  in  which  the  change  has  taken  place,  while 
races  very  much  higher,  African,  American,  and  early  European, 
remained  in  the  stage  of  female  kinship.  One  can  see  how, 
when  a  good  deal  of  property  and  position  depended  on  it,  the  old 
female  kin  might  be  kept  up  among,  for  example,  the  Ashantis,  if 
they  had  become  tolerably  wealthy  and  settled  before  the  tendency 
to  change  began.  But  the  tendency  to  the  change  may  demon¬ 
strably  begin,  and  even  take  effect,  among  a  people  so  far  from 
wealthy  and  settled  as  the  Australians.  How,  then,  did  the 
Ashantis  and  the  gynaecocratic  American  Indians  fail  to  act  on 
ideas  already  manifest  to  and  acted  on  by  certain  of  the  backward 
black  fellows  ?  A  great  deal  has  still  to  be  done  in  this  field,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Donald  McLennan,  who  is  most  com¬ 
petent  for  the  task,  may  undertake  it..  The  Patriarchal  Theory, 
even  by  readers  whom  it  does  not  convince,  wiLl  be  tegaided  as  a 
fine  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics— a  tonic  and  bracing  piece  of 
literature.  It  can  be  neglected  by  no  one  who  pretends  to  speak 
with  authority  in  questions  of  the  development  of  society.  It 
oim-ht  to  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  inevitably  ungracious  air  of  a 
polemical  treatise,  especially  of  a  polemical  tieatise  directed  against 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  writer,  without  whom  we 
mio-ht  never  have  been  directed  to  these  studies  at  all,  the  tone 
of  Mr.  McLennan’s  book  is  quite  free  from  the  remotest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  discourtesy. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

THE  author  of  this  pleasant  book  lias  no  crotchets  or  theories  of 
his  own  as  to  the  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Japanese,  and 
he  is  too  wise  and  modest  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject.  “  The 
Japanese,”  he  says,  “  answer  to  that  general  conception  most  of  us 
have  of  Mongoli  nations,  but  what  a  Mongol  is  exactly,  I  do  not 

*  Mine  Years  in  Nipon  :  Sketches  of  Japanese  Life  and  Manners.  By 
Henry  Faulds,  L.F.P.S.,  Surgeon  of  Tsukiji  Hospital,  lokio.  Alexander 
Gardner. 

Sketches  in  Spain,  from  Mature,  Art,  and  Life.  By  John  Lomas. 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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pretend  to  know,  and  to  call  another  race  Mongoloid  is  only  to 
deepen  our  ignorance  immensely.”  Mr.  Faulds  thinks  very  well, 
on  the  whole,  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  so  long.  He 
has  seldom  seen  one  of  them  who  could  not  read  and  write.  He 
thinks  that  the  recent  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  has  been 
very  striking ;  and  that  their  political  progress  has  been  “  un¬ 
precedented  ” ;  but  it  is  the  moral  elevation  of  the  masses  within 
the  last  decade  which  he  considers  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
Japanese  life  at  the  present  day.  The  judges  he  maintains  to  be  as 
high-minded  and  incorruptible  as  our  own.  Decency  and  morality 
have  made  great  strides.  Obscene  pictures  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
public,  and  the  women  are  far  more  decent  in  their  clothing  and  out¬ 
ward  demeanour  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  In  these  remarks 
the  author  is  vindicating  the  nation  from  the  accusations  brought 
against  it  by  Miss  Bird,  whose  statements  on  this  and  other  points 
seem  to  have  struck  Mr.  Faulds  with  as  much  surprise  as  they 
have  struck  other  travellers  and  sojourners  in  lands  visited  by 
that  enterprising  lady. 

If  Mr.  Faulds  holds,  as  he  apparently  does  hold,  the  tenets  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Kirk,  he  is  free  from  any  taint  of  intole¬ 
rance,  and  his  charity  is  wide  and  catholic.  Almost  the  only 
angry  or  scornful  words  spoken  by  him  in  this  genial,  kindly  book 
are  uttered  in  reprobation  of  the  savage  bigotry  of  the  Dutch 
Calvinists,  “  who  seem  always  to  have  had  some  of  that  delightful 
Christian  spirit  which  the  Boers  exhibit  in  Africa.”  We  have 
said  that  the  author  of  Nine  Years  in  Nipon  is  a  keen  naturalist. 
If  space  but  allowed,  we  could  quote  many  charming  descriptions 
ot  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  far-away  region  which  was  so  long 
his  home.  Gorgeous  flowers  of  all  kinds  abound ;  but  the 
Englishman  in  Japan  has  his  eye  delighted  and  his  heart  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  familiar  wildflowers  which  are  to  be  gathered  out 
there,  as  at  home,  “  by  hedgerow  or  mossy  bank,  such  as  violets, 
bluebells,  forget-me-nots,  thyme,  dandelion  and  its  allies.”  Insects 
are  numerous  (alas  !  many  of  them  far  too  much  so).  “  The  tree- 
grasshoppers  and  the  cicadas  make  the  woods  resound  with  their 
strident  notes  as  with  the  roar  of  a  cataract.  The  cicada  beats  a 
pair  of  drums  situated  under  its  belly.  The  tree-grasshopper 
plays  a  kind  of  fiddle  by  means  of  the  serrated  margin  of  its 
winged  sheath  and  the  roughened  edge  of  its  thigh,  and  plays, 
indeed,  often  with  such  sweetness  of  tone  that  the  Japanese  im¬ 
prison  them  in  tiny  cages  and  feed  them  as  we  do  canaries.” 

Mr.  Faulds  was  far  too  wise  to  climb  Fusi.  “  One  who  wishes 
to  admire  a  great  mountain,”  he  remarks,  with  the  dry  humour  of 
his  nation,  “  must  remain  below.  The  very  worst  possible  use 
you  can  put  a  mountain  to  is  to  climb  it.”  There  are  at  least  a 
score  of  passages  which  we  long  to  quote,  notably  that  of  the 
aesthetic  and  artistic  mud-pies  made  by  the  babyhood  of  Nipon — 
not  the  mud-pies  of  our  babyhood,  but  edifices  connected  by 
bridges,  sheltered  by  flowering  trees,  and  peopled  by  storks  and 
oxen.  But  we  have  hardly  room  for  the  condensed  description  of 
our  former  representative  in  Japan.  Here,  again,  the  author’s 
Caledonian  humour  comes  to  the  front  kindly  and  just,  but  with 
perhaps  a  flavour  of  subacidity  in  its  genial  candour.  “  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  is  very  accessible,  and  takes  considerable  interest  in 
the  philanthropic  efforts  of  his  countrymen.  lie  is  a  fair,  auburn¬ 
haired,  fine-looking,  unmistakably-English  man,  not  very  tall,  just 
in  his  prime,  and  reminding  me  of  George  Eliot’s  description  of 
Grandcourt’s  appearance.  He  has,  of  course,  the  clever  little 
diplomatic  stutter  which  belongs  to  official  Englishmen  generally, 
and  knows  exactly  when  to  leave  a  sentence  unfinished  or  to  wind 
it  oil  in  a  rapid  series  of  little  inarticulate  coughs,  which  may  be 
interpreted  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  ways,  and  usually  wrongly.” 

Mr.  Lomas  gives  very  good  and  just  descriptions  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  of  Spain,  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them ; 
but  these  descriptions  are  not  very  original.  Most  modern 
travellers  take  the  same  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  view  of  the 
character  of  modem  Spaniards  which  Mr.  Lomas  thus  tersely 
expresses.  “The  Spaniard,”  he  says,  “has  no  faith  in  or  respect 
for  his  fellows ;  no  faith  in  or  respect  for  his  Government ;  no  true 
faith  in  or  respect  for  his  religion  ;  and  he  has  an  unbounded  and 
blind  faith  in  himself.”  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  hard  but, 
we  fear,  terribly  true  picture  of  a  once  noble  people  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  great  men  who  make  Spain  glorious,  even  in  her 
decay.  As  an  art  critic,  Mr.  Lomas  writes  with  a  sober  serenity  of 
enthusiasm  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  the  cant  of  art  criticism, 
which  of  all  cants  Sterne  held  to  be  almost  the  worst.  Ho  shows 
how  little  untravelled  Englishmen  are  prepared  for  tho  “  almost 
superhuman  studies  of  character  ”  by  Velasquez,  who  only  know  him 
a  '  a  painter  of  a  few  stiff  gloomy  figures  in  a  stiff  gloomy  style."  I 
How  well  he  epitomizes  the  perfections  and  shortcomings  of 
Murillo  “his  sunshiny  luminosity  lacking  depth,  his  slavery  to 
not  quite  mastery  of  colour,  his  petty  conceptions  of  characters 
divine  and  human,  which  ho  lacked  power  either  to  raise  to 
heaven  or  to  make  incarnate.”  Of  Zurbarnn,  of  tho  modern 
Goya  and  Fortuny,  and  of  the  other  great  artists  of  Spain,  tho 
author  writes  with  the  snmo  wise  and  measured  discrimination. 
Speaking  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  unequal  Juancs,  Mr. 
Lomas  says,  and  it  might  be  said  equally  truly  of  many  of  tho  old 
painters  of  Spain  and  Italy,  “  he  carried  out  literally  the  old  in-  1 
junction  that  *  when  an  ymage  maker  shall  kerve,  caste  in  molde, 
or  peynte  ony  image,  he  shal  go  to  a  prieste  and  shryve  him  as 
clene  as  if  he  sholdo  then  dye.’  ” 

Of  the  marvellous  fountains  of  tho  Escorial  and  of  tho  incom¬ 
parably  beautiful  glass  windows  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  the 
author  of  Slcetches  in  Spain  writes  with  the  genuine  feeling  of  an 


artist.  _  This  volume  contains  interesting  notices  of  the  burial- 
places  in  far-off  towns  in  Spain  of  two  very  dissimilar  English¬ 
men,  the  famous  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  infamous  Duke  of 
Wharton. 


SEVEN  STORIES.* 

rTUIE  chief  merit  of  Haco  the  Dreamer  is  that  it  presents  a 
J-  tolerably  faithful,  though  not  altogether  attractive,  picture 
of  University  life  in  “  Auld  Reekie.”  The  students  show  signs  of 
study  from  nature ;  while  certain  academic  notabilities  appear  in 
disguise  so  ihin  as  to  be  easily  penetrable  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  their  peculiarities.  The  plot  is  neither  original  nor  striking, 
being  merely  a  modern  version  of  the  “  Two  Apprentices,”  with¬ 
out  the  moral.  The  hero,  or  rather  the  subject,  of  the  story  (for 
there  is  nothing  heroic  about  him)*  is  a  golden-haired  youth  of  the 
Bunthorne  school,  who  elects  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  and  to  that  end  matriculates  at  Edinburgh. 
There  he  spends  a  year,  which  he  subsequently  describes  to  his 
father  as  “  intense — utter — consummate,”  justifying  himself  for 
the  use  of  such  terms  on  the  ground  that  he  has  “  been  reading 
dear  Mr.  Ruskin.”  During  that  time  he  distinguishes  himself  by 
spending  six  hundred  pounds  out  of  an  allowance  of  just  half  that 
amount,  is  fleeced  to  their  respective  hearts’  content  by  his  land¬ 
lady  and  one  of  his  fellow-students,  fails  to  pass  an  examination, 
and  makes  alternate  love  to  a  Sister  of  Charity  (and  of  an  earl) 
and  to  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  grieve.  The  industrious  ap¬ 
prentice  is  represented  by  the  son  of  this  same  grieve,  who,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  capital  of  ten  pounds,  speedily  outstrips  his  young 
master,  and  returns  at  the  end  of  the  year  laden  with  medals.  We 
should  like,  though,  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  applying  a  splint  to  the  fractured  foreleg  of  a 
pony  at  grass. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  idea  in  the  book  is  one  propounded 
in  the  final  chapter,  when,  the  earl’s  sister  having  betaken  herself 
to  Vienna  in  search  of  a  “medical  degree,  Haco,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  lias  clandestinely  married  the  other  young  ladv,  his  junior  by 
a  year.  The  eminent  surgeon,  on  being  made  aware  of  this,  sen¬ 
sible  that  his  son  has  given  sufficient  proof  of  incapacity  to  manage 
his  own  aflairs,  determines,  with  the  advice  of  a  learned  professor, 
to  remove  the  erring  youth  from  temptation  (and  from  his  bride), 
and  to  send  him  to  Oxford,  where,  of  course,  grasping  landladies, 
necessitous  fellow-students,  and  obliging  tradesmen  are  alike  un¬ 
known. 

Charley  Kingston's  Aunt  is  also  a  medical  story ;  a  little  too 
medical,  perhaps,  to  suit  the  general  taste.  The  mysterious  rela¬ 
tive  makes  her  first  and  (necessarily)  last  appearance  on  the  dis¬ 
secting  table  of  a  London  hospital,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book 
describes  Charley's  efforts  to  find  out  how  she  came  there.  The 
writer  adopts  the  autobiographical  style  which  seems  to  have 
become  fashionable  of  late,  and  he  succeeds,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
giving  a  semblance  of  reality  to  the  narrative.  The  work  is,  how¬ 
ever,  marred  by  the  too  common  practice  of  unduly  elaborating 
unimportant  details.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  add  much  to  the 
reader’s  appreciation  of  Charley  Kingston’s  character  to  be  told 
the  exact  amount  that  he  paid  weekly  for  his  lodgings,  even  with 
the  additional  knowledge  that  “coals  and  light  were  extra,” while 
the  same  minute  accuracy  applied  to  points  of  hospital  practice  and 
surgical  work  is  open  to  more  than  negative  objections.  By  way 
ot  variety,  we  are  treated  to  a  chapter  of  love-making,  and  another 
of  partridge-shooting,  with  each  of  which  pursuits  the  writer 
appears  tolerably  familiar.  Let  us  hope  that  for  his  next  book  he 
will  choose  a  subject  less  technical  and  a  hero  less  egotistical. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  class  of  readers  for  which  The 
Captivity  of  James  Toivker  is  intended.  Its  external  appearance 
is  that  ot  a  boy  s  book,  but  wo  doubt  if  many  boys  would  be  even 
amused  at  its  account  of  vulgar  practical  jokes,  while  the  general 
tone  is  not  such  as  would  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  parents  or  guardians  in  search  of  “  improving  ”  literature.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  be  expected 
to  interest  himself  in  the  tipsy  frolics  of  an  association  of  suburban 
tradesmen. 

Miss  Jean’s  Niece  will  be  welcomed  ns  a  proof  that  a  writer, 
whose  talent  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of 
various  phases  of  French  life,  is  equally  happy  in  treating  of 
subjects  nearer  home.  The  scene  of  this  charming  little  story  is 
laid  in  a  quiet  suburban  neighbourhood,  and  tho  principal  cha¬ 
racters  are  three  maiden  ladies,  a  little  girl,  and  a  young  widow. 
Out  of  such  simple  materials  the  author  weaves  a  tale  abounding 
in  delightful  touches  of  character,  and  full  of  that  freshness  and 
delicate  feeling  which  readers  of  L' Atelier  du  Lys  and  llridc  Picotee 
will  be  prepared  to  find.  There  is  nothing  sensational  in  the 
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story,  its  very  simplicity  constituting  its  especial  charm.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  taste  shown  in  the  matters  of  paper, 
printing,  and  binding ;  the  illustrations,  too,  are  fairly  good.  As 
a  present  for  a  young  girl  fortunate  enough  to  have  preserved  a 
liking  for  non-sensational  fiction,  we  have  seen  no  book  more 
eminently  suitable  than  this. 

Only  Girls  is  a  history  of  two  charming  little  maidens,  who 
find  consolation  in  good  works  for  the  misfortune,  as  they  at  first 
esteem  it,  which  the  title  implies.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady 
who  evidently  understands  and  appreciates  children,  and  can  infuse 
some  of  her  love  for  them  into  the  minds  of  her  readers.  All  the 
little  people  (there  are  hoys  also  in  the  story)  are  delightfully 
natural,  and  free  from  all  taint  of  “  priggishness.”  Miss  Lowndes 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  conveying  more  than  one  useful  moral 
lesson,  while  entirely  avoiding  that  “goody-goody”  style  which 
too  often  defeats  its  own  object  in  stories  intended  for  children. 

On  the  Square,  though  apparently  the  work  of  a  lady,  has  for  its 
moral  the  sentiment  that  it  is  good  to  be  a  Freemason,  or  even  the 
daughter  of  one.  In  all  other  respects  the  author  avoids  every  temp¬ 
tation  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track.  We  have  here  our  new 
friend  the  model  baronet  and  our  old  friend  the  desperate  villain, 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  lovely  heroine,  together  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  subsidiary  lovers,  fond  parents,  and  the  rest.  With 
such  materials,  it  is  greatly  to  the  author’s  credit  that  she  contrives 
to  rise  superior  to  the  literature  of  the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  to 
sustain  the  interest  to  the  end.  The  book  consists  almost  entirely 
of  conversation,  of  the  very  modern  type  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  novelist,  interspersed  with  somewhat  ambitious  attempts  at 
description  of  scenery  under  various  meteorological  conditions.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  friend  of  more  experience  in  the  ways  of 
mankind  did  not  inform  the  author  that  there  are  distinctions 
even  in  slang ;  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  such 
expressions  as  “  Oh,  cracky  giminy !  ”  “  You  go  to  blazes,’  and 
the  like,  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

The  reader  who  takes  up  Garman  and  Worse  with  preconceived 
notions  founded  on  acquaintance  with  tfie  works  of  Emilie  Carlen 
or  Frederike  Bremer  can  hardly  escape  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
on  laying  it  down.  Surely  all  Norwegians  cannot  be  as  utterly 
dull  and  commonplace  as  those  here  depicted.  If  they  are  so,  it 
is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
write  a  book  about  them,  and  yet  more  wonderful  that  any  one 
else  should  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  out  a  translation.  The 
book  is  not  without  merits,  as  regards  style  and  composition  :  and 
the  translation,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  it  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  original,  seems  to  be  very  well  done  into  good, 
readable  English;  but  the  painful  lack  of  incident  more  than 
counterbalances  these  excellent  qualities.  Not  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  i3  either  good  enough  or 
bad  enough  to  be  interesting.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  mediocre 
personages  either  forms  a  more  or  less  foolish  attachment  to 
another,  and  finally  marries  somebody  else,  or  reverses  the  order 
of  the  two  experiences.  The  lady  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the 
heroine,  for  instance,  begins  by  tailing  in  love  with  a  dreadfully 
uninteresting  fisherman,  and  ends  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  still 
more  commonplace  pastor,  whose  sole  claims  to  distinction  are 
that  he  plays  croquet  on  Sunday  afternoons  (though  that  may  be 
a  national  custom)  and  wears  a  wig.  There,  is  a  hint  of  a  mystery 
with  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  the  heroine’s  father ;  but  this, 
like  the  other  possibilities  of  the  book,  leads  to  nothing.  The  sole 
episode  of  any  importance  is  a  fire  in  a  shipbuilding  yard,  which 
causes  the  death,  from  paralysis  brought  on  by  excitement,  of  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  whose  title  is  that  of  the  book. 


SOME  AMERICAN  BLUE-BOOKS.* 

riMIE  eighth  volume  of  the  Census  and  two  volumes  of  the 
-1-  Reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  afford  striking 
examples  of  the  wide  range  of  American  official  inquiries,  and  the 
varied  interest  given  thereby  to  portions  of  what  is  generally  the 
driest  of  all  literature,  if,  indeed.  Blue-books  and  State  papers  of 
the  European  type  can  be  called  literature  at  all.  No  one  need  be 
surprised  to  find  in  such  Reports  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  copper¬ 
bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  or  a  valuable  monograph  upon 
the  fossil  mollusca  of  North  American  land  and  fresh  waters ; 
though  even  here  the  number  and  elaborate  character  of  the  maps 
in  which  the  result  of  months  of  hard  work,  the  abstract  of  scores 
of  closely-printed  pages,  is  placed  at  once  under  the  reader’s  eye 
and  brought  home  to  his  mind,  will  command  well-deserved 
admiration.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  quite  so  obvious  what  the 
•Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  to  do  with  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  but  it  seems  that  the  American  protectorate 
has  brought  this  interesting  group  under  the  charge  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  expense  of  inquiries  and  explorations,  how¬ 
ever  minute,  however  apparently  unconnected  with  administrative 
business  and  uninteresting  to  the  general  public,  is  never  grudged 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  never,  it  would  seem,  challenged 
in  Congress.  The  result  is  that  information  which  elsewhere 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Operations  of  the 
Department  for  the  years  ending  June  3 otli,  1882,  and  June  30 th,  1883. 
Washington  :  Government  1’rinting  Office. 
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Press.  Bv  S.  N.  D.  North.  Alaska:  its  Population,  Industries,  and  Re¬ 
sources.  By  Ivan  Petroff.  The  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  By  Henry  W. 
Elliott.  Shipbuilding  Industry  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Hall. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  1884. 


would  have  to  be  sought  in  private  works  or  in  the  papers  of  volun¬ 

tary  scientific  societies,  and  often  sought  in  vain,  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  State  papers  of  the  Union ;  and,  being  collected  at  the  public 
expense,  is  at  once  complete  in  survey  and  minute  in  detail  to  a 
degree  that  cannot  be  expected  from  volunteers.  The  best,  as.  the 
first  account  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  Colorado  River, 
the  best  description  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  most  elaborate 
guide  to  the  marvels  of  the  still  grander  National  Park  and  play¬ 
ground  on  the  Yellowstone,  are  still  to  be  sought  in  what  we 
should  call  Blue-books ;  and  found  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every 
public  library  throughout  the  Union ;  to  which  they  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  In  one  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  again,  occurs  what  seems  to  he  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  glacier  systems,  a  monograph  on  terminal 
moraines,  not  only  describing  with  minute  care  the  principal 
features  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  the  gigantic  lake  and  river  sys¬ 
tems  of  North  America,  but  giving  carefully-thought-out  conclusions 
and  scientific  inferences ;  in  short,  a  most  elaborate  treatise  on  a 
single  one  of  the  many  strange  features  of  those  ice-floods  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  shape  the  existing  surface  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  class  or  set  of  geological 
writings  containing  a  greater  mass  of  facts,  comparisons  moie 
careful  and  more  extensive,  studies  more  wide-ranging  and  pio- 
found — in  a  word,  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  geological  lite¬ 
rature — than  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Survey,  to  which 
these  two  volumes  belong.  . 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Census,  even  larger  than  most  of  its 
predecessors,  is  composed  of  several  wholly  unconnected  reports. 
The  first,  illustrating  the  wide-ranging  and  minute  investigation 
characteristic  of  the  American  Census,  gives  a  complete  account  ot 
the  existing  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  every  State,  county, 
and  town  in  the  Union,  prefaced  by  a  history,  necessarily  some¬ 
what  dry,  and  now  and  then  tedious,  of  the  growth  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  press  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Some 
parts  of  the  narrative  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  the  whole 
forms,  of  course,  a  record  of  no  ordinary  historical  value.  From 
the  Federal  State  papers  alone,  and,  indeed,  from  the  volumes  of 
the  successive  censuses,  were  all  other  materials  destroyed,  the 
historian  of  a  remote  future  would  be  able  to  construct  a  more 
complete,  a  more  detailed,  a  more  accurate  description  of  American 
society,  a  more  perfect  account  of  its  condition  and  its  progress 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  than  the  most  elaborate  researches 
enable  a  Macaulay,  a  Froude,  or  a  Freeman  to  form  of  the  ages 
richest  in  literary  remains.  With  the  general  character  of  Ame¬ 
rican  periodical  literature,  the  points  in  which  it  resembles  and 
contrasts  our  own,  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  reporter  not  unnaturally  vaunts  the  vast  number  ot 
journals,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly ;  the  promptitude  with  which 
each  thriving  town  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
sets  up  its  daily  paper ;  the  splendid  machinery  of  the  larger 
printing-offices,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  mechanical  organiza¬ 
tion  by  which  news  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  is  collected 
in  New  York,  the  great  centre  of  information,  and  again  distri¬ 
buted  by  telegraph  to  more  than  half  the  newspapers  of  the 
remotest  States  and  Territories.  He  may  be  forgiven  tor  a  compa¬ 
rison  not  always  fair  to  the  less  enterprising  nations  of  Europe ;  but 
in  one  point  he  has  fallen  into  an  obvious,  and  not  quite  so  pardon¬ 
able,  blunder.  The  far  inferior  number  of  English  daily  papers 
is  not,  of  course,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  an  indication  of  deficient 
enterprise,  inferior  education,  or  lack  ot  public  interest  in  politics 
and  general  news.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  great  superiority  of  the 
established  leading  journals,  especially  those  of  the  metropolis,  the 
enormous  circulation  they  enjoy,  and  the  consequent  difficulty, 
almost  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  successful  competition.  The 
vast  distances  of  America,  all  traversed  by  the  electric  wires,  give 
a  decided,  and  at  present  an  irresistible,  advantage  to  the  local 
centres.  The  newspapers  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  Baltimore,  and  even  those  of  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant  cities,  obtain  their  news  scarcely  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  journals  of  New  York,  and  cau  place  it  in  the  hands  of  then- 
readers  hours  before  the  New  \ork  rimes,  l ribune,  or  fletald  can 
reach  them  by  mail  or  express.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  New  York  has  no  such  metropolitan  character  as  belongs  to 
Loudon.  No  enterprise,  no  excellence,  no  superiority  of  character, 
tone,  or  intelligence  can  give  to  an  American  paper  that  universal 
national  interest  and  extensive  circulation  which  conter  such  an 
irresistible  advantage  upon  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
political  and  commercial  centre  of  a  country  scarcely  larger  than 
some  of  the  greatest  American  States,  lhe  total  circulation,  and 
not  the  number  of  newspapers,  must  obviously  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  national  education  or  even  of  national  interest  in  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Another  part  of  this  solid  volume  deals  with  the  shipbuilding 
interest  of  the  Union.  On  the  decline  of  that  interest  a  patriotic 
reporter  is  naturally  indisposed  to  insist.  Upon  its  causes, 
wide  as  is  the  license  allowed  to  the  expression  of  individual 
opinion  in  American  State  documents,  the  servant  of  a  party 
Government  pledged  to  Protection  cannot  speak  with  freedom. 
But  the  facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  speak  with 
painful  and  conclusive  eloquence.  The  total  of  vessels  built 
during  the  year  1880  throughout  the  Union  scarcely  exceeded 
2,400,  their  tonnage  was  about  half  a  million,  their  value  some¬ 
thing  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  of  this  tonnage  Pennsylvania  contributed 
two-filths,  New  York  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh.  Next 
to  these  comes  Maine,  with  less  than  one-twellth  of  the  total. 
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The  downfall  of  the  Transatlantic  lines  and  of  the  ocean-going 
marine  in  general  is  ascribed  somewhat  absurdly  to  the  refusal  of 
subsidies  by  Congress  and  the  liberal  payments  made  by  the 
English  Government  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that,  even  if  these  considerations  could  account 
for  the  advantage  of  the  great  mail-carrying  lines,  it  could  in  no 
wise  explain  the  enormous  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  at 
large  obtained  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of 
the  American  mercantile  marine.  Where  foreign  competition  is 
excluded — in  the  building  of  coasting,  river,  and  lake  vessels — the 
American  shipbuilders  show  that  they  have  nowise  degenerated 
in  enterprise,  skill,  and  inventive  genius.  The  navigation  of  the 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  tributary  streams  undergoes  a  constant  and  rapid  improve¬ 
ment.  In  size,  in  speed,  in  excellence  of  accommodation,  in 
lightness  of  draught,  in  the  skill  and  daring  with  which  they 
have  been  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  internal  navigation, 
the  passenger  steamers,  barges,  and  tugs  which  conduct  the  traffic 
of  the  vast  internal  water  lines  of  the  Union  are  absolutely 
unrivalled,  and  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  every  traveller 
who  sees  them  for  the  first  time.  No  kind  of  travel,  not  even  on 
board  the  Cunard  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers,  rivals 
either  in  convenience  or  in  comfort  a  passage  on  a  great  American 
steamboat  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  or  between  Chicago 
and  Quebec. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  most  recently  acquired  territory  of  the  Union,  the 
great  provinceof  Alaska.  The  commercial  value  of  this  almost  entirely 
Arctic  region  is,  of  course,  but  small.  What  value  it  possesses  is 
due  all  but  exclusively  to  the  variety  of  fur-bearing  animals  still 
to  be  found  in  undiminished  number  amid  the  forests  and  tundras 
— treeless  plains  and  morasses — between  which  its  surface  is  not 
unequally  divided.  The  black  bear,  the  lynx,  the  max-ten,  an  in¬ 
ferior  variety  of  sable,  and  the  white,  blue,  and  black,  or  so-called 
silver,  foxes  are  still  very  abundant.  Above  all,  the  sea-otter  j 
furnishes  a  fur  inferior  only  to  the  seal-skin.  A  silver  fox-skin  is 
worth  on  the  spot  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Of  a  total  annual 
export  valued  at  300.000  dollars,  four-fifths  is  furnished  by  the  sea- 
otter  alone.  But  the  Pribylof  Islands,  two  small  rocky  islands 
belonging  in  a  geographical  sense  to  the  Aleutian  group,  which 
stretches  far  out  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Alaska,  are 
probably  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  territoiy.  They  are  the 
last  resort  of  the  fur-seal,  the  most  valuable  and  one  of  the  "rarest  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  As  the  reporter,  intimately  familiar  with  the 
whole  subject,  justly  observes,  England  might  have  made  of  the 
Falkland  or  many  other  Antarctic  islands  an  almost  equally 
valuable  possession.  The  despotism  of  Russia  has  saved  the 
seals  of  St.  George’s  and  St.  Paul's  from  the  extermination 
which  through  the  greed  or  folly  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
non-intervention  policy  of  Protectionist  and  Free-trade  Govern¬ 
ments  alike,  has  befallen  the  fur-seals  of  the  South  Seas.  The 
American  Government  has  inherited  the  traditions  of  Russia,  and 
employed  them  to  much  better  purpose.  The  islands  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  Company,  which  pays  a  liberal  price  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  is  allowed  to  kill  only  100,000  seals  per 
annum.  Fortunately  for  the  creature  itself,  for  the  wearers  of 
furs  in  every  country,  for  commercial  interests  and  for  natural 
history,  the  habits  of  the  seal  are  such  that  its  fur  is  of  greatest 
value  at  an  age  when  the  slaughter  need  not  afi'ect  the  breeding- 
rate  of  the  community.  The  seal  grows  in  strength  and  weight 
rapidly  from  its  first  to  its  eighth  year.  The  value  of  its  fur  is 
greatest  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Being  a  polygamous  race,  the  old 
or  full-grown  bulls  enjoy  an  almost  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
society  of  the  females.  The  “  bachelor  ”  seals,  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  year,  alone  are  worth  killing  for  the  sake  of  their  fur ; 
and,  if  a  sufficient  number  are  left  to  supply  one  mate  to  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  females,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  serious  falling  off 
in  their  numbers,  much  less  of  such  extirpation  as  ha3  befallen 
them  elsewhere.  The  difference  of  size  between  the  sexes  is 
greater  than  in  perhaps  any  other  well-known  species,  the  mature 
male  weighing  from  400  to  500  lbs. ;  the  female,  in  her  best  con¬ 
dition,  from  70  to^  80  lbs. ;  the  bachelor  seal,  at  his  prime,  from 
140  to  280  lbs.  From  their  landing  to  their  leaving  the  islands — 
a  period  of  three  or  four  months— the  old  bulls  observe  an  absolute 
fast,  and  their  condition  at  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  present  s 
in  consequence  a  signal  contrast  to  tlmt  in  which,  after  ranging  the 
?ea3t  for  eight  months  in  pursuit  of  the  shoals  of  fish  as  abundant 
in  tae  North- Was  tern  Pacific  as  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
they  land  to  await  their  consorts  on  the  “  rookeries  ”  or  St.  George’s 
and  St.  Paul’s.  These  •‘rookeries’’  are  crowded  to  the  fast 
degree  ;  so  crowded  that,  according  to  the  reporter’s  calculation, 
each  seal  occupies  a  space  of  no  more  than  two  square  feet,  taking 
males,  females,  bachelors,  and  young  together.  The  total  number 
is  calculated  at  from  3*  to  4$  millions,  and  does  not  appear  mate¬ 
rially  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  since  the  present  system  has  been 
brought  into  exact  working  order. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Alaska  are  of  several  distinct  nations,  the  best 
known  being  the  Innuit  or  Eskimo  of  the  sea-coast.  The  writer 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  habits,  dress,  and  superstitions  of 
the  different  tribes,  which,  the  Eskimo  excepted,  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Indian  race.  I  ho  illustrations  showing  their  costume, 
canoes  dwellings,  graves,  and  monuments  are  admirably  drawn 
and  coloured  and  numerous  enough  to  give  a  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  different  fashions  of  the  several  tribes  accordin'-  to  race  loca¬ 
tion,  and  circumstances.  Except  the  furs,  fish  appeal  to  constitute 
the  only  valuable  and  possibly  exportable  product  of  Alaska ;  as, 


with  the  flesh  of  seal  and  whale,  they  constitute  almost  the  only 
food  of  the  people.  To  his  description  of  Alaska  as  it  now  is  the 
reporter  has  appended  a  very  full,  if  not  a  very  interesting,  history 
of  the  province  under  Russian  government.  He  may  be  biassed, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  mainland  have 
benefited  almost  as  much  as  the  human  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Pribylof  Islands  by  the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  American 
rule.  The  disposition  of  the  natives  has  afforded  no  excuse  for 
tyranny,  and  the  absence  of  strong  attraction  to  white  settlers  has 
fortunately  averted  the  occasions  of  collision  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  towards  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  States  and  Territories  a  reproach  to  America  and  to 
humanity.  The  seal-killers  of  the  islands,  the  fur-hunters  of  the 
mainland,  seem  to  be  liberally,  justly,  and  wisely  treated ;  and  the 
policy  of  excluding  spirits  absolutely  from  the  islands,  and  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  stations  on  the  mainland,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  boon  that  a  civilized  Government  can  render  to  savage 
tribes  doomed  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  destructive 
greed  and  yet  more  destructive  vices  of  semi-civilized  adventurers. 


SOME  MAPS  AND  ATLASES. 

IN  completing  or  supplementing  their  large  and  valuable  Popular 
Atlas  with  a  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales  Messrs. 
Letts  have  done  well,  and  have  furnished  the  public  with  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  got  at  present.  It  is,  indeed,  unavoidable 
that  in  the  disgraceful  state  of  backwardness  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (which  in  many  parts  of  England  represents  the  country, 
not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  or  was  not  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago) 
county  maps  should  be  very  far  from  perfect.  The  only  thing  in 
which  Mr.  Murray’s  otherwise  admirable  guides  to  English 
counties  are  lacking  is  the  assistance  of  cartography,  which  forms 
such  a  remarkable  feature  in  some  foi-eign  series,  especially  in 
the  Joanne  volumes  for  France.  Even  in  special  local  guides  most 
English  publishers  have  resigned  themselves  to  fate  and  the 
Ordnance,  or  to  fate  and  the  Ordnance  as  modified  (with  remarkable 
ability  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  with  a  very  satisfactory  result)  in 
the  county  series  of  Walker  many  years  since.  Only  in  one  guide¬ 
book  series,  that  of  Mr.  Baddeley’s  “  Thorough  ”  Guides,  has  any¬ 
thing  like  a  systematic  attempt  been  made  to  reconstruct  maps 
for  use  at  the  present  day.  The  truth  is  that  the  task  is  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  private  enterprise,  except  in  very  small  instalments ; 
not  merely  the  expense,  but  the  necessary  arrangements  being 
such  as  only  the  public  pui'se  and  Parliamentarv  powers  can 
undertake.  Messrs.  Letts,  therefore,  and  any  one  who  attempts 
such  a  task  can  at  best  offer  a  makeshift;  though  we  are  very  glad 
to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  makeshift  is  veiy  good  of  its 
kind.  In  one  respect  Mes3i-s.  Letts  have,  we  think,  gone  out  of 
the  right  way  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  good.  They  have  charged 
the  corners  of  the  maps  with  statistics,  and  the  maps  themselves 
with  coloured  symbols  of  various  kinds  intended  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  as  to  population,  municipal  and  Parliamentary  divisions, 
rateable  value,  &c.  &c.  Now  these  things,  which  alter  continually, 
are,  as  we  hold,  the  province  of  the  almanack-maker,  whose  work 
is  intended  to  be  renewed  periodically,  and  not  of  the  map-makei-, 
whose  work  is  at  the  least  supposed  to  possess  keeping  powers 
for  many  years.  This  handsome  Atlas  has  been  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  but  a  few  weeks,  and  aheady  (indeed  almost  befoi’e  it  issued 
from  the  publishers)  it  has  become  evident  that  the  labours  of 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  and  the  clauses  of  the  Redistri¬ 
bution  Bill  will  make  its  red  rings,  denoting  the  number  of 
county  members,  and  its  coloured  patches,  denoting  the  extent  of 
Parliamentary  boroughs,  not  merely  useless  but  positively  mis¬ 
leading.  Another  point  which  does  not  quite  please  us  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  scale  adopted.  This  varies  from  three-quart  rs  of  an 
inch  to  the  mile  in  the  case  of  Rutland,  to  six  miles  to  the  inch  in 
the  case  of  Cornwall.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  adjust¬ 
ing  to  the  Procrustes-bed  of  an  atlas-sheet  necessarily  uniform  in 
size  areas  so  different  in  bulk  and  shape  as  those  of  the  English 
counties.  But  any  inconveniences  which  uniformity  of  scale 
might  have  caused  would  have  been  more  than  compensated  by 
its  advantages.  At  present  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another 
(to  ascertain  which  a  county  atlas  is  perhaps  most  frequently 
employed)  is  quite  incapable  of  being  judged  at  once  by. the  eye, 
and  requires  an  elaborate  consultation  of  the  corner  scale  in  each 
map.  However,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  really  useful  and  creditable  work.  The  Atlas, 
which  contains  a  key-map,  thirty-nine  separate  county  maps,  three 
for  the  three  Yorkshire  Ridings  and  four  for  Wales,  is,  like  the 
Popular  Atlas,  published  in  two  forms,  one  with  the  maps  folded 
and  one  with  the  maps  open  ;  while  there  is  the  further  choice  of 
plain  paper  or  paper  linen-mounted.  The  mechanical  execution 
may  be  spoken  of  with  unqualified  praise. 

Notable  as  is  the  cheapening  of  the  production  of  books  generally 
nowadays,  it  is  nowhere  more  notable  than  in  the  case  of  atlases 
and  maps.  The  Reference  Atlas  of  Political  Geography  (Edin¬ 
burgh  :  T.  Ruddiman  Johnston)  is  a  well  got-up  volume  of  handy 
size,  and  published  at  a  very  moderate  price.  It  contains  between 
thirty  and  forty  maps,  including  one  sheet  of  astronomical  diagrams 
which,  if  they  have  no  very  direct  reference  to  political  geography, 
are  not  the  less  useful  and  welcome.  The  maps  are  well  selected) 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  space  of  the  world,  und  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  bearing  on  current  events  that  there  is  a  good  separate 
map  of  Oceania,  which  is  missing  in  several  recent  atlases. 
There  is  also  a  good  place-index.  The  moderate  price  of  the  book 
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would  make  it  unreasonable  to  expect  the  extreme  fineness  and 
minuteness  of  engraving  which  enable  the  maps  of  Messrs.  Black,  i 
Stanford,  and  Keith  Johnston  in  England,  of  M.  Hachette  in  , 
Prance,  and  of  Herr  Perthes  in  Germany,  to  keep  ahead  of  all 
competitors  as  productions  of  art.  But  the  names  and  the  typo¬ 
graphic  or  chalcographic  indications  of  physical  peculiarities  are 
very  fairly  given.  The  Reference  Atlas,  while  excellently  fitted  for 
school  use,  may  put  in  for  a  well-deserved  share  of  custom  from 
those  who  want  a  cheap  and  handy  collection  of  maps  to  turn  to 
as  illustrations  of  the  newspaper  or  of  the  books  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  reader. 

Mr.  C.  Colbeck’s  Public  Schools  Historical  Atlas  (Longmans)  is 
very  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  available  in  England.  By 
using  thin  but  tough  paper,  and  compressing  several  maps  into  a  I 
sheet  wherever  possible,  more  than  a  hundred  maps,  plans  of  : 
battles,  &c.,  have  been  got  into  a  small  quarto  not  half  an  inch  thick.  , 
The  genesis  of  the  book  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  separate  maps,  &c.,  prepared  for  the  series  of 
“  Epochs  of  Modern  History  ”  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  j 
But  this  in  no  way  limits  its  use  or  interferes  with  the  credit  due 
to  the  devising  and  carrying  out  of  so  handy,  complete,  and  in¬ 
expensive  a  companion  to  the  study  of  history.  The  expense  of 
Spruner  has  hitherto  been  prohibitive  to  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  students ;  yet  except  Spruner  there  has  been  little  or  nothing 
of  the  kind  available.  The  supplying  of  the  want  is  so  good  a 
deed  on  Mr.  Colbeck’s  part,  that  we  do  not  care  to  criticize  too 
narrowly  the  selection  or  omission  of  particular  maps,  more 
especially  as  there  is  really  no  serious  fault  to  be  found  on  this 
head.  The  chief  omission  we  note,  and  we  mention  it  to  show  that 
we  are  not  criticizing  at  random,  is  a  map  indicating  sufficiently 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  routes  from  the  north  to  Italy. 
There  is  such  a  map,  but  it  fails  entirely  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  Yaltelline,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston’s  Shilling  Map  of  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  has  reached  a  third  edition,  and,  despite  the  concurrence 
of  other  meritorious  charts  of  the  same  district  which  have  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Bacon,  Stanford,  and  other  publishers,  it  well 
deserves  the  assignment  of  the  place  of  honour  to  its  producers. 
It  is  not  here  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  question  whether 
the  attainment  of  perfect  clearness,  combined  with  great  fulness 
of  detail,  in  maps  is  a  question  of  selection  of  “  process,”  or  only 
one  of  thorough  work  and  unsparing  outlay  in  the  application  of 
the  process  selected.  But,  if  any  one  will  compare  this  map  with 
some  of  its  rivals  (it  is  not  necessary  to  make  invidious  selec¬ 
tions),  he  will  be  struck  by  the  fineness  and  yet  clearness  of  the 
printing  ;  by  the  full,  and  yet  not  obtrusive,  indication  of  contour 
and  physical  differences ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  abundance  of 
filling  in,  which  does  not  produce  any  “  choked  ”  effect  about 
the  total  appearance  of  the  map.  Speaking  generally,  we  should 
say  that  most  modern  map-makers  sacrifice  too  much  to  boldness 
of  effect  at  a  distance,  and  attain  it  by  the  use  of  too  black  an  ink 
in  too  blunt  and  raggedly  outlined  impressions.  Messrs.  Johnston’s 
process  has  results  quite  the  opposite  of  these,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  “  niggling  ”  about  its  total  effect. 

n  r*  o  r>  ,  »  . 

The  same  firm  of  publishers  have  sent  us  a  selection  of  various 
wall-diagrams  as  illustrations  of  different  sciences,  intended,  no 
doubt,  at  once  to  diversify  and  brighten  the  somewhat  bare  walls 
of  the  modern  schoolroom,  and  to  assist  the  demonstrations  which 
by  an  increasing,  though  not  yet  unanimous,  agreement  of  opinion 
are  taking  the  place  of  mere  book-lessons.  We  own  that,  except 
for  the  very  youngest  children,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  older 
method  the  best.  But  fashion  is  nearly  everything  in  education 
as  in  other  things.  As  to  one  class  of  the  diagrams  before  us, 
such  as  a  bold  and  striking,  but  accurate,  delineation  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  as  good  groups  of  Chinese  and  Esquimaux 
ethnological  and  zoological  types  (the  Esquimaux  baby  is  a  very 
superior  baby,  but  the  Esquimaux  dogs  have  more  respectable 
countenances  than  is  usual  with  that  intelligent  but  very  dis¬ 
reputable  member  of  the  canine  family),  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  Their  aim  is  ornament  first  of  all,  and  if  a  little 
instruction  besides,  so  much  the  better.  Not  merely  for  little 
boys  and  girls,  to  whom  such  things  are  indispensable,  but 
even  for  “  abiturients  ”  whose  “  forte ’s  to  evaluate  7r,”  and  who 
can  make  something  of  a  chorus  of  HSschylus,  a  variation  even 
of  this  unambitiously  pictorial  kind  is  grateful  enough  in  the 
monotonous  harmony  of  white  walls  and  ceiling,  black  desks, 
and  ink-pied  floor  which  serves  as  “surrounding”  during  so 
many  hours  of  their  lives.  The  Chinese  woman  is  a  distinctly 
comely  object — at  any  rate  much  more  comely  than  the  average 
touzle-headed  boy  and  the  average  form-master  in  cap  and 
gown.  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston’s  wall-maps  (of  which 
we  have  good  specimens  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  chart,  of 
the  Holy  Land  divided  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  give  its  divi¬ 
sions  and  nomenclature  as  illustrating  respectively  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  and  of  an  excellent  map  of  the  Thames 
Valley)  need  no  praise;  and,  indeed,  the  use  of  wall-maps 
generally  can  hardly  be  too  much  encouraged.  The  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  sucked  in  almost  unconsciously,  not 
merely  during  geographical  lessons,  but  during  the  above-mentioned 
processes  of  evaluating  -rr  and  making  out  the  choruses,  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Indeed,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  youth  to  attend  to  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  that  to  which  it  is  expected  to  attend  at  the 
moment,  the  suspension  of  maps  in  class-rooms  where  geography 
is  not  taught  maybe  said  to  be  a  profound  device  for  securing 
profitable  results  even  from  inattention.  If  the  map  is  there,  it  is 
at  any  rate  a  competitor  for  the  boy's  interest  with  the  pattern  of 


his  neighbour’s  garments  and  the  names  carved  on  the  desk.  For 
a  third  class  of  wall-diagram,  which  is  represented  before  us  by  a 
table  of  atomic  values  and  a  sheet  of  hydrometers  and  balances 
and  weights  suspended  from  a  thing  like  a  perfected  gallows, 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  offer  these  sneaking  and 
casual  excuses.  Science,  all  men  know  now,  is  its  own  exceed¬ 
ing  great  reward.  It  may  have  been  pleasanter  to  learn  our 
chemistry  as  some  of  us  did  by  blowing  up  ourselves  and  our 
sisters,  by  fracturing  an  immense  quantity  of  curiously-shaped  glass 
vessels,  and  by  producing  horrible  odours  which  would  never 
have  been  tolerated  save  for  the  excuse  “  The  boy  has  a  turn  for 
chemistry.”  But  then  it  was  much,  much  less  scientific. 

Messrs.  Bacon  &  Co.  send  us  a  large  wall-map  of  England  and 
Wales,  belonging  to  what  they  call  their  “  Excelsior  ”  series.  The 
scale,  which  appears  to  be  about  eight  miles  to  the  inch,  is  probably 
as  great  as  can  be  attempted  without  unwieldiness  and  without  pre¬ 
senting  too  large  a  surface  for  the  eye  to  take  in  well  at  once.  The 
colouring  is  good,  the  printing  bold  and  clear,  and  the  indications 
of  important  towns,  physical  features,  and  here  and  there  an  his¬ 
torical  site,  such  as  a  battle-field,  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  which 
we  take  to  be  school  use.  The  absence  of  roads  and  of  a  complete 
filling  up  with  towns,  villages,  &e.,  shows  that  the  map  is  not 
intended  for  office  or  library  employment.  We  are  not  sure  that 
large-scale  maps,  thoroughly  filled,  are  not  best  for  school  use 
also  ;  but  in  these  things  publishers  are  little  more  than  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  “My  Lords,”  of  head-masters,  and  of  educational  fashion 
and  fad  generally. 


RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  1800  TO  1850.* 

DU.  STOUGHTON  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  production  of 
a  history  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  readers  of  all  sects  and 
parties.  The  feat  of  dancing  to  and  fro  in  a  mixed  sectarian 
company  without  treading  upon  any  sectarian  corns  has  been 
performed  by  him  with  considerable  dexterity.  We  presume  that 
these  two  volumes  are  to  serve  as  the  conclusion  of  the  series 
which  he  opened  witti  his  Church  of  the  Civil  TVars.  The  work 
in  its  entirety  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  first  attempt  of  a 
sectarian  writer  to  compile  an  English  ecclesiastical  history,  in  its 
most  sectarian  period,  from  an  “  unsectarian  ”  point  of  view.  This 
motive  distinguishes  Dr.  Stoughton  from  predecessors,  such  as 
Neal,  Ivimey,  Han  bury,  and  others.  But  the  “  aim  ”  which  he 
assures  us  that  he  has  set  before  him  cannot  be  successfully  reached 
by  one  who  is  bound,  if  he  is  faithful  to  the  principle  of  Inde¬ 
pendency,  to  urge  his  fellow-countrymen — or,  at  least,  his  “  elect  ” 
or  “  truly  converted  ”  fellow-countrymen — to  forsake  ecclesiastical 
communion  with  their  nation  and  with  their  parish,  and  “  gather 
themselves”  into  “  Churches  ”  founded  on  some  other  basis  than  the 
real  or  historical  constitution  of  human  society.  Neal  and  Hanbury 
were  certainly  less  tolerant  than  Dr.  Stoughton  is  ;  but  their  hatred 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  zeal  to  exhibit  her  as  always 
in  the  wrong,  and  the  Puritans  or  the  Independents  as  always  in 
the  right,  give  a  dramatic  unity  to  their  histories.  This  is  exactly 
the  characteristic  which  is  wanting  in  Dr.  Stoughton’s  amiable 
and  gossipy  chapters.  They  are  without  centre  or  backbone. 
The  quality  “  unsectarian  ”  and  the  quality  “  Catholic,”  as  used 
by  Dr.  Stoughton,  ought  to  be  precisely  defined  before  they  are 
used.  He  employs  both  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
mean  the  opposite  of  their  historical  or  their  scientific  meaning. 
He  cautions  “  students  ”  against  the  danger  of  “denominational 
bias  ” ;  and  he  holds  his  own  pages  to  be  an  evidence  that  “  it 
can  practically  be  disproved  that  none  but  Churchmen  can  judge 
of  Churchmen,  and  that  none  but  Dissenters  can  judge  of 
Dissenters.”  Where  is  the  difference  between  “  denominational  ” 
and  “  sectarian  ”  ?  Why  is  the  one  adjective  regarded  as  amiable, 
the  other  as  unkindly  P  Freedom  from  bias,  whether  the  bias  be 
called  denominational  or  called  sectarian,  is  not  secured  by 
Dr.  Stoughton’s  free-and-easy  method.  He  strings  together  a 
succession  of  historical  and  biographical  sketches  of  Church¬ 
men,  Presbyterians  old  and  new,  Independents,  Baptists,  Koman 
Catholics,  and  others,  and  does  his  best  to  paint  them  in  such 
dress  and  attitude  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  those  who  count 
them  as  their  saints  and  heroes.  It  may  readily  be  conceded 
that  his  portraiture  of  the  Georgian  Anti-Calvinist  clergy 
and  the  Evangelical  clergy,  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment,  of  the  chief  Broad  Churchmen — amongst  whom  he  in¬ 
cludes  Maurice,  notwithstanding  Maurice's  indignant  protest— is 
wrought  with  tolerance,  generosity,  and  good  temper.  This  is 
true  also  of  his  rapid  sketches  of  the  various  domestic  controversies 
amongst  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  and  of  other  religious 
episodes  which,  as  an  Independent,  he  has  described  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Those  who  are  now  most  concerned  with  these  past  events 
can  scarcely  quarrel  with  the  author  for  the  way  in  which  he  ha3 
delineated  them.  But  the  bias  of  the  historian  is  shown  by  what 
he  omits  as  well  as  by  what  he  selects.  Dr.  Stoughton  does  not 
sutliciently  allow  the  men,  the  parties,  and  sects  of  the  first 
decades  of  our  century  to  pourtray  themselves,  and  hence  their 
successors  in  its  eighth  decade  are  not  shown  what  a  gulf  divides 
the  fathers  from  the  sons.  What  a  part  is  played  by  that  con¬ 
venient  middle  term  “  a  professor,”  in  all  “  Evangelical  ”  auto¬ 
biography  and  correspondence  in  the  days  of  George  III. ;  but 
how  entirely  it  has  dropped  out  of  the  language  of  the  new 
Evangelicals  of  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  !  Even  “  The  Gospel  ” 
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as  used  by  Dr.  Stoughton  means  something  quite  other  than  it 
meant  as  used  by  an  Independent  or  Baptist  minister  in  1800. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  handling  of  his  episodes  as  in  the 
conception  of  his  subject  as  an  indivisible  entirety  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  really  unsectarian  historian  is  revealed.  He  discerns 
that  all  these  seemingly  detached  historical  and  biographical 
episodes  must  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  and  must  be  some¬ 
how  united  to  a  common  centre  and  root.  The  historian  ought 
to  show  us  where  to  take  our  stand  so  as  to  view  them,  not  as  so 
many  separate  scenes  and  portraits,  but  as  the  parts  of  one  great 
picture.  Where  and  what  is  the  true  unsectarian  English  entirety, 
from  which  each  of  these  sects — those  which  have  perished,  as 
the  once  prosperous  English  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  those 
which  still  remain,  as  the  then  less  prosperous  English  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Baptists — cut  itself  adrift,  and  towards  re-union 
with  which  its  members  are  in  some  way  tending?  Why  is  it  so 
explicable  that  chapels  which  once  belonged  to  Calvinistic  Presby¬ 
terians  should  come  in  time  to  belong  to  anti-Calvinist  Arians  and 
Unitarians,  or  that  chapels  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
as  bonds  of  union  between  “  Evangelicals,”  in  and  outside  the 
National  Church,  should  have  come  to  be  the  property  of  that 
very  sect  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  National  Church? 

I  hat  Dr.  Stoughton's  point  of  view  is  not  only  unscientific, 
unhistorical,  and  fundamentally  sectarian — in  spite  "of  his  honest 
endeavour  to  be  unsectarian  and  what  he  calls  “  Catholic  ” — i3 
clear  from  the  loose  nomenclature  which  he  uses.  Here  and 
there  he  speaks  of  “  The  Church  of  England”;  but  he  gives  the 
term  a  meaning  all  his  own,  or  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that 
it  can  properly  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  he  has 
inherited  amongst  the  traditions  of  his  sect.  lie  takes  pains 
to  view  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Anabaptism,  and  every 
variety  of  Methodism,  as  each  of  these  sects  now  views  itself. 
Each  is  treated  as  one  amongst  a  number  of  “  Free  Churches.” 
Whether  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
modern  sects  which  now  draw  oil'  members  from  the’  older  sects 
have  also  a  title  to  call  themselves  “  Free  Churches  ”  is  not  clearly 
stated.  He  excludes  the  former  from  his  chapter  on  “  Free 
Churches  of  the  period,  and  gives  them  a  chapter  to  themselves  ; 
he  says  they  “  proceeded  on  strictly  sectarian  principles.”  He  also 
calls  the  modern  Unitarians  “anew  sect,  at  war  with  all  other 
parties  in  Christendom.  ’  But  he  does  not  explain  where  the  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  between  a  sect  and  a  party ;  and  we  fail  to  see  on 
what  grounds  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  is  a  “  Free  Church  ” 
rather  than  a  sect,  while  the  Unitarian  Society  and  the  Plvmouth 
Brethren  are  sects  rather  than  “Free  Churches.”  This  novel 
American  conception  and  denomination  of  a  sect  would  have 
puzzled  an  English  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
“  Evangelical  ”  clergyman,  or  Independent  in  1800.  But  while 
Dr.  Stoughton  is  so  anxious  to  view  each  sect  from  its  own  stand¬ 
point,  he  nowhere  ventures  to  view  the  Church  of  England  as  she 
views  herself.  He  knows  well  enough  that  there  has  been  no 
period  of  her  history  at  which  that  Church  has  regarded  or 
defined  herself  as  one  amongst  a  variety  of  English  “  Churches,” 
and  as  differenced  from  those  other  “churches”  merely  bv  being 
“Episcopalian”  or  by  being  “Established.”  Whenever  he  ern” 
ploys  such  terms  as  “  the  Episcopalian  Church,”  “  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,”  “  the  Episcopalian  Establishment,”  or  “  Episcopa- 
lianisin  ”  as  sufficient  synonyms  for  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  of 
the  Great  Charter,  he  knows  that  he  is  fitting  the  Church  of 
England  with  a  definition  which  her  opponents  now  strive  to 
thrust  upon  her  to  serve  their  own  controversial  or  political 
objects.  Ilis  favourite  synonym,  “  the  Episcopal  Church,”  implies 
that  the  Church  of  Eugland  is  one  huge  cathedral  church,  01 
consists  of  one  solitary  diocese,  and  has  only  one  bishop.  He 
might  as  reasonably  call  the  Church  of  England  “the  Arclii- 
episcopal  Church”  as  “the  Metropolitan  Church”;  indeed  he 
speaks  in  one  place  of  “  Bishop  l’orteus,  the  metropolitan  prelate.” 
It  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  call  the  Church  of  England 
the  I  arochial  Church.”  1  he  fathers  of  Presbyterianism  quarrelled 
with  the  national  Church  for  being  episcopal ;  but  the  fathers  of 
Dr.  Stoughton’s  own  sect  quarrelled  less  with  the  Church  for 
being  episcopal  than  for  being  parochial.  There  is  no  authori- 
tative  document  of  the  Church  of  England  in  which  she  describes 
r?vr  “  ,he  Episcopal  Church,”  “  Episcopalianism,”  “the 
.stablishment,”  or  any  other  of  those  denominations  which  modern 
Dissenters,  for  their  own  ends,  have  fixed  upon  her.  To  call  the 
national  Church  by  either  of  these  titles  which  she  does  not  own, 
anc  then  represent  her  as  merely  one  among  the  many  English 
Churches  of  1800-1850,  is  to  be  illiberal,  sectarian,  unscientific, 
and  unhistorical.  The  historian  of  that  period  may  call  some 
separatist  religious  societies  “  Methodists  ”  and  “  VVesleyans  ” 
without  insult,  for  they  accept  the  denomination.  But  what  would 
Dr.  btoughton  say  of  a  Church  historian  who  described  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  his  own  sect  sometimes  as  Independents,  sometimes  ns 
Congregationalists,  sometimes  as  “Browmsts”?  To  call  them  a 
sect  is  no  more  an  insult  than  for  him  to  call  the  Unitarian  Society 
a  sect,  or  the  Plymouth  Brethren  a  sect.  It  is  simply  a  statement 
ot  the  fact  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  vvlioia  from  which 
they  broke  oil,  and  which  still  preserves  its  historical  continuity. 

Although  the  subject  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  history  is  nowhere 
objectively  stated  by  himself,  we  may  lairly  describe  it  as  a  story 
ot  the  rise,  progress,  nnd  decay  of  “Evangelicalism  ”  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  and  English  sects.  It  is  true  that  ho  does  not  discern, 
or  does  not  own,  the  symptoms  of  decay.  II0  i3  himself  an 
Evangelical  —  of  a  quite  modern  fashion;  ho  would  probably 
qualify  himself  as  a  “liberal  Evangelical.”  He  exhibits  in  his 


own  person  one  of  the  evidences  of  decay,  and  shows  that  he 
has  not  escaped  the  pressure  of  the  time  when  he  dares  mildly 
to  criticize  “  the  defects  of  early  Evangelicals.”  What  he  calls 
their  “  defects  ”  they  would  have  gloried  in  as  their  distinctive 
“graces.”  He  tells  us  that  “they  were  destitute  generally  of 
any  great  taste  for  literature  or  art”;  they  “used  a  somewhat 
peculiar  dialect  ”;  they  “  were  intolerant  of  other  men's  opinions, 
questioning  the  religion  of  those  pronounced  unevangelical  ”  ; 
they  “were  one-sided  in  their  theological  systems”;  they  “did 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  scientific  theology  and  spiritual 
religion  ” ;  they  “  eschewed  the  Schoolmen,  and  glanced  sus¬ 
piciously  at  some  of  the  Fathers.”  We  need  not  add  anv  further 
specimen  of  his  loose  aud  vague  generalizations.  Flighty  ob¬ 
servations  of  this  sort  can  make  no  deep  impression  unless  they 
are  confirmed  by  examples.  We  will  supply  Dr.  Stoughton’s 
omission  to  provide  his  readers  with  any  concrete  specimen  of 
what  he  calls  “the  defect  of  early  Evangelicals”  in  relation  to 
art.  They  “  were  destitute  generally,”  he  says,  “  of  any  great 
taste  ’  for  it.  This  is  a  very  gentle  way  of  putting  it.  The  re¬ 
nowned  founder  of  the  Bible  Society,  Charles  of  Bala,  set  himself 
deliberately  to  expel  the  harp  from  Wales ;  he  thought  that  he  was 
“  moralizing  the  people,”  as  bis  biographer  put  it  in  1828,  when 
he  starved  out  a  poor  harper,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  admiring 
hagiologist,  “  deprived  him  of  the  hire  of  his  iniquity.”  Charles 
himself,  describing  his  victory  over  Welsh  popular  music,  wrote 
to  one  ot  hi9  correspondents,  “  No  harps,  but  the  golden  harps  of 
which  John  speaks,  have  been  played  on  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  several  months  past.  The  craft  is  not  ODly  in  danger,  but 
entirely  destroyed  and  abolished.”  He  calls  harps  “  these  en¬ 
snaring  hindrances.  ’  Eminent  as  Charles  of  Bala  was  in  the 
world  of  “Evangelicalism,”  we  have  not  come  across  any  mention 
of  him  in  Dr.  Stoughton’s  book.  He  even  ignores  Charles  in  his 
sketchy  and  inaccurate  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  whole  merit  of  which  i3  attributed  by  him  to  Dis¬ 
senters.  “  A  clergyman  entered  the  room,  and  used  to  say  after¬ 
wards  to  the  person  who  has  described  the  gathering,  ‘  I  came  to 
see  what  you  Dissenters  were  about.’  ”  Owen’s  history  of  the 
Bible  Society  shows  what  a  part  Charles  took  in  it,  while  his 
biographer  italicizes  him  as  “  the  principal  instrument  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  most  glorious  institution  ever  known  iu  the  world — 
the  Bible  Society.” 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  iu  these  volumes  than  their  vener¬ 
able  author’s  own  occasional  reminiscences,  especially  those 
which  centre  around  the  Norwich  of  Bishop  Bathurst,  William 
Smith,  the  Unitarian  M.P.,  Joseph  Ivinghorn,  the  famous  Baptist 
preacher,  who  fought  the  eloquent  and  more  liberal  Robert  Hall 
over  the  question  of  mixed  communion,  and  the  Quaker  Gurneys. 
He  heard  Charles  Simeon  and  Legh  Richmond  preach  in  Norwich 
for  the  Evangelical  Societies,  at  a  time  when  “  there  were  very 
few  Evangelical  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood.”  The  week  in 
which  these  Societies  kept  their  anniversary  was  “  a  gala  time  for 
Evangelical  laity.”  He  recollects  “  the  religious  excitement  ” 
associated  with  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte.  In  1828  ho 
heard  Rowland  Hill  preach  ;  “  the  venerable  apostle,”  as  he  calls 
him,  was  then  eighty-three.  We  could  wish  that  Dr.  Stoughton 
had  given  more  of  his  own  recollections,  for  they  are  truer  history 
than  his  collections,  and  throw  a  light  upon  the  strangely  altered 
complexion  of  that  which  he  calls  “  Nonconformity,”  but  wliich 
the  contemporaries  whom  he  cites  invariably  call  “Dissent.” 
^  hen  he  was  a  young  man  the  political  leadership  of  Dissent  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  but  cultivated  sect  of  the  Presbvterian 
Unitarians.  1  he  Independents  and  Baptists  were  not  then  “  the 
backbone  of  the  Liberal  party.”  The  Independents  took  as  little 
part  in  politics  as  the  Methodists,  and  even  “reflected  on  their 
Presbyterian  contemporaries,”  as  Dr.  Stoughton  sav9,  “for  pur- 
suing  political  objects  more  earnestly  than  they  did  religious  ones. 
Independents  were  not  then,  as  afterwards,  conspicuous  in  the 
assertion  of  popular  rights.  An  element  of  political  Conservatism, 
in  my  early  days,  lingered  in  Congregational  Churches.” 


DICKENS’S  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE.* 

TAOTII  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  new  volumes  will  bo  interesting  aud 
A  A  useful  to  those  who  approach  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
the  first  time  ;  but  for  older  readers  the  chief  value  of  the 
books  will  be  in  the  information,  too  scanty  as  it  is,  which  it 
gives  as  to  those  changes  in  both  Universities  which  have  been 
so  frequent  and  important  of  late  years.  Busy  men  can  only 
return  to  visit  their  college  from  time  to  time,  and  chiefly 
at  some  festive  season,  when  they  are  more  disposed  to  talk 
over  old  days  with  old  friends  than  to  learn  practically  the  new 
developments  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  English 
University  education.  All  such  readers  will  find  hero  nnd  there 
something  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  Dictionary  to  show  them  that  the  world 
has  been  moving  nearly  ns  fast  in  the  old  seats  of  learning  as 
elsewhere.  Thus,  to  begin  with  Oxford,  we  find  that  the  idea  of 
affiliated  colleges  outside  the  University,  once  energetically  sup¬ 
ported  by  eminent  Oxford  reformers,  and  (as  is  the  case  with  all 
now  proposals)  ns  energetically  opposed,  is  now  carried  into  effect. 
So  far  only  two  colleges  have  taken  advantage  of  the  statute 

*  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  London  : 
Macmillan  He  Co.  1884. 

Dichcns't  Dictionary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 
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passed  in  1880 — namely,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  which 
acquired  the  privileges  of  an  affiliated  college  in  the  same  year ; 
and  University  College,  Nottingham,  which  followed  its  example 
two  years  later.  I11  this  movement,  however,  Cambridge  took 
the  lead,  and  the  same  colleges  are  affiliated  to  Cambridge.  IIow 
far  the  new  system  of  connecting  the  old  and  historic  Universities 
with  younger  educational  institutions  scattered  throughout  the 
country  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  supporters  time  only 
can  show.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  prestige  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoy  does 
not  only  rest  on  a  mere  sentiment,  but  on  the  fact  that,  un¬ 
like  other  teaching  institutions,  whether  in  England  or  else¬ 
where,  they  now  combine  more  and  more  the  best  educational 
advantages  with  the  social  training  of  college  life.  It  seems, 
therefore,  a  desirable  thing  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  term  of 
residence  for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  time  and  the  expense  of 
a  full  course  of  study  in  the  old  Universities  should  be  shortened, 
if  they  can  bring  proper  credentials  of  having  gone  through  a 
satisfactory  course  of  study  elsewhere.  It  is  now  perfectly  possible, 
as  it  was  not  a  generation  ago,  to  get  as  good  an  intellectual 
training  (and  still  in  some  departments  of  knowledge  a  better 
one)  out  of  the  “old  Universities”  as  in  them.  If  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  did  not  happen  to  exist,  and  to  have  existed  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  it  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  remodel  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  But  with 
the  general  growth  of  intelligence  has  come  the  need  of  new 
institutions,  such  as  have  been  now  founded  in  several  large  towns, 
where  the  student  can  learn  his  subject  under  the  direction  of 
competent  teachers  without  leaving  his  home  and  having  to  under¬ 
go  the  expense  of  a  complete  college  course  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  two  old  Universities,  however,  continue  to  retain 
their  position,  and  those  who  have  been  students  at  provincial 
institutions  are  often  thankful  when  it  is  made  easy  for  them  to 
finish  their  education  at  one  or  other  of  them.  Besides  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  student’s  life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
social  status  which  their  degrees  confer,  there  are  very  practical 
inducements,  in  the  shape  of  fellowships  and  other  prizes,  which 
make  clever  and  ambitious  lads  anxious  to  make  use  of  the  system 
of  affiliation.  It  will,  no  doubt,  make  more  progress  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  Dictionaries  combine  a  sort  of  extract  of  the 
University  Calendars  with  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  concerning  every  phase  of  undergraduate  life.  Older 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  resident  in  the  country,  who 
remember  what  the  curriculum  was  in  the  last  generation,  may 
read  with  some  surprise  that  the  course  of  study  has  so  far 
enlarged  as  to  include  a  Professorship  of  Chinese  ;  and  that  there 
is  now  an  official  and  recognized  connexion  between  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  “  Wines,”  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us, 
are  now  going  out  of  fashion,  but  it  would  seem  from  his  account 
that  dining  or  other  clubs  are  very  much  taking  their  place.  Old 
Oxonians  will  note  with  curiosity  the  various  phases  of  transition, 
as  set  forth  in  this  book,  through  which  Oxford  has  for  some  time 
been  passing.  Under  the  head  of  “  Discipline  ”  we  are  informed 
that  the  penalty  of  5s.,  to  be  paid  for  not  wearing  the  academical 
costume  during  regulation  hours,  is  paid  at  the  Proctor’s  room 
into  a  white  pudding-plate.  Those  in  old  days  who  had  to  suffer 
this  unpleasant  diminution  of  their  pocket-money  used  to  put  it 
into  the  Proctor’s  hands ;  and  as  both  the  undergraduate  and.  the 
Proctor  were  apt  to  be  equally  shy,  the  ceremony  was  sometimes 
a  trifle  comic.  It  is  curious  that  while  Mr.  Dickens  devotes 
a  lengthv  article  to  “  Discipline  ”  at  Oxford,  he  gives  only  ten 
lines  to  the  same  subject  at  Cambridge.  Is  the  Oxford  youth 
of  such  a  description  that  he  needs  so  much  more  of  this 
article  than  his  brother  at  Cambridge  ?  Mr.  Dickens,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel,  neglects  to  notice  the 
fact  that,  according  to  law,  all  such  attendance  is  abolished 
for  “office-holders”  in  the  college,  and  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law  in  question,  the  scholars  of  a  college  are 
defined  to  be  office-holders.  So  that  while  an  ordinary  under¬ 
graduate  is  bound  by  the  college  statutes  to  obey  the  Master  it  he 
orders  him  to  go  to  chapel,  the  scholar  can  appeal  against  such  an 
order  to  the  law  of  the  land.  When  the  Act  in  question  was 
first  passed  some  twelve  years  ago,  various  scholars  at  Cambridge 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  their  claim  was  not  resisted.  But,  as 
Mr.  Dickens  says,  the  Roll-Call  which  has  in  some  cases  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  compulsory  attendance  at  early  chapel  is  felt  by  the 
lazy  to  be  by  no  means  a  pleasant  alternative.  The  articles. on 
“Freshmen”  in  both  volumes  convey  a  good  deal  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  which  a  youth  finds  in 


vogue  when  he  comes  up  to  the  University,  and  which  he  may 
easily  misinterpret  unless  instructed  as  to  them.  Here,  again,  we 
note  that  Mr.  Dickens  gives  eight  columns  to  Oxford  and  three  . to 
Cambridge,  as  though  the  youth  who  frequent  the  former  University 
stand  in  need  of  more  fatherly  guidance  than  the  latter..  “  The 
affectation  and  artificiality  of  undergraduate  life  have  their  cycles 
of  growth  and  decline,”  writes  Mr.  Dickens,  “  and  at  the  present 
time  (1884)  wo  believe  they  are  on  the  decline,  and  common  sense 
and  kindly  human  feeling,  such  as  has  been  much  more  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Cambridge,  coming  in.  Cambridge  has  had  less  of 
the  idle  and  extravagant  waistcoat-block  class  than  Oxford.’  He 
bids  the  freshman  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  supercilious  nod  with 
which,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  affectation  and  under-breeding,  his 
senior  in  college,  whom  he  may  have  known  well  before,  either  at 
home  or  at  a  public  school,  thinks  it  etiquette  to  greet  him.  when 
the  two  pass  one  another  in  the  street.  In  bis  early  as  in  his 


later  life,  the  intelligent  undergraduate  will  do  well  to  meet  such 
treatment  with  good-humoured  and  courteous  indifference,  and  to 
adopt,  for  his  own  part,  the  quiet  and  friendly  manners  which 
should  belong  to  a  gentleman. 

In  writing  of  Cambridge  Mr.  Dickens,  as  we  have  said,  seems 
to  have  a  freer  hand  than  in  treating  of  the  sister  University. 
Each  volume,  however,  is  full  of  information,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  among  the  multifarious  list  of  subjects,  to  select  those 
which  will  have  a  fresh  interest  to  the  reader.  More  might 
have  been  said  as  to  the  development  of  University  educa¬ 
tion  among  women  than  is  given  in  the  brief  notice  of  Mr. 
Dickens.  The  work,  which  was  undertaken  first  by  private 
individuals  and  afterwards  by  the  University,  was  a  new  and 
an  important  one;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effects 
of  it,  a  fuller  account  of  its  origin  and  growth  would  have 
been  desirable.  More,  again,  would  have  been  welcome  as 
to  the  fresh  developments  of  the  Eitzwilliam  Museum  and 
the  new  school  of  art  and  archaeology  which  is  growing  up 
in  Cambridge.  The  only  defect,  in  fact,  of  the  Dictionaries, 
which  are  in  most  respects  made  up  to  the  present  year,  is 
that  they  do  not  give  a  sufficiently  full  and  detailed  account 
of  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Universities,  of  the  new  move¬ 
ments  which  are  appearing,  and  of  the  progress  which  they 
are  making.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  edition  this 
defect  will  be  made  good.  More  might  have  been  said  with 
advantage  of  the  development,  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  studies 
in  natural  science  at  Cambridge.  Under  the  head,  again,  of 
“  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  ”  no  due  account  is  given 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  features  in  Cambridge 
education.  The  value  of  a  book  like  this,  which  presumably  will 
come  out  annually,  is  just  that  it  should  give,  not  only  a  digest 
of  the  stereotyped  facts  which  can  be  found  in  the  Calendar,  but 
an  account  of  what  is  freshest  in  University  life  and  education.  A 
little  more  attention  to  this  point  would  make  Mr.  Dickens’s 
Dictionaries  of  real  use  to  the  large  number  of  parents  who  have 
either  no  knowledge  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  whose  know¬ 
ledge  is  out  of  date,  and  who  hesitate  to  send  their  children  to 
the  old  Universities  because  they  doubt  if  the  training  there  given 
meets  the  requirements  of  modern  life. 

With  this  exception,  the  “  Dictionaries  ”  well  deserve  reading. 
They  abound  in  useful  and  practical  hints  to  the  freshman,  and 
in  the  sort  of  fun  which  an  undergraduate  will  best  appre¬ 
ciate.  The  idea  of  the  works  is  excellent.  Guidebooks  of  this 
sort,  written  more  thoroughly,  and  containing  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  progress  now  annually  made  in  the  two  Univer¬ 
sities,  would  be  of  still  greater  service  to  undergraduates  them¬ 
selves,  to  parents  and  guardians,  and  to  the  general  public. 


SOME  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

BLACKIE’S  Geographical  Readers  form  a  graduated  series 
of  science  books  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Education  Code.  Step  by  step  they  increase  in  difficulty. 
The  first  part  gives  only  such  elementary  notions  of  geography 
as  concern  the  making  of  maps  and  plans  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  while  the  last  explains 
the  phenomena  of  winds  and  tides,  and  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  planetary  system.  The  lessons  are  often  extracts  from  news¬ 
papers  or  books  of  travel  very  judiciously  chosen.  They  are  quite 
the  best  Geographical  Readers  we  have  seen.  The  Standard 
Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2,  contain  reading  lessons  in  very  simple 
words,  with  a  copy-line  and  a  tew  words  of  spelling  to  each.  We 
can  find  nothing  in  them  to  distinguish  them  from  scores  of  others 
of  the  same  class. 

The  title  alone  of  the  Explanatory  Arithmetic  ought  to  make  its 
fortune.  On  all  hands  we  hear  the  cry  raised  against  the  com- 
monlv  received  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  not  explanatory.  Inspectors  report  that  they_  find 
children  able  to  “  do  a  sum,”  but  quite  unable  to  give  any  rational 
explanation  of  the  process.  They  work  their  arithmetical  problems 
like  so  many  spells  or  incantations,  and  triumphantly  announce 
that  they  have  “  come  right  ”  when  the  result  corresponds  with  the 
answer  in  the  key.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  really  understands  the 
fundamental  principle  that  only  quantities  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
same  unit  can  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  one  another.  The  result 
of  working  without  a  knowledge  of  this  principle  leads  to  the 
most  incoherent  results.  For  instance,  an  examiner  questioning  a 
class  asked  them  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  fractions  to  the  same 
denomination  before  adding  them  They  all  agreed  that  it  was  not. 
He  then  asked  them  to  tell  him  the  sum  of  five  sheep  and  three 
horses.  “  Eight,”  was  the  ready  answer.  “Eight  what?  ”  continued 
the  examiner.  A  dead  silence  followed,  till  at  last  one  boy  said  he 
would  “  reduce  them.”  When  asked  to  explain  how  this  was  to 
be  done,  he  answered,  “  By  finding  how  many  sheep  are  in  a 

*  Blackie's  Geographical  Readers.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

Blackwood's  Standard  Readers.  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sou.  1884. 
Spickernell’s  Explanatory  Arithmetic.  Portsmouth:  Griffin  &  Co.  1884. 
The  Logical  English  Grammar.  London  :  Sonnenschein.  1884. 

A  Method  of  English  Composition.  By  T.  Whiting  Bancroft.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1884. 

Poetry  for  Children.  By  E.  A.  Helps.  London  :  Belt  &  Son.  1884. 
Pacts  Around  Us.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  London:  Stanford.  1884- 
Text-Book  of  Descriptive  Mineratoay.  By  Hilary  Bauerman,  F.G.S. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1884. 
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horse  ” !  No  class  provided  with  Mr.  Spickeruell’s  Arithmetic 
could  well  he  betrayed  into  such  grotesque  blundering,  for  the 
explanations  of  general  principles  as  well  as  of  special  rules  are 
so  painstaking  and  intelligent  that  they  adequately  fulfil  the 

promise  of  the  title.  .  ,  ,,  ... 

We  have  seen  so  many  English  Grammars,  all  as  like  one 
another  as  sheep  in  a  dock,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with 
one  which  professes  to  he  different  in  almost  every  topic  from  any 
of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  This  is  the  plea  urged  by  Mr. 
Fleav  for  nddiDg  yet  another  to  a  species  of  books  hitherto 
remarkable  for  their  family  likeness.  The  subject  is  not  one  that 
•nves  scope  for  any  great  play  of  imagination  or  fascination  of  style, 
as  the  rules  of  grammar  are  fixed  and  unalterable.  Variety,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  he  achieved  by  diversity  of  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Flea’y  has  hit  on  a  novelty  in  as  far  as  concerns  method.  Instead 
of  starling  off  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  old- 
fashioned0  way,  he  begins  with  the  analysis  of  sentences,  thus 
putting  syntax  before  accidence,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  only 
rational  system.  lie  also  gives  for  the  first  time  in  an  elementary 
Grammar  a  complete  sound  alphabet,  in  which  he  provides  signs 
for  the  nineteen  elementary  sounds  which  exist  in  spoken  English 
over  and  above  those  represented  by  the  twenty-six  simple  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Fleay  contends  that,  if  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  were  written  as  it  ought  to  be,  “  every  elementary  sound 
would  have  a  distinct  sign  to  represent  it,  and  every  elementary 
sign  would  have  a  distinct  sound."’  Now  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  large  and  influential  body  of  sounds  which,  like  ladies  and 
agricultural  labourers,  are  clamouring  for  representation.  Mr. 
Fleay  proposes,  bv  means  of  accents  appended  to  the  already 
existing  letters,  or  combinations  of  them,  to  provide  symbols  for 
these  unrepresented  sounds,  do  illustrate  the  use  ot  the  bound 
Alphabet,  he  gives  a  piece  of  Goldsmith's  Desertid  Villcye  written 
in  it,  from  which  we  subjoin  an  extract : — 

Swete  Auburn  !  1-uvlicst  vilajc  ov  dhe  plane  ; 

AVliare  helth  and  plenti  cherde  dlie  laboring  swanc  ; 

VVliare  smiling  spring  its  criiest  vizit  pade, 

And  parting  sumerz  lingering  blodmz  delude : 

Devc  luvli  banes  of  inoscns  and  eze. 

Sets  ov  mi  yootlie,  when  cveri  sport  cood  plelc, 

IIou  ofcn  bav  I  loiterd  ore  thi  gronc 
Whare  humbil  hapines  inderdc  eclie  sene  ! 


Mr.  Fleay  recommends  students  of  English  to  rewrite  pieces  of 
prose  and  verse  alter  this  manner  with  the  Sound  Alphabet  in  a 
spelling  which  he  flatters  himself  represents  the  sounds  of  the 
words  with  precision  and  uniformity.  This  he  prescribes  as  an 
excellent  exercise.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 
We  are  sure  such  exercises  would  only  make  schoolboys  more 
muddled  about  spelling  than  they'  are  already.  The  only  plea 
that  can  be  urged  for  the  adoption  of  the  Sound  Alphabet  is  the 
expediency  of  simplifying  English  spelling,  in  order  to  throw 
open  the  civil  and  military  service  of  their  country  to  the 
large  bodv  of  youths  who  at  present  are  debarred  from  entering 
it  bv  their  inability  to  master  that  dillieult  art.  But  would  this 
new"  Sound  Alphabet  answer  this  end  ?  We  can  hardly  think  so. 
Very  few  ears  are  so  nicely  adjusted  as  to  detect  any  dill'etonce 
between  the  sounds  here  represented  by  separate  symbols,  l'or 
instance,  why  i3  “  helth  ”  to  he  spelt  with  a  t  while  “  widh  has 
a  d?  “Hawthorn”  and  “  dbare  ”  show  another  example  of  the 
strne  inconsistency.  We  should  call  this  using  tw’o  signs  l'or 
one  sound,  while  my,  “mi,”  and  every,  “  everi,”  is  certainly 
making  one  sign  do  duty  for  two  totally  different  sounds.  Instead 
qf  simplifying  English  spelling,  the  Sound  Alphabet  would  make 
it  more  puzzling.  English  spelling  must  be  acquired  by  eye  and 
not  by  ear.  Up  to  the  present  date  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
population  have  been  able  so  to  learn  it,  and,  unless  tbe  national 
brain-power  is  becoming  alarmingly  impaired,  it  is  tube  presumed 
that  tbe  relative  strength  of  the  body  of  good  spellers  will  be 
maintained  without  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  ol  letter 
svmbols  which  would  virtually  close  all  previously  written  English 
literature  to  the  voting  people  taught  on  any  such  system. 

“  (Je  qu’il  fa i it  pour  dcriie  ’  was  the  telling  title  of  a  French 
study  of  still  life  which  we  remember  having  seen.  Pens,  ink, 
and  paper  were  there,  but  what  caught  the  eye  was  a  handful  ot 
pansies  scattered  over  the  writing  materials.  The  artist  had 
grasped  the  truth  that  “  pennies”  ate  indispensable  ingredients  of 
bool. -making.  In  the  MttJiod  of  Fnyliah  Composition,  which 
conies  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  this  necessity  of 
providing  thoughts  as  a  basis  for  style  is  too  much  lost  sight  of. 
Pope's  well-known  line,  “  True  ease  in  writing  conn  s  from  art,  not 
chance,"  the  author  takes  as  his  motto,  and  confidently  asserts 
that  if  the  student  will  conscientiously  follow  the  course  of  exer¬ 
cises  herein  prescribed,  he  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  by 
results.  To  this  end  he  is  to  write  themes  in  endless  variety. 
Mr.  Bancroft  supplies  a  list  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
subjects  or  groundworks  for  the  manufacture  of  essays.  The 
most  serious  objection  to  this  road  to  literary  distinction  is 
that  a  conscientious  student  would  be  hoary-headed  before  lie  had 
got  through  the  half  of  his  preparation  ;  for  it  would  take  a  life¬ 
time  to  acquire  information  enough  about  many  of  the  subjects 
proposed  to  justify  him  in  expressing  any  opinion  upon  them. 
Such  a  list,  however,  may  be  a  useful  help  to  teachers,  who  are 
often  sorely  puzzled  to  find  subjects  for  the  English  essays  of  their 
class.  We  are  far  from  being  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  essay- 
writing.  It  may  impart  the  power  of  expressing  glibly  the  thoughts 
of  another  in  language  different  from,  nod  generally  not  nearly  so 
good,  ns  his  own ;  but  it  will  never  give  tbe  power  of  clothing 
original  unwritten  thought  in  words  so  nicely  adjusted  to  its  sense 


that  they  shall  tune  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  that  of  the  writer. 
Yet  this  is  the  only  true  test  of  composition.  And  we  know  ot 
no  method  so  good  for  acquiring  this  power  as  painstaking  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  foreign  language — that  is,  if  the  translator  honestly 
strives  to  render  into  English  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning 
in  the  original.  Mr.  Bancroft,  like  most  compilers  of  books  upon 
composition,  leaves  this  method  out  of  sight  altogether. 

Poetry  for  Children  is  a  book  of  poetical  extracts  for  the  higher 
standards  in  elementary  schools — that  is  to  say,  for  children  of 
twelve  vears  old  and  upwards.  As  Mr.  Helps  very  wisely  observes, 
children  of  that  age  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  what  they  do.  not 
understand,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  left  out  many  of  the  pieces 
usually  found  in  such  selections,  if  they  seemed  to  him  too  obscure, 
artificial,  or  morbid  in  tone,  or  “  too  highly  imaginative.  ’  AN  e 
are  sorry  to  find  that  Shelley's  “  To  a  Skylark  ”  has  been  condemned 
on  one  or  other  of  these  counts,  as  we  have  known  children  much 
younger  than  those  for  whom  this  selection  is  prepared  to  whom, 
this  very  poem  was  a  constant  source  of  delight,  and  who  could  ap¬ 
preciate  its  beauties  much  better  than  most  grown  people.  No 
poem  can  be  “  too  imaginative  ”  for  children,  as  the  imagination 
is  much  keener  and  more  lively  in  childhood  than  it  is  a  few 
years  later,  when  it  has  been  blunted  by  contact  with  the  hard, 
realities  of  life.  Barring  this  omission,  however,  the  selection  of 
pieces  has  been  made  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  altogether 
it  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  poetry  lor  children  that  has  come 
under  our  notice. 

In  Facts  ,  bound  Us  we  have  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  give  to 
children  scientific  explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  see  daily  without  paying  much  heed  to  them.  The  lessons 
are  suggested  by  such  familiar  objects  as  pieces  of  coal,  of  chalk, 
and  of  ice;  a  burning  candle,  ora  boiling  kettle.  The  writer  insists 
much  on  the  necessity  of  often  repeated  experiments  as  the  only 
means  of  imparting  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge.  This 
advice  the  children  for  whom  the  book  is  written  will  he  only  too 
ready  to  act  upon  and  carry  out.  Indeed,  the  usual  objection  to 
introducing  chemistrv  among  children  is  that  they  repeat  the 
experiments  in  secret  till  they  do  themselves  some  grievous  bodily 
hurt.  But  for  this  objection  chemistry  would  probably  be  taught 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  customary.  No  science  is  better 
fitted  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  education,  as  it  calls  into  play 
simultaneously  the  memory  and  the  observing  aud  reasoning 
powers.  Thus  it  is  better  fitted  to  awaken  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  than  either  history  or  languages,  which  children  usually 
learn  at  an  earlier  age,  though  they  are  of  far  lower  educational 
value.  It  is  of  great  importance,  too,  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits  in  later  life  to  become  early 
familiar  with  the  technical  terms  aud  symbols  ot  what  may  he 
called  the  shorthand  of  chemistry.  For  all  these  reasons  we  strongly 
recommend  chemistry  as  a  branch  of  primary  education,  and  we  think 
Facts  Around  Us  will  prove  a  useful  guide  to  the  teacher  in  im¬ 
parting  the  first  general  notions  of  the  subject. 

In  his  Tea  t-book  of  Mineralogy,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  his  former 
work  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Bauerraan  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  whole  mineral  kingdom,  as  it  appears  when  investigated  by 
science,  within  the  compass  of  a  handy  pocket  volume.  In  a  book  so 
small  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  discuss  fully  every  several  member 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  author,  therefore,  dwells  iu  detail 
only  on  the  more  important  species,  pointing  out  their  relationship 
to  those  of  inferior  value  in  the  introductory  remarks  with  which 
each  chapter  begins.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  figures.  These- 
illustrations,  the  author  tells  us  iu  the  preface,  are  done  from  the 
blocks  used  in  “Brooke  and  Millar”:  aud  the  double  system  of 
notation  is  adopted,  U3  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the  series.  The 
convenient  size  of  this  text-book,  as  well  as  its  accuracy  and 
clearness,  when  compared  with  the  bulk  and  weight  of  tbe  best- 
known  manuals  of  mineralogy,  ought  to  recommend  it  to  students 
who  want  a  handy  and  trustworthy  book  of  reference. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

r  I  MI  EKE  are  few  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby's  songs  which  can  be 
-i  said  to  surpass  “  Daybreak,”  a  serenade,  a  truly  charming 
setting  of  some  verses  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo.  Without 
appearing  to  strain  after  originality,  the  composer  has  achieved 
great  success  iu  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  which  at  once 
strikes  the  imagination  and  pleases  the  ear.  There  is  nothing 
pedantic  or  over-learned,  but  at  the  same  time  also  there  is 
nothing  which  could  he  called  commonplace  ;  while  the  melody 
j  is  flowing  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  words.  Tbe  song  is 
arranged  in  three  keys,  so  that  it  is  within  the  range  in  one 
of  its  forms  of  nearly  every  voice,  provided  that  enough  study 
is  given  to  it,  for  it  will  require  study  to  do  it  justice.  Messrs. 
Metzler  &  Co.  are  the  publishers,  and  from  them  we  have  also 
“  Bessons  of  Sweet  Spring  Iteturning,”  by  Miss  Maria  E.  Sisted, 
w  hose  songs  we  have  before  noticed  with  approbation.  In  this 
song  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  de¬ 
cided  merit,  and  has  added  a  new  charm  to  lveble’s  beautiful 
words.  The  third  of  a  triplet  of  pianoforte  pieces  by  Herr  J. 
Hollinan,  entitled  “  The  Amazon,”  is  a  graceful  and  easy  triUe, 
w  hich  may  he  recommended  ns  melodious  and  characteristic,  and 
not  overburdened  with  difficulties ;  while  “In  the  Hunks’' 
Quadrille,  by  Mr.  II.  Sprake,  completes  this  publisher’s  list. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  A  Co.  we  have  received 
“  Progpice,  ’  by  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford,  a  vigorous  and  dramatic 
I  setting  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Hubert  Browning,  the  impetuous  force  of 
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■which  is  irresistible.  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford's  work  is  always  that 
of  a  master,  and  if  this  “  poem  set  to  music,”  as  it  is  described  on 
the  title-page,  prove  to  be  somewhat  above  the  heads  of  the  thou¬ 
sands,  he  may  at  least  console  himself  that  it  will  be  commended, 
and  that  highly,  by  those  who  can  appreciate  careful  thought 
and  artistic  work.  Miss  Alice  Millais  has  composed  some  very 
pretty  music  to  Miss  Rossetti’s  words  beginning  “  Somewhere 
or  other.”  She  possesses  considerable  artistic  ability  and  a  vein 
of  genuine  melody.  Mr.  E.  Hatzfeld’s  “  Love  that  hath  us  in 
the  net”  is  a  graceful  song  and  much  above  the  average.  Two 
songs,  “  At  the  Feet  of  my  Love,”  the  words  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aidd,  and  “  Arise,  Beloved,”  to  words  by  the  composer,  are  by 
Miss  Kate  Ralph.  In  the  first  of  these  songs,  the  music  of  which 
does  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  words,  the  composer 
taxes  the  singer’s  breath  somewhat  unduly,  for  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  poor  semiquaver  rest  from  beginning  to  end  of  each 
stanza.  The  second  song,  however,  is  a  very  workmanlike  com¬ 
position,  and  should  become  a  favourite  with  those  who  care  for 
good  music. 

Messrs.  Ransford  &  Son  have  sent  us  “  I  would  not  bid  thee 
wake,”  by  Mr.  James  L.  Molloy,  which,  though  a  pleasing  enough 
serenade,  hardly  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  that  ingenious 
writer’s  usual  work ;  while  Mr.  H.  Elliot  Lath's  “  Old  Time 
Memories  ”  is  a  pretty  drawing-room  song  with  a  refrain  in  waltz 
time,  a  device  which  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  be  a  favourite 
one  with  many  song- writers.  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick's  two  songs, 
“  Oftentimes  ”  and  “  The  Rest  of  the  Story,”  are  marked  with 
that  quaint  simplicity  which  characterizes  so  many  of  this  com¬ 
poser's  songs,  and  contributes  largely  to  their  deserved  popularity; 
and  Mr.  Godfrey  Mark’s  “  The  Flower  Token  ”  is  a  graceful 
drawing-room  song  in  three  different  keys,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  every  kind  of  singer.  Of  pianoforte  pieces  from  the  same 
publishers,  Signor  Giacomo  Ferraris’s  barcarolle  “  A  pleines  voiles  ” 
and  his  melodie  “  Rayon  d’ Amour”  are  both  melodious  compositions 
of  moderate  difficulty  and  well  suited  for  drawing-room  per¬ 
formers  ;  while  Mr.  Seymour  Smith’s  “  Twelfth  Night,”  which  he 
describes  on  the  title-page  as  an  “  Olde  Englyshe  Danse,”  may 
be  said  to  be  as  quaint  in  its  musical  style  as  it  is  archaic  in  its 
description.  Herr  Fr.  Burgmiiller's  two  pieces,  “  Abendglocken 
auf  Kloster  Panz  ”  and  “  Ob  ich  dich  liebe  P  frage  die  Sterne,” 
which  last  word  is  oddly  enough  transformed  into  “  Steme  ”  both 
on  the  wrapper  and  title-page,  are  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible 
productive  power  of  this  prolific  composer,  for  they  stand  as 
Nos.  i  and  2  of  Opus  275  ;  they  are,  however,  pleasing  trifles,  and 
well  worth  attention ;  and  “  Abschiedsgruss,”  by  Herr  J.  Low, 
marked  as  Opus  449,  makes  us  doubt  the  saying  concerning  the 
shortness  of  life  and  length  of  art,  until  we  reflect  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  kind  of  art  here  displayed  might  be  accomplished  in 
no  very  lengthy  span  of  life.  “  Silver  Snowflakes,”  by  Signor 
Gennaro  Bisaccia,  is  a  graceful  morceau  de  salon  of  considerable 
merit,  dedicated  to  Mme.  Foli.  We  have  already  noticed  two 
sonatas  by  Herr  Eugeu  Wovcke  favourably,  and  we  now  have 
before  us  a  third,  eutitled  “  Poetique.”  Like  his  others,  it  gives 
evidence  of  much  originality  of  thought  and  artistic  ability,  and 
displays  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  piano¬ 
forte.  It  is  divided  into  four  movements,  of  which  perhaps  the 
“  Romance  ”  and  “  Rondo  ”  are  the  more  interesting,  while  the 
“  Allegretto  non  troppo”  and  “Scherzo”  both  have  their  good 
points;  and  the  whole  work  will  repay  the  study  which  it  deserves. 
This  sonata,  like  its  predecessors,  is  published  by  Mr.  C.  Jeffrys. 

Six  songs  published  by  Messrs.  Keppel  &  Co.  have  been  sent  to  us. 
Signor  Tito  Mattel’s  “  We've  said  farewell  ”  is  a  good  specimen  of 
this  popular  composer’s  work  ;  “  Can  you  forget  ?”  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Roeckel,  to  words  by  Miss  Mark-Lemon,  is  a  graceful  song,  which 
deserves  to  become  popular  ;  while  “  A  Passing  Cloud,”  by  Miss 
Harriet  Young,  sung,  we  are  told,  and  signed,  as  we  see,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Maas,  is  a  song  of  considerable  merit.  “  Bright  days  of 
my  childhood,”  by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  is  a  pleasing  song,  somewhat 
in  the  old  style,  melodious  and  unaffected ;  and  Mr.  Cotsford 
Dick’s  “  In  After  YTears  ”  is  touching  with  a  wholesome  sen¬ 
timent  ;  while  “  At  the  Fair,”  by  Mr.  Luscombe  Searelle,  is,  at 
least  in  spirit,  “  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  ”  somewhat 
amplified  and  set  to  new  music.  “  Regal  March  ”  and  “  Old 
Chelsea,”  a  quaint  dance,  both  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Roeckel,  are  clever 
little  pianoforte  pieces,  the  latter  especially  pleasing  with  its 
old-world  quaintness.  A  spirited  nautical  song  by  Frederick  J. 
Crowest,  is  “  Our  oars  we  ply  when  seas  run  high,”  published  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Mills.  Unlike  many  of  its  brethren,  this  song  gives 
evidence  of  some  musical  purpose,  and  when  well  sung  by,  let 
us  say,  Signor  Foli,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  would,  we  feel  certain, 
prove  very  effective.  “  Loved  Voices,”  by  Miss  Edith  Cooke,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  is  a  good  drawing-room 
ballad,  and  “The  Child  Jesus,”  by  Herr  Karl  Hahn,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Schipper  &  Co.,  is  a  very  attractive  Christmas 
Carol. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.  send  us  “Jerusalem,”  by  Mr. 
Henry  Parker,  a  song  of  considerable  merit,  with  chorus  and 
organ  accompaniments,  which  doubtless  will  prove  very  effective 
with  these  aids  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  challenges  comparison 
almost  unavoidably  with  Gounod's  “Nazareth,”  and,  we  fear, 
suffers  on  that  account.  “  In  Vain  ”  is  a  very  pretty  song  in  Mr. 
F.  II.  Cowen’s  happy  style;  “Love’s  Legacy,”  by  J.  Stuart 
Crook,  is  an  effective  ballad  ;  and  Mr.  Odoardo  Barri's  two  songs, 
“  The  Beauteous  Song,”  with  harmonium  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
J.  Robinson,  and  “  The  Shilling  Song,”  though  widely  differing  in 
style,  are  both  good  specimens  of  this  popular  composer’s  work. 


Besides  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co.’s  “  Danes  Album,”  perhaps 
the  best  shillingsworth  of  its  kind  published,  wo  have  received 
from  them  a  number  of  pieces  of  dance  music,  the  names  of  which 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  music  of  this  kind. 
“  Souvenir  Polka,”  by  Mr.  Alfredo  Nystroni ;  “  Stella  Polka,”  by 
Primavera ;  “Cerise  Waltz,”  by  Mr.  0.  Deacon;  “Ethel  Valse,” 
by  M.  Edgar  de  Valmency;  “  Fenella  "Waltz,”  by  Miss  Louise 
Morrison;  “  Toujours  Fidele  Valse,”  by  Mr.  Albert  Rosenberg; 
“  Maiden  Dreams  Valse,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bucalossi ;  and  “  Coryphee 
Waltz,”  by  0.  Richard  Duggan,  will  all  be  found  to  be  very  useful 
for  ball-room  purposes. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  DENIS  de  RIVOY'RE,  who  has  already  written  some 
•  pleasant  and  not  uninstructive  volumes  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  continues 
his  explorations  of  what  may  be  called  Arabia  Major  by  a  book 
on  Bagdad  and  its  neighbourhood  (1).  M.  de  Rivoyre  is  a 
practised  observer  and  a  pleasant  writer — pleasant  even  for 
Englishmen,  whom,  as  a  nation,  he  regards  with  the  deadliest 
fear  and  suspicion,  though  individually  he  seems  to  think  us  ex¬ 
cellent  fellows.  The  uniformed  Sepoys  at  the  gates  of  English 
consulates  fill  M.  de  Rivoyre  with  pangs  of  envious  shame,  and 
the  happiest  page  of  his  book  is  where  he  records  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  French  representative  at  Bagdad  to  a  house  along¬ 
side  of,  and  as  handsome  as,  the  den  of  the  British  lion.  To 
Britons  who  only  wish  that  their  country  would  behave  a  little 
more  after  the  fashion  of  M.  de  Iiivoyre's  ideal  Albion  his  book 
has  its  melancholy  as  well  as  its  amusing  side.  As  for  M.  de 
Rivoyre  himself,  he  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and  in  a  gentleman 
a  somewhat  aggressive  patriotism  is  a  very  venial  fault. 

Le  massacre  (2)  (which  has  on  its  cover  a  spirited  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  neatlv-dressed  young  man  throwing  apples  or  potatoes  or 
cocoanuts  or  cricket-balls,  somewhat  after  the  three-shies-a-penny 
principle,  into  a  company  of  personages  bearing  well-known 
countenances  and  labelled  to  prevent  mistake)  is  a  collection  of 
strongly  personal  articles  on  well-known  French  authors,  actors, 
and  celebrities  generally.  We  do  not  pretend  to  admire  the  style 
of  the  book  ;  but  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  positive  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  author  occasionally  gives  apergus  which  seem  to 
show  that  he  might  make  himself  a  reputation  in  a  higher  and 
more  legitimate  form  of  criticism. 

Mme.  Th.  Bentzon  continues  in  Tony  (3)  the  somewhat  flaccid 
and  undecided  workmanship  which  seems  to  find  favour,  if  not 
with  many  readers,  at  any  rate  with  some  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  France.  Tony  is  the  natural  son  of  a  Burgundian 
squire  who,  having  lost  his  wife  early,  has  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a  housekeeper  mistress.  The  only  legitimate  child,  a 
daughter,  is  for  a  long  time  kept  away  from  her  father’s  roof, 
but  at  length  returns  to  it,  and  after  feeling  for  a  time  violent 
jealousy  of  Tony,  conceives  a  half-sisterly  half-motherlv  fond¬ 
ness  for  him.  Her  own  love-affairs  with  Frank  Raynal,  a 
Franco-American  jeune  homme  serieux  of  the  very  uninteresting 
type  which  French  novelists— especially  lady  novelists — usually 
adopt  when  they  do  not  make  their  heroes  rakes,  are  somewhat 
vapid.  But  the  ramshackle  chateau  of  Varoille  and  the  sporting- 
habits  of  its  possessors  are  described  with  some  power.  M.  Charles 
Lomon  has  in  L' affaire  du  Malpel  (4)  got  hold  of  a  central  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  ingenious  if  not  entirely  new,  and  which  will  interest 
people  who  like  crime-novels.  It  is  this : — -A.  follows  B.  into  a 
house  with  murderous  or  at  least  homicidal  intentions,  having,  as 
he  thinks,  moral  and  quasi-legal  justification  for  those  intentions. 
I11  the  dark  he  has  a  struggle  with,  as  he  thinks,  B.,  is  wounded, 
and  deals  a  more  serious  wound  in  return.  Finally,  B.  is  found 
dead  in  the  house.  This  has  some  merit.  Irreconciliables  ( 5)  is 
the  history  told,  not  without  effect,  but  in  somewhat  con¬ 
ventional  style,  of  the  misery  which  family  enmities  bring  on  a 
younger  and  directly  unconcerned  generation. 

The  “  elles  ”  of  Comment  elles  ayissent  (6)  refer  to  the  sex  of 
womankind  generally,  and  the  sub-titles  “  par  legerete,  “  par 
jalousie,”  &c.,  complete  the  necessary  indication  of  the  plan  of  a 
series  of  unconnected  tales,  various  in  date  and  scene,  in  which 
M.  Gourdon  de  Genouilhac  has  shown  a  fair  faculty  fairly  de¬ 
veloped  by  practice.  Fleur  de  pommier  (7)  is  another  of  the 
innumerable  tales  of  French  provincial  life,  the  abundance  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  most  readers 
of  novels  live  in  towns.  M.  Francois  Vilars  has  audaciously 
written  a  family  novel  in  Les  mauvais  jours  (8),  which  is  much 
as  though  an  English  novelist  should  emulate  M.  Zola.  The  book 
deserves  a  good  mark  for  other  reasons  besides  its  respectable 
morals.  Its  subject  is  the  struggle  and  success  of  a  family  who 
are  suddenly  thrown  from  affluence  to  poverty  by  a  stock-ex¬ 
change  failure.  For  Vie  brisee  (9)  we  are  not  able  to  say  much. 

(1)  Les  vrais  Arabes  et  leur pays.  Par  Denis  de  Rivoyre.  Paris :  Plon. 
(2)  /.<;  massacre.  Par  Felicien  Champsaur.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(3)  Tony.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 
j  (4)  L' affaire  du  Malpel.  Par  Ch.  Lomon.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(5)  Irreconciliables.  Par  Mme  A.  Jaubert.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Comment  elles  ayissent.  Par  II.  Gourdon  de  Genouilhac.  Paris  : 
Tresse. 

(7)  Fleur  de  pommier.  Par  G.  d’Hailly.  Paris :  Marpon  et 
Flammarion. 

(8)  Les  mauvais  jours.  Par  F.  Vilars.  Paris:  Plon. 

(9)  Vie  brisee.  Par  Marie  de  B:sneray.  Paris  :  Plon. 
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The  author's  intentions  are  doubtless  good  :  hut  her  style  is  in¬ 
flated  and  strained,  without  rising  to  the  height  ot  the  passions 

she  wishes  to  depict.  .  , 

The  adventures  of  an  animal  have  often  been  taken  as  the 
vehicle  of  fiction  and  satire.  M.  Fourners  Chien  motion  (io)  had 
some  extreme! v  unedifying  experiences  ;  but  we  can  hardly  say 
that  the  lack  of  edification  is  made  up  by  the  presence  of  amuse¬ 
ment  The  author  is  Dot  destitute  of  satirical  faculty,  but  it  is 
crude  ;  and  as  a  tale-teller  he  has  much  to  learn. 

Of  the  last  three  novels  on  our  list,  Maurtanne  (n)  may  be 
described  as  a  virtuous  theatrical,  or  at  least  operatic,  story,  with 
theatrical  points  about  it.  The  titles  of  the  other  two  (12,  13) 
describe  them  accurately,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say 
sufficiently.  _ _ 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

I3EPRIXT3  from  colonial  papers  are  not,  a9  a  rule,  di-tin- 
i  guished  by  originality  either  in  matter  or  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  have  any  quality  which  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
it  is  an  exceptional  turn  for  making  the  new  book  old  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  dull.  J Vest  Indian  Yarns ,  by  “  X.  Beke”  (Demerara:  J. 
Thomson),  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  exception.  “  X.  Beke  ’ 
has  not  written  a  possession  for  ever,  nor  even  a  possession  tor 
manv  years,  but  his  “  Yarns  ”  are  tolerably  smart  reading,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  whoever  has  them  at  hand  in  an  idle  hour. 
Thev  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  short 
sentimental  stories  among  them  are  naught.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  sketches  of  negro  and  creole  habits.  To  judge  from 
“  X.  Beke,”  all  the  West  Indies  which  is  not  negro  is  Scotch,  and 
if *he  gives  the  talk  of  the  former  as  accurately  as  he  gives  that  ol 
the  latter,  it  must  be  very  good  indeed.  There  is  a  long-winded 
genealogical  Scotchman  in  one  of  his  sketches  who  is  excellent.  So 
is  another  Scot  who  offered  to  work  as  overseer  without  pay,  on 
the  ground  that  “  on  a  big  estate  like  o‘  this,  there's  plenty  o’  orra 
things  aboot.  and  I’d  be  aye  pickin'  up  something  till  ye  find  it 
convenient  to  allot  me  a  'sailary.”  Strange  to  say,  the  planter 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  model  of  honesty.  “  X.  Beke  ’ 
has  also  some  fairly  amusing  stories  of  negro  dignity. 

Partlv  because  the  subject  is  less  new,  and  also  lor  other  obvious 
reasons,’ Mr.  G.  Swinburn  King’s  Stories  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil 
Service  (Griffith  &  Farrrtn)  is  of  much  inferior  interest  to  X.  Bete’s 
collection  of  odds  and  ends.  It  is  not  easy  to  read  stories  of  a 
hmhlv  professional  character  about  Government  clerks  with  any 
amount  of  attention.  Neither  does  Mr.  King  treat  his  material 
so  as  to  give  it  an  independent  value.  lie  is  somewhat  suspiciously 
fond  of  insisting  on  his  character  of  “  gentleman,”  and  of  bewailing 
the  evil  fortune  which  set  him  to  work  in  the  same  room  with 
certain  low  persons.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  King  tells  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  which,  if  they  are  true,  will  be  recognized  by  the  people 
concerned  with  some  pain,  and  if  they  are  imaginary  are  not  worth 
the  inventing. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Nation  and  the  Parish  (Houghton  &  Gunn) 
Mrs.  Lawson  explains  that  it  was  meant  to  be  no  more  than  a 
reprint  of  a  previous  work  on  the  Records  and  Traditions  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  but  that  so  much  has  been  added  that  it  has 
become  a  new  book.  V  e  have  no  means  of  learning  from  the 
book  itself  how  much  is  new  and  how  much  old,  but  that  is  a 
merit,  for  it  shows  how  thoroughly  the  two  have  been  worked 
together.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  very  readable  specimen  of  those 
small  local  histories  which  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  they 
well  might  be.  Upton-on-Severn  has  been  associated  with  various 
remarkable  persons,  and,  which  is  no  small  honour  in  these  times, . 
has  a  well-authenticated  ghost.  Mrs.  Lawson  does  not  herself 
confess  to  a  tirm  belief  in  this  interesting  being  ;  but  neither  does 
she  quite  do  the  contrary.  The  ghost  was  once  a  Puritan  captain 
by  the  name  of  Thomas'  Bound,  a  terribly  hard  man  in  his  day, 
and  inordinate  in  getting.  During  the  last  two  hundred  years  or 
so  he  has  been  doomed  to  ride  on  his  white  horse  about  Upton, 
dragging  his  survevor’s  chain,  to  the  terror  of  the  natives.  Parsons 
km  striven  t'i  lay  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Nevertheless  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  about  its 
revenges.  The  skeleton  of  Captain  Thomas  Bound  has  been  dug 
up,  and  his  skull  turned  into  a  drinking-cup  by  a  local  tradesman. 
What  an  end  for  the  skull  of  a  Puritan  captain  ! 

Gleanings  from  the.  Past  and  Memorials  from  the  Present 
(“British  Architect”  Offices),  by  Mr.  Rallies  Davison,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sketches,  both  literary  and  artistic,  from  the  distant 
past  of  th>-  Health  Exhibition.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  armour  and  old  dresses  of  different  periods  ;  but  at  t he 
end  there  art;  some  plates  devoted  to  modern  furniture.  rl  he 
drawings  are  a  little  too  pale  and  scrappy,  but  they  have  the  air 
of  being  accurate. 

Having  been  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
Mrs.  Carlisle  has  turned  out  a  “  volume  ”  on  Breathing  (Chappell 
&  Co.)  The  volume  is  about  the  size  of  a  pamphlet,  but  much 
good  sense  can  be  put  in  a  small  compass.  We  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Mrs.  Carlisle  has  written  good  sense  ;  but,  ns  it  is  for 
the  most  part  about  babies,  which  are  mysterious  little  animals, 
and  about  their  various  unintelligible  belongings,  we  must  leave 
the  final  decision  to  more  competent  authorities. 

(10)  Le  chien  moutou.  Pnr  K.  Fourrier.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(tl)  Maurtanne.  Par  G.  Regnal.  Paris:  Calmiinn-I.ovy. 

(12)  I.e  roman  d  un  cnulisiier.  Pur  A.  dc  Sau  veil  iorc.  Paris : 

'  Ollendorff. 

(13)  Mesalliance.  Par  F.  Parabere.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 


The  following  three  translations  may  be  briefly  noticed  together. 
Canon  Spence  has  translated  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
with  “  notes  and  excursus  (I.  to  IX.)  illustrative  ot  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  text.”  It  makes  a  very  pretty  volume.  The  seventh 
volume  of  Ewald  s  History  of  Israel,  which  deals  with  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  and  is  translated"  bv  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Smith,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  (Longmans  &  Co.)  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  has  translated  The 
Life  of  Madame  de  Bonnault  d'Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Society  ot 
The  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus  (Dublin:  Gill  &  Son).  Lady 
Herbert  says  in  her  preface'that  the  Life  is  translated  from  a  MS. 
drawn  up  by  the  Society,  and  she  gives  some  account  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  bodv  since  the  death  of  the  foundress. 

Volume  X.  (July— December)  of  The  Antiquary  for  1884 
(Elliot  Stock)  is  as  handsome  as  earlier  numbers,  and  contains,  in 
particular,  some  verv  comic  woodcuts.  . 

Under  the  head  of  Reprints  we  have  to  notice  a  cheap  edition 
of  Mr.  Cobden’s  Three  Panics  (Cassell  &  Co.),  which  may  be  re¬ 
commended  to  those  persons  who  like  to  apply  old  platitudes  to 
new  circumstances;  a  fifth  edition,  revised,  of  Mr.  T.  Arnolds 
Manual  of  English  Literature  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Russell’s  Wave  of  Translation  (Trubner  &  Co.)  ;  and 


a  fourth  editioD,  with  Supplement,  of  A  Dictionary  of  General 
Biography,  by  William  L.  R.  Cates  (Longmans  &  Co.)  The 
Supplement  contains  notices  of  some  two  hundred  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  who  have  died  since  1881. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  "W  .C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  0/  the  Tjnited  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  F. Stevens.  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  m 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  Ij  I  III.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  ‘2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  (>d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  The  School  reassembles  on 

Thursday,  January  22.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 


WIMBLEDON  COLLEGE.  —  Established  Sixty  Years. 

"  *  Under  the  Patronage  of 

Field-Marshal  Lord  NAPIER  of  MAGDALA,  and  others. 

Chairman  of  Council. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  GERALD  GRAIIAM,  Y.C..K.C.B.,  R.E. 

Head- Master. 

Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.A. 

Assisted  by  an  experienced  and  very  efficient  Staff  of  Masters. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  an»l  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Last 
year  there  were  Nine  successes  for  NVoolw.eh  and  Sandhurst:  Inst  July  1  cur, three  beingunder 
17  years  of  age,  were  successful  for  Woolw.ch,  and  two  tor  Sandhurst,  m  addition  to  successes 
at  the  Preliminary  and  other  Examinations.  At  the  Examination  for  Woolwich,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  Three  hive  been  declared  quuliricd  for  admission  to  Wooiw.ch.  All  the  above  passed 
direct  from  the  College.  For  Boys  entering  at  an  early  uge  the  tees  are  very  moderate. 

For  particulars,  and  for  the  Army  Honour  List,  nud  also  as  to  Terms  for  Duy  Pupils,  apply 
to  the  HEAD-M ASTER. 


T{  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOC  K.- 

The  TRUSTEES  have  REDUCED  the  FEES  at  KELLY  COLLEGE  to  £54  per 
annum  (for  boarders).  At  this  College  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy  , 
and  other  examinations.  Junior  Boys  prepared  for  Public  Schools  :  the  situation  is  healtliy, 
the  build  ngs  spacious  and  airy;  there  is  a  large  Playground,  Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium, 
and  Carpenter’s  Shop.  NEXT  TERM  begius  on  January  22,  1885.— Apply  to  the  HEAD¬ 
MASTER. 


3PADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  J  unc  next.  Candidates  must  have 

been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885 _ For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 

Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


TAOVER  COLLEGE.— SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS,  worth  from  £10  to  £10  10s.  a  year,  will  lie  offered  at  Faster.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  of  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  NEXT'  TERM  will  commence  Junu ary  20. 
Board,  £40.  Tuition  Fees  and  College  Dues  from  15  io  30  Guineas.  — For  particulars  up  ply 
'to  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.  A.,  Ilead-Master  ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  lion.  Sec. 


pLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  or  scholars  who  require  it.  I  urther  particulars  from  the  IIead- 
-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton.  Bristol. 


Royal  Indian  engineering  college, 

COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  tor  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  _  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 


TTILLSIDE,  ELSTREE.— Thorough  PREPARATION  for 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Fourteen.  The  situation  is  exceptionally 
healthy,  and  within  easy  reach  of  London.  The  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  with  extensive 
Grounds  and  Playfields.  The  household  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  1  le  i<1- Master’s  Wife,  and  the  Boys  have  ull  the  comforts  of  home.  During  t lie 
last  ten  years  ILllside  Boj-s  have  taken  good  places  at  Rugby.  Charterhouse,  Westminster, 
St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tavlors’,  Munborough,  Uppingham,  t  lit  ton.  and  Wellington. 

Backward  and  Delicate  Boys  receive  individual  and  special  tuition.  Terms  moderate,— For 
Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  Mr.  David  Munro,  Hillside,  Elstree,  near  London. 


Halliford  preparatory  school, 

SHEPPERTON,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and  MALCOLM 
HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Muster  at  Sedbergh  prepare 
BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools  — For  Prospectuses  and  references  apply  to  H.  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 


TTOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Bull  ol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 


e  T  .  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  WINDSOR. 

^  Warden — The  Rev.  Stephen  Uawtrey,M.A. 

Term  begins  Wednesday,  January  21. 


GRADUATED 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

Chairman . Prebendary  BKERETON. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 


CENTRE  SCHOOLS. 
\Yoticestkr  Park,  Surrey  I 

Darlington,  Durham  (  . 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 


Terns  inclusive,  £ G3. 


Barnard  Casti.e,  Durham  .  Terms  inclusive,  £12. 

( Other  Schools  in  contemplation.) 

Apply  to  Mrs.  Ronsox,  Head-Mistress,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey :  or  to  the 
Secretary,  R.  Booth,  Esq.,  4  Stone  Builcings,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 


TV/TORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

-*■*-*-  GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  The  LENT 
TERM  commenced  ou  Thursday  Morning,  .January  15.  Letters  addressed  to  Miss  WOOD¬ 
MAN  (Mrs.  George  Davenport),  as  above,  will  be  forwarded. 


lyORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

^  SANDALL  ROAD,  N.W. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  22,  1885. 


YAXFORD.— The  Rev.  G.  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.  (Chaplain  of 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  of  New  College,  late  Scholar  and  Exhibitioner  of 
Brnscnuse  College,  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations.1,  has  a  VACANCY  lor  One  RESI¬ 
DENT  PUPIL. -Address,  20B  New  Inn  Hall  Street. 


"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

WITH  MIXED  FARM  OF  500  ACRES  ATTACHED  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
President— Grace  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  lion.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.l\ 

Lieut. -Col.  It.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOT1IERON-ESTCOURT, Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY-MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c. 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday,  January  27. 


TANGUE  FRANQAIS  E. — FONTAINEBL  EAU.— Une 

FAMILLE  FRANCAISE  re' evrait  pour  un,  deux  mois  ou  plus,  un  JEUNE  IIOMME 

qui  voudiait  apprenare  le  FKANCAIS _ Kenseiguements,  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ftudall,  Woodeote 

House,  \V  indlesham,  Bagshot,  Suney. 


PLAS  IIEN,  ORICCIETH,  North  Wales.  —  Mr.  E.  H. 

PETERS,  M.A.,  married  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford  (formerly  a  King's 
Scholar  at  Eton,  .  nd  Scholar  or  Balliol),  takes  a  lew  PU  i  ILS.  Age  under  l'i.  German  and 
Drawing  if  desired.  Riding,  trout-fishing,  lawn-tennis,  &c.  The  place  is  remarkably 
healthy.  Terms,  £150. 


FRANCE— TOURS,  101  BOULEVARD  IIEURTELOUP. 

T  ’ABBE  LA  PORTE  receives  a  few  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

"  for  short  or  long  per  ods.  Fine  opportunity  to  acquire  French  speedily  and 
thoroughly.  Also  other  subjects  if  desired.  Air.  LAPOltTE « peaks  English,  and  devotes  the 
whole  or  his  time  to  his  Pupils. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
nil  first-}  ear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  October  1885. 

Special  .asses  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “  IN’1  EK MEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  ut  any  time. 

Entr.es  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  uiso  for  Dental  Students 
undibr  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Aledieal  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Bundle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


SEA-SIDE  HOME  for  INVALIDS  and  others,  ST.  LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.- A  LADY,  having  great  and  varied  experience,  has  a  Vacancy.  The  house  is 

in  the  most  select  part,  commanding  magnificent  sea  und  inland  views _ Mrs.,  L.  V\  .  PJLNEL, 

Albany  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


TY/IONEY.  —  LIFE  INTERESTS 

Large  Sums  to  be  lent  at  4}  to  5  per  Ci 


and  REVERSIONS.— 

Cent,  or  same  purchased. 

PROMPT  ADVANCES  privately,  pending  completion _ Apply  to  The  Reversion, 

Life  Interest,  and  Property  Company,  13  Hurt  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

TIIE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  [•ermunently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  aud  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


rpiIE  LONDON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COM- 

-1-  PANY _ GURNEY  STOVES  (as  used  in  St.  Paul's  and  twenty  other  Cathedrals,  and 

in  more  than  5,000  Churches,  Government  and  other  Buildims).  Particulars  and  estimates  free. 
32  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL— A  Charming  Winter  Resi- 

deuce  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North-  \\  estern 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  hotel  gardens.  Reduced  tariff’ from  November  1. 
Every  Information  of  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  II.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 


Admission,  9  a.m.  to  7  r.M.  3s.  Gd.  |  Evening:,  7  to  9  p.m.  2s. 
Sundays,  10  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  3s.  Gd. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hair-Dressing 
Boom  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 


Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 


Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


THE  BRINSMEAD  PIANO. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  THROUGH¬ 
OUT.— The  Patent  String  Compensator  fulfils  the  same  office 
of  preservation  for  each  string  that  the  Sounding  Board  Com¬ 
pensator  does  for  the  whole  Sounding  Board. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  18,  20,  &  22  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  post  free. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes  I  have  trie  1  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacles 
suit  admirably.”— Mr.  II.  LAUliANCE.  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician.  I  a  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Pumphlet  containing  suggestions  lor  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 


T  ORI)  BYRON  on  WOMEN. — Few  men  were  better  judges 

JL-J  of  beauty,  or  of  the  arts  which  beauty  employs,  than  Lord  B.\rou,  and  when, 
i  in  desciibing  one  of  his  heroines  in  “  Don  Juan,”  ho  wrote  the  lints: — 

“In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  4  incomparable  oil  Macassar,’  ” 

he  paid  a  tribute  at,  once  to  his  heroine  aud  to  that  exquisite  preparation, 
“ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL,”  which  lias  assisted  thousands  in  procuring 
and  keeping  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair,  eradicating  s-burf,  dandriff,  and  all  other  evils 
which  are  so  detrimental  to  its  growth.  It  can  now  also  be  had  in  a  golden  colour 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  aud  children.  Sizes,  3s.  Gd.,  7s.  ;  10s.  6d.,  equal  to 
I  four  small. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ABU  KLEA. 

fTIHE  importance  of  the  fight  of  this  day  week  at  Abu 
-L  Klea  is,  at  least,  as  much  political  as  military;  but,  as 
the  first  battle  of  the  third  Egyptian  campaign,  it  deserves 
that  its  military  character  should  be  discussed  first.  The 
death  of  Colonel  Burnaby  (the  most  noteworthy  among  a  list 
ot  his  companions  not  less  to  be  regretted  because  they  are 
less  generally  known)  is  no  small  drawback  to  the  victory, 
and  it  removes  from  English  public  life  of  various  kinds  a 
man  whose  career  was  a  distinct  rebuke  to  some  of  the  chief 
faults  and  vices  of  the  day.  But  the  losses  accompanying 
the  battle  are  (as  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  they  have  been 
in  most  of  the  Egyptian  fighting  of  the  last  three  years)  the 
only  blot  on  the  satisfaction  which  it  causes.  General 
Stewart  appears  to  have  led  his  men  excellently,  and  his 
men  appear  to  have  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
picked  soldiers  of  the  British  army.  For  the  Arabs,  they 
were  not  inferior  to  the  reputation  gained  in  General 
Graham  s  campaign,  and  once  more  succeeded  by  mere  dash 
and  courage  in  temporarily  breaking  the  square;  the 
machine-gun,  be  it  noted,  once  more  proving  itself  a  by  no 
means  trustworthy  weapon  in  such  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  light  screw-artillery  fully  justified  the 
opinion  which  has  been  held  as  to  their  relative  value. 
The  conduct  of  the  battle  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
hypercriticism.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  will  probably  hear 
with  equanimity  that,  in  the  opinion  of  an  Irish  member  of 
Parliament  and  newspaper  correspondent,  he  has  “  violated 
tho  rules  of  war.  At  present  the  information  received 
does  not  justify  the  belief  that  General  Stewart  was  in  any 
way  caught  napping.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  on 
other  occasions,  the  throwing  out  of  skirmishers,  invaluable 
against  troops  who  pursue  recognized  manoeuvres,  was  em¬ 
ployed  with  too  little  discretion  against  foes  who  put  their 
life  in  their  hands  and  trust  to  agility  and  bodily  strength.  I 
Ihe  whole  desert  march  has  been  necessarily  an  affair  of 
Home  risk,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  risk  was  run. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  numbers  and  result — that  some 
ten  thousand  Arabs  attacked  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
all  told,  that  they  pushed  their  attack  home  with  the 
greatest  resolution,  and  were  completely  defeated — is  sufli- 
<*ient  to  show  that  tho  Khartoum  relief  force  has  drawn 

’  ,  111  a  manner  fully  worthy  of  its  country  and  its 

celours. 

Lord  AY  olseley,  as  ho  was  bound  by  etiquette  to  do, 
hopes  that  tins  first  severe  lesson  will  also  be  the  last  •  but 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he  thinks  it  will  be  so 
can  Dioxa  had  less  to  fight  for,  and  far  inferior  means 
fighting,  yet  his  troops  were  by  no  means  discouraged  by 
::Lt(tlc  fjf  Teb.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not  to  see 
the  I", fortunate  capture  of  Omdurman,  the  tile  de  pont 
(except  that  there  is  no  bridge  and  that  the  distance  is  con¬ 
siderable)  of  Khartoum  itself,  and  tho  point  at  which,  if 
report  was  true,  General  Gordon  recently  gave  somethin- 
of  a  formal  challenge  of  meeting  to  tho  Madiii,  must  have 
encouraged  the  rebels  to  a  degree  which  a  single  defeat  far 
rom  the  centre  of  operations  will  hardly  counterbalance, 
both  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Abu  Klea  and  to  rescue  Gordon 
it  wdl  be  necessaiy  that  increased  speed  be  made;  a  fact  of 
which  Lord  \Y  olseley  is  at  least  as  well  aware  as  any  man 
who  reminds  lain  of  it.  The  rumoured  but  unconfirmed 
occupation  of  Metemneh  would  bo  invaluable.  But  it  will 
probably  bo  necessary  for  General  Stewart  to  wait  there 
.or  reinforcements,  while  his  hopo  of  being  able  to  pick 


up  one  of  General  Gordon’s  steamers  there  seems  in 
present  circumstances  little  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  For, 
with  Omdurman  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  the  defenders  of 
Khartoum  must  necessarily  hold  the  river  with  all  the 
force  at  their  disposal.  Apprehension,  however,  after  so 
excellent  an  opening  of  the  actual  fighting  as  the  battle 
Abu  Klea  would  be  pusillanimous.  Heavy  as  was  the 
relative  loss  and  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  to  the 
total  numbers  engaged— it  is  nearly  as  one  to  eight,  while 
the  proportion  of  officers  to  men  was  in  its  turn  about  the 
same  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  too  heavy  a  price, 
putting  private  grief  aside,  to  pay  for  the  renewed  demon¬ 
stration  that  without  entrenchments  or  any  vanta-e  of 
position,  with  no  extraordinary  superiority  in  armament,  and 
with  a  vast  inferiority  of  numbers,  English  soldiers,  properly 
led,  can  still  give  a  good  account  of  the  best  fighting  races  in 
the  world.  To  boast  of  this  would  be  unworthy ;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  being  glad  of  it. 

(  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  be  sure  that  General 
Stewart’s  good  service  to  his  country  has  had  the  full  effect 
upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  that  country’s  destinies. 
Until  the  tenor  of  the  Ministerial  rejoinder  to  the  French 
proposals  is  certainly  known,  that  rejoinder  must,  of  course, 
be  criticized  with  all  reserves.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  Air.’ 
Gladstone  proposes,  in  spite  of  the  almost  unanimous  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  country — a  disapproval  more  unanimous 
even  than  the  memorable  outburst  on  the  subject  of  the 
Childers-Lesseps  agreement — to  admit  in  any  form  an 
international  inspection  or  Alultiple  Control  in  Egyptian 
finance,  then  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  will  have  in  this 
matter  to  repeat  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  former 
bargain.  AYe  say  in  any  torm,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  troublesome  powers  of  the  Caisse,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  German  and  Russian  representatives,  would  be 
hardly  less  noxious  than  a  regular  Commission  of  Inquiry 
and  a  formal  International  Control.  The  solid  opinion 
England  and  Scotland  (Irishmen  are  occupied  in 
bewailing  the  fact  that  England  still  retains  some  jires- 
tige  in  a  country  like  Greece)  has  condemned  such 
control  and  such  inspection.  There  might  be  no  serious 
objection  to  the  enlargement  of  the  new  loan  on  the  French 
scale;  and  it  is  believed,  with  some  justice,  that  the  project 
of  an  international  guarantee  would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  some  Bowers  and  the  certain 
refusal  of  others  to  take  individual  part  in  it.  That  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  bondholders  to  tho  relief  of  Egyptian  diffi¬ 
culties  should  be  mado  by  tax  instead  of  by  reduction  of 
interest  is,  again,  unobjectionable  enough,  tho  tax  bcin- 
altered  to  a  reasonable  amount.  But  all  the  other  proposals 
and  each  of  them,  in  proportion  as  each  and  all  of 
them  involve  international  or  French  meddling,  arc  inad¬ 
missible.  The  country  has  plainly  said  this  ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  obey  the  country,  it  rests  with 
J  ai  Lament  to  make  him  adopt  tho  plain  alternative. 

It  should  also  rest  with  Parliament  to  insist,  not  merely 
that  these  French  proposals  shall  not  be  admitted,  but 
that  tho  English  Ministry  shall  mako  up  their  minds 
to  have  done  onco  for  all  with  this  bandying  of  schemes.  I  t 
is  perfectly  evident  that  English  opinion  would  support  tho 
Government  in  making  an  ultimate  offer  more  generous  to 
tho  bondholders  and  to  Egypt  than  any  yet  made.  But  it 
must  bo  ultimate,  and  must  carry  with  it  the  condition  that 
ioreign  muddling  ceases  onco  for  all  in  Egypt,  tho  alterna¬ 
tive  being  that  Egypt  will  see  to  her  own  affairs,  and  that 
those  aggrieved  may  take  their  remedy.  One  way  or 
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another  the  shillyshallying  with  millions  on  paper,  and 
reductions  of  interest  in  the  air ;  with  reorganizations  of 
departments  in  project,  and  announcements  of  loans  in  the 
conditional  mood,  must  cease.  It  can,  in  fact,  only  cease 
in  one  way — an  immediate  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  which 
in  a  sense  may  be  called  a  second  way,  being  plainly 
impossible.  If,  as  is  rumoured,  the  Government  has  once 
more  made  up  its  mind  to  vacillate  and  select  the  stools 
between  which  it  is  going  to  sit,  all  the  trouble 
will  begin  again.  That  it  should  have  decided  for 
once  not  to  vacillate,  and  to  concede  the  International 
Control,  is,  even  in  a  Government  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
its  head,  scarcely  believable.  It  is  less  believable  than  ever 
after  the  event  of  last  Saturday.  But,  if  it  should  be 
so,  there  is  good  cause  for  hoping  that  the  event  of  last 
Saturday  will  help  to  screw  the  courage  even  of  blind 
devotees  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  sticking- place.  It  is 
intolerable  enough  that  the  past  sacrifices  of  England  in 
Egypt,  incurred  to  a  great  extent  by  the  actual  fault  of 
those  who  are  now  seeking  to  hamper  and  trammel  her 
work  there,  should  be  neglected  in  the  fashion  of  these 
Erench  proposals.  But  wdien  these  sacrifices  have  just  been 
augmented  by  a  fresh  expense  of  English  blood,  when  it 
has  just  been  shown  how  serious  are  the  tasks  which 
English  occupation  in  Egypt  have  brought  upon  Eng¬ 
land,  when  any  moment  new  tidings  of  English  losses 
may  be  expected,  the  surrender  which  would  be  implied 
in  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  Erance  or  Germany 
to  interfere  in  matters  Egyptian  is  too  flagrant  and 
too  preposterous  to  be  admitted  by  Englishmen  for  a 
moment.  They  do  not  send  their  sons  and  their  brothers 
to  find  graves  in  the  wilderness  in  order  that  M.  Ferry’s 
Ministry  may  have  a  cheap  Egyptian  success  to  gild  its 
costly  blunders  and  disasters  in  Tonquin  or  Madagascar, 
that  France  may  have  a  kind  of  minor  Civil  Service  hand¬ 
somely  paid  and  lightly  worked  as  an  endowment  for  a 
certain  number  of  enterprising  Frenchmen.  With  regard 
to  Powers  other  than  France,  their  support  of  the  French 
proposals  has  apparently  been  of  a  kind  that  need  alarm  no 
English  Ministry  possessing  any  courage  and  any  ability, 
and  the  public  announcement  of  the  only  one  whose  serious 
support  would  be  seriously  troublesome,  that  it  is  simply 
waiting  for  offers  from  England,  remains  uncancelled  and 
valid.  A  surrender  at  the  present  moment  must  mean  one 
of  two  things,  either  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  resolution 
enough  to  face  France,  or  that  he  has  not  adroitness  enough 
to  reconcile  Germany.  Englishmen  must  be  singular  per¬ 
sons  if  they  care  to  spend  their  blood  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Minister  who  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill  of 
his  business. 


THE  POLICY  OF  BLACK  MAIL. 

HE  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  are  in  one  sense  not  open  to  refutation.  Neither 
Minister  relies  on  any  argument  except  the  statement  or 
assumption  that  the  working  classes  under  the  Franchise 
Bill  may  be  as  unjust  and  as  despotic  as  they  think  fit.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  advocates  of  plunder  have  not  stirred 
their  colleagues  to  resistance  or  to  protest,  and  that  Whigs 
who  differ  in  opinion  little  or  not  at  all  from  reasonable 
Conservatives  actually  attend  the  meetings  in  which 
communism  is  preached.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  still  a  member 
of  tbe  Cabinet.  Mr.  West,  the  junior  member  for  Ipswich, 
a  lawyer  of  aristocratic  connexion  and  of  opinions  which  had 
always  been  supposed  to  be  moderate,  is,  it  now  appears, 
satisfied  that  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  should  only 
retain  its  property  on  condition  of  paying  an  arbitrary 
premium  or  ransom  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  clients.  It 
would  be  discourteous  to  suggest  that  the  approval  of  a 
speech  which  might  have  suited  the  Jacobin  Club  was  not 
founded  on  sincere  conviction.  Any  occasional  moderation 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  affect  is  practically  worthless. 
If  he  would  content  himself  with  the  seizure  of  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  land,  there  is  no  security 
against  still  more  extravagant  demands  on  tbe  part  of  the 
followers  to  whose  cupidity  he  appeals.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  worth  while  to  examine  some  of  his  more  plausible  or 
less  cynical  projects  of  spoliation.  The  so-called  restoration 
of  common  rights  may  perhaps  have  seemed  comparatively 
reasonable  to  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hearers  or  readers, 
who  were  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  re-establishment  of 
the  imaginary  or  barbarous  condition  ot  society  when  all 
things,  as  well  as  wastes  and  roadside  patches,  were  in 
common. 


Both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  approve 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  proposed  legislation  against  owners 
of  land  enclosed  from  the  waste.  All  titles  to  such  property 
acquired  within  fifty  years  are  to  be  re-opened,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  adverse  claims  will  be  quieted  by  proof 
of  strictly  legal  ownership.  Lord  Cairns’s  Act,  which 
reduces  to  twelve  years  the  term  of  limitation  affecting 
land,  was  thought  to  be  a  popular  and  liberal  measure. 
It  is  now  to  be  arbitrarily  set  aside  in  the  case  of 
inclosures  wdiich  may  be  denounced  by  hostile  claimants 
as  legally,  or  perhaps  as  morally,  wrongful.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  dismissed  the  objections  to  a  scandalously  oppres¬ 
sive  proposal  with  a  passing  sneer.  “  Ought  not,”  he 
said,  “  the  proceeds  of  robbery  to  be  restored  to  the  rightful 
“  owner  1  ”  Even  if  the  owners  of  land  formerly  in  common 
had  any  flaw  in  their  titles,  the  object  of  Statutes  of  Limita¬ 
tion  is  to  cure  such  defects  after  an  appointed  time.  Mr. 
Collings’s  scheme  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  claim  of  an 
Irish  peasant  to  the  lands  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  owned  by  his  family  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  has  announced  his  intention  of 
making  a  political  tour,  in  company  with  a  still  more 
notorious  demagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  labourers  as  to  their  imaginary  claims.  The  agitators 
will  probably  assume,  in  defiance  of  probability  and  of 
justice,  that  any  labourer  whom  they  may  find  in  a  village 
or  a  parish  is  the  heir  and  representative  of  an  unknown 
predecessor  fifty  years  ago.  The  Collingses,  the  Dilkes,  and 
the  Chamberlains  have  not  yet  explained  whether  Parlia¬ 
mentary  titles  under  Inclosure  Acts  are  to  exempt  their 
holders  from  confiscation.  No  legislation  is  required  to  oust 
any  wrongdoer  who  has  encroached  on  a  waste  within  the 
statutable  limit.  Even  if  Parliament  should  repeal,  for  a 
special  and  arbitrary  purpose,  not  only  Lord  Cairns’s  Act,  but 
tbe  earlier  limitation  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  amount  of 
land  which  could,  on  any  plausible  pretext,  be  recovered 
would  be  utterly  insignificant.  For  at  least  twelve  years  un¬ 
authorized  encroachments  on  commons  have  been  vigilantly 
watched,  and  scarcely  any  Inclosure  Acts  have  been  passed. 
For  the  whole  of  that  time  successful  opposition  has  been 
offered  not  only  to  the  inclosure  of  commons  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  large  towns,  but,  through  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
to  the  apportionment  among  the  legitimate  owners  of  large 
mountain  tracts  which  are  comparatively  worthless  as  long 
as  they  are  not  separately  enjoyed.  Most  of  the  litigation 
which  Mr.  Collings  proposes  to  foster  will,  therefore, 
relate  to  titles  commencing  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  years 
back.  The  costs  will,  of  course,  be  extravagant ;  and 
they  will  be  paid  either  by  the  owners  who  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  property,  or  by  the  ratepayers  who  may 
probably  be  the  same  persons  with  other  landowners. 
In  almost  all  such  cases  the  alleged  wrong  has  been  inflicted, 
not  on  labourers  or  on  bodies  of  inhabitants,  but  only  on  the 
commoners.  The  language  which  has  been  used  by  the  agi¬ 
tators  is  suspiciously  vague  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  meditate 
the  repeal  of  Inclosure  Acts  as  well  as  of  the  general  law. 
No  kind  of  property  can  be  safe  if  a  distinct  Parliamentary 
title  is  to  be  disputed  on  the  strength  of  novel  agrarian 
theories.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  clamour 
against  inclosures  proceeds  from  the  same  faction  which 
affects  a  solicitude  for  the  greatest  possible  production  of 
food.  The  policy  of  inclosing  commons  was  for  many  years 
encouraged  by  Parliament  with  the  object  of  rendering 
pasture  land  available  for  the  growth  of  corn.  The  substi¬ 
tution  of  arable  land  for  grass  has,  in  fact,  been  effected  by 
means  of  inclosure  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  projectors 
such  as  Mr.  Stuart,  member  for  Hackney,  or  as  Mr.  George 
Potter,  would  expropriate  landlords  to  increase  the  growth 
of  grain ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
resent  the  conversion  of  common  land  into  severalty, 
though  it  was  the  necessary  condition  of  improvement  and 
cultivation. 

Although  the  division  of  personal  property,  as  of  land, 
among  capable  citizens  is  at  present  kept  in  the  background, 
it  may  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
logic  and  consistency,  that  he  is  prepared  in  this  de¬ 
partment  also  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  actual  owners 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerical  majority  of  voters.  Even 
into  the  comparatively  bolvent  class  which  pays  duty  on 
income  he  would  introduce  more  than  one  element  of  in¬ 
justice.  Of  two  of  his  proposals  for  the  readjustment 
of  the  Income-tax,  one  may  be  charitably  ascribed  to 
invincible  ignorance.  The  delusion  that  a  differential 
rate  ought  to  be  imposed  on  income  derived  from  property 
prevailed  when  the  tax  was  comparatively  new  more  widely 
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than  in  the  present  day;  but  many  of  those  who  have 
never  studied  the  question  probably  think  that  the  dura- 
tion  and  the  origin  of  incomes  ought  to  be  taken  into 
■consideration  in  assessing  the  impost.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  perhaps  in  this  instance  have  really  persuaded  himself 
that  his  proposal  is  equitable.  It  is  probably  useless  to 
remind  him  that  the  duration  of  the  tax  in  each  particular 
case  exactly  coincides  with  the  time  for  which  the  income  is 
received.  The  burden  may  be  permanent  on  a  class ;  but 
the  individual  liability  lasts  only  for  a  time.  .Am  inquiry 
into  the  more  or  less  meritorious  character  of  incomes  is  at 
the  same  time  impracticable  and  anomalous.  The  recipient 
of  a  trading  or  professional  income  is,  before  and  after  the 
imposition  of1  an  Income-tax,  equally  subject  to  the  incum¬ 
brance  of  being  compelled  to  work  for  his  gains.  It  is  not 
the  business  ot  legislation  to  make  him  relatively  richer  or 
poorer.  It  is  something  to  meet  with  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  s  which,  altaough  unsound,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  a  misconception.  The  same  fallacy  has  been 
frequently  enunciated  and  as  often  confuted  during  the  forty 
years  for  which  the  tax  has  lasted. 

It  's  a  small  matter  for  a  demagogue  who  proposes  to 
provide  the  multitude  with  allotments  of  land  and  with 
dwelling-houses,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  public  expense,  to 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  equal  taxation.  His  further 
proposal  is  more  ambitious  and  incomparably  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  A  graduated  Income-tax  charged  at  a  higher  rate 
on  one  contributor  than  on  another  has  in  France  been 
rightly  regarded  as  the  most  deliberate  and  characteristic 
application  of  Socialist  doctrine.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says 
that  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  the 
French  .Jacobins  have  always  been  defeated  in  their  demands 
for  artificial  inequality.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  well  informed  as  to  the  German  precedent 
which  he  quotes,  though  a  Minister  who  is  even  now  relieving 
distress  by  increasing  threefold  the  tax  upon  food  may  be 
suspected  of  almost  any  economic  absurdity.  It  is  clear  that 
a  graduated  tax  upon  property  has  only  to  be  levied  at 
higher  and  higher  rates  to  amount  to  absolute  confiscation. 
Amongst  other  results,  such  a  tax  would  drive  capital 
out  of.  the  countiy,  to  the  destruction  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Revolutionary  agitators  seldom  regard  the  in¬ 
direct  operation  of  measures  which  they  propose  in  hostility 
to  the  richer  portion  of  the  community.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  might  for  once  be  taxed  to  any  extent 
which  would  satisfy  the  envy  and  the  greediness  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Clubs  and  of  their  nominees  in  the  Legislature; 
but  the  robbery  would  soon  come  to  an  end  for  want 
of  a  subject-matter.  Capitalists  can  be  compelled  to  pay 
what  they  have  earned,  but  not  to  earn  a  second  supply. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theories  will  be  more 
popular  if  he  confines  himself  for  the  present  to  schemes  for 
the  ruin  of  landowners.  Whether  tenants,  even  if  they 
belong  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  will  consent  to  make  way 
for  peasant  cultivators  may  perhaps  bo  doubtful.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  assures  them  that  it  has  been  a  mistake  to 
produce  corn  and  live  stock  instead  of  vegetables  and  jam 
and  eggs.  The  farmers  have  sometimes  complained  of  re¬ 
strictions  in  leases ;  but  the  most  arbitrary  landlord  never 
insisted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  they  should  abandon 
modes  of  cultivation  which  are  in  his  opinion  mistakes. 


persons  who  will  not  do  as  they  are  told  and  do  it  quick 
enough.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  worst  offenders  at 
present  are  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  .Colonies.  These  gentlemen  have  just  had 
their  fourth  visitation,  and  not  all  the  din  of  the  Egyptian 
question  can  drown  the  importunate  voice.  It  has  been 
heard  as  distinctly  as  the  banshee  which  was  audible 
through  the  duet  in  the  Puritani,  though  that  piece  of 
music,  as  everybody  knows,  is  loud  enough  to  drown  a 
park  of  artillery. 


THE  WHITE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  IIOHENZ 0 LLERNS, 

\  PPETITE  comes  with  eating  to  Prince  Bismarck  as 
"f  Str“lc*[  “en-  Having  once  begun  the  publication 
apers,  he  has  found  the  practice  pleasing,  and  is 
•'['i; gently  adopting  it  as  a  habit.  As  indulged  in  by  him, 
t  has  all  the  advantages,  and  none  of  the  drawbacks,  of 
<1  plumat.e  indiscretion.  When  one  of  the  two  parties  is 
always  successful  and  always  able  to  show  plausibly  that  ho 

tndv'V rY^’  th°  publication  of  despatches  becomes  a 
w  L  ?«  gt  nT18°-  Accor(|ingly  Prince  Bismarck’s 
White  Books  are  following  oneanother  till  Lord  Granville 

nnd  Lord  Derby  must  feel  somewhat  like  two  citizens  of 
Albania  waiting  for  the  next  earthquake.  In  these  days  of 
spiritual  manifestations  it  may  even  have  suggested  itself 
to  then,  that  they  aro  haunted.  The  White^d/of  the 
Hoiienzollerns  is  a  well-authenticated  ghost,  and  was  seen 
by  a  sentry  at  a  recent  period.  Some  said  she  was  a  wan- 

thePK  T  ,of  bonour;  bllt  they  had  a  prosaic  mind.  To 
the  Psychical  Society,  at  least,  it  must  appear  credible  that 
•she  has  taken  the  form  of  White  Books,  and  be  mu  to 
haunt  tho  enemies  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  aro  all  those 


It  is  open  to  all  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  exact  legal  value 
of  the  “Deutsche  Land-Reclamationen  auf  Fiji.”  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  does  not  assert  that  every  German  who 
claims  land  in  those  islands  is  necessarily  in  the  right.  All 
lie  asks  is  that  their  claims  should  be  fairly  examined. 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  “decision  to 
England  alone.  All  he  then  asked  was  some  proof  of  an 
intention  on  our  part  to  decide  with  impartiality  and  in  a 
tnendly  spirit,  and,  moreover,  to  do  it  quickly.  From  the 
\\  bite  Look  it  appears  that  he  has  been  disappointed  in  all 
three  respects.  We  have  not,  he  holds,  been  impartial,  we 
have  not  been  friendly,  and  we  have  been  scandalously 
slow.  The  Prince  has  accordingly  been  compelled  to  insist 
on  haying  a  voice  himself  in  the  adjudication.  His  claim 
was  denied  when  first  presented  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
then  conceded  under  pressure.  It  is  a  musty  proverb 
that  one  story  is.  good  till  another  is  heard,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  may  fairly  believe  that  our  Foreign  and  Colonial 
secretaries  tor  the  last  ten  years  have  not  been  so  uni- 
foimly  in  the  wrong  as  it  pleases  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
is  not  bound  to  argue  the  case  of  the  other  side,  to  say. 

ut,  though  they  may  make  a  fair  defence  on  minor  points 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  main  issues.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  on  the  whole,  behaved  in  the  matter  of  German 
claims  in  Fiji  after  the  fashion  we  were  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Spain  or  Peru.  It  has 
procrastinated  and  shuffled  and  broken  its  word.  At  one 
time  we  should  have  waited  to  hear  what  the  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Offices  had  to  say  for  themselves  before  deciding  on 
the  truth  of  the  German  accusation,  but  the  delay  ^un¬ 
necessary  after  the  experience  of  recent  years.  Nothing- 
can  do  away  with  the  scandalous  fact  that  claims  made  in 
1S74  are  still  unsettled  in  1885.  The  discovery  that  Lord 
Granville  after  refusing  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  mixed 
Commission  so  late  as  the  May  of  last  year  suddenly  accepted 
it  in  the  following  June  has  been  the  most  commented  on  of 
the  many  facts  reported  in  the  White  Book,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  disgraceful  to  this  country.  It  was  shameful 
to  yield  to  threats  what  had  been  refused  to  a  friendly 
lequest,  but  it  was  worse  to  violate  a  promise  given  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  That  this  is  what  was  done  seems 
beyond  question.  When  the  Fiji  Islands  were  annexed  in 
1874  Sir  Hercules  PtOBiNSON  fixed  the  ist  January,  1871, 
as  the  date  behind  which  no  European  claims  to  own  lands 
would  be  allowed.  This  limitation  seemed  harsh  enough  to 
the  Germans,  and  appeals  were  made  against  it,  which  were 
turned  aside  by  vague  declaration  of  an  intention  to  examine 
into  the  question.  In  1876,  however,  after  the  visit  of  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  the  new  Governor,  to  England,  at  a  time 
when  Germany  was  being  soothed  with  profuse  professions 
of  a  friendly  character,  the  date  of  the  limitation  was  sud¬ 
denly  brought  down  to  October  1874— that  is  to  say,  that  alt 
claims  prior  to  the  English  occupation  were  disallowed  at 
a  blow.  No  sophistry  can  disguise  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith.  It  may  seem  strange  to  those 
who  behove  that  Prince  Bismarck  delights  in  making 
mischief  to  find  him  keeping  his  temper  quietly  for  four 
years  after  a  snub  of  thus  kind.  There  are,  of  course,  people 
who  will  find  it  suspicious  that  he  did  not  begin  to  press 
German  claims  in  Fiji  seriously  till  after  1880,  and  since 
diplomacy  is  diplomacy,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  Prince 
Bismarck,  it  may  very  well  be  that  lie  was  prepared 
to  tolerate  more  from  a  generally  friendly  Ministry  than 
from  a  Cabinet  which  was  noisily  and  ostentatiously  hostile 
to  his  policy.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of  faith  to  believe 
so  much ;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  body  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who,  after  choosing  to  cross  his  path,  were  blind 
enough  to  deliver  themselves  into  his  hands?  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  has  been  done.  When  Princo  Bismarck  beVui 
to  insist  on  a  definito  settlement  he  was  met  by  evasive 
excuses.  When  he  pressed  still  more,  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Derby  began  with  what  it  may  not  bo  polite,  but  is 
assuredly  just,  to  call  imbecility  to  try  to  defeat  him  by 
means  of  the  obvious  stratagems  of  Messrs.  Spenlow  and 
Jorkins.  Spenlow  at  tho  Foreign  Office  could  not  move 
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without  the  approval  of  Jorkins  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
of  course  the  junior  partner  was  inexorable.  It  escaped 
the  observation  of  my  Lords  Granville  and  Derby  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  not  David  Copperfield.  The  time 
came  when  he  insisted  on  an  answer  from  the  firm 
under  threat  of  proceedings,  and  then  of  course  he  had 
his  way.  It  has  been  very  generally  observed  that  this 
is  the  history  of  the  Angra  Pequena  business  over 
again ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  seek  a  name.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Ministers,  over  again — a  policy  which  begins  in  shuffle  and 
ends  in  surrender.  There  are  many  of  the  more  faithful 
sort  who  will  see  in  all  this  nothing  but  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  Prince  Bismarck  at  work  to  discredit  the  great 
and  good  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Government.  It  is,  however,  still  possible  to  believe  that 
statesmen  in  this  wicked  world  have  to  deal  with  rivals 
who  will  look  after  their  own  interests,  and  to  regulate 
their  conduct  accordingly.  Gentlemen  who  were  capable  of 
recognizing  the  baseness  of  a  merely  human  universe  would 
have  understood  that,  when  Prince  Bismarck  was  struck, 
he  would  strike  back.  The  White  Book  in  the  course  of  its 
progress  has  proved  four  times  over  that  this  worldly  wisdom 
is  wanting  in  the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Cabinet. 

It  is  pleasant  even  to  a  humane  mind  to  learn  that  dis¬ 
turbance  can  go  on  in  some  quarters  of  the  world  without 
at  once  showing  the  neglect  of  some  British  interest,  or  the 
cowardly  incompetence  of  some  English  ruler.  Looked  at 
from  that  point  of  view  the  present  obscure  disturbance  in 
the  Corea  is  highly  satisfactory.  Kings,  if  not  crowns,  have 
gone  down,  and  crowns  have  been  broken.  W  hat  is  it  all 
about,  and  who  it  is  that  has  suffered,  is  not  clear.  In  a 
general  way  the  world  is  aware  of  the  Corea  as  a  peninsula 
in  the  northern  parts  of  China,  very  barbarous,  very  poor, 
and  a  continual  bone  of  contention  between  the  Celestial 
Empire  and  Japan.  Every  now  and  then  come  vague 
rumours  of  disturbance  and  of  the  massacre  of  somebody. 
In  the  present  case  the  usual  butchery  seems  to  have  been 
done  rather  in  the  interests  of  China  than  in  the  interests 
of  Japan.  With  so  many  other  things  to  occupy  our  atten¬ 
tion  it  is  hard  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  struggle  of  tough 
Chinamen  with  tough  Japanese.  Still  at  the  back  of  it  all 
there  is  the  usual  threatened  European  intervention.  There 
are  good  ports  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  and  there  is  a  Russian 
squadron  very  badly  off  for  harbours  in  Kamtchakta.  In 
spite  of  the  friendly  assurances  of  M.  de  Giers,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  two  may  be  put  together  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  affords  itself,  and  a  Russian  squadron  with  a  good 
winter  harbour  in  the  Pacific  will  be  something  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  same  squadron  shut  up  half  the  year  in  the 
Arctic  circle.  So,  after  all,  it  seems  that,  thanks  to  those 
greedy  forefathers  of  ours,  not  even  a  Corean  can  get  his 
throat  cut  without  affecting  British  interests. 


RUFFIANS  AND  REVOLVERS. 

THE  catalogue  of  the  week’s  horrors  is  an  instructive 
comment  on  our  civilization.  The  revolverer,  the 
wife-kicker,  and  other  grim  products  of  a  humanitarian  age 
have  been  exceptionally  busy.  The  increase  in  brutal  and 
unprovoked  assaults  on  women  and  felonious  attacks  on  the 
police  coincides  with  a  suggestive  correspondence  in  the 
Times  on  the  use  of  the  cane  in  schools.  A  number  of 
people  rush  into  print  to  discuss  this  stale  sentimental 
question,  but  not  a  reference  is  made  to  acts  of  unspeak¬ 
able  violence  that  should  make  the  authorities  ready  with 
a  remedv.  Just  now,  when  the  application  of  the  cat, 
and  not*  the  cane,  is  the  crying  need,  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  think  the  discussion  of  stick  or  no  stick  is  a 
little  unprofitable.  Last  Monday,  at  Chester,  a  ruffian, 
named  Moran,  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labour  for  knocking  his  wife  down  and 
taking  “  running  kicks”  at  her  in  his  iron-tipped  clogs. 
This  °is  an  old  Lancashire  pastime,  and  not  so  novel  as 
shooting  policemen  ;  yet  no  more  aggravated  assault  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  The  Recorder  who  sentenced  Moran  of  course 
commented  severely  on  the  case,  but  there  his  severity 
stopped.  Moran  was  no  novice;  he  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  fourteen  times  within  three  years.  It  is 
monstrous  that  the  unhappy  woman  should  be  liable  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  to  future  violence  from  this 
atrocious  brute.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  for  the  cat  this 
was  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  only  punishment 


feared  by  ruffians  like  Moran  should  be  reserved  for  cases 
of  robbery  with  violence. 

Even  the  sober  majesties  of  settled  sweet  official  life  must 
be  disturbed  by  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  police.  On. 
Tuesday  a  police-inspector  was  grievously  wounded  by  a 
man  described  as  a  professional  burglar,  who  made  his 
escape  with  two  companions.  The  depositions  of  Simmons, 
the  inspector,  show  that  he  and  a  companion  exhibited  the 
most  praiseworthy  courage.  He  had  reasonable  suspicions 
of  the  three  men,  one  of  whom  is  well  known  and  a  con¬ 
victed  thief,  and  it  was  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  that  he 
was  shot  by  one  of  the  gang.  No  one  need  be  surprised  if, 
after  these  unequal  conflicts  between  armed  roughs  and  un¬ 
armed  police,  the  latter  shirk  their  work.  Nor  is  it  the  burglar 
only  who  goes  armed ;  the  revolver  is  found  in  the  most  un¬ 
likely  quarters.  A  youth  of  eighteen,  Montague  Charles 
Leech,  charged  with  robbing  his  master,  fired  two  barrels 
of  a  revolver  at  the  constable  who  was  searching  his  box  for 
stolen  money.  While  struggling  to  snatch  the  weapon 
from  Leech’s  hand  the  constable  narrowly  escaped  another 
attack,  as  Leech  produced  a  second  revolver  from  his  breast 
pocket,  calmly  remarking  “  I’ve  got  some  more  for  you  yet. 

In  this  case  nothing  but  the  assistance  of  the  prisoner  s  master 
saved  the  constable.  The  revolver  has  suggested  to  rogues  a 
short  way  with  policemen,  and  they  are  well  aware  how 
the  latter  are  handicapped.  The  notion  of  arming  the 
police  met  with  but  scant  encouragement  last  winter  from 
the  authorities,  and,  doubtless,  for  excellent  reasons.  If  the 
police  are  so  hampered  by  official  restrictions  that  they 
cannot  effectively  use  their  truncheons,  there  is  little  expecta- 
tion  that  they  will  be  permitted  discretionary  powers  if 
armed  with  revolvers.  At  present,  the  policeman  is  a  fair 
target  for  revolver-practice  ;  he  must  suffer  submissively  to 
be  kicked  out  of  shape  and  condition  before  he  may  draw  his 
truncheon.  Even  in  extremities  he  must  be  careful,  and 
apply  his  staff  tenderly.  We  shall  soon,  perhaps,  witness 
some  such  pleasant  reversals  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  fancy  delights  in.  The  protectors  of  the  public 
will  look  to  the  public  for  protection.  So  considerate  are 
we  towards  rogues,  so  indifferent  to  the  police,  that  we  may 
yet  see  persons  charged  with  attempting  to  rescue  the  police. 
Then,  we  trust,  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  will 
be  thoroughly  aroused,  so  that  revolvers,  if  still  untaxed,, 
may  be  more  equally  distributed. 

Seriously,  Sir  William  Harcourt  might  feel  a  little 
extra-official  interest  in  the  lively  events  of  the  week,  and 
might  give  attention  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  letter 
in  yesterday’s  Times.  Sir  William  is  an  authority  on 
matters  historical,  though  his  researches  of  late  have 
produced  little  but  modern  illustrations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Parliamentary  voter.  He  may  yet  remember 
how  Thucydides  congratulated  the  citizens  of  Athens  on 
abandoning  the  practice  of  carrying  arms.  That,  of  course, 
happened  many  centuries  ago,  when  liberty  indeed  was  and 
Liberalism  was  not.  Not  even  a  Minister  in  a  Liberal 
Government  will  affirm  that  the  Greeks  were  uncivilized,  or 
that  Thucydides  was  not  in  a  happier  position  than  the 
present  Home  Secretary.  It  is  perhaps  visionary  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  time  when  the  precedent  of  the  great  historian 
may  be  safely  followed ;  neither  is  it  possible,  of  course,  to 
abolish  the  revolver,  though  very  easy  to  render  it  less- 
ubiquitous  and  dangerous.  Though,  therefore,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  pi’evented  by  the  enlightenment  of  the  times 
from  ever  hoping  to  emulate  Thucydides,  it  is  in  his  power 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  community ;  or,  to- 
speak  plainly,  he  may  yet  perform  a  manifest  duty — recog¬ 
nize  a  critical  danger  and  remedy  it. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN’S  INTENTIONS. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  party  which  is  threatened  by  Mr. 

Goschen’s  reported  profession  of  independent  Liberalism 
with  a  very  awkward  commentary  on  the  honesty  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  its  own  political  conduct  should  resent  his 
audacity  and  insult  his  independence.  It  would  be  not  un¬ 
natural,  though  it  certainly  would  not  be  very  wise,  for  the 
opposit  e  party  to  crow  over  a  valuable  recruit,  and  to  be 
querulous  when  it  becomes  evident,  as  it  probably  will,  that 
the  recruit  is  not  to  be  recruited.  To  any  one  who  himselt 
considers  politics  independently,  it  will  be  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  that  can  happen  if  Mr.  Goschen  maintains 
the  attitude  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Scotch  Correspondent  ot 
the  Times,  and  remains  a  Liberal,  though  an  independent 
Liberal.  He  is  indeed  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  force 
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of  character  which  makes  a  man’s  example  contagious  of 
itself.  There  is  a  certain  coldbloodedness,  not  to  say 
flabbiness,  about  Mr.  Goschen  which  is  not  equalled  by  any 
prominent  politician  of  the  present  day  except  Lord  Derby 
Ihe  parallel  ought  of  itself  to  extinguish  the  resentment  of 
any  hasty  Conservative  who,  hearing  that  Mr.  Goschen  has 
ceased  to  be  a  party  Liberal,  grudges  his  becoming  anythin^ 
but  a  party  Tory.  No  intelligent  partisan,  surely,  can  wish 
for  his  own  party  such  an  acquisition  as  the  opposite  party 
has  made  in  the  sometime  Foreign  Secretary  of  Lord 
Leaconsfield’s  Government. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Goschen’s  ability  and  his  reputation— 
put  at  the  service  of  independent  Liberalism  exactly  at  the 
nick  of  time  when  not  a  few  Liberals  are  casting  about  for  a 
way  to  become,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  independent  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  home  economics  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain— may  not  improbably  give  his  example 
a  power  which  may  compensate  for  his  lack  of  vigour  and 
political  dash.  At  no  former  time  in  English  history  has 
the  disadvantageous  side  of  party  spirit  been  illustrated 
by  so  glaring  a  light  as  at  the  present  moment.  There  have 
been  times  when  that  spirit  has  been  fiercer  and  more 
violent  in  the  means  it  has  adopted.  But  no  one,  whatever 
his  politics  who  caimly  surveys  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
mentand  Parliament  of  18S0,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce 
both  almost  unmatched  as  examples  of  party  unscrupulous¬ 
ness.  Me  may  go  further,  and  say  that  no  partisan 
possessed  of  any  intelligence  will  deny  this  except  with  the 
lips  The  spectacle  of  a  Ministry  which  came  into  power 
solely  on  the  cry  of  non-intervention  and  abstinence  from 
such  adventures  as  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  wars,  engagin-  hilt 
deep  in  a  greater  adventure  than  either,  an  adventure  only 
justifiable  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  both,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  paralleled.  Governments  are  very  like 
Governments  But  the  spectacle  which  has  been  seen  a<min 
and  again  in  the  Egyptian  debates  of  Liberal  member  after 
Liberal  member  rising,  elaborately  condemning  the  action  of 
the  Government,  elaborately  endorsing  the  particular  vote 
of  censure  before  the  House,  and  then  going  into  the 
Government  lobby,  or  as  a  supreme  and  magnificent  effort 
of  conscientiousness  abstaining  from  voting,  shows  a  de¬ 
gradation  of  Parliament  which  is  literally  impossible  to 
parallel.  In  the  very  heyday  of  patronage  boroughs,  in  the 

Kml  r?,!5  °f  DAXBY’  and  Walp°l4  and  the 
JBelhams  such  a  thing  was  never  seen.  The  Government 

had  its  silent  supporters  who  took  their  places  or  their  five 

hundred  pound  notes  and  voted  straight ;  it  had  its  hired 

ad  ocates,  who  for  similar  considerations  supported  it  with 

vklnafS  V°te,tbrouSh  tbick  and  thin-  An  eccentric  indi- 
?  and,  h!re  mi?ht  lndulge  in  a  sophistical  combina¬ 
tion  of  independent  speaking  and  party  voting.  But  for  lar^e 
numbers  of  perfectly  commonplace  and  nominally  respectable 
members  of  Parliament  who,  with  no  brains  to  make  a 
concordat  between  their  conscience  and  their  wishes  if  they 

°ne;  yet  COme  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
House  is  the  place  for  conscience  and  the  lobby  for  party 

whkft  anid  Wh°  g°  t1hr0U°h  the  sljameless  tergiversation 
the  debase  bee,nmo[e  tl,an  °nce  exposed  by  careful  analysis  of 
the  debate  and  the  d, vasmn  hst,  the  political  curiosity-hunter 

HemavfitdH,658  bey°nd  this  Present  Parliament. 

onlv7nyti  i  °  TCPr $?“  m  the  Past  >  Jl°  wil1  find  the  rule 
1 1  ^  present.  Of  course  there  are  some  excuses  for 

these  practitioners  of  a  new  form  of  the  art  to  which 
Arbuthnot  gave  a  famous  and  impolite  name.  The  plurality 
of  party  leaders  and  the  possibility  of  different  combinations 
n  the  same  party  which  existed  up  to  five-ai.d-twenty years 
a  o  have  disappeared,  and  the  Liberal  who  will  not  iny  to 

hi  finds  himKe,f  a  pariah,  reviled  and  insuLd 

y  the  obedient  organs  of  his  own  party.  If_a  ]aree  if  ()f 

'1  aythi"-’  ™  merits  claimed  for  tL  nZ 

d,s*nct8>  they  may  possibly  help  to  alter  this 
Hate  of  things  and  to  restore  the  older  one  of  party  sections 

not  —  of  working  together  for  a  common  Lrly  end 
but  still  capable  of  independence.  1  y  ’ 

The  reappearance  of  the  independent  Liberal  fand  for 

:CZr.f  °f  %  0f  11,0  mdopendent  Concer.atiJo'  Smh 
the  nature  of  things  most  Conservatives  are  independent 
ami,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  party  screw  has  never  1,  7,’ 

in  ®eVC.rie  y  P-Ut  °?  by  them)  'vou,d  "Iso  be  especially  useful 
n  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of  the  Caucus.  This  fs  not  a 

truism  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
tjianny  of  the  Caucus  which  has  “  squelched  ”  the  fod 
prudent  Liberal  BO  much  a5  the  fait.t'hoartolnca  of  ho 
nc  ependent  Liberal  which  has  invigorated  the  Caucus 
“»  “*»  *»  “  hhl.  men  ifave  had  the  «u“g„  t"„ 


beef  }h  dlctatlon  oiLthe  local  wirepullers  the  results  have 
n°  ?eanS  dlscouraSing-  Years  of  caballing  and 
thieatemng  have  not  shaken  Mr.  Forster’s  position  at 
Bradford— Mr.  Cowen  sitting  for  Newcastle  still  says  the 
thing  he  chooses-and  the  blow  which  Mr.  Marriott  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Brighton  division  of  the  Caucus  vermin  yet 
causes  gnashings  of  teeth  in  Caucusdom.  But  the  independent 
Liberal  either  from  a  respectable  but  mistaken  fear  of  dividing 
the  party,  or  from  a  natural  but  equally  mistaken  disinclina- 
tion  to  encounter  the  dirty  weapons  of  the  cabals  opposed 
to  him,  or  fiom  sheer  fameantise  and  pusillanimity,  has  too 
en  retired  and  left  the  Caucusers  to  their  own  devices, 
ibe  next  general  election  is  an  opportunity  for  remedying 
this  mistake  which  is  not  likely  to  recur.  The  present 
organization  of  the  Schnadhorstian  nuisance  is  admittedly 
deranged  by  the  Redistribution  Bill,  and,  with  the  best 
efforts  of  its  directors,  it  can  hardly  he  got  in  perfect 
order  speedily.  A  creditable  objection  to  dictatkfn  has 
been  shown  on  both  sides  (for  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 

rtfnT fa  V6i  Ca7"S  f  iu  our  e>’es  no  whit  more  lovely 
an  a  Liberal  one),  and  the  new  constituencies  in  par- 

lcufor  are  very  likely  to  accept  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
necting  themselves  with  men  of  repute  and  ability  who. 

ill  make  their  names  known  for  something  better  than 
for  the  contribution  to  Parliament  of  more  Radical  fatras  ck 
la  aouzaine,  of  supernumerary  Illingworths  and  duplicate 

F™NGSTL  °fc+0piesof  Mr*  Hopw°od  and  replicas  of  Mr. 
Firth  The  interesting  ideas  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
just  advanced,  and  the  delightful  confession  of  the  member 
or  lpswich  m  answer  to  “  Ruricola,”  that  to  his  thinking 
what  is  lobbery  in  A.  is  a  very  praiseworthy  and  unpunish 
able  process  in  B.,  have  caused,  and  will  certainly  cause,  not. 
a  few  searchings  of  heart  among  Liberals;  and  it  will  be 
odd  and  unfortunate  if  these  searchings  should  not  make 
ndependence  especially  tempting  to  them.  For  many  years 
the  cross-bench  mind  has  been  out  of  favour,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  admitted  that  cross-benchedness  has  not  exactly  been 
j  ustified  of  all  her  children.  Mr.  Goschen’s  announced  in¬ 
tention,  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  it  would  be  quite  wren*  to 
f0ran  intentlon  of  deserting  Liberalism,  may  not  prove 

k  l'  3r  of  betffc.er  thinSs>  bat  ^  may.  It  should,  at  all 
events  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise,  if  only  from 
the  admitted  uncertainty  of  the  next  election.  It  is  the 

ennol  7  a  I?°  7Cian  °f  Cabinefc  rank>  a»d  of  ability 
equal  to,  his  rank,  has  avowed  independence.  In  Mr. 

Goschen  s  case  the  independence  may  not  come  to  much  • 

for,  as  has  been  said,  the  morale  in  him  is  by  no  means 

equal  to  the  intellectual,  and  an  independent  must  be  able 

sornPi  U1’e  i 5  aS  Wel1  aS  t0  &ve  them-  there  is 

somethmgm  making  a  beginning;  and  it  is  possible  that 

in  this  case  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  endeavour  to 
purge  the  English  Parliament  of  a  leprosy  very  much  fouler 
to  intelligent  thought  and  honest  taste  thai/any  political 
heresy  or  any  pecuniary  corruption.  * 


AX  UNREPORTED  MEETING. 

rnilE  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  Press  have  been  so 
n,ntrfoUCh  C1°n,kll?d  of  late  t0  the  examination  of  butlers’ 

vvheelbarrnuB  Ai..  t,Y  J  •  caHea  t0  A*1  the  chair  (a 

iL.  Juocins  was  supported  by  Professor  McFad,  MP’ 
about  whose  special  branch  of  knowledge  wo  are  onlycerfoin 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  classical  lan«7ageS  o? 
literature.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Larkin  Balligal  likcCe  Lk 

addreffie^Tthe^meeting.  **  ^  ""  Cminent  Wc,sher’ a>- 

In  opening  the  discussion  Mr.  Juggins  said  as  how 
these  was  hard  times.  The  purse-proud  middlo  classes 
seemed  in  a  conspiracy  to  crush  honest  labour  Not 

FT^  afe-aaS 


to  over-production,  stimulated  b/avaridous  r  t 
partly  to  Foreign  Cheap  Labour,  but  especially^ to  the 
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:Law  of  Primogeniture.  He  (Mr.  Juggins)  was  a  Heton 
•man  hisself,  and  the  younger  son  of  a  squire.  Ones  ot 
A  has  1’ aristocrat !  ”)  What  for  should  his  brother  have 
nil  the  lands,  and  him  nothing?  He  would  now  send 
round  the  hat,  and  he  hoped  his  kyind  friends-  -at 
this  stage  in  the  address  Mr.  Juggins  was  bonneted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Larkin  Balligal,  who  averred  that  it  was  high 
•time  for  him  to  speak  a  word  in  season. 

Mr.  Balligal,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  that 
he  himself  was  unemployed.  No  one  would  employ  him 
He  was  boycotted  by  his  bishop!  The  reason  was  that 
he  had  given  an  Easter  entertainment  m  lus  church 
to  a  company  of  beautiful  and  ladylike  choristers.  Alter 
partaking  of  a  substantial  tea,  these  most  interesting  sisters 
of  ours,  my  brethren  (cries  of  “  Stow  that  ’ere  pulpit 
“  stuff”)— these  ladies,  then,  had  “  made  hay  in  the 
pews.  (Cheers.)  Now  what  he  (Mr.  Balligal)  said  was 
that  this  conduct  proved  the  aptitude  of  these  beauti  u 
beings  (cheers)  for  agricultural  pursuits.  This  haymaking, 
so  obnoxious  to  his  churchwardens,  had  been  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  inherited  instinct  for  rural  labour.  Well 
not  one  of  those  dazzling  beguilers  (cheers)  had  an  acre  ot 
.land  of  her  own  (cries  of  “  Shame  !  ”).  Hid  not  the  L:\nd- 
laws  need  reform?  Mr.  Chamberlain  (frantic  and  pro¬ 
tracted  cheering)  had  promised  that  every  chorister  should 
diave  her  own  allotment  of  ten  acres,  with  several  swains 
(cheers)  to  help  her  “  in  improving  Nature’s  prospects,  lhe 
rev.. gentleman  then  executed  a  pas  seul,  which  was  full  ot 


promise  and  excellent  intentions,  though  a  little  deficient  in 

artistic  finish.  .  „ 

Professor  McFad  (who  had  exhibited  unmistakable  signs 
of  impatience  during  the  previous  address)  now  asked  the 
•attention  of  the  meeting.  He  could  not  say  he  was  unem¬ 
ployed.  A  Professor  was  not  an  idle  man.  He  had  to 
spend  his  endowments,  to  circulate  the  medium  which 
accrued  to  him  from  a  grateful  University.  He  had  also  to 
busy  himself  in  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  all  Chairs  m 
his  own  (which  was  the  Chair  of  Mechanical  and  Chemical 
■  Self-adjusting  River  Pollution)  and  a  fey  other  equally 
liberal  and  ennobling  studies.  He  had  also  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Free-trade  in  every  form  of  Disease,  and  he  had  to 
see  that,  if  possible,  no  other  battles  were  fought.  War  was  a 
form  of  chloralization.  If  there  were  no  soldiers,  the  attack 
on  the  property  and  lives  of  the  Conservative  class  would  be 
ever  so  much  easier  and  safer.  He  complained  that  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  unemployed,  nor  our  lecturers  on 
Greek,  Latin,  and  similar  stuff  and  rubbish,  about  which 
die  (Professor  McFad)  knew  nothing.  He  gloried  m  false 
quantities  ;  where  was  the  boasted  liberty  of  an  Englis  iman 
if  he  might  not  spell,  pronounce,  and  take  small-pox  as  he 
•pleased  ?  Plere  the  learned  speaker  was  kicked  off  the  plat¬ 
form  by  an  indignant  ex-usher,  Mr.  Pointer.  Tins  gentle¬ 
man  said  that  he,  too,  was  unemployed  He  had  tried  to 
teach  the  boys  that  their  fathers  were  liars. and  thieves. 
His  tyrannical  head-master  had  therefore  dismissed  him, 
but,  if  not  quite  a  gentleman,  he  was  at  least  a  scholar,  and 
lie  could  not  listen  to  the  profane  and  shocking  remarks  ol 

Professor  McFad  any  longer. 

At  this  stage  the  proceedings  resolved  themselves  into  a 
'free  fhdit,  and  the  police  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
adjourn  the  discussion.  The  assembly  broke  up,  with  cheers 
for  Mr.  Henry  George,  Mr.  Claude  Duval,.  Mr.  John 
Sheppard,  and  other  contemporary  and  historical  philan¬ 
thropists.  _ 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  DYNAMITARDS. 

EVEN  the  tardiest  recognition  of  inconvenient  political 
facts  ought  in  these  days  to  receive  welcome  rather 
.than  criticism”  but  it  would  certainly  require  a  superhuman 
amount  of  forbearance  to  refrain  altogether  from  animad¬ 
version  on  the  latest  discovery  of  the  American  press.  It 
is  iust  a  little  too  much  to  be  told  by  one  New  York  news¬ 
paper  after  another  that  the  affray  between  bHORT  and 


setting  down  the  Rossa  party  as  an  organization  of  assassins ; 
and  that  they  are  skulking  assassins  was  unfortunately  but 
too  evident  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  party  in  question,  and 
especially  its  distinguished  chief,  appear  much  too  soli¬ 
citous  for  their  own  skins  to  adventure  themselves  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  to  their  connexion  with  the 
outrages  committed  from  time  to  time  in  this  country, 
this,  to  our  crude  views  of  the  nature  of  causation  and  the 
law  of  probabilities,  has  always  appeared  sufficiently  cer¬ 
tain.  On  one  hand  we  find  an  Irisli-American  ruffian 
publicly  and  repeatedly  boasting — whether  truly  or  falsely 
matters  not — that  he  has  had  a  hand  in  the  outrages  in 
question,  and  openly  appealing  to  his  fellow-countrymen  for 
funds  wherewith  to  prepare  for  the  perpetration  of  others. 
We  find  these  appeals  succeeding  in  their  object,  money 
flowing  copiously  into  the  scoundrel’s  coffers,  triumphant 
acknowledgment  of  these  abundant  contributions  in  the 
scoundrel’s  newspaper.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ex¬ 
plosions  occurring  in  London  and  other  large  centres  o 
population  ,  cargoes  of  explosives  are  intercepted  at  our 
ports  in  vessels  arriving  from  America ;  manufacturers  ot 
explosives  who  have  recently  come  from  America  are  detected 
and  apprehended  by  our  police.  And,  in  our  precipitate 
way,  we  haver  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  set 
of  phenomena  stand  towards  the  latter  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  down  to  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Short,  alias  Barker,  administered 
eleven  knife-stabs  to  Captain  Phelan  in  O’Donovan  Rossa  s 
newspaper-office  the  whole  American  press  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  discern  any  causal  connexion  between  one  order 


it  in  the  sense  of  revealing  what  had  been  previously  hidden 
we  must  leave  it  to  the  historic  conscience  of  these  patient 
seekers  after  truth  to  determine.  Here  in  England  where 
the  phenomena  now  enga  ing  attention  in  the  United  States 
have  been  studied  in  a  more  unscientific  manner,  we  have 
Ion"  since  reached  the  conclusion  to  which  the  American 
press  is  still  cautiously  feeling  its  way.  We  have  for  some 
time  thought  ourselves  possessed  of  various  good  reasons  for 


of  facts  and  the  other.  They  concurred  by  a  sort  of  .“  pre- 
“  established  harmony,”  and  that  was  all.  On  one  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  so  many  incitements  to  outrage,  and  subscrip- 
tions  to  commit  it ;  on  the  other  side,  so  many  committed 
outrages,  or  attempts  at  their  commission.  Further  than 
such  mere  recognition  of  a  coincidence  the  spirit  of  philo¬ 
sophic  caution  declined  to  lead  our  Transatlantic  cousins , 
and,  but  for  Mr.  Short’s  little  indiscretion,  it  might  have 
been  indefinitely  long  before  they  advanced  a  step  fuit  ei. 

Now,  however,  that  they  have  taken  it  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  go  yet  further.  Having  once  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Rossa  party  are  an  organization  of  skulking 
assassins,  they  may  be  invited  to  consider  whether  organiza¬ 
tions  of  skulking  assassins  whose  habitat  and  proceedings,  in 
spite  of  their  skulking,  are  perfectly  well  known,  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  unmolested.  Hitherto 
the  Americans  have  had  an  alternative,  of  replies  to  our 
remonstrances.  Sometimes  they  have  insisted  on  represent- 
in"  Rossa  as  a  crazy  blusterer,  without  any.  real  power 
of  °pl  arm  in g  the  crimes  which  he  boasts  of  as  bis  ;  at  other 
times,  the  answer  to  us  has  been  that,  even  supposing  foi 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  crimes  had  been  due  to 
Rossa’s  published  incitements  to  their  commission,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  make  him  criminally  responsible  for  it 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  under  that  of  England. 
Neither  of  these  two  answers  is  any  longer  available. 
The  American  press  have  virtually  admitted  both  Rossa  s 
capacity  for  mischief  and,  at  any  rate  by  implication  of 
laimuave,  the  duty  and  the  possibility  of  putting  a  stop 
to  °liis  proceedings.  That  they  are  thinking  of  doing 
this  for  their  own  sake  rather  than  ours  is  not  material ; 
it  is  through  their  designs  against  England  that  this  gang 
of  rascals  will  bring  themselves,  if  ever  they  do  so,  within 
the  grasp  of  American  law ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  on  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  law  they 
must  have  done  so  already.  In  many  of  the  comments 
made  on  the  situation  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  is  too  much  disposition  to  ignore  the  really  cardinal 
facts  of  the  case.  An  attempt  is  made  to  confine  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  O’Donovan  Rossa  says,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  much  more  important  consideration  of  what  he  does. 
We  are  continually  told  that  the  law  of  the  Union  allows 
its  citizens  almost  unlimited  license  of  speaking  and  writing 
a"ainst  foreign  Governments,  and  will  only  interfere  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  translate  speech  into  action— a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  neglects  the  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  speech,  or 

rather  the  printing  and  publication  of  certain  forms  of  words, 

may  in  itself  constitute  action  of  a  most  significant  kind.  Ihe 
editor  of  a  newspaper  informs  all  its  readers  that  he  wishes 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  dynamitic  warfare 
amiinst  the  Government  of  another  country ;  money  is  there¬ 
upon  sent  him  ;  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  in  Ins  newspapci, 
and  the  remittances  so  sent  are  duly  handed,  as  even 
Americans  no  longer  doubt,  to  the  dvnamitarc  s  >y  w  om  1 
said  warfare  is  being  actually  carried  on.  Surely  the  solid- 
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tation,  acceptance,  and  acknowledgment  of  money  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  amount  to  something  more  than  verbal 
encouragement  to  commit  the  offences  in  contemplation  1 
Surely  they  may  be  held,  taken  together,  to  constitute  an 
overt  act  of  warfare  against  the  Government  aimed  at  ?  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  less  pedantic  to  contend  that 
they  do  not  as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  presentation 
c>i  a  revolver  by  one  man  at  another  is  not  an  overt  act  and 
that  no  such  act  is  committed  until  the  trigger  is  actually 
pulled.  na  ‘  ' 

.  -Moreover,  we  are  by  no  means  bound  in  this  particular 
instance  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  bare 
legal  merits  of  the  case ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  open  to  Americans 
to  contend  for  any  such  restriction.  All  that  we  need  to 
show— all,  at  least,  that  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  show 
is  that  an  international  grievance  exists,  that  America  is 
being  made  use  of  as  a  basis  for  hostile  operations  against 
the  Government  of  this  country.  That  fact  once  admitted 
lfcr  lln0ti°pen  t0,  tbe  Amencans  to  plead  that  the  state 
rliT  law  Prec.ludes  from  supplying  a  municipal 

remedy  for  this  international  wrong.  Such  a  plea  would 
simply  reduce  to  a  nullity  the  whole  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and— except  for 
the  purpose  of  mulcting  the  English  Treasury  of  four 
millions  sterhng— that  instrument  itself;  it  would  repeal 
thefamousThree  Rules  and  remit  the  two  countrij  to 
that  state  of  international  relations  which  we  paid  so  dearly 
to  modify  to  our  own  future  advantage.  Our  solitary 
gain  from  the  famous  series  of  transactions  which  came  to 
a  close  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  was  the  right  of  apply- 
ing  toa  case  hkethe  present  the  principle  that  a  neutral 
State  is  bound  to  raise  its  municipal  law  to  the  standard  of 
its  international  obligations,  and  that  it  fails  of  due  dili¬ 
gence  m  the  discharge  of  these  obligations  if  it  neglects  or 
refuses  to  do  so.  We  expressly  forewent  in  1872  the  right  of 
contending  that  we  had  done  our  utmost  in  the  then  state  of 
English  municipal  aw  to  prevent  the  Confederate  cruisers 
fiom  using  our  docks  and  ports  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
themsdves  for  hostile  operations  on  the  Federals ;  it  is  not  now 
open  to  the  Americans  to  contend  that,  though  their  shores 
aie  being  made  use  of  for  like  enterprises  against  ourselves 
they  can,  in  the  existing  state  of  their  own  municipal  law’ 
do  no  more  than  the  nothing  which  they  are  doin«  to 
PretnDt  n'  IfAmencaa  jurisprudence  is  really  so  defective 
lLL  '7  R,0SSA  and  gaD°  t0  Plot  the  destruction  of 

deffr  bo  P7Prty’  7  °pen  daylight  in  America-a 
defect,  however,  which  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  it— it  is 

nigh  time  that  its  provisions  should  be  reinforced. 


differential  calculus.  No  doubt  it  pays  to  exhibit  physical 
beauty  m  very  short  dresses,  and  that  is  pretty  nearly  the 
sum  of  what  Mr.  Hollingshead’s  remarks  come  to.  Order 

t  l0i  th!ia!7 ;  the  young  and  old  ktiituts 

arf  admitted  behind  the  scenes ;  and,  if  the  girls  who 
exhibit  themselves  choose  “  to  wink  at  the  stalls,”  well 
?  10  can  belP  lt;  ?  All  these  facts  seem  so  manifest,  even 
a  priory  that  perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  go  interviewing 
Mi  Hollixgshead  and  asking  his  opinion.  Anyone  can 

nWlat’fglVen  hTan  -natU1'e  in  a  big  town>  there  will  bo 
p  enty  of  men  who  will  pay  money  to  see  pretty  women 
unashamed,  well  drilled,  and  scantily  clad.  Any  one  can 
see  that  given  the  demand,  it  will  be  supplied  by  one 
capitalist  or  another.  Nor  does  it  require  much  penetre 
tion  to  infer  that  the  lives  of  the  well-drilled  and  scantily- 
a  rayed  squadrons  off  the  stage  will  be  like  the  lives  of 

b  ith  Z°m7  “77  remarkable  for  S°od  looks  than  for 
nuite’7d7fai  °r  taSte4  or  PrmciPIes-  Pelagia  would  prove 
imte  as  attractive  in  London  as  m  ancient  Alexandria  •  but 

moctenVir0nimt7  d°es  not  cluite  harmonize  with  Pelagia’s 
Srenaikab  e  performance.  The  climate,  Christianity, 
Northern  prudLshness,  the  remnants  of  Puritanism  are 
all  against  Pelagia,  pure  and  simple.  Put  the  nearer 

wffhoufWT  bf-made  *°  her  cbarms  and  accomplishments 
attracting  unfavourable  notice  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  why  so  much  the  better  for  the  owner  of 
ie  accomplishments  and  her  employers.  As  Mr  Hoi 
parked,  in  a  brief  historical  retrospect,  the 
Corinthian,  .Macaroni,  Buck,  Dandy,  and  Masher  “all 
come  to  much  the  same  in  the  end.”  Naturally  and 
necessarily  they  do  Only  names  are  altered;  only  silk 
tights  are  added  to  the  Alexandrian  ideal.  “  You  certainly 
cannot  expect  to  find  blushing  innocence  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  burlesque  theatre.”  Of  course  you  cannot,  any  more 

ten,TrW  artin  performances,  or  Attic 
“'‘‘“A  1,b,'ct,t0  “overage  burlesque.  You  fiud  smart- 
ness  in  the  words,  skittishness  in  the  “  interpretation,”  and 
that,  with  the  spectacle  of  silk  tights,  is  all  that  the  peculiar 
ft"  • bC  "6e“S.  °  demand-  .  Pt  probably  a  limited,  but  then 
none  of  fi°US  and  d?voted>  Public-  literature  it  has 

none,  of  arc  it  knows  nothing ;  but  its  younger  members  if 

n  am  less,  are  not  without  heart  and  pluck,  as  some  of  them 
piobably  showed  on  the  17th  of  this  month.  The  world 
Ml.  Hollingshead  displays  is  perfectly  visible  always 

wealthWl  (euCeiPt  f°.r  tbe  few  3’ears  of  the  Common- 
nit!!  TyS¥1  be  visible,  and  is  a  fact  so  notorious, 

1,7,  ’  fn<i,  slmP,e’  that  comment  thereon  is,  if  not  a 

luxury,  at  all  events  hardly  a  necessary. 


SATAN’S  TOO  VISIBLE  WORLD. 

N  “  Old  Puritan,”  very  old  and  curious,  has  been 

ra**0  ,^1°^  «» “ughticS 


A 

4.1.  ,  ^  Tv - -  —  — c/  ixuuuo  tue  nauo-htmp^ 

of  the  stage,  He  calls  Mr.  Burnand’s  recent 
“  Behind  the  Scenes,”  by  what  he  considers  the  more 
appropriate  title  of  “  Satan’s  Invisible  World  De  lved  ” 
M  by  invisible  -  The  common  complaint  is  that  the  world 
in  question  is  only  too  visible.  However,  the  “  Old  Puritan  ” 
basso  moved  the  moralists  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette*  t  hat 
icv  lave  sent  Jack  Finucane,  or  some  other  representative 

mnnlf  r'  ?0LLING™>>  and  his  opinions dnulnS 
moiahty  In  one  of  M.  Zola’s  most  popular  (that  is  ,,  1 

ntioduco  spades  in  unexpected  places.  Perhaps  there  i 

authority  mean  much  the  same  as  “  half-naked  w  ,,°”e 
the  lips  of  another  authority.  Certainly  , ! '!"7.  • 
eauty  nor  silk  tights  (even  if  “passed”  by  a  lenienV'Yoi'd 

other  aiiaiTloaVve  anythiag  to  do  witb  the  dramatic  or  any 

cession  to  ti  e  y  S  u  who  go  sr,venty  times  in  suY 
cession  to  the  same  exhibition  of  physical  beauty  in  silk 

tights  care  about  as  much  for  dramatic  art  as  they  do  for  II  e 


TI1L  TENURE  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 


i  coZr  % motion  for  papers  in  tbe  of 

M  EmWcv  ’  Geanville  instructed  the  Secretaries 

fm  idshbrennaind  W*  m  al*  PaUs  of  the  Continent  to 

uinish  reports  on  tne  tenure  of  dwelling-houses  in  the 

toMs'circailar  1Ch  Te^ctively  resided-  The  answers 
coi  vevSi  COntfn1  much  ^formation  on  the  subject, 
conveyed  m  terms  which  are  not  always  easy  to  understand 

The  censorship  on  style  which  Lord  Palmerston  exercised 

the  Foreif“  omce  1,08 

Dcen  lelaxed  by  his  successors.  It  is  nerhans  a  A 

habitual  devotion  to  their  duties  that  reme  risim-  di  do 

vfth  for?fPCa;'’  th°Ugh  ,thcy  may  b«  familiarly  conversant 

m,  ,  tlgn  tongues,  almost  to  have  forgotten  their  own 
The  returns  were  probably  demanded  for  the  purpose  “f 

?e  UDlTited  freedo'n  Of  contract  Winch  ex- 
ists  in  England  was  unknown  in  almost  all  foreign  countries 

tvJZv  C Tay  b°  aSSU“ed  tbat  -toms  which 
those  whom  I  Untary  ui'i'ungement  are  convenient  to 

Sses  in  whhb  y  Cr°n+CCrn;  but  tLcr°  ba  exceptional 
snecin  W  *  °  u’°  partl0S  to  a  contract  has,  through 

special  circumstances,  been  able  to  dictate  to  the  other  the 

i  i  agrccment.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
tio,  1  Lond°n  Proprietors  are  the  best  landlords;  but  excep- 

bn  ,b  "1  rU  ®  ^lght  ?uso  P“blic  inconvenience.  London 
b  •  hng  eases  have  tbe  disadvantage  of  diminishhre  an 
uially  in  tho  value  to  the  tenant;  and  they  have  according 
to  coU1Illon  beHef,  a  tendency  ’to  cncouWgo  dim  y  3 

a  p^ertvTl "I:-  1“  ”m°, imtmcca  '*>  -iiJ 

01  pioperty  for  tho  long  term  of  ninety-nine  years  „,  ,v 
bo  injurious  to  third  parties.  A  neigh bourfog^up^ 
after  enjoying  a  right  of  way  or  some  other  valuable  claim 

he  hL  aWuired  eighty  yeai,8»  »  liable  to  find  that 

be  has  acquired  no  right  against  tho  reversioner,  who  may 
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consequently  destroy  bis  property  as  soon  as  he  resumes 
possession  ‘it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  tenure  resulting 
from  contract  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  la^  butaS  long 
as  existing  rights  are  preserved,  the  tenure  of  houses,  espe 
daily  in  towns,  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  ieg^tiom  M  • 
Broadhurst’s  Bill  for  giving  fixity  of 

short  leases  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mi. 

George.  .  ,.  n 

It  appears  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  including  Ge  - 
many  and  Austria,  plots  of  building-land,  and,  indeed,  ? 
any  other  kind  of  land,  are  almost  universally  acquned  in 
fee  simple;  and  in  some  States,  as  m  most  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  the  reservation  of  rent  is  either  unknown  P 
ldbited  by  law.  There  is  nevertheless  power  to  make  a 
formal  agreement  as  to  the  subsequent  use  of  the  land 
which  may  be  enforced  by  an  action  for  damages  The 
tenure  which  is  known  as  emphyteusis  corresponds  with 
the  Scotch  system  of  feuing,  which  is  in  that  country  al 
universally  applied  to  building  land  A  feu  is  granted i  y 
the  superior  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a  feu-duty  or  ren 
charge,  and  to  conditions  devised  for  the  purpose  ot  prevent¬ 
ing  injury  to  the  residue  of  the  estate.  Thus  _the  purchaser 
covenants  that  he  will  build  in  accordance  with  the  feuing 
plan  which  has  been  laid  down  for  the  whole  property,  tha 
he  will  not  practise  a  noxious  trade,  or  perhaps  that  he  w 
not  turn  his  dwelling  into  a  publichouse  or  a  shop  ibe 
vendor  has  no  right  of  re-entry,  except  in  the  case  of  defined 
breaches  of  covenant ;  and  when  the  whole  ot  Ins  land  is 
feued,  he  has  no  further  interest  in  the  property,  except  as  it 
is  the  security  of  his  feu  duty.  A  similar  tenure  exists  in 
.some  parts  of  England  under  another  name.  The  feuar  is 
to  all  intents  a  freeholder,  except  that  he  is  liable  to  an 
annual  payment.  When  in  other  countries  the  reservation 
of  a  ground-rent  is  forbidden  by  law,  the  restriction  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  a  prejudice  against  supposed  relics 
of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  possible  that  some  Scotchmen 
may  dislike  the  title  of  superior  which  still  attaches  to  ti  e 
“antor  of  a  feu;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tenure  is 
popular,  and  its  incidents  are  universally  familiar. 

Agrarian  innovators  and  projectors  will  learn  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  tenure  of  land  is  in  many  respects  more  exempt 
from  restraint  in  France  than  in  any  other  Continental 
State  It  is  true  that  both  real  and  personal  propel  ty 
must  be  divided  among  the  children  m  fixed  F°P"* 
tions;  but,  as  Sir  John  Walsh  am,  Secretary  of  Embassy 
at  Paris,  correctly  states,  the  universal  tenure  of  land 
in  fee  simple  renders  the  power  of  owners  to  dlsP°se  o[ 
their  property  as  seems  best  to  them  perfectly  free  and 
absolute.  1  There  are  in  France  twenty-eight  millions  of 
holdings  divided  among  five  millions  of  owners,  and  each 
“  of  these  twenty-eight  millions  of  holdings  can  be  sold  or 
“  let  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  proprietor.  Gonsidei- 
“  able  latitude  is  allowed  to  vendors  and  lessors  as  regards 
“  the  conditions  they  may  desire  to  attach  to  sales  oi 
“leases”  “A  lease  is  a  simple  contract  between  two 
“parties  into  which  any  conditions  may  be  introduced 
subject  to  general  restrictions.  The  limitations  ot  the 
right  are  that  the  conditions  of  a  lease  must  not  conflic 
with  police,  municipal,  or  State  regulations,  or  infringe  the 
rightsor  privileges  of  neighbours.  There  seems  to  be  no 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  France  ;  and  still  less  can  a 
tenant  who  has  agreed  to  rent  land  for  a 
his  lessor  by  claiming  fixity  of  tenure.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  large  part  of  the  French  soil  is  rented  by '  the  culti¬ 
vators  from  the  owners;  and  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  the  case  of  urban  building  land.  P-ope  y 
may  be  sold,  and  often  is  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  enabhn 
thc^ purchasers  to  build  houses;  and  any  lawful  conditions, 
as  for  the  reservation '  of  a  rent,  or  for  the  protection  of 
the  vendor  and  his  other  lessees,  may  be  mtroduce  mto 
the  deed  of  sale.  The  vendor  is  in  such  cases  entitled  m 
perpetuity  to  the  benefit  of  the  covenants  in  the  deed,  and 
not  onlv‘the  vendor,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  feu, 
the  neighbouring  purchasers  of  other  parts  ot Property, 
are  entitled  to  legal  protection  against  a  breach 
contract  by  which  they  may  be  injuriously  affected. 

“  Instead  of  being  sold  in  building  lots,  land  is  some- 
“  times  let  for  a  term  of  years  upon  condition  that  houses 
“  -ire  built  upon  it,  that  an  annual  or  other  periodical  lent 
“  is  paid  by  the  lessee,  and  at  the  end  of 

“shall  become  the  property  of  the  landlord.  It  appeals, 
therefore  that  building  leases  of  the  form  which  is  familiar 
to  all  inhabitants  of  London  are  allowed  by  French  la w  and 
custom.  It  seems  that  in  practice  the  character  of  ^e 
building  lease  is  regulated  by  a  calculation  of  the  time 


required  for  the  purchaser  or  lessee  to  recoup  himsel 
for  his  outlay  with  a  reasonable  profit.  In  other  words, 
both  parties  are  absolutely  free  to  consult  their  own  in¬ 
terests  and  conscience.  The  customary  term  of  London 
building  leases  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  similar  calculation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  is  for  the  most  part  inconveniently  long  ;  but  legis¬ 
lative  interference  would  only  be  justified  if  it  was  prove 
that  serious  evils  arise  from  the  present  system,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  temptation  to  build  cheaply 
and  slightly  is  smallest  when  the  term  of  the  building 
lease  is  longest.  Even  in  Germany  the  vendor  of  building 
laDd  may  stipulate  that  the  purchaser  shall  employ  the 
around  in  a  particular  manner.  “  Thus  a  purchaser  who 
“  had  in  the  registered  conveyance  covenanted  to  use  a 
“  house  as  a  dwelling-home  only  would  not  be  at  liberty  o 
“  use  it  as  a  shop  or  a  store  against  the  rights  of  the  vendor 
“  or  his  legal  representative.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  mus 
be  admitted  that  in  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
such  contracts  are  unusual;  but  it  is  even  more  important 
to  know  the  state  of  the  law  than  to  be  informed  of  the 
practice.  If  vendors  and  purchasers  are  allowed  to  make 
contracts  at  their  pleasure,  it  must  be  inferred  that  they 
have  consulted  their  own  interest  in  declining  to  make  use 
of  the  privilege.  The  wider  freedom  which  characterizes 
English  institutions  leads  to  different  results  in  consequence 


of  social  and  economic  causes.  No  experiment  is  needed  to 

prove  that  most  of  the  changes  which  have  been  proposed 

would  produce  more  inconvenience  than  they  would  remo  . 

Mr  Broadhurst’s  nostrum  for  converting  leasehold  prof  y 

into  freehold  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  would  put  an  ^end 

to  leases  for  that  or  for  a  longer  time.  The  only  precedent 
for  such  a  measure  to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  returns 
is  a  Greek  law  by  which  a  leaseholder  may  purchase  the 
freehold  “  on  paying  the  landlord  the  capitalized  rent,  mteres 
“being  calculated  at  6  per  cent.”  In  the  primeval  com- 
munitfes  which  are  proposed  as  models  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  other  modern  reformers,  there  can  scarcely  have  been 
building-leases, even  when  civilization  had  attained  to  the  stage 
of  buildina.  The  published  returns  on  Continental  dwellin 
houses  are  so  fa?  behind  the  age  that  they  test.fy  to  the 
existence  of  private  property  in  all  parts  of  Euiope.  the 
same  resultsP  would  have  been  attained  if  the  inquiry  had 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 


in 
Caine 


CHINESE  COURAGE. 

the  name  of  all  that  is  idiotic  does  Mi. 
mean  1  ”  is  the  question  asked  in  most 
appropriate  language  by  “Half  Pay”  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Caine  was  talking 
to  men  of  sense,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  make  out  what  he 
meant  This  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  presided  last 
Saturday  at  the  usual  concert  for  the  people  given  in 
Exeter  Hall  by  the  National  Temperance  League.  The 
place  and  the  occasion  effectually  dispose  of  the  possibility 
Sat  men  of  sense  were  being  addressed.  Mr.  Caine  spoke 
to  his  audience,  and  through  them  to  an  influential  bo  y  of 
electors.  Of  course  he  indulged  them  in  the  kind  ot 
eloquence  they  expected.  He  sang  the  praises  of  the  half- 
and-half  asceticism  dear  to  bis  fad-mongenng  friends,  and 
pointed  his  moral  by  tales  about  the  service  which  he  helps 
to  aovern.  He  spoke  of  those  times  recorded  and  believed 
in&by  the  intelligent  foreigner,  when  English  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  not  expected  to  fight  without  lashings  of  rum, 
when  tubs  of  grog  were  arranged  between  the  guns  of  the 
Victory  and  General  Picton’s  division  went  into  action  with 
bottles  of  “in  in  their  pockets.  We  have  reformed  these 
things  indifferently,  Mr.  Caine  is  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
Now  when  we  fight  our  Peninsular  Wars  and  battles  of 
Trafalgar  we  do  it  on  tea.  “The  most  brilliant  infantry 

“charge  of  modern  times  Tel-el-Kebir— -was  csuried  through 

“  on  cold  tea,  and  not  upon  the  spirit  ration.  The  cap 
which  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate  was  carried  rounc ,  w 

suppose  while  our  heroes  were  executing  their  terrific  r us 

on  the  enemy  who  kindly  made  it  so  easy  for  them  to  win, 
just  as  the  “rog  was  served  out  in  the  middle  of  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  The  moral  of  this  commrison  w^ably  dmwu 
Mr.  Caine.  We  drank  grog,  and  we  fought  the  Nile 


by 


and  we 


fight 

O 


the  like  of 


and  Waterloo.  We  drink  tea, 

Alexandria  and  Tel-el-Kebir. 

'  Now  it  is  very  natural  to  find  “  Half  Pay  asking  w 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  idiotic  this  means,  and  also  put- 


hat 


ting 


^“awkward  question  whether  the  Dutch  courage 
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which  produced  Balaclava  was  not,  after  all,  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Chinese  courage  (we  thank  him  for  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  word)  which  shone  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  But  we 
think  we  can  tell  him  what  it  means.  Its  hidden  meaning 
is  briefly  this — that  Mr.  Caine  was  addressing  the  National 
Temperance  League,  and,  like  a  prudent  man,  gave  them 
the  loose  assertions  and  convenient  suppressions  they  love 
almost  as  well  as  tea.  Of  course  the  Civil  Lord  knows 
very  well  what  a  harmless  thing  half  a  gill  of  rum  is 
in  two  gills  of  water.  He  also  knows  that  the  present 
arduous  Soudan  campaign  is  not  being  carried  on  in  strict 
reliance  on  tea  and  muddy  water.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  bottles  of  brandy  and  port-wine  in  every  one  of  those 
eight  hundred  boats,  nicely  packed  and  doubtless  intended 
for  use.  General  Lord  Wolseley  may  go  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  the  ever-victorious  chief  who  taught  the  British 
army  to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  other"  novelties,  but 
it  will  still  have  to  be  recorded  of  him  that  he  thought 
alcohol  good  for  something.  On  consideration,  too,  we  do 
not  think  we  overrate  Mr.  Caine’s  understanding  in  sup¬ 
posing  him  capable  of  seeing  the  difference  between 
Waterloo  and  Tel-el-Ivebir.  Even  he  would  hardly  feel 
elated  if  asked  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  cold  tea 
was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  full  of  Tel-el-Kebirs. 
Chinese  courage,  or  no  courage  of  any  kind,  would  be  good 
enough  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  as  the 
traditional  breaking  of  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel  to  judge 
speeches  delivered  to  the  National  Temperance  League,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  by  any  standard  which  includes  sense  and 
logic.  The  members  of  this  body  have  taken  up  about  a 
sixth  of  the  practice  of  the  begging  friar,  and  all  his  fana¬ 
ticism.  They  speak,  and  look  to  be  spoken  to,  accordingly. 
Nobody  wishes  to  refuse  them  credit  for  the  good  they 
really  have  done.  They  have  helped  the  naturally  sober 
members  of  the  working  classes  or  the  services  to  keep 
sober.  Now  and  then  they  encourage  a  drunken  fellow,  who 
has  learned  the  folly  of  being  a  drunkard,  to  reform.  Only 
those  people  of  curiously  constituted  minds  who  can 
persuade  themselves  that  an  oath  without  a  sanction, 
or  the  honour  of  belonging  to  a  Society,  will  do  more 
for  a  man  than  his  sense  of  decency  and  regard  for 
his  interests,  will  believe  that  Temperance  Leagues  have 
ever  saved  a  genuine  sot  from  himself.  Still,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  have  been  of  use  to  men  who  deserve  a  good  deal 
more  help  than  the  drunkard.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
Temperance  League  are  so  like  the  Templar,  whom  they 
would  probably  not  select  as  a  model,  for  he  did  take  his  glass, 
though  in  moderation.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  was,  as  we 
know,  in  the  habit  of  drawing  freely  on  the  stock  of  merit 
he  had  laid  up  by  the  slaughter  of  three  hundred  Saracens. 
The  Temperance  League  draw  on  their  reserve  of  virtue  in 
a  less  carnal  way,  this  being  an  age  of  police  and  the  patent 
drop  ;  but  they  do  contrive  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
very  moderate  exercise  of  self-control  none  the  less.  They 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  getting  exhilarated  with  frothy 
talk,  and  they  habitually  indulge  in  that  form  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  to  excess.  Last  Saturday  the  appropriate  material  had 
to  l>e  supplied  by  Mr.  Caine,  and  he  not  unnaturally  fell 
back  on  his  recent  official  experiences.  In  the  case  of  some 
Ministries  a  question  as  to  what  took  the  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  into  that  galley  of  fad-mongers  might  be  asked. 

It  will  scarcely  be  put  about  any  member  of  the  present  I 
one.  A  body  of  gentlemen  who  have  produced  one  sympa-  | 
tliizor  with  the  anti-vaccinationists,  and  various  aiders  and 
abettors  of  the  Society  for  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases, 
may  consistently  produce  a  teetotal  orator.  All  that  remains 
to  make  the  thing  complete  is  to  bring  out  the  terrible 
example. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

riTIIE  recent  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Smoke 
-L  Abatement  Institution  affords  much  ground  for  satis¬ 
faction  and  of  encouragement  for  the  future.  Some  "ood 
work  has  clearly  been  done  in  the  short  period  during  which 
the  smoko  abatement  movement  has  been  in  operation,  and 
fair  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  it  will  advance  with  in- 
creasing  vigour  and  success  in  the  immediate  future.  In 
London,  where  in  all  but  the  districts  of  the  far  East  the 
smoke  of  manufacturing  establishments  is  already  under 
legal  control,  the  main  problem  to  bo  dealt  with  is  the 
smoke  of  the  kitchen-ranges  and  domestic  fireplaces.  In  1 
these  it  is  reported  that  the  increased  uso  of  gas  and  coke 
as  fuel  is  a  noticeable  feature.  There  is  further  to  be  ob¬ 
served  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  new  open 


grates  which  are  coming  into  use  and  are  fitted  for  all 
classes  of  houses.  The  grand  point  of  improvement  is  the 
increase  of  grates  with  fire-brick  sides  and  backs,  and  their 
substitution  for  the  old  iron  grates.  Greater  heating  effici¬ 
ency  is  thus  secured,  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  coal, 
and  a  largely  diminished  amount  of  unconsumed  smoke. 
The  accuracy  of  these  results  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
practical  experiments  made  under  scientific  superintendence 
at  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
m  1 88 1,  and  again  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in  1884.  '  In 
the  first  series  of  tests  the  grates  under  examination  showed 
an  average  smoke  density  of  3  (according  to  the  comparative 
scale  adopted),  while  the  tests  made  last  year  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  showed  an  average  density,  on  the  same  scale, 
of  only  175,  being  a  great  reduction  in  the  density  of  the 
smoke  emitted.  The  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the 
gradual  adoption  of  the  newer  and  better  forms  of  grates 
will  be  progressive,  and  much  may  be  done  by  individual 
owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property  who  will  give  their 
attention  to  the  matter.  It  may  further  be  mentioned  that 
nearly  all  old  iron  grates  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  con¬ 
verted  into  fire-brick  grates  by  lining  them  at  the  back  and 
sides  with  fire-brick,  leaving  the  bars  open  at  the  bottom ; 
an  alteration  which  may  be  effected  without  trouble  or 
annoyance,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  very  few  shillings.  In 
kitcheners  the  improvement  is  still  more  marked.  With 
them  the  average  of  smoke  density  in  the  trials  at  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  of  1881  was  4*18,  according 
to  the  standard  scale;  while  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in 
18S4  it  was  reduced  to  2-4.  Commercial  enterprise  has  kept 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  case,  both  as  to  open 
grates  and  kitcheners.  Both  can  now  bo  obtained  from 
various  makers,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  of 
sizes,  patterns,  and  prices  suitable  to  the  means  and  wishes 
of  all  classes. 

In  London  and  in  the  provinces  the  Gas  Companies  have 
greatly  increased  and  facilitated  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel,  by 
j  making  arrangements  for  the  hiring  of  stoves  "both  for  cook- 
I  ing  and  heating  purposes.  In  London  alone,  and  in  the 
instance  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  use  of  such  appliances  during  the  past 
year  to  the  extent  of  487  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half 
more. 

In  bakers’  ovens  very  decided  improvements  have  been 
effected.  At  the  late  Health  Exhibition  five  distinct 
systems  of  heating  them  were  shown,  and  proved  by  an  ex¬ 
tended  course  of  actual  working  to  be  practically  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Large  quantities  of  bread 
are  now  baked  in  various  districts  without  the  production 
of  any  smoke,  and  various  collateral  advantages  have  been 
found  to  accompany  the  change.  In  such  trades  also  as  th oso 
of  confectioners,  glass-stainers,  tile  and  porcelain  burners, 
japanners,  engineers,  &c.,  other  advantages  than  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  smoke  are  reported  as  having  been  found  to  accrue 
from  the  use  of  ordinary  gas,  instead  of  coal,  as  fuel  for 
furnace  and  engine  purposes.  Various  heads  in  the  Report 
deal  with  the  improved  manufacture  of  coke  by  the  Gas 
Companies,  so  as  to  render  it  a  better  fuel  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  as  well  as  with  the  history  of  the  testing  ex¬ 
periments  already  mentioned,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  smoke  prevention. 

A  very  important  portion  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the 
mention  of  the  correspondence  which  the  Council  of  Ihe 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution  have  had  during  the  year 
with  foreign  Governments,  through  the  Foreign” Office,  and 
with  the  Colonies.  Most  interesting  communications  1  ave 
been  received  from  the  United  States  and  from  Germany. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Smoke  Prevention  Acts 
have  not  been  uniformly  administered.  Unequal  penalties 
have  been  imposed,  and  sometimes  attention  has  not  been 
duly  paid  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts— in  some  instances 
smaller  penalties  having  been  imposed  than  the  minimum 
provided  for  by  them.  In  Manchester  and  S:dford  a 
Sanitary  Association  has  vigilantly  watched  all  cases  of 
emission  of  smoke,  with  the  result  that  the  local  authorities 
arc  said  to  fail  to  administer  the  existing  laws  adequately, 
and  the  same  is  remarked  of  Sheffield  and  Liverpool.  But 
in  these  places,  as  well  as  in  others  which  are  named,  there 
has  been  increased  attention  to  tho  matter  of  smoke  pre¬ 
vention,  and  tho  results  of  another  year  of  vigilance  will 
no  doubt  be  more  satisfactory. 

1  inall) ,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  London  an  extension  is 
urgently  demanded  of  the  area  now  within  tho  provisions  of 
the  existing  Acts  for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  it  must  bo 
confidently  expected  that  time  will  be  found  for  legislation 
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dealing  with  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  health 
and  general  well-being  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  most 
desirable,  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  in  the  most 
authoritative  way,  and  to  ascertain  the  best  remedies  to 
meet  the  evil  which  has  to  be  contended  against. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  LIBEL  ACT. 

rilHE  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Yates,  whose  later  develop- 
JL  ments  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant  or  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  may  perhaps 
show  with  how  little  wisdom  some  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
drawn.  It  certainly  has  not  resulted,  as  many  people  appear 
to  suppose,  in  a  practical  absurdity.  On  the  contrary,  an 
opposite  decision,  even  if  it  had  been  required  by  technical 
considerations,  would  have  been  utterly  opposed  to  public 
policy.  The  Newspaper  Libel  Act,  1881,  provided  that  no 
criminal  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  without  the  fiat 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  an  officer  whose 
functions  were,  by  an  Act  of  last  Session,  transferred  to  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
directed  that  a  criminal  information  should  issue  against 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yates  only  pleaded  the  absence  of  the 
fiat  as  a  bar  to  his  conviction,  and  that  plea  being  dis¬ 
allowed,  he  was  necessarily  convicted  without  any  trial 
upon  the  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  four  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant.  The  question  for 
tho  Court  of  Appeal  was  whether  the  Queen’s  Bench  Divi¬ 
sion  ought  to  have  upheld  the  objection.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  two  Lords  Justices  decided  unanimously 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  right,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  appeal.  This  seems  to  be  thought  ridiculous, 
and  the  popular  idea  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Yates  himself.  “Your  Lordships,”  he 
said,  “  have  so  clearly  and  concisely  proved  to  me  that  in 
“  legal  language,  if  not  in  lay  language,  an  enactment  that 
“  1  no  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  commenced’  without  a 
“  certain  preliminary  means  that  any  prosecution  may  be 
“  commenced  without  it,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue 
“  the  matter  further.”  Now,  we  quite  admit  that  the 
technical  grounds  for  the  decision  are  inter  ajrices  juris. 
But  every  practical  argument  is  in  favour  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  not  against  it.  The  Act  in  question  gives  a 
very  real  and  great  protection  to  newspapers.  That  pro¬ 
tection  is  of  several  kinds.  The  only  form  of  it  with  which 
we  need  deal  here  is  the  restriction  which  the  statute 
places  upon  indiscriminate  prosecutions  of  the  proprietoi’s 
of  journals  on  frivolous  charges  of  libel.  Before  the 
Act  came  into  operation,  any  one  who  thought  himself 
aggrieved  by  anything  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
could  go  before  a  magistrate  and  proceed  against  the 
printer,  publisher,  or  proprietor,  for  libel.  He  had  only 
to  satisfy  the  Bench  that  the  matter  was  libellous  in 
itself,  and  that  it  applied  to  him,  in  order  that  com¬ 
mittal  for  trial  should  follow  as  a  thing  of  course.  The 
magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  libel,  or  whether  its  publication  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  community.  This  plea,  allowed  for  the  first  time  by 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  could  only  be  raised  and  argued 
•before  a  judge  and  jury.  To  remove  this  abuse,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  gave  magistrates  power  to  hear  evidence  of  justifica¬ 
tion — that  is,  to  inquire  whether  the  libel  was  true — and 
enacted  that  the  fiat  of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions 
•must  be  previously  obtained.  With  the  former  provision 
we  are  not  immediately  concerned.  If  Mr.  Yates  had  been 
prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  way,  through  a  police-court,  the 
fiat  would  undoubtedly  have  been  necessary.  But  he  was 
not  prosecuted  in  this  way.  Lord  Lonsdale  chose  to  apply 
for  a  criminal  information,  and  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
thought  fit  to  grant  it.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  three 
Judges,  after  receiving  from  Lord  Lonsdale  an  affidavit 
denying  on  oath  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  after  full 
argument  as  well  for  Mr.  Yates  as  against  him,  permitted 
the  case  to  go  forward.  What  greater  safeguard  could 
there  be  against  idle  and  unfounded  accusations  1  What 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  should  determine  whether  the  Judges  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  1 

The  legal  reasons  for  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  When  an  Act  of  Parliament  uses  technical  terms, 
they  must  be  understood  in  their  technical  sense.  Techni¬ 
cally,  tho  word ;  “criminal  prosecution”  do  not  include  a 


criminal  information.  No  doubt  in  the  common  parlance, 
even — if  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  will  pardon  us  for  saying 
so — the  common  parlance  of  lawyers,  they  do.  Nine  lawyers 
out  of  ten  would  have  said  in  private  conversation  at  a 
dinner-table  that  Mr.  Yates  had  been  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  whereas  he  had  strictly  been  proceeded  against  on  a 
criminal  information.  But  the  canon  of  construction  to 
which  we  have  referred  is  well  known,  and  cannot,  at  this 
time  of  day,  be  departed  from.  And  while  the  canon  should 
be  observed  in  every  case,  it  should  most  especially  be 
followed  where  to  desert  it  would  produce  consequences 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
indecency  of  allowing  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  to 
overrule  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  as  he  could  if  his  fiat 
were  necessary  in  criminal  informations,  for  the  prosecution, 
so  far  as  there  is  any,  does  not  “  commence  ”  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  leave  to  bring  it,  but  with  the  subsequent  filing  of 
the  information.  Take  again  the  still  more  glaring  instance 
of  an  information  filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney-General. 
There,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Russell’s  construction  of 
the  Act,  which  was  adopted  by  two  Judges  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  the  Attorney-General  could  be  overruled 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  who  is  his  own  sub¬ 
ordinate.  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous  1  Mr. 
Russell  himself  shrank  from  this  consequence.  But  it  is 
involved  in  his  reasoning.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
further  thought  that  the  objection,  even  if  good,  did  not  go 
to  the  jurisdiction,  but  was  only  matter  of  procedure,  and 
■was  therefore  taken  too  late.  We  do  not  say  that  the  case 
was  free  from  difficulty.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
passed  sentence  on  Mr.  Yates,  was  one  of  the  minority 
which  thought  the  fiat  necessary.  Probably  Parliament  did 
not  contemplate  the  subject  of  criminal  informations  at  all. 


SCIENCE  OR  PUFFERY? 

IT  will  be  no  addition  to  the  small  stock  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  to  say  that  a  lively  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  fact  is 
sufficiently  patent,  and  has  been  so  for  weeks.  The  Times 
has  had  its  daily  bundle  of  letters,  and  they  have  been 
copiously  commented  on.  Nothing  could  be  more  unprofit¬ 
able  than  any  further  criticism  of  the  matter  of  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Indeed,  it  has  been  conducted  after  a  fashion  calcu¬ 
lated  to  warn  off  anybody  who  retains  some  respect  for  good 
reasoning  or  good  manners.  From  the  first  it  has  bristled 
with  sentiment  and  acrid  personalities,  sneers  and  innuendoes. 
At  the  very  end  Mr.  Free m an  has  given  us  all  a  warning  of 
what  happens  even  to  scholars  and  men  of  parts  when  they 
allow  their  prepossessions  to  get  the  better  of  their  respect 
for  knowledge.  When  a  writer  of  his  standing  can  forget 
his  vehemently  asserted  love  of  clear  language  so  far  as  to 
talk  of  vivisection  undertaken  to  relieve  a  particular 
sufferer  and  vivisection  undertaken  to  find  the  means  of 
relieving  future  sufferers  as  two  quite  different  things, 
which  of  us  shall  be  safe  1  Mr.  Freeman  knows  very  well, 
when  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  that  every  science  must 
needs  have  its  own  terminology,  and  yet  he  can  indulge  in 
laboured  jokes  at  the  anatomist  who  speaks  of  the  Fissure  of 
Rolando  as  one  who  darkens  counsel  with  obscure  words. 
Lesser  men  have,  of  course,  committed  proportional  absur¬ 
dities,  and  the  whole  discussion  has  straggled  away  into  the 
most  lamentable  waste  of  pedantry,  scientific,  literary,  and 
moral. 

Even  if  it  were  in  a  healthier  state  than  it  is,  there  would 
be  no  valid  excuse  for  plunging  into  the  controversy  again. 
The  merits  of  the  vivisection  question  have  been  thoroughly 
well  argued  out.  There  is,  however,  a  question  of  taste  and 
manners  suggested  by  the  current  wrangle  which  deserves 
to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  only  wish  to  keep  free  of  irritating  disputes.  The  re¬ 
spectable  part — which  is  much  the  greater  part — of  the 
medical  profession  must  have  asked  itself  more  than  once 
during  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  in  the  Times 
whether  the  cause  of  science  is  really  served  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  shown  by  some  of  its  own  body  to  rush  into  the 
press  for  the  purpose  of  trumpeting  its  praises.  That 
pompous  phrase,  the  priesthood  of  science,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  very  seriously  by  some  of  its  votaries.  They 
preach  the  truth  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  are  obtru¬ 
sively  conscious  of  their  own  sacred  mission.  “  F.  R.  &., 
for  instance,  would  have  done  better  for  his  cause  if  he 
had  had  patience  enough  to  wait  a  little  before  he  car¬ 
ried  the  Times  off  its  feet  by  his  glorification  of  that 
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wonderful  operation  which  was  as  the  letting  out  of  water. 
He  might  have  waited  till  the  patient  recovered.  Of 
course  we  know  the  patient  should,  would,  could,  and 
might  have  recovered,  and  the  same  can  be  made  clear 
to  all  right-minded  men.  The  world  not  the  less  agrees 
with  Lisette — “  Ilippocrate  dira  ce  c/u’il  lui  plaira ; 
“  mais  le  cocher  est  mort.”  It  is  foolish*  perhaps,  hut  the 
“  faddling  Hedonist  ”  still  thinks  that  the  end  of  medical 
science  is  to  cure  the  sick,  not  to  perform  fine  operations. 
Doctors  and  surgeons  and  F.R.S.’s  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
well  advised  to  wait  till  their  patients  are  on  their  legs 
before  they  boast  of  the  success  of  the  treatment.  It  is 
untimely  glorifications  of  this  kind  which  make  one  wish 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  plays  of  Moliere 
was  exacted  from  medical  students.  The  excessive  zeal  of 
men  who  love  science,  and  have  a  certain  right  to  speak  in 
its  name,  may  do  mischief,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
semble  the  selt-satisfaction  of  MM.  Tonus,  Desfonandres, 
Macrotox,  and  Bahis — all  respectable  members  of  the 
faculty  who  had  its  interests  at  heart.  The  indiscreet 
haste  of  some  has  dx-awn  on  indiscretions  of  another  kind. 
W  ithout  mentioning  names,  it  seems  time  to  point  out 
that  a  large  percentage  of  these  letters  for  or  against 
vivisection  have  a  suspicious  likeness  to  what  a  coarse- 
minded  world  calls  puffery.  One  out  of  four  at  least 
is  largely  devoted  to  detailing  the  experiments  “  I  ”  made 
at  the  cost  of  much  inconvenience,  and  the  wonderful 
results  “  I  have  attained  in  consequence,  with  “  my  ” 
name  and  address  writ  large  at  the  foot.  All  this,  of  course, 
may  be  done  in  the  innocence  of  the  scientific  heai’t,  but 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  has  an  unpleasant  resemblance 
to  the  advertisements  of  M.  Diafoirus’s  Lentil  Salt.  Science 
has  had  things  very  much  her  own  way  of  late  years,  and  has 
made  many  conquests.  Some  of  us  may  suspect  that  a  few 
of  them  are  much  more  apparent  than  real,  but  we  listen 
complacently  enough  while  she  more  or  less  melodiously 
sings  her  own  praises.  The  wondrous  tale  has,  however, 
been  taken  up  by  too  many  voices  recently,  and  they  begin 
to  be  a  little  discordant.  It  looks  as  if  the  votaries  of 
science  since  they  came  forth  into  the  century  had  been 
somewhat  aflected  by  its  vices,  whereof  puffery  is  one  of  the 
most  enduring  and  the  most  poisonous.  To  our  mind  the 
fact  that  this  impression  should  be  produced  is,  of  itself, 
enough  to  condemn  the  wrhole  discussion,  and  to  prove  that 
leally  eminent  men  of  science  would  render  their  cause  the 
best  service  by  strenuously  leaving  it  and  its  like  alone. 


OFFENSIVE  EXHIBITIONS. 

|VR.L0UIS  BREEZE,  “  herbalist,”  of  the  Broadway, 
„  stratford,  takes  large  views  of  his  own  rights  and 
small  account  of  his  neighbours’  feelings.  He  seems  to 
trunk  that  because  he  is  a  “  conscientious  ”  anti-vaccina- 
tiomst,  and  disbelieves,  against  evidence  as  manifest  as 
the  rising  ol  the  sun,  in  a  safeguard  against  the  ravages  of 
a  terrible  disease,  he  may  inflict  any  outrage  he  pleases 
upon  the  taste  and  nerves  of  passengers  through  Stratford 
Broadway.  We  think  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr 
Bhilups,  the  magistrate  at  West  Ham,  had  taken  some 
more  effectual  means  of  convincing  Mr.  Breeze  that  such 
13  n?t.  the  law-  Londoners  have  good  reason  for  beino- 
sensitive  as  to  the  limits  of  permissible  advertisements! 
Ihe  atrocious  abominations  which  cover  certain  hoardings, 
especia  y  -it  the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  District 

fTay’  wlkeJ.!fe  even  more  drear7  an(1  less  amusing  than 
(  i<n'r  1  '  ,  Tt!,^°  degrading  and  demoralizing  spectacles 
may  perhaps  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  they  recommend,  or  the  entertainments  which 
io>  describe,  are  useful  or  salutary.  No  such  excuse  could 

we, oTh  ?n  fhalf.,of  ?Ir*  Breeze.  Even  if  vaccination 
weie  the  deadly  evil  which  ho  is  foolish  enough  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  mankind  would  not  be  delivered  from  their  bondage 

of  medical  science  by  the  sort 

•  !"• ,  v,u<  1  “  ,,tIEZE  was  not  ashamed  to  stick 

<(ip  m  Ins  shop-window.  This  was  “  the  frame  of  a  human 
„  representing  a  person  suffering  from  disease.  On 

the  head  of  the  hgure  sat  a  representation  of  Satax 

„  °n®  °f,  thc  e>es  of  the  figure  was  a  bandage, 

and  on  the  breast  was  represented  the  black  heart”— 
whatever  that  may  be.  A  soft  head  would  be  a  better 
emblem  for  an  anti-vaccinationist.  We  decline  to  sully 

°UJ  ?o]"mns  ,Wlth  th°  further  description  of  this  device 
^hich  the  police-inspector  gave,  and  which  corresponded 
ith  one  contributed  by  an  admirer  to  an  “anti-vacci¬ 


nation  periodical  ’  known  as  the  W innowing  Breeze.  A 
visit  from  the  police  caused  the  stalwart  and  doughty 
opponent  of  Jenner  to  remove  the  disgusting  spectacle, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  notice  which  he  probably  intended 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Athanasius  against  the  world.  He 
beaded  this  document  “Removal  of  the  Object  Lesson”; 
though  Mr.  Breeze  would  probably  be  the  first  to  complain 
if  any  doctor  condescended  to  retaliate  by  exposing  in  his 
window  the  portrait  of  an  unvaccinated  person  suffering 
from  confluent  small-pox.  At  all  events,  public  opinioiq 
assisted  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  would  soon  con¬ 
vince  such  a  medical  man — whom  we  apologize  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  imagining  to  exist— that  the  clearest  and  most 
important  truths  were  not  to  be  inculcated  in  that  fashion. 
We  need  not,  however,  waste  many  more  words  upon  Mr. 
Louis  Breeze.  He  is  impenitent,  and  we  regret  that  he 
was  not  taught,  even  by  the  imposition  of  a  small  fine,  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  entitled  to  consideration 
besides  himself.  He  announced  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
exhibit  the  figure  any  more,  and  Mr.  Phillips  thereupon 
advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons. 

While  the  case  was  being  heard,  Mr.  Breeze’s  solicitor 
asserted,  without  proving,  that  medical  publishers  exhibited 
worse  pictures  in  their  windows.  We  do  not  know  whether 
tins  is  so  or  not,  though  we  gravely  doubt  it.  But  Mr. 
Phillips  replied  that  one  of  them  had  been  convicted,  and 
the  wrongdoing  of  others  would  be  no  apology  for'  Mr. 
Breeze.  The  question  what  kind  of  “  object  lessons  ”  should 
be  put  down  by  the  criminal  law  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one.  “  If,  said  Mr.  Breeze  in  the  proclamation 
already  referred  to,  “  if  I  had  exhibited  an  efiigy  of  the 
;•  Pope  to  insult  the  Irish,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken 
“  lt-”  We  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  the  Irish  themselves 
would  not  have  taken  notice  of  it,  and  that  Mr.  Breeze’s 
windows  would  not  have  been  the  worse  for  the  violence  of 
the  Gcdtic  indignation.  He  would,  in  the  circumstances, 
have  been  entitled  to  very  little  sympathy  if  they  had. 
That,  however,  is  not  an  answer,  and  we  very  much  fear 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  particular  statement  of  Mr. 
Breeze.  What  rational  view  of  liberty  includes  the  right 
to  insult  and  annoy  peaceable  members  of  the  community  ? 
Indecent  books  may  be  seized  and  burnt,  although  no  one 
is  compelled  to  buy  or  to  read  them.  Why  should  the  eyes 
of  quiet  citizens  passing  on  their  lawful  occasions  be  assailed 
and  affronted  by  ghastly  or  sickening  objects?  The  law 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  guard  the  senses  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  refined  persons  against  casual  shocks.  If  thc 
sight  of  magenta  gives  pain  to  some,  and  the  appearance  of 
pea  green  is  the  reverse  of  a  joy  to  others,  they  must  bury 
theu*  woes  in  silence  or  confide  them  to  sympathizing 
fellow-sufferers.  But  there  are  sights  which  cause  a  thrill 
of  horror  to  pass  even  through  the  most  robust,  and  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  stigmatises  as  loathsome. 
Iroin  these  the  patient  and  docile  taxpayer  may  fairly  ex¬ 
pect  that  public  authority  will  preserve  him,  and  we  doubt 
whether  even  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  spurn  his  com¬ 
plaint.  I  gliness  we  must  endure.  But  tolerance  has  its 
limits,  and  Mr.  Breeze  is  not  the  only  person  who  over¬ 
steps  them. 


TIIE  SPEECHES  OF  TIIE  WEEK. 

PpiTE  Liberal  critics  who  have  been  making  merry  with 
,  .  the  speeches  delivered  by  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  on 
his  political  tour  in  North  Devon  during  the  present  week 
are  evidently  fully  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  their  own 
party  position.  It  is  a  safe  rule,  iudeed,  to  suspect  as  much 
whenever  we  hear  the  orators  or  writers  of  one  party 
taunting  the  leaders  of  the  other  with  the  absence  or  the 
vagueness  of  a  political  programme.  The  air  of  superiority 
with  which  this  taunt  has  been  levelled  at  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  by  the  advocates  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  land-, 
owners  and  land-confiscators  sit  side  by  side  is  extremely 
amusing.  What,  we  may  ask  in  our  turn,  is  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ol  Lord  Harti.ngton  and  Lord  Cranville  and  their 
lcllow-peers  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration?  We 
know  what  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  is.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
programme,  or  the  main  article  of  it,  consists  of  a  proposal 
to  fine  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartincton  (when  the 
latter  succeeds  to  the  Devonshire  estates)  in  order  to  create 
a  fund  for  providing  the  working  classes  with  constant, 
employment  and  free  education  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilkk’s 
programme  is,  generally  speaking,  to  say  ditto  to  Mr. 

<  'hamberlain.  But  these  two  circumstances,  interesting  as. 
they  are,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  us  a  clear  view  oftho, 
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Liberal  policy  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they  leave  that 
matter  in  so  much  obscurity  as  thoroughly  to  justify  bir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  good-humoured  criticism  of  Mr. 
Acland’s  pamphlet.  “  What  is  the  good  of  the  vote  to  the 
“  agricultural  labourer?  ”  is  the  question  which  its  author 
propounds  to  himself  ;  and,  thoroughly  to  his  own  satisfac- 
faction,  he  answers,  “  Give  it  to  the  Liberal  Government. 
Belief  in  the  Prime  Minister  (and  the  Prime  Minister  s 
successor,  whoever  he  may  be) — that  is  wisdom ,  and  to 
depart  from  the  wrays  of  Conservatism  that  is  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  a  comfortable  creed  enough,  and  extremely 
easy  to  preach,  if  not  to  accept.  And  when  its  apostle  goes 
on  to  say,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  remarks,  that  “  on 
“  foreign  questions,  on  colonial  questions,  and  on  Irish 
“  questions  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  anything,  the 
effect  of  so  sublime  a  reliance  on  the  superiority  of  faith  to 
works  becomes  absolutely  impressive. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  remind  any  intelligent 
student  of  politics  that  the  challenge  to  an  Opposition  to 
produce  their  political  programme  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  mere  irrelevance.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  s  often-quoted 
refusal  “  to  prescribe  until  he  was  called  in  ”  is  of  almost 
universal  application  to  such  demands ;  and  it  ceitainly 
applies  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  a  case  in  which  the 
medi  al  practitioner  originally  summoned  has  tried  every 
drug  in  his  dispensary,  with  the  result  that  the  condition  of 
the 'patient  has  grown  steadily  worse.  Above  all  is  such  an 
answer  applicable  when  probably  the  utmost  that  thera¬ 
peutic  science  could  do  for  the  sufferer’s  relief  would  be  to 
throw  the  medicines  out  of  window  and  the  quack  after 
them,  and  allow  a  naturally  good  constitution  time  to  thiow 
off  the  debilitating  effects  of  a  blundering  treatment.  The 
cry  for  a  programme  was  never  indeed  heard  in  its  present 
frequency  until  the  age  of  political  patent  medicines  had 
berrun.  It  is  assumed  by  the  modern  Liberal  that  the 
country  would  always  be  the  better  for  some  legislative 
dose  or  other,  if  you  could  only  find  the  right  one ;  and 
this  assumption  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  brings 
together  the  advertisers  and  the  purchasers  of  infallible 
specifics.  The  true  answer  to  inquiries  after  a  Conservative 
“  prescription  ”  is  that  the  real  need  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negative 
character;  that  it  wants  no  new  course  of  treatment, 
but  simply  relief  from  an  old  one— simply  rescue  from 
the  incapable  hands  under  which  its  vitality  is  being 
rapidly  drained  away.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  anticipatory 
answer  which  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  recent  speeches  ;  but  it  is  brought 
out  most  strongly  perhaps  in  his  speech  at  Barnstaple. 
Rejecting  Mr.  Acland’s  considerate  suggestion  that  the 
foreign,  the  Irish,  and  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government 
should  be  left  out  of  the  discussion,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
employed  one-half  of  his  speech  in  a  review  of  these  topics  ; 
and  no  one  who  candidly  studies  it  should  be  any  longer 
exercised  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  a  Conservative  pro¬ 
gramme.  Merely  to  attempt  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief 
which  has  been  wrought  by  the  Government  in  each  of 
these  three  departments  of  their  business  ;  merely  to  let 
disaffected  Irishmen,  contemptuous  foreign  Governments, 
and  discontented  colonists  understand  that  the  Irish,  the 
foreign,  and  the  colonial  policy  with  which  the  name  of  the 
country  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  associated  is  to  be 
definitively  reversed— this,  in  the  view  of  any  sensible  and 
patriotic  Englishman,  should  be  programme  enough,  and  to 
spare. 

Ministerialist  orators  have  not  been  much  in  evidence 
during  the  present  week.  The  almost  unbroken  silence  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  perhaps  surprising  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  short  method  with  the 
landowners  affords,  it  is  doubtless  thought,  enough  matter 
for  public  reflection  to  relieve  his  aristocratic  colleagues  of 
the  duty  of  saying  either  that  they  would  or  that  they  would 
not  like  to  pay  the  suggested  “  ransom  ”  for  their  estates. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  spoken  again  at 
Bradford,  but  has  on  this  occasion  leniently  refrained  from 
the  discussion  of  any  more  revolutionary  topic  than  the 
Yorkshire  wool-trade.  Subordinate  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  are  becoming  less  ambitious  in  their  choice  of  topics ; 
Mr.  Caine,  for  instance,  abandoning  the  burning  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  much  more  appro¬ 
priate  subject  of  temperance  in  the  navy.  By  far  the  most 
valuable  speech,  however,  which  has  been  made  from  the 
Liberal  ranks  was  that  of  the  Attorney-General  at  Bury, 
wherein  he  dealt  with  the  wholly  impracticable  proposal 
which  Mr.  Courtney  had  a  few  nights  earlier  been  advo¬ 


cating  on  its  general  merits,  but  not  disentangling  from  its 
special  difficulties,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Islington.  Sir 
Henry  James  was  a  bold  man  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
cardinal  defect  of  the  proportional  representation  scheme 
by  the  method  of  oral  exposition  to  a  mixed  audience ;  but 
he  managed  it  with  so  much  lucidity  that  perhaps  a  small 
minority  of  his  hearers  may  have  successfully  followed 
the  process  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  many  more  were 
nerved  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  as  put  before  them  in 
black  and  white  in  the  next  morning’s  newspapers.  The 
Attorney-General’s  exposure  of  the  essential  capriciousness 
of  the  electoral  results  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  scheme  was  fortified 
by  the  very  apposite  citation  of  a  personal  experience  of  his 
own — an  incident  which  entirely  disposes  of  the  curious  con¬ 
tention  that,  if  the  voting  papers  are  sufficiently  shuffled 
before  counting,  the  transfer  system  will  then  operate  fairly 
for  all  parties.  It  is  strange,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  not  strange, 
that  a  fallacy  of  this  sort  should  have  found  a  lodgment  in 
Mr.  Courtney’s  mathematical  mind.  It  is  really  like 
arguing  that,  if  a  pack  of  cards  be  taken  up  at  random, 
a  sure  way  of  preventing  any  undue  accumulation  of 
trumps  in  one  hand  on  the  first  deal  is  to  shuffle  the 
cards;  whereas,  the  trumps  of  course  may  be  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  pack  to  begin  with,  and  shuffling 
the  cards  may  be  the  very  means  of  accumulating  them 
in  one  hand.  In  the  case  which  Sir  Henry  James 
quoted,  the  voting  papers  were  shuffled  till  the  shuffler’s 
arms  ached,  and  after  all  the  Lioeral  candidate,  who 
was  in  a  minority  of  sixty  or  seventy  in  two  out  of  the 
three  equal  heaps  into  which  they  were  divided,  obtained  a 
majoiity  of  160  in  the  third.  Sir  Henry  James’s  review  of 
the  various  ineffective  proposals  for  remedying  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  operation  of  the  plan  was  interesting,  and 
especially  provocative  of  curiosity  was  the  fourth  method  of 
transfer,  which  he  described  as  “  so  complicated  in  its 
“  character  and  so  difficult  in  its  application  that  I  dare  not 
“  even  make  an  attempt  to  explain  it  to  you.”  The  best 
passage  in  the  speech,  however,  and  one  which  does  real 
credit  to  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  the  speaker’s  views,  w  as 
the  observation  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  scheme 
would  result  in  the  practical  effacement  of  that  great  third 
party  of  no  politics  which  in  reality  decides  at  each  general 
election  the  political  fate  of  the  other  two.  Under  a  system 
in  which  every  group  of  opinion  is  to  receive  a  power  exactly 
proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  “  the  great  and  most  desir- 
“  able  influence,”  the  middle  party,  is  to  be  reduced,  the 
Attorney-General  complains,  “  simply  to  the  limits  of  its 
“  numerical  strength  ;  its  swaying  power  is  to  be  taken 
“  away,  and  the  voters  who  possess  it  are  to  produce  no 
“  more  effect  upon  an  election  than  the  blindest  and  most 
“  prejudiced  partisan.”  As  matters  stand,  there  are  in 
many  constituencies  enough  of  such  men  standing  im¬ 
partially  between  the  two  parties  to  be  able  to  award  the 
victory  to  either.  Under  a  scheme  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  their  decisive  influence  would,  he  contends,  be  lost. 
The  complaint  is  a  just  one,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  scheme. 


CAMORRISTS  AT  SCHOOL. 

rpilE  most  important  requirement  of  a  secret  society  whose 
-L  influence  in  great  part  is  based  on  the  awe  with  which  it 
inspires  the  lower  classes  is  a  body  of  agents  on  whom  it  can 
entirely  depend.  They  must  be  men  of  courage  and  strong  will, 
and  at  the  same  time  unquestioning  in  their  obedience ;  they 
must  be  unscrupulous  in  carrying  out  the  commands  ol  their 
superiors,  and  yet  so  devoted  to  the  organization  that  neither 
bribes,  threats,  nor  promises  can  induce  them  to  betray  its  trust. 
They  must  be  faithful  liars,  honest  thieves,  trustworthy  criminals; 
at  least  some  of  them  must  unite  all  these  characteristics.  We 
propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Camorra  secures  servants  of  this  kind. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  association  the  whole  city  is  divided 
into  districts,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  stands  a  man  who  is 
entitled  the  Capo  paranze.  He  possesses  almost  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity  over  his  subordinates,  and  all  the  commands  of  the  association  are 
communicated  to  them  through  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  task  is  imposed  by  his  own  will 
or  that  of  the  power  which  he  represents.  In  either  case  he  has 
to  be  obeyed.  Among  his  other  duties  is  that  of  securing  and 
training  new  agents  for  the  Camorra.  lie  makes  his  choice  upon 
principles  exactlv  opposite  to  those  which  generally  influence  an 
employer  in  selecting  a  servant.  If  he  notices  a  boy  who  begins 
to  use  his  knife  on  his  companions  before  he  has  well  entered  his 
teens,  he  keeps  an  eve  upon  him  ;  the  youth  who  wastes  his  money 
on  wine  and  cards' he  regards  as  a  promising  recruit,  especially 
if  his  strength  and  violence  render  him  the  terror  of  his  family 
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and  the  neighbourhood.  He  rarely  makes  any  advances  to  his 
intended  pupils.  His  position  is  well  known,  and  young  men  of 
the  character  he  requires  are  eager  to  pay  him  their  court.  He 
confers  an  honour  upon  anyone  whose  services  he  accepts. 

The  youth  thus  chosen  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  has  selected  is  by  no  means  the  pleasant  sinecure  he  had 
supposed.  It  was  probably  a  dislike  of  work,  an  impatience  of 
control,  and  a  love  of  dissipation  and  distinction,  that  induced 
him  to  seek  a  connexion  with  the  Camorra.  He  soon  finds  he  has 
been  deceived  in  every  prospect  but  the  last.  He  is  now,  it  is 
true,  a  Giovine  onorato,  the  envy  of  his  friends,  and  the  admiration 
of  their  sisters.  But  this  social  advantage  has  been  bought  at  a 
high  price.  He  has  become  less  the  body  servant  than  the  slave  of 
the  Capo  paranze.  He  must  be  prepared  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
to  live  for  days  on  the  hardest  fare,  to  be  always  ready  at  his 
master's  beck  and  call.  In  private  he  receives  nothing  but  blows 
and  insults,  which  he  dare  not  avenge.  His  best  services  are 
received  with  an  ill-natured  growl,  if  he  makes  the  slightest  mis¬ 
take  he  is  mercilessly  punished.  All  through  this  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  he  is  allowed  a  wild  night  every  now  and  then  • 
that  is  all.  He  is,  however,  free  to  abandon  his  position  at  any 
moment,  as  he  is  frequently  told.  If  he  chooses  to  do  so,  no  grudge 
is  borne  him  ;  nay,  he  will  probably  be  provided  with  some  suitable 
•employment.  The  Camorra  has  nothing  to  fear  from  anythin^  he 
ean  say.  Both  he  and  every  one  else  knows  that,  if  he  had  perse¬ 
vered,  he  would  probably  have  become  an  acknowledged  agent  of 
that  body,  but  no  hint  or  promise  of  the  kind  has  been  given. 
He  has  simply  been  a  personal  servant  of  the  Capo,  and  did  not 
like  his  place.  In  the  same  way, if  his  health  shows  signs  of  failing, 
he  will  be  dismissed,  but  in  this  case  some  provision  will  be  made 
for  him. 

Alter  a  Giovine  onorato  has  successfully  passed  through  these  first 
months  of  trial,  his  master's  manner  begins  to  relax,  and  his  real 
training  begins.  He  is  instructed  in  the  scientific  use  of  his 
knife,  and  such  rough  fencing  as  the  weapon  permits,  and  shown 
the  parts  of  the  human  body  where  a  mortal  wound  may  be 
inflicted,  the  latter  rather  that  he  may  avoid  than  that  he 'may 
■Choose  them.  He  is  also  subjected  to  various  exercises  that  tend 
to  develop  strength  and  agility,  and  taught  to  endure  long  fasts 
and  a  prolonged  want  ot  sleep.  Nor  is  his  intellectual  education 
neglected.  Everything  is  done  to  train  his  eye  and  ear,  to  quicken 
Ins  ob-ervation,  and  to  strengthen  his  memory.  He  is  finally  in¬ 
structed  in  the  use  of  disguises,  and  in  the  means  by  which  he 
may  avoid  attention  or  elude  pursuit.  Some  masters  teach  the 
pupils  in  whom  they  are  interested  far  more  than  this,  while 
ethers  are  negligent  and  teach  them  less ;  the  above  mav,  how¬ 
ever,  be  considered  the  normal  course  of  training,  which  rarely  if 
ever,  lasts  for  less  than  a  year.  J  ’ 

When  a  Capo  believes  that  his  pupil  is  sufficiently  instructed  to 
advance  a  stage,  he  communicates  with  other  officers  of  a  similar 
kind  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  At  an  appointed  place  and 
hour  they  appear  with  their  respective  charges,  and  pit  them 
against  each  other.  A  series  of  tights  with  knives  then  takes 
place,  and  whoever  shows  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapon 
and  stoicism  in  bearing  his  wounds,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
1'icciotto  di  Sgarro.  The  greatest  proof  of  hardiness  is  to  seize 
rue  opponent’s  knife  by  the  blade  and  to  wrench  it  from  his  hands, 
a  teat  which  is  frequently  attempted,  but  rarely  succeeds.  When 
the  police  find  that  the  interior  of  one  of  their  prisoner’s  ri<j,ht 
bands  is  marked  by  deep  scars,  they  at  once  conclude  ihat°he 
.longs  J°  1  ie  9amorra*  1°  °W  days  these  matches,  which  had 
frequently  a  serious  and  occasionally  a  fatal  termination,  used  to 
he  tought  out  with  great  ceremony,  though,  of  course,  with  secresy. 
the  victors  were  presented  with  gaudy  caps  and  chains,  while  the 
wounded  men  were  deposited  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  through 
which  friends  of  the  association  had  promised  to  pass  at  a  late 
hour,  and  by  these  they  were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
iNow,  nobody  but  those  concerned  seems  to  know  where  and  how 
the  combats  are  conducted,  but  it  is  universally  believed  that  they 
are  still  continued.  J 


the  association  can  do  for  him  is  done,  and  this  is  far  more  than 
outsiders  would  suspect.  On  his  return  to  the  world,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  separated  from  respectable  society,  and  all  his  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  are  therefore  centred  in  the  body  whose  servant  he  is. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  Neapolitans  are  far  more  tolerant 
than  Englishmen,  but  still  a  certain  slur  rests  upon  those  who 
have  been  condemned  on  any  criminal  charge  except  one  of 
violence.  But  this  is  not  the  only  g-iin  of  the  Camorra.  The 
services  of  the  confirmed  criminal  m'ay'be  required ;  at  least  it  is 
well  that  both  he  and  his  friends  should  know  that  in  the  last 
moment  help  will  be  at  hand.  This  conviction  renders  them  all 
the  more  ready  to  obey  orders  without  fear  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  Picciotti,  and  many  of  the  Camorrists,  retire  after 
a  time  into  private  life,  and  adopt  a  regular  trade  or  handicraft. 
In  such  cases  they  enjoy  the  full  countenance  of  the  association, 
whose  reserve  army  they  form.  They  are  useful  in  numerous 
ways  in  gaining  information,  in  concealing  suspicious  articles  or 
suspected  persons,  conveying  news  or  orders,  and  carr\inir  out 
plans  which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  men  so  generally  known  as  the 
Oapi.  In  return,  their  interests  are  furthered  in'  every  possible 
way,  and  they  must  be  exceedingly  wanting  in  capacity  and 
prudence  it  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  profession  they  have  chosen. 
In  the  worst  case  they  and  their  families  are  rarely  if  ever  per- 
mitted  to  sink  into  absolute  want.  The  Camorra  is  wise  enough 
to  be  liberal  to  all  who  have  served  it. 

It  a  Camorrist  has  displayed  the  necessary  gifts  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  is  invited  to  remain  in  the  active  service  of  the 
society,  and  soon  advances  to  the  rank  of  a  Capo,  though  he  may 
not  at  once  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  district.  What 
ms  direct  emoluments  are  we  cannot  say,  but  he  enjoys  a  position 
which  for  a  man  ot  a  violent,  arrogant,  and  commanding  temper 
must  possess  a  great  charm.  He  is  obliged  to  obey  orders,  it  is 
tiue,  but  they  come  but  rarely,  and  at  other  times  no  one  is  so  free 
as  he  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  inclination,  whether  thev 
lead  him  to  sensual  enjoyment  or  to  the  oppression  of  others.  No 
tavern-keeper  thinks  of  refusing  him  credit,  or  asking  him  to  pav 
a  hill,  ihe  best  tood  and  the  best  wine  are  always  at  his  dis*- 
posal  free  of  cost.  The  host  gives  them  willingly, 'lor  he  knows 
how  much  his  countenance  and  custom  are  worth.  The  boys  are 
eager  to  run  his  errands  and  never  think  of  asking  a  soldo 
tor  their  pains the  prettiest  maidens  are  flattered,  though  some¬ 
what  fearful,  if  he  smiles  upon  them  ;  to  them  he  is  a  hero,  a 
dark,  dangerous,  violent  man,  who  may  very  possibly  have  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  evil  one,  but  still  a  hero.  He  can  make 
and  unmake  the  fortunes  of  those  among  whom  he  moves.  A  word 
or  two  from  him  will  secure  a  good  position  for  anv youth  in  whom 
he  is  interested,  a  mere  shrug  of  his  shoulders  will  ensure  his  dis¬ 
missal.  lie  can  empty  or  fill  a  tavern,  a  cafe,  or  a  tobacco  shop, 
by  an  apparently  casual  hint.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is  surrounded 
by  flattery,  and  services  are  thrust  upon  him.  As  long  as  he  obeys 
the  commands  of  the  Camorra  and  respects  its  members,  he  may 
tieat  the  rest  of  the  world  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  and  rest 
assured  that  he  will  not  be  left  without  support  in  case  of  need. 

I  he  rest  of  the  world— that  is,  the  world  in  which  he  moves; 
lor  ot  late  he  has  been  strictly  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
foreigners  or  the  middle  class,  but  rather  to  afford  protection,  at 
least  to  the  former.  If  you  chanced  to  meet  him  in  the  Villa  or 
elsewhere  you  would  never  suspect  his  calling.  He  is  a  thin  wiry 
man,  probably,  not  much  above  the  middle  height,  with  eyes  that 
never  meet  yours  except  just  for  a  second,  and  that  never  seem  to 
be  on  the  watch,  though  they  observe  everything.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  most  unnoticeable  of  suits  when  he  appears  in  such  public 
places,  though  in  his  favourite  haunts  he  delights  in  gilded  chains 
and  cheap  jewelry.  You  would  probably  pass  him  without  re¬ 
mark,  but  it  your  attention  were  attracted  to  him,  you  could  hardlv 
tail  to  note  m  his  face  and  bearing  an  air  of  ha'bitual  command 
which  lends  him  a  certain  distinction. 


Die  Picciotto  di  Sgarro  is  usually  permitted  to  rest  upon  hi 
!rr1*;°r“™on,th  Of  he  used  to  strike  terror  int 

T®  "  husbands  and  fathers  by  displaying  his  new  finery  i 

,  streets  ;  he  has  become  less  conspicuous  now,  but  the  arro-an 
tones  of  his  voice  may  still  be  heard  in  the  wine  rooms  ho  frequent; 
ritv^h C  °utbld,3  tbe  CaP°  ln  an  insolent  assumption  of  autlic 

il’.n  .k  ?  -'f1  he  13  "ot  even  ft  comPle,e  Camorrist.  lie  ha 
aill  another  trial  to  pass  through.  He  has  given  proof  of  hi 

tkXXrh  hp  *k*  ’  andI1}!8  courage;  he  must  now  show  his  devo 

tX  h^mhh;Cam0rra'  11,3  °!d  lnaster  aPPcars  unexpectedly,  an 
teds  him  his  services  are  wanted.  Some  member  of  the  as«ocintio, 

*  °  *  CuT  [°r  Which  he  h;'«  been  arrested  and  wil 
be  condemned  unless  help  be  forthcoming.  The  Picciotto  mus 

!j|k*  !e.guf  “,nd  -the  Punishment  upon  himself.  He  is  no 
dlowed  to  do  this  in  any  heroic  or  theatrical  manner,  for  the 
wou  d  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  court.  A  train  of  evidenc 

k-m  w  It  19  Smduall3r  blT?ht  to  light  without  l.is  apparen 
knowledge  or  consent,  and  he  is  instructed  to  defend  himself,  but 
w  so  clumsy  a  manner  as  to  render  his  conviction  certain.  Whet 

complete6611  C°ndeUlned  and  served  his  term,  bis  education  i; 

I  he  Society  derives  several  advantages  from  this  system.  The 
acceptance  of  such  a  part  isa  real  test  both  of  devotion  and  cunning 
and  the  prison  is  the  finishing  school  of  the  Camorrist.  A  residence 

vouthU  anTI  3  d,3P?8  the,va?,UU  'iread  with  wbich  inexperienced 
vouth  is  apt  to  regard  a  gaol.  During  his  captivity  everything  that 


THE  YOUNG  LIONS  OF  CHAMBERLAINISM. 

IV TR.  CHAMBERLAIN  is  ill,  and,  having  ceased  from 
^  .troubling,  ceases  also  in  natural  equity  from  being  troubled. 
But  his  young  lion9  roar  mightily,  seeking  their  meat  from,  or  at 
least  oil,  landlords.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  indeed,  is  not,  we  believe 
a  lion  young  in  years ;  but  so  ardent  a  devotee  of  culture  for  the 
million  will  not  be  displeased  at  having  recalled  and  applied  to 
him  the  celebrated  couplet  about  Les  antes  burn  nces  and  Vamnur. 
Mr.  Collings  deserves  to  be  called  a  very  yom  g  lion,  for  he  loves 
his  leader  very  much.  When  Dora  Coppertield  bought  the  noted 
salmon  which  evinced  at  once  her  desire  to  please  her  husband  and 
her  lack  of  housewifery,  the  grateful  David  dissembled  the  mixed 
state  of  his  feelings  and  called  her  a  Mouse,  with  a  capital  letter. 
When  all  forsook  Mr.  Chamberlain  aud  Mr.  Marriott’s  pamphlets 
raged  furiously  about  him,  Mr.  Collings,  if  our  memory  does  not 
deceive  us,  alone  of  Members  of  Parliament  rallied  to  his  chief 
and  in  an  indignant  letter  called  Mr.  Chamberlain  an  Eagle, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  be  used  the  capital.  Wheu  a 
man  calls  you  an  Eagle,  it  is  only  decent  to  do  or  sav  something  in 
return  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  other  day  in  Ipswich, 
Mr.  Collings 's  own  romantic  town,  described  the  great  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  millennium  which  was  to  be  borne  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings's  Restitution  Bill.  The  Restitution  Bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  or  with  com- 
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pensation  for  disturbance  in  the  manufacture  of  screws.  It  is 
busied  solely  with  landlords,  as  indeed,  from  what  we  can  make 
out,  the  legislation  of  the  future  is  to  be  entirely  busied..  The 
Pate  d'Anguilles  (this,  as  an  older  form  of  toujour s  per drix,  we 
make  a  present  of  to  hard-up  journalists)  of  the  Parliament 
of  Man  is  to  be  the  landlord,  though  whether  there  will  be 
enough  of  him  to  stand  the  cut-and-come-again  intentions  of 
his  affectionate  friends  is  an  economical  problem,  or  rather  is  no 
economical  problem  at  all.  Among  the  minor  slices  that  are  to 
be  taken  out  of  him  are  all  the  pieces  of  common-land  that  he 
has  “  filched  ”  (the  dialect  of  Ipswich-Birmingham  is  polite  and 
pretty)  without  the  help  of  Enclosure  Acts.  Those  which  he  has 
filched  (for  they  use  the  word  indifferently)  _  with  the  help  of 
Enclosure  Acts  do  not,  we  believe,  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  particular  Bill,  but  will  probably  be  put  to  ransom  say  at 
double  their  market  value. 

When  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  little  scheme  had  been  made  public, 
or  rather  when  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
a  certain  “  Ruricola  ” — who  has  been  heard  of  before — wrote  to 
the  Times  with  a  little  difficulty.  Many  hundreds  of  squatters  of 
the  humblest  class  had,  said  “Ruricola,”  to.  his  own  knowledge 
filched,  and  were  enjoying  the  results  of. this  filching.  Now,  as 
the  professed  object  of  Mr.  Collings’s  Bill  is  to  establish  small 
holders  on  the  filched  land,  a  slight  hitch  seemed  to  present 
itself.  Are  the  squatters  to  be  solemnly  evicted  for  their  wicked¬ 
ness  and  put  back  for  their  poverty  ?  Are  they  to  be  turned  out 
for  good,  and  better  squatters  put  in  their  places  ?  Or  is  it  to  be 
established  that  to  filch  fifty  acres  in  a  lump  is  a  damnable  crime, 
but  to  filch  fiftv  acres,  in  fifty  or  twenty  parts,  is  a  rather 
laudable  proceeding  ?  “  Ruricola  ”  did  not  put  all  these  questions 
explicitly,  but  left  his  readers  to  do  so.  As  for  his  facts,  no  one 
-who  knew  his  tolerably  patent  identity  was  likely  to  suspect  him 
of  inventing  them,  and  every  one  who  knew  at  least  the  southern 
and  south-western  counties  was  aware  that  he  had  rather  under¬ 
stated  the  case.  But  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  was  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  we  love  him  so  much  for  being  equal  to  it  that 
-we  are  ready  to  call  him  a  Mouse  or  an  Eagle  or  a  King’s 
Arms  at  once,  if  it  will  please  him.  Never,  perhaps,  lias  the 
newest  Radicalism  shown  itself  with  such  artless  simplicity. 

“Ruricola’s”  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Jesse  Codings, _  is  “more 
apparent  than  real.”  For  the  object  of  his  Bill  is  to  create 
small  proprietors,  and  if  the  small  proprietors  have  already  created 
themselves,  why  the  Dickens  (only  Mr.  Codings  is  too  cultivated 
a  man  to  use  such  a  vulgar  phrase)  should  they  be  interfered  with  ? 
Mr.  Codings  is,  indeed,  good  enough  “  not  to  seek  to  justify  ”  the 
action  of  the  small  filcher,  but  he  thinks  it  “  not  difficult  to  draw  a 
distinction  ”  between  him  and  the  big  filcher.  He  does  not  draw 
it,  but  of  course  it  consists  in  the  mere  fact  that  one  is  small  and 
the  other  is  big.  That  is  clear  enough  and  agreeable  enough  in 
itself;  but  what  is  even  more  agreeable  is  Mr.  Codings’s  quiet  and 
evidently  genuine  conviction,  that  as  the  criminals  in  question 
have  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  Bid,  the  penal  operations  of  that 
Bill  cannot  apply  to  them.  He  states  this  quite  gravely,  much 
more  politely  than  men  of  his  school  usually  do  when  they  are 
writing  to  or  about  landlords,  and  with  an  unquestioning  belief  that 
“  Ruricola”  must  have  omitted  to  notice  this  little  point.  The 
story  of  Baxter  and  toleration  has  been  told  too  often  for  it  to  be 
permissible  to  retell  it ;  but  surely  it  has  never  had  a  more 
charming  application.  “  Filchers  ?  ”  says  Mr.  Codings  in  effect  to 
“  Ruricola,”  “  these  squatters  filchers  P  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  these 
filchers  are  in  the  right  and  the  other  filchers  are  in  the  wrong, 
which  makes  all  the  difference.”  And  though,  of  course,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  believes  no  such  thing,  we  honestly  believe  that  Mr. 
Codings  honestly  believes  it.  Blue  and  white  are  the  absurdest 
colours  possible  for  a  uniform  except  for  the  British  Artillery  and 
the  King’s  Blue  Horse. 

But  the  fun  of  the  fair  was  not  over  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's 
amiable  proclamation  of  his  two  weights  and  his  two  measures. 
Next  day  there  arrived  on  the  field  Mr.  Arthur  J.M  illiams,  a  very 
stark  man,  who  has  more  of  Roland  the  Just  about  him  than  Mr. 
Codings.  We  have  a  dim  idea,  but  are  not  certain,  that  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Williams  was  one  of  the  welter  of  Welshmen  and 
Williamses  who  fought  the  other  day  about  the  honour  of  found¬ 
ing  the  National  Liberal  Club.  However  that  may  be,  on  this 
occasion  he  wrote  from  the  Reform  (how  sad  that  a  pur  like  Mr. 
’Williams  should  still  haunt  that  temple  of  luxury  and  ease  instead 
of  couching  with  the  fox  and  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  !),  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lav  down  the  law  to  “  Ruricola”  and  Mr.  Jesse  Codings 
and  the  world.  Having  a  knowledge  of  Wales,  he  contradicts 
“Ruricola”  flatly  about  England.  He  knows  whatMr.  Jesse  Codings 
is  going  to  do  so  much  better  than  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  himself, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  words  of  that  Swan  of  Orwell,  he  says  poor 
and  rich  alike  will  have  to  give  up  their  annexations  under  the 
Restitution  Bid.  He  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  “  in 
a  year  or  two”  (there  is  a  vagueness  in  this  not  worthy  of 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams)— “in  a  year  or  two  we”  (that  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams  and  his  friends)  “  shad  have  a  local 
government  in  each  county  elected  by  the  people.  ’  Now  we  know 
what  “the  people  ”  means  in  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams’s  mouth. 
One  of  the  first  things  these  agreeable  local  governments  will  do 
will  be  “  to  lay  hands  on  ad  the  commons.”  “  They  will  at.  the 
same  time  resume  possession  ”  (resume  is  good)  “  of  ad  the  public 
land  which  has  been  filched  from  the  people.”  Mr.  Codings  would, 
it  seems,  be  satisfied  with  a  prescription  of  fifty  years ;  but  Mr. 
Williams  holds  apparently  that  nullum  tempus  oceurnt  plebi.  He 
cares  for  nobody,  no,  not  he,  who  has  got  filched  laud.  If  he 


filched  it  himself,  then,  whether  he  be  little  or  big,  Mr.  Williams 
will  take  it  from  him  with  a  glow  of  conscious  virtue.  If  he  in¬ 
herited  it,  he  inherited  the  original  crime  of  the  original  filcher. 

If  he  bought  it,  he  bought  it  with  a  bad  title.  With  this  trident 
the  remorseless  Mr.  Widiams  tickles  the  wicked  filchers,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns.  If  they  escape  one 
fork,  another  impales  them,  and  with  a  sweep  at  the  legs  of 
“Ruricola,”  and  an  admonitory  rap  on  the  toes  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Codings  for  his  lack  of  rigid  logic,  Mr.  Williams  swings  the 
victims  over  his  shoulder  like  a  demon  in  the  illustrations  to  the 
Ingoldsbg  Legends ,  and  goes  home. 

We  shall  now  own  that  we  have  a  horrid  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Williams.  As  for  Mr.  Codings,  he  is  true  Birmingham ; 
but  what  if  Mr.  Wdliams  be  a  Tory  in  disguise?  Hideous  rumours 
say  that  there  are  many  Tories  in  the  Reform  Club,  and  persons  of 
a  speculative  turn,  perhaps  taking  the  hint  from  Mr.  Froude’s  im¬ 
mortal  owl,  have  been  heard  to  argue  the  point  whether  the  well- 
known  excellence  of  the  Reform  Club  cook  is  due  to  this  Toryism, 
or  whether  the  Toryism  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  cook. 
Now  supposing  that  Mr.  Widiams  is  a  Tory,  how  could  he  better 
serve  his  disgraceful  party  than  by  this  little  letter  in  the 
Times ?  Mr.  Codings  is  illogical;  some  people  (but  that  is 
harsh)  would  say  immoral.  But  he  baits  his  swim  liberally. 
All  the  small  squatters  in  esse  are  to  keep  what  they  have  got,  and 
all  the  small  squatters  in  velle  are  to  have  the  land  of  the  big 
squatters.  But  Mr.  Williams  sets  the  whole  class  of  small 
squatters  against  him  by  threatening  them  with  immediate  and 
ruthless  eviction,  comforting  them  only  by  a  dubious  chance  of 
“  larger  holdings  ”  some  time  or  other  afterwards.  Mr.  Williams 
says  he  knows  something  of  the  country.  We  can  only  say  that, 
if  he  thinks  this  kind  of  promise  will  console  any  small  English 
peasant  or  squatter  for  a  certain  expulsion,  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  countryman.  Then,  too,  the  vigour  and  precision  of 
Mr.  Williams’s  theories  about  the  wickedness  of  extending  the- 
Statute  of  Limitations  are  admirably  calculated  to  unite  in  defence 
of  the  Land  Laws  as  they  stand  all  manner  of  classes  and  persons 

who  might  have  remained  comparatively  apathetic  if  the  crusade 

against  ^landlords  had  been  mapped  out  less  vigorously.  For 
it  is  clear  that,  if  Mr.  Williams’s  viewrs  are  carried  out,  not  merely 
landowners,  but  a  multitude  of  persons  who  derive  title  or  user 
through  landlords— farmers,  holders  of  accommodation  land, 
market  gardeners,  besides  tenants  of  houses  in  vast  numbers,  shops,, 
stables,  sheds,  outbuildings— will  be  subject  to  great  annoyance 
and  in  many  cases  to  positive  loss.  There  is  at  present  remarkably 
little  enthusiasm  in  any  English  breast  for  the  communes  to  the 
establishment  of  which  Mr.  Williams  looks  forward  with  such 
hope  and  confidence.  To  have  a  strip  of  his  garden,  the  ground 
that  his  back  kitchen  is  built  on,  the  meadow  in  which  he 
pastures  his  cow,  the  detached  stable  in  which  he  keeps  his  cart 
and  horse,  suddenly  transferred  to  a  local  Board,  with  a  probable 
raising  of  rent,  a  certainty  of  fuss  and  disturbance,  and  a  great 
possibility  of  being  turned  out,  is  not  likely  to  be  delightful  to 
gardener  "  or  cowkeeper,  small  tradesman  or  villa  resident.  All 
these  good  folk  Mr.  Williams  has  made  recruitable  for  the  aimy 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  very  good  twenty  minutes’  work  for  the  land¬ 
lords’  cause  the  writing  of  his  letter  may  be  said  to  have  been. 

In  him,  then,  and  "in  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  we  have  two  very 
pleasing  young  lions  of  Chamberlainism.  Mr.  Codings  s  roaring 
exhibit's  its  robust  and  logical  morality,  its  great  doctrine  respice 
finem  (which  has  here  a  special  applicability  because  of  the  little 
Latin  joke  about  it  and  the  recorded  fate  in  the  past  of  many 
good  people  who  only  meddled  with  other  people’s  property),  andi 
its  amiable  habit  of  sacrificing  everything  to  a  good  round  bait 
and  bribe.  Mr.  Williams,  when  he  wags  his  tail,  excels  in  dis¬ 
playing  its  practical  spirit,  its  charming  cocksureness,  and,  above- 
all,  the  paradise  of  litigation,  disturbance,  and  general  topsy-turvi- 
fication  which  it  holds  out  to  an  enraptured  British  public. 


EDMOND  ABOUT. 

THE  death  of  M.  Edmond  About  removes  from  French  con¬ 
temporary  literature  one  of  its  most  brilliant  representatives. 
The  loss  to  French  journalism,  though  great,  is  at  the  present 
time  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  stirring 
times  which  preceded  and  followed  the  fall  of  the  I.mpire.  It 
was  especially  at  the  time  when  a  monarchical  and  clerical  restora¬ 
tion  seemed  possible  that  English  readers  will  best  remember  the 
keenness  and  vigour  with  which  M.  About,  with  his  colleague, 
M.  Francisque  ISarcey,  conducted  the  -A IXC  Siecle  in  Paris. 
Every  day,  during  those  eventful  months,  was  full  of  surprises 
and  of  those  political  transformations  which  supplied  a  fertile 
theme  for  comment  to  such  an  intelligence  as  that  of  M.  About. 
We  can  recollect  no  instance  where  a  daily  paper  was  so  certain 
to  give  amusement  to  the  reader,  and  where  he  could  buy  wit  and 
sat?re  so  cheaply.  When  Bourbons,  Orleanists,  and  Republicans 
were  all  struggling  for  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  and  when  it  was  also  quite  possible  that  an  Imperial 
Restoration  might  be  brought  about,  the  changes  and  accidents  of 
political  life  offered  a  field  for  the  journalistic  talent  of  M.  About, 
which  the  more  settled  state  of  affairs  that  now  prevails,  in 
France  does  not.  Any  odd  contrast  in  a  political  situation, 
any  betise  on  the  part  of  a  public  man,  any  piece  of  bigotry. or 
pedantry  done  by  a  bishop,  any  of  the  thousand  unexpected  in¬ 
cidents  which  occur  in  times  of  stirring  political  conflict,  was 
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sure  to  catch  his  quick  eye  and  be  made  the  subject  of  his 
ready  wit.  He  never  attained  the  reputation  of  a  weighty 
journalist,  like  that  enjoyed  by  M.  John  Lemoinne,  but"  the 
XIXe  Siecle  was  certainly  more  amusing  reading,  and  in  those 
days  a  greater  political  power,  than  the  Ucbats.  The  gaiety  and 
vivacity  which  he  always  brought  into  political  controversy  were 
never  more  needed  than  when  France  was  suffering  from  the  deep 
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moral  depression  which  followed  the  war  with  Germany  and  the 
Communistic  outbreak,  and  when  the  future  seemed  for  a  time  to 
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be  as  ominous  of  evil  as  the  past. 

The  Times  informs  its  readers  that  Edmond  About  was  meant 
by  nature  to  be  a  novelist,  and  that  he  made  a  mistake  and  turned 
politician.  We  think  that  this  will  not  be  the  verdict  of  any 
careful  and  well-informed  criticism.  In  the  obituarv  notice  which 
that  paper  published  of  him  that  masterpiece  of  political  writing 
the  Question  Romaine,  is  termed  a  “pamphlet.”  It  is  a  solid 
octavo  volume  containing  more  than  three  hundred  pa°-es.  About 
was,  above  all,  a  wit  and  a  controversialist.  He  loved  the  kind  of 
s-iirnnsbing  to  which  political  life  affords  so  much  scope  to  a  man 
of  his  genius  and  temperament.  His  fame  with  posterity  will, 
we  believe,  rest  on  freaks  of  fancy  like  L' Homme  a  f Oreille 
Cassee  on  semi-political  novels  like  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,  and 
on  political  essays-serious  in  their  substance,  though  deli-ht- 
tullv  witty  in  their  style — like  La  Gr'ece  Contemvoraine  and  Za 
Question  Romaine.  He  was  a  man  of  many  ambitions  and  with 
many  sides  to.  Ins  character.  Born  in  1828,  he  had,  as  a  first  step 
m  his  education,  the  experience  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary'. 
iSo  doubt  his  youthful  recollections  pointed  many  of  the  shafts 
which  in  later  years  he  directed  against  the  Clerical  party.  Some, 
Ii  te 1. 1.  Renan,  who  have  gone  through  such  experiences  keep  up  a 
sentimental  interest  in  a  system  from  which  they  intellectually 
have  dissented.  But  in  About's  writings  we  see,  whenever  he 
touches  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  of  clerical  education,  re¬ 
miniscences  of  an  inquisitive  and  vivacious  boyhood,  such  as  nii°-ht 
weil  prove  troublesome  to  the  directors  of  a  Catholic  or  any  other 
school  \\  hatever  About  may  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
clerical  instructors  he  paid  them  back  with  interest  in  after  years. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  long  left  the  school  in  question,  he 
gained  .he  prize  which  enabled  him  to  finish  his  education  at  the 
Ecole  A  or  male,  and  afterwards  went  as  Professor  to  the  French 
Academy  at  Athens.  It  was  here  that  he  acquired  the  practical 
knowledge  vyhich  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  in  the  Gr'ece 
Contemporarne  and  the  Roi  des  Montagnes.  The  French  school  at 
Athens  was  founded  from  reasons  more  sentimental  than  scientific. 
It  was  pour  lire  les  classiques  sous  le  beau  ciel  de  la  Grece  ” 
rather  than  to  seriously  prosecute  archaeological  studies,  that  it 
was  at  first  established— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  was 
through  the  effect  of  phrases  such  as  this  that  the  founding  of 
such  a  school  was  made  attractive  to  the  French  public  The 
institute  has  prospered  and  done  useful  work,  and  among  its  good 
results  has  been  the  possibility  which  it  afforded  to  Edmond 
About  to  write  the  two  charming  books  which  associate  his 
name  with  Greece.  In  writing  of  Greece  About  was  able  to  be 
impartial.  He  had  the  love  of  the  country  which  any  man  of 
liberal  education  can  hardly  be  without,  balanced  by  the  quick 
sense  of  humour  to  which  the  contrast  between  the  andent  Greece 
as  we  figure  it  and  the  modern  Greece  as  we  see  it  cannot  fail 
to  appeal.  1  ho  contrast  was  far  stronger  thirty  years  ago,  when 
About  was  staying  in  Athens,  than  it  is  now.  '  Never  was  there 
a  more  witty  Philhellene  than  he.  He  loved  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  old  and  honoured  associations;  but  the  corruption  and 
charlatanism  which  then  prevailed  (and  still  to  a  large  extent 
prevail)  m  modem  Greece  were  to  him  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
satire.  Yet  both  in  the  Grice  Contemporaine  and  in  the  Roi  des 

the,re  1S,alwaf3  a  fund  of  just  observation.  They  read, 
both  the  novel  and  the  collection  of  little  essays,  like  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  lively  and  wide-awake  traveller  who  does  not  always 
give  one  the  literal  truth,  but  who  gives  it  on  the  whole,  and  gives 

etr  k  iThe  sub.9ta°tlal  accuracy  of  About's  account  of  Greece 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  Roi  des  Montagues  was  published 

andafXV^i  3nd  "T*  7e,ar3  later  the  capture  at  Marathon, 
colint  ,r  d8  b,®  murder  (when  no  sufficient  ransom  was  forth- 
no  meanf  80ma  LdS1,s}‘  tour‘3t*  showed  that  the  picture  was  by 

Stl.eTsof  UWraWnY.rh9  comPlicity  in  this  case,  ns  in  many 
others  of  Athenian  poliucians  with  their  friends  the  brigands  was 

thrill.' in  ®U8,pec.te^  .  lhe  8ame  ^ea  has  been  since  worked  out, 
kCt  bL\£L  '*?”  “?'«■  V  no»eli8ts.  It  i,  true  thM 
intn^l'  rr  f  f.u13  countrymen,  was  never  able  fully  to  enter 
nto  the  life  of  another  nation.  He  always  judged  foreign  coun- 

nth.mTi  ‘p  fX'lnt  °a  Vle^  ot' the  Boulevard.J  lie  was  only  reallv 
at  home  in  1  aria  ;  and  with  all  his  travels,  his  wide  reading  his 

intelligence,  and  his  fine  power  of  observation,  he  remained  unable 
to  unders  and  the  political  forces  of  his  time.  lie  saw  too  ex! 
clusivdy  the  ridiculous  side  from  which  hardly  any,  even  the  most 
ser  ous  cause  m  exempt.  As  he  looked  at  Greece  so  he  viewed 
Italy  and  Germany  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  mental 
characteristic  which  hindered  him  from  judgin'-  other  countri.-s 
impartially  prevented  him  even  from  Ally  understand^  lfij 

SThfe.  1  190ertain  thathls  lnUuence  did  no/grow  as  he  advanced 


One  paragraph  is  so  characteristic  of  About’s  style  that  it 
deserves  quoting  whole  Describing  the  youth  Lbn“  the 
Homan  nobility,  who.  then  had  all  careers  closed  to  them  either  by 
law,  custom,  or  etiquette,  he  writes  as  follows “  Un  beau 
matin  ds  ont  vingt-cinq  ans.  A  cet  age,  un  Americain  a  fait 
dix  metiers,  quatre  fortunes,  une  faillite,  deux  campagnes,  plaid, j 
un  pioces,  precho  une  religion,  tue  six  hommes  a  coups  de 
levolver,  affranchi  une  ndgressc,  et  conquis  une  ile.  Un  Wlais 
a  pass 6  deux  tmeses,  suivi  une  ambassade,  fondb  un  comptoir 
converti  une  cathohque,  fait  le  tour  du  monde,  et  if  les 
oeuvres  completes  de  Walter  Scott.  Un  Francais  a  rime  une 
V  c'a  le’.  e.c.nt  dans  deux  journaux,  re?u  deux  coups  d’epde,  essaye 
deux  suicides,.  contrarie  quatorze  maris  et  change  dix-neuf  fois 
d  opinion  politique.  Un  Allemand  a  balafre  quatorze  de  ses  amis 
intimes,  avale  soixante  tonnes  de  biere  et  la  philosophie  de  Heo-el 
chante  onze  mille  couplets,  compromis  une  servante,  fume"un 
million  de  pipes  et  trempe  dans  deux  revolutions.  Le  prince 
romain  n  a  nen  fait,  rien  vu,  rien  appris,  rien  aime,  vien  souffert.” 

wbbWk61’  P  .f  the  book  About,  talking  of  the  mendicancy 
which  then  prevailed  in  Rome,  tells  how  he  walked  one  day  alon- 
the  Corso  well  dressed,  and  asked  alms,  by  way  of  experiment" 
from  anybody  who  seemed  likely  to  give  them,  and’  how  he  collected 
severni  francs  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  The  chapter  on 
Antonelli  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  brou<dit 
to  light  since  Ins  death  fully  justify,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  the  strictures  which  the  gay  and  acute  critic 
passed  upon  him  at  the  time  when  the  late  Cardinal  was  one  of 
the  leading  personages  in  Europe.  In  Tolla,  which,  though  founded 
upon  an  Italian  book,  can,  as  every  reader  familiar  with  About's 
style  knows,  be  as  fairly  called  his  own  as  Moliere’s  Fourheries  de 
Scapin  is  the  work  of  Mohere,  About  developed,  in  the  form  of  a 
novel  most  pathetically  told,  the  theme  which  he  had  already 
given  in  the  Question  Romaine.  The  utter  rottenness  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Papal  rule,  the  intrigues  which  seemed  the  only 
occupation  of  the  educated  classes  (if  they  could  so  be  called),  the 
effete  state  of  the  whole  population,  high  and  low,  are  all  set  forth 

anybody  el  13  Cei'tamly  his  own>  and  not  borrowed  from 

Of  About's  purely  literary  works  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  always  charmingly  written,  and  are  sometimes  such  as  hardly 
any  living  man  could  have  produced.  His  various  novels  and 

critical  essays  dealing  with  Parisian  life  or  art  show  a  power  of 
ively  and  keen  criticism  which  every  reader  will  recognize.  It 
is  a  fault,  no  doubt,  in  the  works  that  they  are  seldom  entirely 
the  touch  of  vulgarity  which  disfigures,  for  instance", 
LeJSe~  dun  botaire.  About,  however  subtle  and  smart  as  a 
critic,  failed  always  in  getting  hold  of  his  subject  as  a  whole.  The 
v  ork  of  his  hie  has  consisted  in  giving  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
often  just  aperqus  on  the  questions  of  his  day,  and  of  also  affording 
much  wholesome  amusement  to  many  thousands  of  readers.  He 
was  not  a  great  novelist.  He  never  understood  the  human  heart 
as  Thackeray  or  Balzac  did.  He  never,  like  them,  went  down  to 
the  deep  foundations  of  human  nature.  But  few  writers  of  our 
time  have  been  more  exhilarating  and  suggestive. 

•  flWe  hav®  dwelt  more  fully  on  the  journalistic  and  political 
influence  of  About  rather  than  on  the  rest  of  his  writings  because 
we  think  that,  interesting  and  readable  as  all  his  work  is  his 
novels  will  not,  with  the  exception  of  th ojeux  d' esprit  above  referred 
to,  have  a  permanent  value  in  the  future.  There  is,  however  one 
personal  charge  as  to  which  we  wish  to  make  a  remark.  About  h as 
been  severely  blamed,  both  here  and  in  France,  for  his  complacency 

forWtbl8phe  and  fhe  zeal  which  he  afterwards  showed 

lor  the  Republic.  But  times  and  circumstances  must  be  taken 
mto  consideratmn  Between  1859  and  1866  the  French  Empire 

Put  1  0Wei',0rl  the  Co?tinent>  and  it  seemed  probable 

lWh  Napoleonic  dynasty  might  be  firmly  established  m 
1  lance.  Even  strong  opponents  ot  the  Empire  were  during  those 
years  thinking  whether  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  country 
did  not  override  the  dislike  which  they  felt  towards  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  gang  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  whether  it  was 
not  better  to  accept  what  was  bad  in  order  to  prevent  what  was 
s  Lat  T?  tbe,  .motives  of  About's  action  we  do  not 
pretend  to  saj  ;  but  we  think  that  somo  consideration  is  due  to 
those  who  supported  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  its  vices,  when  it 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  pursuing  a  large  and  geuerous  policy 
and  who  were  afterwards  undeceived.  In  those  years  nearly  every¬ 
body  in  I  ranee  was  found  to  shift  his  ground,  and  there  is  no 
leason  why  About  should  bo  made  a  scapegoat  for  errors,  if  they 

S”mpCatth  Le  8hared  WUh  a  **•  oV 


PR1  XCESS  GEORGE. 


ar*?  for  Gj;eec«  in  his  Grice  Contemporaine  and  in  hLs 

£d  L0  d,'\,f°r  Italy  in  hi3  Romaine 

and .  Tolla.  In  both  cases  the  novel  illustrating  the  social  life 

12:  c“Lt7 1  r d  ‘•rd  ^  S  uS 

,Iae  QW'on  Romaine  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ableet  and  the  most  entertaining  political  works  ever  written 


LA  PItI*CESSE  GEORGES  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of 
the  several  very  bad  plays  which  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
written.  Its  immorality  has  not  unnaturally  been  denounced,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  ask  what  the  Examiner  of  Flays  can 
possibly  refuse  to  license  after  having  passed  a  bald  translation  of 
\\ncef8e1  Gorges ;  but  we  ure  now  less  concerned  with  this  than 
with  the  fact  that  tho  piece  is  hopelessly  undramatic.  The  author 
declares  that  he  knows  no  immoral  plays,  only  ill-mado  ones  Out- 
complaint  against  the  work  is  that  it  is  ill-made.  The  characters 
are  all  either  utterly  contemptible  or  painfully  tedious  •  the  in¬ 
cidents  are  poor  and  tho  ending  is  ridiculous.  The  play  dTd 
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not  succeed  in  Paris,  with  all  the  power  of  a  Desclde  to  give  the 
character  of  Severine,  the  Princess,  life  and  passion  ;  with  the 
brightness  of  M.  Dumas’s  dialogue  to  aid,  and  with  the. possibility 
of  creating  some  interest  in  those  social  problems  which  do  not 
concern  an  English  audience.  How,  then,  wap  it  to  be  reasonably 
hoped  that  it  would  succeed  in  London  with  a  Sdverine  who 
i9  certainly  not  a  Desclee,  with  dialogue  vulgarized  and 
blunted  P  La  Princesse  Georges,  in  truth,  is  not  a  play  at  all, 
but  merely  the  study  of  a  wretchedly  weak-minded  woman  whose 
husband  is  false  to  her  in  circumstances  of  especial  baseness.  It 
is  elaborately  set  forth  that  a  woman  so  placed  can  do  little  for 
herself,  and  that  the  law  can  do  nothing  for  her;  furthermore, 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  forgive.  This  latter  proposition  will  be  held 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  husbands  offence;  and,  for 
the  rest,  who  cares  ?  There  may  be  English  wives  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Princesse  de  Birac;  but  they  are  not  so  common  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  a  dramatist  to  enlighten  them  with 
regard  to  their  duty  from  his  point  of  view  ;  nor  is  the  stage  the 
proper  field  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  their  enlighten¬ 
ment.  M.  Dumas  is  not  as  other  dramatists  are.  He  stands 
alone.  Whether  it  be  that  he  despises  the  tricks  of  M.  Sardou 
and  other  popular  writers,  or  that  he  lacks  either  patience  or 
ingenuity  to  compass  them,  his  plays  are  frequently  found  totally 
lacking  in  that  ingenuity  which  creates  interest.  He  is  a  self- 
constituted  moral  teacher,  whose  theses  are  generally  wrong 
they  must  be  so  often,  because  they  are  often  altogether  contra¬ 
dictory— and  whose  method  of  working  them  out  is  not  seldom 
both  wearisome  and  repulsive.  His  sentiments  and  ideas,  being 
his  own,  are  in  every  way  foreign  to  Englishmen.  A  play 
is  surely  ill-made  when  there  is  no  one  in  it  for  whom,  sym¬ 
pathy  is  created ;  and  wdth  whom  can  we  sympathize  in  La 
Princesse  Georges?  Not  with  the  wife,  so  abject  a  slave  in 
her  passion  for  the  husband  who  deceives  her,  whom  she  foigit.es, 
and  who  lies  to  her  the  moment  afterwards  while  vowing 
fidelity  and  gratitude?  Not  certainly  with  the  husband,  the 
ready  dupe  of  a  shameless  harlot?  These,  with  Sylvanie,  Com- 
tesse  de  Terremonde,  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  are  the  only 
characters  which  are  more  than  mere  outlines.  I  he  story  is 
too  generally  known  to  render  its  repetition  necessary ;  if  the 
reader  does  not  know  it,  he  loses  little,  ”lhe  whole  plot  points  to 
the  death  of  the  Prince  by  the  pistol  of  his.  mistress's  husband, 
who  has  learned  that  his  wife  is  faithless,  and  is  waiting  to  execute 
vengeance.  While  yet  Severine  and  her  husband  are  verbally  and 
physically  struggling  together,  he  desiring  to  go  and  face 
Terremonde,  whom  he  has  betrayed,  she  earnest  to  save  Ins  life,, 
the  pistol  shot  is  heard.  Terremonde  has  .  killed  another  of 
bis  wife’s  lovers,  “  le  mouton  du  sacrifice  d' Abraham,”  as  M. 
Dumas  in  his  expostulatory  preface  calls  the  victim.  “Tuerle 
prince,”  says  M.  Dumas,  “  cet  infidele  de  douze.  heures  qui.  peutet 
doit  etre  sauvo  par  l’amour,  eut  ete  une  complaisance  illogique,  un 
nature  grossiere,  jetees  a  quelques  temperaments  et  a  queiques 
appelits  qui  voudraient  voir  exterminer,  dans  le  rnonde  fictu,  ceux 
qu'ils  ne  peuvent  atteiudre  dans  le  rnonde  reel  Ce. denoument, 
indiome  de  l’art,  des  verites  acquises,  de  toi  ’ — this  is  his  “  Cher 
public  et  de  moi,  eut  ete  le  lendemain  parfaitement  gro¬ 
tesque.'’  We  are  not  in  the  least  convinced.  The  real  world  is  all 
very  well ;  but  on  the  stage,  besides  that  which  is  real,  we  want 
tnat  which  is  dramatic.  To  get  up  the  alarm  that  some  one  is  to 
be  shot,  and  to  shoot  a  man  who  has  passed  oil  the  boards  and  out 
of  memory,  wa3  found  equally  grotesque  at  the  Gymnase  and  at 

the  Prince’s.  .  .  . 

In  the  English  translator's  hands  the  neatness  of  the  original 
dialogue  totally  vanishes.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  epi¬ 
gram0  and  repartee,  but  in  the  ordinary  speeches.  Thus,  when 
Severine’s  mother  hears  that  the  Prince  has  drawn  out  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  daughter's  fortune,  the  translator  make9  her  say, 
“  And  Severine  is  always  talking  of  love  and  romance  !”  . How 

differently  does  this  sound  from  the  French.  “  Deux  millions  ! 
Et  Severine,  qui  ne  parle  que  de  son  amour.’  Hie  end  of  the 
second  act  is  equally  clumsy.  Severine  tells  Terremonde  that 
his  wife  has  a  lover.  “  Son  nom  ?  ”  he  cries,  “  Gherchez  !  is 
her  reply.  This  dees  not  satisfy  the  translator,  who  must  make 
his  Sdverine  answer  to  the  question  “Mho  is  lie  ?  “lour 
friend,  of  course!”  In  this  scene  the  Severine  of.  Mrs.  Langtry 
was  perhaps  at  its  best.  The  actress  is  very  deficient  in  emo¬ 
tional  power,  and  lacks  also  that  nice  sense  of  gradation  which 
is  so  valuable.  Thu3  when  Severine  has  pardoned  the  I  rince,  has 
consented  to  show  no  sign  of  wrath  when  called  upon  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  receiving  his  mistress,  she  suddenly  abandons  her 
teuder,  earnest  manner,  and  says  archly  and  playfully,  “  i  °n 
won't  take  her  into  corners  and  talk  to  her?”  I  he  speech  and 
the  style  of  its  delivery  are  alike  hopelessly  out  of  place.  Dis¬ 
appointment  was  also  created  by  Mrs.  Langtry  in  what  should  be 
the  strikin'7,  scene,  in  which  Severine  orders  the  Comtesse  horn 
the  house.”  We  do  not  dwell  upon  these  details,  as  they  may  be 
amended;  but  we  mention  them  because  they  show  the  want  ol 
that  dominating  force  with  which  the  true  artist  compeis  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect.  Mr.  Cogblan  made  the  best  of  one  of  the  most 
offensive  parts  au  actor  could  be  called  upon  to  play.  lie  lied  like 
truth,  which  is  the  chief  requisite  in  the  character  ot  Georges, 
Prince  de  Birac.  Mr.  Smedley  showed  quiet  humour  as  Victor, 
the  Prince’s  valet.  The  rough  but  not  ineffective  Sylvanie  of  Miss 
Koselle  is  the  only  other  performance  that  need  be  mentioned. 
La  Princesse  Georges  has  never  been  a  success  in  Paris,  and  there 
are  a  score  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  infinitely  less  successful  in 
England.  The  failure  is,  in  fact,  deservedly  complete. 


Mr.  Mark  Quinton’s  new  Olympic  play,  Ln  His  Poiver,  is  not 
destitute  of  rough  vigour  and'  ingenuity,  though  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  it  is  very  clumsv  and  conventional.  The  representation, 
in  which  bliss  Cavendish,' Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and 
Mr.  Grahame  take  the  chief  parts,  calls  for  no  special  remark. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILIvE  ON  TRADE. 

Tff HIE  necessity  for  opening  up  new  channels  of  trade  was  the 
JL  theme  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  speech  on  Monday  evening  to 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  need  is  felt  by  every 
country  in  Europe,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  motives  for  that 
policy  of  colonial  expansion  which  is  just  now  disturbing  the 
world  ;  but  it  takes  different  form  with  ourselves  from  that  which, 
it  assumes  in  Continental  countries.  Our  colonial  possessions  are 
already  so  vast  that  we  might  prefer,  could  it  be  done,  not  to  add 
immediately  to  their  extent.  It  is  only  in  self-defence  or  under 
the  pressure  of  overmastering  circumstances  that  we  annex  new 
territory.  Nevertheless,  great  as  is  our  desire  to  avoid  too  rapid 
and  wide  an  expansion  of  the  empire,  we  are  forced  every  now 
and  then  to  take  under  our  protection  some  new  bit  of  country  ;, 
and  it  was  a  rather  significant  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this 
course  of  conduct  that  a  member  of  the  Government  which  so 
loudly  professes  its  desire  to  scuttle  out  of  Egypt,  which  abandoned 
the  Transvaal,  and  which  refused  to  establish  peace  and  order  in 
Zululand,  should  hint  a  regret  that  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Cabinet 
refused  to  sanction  the  taking  possession  of  the  Congo  basin  ten 
years  ago.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  it  is  true,  admitted  that  Lord 
Beacon stield’s  Cabinet  was  only  following  the  established  policy  of 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
that  iu  his  opinion  the  refusal  was  unfortunate,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  no  more  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Berlin  Conference  than 
that  he  hoped  it  would  promote  the  object  ot  extending  the  markets 
for  our  goods.  For  obvious  reasons  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  refrained  from  all  reference  to  other  quarters  of 
the  world  in  which  markets  may  be  found  for  our  manufactures.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  at  least  as  promising  a  field  for  trade  as  the 
valley  of  the  Congo;  and  jet  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  colleagues  have 
compelled  the  Egyptian  Government  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  and. 
repeatedly  protest  that  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  reverse  the  evacuation.  Again,  both  in  Zululand  and  in 
Central  Asia  the  present  Government  has  deliberately  adopted  a 
policy  which  has  resulted  in  greatly  restricting  our  trade.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  ways  besides  annexation  by  which  the 
markets  of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world  may  be  opened  up ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  some  way  new  markets  must  be  secured 
or  our  trade  must  languish.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  more 
advanced  countries  will  grow  in  manufacturing  industry,  and  as 
they  so  grow  their  competition  will  be  felt  by  us  in  every  quarter. 
Our  exports  to  them  must  decrease,  or  at  the  best  must  remain 
stationary,  and  their  exports  to  U9  must  inevitably  augment.  It  is- 
only  in  the  more  backward  parts  of  the  world  that  we  can  find  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  our  goods,  and  when  the  fostering 
of  our  trade  is  in  view,  it  is  to  the  opening  up  of  these  markets  that 
tne  attention  of  the  commercial  world  and  of  the  Government  should 
be  mainly  directed.  In  the  figures  relating  to  the  Bradford  woollen 
trade  cited  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  we  have  evidence  of  what  has 
just  been  said.  The  imports  of  wool  from  Australasia  have  in¬ 
creased  immensely  during  the  past  ten  years ;  but  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  wool  has  remained  almost  stationary.  Continental 
countries  have  taken  from  us  so  large  a  part  of  the  imports  that 
the  quantity  retained  for  manufacture  at  home  is  little  larger  now 
than  it  was' ten  years  ago.  Net  in  the  interval  our  wealth  and 
population  have  grown  very  largely,  and  doubtless  so  has  also  ouu 
consumption  of  woollen  goods.  To  some  extent  the  demand  for 
woollen  goods  has  been  satisfied  by  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
goods,  composed  partly  of  silk,  cotton,  or  the  like  ;  but  largely  it 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  import  of  French  and  German  wares. 
In  other  words,  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  Continent  has 
improved  so  decidedly  that  the  Continental  woollen  manufacturers 
are  competing  actively  with  us  in  our  own  markets.  And  this 
must  continue  to  be  the  case  more  decidedly  in  the  future. 
Natural  aptitudes,  more  artistic  tastes,  and  the  manufacture  of 
liner  and  costlier  goods  will  in  regard  to  special  productions  give 
a  preference  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  over  our  own  in  our 
markets,  especially  for  the  wealthier  classes.  And  this  keener 
competition  on  the  part  of  foreigners  must  be  counterbalanced,  if 
we  are  to  hold  our  own,  by  extending  our  markets,  chiefly  in  th© 
more  backward  countries. 

There  is  another  way,  of  course,  in  which  our  markets  may  be 
extended — by  negotiating  commercial  treaties  with  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries.  To  some  extent,  as  we  have  said,  British  manu¬ 
facturers  have  lost  control  of  the  Continental  markets  because  of 
the  growth  of  industry  upon  the  Continent;  but  to  a  much  larger 
extent  the  loss  is  owing  to  the  adoption  ot  a  protective  policy  by 
the  several  Continental  countries.  As  these  countries,  however, 
desire  to  open  up  new  markets  abroad  for  their  manufactures  as 
well  as  to  retain  the  home  markets  for  them,  they  are  willing  to 
relax  somewhat  their  protective  policy  in  return  for  concessions 
on  the  part  of  foreign  Governments.  Where,  therefore,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  make  such  concessions,  we  may  be  able  to  open 
up  Continental  markets  by  means  of  commercial  treaties;  and 
happily  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Monday  evening  was  able  to  announce 
that  tliis  has  just  been  done  in  the  case  of  Spain.  It  will  be 
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recollected  that  in  December  1883  a  Convention  was  concluded 
with  the  late  Government  of  Spain,  but  that  it  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect.  Now,  however,  the  new  Government  has  revived 
the  agreement  then  entered  into,  and  we  hope  under  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  The  party  at  present  in  Opposition  originated 
the  policy  which  the  Government  seems  resolved  on  carrying  out, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  seriously  resist 
the  passing  of  such  legislative  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  understanding  effect.  Moreover,  the  Convention  two 
vears  ago  provided  that  mixed  Commissions  should  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  Customs  regulations,  and,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  the  provision  was  objected  to  by  Spaniards  as  giving 
foreigners  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  legislation  of 
Spain.  The  Customs  regulations,  however,  have  since  been  re¬ 
formed,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  states,  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and 
thus  the  necessity  for  mixed  Commissions  has  been  done  away 
with.  Altogether,  then,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Spain  will  encounter  much  less  opposition  than  the  old. 
But  the  arrangement  does  no  more  than  place  the  merchants 
of  this  country  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  merchants  of  other 
foreign  countries.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  considerable  gain.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  stated  that,  of  the  two  numbers  which  include 
the  principal  Bradford  goods,  the  reduction  in  the  one  case  is  from 
8  francs  to  a  little  over  francs,  and  in  the  other  from  5  francs 
to  somewhat  under  2  j  francs.  There  is,  therefore,  so  far  at  least 
as  woollen  goods  are  concerned,  a  very  considerable  reduction  in 
the  duties  imposed  on  British  imports;  but  the  duties  still  are 
very  heavy,  and  no  great  trade  can  be  expected  to  be  done  unless 
a  further  reduction  can  be  obtained.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  holds  out 
a  hope  that  something  more  may  be  obtained.  That  evidently 
depends  upon  the  concessions  which  our  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  in  regard  to  the  wine  duties.  Sir  Charles, 
while  pointing  out  that  hitherto  British  goods  have  been 
unduly  taxed  in  comparison  with  other  foreign  goods,  urged 
that  there  was  no  fixed  intention  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  deal  un¬ 
fairly  with  England.  It  may  have  been  politic  on  tbe  part  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  to  put  the  matter  so ;  but  less  responsible  persons 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The 
Spaniards  complain  that  our  wine  duties  are  unduly  favourable 
to  France,  and  unduly  unfavourable  to  Spain  ;  and  they  im¬ 
posed,  therefore,  on  British  goods  a  hostile  tariff,  in  the  hope 
of  compelling  us  to  reform  our  wine  duties.  Furthermore, 
England  being  the  greatest  of  manufacturing  countries,  there 
was  naturally  more  fear  of  English  competition  on  the  part  of 
Spanish  manufacturers  than  of  any  other  competition,  either 
European  or  American.  But,  while  the  differential  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  British  goods  were  intentional,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  more  favourable  treatment 
than  other  countries  if,  in  return,  we  gave  some  advantage  to 
Spanish  wines.  That  is  a  matter,  however,  not  easily  done. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  Spain  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  conceded  also  to  France  and  to  our  own  colonies. 
Moreover,  a  very  radical  treatment  of  the  subject  will  probably 
bring  forward  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  dis¬ 
tillers  which  may'  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  revenue. 
Altogether  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  and  thorny  one,  as 
is  proved  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Government  is  now  nearly'  five 
years  in  power,  and  yet,  while  pledged  from  the  first  to  deal 
with  the  question,  has  not  up  to  the  present  seen  its  way  to  do 
eo.  Yet  undoubtedly  Sir  Charles  Dilkc's  language  on  Monday 
night  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  at  last  some  means  have 
been  discovered  which  will  satisfy  Spain  and  yet  not  impose  too 
great  a  sacrifice  on  the  exchequer. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  also  announced  that  a  preliminary  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  with  Mexico,  and  that  negotiations  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  by  which  British 
trade  is  now  accorded  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  that 
country.  The  new  Greek  tariff,  too,  makes  concessions  to  woollens, 
though,  in  Sir  Charles's  language.  “  it  presses  w  ith  absurd  severity 
upon  cottons."  And,  lastly,  we  are  told  that  the  long  negotiations 
with  Turkey  are  progressing  favourably.  All  this  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  our  trade.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Spain,  Mexico, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  are  poor  and  backward  countries  with  small 
purchasing  power.  No  doubt  their  natural  resources  are  vast,  and 
with  good  government  they  would  rapidly  advance  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  But  for  the  present  w’e  can  hardly  hope  for  a  very  great 
extension  of  trade  with  them.  That,  of  course,  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  neglect  improving  our  relations  with  them. 
Although,  compared  with  the  whole  value  of  our  trade,  our  dealings 
with  those  four  countries  are  Small,  to  the  individual  merchants 
engaged  the  matter  is  as  important  ns  if  the  transactions  were 
much  larger ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  British  subjects  with¬ 
out  distinction.  \\  0  would  only  guard  against  too  sanguine  hopes 
being  formed  of  the  results  of  these  negotiations.  At  tho  same 
time  it  rests  largely  with  our  manufacturers  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  negotiations  nro  largo  or  small.  If  they  apply  themselves 
to  studying  tho  peculiar  requirements  of  each  country,  they  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  push  tbe  trade  very  considerably,  and 
gradually  they  may  oust  all  competition  and  get  the  control  of 
the  severul  markets.  In  wenlth,  skill,  machinery,  and  resources 
of  all  kinds  they  have  a  vast  superiority  over  t  heir  competitors. 
They  need  only  to  give  due  attention  in  order,  therefore,  to  beat 
their  rivals  and  to  establish  unquestioned  supremacy  in  those 
countries.  But  still,  whatever  may  be  done,  the  countries  are  too 


poor  and  backward  to  support  a  very  large  trade.  If,  indeed, 
Ministers  could  announce  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  or  still  better  with  the  United  States,  they  would 
have  done  something  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  trading  classes. 
And  their  achievement  would  be  greater  still,  could  they  induce 
our  own  colonies  to  exempt  British  goods  from  protective  tariffs. 


THE  BRITISH  CHESS  ASSOCIATION. 

IIESS-PLAYERS  should  be  practically  of  one  accord  in 
thinking  that  the  new  Association  which  held  its  first 
general  meeting  on  Tuesday  will  do  good  service  in  fostering  the 
game.  We  play  so  much  more  than  our  grandfathers  used  to 
play  that  something  in  the  nature  of  centralization  and  systematic 
direction  has  long  been  thought  necessary.  When  a  game  becomes 
thoroughly  national,  it  needs  to  be  organized  and  governed  as  a 
kind  of  national  federation  ;  and  chess  has  been  for  some  years  a 
distinctly  national  game.  The  credit  is  partly  due  to  the  Counties 
Chess  Association,  Mr.  Skipwortb’s  lusty  bantling,  which  evidently 
does  not  like  tbe  idea  of  being  crowed  down  by  its  London  rival. 
But  the  thing  required  is  a  national  organization,  and,  in  order  to 
be  national,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  any  institution  that  it 
should  strike  root  in  and  ramify  from  the  metropolis. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  might  well  have  included  chess  in  tbe  list  of 
games  wbicli  be  glorified  a  few  nights  ago  before  the  festive 
cyclists,  and  which  have  received  a  remarkable  development  since  he 
left  bis  nursery — assuming  for  the  moment  that  Sir  Charles  was  once 
young  enough  to  grace  a  nursery.  It  is  not  only  in  athletics  that  the 
nineteenth-century  Englishman  has  displayed  his  love  of  recreative 
sport ;  and  we  are  happy  to  think  that  the  better  encouragement 
of  our  national  pastimes  is  by  no  means  exclusively  due  to  such  of 
us  as  are  more  muscular  or  less  intellectual  thau  the  average  mau. 
At  any  rate  the  culture  of  chess  keeps  pace  with  that  of  cricket, 
and  its  popularity  equals  in  its  own  arena  the  popularity  of 
bicycling  and  tricycling.  Good  amateur  players  are  now  reckoned 
by  hundreds  where  they  were  lately  reckoned  by  the  dozen,  and 
the  demand  for  a  central  association,  in  which  local  clubs  and  indi¬ 
vidual  players  may  have  a  voice  in  all  that  concerns  their  general 
interests,  is  a  natural  outcome  of  this  increase  of  numbers.  There 
has  been  a  Chess  Association  in  Germany,  we  believe,  for  some 
years  past ;  and  Germany  is  perhaps  the  only  country  which  can 
show  a  development  as  rapid  and  a  record  as  satisfactory  as  our 
own.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  English  Association,  when 
once  formed,  should  possess  a  wider,  and  what  Sir  Robert  Reel 
tickled  himself  by  calling  a  more  democratic,  constitution  ;  and  that 
this  is  thecase  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  bodies  with  each  other.  The  German  federation  of  clubs 
is  happy  under  the  Bismarckian  rule  of  a  gentleman  who  combines 
the  functions  of  president,  treasurer,  committee,  auditor,  and  hono¬ 
rary  secretary.  We,  in  our  methodical  fashion,  distribute  the 
coveted  honours  amongst  poet-laureates,  dogmatic  philosophers, 
embryo  party  leaders,  Parliamentary  free-lances,  and  past  masters 
of  the  art  of  chess. 

The  regulations  adopted  on  Tuesday  were  well  conceived  in  the 
first  instance,  and  were  unquestionably  improved  by  the  criticism 
to  which  the  meeting  subjected  them.  Ordinary  individual  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association  is  secured  by  tbe  payment  of  five 
shillings  a  year;  life-membership  implies  a  donation  of  three 
guineas.  Local  clubs  are  to  be  admitted  very  cheaply,  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  for  every  twenty-live  members.  This  is  less  than 
half  of  what  the  Council  had  suggested,  and  was  thought  by 
some  speakers  to  be  too  little  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  chess  clubs  include  members  to  whom  the  payment  of  an 
additional  sixpence  is  a  matter  for  consideration  ;  and  the  central 
body  does  well  to  remove  every  assignable  objection  against  affili¬ 
ation.  It  is  possible  that  some  clubs  will  begin  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  newly -constituted  authority,  and  one  prown- 
cial  representative  showed  himself  very  restive  on  Tuesday  night 
because  the  annual  fixture  for  the  tournament  was  not  left  to 
be  decided  by  lot,  all  tbe  counties  drawing,  and  London  being 
reckoned  as  a  county.  We  incline  to  think  that  prelimi¬ 
nary  difficulties  and  jealousies  will  disappear,  and  that  the 
Association  will  eventually  rest  upon  a  firm  and  broad  basis, 
with  no  important  club  omitted  from  its  roll.  If  in  tbe  meantime 
tbe  old  C.O.A.  takes  a  further  lease  of  life,  and  holds  its  tourna¬ 
ments  in  the  provinces,  at  any  rate  during  the  years  when  the 
B.C.A.  meets  in  London,  no  one  need  grudge  it  this  deliberate  and 
dignified  process  of  self-extinction.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  honorary  memberships  of  the  new  body  will  provo  to  bo  a 
source  of  strength  or  of  weakness.  We  aro  to  be  introduced  to  a 
limited  number  of  people  with  diplomas,  styled  “  Chess  Masters," 
and  to  a  further  limited  number  of  problem  composers,  players 
of  end  games,  and  so  forth,  who  will  have  tho  proud  privi¬ 
lege  of  winding  up  their  signatures  with  tho  letters  F.B.C.A. 
This  may  please  sonio  members  of  a  class  notoriously  avid  of 
honourable  distinction,  and  it  will  probably  hurt  no  one,  unless 
it  bo  the  masters  and  fellows  themselves.  It  might  bo  wise  to 
begin  this  new  dispensation  of  diplomas  by  conferring  the  first 
degrees  on  professors  of  some  of  the  ninety-five  unorthodox 
methods  of  playing  chess,  which  were  enumerated  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  redundant  leisure  not  very  long  ago.  If  the  proposal 
were  a  wise  one,  it  would  survive  that  test;  and,  if  not,  nobody 
would  be  a  penny  the  worse. 

Special  interest  on  various  grounds  was  manifested  in  the  match 
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on  Monday  last  between  tbe  St.  George’s  and  the  City  of  London 
Club,  which  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  latter  by  twelve  games  to 
eight.  The  success  was  practically  due  to  the  second  half  of  the 
City  team,  which  includes  several  young  players  of  considerable 
promise.  At  the  same  time  the  West-End  club  would  be  fully 
warranted  in  challenging  the  victors  to  a  return  match  before  the 
year  is  out. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

ri'IHE  old  master  of  the  year  is  Mabuse.  The  picture  which 
JL  has  come  to  tbe  Acadeiny  from  Castle  Howard  is,  in  every 
way,  magnificent.  Most  people  know  Mabuse  only  by  his  later 
work,  or  by  such  pictures  as  the  three  children’s  heads  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  Mr.  Scharf  would  identify  as  Princes  of  the  Danish 
family  ;  but  in  Lord  Carlisle’s  picture  the  Italian  influence  -which 
acted  so  unfortunately  on  Mabuse  and  Van  Orley  and  others  of 
the  school  is  unfelt.  The  words  of  Dr.  Waagen  are  perfectly 
true  when  he  says  of  Mabuse  “  in  this  picture  he  successfully 
rivals  the  two  most  celebrated  contemporary  painters  in  the 
Netherlands,  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Quentin  Matsys.”  The 
group  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  lovely,  and  some  of  the 
angels  are  equally  graceful ;  many  of  the  male  figures  are  more 
or  less  grotesque,  but  the  King  who  is  kneeling  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  has  a  fine  manly  appearance,  and  is  probably  intended  for 
the  portrait  of  a  patron.  The  ruins  among  which  the  numerous 
figures  are  disposed  have  the  picturesqueness  of  incongruity,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  “  gothic  ”  feeliDg  about  them.  The  dresses, 
especially  that  of  an  attendant  of  the  black  king,  Balthazar,  are 
rich  and  finished  to  a  degree  rare  even  in  those  days,  and 
in  the  early  Flemish  school.  The  design  of  the  golden  cup 
which  Jasper  presents,  and  which  bears  his  name,  is  just  such  as 
is  sometimes  seen  in  old  engravings  by  Schbngauer  or  Israel  van 
Meckenen.  The  king’s  name  is  on  the  lid  of  the  cup,  Iaseae. 
The  Catalogue  wrongly  gives  it  as  Caspar,  which  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  as  it  is  still  marked  “  under  revision.”  Fortunately 
for  his  fame  the  artist  has  signed  the  picture,  not  once  only,  but 
twice,  or  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  attributed  to  another 
master,  Memling,  perhaps,  or  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  “  Jan 
Gossaerf’is  written  in  gold  letters  round  the  Ethiopian  king’s 
cap,  and  reminds  us  that  “Mabuse”  is  a  French  corruption  of 
Maubeuge,  the  name  of  the  painter’s  birthplace.  It  is  now  in 
Northern  France,  but  was  then  in  Flanders.  The  Castle  Howard 
“  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ”  is  in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  Dr. 
Waagen  observed  in  1835  that  it  looked  “  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
but  yesterday.”  Half  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  it  still  looks  new 
and  fresh. 

Had  Mabuse’s  masterpiece  not  been  in  the  gallery  more  atten¬ 
tion  would  have  been  bestowed  on  Mr.  Maple’s  “  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin.”  It  is  attributed,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  to  Van  Eyck, 
but  has,  in  our  opinion,  little  look  of  his  work,  at  least  as  it  may 
be  seen  in  our  National  Gallery  and  at  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  fine  and  interesting  picture,  worthy  of  careful 
examination,  especially  with  a  view  to  finding  the  painter’s  name. 
The  high  priest  who  officiates  wears  a  bishop’s  mitre — Wycliffe 
talks  of  the  “Chief  Justice  and  bishops  of  Jerusalem” — and 
resembles  in  other  points  figures  in  one  or  two  pictures  of  the 
same  school  at  the  National  Gallery.  The  figure  ot  the  Madonna 
is  ungraceful,  and  some  of  the  ladies  attending  on  her  look  like 
portraits.  The  disappointed  suitors  have  very  finely  painted  but 
rather  grotesque  faces.  One  of  them  wears  a  plaited  beard,  hung 
with  bells.  In  the  background  are  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  ^ 
youth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  lives  of  Joachim  and  Anna.  These 
secondary  pictures  are  cleverly  introduced,  and,  somehow,  do  not 
look  out  of  place.  Altogether,  this  fine  work  deserves  more  notice 
than  it  seems  to  have  received. 

These  two  great  pictures  put  everything  else  in  the  same  room 
into  the  shade.  But  several  others  are  worthy  of  exami¬ 
nation.  Mr.  Locker's  “Virgin  and  Child,  and  Saints,”  by 
Raflaelino  del  Garbo,  is  a  very  brilliant  little  work.  The  portrait 
of  Philip  Beroaldus,  by  Borgognone,  is  interesting,  as  is  Lord 
Lothian’s  Dello  Delli,  “The  Triumph  of  Love.”  Mr.  Willett 
sends  twelve  examples  from  the  curious  frieze  of  the  Gonzaga 
Palace  at  St.  Martino,  near  Mantua.  Twelve  similar  heads  were 
exhibited  last  year.  They  are  not  equal  in  interest,  but  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  lifelike  and  characteristic.  Lord  Lothian's 
Botticelli  is  of  the  usual  type,  being  circular  and  representing 
“  The  Madonna  and  Child.”  There  are  many  other  early  Italian 
pictures,  especially  those  lent  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Butler, 
which  are  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

The  great  room  contains  three  of  the  famous  Marlborough 
Rubenses,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  smallest,  the  very 
beautiful  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  others  are  “Lot 
escaping  from  Sodom,”  a  vulgar,  ugly,  but  vigorous  picture,  in 
outrageously  inharmonious  colour;  and  a  “Venus  and  Adonis,” 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the  inferiority  of  Rubens 
to  Titian  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  gallery  hangs  Lord  Lothian’s  grand  Van  Dyck,  “  Portrait 
of  Charles  I.” — a  picture  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Waagen.  The  King  is  on  a  grey  horse,  riding  through  a 
triumphal  arch,  with  curtains  on  either  side,  and  a  shield  of  arms 
on  the  ground  at  his  right  side.  The  head  and  face  are  fine,  the 
rest  of  the  picture  appearing  to  be  purposely  kept  down,  so  as  to 
look  almost  as  if  a  moonlight  scene  was  intended.  No  exhibition 
of  Old  Masters  at  the  Academy  would  be  complete  without  its 


“  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,”  by  Van  Dyck.  This  year’s 
portrait  is  lent  by  Lord  Jersey.  Two  very  interesting  pictures  are 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  by  Lucas  de  Ileere.  They 
evidently  at  one  time  formed  one  picture,  or  at  least  were  in 
one  frame.  The  background  is  formed  of  a  marvellously  painted 
piece  of  tapestry  bearing  the  Howard  and  Audley  arms.  Since 
they  were  separated,  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  has  acquired, 
probably  by  varnish,  a  deeper  tone  than  its  companion.  It  belongs 
to  Lord  Bravbrook.  The  lady  was  tbe  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  and  married,  first,  a  brother  of  the  ill- 
fated  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Her  second  husband,  the  Duke,  was 
equally  ill-fated,  as  he  was  beheaded  for  a  treasonable  design  to 
marry  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  portrait  of  the  Duke  is  lent 
by  Lord  Westmorland.  By  a  piece  of  extraordinary  stupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  hangers,  these  two  pictures  are  separated  by  a 
wholly  incongruous  portrait  of  “  Alva,”  by  Antonio  More,  and  all 
three  sutler  in  consequence.  Two  other  Mores  are  in  the  same 
gallery.  The  extremely  pleasing  pair  of  “  Children,”  lent  by  Lord 
Powerscourt,  probably  represents  two  little  princesses.  Their 
plump  healthy  faces  contrast  with  their  elaborate  and  stiff 
costumes.  The  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  from  Castle  Howard,  re¬ 
presents  her  unpleasing  features  to  the  best  advantage ;  the  necklaces 
and  pendants  should  be  copied  by  a  modern  jeweller.  A  similar 
splendour  of  ornament  is  on  a  small  picture  lent  by  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  fair  fat  German 
frau,  “  Margaret  Knoblauchin,”  by  Hans  Asper,  a  very  rare  artist, 
who  should,  perhaps,  be  described  as  Swiss  rather  than  German. 
Another  rare  artist  is  Wolfgang  Ilauber,  whose  portrait  of 
“  Anthony  Ilundertpfundt  ”  comes  from  the  same  collection.  Is 
there  any  authority  for  calling  Lord  Normanton’s  beautiful  Penni 
a  “  Portrait  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ”  F  Strange  to  say  Waagen 
attributed  it  to  Holbein,  but  he  also  objected  to  the  name.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  Holbein  ever  drew  such  shoulders. 
We  must  pass  by  a  large  Murillo,  a  small  and  inferior  but  ap¬ 
parently  genuine  Titian,  a  large  Francia,  and  turn  to  the  English 
pictures  on  the  south  wall.  The  finest  of  these,"  Squire  Hilliard,” 
by  Gainsborough,  we  have  mentioned  already.  On  either  side 
of  it  is  a  first-rate  Turner,  “  Old  London  Bridge,”  and  “  The 
Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,”  sketched  from  near  the 
eastern  end  of  old  Westminster  Bridge.  The  two  pictures  both 
in  subject  and  size  form  admirable  pendants.  The  first  is  lent 
by  Mr.  Bolckow,  the  second  by  Mr.  Gaskell.  Two  very  fine 
Reynolds  portraits  are  on  the  same  wall  with  several  others 
of  inferior  interest.  “The  Duchess  of  Ancaster”  is  lent  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Tucker  (does  the  Royal  Academy  ignore  his  title 
of  Somerset  Herald?),  and  represents  the  lady  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mme.  d'Arblay.  The  portrait  of  “  Mrs.  Musters  as 
Hebe  ”  is  disappointing.  There  is  too  much  red  in  the  picture 
for  harmony,  and  the  whole  idea  and  design  are  too  theatrical  for 
the  present'day.  There  used,  not  thirty  years  ago,  to  be  a  “  Table 
of  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses”  in  every  almanac,  but  the 
present  generation  will  probably  conclude  on  seeing  this  picture 
that  Ilebe  was  a  handsome  young  lady  who  kept  falcons. 
Hogarth's  “  Southwark  Fair  ”  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and 
will  give  the  visitor  half  a  day’s  labour  if  he  tries  to  unravel  the 
whole  composition.  It  is  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  Van  Dyck’s  fine  portrait  of  the  “  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  and  her  Three  Children  ”  is  from  Blenheim.  The 
two  boys  are  represented  in  an  incomparably  finer  picture  in  the 
Music  Room  at  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent. 

The  Second  Gallery  contains  some  fair  Dutch  pictures,  among 
which  a  Rembrandt  lent  by  Mr.  Tucker  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  It  represents,  almost  in  a  monochrome  of  brown,"  Tobit  and 
the  Angel.”  “  The  Sick  Lady,”  by  Jan  Steen,  is  one  of  three  or 
four  pictures  of  a  physician’s  visit,  by  various  artists.  For  the  rest 
we  may  name  an  Ochterveldt,  a  dark  forest  scene  by  Van  der  Neer, 
some  flower  pieces,  and  an  admirable  Cuyp  lent  by  the  Queen. 
Passing  out  into  the  First  Gallery,  we  come  to  some  more  Sir 
Joshuas.  The  finest  by  far— indeed  the  finest  of  this  master  in 
the  exhibition — is  the  portrait  of  Lady  Rothes,  the  wife  of 
Bennet  Langton,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  lady  stands 
with  her  left  hand  extended,  costumed  in  the  robes  of  a  peeress, 
and  is  most  dignified,  and  even  imperious.  The  portrait  of 
Langton  himself  is  far  from  being  as  fine..  James  Ward’s 
“  Lioness,”  crushing  a  crane  with  her  left  paw,  in  a  landscape  so 
wildly  mountainous  that  it  looks  like  the  sea,  completely  kills  a 
dead  lion,  by  Landseer,  entitled  the  “  Fallen  Monarch,”  which 
hangs  directly  opposite.  There  are  several  Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys,  Morlands,  and  other  works  by  well-known  artists ;  but 
we  have  probably  noticed  enough. 

At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  great  interest  has  been  excited  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Richard  Doyle.  Many  of  them 
are  of  a  character  so  grotesque  as  to  defy  criticism.  There  was 
also  a  certain  weakness  in  the  sketches  of  the  later  period  of 
the  artist's  life.  But  every  one  is  interested  to  see  early  sketches 
from  Punch  and  the  very  beautiful  and  very  comic  pictures  in 
which  Doyle  so  cleverly  satirized  the  “great  Gothic  revival.” 
Some  of  these  last,  for  colour,  delicacy,  and  picturesque  effect, 
might  be  cuttings  from  an  illuminated  manuscript,  while  they 
have  a  humour  and  generally  pervading  funniness  wholly  modern 
and  peculiar.  A  proof  impression  of  the  title-page  of  Punch, 
without  letterpress,  makes  the  modern  collectors  of  woodcuts 
envious,  and  there  are  also  some  early,  and  apparently  alternative, 
designs  which  were  not  engraved. 
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ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 

A  MORE  disadvantageous  position  in  point  of  time  and  of 
famous  contemporaries  has  perhaps  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  composer  than  that  in  which  Schumann  found  himself  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  On  the  one  side  the  dazzling  personality 
of  Mendelssohn,  a  very  embodiment  of  charm,  of  learning,  and 
of  ready-made  success ;  on  the  other,  the  more  subtle  but  scarcely 
less  fascinating  genius  of  Chopin,  whose  superlative  qualities  as  a 
virtuoso  were  enough  to  command  respect  for  his  amazing  origi¬ 
nality  and  innovations.  The  memories  of  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
and  Weber  overshadowed  him  ;  the  indomitable  energy  of  Wagner 
was  forcing  its  way  almost  in  his  footsteps.  These  were  con¬ 
ditions  to  discourage  any  but  a  man  conscious  of  his  own 
necessity,  and  certain  of  his  chosen  course.  Not  only,  however, 
did  Schumann  justify  his  own  courage,  hut  he  has  earned  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  world  of  music  by  being  the  first  to  welcome  the 
genius  of  Johannes  Brahms,  and  by  himself  supplying  the  link 
which  connects  our  greatest  living  composer  with  the  classical 
masters.  This,  too,  he  accomplished  without  any  striking  personal 
attractions  to  assist  him,  with  his  powers  as  a  virtuoso  irretriev¬ 
ably  injured;  hindered  at  the  outset  by  the  grave  drawback  of  an 
imperfect  musical  education,  and  by  the  waywardness  of  a  mind 
so  poetically  imaginative  as  to  be  more  than  usually  resentful  of 
dry  but  wholesome  theory.  Nor  does  Schumann  seem  to  have  been 
naturally  endowed  with  that  spontaneous  facility  which  in 
Schubert  almost  took  the  form  of  hard-earned  learning,  aDd 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  actual  workmanship  and  manipulation  of 
hi3  ideas  were  concerned,  rendered  the  technical  mastery  of  theory 
superfluous,  though  it  undoubtedly  injured  his  sense  of  proportion. 
The  facility,  it  is  true,  came  to  Schumann  later  in  life,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  one  great  composer  native  to 
Vienna,  whose  genius  and  charm  came  home  to  Schumann,  as  it 
did  later  to  the  world,  with  all  the  force  of  an  unexpected  revela¬ 
tion.  May  it  not  have  been  the  very  sense  of  his  own  position,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  at  that  time  overpowered  by  the  influence 
of  Mendelssohn,  which  fanned  the  flame  of  his  affection  for 
Schubert,  himself  the  victim  of  the  all-engrossing  genius  of 
Beethoven  ?  However  that  may  he,  we  have  at  any  rate  to  thank 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  revelation  of  Schubert’s  genius,  and  for  the 
beginning  of  the  systematic  excavation  of  his  manuscripts  which 
ha3  been  carried  out  so  far  (perhaps  a  little  too  far)  in  our 
own  day. 

In  considering,  and  as  far  as  possible  classifying,  Schumann's 
compositions,  we  are  chiefly  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  four  works  in 
different  departments  which  are  more  or  less  the  landmarks  of  his 
position  as  a  creative  artist.  They  are  the  Pianoforte  Fantasia 
in  0  major  (Op.  17),  the  D  minor  Symphony,  the  third  part  of 
the  music  to  Faust,  and  the  opera  Genoveva.  “  The  first  of  these, 
though  perhaps  not  as  faultless  in  point  of  structure  as  it  might 
be,  and  somewhat  too  orchestral  in  its  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
to  satisfy  purists,  still  remains  the  most  daring  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  passionate  romance,  tempered  by  due  respect  for  form, 
which  has  been  made  since  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  We 
are  inclined  to  claim  for  it  the  highest  position  since  the  Opus  1 1 1  A 
of  Beethoven.  No  work  of  anything  like  equal  force  appeared  in 
the  interval  between  the  years  of  grace  1822  and  1836,  which  saw 
the  births  of  these  two  works  so  widely  different  in  idea  and 
so  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  piano ;  to  name  any  work 
written  purely  for  that  instrument  which  has  appeared  since  that 
date  with  a  tithe  of  its  influence,  imaginativeness,  and  in¬ 
dependence  would  puzzle  even  the  blindest  admirer  of  Liszt. 
'Ihe  Symphony  in  D  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  more  under 
the  head  of  an  experiment — an  experiment  bold  enough  in  concep¬ 
tion,  but  justified,  as  lar  as  its  own  fate  is  concerned,  bv  success. 
Here  again  we  have  a  work  which  has  had  no  worthy  successors 
in  its  own  line.  The  symphonies  of  Brahms,  it  is  true,  are  better 
orchestrated,  more  solid,  perhaps,  and  more  perfectly  constructed 
on  their  own  lines;  but  Biahms  has  gone  back  to  Beethoven  for 
his  model,  and  the  lourth  Symphony  of  Schumann  remains  a  solitary- 
specimen  of  its  own  kind,  albeit  a  pure  classic.  Its  peculiarities, 
briefly  speaking,  are  twofold;  a  unity  of  all  four  movements  both 
in  form  and  idea  (“  in  cxntm  Satze,”  as  he  himself  described  it), 
and  the  use  of  a  single  short  sharp  rhythmical  phrase  as  the  centre 
pivot  of  the  whole.  In  this  latter  respect  it  may  lie  characterized 
as. the  furthest  point  yet  attained  in  the  symphony  on  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  basis,  first  suggested  by  Beethoven’s  C  minor  and  I’astoral 
.Symphonies,  and  first  established  in  hi-  seventh  Symphony  in  A. 

.  bether  or  not  the  D  minor  Symphony  has  famous  successors  on 
its  own  linc9,  it  will  remuin  an  enduring  monument  to  its  author’s 
powerful  originality. 

In  the  scenes  from  Faust  we  meet  with  Schumann  in  his 
most  poetical,  most  philosophical,  and  most  unequal  moods.  But 
this  last  characteristic  may  be  confined  to  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the.  work.  .  Inking  the  third  part  ns  a  separate  com¬ 
position,  as  indeed  it^  was,  we  may  unhesitatingly  accept  the 
dictum  of  fjchunmnus  latest  biographer,  that  it  is  the  com- 
posei  s  masterpiece.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  com- 
posed  in  1848,  it  appenrs  simply  marvellous  as  a  specimen 
of  what  must  then  have  been  “music  of  the  future,”  now 
happily  of  the  present.  The  purity  of  its  style,  the  absence 
oi  all  straining  alter  effect,  and  the  admirnblo  grasp  of  the  poet’s 
intention  continue  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  classics  of 
the  century.  In  the  criticism  and  appreciation  of  the  opera 
Genoveva  few  musicians  or  critics  have  quite  hit  the  mark.  The 
reason,  however,  may  not  be  far  to  seek ;  they  have  probablv  never 
teen  it  on  the  stage.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  Golo  is 


frequently  described  as  too  infamous  to  enlist  sympathy.  Such  a 
point  of  view  would  be  only  justified  by  condemning  the  play  of 
Hamlet  because  the  King  is  an  illimitable  scoundrel,  or  of 
Othello  because  Iago  is  a  villain.  Golo  is,  in  fact,  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  But  his  actual  crime  proceeds  from  a  sudden 
impulse — too  sudden,  perhaps,  for  a  theatre-audience  to  grasp — 
and,  therefore,  his  first  song  has  been  wrongly  condemned 
as  dramatically  false.  A  distinct  blot  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
piece,  however,  is  the  lack  of  a  scene  of  retribution  between  the 
husband  and  the  traitor.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by  a  trait  of 
tender-heartedness  in  Schumann,  which  was  as  great  a  testimony  to 
his  character  as  it  was  destructive  (dramatically  speaking)  to  his  plot. 
We  will  not  go  the  length  of  many  critics  in  saying  that  Genoveva 
must  live  by  its  musical  beauty  alone.  There  is  far  too  much 
genuine  human  interest  of  the  deeper  and  purer  kind,  too  much 
of  that  extraordinary  power  of  depicting  the  love  of  husband  and 
wife  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Beethoven’s  Fidelio,  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  forgotten,  even  upon  its  dramatic  merits.  Its  real 
fault  is  a  dread  of  over-done  effect,  a  morbid  fear  of  the  least 
approach  to  the  faults  he  saw  and  censured  so  severely  in 
Meyerbeer  ;  and  the  result  has  been  detrimental  to  the  effect  of 
the  situations  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain — a  shortcoming  less  easily 
condoned  by  the  public  than  by  the  musician.  But  its  blighter 
qualities,  and  its  many  points  of  marvellous  dramatic  power,  are  too 
readily  passed  over  by  musicians  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  pianoforte  score  ;  chief  among  them  the  passage,  almost  heart¬ 
rending  in  its  effect  and  yet  produced  by  the  very  simplest 
means,  where  Siegfried  receives  from  Golo  the  lying  letter  which 
tells  the  dishonour  of  his  wife.  The  entry  of  Margarethe,  in 
Act  I.,  and  her  sudden  appearance  in  the  Jinale  of  Act  II.,  are 
scarcely  less  powerful;  and  the  song  of  the  two  retainers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  act  is  a  masterpiece  of  subtlety  and 
weirdness.  In  considering  Genoveva  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  opera,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
■was  written  in  1847,  and  is,  therefore,  practically  a  contemporary 
of  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser,  and  that  it  was  produced  on  the  stage 
before  Lohengrin  saw-  the  light.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
it  may,  as  far  as  dramatic  principles  go,  be  classed  certainly  not 
below  those  two  works  as  a  pioneer  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
opera.  As  compared  with  them,  it  suffers  in  point  of  dramatic 
power,  but  bears  the  palm  in  musicianship,  in  purity,  and  in  the 
absence  of  monotony.  As  far  as  “  continuous  melody  ’’  is  concerned, 
it  goes  further  than  either  of  Wagner’s  works,  a  certain  degree 
further  than  Tannhiiuser,  and  a  great  deal  further  than  Lohengrin. 
Of  recitative  there  is  but  little,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  nearly 
always  merged  in  the  ai'ioso  form,  which  Wagner  subsequently 
carried  to  such  perfection  in  the  Meister singer.  More  than  this, 
it  has  had  its  effect  on  the  history  of  the  operatic  stage  by  being 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  only  German  opera  of  our  day,  not 
written  by  Wagner,  which  has  achieved  a  really  musical  and 
dramatic  success,  Goetz’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  In  spite  of  the 
groans  of  the  purists  and  the  anathemas  of  the  Wagnerites,  the 
day  will  yet  come  which  will  see  Genoveva  in  its  proper  place 
upon  the  German  stage  beside  Fidelio  and  the  Meister  singer. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  Schumann’s  position  as  a  critic, 
we  may7  without  fear  of  contradiction  point  to  him  as  the  pattern 
of  what  a  musical  censor  moruin  should  be.  The  abolition  of  all 
meretricious  effect,  the  encouragement  of  true  artists,  old  or 
young,  weak  or  strong,  such  was  the  religion  of  his  pen.  A  bright 
spot  indeed  in  the  chequered  history  of  criticism — an  example  which 
might  well  have  incited  to  better  ways  and  nobler  methods  the 
bulk  of 

Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers. 

But  the  good  seed  has  mostly  fallen,  we  fear,  on  very  thorny 
ground  ;  and  we  need  not  go  far  to  see  some  startling  specimens 
of  the  reverse  of  Schumann's  principles  of  criticism  ;  if,  indeed, 
such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  trash  which  disgraced  the 
pages  of  English  newspapers  of  his  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural 
that  a  few  of  the  successors  of  these  would-be  savants  who 
have  lately  been  exposed  so  mercilessly  should  resent  any  such 
publication  of  the  almost  penal  follies  of  their  kind.  “Robert 
Schumann  has  had  his  innings,  and  been  bowled  out— like 
Richard  Wagner.”  The  umpire,  however,  has  decided  that  the 
bowler  sent  a  no-ball  at  both  those  famous  wickets ;  and  it 
was  merely  an  ocular  delusion,  which  we  trust  for  his  sake  was 
but  temporary,  which  made  him  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
his  underhand  slows  had  dismissed  the  players.  “  Pompous 
swagger,”  “  affectation,”  “  disdain  of  form,”  “  the  gaspings  of 
a  dying  fish,”  such  are  the  pleasing  epithets  with  which  these 
masters  of  all  that  pertaineth  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art 
strove  to  belabour  .Schumann  and  his  work.  Fortunately  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  storm.  Even  if  he  had  lived  to  see  the  frantic 
attempts  made  to  exterminate  him  and  his  work,  he  would 
have  di.  dained  such  impotent  attacks.  Like  most  great  men,  he 
knew  the  path  which  lay  before  him,  and  turned  not  to  right 
or  left,  either  to  gain  a  friend  or  to  appease  a  foe.  Ills  career 
ns  composer  and  as  critic  may  indeed  be  taken  as  the  best  example 
possible  to  our  younger  men.  Modesty  and  appreciativeness, 
such  were  his  salient  qualities.  We  fear  they  are  rare.  Too 
much  of  the  musical  criticism  of  the  present  day  has  the  fatal 
tendency  to  worship  commercial  success  nnd  to  decry  serious 
work  ;  to  discover  in  ephemeral  and  second-rate  productions  all 
the  qualities  that  can  force  them  down  the  throats  of  the 
willing  or  unwilling  public;  but  in  the  works  of  more  solid 
merit  to  seek  only  that  which  they  can  ridicule  or  censuro  with 
an  assumption  of  learning,  which  imposes  upon  the  public, 
however  transparent  it  may  be  to  the  artist.  Men  who  have 
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not  mastered  the  rudiments  of  musical  grammar,  nor  indeed 
of  the  English  language,  hope  by  an  occasional  quotation  from  a 
harmony  primer,  or  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  impertinent 
personalities,  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  the  one  and  their 
murder  of  the  other.  Truly,  as  Shelley  so  powerfully  wrote, 
“  These  wretched  men  know  not  what  they  do.  They  scatter  their 
insults  and  their  slanders  without  heed  as  to  whether  the  poisoned 
shaft  lights  on  a  heart  made  callous  by  many  blows,  or  one  com¬ 
posed  of  more  penetrable  stuff.  .  .  .  Miserable  man,  you,  one  of 
the  meanest,  have  wantonly  defaced  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  shall  it  be  your  excuse  that, 
murderer  as  you  are,  you  have  spoken  daggers,  but  used  none.” 

Hard  words,  but  now  universally  held  to  have  been  amply 
deserved  ;  and  yet  they  were  used  to  repel  an  attack  which  was  mild 
in  its  language  beside  those  which  assailed  one  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers  of  the  world.  The  lesson  is  an  obvious  one  ;  we  trust  almost 
against  hope  that  the  moral  of  it  will  be  read,  marked,  and 
digested,  and  that  a  day  may  yet  dawn  which  will  see  the  musical 
criticism  of  this  country  on  a  sound  literary  footing,  worthy  alike 
of  the  art  and  of  the  artists  whose  merits  it  has  to  weigh. 


HEX GLEIt’S  CIRCUS. 

OF  the  sustained  popularity  of  this  kind  of  entertainment  there 
could  be  no  stronger  evidence  than  that  presented  by  the 
large  and  appreciative  audience  which  nightly  gathers  in  the  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  building  in  Argyll  Street.  For  its  constructive 
adaptiveness  the  designer  of  Ilengler’s  Circus  deserves  very  high 
praise  indeed.  This  as  yet  can  hardly  be  accorded  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  entertainment  itself. 
The  few  tine  parts  cannot  save  the  whole  from  being  justly 
described  as  too  much  diluted  and  unsubstantial.  The  different 
performances  are,  however,  well  received,  and  general  satisfaction 
must  be  felt  at  the  whole  tone  of  the  entertainment.  The  first 
point  of  interest  in  the  representation  was  the  clever  way  in  which 
the  pony  “  Robin  ’’recovered  himself  after  becoming  bewildered,  and 
as  it  were  “losing  the  page”  in  his  lesson.  To  this  succeeded 
“The  Voltigeurs”  and  equestrian  exhibitions  by  “  Herr  Alexander.” 

Over  the  dashing  feats  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  on  a  b ire-backed  horse, 
ended  by  his  jumping  clean  over  the  animal,  the  house  grows 
justly  enthusiastic.  The  Modocs,  for  a  very  finished  perform¬ 
ance  with  Indian  clubs,  deserve  a  better  reception  than  they  get. 
A  variety  of  military  manoeuvres  are  well  executed  by  what  is 
called  “  L'Avant  Garde  des  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,”  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mr.  Hengler.  In  the  horizontal  bar  exercises  of  Messrs. 
Dezmonti,  Mora,  and  Horton  there  was  sterling  merit.  After  a 
tame  repetition  of  a  great  deal  already  seen,  “  The  Trachene 
Horses  ”  are  introduced  by  M.  Lorenz  Wulff.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  watch  these  beautiful  creatures  as  they  execute  a  variety  of 
movements  with  regimental  precision,  and  in  a  manner  so  cheerful 
as  to  suggest  that  they  have  graduated  under  a  system  in  which 
patience  and  kindliness  have  been  important  elements.  In  the 
“  h9ning  interlude”  the  Clown  Whimsical  Walker  shows  real 
ability.  By  simple  gestures  and  varied  facial  movements  he  makes 
himself  thoroughly  understood,  and  succeeds  in  drawing  very  hearty 
approbation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  clowning  we  may  add  that  the  harle¬ 
quinade  in  the  pantomime  at  the  Crystal  Palace  deserves  a  few 
more  words  than  we  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  it. 
It  is  unluckily,  as  we  have  noted,  “introduced  without  rhyme  or 
Teason”:  but  can  we  hope  ever  again  to  see  the  principals  in  the 
opening  really  “  transformed  ”  ?  Anyhow  it  is  arranged  by  a  true 
expert,  one  who  knows  what  pantomime  really  should  be — Mr. 
Yardley ;  and  both  in  conception  and  iu  execution  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  it  is  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  true  spirit 
and  tradition  of  art. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  SEALS. 

rnilE  education  of  what  are  called  the  lower  animals  is  cer- 
_L  tainly  making  progress.  Learned  pigs,  conversational  parrots, 
facetious  donkeys,  canaries  who  delight  to  make-believe  that  they 
are  dead  and  spring  up  again  with  increased  enjoyment,  humorous 
dogs,  and  satirical  elephants  are  familiar  to  all  who  care  to  observe 
the  intelligence  shown  by  what  somebody  has  termed  “our  poor 
relations.  ’  Till  lately  the  seal  has  generally  escaped  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  education.  lie  has  been  valued  commercially 
for  his  skin,  and  admired  sentimentally  for  the  pathetic  eye 
with  which  he  rivals  the  gazelle.  But  the  depths  ol  his  genius 
have  not  hitherto  been  disclosed.  There  are  now  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium  several  of  these  pretty  and  curious  animals, 
whose  feats  show  an  intelligence  and  a  capacity  for  being 
amusing  and  companionable  which  is  well  worth  notice.  They 
rincr  bells,  they  play  sundry  musical  instruments,  including  a 
drum  and  banjo,  and  they  sing  not  more  out  of  tune  than  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  sense  of  music  which  seals  possess  has  long 
been  known,  and  all  their  performances  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  are  accompanied  by  a  piano.  They  will  take  a  pipe 
and  smoke  it  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  country  rector  at 
his  own  fireside.  At  the  word  of  command  they  will  climb 
up  a  sloping  tlight  of  steps  and  take  a  headlong  plunge  into  the 
tank  below.  They  are  trained  to  play  tricks  on  one  another. 
One  will  pretend  'to  be  a  baby,  and  will  crawl  into  a  basket; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  i9  comfortably  settled,  another  will  come  up 
and  knock  him,  basket  and  all,  into  the  water.  When  a  little 


boat,  with  two  or  three  children  in  it,  is  set  afloat,  one  or  two 
of  the  seals  will  be  yoked  in  front  of  it,  and  will  draw  it  and  its 
cargo  round  the  pool.  A  doll  nearly  as  large  as  themselves,  repre¬ 
senting  a  drowning  man,  will  be  given  to  them,  and  they  will  swim 
round  with  it,  remaining  themselves  underneath,  but  holding  the 
head  of  the  figure  above  water  all  the  time.  They  will  fetch,  carry, 
and  retrieve  as  well  as  any  dog,  bringing  back  w'ith  equal  ease  a 
stick  thrown  into  the  tank  or  a  heavy  block  of  wood.  They  fire 
off  guns  and  pistols,  and  in  one  case  we  noted  especially  that  the 
six  barrels  of  the  revolver  were  discharged  with  regular  precision. 
Their  successful  achievements  are  rewarded  with  fish  to  eat ;  and 
with  the  seals,  as  with  other  animals  trained  to  perform  feats,  it 
is  found  that  kindness  is  the  best  school.  They  are  so  well 
educated  that  one  of  the  tasks  which  the  seal  has  to  fulfil  is  to 
swim  after  a  live  fish  thrown  into  the  water  and  bring  it  back  to 
his  master  unharmed.  Had  we  been  the  seal  we  might  have 
done  otherwise;  and  we  might  as  eyewitnesses  have  had  our 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  fact  here  recorded  had  it  not 
been  for  other  performances  in  which  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  legerdemain  on  the  part  of  the  showman.  The  most 
curious  experiment  of  all  was  the  “  Christian  Martyr.”  The 
seal,  enveloped  in  a  red  garment,  dived  into  the  tank,  and,  after 
struggling  in  the  water  for  one  or  two  minutes,  turned  round  on 
his  back  and  feigned  to  give  up  the  ghost.  When  he  came  again 
to  the  surface,  lie  must  certainly  have  enjoyed  the  applause  with 
which  he  was  greeted.  A  waltz  was  performed  in  the  water  by 
one  of  the  animals  to  the  tune  of  a  cracked  piano,  which  showed 
that  they  had  more  than  a  rudimentary  sense  of  music.  Perhaps 
if  the  music  had  been  better  the  seals  would  have  danced  with  more 
agility.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  performances  was  that  of  a  seal 
imitating  Captain  Boyton  crossing  the  Channel.  The  creature 
lay  on  its  back  with  a  flag  and  a  sail  in  its  tins,  and  quietly  sailed 
round  the  water.  The  show  is  well  worth  a  visit. 


“THE  ILLS  OF  GREECE.” 

(With  Apologies  to  Mr..  Justin  McCarthy.) 

IIE  ills  of  Greece  !  the  ills  of  Greece  ! 
That  last  of  nations,  once  the  first; 
Victim  of  snubs  in  war  and  peace, 

I  sing  the  latest  and  the  worst ; 

That  shameful,  abject,  base  affair 
At  Athens — Constitution  Square. 

The  Square  looks  not  on  Marathon, 

Though  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
W’hich  latter  fact  I  look  upon 
As  quite  enough  to  warrant  me 
Iu  heightening  my  poetic  tone 
With  a  quotation  little  known. 

And  I  will  further  add,  in  such 
An  awkward  situation  lies 
This  Square  that,  howsoever  much 

You  crane  your  neck  and  strain  your  eyes, 
You  cant  contrive  to  get,  I  wis, 

A  glimpse  of  “  sea-born  Salamis.” 

Maybe  it  was  her  King’s  offence 

To  make  Greece  eat  such  humble  pie 
In — by  pure  luck — a  square  from  whence 
You  cannot  Marathon  descry: 

Should  blame  on  him  be  rightly  laid, 
Consider  all  I  say  unsaid. 

But  if  our  Government  it  were 

Who  shamed  her  in  a  square  like  this, 
Which  might,  for  all  that  they  would  care, 
Command  a  view  of  Salamis  ; 

Then,  to  relieve  my  burdened  breast, 

I  must  indignantly'  protest. 

I  know  the  Athenian  p’liceman  well — 

He  has  his  failings  like  our  own ; 

But  no  Hellenic  constable 

Ever  to  me  has  rudeness  shown. 

Still,  take  it  if  you  like,  that  one 
Insulted  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Why  not  obtain  the  prompt  discharge 
Of  that  bad  tnan  and  end  the  case  ? 

Why  shame  and  humble  Greece  at  large 
Thus  vilely  in  a  public  place, 

Heedless  of  what  mav  bo  or  not 
Distinguishable  from  the  spot  f 

By  Marathon  and  Salamis, 

And  “  Scian  muse"  and  “  Samian  wine,” 
The  Pnyx  and  the  Acropolis, 

And  “  old  Anacreon’s  song  divine,” 

By  “  Suli's  rock  and  l’arga's  shore,” 

And  babes  that  “  Doric  mothers  bore  ” — 

By  all,  iu  fact,  that  I  just  now 
Can  recollect  of  Byron’s  song, 

I  solemnly  declare  and  vow 

I  hold  it  wholly  base  and  wrong 
To  visit  on  the  head  of  Greece 
The  bluudeis  of  the  Greek  police. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.* 

TTTE  -will  not  dwell  upon  the  extreme  want  which  has  long 

V  V  been  felt  of  a  good  biographical  dictionary,  because  every¬ 
body  is  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  everybody  therefore  will  welcome 
an  instalment  of  a  work  which  is  to  supply  that  want.  Of  dic¬ 
tion.!  -ies  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  speak  until  they  are — not  dead,  but 
finished;  for,  like  cathedrals,  they  are  liable  to  remain  as  splendid 
fragments.  Fifty  volumes  are  contemplated  as  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen’s  great  undertaking  ;  let  us  hope  that  we  may 
all  live  to  see  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  even  as  Dr.  Murray's 
Littre  anglais  gives  solace  to  those  who  want  to  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  word  between  A  and  Ant,  so  will  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  profit  those  whose  subject  of  inquiry  lies 
between  Abbadie  and  Anne.  We  miss  our  old  friends  the  sainted 
Aaron-and-Julius,  who  lead  off  the  Biographia  Britannica  of 
1778.  It  is  true  that  they  had  very  little  history,  and  that  that 
litth  was  doubtful ;  but  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  of  British 
birth,  they  at  least  saved  the  national  biography  from  beginning 
with  a  man  who  was  admittedly  born  near  Pau.  Not  that  any 
one  would  wish  to  apply  a  rigid  test  of  birth.  Kings  and  queens, 

“  aud  that  sort  of  people,”  always  belong  to  the  land  in  which 
they  or  their  house  reign ;  nor  could  any  one  propose  an  edict 
of  exclusion  against  non-roval  foreigners,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  would  keep  out  such  as  Archbishop  Anselm,  Earl  Simon 
of  Montfort,  and  Fletcher  of  Madeley.  On  the  other  hand,  birth 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  held  to  qualify  , 
a  man  for  admission,  even  though  his  life,  or  the  best  part  of  it, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  other  lands.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  of  course  [ 
finds  a  place  ;  so  does  Ealhwine  of  York  under  his  name  of 
Alcuin  ;  so  does  the  Jesuit  missionary  to  Brazil,  Father  Almeida,  ; 
under  which  name  is  concealed  the  identity  of  John  Mead,  a  , 
Londoner  born ;  and  so  in  due  time,  we  presume,  will  St. 
Boniface,  Sir  John  Ilawkwood,  Baron  Ward,  and  all  other  illus-  , 
trious  emigrants. 

To  criticize  to  any  purpose  such  a  work  as  this  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  till  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  time ;  for  the  usefulness  of 
a  book  of  reference  will  always  mainly  depend  upon  the  accuracy  | 
of  its  treatment  of  obscure  subjects,  where  all  but  a  few  special¬ 
ists  must  take  its  statements  on  trust.  The  essays  on  Addison, 
/Elfred,  Anne  Boleyn,  aud  other  people  of  mark,  to  which  most  j 
readers  will  turn,  and  on  which  they  usually  have  had  means 
of  forming  an  opinion,  are,  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
hardly  as  important  as  the  accounts  of  comparatively  incon¬ 
spicuous  men,  whose  history  has  in  most  instances  been  scraped 
together,  so  to  speak,  from  out-of-the-way  places,  where  few  are 
likely  to  search  for  themselves.  Glancing  over  the  pages,  we  can 
at  least  see  how  many  and  various  petty  celebrities  have  been 
gathered  into  the  net.  There  are  Abershaw  or  Avershawe,  Louis 
Jeremiah,  whom  mortals  call  Jerry  Abershaw  the  highwayman  ; 
Adam,  Jean,  the  reputed  authoress  of  “  There's  nae  luck"  about 
the  house”;  Ady,  Joseph,  he  who  always  know  of  “something 
to  your  advantage  ” ;  Aikenhead,  Thomas,  the  unhappy  lad  who, 
in  spite  of  his  recantation,  was  hanged  near  Edinburgh  for  the 
explosion  of  blasphemous  opinions;  and  Aitken,  James,  the 
incendiary  commonly  called  “  John  the  Painter.”  There  are 
Allardice,  Robert  Barclay,  well  kncwn  as  Captain  Barclay  of 
pedestrian  fame;  Allingham,  John  Till,  the  playwright,  who 
invented  a  tlying-machine  wherewith  he  succeeded  in  “fluttering 
about  his  rooms  like  a  dabcliick,”  and  who  “  further  distinguished 
himself  by  fighting  a  duel  in  a  turnip-field  with  one°of  his 
critics”;  Anderson,  John  Ilenrv,  “the  Wizard  of  the  North  ”; 
Andrewe,  Thomas,  who  served  in  the  Low-Countrv  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote,  for"  the  confusion 
of  a  lady  unknown,  a  poem  called  “  The  Unmasking  of  a  Feminine 
Machiavell,”  which  “  could  never  have  interested  any  but  a  few 
private  friends,  and  is  now  rarely  found  even  in  the  libraries  of 
collectors.”  There  is  a  spice  of  romance  and  mystery  about  this 
cavalier  of  fortune  and  his  feminine  maligner,  which  makes  him 
n  trifle  more  interesting  than  such  a  particle  of  the  literary  star¬ 
dust  as  Abdy,  Marin,  who  contributed  to  magazines  and  annuals, 
and  printed  eight  series  of  her  poems  for  private  circulation.  The  | 
biographer,  while  he  was  about  it,  might  as  well  have  told  us  of  what 
the  poetess  sang,  whether  of  war,  or  love,  or  religion,  or  wine,  or 
babies,  or  whatever  other  theme  may  befit  the  lyre. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  care  and  fulness  with  which  au¬ 
thorities  are  cited,  not  only  in  the  text,  but  in  a  list  at  the  end 
of  each  article.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of 
Mr.  Amos,  “  I  ersonal  information,”  or  “Personal  reminiscences,” 
appear  as  the  authority.  To  enter  upon  a  few  points  of  detail, 
it,  would  have  been  well  to  avoid  such  a  contraction  as  S.D.U.K., 
which  is  likely  to  perplex  foreigners,  and  even  Knglish-spe iking 
readers  beyond  the  four  seas— for  a  work  like  this  may  claim  to 
be  to  some  degree  of  international  interest.  There  should  also  be 
astern  prohibition  of  such  formulas  as  “described  by  a  recent 
military  historian”— “  his  character  has  been  elsewhere  de¬ 
scribed.”  In  a  few  years  the  “recent  historian”  becomes  the 
most  vague  and  irritating  of  references.  And  on  what  conceivable 
principle  have  the  /Elf-names— /Elfred,  /Elfgifu,  and  the  like- 
been  inserted  with  /E,  while  for  /Ethelstnu  we  are  referred  to 
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Athelstan,  and  for  all  other  /Ethel-cames  to  Ethel  P  We  observe 
that  there  is  no  promise  of  an  article  on  /Elfgifu-Emma,  though 
she  is  mentioned  in  one  place  by  her  double  name  and  in  another 
by  her  original  name  of  Emma  only,  under  which  she  ought  to 
have  a  notice,  with  a  cross-reference  from  /Elfgifu.  The  omission 
of  St.  Alban  is  remarkable,  unless  indeed  the  starting-point  has 
been  fixed  at  the  English  Conquest.  Otherwise  the  Protomartyr 
of  Britain  seems  as  well  entitled  to  a  place  as  Ambrosius  Aure- 
lianus,  “  about  whose  history  little  that  is  certain  can  be  extracted 
from  the  mass  of  legend  that  has  gathered  about  his  name.”  Still 
less  can  be  said  for  Aio,  a  monk  of  Crowlaud,  for  whose  existence 
the  sole  authority  cited  is  that  of  the  Historia  Ingulphi,  now 
treated  by  scholars  as  a  forgery  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteentli 
century,  but  which  the  writer  of  the  article  appears  to  take  for 
'  genuine.  By  the  time  the  Dictionary  arrives  at  In-,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  researches  will  have  been  made  into  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  real  Ingulf  (of  whom  no  genuine  historical 
writings  are  extant)  and  the  forger. 

As  a  point  of  verbal  criticism,  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
way  in  which  the  term  catholic  appears  to  be  employed  by  Mr. 
Tedder  in  his  article  on  Acontius,  a  sixteenth-century  "theologian, 
who  was  also  an  engineer  and  of  a  few  other  callings  beside. 
Concerning  the  Stratagemata  Satanes  of  Acontius,  the  biographer 
writes : — “  Orthodox  divines  have  objected  to  the  dangerously 
catholic  spirit  displayed  in  this  book,  and  the  writer  has  been 
styled  Arian,  Socinian,  and  even  Deist.”  From  these  charges, 
of  which  the  biographer  admits  that  of  Arianism,  and  from  the 
mention  almost  in  the  next  breath  of  “  Acontius’s  heterodox 
religious  opinions,”  it  is  evident  that  catholic  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  modern  slang  sense  of  “broad,”  latitudinarian,  liberal,  &c., 
which  is  quite  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  sixteenth-century 
theology,  or  wherever  technical  accuracy  is  required.  In  his¬ 
torical  writing,  Orthodox  and  Catholic,  when  put  in  opposition, 
are  the  epithets  respectively  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches  ;  and  theologically  as  well  as  historically,  Catholic  and 
Arian  are  incompatible.  Turning  to  another  contributor,  it  is 
hardly  in  good  taste,  nor  does  it  convey  any  clear  idea,  to  write 
that  A  Heine,  author  of  the  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  “  carried  on 
a  work  of  evangelising  after  the  old  model  of  Galilee.”  The  addi¬ 
tion,  “  For  this  he  was  cast  into  prison,  charged  at  sessions,  fined 
and  browbeaten  and  made  to  suffer,”  is  claptrap  unworthy  of  a 
serious  historical  work,  from  which  one  expects  to  learn  in  plain 
words  what  Alleine  did,  and  wherein  he  contravened  the  law. 
But  Dr.  Grosart,  the  writer  of  this  and  other  articles  on  kindred 
subjects,  is  too  ready  to  gush  over  his  favourite  divines.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  the  description,  in  inverted  commas,  of  Henry 
Airay  is  originally  due  to  Dr.  Grosart  himself  or  to  some  other 
writer;  but  whosesoever  it  is,  there  is  no  excuse  for  reprinting 
such  a  rhapsody  as  this  : — 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  a  true  manhood,  but  softened  with  the  shy¬ 
ness  of  woman  ;  full  of  all  tender  charities,  but  bold  for  the  truth  ;  of  brain 
in  matter  all  compact,  and  not  unvisited  by  speculation,  yet  beautifully 
modest  before  “The  Word;”  gifted  with  “large  utterance”  in  thick¬ 
coming  words,  that  catch  sometimes  a  vanishing  glow,  as  of  the  light  sift¬ 
ing  through  opal  clouds  from  the  vision  behiud  of  Him  who  is  at  once 
their  grand  burden  and  informing  spirit. 

The  most  important  of  the  editor's  articles  is  that  on  Addison, 
which — except  for  the  carelessly  constructed  phrase,  “  Boileatt  .  .  . 
discovered  for  the  first  time  that  Englishmen  were  not  incompe¬ 
tent  for  poetry  by  a  perusal  of  Addison’s  Latin  verses  ”— is  a  plea¬ 
sant.  piece  of  reading  as  well  ns  a  valuable  biography,  and  worthy 
of  imitation  for  its  clearness  and  absence  of  verbiage.  Amongst 
other  interesting  points,  Mr.  Stephen  gives  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  authentic  form  of  the  story,  which  Miss  Aikin  rejected,  and 
Macaulay  accepted  and  defended,  that  Addison  put  an  execution 
into  Steele's  house.  Concentration  of  style  is  carried  to  a  some¬ 
what  startling  pitch  in  another  of  the  editorial  articles — that  on 
Thomas  Allen,  a  divine  who  exchanged  a  vicarage  for  a  less 
valuable  rectory :  — 

He  married  Dorothy  Plowman,  who,  disliking  the  exchange  of  livings, 
murdered  her  infant  son  and  cut  her  own  throat,  but  recovered,  and  was 
tried  and  acquitted  nt  the  next  assizes. 

In  the  notice  of  another  Allen  (William),  we  are  struck  by  the 
statement  that  “  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  introduced  to  Allen 
ns  a  model  quaker.”  Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  has  studied  the 
etiquette  that  prevails  among  Emperors  and  Quakers;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  social  rule  (for  which  we  may  refer  to  the 
authority,  amongst  others,  of  .Miss  Austen — see  her  recently 
published  letters),  Allen  should  have  been  introduced  to  tho 
Emperor.  The  article  on  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  also  by  the 
editor,  is  marked  by  a  not  unpleasing  current  of  quiet  humour. 
Professor  Creighton’s  name  is  a  guaranty  for  tho  excellence  of 
his  article  on  the  one  English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  his  contributions,  among  which  we  may  also 
call  attention  to  that  on  the  learned  Franciscan,  Adam  de  Marisco. 
The  biography  of  Pope  Adrian  is  followed  by  Mr.  Gairdner's 
account  of  Adrian  de  Gastello,  sometime  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrvsogonus,  who  1ms  the  credit  of  having 
survived  poisoning  by  Caesar  Borgia.  Mr.  Freeman’s  solitary 
contribution — the  niticle  on  King  /Elfred — is  a  valuable  piece  of 
historical  criticism,  though  it  is  with  regret  that  we  see  doubt 
cast  upon  the  time-honoured  story  of  tho  burnt  cakes.  His  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  the  genuineness  of  Asser,  upon  the  “hallowing”  of 
.-Elfred  at  Rome,  upon  tho  pretty  tale  of  tfie  hook  of  poems,  which 
is  important  as  bearing  upon  the  marriages  of  /Ethelwulf,  will  be 
found  of  much  interest;  and  the  pages  upon /El!  red's  literary  work 
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•will  be  specially  useful  as  giving  a  definite  idea  of  tbe  intellect  of 
the  great  West-Saxon,  who  is  too  often  regarded  only  as  a  shadowy 
and  mythical  ideal  like  King  Arthur.  The  Edwards  and  Henries  are 
yet  to  come ;  but  there  is  already  a  fair  company  of  royal  personages, 
from  rElla  the  first  Bretwalda  down  to  the  Prince  Consort  and 
the  Princess  Alice.  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  article  on  the  Prince 
Consort  is  a  panegyric,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  but  it  need  not 
have  been  so  long-winded  a  panegyric — with  laudations  upon 
Stockmar  into  the  bargain.  Prince  Albert  deserves  better  things 
than  to  be  eternally  writteu  about  in  this  Court  chronicler's  style. 
Four  Queens  of  the  name  of  Anne — Bohemia,  Nevill,  Boleyn,  and 
Cleves — fall  to  Mr.  Gairdner.  Of  these,  Anne  Boleyn  will  doubt¬ 
less  excite  the  most  interest.  Those  who  have  read  the  Prefaces 
to  the  State  Papers  will  not  find  in  it  much  to  surprise  them ;  but 
it  may  startle  such  as  still  cherish  the  sentimental  view  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  believe  in  the  tender  conscience  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr. 
Friedmann’s  recent  work  has  just  come  in  time  to  be  noticed  in 
the  list  of  authorities.  The  remaining  Annes,  consort  and  reg¬ 
nant,  receive  full  treatment  from  Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  who  also 
contributes  the  article  on  Alesius.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  bio¬ 
graphies,  Archbishop  Abbot,  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee :  Bishop  Andrewes, 
by  Canon  Overton ;  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  Canon 
Venables ;  and  Cardinal  Allen,  by  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper,  are  all 
of  interest.  So,  in  another  way,  is  Mr.  Holyoake's  enthusi¬ 
astic  account  of  Allsop,  ex-silkmercer,  stockbroker,  author,  and 
“  favourite  disciple  of  Coleridge  ” ;  but  it  is  difficult,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  warm  towards  philanthropists  who  are  described 
as  ordering — in  all  innocence,  of  course — the  bombshells  for  use 
in  a  murder-plot.  The  sad  history  of  Major  Andre  is  well  told 
by  Mr.  Garnett,  except  that  towards  its  close  there  appears  too 
obtrusive  a  desire  to  make  out  Washington  extraordinarily  praise¬ 
worthy  for  lacerating  his  private  feelings  by  hanging  Andre. 
Also  in  the  list  of  authorities  there  should  have  been  a  reference 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  MS.  account  (printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Lord  Mahon’s  History),  especially  as  it  contains  Clinton’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  himself  had  in  several  instances  yielded  to 
Washington's  intercession  “  even  in  favour  of  avowed  spies.” 

Mr.  Hunt  deals  with  one  modern  man — the  Prime  Minister 
Addington — and  a  crowd  of  Old-English  folk,  among  whom  King 
Edwy’s  Elgiva  (accurately,  iElfgifu,  wife  of  Eadwig)  may  be 
mentioned  for  the  care  with  which  the  growth  of  her  legendary 
history  is  traced.  But  Mr.  Hunt’s  chief  service  is  in  the  dis¬ 
entangling  and  sorting  out,  so  to  speak,  of  the  yEI  fries,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  Concerning  the  latter,  his  conclusion  is  that  yElfric 
Grammaticus,  Abbot  of  Ensham,  whose  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  has  made  him  a  kind  of  pillar  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  was  not  identical  with  either  of  the  archiepiscopal  Hill  fries, 
whether  of  Canterbury  cr  of  York.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  is  in  this  setting  straight  of  confusion 
among  namesakes,  for  even  if  its  conclusions  are  not  always  gene¬ 
rally  accepted,  it  is  a  gain  to  have  the  question  clearly  put  before 
us.  Thus  Dr.  Grosart  marks  off'  George  Abbot  the  Roundhead, 
and  Robert  Abbot,  another  Puritan  of  earlier  date,  from  any  of  the 
George  and  Robert  Abbots  connected  with  tbe  Archbishop’s 
family ;  and  by  combined  labour  some  order  is  brought  into  the 
chaos  of  mediaeval  scholars  and  theologians  named  Adam  and 
Alan  or  Alain. 

We  could  find  much  more  to  say,  and  when  we  had  said  it,  we  i 
should  not  have  gone  through  any  one  class  of  subjects.  Such  a 
work  as  this,  dealing  with  “  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,”  and 
carried  out  by  a  little  army  of  contributors,  many  of  them  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  their  special  subjects,  requires  another  army 
of  critics  and  readers  to  exhaust  its  interest  and  pass  judgment 
upon  it.  We  conclude  with  an  expression  of  hope  for  its  speedy 
continuance  and  completion,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers  for 
having  printed  the  present  instalment  in  a  volume  of  manageable 
size  and  shape 


MRS.  CALDERWOOD’S  LETTERS.* 

ALTHOUGH  these  letters  havo  been  in  print  for  some  forty 
years,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  available  to  the 
general  reader.  They  were  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club  for 
private  circulation,  and  copies  may  probably  be  found  in  public 
libraries  by  those  who  know  how  to  hunt  for  them,  and  in  the 
collections  of  bibliomaniacs.  Colonel  Fergusson,  whose  notice  of 
Henry  Erskine  and  his  Kinsfolk  has  been  very  favourably  received, 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  those  who,  in  an  age  of  post-cards, 
bad  handwriting,  and  hasty  generalizations,  love  to  read  of  toil¬ 
some  journeys  told  at  length,  and  obsolete  manners  and  customs 
hit  off’  by  a  racy  and  vigorous  pen.  Mrs.  Calderwood  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  connected  with  the  families  of 
Erskine,  Dalrymple,  Steuart,  and  others  well  known  in  Scottish 
legal  and  social  circles.  Her  great-grandfather,  Sir  James  Steuart, 
the  Provost,  was  a  stout  Presbyterian  with  nothing  fanatical  or 
extreme  in  his  views,  and,  like  many  other  moderates,  was  accept¬ 
able  to  neither  party.  Ilis  son  bought  the  estate  of  Coltness  and 
became  Lord  Advocate,  and  his  son,  again,  the  third  of  the  name, 
rose  to  be  Solicitor-General  and  was  the  father  of  Margaret  or 
Peggie  Steuart,  who  wrote  these  letters.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  married  Mr.  Calderwood  of  Polton,  son  of  a  Scotch  judge  who 
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had  taken  his  legal  title  from  his  estate.  By  the  marriage 
of  her  sister  Agnes  with  David  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Buchan, 
she  became  the  aunt  of  Thomas  Erskine  the  Chancellor,  and 
Henry  Erskine  the  poor  man's  defender  and  friend.  Mrs.  Calder¬ 
wood  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intellect ;  a  good  housewife  and  mother ;  and  the  mistress  of 
a  very  original  and  pungent  style.  Her  spelling,  no  doubt,  is 
not  faultless,  but  the  phrases  are  so  well  chosen,  the  epithets 
so  appropriate,  and  the  whole  diction  so  full  of  animation  and 
point,  that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  want  of  capacity  of  her 
instructors  and  the  defects  in  her  education.  Scott,  Miss  Fervier, 
Dean  Ramsay,  Lord  Cockburn,  would  all  have  been  charmed  with 
her,  and  she  must  have  been  so  entirely  in  her  place  in  good  Scotch 
society  that  we  could  find  fault  with  the  inexorable  fate  which 
took  her  to  Holland.  A  picture  of  Scotch  society  as  it  was,  not 
sixty  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  from  her  pen  would 
have  been  perfectly  delightful  to  those  who  wonder  how  their 
ancestors  dressed,  lived,  wrote,  and  talked.  But  as  good  or  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Calderwood’s  brother  Sir  James  Steuart, 
who  had  married  Lady  Frances  Wemyss,  got  involved  in  the 
“affair  of  the  Forty -five.”  When  the  Pretender  arrived  at 
Holyrood,  Lady  Frances  was  laid  up  with  the  small-pox  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  this  prevented  her  husband  from  retiring  to  his 
estate  of  Coltness,  which  was  the  politic  thing  to  have  done,  he 
was  compelled  to  embark  for  Holland,  and  he  was  subsequently 
excluded  from  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  though  he  had  not  taken  any 
decided  part  in  the  Scotch  Rebellion,  To  Holland  accordingly 
Mrs.  Calderwcod  followed  her  brother,  taking  two  sons  and  two 
servants  with  her  ;  and,  lastly,  her  husband — good,  easy  man — who 
appears  to  have  had  little  voice  in  the  matter.  The  letters  begin 
with  the  departure  of  the  fan  ilv  from  Polton,  and  if  we  lose  the 
descriptions  of  Scottish  manners  which  might  have  given  additional 
zest  to  Eob  Roy  and  Waverley,  we  gain  all  the  details  of  the  land 
journey  to  London,  the  transit  from  Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  housekeeping  at  Brussels  and  Spa. 

The  time  spent  on  the  great  North  Road  to  the  capital  was- 
less  than  we  should  have  thought  possible.  Leaving  Polton  on 
June  3rd  the  Calderwoods  reached  Hatfield  on  the  9th,  and  as 
we  make  out,  London  the  next  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  her 
host  Lady  Trelawney.  But  then  they  had  relays  of  post-horses, 
and  did  seventy-five  miles  in  one  day  from  Bawtry  to  Stilton. 
Many  things  appear  to  have  shocked  or  disappointed  the  authoress. 
Little  boys  played  at  ball  on  Sunday  in  the  “  piazzas  ”  at  Durham, 
for  which  in  Scotland  they  would  have  been  whipped.  The 
stupidity  of  the  post-bojTs  was  extreme.  One  man  only  knew  the 
local  squire  as  “  Sir  Carneby,”  without  any  surname  at  all.  A 
chambermaid,  Rachel,  wa3  about  the  only  intelligent  person  on  the 
line.  The  cattle,  though  abundant  and  of  various  colours,  showed 
as  little  intelligence  as  the  people,  which  was  explained  by  the 
level  character  of  the  country.  “  An  English  cow  does  not  see 
another  spot  than  where  she  feeds,”  whereas  on  the  Scotch  hills 
“  the  cattell  sees  what  is  above  and  below.”  Then  there  was  not 
sufficient  variety  in  the  scenery;  a  gentleman's  house  was  no 
better  than  his  tenant's,  except  for  being  smothered  in  trees ;  the 
churches  were  few,  or  “  thin  sown  ” ;  and,  though  the  roads  were 
good  and  horses  were  to  be  had  in  plenty,  wages  were  too  high  in 
London  and  there  were  no  manufactories  in  the  country.  London 
itself  was  rather  paltry  and  disappointing.  For  news  there  was 
“  a  lye  coined  every  day,”  which,  if  agreeable,  was  believed. 
There  were  cows  and  deer  in  Hyde  Park.  Vauxhall  was  a  vulgar 
entertainment.  The  Guards  looked  “pretty,”  in  the  sense  pro¬ 
bably  used  by  Evan  Dhu  to  Waverley.  Greenwich  Hospital  was 
a  ridiculous  fine  thing.  The  celebrated  Lady  Coventry,  one  of  the 
beautiful  Gunnings,  struck  Mrs.  Calderwood  as  a  pert,  supercilious 
hussy,  with  her  hat  pulled  over  her  nose  and  painted  over  her 
very  jawbones.  Miss  Pelham,  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  but  little  better;  and  Lord  March,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Queensberry  and  old  Q.,  might  as  well  have  run  away 
with  a  sheep.  English  meat  was  juicy  but  without  taste ;  and 
the  “  salmond  I  would  not  meddle  with,  for  it  cut  like  cheese.” 
In  a  very  short  time  Mrs.  Calderwood  had  had  quite  enough  of 
the  Londoners  and  their  low  spirits,  which  they  called  “  hipa- 
coudrvick  ” ;  and  she  was  glad  to  get  off'  to  Harwich,  tasting 
some  admirable  cyder  at  Manningtree  by  the  way.  From 
Harwich  she  made  a  fair  sea-journey  to  the  Brill  in  spite  of 
a  thunderstorm,  in  company  with  a  Presbyterian  minister,  two 
King's  messengers,  two  young  gentlemen  setting  out  for  the 
tour  of  Italy,  a  doctor,  a  Leeds  merchant,  and  Marinasa  the 
opera  dancer.  The  landing  was  at  Ilelvoetsluys,  and  thence 
in  four  hours  they  got  by  waggon  to  Rotterdam.  The  Dutch 
cleanliness,  the  Dutch  horses,  the  canals,  the  dairies,  the 
fresh  butter  not  oversalted  as  in  Scotland,  the  industry  and 
solidity  of  the  national  character,  are  selected  for  praise.  The 
only  fault  was  that  very  few  of  the  men  looked  like  gentle¬ 
men,  and  the  women  were  no  better  than  housekeepers  and 
chambermaids;  while  every  one  everywhere  just  looked  the  same. 
Shut  your  eyes,  and  they  were  “  all  so  like.”  Mrs.  Calderwood  is 
not  the  first  traveller  who  has  been  unable  for  some  few  days  to 
distinguish  between  Alphonse  and  Pierre,  between  Amir  Ali  and 
Mir  Jan,  between  Ilans  and  Fritz,  between  Govindo  and 
Gunga  Ram.  The  cattle  plague  could  not  have  been  unknown  in 
the  last  century,  for  “  nobody  chooses  to  eat  beef  in  Holland  at  pre¬ 
sent,  for  the  disease.”  Yet  in  the  next  sentence  we  are  told  that 
they  kill  the  cattle,  “  and  eating  them  does  them  no  harm.”  The 
Hague  seemed  a  pretty  town.  Mr.  Brown,  the  landlord  where 
they  lodged, after  two  years’  experience  “  had  hardly  got  any  Dutch.” 
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In  the  Highlands  to  this  day  a  true  Celt  will  tell  you  that  “  he 
has  got  no  English.”  Mrs.  Calderwood  was  shown  the  churches 
and  the  State’s  Chambers,  three  pictures  for  which  an  English 
peer  had  offered  20,000/.,  stables  so  clean  that  you  might  have 
eaten  off  the  floors,  a  coach  which  in  London  would  have  cost 
300/.,  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  and  paintings  on  which  Hol¬ 
landers  had  expended  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and 
Schevening  and  its  sand-hills,  through  which  all  the  winter  the  sea 
threatened  to  break,  to  the  inexpressible  terror  of  the  residents. 
From  the  Hague  she  went  by  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam,  which  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  description  of  Tyre  by  Ezekiel  the  prophet 
— “  the  riches  of  both  East  and  West  are  daily  pouring  in.” 
At  this  point  Colonel  Fergusson  has  judiciously  omitted  some 
fierce  denunciations  of  papistry  into  which  the  author  had  been 
betrayed  by  her  Presbyterian  education,  and  by  the  treatment 
experienced  by  her  grandfather.  The  track-scoot  or  Treykschut 
was  a  very  lazy  way  of  travelling.  You  could  see  little  except 
reeds  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  or  boats  laden  with  hay  and  peat 
and  herbs,  and  men  sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  hay.  At  Antwerp 
Mrs.  Calderwood  attended  mass,  at  which  the  priest  performed 
“  divers  antics  and  seemed  very  droll.”  She  also  visited  a  nunnery, 
and  found  that  some  of  the  inmates  were  Englishwomen,  wearing 
hot  uncomfortable  dresses  and  veils  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  lift.  As  she  left,  a  procession  went  through  the  town  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  author  like  others,  was  compelled 
to  go  down  on  her  knees,  which  she  thought  “  devilish  hard,”  and 
which  may  account  for  some  of  the  strong  comments  previously 
omitted  by  the  editor.  No  one  could  explain  at  first  what  the 
procession  was  about.  At  last  she  discovered  it  was  the  first  day 
cf  the  Kearmes  or  Kermes,  which  every  town  celebrates  with  a 
pr >cession.  In  spite  of  her  antipathy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mrs. 
Calderwood  approved  of  the  “  method  of  education  for  boys  and 
girls.”  They  were  thoroughly  taught,  properly  disciplined,  and 
constantly  supervised.  Girls  were  not  allowed  to  run  about, 
“giddy,  at  their  own  hand,”  or  “  to  go  to  public  places,”  unless  in 
charge  of  some  one ;  and  boys  were  “  under  a  sort  of  monastic  life, 
and  under  no  temptation  to' vice  or  idleness.”  The  town  of  Liege 
contained  seventy  convents  and  monasteries  and  fifty  thousand 
beggars.  It  was  also  a  place  “  where  foull  and  clevan  of  all 
nations  come.  ’  A  visit  to  the  Jesuits'  College  introduced  her  and 
her  husband  to  one  Father  Blair,  a  Scotchman  whose  father  had 
come  away  with  James  VII. ;  and  to  a  Howard,  who  by  his  face 
did  not  seem  to  have  “  renounced  the  world  and  the  flesh,  what¬ 
ever  he  might  do  the  devil.”  Father  Daniel  was  a  Scotch  pedant, 
who,  if  he  had  stuck  to  his  own  religion,  might  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  at  Dumfermline  or  a  pastor  ;  but  as  he 
was  bred  to  be  a  smuggling  merchant  or  packman,  he  changed 
his  faith  and  chose  a  life  of  study  and  idleness  among  “  the 
papaists.  ’  Laymen  wTere  so  quarrelsome  a  pack  at  Liege  that 
duels  took  place  every  day,  although  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  excommunicate  all  spectators  who  did  not  go  down  to 
“  rede  the  quarrel.” 

At  Spa,  also  a  pretty  place,  there  were  numerous  English  and 
Scotch  families.  Gambling  at  faro  was  very  general,  and  one 
young  gentleman  had  a  travelling  tutor  and  unlimited  credit  on 
his  father.  The  tutor  was  so  lucky  as  to  win  100/.  at  Brussels, 
which  at  Spa  he  quickly  converted  into  a  loss  of  4,000/.,  winning 
back  one  half  of  this,  giving  a  bill  in  Paris  for  the  remainder,  and 
then  qu'.etly  leaving  for  Italy.  But  the  young  gentleman  was 
sharp  enough  to  write  to  his  father  to  dishonour  the  bills.  The 
gambling  however  painful,  wa3  less  so  than  the  sight  of  mauy  \ 
gallant  Englishmen  obliged  to  seek  service  abroad  011  account  of  1 
their  religion  when  they  were  so  much  wanted  at  home.  Spa  was 
then  as  now  famous  for  its  japanned  toilet-boxes,  beads,  and  neck- 
laces.  But  at  this  point  .Mrs.  Calderwood  determined  to  go  to 
Brussels  end  set  up  house  there. 

The  last  five  chapters  are  mainly  occupied  with  life  at  the 
Belgian  capital.  Mr.  Calderwood,  asserting  his  own  views  for  once 
wanted  a  furnished  house.  Mrs.  Oalderwo  d  thought  they  had  better 
stAy  for  a  while  at  the  oberge  called  Le  Main  D'or — the  knowledge 
ot  gender  is  deficient  here — but  in  the  end  the  husband's  counsel 
prevailed;  and  alter  some  hunting  in  divers  unhealthy  or  unsuit¬ 
able  quarters,  a  large  house  was  chosen  in  an  elevated  situation  to 
which  scots  folk  could  climb  as  naturally  as  goats.  Hero  were 
grates  which  would  burn  coal,  and  though  the  walls  were  not 
papered,  nor  the  rooms  furnished,  the  rent  was  only  1 5/.  a  yei 
191  guilders.  lurnituro  was  procured,  a  contract,  was'si 


fear  or 
signed 


With  some  difficulty  as  the  lawyer  and  upholsterer  did  not  under 
aland  trench,  and  Mrs.  Calderwood’s  acquaintance  with  Ibis 
language  was,  as  wo  have  seen  and  as  she  admits,  not  profound. 
But  the  family  settled  down  and  lived  comfortably  in  spite  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  coins  which  has  perplexed  tourists  before  and 
since  that  date.  The  winter  of  1756  seems  to  have  been  propitious. 
The  water  was  good  the  streetsclean.and  the  greatsquare  seemed  four 
tunes  as  big  ns  the  Parliament  Close  or  square  in  Edinburgh.  There 
were  certainly  too  many  begging  orders  and  too  many  grand  proces¬ 
sions.  Taxes  to  the  Church  were  numerous,  but  living  reasonable, 
b owls,  partridges,  “  pidgeons,"  herrings,  butter,  all  cheap  and  excel- 
lent.  Candles  were  dipped  not  moulded,  and  wo  may  remember 
that  old  Milnwood,  in  Old  Mortality,  according  to  Mrs.  Alison 
Wilson,*  spak  something  we  could  11a  male  out  ubout  a  dipped 
candle  being  gude  enough  to  see  to  dee  wi\”  Mrs.  Calderwood’s 
religious  opinions  did  not  prevent  her  visiting  convents  and  seeing 
plays.  She  saw  one  called  The  Mistakes  in  ono  act,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  “  nothing  but  mistakes  of  messages  and  wrong  delivery 
of  letters.  I  kcu  came  a  Chinese  procession  or  masque.  The 


titles  of  the  foreign  nobility  amused  the  writer.  She  had  no 
patience  with  a  peerage  in  which  the  daughters  of  a  count  were 
all  countesses.  They  should  he  Countess  Marie  or  Countess  Anne, 
like  Lady  Fanny  and  Lady  Jane.  But  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
press  into  a  review  one  quarter  of  this  excellent  Scotch  lady's 
pithy  remarks  on  men,  manners,  constitutions,  politics,  and  house¬ 
keeping.  .  Colonel  Fergusson,  whose  notes  and  illustrations  are 
characterized  by  remarkable  accuracy  and  good  taste,  might  turn 
his  attention  to  Mrs.  Calderwood's  account  of  her  management  of 
her  husband's  estates  on  her  return  home.  In  a  factorship  of 
eight  years  she  laid  out  6,000/.,  a  large  sum  for  those  times,  and 
raised  the  rental  from  827/.  to  1,258/.  If  her  treatise  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Fergusson,  on  management  and  agriculture,  is  any¬ 
thing  like  her  journal,  it  must  he  worth  perusal.  We  conclude  a 
review  of  these  travels  by  borrowing  the  author’s  own  language,  that 
“  travelling  may  be  an  advantage  to  wise  men  and  a  loss  to  fools, 
and  the  weight  of  anybody's  brain  is  well  known  when  they  are 
seen  out  of  their  own  country.  The  proper  use  of  it  is  to  learn  to 
set  a  just  value  on  every  country  and  the  things  they  possess.” 


ANNALS  OF  TIIE  FRENCH  STAGE.* 

FT!  HE  principal  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Hawkins’s  interest- 
-L  ing  and  useful  hook  on  the  French  stage  is  a  fault  of  title.  In 
a  book  which  calls  itself  “  Annals  of  the  French  Stage  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Death  of  Racine,  it  must  necessarily  surprise  the 
reader  who  knows  the  subject  to  find  one  chapter  of  thirty-four 
pages  given  to  the  medireval  drama,  another  of  the  same  length 
devoted  to  the  Pleiade  period  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  rest  (consisting  of  three  hundred  pages  of 
the  first  volume  and  the  whole  of  the  second)  allotted  to  the 
history  of  the  stage  from  the  appearance  of  Corneille  to  the  death 
of  Racine.  Certainly  the  latter  period  is  not  overparted  for  its 
importance.  But  if  the  earlier  was  to  be  treated  so  rapidly,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  call  the  book  “Annals  of  the  French 
Stage  from  the  Rise  of  Corneille  to  the  Death  of  Racine,”  which 
is  what  it  really  is.  The  two  chapters  might  have  made  a  very 
fair  introduction  to  such  a  book,  but  it  is  an  evident  mistake  to 
call  them  “  annals  ”  of  a  period  of  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
in  parts  very  productive  and  suggesting  many  intricate  and  in¬ 
teresting  questions.  By  his  actual  title  Mr.  Hawkins  has  exposed 
himself  to  criticism  from  any  learned  devotee  of  the  medimval 
and  Renaissance  stages,  criticism  which,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  completeness  and  even  from  that  of  strict  accuracy,  he 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  supporting.  The  account  of  the 
earliest  period  has  some  vagueness  and  irrelevance,  the  account  of 
the  Jongleurs,  which  seems  to  be  de  rigueur  in  most  histories  of 
French  literature,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  drama, 
while  no  detailed  analysis  of  any  single  mystery,  miracle,  jeu,  or 
farce  is  given,  though  certainly  such  an  analysis  is  not  superfluous 
for  Mr.  Hawkins’s  probable  readers.  A  larger  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  would,  we  think,  have  showu  Mr.  Hawkins  that  the 
theory  of  the  superimposed  stages  cannot  be  universally  true,  and  the 
abundant  information  now  available  might  well  have  been  drawn 
upon  to  supply  more  details  and  render  more  “  factful  ”  (as  some 
writers  say)  a  sketch  which,  though  interesting  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  for  the  most  part  not  erroneous,  is  at  present  decidedly 
thin  and  vague.  The  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  drama,  though 
fuller  of  detail  than  its  forerunner,  suffers  in  the  same  way  from 
the  allowance  of  too  little  space  for  too  great  a  matter  ;  but  it 
presents  more  evidence  of  knowledge  at  first  hand,  and  we  have 
no  inclination  to  speak  ill  of  it.  In  reference  to  Alexandre  Hardy, 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  in  distinct  advance  of  most  of  his  French  pre¬ 
decessors.  We  shall,  however,  refer  no  further  to  this  early  part, 
considering  it,  as  in  reality  it  is,  a  mere  introduction  to  the  author’s 
proper  subject,  the  history  of  the  French  regular  drama  in  the 
time  of  its  three  greatest  exponents  in  classical  tragedy  and  in 
comedy. 

From  this  point  onwards  Mr.  Hawkins  has  a  fair  field  before 
him,  and  occupies  it  systematically.  Ilis  plan  of  putting  off  to 
the  end  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  play-writing  and  play-acting 
together  with  all  details  as  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  the 
prices,  (lie  times,  the  properties,  the  costumes,  the  ? manias  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  theatre,  is,  considering  the  annal  system  which  lie  has 
adopted,  almost  unavoidable.  There  may  bo' more  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  rather  artificial  device  to  which  he  has  resorted 
in  giving  this  information— the  device  of  taking  the  reader  with 
him  on  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  Comedio 
Frftn9ai.se  in  1689,  and  playing,  as  it  were,  the  part  of  cicerone  as 
to  the  things  that  are  seen  and  the  tilings  that  are  not.  Our 
picturesque  historians  and  the  reception  they  have  met  with  aro 
probably  more  to  blame  than  Mr.  Hawkins  for  the  selection  or 
borrowing  of  an  artifice  which  certainly  sacrifices  precision  to 
vivacity.  But  the  main  body  of  the  book  is  not  open  to  any 
objection  of  this  sort.  Beginning  from  the  debut,  of  Corneille  with 
Milite,  Mr.  Hawkins  follows  tho  history  of  the  Parisian  stage 
having  regard  to  his  selected  character  of  annalist,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  abundant  and  interesting  material.  His  plan  is  not  to 
take  separate  authors  and  deal  with  them  individually,  but  to  record 
the  important  productions  of  each  year  on  the  stage,  pausing  only 
when  necessary  to  notice  the  antecedents  of  each  new  actor  or 
dramatist  of  importance  as  he  makes  his  appearance  for  the  first 
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time.  Thus,  for  sixty  years  of  brilliant  literary  production,  the 
reader  is  carried,  by  no  means  unpleasantly  and  with  frequent 
refreshment  of  anecdote,  through  successive  stages — in  the  first  of 
which  Corneille  brought  the  classical  drama  to  its  height,  in  the 
second  of  which  Moliere  and  Ilacine  maintained  it  there,  while  in 
the  third,  after  the  death  of  the  greatest  of  French  comic  writers, 
and  during  the  singular  abstention  of  all  but  the  greatest  of  French 
tragedians,  their  feebler  successors  let  the  style  down  to  the 
pitiable  condition  in  which  the  eighteenth  century  found  it  at  its 
opening.  In  the  case  of  the  chief  plays  he  mentions  the  more 
important  parts,  noting  in  brackets  the  names  of  the  actors  who 
took  them.  With  regard  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  three  great 
dramatists,  he  indulges  in  a  little  detail  and  sometimes  in 
criticism.  This  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  intelligent  enough,  so  that, 
even  where  we  happen  to  differ  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  On  two  points 
only  we  think  that  be  is  seriously  wrong.  We  are  entirely  unable 
to  agree  that  the  Cid  “  would  have  gained  in  pathos  and  moral 
beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  probability,”  if  Corneille  had  sent  the 
heroine  to  a  nunnery  instead  of  to  the  altar,  like  Lope  in  the 
Estrella  de  Sevilla.  That  would  have  been,  as  Diderot  said  in 
another  matter,  the  pont  aux  dries,  the  obvious  resource  of  a 
dramatist  who  wanted  to  be  tragic  cheaply.  Corneille  knew  that 
the  Chimenes  of  real  life  consider,  and  not  unwisely,  that  a  live 
Rodrigue  is  worth  several  dead  fathers  ;  and,  as  he  always  had, 
and  as  Shakspeare  bad  when  he  made  Romeo  forget  Rosaline, 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  knowledge.  Yet,  again,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  Mr.  Hawkins  following  the  multitude  to  see 
in  Tartufe  hydras  and  chimaeras  dire  ;  “  terrible  pictures,” 
“deepest  mysteries,”  “awful  secrets  of  the  Cosmos,”  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  M.  Coquelin,  but  beyond 
doubt  he  has  done  good  service  by  recently  recalling  the  public 
mind  to  the  fact  that  Tartufe  is  a  comedy,  and  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  comedy-writers,  in  writing  comedy,  was  certainly  not 
likely  to  forget  to  aim  at  the  comic.  There  is  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritating  to  a  well-balanced  critical  mind  (Mr.  Hawkins, 
we  ought  to  say,  is  only  very  partially  chargeable  with  this  irri¬ 
tation)  in  the  perpetual  habit  of  making  out  that  all  great  men 
and  their  works  are  something  and  somebody  else,  that  Rabelais 
is  an  earnest  apostle  of  education  and  freethinking,  Shakspeare  a 
determined  opponent  or  a  determined  partisan  of  religion,  and  the 
like. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  a  digression  not  quite  fair  to 
Mr.  Hawkins.  His  survey  of  his  period — of  the  struggling  group 
of  tentative  dramatists  from  which  Corneille  emerged,  of  the 
rough  though  jovial  comedy  which  Scarron  brought  to  perfection 
only  to  be  succeeded  and  obliterated  by  Moliere,  of  the  triumphs 
of  Corneille  and  Moliere  themselves;  of  the  “Third  Poet’s  tread,” 
which  with  the  Theba'ide  surprised  Corneille,  if  not  Moliere ;  of 
that  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled  duel  in  which  the 
elder  tragedian  fought  so  unequal  and  yet  so  gallant  a  fight  against 
youth,  Court  influence,  fashion  and  time;  of  the  Epigoni  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  with  their  one  genius  Regnard,  and  their 
numerous  respectable  talents  all  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the 
three  great  dramatists  who  preceded  them — tire  survey,  we  say,  of 
all  this  striking  matter  could  hardly  be  uninteresting.  The  subject 
is  a  singularly  attractive  one,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  according  to  his 
scheme,  has  treated  it  with  evident  pains  and  with  considerable 
success.  It  would  have  been  an  improvement,  we  think,  if  he  had 
found  room  for  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  special  plays  at 
different  periods,  that  the  reader  might  see  how  as  tragedies 
Sophonisbe,  St.  Genest,  China,  Phedre,  Manlius,  as  comedies  Melite, 
Don  Japliet  d' Arminie,  Le  Misanthrope,  Lo  Joueur  differed  from  one 
another.  \Ye  are  not  recommending  these  as  individual  instances, 
but  taking  examples  at  hazard  of  the  different  stages  of  the  drama 
during  the  period.  En  revanche,  he  has  compiled  from  the  Freres 
Parfait  a  capital  chronological  table  with  the  most  famous  pieces 
of  each  year  noted. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  a  few  individual  slips  which  are 
worth  correcting  when  Mr.  Hawkins  has  the  opportunity.  No  one 
who  has  ever  undertaken  work  of  the  kind  is  unaware  of  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  absolute  accuracy  of  writing  and  even  of 
securing  rigid  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  printers,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  part  of  the  functions  of  the  critic  to  act  as  a  supernumerary 
and  perhaps  rather  exacting  “  reader.”  We  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  “a  forgotten  volume  of  Galantes  by  the 
Abbe  himself.”  Galantes  what  ?  “  He  proved  especially  popular 
as  medecins  ridicules,  in  which  he  would  recite,”  is  another  phrase 
which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Hawkins’s  revision.  By  printing 
continuously  the  famous  query  and  answer  in  Mcdce  thus — 

Que  vous  reste-t-il  contre  tant  d’cnuemis  ?  Moi ! 

without  any  indication  that  the  “  Moi  ”  is  the  reply  of  another 
speaker,  Mr.  Hawkins  has  run  the  risk  of  making  those  who  have 
not  read  the  play  (and  we  venture  to  think  that  no  very  large  number 
of  Englishmen  have  read  Medce),  take  it  for  a  flat  aud  unintelli¬ 
gible  boast  of  the  querist.  It  is  a  minor  point  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  is  not  “  contre  tant  d'ennemis,”  but  “  dans  un 
si  grand  revers.”  The  hapless  Madelon  and  Cathos  do  not 
“  call  their  maid  Almanzor,”  nor  were  they  likely  to  do  so, 
Almanzor  being  a  man's  name.  The  maid  is  Marotte  ;  Almanzor 
is  the  page.  “  Several  well-known  prccieuscs  such  as  Mdlle. 
Deskoulieres  [why,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Hawkins  always  use  the 
barbarous  Mdlle.  ?],  Menage,  Chapelain,  and  Ninon  d’Enclos,”  is 
again  awkward,  for  surely  Menage  and  Chapelain  were  not 
feminine.  Leltres  a  une  provinciate  is  a  curious  and  unfortunate 


muddle.  In  accusing  Marie  Hericart,  La  Fontaine's  wife,  of 
shrewishness,  Mr.  Hawkins  makes  a  charge  against  a  much-tried, 
if  also  a  much-favoured,  person,  for  which  there  is  no  so  id 
foundation  that  we  know  of,  though,  oddly  enough,  he  keeps  the 
balance  true  by  accusing  her  husband  of  licentiousness  in  conduct 
as  great  as  that  of  his  Contes  in  language,  an  accusation  m 
which  there  is  as  little  warranty  of  scripture  as  for  the  otl 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hawkins  is  perhaps  a  little  too  mi  1) 
given  to  the  acceptance  of  anecdote  and  of  the  flowery  gene¬ 
ralizations  in  which  French  literary  historians  are  fond  of  in¬ 
dulging.  lie  has  also  adopted  the  plan  of  hardly  ever  giving  n 
authority  or  acknowledging  an  obligation  to  his  predecessors.  \V  n 
he  does,  it  is  without  exact  reference.  If  for  this  he  should  ] ...  t 
that,  written  chronologically  and  not  by  authors,  as  his  book 
full  references  to  each  page  would  have  encumbered  the  bo  >  ; 
with  a  wilderness  of  footnotes,  the  plea,  though  plausible,  won  : 
be  hardly  sufficient.  For  the  ambition  of  a  literary  histoii 
should  always  be,  in  part  at  least,  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  sati  , 
the  appetite  of  his  readers,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  findi  g 
ampler  gratification. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

IT  is  very  common  to  complain  of  the  ordinary  three-volu  ie 
novel  as  insipid.  Little  that  is  of  interest  to  men  and  women,  1  . 
it  is  averred,  can  be  found  in  the  love-making  of  a  heroine  who  *  ■ 
a  mere  child  without  passion  and  without  experience.  fl 
public  somehow  seems  to  fancy  that  it  is  preserved  from  such  1  k 
of  interest  iu  the  works  of  the  new  American  school  of  analyti  .it 
and  subjective  fiction— whatever  that  may  be.  But,  in  truth,  may 
it  not  be  equally  dispiriting  and  insipid  to  follow  the  languid  d.— 
sertations  that  unfold,  in  every  intricacy  of  prosy  detail,  the 
slovenly  amours  of  the  American  boarding-house  ?  Sur  lv 
America,  with  its  strong  free  life,  and  with  its  thirty  millions  of 
country  people,  should  be  able  to  present  forms  of  existence  m  ire 
generally  interesting  than  those  set  out  in  An  Echo  of  Passion. 
The  story  is  as  simple  as  possible,  for  it  is  not  necessary  with  me 
subjective  novel  to  devise  anything  but  the  crudest  situation 
Benjamin  Fenn  is  a  chemist  who  with  his  young  wife  is  stopping 
at  a  boarding-house  fur  the  summer.  He  meets  soon  after  they  J 
have  arrived  a  certain  beautiful  widow,  Mrs.  Eulow.  In  his 
bachelor  days  he  had  known  this  lady  as  Miss  Anice  Evans,  and 
had  carried  on  with  her  what  an  unanalytical  mind  would  call  an 
ordinary  flirtation,  but  which  to  the  psychological  anatomist  is 
something  much  more  subtle,  and  requires  a  great  deal  oi 
writing  about.  When  Mr.  Fenn  sees  the  widow,  of  course  his  old 
passion  revives,  as  does  hers.  Mr.  Fenn  is  of  course  very  fond  of 
his  own  wife,  and  she  of  him — indeed  so  much  so  that  she  forgets 
to  be  jealous,  and  the  two  women  make  great  friends  at  once.  It 
would  be  courting  madness  to  try  and  abstract  all  the  various  gra¬ 
dations  of  love-making  between  Mr.  Fenn  and  the  widow,  or  to  set 
out  his  perplexities  as  to  whether  when  she  squeezed  his  hand  she 
meant  it  or  did  not  mean  it,  and,  if  she  did  mean  it,  what  and  how 
much  she  meant  by  it.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Fenn 
and  Mrs.  Eulow,  both  being  very  good-hearted  and  respectable 
people,  without  exactly  knowing,  drift  into  very  difficult  aud 
dangerous  relations  towards  each  other.  The  gentleman  is  per-  . 
haps  the  less  slovenly  and  half-hearted  of  the  two  in  the  matter, 
yet  even  hi3  attempt  at  an  elopement  does  not  get  much  beyond 
taking  a  ticket  by  the  same  train  as  the  lady.  The  following  is 
from  a  description  of  his  feelings : — 

Fenn  took  a  peculiar  and,  as  lie  thought,  innocent  pleasure  in  the  idle 
funcv  that  he  might  be  running  away  with  this  beautiful  woman  seated  ! 
beside  him.  llis  secret  impulse  of  yesterday,  to  escape  with  her  iuto  some  ' 
distant  recess  of  the  mountains,  had  frightened  him  ;  but  that  did  not 
assail  him  at  present,  and,  as  long  as  he  was  not  really  running  away  with 
her,  what  harm  could  it  do  to  pretend  to  himself  that  he  was  ?  It  was  | 
the  essence  of  this  new  kind  of  love  that  he  had  invented  to  indulge  such 
bright  hallucinations.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  plucked  the  most 
delicate  flower  of  history  in  learning  to  cherish  a  passion  without  any  of 
that  fatal  turmoil  which  in  the  earlier  evolution  of  love  caused  so  many  I 
clashings  aud  tragical  incidents. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  to  which  that  of  the  lover  in  the  ordi-  I 
nary  French  novel  is  respectability  itself,  Mr.  Fenn  proceeds  to 
Boston,  and  there  makes  a  formal  proposal  of  elopement  which 
the  lady  reluctantly  but  firmly  declines,  aud  the  two  then  return 
together  to  the  boarding-house  in  the  hills.  Mr.  Fenn  is  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Eulow  goes  back  to  her 
father’s  house.  Then  the  flirtation  begins  again.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  everything  comes  right  in  the  end,  though  the  author 
finds  it  necessary  in  the  last  chapter  to  introduce  a  small  accident 
at  a  level  crossing.  Mr.  Fenn  goes  on  living  with  the  wife  he  ; 
has  so  feebly  tried  to  give  up,  and  Mrs.  Eulow  takes  to  good 
works,  and  the  novel  closes  with  a  meeting  of  all  three  characters 
“  at  a  crowded  evening  reception  ”  at  New  York.  It  will  be  per¬ 
haps  only  fair  to  give  a  more  favourable  quotation  than  that 
above  to  illustrate  the  author’s  manner  of  writing : — 

Sanity,  so  long  as  it  is  not  stolid,  is  deeper  than  insanity  ;  and  jealousy*  j 

*  An  Echo  of  Passion.  By  George  Parsons  Latlirop.  Edinburgh: 
David  Douglas.  1884. 
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Co.  18S4. 

Raymond's  Atonement.  From  the  German  of  E.  Werner  by  Christina 
Tvrrel.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  So::.  1334. 

Unmasked.  A  Novel.  By  Annabel  Gray,  Author  of  “Margaret 
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fatal  though  it  mav  be,  is  a  disease  which  works  in  the  surface  region  ot 
the  character.  Ethel  was  not  jealous.  She  did  not  ev.  n  give  way  to 
hatred  of  the  woman  who  she  saw  was  drawing  Benjamin  Fenn  farther  and 
farther  a  wav  from  her.  She  had  loved  Airs.  Eulow  from  the  first  ;  thc^ 
had  soon  learned  to  call  one  another  Anice  and  Ethel,  and  the  young  wife 
felt  that  the  widow  was  an  enlarging  influence  upon  her  which  she  was 
glad  to  have.  When  she  detected  the  growth  of  that  attraction  which  was 
swaying  Anice  towards  her  husband,  her  intuitive  justice  and  strong  sense 
of  nierev  prevented  any  malignant  change  in  regard  for  her  new  friend  ;  it 
did  not  surprise  her  that  Anice  should  love  him.  She  loved  him  herself 
too  bitterly  well  in  the  depths  of  her  sweet  and  vigorous  nature  to  be 
astonished’;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  she  forgave  her. 

Such  -writing  is  no  doubt  not  without  a  certain  cleverness.  But  is 
it  in  reality  anything  but  the  commonplace  view  of  jealousy  work- 
in  o-  in  a  seif-controlled  and  unimpassioned  nature  ?  And  even  if  it 
he'admitted  that  the  author  of  An  Echo  of  Passion  shows  some 
limited  amount  of  skill  in  his  writing,  is  the  way  in  which  he  lias 
treated  his  situation  really  interesting  ?  Surely  the  intent  to  be 
faithless  which  is  absolutely  entertained  bv  the  hero,  though  de¬ 
scribed  without  the  passion  of  satisfaction,  is  morbid  and  unplea¬ 
sant  to  the  last  degree.  Before  leaving  An  Echo  of  Passion  we 
should  like  to  point  out  yet  once  again  that  such  purely  analytical 
studies,  as  they  are  far  easier  to  write  than  the  true  novel,  so  are 
they  a  far  lower  form  of  the  narrative  art. 

My  Friends  and  I  is  a  delightful  book  with  which  to  wile 
away  the  dull  hours  of  a  railway  journey.  It  is  clear  and  light  in 
style,  full  of  humour  and  bright  cynicism  and  amusing  descriptions. 
But  though  it  has  these  excellences,  it  is  by  no  means  a  book  with 
which  a  young  author  should  be  content  to  come  before  the  public. 
Such  thistledown  sketches  may  be  made  etfective  if  the  author 
has  even  half  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis's  powers.  The  first  of  them, 
“  Michael  and  I,"  recounts  an  incident  in  an  Oxford  reading 
party.  Nothing  could  be  more  nicely  discriminated  than  the 
humours  of  the  various  men  and  the  old  tutor,  Mr.  Stanley 
Betel,  with  whom  they  read.  The  party  at  the  quiet  seaside 
place  they  have  chosen  soon  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
certain  General  Falconhurst  and  his  only  daughter.  Now  the 
two  principal  men  of  the  party  are  Michael  Horatio  Belbin  aud 
George  Ellingham.  Belbin  is  the  strongman  born  to  success,  with 
a  dash  of  the  heroic,  and  not  indisposed  to  show  it  ;  while 
Ellingham,  though  really  as  true  a  man,  affects  the  air  of  a  person 
to  whom  all  exertion,  moral  and  physical,  is  abhorrent.  Now 
Miss  Falconhurst  is  a  young  lady  of  a  great  heart,  and  loves  to 
hear  of  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  With  these  views 
Belbin  sympathizes,  and  himself  contrives  to  tell  without  swag¬ 
gering  his  own  deeds  of  courage.  At  all  such  things  Effingham 
sneers,  and  will  not  even  harden  his  hands  with  lawn-tennis, 
and  so  there  is  an  open  war  of  words  between  him  and  Miss 
Falconhurst.  At  last  the  catastrophe  comes ;  Effingham,  out  of 
a  love  of  contradiction,  goes  out  in  a  boat  on  the  night  of  a 
dreadful  storm.  Miss  Falconhurst  fancies  she  has  driven  him  to 
this  rash  act  by  her  taunts.  In  that  dreadful  night  she  discovers 
that  it  is  hitn  she  loves,  not  Belbin.  Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  a 
very  pretty  little  situation,  which  is  so  worked  out  as  to  make  it 
seem  almost  new,  old  as  it  really  is  in  its  essentials.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  little  old  tutor  starting  with  the  youths  on  a  boating 
expedition  is  too  good  not  to  be  quoted : — 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  drifting  along  like  a  withered  leaf ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  driven  forward  by  the  book  in  his  <  oat-tail  pocket 
which  was  hanging  against  his  calves,  if  calves  they  may  be  called.  Truly 
wc  had  seemed  a  strange  party  had  there  been  any  one  to  see  us.  But, 
save  for  a  tramp  or  two,  all  that  shore  with  its  southern  aspect  was  for  us 
alone.  The  sun  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  the  air  was  fresh,  but  sweet 
and  still ;  there  was  a  bountiful  quie: — a  promise  of  plenty  over  all  the 
land. 

“Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness,” chanted  Michael,  and  ever 
and  anon  he  flung  forth  other  fragments  of  that  r  eh  ode  of  Keats,  seeming, 
as  his  habit  is,  careless  whether  there  were  fifty  listeners  or  none. 

So  my  comrades  journeyed  onward,  glad  of  their  strength  and  of  the 
bountiful  morning,  uutil  they  came  where  was  a  broad  gap  in  the  low 
rocks,  and  shelving  sand  ran  down  into  the  sea.  There  a  fisherman’s  boat 
bad  been  drawn  clear  of  the  brine,  and  the  heavy  oars  lay  in  her.  Then 
Michael,  like  an  Homeric  warrior,  tossed  the  pole  from  his  shoulder  and 
leapt  down  the  sand.  ••  Aboard  !  ”  he  cried,  and  laid  hold  of  the  boat. 

This  has  the  true  long-vacation  ring  in  it,  and  is  an  example  of 
Mr.  Julian  Sturgis's  clear  and  grace! ul  use  of  words. 

“  Lord  Iiiehard  and  I  ”  is  a  very  slight  study  of  the  pathos  that 
surrounds  a  blind  man's  love,  or  rather  of  a  man  struck  blind 
almost  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  and  loved.  The  last  of  the  three 
studies,  “My  Poor  Wife,”  is  one  of  those  attempts  at  morbid 
anatomy  so  dear  to  the  modern  novelist,  but  which  are  in  truth 
not  to  be  justified.  Such  studies  of  unpleasant  characters  are,  no 
doubt,  fur  easier  to  make  than  those  of  characters  meant  to  please. 
Novelists  can  protect  themselves,  they  feel,  from  exaggerating  a 
villain,  but  how  not  to  draw  a  prig  and  a  saint  is  a  much  more 
difficult  mailer.  Wo  hope  that  this  view  may  bo  brought  home 
occasionally  to  writers  of  fiction,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tiiero  is 
some  danger  of  their  imagining  that  in  the  dissection  of  what  is 
morbid  or  disgusting  they  are  obeying  the  dictates  of  art,  and  not 
performing  a  far  less  august  feat — choosing  the  easiest  way. 

llaymond' s  Atonement  differs  in  treatment  very  materially  from 
the  ordinary  English  novel.  Superficially  it  resembles  a  romance. 
There  are  frowning  castles,  family  curses,  old  peasants  cherishing 
deadly  wrongs,  and  priests  with  clouded  brows,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  other  incidents  of  romantic  narrative.  Yet  the  story  is 
never  really  romantic  in  its  development,  but  always  stops  short 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  reliance  upon  any  such 
machinery.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  story — the  picturesque 
elements  are  merely  stage  accessories  to  a  very  commonplace  love 


affair.  The  scene  opens  in  Venice,  but  there  is  no  bravo.  The 
hero  lives  in  a  castle  on  a  frowning  crag,  but  there  is  no  secret 
stair  communicating  with  a  vast  network  of  echoing  vaults.  The 
family  solicitor  is  always  appearing,  but  he  never  hints  that  he 
could  hang  one-half  of  the  family  and  prove  the  other  half  illegB 
timate  were  his  lips  not  sealed,  llaymond  von  Werdenfels  is  the 
hero  and  Frau  von  Ilertenstein  the  heroine.  Paul  von  Werdenfels 
is  the  heir  and  nephew  of  llaymond,  and  tries  in  the  first  volume 
to  be  the  hero  and  eDgage  the  affections  of  the  heroine  ;  but,  on 
failing  in  this,  with  quiet  unconcern  contents  himself  with  Lily, 
the  sister  of  Frau  von  Ilertenstein,  a  far  less  remarkable  personage. 
IIow,  before  the  story  begins,  Raymond  had  loved  Frau  von 
Herteustein,  and  how  the  priest  Gregory  had  come  between  them, 
and  what  the  crime  was  for  which  the  hero  has  to  seek  atonement, 
our  readers  must  be  left  to  imagine  or  to  find  out.  Perhaps  they 
will  feel  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  result  of  their  researches ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  they  will  not  he  irritated  by  bad  English,  as  too 
often  in  the  case  of  translations.  On  this  occasion  the  translator 
has  performed  her  work  very  creditably.  There  is  not  very  much 
vigour  in  the  style,  it  is  true ;  but  that  is  probably  the  fault  of  tho 
original.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  mountains  in  winter  are 
good  in  their  way,  and  correct  in  detail.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  : — • 

The  meadow  where  the  meeting  had  taken  place  lay  high  on  the  bold 
mountain  slope,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  snow-clad  range. 
All  round  the  Ice-maiden  had  spread  her  pall.  She  had  swept  down  the 
valley  in  that  wild  snowstorm  which  had  ushered  in  the  winter,  and  be¬ 
neath  her  freezing  breath  all  of  Nature’s  life  that  had  survived  into  the  late 
autumn  had  perished.  But  at  a  wave  from  her  sceptre  a  new  world  of 
fairylike  loveliness  had  arisen — a  magic  realm  such  as  the  legends  tell  of, 
built  up  of  sparkling  crystals.  In  calm  and  spiritual  beauty  the  white 
mountains  stood,  rearing’their  spotless  crests  to  the  cold  clear  sky  above; 
and  deep  purple  shadows  filled  the  clefts  and  ravines,  where  the  sun’s  rays 
never  penetrated.  The  waterfalls,  which  at  other  times  rushed  foaming 
down  to  the  valley  below,  now  bung  suspended  from  the  rocky  walls  in 
showers  of  glittering  icicles.  The  frost  had  seized  on  these  cascades 
midwav  in  their  descent,  fashioning  strange  rugged  images,  which  studded 
the  mountain-side  like  sparkling  constellations,  the  steep  crags  and  the 
dark  forest  gleamed  with  a  like  crystal  splendour,  and  the  whole  scene 
glistened  and  shone  as  though  unseen  hands  had  been  busy  scattering 
far  and  wide  the  mystical  treasures  of  the  mountains. 

The  plot  in  Unmasked  is  of  somewhat  an  intermittent  nature. 
It  comes  by  fits.  There  will  be  a  dead  level  of  many  pages  given 
up  to  irrelevant  dialogues  and  wearisome  descriptions  and  re¬ 
flections,  and  then  suddenly,  without  warning,  will  turn  up  an 
unsuspected  half-sister  to  the  hero,  or  a  deed  to  prove  the  Baronet 
illegitimate  and  in  wrongful  possession  of  the  estate. 

At  Moorgate,  a  dull,  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  dwelt  ft 
Baronet  (how  much  more  original  had  he  been  a  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire)  whose  name  was  Itoyston.  The 
Baronet  has  a  daughter  Lily.  There  are  two  wooers — Stephen 
Kendal,  who  is  a  bold  villain  and  appears  to  own  a  provincial 
theatre  for  his  amusement;  and  Lancelot  Wilford,  described  by 
his  rival  as  “  a  shallow,  fascinating  society  man,  with  the  form 
and  features  of  a  Greek  god.”  Lancelot's  father  is  a  lawyer,  tho 
family  solicitor  of  the  Iloystons.  That  of  them  he  knows  some- 
1  thing  unpleasant  we  are  told  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  story. 
The  development  of  the  plot  shows  what  a  very  unprofessional 
use  he  is  willing  to  make  of  his  knowledge. 

The  dialogue  in  Unmasked  is  not  always  without  merit,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  power  in  the  touches  of  character; 
but  these  good  qualities  are  not  brought  out  to  proper  advantage, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plot  is  contrived.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  style  of  Unmasked,  which  is  net  other¬ 
wise  than  intelligible  as  a  rule.  But  what  could  have  induced  the 
writer  to  make  one  of  her  characters  say,  “  Finding  a  difficulty  in 
expressing  herself  decently  in  English,  I  suppose,  like  a  dull,  half- 
educated  novelist,  she  is  going  in  for  French  terms.”  This  might 
come  from  a  purist  who  will  not  use  even  such  a  word  as  naive; 
but  it  is  a  simply  appalling  piece  of  candour  from  a  lady  whose 
work  bristles  with  phrases  like  “  grand  seigneur,”  “  petits  soupers,'’ 
“bizarre,”  “chef  d’ceuvre,”  “  un  pied  irresistible,”  “  ddgagtS,” 
“grande  dame,”  “sans  cthdmonie.” 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  not  to  repay  such  frankness  by  silence  ; 
still  the  following  quotation  is  almost  irresistible  as  an  illustration 
of  the  writer's  love  of  French  phraseology  : — 

So  Lancelot  was  nt  this  period  only  a  drawing-room  favourite,  the  hie  a 
venu  of  boudoirs  very  much  <’<  la  mode,  but  never  a  frequenter  of  gambling 
bells — a  petted  child  of  fortune  ;  in  short,  a  flaneur,  with  plenty  of  time 
hanging  often  heavily  on  his  hands.  lie  had  a  passion  for  music  and  the 
I  drama,  but  had  no  intrigues  with  any  pretty  griseltes  or  dan  senses  or  insane 
cravings  after  any  neighbour’s  wife. 

A  writer  who  attempts  fiction,  even  though  without  the  power  of 
creating  dramatic  situations  or  analysing  character,  may  do  a  good 
deal  by  painstaking  nnd  simple  narration.  The  writer  ol  Un¬ 
masked  has  certainly  enough  ability  for  this  humbler  task;  and, 
could  she  once  learn  that  novels  are  not  to  be  written  anyhow 
and  about  anything  or  nothing,  she  would  probably  produce 
something  more  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


GRAY’S  WORKS.* 

I  T  is  anything  but  creditable  to  English  literature  nnd  scbolar- 
.  ship  that  a  complete  edition  of  Gray’s  works  should  uot  have 
been  produced  for  more  than  a  century  after  bis  death.  But  we 

•  The  \V  nrhs  of  'J’hnwns  Cray,  in  Prone  and  I  cntc.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gos'-e.  4  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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might  have  been  far  worse  off.  That  which  has  hitherto  been 
done  piecemeal  for  Gray's  memory  has  also  been  in  many  respects 
ill  done  ;  and  it  is  in  no  wise  to  he  regretted  that  the  ground  was 
not  occupied  by  Mason,  or  even  by  Mitford,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  preclude  the  enterprise  of  a  more  conscientious  and  accurate 
editor.  If  the  work  is  now  done  late,  it  is  done  thoroughly. 
"We  have  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Qosse's  labour  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  edition,  but  the  standard  edition,  of  an  English  classic  on 
whom  the  editor's  best  care  and  skill  are  well  spent ;  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  attempts  elaborately  made  nowadays 
by  divers  indefatigable  persons  to  revive  the  worship  of  this  and 
that  sort  of  dii  minorum  gentium  in  the  heaven  of  letters  whose 
altars  are  long  since  justly  cold.  The  reader  must  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Gosse's  preface  for  the  detailed  account  of  what  he  found  to 
do,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  has  done  it.  In  particular, 
there  exists  a  remarkable  amount  of  MS.  authority  for  the  text 
of  Gray’s  writings,  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  authority  of  great 
weight  in  every  case,  and  conclusive,  so  far  as  it  extends,  as  to 
that  large  proportion  of  them  (including  the  whole  of  the  letters) 
which  was  not  published  in  Gray’s  lifetime.  These  materials  had 
been  strangely  neglected,  and  Mr.  Gosse’s  investigation  of  them 
has  been  rewarded  by  notable  results.  Unpublished  matter  of 
various  degrees  of  interest  was  discovered  ;  errors  were  corrected 
and  omissions  supplied ;  and  Mason,  Gray’s  trusted  friend  and  first 
editor,  was  proved  not  merely  to  have  tampered  with  the  letters, 
but  to  have  interpolated  whole  paragraphs  containing  imaginary 
compliments  from  Gray  to  himself.  Nowadays  we  call  this  forgery; 
and  Mr.  Gosse  cannot  refrain  from  a  sarcastic  note  on  one  passage 
where  the  real  Gray  mentions  as  a  bit  of  gossip  that  Mason  is 
■“  busy  in  modelling  antique  vases  in  clay.”  “  An  admirable  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  arch-forger,”  exclaims  our  editor  :  this  being, 
we  think,  the  one  excursive  note  he  has  allowed  himself.  In  all 
seriousness,  Mr.  Gosse’s  editorial  additions  are  a  pattern  of  what  j 
such  matter  ought  to  be.  They  are  short,  plain,  aud  to  the  point,  1 
telling  the  nineteenth-century  reader  so  much  as  he  needs  to  know 
for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  neither  less  nor  more.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  technical  merits  of  this  edition,  it  makes  a  very  pretty 
book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  there  is  a  full  and  exact 
index. 

In  the  case  of  a  writer  whose  position  is  not  only  classical  hut 
unique,  and  the  sum  of  whose  productions  is  not  bulky,  occasion 
does  not  arise  to  pronounce  on  the  moot  point  whether  it  is  an 
editor’s  business  to  print  every  fragment  that  can  be  found.  There 
is  so  little  of  Gray  when  all  is  told  that  nothing  which  certainly 
came  from  his  hand  will  be  deemed  superfluous.  If  the  Latin 
verses  of  Gray's  youth  teach  us  nothing  else,  they  are  a  not  in¬ 
significant  addition  to  the  history  of  classical  scholarship  in 
England.  "VVe  do  not  know  that  our  voice  wrould  have  been 
given  beforehand  for  printing  a  volume  of  notes  on  Aristophanes 
and  Plato  not  differing  at  first  sight  (for  we  confess  we  have  not 
examined  them  closely)  from  what  any  diligent  eighteenth-century 
scholar  might  be  expected  to  write  in  his  commonplace  book.  But 
Mi*.  Gosse  has  thought  fit  to  he  at  the  pains  of  publishing  them, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  his  discretion.  After 
all,  it  is  hut  a  drop  more  in  the  bibliography  of  Plato  and 
Aristophanes.  It  is  rather  the  disproportionate  space  covered 
by  these  exercises,  as  compared  with  the  poems  by  which 
Gray  lives,  that  makes  one  feel  something  incongruous  in  their 
presence.  And  the  comparison  serves  one  good  purpose  at 
any  rate,  that  it  keeps  before  the  mind  a  thing  hard  to  realize 
in  its  full  singularity — how  small  in  compass  the  immortal  part 
of  Gray  really  is.  There  are  classical  authors  of  whom  we 
have  less,  but  none  who  produced  so  little.  “  Half  a  dozen 
ballads  in  thirty  pages”  was  Gray’s  own  phrase.  In  this  edition 
a  hundred  pages  cover  all  that  was  published  in  his  lifetime. 
And  of  these  not  more  than  forty  contain  the  pieces  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  stands.  The  rest  lives,  indeed,  as  it  fully 
deserves  to  live ;  but  it  is  for  scholars  only,  and  without  the 
Odes  and  the  Elegy  it  would  never  have  had  the  chance.  Gray 
has  been  well  called  the  scholar’s  poet ;  and  we  may  go  a  step 
further  and  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  Elegy  alone  that  made 
him  more  than  a  scholar’s  poet.  The  Odes  are  artificial  poetry  of 
a  very  high  order,  exquisite  in  their  kind,  but  hardly  of  a  kind 
that  appeals  to  the  great  world.  In  the  Elegy  we  find  a  deep  and 
genuine  humanity,  whose  impression  is  rather  enhanced  than 
dulled  by  the  exact  severitj'  of  the  form,  and  the  reader  who 
cannot  admire  as  a  scholar  must  yet  feel  something  that  comes 
home  to  him  as  a  plain  man.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to 
discuss  Gray’s  merit  or  limitations  as  a  poet.  More  than  one  of 
our  living  poets  has  within  the  last  few  years  considered  his 
place  in  English  letters,  and  there  has  been  just  enough  divergence 
of  view  to  give  animation  to  the  argument.  Enough  for  us  to 
note  that  what  was  an  obstacle  to  Gray  among  his  contemporaries 
has  been  his  passport  with  posterity.  He  compelled  his  own  age 
to  accept  him  ;  but  he  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  as  to  be 
accepted  with  some  reluctance.  The  Elegy  was  on  Wolfe's  lips  at 
Quebec  ;  but  the  Bard  remained  enigmatic  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Quebec,  by  the  way,  comes  up  in  Gray’s  letters  more  than  once, 
and  in  passages  that  vividly  suggest  the  interests  of  the  time.  It 
is  late  in  January  1760,  but  the  details  of  Wolfe’s  victory  are  still 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Gray  is  writing  to  Wharton  : — “  You  ask 
after  Quebec.  Gen.  Townsend  says,  it  is  much  like  Richmond 
Hill,  and  the  river  as  fine  (but  bigger)  ” — a  most  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cation! — “  and  the  Vale  as  rich,  as  riant,  and  as  well  cultivated.” 
It  is  worth  remark  how  often  Gray  uses  a  French  word  where  a 
careful  writer  of  English,  even  in  a  familiar  letter,  would  nowa¬ 


days  not  think  of  it.  Eclair cissement,  in  the  sense  of  a  personal 
explanation,  he  treats  almost  as  naturalized.  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  Anglicized  it  in  pronunciation.  To  resume  our 
letter,  he  goes  on  to  Wharton  with  a  paragraph  of  gossip  about 
the  savage  manners  of  the  Indian  hoy  that  has  come  home  with 
General  Townsend  ;  how  he  loves  raw  venison,  and  one  day  after 
dinner  was  near  scalping  the  General  by  pure  misunderstanding. 
In  later  letters  we  hear  of  the  French  attempt  at  recapture,  and 
anxieties  as  to  its  issue.  Then  at  various  times  Frederick  the 
Great  moves  across  the  background,  Gray  following  his  fortunes 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War  with  an  admiration  and  sympathy  that 
should  have  satisfied  Carlyle.  But  when  Frederick  turns  poet 
Gray’s  taste  is  inflexible.  “  The  town  are  reading  the  K.  of 
Prussia’s  poetry  (Le  Philosophe  sans  souci ),  and  I  have  done  like 
the  town.  They  do  not  seem  so  sick  of  it  as  I  am.  It  is  all  the 
scum  of  Voltaire  and  Bolingbroke,  the  crambe  recocta  of  our  worst 
Freethinkers,  tossed  up  in  German-French  rhyme.”  It  is  true 
Gray  so  much  hated  Freethinkers  that  his  opinion  was  hardly  a 
judicial  one  where  they  were  concerned.  He  could  only  just 
force  himself  to  allow  even  literary  merit  to  Rousseau,  and  he 
assumed  (evidently  without  serious  examination)  that  Hume's 
philosophy  must  be  shallow.  “  I  have  always  thought  David 
Hume  a  pernicious  writer,  and  believe  he  has  done  as  much 
mischief  here  as  he  has  in  his  own  country.” 

Lighter  gossip  is  not  wanting  in  these  letters  for  the  student  of 
eighteenth-century  manners.  He  may  read  (along  with  the  court- 
martial  on  Lord  George  Sackville  for  his  behaviour  at  Minden, 
and  the  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers  for  murder)  of  a  very  lame 
duel  between  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Mr.  Stuart.  “  What  the 
quarrel  was,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  met  near  Marybone, 
and  the  D.  in  making  a  pass  overreached  himself,  fell  down,  and 
hurt  his  knee.  The  other  bid  him  get  up,  but  he  could  not. 
Then  he  bid  him  ask  his  life,  but  he  would  not.  So  he  let 
him  alone,  and  that's  all.  Mr.  Stuart  was  slightly  wounded.” 
A  certain  amount  of  University  gossip  runs  through  the  letters 
from  Cambridge;  we  should  judge  from  it  that  Cambridge 
society  was  in  those  days  exceedingly  dull,  and  indeed  Gray 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal  that  (beyond  his  few  intimates)  he 
found  it  so.  “  The  women  are  few  here,  squeezy  and  formal,  and 
little  skilled  in  amusing  themselves  or  other  people.”  New  statutes 
and  married  Fellows  are  changing  all  that — dissentiente  totis  viribus 
Dr.  Burgon,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  men  and  all  women. 
Gray  relates  with  a  certain  wicked  pleasure  how  one  Dr. 
Chapman,  evidently  one  of  the  standing  bores,  has  killed  himself 
with  a  surfeit  of  fish.  “  Did  I  tell  you  that  our  friend  Chapman, 
a  week  before  he  died,  eat  five  huge  mackerel  (fat  and  full  of  roe) 
at  one  dinner,  which  produced  an  indigestion ;  but  on  Trinity 
Sunday  he  finished  himself  with  the  best  part  of  a  large  turbot, 
which  he  carried  to  his  grave,  poor  man !  he  never  held  up  his 
head  after.”  It  must  have  been  a  great  piece  of  news  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  Gray  tells  it  thrice  over  to  different  correspondents.  If 
we  desire  to  hear  of  the  pomps  of  London,  there  is  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  coronation  of  George  III. ;  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  but  they  had  forgot  the  sword  of  State,  and  had  to 
borrow  the  Lord  Mayor’s.  “  Fire  was  given  to  all  the  lustres  at 
once  by  trains  ot  prepared  flax  that  reached  from  one  to  the 
other,”  and  thus  Westminster  Hall  was  illuminated  in  about  half 
a  minute,  at  the  cost  of  some  alarm  caused  by  the  dropping  of  the 
flax  among  the  spectators. 

Gray’s  genuine  love  of  nature  has  often  been  remarked.  We 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  justice  has  been  done  him  as  regards 
the  Alps.  When  he  made  the  grand  tour,  he  did  not  find  the 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis  very  pleasant — as  how  should  it  be  in 
November? — and  seems  to  have  thought  it  positively  dangerous. 
But  he  allowed  that  “  it  did  not  want  its  beauties.”  Walpole,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  displeased  altogether.  “  Such  uncouth  rock3 
and  such  uncomely  inhabitants,  my  dear  West,  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see  them  again.”  Of  literary  criticism,  except  on  Gray’s  own 
wrork  or  that  of  his  correspondents,  there  is  perhaps  less  than  one 
would  expect.  After  Mr.  Swinburne’s  recent  judgment,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  Gray  thought  of  Collins’s  poetry  when  it  was 
new.  Collins  is  described  to  Wharton  as  having  “  a  fine  fancy, 
modelled  upon  the  antique,  a  bad  ear,  great  variety  of  words,  and 
images  with  no  choice  at  all  ” ;  which,  even  as  an  unconsidered 
opinion  at  the  first  impression,  is  certainly  below  Gray’s  usual 
level.  The  matters  we  have  quoted  are  not  new  ;  but  the  want  of 
a  good  edition  has  made  Gray’s  letters  less  known  than  they 
deserve  to  be.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
pieces  here  published  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  is  proper  to  call 
the  special  attention  of  Dante  scholars  to  the  translation  from  the 
thirty-third  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS.  written  by  Mitford's  hand  (presumably  from  Gray’s 
original),  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Houghton. 


IN  THE  LENA  DELTA.* 

ONE  of  the  Professors  who  temper  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
Birmingham  Liberalism  with  the  wide  and  cultivated 
thoughtfulness  of  the  lecture-room  has  lately  proclaimed  that  war 
“  is  tbe  dreamy  delight  of  the  Conservative  class.”  If  war  be  a 
kind  of  opium-eating,  we  presume  that  Arctic  exploration  is  also 
an  indulgence  in  narcotics.  Mr.  Melville’s  book  In  the  Lena  Delta 


*  In  tbe  Lena  Delta.  Bv  G.  W.  Melville.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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certainly  proves  that  Polar  expeditions  supply  enjoyments  quite  as 
dreamy  as  any  that  lotus-eaters  like  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  or  the 
late  General  'Skobeleff  could  command.  In  the  Arctic  circle  a 
maD,  without  firing  a  shot  in  anger,  may  endure  prolonged  agonies 
as  bad  as  those  of  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  may 
encounter  forms  of  death  much  more  appalling  than  anything 
within  the  resources  of  military  science.  Why  any  sane  man 
should  risk  himself  among  such  horrors  and  perils  as  Mr.  Melville 
has  faced,  and  is  eager  to  face  again,  it  is  difficult  for  home-dwelling 
citizens  to  imagine.  Apparently  mere  danger  and  the  joy  of  battle 
with  snow  and  hunger  still  have  charms  for  the  brave ;  and,  while 
they  continue  to  attract,  Arctic  exploration  will  not  cease  to  be, 
like  war,  the  “  dreamy  delight”  of  persons  who  heed  not  Professors. 
Mr.  Melville  offers  the  usual  apologies  for  his  Arctic  tastes,  and 
points  out  the  gain  to  science  which  will  result  from  a  successful 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  But  the  real  gain,  we  fancy,  is 
to  human  nature.  No  scientific  success  that  could  possibly  be 
achieved  in  the  region  of  eternal  frost  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
lives  like  those  of  De  Long  and  his  gallant  companions.  But, 
perhaps,  they  have  not  died,  and  Mr.  Melville  and  his  comrades 
have  not  suffered,  quite  in  vain.  They  have  given  new  proofs  of 
the  invincible  dauntlessness  of  human  hearts,  and  have  maintained, 
though  on  a  forlorn  and  impossible  quest,  the  standard  of  human 
courage  and  resolution. 

The  tale  of  the  loss  of  the  Jeannette  has  now  been  frequently 
told,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  repeat  a  story  which  can  never  be 
read  without  the  most  poignant  regret.  As  every  one  knows,  the 
Jeannette  was  nipped  in  the  ice  and  went  down,  while  the  crew,  in 
two  cutters  and  a  whale-boat,  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the 
Siberian  coast.  One  of  the  cutters  was  commanded  by  De  Long, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Chipp,  the  third  by  Mr.  Melville.  The  narrative 
of  Mr.  Melville,  always  vivacious,  begins  to  be  of  extraordinary 
interest  when  he  tells  of  the  gale  in  which  the  three  boats  were 
separated.  The  cutter  under  Mr.  Chipp  went  down;  De  Long, 
less  fortunate,  reached  an  inhospitable  coast,  and  he  and  all  his 
men  perished  of  hunger,  except  two  whom  he  sent  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  finding  a  native  settlement. 

Mr.  Melville  tells  in  this  work  the  exciting  story  of  the  escape 
of  the  party  under  his  command.  Unhappily  we  gather  that,  had 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  expedient  occurred  to  the  authorities  at 
home,  the  whole  crew  of  the  Jeannette  might  have  escaped.  Mr. 
Melville  writes : — 

Our  existence  had  now  become  a  mere  question  of  provisions.  Had 
there  been  a  depot  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  of  peaimican  on  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  we  could  have  wintered  there  with  comfort;  and 
when  I  read  all  the  plans  for  our  succor  suggested,  while  we  were  absent, 
by  people  who  assumed  to  know  that  we  were  coming  out  by  the  way  we 
did,  I  cannot  help  wondering  why  it  was  that  some  one  did  not  propose 
such  a  depot  with  a  guard  to  watch  it.  Yet,  as  in  other  things,  our  after¬ 
sight  informed  us  of  much  that  our  foresight  had  overlooked. 

Properly  stationed  deposits  of  provisions  with  sufficient  guards  are 
apparently  the  true  key  to  the  Polar  problem,  and  by  means  of 
these  Mr.  Melville  still  hopes  to  accomplish  his  “  Fool’s  Errand” 
and  reach  the  Pole.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Mr.  Melville’s  real 
motive  in  Arctic  enterprise  is  really  that  of  the  Alpine  Club¬ 
man.  He  wants  to  “  polish  off  ”  the  North  Pole.  To  return  to 
the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  it  becomes  most  thrilling  in  the 
account  of  the  gale  which  separated  him  from  bis  companions. 
They  sundered  company  thus,  after  Melville’s  boat  bad  again  and 
again  been  filled  with  icy  water; — 

After  several  of  these  mishaps,  succeeded  by  vehement  bailing  with 
buckets  and  pans,  and  no  little  growling  on  {he  part  of  the  crew,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  we  had  drifted  almost  to  within  hail  of  I)e  Long,  who  was 
gesticulating  and  shouting  something  to  me  altogether  inaudible  above  the 
roar  of  the  elements.  Just  then  a  monstrous  sea  came  combing  onward 
and  deluged  both  of  us,  but  chiefly  the  whale-boat,  which  nearly  filled.  It 
started  me  to  my  feet,  and  I  shouted  down  the  wind  to  De  Long  that  I 
must  run  or  swamp.  He  appeared  to  realize  the  peril  of  our  situation  at 
once ;  for  the  next  instant,  as  the  sea  swept  over  and  around  us,  he  waved 
his  arm  in  an  energetic  manner  motioning  me  onward  or  from  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  hallooed  some  message  which  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the 
gale.  However,  I  felt  that  we  understood  each  other  ;  that  if  I  would 
save  my  boat  and  crew  I  must  run  for  it ;  that  to  lay  alongside  of 
De  Long  meant  quick  destruction ;  and  that  if  either  of  the  open  and  over¬ 
laden  boats  should  swamp  or  roll  over,  the  other  could  not  possibly  rescue 
the  unfortunate  crew. 

Melville  was  now  compelled  not  to  see  any  signals  that  might  be 
made,  and  to  consult  a3  well  as  possible,  on  bis  own  responsibility, 
for  tho  safety  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  him.  lie  saw  the  boat 
commanded  by  Chipp  enveloped  by  an  immense  sea,  he  saw  a  man 
striving  to  free  the  Bail  where  it  had  jammed  against  the  mast ; 

“  she  plunged  again  Iroin  view,  and  though  wave  after  wave  arose 
and  fell,  1  saw  nothing  but  the  foam  and  seething  white  caps  of 
the  cold  dark  sea.’  Uhipp’s  boat  foundered  there,  and  De  Long 
and  Melville  drifted  different  ways  to  different  havens— to  life  and 
death. 

Melville’s  position  was  of  the  utmost  gravity.  His  boat  could 
not  live  in  the  .sea  without  the  aid  of  a  “  sea  anchor,”  and  so 
limited  were  his  resources  that  he  actually  was  compelled 
to  weight  it  with  tho  copper  fire-pot  for  cooking.  This  device 
just  served  his  turn,  and  the  half-frozen  crew  had  to  keep  baling 
out  successive  waves  of  icy  water  that  congealed  upon  their 
clothes.  To  add  to  the  “dreamy  delight”  of  such  indulgence, 
there  was  already  great  scarcity  of  food.  Melville  served  out 
small  rations  of  pemmican,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  a  day. 
The  men  were  also  tortured  by  thirst;  but  Mr.  Melville  had  1 
accustomed  himself  to  drink  very  little,  and  consequently  suffered  j 
les9  than  his  companions.  Finally  land  was  sighted,  and  Melville  ' 


determined  to  make  for  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Lena.  At 
length  they  won  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  presently  bad 
at  least  fresh  water  enough  for  all  tbeir  wants.  The  stream, 
however,  was  so  low,  so  full  of  shoals,  and  so  shallow  that 
Melville  soon  gave  up  hope  of  making  any  way,  and  ordered  the 
boat  about,  to  push  for  Cape  Barkin.  Had  bis  orders  been  obeyed, 
be  and  bis  men  would  probably  have  perished.  Fortunately  one 
of  the  crew,  a  manly  and  intelligent  fireman  named  Bartlett,  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  don’t  believe  this  river  is  as  small  as  you  imagine  ;  there 
is  plenty  of  water  if  we  can  only  find  it,  and  if  you  will  but  think 
a  minute,  you  will  see  that  the  river,  even  here,  is  as  large  as  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Orleans.”  This  suggestion  turned  the  scale  ; 
Melville  persevered  in  ascending  the  Lena  ;  and  be  and  his  com¬ 
panions  probably  owed  their  lives  to  Bartlett’s  geographical 
parallel  between  the  Lena  and  the  Mississippi.  They  came  on  a 
deserted  native  but,  built  a  fire,  and  suffered  things  unspeakable 
from  the  thawing  and  swelling  of  tbeir  frozen  limbs.  How  they 
escaped  from  scurvy  is  a  mystery  to  themselves,  as  they  had  long 
been  without  antiscorbutics ;  and  the  nature  of  their  wounds  and 
sores  was  most  alarming,  and  painful  even  to  read  about.  So  the 
slow  upward  voyage  went  on,  rendered  most  difficult  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  shoal  water.  Deer  were  seen  at  hopeless  distances,  and 
native  huts  were  sighted  several  times ;  but,  alas !  no  smoke 
curled  up  from  the  boles  in  the  roof.  At  length,  when  they  were 
in  great  doubt  about  their  course,  three  natives  appeared  in 
canoes,  and  hope  revived.  The  Americans  were  very  clever  at 
sign  language,  and  also  at  picking  up  native  words,  and  soon  found 
that  Belun,  or  Beluuga,  was  regarded  by  the  aborigines  as  the 
metropolis  of  pleasure  and  civilization.  At  Belun  there  was 
brandy,  and  there  was  a  blacksmith  ;  so  Mr.  Melville  felt  like 
the  shipwrecked  traveller  when  he  saw  a  gallows ;  “  for  now,” 
said  he,  “  I  am  got  to  a  Christian  country.”  To  reach  Belun 
now  became  the  goal  of  Melville’s  ambition.  Thence  be  could 
communicate  with  the  world,  and  there  be  might  obtain  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  search  for  De  Long.  But  the  natives  gave  him 
to  understand  that  Belun  was  an  unattainable  goal.  Food  was 
too  scarce,  he  and  bis  men  were  too  weak  and  ill,  and  the 
voyage  would  be  rendered  impracticable  by  the  freezing  of  the 
river,  while  for  long  the  ice  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  form  a 
highway.  All  this  was  too  true,  and,  by  reason  of  unavoidable 
delay,  Melville  did  not  even  start  from  the  native  settlement  till 
the  very  day  (Oct.  30)  when  the  last  of  De  Long’s  party  died. 
But  Melville  did  not  give  in  without  an  effort.  As  the  natives- 
would  not  pilot  him,  he  tried  to  direct  bis  own  course  towards 
Belun,  but  was  driven  back  to  the  settlement.  A  good  old 
fellow  named  Vasilli  was  now  their  guide,  and  among  the 
Tchuktchis  they  dwelt  for  weeks.  Tbeir  food  was  fish,  often  raw, 
and  goose,  which  was  very  much  too  “  high  ”  and  horribly  un¬ 
wholesome.  They  bad  some  tea  of  their  own,  and  at  last  won 
over  a  Russian  exile,  who  made  the  difficult  journey  to  Belun 
with  letters  from  Melville.  He  was  absent  much  longer  than  he 
had  expected.  If  he  could  have  made  better  speed  perhaps  some  of 
De  Long’s  company  might,  even  yet,  have  been  rescued.  But  the 
laboriousness  of  the  journey  to  Belun  proved  far  greater  than  bad 
been  looked  for.  When  Kusina  (the  Russian  messenger)  did  return, 
be  brought  a  message  from  ‘Windemann  and  Noros,  the  two  seamen 
whom  De  Long  sent  forward,  and  who,  almost  beyond  all  hope, 
managed  to  reach  native  settlements.  Then  Mr.  Melville  himself 
set  out  for  Belun,  in  a  sledge  drawn  alternately  by  dogs  and  deer. 
Both  are  “  awkward  to  drive,”  especially  as  the  dogs  eat  the  deer 
if  they  happen  to  meet  on  the  road.  Mr.  Melville  now  was  able 
to  send  sealed  despatches  to  General  Tchernaieff  and  the  navy 
department  at  home,  by  a  Cossack  courier.  These  despatches,  he 
says,  led  to  a  singular  exhibition  of  journalistic  enterprise  and 
genteel  assurance  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Gilder,  the  Correspondent 
of  some  New  York  newspaper  who  chanced  to  be  in  these  parts. 
As  an  example  of  the  effect  which  the  quest  of  early  news  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  human  conscience  and  conduct,  wo  quote  Mr. 
Melville's  account  of  what  occurred : — 

The  Cossack,  who  had  hoard  the  news  at  Verkeransk,  told  Gilder  of  tho 
contents  of  the  sealed  packet,  which  that  spirited  journalist  straightway 
induced  the  derelict  courier  to  surrender  into  his  hands,  and  coolly  broke 
open.  He  abstracted  the  desired  particulars,  and  then  forwarded  the  packet 
to  General  Tschernaieff,  sending,  however,  in  advance  to  the  “  Herald  ”  an 
account,  taken  from  my  report,  of  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  De  Long  and 
comrades.  lie  here  turned  over  to  his  travelling  companion,  the  ex- 
espravnick  of  Kolyma,  Lieutenant  Berry’s  dispatches  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  directing  him  to  mail  them  to’ the  United  States,  and  likewise  to 
forward  his  telegram  to  the  “  Herald.”  It  is  needless  to  state  that  General 
Tschernaieff  expressed  great  surprise  to  me  at  the  very  questionable  liberties 
taken  by  Mr,  Gilder,  hut  dropped  the  subject  at  length  with  the  remark 
that  he  supposed  the  breaking  of  a  seal  was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con¬ 
sequence  in  a  free  country  like  the  United  States,  hut  in  Russia  it  was  a. 
penal  and  serious  offense,  and  he  assured  me  that  tho  Cossack  would  not  go 
unpunished  for  his  part  in  the  transaction. 

1  he  remainder  of  Mr.  Melville’s  extremely  interesting  book  con¬ 
tains  the  story  of  his  search  for  the  relics  of  Do  Long’s  party,  and 
of  his  mournful  success  in  finding  them.  They  died  like  bravo 
men,  keeping  the  record  of  their  experience  to  the  very  last ;  they 
died  without  fear  or  reproach.  But  the  circumstances  are  alroady 
known,  and  we  have  not  the  heart  to  repent  tho  talo.  More 
horrible  yet  (p.  455")  is  the  account  of  tho  discovery  of  Mr.  Greely 
and  bis  starved  companions.  Mr.  Ellison,  who  bad  lost  feet, 
bands,  and  nose,  at  once  expressed  bis  sorrow  for  tho  death  of  Do 
Long ;  “  here  was  sympathy,  9uro  enough.”  As  to  tho  cause  of 
the  starving  of  Greely’s  party,  Mr.  Melville  writes : — 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Neptune  to  reach  Fort  Conger  or  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  in  1882,  and  the  return  of  that  vessel  to  the  United  States- 
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•with  all  her  supplies  on  board,  which  should  have  been  cached  as  near  Fort 
•Conger  as  possible — particularly  at  Norman  Lockver  Island,  the  highest 
point  attained  by  the  Neptune,  at  Cape  Albert,  Cape  Sabine,  the  death 
■camp  of  Greely’s  command,  or  at  Littleton  Island,  where  Greely  requested 
the  depot  of  supplies  to  be  made — was  followed  in  1883  by  the  double 
failure  of  the  Proteus  and  the  U.  S.  steamer  Yantic  to  leave  provisions  at 
Cape  Sabine  and  Littleton  Island.  In  other  words,  these  three  vessels  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  transporting  to  and  beyond  the  point  of  disaster  sufficient  supplies 
of  food  to  last  tire  Greely  party  two  years  or  more — and  yet,  singular  to  say, 
■either  sunk  this  food  in  the  sea,  or  brought  it  back  to  the  United  States. 

“  Some  one  had  blundered/’  as  usual,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
no  one  will  blunder  when  Mr.  Melville  attacks  the  Pole.  His 
book  i9  one  of  the  most  lively  records  of  suffering  courageously 
borne  that  can  be  found  even  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  research. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  SHIPS.* 

SIR  E.  REED  seems  to  be  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  tbe  best 
way  of  addressing  his  readers,  which  is  not  a  little  singular 
in  a  writer  who  has  so  often  shown  that  he  can  be  fluent  and  pre¬ 
cise.  In  his  introduction  he  uses,  in  a  meandering  manner,  the 
first  and  third  person  singular  and  the  first  person  plural,  as  if  he 
was  anxious  to  make  experiments  in  different  styles  before  select¬ 
ing  one.  I'irst  he  introduces  himself  a3  “the  author,”  and  says 
that  no  general  work  on  the  subject  exists,  “  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  in  our  language.”  At  p.  15  be  becomes  less  reserved, 
and  uses  the  editorial  “we”;  at  p.  20  he  gets  back  to  “the 
author  ” ;  but  on  the  next  lie  suddenly  drops  ceremony  alto¬ 
gether,  and,  using  the  natural  form  of  expression,  which  surely  he 
might  have  started  with,  says,  “ I  have  considered  it  desirable” 
to  clear  up  ambiguities,  &c.  This  confusion  in  the  use  of  a  noun 
substantive  and  the  personal  pronouns  is  not  unprecedented  in  pre¬ 
faces,  and  is  certainly  not  important ;  but  it  seems  curious  in  the 
opening  pages  of  an  ultra-exact  work,  and  is  perhaps  not  without 
significance. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  with  scientific  writers  on  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  than  their  inability  to  express  themselves  clearly  when 
addressing  the  outer  world.  It  is  not  that  they  cannot  thoroughly 
explain  difficult  problems  in  popular  language;  that,  of  course, 
may  be  utterly  impossible,  but  that  they  usually  express  a  simple 
problem  in  the  least  intelligible  way,  not  infrequently  making  that 
which  is  plain  seem  complicated,  and  they  are  unable  apparently 
to  give  a  clear  outline,  or  definitely  state  a  result.  A  writer  of  the 
highest  rank  on  this  subject  once  entirely  misled  men  connected 
with  shipbuilding,  who  bad  every  possible  reason  for  scanning  his 
•words  closely,  as  misunderstanding  them  iuvolved  heavy  loss. 
Instances  of  obscurity  in  other  writers  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  quote,  and  Sir  E.  Reed  has  himself  criticized  the  vague  use  of  an 
elementary  term.  In  the  present  case,  hovering  between  “  he  ” 
and  “  we  ”  and  “  the  author  ”  and  “  I,”  he  seems  at  once  to  give 
ominous  sign  of  the  haziness  which  appertains  to  disquisitions  on 
naval  architecture,  and  the  sign,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  false  one  ; 
far  in  the  introduction  which  is  thus  inconsecutively  worded,  there 
as  evidence  o!  that  elaborate  manner  of  stating  simple  things  which 
ns  often  dear  to  the  exponents  of  an  imperfect  science.  Bpeaking 
■of  Professor  Elgar’s  labours  he  says  : — 

He  has  also  done  good  service  by  bringing  into  clear  view  the  fact  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  stability  of  a  ship,  we  do  not  usually  refer  to  some 
intrinsic  quality  which  she  possesses  of  herself,  apart  from  what  she 
carries  ;  but  to  the  stability  of  the  stowed  ship,  or  of  the  ship  and  all  she 
carries;  and  the  measure  of  her  stability,  therefore,  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  taking  all  the  weights  on  board  her  into  account,  both  as  to  their  amounts 
and  as  to  their  positions.  It  is  no  doubt  trite  to  say  that  the  stability  of 
the  ship,  thus  viewed,  varies  with  every  change  in  the  weights  on  hoard 
her,  and  with  every  change  of  position  of  every  weight  on  board  her  ;  hut, 
familiar  as  the  fact  may  be,  its  effective  force  is  much  too  often  neglected, 
and  many  a  ship  and  many  scores  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  E.  Reed,  after  explaining  some 
very  elementary  and  obvious  facts,  speaks  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  them  as  trite  and  familiar ;  and  in  this  he  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  right,  just  as  he  would  be  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun,  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
occasionally  changed  his  opinions.  Strange,  then,  does  it  seem 
to  find  him,  after  this  statement,  quoting  a  long  passage  from 
Professor  Elgar  which  is  virtually  an  explanation  of  the  same 
matter.  Now  what,  we  may  ask,  are  we  to  think  of  the 
intelligence  of  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  a  sailor  does  not  know  that  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  cargo  affect  the  stability  of  the  ship  ?  As  well 
assume  that  a  sailor  does  not  know  that  a  vessel  is  likely  to 
sail  badly  if  she  is  very  much  down  by  the  head.  What  53  the 
meaning  of  a  ship’s  being  “in  ballast”?  and  do  scientific  writers 
suppose  that  a  ship’s  captain  or  a  mate  may  be  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  ballast  is  put  in 
the  hold  or  ’tween  decks?  No  doubt  ships  have  been  lost  many 
times  through  dangerous  loading  ;  but  tbe  mam  cause  of  this  lias 
been  undue  greed  and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  owners 
and  their  agents.  When  Sir  E.  Reed  takes  a  specific  instance  he 
writes  in  the  same  grandfatherly  style.  Commenting  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Austral,  he  speaks  as  though  knowledge  of  the  small 
initial  stability  of  the  ship  in  a  certain  condition  might  have 
averted  the  disaster ;  but  has  to  admit  that  some  simple  precau- 
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tions  might  have  saved  her.  Without  scientific  learning  sailors 
may  be  aware  that  water  ballast  increases  stability,  that  when  a 
port  is  being  brought  down  to  the  water’s  edge  it  is  desirable  to 
close  it,  or  to  take  weight  in  on  the  opposite  side.  Still  more 
remarkable  than  what  Sir  E.  Reed  says  about  this  case  is  what  he 
states  about  ships  that  “  loll,”  concerning  which  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rather  surprising  passage  : — 

Recent  events  have,  however,  brought  to  light  the  fact — which  had  not 
previously  been  observed — that  actual  ships  (no  less  than  such  prismatic 
bodies  as  Attwood  and  other  writers  have  considered)  sometimes,  in  some 
exceptional  conditions,  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  righting 
force,  tending  to  return  the  body  “towards”  its  upright  position,  either 
did  not  exist,  or  else  disappeared  at  comparatively  small  angles  of 
inclination ;  and,  after  a  phase  of  instability  had  been  passed  through, 
reappeared  again  while  the  angle  of  inclination  was  still  within  reasonable 
limits. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  writer  means  by  “  recent 
events,”  for  he  might  as  well  say  that  it  has  been  recently  disco¬ 
vered  that  a  broad  ship  is  usually  stifler  than  a  narrow  one.  Has 
he  never  heard  sailors  speak  of  a  vessel  having  “  a  list  ”  ?  This 
expression,  which  certainly  is  not  of  yesterday,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  used  before  any  of  the  present  scientific  naval  architects 
were  born,  means  that,  owing  either  to  faulty  shape  or  wrong  dis¬ 
tribution  of  weights,  a  vessel  will  not  stand  upright,  but  that  in 
still  water  she  leans  over  at  an  angle.  If  pressed  beyond  it, 
she  will,  within  certain  limits,  return  to  it  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  but  scarcely  novel,  and  we  fear 
much  that  if  a  scientific  professor  were  to  inform  a  master  mariner 
of  it  as  something  he  might  like  to  know,  he  would  hear  some  of 
that  very  straightforward  language  for  which  English  seamen  enjoy 
an  unblemished  reputation. 

This  peculiar  treatment  of  simple  matters  in  the  preface,  which 
may  be  in  accordance  with  precedent,  but  is  certainly  not  satis¬ 
factory,  augurs  ill  for  the  body  of  the  work  which  follows,  and  in 
one  respect  it  must,  we  fear,  be  said  that  the  augury  is  fulfilled. 
In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Ttevieio  of  November  1883,  from 
which  Sir  E.  Reed’s  preface  is  partly  taken,  he  said  : — “  It  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  manifest  that  shipowners,  stevedores, 
masters  and  mates  of  merchant  vessels,  and  others  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  to  understand,  at  least,  the  general  principles  of  ship 
stability,  and  it  would  therefore  be  very  unfortunate  should 
nothing  be  done  to  remove  delects  and  render  the  subject  clear 
and  exact.  This  work  the  present  writer  has  in  hand.”  All  un¬ 
intentionally,  Sir  E.  Reed  has  scarcely  kept  the  engaging  promise 
here  given.  We  do  not  underrate  the  intelligence  of  officers  of 
the  merchant  navy ;  in  fact,  we  rate  it  a  great  deal  more  highly 
than  scientific  writers  do ;  but  we  doubt  whether  masters  and  mates 
will  learn  more  from  bis  book  than  they  can  from  other  works. 
He  is  not  specially  happy  or  lucid  in  his  treatment  of  elementary 
matters.  In  anotfier  respect,  however,  the  evil  augury  is  fortunately 
by  no  means  fulfilled.  To  members  of  the  profession  to  which  Sir  E. 
Reed  belongs  his  work  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  value.  With 
untiring  zeal  and  industry  he  has  collected  all  investigations  of  any 
worth  relating  to  stability,  and  as  some  of  those  which  he  gives  have 
not  apparently  been  published,  his  book  will  give  to  student  and 
professor  alike  information  which  can  be  gained  from  no  other 
volume.  A  recapitulation  of  a  series  of  trains  of  mathematical 
reasoning  for  which  symbols  and  diagrams  are  indispensable  would 
not  be  suited  to  these  columns  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  Sir  E.  Reed’s  treatise  is  exhaustive  and  shows 
exactly  what  present  knowledge  is.  We  trust  that  he  may  live  to 
publish  another  edition  of  it  when  knowledge  with  regard  to  naval 
architecture  generally  has  greatly  advanced,  and  when  its  ex¬ 
positors,  if  they  have  not  discovered  the  form  of  least  resistance, 
have  learnt  how  to  express  themselves  clearly,  and  have  found  out 
that  there  is  no  need  to  cry  Eureka  about  well-known  and  not 
very  complex  facts. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  THE  SOUDAN.* 

WHEN  an  author  ventures  on  re-telling  a  story  which  has 
been  already  well  told,  the  least  one  may  expect  of  bis 
enterprise  is  that  it  shall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor  ;  and,  when  he  is  not  only  a  doctor,  but  a  Fellow  of  tbe 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  is  surely  not  exacting  to  look  for 
freshness,  grammar,  and  good  taste  in  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
pages  he  has  written  for  you  to  read.  Dr,  Williams,  who  acted  as 
medical  attendant  to  an  expedition  into  the  Bas6  country  made 
by  Mr.  James  and  some  friends,  has  attempted  to  describe  what 
has  already  been  creditably  dealt  with  in  The  Wild  1’ribes  of  the 
Soudan.  Had  Dr.  Williams  been  able  to  contribute  a  fresh 
chapter  to  a  very  interesting  history,  his  book  might  have  justified 
its  aim.  But  as  it  in  no  way  forms  a  new  contribution  to  the 
subject,  and  in  every  way  sins  against  grammar  and  good  taste, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  tell  the  public  how  truly  bad  a  book 
it  may  expect.  Indeed,  one  more  ill  constructed  than  Life  in  the 
Soudan  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  as  at  the  present 
crisis  its  title  is  likely  to  mislead  many  into  buying  it,  we  must 
warn  those  who  are  tempted  to  do  so  of  the  disappointment  in 
store  for  them  if  they  expect  anything  representative  from  its 
pages. 

*  Life  in  the  Soudan;  Adventures  amongst  the  Tribes,  and  Travels  in 
Egypt  in  1881  and  1882.  By  Dr.  Josiah  Williams,  F.R.G.S.  London  : 
Remington  &  Co. 

My  It’underings  in  the  Soudan.  By  Mrs.  Speedy.  London  :  Bentley  & 
Sons. 
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Scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  Soudan  at 
all,  and  "of  these  a  considerable  portion  consists  of  discursive 
matter  of  no  interest  save  to  the  author  himself ;  the  remaining 
third  is  given  up  to  a  facetious  accouut  of  the  journey  out  and  the 
return  home,  and  this,  as  it  fails  to  rival  either  Baedeker  or 
Murray  as  regards  accuracy  or  style,  is  not  likely  to  prove  of 
special  attraction  at  the  circulating  library.  Moreover  Dr. 
■Williams  does  not  add  to  the  charm  of  this  section  of  his  book  by 
bis  frequent  use  of  French  and  Italian  terms,  particularly  as  he  is 
at  great  pains  to  translate  the  most  familiar  of  these  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers.  Nor  indeed  is  he  likely  to  gain  much  by  his  fatal 
propensity  to  quote  from  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  from  Choice 
Savings,  and  from  a  copious  thesaurus  of  music-hall  songs. 

To  call  a  tail  “  a  caudal  appendage,”  to  speak  of  spears  “  making 
unpleasant  incisions  in  our  intercostal  spaces,”  to  describe  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  eating  fast  as  “  the  rapid  disappearance  of  food  down  the 
oesophagus,”  and,  finally,  to  say  that  “  the  carnal  longings  ”  of  the 
tribes  “  are  never  satiated  with  cold  or  roast  missionary,”  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  humorous  excursions  in  which  Dr.  Williams 
— hardly,  we  should  say,  on  the  strength  of  his  profession — thinks 
fit  to  indulge.  Something  more  dignified  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  of  his  class.  But  medical  phrases  seem  in  his 
view  made  to  do  duty  for  playfulness  and  humour.  A  certain 
sense  of  the  picturesque  must  be  conceded  to  him  ;  but  the  means 
at  hi3  disposal  for  conveying  it  are  meagre  and  untrained.  He 
possesses,  too,  to  some  extent,  the  story-teller’s  knack ;  but  his 
digressions,  his  dissertations,  his  reflections,  general  and  medical, 
are  those  of  a  tiresome  gossip.  Such  defects,  we  are  afraid,  are 
beyond  a  cure,  for  they  are  temperamental.  When  he  should  be 
serious  he  is  flippant,  and  when  he  might  be  playful  he  is  either 
solemn  or  priggish.  In  justification  of  the  complaint  we  bring 
against  this  author,  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  quotation  which 
otherwise  we  should  have  spared  the  reader.  It  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  preface  by  which  Dr.  Williams  ushers  in 
his  descriptions.  In  this  case  he  wants  to  describe  the  way  in 
which  the  Base  tribes  feast  upon  the  buffaloes  they  have  killed: — 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  [he  says],  as  some  of  mv  readers  might 
like  to  be  furnished  with  particulars.  Invalids,  persons  of  delicate  organ¬ 
ization,  and  others  might,  however,  like  to  omit  this  little  account  of  a 
Base  feast,  which  I  assure  them  will  not  have  an  appetizing  effect.  I  may 
here  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  me  to  draw  on  mv 
imagination  and  indulge  in  what  some  people  facetiously  call  “  crackers,”  : 
r.'hich  I  have  not  and  shall  not  do,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so, 
there  being  abundance  of  mateiial  of  a  strictly  veracious  character  which 
I  cull  from  my  diary,  written  carefully  down  at  the  time.  Incredible  as 
some  accounts  may  uppear,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  accept  these  facts 
without  the  usual  formula  cum  grano  satis.  Very  well,  then,  I  will  write 
down,  and  you,  reader,  can  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  (if  you  please) 
without  the  usual  proverbial  pinch  of  salt  a  description  of  a  scene  that  I  was 
an  eye-witness  of ;  and  if  I  should  somewhat  interfere  with  your  enjoyment, 
when  called  from  labour  to  refreshment,  don’t  blame  me,  but  blame  the 
Base.  All  1  can  say  is  that  this  is  not  what  incredulous  people  call  “a 
traveller’s  tale,”  but  a  “  true  story.”  Do  not  say  that  “  It  strikes  me  that 
he  doth  protest  too  much.”  I  recollect  to  have  seen  somewhere  or  other  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  The  Stomach  and  its  Trials.  That  useful  organ  in  the 
human  body  of  Basd  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  usual  inconveniences, 
but  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances,  not  unlike  an  indiarubber  bag. 
The  only  trial  I  saw  them  suffer  was  trying  how  much  they  could  stow 
away  without  causing  a  rupture  of  that  viscera. 

That  a  doctor  should  not  express  himself  like  an  educated  man 
may  justly  cause  some  surprise.  We  therefore  give  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  some  of  Dr.  Williams's  slovenly  forms.  In  one  place  he 
says: — “  When  in  Cairo  I  saw  the  slave-market,  but  was  told  no 
slaves  have  been  sold  there  for  the  past  three  or  four  year.”  On 
the  same  page  occurs  this : — “  The  only  other  Englishman  resi¬ 
dent  at  Souakim  was  Mr.  Bewlay  •,  he  bad  at  once  lived  in  Jeddah 
for  a  time,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  often  seen  slaves  sold 
there.”  Again  : — “  The  Arabs  have  good,  regular  features  ;  lips 
and  noses  like  our  own.  The  Base  are  ihe  contrary,  and  more 
resemble  the  negro  in  this  respect  and  their  high  cheekbones ; 
but  they  are  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  the  negro.”  But  it 
is  needless  to  give  any  more  than  one  further  example  of  such 
clumsy  stuff.  As  a  last  chance,  we  take  Dr.  Williams  on  his 
own  subject;  and  even  on  this  he  fails  to  distinguish  him-  J 
— “This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  me  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  sanitary  precautions.  I  therefore  did  so,  warning 
sll  Europeans  to  remember  that  we  were  not  now  in  England, 
but  in  the  tropics,  where  the  days  were  excessively  hot  and 
the  nights  not  only  cool,  but  often  very  cold  at  this  time  of 
year  ;  always  to  change  wet  clothing  as  soon  as  we  get  to  camp  ; 
never  to  expose  themselves  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
without  helmets;  and  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  carelul  n.s  to  the  quality  of  water  they  drank,  and  always  to 
see  that  the  zanzimeers  were  well  washed  out  before  they  were  re¬ 
plenished.  But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Williams  has  been  guilty 
of  more  than  bad  English  and  ot  worse  than  tiresome  and  incon¬ 
sequent  dissertations  in  this  his  first,  and  we  would  fain  hope 
his  last,  book.  In  giving  this  his  own  version  of  an  interesting  ! 
journey  into  the  Base  country  he  is  evidently  a  prov  to  certain 
recollections  which  he  seems  ever  on  the  point  of  imparting  to  the  ! 
reader.  1'rom  so  doing,  however,  ho  seems  restrained  bv  the 
feeling  that  his  confidences  might  raise  discussion,  and  so  become 
even  more  than  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  an  open  secret.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  James’s  account  of  his  expedition  will  at  once 
resent  the  course  Dr.  Williams  has  taken,  and  recognize  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  the  insinuations  in  which  be  permits  himself  to  indulge. 
We  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  know  what  the  point  at  issue  may  have 
been ;  but,  judging  of  the  parties  by  the  tone  of  their  books,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  think  Dr.  Williams’s  case,  whatever  it  may  | 


be,  as  weak  as  his  reiterated  sneers.  In  reading  an  unusually  long 
account  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  expe¬ 
dition,  the  impression  it  inevitably  leaves  is  that  Dr.  Williams  is 
making  a  laboured  excuse  in  defence  of  some  charge  which  has 
evidently  never  been  brought  against  him.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  add  that  the  greater  part  of  this  curious  work  is  transcript 
from  a  diary  which  at  one  time  bade  lair  to  become  the  property 
of  some  marauding  Dembelas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  loss 
has  been  no  one’s  gain. 

Mrs.  Speedy's  Wanderings  in  the  Soudan  is  a  very  readable 
book.  Made  up  of  letters  sent  home  to  her  friends  in  England,  it 
forms  a  capital  story  of  adventures  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Desert  and  the  lialf-civilized  races  of  Egyptian  towns.  It  possesses 
many  of  the  best  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  the  correspondence 
of  an  educated  lady,  and  is  marred  by  few  of  the  vices  common 
to  a  first  book.  Mrs.  Speedy  seems  to  have  something  like  a  fear 
of  authorship.  When  she  wrote  these,  her  experiences,  no  thought 
of  their  ultimate  publication  once  disturbed  her,  and  this  may 
account  in  some  sort  for  much  of  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  these 
letters.  “  Urgent  requests  ”  on  the  part  of  friends  have  led  to 
their  appearance  in  print,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  world  in  a  preface  unnecessarily  modest  as  coming 
from  one  of  the  very  few  English  ladies  who  have  ventured  on  a 
tour  through  the  Soudan.  Mrs.  Speedy  is  under  the  impression 
that  Lady  Baker  and  herself  are  the  only  English  ladies  who  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  interior,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  so  far  hack  as  the  Fifties,  Mr.  George  Melly  was  accompanied 
by  his  mother  and  daughter  on  a  journey  to  Khartoum. 

Few  can  read  these  volumes  without  being  impressed  by  the 
unflinching  spirit  in  which  Mrs.  Speedy  met  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  camp-life  to  which  she  was  exposed.  Even  illness,  depriving 
her  of  the  power  to  take  part  in  the  daily  work  of  her  companions, 
failed  to  deaden  her  zeal  or  to  blunt  her  desire  for  further  exploits. 
More  than  once  left  alone  with  the  lazy  and  unwilling  camel- 
drivers,  while  Captain  Speedy  was  out  in  search  of  game,  she 
seemed  seldom  troubled  by  the  perils  of  her  position.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  trying  moments  of  this  journey  was  the  one 
when,  on  arriving  at  Kassala,  Captain  Speedy,  whio  had  preceded 
her  by  several  hours,  was  nowhere  to  be  iound.  Through  the 
petty  spite  of  an  Arab  guide,  who  wrongly  described  the  road 
leading  to  the  town,  Mrs.  Speedy  entered  the  place  by  a  different 
route  to  that  taken  by  her  husband.  The  consequence  was  a  long 
and  wearying  search  through  sun-scorched  streets,  and  a  series  of 
fruitless  attempts  to  make  what  little  Arabic  she  knew  intelligible 
to  her  hearers.  At  last,  after  many  disappointments,  the  two  met, 
this  being  effected  mainly  through  the  tact  and  kindness  of  an 
Italian  lady,  whose  husband  was  the  proprietor  of  a  menagerie. 
Through  her  Mrs.  Speedy  was  eventually  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  life  at  Kassala,  especially  that  led  by  the  native  ladies,  which 
without  such  an  introduction  she  could  hardly  have  hoped  to 
see.  A  festival  at  which  she  was  present  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book.  In  fact,  we  know  of 
few  descriptions  of  Kassala  and  its  curious  round  of  life  that 
surpass  in  picturesqueness  the  author's  account  of  the  Desert 
city.  The  party  had  travelled  there  by  the  caravan  route  from 
Souakim,  and  the  difficulties  they  encountered  on  the  way 
through  the  indolence  and  obstinacy  of  camel-drivers  and  guides 
were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Mrs.  Speedy  was  the  worst  suf¬ 
ferer,  for  in  her  case  the  journey  was  made  on  an  ass  without 
a  bridle.  On  leaving  Kassala  for  the  further  journey  to  the  region 
of  the  Settit  a  substitute  was  found  for  the  ass  in  a  huge 
camel,  and  the  sight  of  the  European  lady  mounted  on  its  back 
excited  no  little  curiosity  and  wonder  among  the  natives.  On  one 
occasion  some  women  requesting  an  interview  with  her,  treated 
Mrs.  Speedy,  as  at  first  appeared,  somewhat  roughly.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  certain  attempts  on  their  part  to  turn  back  her 
sleeves  meant  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  she 
were  really  white.  But  incidents  such  as  this  formed  only  the 
serio-comic  element  of  the  journey.  There  were  others  of  a  graver 
character,  and  among  these  was  the  appearance  of  hyenas  in  the 
camp  at  night.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  more  rumour 
of  danger  than  of  danger  itself.  At  El  Gwaiya  the  travellers  fell 
in  with  the  collector  of  wild  animals  to  whose  hospitality  so 
many  can  attest,  and  the  days  passed  near  his  zeribeh  are 
memorable  ones  in  Mrs.  Speedy’s  recollections.  She  was  stricken 
with  fever  at  the  time,  and  it  was  in  great  part  due  lo  the 
solicitude  of  a  German  doctor  on  his  holiday  that  her  health 
was  restored.  It  had  been  Captain  and  Mrs.  Speedy's  intention  to 
visit  Abyssinia,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in 
1877  this  was  impossible.  They  therefore  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  seeing  what  they  could  of  the  Abyssiuiau  hills  as 
they  passed  along  the  borders  on  their  return.  While  nearing  the 
sea-board  on  the  road  to  Toknr,  they  were  pursued  by  a  sand-storm. 
“  To  be  overtaken  by  a  sand-storm,”  says  the  author,  “  was  the  one 
thing  that  had  always  an  insurmountable  terror  for  me;  lions  and 
robbers  paled  before  it.  I  felt  that  it  might  mean  an  agonizing 
death  ;  and  to  tall  victims  to  that  now  on  our  way  home,  alter 
having  braved  so  many  other  perils,  would  have  been  a  woeful 
finale.  On  the  horizon  coming  up  behind  us  was  a  dense  wall  of 
impenetrable  dust  and  sand.  It  had  been  scarcely  visible  in  the 
morning,  and  even  at  the  time  I  am  spunking  of  it  was  only  rising 
into  view  ;  but  the  keen  Arabs,  children  of  the  desert,  had  descried 
the  long  dark  lino  ns  it  lay  almost  immovable  in  tho  early  morning-, 
and  scented  the  possible  danger.  Should  the  wind  rise,  it  would 
bo  brought  up  rauidly,  and  might  sweep  over  us  before  wo  could 
reach  Tokar.”  Ihe  race  to  outstrip  it  was  a  fierce  one.  Happily 
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the  wind  changed,  and  swept  the  storm  another  way.  But  for 
this  chance  it  is  a  question  whether  these  interesting  “  Wanderings  " 
■would  have  ever  seen  the  light.  In  conclusion,  we  must  point 
out  that  the  names  of  places  and  persons  are  not  always  accurately 
given,  a  shortcoming  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
lotted  down  from  hearsay.  Walad  el  Michael,  the  rebel  chief  of 
Bogos,  for  instance,  figures  as  “  Walda  Inchael.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  story  how  Russia  became  European  is  too  commonly 
identified  with  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  if  the  two 
made  but  one.  Not  that  the  great  Czar's  share  in  this  mighty 
change  can  well  be  overrated,  but  that  sufficient  account  is  not 
taken  of  the  other  factors,  whether  impalpable  or  incarnate  in 
individuals,  that  preceded  and  continued  his  activity.  Baron  von 
der  Briiggen's  work  (i)  takes  account  of  them  all,  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  readable  fashion.  He  shows  how,  previous  to  Peter's 
accession,  civilizing  influences  were  already  beginning  to  sap  the 
rampart  of  Muscovite  barbarism.  In  1620  the  Swedish  envoy 
reported  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  “  The  Russians  hate  foreigners, 
hut  can  do  nothing  without  them.”  Their  own  culture,  such  as 
it  was,  being  purely  ecclesiastical,  was  incapable  of  change  or 
development,  and  new  light  could  only  penetrate  by  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  elements,  which,  from  geographical  conditions,  must  be 
principally  Polish  and  German.  The  Czars  Michael  and  Alexis 
Romanoff  incurred  considerable  unpopularity  by  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  ideas ;  it  was  the  glory  of  Peter  to  have  carried 
out  boldly  and  with  deliberate  purpose  what  his  predecessors  had 
only  timidly  connived  at  or  languidly  promoted.  Under  him  the 
leaven  of  foreign  culture  became  potent ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Russia  that  it  has  never  become  omnipotent.  The  apparently 
inexplicable  spread  of  Nihilism  is  in  some  measure  comprehensible 
as  an  instinctive  reaction  against  a  yoke  of  civility  to  which  the 
nation  has  never  accommodated  itself.  The  cause,  as  Baron  von 
der  Briiggen  points  out,  lies  not  only  in  the  innate  rudeness  of  the 
people,  but  in  Peter's  resolution  to  force  Russia  prematurely  into 
the  rank  of  a  great  European  Power,  which  both  impeded  the 
concentration  of  his  efforts  upon  the  general  improvement 
of  the  country,  and  estranged  the  elements  which  Russia 
most  needed  for  her  regeneration.  Political  necessity  compelled 
the  Government,  instead  of  borrowing  from  the  Germans,  Poles, 
and  Ruthenians  who  were  added  to  the  Empire,  to  force  Russian 
institutions  upon  them  ;  and  hence,  instead  of  European  influence 
having  permeated  Russia,  Russia  and  Western  Europe  occupy  in 
some  sort  a  position  of  antagonism,  and  a  thorough  Russian  can 
hardly  he  more  than  a  semi-European.  The  latter  chapters  power¬ 
fully  describe  the  condition  of  Russia  during  the  preponderance 
of  the  foreign  element  under  Anne  and  her  favourite  Biron, 
followed  by  a  reaction  which,  while  preserving  whatever  of  foreign 
importation  was  necessary  to  a  great  military  and  diplomatic 
Power,  has  kept  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ignorant  and 
barbarous.  So  it  will  continue,  in  Baron  von  der  Briiggen’s  opinion, 
until  the  apparently  very  remote  period  when  Russia  shall  have 
laid  aside  all  schemes  of  foreign  aggression,  and  devoted  herself  to 
jthe  improvement  of  her  domestic  institutions. 

Ludwig  Riess’s  little  treatise  on  the  right  of  election  in  the 
ancient  English  Parliament  (2)  is  mainly  directed  to  clear  up 
points  left,  as  he  thinks,  obscure  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  the  extent  to 
which  this  right  was  enjoyed,  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  legal 
return,  and  the  description  of  persons  who  were  eligible,  lie 
considers  that  up  to  1406  absolute  unanimity  of  election  was 
requisite,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  representatives  on  the 
general  affairs  of  the  nation  was  exceedingly  slight.  Not  until 
1461  were  the  conditions  of  election  and  representation  well 
defined,  and  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  recognized  as  a  great 
factor  in  the  government  of  the  State.  These  views  will  no  doubt 
excite  much  attention,  which  the  ability  with  which  they  are  put 
forth  fully  merits. 

Gustav  Biedermann’s  “  Philosophy  of  History,”  (3)  a  single 
volume  of  a  projected  work  of  uncertain  dimensions,  consists  partly 
of  narrative,  partly  of  reflections.  The  narrative  is  generally 
accurate,  the  reflections  are  commonly  just ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how,  taken  together,  they  can  amount  to  a  philosophy 
of  history.  The  work,  ranging  from  epoch  to  epoch  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages,  and  tossing  about  great  names  in  history 
and  philosophy  as  a  juggler  plays  with  his  cups  and  balls,  pre¬ 
supposes  such  an  amount,  of  historical  knowledge  in  the  reader  that 
it  can  hardly  be  intelligible  except  where  it  is  superfluous. 

Dr.  Hermann  Hall  wich.  the  modern  champion  of  Wallenstein  (4), 
has  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  miniature 
biographies  of  his  hero's  principal  officers.  The  only  objection  is, 
that  these  rough  soldiers  of  fortune  will  probably  be  found  mar¬ 
vellously  alike,  “  fortisque  Gyas,  fortisque  Cloanthus.”  There  can, 
however,  be  no  repetition  in  the  case  of  the  first  member  of  the 
series,  the  Walloon  General  Merode,  who,  after  long  and  honour¬ 
able  service  in  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  mortally 

(1)  Wie  Bussland  europiiisch  wurde.  Studien  zur  Kulturgeschichte.  Yon 
Ernst  Freiherrn  von  der  Bruggen.  Leipzig:  Veit.  London:  Nutt. 

(2)  Geschichte  des  Wahlrechti s  zum  Englischen  Parlament  im  Mittelalter. 
Yon  L.  Riess.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Nutt. 

(3)  Philosophie  der  Geschichte.  Yon  Gustav  Biedermann.  Prag : 
Tempsky.  London:  Nutt. 

(4)  Gestalten  aus  Wallenstein's  Lager.  J.  Johann  Merode.  Leipzig: 
Puncher  &  Humblot.  London:  Nutt 


wounded  in  the  battle  of  Oldendorf,  where  he  was  totally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Swedes  and  Hessians,  July  1633.  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  officer,  better  educated  and  less 
rapacious  than  most  of  his  comrades,  and  to  have  thoroughly  de¬ 
served  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Wallenstein. 

Goethe's  devotion  to  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Maria  Louisa’s 
mother,  has  not  escaped  his  biographers,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  unaware  of  anything  beyond  a  casual  acquaintance  between 
him  and  one  of  her  ladies,  the  Countess  O’Donell  (5),  widow  of 
a  statesman  who  had  contributed  something  towards  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ruined  finances  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  letters 
now  published  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  her  family 
certainly  make  good  her  claim  to  he  enrolled  upon  the  extensive 
list  of  the  ladies  for  whom  Goethe  entertained  a  cordial  regard, 
though  this  is  mainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  warmth 
of  tone.  The  contents,  indeed,  are  in  general  insignificant,  and 
chiefly  interesting  as  displaying  Goethe’s  genuine  attachment  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  and  as  exhibiting  him  in  easy  relations  with 
the  polite  society  which  he  cultivated  in  his  later  years.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Countess  was  most  intimate  at  the  baths  of 
Toplitz,  where  they  both  made  a  considerable  sojourn  in  1812,  but 
the  correspondence  was  continued  at  intervals  until  1823.  One 
curious  addition  to  the  volume  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  portrait 
of  Goethe,  taken  in  1812  by  an  amateur,  and  we  should  say  by  no 
means  a  skilful  one. 

Another  correspondence,  slight  in  itself,  but  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  writers,  is  that  between  the  eminent  chemists  Wohlers 
and  Berzelius  (6).  The  extracts  from  the  letters  of  the  former, 
edited  by  Professor  Hjelt,  display  the  writer  in  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  light.  He  appears  the  model  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
disciple,  devoted  to  his  instructor,  defending  the  latter's  views  as 
long  as  he  can,  but  too  loyal  to  truth  to  persist  in  advocating  such 
as  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous,  and  at  the  same  time- 
too  much  attached  to  his  master  to  pain  him  by  avowing  his 
dissent.  The  little  book  also  affords  some  glimpses  of  the  character 
of  Liebig,  and  of  the  first  reception  of  Dumas’s  discoveries  by  the 
German  chemists. 

A  History  of  Electricity  (7),  by  Dr.  Edmund  Hoppe,  perfectly 
fulfils  the  design  of  the  author,  which  has  not  been  to  provide  a 
perfect  record  of  every  experiment  in  the  science,  but  to  trace  its 
general  development  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  recent  stu¬ 
pendous  practical  developments.  It  is  clear,  condensed,  compact, 
and  exceedingly  interesting.  The  accidental  discovery  of  galvan¬ 
ism,  so  often  misrepresented,  is  correctly  detailed  from  the  dis¬ 
coverer's  own  report.  Ampere’s  claim  to  have  conceived  the  first 
idea  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  fully  recognized,  as  also 
Reis’s  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  thought  possible  that  in  an  age  like  ours  such  an  invention 
would  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  fifteen  years  until  re¬ 
discovered  by  Melville  Bell. 

Grisebach’s  standard  work  on  the  geography  of  plants  reappears 
in  a  second  edition  (8),  not  materially  altered,  in  consequence,  as 
may  be  inferred,  of  the  death  of  the  author,  but  enriched  with 
various  additions,  mainly  derived  from  Tchihatcheff's  French 
translation.  The  work,  it  need  not  be  repeated,  is  most  valuable, 
especially  on  account  of  the  attention  given  to  the  phenomena  of 
climate  in  their  influence  on  vegetation.  The  earth  is  distributed 
by  the  writer  into  twenty-four  botanical  climates,  the  first  five  of 
which,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  A  sia,  receive  as 
much  attention  as  all  the  rest. 

The  discussion  of  pessimism  as  a  working  system  of  ethical 
philosophy  loses  much  of  its  interest  from  the  consideration  that 
its  only  logical  result  is  one  which  can  never  be  reduced  to 
practice.  If  pessimists  were  in  earnest,  they  would  leave  the 
field  of  battle  entirely  to  the  optimists;  and  their  continuance 
upon  it,  even  as  lugubrious  bards  or  revolutionary  incendiaries,  is  a 
proof  that  their  principles  have  taken  no  strong  hold  upon  them. 
Herr  Plumacher’s  historical  review  of  the  subject  (9),  though  not 
so  intended,  rather  confirms  this  view  of  the  subject,  by  showing 
that  nearly  all  the  illustrious  men  who  may  he  cited  as  appa¬ 
rent  favourers  of  pessimism  have  saved  themselves  from  despair  in 
one  way  or  another,  most  commonly  by  invoking  religion  to  re¬ 
dress  the  deranged  balance  of  philosophy. 

The  title  of  Herr  Gregorovius's  dainty  little  book  on  Corfu  (10) 
might  lead  one  to  anticipate  a  fiction  or  a  poem  of  the  kind  of 
which  he  and  Paul  Ileyse  have  given  us  graceful  examples ;  but 
it  merelv  refers  to  the  idyllic  beauty  of  the  island,  which  seems  to 
justify  the  Homeric  legends  of  Alcinousand  the  Phteacians. 

The  fourth  series  of  F.  von  Hohenhausen's  “  i  amous 
Lovers” (1 1)  belongs,  like  its  forerunners,  to  the  very  lightest 


(5)  Goethe  und  Grafin  O'Dondl.  Unqedruckte  Bricfe  nehst  dichterischen 
Beilugen.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  R.  M.  Warner.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(6)  Bruchstiichc  aus  den  Bricfcn  F.  Wohlers  an  J.  Berzelius.  Herausge¬ 
geben  von  Dr.  E.  Hjelt.  Berlin  :  Oppenheira.  London  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Geschichte  der  Flehtrizitiit.  Von  Dr.  E.  Hoppe.  Leipzig:  Barth. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  Vegetation  der  Erde  nach  Hirer  hlimatischen  Anordnung.  Von  A. 
Grisebach.  Zweite  vermehrte  und  berichtigte  Aufiage.  2  Bde.  Leipzig : 
Engclmaun.  London :  Kolckmann. 

(g)  Der  Pessimismus  in  V  crgangenhcil  vnel  Gegenwart.  Von  0. 
Pliluiacher.  Heidelberg:  Weiss.  Loudon:  t\  illiams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Xorfu.  Line  ionische  Idylle.  Yon  E.  Gregorovius.  Leipsig: 
Brockhaus.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(n)  Beriihmte  Liebespaare.  Von  F.  von  Ilohenhausen.  Yierte  Folge. 
Leipzig  :  Sclilicke.  London  :  Kolckmann. 
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kind  of  light  literature,  only  intended  or  adapted  for  idle  readers 
whose  time  is  of  no  value.  As,  however,  this  is  a  somewhat 
numerous  class,  it  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  public.  Catharine  and 
Orloff,  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  Goethe  and  Lili,  are  amoDg  the 
couples  whose  history  is  retold. 

Professor  Gasparv’s  History  of  Italian  Literature  promises  to  be 
the  ideal  of  a  thoroughly  useful  introduction,  occupying  a  middle 
position  between  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  and  a 
student's  manual  (12).  The  first  volume  comes  down  to  the  time 
of  Petrarch,  and  more  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  him  and  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  with  the  subject  of  early  Italian  prose  in  general,  being 
reserved  for  the  next  volume.  The  accounts  of  Petrarch  and 
Dante  are  very  clear  and  instructive,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  picture  of  the  early  struggles  of 
Italy  to  acquire  a  national  language  and  literature,  which  left  the 
impress  on  what  was  then  a  merely  provincial  jargon,  of  composi¬ 
tions  written  according  to  the  rules  of  classical  Latin.  Side  by 
side  with  this  spirit,  and  arising  from  the  same  artistic  instinct, 
occur  traces  of  a  movement  anticipating  the  Humanism  of  later 
ages,  which  frequently  brought  its  promoters  into  collision  with 
the  Church.  Professor  Gaspary,  agreeing  with  the  best  scholars 
among  the  Italians  themselves,  is  unable  to  find  any  clear  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Italian  as  a  literary  language  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  literature  is,  in  fact,  the 
youngest  of  the  great  modern  literatures,  although  the  earliest  to 
attain  full  growth.  Both  phenomena  are  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  classical  institutions  and  traditions  in  the 
land  where  they  were  naturally  most  powerful.  Immense  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  study  of  the  early  Italian 
language  and  literature,  and  Professor  Gasparv’s  notes  prove  that 
he  is  thoroughly  abreast  with  the  latest  development  of  inquiry. 

The  illuminations  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Ashburnham,  especially  in  their  relation  to  those  of 
the  illuminated  Genesis  at  Vienna,  form  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  essay  by  Anton  Springer  (13).  Ilis  conclusion  is  that  the 
pictures  respectively  belong  to  quite  different  schools,  ffie  Vienna 
imitating  ancient  mural  paintings,  and  the  Ashburnham  repro¬ 
ducing  the  style  of  illustrations  of  Scripture  now  lost,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  auxiliaries  to  devotion  by  the  early 
Christians. 

The  third  part  of  the  publication  of  A.  W.  Schlegel's  Lectures 
on  Literature  and  Art  from  the  original  manuscripts  (14)  embraces 
those  treating  of  romantic  literature — a  term  which,  as  used  by 
him,  is  equivalent  to  the  literature  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The 
first  part  treats  of  early  German  poetical  literature,  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  Hans  Sachs ;  the  second  of  Italian  belles 
lettres,  particularly  Dante  and  Boccaccio.  The  MS.  is  in  some 
places  imperfect ;  it  has,  however,  been  carefully  corrected,  and 
fairly  represents  the  speaker's  actual  language.  Much  is  by  this 
time  superseded,  or  has  become  common  property  ;  but  it  is  still 
possible  to  appreciate  the  great  effect  produced  by  this  manifesto 
of  a  second  Renaissance,  the  reaction  against  effete  Gallicism  and 
classicism  in  the  direction  of  romance,  chivalry,  ecclesiasticism, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  scene  of  Felix  Dahn's  last  novel  (15) — begun,  however, 
thirteen  years  ago — i.s  laid  partly  in  Syria,  partly  in  Germany. 
Neither  the  plot  nor  the  characters  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
create  any  deep  impression ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  lively,  bustling, 
stirring  story,  the  more  animated  for  being  almost  entirely  in 
dialogue.  The  last  chapter,  describing  the  march  of  the  sandhills 
on  the  Baltic  coast,  proves  that  the  writer  possesses  not  only 
dramatic  faculty,  but  considerable  descriptive  power. 

O.  M.  Seyppel  has  added  a  third  to  his  series  of  comic  Egyptian 
books.  The  subject  this  time  is  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  with  the 
Exodus,  in  which  some  allusion  to  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  in 
Germany  may  be  suspected.  The  illustrations  are  cleverer  and 
more  grotesque  than  ever,  the  text  not  quite  so  good,  and  from  the 
artificial  discoloration  of  the  paper  not  always  easy  to  read. 

The  poems  of  F.  H.  0.  Weddigen  (16,  17)  and  of  Martin  Greif 
possess  the  merit.?  of  simplicity  and  melody.  Their  principal 
defect  is  that  habitual  with  minor  German  lyrical  poetry — deficiency 
of  subject,  verging,  or  more  than  verging,  upon  bathos  and 
commonplace.  Greif  i3  the  less  open  of  the  two  to  this  imputa¬ 
tion,  but  many  of  his  mo3t  agreeable  pieces  are  mere  echoes  of  his 
predecessors. 

Ruben,  the  last  work  of  the  late  Heinrich  Laubo  (18),  is  a 
pretty  story,  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  style,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  of  the  nuthor.  It  turns  principally  upon  the  social 
disqualifications  of  the  Jews  in  Austria,  and  the  moral  is  the  very 
sensible  one  that  it  is  much  better  for  an  Austrian  mother  to  marry 
Lt  daughter  to  a  respectable  and  high-minded  Jew  than  to  an 

(12)  Ccschichte  der  Italieniiehen  T.itteratur.  Bd.  1.  Von  Adolf  Gaspnry. 
Berlin  :  Oppenheim.  London:  Nutt. 

(>3)  Die  Genesis:  Bilder  in  der  A 'mist  des  friihen  Mitteialters,  mil 
he  sunder  1 1~  Riir/tacht  auj  den  Asbbnrnhuin  /V  ntatcuch.  Von  A.  Springer. 
Leipzig:  llirzcl.  London:  Nutt. 

(14)  A.  IV.  Schiedel's  Vortesungen  i.ber  sc  hone  I.itterntuT  rind  Kunst. 
'fli.  3.  Heilbronn  :  llenningcr.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Die  Kreuzfahrer.  Krzhhlung  arts  elem  dreizehntenJahrhnndcrt.  Von 
Felix  Dnhn.  2  Bdc.  Berlin  :  .Janke.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(16)  An te  Gedichte.  \  on  F.  If.  0. M  eddigen.  Kassel:  Kleimcnhngcn. 
London  :  Williams  tic  Norgate. 

(17)  Gedichle.  Von  Martin  Urcif.  Dritto  stark  vcrmchrte  Aullage. 
Stuttgart :  Cotta.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(r8)  Ruben.  Kin  mnderner  Roman.  Von  Heinrich  Laubc.  Leipzig  ■ 
Haessel.  London:  Nutt. 


Italian  adventurer  connected  with  the  Irredentists,  with  neither 
character  nor  money.  A  recent  tragical  affair  in  Hungary,  raising 
the  question  whether  Jews  are  entitled  to  fight  duels,  is  obviously 
alluded  to,  but  all  is  arranged  without  effusion  of  blood. 

Anglia  (19)  contains  as  usual  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
on  early  English  literature  and  philology,  but  only  two  of  any 
length — a  severe  review  of  Mrs.  Potts  edition  of  Bacon’s  Protnus, 
and  the  extraordinary  theories  grounded  upon  it,  by  E.  P. 
W  flicker ;  and  a  very  elaborate  investigation  of  the  English 
palatals,  by  Emil  Forster. 

Dr.  Moritz  Trautmann's  (20)  reputation  guarantees  the  value, 
if  not  the  infallibility,  of  bis  treatise  on  vocal  sounds.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  abstruse  and  difficult  as  any  to  which  human  ingenuity 
can  be  applied,  and  Dr.  Trautmann  is  obliged  to  coin  new  words 
to  render  it  moderately  comprehensible. 

Alexander  Kielland’s  “  Fortuua,”  the  leading  fiction  of  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (2 1 ),  supports  the  increasing  distinction  of 
the  modern  Scandinavian  school.  The  leading  idea  is  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  middle-class  society  by  haste  to  be  rich,  leading 
pastors  to  promote,  and  peasants  to  confide  in,  financial  speculations 
which  the  reader  foresees  must  end  in  ruin.  The  good  old  simplicity 
of  a  less  adventurous  time  is  incidentally  sketched  very  happily 
in  a  biographical  article,  Albert  Duncker's  memoirs  of  the  youth 
of  the  brothers  Grimm.  None  have  more  characteristically  illus¬ 
trated  the  best  sides  of  the  German  character.  A  valuable  paper 
on  the  financial  position  of  the  chief  European  countries,  by  R.  von 
Kaufmann,  discloses  the  surprising  circumstance  that  only  41 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  German  Empire  is  derived  from 
taxation,  the  remainder  coming  from  railways  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  State.  The  writer  is  scarcely  just  to  our  own 
financial  administration  ;  for  he  omits  to  point  out  how  consider¬ 
able  a  proportion  of  the  sum  annually  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  debt  is  devoted  to  its  reduction  by  terminable  annuities,  and 
the  exceptionally  favourable  position  which  this  country  will 
occupy  if  this  policy  is  continued  for  another  generation.  He  has 
discovered  that  the  German  bounties  on  refined  sugar  are  chiefly 
beneficial  to  foreign  consumers.  Herr  Paul  Gussfeldt  continues  his 
account  of  his  exploration  of  the  Andes,  and  acknowledges  in  the 
warmest  terms  the  assistance  he  received  from  an  hospitable 
Chilian,  Don  Olegario  Soto. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MONTFERRIER'S  letters  on  Hungary  and  the  northern 
•  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  (1),  which  were  originally 
published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  make  a  volume  which  is  not 
the  less  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  politician  that  the  author  has 
some  curious  notions,  and  that  his  book  is,  as  he  describes  it,  very 
much  of  a  voyage  de  fantaisie.  He  set  about  it  so  little  syste¬ 
matically  that  he  not  only  surrendered  quite  calmly  his  chance 
and  his  hopes  of  visiting  Constantinople,  but  seems  to  have  been 
tempted  neither  by  propinquity  nor  by  desire  of  completeness  to 
visit  Eastern  Roumelia,  Roumania,  Turkish  Epirus,  Macedonia,  or 
the  Austrian  provinces  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  A  really 
capable  and  serious  study  of  the  whole  peninsula,  coloured 
neither  by  Turcomania  nor  by  Turcophobia,  neither  by  Austro- 
mania  nor  by  Austrophobia,  neither  by  Russomania  nor  by  Russo- 
phobia,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  any  traveller 
with  brains,  time,  and  means  could  do  to  geographical  politics  at 
this  present  time.  M.  Montferrier  appears  to  be  disqualified  for  any 
such  service,  not  merely  by  a  great  lack  of  esprit  de  suite,  but  by  a  strong 
attack  of  the  most  amiable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  im¬ 
becile,  form  of  patriotic  monomania.  According  to  him,  every¬ 
body  loves  Frenchmen  and  longs  for  their  appearance.  Now, 
wherever  manifest  destiny  may  call  France,  it  certainly  is  dumb 
in  the  Balkans.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  may  have  missions  in  that 
quarter;  but  France  certainly  has  not.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  reasonable  for  England  to  aspire  to  a  slice  of  Turkey  in 
Europe— an  aspiration  which,  except  as  far  as  Constantinople 
itself  or  the  Dardanelles  as  an  Eastern  Gibraltar  are  concerned, 
the  wildest  English  Jingo  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  entertained. 
Certainly  M.  Montferrier  does  not  actually  demand  annexations ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  France  has  got  something  to  do  with 
the  country,  and  laments  the  precipitancy  and  bad  management  of 
the  Union  Generale  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  have  much  more  to 
do  witli  politics  than  with  business.  Still  his  book,  as  manifestly 
genuine  of  its  kind,  has  value,  especially  as  showing  how  very 
improbable  is  the  maintenance  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities 
pour  rite  which  the  mutual  jealousies  of  European  l’owers  have 
set  up  south  of  the  Danube. 

Indiscretions  contemporaines  (2)  assumes  a  vice  which  it  has 
not,  and  which  it  does  not  need  to  assume.  31.  Joseph  d’Arjay 
appears  to  have  occasionally  contributed  to  the  Figaro  articles  on 
various  subjects  chiefly  containing  souvenirs  of  recently  deceased 


(19)  Anglia:  Xcitschrift  fiir  englitche  Philologie.  Honiusgcgcbcn  von 
R.  1*.  Wulcker.  Bd.  7,  lift.  a.  Ilalle:  Niemcyer.  London:  Nutt. 

(20)  Die  Sprachlaule..  Von  Moritz  Trautmaun.  1.  Hiilfle.  Leipzig: 
Fock.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(21)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilcrausgcgcben  von  Julius  Rodcnbcrg. 
Jabrg.  xi.  licit  4.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  TrUbnor  &  Co. 

(1)  Voyage,  de  Jantaisie.  politique  m  Autriche-Hongrie,  en  Serbie  ct  en 
Bu/garic.  Par  H.  (j.  Montlerrier.  Paris:  Calmann-Levv. 

(2)  Indiscretions  contemporaines.  Par  Joseph  d’Arjay.  Paris; 
Calmann-Lcvy. 
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persons.  These  he  has  collected  here.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  interesting  reading.  That  odd  and  much-reviled  person,  Dr. 
Veron,  has  a  long  article  to  himself;  a  still  longer  one  is  devoted 
to  “  Les  journalistes  d’autrefois,”  autrefois  being  chiefly  Louis- 
Philippe’s  time.  The  rich  store  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  added  to,  and  in  other  papers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  curious  and  interesting  matter  will  be  found.  The 
book  nowhere  offends  good  taste,  and  is  written  with  a  complete 
absence  of  pretension. 

We  have  seen  better  work  of  M.  Ernest  d'Hervilly’s  than  that 
contained  in  E  Homme  jaune  (3),  a  series  of  tales  of  the  grotesque 
kind.  But  the  author  distinctly  belongs  to  the  better  class  of  French 
litterateurs ;  he  has  an  ingenious  and  fertile  fancy,  a  considerable 
command  of  the  comic,  and  a  faculty  of  writing  which  is  cot  ob¬ 
scured  by  his  reprehensible  fancy  for  burlesque  periphrasis,  dis¬ 
tortions  of  phrase,  and  other  tricks  which  he  could  well  afford  to 
disdain. 

Le  Talion  (4)  perhaps  suffers  from  the  remembrance  which  it 
incites  in  the  reader  of  Charles  de  Bernard's  sombre  but  powerful 
tale  of  nearly  the  same  title.  The  agony  is  piled  up  high  at  the 
end  ;  perhaps  too  high.  When  M.  Dodillon  (5)  dedicates  his  volume 
in  adoring  terms  to  M.  de  Goncourt,  the  reader  naturally 
fears  excesses  of  naturalism  in  matter  and  preciousness  in 
style.  The  tales,  however  (there  are  three  in  the  volume), 
deserve  some  commendation,  though  there  are  traces  of  the 
faults  of  M.  Dodillon's  venere  maitre.  We  take  no  shame  for 
avowing  our  complete  agreement  with  some  words  which  a  recent 
writer  has  assigned  to  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Ludovic  Halevy — 
“  Je  ne  comprends  presque  rien  a  l'engouement  pour  les 
Goncourt.”  But  M.  Dodillon  evidently  has  talent.  Le  passe  de 
Claudie  (6)  boasts  itself  as  embodying  recent  private  history  ;  we 
love  not  such  books.  In  Le  due  rouge  (7)  M.  P.  Mahalin  once 
more  shows  his  generous  taste  for  the  manner  of  Alexander 
Maximus.  The  name  of  Camille  Le  Senne  has  been  generally  seen 
in  collaboration  with  that  of  M.  Texier.  It  is  now  attached  inde¬ 
pendently  to  an  art  novel  (8),  or  perhaps  we  should  call  it  a  studio 
novel,  which  has  some  lively  points.  “  Que  nolle  millions  de 
Manets  te  manetissent  ”  is  a  good  mouth-filling  oath,  and  it  can  be 
used  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  to  the  diversity  of  men's 
tastes.  La  maison  Giniel  (9)  is  a  story  of  the  intrigues  of  a 
pretty,  wicked  woman,  in  whom  virtue  triumphs,  but  at  some 
expense.  Les  incertitudes  de  Livia  ( 10)  contains  three  tales  by 
an  author  whose  name  is,  we  think,  new  to  us.  They  are  written 
with  some  power,  and  with  a  remarkable  freedom  from  any  pre¬ 
dominating  literary  influence.  We  shall,  as  F.  B.  says,  keep  our 
eye  on  Forsan. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

■j\  1  R.  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  like  many  others,  is  of  opinion  that 
1>JL  the  average  Englishman  is  a  very  stupid  fellow.  Still  he 
recognizes  the  existence  of  some  “  even  in  our  country”  who  “  like 
to  criticize  their  own  opinions.”  For  their  benefit  he  has  written 
a  treatise  on  The  Limits  of  Individual  Liberty  (Rivingtons).  He 
is,  withal,  modest  about  it,  and  does  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
help  the  very  dullest  a  step  or  two  on.  Unfortunately  his  clients, 
when  they  pay  any  attention  to  such  things,  are  too  thoroughly 
wrapped  up  in  the  party  politics  he  holds  so  cheap  to  care  much 
for  speculation  on  such  a  large  subject  as  the  nature  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Besides,  it  is  the  opinions  of  the  other  side  which  they 
prefer  to  criticize.  As  for  the  persons  who,  “  even  in  our  own 
country,”  have  ideas,  they,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  find  much  to 
profit  by  in  Mr.  Montague.  They  will  find  him  a  little  barren,  and 
by  no  means  new.  His  observations  on  “  the  limits  of  individual 
freedom”  are  neither  absurd  in  themselves  nor  written  in  bad 
English.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  sensible,  and  Mr. 
Montague  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  his  mother  tongue.  But 
more  than  good  sense  and  unaffected  English  is  needed  to 
make  a  treatise  of  such  scope  as  this  valuable.  Mr.  Montague 
is  greatly  troubled  about  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line. 
He  sees,  as  others  have  seen  before  now,  that  men  make  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  then  institutions  make  men.  With  this  text  to 
preach  on,  Mr.  Montague  is  able  to  show  that  many  most  solid- 
seeming  philosophers  have  covered  a  deal  of  paper  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  He  even  ventures  to  doubt  whether  the  words  of  Herbert 
Spencer  are  as  the  oracle  of  God.  All  that  is  very  well,  but 
where  is  it  to  lead  us  ?  In  Mr.  Montague’s  case,  it  leads  to 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  rather  self-evident  statement 
that  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  reading  the  riddle  of  the  pain¬ 
ful  earth.  There  he  leaves  us.  The  wisdom  of  the  conclusion  is 
unimpeachable.  Indeed,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr. 
Montague’s  wisdom.  lie  recognizes  facts  and  describes  them 
pretty  accurately.  As  an  example  of  what  an  intelligent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  tutor  ought  to  say  to  an  ingenuous  youth,  his  book  has 
merits.  It  is,  however,  a  tenable  opinion  that  a  treatise  on  The 


(3)  L'hnmme  jaune.  Par  Ernest  d’Hervilly.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Le  Talion.  Par  E.  Giraud.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(5)  I.e  moulin  Blunt.  Par  E.  Dodillon.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(6)  I.e  passe  de  Claudie.  Par  P.  Gcrfaut.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Le  due  rouge.  Par  P.  Mahalin.  Paris  :  Tresse. 

(8)  Louise  Mengal.  Par  C.  Le  Senne.  Paris  :  Cal mann -Levy. 

(9)  La  maison  Giniel.  Par  L.  Girard.  Paris:  Plon. 

(10)  Les  incertitudes  de  Licia.  Par  Forsan.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 


Limits  of  Individual  Liberty  ought  to  sho  w  some  originality  of 
thought  set  forth  with  some  individuality  of  style. 

“  May  we  style  the  present  Sovereign  of  Britannia  Her 
Magnitial  Majesty  the  Over  Queen  ?  ”  asks  the  Alderfirst  of 
Ababrelton,  author  of  Britannia  Magna  (Wyman  &  Sons).  If 
we  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  wicked  wag,  we  should  say 
certainly  not.  But  he  is  a  wicked  wag.  The  Alderfirst  has  under¬ 
taken  to  reduce  certain  vague  ideas  as  to  the  possibility  of  sinking 
this  kingdom  and  the  dominions  thereunto  appertaining  into  a. 
brand-new  empire  to  practice.  “  A  reflecting  individual,  looking 
below  the  ^surface,  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  in  a  transition  state.”  Beginning  with  this 
admirable  platitude,  the  Alderfirst  goes  on  to  show  how  things  will 
be  managed  when  we  are  all  Britannians  and  belong  to  the' 
magnity  of  Britannia.  He  regulates  everything  from  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Supremate  down  to  the  stripes  of  a  corporal’s- 
uniform.  Ilis  burlesque  has  only  one  fault.  It  is  nearly  as  sensible 
as  any  scheme  we  have  ever  seen  for  constructing  a  general 
Imperial  Government  with  the  help  of  representatives  from  the 
Colonies.  Now,  a  burlesque  ought  to  be  extremely  .absurd,  even 
though  it  is  so  by  excess  of  logi:. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs,  by  W.  J.  E.  Crane  (L.  Upcott 
Gill),  is  a  practical  handbook.  Mr.  Crane  describes  the  profes¬ 
sional  method,  and  then  shows  how  the  amateur  may  modify 
it  for  his  private  convenience.  We  find  the  author’s  directions 
simple,  and  intelligible  as  far  as  language  is  concerned ;  but  the 
amateur  cannot  surely  need  so  much  machinery.  Southey's 
daughters  did  without  all  those  presses,  we  take  it,  when  they 
bound  the  Cottonian  Library.  However,  these  be  mysteries.  We 
can  honestly  recommend  Mr.  Crane's  book  on  the  general  grounds 
that  ic  is  well  written  and  that  the  author  seems  to  have  reason¬ 
ably  good  taste. 

In  Memoriam :  a  Selection  from  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Greville 
Phillimore,  M.A.  (Henley-on-Thames :  Thomas  O.  Ilogg)  is  the 
descriptive  title  of  a  modest  volume  issued  by  his  family  and 
parishioners  in  memory  of  the  late  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  on  Education, 
London,  1884  (Clowes  &  Sons),  make  four  stout,  closely- 
printed  volumes.  They  are  not  blue-books,  simply  because  they 
are  bound  in  a  gritty,  sea-sick,  olive-green  cloth,  but  they  have 
the  merits  and  defects  of  that  kind  of  literature.  Mr.  R.  Cowper 
is  the  editor. 

Our  list  of  new  editions  includes  Court  Life  Below  Stairs,  by 
J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  (Ward  &  Downey) ;  Lives  of  Famous  Poets, 
by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  a  companion  volume  toMoxon’s  Popular  Poets 
(  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  ;  Folly  Morrison,  by  Frank  Barrett  (Ward 
&  Downey) ;  Grif :  a  Story  of  Australian  Life,  by  B.  L.  Farjeon 
(Ward  &  Downey),  and  a  heavy  volume  containing  Rob  Roy  and 
Kenilworth  ( Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  They  are  illustrated  by  MM. 
Courboin,  Durant,  and  Toussaint,  who,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  worked  for  the  French  illustrated  edition.  The  plates  to 
Rob  Roy  are  excellent  in  drawing,  though  poorly  printed  ;  those 
to  Kenilworth  are  inferior  in  all  respects.  We  have  received 
Vol.  XVII.  of  the  Family  Herald  Supplements  (William  Stevens). 

We  have  also  received  a  handful  of  miniature  books  brought 
out  by  various  publishing  houses  which  seem  to  have  been  trying 
which  can  turn  out  the  smallest  and  neatest  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  place  of  honour  is  due  to  a  stranger  and  a  lady.  Miss  Helen 
Johnson  edits  a  boxful  of  oblong  little  books  containing  Epigram 
and  Epitaph  (New  York  and  London :  G.  lb  Putnam’s  Sons). 
The  Perfect  Home  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the 
duties  of  husbands,  wives,  and  children  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.),  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller.  Angel  Whispers  (Marcus  Ward), 
by  the  author  of  Bible  Forget-me-nots,  are  divided  into  morning 
and  evening  and  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  The  Pocket  Dictionary 
of  1,000  Christian  Names,  with  the  meanings  explained  in  four 
different  ways  (James  Hogg),  is  already  popular. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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“Princess  George."  Sir  Charles  Diike  on  Trade. 

The  British  Chess  Association.  The  Picture  Galleries 
Robert  Schumann  Hengler’s  Circus.  Impressions  of  Seals. 
“  The  Ills  of  Greece." 


The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Mrs.  Calderwocd's  Letters.  Annals  of  the  French  Stage. 
Four  Novels.  Gray’s  Works.  In  the  Lena  Delta. 

The  Stability  of  Ships.  Two  Books  on  the  Soudan. 

German  Literature.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

■Cl  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

WITH  MIXED  FARM  OF  500  ACRES  ATTACHED  FOR  TnE  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers.  Land  Agents.  Surveyors.  Colonists,  Sic. 
President- His  Grace  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee,  oj  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCT  E,  Chairman. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Enrl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  lion.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKS-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.l . 

Lietiti-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE  C  B  .  M  I 
GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTHEKON-ESiCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD.  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

MaiorT.  VV.  CHESTER  MASTER.  M.P. 

M.  If.  N.  STORY-SI  ASKELVNE.Eni.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARSI.  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  Sic. 
apply  to  the  Principal. 


"  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,” 

PICTURE,  complete**  u  few  il»)i  before 
G  ALLEKY,3&  New  Ik-ml  sir*  •  ;  wiih  t  hriat  L 


- - 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday,  January  2/. 


TT  OLMESDALE  HOUSE, 

I  1  Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Sc 


BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

_  0.  ... _  _ y  Scholar  of  Bull.ol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 

Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms.  Eighty  Guineas. _ 

u  T  .  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  WINDSOR. 

O  Warden _ The  Rev.  STEPHEN  HaWTBEY,  M.A. 

Term  began  Wednesday,  January  21. 


ANGUE  F R  a N Q  a  I S E.-FONTA I X EBL EAU.— Une 

I  FAMILI.E  FR ANCAISE  reeevrait  pour  un.  deux  muis  ou  plus,  un  JE UNE  HOMME 
qui  voudralt  apurendre  le  1  RANCAIS.— Renseignements,  Rev.  Charles B.  F endall,  Woodco.e 

House,  Windlesnam,  Bagshot,  Su  rey. _ _ _  _ _ . _ 

FRANCE.— TOURS,  104  BOULEVARD  HET  RTELOUP . 

L’ABBE  LA  PORTE  receives  a  tew  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

for  short  or  long  per  ods.  Fine  opportunity  to  acquire  French 
thoroughly.  Also  other  subjects  if  desired.  Mr.  Lapoute  -»peuks  English,  and  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  Pupils. _ _ _ 

rUTY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE  for  the 

V  Advancement  of  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. -The  post  of  PRINCIPAL  of  the 
FINSBURY  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  is  now  Vacant.  1  he  gentleman  appointed  will  be 
required  to  take  the  general  management  ot  the  College  am  to  act  us  Professor  in  one 
Science  Departments.  He  will  he  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  will 
receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  £800  a  year.  Applications,  with  copies  ot  testimonials,  to  be 
delivered  not  later  than  I  ebruary  llth  to  the  DIRECTOR  and  Secretary,  at  the  Othces  ot  the 
Institute,  Gresham  College,  Loudon,  E.C.  _  _ 

A  GENTLEMAN  (M.D.,  F.R.O.S.)  desires  an  Engagement  a3 

xY  MEDICAL  ATTENDANT  or  COMPANION  to  a  Gentleman  or  Family  Travelling, 
^  iichting.  &.c.  Highest  reierences — Address,  Dr.  X.,  Messrs.  Deacon  s,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C.  _ _ _ _ . 

•\T7 ANTED,  a  CAPITALIST,  capable  of  finding  from  £10,000 

to  £11  000,  to  carry  out  an  English  RAH.  WAY  CONTRAC  I’.  Share  of  profits  for 
incoming  partner,  ensuring  him  a  handsome  prolit  on  the  tr  iiis.tction  ;  the :  contract  can  be 
mmMetedwSiin^ ^eighteen  months.  An  advantageous  opening  , or  any  .  ne  desiring  to  place 
hirSrBSZV-i-.  Principals  only  or  the,,;  so  he.tcrs  will  be  treated  with— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  George  Davis,  Son,  &  Co., ho  Coleman  street, E.C. 

"MONEY.  —  LIFE  INTERESTS  and  REVERSIONS. — 

1V1  Large  Sums  to  be  lent  at  A i  to  5  per  Cent,  or  same  purchased. 

PROMPT  ADVANCES  privately,  pending  completion — Apply  to  The  REVERSION, 
Life  Interest,  and  Property  Company,  13  Hurt  Street.  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 

p  li  A  n  I  N  G~  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

VJ  Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . /.Vnnn 

Annual  Expenditure  . . 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  i  ermunently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  tor  Invi  -  meat. _ 

'HE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  A  <  '.arming  Winter  Resi¬ 

dence  on  the  verge  ol  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  ciBiahlc^cnmam^of  North-Western 

Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  hotel  guldens. 

Every  information  of  the  MANAGER.  Illracombc.  Devon. 


T. 


Reduced  tariff  from  November  1. 


THE  BRIN3MEAD  PIANO. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1.525,  JANUARY  17,  1885: 

The  English  Revolution— Prince  Bismarck’s  Economics— Mistaken  Idc  ti 

Egypt -Chills  and  (’rotora— Tie  Admiralty  Again — A  Vegetarian  Hmid  - 
Agrarian  CommBiiism  Pi, aches  anil  Keepers — The  Afghan  Frontier  Comedy — 
UcvolTcring— Mr.  Mu  , della  and  hi  Merry  Merry  Men  — Colour  ou  Colour. 

The  Cnmorra— Apologia  Ilham  ■  r’.ai.  ica— Lmd  Cailogan  on  the  Turf— The  Japanese 

Village _ The  Piter' orong  I,,  -r  Controversy  —  Picture  Galleiies  "  To- 

Riders’’  at  Covent  Ca  de,,— Last  Year’s  Foreign  Trade— Concerts— Ti  c  Ti  tuple 
of  Bosli. 

Htjgrio  n.  et  Lonls  XV.— Five  Novels— The  Patriarchal  Theory— Two  Books  of 
Travel — Seven  Stories — Soo,e  American  Blue-Books —Some  Mans  and  At  uses 
—Religion  in  England  from  ISO  to  1830— Dickens’s  Oxford  and  ('n.ubridgt 
Some  School  Books — Recent  Mu.-ic — French  Literature — New  Books  and  Re¬ 
prints. 

London  :  Published  ut  US  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  CONS  ED  TION  THROUGH¬ 
OUT.  The  Patent  Tuning  Apparatus  supersedes  the  old 
wooden  wrest  plank  and  it<  clumsy  old  pegs,  with  the  consequent 
grave  defect  of  quickly  gating  out  of  tune ;  ease,  perfection,  and 
durability  of  tuning  being  thus  attuined. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Si  SONS,  18,  20,  &  22  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  post  free. 


GL..AT 


DORK’S  LAST 

he  elicit.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORK 
Lt  uving  the  Prat  tori  urn,”  and  his  other  great 


Pictures.  I  rotn  Ten  to  Six  daily. 

T  .EAMINGTON  CO!  LF.GE,  — Tho  School  reassembled  on 

‘  'I’hurtday.  J.roiury  tv  Apply  to  die  PniKClPAL  for  particular,. 

"RADLEY  COLLHGF-SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

•*-  ^  four  of  one  of  X30.  mn  **f  .*2n,  will  lie  filled  lip  in  June  llext.  Candidate*  mint  have 
l  ctri  under  Fourteen  on  Jni  n -i  >  I.  1  or  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev  the 

W  mii-KN,  Radii-)  1  OlU  r«  ^  i. 

(  'Ll  !•  TON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATIC \i, 

nml  NATl'RAL  SCIENC  F.  SC* SI*  LARSIITPS.  Nino  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  M  idsurnmiT,  1  •'**.>,  value  limn  kiU  to  ISM  a  y«  ar.  which  inuy  he  Incrcused  from  a  special  fund 
to  X'.mi  a  year  in  rn«»«  of  o  li  l  r*  who  r  qulrv  it.  I  urlher  particulars  from  the  IIi.ao* 
MAmB  or  SlU  ltKTAHY.  . . .  li  '  Hrlstol. _ 

ROYAL  INDIAN  KNQIN  BERING  OOLLEG  I! 

At  ,  PER*8  IIILL,  RTAINE8. 

The  coune  of  study  Isarrnnged  to  lit  nn  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Euro|>c,  India  or 
the  Colonic*.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  September  IM&.  lor  romiictltlmi 
the  Necretur  v  of  Mate  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointment*  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart - 
mint,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Six  uETAUV.  at  tlx  College. 


LIBERTY 

ART 


FABRICS. 


Patterns  Post  Free. 


“LIBERTY”  ART  CURTAINS, 
CHINTZ, 

AND  UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS. 
ORIGINAL  INVENTIONS  IN 
LADIES’  COSTUME 
AND  TOILETTE  FABRICS. 

“LIBERTY”  COLOURS. 

EASTFdtN  &  EUROPEAN  DESIGNS, 
PURE  FINISH.  INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS, 

AND  STERLING  VALUE. 

East,  India  House,  and  1  REGENT  ST. 
Obe  i, am  Houm,  ;  W. 


I'lRD  BYRON  on  WOMEN. —  I'Yw  men  were  better  judges 

J  of  beauty,  or  of  tho  arts  which  beauty  employs,  than  Lord  Byron,  and  when, 
lu  tkacibing  on,'  of  his  her, dues  in  “  Don  Jimn,"  li  ■  wrut"  tho  lines  ; — 

“  In  virtues  nothing  cartlily  could  surpass  tier, 

8avo  ihino  •  incomparable  oil  Macassar,’  ” 

lie  paid  a  tribute  n'  once  to  liis  hernli  e  and  to  that  exquisito  preparation, 
"  HO  *  LAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,”  which  Im  as-isted  thousands  In  procuring 
and  keeping  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair,  eradicating  -curl,  (landriif,  and  nit  other  evils 
will'  ll  arc  so  detrimental  to  Its  growth.  It  can  now  also  he  Imd  in  it  golden  colour 
for  (air  and  goldcn-halr-.d  people  aud  children,  Sizes,  3s.  (id.,  7s. ;  IQs.  Cd.,  equul  to 
four  small. 
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ASSISTANCE 


WANTED. 

for  which  the 


CHARITY 


[THE  FOLLOWING  CASES: 

ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  required  help  from  the 
ordinary  charitable  sources,  are  .RECOMMENDED  by  the  Council  of  the  Society.  Moneys 
rccei \ ed  for  them  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  will  be  spent  without  deduction  in  their 
reuet.  Cheques,  &c.t  should  be  made  payable  to  C.  S.  Louu,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham 
street,  >v  .c. 

12,276.  £G  2s.  is  required  to  provide  a  weekly  allowance  for  a 

MAX  dying  of  Consumption.  He  lias  been  ill  for  more  than  three  years,  and  has  not 
only  exhausted  the  benefits  derivable  from  Ins  Club,  but  also  a  sum  of  £2  o  which  was 
realized  Irom  a  home  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  saving?.  The  Committee  are 
allowing  8s.  a  weeie,  to  which  the  Society  lor  the  Relief  of  Distress  have  contri¬ 
buted  £2. 


12,294.  It  is  desired  to  raise  the  sum  of  £3  10s.  towards  £6 

required  to  pay  for  the  lengthened  stay  of  a  little  GIRL  suffering  from  rickets  at  a 
Convalescent  Home  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  She  has  already  received  much  benefit. 
1  he  mother,  a  widow  with  three  children  tone  of  whom  is  in  the  district  school),  is 
unable  to  contribute  ;  but  £2  10s.,  part  of  the  sum  required,  has  been  raised  from  local 
sources. 


12,295.  The  sum  of  £3  10s.  is  required  to  complete  the  payments 

at  the  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital  for  a  BOY.  age  l  5,  suffering  from  a  spinal  com¬ 
plaint.  He  has  been  in  the  hospital  three  months,  and  the  Doctor  recommends  that  lie 
should  remain  two  months  longer.  The  father  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  mother 
supports  herself  by  charing.  £4  in  addition  to  the  above  lias  already  been  raised  for  this 
case  from  local  sources. 


APGLUNARIS. 


“  Apollinaris  reigns  alone  among  Natural  Dietetic  Table 
Waters.”  —  British  Medical  Journal,  May  31,  1884,  on  the 
International  Health  Exhibition. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  SOUTH 

KENSINGTON,  1851. 

^JOLD  MEDAL  awarded  for  EXCELLENCE  of  QUALITY  to 


s 


s  ALT  *  CO. 


EAST  INDIA  PALE  and  BURTON  ALE  BREWERS. 
Stores  and  Offices,  21  to  31  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON. 
[“  1ST  of  PRICES  to  be  obtained  of  all  the  Principal  Dealers. 


mi 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 
PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY;S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

w .  W.  STODDART,  A  na  'ystfor  Bristol. 
TWENTY  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly  Plated. 
On  Best  Nickel. 


Table  Forks  ... 
Table  Spoons... 
Dessert  Forks  . 
Dessert  Spoons . 
Tea  Spoons . 


.  per  dozen 


The  above  are  of  the  highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  STERLING  SILVER,  and 
are  THIRTY  PER  CENT.  LOWER  than  a  similar  quality  is  usually  sold  for.  Samples  at 
above  rates  post  free. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 


Handles  Screwed  or  riveted. 

Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 

Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  pair 

inch  Ivory  Handles . 

ditto  ditto  . 

per  dozen 

s.  d. 

15  0 

s.  d. 

11  0 

s.  d. 

7  0 

ditto  ditto  to  balance ... .  ”, 

22  0 
£8  0 

32  0 

3G  0 

40  0 

41  0 

17  0 

7  o 

ditto  ditto  d.tto  . 

oS  n 

rl-tto  fine  ditto  ditto  . 

26  0 

10  6 

ditto  ditto,  African  . 

,, 

35  0 

15  0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates,  post  free. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  is.  lOd.  per  gallon  ;  KEROSINE,  best,  Water  White,  Is.  3d. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Electro-Silver  Plater,  Cutler, 

Furnishing  Ironmonger,  and  House  Furnisher,  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1, 1 1. 
and  ..  Newman  Street,  &c.  Catalogues  post  free. 

CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  H.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  9  A.nr.  to  7  p.m.  3s.  Gd.  |  Evening,  7  to  9  p.m.  2s. 
Sundays,  10  a.h.  till  1  p.m.  3s.  Gd. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hair-Dressing 
Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  clay. 

Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 

or  Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

2  1  0 

2  5  0 

1  10  0 

2  1  0 

2  5  0 

1  2  0 

1  9  0 

1  11  0 

1  2  0 

1  9  0 

1  11  0 

0  14  0 

1  0  0 

1  2  0 

LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


SCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  IS24. 

_ Life  Premiums  may  be  paid  up  in  5,  10,  13,  or  20  years. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1834. 

_ _ PROFIT  POLICIES  AT  NON-PROFIT  RATES. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  and “  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1821. 

_ PARTNERSHIP  POLICIES. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. _ Established  1821. 

_ POLICIES  UNDER  “MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT,  1S82.” 

SCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1824. 

PROA  ISION  FOR  OLD  AGE  BY  POLICIES  PAYABLE  DURING  LIFETIME 
APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS,  RATES,  AND  FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL 

:  I  London  : 

_ 35  St.  Andrew  Square. _  |  3  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

NOETHER*  assurance  comp  a n  y. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOORGATE  STREET.  E.C.  ABERDEEN— 2  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (18S3). 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Lite  1  reimuins .  184.000 

Interest  . .  . . . .  124  000 

Accumulatca  Funds .  m'  £2,890  000 

p  H  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFF  I  C  H 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON _ Established  1782.  ? 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  -MACDONALD)  .  e 

_ _ _ FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  J  Joint  Secretaries. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  2!  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700, 000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 
_ _ _ _ _ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Aianaucr. 

105  000  ACCIDENTS,  for  which  Two  Millions  have  been 

V sstir ASrv  rt imp  t  vvd  W Compensation  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  64  Cornhul.  Acadentsot  all  kinds.  Paid-up  and  Invested. 

Iunds,  £160,000  ; — Premium  Income.  £235,000.  Chairman ,  Harvje  M  Farouiiar  Esn  _ 

App  y  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agent-,  or  West-end  Office's  Grand 
Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  or  at  tile  Head  Office,  Gl  Cornhill,  London.  E.C. 

WILLIAM  J.  VI  AN,  Secretary. 

"PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

,  .  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S  MAILS  TO  INDIA 
„  CHINA.  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS 
•  Departures  for-  Fortnightly 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON.  CHINA,  I  Ero",1  Ti‘bnr-T> 

STRAITS,  and  JAPAN .  ’<  Wednesdays,  12.30 p.m. 

(.From  Brindisi,  Mondays. 

SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  and  ADELAIDE  ...J  Thu ™dayM*A0 p.m. 

BOMBAY.  EGYPT,  ADEN.  GIBRALTAR,  and}  °“  Bri'vir^'kfyoniiaJ,s- 

Offices:  ‘122  L  E A  D EXHALE '  STREET," E.c!.'  and  '2'/c0CKSPIIRn  STaiFFT 
LONDON,  S.W.  :  21  RUE  LEPELETTIE R,  PARIS  ;  7  HUE  ’ 

_ NOAILLES,  MARSEILLES. 

ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.’S 

JANUARY  CIRCULAR,  now  ready,  contains  the  best 

information  for  all  classes  of  Investors,  and  points  out  certain  securities 
which  pay  from  5  to  10  per  Cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Every  Capitalist  and  Investor  should  send  for  a  Copy. 

Post  free  or  application. 

STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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EGYPT. 

ORD  "WOLSELEY’S  conception  of  the  dash  across  the 
Desert  to  Metemneh  and  Sir  Herbert  Stewart’s 
execution  of  it  have  been  justified  by  a  success  which  even 
persons  sparing  of  strong  language  may  call  brilliant. 
Probably  no  one  possessed  of  a  little  reason  and  a  little 
experience  of  matters  military  shared  in  the  panic  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  expedition  which,  at  the  end  of  last  week  and 
the  beginning  of  this  vas  got  up  with  no  intelligible  excuse 
except  that  the  habi  f  daily  and  almost  hourly  telegrams 
has  made  the  public  ;  spoilt  child  in  the  matter  of  news.  It 
was  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that,  when  General 
Stewart  had  once  advanced  from  Abu  Klea,  news  would 
cross  the  Bayuda  Desert  until  he  had  attained  at  least  the 
middle  term  of  his  adventurous  journey.  He  attained  it 
within  a  week  from  his  first  battle  and  victory.  The 
Mahdi’s  men  again  met  and  heavily  defeated,  a  junction 
effected  with  troops  from  Khartoum,  a  strong  position  on 
the  Nile  fortified,  Metemneh  and  Shendy  turned  and  rendered 
-of  no  importance,  and  the  acting  General  of  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  on  his  way  up  the  river  to  join  Gordon — these 
bald  propositions  sum  up  the  achievements  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  army  since  we  last  wrote  of 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  change  in  the 
situation  during  this  week.  Last  Saturday  General  Gordon 
was  still  in  the  enchanted  castle,  inaccessible,  or  at  least 
unapproached,  by  his  rescuers.  The  j  unction  of  the  Khartoum 
garrison  with  the  expedition  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s 
embarkation  for  Khartoum  itself  amount,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  results  of  evil  accident,  to  the  joining  of 
the  hands  of  Generals  Gordon  and  Wolseley.  Like  the 
first  step  in  this  remarkable  success,  the  succeeding  steps 
have  not  been  taken  with  impunity.  The  severe  wound 
of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  the  deaths  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent  among  soldiers,  and  of  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Herbert  among  civilians,  are  only  the  most  prominent  of 
a  considerable  list  of  casualties  ;  though  the  actual  fighting 
since  the  17th  is  reported  as  less  severe  than  that  at  Abu 
Klea.  But  the  exertion,  the  want  of  sleep,  the  harassing 
sojourn  in  rough  lagers  under  fire,  and  the  sense  of  jeopardy 
which  must  have  prevailed  till  the  cultivated  belt  was  fairly 
reached,  and  the  force,  then  reduced  to  less  than  a  thousand 
men,  once  more  touched  its  communications  at  the  Nile, 
must  have  made  the  whole  performance  as  trying  as  it  is 
creditable. 

Unless  some  unforeseen  contretemps  occurs,  the  concen¬ 
tration  at  Gubat  and  the  advance  by  the  river  on  Khartoum 
ought  to  be  matters  simply  of  care  and  time.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  there  will  bo  some  stiff  fighting 
at  Khartoum  itself,  and  General  Earle’s  column  is  also  not 
unlikely  to  encounter  heavy  work  in  its  journey  by  Berber. 
But  the  risks — the  “  foolhardy  ”  risks,  according  to  some 
persons  whoso  wish  was  no  doubt  father  to  the  thought, 
and  others  whose  ignorance  gave  their  thought  a  more 
respectable  parentage — have  ceased  to  exist.  The  tactics  of 
the  later  marches  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  unfavour¬ 
ably  criticized,  but,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little  justice.  The 
failure  of  the  night  march  to  surprise  the  Arabs  mattered 
little,  because  the  march  had  for  first  object  less  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  enemy  than  the  covering  of  the  distance  towards 
the  Nile.  The  arrangement  of  the  zariba,  with  a  small 
independent  fort  lying  out,  was  excellently  planned  and 
very  successful.  In  the  actual  fighting  no  fault  was  made, 
and  the  severe  wound  of  the  General  does  not  seem  to  have 


caused  more  than  unavoidable  delay.  The  only  weak  spot 
is  the  reconnaissance  in  force  to  Metemneh,  which  was 
unnecessary,  and  gave  some  shadowy  impression  of  a  check. 
Metemneh,  as  matters  stand,  will  pretty  certainly  empty  it¬ 
self.  The  desert  is  now  bridged  by  a  line  of  posts  from  Korti 
to  Gubat ;  the  upper  river  and  the  high  road  to  Khartoum 
is  commanded  by  the  steamers  in  communication  with  the 
expedition,  and  the  loop  by  Berber,  which  is  still  in  the  rebel 
power,  is  being  slowly  covered  by  General  Earle,  who  will 
either  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  opposing  him  in 
that  quarter  or  else  advance  unopposed  by  them.  If  the 
authorities  (as  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Souakim  seems  to 
indicate)  have  made  up  their  minds  to  undertake  the  last, 
and  not  the  least  important,  part  of  the  task  which  they 
have  so  long  shunned — the  clearing  of  the  Souakim-Bsrber 
route — there  will  be  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  complete 
methodically  and  diligently  a  well-planned  campaign,  to  take 
care  that  no  sudden  outburst  of  fanaticism  and  daring 
brings  about  a  check,  and  finally  and  chiefiy  to  gather  in  the 
solid  fruits  of  so  much  blood,  so  much  treasure,  and  so  much 
anxiety.  Unluckily,  this  last  is  still  the  most  doubtful 
point  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  only  available  con¬ 
solation  is  still  what  it  was  last  week.  Every  skirmish, 
every  death,  every  wound,  is  a  fresh  appeal  to  Englishmen 
not  to  allow  these  efforts  and  sufferings  to  be  fruitless  and 
thankless. 

At  no  recent  time,  probably,  has  such  a  singular  ignorance 
as  to  important  public  transactions  prevailed  as  that  which 
now  prevails  in  reference  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  English 
rejoinder  to  the  French  reply  on  Egyptian  finance.  The 
most  opposite  assertions  have  been  confidently  and  even 
passionately  advanced,  and  the  clear  inference  is  that  there 
is  no  real  knowledge  on  the  subject  outside  a  circle  pro. 
bably  not  much  wider  than  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  loud 
wailings  and,  on  the  part  of  a  very  small  minority  of 
Radicals,  the  somewhat  modified  congratulations  over  the 
supposed  readmission  of  France  to  a  share  in  a  Dual  Control, 
seem  to  ignore  in  a  very  curious  fashion  the  simple  fact 
that  the  supposed  engagement  of  the  Cabinet  is  one  which 
the  Cabinet  is  powerless  to  make.  No  English  Ministry 
can  guarantee  nine  millions  of  money,  or  nine  five-pound 
notes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  the  assent  of  Par¬ 
liament.  This  would  not  affect,  of  course,  the  second 
article  of  the  reported  capitulation  by  w'hich  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  is  conditionally  accepted  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  But,  mischievous  and  scandalous  as  such  an 
acceptance  would  bo,  it  would  not  be  an  irremediable  mis¬ 
chief.  The  irremediable  mischief  in  any  of  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  now  threatened  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  at  least  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  accomplish  it;  and  that 
considerably  alters  the  situation.  The  servility  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  no  doubt  unex¬ 
ampled,  and  has  stood  many  trials.  But  the  Parliament 
itself  is  approaching  its  end  ;  and  a  consciousness  that  the 
time  is  short,  together  with  other  very  obvious  considera¬ 
tions,  are  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  oven  on  an  organi¬ 
zation  so  flabby  as  the  conscience  of  the  average  Glad- 
stonian.  Besides,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  ho  will  see  that 
the  country  is  in  no  mood  for  “  backing  down.”  Scarcely 
can  one  or  two  Aiidiels  of  extreme  uncompromising 
Radicalism  make  their  voices  heard  in  favour  of  handing 
over  the  conquests  of  the  men  who  conquered  at  Abu  Klea 
as  a  solatium  to  the  men  who  were  beaten  at  Kelung.  Tho 
robust  Liberalism  of  the  provinces  is  fully  as  decided  on 
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this  point  as  the  weakly  Liberalism  of  the  capital.  It  is 
possible — it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  have  elaborated  some  scheme  of  mere 
procrastination,  if  they  have  simply  put  off  surrender 
instead  of  surrendering,  they  may  escape  an  absolutely 
hostile  vote.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  Opposition,  as  it  un¬ 
fortunately  shows  some  signs  of  doing,  indulges  in  reckless 
blame  without  having  the  facts  before  it,  sufficient  party 
spirit  may  be  flogged  up  to  make  the  drudges  of  self-abase¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  consent  to  go  through  once 
more  their  task  of  grovelling  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  feet.  To 
speak  frankly,  the  past  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  campaign 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  by  some  Opposition 
journals  does  not  inspire  us  with  any  great  hope  of  wiser 
strategy.  But  at  last,  after  incomprehensible  slackness, 
and  thanks  in  no  small  degree  to  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart,  public  opinion  in  England  seems  to 
be  taking  on  itself  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  matter  one 
of  those  slow  yet  capricious,  honourable  though  hardly 
rational,  or  at  least  reasoned,  moods  of  doggedness  which 
make  political  conduct  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  immaterial,  and  oblige  Parliament  and  Ministers 
alike  to  do  what  they  are  told.  It  is  true  that  there  now 
exists,  with  opportunities  for  expressing  itself  hitherto  un¬ 
enjoyed,  a  certain  body  of  distinctly  unhealthy  public 
opinion.  But  we  should  be  very  loth  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  whether  they  are  fools  or 
not,  are  enemies  of  their  country.  No  man  who  is  not 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  unless,  as  may  be  the  case  in 
a  very  few  instances,  he  is  completely  and  honestly  blinded 
by  some  special  craze,  political  or  other,  can  be  in  favour  of 
the  surrender  by  England  of  rights  won  with  English  lives. 
Among  those  so  blinded  we  must  apparently  rank  Mr. 
Bright,  who  took  occasion  on  Thursday  night  to  talk  to  his 
Birmingham  audience  the  thrice-exploded  cant  of  forty  years 
ago  as  to  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possessions,  to  ridicule  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  navy,  and  to  sneer  by  implica¬ 
tion  at  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  in  Egypt.  Whether  we 
must  rank  Mr.  Chamberlain  likewise  is  not  quite  clear ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  saner  feeling  of  the  country  will 
have  to  manifest  itself  decidedly  in  order  to  secure  his  sup¬ 
port.  Still,  there  is  for  the  present  no  cause  for  despondency. 
As  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  again  to 
play  the  card  of  home  agitation  which  saved  him  last  year, 
there  is  some  chance  of  the  truth  about  Egypt  being  brought 
home  by  the  blood  of  Abu  Ivlea  and  its  sequel. 


THE  DYNAMITERS. 

IT  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  crimes 
of  last  Saturday  have  brought  the  conduct  of  the 
cowardly  scoundrels  who  plot  against  children  and  sightseers 
under  a  somewhat  new  light  in  public,  and  not  merely 
English  public,  opinion.  There  is  no  need  to  argue  the 
question  whether  this  advancement  of  opinion,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  is  wholly  reasonable.  There  is  no  essential  or 
really  important  difference  of  complexion  between  the  deeds 
of  last  Saturday  and  a  dozen  other  similar  actions.  But 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  is  absolutely  certain.  Not 
only  do  we  find  in  England  Radical  journals  which  have 
been  wont  at  least  to  coquette  with  the  fad  for  abolishing 
capital  punishment  altogether,  urging  with  some  relish 
that  it  will  probably  be  quite  possible  to  hang  Saturday’s 
criminals  if  they  can  be  caught,  but  we  find  the  American 
Legislature  busy  with  well-intended,  if  not  perhaps  abso¬ 
lutely  well-planned,  measures  for  satisfying  the  feeling  of 
conscience  which  has  been  awaked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  We  find,  too,  European  journals  of  ultra-Liberal 
and  by  no  means  Anglophile  tendencies  sympathizing  with 
England.  These  two  last  things  are  well,  though  they 
are  rather  of  ornamental  than  of  real  importance.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  the  legislative  activity  of  our  Ame¬ 
rican  friends,  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  observe, 
except  in  passing,  first,  that  their  exertions  come  rather 
late,  and,  secondly,  that  these  exertions  are  not  altogether 
wisely  directed.  By  the  same  telegraphic  budget  which 
brings  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Anti-Dynamite  Bill  we 
learn  that  an  American-lrish  paper  has  been  publishing  and 
discussing  a  plan  for  simultaneously  setting  on  fire  the  chief 
London  squares.  It  is  not  probable  that  rents  will  go  down 
in  consequence ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  the 
passing  of  the  measures  now  before  the  Federal  and  State 
Legislatures  would  be  entirely  powerless  to  check  or  to 
punish  this  kind  of  invitation  to  crime.  For  the  sym¬ 


pathy  of  Continental  Europe,  with  the  notable  and  natural 
exceptions  of  the  Panslavist  organs  of  Russia,  we  are  again 
unfeignedly  grateful ;  but  the  consideration  of  this  and 
similar  matters  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
much  more  important  consideration  how  to  check  and 
punish  these  monstrous  crimes  by  our  own  power  and  on 
our  own  responsibility.  It  has  always  been  maintained 
here  that  this  is  the  root  of  the  matter;  it  has  certainly 
not  ceased  to  be  the  root  of  the  matter  because  some  of 
our  good  friends  abroad  have  abandoned  the  rather  singular 
construction  which  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  placed  on  the 
term  friendship. 

We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
concerns  the  police.  The  present  purpose  is  rather  with  the 
means  of  punishing  the  actual  offenders,  when  caught,  and 
the  question  how  to  deal  with  certain  other  offenders 
who  can  be  caught  exactly  when  it  pleases  the  British 
public  and  its  rulers.  We  shall  be  generous  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  laws  of  causation  to  the  crime  of  Saturday, 
though  Mr.  Carlyle’s  famous  outburst  as  to  the  real 
culprits  in  the  matter  of  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  is  here  very  much  in  place.  In  a  certain  dread  Court 
of  supernal  equity  the  persons  most  guilty  of  the  fright  and 
pain,  the  loss  and  damage,  of  last  Saturday  might  perhaps 
turn  out,  to  be  neither  Irish- American  desperadoes  nor  even 
Irish  agitators  and  members  of  Parliament.  That  point, 
however,  shall  be  waived.  In  reference  to  the  two  classes 
of  persons  who  are  most  directly  chargeable  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  these  crimes  or  with  their  non-detection,  the 
clumsiness  of  English  methods  of  detecting  guilt  seems  to  be 
on  the  ivhole  less  culpable  than  the  weakness  of  English 
public  opinion,  and  with  if  of  the  English  judicature 
and  executive,  in  dealing  with  guilt  when  detected.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  English  practice  to  put  a. 
premium  on  what  are  falsely  called  political  crimes.  We 
have  watered  down  high  treason  into  something  called 
treason-felony,  and  in  sentencing  convicted  criminals  for 
treason-felony  and  its  kindred  group  of  offences  we  have 
watered  down  punishment  to  a  point  where  it  has  scarcely 
any  terrors.  So  imbecile  has  been  our  conduct  in  this 
matter,  that  there  are  at  this  moment  men  who  but  a 
few  years  since  were  convicted  of  crimes  for  which  even 
in  the  last  generation  they  would  have  deservedly  adorned 
the  gallows,  who  are  now  unconditionally,  or  with  insig¬ 
nificant  conditions,  free,  who  talk  and  write  what  they 
please  in  England  itself,  and  who  with  impunity  as  great 
as  their  insolence,  dilate  on  the  hardships  of  English 
Bastilles,  and  the  excusable  resentment  of  those  who  have 
suffered  those  hardships.  The  fact  that  the  conspirators 
do  not  always  or  often  actually  take  life — a  fact  which 
is  in  reality  the  measure  of  their  cowardice  only,  not  of 
their  guilt — determines  the  character  of  their  punishment, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  authors  of  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  diabolical  crimes  of  the  century — the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke — would  have 
had  their  lives  spared  if  accident  had  prevented  their  crime 
from  being  completed.  There  are  at  this  moment  serving 
the  same  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  treated  with  the  same 
indulgence  as  a  luckless  clerk  who  has  in  dread  of  ruin 
forged  his  employer’s  name,  or  a  manslayer  whose  guilt 
accrued  in  a  single  moment  of  perhaps  provoked  passion,  men, 
and  not  a  few  men,  who  deliberately  planned  crimes  which 
might,  and  if  more  boldly  carried  out  must,  have  carried 
death  and  misery  to  scores  of  innocent  persons.  A  letter 
in  the  St.  Jamas's  Gazette  of  Monday,  with  the  well-known 
signature  “  n,”  pointed  out  that  an  existing  statute  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  date  makes  the  attempt  on  the  Tower  a 
capital  crime.  Perhaps  the  status  of  Westminster  as  a 
Royal  palace  might,  properly  examined,  be  found  to  facili¬ 
tate  sharp  measures  in  a  similar  way.  But  what  is  really 
wanted  is  not  a  legal  knife  sufficiently  sharp  to  shear  the 
heads  of  these  vermin,  but  hands  determined  enough  to 
press  the  knife  home.  Had  the  rougher  common  sense — ■ 
we  do  not  say  the  less  humane  laws — of  our  grandfathers 
been  in  exercise  during  the  Fenian  outbreaks  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  these 
dynamite  outrages  would  ever  have  been  heard  of.  Had 
Irish  crime  recently  been  treated  as  high  treason  (and  in 
almost  every  case  it  could  have  been  so  treated  with  no 
more  than  a  righteous  straining  of  the  law),  the  windows  of 
Westminster  Hall  would  at  this  moment  be  intact,  and  the 
hapless  girls  who  made  holiday  at  the  Tower  would  be  safe 
and  sound. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  point  on  which  public 
opinion  needs  a  tonic.  When  the  intelligent  commander  of 
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an  occupied  district  in  war  is  confronted  with  enemies  who 
behave  like  our  dynamiters,  he  knows  perfectly  well  what 
to  do.  He  takes  suitable  hostages,  and  hangs  one  or  two 
every  time  his  friends  the  enemy  misconduct  themselves. 
That  of  course  is  an  extreme  case.  But  a  rase  in  exactly 
the  same  line  of  thought,  if  not  requiring  exactly  similar 
measures,  presents  itself  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
abundant  hostages  for  Irish  behaviour  in  the  prominent 
Irish  agitators.  It  is  said  that  they  know  nothing  of  these 
crimes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  rase.  But  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  is  that  the  organization  over  which  they 
preside,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  able  to  stop  the  murderous 
mischief  now  going  on,  has  at  its  disposal  ample  means  of 
bringing  the  actors  in  that  mischief  to  justice.  If  men  whose 
names  are  on  every  one’s  lips  were  to  lift  their  little  fingers, 
if  the  agitating  priests  in  Ireland  were  to  so  much  as  wink, 
every  agent  in  last  Saturday’s  crimes  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  to-morrow.  In  such  a  case  he  who  hinders  not 
causes.  We  are,  as  has  been  said,  glad  that  American  feel¬ 
ings  of  international  responsibility  have  been  stirred  to 
action,  and  we  think  it  not  ungracious  to  accompany  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  gladness  with  the  reflection  that  it  might  have 
been  done  a  little  sooner.  But  sometimes  it  must  seem  to  every 
fair-minded  Englishman  slightly  unreasonable  to  objurgate 
America  for  net  restraining  her  Fords  and  her  O’Donovan 
Bossas  when  we  let  agitators  of  every  rank,  from  Mr. 
Parnell  to  the  riff  raff  of  the  Irish  Town  Councils,  rave 
or  insinuate  as  they  please  ;  when,  despite  our  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  that  these  men  could  break  up  the  whole  gang  if  they 
chose,  we  tolerate  their  toleration  and  wink  at  their  con¬ 
nivance.  Who  is  to  help  us  if  we  will  not  help  ourselves  1 
and  how  shall  we  help  ourselves  so  long  as  we  condone  in¬ 
citement,  ignore  accomplices,  accessories  before  and  after 
the  fact,  and  treat  the  very  criminals  themselves  when 
caught  with  a  ridiculous  and  disastrous  leniency  1 


MR.  TREVELYAX'S  IDEAS. 

MR.  TREVELYA  N  has  a  just  reputation  for  general 
ability,  and  his  Irish  administration  has  proved  his 
practical  capacity  and  courage.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  political  wisdom  ;  and 
the  doubt  is  not  solved  by  his  latest  speech.  A  Liberal 
Club  or  Reform  Club  at  Liverpool  had  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  asking  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  dinner  in  his  official  connexion 
with  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week, 
the  entertainment  would  scarcely  have  required  notice  if  Mr. 
Trevelyan  had  not  been  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  who  has 
spoken  in  public  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  delivered  their  audacious  manifestoes.  It  would  seem 
either  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  not  heard  of  their  appeals  to 
popular  cupidity  or  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the 
alarming  declarations  of  his  colleagues.  His  exuberant 
spirits  were  undisturbed  by  any  recollection  of  revolutionary 
menaces  at  home  or  dangerous  international  complications. 
He  complained  that  “  for  the  last  ten  years  the  war  of 
4‘  criticism  with  regard  to  foreign  and  colonial  politics  has 
“  been  so  incessant”  that  the  domestic  side  of  national  life 
has  been  less  written  and  talked  about  than  it  deserves.  It 
is  true  that  disgrace  and  disaster  have  been  deeply  felt  out¬ 
side  the  Cabinet,  if  not  within  its  sacred  precincts ;  but  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the 
Redistribution  Bill  had  made  noise  enough  in  last  Septcm-  ] 
ber  and  October.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  enviable  temperament 
seems  to  be  proof  against  all  the  causes  of  anxiety  which  at 
present  trouble  less  happily  constituted  minds.  While  he  I 
shuts  his  ears  to  the  roar  of  discussion  on  South  Africa,  on 
Egypt,  and  on  Afghanistan,  he  cheers  himself  by  reflections 
which  would  produce  an  exactly  opposite  effect  on  any  other 
Englishman.  It  seems  that  alone  among  his  contemporaries 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  “  within  the  last  few  months  often 
u  thought  with  pleasure  on  the  contrast  between  the  fortune 
“  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  that  of  the  only  other  man  who 
“  stands  in  the  same  rank  with  himself  in  the  Parliamentary 
“  history  of  this  country.”  Walpole,  the  younger  Pitt,  j 
and  Peel  might  well  claim  at  least  equal  Parliamentary  rank  j 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  ! 
speaks  of  Chatham. 

The  same  contrast  has  perhaps  occurred  to  a  few  other 
students  of  political  hist  >ry,  hut  scarcely  with  the  result  of 
confirming  their  complacent  satisfaction  with  the  present  sta to 
of  affairs.  It  is  true  that  in  his  later  years  Chatham  was 
personally  less  prosperous  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  his  ( 
great  administration  witnessed  the  creation  of  tho  English 


Empire  in  India  and  the  final  expulsion  of  French  power 
from  the  Xorth  American  continent.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  will  he  remembered  by  the  base 
capitulation  of  Majuba,  by  the  imbecile  and  ruinous  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  Ministerial  policy  in  Egypt,  by  the  total  isolation  of 
England  in  Europe, and  perhaps  by  graver  miscarriages  which 
may  be  now  impending.  It  is  perhaps  consolatory  to  know 
that  one  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party  and  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  is,  however,  not  responsible  for  past  blunders,  thinks 
with  pleasure  on  the  present  degradation  as  compared  with 
the  glorious  past.  He  boasts,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
conferred  on  England  a  new  Constitution,  but  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  boon  have  yet  to  be  disclosed.  In 
Chatham’s  time  the  connexion  between  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty  was  deemed  to  be  so  obvious  that  it  had  become  pro¬ 
verbial.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  devotion  to  liberty  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  demand  of  a  ransom  to  be  paid  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  property.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  too  well  informed  to 
believe,  with  Mr.  Bright,  that  history  began  at  the  date  of 
the  Reform  Bill  or  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  but  his  re¬ 
searches  have  lately  led  him  to  strange  conclusions.  He  not 
long  since  ridiculed  the  tiiumphant  war  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Chatham  as  an  ill-judged  struggle  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  Austria  or  to  Prussia  of  a  paltry  German 
province.  He  now  implies  that  the  chief  claim  of  the 
great  Minister  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was 
founded  on  his  occasional  advocacy  of  some  scheme  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform.  It  is  something  that  a  Liberal  should 
wish,  at  the  cost  of  a  bold  fiction,  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
historical  continuity.  Those  of  the  Liverpool  Radicals  who 
had  heard  of  Lord  Rockingham  or  Lord  Temple  may 
perhaps  have  been  gratified  by  the  thought  that  in  eating 
and  drinking  in  honour  of  their  guest  they  were  maintaining 
the  traditions  of  a  borough-owning  and  exclusive  aristocracy. 
That  Mr.  Cobden  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  Whigs  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  startling 
proposition. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  anticipations  are  as  sanguine  as  his 
reminiscences  are  cheerful.  He  evidently  deludes  himself 
by  the  fallacy  that  the  country  can  henceforth  have  no 
unwise  or  unrighteous  Government,  unless  it  prefers  to  be 
unwisely  and  unrighteously  governed.  The  country  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  sentence  means  the  whole  community ;  in 
the  second  clause  it  represents  the  mere  numerical  majority. 
The  opponents  of  promiscuous  suffrage  believe  that  the 
multitude  is  likely  to  govern  unwisely  and  unrighteously  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  own  supposed  interest.  Mi-.  Trevelyan 
would  probably  admit  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  a  time 
of  unwise  and  unrighteous  government,  yet  the  Convention 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  followed  their  career  of 
murder,  in  the  name  and  with  the  passive  assent  of  the 
people  or  the  most  numerous  class.  If  half  of  the  population 
and  a  fraction  were  to  reduce  to  slavery  or  to  kill  the  other 
moiety  short  of  the  same  fraction,  the  country  of  which  Mr. 
Trevelyan  speaks  w'ould  have  approved  of  the  questionable 
proceeding.  “  People  ”  who,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  truly  says, 
“  are  afraid  lest  Liberal  policy  should  tend  towards  con- 
“  fiseation  and  communism  ”  will  scarcely  be  reassured  by 
his  vague  guarantee  for  a  just  exercise  of  irresponsible 
power.  “  That,”  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  “  will  never  be 
“  the  Liberal  policy  as  long  as  the  Liberal  party  con- 
“  tinues  to  represent  what  is  good  and  honest  in  all 
“  ranks  of  society,”  but  if  a  majority  of  Chamberlains 
and  Jesse  Collingses,  and  Thorold  Rogerses,  are  re¬ 
turned  to  Parliament  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  society  may  be  overthrown,  because  what  is  good 
and  honest  in  all  ranks  of  society  will  not  be  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  early  champion  of 
household  suffrage  should  exult  in  the  attainment  of  liis 
object.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  his  mention  of  con¬ 
fiscation  and  communism  indicates  a  latent  doubt  whether 
he  had  not  failed  to  appreciate  somo  of  tho  elements  of  tho 
question.  The  Restitution  Bill  is  alone  a  significant  com¬ 
ment  on  the  system  which  was  to  render  unwise  and  un¬ 
righteous  government  impossible.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  is  not  an  unqualified  admirer  of  tho  modern 
organization  of  the  Caucus.  His  argument  against  Propor¬ 
tional  Representation  was  in  somo  degree  founded  on  tho 
sound  principle  that  any  arrangement  which  increases  tho 
power  of  wire-pullers  is  so  far  objectionable.  The  scruliu 
de  lidte  which  ho  condemns  facilitates  more  than  any  other 
system  tho  officious  intervention  of  election-managers  and  of 
the  Caucus.  Tho  same  result  will  follow  from  tho  addition 
of  two  millions  of  voters  to  a  constituency  which  was  already 
large  enough. 
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Mr.  Trevelyan’s  effusive  congratulations  might  have 
been  unpleasantly  disturbed  if  he  had  happened  to  remember 
one  provision  of  the  Franchise  Act,  in  which  he  had  cordi¬ 
ally  concurred.  He  may  perhaps  have  but  an  inaccurate 
recollection  of  the  history  of  Chatham  ;  but  he  certainly 
has  not  forgotten  Mr.  Parnell.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  speech  to  the  end  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  no  mention  of 
Ireland.  While  the  controversy  lasted  he  took  occasion  to 
declare  that  he  would  neither  have  supported  the  Bill  nor 
remained  in  office  if  the  measure  had  been  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  This  was,  indeed,  but  a  choice  of  evils  and  perils  ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  the  Minister  who  for  two  years 
grappled  boldly  with  Irish  disaffection  should  be  blind  to 
the  danger  of  handing  over  nearly  the  whole  representation 
of  the  country  to  the  enemies  of  the  English  Government 
and  nation.  Perhaps  he  holds  that  Ireland  cannot  have  an 
unwise  and  unrighteous  Government,  unless  the  Irish  wish 
to  be  unwisely  and  unrighteously  governed.  The  proposition 
is  not  more  frivolous  or  more  barren  in  its  application  to 
Ireland  than  to  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  powerful  body  which  he  commands 
deliberately  wish  that  their  country  should  be  unrighteously 
governed.  The  firmer  is,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  to  be 
released  from  the  burden  of  rent ;  and  his  threats  are  more 
likely  to  take  early  effect  than  the  similar  warnings  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  An  after-dinner  orator,  even  if  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  disagreeable  topics ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
anomaly  in  an  unqualified  eulogy  on  a  measure  of  which  the 
most  important  part  is  necessarily  left  without  notice. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  acceptable  to  his  audience,  expressed  without 
affectation  of  concealment  his  preference  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  recommended  by  family  and 
fortune.  Several  representatives  of  Whig  houses  are  still 
diligently  engaged  in  sawing  off  between  themselves  and 
the  stem  the  boughs  on  which  they  and  their  equals  have 
hitherto  had  the  privilege  of  sitting.  A  cadet  of  a  great 
ducal  house,  who  owes  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  his  name, 
was  loud  while  the  clamour  lasted  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  According  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the 
young  men  of  fashion  who  had  seats  in  his  first  Parliament 
migrated,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam. 
Twenty  years  later  they  have  steadily  supported  a  more 
suicidal  measure  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  or  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Deform  Bill.  One  inference  might  be  that  they  are  now 
supervised  by  Caucuses,  and  that  they  have  consequently 
forfeited  the  independence  which  they  exhibited  in  1866. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  good  reason  for  wish¬ 
ing  against  hope  that  the  natural  opponents  of  democracy 
may  have  some  representation  in  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons. 


THE  DETECTIVES. 

YNAMITE  outrages  follow  one  another,  and  differ  more 
or  less  ;  but  there  is  one  point  they  have  in  common. 
They  are  all  carried  out  with  fair  success  as  far  as  the  police 
are  concerned.  They  have  also  one  pretty  uniform  conse¬ 
quence.  For  days  after  they  have  happened  we  hear  of 
“  clues”  in  the  hands  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  remarkable  Government  office  which  investigates 
with  untiring  zeal,  if  all  tales  be  true,  but  which  somehow 
finds  out  so  little.  Paragraphs  appear  in  the  papers,  confi¬ 
dences  are  made  to  reporters,  and  bills  are  posted  up  giving 
descriptions  and  offering  rewards.  There  is  much  running 
to  and  fro,  or  show  of  running  to  and  fro,  and  wonderful 
vigilance  is  displayed.  Then  the  hubbub  dies  down,  and 
nobody  has  been  caught.  It  would  be  at  least  superficially 
unfair  to  prophesy  that  the  explosions  of  last  Saturday  are 
going  to  have  the  usual  inane  consequences.  They  happened 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  may  possibly  turn  out  that  some¬ 
thing  effectual  is  being  done.  It  is  even  probable  that  a 
clue  has  at  last  been  got  hold  of  which  is  not  a  mere  Jack-o’- 
lantern.  Still,  we  are  only  too  likely  to  see  another  instance 
of  useless  police  activity.  Such  show  of  success  in  catching 
the  criminals  as  has  been  attained  was  mainly  the  work  of 
the  military  guard  at  the  Tower,  who  shut  the  gates,  and 
was  well  nigh  fortuitous  as  far  as  the  police  is  concerned. 
Every  fair-minded  man  will  of  course  draw  distinctions  in 
speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  the  force.  The  constables  in 
uniform  and  on  open  duty  generally  behave  well.  The  two 
who  were  so  badly  hurt  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  instance, 
behaved  with  the  bravery  commonly  displayed  by  their 


comrades  in  tackling  armed  burglars.  Want  of  courage  is 
not  the  fault  charged  against  the  police.  When  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  manifest  danger,  they  do  it  as  stoutly  as  their 
countrymen  who  are  fighting  under  Stewart.  Where  they 
fail  is  when  vigilance  before  the  fact,  sagacity,  and  secresy 
are  required.  The  successes  are  gained  by  the  constables 
who  patrol  the  streets.  It  is  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  which  scores  the  failures. 

All  this  points  to  the  existence  of  some  verv  serious 
defects  in  the  force.  Two  years  of  continuous  failure  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  accident  or  want  of  power. 
Nobody  denies  that  our  legal  system  does  give  an  advantage 
to  the  more  crafty  kind  of  criminal,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  giving  the  authorities  ex¬ 
tended  powers.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  some 
important  captures  have  been  made  since  the  explosion  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  Office.  These,  however,  have 
been  due  to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  provincial 
police.  When  every  allowance  has  been  made,  the  fact  of 
the  failure  of  the  force  in  the  capital  remains.  They  might 
assuredly  have  done  more  than  they  have  succeeded  ia 
doing.  Two  years  ago  Scotland  Yard  might  fairly  ask  not 
to  be  judged  in  haste.  It  has  not  been  unduly  criticized, 
and  now  it  can  have  little  to  say  in  extenuation  of  its 
failure  to  use  what  power  it  does  possess.  The  causes  of 
this  want  of  success  are  becoming  a  very  open  secret. 
Our  Criminal  Investigation  Department — the  name  is 
absurdly  pompous,  but  it  is  more  accurate  than  Detective 
Police — is  talkative,  indolent,  and  unintelligent.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  to  hear  all  the  stories  told  about  its  doings 
with  some  scepticism.  The  letter  sent  to  the  Times  of 
Tuesday,  and  other  communications  to  other  papers,  bear 
the  same  stamp  with  a  few  variations.  They  are  mostly 
amplifications  of  the  confessions  of  this  or  the  other 
French  police-officer  on  the  retired  list  which  are  now 
appearing  every  few  weeks  in  Paris,  or  else  are  grounded 
on  the  revelations  of  the  detective  agents  employed  by 
newspapers.  All  such  publications  have  a  very  suspicious 
origin,  and  must  be  read  with  caution.  The  revelations 
of  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  Fenians,  who  never¬ 
theless  send  long  letters  to  English  newspapers,  are  even 
less  trustworthy.  There  is  no  want  of  adventurers  clever 
enough  to  trade  upon  the  public  credulity  in  such  matters. 
The  charge  against  the  police  is  not  based  on  evidence  of 
this  kind.  The  very  obvious  fact  of  their  prolonged  failure 
would  of  itself  be  enough  to  condemn  them.  Neither  is  it 
a  matter  of  no  importance  to  find  a  general  feeling  of  dis¬ 
trust  growing  up  in  a  community  which  is  not  naturally 
suspicious  of  the  police.  For  the  present  there  is  no  need 
to  bring  specific  charges.  It  is  enough  to  make  out  a  case 
for  an  inquiry.  Except  officials  who  have  a  natural  and 
rooted  dislike  to  inquiry,  and  who  may  even  be  honestly 
persuaded  that  it  will  do  harm,  nobody  can  now  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  need  for  reform  in  the  department.  If  its 
only  fault  is  want  of  strength,  that  alone  is  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  an  effective  detective  force.  For  the  rest  few  can 
believe  it  is  the  only  fault.  There  is,  unfortunately,  too 
much  evidence,  for  one  thing,  of  the  blind  confidence  placed 
by  Scotland  Yard  in  help  from  Paris,  although  the  bad  state 
of  the  French  police  has  been  notorious  for  jmars.  Graver 
faults  are  charged  against  the  department,  and  the  mere  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  suspicions  is  in  itself  enough  to  justify  an  inquiry. 
The  time  for  putting  confidence  in  Scotland  Yard  is  past. 
Much  may,  doubtless,  have  to  be  done  beyond  reforming 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  A  system  of 
criminal  procedure  which  has  been  perfected  during  a  long 
period  of  internal  peace,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  loyal 
and  law-abiding  community,  may  have  to  be  modified  to 
suit  new  times  and  in  the  face  of  new  dangers.  Little  will 
be  gained,  however,  by  giving  new  powers,  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  exercised  by  proper  hands. 
Before  other  things  are  done,  and  while  they  are  being  done, 
it  will  be  pressingly  necessary  to  organize  a  new  detective 
police  to  use  the  new  weapons  of  repression.  For  some 
years  what  imitation  of  such  a  force  we  have  had  in 
London  has  been  known  only  by  its  scandals  and  its 
failures.  It  has  been  governed  on  sentimental  principles, 
and  with  a  perfectly  ludicrous  degree  of  feebleness.  We 
have  manifestly  got  to  the  end  of  the  period  when  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  tolerated.  The  country  has  shown 
clearly  enough  how  little  likely  it  is  to  be  bullied  into  a 
panic;  but  it  will  not  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  just 
measures  of  precaution  are  a  sign  of  fear,  or  allow  itself  to 
be  kept  helpless  before  outrage  by  commonplaces  about  con- 
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stitutional  liberty  and  the  odious  nature  of  espionnage. 
Certain  kinds  of  animals  are  needed  to  hunt  down  certain 
kinds  of  vermin,  and  they  must  be  employed  in  sufficient 
number  and  on  the  conditions  needed  to  secure  success. 


IRELAND. 

R.  MATTHEW  KENNY  is  a  more  zealous  than 
discreet  member  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and 
follower  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  his  endeavour  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  his  leader  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  dyna¬ 
mite  outrages  when  addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Mil- 
town-Malbay  two  days  after  they  occurred,  he  seems  uncer¬ 
tain,  not  only  whether  he  has  or  has  not  got  an  explanation, 
but  whether  there  is  anything  to  explain.  Miltown-Malbay 
is  a  village  of  remote  situation ;  and  the  Dublin  papers  do 
not  reach  it  till  Tuesday.  The  explosions  took  place  on 
Saturday  ;  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  on  Monday.  He  must  have 
spoken  “  without  a  full  knowledge  ”  and  “  probably  without 
“  a  telegraphic  summary  ”  (this  is  a  very  intrepid  conjec¬ 
ture)  “  of  the  outrages.”  And,  for  a  second  plea,  the  self- 
appointed  advocate  says  that  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  know 
of  them,  he  was  no  more  bound  to  denounce  them  than  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  as  well  if  Mr.  Kenny  would  communicate  with 
his  leader  and  ascertain  which  of  the  two  defences  he 
proposes  to  rely  upon.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  most 
Englishmen  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  a  large  in¬ 
difference  ;  feeling  well  assured  that  whatever  Mr.  Parnell 
might  have  said  or  suppressed  on  this  unpleasant  subject 
could  not  by  any  possibility  deserve  the  attention  due  to  his 
remarks  on  matters  upon  which  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to 
speak  his  mind.  His  Miltown-Malbay  speech  is  principally  in¬ 
teresting  as  explanatory  of,  and  supplementary  to,  his  speech 
of  last  week  at  Cork ;  and  the  two  taken  together  give  us 
an  instructive  view  of  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  Separatist 
agitation.  Mr.  Parnell  talked  almost  unmixed  politics  to 
the  citizens  of  Cork,  and  almost  wholly  confined  himself  to 
the  land  question  in  addressing  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Miltown-Malbay ;  which,  his  enemies  will  no  doubt  say, 
means  that  he  preached  sedition  to  the  one  audience  and 
communism  to  the  other.  In  the  former  speech  he  went 
perhaps  a  little  further  in  the  way  of  vaguely  revolutionary 
suggestion  than  we  remember  him  to  have  done  before ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  remark  that  though  Ireland  cannot  “  under 
“  the  British  Constitution  ask  for  more  than  the  restitution  of 
“  Grattan’s  Parliament,  yet  no  man  has  a  right  to  fix  the 
“  boundary  to  the  march  of  a  nation  ;  no  man  has  a  right  to 
“  say  to  his  country,  ‘  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further  ' ; 
“  and  we  have  never  attempted  to  fix  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
“Ireland’s  nationhood  and  we  never  shall.”  From  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  if  the  march  of  the  Irish  nation 
were  to  lead  her  to  the  proclamation  of  an  Irish  Republic, 
it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  any  sworn  liege  subject  of  the 
Biitish  Crown  to  say  her  nay. 

For  the  “men  of  historic  Clare”  Mr.  Parnell  has  quite 
a  different  sort  of  eloquence  in  reserve.  Among  them  his 
talk  is  of  oxen — other  people’s  oxen.  Ho  seems  fully 
conscious  that  his  hearers  will  be  far  more  interested  in 
hearing  how  much  more  they  may  hope  to  be  able  to  wring 
from  their  landlords  than  in  listening  to  aspirations  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Grattan’s  Parliament.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Parnell  dropped  politics  altogether,  and  held  forth  to 
the  “  men  of  historic  Clare  ”  on  the  imperfections  of  the 
Land  Act,  and  in  particular  on  the  nullification  of  that 
especially  thoughtful  provision  for  easing  landlords  of  their 
beneficial  interest  in  their  lands  which  is  known  to  mortals 
as  the  Healy  clause.  This  clause,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  was 
“  mutilated  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  by  the  machina- 
“  tions  of  lawyers” — meaning  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Dublin  where,  as  Ireland’s  malign  fate  will  have  it,  il  y  a 
ties  juyes  pronounced  against  the  more  piratical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it ;  and,  in  addition,  “  unfortunately  the  head 
“  Commission  was  composed  partly  of  weak,  colourless 
“  men  without  soul  and  without  mind,  while  its  other 
“  part  was  composed  of  representatives  of  tho  landloids 
“  and  their  paid  agents.”  This  body  of  weak,  colour¬ 
less,  soulless,  and  mindless  men  (“  colourlessness  ”  as  a 
reproach  to  a  judge  is  good),  with  whom  were  associated 
landlords’  representatives,  certainly  sounds  like  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  more  than  three  men;  but  wo  must  leavo  Mr. 
Parnell  to  distribute  tho  parts  between  Mr.  Jastico 
O’Hagan,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Litton.  But,  however  tho 
designing  lawyers  and  tho  neutral-tinted  Commissioners 


managed  it,  the  Land  Act  has  been  proved  by  bitter  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  valueless,  and  now  the  men  of  Clare  have  met 
again  to  take  counsel  together  as  to  what  they  shall  do  to 
augment  the  beggarly  thirty  per  cent,  which  is  all  they  have 
at  present  been  allowed  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of  their 
landlords.  Meanwhile,  however,  their  leader  has  found  it 
necessary  to  address  to  them  a  word  of  exhortation  on  the 
subject  of  the  evicted  tenants,  “  victims  of  the  last  land 
“  war.”  In  respect  of  supporting  these  victims  by  their  own 
exertions  the  Clare  tenant-farmers  have,  he  complains,  been 
backward  in  their  duty;  and  Mr.  Parnell  took  further 
occasion  to  warn  those  “  weak,  misguided  creatures  who, 
“  when  a  landlord  has  evicted  a  tenant  owing  to  his  failure 
“  to  pay  an  unjust  rent,  feel  themselves  tempted  by  the 
“  Father  of  Evil  to  go  in  and  take  possession  of  the  evicted 
“  farm.”  With  unconscious  humour,  the  orator  went  on  to 
lament  the  conduct  of  any  man  who  “  violates  the  Divine 
“  Commandment  by  taking  possession  under  such  circum- 
“  stances  of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him  ” ;  and  de¬ 
clared  with  what  we  can  hardly  regard  as  unconscious  pro¬ 
fanity  that  any  one  who  resisted  such  a  temptation  would 
“  put  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen  in  the  position  to 
“  say  that  there  is  more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  lost  sinner 
“  who  repenteth  than  over  ninety-nine  just  men  who  need 
“  no  repentance.” 

Thus  has  Mr.  Parnell,  after  having  made  fresh  profession 
at  Cork  of  his  zeal  for  the  political  cause  for  which  he  took 
his  historic  coat  off,  once  more  presented  himself  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  There  is  no  particular  novelty 
in  his  programme  ;  its  only  point  of  interest  is  the  precision 
and  distinctness  with  which  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
formulated.  The  attack  upon  the  Land  Act  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  first  enterprise  to  which  Mr.  Parnell  will  lead  that 
reinforced  band  of  what  Mr.  O’Brien  exultingly  calls 
“  young  and  troublesome  Irishmen  ”  which  he  looks  to  the 
operation  of  the  Franchise  Bill  to  furnish  him  with.  As  to 
the  mode  of  warfare  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Parnell’s  commendatory  reference  to  the  part  played 
by  the  county  of  Clare  in  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League  is  significant  enough  as  to  the  methods  to  which 
he  leans.  We  all  pretty  well  remember  what  it  was  that 
“  resulted  in  the  spread  of  our  organization  and  movement 
“like  the  rushing  whirlwind”  over  Ireland;  it  was  the 
discovery  of  what  might  be  done  by  the  power  of  agrarian 
terrorism  to  force  a  whole  population  into  an  attitude  of  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  law,  and  how  long  a  weak,  vain,  and  obstinate 
Ministry  might  passively  allow  that  terrorism  to  rule.  It  is 
to  a  renewal  of  this  conllict  that  Mr.  Parnell  unquestionably 
meant  to  incite  his  hearers  when  he  called  upon  the  men  of 
Clare  to  “  show  such  an  example  to  the  Irish  race  as  will 
“  enable  us  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  march  from  the 
“  west  to  the  east,  and  to  recover  inch  by  inch,  slowly  but 
“  surely,  every  rood  of  land  which  has  been  robbed  from  us.” 
Standing  “  shoulder  to  shoulder  ”  in  the  Parnellite  dialect 
has  a  perfectly  well-understood  meaning.  Whenever  the 
shoulders  of  the  discontented  and  turbulent  class  of  Irish¬ 
men  have  been  joined  together,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  foot  of  intimidation  on  the  neck  of  their  law- 
abiding  countrymen.  Nor,  we  fear,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  tenant-farmer  class  in  Ireland  are  as  much  disposed  to  rally 
to  tho  sacred  standard  of  plunder,  boycotting,  and  outrage 
as  ever  they  were.  The  notion  that  the  cottier  would  go 
home  contented  with  a  mere  slice  of  his  landlord’s  pro¬ 
perty,  and  employ  himself  too  busily  in  devouring  it  to  have 
time  for  fresh  agitation,  has  been  very  speedily  dissipated. 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  Land  Act  have  either  consumed 
their  “  boon  ”  with  unexpected  expedition,  or  they  have  in 
an  unanticipated  proportion  of  cases  disposed  of  it  in  another 
sense  by  pocketing  its  value  in  tenant-right  and  substituting 
a  set  of  new  and  hungry  occupiers  for  their  well -filled 
selves.  Anyhow  they  seem  quite  ripe  for  another  raid 
upon  their  landlords.  Mr.  Parnell’s  meetings  are  largely 
attended,  and  ho  himself  loudly  cheered.  His  appeals  to 
cupidity,  disguised  under  a  variety  of  respectable  names, 
awaken  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever;  and  those  who 
study  tho  reports  from  tho  rural  districts  of  Ireland 
must  bo  uncomfortably  sensible  that  the  diminution 
of  agrarian  crimo  is  duo  to  anything  rather  than  a 
subsidence  of  the  criminal  instinct  among  tho  peasantry. 
Outrages  still  occur  to  an  extent  which  only  seems  to 
us  trifling  because  tho  terrible  experience  of  1880-82 
is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  At  any  other  period  of  Irish 
history  they  would  have  been  considered  quite  numerous  and 
serious  enough  to  justify  alarm  and  indignation.  Wo  have 
little  reason,  in  short,  to  doubt  that,  if  once  the  pressure  of 
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the  Crimes  Act  were  removed,  Mr.  Parnell  would  find 
himself  as  strong  in  the  support  of  the  lawless  among  his 
-countrymen  as  ever,  and  as  well  able  to  coerce  an  English 
Crovernment.  All  the  more  reason  for  maintaining  that 
policy— honoured,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  approval  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone— which  en¬ 
sures  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  “  coercion  ”  going  at  all,  it 
shall  be  on  the  right  side. 


FRIENDS  OF  DYNAMITE. 

^lOME  one,  according  to  a  recondite  anecdote,  was  found 
to  throw  flowers  even  on  Hero’s  grave,  and  it  is 
natural  that  even  the  dynamitards  should  have  their  friends 
and  apologists.  The  Socialists  of  Chicago  have  boldly 
applauded  the  noble  soldiers  of  humanity  who  have  wounded 
some  little  gilds,  two  policemen,  and  a  civil  engineer.  IIow 
the  cause  of  Socialism  or  of  Humanity  has  been  benefited  by 
these  performances  is  doubtless  obvious  to  the  Socialists  of 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  Mr.  William  Morris’s  new  Socialist 
newspaper  will  throw  light  on  the  reasons  of  self-con¬ 
gratulation.  When  a  Socialist  Society  was  lately  founded 
in  England,  its  object,  as  colloquially  stated,  was  “  to  blow 
the  well,  the  viscera — '  out  of  everybody.”  Perhaps, 

in .  the  cutting  and  wounding  of  a  holiday  crowd  the 
Friends  of  Humanity  recognize  an  approach  to  this  laudable 
ideal.  American  citizens,  however,  will  perhaps  be  led  to 
reflect  that  Socialists  have  necks,  and  that  there  be  such 
things  as  ropes,  and  branches  of  trees  are  handy.  Then 
we  have  the  subdued  regrets  of  Messrs.  “  Stepniak  ”  and 
Michael  Davitt,  as  reported  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Mr. 
Stepniak,  it  appears  to  us,  is  an  example  of  our  own  remark¬ 
able  inconsistency  in  the  matter  of  hostes  humani  generis. 
Has  this  politician,  or  has  he  not,  been  an  active  member  of 
the  dynamite  party  in  Russia  ?  If  he  has  not,  what  is  the 
historical  value  of  his  frequent  and  probably  remunerative 
“  revelations  ”  ?  If  he  has,  so  long  as  we  not  only  afford 
him  an  asylum,  but  purchase  his  “  copy  ”  for  respectable 
newspapers,  we  have  not  very  much  right  to  blame  the 
Americans  who  make  the  same  journalistic  use  of  Captain 
Phelan.  “  Stepniak  ”  thinks  the  performances  at  West¬ 
minster  highly  overrated  ;  but  is  there,  in  this  opinion, 
nothing  of  the  jealousy  of  the  artist?  Mr.  Davitt,  for 
his  part,  tells  a  story  about  Rossa,  while  in  an  English 
dungeon,  being  compelled  to  lap  his  food  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  Perhaps  these  indignities  are  held 
to  palliate  the  attempts  (whether  connected  with  Rossa 
or  not)  to  blow  up  crowds  of  sightseers.  Unfortunately, 

“  One  Who  Knows  ”  replies,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
that  Rossa  was  treated  with  contumely  because  of  an  un¬ 
speakably  base  and  cowardly  assault  on  the  Governor 
ot  his  prison,  for  which  any  other  prisoner  would  have 
been  deservedly  flogged.  Mr.  Davitt,  who  is  really  too 
charitable,  seems  to  hold  that  the  dynamitards  purposely 
try  to  conduct  their  operations  without  injury  to  human 
life.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Irish  humour.  Here  is  an 
example  of  its  fine  irony.  Men  place  powerful  explosives 
with  intent  to  blow  up  trains  in  tunnels.  They  arrange  for 
dynamite  to  explode  in  Club  kitchens  and  among  thrones 
of  school  children  ;  and  then  it  is  argued  that  they  wish  to 
hurt  nobody.  The  impudence  of  this,  the  barefaced  effrontery 
of  so  absurd  a  statement,  is  on  a  par  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  1’reernans  Journal  that  “informers”  or  detectives  or 
agents  provocateurs  may  not  impossibly  be  the  criminals. 
The  Phoenix  Park  murders  were  explained  in  the  same  way 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  as  a  desperate  stroke  by 
the  party  of  the  landlords.  If  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  had  no 
knowledge  of  “Invincible”  movements  at  the  time  of 
these  cowardly  butcheries,  he  was  very  much  maligned 
by  public  opinion.  Maligned,  we  presume,  he  must  have 
been,  for  a  Correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  in  Paris  (who, 
of  course,  is  no  more  a  friend  of  dynamite  than  the  rest 
of  us)  says  that  Mr.  Egan  “  was  of  gentle  spirit  and 
“  estimable.”  The  same  writer  mysteriously  says,  “  There 
“  is  one  good  reason  why  Paris  should  not  be  the  per- 
“  manent  quarter-general  of  the  dynamiters.  It  is  very 
dear  Mi.  Egan  had,  as  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 

“  a  great  fund  in  his  hands,  and  a  large  sum  of  his  own 
“  made  in  the  flour  business.  Yet  he  could  not  keep  the 
“  greater  part  of  his  children  here,  and  although  he  lived  in 
“  a  handsomely-furnished  flat,  had  no  servant  but  a  femme 
de  menage.  Rut  what  prevented  Mr.  Egan  from  keeping 
“  the  greater  port”  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty 
large  family  with  him?  As  he  was  only  a  constitutional 


agitator,  what  lias  his  handsome  flat  and  femme  de  menage 
to  do  with  dynamite?  Here  indeed  be  mysteries.  If  Mr. 
Egan’s  house  was  full  of  dynamite,  then  one  can  fancy  why 
the  children  should  be  kept  out  of  harm’s  way.  But,  if 
not  the  whole  subject  is  too  perplexing.  As  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  carefully  selected  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
be  silent  about  dynamite.  Nothing  else  was  expected. 
Men  of  his  party  who  held  their  craven  peace  when  every 
j  post  brought  news  of  murders  and  tortures  committed  by  the 
j  Irish  on  each  other,  men  who  knew  all  those  things  and  had 
not  the  spirit  to  “  stump  the  country  ”  and  denounce  them, 
are  really  not  worth  wasting  moral  discussion  upon.  If 
they  would  not  speak  then,  why  should  they  speak  now  ? 
and  what  does  their  speech  or  silence  matter  to  Eno-lish 
citizens  ?  ° 


A  REAL  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

TTNDER  the  Imperial  Constitution,  Prussia,  like  other 
Gei  man  States,  is  unable  to  conclude  treaties  with 
foreign  Powers.  For  this  reason  Russia  and  Prussia  have 
provided  for  reciprocal  extradition  of  criminals  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Identical  Notes.  A  similar  evasion  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  allowed  to  Baden  or  VVurtemburo-  • 
but  no  objection  will  be  taken  to  the  action  of  Prussia.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  arrangement  is  that, 
if  it  is  now  required,  it  had  not  been  concluded  before.  In 
former .  times  both  Governments  were  in  the  habit  of 
concerting  measures  against  the  common  danger  of  Polish 
disaffection.  Insurrections  provoked  by  oppression  in 
Russian  Poland  never  extended  to  Posen  ;  but  of  the  three 
Powers  which  shared  in  the  successive  partitions  of  the  last 
century  Austria  alone  has  apparently  succeeded  in  con¬ 
ciliating  Polish  loyalty.  Since  1S63  there  has  been  no 
fiu  ther  attempt  to  displace  the  Russian  yoke;  but  the  upper 
classes  have  been  vigilantly  watched,  and  the  Prussian  police 
has  offered  no  facilities  for  the  escape  of  suspected  mal¬ 
contents  across  the  border.  The  jealousy  which  formerly 
seemed  excessive  and  capricious  has  now  acquired  a  new 
justification.  The  Russian  Nihilists  form  only  one  section 
of  the  band  of  criminals  which  in  various  countries  devotes 
itself  to  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  kinds  of  murder.  The 
sect  or  faction  is  not  known  to  have  obtained  recruits 
in  Poland  ;  and  it  is  against  indigenous  miscreants 
that  Russian  society  and  the  Imperial  family  need  protec¬ 
tion.  The  same  organization,  perhaps  under  a  different 
title,  nas  perpetrated  or  attempted  political  assassination  in 
Germany.  Soon  after  the  atrocious  murder  of  Alexander  II. 
the  Emperor  William,  who  had  already  been  twice  wounded 
by  would-be  regicides,  narrowly  escaped  from  an  intended 
explosion  when,  with  his  Court  and  Ministers,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  celebration  of  a  patriotic  festival.  If  any 
extradition  treaty  or  agreement  can  diminish  the  dangers 
to .  which  crowned  heads  are  now  exposed,  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  offered  to  a  measure  of  security. 

J  he  publication  of  the  treaty  is  probably  intended  as  a 
warning  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  either  the  Russian  or  the  Prussian  police  would 
willingly  have  surrendered  any  fugitive  who  had  practised 
the  doctrines  ot  Nihilism  in  the  neighbouring  countrv. 
There  may  perhaps .  be  good  reasons  for  the  express 
stipulation  that  political  motives  are  not  to  operate  as  a 
defence  against  extradition ;  but,  in  default  of  any  such 
agieement,  the  Prussian  Government  would  assuredly  not 
have  protected  one  of  _  the  murderers  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.  ho  such  crime  can  be  for  any  purpose  ex¬ 
cused  or  tolerated  on  the  pretext  of  its  political  cha¬ 
racter.  The  person  of  a  sovereign  is,  even  in  modern 
times,  at  least  as  fully  entitled  to  protection  as  if  he  were 
the  meanest  subject.  An  Englishman  who  should  in  time 
of  war  assassinate  the  ruler  ol  a  hostile  nation  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffer  capital  punishment  if  he  were  convicted  by 
the  tribunals  of  his  own  country,  though  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  might  prevent  extradition.  Such  modes  of  hostility  as 
the  assassination  of  \\  illiam  of  Orange  at  the  instigation 
of  Philip  II.  were  not  consistent  with  international  law 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  desire  of  a  private 
person  to  liberate  or  enslave  his  own  or  any  other  country 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  violation  of  the  ordinary  crimi¬ 
nal  law  which  he  may  commit.  Only  Irish  patriots  pretend 
to  reverence  the  memory  of  the  so-called  Manchester 
martyrs  who  took  occasion  to  murder  a  policeman  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  The  crime  was  committed  in  time 
of  peace ;  but  it  would  have  been  equally  punishable  in  a 
state  of  open  war.  It  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  inquire 
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whether  the  culprits  hoped  to  establish  Home  Rule  or  to 
repeal  the  Union.  If  they  had  escaped  to  America  or  to 
any  other  country  which  has  an  extradition  treaty  with 
England,  their  persons  must  have  been  surrendered  on 
demand,  on  pain  of  a  wilful  breach  of  international 
contract. 

One  reason  for  concluding  or  publishing  the  arrangement 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  may  perhaps  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  precedent  to  be  followed  by  other  countries,  and 
especially  by  England  and  Switzerland.  A  rule  of  law, 
sanctioned  by  the  great  Continental  monarchies,  might  be 
recommended  on  plausible  grounds  to  the  acceptance  of  other 
States.  The  Russian  Government  has  some  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  impunity  which  is  allowed  in  Geneva  and  . 
other  Swiss  Cantons  to  the  votaries  of  Nihilism.  The  security  I 
which  the  wretched  Hartmann  enjoyed  in  England  cannot 
have  been  regarded  by  Russian  opinion  with  complacency. 
The  protection  of  political  fugitives  concerned  the  national 
honour  when  they  had  merely  attempted  to  effect  constitu-  1 
tional  changes  with  which  it  was  possible  to  sympathize,  i 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Polish  exiles  were  welcomed  in  England 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  not  then  thought  possible  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  civilization  would  be  promoted  by  outrage  and  mas¬ 
sacre.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  some 
ambiguous  cases  occurred  •  but  the  doubt  was  always  solved  | 
in  favour  of  the  fugitive  patriot.  Mazzini  had  many 
sympathizers,  and  he  has  still  admirers  in  England,  though 
he  more  than  once  took  part  in  conspiracies  for  the 
murder  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  absolute  Powers 
furnished  some  excuse  for  undue  tolerance  in  England 
of  exiled  criminals  by  their  extravagant  pretensions.  In 
1849,  after  the  defeat  of  Hungary  by  foreign  aid,  both 
Russia  and  Austria  insisted  on  the  surrender  by  the 
Turkish  Government  of  Kossuth  and  his  companions.  The 
Hungarian  leaders  had  conducted  a  regular  civil  war,  in 
defence,  as  all  well-informed  Englishmen  were  convinced,  of 
ancient  constitutional  rights.  Many  of  their  colleagues  who 
failed  to  accomplish  their  escape  were  put  to  death  by  a 
gross  abuse  of  legal  forms ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  the 
Hultan  had  given  way,  the  same  fate  would  have  awaited  the 
exiles.  Although  the  English  Government  was  not  directly 
interested  in  the  controversy,  Lord  Palmerston’s  inter¬ 
vention  against  the  tyrannical  pretensions  of  the  two 
Imperial  Governments  was  almost  universally  approved  by 
his  countrymen.  After  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  in  England, 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  question  of  extradition.  The  right 
and  duty  of  offering  an  asylum  to  political  exiles  had  perhaps 
acquired  exaggerated  importance  in  popular  estimation  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  better  to  go  to  war  than  to  surrender 
to  their  enemies  such  exiles  as  Kossuth  or  Garibaldi.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
is  about  to  withhold  its  concurrence  in  the  new  system  of 
extradition.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Germany 
and  Austria  have  not  taken  part  in  the  negotiation  with 
Russia. 

In  the  days  when  Continental  Liberalism  took  the  form 
of  occasional  [dots  against  the  Austrian  rulers  of  Lombardy 
or  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  it  was  easy  for 
English  spectators  to  watch  abortive  patriotic  efforts,  in  con¬ 
scious  security  against  disturbance  at  home.  Fenianism 
and  Nationalism,  and,  most  of  all,  dynamite  explosions, 
have  disturbed  the  national  complacency.  It  was  always 
known  that  a  few  reckless  criminals,  who  might  be  ready 
to  expose  their  own  lives,  might  destroy  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  society ;  but  that  it  was  possible  to  organize  a 
body  of  Thugs  in  the  heart  of  civilization  would  not 
have  been  suspected  till  it  was  proved  by  experience.  If 
the  perj)etratorB  of  the  late  explosions  should  hereafter 
be  discovered  in  America  or  in  France,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  would  bo  surrendered  under  the  existing 
treaties  of  extradition.  It  is  true  that  no  political  pur¬ 
pose  can  affect  the  character  of  the  crimo ;  but  it  might 
perhaps  create  a  popular  agitation  which  would  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
present  conspirators  could  by  no  possibility  bo  worse  than 
Hartmann,  who  was  living  in  England  when  an  Irish 
member  publicly  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Queen  would 
find  a  Hartmann  to  deal  with  her  in  turn.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  no  question  of  extradition  may  arise,  inasmuch 
as  the  criminals  are  not  likely  to  bo  discovered.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  nowhere  safe  from 
punishment  might  perhaps  produce  a  wholesome  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  murderous  incendiaries.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  was  said  that  criminals  were  appalled  by  the  im¬ 


possibility  of  escaping  from  the  jurisdiction  which  controlled 
the  civilized  world.  It  would  be  well  that  in  Europe  and 
in  America  there  should  be  no  refuge  for  Nihilists  or 
for  dynamiters.  If  the  Continental  Governments  think 
fit  to  make  any  overture  for  a  general  law  of  extradition, 
their  proposals  may  deserve  serious  consideration.  It  can 
scarcely  transcend  the  resources  of  jurists  to  frame  enact¬ 
ments  which  would  apply  not  to  ordinary  political  mal¬ 
contents  or  even  to  conspirators,  but  only  to  the  practitioners 
who  deal  in  assassination  and  in  arson.  The  Congress  of 
the  Uuited  States,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  last 
startled  out  of  its  strange  indifference,  may  perhaps  not  be 
at  present  prepared  to  join  in  any  general  measure  of 
defence  against  the  enemies  of  society.  The  sensation  which 
was  produced  by  the  late  struggle  between  two  bloodthirsty 
ruffians  in  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  office  resembles  the  climax  of 
moral  degradation  which  was  reached  by  De  Quincey’s 
ideal  murderer  when  he  took  to  unpunctuality  and  sabbath- 
breaking.  Any  further  growth  of  moral  sentiment  ought 
to  be  cherished  by  ready  acknowledgment  of  good  will,  and 
not  to  be  checked  by  indignant  remonstrance,  which  would 
produce  no  practical  result. 


CRUMMLES  AS  A  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

HAD  any  one  ventured  to  impeach  the  moral  character 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles,  that  immortal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  stage,  then  facts,  and  Mrs.  Crummles,  and  the 
Phenomenon,  would  have  given  the  traducer  the  lie.  Yet 
can  we  fancy  that  Crummles  would  not  have  been  sorry, 
quite,  to  see  himself  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  especially 
as  he  would  come  off  triumphant.  Perhaps  there  is  just  a 
suspicion  of  the  mood  of  Crummles  in  the  fuss  which  the 
Stage  is  making  about  its  moral  character  at  present. 

“  D - her  decency  !  can  she  cook  col  lops  1  ”  said  the  old 

Scotch  lady,  when  a  cook  was  recommended  to  her  as  “  a 
“  decent  woman.”  “  Bother  their  respectability  and  social 
“  status  !  ”  many  people  may  cry  when  they  hear  all  this 
pother  about  actors ;  “  can  they  act  1  ”  No  one  either  accuses 
or  defends  the  private  morality  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  or 
candlestick-makers,  or  painters,  or  newspaper  men.  Can 
they  fight,  can  they  write,  can  they  paint,  can  they  make 
candlesticks? — these  are  the  only  important  matters.  Even 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  is  “  of  gentle  and  estimable  character  "  ; 
but  that  is  no  consolation  to  the  maimed  and  murdered 
victims  of  the  Land  League.  We  must  take  public  people 
in  their  public  capacity. 

The  disturbance  about  the  morals,  the  private  characters 
of  actors  and  actresses  and  prompters  and  call-boys,  is  still 
raging.  Mr.  Burnand  and  Mr.  Hollingsuead  gave  their 
impressions  on  the  subject  in  print.  Mr.  Burnand  re¬ 
marked  that  the  constant  talk  about  the  “  social  status”  of 
actors  did  not  look  as  if  all  actors  were  at  ease  on  that 
subject  in  their  mind.  Members  of  other  professions,  he 
said,  were  at  ease.  lie  observed  that  girls  who  went  on 
the  boards  met  temptations  there,  and  that  managers  had 
been  known  to  use  choleric  words.  That  was  about  the 
sum  of  what  Mr.  Burnand  had  to  disclose.  Mr. 
Hollingsuead  told  the  world  what  all  the  world  knows 
about  “  mashers  ”  and  dancing  women  and  silk  tights. 
The  information  appeared  superfluous;  but  people  must  bo 
talking. 

Mr.  Toole,  that  distinguished  and  admired  player,  who 
has  no  part  nor  lot  in  any  slight  strictures  which  may  havo 
been  passed  by  moralists  or  managers,  replies  to  Mr. 
Burnand  in  a  speech  at  Brechin,  of  all  places.  Mr.  Toole 
is  a  player  and  a  wit,  not  a  controversialist.  Had  he  been 
a  controversialist,  he  would  either  have  read  all  Mr. 
Burnand’s  article,  or  he  would  have  pretended  to  havo  read 
it.  He  did  neither.  He  said  he  “  had  seen  copious  extracts,” 
perhaps  in  the  JJrec/iin  Observer.  On  the  evidence  of  extracts 
he  called  Mr.  Burnand’s  paper  “  most  ungenerous,  most 
“  unjust,  most  untrue.”  This  is  a  little  in  Gambyses’  vein, 
and  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Toole  could  do  ’Ercles  rarely.  Ho 
said  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Burnand  to  settle  the  social  status 
of  the  actor.  Why,  who  over  said  it  was  for  Mr.  Burnand  ? 
“  Securus  judicat  orbis  ten-arum,”  the  world  made  up  its 
wise  opinion  at  leisuro  long  ago.  Mr.  Toole  says  that 
actors  do  not  use  bad  language,  and  we  are  certain  that 
they  only  use  the  language  of  their  equals  and  contempo¬ 
raries.  Mr.  Toole  says  there  is  plenty  of  pure  charity 
shown  among  actors  and  actresses.  “  Quis  negavit?  ”  They 
send  round  the  hat  for  the  impoverished  doctor,  painter, 
and  even  the  literary  chap,  and  the  clergy  and  hospitals  aro 
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largely  indebted  to  them.  Again,  who  is  a  deniging  of  it, 
Betsy  1  Mr.  Burnand  appears  to  mean  to  have  his  innings 
later ;  meanwhile  he  observes,  “  It  seems  to  me  that  any- 
“  thing  like  a  pertinent  objection  which  has  been  brought 
“  against  any  part  of  my  argument  has  already  been 
“  answered  in  the  article  itself.”  Precisely.  However,  Mr. 
Burnand  is  more  fortunate  than  the  American  critic  who 
has  met  the  Penthesilea  of  the  profession  in  battle,  Miss 
Harriet  Jay  herself. 

y  o  iti  A aovQ 

Auuvaro  TlerdeaiXeia,  ■KepiTpop-iorTO  S’  ’A^aton 

Still  she  smites  the  critics,  and  hurls,  like  the  Amazon, 
“  through  the  Press.”  Miss  Jay  finds  that  her  reviewer  in 
the  New  York  Herald  is  “  the  youngest,  the  most  incom- 
“  patent,  and  the  most  impudent  of  the  office  boys.”  “  The 
“  obscene  boy,”  she  adds,  “sees  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  the 
“  Venus  of  Titian,  and  cries  ‘  Hullo,  she’s  got  no  clothes  on  ; 
“  ‘  here’s  a  lark  !  ’  ”  It  appears  that  the  Office  Boy  (has  he  a 
kinsman  in  the  London  sporting  press  1)  made  remarks  on 
this  lady’s  legs.  “  That  is  his  notion  of  the  drama.” 

Finally,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  wants  St.  Cyril’s 
opinion  of  the  drama,  here  it  is — “  The  spectacles  of  the 
“  stage  are  the  pomp  of  the  Devil,  and  the  rest  of  its 
“  matters  are  all  vanity  of  like  kind.”  And  St.  Macarius 
“  observes  that,  given  certain  conditions,  even  theatre-goers 
“  and”  unmentionable  people  “  may  get  to  Heaven.” 


THE  GAME  OF  ANNEXATION. 

CT  AMES,  unlike  steam-engines,  become  more  complicated 
X  as  they  develop,  and  the  newest  international  amuse¬ 
ment  of  annexation  is  no  exception.  Annexation  is  not 
exactly  a  fruit  of  modern  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  pedigree  ;  but,  as  played  at 
present,  it  is  not  five  years  old.  In  ruder  times  States  an¬ 
nexed  because  they  honestly  wished  to  convey  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  property,  or  because  they  thought  war  a  wholesome 
exercise,  or  because  they  saw  the  valley  sheep  were  fatter, 
and  they  felt  a  longing  to  carry  them  off.  Whatever  the 
special  reason  might  be,  the  thing  was  done  wholly  and 
solely  for  the  particular  good  of  the  Power  which  did  it. 
Now  annexations  are  made  for  quite  different  reasons. 
Civilized  States  are  snapping  up  the  uncivilized  on  all  hands 
just  as  in  old  days ;  but  it  is  for  far  other  reasons.  One 
country  is  taking  territory  here  to  protect  itself,  another  is 
establishing  a  post  there  to  put  spokes  into  the  wheel  of  the 
first,  a  third  is  extending  its  protection  over  distant  shores 
for  no  very  apparent  reason  except  that  it  cannot  lag  behind 
the  other  two  and  still  preserve  its  self-respect.  The  annex¬ 
ations  of  Austria  and  Russia,  both  Conservative  States,  are 
carried  out  on  the  old  lines.  They  are  extensions  of 
frontier,  and  something  quite  different  from  the  prevailing 
craze.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are 
otherwise  engaged.  They  are  one  and  all  seizing  bits  of  the 
earth’s  surface  at  enormous  distances  from  their  own  shores, 
and  often  in  the  most  erratic  manner.  Dr.  Johnson 
wondered  whether  there  was  an  island  still  unclaimed  by 
Spain  anywhere  on  the  globe.  In  these  days  he  would 
not  have  needed  to  specify  any  country  as  the  standing 
example  of  greed.  All  are  engaged  in  the  same  fashion.  In 
a  year  or  two,  if  the  process  goes  on  at  the  present  rate, 
there  will  not  be  a  negro  tribe  in  Central  Africa,  or  a 
canoe’s  crew  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  which  does  not  enjoy 
the  protection  of  some  one  among  the  States  of  Europe. 

Various  incidents  of  this  general  scramble  have  been 
neither  to  the  honour  nor  the  advantage  of  this  country, 
but  on  the  whole  we  can  afford  to  look  on  with  some  equa¬ 
nimity.  German  cruisers  will  sail  very  far,  and  Italian 
expeditions  will  steam  round  the  world  before  they  find 
anything  so  well  worth  taking  as  Hindostan,  Australia,  or 
New  Zealand.  England  has  gone  first  on  the  path  of 
honour,  and  has  swept  the  way.  It  has  done  its  work  so 
-carefully,  that  it  has  swept  up  most  of  what  was  likely  to 
repay  the  labour.  There  seems  also  some  reason  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  certain  signs  to  the  contrary,  that  it  will  keep 
what  it  has  got,  and  add  more  when  necessary.  As  long  as 
this  continues  to  be  the  case  the  planting  of  German  Hags 
in  pestilent  Senegambian  marshes  is  an  event  of  no  pressing 
interest,  except  to  M.  Ferry',  whose  nose  is  thereby 
diplomatically  tweaked.  For  us  the  most  interesting  result 
of  the  scramble  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  relations  of  European  Powers  towards  one  an¬ 
other.  Since  the  Congo  Conference  began  to  sit,  and  the 


movement  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  got  into  full 
swing,  the  respective  interests  of  Continental  States  have 
become  more  complicated  than  the  most  elaborate  cat’s- 
cradle.  The  most  acute  of  men  might  pardonably  become 
puzzled  in  trying  to  find  out  how  Germany  stands  to 
England  and  France  ;  how  France  stands  to  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  how  Italy  stands  to 
France,  England,  and  Germany7.  They  are  all  apparently 
making  incompatible  claims,  and,  when  two  come  to  an 
arrangement,  it  is  instantly  upset  by  a  third.  Germany 
has  hitherto  been  the  clearest  gainer,  probably  because 
Prince  Bismarck  strikes  first  and  speaks  afterwards.  In 
our  apparently  blundering  way7,  however,  we  run  him 
close,  and  now  the  Italian,  the  coldest-headed  of  mankind, 
in  spite  of  his  poetic  reputation,  seems  about  to  make  a 
remarkably  good  score.  From  one  point  of  view,  the 
adventures  of  Italy  have  a  comic  aspect.  There  are 
Italians  to  whom  it  seems  probable  that  their  country  may 
be  smothered  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  is  how  they  put 
it,  and,  to  avoid  this  bad  end,  they  are  going  to  lay  hold  of 
something  in  the  Red  Sea.  What  it  is,  nobody  except  the 
Ministers  who  drew  up  the  sealed  orders  for  the  naval 
officers  seems  to  know.  It  may  be  Massowa,  or  Zeila,  or 
Cape  Gardafui.  The  danger  looks  a  little  imaginary,  and 
the  remedy  is  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Nevertheless,  Italian 
troops  are  on  their  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  obviously  with 
the  intention  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  annexation. 
If  rumours  given  “on  good  authority”  are  to  be  trusted, 
this  modern  version  of  a  Viking’s  cruise  is  being  undertaken 
with  our  approval  and  almost  at  our  request.  Truly 
things  have  travelled  very  fast  in  five  short  years.  When 
the  most  moral  of  Ministries  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  its  wicked  Jingo  predecessor,  it  was  another  world. 
Then  there  was  a  scuttling  on  the  most  noble  moral 
principles,  much  shouting  of  Hands  off,  and  a  busy  signing 
of  protocols  of  disinterestedness.  Now  England  is  not  only 
annexing,  with  a  bad  grace  to  be  sure,  but  is  a  cause  of 
annexation  by  others.  Nothing  more  audacious  than  this 
Italian  seizure  of  territory  in  which  it  has  no  real  interest 
was  ever  seen.  That,  however,  is  no  matter  to  wail  over. 
A  little  cynicism  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  welcome  relief  in 
these  days  of  canting  sentiment  and  beggarly  performance. 
The  Italian  will  probably  be  a  better  neighbour  in  the  Red 
Sea  than  certain  others.  It  is,  however,  just  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  other  which  is  likely  to  cause  difficulties. 
The  other  in  this  case  is  France.  About  a  generation  ago 
a  French  naval  officer  turned  up  at  Massowa  and  made  a 
treaty  with  somebody  who  had  a  mud  fortress  and  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  cutthroats  in  the  mountains.  Since  then  Abyssinia, 
quite  unbeknown  to  itself,  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  French 
protection,  and  repays  it  with  love  and  admiration — so,  at 
least,  they  say  in  Paris,  though  we  do  not  know  whether 
anybody  on  the  spot  has  observed  the  touching  fact.  France 
was  so  sure  of  its  rights  in  Massowa  in  the  Emperor’s  days 
that  it  asked  and  received  solemn  assurances  of  our  dis¬ 
interestedness  when  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was  on  his 
way  to  punish  King  Theodore.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  M.  Ferry  will  quietly  allow  Italy  to  do 
what  the  Emperor  protested  against  when  it  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  England.  It  becomes  more  probable 
every  day  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  rest  confident  as  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  With  France  well  set  by  the  ears 
both  with  Italy  and  England  he  may  feel  tolerably  tranquil. 
Meanwhile  there  might  be  instruction  in  learning  what  has 
become  of  Admiral  Hewett’s  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Abyssinia.  We  were  going  to  give  him  Massowa  ;  now  we 
are  helping  Italy  to  seize  the  miserable  den.  It  would  also 
be  worth  knowing  how  far  we  mean  to  back  our  new  friend 
up.  Is  it  to  be  to  the  length  of  doing  something  effectual, 
or  only  to  the  length  of  making  an  arrangement,  and  then 
climbing  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Congo 
Treaty  1 

That  remarkable  diplomatic  feat  is  no  longer  without  a 
parallel.  It  may  be  merry  at  the  Congo  Conference  when 
the  engineer  is  hoist  on  his  own  petard,  but  the  merri¬ 
ment  will  scarcely  be  for  long.  This  engineer,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  is  hoist,  has  a  way  of  coming  down  in  un¬ 
expected  places.  The  Congo  Conference  met  to  settle 
Africa  comfortably  and  by  general  arrangement.  There 
have  been  difficulties,  and  rather  obscure  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  things  seemed  to  be  progressing  in  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  way  when  France,  true  to  its  well-established 
character,  has  quietly  made  an  arrangement  for  itself.  All 
the  wisdom  of  Europe  has  been  puzzling  how  to  give 
the  International  Association  a  clear  waterway  down 
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the  Congo ;  and,  while  it  was  at  work,  M.  Ferry  settled 
things  by  making  a  special  treaty  with  Portugal.  This 
document  is,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  a  mere  plagiarism  from 
ZUr.  Gladstone’s.  Portugal  is  to  bake  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  and  France  the  north.  The  Conference  may  con¬ 
sider  the  event  at  its  leisure.  The  best  moral  it  can  draw 
is,  that  further  meetings  of  the  same  kind  may  be  dispensed 
with,  for  the  action  of  France  reduces  them  to  an  absurdity. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  call  representatives  of  all  the  States  of 
Europe  to  settle  a  matter  of  general  interest  if  any  two  of 
them  are  to  be  allowed  to  make  arrangements  at  their  own 
convenience  over  everybody’s  head.  If  anything  was 
wanted  to  show  the  futility  of  the  Conference,  it  has  been 
supplied  by  Prince  Bismarck’s  measure  of  retaliation.  He 
has  not  asked  the  Conference  to  say  anything  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  has  simply  sent  a  man-of-war  to  annex  an  un¬ 
regarded  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  French  possessions  on 
the  Senegambian  coast,  and  has  thereby  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  the  Conference  beyond  cavil.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  incident  has  facilitated  the  acceptance  of 
the  English  amendment  to  a  clause  defining  the  method 
of  all  future  annexations.  England  has  determined  to 
keep  up  the  distinction  between  annexation  and  protec¬ 
tion  which  Prince  Bismarck  thought  unnecessary.  On 
the  general  principle,  the  Prince’s  preference  for  simple 
methods  has  guided  him  aright.  In  practice,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  barbarous  State  means  the  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  without  power  to  control ;  but  we  may  set  our 
success  in  gaining  our  point  against  the  patronage  of  a 
dubious  political  practice  and  be  well  satisfied.  It  is  better 
still  to  see  how  thoroughly  the  progress  of  the  Conference 
demonstrates  the  hollowness  of  the  imaginary  European 
league  for  our  punishment.  The  Powers  have  met  in 
council,  and  all  they  have  proved,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is,  that  England  has  only  to  hold  her  own  way  steadily,  and 
she  need  fear  neither  let  nor  hindrance. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHANGE. 

"\V/TE  are  not  about  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
>  y  Duke  of  Argyll,  or  “A.  K.  H.  B.,”  or  any  other 
great  metaphysical  writer,  as  the  heading  of  this  article 
might  perhaps  suggest.  “  Paullo  minora  canamus.”  Let 
us  consider  for  awhile,  not  the  alternations  of  growth  and 
decay,  but  change  for  a  sovereign.  This  is  surely  a  more 
practical  question,  and  one  which  the  staunchest  Agnostic 
would  not  deny  to  be  within  the  scope  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  We  are  all  of  us  liable  to  be  cheated ;  and  some  of 
us  have  possibly  been  tempted  to  cheat  such  incorporeal 
entities  as  Railway  Companies  or  the  Inland  Revenue.  On 
those  rare,  those  very  rare,  occasions  when  an  intelligent 
shopman  makes  a  blunder  in  addition  which  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  do  we  always  feel  bound 
to  set  him  right  ?  A  question  not  to  be  asked.  Is  Thomas 
Ashwell  guilty  of  larceny  1  A  question  to  be  asked.  To 
the  previous  question,  Who  is  Thomas  Asiiwell?  we  reply 
that  he  is  a  labourer,  aged  forty-five,  who  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  larceny  at  the  Leicester  Assizes.  He  was  accused 
of  stealing  a  sovereign  from  Edward  Keogh  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Ashwell  and  Keogh  being  both  in 
a  public-house,  Ashwell  asked  Keogii  to  lend  him  a 
shilling.  But  we  cannot  say,  as  Mr.  Browning  does  of 
IlERvfi  Riel,  “that  he  asked,  and  that  he  got,  nothing 
“  more.”  For  having  asked  a  shilling,  he  got  a  sovereign. 

1  he  prisoner  kept  it,  afterwards  denying  that  lie  had 
“  received  any  other  coin  than  a  shilling.”  It  cannot  bo 
denied  that  this  was  very  wx-ong  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  \  ct  was  it  legally  theft  ?  The  famous  merry-go- 
round  case,  which  was  argued  before  all  the  judges,  is  sure 
to  turn  xip  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  But  that  was  some¬ 
what  different,  Tor  there  a  little  girl  had  given  a  sovereign 
in  payment  for  a  ride,  the  price  of  which  amusement  was 
one  penny.  Both  parties  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
coin  was,  and  the  proprietress  of  the  establishment  simply 
refused  to  give  baeje  what  she  owed.  In  the  case  of  Ashwell, 
the  jury  found,  answering  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Court,  that  Keogii  parted  with  the  sovereign  under  mistake 
to  Ashwell,  believing  it  to  be  a  shilling;  and  that  Ash- 
well,  on  discovering  that  it  was  a  sovereign,  fraudulently 
appropriated  it,  believing  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  Keogh’s, 
and  having  the  means  of  correcting  the  mistake  and  return- 
ing  the  sovereign  to  the  prosecutor.  But  they  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  knotty  jxoint  whether  Ashwell, 
at  the  time  when  Keogii  handed  him  the  sovereign,  know 


that  it  was  a  sovereign.  The  prisoner,  being  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  must  be  assumed  in  his  favour  that 
he  did  not  know. 

On  these  findings  Mr.  Justice  Denman  ordered  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  to  be  returned,  and  reserved  the  point  for  the 
determination  of  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases.  We  do  not, 
however,  understand  that  Mr.  Justice  Denman  intended 
by  so  doing  to  express  his  own  opinion  that  Ashwell 
ought  to  be  convicted.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  otherwise,  but  to  have  deferred  to  a  doubt  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen’s  Dijest  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  “  It  is  doubtful,”  says  that  authority,  “  whether  it  is 
“  theft  fraudulently  to  convert  property  given  to  the  person 

converting  it,  under  a  mistake  of  which  that  pei'son  was 
“  n°t  aware  when  he  received  it.”  If  Ashwell  had  been 
acquitted,  the  case  could  not  have  come  in  any  way  before  a 
higher  tribunal.  An  acquittal  is  final  in  England,  and 
cannot  be  questioned,  directly  or  indirectly.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  of  course,  the  jury  might  have  refused  to  convict 
Ashwell,  and  some  judges  would  have  declined  to  iecom- 
mend  a  conviction  when  they  thought  that  there  was  no 
adequate  ground  for  it.  Perhaps  the  course  taken  in  this 
instance  may  have  been  the  most  convenient,  and  as 
Asiiwell  has  been  released  on  his  own  recognizances,  he 
cannot  suffer  in  any  way.  The  difficulty  is  one  of  sti-ict 
1  law,  and  will  no  doubt  be  solved  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence  to  ethical  considerations.  Yet  it  is  one  of  everyday 
occurrence,  and  has  great  public  interest.  If  Ashwell  is 
sent  to  gaol,  which  of  our  cabmen  should  escape  whipping? 
“  Larceny,”  says  an  author  more  talked  about  than  read, 
“  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  carrying  away,  of  the  personal 
“  goods  of  another.”  Legal  definitions  are  apt  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  lax,  and  the  epithet  “  felonious  ”  in  this  passage 
might  be  called  an  example  of  obscurum  per  obscurius.  But 
it  is  rather  a  straining  of  language  to  say  that  a  man 
feloniously  takes  and  carries  away  what  is  voluntarily  given 
him  by  anothei'.  As  to  the  amount  of  “  carrying  away  ”  re¬ 
quired,  there  have  been  some  remarkable  decisions.  Thus, 
when  a  man  snatched  an  earring  from  a  lady’s  ear  and  after¬ 
wards  dropped  it  in  her  hair,  it  was  held  a  sufficient  asportavit 
to  constitute  a  robbery.  But  when  a  bale  of  goods  was 
raised  and  placed  upon  its  end  in  a  perpendicular  posture, 
this  was  thought  not  to  be  a  sufficient  carrying  away. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Asiiwell  had  known  he  was 
receiving  a  sovereign  in  mistake  for  a  shilling,  he  would  be 
guilty.  The  simple  question  is  whether  his  subsequent  dis¬ 
honesty  “  relates  back,”  so  as  to  cover  what  was  in  itself  an 
innocent  act. 


UNDERGROUND  LANDGRABBING. 

THE  reader  who  was  surprised  by  the  story  told  in  Lord 
-L  Bury’s  letter  to  the  Times  on  Tuesday  must  have  been 
endowed  with  more  credulity  than  memory.  Lord  Bury 
came  forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  householders  in  Ex¬ 
hibition  Road,  who  are  threatened  with  an  eruption  of  blow¬ 
holes  under  their  windows.  He  has  to  tell  a  tale  which 
would  be  astounding  if  any  feat  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Railway  could  cause  surprise  after  its  achievements  on 
the  Thames  Embankment.  As  an  instance  of  audacity,  the 
present  doings  of  this  modern  Great  Company  have  a  certain 
artistic  finish  which  surpasses  what  has  gone  before ;  but, 
after  all,  that  is  only  natural.  Practice  makes  perfect;  and’ 
since  the  Directors  have  discovered  the  length  of  the  foot 
of  the  Board  of  Works  to  a  line,  they  can  better  their  own 
example  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  ingenuity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Bury,  and  his  statements  have  not  been  con¬ 
tradicted,  the  Company  was  empowered  last  year  to  con¬ 
struct  a  subway  from  their  station  at  South  Kensington  to 
the  Horticultural  Gardens.  This  subway  was  to  run  up  tho 
west  side  of  Exhibition  Road,  and  to  bo  ventilated  by  open¬ 
ings  in  the  grounds  of  the  Natural  Histoi’y  Museum.  Now 
there  are  men  in  authority  over  the  Museum,  who,  being 
organized  and  able  to  make  themselves  heard,  and  who, 
thinking  those  openings  would  be  a  nuisance,  put  a  veto 
on  them.  When  tho  Company  found  itself  opposed  by  a 
Society  in  a  position  to  fight,  it  cast  about  for  an  expedient, 
and  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  able  Directors  that  a  good 
way  of  avoiding  trouble  would  be  to  inflict  the  nuisance 
on  a  third  party  less  capablo  of  offering  effectual  opposi¬ 
tion.^  The  helpless  victims  chosen  were  tho  householders 
in  Exhibition  Road.  They  own  tho  houses,  but  they  do 
not  own  tho  soil  of  tho  road  ;  therefore  they  need  not  bo 
regarded.  Tho  Vestry  which  might  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
invasion  was  soothed  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  Iheso 
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intelligent  bodies  can  be  quieted,  as  railway  directors  well 
know,  and  tlie  Company’s  engineers  went  to  work  at  once. 
The  main  drain  was  pushed  to  one  side,  and  gangs  of 
navvies,  duly  reinforced  by  machines,  no  doubt,  have  been 
busy  day  and  night  till  the  subway  with  its  blowholes 
seems  within  a  measurable  distance  of  becoming  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  illegal.  The  Company  knows  as 
much,  and,  according  to  Lord  Bury,  avows  it  with  some 
snapping  of  its  energetic  fingers.  The  Directors  are  not 
empowered  to  make  a  subway  under  Exhibition  Road  or  to 
open  blowholes  in  its  middle.  The  consent  of  the  Vestry 
cannot  confer  powers  not  granted  by  the  private  Act.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  blowholes  will  be  a  nuisance. 
Exhibition  Road  is  crowded  enough  as  it  is,  during  the  half 
of  the  year  now  devoted  to  the  shows  after  which  it  has 
been  rebaptized.  Rows  of  cabs  and  carriages  block  the  way 
to  the  houses.  Crowds  of  sightseers  swarm  along  the  pave¬ 
ments.  “Vendors  of  chestnuts,  tracts,  indiarubber  spiders, 
“  obscene  literature,  lollypops,  and  other  commodities  camp 
“  on  the  curbway,”  says  Lord  Bury,  drawing  on  a  painful 
experience,  but  by  no  means  overcolouring  the  facts,  as 
every  Londoner  knows.  Now  the  Company  is  engaged  in 
adding  to  all  these  obstructions  by  taking  slices  out  of 
what  little  clear  space  is  left,  the  point  of  the  joke 
being  that  it  has  absolutely  no  legal  power  to  lift  as 
much  as  one  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  Exhibition 
Road.  But  legal  power  and  virtual  power  are  two  cpiite 
different  things,  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  has 
found  out.  It  has  only  to  do  a  thing  off  its  own  bat, 
and  the  Board  of  Works  will  easily  be  convinced  that  what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone  without  serious  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  doer,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
infliction  of  such  a  wrong.  Lord  Bury  and  other  house¬ 
holders  in  his  position  deserve  every  sympathy.  The  mere  sight 
of  a  blowhole  opposite  one’s  dining-room  window  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  nuisance,  quite  apart  from  the  perpetual  worry  it  can 
inflict  by  further  obstructing  the  traffic  of  a  frequently  over¬ 
crowded  thoroughfare.  But  what  is  to  be  done  1  It  is 
only  too  probable  that  the  householders  will  find  themselves 
left  unsupported.  They  know  themselves  to  be  without 
legal  right  to  offer  opposition.  The  Vestry  has  been  tamed, 
if  it  ever  needed  taming.  The  Board  of  Works  has  shown 
clearly  enough  how  ready  it  is  to  submit  when  it  has  been 
defied  by  a  Railway  Company.  The  Attorney-General 
may  act  on  a  sworn  information,  and  that  is  obviously  Lord 
Bury’s  last  hope.  We  trust,  though  with  at  least  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  confidence,  that  it  may  be  justified.  There  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  profit  by  its  own  wrong.  If  it  does  an  illegal 
thing,  it  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  The  loss  of 
the  money  spent  in  burrowing  in  ground  it  has  no  right 
to  touch  would  be  a  just  punishment  for  its  impertinent 
trespass.  The  end  of  the  opposition  to  the  squat  dwarf 
chimneys  on  the  Embankment,  however,  shows  how  help¬ 
less  the  public  can  be  in  the  presence  of  a  resolute  and 
wealthy  corporation.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  same 
cant  will  be  ready  to  cover  the  same  impudent  greed.  We  shall 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  old  rubbish  about  the  general  con¬ 
venience,  and  the  good  of  the  ubiquitous  British  workman. 
The  best  chance  for  Lord  Bury  and  his  friends  is  that  this 
time  the  thing  is  a  little  too  audacious.  The  aggression  is 
more  open,  and  the  excuse  less  plausible.  There  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  public  need  to  justify  the  committing  of  this 
illegality  for  the  benefit  of  a  private  Company.  When  London 
hears  that  the  authorities  of  the  Kensington  National  History 
Museum  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  works  apparently  justi¬ 
fied  by  law,  while  the  householders  in  Exhibition  Road  have 
to  submit  to  a  nuisance  committed  in  flagrant  defiance  of 
right,  it  may  well  bethink  itself.  If  we  are  not  to  be  taken 
possession  of  bodily  by  the  Companies,  it  is  high  time  a 
fight  was  made.  The  present  opportunity  is  a  most  favour¬ 
able  ore,  for  the  case  against  the  District  Railway  seems 
clear.  It  will  be  most  disgraceful  if  no  effort  is  made  to 
profit  by  it.  Lord  Bury  is  to  be  thanked  for  having  done 
his  best  to  render  the  making  of  the  effort  possible.  He 
has  exposed  the  evil,  and  has  shown  the  remedy.  If  he  is 
not  supported,  it  will  be  no  fault  of  his. 


REVOLVERS. 

CORRESPONDENT  has  been  good  enough  to  inform 
us  that  the  gun  licence  applies  to  revolvers.  We  were 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  law  which  makes  murder  a  capital 
offence  applies  to  burglars.  But  nevertheless  burglars,  like  j 


other  Christian  men,  bear  arms,  and  shoot  at  policemen 
with  them.  A  gun  is  a  conspicuous  weapon,  which  can 
scarcely  be  carried  without  observation.  Therefore  the 
payment  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it  can  easily  be  exacted.  If  our  correspondent,  or  any¬ 
body  else,  will  suggest  a  method  of  discovering  how  many 
people  carry  revolvers  in  their  pockets,  he  will  deserve  well 
of  his  country,  and  may  expect,  like  the  man  who  squared 
the  circle  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  half-a-crown,  to  be  made 
“  a  K.C.B.,  or  something  of  that  kind.”  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Parliament  to  say  that  “  every  person  who  shall  use  or 
“  carry  a  firearm  of  any  description  elsewhere  than  in  a 
“  dwelling-house,  or  the  curtilage  thereof,  without  having 
“  in  force  a  licence  duly  granted  to  him  under  this  Act, 
“  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.”  To  the  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  people  who  think  that  whatever  is  ordered 
to  be  done  is  done,  this  is,  no  doubt,  enough.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  population  of  London  cannot  be  searched 
by  the  police  to  see  whether  they  are  carrying  revolvers. 
The  great  and  alarming  increase  in  the  manufacture  and 
employment  of  deadly  weapons  is  due  to  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity,  and  an  impression  that  the  law  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  protect  peaceable  citizens  against  lawless  violence. 
We  may  consider  these  sentiments  unreasonable,  and  argue 
against  them  as  much  as  we  please.  That  will  not  get  rid 
of  them,  and  they  afford  a  tolerably  good  index  to  the 
success  of  arrangements  for  coping  with  crime.  If  we  want 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  carrying  firearms,  we  must 
remove  the  dangers  which  induce  people  to  cai’ry  them. 
When  rogues  go  about  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  no  one  says 
them  nay,  honest  men  can  hardly  be  expected  to  forego  the 
ordinary  means  of  self-defence.  With  the  provision  of  more 
perfect  security  the  tendency  to  amateur  pistolling  would 
disappear.  No  burglar  who  knew  his  business  would  at 
present  begin  operations  until  he  had  laid  in  a  stock  of 
murderous  weapons  for  use  in  case  of  need.  The  unhappy 
policeman,  furnished  only  with  a  truncheon,  is  speedily 
l-educed  to  extremities. 

This  matter  of  armed  burglai’S  is  one  which  requires  to 
be  dealt  with  decisively  and  at  once.  It  should  be  made  a 
separate  offence  for  any  burglar  to  carry  a  revolver  or  pistol 
of  any  kind.  The  punishment  for  each  offence  should  be, 
we  say  without  hesitation,  flogging.  It  is  never  pleasant  to 
advocate  the  infliction  of  the  cat.  But  it  is  the  only  method 
which  will  answer  in  the  worst  cases.  It  stopped  garrotting, 
let  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  manipulate  statistics  as  he  may.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  the  most  callous  and  brutal  ruffians 
upon  earth  distinctly  fear.  Imprisonment  has  few  terrors 
for  them.  Penal  servitude  they  are  prepared  for,  as  being 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  mundane  things.  But  to  the 
wholeness  of  their  skins  they  cling  with  a  desperate  tenacity 
which  survives  the  loss  of  all  other  traces  of  humanity.  W e 
cannot  see  why  any  squeamishness  should  be  felt  about 
flogging  armed  burglars.  Flogging  is  constantly  inflicted 
for  the  crime  known  technically  as  robbery  with  violence  ; 
and  what  else  is  the  housebreaker  with  his  revolver  engaged 
in  1  Every  armed  burglar  is  morally  a  murderer,  meaning 
to  take  the  lives  of  innocent  people  who  molest  or  resist  him. 
As  the  law  now  stands  and  is  now  administered,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  discourage  people  of  burglarious  pursuits  from  carry¬ 
ing  deadly  weapons.  They  may  hope  that  they  shall  not  have 
to  kill  anybody,  lest  they  should  find  their  way  to  the  gallows. 
But  that  is  a  remote  risk  which  scarcely  seems  to  trouble 
them  much.  Another  distinct  penalty  which  might  well 
be  inflicted  is  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  eighteen 
months — a  form  of  discipline  combined  with  seclusion  known 
to  try  the  stoutest  constitution.  This  might  be  added  to 
the  flogging,  or,  if  Parliament  should  unhappily  prove  too  soft¬ 
hearted,  substituted  for  it.  Mercy  to  burglars  is  surely  the 
height  of  absurdity.  They  are  not  persons  who  fall  into 
crime  through  want  or  sudden  impulse.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  as  well  off  as  Mr.  Rayner  in  the  House  on  the  Marsh, 
and  they  have  all  deliberately  devoted  their  lives  to  violence 
and  fraud.  The  business  of  a  burglar  is  highly  complicated. 
He  requires  training,  intelligence,  and  an  extensive  country 
connexion.  Society  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  dyna¬ 
miters,  no  more  daring,  determined,  or  capable  enemies. 
Not  to  draw  their  teeth  by  every  possible  means  is  suicidal 
policy.  As  for  the  talk  about  “  brutalizing  ”  them,  it  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Flogging  brutalizes  children,  no  doubt. 
But  to  brutalize  men  like  Wright  and  Wheatley  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  strongest  warder  wielding  the  heaviest 
lash.  It  is,  if  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence,  beyond 
the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  make  a  man  a  brute  when  ha 
is  one  already.  _ 
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THE  DAMAGE  DOXE. 

OXE  amazing  thing  about  the  recent  explosions  is  the 
slightness  of  their  effects.  Nearly  all  have  merely 
given  work  to  the  glazier.  London  Bridge  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  attempt  so  ingeniously  planned  in  December. 
Six  months  after  the  explosion  in  St.  James’s  Square  not  a 
trace  of  damage  was  to  be  seen.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  prior  to  experience,  that  the  White  Tower,  massive 
as  it  is,  would  have  been  rent  in  twain  by  the  burs  tin"  of 
such  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  a  confined  space.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  suffered  most,  as  was  to  be  expected 
where  there  was  so  much  ornament  and  so  many  small 
details  obnoxious  to  the  blast.  But  in  Westminster  Hall 
there  is  wonderfully  little  harm  done.  Again  it  is  chiefly 
a  glazier  s  job.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
mind  shown  by  the  policeman  Cole.  Had  the  dynamite 
gone  off  v  here  it  was  first  placed,  the  consequences  must 
have  been  fir  more  serious.  The  space  is  very  confined, 
the  steps  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s — properly,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  chapel  of  St.  Laurence — being  only  an 
expanded  newel.  In  all  probability  the  force  of  the 
explosion  would  have  ruined  the  chapel,  have  seriously 
damaged  what  Mr.  Fergusson  has  labelled  the  “  unmeaD- 
*Dg  gallery  above,  and  have  shaken  the  foundations  of 
the  great  southern  archway,  if  it  did  not  bring  it  down. 
Besides  this,  the  visitors,  of  whom  at  least  five  seem  to  have 
been  close  by,  must  almost  to  a  certainty  have  been  killed 
by  the  falling  stones,  if  not  by  the  detonation  itself.  But, 
exploding  as  it  did,  owing  to  the  devotion  of  Cox.e,  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  open  space,  its  effects  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
At  the  lower  of  London  the  conditions  were  very  different. 
Owmg  to  the  way  in  which  the  small  arms  are  disposed 
the  architecture  is  very  effectually  hidden ;  but  to  under¬ 
stand  what  happened  we  must  remember  that  the  only 
vaulted  chambers  in  the  White  Tower  are  the  chapel  and 
its  crypts.  1  he  other  chambers  have  only  wooden  floors. 
The  dynamite  easily  made  holes  in  these  floors,  above  and 
below,  and  so  expended  its  energy.  As  it  is,  the  Tower  and 
its  invaluable  collections  have  sustained  very  little  injury, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  the  gates  were  shut  and 
the  fire  extinguished  is  calculated  to  encourage  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  military  authorities  in  charge. 

The  money  cost  of  these  explosions  is  considerable.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  during  the  past  week,  and  has 
m  some  places  been  calculated  at  as  much  as  100,000/ 

I  his  is  probably  excessive.  As  to  the  House  of  Commons 
one  side  must  be  practically  rebuilt— an  operation  which, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  increase  in  the  number  of 

members  and  the  long-standing  complaint  as  to  overcrowd¬ 
ing  will  probably  involve  a  complete  reconstruction  coupled 
with  enlargement,  which  cannot  of  course  be  wholly  charged 
to  the  explosion  account.  In  Westminster  Hall  the 
glass  casements,  with  their  leading  at  the  north  end,  are 
completely  blown  out,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  much 
larger  southern  window  standing  nearer  the  point  at  which 
the  explosion  occurred  was  on  the  first  day  thought  to 
be  but  little  the  worse.  Its  compartments  were  all  more 
or  less  bulging  outwards,  and  the  reconstruction  of  all 
the  leadwork,  and  much  glass  also,  is  probably  involved. 

J  lie  roof  has  not  suffered  much,  except  as  to  slates.  It  will 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the  great  beams 
carefully ;  but,  considering  all  things,  the  people,  both  of 
England  and  of  America,  who  look  upon  Westminster  Hall 
with  a  veneration  only  second  to  that  with  which  they 
regard  Westminster  Abbey,  are  to  be  congratulated  at  its 
comparative  escape.  The  damages  in  the  Tower  are  very 
Might  1  lie  clever  armourers  who  make  laurel  wreaths  of 
bayonets  and  festoons  of  flint  locks  will  have  some  additional 
work  cut  out  for  them.  The  glaziers  will  profit  in  these 
dull  times.  A  new  feature  of  interest  is  added  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  building,  and  future  beefeaters  will  have  a  new 
sight  to  show.  There  the  matter  almost  ends ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  when,  once  more,  the  public  is  admitted  to 
visit  the  Armouries,  the  old  regulations  will  ho  enforced 
again.  I<or  some  years  the  warders  have  not  personally 
conducted  parties,  but  have  stood  at  certain  points  to  offer 
information.  It  may  now  bo  thought  needful  to  revert  to  the 
older  practice,  and  put  a  small  party  into  the  charge  of  a 
single  guide.  One  thing  more  it  may  bo  worth  while  to 
observe.  In  damaging  the  historical  buildings  of  England 
the  dynamite  fiend  injures  the  Americans  as  well  as  the 
English.  If  Congress  passes  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  buildings  of  London,  it  will  do  so  in  its  own  interest 
as  well  as  in  ours. 


LORD  RIPOX'S  APOLOGIA. 


WE  Cl°  n0t  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  Leeds  Liberal 
V  Y  Club  in  entertaining  Lord  Ripon  at  dinner  had  any 
other  object  in  view  than  that  of  showing  sympathy  with 
their  distinguished  guest,  and  antipathy  to  their  political 
opponents.  Incidentally,  however,  they  have  rendered  a 
useful  service  to  the  public  at  large,  and  even— though  this 
of  course,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  perceive— to  the  very 
opponents  against  whose  detestable  views  of  Indian  policy 
they  have  been  raising  the  convivial  protest.  For  they 
have  elicited  from  the  late  Viceroy  of  India  a  Ion"  and 
detailed  defence  of  his  administration  ;  and,  while  the  country 
in  general  will  be  glad  to  examine  this,  the  adverse  critics 
of  Lord  IIipon’s  measures  will  be  purely  grateful  for  it. 
Considered  merely  as  a  study  in  unconscious  self-disclosure 
we  could  desire  no  better  illustration  of  the  essential  error 
•and  danger  of  such  a  rule  as  Lord  Ripon’s  than  is  to  be 
found  m  almost  every  line  of  his  amiable,  anxious,  academic 
•apology.  Take,  for  instance,  that  most  characteristic 
line  of  argument  by  which  the  author  of  the  Ilbert  Bill 
deduces  the  wisdom  and,  indeed,  inevitableness  of  that 
measure  from  the  harmless  necessary  truth  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  England  to  educate  the  nation  of  India.  His 
audience,  he  said,  would  pardon  him  if  he  employed  the 
language  of  one  who  once  had  the  honour  of  representing 
the  borough  of  Leeds  in  Parliament.  “  Are  we  ”  asked 
this  authority,  “  to  keep  the  people  of  India  ignorant  in 
0  ,er  that  we  may  keep  them  submissive?  Or  do  we 
“  tbmk  that  we  can  give  them  knowledge  without  awaken- 
*’  lng  ambition  ?  Or  do  we  mean  to  awaken  ambition  and 
“  Provide  it  with  no  legitimate  vent  ?  ”  Now  one  or  other  of 
these  questions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  every 
person  who  maintains  that  “  we  ought  permanently  to  ex- 
“  clude  tlie  people  of  India  from  high  office.”  But  nobody  will 
answer  any  one  of  them  in  the  affirmative.  Therefore  the 
people  of  India  ought  to  be  admitted  to  high  office.  Q.  E.  D 
And  therefore,  too,  let  us  add  by  way  of  corollary,  the 
sooner  we  prepare  our  minds  for  the  appointment  ’of  a 
Baboo  A  iceroy  the  better.  Lord  Ripon,  of  course,  has  no 
such  consequence  of  his  argument  as  this  in  immediate  con¬ 
templation.  He  is  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  proof 
of  the  genera]  proposition,  and  his  artless  confidence  in  the 
value  of  this  effort  of  victorious  logic  is  eminently  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man  and  the  mind.  Let  no  one,  however,  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  in  future  at  those  Continental  theorists 
who  undertake  to  construct  constitutions  and  to  govern 
nations  on  the  strength  of  a  skilfully-concatenated  series  of 
abstract  propositions — a  chain  of  which  every  link  is  united 
with  admirable  neatness  and  security  to  its  fellows,  while  it 
is  itself  as  firmly  attached  at  both  ends  to  nothin"  at  all 
Let  us  never  in  future  rejoice  that  our  English  statesmen 
aie  not^  ideologues,  unpractical,  phrasemongers,  or  even  as 
those  Frenchmen  whom  we  have  been  wont  to  make  a 
mock  of  in  so  many  complacent  figures  of  speech. 

Good  is  logic— good  considered  in  its  formal  shape  and 
as  a  mental  discipline  no  less  than  as  a  quality  of  reasoning 
m  which  latter  capacity,  indeed,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  dis- 
pense  with  it;  and  never  by  us  shall  a  harsh  word  be 
applied  even  to  those  who,  through  neglect  of  the  matter 
ot  their  syllogisms,  induce  the  ignorant  vulgar  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  a  strict  scholastic  process  itself 
which  leads  naturally  to  absurd  practical  conclusions. 
Hence  we  make  it  no  reproach  to  Lord  Ripon  that  he  has 
committed  this  very  offence  in  the  present  instance ;  more 
especially  as  the  precision  of  the  form  into  which  ho  has 
thrown  his  argumentative  defence  of  his  policy  renders  it 
easier  to  expose  the  logical  pitfalls  with  which  it  abounds. 
Are  we  prepared,  Lord  liiroN  asks,  to  answer  any  one  of 
the  above-quoted  questions  in  the  affirmative  ?  The  reply 
to  that  inquiry  is  easy.  We  are  no  more  prepared  to 
answer  any  of  them  either  with  a  simple  “  Acs  ”  or  a  simple 
No  than  was  our  old  friend  of  the  schools,  the  young 
man  who  was  asked  whether  he  “had  yet  left  off'  bcafi 
ing  bis  father.  X or  is  it  any  more  necessary  for  us 
to  do ,  so  tliau  for  him.  For  there  is  no  ono  of  Lord 
Ri  ton's  questions  which  is  entitled  either  to  tho  affirma¬ 
tive  or  the  negative  answer  until  something  has  been 
added  to  it;  there  is  none  of  them  which  might  not, 
according  to  the  construction  of  its  terms,  be  answered 
either  in  the  affirmative  without  absurdity,  or  in  the 
negativo  without  assisting  Lord  Ripon  to  his  practical 
conclusion.  What,  for  instance,  is  tho  sort  of  “  know- 
“  ledge  ”  which  we  are  to  substitute  for  the  i"norauce 
of  the  people  of  India?  If  it  is  to  be  a  knowledge 
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in  the  only  valuable  sense  of  the  word — if  it  is  to  be 
an  education  which  opens  their  minds  to  the  facts  of  life — 
one  can  instantly  give  Lord  Ripon’s  question  the  answer 
which  he  requires  for  it ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  him. 
The  first  thing  that  an  education  of  that  kind  would  teach 
the  Bengali — about  whom  alone,  be  it  remembered,  all  this 
pother  is  being  made — is  that  the  English  Raj  is  the  only 
power  which  stands  between  him  and  his  extinction  or  sub¬ 
jugation  by  the  fiercer  and  hardier  peoples  of  the  peninsula. 
The  next  thing  he  would  learn  would  be  that  the  race  on 
which  he  thus  depends  for  his  protection  must  be  supreme ; 
and  that  the  notion  of  the  Bengali’s  sharing  power  with 
them,  except  to  his  own  risk  and  detriment,  is  a  purely 
whimsical  one.  Here,  then,  the  more  knowledge  our  Baboo 
acquires,  the  better  for  us  and  the  worse  for  Lord  Ripon’s 
policy.  We  have  no  need  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  in 
order  to  keep  him  submissive,  when  the  lirst  lesson  of 
enlightenment  would  be  that  of  submission.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowledge  we  are  to  give  him  is  to 
be  less  than  this — if  his  education  is  never  to  reach  such 
a  standard,  but  is  to  cease  at  the  point  of  having  taught 
him  just  enough  to  blind  him  to  the  truth  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  fill  him  with  aspirations  only  to  be  fulfilled 
to  his  own  ruin — then  we  should  reply  without  hesitation 
that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  may  very  likely  be  the  case,  the  perilous  stage  of 
errors  must  be  passed  through  before  the  safety  of  full 
knowledge  can  be  reached,  then  again  wo  can  answer  Lord 
Ripon’s  question  with  his  desired  negative  without  giving 
the  least  assistance  to  his  argument.  That  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing  may  be  no  reason  for  declining  to 
educate,  but  it  is  an  excellent  reason  for  not  regarding  the 
pupil  as  out  of  the  danger  of  self-delusion  until  his  education 
is  complete.  Between  the  “  drink  deep  ”  and  the  “  taste 
“  not  ”  we  may  have  no  difficulty  of  choice  whatever ;  but 
if  we  reject  the  “  taste  not,”  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  draught  is  sufficiently  deep. 

The  same  sort  of  treatment  applies  with  equal  force  to 
each  of  the  other  steps  in  Lord  Ripon’s  argument.  Do  we 
think  that  we  can  give  the  people  of  India  knowledge  with¬ 
out  awakening  ambition?  No;  we  do  not  think  so.  Do 
we  mean  to  awaken  ambition  and  provide  it  with  no  legiti¬ 
mate  vent  ?  No  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  But  until  the 
nature  of  the  ambition  is  defined  and  its  “  legitimate  vent  ” 
indicated,  how  much  further  forward  does  this  help  the 
policy  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  ?  Are  we  always  to  prevent  a  child 
from  looking  in  the  water  by  moonlight  ?  Or  do  we  think 
that  we  can  do  so  without  awakening  an  ambition  for  the 
moon?  Or  do  we  mean  to  awaken  that  ambition  and  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  no  legitimate  vent?  How  does  this  reasoning 
differ  from  Lord  Ripon’s?  Is  it  formally  any  less  cogent 
or  materially  any  more  liable  to  objection  than  his?  The 
answer  to  our  three  questions  is,  that  a  child  may  be  allowed 
to  look  into  water  by  moonlight,  but  that  its  ambition  to 
obtain  the  moon  must  be  checked  by  explaining  to  it  that 
for  that  ambition  there  is  no  “legitimate  vent.”  If  the 
child  cannot  at  first  understand  the  nature  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  reflection,  the  nurse  must  simply  wait  till  it 
does.  The  answers  to  Lord  Ripon’s  three  questions  are 
precisely  analogous.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  people 
of  India  ignorant,  but  if  knowledge  inspires  them  with 
impossible  ambitions,  the  fact  that  these  ambitions  are 
impossible,  and  the  reason  why  they  are,  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  people  of  India ;  and  if  they  cannot  at 
first  appreciate  the  force  of  the  explanation,  we  must  wait 
till  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  enables  them  to  do  so. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  rarely  any  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  child  to  accept  the  nurse’s  explanation  provi¬ 
sionally,  and  without  appreciating  its  full  force,  if  only 
the  nurse  is  sufficiently  decided  in  the  correction  of  the 
infant’s  false  impression  at  the  outset.  The  real  mischief 
arises  when  one  nurse,  through  misplaced  sympathy  with 
the  child’s  ambition,  promises  it  the  moon,  and  after  it  has 
become  thoroughly  “  fractious  ”  and  discontented  with  the 
delay  in  providing  “  legitimate  vent  for  its  ambition,”  hands 
over  her  duties  to  another  nurse,  to  whom  falls  the  difficult 
task  of  persuading  it  that  the  moon  is  really  beyond  its 
reach.  And  when  Lord  Ripon  encouraged  the  natives  of 
India  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  sharing  power  with  the 
ruling  race,  he  played,  if  he  will  forgive  us  the  comparison, 
the  part  of  the  foolish  nurse  to  perfection. 
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JACK  AND  JOE. 


A  Field  near  Bromwicham,  in  the  County  of  Warwick. 

Jack  Cade  and  his  Company. 

Cade.  A  merry  day's  work  this  of  our  High  Court  of  Justice. 
This  corporation,  this  purse-bellied  body  municipal,  is  better  con¬ 
fiscating  than  a  clerk  here  and  a  chandler  there.  We  have 
examined,  tried,  and  ransomed  them  without  appeal,  and  returned 
the  record  into  our  own  breeches  pocket,  which  is  the  treasury  of 
the  sovereign  people  till  we  be  pleased  therein  to  take  further 
order.  ’Tis  pity  a  corporation  hath  no  neck,  but  hanging  is  gone 
out  of  fashion  since  we  took  to  stealing  by  the  card  and  called  it 
restitution.  We  have  shown  them  the  rate  of  their  rates,  and  the 
precept  of  their  precepts  ;  from  henceforth  they  shall  sue  no  man, 
nor  owe  no  man  anything,  for  debts  and  credits  are  all  abolished. 
Goodman  Jesse  hath  of  our  special  grace  an  allotment  of  half  an 
acre,  and  full  freedom  to  live  by  such  potatoes  as  he  can  grow 
on ’t,  if  Bevis  or  Holland  here  avouch  not  within  seventy  years 
that  ’a  stole  it.  There’s  one  yet  I  would  fain  come  to  speech 
withal.  Where's  master  Joseph  the  nailwright? 

Dick.  Your  lordship  shall  have  no  need.  He  comes  to  bring 
his  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Enter  Joseph. 

Joseph.  Brother  Jack,  I  do  commend  thy  valour  with  the  most 
free  salutation  of  my  l'ellow-citizens ;  and  yet  methinks,  under 
favour,  thou  hast  been  somewhat  over-hasty  in  this  action.  There 
be  distinctions  and  respects  of  men  that  are  well  disposed  and  evil 
disposed,  of  aristocrats  and  friends  of  the  people.  There  be  some 
of  the  best  of  my  company  have  been  so  entreated  by  thine  officers 
as  they  were  no  better  than  a  duke's  son  or  au  archdeacon.  I 
would  thou  hadst  told  me  betimes,  and  thou  shouldst  have  been  a 
gainer  by  our  counsel. 

Cade.  Brother  Joseph,  thou  art  a  welcome  counsellor  and  a 
profitable.  A  man  should  be  the  best  counsellor  in  his  own 
matters,  and  thou  shalt  counsel  me  of  thine  own  ransom.  Look 
vou,  with  what  a  lean  and  popular  presence  he  bears  himself! 
Go  to,  we  know  the  tale  of  thy  balances  and  thy  credits.  Have 
we  not  nationalized  the  banks  ?  This  is  a  knavery  to  hide  that 
he  is  sacked  the  fattest  prize  of  them  all. 

( A t  a  sign  from  Cade,  Dick  the  butcher  and  Smith  the  weaver 
seize  Joseph.) 

Joseph.  Nay,  brother  Jack,  what  welcome  is  this  to  your 
constant  lover  and  fellow-citizen  P  What!  Master  Cade!  what! 
Sir  John  !  what !  my  good  lord  ! 

Cade.  No  offence  in  the  world,  brother  Joseph.  We  do  but 
steal  in  jest,  pull  up  landmarks  in  jest,  ransom  in  jest,  as  thou 
didst  ask  riddles  and  babble  of  lilies.  If  thou  be  an  honest  man, 
assess  me  the  ransom  thou  shalt  pay,  or  I  will  plainly  convince 
thee  of  felony.  Dick  and  Smith  have  arrested  thy  person  in  the 
name  of  thy  goods,  to  which  goods  I  have  a  natural  birthright. 
We  will  take  them  all  first,  and  afterwards  do  equity  in  the  shares 
as  occasion  serves.  The  People  reLn  in  pure  sovranty  ;  I  am 
their  Treasurer,  Justiciar,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  the  rule 
of  equity  shall  be  measured  by  my  own  foot. 

Joseph.  Is  this  my  desert  P  Have  I  not  ever  maintained  the 
commons?  Have  I  not  reviled  churches  and  spoken  evil  of 
dignities?  Have  I  not  railed  upon  landlords? 

Cade.  Thou  art  a  hypocrite  and  a  very  shallow  villain.  I  will 
prove  upon  thee  that  thou  art  a  land-thief,  a  landlord,  a  land- 
grabber. 

Joseph.  This  is  the  very  madness  of  calumny.  I  have  wronged 
no  man,  trespassed  on  nothing  of  the  commonwealth’s;  my  credits 
and  my  moneys  are  gotten  in  the  fair  way  of  trade. 

Cade.  Mark  my  proof  then  ;  you  have  taught  us  this  gift  of  the 
tongue,  and  we  will  better  the  instruction.  Art  thou  not  a  screw- 
monger  ? 

Joseph.  Au  honest  and  necessary  commodity. 

Cade.  Peace,  and  mark  you.  Screws  are  of  iron,  iron  is  digged 
out  of  the  earth,  and  land  is  but  earth.  Thou  art  an  open  and 
notorious  engrosser  of  screws  ;  therefore  an  iron-grabber,  therefore 
an  earth-grabber,  therefore  a  land-grabber,  and  the  worth  of  all 
thy  screws  is  all  too  little  for  the  egregious  ransom  thou  owest. 
For  that  supposed  love  of  the  commons  thou  dost  rehearse,  know 
that  the  damnable  sin  of  aristocracy  standeth  not  in  birth  and 
titles,  as  your  economizing  Radicals  do  vainly  talk,  but  in  the 
inherent  corruption  of  capital,  whereof  thou  art  a  thousand 
times  guilty.  Thou  ha3t  gardens  and  greenhouses,  and  men 
about  thee  that  are  versed  in  fertilizing  orchids,  a  lewd  and  liberal 
pastime  which  this  our  purged  common  weal  may  in  no  wise  en¬ 
dure  in  a  private  citizen.  W  ilt  thou  live  in  a  glass  house  of  orchids, 
and  throw  stones  at  the  bishop  and  the  squire?  Thou  hast  toiled 
to  bring  down  that  which  was  theirs,  and  spun  a  web  of  most  idle 
words  to  keep  up  that  which  was  thine.  But  you  may  spare  the 
spinning  for  me ;  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  knows  warp  and  woof 
better  than  to  be  tangled  in  your  logics  and  your  economics.  All 
things  of  man's  use  are  begotten  of  the  sun  and  the  air  upon  the 
earth  and  the  water ;  which  elements  being  common,  all  things  are 
common  indifferently,  and  all  property  doth  olfend  against  the  law 
of  nature.  Property  is  a  name  for  that  which  I  come  to  take,  and 
1  take  first  whatsoever  comes  readiest — namely,  thy  moneys  and 
thy  bills.  Land  is  an  immovable  thing,  a  sluggish  thing,  an  un¬ 
profitable  thing.  W’ere  not  the  business  done,  I  could  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  leave  it  to  the  landlords  again.  Money  is  nimble, 
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brisk,  and  marvellously  comforting  to  the  concoction  of  our  new 
democratic  humours.  We  will  abolish  money  too  in  good  time, 
but  not  till  this  be  spent. 

Joseph.  Shall  Ibe  flatly  robbed  ?  no  purchase,  no  compensation  P 

Cade.  Brother  Joseph,  thou  hast  iu  a  half-hearted  fashion 
done  us  a  good  turn  or  so;  there  shall  be  no  anger  betwixt 
ue ;  we  will  deal  graciously  with  thee.  We  are  not  lawyers  to  be 
fettered  with  judgments  and  precedents  ;  thou  shalt  have  a  law  to 
tkvself,  a  gentle  and  a  moderate  law.  Thine  estate  shall  not  be  con¬ 
fiscate,  but  only  taxed  in  a  manner  of  just  graduation,  five  thousand 
in  the  hundred  on  every  head  of  orchids,  and  a  fresh  thousand 
more  for  every  shilling’s  worth  above  twenty.  Sirrah  Dick,  go 
fetch  me  him  that  was  clerk  of  the- town  council ;  ’a  shall  cast  the 
account,  if  'a  be  not  by  misadventure  hanged.  Here  is  a  merchant 
from  the  Americas  to  trade  for  the  folios  of  William  Shakspeare’s 
plays  that  were  in  your  town  library ;  they  are  but  a  young  folk 
over  there,  and  still  mad  enough  to  give  money  for  such  gear. 
My  lordship  will  account  for  the  price  when  it  shall  please  the 
sovereign  people,  and  that  shall  be  when  it  pleaseth  me.  God  be 
with  you  the  while,  brother  Joseph. 

[Exit  Joseph,  guarded. 


PITY  A  POOR  PROPHET. 

IT  was  a  weakness  of  George  Warrington,  as  recorded  by  his 
creator  and  biographer,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  superlative 
persons.  He  “  liked  to  know  the  strongest  man  in  England,  or 
the  man  who  could  drink  the  most  beer  in  England,  or  that 
tremendous  Republican  of  a  hatter,”  and  so  forth.  If  Mr. 
Warrington  were  alive  now  (and  we  very  much  wish  that  he 
was),  he  might  without  much  trouble  have  known  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  unhappiest  man  in  England.  The  unhappiest  man 
in  England  on  Wednesday  afternoon  was,  or  ought  to  be,  Mr. 
James  O'Kelly,  M.P.  for  Roscommon,  and  military  critic  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Soudan 
Expedition  Mr.  O’Kell)’,  M.P.,  on  the  strength  apparently  of  a 
holiday  raid  into  Upper  Egypt  last  autumn,  and  of  a  stray  com¬ 
mission  or  two  for  correspondence  from  London  papers,  and  of  a 
considerable  share  of  some  of  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  enemy 
to  Irishmen,  has  posed  as  an  authority  on  the  Soudan  question. 
Latterly  his  tripod  has  not  been  a  more  august  tripod  than  that 
of  the  Freemans  Journal,  and  as  the  B.  B.  B.  Saxon  does  notread 
that  organ  of  freedom  as  diligently  as  he  should,  Mr.  O’Kelly 
has  been  dependent  for  fame  on  such  scraps  and  bribes  of  his 
vaticinations  and  criticisms  as  the  Dublin  agents  of  English 
newspapers  chose  to  send  over.  At  last  Mr.  O’Kelly  had  his 
opportunity.  The  dash  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  disturbed 
■wiseacres,  and  the  silence  which  preceded' and  followed  the  battle 
of  Abu  Klea  disturbed  them  still  more.  Mr.  O’Kelly  saw  his 
game,  and  he  pointed  out  telegraphically,  but  in  manv  columns, 
how  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  the 
rules  ot  war.  We  have  no  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  origin,  or  character  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  war ;  but  as  the  silence  went  on, 'so  W’ould  Mr.  O’Kellv 
still  more  be  talking.  At  last,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  news  of  the  complete  success  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  plan 
and  General  Stewart's  expedition  arrived,  there  appeared  a  iinal 
article  from  Mr.  O'Kelly.  As  we  have  said,  the  readers  of  Mr. 
O'Kelly’s  lucubrations  in  the  original  are  not  (on  this  side  of  the 
water)  numerous,  and  an  analysis  of  this  luck  ess  letter,  which  in 
its  printed  form  was  coming  across  the  Channel  just  as  the  news  of 
the  junction  with  Gordon’s  men  was  coming  across  the  other 
Channel,  is  really  worth  doing.  It  shows  the  stuff  of  which,  in  too 
many  cases,  modem  journalism  is  made  ;  it  shows  the  feeling  of 
Irishmen  towards  England  ;  it  shows,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  la  betise 
bumaine—a.  subject  of  perennial  interest.  What  Mr.  O’Kelly 
may  have  said  since  matters  little,  and  it  would  not  make  up 
for  his  unlucky  vaticinations  if  news  of  some  disaster  arrived 
to-morrow.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  readers  to  know 
that  Mr.  O’Kelly  pronounces  “events”  to  have  “  fully  justified 
his  criticism”  (a  criticism  which,  as  it  will  be  seen,  declared 
several  things  which  have  actually  happened  to  be  not  unlikely  but 
impossible),  and  that  he  coolly  accuses  the  authorities  of  “burking” 
correspondence.  Cum  ignorantid  insolenlia  bene  convenit.  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  the  Mahdi's  “military  incapacity”  raises  Mr. 
O’Kelly’s  genuine  wrath. 

1  he  letter  (upon  which  Mr.  O'Kelly’s  employers  of  the  Irish 
priut  founded  an  of  course  melancholy  anticipation  of  “  a  new 
isandula”)  begins  with  criticism  of  criticism.  Lord  Wolseley’s 
Bashi-Bazouk  explanation  is  “  rather  a  poor  joke.”  The  views  of 
the  military  critics  of  the  London  press  “  have  constantly  proved 
to  be  all  wrong.”  Sir  Gerald  Graham’s  letter  to  the  Times  depre¬ 
cating  panic  was  a  plagiarism  from  one  of  Mr.  O’Kelly’s  letters 
to  the  J  reeman.  Ihen  Mr.  O  Kelly  passes  to  criticism  itself. 

“  Stewart  has  information,  more  or  less  reliable,  that  Omdurman 
bus  fallen  into  the  Arabs’  hands.”  Now  long  before  Mr.  O'Kelly 
wrote  this  everyone  had  read  Lord  Wolseley’e  telegram  throwing 
doubt  on  the  capture  of  Omdurman.  Mr.  O’Kelly,  regardless  of 
this,  says  that  “  it  is  probuble  that  Gordon’s  steamers^could  not 
make  their  way  north  at  all.”  This  a  week  ago  was  a  reasonable 
inference  ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  so  long  before  Mr.  O’Kelly  wrote  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  steamers  had  met  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
nearly  a  week  before  Mr.  O'Kelly  said  it  was  improbablo  they 
could  meet  him.  Nevertheless,  supporting  himself  on  these  and 


other  arguments,  Mr.  O’Kelly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  is  a  better  hand  at  fighting  than  at  strategy.” 
General  Graham  demolished,  Mr.  O’Kelly  returns  to  the  pers'on 
whom,  now-  that  he  is  victorious,  he  will  perhaps  call  his  country¬ 
man — Lord  Wolseley.  Again  he  knows  all  about  it.  Lord 
W  olselev  thought  that  an  Englishman  would  not  find  his  way  across 
the  Desert  as  well  as  a  Bashi-Bazouk,  and,  as  we  know,  Captain  Pigott 
did  lose  his  way.  But  Mr.  O'Kellv  (having  taken  a  return  ticket — 
to  \\  ady  Ilalla  was  it,  or  where  P)  knows  much  better.  “  The 
truth  is,”  says  Mr.  O’Kelly,  “  General  Wolseley  does  not  seem  to 
understand  the  game  he  is  playing,  or  the  men  he  is  playing  it 
with.”  Ibis,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  Wednesday  morning. 
“  °He,  said  Mr.  O’Kelly,  “could  think  over  the  situation  with¬ 
out  the  gravest  misgivings  for  Stewart’s  column.”  He  might  have 
taken  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  retreat  on  Abu  Klea  (as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  advance  oil 
Gubat),  and  that  was  not  merely  the  best  that  could  be  hoped, 
but  “  the  best  that  can  have  befallen.”  Observe,  “  the  best  that 
can  have  befallen. ’’  \  ictory,  according  to  our  prophet,  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Help  from  Gordon  is  “not  worth  discussing;  it  is  really 
too  ridiculous.”  Observe,  again,  Mr.  O’Kelly  did  not  think  it  un¬ 
likely  that  an  officer  of  Gordon’s  had  days  before  he  wrote  joined 
the  expeditionary  force  with  men,  steamers,  provisions,  and  guns. 
Had  he  thought  this,  it  would  have  been  a  fair  opinion.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  idea  of  this  actually  accomplished  fact  was 
“  ridiculous  and  not  worth  discussing.”  But  this  unfortunate 
member  for  Roscommon  had  not  done  committing  himself  even  at 
this  point.  Even  he  is  not  quite  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the 
saving  clause,  and  forgetting  that  he  has  just  declared  that 
“  the  best  which  can  befall  ”  is  a  retreat  on  Abu  Klea,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  chances  of  General  Stewart  reaching  and 
entrenching  himself  upon  the  Nile.  In  this  case  he  says  the  Arabs 
would  hem  him  in  and  the  camels  would  have  no  food,  and  they 
would  die.  Did  Providence  make  islands  in  the  Nile  plentifully 
supplied  with  forage  on  purpose  to  confound  Home  Rule  members 
ot  Parliament  who  take  to  military  journalism  P  That  is  an  intri¬ 
cate  kind  of  theodicee ;  but  it  really  looks  like  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  thus  in  detail 
the  utterances  of  an  obscure  and  unauthoritative  person  writing'  in 
a  provincial  journal.  But,  alter  all,  Mr.  0  Kelly  is  a  member  of 
1  arliament,  and  as  such  is  trusted  by  the  supreme  wisdom  of  our 
representative  system  with  the  right  of  speaking  and  voting  on 
questions  of  importance  to  the  English  commonweal.  Moreover, 
the  Freeman's  Journal  is  a  kind  of  leading  journal  to  a  not  incon- 
sideiable  section  of  Her  Majesty  s  subjects.  \\  hat  a  curious  light 
it  throws  on  the  gullibility  of  newspaper  readers  in  general, 
and  the  anti-English  passions  of  newspaper  Irish  readers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  stutt  like  this  should  be  ventured  on!  For  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  points  to  which  attention  has  been  more 
particularly  called  the  prophet  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  court 
disparagement.  “  The  best  that  can  have  befallen  ”  is  a  retreat 
on  Abu  Klea;  help  lrorn  Gordon  is  “not  worth  discussing,  and 
really  too  ridiculous.”  An  entrenchment  on  the  river  would  bo 
sunounded  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  result  of  the  camels  starving. 
All  these  things  our  critic  advances,  not  as  possibilities  or  as 
probabilities,  but  peremptorily;  and  all  theso  things  had  been 
proved  to  be  false  and  absurd  almost  before  any  one  on  this  side 
!St.  George's  Channel  read  his  words.  Any  one  can  see  that 
vyi  iting  ot  this  sort  is  made  to  order.  Its  probable  readers  are 
tickled  by  the  agreeable  prospect  it  holds  out,  and  condone  tho 
prophet’s  failure  if  he  fails.  “After  all,”  said  the  good-natured 
man  who  falsely  imagined  himself  to  be  a  lottery  winner,  “  I  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  my  fortune  during  those  ten  minutes.” 
The  readers  of  the  Freeman  could  between  breakfast  and  lunch 
time  on  \\  ednesday  rejoice  in  the  idea  ot  that  helterskelter  retreat 
by  night  to  Abu  Klea,  ot  the  starving  camels,  ot  the  impossibility 
°t_  communication  with  Gordon,  of  the  way  in  which  General 
Wolseley  (a  renegade  Irishman,  who  ought  at  this  moment  to  be 
planning  the  next  dynamite  scare,  bedad!),  was  first  made  a 
hare  ot  in  argument  and  strategetics  aud  acquaintance  with  mili¬ 
tary  matters  generally  by  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  the  boy  for  Roscommon, 
and  then  chawed  up  completely  by  Misther  Sullivan,  from  Cork, 
who  calls  himself  the  Malidi.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  consolation 
is  endless.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  O'Kelly  has  undertaken  the  part  of 
Jomim  redivious,  some  other  Irish  M.P.  will  do  the  medical  busi¬ 
ness,  and  prove  that  it  is  impossible  for  General  Stewart  to 
recover.  That  might  revive  the  failing  spirits  of  the  readers  of 
the  Freemans  Journal. 

Morals  are  unpopular  things,  but  perhaps  a  moral  or  two  may 
be  got  out  ot  Mr.  O  Kelly,  bom©  persons,  who  are  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  his  motives,  have  in  the  last  fortnight  gone  rather 
neai  to  his  fault.  \\  e  are  unable,  we  confess,  to  seo  any  good 
whatever  in  pessimist  or  nagging  criticism  of  the  unlinished 
schemes  of  a  general  in  the  field.  Such  criticism  can  hardly  have 
any  beneticial  effect  on  its  subject ;  it  encourages  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  the 
weaker  brethren  and  sisters,  and  it  is  very  rarely  justified.  We 
constantly  see  amateur  critics  (including  War  Correspondents  with 
tho  forces)  say,  “  Yes!  it  was  a  success,  but  it  would  have  been 
an  awful  smash  if  it  had  not  succeeded.”  Of  course  it  would,  but 
it  did  succeed,  aud  it  was  meant  to  succeed ;  aud  it  succeeded 
because  it  was  meant  to  succeed,  and  because  those  who  took 
part  in  it  did  not  bother  nbout  possibilities  of  failure.  One  would 
think  that  these  dolefulcritics  had  never  read  their  Grimm, orat  least 
had  lorgotten  the  immortal  story  ot  the  household  which  gradually 
congregated  in  the  cellur  weeping  for  the  possible  misfortunes  of  ft 
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maiden’s  possible  child.  How  on  earth  such  critics  suppose  that 
the  military,  and  still  more  the  naval,  successes  ot'  Englishmen  in 
the  past  have  been  won  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  “  when  brave  Broke  he  waved  his  sword  crying  now,  my 
lads,  aboard,”  he  had  instead  been  in  his  cabin  calculating  the 
mathematical  chances  of  the  Chesapeake's  towing  the  Shannon 
under  her  stern  into  port,  the  tide  of  American  successes  at  sea 
would  not  have  been  turned  ;  and  we  know  that  all  the  O  Kellys 
of  the  day  agreed  that  when  Wellington  put  his  inferior  forces 
with  their  backs  on  that  wood  on  a  certain  J une  day  seventy 
years  ago,  he  was  violating  the  rules  of  war  in  a  hideous  manner 
and  courting  ill-fortune.  But  somehow  or  other  when  you  court 
ill-fortune  in  this  fashion,  and  in  the  fashion  in  which  General 
Stewart  has  been  courting  her,  she  has  a  remarkable  knack  ot  not 
coming ;  and,  when  you  take  very  elaborate  measures  not  to  court 
her,  she  is  apt,  perhaps,  to  stay  away,  but  certainly  to  keep  good  I 
fortune  away  too.  Ear  be  “it  from  us  to  recommend  “  fool¬ 
hardiness,”  but  most  assuredly  the  events  of  the  Gakdul-Gubat 
march  have  not  for  the  hrst  time  proved  the  excellence  of  the 
motto  “  Go  in  and  win.” 


LORD  KIPON’S  LAST  LEGACY. 

A  DISPUTE  about  landed  interests  in  Bengal  which  has  lasted 
for  twelve  years  may  well  claim  an  occasional  notice.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  in  a  letter  not  more  lengthy  than 
the  subject  demands,  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that  the 
Bengal'Tenancy  Bill  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  subject 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Of  course  these  remarks  only  apply  to 
the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  controversy  has  been 
marked  by  one  or  two  enlivening  episodes.  There  has  been  a 
pretty  little  quarrel  between  a  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Chief  J  ustice  of  Bengal,  in  which  the  latter  has 
denounced  a  memorandum  issued  from  the  Home  Department  as 
“  a  most  bitter  and  scurrilous  libel.”  The  antagonism  of  race 
between  the  independent  Englishman  and  the  native  Zemindar 
educated  Baboo  or  journalist,  excited  by  the  Ilbert  Bill,  has  been 
toned  down  by  the  necessity  of  making  common  cause  against 
what  both  antagonists  conceive  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Perpetual 
Settlement.  But  the  respective  position  of  the  Zemindar  and 
Ryot,  agricultural  tenancies  on  one  part  and  manorial  rights  on 
the  other,  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  The  flame  burst  out  in  the 
time  of  Sir  G.  Campbell ;  it  was  turned  to  smoke  by  the  pallia¬ 
tives  of  Sir  It.  Temple  ;  it  derived  fresh  fuel  from  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  appointed  by  Sir  A.  Eden  ;  the  Government  of  India, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord  Ripon,  had  posi¬ 
tively  no  option  but  to  try  and  quench  it  by  legislation  ;  and  the 
late  Viceroy,  however  responsible  for  mischief-making  in  one 
direction  and  inaction  in  another,  would  have  deserved  Parlia¬ 
mentary  censure  had  he  not  fairly  tried  to  bring  to  a  settlement 
this  long-pending,  intricate,  but  inevitable  dispute.  by  Lord 
Ripon  should  have  left  India  at  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  reports  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  disputed  clauses  of  the 
Draft  Act  ready  to  his  hand,  and  with  the  Legislative  Session  of 
his  own  Council  prepared  for  action,  is  a  question  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  solve.  But  whether  Lord  Dfifterin  is  animated  or 
deterred  by  Irish  precedents  and  experience,  the  kindred  subject  of 
Bengal  landed  rights  and  interests  is  the  first  thing  that  he  is 
bound  to  settle.  Nothing  short  of  a  gigantic  war  or  a  famine 
ought  to  stop  him. 

In  the  multitude  of  minutes,  reports,  memorials,  amended 
sections,  and  indignant  protests  which  have  been  scattered  about 
during  the  last  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  District 
Collectors  and  Commissioners  of  Revenue  exhibit  a  knowledge  of 
the  people,  an  acquaintance  with  involved  tenures,  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  dangers  of  redundant  or  defective  legislation,  which 
proves  that  they  have  not  lost  touch  of  the  community,  and  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  olhcials  ot  the  school  ot  Monro, 
Thomason,  or  Lawrence.  The  opinions  of  the  judicial  ollicers 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose  also  display,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  familiarity  with  landed  property  in  Bengal  and  Behar 
in  all  its  phases.  In  memorials  from  the  Landholders’  Associations, 
sent  from  more  than  one  part  of  the  Presidency,  nothing  has  been 
omitted  which  could  give  point  to  the  Zemindars’  view  of  the 
question,  and  set  their  legal  and  equitable  claims  in  the  clearest 
light.  The  letter  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  reviewing  anta¬ 
gonistic  theories,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  divergent  claims,  and 
suggesting  compromises  without  losing  sight  of  first  principles,  is 
a  very  good  specimen  of  conscientious  and  accurate  work,  though 
in  some  matters  it  may  be  thought  to  bear  against  the  Zemindar. 
A  perusal  of  an  official  literature  covering  seven  hundred  pages  of 
the  Government  Gazette  enables  us  to  select  the  following  promi¬ 
nent  points  on  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Dufferin  will  have 
to  come  to  a  speedy  decision,  to  give  that  decision  permanent 
shape  in  sections  and  clauses,  and  to  take  care  that  either  by 
executive  strength  or  judicial  interpretation  the  new  law  shall  be 
recognized  and  obeyed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  proving  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
such  thing  as  an  estate  in  fee  simple  exists  in  Bengal.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  paramount  and  unrestricted  Zemiudary  right  deserve  no 
more  attention  than  Scottish  Jacobites  who  believed  in  the 
innocence  of  Queen  Mary.  Neither  have  wre  to  demonstrate  that 
the  recent  action  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  Bengal  is  amply 
warranted  by  the  reservation  in  favour  of  the  Ryots  which  forms 


one  of  the  weightiest  sections  of  the  Legislature  of  1793’  That  two 
and  three  individuals  have  co-existent  rights  in  the  same  real,  or 
as  it  is  better  termed  in  India,  immoveable  property  ;  that  these- 
rights  if  hardly  defined  with  sufficient  precision,  are  discernible 
equally  by  the  vigorous  administrator  and  by  the  impartial  judge ; 
that  when  they  seem  to  clash  there  is  usually  some  device  or 
custom  by  which  they  can  be  made  to  work  in  harmony,  or  saved 
from  annihilation ;  that  if  the  privileges  of  the  Zemindar  aro 
multifarious,  lucrative,  and  exalted,  the  rights  of  the  tenant  are 
tangible,  recognized  by  statutes  and  judicial  decrees,  and  by  the- 
custom  occasionally  more  lasting  than  either  ;  these  are  all  axioms 
to  be  found  in  the  exhaustive  minutes  of  Shore,  in  the  decisions  of 
H.  J.  Colebrooke,  in  the  legislation  of  Canning,  and  in  the  luminous- 
hut  controversial  writings  of  Sir  John  P.  Grant.  They  have  been 
acted  on  steadily  by  conscientious  officials,  who  in  defence  of 
an  ignorant  and  speechless  peasantry,  have  repeatedly  despised 
clamour  and  prejudice.  They  pervade  more  or  less  the  reports  of 
the  competition  Civilians  now  rising  to  positions  where  their 
training  and  influence  can  be  felt.  And  it  is  perfectly  useless  for 
any  English  lawyer  or  publicist  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  Bengali 
Tenancy  Bill  until  he  has  mastered  the  principles  wffiich  underlie 
I  it,  and  has  discarded  all  analogies  drawn  from  English  resulting- 
trusts  and  successions,  suffering  and  barring  recoveries,  contingent 
I  remainders,  tenants  in  tail  male,  and  “  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case.” 

But  with  these  admissions  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  new  Bengal  Bill  is  in  some  points  unfair  to  the  Zemindar,  and 
that  in  others  it  will  unsettle  the  relations  between  him  and  his 
tenantry  more  than  ever,  and  lead  to  that  very  irritating  litigation 
which  it  is  professedly  designed  to  stop.  Omitting  minor 
provisions,  the  following  are  the  main  questions  -  on  which 
depend  the  contentment  aud  security  of  the  Ryot,  the  dignity 
of  the  Zemindar,  and  the  good  iaith  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  as  umpire  between  the  two  parties.  i.  I  he  free  sale  or 
transfer  of  his  occupancy  or  tenant-rights  by  the  tenant.  2.  I  he 
right  of  the  Zemindars  to  deal  with  holdings  vacated  by  death  and 
desertion,  or  waste  and  not  in  the  possession  of  the  occupancy  or 
protected  class.  3.  The  exact  position  of  sub-infeudatories  or 
holders  of  tenures,  as  distinct  from  either  Zemindar  or  Ryot. 
4.  The  period  of  time  which  should  confer  a  right  of  occupancy, 
and  justify  the  tribunals  in  presuming  that  the  rent  is  not  liable- 
to  enhancement.  5.  The  rules  under  which  enhanced  rent  can 
be  demanded,  and  the  period  which  ought  to  elapse  _  after  one 
judicial  rent-suit  and  another.  6.  The  conditions,  rights,  and 
treatment  of  agriculturists  without  any  occupancy  rights.  7. 
The  law  of  distraint.  8.  The  preparation  of  tables  of  rates  as- 
well  as  tables  of  prices  current,  to  serve  as  a  guide  or  aid  to  the 
Courts.  9.  The  question  of  a  regular  field  survey  for  all  Bengal 
and  Behar. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  jotes  nud  jummas,  or 
tenants’  holdings,  it  was  well  known  to  experienced  district 
officers  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  these  transactions  were  com¬ 
mon  in  many  parts  of  Bengal ;  that  they  were  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Zemindar  from  policy  or  helplessness,  and  that  this  personage  was 
in  the  habit  of  buying  up  such  rights  himself  in  his  own  estate 
and  in  that  of  others  ;  that  such  sales  were  recognized  by  the  courts- 
of  law,  and  that  they  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  valuable 
tenantry,  wffiich  neither  oppression  out  of  court,  nor  perjury  in  it, 
nor  pamphlets  and  articles  by  the  champions  of  undiluted  Land¬ 
lordism,  could  ever  obliterate.  This  doctrine  has  been  set  forth  in 
these  columns  as  one  which  would  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  It  has 
now  been  established  by  a  vast  preponderance  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  experts  that  such  free  sale  aud  transfer  exist  all  over 
Bengal  Proper,  and  to  a  modified  extent  in  the  districts  of 
Behar.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  recognize  by  statute  an 
incident  of  tenancy  which  the  Zemindar  is  powerless  to  check  and 
by  which  he  himself  benefits  ;  to  admit  proof  of  local  custom  in 
disputed  instances;  and  to  give  the  Zemindar  a  veto  on  the 
transfer  of  the  incoming  tenant,  if  he  be  a  moneylender  or  one  who 
“  does  not  depend  on  agriculture  for  his  chief  means  of  subsistence 
and  income.”  This  last  is  a  concession  in  the  landholder’s  favour, 
and  it  is  also  proposed  to  pmit  a  mischievous  and  unnecessary 
section  wffiich  would  have  given  him  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  Zemindar’s  right  to 
deal  with  Khamar  or  demesne  lands,  as  he  may  think  fit.  It  is 
now  officially  announced  that,  whenever  land  reverts  to  the 
Zemindar  by  the  death  or  total  desertion  of  Ryots,  where  it 
consists  of  tracts  of  scrub  and  forest  as  in  Western  Bengal,  or  of 
large  alluvial  formations  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  districts, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Zemindar  from  cultivating  it  himself 
as  a  home  or  model  farm,  from  letting  it  out  to  Ryots,  or  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  from  turning  it  into  a  park,  pleasure  ground,  or  chase  for 
himself.  For  any  previous  misapprehension  on  this  point  the 
Government  has  “only  to  thank  Mr.  Ilbert  and  his  sweeping  de¬ 
claration  that  “  in  no  case  was  the  existing  Khamar  or  demesne 
land  to  be  increased.”  It  is  also  intended  to  provide  that,  if  the 
Zemindar  establishes  Ryots  on  such  vacant  land,  new  or  old,  the 
Ryot  so  settled  takes  the  plot  with  all  the  incidents  of  tenant- 
right — its  fair  rent,  its  security  of  tenure,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
hJ  cannot  be  fair  to  presume  that  all  lands  are  Ryotti  until  they 
are  shown  to  be  Khamar;  and  we  should  prefer  to  leave  the 
Zemindar  to  make  his  own  contract  with  new  tenants. 

The  tenure-holder  or  middle-man  is  one  not  so  easily  to  be  dealt 
with  or  defined.  Most  Revenue  or  judicial  officers  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  meant  bv  a putnidar  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  degree, 
by  the  owner  of  half  a  dozen  villages  at  a  rental  fixed  like  the 
feu  duty  in  Scotland,  or  by  those  extraordinary  sub-infeudations 
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to  be  met  with  in  Backergunge  and  other  eastern  and  aquatic  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  legal  definition  which 
shall  show  clearly  when  the  possessor  of  fifty  acres,  or  half  or 
the  whole  of  a  village,  ceases  to  be  a  substantial  tenant  and  be¬ 
comes  a  tenure-holder.  It  is  shown  over  and  over  again  that 
there  are  tenants  who  cultivate  one-half  of  their  holding  and  sub¬ 
let  the  other  half  to  cultivators  just  below  themselves.  Quorsum 
<ibcant?  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  as  solid  occupancy  Ryots,  or  as 
holders  of  intermediate  tenures,  because  “  they  hold  from  a 
superior  the  right  to  collect  rents.”  The  infinite  variety  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  contradictory  opinions  advanced  by  experienced 
officers  are  additional  warnings  against  attempting  to  include  all 
the  various  phases  and  transformations  of  landed  property  in  one 
magnificent  but  impracticable  Bill.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever 
elastic  definition  of  a  tenure  may  be  adopted,  a  very  large  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  interpretation  thereof  must  be  left  to  the  Courts. 

In  regard  to  both  tenancies  and  tenures,  it  has  hitherto  been 
presumed  that  if  held  at  the  same  rental  for  twenty  years,  the 
rent  cannot  be  enhanced  ;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  it  has  been  left 
for  the  Zemindar-  if  he  can,  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  an  un¬ 
alterable  rental  arising  out  of  twenty  years'  quiet  possession.  A 
modification  in  the  Zemindar's  favour  is  now  suggested ;  and, 
considering  the  delight  which  acute  and  active  men  of  this 
class  take  in  overhauling  their  rent-roll,  stimulating  their  local 
managers,  and  trying  enhancement  cases  for  sheer  excitement,  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  have  a  very  injurious  effect.  Those  who 
slumber  while  the  Ryot  is  acquiring  a  title  by  prescription  will 
have  themselves  to  blame. 

No  one  ought  to  object  to  some  broad  rule  in  India  defining  the 
principles  and  percentage  of  enhanced  rent,  and  the  period  of 
years  for  which  it  shall  be  judicially  decreed.  Closely  connected 
with  this  is  the  ascertainment  and  publication  of  Pergunna  or 
local  and  prevailing  rates  and  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  proposed,  and  it  seems  reasonable,  that 
■after  rent  has  been  fixed  by  the  courts  of  law-  no  fresh  suit  shall  be 
instituted  till  after  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  that  the  enhancement 
shall  bear  a  definite  proportion  to  the  previous  rise  in  value  of 
agricultural  produce  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  such  as  to  deprive 
the  tenant-cultivator  of  a  fair  share  of  profit.  To  this  end  Govern¬ 
ment  may  very  well  ascertain  and  periodically  publish  a  list  of 
prices  current  in  all  the  large  marts  of  each  province  to  serve  as 
aids,  but  not  authorities,  to  the  Courts.  The  idea  of  appointing  a 
Commission  to  settle  the  rates  prevalent  in  each  district  for  home¬ 
stead,  garden,  and  rice-lands  seems  to  be  abandoned  as  too  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive,  if  not  impracticable.  Considering  the  vexa¬ 
tion,  discontent,  and  ill-will  caused  by  this  protracted  contest,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  this  determination. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Bengal  Government  is 
now  going  too  far  in  the  support  of  the  well-to-do  agricultural 
tenant-proprietor,  who  has  always  existed,  who  was  recognized  by 
successive  legislators  in  1793,  1812,  1822,  1840,  and  1859  ;  who,  by 
his  own  sinews,  ploughs,  and  bullocks,  has  turned  the  swamp  into 
the  rice-field  and  the  rice-field  into  the  garden  ;  who  in  Bengal 
has  been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  his  own  position  ;  and  who  in 
Behar  stands  in  greater  need  of  those  bulwarks  against  oppression 
for  which  our  Government  chiefly  exists.  But  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  Lord  Dufferin  will  do  well  in  imposing  as  few  restrictions  as 
possible  on  freedom  of  contract  with  new  tenants  and  cultivators 
without  rights  of  occupancy,  in  giving  sufficient  scope  to  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  and  in  abiding  by  the  ancient  land  customs 
of  the  country.  No  greater  blunder  could  be  committed  than  to 
root  every  class  of  tenant  to  the  soil  under  the  philanthropic  but 
mistaken  notion  that  Ryots,  poor  in  spirit  and  in  muscle,  without 
bullocks  and  ploughs  or  with  milch  kine  to  till  the  ground,  with 
no  agricultural  implements  beyond  an  adze,  a  billhook,  and  a 
spud  for  weeding,  are  competent  to  improve  tho  land  and  to  ward 
off  famine.  On  the  contrary,  no  inducement  should  bo  held  out 
to  the  fluctuating  elements  of  the  population  to  become  stationary. 
Coolies  and  under-Ryots  should  be  invited  to  emigrate  to  Assam, 
the  Sunderbund  grants,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  intense  feeling  of  attachment  shown  by 
Bengali  cultivators  to  the  wide  plain  bounded  by  a  dark  line  of 
bamboos  and  fruit  trees  on  which  they  have  been  reared,  it  may 
be  politic  to  allow  rights  in  the  homestead  and  the  iu-field  to 
remain,  even  when  those  in  the  arable  land  have  been  terminated. 
Borne  new  crotchets  die  hard  in  India  as  in  England.  “  Com¬ 
pensation  for  disturbance”  is  still  feebly  recommended,  although 
we  make  out  that  the  chapter  about  landlords’  and  tenants’  im¬ 
provements  has  met  with  a  very  liberal  share  of  contempt  and 
ridicule.  The  proposal  for  a  regular  field  survey  is,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office,  though  not  “  in¬ 
sufficient,”  certainly  “  too  late.”  It  might  have  been  carried  out 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  or  at  the  time  when  rent-free  tenures  were 
investigated  fifty  years  ago.  But  its  cost  would  bo  enormous.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  this  expenditure  on  either  Zemindar  or 
Ryot  or  both  combined;  while  any  surplus  revenue  from  Bengal 
and  other  Presidencies  can  bo  better  spent  than  in  setting  whole 
classes  against  each  other,  reviving  old-standing  quarrels  about 
minute  holdings  in  countless  villages  tenanted  by  sixty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  completing  a  register  of  which,  owing  to 
increase  of  population  and  subdivision  of  heritages,  the  lirst  portion 
would  be  misleading  or  worthless  by  the  time  tho  last  sheet  had 
been  filled  in. 

Lord  Bufferin'*  reply  to  the  deputation  on  this  vast  subject  is 
full  of  hope.  When  he  has  mastered  its  salient  points,  he  may 
perhaps  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  a  good  deal  of  irritation 


might  have  been  avoided  by  simply  recasting  the  Ryots’  Charter 
of  1859.  As  it  is,  nothing  is  left  but  to  pruDe  and  tone  down 
the  more  ambitious  project  which,  if  conceived  in  the  interests  of 
the  Ryot,  bears  in  its  inception  traces  of  that  dislike  to  existino- 
institutions  and  landlordism  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  elst> 
where.  It  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  allow  this  overgrown 
draft  to  simmer  for  another  hot  season  and  to  produce  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  angry  minutes,  rejoinders,  pamphlets,  meetings, 
speeches,  and  chronic  unrest.  The  time  is  surely  come  when  these 
ample. materials  must  be  brought  to  a  point  and  this  huge  accu¬ 
mulation  to  structure.  There  are  meu  in  posts  of  importance  in 
India  and  in  Council  at  Westminster  perfectly  familiar  with  the  evils 
inseparable  from  the  Zemindary  system.  The  network  of  rights  and 
interests,  the  sub-infeudations  made  for  the  landlord's  profit,  the 
village  feuds  ;  the  repeated  exactions  of  the  rich  when  a  temple  is 
built,  a  daughter  married,  a  road  cess  imposed,  a  lawsuit  unluckily 
ended  ;  the  combinations  of  poor  villagers  maddened  by  oppression 
who  waylay  the  Naib  and  slit  the  nose  of  the  gomashtah ;  the  ready 
resort  to  club-law  in  defence  of  property  or  to  litigation  where  the 
longest  purse  and  the  sharpest  intellect  may  win ;  the  absence  of 
some  of  those  nobler  features  in  the  system  which  Cornwallis  had 
anticipated  and  seventy  years  afterwards  Canning  still  hoped  to 
see.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  Bengal  system.  The  existence 
of  a  powerful  class  of  proprietors  ranged  on  the  side  of  authority  in 
latnine,  disturbance,  or  secret  conspiracies,  is  a  feature  too  con¬ 
spicuous  to  be  denied  and  too  importaut  to  be  discarded.  Bengal 
and  Bebar  have  been  governed  lor  nearly  a  century  by  judicial 
courts  and  magistrates,  and  not  by  the  minute  interference  of 
picked  Revenue  officials  trained  in  other  places  to  know  the  limits 
ot  every  estate,  the  share  of  revenue  due  from  every  village, 
and  the  various  duties  and  privileges  of  each  one  of  its  residents. 

J  he  evidence  of  men  of  the  highest  capacity  testifies  to  what 
indeed  is  palpable  to  the  eyes,  that  in  spite  of  famines,  inundations, 
oppression,  and  errors  in  policy,  large  portions  of  the  province  of 
Bengal  exhibit  a  marvellous  and  continued  growth  of  prosperity  and 
comfort.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  has  not  diminished.  The  internal 
trade  has  vastly  increased.  Much  has  been  done  to  give  all  classes 
speedy  communication,  more  markets,  more  competent  tribunals, 
more  colleges  and  schools.  Lord  Dufferin’s  accession  to  office 
cannot  .be  better  signalized  than  by  an  act  of  Imperial  legislation 
which,  in  fulfilling  the  pledges  of  bis  predecessors  to  the  cultivating 
proprietary  tenants,  shall  not  impose  fetters  on  freedom  of  contract, 
and  shall  not  deprive  the  Maharaja,  the  Raja,  the  Choudari,  the 
Talukdar,  and  other  magnates,  ot  power  and  influence  hitherto 
associated  with  seasonable  charity  to  the  poor  and  with  goodwill 
and  loyalty  to  the  State. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


AN  apologist  for  the  present  system  of  elaborate  stage  decora¬ 
tion  could  nowhere  find  better  backing  for  bis  argument  than 
in  that  most  charming  of  Snakspearian  comedies  which  has  just 
been  produced  at  the  St.  James  s  l'heatre.  Gorgeous  “interiors” 
may  well  oll'end  the  taste  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  severely 
poetic  spectator  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  overdo  the  “  mounting  ”  of 
a  play  which  is  set  in  the  surroundings  of  As  You  Like  It.  No 
amount  of  labour  or  expense— provided  always  that  they  bo 
directed  by  fair  intelligence— could  well  be  thrown  away  in  this 
instance  upon  the  effort  after  complete  scenic  illusion;  and  the 
management  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  have  fully  deserved  that 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  tasteful  painstaking  in  this  respect 
should  precede  any  other  comment  on  the  qualities  of  the  new 
production.  I11  any  other  case,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  satire 
might  lurk  under  such  a  pronouncement  on  the  priority  of  merits. 
But  atmosphere  is  of  so  much  importance  in  this  sweet  pastoral ; 
the  scene-painter,  the  choir-master,  the  costumier  can  here  do 
so  much,  and  so  legitimately  much,  to  assist  the  actors  and 
to  maintain  the  sylvan  tone  and  colouring  of  the  comedy,  that 
one  need  not  be  suspected  of  malice  in  according  a  first  place 
to  the  recognition  of  their  success.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  the 
forest  home  of  the  exiled  Duke  and  his  adherents  can  seldom, 
have  been  scenically  presented  with  greater  care  and  truth ;  nor 
can  dress  and  drill  and  good  musical  training  have  ever  been 
better  employed  than  in  the  management  of  the  rustic  pageants 
and  tho  execution  of  tho  charming  lyrics  with  which  As  You. 
Like  It  abounds.  Assuredly  nothing  has  been  wanting  in  this 
department  of  the  dramatic  representation.  Nothing  that  a  stage- 
manager  and  his  coadjutors  can  do  was  left  undone;  and  if 
ever  we  fail  to  feel  that  we  have  quitted  a  modern  world  of  foggy 
streets  and  diugy  houses  for  a  brief  sojourn  in  that  delightful 
I'orest  ot  Arden,  which,  lor  all  its  impossible  European  lioness,  is 
so  intensely  real  to  the  duly  quickened  imagination,  it  is  certainly 
the  fault  of  no  ono  but  the  actors  and  actresses  themselves. 

To  say  that  they  were  persistently,  or  even  often,  guilty  of  this 
fault  would  bo  to  pass  not  only  a  harsh,  but  an  unfair,  judgment 
on  the  performance  as  a  whole.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  ensemble  of 
the  impersonation  wns  more  satisfactory  than  any  individual 
achievement.  No  member  of  the  company  fell  materially  below  the 
average  standard  of  merit;  and  that  standard  was,  to  say  the  least 
a  respectable  one.  From  tho  Adam  ol  Mr.  Maclean  to  the  William 
of  Mr.  ilendrie  the  rendering  of  tho  minor  characters  was  such  as 
to  deserve  that  secondary  praise  which  consists  in  the  escape  of 
blame.  It  is  in  tho  principal  parts  that  tho  performance,  for  all 
its  occasional  successes,  disappoints ;  and  disappoints  tho  more 
tantalizingly  because  it  so  often  comes  so  near  to  excellence,  and 
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because  the  reasons  of  its  missing  it  are  sometimes  so  entirely 
beyond  the  artists  control.  To  no  assumption  in  the  play  do 
these  last  remarks  apply  more  forcibly  than  to  Mrs.  Kendal  s 
Kosalind.  The  actress  brings  so  many  good  qualities  to  bear 
upon  her  work  ;  she  plays  with  such  comprehension  ot  the 
nature  of  her  heroine,  and  with  such  command  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  her  art,  that  a  sympathetic  spectator  finds  liimselt 
perpetually  wondering  why  she  is  not  the  ideal  Rosalind,  even 
while  he  is  unhesitatingly  assuring  himself  that  she  is  not.  Mot 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  the  wonder — at  least  to  those  who 
recognize  how  inexorable  is  Nature,  when,  after  many  submissions 
to  the  moulding  hand  of  the  artist,  she  at  last  defines  the  limits  ot 
lier  complaisance.  It  is  Nature  alone— or  rather  not  alone,  but 
taking  her  orders  from  Time — who  has  decided  that  Mrs.  Ivendal, 

with  all  her  dramatic  accomplishments,  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 

the  ideal  Rosalind.  In  one  sense  she  does  justice  to  this  unsur¬ 
passed  maiden  (for  Beatrice,  though  rivalling,  does  not  excel 
her)  of  Shakspearian  comedy;  there  is  no  sally  of  her  wit, 
no  touch  of  her  archness,  no  lure  of  her  coquetry,  that  Mrs. 
Kendal  does  not  seem  to  have  carefully  studied  and  accurately 
appreciated ;  and  they  are  delivered  one  and  all  with  admir¬ 
able  grace  and  mastery.  But,  alas!  it  is  the  wit  alone  that 
sole  gift  which  does  not  vary  between  the  girl  and  the  woman— 
which  has  any  chance  of  impressing  us,  a  veritable  quality  ot 
Shakspeare's  heroine.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  scenes  apart  irom 
Orlando,  that  this  too  self-conscious  Rosalind  approaches  nearest 
to  what  we  must  judge  to  have  been  the  masters  conception. 

In  her  dialogues  with  Celia,  and  with  Sylvius  aud  Phoebe, 
and  in  her  short  colloquy  with  Jaques,  she  easily  makes  us 
forget  the  impassable  barrier  which  separates  her  from  the  lull 
realization  of  her  part.  In  the  love  passages  with  her  lover  she 
reminds  us  of  it  at  every  turn.  It  is  in  the  exquisite  scene  with 
Orlando  in  the  third  act  that  both  the  perfection  and  the  in- 
evitable  limitations  of  her  art  are  the  most  conspicuously  illus- 
trated.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  winning  than  her  whole 
demeanour,  action,  and  utterance  in  this  scene  ;  yet  it  was. not  the 
artless  coquetry  of  a  light-hearted  damsel,  but  the  refined  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  mature  woman  of  the  world.  It  was  the  “  Ladies 
Battle  ”  transferred  to  the  Forest  ot  Arden  ;  and  reminding  us  in 
every  look,  and  tone,  aud  gesture  of  the  wiles  ot  the  drawipg-room. 
So  strong  is  this  impression  that  a  feeling  of  inappropriate  sui- 
prise  overcomes  us  at  the  sight  of  Rosalind  s  agitation  at  the  news 
of  Orlando's  wound.  There  the  serious  side  ot  the  impulsive  gnl 
betraved  into  the  revelation  of  her  girlish  weakness  should  come 
naturally  out.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  self- 
contained  Rosalind  of  Mrs.  Kendal’s  impersonation— mistress  ot 
herself,  as  we  should  have  imagined,  under  any  emergency— could 
have  been  so  deeply  moved.  It  is  a  thankless  duty,  however,  to 
dissect  out  the  obvious  and  inevitable  defects  ot  an  extremely 
clever  performance  ;  and  we  will  take  leave  of  it  by  saying  that 
over  every  difficulty  that  can  be  surmounted  by  mere  artistic  eitort, 
the  art  of  Mrs.  Kendal  carried  her  in  triumph.  It  was  not  her 
fault,  at  least  considering  her  exclusively'  in  the  character  of  actresa, 
that  the  part  of  Rosalind  presented  some  difficulties  against  which 
the  most  accomplished  art,  unaided  by  certain  special  layouts  ot 
nature,  must  contend  in  vain.  _ 

On  the  Orlando  of  Mr.  Kendal  a  somewhat  similarly  qualified 
praise  must  he  bestowed.  The  actor  is  unfortunately  endowed  with  a 
voice  of  a  somewhat  too  melodramatic  timbre;  and  would  otherwise 
be  the  better  in  this  part  for  a  certain  air  of  alertness  which  lie 
lacks.  His  Orlando  borders  at  times  too  closely  on  the  solemn,  and 
he  seems  at  all  times  somewhat  too  much  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  excellent  though  it  is  in  its  way,  that  “  life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest,'’ whatever  the  idle  courtiers  of  the  banished  Duke  may 
think  of  it.  Still  he  bears  himself  gallantly  enough  ;  he  wrestles 
with  Charles  in  spirited  and  manly  style — though  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  feasibleness  of  the  particular  “  fall  ”  by  which  he  lays 
his  doughty  antagonist  on  his  back  —and  he  presents  personally  a 
comely  and  romantic  figure,  which  in  itself  goes  a  good  way  to¬ 
wards  the  filling  out  of  a  not  very  complex  part.  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin  was  seen  to  more  advantage  as  Jaques  some  years  ago 
than  in  his  latest  impersonation  of  the  part.  His  elocution  is  as 
good  as  ever  in  the  delivery  ot  set  speeches  ;  but  the  Seven  Ages 
soliloquy  (lor  such  it  really  is)  is  not  now  recited  by  him  in  quite 
that  linelv  meditative  style  to  which  he  had  accustomed  us. 
His  relations  with  Touchstone  were  not  brought  into  such  comic 
relief  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  and  he  no  longer  seems  to  take 
the  same  humorous  pleasure  as  formerly  in  contemplating  the 
Tool  and  listening  to  his  profound  observations.  To  be  sure 
Mr  Hare’s  Touchstone  may  afford  a  certain  explanation  of  this 
change  ;  for,  whatever  be  its  other  merits,  and  we  find  none  very 
conspicuous  in  it,  it  is  certainly  not  interesting.  Never,  we  should 
think  can  a  thinner  and  drier  Touchstone  have  appeared  upon  the 
etao-e.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  absence  ot 
that  comic  unction,  which  became,  we  tear,  an  extinct  quality  at 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Compton  ;  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
sin  actor  of  Mr.  Hare’s  capabilities  could  have  infused  a  little  more 
life  and  spirit  into  his  rendering  of  the  part.  It  is  true  that 
Touchstone  is  a  sententious  and  a  Court-bred  Fool ;  and  as  such 
might  possibly  have  preferred  to  express  himself  with  excessive 
dignity  and  delibaratiou ;  but  there  should  be  limits  to  the  stiess 
laid  upon  this  side  of  his  character,  and  an  actor  should  not 
carry  his  assumption  of  seiatentiousness  and  courtliness  so  lar 
as  to  make  us  forget  that  the  sententious  aud  Court-bred  one 
is,  after  all,  a  jester.  There  are  points,  too,  in  the  play  which 
Mr.  Hare  has  contrived  to  miss;  among  them  the  Fools  de- 


’  licious  patronage  of  William — a  comic  trait  of  character  to.  which 
the  actor  appeared  to  us  to  do  singularly  imperfect  justice. 
The  partial  failure  of  both  these  two  impersonations— that  of 
Touchstone  and  that  of  Jaques— has  unfortunately  a  somewhat 
serious  effect  on  the  humour  of  the  comedy.  Touchstone  and 
Jaques  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  subtle  contrast,  of 
which  the  total  effect  is  strongly  humorous — one  of  the  two 
so  thoroughly  out  of  his  element  in  the  woodland  life,  the 
other  so  completely  suited  to  it.  William,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  a  sufficient  William  for  the  purpose ;  and  Miss  Lea. 
played  Audrey  with  ail  excellent  facial  assumption,  of  com¬ 
plete  vacuity,  which,  however,  she  failed  to  do  lull  justice  to 
in  her  method  of  delivering  her  words.  Miss  Linda  Dietz 
contrived  to  infuse  more  colour  and  distinction  into  the  part 
of  Celia  than  it  commonly  obtains,  aud  Charles  the  wrestler 
found  a  more  than  sufficiently  athletic  representative  in  Mr.  II.. 
Vernon. 


CHINESE  DIPLOMACY. 


THE  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  China  has  lately 
been  engaged  in  tracing  the  course  of  masterly  inactivity  to 
its  highest  fount,  and  has  proclaimed  his  final  success  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  towards 
European  diplomatists  at  Peking.  The  Correspondent  evidently 
writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  outward  conduct  of  those 
obstructive  Confucianists,  aud  describes  with  humour  the  diffi¬ 
culties  a  diplomatic  visitor  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  invariably 
meets  with  even  after  he  has  safely  traversed  the  two  or  three 
miles  of  dangerous  roadway  which  separates  the  Legations  from 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  Having  started  on  his  mission  brimming 
over  with°a  desire  to  obtain  redress  for  a  wrong  endured  by  Mr. 
Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson  at  some  treaty  port  a  thousand 
miles  away,  he  finds  his  ardour  oozing  out  at  the  tips  of  his 
1  fingers  when,  at  the  end  of  his  perilous  journey  and  after  a  long 
interval  of  waiting  in  a  draughty  room,  he  is  called  upon  to  face 
his  live  or  six  smug  hosts,  whose  skill  in  evading  all  reference  to- 
the  business  in  hand  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of  physical  en¬ 
durance  possessed  by  their  visitor.  The  presentation  to  him,  with 
endless  formalities,  of  walnuts  and  melon  seeds  when  he  is  longiog 
for  attention  aud  redress  aggravates  his  wearied  annoyance;  and, 
when  a  couple  of  hours  have  been  consumed  in  meaningless  talk 
and  pedantic  quotations,  he  is  glad  to  take  his  leave,  and.  is  fain  ta 
rest  contented  with  a  vague  promise  that  the  subject  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  shall  be  looked  into  at  some  future  date. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  story  which  the.  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  has  to  tell ;  and,  so  tar,  he  is  within  his  depth.  But,, 
when  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  obstructive  attitude 
assumed  by  the  mandarins,  he  begins  to  flounder.  Neither  to  the 
“  nature  ot  the  animal  ”  nor  to  the  fact  that  “  they  are  cowards 
and  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  the  most  indis¬ 
putable  proposition  ”  is  their  obstructiveness  due.  It  has  a  far 
different  root,  and  we  must  rather  look  for  its  explanation  in  the 
relative  positions  occupied  by  the  European  Ministers  and  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  relation  of  China  with  the  European 
Powers  is  unique  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  Between  all  other 
treatv-bound  countries  there  are  reciprocal  rights  to  be  secured  and 
advantages  to  be  gained.  But  in  this  case  there  is  no  reciprocity 
whatever.  The  seeking  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner,  who 
has  nothiug  which  China  professes  to  want  to  give  in  return  for 
what  he  asks  ;  while  Chiua,  on  her  part,  is,  as  she  is  well  aware, 
the  possessor  of  treasures  which  have  been  sufficient  to  stir  the 
imagination  and  to  excite  the  greed  of  the  civilized  world.  She 
is  thus  in  the  position  of  a  rich  heiress  beset  by  interested  suitors, 
who,  recognizing  the  motives  which  have  brought  them  to  her 
feet,  takes  a  pleasure  in  flouting  and  insulting  tliem.  There  can. 
be  no  equality  of  terms  in  such  circumstances.  The  mandarins 
receive  the  professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  foreign  Minister 
with  cynical  indifference,  and  delight  to  torment,  thwart,  and 
laugh  at  him  as  the  opportunity  occurs  or  as  the  humour  seizes 
them. 

To  envoys  placed  in  such  a  position  diplomatic  triumphs  are 
impossible!  Most  of  those  who  represent  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  at  Peking  are  men  of  ability  and  energy ;  but  the  web  of 
circumstances  so  surrounds  and  entangles  them  that,  though  they 
may  struggle  and  kick,  they  are  quite  unable  to  free  themselves 
from  its  trammelling  influences.  Meanwhile,  the  annoyance  they 
feel  at  their  own  impotence  is  aggravated  by  a  consciousness  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Yamen  are  watching,  with  gratified  amuse¬ 
ment,  their  futile  attempts  to  throw  off  their  shackles.  With 
a  naive  freedom,  their  tormentors  speak  aDd  write  openly  of 
the  vantage  ground  they  occupy,  and  take  an  evident  pleasure 
in  snubbing  those  among  the  Corps  Diplomatique  who  show  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  courage  and  determination.  These 
unique  relations  impart  to  the  Chineseoflicial  foreign  correspondence 
a  literary  piquancy  which  is  commonly  wanting  in  State-papers. 
Chinamen  have  a  natural  taste  for  literary  composition,  and  long, 
practice  has  taught  the  veteran  officials  of  the  lauien  the  art  of 
disconcerting  aud  ruiliiug  a  troublesome,  complaint-bearing  foreign 
Minister  by  a  few  skilfully-turned  phrases,  just  as  when  he  calls 
oil  them  they  tire  out  his  patience  by  long  waitings  aud  trivial 
discussions  on  walnuts  and  melon  seeds.  Sometimes  they  boldly 
traverse  his  statements,  or  attempt  to  trip  him  up  by  denying  his 
premisses  on  the  authority  of  Confucius  or  some  of  the  other  philo¬ 
sophers  who  talked  uudiluted  wisdom  before  the  Christian  era. 
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At  other  times,  when  sarcasm  recommends  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  weapon,  they  weave  it  into  sentences  which  cut  deep 
into  sensitive  natures,  while  the  difficulty  of  writing  Chinese  is 
such  that  any  attempt  at  a  literary  retaliation  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  correspondent  would  probably  place  him  in  a  position 
which  would  render  him  doubly  liable  to  ridicule. 

But,  although  all  this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  foreign 
diplomatists  at  Peking,  the  necessities  of  their  position  compel 
them  to  attempt  occasionally  to  overrule  and  guide  the  counsels  of 
the  Yamen  potentates.  They  know  that  this  (to  quote,  after  the 
Chinese  manner,  one  of  their  third  century  b.c.  philosophers)  is 
like  “throwing  an  egg  against  a  stone,  or  attempting  to  divert 
a  river  with  a  little  linger”  ;  but  they  have  to  justify  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  so  are  ready  on  occasion  to  rush  into  the  breach.  Some 
such  consideration  probably  induced  them  in  1879  collectively  to 
urge  on  the  Chinese  Government  a  settlement  of  the  still  un¬ 
settled  question  of  inland  taxation  of  foreign  goods  in  connexion 
with  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876.  With  a  trusting  confidence 
and  patience  which  would  be  wonderful  if  we  were  not  allowed 
to  suppose  them  assumed,  they  wrote  to  the  Yamen  that,  “taking 
into  consideration  the  declarations  repeatedly  made  during  the 
last  few  years  by  the  Tsung-li- Yamen,  that  the  Chinese  were 
willing  to  enter  upon  a  joint  consideration  of  the  question  (of 
inland  taxation  of  foreign  goods),  the  undersigned  have  thought 
that  the  presence  at  Peking  of  all  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers  now  in  China,  and  interested  in  the  question, 
would  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  approaching  it”;  and  they 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances  in  connexion  with  it — 
twenty  in  number — which  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  redressed. 
This  was  an  opportunity  which  was  not  likely  to  be  missed  by  the 
members  of  the  Yamen,  who  opened  their  reply  by  touching  the 
keynote  of  the  attitude  of  their  Government  towards  the  foreign 
representatives.  “  It  may  be  observed  of  the  treaties  with  foreign 
States,”  wrote  the  Mandarins,  “  that  they  are  not  engagements 
which  the  Chinese  Government  has  sent  its  officers  to  foreign 
States  to  negotiate,  but  instruments  which  foreign  States  have 
sent  officers  to  China  to  request  might  be  drawn  up;  that  the 
articles  contained  in  them  all  relate  to  matters  which  foreign 
States  have  spontaneously  expressed  a  wish  to  have  dealt  with  ; 
and  that  the  modes  of  proceeding  therein  indicated  are  all  of 
them  modes  of  proceeding  the  institution  of  which  has  been 
solicited  by  foreign  Governments.”  Having  thus  defined  the 
position  of  their  Government,  they  went  on  to  show  that  it  had  not 
only  been  yielding  and  gracious,  but  long-suffering  and  patient, 
in  terms  which  remind  one  of  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  minatory 
tones  when  he  is  minded  to  overawe  opposition.  “  The  instances 
of  proceedings  tbat  are  not  satisfactory,  enumerated  in  the  com¬ 
munication  under  acknowledgment,  are  after  all  but  twenty  in 
number  ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  list  suggests  the  observation  that, 
if  the  Chinese  Government,  which  is  charged  with  breaking  the 
treaties  any  time  these  twenty  years,  were  on  its  part  to  make 
out  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  foreign  officers  and 
merchants  has  been  unsatisfactory  during  the  same  period,  there 
might  possibly  be  a  total  of  something  more  than  twenty  articles.” 
But,  they  went  on  to  argue,  as  long  as  the  actions  of  the  foreign 
Governments  and  their  representatives  are  as  inconsistent  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  it  is  impossible  that  offences  should  not  arise. 
Sometimes  a  Government  refuses  to  ratify  the  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  of  its  representatives  (this  was  a  hit  at  the  English 
Government  for  refusing  to  endorse  the  Alcock  treaty),  or  dis¬ 
agrees  with  its  representative  in  the  interpretation  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  treaties.  Sometimes  the  Ministers  find  fault  with  the 
action  of  their  Consuls  at  the  treaty  ports.  Sometimes  they 
support  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  complaints  against  their 
countrymen,  and  sometimes  side  with  their  countrymen  against 
the  Chinese  Government.  In  such  a  complete  absence  of  any 
well-defined  course  of  policy,  it  is  quite  possible  that  cases  may 
have  occurred  which  may  be  construed  into  grievances,  but  these 
are  after  all  trifles,  while  “  it  i3  not  the  case,  as  alleged  in  grievance 
No.  2,  that  additional  levies  are  made  (on  foreign  goods  in  the  in¬ 
terior)  or  that  anything  is  imposed  in  excess  of  the  duties.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  it  the  case  (as  alleged  in  grievance  No.  3)  that  transit  certi¬ 
ficates  are  vefused  altogether,  or  that  arbitrary  conditions  are  im¬ 
posed.'’  However,  ns  the  representatives  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  things,  “  the  Yamen  has  three  plans  to  pro¬ 
pose.  The  first  is  to  allow  existing  regulations  to  stand,  while  the 
Yamen  will  on  its  side  direct  the  high  authorities  in  the  provinces 
to  instruct  their  subordinates  to  abide  bv  these  faithfully  ;  and  the 
foreign  representatives  will  on  their  side  direct  their  Consuls,  agents, 
and  merchants  to  give  implicit  obedience  to  existing  regulations. 
The  second  is  to  give  effect  ‘  to  the  Alcock  treaty.’  The  third  is 
to  rescind  the  clause  existing  in  the  various  treaties  under  which 
foreigners  are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  China.  .  .  . 

The  foreign  representatives  are  at  liberty  to  state  which  of  the 
three  plans  they  prefer  to  adopt.”  Andj  finally,  it  is  graciously 
added,  “  should  all  three  be  unacceptable,  and  the  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  some  modus  opernndi  to  suggest  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  China  to  nccept,  she  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  it.” 

This  reply  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  warning  to  all  the  foreign 
diplomntists,  except  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  retire  from  the  contest.  And  conse¬ 
quently,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Blue-book  (China,  No.  3, 
1882)  Sir  Thomas  Wade  is  allowed  to  tread  out  the  wiue-press 
alone.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  discussion  drifts  into  the 
essentially  English  question  of  the  opium  tariff,  and  reports  on  this 
topic  from  the  Indian  Government  aud  the  different  Chambers  of 


Commerce  occupy  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Blue-book, 
Later  on,  however,  as  the  last  few  pages  testify,  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
was  tempted  to  try  a  fall  with  the  redoubtable  statesman  and 
warrior  Tso  Tsung-tang.  Tso,  whose  pen  is  almost  as  powerful 
a  weapon  as  his  sword,  is  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  opium 
trade,  and  has  consisteutly  advocated  the  imposition  of  an 
import  duty  of  150  Taels  ( =  about  50 1.)  a  chest  in  order  at  once 
to  check  and  eventually  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  drug  among  his 
countrymen.  After  several  interviews  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade  on 
this  subject,  Tso  embodied  his  view’s  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Throne, 
in  course  of  which  he  mentioned  that  Sir  Thomas  Wade  had  re¬ 
peatedly  “  shifted  his  ground  ”  in  his  communications  on  the 
question,  “  and  that  with  reference  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
price  of  opium  he  showed  as  much  irritation  as  if  the  change 
were  something  to  be  deplored.”  By  some  chance  this  Memorial 
was  published  in  the  Shen poo,  a  Shanghai  native  newspaper,  and 
Sir  Thomas,  being  naturally  unwilling  that  such  charges  should 
remain  unanswered,  wrote  to  Tso  contradicting  the  personal  re¬ 
flections  contained  in  the  Memorial,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
“  The  appearance  of  this  Memorial  in  the  Shin  pao  has  been  of  no 
advantage  to  any  one,  but  it  has  naturally  alarmed  those  connected 
with  the  opium  traffic,  and  its  first  probable  effect  will  be  the 
stimulation  of  a  contraband  trade,  I  cannot  doubt  to  the  detriment 
of  the  revenue.” 

In  reply  Tso  “  presented  his  compliments.”  The  Shen  pao  was, 
he  was  given  to  understand,  a  newspaper  which  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  once  any  news  it  obtained,  and  that  there  never  had 
been  any  supervision  or  restriction  placed  upon  it,  or  any  regard 
paid  to  the  importance  of  the  news.  So  much  for  the  Shin  pao. 
As  to  the  general  question,  he  had  been  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
duties  on  opium  in  the  expectation  that  as  the  price  increased  the 
number  of  the  smokers  would  decrease,  but  finding  that  Sir 
Thomas  was  of  a  different  opinion,  he  had“  proposed  to  follow  the 
rule  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  of  placing  a  double  duty  on  luxuries 
for  the  table,  and  to  levy  the  exceedingly  light  import  duty  of  150 
Taels  per  chest.”  It  was  in  combating  this  proposition  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  “shifted  his  ground,”  varying  the  amounts  he 
would  be  content  to  see  added  to  the  duty  from  5  to  10,  15,  and 
finally  50  Taels  per  chest.  In  conclusion,  “Sir  Thomas  Wade 
alludes  to  the  injury  that  was  inevitable  to  the  revenue  from  the 
publication  of  the  Memorial.  The  Grand  Secretary  ( i.e .  Tso) 
appreciates  the  depth  of  kindly  feeling  shown  towards  him,  and 
when  he  learns  of  any  injury  will  not  fail,  in  acknowledgment  of 
such  good-will,  to  represent  it  to  Ilis  Majesty.” 

One  can  imagine  the  smile  of  satisfaction  with  which  the  Grand 
Secretary  probably  put  down  his  pen  after  having  rounded  off  the 
last  character  in  this  sentence.  Truth  to  tell,  the  whole  letter  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  rebuff  semi-courteous ;  but,  though  as  a 
literary  effort  it  is,  in  common  with  most  of  the  despatches  which 
emanate  from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  clever  and  amusing,  it  dis¬ 
closes  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  diplomatic  relations.  It  shows 
that,  though  European  representatives  have  been  resident  at 
Peking  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have  not  been 
able  so  to  conciliate  and  influence  the  members  of  the  Yamen 
as  to  arrive  at  a  practicable  modus  vivendi  with  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  treaties  of 
1800,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  European  Powers  professed 
to  exchange  the  policy  of  force  which  up  to  tbat  time  had 
guided  their  conduct  in  China  for  one  of  friendly  negotiation, 
have,  neither  on  one  side  nor  on  the  other,  ever  been  fully  and 
impartially  acted  up  to.  The  old  leaven  of  gunboat  influence,  with 
its  necessary  consequences,  has  never  been  entirely  eradicated, 
and  thus  have  arisen  such  glaring  anomalies  as  that  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  where  England,  while  professing  to  deal  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  China,  refuses  to  allow  her  to  fix 
the  amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on  articles  imported  into 
her  own  harbours.  The  Chinese  are  far  too  logically-minded  a 
people  not  to  see  the  untenable  nature  of  such  a  position  ;  and 
it  is  high  time  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  our  relations 
with  the  Imperial  Government  on  a  more  clearly-defined  and 
workable  basis. 


TIIE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

f  1^  WO  minor  competitors  for  public  favour  have  recently  opened 
J-  their  doors.  The  somewhat  fancifully  named  “  Salon  Pansien  ” 
is  at  160  New  Bond  Street.  The  Catalogue  has  a  very  vulgar 
cover  by  M.  Van  Beers,  representing  a  woman  who  seems  to  be 
trying  how  like  a  monkey  she  can  make  herself  look.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  visitor  should  not  be  deterred  from  entering  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  There  is  within,  it  is  true,  too  much  Vnn  Beers.  No  artist 
exemplifies  more  completely  the  trite  saying  that  the  French,  with 
all  their  executive  skill,  fail  in  taste.  We  cannot  notice  the  half- 
dressed,  sprawling  ballet-dancers  who  aro  represented  so  nume¬ 
rously.  There  are,  however,  some  landscape  slcetches  of  consider¬ 
able  beauty  as  well  as  skill;  and  “  I.e  Mai  du  Bays,”  “  Little 
Jack  Horner,”  and  one  or  two  more  may  be  looked  at  with  plea¬ 
sure.  There  is  a  horrible  head,  painted  for  Mine.  Bernhardt, 
“  La  Folio,’  which  shows  the  power  of  the  artist  and  his  defects 
ns  well  as  anything.  In  the  Hanover  Gnllery  (47  New  Bond 
Street)  is  another  horror  by  M.  Van  Beers.  A  wayfarer  lies 
dead  by  the  roadside,  and  a  dog,  “True  till  Death,”  watches 
by  the  body.  The  dead  face  is  shockingly  real.  Fortunately 
the  .Salon  l’arisien  contains  better  things.  Among  them,  at  a 
level  at  which  it  may  bo  closely  inspected,  is  the  marvellouB 
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picture  by  M.  Emile  Wauters  which  was  cruelly,  stupidly,  and 
ignorantly  sided  at  the  last  Academy.  As  we  endeavoured  to 
point  out  then,  after  an  examination  with  an  opera  glass,  this 
picture  deserved  well  the  honours  it  had  received  everywhere  but 
in  London.  In  the  present  exhibition  it  is  by  far  the  finest  work. 
To  any  one  who  has  actually  seen  “  Cairo  from  Kasr  en  Nil  ”  the 
effect  will  be  startling  in  its  reality.  Nowhere  else  have  we  found 
the  atmosphere  and  colouring  of  Egypt  so  faithfully  represented. 
M.  Wauters  is  also  represented  by  his  famous  “  Burghers  de¬ 
manding  a  charter  from  John  IV.  of  Brabant.”  M.  Saiut-Cyr 
contributes  two  pictures,  “My  Lady  Sulks,”  and  a  figure  of  an 
angel  among  the  chimney-pots  on  a  snowy  roof  with  “  A  Broken 
Wing.”  Poor  Bastien  Lepage’s  unfinished  “  Chimney  Sweep,”  a 
boy  with  a  dog,  is  gloomy,  but  fine  and  characteristic.  “  Libra 
of  the  Zodiac  ”  is  one  of  M.  Falero’s  familiar  nudities,  but  is 
very  inferior  to  his  “  Double  Stars.”  There  are  also  some  clever 
pieces  of  French  sculpture,  chiefly  in  terra-cotta. 

We  have  noticed  one  picture  out  of  its  place  in  the  Ilanover 
Gallery,  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  subject ;  but  there  are  many 
more  well  worth  seeing.  Perhaps  the  finest  is  a  Corot.  There 
are  three  other  pictures  by  the  great  landscape-painter,  all  of  his 
ordinary  type,  but  No.  So  excels  them  completely.  A  grey  after¬ 
noon  view,  with  houses  and  a  bridge  in  the  background  and  a  few 
trees  on  our  right,  is  illuminated  by  a  sky  such  as  we  have  seldom 
before  seen  in  a  picture.  It  seems  positively  to  shine  j  yet  it.  is 
grey  all  over.  This  is  a  picture  which  should  be  most  instructive 
to  a  young  artist,  though  probably  no  eye  but  Corot’s  own  could 
fully  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  gradations.  Nearly  opposite  is 
a  small  Meissonier  of  the  usual  excellence.  “A  Vedette,”  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.,  sits  on  a  tired  horse  in  a  breezy  landscape  of 
brown  moors  and  distant  mountains.  There  are  several  of  M.  de 
Bensa's  pretty  little  equestrian  scenes  showing  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  his  Court  driving  out  in  coaches  like  the  Speaker’s,  or  going 
to  hunt  in  gorgeous  uniforms.  A  “  Street  in  Algiers,”  by  M. 
Gasson,  should  also  be  picked  out  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  shadows 
and  the  life-like  figures.  There  are  several  of  M.  Jacque’s 
cattle  pieces,  one  of  them,  “  The  Sheepfold,”  exceptionally  fine. 
Near  it  haDgs  a  very  vulgar  figure  by  M.  Tissot,  “  The  Hammock.” 
lie  can  do  much  better,  as  witness  two  admirable  scenes  in  this 
exhibition,  “  On  the  Wharf  ”  and  at  “  Charing  Cross,”  a  steamer 
and  a  railway  station  respectively,  with  pleasantly-painted  and 
appropriate  figures.  A  drawing  by  Rosa  Bonheur  is  entitled 
“  Sheep  in  the  Snow.”  We  can  see  the  sheep — and  splendid  sheep 
they  are — but  where  is  the  snow  ?  There  is  a  slight  but  clever 
anil  bright  sketch  of  a  river  bank  and  figures  by  M.  Raffaelli.  The 
landscapes  include  a  beautiful  little  Rousseau,  “  Sunset,”  a  dark 
but  fine  autumn  effect  by  Munkacsy,  and  a  Troyon,  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  lighted  we  have  ever  seen.  Two  men  are  filling 
a  water-cart  “In  a  Pond.”  “  In  the  Glade,”  by  Diaz,  is  perhaps 
too  heavy.  There  is  a  large  and  meaningless  “  Lady  with  a  Fan,” 
in  crayons,  by  Rossetti,  and  we  may  mention  among  other  artists 
represented  the  names  of  Messrs.  Lazerges,  Legros,  Castan,  Dupre, 
and  De  Nittis.  The  view  by  the  last-named  in  the  “  Avenue  Bois 
de  Boulogne  ”  is  one  of  this  lamented  artist’s  most  luminous 
sketches. 

Altogether,  between  the  “  Salon  Parisien  ”  and  the  “Hanover 
Gallery”  foreign  art  is  very  well  represented  in  London  at  present. 
The  Corot  and  the  Meissonier  in  the  one  Gallery  and  the  Wauters 
in  the  other  are  things  which  every  lover  of  high  art  should  see 
and  study.  _ _ 


LAST  YEAR’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

r  gMIE  French  Custom  House  authorities  have  just  published  the 
-1-  provisional  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  last  year. 
Under  the  circumstances,  they  are  far  less  unfavourable  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  All  countries  are  suffering  more  or 
less  from  agricultural  and  commercial  depression,  and  there  are 
special  causes  unfavourable  to  France.  She  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
large  producer  of  beetroot  sugar,  and  the  fall  in  sugar  has  been 
extremely  great  last  year.  Moreover,  the  phylloxera,  though  less 
virulent  than  formerly,  still  exists.  Her  numerous  peasant  pro¬ 
prietary  might  likewise  be  expected  to  suffer  severely  from  the 
fall  in  wheat.  Furthermore,  the  heavy  taxation  she  has  been 
obliged  to  impose  upon  hei’self  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  of 
the°late  war  and  of  the  unwise  colonial  policy  she  has  lately 
entered  upon,  presses  unduly  upon  industry.  Again,  France  has 
led  the  way  in  the  reaction  against  Free-trade,  and  seems  to  be 
retrograding  more  and  more  in  a  Protectionist  direction.  By  so 
doing  she  has  encouraged  other  Continental  countries  to  close  their 
markets  against  herself,  and  at  the  same  time  she  has  made  the 
cost  of  production  heavier  for  her  manufactures.  Lastly,  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  cholera  created  a  kind  of  panic  throughout  Southern 
France,  disorganized  trade,  and  induced  both  Spain  and  Italy  to 
impose  vexatious  quarantine  regulations  which  disturbed  her  trade. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  might  be  expected  that  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  France  would  have  seriously  fallen  oil  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  decrease  no  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  it  is  in  our  own  case,  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
into  France  last  year  amounted  to  1 8 1,040,000/. — as  compared  with 
1883  a  decrease  of  1 1,134,000/.,  or  somewhat  less  than  six  per 
cent.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  our 
own  imports  last  year  was  nearly  36  millions  sterling,  or  about 
nine  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  1' ranee  was 
134,004,360 /.,  being  a  decrease  of  4,070,520/.,  or  about  three  per 


cent.  The  decrease  in  our  own  exports  was  also  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  disturbing  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  diminution 
in  the  French  exports  was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  proportion 
as  that  in  our  own  exports,  while  curiously  enough  the  diminution 
in  the  French  imports  was  less  than  in  our  case.  At  first  sight  it 
would  be  expected  that  in  a  Protectionist  country  like  France 
the  imports  would  fall  off  more  than  in  a  Free-trade  country  like 
the  United  Kingdom;  yet,  as  these  figures  show,  relatively  the 
falling  off  has  been  considerably  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  France — proving  that  tariff  regulations  have  much  less  in¬ 
fluence  than  partisans  on  both  sides  are  too  often  inclined  to 
attribute  to  them,  and  that  there  are  great  overruling  causes  which 
go  far  to  neutralize  those  regulations.  The  figures,  as  we  observed 
above,  must  under  all  the  circumstances  be  regarded  as  highly 
favourable.  They  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  untiring  industry 
and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  France.  All  the  difficulties  with 
which  her  people  have  to  contend  have  spurred  them  only  to  more 
labour  and  saving,  and  they  have  thus  in  the  result  fairly  held 
their  own  in  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  even  month  by  month  the  course  of  French  trade 
strikingly  resembles  the  course  of  our  own  trade.  During  the  first 
five  months  of  last  year  there  were  increases  in  the  imports  in 
three  months — February,  April,  and  May ;  but  in  the  last  seven 
months  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  January  and  March,  there  were 
decreases.  In  our  own  case  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
in  March,  but  in  every  other  month  there  was  a  decrease.  Thus 
in  nine  months  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  France, 
and  in  eleven  months  in  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  exports  of  France  there  was  a  falling  off  all  through  the  first 
quarter,  an  increase  all  through  the  second  quarter,  a  decrease 
again  all  through  the  third  quarter,  and  an  increase  in  October 
and  December,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  November. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  increase  in  December  wa3 
much  larger  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  suggesting  at 
first  sight,  at  least,  some  improvement  as  the  year  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  In  our  own  case  there  were  decreases  in  only  five 
months. 

We  have  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the  French  imports  was 
smaller  than  in  the  British  imports.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  falling  off  in  the  import  of  food  products  was  less  in 
France  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  we  pointed  out  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  out  of  the  total  of  nearly  36  millions,  which  was  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  29  millions  represented  the  diminution  in  the  value  of 
food  products.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  1 1  millions  sterling 
which  is  the  falling  off  in  the  French  imports,  only  about  41- 
millions  represent  food  products  ;  and  if  we  examine  a  little  more 
closely,  we  find  that  both  sugar  and  grain  increased  in  value  in 
France.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  sugar  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  sugar  is  grown  more  cheaply  in  Germany  than  in 
France,  and  that  the  German  growers  consequently  are  able  to 
compete  with  the  French  growers  in  their  own  market.  If  so  the 
matter  is  serious  for  the  French  sugar  trade.  But  it  may  also 
be  due  to  the  necessity  some  holders  of  sugar  were  under 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  any  cost.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  both  iu  Amsterdam  and  in  Vienna  and  Prague 
there  have  been  serious  crises ;  and  possibly  holders  of  sugar, 
unable  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  at  home,  have  shipped  to 
France  and  taken  what  they  could  get.  There  was  also,  as  we 
have  stated,  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  grain.  If  we  go  back  to 
1880,  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  grain  is  very  large.  In  1880 
the  total  value  of  grain  imported  exceeded  31^  millions  sterling; 
last  year  the  value  was  a  little  under  16  millions  sterling,  or  about 
one-half  what  it  had  been  four  years  previously ;  but  compared 
with  1SS3  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
grain  of  about  800,000/.  This  may  have  arisen  either  from  a 
worse  harvest  in  France  than  in  England,  or  from  the  fact  that 
French  farmers  are  better  oft’  than  English  farmers.  We  have 
had  both  in  France  and  in  England  two  good  harvests  now ;  but 
the  English  farmers  were  so  embarrassed  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  send  their  corn  to  market  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it 
ready,  and  to  take  for  it  what  price  they  were  able  to  obtain.  By 
doing  so  they  monopolized  the  market  to  a  large  extent  for  some 
months ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  drove  down  prices  unduly ;  for 
buyers  being  aware  that  the  supplies  in  foreign  countries  were  enor¬ 
mous,  naturally  insisted  upon  a  great  reduction  of  price.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  our  farmers  have  nearly  got  rid  of  what  corn  they  had  to 
sell,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  rise.  Thus,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  throughout  England  and  Wales  in  the  last  week  of 
November  was  only  30s.  51/.  per  quarter,  but  last  week  it  was  as 
high  as  34s.  1  id.  This  was  an  increase  of  4s.  6d.  a  quarter,  or 
nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  Either  French  farmers  were  able  to  refrain 
from  this  glutting  of  the  market,  and  consequently  permitted  a 
larger  import  from  abroad,  or  else  the  French  harvest  was  less 
abundant  than  the  English  and  foreign  supplies  were  more 
necessary.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  grain,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  all  other  food 
imports,  especially  in  the  case  of  wine.  The  fine  weather  last 
year  and  the  year* before  rendered  the  wine  harvests  much  better 
than  they  had  been  for  some  years  previously,  and  there  are  also 
hopes  entertained  that  the  phylloxera  has  at  last  been  checked. 
Its  progress  has  not  been  stopped,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  at  a 
slower  rate  than  it  was  at  formerly,  and  many  of  the  vineyards 
which  had  been  almost  destroyed  are  once  more  yielding  wine. 
Consequently  there  has  been  needed  last  year  a  much  smaller 
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supply  from  other  countries  by  French  wine  manufacturers.  In 
the  case  of  France,  as  stated  above,  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
the  food  imports  was  less  than  half  of  the  total  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  the  imports  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  our  own  country  the 
fallino-  off  in  the  food  imports  was  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  total 
fallin"-  off.  It  follows  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  other  imports,  and  particularly  in  the  imports  of  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  and 
that  this  fall  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  imports  ;  but  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
imported,  and  this  suggests  the  most  grave  consideration  of  all — - 
namely,  that  the  manufacturers  tind  their  trade  falling  off,  and 
thus  are  inclined  to  buy  less  raw  material  than  formerly;  in  short, 
that  they  are  diminishing  their  output.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  in  December  certainly  does  not  give  countenance  to  this 
view ;  but  a  single  month  is  too  short  a  period  to  enable  us  to 
judge,  and  much  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  export  returns  of  the 
next  few  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  exports  there  is  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  i 
said  above.  Manufactured  goods  represent  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  value  of  the  total  French  exports,  and  food  products  nearly 
a  quarter,  so  that  manufactures  and  food  products  together  repre¬ 
sent  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  exports  of  France.  In  the 
food  products  wine  and  sugar,  of  course,  occupy  the  foremost 
places.  In  the  case  of  sugar  there  has  been  a  falling  off,  as  there 
has  been  in  the  export  of  sugar  from  nearly  every  country ;  but 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  wine,  suggesting  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  of  trade  depression  all  over  the  world, 
the  well-to-do  classes  are  able  to  supply  themselves  as  well  as  ever 
with  the  luxuries  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  manufactures  generally.  French 
manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  luxuries  intended  for  the  rich, 
and  it  is  natural  to  find  that  there  should  be  some  falling  oft'  in 
these ;  for  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  in  luxuries  that  the  first  t 
decrease  in  expenditure  would  be  made.  Still,  the  falling  oft’  is 
slight  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and  goes  to  show,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  depression,  general  as  it  may  be,  is  not  so  great 
as  it  is  often  represented.  Taking  them  altogether,  the  French 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  confirm  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  our  own  figures — namely,  that  the  depression  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  rather  an  instance  of  stationariness  than  of 
actual  diminution.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  both  countries 
is  as  great  as  ever;  it  is  in  prices  that  there  is  a  diminution. 
And  so  far  as  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  over-production  of  raw  materials  in  the  raw-material- 
producing  countries.  Owing  to  the  vast  emigration  from  Europe 
to  the  newer  countries  of  the  world,  and  to  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways  and  other  means  of  conveying  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another,  the  production  of  food  and  of  raw 
materials  has  been  at  a  more  rapid  rate  of  late  than  the  consuming 
power  of  the  world.  Consequently,  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
the  prices  of  food  and  of  all  other  raw  material,  and  the  raw- 
material-producing  countries  in  consequence  have  suffered.  They, 
therefore,  are  unable  to  buy  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  as 
largely  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  thus  Europe 
in  its  turn  has  been  affected.  Gradually,  no  doubt,  the  area  of 
production  will  be  limited,  or  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  the  production  of  the  articles  now  in  excess  will  be  limited, 
and  industry'  will  be  turned  in  other  directions.  When  this  is 
done  trade  will  right  itself,  and  we  shall,  of  course,  witness 
another  era  of  prosperity. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  well  observed  in  Mr.  Brander  Matthews’s  book  on  French 
dramatists  that  “any  one  of  M.  Feuillet’s  plays  might  be 
called  ‘  On  the  Brink.’  ”  Among  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
volume  Peril  cn  la  Demeure  is  not  included  ;  but  “  On  the  Brink  ” 
would  be  an  excellent  title  for  an  adaptation,  a  much  better 
title  than  The  Opal  llimj ,  if  not  better  than  the  title  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  version.  The  Opal  Iliiuj  is  the  name 
given  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey  to  a  version  which  was  acted 
on  "Wednesday  at  the  Court  Theatre.  M.  Octavo  Feuillet’s 
pieces  vary  in  merit  as  they  do  in  subject,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  seeing  that  Le  Sphinx  and  Le  Village  are  both 
examples.  Peril  cn  la  Demeure  is  decidedly  ingenious,  both  in 
the  scheme  of  its  plot  and  in  its  characterization.  There  is  re¬ 
markable  skill  in  the  study  of  the  devoted  mother,  here  called  Mrs. 
Divers,  who  strives  with  a  groat  deal  of  keenness  to  extract  her 
son  from  the  scrapes  into  which  he  falls,  but  succeeds  only  in 
making  things  worse  than  they  were.  Tho  personage  who  is  “  on 
the  brink”  is  Lady  Carteret,  tho  young  wife  of  a  rising  politician,  Sir 
George  Carteret,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  believes 
herself  to  be  neglected.  Harold  Rivers  eagerly  bids  for  tho  post  of 
comforter,  and  his  mother,  fearing  that  he  has  formed  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  attachment,  begs  him  to  cultivate  his  cousin,  that  is, 
Gladys,  Lady  Carteret.  An  opal  ring  was  to  have  been  worn  or 
not  worn  by  Carteret  at  a  Foreign  Office  reception.  If  Harold 
saw  it  on  Carteret’s  finger,  it  was  to  be  a  signal  that  Gladys  would 
not  receive  him  ;  if  it  were  not  there,  Harold  might  understand 
that  he  was  expected.  Of  this  the  energetic  mother  comprehends 
something,  but  she  concludes  that  the  wearing  of  the  ring  bv 
Carteret  probably  signifies  to  her  son,  “  Come  ” ;  so  she  persuades  | 


Sir  George  to  lend  her  the  jewel.  Carteret  then  begins  to  play 
into  Harold’s  hands,  till  at  length,  the  good  mother  having  con¬ 
tinued  to  blunder,  Harold  is  conveyed  to  Gladys’s  boudoir  by  her 
husband,  and  she  is  bidden  to  keep  him  close  prisoner  for  an  hour, 
he  on  his  part  being  called  upon  to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
will  remain  in  the  lady’s  custody.  So  far,  and  indeed  till  a  little 
further,  till  Gladys  has  overcome  her  surprise  and  her  resentment, 
and  is  beginning  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  brink,  all  is  well ; 
but  here  the  workmanship  becomes  crude.  Mrs.  Rivers  interrupts 
the  lovers.  Harold  hides  behind  a  curtain,  whither,  with  much 
perspicuity,  his  mother  tracks  him.  She  says  nothing  to 
Gladys  directly,  but  touches  her  heart,  which  is  made  of 
penetrable  stuff,  by  the  legend  of  an  innominate  wife  and 
a  boyish  lover,  in  the  which  story  Gladys  recognizes  her¬ 
self  and  Harold.  Gladys’s  uncle,  Lord  Runny mede,  is  a  Minister, 
and  has  in  his  gift  an  appointment  which  Mrs.  Rivers  seeks.  She 
begs  Gladys  to  write  to  him  and  ask  the  place  for  Harold, 
who  by  the  scheme  of  the  play  has  now  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
hiding-place.  An  excuse  should  be  made  to  get  Mrs.  Rivers  momen¬ 
tarily  out  of  the  room,  but  Mr.  Godfrey  clumsily  makes  her  sit 
down  in  a  chair  with  some  poor  excuse  about  Gladys  not  being 
able  to  write  when  any  one  is  looking  on,  and  in  this  position  she 
must  necessarily  hear  the  moving  of  the  lock,  the  retreat  of  some  one, 
and  the  shutting  of  the  door.  Gladys  understands  that  her  secret 
is  discovered  ;  Mrs.  Rivers,  who  has  dragged  her  from  the  brink, 
is  now  cognizant  of  everything ;  but  the  best  is  not  made  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  when  Harold  is  thus  dismissed.  He  goes  to  the  Junior 
Carlton  and  leaves  by  “  the  back  way  into  St.  James’s  Square,” 
an  egress  not  known  to  members  of  that  club.  Here,  again, 
improbability  ensues.  Harold  has  written  Gladys  a  letter,  but  he 
has  neither  signed  it  nor  addressed  it.  In  spite  of  these  omissions 
it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  an  elderly  fop  named  Lord 
Henry  Toler,  who  assumes  that  it  is  intended  for  Carteret,  and  has 
it  conveyed  to  him.  Carteret  posts  home  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
finds  Mrs.  Rivers,  relates  his  distress  to  her,  and  being 
the  simplest  of  Under-Secretaries,  quite  believes  that  the  letter 
has  been  written,  not  to  his  wife  by  a  lover,  but  to  himself  by 
Mrs.  Rivers,  as  a  hint  of  what  might  happen  if  he  neglected 
Gladys  too  much.  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  a  very  clever  actress  when 
well  fitted,  does  not  understand  the  part  of  Mrs.  Rivers.  She 
over-accentuates,  and  her  confession  of  the  pretended  plot  about 
the  letter  is  so  ill  done  that  a  child  would  not  have  been  deceived. 
Mr.  John  Clayton  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  play  Sir  George  and 
Lad}'  Carteret  with  practised  ability.  Mr.  Cecil’s  portrait  of  Lord 
Henry  Toler  is  very  carefully  and  skilfully  done — from  life,  we  do 
not  doubt ;  and  Mr.  II.  B.  Conway  plays  admirably  as  the  easy- 
mannered,  well-bred  lad,  led  away  by  a  passion  which  will  last 
three  weeks,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  eternal.  The  dialogue 
is  neat,  though  some  of  the  quips  are  forced.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  the  play  is  the  character  of  the  mother.  She  might  well 
have  been  better  developed. 

Are  there  any  more  actresses  now  playing  in  Paris  in  opera  boiiffe 
who  have  the  makings  of  a  Jane  Hading  in  them  ?  One  must 
not  unhesitatingly  say  no.  A  very  few  years  ago  Mme.  Hading 
was  moderately  unsuccessful  in  such  pieces  as  La  Chaste  Suzanne. 
How  it  first  came  to  be  suspected  that  she  possessed  those  rare 
dramatic  gifts  which  we  now  see  revealed,  and  how  she  was 
first  able  to  verify  these  suspicions,  are  matters  which  would 
make  a  most  valuable  chapter  of  stage  history.  Mme.  Hading  is 
a  true  artist.  Only  on  exceptional  occasions  can  one  detect  the 
tricks  of  the  stage,  the  abrupt  change  of  tone,  the  italicized  action, 
the  purposeless  movement.  A  very  few  weaknesses  are  very  seldom 
displayed  ;  the  amplest  atonement  is  forthcoming  in  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  the  action  and  her  extraordinary  command  of 
emotional  power.  The  last  act  of  her  Frou  Frou  is  among  the 
most  pathetic  incidents  the  modern  stage  has  seen.  Eftect  is 
obtained  with  no  obvious  sign  of  art.  The  gradual  rise  of  Gilberte’s 
wrath  against  her  sister  Louise,  ending  in  the  furious  cry  “  Mari, 
enfant,  tu  m’as  tout  pris  ....  cost  bien,  garde  tout !  ”  was 
very  telling,  but  this  is  within  the  scope  of  actresses  inferior  to 
Mme.  Hading.  Her  ease  and  lightness  in  the  first  two  acts  of 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Ilalevy’s  drama  revealed  very  useful,  if  not  very 
notable,  qualities.  In  the  last  act  her  audiences  have  been  irresis¬ 
tibly  and  obviously  affected.  Mme.  Hading’s  stay  has  been  short, 
but  she  has  made  her  mark  deeply. 


THE  WISH  TO  BELIEVE. 

R.  WILFRID  WARD,  a  son  of  the  late  editor  of  tho  Dublin 
Beviciv,  has  republished,  with  an  introduction  and  some 
additional  matter,  two  articles  which  appeared  originally  in  tho 
Nineteenth  Century  some  years  ago  on  the  Wish  to  Believe 
(London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  <fc  Co.)  as  a  necessary  condition 
and  guarantee  of  sound  judgment  in  weighing  the  evidence  of 
religious  truth.  And  we  think  he  is  well  advised  in  doing-  so, 
though  -we  aro  not  prepured  to  accept  his  ingenious  and  at 
first  sight  paradoxical  thesis,  at  least  without  much  qualification, 
in  the  shape  in  which  ho  bas  stated  it.  We  say  at  first  sight 
paradoxical,  for  tho  seeming  paradox  nppears  to  us  to  bo  in 
one  sense  quite  true,  and  our  dillerence  with  the  writer  is  perhaps 
more  of  expression  than  of  idea,  but  there  is  certainly  in  his  way 
of  propounding  his  view  a  frequent  confusion  of  language,  and 
perhaps  some  confusidti  of  thought.  His  earliest  statement  of  tho 
case  is  opeu  to  this  ambiguity  when  he  tells  us  that,  “  if  there  is 
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no  wish  to  believe,  considering  the  difficulties  with  which 
every  form  of  belief  is  beset,  it  seems  plain  that  there  will  be 
no  motive  force  sufficient  to  arouse  the  mind  to  active  inquiry 
from  the  negative  state,  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  but 
remains  passive,  confessing  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  riddle 
and  a  puzzle.”  Now  what  is  here  meant  by  a  “  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  ”?  Does  it  mean,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  many  pas¬ 
sages,  a  -wish  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  particular  religion 
under  review — say  Christianity  or  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  it, 
to  take  Mr.  Ward’s  instance — or  a  wish  to  tind  some  sure  basis  of 
religious  truth  rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  a  chronic  state  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  anything,  as  to  all  matters 
beyond  the  range  of  sensible  observation  or  scientific  proof?  It  is 
spoken  of  a  few  pages  further  on — the  italics  are  our  own — as 
“  the  strong  wish  of  an  earnest  man  to  believe  in  something  of  vast 
importance  to  himself,”  and  again  we  are  told  that  there  can  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  faith  “without  individual  earnestness  and 
certain  moral  qualities  and  habits  in  the  individual .”  And  we  hear 
elsewhere  of  “  the  necessity  of  being  in  earnest,”  and  of  “  an  active 
interest  and  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  conclusion  to  which  ” 
the  evidence  before  us  “  points,  and  a  certain  amount  of  emotional 
sympathy  with  it.”  And  other  passages  might  be  quoted  to  the 
same  effect.  Now  all  this  we  take  to  be  quite  true,  for  reasons 
to  be  noticed  presently ;  indeed,  it  comes  very  much  to  Bishop 
Butler’s  contention,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Analogy , 
where  he  insists  that  “common  men,  were  they  as  much  in 
earnest  about  religion  as  about  their  temporal  affairs,  are  capable 
of  being  convinced  upon  real  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  who 
governs  the  world  ”  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  apply  his  argument 
to  the  evidences  for  the  Christian  Revelation.  But  this  re¬ 
quirement  of  moral  earnestness  in  the  inquirer,  and  a  certain 
internal  sympathy,  unconscious  it  may  be,  with  the  religion  he 
is  inquiring  into,  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  a  con¬ 
scious  “wish  to  believe”  it.  And  before  explaining  how  far,  if 
we  rightly  apprehend  him,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ward,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  why  his  thesis,  understood  in  the  latter  sense, 
appears  to  us  open  to  exception.  We  must  premise  that  the 
method  adopted  of  discussion  by  dialogue,  if  it  lias  its  advantages, 
has  its  disadvantages  also,  one  of  the  most  obvious  being  that  it 
is  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  the  author  means  to  commit 
himself  to  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  dialogue  is  triangular,  and  “  Darlington,”  the  sceptic,  is 
opposed  by  two  advocates  of  Christian  belief,  “  Ashley  ”  and 
“  Walton,”  whose  lines  of  argument  do  not  always  coincide. 

It  is  then  laid  down  distinctly  over  and  over  again  that  a 
keen  wish  to  believe  it  is  not  only  a  necessary  condition  for 
appreciating  truth,  but  offers  the  best  security  for  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  the  evidence  alleged  for  it ;  it  makes 
a  man  “  slower  and  not  quicker  in  believing”  what  he  is  so 
anxious  to  believe  that  he  cannot  help  fearing  it  may  be  “  too 
good  to  be  true.”  Mr.  Ward  cites  in  illustration  of  this  the 
example  of  an  Anglican  friend  of  his  own  who,  when  studying 
the  case  of  Pope  Ilonorius,  as  matter  of  historical  interest 
only,  thought  the  ordinary  “  Catholic  answer  ”  to  the  charge 
of  heresy  brought  against  him  sufficient,  but  when  afterwards 
he  wanted  himself  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  had  this  question 
to  consider  as  a  practical  difficulty,  he  thought  the  answer — 
which  he  wished  to  be  able  to  accept— insufficient,  and  had  to 
inquire  further,  till  he  eventually  found  a  more  satisfactory  reply. 
As  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  details,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  first  or  second  thoughts  of  the  inquirer  were  most 
reliable,  but  Mr.  Ward  may  remember  that  a  learned  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  who  is  also  a  convert,  Mr.  Renouf,  has  published  a 
treatise  to  show  that  all  infallibilist  explanations  of  the  case  of 
Honorius  are  equally  worthless.  Be  that  as  it  may,  will  Mr. 
Ward  dispute  that  many  minds  are  strongly  attracted  towards 
Rome,  and  thereby  indisposed  to  a  critical  sifting  of  objections, 
by  e.g.  the  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  or  a  yearning  for  the  peace  of  the  confessional,  or  a 
feeling — like  that  of  the  late  author  of  Mores  Catholici — that  it  is 
the  proper  religion  of  a  gentleman,  or  even  sometimes  by  a  love 
for  splendid  and  imposing  ceremonial  ?  Of  course  a  man  of  the 
highest  mental  and  moral  calibre  will  resist  the  force  of  such 
subsidiary  attractions  until  he  has  fully  satisfied  himself  on  the 
antecedent  question  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Ward 
speaks  of  the  wish  for  a  belief,  “  the  whole  value  of  which  is  felt 
to  consist  in  its  truth.”  But  is  it  not  rather  by  controlling  than 
by  indulging  the  ardour  of  his  wish  that  the  inquirer  will  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point  ?  There  is  surely  much  force  in  a  remark 
of  Coleridge’s  that  he  “  had  known  many,  especially  women, 
love  the  good  for  the  good’s  sake,  but  very  few  indeed,  and 
scarcely  one  woman,  love  the  truth  for  the  truth’s  sake.”  To 
take  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  own  illustrations,  if  “  there  was  at  least 
as  much  of  the  wish  not  to  believe  about  Hume  as  of  the 
wish  to  believe  in  Johnson  ” — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  so — this  may  discredit  the  intellectual  value  of 
Hume’s  infidelity,  but  it  must  also  so  far  detract  from  the 
argumentative  value  of  Johnson's  faith.  Let  us  take  another 
illustration,  not  strictly  theological,  from  the  belief  in  ghosts. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is  indeed  a  future  life,  the  apparition 
of  departed  spirits  is  not  in  itself  inconceivable,  though  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  will  occur,  while  if  there  be  no  future  life  it 
is  absolutely  inconceivable ;  on  the  other  hand,  after  discounting 
a  vast  amount  of  manifest  folly  or  imposture,  we  still  have  a 
residuum  of  ghost  stories  for  which  a  good  deal  of  plausible  testi¬ 


mony  may  be  adduced.  Now  is  it  not  certain  that  many — of 
course  not  all — believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  will  be 
influenced  in  their  appreciation  of  this  testimony  by  the  wish  to 
believe  what  appears  to  them  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  while  those  who  reject  it  will  naturally  desire  to  discredit 
any  such  evidence  ?  There  is  an  instance  actually  mentioned  in 
Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  and  it  does  not  sound  like  an  exceptional 
one,  of  a  man  who  said  that  “  he  wished  to  believe  these  stories 
true,  thinking  that  they  constituted  a  useful  subsidiary  testimony 
of  another  state  of  existence.”  Mr.  Ward  himself  tells  a  story 
to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  spurious  and  superhcial 
belief,  where  “  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,”  and  the  genuine 
faith  which  would  be  all  the  more  surely  tested  and  grounded  for 
being  preceded  by  a  wish  to  believe.  And  he  evidently  attaches 
some  importance  to  it,  for  he  tells  us  in  a  note  that  a  friend  has 
objected  to  the  illustration  as  irrelevant,  but  he  nevertheless 
retains  it.  To  us  too  it  appears  something  more  than  irrelevant, 
though  not  at  all  from  the  rather  captious  reason  urged  by  the 
friendly  critic.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Here  are  two  pictures.  First  take  some  lazy,  comfort-loving,  and  selfish 
man.  He  is  walking  with  a  companion  on  a  sea  beach.  .No  one  is  visible 
near  him.  Suddenly  he  hears  what  he  takes  to  be  the  shriek  of  a  drowning 
man,  beyond  some  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  beach.  His  companion  thinks  it 
is  only  children  at  play.  The  rocks  are  hard  to  climb,  and  at  some  distance 
off.  The  man  is  readily  persuaded  that  it  is  only  children  at  play,  and  that 
there  is  no  call  on  him  to  climb  the  rocks,  or  assist  anybody.  There  is  one 
attitude  of  mind — one  picture.  Now  for  another.  An  affectionate  mother 
is  placed  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  my  lazy  man.  She  thinks 
she  recognizes  in  the  shriek  her  son’s  voice.  Her  companion  says  it  is  only 
children  at  play  ;  but  this  dues  not  satisfy  her.  She  entreats  him  to  help 
her  to  climb  the  rocks,  and  they  arrive  just  in  time  to  rescue  her  son — for 
it  is  her  son — from  drowning.  Now  surely  you  won’t  deny  that  the  mother 
would  be  far  more  desirous  to  be  convinced  that  her  son  was  not  drowning 
than  the  lazy  man  in  the  parallel  case  ;  yet  her  wish,  far  from  making  her 
believe  it,  only  makes  her  take  all  the  more  pains  to  satisfy  herself  as  to 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Genuine  conviction  that  the  fact  is  really  as  she 
hoped  is  what  she  wants  ;  and  wishing  for  it  doesn’t  help  her  a  bit  to  get 
it.  Our  other  friend,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  really  and  truly  anxious  to 
ascertain  til e  fact.  He  wished  to  banish  an  unpleasant  idea  from  his  mind. 
I  don’t  think  he  was  truly  or  deeply  convinced  that  there  was  no  call  on 
him  to  climb  the  rocks.  He  was  not  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  there 
was  no  call  ;  he  only  cared  to  think  that  there  was  none. 

No  doubt  the  wish  of  “  the  selfish  man  ”  to  be  spared  trouble 
sufficiently  explains  his  believing  not  only  without  evidence  but 
against  it,  and  his  case  must  be  considered  a  typical  one.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  force  in  the  criticism  that  the  conduct  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  mother  is  not  apposite,  because  it  is  simply  an  example  of 
“  maternal  instinct.”  Mr.  Ward  replies  fairly  enough,  that  if  we  sub¬ 
stitute  an  affectionate  friend  for  the  mother,  the  point  of  the  story 
remains  untouched.  The  real  objection  is  that  the  refusal  of  the 
mother  (or  the  friend)  to  believe  that  the  cry  is  not  the  drowning 
boy's  does  not  arise  from  the  intensity  of  her  wish  to  believe  in 
the  boy’s  safety  but  from  the  far  stronger  wish,  which  crosses  it, 
to  save  him  from  deadly  peril,  and  her  belief,  based  on  independent 
and  very  sufficient  grounds,  that  it  needs  all  her  promptest  care 
and  energy  to  save  him.  The  story  shows  at  most  that  a  wish  to 
adopt  a  pleasant  conviction,  fraught  if  false  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  is  not  proof  against  very  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  This  is  no  parallel  at  all  to  the  wish  to  believe  in  a 
particular  religion,  unless  its  acceptance  involves  heavy  sacrifices, 
as  was  generally  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  conversion  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  then  no  doubt  the  faith  of  the  convert  does  gain 
moral  weight  from  his  having  to  count  the  cost ;  but  that  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  condition  altogether  into  the  discussion. 

And  now  that  we  have  explained  why  we  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Ward's  view  about  the  effects  of  a  wish  to  believe  in  the  form  in 
which  he  has  stated  it,  we  may  add  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
underlying  principle  of  his  argument,  in  which  we  do  entirely 
concur.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  method  of 
inquiry  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  and  that  applicable  to  the  demonstrations  of  mathematical 
or  physical  science.  Both  the  nature  of  the  evidence  differs  and 
the  relation  of  the  result  to  the  inquirer’s  mind.  And  hence  a 
great  master  of  Christian  Apologetics  observes  that  “  the  fact  of 
revelation  is  demonstrably  true  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  therefore  true 
irresistibly;  else  how  conies  it  to  be  resisted?  ”  No  rational  being 
furnished  with  the  proper  information  thinks  of  resisting  the 
evidence  for  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  rule  of  three,  or  disputes 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
But  on  moral  and  religious  questions  men  of  equal  intelligence  and 
culture  differ  widely  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Ward 
indeed  speaks  sometimes  as  if  he  considered  his  principle  equally 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  subject-matter.  He  thinks  it  “  plainly 
true  ”  for  instance  that  a  wish  to  believe  is  “  the  reasonable  atti¬ 
tude  in  physical  discovery,”  and  sees  “  no  reason  to  limit  it  to  that 
one  brauch.”  We  should  have  imagined  on  the  contrary  that  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  wish  was  very  likely  to  lead  an  explorer  of 
physical  science  to  mistake  a  mere  working  hypothesis  for  a 
demonstrated  fact,  and  we  suspect  it  has  often  actually  had  that 
effect.  But  we  fully  admit  that  “  when  arguments  are  stated 
most  explicitly  there  is  a  presonal  element  in  their  full  appre¬ 
hension,”  if  the  statement  is  limited  to  cases  of  moral  as  distinct 
from  scientific  evidence.  In  such  investigations  there  is  need  of 
what  our  author  well  calls  “  a  certain  amount  of  emotional  sym¬ 
pathy.”  And  hence,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  whereas  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  are,  to  a  great  extent,  common  property,  the  people 
who  are  convinced  by  them  are  those  who  have  what  is  called 
religious  minds.”  The  remark  has  of  course  been  frequently  and 
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quite  justly  made  in  regard  to  the  early  Christian  converts,  and  it 
explains  the  oft-quoted  phrase  of  Tertullian  about  “  the  testimony 
of  a  soul  naturally  Christian.”  The  sceptic  will  inevitably  turn  it 
into  a  ground  of  ridicule  or  objection,  as  though  it  showed  that, 
as  Hume  sneeringly  puts  it,  “  our  holy  faith  does  not  rest  upon 
reason”;  but  his  ridicule  is  misplaced.  Granting  for  argument’s 
sake  that  Christianity  is  true — and  it  would  be  begging  the 
question  to  assume  the  contrary — it  could  not  be  otherwise.  °  Just 
as  men  of  genius  even,  who  are  destitute  of  imagination,  are 
unable,  whether  in  real  life  or  in  history,  to  appreciate  a  character 
out  of  harmony  with  their  own,  and  will  often  thoroughly  mis¬ 
understand  it — as  is  conspicuously  exemplified  in  Macaulay’s 
estimate  of  Johnson — so  will  an  inquirer  who  lias  no  svmpatky 
with  the  teachings  of  Christianity  or  the  character  of  its  Founder 
be  incapable  from  moral  repugnance  of  apprehending  the  real  force 
of  the  evidence,  which  finds  no  response  in  his  own  moral  nature ; 
and  this  e.v  hypothesi  not  because  the  evidence  is  bad,  but  because 
his  own  moral  nature  is  defective.  We  have  spoken  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  but  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  other  ethical  or 
religious  systems — say  Buddhism — which,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  truth  they  contain,  will  attract  those  whose 
minds  are  most  readily  receptive  of  truth.  To  say  this  is  not  to 
say  what  Hume  really  meant — that  religion  and  reason  are 
mutually  opposed  to  one  another,  but  rather  that  “  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  ’  comprised  in  a  syllogism 
or  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  that  different  subjects  require  a 
divei  se  method  of  treatment.  Jn  the  poet’s  words,  ((  we  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  and  love,’  not  by  abstract  reason  only,  and,  while 
purely  intellectual  discussion  belongs  to  the  pure  intellect,  there  are 
questions  which  have  a  wider  than  purely  intellectual  bearing, 
and  therefore  depend  on  more  general  considerations.  It  has  been 
will  observed  by  Bishop  Temple  that  “  the  antagonism  between 
science  and  revelation  arises  much  more  from  a  difference  of  spirit 
end  temper  in  the  students  of  each  than  from  any  inherent  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  two.”  The  obligation  of  filial  piety  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  demonstrate,  but  plausible  objections  may  be  started,  and 
the  argument  will  fail  to  convince  the  mind  of  “  an  unnatural 
son.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  on  a  Scriptural  disquisi¬ 
tion,  or  it  might  easily  enough  be  shown  that  the  New  Testament 
invariably  appeals  to  the  kind  of  evidence  we  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate ;  “  an  honest  and  good  heart  ”  is  no  needful  or  even 
helpful  qualification  for  the  study  of  Aldrich’s  Logic,  and  the 
Scripture  miracles  are  expressly  represented  as  wrought  for  the 
benefit  of  those  only  who  were  predisposed  to  faith.  But  on  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  we  cannot  linger.  Mr.  Ward  has  done  good 
service  in  calling  attention  to  an  important  side  of  Christian 
Apologetics,  too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  though  his  method  of  expres- 
3-on  appears  to  us  somewhat  inexact. 


RECENT  RUBAIYAT. 

(Omar’s  Giiost  to  his  new  Translators.) 

r\0\»  N  in  the  Grave  the  dead  Men  drink  no  more, 
Alas !  nor  e’er  ajar  is  here  a  Boor, 

And  overbaked,  my  Brother,  is  the  Clay, 

W  herein  the  amber  wine  we  used  to  pour  ! 

.Nay  here,  among  the  duskv  Groves  of  Death, 

There  comes  no  Moon  the  Dusk  that  lightened, 

And  here  the  Nightingale  hath  Naught  to  say, 

And  here  the  Rose  hath  lost  her  scented  Breath ! 

e  were  the  Blossom  blowing  on  the  Tree 
And  now  the  Dust  about  the  Roots  are  We, 

And  seldom  cometh  now  a  kindly  Soul 
To  drench  the  thirsty  Lips  of  Thee  and  Me  ! 

About  the  old  Mahogany  they  sit, 

Our  Eriends,  and  dream  themselves  the  Mouth  of  Wit. 

Doth  One  remember  us  and  spill  the  Bowl, 

For  U3  beneath  the  Daisies  ?  Out  on  It ! 

Alas !  were  W e  alive,  and  Thev  were  dead, 

A  kind  Libation  to  their  Dust'l’d  shed ; 

We  are  the  white,  that  were  the  purple  Rose, 

I  heir  Burgundy  might  lend  us  of  its  red. 

Suppose  I  sent  them  up  a  Telegram, 

Much  would  they  care  for  Omar,  called  Khayyam? 

Nay  ou,  that  might  be  more  polite,  you  doze, 

As  I  were  boring  you— perchance  I  am  ? 

When  once  one  gets  the  Hang  of  it,  I  think 
'That  rhyming  is  as  easy  as  to  drink. 

Alas !  give  Me  the  Cup,  and  spare  the  Pen ; 

Alas !  give  me  the  Wine,  and  take  the  Ink ! 

I  ranslating  and  translating  me  they  go, 

Philologists  and  Women,  even  so, 
l’itzgerald,  Thou  alone  of  later  Men, 

Who  try  the  Trick,  the  Trick  didst  really  know  ! 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  SEABURY.* 

TAR.  BEARDSLEY  is  emphatically  the  first  of  living 
j  authorities  upon  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut0, 
and  upon  the  life  ot  the  remarkable  man  who  began  the  series  of 
American  bishops.  As  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  “ full  writer  ”  to 
be  what  is  called  “  readable,”  we  have  to  tolerate  the  author's 
somewhat  heavy  manner  for  the  sake  of  his  solidity  and 
thoroughness.  A  Bacon  or  a  Pascal  can  be  at  the  same  time 
light  in  manner  and  weighty  in  matter ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  that  a  Bacon  or  a  Pascal  could  have  united  these  two 
characteristics  in  the  construction  of  a  biography.  The  biographer 
has  to  choose  between  satisfying  two  very  different  s°orts  of 
leaders  those  who  want  knowledge  and  those  who  want  arnuse- 
ment.  He  cannot  satisfy  both.  The  latter  ask  for  “  picturesque- 
ness*  j  e  sor^  biography  which  they  demand  can  never  be 
supplied  by  a  pioneer  who  has  spent  yearn  of  labour  and  research 
upon  his  subject,  as  Dr.  Beardsley  has ;  but  it  is  left  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  one  ot  those  free-and-easy  literary  gleaners  whom  pub¬ 
lishers  send  out  upon  the  trail  of  the  man  of  research  and  work, 
and  who  skim,  trim,  hack,  and  appropriate  his  labours.  There 
will  doubtless  be  plenty  of  “picturesque”  and  “readable” 
memoirs  of  Bishop  Seabury  in  “Lives  of  American  Churchmen,” 
or  some_  other  similarly  named  compilation.  But  they  will  all 
have  to  norrow  from  Dr.  Beardsley,  and  we  hope  that  the  iourney- 
men  of  the  modern  Grub  Street,  English  or  American,  will  have 
grace  to  own  their  debts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  noble  and  romantic  story  of 
Bishop  Seabury,  as  the  successive  editions  ol  Dr.  Beardsley’s  prior 
Lile  and  Correspondence  ”  of  the  first  American  prelate  have 
made  it  well  known.  The  author  describes  the  present  book  as  au 
abridgment  of  the  earlier  work.  The  suggestion  of  abridging 
can  seldom  be  a  welcome  one  to  the  constructor  of  a  solid  work 
It  has  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  time  to  collect  and  shape  his 
stones,  and  fit  each  into  its  proper  place,  that  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  be  unwilling  to  omit  any  one  of  them  when  he  repeats  his  work 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  .  Dr.  Beardsleys  conception  of  th?  process  of 
abridging  is  characteristic,  for  his  abridgment  covers  nearly  four 
hundred  closely-printed  pages.  We  canrot  grumble  at  the  author 
Ur  giving  so  much  space  to  Colonial  politics.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  the  first  American  bishop  unless  we  knew  him 
in  his  earlier  character  as  a  politician.  Anglican  politics  and  Ano-Iican 
Ghurchmaiiship  were  as  inseparable  in  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  the 
electors  of  Seabury  in  1 7S3,  as  they  bad  been  a  century  earlier  upon 
our  side  oi  the  Atlantic  in  such  Churchmen  as  Sancroft  and  Ken.  The 
lu  1-Jength  picture  of  the  sturdy  and  pious  American  loyalist  and 
Lhuichmau  who  was  upholding  in  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  masculine  Anglican  traditions  which  were  then  growin  o • 
dim  in  the  mother-country  is  a  rarity  in  English  literature.  The 
heroes  and  eonlessors  of  lost  causes  rarely  get  their  due  share  of 
laurels,  tor  there  are  few  who  care  to  seek  them  out  and  crown 
them.  11  Dr.  Seabury  s  consecration  as  the  first  American  Bishop 
had  not  brought  him  to  the  front  as  the  leader  of  a  new  and 
promising  cause,  Englishmen  would  Lave  known  little  of  the 
courage,  endurance,  and  sufferings  of  the  clerical  loyalists  in 
America.  Dr.  Beardsley’s  book  gives  plentiful  evidence  that 
Seabury  was  a  type  and  representative  of  the  clergy  who  elected 
him  and  sent  him  across  the  seas  for  consecration.  The  author 
has  reprinted  at  full  length  every  document  of  historical  import¬ 
ance-such  as  the  long  and  touching  appeals  of  the  bishopless 
clergj  ot  America  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Seabury  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  the’ 
Concordat  between  the  Scottish  Bishops  aud  the  first  American 
Bishop,  so  fateful  in  the  liturgical  development  of  the  American 
Church,  i  he  English  prelates  little  dreamed  that  by  their  re- 
lusal  to  consecrate  Seabury  they  were  indirectly  substituting  the 
Scottish  for  tho  English  Eucharistic  office  in  tho  United  sfates. 

It  is  a  pity,  as  the  abridgment  is  especially  intended  for  English 
use,  that  Dr.  Beardsley  has  not  spent  the  same  detailed  research 
upon  the  English  portion  of  the  background  of  his  subject  as  be  has 
spent  upon  its  American  portion.  It  is  only  by  comparing  Seabury 
with  the  ablest  oi  his  contemporaries  in  England  that  we  can 
l  ightly  appreciate  him  as  a  man,  a  theologian,  and  a  prelate.  Dr 
Beardsley  might  have  shown— notwithstanding  the  corrupt  tradi¬ 
tion  oi  present-day  Liberationism  as  to  the  invariable  attitude  of 
the  spiritual  peers  toward  Dissent— that  there  were  members  of 
the  contemporary  English  episcopate  who  were  much  more  tender 
ot  the  wrongs  and  susceptibilities  of  Dissenters  than  of  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  their  own  fellow-Churclimen  in  America  bad  to 
endure  from  the  Dissenters.  Dr.  Seabury,  like  bis  father  before 
him,  and  so  many  of  the  American  clergy,  was  a  missionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Rropngation  of  the  Gospel.  His  sober  and  modest 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  S.P.G.  in  England  have  been  valuable 
aids  to  Dr.  Beardsley  in  the  construction  of  his  biography.  Tho 
letters  of  1777,  written  during  the  civil  war,  report  the  calamities  of 
the  mission-clergy,  and  the  untimely  death  of  two  of  them  in  their 
zealous  attempts  to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  Seabury 
himself,  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  was  a  marked  and  hunted  man  ; 
fie  had  to  practise  physic,  which  ho  had  studied  in  Edinburgh  on 
Ins  brat  visit  to  Europe,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  baptizing  and 

°{,  Samuel  Seabury,  I).D.,  fir.t  Bis/.np  of  Connecticut. 

By  L.  Edwards  Beardsley,  D.D.,  LL.D.  J.  Bodges.  i884. 
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preaching  as  he  was  able,  like  the  confessors  of  the  primitive 
Church.  At  such  a  time,  in  this  very  year  1 777?  Richard  Watson, 
the  famous  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  then  holding  the  Regius  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  took  occasion  to  write  to  Baron 
Maseres  “  that  the  Government  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  ”  had  “  set  an  example,  I  had  almost  said  of  justice,  in  the 
disposal  of  the  public  wealth  for  the  maintenance  ot  the  ministers 
of  religion,  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  Christian  States;  and 
their  moderation  ought  to  cover  the  sticklers  amongst  ourselves 
for  American  episcopacy  with  contrition  and  confusion.  ’  Dr. 
Watson,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  himself  “a  minister,” _  as 
he  put  it,  “  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.”  This  sedulous  preferment-hunter  and  champion  of  Dis¬ 
senters  at  home  and  abroad  doubtless  knew  of  the  pathetic  letters 
sent  home  by  the  distressed  and  ruined  missionaries  of  the 
Society;  but  he  made  it  a  boast,  in  this  same  year,  that  he 
had  hitherto  “resolutely  refused  contributing  anything  towards 
the  support  of  the  Society,  because  I  always  believed  that  its 
missionaries  were  more  zealous  in  proselyting  Dissenters  to 
episcopacy  than  in  converting  heathens  to  Christianity.  ’  It 
happens  that  the  first  powerful  impulse  to  episcopacy  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist  colony  of  Connecticut  sprang  up  amongst  the 
Congregationalists  themselves,  when  Cutler,  the  scholarly  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  rector  of  Yale  College,  and  the  principal  tutors,  in 
the  course  of  their  study  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  felt  themselves 
bound  to  conform  to  the  Church.  Dr.  Seabury’s  father  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  Congregationalist  preacher ;  and  it  is  no  small  testimony  to 
the  unselfish  earnestness  of  the  convert  to  Episcopacy  that  he 
resigned  his  post  and  prospects  as  a  preacher  of  the  favoured 
religion  of  the  colony,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  holy  orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  returned  to  Connecticut  as  the 
humble  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year.  The  Independents,  who  were 
in  command  at  Yale  College,  insisted  upon  conformity  to  Con¬ 
gregationalism  ;  although  the  famous  American  College  received 
large  contributions  from  Churchmen,  no  student  was  allowed  to 
go  to  “  episcopal  ”  worship. 

Dr.  Beardsley  would  have  added  to  the  completeness  of  his 
picture  if  he  had  given  some  account  of  the  English  archbishops 
and  bishops  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  American 
clergy.  “The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury”  and  “the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York”  are  nothing  but  titles  in  his  book.  A  student 
can  of  course  find  out  for  himself,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  and  has 
the  means  within  reach,  what  were  the  names,  and  what  the  cha¬ 
racters,  of  the  two  wealthy  and  powerful  archbishops  who  drove 
Dr.  Seabury  in  1784  to  apply  to  the  poor  Bishops  of  Scotland. 
But  the  readers  for  whom  this  abridgment  is  compiled  may 
justly  complain  that  such  a  search  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
them.  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  whom  Bishop  Watson  described 
as  a  “  wife-ridden  ”  prelate  of  paltry  abilities  and  wrong-headed 
politics,  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  1783,  and  Dr.  Seabury  arrived 
in  London  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  same  year.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  intended  for  Archbishop  Cornwallis. 
The  King  first  urged  Bishop  Hurd  and  afterwards  Bishop 
Lowth  to  accept  the  primacy.  The  former  has  himself  told 
us  why  he  refused  it.  It  is  said  that  both  prelates  were  asked 
by  George  III.  which  of  the  bishops  they  regarded  as  the  fittest 
man  for  the  primacy,  and  that  each,  without  any  previous 
consultation  of  the  other,  advised  the  King  to  nominate  Dr. 
John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Archbishop  Moore  was,  therefore, 
new  to  his  seat  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  eager  appeal  of 
the  American  clergy.  The  new  Primate  was  the  son  of  a 
Gloucester  butcher;  he  owed  his  promotion  to  prudence;  as  a 
cautious  politician,  he  feared  to  commit  himself.  Dr.  Seabury  un¬ 
consciously  drew  a  life-like  portrait  of  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
Connecticut  clergy,  describing  his  unsatisfactory  interview  with 
Archbishop  Moore,  and  his  intention  of  setting  forth  at  once  for 
York  to  plead  with  Archbishop  Markham.  The  Northern  Primate, 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  equally  prudent ;  he  had  been  so 
successful  an  educator  that  he  was  chosen  preceptor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  he  was  an  amiable 
and  fascinating  man  ;  he  died  enormously  wealthy.  By  his  “  pru¬ 
dence,”  as  Nichols  said,  Archbishop  Markham  was  able  to  be¬ 
queath  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  his  kindred.  He  was 
indeed  reputed  to  have  a  sympathetic  point  of  contact  with 
the  politics  of  Seabury,  of  his  Scottish  consecrators,  and  of  the 
Non-jurors.  He  printed  nothing  but  two  sermons,  and  one  of 
these  was  a  discourse  for  the  great  Jacobite  Saint’s  day,  January 
30th.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to  allow  the  politics  of  the  closet 
to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  actual  life.  When  Seabury 
frankly  told  him  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Scotland,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  exclaimed,  “  Why,  Dr.  Seabury !  do  you  not  know  that 
these  Scottish  bishops  are  Jacobites?”  “Yes,  my  Lord,”  an¬ 
swered  the  American,  “  and,  if  report  speaks  true,  your  Grape’s  non- 
juring  principles  are  the  brightest  jewel  in  your  Grace’s  mitre.”  It 
was  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the  son  of 
the  great  bishop  and  philosopher,  that  Seabury  applied  at  last  to 
the  Scottish  prelates.  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
Seabury  centenary,  absurdly  claims  for  the  consecration  ot  Sea¬ 
bury  by  the  Scottish  prelates  “  the  understood  approval  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cornwallis,”  who  had  died  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
application  was  made. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  BEASTS.* 

CHAMPFLEURY’S  celebrated  cat-book  (it  is  unnecessary,  or 
at  least  contrary  to  French  practice,  to  give  the  “  M.”  to  this 
agreeable  writer)  has  been  long  enough  celebrated  to  make  it 
rather  surprising  that  nobody  should  have  translated  it  into  Eng¬ 
lish  before  Mrs.  Cashel  Idoey.  It  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  her 
that  she  has  done  the  translation,  and  has  added  thereto  extracts 
and  annotations  from  other  books,  including  the  Menagerie  intime 
and  the  awful  story  of  “  As-tu  dejeune,  Jacquot?  ”  The  present 
reviewer  happened  to  be  witness  not  many  months  ago  of  a  cat- 
and-parrot  scene  less  eloquent  vocally,  but  even  more  glorious  to 
the  parrot.  A  green  parrot,  who  was  allowed  the  run  of  a  London 
garden,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  climb  a  tree,  to  get  on  the 
dividing-wall  of  that  and  other  gardens,  and  to  make  voyages  of 
exploration.  He  had  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  brick  wall  was 
surmounted  by  a  green  trellis,  and  he  perched  himself  on  this, 
occasionally  exclaiming  “Mother!”  in  a  heartrending  tone. 
Now  the  garden  which  he  thus  dominated  was  inhabited  by 
a  red  tom-cat  of  decided  character,  who  apparently  took 
this  as  a  challenge.  He  quickly  mounted  the  wall  and 
the  trellis,  and  began  hostile  approaches  in  form.  The  scene 
was  too  interesting  to  be  interrupted  prematurely,  like  that 
between  Mme.  Theophile  and  the  “Green  Chicken,”  but  the 
household  of  the  red  cat  promptly  armed  themselves  with 
weapons,  and  attained  a  point  of  vantage  whence  they  could  pro¬ 
tect  the  bird,  who,  though  a  stranger,  was  known  and  appreciated. 
But  the  parrot  had  in  its  “  Moi  ”  as  sufficient  a  resource  as  Medea 
herself.  For  a  time  it  paid  no  apparent  attention  to  the  cat,  but 
gazed  into  vacancy,  ejaculating  “  Mother  !  ”  Exactly  as  the  cat 
crouched  for  a  spring  at  a  foot  or  two  distance,  and  as  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  wondering  whether  brooms  ought  to  come  into  play, 
the  parrot  made  a  half  face  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  rose  on 
its  heels  like  a  cock,  ilapped  its  wings  also  chanticleer-fashion,  and 
pounced  on  the  cat  with  wings  and  beak.  It  did  it  no  harm 
beyond  a  decided  buffet,  but  the  cat  was  so  completely  bewildered 
that  it  nearly  fell  off  the  trellis  and  shuffled  back  several  feet, 
while  the  parrot  contemplated  it  with  the  air  of  a  natural  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  again  cried  “  Mother  !  ”  At  this  point  the  cat,  com¬ 
pletely  beaten,  was  picked  off  the  wall  by  a  benevolent  cook,  and 
retired  to  ruminate  on  the  unsportsmanlike  oddities  of  “green 
chickens.”  There  is  a  Roland  for  Theo's  and  Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey’s 
Oliver. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  something  lost  in  a  translation 
of  a  writer  so  pleasant  in  his  own  language  as  Champfleury.  _  But 
there  is  not  too  much  lost  in  this  translation,  and  the  book  itself 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  chief  books,  if  not  the  chief  book, 
on  its  subject.  The  author  has  been  a  little  desultory,  no  doubt ; 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  in  the  serious  charge 
which  we  have  seen  brought  against  him,  that  his  knowledge  of 
classical  references  to  cats  is  not  exhaustive,  and  that  he  has  not 
treated  the  question  whether  the  Greek  and  Roman  cat  was  a 
cat  at  all,  and  was  not  rather  a  weasel  or  marten,  with  scientific 
completeness.  These  things  granted,  it  remains  that  the  subject 
of  cats  generally,  and  the  cats  of  great  men  and  the  cat  painters 
(at  least  Mind  and  Burbank— Champfleury  wrote  before  the 
celebrity  of  Lambert),  and  cat  language,  and  cattiana  generally, 
are  not'likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  treated  more  satisfactorily. 
Moreover,  Champfleury  is  almost  without  exception  sound  as  to 
the  great  heresies  connected  with  cats — their  want  of  personal 
affection,  and  so  forth.  Nearly  all  good  people  like  cats,  and  nearly 
all  bad  people  bully  them,  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions 
to  both  rules.  There  ought  to  be  good  people  enough  in  the 
merely  English-speaking  world  to  furnish  a  sufficient  audience  for 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

Mr.  Nicols’s  anecdotes  of  the  carnivora  deal,  of  course,  with 
many  other  beasts  besides  the  cat,  but  a  large  section  of  them  is 
devoted  to  pussies.  Mr.  Nicols  is  a  kind  of  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
lie  seems  to  be  fond  of  cats,  and  to  keep  them  ;  he  has  written 
beyond  comparison  the  best  protest  against  the  abominable  cruelty 
of  shutting  up  houses  and  letting  cats  take  care  of  themselves  that 
we  have  ever  read ;  and  he  has  evidently  observed  the  beast  with 
the  eye  of  a  naturalist.  But  he  is  still  to  some  extent  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  being  sceptical  as 
to  the  “  homing”  faculties  of  cats,  the  evidence  of  which  in  our 
own  experience  is  extremely  puzzling  and  contradictory ;  and  he 
may  well  quote  with  scorn  some  absurd  stories  which  attribute  to 
cats  rather  more  than  the  retrieving  intelligence  of  an  accomplished 
thought-reader.  But  it  is  simply  absurd  to  call  the  cat  “  an  un¬ 
reclaimed  savage.”  It  is  not  true  that  “  we  can  do  next  to 
nothing  for  it  in  sickness  ” ;  still  less  is  it  true  that  all  cats  are 
born  thieves — which,  though  Mr.  Nicols  does  not  state  it  so 
broadly,  he  evidently  holds.  What  is  true,  and  what  is  admitted 
by  all  reasonable  lovers  of  cats,  is  that  you  cannot  take  liberties 
with  them.  If  you  treat  a  cat  roughly,  it  will  scratch  ;  if  you 
starve  it,  it  will  steal ;  if  you  pay  no  attention  to  it.  it  will  pay  no 
attention  to  you.  If  there  are  people  who  think  the  worse  of  it 
therefor,  we  do  not. 

Cats,  however,  occupy  Mr.  Nicols  for  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
book,  which  is  occupied  in  a  desultory  but  very  agreeable  fashion 
with  observations  and  speculations  on  carnivora  of  the  most 
diverse  kind,  from  the  lion  to  the  mungoose.  By  the  way,  we 

*  The  Cal ,  Past  and  Present.  By  Champfleury.  Translated  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1885. 

Sketches  among  the  Carnivora.  By  Arthur  Nicols.  London:  Upcott 
Gill.  1885. 
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take  leave  to  protest  most  vigorously  against  the  conduct 
of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nicols,  who  set  a  mungoose  to  light  with  a  cobra 
after  hampering  the  mungoose's  movements  by  tying  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  round  it.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel  all  the  world  over ; 
and,  though  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a  good  light 
between  any  kind  of  beasts,  this  sort  of  haudicapping  in  matters 
of  life  and  death  is  as  unsportsmanlike  as  it  is  inhumane.  Against 
Mr.  Nicols  himself,  however,  we  have  nothing  on  this  score.  He 
has  hunted  all  sorts  of  beasts  in  Australia  and  South  America;  he 
seems  to  have  partaken  of  most  kinds  of  English  sport;  he  has 
exchanged  correspondence  witli  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  great 
naturalists;  and,  as  above  noticed,  he  seems  to  observe  with  great 
care  and,  on  the  whole,  with  great  intelligence  the  manners  and 
customs  of  domestic  animals.  Partly  at  second  and  partly  at  first 
hand,  therefore,  he  has  something  to  say  about  a  very  large 
number  of  beasts — wild,  captive,  and  tame.  By  far  the'  larger 
part  of  the  book,  however,  is  devoted  to  dogs,  of  which  useful  and 
respectable  animal  Mr.  Nicols  is  obviously  an  ardent  devotee.  He 
seems  to  have  shot  most  things  (including,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  a  black  fellow  in  Queensland)  over  one  or  other  of 
two  celebrated  animals,  Carlo  I.  and  Carlo  II.,  who  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  grandfather  and  grandson,  and 
were  unrivalled  at  sheep-minding,  retrieving,  house  and  tent 
protection,  and  dog  duties  generally.  We  do  not  dispute  anv 
of  Mr.  Nicols  s  dog  stories,  though  we  gather  from  some  remarks 
of  his  that  he  might  not  be  so  polite  towards  the  perfectly  true 
story  of  cats  bringing  birds  alive  and  unhurt  to  a  person  in  whom 
they  have  confidence  and  dropping  them  into  their  hands.  The 
dog  is  quite  capable  of  all  the  feats  which  Mr.  Nicols  records  of  the 
Carlos,  and  we  at  least  should  not  have  betted  against  his  retriever 
bringing  out  of  a  shrubbery  in  which,  it  was  known,  several  balls 
were  lying,  the  particular  one  which  his  master  had  just  handled 
and  thrown  in.  A  long  chapter  (Chapter  VI.)  on  the  intelligence 
of  dogs  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  kind  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no  mere  congeries  of  uncritical 
anecdotes,  but  exhibits  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
evidence  and  a  rational  determination  to  sift  as  well  as  to  collect. 
Mr.  Nicols  repeated  on  one  occasion  after  Mr.  Romanes  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  dogs  and  soap-bubbles,  and  found  that  while  his  dog 
exhibited  the  keenest  interest  in  them  before  he  saw  them  made, 
he  took  them  after  he  had  seen  his  master  make  them  as  pure 
matters  of  course.  The  chapter  before  this,  on  Rabies,  is  a  sensible 
treatment  ol  a  subject  on  which  much  rubbish  has  been  talked. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  with  Mr.  Nicols  that  rabies,  like 
some  complaints  to  which  man  is  more  directly  subject,  might  with 
an  intelligent  effort  be  entirely  stamped  out.  But,  as  in  those 
cases,  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  individuals  lew  a  terrible 
tax  on  the  community.  A  fact  which  Mr.  Nicols  mentions,  and 
which  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known,  is  that,  though  a  case  of 
rabies  has  never  occurred  in  Australia,  and  the  importation  of 
dogs  has  been  free  there,  it  is  now  prohibited.  Chapters  III.  and 
I\ .  deal  chiefly  with  the  capacities  of  the  dog  as  shepherd  and 
hunter,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  readable  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Nicols  was  apparently  a  stockman  both  in  Queensland  and  on 
the  River  Plate,  and  turned  his  opportunities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.  Ilis  notes  on  the  dingo  are  good.  In  mentioning  a  few 
remarks  on  different  breeds  of  dogs,  let  us  in  passing  congratulate 
Mr.  Nicols  on  doing  justice  to  the  bulldog. 

In  the  earlier  chapters,  which  are  miscellaneous,  the  bear 
flection  is  interesting,  though  less  so  than  it  would  have  been  if 
Mr.  Nicols  had  contributed  more  to  it  at  first  hand,  his  own 
anecdotes  being  always  told  with  a  rarely  appreciative  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  thinks,  however,  very  highly  of  bears  in  point  of 
brains,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  lie  is'  right.  But  is  it  not 
lather  hasty  to  say  that  the  white  bear  il  has  no  such  reputation 
for  ferocity  as  the  grizzly  ?  We  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  white  bear — delightlul  beast  as  bo  is  to  look  at — was,  even 
when  in  captivity  and  half  domesticated,  exceptionally  savage. 

M  ith  skunks  Mr.  Nicols  had  divers  brushes  in  America, 
and,  like  every  one  else,  came  off  very  much  the  worse  ;  and  he 
once  shot  a  puma.  1  his  last  feat  is  interesting,  because  Mr. 
Nicols,  who  came  upon  the  puma  unawares,  describes  it  as  about 
to  spring  on  him  when  he  shot  it— a  lucky  shot,  for  he  had 
nothing  with  him  but  a  smooth-bore  shot-gun.  Now,  most  puma 
hunters  say  that  the  beast,  unless  driven  to  bay.  will  rarely 
it  ever  attack  a  man.  Of  wolves  there  is  little  in  the  book,  and 
not  much  about  foxes,  though  Mr.  Niecls  seems  inclined  to  accept 
the  extraordinary  story  of  Reynard  finding  a  substitute  for 
Keatings  powder  in  a  river  and  a  bunch  of  moss.  Indeed,  the 
great  value  of  the  book  is  not  that  of  a  regular  trentise  on  the 
carnivora,  but  of  a  collection  ol  observations  at  first  hand,  or 
selected  with  careat  second  hand,  by  a  naturalist  in  the  best  sense. 

It  is  well  illustrated,  the  finest  of  the  plates  being  large  repro¬ 
ductions  of  masterly  drawings  by  Mr.  Nettloship. 


A  BATCH  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

•  The  Gold  Seekers  of  the  Sierras,  by  Joaquin  Miller 
•j  (London:  F.  Bordon  Hunt),  is  certainly  among  the  best 
of  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller’s  stories.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  tale 
was  originally  published  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  then  edited  by 
Mr.  Bret  llarto.  It  is  a  story  of  the  time  when  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  California ;  when  the  new  mania  caused  (as  in  this 
case)  many  homes  to  be  broken  up  and  many  family  ties  to  bo 


severed.  A  young  farmer  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  leaves  bis 
wife  and  child,  intending  to  return  in  a  year  with  his  fortune  made. 
But  the  mine  on  which  he  has  staked  his  hopes  proves  a  failure 
and,  as  time  passes,  his  money  comes  to  an  end,  aud  he  is  left 
without  even  the  means  to  return.  He  determines  to  conceal  his 
name,  and  is  known  iu  the  miners’  camp  as  ’49,  the  year  in  which 
he  first  came  out.  Eventually,  by  an  accident,  be  meets  his  wife 
and  child  when  lie  is  old  and  grey,  and  when  his  son,  whom  he 
left  a  baby,  is  a  young  man.  The  scenery  and  the  rough  mining 
life  are  realistically  drawn,  and  the  plot  is  interesting. 

Rutherford,  by  Edgar  Fawcett  (London:  F.  Bordon  Hunt).  In 
spite  of  the  light  and  sometimes  smart  conversations  with  which 
this  book  abounds,  it  contrives  to  be  dull.  It  is  a  novel  describing 
New  York  society  and  satirizing  the  love  for  aristocracy,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Knickerbocker  families.  The  hero,  Duane  Rutherford, 
has  lived  much  of  bis  life  in  Europe,  and  on  bis  return  to  bis 
native  land  falls  in  love  with  an  American  girl,  whom  be  bad 
met  abroad  (Constance  Calverley),  a  woman  devoted  to  Utopian 
projects  of  philanthropy.  Another  heroine,  her  cousin,  Adelaide 
A  an  Cortlandt,  bills  desperately  in  love  with  Rutherford,  and  is  glad 
enough  to  take  her  place  wbeu  Constance  refuses  him  on  account 
ol  his  want  of  sympathy  with  her  projects  for  regenerating  the 
world.  Adelaide  and  Rutherford  become  engaged,  and  he  and 
Constance  play  the  ungraceful  part  of  “  dog  iu  the  manger  ”  to  each 
other.  Constance,  although  she  refused  Rutherford  herself,  tries  to 
persuade  her  cousin,  Adelaide,  that  the  match  is  not  a  suitable  one, 
and  that  she  should  break  it  off.  I11  spite  of  her  endeavours,  how¬ 
ever,  Adelaide  and  Rutherfordare  married.  Eventually  Constance 
engages  herself  to  a  man  who  she  imagines  can  assist  her  in  her 
philanthropic  views.  I  he  Rutherfords  invite  them  to  dine. 
Duane  Rutherford  takes  Constance  in  to  dinner,  and  exhorts  her 
to  take  warning  by  him,  and  not  to  marry  without  love.  She 
breaks  her  engagement  and  her  lover’s  heart.  Adelaide  becomes 
the  victim  ol  an  intense  jealousy  0 1  her  husband.  They  cro  into 
the  country  for  the  summer,  and  she  invites  Constance  on  "a  visit. 
All  go  on  a  boating  excursion  on  the  lake.  The  boat  upsets. 
Rutherford  apparently  makes  no  effort  to  save  bis  wife.  Adelaide 
is  drowned  outright.  While  he  is  swimming  ashore  with 
Constance  he  tells  her  that  he  loves  her ;  and  she,  after  a  severe 
illness  caused  by  the  shock  and  exposure,  finally  dies. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Widow,  by  Edgar  Fawcett  (Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.),  is  a  stronger  book. 
A  young  American  girl,  Pauline  Van  Corlear,  marries  an  elderly 
rich,  roue,  named  Varick,  for  money  and  position.  After 
making  her  a  bad  husband,  be  dies  worn  out  with  vice  and  bad 
temper.  She  returns  to  New  York,  determined  to  create  a  salon 
of  only  clever  and  unfashionable  people,  and  to  escape  from  the 
conventionalities  of  her  own  clique.  On  the  steamer  returning  to 
America  she  meets  an  Irishman,  Ralph  Kindelon,  a  journalist  on 
the  staff  of  a.  paper  called  the  “  New  Y’ork  Asteroid.”  She 
confides  her  desire  to  form  a  circle  of  gifted  Bohemians  to  him. 
Lnder  his  guidance  Airs.  \  a riclc  soon  has  her  drawing-room  in 
Bond  Street  filled  with  adventurers  of  both  sexes.  Among  them 
aie  Mis.  Dares  and  her  daughter  Cora.  The  latter  is  privately 
engaged  to  Mr.  Kindelon,  but,  tempted  by  the  widow's  wealth,  bo 
throws  over  Miss  Dares  in  the  hope  of  marrying  Mrs.  Varick.  Tho 
latter  accidentally  overbears  a  conversation  between  her  lover 
and  Miss  Dares.  Her  eyes  are  opened,  and  she  breaks  off'  tho 
engagement.  Iler  enthusiasm  for  needy  adventurers  ceases,  and 
she  makes  up  her  mind  to  return  to  her  own  class.  Some  singular 
statements  as  to  human  nature  are  made  in  the  book.  Mrs.  Varick, 
lor  instance,  says,  “  Experience  has  taught  me  that,  if  we  could  see 
down  to  the  innermost  deptli  of  any  good  man's  liking  for  any  good 
woman,  we  would  find  there  an  undercurrent  of  real  contempt.” 
Some  of  the  Americanisms  are  curious.  Mrs.  Varick  says  “  Mr. 
Bedlowe’s  novels  are  dire  ” ;  Mrs.  Dares  remarks  •*  that  change  will 
have  an  accent  for  you  aud  when  Mrs.  Varick  iro l  au'Ty  «lie 
“  bristled  visibly.”  c  J 

Ten  Years  a  Judge,  by  Judge  Wiglittle  (London  :  F.  Bordon 
II unt),  is  the  account  of  the  everyday  life  of  an  American  country 
judge  on  bis  circuit.  Such  an  official  in  America  combines  tho 
duties  of  clerk  and  magistrate.  It  is  a  tedious  book,  enlivened  hero 
and  there  by  an  amusing  passage.  The  style  is  peculiar,  and  gives 
the  eilect  ol  a  translation  from  certain  German  dialects.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  find  these  words  d  propos  of  rat-catching  in  the  judge’s 
house,  “  Yes,  lie  got  in,  but  he  could  not  get  out,  and  hide  hc^lid 
in  a  pile  ol  cabbages  piled  up  in  a  cellar,  aud  gnawing  them  all  up 
\  he  was  and  other  damage  doing."  And,  again,  wo  find  this  phrase 
about  poachers  : — “  Nevertheless  did  be  the  day  before  yesterday 
boldly  invade  tlie  quail  forest,  and  Jive  quail  shoot  beforo  tlie  very 
eyes  ol  tlie  fine  old  gentleman  himself.”  Some  of  tho  anonymous 
letters  addressed  to  the  judge  and  the  police-officers  aro  inimitably 
funny. 

Gag  Darrells  Wives,  by  E.  lies  (London;  John  &  Robert 
Maxwell),  is  a  thoroughly  improbable  story  of  the  sensational  land, 
riie  hero  does  not  marry  his  grandmother,  but  be  comes  very  near 
marrying  his  own  daughter,  whom  he  has  never  seen.  Tho  plot 
is  very  complicated  and  unpleasant. 

Sugar  Plums  for  Children,  by  Dorothea  S.  Sinclair  (Remington 
&  Co.),  is  a  charming  little  book  oi  fairy  stories.  They  are  as 
pretty  and  ingenious  ns  can  bo  desired,  and  wo  envy  tlie  little 
ones  who  have  .-uch  a  treat  before  them.  “  Poppies  and  Barley,” 
King  Carbon,  and  the  “  Dutch  Doll  are  among  the  best  of 
the  stories. 

Meg's  Mistake,  and  other  Sussex  Stories,  by  Mrs.  Robert  O'Reilly 
(London:  Dodder  &  Stoughton),  form  a  series  of  pleasant,  harm- 
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less  tales,  intended  apparently  for  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  j 
They  all  more  or  less  serve  their  purpose.  “  Meg  s  Mistake,  | 
“  Master  Judd's  Daughter,”  and  “  A  Twelve  Months’  Character  ” 
are  perhaps  the  mo9t  taking. 

A  Long  Lane  with  a  Turning,  by  Sarah  Doudney  (London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  not  a  pleasant  book,  though  the  purpose 
of  the  author  is  praiseworthy.  Cassandra  Decke,  the  chief  heroiue, 
is  a  repulsive  person,  who  works  endless  mischief  by  her  deceit 
and  jealous  tempers.  Let  us  hope  that  her  example  may  serve  as 
a  deterrent  on  the  young  reader. 

The  Rivals  of  the  Cornfield,  by  the  authoress  of  Genevieve's 
Story  (Griffith  &  Farran),  is  a  nice,  good,  little  allegory  for  nice, 
good  little  children  who  never  quarrel  and  are  never  troubled 
-with  jealousy  or  any  other  naughty  passions.  The  lesson  against 
jealousy  is  illustrated  by  a  quarrel  between  the  poppies  and  corn 
in  a  held.  The  farmer’s  children  admire  the  poppies  and  despise 
the  corn.  The  dispute  is  finally  settled  by  the  fairy  queens  of 
both  parties,  who  teach  their  respective  subjects  that  all  things 
and  all  creatures  have  their  uses  as  well  as  beauty. 

Her  Great  Ambition  (London :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) 
is  a  delightful  story  delightfully  told.  The  scrapes  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  into  from  thoughtlessness  and  love  of  fun  are  most 
amusing.  A  little  orphan  girl  comes  to  live  with  her  uncle,  a 
widower  with  several  children.  At  first  her  cousius  dislike  the 
idea  of  Dolly  coming  to  live  with  them  because  she  is  a  girl.  But 
she  makes  herself  so  pleasant  and  useful  that  they  soon  can  do  no¬ 
thing  without  her  help.  Dolly’s  “  great  ambition  ”  is  to  do  some¬ 
thing  heroic  for  her  uncle,  whom  she  loves  very  much,  and  who 
has  been  very  kind  to  her.  At  last  the  occasion  so  ardently 
desired  comes.  The  house  takes  fire  one  night,  and  Dolly,  awaked 
by  her  dog  “  Tim,”  arouses  the  household  just  in  time.  Her  uncle 
carries  Dolly  through  the  flames  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  in  doing 
so  Dolly  is  struck  on  the  head  by  a  falling  beam  and  is  killed.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  ending  of  the  story  is  so  sad,  especially  as  it  is 
for  children. 

N.  or  M.,  by  the  author  of  Honor  Bright  (London :  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  A  more  inappropriate  title  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen.  The  only  connexion  that  it  has  with  the  story 
is  the  fact  that  the  two  little  girls  who  figure  in  it  are  named  Nora 
and  Mary,  and  laugh  when  they  are  asked  their  names  in  the 
Catechism  by  their  aunt.  But  the  defect  of  the  book  ends  with 
the  title,  and  the  adventures  of  the  two  little  girls  while  away 
from  home  on  a  visit  in  the  country  are  very  entertaining. 

Arnold's  Resolve,  by  Mrs.  Lucas  Shadwell  (Glasgow :  Scottish 
Temperance  League)  is  a  9tory  written  for  the  Temperance  cause. 
We  have  read  more  attractive  books  on  the  subject.  It  may  prove 
useful  for  Sunday  schools,  and  do  good  to  those  who  like  this 
style  of  book. 

Queensford,  by  Bruce  Edwards  (Glasgow :  Temperance  League) 
is  another  Temperance  story,  and  more  interesting  than  Arnold's 
Resolve.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcome  to  many. 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

MARRIED  women  have  long  been  a  terror  to  young  lawyers. 

The  Act  of  I S82  has  not  only  rendered  those  married  on  or 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1883  (whose  number,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing),  much  less  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  has  in¬ 
vested  the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  them  with  some¬ 
thing  very  like  finality.  The  time  ha9  therefore  come  for  writing 
their  history,  and  this  has  been  essayed  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Lawrence  in 
an  essay  which  gained— aud,  we  will  venture  to  say,  deserved  more 
unquestionably  than  is  usually  the  case — the  Yorke  Prize  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  not  only  an  industrious 
student,  but  evidently  one  of  those  praiseworthy  lawyers  who 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  humorous  aspects  of  the  law  as  they  go 
along.  The  man  who  writes  a  useful  and  accurate  law  book 
deserves  to  have  it  bought.  He  who  also  makes  it  good  reading 
deserves  personal  gratitude  and  University  prizes  as  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence  begins  at  the  beginning.  After  incidentally 
complimenting  Blackstone  for  the  courageous  paradox  which 
declares  “  that  the  female  sex  is  the  special  favourite  of  the  law 

*  The  History  of  the  Laws  affecting  the  Property  of  Married  Women  in 
England;  being  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Yorke  Prize  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  Basil  Edward  Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Loudon  : 
Beeves  &  Turner.  1884. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  Settlements.  By  Henry 
Thomas  Banning,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  Stevens  &  Sous. 
1884. 

The  Principles  of  Equity.  By  Edmund  II.  T.  Snell,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh  Edition.  To  which  is  added  an 
Epitome  of  the  Equity  Practice.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Archibald  Brown, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Stevens 
&  Haynes.  1884. 

The  Laws  of  Insurance — Fire,  Life,  Accident,  and  Guarantee.  By  James 
Bices  Porter,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Haynes.  1884.  , 

The  Law  relating  to  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  at  Parliamentary, 
Municipal,  and  other  Elections.  By  Miles  Walker  Mattinson  and  Stuart 
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of  England,”  he  informs  us  that  “  an  Anglo-Saxon  wife  ”  had 
considerably  more  extended  rights  of  property  than  have  been 
allowed  to  her  daughters  down  to  1883.  She  “  could  certainly 
dispose  of  her  morgengifu — that  is,  the  gift  presented  to  the  wife 
by  her  husband  ”  on  the  morrow  of  the  marriag'e.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  certainly  in  the  lady’s  favour,  as  it  must  be  supposed 
that  even  an  Anglo-Saxon  husband  would  at  that  precise  period  be  as 
generous  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be.  Moreover,  “  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  the  morgengifu."  But  with  the  Norman 
Conquest  these  good  times  came  to  an  end,  and  “  by  the  time  of 
Glanvil  ”  the  married  Englishwoman  “  had  become  the  mere 
creature  of  her  husband’s  will :  her  property  became  his,  and  her 
personality  was  merged  in  his.”  The  Welsh,  or,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
spells  it,  Welch,  law  also  in  early  times  gave  some  rights  to 
married  women.  They  were  less  simple,  and  probably  less  satis¬ 
factory,  than  those  established  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  so 
remarkable  that  we  give  Mr.  Lawrence’s  account  of  them  in 
full:— 

The  Welch  law  seems  to  have  allowed  the  wife  three  kinds  of  property, 
each  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  separate  estate,  namely,  her  Cowyll, 
her  Gowyn,  and  her  Saraad,  and  these  could  not  be  taken  from  her  for  any 
cause.  Her  Cowyll  was  what  she  received  for  her  maidenhood.  Her 
Saraad  was  what  she  recovered  for  every  beating  given  to  her  by  her 
husband  except  for  three  things.  The  three  things  for  which  she  might  be 
beaten  were,  for  giving  away  anything  which  she  ought  not  to  have  given 
away,  for  being  detected  with  another  man  in  a  covert,  and  for  wishing 
drivel  upon  her  husband’s  beard  ;  but  if  for  being  found  with  another  man 
the  husband  chastized  her,  he  had  no  other  satisfaction  ;  for  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  proper  that  he  should  have  both  satisfaction  and  vengeance  for  the 
same  crime.  The  wife’s  Gowyn  was  what  she  could  recover  iu  the  case  of 
her  husband’s  infidelity  ;  if  she  detected  her  husband  with  another  woman 
her  Gowyn  was  six  score  pence  for  the  first  offence,  one  pound  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  third  separation,  without  losing  anything  that  belonged 
to  her.  The  property  the  wife  might  obtain  from  the  above  three  things 
belonged  to  her  apart  from  her  husband. 

The  method  of  treating  his  subject  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  law  relating  to  each  principal  head, 
such  as  Choses  in  Action,  Realty,  Dower,  Separate  Estate,  Equity 
to  a  Settlement,  &c.,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  A.ct  of 
1882,  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  The  essay  does  not,  of  course,  aim  at 
being  a  complete  account  of  the  law,  but  as  a  historical  resume , 
presenting  in  a  compact  form  the  general  result  of  a  very  curious 
and  very  complicated  body  of  law,  it  is  excellent,  and  though  each 
chapter  is  short,  and  the  Table  of  Cases  would  be  exiguous  in  a 
text-book,  it  is  probable  that  many  practising  lawyers  will  find 
it  highly  useful  as  a  work  of,  if  we  may  devise  the  expression, 
intermediate  reference.  We  will  conclude  with  another  extract, 
showing  how  the  complete  common-law  doctrine  of  conjugal 
unity  was  impinged  upon  by  the  decent  aud  kindly  theory  of  *‘  para¬ 
phernalia.”  In  “  a  case  mentioned  by  Rolle  (1,911)”  the  Court 
agreed  that  a  married  woman  “  avera  sa  necessarie  apparrell  come 
paraphernalia,  et  le  baron  ne  poet  deviser  eux  de  luy  pur  ceo  que 
necessaire  que  el  ne  alera  naked  mes  d’estre  conserve  del  shame  et 
del  cold.”  This,  however,  was  so  only  if  the  husband’s  estate  could 
afford  it,  for  “  en  le  consideration  des  judges  payment  des  debts 
sont  d'estre  pferre  devant  allowance  de  jewals  al  ladies.”  Alto¬ 
gether  the  competition  for  the  Yorke  Prize  has  been  singularly 
beneficial  this  year. 

A  longer  but  less  instructive  treatise  about  married  women’s 
property"  has  been  written  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Banning,  who  makes 
marriage  settlements  the  theme  of  his  observations.  It  may  be 
that  in  time  the  importance  of  marriage  settlements  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  seriously  diminished  by  the  Act  of  1882  ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  thefriends  of  female  persons  about  to  marry  are  bound  by 
the  real  or  seeming  improvidence  of  their  principals  to  be  specially 
provident,  especially  with  regard  to  the  possible  children,  who  are 
not  expressly  protected  by  the  Act,  we  do  not  wonder  that  at 
present,  as  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  great  alteration  in  the  practice  of  making  such 
settlements  on  the  part  of  the  classes  with  the  members  of  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  usual.  Mr.  Banning's  work  appears  to  us 
a  good,  useful  book,  on  a  scale  to  justify  his  prefatory  boast  that  it 
has  been  his  aim  “  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  greatest  conciseness 
which  is  compatible  with  freedom  from  obscurity  ” ;  reasonably 
exhaustive,  and  well  written,  but  not  differing  in  any  essential 
respect  from  several  works  of  a  similar  nature  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  described  in  these  columns.  An  appendix  con¬ 
tains  the  text  of  the  statutes  which  are  most  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  draftsman  of  marriage  settlements,  including 
the  Conveyancing  and  Settled  Land  Acts  of  1881  and  1882, 

The  progress  of  time  has  brought  about  the  issue  of  another 
edition  of  one  of  those  much-embracing  standard  works  with 
whose  interior  every  candidate  in  a  law  examination  is  expected 
to  be  more  or  less  familiar.  The  editor  of  “  Snell’s  Equity  ”  pro¬ 
bably  does  not  expect  his  public  to  be  enthusiastic  in  their  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  literary  progeny,  but  he  expects  them  to  buy  it,  and 
he  will  not  be  disappointed — at  least  not  unless  the  present  habit 
of  examining  everybody  for  everything  undergoes  serious  and  un¬ 
expected  modification.  A  long  and  extremely  beautiful  dedication 
respectfully  inscribes  “  this  seventh  edition  of  ‘  Snell’s  Equity,’  to¬ 
gether  with  this  fourth  edition  of  the.  ‘  Practice  in  Equity,”’ to 
the  Downing  Professor  of  Law.  Cynical  persons  may  think  it 
might  better  have  been  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  both  author  and  editor  were  once  the  “  much 
admiring  pupils  ”  of  Professor  Birkbeck,  and  as  Professor  Birkbeck 
is  in  himself  no  inapt  representative  ot  the  academical  study  of 
law,  there  is  not  really  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  dedication. 
Mr.  Archibald  Brown  “  has  made  all  such  amendments  in  the  text 
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of  the  previous  edition  .  .  .  as  appeared  to  be  required  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  book  as  a  complete  and  useful  Students’  Book  and 
Treatise.”  We  will  venture  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Brown  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  he  has  reproduced  verbatim  from  the  previous  edition 
the  amendment  of  which  in  the  eighth  edition  would,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  strengthen  the  claim  of  his  book  to  the  character  which  he 
desires  to  maintain  for  it.  On  page  323,  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“  Mortgages,”  it  is  written 

A  power  of  sale,  even  before  that  Act  [the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881],  was 
usually  inserted  in  mortgage  deeds,  giving  the  mortgagee  authority  to  sell 
the  premises ;  hut  such  a  power  was  only  permitted  to  be  exercised  where 
the  mortgaged  land  did  not  exceed  in  value  the  money  lent  ;  for,  if  the 
securitv  was  very  ample,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  mortgagor  would 
consent  to  such  a’  power  being  given  to  the  mortgagee,  in  case  default 
should  be  made  in  payment ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the  mortgagor  iu  the 
sale  is  not  necessary  to  forfeit  the  title  of  the  purchaser. 

Every  student  knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  second  clause  of 
this  sentence  is  entirely  without  foundation  ;  but,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  the  concluding  clause  (which  is  true  enough,  and 
therefore  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  preceding  statement  that 
the  mortgagor  would  not  be  likely  to  consent  to  such  a  power 
being  given  when  the  security  was  good)  is  supported  by  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  Dicker  (which  Mr.  Brown  spells  Decker)  v.  Angerstein,  in 
which  the  late  Master  of  the  Bolls  decided  that  upon  a  particular 
mortgage-deed,  which  gave  the  mortgagee  peculiarly  wide  powers 
of  giving  a  good  title  to  a  purchaser,  a  sale  by  him  to  a  bond  Jide 
purchaser  was  good  as  against  the  mortgagor,  although  the  debt 
secured  by  the  mortgage  had  been  actually  paid  off  before  the  sale 
took  place.  In  this  case  the  security  was  ample  to  infinity,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  secured ;  yet  the  power  was 
permitted  to  be  exercised,  which  makes  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted  singularly  paradoxical.  Mr.  Brown  will  do  well  to  go 
through  his  book,  keeping  a  special  look-out  for  errors  of  this 
description,  because  it  has  now  attained  an  extremely  influential 
position,  which  it  will  retain  for  a  long  time  independently  of  its 
actual  merits,  and  the  character  of  the  rising  generation  of  equity 
lawyers  depends  upon  it  a  good  deal.  AYhen  a  man  teaches  any¬ 
thing,  even  equity,  to  everybody,  he  ought  to  be  very  careful  to 
teach  it  rightly.  The  book  has  been  adapted  to  the  small  amount 
of  new  legislation,  and  the  large  number  of  new  decisions,  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  issue  of  the  preceding  edition. 

Mr.  Porter,  looking  over  the  boundless  waste  of  existing  law 
books,  observed  that,  while  one  author  had  dealt  with  the  subjects 
of  Life  and  Fire  Insurance,  and  another  with  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,  no  one  had  yet  treated  comprehensively  of  Life,  Fire, 
and  Accident  Insurance,  and  he  determined  to  do  it.  So  he  has 
given  an  account  of  the  law  of  all  Insurance  except  Marine,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  account.  In  treating  of  the  very  difficult 
and  complicated  question  of  what  amounts  to  au  insurable  interest, 
Mr.  Porter  has  adopted  the  mode3t,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
sensible,  expedient  of  stating  in  detail  as  briefly  as  possible  what 
facts  have  and  what  have  not  been  held  to  be  insurable  interests. 
It  was  never  easy  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  this  subject  which 
should  at  once  cover  the  decisions  and  be  intelligible,  and  since  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Stock  v.  Inglis  it  has  been 
harder  than  ever.  The  same  method  prevails  more  or  less  through¬ 
out  the  hook,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  “  Accident.”  The 
writing  is  clear,  and  the  arrangement  good. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  receiving  a  second  edition  of  Messrs. 
Mat.tinson  and  Macaskie’s  book  on  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections. 
In  the  first  place,  this  glocmy  subject  has,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  great  fascinations  for  a  large  class  of  persons,  of  whom  every 
one  has  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  matters  here  treated  of. 
Secondly,  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices)  Act  of  this  year  has  made  it  possible  to  treat 
the  whole  subject  in  a  compendious  manner.  As  in  the  first 
edition,  the  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  appendices,  tables, 
schedules,  and  the  like,  copious  and  instructive.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  the  account  of  the  leading  cases  on  Parliamentary  peti¬ 
tions  is  full  of  good  reading.  There  is  a  story  about  a  bishop  (not 
of  the  Church  of  England)  which  many  of  the  general  public 
would  read  with  interest  and  edilication,  especially  when  it  is 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  recent  Acts.  It  occurs  on  p.  95. 
The  book  is  as  good  a  one  for  all  purposes  as  any  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  seen. 

Persons  engnged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  would  appear  to 
have  a  singular  predilection  for  huge  volumes  of  the  almanack 
class,  containing  endless  stores  of  heterogeneous  information  cor¬ 
rected  up  to  date.  The  thirty-ninth  issue  of  that  prepared  by 
Jit.  Trustram  (for  1885 — which  is  also  called  48  &  49  Viet.)  now 
lies  before  us.  It  contains  most  things;  but  particular  stress 
seems  to  he  laid  on  the  Tables  of  Costs,  which  are  certainly  very 
full,  and  doubtless  mathematically  correct.  A  “  practical  reading 
of  the  Statutes  of  1884”  is  there,  of  course,  and  the  Postal 
llegulations  ;  also,  apparently,  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
Law  List,  which  is  a  mere  incident,  and  the  private  addresses  of 
the  members  of  the  Llouse  of  Commons — in  fact,  most  things. 


11UCKLEBEKUY  FINS.* 

fTIIIE  hoy  of  to-day  is  fortunate  indeed,  and,  of  a  truth,  he  is 
to  be  congratulated.  While  the  boy  of  yesterday  had  to 
stay  his  stomach  with  the  unconscious  humour  of  Sand  ford  and 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  (Turn  $ awycr's  Cumrudc').  liy 
Mark  'I  wain.  London  :  Cliatto  &  Wiiulus. 


Merton,  the  hoy  of  to-day  may  get  his  fill  of  fun  and  of 
romance  and  of  adventure  in  Treasure  Island  and  in  Tom  Brown 
and  in  Tom  Saivyer,  and  now  in  a  sequel  to  Tom  Sawyer, 
wherein  Tom  himself  appears  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  like  a 
young  god  from  the  machine.  Sequels  of  stories  which  have 
been  widely  popular  are  not  a  little  risky.  Huckleberry  Finn 
is  a  sharp  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Although  it  is  a 
sequel,  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of  wide  popularity  as  Tom  Sawyer. 
An  American  critic  once  neatly  declared  that  the  late  G.  P.  B. 
James  hit  the  bull’s-eye  of  success  with  his  first  shot,  and 
that  for  ever  thereafter  he  went  on  firing  through  the  same 
hole.  Now  this  is  just  what  Mark  Twain  has  not  done.  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  is  not  an  attempt  to  do  Tom  Sawyer  over  again.  It  is 
a  story  quite  as  unlike  its  predecessor  as  it  is  like.  Although 
Huck  Fiun  appeared  first  in  the  earlier  hook,  and  although  Tom 
Sawyer  reappears  in  the  later,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  are 
otherwise  wholly  different.  Above  all,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
story  is  different.  Tom  Sawyer  was  a  tale  of  boyish  adventure  in 
a  village  in  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  it  was  told 
by  the  author.  Huckleberry  Finn  is  autobiographic  ;  it  is  a 
tale  of  boyish  adventure  along  the  Mississippi  river  told  as 
it  appeared  to  Huck  Finn.  There  is  not  in  Huckleberry 
Finn  any  one  scene  quite  as  funny  as  those  in  which  Tom 
Sawyer  gets  his  friends  to  whitewash  the  fence  for  him,  and 
then  uses  the  spoils  thereby  acquired  to  attain  the  highest 
situation  of  the  Sunday  school  the  next  morning.  Nor  is  there 
any  distinction  quite  as  thrilling  as  that  awful  moment  in  the 
cave  when  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  lost  in  the  darkness,  and 
when  Tom  Sawyer  suddenly  sees  a  human  hand  bearing  a  light, 
and  then  finds  that  the  hand  is  the  hand  of  Indian  Joe,  his  one 
mortal  enemy ;  we  have  always  thought  that  the  vision  of  the 
hand  in  the  cave  in  Tom  Sawyer  is  one  of  the  very  finest  things  in 
the  literature  of  adventure  since  Bobinson  Crusoe  first  saw  a  single 
footprint  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  But  though  Huckleberry 
Finn  may  not  quite  reach  these  two  highest  points  of  Tom  Sawyer , 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  general  level  of  the  later  story 
is  perhaps  higher  than  that  of  the  earlier.  For  one  thing,  the  skill 
with  which  the  character  of  Huck  Finn  is  maintained  is  mar¬ 
vellous.  We  see  everything  through  his  eyes — and  they  are  his 
eyes  and  not  a  pair  of  Mark  Twain’s  spectacles.  And  the  com¬ 
ments  on  what  he  sees  are  his  comments — the  comments  of  an 
ignorant,  superstitious,  sharp,  healthy  boy,  brought  up  as  Huck 
Finn  had  been  brought  up;  they  are  not  speeches  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  author.  One  of  the  most  artistic  things  in  the 
book — and  that  Mark  Twain  is  a  literary  artist  of  a  very  high 
order  all  who  have  considered  his  later  writings  critically 
cannot  but  confess — one  of  the  most  artistic  things  in  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  is  the  sober  self-restraint  with  which  Mr.  Clemens 
lets  Huck  Finn  set  down,  without  any  comment  at  all,  scenes 
which  would  have  afforded  the  ordinary  writer  matter  for  end¬ 
less  moral  and  political  and  sociological  disquisition.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  account  of  the  Grangerford-Shepherdson 
feud,  and  of  the  shooting  of  Boggs  by  Colonel  Sherburn.  Here 
are  two  incidents  of  the  rough  old  life  of  the  South-Western 
States,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
of  the  old  life  which  is  now  rapidly  passing  away  under  the 
influence  of  advancing  civilization  and  increasing  commercial 
prosperity,  hut  which  has  not  wholly  disappeared  even  yet,  although 
a  slow  revolution  in  public  sentiment  is  taking  place.  The 
Grangerford-Shepherdson  feud  is  a  vendetta  as  deadly  as  any 
Corsican  could  wish,  yet  the  parties  to  it  were  honest,  brave, 
sincere,  good  Christian  people,  probably  people  of  deep  religious 
sentiment.  Not  the  less  we  see  them  taking  their  guns  to  church, 
and,  when  occasion  serves,  joining  in  what  is  little  better  than  a 
general  massacre.  The  killing  of  Boggs  by  Colonel  Sherburn  is 
told  with  equal  sobriety  and  truth  ;  and  the  later  scene  in  which 
Colonel  Sherburn  cows  and  lashes  the  mob  which  has  set  out  to 
lynch  him  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  bits  of  writing  Mark  Twain 
has  done. 

In  Tom  Sawyer  we  saw  Huckleberry  Finn  from  the  outside; 

!  in  the  present  volume  we  see  him  from  the  inside.  He  is 
almost  as  much  a  delight  to  any  one  who  has  been  a  boy 
as  was  Tom  Sawyer.  But  only  he  or  she  who  has  been  a 
boy  can  truly  enjoy  this  record  of  his  adventures,  and  of  his 
sentiments  and  of  his  sayings.  Old  maids  of  either  sex  will 
wholly  fail  to  understand  him  or  to  like  him,  or  to  see  his  signi¬ 
ficance  and  his  value.  Like  Tom  Sawyer,  Buck  Finn  is  a  genuine 
boy  ;  lie  is  neither  a  girl  in  boy’s  clothes  like  many  of  the  modern 
heroes  of  juvenile  fiction,  nor  is  he  a  “little  man,”  a  full-grown 
man  cut  down;  he  is  a  boy,  just  a  biy,  only  a  boy.  And  his 
ways  and  modes  of  thought  are  boyish.  As  Mr.  F.  Anstey  under¬ 
stands  the  English  boy,  nnd  especially  the  English  boy  of  the 
middle  classes,  so  Mark  Twain  understands  the  American  hoy, 
and  especially  the  American  boy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  contrast  between  Tom  Sawyer,  who 
is  the  child  of  respectable  parents,  decently  brought  up,  and 
Huckleberry  Finn,  who  is  the  child  of  the  town  drunkard,  not 
brought  up  at  nil,  is  made  distinct  by  a  hundred  artistic  touches,  not 
the  least  natural  of  which  is  Muck's  constant  reference  to  Tom  ns 
his  ideal  of  what  a  boy  should  he.  When  Iluck  escapes  from  the 
cabin  where  his  drunken  and  worthless  father  had  confined  him, 
carefully  manufacturing  a  mass  of  very  circumstantial  evidence  to 
prove  his  own  murder  by  robbers,  he  cannot  help  saying,  “  I  did 
wish  Tom  Sawyer  was  there,  I  knowed  he  would  take  an  interest 
in  this  kind  of  business,  and  throw  in  the  fancy  touches.  Nobody 
could  spread  himself  like  Tom  Sawyer  in  such  a  thing  as 
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that.”  Both  boys  have  their  full  share  of  boyish  imagination  ; 
and  Tom  Sawyer,  being  given  to  books,  lets  his  imagination  run 
on  robbers  and  pirates  and  genies,  with  a  perfect  understanding 
■with  himself  that,  if  you  want  to  get  fun  out  of  this  life,  you 
must  never  hesitate  to  make  believe  very  hard;  and,  with  Tom’s 
youth  and  health,  he  never  finds  it  hard  to  make  belie  ,  e  and  to 
lie  a  pirate  at  will,  or  to  summon  an  attendant  spirit,  or  to  rescue 
a  prisoner  from  the  deepest  dungeon  ’neath  the  castle  moat.  But 
in  Huck  this  imagination  has  turned  to  superstition ;  he  is  a 
walking  repository  of  the  juvenile  folklore  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley — a  folklore  partly  traditional  among  the  white  settlers, 
hut  largely  influenced  by  intimate  association  with  the  negroes. 
When  Huck  was  in  his  room  at  night  all  by  himself  waiting  for 
the  signal  Tom  Sawyer  was  to  give  him  at  midnight,  he  lelt  so 
lonesome  he  wished  he  was  dead  : — 

The  stars  was  shining  and  the  leaves  rustled  in  the  woods  ever  so  mourn¬ 
ful  ;  and  I  heard  an  owl,  nway  off,  who-whooing  about  somebody  that  was 
dead,  and  a  wliippowill  and  a  dog  crying  about  somebody  that  was  going 
to  die ;  and  the  wind  was  trying  to  whisper  something  to  me,  and  I 
couldn’t  make  out  what  it  was,  and  so  it  made  the  cold  shivers  run  over 
me.  Then  away  out  in  the  woods  I  heard  that  kind  of  a  sound  that  a  ghost 
makes  when  it  wants  to  tell  about  something  that’s  on  its  mind  and  can’t 
make  itself  understood,  and  so  can’t  rest  easy  in  its  grave,  and  has  to  go 
about  that  way  every  night  grieving.  I  got  so  downhearted  and  scared 
I  did  wish  I  had  some  company.  Pretty  soon  a  spider  went  crawling  up 
my  shoulders,  and  I  flipped  it  off'  and  it  lit  in  the  candle ;  and  before  1 
could  budge  it  was  all  shrivelled  up.  I  didn’t  need  anybody  to  tell  me  that 
that  was  an  awful  bad  sign  and  would  fetch  me  some  bail  luck,  so  I  was 
■scared  and  most  shook  the  clothes  off  me.  1  got  up  and  turned  around  in 
my  tracks  three  times  and  crossed  my  breast  every  time;  and  then  I  tied 
up  a  little  lock  of  my  hair  with  a  thread  to  keep  witches  away.  But  I 
hadn’t  no  confidence.  You  do  that  when  you’ve  lost  a  horse-shoe  that 
you’ve  found,  instead  of  nailing  it  up  over  the  door,  but  I  hadn’t  ever 
heard  anybody  say  it  was  any  way  to  keep  off  bad  luck  when  you’d  killed 
a  spider. 

And,  again,  later  in  the  story,  not  at  night  this  time,  but  in  broad 
daylight,  Huck  walks  along  a  road  : — 

When  I  got  there  it  was  all  still  and  Sunday-like,  and  hot  and  sunshiny — 
the  hands  was  gone  to  the  fields  ;  and  there  was  them  kind  of  faint 
dronings  of  bugs  and  flies  in  the  air  that,  makes  it  seem  so  lonesome  and 
like  everybody’s  dead  and  gone ;  and  if  a  breeze  fans  along  and  quivers  the 
leaves,  it  makes  you  feel  mournful,  because  you  feel  like  it’s  spirits 
whispering — spirits  that’s  been  dead  ever  so  many  years — and  you  always 
think  they’re  talking  about  you.  As  a  general  thing  it  makes  a  body  wish 
he  was  dead,  too,  and  done  with  it  all. 

Now,  none  of  these  sentiments  are  appropriate  to  Tom  Sawyer, 
who  had  none  of  the  feeling  for  nature  which  Huck  Finn  had 
caught  during  his  numberless  days  and  nights  in  the  open  air. 
Nor  could  Tom  Sawyer  either  have  seen  or  set  down  this  in¬ 
stantaneous  photograph  of  a  summer  storm  :  — 

It  would  get  so  dark  that  it  looked  all  blue-black  outside,  and  lovely  ; 
and  the  rain  would  thrash  along  by  so  thick  that  the  trees  off  a  little  ways 
looked  dim  and  spider-webby ;  and  here  would  come  a  blast  of  wind  that 
would  bend  the  trees  down  and  turn  up  the  pale  underside  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  then  a  perfect  ripper  of  a  gust  would  follow  along  and  set  the  branches 
to  tossing  their  arms  as  if  they  was  just  wild  :  and  next,  when  it  was  just 
about  the  bluest  and  blackest — fst!  it  was  as  bright  as  glory,  and  you’d 
have  a  little  glimpse  of  tree-tops  a-plunging  about,  away  off  yonder  in  the 
.storm,  hundreds  of  yards  further  than  you  could  see  before  ;  dark  as  sin 
again  in  a  second,  and  now  you’d  hear  the  thunder  let  go  with  au  awful 
crash,  and  then  go  rumbling,  grumbling,  tumbling  down  the  sky  towards 
the  under  side  of  the  world,  like  rolling  empty  barrels  down  stairs,  where 
it’s  long  stairs  and  they  bounce  a  good  deal,  you  know. 

The  romantic  side  of  Tom  Sawyer  is  shown  in  most  delightfully 
humorous  fashion  in  the  account  of  his  difficult  devices  to  aid  iu 
the  easy  escape  of  Jim,  a  runaway  negro.  Jim  is  au  admirably 
drawn  character.  There  have  been  not  a  few  tine  aud  firm 
portraits  of  negroes  in  recent  American  fiction,  of  which  Mr. 
Cable’s  Bras-Coupd  iu  the  Granclissimas  is  perhaps  the  most 
■vigorous,  and  Mr.  Harris’s  Mingo  and  Uncle  Remus  and  Blue 
Dave  are  the  most  gentle.  Jim  is  worthy  to  rank  with  those; 
and  the  essential  simplicity  aud  kindliness  and  generosity  of  the 
.Southern  negro  have  never  been  better  shown  than  here  by  Mark 
Twain.  Nor  are  Tom  Sawyer  and  Buck  Finn  and  Jim  the  only 
fresh  aud  original  figures  in  Mr.  Clemens’s  new  hook  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  scarcely  a  character  of  the  many  introduced  who 
does  not  impress  the  reader  at  once  as  true  to  life — aud  therefore 
as  new,  for  life  is  so  varied  that  a  portrait  from  life  is  sure  to  be 
as  good  as  new.  That  Mr.  Clemens  draws  from  life,'  and  yet  lifts 
his  work  from  the  domain  of  the  photograph  to  the  region  of  art, 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  give  bis  work  the  honest  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond,  the  American  come¬ 
dian,  who  performs  the  character  of  Colonel  Sellers  to  perfection, 
is  wont  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  West  and 
South-West  where  some  man  did  not  claim  to  be  the  original  of 
the  character.  And  as  Mark  Twain  made  Colonel  Sellers,  so  has 
he  made  the  chief  players  in  the  present  drama  of  boyish  adven¬ 
ture  ;  they  are  taken  from  life,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  so  aptly 
chosen  and  so  broadly  drawn  that  they  are  quite  as  typical  as  they 
■are  actual.  They  have  one  great  charm,  all  of  them — they  are 
not  written  about  and  about;  they  are  not  described  and  dis¬ 
sected  and  analysed;  they  appear  and  play  their  parts  and  dis¬ 
appear;  and  yet  they  leave  a  sharp  impression  of  indubitable 
vitality  and  individuality.  No  one,  we  venture  to  say,  who 
reads  this  book  will  readily  forget  the  Duke  and  the  King, 
a  pair  of  as  pleasant  “  confidence  operators”  as  one  may  meet  iu 
a  day's  journey,  who  leave  the  story  iu  the  most  appropriate 
fashion,  being  clothed  in  tar  and  feathers  and  ridden  on  a  rail. 
Of  the  more  broadly  humorous  passages — and  they  abound — we 
have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  speak ;  they  are  to  the  full  as 


funny  as  in  any  of  Mark  Twain's  other  hooks  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no 
other  book  has  the  humourist  shown  so  much  artistic  restraint,  for 
there  is  in  Huckleberry  Finn  no  mere  “  comic  copy,”  no  straining 
after  effect ;  one  might  almost  say  that  there  is  no  waste  word  in  it. 
Nor  have  we  left  ourselves  room  to  do  more  than  say  a  good  word 
for  the  illustrations,  which,  although  slight  and  unpretending,  are 
far  better  than  those  to  be  found  in  most  of  Mark  Twain’s  books. 
For  one  thing,  they  actually  illustrate — aud  this  is  a  rare  quality 
in  illustrations  nowadays.  They  give  the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  Duke  and  the  King,  of  Jim  and  of  Colonel  Sherburn,  of  the 
Shepherdsons  and  the  Grangerfords.  They  are  all  by  one  artist, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble,  hitherto  known  to  us  only  as  the  illustrator  of 
the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club,  an  amusing  romance  of  highly- 
coloured  life  in  New  York. 


PLANT-LORE,  LEGENDS,  AND  LYRICS." 

WHY  a  writer  who  can  plead  no  special  provocation  should 
wilfully  disfigure  his  title-page  and  vex  the  soul  of  his 
critic  by  a  type  so  ingeniously  aggressive  and  unpleasant  as  that 
which  Mr.  Folkard  has  invented,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  The 
offence,  too,  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  every  page  and  in  the  heading 
of  every  chapter.  It  is  the  more  unfortunate  since  the  subject  he 
has  chosen  lias  no  lack  of  interest,  and  the  limited  credit  which  he 
claims  for  his  labours — nothing  “  beyond  the  exercise  of  consider¬ 
able  industry  ” — is  so  modestly  put  forward  that  the  sternest  re¬ 
viewer  must  be  at  once  disarmed,  and  would  fain  overlook  some 
unnecessary  repetition  in  the  book  itself,  and  be  tender  with  its 
not  very  luminous  introduction.  The  volume,  a  thick  8vo.  of  six 
hundred  pages,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first,  a  series  of 
chapters,  a  history  of  plant-lore,  arranged  in  no  special  order ;  the 
second,  an  encycloptedia  of  six  hundred  plants,  with  their  myths, 
their  legends,  and  their  symbolism.  Thus  there  is  room  for  much 
and  varied  information,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  very  little 
space  is  wasted.  Mr.  Folkard  has  told  what  he  has  to  tell 
often  in  shortest  compass,  and  has  rarely  burdened  his  text  with 
reflections  of  his  own,  and,  if  he  has  not  always  told  his 
tale  completely,  it  has  not  been  from  careless  indifference.  His 
occasional  errors  are  pardonable,  and  are  more  frequently  of 
omission,  or  arise  from  evident  oversight  in  his  arrangement,  as 
when,  in  his  list  of  plants  iu  alphabetical  order,  he  places  Aster 
before  Ash,  and  Briony  follows  Broom.  The  more  singular  errors 
are  just  those  which  we  should  least  have  expected  from  a  writer 
once  “associated  in  the  conduct  of  a  journal  devoted  to  horti¬ 
culture.”  Thus  he  relates ; — 

In  Norway  is  to  be  found  the  herb  Ossifrage — a  kind  of  reed  which  is 
said  to  have  the  remarkable  power  of  softening  the  hones  of  animals,  so 
much  so,  that  if  oxen  eat  it  their  bones  become  so  soft  that  not  only  are 
the  poor  beasts  rendered  incapable  of  walking,  but  they  can  even  he  rolled 
into  any  shape.  They  are  not  said  to  die,  however.  Fortunately  they  can 
be  cured  if  the  bones  are  exhibited  to  them  of  another  animal  killed  by  the 
eating  of  this  plant.  It  is  most  wonderful,  however,  that  the  inhabitants 
make  a  medicine  for  cementing  bones  from  this  very  herb. 

The  “herb  Ossifrage,”  of  which  he  gives  this  circumstantial 
account,  is  neither  peculiar  to  Norway,  nor  is  it  “  a  kind  of  reed.” 
It  is  a  perfectly  well-known  plant,  the  Narthecium  ossifragum, 
the  Lancashire  or  Boy  Asphodel.  Linnaeus  placed  it  among  the 
Liliaceae,  in  the  genus  Anthericum,  a  word  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  an  anagram  of  its  proper  title.  Hooker  and  others 
class  it  with  the  Juncaceoe,  but  we  believe  its  exact  position  is 
not  absolutely  determined — some  divergence  has  been  observed  in 
the  form  of  the  pollen.  It  occurs  in  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
botanical  districts  of  the  British  Islands  as  defined  in  the  London 
Catalogue,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  found  in  ninety-four  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twelve  botanical  divisions  of  Wilson.  It  is 
known,  too,  as  far  south  as  Italy;  its  Spanish  name  has  the 
same  significance  as  here,  Anterico  ossifrago ;  and  the  inju¬ 
rious  qualities  assigned  to  it  are  persistent  wherever  it  is  found  ; 
but  whether  the  cattle  sutler  through  eating  the  plant  itself, 
which  is  improbable,  or  from  becoming  bogged  in  the  treach¬ 
erous  swamps  which  the  Lancashire  Asphodel  commonly  affects, 
is  not  so  certain.  We  can  find  no  authority,  even  in  legend, 
for  the  extraordinary  statement  that,  after  eating  it,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  oxen  “  can  be  rolled  into  any  shape  ” ;  nor  is  it  clear 
whether  we  are  to  understand  that  their  cure  is  effected  by 
“  exhibiting  ”  the  bones— that  is,  by  administering  them  in  some 
form  as  a  medicine — or  by  merely  offering  them  to  the  gaze 
of  “  the  contemplative  kiue.”  It  is  a  less  excusable  error  in 
an  author  to  have  borrowed  so  largely  from  other  writers  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment,  lie  gives  a  list  of  the  “principal  works 
referred  to”;  among  these  is  the  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants,  by  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  now  in  its  third  edition.  Mr.  Folkard’s 
method  of  “  referring  ”  is  to  transcribe  with  almost  verbal 
literalness.  Thus,  Mr.  Prior  says  of  the  carnation  that  the 
name  is  “  incorrectly  derived,  in  general,  from  the  flesh  colour  of 
the  flowers  .  .  .  but  more  correctly  spelt  by  our  older  writers 
coronation,  as  representing  the  Vetonica  coronavia  of  the  early 
herbalists,  and  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  in  chaplets,  corona?. 
So  Spenser,  in  his  Shepheard's  Calendar,  ‘  Bring  coronation  and  sops 

*  Plant-lore,  Legends ,  and  Lyrics;  embracing  the  Myths,  Traditions, 
Superstitions,  and  Loth-lore  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  By  Richard  folkard, 
Jun.  London:  1884. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants  Applied  in  English  and  among 
English-speaking  People  to  Cultivated  and  ILitcl  Plants,  l  revs,  and  Shrubs. 
By  William  Miller.  London ;  John  Murray.  1884. 
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of  wine,  worn  of  paramours.’  ”  Mr.  Folkard : — “  The  carnation  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  flesh  colour 
of  its  flowers,  but  it  was  more  correctly  spelt  by  old  writers  coro¬ 
nation,  as  representing  the  "\  etonica  coronaria  of  the  early  herb¬ 
alists,  and  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  used  in  the  classic 
coronas  or  chaplets.  Thus  Spenser,  in  his  Shcpheard's  Calendar, , 
savs,  ‘  Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine,  worn  of  paramours.  ’ 
Still,  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Folkard  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  a  vast  amount  of  curious  information  from 
widely  different  sources ;  and,  as  a  contribution  to  folk-lore  this 
volume  should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside.  It  would  not  have 
lessened  his  credit  as  a  compiler,  and  would  have  increased  the 
value  of  his  work,  if  he  had  more  generously  referred  to  his  autho¬ 
rities.  .  .  . 

A  knowledge  of  folk-lore  in  relation  to  plants  is  a  great  addition 
to  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life.  Few  think  as  they  gather 
a  handful  of  lovely  wild  flowers  with  what  weird  legends  they 
have  perhaps  been  connected,  or  what  marvellous  curative  value 
they  were  in  earlier  days  believed  to  possess.  In  varied  and 
mysterious  power  few  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce  surpassed  the 
betony.  It  is  a  common  and  very  pretty  woodland  plant,  bearing 
an  interrupted  head  or  spike  of  light  purple  flowers  on  a  long 
stem.  Its  name,  says  Hooker,  is  altered  from  Bentonic  in  Celtic, 
meaning  ben,  the  head,  and  tun,  good  or  tonic,  but  its  more  probable 
derivative  is  from  the  Latin  of  Pliny,  betonicn,  or  Vettonica,  | 
Mr.  Folkard  quotes  from  William  Turner's  British  Physician, 
1687  : — “  It  would  seem  a  miracle  to  tell  what  experience  I 
have  had  of  it.  This  herb  is  hot  and  dry,  almost  to  the 
second  degree,  a  plant  of  Jupiter  in  Aries,  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  head  and  eyes,  for  the  infirmities  whereof  it  is  excellent,  as 
also  for  the  bieast  and  lungs.  .  .  .  Some  write  it  will  cure  those 
that  are  possessed  with  devils,  or  frantic,  being  stamped  and 
applied  to  the  forehead.”  Without  going  so  far  back  as  Pliny  or 
Antonius  Musa,  some  sort  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  who  affirmed  that  betony  would  cure  forty-seven  different 
ailments,  there  is  evidence  of  the  reputation  in  which  the  plant 
was  held  in  a  precious  volume  apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Folkard, 
and  which  in  fact  few  people  can  have  seen.  In  the  MSS.  Depart¬ 
ment  cf  the  Museum,  with  the  mysterious  press-mark  “not  under- 
sianded  of  the  people, ”  Cot.  Vitel.  c.  iii.  f.  45,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Herbarium.  Its  date  is  about  the  year  1050  a.d.  It  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  the  last  and  gravest  being  the  fire  at 
Ashburnham  House  in  1731.  Among  other  plants  the  writer  does 
not  overlook  the  betony,  which  is,  he  fervently  declares,  “  as  good 
for  a  man  s  sole  as  for  his  body.”  lie  further  tells — we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  modernize  the  spelling — “  If  a  man’s  head  be  broke, 
take  the  same  wort  betony,  scrape  it  and  rub  it  very  small  to 
dust,  then  take  two  drachms  weight  and  swallow  it  in  hot  beer, 
then  the  head  healeth  very  quickly  after  the  drink.”  The  frank 
acceptance  of  a  possibility,  the  careful  measurement  of  the 
powdered  betony,  two  drachms,  the  generous  indifference  both  as 
to  the  quantity  "and  quality  of  the  “  hot  beer,”  and  the  confident 
assurance  of  a  cure  are  delightful.  The  prescription  is,  in  modern 
parlance,  “  altogether  too  lovely.”  And  it  is  clear  that  the  learned 
author  did  not  over-estimate  the  virtues  of  this  marvellous  plant, 
for  he  tells  that  the  presence  of  betony  in  “  hot  beer  ”  would  render 
any  quantity  innocuous.  “  If  a  man  will  not  be  dronke,  let  him 
take  erst  (i.e.  before  he  begins  his  potationsjand  taste  of  betony  the 
wort.”  Itmay  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to  know  that,  though 
absent  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  betony  is  not  uu- 
frequeut  in  the  midland  counties. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  myths  and  legends,  Mr.  Folkard 
expresses  a  very  natural  objection  to  accept  them  as  mere 
symbols  of  the  phenomena  appertaining  to  the  solar  system  and 
metaphors  of  the  four  seasons  and  the  different  periods  in  a  day’s 
span,  and  instances  the  well-known  story  of  the  transformation 
of  Daphne  into  a  laurel-bush  to  enable  her  to  escape  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  Apollo.  He  reluses  to  accept  the  teaching  that  we 
are  not  to  “  conceive  the  idea  of  the  handsome  and  passionate 
god  pursuing  a  coy  nymph  until  in  despair  she  calls  on  the 
water  gods  to  change  her  form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  regard  the  whole  story  as  simply  an  allegory,  implying 
that  the  dawn  rushes  and  trembles  through  the  sky,  and  lades 
away  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  bright  sun.”  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  resolve  each  episode  of  myth  into  some  answering 
physical  event  is  still  more  happily  ridiculed  by  Tyler  (Primi¬ 
tive  Culture),  who  remarks  that  to  him  who  would  thus  find  an 
explanation  no  legend  or  nursery  rhyme  is  safe.  “  Should  he, 
for  instance,  relate  the  mystic  origin  of  the  Song  of  Sixpence,  he 
would  tell  us  how  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  the  pie  that  holds  them  is  the  underlying 
earth  crowned  with  the  overarching  sky  ;  how  true  a  touch  of 
nature  it  is  that  when  the  pie  is  opened — i.e.  when  the  day  breaks 
— the  birds  begin  to  sing.  The  king  is  the  sun,  and  his  counting 
out  his  money  is  pouring  out  tho  sunshine,  the  golden  shower  ol 
Danae.  The  queen  is  the  moon,  and  her  transparent  honey  tho 
moonlight.  The  maid  is  the  rosy-lingered  dawn,  who  rises 
before  the  sun,  her  master,  and  hangs  out  the  clouds,  his  clothes, 
across  tho  skv.  The  particular  blackbird  who  to  tragically 
ends  the  tale  "by  snipping  off  her  nose  is  the  hour  of  sunrise” 
(it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  tho  reparation  effected  by  the 
wren  is  a  mere  “fond  thing,  vainly  invented,”  introduced  pro¬ 
bably  to  lessen  tho  horror,  but  in  no  wise  a  part  of  the  original 
history).  Yet  in  sober  truth  we  may  not  reject  these  explana¬ 
tions  too  hastily.  Equally  childish  rhymes  can  undoubtedly  bo 
traced  backwards  until  their  source  is  discovered  in  some  “  antique 


interpretation  of  physical  events.”  Greater  nonsense  apparently 

there  could  not  be  than  the  tale  of  Jack  and  Jill,  yet  in  early  Ice¬ 
landic  mythology,  and  even  to  this  day  among  more  ignorant 
Swedish  peasants,  they  are  two  ill-fated  children  who  had  been 
drawing  water  in  a  bucket  which  they  bore  on  a  pole  across  their 
shoulders;  for  some  offence  they  were  spirited  away,  and  in  this 
attitude  have  stood  to  the  present  day  in  the  moon,  falling 
awav  one  after  the  other  as  the  moon  wanes,  their  water- 
pail  svmbolizing  the  supposed  connexion  of  the  moon  with  rain 
storms.  In  the  days  when  such  legends  were  invented,  there 
was  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  natural  science  even  in  its 
simplest  form,  “  nothing,”  as  Fiske  says  (Myths,  and  Myth- 
Makers)  “  was  supernatural,  because  what  was  natural  was  un¬ 
defined.  There  was  an  unlimited  capacity  for  believing  and  fancy¬ 
ing,  because  fancv  and  belief  had  not  been  checked  and  headed 
off  in  various  directions  by  established  rules  of  experience. 
Mr.  Fiske's  whole  argument  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
will  be  found  in  an  essay  on  “  The  Primeval  Ghost  World  ’ ;  one 
passage  is  so  apposite  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : — 

“  Myths,  like  words,  survive  their  primitive  meanings.  In  the  early 
stage  the  myth  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  current  mode  of  philo¬ 
sophizing  ;  the  explanation  which  it  otters  is,  for  the  time,  the 
natural  one,  the  one  which  would  most  readily  occur  to  any  one 
thinking  on  the  theme  with  which  the  myth  is  concerned.  But 
by-and-bye  the  mode  of  philosophizing  has  changed,  explanations 
which  formerly  seemed  quite  obvious  no  longer  occur  to  any  one, 
but  the  myth  has  acquired  an  independent  substantive  existence, 
and  continues  to  be  handed  down  trom  parents  to  children  as 
something  true,  though  no  one  can  tell  why  it  is  true.  Lastly,  the 
myth  itself  gradually  fades  from  remembrance,  often  leaving 
behind  it  some  utterly  unintelligible  custom  or  seemingly  absurd 
superstitious  notion.”  Various  mystic  properties  were  assigned  to 
the  verbena  or  vervain,  a  plant  of  which  Gerarde  writes,  that  the 
devil  himself  did  reveal  it  as  a  secret  and  divine  medicine  ;  it  was 
connected  in  some  way,  like  the  Soma  tree,  with  forms  of  primi¬ 
tive  religion,  in  which,  at  their  first  conception,  the  plant  itself 
played  no  part  at  all.  Iis  legendary  history  begins  when  some 
thinker,  slightly  in  advance  of  his  fellows,  seeks  for  explana¬ 
tion,  and  accepts  as  satisfactory  some  idea  so  trivial  that  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  our  minds  to  entertain  it.  As  time  goes 
on  the  myth  alters  and  xs  lost,  and  another,  perhaps  distant, 
generation" tell  the  history  in  all  seriousness,  but  now  the  visible 
simple  flower  has  become  the  representative  of  the  victim  of 
spirit  or  perchance  of  demon.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
myths  relating  to  plants,  as  maDy  of  their  assumed  medicinal 
properties,  have  no  antiquity  at  all.  They  are,  as  compared  with 
the  rest,  either  modern  or  at  best  go  back  to  those  superstitious 
days  when  witchcraft  was  regarded  with  the  respect  which  we 
now  pay  to  an  exact  science. 

Perhaps  no  prettier  plant  myth  was  ever  invented  than  that 
which  Linnmus  has  assigned  to  the  marsh  Andromeda,  A.  poli- 
folia,  whose  beautiful  oval  drooping  flowers  hang  almost  hidden 
by  the  leaves  : — 

As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  a  virgin 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  plant  is  fixed  in  some  turfy  hillock,  in  the  midst 
of  swamps,  as  Andromeda  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed 
her  feet  as  the  fresh  water  does  the  roots  of  the  plant.  As  the  maiden  cast 
down  hcrtace  in  her  excessive  sorrow,  so  does  the  rosy-coloured  flower  hang 
its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  as  it  withers  away.  A.t  length  comes 
Perseus,  in  the  shape  of  Summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water,  and 
destroys  the  monster ! 

Of  the  second  book  whose  title  we  have  given,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  a  well-intended  and  apparently  very  carefully-executed 
attempt  to  familiarize  lovers  of  flowers  with  their  English  names 
Mr.  Miller  resents  the  multiplication  of  synonyms,  and  quotes 
an  amusing  if  not  very  pertinent  passage  from  Proserpina,  in 
support  of  his  contention.  The  really  sensible  view  is  taken  in 
a  letter  which  he  inserts  from  a  contributor  to  The  Carden. 
“  Both  kinds  of  names  (i.e.  the  technical  and  the  popular)  are 
necessary;  each  for  its  proper  purpose;  the  scientific  name  for 
classification,  for  study,  for  international  research  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  for  business,  for  all  rather  hard  and  dry  purposes ;  but 
for  daily  life  among  flowers,  in  poetry  and  popular  books,  for 
common  use  among  the  many  people  whose  enjoyment  of  flowers 
does  not  appi’oach  any  scientific  purpose,”  we  would  have  “  the 
familiar  names  in  our  own  tongue.” 


ALL  ROUND  SPAIN.* 

r  I  ^  IIIS  book  reminds  us  of  a  “  little  story,”  ns  President  Lincoln 
JL  used  to  say.  Once  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  we  fell  in 
with  a  man  who  had  the  original  habit  of  making  a  bow  with  his 
forefingers  and  thumbs  like  this  (  )  whenever  he  put  remarks  of 
his  own  in  the  story  ho  was  telling  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  aside.  We  wish  that  the  author  of  All  Hound  Spain 
had  enclosed  his  personal  opinions  in  parentheses.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  all  parties  concerned.  The  padding  and  reflections 
of  Mr.  Deverell  take  up  a  good  third  of  the  book.  It  is  trying  to  be 
obliged  to  wade  through  pages  of  sentences  like  tho  following  : — 
“  In  theatrical  representations  it  is  not  the  purely  theatrical  that 
enptivates,  aud  in  fiction  it  is  not  tho  purely  fictitious  that  en¬ 
chains  the  heart ;  but  it  is  tho  real,  or  possibly  real,  underlying 
tho  theatrical  and  the  fictitious,  that  is  the  source  of  attraction.” 
Or,  again,  “  for  long  enough  generally  proves  short  enough,  and 
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plenty  of  time  is  an  expression  which  should  be  taken,  not  as  a 
license  to  inactivity,  nor  as  liberating  one  from  the  necessity  for 
energy,  but  as  meaning  that  there  is  plenty,  and  a  little  to  spare, 
provided  you  make  good  use  of  it.” 

He  is  delightfully  naif,  and  lets  one  into  his  secret  thoughts 
about  Esau  and  things  in  general  with  charming  simplicity. 
Everything  he  sees  reminds  him  of  texts  in  Scripture,  and  at 
times  his  quotations  are  singularly  mal-a-propos ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  realizes  the  industry  of  the  Moors  in  the  irrigation 
machines  at  Valencia,  he  remarks  : — “  It  is  the  slothful  man  who 
says,  ‘  There  is  a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  ’  ” ;  and,  “  If  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.”  At  one  place 
his  coachman  had  less  good  food  to  eat  than  he  bad,  which  calls 
forth  the  following  quotation  and  remark  : — “  And  David’s  heart 
smote  him  when  he  had  numbered  the  people.”  “Money  is  the 
biggest  old  cheat  that  ever  was  invented.  It  makes  men  rich  who 
ought  never  to  be  rich,  and  others  poor  who  ought  never  to  be 
poor.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  a  hop-picker,  who 
had  received  less  wages  than  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
who  said  he  “  wished  there  was  no  money,”  and  so  on  for  a  couple 
of  pages. 

He  is  very  much  astonished  that  Spanish  boys  like  to  fly  kites  and 
play  at  leap-frog.  Doy  nature  we  suspect  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  In  another  place,  alter  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
delights  of  mountain  air  and  freedom,  he  ends  up  with,  “  But 
oh  !  I  am  so  glad  that  God  has  made  some  parts  of  this  earth  of 
ours  incapable  of  cultivation.” 

This  is  not  what  we  look  for  in  a  book  of  Spanish  travel.  Such  a 
book  should  be  one  of  two  kinds  ;  either  full  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  about  hotels,  trains,  and  expenses,  for  the  instruction  of  those 
travellers  who  may  follow  the  writer,  or  it  should  tell  us  of  un¬ 
common  out-of-the-way  places,  scenes  or  phases  of  social  life 
which  the  writer  has  become  acquainted  with  by  some  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  which  are  dillicult  of  access  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 

Mr.  Deverell  tells  us  in  the  “  Introduction  ”  that  he  has  made 
“  previous  travels  in  Spain,”  and  we  were  therefore  surprised  to 
find  that,  having  been  so  often  in  contact  with  perhaps  the  most 
formally  courteous  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  should  be  so 
overwhelmed  with  their  politeness  in  paying  for  the  various  cups  of 
coffee  that  he  had.  Coffee  and  cigars  cost  so  little  that  the  poorest 
can  afford  to  give  a  friend  or  acquaintance  a  treat,  and  much  more 
so  if  he  be  a  stranger  in  their  country.  It  is  different,  however, 
with  the  Spaniard's  custom  of  making  their  houses  free  to  you,  or 
begging  your  acceptance  of  anything  that  you  may  admire.  It  is 
quite  understood  among  the  natives  themselves  that  a  refusal  is 
expected  in  such  a  case,  but  it  sometimes  leads  to  awkward 
situations  with  strangers  who  do  not  understand  the  little  farce. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  another  “little  story.”  A  person  went 
out  with  excellent  introductions  to  a  Spanish  colony.  While 
dining  with  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  place,  he  happened  to 
admire  a  very  handsome  gold  snuffbox  which  the  head  of  the 
house  used  during  dinner.  The  Spaniard  at  once  said  that  it  was 
his  guest's  (according  to  the  Spanish  phrase),  not  intending  to  be 
taken  at  his  word.  To  his  astonishment  our  friend,  who  was' 
young  and  accustomed  to  perfect  sincerity,  accepted  it  joyfully, 
and  took  it  home  with  him.  On  telling  the  circumstance  the  next 
day  to  a  friend,  the  stranger  was  told  to  send  back  the  snuffbox  at 
once  in  a  box  of  choice  cigars,  and  to  write  a  letter  saying  that  he 
had  only  accepted  it  as  a  means  of  offering  to  the  donor  his  own 
small  present,  which  could  not  well  be  refused.  But  it  was 
a  lesson  to  the  green  one  which  he  never  forgot.  In  his 
commissariat  Mr.  Deverell  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate.  lie 
evidently  bad  not  read  his  Ford  or  profited  by  his  former  experi¬ 
ences,  or  he  would  not  have  complained,  as  he  does  once  or  twice 
throughout  the  book,  that,  “in  true  old  Spanish  style,  no  one  came 
to  see  me  to  make  arrangements  or  to  ask  what  I  should  like.” 
Unless  you  look  after  yourself  in  Spain,  no  one  thinks  of  attending 
to  you.  The  rule  is,  those  that  want  can  ask,  and  those  who  have 
provisions  can  have  them  cooked.  Therefore,  when  starting  for 
out-of-the-way  places,  the  wise  traveller  lays  in  a  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions  at  the  last  large  town  at  which  he  stops. 

The  ground  over  which  Mr.  Deverell  takes  us  is  the  usual  tour 
for  people  who  have  time  and  money  to  spend  ;  but  in  two  ways 
he  has  been  singularly  fortunate  and  successful ;  in  being  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  “  Tribunal  of  the  Waters,”  as  it  is  called, 
at  Valencia,  and  in  finding  his  way  to  Andorra.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  Tribunal  is  held  once  a  week  in 
the  open  air,  and  each  canal  of  the  “  Vega  ”  is  represented  by  a 
“  Sindico.”  There  are  eight  in  all.  The  disputes  arising  from  the 
overdrawing  of  each  one’s  share  of  the  water  are  settled  by  the 
“  Sindicos.”  Their  decision  is  summary,  and  from  it  there  is  no 
appeal.  In  his  journey  to  Andorra  Mr.  Deverell  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Few  people  know  much  about  this  independent  little 
Itepublic,  which  is  buried  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  preserved  its 
independence  and  its  own  institutions  for  nearly  eleven  hundred 
years ;  and  fewer  still  have  ever  tried  to  get  there  and  see  it  for 
themselves,  lor  it  is  a  dillicult  place  to  get  at.  Mr.  Deverell  tells 
us  that  “  a  tribute  of  960  francs  a  year  is  paid  by  Andorra  to 
France,  and  480  francs  a  year  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  that  it 
is  governed  by  a  council-general  of  twenty-four  members,  four 
representatives  for  each  of  the  six  communes  which  compose  the 
Itepublic  ;  that  there  is  no  public  debt,  no  taxation,  and  but  little 
crime.  The  author's  chapter  on  Andorra  and  what  he  saw  there 
is  the  most  novel  and  interesting  in  the  book. 


SCUDDER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

IN  all  things  pertaining  to  what  may  be  called  the  furniture  of  a 
school-book  Mr.  Scudder's  History  of  the  United  States  comes, 
perhaps,  as  near  perfection  as  any  work  of  the  same  character  to 
be  met  with  in  the  two  worlds.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  twelve 
coloured  and  twenty-seven  uncoloured  maps,  all  of  them  instruc¬ 
tive  and  executed  with  wonderful  neatness.  If  we  say  little  of 
the  engravings,  it  is  because,  by  the  side  of  the  maps,  they  are  as 
silver  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  Yet  a  Britisher,  as  he  looks 
at  them,  will  think  evil  thoughts  of  the  school-publishers  of  his 
own  laud,  aud  of  the  stock  of  worn-out  blocks  and  plates  they 
seem  to  share  in  common.  Less  to  be  admired  than  maps  or  en¬ 
gravings  are  three  gorgeous  pages  presenting  the  strange  devices 
on  the  seals  of  the  ditlerent  States  of  the  Union,  blazoned  in  or 
and  argent,  aud  in  every  colour  known  and  unknown  to  heraldry. 
Analyses  and  questions  are  in  abundance,  and  the  index  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Some  parts,  indeed,  of  the  profuse  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  volume  are  open  to  cavil.  At  tbe  beginning  of  each 
chapter  the  reader  is  instructed  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  out-of- 
the-way  words.  Now  we  are  ready  to  confess  entire  ignorance  of 
the  method — if,  indeed,  there  be  a  method — in  phonetic  madness; 
yet,  even  so,  we  venture  to  think  that  no  earthly  good  can  be 
gained  by  bidding  young  people  pronounce  Jacques  as  Zhak — 
whatever  sound  that  strange  combination  may  signify,  and  we 
are  sure  that  to  treat  Christopher  for  any  purpose  whatever  as 
Crls'tof-er  is  mischievous  as  well  as  sill}’.  The  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  delight  to  call  themselves  by  the  barbarous  name  of 
educationalists  will  probably  consider  the  second  preface,  headed 
“  Hints  to  Teachers,”  superfluous ;  and,  indeed,  the  writer  of  a 
thoroughly  good  school-book  need  not  fret  himself  for  fear  it 
should  not  be  well  taught.  Now,  though  some  parts  of  Mr. 
Scudder’s  work  are  treated  satisfactorily,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  apparatus  that  surrounds  it,  and  scarcely  entitles  him 
to  take  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  teachers.  He  shall  be  judged 
by  the  standard  he  has  set  up  in  his  preface.  His  aim,  he  there 
tells  us,  has  been  to  avoid  making  history  “  a  succession  of  un¬ 
related  facts.”  Yet  the  main  fault  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  book 
is  that,  while  he  sets  down  his  facts  in  sullicient  number,  he  fails 
to  bring  out  their  meaning  with  sullicient  emphasis.  A  few  sentences, 
for  example,  showing  the  striking  contrast  between  the  founders  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  would  have  been  more  useful  and  more 
interesting  than  “  the  unrelated  facts”  he  has  given  in  each  case. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  to  pass  from  the  conquest  of  Canada  to  the 
War  of  Independence  without  noticing  any  further  connexion 
between  them  than  the  desire  of  England  to  make  her  colonies  pay 
a  share  of  her  debts  is  “  to  discover  critical  passages  and  transition 
epochs.”  Again,  Mr.  Scudder  says  that  in  writing  his  history 
he  has  taken  his  stand  (figuratively  speaking)  “  on  the  European 
shore.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  mental  nearness  to  Europe,  he  asserts 
that  the  Netherlands  revolted  from  Charles  V.,  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VlII.  “it  began  to  be  said  ”  that  laws  could  not  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

A  very  fair,  though  somewhat  overcrowded,  account  of  the 
voyage  of  discoverv  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  foundation 
and  early  days  of  the  different  colonies.  In  this  description  the 
religious  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  settlers,  certainly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  point  in  their  early  history,  should  have  received  more 
attention.  In  considering  the  Navigation  Acts  and  other  measures 
restraining  colonial  trade,  Mr.  Scudder  falls  into  the  common  error 
of  representing  them  as  they  seem  by  the  light  of  our  own  day, 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  light  in  which  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  looked  on  them,  and,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  1 650  and  1 65 1  are 
concerned,  he  conveys  a  wholly  wrong  impression  by  neglecting  to 
state  that,  in  respect  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  nationality  of 
the  ships  and  crews  to  be  used  in  trade,  the  colonies  were  net  worse 
off  than  the  mother-country.  The  treatment  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolt  from  England  is  somewhat  lacking  in  precision.  From 
a  writer  who  surveys  American  history  from  the  shores  of  Europe, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  way,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some 
mention  of  Edmund  Burke,  nor  should  Mr.  Scudder  have  written 
his  account  of  the  remission  of  the  Tea-duty  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  us  doubt  whether  he  understands  the  nature  of  that  famous 
measure.  The  later  portion  of  the  book,  however,  from  the  Peace 
of  1783  onwards,  is  executed  in  far  better  style.  Two  or  three  short 
chapters  contain  some  excellent  sketches  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  both  Congress  and  the  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  the 
change  of  the  Confederation  into  the  Union,  and  of  the  character 
of  tbe  Federal  Constitution.  The  early  characteristics  and 
gradual  development  of  the  Federal  aud  Anti-Federal  parties,  the 
struggle  between  the  slaveholders  and  the  abolitionists,  the  growth 
of  the  causes  of  disunion  and  the  character  of  the  rebellion 
to  which  they  finally  led,  are  on  the  whole  well  and  clearly 
told.  Botli  od  foreign  and  domestic  matters  Mr.  Scudder  writes 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  moderation.  His  last  chapter  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  machinery  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Constitution  are  given  at  length  in  his  appendix. 


•  Scudder's  History  of  the  United  States.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  Philadelphia  :  J.  II.  Butler.  1884. 
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A  PAIR  OF  MYTHOLOGIST3.* 

A  GERMAN  writer,  of  considerable  repute,  once  put  forth  a  work 
to  show  how  futile  are  the  religious  dillerences  of  men,  and  to 
prove  how  happily  they  might  be  reconciled  if  every  one  would 
onlv  agree  with  him— the  German  writer.  He  was,  we  think,  a 
more  or  less  “  orthodox  Unitarian.  Mr.  J.  I.loyd  Stanley,  with 
a  somewhat  similar  confidence,  has  tackled  the  question  of  what 
the  religion  of  the  world  will  be.  The  world,  apparently,  will 
“  say  ditto  to  ”  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley.  What,  then,  does  Mr.  T. 
Llovd  Stanley  say?  He  starts  by  observing,  in  a  footnote,  that 
<t  the  whole  materi-.list  argument,  in  fact,  proceeds  upon  groundless 
assumptions.”  So  much  for  the  materialist ;  his  wicket  is  down 
anyhow.  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley  then  proceeds  to  infer  “the 
indestructibility  of  the  Ich  ”  from  “  the  very  few  facts  which  bear 
either  way  on  the  subject.”  The  “  facts  ”  are  curious  psychical  or 
physical  phenomena,  and  “  a  number  of  facts  of  personal  history 

_ that  is,  ghost  stories — “among  others  one  told  by  the  late  Lord 

Brougham  in  his  Diarv,  and  one  told  in  his  ‘  Memoirs,’  by  the 
equally  eminent  Lord  Erskine.”  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley  says  “  these 
narratives  are  far  other  than  ghost  stories.'’  Without  expressing 
any  opinion  about  ghost  stories,  we  cannot  pretend  to  see  what 
else  the  “  facts  of  personal  history  ”  are  on  which  Mr.  T.  Lloyd 
Stanley  to  some  extent  relies.  Lord  Brougham  saw  a  ghost  when 
he  wa3  in  his  tub  ;  the  ghost  sat  on  the  clothes  laid  on  a  chair. 
The  owner  of  the  ghost  expired  simultaneously  in  India.  Mr. 
T.  Lloyd  Stanley  investigates  the  state  of  the  odds  against  the 
vision  being  a  mere  fluke  or  coincidence.  He  ends,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  such  a  certainty  as  he  thinks  he  has  found  : — 

This  independence  of  the  physical  life,  this  higher  and  continuing  life  of 
the  Ich,  which  was  thus  already  probable  on  general  grounds,  may  be  said 
to  be  positively  proven  by  such  a  crucial  experiment  as  that  recorded  in 
Lord  brougham's  diarv, — proven,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  continuance  of  this 
higher  life,  with  a  novel  development  of  psychic  force,  or  of  its  power  of 
affecting  other  minds,  f<r  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  physical  life. 
As  to  how  long  this  c  ontinued  life  may  last,  in  what  state  or  with  what 
faculties,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide  from  merely  physical  considera¬ 
tions,  or  from  the  narrative  just  quoted.  But  we  cannot  but  remark,  that 
a  vast  expansion  of  the  psychical  influence,  an  expansion  setting  at  defiance 
the  obstacles  of  space  and  external  separation,  accompanied  the  physical 
death  of  the  friend  of  Lord  Brougham. 

As  we  understand  our  author,  be  ka3  now  more  or  less  satisfied 
himself  of  immortality.  What  very  different  and  ghastly  in¬ 
ferences  may  be  drawn  from  his  “  facts”  he  may  read  iu  L' Homme 
Posthume,  by  M.  d’Assier.  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley  now  examines 
the  chief  Oriental  religions — Vedic,  Buddhist,  and  Hebrew — in  a 
more  or  less  sceptical  spirit — that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  believe  in 
■what  he  considers  the  “  anthropomorphic  ’  element — and  in  most, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  miracles  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  books.  But  at 
least  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the  absurdities  of  Goldziher  and 
ISteinthal.  Why  be  devotes  so  much  space  to  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(which  he  explains  more  or  less  euhemeristically)  without  a 
comparative  examination  of  all  the  similar  legends  of  theconfusiou 
of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  peoples,  we  do  not  know.  As  to  the 
Upanishads,  be  quotes  “  such  authors  as  l)r.  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Robson,  and  Professor  Max  Miiller.”  But  is  Professor  Max  Muller 
such  an  author  as  “  Rev.  J.  S.  Robson  ’?  Is  there  not  here  a 
confusion  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Alexander  the 
Coppersmith?  And  is  “say  1000  n.C.”  “  the  period  of  the 
Upanishads  ”?  (p.  47).  We  had  thought  otherwise.  Again,  if  any 
sense  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  sacrifice  of  Prajapati,  the  story  must 
be  compared  with  all  the  similar  tales,  from  the  Tacullies  and 
Tinnebs  to  Scandinavia,  thence  to  Chaldcea,  and  so  to  the 
Purusba  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda.  We  feel  no  confidence  in  Mr. 
T.  Lloyd  Stanley  when  lie  gets  among  Vedas  and  Upanishads, 
and  vastly  prefer  Bergaigne  and  Barth  to  Dr.  Thomas  and  Rev. 
J.  S.  Robson.  Not  to  linger  among  our  author's  criticisms  of  old 
religions,  we  learn  from  him  that  “  ‘  The  Ich  is  One  ’  is  the  formula 
of  future  belief,”  and  that  “  Duty  to  this  Une,  who  is  all,  is  the 
rule  lor  practice.”  This  is  the  religion  of  the  future  in  a  nutshell. 
The  Deity  is  “The  great  Ich,  or  Self,”  who  is  “one  with  our 
selves,  and  with  all  selves.”  The  Founder  of  our  own  faith,  whom 
Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley  prefers  to  call  Yaishoua,  is,  “  facile  princeps, 
easily  the  chief  of  those  who  have  wrought  for  and  taught  mankind 
in  love.”  “  Love  of  the  Perfect  and  of  one  another  ”  is  the  “  great 
commandment”  of  the  “  Religion  of  the  Future.”  It  is  also,  we 
fancy,  the  great  commandment  of  one  of  the  religions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  what  is  gained  by  the  change  of  substituting  Lord 
Brougham's  miracle  lor  others  we  do  not  precisely  understand. 
However,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley  means  well ;  and,  if  we  per¬ 
haps  feel  no  great  confidence  in  his  scholarship,  we  may  admit 
that  it  will  be  a  happy  future  when  the  “  great  commandment  ”  is 
obeyed.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Stanley,  like  our  German 
frieud  already  mentioned,  thinks  the  Religion  of  tho  Future  will 
be  the  beliel  in  os  much  of  Christianity  as  Mr.  Stanley  is  able  to 
believe. 

Photographs — very  nice  photographs — of  tho  Princesses  Victoria 
and  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  form  the  frontispiece  of 
Mythology,  Greek  and  Homan.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hall  has  rendered 
this  harmless  work  “from  the  German  of  Friedrich  Nosselt.” 
The  translator  has  found  “Buckley's  Euripides”  of  “great  as¬ 
sistance,”  which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  her  scholarship. 
The  volume  tells  tile  whole  tale  of  divine  and  heroic  days  from 

*  The  Future  Religion  of  the  IV arid.  By  T.  Lloyd  Stanley.  New  fork: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  tons.  1884. 

Mythology,  Greek  anil  Unman.  From  t fie  German  of  Nosselt.  I»y  Mrs. 
A.  \Y.  Hull.  London :  Kirfiy  &  Lndean.  1885. 


Uranus,  Chronos  (sic),  and  Zeus,  down  to  the  adventures  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  author  believes  in  a  childlike,  simple, 
primitive  Monotheism,  succeeded  by  a  worship  of  the  elemental 
forces.  These  were  later  looked  upon  as  individual  gods.  When 
men  degenerated  they  endowed  the  gods  with  their  own  crimes.  It 
would  be  more  rational  to  say  that,  as  men  improved,  they  tried 
to  divest  the  gods  of  the  vices  they  had  imputed  to  them  in  their 
ages  of  ignorant  savagery.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  opinion  of 
Eusebius,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  anything  so  sensible  in 
a  manual  of  popular  mythology.  The  stories  are  told  in  a  simple 
and  not  uninteresting  way.  They  do  not  charm,  like  Kingsley’s 
Heroes,  but  they  do  not  bore  aud  mislead  children  with  fanciful 
etymological  explanations.  Probably  this  method  is  the  right  one 
of  teaching  children  all  about  myth  that  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  hut  possibly  more  criticism  and  sharper  distinction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  fables  would  do  no  harm. 


CIIABLES  LEVER.* 

MR.  FITZPATRICK’S  biography  was  first  published  so 
recently  as  in  the  year  1879.  A  reperusal  of  the  volume 
does  not  convert  us  from  the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed 
that  the  author  writes  very  funny  English.  Iu  his  peculiar 
style  he  tells  as  many  rollicking  and  marvellous  stories  of  his 
hero  as  his  hero  ever  told  of  himself  under  his  various  plea¬ 
sant  aliases  of  Charles  O’Malley,  Harry  Lorrequer,  and  Jack 
Hinton.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Lever  almost  systematically  and  of 
set  purpose  neglected  to  live  within  a  very  wide  margin  of  Ins 
income  or  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family,  and  that  lie.posi- 
tivelv  revelled  and  delighted  in  extravagant  impecuniosity,  is  not 
glozed  over  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  dilated  upon  with 
a  monotonous  and  complacent  iteration  as  if  the  statement  were  so 
pleasant  a  morsel  to  the  author's  palate  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
swallow  and  have  done  with  it,  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next  dish. 

“  There  are  temperaments,”  writes  Lever,  and  his  biographer 
dwells  most  lovingly  on  the  words,  “which  thrift  disagrees  with, 
just  a9  there  are  constitutions  which  cannot  take  opium  or  digitalis 
that  others  profit  by.  Mine,  I  say  in  all  humility  ,  is  one  of  them.” 
There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  genial  and  kindly  spendthrift 
which  can  point  any  other  moral  than  that  a  long  career  of  reckless 
prodigality  is  not  likely  to  end  in  an  honourable  or  happy  old  age. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  seems  to  think  that  the  English  Government 
ought  to  have  done  more  for  so  pleasant  a  writer  as  the  author 
of  so  many  slap-dash  novels  and  for  so  brilliant  an  essayist  as 
Cornelius  O’Dowd.  We  think  that  the  novelist  met  with  wonder¬ 
fully  good  friends  in  high  quarters,  and  that  his  very  pleasant 
exile  might  be  envied  by  many  a  writer  who  combines  a  literary 
talent  as  great  as  Lever's  with  a  habit  of  punctually  paying  his 
debts. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  inaccuracies  are  frequent,  as  when  he  says  that 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  was  once  Consul  at  Boston,  and  when  he  talks  of 
“  Peninsular  medals  hanging  from  the  breasts  ”  of  English  officers 
in  or  about  the  year  1810.  We  wonder  who  are  the  persons  who, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  attributed  to  Lord  Chatham 
and  to  Voltaire  the  saying,  “  Give  me  but  the  making  of  a  nation’s 
ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws.”  We  should  also  like 
to  know  on  what  authority  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  informs  us  that 
“  Disraeli  once  got  quizzed  for  dating  a  letter  from  Windsor 
Castle.”  Occasionally  the  Engfish  of  this  book  is  very  exquisitely 
Irish,  as  when  we  are  told  that  “  Lever  was  offered  strong  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Viceroy  Lord  Eglinton,  but  the  glare  of  a  Satrap 
had  lost  its  charm  for  him." 

Lever,  who  rightly  pronounced  Thackeray  to  be  “  the  kindest 
and  best-natured  man  in  the  world,”  once  asked  the  genial  satirist, 
who  had  been  loud  in  praise  of  the  agrements  of  Florence  life  and 
the  desagrements  of  life  in  London,  why  he  did  not  follow  his 
example  and  live  abroad.  He  answered,  “  I  am  as  tied  to  London 
as  a  street-sweeper  to  his  crossing,  and  can  as  little  aflbrd  to  give 
it  up,  though  I  long  for  rest.” 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  strange  stories  in  this  shamb¬ 
ling  but  altogether  amusing  book  is  that  of  the  meeting  at  Lever’s 
house  of  the  eccentric  Archbishop  Whately  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio : — 

When  Lever  resided  in  Brussels,  his  house  was  near  the  English  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  [Minister’s?].  Receptions  at  the  Embassy  [Legation V]  closed  for 
the  public  at  8  i\m.,  and  none  remained  later  save  on  special  invitations, 
which  constituted  them  private  guests.  Lever  always  opened  his  house  on 
the  reception  evenings  at  8  l’.M.,  when  all  who  could  not  remain  at  the 
Envoy’s  poured  in  on  him.  Strangest  mectiugs  were  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  his  guest,  would  have  no  one 
near  him  for  the  evening  but  the  Papal  Nuncio.  Stranger  still,  this 
Nuncio  was  no  other  than  the  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  better  known 
perhaps  as  the  genial  Cardinal  Pecci.  He  sat  beside  Queen  ^  ictoria  one 
day  at  dinner,  and  afterwards  attended  her  drawing-room  (levle  t),  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Pulincrston,  the  only  Pope  of  whom  such  things  can  bo 
told. 

At  whose  house  his  present  Holiness  met  Queen  Victoria  at  dinner 
we  are  not  informed. 

Apropos  of  Lever  and  Archbishop  Whately,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
tells  a  capital  story.  But  we  like  the  version  which  wo  have 
always  heard  of  the  novelist's  reply  rather  better  than  tho  ono 
which  the  biographer  gives  us.  This  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
us.  Lever  once  found  himself  at  an  open-air  party,  given  by  the 
Archbishop,  at  which  a  number  of  clergymen  were  present.  The 

*  The  Life  of  Charles  I. ever.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  F.S.A.  New 
edition,  revised.  Loudon  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Go. 
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prelate  had  bis  own  notions  on  the  edibility  of  all  kinds  of  fungi. 
He  plucked  a  particularly  ugly  one  and  bade  bis  guests  taste  it 
and  judge  for  themselves  if  it  were  not  a  delicious  tit-bit.  One  by 
one,  they  all  gruesomely  complied,  except  the  author  of  Harry 
Lvrrequer,  who,  on  being  offered  a  bite,  replied,  “  No,  thank  you, 
your  Grace,  I  have  only  one  brother  in  orders,  and  be  is  well 
provided  for  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.” 

We  have  been  obliged  to  speak  plainly  of  Lever’s  foibles.  Let 
us  conclude  with  a  word  of  high  and  deserved  praise  spoken  of 
him  by  a  judicious  critic,  and  which  is,  at  least,  as  true  as  any 
censure  that  can  be  cast  upon  him : — 

His  writings  are  absolutely  without  anything  which  is  base  in  itself  or 
lowering  in  its  tendencies.  The  animalism  in  which  he  revels  is  the  ani¬ 
malism  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  No  youthful  mind  was  ever 
impregnated  with  a  single  seed  of  unwholesome  appetite  or  desire  by  the 
novels  of  Lever.  They  are  infected  by  no  moral  taint.  Their  atmosphere 
is  free  indeed  and  uncontrolled.  Their  hilarity  runs  high  and  is  sometimes 
boisterous.  Their  heroes  are  often  impossible  and  extravagant.  We  are 
introduced  to  nodes  coenoeque  dm  rum  not  a  few  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that 
an  English  parent  need  hesitate  to  entrust  to  the  leisure-hour  reading  of  an 
inquiring  English  boy. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ELECTRICITY.* 

CURIOUS  contrast  is  presented  by  two  books  sent  us  for 
notice,  The  Electrician' s  Pocket-hooik  (Hospitalier),  translated 
from  a  French  original,  and  one  of  Collins’s  “  Advanced  Science 
Series,”  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  by  Frederick  Guthrie.  The 
Pocket-book,  which  is  specially  intended  for  practical  men,  is 
everywhere  concerned  with  measurement  of  the  most  definite 
kind.  If  a  condenser  is  spoken  of,  we  have  a  short  description  of 
the  various  modes  of  construction,  formulae  for  capacity  in  micro- 
farends,  the  modes  of  comparing  condensers  accurately  by  combin¬ 
ing  them  in  various  ways,  and  the  energy  due  to  their  discharge. 
In  the  body  of  the  other  book,  intended  for  science  teachers, 
we  find  no  suggestion  of  measurement  whatever  for  the  capacity 
of  condensers.  The  advanced  science  teacher  is  not  even  warned 
that  it  can  be  measured,  but  the  unit  Leyden  jar  is  spoken  of  as 
“  very  useful  for  charging  another  jar  equally  at  different  times; 
for  the  jar  is  charged  to  the  same  amount  when  the  same  number 
of  sparks  have  passed  between  B  and  C.” 

Again,  take  batteries  :  Hospitalier  gives  the  most  definite  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  construction  of  both  the  oldest  and  newest  forms — 
with  the  electromotive  force  of  each  in  volts,  the  work  they  can 
do  per  second,  and  the  tests  for  internal  resistance  in  ohms ;  but 
the  book  for  science  teachers  gives  no  bint  of  measurement 
applied  to  electromotive  force  or  internal  resistance.  When  bis 
book  was  first  written,  Mr.  Guthrie  bad  some  excuse  for  this 
mode  of  treatment ;  but  with  Ilospitalier's  Pocket-book  before 
one,  it  is  impossible  to  approve  of  the  issue  of  such  a  work 
for  use  to-day.  Matters  are  not  mended  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  appendix  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cram  into 
one  chapter  a  sort  of  antidote  for  the  loose  and  antiquated  writing 
of  the  old  treatise;  but  this  chapter,  though  as  well  done  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Bovs  as  could  be  expected  in  the  limited  space, 
only  serves  to  bring  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  main  treatise 
into  more  striking  relief.  We  trust  that  at  the  Normal  School 
of  Science  electricity  is  taught  according  to  the  supplementary 
chapter,  and  not  according  to  the  old  text,  otherwise  our  science 
teachers  will  not  do  much  to  advance  either  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge. 

The  Electrician's  Pocket  Pool;,  by  M.  Hospitalier  and  Mr.  Wigan, 
is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The  information  given  is  that  which 
the  practical  and  scientific  electrician  wants.  It  is  brought  down 
to  a  late  date,  and  it  is  well  arranged  for  reference.  The  funda¬ 
mental  electrical  laws  are  briefly  and  clearly  stated  ;  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  electrical  measuring  instruments  actually  in  use 
are  described ;  good  conversion  tables  are  given  by  which  we  can 
pass  from  one  series  of  units  to  another  (there  is,  however,  a 
strange  number,  “780,”  given  for  Joule’s  equivalent  in  foot-pounds, 
which  does  not  match  424  in  kilogrammetres).  The  latest  results 
both  as  to  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  power  are  stated  with 
brevity  and  accuracy.  The  physical  constants  required  for  elec¬ 
trical  calculations  are  set  out  in  sulficient  detail,  a  very  fair  sketch 
is  given  of  telegraphic  and  other  applications  of  electricity,  and  the 
book  concludes  with  a  series  of  useful  recipes.  Mr.  Wigan  may 
be  congratulated  on  his  translation  ;  and  his  additions  are  well 
considered  and  valuable  both  to  French  and  English  electricians. 
The  book  is  of  handy  size  and  neat  appearance. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  HORSEWOMEN. f 

FEW  weeks  since  (November  29,  1884)  we  noticed  with 
scanty  approval  a  book  called  The  American  Horsewoman. 
The  author  was  under  the  impression  that  her  work  “  filled  a 
want,”  and,  if  such  a  want  existed,  we  felt  regret  that  it  was  not 
better  satisfied.  It  appears,  however,  that  about  the  time  when 
The  American  Horsewoman  came  into  being  a  translation  of  M.  de 
Bussigny's  little  volume  on  riding,  under  the  title  of  Handbook 

*  The  Electrician  s  Pocket-book.  By  E.  Hospitalier.  Translated,  with 
additions,  by  Gordon  Wigan,  M. A.  London:  Collins,  Sons,  -V  Co.  1884. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  Frederick  Guthrie.  With  Supplementary 
Chapter  by  C.  Vernon  Boys,  A.R.S.M.  London:  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co. 
1884. 

f  Handbook  for  Horsewomen.  By  II.  L.  de  Bussigny,  formerly  Lieutenant 
of  Cavalry  and  Instructor  of  Riding  in  the  French  Army.  New  Fork  : 
Appleton  &  Co.  18S4. 


for  Horsetuomen,  was  published  in  New  York.  This  is  a  book 
very  different  from  that  which  we  lately  reviewed.  From  it  the 
lady  who  desires  to  learn  to  ride  can  perhaps  learn  as  much  as 
from  any  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  seen  the  light,  because 
the  common  sense  of  horsemanship  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Pupils  are  told  not  only  what  they  should  do,  but  why  they  should 
do  it.  To  ride  without  practice  and  to  swim  without  going  into 
the  water  are  two  equal  impossibilities ;  experience  is  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  men  and  women 
who  ride  moderately  well  by  reason  of  familiarity  with  the  saddle, 
but  who  would  ride  still  better,  with  increased  comfort  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  horses,  if  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
art.  It  is  on  this  art  that  M.  de  Bussigny  supplies  many  sound 
and  serviceable  hints. 

There  are,  the  author  points  out,  two  styles  of  riding  in 
Western  Europe — the  English,  and  the  Continental  or  school 
system.  To  the  former  he  does  a  certain  amount  of  justice.  “The 
English  method,  originating  in  the  national  taste  for  field  sports, 
has  developed  a  race  of  horsemen  worthy  of  that  noblest  of 
animals,  the  thoroughbred  horse.”  At  the  same  time  it  is,  he 
thinks,  the  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  leave  their  horses  very 
much — that  is,  too  much — alone.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  pulling  the  horse  too  much  about ;  not 
the  less  it  must  be  admitted  that  riding  in  its  highest  development 
means  something  more  than  merely  sitting  on  a  horse’s  back,  and 
guiding  it  in  the  way  and  at  the  pace  it  is  desired  to  go.  The 
perfect  hack  must  be  schooled  to  a  certain  extent.  “  It  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  desirable  to  go  into  all  the  niceties  of  the  haute  ecole," 
the  Handbook  confesses,  but  it  would  be  well  if,  as  a  rule — the 
remark  is  as  applicable  in  this  country  as  in  America — riders  knew 
a  little  more  than  they  do  know.  The  best  English  horsemen  do 
certainly  seem,  in  a  way,  to  school  their  horses,  though  without 
following  any  of  the  set  systems.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  the  late 
Lord  Gardner  that  he  undertook,  for  a  wager,  to  break  with  the 
hind-legs  of  his  horse  a  couple  of  dinner-plates  which  he  was 
to  lay  down  on  the  taking-otf  side  of  a  fence,  lie  placed  the 
plates,  rode  at  the  jump,  and  broke  both.  This  proves  command 
over  the  horse’s  hind-  legs,  the  propelling  power,  to  obtain  com¬ 
plete  control  over  which  M.  de  Bussigny  maintains  to  be  the 
chief  secret  of  successful  horsemanship.  The  suppling  of  the 
forehand,  which  Mr.  E.  L.  Anderson  and  other  writers  on  schooling 
deem  so  important,  occupies  little  of  M.  de  Bussigny’s  attention. 
“  The  whole  art  of  riding,”  he  maintains,  “  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  which  give  the  rider  control  of  the  muscular  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  hind  quarters.”  It  must  be  added  that  the  subject 
is  a  very  large  one  and  the  book  very  small,  so  that  the  author  has 
not  had  space  to  touch  upon  many  essential  points,  particularly 
those  not  directly  connected,  with  his  title. 

Excellent  taste  marks  his  observations.  “  Style  on  horseback 
depends  on  simplicity,”  he  very  properly  points  out,  and  so  orna¬ 
ments  of  everv  kind,  even  flowers,  “  charming  as  they  are  at 
other  times  when  worn  by  a  lady,”  he  politely  interpolates,  are  to 
be  avoided  on  horseback.  Into  the  details  of  the  author's  in¬ 
structions  we  need  not  enter  minutely.  M.  de  Bussigny  naturally 
thinks  the  French  method  of  holding  the  reins  preferable  to  the 
English,  doubtless  because  he  is  habituated  to  the  former.  Habit 
necessarily  influences  and  actuates  all  riders,  and  it  is  the  more 
desirable,  therefore,  that  good  habits  should  be  acquired  early, 
so  that  if  the  rider  he  ambitious  to  excel  there  may  be  nothing 
to  unlearn.  The  author  states  that  he  has  searched  long  for 
an  explanation  of  one  thing  which  seems  to  us  easily  explic¬ 
able.  “  For  the  last  fifteen  years,”  he  says,  “  I  have  looked  in 
vain,  in  all  treatises  on  riding,  for  the  reason  of  that  rising  to 
the  action  of  the  horse  known  as  the  ‘  English  trot  ’ ;  and  yet  I 
have  seen  it  practised  among  races  ignorant  of  equestrian  science, 
who  ride  from  childhood  as  a  means  of  getting  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  Arabs,  Cossacks,  Turks,  Mexicans,  and  Apaches  all 
employ  it  in  a  fashion  more  or  less  precise  and  rhythmical,  rising 
whether  their  stirrups  are  short  or  long,  and  even  if  they  have 
none.  It  is  certain  that  this  way  of  neutralizing  the  reaction 
spares  and  helps  the  horse ;  and  it  was  calculated,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Equestrian  Committee  at  Paris  in  1872,  that  each  time  a 
rider  rises  he  relieves  the  horse's  back  of  one-third  of  the  weight 
which  must  rest  permanently  on  it  if  he  sits  fast.”  The  fact  that 
Arabs,  Cossacks,  Turks,  Mexicans,  and  Apaches  rise  at  the  trot 
surely  shows  a  natural  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  rider  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himself — or  herself — to  the  horse’s  action.  Horsemen 
of  these  nations  have  not  calculated  to  what  extent  they  relieve 
their  animals  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  this  they  care  nothing; 
but  they  rise  because  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  sit  still.  A 
point  on  which  we  are  doubtful  is  the  author's  recommendation 
that  his  pupils  should,  before  leaping,  practise  positions.  “  The 
teacher,”  he  says,  “should  make  them  count  one,  leaning  the  body 
and  drawing  the  wrists  backward ;  two,  the  body  and  wrists 
forward  ;  three,  the  body  and  wrists  backward  again.  This  series, 
slow  in  the  beginning,  may  he  quickened  little  by  little  until  it 
is  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  speed  necessary  in  these  movements 
during  the  short  duration  of  a  leap.”  The  movements  thus  indi¬ 
cated  are  those  by  which  the  rider  seeks  to  resist  the  impulsion 
given  by  a  horse  in  the  act  of  jumping;  but  there  is  such  a  very 
great  difference  between  leaning  backwards  and  forwards  while  a 
horse's  back  is  level,  and  while  it  is  at  the  angles  of  the  leap — with 
the  forcible,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  novice,  discomfiting  thrust  of  the 
quarters,  together  with  the  shock  of  landing,  to  boot— that  such 
practice  as  is  here  recommended  cannot  be  ot  much  assistance. 

A  few  years  ago  nobody  would  have  thought  of  suggesting  that 
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a  horse  might  possibly  run  away  because  his  teeth  were  in  bad 
order,  and  the  consequent  pain  irritated  him.  M.  de.  Bussigny 
gives  this  as  a  not  improbable  reason  why  a  horse  sometimes  bolts, 
and  we  are  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
a  German  “  horse  dentist  ”  came  to  England,  a  man  who  possessed 
extraordinary  power  of  tranquillizing  and  handling  the  most  vicious 
horses.  It  was  his  theory,  borne  out  by  experience,  that  the 
majority  of  horses  suffered  more  or  less  from  their  teeth,  which  were 
worn  or  injured  partly  by  the  action  of  the  bit,  and  partly 
bv  their  custom  of  masticating  food  which  they  would  not  have 
eaten  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  improvement  of  “form”  shown 
hv  several  racehorses  after  they  had  been  operated  on  went  far 
to  prove  the  horse-dentist’s  contention.  There  are  many  things 
that  make  horses  bolt,  and  it  may  very  likely  be  that  at  times 
the  jaw  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Horses’  teeth  are  generally 
too  much,  and  often  completely,  neglected.  We  must,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  translation.  Here  and  there  a 
phrase  might  be  improved ;  “  neutralizing  the  reaction,”  in  the 
extract  given  above,  is  not  a  thoroughly  lucid  expression  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  language  of  the  little  book  is  agreeably  simple  and 
comprehensible. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


IT  is  scarcely  uncharitable  to  see  that  something  more  than  a 
merely  scientific  interest  in  Egypt  among  Frenchmen  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plan  and  scale  of  the  tenth  volume  of  M.  Elisee 
Reel  us’ s  NouveUe  geographic  universelle  (i).  The  whole  volume, 
containing  more  than  600  quarto  or  imperial  8vo.  pages,  is 
devoted  to  the  Basin  of  the  Nile— that  is  to  say,  Egypt  as  it  was 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  relieved  the  Khedive  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominions  and  Abyssinia.  Now,  as  all  Asia  had  only  four 
volumes,  the  proportionate  allowance  is  at  least  remarkable. 
Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  of  interesting  matter 
to  fill  the  book.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
filling  half  a  dozen  such,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  If  Egypt  had 
not  been  Egypt,  it  would  have  had  pretty  certainly  to  share 
its  volume  with  the  rest  of  Eastern  Africa  at  least.  There  | 
is,  however,  no  need  to  enter  here  into  the  question  of  the  origin  | 
of  French  hankerings  after  Egypt,  which  to  the  patient  but  ' 
bewildered  inquirer  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  fact  that  at  1 2 
intervals  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years  Frenchmen  made  attempts 
to  conquer  Egypt  and  signally  failed  in  both.  M.  Reclus’s  com¬ 
paratively  restrained,  but  very  significant,  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  Egyptian  affairs  at  once  draw  attention  to  the  matters 
just  commented  on,  and  make  the  comment  excusable,  if  not 
necessary.  We  think  it,  as  we  have  always  thought  it,  a  pity 
that  a  valuable  work  of  reference  should  be  occupied  even  in  a 
small  part  of  it  with  controversial  and  doubtful  matter  involving 
the  statement  of  details  often  disputed,  and  still  more  often  of 
ephemeral  importance.  For  the  rest,  M.  Reclus's  competence  for 
the  purely  scientific  and  useful  part  of  his  task  receives  fresh 
exemplification,  and  the  ungrudging  and  workmanlike  equipment 
of  the  book  with  illustrations  of  every  kind,  is  once  more  re¬ 
markable.  Three  large  coloured  maps,  more  than  a  hundred 
smaller  ones,  and  fifty  or  sixty  wood  engravings  supplement  and 
enlighten  the  text.  The  latest  and  most  accurate  authorities,  such 
as  Mr.  Petrie  on  the  Pyramids,  seem  to  have  been  consulted  on  all 
scientific  points.  On  some  points  not  scientific  M.  Reclus  seems  to 
have  accepted  statements  (such  as  the  extraordinary  assertion  that  j 
most  of  Hicks  Pasha’s  officers  “  avaient  dte  detaches  de  l’annee  1 
britannique  ”)  which  may  possibly  be  late,  but  most  assuredly  are  ; 
not  accurate. 

The  dramatizations  of  V dssommoir ,  of  Nana,  of  Pot-bouille  (2), 
which,  whatever  else  they  may  or  may  not  have  shown,  have 
certainly  shown  that  M.  Busnach  is  an  audacious  and  a  lucky 
playwright,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  interest  as 
literature.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  may  be  said  to  have 
acquired  such  an  interest  by  the  prefixing  to  them  of  a  trio  of  pre¬ 
faces  by  M.  Zola  himself.  These  prefaces,  however,  have  an  in¬ 
terest  of  their  own,  literary  or  not.  M.  Zola,  it  is  agreeable  to  us 
(and  we  hope  to  M.  Busnach  ns  well)  to  know,  thinks  that  when 
one  makes  a  play  out  of  a  novel  “  on  gate  le  livre,”  wherein,  as  a 
rule,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  save  that  there  are  some 
books  which  you  can't  spoil.  As  for  L'assommoir,  M.  Zola 
remarks  that  “  la  critique  n  est  puissante  que  lorsqu'elle  est  juste,” 
and  hero  we  agree  with  him  simplieiter.  As  to  play  No.  2  M.  Zola 
is  modestly  of  opinion  that  “ce  role  de  Nana  est  superbe,  car  il  tient 
tout  le  clavier  liumain.”  Is  this  superbne«s  M.  Busnach’s  work  or 
his  own  ?  As  to  the  morality  of  Pot-bouille,  M.  Zola  is  in  the  position 
of  Marryat’s  pleasant  nivger,  who  said  that  “’Badian  really  too 
brave.”  “  Elle  en  est  bote  tant  elle  est  morale  !  ”  cries  our  great 
authority  on  morals  and  betite.  From  all  which  it  maybe  gathered 
that,  if  there  is  no  fun  in  M.  Zola's  prefaces,  it  is  not  M.  Zola’s 
fault. 

Mr.  Sykes’s  Woodford  French  Book  (3)  is  a  book  for  beginners 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  distinguishes  itself  by  giving  very  ela¬ 
borate  rules  for  pronunciation — rules  sometimes  too  elaborate. 
Thu3  ho  leads  oil'  by  saying: — “There  is  no  sound  in  English 
answering  to  the  French  u  [a  Devonshire  man,  by  the  way,  might 


(1)  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle.  Par  Elisee  Itcclus.  Tome  x.  Paris: 

Hachette. 

(2)  Trois  pieces  tirees  des  romans  d' Emile  Zola.  Par  William  Ilusnach. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(3  The  Woodford  French  Booh.  By  G.  F.  II.  Sykes,  B.A.  London  : 
Relic  Brothers. 


dispute  this,  and  justly].  Let  the  pupil  close  his  lips  tightly 
round  a  cedar  pencil,  and  then  withdraw  it  without  moving  his 
lips.  He  will  then  easily  make  the  sound.”  We  have  dutifully 
attempted  this  singular  operation,  and  we  find  that  we  can  make 
the  u  sound  in  question  without  it  and  other  u  sounds  with  it. 
Still,  this  is  only  a  new  instance  of  the  old  blunder  of  trying 
to  make  printed  directions  do  what  printed  directions  cannot  do. 
Mr.  Sykes’s  book  seems  careful,  and  will  doubtless  be  useful.  M. 
Bourdache  (4)  commits  the  fault  of  claiming  a  little  too  much  in 
his  preface  ;  and  his  rules  aud  definitions  might  be  expressed  with 
more  precision  ;  but  in  his  case  also  we  grudge  not  the  book  a 
share  of  school  patronage. 

By  an  oversight  we  noticed  last  week  M.  Paul  Mahalin's  Due 
rouge  without  including  in  the  notice  La  reine  des  gueux  (5), 
which,  though  a  separate  book,  stands  to  the  other  in  a  kind  of 
introductory  relation.  Like  its  sequel  it  is  obviously  Alexandrian, 
and  the  opening  scenes,  in  which  Callot  the  artist  is  introduced, 
have  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  which  is  very  finely  maintained. 
Coupables  .  .  .  ?  (6)  is  a  romance  of  poisoning,  which  who  will 
may  unravel.  Lucifer  (7)  is  a  curious  and  painstaking,  but  some¬ 
what  heavy,  book,  in  which  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits 
against  an  orthodox  but  independent  cleric,  even  after  he  becomes 
a  bishop,  are  described  with  some  power  here  and  there,  but  con¬ 
fusedly,  and  without  command  of  light  aud  shade. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  young  writer  on  au  historical  question 
dismisses  Gibbon  as  obviously  and  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  on 
any  point.  An  extended  experience  shows  that  in  these  cases  it 
is  generally  the  young  writer  who  is  making  the  mistake,  and  not 
the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Mr.  O.  W.  C.  Oman,  B.A., 
and  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  who  has  written  the  Lothian  Prize 
Essay  for  1884,  on  The  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Oxford  : 
B.  H.  Blackwell;  Loudon:  Fisher  Unwin),  commits  the  error  of 
taste  just  reprobated,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
him  tripping  in  his  logic.  How  far  he  is  wrong  in  his  facts  we 
do  not  venture  to  say  with  any  confidence.  The  art  of  war  in  the 
middle  ages  is  a  big  subject,  and  he  who  would  be  accepted  as  an 
authority  on  it  must  uuite  the  qualifications  which  met  in  Quintus 
Icilius.  Mr.  Oman  has  manifestly  read  up  his  books,  and  he  talks 
about  flank  attacks,  and  the  use  of  a  reserve,  and  the  advantages 
of  taking  the  initiative,  with  easy  familiarity.  On  the  whole,  we 
incline  to  believe  that  Mr.  Oman  is  right  in  his  facts.  When  he 
goes  wrong  it  is  because  he  reasons  badly  on  some,  or  because  he 
overlooks  others.  As  an  example  of  the  first  defect,  we  notice 
his  laudation  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  In  the  course  of  his 
chapter  on  these  forces,  he  thinks  fit  to  dismiss  Gibbon  with  a 
pooh-pooh,  and  then  declares  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors  were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  what  has  to  be 
accounted  for  are  their  defeats,  not  their  victories.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is  there  are  so  many  defeats  to  account  for.  The 
Byzantine  armies  never  seem  to  have  held  their  ground  for  long 
against  anybody  except  Powers  in  a  state  of  decadence.  Of  course 
in  dealing  with  them  the  possession  of  a  better  organization  gave 
the  Eastern  Emperors  a  great  advantage  ;  but,  even  on  Mr.  Oman’s 
own  showing,  the  Byzantine  military  system  was  just  what  one 
would  expect  to  find  among  a  people  conscious  of  inferiority  in 
that  essential  requisite — the  stomach  for  the  tight.  In  dealing 
with  the  Spanish  tercio,  also,  Mr.  Oman  is  a  little  superficial.  He 
seems  to  say  that  Gonsalvo’s  soldiers  used  the  sword  only,  whereas 
there  was  always  a  proportion  of  pikemen  and  arquebusiers  in 
the  tercio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  at  all  times  easy  to 
pick  holes  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  and  the  practice  is  a  little  unfair. 
Take  it  altogether,  Mr.  Oman,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that 
respect  for  Gibbon  which  will  doubtless  come  with  maturer  years, 
and  although  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  here  and  there, 
has  written  an  interesting  book.  What  a  military  people  we  are 
becoming  when  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  a  B.A.,  a  peaceful  man, 
can  write  creditably  on  the  art  of  war !  Besides,  we  like  Mr. 
Oman  for  roundly  asserting  that  the  history  of  a  race  and  its  art 
of  war  11  are  one  aud  the  same.”  Ho  says  “  in  such  cases,”  but  it 
is  such  a  case  with  Europe  at  preseut. 

“The  various  capacities  of  human  beings  for  Knowledge  and 
Intellectual  progress  are  of  universal  interest  and  importance,” 
says  Mr.  J.  H.  Godwin,  in  his  Active  Principles  (James  Clarke  & 
Co.),  “  and  equally  so  are  their  capacities  of  enjoyment  and  sull'er- 
ing,  of  affection  and  action,  of  moral  culture  and  improvement.” 
Here  is  matter,  if  only  for  endless  platitude,  and  we  have  known 
long  arrays  of  volumes  written  on  less.  Mr.  Godwin  has  tackled 
it  all  in  three  hundred  and  four  small  pages.  For  this  only  he 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  II is  guide  for  doubters  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  “  Mental 
Feelings,”  “  Volitions,”  and  “  Moral  Perceptions  and  Sentiments." 

In  Case  of  Accident  (Boston:  Lothrop  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a 
very  neatly-printed  and  well-illustrated  book  by  Dr.  J>.  A.  Sargent, 
of  the  “Harvard  College  Gymnasium.”  The  author  begins  by 
describing  the  human  body,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  what 
accidents  may  happen  to  that  inheritor  of  woo.  As  ill  follows  ill, 
Dr.  Sargent  shows  how  a  timely  use  of  the  intelligence  may  supply 

(4)  New  Practical  French  Grammar.  By  II.  Bourdache.  London: 
Relic  Brothers. 

(5)  La  reine  des  gueux.  Par  P.  Mahalin.  Paris:  Tresse. 

(6)  Coupables  .  .  .?  Par  E.  Jouan.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Lucifer.  I’ar  F.  Fabrc.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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a  remedy  or  at  worst  a  stopgap  for  the  evil.  A  hook  of  this  kind, 
in  an  intelligible  style  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  man  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
athletic  exercise.  Dr.  Sargent  is  both  intelligible  and  sufficiently 
illustrated. 

Red-Letter  Stories  (Boston :  Lotbrop  &  Co.)  is  a  pretty  little 
book,  uniform  in  size  and  printing  with  Dr.  Sargent’s  treatise. 
The  Red-Letter  Stories  are  translations  by  Miss  W'heelock  from 
the  German  of  Mile.  Johanna  Spyri,  and  seem  well  adapted  for 
children. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Notley  has  composed  a  bandy  text-book  on  the 
mystery  of  Bookkeeping,  “commercial  and  school”  (Bemrose  & 
Sons).  It  is  small,  and  written  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  a 
confusing  excess  of  detail.  The  exercises  are  given  on  separate 
cards  in  a  pocket,  which  seems  an  intelligent  innovation. 

The  Leadenhall  Press — we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the 
“Te  ’  has  disappeared — has  turned  out  another  neatly  printed 
book  on  nice  paper.  This  is  The  Socialism  of  To-day,  by  M.  Emile 
de  Laveleye,  translated  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Orpen~(Field  &  Tuer).  The 
work  of  M.  Laveleye  has  beeu  amply  criticized  already,  and  needs 
no  further  notice.  Mr.  Orpen’s  translation  seems  fairly  easy  and 
idiomatic,  which  is  enough  where  there  are  no  eminent  merits  of 
style  to  try  and  render.  The  translator  adds  a  chapter  of  his  own 
growing  on  Socialism  in  England.  He  gives  some  account  of  the 
various  socialistic  bodies  which  are  showing  the  tendency  natural 
to  all  sects  to  become  more  various  every  day,  and  of  their  leaders. 
Mr.  Henry  George  figures,  of  course  ;  and  in  the  sketcli  of  his  life 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  thinker  had  made  his  mind 
up  at  the  age  ot  twelve  that  he  knew  all  the  local  academy  had  to 
teach  him.  Also  we  are  not  amazed  to  find  from  an  extract  in 
his  diary  that  in  1S65  he  was  longing  for  wealth,  and  much  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  want  of  success  in  attaining  it.  He  then  promised 
amendment,  and  his  enemies  allege  that  he  has  not  failed  to  keep 
his  word. 
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THE  FALL  OF  KHARTOUM. 

THE  English  Ministry  has,  according  to  the  latest  in¬ 
telligence,  won  the  game  for  which  it  has  been  steadily 
playing  for  a  year.  Khartoum  has  fallen  into  the  power 
cf  the  Mahdi,  and  General  Gordon  is  slain  or  taken.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  intelligence  which  reached  London 
(at  least  which  was  published)  on  Thursday  afternoon 
should  have  surprised  any  one  who  has  followed  the 
events  with  intelligent  attention.  For  long  months  General 
Gordon  has  been  Athanasius  contra  mundum  at  Khar¬ 
toum.  His  spirit  and  his  genius  have  never  failed;  but, 
in  the  entire  absence  of  trustworthy  backing,  it  has  been 
always  a  case  of  spirit  and  genius  against  mechanical 
odds.  That  the  traitors  within  Khartoum  and  the  enemy 
without  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  despatch 
of  a  great  part  of  General  Gordon’s  military  and  naval  force 
northwards  is  in  no  way  surprising.  The  fall,  if  it  has 
fallen,  of  the  city  reflects  in  very  slight  degree  upon  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  not  at  all  upon  his  subordinates  or  his  army. 
These  latter  have  done  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  and 
have  done  it  nobly  ;  while  if  Lord  Wolseley  has  been  some¬ 
what  leisurely  in  his  arrangements,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  dangerous  moment  for  Khartoum  would  have 
occurred  in  ail  probability  at  the  same  conjuncture  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  even  if  that  conjuncture  had  been  hastened  by 
two,  three,  four,  or  six  months.  The  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum,  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  as  they  must  have  been  in  any  case  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Souakim-Berber  route,  and  by  reinforcements 
of  men,  will  amply  suffice  for  its  recapture.  The  expedition 
itself  has  met  with  no  real  check,  though  the  unexplained 
loss  of  the  steamers  is  undoubtedly  most  unfortunate.  But 
the  disaster  is  not,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  military  ; 
it  is  moral.  From  the  moment  when  the  Government 
refused  to  let  General  Graham’s  victories  of  a  twelve- 
month  ago  bear  their  natural  fruit  in  the  relief  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  the  fate  of  the  town  has  been  a  mere  matter  of 
fortune.  Now  that  it  has  happened,  it  is  no  doubt  a  heavy 
blow  for  England.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  last  warning  of 
the  hopeless  imbecility  of  the  Government  which  English¬ 
men  allow  to  continue  in  power — the  final  and  stunning 
reminder  that  happy-go-lucky  is  no  policy  and  see-what- 
happens  no  wisdom.  The  time  has  been  when  it  would 
have  raised  the  nation  to  something  like  frenzy ;  as  it  is,  the 
sad  experience  of  years  has  taught  most  of  those  who  heard 
the  news  how  to  anticipate  its  effect,  or  absence  of  effect.  It 
was  at  least  highly  probable  on  Thursday  afternoon  that  the 
•editors  of  Gladstonian  newspapers  would  demonstrate  elabo¬ 
rately  how  the  catastrophe  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  that  Gladstonian  members  of  Parliament  would 
liberate  their  consciences  by  speech  and  then  enslave  them 
again  by  voting ;  that  the  great  public  would  go  on  to  its 
farm  and  its  merchandise,  its  idle  Caucus  meetings  and  its 
mischievous  dreams  of  prosperity  by  legislation,  and  neglect 
this  great  national  rebuke  as  something  irrelevant  and  null. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  so ;  and,  if  those  who  would  not 
hear  the  lesson  of  Majuba  are  deaf  also  to  the  lesson  of 
Khartoum,  then  will  they  surely  be  deaf  also  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn  them.  But  it  must  bo 
again  and  again  insisted  on  that  in  the  disastrous  news  of 
Thursday  there  is  nothing  surprising ;  that,  true  or  false, 
it  simply  expresses  the  legitimate  result  of  months  of 
Ministerial  neglect  and  months  of  public  incuria. 

This  public  incuria,  which  has  been  so  constantly  exhi¬ 


bited  during  the  Egyptian  business,  and  which  is  by  far 
the  most  alarming  symptom  of  current  English  politics, 
has  never  been  more  unintelligible  or  more  decided  than 
at  the  moment  before  the  announcement  of  the  fall  of 
Khartoum.  In  two  of  the  most  important  transactions 
of  foreign  politics  that  have  been  known  during  this  gene¬ 
ration  an  English  Ministry  is  engaging  itself  after  a 
fashion  which  can  only  not  be  called  ct  perte  de  vue  because 
the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  transaction  is'  out  of 
sight.  The  reports  as  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  Ministerial 
surrender  to  France,  or  the  Ministerial  compromise  with 
France,  or  the  Ministerial  defiance  of  France  (for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  these  reports,  the  proceeding  may  be 
described  by  any  of  these  terms),  vary  in  a  wilder  fashion 
every  week.  Abroad,  as  at  home,  the  accounts  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  are  not  so  much  different  as  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  abroad,  as  at  home,  it  is  a  subject  of  blank 
surprise  or  of  far-fetched  explanation  that,  in  face  of  such 
events  as  the  reaching  of  the  Nile  by  General  Stewart’s 
column,  any  arrangement  should  be  thought  of  at  all. 
Public  opinion,  to  do  it  justice,  showed  no  sign  of  reconcile¬ 
ment  to  surrender ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  showed  a  very 
remarkable  indifference  on  the  point  whether  surrender  is 
or  is  not  going  on.  It  may  be  (to  avoid  contentious  matter 
as  far  as  possible)  that  what  its  admirers  delight  to  call  the 
new  English  democracy  is  sound  as  to  the  imperial  duties 
of  England.  But,  if  so,  it  accompanies  its  soundness  by  a 
total  indifference  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  being  done  on  the 
subject.  The  ingenious  person  who  shouted  “  Bradlaugh  ” 
during  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  remarks  on  the  Colonies 
appears  to  be  a  type,  or  surely  Cabinet  Minister  after 
Cabinet  Minister  would  not  be  permitted  to  appear  in  public, 
and  to  talk  about  matters  as  miscellaneous  and  as  un¬ 
important  as  the  oracle-subjects  in  Aristophanes,  without  so 
much  as  an  attempt  being  made  to  “  heckle  ”  or  even  to 
express  an  opinion  on  matters  in  comparison  with  which  all 
matters  of  so-called  domestic  policy  are  dust  in  the  balance. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  is  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but 
he  is  in  special  relation  to  the  subject,  and  Lord  Edmond’s 
estimable  desire  appears,  from  his  own  words,  to  be  to 
“  defeat  the  Conservative  Opposition  ”  somehow  or  other. 
That  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Ministry  in  little.  Never 
mind  the  interests  of  the  country ;  but  defeat  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Opposition. 

But  the  negotiations  with  France  are  not  the  only 
instance  or  occasion  of  this  strange  indifference.  The 
mysterious  movements  of  Italy  in  the  Red  Sea  have  passed 
from  the  stage  of  project  into  that  of  fact.  One  Egyptian 
garrison,  at  any  rate,  has  been  politely  and  apparently 
d  l' amiable  relieved  by  an  Italian  garrison,  and  the  process 
is,  it  seems,  to  be  continued  in  many  other  cases.  This 
singular  proceeding,  according  to  rumour  (which,  as  usual, 
proceeds  upon  more  or  less  manifest  probability),  is  tho 
result  of  on  agreement  between  England  and  Italy.  What 
right  has  England  to  make  an  agreement  with  any 
Power  at  tho  expense  of  tho  Sultan  and  tho  Khedive  1 
What  wisdom  is  there  in  handing  over,  with  or  without 
right,  strong  places  in  the  Red  Sea  to  olher  Powers,  in¬ 
stead  of  retaining  that  sea  as  a  marc  clausum  for  England 
and  her  trustors — that  is  to  say,  Egypt  and  Turkey  1 
further,  right  and  expediency  being  granted  or  waived, 
what  consideration  is  Italy  to  give  in  return  for  this  easily- 
won  slice  of  the  continent  for  which  other  nations  are 
scratching  each  other’s  eyes  out  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  saying  or  hinting  that  satisfactory  answers  may 
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not  be  given  to  all  these  questions.  At  present  no  answers 
at  all,  satisfactory  or  other,  have  been  given  ;  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Italy  in  the  Red  Sea  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  transaction  with  France  a  fact  only  too  far  gone 
towards  establishment,  before  Parliament  can  meet.  Tnis  being 
so,  where  is  that  noble  hatred  of  secret  treaties,  that  sublime 
aversion  to  clandestine  transactions  ot  propitiation  and  pour- 
boire,  which  was  manifested  live  or  six  years  ago  1  Far  be  it  Irom 
us  to  make  sarcastic  remarks  on  an  Italian  alliance,  or  to  go 
to  the  prophet  for  rascally  comparisons  about  Egypt  and 
reeds  and  the  habit  of  reeds  when  indiscreetly  leant  on. 
But  it  would  be  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  the  aim,  the 
terms,  and  the  reason  of  this  new  way  of  playing  an  old 
part.  We  lavish  our  blood  in  the  central  Egyptian  Soudan, 
and  Italy  gravely  occupies  ports  in  the  eastern  Egyptian 
Soudan.  Some  men  say  she  is  to  have  Massowah,  which 
we  promised  the  other  day  to  King  John  of  Abyssinia; 
some  that  she  is  to  have  Souakim,  which  has  been  a 
kind  of  hell  on  earth  for  the  British  army  during  eighteen 
months  or  thereabouts.  “  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt. 
Of  that  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  be  dubious  while  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  the  utmost 
trust  in  one’s  man  of  business  does  not  exclude  a  carnal 
longing  to  see  a  balance-sheet  now  ana  then,  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  such  singular  proceedings  are  going  on  as  the 
apparently  gratuitous  acquisition  of  the  Littoral  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  Italy.  While  felix  Italia,  without  even  the  trouble 
of  getting  married  like  her  old  enemy  and  mistress,  acquires 
territory,  Englishmen  are  doing  and  suffering  on  the  Nile 
what  all  men  now  know.  If  the  intolerable  paradox  of  the 
situation  is  brought  home  by  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  even  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  will  have  been  not  wholly  a  misfortune. 


INDEPENDENT  LIBERALS. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
Liberal  to  protest  in  public  against  the  predatory 
doctrines  which  have  profoundly  alarmed  all  reasonable 
members  of  the  party.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  cling 
to' the  political  title  and  organization  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  through  life.  lie  would  be  in  truth  a 
Liberal  of  the  Liberals  if  that  name  still  bore  the  meaning 
which  it  conveyed  twenty  or  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  He 
has  for  some  years  so  far  disassociated  himself  from  his 
former  colleagues  as  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  Almost  alone, 
he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  rash  pledge  which  has 
now  been  redeemed.  Lord  Hartington,  when  he  announced 
his  conversion  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  proposals,  perhaps  little 
thought  that  his  resistance  to  the  degradation  of  the  Irish 
franchise  would  be  summarily  overruled.  When  it  became 
certain  that  the  Franchise  Bill  would  be  carried,  Mr. 
Goschen,  after  delivering  one  or  two  argumentative  speeches 
against  the  measure,  wisely  declined  further  opposition. 
He  has  now  nothing  to  retract ;  and  he  might  easily  show 
that  his  apprehensions  have  already  been  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  ;  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  engage  in  the  task  of  expatiat¬ 
ing  on  irrevocable  mischiefs.  If  possible,  he  would  gladly 
find  himself  a  false  prophet ;  and  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  evils  which  he  foresaw. 

It  is  well  that,  during  the  unaccountable  silence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  colleagues  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Liberal 
supporters,  one  member  of  high  position  should  have 
courage  to  assert  his  independence.  The  helpless  discontent 
of  submissive  partisans  finds  amusing  utterance  in  a  letter 
published  by  Mr.  Acland.  He  is,  as  he  truly  says,  a  loyal 
and  consistent  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which  he  is  to  follow  his  leader. 
He  at  present  fears  not  that  revolutionary  projects  may  be 
introduced  and  perhaps  adopted,  to  the  ruin  of  the  country 
rather  than  of  the  party,  but  that  “some  of  the  main 
“  body  of  the  Liberal  ranks  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
“  confidence  of  all  classes  among  their  constituents,  and 
“  have  recognized  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  prudent  as  well  as  a 
“  courageous  leader,  may  now  be  inclined  to  stand  aloof.” 
It  is  apparently  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  party  interests 
that  Mr.  Acland  doubts  whether  “  it  is  wise  to  approach 
“  [certain  political  questions]  in  the  spirit  of  an  appeal  to 
“  the  poor  against  the  rich,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  labour 
“  against  capital.”  Plunder  and  oppression  are  nevertheless 
objectionable,  even  if  their  promoters  failed  to  disturb  by 
their  candour  the  allegiance  of  devoted  adherents.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  in  the  possible  contingency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  concurrence  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Acland  will  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  exaction  of  a  ransom 


from  the  wealthier  classes  and  in  the  iniquitous  scheme  of 
a  graduated  Income-tax.  He  is  already  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  “  constitution  of  the  Legislature,”  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  also 
with  the  laws  relating  to  ownership  and  transfer  of  real 
property.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  to  supply  him  with  an 
authorized  interpretation  of  phrases  which  may  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing.  The  present  temper  of  thorough  party 
zealots  is  perhaps  more  accurately  represented  by  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  than  by  more  prominent 
members. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  justified  in  his 
confident  appeal  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  present  fiscal  system,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Goschen  says, 
the  most  equitable  in  the  world,  is  in  no  small  degree  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  demagogue  addressing  himself 
to  popular  cupidity  asserts  that  the  adjustment  of  taxation 
is  fundamentally  unjust.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in  the 
right,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life- 
been  wholly  in  the  wrong ;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  at  the  present  moment  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mix 
Chamberlain  may  not  agree.  To  this  douht  the  apparently 
concerted  silence  which  Mr.  Goschen  alone  disturbs  may 
be  probably  attributed.  One  constitutional  innovation 
of  the  gravest  significance  has  already  been  established. 
Ministers  are  no  longer  bound  to  one  another  by  joint 
responsibility,  and  one  of  their  number  may  propose  a  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  revolution  without  either  converting  his 
colleagues  or  forfeiting  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Goschen 
modestly  hopes  that  he  may  be  allowed  as  a  private 
member  some  portion  of  the  independence  which  is  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  one  of  the  waverers  denounced  by 
Mr.  Acland  who  are  disposed  to  stand  aloof  while  the 
course  of  the  Liberal  party  is  still  undetermined.  He 
is,  for  instance,  not  prepared  to  approve  the  institution  ol  a 
Land  Court  to  settle  the  amount  of  rents ;  and  he 
profanely  asserts  that  of  the  three  F.’s  which  are  borrowed 
by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  from  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  two  are 
incompatible  with  one  another.  Mr.  Goschen  has  never- 
assented  to  the  relegation  of  political  economy  to  J  upiter 
and  Saturn.  It  would  be  as  rational  and  as  possible  to 
relegate  to  the  same  regions  the  law  of  gravitation.  Natural 
laws  assert  themselves,  if  not  in  their  direct  and  beneficent 
application,  at  least  in  the  punishment  of  perverse  attempts 
at  counteraction. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  an  eminent  and  in¬ 
dependent  Libei  al  will  find  any  new  constituency  to  return 
him.  Mr.  Goschen  unfortunately  lost  his  seat  for  the 
City  of  London  through  his  participation  in  the  merited 
unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Cabinet.  No  fitter 
representative  of  a  great  commercial  community  could  have 
been  found;  and  his  separation  from  his  earliest  constituents 
was  unfortunate  for  both  parties.  Under  the  Franchise 
Bill  the  City  will  lose  two  members  out  of  four ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  room  will  be  found  for  any  member  who 
declines  to  join  the  Conservative  party.  Ripon  has  almost 
always  illustrated  by  the  selection  of  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  compensating  advantages  which  resulted 
from  the  theoretically  indefensible  anomaly  of  nomination 
boroughs.  It  will  be  well  if  one  of  the  divisions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  provides  a  refuge  for  a  candidate  who  can  claim  no 
party  support.  The  meeting  which  was  lately  addressed 
by  Mr.  Goschen  gave  him  a  fair  hearing ;  but  it  had 
been  thought  prudent  to  disclaim  any  purpose  of  securing 
pledges  of  support.  Scotch  constituencies  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  since  they  first  obtained  the  franchise  voted 
with  monotonous  uniformity  for  Liberal  candidates.  The 
tradition  would  not  be  interrupted  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Goschen  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  party 
managers  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  defeat  a  pio- 
fessed°  opponent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  year  which 
will  elapse  before  a  general  election,  the  fragments  of 
the  Caucus  will  have  time  to  reunite  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  which  was  lately  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  One 
of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  system  is  that  the  powers 
of  the  Caucus  are  wielded,  not  by  the  majority  of  the 
electors,  but  by  the  majority  of  the.  majority,  which  may 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  menaces  may  have  in  some  instances  fright¬ 
ened  into  opposition  Scotch  manufacturers  and  traders;  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  multitude  will  be  tempted 
by  the  bribes  which  have  been  largely  offered. 

One  of  the  schemes  in  which  Mr.  G-oschen  took  the 
keenest  interest  vv  liile  he  was  still  a  Minister  in  an  un- 
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■divided  Cabinet  was  the  institution  of  local  or  municipal 
government  in  rural  districts.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
■that  such  an  organization  will  be  established,  and  that 
■wide  powers  will  be  entrusted  to  County  Boards.  Lord 
Beaoonsfield’s  Government  committed  a  great  error  in 
neglectin"  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  reasonable  settle¬ 
ment  of  *the  question.  The  principle  of  elected  Councils 
was  then  admitted;  and  in  the  present  day  it  would  be 
-impossible  to  confer  new  and  large  powers  on  any  but  a 
representative  body.  Happily  no  member  of  any  political 
party  is  known  to  approve  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
project  of  restoring  the  Heptarchy,  with  the  ulterior  object 
•of  reproducing  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  American 
Senate.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  sanguine  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  moral  and  political  effects  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  justified  by  the  result;  but  revolutionary 
agitators  have  already  discerned  in  the  County  Boards  a 
machinery  for  facilitating  and  regulating  wild  and  dangerous 
•experiments.  The  same  bodies  which  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Goschen,  to  cultivate  and  foster  civic  virtues  are 
destined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  divide  the  land  by  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase  among  those  of  their  constituents  who  may 
wish  to  become  farmers.  If  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  aware 
of  the  proposal,  he  would  perhaps  have  commented  on  the 
extravagant  jobbery  and  corruption  which  would  be  among 
the  minor  evils  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  Another 
•consequence  of  the  establishment  of  rural  corporations  will 
be  the  systematic  effort  of  the  local  Caucus  to  confine,  as  in 
Birmingham,  the  absolute  control  of  local  finance  and  ad- 
ministration  to  one  political  party.  When  timid  and  short¬ 
sighted  Liberals  break  the  silence  which  expresses  their 
tenor  and  surprise,  Mr.  Goschen’s  arguments  and  warnings 
will  be  re-echoed  from  many  quarters.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  alone  has  hitherto  had  the  courage  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Jacobinism  which  has  found  no  other  conspicuous 
.assailant.  Sir  James  Caird  has  done  good  service  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  profound  ignorance  of  agrarian  projectors  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  land  by  the  abolition  of 
capital  and  machinery.  Mr.  Goschen’s  professed  conviction 
that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction  of  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  confirmed  by  experience  if  Parliament  engages 
in  the  regulation  of  husbandry. 


THE  LAW  FOB,  TIIE  DYNAMITERS. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  of  favourable  augury  for  the  better  success' 
of  the  police  in  tracking  the  authors  of  the  last  dynamite 
•outrage  that  the  authorities,  major  or  minor,  of  the  force 
have  ceased  to  take  the  newspaper  reporter  quite  so  un¬ 
reservedly  into  their  confidence  as  heretofore.  “  For  the 
u  moment,”  writes  one  of  their  former  confidants  with 
•evidently  quite  a  novel  and  pleasing  sense  of  awe,  “  a  dead 
“  ;  ilcnce  has  fallen  on  Scotland  Yard,  as  it  is  deemed  of  the 
“  greatest  consequence  that  the  movements  of  the  detectives 
“  should  be  shrouded  in  mystery.”  The  remark  exhibits 
all  the  reporter’s  masterly  grasp  of  familiar  truths.  No 
silence  is,  indeed,  of  such  pure  gold  as  that  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  hunt  after  criminals  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  of 
greater  consequence  to  any  man  than  to  a  detective — except, 
indeed,  to  the  criminal  himself — that  his  movements  should 
be  shrouded  in  mystery.  A  deer-stalker  who  should  go 
hallooing  over  the  hills  in  a  mere  spirit  of  good-fellowship 
or  out  of  downright  repugnance  to  all  underhand  proceed¬ 
ings  would  have  but  poor  sport;  and  really  the  chasae  of  our 
detectives  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  conducted  very 
much  on  this  mistaken  principle.  It  is,  of  course,  natural 
that  the  reporter  should  want  news.  “  Pars  ”  are  as  much 
his  quarry  as  dynamiters  are  that  of  the  police;  but  it 
might  be  pointed  out  to  him  that,  after  all,  the  interests  of 
the  two  hunters  are  identical,  and  that  the  less  the  reporter 
is  allowed  to  spoil  the  sport  of  the  detective  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  incidents  he  will  have  to  record.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  as 
well  that  ho  should  be  confined  to  such  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  statements  as  that  “  Fresh  arrests  have  been  made,  but 
41  the  police  refuse  to  disclose  the  names  or  addresses  of  their 
“  prisoners.”  We  must  all  cordially  hope,  of  course,  that 
these  latter  captures  may  turn  out  to  be  of  importance ;  but 
the  police,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  have  a  good  deal  of 
leeway  to  make  up.  Even  the  apprehension  of  Cunning¬ 
ham,  supposing  the  case  against  him  to  bo  satisfactorily 
established,  cannot  be  scored  to  the  credit  of  our  detective 
force;  nor,  if  he  should  turn  out  to  bo  implicated  in  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  explosions,  will  that  reckon  as  a 


point  in  their  favour  either.  The  capture  was  due  to  the 
promptitude  of  the  military  guard  at  the  Tower ;  the 
identification,  if  it  should  prove  trustworthy,  we  shall  owe 
to  the  accident  of  the  observation  and  good  memory  of  a 
railway  official.  A  propos  of  this  last  subject,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  Metropolitan  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Railway  Companies  to  have  issued  instructions  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  further  explosions  occurring,  every  passenger 
in  the  tunnel  at  the  time  must  be  detained  when  the  train 
draws  up  at  the  nearest  station.  It  is  a  wonder  that  so 
obvious  a  precautionary  rule  lias  not  been  in  force  on  this 
line  ever  since  the  date  of  the  first  explosion.  It  would  not, 
as  the  figurative  reporter  avers,  ensure  the  capture  of  the 
perpetrators  of  such  outrages  “  red-handed  ”  ;  that  depend¬ 
ing  of  course  upon  whether  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
depositing  and  the  ignition  of  the  explosive  were  sufficient 
to  allow  the  dynamiter  to  alight  from  the  train.  Still,  it  is 
a  precaution  of  its  kind,  and  will  at  least  make  the  dyna¬ 
miter’s  underground  work  more  difficult  and  risky  for  him 
than  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  point  of  hardly  less  importance 
to  determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  villains  of  this  sort 
when  they  are  caught.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  observe  a  still  further  progress  in  that  healthy 
development  of  popular  opinion  which  we  noted  last  week. 
There  is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  course  announced  by  Mr.  Poland  last  Monday  as 
about  to  be  taken  in  the  proceedings  against  the  prisoner 
Cunningham.  Whether  indebted  or  not  to  the  suggestions 
in  “  n’s  ”  letter  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  the  Treasury, 
as  we  understand,  propose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  12  George  III.  c.  24,  and  to  indict  Cunningham 
under  the  clause  providing  “  that  whosoever  shall  wilfully 
“  and  maliciously  set  on  fire,  and  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy, 
“  or  cause  to  be  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  any  of  His 
“  Majesty’s  ships,  arsenals,  dockyards  ...  or  any  of 
“  His  Majesty’s  military  stores  or  other  munitions  of  war, 
“  or  any  place  wherein  such  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
“  are  kept,  shall  be  liable  to  the  consequences  of  this  Act  ” — 
in  other  words,  to  conviction  for  a  capital  felony  and  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  On  this  section  being  read  in  court 
the  prisoner’s  countenance,  if  the  reporter’s  observation  of 
it  may  be  trusted,  “  became  more  perturbed,  and  from  that 
“  moment  presented  an  appearance  of  dejection.”  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  rendered  more  probable  by  what  we  know  of 
the  character  of  the  dynamiters  than  that  they  studiously 
measure  the  risks  they  suppose  themselves  to  be  running, 
and  that  news  of  the  kind  conveyed  to  them  in  Mr.  Poland’s 
statement  would  have  all  the  effect  of  an  extremely  disagree¬ 
able  surprise.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
benefit  of  such  salutary  announcements  should  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  perpetrators — whoever  they  be — of  only  one  of 
the  recent  outrages.  It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
IIerries,  in  a  letter  of  comment  on  “n’s”  observations, 
that  there  would  be  some  awkwardness  “  in  the  appli- 
“  cation  of  a  differential  scale  of  penalty,  and  many  fool- 
“  ish  persons  would  certainly  demand  on  behalf  of  the 
“  Tower  man  the  benefit  of  the  most  favoured  criminal 
“  treatment.”  Ho  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  outrages  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  acts 
no  less  properly  punishable  as  high  treason  under  the  Act 
of  Edward  III.  than  was  the  attempt  at  the  Tower  under 
the  later  statuto  above  referred  to.  Must  they  not,  he 
asks,  be  considered  as  levying  war  against  the  Queen  1 
“  Is  it  not  impossible  that  any  acts  of  domestic  hostility 
“  should  be  more  hostile  to  the  Sovereign  than  the  blowing- 
“  up  of  Her  Majesty’s  fortresses,  palaces,  and  halls  of 
“justice,  with  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  her  guards, 
“  constables,  and  peaceful  subjects  pursuing  their  lawful 
“  avocations  1  ”  Common  sense,  wo  apprehend,  will  return 
but  one  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  and  there  is,  fortunately, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  reply  of  the  criminal  law 
is,  as  it  is  not  always,  in  accordance  in  this  instanco 
with  that  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Poland  concluded  his 
statement  the  other  day  by  a  distinct  enunciation  of 
legal  principles  applicable  to  each  of  these  recent  crimes 
alike.  It  was  idle,  ho  said,  to  conceal  from  any  one  that 
what  was  done  on  Saturday,  the  24th  ult.,  was  part  of  the 
same  conspiracy  which  had  existed  for  years  to  subvert 
the  Queen’s  authority  and  to  intimidate  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  what  was  held  in  Gallagher’s  case  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  and  at  Liverpool  was  true  in  this — ■ 
that  such  acts  were  acts  of  war  which  amounted  to  high 
treason,  and  that  persons  convicted  were  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death. 
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We  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat,  that  whatever  be  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  matter, 
we  shall  be  no  nearer  our  object  of  stamping  out  these 
crimes  until  a  different  spirit  is  infused  into  its  administra¬ 
tion.  For  a  long  course  of  years  we  have  been  accustoming 
ourselves,  or  rather  a  certain  school  of  milksop  politicians 
have  been  insensibly  accustoming  their  countrymen,  to 
regard  the  crime  of  treason,  especially  when  committed  by 
Irishmen,  with  an  indulgence  no  less  cruel  in  its  consequence 
than  it  is  foolish  in  its  sentiment.  No  doubt  the  repug¬ 
nance  to  murder  is  still  sufficiently  strong  among  us  to 
prevent  treason  from  condoning  that  crime ;  and  we  presume 
that  no  English  Radical,  were  he  even  as  young  as  young 
Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  no  wiser,  would  venture  to  bestow  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  on  the  murderers  of  Sergeant  Brett.. 
But  wherever  overt  acts  of  treasonable  violence  fall  short 
of  actually  homicidal  results,  the  tendency  to  regard  them 
as  something  only  technically  criminal,  and  inflicting  no 
stigma  of  moral  guilt  upon  their  perpetrators,  is,  or  at  least 
has  been,  only  too  deplorably  common.  Our  treatment  of 
Fenianism  itself,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  enough 
to  convict  us  as  to  a  great  extent  the  authors  of  our  own 
present  troubles.  What  could  be  more  ridiculous,  if  it  were 
not  so  purely  discreditable  to  our  national  common  sense 
and  firmness,  than  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  lialf- 
crazy  scoundrel  whose  life  has  been  just  attempted  in 
New  York?  What  reason  was  there  to  suppose  that  the 
original  crime  of  a  man  like  O’Donovan  Rossa  would  be 
adequately  punished  by  a  few  years’  penal  servitude,  and 
that  he  and  a  dozen  others  like  him  might  be  amnestied 
after  so  short  a  term  of  punishment  without  danger  to  the 
State?  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  discuss  the  ethics  of 
treason ;  it  is  one  of  those  crimes  of  which  the  penalty 
ought  not  to  be  measured  by  ethical  considerations.  Govern¬ 
ments  simply  cannot  afford  to  punish  lightly  attempts 
against  themselves;  and  the  temptation,  furnished  by  the 
political  discontent  of  a  portion  of  a  community,  to  commit 
them,  so  far  from  operating  to  mitigate  their  punishment — 
as  seems  to  be  the  sentimental  view  of  the  matter — ought, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  less  romantic  crimes,  such  as  the 
thefts  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  a  reason  for  enhancing  it.  All 
dynamite  outrages  which  are  not  high  treason  already 
should  be  made  so  and  punished  as  such.  Nor  should  the 
treatment  of  such  crimes  as  treason  depend  upon  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  the  blowing  up  of  an  arsenal  here  or  of  a  royal 
palace  there.  Fenians  cannot  be  supposed  to  cherish  any 
animosity  to  the  Meti’opolitan  Railway  Company.  Every 
one  of  their  acts  of  violence  is  notoriously  aimed  at  the 
State ;  and  it  is  for  the  State  to  retaliate  with  the  strongest 
and  keenest  weapon  in  its  hands. 


OWNERSHIP. 

rjYHE  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  occupied  itself 
X  with  many  subjects  besides  industrial  remuneration, 
probably  with  the  negative  result  of  leaving  all  its  members 
and  all  students  of  its  discussions  in  the  same  state  of 
opinion  in  which  it  found  them.  Those  who  propose  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  poor  by  dividing  among  them  the 
property  which  is  now  in  private  hands  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  persuaded  that  they  would  gain  nothing  in  a 
general  scramble.  Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  an  equal 
division  would  give  the  whole  community  forty  shillings  a 
year  apiece.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  so  modest  a  boon 
would  be  rejected.  The  opponents  of  Socialist  projects  of 
spoliation  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  judged 
rightly  in  admitting,  by  their  participation  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  that  the  existence  of  private  property  was  open  to 
debate.  The  practical  evils  of  a  social  revolution  would  be 
enormous.  Industry  and  commerce  would  be  instantly, 
and  perhaps  permanently,  paralysed  by  the  destruction  of 
confidence  and  credit,  and  by  the  transfer  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  of  all  capital  which  could  be  rescued  from  seizure  ;  but 
the  right  of  ownership,  hitherto  recognized  in  all  ages  and  in 
every  country  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  is  independent 
of  the  economic  results  which  might  follow  from  an  attack 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  society.  All  productive 
activity  must  be  stimulated  either  by  personal  interest 
or  by  comprehensive  and  unqualified  despotism.  Professor 
Beesly  is  sanguine  when  he  expects  that  the  evils  of  the 
industrial  system  can  be  removed  by  the  influence  of  his 
own  or  any  other  religion ;  but  he  judiciously  appeals  to  the 
consciences  of  landlords  and  capitalists  rather  than  to  the 


willing  concurrence  of  a  vast  body  of  labourers  in  the 
industrial  operations  of  the  State.  The  extravagant  decla¬ 
mation  of  some  of  the  working-men  who  attended  the 
Conference  may  have  suggested  to  their  non-Socialist  col¬ 
leagues  the  inexpediency  of  throwing  all  actual  organiza¬ 
tions  into  the  crucible  of  conflicting  theories.  The  Irish 
philosophers  who  at  the  present  time  deliver  apologetic 
orations  in  defence  of  dynamite  wish  for  nothing  better 
than  to  provoke  refutations  which  would  elevate  the’ 
doctrines  to  the  rank  of  recognized  subjects  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Communists  have  a  similar  interest  in  provoking 
public  discussion.  Even  Lord  Bramwell’s  trenchant  reason¬ 
ing  is  less  effective  than  the  habit  of  taking  property  for 
granted. 

The  managers  of  the  Conference  were  well  advised  in 
resolving  that  no  resolutions  should  be  proposed,  and  that 
the  length  of  papers  and  speeches  should  be  limited.  The 
more  reasonable  disputants  were  consequently  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  wild  propositions  which  would  perhaps  have 
been  affirmed  by  a  majority.  The  absurdest  nonsense 
was  perceptibly  diluted  by  occasional  vindications  of  the 
calumniated  doctrines  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Francis. 
Newman,  after  a  long  life  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  suc¬ 
cessive  crotchets  and  paradoxes,  appears  now  to  hold, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  dignities,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Land  Nationalization  Society. 
Without  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  his  present  sect, 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  his  new  ai’gument  against 
landlords  is  as  original  as  it  is  fantastic.  It  seems  that  the 
test  of  rightful  ownership  is  the  power  of  destroying  the 
article  possessed  without  injury  to  any  one.  “Any  one 
“  may  own  a  stick,  or  a  coat,  or  a  book,”  because  he  may 
destroy  the  article  at  his  pleasure;  yet  in  burning  a  good 
coat  or  a  valuable  book  the  owner  would  be  guilty  of  a 
culpable  folly,  inasmuch  as  he  would  diminish  the  total 
amount  of  serviceable  commodities.  The  landlord  who 
should  deliberately  drown  his  estate  by  admitting  the 
sea  would  only  inflict  a  larger  injury  on  the  community. 
To  avoid  further  inconvenient  consequences  in  addition 
to  his  own  wanton  sacrifices,  he  must  take  care  that 
the  breach  in  the  sea-wall  inflicts  no  damage  on  his 
neighbours ;  but  in  practice  private  interest  is  a  sufficient 
security  against  suicidal  folly.  The  argument  might  well 
have  befitted  one  of  Plato’s  sophists  as  an  introduction  to 
Socrates’s  exposure  of  the  fallacy.  Mr.  Newman  is  more 
in  harmony  with  vulgar  prejudice  when  he  asserts  that  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  artificially  kept  down  by  “  the 
“  power  of  the  landlord  to  sponge  the  farmer.”  It  is 
notorious  that  landlords,  alone  among  capitalists,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  accepting  smaller  rents  than  those  which 
they  might  have  exacted.  At  present  they  have  assuredly 
no  power  to  sponge  the  farmer,  or,  in  other  words,  to  raise 
his  rent.  Perhaps  Mr.  Newman  seriously  believes  that 
they  would  pay  higher  wages  if  their  rents  were  lowered, 
or  if  they  became  freehold  owners.  If  the  land  were 
nationalized,  the  farmers  must  pay  rent  to  the  State,  unless 
they  were  to  receive  an  undeserved  boon  at  the  public 
expense.  As  freeholders  they  would  pay  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  market  price  for  labour. 

The  first  commentator  on  Mr.  Newman’s  paper  thought 
that  capitalists  were  at  least  as  bad  as  landlords,  and  that 
both  classes  must  be  swept  away.  It  is  painful  to  learn 
that  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  denounces  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  for  directing  his  attack  only  against 
one  of  the  two  great  enemies  of  society.  If  the  federated' 
Social  Democrats  are  wise,  they  will  not  reject  the  alliance 
of  a  party  leader  and  Cabinet  Minister  who  disturbs  the 
foundations  of  proprietary  right,  although  he  may  not  be- 
prepared  to  deduce  the  results  of  his  own  doctrines  with 
logical  consistency.  The  next  speaker  courteously  classed 
the  landlord  and  the  capitalist  with  the  burglar ;  and  his 
assertion  that  all  three  belonged  to  the  same  class  was 
received  with  laughter  and  only  partial  dissent.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  anti-Socialists  laughed  at  the  illustration 
of  their  own  rashness  in  inviting  a  dangerous  discussion. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  having  in  an  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  paper  proposed  his  vague  remedy  of  moral¬ 
izing  capital,  another  Social  Democrat  facetiously  observed 
that  he  might  as  well  try  to  moralize  the  lion,  the  boa- 
constrictor,  the  owner  of  the  deer  forest,  of  the  yacht, 
and  of  the  guinea  orchid.  Once  more  the  critic  has  to 
lament  the  irreverence  which  is  not  contented  by  practical 
co-operation  with  the  Social  Democrats.  The  speaker  was 
less  felicitous  in  constructive  policy  than  in  ironical 
sarcasm.  “  Could  not,”  he  asked,  “  capital  be  managed 
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“  by  national  bants  ?  ”  If  so,  it  must  be  raised  either  by 
loans  which  will  never  be  repaid,  or  by  taxes  on  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  property  is  no  longer  permitted  to  exist. 
But  debate  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  principles  held  in 


and  prejudice  of  the  dominant  section  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  political  sophists  aDd  projectors 
know  that  one  powerful  manipulator  of  elections  is  ready  to 
place  his  services  at  their  disposal. 


common. 

The  communistic  agitators  and  their  disciples  constantly 
complain  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  uncultivated  land 
which  might,  under  a  sounder  tenure,  be  available  for  the 
production  of  food.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference 
asserted  that  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workmen  would 
be  happy  if  they  were  allowed  to  till  the  deer  forests.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Highland  mountains  are  not  favour¬ 
able  to  agricultural  experiments,  and  the  building  and 
fencing  and  clearing  on  a  patch  of  deer  forest  would  cost  far 
more  than  the  land  could  produce.  In  England  popular  feel¬ 
ing  has  been  roused  against  the  enclosure  of  wastes,  and  it  is 
not  known  that  other  land  is  uncultivated.  lown-bred 
artisans  perhaps  fancy  when  they  see  a  tract  of  scanty 
pasture  that,  but  for  the  landlord’s  neglect,  it  might  be 
made  productive  as  arable.  The  farmer  has,  in  fact,  left  it, 
or  laid  it  down  in  grass,  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
only  plough  it  at  a  loss  or  with  a  smaller  amount  of  profit. 
The  State  Inspectors  who  are,  according  to  the  communist 
system,  to  supersede  the  landlords  would  come  to  the  same 
practical  conclusion  if  they  understood  their  business.  It 
would  in  most  cases  be  possible  with  sufficient  manure  and 
by  the  application  of  labour  to  grow  potatoes  or  oats  on 
ground  which  is  now  in  grass  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
same  amount  of  food  could  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
it  could  be  grown.  Mr.  Newman  himself  condescends  to 
allow  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  import  wheat,  though 
other  grain  must  be  produced  at  home  The  Socialists  and 
the  demagogues  are  injudiciously  hasty  in  disclosing  their 
ignorance  and  ineptitude  even  before  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  their  practical  incapacity.  If  the 
clamour  about  uncultivated  land  applies  to  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  it  may  be  answered  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  harmless  pleasure  which  they  afford,  the  whole 
space  which  they  occupy  is  insignificant.  Even  a  Cockney 
may  understand  that  the  grass  of  a  park  is  not  less  nutri¬ 
tive  because  it  is  enclosed  with  a  wall  or  paling.  Gardens 
produce  more  food  in  proportion  to  their  extent  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  pleasure-grounds  require  a 
large  amount  of  well-paid  labour. 

The  country  which  produces  the  largest  returns  to  the 
acre  of  any  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  handed  over  to  pro¬ 
jectors  that  it  may  be  less  advantageously  cultivated  by  new 
occupants  who  are  to  be  forcibly  substituted  for  the  rightful 
owners.  If  it  is  said  that  by  means  of  co-operation  small 
holdings  might  be  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
of  scientific  processes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  further 
trial  of  an  experiment  which  has  hitherto  not  succeeded. 
Mr.  Forster  lately  advised  the  Bradford  co-operators  to 
keep  clear  of  farming.  The  frequent  reference  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  possibility  of  rendering  land  more  productive  was 
more  excusable  in  the  workmen  who  addressed  the  Con¬ 
ference  than  in  the  restless  candidate  for  the  future  lead  of 
the  Radical  party  who  is  now  proposing  to  purchase  profit¬ 
able  friendship  at  the  expense  of  others.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  latest  Birmingham  speech  complained  of  the  clamour 
about  “confiscation  and  plunder  and  black-mail.”  ITe  is 
himself  responsible  for  the  mention  of  ransom,  which  is 
equivalent  to  black-mail.  On  another  occasion  he  substi¬ 
tuted  the  word  insurance,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  A  premium,  or  ransom,  or  a  payment  of  black¬ 
mail  by  the  owner  of  property  to  secure  the  remainder 
involves  plunder  and  confiscation  of  the  grossest  kind.  “  If,  ’ 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “it is  black-mail  to  propose  that  the 
“  rich  should  pay  taxes  in  equal  proportion  to  the  poor,  w  hat 
“  word  is  strong  enough  to  describe  ”  the  present  in¬ 
justice!  The  charge  of  demanding  black-mail  was  founded 
on  his  own  phrase  of  ransom,  and  it  was  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  his  iniquitous  scheme  of  taxation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposal  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  he  describes  as  the  payment  of  an  equal  rate  of 
taxation  by  the  rich  and  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserted  that  taxes  on  property  ought  to  be  graduated  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount.  He  probably  knows 
that  such  a  measure  is  regarded  on  the  Continent  as 
revolutionary,  and  that  it  has  always  been  rejected  in 
France.  Tho  percentage  to  bo  added  to  the  tax  upon  the 
rich  is,  of  course,  to  bo  assessed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  class  which  is  to  be  wholly  or  partially  exempted.  The 
crude  theories  which  were  propounded  at  the  late  Conference 
will  confirm  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  confidence  in  the  selfishness 


POLICE  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

THE  arrest  and  release  of  Mr.  Goodman  are  just  the  sort 
of  incidents  to  be  looked  for  while  the  flurry  caused 
by  the  explosions  lasts.  There  seems  for  the  moment  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  police  were  mistaken  in  taking 
the  first  step.  So  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Goodman,  who 
is  entitled  to  some  sympathy,  since  it  is  naturally  painful 
for  an  honest  man  to  find  himself  suspected  of  an  ignoble 
and  cruel  crime.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  however, 
this  accident  might  have  befallen  the  most  honourable  of 
men,  and  Mr.  Goodman  has  doubtless  reflected  that  he  was 
only’ bearing  his  share— a  somewhat  disproportionate  one, 
unfortunately— of  the  general  trouble.  We  might  have  had 
a  much  worse  incident  to  comment  on.  If,  for  instance,  it 
was  not  the  arrest,  but  the  release,  which  was  over-hasty, 
there  would  be  much  greater  cause  for  general  uneasiness. 
The  supposition,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  made  puiely  foi 
purposes  of  illustration,  and  tho  police,  at  least,  have  no 
cause  to  complain  if  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  is  aroused.  A 
force  which  arrests  at  random  may  fairly  be  thought  capable 
of  releasing  in  a  hurry.  From  information  received,  as  the 
police  would  say,  there  is  no  temerity  in  believing  Scotland 
Yard  capable  of  either  kind  of  mistake.  It  is  perhaps  better 
they  should  arrest  the  wrong  person  than  that  they  should 
let  the  right  one  get  off,  as  the  first  blunder  is  made  on  the 
side  of  vigilance  and  activity.  The  fact  of  its  occurrence  does 
none  the  less  make  it  still  easier  to  believe  in  bungling  .ill 
round.  Meanwhile,  other  stories  come  to  strengthen  the 
existing  want  of  confidence  in  the  police.  One  day  we  hear 
of  extra  precautions  taken  in  this  or  that  public  building 
because  a  threatening  letter  has  been  received,  or  on  the 
report  of  some  conversation  in  an  omnibus.  Then  constables 
in  uniform  and  plain-clothes  men  literally  bivouac  in  the 
threatened  building,  and  stroll  about,  while  all  and  sundiy 
come  in  unasked  at  one  door  and  go  out  unquestioned  at 
another.  These  alarms  are  disgraceful,  for  the  slightest  re¬ 
flection  will  show  how  very  probable  it  is  that  they  are 
merely  the  work  of  a  mischievous  or  stupid  practical  jokei. 
It  is  for  obvious  reasons  improper  to  comment  on  the 
more  recent  steps  taken  by  the  police,  they  may  have 
traced  Cunningham’s  box,  and  they  may  have  recognized 
Cunningham.  If  they  have  accomplished  tho  latter  tact, 
they  will  still  have  to  explain  how  they  contrived  to  let  him 
slip  through  their  fingers  on  a  former  occasion.  They  may 
not  have  been  taken  in  by  the  plot  to  blow  up  Westminster 
from  a  non-existent  crypt.  If  so,  they  have  still  to  explain 
how  a  certain  description  came  to  be  printed  and  handed 
about. 

For  tho  present— at  least  the  immediate  present— the 
police  must  be  left  to  do  their  duty  according  to  their  lights. 
Changes  and  improvements  will  shortly  have  to  bo  made  in 
the  force  ;  but  for  some  weeks,  if  not  months,  they  must  be 
trusted  to  work  with  such  training  and  organization  as  the 
wisdom  of  their  superiors  has  given  them.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  there  are  various  ways  in  which  they  may  bo  helped 
by  the  public.  Until  the  generalship  of  Judge  Brennan,  or 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  Admiralship,  comes  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  the  martyred  Jeremiah,  it  is  too  probable 
that  our  public  buildings  will  continue  to  be  an  object  of 
attack.  Even  when  the  Judge  is  in  command,  wo  should 
prefer  some  more  trusty  defence  than  his  word  beforo  oui 
museums  and  palaces  are  considered  safe  at  the  expense  of 
our  ships.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  every  honest  man  to 
help  in  defeating  the  dynamiters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  there  will  be  any  general  unwillingness  to  assist.  The 
country  which  tolerated  the  pressgang  and  tho  balloting 
for  the  Militia  when  they  were  necessaiy  for  tho  common 
defence  will  hardly  refuse  to  submit  to  severer  police  re¬ 
gulations  when  they  are  called  for  by  a  new  danger.  It 
would  bo  doing  our  Irish- American  friends  an  undeserved 
honour  to  compare  them  to  Naboleon,  but  their  attack  is 
similar  in  kind  to  his.  Tho  police  regulations  which  wo 
should  like  to  see  imposed  would  unquestionably  bo  found 
very  galling.  Travellers  would  find  themselves  subjected 
to  an  inspection  such  as  we  are  little  accustomed  to  tolerate. 
At  present  anybody  may  go  from  one  end  of  tho  country  to 
tho  other  without  being  asked  what  ho  carries,  and  there 
are  people  who  love  our  ancient  liberties  so  dearly  that  they 
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■will  cheerfully  let  others  be  blown  up  to  maintain  them. 
These  patriots  will  doubtless  wail ;  but  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  will  have  patience  and  good-humour  enough  to 
submit  if  they  are  made  as  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  show 
the  inside  of  their  Gladstone  bags  as  to  produce  their  ticket. 
Most  of  us  have  no  wish  to  cheat  railway  Companies  by 
travelling  first  class  at  third-class  prices,  but  there  are 
ingenious  adventurers  who  practise  this  mild  swindle.  To 
keep  them  in  check,  the  guard  makes  calls  on  all  travellers 
at  Ids  discretion,  and  nobody  complains.  What  they  bear 
for  the  good  of  the  Companies  they  may  well  tolerate 
for  their  own  sakes.  Visitors  to  public  buildings  must  be 
content,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  admitted  on  sufferance. 
We  shall  not  suggest  that  they  had  better  keep  away 
altogether,  since  we  need  not  do  excessive  penance  for  the 
sins  of  others ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  go  so  far.  The  number  of  those  who  habitually  use 
the  great  public  collections  for  a  serious  purpose  is  small, 
and  they  would  be  put  to  no  appreciable  inconvenience  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  take  out  a  permit  or  renew  that 
which  is  already  exacted.  If  all  the  readers  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  instance,  were  required  to  takeout  new  tickets 
and  give  fresh  guarantees,  no  respectable  person  would  be 
in  the  least  the  worse,  while  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
possible,  and  even  probable,  misuse  of  passes  issued  some 
time  ago.  Casual  visitors  might  very  properly  be  required 
to  submit  to  far  more  stringent  rules  than  are  now  enforced 
in  the  British  Museum  or  any  other  public  building.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  possible  to  enter  some  Government 
offices  by  one  door  and  leave  them  by  another,  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  twenty  most  tempting  opportunities  (to  the  dynamiter) 
of  depositing  parcels  of  dynamite  in  dark  corners.  While 
such  laxity  as  this  is  practised,  it  is  useless  to  keep  police¬ 
men  patrolling  about  outside.  As  long  as  the  danger  lasts, 
nobody  should  be  allowed  into  any  building  which  may  be 
threatened  except  by  one  entrance  through  which  he  would 
have  to  pass  on  going  out,  or  be  allowed  to  stay  except  on 
definite  conditions.  It  might  even  be  found  useful  to 
require  visitors  to  wait  in  an  appointed  place  before  leaving. 
In  any  case,  they  might  well  be  asked  to  submit  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  supervision  exercised  in  every  cathedral  in 
England  by  deans  and  chapters,  who  will  allow  no  one  to 
deface  old  tombs  except  themselves. 

When  the  public,  however,  are  asked  to  accept  much 
which  must  needs  be  most  ungrateful  to  them,  they  may 
reasonably  call  upon  the  authorities  who  direct  the  police  to 
do  their  part  also.  At  present  the  force  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  stupidity  which  has  in  all  probability  not  been  duly 
earned  by  the  individual  members.  Policeman  X.,  if  he 
were  left  to  his  own  devices,  would  not,  we  prefer  to  think, 
disguise  himself  so  as  to  be  rather  more  easily  recognized 
in  plain  clothes  than  in  uniform.  That  intelligent  officer 
doubtless  knows  that  the  form  and  the  creaking  of  his 
official  boots  are  known  from  afar  over  all  Whitechapel. 
He  has  learnt  from  a  long  experience  that  the  regulation 
cut  of  his  hair  is  as  familiar  to  the  criminal  classes  as  a 
Newgate  crop.  On  reflection,  he  would  certainly  see  that 
secresy  is  not  attained  by  providing  plain-clothes  men  with 
canes  of  the  same  pattern  too  obviously  bought  wholesale 
and  served  out  probably  after  a  blue  paper  has  been  care¬ 
fully  filled  up.  It  is,  we  may  be  sure,  the  business-like 
chief  directing  from  headquarters  who  imposes  these  signs 
and  tokens  on  his  “  disguised  ”  subordinates.  Of  their 
proper  motion  they  would  infinitely  prefer  to  put  on  patent- 
leather  boots,  and  let  their  hair  grow,  or  go  shod  in  hob¬ 
nails,  with  a  close  crop,  carrying  a  fancy  stick,  or  no  stick, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  these  days  of  competition, 
also,  many  efficient  agents  might  be  found  without  draw¬ 
ing  exclusively  on  the  uniformed  constables — which  means 
picking  the  detectives  from  men  who  have  been  drilled 
to  walk  and  carry  themselves  in  a  certain  easily-recognized 
way.  It  has  seemed  otherwise  to  the  authorities.  They 
dress  and  drill  and  choose  their  plain-clothes  men  so  that 
they  can  be  instantly  picked  out,  even  by  people  who 
have  no  personal  reasons  for  being  familiar  with  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  police.  To  the  criminal,  of 
course,  they  are  as  familiar  as  his  jemmy.  The  plain¬ 
clothes  man  can  be  recognized  in  an  instant  by  the  mere 
turn  out  of  his  toes  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  at  a 
railway  station.  As  long  as  this  system  is  followed,  it  is 
almost  useless  to  multiply  the  number  of  agents  employed 
to  watch,  for  they  do  very  little  more  than  show  the  criminal 
where  the  safe  places  are  by  warning  him  off  from  those 
which  are  watched.  Even,  too,  if  this  method  of  super¬ 
vision  were  more  effectual  than  it  has  proved  in  preventing 


outrages,  it  would  still  have  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  successful  dynamiter  doubly 
difficult.  Scotland  Yard  may  also  be  asked  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  take  a  lesson  from  Lord  Wolseley’s  admirable 
handling  of  the  Special  Correspondent.  It  is  almost  criminal 
stupidity  to  allow  reporters  to  learn  exactly  where  the  police 
are  at  work  and  what  they  are  doing,  and  yet  it  is  done 
every  day.  Some  part  of  the  blame  for  this  mismanagement 
must  rest  on  the  daily  papers,  which  employ  a  species  of 
detective  police  of  their  own  to  spy  upon  the  regular  force, 
and,  unfortunately,  with  too  much  success;  but  as  long  as 
Scotland  Yard  persists  in  doing  everything  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  it  will  continue  to  be  baffled  and  defeated.  When  it 
has  become  more  secret  itself,  it  will  have  some  right  to 
complain  of  the  cackling  of  newspapers. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  TIMES. 

WE  make  no  pretence  and  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Times.  But,  if  ever  a  wild  echo  of 
Cromwell’s  cry  when  he  saw  Leslie’s  troops  descending 
from  the  hills  at  Dunbar  could  be  in  place  in  a  newspaper 
office,  it  was  when  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  letter  to  the  Daily 
News  of  Wednesday  was  read  in  Printing  House  Square. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Daily 
News  were  not  quite  on  such  friendly  terms,  but  that  need  not 
be  further  noticed.  There  have  evidently  been  reconciliations 
and  forgivenesses  of  injuries,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  flees  to 
the  Daily  News  for  refuge  against  the  wicked  Times,  while 
the  Daily  News  acknowledges  that  the  orchid  is  a  very 
“  pretty  and  delicate  ”  plant,  the  second  of  the  adjectives 
being  peidiaps  a  little  surprising.  But  all  this  is  nothing; 
the  tenor  and  not  the  place  or  circumstances  of  this  apology 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  is  the  thing.  And  by  that  tenor 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  delivered  himself,  or  has  been  de¬ 
livered  by  whatsoever  Lord  he  worships,  into  his  enemies’ 
hands  in  a  fashion  recently  unexampled.  Whether  those 
j  enemies  were  happily  inspired  in  their  mode  of  replying 
is  a  different  question;  the  traditions  of  the  Times  are 
peculiar.  But  the  outside  public  is  not  interested  in 
the  matter  merely  as  between  the  two  combatants.  Sus¬ 
picions  have  sometimes  suggested  themselves  even  to  the 
frankest  admirers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  abilities  (among 
whom  we  are  proud  to  rank  ourselves)  that  logic  is  not 
exactly  his  forte,  and  that  in  controversy  he  is  happiest 
when  he  can  indulge  in  the  rhetoric  dear  to  Birmingham, 
or  speak  from  such  a  very  peculiar  brief  as  that  furnished 
him  by  his  friends  Messrs.  Schnadhorst,  Allard,  Hackney, 
&  Co.  in  the  little  affair  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
But  hitherto  suspicion  could  be  only  suspicion;  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  a  discretion  much  to  be  recommended  to 
all  in  similar  case,  has  carefully  eschewed  argument  properly 
so  called.  Phrases  about  toiling  and  spinning  not,  or  about 
the  superior  enjoyableness  of  parties  where  there  are  no 
princes  or  Royal  dukes ;  programmes  of  endowment  for  the 
proletariat;  even  the  neat  exposition  of  documents  furnished 
to  a  guileless  expounder  by  friends,  admit  not  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  examination  which  everything  calling  itself  an 
argument  must  undergo.  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  even 
have  passed  as  capax  ratiocinationis,  nisi  ratiocinatus 
faisset. 

In  examining  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  defence  (which  the 
Times  has  preferred  not  to  examine),  let  us  say  at  once 
that  there  is  no  guile  about  it.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  Times'  article  itself  in  order  to  detect  his 
little  fallacies ;  they  are  all  contained  in  his  letter,  which 
only  needs  illustration  by  an  easy  refer  mce  to  his  Ipswich 
and  Birmingham  speeches.  To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  accuses  his  assailant  in  the  Times  of  asserting  four 
things — (i)  That  John  Stuart  Mill  emphatically  censured 
graduated  taxation ;  (2)  That  Mill  equally  objected  to 
differential  taxation  of  realized  property ;  (3)  That  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  exclusive  burdens  on  land  and 
securities ;  (4)  That  Mill’s  strong  language,  quoted  by 
the  Times,  applies  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  of  a 
graduated  Income-tax.  And  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
“  Will  it  be  credited  that  every  one  of  these  state- 
“  raents  is  entirely  inaccurate?”  Now  we  can  answer 
that  question  very  briefly  and  satisfactorily.  No ;  it  will 
not  be  credited ;  and  it  will  not  be  credited  because 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  an  ingenuous  which  does  him 
honour,  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  fdse.  For  he 
quotes  Mill’s  own  words  as  applying  to  “exclusive  tax- 
“  ation  on  realized  property  not  forming  part  of  capital 
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“  engaged  in  business,  as  land,  the  funds,  mortgages,  &c.”  I 
Here  the  sole  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
calumniator  is  that  the  latter  has  inserted  the  words  “  or 
“  differentiated  ” — unwisely  no  doubt.  But  this  in  no  way 
affects  Mill’s  protest  or  its  application.  For  no  one  can 
have  read  the  celebrated  “  ransom”  speeches  ■without  seeing 
that  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  was  that  the  rich 
should  be  taxed  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  expressly  that 
the  indirect  taxation  which  now  alone  touches  the  poor 
should  be  remitted.  If  this  is  not  differentiated  taxation, 
tve  do  not  know  what  is ;  and  if  it  is  not  also  exclusive 
taxation,  the  only  taxes  touching  the  poor  being  apparently 
to  be  remitted,  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  been  playing 
with  his  Ipswich  and  Birmingham  hearers.  Either  he 
was  holding  out  to  them  an  illusory  boon,  or  he  was 
holding  out  to  them  the  boon  which  Mill  reprobated. 
Further,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressly  says  that  Mill  argues 
“  moderately,  but  with  some  power,”  against  a  graduated 
Income-tax.  This  is  a  score  or  so  of  lines  below  the  place 
where  he  has  pronounced  the  Times’  statement  that  Mill 
“  emphatically  censured  ”  graduated  taxation  to  be  entirely 
inaccurate.  For  the  third  statement,  touching  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  recommendation  that  “  exclusive  burdens 
“  should  be  thrown  on  land  or  public  securities,”  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  directly  made  in  the  Times.  It  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  entirely  inaccurate.”  So 
much  the  better ;  but,  if  so,  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  tell  us 
what  he  did  propose  when  he  gave  that  famous  list  of  things  to 
be  done  out  of  the  ransom  of  the  rich  ?  And,  if  he  says  that 
he  did  not  mean  landholders  or  stockholders  to  pay  the  whole 
taxation  of  the  country,  how  will  that  help  him  against 
Mill’s  express  condemnation  of  “  confiscation  of  a  per- 
“  centage  of  the  property  of  the  owners  ”  and  of  “  a  laxity 
“  of  national  integrity  equal  to  repudiation  ”  1  Whether  the 
ransom  is  to  let  every  one  else  go  literally  scot  free,  or 
only  the  lower  classes,  does  that  affect  the  principle  1 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  to  try  some  other  and  better 
logic  than  is  shown  in  the  denial  that  Mill  emphatically 
disapproved  of  that  against  which  he  affirms  that  Mill 
moderately  but  somewhat  powerfully  argued.  As  for  the  other 
matter,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  defenders  apparently  con¬ 
tend  that  exclusive  ransom  would  be  immoral,  but  not  ransom 
that  is  not  exclusive.  So  long  as  you  leave  any  other  class 
to  pay,  say  one  per  cent.,  you  may  without  confiscation  tax 
the  possessors  of  property  ninety-nine  per  cent.  It  is  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back  of  morality  and 
logic. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  arguments,  which,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  involve  one  contradiction  in  all  but 
terms  and  half  a  dozen  paralogisms.  We  say  paralogism 
instead  of  fallacy,  intending  to  give  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Unkinder  critics  might  suspect  him  of  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  smuggle  off  his  “  ransom  ”  project  under 
the  milder  form  of  a  graduated  Income-tax.  There  remains 
the  interesting  question  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  meant. 
At  present  his  letter,  though  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  his 
logic,  envelops  his  intentions  in  Cimmerian  obscurity.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  that  elaborate  scheme  for  free  education, 
fixed  wages,  cheap  houses,  free  tobacco  for  the  poor  man ; 
remission  of  Income-tax  for  the  professional  man,  fair  rents 
for  the  farmer,  and  what  not,  all  out  of  “  ransom,”  if  it  did 
not  mean  what  Mill  calls  a  confiscation  for  public  uses  of  a 
percentage  of  property  1  Was  the  money  to  be  available 
for  putting  into  the  one  set  of  pockets  without  coming  out 
of  the  other  set  of  pockets  1  Was  the  word  ransom  or 
insurance,  or  whatever  Mr.  Chamberlain  prefers,  merely  a 
little  joke?  If  so,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hand  Mr. 
Chamberlain  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  friends  the 
proletarians  themselves.  They  and  their  champions  did  not 
understand  him  ns  talking  so  platonically ;  they  thought 
that  he  made  a  proposal  to  which  Mill’s  words  would  have 
been  extremely  relevant — a  proposal,  indeed,  which  only  a 
very  kind  critic  can  regard  as  differing  from  tho  proposal 
under  Mill’s  consideration  in  degree,  while  an  impartial 
critic  will  probably  pronounce  the  two  absolutely  identical 
except  in  name.  Now  they  and  we  and  all  men  aro  left  in 
complete  darkness  as  to  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  mean.  Ho 
meant,  it  seems,  something  to  which  a  denunciation  of  confis¬ 
cation  would  be  absolutely  irrelevant  ” ;  and  yet  he  meant  a 
“ransom,”  and  a  ransom  round  enough  to  stand  half-a-dozen 
heavy  and  persistent  drains  on  it.  Whether  Mill  was  or 
was  not  consistent  in  arguing  for  limitations  of  bequest, 
increase  of  succession  duty,  &c.,  when  ho  had  denounced 
graduated  taxation  so  manfully,  may  be  a  question  very 
important  to  Mill’s  reputation  for  consistency.  But,  how¬ 


ever  it  is  answered,  the  answer  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
Times  and  no  good  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  sufficient 
that  Mill  did  denounce  a  programme  differing,  if  it  differed 
at  all,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  by  the  word  exclusive.  But 
to  most  people  this  semi-personal  and  merely  academic 
question  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  so  frightened  by  Mill,  or  the 
Times,  or  something,  that  he  protests  he  never  meant  what 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  read  his  words  supposed, 
and  justly  supposed,  him  to  mean.  Many  constructions 
may  be  put  on  this  curious  epistle,  but  one  can  hardly  be 
wrong — that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  rather  afraid  of  the  stir 
which  his  plan,  whatever  it  was,  has  made,  and  more  than 
rather  ashamed  of  the  appearance  which  the  plan  has  worn. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  a  salutary  symptom  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  colour  of  virtue  may  be  greeted  with  much  satis¬ 
faction. 


THE  FUTILITY  OF  REVOLVERS. 


“  revolver  on  a  man  again  as  long  as  1  live.”  The  nurse 
(whose  name  was  not  Yseult)  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
this  moral  resolution,  when  the  patient  went  on  to  say, 
“  Guess  I’ll  go  for  the  galoot  with  a  two-scatter  shoot-gun.” 
It  was  the  means,  not  the  end,  of  which  this  person  was 
repenting.  People  about  to  assassinate  anybody  will  do  well 
to  reflect  on  these  sentiments  before  they  find  themselves 
in  prison  or  in  hospital.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the  care¬ 
less  and  unsportsmanlike  manner  in  which  assassinations 
are  now  too  frequently  attempted.  This  doubtless  comes 
partly  from  the  enthusiasm  of  amateurs,  especially  of  ladies. 
Carried  away  by  the  reflection  that  they  can  easily  advertise 
themselves  all  over  the  newspaper-reading  world,  they  throw 
themselves  with  a  light  heart  into  enterprises  beyond  what 
some  theatrical  critics  call  “  their  means.” 

If  we  wish  to  shoot  any  one  because  we  think  poorly  of 
his  political  principles,  his  taste  in  dress,  or  the  like,  it  is 
certain  that  a  “  two-scatter  shoot-gun,”  at  close  quai  -rs, 
“aimed  low  ”  (like  Considine’s  cut-glass  decanter),  is  much 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  a  revolver.  A  dagger,  too,  in  a 
bold,  determined  hand,  possesses  many  advantages.  But  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  in  the  case  and  on  the  corpus  vile 
of  Captain  Phelan,  that  a  dagger  is  not  infallible.  Besides, 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  whose  girlish  modesty  has 
hitherto  kept  her  from  attempting  a  murder,  will  almost 
certainly  make  a  fiasco  with  a  dagger.  The  case  of  Mile. 
Corday  has,  indeed,  been  quoted  by  several  hundreds  of 
journalists  to  prove  the  reverse ;  but  Mile.  Corday  was  an 
unusually  strong-minded  woman,  and  her  opportunity  was 
of  a  sort  not  likely  to  occur  again,  especially  in  the  case  of 
an  Irish  gentleman.  Marat  was  in  his  tub.  Again,  a 
young  girl  would  certainly  attract  attention  if  she  walked 
down  Broadway  with  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  on 
her  shoulder.  She  would  look  less  like  “an  intellectual 
“  school  marm  ”  than  an  avenging  angel  or  a  deserter  from 
Colney  Hatch.  A  hammer  and  a  nail,  also  a  millstone, 
have  been  used  with  effect  by  heroines  in  the  remote  past, 
but  tho  opportunities  for  employing  such  direct  and  un¬ 
affected  methods  now  very  rarely  occur.  The  young  girl, 
rejecting  the  idea  of  an  explosive  cigar  (which  we  are  far, 
however,  from  condemning),  naturally  falls  back  upon  a 
revolver.  It  is  here  that  her  inexperience  and  retiring 
character  are  apt  to  prove  destructive  to  her  hopes.  How 
ladies  regard  horses  we  know  very  well.  “  My  heyes,  ’e’s 
“  an  ’orse,  and  ’e  must  go,”  says  a  lady,  according  to  the 
groom  in  Leech’s  sketch.  “Dear  me,  this  is  a  revolver, 
“  and  it  must  go  off,”  says  the  modern  young  girl  when  she 
dreams  her  maiden  dreams  of  assassination.  Now  thero 
are  (and  this  is  the  weak  point  in  the  young  girl’s  reason- 
ing) — there  are  revolvers  and  revolvers.  In  the  works  of 
writers  who  imitate  Ouida,  the  revolver  is  always  a  dainty 
toy,  with  an  ivory  handle  and  blue-steel  barrels,  set,  too,  if 
necessary,  with  priceless  opals  and  star  sapphires.  Such 
weapons  (though  painfully  ineffectual)  haunt  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  amateur  assassin,  but  she  (or  he)  can  rarely 
afford  to  purchase  these  military  luxuries.  Accordingly 
she  or  he  buys  a  miserable,  futile,  dangerous  toy,  a  cheap 
revolver  “  about  tho  size  of  a  perfume-bottle,”  as  one 
of  the  New  York  papers  declares.  These  wretched  little 
make-believes  carry  a  bullet  about  the  sizo  of  a  pea,  and 
inflict  a  wound  which  would  be  despised  by  the  domestic 
cat.  These  little  weapons  should  really  bo  prohibited  by 
law.  They  are  sure  to  get  “jammed,”  the  cartridges  stick,  tho 
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cylinder  refuses  to  revolve,  and  they  are  only  dangerous  when 
they  go  off  by  accident.  Then  they  ai'e  not  only  dangerous, 
but  generally  fatal.  Now  the  very  purpose  of  a  revolver, 
when  used  in  legitimate  warfare,  is  to  stop  the  rush  of  an 
enemy  at  close  quarters.  To  do  this,  a  sturdy  weapon  is  re¬ 
quired  carrying  a  heavy  and  perhaps  round-headed  bullet. 
Suppose  a  Soudanese  Arab  with  his  big  shovel-like  spear 
makes  a  rush  at  an  officer,  you  might  empty  a  handful  of 
pea-bullets  into  him  without  producing  the  faintest  effect. 
He  would  not  fall  down  in  the  dust  and  bellow  for  mercy, 
like  the  chicken-hearted  Jeremiah  Donovan.  But  a  heavy 
pistol-bullet  may  “  prevail  on  him  to  stop.”  If  ever  the 
Irish  so  far  alter  our  institutions  as  to  beget  the  private 
wars  which  prevail  in  France,  they  will  be  met  by  men  who 
do  not  carry  toy  revolvers.  Already  an  “  English  pupil  ”  is 
said  to  have  assaulted  “  Professor  Mezzeroff  ”  and  beaten 
him  into  a  mummy  with  his  fists.  These  primitive  but  not 
ineffective  weapons,  reinforced  perhaps  by  a  horsewhip,  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  at  the  service  of  too  noisy  Hibernian 
patriots. 


THE  MODEST  SHIPOWNER. 

rip  HERE  was  a  meeting  at  Lloyd’s  on  Wednesday  which 
1  deserved  to  receive  some  attention.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  underwriters  were 
asked  to  consider  certain  proposals  made  by  shipowners,  and 
to  give  their  votes  as  to  accepting  or  rejecting  them.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  satisfactory.  The  shipowners 
made  a  most  unwise  request,  and  it  was  refused  with  mode¬ 
ration,  but  with  firmness,  and  on  solid  grounds.  What 
they  asked  was  practically  that  the  underwriters  should 
join  them  in  a  scheme  to  evade  recent  legal  decisions,  and  to 
forestall  the  possible  recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  has  lately  been  shown  that  shipowners  are  not 
able  to  contract  themselves  out  of  all  liability  as  carriers. 
Legal  authorities  have  declared  that  the  clause  exempting 
shipowners  from  liability  to  merchants  for  all  “  dangers  and 
“  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever 
“  nature  and  kind  soever,”  does  not  apply  to  acts  of  negli¬ 
gence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  their  captains  and  crews. 
The  owners  think  this  hard,  and  have  accordingly  asked  the 
underwriters  to  agree  to  a  new  form  of  bill  of  lading,  to  be 
known  as  Lloyds’,  by  which  they  will  secure  the  needed 
protection.  To  this  modest  request  the  underwriters  have 
said  “  No  ”  most  politely.  They  accepted  a  resolution  con¬ 
taining  the  platonic  acknowledgment  that,  if  the  owners 
are  overweighted,  they  ought  to  be  relieved;  then  they 
wisely  added  that  the  relief  from  a  legal  obligation  should 
be  given  by  the  Legislature,  the  only  competent  authority. 
That  is  as  much  of  their  resolution  as  has  any  general  in¬ 
terest.  The  rest  referred  to  the  risks  of  merchants  and 
insurers,  and  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  critical  ob¬ 
servation  on  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  of  lading 
if  it  were  accepted.  The  meeting  also  rejected  a  clause 
which,  by  a  little  perversion  of  ingenuity,  might  be  made  to 
imply  a  reflection  on  the  shipowners — a  very  prudent  step, 
considering  the  liveliness  of  the  shipowners’  self-respect. 

The  action  of  the  underwriters  was  no  doubt  inspired  by 
a,  regard  for  their  own  interests,  but  it  is  none  the  less  for 
the  general  good.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  imprudent, 
not  to  say  audacious,  than  this  attempt  of  the  shipowners  to 
limit  their  responsibility  by  private  arrangement,  and  over 
the  head  of  the  law,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  marked 
feeling  in  favour  of  increasing  it,  and  when  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  at  their  own  request  is  about  to  sit 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  shipping  question.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  greater  or  less  stringency  of  bills  of  lading 
touches  the  important  question  of  the  preservation  of  life 
at  sea,  and  yet  the  shipowners  ask  to  have  it  settled,  as 
if  nobody  was  concerned  but  themselves  and  the  under¬ 
writers.  Their  arguments,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Norwood, 
M.P.,  are  deserving  of  respectful  admiration,  if  only  for 
their  charming  naivete.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  ship¬ 
owners  needed  to  be  controlled  by  law  on  the  ground 
that  they  have,  not  only  a  legal,  but  “  a  moral,  duty  ” 
to  keep  their  ships  seaworthy,  and  are  far  too  high-minded 
to  neglect  it.  Further,  he  maintained  that  the  employer 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
servants  at  sea,  because  all  masters,  mates,  and  engineers 
must  have  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate.  The  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  first  argument  would  lead  Mr.  Norwood  to 
curious  results.  He  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  most  humane 
man,  and  never  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  amuse  his 
leisure  by  skinning  a  cat  or  roasting  it  to  death  before  the 


dining-room  fire.  It  is  on  evidence,  however,  that  brutes 
have  been  known  to  do  such  things,  and  accordingly  laws 
for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals  have  been  passed.  Does 
Mr.  Norwood  think  himself  insulted  in  his  character  as  a 
kind  owner  of  horse,  dog,  or  cat,  by  these  laws  1  There  are 
heartless  and  shameless  speculators  among  shipowners,  and 
stricter  regulations  are  needed  to  keep  them  in  order.  The 
pretension  to  an  unbroken  level  of  high  moral  feeling 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body  would  be  ridiculous  if 
it  was  not  showing  a  tendency  to  become  insolent.  As  for 
the  plea  that  the  Board  of  Trade  certificate  covers  the 
responsibility  of  the  shipowner,  it  can  only  pass  current 
among  people  who  are  singularly  tolerant  of  confusion  in 
the  use  of  terms.  The  Board  of  Trade  can  only  certify  that 
a  man  has  passed  certain  examinations,  and  has  served  a 
certain  length  of  time  at  sea.  It  cannot,  and  does  not,  pre¬ 
tend  to  guarantee  the  possession  by  any  master  or  mate 
of  the  qualities  of  character  which  make  an  efficient  com¬ 
mander.  The  shipowner  must  see  that  he  selects  men  who 
have  given  proof  of  their  fitness  by  their  previous  services. 
If  he  makes  a  gross  mistake  in  his  choice,  it  is  absurd  to 
pretend  that  others  must  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  bad  consequences.  Owners  of  ships  can  at  least  take 
good  care  not  to  choose  officers  who  hurt  their  pecuniary 
interests. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  speakers  at  this  meeting 
giving  three  years  as  the  possible  length  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission’s  labours.  We  dare  say  they  are  right,  and  if  they 
added  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  inquiry  after  all, 
they  would  find  few  experienced  persons  to  discredit  the 
prophecy.  These  are  two  good  reasons  why  the  Commission 
should  never  have  been  appointed.  It  has,  however,  been 
appointed,  and  is  about  to  begin  its  work.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  the  shipowners  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  a  little  too  much  that  they  should  come 
forward  now  and  attempt  to  settle  an  important  shipping 
question  in  their  own  interest,  and  should  give  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  machinery  created  at  their  request  as  an 
excuse.  They  have  failed  for  the  present,  and  would  do 
well  not  to  allow  that  confidence  inspired  by  their  well-won 
victory  over  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  lead  them  into  making 
any  further  attempts  of  the  kind.  If  anything  could  convert 
decent  people  to  a  partial  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
language,  it  would  be  just  this  attempt  of  a  trade  to  make 
itself  king  in  its  own  Israel. 


WILD  EXAMINERS. 

MONG  other  maladies  most  incident  to  examiners  is 
the  habit  of  setting  questions  partly  to  show  off  their 
own  knowledge,  partly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dwelling 
on  their  own  favourite  topics.  These  idola  specus  do  double 
damage  to  education.  First  the  examinee  studies  his 
examiner  rather  tnan  the  subject.  If  the  tormentor  has 
written  a  book,  or  magazine  articles,  or  is  known  to  have  a 
learned  crotchet  or  theory,  the  victim  makes  it  his  own 
object  to  master  the  theory  or  the  crotchet.  Meantime,  of 
course,  the  examinee  is  overlooking  the  really  weighty 
matters  of  general  knowledge  connected  with  his  theme. 
This  habit  tends,  of  course,  to  a  system  of  one-sided 
“  cramming  ”  on  the  part  of  tutors,  and  they,  too,  study  the 
examiner  rather  than  the  matter  in  which  he  examines. 
When  all  is  done,  the  student  knows  no  more  than  he  did 
before;  he  has  only  acquired  the  trick  and  mystery  of 
answers  ad  hjminem,  on  some  topic  about  which,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  real  knowledge,  nothing  but  more  or  less 
plausible  and  interesting  conjecture. 

Examples  of  this  mischievous  kind  of  examination  appear 
to  have  been  common  in  the  matriculation  papers  at  the 
University  of  London.  At  a  i^eeting  of  Convocation  Mr. 
Aveling  moved  that  definite  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  should  be  set,  “  to  bo  varied  with  each  subject  set 
“  for  translation,”  and  that  the  questions  in  classical  history 
and  geography  “  should  be  strictly  confined  to  these  periods, 
“  and  not  be  taken,  as  at  present  in  the  Greek  paper,  from 
“  any  subjects  which  have  a  connexion,  however  remote, 
“  with  the  author  or  the  book.”  Surely  these  are  very 
sensible  recommendations.  Men  of  twenty-two  or  so  may 
be  examined  in  a  far  wider  field  (though,  at  Oxford  at  least, 
the  width  of  the  field  encouraged  “  eminent  young  Sciolists”), 
but  boys  should  be  expected  to  learn  little,  and  that 
thoroughly  well.  In  examining  a  boy  of  sixteen  for  matricu¬ 
lation  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  well 
read  in  modern  magazine  articles.  What  is  wanted  is  proof 
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that  he  has  mastered  the  text  of  his  author,  and  also  knows 
what  (within  the  limits  of  the  books  set)  his  author 
has  to  say.  "Vague  speculations,  distantly  connected  'with, 
the  author  and  topic,  should  not  be  made  themes  ot  rudi¬ 
mentary  examinations.  Mr.  Aveling  gave  some  ludicrous 
examples  from  papers  lately  set  for  matriculation  .  In 
“  regard  to  Homer,  a  boy  would  require  to  be  stored  with 
“  Mr.  Paley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
“  everything  that  had  been  written  about  Homer.”  Certainly 
what  Mr.  Paley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Dr.  Schliemann  have 
written  about  Homer  is  the  last  thing  a  boy  should  be 
troubled  with.  When  he  becomes  a  man  Mr.  Paley’s  vague 
and,  to  our  mind,  hopelessly  ill-reasoned  notions  concerning 
Homer’s  date  will  probably  be  as  extinct  as  the  Arkite  ideas 
of  Bryant.  In  knowledge  of  the  text  and  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  probably  unsur¬ 
passed  ;  but  his  views  about  a  Homeric  Trinity,  about  King 
Echetcs,  about  the  Hittites,  about  Lauth’s  Egyptological 
mare’s-nests,  are  the  very  things  that  boys  ought  to  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  ignore.  If  they  believed  in  such  imaginings,  they 
would  go  far  astray ;  if  they  saw  through  them ,  why  they  might 
come  to  draw  unfavourable  inferences  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
soundness  in  matters  political.  As  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  he 
is  the  first  of  classical  excavators,  but  we  have  frequently 
had  to  point  out  the  wild  and  varying  errors  into  which  he 
is  led  by  enthusiasm  and  want  of  a  sound  archaeological 
education.  In  his  recent  school  edition  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  Mr.  Monro,  the  first  of  English  Homeric 
scholars,  sets  the  good  example  of  ignoring  much  that 
candidates  for  Matriculation  at  London  University  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  know.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  : — “  How 
“  far  is  the  geography  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
“  imaginary!  ”  Why,  it  is  all  imaginary,  between  the  time 
when  Odysseus  is  driven  ten  days’  sail  from  Malea  and  the 
time  when  he  is  landed  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nereids.  But 
probably  a  boy  would  be  plucked  who  said  that,  and  he 
would  be  expected  to  prose  about  Sicily  and  Libya,  and 
King  Echetus,  and  his  Egyptian  parallel.  Even  more  absurd 
is  this  : — “  Illustrate  Homer’s  account  of  the  civilization 
“  of  the  Phaeacians  from  the  facts  now  ascertained  with 
“  regard  to  prehistoric  Greek  culture.”  Now  is  it  rational 
to  expect  a  boy  to  have  a  serious,  well-founded  opinion 
on  all  the  theories  of  the  Mycenaean  graves,  which,  we 
presume,  are  indicated  iu  this  question  1  Once  more : — 
“  What  are  the  chief  views  which  have  been  put  forward  as 
“  to  the  site  of  Troy  1  ”  Here  we  are  deep  in  Bunarbashi, 
Hissarlik,  Chevalier,  Schliemann,  Sayce,  Calvert,  the 
innumerable  and  ever-shifting  “  burnt  cities,”  the  strifes 
of  Professors  Jebb  and  Mahaffy,  Hellanicus,  Xerxes, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Strabo,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We 
may  next  expect  to  read — “  Describe  Lautii’s  views  of 
“  Proteus.  How  far  are  they  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the 
“  evidence  of  (i)  Herodotus,  (2)  the  Monuments,  (3)  Com- 
“  parative  Mythology  ?  ”  Or,  next  year,  lads  may  be  in¬ 
vited  to  decide  whether  the  Ceteians  are  really  the  Hittites, 
and  to  compare  the  notions  of  Mr.  Sayce,  Dr.  WRicnT,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  M.  Lenormant,  and  Mr.  B.  Brown,  Junior. 
Surely  this  is  a  perilous  way  in  examinations. 


Fitzgerald,  who  is  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Charities  for 
this  country,  and  was  once  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  the 
principal  “independent  witness”  of  whom  the  defendant 
could  boast.  It  was,  as  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  was  never 
tired  of  explaining,  all  the  same  to  Sir  Seymour.  He  could 
not  possibly  take  under  the  will.  If  it  was  upheld,  he  was 
not  a  legatee.  If  it  was  upset,  he  was  not  among  the  next 
of  kin.  Why,  then,  should  he  desire  to  deceive  any  one! 
The  question  would  have  been  difficult  to  answer,  if  there 
had  been  any  necessity  for  answering  it  at  all.  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald  gave  his  testimony  with  such  palpable  and 
engaging'  candour  that  it  would  be  the  mere  wantonness  ot 
scepticism  to  doubt  any  portion  of  it.  But,  even  although 
Mrs.  Bousfield  died  possessed  of  more  than  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds — a  fact  which  accounts  for  almost  any  sort  o- 
litigation — the  closest  examination  fails  to  disclose  what, 
except  on  one  hypothesis,  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  could 
have  been  wanted  to  prove.  That  hypothesis  is,  that  if  a 
lady  has  promised  to  marry  a  gentleman,  she  is  bound  to 
put  him  into  her  last  will  and  testament,  on  pain  of  know¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  set  aside  as  not  made  with  a  “  sound 
“  disposing  mind.”  Colonel  Steble,  indeed,  allowed  in  the 
witness-box  that  Mrs.  Bousfield  had  declared  she  could  not 
marry  Sir  Seymour  because,  though  a  perfect  gentleman,  be 
was  not  attractive  to  her.  But  Colonel  Steble  was  an  in¬ 
terested  party ;  and  Sir  Seymour  himself  is  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  that  only  death  deprived  him  of  certain  bliss. 

The  pen  of  Charles  Lever  alone  could  do  justice  to 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald’s  own  account  of  his  sentiment, 
chivalry,  and  devotion.  The  dulness  of  legal  tribunals  is 
seldom  relieved  by  anything  more  genuinely  and  innocu¬ 
ously  droll.  It  was  all  love  with  Sir  Seymour.  Mrs. 
Bousfield’s  fortune  was,  no  doubt,  very  large.  But  that 
was  a  consideration  which  did  not  enter  into  Sir  Seymour 
Fitzgerald’s  plans.  He  was  carried  away  by  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings.  Asked  when  he  first  fell  in  love  with  the 
lady,  he  replied,  with  a  delicious  mixture  of  frankness  and 
diplomacy,  “  Well,  in  youth  one  falls  in  love  suddenly  ;  but 
“  that  is  not  so  at  my  age,  when  it  grows  and  grows,  till 
“  you  find  yourself  there  without  knowing  it.”  “  Begorra, 
“  ye’re  in  it,”  said  the  Irish  carman  when  the  English 
traveller  asked  how  far  they  were  from  a  hole  of  which  he  had 
been  warned.  Sir-  Seymour,  however,  comported  himself 
with  fearless  good  humour.  Attempts  at  discouragement  he 
persisted  in  treating  as  grounds  for  renewed  hope  ;  and  so, 
as  he  says,  he  ultimately  succeeded,  though,  as  with  the 
Captain  in  Tom  Jones ,  death  stepped  in  between  assurance 
and  fruition.  On  no  point  was  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
more  open  than  on  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  question.  Mrs. 
Bousfield,  he  admitted,  told  him  all  about  her  credit  with 
her  bankers.  Why  should  he  have  troubled  a  lady  by 
obtruding  the  state  of  his  own  finances  upon  her!  What 
could  be  less  suitable  to  such  a  period  than  dry  details  about 
I  promissory  notes,  writs,  judgments,  and  tailors’  bills  1  Sir 
Seymour  Fitzgerald  had  not  lived  sixty-seven  years  in  the 
world  without  discovering  that  there  is  a  time  to  speak  and 
a  time  to  be  silent.  It  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  old 
adage  about  the  cup  and  the  lip. 


TI1E  BOUSFIELD  WILL  CASE. 

THE  controversy  raised  over  Mrs.  Bousfield’s  will, 
though  it  occupied  Mr.  Justice  Butt  and  a  special  jury 
for  several  days,  is  not  intrinsically  edifying.  It  simply 
illustrated  once  more  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mill’s  remark  that 
there  is  often  something  both  ludicrous  and  frightful  in  the 
kind  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  people  in¬ 
capable  of  devising  their  property  or  managing  their 
affairs.  Any  idle  gossip,  any  real  or  supposed  prejudices 
on  the  part  of  the  testator,  whatever  solicitors’  clerks  can 
pick  up  from  discharged  servants,  is  all  dragged  into  court 
on  such  occasions.  The  testamentary  capacity  of  an  old 
gentleman  was  assailed  not  very  many  years  ago  because  ho 
had  a  strong,  and  no  doubt  most  illiberal,  objection  to  Jews, 
and  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  coarse  language 
about  people  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  However,  in 
the  case  of  Steble  v.  Barratt,  to  which  wo  are  now  re¬ 
ferring,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the  Judge  pro¬ 
nounced  for  tho  will,  and  the  costs  of  the  defendant  were 
not  allowed  out  of  tho  estate.  Therefore,  no  particular 
harm  was  done  to  anybody,  and  tho  lawyers  had  their  fling. 
Most  trials  have  their  light  side,  and  the  comic  element  in 
this  instance  was  obligingly  furnished  by  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald.  Six-  Seymour 


CRIMINAL  LUNATICS. 

r  F,  HIE  proceedings  before  Baron  Huddleston  in  reference 
_I_  to  the  case  of  Frederick  Marshall  would  be  amusing 
enough,  if  the  subject  of  them  were  not  so  serious. 
Frederick  Marshall,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our 
readers,  is  a  person  accused  of  murder.  The  charge  against 
him  is  that  he  stabbed,  with  fatal  results,  a  girl  whom  he 
wanted  to  marry,  but  whom  he  was  not  allowed  by  her 
father  to  visit.  He  has  been  committed  for  trial  by  a  magis¬ 
trate,  the  Grand  Jury  have  found  a  true  bill  against  him, 
and  he  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  tried 
at  the  February’  Sessions  of  tho  Central  Criminal  Court. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  removed,  by  authority  of 
tho  Home  Secretary,  to  Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  he  is  not  unlikely  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
existence.  This  is  a  strange  power  to  bo  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  a  single  man,  and  it  might  bo  thought  to  savour  of 
hoar  antiquity.  It  rests,  however,  upon  no  musty  parch¬ 
ment,  but  upon  a  statute  passed  in  the  very  last  Session 
of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  in  1884.  The  Secretary 
of  State's  jurisdiction  is  not,  indeed,  new,  and  the  statute 
is  one  of  those  puzzling  products  of  modern  legislation 
known  as  a  consolidating  and  amending  Act.  But  it 
must  bo  taken  to  express  tho  latest  wisdom  of  both 
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Houses,  and  a  very  strange  testimony  to  Oxenstiern’s 
famous  maxim  it  is.  The  second  section  provides  that 
“  Where  a  prisoner  is  certified  ...  to  be  insane,  a  Secre- 
“  tary  of  State  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  warrant  direct  such 
“  prisoner  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum  named  in  the 
“  warrant,”  and  the  prisoner  shall  be  detained  in  that  or 
some  other  asylum  “  as  a  criminal  lunatic,  until  he  ceases  to 
“  be  a  criminal  lunatic.”  The  certificate  of  insanity  may  be 
signed  by  any  two  medical  practitioners  who  are  called  in 
by  two  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  In  this  case 
the  medical  men  were  Dr.  Orange,  of  Bi'oadmoor,  and  Dr. 
Gover  ;  but  they  might,  of  course,  be  much  less  eminent 
and  trustworthy  physicians.  By  the  third  section  of  the 
Act,  Marshall  must  be  detained  at  Broadmoor,  or  some  other 
criminal  lunatic  asylum,  until,  in  the  opinion  of  two  doctors, 
he  recovers  his  reason,  when  he  may,  though  he  need  not,  be 
remitted  to  prison  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
await  his  trial  for  the  offence  imputed  to  him.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  asylum  must  report  upon  him  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  take  his  case  into 
consideration  at  least  once  in  every  three  years.  He  may 
also  at  any  time  be  discharged  by  command  of  the  same 
functionary. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Baron  Huddleston  protested 
against  the  exercise  of  this  remarkable  power.  The  way  in  ! 
which  he  tried  to  get  round  it  was  ingenious  and  plausible, 
although,  as  Baron  Huddleston  did  not  persist  in  pursuing 
it,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  impi’acticable.  The  Act  gives 
the  right  of  removing  a  prisoner  awaiting  trial  to  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  only.  But  the  fifteenth  section  provides  that 
the  warrant  may  be  under  the  hand  of  an  Under-Secretary. 
The  warrant  for  removing  Frederick  Marshall  was  signed 
“  Godfrey  Lushington.”  The  only  officials  of  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  called  Under-Secretaries  are  Sir  Adolphus  Liddell 
and  Mi-.  Fowler.  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  is  described  as 
“  Assistant  Under-Secretary.”  However,  Mr.  Poland  said 
it  was  all  right,  and  Baron  Huddleston  acquiesced ;  and 
so  we  must  suppose  that  the  law  has  been  obeyed.  It 
is  surely  a  very  strange  law.  Marshall  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  the  most  obviously  insane  lunatic  in  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions.  But  in  what  sense  is  he  a  criminal  1 
No  doubt  there  are  pedants  ready  to  remind  us  that  crimen 
means  an  accusation,  just  as  they  contribute  to  the  law  of 
libel  the  interesting  fact  that  libellus  means  a  little  book. 

“  Qui  hseret  in  litera,  lueret  in  cortice.”  In  ordinary  English 
Marshall  cannot  be  called  a  criminal,  for  he  has  never  been 
convicted  of  crime.  He  may,  of  course,  be  a  murderer.  But 
to  describe  him  as  such,  in  the  absence  of  any  final  verdict  to 
that  effect,  would  be  distinctly  libellous.  We  are  notexpressing  ; 
an  opinion  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  magistrate  or  j 
before  the  Coroner.  It  may  have  been  overwhelmingly 
strong.  But,  if  it  had  been  ludicrously  weak,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  might  have  taken  just  the  same  course.  He 
might  even  have  directed  the  warrant  to  be  issued  before 
Marshall  had  been  committed.  We  are,  of  course,  entitled 
to  assume  the  possibility  that  this  man  would  have  been 
acquitted  at  the  trial.  If  he  had  not  been  acquitted,  it 
might  have  been  found  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  when 
he  took  the  poor  girl’s  life.  That  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfactory.  The  evidence  would  have  been  given  in  open 
court,  subject  to  cross-examination,  comment,  and  criticism. 
As  it  is,  a  man  who  may  be  perfectly  innocent  is  sent  to 
herd  for  an  indefinite  time  with  persons  most  of  whom 
have  been  proved  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes.  Marshall,  it 
appears,  has  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  So  did  an  un¬ 
fortunate  wretch  who  perpetrated  the  other  day  a  crime 
very  similar  to  that  alleged  against  Marshall,  and  who 
only  recovered  to  be  hanged.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  law 
of  criminal  lunacy  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  lunacy 
laws  in  general. 


O'DONOVAN  ROSS  A. 

A  CONCURRENCE  of  evidence  from  many  quarters 
goes  to  show  that  Lucilla  Dudley  is  not  of  sound 
mind ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  public,  both  here  and  in 
America,  there  has  been  a  considerable  and  very  natural 
reluctance  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  It  may  be  wrong — 
wc  will  even  hazard  the  unpopular  statement  that  it  is 
wrong — to  shoot  O’Donovan  Rossa  “  on  sight  ” ;  but  the 
attempt  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  in  itself  primd  facie 
evidence  of  insanity.  There  is  so  much  in  that  person’s 
character  and  conduct  to  excite  uncontrollable  indignation 
even  among  cool-headed  people,  that  only  a  little  more  than  | 
the  average  of  feminine  excitability  need  be  assumed,  it  | 


seemed  to  most  of  us,  in  order  to  account  for  the  stimulation 
of  such  anger  to  the  homicidal  pitch.  It  has  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  feminine  excitability  to  which  O’Donovan 
Rossa  is  indebted  for  the  attack  upon  his  life  is  of  an 
abnormal  character.  His  assailant  is  doubtfully  sane  of 
mind,  and  certainly  unsound  of  nerves  ;  and  it  seems 
even  questionable  whether  her  desire  to  slay  the  patron  of 
dynamite  was  due  to  disinterested  horror  of  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  or  merely  to  the  well-known  longing  of  the  hysterical 
to  make  themselves  historical.  When  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  clears  up  in  America,  Lucilla  Dudley  will 
probably  not  be  canonized  as  a  Charlotte  Corday;  she 
will  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  will  most  likely  be 
acquitted  or  let  off  with  a  nominal  penalty  on  the  ground  of 
mental  derangement. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  feeling  excited  in  America  by 
the  incident  is  suggestive  of  one  or  two  observations  which, 
obvious  as  they  are,  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  been  made 
upon  it.  The  significance,  indeed,  of  the  American  attitude 
of  mind  with  regard  to  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  assailant 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  missed  in  this  country.  English 
opinion,  although  on  the  whole  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject,  has  been  somewhat 
scandalized  by  the  unqualified  condonation,  if  not  approval, 
which  has  been  accorded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  Miss  Dudley’s  act.  It  is  an  ominous  sight,  we  have 
been  gravely  told,  to  see  a  whole  nation  applauding  an 
act  of  private  vengeance.  Civilized  communities  ought  to 
feel  the  offence  against  law  too  keenly  for  it  to  be  thus 
entirely  submerged  beneath  a  flood  of  personal  sympathies 
and  antipathies.  All  which  of  course  is  very  pretty  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view  ;  but  it  has  as  little  as  may  be  to  do 
either  with  the  actual  situation  before  us,  or  with  the  broad 
conditions  of  American  society  in  general.  So  far  from  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  Americans  have  not  assumed  the  highly 
“  proper  ”  attitude  thus  recommended  to  them,  we  should 
have  been  ourselves  disposed  to  regard  the  assumption  by 
them  of  such  an  attitude  as  impertinent  in  both  senses 
of  the  word.  To  have  given  themselves  airs  of  offended 
dignity  at  an  act  of  “  private  vengeance  ”  being  wreaked 
upon  O’Donovan  Rossa  would  have  been,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  ridiculous.  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  public 
vengeance  which  can  reach  him  1  Between  what  “  law  ”  and 
him  did  Lucilla  Dudley  interpose?  Where,  pray,  is  the  sword 
of  j  ustice  which  she  anticipated  with  her  revolver  1  Such  a 
comparison  as  has  been  drawn  in  some  quarters  between  her 
case  and  that  of  Lime.  IIugues  is  entirely  an  erroneous 
one.  The  very  weakness  of  the  Frenchwoman’s  case  was 
that  the  tribunals  were  already  seized  of  her  complaint  and 
were  proceeding,  whether  expeditiously  or  not,  to  do  her 
right.  The  strength,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
case  is  that,  though  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  kind  are  re¬ 
garded  in  England  and  America,  and  by  the  civilized  world 
in  general,  as,  morally  speaking,  among  the  worst  of 
criminals,  there  is  either  no  law  in  the  United  States  to 
reach  him,  or  no  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  put  it  in  force.  It  matters  not 
whether  this .  consideration  was  or  was  not  present  in  its 
full  force  to  the  disbalanced  mind  of  this  particular 
woman.  It  affects  the  character  of  the  act,  whether  it 
affects  the  motives  of  the  agent  or  not ;  and  no  doubt  it 
is  because  the  Americans  are  themselves  alive  to  it — it  is 
because  they  are  themselves  sensible  of  the  gross  scandal 
created  by  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  proceedings  among  them, 
and  the  impotence  of  their  law  to  punish  him  or  the  inert¬ 
ness  of  their  Executive  to  enforce  it — that  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  intervention  of  the  private  avenger  with  a 
tolerance  not  very  far  removed  from  approval.  We  must 
remember,  moreover,  that  they  are  far  more  accustomed 
than  we  are  to  seeing  the  citizen  jog  the  arm  of  Justice  in  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion.  The  crowd  of  enthusiasts — 
among  whom  we  dare  say  were  included  members  of  some 
of  the  “  first  families  ”  of  Anderton,  Iowa — who  broke  into 
the  gaol  of  that  city  the  other  day,  and  so  successfully  lynched 
Mr.  Cicero  Jellerson,  therein  detained  under  a  chaige  of 
parricide,  were  only  doing  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more 
effective  fashion  what  Lucilla  Dudley  attempted  to  do  in 
her  own  smaller  and  less  satisfactory  way.  Both  acts  may 
be  regarded  as  protests  against  the  defects  of  American 
criminal  law.  And  since  Americans  have  taken  our  coun¬ 
trywoman’s  protest  in  such  excellent  part,  we  may  hope  that 
they  will  bestir  themselves  to  render  similar  remonstrances 
unnecessary  in  future. 
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THE  PSEUDO-GEORGE  ELIOT. 


THE  publication  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Life  of  George  Eliot 
has  been  the  means  of  throwing  light  upon  one  ot  the 
most  curious  passages  in  the  history  of  modern  literature. 
Some  of  these  illuminating  rays  have  been  thrown  by  the 
book  itself;  but  others,  and  those  of  a  more  penetrating 
character,  have  been  turned  on  by  private  correspondents 
■within  the  last  day  or  two.  The  world  now  knows  all 
about  Joseph  Liggins,  for  a  few  brief  hours  author  of  Adam 
Bade  and  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  He  was  not,  as  the 
legend  has  hitherto  run,  a  “  Staffordshire  gentleman  ”  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Warwickshire  baker— a 
resident  at  Nuneaton,  or  in  its  adjacent  hamlet  of  Attle¬ 
borough  ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  residing  when  great¬ 
ness  was _ with  some  little  assistance  from  himself,  but  no 

more,  perhaps,  than  weak  human  nature  might  well  feel 
bound  to  contribute — thrust  upon  him.  J osepii,  it  seems,  had 
been  a  promising  boy,  and  by  the  assistance,  it  is  belie\ed,^ 
of  some  of  his  father’s  friends  had  been  sent  to  one  of 
the  Universities — whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge  appeals 
unfortunately  to  be  uncertain.  The  promise  of  Joseph, 
however,  did  not  ripen  into  performance.  Nothing  came 
of  his  academical  training  except  debt,  loafing,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  entire  hopelessness,”  and  he  returned  degree-less 
to  Nuneaton,  in  the  position,  apparently,  of  one  of  those 
unlucky  animals  whom  racing  critics  describe  as  colts  who 
liave  hitherto  “  disappointed  their  backers.”  but  are  still 
expected  in  some  quarters  to  “  do  a  great  thing.”  At  last 
Joseph  Liggixs’s  day  arrived;  the  opportunity  ol  doing  a 
great  thing— or,  at  least,  of  saying  that  he  had  done  it— - 
appeared  suddenly  before  him  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  s 
Magazine.  The  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  were  coming  out  in 
that  periodical ;  and  so  accurate  was  the  knowledge  dis¬ 
played  in  them  of  Nuneaton  and  its  people  that  the  husband 
of  the  original  of  “  Mrs.  Bond  ”  declared  (this  is  exquisite) 
that  “  he  was  confident  that  ‘  Amos  Barton  ’  was  written 
“  either  by  Joe  Liggixs  or  Marian  Evans  ”  ;  for,  said  he, 

“  no  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  could  have  told  the  story 
“so  truthfully  and  well.”  And  now,  of  course,  it  was 
a  (rain  to  be  proved  that  les  absents  ont  toujours  tort.  Marian 
Evans  was  not  at  hand ;  Joe  Liggins  was.  The  authorship 
of  the  Scenes  was  pressed  upon  Joe,  and  Joe  blushingly 
accepted  it.  And,  just  as  the  legend  of  Miss  Letitia  Piper 
grew  till  the  gossips  could  actually  name  “  the  farmhouse 
“  where  the  child  was  put  ont  to  nurse,”  so  were  there  those 
who  could  aver  that  the  Scenes  must  have  been  written 
by  Liggins,  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  proof- slips  of  them 
in  his  possession.  Solid  pudding  in  the  form  ol  “  a  few 
“  dinners  and  suppers  (much  needed)  accrued  to  the 
reputed  author,  in  addition  to  the  empty  praise  of  local 
critics ;  and  when  Adam  Bede  appeared  he  doubtless  looked 
forward  to  even  more  substantial  gains.  On  the  day  when 
that  novel  was  issued  in  London  an  eager  devotee  of 
neglected  genius  secured  a  copy  and  hastened  with  it  to 
Liggins’s  “  wretched  cottage.”  There,  in  a  room  more 
filthy  than  any  that  its  visitor  has  ever  seen  before  or 
since,  he  found  the  immortal  one,  and  being,  as  lie  says, 
and  as  we  can  well  believe,  “  a  very  young  man”  at  the 
time,  ho  was  too  sympathetic  to  ask  himselt  how  such  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  was  consistent  with  even  the  beginnings  ol 
literary  success.  He  presented  Liggins  with  some  con- 
“  tributions  from  his  Nuneaton  admirers,  and  Liggins  in 
return  was  good  enough  to  inform  him  that  Adam  Bede 
was  “  finished  too  abruptly,”  and  that  “  this  (holding 
up  several  pages  of  written  matter  which  the  confiding 
“  E.  W.  B.”  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inspect)  “  was 
“  the  finish  he  had  intended.” 

Into  the  sad  story  of  Liggins’s  exposure  and  fall  from  his 
high  estate  we  need  not  enter.  That  has  for  many  years 
been  public  property ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  impostor  s 
death — which  occurred,  alas  !  in  the  Union — the  story  of  his 
fraud  was  rehearsed,  though  with  less,  we  believe,  of 
biographical  detail,  in  thq,  local  prints.  I»ut  no  one  has 
drawn  the  moral  of  the  incident,  which  clearly  is  that— 
if  it  be  worth  a  man’s  while  to  hand  his  name  down  to 
posterity  —  wickedness  is  in  this  instance  assured  of  its 
own  reward.  Never  since  Heuostuatus  breathed  his  last 
in  a  workhouse  at  Ephesus  has  any  man  appeared  in  the 
world  whoso  irregular  method  of  perpetuating  his  memoiy 
has  so  thoroughly  succeeded  as  that  of  Joseph  Liggins. 
Historians  have  joined  in  condemning  the  insane  crime 
of  tho  Ephesian  incendiary ;  but  in  the  very  act  of  de¬ 
nouncing  him  they  preserve  his  name.  And  so  it  has 
been,  and  so  it  will  be,  with  Joseph  Liggins.  it  is  not  our 


intention  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  comparison  between 
Adam  Bede  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  as  Gibbon  did 
between  the  palace  of  the  Escorial  and  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,  the  romance  ot  Tom  Jones.  But 
the  case  may  at  any  rate  be  put  hypothetically,  and  we  may 
say  that,  if  George  Eliot  is  immortal,  so  is  J  osepii  Liggins. 
They  will  go  down  to  posterity,  not  exactly  hand  in  hand — - 
for  that  is  not  the  most  convenient  attitude  for  picking  a 
pocket- — but  side  by  side ;  and  wherever  her  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  honour,  his  will — not, indeed,  with  honour;  but 
that  is  a  detail — be  mentioned  too. 


THE  C AMO  ERA  IX  KID  GLOVES. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  organization  of  the  popular  army  of 
the  Cauiorra  is  known  to  the  authorities,  and  that  even  an 
independent  student  of  Neapolitan  life  may  gain  a  certain  insight 
into  it  if,  after  reading  what  has  been  published  on  the  subject,  lie 
is  content  to  watch  and  wait  to  compare  the  hints  he  leceives  with 
the  information  that  has  already  been  made  public,  and  to  exeicise 
a  due  amount  of  criticism  on  the  history  ot  the  present  as  well  as 
that  of  the  past.  The  question  now  arises,  Why  is  not  the  asso¬ 
ciation  repressed?  Its  name  is  a  byword.  io  call  a  man  a 
Oamorrist  is  an  insult  almost  as  offensive  as  to  curse  his  great¬ 
grandmother  or  reflect  on  tho  private  character  of  his  grand¬ 
aunts.  Every  Capo  paranze  is  known  to  the  police  of  the  district, 
which  he  rules  with  far  greater  ease,  quiet,  and  thoroughness  than 
they  even  hope  to  attain.  \\  by  do  they  not  arrest  him,  when  the 
exceptional  legislation  passed  long  years  ago  enables  them  to  do 
so  ?  If  you  ask  an  educated  Neapolitan  the  question,  you  will  bo 
told  that*  the  poorer  classes  are  afraid  to  give  evidence.  The  truth  is 
that  large  numbers  ot  thelazzaroni  sympathize  with  the  Camoi  ra, 
and  prefer  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  courts  of  law.  But 
this  need  not  check  the  police.  Since  the  exceptional  laws  against 
the  society  have  been  passed  no  public  evidence  is  requited,  and  a 
simple  denunciation,  if  it  satisfies  the  judge,  is  sufficient  to 
consign  a  suspected  Camorrist  to  domicilio  cocctto  that  is,  to  exile 
from'the  city  under  police  supervision.  To  be  exact,  three  denun¬ 
ciations  are  necessary,  but  they  may  be  made  by  the  same  person, 
and  all  the  proofs,  even  the  very  name  of  the  informant,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  kept  secret.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  Capi  were  banished  the  association 
would  be  crippled,  and  that  this  would  be  done  it  the  “  Cam- 
morrists  in  kid  gloves”  did  not  exist. 

Who  are  they  ?  This  is  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer,  as 
those  who  know  the  truth  are  bound  not  only  by  the  strictest 
pledges  but  by  the  strongest  motives  of  self-interest  not  to  tell  it. 
If  you  question  them  about  it,  they  will  say  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  is  any  permanent  connexion  between  the  Camorra  and  the 
higher  classes.  There  may  be  a  great  man  whom  the  association 
occasionally  requests  to  do  it  a  lavour,  and  who  in  his  turn  may 
request  a  favour  of  it ;  but  that  is  only  a  temporary  bargain.  One 
must  not  trust  the  common  talk  of  the  town.  I  here  is,  in  lact, 
no  Camorra  in  kid  gloves.  ... 

The  very  persistency  with  which  this  explanation  is  given  by 
those  who  are  generally  reputed  to  know  most  of  the  matter  sug¬ 
gests  a  suspicion  which  even  a  superficial  knowledge  ot  tho  local 
history  of  Naples  confirms.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Cnmorrists  pretend,  as  some  Freemasons  once  did,  that  their 
society  was  consulted  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  lowei  of 
Babel ;  and  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  inquire 
whether  the  prehistoric  man  was  a  Camorrist,  which,  as  he  was, 
according  to  the  authorities,  a  social  animal,  is  not  improbable. 
We  coniine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  most  modern  period.  It  is 
certain  that  the  association  existed  in  1815.  Since  then,  until 
very  recently,  it  has  never  adopted  any  political  creed,  except  lor 
a  time  and  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  yet  it  has  issued  from  every 
crisis  and  revolution  with  greater  vigour  and  influence  than  it 
entered  it.  It  hits  been  entrusted  with  the  whole  police  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  city,  and  life  and  property  were  never  so  secure  in 
Naples  as  they  were  under  its  rule.  Even  an  outsider  can  see 
that  it  has  been  governed  for  the  last  seventy  years  with  a  wisdom, 
skill,  and  moderation  that  the  statesmen  of  great  countries  might 
envy.  Is  it  conceivable  that  these  qualities  should  have  been 
displayed  by  a  band  of  criminals  chosen  and  trained  ns  the  Capi 
are  ?  In  Naples  no  one  believes  it,  though  every  one  is  ready  to 
assert  it  on  occasion.  I11  fact,  the  true  leaders  ot  the  Camorra  aio 
universally  known  in  the  city,  though  their  names  aro  only 
whispered  with  bated  breath,  t  hey  aro  men  in  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  well-earned  reputation  that  is  not  only 
Italian  but  European. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  suspect  them  of  complicity 
with  or  even  direct  cognizance  of  the  acts  ol  tyranny  their 
subordinates  occasionally  commit.  Nothing,  we  repeat,  is  known 
of  the  organization  of  the  higher  ranks  ol  the  (  auiorra  except  to 
its  own  members  ;  the  complete  system  is  probably  a  secret  to  all 
but  a  very  few  even  of  them.  1  bus  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  in  tho  lower  grades  no  one  know,-  any  power  superior  to  that 
of  his  immediate  chief.  1  hrough  him  come  the  commands  which 
he  has  to  obey  without  asking  in  whom  they  originate.  By  this 
means  tho  danger  of  betrayal  is  reduced  and  the  authority  ot  each 
agent  enhanced,  llis  very  whims  and  caprices  seem  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  invisible  body  which  he  re¬ 
presents,  and  he  thus  gains  the  lawless  influence  which  he  willingly 
purchases  by  absolute  submission.  To  hitn  those  immediately 
below  him  have  to  complain,  and  from  him  they  expect  a  redress 
of  the  grievances  which  an  unkind  world  occasionally  inflicts. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  system  prevails  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
tbe  association,  and  that  while  every  one  who  belongs  to  them 
can  rely  upon  his  interests,  and  even  his  passions,  being  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  classes  that  rank  below  him,  the  number 
of  those  who  have  not  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small. 

But  how  is  the  intercourse  between  the  Camorra  with  long 
knives  and  the  Camorra  in  kid  gloves  carried  on  ?  The  Capi 
paranze  are  rai’ely  presentable  in  polite  society,  and  even  their 
private  visits  might  compromise  the  position  of  a  Neapolitan  noble¬ 
man  if  they  became  frequent  enough  to  excite  remark  ;  yet  some 
means  of  regular  communication  must  exist.  What  they  are  has 
.never  been  disclosed,  nor  is  there  any  absolutely  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  about  them.  What  follows  on  the  subject  is  little  more 
than  guesswork,  and  it  must  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Among  the  known  ofiicials  of  the  Camorra  there  is  one  who  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned,  the  Contarulo.  His  duties  are  various,  and 
every  Camorrist  has  free  access  to  him.  He  manages  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  association,  and  any  of  its  members  who  sees  himself 
in  danger  of  the  law  usually  deposits  his  money  and  valuables 
with  the  Contarulo  before  the  trial.  If  the  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Camorra,  the  Contarulo  pays  the 
wife  of  the  convict  a  small  but  regular  dole,  or  if  the  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  be  long,  he  sets  her  up  in  business  or  endeavours  to 
find  some  suitable  employment  for  her.  At  any  rate,  he  sees  that 
a  strict  wmtch  is  kept  over  her  conduct,  and  he  finds  means  of 
duly  reporting  upon  it  and  other  family  matters  to  the  husband, 
lie  is  a  far  more  mysterious  person  than  the  other  Camorrists  of 
the  lower  grades ;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  always 
known  even  to  the  police.  The  Capi  are  proud  of  their  profession, 
and  take  care  to  let  their  rank  be  known  to  their  associates, 
though,  of  course,  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude  denunciation.  The 
Contarulo  is  anxious  to  avoid  observation,  and  generally  has 
ostensible  means  of  livelihood  besides  his  office.  Ilis  manners  are 
studiously  quiet,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  indulges  in  violent  words 
and  gestures.  Yet  he  is  not  greatly  loved  by  the  other  Camorrists. 
They  are  inclined  to  feel  a  certain  scorn  of  a  man  whose  education 
has  been  so  different  from  their  own.  He  has  never  been  a 
Giovine  onorato  or  a  Picciotto  di  Sgarro,  he  has  no  scars  to  show, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  even  carries  a  knife  of  the  prohibited 
length.  But  mixed  with  this  contempt  there  is  a  dogged,  sullen, 
unwilling  respect  which  it  is  dillicult  to  explain,  except  under 
the  supposition  that  he  possesses  some  secret  power  over  them. 
Ilis  rank  is  undefined.  By  some  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
superior,  and  by  some  as  inferior,  to  that  of  the  Capi.  In  fact  he 
is  a  foreign  element,  the  one  agent  of  the  Camorra  wffio  is  known 
to  exist,  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties,  but  who  is  in  other  respects  a 
mystery.  Who  appoints  him?  To  whom  does  he  render  an 
account  of  the  money  he  receives  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
expended  ?  Now  that  we  have  placed  the  facts  a3  clearly  as  we 
can  before  the  reader,  we  may  leave  him  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

Such  is  the  Camorra,  a  secret  society  with  unknown  powers,  a 
State  within  the  State.  Its  aims  are  often  lawless,  and  it  shrinks 
from  no  means  by  which  they  can  be  attained.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  class  its  members  with  the  dastards  who  make 
use  of  dynamite.  Its  rules  are  known  to  all  who  are  expected  to 
obey  them,  and,  unless  its  authority  is  openly  defied,  it  usually 
gives  its  opponent  fair  warning.  If  after  war  has  once  been 
declared  it  is  both  unscrupulous  and  pitiless,  its  wrath  is  directed 
against  the  offender  alone ;  it  does  not  take  a  pleasure  in  destruc¬ 
tion  for  its  own  sake,  or  delight  in  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Its 
members  are  frequently  bad  and  generally  reckless  men,  but  they 
are  not  enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  educated  Italian  of  the 
North  may  well  regard  it  with  aversion,  and  desire  its  entire 
suppression,  but  for  the  foreign  observer  it  possesses  a  certain 
interest  as  illustrating  the  extraordinary  social  conditions  which 
once  existed  in  Naples,  and  are  now  rapidly  passing  away. 


MORE  LAST  WORDS  FROM  MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

“  T)HILISTIA,  be  thou  glad  of  me,”  is  the  best  way  to  phrase 
_L  Mr.  Arnold’s  latest  of  many  biblical  messages  ;  for  it  would 
be  in  many  ways  improper  to  compare  the  prophet  of  lucidity  to 
Balaam.  He  does  not,  that  we  know  of,  ride  upon  an  ass,  and  if 
he  did,  and  the  ass  remonstrated  with  him,  Mr.  Arnold  would  be  the 
very  last  to  acknowledge  that  il  parla.it  bin.  In  a  transferred 
sense  of  “  Balaam  ”  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiancc , 
though  now,  we  fancy,  little  used  in  newspaper  offices,  the  term  is 
still  less  applicable  to  Mr.  Arnold  ;  lor  the  wicked  editor  who 
would  refuse  his  “copy  ”  walks  not,  we  trust,  the  earth.  Yet  it 
may  be  granted  that  ".Mr.  Arnold  was  generally  thought  to  be 
setting  out  to  curse  the  Americans  last  year ;  and  lo !  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  he  blesses  them  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  true  that  the  blessing  is  chiefly  effected  indirectly 
by  vigorous  cursing  of  his  own  country ;  but  that  is  nearly  t  he 
same  thing.  If  Philistia  (for,  with  a  surface  inconsistency  which 
we  cannot  think  quite  worthy  of  him,  Mr.  Arnold  still  calls 


America  Philistia)  is  not  glad  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  why  then 
Philistia  is  a  very  uncivil  person. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  people  over  there  are  intelligent  people 
(and  their  worst  enemies  have  not  generally  refused  them  this 
.attribute)  Mr.  Arnold’s  praise  may  not  be  quite  so  sweet  in  their  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  as  it  must  be,  they  being  human,  in  their  mouths.  ✓ 

It  would  appear  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  article  that 
America  is  to  relieve  France  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  British  dog  — 
with.  No  more  for  the  present  are  we  to  hear  of  “  French  Etons  • 
— such  as,  for  instance,  M.  Robert  Caze  has  just  portrayed  anew 
for  British  inspection.  France  even  has  a  renewed  and  formidable 
coup  de  boutoir  iti  this  article  for  her  present  worship  of  lubricity 
(“  present  ”  is  rather  good  to  any  one  who  remembers  Brantome, 
and  the  Cabinet  Satirique,  and  Tallemant,  and  Bussy,  and  the 
J^cumoire — books  of  fact  or  fancy  which  cover  two  whole  centuries 
of  French  actual  life  before  the  Revolution).  Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,  and  Mr.  Arnold  is  just  now 
enamoured  of  the  surprising,  the  admirable  way  in  which  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  fit  Americans.  So,  though  his  “  debility  in  high 
speculation  is  well  known”  (“The  sooth  boord  is  nae  boord,”  Mr. 
Arnold,  if  an  Englishman  may  quote  to  an  Englishman  a  Scotch 
proverb),  he  determines  to  take  up  his  parable  about  that  great 
Republic,  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  this  small  little 
monarchy.  The  main  thing  which  strikes  Mr.  Arnold  is  that  just- 
mentioned  admirable  fit  of  American  institutions,  “loose  where  it 
ought  to  be  loose,  and  close  where  its  sitting  close  is  an  advantage.” 

He  mentions,  indeed,  Macaulay's  prediction  that  the  pinching 
of  this  wonderful  suit  is  only  a  matter  of  time — a  prediction 
which  some  of  us,  including  not  a  few  Americans,  think  in  a 
fair  way  towards  accomplishment.  But  Mr.  Arnold  pooh-poohs 
it.  “Got  no  classes,”  he  says,  “can  never  go  wrong,”  though 
here  we  own  that  we  shorten  his  phrase  a  little.  Now  it  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Arnold,  before  assuring  the  world  that  American 
institutions  will  meet  all  needs,  did  not  face  the  little  question 
what  needs  they  have  hitherto  had  to  meet.  One  great  diffi¬ 
culty  they  have  had,  and  (to  speak  of  the  settlement  of  that 
in  terms  in  which  all  must  agree)  that  difficulty  was  solved  by 
simple  force  most  energetically  and  vigorously  applied.  American 
institutions  had  rather  less  to  do  with  the  quenching  of  the  Civil 
War  than  the  institutions  of  Flanders  had  to  do  with  Alva's 
quenching  of  the  Reformation— that  immortal  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  that  force  is  no  remedy.  Putting  this  aside,  what 
difficulties  have  American  institutions  had  to  meet  ?  A  severe 
strike  or  two,  met  none  too  easily ;  the  difficulty  of  paying  off 
your  debts  when  you  have  got  only  too  much  money  to  pay  them 
off  with  ;  Mormonism,  which  has  scored  off  the  institutions  pretty 
freely;  the  decaying  Indian  tribes,  &c\  Miscres  que  tout  cela, 

Mr.  Arnold !  Sensible  Americans  will  be  about  the  first  to  tell 
him  he  had  better  have  waited  till  the  rain  descended  and  the 
floods  came  and  the  winds  blew  before  deciding  that  the  house 
will  stand. 

However,  Mr.  Arnold  would  not  have  been  Mr.  Arnold  if  he  had 
thought  of  this  little  fact.  They  have  got  equality  in  America, 
and  he  thinks  they  have  got  homogeneity  (they  don't  think  so 
themselves,  by  the  way).  We  haven’t  got  equality  and  homo¬ 
geneity.  Therefore  vce  nobis.  And  having  got  at  this  eternal 
truth," Mr.  Arnold  proceeds  to  leap  o’er  all  other  eternal  truths  in 
his  Pindaric  way.  He  is  struck  with  an  almost  despairing 
admiration  at  the  equanimity  with  which  Americans  would  accept 
the  idea  of  the  disappearance  of  the  country  gentleman.  Con-  j 
sidering  that  Americans  have  not  got  the  country  gentleman  to 
lose,  and  that  their  whole  polity  and  economy  depends  upon  his 
absence,  we  are,  we  confess,  a  little  unable  to  see  what  this 
equanimity  proves.  You  can’t  (but  we  speak,  of  course,  as 
barbarians)  found  much  argument  on  the  indifference  of  an 
antelope  to  the  loss  of  a  Polar  bear’s  skin,  or  on  the  nbuchalance 
of  a  walrus  when  it  hears  that  an  elephant  has  had  his  trunk 
cut  off.  But,  says  Mr.  Arnold  appareutly,  it  is  natural  not  to 
have  country  gentlemen,  and  unnatural  to  have  them.  Who 
told  him  so?  Where  (to  borrow  a  happy  phrase  from 
Hypatia)  did  he  see  two  little  bea3ts  running  about  labelled 
“natural  institution,”  “unnatural  institution”?  We  never  saw 
either,  and  we  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  judge  insti¬ 
tutions  by  their  fruits  than  according  to  this  entirely  a  priori 
(some  wicked  people  will  say  entirely  arbitrary)  test  of  natural¬ 
ness.  Of  course  when  you  come  to  the  fruits  there  will  still  be 
difference  of  tastes.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  quite  shocked  Mr. 
Arnold  by  his  expression  of  that  difference;  but,  then,  it  is  a 
difference  of  another  kind.  For  tastes  there  is  no  “  why  ?  ”  But 
when  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  it  is  “anti-natural”  that  Lord 
Spencer  should  govern  Ireland,  we  say  why  ?  in  something  mor3 
than  simplicity;  and  when  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  we  might  as 
well  hope  to  see  Strongbow  come  to  life  again  as  hope  to  see  a 
time  when  Irish  tenants  will  quietly  pay  rents  to  landlords,  we 
say  why  ?  again.  Certainly,  Mr.  Arnold  and  other  people  make 
this  latter  period  as  improbable  as  they  can  by  calling  it  impro¬ 
bable.  But  why  should  it  be  improbable  in  itself  ?  That  is  what 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  tell  us,  being  indeed  not  exactly  good  at 
rendering  a  reason. 

We  are  bound  to  pass  rapidly  over  Mr.  Arnold’s  respectable 
lamentation  over  the  Whig  oligarchy  and  Majuba,  though  this  is 
certainly  the  first  time  that  we  ever  heard  the  person  really 
guilty  of  Majuba,  or  rather  what  followed  Majuba,  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Whig  oligarchy.  But  it  is  funny  to  find  him 
pronouncing  the  cause  of  the  disorganization  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  that  the  House  is  far  too  large,  and  that  it  has  no 
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local  assemblies  to  undertake  part  of  its  business.  The  pleased 
reader,  if  he  has  a  little  nous,  need  not  turn  the  page  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Arnold  has  no  other  reason  to  give  for  this  opinion,  except 
that  Congress  is  smaller  and  that  there  are  State  Legislatures  in 
America. C  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  where 
Mr.  Arnold  “  returns  to  his  old  thesis :  inequality  is  our  bane.” 
Alas  !  alas !  for  that  troublesome  and  recurrent  why  ?  “  What 

harm  does  inequality  do  ?  ”  we  have  been  saying  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  , 
many  years,  but  there  is  no  voice,  neither  auv  that  answers.  Mr. 
Arnold,  if  he  does  not  answer,  repeats  “  aristocracy  is  a  false 
ideal  ”  and  the  damnable  iteration  of  the  why  ?  becomes  neces¬ 
sary/  We  don't  get  any  wherefore,  of  course,  but  we  do  get  a  very 
satisfactory  assurance  from  Mr.  Arnold  that  be  does  not  hate  rank 
or  wealth.  That  is,  we  say,  very  satisfactory.  There  have  been 
persons  in  Mr.  Arnold's  condition  who  did  rather  hate  them,  and 
we  Dever  quite  understood  why  till  we  heard  a  little  anecdote.  A 
certain  person,  neither  barbarian  nor  Philistine,  was  once  in 
company  with  a  famous  English  man  of  letters,  whom  we  shall 
call  “  B,”  and  a  rather  well-known  Scotch  nobleman,  whom  we 
shall  call  “  D.”  He  said  afterwards,  “  Do  you  know  it  was  very 
amusing  ?  I  mean  the  contrast  of  B's  artificial  good  manners 
and  D’s  real  good  manners ;  and  what  was  best  of  all  was  that 
B  winced  at  it  and  D  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all.”  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Arnold,  and,  as  we  see,  he 
does  not  hate  the  aristocracy  as  “  B  ”  did.  Still  he  wishes  fcr  a 

_ cessation  of  titles  (Mr.  Froude,  another  celebrated  man  of  letters, 

—  -only  wants  to  abolish  dukes),  and  for  a  law  of  bequest  such  as 
that,  we  suppose,  which  has  worked  so  excellently  iu  Mr.  Arnold’s 
beloved  Land  of  Lubricity.  And  again  we  can  only  wail  “  Why  ? 

-  Mr.  A  mold,  why  ?  ”  What  harm  does  a  title  do  you,  and  what  good 
would  it  do  you  if  the  law  of  quotite  handed  over  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Blenheim  Madonna  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  ?  Abyssus  abyssum  vocat ;  but  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  is  certainly  deep,  answers  not.  Then  Mr.  Arnold, 
according  to  those  classical  traditions  which  he  loves  so  well,  if 
not  so  wisely,  ends  up  with  a  t/irenos — a  threnos  over  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  There  are  certain  reasons  which 
make  us  as  unlikely  as  we  should  be  unwilling  to  say  anything 
against  these  two  distinguished  writers.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Arnold's  ideal  politician,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  is  not 
his  ideal  politician  at  all,  but  his  ideal  journalist.  Alas,  how 
easily  things  go  wrong  !  Despite  the  careers  marked  out  for  them 
by  fate  and  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Smith  has  gone  to  Canada  and  Mr. 
Morley  to  Parliament.  So  the  round  men  are  in  the  square  holes, 
and  there  is  in  Parliament,  or  in  journalism,  no  one  to  “  expound 
the  signs  of  the  times.”  There  is  literature,  of  course  (let  us  hope 
Mr.Smith  and  Mr.  Morley  will  note  this  distinction  with  pleasure), 
■and  a  poor  man  of  letters  here  or  there  in  the  intervals  of  visiting 
America  will,  no  doubt,  speak  the  truth.  “  But  how  ineffective 
an  organ  is  literature  for  conveying  [the  signs  of  the  time]  com¬ 
pared  with  Parliament  and  journalism  !  ” 

So  ends  for  this  occasion  to  hata  Matthceon.  It  may  at  least  be 
said  of  it  that  they  will  be  very  silly  rationalists  or  chorizontes  of 
the  future  who  doubt  its  genuineness  or  separate  it  from  tho  rest  of 
the  neo-Mattlucan  canon.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  its  author,  marks 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  might  in  some  cases  be  impolite, 
to  describe  at  length.  Suffice  it  only  to  say  that  that  little  test  of 
“  why  ?  ”  which  we  have  ventured  to  apply  once  or  twice,  though 
of  course  it  is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Arnold  exclusively,  never  fails 
when  applied  to  him.  It  is  a  rude  and  brutal  test,  no  doubt,  to 
rpply  to  such  pretty  ware  as  Mr.  Arnold’s  lucubrations,  and  if  he 
would  only  confine  those  lucubrations  to  subjects  where  “  because 
I  like  it  ”  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  “  why  ?  ”  it  never  need  violate 
his  decencies.  But  at  present  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  eighteen 
pages  of  literature  (not  journalism  ;  oh,  no,  the  lucidities  forbid  !)  \ 
Las  told  us  that  American  institutions  suit  America  much  better 
than  English  institutions  suit  England, because  English  and  Ame- 
lican  institutions  are  different.  We  think  that  the  most  pig¬ 
headed  John  Bull  who  believes  in  the  one  and  the  most  humorous 
American  who  is  content  with  the  other  may  join  in  regretfully' 
admitting  that  this  argument  won't  quite  hold  water.  For,  you 
see,  it  would  unluckily  justify  a  complete  reversal  of  itself  and  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  own  way  of  thinking.  As  English  and  American 
institutions  are  different,  American  institutions  must  be  much  less 
well  suited  to  America  than  English  institutions  are  suited  to 
S'ingland.  If  there  be  more  logic  in  one  of  these  than  in  the 
other,  may  the  ghosts  of  Bradwardine,  Dutch  Burgersdyck  and  the 
Jate  Dr.  Boole  haunt  our  bedsides  for  ever  and  ever  ! 


THE  NEW  BISHOPS. 

IT  was  Lord  Melbourne,  if  we  recollect  aright,  who  used  to 
complain  that  “the  Bishops  died  to  spite  him,”  during  his 
tenure  of  office;  in  those  days  episcopal  resignations  were  un¬ 
known.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  might  perhaps  feel  tempted  to  com¬ 
plain  that  both  death  and  resignation  on  the  bench  form  an 
appreciable  addition  to  his  many  troubles.  lie  has  just  had  to 
nominate  to  three  Sees — ns  it  is  usual,  though  not  essential,  to 
translate  to  the  See  of  London — nnd  will  in  all  probability  very 
soon  have  a  fourth  bishopric  to  till,  as  it  is  announced  that  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Bishop  Moberly  is  only  deferred  till  the  close  of  a 
lawsuit  which  concerns  him.  On  the  whole  the  new  nominations 
«re  likely  to  be  received  with  satisfaction,  though  not  always  for 
exactly  the  reasons  which  had  been  put  forward  in  some  quarters 


for  suggesting  them.  Bishop  Temple  is  no  longer  thought  of 
chiefly,  if  at  all,  as  the  editor  of  Essays  and  Bevieivs,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  course  of  his 
fifteen  years’  episcopate  at  Exeter  to  suggest  as  his  crowning 
merit  that  he  would  be  sure  to  postpone  the  religious  to  the 
secular  aspects  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  position.  His  Bampton 
Lectures,  recently  published,  whatever  may  be  thoughtof  their  argu¬ 
mentative  or  philosophical  value,  are  clearly  the  work  of  a  Christian 
apologist  not  at  all  disposed  to  shake  hands  with  “minimizers” 
who  resolve  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christianity  into  a 
superfluity  or  an  Aberylaube.  And  his  administration  of  a  large 
and  what  had  become,  during  the  old  age  of  his  predecessor,  a 
somewhat  neglected  diocese  has  been  marked  not  only  by  vigour, 
but  by  fairness  and  consideration,  not  least  towards  the  party  who 
were  inclined  not  unnaturally  to  look  with  distrust  on  his  first 
appearance  there,  that  soon  found  reason  to  modify  their  estimate, 
as  he  perhaps  had  seen  reason  to  change  his  estimate  of  them. 
High  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  of  London,  if  they  are  not  eager 
to  welcome  their  new  diocesan,  will  feel  no  temptation  to  look 
askancq  at  him,  and  will  readily  confess  that  they  might  easily 
have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse.  If  any  hesitation  has  been 
hinted  as  to  his  perfect  qualification  for  an  office  so  complex  and 
multifarious  in  its  demands  on  the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  capabilities  of  a  prelate  who  should  be  able  in  some 
measure  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  it  has  not  arisen  from 
theological  or  religious  objections.  That  Bishop  Temple  is  an 
able  and  zealous  administrator  who  has  the  interests  of  the  Church 
at  heart  nobody  disputes  ;  that  he  knows  how  to  deal  with 
difficulties  fortiter  in  re  he  has  shown,  but  some  doubts  may 
be  entertained  as  to  his  always  being  equally  successful  in  handling 
them  suaviter  in  modo,  and  there  is  a  more  urgent  call  for 
the  exhibition  of  tact  and  conciliatory  bearing  iu  the  diocese 
of  Loudon  than  at  Exeter.  He  will  at  all  events  run  no  risk 
of  being  stigmatized  as  “  a  Society  Bishop.”  Dr.  Temple  is 
a  striking  though  not  eloquent  preacher,  because  he  Las  some¬ 
thing  to  say  worth  listening  to  and  never  talks  nonsense,  but  his 
preaehiug  owes  nothing  to  graces  of  style  or  manner.  To  preach 
however  is  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Bishop  of 
London,  and  it  has  not  been  a  string  point  with  tho  occupants  of 
that  See  for  some  time  past.  A  more  plausible  objection  might 
be  found  in  the  comparatively  advanced  age  of  the  new  Bishop, 

\  which  considerably  exceeds  that  of  his  last  lour  predecessormt  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  but  by  all  reports  Dr.  Temple  at  63  is 
more  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body  than  most  men  ten  years 
younger,  and  is  certainly  a  notable  example  of  the  salubrious 
effects  of  the  herb  “  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates, ’’  if  he  is 
correctly  reported  to  subsist  chiefly  on  tea.  It  may  be  hoped 
however  that  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  in  his  new  sphere  to 
I  give  such  vehement  expression  to  his  Teetotal  apostolate  as  he  did 
at  Exeter,  inasmuch  as.  on  that  very  disputable  question  he  must 
count  upon  finding  both  lay  and  clerical  opinion  in  the  diocese 
divided,  though  he  would  no  doubt  have  the  heartiest  sympathy 
of  his  Archiepiscopal  brother  of  Westminster,  and  pernaps  also 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  It  remains  true,  however,  and  that  is  a 
point  of  primary  importance  in  his  new  position,  that  Bishop 
Temple  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  born  ruler  of  men.  It  he 
is  not  a  great  divine,  or  a  great  preacher,  and  will  hardly  be 
a  conspicuous  figure  either  in  Parliament  or  in  London  drawing¬ 
rooms,  he  possesses  qualities  too  often  lacking  in  those  who  may 
lay  claim  to  all  those  recommendations,  which  are  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  for  doing  lull  justice  in  the  present  age  to  the  post  of  high 
responsibility  he  has  been  called  to  fill.  It  may  be  said  that  almost 
from  the  time  when  he  first  came  up  as  a  “Blundell  Scholar”  to 
Balliol,  where  he  afterwards  became  Fellow  aud  Tutor,  and  whence 
he  passed  successively  to  Kneller  Hall,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Exeter, 
he  has  been  prominently  before  the  world,  and  in  the  various 
positions  of  trust  he  has  in  turn  occupied  he  has  both  deserved 
and  won  success. 

Of  Dr.  Temple’s  successor  at  Exeter  the  opposite  so  far  is  true. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  Dean  Bickersteth— as  he  was  for  three 
days  before  receiving  the  offer  of  a  mitre — to  say  that  not  much  is 
known  of  his  antecedents  in  the  outer  world.  To  be  widely  known 
may  be  a  credit  or  a  discredit  to  a  man,  but  in  these  day  s  of  “  Society 
journals”  and  cheap  and  general  notoriety,  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
there  is  much  to  be  said  to  his  discredit  a  man  is  certain  to 
be  widely  known.  Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Bickersteth.  lie  is  the  author  of  several  de¬ 
votional  and  some  poetical  works  very  popular  among  religious 
Evangelicals,  and  for  thirty  years  has  held  the  living  of  Christ 
Church,  Hampstead,  which  by  the  way  he  ipso  fa  to  vacated 
by  his  installation  to  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester  on  Wednesday 
week,  and  he  must  therefore  have  been  mistaken  in  informing 
his  congregation  last  Sunday  that  tho  nomination  had  lapsed 
to  the  Crown.  He  was  Dean  of  Gloucester,  not  Vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  when  designated — not  “appointed,”  as  tho  Times 
incorrectly  phrased  it — to  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  there  was  there¬ 
fore  nothing  to  lapse  but  the  Deanery,  which  was  already  a 
Crown  appointment.  Tho  new  Bishop  belongs  to  what  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  fashion  to  term  “the  Neo-Evangelical  school,”  meaning 
Evangelical  with  a  dash  of  High  Church,  as  exemplified  in  daily 
services,  surplictd  choirs,  nnd  frequent  communions  —  which 
i  thirty  years  ago  would  have  sufficed  to  constitute  “  the  mark  of  tho 
beast’ — and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  make  a  narrow  or  partisan 
Bishop.  What  may  bo  his  powers  of  administration  and  goVcrn- 
i  nient  remains  to  bo  proved.  It  was  the  turn  for  a  Cambridge  aud — 
j  if  the  balance  of  parties  is  to  be  preserved — an  Evangelical  bishop, 
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and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  under  these  conditions  a 
better  selection  could  have  been  made.  Meanwhile  he  can  easily 
be  replaced  at  Gloucester.  It  is  not  often  that  Evangelicals  make 
good  deans.  They  have  too  little  love  or  appreciation  of  the 
architectural  and  ceremonial  splendour  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
characteristic  of  a  cathedral,  and  hence  as  a  rule  Lord  Palmerston’s 
deans  were  somewhat  conspicuous  failures ;  they  did  not  magnify 
their  cilice,  and  seldom  even  managed  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  function  which  in  their  scheme  of 
religious  life  had  no  place  or  meaning.  But  there  is  no  similar 
presumption  against  an  Evangelical  of  the  moderate  and  cultured 
type,  who  is  willing  to  learn  and  to  live  and  let  live,  doing  good 
work  as  a  bishop,  and  there  is  more  than  one  among  the  present 
occupants  of  the  bench  whose  name  might  be  cited  to  prove  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  fresh  illustration  will  be  supplied  in  the  career 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Of  the  three  recent  nominations  the  one  that  will  be  received 
with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  by  a  large  section  of  the  Church,  and 
with  dissatisfaction  by  none,  is  that  of  Dr.  King  to  the  See  of 
Lincoln.  He  is  not  perhaps  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great  thinker,  or 
exactly  a  brilliant — though  he  is  a  most  popular  and  persuasive 
— preacher,  and  on  such  grounds  exception  was  taken  by  some 
critics  ten  years  ago  to  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Oxford,  for  which  they  had  designated  another  and 
far  less  suitable  occupant.  But  experience  has  more  than  justified 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  choice.  It  has  been  said,  and  said 
truly,  that,  for  ten  years  before  that  Dr.  King  was  “  simply 
idolized  by  successive  generations  of  students  at  Cuddesdon,” 
and  it  would  be  not  less  true  to  say  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
he  has  been  idolized  by  a  large  and  growing  number  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  generation  of  Oxford  undergraduates.  His  position  at  the 
University  has  been  in  some  respects  unique.  Coming  back  there 
as  Professor  a  year  or  two  only  after  the  abolition  of  tests,  when 
Oxford  was  uneasily  drifting  from  its  old  moorings,  and  the  minds 
of  religious  Churchmen  were  much  troubled  at  the  prospect  of 
“ills  they  knew  not  of”  looming  dimly  in  the  future,  himself 
a  pronounced  or,  as  some  might  say,  an  extreme  High  Churchman, 
but  a  man  of  exquisite  tact  and  refinement  and  most  delicate 
sympathy,  especially  with  the  young — while  regarded  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  residents  of  the  “  advanced  ”  type  with  sus¬ 
picious,  if  not  unfriendly  eyes — Dr.  King  had  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  to  discharge.  He  had  made  his  mark  at  Cuddesdon, 
but  there  he  was  unchallenged  and  supreme  ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
if  he  would  be  able  to  make  his  mark  in  the  wider  and  stormier 
field  of  University  life,  and  University  life  at  a  period  of  unexampled 
ferment  and  transition,  when  the  unbroken  tradition  of  centuries 
had  just  been  decisively  and  somewhat  sharply  snapped.  But 
without  abating  one  iota  of  his  cherished  principles  he  has  held 
and  more  than  held  his  own.  No  doubt  that  is  partly  due  to  the 
remarkable  sympathetic  iulluence  he  exercises  over  youth ;  a 
young  man  of  not  very  ductile  temperament,  who  had  been  newly 
introduced  to  him  and  had  talked  to  him  for  ten  minutes  only, 
was  once  heard  to  exclaim,  “  That  man  might  twist  me  round 
his  finger  in  half  an  hour.”  But  it  is  not  to  this  peculiar 
charm  alone  that  he  owes  his  undoubted  influence.  It  is 
hardly  possible  in  speaking  of  Dr.  King  to  avoid  the  use  of 
language  too  readily  liable  to  abuse  not  to  convey  to  the  ears 
of  many  a  sound  of  mawkishness,  or  hypocrisy,  or  cant :  but 
while  no  one  can  be  further  removed  from  all  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  like  namby-pamby  goodiness,  all  who  know  him  would 
agree — whether  in  theological  agreement  with  him  or  not — that 
his  most  distinctive  speciality  is  a  deep  spirituality  of  mind  and 
character.  Its  influence  was  felt  by  all  who  came  under  his 
control  at  Cuddesdon,  and  has  been  widely  felt  at  Oxford  since, 
and  cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt  increasingly — both  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  an  eirenicon — in  the  larger  sphere  of  work  to  which 
he  is  now  called.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  is  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  it  is  still  in  spite  of  sub¬ 
division  an  extensive  diocese,  and  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
a  microcosm  of  existing  divisions  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  the  new  Bishop,  who  probably  never  made  an  enemy  in  his 
life,  may  be  trusted  to  win  and  retain  the  confidence  of  men 
of  all  parties.  He  will  succeed  a  prelate  of  perhaps  superior 
learning,  and  not  inferior  piety,  to  his  own,  who  has  deserved  well 
of  the  diocese  and  of  the  Church  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  ornament.  And  to  Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  feels  con¬ 
strained  by  failing  health  to  retire  from  the  post  he  has  for 
sixteen  years  so  worthily  filled,  it  must  be  no  slight  consolation  to 
know  that  his  work  will  be  carried  on  by  a  successor  in  so  many 
ways  like-minded  and  equally  single-minded  with  himself,  pro¬ 
bably  indeed  the  very  man  of  all  others  he  would  have  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  had  the  choice  rested  with  him.  To  Oxford  residents 
their  sense  of  gratification  at  Dr.  King’s  elevation  to  the  episcopate 
will  be  counterbalanced  only  by  a  conviction  of  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  him.  " 


ArPLES. 

HERE  are  few  prettier  sights  on  a  well-appointed  dinner- 
table  than  a  dish  of  sound  and  mellow  English  apples.  A 
ring  of  full-flavoured  ribstons  interspersed  with  a  few  aromatic 
russets,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  golden  pippins  and 
brandy  apples,  will  compel  notice  among  the  costliest  and  most 
attractive  dessert  fruit.  No  English  table  should  be  laid  at  this 


season  without  such  a  dish.  The  poorest  host  can  afford  it,  and 
the  richest  should  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  show  what  the- 
skill  of  his  countrymen  lias  produced  from  a  hungry  soil  and 
under  a  grudging  sun.  Perhaps  no  other  tree-fruit  has  been 
brought  nearer  to  perfection,  within  the  limits  of  its  well-marked 
characteristics,  than  the  apple  ;  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  in 
England  and  Normandy,  and  quite  recently  in  the  United  States,, 
that  the  most  notable  improvement  of  quality  has  been  effected. 
The  dainty  pyramid  that  now  holds  its  own  with  hothouse  grapes 
and  p  ines  had  a  harsh  and  crabbed  ancestry.  The  favourite  ribston 
cannot  boast  more  than  half-a-dozen  generations,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  many  of  our  best-accounted  sorts,  which  would  be 
unknown  to  us  at  this  day  if  men  like  Andrew  Knight,  of 
Wormsley,  and  others  before  and  after  him,  had  not  carefully 
selected  and  cultivated  the  fruit.  Selection  seems  to  be  the  special, 
cause  of  this  later  improvement  of  the  apple;  for  in  most  other 
respects  the  culture  of  pippin-fruits  was  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  success,  in  several  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  trick  of  grafting,  for  instance,  was  com¬ 
monly  practised  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  one 
Appius  Claudius  as  the  introducer  of  a  graft  much  esteemed  iu 
Vespasian’s  reign.  Pliny  knew  twenty-nine  sorts  of  “  apples,”  in¬ 
cluding  under  this  term  the  quince,  and  probably  the  citron  family 
also.  In  England  we  now  have  some  four  or  five  hundred  distinct 
varieties,  which  we  have  obtained  by  cherishing  and  almost 
worshipping  the  fruit  for  many  centuries.  The  Board  School 
Readers  cannot  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  natural  history  of 
this  country  in  “  the  time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  ”  and  in  “  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,”  for  at  the  least  one-third  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  periods  deals  with  the  oak,  the  mistletoe,  honey,, 
and  woad.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  make  nothing  of  the  apple,, 
which  was  certainly  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  both  before 
and  after  the  English  found  a  home  in  Britain.  Whatever  art 
the  Romans  had  in  improving  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  no 
doubt  they  brought  it  with  them  to  our  shores  ;  and  so  well  was 
the  indigenous  stock  nursed  and  developed,  whether  by  Roman 
settlers  or  by  monks,  that  when  St.  Brieuc  and  his  eighty  com¬ 
panions  sought  refuge  in  Armorica  from  the  ravaging  English, 
one  of  the  number  planted  in  their  new  home  an  orchard  three 
miles  long,  which  preserved  his  name  for  over  six  centuries,  and. 
laid  the  foundation,  as  some  maintain,  of  the  Normandy  cider 
industry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  apple  was  a  characteristic  fruit 
of  Britain  ;  and  in  every  age,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  clergy 
were  its  cultivators  in  chief.  They  grew  the  fruit  in  their  gardens, 
prayed  for  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  sheltered  it  with  their 
laws,  and  named  it  when  pronouncing  the  blessings  of  God  upon, 
their  princes.  From  them  the  esteem  and  veneration  would  soon 
pass  down  to  the  common  folk,  ready  as  they  always  were  to 
weave  the  teachings  of  the  Church  into  their  everyday  supersti¬ 
tions  and  language.  The  Latin  chronicles  and  institutes,  and  the 
early  English  poems,  contain  many  references  to  the  apple  and 
pear  ;  whilst  it  is  probable  that  a  drink  was  made  of  the  fermented 
juice  long  before  Wiclif  and  Chaucer  employed  the  term  cider,  or 
syder,  to  denote  a  strong  coarse  brew  of  any  kind.  There  is  no 
telling  the  age  of  the  charms  and  scraps  of  folk-lore  still  surviving 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  were  collected  by 
Dr.  Bull  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  that  pride  of  English, 
horticulturists,  the  Herefordshire  Pomona. 

Pippin,  pippin,  Paradise, 

Tell  me  where  my  true-love  lies  ! 

is  at  least  centuries  old,  if  not  quite  so  ancient  as  the  invocation, 
of  a  couple  of  November  saints  : — • 

Cattren  and  Clement  comes  year  by  year ; 

Some  of  your  apples  and  some  of  your  beer. 

There  are  others  which  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  Tudor,  not  to 
say  Dlantagenet,  feeling  and  custom. 

It  is  lamentable  that  with  all  this  traditional  fondness  and 
aptitude  for  apple-culture,  when  we  number  our  good  varieties  by 
hundreds,  and  are  able  to  hold  our  own  at  a  Normandy  Apple 
Congress — as  the  Woolhope  Club  did  this  year  at  Rouen — we  are 
still  far  behind  the  mark  which  we  ought  to  have  reached.  Having 
done  so  much  with  the  apple  in  other  days,  we  might  surely  be 
doing  better  to-day.  The  cultivation  of  table  and  culinary  fruit 
languishes  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  there  will  plainly 
be  little  encouragement  for  our  home  growers  so  long  as  the 
Americans  can  command  four  or  five  times  as  much  for  their  sea¬ 
borne  apples  as  we  can  command  for  some  of  our  finest  sorts. 
American  soil  has  not  been  proved  to  be  better  for  the  culture  of 
apples  than  the  soil  of  Herefordshire,  for  instance  ;  and  though  the 
Transatlantic  orchards  have  been  largely  created  from  English 
grafts,  which  have  not  suffered  by  the  change  of  climate,  there  is 
no  manifest  or  sufficient  reason  why  their  produce  should  so  greatly 
outbid  our  own  in  the  English  markets.  The  explanation  seems 
to  lie,  at  any  rate  partially,  in  the  greater  pains  which  American 
fruit-growers  bestow  upon  the  gathering,  storing,  and  packing  of 
their  fruit.  It  may  appear  a  small  thing,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
half  the  selling  value  of  a  crop  of  dessert  apples  may  easily  be 
thrown  away  by  injudicious  picking.  A  barrel  of  Newtown 
pippins  rarely  contains  an  unsound  fruit,  and  wholesale  buyers 
generally  prefer  to  take  and  recommend  wares  on  which  they  can 
most  thoroughly  rely.  We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  the  best  American  apples  over  the  best  English  apples  in  any  one 
particular,  neither  in  appearance,  nor  in  size,  nor  in  flavour,  nor  in 
any  other  serviceable  quality.  That  the  best  of  the  foreign  fruit, 
carefully  picked  and  packed,  should  present  a  better  appearance  in. 
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Covent  Garden  than  average  English  apples,  which  often  look  as  if 
they  had  been  beaten  from  the  trees  like  walnuts,  is  not  to  he  won¬ 
dered  at.  There  is,  however,  something  radically  wrong  when  fruit 
which  has  been  carried  four  thousand  miles  to  a  London  market 
commands  live  or  six  times  the  price  which  is  attainable  for  sound 
Blenheim  oranges  by  a  Herefordshire  or  Devonshire  grower.  A 
Somerset  gardener,  contending  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Field  that 
apple-growing  for  market  cannot,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  made  to  pay  in  England,  mentioned  that  the  best  store  fruit 
(Blenheim  oranges  excepted)  could  be  delivered  to'  the  buyer  at 
four  shillings  for  the  bag  of  six-score  pounds;  and  at  the  time 
when  his  letter  was  written  Newtown  pippins,  bought  by  the 
barrel,  were  fetching  about  thirty  shillings  for  the  same  weight. 
In  many  of  our  home  markets  the  American  producer  is  content 
to  underbid  us  when  he  can,  or  to  heat  us  with  his  attractive  and 
occasionally  useful  “  notions.”  It  must  be  delightful  for  him  to 
find  that  the  existence  of  peculiar  notions  on  this  side  of  the 
water  enables  him  to  make  such  an  astonishing  protit  out  of  his 
apples. 

There  is  surelv  some  remedy  for  this  discreditable  state  of 
things.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  American  growers  receive 
little  more  money  at  their  orchard  gates  than  the  English,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  channel  from  tree  to  market  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  inflated  price.  In  that  case  the  middlemen  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  a  good  thing;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  cannot  be  more  than  partial.  The  fact  remains  that 
these  foreign  apples  are  very  sound  and  sightly,  and  that  retail 
purchasers  are  willing  to  pay  an  inordinate  price  for  American 
pippins,  rather  than  accept  the  bruised  and  shrivelled  fruit  that  is 
too  frequently  contrasted  with  them  in  the  fruiterers  shops.  If 
any  permanent  good  is  to  be  effected,  and  if  we  are  to  turn  to 
account  the  lesson  which  has  been  taught  us,  English  orchard¬ 
men  must  not  only  send  their  fruit  to  market  in  better  condition, 
but  they  must  also  strain  every  nerve  to  improve  and  multiply 
the  best  varieties.  Beyond  this  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
growers  should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  recover  lost  ground. 
As  we  have  already  said,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  purchasers 
should  give  a  preference  to  foreign  over  English  apples,  price  and 
quality  being  both  taken  into  consideration.  The  most  dogmatic 
political  economist  could  not  show  cause  against  the  stimulation 
of  home  industries  by  buying  in  the  best  markets,  as  we  shall  be 
doing  if  we  cook  Blenheim  oranges  and  eat  golden  pippins.  There 
is  one  thiDg  more  which  may  be  done  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  countrymen.  An  international  fruit  show,  with  prizes  valu¬ 
able  enough  to  attract  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  all  else  whom  it 
might  concern,  would  not  only  be  an  interesting  novelty  in  itself, 
but  it  could  not  fail  to  quicken  the  energies  of  English  producers; 
And  these  producers  must  understand  that,  if  buyers  are  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  American  fruit,  it  will  be  advisable  so  to  justify 
their  resolution  in  their  own  eyes  that  they  will  never  be  tempted 
to  relapse  again. 


CRITICS,  ACTORS,  AND  AUDIENCES. 

SOME  few  years  ago  Frofessor  Morley  noted  that  there  had 
sprung  up  with  reference  to  the  drama  “a  healthy  little 
breeze  of  public  criticism.”  This  was  much  wanted  at  the  time 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  ;  but  of  late  the  breeze  has  increased  to  a 
gale.  The  issue  of  a  monthly  review  without  an  article  on  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  theatre  is  quite  an  exception  :  the  drama 
attracts  more  attention  and  gives  rise  to  more  discussion  than  at 
any  previous  period.  M  hy  this  should  be  so  is  a  natural  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  striking  presentation  of 
plays  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  under  Mr.  Ilenry  Irving’s  direction, 
the  skilful  work  done  at  the  leading  comedy  theatres,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  school  of  comic  opera  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  together  with  productions  elsewhere  distin¬ 
guished  at  least  by  all  that  care  and  patience  could  do,  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  this.  Mr.  \\  illiarn  Archer,  however, 
who  is  so  very  good  as  to  write  an  article  on  “The  Duties  of 
Dramatic  Critics  ”  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  looks  another  way 
for  an  explanation  of  why  the  drama  has  come  to  the  front.  He 
has  brought  it  there,  Mr.  Archer  explains.  “  Writing  some 
three  years  ago,”  Mr.  Archer  says,  “  I  complained  that  t  he  great 
reviews  scarcely  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an  English  theatre, 
and  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  statement.”  In  what  organ 
of  opinion  Mr.  Archer  made  his  complaint  he  does  not  say. 
But  his  complaint  was  uttered,  and  “  now  things  have  changed. 
Within  that  short  space  of  time” — the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed — “  articles  on  theatrical  subjects  have  appeared  in  all 
the  monthly  and  some  of  the  quarterly  reviews.”  1  laving  done 
so  much,  Mr.  Archer  seeks  to  do  more:  and  his  lecture  on 
“  The  Duties  of  Dramatic  Critics  ”  is  the  result.  All  who 
are  eager  to  know  Mr.  Archer's  views  on  Mr.  Archer  will 
be  amply  gratified,  and  critics  who  think  that  Mr.  Archer  can 
teach  them  their  duties  will  of  course  benefit  by  his  instructions. 
His  purpose,  he  says,  “is  not  to  criticize  the  critics”:  but  he 
does  so,  nevertheless,  a9  when  he  points  out  “an  occasion  on 
which  the  critics  should  have  come  resolutely  forward  to  de¬ 
nounce  and  ridicule  an  absurdity  of  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  public  whom  they  address.  Unfortunately 
they  missed  their  opportunity" — which  omission,  however,  Mr. 
Archer  rectifies;  so  all  is  well  again. 

There  may  possibly  be  readers  who  will  smile  at  the  eget'sin  for 
which  Mr.  Archer  admits  that  excuse  is  due  ;  but  when  he  ceases 


for  a  time  to  dwell  upon  his  own  private  sentiments  and  habits,  he 
sometimes  touches  upon  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  care  for 
the  stage.  Should  the  critic  write  or  adapt  plays  ?  is  one  of  the 
first  questions  asked,  and  Mr.  Archer  approvingly  inquires,  “  Why 
not  ?  ”  Many  reasons  will  he  apparent  to  those  who  consider  the 
matter.  “  A  man  who  would  virulently  condemn  a  rival  adapter 
or  slavishly  praise  a  manager  from  whom  he  expects  an  order  is 
of  the  corrupt  corruptible,”  it  is  remarked,  not  without  truth. 
Nevertheless,  considering  that  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and 
not  taking  at  all  a  low  view  of  human  nature,  it  is  inevitable  that 
a  critic  who  is  employed  hy  a  manager  cannot  do  his  work  of 
criticism  as  honestly  and  impartially  as  if  he  were  not  so  employed. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  manager  merely  wrote  to  the  critic,  and  offered 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  play  or  the  adaptation  of  a  play.  Between 
the  arrangement  of  the  business  and  the  production  of  the  piece 
critic  and  manager  will  be  in  daily  communication.  There  are  a 
hundred  details  to  he  arranged.  One  actor,  for  instance,  declines  his 
part ;  he  does  not  see  how  anything  can  possibly  be  made  of  it,  and 
forthwith  acceptsan  engagement  at  another  house,  whither  the  author 
of  the  rejected  part  goes  to  criticize  him.  The  author  is  honestly 
convinced  that  the  man  who  could  see  no  merit  in  such  a  part  must 
be  very  foolish  and  ignorant,  and  somehow  or  other  this  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  piece  progresses  and  the  critic- 
author  reflects  on  the  rejection.  Will  the  comments  on  that  actor  he 
written  without  bias  ?  The  manager  is  very  likely  interested  in  a 
second  theatre — it  often  happens  in  London  that  the  same  man  is 
at  the  head  of  two  or  more  houses — and  at  this  establishment  a 
play  is  produced.  The  manager  tells  the  critic  what  bad  luck  he 
has  had,  how  everything  has  gone  wrong,  how  if  the  new  piece 
does  not  go  well  he  will  have  to  close  the  place ;  and  off  goes  the 
critic  to  write  a  notice.  Or  it  may  be  a  question  of  a  little  comedy 
to  precede,  or  something  else  to  follow,  the  work  that  the  critic  is 
preparing  at  the  very  theatre  where  his  play  is  to  be  acted.  W  ill 
he  not  make  things  smooth  for  the  manager:  will  he  not  do  his 
best  to  popularize  the  theatre  on  the  popularity  of  which  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  5 1.  a  night,  or  whatever  it  may  he,  depends? 
Then,  when  the  play  by  the  critic  of  the  Daily  Recorder  is  at 
length  produced,  what  will  the  Daily  Recorder  say  about  it  ? 
Then,  again,  if  the  critic-author  desires  to  place  a  play  at  another 
theatre,  what  tone  will  he  probably  adopt  in  writing  of  that 
house?  Will  he  on  Thursday  night  condemn  a  production  there 
as  rubbish,  and  on  Friday  morning  write  to  the  manager  and  offer 
his  piece  ?  Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  he  plainer  than  that  no 
judge  should  take  money  from  a  suitor  who  comes  before  him  ; 
and  the  positions  of  judge  and  suitor  are  precisely  filled  by  critic 
and  manager. 

Mr.  Archer  considers  that  “  the  extent  to  which  a  critic  may 
wisely  enter  into  personal  relations  with  actors  and  authors  is  a 
much  more  delicate  and  difficult  question."  It  seems  to  us  very 
much  less  delicate  and  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  here  no 
questions  of  money  are  involved.  As  society  is  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  critics,  actors,  and  authors 
must  occasionally  meet.  It  would  be  better  if  they  did  not,  for 
personal  feeling  is  apt  to  influence  judgment ;  but  there  is  not 
that  direct  incentive  for  a  critic  to  praise  the  actor  or  author  whom 
he  knows  as  there  is  for  him  to  praise  the  manager  on  whom  his 
hanking  account  depends.  The  relations  are  different.  If  there 
he  friendship  between  critic  and  author — as,  we  repeat,  it  is  better 
there  should  not  be — the  author,  if  his  regard  be  worth  having, 
will  see  that  the  critic  must  do  his  duty,  and  will  not  be  offended 
at  honest  criticism  ;  if  he  be  offended,  his  regard  is  not  worth 
having.  A  judge  may  often  know  plaintiff  or  defendant;  hut 
this  will  not  sway  his  judgment.  By  an  eccentric  mental  process 
Mr.  Archer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  may  know  authors, 
hut  that  he  may  not  know  actors ;  and  this  he  regrets  because  lie 
thinks  “  there  is  nothing  more  instructive  than  to  hear  a  party  of 
actors  ‘  talking  shop,’”  concerning  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
tastes  differ.  With  Mr.  Archer  a  stern  sense  of  duty  prevails  ; 
and  he  writes,  “  In  the  society  of  players  on  the  active  list  I  feel 
that  I  am  paying  too  dearly  for  my  whistle.”  It  is  only  to  ho 
hoped  that  Mr.  Archer  will  not  be  thrown  by  chance  into  the 
society  of  players  on  the  active  list.  On  the  whole,  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  critics  will  he  very  much  benefited  by  the 
directions  set  down  for  their  guidance. 

Mr.  Irving's  article  on  “  The  American  Audience”  in  an  other¬ 
wise  exceedingly  dull  number  of  the  Fortniyhthj  Review  is  marked 
by  a  taste  and  modesty  which  are  not  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Archer's 
paper.  Our  only  complaint  against  the  article  is  that  Mr.  Irving 
has  been  too  brief  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  subject,  thru 
which  touches  on  the  mysterious  sympathy  and  sentiment  which 
pass — or  which  in  some  cases  cannot  be  made  to  pass — between 
actor  and  audience.  Playgoers  in  the  States  are  sometimes  very 
unpunctual,  so  that  the  first  act  of  a  play  is  often  given  amid  con¬ 
stant  interruption  from  the  entry  of  visitors.  Once  seated,  these 
men  stay  in  their  places  till  the  curtain  falls ;  there  is  very  little 
of  that  struggling  out  between  narrow  rows  of  stalls  which  is  so 
annoying  in  England.  Visitors  do  not  like  to  sit  too  long.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  is  considered  the  maximum  length  of  time  which 
a  performance  should  take.  Once  in  ( Colorado  the  mauuger  of  a 
travelling  company,  anxious  to  catch  the  train,  hurried  the  repre¬ 
sentation  into  an  hour  and  a  half;  but,  though  audiences  dislike 
plays  too  long,  they  will  not  put  up  with  them  too  short.  When 
next  the  company  were  coming  to  the  city.they  were  met  m  route, 
some  fifty  miles  out,  by  the  sheriff,  who  warned  them  that  the 
able-bodied  malo  population,  armed  will:  shot-guns,  was  awaiting 
their  arrival.  The  citizens  considered  that  they  had  been  de- 
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frauded  of  part  of  the  play  they  had  paid  to  see.  “  The  company 
did  not,  I  am  informed,  on  that  occasion  visit  the  city,”  Mr.  Irving 
adds.  American  audiences  seem  from  the  description  here  given 
of  them  to  be  delightful.  Their  dominant  characteristic,  Mr. 
Irving  declares,  is  impartiality  ;  they  are  quick  to  understand  and 
appreciate,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  readiness  and  completeness  of 
comprehension  hy  any  that  Mr.  Irving  has  seen.  No  actor  need 
fear  to  make  his  strongest  or  his  most  subtle  effort.  The 
misdeeds  of  ticket  speculators  are  laid  bare,  but  it  is  not  about 
them,  nor  about  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  house  -when 
filled  in  the  evening  by  persons  in  morning  dress — we  should 
have  supposed  that  the  appearance  would  have  been  more 
picturesque  had  evening  dress  been  worn — that  we  chiefly  want  to 
hear  Mr.  Irving.  Others  can  tell  what  is  worth  telling  of  these 
things.  On  the  personal  relation  of  actors  and  audience  Mr. 
Irving's  experiences  in  two  quarters  of  the  globe  are  of  special 
interest.  Of  the  actor  he  says  : — “  His  first  experience  before  a 
strange  audience  is  the  discovery  whether  or  not  he  is  en  rapport 
with  them.  This,  however,  he  can  most  surely  feel,  though  he 
cannot  always  give  a  reason  for  the  feeling.  As  there  is,  in  the 
occurrences  of  daily  life,  a  conveyance  other  than  by  words  of 
meaning,  of  sentiment,  or  of  understanding  between  diti’erent  indi¬ 
viduals,  so  there  is  a  carriage  of  mutual  understanding  or  recipro¬ 
city  of  sentiment  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium.  The 
emotion  which  an  actor  may  feel,  or  which  his  art  may  empower 
him  successfully  to  simulate,  can  be  conveyed  over  the  floats  in 
some  way  which  neither  actor  nor  audience  may  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  and  the  reciprocation  of  such  emotion  can  be  as  surely 
manifested  by  the  audience  by  more  subtle  and  unconscious  ways  I 
than  overt  applause  or  otherwise.”  This  is  a  matter  to  which 
Mr.  Irving  may  possibly  be  induced  to  return. 

Yet  more  dramatic  criticism  is  to  he  found  in  the  National  Review, 
wherein  Mr.  G.  £.  Humphries,  representing  what  he  describes  as 
“a  small  and  exceedingly  intelligent  minority”  that  finds  Miss 
Mary  Anderson's  Juliet  a  performance  of  almost  the  highest  merit, 
strives  to  show  that  the  large  majority  which  pronounces  the 
performance  to  be  a  poor  one  is  unintelligent.  The  article  is 
entitled  “  Voice  and  Emotion,”  and  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  in  her 
voice  only  that  Miss  Anderson  fails.  What  the  researches  of 
Helmholtz  have  to  do  with  the  question  whether  Miss  Anderson  s 
voice  does  or  does  not  inspire  emotion  Mr.  Humphries  does  not 
make  clear.  lie  has,  however,  a  theory  about  the  Juliet  which 
will  be  received  with  much  satisraction  by  the  exceedingly  in¬ 
telligent  minority.  Those  who  fail  to  perceive  the  beauties  which 
are  perceptible  to  Mr.  Humphries  sufier  from  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  That,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
unnatural  opinion  in  the  circumstances,  of  the  minority.  At  a 
certain  scene  which  is  described  “  on  one  or  two  occasions 
some  of  the  audience  laughed.”  Probably  they  have  laughed 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  when  Mr.  Humphries  was  not  there 
to  hear.  But  why  did  they  laugh  ?  “  It  really  was,”  we  are  told, 

“  because  the  absence  of  feeling  in  themselves  made  them  doubt 
its  earnestness.”  Miss  Anderson  is  a  great  tragic  actress,  only 
the  audience  is  apt  to  laugh  at  her  tragedy  ;  which  is  certainly 
unfortunate.  People  have  complained  that  her  fall  over  the  bed 
after  drinking  the  drug  was  grotesque  ;  but,  Mr.  Humphries  here  ex¬ 
plains,  “all  action  associated  with  the  highest  tragedy  does. verge 
on  the  grotesque  when  presented  to  a  people  who  habitually  ignore 
the  tragical  unless  it  be  something  very  revolting.”  Is  not  this 
drawing  special  pleading  a  little  too  fine?  On  what  grounds  does 
Mr.  Humphries  assume  that  all  except  his  exceedingly  intelligent 
minority  are  “  people  who  habitually  ignore  the  tragical  unless  it 
be  something  very  revolting  ”  ?  This  fall  need  be  no  longer  dis¬ 
cussed,  however,  as  Mr.  Humphries  is  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  fall  was  abandoned  after  a  time,  as  the  hanging  down  of  the 
head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  “  caused  serious  apprehensions  of 
apoplexy.”  There  is  something  delightfully  ingenuous  about  some 
of  Mr.  Ilumphries’s  arguments.  Of  the  farewell  in  the  balcony  he 
says,  “  The  acting  may  be  everything  that  acting  should  be  ;  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  acting 
after  all,  just  because  we  are  looking  at  it.”  IIow  otherwise 
than  by  “  looking  at  it  ”  can  acting  possibly  be  understood  or 
appreciated?  Mr.  Humphries  may  be  sure  that  acting  is  not 
everything  that  acting  should  be  if  the  spectator  remembers  all 
the  "time  that  “  it  is  acting  after  all.”  Here  is  the  crucial  test  of 
the  great  artist.  Perfect  illusion  must  he  created  ;  the  spectator 
must  forget  that  what  he  sees  is  acting.  If  he  cannot  be  made  so 
to  forget,  the  player  fails. 


TIIE  FRENCH  WINE  HARVEST  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

THE  manner  in  which  French  farmers  have  borne  the  trials 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  afl'ords  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  industry,  thrift,  and 
wealth.  During  the  struggle  with  Germany  immense  numbers 
of  them  were  withdrawn  for  months  together  from  the  care 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  loss  of  life  was  great,  and  the  survivors 
suffered  severely  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  constitution  through 
want  and  hardships.  They  also  suffered  much  from  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  the  invaders,  and  they  have  borne  a  large  part  of 
the  increased  burdens  of  the  State  consequent  upon  the  disasters 
of  the  war.  Since  then  a  long  series  of  bad  seasons  has  adversely 
affected  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  no  branch  has  been  more 
sorely  tried  than  wine-growing.  The  bad  seasons  caused  a  great 


falling  off  in  the  production  of  wine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  desolated  whole  districts,  have 
literally  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  vineyards,  and  have 
diseased  great  numbers  of  vines  that  are  still  left  standing.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  this  there  has  been  no  great  emigration  from  France 
such  as  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland  and  Germany  for  a  whole  gene¬ 
ration  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  French  farmers  are 
more  deeply  indebted  than  English  farmers.  It  would  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  debts  in  France  are  rather  less  than  in. 
this  country.  We  showed  last  week  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
trials  through  which  France  has  passed,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  has  not  fallen  off  more  than  our  own  foreign  trade  ;  and  it 
might  be  shown  likewise,  we  think,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
farmers,  and  indeed  of  all  classes,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  classes  in  this  country.  The  phylloxera  is  still 
extending  its  ravages  ;  but  there  appear  grounds  for  hope  that  its 
progress  is  gradually  being  checked.  At  all  events,  it  is  advancing 
less  rapidly  than  formerly,  while  the  replanting  of  vineyards  with 
American  vines  is  going  on  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  and  in  many  places 
is  proving  a  very  marked  success.  Last  year  the  phylloxera  extended' 
its  ravages  in  the  departments  of  the  Aude,  Charente,  Correze, 
Dordogne,  Gironde,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Lozere,  and  Var ;  but 
in  Herault,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Toulon,  and  in  the  Tarn,  in 
the  Ardeche,  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Vienne, 
the  replanting  with  American  vines  has  proved  successful.  The 
weather,  however,  last  year  was  upon  the  whole  less  favourable 
than  in  the  year  before.  Early  in  May  there  were  sharp  frosts  and 
hailstorms,  which  did  much  damage  in  the  Eastern  departments. 
The  intense  heat,  too,  injured  the  vines  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  ;  but  in  the  AVest  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  whatever  injury  was  done  during  the  summer  having  been 
more  than  repaired  by  the  rains  of  September  and  October.  The 
final  result  was  that  in  thirty-nine  departments  the  yield  of 
wine  was  larger  than  in  1883,  and  in  twenty-eight  departments, 
it  was  larger  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years ;  but 
nevertheless  throughout  the  whole  of  France  there  was  a  falling 
off.  The  total  production  amounted  to  34,780,726  hectolitres, 
being  a  decrease  compared  with  1883  of  1,248,456  hectolitres,  or 
nearly  3I  per  cent.  ;  but  though  the  yield  was  less  than  in  1883, 
it  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1878. 

The  importance  of  the  wine  industry  to  France  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  In  1874  the  total  area  under  vines  somewhat 
exceeded  six  millions  of  acres  ;  that  is,  it  was  about  twice  the  area, 
under  wheat  in  Great  Britain.  Last  year  the  total  area  under 
vines  somewhat  exceeded  five  millions  of  acfes;  still  being  about 
twice  the  area  under  wheat  in  Great  Britain.  Not  only',  however, 
i#  the  area  under  vines  so  much  larger  than  the  area  under  wheat  in 
this  country,  but  the  employment  given  by  the  wine  industry  is  also 
much  larger.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  very  chief  industries  in. 
France,  and  directly  or  indirectly  is  estimated  to  give  employment 
to  fully  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population.  The  decrease  in  the 
area  under  vines  in  the  eleven  years  which  we  have  reviewed  does 
not  represent  the  full  ravages  committed  by  the  phylloxera,  for,  as 
already  stated,  numerous  vineyards  have  been  replanted  with 
American  vines.  Furthermore,  vines  that  are  affected  by  the  disease 
cannot  of  course  be  shown  in  a  mere  statistical  statement  of  this 
kind.  The  real  damage  suffered  by  France,  therefore,  is  very  much 
greater  than  is  shown  by  the  figures,  which  inform  us  that  about 
a  million  statute  acres  have  ceased  to  produce  wine  during  the 
eleven  years  since  1874.  Although  there  has  been  a  continuous 
decrease  in  the  area  under  vines  since  1874,  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  of  wine  on  record  was  in  1875,  when  it  reached  83,836,00a 
hectolitres.  Since  then  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  and  the- 
phylloxera  together  have  caused  the  enormous  falling  off  already- 
shown.  1879  was  by  far  the  worst  season  of  the  series,  the  pro¬ 
duction  then  not  exceeding  25,770,000  hectolitres,  or  considerably 
less  than  one-third  of  the  yield  four  years  previously.  Since 
1879  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  yield  until  1883,  and  last 
year,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  again  a  slight  falling  off.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1875  the  yield  last  year  showed  a  decrease  of  very 
nearly  60  per  cent.,  and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  1874-83  it  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  23  percent.;  but, 
compared  with  1879,  it  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  35  per  cent.. 
This  great  falling  off  in  the  production  naturally  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  imports  of  wine  from  abroad.  The  imports  were 
trifling  until  1878,  and  they  did  not  assume  really  large  propor¬ 
tions  until  1880.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year  the  imports 
were  7,210,000  hectolitres,  and  of  these  imports  about  four-sevenths 
came  from  Spain,  and  nearly  three-sevenths  from  Italy.  _  Thus  the 
misfortunes  of  France  have  been  a  benefit  to  her  two  immediate 
neighbours,  and  particularly  have  stimulated  immensely  the  wine 
industry  in  Spain.  They  have  likewise  been  of  great  benefit  to- 
the  Spanish  railways,  the  conveyance  of  wine  from  Spain  having 
assumed  such  large  proportions.  In  addition  to  the  wine  imported 
from  abroad,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wine  manufactured 
from  dried  fruit,  while  there  has  also  been  a  very  considerable 
adulteration  of  various  kinds.  . 

It  is  remarkable  that,  vast  as  is  the  area  under  vineyards  in 
France,  and  large  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged 
in  the  wine  industry,  the  proportion  exported  is  very  small.  Even, 
in  1875,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  yield  ol  wine  reached  nearly 
84  millions  of  hectolitres,  the  exports  did  not  quite  reach  3J  mil¬ 
lion  hectolitres,  or  not  more  than  a  twenty-second  part  of  the 
total  production.  Last  year  the  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months 
somewhat  exceeded  2j  million  hectolitres.  I  he  exports,  therefore, 
did  not  quite  amount  to  one-eleventh  part  of  the  total  production. 
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It  ■will  be  seen  how  immeasurably  more  important  the  home 
market  is  to  the  French  wine  grower  and  the  French  wine  manu¬ 
facturer  than  all  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  from  the  figures  just  given  that  the  decrease  in  the 
exports  has  not  been  at  all  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
falling  off  in  the  yield.  The  falling  off  in  the  yield  between 
1875  "and  last  year,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  was  nearly 
60  per  cent.;  but  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  between  1875 
and  1883  was  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  hectolitres. 
It  i3  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  wine  exported  is 
chiefly  of  the  choicer  qualities,  and  the  choicer  qualities  of  wine 
have  fortunately  suffered  less  from  the  phylloxera  than  other  kinds. 
This,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  that  the  value  of  the  exports  is  much 
greater'  than  would  appear  from  the  mere  quantities  exported. 
The  exports  being  of  the  choicer  kinds  are,  of  course,  of  greater 
price  than  the  commoner  kinds  consumed  at  home,  and,  therefore, 
in  value  the  proportion  borne  by  the  exports  to  the  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  much  greater  than  the  proportion  borne  in  actual 
measurement.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  import  of  foreign  wines,  amounting  to  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  total  home  production,  while  there  has  been  an 
illegitimate  manufacture  of  wine  also.  The  quantity  available 
for  consumption,  therefore,  in  these  various  ways  has  not  fallen 
off  so  much  as  would  appear  from  the  statistics  of  the  home 
production.  The  losses  suffered  by  the  wine-growers  continued 
through  so  many  years  have  naturally  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  depression  of  trade  from  which  France  is  suffering,  and 
doubtless  they  also  count  for  something  in  bringing  about  the 
general  depression  all  over  the  world.  So  closely  are  all  nations 
now  connected  one  with  another  commercially  that  no  single 
nation  can  suffer  seriously  without  all  the  others  more  or  less  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  losses.  That  the  effect  upon  France  has  not 
been  greater  than  it  actually  has  been  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  matter  for  no  little  surprise.  The  figures  cited  show 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  soil  of  France  is  occupied  by  vine¬ 
yards  ;  and,  therefore,  in  themselves  alone  the  losses  suffered  by 
so  great  an  industry  are  very  serious.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  during  the  same  time  the  corn-farmers,  sugar-farmers,  and 
silk-farmers  have  all  equally  suffered,  we  begin  to  conceive  how 
great  must  be  the  industry  and  thrift  that  have  prevented  the 
agricultural  depression  in  France  from  assuming  much  greater 
proportions  than  it  has.  Particularly  it  is  surprising  that  there  is 
so  little  emigration  from  France.  From  the  country  to  the  towns 
there  is  a  considerable  migration,  and  complaints  are  not  few  that 
labour  is  growing  scarce  in  the  country  ;  but  from  France  itself 
to  other  countries  the  emigration  is  quite  trifling.  All  this  seems 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  French  farmers  habitually  live  within 
their  incomes,  and  that  their  accumulated  savings  ten  years  ago 
must  have  been  enormous.  Even  in  spite  of  all  their  losses  since 
then,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  must  still  be  fairly  well 
off.  If  they  were  not,  there  would  be  more  discontent  and  larger 
emigration. 


CASTLE  ACRE. 

171EW  people  who  do  not  know  West  Norfolk  have  even  heard 
-  of  Castle  Acre.  Eying  off  the  line  between  Norwich  and 
Lynn,  it  is  on  the  road  to  nowhere ;  for,  in  spite  of  its  fine 
churches,  and  those,  finer  still,  of  the  neighbouring  Marsh-land, 
nobody  goes  to  Lynn  except  on  business,  electioneering  or  other. 
That  side  of  Norfolk  is  thoroughly  out  of  the  way  ;  and  yet, 
with  Castle  Rising  and  Walsingham  and  Castle  Acre,  and  Great 
Cressingham  with  its  singularly  beautiful  chancel,  and  Thetford, 
it  is  certainly  worth  visiting.  And,  of  all  that  it  has  to  show, 
nothing  is  so  well  worth  seeing  as  Castle  Acre.  We  use  the 
word  show  advisedly;  for  of  course  Thetford,  with  its  eight  reli¬ 
gious  houses  and  the  tradition  of  its  twenty  churches,  is  richer  in 
old  memories  ;  and  of  Walsingham  the  fame  was  spread,  not  only 
over  all  England,  but  over  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Who  does 
not  know  what  Erasmus  says  of  the  viryo  maritima  at  whose 
shrine,  to  the  confusion  of  the  custodians,  he  offered  a  Greek 
epigram?  But  at  both  these  places  you  find  chiefly  what  you 
bring.  Thetford  is  a  city  of  ruins;  and  of  Wal.-ingham  little  is 
left  save  the  pilgrims’  baths  or  “  wishing  wells.”  But  at  Castle 
Acre  you  have  palpably  before  you  a  west  front  as  fine  as  any  in 
Yorkshire;  fine  in  itself,  and  peculiarly  interesting  as  a  rich  speci¬ 
men  of  very  late  Norman.  It  stands  on  the  Nar,  near  Narford, 
where  till  so  lately  was  the  Fountaine  collection,  made  chiefly  by 
the  knight  of  that  name,  who  in  1709  drew'  the  designs  for  Swift’s 
Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  and  it  lies  four  miles  north  of  Swaffham,  a  sunny 
town  on  a  hill-top,  with  big  old  houses,  broad  spaces,  and  a 
calm  air  of  faded  gentility,  freshened  up  by  an  excellent  ball  once 
a  year.  Swafl'ham,  as  the  old  barber  will  tell  you,  was  once  quite  a 
centre  of  county  families,  now’  scattered  right  and  left.  It  had  its 
lawyeis  (two  Swafl'ham  attorneys — the  name  then  connoted  more 
than  it  does  now — subscribed  to  Parkin’s  continuation  of  Blomofield, 
to  which  also  the  vicar  was  one  of  the  few  clerical  subscribers). 
It  had  its  parsons,  who  clustered  up  there  from  off'  the  low-lying 
parishes  around  ;  built  houses  (some  of  them  still  occupied  by 
their  descendants)  ;  and,  as  one  of  them  told  a  bishop  who  hud 
the  rare  audacity  to  grumble  at  non-residence,  overlooked  their 
flocks  from  their  dining-room  windows.  In  those  days  Swaffham 
whist  was  the  best  in  the  county,  and  the  society  was  so  select 
that  the  d’cto  s  were  not  admitted. 


The  best  way  of  approaching  Castle  Acre  is  by  the  Swaffham 
Road.  On  your  right  hand,  as  soon  as  you  have  driven  across  the 
now  shallow  river,  are  the  “  Castle  mounds”  ;  while  straight  before 
you  rises  the  steep  Bailey  Street,  running  right  across  the  outer 
ballium.  This  street  was  closed  by  a  gate  at  each  end.  That  to 
the  south  has  wholly  disappeared  ;  the  other,  opening  out  on  the 
broad  upper-town  street,  is  nearly  perfect.  The  outer  ballium, 
which  took  in  more  than  half  the  town,  and  includes,  besides  the 
street  aforesaid,  a  fifteenth-century  farmhouse,  was  fortified  on  the 
west  by  a  strong  earthwork,  locally  called  “  the  barbican,”  and, 
because  along  with  a  similar  rampart  on  the  south  it  form3 
two  sides  of  a  rectangle,  attributed  to  the  Romans  by  those  who 
see  in  the  circular  form  of  keep  and  inner  ballium  a  proof  that 
these  are  British  work. 

Of  masonry  there  remains  little  or  none.  The  walls,  which  at 
unexpected  points  were  built  across  the  trenches,  in  order  to  baffle 
an  enemy  who  should  have  got  possession  of  these,  are  fairly  per¬ 
fect.  Of  the  keep  literally  nothing  is  left  but  the  ruin  of  the 
outer  wall ;  the  very  position  of  the  central  building  is  doubtful. 
Flint-rubble,  as  is  seen  in  too  many  Norfolk  church-towers,  often 
comes  down  with  a  run  as  soon  as  a  crack  shows  itself;  and  the 
coigns  and  mullions  of  Caen  stone,  brought,  like  the  facings  of 
the  abbey,  up  the  then  navigable  Nar,  would  be  too  tempting  to 
be  left  when  once  the  work  of  dismantlement  was  begun. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  excavations  were 
attempted,  and  an  ashlar-lined  shaft  was  cleared  out  to  the  depth 
of  about  1 5  ft.,  and  was,  of  course,  identified  with  the  opening  to 
the  traditional  subterranean  passage  from  castle  to  priory.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  keep  is  560  ft.  round.  The  inner  ballium  is  more 
than  twice  as  large,  and  on  the  east  is  flanked  by  a  huge  horseshoe- 
work.  Though  small  compared  with  the  “  Castle  Hills  ”  at  Thet¬ 
ford,  the  whole  forms,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  earthwork. 
To  judge  of  its  size,  the  visitor  should  not  only  enter  it  from  the 
upper  town,  but  should  also  make  his  way  up  from  the  lower 
rampart  near  the  bottom  of  Bailey  Street.  Domesday  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  castle,  though  the  many  so-called  Saxon  sepulchral  remains 
show  Acre  (as  it  was  then  called)  to  have  been  a  considerable  place. 
But  no  doubt  the  existence  of  earlier  fortifications  led  William, 
Earl  of  Warrenne  in  Normandy  and  Surrey  in  England,  to  choose 
this  out  of  his  140  Norfolk  manors  as  the  site  of  his  castle.  His 
wife,  who  died  here  in  childbed  in  1085,  was  the  Conqueror’s  step¬ 
daughter,  and  therefore  i3  pretty  sure  to  have  had  a  hand  in  her 
husband’s  advancement.  Norman  fashion,  he  at  once  fell  to  endow¬ 
ing  religious  houses.  The  Cluniacs,  who,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
years  earlier,  had  broken  away  from  the  too  lax  Benedictines,  were 
still  in  high  repute  for  special  sanctity.  William  and  Gundrade 
persuaded  six  of  them,  with  one  Lanzo  for  prior,  to  come  to 
Lewes;  and,  soon  after,  he  moved  some  of  them  to  his  own  town, 
their  priory  beiug,  of  course,  in  Cluniac  style,  a  cell  of  Lewes, 
itself  dependent  on  the  mother  house  of  Cluny.  Ilis  church  was 
soon  found  too  small,  the  foundation  being  increased  to  thirty-six 
monks ;  and  the  Norman  parts  of  the  present  building  were  raised 
by  his  son  and  were  consecrated  in  1147,  in  the  time  of  the  third  - 
earl.  This  third  earl,  to  whom  Stephen  granted  Thetford  (deserted 
by  its  bishop),  and  who  founded  there  the  Canons’  house  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  a  rival  to  Roger  Bigod’s  great  Thetford  Priory  of 
St.  Mary’s,  died  on  the  second  crusade,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  who 
married  Hamelin  l’lantagenet,  lord  of  Colombiers,  a  son  of  Geoffrey. 
Ilamelin  was  created  Earl  Warrenne,  and  in  that  name  signed  the 
Great  Charter.  1 1  is  son,  the  fifth  earl,  William  Plantagenet,  the  steady 
opponent  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  was  powerful  enough  to  make  before 
the  Legate  a  truce  of  eight  days  with  Henry  III.  He  is  the  hero 
of  the  traditional  sword-scene  with  Edward  I.,  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  entertained  at  Castle  Acre,  and  who  by-and-bye  sent  his 
son  John  forward  to  chastise  the  Scotch.  John  of  Warrenne’s 
first  campaign  was  an  unbroken  success.  In  less  than  two  months 
he  had  taken  all  the  castles  from  Dunbar  to  Stirling,  and  was  left 
as  Governor,  having  as  Treasurer  his  neighbour  Hugh,  the  war¬ 
like  rector  of  Great  Cressingham,  whom  the  chronicler,  wise  after  the 
Haying,  calls  “  vir  pomposus,  levis  et  lubricus,  elatus  et  superbia  et 
avaritim  deditus,  regis  trayturarius  magis  quam  thesaurarius.”  The 
seventh  earl  makes  an  ignoble  figure  in  an  ignoble  reign.  Un¬ 
horsed  at  a  tourney  by  Piers  Gaveston,  ho  joined  the  opposition ;  but, 
by-and-bye,  anxious  to  bo  divorced  from  his  wife,  Joan  of  Barr, 
granddaughter  of  the  French  King,  he  made  a  present  of  his  patri¬ 
mony  to  Edward,  and  when,  a  year  after,  it  was  restored  to  him, 
he  sold  it  to  Aylmer  of  Valence,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  David  of 
Strathbolgie,  Earl  of  Athol.  One  wonders  whether  his  second  wife 
found  the  money  to  repurchase  the  estates  ;  anyhow  he  holds  them  in 
the  beginning  of  Edward  lII.’sreign,only  to  lose  them  again  bvdeed 
of  gift  to  the  King.  Edward,  shrewder  than  his  father,  stipulated 
in  returning  them  that  they  should  go  to  Warrenne’s  sister’s  husband, 
Fit/.alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  Fitzalan'sson  being  attainted,  Richard  11. 
gave  Castle  Acre  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  the 
Fitzalans  were  restored  by  Henry  IV.,  and  with  them  the  place 
remained  till  Henry,  their  last  male  heir,  sold  it  in  154°  to  Sir  T. 
Gresham  for  2,000/.  It  was  Henry’s  daughter  who,  by  marrying  a 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  merged  the  Arutidels  in  the  Howards.  Gresham 
sold  Castle  Acre  to  the  Cecils,  of  whom  it  was  bought  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  the  most  famous  of  w’hose  descendants,  “old 
Tommy  Coke,”  is  credited  with  having  allowed  his  40s.  free¬ 
holders  to  pick  out  the  hewn  stones  from  the  priory  to  build  their 
cottages.  Happily  the  west  front  escaped.  It  had  not  escaped 
tire  fifteenth-century  restorers,  who  marred  the  perfection  of  the 
Norman  work  by  putting  in  a  large  Perpendicular  window.  Of 
the  body  of  the  church,  of  which  the  total  length  is  226  ft., 
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there  remain  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  part  of  the  south  nave 
wall  abutting  on  the  cloisters,  and  just  enough  of  the  bases  of  the 
pillars  (cleared  on  occasion  of  an  archaeological  visitation  some 
thirty  years  ago)  to  show  their  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
whole.  Of  chancel  and  lady  chapel  the  destruction  is  complete. 
How  it  was  begun  may  bo  seen  in  the  chapter-house,  which  must 
have  been  a  singularly  fine  Norman  room.  It  is  now  all  pitted 
where  the  stone3  have  been  picked  out,  just  one  fragment  of  one  of 
the  arcades  being  left  whereby  to  judge  of  what  it  once  was.  Of 
the  conventual  buildings  a  good  deal  remains  in  a  rough  shape. 
Indeed,  Mr.  C.  P.  Willins,  a  Norwich  architect,  has  constructed 
a  very  complete  plan,  reproduced  in  Dr.  Jessopp's  pleasant  paper, 

“  Daily  Life  in  a  Mediaeval  Monastery,”  in  last  J  anuary  s  IS inetcenth 
Century.  If  he  had  distinguished  the  existing  remains  from  those 
which  have  disappeared  it  would  have  been  better.  But,  as  it  is, 
the  visitor  who  can  borrow  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bloom's  book  of  just 
forty  years  ago  will  be  amused  at  the  difference  between  his 
conjectures,  based  on  Forby’s  survey  in  1810,  and  Mr.  Willins’s 
certainties.  Thus  Forhy’s  locutorium  is  Willins’s  slype;  his 
novice  hall  is  the  refectory ;  his  refectory  is  cut  up  into  cale¬ 
factory,  locutory,  and  forensic  parlour.  Mr.  Bloom  did  see  that, 
though  he  “  hardly  dares  to  contradict  so  able  and  experienced 
an  antiquary,”  what  Forby  calls  “  the  cellar  with  its  bins  com¬ 
plete  ”  was  really  the  latrines.  The  most  notable  change  in 
Willins’s  plan,  however,  is  the  position  of  the  “  prior's  lodge.’ 
Tradition  and  Forby-with-Bloom  fix  this  outside  the  south-west 
angle,  abutting  on  the  western  cloister.  Here,  besides  lower 
rooms,  are,  upstairs,  two  vaulted  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
traditionally  the  prior’s  chapel.  Doubtless  they  were  the  guest- 
chambers,  the  tradition  being,  as  is  often  the  case,  due  to  the 
earlier  describers.  The  ground  floor  under  them  "W  illins  parcels 
out  between  cellarer,  pitancier,  kitchener,  &c.,  while  he  places 
the  prior’s  apartment  at  the  north  end  of  the  north  transept. 
The  priory  had  its  own  tile-kiln  at  Bawsey,  where,  between 
Norwich  and  Lynn,  was  the  worst  bit  of  road  in  the  county; 
and  of  the  glazed  tiles  of  the  chapter-house  floor  a  few  are 
to  be  seen,  with  other  relics,  in  the  farmhouse  near  the  south¬ 
west  angle.  Architecturally  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the 
Transition  style  of  the  west  front,  reminding  one  of  St.  Cross, 
&c.  Towards  the  top  of  the  south  tower  the  work  is  almost 
Early  English.  The  entrance  gate  is  a  fair  sample  of  that 
moulded  Tudor  brick  for  which  the  county  is  famous,  and  of 
which  the  finest  remains  are  at  East  Barham,  near  Walsingham, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Fermors.  Altogether,  the  fact  that  so 
typical  a  ruin  should  be  so  little  known  to  ruin-visitors  proves 
that  they,  like  other  people,  are  led  away  by  fine  scenery.  The 
country  round  Castle  Acre,  though  just  of  the  kind  to  delight 
Gainsborough  and  the  Cromes,  cannot  be  called  romantic.  Hence, 
like  many  fine  Irish  ruins,  notably  Quin  Abbey,  in  county  Clare, 
the  place  has  been  overlooked,  owing  to  the  tameness  of  its 
surroundings  ;  while  far  less  perfect  remains,  with  rock  and 
moorland  to  set  them  off,  are  visited  by  everybody.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Castle  Acre  is  worth  a  visit.  Besides  the  castle  and 
the  priory,  it  has  a  fine  church,  Perpendicular  grafted  on  Early 
English.  The  font-cover  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  light  chestnut- 
wood  tabernacle  work,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Priory 
Church,  and  far  better  than  a  similar  example  at  East  Dereham. 
There  are  also  some  very  good  remains  of  painting  on  the  screen, 
and  four  of  the  pulpit  panels  (also  said  to  have  come  from  the 
priory,  though  a  similar  one  exists  at  Burnham  Norton,  near 
Brancaster)  represent  the  four  preaching  fathers,  SS.  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Gregory,  Ambrose.  The  importance  of  the  town, 
which  had  its  fair  and  mercate,  is  shown  by  the  co-existence  of 
such  a  large  parish  church  with  the  priory  church  close  by ;  and 
is  partly  explained  by  a  socage  manor  of  “  500  acres  arable  and 
several  of  pasture,”  which  probably  represents  the  land  held  at  the 
Conquest  by  one  freeman,  of  which  the  yearly  value  in  Domesday 
was  405.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Calybuts,  whose  chapel  is  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  was  not  swallowed  up  by  the 
Cokes  till  George  I.'s  reign. 

As  most  of  the  Warrennes  gave  something  to  the  priory,  so 
most  of  the  Calybuts  appear  as  benefactors  to  the  parish  church, 
one  of  them  willing  a  light  for  his  “  yere  day,”  another  endow¬ 
ing  a  light  for  ever  before  our  Lady,  and  “  if  it  is  left  unlighted 
the  church  reeves  to  take  the  land,  and  keep  up  the  light.”  But 
the  priory  was  far  from  being  left  to  the  munificence  of  the 
Warrennes.  Entries  like  the  following  are  common  enough 
“  Robert,  Lord  of  Massingham  magna,  gave  by  advice  of  his  wife 
in  pure  alms  to  the  monks  of  the  Priory^  of  Acre,  10  acres  of  his 
demean  with  all  the  land  his  men  had  given  or  sold  to  the  monks, 
with  an  herbergate,  2  curtilages,”  &c. ;  and  they  denote  at  least  a 
readiness  among  the  gentry  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  to  give  their  land  for  their  souls’  good. 

The  fair  and  mercate  were  not  worth  much.  The  inquisition 
taken  before  the  King’s  escheator  in  21  Edward  III.  values  them 
at  13s.  4 d. ;  the  pleas  and  perquisites  at  60s.  :  the  rent  of  assize, 
13b  At  that  time,  in  that  country,  plough-land  was  3 d.  an  acre; 
pasture,  4 d.;  meadow,  12 d.  The  vicar  got  the  tithes  of  lamb, 
wool,  hemp,  and  flax  (the  rectory  tithes  going  to  the  priory).  He 
had  also  the  whole  altarage,  the  Lent  confessions,  all  legacies,  and 
his  daily  praebend  (provision)  from  the  priory,  besides  one  pension 
of  1  os.  8 d.  and  another  of  4s.  10 d.  yearly.  His  only  charge  was  to 
iind  10  lb.  of  wax  in  the  octave  of  Easter.  Comparing  Cotman's 
etchings  with  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins,  the  visitor  will  regret 
how  sadly  neglect  has  been  helped  by  vandalism.  “  It  is  intended 
(savs  Forby)  to  secure  the  upper  part  of  the  great  window,  now 


in  a  state  of  much  danger.”  This  was  not  done ;  but  those  who 
have  mourned  over  the  yet  greater  desolation  of  Thetford  and 
Walsingham  will  be  thankful  that  so  much  remains  at  Castle 
Acre.  There  is  this  advantage  in  flint-rubble,  it  is  not  such  a 
prize  as  hewn-stone ;  and  hence  much  of  the  body  of  the  Castle 
Acre  buildings  has  been  suffered  to  remain,  though  the  skin  has 
been  peeled  off. 


TIIE  VOYAGES  TO  LISBON  AND  KIOTO. 

R.  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  in  his  admirable  Fielding  of  the 
“  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  series,  remarked  that  “  the  only 
thing  which,  at  the  moment,  suggested  itself  to  him  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  was  the  letter  and 
dedication  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  which  Cervantes  wrote,  for  his 
last  romance,  Persiles  y  Sigistnurulaf  just  after  he  had,  moribund, 
become  a  Franciscan  iriar ;  following  thuse 

Who,  to  he  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  011  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 

Or  in  Eranciscan  think  to  pass  disguised. 

Pico  della  Mirandola  did  the  same,  dying  and  being  buried  in  a 
Capuchin’s  cowl ;  and  Naude  made  an  unfeeling  joke  upon  the 
widely-spread  custom.  “ Partir  de  ce  monde,”  said  he,  “la  tete 
etant  ainsi  froquee  et  encapuchonnee,  c'est  mourir  in  Domino .” 
True  Mr.  Dobson  had  chiefly  in  view  the  fact  of  a  last  work  of 
great  excellence,  written  stoically  under  pathetic  circumstances  at 
death’s  door;  and,  even  so,  we  might  perhaps  find  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  natural  and  affecting  production  of  Cervantes  in 
Addison’s  touching  dedication  of  his  works  to  Craggs,  written  near 
the  end  of  his  last  illness.  But  a  more  exact  parallel  from  the 
more  general  literary  standpoint  could  be  found  for  the  Voyage  to 
Lisbon  ;  if,  indeed,  we  be  content  to  travel  some  way  for  it— in 
distance,  half  round  the  globe  ;  and  in  time,  a  matter  of  nine 
hundred  years  into  the  past.  Thus  may  be  descried  another 
masterpiece,  the  trifling,  sad-humorous  journal  of  a  voyage,  too — 
the  Tosa  Diary  of  the  Japanese  poet,  politician,  and  man  of  letters, 
Ki  no  Tsurayuki. 

Tsurayuki  was  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence,  and  wrote  the 
famous  preface  to  the  Kokinsliiu,  that  anthology  of  ancient  and 
modern  Japanese  poetry  which,  in  collaboration  with  Ki  no 
Tomonori,  he  compiled  in  a.d.  906,  by  command  of  the  Mikado 
Daigo  (898-930).  This  preface  is  the  most  perfect  specimen 
extant  of  the  pure  native  Japanese  style,  unmixed  with  Chinese 
affectations,  lie  was  also  distinguished  in  the  public  service  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  he  compiled  the  anthology  he  was  made 
librarian  to  the  Mikado ;  from  930  to  935  he  was  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Tosa  in  the  island  of  Shikoku ;  in  945  he  was  made 
vice-president  of  public  works,  and  he  died  in  946.  As  it  may  be 
said  that  he  who  has  not  read  the  Voyage  to  Lisbon  knows  not 
Fielding,  so  it  is  indubitable  that  to  attain  to  a  true  estimate  of 
Japanese  literature  a  familiarity  with  Tsurayuki’s  works  and  style 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  Tosa  Nikki,  or  Diary,  is  the  record  of  his  monotonous,  in¬ 
terminable  coasting  voyage  back  from  Kokobu  in  Tosa,  to  the 
capital,  Kioto,  a  distance  of  perhaps  four  hundred  miles — two 
hundred  as  the  crow  flies — which  occupied  fifty-five  days.  For, 
like  Fielding’s  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  took  forty-eight  days  to 
reach  Lisbon,  Tsurayuki’s  junk,  too,  was  bewitched,  and  the  winds 
would  not  blow  fair.  Fielding’s  Captain  Richard  Veal  did  not 
get  beyond  the  assertion  that  he  was  under  a  spell.  On  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  out  from  London,  when  he  had  got  no  further  than 
Torbay, 

Nothing  remarkable  happened;  for  as  to  the  firm  persuasion  of  the 
Captain  that  he  was  under  the  spell  of  witchcraft;  I  would  not  repeat  it 
too  often  ;  though,  indeed,  he  repeated  it  an  hundred  times  every  day.  In 
truth  he  talked  of  nothing  else,  and  seemed  not  only  to  be  satisfied  in 
general  of  his  being  bewitched,  but  actually  to  have  fixed  with  good 
certainty  on  the  person  of  the  witch. 

This  witch  was  none  other  than  the  notorious  and  immortal 
Mrs.  Francis  herself — Fielding's  virago  landlady  at  Ryde.  On 
Tsurayuki’s  thirty-fifth  day,  as  they  were  rowing  past  a  shrine  on 
shore  where  it  was  usual  to  make  offerings  to  the  god  of  the  sea, 
he  desired  the  captain  to  offer  nusa,  or  gohei,  the  twisted  strips  of 
white  paper  which  are  habitually  hung  in  Shinto  shrines,  and 
which  appear  to  have  become  the  conventional  substitute  for 
primitive  offerings  of  fabrics.  These  were  cast  into  the  air,  and 
the  wind  carried  them  seaward  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  junk 
was  at  once  headed  to  the  same  quarter,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all,  they  found  a  favourable  wind,  sail  was  set,  and  a  good  day’s 
run  made.  The  modern  sailor,  at  all  events  the  Western  one,  is 
popularly  believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  simply  whistling,  and  from 
time  to  time  wetting  his  finger,  on  such  occasions.  On  the  forty- 
fourth  day  a  gale  sprang  up  opposite  Sumiyoshi  in  the  Ozaka  river, 
and  nusa  were  again  offered  ;  this  time  with  the  reverse  intention 
of  calming  the  wind ;  but  the  god  of  Sumiyoshi  was  stubborn,  and 
the  danger  became  imminent.  Said  the  captain  : — 

“  As  the  adorable  heart  of  the  god  is  not  to  be  moved  by  nusa,  offer  him 
something  else  in  which  he  will  be  well  pleased.”  Yielding  willingly  to 
this  counsel,  I  thought  with  myself  what  I  could  best  offer.  “  Of  ej  es  I 
have  a  pair,  but  of  mirrors  only  one.  Then  let  us  give  the  god  the  mirror, 
which  is  twice  as  rare  as  an  eye.”  Accordingly,  to  my  very  great  regret, 
the  mirror  was  flung  into  the  sea ;  but,  lo !  no  sooner  had  I  thrown  it  than 
the  sea  itself  became  smooth  as  a  looking-glass. 

Fielding’s  bowls  of  punch  with  Captain  Veal,  and  the  “  wind — 
a  liquor  of  English  manufacture,”  which  figured  in  Mrs.  Francis’s 
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bills,  are  duly  recorded.  So  is  Tsurayuki  s  sake  or  rice-raid. 
When  going  on  board  be  was  escorted  by  crowds  of  friends,  who 
brought  with  them  parting  presents  of  the  eatable  and  drinkable 
kind.  The  result,  in  his  own  words,  was  that,  “  strange  to  say, 
here  we  were  all  fresh  by  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea !  ”  Where¬ 
upon  the  departure  of  the  little  vessel  was  deferred  for  sis 
days,  which  were  devoted  to  junketting  instead,  until  the  pre¬ 
sents  were  consumed,  when  Tsurayuki  paid  a  visit  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  with  whom  he  spent  a  whole  day  and  night  drinking  and 
verse-making.  The  Governor  and  the  ex-Governor  then  bade 
each  other  farewell  with  many  cordial  but  tipsy  expressions  of 
goodwill.  But  that  wa3  not  all.  The  junk  was  waylaid  by  the 
new  Governor’s  brother  at  the  point  which  sheltered  its  first 
anchorage,  and  politeness  forced  Tsurayuki  to  land,  and  again 
“drop  into  poetry”  and  “float  his  powerful  mind”  in  the 
national  drink.  The  muse,  to  put  it  mildly,  was,  however,  getting 
a  little  knocked  out  of  time.  It  took  the  united  efforts  of  two  of 
the  party,  says  Tsurayuki,  to  concoct  one  bad  verse.  “  We  were 
like  a  couple  of  fishermen  tottering  along  under  the  heavy  load  of 
a  dripping  net.”  The  master  of  the  junk  put  an  end  to  the 
symposium  by  announcing  a  fair  wind,  oddly  enough,  says  the 
diarist,  just  as  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  more  sake. 
That  “  poor  creature,”  as  the  wild  Prince  says  to  Poins  of  small 
beer — and,  indeed,  sake  is  but  a  very  poor  creature — remained 
scarce  for  some  time,  and  Tsurayuki  records  that  the  last  jar  of 
it,  which  he  had  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  roof  of  the  cabin, 
unluckily  went  overboard  in  a  roll  of  the  junk.  The  Voyage  to 
Lisbon ,  which,  like  that  from  Tosa,  was  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
riding  at  anchor,  contains  frequent  mention  of  Fielding’s  trading 
for  fresh  provisions  from  the  shore  and  for  fish.  “  Very  large 
soles  at  fourpence  a  pair,  and  whitings  of  almost  a  preposterous 
size  at  ninepence  a  score,”  and  so  on.  Tsurayuki  also,  who  had 
no  copper  cash  on  board,  one  fast-day  bartered  rice  for  a  tai— the 
salmon  of  Japan ;  a  kind  of  pagrus,  called  steenbrassen  by  the 
Dutch — and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  trade  between  him  and 
the  sailors;  rice  and  sake,  which  had  again  become  plentiful, 
being  exchanged  for  fish.  But  one  of  the  distinguishing  notes  of 
Fielding’s  effortless  masterpiece  consists  in  the  uniutrusive  pathos 
which  he  always  masks  with  as  quiet  a  humorousness,  as  gently 
as  the  robins  covered  up  the  babes  in  the  wood.  IIow  often  will 
the  opening  passages  of  his  Diary  be  quoted 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1754- — On  this  day,  the  most  melancholy  sun  I 
had  ever  beheld,  arose  and  tound  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  By 
the  light  of  this  sun  1  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to  behold  and  take 
leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on  whom  1  doted  with  a  mother-like  fond¬ 
ness,  guided  by  nature  and  passion,  and  uncured  and  unhardened  by  all 
the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I  had  learned  to  bear  pains 
and  to  despise  death.  In  this  situation,  ns  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  1 
submitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  as  great  a  fool  of  me  as  she  had 
ever  done  of  any  woman  whatsoever.  Under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to 
enjoy  she  drew  me  in  to  suffer  the  company  of  my  little  ones  during  eight 
hours,  and  I  doubt  not  whether  in  that  time  I  did  not  undergo  more  than 
in  all  my  distemper. 

Tsurayuki,  too,  writes  in  a  precisely  similar  vein.  While  he  was 
governing  Tosa  his  little  girl  of  nine  years  old  had  died.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  his  voyage  lie  alludes  to  this,  and  says  that  in  all 
the  bustle  of  leaving  port  nothing  was  thought  of  but  her  ;  and 
some  one,  he  says,  composed  a  stanza  at  the  time.  Sho  was  born 
in  Miako  (the  capital),  as  Kioto  is  constantly  called,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  sense  of  the  verse  : — “  Home  to  Miako !  But  that 
welling  cheer  is  dashed  by  the  lonesome  thought  that  there  is  One 
who  never,  never  will  be  home  again  !  ”  On  the  forty-second  day 
the  beach  is  seen  to  be  strewn  with  beautiful  shells,  and  in  a 
graceful  stanza  he  asks  the  waves  to  cast  up  to  those  who  are 
left  sorrowing  the  wasure-gai,  the  fabulous  “  shell  of  oblivion.” 
When  he  eventually  lands,  he  finishes  his  journey  in  one  of  the 
lacquered  bullock-carriages  which  were  then  confined  to  the  huge, 
or  nobles,  such  as  Tsurayuki  was.  As  he  goes  along  the  streets 
he  remarks  that  the  children's  toys  and  sweets  in  the  shops  were 
looking  just  as  they  did  when  he  went  away  some  years  before — 
a  little  touch  of  infinite  delicacy — and  then  he  wonders  whether 
he  will  find  his  friends,  too,  as  unchanged.  lie  gets  home  at 
length  at  night. 

Tbc  full  moon  was  shining  brilliantly  as  I  entered  the  gateway,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  place  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  It  was  decayed — nay, 
ruined  beyond  description — worse  even  than  I  had  been  told.  The  man  in 
whose  care  I  had  left  it  was  in  a  scarcely  less  dilapidated  condition  himself. 
The  fence  between  his  house  and  mine  was  broken  down,  so  that  the 
grounds  of  both  seemed  one  ;  nnd  I  think  he  must  have  fulfilled  his  charge 
by  merely  now  nnd  then  looking  in  through  the  gaps.  In  one  spot  there 
was  the  semblance  of  a  pond  where  rain  had  collected  in  n  hollow,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  what  had  been  a  pine  tree  ;  but  it  had  now  lost  half  its 
limbs,  nnd  looked  ns  if  centuries  had  passed  over  it  during  the  five  or  six 
years  of  my  absence  !  Among  other  sad  thoughts  that  rose  unbidden  was 
the  memory — ah,  how  pitiful ! — of  one  who  was  born  in  that  house,  nnd 
who  left  it  with  me,  but,  nlas  !  not  to  return.  Some  of  my  fellow-travellers 
[his  suite,  no  doubt]  were  conversing  cheerfully,  with  their  children  in 

their  arms  ;  but  I - .  I  cannot  write  down  nil  my  many  souvenirs  and 

sorrows.  Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  here  I  fling  away  my  pen. 

It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  less  than  curious  how  far  in  many 
directions  this  parallel  can  be  carried.  Fielding  prefixed  to  his 
Voyage  an  Introduction,  in  which  ho  details  how  the  last  straw, 
the  final  extra  effort  which  reduced  him  to  the  decayed  state  in 
which  lie  sought  Lisbon  to  die — for  he  expired  within  two  months 
of  his  arrival — was  the  hunting  down  in  a  short  time  of  the  “  gang 
of  villains  and  cut-throats  ”  who  had  recently  committed  five 
different  murders  in  London  within  the  space  of  a  week.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  of  Tsurayuki’s  journey  those  on  board  the  junk  were 
disturbed  by  a  fresh  cause  of  anxiety,  worse  than  the  want  or  the 


excess  of  wind  or  of  provisions — the  fear  of  pirates.  During 
Tsurayuki’s  governorship  he  had  been  driven  to  dealing  very 
severely  with  these  pirates,  and  it  was  believed  they  would  now 
try  and  have  a  return  game,  But  here,  in  order  to  show  how  for¬ 
midable  these  pirates  could  be,  and  to  justify  Tsurayuki's  appre¬ 
hensions — which  have  been  set  down  as  groundless  fright  by  some 
of  his  native  commentators,  who  ought  to  have  known  better — 
a  dusty  scrap  of  history  must  be  fitted  in.  In  940,  five  years 
after  Tsurayuki’s  journey,  one  of  the  most  famous  characters  of 
ancient  Japan,  Sumitomo,  was  Governor  of  Iyo,  the  province 
which  abuts  on  Tosa.  When  Taira  no  Masakado  rebelled— the  only 
one  who  has  ever  aspired  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  Mikado — 
he,  acting  in  the  eastern  provinces,  was  abetted  in  the  western  by 
Sumitomo,  who  united  under  his  banner  the  very  swarms  of  pirates 
of  the  Shikoku  coast  with  whom  Tsurayuki  had  had  to  reckon. 
With  their  aid,  Sumitomo  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Iyo, 
Awa  and  Sanuki,  and  threw  Kioto  into  disorder  and  aff  right.  The 
General  Tsunemoto — who,  with  his  brother  Tsunenari,  sub¬ 
sequently  founded  the  long  famous  family  of  Gen  or  Mimunoto — 
was  sent  against  Sumitomo.  lie  burnt  the  pirates’  junks  with  fire¬ 
ships,  and  seized  Sumitomo  and  his  son,  who  were  beheaded. 
Meanwhile  the  Generals  Ilidesato  and  Sadamori  had  overcome  and 
slain  Masakado,  and  the  dangerous  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 
Tsurayuki  lived  to  see  all  this,  and  it  was  no  shame  to  him  to  have 
been  uneasy  about  the  pirates  he  knew  so  well.  On  the  thirty- 
second  day  he  has  general  prayers  to  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
gods — the  kami  and  the  hotoke — for  deliverance ;  on  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  there  were  constant  alarms,  and  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  they 
heard  they  were  pursued,  and  weighed  anchor  at  midnight — an 
unheard-of  proceeding  for  a  Japanese  junk  in  those  days,  and 
even  now  uncommon— and  put  to  sea.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  first  offering  of  paper-strips  augured  a  favourable  wind,  as 
before  narrated. 

Mr.  Dobson  remarks  upon  the  “  mingling  of  humour  and  dig¬ 
nity  which  is  Fielding's  chief  characteristic  and  it  is  very  true 
that  he  is  ever  witty  but  masculine ;  he  employs  drollery  and 
even  broad  farce  without  giving  way  to  it ;  he  descends  to  no¬ 
thing,  but  rather  uplifts'humour  and  even  gross  banter  to  his  own 
classic  level ;  and  never  was  the  “  be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no 
means  vulgar”  of  I’olonius  better  exampled.  One  fancies  one  can 
trace  the  self-same  qualities,  with  a  difference,  in  Tsurayuki's  jeu 
d’esprit — which  is  of  some  length,  too,  filling  a  couple  of  volumes 
— but  the  thing  is  a  trifle  alter  all.  It  has  none  of  Fielding’s 
weight;  and,  indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Tsurayuki, 
the  grave  politician,  to  justify  its  frivolousness,  used  the  literary 
arlitice  of  writing  his  Diary  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  as  he 
took  care  to  announce  in  its  very  first  sentence. 


MALARIA. 

SOME  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  researches  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Klebs  and  Professor  Tommasi-Crudeli  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  malarious  fever,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
archaeological  investigations  of  the  latter  physiologist  with  regard 
to  the  problem  why  vast  districts,  once  fully  peopled  and  some¬ 
times  the  chosen  holiday  resorts  of  the  wealthy,  are  now  fever- 
stricken  deserts.  Excavations,  carefully  conducted  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  now  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  from  beyond  the 
earliest  times  of  which  history  gives  any  record  a  vast  system  of 
subsoil  drainage,  of  which  the  very  tradition  was  afterwards  lost, 
existed  in  Borne  and  in  the  Campagna.  That  it  must  have  been 
carried  out  in  prehistoric  times  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  other¬ 
wise  so  vast  an  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  have  been  described 
by  Roman  writers  or  to  have  found  its  place  in  Homan  folklore. 
The  excavations  rendered  necessary  by  the  building  of  new  streets 
in  Rome,  and  others  made  in  the  Campagna  with  a  view  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  hypothesis  in  question,  have  shown  that  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  subsoil  drainage  at  one  time  there  existed.  But  it 
is  only  through  recent  scientific  research,  and  the  detection  of  the 
microscopic  germ  to  which  malaria  is  due,  that  the  arclneological 
and  the  physiological  evidence  have  confirmed  one  another.  We 
have  now  two  witnesses  in  court — witnesses  of  the  most  different 
sorts,  and  both,  so  far  as  can  at  present  bo  judged,  unimpeachable 
— and  they  both  tell  the  same  tale. 

Let  us  briefly  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  former  article.  The  soil  of  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  rests  for  the  most  part  on  a  substratum  of  tufa.  The 
moisture  which  passes  through  the  upper  soil  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  tufa  has  accordingly  no  natural  means  of  escape.  Now, 
according  to  experts,  the  conditions  which  render  the  malarious 
geru\  active  (and  without  which  it  remains  dormant,  even  if  it 
does  not  die)  nre  threo.  First  a  moderate,  but  not  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  ;  secondly,  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  ; 
and,  thirdly,  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen.  The  first  condition  is 
fulfilled  by  the  damp  soil,  which  tho  layer  of  tufa  underneath  does 
not  permit  to  bo  drained  otherwise  than  artificially  ;  tho  second 
is  fulfilled  by  the  hot  sun  of  Italy  ;  the  third  by  the  upturning  of 
tho  soil  which  agriculture,  or  building,  or  the  construction  of 
roads  and  railways  renders  necessary.  Tho  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  Latium  and  Tuscany,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  bacteria  and 
bacilli,  found  that  by  “canalizing”  the  tufa — which,  though  it 
retains  water,  can  be  pierced  with  a  penknife — they  were  able  to 
live  in  districts  now  uninhabitable,  and  which  were  no  doubt  un¬ 
inhabitable  before  they  tried  tho  experiment.  Ttie  nature  of  tho 
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material  they  had  to  deal  with  made  their  work  easy ;  and  thus  we 
find  a  system  of  small  drains  leading  into  wider  ones,  and  these  again 
into  larger  channels  still.  Whether,  under  the  changed  economic 
conditions  of  modern  life,  the  same  method  can  be  revived  and  be 
made  to  pay,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  History  gives  us  no  help  in 
the  question.  Perhaps  the  work  was  done  by  some  aboriginal  and 
enslaved  race  at  the  bidding  of  their  conquerors  ;  and  it  may  prove 
as  impracticable  to  do  it  over  again  on  business  principles  as  it 
would  be  to  rebuild  the  Pyramids.  But  this  time  will  show.  The 
main  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  it  wras  once  done,  and  that  districts 
in  which  the  Roman  patrician  had  his  villa,  and  where  he  drove 
out  from  the  smoke  and  wealth  and  noise  of  the  capital  to  enjoy 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  are  now  hotbeds  of  disease. 

As  the  re-establishment  of  any  such  system  of  drainage  is,  at 
least  for  the  present,  altogether  impossible,  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  problem  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  another  manner — 
that  is  to  say,  by  rendering  the  human  body  as  far  as  possible  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  attacks  of  the  malarial  germ.  This  question  was 
treated  at  length  by  Professor  Tommasi-Orudeli,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred,  and  who  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  living 
authority  on  the  subject,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
held  last  vear  at  Copenhagen.  The  matter  is  one  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  those  countries  in  which  malaria  prevails.  So  far  as 
statistical  evidence  goes,  it  is  estimated  that  in  Italy  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  normal  day’s  work  which  should  be 
done  by  the  population  is  lost  through  this  disease.  Many  die  of 
it  when  it  assumes  an  acute  form  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  patient  is  either  disabled  for  a  time,  and  then  recovers, 
or  else,  which  is  the  more  common  case,  the  disease  takes  a  milder 
but  a  chronic  form.  The  labourer  is  not  kept  to  his  bed,  but  he 
can  only  work  half  time,  and  he  cannot  do  even  this  with  vigour 
and  spirit.  In  the  keen  competition  of  modern  industrial  life  a 
nation  that  is  thus  handicapped  has  to  look  about  for  a  remedy  ; 
and,  though  no  sure  prophylactic  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  much 
has  been  done  by  discussion  and  experiment  to  show  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  evil  may  be  coredorgreatly  alleviated.  The  idea  of 
those  who  are  investigating  the  subject  is  to  discover  some  sub¬ 
stance,  harmless  orwffiolesome  in  itself,  which  will  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  malarial  germ  in  the  human  system.  Quinine  has  this 
result;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  quinine.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  exceedingly  dear  and  cannot  be  bought  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  the  poor.  And,  in  the  next,  its  physiological  effects 
on  the  nervous  system,  especially  on  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  are  such  that,  invaluable  as  it  may  be  in  cases  of  acute 
malaria,  it  cannot  be  used  in  chronic  cases  without  the  danger  of 
the  remedy  becoming  as  bad  as  the  disease.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  patient  has  greatly  preferred  the  fever  to  the  medicine 
which  would  have  kept  it  off. 

Professor  Tommasi-Orudeli  begins  his  paper  by  dispelling  the 
old  and  till  lately  inveterate  prejudice  that  malaria  is  due  to 
“  marshy  ”  exhalations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  vast  marshy 
districts  scattered  all  over  the  world  in  which  malaria  is  not  known 
to  occur,  and  there  are  other  districts  where  nothing  “  marshy  ” 
can  be  found  in  which  the  disease  prevails.  The  very  name  of 
■“  malaria,”  which  has  been  for  centuries  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  whether  lying  low  or  high,  is  in  itself  a  disproof  of  the 
superstitions  of  medical  empirics.  The  fact  that  malaria  is  often  to 
be  found  in  marshy  districts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  marshes 
were  the  cause  of  malaria,  and  that  certain  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  in  lands  so  situated  produce  the  disease.  The 
fact,  as  shown  by  repeated  experiment,  is  that  in  marshy  regions 
it  is  only  the  ground  partly  soaked  with  water  which  gives  the 
germ  its  vitality,  and  which  enables  it,  helped  by  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  and  the  currents  of  the  air,  to  rise  from  the  ground,  and 
to  become,  when  inhaled  and  domesticated  in  the  human  body, 
the  enemy  that  it  is  to  the  life  and  health  of  men. 

The  chemical  theory  of  the  production  of  malaria  being  rejected 
both  by  the  results  attained  by  historical  and  physiological  experts, 
and  the  germ  theory  being  accepted,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  evil  can  be  for  the  time  best  combated,  in  de- 
faultofbetter  arrangements  which  maybedevised  for  thefuture.  The 
experiments  hitherto  made  have  no  pretence  to  finality.  Arsenic 
has  for  some  years  been  used  in  cases  where  quinine  fails  ;  and  it 
has  the  advantage  over  quinine  that  it  can  be  taken  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  for  a  long  time  without  doing  any  appreciable  harm  to  the 
patient,  and  sometimes,  apart  from  its  curative  effects  with  regard 
to  the  particular  disease,  with  a  good  result  on  his  general 
health.  But  arsenic  has  a  bad  name,  and  as  it  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  cautiously,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  convince  an  ignorant  agri¬ 
cultural  population  in  offering  them  doses  of  it  that  they  are 
taking  what  is  good  fur  them.  The  remedies  which  the  popular 
imagination  gets  hold  of  seem  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  best — not 
that  1  hey  are  in  themselves  any  better  than  or  so  good  as  other, 
but  that  people  will  take  them  willingly.  Quinine,  or,  as  it  was  first 
called,  Jesuit’s  bark,  wasoriginally  a  merely  empirical  medicine.  The 
decoction  of  lemon,  which  Professor  Tommasi-Crudeli  suggests  as 
an  alternative  prophylactic  against  malaria,  may  or  may  not  prove 
successful.  It  is  only  as  an  experiment,  though  an  experiment 
already  borne  out  by  many  beneficial  results,  that  he  has  brought 
it  forward.  The  subject,  howmver,  is  still  so  much  in  the 
preliminary  stage  of  controversy  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  express  any  definite  opinion  upon  it.  Nor  do  those  who  are 
most  active  in  working  out  the  subject  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  their  conclusions  are  final. 

Among  the  many  supposed  cures  for  malaria,  the  most  popular 
of  all  has  been  the  Eucalyptus.  An  essence  made  from  this  tree 


is  imagined  to  give  immunity  from  the  disease,  and  the  planting 
of  the  tree  is  said  to  free  the  district  from  it.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  both  naturally  and  artificially.  In  parts  of 
Australia,  where  the  Eucalyptus  is  indigenous,  malarious  fever3 
prevail.  Near  Rome,  at  the  “  Tre  Fontane,”  where  the  trees  have 
been  grown  with  a  special  view  to  settle  the  matter,  both  the 
monks  who  inhabit  the  monastery  and  the  workmen  whom  they 
employ  have  suffered  as  much  as  others.  In  one  summer,  when 
the  Campagna  was  comparatively  free  from  malaria,  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  servants  of  the  “  Tre  Fontane  ”  suffered  more  than 
the  rest.  This  is  sufficient  proof,  till  rebutting  evidence  is  forth¬ 
coming,  that  the  Eucalyptus  is  not  the  charm  against  malaria 
which  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only 
the  recently-developed  theory  of  the  disease,  combined  with  the  his¬ 
torical  investigations  that  have  accompanied  it,  which  have  enabled 
us  to  understand  the  enemy,  and  to  begin  to  form  a  practical  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  fought.  The  year  before  last 
Professor  Tommasi-Orudeli  advised  the  Italian  Government  to 
drain  and  cover  with  turf  the  grounds  of  the  Palazzo  Salviati  on 
the  Lungara,  where  the  new  military  college  now  stands  ;  and  this 
was  done.  The  result  was  that  no  cases  of  malarious  fever  occurred  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  were  several  that  ended 
fatally.  This  is  one  of  those  lucky  accidents  by  which  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  needful  work  cau  be  done.  But  it  does  not  represent 
the  important  wrork  which  those  most  interested  in  the  matter 
have  set  before  them.  To  study  the  question  thoroughly,  and  to 
protect  the  human  organism  either  by  some  system  of  drainage 
which  shall  disarm  the  foe,  or  by  some  system  of  internal  regimen 
which  will  render  us  strong  enough  to  resist  him,  is  the  aim  of 
the  active  and  brilliant  school  of  Italian  physiologists  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Their  labours,  though  useful  most  of  all  to  their 
own  country,  will  have  a  value  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
malarious  fever  exists. 


TIIE  VISION  OF  TIIE  MISSING  LINK. 

HE  had  a  prehistoric  air, 

The  parent  of  our  race, 

As  some  tragedian’s  was  the  glare 
He  fixed  upon  my  face. 

“  Behold  your  ancestor !  ”  he  groaned, 

In  accents  somewhat  grim, 

And  half  I  wished  I  had  not  owned 
An  ancestor  like  him. 

“  I  am  no  trick  of  Maskelvne, 

Devised  to  talk  and  think ; 

No  human  origin  is  mine — 

I  am  the  Missing  Link  !  ” 

“  Phantom,”  I  said,  “your  words  are  vain, 
Haunt  not  a  sage  reflective  ; 

You  are  a  vision  of  the  brain, 

Subjective,  not  objective. 

“  The  airy  medium  beguile, 

The  ‘  Psychical  ’  distress  ; 

But  think  not,  with  unmeaning  wile, 

To  hoax  an  F.Il.S.” 

lie  should  have  vanished  from  my  side, 

Yet  did  not  fade  nor  shrink. 

“  Oh,  subtle  intellect !  ”  he  cried, 

“  1  am  the  Missing  Link  ! 

“  A  nation  lost  to  human  ken, 

We  vanquished  all  our  foes 
Before  the  Prehistoric  men 
Upon  our  ruin  rose. 

“  And  how  we  fought  and  overcame 
No  bygone  record  hints, 

Nor  how  they  routed  us — ah,  shame  ! — 

With  their  confounded  flints. 

“  Y'et  on  their  race  in  that  dark  hour 
We  laid  a  parting  ban, 

‘  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.’ 

“  At  every  time,  in  every  place, 

For  heart  and  hand  and  brain, 

Even  now  upon  the  conquering  race 
I  see  the  curse  remain. 

“  I  see  youth's  kindly  impulse  fade 
Before  its  fatal  stress ; 

I  see  the  law  of  Profit  made 
The  law  of  Righteousness. 

“  I  mark,  and  with  a  fiendish  glee 
I  chuckle  all  I  can, 

Perpetuated  here  I  see 
The  Prehistoric  Man !  ” 

“  Phantom,”  I  said,  “you  simply  bore ; 

Into  your  dust  retire. 

Shall  we,  who  Ituskin  can  ignore, 

Of  Missing  Links  inquire  ?  ” 
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“  Your  temper  is  depraved  ;  your  views 
Are  Radical  in  tone. 

Go  ! — on  your  own  demerits  muse, 

And  leave  our  age  alone. 

“  Are  there  no  spirits  brave  and  pure. 

And  true  of  heart  and  brain  ? 

Strong  in  whose  honour,  I  abjure 
The  old  barbaric  stain.” 

The  vision  crouched  and  cowered  away 
As  if  in  sore  distress, 

And  shuddering  answered,  “  Oh,  you  may  t 
You  are  an  F.R.S. 

“  Yet” — as  he  faded  from  my  view 
The  parting  murmur  ran — 

u  Yet  shall  the  multitude  renew 
The  Prehistoric  Man.” 


REVIEWS. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  LIFE.* 


Til  ERE  are  some  boohs  the  total  impression  of  which  on  minds 
even  in  a  moderate  degree  accomplished  and  competent  must 
be  of  necessity  almost  identical,  and  of  such  books  Mr.  Cross's 
Life  of  George  Eliot  seems  to  be  an  eminent  example.  There  is 
much,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  against  the  practice — now  an  estab¬ 
lished  one — of  hurrying  reviews  of  important  books  into  daily 
newspapers  at  the  very  moment  of  their  appearance.  But  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  impression  given  to  the  public  is  of 
necessity  to  a  great  extent  genuine  and  prime-sautier  ;  there  is  no 
time  for  second  thoughts,  for  comparison  with  other  people,  for 
hedging  and  harmonizing.  George  Eliot  herself,  who  hated 
reviewers  (with  an  energy  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that,  to  borrow  a  pleasant  jest  from  Mr.  Punch,  “  she 
once  kep’  a  table  herself  ”),  would,  we  fear,  scarcely  have  been 
reconciled  to  them  by  their  reception  of  her  Life.  We  who  have 
read  the  book  at  leisure,  and  have  approached  it  with,  perhaps,  less 
parti-pris  than  some  of  its  other  readers,  frankly  admit  that  there 
are  few  books  in  which  one  cast  of  the  reviewer’s  office  is  less 
necessary.  It  needs  hardly  any  interpretation  ;  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  and  conclusion  of  it  jump  to  the  eyes. 

Mr.  Cross  has  been  complimented  and  reproached  by  turns  for 
having  exercised  on  his  wife’s  papers  the  censorship  which  Mr. 
Froude  refused  to  exercise  on  Mr.  Carlyle’s.  We  have  his  own 
word  that  he  has  omitted  much ;  but  that  that  much  would  have 
satisfied  lovers  of  scandal  and  ill-nature,  or  that  it  would  have 
exhibited  George  Eliot  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  the 
actual  book  exhibits  her,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  The 
fact  is  that,  short  of  positive  garbling  by  insertion,  by  twist¬ 
ing,  or  by  omission  of  contexts,  it  is  impossible  to  publish  three 
volumes  almost  entirely  composed  as  these  are  of  autobiographic 
matter  not  originally  intended  for  the  general  eye,  and  yet  to 
disguise  the  writer's  faults.  The  documents  speak  too  clearly,  and 
whatever  Mr.  Cross  may  have  left  out,  or  whatever  he  may  have 
“  edited,”  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  these  volumes  give  to  any 
competent  student  of  human  nature  George  Eliot  as  she  was.  Of 
the  facture  of  the  book  we  need  say  but  little.  It  is,  as  has  been 
said,  almost  exclusively  composed  of  letters  and  journals  tied 
together  by  a  sufficient  but  very  sparingly  used  thread  of  editorial 
comment.  As  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Cross  has  used  the  same  type  for  comment  and  text,  the  effect, 
despite  a  slight  indenting  of  the  comment,  being  occasionally,  and 
indeed  frequently,  misleading.  As  for  his  judgment  as  editor,  ho 
has  sinned  rather  by  insertion  than  omission.  It  surely  must 
have  been  a  trial,  and  we  think  an  unnecessary  trial,  to  him  to 
print  his  wife’s  expression  of  satisfaction  at  “feeling  daily  the 
loveliness  of  his  [Mr.  Cross's]  nature  close  to  her.”  A  very  high 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Cross’s  nature,  no  doubt ;  but  editorial  modesty 
and  general  respect  liumain  surely  called  for  the  postponement  of 
its  publication,  at  least  to  Mr.  Cross’s,  let  us  hope,  long-distant 
tombstone.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  phrase  is  the  key¬ 
note  to  a  great  deal  of  personal  utterance  which  can  only  be  called 
gush,  and  which,  though  it  will  he  highly  distasteful  to  some 
readers  and  perhaps  not  quite  intelligible  to  others,  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  things  in  the  book.  One  other  not  very  pleasant 
subject  we  may  as  well  mention  at  once  and  get  over.  For  Mr. 
Cross's  treatment  of  the  connexion  between  Mary  Ann  Evans 
and  Georgo  Henry  Lewes  we  have  no  blame,  and  indeed  very 
little  comment ;  he  has  got  himself  out  of  a  difficult  situation  very 
well.  George  Eliot's  own  attitude  towards  her  conduct  is  briefly 
but  significantly  exhibited  here,  and  simply  condenses  into  little  the 
curious  paradox  (some  cynical  peoplesay  the  amusing  inconsistency) 
of  a  woman  who  for  years  inculcated  the  sternest  submission  of 
inclination  to  duty  in  her  books,  and  practically  illustrated  her 
principles  by  living  all  the  time  with  another  woman’s  husband. 
For  ourselves,  we  like  no  part  so  little  as  that  of  the  “  uncoguid.” 
George  Eliot  stood  or  fell  to  her  own  master,  not  to  us.  But  wo 
shall  only  say  that,  when  third  persons  speak  of  “  Mrs.  Lewes,”  of 
“  husbund,”  of  “  wife,”  and  so  forth,  in  reference  to  this  connexion, 
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they  not  only  debase  the  moral  currency,  but,  taking  the  matter 
out  of  debatable  points,  endorse  a  deliberate  literary  and  historical 
falsification.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the  author  of  Adam  Bede 
was  Mrs.  Lewes  than  it  is  true  that  the  author  of  Adam  Bede  was 
Mr.  Liggins. 

Of  the  actual  events  of  George  Eliot's  not  very  eventful  life 
these  volumes  tell  little  that  was  not  known  before,  but  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  her  works  they  are  simply  invaluable.  They  contain, 
perhaps,  no  information  which  a  literary  critic  of  the  first  class 
could  not  get  out  of  those  works  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the 
clue  afforded  by  the  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of 
her  life.  But  they  confirm,  supplement,  and  illuminate  that  in¬ 
formation  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  motto  and  moral  of 
the  whole  Mr.  Cross  has  himself  given,  quite  unawares,  in  a 
chance  phrase  relating  to  his  wife’s  conduct  in  society.  “  She  took 
things,”  he  says,  “  too  seriously.”  That  is  exactly  what  she  did 
all  through,  if  we  may  be  permitted  a  vernacular  idiom  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  mistress  of  the  idiomatic  vernacular.  It  may  seem  a  wild 
absurdity  to  say  that  George  Eliot's  fault  was  lack  of  humour  in 
presence  of  the  abundance  of  that  quality  which  floods  her  worksfrom 
Adam  Bede  to  Theophrastus  Such,  illuminating  and  relieving  even 
the  lifeless  bulk  of  Daniel  Deronda.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to  fall 
back  on  the  memorable  answer  of  Mr.  Jolliffe  when  he  arbitrated  on 
the  dispute  between  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  and  the  gunner.  “  These 
things,”  said  that  good  and  wise  master’s  mate,  were  “  parallels  and 
not  parallels.”  So,  also,  the  humourist  of  the  Povsers  and  the  Gleggs, 
of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mrs.  Holt,  of  the  man-servant  in  Theophrastus, 
and  the  character-description  of  Grandcourt  in  Deronda,  was 
George  Eliot  and  not  George  Eliot.  The  theory  of  the  double 
essence — of  the  attendant  lutin,  as  Moliere  put  it,  if  anybody  likes 
that  better — has  never  been  illustrated  so  thoroughly.  The  George 
Eliot  of  the  better  part  of  the  novels  knew  “  the  humour  cure 
that  saves  the  life  of  man  ”  well  and  wisely.  The  George  Eliot  of 
the  rest  of  the  novels,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  of  the 
whole  actual  life,  except  at  the  rarest  intervals,  seems  to  have  been 
as  ignorant  of  humour  as  the  typical  Dissenting  class-leader,  whom 
in  her  letters  and  part  of  her  published  writings  she  resembles  in 
every  point  except  that  her  kirk  was  of  the  other  complexion. 
The  "way  in  which  these  volumes  are  saturated  with  what  may  be 
called  the  cant  of  Freethinking,  the  goody-goodiness  of  irre- 
ligion,  the  unction  of  the  anti-supernatural,  the  gush  of  Posi¬ 
tivism  and  Nihilism,  might  be  disagreeable  if  it  were  not  so 
extremely  interesting.  The  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  is 
that  of  the  class-room  and  the  tea-party,  only  that  the  experiences 
are  anti-Christian  and  the  proceedings  are  opened  with  a  chapter 
of  Strauss  instead  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  A  very  curious  inci¬ 
dent  noticed  here  is  that  Miss  Evans  translated  the  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection  part  of  the  Lehen  Jesu  with  a  crucifix  before  her 
as  a  relief  to  the  disgust  of  her  subject — an  instance  of  feminine 
logic  which  is  probably  unparalleled.  Indeed,  the  whole  book 
shows  how  impressionable,  how  emotional,  how  illogical,  how 
feminine  she  was.  In  an  Evangelical  milieu  she  was  strongly 
Evangelical.  Transferred  to  the  little  Freethinking  coterie  of 
Ilennells,  Brays,  Brabants,  See.,  she  exchanged  the  matter  of  her 
evangelicism  for  unbelief,  retaining  its  manner.  It  will  probably 
provoke  screams  from  her  admirers,  but  we  say  hardily  that  if  at 
the  time  when  she  fell  under  Lewes’s  male  influence  she  had 
fallen  under  the  male  influence  of  an  orthodox  Churchman  she 
would  probably  have  been  a  pillar  of  the  faith  and  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning.  The  person  whom  superficial  critics  long  took 
to  be  the  most  masculine  of  her  sex  was  a  very  woman. 

Of  her  literary  life  many  curious  glimpses  are  here  given. 
Many  things  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  cleverness,  but  there 
is  perhaps  hardly  anything  in  which  he  showed  so  much  of  that 
quality  as  in  his  training  of  George  Eliot.  We  mean  nothing 
derogatory.  Ilis  affection  for  her  is  not  questionable,  and  there  is 
something  very  creditable  in  the  way  in  which,  after  being  an 
independent  man  of  letters  patronizing  a  promising  literary 
aspirant,  he  accepted  the  position  of  literary  assistant  and  man  of 
business  to  a  writer  of  genius.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  did  train 
his  distinguished  companion,  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  educating 
her,  but  in  the  sense  of  arranging  her  circumstances  so  as  best  to 
suit  the  production  of  her  novels.  The  hothouse  kind  of  life 
which  she  preferred  and  which  he  enabled  her  to  enjoy,  the 
fending  off  of  adverse  and  distasteful  criticism,  the  submission 
(which  to  a  man  of  decidedly  sociable  and  rather  Bohemian  tastes 
like  Lewes  must  have  been  a  real  sacrifice)  to  long  periods  of 
solitude  a  deux,  formed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  only  course  of 
treatment  which  could  have  enabled  this  nervous,  delicate,  and 
curiously  constituted  competitor  to  win  tho  Novel  Stakes  time 
after  time  as  she  did.  With  another  course  of  treatment  she 
might  have  been  a  healthier-minded  woman,  and  her  books,  if 
they  had  appeared,  might  have  been  healthier  books ;  but  it  may 
be  very  strongly  doubted  whether  they  would  have  appeared 
at  all. 

Of  tho  peculiarities  which  Lewes  had  to  consider,  the  already 
referred  to  hatred  of  reviewers  and  reviewing  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  Most  writers,  no  doubt,  have  lelt  to- 
|  wards  our  mystery  (the  fact  that  they  have  generally  themselves 
belonged  to  it  making  no  difference)  after  the  fashion  expressed 
I  pleasantly  enough  by  a  late  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
!  when  he  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
critical  journal.  “  This,"  he  said,  “  is  rather  too  like  the  practice 
of  Marshal  Ilaynau,  who  used  to  flog  women  and  send  in  a  bill 
I  for  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  to  their  relations,”  Not  ours 
is  it  to  discuss  the  reasonableness  of  the  attitude  in  general.  But 
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in  very  few  writers  was  it  ever  so  pronounced  and  so  systematic 
as  in  George  Eliot.  Despite  her  companion's  care  to  keep  the 
accursed  thing  away  from  her,  or  only  to  give  access  to  laudatory 
notices  acceptable  in  manner  (for  George  Eliot,  like  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer,  “  could  not  forgive  the  praise  ”  when  it  was  not 
the  particular  praise  she  wanted),  she  never  seems  to  have  got 
over  her  criticophobia.  Probably,  indeed,  her  ignorance  of  what 
critics  did  actually  say  made  her  more  fearful  of  the  divers  and 
disgusting  things  which  she  imagined  them  to  be  saying.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  secret  of  her  objection  was  not  mere  amour propre, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  was  not  amour  propre  only.  It  was 
the  fatal  and  feminine  idea  of  a  mission  which  pursued  her,  and 
which  made  her  look  at  adverse  critics  not  as  at  possibly  mistaken 
tasters  of  a  work  of  art,  but  as  good  or  bad  men  who  sympathized 
or  did  not  sympathize  with  her  gospel.  She  was  constantly 
expostulating  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  “  average  man  ”  and 
the  “  dull  man  ”  who  would  not  understand,  and  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  enough  to  find  her  praising  an  industrious  compiler 
of  a  Book  of  Beauties  from  her  work  as  having  taken  the 
“right”  passages  and  the  “right”  ideas  “in  relation  to  the 
author's  feeling  and  purpose.”  A  less  immediately  explicable 
and  less  agreeable  feature  (for  critic-hating  is  even  to  critics  a 
human  and  pardonable  weakness)  is  her  complaints  of  readers 
who  borrow  her  books  instead  of  buying  them.  She,  at  least, 
had  surely  no  reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  pecuniary  rewards. 
But  here,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  same  curious  amour  propre  of  a 
peculiar  kind  that  is  wounded,  and  not  a  mere  desire  of  gain. 

We  have  left  unnoticed  some  traits  of  the  book  which  would 
need  long  comment,  such  as  the  singular  unhappiness,  not  wholly 
or  even  mainly  explicable,  by  bad  health,  which  seems  to  have 
haunted  George  Eliot  in  the  midst  of  immense  reputation,  of  ample 
means,  of  the  society  of  the  man  she  loved,  of  a  lile  entirely  a  sa 
f/uise.  This  unhappiness  seems  to  have  been  positively  greater 
than  Carlyle’s,  though  it  is  less  abundantly  and  in  a  less  stentorian 
fashion  bewailed  to  gods  and  men.  But,  as  we  began,  so  we  may 
end  by  remarking  that  the  morals  of  this  interesting  and  singular 
biography  are  written  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  reader 
for  the  story  will  not  get  far ;  the  reader  in  search  of  a  curious 
literary  and  psychological  study  partly  divined  already,  and  cow 
fully  unfolded,  will  not  miss  a  word. 


RHYMES  k  LA  MODE.* 

rnilE  poetic  reputation  of  Mr.  Lang  was  established  by  his 
JL  singular  and  happy  skill  in  the  composition  of  ballades.  In  the 
last  century  these  bright  and  finished  poems  would  have  been 
styled  occasional,  for  such  excursions  into  the  fields  of  poetry  by 
one  wffio  has  achieved  remarkable  distinction  in  prose  are  diver¬ 
sions  rather  than  spontaneous  lyrical  manifestations.  In  Rhymes 
a  la  Mode ,  however,  we  find  fresh  evidence  that  Mr.  Lang  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  poet  by  accident,  as  Prior  observed  of 
himself,  nor  classed  with  the  few  great  prose  authors  who  have 
produced  memorable,  though  occasional,  verse.  There  are  several 
poems  that  in  no  sense  come  within  the  scope  of  the  title ;  that  are 
nowise  modish,  or  written  in  any  fashion  deliberate  or  studied. 
These  demand  separate  consideration,  as  they  demonstrate  that 
the  author  of  Helen  of  Troy  is  a  poet  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense  than  the  composition  of  ballades  implies.  The  special  attrac¬ 
tion  the  ballade  has  for  Mr.  Lang  has  its  counterpart  in  his  prose 
writings,  particularly  in  his  recent  researches  into  the  origin  and 
universality  of  popular  myths.  Ilis  attitude  towards  the  dim  pre¬ 
historic  past  and  towards  the  classical  poetry  of  Greece  is  pre¬ 
cisely  alike  ;  he  is  far  less  concerned  with  a  dead  past,  its  pathos 
and  enigmatic  problems,  than  in  vitalizing  it  with  the  manifold 
resources  of  a  rich  and  profound  culture.  To  discover  in  it  mate¬ 
rial  suggestive  of  quaint  and  humorous  application  to  modern 
society  is  assuredly  to  exercise  a  poetic  function.  The  scientist  as 
a  maker  of  poetry  is  a  novel  figure  in  our  literature.  This  strange 
conjunction  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  “  Ballade  of  the  Primitive 
Jest,”  in  the  morality  “  Man  and  the  Ascidian,’  and  in  the 
ingenious  and  witty  parabasis  in  the  manner  of  Aristophanes, 
“  The  Barbarous  Bird-Gods.”  In  these  the  spirit  of  modernism 
and  science  is  conformed  to  the  poetic  ;  the  poems  have  an  antique 
guise  and  the  forms  of  the  past,  with  a  present  and  piquant 
signification.  Their  humour  lies  in  the  recondite  and  incongruous 
association  of  ideas,  while  in  the  Aristophanic  poem  it  is  further 
complicated  bv  much  erudite  allusion.  These  poems  form  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  are  among  Mr.  Lang's  happiest  efforts.  Their 
interest  is  not  transient  nor  their  humour  and  style  merely  a  la 
mode;  in  future  ages  they  will  supply  the  curious  critic  with  the 
most  moving  and  picturesque  illustration  of  our  times  and  society. 
"While  other  poets  moralize  their  song  by  seeking  lessons  in  the 
wayside  flower  and  the  familiar  things  ot  nature,  Mr.  Lang,  with 
a  humour  untouched  bv  cynicism,  deduces  a  grave  moral  in  his 
parallel  of  “  Man  and  the”  Ascidian.”  The  melancholy  oncoming 
of  age  is  depicted  with  stern  and  unflattering  truth  in  this  new 
version  of  an  ancient  theme  : — 

To  Habit  we 
Affix  ourselves  and  are  not  free ; 

Th’  Ascidian’s  rooted  to  a  rock, 

And  we  are  bond-slaves  of  the  clock  ; 

Our  rocks  are  Medicine — Letters — Law, 

From  these  our  heads  we  cannot  draw  ; 

Our  loves  drop  off,  eur  hearts  drop  iu, 

And  daily  thicker  grows  our  skin. 

*  Rh nines  a  la  Mode.  By  Andrew  Lang,  Author  of  “XXXII  Ballades 
in  Blue  China  ”  Sc c.  London :  Kegan  Paul  Sc  Co.  1884. 


Ah,  scarce  we  live,  we  scarcely  know 
The  wide  world’s  moving  ebb  and  flow, 

The  clanging  currents  ring  and  shock, 

But  we  are  rooted  to  the  rock. 

And  then  at  ending  of  his  span, 

Blind,  deaf,  and  indolent,  doth  Man 
Revert  to  the  Ascidian. 

With  respect  to  the  ballades  it  is  superfluous  to  insist  on  their 
excellence.  The  sustained  freshness  and  facility  of  composition  so 
studied  and  artificial  in  form  are  remarkable.  Criticism  of  them 
inevitably  becomes  the  expression  of  individual  partiality  except 
with  those  who  are  possessed,  as  Johnson  remarked  of  Warburton, 
with  the  rage  for  saying  something  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  Their  instant  recognition  was  due  to  something  more  than 
Mr.  Lang's  technical  mastery  in  an  obsolete  form.  Such  skilful 
examples  of  happy  and  intuitive  art  are  quite  detached  from  all 
other  species  of  artificial  poetry  ;  their  metrical  form  is  felt  to  be 
the  natural  vehicle  of  Mr.  Lang's  whimsical  fancy,  something 
secondary  to  their  poetic  qualities,  their  light  and  bright  touches 
of  humour,  surprising  turns,  exquisite  finish,  and  delicate  handling. 
The  most  admirable  among  them  attain  the  rare  distinction  of 
isolation  ;  in  the  whole  range  of  the  courtly  and  dainty  Restora¬ 
tion  poetry,  or  in  modern  vers  de  societe,  we  find  nothing  more 
indisputably  individual. 

To  the  many  who  know  Mr.  Lang  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  ballades 
it  will  be  a  surprise  to  note  the  fuller  measure  of  his  lyrical 
powers  in  poems  of  less  arbitrary  form.  The  dreamy  beauty  of 
“  The  Fortunate  Isles,”  the  charm  and  melody  of  “  The  Last 
Maying,”  the  suggestive  and  haunting  sadness  of  “  Love  the 
Vampire,”  are  touched  with  something  of  the  rapture  and  inspira¬ 
tion  inseparable  from  unforced  lyrical  work.  The  last  poem  is  an 
impressive  and  sympathetic  rendering  of  an  old  theme.  It  tells  of 
two  who  attempt  to  bury  light  Love  between  them,  and  separate 
little  thinking  of  the  vengeful  past;  but  Love  visits  them  as  a 
vampire,  and  they  are  for  ever  tantalized  by  visions : — 

Thenceforth  in  dreams  must  we 
Each  other’s  shadow  see 
Wandering  unsatisfied  in  empty  lands, 

Still  the  desired  face 
Fleets  from  the  vain  embrace, 

And  still  the  shape  evades  the  longing  hands. 

A  little  poem  called  “  Romance,”  as  dainty  and  airy  as  aught  in 
the  volume,  we  reserve  for  special  notice,  because  we  have  returned 
to  it  again  and  again  with  never-failing  pleasure.  Such  work  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked ;  it  is  so  slight  in  appearance,  so  graceful 
and  facile,  and  its  highly-wrought  art  is  utterly  distinct  from 
dexterous  skill.  The  mystery  and  atmosphere  and  colour  of 
romance  are  combined  with  the  perfection  of  a  vignette ;  the 
vague  charm  of  the  romantic  co-exists  with  the  precision  and  finish 
of  a  definition.  It  gives,  in  brief,  the  ideal  presentment  of  romance 
in  one  romantic  scene,  definitely  portrayed,  preserving  the  dubious 
atmosphere  and  intangible  charm. 

Romance. 

My  love  dwelt  in  a  Xorthem  land. 

A  grey  tower  in  a  forest  green 
Was  hers,  and  far  on  either  hand 

The  long  wash  of  the  waves  was  seen. 

And  leagues  on  leagues  of  yellow  sand, 

And  woven  forest  boughs  between. 

And  through  the  silver  Xorthem  night 
The  sunset  slowly  died  awTay, 

And  herds  of  strange  deer,  lily-white, 

Stole  forth  among  the  branches  grey ; 

About  the  coming  of  the  light 

They  fled  like  ghosts  before  the  day  ! 

I  know  not  if  the  forest  green 

Still  girdles  round  that  castle  grey  ; 

I  know  not  if  the  boughs  between 
The  white  deer  vanish  ere  the  day; 

Above  my  Love  the  grass  is  green. 

My  heart  is  colder  than  the  clay  ! 

This  delightful  little  poem  was  suggested,  Mr.  Lang  tells  us,  by 
a  passage  in  E.  de  Goncourt’s  La  Faustin,  “  a  curious  moment  of 
poetry  in  a  repulsive  piece  of  naturalisme."  As  a  fine  example  of 
poetic  transmutation,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  author’s  translations — the  Sonnets  after  Apuleius  and 
Pausanias  and  the  Third  Idyl  of  Theocritus.  In  these  the  process 
of  translation  is  a  true  alchemy,  a  condensation  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  original  within  the  sonnet’s  “  scanty  plot  of  ground.” 


TALKING  PARROTS.* 

O  TORIES  about  parrots  grow  more  and  more  wonderful  in  pro- 
O  portion  to  their  want  of  authenticity.  In  this  respect  they 
very  closely  resemble  epitaphs.  In  reality  your  expert  story-teller 
and"  epitaph-monger  always  gives  you  chapter  and  verse.  The 
epitaph  is  on  the  grave  of  an  old  servant  of  his  paternal  grand¬ 
mother.  The  bird  belongs  to  his  wife’s  first  cousin  once  removed,  or 
to  “  our  rector's  sister  down  iu  the  country,  you  know.”  To  some 
such  source  we  owe  the  famous  parrot-and-monkey  episode,  and 
many  another ;  but  the  bare  truth,  as  a  rule,  is  more  effective  than 
the  best  improvement  on  it.  What  can  be  finer  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  ?  It  has  the  pungency  of  a  Bewick  vignette.  A  youDg  couple 
went  away  from  home  for  some  weeks;  on  their  return  their 

*  Parrots  in  Captivity.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  Yol.  II. 
London :  Bell  &  Son.  1885. 

The  Speaking  Parrots.  By  Karl  Russ.  London:  Gill.  1884. 
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parrot  repeated  several  times,  “  Let’s  have  another  bottle  ;  there  s 
no  one  here  to  know,”  proceeding  to  sound  the  appropriate  “  plop 
and  gurgle.  This  is  true.  How  the  servants  must  have  loved 
the  clever  bird  !  Here  is  another,  also  strictly  true  and  unem¬ 
bellished: — Mr.  “Blank  of  Blank,”  in  Yorkshire,  had  a  fever 
about  Christmas-time,  and  his  parrot  was  taken  from  the  dining¬ 
room  to  the  kitchen  for  greater  quiet.  It  remained  there  several 
weeks,  during  which  it  stole  the  raisins  intended  for  a  plum¬ 
pudding.  The  cook  in  anger  threw  some  hot  grease  at  it  and 
scalded  its  head.  When  Mr.  Blank  got  better  the  parrot’s  cage 
was  taken  upstairs  again.  Mr.  Blank,  with  newly-shaved  head, 
approached.  The  parrot  turned  one  eye  upon  him,  and  said, 
slowly,  “  You  bald-headed  ruffian !  So  you  stole  the  cook’s 
plums !  ”  Dr.  Greene  describes  a  couple  of  Festive  Amazons, 
which  used  to  converse  with  each  other  in  Portuguese.  “  They 
regularly  answered  each  other,  and  occasionally  sang  and  laughed 
aloud,  so  that  they  were  often  taken  for  human  beings  by 
persons  who  had  not  seen  them.”  A  Ring-necked  Parrakeet, 
though  its  voice  is  small  and  shrill,  is  sometimes  a  better  talker 
than  even  a  Grey  parrot,  and  one  has  been  known  to  make 
the  correct  answers  to  a  long  string  of  questions.  This  i3 
a  rare  accomplishment,  and  was  only  acquired  through  the  un¬ 
wearying  assiduity  of  an  officer  on  board  ship,  who  kept  the 
bird  "in  his  cabin.  It  performed  best  when  wakened  out  of 
its  sleep  at  night.  Unfortunately  there  was  nothing  amusing 
in  the  little  catechism.  A  very  small  Grey,  in  a  London 
house,  goes  through  a  long  performance,  in  which  speaking 
only  plays  a  secondary  part ;  but,  when  he  is  put  into  a  closed 
coal-box,  he  imitates  a  postman's  knock,  and  when  you  say 
“  Who’s  there  P  ”  he  replies,  quite  clearly,  “  Open  the  door  for 
Polly.”  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Cuvier  was  wrong  when 
be  asserted  “  that  these  imitative  and  mechanical  qualities  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  superior  reason  or  sagacity,”  as  he  is 
also  in  saying  that  the  imitation  “  which  an  animal  can  acquire, 
being  totally  physical,  perishes  with  the  individual.”  No  one 
tries  to  teach  a  greyhound  to  retrieve  or  a  bulldog  to  set.  It 
is  not  worth  while;  a  born  setter  or  retriever  hardly  requires 
teaching.  “Bon  chat  chasse  de  race.”  Dr.  Greene  notes  on 
Cuvier’s  opinion  that  he  has  possessed  parrots  and  known  others 
that  seemed  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  certain  sounds.  Thus 
a  cockatoo  never  asked  for  potatoes  except  when  dinner  was 
on  the  table,  and  never  said,  “  Oh  !  you’re  a  beauty  ”  except  to  a 
child.  There  may  have  been  some  appropriateness  in  the  mind 
of  Dean  Stanley's  parrot  on  a  memorable  occasion.  While  the 
lamented  Dean  was  a  canon  at  Canterbury,  a  gentleman  who 
was  invited  to  breakfast  found  all  the  servants  assembled  in 
the  garden  gazing  up  at  a  laburnum  in  which  the  parrot  was 
at  large.  At  that  moment  the  canon  came  out.  The  parrot 
looked  down  at  him  and  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  exactly 
like  Stanley’s,  “  Let  us  pray  !  ”  He  was  captured  by  the  help  of 
a  fishing-rod.  Here  is  a  clear  example  to  prove  that  something  very 
like  a  thought  passed  through  his  mind.  The  servants  were  as¬ 
sembled  as  he  had  seen  them  assemble  for  morning  prayers.  They  were 
standing  as  they  stood  when  the  lesson  had  been  read,  and  they 
were  about  to  kneel ;  and  the  parrot  said  exactly  what  was  always 
said  under  such  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
these  examples  is  one  which  comes  to  us  from  a  private  bird- 
fancier.  A  Grey  parrot  was  stationed  in  a  nursery,  where  his 
greatest  delight  was  to  see  the  baby  bathed.  An  infantile  com- 

?laint  seized  the  child,  and  the  parrot  was  removed  to  the  kitchen. 

'here,  after  a  time,  he  set  up  a  terrible  cry.  “  The  baby  !  The 
dear  baby !  ”  All  the  family  rushed  down,  to  find  the  parrot, 
in  the  wildest  excitement,  watching  the  roasting  of  a  sucking- 
pig. 

Dr.  Greene  cannot  believe  that  a  parrot  is  possessed  of  wit  or  j 
irony.  Yet  it  seems  capable  of  a  retort.  Dr.  Russ  (p.  83)  tells 
of  a  Grey,  which  was  teased  by  a  fat  major,  whom  it  knew  well, 
to  climb  a  6tick.  “  Up  on  the  stick,  Polly ;  up  on  the  stick !  ” 
The  parrot  suddenly  “  laughed  loudly  and  said,  ‘  Up  with  you 
on  the  stick,  Major!’”  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  parrot  of 
Henry  IV.  which  fell  into  the  Thames  from  a  window  of  the 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  called  out  “A  crown  for  a  boat!” 
The  waterman  who  saved  it  claimed  a  crown  accordingly,  and  the 
parrot  was  asked  what  he  should  get.  “  Give  the  knave  a  groat !  ” 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  reply.  This  was  probably  a  Ring- 
necked  Parrakeet,  the  only  kind  known  in  England  at  that  time, 
the  popinjay  of  the  heralds.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
conversational  powers  of  this  pretty  little  bird,  which,  as  Dr.  Russ 
observes,  has  been  described  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  as 
far  back  as  Pliny.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  the  popinjay 
of  Henry  IV.  was  the  same  bird  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
wife  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor  Richard  II.  On  the  3rd 
October,  1398,  the  Pope's  legate  presented  the  youthful  Queen  at 
Windsor  with  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  and  a  parrot.  So  we  read. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  story. 
Dr.  IiuS3  mentions  that  one  of  these  Indian  birds  learned  “  a 
hundred  words  and,  indeed,  whole  speeches,”  and  that  at  the 
same  time  it  “  exhibited  great  cleverness  and  intelligence.”  This 
parrakeet  breeds  freely  in  captivity,  and  is  so  hardy  that  only 
the  abuse  of  the  gun  has  prevented  its  acclimatization  in  Surrey 
and  Norfolk.  The  Australian  parrakeets  do  not  show  much  lin¬ 
guistic  power  ;  but  it  is  good  news  that  the  most  lovely  of 
them  all,  the  Rose  Hill,  or  Rosella,  can  be  taught  to  talk,  ilolh 
Dr.  Russ  and  Dr.  Greene  give  coloured  pictures  of  this  exquisite 
little  bird,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  talking  powers  may  be  largely 
developed  by  cultivation.  It  is  frequently  bred  in  Germany, 


France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  here,  but  woidd  not  be  likely  to 
live  in  the  open  air  like  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  a  wild  young  parrot  to 
talk  are  sometimes  very  great.  Of  one  bird  we  hear  that  it  did 
not  learn  a  single  word  till  it  was  over  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
that  then  it  became  very  accomplished.  Dr.  Russ  advises  the 
teacher  to  make  use  of  only  one  key  for  singing  and  whistling, 
and  no  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind  should  be  done  in 
ordinary  talking,  at  least  at  first.  The  green  parrakeets  which 
talk  so  well  seldom  have  any  great  range  of  voice,  and,  whether 
they  learn  a  number  of  words  or  tunes,  do  not  very  clearly  imitate 
the  voice  of  their  teacher.  With  the  best  of  the  talking  parrots, 
the  Grey  and  the  Amazon,  it  is  different.  Moreover,  no  two  birds 
are  exactly  alike  in  temperament.  One  learns  with  difficulty,  but 
remembers  “  for  ever  and  aye.”  Another  picks  up  everything 
that  is  going  on,  and  remembers  nothing  more  than  a  few  days. 
This  is  the  parrot  which  says  the  it  propos  things.  His  voca¬ 
bulary  for  any  given  day  may  be  limited,  but  it  is  often  very 
amusing.  Some  few  learn  easily  and  also  remember  well.  So, 
too,  there  are  parrots  which  have  a  better  ear  for  music  than  for 
words,  and  some  which  will  whistle  and  sing  and  not  speak. 
The  trainer  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  bring  out  whatever  the 
parrot  has  in  him,  and  to  cultivate  the  bird’s  capabilities  instead  of 
trying  to  force  him  into  a  certain  groove.  Also  the  be3t  accli¬ 
matized  parrot  is  easily  upset  by  a  change  of  food,  of  attendance, 
but  especially  of  surroundings.  He  becomes  excited  sometimes, 
sometimes  depressed,  when  he  sees  only  strangers  about  him. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  utter  a  word  for  weeks,  nay  even  for  years. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  prizes  at  bird  shows  to 
the  best  speakers.  A  loquacious,  bold  bird  will  win  when  the 
sensitive,  highly-gifted,  and  well-taught  parrot  will  not  speak  at 
all.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  trainer  should  from 
the  first  accustom  his  pupil  to  the  society  of  strangers.  Some  pro¬ 
fessional  trainers  and  dealers  put  the  parrot  into  a  covered  cage 
during  his  lesson,  so  that  his  attention  may  not  be  diverted,  but 
this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  If  a  talker  is  ever  so  well  taught,  what 
is  the  use  of  it  if  he  will  not  talk  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  hear 
him  ?  Dr.  Russ  judiciously  advises  that  a  young  and  untaught  bird 
should  be  placed  beside  one  which  is  tame  and  talks  well.  He 
tells  a  curious  story  of  a  Grey  which  taught  a  young  Amazon. 
When  the  pupil  did  not  learn  his  words  correctly,  the  Grey 
would  say,  “  Blockhead,”  and  turn  away  contemptuously.  Yet  Cuvier 
thought  there  was  no  intelligence  and  no  power  of  transmitting  its 
accomplishments  in  the  mind  of  the  parrot.  Eventually  the  Grey 
and  the  Amazon  were  able  to  converse.  Rosa,  the  Grey,  would 
say,  “  Have  you  any  money  ?  ”  to  which  Coco  would  reply, 
“  No,”  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  Rosa  would  give  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Coco  would  ejaculate,  “  Long  life  to  him  !  ”  Two 
parrots  in  Germany  showed  the  most  different  dispositions,  yet 
both  eventually  came  to  be  excellent  talkers.  One  could  not  even 
repeat  its  own  name  till  it  had  been  eight  months  with  its  owner, 
and  then  it  learned  something  new  every  day,  called  everything 
by  its  name,  could  distinguish  between  the  blackcap,  the  black¬ 
bird,  the  canary,  and  a  parrakeet.  It  repeated  verses,  and  if  it 
made  a  mistake  it  said,  angrily,  “  You  are  no  good,”  but  if  it 
went  on  without  an  error  it  praised  itself.  Genius  like  this  was 
worth  waiting  eight  months  for  ;  but  another  bird  began  to  talk 
the  day  it  arrived,  and  when  it  saw  breakfast  said  “  Bake  cakes,” 
and  “  Give  some  to  the  parrot.”  In  a  short  time  it  could  say  or 
sing  almost  everything.  A  third  parrot  is  described  which  talks 
but  little,  though  it  has  other  accomplishments,  and  is  delighted 
at  being  dressed  up  as  a  doll  and  laid  in  a  cradle.  Dr.  Greene 
also  describes,  at  first  or  second-hand,  some  very  clever  parrots, 
chiefly  Greys.  It  is  often  said  that  when  an  Amazon  talks  well  he 
talks  better  than  the  Grey,  but  the  Grey  almost  always  talks  at 
least  a  little.  One  Grey  is  related  to  have  mourned  for  his 
mistress  when  she  died.  “It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to 
take  food,  and  to  keep  him  alive.  Often,  too,  he  would  re-waken 
the  grief  of  the  mourners  by  asking  them,  ‘  But  where  is  the 
lady,  then  ? 


JOSEPH  IIAYDN.* 

IT  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  anything  new  about  Haydn  is 
to  be  found  in  Miss  Townsend's  contribution  to  the  series  of 
booklets  edited  by  Mr.  Francis  llueffer.  The  Haydn  literature  is 
undoubtedly  voluminous,  extending — according  to  Herr  0.  F. 
Pohl,  of  Vienna,  the  great  authority  on  the  subject — to  some 
iive-and- thirty  books  and  pamphlets,  but  in  this  age  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  when  not  only  the  arts  but  the  sciences  are  presented  to  us 
in  lozenge  form,  to  be  easily  handled  and  expeditiously  con¬ 
sumed,  this  little  work  will  be  found  to  bo  very  acceptable  and  to 
contain  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  composer’s  life,  told  in  an 
attractive  and  sympathetic  manner.  Unlike  others  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  series,  Miss  Townsend  lias  not  devoted  much 
space  to  the  analysis  of  the  composer’s  works,  nor  does  she 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  his  method,  but  confines 
herself  to  the  simple  story  of  his  life,  which,  though  not  par¬ 
ticularly  eventful,  is  nevertheless  full  of  interest,  with  the  result 
that  she  has  produced  an  eminently  readable  nnd  pleasant  book 
for  the  general  reader.  The  life  of  Haydn,  as  we  have  said,  was 
not  very  eventful — except,  perhaps,  in  his  eaily  years.  From  the 
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time  that  be  left  his  father's  house  at  Rohrau,  in  Lower  Austria, 
to  the  time  when  he  became  Capellmeister  to  Count  Morzin,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  life  of  bitter  experiences  and  brave  endeavour  to 
stem  the  tide  of  adversity  ;  but  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unfortunate  episode  of  his  marriage  to  his  shrewish  wife,  its 
course  was  even  almost  to  dulness,  until  the  death  of  1  nnce 
Nicolaus  Esterhazy,  iu  1790,  freed  him  from  what  we  had  almost 
called  his  bondage.  Any  other  artist,  conscious  as  Havdn  was  of 
the  genius  he  possessed,  would  either  have  languished  in  his  con- 
finement  and  have  become  disgusted  with  the  hackwork  which 
was  required  of  him,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  have  incontinently" 
thrown  up  his  post  and  preferred  a  life  of  freedom,  even  if  it  were 
accompanied  by  poverty.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  his 
character,  however,  was  his  loyalty  to  his  patron,  in  spite  of 
the  dreary  drudgery  which  he  was  expected  to  perform  under 
circumstances  which  at  least  were  not  advantageous  to  the  tree 
development  of  his  marvellous  faculties.  “  Our  indignation  is 
roused,”  says  Miss  Townsend,  “  at  finding  a  great  artist  placed  in 
the  position  of  an  upper  servant,  and  required  to  perform  duties 
almost  menial  in  their  nature ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  obligation  to  continued  and  varied  productive 
efforts,  and  the  freedom  from  all  immediate  care  and  distraction, 
were  calculated  to  foster  his  industry  and  encourage  him  to  efforts 
which  were  sure  to  be  appreciated.”  The  conclusions  here  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  we  thiuk,  do  not  follow  from  Haydns  position 
as  Capellmeister  to  I’rince  Esterhazy  ;  _  for,  judging  from  his 
previous  life,  he  required  absolutely  no  inducement,  to  industry, 
since  that  was  perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  his  character ; 
while  it  is  equally  certain  that,  with  the  exception  ot  his  quar¬ 
tets,  nearly  all  his  greatest  works  were  composed  after  his  eman¬ 
cipation  from  slavery  at  the  malarious  palace  of  Esterhaz.  Tor 
example,  the  twelve  Symphonies  written  for  Mr. .  Salomon's 
concerts,  and  The  Creation,  to  mention  some  of  his  greatest 
e Sorts,  were  all  produced  after  1790,  the  year  of  his  release. 
What  might  have  been  accomplished  by  him  in  operatic  work  it 
he  had  been  free  to  visit  Italy— a  project  which  he  had  long 
dearly  cherished— it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fetters  ot  the  Capell- 
meistership  at  Esterhaz  has  deprived  the  world  of  many  a  master¬ 
piece  in  the  realm  of  opera.  That  the  Esterhazys  were  kind,  and 
even  indulgent,  masters  is  doubtless  true;  but  that  one,  and  that 
the  one  Haydn  served  longest  under,  was  exacting  is  also  true  ; 
but  of  this  and  of  the  many  petty  annoyances  and  discomforts 
attendant  on  his  bauishment  to  Esterhaz  we  shall  never  know  the 
whole  truth,  for  Haydn  was  far  too  loyal  to  complain  of  his  patron 
even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Farewell  ”  Symphony  may  serve  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  master  and  his  servants.  Disgusted  at  their  continued  exile  at 
Esterhaz,  a  gorgeous  palace  built  on  the  borders  of  a  swamp,  the 
members  of  the  Capelle,  driven  almost  to  revolt,  petitioned  Haydn 
to  request  the  Prince  to  release  them  for  a  short  time  to  visit  their 
wives  and  families.  After  considering  how,  “  without  running  the 
risk  of  the  Prince’s  displeasure,”  this  was  to  be  accomplished, 
Havdn  hit  upon  the  device,  which  has  often  since  been  witnessed 
bv  English  audiences,  of  presenting  a  symphony  before  the  Prince, 
which  runs  its  course  up  to  the  middle  of  the  finale,  when  at  hist 
two  and  then  other  of  the  performers  put  up  their  instruments,  as 
if  wearied  of  the  work,  blow  out  their  candles,  and  retire  until 
the  conductor  and  the  first  violin  alone  remain,  when  the  latter 
follows  the  example  already  set  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  necessarily  ends.  The  humour  of  the  idea  is  excellent,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  was  completely  success! ul  in  its  object,  but  the 
story  discloses  a  relationship  between  the  Capellmeister  and  his 
patron  which  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  Haydn  that,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  he 
accomplished  so  much  for  his  art.  The  claim  that  he  is  the  father 
of  the  quartet  and  the  symphony  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  one,  lor 
he  first  raised  them  to  the  high  position  in  instrumental  music 
which  Mozart  in  Haydn's  lifetime  advanced,  and  Beethoven  after 
him  furthered  to  the  highest  development.  In  this  particular 
branch  he  especially  excels,  and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  it 
almost  to  perfection,  while  of  his  music  for  the  Church— of  which 
he  wrote  an  astonishing  amount— it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces,  conspicuous  for  richness  ot 
invention  and  devotional  feeling,  but  iu  opera  for  reasons  we 
have  already  referred  to— he  did  not  rise  to  that  eminence  that 
min-ht  have  been  expected  of  him.  His  oratorios  we  all  know,  one 
of  °which  has  attained  a  popularity  in  this  country  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Messiah. 

Ilavdu's  character  was  one  of  great  beauty.  He  was  so  devout 
that  he  generally  commenced  his  work  with  prayer,  and  on  com¬ 
pletion  signed  it  with  some  such  expression  as  “  Bans  Deo  et  B. 
V.  Mm.  et  omnibus  sanctis.”  llis  generosity  to  all  who  applied  to 
him  in  distress  was,  considering  his  limited  means,  large-hearted, 
and  his  modesty,  notwithstanding  that  he  often  declared  he  knew 
what  was  “  in  him,”  was  remarkable.  Incapable  of  envy,  he  always 
acknowledged  true  genius  wherever  he  found  it,  and  his  temper, 
which  must  have  often  been  sorely  tried,  was  always  equable  and 
conciliating.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  ot 
his  life  we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  little  work  which  Miss 
Townsend  has  just  published. 


A  LADY’S  RIDE  ACROSS  SPANISH  HONDURAS.* 

DR.  POPE,  who  called  himself  agent  of  the  Honduras  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  though  his  claim  to  either 
title  seems  to  be  doubtful,  wrote  to  the  lady  who  calls  herself 
Maria  Soltera  (Mary  the  spinster),  to  say  that  if  she  would  go 
out  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  she  would  find  a  delightful  climate,  she 
would  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  for  the  children  of  European 
colonists,  and  would  be  given  a  plantation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  Mis3  Soltera  was  the  daughter  and  sister  of  British 
soldiers,  and  possessed  the  high  courage  of  her  race.  She  had  been  a 
governess  in  Fiji,  and  thought  lightly  of  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  out-of-the-way  journeys  and  voyages.  There  were  two  routes  open 
to  her.  She  might  steam  from  San  Francisco,  her  starting-point 
to  Panama,  and  from  the  Atlantic  side  enter  Spanish  Honduras  ; 
or  she  might  sail  to  Amapala,  and  from  thence  take  a  mule-back 
ride  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the  place  where  she 
hoped  to  make  a  happy  home.  She  chose  the  latter  and  more 
adventurous  route,  partly  because  it  was  the  more  economical,  and 
partly  because  she  dreaded  exposing  herself  to  the  risk  of  being 
laid  up  with  Panama  fever.  This  book  is  a  very  well-written  and 
lively  record  of  her  journey.  She  suffered  plenty  of  inconvenience 
from  swindling  muleteers,  dirty  quarters,  restive  or  lazy  animals, 
mosquitos,  and  scarcity  of  food.  She  had  a  frightfully  narrow 
escape  from  drowning  when  she  persisted  in  crossing  the  San  Juan 
river.  Ouce,  as  she  was  riding  by  a  clump  of  trees,  “  a  dark  mass, 
preceded  by  a  rush,  fell  on  Luisa  s  neck.”  Luisa  was  her  mule. 
The  dark  mass  was  a  coyote.  The  brave  lady  tired  her  revolver, 
and  the  beast  fell. 

Of  Acapulco,  with  its  wonderful  flowers  and  its  beautiful  women, 
Miss  Soltera  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  which  no  one  who  has  spent 
a  day  or  two  in  that  most  picturesque  and  foreign  of  Spanish- 
American  towns  will  deem  exaggerated.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  one  of  her  fellow-travellers,  thought  the  beauty 
of  the  Mexican  ladies  overpraised.  “  One  American  girl,”  he 
said,  “is  worth  a  hundred  of  them.”  Whereupon  another  of  the 
party  remarked,  “  The  Americans  certainly  have  their  pretty 
women  like  other  nations;  but,  good  Lord!  they  have  voices  like 
peacocks.  That  excellent  thing  in  woman,  ‘  the  soft  low  voice,’  is 
utterly  unknown  in  America.  The  children  in  the  schools  are 
taught  to  pitch  their  voices  in  a  high  key.  It  is  part  of  their 
education.  One  can  forgive  a  little  of  the  peacock  in  a  pretty 
woman,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  plain  ones,  it  makes  one  shiver 
whenever  they  open  their  mouths.” 

If  the  writer  can  chronicle  with  a  light  heart  and  a  flowing  pen 
the  oddities  and  the  idiosyncrasies  and  the  lively  prattle  of  herself 
and  her  shipmates,  while  she  is  still  surrounded  by  civilized  people 
and  belongings,  she  is  equally  cheerful  with  the  uncouth  mule¬ 
teers  and  half-Indian  natives,  who  soon  become  her  sole  com¬ 
panions.  It  is  sad  to  learn  that,  ,when  the  intrepid  traveller 
reached  her  destination,  she  found  not  one  of  Dr.  Pope's  promises 
fulfilled.  The  fellow  was  a  drunken  swindler,  in  disgrace  with 
his  Bishop,  and  strongly  suspected  of  not  being  a  priest  or  even 
a  Roman  Catholic  at  all.  Her  painful,  wearisome,  and  some¬ 
times  dangerous  journeyings  had  been  all  in  vain.  She  had 
spent  her  money  instead  of  gaining  any,  and  there  was  no  course 
open  to  her  but  to  return  home.  But  misfortune  could  not  break 
her  brave  spirit  or  sour  her  kindly  temper.  “  I  have  come  home,  ’ 
she  writes  in  the  closing  sentence  of  this  pleasant  volume,  “poorer, 
God  help  me  !  but  wiser  and  happy.  The  law  of  kindness  has 
turned  what  was  bitter  into  sweet. ‘  To  this  law  I  appeal,  should 
<  Soltera  ’be  fortunate  enough  to  find  readers  of  her  account  of  her 
ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.”  If  courage,  good  temper,  and  a 
wide  charity  are  still  counted  virtues,  of  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  living  example,  Maria  Soltera  should  have  many  readers. 
But  be  thev  few  or  many,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  we  should 
fancy,  who  will  not  wish  her  a  kindly  and  grateful  “  God  speed,” 
whether  she  tries  her  fortune  again  in  some  tropical  Ultima  Thule 
or  finds  it  nearer  home.  There  are  many  shrewd  and  wise  re¬ 
marks  in  this  book.  "\\  e  have  only  space  to  condense  a  few  of 
the  author’s  observations  on  the  emigration  of  gentlefolk.  They 
should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  sent  to  all  parents  and 
guardians  who  are  over-ready  to  send  their  wards  and  children  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world. 

When  a  youngster  is  extravagant  or  a  little  wild,  “  there  is, 
savs  our  author,  “  always  some  fool  at  hand  to  suggest  his 
being  sent  out  to  the  Colonies.”  Paterfamilias  will  not  consent 
to  the  lad  undertaking  any  manual  labour.  “  Dick  has  a  good 
education.  He  must  go  out  as  a  gentleman.”  He  is  sent,  say,  to 
Sydney, 

with  a  verv  small  sum,  and  most  of  this  is  already  spent  for  e\ci}day 
wants,  lie  would  go  into  the  bush  now,  but  he  cauuot  command  the  rail¬ 
way  fare.  His  family  in  many  cases  do  not  find  him  one  shilling  to  enable 
him  to  exist  until  work  is  found.  They  expect  that  he  will  get  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  merchant’s  ollice  as  soon  as  he  lands,  therefore,  provision  lor  a 
month  in  advance  is  seldom  thought  ot.  Aud  so  the  family  aie  aggueved 
wdien  they  hear  that  he  is  hauling  coals  on  a  wharf  or  driving  cattle  at 
Tumberumba.  And  ah  !  how  often  comes  the  news  that  lie  is  d^ing  in 
hospital,  dependent  upon  the  benevolence  of  a  citizen  and  a  sister  of  mercy, 
or  that,  in  despair  of  liuding  employment,  he  has  disappeared,  no  one 
knowrs  w’liither. 


*  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras. 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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OUR  GRANDMOTHERS’  GOWNS.* 

"  RS.  HUNT  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  dainty  little 
-  volume.  Taking  the  French  Revolution  as  a  starting-point, 
she  describes  the  fashions  which  prevailed  here  and  in  France  down 
to  1827,  and  her  notes  are  well  supplemented  by  Mr.  Halkett's 
illustrations,  one  of  which  represents  a  beau  of  the  period  of  the 
Regency,  while  the  rest  represent  female  costumes.  We  can 
well  believe  that  Brummel  and  his  friends  looked  just  like  the 
gentleman  in  the  frontispiece.  Mrs.  Hunt  describes  him  thus 
“  superfine  corbea u-colour  coat,  with  covered  buttons ;  white 
marcella  waistcoat,  single-breasted  ;  light  sage  green  or  cream- 
colour  kerseymere  breeches  ;  also  those  of  black  Florentine  silk  are 
very  fashionable  in  this  style  of  dress.  Dark  blue  coats  with  plain 
»ilt  buttons  are  likewise  considered  fashionable.  The  cravat  is 
still  worn  high  and  full.”  This  is  dated  April  1S10.  The 
pictures  of  ladies,  twenty-three  in  number,  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically.  The  first  shows  a  young  damsel  at  a  piano,  dated  October 
1798.  She  has  on  a  Fatima’  robe  of  blue  muslin,  trimmed  with 
white  lace  and  sleeves  fastened  with  white  buttons,  and  a  turban 
of  blue  muslin  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Some  high-waisted, 
semi-classical  figures  follow,  and  then  we  have  “  Spring  fashions 
for  June  1806,”  taken  from  walking  dresses  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  In  that  year,  says  Mrs.  Hunt,  it  became  fashionable  to 
wear  full  dress  earlv  in  the  morning.  Backs  were  low  and 
shoulders  exposed,  and  striped  blue  and  white  kid  shoes  were 
worn.  Ball  dresses  were  short,  and  a  gentleman  could  tell 
whether  a  lady  intended  to  dance  or  not  by  the  length  of  her 
skirt.  These  dresses  were  always  of  crape,  either  white  or  rose- 
coloured.  A  little  later  we  come  to  the  Conversation  Bonnet.  It 
was  “a  modified  coal-scuttle.”  There  was  a  further  development 
known  as  the  Conversation  Cottage  Bonnet.  In  1807  muslin 
dresses  were  worn  very  transparent,  and  the  petticoat  so  short  as 
to  exhibit  the  ankle  through  it.  Flowers  and  bows  of  ribbon 
were  placed  so  as  almost  to  conceal  one  eye.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  a  lady's  walking  dress  was  low  in  front,  more  so  even 
than  is  usual  now  in  the  evening.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets  were 
in  1808  only  used  in  walking  or  morning  dress.  In  a  carriage  or 
for  the  evening  parade  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  hair  was  worn 
with  flowers  and  jewelry.  They  carried  “  ridicules,”  as  Mrs.  Hunt 
spells  the  word.  “  A  ridicule  contained  the  handkerchief,  fan,  card- 
money,  and  essence-bottle.  They  were  made  of  figured  sarsenet,  plain 
satin,  or  silver  tissue,  with  strings  and  tassels  to  match.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  pelisse  or 
wrap.”  Waists  were  beginning  to  get  long  in  1815;  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  the  following  year  brought 
the  Coburg  hat  into  fashion.  The  Princess's  wedding  dress  was 
of  silver  lama  on  net,  over  a  silver  tissue  slip  embroidered  at  the 
bottom  with  silver  lama  in  shells  and  flowers.  Her  mantle  was 
silver  tissue  lined  with  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  embroidery- 
like  that  on  the  dress.  In  1818  enormous  hats  were  the  fashion, 
and  monstrous  coal-scuttle  bonnets.  Heine  describes  a  lady  at  the 
Porte  St.-Martin  who  wore  a  bonnet  of  pink  gauze  so  large  that  it 
filled  up  the  whole  view  of  the  stage.  The  last  dress  represented 
is  of  striped  red  and  green  silk,  confined  at  the  waist  byT  a  satin 
band  fastened  with  a  gold  snap.  Chinchilla  fur  adorns  the 
shoulders  and  surrounds  the  throat.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  a 
double  row  of  large  curls.  There  is  a  chinchilla  muff,  and  the 
boots  are  of  slate-coloured  morocco.  This  was  in  1827,  when,  as 
Mrs.  Hunt  informs  us,  the  hair  behind  was  allowed  to  fall  in  luxu¬ 
riant  ringlets  on  the  neck. 

The  book  is  very  prettily  got  up,  being  covered  with  cotton 
print  in  an  old-fashioned  pattern,  such  as  our  grandmothers  may 
well  have  worn.  The  letterpress  is  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper,  so  that  any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  fashion 
prints  may  paste  them  in  chronologically,  for  which  purpose,  too, 
the  volume  is  tied  with  strings.  The  illustrations  are  hand- 
coloured,  and  several  of  them  are  extremely  pretty.  Altogether, 
this  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  the  season. 


THREE  NOVELS.f 

TpAST  AND  LOOSE  is  an  English  novel,  adapted  from  the 
-*•  French  school  of  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  imitation.  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  must  be  pretty 
much  at  home  in  prisons,  with  policemen  and  habitual  criminals. 
We  miss  something  of  the  audacious  handling  of  improbabilities 
and  extravagances  which  long  practice  has  made  second  nature 
with  the  French  novelist.  In  place  of  being  swept  along  on  the 
swift  current  of  sensation,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  alternately 
intoxicating  and  enervating,  we  are  occasionally  given  time  to 
breathe  and  recollect  ourselves,  so  that  we  must  be  charmed  anew 
into  the  vein  of  easy  credulity.  In  other  words,  Major  Griffiths 
labours  somewhat  too  conscientiously  to  make  intelligible  to  the 
sound  sense  of  the  average  British  juryman  complications  which 
belong  purely  to  the  realms  of  romance.  But,  though  searching 

*  Ojir  Grandmothers'  Gowns.  By  Sire.  Alfred  W.  Hunt.  With  Twenty- 
four  hand-coloured  Illustrations,  drawn  by  George  R.  llalkctt.  London: 

Field  &  Tuer. 

t  Fast  and  Loose.  By  Arthur  Griffiths.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

1884. 

Between  the  Acts.  By  C.  II.  D.  Stocker.  London  :  Benllev  &  Son. 

1884. 

This  Year,  Next  Year ,  Sometime,  Never.  By  I’uck.  London :  Field  & 

Tuer.  1884. 


judicial  criticism  might  pick  holes  in  his  tale,  the  plot,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  good  and  a  clever  plot,  on  which  a  deal  of  painstaking 
ingenuity  has  been  expended.  The  novel  begins  with  the  sensa¬ 
tional  bank  robbery  to  which  MM.  Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey  have 
accustomed  us.  A  packet  of  Portuguese  bonds  has  been  abstracted 
from  the  strong-room,  and  suspicion  can  only  primarily  rest  on  one 
of  two  persons,  seeing  that  they  are  the  sole  possessors  of  the  two 
keys.  One  of  the  individuals  being  the  principal  and  the  acting 
partner  in  the  wealthy  firm  of  Dandy,  Waldo,  &  Co.,  he  virtually 
stands  acquitted  of  having  robbed  himself.  So  suspicion  neces¬ 
sarily  rests  upon  Mr.  Surtees,  the  manager,  though,  as  may  be 
supposed,  unimpeachable  antecedents  plead  eloquently  for  him. 
Necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  indirect  evidences  of  his  guilt 
begin  to  accummulate  around  him  from  the  hour  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  Necessarily,  too,  his  manner  is  against  him.  The 
partners  highly  respect  Mr.  Surtees,  and  call  in  the  services  of  a 
detective  with  reluctance.  For  every  reason,  and  even  more  for 
the  sake  of  Major  Griffiths  than  of  Mr.  Surtees,  they  would  have- 
done  better  not  to  consult  Mr.  Faske.  We  have  never  had  a 
high  opinion  of  our  secret  police  service,  but  that  eminent  British 
detective  is  abnormally  below  the  mark.  He  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  Tabaret ;  and  all  he  has  in  common  with  the  pene¬ 
trating  genius  of  Lecoq  is  a  habit  of  consulting  his  shoe-string 
where  Lecoq  looked  into  his  bon-bon  box.  En  revanche,  he 
has  a  trick  of  stumbling  upon  mares’  nests,  and  following  up 
false  trails  with  fervent  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Surtees  is  guilty ;  and  shows  quite 
exceptional  ingenuity  in  squaring  all  indications  to  suit  his 
preconceived  theory.  He  comes  across  the  actual  culprit  in  the 
very  first  chapter  of  the  story,  and  while  carrying  himself  in  an. 
almost  brutally  high-handed  fashion,  misses  the  significance  of 
evidence  within  reach  of  his  hand.  In  fact,  Faske  goes  about  his 
diplomacy  in  such  a  manner  that  any  gentleman  tolerably  easy  in 
his  conscience  must  infallibly  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  room. 
But  there  is  an  amateur  detective  who  outshines  this  professional, 
and  whose  adventures  and  researches  we  follow  with  great 
sympathy  and  interest.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  has  passed — only  modern  chivalry  has  newfangled  ways 
of  displaying  itself.  Sir  Richard  Daunt  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  about  town — quick-witted,  agreeable,  wealthy,  and  generous. 
He  has  a  mania  for  getting  to  the  bottom  of  his  neighbours’ 
secrets ;  but  then  he  is  known  to  keep  them  as  safe  as  any  father 
confessor.  He  snatches  at  them  as  the  magpies  and  the  jackdawssteal 
spoons — from  temperament  rather  than  for  any  actual  purpose.  A 
confirmed  bachelor,  and  singularly  eligible  parti,  who  had  passed 
the  ordeal  of  all  manner  of  feminine  wiles  and  seductions,  we  should 
have  said  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  fall  precipitately 
in  love  with  indigence  and  misfortune.  But  the  firmest  of  us  can¬ 
not  avoid  our  fate,  and  “  Dick  Daunt  ”  is  hopelessly  bewitched 
and  entangled  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  suspected  bank 
manager.  The  witchery  is  unintentional  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Surtees,  who  is  as  generous  and  at  least  as  disinterested  as  he. 
She  says  nothing  of  the  heart  that  may  have  gone  out  of  her  own 
keeping,  but  she  tells  her  admirer  very  distinctly  that  she  will 
never  dispose  of  her  hand  till  the  good  name  of  her  father  is 
cleared.  With  such  a  prize  before  him,  the  modern  knight-errant 
devotes  all  his  energies  to  his  difficult  and  self-imposed  task.  Not 
only  is  “  his  work  cut  for  him,”  but  there  is  severe  pressure  put 
upon  him  to  get  through  with  it,  independently  of  his  anxiety  to 
claim  his  reward.  Surtees  has  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced, 
and  is  working  out  his  sentence  of  hard  labour  at  Chatham,  where 
the  irons  are  undoubtedly  entering  into  his  soul.  Naturally,  in 
the  course  of  Sir  Richard's  investigations,  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  instruments  of  evil  who  have  brought  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Cashier  to  this  melancholy  pass.  The  chief  of  these  is 
a  certain  Marquis  de  Ojo  Verde,  with  a  half  dozen  of  other 
aliases  besides,  an  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard,  as  it 
suits  him.  This  cosmopolitan  rascal  and  accomplished  linguist  is 
in  M.  du  Boisgobey 's  very  best  style.  Except  that  his  lies  or  social 
fictions  are  somewhat  too  transparent,  and  that  he  stands  perpe¬ 
tually  on  the  verge  of  detection  had  polite  cross-examinations 
been  pushed  home,  he  is  a  clever  enough  specimeu  of  the  finished 
knave,  as  ready  in  resource  as  he  is  reckless  in  his  audacity.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  poor  Fasko  is  a  baby  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis,  and  that  even  Daunt  would  have  had  the  worse  with  him 
in  any  single-handed  game.  But  the  shrewdest  adventurer  cannot 
control  the  complications  of  finance  when  assets  that  have  been, 
abstracted  by  means  of  false  balance-sheets  have  been  squandered 
or  locked  away  beyond  power  of  recovery.  The  Marquis’s  puppet 
and  partner  in  crime  has  become  also  a  partner  in  Dandy’s  bank; 
and  a  run  on  the  bank  coming  simultaneously  with  the  locking  up 
of  the  Mnrqui9,  precipitates  revelations  that  might  have  been  inde¬ 
finitely  delayed.  The  innocent  man  is  justified,  the  guilty  one 
condemned,  and  with  the  vindication  of  right  and  the  revenging  of 
wrongs  Sir  Richard  is  united  to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Between  the  Acts  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  theatrical,  but" 
so  far  it  is  true  to  its  title  that  it  recalls  the  confusion  in  a 
theatre  between  the  acts,  when  the  audienco  is  in  promiscuous 
movement.  There  is  little  method  in  the  story;  the  author  seems 
to  lack  the  power  of  nrtistic  construction,  -which  may  nevertheless 
come  with  greater  care  and  longer  practice.  For  thore  are 
evidences  of  unmistakable  talent  in  the  book,  and  of  capabilities 
that  are  especially  welcome  in  the  writers  who  volunteer  to 
entertain  us.  He  or  she — for  we  can  only  guess  at  the  writer’s 
sex — can  imagine  striking  situations  and  use  them  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  dexterity.  But,  above  all,  he  has  a  very  genuine  sense 
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of  humour,  and,  indeed,  the  humour  is  so  generally  diffused 
through  the  chapters  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  it  by  brief  quotations.  The  main  notion  of  the  novel  has 
been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Miss  Broughton  and  the  ladies  who 
have  imitated  her.  We  have  a  large  family  left  very  much  to 
their  own  devices,  who  come  up  like  wild-flowers,  or  'rather  line 
weeds.  The  Worsleys  are,  in  fact,  a  household  of  Canadian  or 
Australasian  squatters,  set  down  in  the  civilized  rural  society  ot 
an  English  county.  Well  born  and  extremely  well  connected, 
they  set  all  the  ordinary  convenances  at  defiance ;  and,  actuated 
"bv  rough  conceptions  of  duty,  rise  superior  to  the  petty  mortifi- 
cations'tliat  to  most  people  in  their  position  would  be  intolerable. 
The  author  in  imagining  such  a  situation  almost  abuses  the  license 
of  fiction ;  each  member  of  the  family,  down  to  the  smallest  of 
the  children,  is  either  fantastically  original  or  incredibly  pre¬ 
cocious  ;  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  extremely  amusing.  W  e 
said  they  reminded  us  in  some  ways  of  colonial  squatters  :  and 
in  other  respects  their  habits  have  much  in  common  with  those 
of  the  embarrassed  West-Irish  gentleman  of  the  last  centurj . 
Desperately  hard  up,  they  owe  money  everywhere.  They  keep 
the  doors  shut  and  barred  against  troublesome  creditors;  and, 
bein"  very  naturally  behindhand  with  the  rent,  on  one  occasion 
when  they  expect  a  visit  from  the  landlord  the  young  ladies  set  a 
younger  brother  to  slip  savage  dogs  on  the  obtrusive  old  gentle¬ 
man.”  It  is  the  old  gentleman’s  sou,  by  the  way,  who  comes  in 
his  place ;  and  the  young  man  is  so  little  put  out  by  his  rough 
reception  that  he  straightway  falls  in  love  with  one  ol  the 
maidens  of  the  garrison.  Yet  in  slipping  the  dogs  we  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Miss  Worsleys  were  actuated  by  the 
sense  of  duty  to  which  we  have  referred. .  Strong  filial  piety 
constrained  them  to  make  the  best  of  things  in  the  absence  ot  the 
father  who  had  left  the  management  with  them.  \\  hen  they  could 
not  pay,  they  put  off  the  evil  day  by  all  means,  lawful  or  other¬ 
wise.  Never  sparing  themselves,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
considerate  of  others.  Mr.  Worsley  is  an  artist .  of  genius,,  and 
with  self-esteem  which  is  so  great  that  he  is  either  dissatisfied 
with  his  best  works  or  doubts  whether  any  purchaser  is  worthy 
of  them.  This,  together  with  his  artistic  tastes  and  occasional 
pieces  of  extravagance,  explains  the  perpetual  pecuniary  pressure 
in  his  countrv  residence.  With  all  his  follies,  he  works  hard,  it 
fruitlessly,  and  that  habit  of  bard  work  has  been  inherited  by  his 
daughters.  The  fascinating  Ella  and  Janet,  who  is  also  attractive, 
never  spare  themselves.  They  try  to  fatten  poultry  for  the  markets 
and  fail ;  they  labour  assiduously 'in  a  garden  which  is  ravaged  by 
the  fowls  and  the  cattle;  finally,  and  when  driven  to  the  wall,  as 
a  last  resource,  they  dismiss  the  last  of  their  servants  and  become 
maids-of-all-work  themselves.  Considering  that  they  have  to  attend 
to  a  school-room  and  a  nursery  full  of  children  to  boot,  the  whole 
story  is  glaringly  extravagant ;  their  bodily  powers  must  have  been 
unequal  to  a  third  of  the  labour  allotted  to  them.  But  we  are 
carried  along  as  in  the  fun  of  a  pantomime;  and  we  laugh  and 
not  infrequently  sympathize,  if  we  can  never  actually  believe. 
There  is  a  succession  of  comical  scenes,  with  ludicrous  descriptions 
of  domestic  misadventures.  There  is  a  capital  story  of  how.Miss 
Janet  speculated  in  a  flock  of  young  geese  which  were  consigned 
to  her  per  carrier,  duly  packed  in  hampers  ;  how  the  birds  that  were 
to  make  her  fortune  nearly  broke  her  heart,  when  they  declined  to 
put  on  flesh  upon  any  terms,  as  indeed  they  had  been  kept  on  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Then  we  have  a  most  sensational  account  ol 
how  the  Miss  Worsleys  determined  to  do  the .  family  washing  at 
home;  and,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  details,  we  suspect,  on 
second  thoughts,  that  “  C.  II.  D.  Stocker  ”  must  surely  be  a  woman. 
All  the  clothes  are  thrust  into  an  enormous  copper,  with  due  ad¬ 
mixture  of  “  blue  ”  and  other  domestic  chemicals ;  and  the  result 
is  an  expenditure,  through  shrinkage  of  woollens,  &c.,  which  would 
have  covered  the  laundress’s  bills  for  months.  But  the  author, 
though  always  stretching  probabilities,  shows  decided  cleverness 
in  depicting  the  double  side  of  the  family  character.  I  he  gills 
demean  themselves,  as  some  people  might  think,,  by  undertaking 
the  roughest  household  work.  The  refinements  ot  life  are  neces¬ 
sarily  neglected ;  the  affectionate  amenities  of  speech  are  not  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Worsley  family,  such  friendly  epithets  as  “beast,’ 
«  fool,”  &c.,  being  freely  bandied  about  among  them.  But  these 
•  airy  missiles  do  not  hurt,  and  are  taken  for  what  they  mean.  All 
the  Worsleys  are  devotedly  attached  to  each  other  .;  and  it  is  a 
happy  touch  that  the  arrival  of  each  new  baby  is  feted  with 
genuine  delight  in  the  sorely  overburdened  establishment..  More 
than  that,  the  author  manages  to  persuade  us  that  the  girls  are 
essentially  refined  with  it  all,  that  they  are  really  ladies,  and  that 
with  a  very  little  rubbing  up  Ella,  at  least,  might  grace  any  society. 
This  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  explained  by  their  inheriting  refine¬ 
ment  from  their  msthetic  father,  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  sordid 
cares,  and  brings  light,  if  not  sweetness,  with  him  on  his  rare 
visits.  For  Mr.  Worsley  himself  is  inconsistent  as  any  of  them  ; 
loving  and  nevertheless  tyrannical  when  at  home,  he  is  good- 
natured  and  almost  sublime  in  bis  unconscious  selfishness.  He 
will  <uve  his  pretty  daughter  costly  jewelry  or  an  extravagant 
dress, '"while  he  ought  to  know  that  that  morning  she  may  have 
been  scrubbing  the  kettles  or  carrying  pails  of  hogwash  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  pigsty.  So,  having  been  led  from  surprise  to  sur¬ 
prise,  till  at  last  we  are  half-habituated  to  these  domestic  sensa¬ 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  matter  of  great  astonishment,  that  both 
the  young  ladies  should  make  brilliant  matches.  Janets  maniage 
is  brought  about  naturally  enough  and  prettily  by  the  sympathy 
the  lover  feels  for  a  girl  who  goes  uncomplainingly  about  her 
heavy  and  uncongenial  tasks.  He  sets  her  up  as  a  heroine,  but 


resolves  at  the  same  time  upon  her  emancipation,  though  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  obtain  her  consent.  While  the  love  afiair  of  the 
beautiful  Ella,  as  is  befitting,  is  the  more  romantic  of  the  two. 
Twice  the  cup  of  happiness  i3  at  her  lips  only  to  be  rudely  dashed 
from  them ;  and  to  the  very  last  moment  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  she  is  destined  to  brightness  or  doomed  to  misery. 

We  were  naturally  prejudiced  against  This  I  ear,  Next  Year, 
Sometime,  Never,  by  the  portentous,  cumbrous,  affected,  and  most 
unmeaning  title,  and  were  soon  satisfied  by  a  cursory,  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  contents  that  the  title  conveyed  ,  a  timely 
warning.  “  Puck  ”  has  certainly  mistaken  her  vocation  in  at¬ 
tempting  a  novel,  and  apparently  has  equally  misunderstood  her 
own  idiosyncrasy.  There  is  do  fun  in  the  book,  though  a  great 
deal  of  folly.  It  is  as  loose  writing — the  laxity  is  in  the  com¬ 
position,  not  in  the  morality — and  as  hard  reading  as  we  have 
often  met  with.  It  is  impossible  to  get  up  the  faintest  interest  in 
any  of  the  characters,  who  are  always  proving  false  to  the  original 
conceptions  of  them,  and  consequently  we  remain  profoundly  in¬ 
different  to  the  pair  of  love  stories,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
respectively  sad  and  happy  endings.  The  young  couple  who  are 
married  are  kept  apart  through  the  greater  part  ot  the  book ; 
while  the  other  gentleman,  who  ends  a  long  course  of  lukewarm 
love-making  by  throwing  over  his  love-sick  inamorata,  is  almost 
creditable  as  a  masterly  study  of  the  commonplace,  A  et  we  have 
cause  to  complain  when  we  recollect  the  language  in  which  his 
eyes  are  described  for  us ;  for  in  novels,  at  least,  the  eyes  are  the 
seat  of  the  emotions,  and  should  reflect  the  passions  that  are  to  be 
set  to  work  in  the  course  of  the  volumes.  “  His  great  and  best 
point  comes  last — his  eyes  are  wondrous — of  violet  grey,  with 
depths  in  them  in  which  one  might  lose  oneself  .... 
They  seem  to  speak  for  him,  and  assist  him  much  in  that  way, 
as  his  powers  of  conversation  are  not  great ;  they  help  to  give 
a  subtle  meaning  to  even  commonplace  remarks  made  by.  him. 
And  he  must  have  needed  all  the  aid  his  eyes  could  give  him,  for 
assuredly  his  conversation  is  as  commonplace  as  himself..  Indeed 
“Puck”  seems  to  have  felt  it  would  be  too  much  to  require  us  to 
believe  that  any  young  woman,  however  shamefully  treated,  could 
have  died  for  the  love  or  the  loss  of  him.  But,  deciding  that  the 
book  must  come  to  an  end  with  a  tragedy,  and  persistently  true 
to  her  commonplace  conceptions,  she  kills  oft  the  betrayed  one 
with  a  double  chloral  draught,  taken  in  ignorance  and  not  witn 
intention. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU.* 

TYTHEN  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  her  Autobiography,  she 
Vv  little  thought  she  should  survive  that  record  one-and- 
twenty  years  ;  she  believed  herself  dying,  writing  in  the  cold  un- 
delusive  shadow  of  death,  and  in  that  solemn  moment,  when  her 
disciples  might  reasonably  expect  a  testimony  commensurate  with 
the  noble  mental  and  intellectual  qualities  with  which  she  had 
been  abundantly  credited,  she  produced  a  book  chiefly  character¬ 
ized  by  the  pettiest  anxieties  of  self-assertion.  Years  had  not 
brought  the  philosophic  mind,  nor  had  the  pride  of  all-sufficing 
reason  evoked  the  religious  calm  and  large  charity  and  lofty 
toleration  of  which  Mrs.  Miller  writes  with  untiring  conviction. 
The  significance  of  this  strange  instance  of  “  the  ruling  passion  ’’ 
is  not  weakened  by  Mrs.  Miller’s  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value 
and  sincerity  of  the  Autobiography.  Even  though  that  work  does 
not  deal  with  the  last  twenty-one  years  of  Harriet  Martineau’s 
life,  even  though  it  “  displays  vanity,”  is  hard,  aggressive,  cen¬ 
sorious,  “the  least  worthy  of  her  true  self,”  and  hastily  written, 
the  writer  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  revise  it,  or  soften  its 
asperities.  Yet  she  had  twenty-one  years  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  did  much  journalistic  work  in  the  interval.  Hence  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  Mrs.  Miller  should  seem  eager  to  deny  or 
mitigate  the  very  human  infirmities  of  Harriet  Martineau’s  confes¬ 
sions.  No  amount  of  friendly  or  partisan  objections. to  the  Auto¬ 
biography  can  affect  its  value,  nor  may  Mrs..  Miller’s  well-meant 
observations  dispose  of  Harriet  Martineau  s  evident  approval.of  it, 
or  clear  the  ground  for  a  better  work.  Its  display  of  . vanity  is 
surely  not  an  excessive  revelation  of  what  was  a  notorious  tact, 
nor  are  its  aggressiveness  and  pugnacity  less  well-established  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  author  than  her  industry  and  perseverance  and 
tenacitv. 

The 'eminence  of  Harriet  Martineau  was  too  indisputable  to 
escape  inclusion  in  a  series  of  “  Eminent  Women’  ;  it  is  to  this, 
and  not  to  any  demand  for  a  new  biography,  that  we  owe  Mrs. 
Miller’s  volume.  It  is  natural  in  Mrs.  Miller  to  object  that  Mrs. 
Chapman's  completion  of  the  Autobiography  is  but  a  dead  letter, 
and  we  entirely  concur  in  her  judgment ;  yet  her  own  book  is 
essentially  and  inevitably  based  on  the  “  misleading  ’  record  she 
strangelv  undervalues.  W  ith  all  its  faults,  that  sell-revelation 
is  entertaining  and  readable,  and,  like  most  of  its  class,  abounds 
in  veracity  to  all  whose  vision  is  not  narrowed  by  an  intolerant 
worship.  The  twenty-one  years  hitherto  but  partially  accounted 
for  are  discussed  by  Mrs.  Miller  in  two  chapters,  the  chief  interest 
of  which  is  confined  to  certain  extracts  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hi  G.  Atkinson.  In  t  hese  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  detracts 
from  the  force  and  veracity  of  the  Autobiography.  I  here  is,  indeed, 
a  great  contrast  between  the  bitter  and  caustic  tone  of  the.  self¬ 
revelation  and  the  almost  unvaried  spirit  of  idolatry  of  Mrs.  Miller. s 
sketch  ;  yet  the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  few  warm  and  heroic 
assertions,  does  notinvalidate  the  graphic  portraiture  of  the  foimei. 

•  Harriet  Martineau.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fcmvitk  Miller.  Eminent  Women 
Series.  London :  Allen  &  Co.  1S84. 
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Most  readers  of  Harriet  Martineau  are  conscious  of  a  certain 
hard  and  indigestible  quality  in  her  writings,  something  which, 
though  it  may  not  always  arouse  repugnance,  is  frequently  defiant 
of  mental  or  spiritual  assimilation.  According  to  the  author  of 
Orion,  we  know  that  Leigh  Hunt  once  suffered  personal  and 
exoteric  experience  of  this  ungenial  quality.  The  two  were  re¬ 
turning  home  from  their  first  meeting  with  Harriet  Martineau, 
and  Horne  asked  Hunt  how  he  felt  towards  the  lady,  when  the 
cheerful  essayist  replied  that  he  felt  precisely  as  he  would  if  he  had 
asked  for  the  breast  of  a  fowl  and  was  presented  with  the  gizzard. 
To  be  perfectly  just  to  Mrs.  Miller,  we  must  own  she  does  not  un¬ 
relentingly  present  this  dry  and  exasperating  aspect  of  Harriet 
Martineau.  She  speaks  of  her  “  keen  sense  of  humour,”  and 
spares  us  effective  illustrations ;  she  describes  her  as  “  amus- 
able,”  with  a  kind  of  grim  desperation  ;  but  these  light  and 
humorous  touches  are  few,  and  the  biographer  takes  refuge 
in  a  grey  atmosphere,  and  the  view  that  Harriet  Martineau's  voca¬ 
tion  was  something  of  “  a  priestly  function.”  Mrs.  Miller  discovers 
that  Harriet  Martineau’s  first  literary  essays  were  signed  “  Disei- 
pulus,”  and  observes  that  she  speaks  of  “  ‘  our  sex  ’  ”  (i.e.  the  male 
sex)  as  a  man  would  do  ” — which  is  exactly  what  a  man  would  not 
do;  and,  indeed,  Mrs.  Miller  innocently  uses  this  peculiarly  femi¬ 
nine  phrase  herself  (p.  47).  Writing  of  the  American  tour,  Mrs. 
Miller  refers  to  the  warm  reception  accorded  to  Harriet  Martineau 
by  “  the  generous  people  of  America,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to 
give  to  distinguished  visitors  from  the  little  mother-isle,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeds,  with  great  humour,  to  relate  how  certain  of  the  generous 
people  were  prepared  to  hang  Harriet  Martineau  on  the  wharf  at 
Louisville  in  case  she  visited  that  free  and  enlightened  city.  In 
her  account  of  Harriet  Martineau's  girlhood  Mrs.  Miller  is  able  to 
give  a  fuller  and  more  finished  picture  than  the  Autobiography, 
and  supplies  an  analysis  of  the  contributions  to  the  Monthly 
Repository  that  is  well  written  and  valuable.  Beyond  this,  and 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  there  is  nothing  to  note.  The  most 
characteristic  of  the  letters  is  one  written  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  the  writer,  in  which  she  discusses  the  prospects  of  instant 
annihilation  in  a  strain  that  is  obviously  designed  to  impress  her 
correspondent : — 

I  cannot  think  of  any  future  as  at  all  probable,  except  the  “  annihila¬ 
tion”  from  which  some  people  recoil  with  so  much  horror.  1  find 
myself  here  in  the  universe — I  know  not  how,  whence,  or  why.  I  see 
everything  in  the  universe  go  out  and  disappear,  and  1  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  is  not  an  actual  and  entire  death.  And,  for  nnj  part,  1 
have  no  objection  to  such  an  extinction.  I  well  remember  the  passion  with 
which  W.  E.  Forster  said  to  me,  “  I  had  rather  be  damned  than  annihilated.” 
If  he  once  felt  live  minutes’  damnation,  he  would  be  thankful  for  extinction 
in  preference. 


question  for  such  a  man.  The  company  is  not  too  select,  and 
one  cannot  see  what  possible  advantage  it  has  either  in  fun, 
or  attraction,  over  ordinary  middle-class  dulness.  Certainly  a 
young  lady  goes  to  a  Greenwich  dinner  alone  with  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  and  to  the  theatre  alone  with  another,  but  even 
her  own  set  think  this  somewhat  risque  conduct,  and  as  the 
favoured  gentleman  is  represented  as  being  half  intoxicated  to  start 
with,  and  hopelessly  drugged  later,  to  allow  the  young  lady  to 
overhaul  his  papers,  the  game,  as  amusement,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  worth  the  candle. 

Of  quite  a  different  stamp  is  Ramona.  In  the  dull  days  that 
are  upon  us,  when  the  sun  has  retired  behind  his  winter  curtain  of 
yellow  fog,  and  the  brilliant  weather  of  the  past  summer  becomes 
daily  more  of  a  dream,  this  book  will  place  us  in  the  full  glow  and 
colour  of  Californian  sunshine,  and  the  picturesque,  unconventional 
life  of  the  Spanish  rancheros,  before  the  Americans  entirely  overran 
the  country  and  levelled  and  semi-civilized  it.  The  story  of  a 
doomed  and  dying  race  such  as  this  must  be  a  sad  one,  but  not 
the  less  does  one  read  it.  The  wild,  strange  existence,  the  curious 
half-savage  people,  are  so  vividly  set  before  one  that  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  that  it  is  “  only  a  novel,”  and  one’s  heart  aches  for  the 
various  characters  as  if  it  were  the  actual  record  of  real  flesh  and 
blood.  The  author  utterly  sinks  herself  in  her  story,  and  nothing 
short  of  this  could  make  the  story  of  Ramona  and  her  Indian  lover 
endurable.  We  do  not  envy  any  one  who  can  read  unmoved  of  poor 
Alessandro’s  weary  search  for  some  place  where  he  may  in  peace 
live  his  own  life,  and  of  the  utter  bodily  and  mental  breakdown  of 
his  life.  But  there  are  other  characters  in  the  book  besides  the 
gentle  lovers,  and  all — from  good  Father  Salvierderra  to  good, 
practical,  unconventional  Aunt  Ri — are  worth  reading  of.  They 
are  all  real,  sentient  creatures,  not  galvanized  puppets,  and  cause 
and  effect  follow  each  other  as  naturally,  though  perhaps  rather 
more  clearly,  than  they  do  amongst  ourselves.  The  sorrows  of  the 
oppressed  Indians  are  so  simply  and  clearly  told  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  others  do  not  join  outspoken  determined 
Aunt  Ri  in  her  horror  at  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  Government  under  the  name  of  law  and  order.  After  all, 
California  is  not  perhaps  the  only  place  where,  seeing  the  sin  and 
suffering  round  them,  honest,  simple  folk  cry  out  like  her,  shame 
ou  the  Government  that  allows  oppression  and  wrong  to  prevail 
because  it  is  no  one's  interest  to  see  that  things  are  kept  straight, 
whereas  it  is  important  to  keep  political  facts — in  other  words, 
office  and  privileges — in  the  proper  groove  ! 


To  people  unhappily  troubled  with  “obstinate  questionings” 
there  must  be  something  revolting  in  this  hardened  insensibility 
to  the  mystery  of  life  and  those  mysterious  intimations  of  a  future 
existence  that  most  are  conscious  of.  The  letter  is  curious  as 
showing  how  increasingly  rigid  the  writer's  materialism  had  srrowu 
since  the  publication  of  the  Letters  on  the  Law  of  Man’s  Nature 
and  Development.  Mrs.  Miller  does  not  venture  to  stigmatize 
Harriet  Martineau's  share  in  that  work  as  the  least  worthy  of  her 
true  self  among  her  writings,  though  it  were  kind  in  her  to  do  so 
and  to  have  refrained  from  much  exalted  rhapsody  anent  the 
author's  martyrdom.  Harriet  Martineau  was  not  a  martyr,  nor 
was  she  immolated  on  the  altar  of  an  orthodox  press ;  she  was  an 
able  and  industrious  journalist,  and  she  wrote,  one  does  not  quite 
know  how,  some  of  the  most  delightful  stories  for  the  young  that 
exist  in  all  literature. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

OF  the  three  books  now  before  us,  Cassandra  is  not  easy 
reading,  the  story  twists  and  turns  about  amongst  so  many 
characters,  that  one  loses  the  thread  and  becomes  wearied  out. 
It  is  a  strictly  orthodox  novel,  in  so  far  that  the  good  people 
receive  their  appropriate  rewards,  living  happy  ever  after,  whilst 
the  wicked  are  either  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
or  got  rid  of  by  startling  and  well-merited  catastrophes,  before  wo 
thankfully  lay  down  the  book.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  wondering 
whence  are  derived  the  notions  of  society  which  we  find  in  this 
and  similar  novels.  The  characters  are,  many  of  them,  supposed 
to  be  of  super-eminent  breeding,  and  talk  appreciatively  of  their 
blue  blood  and  aristocratic  descent;  but  to  ordinary  mortals  their 
“exquisite  refinement”  seems  rather  akin  to  “the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea.” 

If  this  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  “  upper 
circles,”  the  sooner  aristocracy  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past  the 
better.  Only  in  common  justice,  after  showing  us  the  hollowness 
of  our  noble  idols,  Mrs.  Corbett  should  let  us  have  a  glimpse  of 
those  she  proposes  to  replace  them  with,  and  that  she  entirely  fails 
to  do.  If  only  she  would  condense  her  story,  and  spare  us  the  fun 
of  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Angerstein  FitzPennyweather,  how 
much  easier  her  book  would  be  to  read  1 

Of  The  Cardies  there  is  little  to  be  said,  and  that  little  not 
particularly  amusing.  The  hero  is  the  regular  walking  gentleman 
of  a  three-volume  novel,  who  hesitates  between  two  women  till  the 
reader  rather  crossly  begins  to  wonder  what  on  earth  cun  settle  the 

Cassandra.  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett,  Author  of  '‘The  M  i  -  -::i„  Note,” 
“  A  Sailor's  Life,”  &c.  London  :  W.  Swan  Sonncnschcin  &  Co. 

The  Cardies.  I!y  William  George  Waters.  London:  II urst  fi:  Blackett. 
Ramona.  Bv  Helen  Jackson  (II.  II.),  Author  of  “Verses,”  “Bits  of 
Travel,”  fi;c.  Macmillan  fit  Co.  1884. 


THE  POISON-TREE* 

rp  HAT  our  rule  in  India  crushes  any  originality  in  the  native- 
-L  mind  is  now  a  familiar  saying  of  English  administrators. 
Xothingismore  certain  than  that  the  grand  opportunity  of  the  Mutiny 
itself  failed  to  bring  out  any  one  commander  of  military  genius. 
Here  and  there  during  that  uuequal  contest  some  traces  of  strategy 
were  shown  by  men  like  Koer  Sing,  or  Tantia  Topi,  or  the  cele¬ 
brated  Moulavi.  But  we  happily  failed  to  find  any  foemau  worthy 
of  British  steel  in  some  one  resembling  Ilyder  and  Ilanjit  Sing,  or 
that  par  nobile  Shere  Sing  and  Chuttar  Sing  of  Multan  and 
Cbillianwalla.  In  politics  and  administration  the  most  enlightened 
Rajas  and  Nawahs  only  imitate  us.  Their  Councils  and  bureaux 
are  formed  exactly  on  tbe  European  model.  We  hear  now  and 
then  of  a  Tributary  Chief  of  reforming  proclivities  who  has  his 
“  Legislative  Council,”  or  his  “  Financial  Member,”  or  even  his 
“  Legal  Remembrancer.”  It  is  the  same  with  native  literature, 
periodical  or  journalistic.  Some  years  ago  certain  native  gentle¬ 
men  of  Bengal  bought  the  stock  and  goodwill  of  a  weekly  sporting 
paper  edited  by  ail  Englishman,  and  turned  it  into  a  marvellous 
exposition  of  native  grievances,  minus  the  sport.  The  letters  and 
speeches  of  Young  India  are  in  most  cases  borrowed  from  the 
latest  ultra-Liberal  English  newspapers  ;  and  wo  find  disquisitions 
on  the  Perpetual  Settlement  or  the  evils  of  child-marriages  alter¬ 
nate  with  magnificent  but  misplaced  denunciations  of  feudalism, 
privilege,  and  “  racial  inequalities.”  It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  we  get  any  book  or  story  in  which  neither  the 
substance  nor  the  thoughts  and  expressions  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  as  it  were  Grecco  fonts.  The  author  of  this  Hindu  tale 
has  written  in  his  own  language,  in  his  own  fashion,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  understands  thoroughly,  and  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  no  extraneous  aid.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  us  to 
find  that  he  is  one  of  the  Kulin  or  highest  Brahmans  of  Lower 
Bengal.  There  have  been  Brahmans  iu  that  province  and  else¬ 
where  who  have  compiled  dictionaries  of  Sanskrit  and  ro-editod 
learned  treatises  on  some  branch  of  Hindu  law;  and  in  native 
States  supple  and  astute  men  of  the  same  caste  havo  risen  to 
be  Prime  Ministers  and  to  conduct  important  negotiations  to 
successful  issues.  But  in  the  Bengal  Provinces  of  late  years  a 
good  many  of  the  avenues  to  distinction  and  independence  have 
been  rather  blocked  by  the  Knyasls.  This  caste  has  outstripped 
others  as  advocates,  physicians,  accountants,  administrators,  and 
judges.  The  author  of  Alan  r  Ghorer  Dulal,  or  the  “  Spoiled 
Fondling  of  the  House,’’  was  a  Knyast  of  the  yens  M  ittra.  Those  who 
believe  that  talent  can  be  transmitted  by  pure  and  uncontaminated 
channels,  and  who  are  not  horribly  vexed  when  the  speech  of  a 
peer's  son  beats  that  of  a  low-born  demagogue,  will  be  glad  to  read 

*  The  Poison-  Tne :  a  Tale  of  Hindu  fife  iu  Jlrmjal.  By  Bankitn 
Chandra  Chatterji  c.  Translated  by  Miriam  S.  Knight.  With  a  i’refacc 
by  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.I.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1884. 
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a  tale  written  by  one  of  those  Kulins  whose  familiar  boast,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  well-known  Sanskrit  couplet,  is  that  they  have  existed 
as  long'  as  the  gods  on  Mount  Meru,  the  Ganges  on  earth,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  in  heaven.  Alter  every  reasonable  deduction,  i\e 
may  fairly  assign  to  the  origan  of  the  Kulins  of  Bengal  a  date  piioi 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings.  . 

The  reader  will  only  find  in  this  story  a  picture  of  native  me. 
There  is  here  no  caricature  of  Anglo-Indian  manners.  The  typical 

•judge  or  magistrate  of  the  district  is  never  brought  on  the  scene 

to  arrest  a  ^criminal  or  to  prevent  a  catastrophe.  There  i3  an 
allusion,  not  in  very  good  taste,  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Calcutta. 
But  everything  else — scenery,  domestic  manners,  festivals,  joy  and 
sorrow,  the  crisis  and  the  solution — are  of  indigenous  type  and 
manufacture.  Nor,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  the  story  made  up  of 
sensational  incidents.  Many  of  the  characters  and  some  of  the  scenes 
are  as  simple  and  domestic  as  the  staple  materials  of  Miss  Austen  s 
novels.  The  story  is  as  follows : — Nagendra  Nath  I  >utt  or  Datta,  as 
the  author  prefers  to  write  the  title,  is  a  wealthy  Zemindar  married 
to  one  wife,  Surjya  Mukhi.  llis  sister  is  the  wile  of  one  Siiali 
Chandra  Mittra,  an  accountant  in  a  merchant’s  office. in  Calcutta. 
Here  we  may  observe  that  a  Mittra  makes  a  very  slight  descent 
when  he  marries  into  the  family  of  the  Dutts.  The  latter  are  in 
the  second,  the  Mittras  belong  to  the  first  division,  of  the  Kayast 
caste.  But  such  alliances  are  perfectly  correct  under  the  social 
laws  of  the  Hindus.  Nagendra  Nath  has  a  cousin,  one  Debendra 
Nath,  not  married  to  any  one.  Nagendra  Nath,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  is  setting  out  for  Calcutta  to  look  alter  his 
lawsuits,  and  here  the  author  has  wisely  resisted  the  temptation 
to  bring  in  a  long  tale  of  litigation  ari-ing  out  of  the  action  of 
the  Ganges,  or  from  the  permission  given  to  his  widow  by  a 
childless  ancestor,  to  adopt  a  son.  One  of  those  storms  come  on 
well  known  to  English  residents  as  a  “  North-Wester.”  Nagendra 
forsakes  his  boat  and  his  frightened  Mahommedan  boatmen,  and 
takes  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Here,  in  a  ruined  house, 
■he  finds  a  young  girl,  Kunda  Nandini,  whose,  aged  and  blind 
father  has  just  breathed  his  last.  He  takes  this  orphan  girl  to 
^Calcutta,  searches  for  her  alleged  relatives,  who  of  course  are.  not 
to  be  found,  and  after  consultation  with  his  brother-in-law  S.rish 
Chandra,  takes  Kunda  Nandini  home.  This  orphan  is  then  given 
in  marriage  to  one  Tara  Charau,  a  fatherless  child  deserted  b\  Ins 
own  mother,  but  brought  up  as  the  playmate  of  Surjya  Mukhi,  the 
wife  of  Nagendra.  This  Tara  Cbaran  is  somewhat  of  a  lay  figure 
and  does  and  savs  very  little,  but  Kunda  Nandini  had  ob¬ 
viously  to  be  married  to  somebody,  and  the  sketch  ot  Tara 
Ckaran  is  not  devoid  of  point  and' humour.  He  was  sent  to 
a  mission  school,  and  then  turned  out  as  a  dominie,  of  a  village, 
school,  on  the  strength  of  having  read  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of 
the  World,  the  Spectator— not  our  esteemed  weekly  contemporary 

_ aud  three  books  of  Euclid.  He  had  also  written  or  caused 

to  be  written  by  the  school  pundit,  divers  essays  setting  forth 
the  evils  of  idol-worship  and  the  seclusion  of  women.  We 
gather  that  the  tale  refers  to  the  time  when  vernacular  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  taken  up  seriously  by  the  .Government,  and 
when  Ishwar  Chandra  Vidya  Sagar  had  only  just  oegun  to 
advocate  the  remarriage  of  child-widows.  In  three  years’ time 
Tara  Cbaran  is  got  rid  of  by  a  timely  fever,  and  then  Kunda 
Nandini,  his  widow,  is  taken  into  the  house  of  Nagendra  Nath. 
Now  the  poison-tree  begins  to  grow  and  the  poison  to  work  in 
the  shape  of  a  female  servant,  one  ITira.  Debendra  Nath,  cousin  to 
Nao-endra,  is  a  lifelike  and  spirited  sketch  of  Young  Bengal  at  his 
worst.  There  are  talking  Babus,  and  lecturing  and  spouting 
Babus,  whose  intelligence  is  not  always  allied  to  good  taste  and 
modesty;  but  the  drunken,  dissolute  Babu  inflamed  with  wine 
and  lust,  is  far  more  offensive.  This  imitator  ot  foreign  vices  and 
failings  disguises  himself  as  a  female  Boisnab  or  Baishtub,  a  men¬ 
dicant  follower  of  Vishnu,  and  procures  entrance  into  the  female 

apartments  of  Nagendra,  where  he  behaves  in  a  manner  not.  very 

unlike  the  Bohemian  in  Quentin  JDurward  when  admitted  inside 
the  monastery.  Nagendra,  the  wealthy  and  virtuous  Zemindar, 
devoted  to  his  one  wife,  Surjya  Mukhi,  makes  love  to  the  widow 
Kunda  Nandini,  and  wishes  to  take  her  as  his  second  wife. 
According  to  Hindu  notions,  if  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  an 
open  question  this  would  be  orthodox,  aud  there  is  no  reason  why 
Nagendra  Nath  should  not  take  Kunda  or  three  or  four  other 
wives,  in  addition  to  Surjya  Mukhi.  But  it  is  very  creditable  to 
the  morality  and  aim  of  the  author  that  he  represents  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Nagendra  to  the  widow  as  an  insult  aud  dishonour  to 
the  wife,  Surjya  Mukhi,  and  that  he  makes  all  the  parties 
to  this  characteristic  episode  talk  and  act  very  much  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  do  in  countries  where  polygamy  is  not  recognized. 
Hira  who  is  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Nagendra  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mistress  of  the  dissolute  Debendra  Nath,  makes  mischief 
and  loses  her  situation  without  losing  her  power  for  evil.  Kunda 
Nandini,  pursued  first  by  Nagendra  and  then  by  Debendra,  is 
taken  by  the  former  as  his  second  wife  with,  apparently,  the  con¬ 
sent  or  certainly  without  the  strenuous  opposition,  of  Surjya 
Mukhi.  But  the  plot  thickens  and  the  situation  becomes  un¬ 
endurable.  Surjya  Mukhi  flies  from  her  once  happy  home,  and 
after  much  suffering  is  rescued  from  deaths  door  by  a  Brahmachari. 
This  personage  is  represented  as  an  ascetic.  He  is  oidinaiil}  a 
religious  student  in  attendance  on  an  older  spiritual  instructor, 
but°the  title  is  often  given  to  ascetics  in  their  more  advanced 
stage.  He  consigns  the  fugitive  to  the  care  of  one  Haro  Mam,  a 
Baisnavi.  Nagendra,  after  a  toilsome  search,  finds  some  traces  of 
his  wife,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  in  some  village  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  lioad  between  Ranigunge  and  Benares.  But  on  arriving 


at  the  village  and  house  of  the  Baisnavi  he  learns  that  the  house 
had  beeu  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  that  out  of  two  women,  only 
one  had  escaped.  Naturally  he  thinks  that  the  strong  mendicant 
had  been  saved  and  that  his  weak  and  sickly  wife  had  perished. 
We  shall  not  spoil  this  part  of  the  story  by  describing  at  length 
the  resuscitation  and  return  of  the  wife.  The  villagers  had  made 
a  pardonable  mistake  in  their  account  ot  the  fire.  Bo  far  joy  pre¬ 
dominates  over  sorrow,  but  Kunda  Nandini,  the  cause  of  all  this 
misunderstanding,  has  to  be  provided  for,  and  she  removes  all 
difficulties  by  taking  poison.  Hira,  the  cause  of  so  much. mischief, 
goes  mad,  and  Debendra  Nath  the  dissolute,  dies  in  delirium  with 
the  laugh  and  shouts  of  Hira  ringing  in  his  ears.  It  is 
not  by  way  of  imputing  want  of  originality  to  the  author  that 
we  suggest  that  he  must  have  read  and  remembered  the  last  scene 
at  the  storming  of  Torquilstone  Castle,  when  Ulrica  takes  her 
revenge  on  the  brutal  Eront-de-Bceuf.  _ 

We  have  said  little  about  the  translation  and  editing  of  this 
work.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  without  the  original  before  us, 
the  task  has  been  well  performed.  The  characters  talk  as  they 
might  do  in  the  original  Bengali.  The  glossary  of  words  is,  how¬ 
ever,  imperfect  and  occasionally  misleading.  A  Brahman  is  not 
alwaj'S  “an  officiating  Hindu  Priest.”  Ibis  office  is  discharged  by 
the  Purohit.  Brahmans  often  live  and  die  in  pure  secular  work, 
as  soldiers,  zemindars,  aud  lawyers.  In  tact,  it.  is  one  stiiking 
characteristic  of  Brahmanism  that  the  highest  is  not  a  merely 
sacerdotal  caste.  Nor  is  the  Du  it  ur-K  liana  necessarily  an  ac¬ 
countant's  office.  It  is  the  office  ot  any  man,  native  or  English, 
who  has  work  to  do,  records  to  keep,  letters  to  write.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Court  or  Kacheri.  A  Naih  in  the  text  is  said  to 
be  “  a  law  officer.”  In  the  glossary  he  is  more  correctly  described 
as  the  deputy  of  the  Zemindar,  the  manager  or  agent  of  the 
landed  estate,  as  we  should  put  it.  For  the  Bakal  we  should 
read  the  Babul  tree.  The  translation  has  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold.  Anything  written  by  Mr.  Arnold  is  sure  to 
be  graceful  and  in  good  taste.  But  he  throws  no  light  on  the 
interior  or  exterior  of  a  Bengali  household,  nor  has  he  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  Province  of  Bengal.  And  neither  the 
original  nor  the  translation  needs  any  literary  godfather,  l  hey 
are^fully  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  to  carry  with  them 
their  own  recommendation.  .  . 

The  tale,  in  short,  has  an  ingenious  and  not  an  improbable 
plot;  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  demon  Hira,  are 
not  insufferably  perfect  nor  improbably  vile  ;  for  there  have 
been  too  many  Bengalis  of  the  type  of  Debendra  Nath,  who 
consume  beefsteaks  and  unlimited  pale  ale  and  brandy,  instead 
of  the  orthodox  rice,  vegetables,  and  fish,  lire  colouring,  though 
intensely  local,  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  In  their  several 
ways  the  descriptions  of  the  nursery,  the  household  servants, 
the  women’s  sanctum,  the  garden,  and  the  ihatta  or  . homestead 
and  enclosures,  are  excellent ;  and  the  author  is.  fully  justified  in 
depictin')-  Bengali  wives  and  mothers  as  intelligent,  affectionate, 
and  capable  of  carrying  on  a  written  correspondence  with  then- 
relatives.  The  schoolmaster,  in  the  shape  ot  a  Brahman  1  uncut 
or  respectable  teacher,  has  found  access  to  the  Bengali  household. 
The  Zenana  Mission  could  testify  that  native  women  are  not  now 
always  occupied  in  dressing  dolls,  counting  jewels,  and  devising 
squabbles  in  order  to  vary  the  dulness  and  monotony  of  seclusion. 
The  character  of  the  next  generation  may  be  largely  influenced  by 
the  education  and  tone  of  their  mothers;  and  we  may.  hope  much 
from  sound  education,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  spite  ot  social 
fetters  and  restrictions,  Bengal  three  generations,  ago  produced  a 
lady  of  the  governing  capacity  of  Rani  Bhowani  of  Nattore,  and 
more  recentlv  others  of  such  acuteness,  power,  or  liberality, 
as  Rani  Kattiani,  Rani  Ras  Moni  Debya,  and  Ram  feurnomayi  of 
Kassimbazar. 


“ELIA”  ILLUSTRATED.* 

YY7H  AT  are  the  limits  of  book-illustration  ?  At  present  they 
>  V  seem  indeterminate,  and  there  is  considerable  conlusion  at 
the  frontier.  “  Some  books,”  if  one  may  imitate  the  axiom  oi  a 
modern  philosopher,  “  have  illustrations  and  no  subjects ;  other 
books  have  subjects  and  no  illustrations.”  That  many  volumes 
owe  everything  to  the  pictures  which,  as  Pope  says,  ‘  for  the  page 
atone”  is,  of  course,  incontestable.  Who,  for  example,  it  it 
were  not  for  the  embellishments,  would  now  sanely  buy  the  poetry 
of  Rogers?  Yet  faithful  collectors  still  seek  ddigently  lor 
Stothard's  charming  “  Hunt  the  Slipper”  in  the  edition  of  1802, 
or  the  Clennell  woodcuts  in  that  of  1S10,  or  the  delicate,  fragile 
steel  engravings  of  Goodall  and  Finden  in  the  issues  ot  1830-4  ; 
and  the  banker  bard,  as  even  in  his  own  days  a  wicked  wit 
affirmed,  “would  surely  be  dished  if  ’twere  not  for  the  plates. 
Clearlv  the  unmarketable  minstrel,  if  he  would  secure  a  factitious 
immortality  of  sullerauce,  has  only  to  expend,  as  Rogers  did,  a 
mere  trifle  of  6,000 1.  or  7,000k  on  decorations,  and  the  thing  is 

settled  at  once  and  for  ever.  ,  ..  .  , 

This  is  one  view  of  the  question.  But,  if  an  indifferent 
or  mediocre  work  can  be  lifted  into  vitality  by  its  ornaments, 
it  is  impossible  to  sustain  the  reverse  proposition  that  a 
good  book  may  be  helped  by  poor  or  weak  1  lustrations. .  Here 
and  there  it  no  doubt  happens  that  the  author  and  artist  are 
suited  to  each  other,  “like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
In  Mr  Caldecott’s  delightful  edition  ot  Bracebndge  Hall  the 
match  is  equal ;  in  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  Eomola  it  is  nearly 
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eo.  In  tlie  Don  Quixote  of  Dore  the  disparity  between  text  and 
illustrations  is  far  greater ;  the  grotesque  and  burlesque  aspects 
of  the  book  are  indeed  fairly  adequate,  but  its  sadder  and  pro¬ 
founder  sides  are  scarcelv  touched,  or  not  touched  to  fine  issues. 
In  fa  ct,  the  higher  one  gets  the  more  the  pencil  seems  to  toil  after 
the  pen.  The  level  of  mere  prettines3  and  ingenuity  is  reached 
-easily,  often  admirably  ;  but  the  heroic  ?  the  tragic?  the  sublime? 
Who  shall  illustrate  Shakspeare,  say,  at  his  highest  ?  Consider 
for  a  moment  that  monstrous,  melancholy  effort  which  ruined 
Boydell.  that  “Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Ghastly  Inventions,”  in 
•which  the  honours  fall — to  whom  ? — to  the  Smirke  who  illus¬ 
trated  the  “Seven  Ages  of  Man.”  In  a  letter  to  Rogers,  Charles 
Lamb’s  characteristic  humour  breaks  out  whimsically  as  he  re¬ 
members  the  Alderman's  ill-omened  “  atlas  folio  ” : — “  What  injury 
(short  of  the  theatres)  did  not  Roydell’s  Shakspeare  Gallery  do  me 
with  Shakspeare  ?  to  have  Opie's  Shakspeare,  Northcote’s  Shak¬ 
speare,  light-headed  Fuseli's  Shakspeare,  heavy-headed  Romney’s 
Shakspeare,  wooden-headed  West's  Shakspeare  (though  he  did 
the  best  in  Lear),  deaf-headei  Reynolds's  Shakspeare,  instead 
of  my,  and  everybody’s  Shakspeare;  to  be  tied  down  to  an 
authentic  face  of  Juliet!  to  have  Imogen's  portrait!  to  confine 
the  illimitable !  ”  A  few  lines  higher  he  goes  further,  and  says,  “  I 
am  jealous  of  the  combination  of  the  sister  arts.  Let  them  sparkle 
apart.” 

Obviously  this  is  to  push  objection  too  far,  and  would  alto¬ 
gether  do  away  with  book  illustration  of  the  imaginative  kind — 
the  only  kind  to  which  we  here  refer.  To  such  embellishments 
as  views,  antiquities,  autographs,  maps,  portraits,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  opposition;  nor  would  come  in  the  category  such 
separate  and  individual  compositions  (for  which  the  text  is  but  a  pre¬ 
text)  as  certain  popular  designers  make  into  annual  picture-books. 
The  subject,  however,  is  too  large,  and  too  complicated  by  side 
issues,  to  be  dismissed  in  a  column.  Rut  the  foregoing  quotation 
from  Lamb  directly  suggests  speculation  as  to  what  he  would  have 
said  on  the  theme  of  an  illustrated  Essays  of  Elia.  Such  an  one 
lies  before  us  in  all  the  glory  of  Mr.  Paterson's  always  tasteful 
and  trustworthy  putting-lorth.  It  is  beautifully  printed  ;  it  is 
elegantly  bound.  But  we  are  constrained  to  say,  to  our  regret, 
that  upon  two  grounds  it  is  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  too  large.  The  Essays  of  Elia  is  a  book  pernoctare,  pereyrinari 
nobiscum  ;  but,  without  an  apparatus  for  reading  it  almost  as 
complicated  as  that  of  M.  de  la  Pilule  in  the  Mariaye  a  la 
Mode,  how  could  one  take  to  one's  bed  a  volume  which,  in 
spite  of  its  typographical  attractions,  has  the  general  aspect  of 
an  overgrown  Liddell  and  Scott?  Used  from  a  roomy  lectern 
to  address  a  select  congregation  of  Agnists,  one  may  conceive 
it  a  vocation  ;  but  the  admirers  of  Lamb  are  birds  of  a  feather 
who  do  not  willingly  flock  together.  Then  the  illustrations  are 
too  few,  too  empirically  chosen,  too  unsympathetic.  Here  is 
Captain  Jackson's  cottage  on  the  old  Bath  Road ;  but  it  might  be 
Anybody's  cottage  on  the  road  to  Anywhere.  And  this  identical 
paper  contains  such  a  splendid  subject!  Cannot  one  fancy  what 
Mr.  Caldecott's  picture  would  have  been  of  the  “  pleasant  creature  ” 
coming  into  Glasgow  on  his  wedding-day  in  a  chaise-and-four — 
“  so  completely  making  out  the  stanza  of  the  old  ballad  : — 

When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  town 
We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  ; 

SI  v  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 

And  I  myself  in  cramasie.” 

Where  is  Mrs.  Battle  derending  the  rigour  of  the  game?  or  the 
Old  Margate  Hoy  ?  or  those  “  innocent  blacknesses”  the  chimney¬ 
sweepers  ?  Instead  of  them  we  have  half  a  dozen  etchings,  mostly 
topographical,  able  enough  in  their  way,  those  of  Messrs.  Platt  and 
Swain  Gilford  especially,  but  more  suited  to  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  or  any  other  biblia  a-biblia  you  can  think  of, 
than  the  pages  of  the  delicate,  the  quaiut,  the  ever-suggestive  Elia. 
And,  as  there  arc  neither  preface  nor  introduction,  and  to  praise 
Lamb  himself  is  superiluous,  there  is  nothing  left  to  commend  in 
this  edition,  upon  which  such  excellent  printing  and  paper  have 
been  expended. 


PATTISOX  MUIR’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.* 

rpiIK  greatest  idea  bom  to  chemistry  since  the  time  of  Dalton 
J-  is  undoubtedly  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  nature  of 
atoms  and  molecules.  This  discrimination,  compared  with  which 
the  dill'erentiation  of  bacteria  is  a  colossal  operation,  and  the 
splitting  of  hairs  a  disruption  of  mountains,  came  into  science  a 
speculation,  but  is  now  a  theory  based  on  many  dissimilar  facts, 
and  essential  to  scientific  thought  and  progress.  The  labours  of 
many  have  assisted  in  its  development,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  the  chemist  or  physicist  had  been  the  greater  con¬ 
tributor.  The  theory  in  its  present  form  may  be  stated  in  few 
words.  Matter,  in  all  forms  of  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  ultra-gas, 
consists  of  ultimate  particles  called  molecules.  Each  kind  of 
matter  has  its  own  kind  of  molecule.  The  molecules  are  never  at 
rest.  Motion  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  nnd  cessation  of  motion 
would  be  practical  annihilation.  In  the  solid  the  molecular  motion 
is  limited,  and  is  not  attended  with  permanent  change  of  posi¬ 
tion.  Jn  the  liquid,  motion  is  more  free ;  the  molecules  change 
their  respective  positions,  but  do  not  escape  from  the  range  of 
•each  other's  attraction.  In  the  gas,  and  still  more  in  that  ultra- 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  M.  M.  I’nltiion  Muir, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  nnd  Prelector  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  nnd  (Juius 
College,  Cnmbridgc.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1884. 


gaseous  condition  revealed  to  us  by  the  splendid  researches  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  the  motion  of  the  molecules  is  so  great  that  their  mutual 
attractive  force  becomes  insignificant.  Throughout  these  changes 
of  state  the  substance  retains  its  identity,  because  the  molecules 
which  determine  its  nature  remain  unaltered.  But  the  molecules 
are  themselves  composed  of  still  smaller,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ultimate  particles  called  atoms.  The  molecules  are,  in  a  sense, 
clusters  of  atoms,  hut  atoms  iu  motion  and  not  at  rest.  They  are 
more  fairly  compared  to  solar  systems  than  to  piles  of  shot,  and  it 
is  no  more  possible  from  the  size  of  the  molecule  to  calculate  the 
size  of  the  atoms  inside  it  than  it  would  be  to  calculate  the  size  of  a 
planet  from  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit.  It  is  strange  to  remember 
that  these  atoms  are  themselves  infinitely  great  as  compared  with 
the  infinity  of  smallness  below  them.  Each  one  may  be  a  solar 
system,  or  even  a  nebula  of  fixed  stars  to  some  immeasurably 
smaller  speck.  Great  and  small,  as  we  call  them,  are  equal  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  infinity.  With  all  our  scientific  progress,  we  do  but  move 
upward  on  a  ladder  without  bottom  and  without  top.  For  the 
present,  however,  atoms  must  be  assumed  to  be  ultimate  particles, 
different  from  one  another  in  properties  and  not  very  numerous 
as  to  kind.  Every  element  has  its  own  specific  atom,  so  that  the 
infinitely  diverse  molecules  of  nature  are  all  built  up  of  carbon 
atoms,  oxygen  atoms,  iron  atoms,  and  the  like.  It  is  obvious  that 
all  physical  science  is  unified  by  this  theory.  The  laws  of  motion 
and  equilibrium  are  applicable  to  masses,  molecules,  and  atoms 
alike.  Chemistry  is  hut  physics  inside  the  molecule,  and  it  is 
constantly  enlarging  its  frontiers  by  the  application  of  physical 
modes  of  research. 

This  physical  tendency  in  modern  chemistry  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  book  before  us,  the  fullest  and  best  treatise  on  pure 
chemistry  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Pattison  Muir  has  pre¬ 
sented  iu  a  form  which  is  partly  historical  and  partly  didactic  the 
evidence  on  which  the  great  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry  depend. 
And  he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  lie  has  collected 
and  expounded,  in  simple  language  but  with  sufficient  detail,  most 
of  the  recent  hypotheses  which  influence,  or  seem  likely  to  influ¬ 
ence,  chemical  thought.  Some  of  these  hypotheses  scarcely  rank 
above  clever  guesses  ;  ingenious  ways,  possible  enough,  hut  as  yet 
insufficiently  established,  of  getting  out  of  known  difficulties.  In 
this  class  we  include  the  interesting  speculations  of  Le  Bel  and 
van’t  Hof  on  the  cause  of  rotatory  polarization  by  carbon  com¬ 
pounds.  The  “  asymmetric  carbon  atom”  is  an  attractive  idea, 
but  hardly,  as  yet,  a  reality.  The  recent  research  of  Mr.  Perkin 
on  magnetic  rotatory  polarization  is  a  far  more  solid  contribution  to 
science.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  appeared  iu  time,  though  only  just 
in  time,  to  receive  notice  in  Mr.  Muir's  book. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  attempts,  daily  growing  in  import¬ 
ance,  to  correlate  time  and  mass  with  chemical  changes.  Mr. 
Muir,  who  has  himself  done  good  experimental  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  exposition  of  the  work  of 
Guldberg  and  Waage,  who  have  stated  a  law  which  certainly  em¬ 
braces  some  part,  hut  as  certainly  not  the  whole,  of  the  truth.  Of 
a  different,  but  not  less  important,  kind  is  the  periodic  law,  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Newlands  in  1864.  This  law  was  developed 
by  Mendeljelf,  to  whom  it  is  often,  but  most  unjustly,  ascribed. 
It  is  no  theory,  hut  a  statement  of  facts  at  present  unexplained, 
but  of  great  practical  value  in  classification.  Taking  the  elements 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  it  is  commonly  found  that 
the  eighth  resembles  the  first  in  properties,  and  that  there  is  often 
a  simple  relation  between  the  numbers.  Thus,  starting  from 
lithium  7,  the  eighth  element  is  sodium  23,  the  eighth  from  that 
potassium  39,  and  so  on.  These  three  elements  resemble  one 
another  closely,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  23  is  exactly  the 
mean  of  7  +  39.  So  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  with 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium. 

Mr.  Muir  has  divided  his  treatise  into  two  books — Chemical 
Statics  and  Chemical  Kinetics.  Under  the  former  heading  we 
find  atoms  and  molecules,  with  a  good  account  of  the  methods 
used  in  determining  their  weights  ;  atomic  and  molecular  systems, 
in  which  the  discussion  of  isomerism  and  the  views  of  Lossen  are 
particularly  valuable ;  the  periodic  law,  noticed  above ;  and  a 
chapter  that  will  probably  be  found  of  greater  practical  use  than 
any  other  on  the  “  Application  of  Physical  Methods  to  Problems 
of  Chemical  Statics.”  The  study  of  thermal  chemistry  occupies 
about  one-half  of  this  chapter.*  In  the  hands  of  Thomsen, 
Berthelot,  and  their  predecessors  and  followers,  this  branch 
of  chemical  science  has  become  so  extremely  important  to  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  to  students  that  the  numbers  representing  the 
quantities  of  heat  concerned  in  chemical  changes  will  soon  be 
stated  in  every  elementary  text-hook.  The  terms  exothermic 
and  endothermic,  each  corresponding  to  a  definite  number  for 
each  compound,  represent  facts  as  important  as  specific  gravity, 
molecular  weight,  and  boiling  point. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  hook  wo  find  a  good  account  of  dis¬ 
sociation,  chapters  on  chemical  change  and  chemical  aliinities,  in 
which  the  theories  of  affinity  are  tracod  from  Berthollet  down¬ 
wards  to  tho  late  and  extremely  important  conclusions  of  Julius 
Thomsen  and  Ostwald. 

Mr.  Muir  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  rendered  an  im¬ 
portant  service  to  chemical  science.  In  such  a  book  it  is  not  only 
what  is  explained,  but  what  is  suggested,  thnt  is  of  value.  Sub¬ 
jects  for  research  are  ollered  in  every  page ;  and  the  young  student 
will  be  stimulated  ns  every  zealous  traveller  must  be  who,  standing 
on  the  confines  of  the  known,  catches  from  lime  to  time  glimpses 
of  the  blue  bills  of  tiie  unknown  land. 
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FROM  OPITZ  TO  LESSING.* 

OF  late  years  the  historical  school  of  literary  criticism  lias 
made  rapid  advances  Loth  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  I’ope .  are  no 
longer  isolated  names  ;  even  the  general  reader  is  familiar,  at 
second  hand,  with  the  smaller  writers  who  surrounded  them  and 
with  what  is  known  of  the  society  in  which  they  moved.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  has  this  system  of  viewing  all  works  of 
the  imagination  as  so  many  historical  documents  gone  that  an 
elderly  man  is  apt  to  feel  a  little  out  of  his  element  whenever  the 
conversation  turns  on  poetry.  lie  may  he  familiar  with  the  best 
work  of  the  greatest  writers,  but  he  is  afraid  to  quote  a  line  or 
refer  to  a  passage  if  he  is  conscious  of  an  inability  to  pass  a  strict 
examination  as  to  all  the  details  or  anecdotes  ot  the  period  to 
which  the  author  lie  cites  belongs.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  a  distinct  and  enduring  value,  those  of 
his  contemporaries  were  read,  only  too  exclusively,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  them;  some  of  our  younger  students  seem  to  be 
rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  be  in  danger  ot  regarding 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night  and  the  Winter's  Tale,  merely 
as  illustrations  of  a  passing  phase  of  our  culture.  At  least  there 
are  one  or  two  assertions  in  the  volume  before  us  that  might  lead 
an  unwary  reader  to  conclude  that  Hr.  Perry  considers  a  bad 
poem  as  worthy  of  study  as  a  good  one,  if  only  it  be  a  century  or 

two  old.  .  ... 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  author’s  serious  opinion,  as  his  criti¬ 
cism  on  Lessing  clearly  shows  ;  but  the  tendency  which  he  repre¬ 
sents,  and  occasionally  advocates  with  more  vigour  than  judgment, 
has  already  become  so  strong,  that  it  almost  seems  necessary  to 
reassert  that  every  real  poem  or  true  work  of  art  has  a  value  of  its 
own  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  accidents  under  which  it 
was  produced  or  the  external  form  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
may  have  impressed  upon  it.  There  is  a  spirit  in  all  such  sincere 
and  capable  imaginative  work  that  keeps  it  alive  amid  the  wreck 
of  States,  lof  religions,  and  of  social  systems;  and  the  boy  who 
steals  an  hour  from  play,  from  sleep,  or  even  from  his  studies,  to 
devote  it  to  Scott,  the  youth  who  blunders  his  way  through  the 
Canterbury  Talcs ,  led  on  by  nothing  but  a  love  of  Chaucer's 
humour  and  pathos,  come  nearer  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  work  in 
which  they  delight  than  the  student  who  knows  everything  that 
can  be  learned  out  of  text-books  about  these  poets  and  their 
periods,  but  who  has  never  been  moved  by  any  line  they  have 
written.  On  the  other  hand,  imaginative  literature  has  of  course 
a  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  history,  especially  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  To 
these  Mr.  Perry  belongs  rather  than  to  the  simple  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  the  fact  has  enabled  him  to  write  a  readable  and  interesting 
volume  on  the  dullest  period  in  the  whole  literature  of  Germany. 

One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its  inclusiveness.  While  writing 
of  Germany  the  author  has  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  well,  and  so  what  he  has  to  tell  us  of  the  somewhat 
wearisome  writers  whom  he  has  made  his  study  at  once  fits  into 
the  picture  we  have  formed  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Then  common  sense  reigned  supreme  in  re¬ 
ligion,  in  speculation,  and  in  policy,  while  in  poetry  elegance  and 
neatness  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  boldness  of  conception 
or  fervour  of  feeling.  This  condition  of  things  Mr.  Perry  brings 
clearly  before  us ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  student  who  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  tracing  the  necessary  progress  of  history  that  he 
occasionally  becomes  almost  fanciful  in  his  theories  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out  its  chief  cause.  In  the 
period  that  immediately  preceded  that  of  pseudo-classicism  Europe 
had  been  involved  in  religious  war.  Conviction  had  been  pitted 
against  conviction,  and  ideal  against  ideal.  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Cavalier  and  Ptoundhead,  had  appealed  in  equal  confidence  to  the 
God  of  Battles.  It  was  only  when  the  nations  were  wearied  out 
that  peace  was  restored,  and'  none  of  them  had  suffered  so  much 
or  was  so  utterly  exhausted  as  Germany.  It  was  inevitable  that 
a  reaction  should  follow,  and  that  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
new  generation  should  look  with  distrust  and  aversion  on  the 
passions,  the  enthusiasm,  nay,  even  the  ideals,  that  had  brought 
such  misery  on  their  respective  countries.  Mr.  Perry  does  not 
bring  this  out  with  sufficient  clearness,  but  in  other  respects  we 
have  little  to  say  except  in  praise  of  the  purely  historical  part  of 
his  work. 

His  literary  criticism  is  less  satisfactory.  Thus,  he  remarks 
justly  enough  that  the  work  both  of  Lessing  and  Herder  was 
fragmentary ;  but  he  fails  to  see  how  different  the  cause  of  this 
was  in  the  two  cases.  In  Lessing  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the 
modern  journalist.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  intellectual 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  addressed  himself  to  each  as  it  arose 
with  the  whole  force  and  subtlety  of  his  intellect.  Whatever  the 
day  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might ;  and,  if  there  is  a 
certain  want  of  continuity  in  his  criticism,  it  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  one  subject  after  another  became  of  preponderating 
interest  both  to  liim  and  his  public.  But  every  single  point 
on  which  he  touched  he  treated  clearly,  thoroughly,  often  ex¬ 
haustively.  Herder,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ruled  by  a  great 
conception  which  he  was  never  able  adequately  to  express.  II is 
single  works  are  all  partially  unsuccessful  attempts  to  give  it 

*  From  Upitz  to  Lessing :  a  Study  of  Pseudo-Classicism  in  Literature. 
By  Thomas  Sergeant  Ferry,  Author  of  “English  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  Boston  :  Osgood.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1835. 


utterance.  They  are  fragmentary,  therefore,  like  the  speech  of 
a  prophet  or  a  stammerer.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ideas  Herder  had  to  proclaim  were  more  original  and  of 
a  wider  and  more  pregnant  significance  than  those  of  Lessing. 
Mr.  Perry  has  shown  an  acumen  by  no  means  usual  in  placing 
the  one  writer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  old  period,  and  the  other 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new.  Lessing,  it  is  true,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  combating  the  theories  of  bis  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  but  he  met  them  with  their  own  weapons,  while  Herder 
introduced  a  new  method  and  a  new  taste. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  though  we  have  dwelt 
chiefly  on  points  with  respect  to  which  wre  differ  with  Mr.  Perry, 
these  are  not  numerous,  and  his  volume  contains  a  clear,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  not  too  lengthy  account  of  the  literary  movement  which  it 
treats. 


MEMORIALS  OF  JAMES  HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.*' 

IAEW  books  are  more  trying  to  the  forbearance  of  the  critic 
than  the  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  by 
the  affectionate  piety  of  surviving  relatives.  The  closest  relations 
of  family  life  are  not  those  which  are  the  most  favourable  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  duties  of  a  biographer.  Many  things  which 
for  the  sake  of  truth  ought  to  be  told  cannot  be  told  by  a  son  or  a 
daughter.  A  just  estimate  cf  character  is  not  likely  to  be  formed 
under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  affair  of  mere  chance 
whether  the  individual  undertaking  the  task  is  possessed  of  any  of 
the  necessary  literary  qualifications  for  its  proper  performance.  It 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  literature  and  for  the  fame  of  the 
person  chiefly  concerned  when  family  dissensions  prevented  .Sir 
Henry  Taylor  from  becoming  the  biographer  of  Southey,  and  when 
an  ill-executed  and  uninteresting  work  by  a  son  took  the  place  of 
such  a  Life  as  would  have  been  written  by  the  distinguished  poet 
and  prose  writer  who  would  otherwise  have  undertaken  it.  Many 
instances  equally  infelicitous  might  be  adduced,  and  the  Memorials 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  now  published  by  his  daughter  cannot 
claim  any  special  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  James  Hogg  died,  and  there  really 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  strong  occasion  for  the  publication  of 
such  a  volume  as  has  now  appeared.  The  main  facts  of  his  life 
and  career  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  the  fresh  materials 
given  are  hardly  sufficient  to  qualify  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
among  which  they  figure.  The  preface,  however,  explains  some 
of  the  motives  which  have  been  at  work.  The  use  made  of  Hogg's 
name  by  Wilson  in  the  Noct.es  Ambrosianee  seems  not  to  have  been 
forgotten  or  forgiven  ;  while  some  of  the  allusions  to  him  by 
Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Scott  not  unnaturally  may  afford  ground 
for  continued  resentment.  Yet  it  is  to  Wilson,  to  Scott  himself, 
and,  through  him,  to  the  introduction  of  his  name  in  Lockhart's 
biography,  that  Hogg  at  this  day  owes  much  of  his  present 
reputation.  It  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint  in  the  preface 
that  Hogg  was  neither  a  Socrates  nor  a  Falstaff,  and  that 
he  is  otherwise  misrepresented  in  the  festive  dialogues  of  the 
Nodes.  What  Professor  Perrier  has  said  of  Hogg  in  his  preface 
to  the  collected  edition  of  the  Nodes  edited  bv  him  is,  “  In 
wisdom  the  Shepherd  equals  the  Socrates  of  Plato;  in  humour 
he  surpasses  the  Falstaff  of  Shakspeare,”  at  which  it  is  wonderful 
that  any  offence  should  be  taken.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
delighted  by  the  reading  of  them  can  ever  have  supposed  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the”  Nodes  about  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  charming  ex¬ 
travagances  and  exaggerations  in  which  Wilson  revelled.  And 
what  reasonable  right  has  any  admirer  of  Hogg’s  to  be  angry  at 
all  the  beautiful  sayings  which  are  fancifully  placed  to  his  share 
of  the  conversation  round  the  flowing  bowl  in  the  old  Blue 
Parlour  at  the  imaginary  Ambrose's,  or  in  the  other  invented 
scenes  of  conviviality  ?  The  honours  of  the  A odes  really  belong 
to  Hogg;  of  them  he  was  the  animating  spirit;  and  there  is 
no  better  or  more  appreciative  character  ol'  Hogg  to  be  found  than 
the  one  given  of  him  by  Professor  Ferrier,  the  son-in-law  of 
Wilson,  in  the  preface  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
From  the  frequent  and  kindly  mentions  of  Hogg  in  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  man  and  of  the 
chief  incidents  of  his  life  can  be  collected.  There  is  only  one 
passage  to  which  attention  need  be  called,  and  that  is  the  one  in 
which  his  attendance  at  Scott's  funeral  is  recorded,  with  an 
allusion  to  hi3  own  death  three  years  afterwards,  and  the 
sentence  occurs: — “It  had  been  better  for  his  fame  had  his 
end  been  of  earlier  date,  for  he  did  not  follow  his  best  bene¬ 
factor  until  he  had  insulted  his  dust.”  These  words  are  amply 
justified  by  the  account  given  in  Professor  \eiteks  preface  of 
Hogg’s  publication,  entitled  The  Domestic  Manners  and  I’rivate 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  While  claiming  for  it  a  feeling 
of  affection  and  almost  of  worship  for  the  great  man  who  had 
noticed  and  befriended  him,  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  certain 
thintrs  which  might  have  been  omitted  (and  they  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  omitted),  coarse  gossip  and  injudicious  in¬ 
ferences;  and  it  is  added  that  Hoggs  sensitive  vanity  led  him 
occasionally  to  see  and  to  I  eel  a  meaning  in  his  lriend  s  utterances 
and  dealings  with  him  which  probably  had  no  reality.  Once, 
indeed,  in  Scott's  lifetime,  Hogg  outrageously  chose  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  Sir  Walter’s  declining  to  contribute  to  a  poetical 

*  Memorials  of  James  Coco,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Garden.  With  a  Frelace  by  Professor  Veitch.  Paisley 
and  London  :  A.  Gardner. 
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miscellany  projected  by  himself,  and  he  then  addressed  to  his  best 
friend  and  helper  a  violent  letter  accusing  him  of  jealousy  of  his 
own  superior  natural  genius — a  thoroughly  loolish  and  unworthy 
proceeding — for  which  Hogg  soon  had  the  sense  and  good  feeling 
to  beg  forgiveness. 

Of  the  general  contents  of  the  book  edited  by  Mrs.  Garden,  it 
has  only  to  be  said  that  it  gives  a  pleasing  and  instructive  account 
of  the  struggles  and  successes  of  her  father’s  life.  He  belonged  to 
the  same  class,  if  not  quite  to  the  same  order,  as  Burns  and  Carlyle. 
But  his  career  and  character  were  such  as  to  furnish  a  far  better 
example  for  imitation  than  those  of  the  other  two  Scotsmen 
who,  also  springing  from  a  peasant  origin,  attained  the  highest 
places  in  the  literature  of  their  country.  If  Hogg  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  escape  from  some  of  the  besetting  failings  of  genius  and  of 
popular  authorship,  his  whole  life  was  one  of  honest  work,  and  in  1 
his  private  and  domestic  relations  it  was  blameless  and  deserving  [ 
of  approbation.  On  Hogg’s  precise  rank  as  poet  and  prose  writer 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  it  being  a  well-ascertained  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  one,  only  it  may  be  remarked  that  Professor  Veitch  scarcely 
does  justice  to  his  works  in  prose.  The  Confessions  of  a  Sinner, 
which  he  does  not  mention,  is  a  very  remarkable  hook. 


RICHELIEU.* 

"V\7HILE  expressly  disclaiming  any  pretension  to  originality  in 
v  V  his  account  of  France  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  M.  Masson  has  done  good  service  to  English  readers  by 
giving  them  in  a  handy  form  the  results  of  the  labours' of  the  best 
French  writers  on  his  subject.  Nor  must  his  disclaimer  be  inter¬ 
preted  too  literally ;  for  while  be  owes  much  to  others,  and 
especially  to  Viscount  d’Avenel,  he  has  evidently  studied  the  con¬ 
temporary  Mi- moires  for  himself.  In  the  first  part  of  his  book  he 
ha3  to  some  extent  sacrificed  the  opportunity  of  writing  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  to  an  elfort  after  clearness  and  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  ;  for,  instead  of  relating  the  events  with  which  his  earlier  1 
chapters  are  chiefly  occupied  in  chronological  order,  he  has  divided 
them  according  to  the  several  subjects  on  which  they  bear.  Now, 
although  such  an  arrangement  is  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in 
his  later  chapters,  which  deal  with  taxation,  police,  literature,  and 
art,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  narrative.  Picking  out  and  placing  by  them¬ 
selves  first  all  events  relating  to  one  subject,  and  then  all  relat¬ 
ing  to  another,  is  much  like  putting  all  the  chairs  in  a  house  into 
one  room  and  all  the  tables  into  another.  The  effect  is  had,  both 
as  regards  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  arrangement  M.  Masson  has  I 
adopted  deprives  Richelieu's  history  of  the  element  of  personal  in-  I 
terest  belonging  to  the  career  of  a  statesman  who  was  engaged  in  , 
a  struggle  against  a  series  of  attacks  made  on  him  from  various  ! 
quarters  and  often  by  parties  acting  in  secret  concert.  And  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  prevents  the  reader  from  fully  com¬ 
prehending  either  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Cardinal  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  discontented  nobles  with  the  Spanish  Court,  or 
the  strict  connexion  between  his  home  policy  and  the  humiliation 
of  the  Austrian  power — an  end  he  sought  to  effect  both  by  force 
of  arms  ar.d  by  the  establishment  of  religious  toleration.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  France  should 
be  at  unity  in  itself,  and  Richelieu’s  only  idea  of  unity  was  uniform 
subjection.  He  stamped  out  the  last  remains  of  municipal  inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Huguenots  as  a  political  party,  though,  as  M.  Masson  duly  points 
out,  he  turned  them  into  loyal  subjects  by  granting  them  religious 
liberty.  His  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  is  succinctly  exhibited 
in  another  chapter,  had  a  similar  direction.  He  forced  the  Jesuits 
to  condemn  a  work  written  by  a  member  of  the  Order  which 
exalted  the  papacy  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  and,  while 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  against  external 
interference,  he — though  here  he  failed — attacked  its  immunity 
fr<  m  taxation.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  the  despotism  he  was  organizing  lay  in  the  privileges  and 
restlessness  of  the  nobles.  In  reviewing  the  repressive  measures 
pursued  against  them,  M.  Masson  observes  that,  richly  as  those 
who  were  punished  with  death,  forfeiture,  and  exile  deserved  their 
fat>',  many  of  them  were  condemned  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  law,  and  were  treated  by  the  Cardinal  rather  as  his  private 
enemies  than  ns  enemies  "to  the  State.  The  description  of 
Richelieu's  foreign  policy  forms  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  in 
the  volume.  \\  hen  Wallenstein  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  the 
Emperor  the  military  despot  of  Germany,  the  question  at  stake 
was  not  “a  problem  already  often  discussed”  (p.  139),  but  one 
that  bad  never  arisen  before  since  the  Imperial  crown  was  first 
worn  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hub-burg.  And  how  the  ! 
Emperor  could  have  “  seriously  regarded  ”  the  bestowal  on  himself 
of  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  as  a  fitt'ng  reward  for  his 
concessions  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  or  bow  the  Electors  could 
have  refused  to  be3tow  it  (p.  142),  are  mysteries  only  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  carelessness  in  revision  for  press.  The  character  of 
Richelieu's  internal  administration  is,  on  the  whole,  well  drawn 
out,  considerable  use  being  made  here,  ns  elsewhere,  of  the  work  of 
M.  d’Avenel.  d'he  frightful  increase  of  taxation  and  tho  miseries 
of  the  peasantry  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  insurrections  of  tho 
Croquants  and  Nu-pied«.  M.  Masson  quotes  some  of  Richelieu’s 
maxims,  such  as  “The  true  means  of  enriching  the  State  is  by  re¬ 
lieving  the  people,”  as  proofs  of  th< •  soundness  of  his  financial  de¬ 
signs.  The  Cardinal’s  Memoires,  indeed,  contain  plenty  of  such 
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specious  sayings,  but  we  should  scarcely  go  to  them  for  a  true 
picture  of  his  character  or  work.  The  best  idea  of  Richelieu's 
finance  may  be  obtained  by  setting  side  by  side,  not  merely  the 
amounts  of  the  taxes  imposed  during  bis  administration  and  under 
Henry  IV.,  but  the  proportions  the  Treasury  actually  received  of 
the  amounts  levied  after  the  reforms  of  Sully  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Cardinal's  life.  In  the  chapters  on  the  intellectual, 
literary,  and  artistic  features  of  the  period  will  he  found  satis¬ 
factory  notices  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Some  lively 
details  are  given  of  the  early  literary  reunions,  of  the  Dix-Sept 
Seigneurs,  and  of  the  more  notable  company  of  precieux  and 
precieuseS'  that  assembled  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The 
Cardinal  is  described  as  “  the  centre  not  only  of  the  political  but 
ot  the  intellectual  world.”  In  this  estimate  sufficient  weight  is' 
not  given  to  the  character  and  effect  of  his  patronage.  Under 
his  administration  literature,  like  all  else,  had  to  conform  to  his 
will  and  to  flatter  his  vanity.  Corneille  broke  away  from  “  the 
Cardinal  s  brigade  of  second-rate  pensioners,  and  was  persecuted 
by  his  former  patron.  Descartes  refused  to  make  his  home  in 
Baris.  Richelieu  hated  all  independent  vigour.  The  despotism  of 
the  French  Crown  was  not  indeed  the  child  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  ;  its  growth  was  slow  and  gradual.  His  special  work  at  home 
was  the  overthrow  of  every  power  which  at  that  time  could 
thwart  the  will  of  the  Crown.  He  left  one  will  not  only  supreme, 
but  alone  in  Prance.  In  the  general  survey  with  which  Mr. 
Masson  concludes  this  useful  little  volume  he  shows  how  this 
policy,  continued  by  Mazarin  and  Louis  N1V.,  bore  its  natural  fruit 
when  a  new  force  arose,  and  the  King  found  himself  face  to  faca 
with  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  noticing  M.  Clement’s  great  History  of  Music  (1),  we  do  not 
pretend  for  the  present  to  review  it  from  the  specialist  point 
of  view;  that  may  perhaps  be  done  later.  We  may  here  re¬ 
commend  it  as  a  very  abundant  and  amusing  source  of  information 
de  re  musica,  in  the  widest  sense.  M.  Clement  has  traced  the 
history  ot  systems  of  notation  ;  he  has  described  the  music  and  the 
musical  instruments  of  all  countries,  he  has  elaborately  followed 
the  fortunes  of  different  musical  genres  in  France,  and  he  has 
peppered  the  whole  with  remarks  always  quaint,  if  not  always 
extraordinarily  wise.  Thus,  the  liveliness  of  Prussian  military 
airs  fills  him  with  astonishment,  till  he  remembers  that  it  is 
probably  intended  of  set  purpose  to  neutralize  the  “  natural 
heaviness  ”  of  the  Prussian.  Ilis  comment,  or  rather  moral,  on 
the  plainness  of  English  bugle-calls  is  of  such  a  mysterious 
ambiguity  and  is  so  absolutely  impossible  to  interpret  with  cer- 
tainty,  either  as  a  compliment  or  otherwise,  that  we  only  refer 
to  it  as  to  tho  words  of  a  seer.  Lastly,  the  eight  hundred  pages 
of  his  portly  volume  are  studded  with  innumerable  and  very 
agreeable  illustrations,  drawings  of  musical  instruments,  portraits 
of  composers,  singers,  and  musicians  generally,  sketches  of  musical 
scenes  from  the  great  masters,  &c.  The  whole  makes  a  book  so 
interesting  to  turn  over,  that  even  if  knowing  persons  were  to  tell 
us  that  M.  Clement  is  all  wrong  in  his  musical  faith  and  know¬ 
ledge,  we  should  continue  to  regard  his  book  as  one  pleasant  to 
look  at  and  useful  to  keep  on  the  shelves. 

The  diplomatist  who  has  executed  an  essay  on  woman’s  mission  (2) 
has  come  at  the  nick  of  time  to  justify  his  order  threatened 
with  extinction  by  telegraphs  and  newspaper  correspondents.  A 
diplomatist,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  specimen,  is  a  man  who 
retains  the  tradition  and  faculty  of  respectable  platitude.  Many 
men  now  platitudinize,  but  not  as  a  rule  respectably.  Our 
diplomatist  is  an  embodied  copybook.  “  Plus  les  devoirs,”  says  lie, 
“  sont  importants  et  difiiciles,  plus  ils  ennoblissent  ceux  qui  les 
remplissent  bien.”  Again,  “  De  tout  temps  et  en  tout  lieu  il  y  a  eu 
des  meres  qui  ont  commands  le  respect  et  l’admiration  en  dlevaut 
leurs  enfants.”  “  Tout  homme,”  yet  again,  “aparfois  besoin  de 
conseil.”  Verily  we  hope  here  be  truths,  and  they  are  only  a 
casual  sample  of  the  abundant  verities  with  which  the  diplomatist 
describes  in  a  small  volume  of  large  print  the  duties  of  the  mother, 
the  wife,  the  grandmother,  the  young  girl,  the  old  maid,  the 
mother-in-law,  the  governess.  We  observe  with  pain  that  the 
great-grandmother,  the  pew-opener,  and  the  tante  it  la  mode  de 
Bretagne  are  omitted.  Seriously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  estimable  or  a  feebler  work  than  that  of  this  diplomatist 
without  guile. 

M.  Paul  Nicole,  who  seems  to  have  taken  up  primitive  man  as  a 
pastime,  is  nearly  as  guileless  as  the  diplomatist,  but  ho  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  much  more  attractive  book  (3).  Ilis  boiling  down  of  the 
speculations  of  autbropologists  as  to  man  2,000,000  (bang  the 
expense,  as  Lord  Smart  says,  let  us  liavo  another  cipher)  years 
ago  is  not  very  noteworthy.  But  he  has  had  his  book  illustrated 
with  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  very  pretty  little  cuts  on  the 
immortal  principle  of  Lord  Littlcbrain  looking  out  of  the  window. 
Here  is  primitive  manat  large,  square-shouldered,  round-bodied, 
long-armed,  prognathous,  slopmg-browed.  There  he  is  meeting  ail 
elephant  who  could  give  Jumbo  many  feet  in  altitude,  and  whose 
ears  sprend  like  the  sails  of  some  tail  arniral.  Elsewhere  he  is 

(1)  JJistoire  de  la  musique.  l’ar  Felix  Clement.  Paris:  Ilnchettc. 

(2)  JEVt ai  sur  la  mission  actuel/e  de  la  femme.  I’nr  1111  diplomatc. 
Paris:  I'lon. 

(3)  L' homme  il  y  a  deux  cent  mills  a  ns.  Par  Paul  Nicole.  Paris: 
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having  a  four-banded  mill  of  an  unscientific  hut  exciting  cha¬ 
racter,  one  couple  tooling  with  the  naked  fist  and  the  others  with 
stick  against  flint.  And  yet  elsewhere  primitive  woman  is  fixing 
her  gentle  teeth  well  into  his  shoulder,  a  proceeding  which  seems 
to  disconcert  his  notions  of  self-defence.  They  are  very  nice  little 
pictures,  and  we  wish  it  had  occurred  to  “  un  diplomate  ”  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  artists  who  did  them  to  make  sketches  of  the  mother,  the 
wife,  the  grandmother,  the  governess,  the  mother-in-law,  the  old 
maid,  and  so  forth.  They  are  wicked  men  who  say  that  illustra¬ 
tions  are  a  distraction,  in  the  English  sense,  in  a  book  that  is  good 
for  anything;  a  distraction,  in  the  French  sense,  in  a  book  that  is 
not.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  they  say. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  rash  of  any  one  to  bring  his  work  into 
apparent  comparison  or  contrast  with  Jules  Sandeau's,  but 
M.  Nollee  de  Noduwez  (4)  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  which  serves  to  carry  off  his  rashness.  He  tells  a  capital 
story  of  his  original  which  we  have  never  heard  before  or  have 
forgotten.  A  certain  real  Marquis  was  hoaxed  into  believing  that 
Sandeau  had  “meant  him,”  and  wrote  a  furious  letter  to  the 
novelist.  To  this  the  author  replied,  in  the  politest  terms,  that 
the  Marquis  was  quite  right,  that  it  was  unpardonable  in  him 
(Sandeau)  not  to  have  acknowledged  the  origin  of  the  portrait, 
and  that  he  only  waited  the  Marquis's  express  permission  to  alter 
the  title  of  his  play  and  book  at  once.  The  Marquis,  who  was 
hot-tempered  but  no  fool,  put  this  reply  in  his  album  with  the 
annotation  “touche  !  ”  in  his  own  hand.  As  for  Le point  noir($), 
it  is  a  stout  cut-and-come-again  novel  of  a  well-known  kind,  with 
plentiful  breaches  of  divers  commandments,  ingenious  detectives, 
love-making  mysteries,  and  what  not.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  what 
a  Frenchman,  if  he  had  a  brilliant  inspiration  in  English,  would 
probably  call  a  “  Penny  Dreadnought.”  Very  much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  its  sequel  and  complement,  Un  gendre  (6). 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  details  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  what  we  call  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  have  naturally  a  particular  interest  for 
Americans.  The  independence  of  their  country  was  recognized 
in  the  course  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  which  wound  up  the  war, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  Government  and  its  agents  has  been 
severely  criticized.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  studies  of 
this  passage  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  should  have  ap- 
eared  during  or  soon  after  the  Centenary  celebration.  The  one 
efore  us,  The  Peace  Negotiations  of  1782  and  1783  (New  York), 
is  in  the  form  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  is  printed  for  the  Society.  The  author,  Mr.  Jay,  is 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Americans  of  the 
time,  and  so  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  able  to  inspire  him  with 
any  vigour  of  style.  Mr.  Jay  has  clearly  been  at  some  pains  to 
master  his  subject,  but  his  address  has  the  faults  common  in 
American  historical  wrorks.  It  is  too  long,  it  is  rather  shapeless, 
and  it  is  full  of  a  fidgety  suspicion  that  the  monarchies  of  the  old 
world  were,  after  all,  in  league  together  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
dreaded  young  American  eagle.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Jay  has  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  showing  that,  while  individual  Frenchmen  fought  for 
the  States  with  generosity  or  from  a  manly  love  of  adventure,  the 
French  Government  was  influenced  by  a  pure  regard  for  its  own 
interests.  This  seems  shocking  to  the  lecturer,  but  more  im¬ 
partial  students  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course. 
To  an  Englishman  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Jay’s  study  is 
the  proof  it  affords  of  the  dexterity  shown  by  our  Ministers  at  the 
time  in  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies,  and  ex¬ 
tricating  this  country  from  the  most  dangerous  position  it  ever 
occupied. 

The  Story  of  the  Life  and  Aspirations  of  L.  II.  Koolemans 
Beynen  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  very  wholesome  book.  The 
hero  of  the  biography  was  a  young  Dutch  naval  officer,  who  was 
bitten  with  a  passion  for  Arctic  exploration.  His  biographer,  Mr. 
C.  Iioissevain,  has  to  write  much  more  about  his  aspirations  than 
about  his  actual  adventures ;  for  Beynen  had  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  ideas,  and  died  young.  He  did,  however,  sail  with 
Sir  A.  Young  in  the  Pandora,  and  he  also  saw  some  service  in 
Acheen,  and  as  officer  of  a  training-ship  in  the  North  Seas. 
Beynen  appears  to  have  been  much  too  wordy  and  eloquent,  but 
he  was  none  the  less  a  gallant  and  skilful  officer.  A  seaman  who 
loved  the  sea  because  it  punishes  hesitation  in  the  presence  of 
danger  with  instant  death,  had  obviously  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Beynen’s  great  aspiration  wras  to  persuade  the  Dutch 
Government  to  drill  its  fleet  more  in  the  North  Seas  and  less  in 
what  he  called  the  Capua  of  India.  He  had  a  very  proper  sense  of 
the  glorious  character  of  Dutch  naval  history. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bellamy,  seeing  the  world  much  cumbered  with  diffi¬ 
cult  social  questions,  has  undertaken  to  show  it  The  Way  Oat 
(New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  His  road  does 
not  differ  materially  from  a  variety  of  others  offered  to  a  puzzled 
world  in  these  days,  being  built  out  of  Socialism  and  sentiment. 
Mr.  Bellamy  thinks  that  we  should  all  get  richer  if  a  limit  was 
put  to  the  gains  of  particular  persons — or,  in  other  words,  that 
men  would  work  as  hard  for  less  reward.  One  of  his  ideas  is  that 


(4)  Une  pelite  fille  da  marquis  de  la  Seigliere.  Par  Jules  Nollee  de 
Noduwez.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(5)  Le  point  noir.  Par  A.  Mattliey.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

(6)  Un  gendre.  Par  A.  Mattliey.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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criminals  should  be  elevated,  not  by  a  rope,  but  by  being  supplied 
with  the  society  of  “  men  and  women  better  and  wiser  than  them¬ 
selves.”  This  is  a  characteristically  philanthropic  notion.  Good 
and  wise  men  and  women  are  to  be  condemned  to  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  to  elevate  the  bad  and  stupid.  Does  Mr.  Bellamy 
know  what  happened  to  the  angel  who  came  down  to  elevate  Don 
J  uan  ? 

A  volume  of  undidactic,  but  not  necessarily  unscientific,  talk 
about  trees  by  an  acknowledged  authority  is  a  book  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  every  one  with  a  proper  love  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  ornaments  of  our  country-side.  Mr.  Heath  is  an  authority, 
and  he  has  produced  such  a  book.  His  Tree  Gossip  (Field  & 
Tuer)  is  a  well-printed,  pretty  volume,  full  of  readable  matter 
about  many  kinds  of  trees. 

A  sound  knowdedge  of  whist  is  a  thing  which  does  much  to 
smooth  the  Englishman's  path  in  life.  “  Five  of  Clubs  ”  (Richard 
A.  Proctor)  has  therefore  been  patriotically  engaged  in  writing  his 
How  to  Play  Whist  for  the  “  Knowdedge  ”  Library  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  It  is  a  reprint  of  articles  already  published,  and  Mr.  Proctor 
maintains  that  “  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  by  the  method  supplied 
here,  the  right  card  to  lead  and  the  right  meaning  of  each  lead 
can  be  fully  learned.”  lie  undertakes  a  great  task,  and  we  hope 
he  may  not  mislead  any  trusting  youth. 

Pag  Dreams  and  Fireside  Fancies  are  the  titles  of  two  books  for 
children,  both  by  “  Hope  ”  (Simpkin  &  Marshall).  They  contain 
rather  more  about  love,  marriage,  and  death  than  seems  appro¬ 
priate  for  such  young  readers,  or  is  even  likely  to  be  understood 
by  them. 

An  edition  of  the  Man  of  Laiv's  Tale,  for  use  in  schools,  may 
be  recommended  (\V.  &  R.  Chambers).  It  contains  a  life  of 
Chaucer,  with  notes  and  a  glossary ;  and,  by  introducing  the  young 
to  the  easy  task  of  reading  the  poet  in  the  original,  should  do 
something  to  make  modernizations  wdiolly  unpopular.  Dictation 
Exercises  (Griffith  &  Farran)  is  what  its  name  shows — a  collection 
of  extracts  to  be  read  to  classes.  Dr.  Huss's  System  of  Oral 
Instruction  in  German  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  intended  to  combine 
“  the  grammatical  and  the  so-called  ‘  natural  ’  method.”  In  other 
words,  it  gives  a  regular  grammar  and  a  mass  of  exercises. 

The  Misses  Arnold  have  compiled  a  very  pretty  Edwin  Arnold 
Birthday  Tiook  ( Boston:  Lothrop  &  Co.)  It  contains  some  poems 
written  expressly  for  it,  and  is  illustrated  in  a  highly  American 
fashion. 

We  have  received  Part  XXI.  of  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  (L.  Upcott  Gill),  a  number  of  the  Oxford  Magazine 
(Oxford:  H.  Ilart ;  London  :  II.  Frow-de),  and  the  first  livraison 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  published  in  Leipzig.  It 
is  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore's  well-knowm  plates  (David  Nutt). 
Thom’s  Official  Directory ,  forty-second  publication,  is  published 
(Dublin :  Alex.  Thom). 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Vol.  I.  of  Cassell’s  Popular  Gardener , 
edited  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  (Cassell  &  Co.),  and  have  also  to  notice 
the  appearance  of  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  of  the  Encyclopadic  Dictionary 
of  the  same  firm. 

Mr.  D.  O'Donovan,  librarian  to  the  Parliament  of  Queensland, 
has  drawn  up  a  really  excellent  catalogue  of  the  books  under  his 
charge  (Brisbane:  James  C.  Beal.  By  authority).  The  arrange¬ 
ment  chosen  by  Mr.  O'Donovan  is  clear,  and  the  references  very 
full.  Not  only  are  books  entered  under  their  title  and  the  name 
of  the  author,  but  sub-references  are  given  to  subjects.  Such 
fulness  of  detail  might  lead  to  mere  confusion  in  the  case  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  which  is  not  meant  to  serve  also 
as  an  index  to  particular  works,  but  it  greatly  increases  the  use  of 
a  smaller  collection  of  books. 

We  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  appearance  of  a  new 
periodical,  The  Oxford  Review:  a  Weekly  Record  of  University 
Life  and  Thought  (published  by  the  “  Oxford  Times”  Company, 
Limited,  1 1  New  Road,  Oxford),  the  three  first  numbers  of  which 
have  reached  us,  containing  much  lively  and  interesting  matter,  in 
the  shape  of  articles  signed  with  well-known  names,  letters, 
reviews,  and  local  intelligence.  The  first  issue  left  something  to 
be  desired  in  the  manner  of  printing,  but  we  note  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect  in  the  second  and  third. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  name  of  Messrs.  Collins  &  Co.  was 
given  as  that  of  the  publishers  of  Hospitallier’s  Electricians  Pocket 
Booh  in  a  recent  issue.  It  should  have  been  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  IIarx 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  VOL  UME  L  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  ]>ricc  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller 
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THOU  ART  THE  MAN! 

N  Wednesday  morning  almost  all  Englishmen,  and  not 
a  few  on  Tuesday  night,  were  informed  of  the  probable, 
if  not  the  certain,  death  of  General  Gordon.  After  an 
interval  of  doubt  General  Bracken  bury’s  telegram  of  Thurs¬ 
day  night  confirmed,  if  not  finally,  the  news.  That  news 
was  accompanied  by  floods  of  tears  from  the  newspapers 
which  support  Mr.  Gladstone— tears  which  even  the  local 
appropriateness  of  the  suggestion  shall  not  make  us  call 
crocodile  tears.  Men  were  told  how  noble  a  man  General 
Gordon  was,  how  he  died  in  the  path  of  duty,  how  he  took 
his  life  in  his  hand  for  England  and  the  rest.  It  was  all 
true,  fatally  true ;  but  not  one  word  of  blame,  not  even  one 
word  of  indication,  dropped  from  these  eloquent  pens  on  the 
subject  of  the  person  responsibje  for  General  Gordon’s 
death.  That  person  was  not  the  Mahdi  ;  was  not  the  indivi¬ 
dual  Soudanese  whose  weapon  took,  as  he  doubtless  thought, 
the  life  of  an  enemy  of  his  religion  and  country  ;  was  not, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  slackness  of  the 
earlier  advance,  Lord  Wolseley,  or  any  officer  of  that  gallant 
army  which,  as  always,  is  paying  the  ransom  and  bearing  the 
reproach  of  selfish  and  incapable  politicians.  Every  one 
knows  who  the  guilty  person  was ;  every  one  who  has  even 
the  remotest  acquaintance  with  the  facts  knows  that  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  lies  the  blood  of  the  de¬ 
fender,  and  the  garrison,  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
Khartoum.  Yet  to  speak  the  plain  and  certain  truth — the 
truth  which  its  very  gainsayers  know  to  be  truth,  and  in 
private  conversation  would  confess  to  be  truth — is  to  incur 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  newspaper  column  the  reproach 
of  raving,  of  delirium,  of  partisan  hatred.  “  Oh  !  people  of 
“  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you  continue  idiots  ?  ” 

To  those  who  are  not  idiots,  to  those  who  have  even  a 
remnant  of  reasoning  power,  the  miserable  excuses  made 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Government  before  the  death  of 
Gordon  was  positively  announced  exhibit  of  themselves  the 
rottenness  of  the  Government  case.  Here  is  Lord  Ripon, 
who  says  that  Khartoum  was  not  invested  till  April,  and  that 
he,  Lord  Rirox,  being  in  India  at  the  time,  consulted  military 
men,  and  was  told  by  them  with  one  voice  that  an  advance 
in  the  hot  season  was  impossible.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
charge  on  the  latest  of  Lord  Ripon’s  various  religious  beliefs 
the  progress  which  he  has  apparently  made  in  the  study  of 
Sanchez  and  Escobar.  Let  his  propositions  be  granted. 
Will  any  intelligence  less  unintelligent  than  that  of  a 
political  meeting  therefore  grant  the  suppressed  premiss 
that  the  Government  were  bound  to  wait  for  the  investment 
of  Khartoum?  Were  they  not  warned  months  before? 
Had  they  not  an  army  almost  on  the  spot  weeks  before? 
There  can  bo  no  heavier  accusation  than  this  mean  and 
miserable  excuse.  Let  us  go  a  step  lower  in  rank  (it 
might  1)0  difficult  to  go  lower  in  other  ways),  and  pass 
from  Gladstonian  marquesses  to  Gladstonian  earls.  Lord 
Rosebery  speaks  at  Epsom  (ho  has  since  been  paid 
for  his  trouble),  and  ho  claims  sympathy  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  All  honour  to  those  among  Lord  Rosebery’s 
hearers  who  cried  out  at  once  against  the  demand.  Lord 
Rosebery,  it  seems,  regards  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  “  the  Eternal 
“  Disposer  of  good  and  evil  fortune,”  who  may,  though 
Lord  Rosebery  declines  to  fathom  his  motives,  have 
wished  to  induce  England  to  “  consider  her  position.” 
It  is  possible,  but  the  height  of  passive  piety  hardly  re¬ 
quires  sympathy  for  such  instruments,  and  it  is  at  least 


possible  that  the  position  in  question  is  the  position  of 
being  governed  by  Air.  Gladstone.  Then  Lord  Rosebery 
considers  that  no  such  very  great  disaster  has  befallen 
England,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Eternal  Disposer  has,  after  all,  been  guided  by  the  motives 
v  hich  Lord  Rosebery  declines  to  fathom  and  hastens  to 
expound.  This,  again,  is  only  worthy  of  the  platform,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  that.  We  have  never  heard  that,  in 
theology,  morality,  or  anything  else,  submission  to  the 
Divine  will  involves  the  condonation  of  human  crime  or 
human  folly.  And  when  anybody  begs  us  to  pause  in 
hanging  a  criminal  because  he  was  God’s  instrument,  wo 
shall  hang  the  criminal  at  once,  relying  on  God’s  warrant, 
which  is  better  than  Lord  Rosebery’s.  It  is.  perhaps, 
doing  blasphemous  cant  of  this  kind  too  much  honour  to 
treat  it  with  sober  argument.  But  the  display  of  Monday 
night  is  at  least  an  instance  of  the  point  to  which  political 
exigencies  will  bring  honourable  men.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
cant  and  Lord  Ripon  s  casuistry  are  the  kind  of  arguments 
which  are  never  resorted  to  except  in  a  cause  that  is  hopeless 
of  better. 

But  mean  and  miserable  as  the  pretences  of  partisan 
politicians  are  at  all  times,  they  can  never  have  looked  moro 
miserable  or  more  mean  than  in  the  light  of  the  news  which 
followed  in  twenty-four  hours  Lord  Rosebery’s  pious  resig¬ 
nation  to  Providence  as  long  as  Providence  keeps  Air. 
Gladstone  in  office.  Tragic  at  any  time,  how  infinitely 
moie  tragic  does  that  death  in  the  desert  look  beside  the 
equivocations,  the  sarcasms,  the  cant  of  platform  partisans  ? 
At  the  very  time  when  Air.  John  AIorley  was  jeering  at 
the  idea  of  sending  an  expedition  to  rescue  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  of  Khartoum  who  were  sure  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  enemy,  news  had  almost  reached  London  of 
the  slaughter  of  faithful  troops,  ot  the  massacre  of  women 
and  children  and  non-combatants,  by  the  side  of  and  around 
theii  betrayed  and  deserted  General  and  deliverer.  A 
few  hours  after  Air.  Courtney  was  urging  flight  and  Air. 
Trevelyan  was  smugly  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  General  Gordon,  the  way  in 
which  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  General  Gordon  were 
rewarded  was  known.  It  is  said  to  be  unpatriotic  to  use 
such  an  occasion  as  this  for  a  cry  against  the  Government. 
How  much  moro  unpatriotic  is  it  to  use  the  patriotic  feelings 
which  the  occasion  calls  forth  as  a  screen  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  neglect  of  warning  after  warning,  of  event 
after  event,  of  the  plainest  maxims  of  military  prudence, 
and  the  most  indisputable  doctrines  of  political  wisdom 
have  bi ought  about  the  disaster  !  The  treacherous  instru¬ 
ment  is  in  our  hands  in  another  sense  than  in  Hamlet’s. 
Wo  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  loss  and  shame  that 
the.  use  of  it  has  brought  about,  the  fullest  experience 
of  its  powerlessness  for  good  and  power  for  evil.  Yet  wo 
are  not  to  throw  it  away,  not  to  break  it,  but  to  go  on 
using  it  in  the  hope  that  the  Eternal  Disposex*  of  good  and 
evil  fortune  will  somehow  or  other  bless  (or  would  Lord 
Rosebery  pi-efer  “  overrule  ”  ?)  its  continued  use.  Did 
any  nation  that  had  not  fallen  into  Bishop  Butler’s 
famous  state  of  national  madness  ever  entertain  such 
counsel  as  this?  The  horso  has  stumbled  or  fallen  at 
every  moment  of  need;  therefore,  let  us  go  on  riding  it; 
the  sword  has  bent  or  splintered  at  every  encounter,  there¬ 
fore  go  on  wielding  it.  If  Air.  Gladstone’s  supporters 
will  point  to  a  single  step  in  .all  this  Egyptian  business 
which  has  boon  both  right  and  taken  at  “the  right  time, 
if  they  will  indicate  a  single  measure  which,  rightly  it' 
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unseasonably  taken,  has  been  carried  out  to  the  full  we  shall 
admit  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  sympathy.  But  they 
cannot,  and  they  know  they  cannot.  By  suppression  of 
facts,  like  Lord  Bipon  ;  by  playing  with  the  language  of 
religion,  like  Lord  Bosebery  ;  by  appealing  to  the  very  sen¬ 
timent  which,  rightly  indulged,  must  turn  into  horror  and 
detestation  of  their  criminal  folly,  like  Mr.  Trevelyan — they 
try  to  parry  and  avert  and  deprecate  a  storm  of  national 
indignation.  Lord  Bosebery  thinks  it  shocking  that  Tory 
Clubs  should  meet  to  pass  votes  of  censure  on  the  men  who 
have,  according  to  the  reports,  lost  Khartoum  and  killed 
Gordon.  He  thinks  it  admirably  right  and  proper  that 
Liberal  Clubs  should  meet  to  propose  votes  of  sympathy 
and  confidence  to  the  men  who  have  killed  Gordon  and  lost 
Khartoum.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  indulge  in  heroics, 
and  we  should  always  prefer  the  ironic  to  the  denunciatory 
style  in  political  discussion ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Bosebery,  and  Lord  Bipon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  acces¬ 
sories  before  and  after  to  this  deed  may  be  very  sure  that 
not  one  Englishman  in  ten  who  has  the  head  to  understand 
and  the  heart  to  feel  what  has  happened  feels  anything  but 
horror  and  disgust  at  the  criminal  ineptitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  may  be  sure  that  the  very  men  who  for  one 
motive  or  another  take  their  side  in  public  agree  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  with  what  has  been  here  said,  and  that  if 
England  were  polled  to  morrow  on  the  question,  “  Is  the 
“  present  Ministry  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
“  toum  and  the  death  of  Gordon,  supposing  Gordon  to  be 
“  dead  and  Khartoum  to  have  fallen  1  ”  the  verdict  of  the 
-enormous  majority  of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  Tory, 
Liberal,  and  even  Badical,  would  be  “  Guilty.” 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION. 

THE  well  planned  and  admirably  executed  affair  at 
Kerbekan  came  at  the  right  time,  it  may  be  hoped, 
not  merely  to  cheer  the  spirits,  but  also  to  inform  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  Englishmen.  We  have,  indeed,  again  to  lament  a 
relatively  heavy  loss  of  brave  officers,  and  especially  the 
death  of  the  gallant  General,  who  won  the  complimentary 
and  too  often  conventional  epithet  so  fully.  But  the  engage¬ 
ment,  as  a  bold,  well-devised,  and  completely  successful  attack 
on  a  fully  armed  enemy  in  an  exceptionally  strong  position, 
disposes  finally  of  the  ungenerous  and  inaccurate  criticism 
that  English  victories  in  the  Soudan  are  won  by  mowing 
down  naked  spearmen  with  arms  of  precision.  It  has  also 
removed,  or  it  should  have  removed,  all  pretext  for  de¬ 
spondency  on  the  military  situation. 

The  defenders  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  have  one, 
and  only  one,  point  of  vantage,  and  that  point  has  been 
given  to  them  by  the  mistake  of  their  adversaries.  There 
has  been  too  much  talk  both  at  home  and  abroad  of  retrieving 
military  disasters.  It  is  not  pardonable  in  Englishmen 
to  make  this  error,  even  if  they  assume  the  worst  about 
Khartoum  and  Gordon.  Khartoum  had  no  English  garrison 
except  its  heroic  governor ;  the  movements  of  its  defenders 
were  not  directed  by  Lord  Wolseley;  the  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  again,  with  the  great  and  lamentable  exception 
above  made,  did  not  cost  the  English  army  a  drop  of  blood. 
No  doubt  the  smashing  of  the  Mahdi  is  far  more  difficult 
with  Khartoum  in  his  hands  than  with  Khartoum  in  General 
Gordon’s.  But  in  any  case  a  battle  would  probably  have 
been  fought  before  the  relief,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  after  a  victory  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  the  city  would  be 
held  by  the  Arabs.  Great  and  grievous  the  disaster  as  re¬ 
ported  undoubtedly  is,  and  heavy  is  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  its  real  authors.  But  its  military  character  is 
the  least  part  of  it,  or  rather,  as  far  as  purely  military 
disaster  is  concerned,  the  forced  and  rapid  retreat  of  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  is  the  only  disaster  that  England  has 
suffered.  We  gain  nothing  by  giving  things  wrong  names. 
A  heavy  political  disgrace  has  fallen  on  England,  but  no 
military  disaster  yet. 

That  the  Soudan  campaign  is  at  last  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour  and  with  sufficient  forces  is  so  great  a  gain  that  only 
the  price  at  which  it  has  been  purchased  can  be  thought 
too  great  for  it.  It  was  becoming  clear  as  day  that  even 
the  relief  of  Khartoum  could  hardly  be  effected  without 
more  men  to  hold  the  communications  and  without  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  open  the  Souakim-  Berber  route.  Becapture 
will  require  a  little  more  exertion  than  relief,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  more  as,  in  the  fatal  and  hysterical  exaggeration 
which  has  recently  beset  so  many  Englishmen,  it  seems  to 
be  assumed.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  from  the  experience 


of  Teb,  Tamanieb,  Abu  Klea,  and  Kerbekan  that  a  fighting 
force  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  Englishmen,  properly 
equipped  with  artillery  and  transport,  need  not  fear  any  army 
that  the  Maiidi  can  bring  against  it.  The  only  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  put  this  fighting  force  in  a  position  to  fight, 
and  to  arrange  and  hold  its  communications  for  reinforce¬ 
ment  and  supply.  For  this  no  doubt  a  very  much  larger 
force  than  five  or  six  thousand  men  is  needed  in  all.  But 
the  Ztapes  of  one  of  the  two  routes  of  communication  are 
now  thoroughly  arranged,  and  so  held  that  forces  can  be 
passed  along  them  without  difficulty,  while  the  opening  and 
securing  of  the  other  will  be  a  work  of  far  less  difficulty 
than  is  sometimes  thought.  It  is  no  doubt  the  bitterest  of 
satires  that  Sir  Gerald  Graham  should  once  more  be  about 
to  undertake  with  vast  new  expenses  and  trouble  the  very 
task  which  he  could  have  accomplished  with  ease  a  twelve- 
month  ago.  But  this,  though  it  shows  the  mischievous 
folly  of  English  statesmen,  does  not  make  Sir  Gerald’s  task  in 
itself  more  difficult.  On  the  contrary,  the  army,  as  usual  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  folly  of  the  civil  authorities,  has  dining  these 
months  made  Souakim  a  far  more  convenient  base  for  an 
expedition  than  it  was  last  year.  Even  the  crossing  of  the 
Desert  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  hot  season,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  more  of  a  bugbear  than  of  a  certain  danger, 
and  with  due  expedition  the  hot  season  might  even  yet  be 
anticipated.  As  before,  as  always,  expedition  is  everything, 
and  laudable  as  are  the  orders  for  English  troops  and  for 
Indian  troops,  for  militia  and  reserves,  for  transports  and 
commissariat,  the  very  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  everything 
and  everybody  at  present  available  to  the  front.  With  such 
a  chain  of  positions  as  we  now  have — a  chain  which  would 
be  nearly  perfect  if  the  criminal  pettiness  of  the  present 
Government  had  not  prevented  the  proper  utilization  of 
Cyprus — there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  handing  on 
troops  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  from  Egypt  proper  to  the 
Soudan,  from  Malta  to  Egypt,  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  and 
to  Gibraltar  from  home.  The  feeding  source  for  Souakim  is, 
as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  further  off ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Indian  army  mobilizes  more  rapidly  than  the 
English. 

What  is  especially  desirable  to  remember  is  the  lesson 
taught  a  twelvemonth  ago  in  the  Souakim  district,  and 
three  wreeks  ago  in  the  Bayuda  Desert,  of  the  importance 
and  cer  tain  success  of  striking  hard  and  quick.  The  only 
error  that  can  be  charged  against  Lord  Wolseley  was  not 
by  any  means  what  some  foolish  people  called  his  imprudent 
dash,  but  his  apparent  neglect  to  keep  the  dash  bien  nourri 
with  immediate  reinforcements.  Had  even  one  fresh  bat¬ 
talion  come  up  two  days  after  Abu  Klea  (and  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  possible  to  accomplish  this  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  General  Earle’s  expedition,  for  which  there  was  no 
immediate  hurry),  Metemneh  could  probably  have  been 
carried  at  once,  and  after  that  success  a  more  formidable 
force  could  have  been  despatched  up  the  river — a  force 
which,  even  if  it  had  come  too  late  to  join  in  holding  the 
city,  could  have  struck  a  heavy  blow  by  cutting  out  the 
Khai'toum  flotilla.  We  do  not  blame  Lord  Wolseley  or  Sir 
Charles  Wilson;  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 
We  simply  instance  what  might  have  been  done  as  sug¬ 
gesting  the  wisdom  of  action  as  rapid  as  possible  in  what 
has  to  be  done.  Even  now,  and  after  the  most  deplorable 
loss  of  the  steamers,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  singe  the  Mahdi’s  beard,  as  Sir  Francis  Drake 
w’ould  have  put  it.  The  man  to  do  the  singeing  is  on  the 
spot.  After  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  most  admirable 
conduct  in  carrying  off  the  wrecked  party  and  fighting  his 
disabled  steamer,  as  after  the  actions  on  land,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  doubt  that  audacity  is  the  best  policy.  Nor 
do  we,  we  confess,  understand  what  is  meant  by  those 
military  critics  who  say  that  the  resistance  on  the  Nile  side 
of  the  Bayuda  was  “  a  revelation.”  It  could  be  no  revela¬ 
tion  to  any  military  critic  who  had  followed  the  history  of 
the  Soudan  revolt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  action  is  now  to 
be  relaxed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  of 
the  present  activity.  We  need  not  turn  Pimlico  and 
Woolwich,  the  home  districts  and  the  Mediterranean  garri¬ 
sons,  upside  down  in  order  to  organize  an  elaborate  campaign 
six  months  hence.  The  massing  of  a  great  force  at  Berber 
or  at  Korti,  or  anywhere  else,  neglecting  to  strike  in  the 
interval,  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  past  faults,  and 
would  at  least  encourage  the  idea  that  all  this  activity  is 
merely  intended  to  parry  the  indignation  of  the  country  at 
the  loss  of  Khartoum  and  Gordon.  Lord  Wolseley  formed 
his  present  plans,  it  must  be  supposed,  with  the  idea  of 
fighting  a  battle,  in  the  present  month,  somewhere  near 
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Khartoum,  even  if  Khartoum  held  out.  He  has  now  got 
to  fight  his  battle  near  Khartoum,  under  more  unfavourable 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  but  with  an  even  greater  induce¬ 
ment.  We  have  treated  his  plans  hitherto  with  great 
indulgence,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  military  affairs  and  history  that 
the  policy  of  recueillement  and  inaction,  which  some  of  his 
critics  now  recommend,  would  be  the  very  worst  condemna¬ 
tion  of  those  plans  in  the  past.  Lord  Wolseley  may  have, 
as  some  argue,  “  cut  it  too  fine,”  but  we  shall,  till  we  are 
compelled  to  do  otherwise,  believe  him  a  better  soldier  than 
either  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  meet  no  resist¬ 
ance  before  reaching  Khartoum,  or  to  have  not  counted  on  the 
possibility  of  Gordon  succumbing.  That  possibility  now 
realized,  demands  of  course  reinforcements ;  and  the  safe 
holding — if  not  the  reaching — of  Khartoum  demands  the 
opening  of  the  Souakim-Berber  route.  But  these  things  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  forward  policy.  If  Sir  Bedvers  Buller, 
with  the  three  thousand  men,  or  something  like  it,  which  he 
should  soon  have  on  the  Nile,  finds  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  reduce  Metemneh,  and  then  to  turn  tail  to  Berber,  or  to 
remain  inactive  at  Gubat,  it  will  be,  we  think,  a  grave 
military  mistake  in  itself.  But  it  will  be  more  than  that ; 
it  will  show  that  a  still  graver  military  mistake  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  adopting  the  plan  of  a  dash  across  the  Bayuda  at 
all.  It  will  stamp  that  dash  as  a  mere  happy-go-lucky 
impulse,  instead  of  a  strategic  calculation.  And  we,  at  least, 
shall  decline  to  hold  Lord  Wolseley  guilty  of  this  until  he 
is  proved  guilty  of  it. 


TAMPERING  WITH  INDIA. 

TY7HEN  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  an  engineer  appeals 

t  T  from  the  judgment  of  his  profession  to  public  opinion, 
judicious  bystanders  require  little  further  proof  of  his  being 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  In  questions  requiring  special  know¬ 
ledge  the  testimony  of  one  skilled  witness  outweighs  the 
crude  conjectures  of  any  number  of  laymen  ;  and  there  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  scientific  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
conclusions  which  are  supported  by  competent  authority. 
Some  years  ago  an  ingenious  person  who  was  notoriously 
unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  astronomy  persuaded 
himself,  and  attempted  to  convince  the  world  in  general, 
that  the  moon  did  not  revolve  on  its  axis.  Nothing  could 
be  easier  than  the  exposure  of  the  puzzle  which  had  con¬ 
fused  an  untaught  and  obstinate  understanding  ;  but 
mathematicians,  instead  of  engaging  in  discussion,  were 
content  to  tell  the  rash  dogmatist  that  he  knew  nothin" 
about  the  matter.  The  analogy  between  scientific  doubts 
or  certainties  and  political  controversy  is  unfortunately 
incomplete.  The  revolution  of  the  moon  was  not  affected 
by  the  nonsense  which  might  be  talked  by  a  presump¬ 
tuous  amateur.  Blunders  which  may  endanger  the  safety 
of  nations  misapply  the  very  forces  on  which  the  general 
welfare  depends.  Even  if,  in  accordance  with  modern 
political  superstition,  the  democratic  instinct  is  infallible 
on  domestic  politics,  special  knowledge  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  are  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  sound 
judgment  on  Indian  administration.  On  such  matters  of 
opinion  the  influence  of  authority  ought  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  decision  to  another  tribunal 
is  little  less  than  disloyal. 

But  for  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  the  meddling 
of  unscrupulous  partisans  with  I  ndian  policy,  the  addresses 
of  Clubs  and  Caucuses  to  Lord  ItiroN  might  be  regarded 
udth  unqualified  contempt.  The  local  framers  or  copyists 
of  those  documents  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
issues  which  were  raised  between  the  late  Viceroy  and  the 
English  residents  in  India.  The  Radical  managers  have 
either  through  ignorance  or  in  bad  faith  led  their  followers 
to  believe  that  the  protests  of  the  English  population  and  of 
the  official  servants  of  the  Government  were  suggested  by  a 
selfish  desire  to  maintain  a  political  monopoly.  The  local 
Clubs  of  Ripon  and  Knaresborough  have  not  been  told  that 
the  Ilbert  Bill  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to 
deprive  English  planters  and  workmen  in  outlying  provinces 
of  a  security  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  equal 
justice  which  Lord  Ripon  is  supposed  by  Yorkshire  Radicals 
to  have  tried  to  establish  was  a  privilege  bestowed  on  a 
handful  of  native  judges  at  the  expense  of  the  English  com¬ 
munity.  Tho  most  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  measure 
was  tho  controversy  which  it  gratuitously  provoked.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  reopen  the  original  dispute;  but  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  the  merits  of  the  Ilbert  Bill  and 


the  Local  Government  Bills  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
uninstructed  clamour.  A  phrase  employed  in  some  or  all 
of  the  addresses  is  almost  conclusive  of  their  worthless 
character.  Lord  Ripon  is  commended  for  the  truly  Liberal 
nature  of  his  policy,  or,  in  other  words,  for  his  supposed 
subordination  of  official  duties  and  of  Indian  interests  to 
party  predilections.  His  own  extravagant  professions  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  present  Ministers  give  a  certain 
plausibility  to  the  ill-judged  imputations  of  his  friends.  Any 
mistake  of  judgment  which  may  have  been  committed 
during  his  term  of  office  would  be  pardonable  in  comparison 
with  the  crime  of  governing  India  according  to  the  theories 
of  a  narrow  English  faction. 

Lord  Ripon  has  openly  encouraged  the  paltry  agitation 
for  which  over-zealous  admirers  might  otherwise  have  been 
held  responsible.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  re¬ 
membered  the  old  story  of  the  prudent  orator  who  asked 
after  a  burst  of  unusual  applause  what  foolish  remark  he 
could  have  made.  Lord  Ripon’s  undignified  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  party  sympathy  would  have  caused  less  sur¬ 
prise  if  he  had  not  already,  before  he  left  India,  been  guilty 
of  a  graver  error  of  the  same  kind.  His  progress  through 
various  provinces  and  cities  among  crowds  of  apparently 
enthusiastic  natives  was  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to 
his  countrymen.  The  shouts  with  which  he  was  in  some 
places  welcomed,  as  far  as  they  were  not  the  result  of 
artificial  organization,  were,  as  he  ought  to  have  known, 
intended  to  express  disaffection  to  English  supremacy.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  managers  of  the  agitation  caused  their 
dupes  to  profess  loyalty  to  the  Crown ;  but  only  because 
the  Queen’s  representative  was  supposed  to  have  backed  the 
natives  against  his  own  countrymen.  No  former  Viceroy 
has  affected  to  be  the  representative  of  indigenous  dis¬ 
content,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  impropriety  will  not 
be  repeated.  A  statesman  of  long  experience  .and  of  the 
highest  official  rank  might  be  expected  to  decline  tributes  of 
approval  on  the  ground  of  a  policy  which  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  failed  to  command  the  assent  of  his  colleagues. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  natives  who  at¬ 
tended  his  parting  receptions  were  as  incapable  as  a  York¬ 
shire  Caucus  of  understanding  the  measures  which  they 
supposed  to  be  in  some  measure  advantageous  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  at  least  distasteful  to  their  English  rulers;  but 
the  evil  which  may  result  from  Lord  Ripon’s  promotion 
of  antagonism  between  different  races  is  not  yet  fully  dis¬ 
closed. 

Hie  troublesome  controversies  on  abortive  Ilbert  Bills  are 
less  important  than  the  question  whether  India  is  to  be 
governed  in  deference  to  English  prejudices  and  party  in¬ 
terests.  The  dominant  democracy  may,  perhaps,  only  mis¬ 
manage  to  a  certain  extent  domestic  affairs ;  but,  unless  it 
has  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  abstain  from  habitual  inter¬ 
ference,  it  will  certainly  lose  tho  Indian  Empire.  Truly 
Liberal  principles,  as  defined  by  the  Caucus,  may  perhaps 
require  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  into  India,  or 
attempt  to  abolish  distinctions  and  inequalities  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  is  divided  into  innumerable  sections  by  race, 
language,  religion,  and  caste.  The  danger  was  foreseen 
when  the  Crown  after  the  Mutiny  assumed  the  sovereignty 
which  had  partly  or  nominally  belonged  to  the  East  India 
Company.  Those  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  double  Government,  though  they  both  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  defects  and  knew  that  the  change  was  inevitable, 
remarked  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  all  its  short¬ 
comings,  had  no  public  object  in  its  administration 
which  wras  not  exclusively  Indian.  The  Directors  had  re¬ 
called  Governors- General  for  ambitious  designs  or  for  con¬ 
tumacious  defiance  of  their  own  authority,  as  they  would 
have  summarily  dismissed  Lord  Ripon  wrhon  he  becamo 
a  candidate  for  popularity  among  the  natives.  Their  judg¬ 
ment  had  often  been  questioned ;  but  their  worst  enemies 
never  dreamed  of  complaining  that  they  consulted  tho 
wishes  or  prejudices  of  Whigs  or  Tories.  The  prophets  of 
evil  apprehended  that  Secretaries  of  State  and  Viceroys, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  day,  would  think  too 
much  of  tho  House  of  Commons;  for  it  was  then  impossible 
to  foresee  the  more  perilous  supremacy  of  tho  Caucus. 

In  many  instances  political  forebodings  have  been  at  last 
fulfilled,  although  they  had  long  seemed  to  bo  contradicted 
by  experience.  It  is  now  known  that  tho  opponents  of  tho 
first  Reform  Bill  wero  not  mistaken  in  their  belief  that  it 
would  bo  tho  first  of  many  constitutional  changes.  Tho 
landlords  and  farmers  who  expected  to  bo  ruined  by  tho 
repeal  ol  the  Corn-laws  had  to  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
before  they  were  hopelessly  undersold  by  foreign  competitors 
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In  both  cases  the  promoters  of  a  just  and  necessary  change 
were  substantially  in  the  right ;  but  they  were  mistaken 
when  they  ridiculed  apprehensions  which  were  only  to  be 
falsified  for  a  limited  time.  The  apologists  for  the  double 
Government  of  India  were,  like  the  Anti-Reformers  and  the 
Protectionists,  at  first  apparently  confuted  by  the  practical 
results  of  the  transfer  to  the  Crown.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  still  representing  the  political  insight  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  classes,  tacitly  confessed  for  many  years 
its  own  incompetency  to  regulate  Indian  affairs.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  assisted,  and  probably  in  some  in¬ 
stances  checked,  by  a  Council  of  retired  Anglo-Indians ;  and 
the  Viceroys  who  were  sent  from  England  found  that  they 
best  consulted  the  public  interest  by  reposing  large  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  skilful  administrators  whom  they  found  in 
high  office.  Lord  Ripon  was  the  first  both  to  rely  on 
native  jealousy  of  English  privileges  and  to  appeal  to  Radical 
Clubs  from  the  judgment  of  official  authorities  and  from  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  resident  English¬ 
men.  Helias  left  behind  him  bitter  feelings  of  discontent; 
but  he  finds  compensation  in  the  applause  of  disaffected 
natives,  and  on  his  return  he  is  rewarded  by  the  approval 
of  Radical  Associations.  It  is  impossible  to  impress  on 
the  members  or  on  the  managers  of  such  bodies  that 
they  have  no  moral  right  to  deal  with  questions  which 
they  can  scarcely  affect  to  understand.  Some  months  ago 
a  delegate  from  the  working  engineers  of  India  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  protest  against  the  Ilbert 
Bill  was  met,  at  the  first  assemblage  of  workmen  which 
he  addressed,  by  a  cut-and-dried  resolution,  framed  by 
the  Central  Caucus,  to  the  effect  that  the  Radical  party 
disapproved  of  distinctions  of  race.  One  wiseacre  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  political  capacity  and  moral 
excellence  of  the  Hindoos  by  the  statement  that  they 
shrank  from  putting  the  meanest  animal  to  death.  It  is 
probable  that  such  scruples  may  have  been  entertained  by 
the  perpetrators  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre.  The  Caucus 
was  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  burning  Hindoo  widows 
alive  would  still  prevail  throughout  India  if  it  had  not  been 
suppressed  by  an  unsympathetic  English  Government.  Lord 
RiroN  would  have  acquired  more  general  popularity  by 
restoring  Suttee  than  by  authorizing  half-a-dozen  native 
judges  to  sentence  English  offenders.  If  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  be  administered  impartially  and  wisely, 
the  merit  will  not  belong  to  Lord  Rifon  or  to  the  Harrogate 
Caucus. 


CARDS  AT  SEA. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  depicts 
in  vivid  language  one  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  great 
deep.  Not  for  the  first  time  is  this  particular  nuisance 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  J udge  Hughes  and 
others  have  written  about  it  with  more  or  less  force.  But 
the  letter  of  “  X,”  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  brings 
home  to  everybody’s  comprehension  the  real  nature  of  the 
evil.  A  voyage  is  for  most  people  a  tedious  business  at  the 
best.  “  Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  limitless 
“  ocean  ”  is  a  fair  hexameter  but  a  bad  look  out.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  more  ignominious  side  of  the  woes  which 
maritime  life  inflicts  upon  terrestrial  flesh.  “  A  nasty 
“  passage  in  a  January  gale  ”  suggests  what  may  be  left  in 
the  vaguest  outline.  The  oak  and  triple  brass  which  were 
round  the  breast  of  the  man  who  made  the  first  ship  have 
not  descended  to  the  many  more  or  less  bilious  persons  who 
avail  themselves  of  his  meritorious  invention.  So  much  the 
more  deplorable  is  it  that  artificial  forms  of  annoyance 
should  be  added  to  those  for  which  nature  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame  are  responsible.  Among  the  plagues 
which  infect  Anglo-American  steamers  are  a  race  of  men 
who  play  the  noble  game  of  poker  from  the  Mersey  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Mersey.  Of  course  if 
they  played  it  in  strict  seclusion  they  ought  not  to  be 
molested.  Every  human  being  had  a  sacred  and  indefeasible 
right  even  before  the  Amerioan  Constitution  was  invented 
to  waste  his  or  her  own  time  in  his  or  her  own  way.  To 
question  this  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  foundations  of 
everything.  But  the  liberty  which  involves  compulsion 
of  your  neighbour  is,  as  a  great  philosopher  would  have 
said,  of  a  spurious  or  mixed  kind,  which  even  the  high- 
priests  of  “  individualism  ”  are  not  bound  to  encourage. 
Poker  may  be  the  most  exalted  form  of  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  in  which,  with  his  limited  faculties,  man  is  capable  of 
indulging.  To  make  life  unendurable  for  all  who  do  not 
play  poker  is  a  kind  of  missionary  enterprise  not  part  of 


the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  free  man  whose  proud 
boast  to  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor  is  that  his  home 
is  in  the  setting  sun.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  axiom 
“  Every  man  may  do  as  he  damn  pleases  ”  is  dependent  on 
the  condition  that  “  every  man  does  not  include  a  nigger  or 
“  a  Mexican.”  But  it  has  never  been  held  to  exclude  quiet 
people  who  have  taken  (and  paid  for)  their  passage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  Such,  however,  seems  to  be  the 
construction  tacitly  placed  upon  it  by  certain  devotees  of 
poker-worship  who  patronize  the  steamers  of  a  “  very  fashion- 
“  able  English  line”  between  those  two  commercial  centres. 
These  gentlemen,  if  we  may  employ  the  word  for  once  in  the 
sense  given  it  by  “  every  charlatan,”  establish  themselves  in 
the  smoking-room  as  their  own  peculiar  keep.  They  garrison 
it  like  a  fortress,  and  consecrate  it  to  the  solemn  service  of 
their  favourite  game.  “  For  a  day  or  two,”  says  the  com¬ 
plainant  previously  cited,  “  the  outsider  was  allowed  his 
“  corner,  but  after  that  the  mysterious  and  occult  worship  of 
“  poker  admitted  of  no  intruders.”  “  Play  or  treat”  was 
the  motto,  and  the  only  other  course  was  departure. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  Steamship  Companies  owe  it 
to  their  own  reputation  and  the  public  convenience  to  put 
down  this  scandalous  impudence  with  a  very  strong  hand 
indeed.  They  are  making  large  profits  out  of  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  passengers,  and  they  are  bound  in  return  to  see  that 
all  on  board  their  boats  are  properly  treated.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  difficulty  about  enforcing  the  law,  though 
probably  it  would  be  found  on  examination  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  But  the  Companies  have  clearly  the 
right  to  say  that  decency  and  civility  shall  be  practised 
towards  all  their  customers.  What  would  be  said  if  the 
directors  of  an  English  railway  allowed  a  smoking-carriage 
to  be  appropriated  by  two  men  for  the  purposes  of  rouge 
et  noir  to  the  unceremonious  extrusion  of  the  general1 
public  1  As  for  what  this  unlimited  poker  really  means, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  about  that.  It  is  not  played 
merely  for  amusement,  but  is  a  lucrative  trade  conducted  on 
strict  business  principles.  The  managers  of  this  precious 
performance  are  professional  swindlers,  who  are  continually 
crossing  the  Atlantic  upon  their  unlawful  occasions,  and 
who  relieve  of  all  superfluous  cash  the  youthful  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  amateurs  who  are  foolish  enough  to  play  with  them. 
The  spider  then  cynically  furnishes  the  fly  with  enough 
money  to  telegraph  for  funds  when  he  reaches  Liverpool,  and 
turns  him  out  of  the  room  without  more  ado.  Lynch  law 
does  not  exist  upon  ocean  steamers,  and  it  would  be  highly 
reprehensible  to  throw  a  gang  of  card-sharpers  overboard. 
Even  tarring  and  feathering  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
public  indignation  simmers  in  silent  disgust.  It  cannot  be 
the  object  of  a  “very  fashionable  English  line”  to  deter 
respectable  people  from  travelling  by  it  or  to  assist  gamblers 
in  driving  a  dishonest  trade.  The  captain,  it  seems,  will  not 
interfere,  because  he  is  bored  by  the  dreariness  of  bis  occu¬ 
pation,  and  because  he  dislikes  quarrelling  with  his  pas¬ 
sengers.  There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  but  an  appeal 
to  the  Companies  themselves — unless,  indeed,  they  could  be 
indicted  in  an  English  court  for  keeping  a  gambling-shop 
“  on  the  high  seas.”  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  who  are  always  wanting  to  interfere  with 
other  people’s  amusements  because  they  think  them  wrong. 
Let  those  who  are  “  pokerites  ”  be  “  pokerites  ”  still.  \Ve 
have  no  more  wish  to  say  them  nay  than  to  enter  upon  a 
crusade  against  the  “  quiet  drunkards  ”  whom  a  too  active 
Chief  Constable  of  Birmingham  once  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vert  by  force.  But  even  “  pokerites  ”  must  be  taught  tole¬ 
ration.  If  they  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  persons  less  seri¬ 
ously  and  virtuously  engaged,  they  must  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  cabins.  The  inexcusable  insolence,  to  say 
nothing  else,  of  the  proceedings  described  by  “  X  ”  is  too 
clear  for  argument. 


MR.  TREVELYAN  AT  MANCHESTER. 

SPEECH  from  Mr.  Trevelyan  usually  comes  as  quite 
a  relief  after  those  of  some  of  his  political  associates. 
Radical  as  he  is  in  his  affinities,  there  are  one  or  two  re¬ 
spectable  Whig  prejudices  in  the  matter  both  of  principle 
and  of  demeanour  to  which  he  still  clings.  He  belongs  neither 
to  the  truculent  nor  to  the  predatory  school  of  democratic 
orators  ;  his  political  manners  are  as  much  superior  to  Mr. 
Bright’s  as  his  political  morals  are  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s. 
In  the  speech  delivered  by  him  the  other  day  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Reform  Club  he  denounced  nobody  and  threatened 
nothing— unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  property  of  the  City 
'  Companies;  a  mild  form  of  expropriatory  indulgence,  which, 
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after  “ransom”  speeches  and  the  like,  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  species  of  Radical  self- mortification.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  in  fact,  belongs  to  that  more  genial,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  less  mischievous,  order  of  democrat  in  whose  mind  the 
growth  of  democracy  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the 
smashing  up  of  any  other  ’ocracy  or  ’archy  whatever,  and 
who  by  preference  encourages  his  popular  hearers  to  dwell 
rather  upon  the  happy  days  that  are  coming  for  them  than 
upon  the  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  that  are  awaiting 
certain  other  people.  We  need  not  observe  how  entirely 
the  method  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain — of  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  continually  warning 
the  workman  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  landowner,  who  wants 
to  steal  his  cheap  loaf ;  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  cannot 
even  tell  the  poor  how  to  double  the  plums  in  their  Christ¬ 
mas  pudding  without  at  the  same  time  bidding  them  exult 
in  the  thought  that  there  will  soon  be  no  more  burnt 
brandy  for  the  rich.  For  all  that  appears  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
utterances,  the  people  may  enjoy  their  cheap  loaf  no  man 
hindering,  and  will  get  their  double  ration  of  plums  with¬ 
out  having  to  impoverish  anybody  else  in  the  pursuit  of 
them.  His  notion  of  an  advance  in  national  well-being 
by  means  of  wise  legislation  evidently  is  that  those  who  are 
now  on  the  lower  levels  of  prosperity  may  be  enabled  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  higher  without  displacing  any  one 
else  therefrom.  “  Make  room  for  me  beside  you  ”  is,  in 
fact,  the  formula  which  he  recommends  to  the  new  electorate 
to  address  to  those  above  them  in  the  scale  of  material 
happiness.  It  may  or  may  not  represent  a  realizable  ideal ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  makes  a  far  more  respectable  rallying 
cry  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “  Ote-toi  que  je  m’y  mette.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  moreover,  has  an  old-fashioned  way 
of  estimating  legislation,  not  wholly,  as  is  the  Radical 
custom  now,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  additional  shillings 
or  plums  it  will  put  into  the  elector’s  pocket  or  pudding, 
but  by  a  survey  of  the  advantages  which  it  will  confer  upon 
him  considered  not  as  an  eating  and  drinking  machine,  but 
as  a  moral,  social,  governable,  and  self-governing  animal. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  actually  dis¬ 
cussed  County  Government  Bills  and  Metropolitan  Munici¬ 
pality  Bills  before  proceeding  to  carve  up  the  revenues  of 
the  City  Companies  and  to  promise  every  labourer  an 
allotment  of  land.  This  innovation  in  respect  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  topics  appeal’s  to  us  so  well  worthy  of  adoption  by 
all  Radical  speechmakers,  that  we  hesitate  to  offer  any  dis¬ 
couragement  in  the  way  of  criticism.  One  observation, 
however,  upon  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  idea  of  the  chief  blessing 
to  be  expected  from  popular  government  in  the  counties  we 
cannot  possibly  deny  ourselves.  After  remarking,  with 
dismay,  on  the  “  increasing  demands  which  are  made  in  every 
“  direction  on  the  public  purse,”  the  advocate  of  County 
Boards  went  on  to  say  that  “  the  only  check  on  the  immense 
“  coming  danger  is  to  give  the  localities  increased  responsi- 
“  bility,  increased  power  of  control  and  of  taxation,  so  that 
“  those  districts  which  desire  to  use  public  funds  and  public 
“  credit  for  local  purposes  should  have  the  burden  and  risk 
“  as  well  as  the  advantage.”  For  an  argument  in  favour 
of  popularizing  county  government  this  has,  at  any  rate,  the 
merit  of  absolute  novelty.  We  have  heard  County  Boards 
supported  on  many  grounds  of  efficiency,  real  or  so-called,  in 
administration  ;  we  have  heard  them  advocated  by  sanitary 
reformers,  by  teetotal  fanatics,  by  men  with  “  views  ”  upon 
highways,  bridges,  police ;  but  never  before  have  we  met 
with  the  allegation  that  the  several  matters  which  these 
persons  have  at  heart,  or  any  of  them,  would  be  not  only 
better  but  more  cheaply  ordered  under  County  Boards 
than  they  are  at  present.  Nor,  looking  at  the  enormous 
and  enormously  mounting  indebtedness  of  the  great  munici¬ 
palities  in  which  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  “  one  efficient  check  ” 
has  always  been  in  full  force,  should  we  have  supposed 
it  possible  that  he  could  have  recommended  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  counties,  not  in  the  name  of  superior  efficiency, 
but  in  that  of  more  economical  administration.  Ho  does 
not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  consolidation  of 
existing  systems  of  popular  “  control  ”  will  have  the  samo 
effect  as  their  introduction.  A  municipality  for  London 
is  at  any  rate  not  advocated  by  him  on  express  grounds 
of  economy.  He  maintains  that  London  wants  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  suggests  that  London  would  have  had  it  long 
ago  but  for  her  inadequate  representation — only  twenty- 
two  members,  “  of  whom  no  less  than  four  are  returned  by 
“  the  City  of  London,”  when  she  has  a  right  to  seventy. 
Surely  this  theory  of  the  importance  of  representative  ma¬ 
chinery  verges  on  the  superstitious.  We  fail  to  sec  how  the 
deficient  Parliamentary  power  of  London  could  have  reduced 


Londoners  to  silence.  Nobody  can  be  more  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented,  so  far  as  its  “  members  ”  go,  than  a  baby  in  arms;  yet 
it  usually  manages  to  make  its  wishes  tolerably  well  known. 
London,  even  taking  its  meagre  equipment  of  twenty- two 
representatives  as  equivalent  to  infantile  powerlessness,  is 
nevertheless  a  good-sized  and  pretty  strong-lunged  baby  ;  and 
a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  Londoners  really  want  what 
they  are  assumed  to  want  in  this  matter  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  never,  with  any  respectable  volume  of 
voice,  cried  out  for  it.  Hardly  anybody  has  been  squalling 
except  Mr.  Firth  Bottomley  Firtii. 

By  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  hearers  must 
have  been  growing  anxious  to  get  to  what  many  of  them 
doubtless  regarded  as  the  only  form  of  “business” — the 
question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  other  people’s  pro¬ 
perty.  On  this  point,  however,  their  guest,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  was  disappointing.  He  was  not  prepared, 
it  seemed,  to  cut  up  anybody  but  the  City  Companies, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  affording  any 
sport  to  the  true  Radical  chasseur.  We  may,  therefore, 
dispose  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  with  a 
mere  protest  against  an  abuse  of  language  of  which  Mr. 
Trevelyan  is  too  honest  a  political  disputant  to  have  been 
intentionally  guilty,  and  ought  to  have  been  too  accurate  a 
speaker  not  to  have  kejit  clear.  May  we  suggest  to  him 
that  corpoi-ate  property  is  not  the  same  thing  as  “  publio 
“  property,”  any  more  than  a  corporation  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  community,  and  that  when  he  uses  the  terms  as  conver¬ 
tible  he  is  simply  begging  the  question  which  he  undertakes 
to  discuss  1  The  “  broad  principle  of  the  Liberal  party  ”  Mr. 
Trevelyan  takes,  he  says,  to  be  this “  That  all  public 
“  funds  and  endowments  are  in  their  essence  public  pro- 
“  perty.”  For  our  own  part  we  take  this  to  be  the  still 
broader  principle  known  to  logicians  as  the  Principle  of 
Identity — namely,  that  what  is  public  property  is  public 
property.  Formally,  the  proposition  is  irrefragable,  if 
unfruitful ;  materially,  or  rather  in  relation  to  its  parti¬ 
cular  subject-matter,  it  is  a  fallacy  disguised  as  a  truism. 
Corporate  funds  and  endowments,  which  was  what  Mr. 
Trevelyan  really  meant,  are  not  “  in  their  essence  publio 
“  property,”  any  more  than  are  the  funds  to  which  an 
individual  may  have  succeeded  by  inheritance  from  his 
father,  or  the  endowment  which  his  maiden  aunt  may 
have  piously  founded  for  him  in  her  will.  It  is  true 
that  the  Legislature  has,  wisely  or  unwisely,  dealt  with  cor¬ 
porate  funds  and  endowments  in  a  manner  which  it  has 
never  yet  applied  to  the  px-operty  of  individuals ;  but  that 
no  more  makes  them  public  property  than  the  fact  that  a 
Railway  Company  may  hereafter  take  a  landowner’s  field 
under  its  compulsory  powers  converts  that  field  into  a 
common.  Nothing  but  mischief  can  arise  from  allowing 
the  inaccuracy  of  language  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  thus 
sanctioned  to  pass  unchallenged.  And  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  correct  the  slip  which  he  has  thus  made  because 
it  is  the  only  alloy  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  should 
otherwise  contrast  the  “  land  ”  policy  of  one  Radical  with 
that  of  another.  Wo  know  what  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  thinks  should  be  done  with  or  to  the  landed 
proprietor  in  order  that  the  just  aspirations  of  the  people 
may  be  satisfied  ;  and  that,  however  he  may  now  minimize 
this  mysterious  operation,  it  remains  something  formidable 
enough  to  be  described  by  the  phrase  which  the  brigand — 
who  is  after  all  only  a  Socialist  incompris — applies  to  the 
process  of  redeeming  his  captives.  But  while  that  is  the 
programme  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  what 
is  the  programme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duciiy  of 
Lancaster  ?  Simply  the  cheapening  of  land  transfer. 
That  is  all  that,  according  to  him,  is  required.  Only 
cut  down  the  lawyers’  bills,  and  every  labourer  will 
bo  able  to  have  an  allotment,  and  perhaps  a  pig;  while 
more  will  bo  dono  “  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  ernbar- 


Jf  this  will  be  really  the  result  of  cheapening  land  transfer, 
more  power  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  legislative  elbow.  His 
plan  is  so  much  more  honest  than  his  colleague’s  that  we 
only  hopo  ho  may  succeed  in  making  it  more  popular.  Only 
when  it  comes  to  that  we  cannot  help  recollecting  that, 
reform  as  ho  may,  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  scheme  will  never 
make  land  transfer  so  cheap — for  the  transferee — as  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. 
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TIIE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLVER. 

WHEN  we  last  called  attention  to  the  promiscuous 
revolver-shooting  which  is  becoming  such  an  agree¬ 
able  “  feature  ”  in  English  life,  we  were  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  cases  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  last 
week.  Had  we  been  aware  of  them,  we  might  have  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  our  remarks.  For  two  of  them 
illustrate  in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
the  growth  of  the  passion  for  human  targets.  The  instances 
are  dissimilar,  but  “  converge,”  as  George  Eliot  would  say, 
to  a  common  result,  and  are  worth  on  that  account  a  little 
consideration.  Louis  Darcy,  described  as  a  “  pocket- 
“  bookmaker,”  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  William  Rogers 
with  intent  to  murder  him.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Darcy’s  firing  was  not  entirely  spontaneous  and  unprovoked. 
There  had  been  some  sort  of  a  quarrel,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  struck.  At  this  outrage  the  blood  of  the 
Darcys  boiled,  and  if  he  had  only  struck  back  again,  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  no  more  to  say.  He,  however, 
pulled  out  a  nickel-plated  revolver  of  the  kind  known  as 
“  the  British  bulldog.”  Rogers  wisely  “  scuttled,”  pursued 
by  a  bullet  from  the  nickel-plated  revolver  of  the  kind 
known  as  the  British  bulldog,  which  fortunately  missed 
him.  Darcy  thus  had  another  chance  of  recovering  him¬ 
self,  and  behaving  more  like  a  British  bulldog  than  his 
revolver.  He  rejected  the  opportunity,  and  fired  again, 
this  time  wounding  Rogers  in  the  arm.  Eighteen  months’ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  has  rewarded  his  exploit — • 
an  exemplary  punishment,  which  we  have  ourselves  sug¬ 
gested  for  such  culprits,  and  which  it  is  therefore  not 
for  us  to  find  fault  with.  Montagu  Leach,  convicted  at 
the  same  sessions,  acted  without  the  excuse  or  palliation 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  street  row,  where  no  re¬ 
spectable  people  had  any  business  to  be.  This  lad  (he 
was  only  sixteen)  robbed  his  master,  a  pawnbroker.  The 
pawnbroker  sent  for  a  policeman,  who  searched  Leach’s 
box,  and  there  found  the  purse  which  had  been  stolen. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  Leach,  who  whipped 
out  the  inseparable  revolver,  and  fired  at  the  constable 
from  behind.  This  he  did  twice,  and  the  constable’s  life 
was  only  saved  by  another  assistant,  who  struck  Leach’s 
arm  up  at  the  right  moment.  Leach  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  fifteen  years,  which,  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  certainly  deserved.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
with  indifference  these  repeated  proofs  that  every  kind  of 
criminal,  and  roughs  who  are  ready  to  commit  crimes  on 
the  very  slightest  provocation,  carry  about  with  them,  to 
adapt  a  famous  phrase,  the  potentiality  of  murder.  That 
they  also  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  is  true,  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reassure  the  public.  These  light-hearted  and  light- 
fingered  sportsmen  reckon  on  avoiding  in  the  first  place 
capture,  and  in  the  second  place  the  necessity  for  actually 
taking  life.  Unhappily  they  can  count  with  less  safety  on 
the  latter  than  the  former  contingency. 

Baron  Huddleston  improved  the  occasion  of  trying  these 
prisoners  by  some  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  re¬ 
volvers.  He  thought  that  the  habit  of  using  them,  which 
he  considered  to  have  been  “  imported  from  the  other  side 
“  of  the  Atlantic,”  might  be  put  down,  as  the  free  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  knife  was,  by  judicial  severity.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Baron  Huddleston  is  right.  But  we  think  it 
not  improbable  that  the  Legislature  will  be  compelled  to 
interfere.  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  speak  of  flogging. 
But  it  stopped  garotting,  and  it  would  stop  revolvering. 
The  present  restriction  of  the  punishment  to  the  single 
offence  of  robbery  with  violence  cannot  be  logically  j  ustified. 
Historically  it  is  explained  by  the  determination  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  proved  completely  successful,  to  suppress  the 
practice  of  strangling  people  as  a  preliminary  to  picking  their 
pockets.  The  cat  is  usefully  retained  for  the  more  general 
purpose,  included  within  the  purview  of  the  Act,  of  in¬ 
timidating  the  ruffians  who  simultaneously  assault  and 
rob.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it 
should  be  confined  within  this  narrow  limit.  It  is  the 
brutality,  and  not  the  dishonesty,  which  corporal  chastise¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  discourage.  Just  as  we  think  that 
flogging  would  be  a  most  inappropriate  punishment  for 
forgery,  so  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  well  fitted  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  form  of  savage  ferocity.  It  deters  those 
very  unpleasant  and  rather  numerous  members  of  the 
community  who  are  only  to  be  reached  through  the  medium 
of  their  skins.  Revolvers  are  cheap.  They  are  easy  to 
carry  and  tempting  to  use.  Thus  the  law  has  to  struggle 


against  great  natural  difficulties  and  requires  extraordinary 
assistance.  Those  who  maim  others  with  fire-arms  may 
well  be  called  upon  to  suffer  some  portion  of  the  pain 
which  they  inflict  or  of  which  they  intend  the  infliction. 
Society  cannot  afford  always  to  fight  new  enemies  under  old 
conditions.  The  dynamiters  have  proved  the  soundness  of 
the  policy  which  made  the  Treason  Felony  Act  a  supplement 
and  not  a  substitute  to  the  old  Statute  of  Treasons,  so  that 
whenever  necessary  traitors  might  still  be  indicted  for  the 
capital  offence.  Revolvers  were  not  considered  particularly 
dangerous  when  the  cat  was  introduced,  and  no  provision 
was  made  for  bringing  shooting  within  its  sweep.  Perhaps 
a  member  of  the  Government  will  have  to  be  slightly 
wounded  before  anything  is  done.  “  Even  Sodor  and  Man 
“  would  be  better  than  nothing,”  said  Sydney  Smith  when 
he  was  arguing  that  the  doors  of  railway  carriages  would 
never  be  left  unlocked  until  a  bishop  was  burnt.  We  will 
not  suggest  a  lay  equivalent  for  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  But  even  if  the  Parliamentary  groom-in-waiting  is 
unscratched,  we  must  not  be  revolvered  out  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


FUNK  IN  DISGUISE. 

“  A  ND,  sir,”  said  the  visitor  from  shore,  “  what  do  you 

XJY  “  think  of  the  Magenta  ?  ”  The  lieutenant  looked 
across  Cherbourg  Harbour  at  that  imposing  ironclad,  and 
answered : — “  What  do  1  think  of  the  Magenta  ?  Why, 
“  I’d  take  her  in  a  wooden  frigate  ” ;  and  the  visitor  felt 
sure  that  the  naval  man  would  at  least  have  tried.  The 
anecdote  is  not  a  very  remarkable  one  in  itself,  but  it  is 
worth  quoting  at  this  moment  because  it  shows  what  so 
many  are  neither  feeling  nor  seeing,  but  what  we  should  do 
well  to  say  and  feel.  There  are  at  present  far  too  many 
signs  of  flurry  and  of  the  muddle  of  head  which  is  born  of 
flurry  on  all  sides.  Far  too  much  is  being  said  about  the 
ironclads  we  either  have  or  may  have  to  fight,  their  strength 
and  invincibility.  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  whenever  we  have  to  deal  with  superior  numbers 
or  heavier  plates  the  game  is  up.  The  offenders  in  the 
matter  are  not  the  officers  or  men  of  the  army  and  navy. 
They  sometimes  talk  in  this  tone  when  the  united  services 
meet  to  discuss  scientific  questions ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  actual  fighting  things  are  still  done  in  the  old  style.  The 
fighting  man,  too,  is  not  likely  to  fight  any  the  worse  for 
having  estimated  his  enemy  carefully  beforehand.  If 
we  want  to  find  examples  of  the  rather  abject  way  of 
looking  at  things,  we  must  seek  for  it  outside  of  the 
services.  With  a  little  care  in  searching,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  unexpected  quarters.  The  press,  which  is  bound 
to  say  all  things  for  all  men,  naturally  speaks  for  the 
patriots  who,  being  in  a  funk  themselves,  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  the  honourable  sentiment  to  everybody  else.  In 
the  mouths  of  these  persons  declarations  of  inability  to 
fight  are  natural  enough.  At  times  they  are  made  under 
circumstances  which  give  them  a  flavour  of  the  comic. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  find  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  beseeching  its  “  bellowing  ”  brethren  of 
the  press  to  keep  cool,  and  not  clamour  for  war  till  they 
are  cpiite  sure  of  being  able  to  fight  1  We  have  heard 
bellowings  from  the  press,  it  is  true,  but  they  seemed  to 
come  from  a  quarter  which  should  be  sacred  from  the  Pall 
Mall’s  criticism.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  certain 
tone  taken  by  some  of  us  in  speaking  of  the  fighting 
forces,  particularly  of  the  navy,  and  which  happens  to  be 
exceptionally  well  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  article 
referred  to. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Times  published  a  telegram  from  a  Cor¬ 
respondent  in  China,  which  may  be  cpioted  at  length  as  a 
good  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  an  Englishman  in  his 
senses  ought  not  to  write.  “  Lord  Northbrook’s  and  Sir 
“  Thomas  Brassey’s  speeches,”  it  runs,  “made  in  November 
“  last  have  been  read  with  wonder  here  (i.e.  at  Pekin), 
“  being  quite  erroneous.  The  English  squadron  is  a  sham, 
“  especially  in  guns,  and  Admiral  Courbet’s  ships  could 
“  sink  Admiral  Dowell’s  without  being  hit.”  Now  as  a 
mere  piece  of  newspaper  morality  this  is  very  bad  form. 
A  Correspondent’s  business  is  to  report  facts,  and  not  merely 
repeat  the  random  statements  of  people  who  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  perfectly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  things  they  are  talking  about.  The  message — the 
wire,  as  it  is  called  in  business  and  newspaper  English — is 
bad  enough,  but  the  comments  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  are 
worse.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  to  its  “bellowing” 
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brethren,  this  journal  quotes  the  Times’  telegram  as  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  as  showing  why  this  country  should  be  pass¬ 
ing  modest  in  word  and  action.  It  is  a  proof  of  nothing 
but  the  unwise  haste  of  the  Correspondent  and  the  weak 
good  nature  of  the  Times  which  did  not  suppress  his 
message  as  otiose  or  worse.  The  Pall  Mall,  since  it  gained 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  on  the  navy  by  the  easy  method 
of  repeating  what  some  others  had  been  saving  for  years, 
has  taken  the  service  under  its  protection.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  navy  stands  in  great  need  of  being  de¬ 
fended  against  the  assistance  of  its  friend.  The  “  bellowing  ” 
journalist  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  poets  who, 
according  to  Don  Quixote,  never  knew  what  to  leave  in 
their  ink-bottle.  They  cannot  say  a  thing  is  dirty  without 
adding  that  it  is  as  black  as  soot.  The  navy,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  wise  and  virtuous  management  of  our  Liberal  friends, 
is  dirty,  but  it  is  not  as  black  as  soot.  It  is  not  so  strong 
as  it  should  be  ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  powerless.  To  say 
that  Admiral  Dowell’s  squadron  could  be  sunk  without 
coming  within  striking  distance,  as  far  as  its  own  guns  are 
concerned,  of  Admiral  Courbet’s  ships  is  mischievous 
rubbish,  and  emphatically  the  sort  of  thing  which  makes  for 
the  enemy.  The  case  against  the  Admiralty  has  all  along 
been  that  they  have  allowed  the  building  of  new  ships  to  fall 
so  low  that  within  a  very  few  years  we  may  find  ourselves 
outnumbered.  It  is  not  asserted  that  we  are  hopelessly 
inferior  to  any  particular  enemy  for  the  moment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  single  navy,  indeed  there  are  no  two 
navies,  which  would  be  a  match  for  our  fleet  if  war  were  to 
break  out  within  a  month.  If  the  tone  taken  by  the  Times' 
Correspondent  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  false  as  regards 
the  general  state  of  the  navy,  it  is  still  more  false  when 
Admiral  Dowell’s  squadron  is  concerned.  The  Agamemnon 
is  not  a  perfect  ship — far  from  it;  but  she  has  got  far 
enough  to  show  that  she  can  go  the  rest  of  her  road.  Now, 
the  Agamemnon,  which  must  by  this  time  have  steamed  at 
least  a  very  large  part  of  her  way  to  China,  is  a  more 
powerful  ship  than  any  in  Admiral  Courbet’s  fleet.  But, 
putting  the  Agamemnon  aside,  there  are  vessels  in  Admiral 
Dowell’s  squadron  which  we  venture  to  think  would  not 
be  sunk  by  anything  afloat  without  at  least  making  a 
very  respectable  score  first.  His  flag-ship  is  a  box  frigate 
of  a  good  type,  carrying  ten  guns  of  no  contemptible  size. 
Such  a  vessel  may  meet  enemies  more  powerful  in  size 
and  armament  than  herself — which,  for  the  rest,  has 
been  the  common  fate  of  English  war  ships — but  she 
will  assuredly  not  meet  anything  capable  of  swallow¬ 
ing  her  “  at  a  mouth  ”  after  the  manner  of  the  lion 
seen  by  Robinson  Crusoe  on  an  exciting  occasion.  This 
trick  of  howling  that  we  have  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,  has  been  tried  too  often,  and  journalists  who 
honestly  wish  to  serve  the  navy,  and  are  not  merely  intent 
on  puffing  their  own  wares,  would  do  well  to  give  it  over. 
It  is  for  one  thing  so  capable  of  being  effectually  turned 
against  those  who  really  wish  to  strengthen  the  navy. 
When  the  country  is  told  that  it  has  not  got  a  ship  ora  gun, 
it  may  be  scared  for  a  moment,  and  a  newspaper  success 
may  be  made  out  of  the  feat.  Unfortunately,  it  is  always 
within  the  power  of  the  Admiralty  to  prove  at  once  that 
there  are  several  ships  and  a  good  handful  of  guns.  Then 
the  majority  of  mankind,  having  caught  their  reformer  out 
in — an  exaggeration,  conclude  after  their  wise  fashion  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  his  story,  and  dismiss  the 
wholtv  subject.  Meanwhile  the  people  who  have  some  respect 
for  good  English  and  accurate  statements,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  confine  themselves  to  saying  that  we  have  not  ships 
enough,  and  that  our  guns  are  not  good  enough,  are  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  noisy  gang. 

There  is  an  old  school-text  which  tells  how  a  certain 
Spartan  undertook  to  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  his 
sword  by  taking  a  step  nearer  his  enemy.  That  was  a  view 
of  what  was  becoming  altogether  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  lieutenant  in  the  Channel  Squadron.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  not  of  the  navy  or  army,  which  need 
no  one  to  show  them  the  way,  but  of  our  nervous  friends 
in  the  press,  whether  they  bo  bellowing  themselves,  or  only 
lecturing  such  as  bellow.  Our  sword  is  all  too  short.  At 
sea  we  have  just  enough  ships  for  the  immediate  work, 
and  the  powers  which  rule  at  Woolwich  have  left  them  to 
be  armed  with  a  second  rate  gun.  On  land  we  have  an 
army  which  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  a  sudden  call.  At 
this  moment  almost  every  man  of  the  standing  force  who 
is  fit  to  take  part  in  a  campaign  is  either  on  active  servico 
or  under  orders  to  embark.  We  are  calling  out  a  great 
part  of  the  Reserve,  and  may  soon  have  to  call  out  all. 


All  this  is  scandalous  enough  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  see 
before  long  whether  something  may  not  be  done  to  bring 
:  home  the  responsibility  for  it  to  the  proper  quarter.  There 
1  has  been  pottering  and  red-tape  in  Whitehall  and  in  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  and  it  has  borne  its  natural  fruits.  But,  after 
!  all,  as  Mr.  Goschen  would  not  say,  there  is  some  navy 
and  some  army.  They  have  shown  within  the  last  few 
days  that  they  can  still  fight,  and  behind  them  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  made  of 
exactly  the  same  flesh  and  blood. 


COMMON  LANDS. 

THE  proposed  Bill  for  the  restitution  of  certain  common 
lands  inclosed  within  fifty  years  assumes  in  its  title  the 
existence  of  the  injustice  which  it  purports  to  redress.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  with  curious  unconsciousness  describes  as 
flippant  a  criticism  of  his  half-serious  apology  for  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings’s  measure.  Ought  not,  asked  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
property  wrongfully  acquired  to  be  restored  to  its  lawful 
owners  1  He  is  of  course  aware  that  neither  the  wroiw 

O 

nor  the  lawful  ownership  which  he  suggests  is  admitted 
by  his  opponents.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  an  owner  who  can  only  be  dispossessed  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose.  There  must  be 
a  legal  remedy  for  an  infringement  of  legal  right.  Any 
other  alteration  of  actual  ownership  is  to  be  regarded  witli 
suspicion.  When  property  is  for  public  reasons  created, 
abolished,  or  transferred  by  Parliament,  compensation  for 
loss  is  always  provided.  It  may  be  added  that,  except  by 
some  oversight,  private  legislation  is  never  allowed  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  provisions  of  public  statutes.  Mr.  Collings 
violates  all  precedent  when  he  proposes  to  overrule  in 
special  cases  the  statutable  limitation  which  has  been  deli¬ 
berately  established  as  a  bar  to  adverse  claims.  He  appa¬ 
rently  considers  that  Parliament  ought  to  deal  with  private 
j  property  as  a  matter  of  favour.  According  to  the  latest 
!  version  of  his  scheme,  inclosures  which  he  considers  to  have 
been  originally  wrongful  are  to  be  protected  if  they  have 
been  made  by  petty  squatters.  Lords  of  manors  and  large 
landowners  are  to  be  subject  to  the  rigour,  not  of  the  law, 
but  of  Parliamentary  caprice.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  removed 
'  an  ambiguity  in  Mr.  Collings’s  proposals,  or  in  his  own 
intentions,  by  the  statement  that  awards  founded  on  Inclo¬ 
sure  Acts  are  not  to  be  reopened.  He  gave  no  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  substitution  in  recent  cases  where  there 
(  has  been  alleged  encroachment,  of  legislative  procedure  for 
the  action  of  courts  of  law.  If  indeed  possession  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  is  not  to  quiet  adverse  pretensions,  litigious 
claimants  must  have  recourse  to  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  limit  of  fifty  years  would  be  arbitrary  ;  and 
the  disturbance  of  long-continued  possession  would  be 
intolerably  oppressive. 

In  one  passage  of  his  speech,  which  may  perhaps  not  have 
been  accurately  reported,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  seemed  to 
complain,  not  of  illegal  encroachments,  but  of  inclosures 
effected  not  by  Act  of  Parliament  but  on  the  ground  of 
existing  rights.  In  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases  waste 
lands  belong  exclusively  to  the  lords  and  the  tenants  of 
manors ;  and  perhaps  if  the  joint  owners  could  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  a  division  there  might  have  been  no 
absolute  need  of  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  The  soil, 
with  any  minerals  which  it  might  contain,  the  timber,  if 
any,  and  the  right  of  shooting  belonged,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
lord.  The  freeholders  and  other  tenants  of  the  manor  had 
ordinarily,  in  addition  to  rights  of  turbary  and  similar  pri¬ 
vileges,  pasturage  for  their  live  stock,  limited  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  animals  levant  and  couchant  on  their  own 
privato  lands.  An  alleged  right  of  the  lords  to  inclose 
part  of  the  wastes,  on  condition  of  leaving  sufficient 
pasture  to  the  commoners,  may  sometimes  have  been  unjustly 
exercised;  but  tho  disputes  to  which  such  claims  gave  rise 
were  among  tho  reasons  which  rendered  Inclosure  Bills 
necessary  or  usual.  According  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  acres  have  been  thus  inclosed  within  tho 
last  century.  Tho  result  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
value  and  produce,  even  where  inclosed  lands  have  not 
been  broken  up  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  There  still  re¬ 
main  in  some  parts  of  tho  country  large  tracts  of  common 
land  which  would  even  as  shccpwalks  bo  much  more  useful 
than  at  present  if  they  belonged  to  separate  owners.  In 
some  instances  the  lords  of  manors  and  the  commoners 
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have  been  unable  to  present  a  preliminary  agreement  to 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
amining  such  cases  has  been  long  since  transferred. 
Other  inclosures  have  of  later  years  been  defeated  by  the 
refusal  of  Parliament  to  pass  the  annual  Inclosure  Bill, 
which  is  necessary  to  ratify  the  schemes  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  consequence  is  that  large  sheep  farmers  drive  away 
from  the  best  pastures  their  neighbours  who  are  unable  to 
maintain  a  staff  of  shepherds.  Even  at  the  present  day  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  ideal  system  of  common  ownership  produces, 
as  in  primaeval  times,  a  reign  of  violence  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  application  of  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  to  inclosures  has  in  one  respect  sometimes  resulted 
in  injustice.  The  doctrine  that  rights  of  common  were 
appurtenant  to  the  tenure  of  lands  within  the  manor  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  share  in  the  apportionment  of  enclosed 
wastes  neighbouring  cottagers  who  had  practically  derived 
a  benefit  from  their  position  on  the  edge  of  the  com¬ 
mon.  In  many  instances  they  succeeded  in  becoming 
squatters  and  eventually  petty  freeholders;  but  where 
legal  rights  had  been  more  vigilantly  guarded,  they  could 
prefer  no  valid  claim  to  allotments  at  the  time  of  inclo¬ 
sure.  It  is  improbable  that  many  claimants  of  this  de¬ 
scription  can  have  been  deprived  of  their  interests  within 
the  last  twelve  or  twenty  years.  It  was  remarked  on 
a  former  occasion  that  little,  if  any,  land  can  have  been 
wrongfully  appropriated  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
agitation  for  the  prevention  of  enclosures.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  boast  of  the  meritorious  action  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  is  quite  compatible  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  encroachments  which  he  denounces  must, 
even  if  they  had  been  irregular,  have  now  become  valid  by 
lapse  of  time.  It  would  be  a  strange  proceeding  to  disturb 
by  legislative  intervention  rights  which  were  for  the  most 
part  originally  legal,  and  which  in  almost  all  cases  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  prolonged  enjoyment.  Mr.  Collings 
would  seldom  be  able  to  identify  his  clients  as  former 
sufferers,  not  by  encroachment  on  their  legal  rights,  but  bv 
the  operation  of  laws  which  have  since  become  obnoxious 
to  modern  censure.  He  will  also  find  it  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  supposed  wrongdoers  who  may  have  profited  by 
the  Parliamentary  rules  of  allotment.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  may  perhaps  have  acquired  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part 
of  the  inclosed  wastes,  and  he  may  or  may  not  have  been 
entitled  to  additional  allotments  as  a  freeholder.  If  cottagers 
are  to  be  compensated,  all  the  holders  of  inclosed  lands  must 
contribute  their  share.  If  Mr.  Collings  agrees  with  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  that  Parliamentary  titles  are  not  to  be 
reopened,  his  Bill  will  be  almost  wholly  inoperative. 

The  laudable  sympathies  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society  have  been  divided  between  the  cottagers  on  the 
outskirts  of  wastes  and  the  inhabitants  of  urban  districts 
who  have  need  of  common  lands  for  purposes  of  recreation. 
The  two  classes  are  entirely  distinct.  A  labourer  never 
takes  a  walk  for  amusement  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
town-bred  holiday-maker  has  no  interest  in  cows,  or  asses, 
or  geese,  which  may  have  found  a  scanty  pasture  on  a 
common.  It  is  possible  that  both  classes  may  have  suffered 
from  the  vexatious  appropriation  by  adjoining  owners  of 
roadside  greens ;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  the  legal  title  of  the  alleged  trespassers. 
The  interest  of  London  in  the  suburban  commons,  though 
perfectly  genuine  and  legitimate,  has  only  been  dis¬ 
covered  within  a  few  years,  and  its  legal  ground  is  for 
the  most  part  scanty.  The  accident  by  which  lords  of 
manors  and  commoners  have  required  the  arbitration 
of  Parliament  had  a  wholly  unforeseen  consequence  when 
both  parties  to  the  reference  found  themselves  displaced 
by  strangers.  In  the  matter  of  inclosures  the  doubtful 
limits  between  might  and  right  were  more  than  ordinarily 
confused.  As  Parliament  could  at  its  pleasure  refuse  sanc¬ 
tion  to  an  inclosure,  it  could  also  regard  itself  either 
as  a  judicial  body,  or  as  an  interested  party,  or  trustee 
for  the  public.  The  owner  of  a  locked  gate  can,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  refuse  to  allow  passage,  or  charge  a  toll 
for  permission.  For  several  years  Parliament  withheld 
its  indispensable  consent  from  all  proposed  inclosures. 
In  some  instances,  and  especially  in  the  important  case 
of  Epping  Forest,  obscure  and  dormant  claims  of  the 
Crown  were  revived  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  private 
possessors  of  land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  is  in  a  high  degree  beneficial.  The 
lords  of  manors  and  others  who  have  a  pecuniary  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  property  have  been  compelled  to  acquiesce 


in  a  policy  which  they  cannot  be  expected  cordially  to 
approve.  There  is  no  longer  the  smallest  risk  of  ei*  roach  - 
ment  on  commons  by  private  persons;  and  the  recent 
agitation  on  the  subject  has  been  prompted  by  other 
motives  than  a  regard  for  legal  right.  Noisy  demagogues 
have  demanded  the  restoration  of  stolen  lands  to  their  legi¬ 
timate  owners  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  conveying  a  false 
impression  to  the  new  voters  in  rural  districts.  Besponsible 
politicians  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  while  they  profess 
respect  for  Parliamentary  titles,  may  not  think  it  necessary 
to  protest  against  the  language  of  allies  who  have  apparently 
no  intention  of  confining  their  demands  within  any  similar 
limits. 


PRIMITIVE  MAN  IN  PARIS. 

LIKE  other  distinguished  and  notorious  people,  Primitive 
Man  has  lately  been  engaged  by  M.  Paul  Nicole 
(I! Homme  il  y  a  deux  cent  mille  ans.  Dentu)  in  a  kind  of 
interview.  A  thirst  for  easy  science  has  recently,  it  is  said, 
been  felt  in  France,  to  the  prejudice  of  novelists,  whose 
works  are  at  a  discount.  Science  can  scarcely  be  easier 
than  in  the  examples  illustrated  with  cuts  which  M. 
Nicole  offers  to  a  race  eager  for  information.  The 
bourgeois  as  he  plays  dominos,  or  imbibes  the  modest  bock, 
wants  to  know,  let  us  say,  what  was  being  done  in  and  near 
Paris  about  260,000  years  ago,  for  we  need  not  be  particular 
to  a  few  myriads  of  years.  Very  well,  the  site  of  Paris  was 
then  chiefly  a  lake,  with  wild  fig-trees  and  Judas-trees 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood ;  also,  if  we  may  trust  the 
pictures,  pollard  willows.  It  is  really  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  Primitive  Man  that,  according  to  these  spirited 
designs,  his  wild  woodland  streams  were  uncommonly  like 
the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the  region  frivolously  known 
as  “  Mesopotamia.”  That  Primitive  Man  pollarded  his 
willows  speaks  highly  for  his  culture,  especially  as  he  pro¬ 
bably  had  to  bite  off  the  branches  before  he  acquired  the 
habit  of  jagging  away  at  them  with  a  bit  of  flint  no  sharper 
than  an  ordinary  domestic  carving-knife.  However,  for 
biting  he  possessed,  our  author  tells  us,  great  advantages. 
A  lady  named  la  Naulette  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
noted  for  her  jaw.  “  On  fremit  en  songeant  a  la  morsure 
de  la  machoire  de  la  Naulette,”  says  the  author,  and  the 
artist  shows  us  an  excessively  robust  beauty  in  the  act  of 
biting  Primitive  Man.  The  victim  seems  to  be  saying, 
“  My  dear  Naulette,  what  are  you  thinking  of?”  His 
position  is  that  of  one  who,  though  primitive,  is  still  a 
gentleman,  for  he  makes  no  resistance,  and  merely  looks 
surprised,  as  well  he  may.  Perhaps,  from  his  attitude  of 
non-resistance,  we  should  gather  that  he  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist.  It  has  occurred  to  us  since  writing  these  lines 
that  perhaps  la  Naulette  is  not  the  name  of  a  woman, 
but  of  a  place.  However,  our  author  quotes  a  learned 
opinion  that  “  la  machoire  de  la  Naulette  appartenait  & 
“  Tune  d’elles  ” — to  one,  we  may  say,  of  “  ces  dames.”  The 
ingenious  critic  who  discovered  that  the  chins  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones’s  ladies  came  from  their  great  eating  of  beef 
may  now  alter  his  Gallic  mind  and  hold  them  to  be  derived 
from  the  contemporaries  of  la  Naulette. 

While  early  man  in  Paris  lived,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
country  strongly  resembling  the  banks  of  Cherwell  above 
Oxford,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  hippopotami  and  similar 
bulky  water  beasts.  Thus  we  are  shown  Primitive  Man 
with  a  thick  stick  and  nothing  else  on  looking  as  if  he 
had  just  emerged  from  the  bathing-place  called  “Parson’s 
“  Pleasure.”  “N’est-ilpointvraimenthideux?”  saysourauthor 
disparagingly ;  but  we  really  cannot  agree  with  him.  Though 
certainly  not  a  cultivated  or  intellectual  looking  person, 
Primitive  Man  is  by  no  means  so  hairy  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
had  induced  us  to  believe.  He  lias  the  air  of  a  man  who  might 
be  a  very  good  Four  in  the  middle  of  a  rather  heavy  Eight. 
A  hippopotamus  is  swimming  to  the  neat  gravel  path  by 
the  river  side,  a  lion  is  trotting  up  to  look  at  him,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  off  an  elephant  is  trumpeting. 
Primitive  Man,  his  walking-stick  in  hand,  is  making  up  his 
mind  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  In  yet  another  spirited  design, 
we  see  him  confronting  an  elephant,  bigger  than  Jumbo, 

“  sur  les  buttes  Montmartre.”  Afraid?  Not  he.  With  a 
stick  armed  with  a  stone  point  in  his  hand,  he  stands 
on  guard,  and,  though  the  elephant  is  distinctly  ti  e 
favourite,  popular  sentiment  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
little  one.  Other  sketches,  no  less  plausible,  show  us 
Primitive  Man  really  and  truly  “  up  a  tree,”  besieged  by 
bears,  or  fighting  his  fellows  in  a  rather  rough-and-tumble 
fashion.  M.  Nicole  does  not  think  Primitive  Man  had  any 
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religion  ;  but,  as  his  remarks  on  this  topic  display  but  little 
knowledge  of  savage  creeds,  Primitive  Man  may  have 
adored  the  Infinite  in  the  Mullerian  sense  of  that  term. 
As  to  his  political  history,  we  only  learn  that  “  France  was 
“  then  attached  to  England,”  so  he  was  probably  subject  to 
our  country.  Why  he  should  be  represented  as  white  in 
complexion  we  know  not ;  any  more  than  we  can  quite 
ascertain  how  he  pollarded  his  willows. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  HALF-MEASURES. 

THERE  are  few  more  amusing  spectacles  in  this  world 
than  the  courage  of  a  timid  man.  The  worm  that  is 
trodden  on  will  turn,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  might 
no  doubt  under  sufficient  provocation  have  been  got  to  draw. 
All  created  animals  except  Egyptian  soldiers  have  been 
known  to  fight  once  in  a  way.  It  is,  therefore,  not  alto¬ 
gether  surprising  to  find  that  Lord  Granville  has  put  his 
foot  down  at  last,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  believe  that  he 
has  enjoyed  the  approval  of  Lord  Derby  in  so  doing.  The 
evidence  for  this  remarkable  event  is  contained  in  the  latest 
White  Book  published  at  Berlin.  “  Old  Servants  ”  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  leading 
journal  have  been  terribly  shocked  at  this  last  outrage  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck.  They  seem  to  think  he  is 
really  getting  too  bad,  and  that  it  is  time  somebody  was 
standing  up  for  Lord  Granville.  This  sudden  sympathy  is 
curiously  ill-timed.  The  Secretary  is  apparently  rather 
less  in  need  of  help  than  he  has  been  for  some  time  past. 
While  earlier  numbers  of  the  White  Book  were  coming  out 
he  did  seem  in  sad  need  of  encouragement.  They  all 
showed  him  and  his  colleague  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the 
undignified  position  of  men  who  ran  away  after  swearing 
to  fight.  This  fascicule  of  the  big  folio  now  appearing 
to  the  greater  honour  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  tells 
another  tale.  In  its  pages  Lord  Granville  appears  in 
a  triumphant  attitude.  He  is  shown  not  only  to  have 
said  No  to  the  Chancellor,  but  to  have  stuck  to  it.  To 
be  sure,  we  shall  do  well  to  wait  a  little  before  betting 
on  our  champion’s  staying  power.  More  folio  pages  of 
White  Book  may  be  coming,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  they 
may  simply  tell  the  old  story  of  Angra  Pequena  over  again. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  by  way  of  being  a  humorist,  and  is 
quite  capable  of  keeping  a  very  choice  piece  of  diplomatic 
correspondence  showing  how  a  rival  bungled  hanging  over 
the  unlucky  man’s  head  for  a  week  or  two.  If  we  suddenly 
learn  that  Lord  Granville  has  knocked  under  .again  in 
New  Guinea,  the  collapse  ought  to  surprise  nobody.  The 
courage  of  the  timid  man,  besides  being  tardy,  is  commonly 
unstable.  He  fights  late,  he  fights  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  not  till  he  has  allowed  the  other  man  to  get 
all  the  advantage  of  ground  and  light.  When  the  fight  has 
be  'un,  he  is  apt  to  realize  all  this  and  bolt  at  once.  Mean¬ 
while,  perhaps  the  less  we  talk  about  the  discourtesy  of 
Pri  ce  Bismarck  the  better.  In  publishing  these  papers  he 
is  only  following  the  example  of  English  statesmen.  We 
have — or  rather  the  very  good  and  wise  among  us  have — 
always  sung  the  praises  of  publicity  in  international  affairs. 
We  carried  the  practice  of  publishing  diplomatic  Blue  Books 
to  such  an  extent  here  that,  on  Lord  Derby’s  own  showing, 
it  became  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  with  some  foreign  Powers.  Englishmen,  in  decency, 
had  better  not  whimper  when  our  own  example  and  practice 
are  turned  against  us,  and  ought  to  keep  their  blamo  for 
the  public  men  who  gave  Prince  Bismarck  his  chance.  If 
his  words  are  rude,  perhaps  it  might  bo  a  good  time  to 
imitate  one  or  two  of  the  statesmen  who  contrived  not  to 
leave  England  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culties  on  her  hands  in  three  continents,  but  who  were  wont 
to  answer  as  they  were  spoken  to,  and  back  their  words  up 
by  action. 

Putting  aside  a  mass  of  details  interesting  enough  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  not  much  to  the  present  purpose, 
the  last  White  Book  shows  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  people 
who  peddle  with  half-measures  discover  at  no  distant  date 
that  they  have  to  face  their  difficulty  after  all,  and  with 
diminished  powers  of  overcoming  it.  When  the  Ministry 
was  first  asked  to  take  New  Guinea  in  hand,  it  might  either 
have  refused  for  good  and  all,  or  done  as  it  was  begged  to 
do.  Either  course  would  have  been  clear  and  intelligible ; 
but,  as  each  had  the  inconvenience  of  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  some  courage  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  neither  was  chosen. 
After  the  fashion  of  Ministers,  foreign  and  colonial,  who  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  which  it  would  be  rude  to  number,  Lords 


Derby  and  Granville  sought  out  a  middle  path.  They  would 
not  take  New  Guinea,  nor  allow  Queensland  to  take  it;  but 
they  did  say  it  would  be  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of 
anybody  else  to  interfere.  This  formula  left  England  without 
effectual  power  in  the  island,  and  was  a  Pogram’s  defiance. 
Under  any  circumstances  this  would  have  been  as  feeble  a 
line  of  action  as  could  well  have  been  chosen,  and  when,  as 
Lord  Granville  must  be  supposed  to  know,  there  was  one 
Power  at  least  very  ready  to  do  us  any  unfriendly  act,  it 
was  dangerous  into  the  bargain.  The  White  Book  shows 
what  came  of  this  application  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Facing  Both  ways  to  foreign  affairs.  Even  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Granville  soon  found  that  the  policy  of  standing 
still  in  hope  nobody  else  would  move  must  be  given  up. 
Within  a  month  or  so  of  their  confident  assertion  that 
nobody  meant  to  interfere  with  New  Guinea  they  had  found 
out  their  mistake.  Then  at  last  they  did  a  part  of  what  might 
have  been  done  sooner.  They  approved  of  an  annexation 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  thereby  did  not  do  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Australians,  but  did  succeed  in  offending 
Germany.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  agitation  we 
had  formally  annexed  the  whole  island,  we  could  have  done 
no  more.  The  German  Empire  had  no  rights  in  New 
Guinea.  It  had  only  aspirations  and  aims.  By  seizing 
the  island  we  should  have  offended  Prince  Bismarck  no 
doubt,  but  the  game  would  at  least  have  been  worth  the 
candle.  As  it  is  we  have  quarrelled  with  the  Chancellor 
and  have  not  got  the  island.  We  would  not  touch  New 
Guinea  while  Germany  had  as  yet  made  no  steps  to  es¬ 
tablish  settlements  in  it,  and  while  we  might  have  had 
it  all  without  giving  her  the  slightest  plausible  ground 
of  complaint.  When  German  agents  were  actually  occu¬ 
pying  parts  of  the  coast,  we  have  been  compelled  to  extend 
our  annexations  into  regions  we  had  promised  or  half 
promised  not  to  touch,  and  which  were  at  least  on  the  point 
of  being  annexed  by  our  friends  the  enemy.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  have  taken  too  little  to  satisfy  the 
Australians,  not  enough  for  safety,  and  too  much  for  the 
good  humour  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Of  course  it  is  all  his 
cussedness  in  the  opinion  of  some ;  but  there  are  others  who 
persist  in  thinking  that  an  English  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  might  have  taken  that  same  unpleasant  quality  into 
calculation.  When  people  in  private  life  take  it  for  granted 
that  things  will  happen  to  suit  their  convenience,  they  are 
familiarly  described  by  a  certain  word  in  four  letters.  After 
reading  one  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  White  Books,  one  thinks 
the  word,  though  one  must  not  say  it,  in  connexion  with 
more  than  one  august  official  name. 

It  seems  that  Massowa  was  the  objective  of  the  Italian 
expedition  after  all.  Admiral  Catmi  has  the  town,  and  the 
Negus  has  not.  The  Egvptiau  officials  protested,  a  thing 
much  more  to  their  taste  than  fighting  ;  and  then  the  new¬ 
comers  took  quiet  possession.  Everything  has  gone  on  very 
smoothly,  and  looks  simple  enough  on  the  surface.  Never¬ 
theless,  none  of  the  many  puzzling  events  of  recent  times 
have  been  more  difficult  to  understand  on  the  evidence  as 
yet  published.  It  is  easy  enough  for  whoever  remembers 
the  level  of  average  wisdom  of  mankind  to  understand  that 
the  Italians  may  think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  barren 
settlement  on  a  sea  which  leads  from  nothing  of  theirs  and 
to  nothing  of  theirs.  So  much  is  intelligible ;  but  when  wo 
come  to  inquire  why  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  what  good  they  are  supposed  to  be  about  to  do 
there,  we  get  among  uncertainties,  and  mere  matters  of 
guessing.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  they  have  gone 
there  as  our  allies,  though,  as  they  could  not  go  without  our 
consent,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  their  intentions  are 
friendly.  It  is  at  least  a  pleasant  break  in  the  goneral 
gloom  to  find  that  the  Italian  papers  do  not  know  how  to 
be  civil  enough  to  this  country.  A  year  ago  or  so  the  same 
organs  of  opinion  could  not  find  words  sufficiently  strong 
to  describe  our  vices  and  general  degradation.  The  praiso 
and  blamo  of  journalists  of  this  kind  are  so  indifferent  that 
there  is  no  need  to  pardon  either;  but  perhaps  we  should 
do  well  to  make  the  most  of  this  politeness.  Wo  have  failed 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  France,  and  have  quarrelled 
openly  with  Germany;  but  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  tiie  diplomacy  of  Lord  Granville  have  found  a  com¬ 
pensation  in  an  understanding — that  is  the  safest  word — 
with  at  least  one  Power  which  is  called  great.  So  much 
would  seem  to  be  made  highly  probable  if  it  is  not  proved 
by  the  occupation  of  Massowa. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

l^TEVER  was  a  country  more  educated  than  ours,  nor 
An  more  examined.  And  what  is  learned  by  the  multitude 
of  patients  ?  If  we  may  judge  by  the  endless  stories  of  the 
grotesque  ignorance  of  pupils,  very  little  is  being  learned 
indeed ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  many  pupils 
learn  very  little.  In  ordinary  every-day  life,  nay  even 
among  men  connected  with  literature,  we  meet  people  who 
talk  of  “  the  Pope,  CLesar  Borgia,”  who  cannot  correct  a 
misprint  in  the  simplest  quotation,  and  who  certainly  could 
not  name  Voltaire,  nor  Tintoret,  rior  Titian  by  their 
family  names.  No  one  is  much  the  worA,  perhaps,  for  this 
general  and  genial  ignorance.  Nor  will  the  pupils  who 
alleviate  the  toils  of  examiners  by  making  the  most  dreadful 
blunders  prove  worse  citizens  than  they  would  be  if  they 
knew  the  causes  of  day  and  night  and  of  the  seasons. 
The  people  of  the  Cyclades  believe  that  the  Sun,  when 
he  reaches  home  in  the  evening,  expects  to  find  forty 
loaves  ready  for  supper ;  and,  if  he  does  not  get  them,  he 
devours  his  mother  and  his  able-bodied  relations.  When 
he  looks  blood-red  in  the  morning  it  is  because  he  has  per¬ 
formed  this  cannibal  feat  overnight.  Now  this  explanation 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  night  and  day,  though  almost 
certainly  incorrect,  has  at  least  a  superficial  plausibility,  and 
perfectly  contents  the  ingenuous  natives  of  the  Cyclades. 
Would  they  be  any  the  better  or  wiser  or  wealthier  if  they 
thought,  like  a  pupil  recently  examined,  that  “  the  earth’s 
“  axis  is  a  pole  put  through  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
“  which  turns  it  round  ”  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  plausible, 
even  superficially,  than  this,  compared  to  which  the 
Cycladean  view  is  worthy  of  a  Newton.  Thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  must  be  learning  just  enough  to  misplace 
“  poles  ”  and  “  axes,”  to  mix  up  a  few  scraps  of  scientific 
jargon,  and  to  conclude,  more  or  less  consciously,  that 
nonsense  is  the  staple  of  scientific  education.  Here  is,  indeed, 
a  geographical  shot  of  the  widest,  reported  by  a  recent 
collector,  in  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette.  “  The  Nile  is  the 
“  only  remarkable  river  in  the  world.  It  was  discovered 
“  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  rises  in  Mungo  Park.”  Now 
it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  understand  the  working  of 
that  pupil’s  mind.  He  must,  we  presume,  have  been 
taught  by  lectures,  to  which  he  abstained,  and  very 
naturally,  from  listening.  He  never  could  have  read 
about  Mungo  Park  in  a  book,  or  he  never  could  have 
fancied  the  surgeon  of  Foulshiels  to  be  an  enclosed  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  More  amusing  than  this  was  the 
well-known  reply  about  the  last  words  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
“  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  I  have  served  my  King  ”  ;  but 
that  answer,  we  think,  is  as  mythical  as  the  famous  series 
of  responses  in  which  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  Jonah  and 
the  whale,  the  fate  of  Jezebel,  and  other  Scriptural  matters 
are  strung  into  an  irreverent  series  of  blunders.  Not  much 
can  be  made  of  the  theory  that  “  Julius  C.-esar  invaded 
“  Britain  b.c.  400.”  The  date  is  not  quite  correct,  but 
it  may  pair  off  fairly  with  the  chronology  of  the  Sicilian  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Herodotus  in  hand.  The  rest  of  the  reply  about  pre-Roman 
Britain  isjgood  enough — “the  women  wore  their  hair  down 
“  their  backs,  with  torches  in  their  hands  ” — Druidesses,  or 
priestesses,  probably.  Posidonius,  we  presume,  or  Pytheas 
of  Marseilles,  was  the  pupil’s  authority  for  this  interesting 
statement.  He  is  wrong,  however,  when  he  adds  that 
“  The  Druids  were  an  ancient  people,  supposed  to  be  Roman 
“  Catholics.”  The  author  of  this  had  been  reading  Mr. 
Browning’s  Return  of  the  Druses,  and  got  it,  and  some  other 
trifles,  mixed  up  with  Druids.  But,  to  a  question  about 
Druids,  what  kind  of  reply  do  examiners  expect  ?  Who 
does  know  anything  about  the  Druids?  Boys  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned  next  about  the  Cushites.  “  That  Constantinople  is 
“  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  ”  is  a  kind  of  retro¬ 
spective  prophecy,  and  may  pass.  On  the  whole,  the  more 
we  hear  of  examinations,  the  more  does  their  present  popu¬ 
larity  seem  a  little  undeserved. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  ON  OUR  EUROPEAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

rgMIE  preoccupation  of  the  country  with  the  Soudan 
-1-  campaign  is,  however  natural,  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
precated,  that  we  must  thank  Mr.  Gosciien  for  the  note  of 
warning  which  he  uttered  a  day  or  two  ago  with  regard  to 
it  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not 
much  use  in  a  man  who  has  a  millstone  round  Ins  neck 
“protesting”;  the  very  metaphor,  if  justifiably  employed, 
suggests  an  incapacity  for  action  or  even  movement,  to  1 


which  he  would  be  unwise  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  not  be  above  entertaining  designs  on  his  pocket. 
But  the  justice  of  a  metaphor  is,  fortunately  for  con¬ 
troversy,  always  open  to  question,  and  Mr.  Goschen  of 
course  disputes  its  applicability  to  the  present  condition  of 
England  with  regard  to  Egypt.  He  regards  her  posi¬ 
tion  rather  as  one  of  self-chosen  paralysis;  the  millstone 
is  enough  to  inconvenience  her,  and  certain  unworthy 
friends  have  persuaded  her  that  she  cannot  move  under 
it.  That,  as  we  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Goschen’s  view 
of  the  situation,  and  it  will  be  perceived  not  to  differ 
materially  as  regards  the  immediate  outlook  from  that  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  anti-imperial  Radicals  with  whom  Mr. 
Goschen  has  so  little  sympathy.  He  is  at  variance  with 
them  as  to  whether  the  country  has  it  in  its  power  to  move 
under  the  burden  of  its  engagements ;  but  that  it  does  not 
move  in  fact,  and  that  others  count  on  its  inability  to  do 
so,  is  a  truth  which  Mr.  Goschen  insists  on  with  even  more 
emphasis  than  they. 

“  We  have  been  squeezed  in  Egypt  by  France  with  the 
“  consent  of  Europe  ;  we  are  being  squeezed  in  South  Africa 
“  by  Germany;  we  are  being  squeezed  on  the  Afghan 
“  frontier  by  Russia.  Gentlemen,  this  cannot  go  on  much 
“  longer;  this  will  not  do.”  Subject  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  “  and  Australia  ”  after  the  words  “  South  Africa,”  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  case  as  exact, 
and  to  agree  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  it  cannot,  or  rather  that 
it  ought  not  to,  be  permitted  by  us  to  “  go  on  much 
“longer.”  Squeezing,  of  course,  “can”  go  on — and  pro¬ 
bably  will — as  long  as  the  victim  remains  worth  sub¬ 
jecting,  and  willing  to  submit,  to  the  process.  But  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Goschen  that  a  continuance  of  it 
“  will  not  do  ”  for  us,  except  in  an  utterly  unacceptable 
sense  of  the  phrase.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that, 
sooner  than  submit  to  it,  “  we  must  add,  if  it  is  necessary, 
“  20,000  men  to  the  army  and  set  every  dockyard  in  the 
“  country  to  work  ” — when,  in  other  words,  he  then  implies 
that  military  aud  naval  weakness  is  the  cause  of  our  present 
troubles,  and  that  more  men  and  ships  would  be  their  cure 
— we  are  obliged  to  part  company  with  him.  How  many 
years  is  it,  we  should  like  to  know,  since  we  have  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  military  Powers  of  the  Continent  ? 
And  though  our  naval  strength  may  be  relatively  lower 
now  than  at  any  former  time,  does  Mr.  Gosciien  mean  to 
say  that  the  British  navy  has  ever,  within  living  memory, 
been  sufficiently  commanding  to  enable  us,  of  its  own  material 
weight  alone,  to  pursue  a  spirited  and  independent  policy 
all  round  the  world,  and  to  offer  as  firm  a  front  to  foreign 
aggression  in  the  outlying  parts  of  our  Empire  as  if  they 
lay  within  our  own  four  seas  ?  Neither  Mr.  Goschen  nor 
anybody  else  could  maintain  this,  and  it  is  for  him,  there¬ 
fore,  to  explain  how  it  comes  about  that  while  the  im¬ 
mediately  effective  material  weight  of  England  as  a  fighting 
Power  has  always  been  in  a  certain  sense  inadequate,  no 
other  State  has  ever  before  ventured  to  apply  the  squeezing 
process  to  her  with  anything  like  the  contemptuous  con¬ 
fidence  which,  as  Mr.  Goschen  truly  reminds  us,  no  fewer 
than  three  States  are  j  list  at  present  displaying.  Of  course 
the  explanation  is  simple  enough,  though  Mr.  Goschen,  as 
a  Liberal,  is  naturally  in  no  hurry  to  supply  it.  The 
material  weakness  of  England  is  making  itself  felt  with 
unexampled  effects  of  mischief,  because  her  moral  prestige 
has  beyond  example  declined.  Prestige,  as  has  been  again 
and  again  pointed  out  to  the  weaker  order  of  Radical 
witling,  is  to  a  nation  what  commercial  credit  is  to  a 
merchant — it  relieves  the  one  of  the  necessity  of  constant 
military  preparedness,  as  it  enables  the  other  to  dispense 
with  ready  cash.  Neither  the  armaments  nor  the  money 
need  be  always  and  everywhere  at  hand  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  “  promise  to  fight  ”  is  regarded  as  no  less  sure  of 
fulfilment  than  the  promise  to  pay,  the  position  of  both 
the  nation  and  the  merchant  is  secure.  Once  let  discredit 
attach  to  either  promise,  and  the  promiser  will  be  power¬ 
less  to  attain  any  of  the  objects  for  which  nations  need 
armaments  and  merchants  money,  until  each  has  given 
visible  and  tangible  proof  of  his  will  and  power  to  make 
good  his  undertakings.  And  be  it  observed,  moreover,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  nation,  unlike  that  of  the  merchant,  it  is 
the  will  rather  than  the  power  which  becomes  doubtful. 
Mr.  Gosciien  may  believe  that  by  merely  paying  in,  as  it 
were,  another  20,000  men  to  the  national  account-balance  we 
shall  convince  foreign  Powers  of  the  willingness  of  the 
present  Government  to  draw  upon  it ;  but  we  venture  to 
doubt,  for  our  own  part,  whether  it  would  produce  any  con¬ 
viction  of  the  kind. 
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THE  ADDITIONS  TO  TIIE  CABINET. 


CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON. 


IF  in  the  recent  additions  to  the  Cabinet,  made  at  this 
particular  juncture,  we  find  something  eminently  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  its  distinguished  chief,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  “  considering  too  curiously.”  It  may  be 
all  “  in  the  regular  way  of  business,”  of  course,  and  as 
regards  Mr.  Shaw-Lefeyre  it  doubtless  is.  But  then  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefeyre  is,  with  every  respect  to  a  painstaking 
official  with  doubtful  views  on  peasant-proprietorship  and 
sound  views  on  electoral  representation,  only  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefeyre,  whereas  Lord  Bosebery  is  not  only  Lord 
Rosebery,  but  something  more.  The  Postmaster-General 
takes  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  partly  in  recognition  of 
general  success  as  an  administrator,  and  partly  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  special  services  rendered  to  the  Government  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Redistribution  Bill.  The  new  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  First  Commissioner  of  Works  enters  the 
charmed  circle  not  as  one  who  attains  the  goal  of  a  just 
ambition,  but  rather  as  one  who  takes  possession  of  a 
place  into  which  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  stepped 
some  time  ago.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  relations  to 
the  Government  have  always  been  rather  mysterious.  He 
quitted  the  Ministerial  office  which  he  formerly  held,  and  in 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  “  something  more  than 
“  the  regard — the  affection  ”  of  Sir  William  Harcouht,  for 
reasons  never  wholly  explained,  and  for  some  little  while 
after  thus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  contradictory  reports  abounded  as  to  the  higher 
posts  which  he  would  be  invited  to  assume.  Had  he  at 
that  time  again  accepted  office  it  would  have  provoked  no 
remark.  But  many  months  went  by,  and  still  he  remained 
outside  the  Cabinet  •  and  when,  now  he  is  offered  and  accepts 
a  seat  in  it  within  a  few  months,  if  report  speaks  truly,  of  his 
having  declined  one — the  incident  very  naturally  donne  d 
\ penser . 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  step  is  to  be  found — as, 
indeed,  has  already  been  suggested- — in  the  speech  delivered 
the  other  day  by  Lord  Rosebery  at  Epsom,  when,  inspired 
doubtless  by  the  genius  loci,  he  exhorted  the  country  to  back 
the  Government.  So  far  from  thinking  when  he  heard  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  that  we  ought  to  put  out  the  Government, 
or  put  some  other  Government  in,  it  struck  Lord  Rosebery 
that  “  the  first  thought  of  every  Englishman  would  be  that 
“  they  ought  to  strengthen  the  Government  in  every  way  ; 
“  they  could.”  A  Minister  whose  policy  has  so  often  and 
so  justly  brought  him  into  comparison  with  Mr.  Micawber 
perhaps  deserveson  that  account  tofind  in  the  nation  a  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows — principally  sorrows — who  will 
“  never,  never  desert  him”;  but,  whether  on  that  ground 
or  any  other,  the  exhortation  to  Englishmen  to  stand  by  a 
Government  which  has  so  nobly  stood  by  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  is  of  course  only  a  Liberal  commonplace. 
What  is  peculiar  in  the  incident,  and  what  to  some  ill- 
regulated  minds  may  be  amusing,  is  the  promptitude 
with  which  an  advocate  of  rallying  to  the  support  of 
Ministers  has  been  called  upon  to  set  the  good  example  in 
his  own  person.  “  Strengthen  the  Government  in  every 
“way  you  can.”  Excellent  advice!  Well,  suppose  you 
begin  the  strengthening  process  in  the  way  you  peculiarly 
can,  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Of  course  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  Lord  Rosebery  felt  the  ! 
slightest  hesitation  in  acceding  to  such  a  request.  lie 
may  have  acted,  and  doubtless  did  act,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  purest  chivalry  ;  only  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even 
if  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  inauspicious  of  moments 
for  associating  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Govern-  | 
ment,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  him 
to  refuse.  As  to  the  other  party  to  the  arrangement,  his 
action  in  the  matter  appears  to  us,  we  have  said,  to  be 
equally  characteristic.  The  Mahdi  takes  Khartoum  and 
kills  General  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  replies  by 
“  strengthening  lbs  Cabinet.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  ho 
considers  the  retort  not  only  a  relevant  but  a  powerful  one, 
and  will  review  the  good  effect  which  it  is  likely  to  produce 
among  the  Scotch  Liberals  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
satisfaction  as  he  would  get  from  the  account  of  another 
victory  in  the  field.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seldom  thought  it 
necessary  to  koepaneye  upon  anything  but  his  Parliamentary 
majority,  and,  if  he  thinks  ho  has  steadied  their  allegiance 
by  converting  a  Cabinet  of  fourteen  into  one  of  sixteen 
members,  he  will  doubtless  lie  quite  satisfied.  Perhaps  he 
is  right  to  bo  so ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  a  Ministry 
guilty  of  such  crimes  against  its  country  as  this  would 
hardly  think  that  it  strengthened  itself  by  simply  taking  in 
two  new  accessories  after  the  fact. 


“  ~D  ATHER  he  dead  than  praised,-’  he  said, 
J-L  That  hero,  like  a  hero  dead  ; 

In  this  slack-sinewed  age  endued 
With  more  than  antique  fortitude  ! 

“  Rather  be  dead  than  praised  ” !  Shall  we, 
Who  loved  thee,  now  that  Death  sets  free 
Thine  eager  soul,  with  word  and  line 
Profane  that  empty  house  of  thine  ? 

Nay,  let  us  hold,  be  mute.  Our  pain 
Will  not  be  less  that  we  refrain  ; 

And  this  our  silence  shall  but  be 
A  larger  monument  to  thee.  _ 


THIS  ART  OF  PARODY. 

MANY  good  and  honest  souls,  neither  prigs  nor  pedants,  are 
disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  parody.  They  are 
not  incapable  of  appreciating  its  good  points  ;  they  will  even  allow 
■it,  when  it  is  so,  to  be  very  good  fun  of  its  kind ;  but  it  is  the 
kind  they  cannot  away  with.  Nor  are  they  always  of  that  sort — 
a  numerous  and  flourishing  sort  in  our  day — which,  being  itself 
one  monstrous  parody,  is  naturally  prone  to  look  with  dislike  on 
all  who  are  blessed — or  cursed,  as  some  would  say — with  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  But  they  regard  it  as  an  abuse  of  the  gifts  both 
of  nature  and  of  art ;  as  apt  to  degrade  and  vulgarize  what  should 
really  elevate  and  refine  ;  as  itself  intrinsically  an  injustice  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  more  unjust  as  it  is  the  more  skilful. 

There  is  so  much  both  of  justice  and  reason  in  this  dislike  that 
one  cannot  hut  respect  it,  though  seeing  how  unreasonably  it  may 
be  pushed  and  how  unjust  it  may  become.  It  is  based  primarily, 
of  course,  upon  sentiment — but  it  is  a  sentiment,  in  its  original 
shape,  both  honourable  and  true.  The  word  sentiment  has  come 
in  these  days  to  have  a  ridiculous  twang  in  our  ears  partly  through 
the  silly  and  perverted  uses  to  which  the  thing  itself  is  too  often 
applied,  and  partly  through  a  confusion  between  the  two  qualities, 
sentiment  and  sentimentality,  which  may  best  be  distinguished 
perhaps  by  defining  the  latter  as  the  abuse  of  the  former.  It  is 
sentiment  which  leads  us  to  mark  the  houses  where  great  men  have 
been  bom  or  lived ;  it  is  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  gaze  with  re¬ 
verent  admiration  on  that  place  of  honour  in  the  British  Museum 
wherein  are  enshrined  the  handwritings  of  so  many  of  our 
illustrious  dead ;  all  the  care  we  take  to  preserve  the  memorials 
of  the  past  is  inspired  by  sentiment.  But  it  is  a  sentiment  which 
every  right-thinking  man  would  be  far  more  ashamed  to  miss 
than  to  share.  It  is  a  very  different  feeling,  for  example,  from 
that  which  induced  a  young  lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
to  preserve  under  a  glass  case  the  cherry-stones  which  she  had 
snatched  from  the  plate  of  a  Royal  Duke  ;  it  is  a  very  different 
feeling  from  that  which  induces  so  many  pious  souls  to  play 
such  fantastic  tricks  at  the  knees  of  living  men.  This  objection, 
then,  we  are  not  disposed  in  the  first  instance  to  quarrel  with ; 
especially  as  most  of  the  so-called  parodies,  burlesques,  or  “  per¬ 
versions”  of  to-day  are  certainly  bad  enough  to  cover  even  a  greater 
intolerance.  They  are  bad  both  in  art  and  tactics.  They  deal 
too  often  with  subjects  which  should  be  kept  free  even  from  the 
most  good-natured  ridicule,  and  they  deal  witli  them  clumsily. 
There  is  a  sort  of  mind  to  whom  every  success,  however  lawfully 
and  honourably  gained,  is  sufficient  cause  for  mockery ;  the 
higher  a  great  figure  towers  above  their  heads  the  more  active 
are  their  monkeyish  gambols  at  its  feet.  The  living  and  the 
dead  are  alike  the  objects  of  their  impish  regard,  and  if  they  per¬ 
haps  enjoy  a  livelier  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  irritation  they 
can  cause  to  the  living,  they  seem  to  share  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  showing  themselves  superior  to  any  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
dead — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  game 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  the  safest.  The  most  part  of  mankind  will 
sooner  laugh  at  their  more  successful  fellows  than  try  to  imitate, 
or,  at  least,  to  respect  them  ;  it  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  why 
the  most  witless  and  illiberal  parody  will  never  want  an  audience. 

Nevertheless,  the  parody  in  itself  is  not  only  capable  of  increasing 
the  gaiety  of  nations  by  perfectly  harmless  and  legitimate  means, 
but  can  also,  when  properly  handled  and  directed,  be  made  to  play 
the  part  of  a  chastener  and  instructor.  It  has  been  often  said  that 
to  parody  a  writer  is  really  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  popularity  ; 
and  this  is  so  far  true  that  no  one  would  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  parody  any  work  which  was  not  tolerably  well  known,  lor 
half  the  point  of  any  imitation  must  always  lie  in  the  readiness 
with  which  its  resemblance  to  the  original  is  recognized;  it  the 
original  be  not  known  the  imitation  must  necessarily  lull  tlat. 
No  really  good  writer  was  ever  injured  by  a  parody;  lew, 
we  may  suppose,  have  ever  been  annoyed  by  one.  No  one,  for 
example,  was  more  quick  to  recognize  the  cleverness  and  laugh 
at  the  fun  of  “A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane”  in  the  Jt'jrted 
Addresses  than  Scott  himself;  Crabbe,  though  he  thong'  there 
was  a  little  “undeserved  ill-nature”  in  the  prefatory  address, 
owned  that  in  the  versification  of  “The  Theatre”  he  had  been 
“done  admirably.”  On  the  other  hand,  wo  can  fan -y  that 
Messieurs  Fitzgerald  and  Spencer  saw  very  little  fun  or  wit, 
or  anything  but  “undeserved  ill-nature,"  in  “The  Loyal  Effu¬ 
sion”  and  “The  Beautiful  Incendiary.”  The  paradoxical  say¬ 
ing  attributed  to  Shaftesbury,  which  so  puzzled  and  ir,  bated 
Carlyle,  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  finds  its  true  expl.is  ation 
in  liis  real  words,  “  A  subject  which  will  not  bear  raillery  is 
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suspicious.”  Nothing  good  was  ever  destroyed  by  raillery ;  where 
it  plays  the  part  of  iconoclast,  the  images  it  breaks  are  the  images  ' 
of  false  gods.  Nay,  and  even  to  the  true  it  may  sometimes  prove 
of  service.  It  may  gently  admonish,  for  instance,  the  best  and 
most  established  writer,  when  from  haste,  from  carelessness,  from 
over-confidence,  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  reputation  ;  it  may  . 
gently  lead  the  tiro,  while  there  is  yet  time,  from  the  wrong  into 
the  right  path.  Nor  on  writers  only  may  it  be  exercised  with 
advantage.  All  men  who  have  in  any  capacity  become,  as  it 
were,  the  property  of  the  public  may  by  its  means  be  warned  that 
they  are  trespassing  too  far  on  their  popularity,  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  not  only  ridiculous  themselves,  but  harmful  to 
others ;  for  every  strong  man  who  presumes  upon  his  strength  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  source  of  injury  to  his  weaker  brethren. 
We  do  not  say  that  its  lessons  are  always,  or  even  often,  taken  to 
heart ;  but  that  does  not  detract  from  their  possible  virtue.  If 
such  a  plea  were  allowed,  what,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  would 
become  of  so  many  of  us?  What  would  become  of  our  lawyers, 
our  statesmen,  our  philosophers,  our  doctors,  our  policemen,  our — ■ 
appalling  thought ! — our  critics,  if  the  failure  of  their  endeavours 
to  set  and  to  keep  their  erring  brethren  in  the  straight  path  were 
to  be  taken  as  a  right  reason  for  their  abolition  ?  Their  resistance 
to  error  may  seem  hopeless,  may  be  often  ineffectual,  but  not  for 
that  should  they  abandon  it ;  rather  should  they  cry,  with  the 
author  of  Obermann,  “  Let  us  die  resisting  !  ” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  moral  virtue  of  a  parody,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  to  show  any  reason  for  its  existence  at  all  it 
must  be  very  good.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pitiful  as 
poor  fun,  and  a  bad  parody  is  perhaps  the  poorest  kind  of 
fun.  In  his  review  of  the  famous  Addresses,  Jeffrey  discussed 
the  various  sorts  of  parody  at  some  length,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  acuteness,  distinguishing  between  the  mere  imitation  of  ex¬ 
ternals,  mere  personal  imitation,  so  to  speak,  and  that  higher  and 
rarer  art  wkicn  brings  before  us  the  intellectual  characteristics  of 
the  original.  “  A  vulgar  mimic,”  he  says,  “  repeats  a  man’s  cant 
phrases  and  known  stories,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  his  voice, 
look,  and  gestures  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far  higher  description 
who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner,  and  represent 
the  features  and  movements  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  accidents 
of  his  body.  It  is  a  rare  fact  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  diction  and 
manner  of  a  celebrated  writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his  own — 
to  write  as  he  would  have  written  on  the  subject  proposed  to  his 
imitator — to  think  his  thoughts,  in  short,  as  well  as  to  use  his 
words — and  to  make  the  revival  of  his  style  appear  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  strong  conception  of  his  peculiar  ideas.”  And  he 
goes  on,  “  The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  admitted, 
promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing  iu  itself ;  but  if  the  resem¬ 
blance  be  very  striking,  it  commonly  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  letting  us  more  completely  into  tbe  secret  of  the  original  author, 
and  enabling  us  to  understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  manner  consists,  than  most  of  us  would  ever  have 
done  without  this  assistance.”  Jeffrey  here  carries  the  parody 
into  the  regions  of  very  high  art  indeed,  if  he  does  not,  as  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  he  does,  lay  more  upon  its  shoulders  than 
it  can  bear.  In  a  note  to  the  same  review,  when  reprinted  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  essays,  he  remarks  of  these  Addresses  that 
“  some  few  of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  parodies,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  are  of  a  much  higher  description  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  a  parody  and 
something  “  of  a  much  higher  description,”  which  we  must  confess 
to  being  a  little  in  the  dark  about,  unless  it  be  au  imitation,  and 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  very  much  below  a  good 
parody.  Many  of  our  minor  bards,  for  example,  have  produced 
extraordinarily  close  imitations  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  style  ;  but 
we  should  certainly  rank  these  far  below  a  clever  parody,  such  a 
one,  for  instance,  as  that  on  Locksley  Hall  in  the  “  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,”  or  as  Mr.  Calverley’s  inimitable  “  The  Cock  and  the  Bull,  ’ 
or  “  Lovers,”  and  “  A  lletiection.”  No  better  imitations,  both  of 
style  and  substance,  have  ever  been  written  in  prose  than  Thackeray's 
“  Codlingsby  ”  and  “George  de  Barnwell1';  but  they  are  most 
unquestionably  parodies.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  virtue 
there  can  be  in  an  imitation  which  is  not  also  a  parody — that  is, 
as  we  take  it,  a  consciously  exaggerated  imitation  ;  an  imitation 
which  is  not  that,  surely,  instead  of,  as  Jeffrey  says,  descending 
to  the  level  of  a  parody,  goes  near  to  descend  to  the  much  lower 
level  of  a  plagiarism. 

If  we  wished  to  distinguish  between  the  parody  designed  to 
ridicule  and  that  designed  only  to  amuse,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that,  while  the  latter  contents  itself  with  an  imitation  of  the 
style,  the  former  aims  also  at  an  imitation  of  the  thought  and 
substance.  In  the  parodies  we  have  noted,  for  example,  Thackeray 
unquestionably  intended  to  ridicule  the  authors  of  Eugene  Aram 
and  Coningsby.  Both  their  subjects  and  their  manner  of  handling 
those  subjects  seemed  to  him  such  as  deserved  ridicule,  and  he 
ridiculed  them  accordingly,  as  no  one  but  Thackeray  could.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  clever 
Oxford  parodist  who  sang  the  labours  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
“  Adolphus  Smalls  of  Boniface  ”  intended  to  ridicule  Macaulay. 
He  took  T/ie  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  as  his  model,  because  they 
were  more  familiar  probably  to  his  readers  than  any  other  form  of 
verse,  and  because  their  external  characteristics  were  most  easy  to 
reproduce.  We  read  such  lines  as — 

Now  thickly  and  more  thickly 
To  the  Five  Orders  gates, 

In  cap  and  gown  throng  through  the  town 
White-chokered  candidates. 


Stunner  of  Christ  Church,  ne’er  before 
In  academics  seen  ; 

And  Nobby  of  the  collars  high, 

Girt  with  the  scarf  none  else  may  tie  ; 

Loud-trowsered  Boozer,  stripes  and  all  ; 

And  whiskered  Tomkins  from  the  hall 
Of  seedy  Magdalene ; 

or  as — 

They  gave  him  his  testamur. 

Which  was  a  passman’s  right  ; 

He  was  more  than  three  examiners 
Could  plough  from  morn  to  night, — 

we  read  such  lines,  and  laugh  at  them  without  feeling  that  any 
injustice  is  done  to  Macaulay.  Again,  when  we  read  of  another 
and  less  fortunate  sufferer,  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  this  time, 
how — 

In  the  crown  of  his  cap 
Were  the  Furies  and  Fates, 

And  a  delicate  map 
Of  the  Dorian  States  ; 

And  they  found  on  his  palms,  which  were  dirty, 

What  is  frequent  on  palms — that  is,  dates — 

we  entirely  acquit  the  writer  of  any  design  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Bret 
Ilavte.  In  both  these  cases  the  parodies  are  really  no  more  than 
proofs  of  the  universal  popularity  of  the  writers  parodied.  But 
when  we  read  in  Rejected  Addresses  the  parodies  on  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  we  feel  that  the  writers  were  intentionally  casting 
ridicule  on  certain  trivialities,  certain  commonplaces  both  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  thought,  to  which  these  great  men  did  occasionally  sink. 

It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  Jeffrey  has  rated  the  virtue  of  sound 
in  a  parody  too  low — which  is,  perhaps,  only  to  say  that  he  rates 
the  whole  art  of  parody  higher  than  we  do.  Surely  it  is  an 
essential  of  this  sort  of  imitation  that  the  words  should  strike  the 
ear  with  the  very  echo  of  the  original.  For  this  reason  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  quoted  seem  to  us  so  particularly  good  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn,”  the 
clever  ballads  of  Bon  Gaultier  do  not  seem  to  us  to  really  come 
under  the  definition  of  parodies  at  all.  And  it  is  this  quality  which 
gives  the  point  to  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport’s  “  Lowesby  Hall.” 
In  such  lines  as  these — though,  indeed,  the  whole  parody  is  so 
good  that  selection  is  difficult — it  is  the  sound  which  does  every¬ 
thing,  but  how  inimitably  it  does  it ! — 

Here  at  least  I’ll  stay  no  longer,  let  me  seek  for  some  abode, 

Deep  in  some  provincial  country  far  from  rail  or  turnpike  road  ; 

There  to  break  all  links  of  habit,  and  to  find  a  secret  charm 
In  the  mysteries  of  manuring  aud  the  produce  of  a  farm. 

To  deplore  the  fall  of  barley,  to  admire  the  rise  of  peas, 

Over  flagons  of  October,  giant  mounds  of  bread  and  cheese  ; 

Never  company  to  dinner,  never  visitors  from  town, 

J«st  the  Parson  and  the  Doctor  (Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown). 

Droops  the  heavy  conversation  to  an  after-dinner  snort, 

And  articulation  dwindles  with  the  second  flask  of  port. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  parody  is  a  matter  of  sound  only  ; 
to  borrow  a  well-known  line, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

But  certainly  it  strikes  us  as  being  a  very  important  point,  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  really  clever  parody  ever  was  written,  or  ever 
will  be,  in  which  it  does  not  play  a  conspicuous  part,  if  not  the 
most  conspicuous.  Aud  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  those 
greatest  works  of  poetry,  where  the  style  strikes  one  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  vehicle  of  the  thought,  are  really  above  the  reach  of 
parody ;  why  all  attempts  to  parody  them,  however  clever,  lose 
their  cleverness  iu  the  larger  consciousness  of  bad  taste.  But  to 
place  all  parodies  under  this  ban  is  surely  unreasonable.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable,  as  depriving  the  world  of  a  great  deal  of  harmless 
amusement,  and  also,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  method,  often  more 
truly  efficacious  than  more  serious  castigation,  of  exposing  in¬ 
competence  and  affectation. 


C A  M Eli  A  It  1  US  CONSOLATOR. 

IpARCE  upon  tragedy  is  not  bad  heraldry  ;  at  least,  if  it  is,  we 
must  recant  our  allegiance  to  Shakspeare,  the  which  we 
should  very  much  like  any  one  to  catch  us  doing.  At  this 
moment,  when  all  Englishmen  and  some  Radicals  are  bewailing 
the  misfortunes  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  about  him 
have  gallantly  come  to  the  rescue  of  Britain  from  total  sadness. 
There  are  who  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the 
scuttlers ;  but  to  them  we  give  no  credence.  Putting  his  little 
economical  and  political  heresies  aside,  and  his  objection  to  the 
Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual  (that  is  the  wrong  order,  but  it 
expresses  the  degrees  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  hatred),  and  his  weak¬ 
nesses  about  electioneering  and  affidavits  and  the  unruliness  of  his 
tongue,  aud  that  storykiu  about  the  screws  and  a  few  other  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  bad  Englishman.  If  they  would  give  him  a  proper  number  of 
our  heads  and  make  him  President  of  the  great  British  Republic, 
it  would  not  surprise  us  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  turned  out  as  great 
a  Jingo  as  Cromwell,  and  the  screwer  matched  the  brewer. 
Therefore  we  l»ave  no  credence  as  yet  for  those  who  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  of  the  faction  of  cowards  and  crotcheteers. 
It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  to  divert  the  public  attention  from  more 
important  matters,  but  to  console  it  a  little,  that  he  has  by 
himself  and  his  agents  made  sport  again  this  week,  after  some 
interval,  for  a  world  sadly  in  need  of  something  sportful.  By 
himself,  we  say,  for  the  comedy  of  the  situation  in  that  little 
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affair  with  the  Times  can  escape  no  mortal  except  embryos  and 
idiots,  eremites  and  believers  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  took  the 
trouble  last  week  to  show  what  a  hare  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made 
of  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Daily  Neics  ;  but  before  the  demon¬ 
stration  could  have  been  read,  it  seems  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  friends  that  his  defence  was  not  exactly  successful. 
So  Mr.  John  Morlev  said  “  Give  me  the  daggers,”  and  rushed 
bravely  on  the  serried  columns  of  the  Times  itself.  We  always 
deal  tenderly  with  Mr.  Morley  for  the  sake  of  various  considera¬ 
tions,  and  we  shall  only  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving-  one 
thing  most  satisfactorily — that  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
-about  as  inconsistent  a  political  economist  and  about  as  contra¬ 
dictory  a  social  philosopher  as  can  well  be  found.  What  good 
this  does  to  the  object  which  Mr.  Morley  has  in  view  it  is  not  easy 
to  see ;  and,  considering  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  disciple  of  Mill,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  unkind  of  him. 
But  ‘‘a  live  Chamberlain  is  worth  a  dead  Mill”  may  be  good 
reading  of  the  proverb.  The  great  fun  of  the  thing,  however,  is 
that  Mr.  Morley  distinctly  declines  to  discuss  the  ransom  business. 
Now  as  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  that  same  ransom  business, 
and  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  meant  by  it,  perhaps  Mr.  Morley 's 
assumption  of  the  daggers  may  not  seem  to  have  done  his  distin¬ 
guished  friend  much  good.  “  I  said  nothing  about  ransom,”  says 
Mr.  Morley.  Wise  wast  thou,  oh  member  for  Newcastle,  in  so  say¬ 
ing  or  not  saying  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  a  great  deal  about 
ransom,  and  when  his  defenders  say  nothing,  it  will  go  near  to  be 
thought  shortly  that  they  have  nothing  to  say.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  but  we  rather  hope  that  our  friends,  if  we 
have  any,  will  never  take  to  backing  us  after  this  fashion. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  v.  “  Jus,”  the  junior  member  for  Newcastle 
intervening,  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  or  the  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  which  those  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  provided  to  cheer 
the  doleful  dumps  of  those  who  do  not,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  tind 
the  Criterion  Theatre  a  suitable  place  to  away  with  melancholy. 
The  occultation  of  Messrs.  Mack  and  Smith,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  odd  somewhere,  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Astonian 
canto  of  the  Chamberlainiad  seems  likely  to  be  enriched  with  some 
new  and  interesting  passages.  It  is  perhaps  rather  hard  on  these 
retiring  persons  that  their  friend  and  comrade,  Mr.  Reed,  should 
have  been  snatched  from  the  melee  by  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Kynnersley,  acting  for  this  occasion  only  the  part  of  Venus. 
There  was,  however,  an  openness  of  communication  about  Reed, 
not  to  mention  that  literary  talent  which  earned  just  eulogy 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  which  perhaps  deserved  the 
happier  fate.  Reed’s  disdain  of  the  shy  and  unsocial  conduct 
resorted  to  by  his  friends,  the  frankness  of  his  communications 
respecting  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Birmingham,  and 
the  generous  openness  with  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  about 
them,  are  all  in  his  favour,  though  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain 
likes  him  as  well  as  when  he  read  that  effort  in  the  style  of  Defoe 
to  a  pleased  House  of  Commons  we  cannot  say.  However  this 
may  be,  Mack  is  committed,  and  Smith  is  committed  (for  Smith, 
too,  has  fallen  into  the  net),  and,  to  make  the  fun  complete, 
Reed  as  well  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  got  into  the  witness- 
box. 

Of  course  we  do  not  assume  that  Mack  and  Smith  (seu  Joyce 
and  what  is  Smith’s  alias  ?  libentius  aucliunt)  are  guilty.  Indeed, 
the  very  word  guilty  might  be  plausibly  argued  to  be  quite  out 
-of  place  in  reference  to  a  proceeding  which  thoroughbred  Radicals 
cannot  but  regard  as  at  worst  an  excess  of  zeal.  But  the  line  of 
defence  attempted  by  the  now  celebrated  Mr.  Hackney  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  Mack,  says  Mack,  is  Mack ;  but  Mr. 
Hackney  is  quite  sure  that  Mack  is  not  Mack.  Mack  says  that 
Mack  did  what  Mack  was  charged  with  ;  but  Mr.  Hackney  says 
that  Mack,  or  rather  the  man  who  is  not  Mack,  did  not  do  what 
Mack,  or  the  man  who  is  not  Mack,  is  charged  with.  The  de¬ 
lightful  intricacy  of  this  impeach,  or  rather  this  defence,  is  highly 
characteristic.  So  is  Mr.  Hackney’s  reason  for  defending  the — let 
us  call  him  the  Innominato — at  all.  lie  was  instructed,  he  said, 
to  defend  Mack  ;  but  the  man  in  custody  was  not  Mack,  and  so  his 
instructions  fell  to  the  ground,  Yet  (such  is  the  gratuitous  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  agents  of  the  Birmingham  Radical  Association)  he 
would  defend  Peter  Joyce.  Now,  this  for  pure  Christianity  beats 
anything  we  ever  knew.  For  observe.  Mack,  a  guiltless  man  of 
great  merit,  except  in  that  little  matter  of  receiving  Tory  bribes, 
which  was  more  than  atoned  (we  speak  as  a  Hackney)  by  his 
subsequent  good  deeds,  is  basely  accused  by  a  wicked  Tory 
of  libelling  him.  Peter  Joyce,  not  Mack  (see  Mr.  Hacknev), 
still  more  basely  personates  Mack,  and,  what  is  worse,  admits 
the  wicked  deed  on  Mack's  part.  Yet  Mr.  Hackney  will  defend 
him.  Can  the  celebrated  Association  which  is  inspired  by  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  and  mourns  his  absence,  have  any  interest  in  keeping 
A  hand  if  possible  on  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  this  myste¬ 
rious  Joyce-Mack  ?  Can  they  be  afraid  of  what  he  might  do  se 
defenderulo  f 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
matters.  When  the  people  nccused  of  disgraceful  acts  by  the 
documents  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  reads  in  the  House  protest, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declines  to  have  any  communication  with  them. 
’Tis  his  to  read  and  theirs  to  henr,  and  it  mny  be  udded,  'tis  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association’s  to  provide  affidavits,  paying 
duly,  not  for  the  affidavits,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  ( 'raig,  solicitor’s  clerk, 
is  careful  to  explain,  but  for  the  loss  of  the  affidavit-maker's  valuable 
time.  So  the  parts  are  evenly  distributed  ;  it  is  quite  businesslike  and 
in  accordance  with  the  best  maxims  of  modern  division  of  labour, 
which  takes  seven  men  to  make  a  pin,  “  seven  men  to  a  pin,  and  not  a 


man  too  much,”  while  Heaven  and  the  bought-out  screwmakers  only 
know  how  many  men  go  to  the  making  of  a  certain  kind  of  screws. 
The  assizes  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  and  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Hackney  to  use  his  best  energies  to  defend  the 
man  who  is  not  Mack  from  the  charge  of  doing  what  the  man  who 
is  not  Mack  says  Mack  did.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  quite  a  new 
political  song,  as  thus  : — 

This  is  the  tale  that  Mack  told. 

This  is  the  man  that  swore  to  the  tale  that  Mack  told. 

This  is  the  clerk  that  paid  the  man  that  swore  to  the  tale  that  Mack  told. 
This  is  the  solor  that  kept  the  clerk  that  paid  the  man  that  swore  to  the 
tale  that  Mack  told. 

This  is  such  a  Caucus  as  never  was  seen  that  feed  the  solor  that  kept  the 
clerk  that  paid  the  man  that  swore  to  the  tale  that  Mack  told, 
this  is  the  Chamberlain,  guileless  and  greeD,  that  trusted  such  a  Caucus  as 
never  was  seen  that  feed  the  solor  that  kept  the  clerk  that  paid  the 
man  that  swore  to  the  tale  that  Mack  told. 

We  have  only  put  in  a  few  rhymes ;  but  they  can  easily  be  fitted 
further  back. 

Does  Mr.  Chamberlain  feel  any  interest  in  this  Aston  matter  ? 
We  trow  not.  A  man  who  uses  such  materials  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
used,  without  inquiry,  without  subsequent  attempt  to  substantiate 
his  facts,  without  apology  to  the  persons  whom,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  he  wantonly  insulted,  and  with  a  rude  refusal  of 
satisfaction  when  satisfaction  is  demanded,  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  disturbed  even  if  Messrs.  Mack  and  Smith  should  by  evil 
fortune  have  some  more  of  their  valuable  time  taken  up  in 
establishments  provided  by  Iler  Majesty,  and  where  board  but 
not  wages,  as  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  at  Birmingham, 
reward  the  loss  of  the  said  time.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  like  less  the  very  left-handed  expression  of 
approval  of  a  colleague  and  chief  which  Mr.  Melhuish  has  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Asked  whether  he  approves 
i  Mr.  Chamberlain's  “  new  political  economy,”  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
plies  that  he  has  no  time  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  ;  but 
that  his  views  on  economic  matters  have  been  public  property 
for  forty  years  and  are  not  changed.  This,  it  may  be  said,  avoids 
a  direct  condemnation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  it  still  more 
pointedly  avoids  bestowing  on  him  even  the  general  countenance 
which  men  usually  expect  from  their  chiefs.  For  Mr.  Gladstone, 
without  committing  himself  in  any  way,  might  have  declined  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  a  question  apparently  intended  to  elicit 
opinions  unfavourable  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  or  might,  according 
to  the  new  doctrine  of  several  responsibility,  have  said  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  answer  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  views,  or,  in  fact, 
have  chosen  among  a  dozen  other  excuses  of  the  same  kind  which 
would  easily  have  occurred  to  a  speaker  and  writer  much  less  skilful 
at  getting  out  of  difficulties  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  at  present  it 
appears  that  we  must  add  to  our  song  : — 

This  is  the  Premier,  with  collars  so  keen,  that  snubbed  the  Chamberlain, 
guileless  and  green,  that  trusted  the  Caucus,  that  feed  the  solor,  that 
kept  the  clerk,  that  paid  the  man  that  swore  to  the  tale  that  Mack  told. 

(Mote. — This  song  is  not  finished.) 


BAD  HUNTERS. 

IN  looking  back  on  a  long  life,  one  solemn  thought  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  the  old  hunting  man,  and  it  is  this  —that  he 
has  possessed  an  amazing  number  of  bad  hunters.  After  dinner, 
or  in  the  smoking-room,  he  may  talk  of  his  famous  grey  mare,  on 
whom  he  alone  saw  the  end  of  a  certain  great  run  ;  of  his  chestnut 
that  cleared  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  of  his  black  who  jumped 
a  six-foot  wall ;  but  in  his  dressing-room  or  his  solitary  armchair, 
he  rellects  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  bay,  the  brown,  and 
the  dun.  Moreover,  he  has  plenty  of  food  for  thought  in  the 
faults  and  failings  of  even  those  paragons  of  perfection  the  grey, 
the  chestnut,  and  the  black.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  intentionally 
lying  when  he  speaks  of  the  aforesaid  run,  of  the  width  of  the 
brook,  and  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  but  did  not  the  mare  stop 
ignominiously  in  another  celebrated  run  ?  Did  not  the  chestnut 
nearly  break  his  rider's  neck  over  a  very  moderate  post  and  rails  ? 
and  did  not  the  black  almost  drown  his  owner  iu  a  brook  which 
had  been  jumped  by  a  girl  on  a  pony  ? 

A  careful  and  honest  review  of  their  studs  should  convince  most 
hunting  men  that,  as  a  rule,  even  their  good  horses  have  had  some 
unpleasant  peculiarities.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  them.  There 
are  horses  that  will  carry  you  through  a  run  like  well-oiled 
machines,  but  are  such  villanous  hacks  that  they  cause  you 
three  hours’  misery  for  every  half-hour  of  pleasuro.  There  are 
horses,  again,  that  are  faultless  over  a  bank  country,  on  whom 
one’s  life  would  scarcely  be  worth  a  day’s  purchase  among  blind 
ditches.  Then  many  of  the  cleverest  fencers  will  refuse  to  face 
water  under  any  conditions,  nnd  some  horses  that  will  skim  over 
brooks  like  swallows,  stop  as  if  shot  before  timber.  The  iinest 
hunter  wo  ever  had  was  a  continued  kicker,  and  when  one  took 
him  out,  one  had  a  good  deal  of  one’s  own  society,  for  he 
would  kick  one’s  friends  or  their  horses  if  they  came  within  reach 
of  him.  Another  hunter  had  been  recommended  to  us  by  his 
former  owner  as  a  wonderfully  clever  horse  that  never  fell.  This 
was  true  enough.  He  was  an  extraordinary  fencer,  and  ho  took 
good  care  never  to  fall ;  but  ho  made  no  allowances  for  his  rider. 
If  he  jumped  near  a  tree  he  would  bruise  our  legs  against  the 
trunk,  or  smash  our  hat  among  the  branches.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  flying  a  fence,  he  would  stop  short,  crash  through  it, 
drop  himself  cautiously  into  the  ditch,  nnd  scramble  out  on  the 
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other  side,  to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  but  either  filling  our  breeches 
with  thorns,  tearing  our  clothes,  or  leaving  us  behind  altogether. 
Most  horsemen  must  have  met  with  hunters  of  exceptionable 
brilliancy  that  occasionally  over-jumped  themselves.  There  are 
few  more  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  hunting-field  than  to  feel 
your  horse  lose  all  control  over  his  limbs  when  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  come  down  with  you  in  a  helpless  heap.  Some  horses 
do  this  from  having  an  abnormal  development  of  muscle 
in  their  quarters  with  hut  moderate  shoulders.  Such  horses,  iu 
fact,  jump  too  well  behind.  Horses,  on  the  contrary,  that 
jump  too  well  iu  front,  are  apt  to  give  their  riders  another  sort 
of  fall,  as  physiologists  who  ride  them  over  high  and  stiff 
timber  will  discover.  There  is  another  disagreeable  sort  of  horse 
that  has  a  perverse  predilection  for  choosing  his  own  place  in*  a 
fence.  He  is  often  a  brilliant  hunter,  and  you  sail  away  on  him 
with  comfort  and  confidence.  After  he  has  carried  you  safely 
over  several  big  fences,  you  gallop  him  fast  and  freely  at  what 
you  consider  the  weakest  place  iu  a  forbidding-looking  blackthorn 
hedge,  with  every  promise  of  a  wide  ditch  on  the  opposite 
side.  lie  goes  at  it  apparently  with  resolution  ;  but  when  he  is 
within  three  yards  of  it,  he  swerves,  and  you  think  he  is  going  to 
refuse  altogether.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  gives  an  eel-like 
twist,  and  bounds  over  a  little  to  the  side  of  the  spot  you  had 
selected.  He  will  not  fall,  but  you  will,  unless  your  seat  is  un¬ 
exceptionable.  If  the  horse  always  jumped  after  this  fashion,  you 
might  be  prepared  for  it ;  but  he  will  probably  only  play  this 
trick  once  or  twice  in  a  long  day,  and  his  sudden  swerve  will 
“  put  a  side  upon  ”  you  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  billiard- 
room)  which  may  very  likely  cause  you  to  fly  off  at  an  unex¬ 
pected  angle.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  line  fencers  are  those 
that  fly  without  fail  over  big  places,  but  ignore  small  blind-ditches 
and  grips.  It  is  ignominious,  after  pounding  the  field  over  a 
high  gate,  to  come  down  at  an  insignificant  gap,  through 
which  a  boy  of  six  scrambles  on  a  Shetland  pony.  We  have 
good  cause  for  remembering  a  certain  horse  who,  after  jumping 
two  locked  and  iron-bound  gates,  in  and  out  of  a  railway-line, 
rolled  over  at  a  ditch  a  foot  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
field.  Then  many  excellent  hunters  pull  hard,  and  keep  one's 
arms  as  it  were  on  a  rack,  whenever  they  are  cantering  or  gallop¬ 
ing.  This  is  both  unpleasant  and  dangerous ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  horse  with  too  light  a  mouth  is  little  to  be  preferred. 
Unless  the  rider  can  keep  a  steady  hold  on  his  horse’s  mouth, 
there  is  no  correspondence  between  man  and  beast,  neither  of  them 
knowing  what  the  other  is  going  to  do  next.  To  ride  a  horse 
with  a  mouth  which  requires  as  gentle  handling  as  a  hair-trigger, 
over  a  cramped  country,  is  an  aggravated  form  of  human  misery, 
even  if  he  is  a  fine  hunter. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  none  of  the  horses  which  we 
have  described  come  under  the  heading-  of  this  article,  as  we 
have  been  writing  principally  of  good  hunters  and  their  pecu¬ 
liarities.  But  our  object  has  been  to  show  that,  if  good  hunters 
are,  under  certain  conditions,  unpleasant  and  insecure  con¬ 
veyances,  much  more,  &c.  Q.E.D.  If  good  horses  are  usually 
far  from  faultless,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  refusers,  the 
rushers,  the  rearers,  the  roarers,  the  hind-leg-droppers,  the  weak- 
backed,  and  the  screws?  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
go  out  hunting  ought,  indeed,  to  be  fond  of  the  sport,  con¬ 
sidering  the  brutes  they  ride  to  witness  it.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  many  men,  who  hunt  regularly,  never  have  a  good 
horse.  Others,  who  occasionally  have  good  horses,  never  have  a 
hunter  up  to  their  weight ;  and  to  ride  a  horse  beneath  one’s 
weight  is  an  occupation  attended  with  danger  as  well  as  discom¬ 
fort.  Again,  however  good  a  hunter  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
pleasure  in  riding  him  if  he  is  unsound.  When  you  leave  the 
stable,  although  he  may  start  sound  enough,  you  know  that  he 
may  fall  lame  before  you  get  to  cover,  in  which  case  you  would  have 
to  ride  him  limping  home,  to  the  derision  of  any  friends  whom 
you  might  come  across  on  their  way  to  the  meet.  Or  perhaps  that 
back  sinew  or  suspensory  ligament  may  give  way  when  you  jump 
down  a  drop  into  a  hard  road  or  stony  lane — a  prospect  still  less 
inviting.  Then  who  shall  detail  the  horrors  of  a  “  soft  horse  ”  ?  He 
is  often  a  very  handsome  and  well-bred  light  chestnut,  a  brilliant 
fencer,  and  very  fast.  If  the  country  should  be  deep  and  the  run 
long,  the  rider  knows  that  his  beautiful  horse  will  collapse  while 
the  hounds  are  running,  and  that  his  friends  will  say  that  he  was 
beaten,  or  that  he  took  too  much  out  of  his  horse  in  the  early  part 
of  the  run.  Nobody  likes  to  be  “  pounded,”  but  to  ride  a  soft  horse 
at  a  big  fence,  when  he  is  unmistakably  exhausted,  is  to  ensure  a 
fall  of  a  very  awkward  and  dangerous  description.  An  uncertain- 
tempered  horse  is  another  undesirable  kind  of  hunter.  When  he  is 
in  a  good  humour  he  may  be  everything  that  one  could  wish ; 
but  if  a  short-running,  dodging  fox  should  be  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  if  his  start  should  be  interfered  with  by  a  crowd,  he 
will  be  ruiHed  for  the  day,  and  the  pulling,  plunging,  fighting 
brute  will  behave  more  like  a  demon  than  what  dealers  call  a 
“ gentleman’s  ’oss.”  Horses  that  “dwell”  at  their  fences  are,  in 
our  opinion,  mostobjectionable  hunters.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
clever,  but  at  a  wide  place  the  momentary  pause  that  they  make 
before  taking  off  must  necessarily  rob  them  of  some  of  their  im¬ 
petus,  and  they  cannot  cover  so  much  ground  without  an  extra 
effort.  Dwellers  require  very  careful  handling,  for  if  they  are  not 
ridden  with  some  determination,  they  will  refuse,  yet  if  hurried  at 
their  fences  they  will  run  into  them  instead  of  jumping.  If  a 
dweller  is  pressed  on  the  slippery  sides  of  a  wide  clayey  ditch,  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  slide  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  dweller  is  the  horse  that  has  been  hunted  by  a  nervous  old 


gentleman.  He  has  often  been  an  excellent  hunter,  but  the  style 
in  which  he  has  been  ridden  has  rendered  him  an  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  mount  for  a  hard-riding  man.  We  have  seen  this  ex¬ 
emplified  when  fathers  have  given  their  sons  mounts  on  their 
favourite  hunters.  The  sons  are  angry  at  riding  “  such  brutes,” 
and  the  fathers  are  angry  with  their  boys  for  “  throwing  down  ” 
their  notoriously  clever  horses.  The  fact  is  that  these  horses,  from 
long  habit,  slacken  their  paces  as  they  come  to  their  fences,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  asked  to  take  them  with  care  aud  deliberation ;  and 
when  they  are  spurred  and  bustled,  they  do  not  know  what  they 
are  intended  to  do,  and  either  refuse  or  fall.  If  they  are  ridden 
at  a  gate,  they  stop  for  their  riders  to  open  it ;  and,  if  the  young 
hopefuls  are  shot  over  their  heads,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  it.  Lastly,  there  is  a  type  of  hunter  which  Mr.  Jorrocks 
used  to  call  an  “  enterpriseless  ”  horse.  He  may  be,  and  often  is,, 
a  fair  fencer;  but  he  has  no  liking  for  hunting,  nor  any  desire  to 
hold  a  prominent  position  in  a  run.  lie  would  rather  not  jump  at 
all ;  he  would  rather  not  gallop  ;  he  would  rather  not  be  out 
hunting;  he  would  rather  not  have  you  on  his  back,  and  he  will 
get  you  off  it  if  he  can  do  so  without  much  exertion.  Although 
he  may  go  at  a  fair  pace  and  jump  with  strength  and  precision,, 
he  makes  you  feel  all  the  time  that  he  is  carrying  you  under  pro¬ 
test,  and  you  have  to  urge  him  through  every  yard  of  the  run. 
On  the  slightest  pretext,  he  will  relapse  into  a  trot,  or  even  stop 
altogether.  If  the  run  should  be  of  what  he  considers  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  pace  or  length,  he  will  refuse  to  rise  at  some  fence  or 
ditch,  and  deliberately  run  into  it,  as  he  knows  from  experience 
that  this  will  probably  put  an  end  to  his  share  in  the  sport.  If 
he  succeeds  in  giving  you  a  nasty  fall,  he  will  lazily  and  leisurely 
pick  himself  up,  aud  begin  to  graze  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Sometimes,  if  everything  else  fails,  he  will  even  pretend  to  be 
lame  or  feign  illness.  Bad  as  it  may  sound,  this  is  no  exaggerated 
description  of  the  “  euterpriseless  ”  hunter. 

If  our  friends  would  only  tell  us  the  truth  about  those  strings  of 
hunters  that  they  show  us  with  so  much  pride,  what  tales  of  woe 
would  be  unfolded  !  Yet  how  much  more  entertaining  would  the 
veracious  story  of  “  how  badly  the  bay  mare  carried  me  ”  be  than, 
the  mendacious  narrative  which  we  receive  from  her  owner. 
Generally  speaking,  people  persuade  themselves  that  the  hunters 
they  possess  at  the  time  are  all  good,  aud  refuse  to  admit  the 
bitter  truth  even  in  their  own  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  perfect 
self-candour  in  the  matter  of  his  hunters  might  be  apt  to  make 
a  man  fanciful,  and  it  would  certainly  be  conducive  to  funk.  We 
hear  of  people  who  never  know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  perhaps 
a  good  rider  to  hounds  should  never  know  that  he  is  riding  a  bad 
horse.  But  when  our  last  day’s  hunting  is  over  and  our  last 
hunter  has  been  sold,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  honestly  re¬ 
flecting  what  brutes  were  most  of  those  “  very  good  horses  ”  of 
which  we  used  to  be  so  proud.  It  may  be  objected,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  many  faults  are  attributed  to  horses  which 
ought  rather  to  be  laid  on  their  riders  ;  that  bad  seats,  bad  hands, 
and  bad  nerves  cause  many  horses  to  be  stigmatized  as  bad  hunters, 
undeservedly  ;  that  a  good  man  will  often  see  more  than  any  one 
else  of  a  run,  even  from  a  bad  horse  ;  and  that  bad  workmen  find 
fault  with  their  tools.  We  admit  all  this  with  candour;  but, 
all  hough  good  workmen  can  do  wonderful  things  with  bad  tools, 
this  does  not  make  the  tools  less  bad,  nor  does  it  alter  the  fact 
that  few  hunting  men,  unless  they  pay  abnormal  prices  for  their 
horses,  possess,  throughout  their  lifetimes,  more  than  one  or  two 
thoroughly  good  and  sound  hunters — if  so  many. 


TIIE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  TRESS  ON  DYNAMITE. 

TE  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  call  attention  to  a  series 
of  Letters  of  an  Irish  Catholic  Layman,  reprinted  from  that 
patriotic  organ  of  “  Irish  Ideas,”  the  A ation.  'The  pamphlet  was 
dedicated  to  “  the  Irish  People,  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  in  their 
capacity  of  “  True  Defenders  of  the  Faith,”  which  however  they 
were  urged  to  defend — like  the  illustrious  monarch  on  whom  that 
title  was  first  bestowed — by  an  act  of  overt  rebellion  against  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful ;  Pope  Leo  XIII.  had  ratted,  aud  was  no 
longer  to  be  obeyed.  “A  frightful  mistake  has  been  made; 
Propaganda  has  changed  sides  aud  gone  over  to  our  enemies,”  aud 
therelore  henceforth  “  Mr.  Parnell  is  our  Pope.”  The  Irish  Catholic 
Layman  was  careful  to  add — no  doubt  with  perfect  truth — that  he 
did  not  speak  for  laymen  only  ;  on  the  contrary,  “  his  letters  had 
been  received  by  [Irish]  ecclesiastics  with  a  remarkable  warmth  of 
approval.”  Of  course  they  were.  The  great  body  of  Irish  eccle¬ 
siastics  “  at  home  and  abroad,”  from  bishops  downwards — always 
excepting — we  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  the  late — 
Caruinal  McCabe — are  thoroughly  Fenian  iu  temper  and  in 
principle;  we  say  advisedly  Fenian,  though  we  are  quite  aware 
that  tbe  Fenians  as  a  Secret  Society  are  under  the  ban  of  the 
Cuureh,  and  therefore  no  priest  can  iu  a  technical  sense  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  But  that  matters  little  ;  those  who  know  anything  of 
Ireland  know  well  enough  that  the  mass  of  the  priesthood  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  thoroughly  Fenian,  and  preach  to  the  utmost 
of  their  powers,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  that  Gospel 
of  sweetness  and  light  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  O'Donovan  itossa 
in  their  several  ways  are  chief  apostles,  aud  which  tacitly  at  least 
eliminates  three  out  of  the  six  precepts  of  the  becond  Table  of  the 
Decalogue.  The  picture  drawn  in  Mr.  Trollope's  posthumous 
novel,  the  Land  Leayuers,  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  and  it 
might  be  abundantly  illustrated  on  the  most  unimpeachable  Homan 
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Catholic  testimony.  That  the  prevalent  feeling  among  English 
Roman  Catholics,  hoth  clergy  and  laity,  is  widely  different  is 
happily  true,  and  bitterly  do  their  Irish  co-religionists  resent 
. — as  the  Irish  Layman’s  Letters  would  alone  suffice  to  pro\e 
— their  antipathy  to  the  gospel  of  treason.  Hut  we.  need  not 
go  back  so  far  as  a  twelvemonth  ago  for  evidence  of  this.  With¬ 
in  the  last  week  or  two  the  serial  press,  both  Protestant  and 
Papal,  has  borne  startling  testimony  to  the  extent  and  grounds  of 
the  divergence.  With  letters  published  in  the  Times  most  of  our 
readers  will  be  familiar ;  they  may  not  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  strange  treatment  of  the  question  in  the  leading,  and  most 
xesnectable  organs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  press  in  this  country . 

It  would  be  idle  of  course  to  waste  words  on  the  Irish  nationalist 
prints  which  canonized  the  murderous  ruffian  Brady  ;  but  what  of 
the  English  Weekly  Register  and  Tablet ?  No  doubt,  as  has  been 
observed,  “  the  strong  Hibernian  flavour  which  more  or  less 
pervades  them  ”  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  is  made  up  of 
Irish  immigrants,  on  whom  therefore  those  papers  have  largely  to 
depend.  And  it  will  be  news  to  nobody  that  “  patriotic  Irish 
Catholics”  are  as  disloyal  to  the  Holy  See,  which  they  profess. to 
respect,  as  to  the  English  Government  which  they  openly  revile. 
Still  the  Tablet  is  well  known  to  be  the  property  of  Bishop 
Vaughan  of  Salford,  and  the  Weekly  Register  is  understood  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who  receives  by  the  wav, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Layman,  as  a  leader  of  whom  “  the  English  Catholic 
body  is  not  worthy,”  and  whose  lead  “they  will  not  follow.  '  It 
might  have  been  supposed  then  that  such  papers  would  not  go  out 
of  their  way  sharply  to  censure  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
condemns  the  Gospel  of  Dynamite.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

There  appeared  in  the  Times  of  January  28  a  letter  on  “  Dyna¬ 
mite  Morality”  from  the  Rev.  George  Angus,  who  holds  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland — an  Oxford 
convert,  of  whose  zealous  devotion  to  his  adopted  Church  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion — which  deserves  both  on  intrinsic 
grounds  and  from  its  authorship  and  timely  appearance  to  be  put 
on  record  here.  It  may  be  premised  that  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
Redmond  delivered  his  lecture,  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  on  the  platform  by  his  side,  supporting 
him  both  by  his  presence  and  his  speech — reported  in  all  the 
Edinburgh  papers — stood  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  And  as  re¬ 
gards  another  point  which  his  critics  have  seized  upon  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  Parnellite  party  have  openly  boasted  that 
the  Irish  Bishops  have  shown  their  entire  confidence  in  them  by 
entrusting  the  cause  of  national  religious  education  to  their  hands. 
The  term  “League  of  Hell  ”  was  first  applied  to  them  by  the  late 
Mr.  I’.  J.  Smyth,  an  Irish  M.P.  The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  detection  of 
dynamiters  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  lines.  We  have  had  quite 
recently  at  Edinburgh  an  itinerant  Irish  lecturer  named  Redmond,  one  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  With  this  gentleman’s  politics  I,  as  a 
priest,  do  not  interfere.  Concerning  his  morality  I,  as  a  priest,  beg  leave 
to  say  something.  Mr.  Redmond,  while  deprecating  dynamite  outrages 
(which,  doubtless,  are  highly  inconvenient  for  his  cause  and  party),  said 
that  the  Irish  were  not  bound  to  act  as  detectives  for  the  Government — or, 
in  other  words,  “  you  may  know  of  murders  plotted  and  planned,  but  you  are 
not  bound  to  give  warning  or  information  of  the  same  ;  you  may  know  of 
murders  committed,  but  you  arc  not  bound  to  assist  in  bringing  the  guilty 
persons  to  justice."  llow  utterly  opposed  this  detestable  morality  is  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Redmond,  1  believe, 
and  also  the  great  majority  of  his  friends,  are  members,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  informs  us  that  we 
become  partakers  in  other  men’s  sins  or  crimes  by  practising  silence  or 
concealment  regarding  them  (the  very  thing  Mr.  Redmond  says  that  his 
countrymen  may  do),  and  thus,  to  use  the  language  of  Scots  law,  become 
“actors  or  in  art  and  part  with ”  those  committing  these  crimes.  How 
faithfully  Mr.  Redmond’s  friends  will  in  the  future  carry  out  their  mentor’s  | 
teaching  may  be  judged  from  their  actions  in  the  past.  And  Mr.  Redmond’s 
remarks  are  of  the  more  importance  at  the  present  time,  because  we  have  j 
been  lately  informed  that  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  have  placed  the 
management  of  Christian  education  in  the  hands  of — the  Irish  Pnrlia- 
mentarv  party!  To  what  extent  Mr.  Redmond’s  teaching  reflects  Irish 
ideas  of  Christian  education  I  cannot  say.  That  it  is  in  complete  accordance 
with  what  we  may  expect  from  O’Donovan  Rossa,  Mr.  P.  •).  Sheridan,  Mr. 
P.  Egan,  and  the"  League  of  Hell,”  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  will  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Christian  prelates  one  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine. 

Mi  m while  if,  of  all  people,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  are  to  be  the 
appointed  guardians  of  “the  faith  and  morals”  of  the  rising  generation  in 
Ireland,  we  may  well  exclaim  Quit  custodiet  ipsos  custodes t 

Wosballnot  insult  Mr.  Angus,  or  rather  the  Church  be  repre¬ 
sents,  by  praising  him  for  saying  what  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
erson  in  nis  position  should  be  anxious  to  say,  and  that  all  who 
ave  at  heart  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country 
should  bo  glad  to  have  plainly  said  by  some  one  who  can  speak  in 
its  name.  That  his  letter  should  be  unacceptable  to  such  papers 
as  the  Ration  is  intelligible  enough,  but  the  curious  tiling  to 
notice  is  the  reception  accorded  to  it  by  tho  leading  English 
Roman  Catholic  organs.  Wo  will  begin  with  the  Register,  hut  it 
may  first  bo  observed  that  both  papers  alike  commit  the  same 
marvellous  breach  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  journalism  in 
assuming  as  matter  of  fact — whether  from  mere  conjecture  or 
from  private  information  is  not  explained — that  Mr.  Angus  is  the 
■writer  of  two  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  (without 
signature)  in  the  Whitehall  Review  on  “  The  Religious  Press, 
Anglican  and  Roman.”  The  only  ground  we  can  see  for  attribut¬ 
ing  them  on  internal  evidenco  to  a  Roman  Catholic  pen  is  tho 
somewhat  over-complimentary  estimate  expressed  ot  tho  literary 
merits  of  the  “  Roman  press."  But  to  return  to  our  point.  The 
Register  entitles  its  articles  “  Literary  Dynamite,"  and  begins  with 


some  elaborate  sneering  at  “  the  regrets  expended  on  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  historic  stones  and  storied  woodwork”  at  the  Tower 
and  Westminster.  That  is  the  merest  trifle;  the  really  regret¬ 
table  “  effect  of  the  explosions  ”  is  “  the  literary  dynamite  ” 
exploded  by  “the  Rev.  George  Angus  in  the  Times,  the  paper 
most  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion  published  in  England,"  as  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  on  Lord  Ripon’s 
return  to  England  the  Times  “  begrudged  bitn  the  splendid 
demonstration  by  which  his  countrymen  (?)  have  welcomed  the 
great  statesman  they  believe  liim  to  be.”  We  must  in  fairness 
credit  the  Register  with  originality  in  detecting  the  Catholic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  with  the  courage  which  sees  right 
into  a  brick  wall  in  assuming  that  Lord  Ripon’s  Indian  career  has 
obtained  for  him  with  “  his  countrymen  ”  generally  the  credit  of 
a  “  great  statesman.”  It  is  true  indeed  that  be  was  feted  last 
Tuesday  by  that  highly  respectable  body  “  The  Catholic  Union,” 
who  may  therefore  be  presumed — in  spite  of  some  rather  laboured 
disclaimers — to  be  admirers  of  his  Indian  policy ;  hut  still — 
pace  the  Weekly  Register — the  Catholic  Union,  though  a  highly 
respectable  body,  is  not  exactly  identical  with  the  people  of 
England.  Having  polished  off  the  Times,  the  Register  returns 
to  Mr.  Angus.  It  is  kind  enough  to  say  it  will  “  do  him  the 
service  (?)  of  not  reprinting  his  letter  — which  nevertheless  it 
freely  criticizes  and  freely  garbles  and  misquotes — while  labelling 
it  as  “  a  species  of  literary  dynamite,”  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
category  with  “  the  machinations  of  Rossa.”  But,  while  suppress¬ 
ing  Mr.  Angus's  letter,  it  takes  care  to  invite  special  attention  to 
“  the  comments  of  a  correspondent  in  another  column”;  and  to 
those  comments  we  will  now  turn.  They  emanate  from 
“  Another  Priest,”  who  has  not — like  Mr.  Angus — had  the  manli¬ 
ness  to  sign  his  name,  but  may  be  presumed  on  internal  evidence 
to  bail  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  “  other  Priest  ”  begins  by 
studiously  misquoting  Mr.  Angus — to  whose  letter  the  readers  of 
the  Register  cannot  refer — as  though  he  had  “  charged  the  whole 
Irish  Hierarchy  with  endorsing  a  detestable  morality  ” ;  he  said 
expressly  that  “no  Christian  prelate  would  endorse  it.”  And 
then  the  anonymous  “Priest”  is  very  indignant  to  And  that 
distinguished  and  patriotic  statesman  “  Mr.  Redmond,  M.P.,” 
so  “  discourteously  alluded  to  ”as  an  “itinerant  Irish  lecturer,” 
and  suggests  that  the  Times  may  have  misquoted  his  words 
— he  ought  to  know  something  about  the  art  of  misquotation 
certainly— but  if  not,  “surely  it  is  supreme  imbecility  to  make 
the  Irish  Bishops  [one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Redmond’s  diocesan] 
responsible  for  them.  Who,”  he  asks,  with  a  magnificent  con¬ 
tempt  not  only  for  “  elegance  ”  but  grammar,  “  has  made  them 
political  arbiter  elegantiarum?  ”  To  commend  the  tacit  condona¬ 
tion  of  dynamite  is  therefore,  if  a  fault  at  all,  a  mere  failure  in 
literary  “  elegance.”  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  taken  up  with 
personal  abuse ;  Mr.  Angus  is  charged  with  belonging  to  “  that 
class  of  persons  to  whom  life  without  appearing  in  print  would 
not  be  worth  living,”  though  it  is  some  three  years  at  least  since 
his  name  appeared  in  the  Times.  And  lastly  the  “other  Priest,’ 
being  perhaps  dimly  conscious  that  his  side  has  the  worst  of  the 
argument,  invokes  the  strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
suppress  the  audacious  cleric  who  has  dared  to  call  his  soul  his 
own.  “  Ought  this  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  ?  ”  Clearly  not,  for 
these  “  letters  ’’—there  has  been  but  one — “  have  given  profound 
pain  to  Catholics,  English  as  well  as  Irish.”  Probably,  but  with 
a  difference.  Mr.  Angus’s  letter  has  naturally  made  “  Irish 
Catholics  ”  very  aDgry  ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  it  has 
“  given  profound  pain  to  English  Catholics  ”  to  learn  how  piteously 
the  religion  they  hold  sacred  is  being  dragged  through  the  mire 
by  their  brethren  over  the  water,  especially  when  they  remember 
how  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  Dublin  the  Queen’s  name 
was  hissed  and  hooted,  priests  being  prominent  among  tho  offenders 
— a  circumstance  the  Tablet  took  care  not  to  mention.  But  it  will 
no  less  surely  have  given  them  profound  satisfaction  to  find  a 
priest  of  their  own  who  has  the  courage  and  candour  to  come 
forward — even  at  the  risk  of  being  pelted  by  Fenian  correspondents 
and  sympathetic  journals — to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

We  pass  from  the  Register  to  the  Tablet,  which  by-the-byo 
has  just  afforded  us  a  gauge  of  its  good  sense  by  sounding  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets  over  the  transparently  ridiculous  canard  about 
the  conversion  of  Archbishop  Trench  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Tablet,  as  becomes  the  leading  organ,  is  more  decorous  though 
hardly  more  reasonable  in  its  comments  than  the  Register.  It 
does  not  rave  about  “  literary  dynamite,”  or  make  clumsy  jokes 
about  the  recent  explosions;  but  like  the  Register  it  “  does  Mr. 
Angus  the  service  of  not  reprinting  the  letter  ”  it  travesties,  and 
like  the  Register  also  it  pointedly  identifies  him  with  the  writer 
of  what  it  absurdly  miscalls  “  an  offensive  article  about  the 
Catholic  press”  in  the  Whitehall  Review.  Meanwhile, after  noting 
how  this  serious  indictment  is  thus  cavalierly  disposed  of  by 
the  Register  and  Tablet  and  their  Irish  clerical  correspondents 
— for  a  certain  Father  Ryan,  “  l’.P.”  of  Thurles,  we  believe,  has 
written  to  the  Tablet  to  protest  against  Mr.  Parnell  being  required 
to  denounce  the  dynamitards,  not  to  mention  tho  Rev.  J.  A. 
O'Conor  and  another  correspondent  of  tho  Register,  whether  priest 
'  or  layman  is  not  stated,  but  clearly  Hibernian,  as  he  subscribes  his 
1  angry  attacloon  .Mr.  Angus’s  “  mischievous  and  unscrupulous”  letter 
“  Christian  Charity  it  is  worth  observing  how  1 110  matter  strikes 
even  an  “  Irish  Catholic  Layman  ”  who  is  loyal  to  his  Church  and 
his  conscience,  as  may  bo  judged  from  a  letter  in  last  Monday’s 
Times.  After  referring  to  Mr.  Angus's  letter  lie  adds,  “  Is  it  not  an 
odd  thing  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  ask  a  party 
of  men  who  openly  violate  the  Christian  doctrine  as  taught  by  our 
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Church,  and  whose  leader  is  the  open  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
most  irreligious  and  infidel  set  of  men  in  Paris,  and  I  may  truly 
say  in  the  whole  of  Europe,”  to  take  charge  of  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  ?  “  The  party  'who  by  their  silence  before 

gave  consent  to  all  manner  of  outrages,  and  who  by  their 
ominous  silence  at  the  present  moment  now  redouble  that  silent 
consent,  is  this  the  party  to  confide  the  care  of  our  little  ones 
to  ?  ”  He  goes  on  to  quote  the  Papal  Letters  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Angus,  and  shows  in  detail  that  “the  Bishops  and  Priests” 
of  Ireland,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  defying  the  Vatican 
“  by  deliberately  and  habitually  contravening  the  injunctions  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  So  far  indeed  has  this  been  carried  that  in 
many  cases  loyal  Catholics  have  had  to  leave  the  church 
during  mass  to  mark  their  dissent  from  “the  socialistic  doc¬ 
trines  promulgated  from  the  altar  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parnell,’’ 
while  “  in  one  diocese  presided  over  by  a  patriot  bishop  [Dr. 
Croke  ?]  sermons  on  the  Word  of  God  and  charity  to  your  neigh¬ 
bour  are  the  exception,  the  rule  and  the  doctrine  preached  being 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  denunciation  of  your  neighbour.'’ 
"When  such  doctrines  are  proclaimed  from  the  altar,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  hear  of  a  meeting  of  Irish  Catholics  at  Liverpool  under 
one  O’Leary  upholding  the  use  of  dynamite,  or  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
heading  a  nationalist  mob  in  Ireland  who  publicly  exulted  over  the 
fall  of  Khartoum.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  wonder  that  Michael 
Davitt,  as  was  reported  the  other  day  in  the  papers,  should  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  hotel  in  Rome  on  account  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  the  English  visitors  there  against  him.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  at  all  events  to  find  that  within  the  last  few  days  the 
Momteur  de  Home ,  the  organ  of  the  Vatican,  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  urge  the  Irish  Bishops  to  denounce  dynamite  morality.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  if  prelates  who  have  paid  no  heed  to  the  solemn 
admonitions  of  the  Pope  himself  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  the 
Moniteur. 


STAGERIGHT. 

WE  owe  the  word  stageright  to  the  late  Charles  Reade,  who 
suggested  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  inaccurate  and  mislead¬ 
ing  expression,  dramatic  copyright.  Copyright  means  the  right  to 
copy  or  print,  and  stageright.  means  the  right  to  perform  on  the 
stage.  Dramatic  copyright  apparently  means  no  more  than  copy¬ 
right  in  a  drama.  A  play  is  peculiar  in  one  respect,  and  unlike 
all  other  forms  of  literature — it  has  a  double  life,  it  can  be  acted 
and  it  can  be  read  ;  it  can  be  seen  in  a  theatre,  and  it  can  be 
bought  in  a  bookshop.  These  double  enjoyments  are  perfectly 
separable.  A  dramatist  may  sell  to  one  man,  a  manager,  his 
stageright,  and  to  another  man,  a  publisher,  his  copyright.  It 
depends  on  circumstances  altogether  which  of  these  two  rights  is 
the  more  valuable  to  the  author.  If  the  author  live  in  a  country 
where  the  most  of  the  acted  drama  is  not  literary,  not  to  say 
poetic,  and  where  the  most  of  the  poetic  drama  is  hopelessly 
unactable,  he  will  derive  benefit,  in  all  probability,  from  only 
one  of  his  rights.  Of  Lord  Tennyson’s  latest  poetic  play, 
Bechet ,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  copyright  is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  the  stageright;  while  of  the  latest  burlesque  or 
farce,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  stageright  is  profitable  to  him, 
and  the  value  of  the  copyright  is  wholly  problematic.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  penalty  we  pay  for  the  divorce  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  stage,  that  the  plays  which  are  acted  are  not 
read,  and  the  plays  which  are  read  are  not  acted.  The  case 
was  otherwise  iu  the  last  century  in  England,  when  what  the 
author  received  from  a  publisher  for  his  copyright  was  often  more 
than  what  he  received  from  the  manager  for  his  stageright,  then 
often  computed  at  a  certain  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  the  third 
or  ninth  nights  of  the  performance  of  the  play.  The  case  is  other¬ 
wise  now  in  France,  where  M.  Pailleron's  amusing  aud  satirical 
comedy,  Lc  Monde  on  Von  s'ennuie,  besides  getting  him  a  chair  in 
the  French  Academy,  and  having  a  highly  profitable  run  of  two 
hundred  nights  at  the  Fran^ais,  has  also  sold  itself  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  filty  thousand  copies.  The  Theatre  of  M.  Emile  Zola, 
containing  the  three  plays  of  his  which  failed  dismally',  has  been 
sold  through  four  or  five  editions.  To  an  English  dramatist,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  theatre  now  is,  stageright  is  immensely  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  valuable  than  copyright.  Most  English  drama¬ 
tists  do  not  publish  their  plays  at  all.  The  collector  of  theatrical 
books  is  forced  to  import  American  editions  of  many  of  the  late 
T.  W.  Robertson’s  comedies. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  stageright  was  wholly 
secondary  to  copyright.  One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
stageright  is  a  modern  invention.  Iu  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
stageright  was  not  recognized  in  law,  and  it  was  protected,  in 
fact,  only  byr  the  jealous  guarding  of  the  original  manuscript.  If 
a  rival  theatre  could  get  a  copy  of  the  play,  there  was  no  scruple 
or  hesitation  in  producing  it.  In  France  in  the  time  of  Moliere 
stageright  seems  to  have  ceased  and  determined  as  soon  as  copy¬ 
right  began.  In  other  words,  a  theatre  had  a  monopoly  of  a 
dramatist's  works  which  it  had  bought  and  paid  for  until  the 
dramatist  chose  to  publish,  and  then  any  exclusive  right  came  to 
an  end,  and  whosoever  would  might  perform  the  play.  A  published 
drama  was  free  to  all.  At  a  later  time  copyright  apparently 
included  stageright,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  manuscript  play  bought 
the  right  to  perform  as  well  as  to  publish,  and  to  publish  as  well 
as  to  perform.  Planchd,  in  his  pleasant  book  of  recollections, 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  to  get  compensation  for  the  copyright 


of  his  operatic  librettos,  for  the  stageright  of  which  he  had  already 
been  paid. 

Among  the  anomalies  of  the  present  state  of  copyright  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — and  they  are  many,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  will  consult  the  digest  which  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Copyright  Commission — 
there  is  none  more  anomalous  than  the  fact  that,  although  there  is 
no  International  Copyright  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  there  is  in  effect  a  legal  recognition  of  International  Stage- 
right.  In  other  words,  the  dramatists  are  favoured  both  in 
England  and  America  as  are  the  workers  in  no  other  department 
of  literature.  That  the  drama  is  now  the  department  of  literature 
in  which  a  man  who  succeeds  may  look  for  the  largest  pecuniary 
reward  is  due  in  great  measure  to  this  International  Stageright. 
Though  an  English  novelist  may  see  his  work  taken  by  ten  different 
publishers  in  different  cities  of  the  United  States,  an  English 
dramatist — if  he  will  but  comply  with  certain  conditions — may 
collect  royalties  from  every  theatre  in  the  United  States  which, 
shall  produce  his  play.  Although  the  author  of  a  book  of 
American  humour  may  see  a  dozen  rival  editions  staring  him  in 
the  face  at  every  English  railway-stall,  the  author  of  an  American 
play — if  be  will  but  comply  with  certain  conditions — may  protect 
his  stageright  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonial  dependencies  just 
as  though  he  were  a  loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty.  Aud  this  result 
has  been  reached  in  both  countries  without  special  legislative 
action.  It  has  been  reached  by  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
And  the  processes  by  which  it  has  been  reached  are  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  countries. 

The  condition  under  which  a  British  dramatist  may  reserve  his 
stageright  in  the  United  States  is  simply  that  he  shall  not  publish. 
The  United  States  is  governed  by  the  common  law  of  England  as 
modified  by  statute.  An  author’s  right  to  the  manuscript  of 
an  unpublished  play  may  be  protected  and  enforced  under  the 
common  law.  The  American  Courts  have  held  that  performance  is 
not  publication.  An  English  dramatist  therefore  licenses  certain 
American  managers  to  produce  his  unpublished  play.  If  any 
unlicensed  and  unauthorized  manager  attempt  to  produce  the 
same  play,  the  author’s  assignee  proves  that  the  play  is  un¬ 
published,  and  that  the  infringer  had  no  license  to  perform,  aud 
therefore  that  the  copy  of  the  play  in  his  possession  has  been  sur¬ 
reptitiously  obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  stolen.  Unless  the  defen¬ 
dant  can  show  either  that  the  play  is  published  or  that  he  derives 
his  title  to  it  from  the  author,  the  Court  enforces  the  common-law 
right  of  the  author  to  the  possession  of  his  manuscript  and  forbids 
the  further  use  of  the  stolen  copy.  In  effect  this  gives  the 
English  dramatist  stageright  in  the  United  States  on  condition  of 
not  publishing — a  condition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  a  very 
slight  hardship.  Of  course  it  is  not  only  the  English  dramatist 
who  is  thus  protected  in  the  United  States  ;  it  is  the  French  also, 
and  the  German.  Any  published  French  or  German  play  the 
American  manager  may  adapt  and  alter  at  his  will;  but  an  un¬ 
published  play  remains  the  fully-protected  property  of  the  author. 
Obviously  enough,  many  questions  of  fact  enter  into  the  case 
as  to  whether  the  play  has  or  has  not  been  published,  and  as 
to  exact  conditions  of  and  parties  to  the  license  which  it  is 
sought  to  protect,  but  the  law  itself  is  now  definitely  declared  and 
beyond  all  question.  This  is  the  reason  why  M.  bardou  has  not 
published  any  of  his  later  plays ;  for  although  his  copyright  in 
France  would  be  remunerative,  his  stageright  in  the  United  States 
is  even  more  so,  and  he  generally  delays  the  publication  of  his 
plays  until  after  their  attraction  in  the  theatre  has  begun  to  wane. 
One  peculiarity  of  these  American  decisions  conferring  inter¬ 
national  stageright  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  British  dramatist’s 
stageright  in  Great  Britain  is  protected  by  statute,  and  it  terminates 
as  the  statute  prescribes.  But  the  British  dramatist's  stageright 
iu  the  United  States  being  a  deduction  from  his  common-law 
right  to  the  possession  of  his  manuscript,  does  not  terminate  at  all 
except  at  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  manuscript.  The  manu¬ 
script  belongs  to  the  author  as  does  his  watch  or  his  table  or  his 
coat,  and  his  title  to  it  is  perpetual.  Thus  it  happens  that  after  a 
lapse  of  years  a  British  dramatist  may  have  lost  his  stageright  in 
England,  while  retaining  it  in  the  United  States.  Thus  it  happens, 
also,  that  while  the  author  of  an  American  novel  must  see  bis 
copyright  come  to  an  end  after  forty-two  years,  the  author  of  an 
American  play  may  retain  his  stageright  to  all  eternity. 

The  condition  under  which  an  American  dramatist  may  reserve 
his  stageright  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonial  dependencies,  is 
simply  that  he  shall  give  the  first  performance  of  his  play  in 
England.  The  English  statute  gives  full  copyright  protection  to 
all  plays  first  produced  in  Great  Britain,  without  making  any 
inquiry  or  distinction  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  author.  If  an 
English  author  allow  his  play  to  be  first  acted  outside  of  the 
British  Empire,  he  is  held  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  statute  ;  and,  as  English  Courts  have  never  protected 
the  common-law  right  to  the  manuscript  as  fully  as  have  the 
American  Courts,  it  mayr  readily  happen  that  an  English  dramatist 
through  inadvertence  may  lose  a  valuable  dramatic  property.  It 
was  by  a  neglect  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  lost  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Shaughraun,  which,  like  many  other  of 
his  plays,  was  first  acted  in  New  York.  It  was  to  prevent  this 
abandonment  of  English  copyright  and  stage-right  that  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  had  a  single  hasty  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Pirates  of  Penzance  given  in  an  obscure  theatre 
prior  to  the  real  first  performance  of  the  operetta  during  their 
visit  to  New  York.  It  is  owing  to  a  similar  and  single  registering, 
first  performance  (as  we  may  venture  to  call  it)  at  the  Marylebone 
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Theatre  that  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  has  protected  his  stageright  in 
Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  now  running  at  the  Court  Theatre,  after 
having  run  for  six  months,  two  years  ago,  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  in  New  York.  These  single  performances  of  the  Pirates 
of  Penzance  and  of  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  could  have  had  no 
artistic  value ;  they  served  solely  to  bring  the  plays  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  cost  of  a  registering  performance  of  this 
sort  is  considerable ;  and  it  is  justified  only  for  plays  by  American 
authors  of  established  reputation  likely  to  deserve  reproduction 
in  England. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  novelist  may  reserve  his  stage- 
right,  as  we  may  perhaps  call  tin  right  to  dramatize  a  prose 
fiction,  are  also  different  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Under  the  present  American  copyright  law  a  novelist  has  the 
privilege  of  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  dramatize  his  tale, 
provided  he  gives  formal  notice  to  this  effect  in  his  copyright 
entry.  Thus  it  is  that  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  many 
American  novels — in  the  American  editions  chiefly — may  be  seen 
the  notice,  “  Copyright.  1885.  All  rights  reserved.”  The  rights 
reserved  are  those  of  translation  and  of  dramatization.  Under  this 
reservation  an  American  novelist  has  full  control  over  the  stage- 
right  of  his  story,  which  he  may  adapt  to  the  stage  itself  or 
license  another  to  adapt.  This  provision  protected  Mark  Twain’s 
stageright  in  the  dramatic  perversion  of  his  novel  The  Gilded 
Age,  in  which  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond  has  performed  Colonel 
Sellers  for  now  nearly  a  thousand  times.  Had  this  provision  been 
embodied  in  the  American  law  a  few  years  earlier,  and  had  the 
author  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  availed  herself  of  it,  her  profits 
from  the  stageright  of  that  novel  would  have  far  exceeded  those 
from  the  copyright,  large  as  were  the  latter,  for  dramatic  versions 
of  this  story  have  been  performed  thousands  of  times  in  the 
United  States,  when  the  novel  first  appeared,  and  again  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  yet  again  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  an  adroit 
manager  gave  the  play  a  fresh  vitality  by  the  introduction  into  the 

flantation  scenes  of  bands  of  genuine  negro  “  Jubilee  Singers.” 

t  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
as  generous  or  as  just  to  the  novelist  as  the  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  France.  The  only  way  in  which  an  English  novelist 
can  protect  his  stageright  is  to  produce  his  play  before  his  novel  is 
published.  In  fact,  the  present  state  of  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  of  stageright  puts  the  English  novelist  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  American  dramatist — he  can  reserve  his  stageright 
only  by  giving  a  registering  performance.  This  is  what  Mr. 
“Hugh  Conway  ”  did  just  before  the  publication  of  Dark  Days. 
As  he  did  not  take  the  same  precaution  before  the  publication  of 
Called  Back,  anybody  is  free  to  adapt  that  novel  to  the  stage. 
Charles  Eeade  was  able  to  forbid  rival  dramatizations  of  It  is 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend  by  showing  that  this  novel  was  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  an  earlier  play  of  his  called  Gold,  and  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  several  years  before  the  novel  appeared.  While  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  dramatize  the  novel,  no  one  had  a  right  to  infringe 
on  the  play,  and  as  substantially  the  play  was  the  novel,  the 
adapter  had  no  use  for  the  pound  of  flesh  the  law  allowed  without 
the  blood,  the  taking  of  which  the  law  punished.  Oddly  enough  it 
was  not  many  years  before  Charles  lleade  appeared  as  the  aggressor. 
He  took  Mrs.  Burnett’s  That  Lass  o'  Lowries,  and  made  it  into 
a  play  which  he  called  Joan,  despite  Mrs.  Burnett’s  notification 
that  she  had  reserved  all  rights.  Legally,  of  course,  Mrs.  Burnett 
had  no  stageright  in  England,  but  as  Charles  Reade  had  always 
exalted  moral  rights  above  strictly  legal  rights,  his  new  position 
was  quite  as  anomalous  and  as  indefensible  as  the  present  state 
of  English  law. 


TIIE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

COMMERCIALLY,  the  new  year  hns  not  begun  very  pro- 
>  misingly.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
January,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  was  only  18,109,525/.;  being  a  decrease,  compared 
with  January  of  last  year,  of  1,243,016/.,  or  nearlv  6>  per  cent. 
As  the  three  last  months  of  the  old  year  also  showed  a  heavy 
falling  ofl  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  it  would  seem  as  if  our 
foreign  trade  is  steadily  declining.  The  falling  off  is  discernible 
under  nearly  every  head,  but  it  is  heaviest  in  the  case  of  metals 
and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  in  which  it  amounts  to  as 
much  as  780,073/.,  or  about  25  per  cent.  All  the  metals  show  a 
diminution,  but  it  is  heaviest  in  iron  and  steel.  This  is  a  natural 
result  01  the  depressed  state  of  trade  all  over  the  world,  for  iron  is 
the  great  instrument  of  production.  Chiefly,  however,  the  great 
decrease  is  attributable  to  the  check  to  railway  and  ship  building. 
Ihe  rapid  extension  of  railway  construction  all  over  the  world 
and  the  protective  policy  of  foreign  Governments  who  desired  to’ 
provide  means  at  home  for  railway  building,  have  led  to  over¬ 
production  of  iron  both  in  America  and  in  Europe;  and  now  that 
railway  building  has  hud  to  be  suspended,  the  iron  trade  is  every¬ 
where  depressed.  There  is  also  a  falling  oil'  of  nearly  23  per  cen  t, 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  machinery  and  millwork.  And 
generally,  as  we  have  said  before,  all  branches  of  our  export 
trade  show  a  decrease,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  livim 
animals  and  of  yarns  and  textile  fabrics.  There  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  exports  of  woollen  yarn  and  woollen 
fabrics,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  863,000/.,  and  there  is 
also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods. 
Ihe  woollen  trade,  alter  a  long  period  of  depression,  Ins  de¬ 
cidedly  improved— partly,  we  suppose,  owing  to  a  mere  caprice 


of  fashion,  but  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  our 
manufacturers  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  their  foreign  customers.  The  improvement  in  the 
cotton  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  exports  to  China  and  India,  from 
which  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  revival  is  setting  in  in  the  Far 
East.  In  the  case  of  China,  it  would  seem  that  the  inaction  of 
the  French  has  at  last  removed  some  of  the  fears  formerly  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  the  merchants  are  now  showing  more  enterprise.  If 
the  hostilities  could  be  brought  to  an  end,  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  Chinese  trade  would 
take  place.  The  improvement  in  the  textile  trades  has  been 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials 
for  textile  manufactures,  and  in  consequence  the  value  of  the 
imports  shows  an  increase  over  those  of  January  of  last  year  of 
4°3>784^»  or  somewhat  over  1  per  cent.  The  increase  is  mainly, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  imports  of  wool  and  cotton,  but  there 
is  also  an  increase  in  miscellaneous  articles,  in  metals,  and 
in  tobacco.  The  falling  off  which  went  on  for  so  many 
months  in  the  imports  of  food  and  drink  continues.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  imported,  but  the  price  being  so  low,  the  value 
still  shows  a  decrease.  Upon  the  whole,  the  returns  show  that 
trade  is  still  depressed,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  some 
time  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  referred  to  in 
cotton  and  woollen;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  is  strengthened  by  all  other  information 
obtainable,  such  as  the  weekly  revenue  returns,  the  railway  traffic 
returns,  and  the  market  reports  and  trade  circulars. 

The  first  cause  of  the  general  depression  is  undoubtedly  the 
long  series  of  bad  seasons  which  visited  Europe  between  1876 
and  1882.  It  is  now  evident  that  Free-trade  has  not  made  so 
great  a  change  in  the  economic  situation  as  some  of  its  advocates 
appear  to  think.  Undoubtedly  Free-trade  ensures  to  us  an 
abundance  of  food  at  low  prices,  and  therefore  it  protects  the 
working  classes  from  severe  distress  in  very  bad  years.  But  the 
fact  still  remains  that  agriculture,  even  in  England,  is  still  the 
greatest  of  our  industries,  and  that  while  agriculture  is  depressed 
the  country  generally  cannot  be  prosperous.  To  some  economists 
it  appeared  in  1880  as  if  this  had  ceased  to  be  the  case.  They 
imagined  that  the  foreign  producers  of  our  food,  benefiting 
by  their  large  sales  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  bad  seasons 
in  Europe,  would  buy  in  return  so  largely  from  us  that  we  should 
reap  a  corresponding  advantage.  Possibly  this  might  have  been 
so  if  Free-trade  were  universal ;  but  the  existence  of  protective 
tariffs  in  America  and  Russia  practically  confined  American  and 
Russian  farmers  to  the  home  market,  and  thus  our  manufacturers 
lost  to  a  very  large  extent  the  custom  of  the  foreign  suppliers 
of  our  food.  In  consequence,  the  slight  improvement  in  trade 
that  occurred  in  1880  and  1881  soon  came  to  an  end;  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  poverty  of  our  landed  classes  told  heavily  upon 
the  towns.  Since  the  seasons  have  improved  there  has  been  an 
over-production  of  food  and  other  raw  materials  everywhere,  and 
consequently  the  farmers  have  still  suffered  from  low  prices.  This 
is  so  all  over  Europe,  and  it  is  the  principal  reason,  doubtless,  of 
the  depression  which  prevails.  It  has  been  aggravated,  however, 
by  the  stimulus  that  was  given  to  the  production  of  raw  materials 
in  America,  India,  and  elsewhere  by  protective  tariffs  and  by  the 
long  series  of  bad  seasons  in  Europe.  The  area  under  cultivation 
has  been  rapidly  extended  in  the  newer  countries  of  the  world. 
Production  has  increased  in  proportion,  and  the  result  is  that  as 
soon  as  wo  have  had  good  seasons  everywhere  the  yield  of  the 
crops  has  been  larger  than  was  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
world.  Prices,  in  consequence,  have  fallen  unprecedentedly,  and 
there  have  been  heavy  losses  incurred.  In  bringing  about  this 
over-production  other  influences  have  acted  powerfully.  Of  these 
the  chief,  no  doubt,  was  the  rapid  extension  of  railways  in  the 
newer  countries  of  the  world.  A  second  influence  is 'the  large 
investments  of  European  capital  in  these  newer  countries.  Capital 
has  accumulated  so  rapidly,  and  the  rate  of  interest  has  tended 
so  steadily  downwards  in  Europe,  that  there  is  a  naturally 
strong  desire  amongst  capitalists  to  find  more  profitable  fields  of 
working  abroad,  and  these  fields  they  have  found  in  the  newer 
countries  of  the  world.  Agricultural  companies,  land,  banks, 
cattle  ranches,  and  the  like  have  been  started  in  great  numbers  by 
the  aid  of  European  capital.  Native  agriculturalists,  too,  have 
found  means  of  obtaining  capital  in  Europe,  and  industrial  asso¬ 
ciations  of  all  kinds  have  likewise  found  capital  in  Europe.  In 
these  ways  the  area  of  cultivation  has  been  extended  with  a 
rapidity  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  extension  of  railways  has 
enabled  the  produce  thus  raised  to  bo  brought  to  Europe  so  quickly 
that  the  over-production  has  almost  immediately  made  itselt 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  very 
early  improvement.  The  great  losses  that  have  been  incurred  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices  havo  spread  a  feeliug  of  distrust 
throughout  the  commercial  classes  everywhere;  and  while  this 
feeling  exists  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can  bo  a  marked  revival. 
Besides  it  is  not  possible  that  the  consumption  should  so  rapidly 
increase  ns  at  nu  early  date  to  overtake  production;  while,  in 
regard  to  production  itself,  though  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
gradual  diminution,  yet  farmers  ns  a  class  do  not  quickly  re¬ 
cognize  the  current  of  events  and  do  not  very  rapidly  change 
their  inodes  of  cultivation.  Wherever  we  look  abroad  we  sen 
a  condition  of  things  which  must  need  time  for  its  improve- 
m  lit.  The  greatest  of  our  foreign  customers,  the  United  States, 
has  been  for  two  years  passing  through  a  slow  crisis,  and  there 
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is  no  evidence  yet  that  the  crisis  is  nearing  its  end.  The  con¬ 
structors  of  railways  have  in  large  numbers  been  ruined ;  the 
farmers  are  selling  their  corn  below  the  cost  of  production ;  the 
iron  manufacturers  are  in  distress,  and  the  working  classes  are  sub¬ 
mitting  to  reductions  of  wages,  and  in  many  cases  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  employment,  while  generally  industrial  works  of  all 
kinds  are  either  being  closed  or  are  being  worked  on  short  time. 
A  recovery  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  sudden.  There 
must  be  time  for  population  and  wealth  to  grow,  so  as  to  provide 
sufficient  traffic  for  the  railways,  and  there  must  be  time  also  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  adapt  their  cultivation  to  the  altered  state 
of  things.  Above  all,  the  existing  distrust  must  be  dispelled. 
Fears  are  very  generally  entertained  that  Mr.  Jay  Gould  and 
Mr.  Huntington  must  go  the  way  of  Mr.  Villard,  Mr.  Seney, 
and  others.  Whether  those  fears  are  well  or  ill  founded,  the 
fact  that  they  exist  paralyses  trade,  and  prevents  enterprise. 
If  they  should  be  realized,  credit  institutions  will  probably  be 
involved  in  bankruptcy,  and  there  may  be  a  return  of  the  panic 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fears  are  unfounded, 
it  will  take  some  time  before  the  public  can  be  convinced  that 
their  present  apprehensions  are  ungrounded.  In  the  Argentine 
Republic  we  have  a  state  of  things  differing  little  from  that 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  There,  also,  it  was 
attempted  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  what  it  must  take  a 
generation  to  accomplish,  and  the  result  is  financial  distress.  In 
Europe,  again,  the  over-production  of  beetroot  sugar  has  involved 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  in  distress. 
It  has  also  impoverished  the  sugar-planters  of  our  West  India 
Islands  and  of  the  Mauritius,  and  thus  has  intensified  the  effect  of 
the  over-production  of  wheat  to  which  wre  have  above  referred  to. 
In  a  similar  manner  China  is  suffering  from  the  competition  of 
India  in  the  tea  trade,  and  Ceylon  from  the  competition  of  Brazil 
in  the  coffee  trade.  And,  lastly,  France,  as  we  observed  last 
week,  has  been  impoverished  by  the  phylloxera.  All  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  aggravated  by  political  apprehensions  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  ;  and  until  these  are  somehow  arranged  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  there  can  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  state  of  trade. 


DENISE. 

THE  illustrious  author  of  the  Demi-monde  and  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  his  latest  achievement 
at  the  Maison  de  Moliere.  It  is  true  that  the  admirable  acting 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais  company  and  the  occasional  wit  of  the 
dialogue  may  for  a  time  cloud  the  eyesight  of  the  critic;  but, 
viewed  from  the  lofty  standpoint  which  the  work  of  so  celebrated  a 
writer  deserves,  the  barrenness  of  the  country  is  not  difficult  to 
descry.  The  story  of  Denise  is  of  the  slenderest  description — a  mere 
prop  whereon  to  hang  the  entangled  warp  and  woof  of  M.  Dumas’s 
somewhat  blurred  ethics — a  not  over-neatlv  constructed  form  in 
which  to  ask  the  hackneyed  question,  “  Shall  a  slip  upon  the 
paths  of  virtue  in  a  woman's  life  be  a  bar  to  the  love  of  an 
honourable  man  ?  ”  One  dramatic  situation,  some  smartly  turned 
epigram,  and  a  flood  of  eloquent  verbiage — such  is  the  sum-total 
of  the  four  acts  of  the  new  comedy.  Act  I.  introduces  us  to  the 
country  seat  of  a  wealthy  bachelor,  one  Comte  Andre  de  Bardannes, 
whose  regisseur ,  a  certain  M.  Brissot,  ancien  officier  decore,  who 
has  seen  better  days,  is  the  father  of  Denise,  the  heroine  of  the 
play.  Brissot  has  been  recommended  to  De  Bardannes  by  a 
Mme.  de  Thauzette,  a  ci-devant  beauty  and  femme  galante,  aged 
forty-six,  between  whose  family  and  that  of  Brissot,  in  the  better 
days  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  a  close  intimacy.  Brissot, 
having  turned  out  an  honest  man — much,  apparently,  to  everybody's 
astonishment — is  installed  by  the  Comte  as  factotum  and  steward 
of  the  establishment,  over  whose  still-room  and  jam-pots  Mme. 
Brissot,  a  feeble  old  lady,  with  a  tendency  to  vertigo,  presides. 
Denise,  the  daughter  of  this  worthy  couple,  is  destined  by  De  Bar¬ 
dannes  to  be  the  companion  of  his  young  sister  Marthe.  The  position 
of  the  famille  Brissot  being  thus  definitely  ascertained,  we  have  a 
visit  from  Mme.  de  Thauzette,  who,  it  appears,  has  formerly  played 
Guinevere  to  De  Bardannes's  Lancelot.  She  proposes  a  marriage 
between  her  son  Fernand  and  xMartlie,  which  the  Comte  declines, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal  Fernand’s  somewhat  shady  cha¬ 
racter.  Mme.  de  Thauzette,  whose  astuteness  in  such  matters  has 
no  doubt  been  sharpened  by  her  own  confessedly  varied  experience 
in  the  ways  of  Cupid,  detects  in  De  Bardannes  a  sneaking  fond¬ 
ness  for  excellent  M.  Brissot’s  daughter  Denise,  and  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  drop  some  disparaging  insinuations  as  to  the  young  lady’s 
character,  which  rouse  the  Comte’s  indignation.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Fernand,  booted  and  spurred 
for  the  coming  riding-party.  A  few  sentences  between  mother  and 
son  explain  to  Fernand  that  his  suit  has  been  refused,  and  that 
De  Bardannes  is  in  love  with  Denise.  Then  with  a  lively  “  A 
cheval  ”  from  the  middle-aged  mondaine  the  act  terminates.  So 
far  we  have  not  progressed  much.  Of  action  there  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  none,  and  the  conversation,  though  interesting  and  well 
written — as  M.  Dumas's  dialogue  must  always  be — is  of  a  purely 
explanatory  and  introductory  character.  Explanations  on  the  stage 
are  always  wearisome  ;  it  may  be  at  times  that  they  are  inevitable ; 
but  the  infliction  should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  He  is  a  daring  dra¬ 
matist  who  devotes  an  entire  act  to  their  elaboration.  The  characters, 
moreover,  up  till  now  have  failed  to  inspire  us  with  sympathy  or 
admiration.  Andro  de  Bardannes,  the  hero  of  the  story,  as  a  hero 
is  undoubtedly  so  far  a  failure.  One  is  tempted  to  despise  a  man 


who  allows  a  worthless  coquette  like  Mme.  de  Thauzette  to  make 
so  deep  a  mark  upon  the  book  of  his  life  that,  as  he  tells  her 
himself,  “  C’est  pour  tacher  de  vous  oublier  que  je  me  suis  jet6 
pendant  des  annees  dans  les  desordres  et  les  gaspillages  ”  ;  still  less 
can  one  approve  his  constituting  this  detected  light  o’  love  the 
mentor  and  friend  of  his  young  motherless  sister.  Nor  do  the 
other  personages  promise  much  better.  Fernand  is  by  his  own 
avowal  a  cheap  Don  Juan  of  the  Boulevards;  Mme.  de  Thauzette 
is— Mme.  de  Thauzette ;  and  Thouvenin,  a  worthy  but  long-winded 
manufacturer,  is  simply  a  bore  introduced  into  the  play  for  no 
apparent  purpose  except  to  air  his  somewhat  peculiar  views  on 
love.  “  Du  moment  qu’on  a  dit  a  une  femme,  quelle  qu’elle  soit, 
qu’on  l’aime,  on  a  engage  toute  sa  vie.”  So  far  we  follow  him 
with  respect  and  admiration:  but,  goes  on  M.  Thouvenin,  “  Songez 
done  ce  que  c’est  de  dire  a  un  etre  qu’on  1’aime  !  ce  qu’on  dit  a  sa 
mere  et  a  ses  enfants !  ”  “  Ce  n’est  pas  la  meme  chose,”  says 

Fernand,  and  we  should  have  thought  all  practical  people  would 
have  agreed  with  him.  Not  so,  however,  transcendental  Thouvenin, 
who  closes  the  argument  by  remarking,  “  C'est  le  meme  mot,  c’est 
la  meme  chose,”  a  phrase  which  either  means  nothing  or  implies  a 
confusion  of  family  and  conjugal  love,  to  say  the  least  highly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  We  have  forgotten,  however,  in  our  general  apathy 
for  these  weak-souled  dramatis  personce  our  friend  the  regisseur — 
honest,  blunt,  consistent  M.  Brissot.  He  promises  well.  He  is  to 
be  the  breath  of  the  wholesome  outer  air  which  shall  dissipate  the 
patchouli-scented  steam  of  the  boudoir.  We  believe  in  Brissot. 
Act  II.  is,  if  possible,  more  devoid  of  incident  than  Act  I.  Our 
hero,  for  very  insufficient  reasons,  entertains  strange  doubts  as  to 
Denise’s  conduct  in  the  past ;  whilst  his  sister  Marthe,  developing 
an  awkward  obstinacy  of  disposition,  insists  on  marrying  Fernand, 
in  spite  of  her  brother’s  objections,  and  is  promptly  ordered  back 
to  the  convent  for  her  pains.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Act  II.  Our  interest  in  the  characters  becomes  weaker  than  ever. 
De  Bardannes’s  conduct  in  suspecting  the  woman  he  really  loves  on 
such  slight  grounds  as  the  chance  words  of  a  Mme.  de  Thauzette 
places  him  in  a  light  almost  contemptible  ;  Marthe  shows  signs  of 
such  aggravating  self-sufficiency  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  her  a 
little  wholesome  correction  when  she  returns  to  the  nunnery ; 
Fernand  still  poses  as  the  second-hand  Lothario  ;  whilst  one’s  faith 
in  Denise  herself  is  rudely  shaken.  Altogether,  we  begin  to  de¬ 
spair  of  everybody ;  except  Brissot,  of  course.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  little  to  do  with  the  plot ;  but  he  bustles  in  and  out  with  a 
breezy  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity  that  is  in  the  highest 
degree  refreshing  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  vacilla¬ 
tion.  Whatever  else  happens,  one  thing  is  clear — Brissot  is  a 
man  of  determination,  a  man  of  honour,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of 
his  word.  Act  III.,  as  it  is  the  best  act  of  the  piece,  so  also  is  it 
the  shortest.  It  contains  the  one  and  only  situation  of  the 
comedy,  the  situation  which  has  certainly  inspired  the  whole  play. 
De  Bardannes,  tortured  by  doubts  as  to  the  past  relations  of  Denise 
and  Fernand,  takes  it  suddenly  into  his  inconsistent  head  to  agree 
to  Marthe’s  marriage  with  the  young  De  Thauzette.  Why  he  should 
do  so  is  not  at  all  apparent ;  in  fact,  the  reasons  he  has  urged 
against  the  match  are  so  excellent  that  one  has  a  suspicion  that 
his  change  of  front  is  merely  a  benevolent  desire  to  further  the 
action  of  the  plot.  De  Bardannes,  having  thus  welcomed  Fernand 
to  his  family  circle,  of  which  Mme.  de  Thauzette  has  some  slight, 
if  illegitimate,  claims  to  be  a  member,  solemnly  adjures  him  to 
answer  yes  or  no  whether  he,  Fernand,  has  been  on  too  familiar 
terms  with  Mile.  Denise  or  not?  To  which  Fernand  very  pro¬ 
perly  answers  in  the  negative.  What  other  reply  under  any 
circumstances  De  Bardannes  could  have  expected  should  be  told  us 
by  M.  Dumas,  the  high-priest  of  a  nation  which  arrogates  to  itself 
a  more  delicate  perception  of  honour  in  “  affaires  de  coeur”than 
we  rough,  cold-blooded  Northerners  can  boast. 

Armed  with  this  satisfactory  proof  of  Denise’s  virtue,  the  Comte 
proposes  for  her  hand  in  due  form.  Now  occurs  the  one  good 
scene  of  the  whole  story.  Fired  by  a  real  love  for  De  Bardannes, 
prompted  by  a  generous  instinct  to  save  Marthe  from  the  clutches 
of  the  selfish  Fernand,  Denise  pours  forth  in  an  agony  of  words  the 
confession  of  her  misery,  the  story  of  her  shame.  She  Las  been 
seduced  by  De  Thauzette.  The  noble  self-abasement  of  the  girl  for 
the  cause  of  justice  and  honour  in  the  presence  of  the  one  man  from 
whom  she  would  most  desire  to  conceal  her  disgrace  is  in  the 
highest  degree  pathetic — disagreeable,  no  doubt,  but  eminently 
pathetic.  Moreover,  the  scene  is  admirably  played,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sentence,  admirably  planned.  The  sentence  we 
refer  to  is  that  in  which  Denise  explains  why  she  yielded  to  her 
lover’s  solicitations.  Fernand  had  told  her  he  was  to  fight  a  duel 
on  the  morrow,  and  “  il  m'a  demande,  en  m'appelant  sa  femme, 
la  preuve  de  cet  amour,  pour  le  faire  plus  fort  contre  son  adver- 
saire.”  Surely  M.  Dumas  is  here  trenching  on  perilous  ground. 
To  define  so  impalpable  a  thing  as  the  “  Yes  ”  of  a  woman  in  love 
is  to  open  a  wide  door  to  the  caricaturist,  to  touch  the  ridiculous 
without  bordering  on  the  sublime.  If  impending  risk  of  life  is  to 
be  an  excuse  for  frailty,  where  shall  we  end  ?  A  French  duel  is, 
we  believe,  on  rare  occasions  dangerous  ;  so  likewise  is  a  journey 
by  the  Underground  Railway  ;  so  is  the  position  of  a  constable  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  the  virtue  must  be  flimsy  indeed  that  can 
yield  to  pressure  such  as  this.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
author  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  played  the  eavesdropper 
at  Denise’s  chamber-door.  To  return  to  the  play.  Honest  Brissot, 
having  been  listening  outside  whilst  poor  Denise  is  telling  her 
shameful  story, now  rushes  on  thestage,  and  drives  his  daughterofl'in 
a  tempest  of  indignation.  Fernand,  reappearing  at  this  inconvenient 
juncture,  is  promptly  seized  by  the  furious  father  and  informed 
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that  unless  Mme.  de  Thauzette  makes  a  formal  demand  for  Denise's 
hand,  it  will  he  the  worse  for  Fernand.  “  Si  elle  n’est  pas  venue 
dans  une  heure,  n'importe  ou  tu  seras,  je  te  tue.  ’  And  so  the 
curtain  falls  upon  an  interesting  and  effective  tableau.  At  the 
commencement  of  Act  IV.  Brissot  is  more  Brissot  than  ever. 
■With  a  due  sense  of  honour,  he  tells  his  wife  that,  were  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  possible,  nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  his  disgraced  child  and  his  generous  master,  De 
Bardannes.  “  Je  ne  paierai  pas  de  ma  complicity  a  uu  pareil  calcul 
tous  les  bienfaits  que  j'ai  re^s”;  moreover,  he  says,  “  quand  un 
homme  a  deshonore  une  fille,  il  n'y  a  que  le  nom  de  cet  homme 
qui  puisse  rendre  l'honneur  a  cette  fille.”  All  this  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  of  Brissot,  the  consistency  of  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  general  fog.  Invertebrate  De 
Bardannes,  on  the  other  hand,  maunders  more  miserably  than  ever 
in  doubt  whether  to  blow  out  his  own  brains  or  those  of  the  seducer 
Fernand.  He  is  very  properly  treated  to  ail  interminable  sermon 
from  Thouvenin.  The  only  regret  one  has  is  that  the  punishment 
could  not  he  inflicted  in  private.  One  portion  of  M.  Thouvenin’s 
discourse,  however,  we  must  protest  against  on  logical  grounds. 
De  Bardannes,  strangely  enough  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  inveighing  ' 
against  Fernand  because  he  has  acted  as  we  are  taught  the  canons 
of  honour  dictate,  and  has  refused  to  betray  the  frailties  of  his  mis¬ 
tress.  “  In  his  place,”  says  Thouvenin,  “  you  would  have  done  the 
same.”  “  Si  M.  de  Thauzette  etait  venu  vous  demander,  dans  les 
memes  conditions,  si  vous  aviez  dte  l'amant  de  sa  mere,  le  lui  auriez- 
vous  dit  ?  ”  And  as  the  Comte  does  not  answer,  verbose  Thouvenin 
smiles  with  a  self-sufficient  complacency,  as  who  would  say,  “I 
have  made  an  unanswerable  point.”  Viewed  calmly,  however,  the  | 
remark,  like  a  great  many  others  of  his,  obtains  its  applause  far 
more  from  its  sound  than  its  sense.  Had  Fernand  been  ignoble 
enough  to  have  betrayed  Denise's  dishonour,  he  might  have  saved 
De  Bardannes  from  taking  to  himself  a  tarnished  wife  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revelation  of  innumerable  peccadilloes  on  the 
part  of  Mme.  de  Thauzette  could  never  succeed  in  unmothering 
Fernand. 

The  play  now  draws  to  its  conclusion.  Marthe  and  Denise 
determine  to  hide  their  woes  in  a  convent ;  hut  at  the  last  moment 
the  irresolute  De  Bardannes,  finding  that  parting  i3  by  no  means  a 
sweet  sorrow,  ejaculates,  “  Je  ne  peux  pas,”  and  folds  Denise  in  his 
arms  as  his  future  wife.  Now,  we  think,  has  Brissot’s  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  arrived.  At  least  he  will  make  one  supreme  effort  to 
vindicate  tho  consistency  of  his  character.  Alas !  how  bitterly 
are  we  deceived !  The  Spartan  Brissot — the  Roman  father,  the 
man  of  determination — merely  sheds  a  tear  of  sympathy,  and  then 
regards  the  company  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  After 
the  defection  of  Brissot  we  are  prepared  for  anything — that  Marthe 
should  marry  Fernand,  that  Mme.  de  Thauzette  should  install 
herself  as  a  sort  of  a  general  mother-in-law  to  the  party,  and  that 
this  somewhat  oddly  connected  family  group  should  thrive  and 
be  happy  ever  afterwards.  At  the  best,  the  relations  of  the 
dramatis  persona  to  one  another  are  of  a  most  unsavoury  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  of  course  M.  Dumas  is  the  best  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  society  he  portrays.  “  Les  livres  sont  les  fruits  des  moeurs,” 
says  Tbdophile  Gautier  in  his  wonderful  preface  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin.  The  author  of  Denise  may  well  claim  to  have 
culled  his  ideas  from  a  contemporary  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  culinary  genius 
of  his  nation  has  not  iuspired  him  to  dish  up  the  latest  crop  in  a 
more  appetizing  fashion. 


THE  THEATRES. 

rnllE  WHITE  PILGRIM  is  one  of  the  very  few  worthy  addi- 
tions  to  English  dramatic  literature  which  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  has  produced.  Nor  is  it  only  for  its  literary  merits  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and  Mr.  Gilbert  a-Beckett  is 
commendable.  They  have  constructed — with  some  slight  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque — a  story  effectively  treated 
for  stage  purposes.  Interest  and  sympathy  are  alike  created  in  and 
centred  round  the  persons  of  the  Pagan  knight,  Sir  Harold,  and  of 
the  Christian  maiden,  Thordisa,  for  the  love  of  whom  he  is  almost 
persuaded  to  accept  her  creed.  A  vigorous  contrast  to  this  pair 
is  afforded  by  the  malicious  hunchback,  Sigurd,  who  cunningly 
persuades  Harold  to  take  “  the  oath  they  call  Earl  Olaf’s,”  to  kill 
any  Norman  stranger  who  sets  foot  on  the  Finland  coast,  where 
Harold’s  castle  stands.  The  coming  of  tho  Norman  knight,  Sir 
Hugo — for  when  he  swears  to  kill  the  stranger  who  may  appear 
Harold  feels  assured  that  tho  oath  Is  an  empty  form,  since  for  so 
many  years  no  Norman  has  set  foot  on  the  coast — is  a  most 
forcible  incident ;  and  thereafter  tho  struggle  in  Sir  Harold’s 
mind,  where  such  strange  temptations  strive  for  mastery,  is,  as 
the  authors  have  designed  it,  of  tragic  intensity.  He  must  spare 
the  life  of  his  trusting  guest,  which  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to 
take,  or  must  let  faith  unfaithful  keep  him  falsely  true  to  his 
terrible  oath.  Unholy  passion  for  Sir  Hugo’s  wife,  the  taunts 
and  cunning  arguments  of  Sigurd,  urge  him  desperately  to  fulfil 
his  deadly  purpose ;  pure  love  for  Thordisa  is  in  the  other  balance. 
The  verse  in  which  this  play  is  written  is  rich  in  its  poetry 
and  vigour.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  subject  is  unduly  sombre 
— a  complaint  which  has  been  advanced.  The  words  on  the  amulet 
which  Thordisa  gives  to  her  lover — “  Through  life  to  death : 
through  death  to  life  ” — have  in  them  a  blissful  significance  for  tho 
lovers,  who  willingly  look  on  the  White  Pilgrim,  to  see  whose  face 


is  death,  and  absent  them  from  felicity  no  more.  That  Harold, 
stung  by  Sigurd’s  derision,  should  take  Earl  Olaf’s  oath,  has  been 
described  as  too  improbable  ;  but,  surely,  to  say  this  is  to  fail  in 
making  allowance  for  the  age  which  the  piece  pourtrays,  for  the 
half-reclaimed  nature  of  the  pagan  knight,  for  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  tempter  Sigurd  and  his  savage  companions.  A  supernatural 
element  moves  in  the  tragedy,  and  so  it  must  be  accounted 
Harold’s  evil  fate  which  sends  a  Norman  to  the  castle  at  the 
moment  when  Harold  has  sworn  to  slay  the  Norman  whose  foot 
crosses  the  threshold  of  his  home.  The  authors  have  dene  their 
work,  but  the  tragedy  still  waits  interpretation.  On  Monday 
morning  last  it  was  revived  for  performance,  and  the  crowd  which 
assembled  at  the  theatre  gave  testimony  that  a  work  of  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  was  not  forgotten.  But  the  representation  was  in 
most  cases  wholly  inadequate ;  in  only  two  or  three  instances  can 
it  be  truthfully  described  as  tolerable.  The  Harold  was  appa¬ 
rently  an  amateur — Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould.  Appreciative  he  must 
have  been,  or  he  would  not  have  essayed  the  character,  and  this 
fact  assured  him  a  welcome.  To  say  that  he  came  near  to  success 
would  be  to  do  injustice  to  the  authors.  Mrs.  Beerbohm-Tree 
timidly  hut  correctly  followed  the  lines  of  Thordisa.  Mr.  Pateman 
represented  the  malicious  Sigurd  with  fitting  energy. 

The  revival  of  The  School  for  Scandal  at  the  Prince’s 
Theatre  reintroduces  several  well-known  actors  in  characters 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  play,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  in 
a  number  of  new  dresses,  the  elaborately  unbecoming  costumes 
of  a  period  when  the  fashionable  woman's  attire  was  rather 
stiff'  than  stately.  The  Sir  Peter  Teazle  of  Mr.  Farren  is 
the  best  the  modern  stage  can  supply.  A  slight  tendency 
to  over-emphasis  on  the  night  when  we  saw  the  comedy  seemed 
due  to  a  desire  to  inspirit  the  Lady  Teazle  and  infuse  life  into  a 
performance  which  occasionally  became  languid.  The  father  of 
this  admirable  actor  began  to  represent  old  men  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  the  Sir  Peter  of  the  revival,  and  of 
other  revivals  in  which  there  was  always  one  admirable  feature, 
inherits  a  capacity  for  this  work.  Mr.  Coghlan  plays  with  much 
distinction  of  manner  as  Charles  Surface.  An  undue  restlessness 
marks  his  efforts  to  show  the  volatility  of  Charles's  nature  ;  but 
we  are  less  inclined  to  carp  than  to  accept  thankfully  so  adroit  and 
finished  a  performance.  It  is  Charles  who  sings  the  song,  “  Here’s 
to  the  Maiden,”  instead  of  Sir  Harry  Bumper,  who  is  usually 
dragged  on  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  this  air.  The  dragging 
on  was,  however,  done  by  Sheridan.  The  original  cast  of  The 
School  for  Scandal  contains  the  name  of  Mr.  Gawdry,  who  played 
Sir  Harry,  or  who  at  least  sang  the  song,  for  that  is  what  playing 
the  part  means.  Mr.  Coghlan  sings  with,  taste  and  animation.  As 
the  scene  is  arranged,  with  Charles  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
proceeding  is  natural  and  effective.  Of  Mrs.  Langtry’s  Lady 
Teazle,  apart  from  the  wearing  of  the  dresses  concerning  which  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  rage,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said.  Mrs.  Langtry 
sadly  overdoes  the  comedy  and  underdoes  the  sentiment;  that 
is  to  say,  she  exaggerates  the  humours  till  their  true  forms  dis¬ 
appear,  and  shows  no  capacity  whatever  for  realizing  what  Lady 
Teazle’s  feelings  must  have  been  when  the  screen  falls  and  she  i3 
discovered.  Here  Mrs.  Langtry  merely  preaches  like  a  curate  on 
a  probation  from  which  he  cannot  emerge  successfully.  The 
actress  does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the  fact  that  Lady 
Teazle  is  a  definite  personage  whose  personality  she  has  undertaken 
to  assume.  How  to  make  detached  speeches  tell  with  pit  and 
gallery  seems  to  have  been  the  first  aim.  Such  pursuits  are  from 
their  very  nature  doomed  to  .artistic  failure.  We  may  still  hope 
for  the  best  ;  but  hopes  that  Mrs.  Langtry  will  ever  become  an 
actress  are  sorely  dimmed  by  her  attempt  at  Lady  Teazle. 
Nervousness  mars  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree's  presentation  of  Joseph, 
lie  is  shy,  anxious,  depressed,  a  little  concerned  even  before 
discovery  threatens :  but  there  are  nevertheless  some  notably 
clever  details  in  his  careful  study.  For  Mr.  Everill’s  Sir  Oliver 
we  have  nothing  but  praise;  the  Crabtree  of  Mr.  A.  Wood  wa3 
also  very  good  ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Stirling’s  Mrs.  Candour  has  point ; 
Mr.  Lin  ltayne’s  revisitings  of  the  stage  seem  always  to  be  to  play 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  Mr.  E.  D.  Lyons,  as  Moses,  and  Mr. 
Smedley,  as  Careless,  comprehend  what  is  demanded  of  them. 


SAXGER’S  AMPHITHEATRE. 

f  I  TO  collect  an  adequate  audience,  twice  a  day,  in  his  vast  build- 
J-  ing,  all  the  resource  and  enterprise  for  which  Mr.  Sanger  is 
eminent  must  have  been  fully  exerted.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  the  circus  proper  has  been  supplemented  by  a  panto¬ 
mime  with  the  complex  title  of  Old  Dame  Trot ;  or,  Harlequin 
Godina  and  Pecpiny  Tom,  St.  George ,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  For  effect  almost  total  reliance  is  placed  on  what 
is  spectacular.  If  not  remarkable  for  quality,  the  quantity  is  un¬ 
doubted,  while  endless  variety  and  novelty  are  leading  character¬ 
istics.  The  rapidity  and  frequency  of  the  scenic  changes  are 
really  startling.  In  a  moment  of  time  we  are  translated  from 
Pandemonium  to  Fairyland,  and  thence  on  to  scenes  in  which 
demons  and  fairies  are  associated  with  kangaroos,  horses,  elephants, 
birds  of  every  species,  and  human  beings  of  every  nationality. 
What  connexion  there  may  bo  between  all  this  and  the  literature 
of  tho  pantomime  cannot  easily  be  gathered.  Though  the  voices 
are  rendered  Inaudible  by  the  incessant  din  and  contusion,  still  the 
situations  in  themselves  are  so  dazzling  and  entertaining  that  we 
are  content  to  lose  the  use  of  all  our  faculties  with  the  exception 
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of  sight.  As  may  be  imagined,  few  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
detecting  individual  excellence,  but  due  credit  must  be  given  for 
the  spirited  way  in  which  Lady  Godiva  (Miss  Lizzie  Kelsey)  sings 
some  topical  verses. 

Of  the  circus  proper  we  may  sav  it  was  evenly  good.  Master 
George  Holloway  does  marvellous  things  on  a  wire,  and  turns  to 
extraordinary  uses  the  laws  of  equilibrium.  Mr.  James  Crockett 
turns  somersaults  on  a  barebacked  horse,  and  seems  fully  to  under¬ 
stand  how  politic  it  is  to  crown  one  or  two  failures  with  success. 
Messrs.  Flexmore  and  Thomson  have  little  of  the  clown  about 
them  but  the  appearance,  though  they  are  diverting  as  acrobats 
and  jugglers.  Mr.  Claude  Randall  is  loudly  cheered  for  his  dash¬ 
ing  performances  in  the  character  of  “  an  English  Jockey. ”  His  ; 
great  merit  lay  in  the  important  fact  that  his  horse  far  exceeds  the 
pace  of  the  ordinary  circus  animal.  The  performances  of  Madam 
Rolland,  “  the  great  American  lady  hurdle  act  rider,”  hardly 
realize  what  is  suggested  by  so  sonorous  a  title.  The  circus  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Frank  Orpwood's  troupe  of 
performing  elephants,  which  seem  perhaps  more  at  home  here  than 
as  pantomimists  later  on. 


THE  VOICE  OF  FACTION. 

“  We  are  at  least  safe  in  assuming  that  at  such  a  season  as  the  present 
the  voice  of  faction  will  be  little  heard.  We  are  convinced  that  this  will 
be  so.” — Daily  News. 

LISTEN,  Whigs  and  Tories  gay  ! 

For  and  against  the  Grand  Old  Man 
Give  ear  unto  my  humble  lay, 

Perpend  the  tale  of  Dick  and  Dan ! 

They  were  a  simple  Western  pair 
As  ever  put  the  mules  along 
By  words  of  well-directed  prayer 
And  moral  suasion  with  a  thong. 

Two  friends  whose  friendship's  placid  sky 
No  cloud  of  strife  e’er  swept  across, 

Save  this,  that  each  would  rather  die 
Than  own  his  partner  to  be  boss  : 

Nor  could  be  brought  by  much  debate 
And  reasons,  and  revolvers,  shown 
To  think  the  driving  of  his  mate 
Was  half  a  patch  upon  his  own. 

One  day,  tipon  a  mountain  road, 

Dan,  for  the.  time  the  charioteer, 

Reckoning  the  track  a  bit  too  broad. 

Or  running  things  a  bit  too  near, 

Off  slipped  the  leader  of  the  team  ! 

Another,  and  one  more,  and  lo ! 

Three  mules  hung  struggling  o’er  the  stream 
That  foamed  a  thousand  feet  below. 

Then  Dick,  alighting  in  a  trice, 

And  hanging  on  the  waggon's  end, 

Strove  verbally  to  prejudice 

The  eternal  future  of  his  friend. 

I  think  one  well-known  wicked  word 
Spared  no  corporeal  part  of  Dan — 

I  would  not,  if  1  could,  record 

The  language  of  that  Western  man. 

“  Give  up  the  whip  !  ”  he  fiercely  cried, 

“  Give  up  the  whip,  ye  denied,  galoot !  ” 

“  Richard,”  the  other  meek  replied, 

“  Is  this  a  moment  for  dispute  ? 

“  Now  P  when  one  mule’s  entangled  leg 
Keeps  the  whole  biliug  from  the  abyss  ? 

Let  controversy's  voice,  I  beg, 

Be  hushed  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 

“  Turn,  like  a  loyal  comrade,  to 

Haul  up  the  brutes,  and  make  them  skip  ; 

Time  enough,  then,  for  me  and  you 
To  quarrel  who’s  to  have  the  whip.” 

Dan’s  tone  was  dignified  and  mild, 

Dan’s  eye  looked  brotherly  reproof  ; 

For  very  shame,  however  riled, 

Dick  couldn't  sulk,  and  hold  aloof. 

By  words  of  power  and  sheer  dead-lift 
They  got  one  mule  upon  the  track, 

And,  cutting  one  poor  beast  adrift, 

They  dragged  the  other  floundering  back. 

Then  they  jogged  on  ;  but  when  again 
Dick  raised  his  point,  his  mate's  retort 
Assumed  a  wholly  different  strain ; 

Dan  took  him  up  extremely  short. 

“  ’Tis  true,”  he  said,  “  my  gentle  son, 

You  helped  to  hoist  the  team  in  crossing 
That  nasty  bit ;  but  now  it’s  done, 

And  still  you  claim  to  do  the  bossing! 


“  The  situation  ain't  the  same, 

Nor  yours  a  practical  suggestion: 

Ye  want  to  raise  a  what’s-'is-name? 

A  ‘  purely  ackydemic  question.’ 

“  D’ye  think  I  can’t  drive  through  a  gorge. 
Because  a  blamed  mule  tries  to  leap  it  ? 

Give  up  to  you,  Dick  !  no,  by  George ! 

I've  got  the  whip,  and  mean  to  keep  it.” 

Ob,  ye  who  drive  the  team  of  State, 

Ye  Liberals  of  light  and  leading, 

Your  organ  bids  you  imitate 

This  simple  Western  man’s  proceeding. 

Err  bravely  !  sin  like  men  of  stuff! 

The  safer  blunderer’s  the  bolder; 

So  that  the  smash  be  big  enough 

To  force  your  mate  to  lend  a  shoulder. 

Invoke  the  patriotic  soul 

Of  Englishmen  ;  that’s  how  to  do  them. 
Hush  critics  while  you’re  in  the  hole, 

And  when  you’re  out  again  pooh-pooh  them. 

So  shall  poor  Dick  each  chance  let  slip,  ’ 
Self-baulked  until  too  late  for  action. 

And  Dan  triumphant  keep  the  whip 
Secure  against  the  “  voice  of  faction.” 


REVIEWS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY*.* 

ESSRS.  CASSELL  &  CO.  have  added  to  their  long  series  of 
Dictionaries,  which  will  soon  furnish  condensed  information 
de  omni  re  scibili,  a  Dictionary  of  English  History.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  various  classes  of  persons  to  whom  a  book  of  reference  such 
as  this  is  “  a  boon  and  a  blessing  ”  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  these 
ready  repertories  of  precise  information  may  even  exercise  an  ethical 
effect  upon  the  rising  generation.  In  the  combination-room  of  a 
certain  college  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Senate-house  at 
Cambridge  there  exists,  or  used  to  exist,  a  MS.  volume  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  even  to  the  most  cursory  reader  how  human 
it  is  to  err.  Long  ago,  the  resident  Fellows  of  that  college  had 
made  unto  themselves  a  law  that  no  member  of  the  society 
should  within  that  room,  either  before  or  after  dinner,  make 
positive  assertion  of  a  fact,  without  holding  himself  readv  to 
uphold  it  by  wagering  one  or  more  bottles  of  the  port  wine  for 
which  the  foundation  was  justly  famous.  Of  such  wagers  and 
their  results  the  junior  Fellow  of  the  day  was  to  keep  the  unex¬ 
tenuating  record.  This  time-honoured  practice  of  bringing  one 
another  to  book  was  found  to  breed  in  many  Fellows  of  that 
college  a  modesty  of  statement  which  is  a  great  charm  in  a  don, 
and  a  peculiar  unwillingness  even  when  out  in  the  world  to 
declare  offhand  how  many  times  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been 
suspended,  or  who  was  Second  Smith's  .Prizeman  in  Adams’s 
year. 

The  editors  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  English  History, 
however,  naturally  enough  confess  to  a  higher  ambition  than  that 
of  furnishing  a  ready  source  of  information  on  matters  of  English 
history  to  the  “  general  reader,”  sometimes  so-called  because  tie  is 
nor  a  reader  at  all.  They  also  wish  to  be  of  use  to  the  “  special 
student  ”  who  cannot,  they  say,  be  expected  to  read  his  history 
with  a  dozen  manuals  and  works  of  reference  at  his  elbow.  “  If  a 
great  book,”  they  sententiously  observe,  “  is  a  great  evil,  a  great 
many  books  are  assuredly  a  greater.”  The  real  truth  appears 
to  be  that  dictionaries  like  the  work  before  us — and  we  have  rarely 
seen  a  better  of  its  kind — are  invaluable  to  those  who  know  how 
to  use  them.  Given  an  ascertained  accuracy  of  statement,  and  a 
general  lucidity  of  arrangement,  few  writers  or  more  advanced 
students  will  show  prudery  enough  to  forego  such  aids,  which 
not  only  save  time,  but  soften  temper.  For  those,  on  ttie  other 
hand,  who  think  to  learn  history  with  the  help  of  these  alphabetical 
compendia,  they  are  an  unmixed  evil,  only  a  less  one  than  for  those 
we  fear  not  altogether  imaginary  persons  who  venture  to  teach 
history  equipped  piecemeal  from  so  convenient  an  armour}-.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  profess  to  regard  with  perfect  complacency  the 
prospect  of  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  even  so  excellent  a 
compilation  as  that  now  before  us,  or  to  rejoice  altogether  that  so 
much  good  work  will  save  a  great  deal  of  less  satisfactory  work 
by  less  competent  hands.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  in 
these  days  of  over-pressure  that  here,  at  least,  is  a  quantity  of 
learning  which  will  “turn  no  student  pale”;  but  will  Professor 
Creighton’s  book  on  the  Papacy  of  the  Reformation  be  more  or 
will  it  be  less  read  because  he  here  presents  the  fifth-form  essayist 
and  the  migratory  extension  lecturer  with  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  Papacy  condensed  into  seven  columns  P  Such 
knowledge,  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  advertisements,  is 
portable  indeed,  but  is  it  adhesive  P 

Alter  liberating  our  conscience  by  this  caveat,  we  may  freely 
express  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  Messrs.  Low  and 
Pulling  have  executed  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Their  list 

*  The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Low  and 
F.  S.  Fulling.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1884. 
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of  contributors  is  a  strong  one,  but  tlie  book,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  it,  shows  commendable  unity  of  design  and 
proportionateness  of  execution.  Mr.  Creighton  s  articles,  give  the 
volume  a  value  of  its  own  ;  for  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  so 
wide  a  range  of  reading  and  so  calm  a  temper  is  not  to  be  caught 
«  everv  week-day.”  Nothing  could  be  more  useful  and  to  the  point 
than  liis  articles 'on  Bishops,"  Councils,  and  similar  subjects,  aud  he 
moves  with  no  less  steady  a  step  in  his  short  biographies  ot 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  'Besides  Professor  Creighton,  Professors 
James  Rowley  and  Thorold  Rogers  supply  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
trinsically  valuable  articles.  The  former  has,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  sav,  a  genius  for  accuracy,  which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  as  well 
suited  to  constructive  as  it'is  to  destructive  work.  It  is  coupled 
with  a  good  deal  of  strong  common  sense,  so  that  this  writer 
treads  securely  among  the  pitfalls  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  for 
by  this  much-decried  name  he  ventures  to  think  there  is  no  intoler¬ 
able  error  in  describing  an  era  during  which  “  the  Angles  aud 
Saxons,  though  coalescing,  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  well- 
blended  national  unity.”  "  In  the  article  “  Canute  ”  Mr.  Rowley 
was  apparently  too  much  cramped  by  his  limits  of  space  to 
be  able  to  furnish  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  biography,  or 
even  to  refer  to  the  suspicions  which  connected  Canute  with 
the  death  of  his  heroic  rival.  Even  less  satisfactory  is  the  article 
“  Chivalry,”  by  the  same  author ;  but  here  the  blame  manifestly 
attaches  to  the  excess  of  ambition  in  the  scheme  of  the  Dictionary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  brief  narrative  of  the  Black  Death,  in 
which  Mr.  Rowley  is  indebted  to  other  authorities  besides  Mr. 
Seebohm,  forms  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  epidemic  and  its 
ravages  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
as  an  historical  writer  is  a  specialist ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  those  specialists  who  imagine  themselves  to  have,  a  special 
right  on  all  occasions  to  treat  their  own  subject  at  inordinate 
length  ;  his  general  sketch  of  English  commerce,  for  instance,  is  as 
terse  as  it  well  could  be.  (Surely,  by  the  way,  “  Schurz,  Eny- 
lische  Handelspolitik ,”  cited  among  the  authorities  at  the  foot  of  the  , 
article,  should  be  Schanz,  under  which  name  this  excellent  work  is, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  cited  elsewhere  in  the  Dictionary.) 
Equally  good  is  the  article  “  Population,”  by  the  same  author. 
Yet  another  professor  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Tout,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
preface  as  having  placed  “  the  benefits  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  modern  history  at  the  service  of  the  Editors.”  Ilis  versatility 
is  certainly  extraordinary  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  he  contributes  a  whole  series  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  England  with  different  foreign  Powers.  We  must 
frankly  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  these  are  the  kind  of  articles 
likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  half-knowledge  which  will 
seek  to  supplement  itself  from  these  summaries ;  nor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  we  see  any  advantage  in  a  statement  so  general 
as  this — that  “when  James  I.  and  his  son  Charles  found  they 
were  being  played  with,  they  turned  to  that  alliance  with  France 
which  lasted,  with  partial  breaks,  till  1688,  and  much  longer  than 
the  political  balance  demanded.”  As  applied  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  at  all  events,  this  description  seems  far  too  loose  to  be 
of  any  value.  The  article  (on  the  relations  ot  England  with 
Austria)  from  which  the  above  passage  is  cited  is,  withal,  rather 
provocative  of  criticism  by  a  certain  rotundity  ot  diction  which 
strikes  us  as  out  of  place,  not  to  mention  a  vocabulary  which 
makes  Lewis  XIV.  “approximate”  to  the  Imperial  side,  and 
Austria  “inaugurate”  liberal  institutions.  In  Mr.  Tout’s  article 
on  England's  relations  with  the  Empire  there  are  one  or  two 
awkward  misprints.  Less  ambitious,  but  likely  to  be  at  least 
equally  useful,  are  the  contributions  ot  Mrs.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  who 
distils  the  essence  of  parts  of  her  husbands  books  with  much 
certainty  of  touch. 

On  the  whole,  the  editors  seem  to  us  to  have  judiciously 
mixed  biographical  with  other  headings,  herein  adopting  c  method 
for  which  there  are  few  English  precedents,  but  which  is  being 
carried  out,  with  fair  success,  in  Ilerbsts  Encyklopiidie .  der 
neueren  Geschichte,  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  experience 
of  all  biographical  dictionaries,  whether  they  be  on  the  scale 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  or  on  that  of  Haydn  s  modest  Index 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time,  proves  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  choice  among  lives  which  is  liberal  without  being 
lavish.  Messrs.  Low  and  Bulling  decided  to  exclude  from  their 
Dictionary  men  of  letters,  unless  distinctly  connected  with  the 
political  history  of  the  country  or  themselves  historians.  W  0  see 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  their  decision  ;  though  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why,  if  the  author  of  JIudihras  bo  included,  the 
author  of  the  Prophecy  of  Famine  should  be  left  aside.  Again,  as 
a  corner  has  been  found  for  the  author  of  the  Scliolemaster,  the 
foremost  of  English  schoolmasters,  who  was  himself  not  unconnected 
with  the  world  of  politics — the  late  Dr.  Arnold — need  not  have  been 
omitted.  We  forbear  from  commenting  on  the  meagrencss  of 
several  of  the  biographical  articles,  a  defect  for  which  it  would  bo 
cruel  to  hold  their  authors  responsible.  The  biographical  portion 
certainly  does  not  constitute,  as  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should,  the  distinctive  featmo  of  this  compilation.  Far  severer, 
however,  than  the  task  of  cutting  down  the  biographies  mu3t 
have  been  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  noteworthy  battles,  towns,  Acts  of  Parliament,  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  catch-words  of  English  history. 
Among  the  happy  hits  of  the  editors  is  the  device  of  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  principal  English  noble  houses  under 
such  headings  as  “  Anglesey,  Peerage  of,”  aud  the  like ;  for 
neither  a  series  of  biographies  nor  a  complete  genealogy  is 
here,  as  a  rule,  required.  iSuch  a  title,  on  the  other  hand,  ns 


“Favourite”  suggests  a  promise  which  under  the  circumstances 
must  remain  unfulfilled.  Other  headings  are  too  general  or 
too  special.  Who,  for  instance,  would  expect  to  find  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas’s  chronology  of  the  regnal  years  of  English  sovereigns 
under  the  heading  “  King,”  or  look  for  the  changes  in  the 
theory  of  succession  under  “  King  never  dies,  the  ”  ?  Can  it 
facilitate  reference  that  A.  Plautius  should  appear  under  his 
preenotnen  “  Aulus  Plautius,”  and  the  Lollard  statute  under  “  De 
hasretico  comburendo  ”  ?  If  the  “Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718 
is  entitled  to  figure  as  suck,  so  surely  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  of 
1834,  over  which  he  exulted  as  “all  his  own  doing.  Con¬ 
trariwise,  if  the  “Spanish  Marriages”  devised  by  Louis  Philippe 
constitute  an  incident  of  English  history,  d  fortiori  does  the 
Spanish  marriage  project  of  James  I.  Among  the  “  Associations  ” 
should  assuredly  have  been  entered  the  “  universitas  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Wo  have  noted  one  or  two  other  instances  of  odd 
arrangement,  besides  questioning  whether  “Rothschild's  case  ’  be 
a  dignified  description  of  an  episode  which  it  no  doubt  unmis¬ 
takably  designates;  and  wdiether  the  head-word  “  Claimants  will 
be  more  probably  turned  up  by  those  interested  in  Baliol  and 
Bruce  or  by  those  whose  curiosity  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
disputed  inheritances  of  more  recent  date. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  practice  of  citing  authorities, 
in  which  lies  the  chief  value  for  a  real  student  of  a  biographical 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  dictionary,  is  honoured  by  constant 
observance  in  this  volume.  The  authorities  cited  are,  however, 
too  frequently  only  secondary  sources  at  the  most,  and  more  pains 
should  have  been  taken  to  utilize  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
and  cognate  publications.  A  reader  who  is  at  the  trouble  to  look 
up  the°short  article  on  the  “  Glamorgan  Treaty  ”  deserves  to  be 
directed  to  more  special  information  than  he  is  likely  to  find  in 
Clarendon,  Ranke,  and  Hallam  ;  and  though  Macaulay  would  not 
revise  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  connected  with  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe,  this  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  be  cited  as 
the  solitary  authority  concerning  it.  From  a  different  point  of 
view  we  demur  to  Thackeray’s  sensible,  but  after  all  superficial, 
estimate  of  George  I.  being cite'd  at  length  as  a  summary  of  his  signi¬ 
ficance  in  English  history.  Now  and  then  books  are  cited  incorrectly, 
or  at  least  loosely.  Dahlmann’s  Geschichte  von  Diinemarh  cannot, 
as  it  is  by  Mr.  Tout,  be  considered  “  a  good  general  authority  on 
Danish  history,”  inasmuch  as  it  reaches  no  further  than  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  Pope's  Moral  Essay  “  On  the  Characters  of 
Women,”  referred  to  for  its  satirical  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  as  Atossa,  should  not  have  been  cited  as  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Woman,  if  only  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Wilkes. 
We  have  noted  several  instances  of  palpably  incomplete  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  a  dictionary  of  this 
kind  with  which  it  is  easier  to  find  fault;  and  w’e  prefer  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  editors  to  what  might  in  future  editions  be 
made  one  of  the  strongest  sides  of  their  book.  Possibly  they  have 
considered  that  Mr.  Mullinger's  collective  article,  “Authorities  on 
English  History,”  would  meet  the  wants  of  most  readers  ;  and 
they  certainly  could  not  have  resorted  to  a  better  authority  on 
authorities. 

In  conclusion,  we  set  down  one  or  two  corrections  which  have 
incidentally  occurred  to  us.  Whence  does  Mr.  Low  get  his  proof 
that  Anne  of  Bohemia  “  looked  with  considerable  favour  on 
Wiclif"?  Whatever  may  bo  the  truth  as  to  her  namesake  Anne 
of  Denmark's  religious  opinions,  she  can  hardly  bo  described  as 
having  been  at  any  time  a  “  strong  ”  Roman  Catholic.  Dr.  Perne, 
although  he  conformed  under  Mary,  is  oddly  described  ns  “  a 
Papist”  even  in  reference  to  that  reign.  (See  art.  “  Whitgift.”) 
The  College  of  which  Dr.  Perne  was  master  was  founded, notwith¬ 
standing  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  in  1284,  and  not  in  1257.  (See 
art.  “  Universities.”)  It  was  at  this  College,  Peterhouse,  and  not 
!  at  St.  John’s,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  tho  unlucky  victim  of 
Junius,  received  his  University  education.  (See  art.  “  Grafton.") 
It  could  not  have  been  “  James  IV.”  whom  Atterbury  (q.  v.) 
wished  the  Tories  to  proclaim  on  the  death  of  the  sister  of 
“James  III.”  Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have  retired  “with  the 
Ministry  ”  in  1708.  This  is  hardly  a  correct  way  of  describing 
his  withdrawal  with  Harley  and  two  subordinates.  We  fear  that 
Berwick  cannot  be  absolved  so  easily  as  he  is  by  Mr.  Low  of  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  Assassination  Plot.  Mr.  Rowley  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  most  accurate  of  writers;  but  on  what  is 
founded  his  calculation  that  forty  temporal  lords  took  the  Round- 
head  side  in  the  Civil  War?  (See  art.  “Lords,  House  ot.  ) 
Clarendon  distinctly  says  “  not  above  two-and-twenty,”  whom  lie 
enumerates.  Of  mere  slips  of  style  it  would  be  absurd  to  take 
serious  noto  in  a  book  on  which  so  much  of  solid  labour  has  been 
liberally  expended ;  but  we  must  protest  against  Dunstan  being, 
even  in  a  work  designed  for  mainly  educational  purposes,  described 
as  an  “educationalist.” 


MR.  DOLBY’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  DICKENS.* 

J  N  this  volume,  which  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  all  the 
■  many  admirers  of  Dickons,  Mr.  Dolby  gives  an  account  of  the 
reading  tours  in  which  he  accompanied  him  as  business  manager. 
Mr.  Dolbv  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  “  Life  of  Dickens  ’ 
by  Forster,  to  “  Dickens's  Letters,"  nnd  to  tho  book  on  Dickens 
by  tho  late  James  T.  Fields.  But  there  is  plenty  of  material  in 

*  Charles  Dickens  ns  I  Knew  Him.  By  George  Dolby.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1835. 
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these  reminiscences  which  will  be  new  to  the  public.  Dickens 
was  certainly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  public  readers  who 
have  ever  appeared.  He  not  only  read  admirably,  but  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  appeal  to  an  audience  of  whom  many  were 
nearly  as  familiar  with  his  works  as  he  was  himself,  and  who  felt 
for  him  the  personal  sympathy  which  his  books  have  always  in¬ 
spired.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  his  time  ;  and  his  personal  and  literary 
popularity  had  much  to  do  with  the  wonderful  success  of  his 
public  reading. 

Dickens  was  already,  before  Mr.  Dolby  made  his  acquaintance, 
widely  known  as  a  most  successful  reader.  But  for  four  years  he 
had  ceased  to  appear  before  the  public  in  this  character.  He  had 
lost  by  death  the  agent  who  formerly  accompanied  him  on  his 
reading  tours,  and  who  took  the  whole  business  arrangements  into 
his  own  hands.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  were  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  the  labour  and  worry  which  they  involved  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  Dickens  himself.  It  was  accordingly 
his  practice  to  be  preceded  wherever  he  went  by  his  agent,  who 
took  all  the  necessary  steps  for  hiring  a  hall,  printing  tickets, 
engaging  ticket-collectors,  and  arranging  on  the  platform  the 
simple  “  properties  ”  with  which  the  lecturer  was  accustomed  to 
travel.  Mr.  Dolby  gives  a  full  narrative  of  the  two  English  tours 
of  1 866  and  1867,  of  the  American  tour  of  1867  and  1868,  and  of 
the  farewell  tour  in  England.  The  readings  were  from  the 
beginning,  as  is  wyell  known,  exceedingly  lucrative.  For  the  first 
course  of  thirty  readings  Messrs.  Chappell  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  net,  they  undertaking  to  pay  all  expenses 
whatever  connected  with  the  tour.  'Later  on  Dickens’s  re¬ 
ceipts  were  far  larger.  It  is  a  pleasant  instauce  of  the  generous 
way  in  which  he  habitually  considered  the  needs  of  the  poor 
that  he  expressly  insisted  on  good  accommodation  being  provided 
for  the  shilling  seat-holders.  Mr.  Dolby  gives  minute  accounts 
of  all  the  tours ;  and,  though  there  is  much  in  his  narrative  that 
is  interesting  and  amusing,  there  is  in  it  an  excess  of  trivial  detail 
and  a  constant  tendency  to  repetition.  It  is  a  book  to  be  skimmed, 
not  read.  There  are  plenty  of  amusing  stories  in  it.  At  Stirling 
one  day  Dickens  and  Mr.  Dolby  went  to  inspect  the  gaol,  and, 
after  visiting  various  cells,  came  to  one  in  which  there  was  a  boy 
who  had  been  mixed  up  in  an  attempted  burglary.  He  was 
sitting  with  an  open  Bible  before  him,  and  by  his  side  was  a 
man  in  clerical  attire,  whom  Dickens  took  to  be  chaplain  of  the 
gaol.  Thinking  that  the  two  were  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises, 
Dickens  and  his  companion  hastily  withdrew.  Observing  that  the 
governor  seemed  amused  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  reverend 
gentleman,  they  inquired  the  reason ;  and  it  proved  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  divine  was  a  noted  forger,  who,  after  making  what  he  could 
in  his  owd  country,  had  gone  to  America,  passed  himself  off  as  a 
clergyman,  and  become  pastor  to  a  large  and  well-paying  congre¬ 
gation.  He  was,  however,  not  wise  enough  to  let  well  alone,  and 
returned  on  some  business  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  recognized  and 
convicted.  Presumably  he  was  put  into  the  cell  temporarily  till 
his  prison  dress  was  ready.  It  seems  that  in  one  place  only,  a 
town  in  Lancashire,  was  Mr.  Dickens  received  otherwise  than  en¬ 
thusiastically.  The  case  was  thus.  Mr.  Dolby  wrote  to  the  town 
clerk  asking  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  a  reading  by  Charles 
Dickens  from  his  own  works.  He  received  in  reply  an  official 
letter  saying  that  before  the  request  could  be  complied  with  “  it 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  him  with  full  particulars  as  to  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  entertainment .”  The  answer  was  that 
“  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  Readings  is  to  be  found  in  a 
long  row  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  in 
Piccadilly,  London.”  The  audience  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  town  clerk,  and  the  readings  fell  flat ;  but  this  was 
the  only  instance,  Mr.  Dolby  tells  us,  in  which  Dickens  failed  to 
win  a  brilliant  triumph. 

The  larger  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
Dickens’s  American  tour.  His  name  was  as  much  a  household 
word  there  as  here,  and  the  soreness  caused  in  some  quarters  by 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  the  American  Notes  had  long  worn  off. 
His  friend  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  then  the  active  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  was  anxious  that  he  should  give  readings  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  satisfied  that  they  would  prove  even 
more  remunerative  and  successful  than  his  English  readings. 
Before  closing  with  the  proposal,  Dickens  sent  Mr.  Dolby  over 
011  a  voyage  of  inspection,  and,  the  report  being  favourable,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  tour  should  be  undertaken.  A  good  deal  that 
Mr.  Dolby  tells  us  about  his  own  passage  to  America  and  his 
impressions  when  he  got  there  might  very  well  have  been  spared. 
The  subject  has  been  worn  threadbare.  Of  the  late  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  he  says : — “  In  appearance  he  was  as  unlike  a  poet,  or 
the  accepted  ideal  of  what  a  poet  should  be  like,  as  man  could 
possibly  be.”  What  this  “accepted  ideal”  may  be  Mr.  Dolby 
does  not  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poetic  faculty  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  gracious  and  kindly  dignity  in  which  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  manner  lay.  But  to  return  to  the  read¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Dolby’s  report  was  so  favourable  that  Dickens  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  United  States.  His  friend 
Mr.  Forster  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enter¬ 
prise.  His  objection,  however,  was  based  on  nothing  better  than 
a  complete  ignorance  of  America  and  Americans;  and,  finding 
that  Dickens  was  resolved  to  go,  he  said  no  more  about  the 
matter.  Mr.  Dolby  crossed  the  Atlantic  first,  in  order  to  make,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Fields  &  Osgood,  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  readings.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was  fixed  at  two 
dollars  each;  but  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  large 


numbers  of  the  tickets  were  got  hold  of  by  speculators,  who  resold 
them  at  exorbitant  rates.  Every  attempt  was  made  by  Dickens’s 
agent  to  frustrate  all  but  bond  Jide  buyers  ;  but  in  not  a  few  cases 
American  ingenuity  got  the  better  of  him.  Vast  numbers  of 
people  applied  to  him  personally  or  by  letter  for  front  seats  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  deaf,  blind,  paralysed,  or  otherwise  afflicted. 
One  man  came  to  him  pretending  to  be  a  sufferer  from  excruciat¬ 
ing  pains  in  the  back.  He  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stand 
in  line  in  the  bitter  weather  and  take  his  turn  at  the  ticket-office 
like  other  people ;  and,  amid  “  shouts  and  shrieks  of  the  most 
horrible  and  painful  description,”  he  asked  for  tickets  for  himself 
and  family  on  the  spot.  An  hour  later  he  was  found  refreshing 
himself  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  following  day  his  health  was  so 
far  restored  that  he  was  among  the  first  on  the  line;  and  he 
proved,  in  fact,  to  be  “  one  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  New  York 
speculating  brigade.”  The  sale  was  to  begin  on  a  Monday  morning, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  the  line  began  to  be  formed  outside  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  Tremout  Street.  Besides  the  pro¬ 
fessional  speculators  there  were  the  clerks  and  servants  of  intend¬ 
ing  purchasers,  supplied  with  mattresses,  blankets,  food,  tobacco, 
and  liquor.  The  line  in  the  morning  was  half  a  mile  long,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  were  taken  in  the  course  of  a  sale  which 
lasted  over  eleven  hours.  One  New  York  speculator  caused  some 
thousands  of  tickets  to  be  forged,  but  the  fraud  was  fortunately 
discovered  in  time,  and  the  offender  brought  to  justice.  The 
readings  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere  in  the  States,  were  brilliantly 
successful.  Indeed  Mr.  Dickens’s  experiences  in  other  American 
cities  were  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  public  and  social 
ovation  which  he  met  with  on  first  landing.  In  Brooklyn  he  had 
the  use  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church  for  his  read¬ 
ings.  In  most  cases  the  sale  of  tickets  went  off  quietly ;  but  here 
there  was  a  riot,  which  had  to  be  quelled  by  the  police  ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  at  Newhaven.  Mr.  Dolby  tells  of  a  printer's 
error  in  one  of  the  advertisements,  which  read  as  follows : — “  The 
reading  will  be  comprised  within  two  minutes ;  and  the  audience 
are  earnestly  entreated  to  he  seated  ten  hours  before  its  commence¬ 
ment.”  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  certain  collector  to  arrest 
Mr.  Dolby,  as  he  was  leaving  America  on  board  the  Russia,  for 
non-payment  of  certain  taxes  wrongfully  claimed,  and  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  it  was  frustrated,  is  told  with  a  good  deal  of  humour. 
The  collector  came  on  board  with  two  officers,  but  Dickens’s 
friends  brought  four  officers  (in  collusion  with  themselves)  on 
board  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  when  the  collector  arrived  he  was 
met  with  the  words,  “  Too  late ;  we’ve  got  him.”  The  collector, 
thinking  his  prisoner  was  safely  secured,  left  the  ship  when  the 
first  bell  sounded,  and  Mr.  Dolby  and  Dickens  pursued  their 
journey  without  further  molestation.  The  net  profit  on  the  whole 
set  of  American  readings  was  about  nineteen  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  American  tour,  as  the  last 
English  readings,  which  Mr.  Dolby  goes  on  to  describe,  are  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  chief  addition  which  Dickens  made 
in  them  to  his  repertoire  was  the  murder  of  Nancy  by  Sikes, 
which  was  given  with  admirable  power.  The  “  Final  Farewell 
Tour  ”  was  even  more  successful  than  the  previous  courses  in 
England.  Mr.  Dolby  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  all  who  knew 
Dickens  as  to  his  sterling  as  well  as  charming  qualities.  The  book 
is  one  which  will  well  repay  reading,  or  rather,  as  we  have  said, 
skimming.  Mr.  Dolby  rather  needlessly  apologizes  to  his  readers 
for  its  lack  of  “  the  flavour  and  essence  of  a  genuine  literary 
work.”  A  reader  must  be  captious  indeed  if  he  were  to  quarrel 
on  this  account  with  a  book  which  gives  us  so  many  pleasant 
pictures  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  modern  lite¬ 
rature. 


TWO  NOVELS.'' 

R.  GEORGE  MOORE  is  a  kind  of  Zolaphyte.  Him,  too,  the 
“  human  document  ”  delights ;  and  for  him,  likewise,  that  only 
is  precious  which  is  written  on  the  dirtiest  of  paper.  In  A  Mummer's 
Wife  he  attempts  to  be  offensive  as  the  master  himself.  Given  the 
power,  he  would  have  beaten  the  noble  Emilius  at  his  own  game. 
But  Zola  is  Zola,  and  Mr.  Moore  is  Mr.  Moore ;  and  Mr.  Moore  is 
only  curious  and  disgusting.  It  i9  a  pity  to  have  to  be  thus  sternly 
just ;  for  Mr.  Moore  has  done  his  best,  and  though  his  earnestness 
of  purpose,  his  quest  of  the  mot  propre,  his  anxiety  to  he  nothing 
if  not  naturalistic  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  impossible  and  un¬ 
real),  have  victimized  him  terribly,  he  must  be  allowed  at  least 
that  much  of  credit  which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  are  rich  in 
good  intentions.  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  sort  of  life 
— the  tawdry,  trumpery,  sordid,  wretched  life  of  the  country 
“  mummer  ” — and  he  is  gushingly  eager  to  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  Still,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
he  is  often  unfortunate  in  his  expression,  tedious  in  his  methods, 
obscure  in  his  meanings,  and  dreadfully  futile  in  his  aims. 
His  hero — a  natural  kind  of  person,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  only 
successful  thing  in  his  book — is  a  robust  actor  of  burlesque 
and  comic  opera ;  but  even  he  i9  “  coarse,  fat,  sensual,  even  as 
is  a  mutton-chop.”  Ilis  heroine,  the  wife  of  a  small  shop¬ 
keeper  in  Ilanley,  allows  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the  hero,  elopes 
with  him,  takes  to  the  stage,  and  dies  in  four  years  or  so  of  jealousy 
and  drink.  Her  chance  from  the  beginning  is  the  poorest  imagin¬ 
able.  When  she  goes  to  a  theatre  it  is  only  to  see  a  certain 

*  A  Mummer's  Wife.  By  George  Moore.  London:  Vizetelly  &  Co. 
I  vol. 

1’hilistia.  By  Cecil  Power.  London :  Chatto  &  Wiadus.  3  vols. 
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“agitated  roll,”  which,  as  she  gazed,  “  progressed  in  one  direction,” 
and  to  feel  “  the  melting  chords  ”  of  the  love-duet  in  Madame 
Angot  “  as  molten  lead  poured  into  her  heart  ;  when  she  elopes 
she  has  to  do  so  in  company  with  a  young  man  ‘from  whose 
plain  face  the  falling  fruit  is  ever  invisibly  lifted  -  when 
she  appears  as  Serpolette  in  the  Cloches  de  Comemlle,  she  does  it 
hut  to  give  the  author  of  her  being  an  opportunity  ot  noting  that 
“  on  this  evening  more  than  any  other  she  “  trod  the  heaviest 
tread  on  the  head  of  her  anterior  life”;  when  she  takes  to  drink, 

“  the  warm  bumin°-  flavours  of  brandy  ravished  her  palate,  and 
“  the  soft  sweetnesses  of  the  gin  were  as  the  appealing  seductiveness 
of  a  youth’s  lips”;  and  when  she  goes  in  for  madness  and  death, 
it  is  only  that  her  creator  may  let  oft  a  bold  but  tangled  simile, 
and  compare  her  delirium  to  “  a  costume  ball,  where  chastity 
tinned  from  behind  a  mask  that  yice  was  looking  for,  while  vice 
hid  his  nakedness  in  some  of  the  robes  that  chastity  had  let  fall. 
What  is  to  be  expected  of  a  creature  thus  handicapped  ?  what  ot 
the  miserable  epic  of  her  adventures  ?  what  of  the  writer  who 
thinks  so  poorly  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  to  imagine  that  they  can 
and  will  be  interested  in  the  pitiful  drab  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  his  heroine,  and  the  grimy  and  unwholesome  experiences 
he  has  chosen  to  believe  the  essentials  of  art?  It  is,  we  know,  a 
foolish  thing  to  wash  one's  foul  linen  in  public.  IIow  much  more 
foolish  is  it  to  spread  out  and  sort  one’s  foul  linen  in  public,  not  to 
wash  it,  but  merely  to  demonstrate  how  foul  it  is  !  “  Demon-like, 

the  brandy-bottle  stood  on  the  chest  of  drawers  ”  ;  that  is  imagi¬ 
nation.  “The  skirts  swung  on  the  dress-improvers,  colour  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  room  was  left  to  the  flat  chests  and  tweed 
coats  ’;  that  is  observation.  “  These  were  moments  in  which  a 
little  childish  rage  boiled  like  a  kettle  within  her,  and  she  would 
clench  her  hands,  and  a  mad  instinct  of  scratching  burned  like 
lightning  through  the  muscles  of  her  arms  ” ;  this  is  psychology. 
And  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  poor  man  means  well !  _ 

Our  last  example,  Philistia,  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  is  a 
great  deal  cleaner  and  wholesomer  than  A  Mummer's  Wife.  As  it  is 
not  an  essay  in  Zolaism.  it  may  also  he  allowed  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  intelligent.  In  ideal  and  effect,  however,  Mr.  Power  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  false  as  Mr.  Moore.  Like  the  author  of  A  Mummers 
Wife,  the  author  of  Philistia  is  a  person  with  a  mission.  It  is 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Moore  to  go  groping  in  the  gutter,  and  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  seeing  life.  It  is  the  mission  ol 
Mr  Power  to  entertain  the  theory  that  all  cobblers  are  per  sc 
virtuous,  and  that'  to  be  a  duke  is  to  be  naturally  a  vicious  ass. 
His  hero,  Ernest  le  Breton,  is  a  gentleman  with  all  the  virtues. 
A  child  of  Philistia,  he  i3  a  passionate  revolutionary  ;  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Max  Schurz,  “  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  proletariate 
Socialists”;  an  economist  to  whom  Mill  and  hawcett  are  as 
humdrum  Tories  and  Fair  Traders.  The  son  ot  a  person  of  quality, 
he  is  independent  enough  to  refuse  the  young  woman  of  title  who 
throws  herself  at  his  head,  marry  a  grocer’s  daughter,  and  snap  - 
his  finders  at  society.  As  he  is  not  less  poor  than  virtuous  and 
hio-h-souled,  he  has  a  horrible  time  of  it.  He  objects  to  pigeon- 
shooting  so  religiously  that  he  throws  up  his  place  as  tutor  in  a 
noble  house  where  it  is  practised,  and  casts  himself  on  the  mercies 
of  a  cold  hard  world.  He  tries  teaching  in  school ;  but  he  cannot 
refrain  from  preaching  practical  communism  to  the  sons  of  1  kilistia, 
nor  from  making  himself  a  public  scandal  in  connexion  with  Max 
Schurz,  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  ;  and  a  second  time  he  has  to 
cast  himself  on  the  mercies  of  a  cold  hard  world.  Meanwhile  he 
has  developed  consumptive  tendencies;  and  when  he  comes  to  j 
London,  and  takes  lodgings  with  a  benevolent  but  A-less  denizen 
of  Holloway,  and  tries  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  noble  articles 
for  “  advanced”  periodicals,  he  appears  to  have  the  hand  of  death 
upon  him,  and  to  be  not  long  for  earth.  Unhappily  this  is  only 
an  illusion.  Ernest  suffers  much,  and  his  beau  tit  ul  and  high-toned 
partner  suffers  with  him.  But  their  heroism  is  throughout  magni¬ 
ficent;  and  in  the  end,  after  struggles  and  scruples  and  trials 
unspeakable,  they  emerge  into  the  sunshine ;  produce  a  book 
which  is  quoted  one  evening  in  both  Houses  ot  Parliament;  found 
a  revolutionary  print  which  is  also  a  tremendous  commercial 
success  ;  become  quite  rich  and  respectable  ;  and  find  the  cold  hard 
world  not  nenrlv  so  cold  and  hard  as  they  had  contrived  to  make  it 
at  starting.  This  they  do  by  the  aid  of  a  daughter  oi  Philistia,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Hilda,  the  damsel  of  quality  who  wooed  the  gifted 
Ernest  for  her  own,  and  to  whom  the  gifted  Ernest  preferred,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  grocer’s  daughter,  liut it  is  not  therefore  to  he 
supposed  that  the  author  has  relented  towards  the  men  and  women 
of  Askelon.  In  the  days  when  Lady  Hilda  wanted  Ernest  to  marry 
her  she  was  merely  an  impudent  hussy,  with  no  soul  to  speak  of,  and 
a  turn  for  making  speeches  several  pages  long.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  Power  has  allowed  himself  to  grow  fond  of  her,  and  has 
not  only  obliged  her  to  fall  in  love  with  the  son  of  a  cobbler, 
but  has  actually  permitted  this  superb  being  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  and,  that  she  may  be  worthy  of  his  choice,  has  fal¬ 
sified  her  character,  and  changed  her  style,  and  made  her  an 
altogether  different  person  from  the  forward,  brainless,  and 
typically  aristocratic  female  of  his  earlier  dream.  Thus  “  reno¬ 
vated,”  Lady  Hilda  is  privileged  to  go  down  to  posterity  in 
an  amiable  light ;  not,  it  is  to  Ik:  feared,  for  justices  sake  and 
truth’s,  but  merely  because  the  author  created  a  cobbler  s  son 
of  peculiar  merits,  and  had  not  time  to  make  him  happy  in  any 
other  way.  Her  friends  and  relations,  however,  suller  terribly  at 
Mr.  Power's  hands  ;  they  are  dolts,  “  pigs,”  brutes— in  one  word, 
Philistines— of  the  worst  species.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  on  the 
other  side  there  i3  nobody,  upwards  from  the  /i-less  person  m 
Holloway  to  the  imposing  Schurz,  who  is  not  inspired  by  the  loftiest 


sentiments,  and  capable  of  the  finest  actions.  They  are  all  revolu¬ 
tionary,  mathematical,  cultured,  .Esthetic,  witty,  humorous, 
charitable,  religious;  they  overflow  with  political  economy  and 
the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  they  dress  after  Titian,  believe  in 
Warmer,  indulge  in  etchings  after  Meissonnier,  and  are  generally 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  detail  that,  in  spite  of  their  author’s 
cleverness,  which  is  considerable,  of  his  culture,  which  is  un¬ 
deniable,  of  his  earnestness  and  sincerity,  which  are  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  they  are  mostly  tedious  and  apparently  unreal.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Power  has  some  talent  for  fiction ;  it  is  as 
evident  that  he  is  not  yet  able  to  make  the  most  ot  it.  As  his 
intentions  are  strictly  honourable,  and  his  experience  of  life  and 
action  is  peculiar,  he  has  but  to  think  a  little  less  loftily  of  things 
as  they  ought  to  be  and  a  little  more  naturally  and  justly  of  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  to  do  good  work. 


RECENT  VERSE.’ 

IT  was  once  plavfullv  suggested  by  Byron  that  because  good 
plays  were  scarce  'Moore  wrote  farce,  by  which  he  added 
nothing  to  the  British  drama  or  his  own  reputation.  For  a 
similar  reason,  perhaps,  many  minor  poets  publish  their  dramatic 
exercises,  which,  even  when  of  orthodox  five-act  form,  ate  diffi¬ 
dently  stvled  dramatic  poems  or  sketches,  as  if  in  deprecation  ot 
well-deserved  criticism.  To  entitle  a  play  anything  but  a  drama 
is  a  poor  evasion  of  responsibility,  as  it  is  a  confession  ot  weakness 
in  the  poet  to  plead,  as  Byron  did  quite  needlessly,  that  he  never 
designed  his  dramas  for  the  stage.  It  is  reasonable,  nevertheless, 
to  assume  of  a  work  that  has  scenes,  acts,  dialogue,  and  characters 
that  it  is  intended  for  a  drama  ;  if  examination  shows  it  is  not  a 
drama,  or  is  dramatic  only  in  form,  it  is  not  less  certainly  a  failure 
because  it  contains  passages  of  high  poetic  beauty.  M  orks  of  this 
kind  are  repeatedly  accepted  as  remarkable  dramas,  and  isolated 
passages,  and  even  lyrics,  are  quoted  to  prove  their  dramatic 

Mr.  Ilevwood's  PTerodias  seems  to  have  met  with  much  en¬ 
couragement  in  America,  where  it  appeared  under  another  title  ; 
but  nothing  could  justify  its  reception  _  except  an  unexampled 
dearth  of  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  written  in  a  stilted,  conventional 
stvle,  the  dialogue  is  composed  of  speeches  ot  tiresome  diffuseness, 
and  the  action  is  clogged  by  a  super-feminine  loquacity,  ihe 
character  of  Ilerodias  is  not  ill  conceived  ;  but  the  dramatic  eflect 
is  weakened  by  the  uniform  poetic  diction  employed  by  all  the 
characters,  of  which  one  example  will  suffice.  A  courtier  questions 
his  friend  of  John  the  Baptist— “  Hast  seen  this  aqueous  philo¬ 
sopher  ?  ”  Ilis  friend  replies,  “  Once  ” ;  yet,  instead  oi  improving 
the  dramatic  occasion  by  giving  his  impression  of  tae  prophet 
directly,  he  describes  a  sunset 

The  occidental  sun,  warm  from  his  course, 

Had  lain  him  languid  down,  and  round  his  bed 
Crimson  and  golden  curtains  closely  drawn, 

An  amber  mist  rose  from  his  smoking  coursers 
As  they  with  drooping  necks  and  heaving  flanks 
Drunk  up  the  cool  west  wind  and  slaked  their  thirst. 

Ten  more  verses,  equally  pretty  and  futile,  complete  the  descrip¬ 
tion  when  the  remarkable  figure  of  the  Baptist  is  sketched  in  a 
few’empty  phrases,  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  a  mote  in  the 
Qun 

In  like  manner  the  characters  in  The  Last  Davul  are  all  capable 
of  hi"h  poetic  flights,  so  that  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  King 
of  Judah,  the  Assyrian  general,  a  sentinel  who  enacts  the  chorus, 
and  the  rest.  The  verse  is  fairly  good,  and  the  writer  has  a 
command  of  imagery,  not,  however,  always  original.  Ihe  Last 
Dadd  is  too  slight  a  dramatic  scene  to  criticize ;  the  best  ot  the 
poems  arc  some  quatrains  entitled  “Songs  of  the  M  ayside, 
though  these  fluent  verses  occasionally  echo  the  thoughts  and 
inspiration  of  others. 

The  first  scene  of  The  Death  of  Otlio  reveals  the  dying  Otho 
tended  by  his  daughter,  the  fair  Emmeline.  To  them  enter, 
throu-h  the  window,  the  wicked  Count  Strudenkenn  and  his 
followers,  Ludwig  and  Gluck,  all  three  marked ;  Strudenheim 
is  so  impatient  to  possess  the  fair  Emmeline  that  lie  cannot  wait 
the  natural  end  of  Otho,  but  stabs  him.  _  Such  is  the  end  ot  Otho 
and  the  beginning  of  the  plav,  for  Mr.  Ginner  devotes  tour  acts  anti 
a  half  to  the  obsequies  of  Otho  and  the  remorse  and  last  speeches 
of  Strudenheim.  We  cannot  admire  dramatic  problems  ol  the 
kind  The  Death  of  Otho  affords,  or  discover  the  slight -  A  dramatic 
ability  in  five  acts  of  bombast.  If  it  wore  not  mr  llu-  ■‘-nnra-ar 
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blank-verse  poem  that  follows  The  Death  of  Otho,  we  should 
have  thought  the  latter  a  parody  of  certain  old  melodramas  or  of 
Werner’s  most  extravagant  work.  This  natural  doubt  is  set  at 
rest  by  “A  Tragedy  in  Two  Acts,”  a  poem  that  far  surpasses  the 
drama  in  disreputable  violence. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  artistic  value  of  Mr.  Towns¬ 
end  s  1  lantation  Lays,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  author's  in¬ 
genuous  confidence  in  their  merits,  or  of  the  provincial  tone  that 
renders  them  not  unrefreshing.  Yet  we  must  confess  our  con¬ 
viction  that  there  must  be  some  very  occult  humour  in  Mr. 
Townsend’s  verse  that  none  but  an  American  may  taste.  We  fail 
to  discern  any  striking  difference  between  the  ten-year-old  poet 
who  penned  the  “Negro  Valentine  ”  (p.  104)  and  the  maturer 
powers  that  produced  the  long  poem  “  Wild  with  all  Regret.”  If 
Mr.  Townsend  is  serious  in  asserting  these  poems  are  “  the  real 
life-work  of  twenty-nine  ambitious  years,”  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  a  new  poet  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Dennison’s  Songs  and  Lyrics  have  so  true  and  natural  a 
note  that  they  inspire  belief  in  his  singing  capacity,  though  his 
songs  lack  power  and  his  compass  is  slight.  His  perception  of 
nature  is  genuinely  poetic,  and  from  the  plaintive  sweetness  of  the 
majority  of  his  poems  he  rises  to  an  unaffected  fervour  in  “  A 
Vision  of  l’oesy,'’  a  composition  full  of  promise,  which  we  hope 
the  writer  may  do  more  than  fulfil. 

There  have  been  poets,  and  we  trust  there  are  some  still  among 
us,  whose  “  faith  is  large  in  time,”  who  wait  uncomplainingly,  or 
with  a  humorous  sense  of  their  own  full  hearts  and  the  empty 
benches  they  address.  Mr.  Barlow  is  not  of  this  mournful 
fraternity ;  he  makes  his  moan,  and  a  fiery  plaint  it  is  : — 

O  England,  England,  England,  if  we  try 
Our  strange  high  vision  unto  thee  to  show, 

’Tis  ever  the  same  answer — ever  “  No  !  ” 

So  one  by  one  the  baffled  poets  die. 

Baffled  poets  undoubtedly  die,  but  not  of  disappointment ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  know  how  easily  they  renew  themselves,  and  go  on 
publishing  unrelentingly.  Mr.  Barlow  sings  with  all  his  old  vigour, 
whether  he  addresses  his  “  sweet-lipped  brother  poet,”  Alfred  do 
Musset,  or  sings  of  “  Woman  diviner  than  loveless  shapeless 
women  of  our  day,”  or  chants  the  praise  of  the  “  red  right  hand  ” 
of  the  Nihilist.  lie  gallantly  engages  in  a  joust  for  poetry  against 
science,  and  tilts  with  Professor  Tyndall :  — 

It  was  far  better — yes  ! — to  meet  a  woodland  fairy 
Than  to  sail  forth  throughout  the  blue  void  regions  airv 
With  Tyndall  by  your  side ! 

I’d  choose— yes,  I  would  choose  !— had  I  the  choice,  to  follow 
Along  the  gold-flowered  mead  the  footsteps  of  Apollo 
Rather  than  Troctor’s— though  his  path  be  wide  ! 

Ihese  are  Mr.  Barlows  more  spritely  moods,  which  are  more 
tolerable  than  his  sublime  moments.  ’  The  foolish  blasphemies  of 
a  poem  called  “God’s  Judgment  Day”  are  transcended  by  such 
wretched  ingenuity  as  this,  from  “  A  llymu  of  Immortality'” 

God  !  is  thine  heaven  devoid  of  starlight  that  thou  stealest 
Each  morning  all  the  stars, — of  light,  since  thou  coneealest 
After  earth’s  every  sunset  earth’s  own  sun  ? 

It  is  clear  these  baffled  poets  are  terrible  fellows,  and  sad  to  think 
they  share  the  common  lot — -and  die. 

Since  Wordsworth  first  attempted  to  reproduce  the  extreme 
lyrical  simplicity  of  our  old  ballads,  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and 
modern  ballads  have  become  more  complex  in  form,  less  direct  and 
homely,  more  deliberately  ornate  in  style.  Mr.  Britton  is  evidently 
an  admirer  of  Rossetti’s  later  ballads.  lie  has  given  new  form 
and  vigorous  expression  to  several  suggestive  legends;  of  these, 
“  Sunnefa”  and  “Don  Roldan’s  May”  are  most  successful  ;  the’ 
former  is  excellent  in  swing  and  lyrical  movement  and  the  narration 
is  skilful.  “  Rother  the  King  ”  is  overweighted  with  a  number 
of  archaic  touches  in  the  manner  of  Rossetti,  with  nothing  of 
that  poet’s  fine  sense  of  selection. 

Selections  of  poetry  can  never  meet  with  unanimous  approval 
even  from  those  best  qualified  to  judge ;  we  know  of  only  one— Mr! 
Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury — that  approached  this  happy  result! 
English  Sacred  Lyrics  is  very  far  from  realizing  a  truly  representa¬ 
tive  collection,  not  because  the  editor's  definition  of  a  sacred  lyric 
is  narrow  and  inflexible,  but  rather  that  he  is  too  eclectic  in  his 
taste.  He  has  admitted  poems,  whether  rich  or  rare  need  not  be 
here  discussed,  whose  presence  among  the  lyrics  of  Herbert  and 
A  aughan,  Cowper  and  Charles  Wesley,  must  needs  cause  wonder¬ 
ment.  Such  are  Emily  Bronte’s  “The  Old  Stoic ’’and  George 
Eliot's  “  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible.”  It  is  easy  to  suggest 
absent  names  and  poems  that  many  will  search  for  and'not 
find  in  this  volume,  and  to  point  out  how  ill  represented  are 
Drummond,  Crashaw,  Herbert,  and  Cowper;  the  defect  of  the 
volume  is  more  forcibly  indicated  by  the  editor’s  random  and  loose 
acceptation  of  poems  neither  sacred  nor  devotional  than  by  ex¬ 
pressing  our  personal  requirements. 

The  author  of  Clouds  and  Sunshine  is  a  fairly  fluent  versifier  of 
themes  he  is  incapable  of  dignifying  in  the  slightest  degree. 
IBs  poems  are  subdued  in  tone,  exemplary  in  the  mild  religious 
spirit  that  pervades  them ;  they  do  not  affect  more  than  to  re¬ 
iterate  pious  commonplaces,  untouched  with  the  least  individual 
fervour  of  devotional  feeling  that  may  endow  truisms  with  fresh 
interest. 

Mrs.  McCaleb’s  Poems  possess  just  the  kind  of  interest  that  a 
collection  of  modern  family  portraits  has  in  a  stranger’s  eyes. 


They  undoubtedly  may  animate  the  author’s  own  circle  with 
warm  and  partial  emotions,  but  we  cannot  say  what  part  or  lot 
the  public  have  in  them;  they  celebrate  many  domestic  events, 
they  chronicle  marriages  and  deaths,  baptisms  and  births,  very 
sweetly  and  prettily,  with  a  tenderness  highly  creditable  to  the 
poet  s  heart,  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  American 
poetry. 

The  lather  of  English  Toetry  is  very  slightly  associated  with 
Mrs.  Davenport  Adams’s  Flower  and  Leaf,  a  collection  of  poetic 
passages  illustrating  the  beauties  of  foliage  and  flower.  It  is  a 
cruel  reflection  on  the  poet  who  more  than  any  other  has  glorified 
the  flower  that  he  is  here  represented  by  one  poor  extract,  and  that 
modernized.  We  notice  that  Burns  and  Wordsworth  and  Lord 
Tennyson,  together  with  a  number  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  are 
selected  to  honour  the  daisy,  and  Chaucer  is  forgotten.  This  is 
the  sad  ungrateful  way  of  compilers. 


POPULAR  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.* 

"jV/TB.  LAWRENCE  has  a  better  excuse  than  most  University 
i-TX  lecturers  can  boast  for  treating  the  world  in  general  to  a 
rechauffe  of  the  papers  which  they  have  read  to  undergraduates. 
He  deals  less  with  the  commonplaces  of  the  subject  he  expounds, 
and  more  with  those  controversial  questions  about  which  practical 
men  have  now  to  occupy  themselves,  and  will  apparently  have  to 
occupy  themselves  for  some  time  to  come.  Thus  the  Suez  Canal 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  his  essays — which,  however,  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Law  Magazine — and  the  Panama  scheme  comes 
in  for  another  long  chapter  divided  into  three  parts.  A  third 
essay  discusses  the  proposal  to  recognize  definitely  the  “  primacy  ” 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  so  to  modify  the  antique  theory  which 
teaches  us  that  all  independent  States  are  completely  equal. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  we  can  still  bear  to  hear  a  good  deal 
more  than  has  yet  been  said  by  any  one  whose  opinion  is  worth 
hearing.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  the  merit  of  telling  us  what  he 
thinks  about  them  in  a  straightforward  unambiguous  style,  and 
backing  up  his  view  by  arguments  which  may  not,  indeed,  be 
deemed  convincing,  but  must  at  least  be  considered  before  any 
practical  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  matters  in 
dispute.  There  is  an  essay  upon  “  the  evolution  of  peace,” 
which  may  perhaps  be  left  to  the  appreciation  of  such  worthy 
theorists  as  believe  in  that  beatific  vision,  and  think  with  Mr. 
Lawience  that  “  in  time,  by  the  operation  of  forces  which  are 
already  in  existence,  wrar  will  be  entirely  abolished.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  fair  to  the  Cambridge  lecturer  to  say  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  any  very  near  advent  of  the  golden  age  he  predicts. 
Wars  originating  in  what  he  calls  “  business  disputes,”  such  as 
questions  of  tariff  and  fishery  claims,  will,  he  assures  us,  soon 
cease  ;  but  “  wars  of  passion  and  wars  of  self-interest  ” — that  is  to 
say,  in  which  the  honour  or  existence  of  a  State  is  closely  involved 
“  rrill  remain,”  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the 
reasoning  upon  which  Mr.  Lawrence  founds  his  rather  too  sanguine 
conclusions  none  of  that  feeble  claptrap  and  arbitrary  assumption 
of  blameless  motives  for  human  action  which  form  so  general  a 
characteristic  of  the  school  which  preaches  universal  peace. 

Mr.  Lawrence  begins  his  series  of  lectures  with  the  orthodox 
and  almost  inevitable  disquisition  involved  in  the  question,  “  Is 
there  a  true  international  law  P  ”  But,  instead  of  tiring  off  his 
opinions  on  this  interminable  question  into  the  air,  like  fireworks, 
for  the  general  delectation  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  he  most 
obligingly  provides  himself  with  a  definite  target  at  which  to  aim 
his  guns.  And  this  target  is  found  in  the  very  substantial  figure 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  Now  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  qiii te 
generally  known  or  remembered  that  when  that  learned  writer 
published  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Laiv  he  made  a  rather 
sharp  attack  upon  the  sister  department  of  jurisprudence,  of  which 
Lord  Stowell  was  so  great  an  admirer.  After  speaking  in  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  tone  of  the  pretensions  of  international 
law  to  rank  as  the  equal  of  other  legal  systems,  he  propounded 
this  awkward-looking  dilemma,  “  When  rules  are  really  inter¬ 
national,  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  laws  at  all ;  and,  when 
they  are  actual  laws,  they  are  not  international.”  In  other 
words,  if  a  rule  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  free 
States,  then  it  cannot  be  enforced,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  law ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  law  is  capable 
ol  being  enforced,  it  must  be  the  law  of  one  particular  State, 
and  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  extend  to  other  nations.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  weavers  beam  with  which  the  giant  is  armed  against 
■whom  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  out  to  do  battle.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  do  justice  to  all  the  devices  by  which  the  younger  writer 
seeks  to  overthrow  his  adversary’s  position  ;  and  we  shall  be  the 
more  readily  excused  from  attempting  to  do  so  as  the  point  of 
contention  is  really  one  of  merely  verbal  importance.  It  matters 
little  in  effect  whether  the  code  of  rules  recognized  amongst  free 
States  is  properly  called  a  law  or  not,  provided  only  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  exercises  a  real  influence  in  restraining  lawlessness  of 
conduct  between  them.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  rely,  in  support  of  his  contention,  upon 
the  cut-and-dried  argument  usually  employed  by  the  disciples 
of  Grotius.  At  any  rate  he  does  not  confine  his  plea  to  the 
well-worn  allegation  that  States  in  their  collective  character 


*  Essays  on  some  Disputed  Questions  in  International  Law.  Bv  T.  J. 
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do  constitute  a  supreme  authority  by  which  infractions  of  a 
public  law  may  be  punished.  lie  ventures,  while  attacking 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  to  break  a  shaft  also  with  Austen,  and  to 
challenge  boldly  the  doctrine  that  laws,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  have  a  constituted  authority  to  enforce  them.  The 
stage  of  human  development  at  which  such  a  doctrine  could  hold 
good  is,  as  our  author  holds,  gone  by ;  and  the  doctrine  itself 
will,  he  tells  us,  soon  be  obsolete.  “  Physical  force  plays  a  less 
important  part  every  day  ;  and  the  laws,  being  self-imposed,  are 
obeyed  because  they  emanate  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
community.”  We  are  now  to  “  substitute  the  idea  of  order  for 
that  of  force,”  and  to  “  regard  as  laws  all  precepts  which  do 
actually  regulate  human  conduct,  no  matter  from  what  authority 
they  proceed  or  with  what  sanction  they  are  supplied.”  Let  us  do 
so,  by  all  means,  if  fashion  and  the  lexicographers  will  have  it  so ; 
but  we  must  really  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  believe  that  a 
law  which  has  a  distinct  penalty  attached  to  the  breach  of  it  will 
always  be  a  different  thing  from  one  which  has  not. 

The  essay  on  the  Panama  Canal,  in  which  the  history  of  our 
contention  with  the  United  States  is  carefully  traced  down  to  the 
present  time,  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  popular  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  intricate  and  difficult  business.  Mr.  Lawrence  dis¬ 
misses  the  arguments  of  the  American  statesmen  as  not  only 
ill  founded  but  absurd,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of 
American  diplomacy.  He  exposes  in  a  few  well-worded  sentences 
the  misconception  which  runs  through  all  the  State  papers  signed 
by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  “neutralization”;  and  concludes  by  proposing  the  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  a  new  arrangement 
whereby  the  neutralization,  properly  so  called,  of  the  new  Canal 
might  be  effected  without  doing  violence  to  the  susceptibilities 
either  of  Europe,  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  States.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  essays  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
which  should  have  been  the  best,  as  it  is  a  revised  reprint  of 
the  paper  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Law  Magazine.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  essayist  has  profited  much 
by  the  criticisms  which  that  production  naturally  provoked,  for 
the  same  blemishes  which  it  originally  contained  are  now  re¬ 
produced  without  comment.  Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  yet  perceive 
that  the  interference  of  England  in  the  Suez  Canal  in  1882  was 
an  act  wholly  different  from  any  military  interference  with  it 
which  Russia  might  have  been  inclined  to  attempt  in  1877  ;  nor 
has  he  discovered  that  the  proceedings  whereby  in  the  one  case 
we  insisted  upon  its  neutrality,  and  in  the  other  case  violated  that 
neutrality,  are  capable  of  being  defended  without  admitting  any 
charge  of  “inconsistency.”  There  is,  moreover,  some  absurdity 
in  speaking,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  does,  of  the  action  of  the  ship¬ 
owners,  whereby  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  was  “  stifled  in  its  birth,” 
as  “  an  undignified  attempt  which  has  failed  entirely.”  But  the 
greatest  mistake  made  by  the  essayist  will  by  practical  people  be 
thought  to  consist  in  his  proposal  for  neutralizing  the  Canal  and 
its  banks.  After  successfully  demolishing  Lord  Granville’s  pro¬ 
posals  in  that  behalf,  he  goes  on  to  suggest  the  creation  of  a  strip 
of  neutral  territory,  which  is  to  be  cut  off' from  Egypt  and  erected 
into  an  artificial  State,  having  a  neutrality  guaranteed,  like  that 
of  Belgium,  by  the  Powers.  One  objection  to  this  scheme  is  re¬ 
cognized,  even  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  as  rather  formidable — that  is  to 
say,  the  circumstance  that  the  new  State  would  have  no  supply  of 
fresh  water.  “  But,”  as  he  remarks,  “  if  there  was  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  water,  it  could  be  supplied  by  condensation.”  A 
sovereign  State  subsisting  upon  condensed  water  would  perhaps 
be  a  creation  worthy  of  this  inventive  age.  But  a  virgin  com¬ 
munity,  nurtured  upon  such  supplies,  would  perhaps  be  hardly 
robust  enough,  even  if  other  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  brave 
the  perils  encompassing  her  innocent  existence  in  a  situation  so 
very  exposed. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

EROES  are  notoriously  scarce,  and  the  author  of  Mr.  Isaacs 
and  I)r.  Claudius  has  for  once  been  unsuccessful  in  his  search 
for  one.  A  man  who  tries  to  be  great  “  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  thinks  is  great”  may  be  a  fine  fellow  enough,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  will  be  a  good  hero  for  a  novel;  and  John 
Harrington,  the  American  politician,  is  a  perfect  instance  in 
point.  In  order,  apparently,  to  make  the  task  of  interesting  the 
reader  as  difficult  as  possible,  Mr.  Crawford  has  chosen  for  his 
principal  character  a  gentleman  who,  according  even  to  his  own 
estimate  of  himself,  is  “  heavy  by  nature,”  and  this  heaviness  is 
unredeemed  by  any  of  those  human  or  humorous  qualities  which 
alone  can  make  such  studies  endurable  in  fiction.  But,  in  truth, 
Mr.  Crawford  has  on  this  occasion  attempted  to  draw  a  number 
of  persons  whose  characters  are  either  ordinary  or  colourless, 
mere  shells  most  of  them,  whose  commonplace  experiences  need 
all  his  skill  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Fortunately  the 
book  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is  yet  too  long ;  and  the  reader  who 
masters  every  word  of  the  last  chapter  must  be  a  very  patient 
or  a  very  dull  individual.  The  story  begins  well.  A  somewhat 
fast  and  flippant  young  English  girl,  finding  life  in  the  house 
of  her  aunt  at  Boston  rather  tame  after  the  “  lots  of  society  ” 

*  An  American  Politician,  lfy  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols.  London: 

Chapman  &  llall.  1884. 

Jack's  Courtship.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  3  vols.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1884. 

Some  Account  of  Amgnt  Brough.  By  E.  Vincent  Brown.  2  vols. 
London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1884- 


to  which  she  is  accustomed  in  England,  sends  a  hint  to  her 
fiance  in  England  that  she  would  like  him  to  come  over.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Before  his  arrival  she  discovers  that  she  can  never 
marry  him,  and  this  is  the  first  intelligence  with  which  she 
welcomes  her  too-faithful  lover.  Of  this  situation  not  much  is 
made.  He  grumbles  and  growls  and  flies  into  a  passion,  but  soon 
consoles  himself  with  a  Boston  beauty;  while  she  gradually  falls 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  American  politician.  Why  she- 
does  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see ;  but  the  sources  of  the  loves  of 
Josephine  Thorn  and  John  Harrington  are  equally  inscrutable. 
There  is  certainly  on  one  side  an  admiration  for  the  abstract  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man,  on  the  other  a  sense  of  being  appreciated  by  a 
woman  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  any  special  affinity 
between  the  two,  and  the  reader,  while  not  doubting  the  intensity 
of  their  passion,  is  left  with  very  great  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  union.  To  be  doomed  for  life  to  listen  to  verbose 
harangues  upon  the  evils  of  party  spirit  and  political  corruption  in 
America,  to  have  every  playful  sally  met  with  a  solid  reflection,  and 
every  flower  of  wit  and  fancy  nipped  in  thebud  by  the  frosty  breath  of 
moral  platitude — such  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  and  unenviable 
future  of  the  once  light-hearted,  dancing,  skating,  and  fox-hunting^ 
Josephine  Thorn.  What  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  union 
upon  Josephine  we  can  only  fear,  but  we  are  enabled  in  some 
measure  to  judge  of  its  effect  upon  John  Harrington,  for  the  last 
chapter  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  speech  made  in  the  Senate  by  that 
noble  man  after  twelve  months  of  married  life.  It  has  perhaps 
made  him  more  noble,  but  he  was  far  too  noble  before,  and  it  has 
certainly  made  him  more  of  a  prig,  more  dull,  more  commonplace 
than  ever.  His  lecture  in  Vol.  I.  is  bad  enough,  full  of  trite 
morality  and  clumsy  images,  but  this  is  worse.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  best  men  in  America  avoid  political  life,  if  one  of  the 
possible  results  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Senate  is  to  have  to  listen 
to  such  terrible  utterances  as  this. 

Unfortunately  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  author,  the  interest  of 
the  characters  is  almost  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  virtue.  The 
most  real  and  most  cleverly  drawn  of  all  (and  we  see  too  little  of 
them)  are  the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  Mr.  Vancouver,  whose  attempts 
to  destroy  Harrington’s  political  and  matrimonial  prospects  are,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  attended  with  the  success  they  deserve,  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Wyndham,  a  lady  whom  we  like,  because  she  has  a  little  spice  of 
worldliness,  and  should  like  yet  better  if  she  had  a  little  more.  As 
to  the  pair  of  turtle-doves,  Josephine’s  rejected  swain,  Ronald 
Surbiton  and  Sybil  Brandon,  they  are  both  utterly  devoid  of  any 
character  at  all,  and  we  acknowledge  to  a  certain  admiration  at  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Crawford  makes  such  puppets 
move  and  talk  without  exhausting  their  store  of  empty  conversation 
or  unduly  fatiguing  the  reader.  Ronald  is  a  brainless  Adonis,  Sybil 
a  creature  “  all  hair  and  eyes,”  with  a  pallid  complexion,  like  the- 
photograph  of  a  popular  actress.  That  is  all  that  can  be  said 
definitely  about  either  of  them,  and  yet  we  lsarn  to  like  them  and 
to  know  them  slightly.  All  things  are  relative  even  in  novels,  and 
perhaps  their  distinctness  and  interest  are  mainly  due  to  their 
contrast  with  that  most  bloodless  of  bores — the  American 
politician  himself. 

Jack's  Courtship  is  an  appropriate  name  for  a  story  where  the 
wooing  begins  in  Chapter  III.  and  goes  on  uninterruptedly  till  the 
end  of  the  third  volume,  when  “  papa's  consent  ”  is  at  last  obtained.. 
No  time  is  wasted  over  preliminaries.  Jack  falls  in  love  .at  first 
sight  with  “  the  sweetest  little  creature,”  who,  amongst  her  other 
charms,  possesses  “  a  really  beautiful  shape,  with  a  perfectly- 
proportioned  waist,  not  one  of  those  hiatuses  in  the  meaning  of  a 
female  body  which  bequeaths  all  the  sense  that  ought  to  lie  amid¬ 
ships  to  the  hips.”  Nor  is  Florence  Ilawke  less  sensitive  to  the 
attractions  of  Jack  than  he  to  hers.  At  their  very  first  interview 
she  “  rounds  her  lovely  eyes  ”  when  he  talks  of  the  sea,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  at  a  dinner  given  by  her  father,  she  evinces  a 
lively  interest  in  his  talk,  comparatively  neglects  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  gives  occasional  sidepeeps  at  him.  No  wonder 
that  her  lover  is  encouraged,  especially  as  he  is  able  to  add  with 
truth,  that  “  all  this  and  a  good  deal  more,  much  too  nice  and  subtle 
for  the  pen  to  determine,  composed  Miss  Hawke’s  bearing,  manners, 
behaviour,  speech  to  me  that  evening  at  her  papa’s  dinner-table.” 
Unfortunately,  the  pace  is  too  good  to  last;  Mr.  Hawke  wants 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and  has  no 
patience  with  the  fine  freedom  of  Jack’s  behaviour  on  shore.  Ho 
forbids  Mr.  Seymour  to  enter  the  house,  and  the  daughter  is  sent 
with  her  aunt  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Australia  in  which  the 
said  baronet’s  son  is  also  provided  with  a  passage.  But  Jack 
I  is  not  to  be  done,  he  (under  a  feigned  name)  also  takes  a  passage 
in  the  same  ship,  the  hated  rival  is  landed  seasick  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Jack  and  Florence  have  the  stage  to  themselves. 
Then,  indeed,  the  lovers  have  a  good  time.  No  more  “  side- 
peeps”  now,  the  hand  i3  pressed  and  pressed  again,  the  arm  passes 
unchecked  around  the  “  perfectly  proportioned  ”  waist.  At  length 
(for  Florence  is  far  more  coy  than  would  be  supposed)  she  admits 
her  love.  After  thnt  kisses  at  all  times  and  seasons  cheer  the- 
lonely  voyage.  Then  danger  comes,  and  with  it  further  need  for 
the  stalwart  arm,  till  at  last,  through  the  long  night  when  tho  ship 
is  sinking,  and  the  passengers  wait  for  the  signal  to  take  to  the 
boat,  she  falls  to  sleep  upon  his  breast.  Nor  is  Jack  much  less 
successful  with  the  aunt.  Not  having  met  him  before,  and 
induced  by  his  alias  of  Egerton  to  believe  that  she  is  safe  in  en¬ 
couraging  his  attention  to  her  niece,  she,  too,  learns  his  true 
worth,  aud  on  the  awful  occasion  just  mentioned  uses  him  also  as 
a  support  in  slumber.  How  they  owe  their  lives  to  Jack’s 
courage  nnd  seamanship,  how  they  reach  St.  Raul’s  Island  in  an 
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open  boat,  are  taken  off  by  a  brig,  transferred  to  a  steamer,  reach 
home,  obtain  “papa’s  consent,”  and  the  rest  of  it,  we  must  leave 
any  reader  to  discover  who  has  an  appetite  for  a  long  and  not  very 
refined  book.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Clark  Russell  to  add  that  his 
descriptions  of  sea  and  storm,  and  the  incidents  of  the  shipwreck, 
are  often  powerful  and  vivid. 

There  is  a  quiet  Quakerlike  refinement  and  charm  about  the 
story  of  Amy ot  Brough,  and  though  it  is  full  of  faults,  the  book  is 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  promise.  To  begin  with  the  faults. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  picture  of  life  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  written  throughout  in  a  peculiar  sententious  style  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  redolent  of  that  century  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  language  is  a 
peculiar  medley  of  the  author’s  own,  the  tone  of  which  is  Puritan, 
with  a  phraseology  neither  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nor 
nineteenth  century.  Phrases  like  “  truly  too  delightful  ”  and  “  such 
is  life  ”  do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Fielding  and  Sterne  any  more 
than  “right  glad  ”  and  “  I  marvel  not,"  while  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  "any body  at  any  time  ever  indulged  in  such  diction  as 
“My  dear  mother,  I  truly  thought  you  desired  her  company,  else 
would  I  have  found  you  other  society ;  but  1  am  a  most  luckless 
fellow,  and  ever  fail  when  most  I  desire  to  please.  Then  it  is  a 
quasi-historical  novel,  and  one  historical  personage— Colonel 
Wolfe— is  introduced.  Amyot  Brough  goes  to  school  with  him,  and 
followed  his  fortunes  to  Flanders  and  Quebec ;  but  anybody  else 
would  have  done  as  well  as  James  Wolfe,  as  far  as  his  influence  on 
Amyot’s  character  is  concerned,  and  the  battles  are  outside  the 
story.  Then,  with  all  the  author’s  care,  the  hero  fails  to  interest 
the  reader.  He  never  justifies  what  is  said  of  him.  Despite  the 
character  of  awkwardness  and  bad  temper  which  is  given  to  him 
freely  as  a  boy,  he  always  comports  himself  well  enough,  except  on 
one  occasion,  and  then  the  reader  is  disinclined  to  believe  the 
evidence.  Fcom  the  time  when  young  Amyot  leaves  his  farm  in 
Cumberland  he  ceases  to  be  real.  Indeed,  the  opening  chapters, 
where  the  dramatis  persona  are  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  two  old 
Cumberland  servants,  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  awake 
expectations  which  are  never  wholly  realized.  Of  a  plot,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  a  plot,  the  book  is  destitute,  and  most  of  the  incidents 
are  quite  useless  to  the  story ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  pick  any  more 
holes  in  a  tale  which  is  apparently  a  maiden  effort,  and  contains 
much  that  is  pleasant  and  good.  We  do  not  quite  believe,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  self-constraint,  and  self-dependence  of  the  two  little 
orphans  who  are  left  alone  in  the  Cumberland  farm,  nor  yet 
in  the  extraordinary  sense  and  sensibility  of  Tory,  their  dog  ; 
but  they  form  a  very  quaint  and  winning  picture  drawn  by  a 
refined  and  skilful  hand.  Pretty,  also,  is  another  child,  little 
Primrose,  the  foundling,  to  whom  Amyot  and  Tory  transfer  their 
affections  after  his  sister  Joan  has  gone  to  her  grandmother  in 
London.  But  as  with  Amyot  so  with  Joan  and  Primrose,  we 
wish  they  had  never  grown  up.  They  say  nothing  and  do  nothing 
worth  recording  after  they  have  left  the  homes  of  their  childhood. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  nothing  to  supply  the 
loss  of  their  pretty  fancies  and  premature  wisdom ;  their  place  in 
the  reader’s  affection  is  filled  by  Joan's  grandmother,  a  dear  and 
wise  old  lady,  whose  house  is  a  refuge  for  cats  with  three  legs, 
birds  with  one  eye,  and  other  creatures,  human  and  brute,  who  are 
in  some  way  cursed  by  fate.  It  is  she  who  acts  the  part  of  fairy 
godmother,  softening  tempers,  pacifying  quarrels,  making  matches, 
and  generally  blessing  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  what  she  does  as  in  what  she  says  that 
her  charm  lies.  The  general  sententiousness  which  dominates 
the  book  prettily  becomes  this  old  lady :  and  she  is  witty  as  well 
as  kind,  and  shrewd  as  well  as  gentle.  Indeed,  the  possibility 
that  the  author  of  Amyot  Brough  may  one  day  write  a  really 
good  novel  is  seen  mainly  by  the  manner  this  character  is  drawn. 
There  are,  however,  other  indications  that  such  an  event  may 
happen.  Lance  Kirkbride,  a  wild  and  passionate  youth,  is  a  vigorous 
study,  and  his  death  shows  a  power  otherwise  lacking  in  the 
book  ;  while  Jack  Pownall,  though  he  talks  a  not  very  probable 
French-English  jargon,  has  both  spirit  and  individuality. 


DEACON’S  COMPOSITION.* 

HANDBOOKS  of  composition  and  style  are  presumably  found 
useful  by  some  one,  or  they  would  not  exist.  No  sensible 
man  who  has  lived  among  good  speakers  and  studied  good  writers 
would  think  of  putting  his  trust  in  any  book  of  rules  whatever, 
not  though  it  were  vouched  by  an  acknowledged  master  of  the 
language.  But  there  are  persons  having  occasion  to  write  for  pub¬ 
lication,  or  ambitious  of  bread  or  fame  to  be  got  by  writing,  who 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  a  natural  atmosphere  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish.  And  for  them  such  helps  as  are  offered  by  Deacon's  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Style  may  be  desirable.  Apparently  the  publishers 
expect  a  large  demand,  for  the  title-page  bears  on  face  the  words 
“  First  edition,”  suggestive  of  days  when  a  remote  posterity  will 
he  greedily  buying  the  (w-fi)th  edition,  and  this  present  editio 
privaps  will  be  a  priceless  treasure  of  book-hunters.  There  is 
internal  evidence,  however,  that  much  of  the  matter  is  not  new. 
Many  pages  appear  to  be  reprinted  with  little  or  no  change  from 
some  similar  publication  of  the  first  years  of  the  present  century, 
if  not  earlier.  It  is  surely  not  the  living  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackman 

*  Deacon’s  Composition  and  Style.  A  Handbook  for  Literary  Students. 
With  a  Complete  Guide  to  all  matters  connected  with  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing.  Edited  by  It.  D.  Blackman.  1’  irst  edition.  London  :  Deacon  & 

Co. 


who  culls  examples  from  Stuart's  “  View  of  Society,”  and 
endeavours  to  select  an  apposite  passage  from  Adam  Smith  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Neat  Style. 

For  the  rest,  the  besetting  error  of  this  (as  of  all  other  hand¬ 
books  of  the  same  kind  we  have  ever  seen)  is  over-formalism.  A 
grammatically  irregular  usage  is  cited  from  half-a-dozen  well- 
known  authors,  and  we  are  told  that  every  one  of  them  was 
ignorant  of  his  own  language.  As  thus  : — 

Grammatical  errors  are  so  plentifully  scattered  over  the  pages  of  our 
eminent  writers,  that  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  select  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples. 

Grammatical,  Errors  in  the  Use  of  Pronouns. 

We  contributed  a  third  more  than  the  Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  the 
same  proportion  more  than  us. — Swift’s  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke,  and  the  Popish  faction  were 
at  liberty  to  form  new  schemes. — Bolingbroke’s  Dissertation  on  Parties. 

Phn laris,'  who  was  so  much  older  than  her. — Bentley's  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris. 

The  drift  of  all  his  sermons  was,  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  reception  of  a 
prophet,  mightier  than  him ,  and  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear. — 
Atterbury’s  Sermons. 

If  the  king  gives  us  leave,  you  or  I  may  as  lawfully  preach,  as  them  that 
do. — Hobbes's  History  of  Civil  l Cars. 

What  should  we  gain  by  it,  but  that  we  should  speedily  become  as  poor  as 
them. — Alison’s  Essay  on  Macaulay. 

Sir  Thomas  More  in  general  so  writes  it,  although  not  many  others  so 
late  as  him. —  Trench’s  English  Past  and  Present. 

In  all  these  examples,  the- nominative  cases  of  the  pronouns  ought  to  have 
been  used.  This  will  move  plainly  appear  from  the  following  resolution  of 
the  first  illustration  :  “  We  contributed  a  third  more  than  the  Dutch,  who 
were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  more  than  we  were  obliged  to.” 

The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Gepkte,  the  Burgundians,  the  Alemanni, 
wasted  each  other’s  strength,  and  whosoever  vanquished,  they  vanquished 
the  enemies  of  Home. —  Gibbon’s  Hist,  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

Caesar  having  in  this  manner  made  an  example  which  he  supposed  was  to 
overawe  all  the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  with  his  army. — 
Ferguson’s  Hist,  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Who  is  the  poet  but  lately  arrived  in  Elysium,  whom  I  saw  Spenser  lead 
in,  and  present  him  to  Virgil  ? — Lyttelton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

Here  the  pronouns  they,  he,  and  him  are  redundant.  In  the  last  example, 
the  accusative  whom  is  understood  before  the  verb  present :  “  whom  I  saw 
Spenser  lead  in,  and  whom  I  saw  Spenser  present  to  Virgil.” 

The  first  set  of  extracts  conclusively  shows,  not  that  Hobbes  or 
Swift  was,  or  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is,  an  ungrammatical 
writer,  but  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  (say  1650-1850)  it  was 
usual  to  treat  than  and  as  (anomalously,  no  doubt)  as  prepositions. 
We  do  not  think  a  good  writer  would  do  so  now.  But  that  does 
not  entitle  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackman  to  teach  Hobbes  and  Swift  their 
own  language.  So  as  to  the  “  redundant  pronoun  ” ;  the  examples 
do  not  illustrate  an  error,  but  establish  an  idiom  which  we  believe 
to  be  still  quite  admissible.  Yet  more  absurd  are  tbe  alleged 
“  grammatical  errors  in  tbe  use  of  verbs  ”  committed  by  the  best 
writers  of  English  prose.  “  Sully  bought  of  Monsieur  de  la  Roche 
Guyon  one  of  the  finest  Spanish  horses  that  ever  was  seen.”  This 
is  quoted  from  Southey  as  a  warning  against  false  concords.  We 
cannot  understand  how  any  natural-horn  speaker  and  writer  of 
English  can  find  anything  amiss.  The  plural  would  be,  if  not 
wrong,  unidiomatic  and  pedantic.  In  a  sentence  quoted  from 
Macaulay,  “The  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state  if  less 
than  a  million  of  tons  are  produced  in  a  year,"  there  is  not  even  any 
show  of  irregularity.  The  full  construction  would  he,  “Iflesstansthan 
a  million  of  tons  are  produced.”  At  any  rate,  no  Englishman  who 
was  not  editing  a  handbook  of  composition  would  write  the  sen¬ 
tence  otherwise.  And  so  on  for  some  pages  more.  Examples  of 
“  grammatical  errors  ”  of  this  fashion  may  be  given  in  any  desired 
quantity  from  tbe  Bible  and  Skakspeare,  and  some  are  actually 
given  by  our  judicious  handbook.  Again  we  may  be  wrong  ;  but 
we  think  tbe  framers  of  tbe  Authorized  Version  were  at  least 
as  good  English  scholars  as  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackman. 

This  kind  of  misplaced  grammatical  exactness  may  seem  in¬ 
significant  ;  but  it  is  worth  protesting  against.  Language  is  in 
constant  danger  of  being  impoverished  by  the  people  who  make 
dictionaries  and  grammars  and  manuals  of  composition,  and  think 
everything  wrong  that  will  not  fit  into  their  rules.  A  language 
known  and  written  by  book-learning  becomes  dead.  Half  the 
charm  of  Attic  Greek  is  in  its  subtle  irregularities,  defying  the 
logical  forms  of  grammatical  analysis,  but  always  founded  in  the 
swifter  and  really  surer  logic  of  living  thought.  In  the  Alexandrian 
period,  when  Greek  became  tbe  current  medium  of  intercourse  for 
large  numbers  of  people  who  had  learnt  it  artificially,  the 
anomalies  of  Attic  disappeared,  and  all  the  life  and  light  of  Greek 
prose  disappeared  with  them.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  difference 
between  tbe  living  native  French  of  a  good  French  writer  and  the 
dead  cosmopolitan  French  of  treaties  and  despatches.  And  if  we 
take  thought,  as  Messrs.  Deacon  &  Co.  would  have  us,  for  being 
more  “  grammatical  ”  than  Addison  and  Berkeley,  we  may  be  sure 
that  English  prose  will  not  he  led  by  that  way  to  anything  but 
perishing  in  a  swamp  of  correct  platitudes.  Similar  considerations 
apply  to  questions  of  style.  Our  instructor  has  much  to  say  of 
“  the  disagreeable  effect  of  parentheses.”  It  would  be  more  to  tbe 
purpose  it  be  put  bis  reader  iu  tbe  way  of  studying  tbe  felicitous 
use  of  them  ;  an  art  in  which  Landor,  we  think,  is  supreme. 

We  are  bound  to  say,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  the  advice  to 
young  writers  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  looks  more  like  being 
the  editor's  own  work,  is  practical  and  sensible.  Not  only  is  the 
beginner  told  to  write  legibly  on  one  side  of  his  paper,  to  leave 
a  margin,  to  put  in  the  stops,  and  other  such  things  which  begin¬ 
ners  constantly  omit;  but  there  is  a  paragraph  of  good  sense 
about  introductions  to  editors  for  the  sake  of  which  much  may 
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be  forgiven.  We  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern : — 

Supposing  all  these  suggestions  to  be  adopted,  and  a  clearly  written, 
plainly  numbered,  and  well-expressed  manuscript  to  be  completed,  the 
great  question  of  where  to  place  it  will  be  the  next  difficulty,  in  this 
search  after  happiness— the  exquisite  happiness  of  getting  into  prmt-  no 
introductions  or  outside  aid  can  very  materially  help  the  amateur.  I  he 
sooner  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  this  point  the  better.  In  these  days  he  has 
a  very  fair  lield  ;  and  no  favour  could  afford  the  sense  of  satisfaction  that  a 
beginner  feels  in’ having  scored  even  the  most  modest  literary  success  oil  lus 
own  pen.  The  various  agencies  which  profess  to  introduce  amateurs  to  the 
notice  of  editors  and  publishers,  can  exist  only  by  reason  of  an  almost  incre¬ 
dible  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public.  That  such  agents  and 
agencies  can  exist,  and  even  afford  to  advertise  so  extensively  as  they 
unfortunately  do,  is  a  plain  proof  of  how  great  is  the  need  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  if  onlv"  to  teach  people  who  desire  to  write  tiiat  no  editor  whatever 
would  permit  a  middleman  to  dictate  to  him  as  to  what  contributions  will 
suit  his  magazine.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  how  many  eager  and  hopeful 
women,  anxious  to  earn  money  by  their  pens,  have  sent  their  guineas  to 
these  unscrupulous  traders  on  inexperience,  and  are  now  vainly  w  aiting, 
after  years  of  deferred  hope,  for  the  promised  literary  success  that  is  always 
coming  but  never  comes. 

For  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  favour  of  editors  ;  the  only  sure  method 
of  obtaining  acceptance  with  them  is  by  offering  good  and  readable  work,  of 
the  style  best  suited  to  the  magazines  they  edit. 

The  statement  at  the  end  of  the  book  that  “  Copyright  is  created 
by  statute  ”  is  far  from  being  as  elementary  as  it  looks.  Mr. 
Blackman  evidently  has  no  fear  of  the  manes  ot  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  or  of  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Grant  White  in  this  present  world. 
We  think  ourselves,  however,  that  what  he  asserts  is  the  better 
opinion. 


BERLIOZ  “  TRANSLATED.”* 

IT  is  certain  that  of  Berlioz  the  musician  the  merits  are  by  no 
means  incontestable  even  now.  To  the  average  purist  he  is 
still  the  inceudiary  charlatan — the  musical  anarch,  half  ignoramus 
and  half  madman — he  seemed  to  Cherubini  and  Boieldieu.  There 
can  hardly  be  two  opinions,  however,  about  Berlioz  the  writer. 
One  of  the  very  few  great  musicians  who  have  been  able 
to  write  their  own  language  with  vigour  and  perspicuity,  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  kings  ot  the  feuilleton,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  journalists  of  the  best  epoch  of  the  Parisian 
press.  lie  had  an  abundance  of  wit  and  humour ;  his  verve  and 
spirit  were  inexhaustible ;  within  certain  limits  he  was  a  master  of 
expression  and  style ;  he  was,  in  criticism  as  in  music,  an  artist  to 
the  finger-tips ;  and  if  he  found  writing  hard  work,  what  he  wrote 
is  still  uncommonly  easy  reading.  He  is  one  of  the  few — the 
very  few — journalists  the  worth  of  whose  work  has  been  justified 
hv  collection  and  republication.  Louis  Veuillot  has  been  weighed 
in  this  balance,  and  found  wanting;  so  has  Janin,  prince  of 
critics.  With  Berlioz  it  is  otherwise.  If  you  are  no  musician,  he 
appeals  to  you  as  a  student  of  life ;  if  you  are  interested  in  life 
and  music  both,  he  is  irresistible.  The  Memoires,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  essays  in  artistic  bio¬ 
graphy  which  may  claim  equal  honours  with  Benvenuto’s  story  of 
himself  and  his  own  doings ;  the  two  volumes  of  correspondence 
rank  with  the  most  interesting  epistolary  publications  of  the  time  ; 
in  the  Grotesques,  the  A  Travers  Chants,  the  Soirees  cle  VOrchestrc 
there  is  enough  of  fun  and  earnest,  of  fine  criticism  and  diabolical 
humour,  of  wit  and  fancy  and  invention,  to  furnish  forth  a  dozen 
ordinary  critics,  and  leave  a  rich  remainder  when  all’s  done.  These 
hooks  have  been  popular  for  years  ;  they  are  popular  still ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Berlioz  was  not  only  a  great  musician 
and  a  brilliant  writer ;  he  was  also  a  very  original  and  interesting 
human  being.  His  writings  are  one  expression  of  an  uncommon, 
yet  very  natural,  individuality;  and,  when  he  speaks,  you  are  sure 
of  something  worth  hearing  and  remembering. 

That  such  a  writer  is  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  translation  is 
unquestionable.  That  he  should  be  attempted  by  any  save  his 
equals  in  such  trifling  matters  as  style,  vocabulary,  intelligence, 
command  of  phrase,  and  so  forth,  is  very  questionable  indeed. 
This,  however,  is  what  has  happened  ;  and  the  results  have  been 
disastrous.  The  translators  of  the  Memoires  appear  to  have 
been  out  of  sympathy  with  their  author,  to  begin  with  ;  and 
when  they  refer  to  him  in  a  note  the  note  is  usually  a  proof  of 
antagonism.  It  is  something  of  an  impertinence  in  a  translator 
to  obtrude  his  own  opinions  on  his  author  at  all ;  and  the  imperti¬ 
nence  is  heightened  when,  as  is  the  case  with  these,  the  opinions 
thus  obtruded  are  essentially  superfluous.  Berlioz,  writing  of  his 
experience  of  Mendelssohn  at  Rome,  remarks  that  he  (Mendelssohn) 
“  a  toujours  eu  unecertaine  estime  peur  mes  .  .  .  chansonnettes 
whereupon  the  translators  break  in  with  a  fine  parenthesis: 
“  Which  some  are  still  hold  enough  to  like  better  than  all  his 
other  compositions  put  t  gether.”  When  Berlioz  compares  his 
own  irascibility  and  unmannerliness  in  dealing  with  an  orchestra 
with  Mendelssohn’s  unfailing  method,  Our  translators  at  once 
proceed  to  “make  remarks”  as  before.  “Could  any  better 
measure  of  compari-on,”  they  triumphantly  inquire,  “between 
the  two  men  have  been  contrived  than  is  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
trast  here  given  by  Berlioz  himself  between  the  real  simple 
earnestness  of  Mendelssohn,  grudging  nothing  that  could  lead  to 
the  success  of  his  work,  and  his  own  theatrical,  ostentatious  pro¬ 
ceedings?”  To  which  it  may  be  answered  that  all  this  may  he 
true,  but  it  is  none  of  their  business  whether  it  is  so  or  not: 


their  business  being,  not  the  institution  of  comparisons  between 
Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn,  but  the  translation  of  Berlioz's  French 
into  accurate  and  seemly  Fnglisb.  “  Conduct  of  this  sort  was 
not  like  Costa  ”  is  another  of  their  comments ;  “  more  than 
doubtful  ”  another  ;  “  this  argument  is  ludicrously  unfair  ”  a 
third  ;  “  what  a  curious  relic  of  the  old-fashioned  hatred  of 
tobacco  !  ”  a  fourth  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  A  translation  under¬ 
taken  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  idea  of  the  translator  s  duties, 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  scarce  likely  to  he  well  done. 

To  say,  however,  that  the  present  work  is  only  what  might  he 
expected  from  the  writers  of  these  remarks  would  be  to  state  the 
matter  unfairly.  A  want  of  sympathy  with  their  author  is  only 
one  of  their-  faults.  Here  are  some  instances  of  their  mode  of 
translation  : — “  Suivait  la  trace  lumineuse  ”  appears  as  “  was  deep 
in  the  brilliant  vortex,”  and  “  tout  chaud  encore  de  la  lialeine  du 
canon  ”  as  “  perfumed  with  gunpowder  ’’ ;  while  “  orne  tantot 
d’uu  simple  coup  de  lance,  tantot  dun  coup  de  mitraille  dans  le 
pied  ou  d'un  magnifique  coup  de  sabre  ail  travel’s  de  la  figure,”  is 
transmogrified  into  “  bearing  on  his  person  tangible  traces  of  the 
battlefield.  One  time  it  was  a  bullet  wound  iu  his  foot,  another 
time  a  splendid  sabre  cut  across  his  cheek,  and  then  again  a 
mere  lance-thrust  which  needed  healing.”  For  the  “  taille  elegante 
et-  61ev6e  ”  and  the  “  grands  yeux  armes  eii  guerre  ”  of  .Mile. 
Estelle  we  have  “a  tall  slight  girl”  and  “splendid,  shining  eyes.’ 

“  Je  ne  puis  penser  a  elle,”  says  the  enamoured  artist,  “  sans  voir 
scintiller  en  rneme  temps  que  les  grands  yeux,  les  petits  brodequins 
roses”;  and  “whenever  I  think  of  her,'  his  interpreters  proceed, 

“  I  see  a  vision  of  large  brilliant  eyes,  and  equally  brilliant  pink 
shoes.”  But,  indeed,  they  are  unkind  to  the  Stella  Montis  through¬ 
out,  for  in  a  picture  of  her  on  page  n  they  omit  all  mention  of 
a  certain  “  port  de  tete  ”  she  had,  and  translate  “  sourire  eblouis- 
sant”  by  “  winning  smile.”  On  p.  60,  “le  rayonnement  instru¬ 
mental  ”  becomes  “  the  brilliant  instrumentation,”  and  “  eblouis- 
sante ”  is  reconverted  into  “  thrilling”  ;  while  on  p.  61  “fugues  de 
tavernes  et  de  mauvais  lieux  ”  appears,  in  italics,  as  loio  tavern 
fugues,"  and  on  p.  62  “  un  peu  ”  does  duty  as  “  very.”  Three  pages 
further  on  (65)  for  “  soleil  ”  we  have*  “  great  luminary  ”  ;  for 
“  obscurci,”  “only  faintly  discernible”;  '■‘■melodious  cynicism’ 
for  “  cynisme  melodique  ” ;  “  contempt  for  the  traditions  of 
dramatic  expression  ”  for  “  mtSpris  de  1  expression  et  des  con¬ 
venances  dramatiques  ” ;  “  kind  for  “  formule  ;  “  eternal  petty  ’ 
for  “eternel  et  piffiril”;  “crashing  ”  for  “brutale  ’;  and  “nothing 
more  grand,  sublime,  or  true”  for  “  rien  de  plus  magnifiquement 
beau  et  vrai.”  Nor  is  this  all.  The  translators  have  misread, 
rearranged,  and  improved  their  author  iu  other  ways.  Here  is  what 
Berlioz  intends,  and  how  he  writes  it : — “  Au  point  de  m  empecher 
de  reconnaitre  j usque  dans  son  chef  d’oeuvre  (le  Barbier)  si  fine- 
ment  instruments  d’ailleurs,*  les  Stincelantes  qualites  de  son 
gSnie.”  This  is  our  authors’ idea  of  what  Berlioz  means  and  how  he 
says  it : — “  To  such  a  degree  as  to  blind  me  to  the  dazzling 
qualities  of  his  genius  and  the  real  beauties  of  the  Barbiere,  with 
its  delicate  instrumentation  and  no  big  drum."  Interpretation  of 
this  sort  is  original  in  every  sense ;  and  of  such  are  these  two 
volumes  compacted. 

A  few  more  gems — all  from  the  first  volume — and  our  thesaurus 
may  close.  O11  p.  83  Lachnith,  with  his  “  fairn  de  harpie,”  sug¬ 
gests  a  “cormorant”  who  “must  next  la}'  hands  on  Titus  and 
Don  Juan.  On  p.  165  “  l’heureux  vaiuqueur  se  garde  lien  dene 
pas  apercevoir”  appears  as  “the  hero  is  careful  not  to  observe." 
On  p.  166  Berlioz,  being  “  d’humeur  tres-peu  embrassante,”  con¬ 
fronts  us  “  in  anything  hut  an  embarrassed  mood."  Ou  p.  276 
“  J'etais  desolo  ”  beams  forth  upon  us  as  “  I  was  desolate  ;  while 
on  p.  235  “  si  Crispino  seulement  s'etait  trouvo  la  is  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  “  if  Crispino  had  been  alone.”  The  odd  thing  is 
j  that  this  strange  piece  of  misrepresentation  has  somehow  got  to 
being  quoted  iu  analytical  programmes  as  the  standard  translation, 
as  a  version  having  authority.  We  have  quoted  enough  of  it  to 
show  that  the  unlettered  Briton  who  applies  to  our  author  as  he 
might  to  Berlioz  himself  is  iu  the  way  of  being  somewhat  deluded. 


THE  CREOLES  OF  LOUISIANA.! 

MR.  CABLE'S  earlier  books  have  been  so  widely  known  and  so 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  read  them,  that  any  new  work 
from  his  hand  is  sure  to  be  welcome.  Having  already  preserved 
for  us  the  delicate  as  well  as  the  strong  features  of  the  Louisiana 
Creole  character  (which  is  now  fast  changing),  Mr.  Cable  under¬ 
takes  in  this  volume  to  show  the  gradual  development,  not  only  of 
the  Creole  himself,  but  of  his  birthplace,  Louisiana,  and  of  the 
various  phases  through  which  the  Slate  passed  before  becoming 
one  of  the  prosperous  States  of  the  Union.  In  Louisiana  it  seems 
that  the  word  “Creole”  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 
from  the  accepted  meauiog  of  the  word.  The  original  word  is 
the  Spanish  “  criollo,”  and  among  Spaniards  distinguishes  tho 
colonial  Spaniard  from  the  true-born  one.  But  in  Louisiana  tho 
word  Creole  means  something  different.  Me  quote  Mr.  Cables 
own  words: — 

The  title  did  not  here  first  belong  to  the  descendants  of  Spanish, 
but  of  French,  settler'.  But  such  a  meaning  implied  a  certain 
excellence  of  origin,  and  m)  came  early  to  include  any  native  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent  by  either  parent  whose  non-alliance  with  tho 


*  Autobiography  of  lfcrtor  Berlioz ,  Manlier  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Translated  by  Rachel  (Scott  Russell)  If  lines  and  Eleanor  Holmes. 
2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 


*  Et  sans  grosse  cnisse. 

f  The  Ci roha  of  Louisiana.  By  George  \V.  Cable,  Author  of  “  Old 
Creole  Days  ”  &c.  London  :  J.  C.  Niinmo.  1885. 
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slave  race  entitled  him  to  social  rank.  Later,  the  term  was  adopted  by — 
•not  conceded  to — the  natives  of  mixed  blood,  and  is  still  so  used  among 
themselves.  .  .  .  Yet  the  Creoles  proper  will  not  share  their  distinction 
with  the  worthy  “  Acadian.”  He  is  a  Creole  only  by  courtesy,  and  in  the 
second  person  singular.  Besides  French  and  Spanish,  there  are  even,  for 
convenience  of  speech,  “  colored  ”  Creoles  ;  but  there  are  no  Italian  or 
Sicilian,  nor  any  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Yankee  Creoles,  unless  of  parent¬ 
age  married  into,  and  themselves  thoroughly  proselyted  in.  Creole  society. 
Neither  Spanish  nor  American  domination  has  taken  from  the  Creoles  their 
French  vernacular.  This,  also,  is  part  of  their  title ;  and,  in  tine,  there 
.seems  to  be  no  more  serviceable  definition  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  than 
this  ;  that  they  are  the  French-speaking  native  portion  of  the  ruling 
class. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  founded  in  1699  by  a  brave  and 
adventurous  Canadian,  D’Iberville,  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
France  from  Brest  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Spain  had  both 
sent  expeditions  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  new  country,  and 
when  D’Iberville  arrived  he  discovered  that  he  was  none  too  soon. 
For  the  Spaniards  were  already  establishing  themselves  at  Pen¬ 
sacola.  Nineteen  years  later,  “  his  brother  Bienville  laid  out  the 
little  parallelogram  of  streets  and  ditches  and  palisaded  lots 
which  formed  New  Orleans.”  He  was  the  first  governor ;  and, 
after  sixty-three  years  “  of  floods,  famines,  and  Indian  wars, 
corrupt  misgovernment  and  its  resultant  distresses,”  Louisiana  was 
bartered  away  secretly  in  1762  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Creoles  against  Spanish  rule  in  the  person  of 
Ulloa,  the  governor,  his  banishment  by  the  enraged  citizens,  the 
eoming  of  “  Cruel  ”  O’Reilly,  the  complaints  of  the  merchants,  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  State  and  especially  of  New  Orleans,  the  re¬ 
exchange  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France  under  Bonaparte,  and 
the  final  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  American  Commissioners  in 
1803,  are  all  most  interestingly  told.  There  is  a  graphic  account 
of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  in  1805-1806,  and  of  the  influx  of 
the  West  Indian  Creoles  in  1809.  On  the  latter  subject  Mr. 
Cable’s  vein  of  humour  appears.  He  says,  “  The  Creoles  of 
Louisiana  received  the  Creoles  of  the  West  Indies  with  tender 
welcomes.”  And,  again  : — 

Now  into  such  a  city — say  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  at  most — 
swarm  ten  thousand  white,  yellow,  and  black  West  India  Islanders;  some 
with  means,  others  in  absolute  destitution,  and  many  of  doubtful  character 
and  desperate  fortune.  Americans,  English,  Spanish,  cry  aloud  ;  the  laws 
forbid  the  importation  of  slaves;  Claiborne  adjures  the  American  consuls 
at  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  stop  the  movement ;  the  free  people  of 
colour  are  ordered  point  blank  to  leave  the  country ;  the  actual  effort  is 
made  to  put  the  order  into  execution  ;  and  still  all  three  classes  continue 
to  pour  into  the  streets,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  town’s  hospitality, 
and  daily  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  the  number  of  the  distressed 
poor.  They  came  and  they  stayed  in  Orleans  Street,  in  Du  Maine,  St. 
Philippe,  St.  Peter,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  and  the  rest.  .  .  . 

The  island  of  Grande  Terre,  famous  as  the  fortress  home  of  the 
Baratarian  pirates,  lies  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi : — 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  century  [says  Mr.  Cable]  the  wars  of  France 
.had  filled  this  gulf  (of  Mexico)  with  her  privateers.  Spain’s  rich  commerce 
was  the  prey  around  which  they  hovered,  and  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique 
their  island  haunts.  From  these  the  English,  operating  in  the  West 
Indies,  drove  them  out;  and  when,  in  February  1810,  Guadaloupe  com¬ 
pleted  the  list  of  their  conquests,  the  French  privateers  were  as  homeless  as 
Noah’s  raven. 

So  they  fortified  Grande  Terre,  made  their  home  in  the 
“  tangled  water-ways  of  Barataria,”  and  swept  and  pirated  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  John  and  Pierre  Lafitte,  Dominique  You  and 
Beluche,  Gambi  (an  Italian),  and  Rigoult  were  the  most  famous  of 
these  pirates.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of  Barataria,  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  citv  is 
fully  told. 

In  education  Louisiana  was  far  behind  some  of  the  other  Stales 
of  the  Union  : — 

In  1850  there  was  but  one  school,  Sunday  school,  or  public  library  in 
•Louisiana  to  each  73,966  persons,  or  100  volumes  to  each  2,310  persons. 
.  .  .  True,  in  Louisiana  there  were  100  volumes  to  every  i,2r8  free  per¬ 
sons,  but  this  only  throws  us  back  upon  the  fact  that  245,000  persons  were 
totally  without  books  and  were  forbidden  by  law  to  read. 

It  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  know  that  the  public  schools 
have  done  much  for  the  Creole  children,  and  that  now  the  “  pro¬ 
portion  of  youth  in  these  schools  was  larger  than  in  Baltimore  or 
Cincinnati,  only  slightly  inferior  to  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  and 
decidedly  surpassed  only  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.”  New 
Orleans,  being  built  over  marshy  ground,  is  open  to  two  scourges 
— inundation  and  yellow  fever.  It  may  be  inundated 

-cither  by  a  crevasse  or  by  the  rise  of  backwater  on  its  northern  side  from 

Lake  Pontchartrain . A  crevasse  is  commonly  the  result  of  the  levee 

yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  river’s  waters,  heaped  up  against  it  often  to 

the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  land . Large 

portions  of  the  city  are  inundated  ;  miles  of  streets  become  canals.  The 
waters  rise  into  yards  and  gardens,  and  then  into  rooms. 

But,  with  all  these  floods,  no  lives  apparently  are  lost,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  not  consider  them  dangerous.  They  are,  however, 
frequently  disastrous  to  property.  There  was  one  in  1780,  another 
in  1785,  a  third  in  1791,  one  in  1799,  another  overflow  in  1813,  a 
terrible  one  in  1816,  and  in  1849  “came  the  worst  inundation 
the  city  has  ever  suffered.”  An  attempt  at  draining  it  was 
then  made;  but,  although  to  outward  view  paved  and  drained, 
there  still  lies  underneath  the  paving-stones  an  undrained  clay  soil. 
This  tends  to  the  development  of  malarial  and  tubercular  diseases, 
while  the  heat  and  the  damp  offensive  odours  open  the  way  for 
yellow  fever  of  the  deadliest  kind.  When  the  soil  is  dug  up  or 
the  canals  are  cleaned  out  the  mortality  is  frightful. 


In  1811,  when  Carondelet’s  old  canal  was  cleaned  out,  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  people  died.  In  1818,  when  it  was  cleaned  out  again,  seven  per  cent, 
again  died.  In  1822,  when  its  cleaning  out  was  again  begun,  eight  and  a  half 
per  cent,  died.  In  1833,  when,  the  year  after  the  great  cholera  fatality, 
the  New  Canal  was  dug  to  the  lake,  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  again  died. 
In  1837,  when  many  draining  trenches  were  dug,  seven  per  cent.  died. 
In  1847  there  was  much  new  ditching,  Melpomene  Canal  was  cleaned  out, 
and  over  eight  per  cent.  died.  The  same  work  went  on  through  ’48  and 
’49,  and  seven  and  eight  per  cent.  died. 

But  the  mortality  was  greatest  in  1832  when,  from  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  fifty-five  thousand,  “  over  eight  thousand  fell  before  their 
Asian  and  African  destroyers.” 

Naturally  enough,  the  Creole  doe3  not  easily  take  the  fever; 
if  he  does,  he  generally  recovers.  But  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
climatized  are  the  readiest  victims  to  the  disease  and  succumb 
at  once.  But  in  1853  came  the  great  scourge  of  yellow  fever. 
The  ships  Augusta,  from  Bremen;  the  Northampton,  from  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  the  bark  Siri,  the  ship  Camboden  Castle,  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Harvest  Queen,  all  came  into  port  at  New 
Orleans  about  the  same  time.  Yellow  fever  broke  out  on  the 
different  ships,  and  a  season  of  heavy  rains,  with  hot  muggy 
weather,  set  in.  From  the  27th  of  May  until  the  22nd  of  August 
the  mortality  increased  weekly,  then  gradually  declined,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1853,  “nearly  thirty  thousand  residents  of 
New  Orleans  ”  had  been  ill  of  the  fever,  “  and  there  died  from  all 
causes  nearly  sixteen  thousand.”  Since  that  time  sanitary 
measures  have  been  taken  with  great  success  to  make  New  Orleans 
more  healthy.  The  book  ends  with  a  little  chat  about  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Creole,  and  gives  a  slight  explanation  of  the  curious 
patois  English  (a  mixture  of  French  with  the  slipshod  lisp  of  the 
African)  with  which  his  speech  abounds: — 

For  example,  or  as  the  Creole  himself  would  say,  “faw  egzamp,”  let  us 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  a  sentence,  and  setting  it  in  his  lips :  — “  I  am 
going  to  do  my  utmost  to  take  my  uncle  there  ;  but  he  is  slightly  paralysed, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  will  feel  like  going.”  He  would  say  : — “  I  goin’  do 
my  possib’  fedge  ma  hunc’  yond’ ;  bud,  ’owevva,  ’e’s  a  lit’  bit  pa’alyse,  an’ 
I  thing  ’e  don’  goin’  fill  ligue .” 

Another  example  is  from  the  lips  of  a  Creole  country  phy¬ 
sician 

The  doctor,  like  many  of  his  race,  would  have  known  at  once  that  the 
foregoing  illustration  was  bad  English  ;  but  he  is  not  aware  to  this  day 
that  there  was  any  inaccuracy  in  his  own  simple  assertion,  “  I’ve  juz  been 
pulling  some  teeth  to  your  neighbour.” 

We  have  read  this  book  with  pleasure.  It  is  more  serious  in 
character  than  Mr.  Cable’s  former  works ;  but  throughout  it  there 
runs  the  same  delicate  vein  of  humour  which  have  made  The 
Grandissimes  and  Old  Creole  Days  so  deservedly  popular. 


VIOLIN-MAKING.* 

R.  IIEROX-ALLEN  has  burst  upon  the  world  with  a 
fiddle-book.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  a  new 
fact  or  an  original  opinion  in  it,  but  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  a  great  many  books  which  have  their  use.  The  use  of  this 
book  is  obvious.  It  is  a  multum  in  paruo.  It  condenses  almost 
everything  that  any  one  needs  to  know  about  the  violin  into 
about  360  pages.  The  author  does  not,  as  it  appears,  conceal 
the  fact  that  his  fiddles  are  now  thought  shockingly  bad,  but 
(with  a  modest  allusion  probably  to  the  old  masters)  he  says,  “  I 
always  reply  ‘  tout  vient  a  celui  qui  sait  attendre'  ”  This  reminds 
us  of  the  dull  man  whom  a  friend  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  remark  “You  will  find  him  very  intelligent  by-and-bye.” 
“  Sir,”  said  the  sage,  “  I  can  wait.” 

Had  Mr.  Ileron-Allen  been  able  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  lite¬ 
rary  padding — so  excellent  in  a  magazine — his  book  would  have 
been  shorter  and  better.  Mr.  Lowell  says  that  the  art  of  good  writ¬ 
ing  consists  in  knowing  what  to  leave  in  the  ink-pot.  Our  author 
should  have  left  his  anecdotes  in  the  ink-pot  and  stuck  to  the 
work-bench,  where  he  is  at  least  at  home.  A  book  about  fiddles 
is  not  a  booh  about  fiddlers.  That  Bourdaloue  fiddled  to  com¬ 
pose  his  mind  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit ;  that  Stephens 
snubbed  a  bad  player  with  the  remark  that  “a  fiddler  when 
he  plays  well  is  a  delight  only  to  them  that  have  their  hearing, 
but  is  when  he  plays  ill  a  delight  only  to  those  who  have  not 
their  hearing  ” ;  that  a  silly  amateur  was  consoled  by  being  told 
that  his  playing  was  “  gentlemanlike,”  reminding  us  of  George  III. 
who  once  asked  Ilandel  what  he  thought  of  his  playing,  and  got 
the  answer,  “  Vy,  sir,  your  Highness  plays  like  a  Brince  ” — this 
sort  of  gossip,  and  there  are  cartloads  of  it  to  be  found  in  Parke, 
Sandys,  Dubourg,  and  Pearce,  we  could  have  well  spared ;  all  the 
more  so  as  it  is  stuff'  of  doubtful  authenticity  already  filtered 
through  a  thousand  channels,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
object  of  the  book,  which  is  to  describe  the  history  and  the 
making  of  the  violin. 

When  Mr.  Heron-Alien  is  anecdotal  he  is  simply  commonplace, 
when  he  is  historical  he  is  desultory,  but  when  he  gets  into  the 
workshop,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  “  all  there.”  In  the 
first  two  chapters  which  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  violin, and  indeed 
stringed  instruments  generally,  Mr.  Heron-Alien  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  clear  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the  first 
chapter  he  is  heavily  on  them,  and  in  the  second  he  is  not  off  them. 
This  recalls  to  us  the  antiquarian  Parker's  book  on  Rome,  in 
about  a  dozen  volumes.  We  began  with  the  walls  of  Romulus, 
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and  waded  through  a  chapter  or  two  without  getting  much  farther, 
•when  peeping  into  the  last  chapter  of  the  last  volume  we  found  he 
was  still  on  the  walls  of  Romulus,  and  so  we  gave  it  up.  Mr.  Heron- 
Alien’s  historical  speculations  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  other 
•people’s,  except  that  they  are  crotchety.  All  that,  can  he  said 
with  certainty  about  the  origin  of  the  viol  tribe  lies  in  a  nutshell, 
and  all  the  talk  in  the  world  will  extract  nothing  more  from  the 
old  facts.  The  principle  of  a  string,  open  or  pressed  with  the 
tinker,  set  a-vibrating  with  a  bow  across  a  sounding-board  is  pro¬ 
bably  of  extreme  antiquity.  How  old  we  don’t  know,  nor  does 
the  author— though  to  say  simply  “  I  don't  know  ”  seems  to  him  a 
thing  impossible.  Certain  it  is  that  the  string,  bow,  and  sound¬ 
board  crop  up  in  the  most  ancient  times  of  India,  Persia,  and  China. 
Indeed,  amongst  the  backwaters  of  civilization,  amongst  the 
remote  South  Sea  and  Pacific  islanders,  who  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  the  ways  of  primitive  man,  some  things  very  like  rude 
tiddles  have  been  found.  But  modern  instruments,  like  modern 
music,  are  practically  distinct  from  the  old  world  ;  and  so  we  may 
make  short  work  with  antiquity,  as  all  who  know  or  care  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter  are  agreed  that  music  proper  is  latest  born 
of  the  arts — only,  in  fact,  about  four  hundred  years  old — and  that 
musical  instruments  of  any  account,  including  viols,  are  naturally 
no  older. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  confident  assertion  that  the  crouth  or 
long  box-shaped  instrument  with  six  strings,  finger  stopped  and 
played  with  bow,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  viol  tribe,  we  beg 
leave  to  differ.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  elements  of 
the  modern  viol,  of  which  the  violin  is  the  fittest  survival,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  crouth,  the  lute-shaped  Jtebek,  and  the  Jtotta,  or 
guitar,  not  bow  played,  indeed,  but  suggesting  the  curved  side 
bouts,  favourable  to  the  free  use  of  the  bow.  All  this  part  of  the 
book  is,  to  say  the  least,  muddled  ;  but  when  from  arranging  the 
writer  comes  to  simply  collating  and  amassing,  his  work  is  excel¬ 
lent.  When  he  begins  to  describe  the  variety  of  the  viol 
tribe — the  process  of  natural  selection  by  which  the  true  model 
gradually  emerged,  the  rise  of  the  great  Cremona  school,  along  with 
the  rise  of  modern  music — the  book  is  a  valuable  and  almost  exhaus¬ 
tive  summary  of  the  facts.  His  besetting  weakness  is  extreme 
confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  and  a  corresponding  indifference  to 
every  one  else’s.  He  is  very  certain,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no 
Duitfoprugean  violin  in  existence,  although  from  his  frequent 
allusions  to  Mr.  William  Ebsworth  Hill— one  of  the  greatest  living 
connoisseurs—  he  must  know  that  a  Duitfoprugean  violiu,  in  Mr. 
Hill's  opinion  undoubtedly  genuine,  was  exhibited  as  such  not 
long  ago  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

When  he  arrives  at  the  vexed  question  of  violin  varnish  he  has 
bis  own  recipe — a  very  good  one,  no  doubt — and  when  he  talks 
of  the  old  Cremonese  varnish  which  disappeared  about  1660,  or  a 
little  later,  he  has  his  own  theories,  like  most  other  fiddle-makers. 
But  here  again,  following  Charles  Reade,  he  is  over-confident  in 
asserting  that  there  was  no  amber  in  the  old  varnish — that  amber 
could  not  at  that  time  be  fused,  and  so  forth ;  the  replies  to 
which  seem  to  be  thata  well-known  scientific  chemist,  Mr.  Perkins, 
has  found  amber  in  the  varnish  of  a  Joseph  Guaroerius,  and  that 
he  has  repeatedly  fused  it  successfully  in  his  own  laboratory.  We 
do  not  say  that  amber  entered  into  all  the  Cremonese  varnish,  nor 
are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  excellence  of  that  varnish  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  presence  of  that  costly  fossil  gum.  We  suspect 
that  the  fiddle-makers  bought  their  varnish,  as  they  bought  their 
wood,  iii  the  open  market,  selecting  it,  no  doubt,  with  equal  care, 
perhaps  mollifying  it  in  various  ways  before  application  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  varnish  on  those  old  violins  will  be  found  almost 
identical  with  the  varnish  of  the  old  Italian  pictures.  Painter  and 
fiddle-maker  probably  went  to  the  same  shop ;  any  one  could  get 
the  stuff  then  (the  bad  cheap  Cremonas  have  it  as  well  as  the  good 
ones).  As  long  as  the  art  of  Italian  painting  was  at  all  alive,  so 
long  there  was  a  demand  for  this  particularly  good  varnish.  When 
it  declined  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  manufacture  of 
the  precious  varnish  went  out.  Anything  cheap  in  the  varnish  line 
was  thought  good  enough,  and  pictures  and  fiddles  alike,  along 
with  their  glossy  coats,  became  good  for  nothing.  Mr.  Allen 
does  not  say  this— perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  him.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  theory,  and  whatever  that  fiddle  varnish 
was,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  at  least  half  the  secret  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  laying  of  it  on. 

When  we  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  book,  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  excellent,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  that  apparently  so 
young  a  man  should  be  such  a  master  of  his  art,  and  so  well  able 
to  teach  others  to  make  fiddles,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of 
his  own.  If  we  must  criticize  here,  too,  we  might  say  the 
mechanical  part  is  almost  too  good.  There  are  too  many  tools, 
too  many  lines,  too  many  models,  too  many  rules.  The  old 
masters,  who,  instead  of  using  a  self-acting  clamp,  rail  their 
bradawl  through  the  top  of  a  fiddle-back  to  keep  it  steady  on  the  ! 
block  whilst  they  put  in  the  purfling  or  trimmed  the  corners, 
hardly  worked  or  taught  others  to  work  as  Mr.  Heron-Alien  works.  1 
He  confesses  himself  that  Stradivarius  cut  largely  by  eye,  and 
seldom  made  the  two  sides  of  his  fiddle  quite  alike  ;  but  then,  liko 
a  Greek  frieze,  all  was  in  exquisite  balance.  Mr.  Ileron-Allen’s  idea 
is  to  set  up  before  him  a  “  Strad  ”  or  a  “  Joseph,”  and  reproduce  it 
elaborately  ;  but  “  Strads  ”  and  “  Josephs  ”  even  of  the  same  period 
are  not  all  alike.  They  are  moulded  with  an  infallible  instinct 
yet  with  a  free  hand  ;  the  throw  of  a  “Strad  ”  scroll  is  as  grace¬ 
ful  as  the  tendril  of  a  vine ;  the  curve  of  a  “Strad”  “belly"  or 
“back,”  ns  has  been  well  said,  is  almost  human  in  its  feeling. 

“  The  surface,  which  is  never  Hat,  but  ever  in  flowing  lines,  sunlit 


hollows  of  miniature  hills  and  vales,  is  smooth  but  irregular,  like 
the  fine  surface  of  a  perfectly  healthy  human  body  ;  its  gentle 
mounds  and  depressions  would  almost  make  us  believe  that  there 
is  a  whole  underlying  system  of  muscle  or  very  living  organism 
beneath  it.”  Some  measurement  is  doubtless  there,  some  rule  of 
proportion,  but  Stradivaiiufs  effects  were  not  produced  by 
measurement.  They  were  born  of  a  certain  fine  instinct  of  heart 
and  brain,  and,  excellent  as  are  rules  and  compasses,  yet  without 
the  heart  and  hand  of  Cremona,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make 
Cremona  violins. 

If  we  have  so  seriously  respected  this  book  as  to  “  nothing 
extenuate,”  we  may  as  well  add  that  no  brief  comment  can  give 
any  idea  of  its  substantial  value,  which  is  very  considerable. 
But,  in  addition  to  all  his  mechanical  formulas,  and  his  sincere 
reverence,  there  is  just  one  word  which  violin-maker3  and  other 
student  artists  of  every  kind  in  these  days,  who  aim  at  the  highest 
work,  should  write  up  in  the  work-room — independence. 


BULBS  AMD  BULB  CULTURE.* 

TniS  is  a  book  for  horticulturalists  generally,  and  is  designed 
to  provide  descriptions  of  bulbous  plants  in  the  widest  sense, 
and  instructions  for  their  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  and  garden. 
The  introduction  shows  that  the  author  i9  aware  of  the  broad  in¬ 
terpretation  which  he  puts  on  the  word  “  bulb,”  and  that  many  of 
the  plants  referred  to  in  the  work  can  only  be  treated  of  under  the 
present  title  on  condition  that  the  strict  botanical  definition  of  the 
word  is  departed  from.  Thus  plants  which  grow  from  corms, 
tubers,  and  rhizomes  (e.g.  the  crocus,  the  dahlia,  aud  the  iris)  are 
dealt  with  in  fully  a9  much  detail  as  are  the  truly  bulbous  plants ; 
moreover,  several  plants  are  incidentally  referred  to  which  bear 
no  bulbs  or  bulb-like  organs  at  all.  The  title  of  the  book,  there- 
i  fore,  is  only  justified  by  the  loose  terminology  of  horticulture. 
Apart  from  this,  the  contents  of  the  book  are  interesting,  and 
convey  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information  as  to  methods  of 
cultivation,  propagation,  and  special  treatment  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  grateful  flowering  plants  known  to  us.  It  is 
;  true,  the  author  is  apt  to  be  led  away  into  that  rhapsodical  style 
of  writing  so  common  in  papers  and  books  on  subjects  connected 
with  gardening,  and  we  are  entrapped  into  paragraphs  which 
envelop  a  germ  of  useful  information  (or  not,  as  the  case  may  be) 
in  far  too  many  sentences  which  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
following,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  of  the  more  favourable 
description  : — 

The  whole  of  the  appendages  and  products  of  growth  are  produced  before 
the  eyes  of  the  grower,  who  seems  almost  to  wield  creative  power  over  the 
bulb,  although  its  growth  is  simply  an  unfolding  of  the  results  of  last  year’s 
light,  dew,  air,  sunshine,  and  a  presenting  of  the  products  in  a  new  form, 
or  place,  to  the  delighted  cultivator.  Each  spring  bulb  is  a  draft  on  last 
year's  sunshine,  and  duly  honoured  at  the  sight  of  this  year’s.  The 
Christmas  rose  ( llelleborus  wger)  began  to  make  those  silvern  cups  that 
will  soon  be  filled  with  Christmas  snows  cr  freezing  rains,  during  the 
January,  February,  and  March  of  last  year.  The  winter  aconite  ( Eranthis 
hyemalis),  whose  golden  stars  will  follow  the  flower  of  the  Christmas  rose, 
replenished  its  golden  lamps  during  the  stoims  of  last  spring,  though  it  only 
lights  them  in  the  January  of  this  year,  and  the  snowdrops  of  one  year  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  spotless  purity  and  beauty  front  February’  to  June 
in  the  year  preceding. 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  shows  that  the  author  lias  taken 
trouble  to  understand  some  important  facts  in  vegetable  physiology, 
but  very  few  more  words  properly  chosen  would  have  sufliced  to 
convey  a  clear  notion  to  the  readers  of  what  these  facts  are,  and 
how  a  bulb  has  come  to  be  what  it  now  is. 

The  rhapsody  which  ushers  in  the  subject  of  the  lily  may  be 
quoted  as  of  the  second  kind  referred  to  above,  and  although  we 
are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  verses  themselves,  three  pages 
of  the  book  are  not  to  ottr  mind  wisely  occupied  with  such  quota¬ 
tions.  The  author  thinks  otherwise,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  and  has 
apparently  taken  the  trouble  to  defend  himself  against  anticipated 
criticism  in  the  following  words: — “  There  can  be  no  gojd  reason 
I  why  the  heavier  work  of  describing  species  and  defining  different 
modes  of  cultivation  should  not  be  lightened  up,  and  made  more 
leasant  to  read,  if  possible,  by  a  few  gems  of  poetry.”  This  may 
e  true-,  but  how  about  the  title? 

The  section  devoted  to  the  dahlia  may  be  cited  as  typical  of  the 
writer's  method  and  style.  The  history  of  the  plant  is  well  told, 
there  is  a  botanical  sketch  of  it  and  its  relations,  aud  several  in- 
1  teresting  points  appear  in  tracing  its  development  into  the  very 
artificial  beauties  of  our  modern  gardens  ;  then  follows  a  detailed 
1  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  modes  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  propagating  the  plant,  followed  by  hints  as  to  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  preparation  for  exhibition..  The  statemeuts  that  “  from 
three  to  live  hundred  named  and  described  varieties  of  dahlias  are 
now  in  cultivation,  and  these  are  but  a  mere  tithe  of  what  has  (sic) 
existed  or  do  exist.  There  are  probably  many  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  alone  on  trial,  nnd  the  number  of  single  dahlias  is  past  all 
computation,”  taken  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  plant  into  Europe  since  17S9,  suggest  some  inter¬ 
esting  reflections  as  to  the  extraordinary  variability  of  the  (lowers 
(for  the  foliage  is,  on  the  whole,  very  constant).  That  this  varia¬ 
bility,  in  so  far  as  double  flowers  are  concerned,  is  in  part  due  to 
the  stimulating  action  of  rich  food  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  if  dahlias  "  become  exhausted,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
notice  the  finest  and  tno9t  compact  flowers  open  their  eyes.  These 
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open  eyes,  the  very  horror  of  florists,  are  the  hope  and  delight  of 
the  seed  hunter.”  In  other  words,  gardeners  stimulate  dahlias  to 
form  “  double  flowers  ”  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  bearing 
seeds,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  careful  records  of  evidence  of  the 
causal  relations  between  the  different  modes  of  treatment  and  the 
varieties  of  the  flower.  What  an  opportunity  for  scientific  horti¬ 
culturists,  however,  exists  here  ! 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  book  under  re¬ 
view  is  not  a  scientific  treatise,  but  a  manual  for  the  gardener 
who  is  content  to  grow  flowers  for  their  beauty,  and  to  regard  the 
subject  of  horticulture  as  an  art.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view,  Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture  is  a  very  pretty,  well-arranged 
book,  full  of  useful  information  which  might  have  been  given  in 
less  space ;  it  contains  numerous  illustrations  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  good. 

The  amount  of  labour  spent  on  the  work  leads  us  to  think 
that  the  author  may  possess  the  power  of  going  further,  and, 
while  ignoring  the  prices  of  fancy  bulbs  and  tubers,  and  the 
“  points  ”  demanded  from  a  fashionable  flower  by  a  capricious 
public  at  artificial  shows,  of  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  work 
of  somewhat  similar  scope  setting  forth  facts  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  origin  and  persistence  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
flowers  with  which  he  appears  to  be  so  well  acquainted.  It  is 
true,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  gather  some  facts  bearing  on 
these  matters  from  the  present  book,  but  they  are  too  scattered 
and  mixed  with  trivial  substance  to  enable  us  to  recommend  the 
book  to  students  of  science;  and,  even  in  doing  justice  to  its 
merits  as  a  compendium  for  gardeners  and  amateurs,  to  whom 
such  facts  as  that  “  two  to  tour  thousand  florins  ....  and  a 
carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  fully  caparisoned,  were  once  given  for 
a  single  bulb”  of  a  tulip,  may  or  may  not  be  interesting,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook  that,  in  appealing  to  too  wide  a  circle  of 
readers,  the  book  has  been  made  less  useful  and  more  ornamental 
than  it  need  have  been. 


PRINTS. 

THE  finest  engravings  of  the  quarter  are  both  in  illustration  of 
kissing.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  kissing  is  “  never  out  of 
fashion.”  But  by  a  curious  coincidence  Mr.  Lurnb  Stocks,  It. A., 
has  completed  his  version  of  the  “  Sister's  Kiss  ”  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  Mr.  Blanchard  has  finished  his  “  Parting 
Kiss.”  The  “  Sister's  Kiss  ”  is  from  the  picture  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  P.R.A.  It  is  in  pure  line,  very  delicate  in  its  grada¬ 
tions,  and  marvellously  faithful  iu  its  rendering  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  colours  of  the  original.  Too  often  in  modern  en¬ 
graved  work  the  colour  is  forgotten  ;  the  print  produced  resembles 
its  original  only  in  so  far  as  a  plaster  cast  resembles  a  living  face. 
The  form  is  there,  but  the  colour  is  absent.  Mr.  Stocks  has  fallen 
into  no  such  error  as  this,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  an  engraving,  not  from  a  drawing  in  black  and 
white,  but  from  a  picture  which  glowed  with  harmonious  colour. 
As  to  the  design  we  need  say  nothing  here,  except  that  it  is  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  its  companion,  “  Wedded.”  Mr. 
Stocks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  performed  his  share  of  the 
task  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  at  least  thought  the 
President’s  share  was  worthy  of  infinite  pains.  The  print  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fine  Art  Society. 

Mr.  Lefevre  is  the  publisher  of  the  “  Mother's  Kiss,”  which  is 
engraved  after  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  well-known  picture.  A  little 
Roman  boy  is  going  away  from  home,  perhaps  to  school,  and 
his  lovely  young  mother  kisses  him  at  the  door.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  is  the  street,  with  a  biga  and  other  things  as  they  were  in 
Pompeii  ever  so  long  ago.  This  is  another  work  in  “  line,”  and,  to 
judge  from  the  fine  impression  before  us,  only  line  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  delicate  gradations  which  occur  in  such  a  work  as 
this.  We  may  count  as  many  as  seven  “  planes  ”  in  the  perspective 
of  the  background,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other 
method  of  engraving  would  show  them  all  so  distinctly.  Mr. 
Blanchard  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. 

A  third  line  engraving,  but  of  a  very  different  kind,  is  Mr. 
Willmore’s  print  of  “  The  Vanguard  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada,” 
after  the  picture  by  Mr.  Oswald  Brierly.  It  is  issued  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London.  We  have  not  much  to  say  of  it.  The  Vanguard 
sails  in  between  two  great  Spanish  ships,  and  there  are  boats  and 
wreckage  in  the  foreground — or  fore-water— and  a  good  deal  of 
smoke,  and  we  can  make  out  the  lilies  and  lions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  standard. 

Messrs.  A.  Tooth  &  Sons  send  us  a  beautiful  impression  on 
vellum  of  M.  Chauvel's  etching  after  Mr.  Leader’s  “  Banks  of  i 
the  Ivy,  0.”  In  the  picture  Mr.  Leader  succeeded  in  approaching 
nearer  Herr  Heffner  than  in  any  other  of  his  works  that  we  have 
seen,  and  there  are  also  qualities  of  colouring  in  it  of  which  Herr 
Heffner  is  perhaps  not  capable.  Mr.  Leader  is  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone  in  his  own  style,  and  might  very  well  leave  Herr 
Heffner's  alone;  but  if  the  English  artist  must  follow  the  foreign 
one,  and  if  people  who  admire  both  cannot  attain  to  pictures  by 
either,  we  may  safely  recommend  this  exquisite  etching  as  being 
the  next  best  thing. 

A  new  number,  the  fourth,  of  Messrs.  Goupil's  Grands  Peintrcs 
is  before  us,  and  comes  from  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon.  It  con¬ 
tains  notices  of  the  works  of  MM.  Gdrome  and  Charles  Jacques  by 
M.  Claretie,  and  of  Munkacsy  by  M.  Saint-Juirs.  The  photo¬ 
gravures  are  as  beautiful  as  in  the  previous  numbers,  and  the  fac¬ 
simile  engravings  after  the  sketches  and  studies  of  the  artists  are 


as  instructive.  We  may  pick  out  as  both  excellent,  and  also  un¬ 
expected,  two  studies  of  tigers  by  M.  Gerorne.  Altogether,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  series  progresses  most  favourably. 

Great  pleasure  will  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  little  exhi¬ 
bition  of  French  engravings  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  has 
been  opened  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New 
Bond  Street.  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  has  written  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  the  Catalogue,  in  which  he  tells  us  about  Watteau 
and  Lancret,  Chardin  and  Boucher,  Greuze  and  Fragonard,  and 
others  of  the  school.  If  French  bad  taste — and  some  French 
taste  always  was  and  continues  still  bad  aud  unwholesome — 
had  not  marked  too  many  of  the  works  of  this  period,  they  would 
deserve  in  most  cases  very  unqualified  praise.  The  Society  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  not  only  fine  impressions  of  the  en¬ 
gravings,  but  subjects  which  have  nothing  disgusting  in  them.  We 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  prints  separately  as  being  finer  examples 
than  are  often  to  be  met  with.  A  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
printed  in  colours,  is  lent  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  art,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  drawing  in  pastel. 
Colour-printing  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  present  day ;  but  here 
is  au  example  a  hundred  years  old  quite  as  fine  as  anything  we 
can  do  now.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  such  im¬ 
pressions  could  have  been  taken  off.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
the  portraits  of  the  unfortunate  Queen.  Strange  to  say,  the  name 
of  the  engraver  is  not  known,  but  the  print  is  attributed  to 
J.  F.  Gautier  Dagoty.  There  are  several  other  good  specimens  of 
colour-printing,  of  which  perhaps  the  “  Woman  taking  Coffee  ” 
is  the  finest.  Of  the  ordinary  engravings  we  may  select  a  very 
brilliant  impression  of  the  well-known  “  Cruche  Cass6e,”  after 
Greuze,  by  Massard.  It  is  apparently  not  in  the  first  or  proof 
state,  yet  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Another  splendid  print  is 
“  La  Toilette,”  by  Ponce,  after  Baudoin,  a  proof  before  letters,  of 
which  Mr.  Wedmore  is  the  fortunate  possessor.  “  La  Bonne 
Education”  is  Greuze's  well-known  picture  of  a  girl  reading  out 
to  her  very  voluptuous-looking  father  and  mother.  The  engraving 
was  begun  by  Moreau  and  finished  by  Ingouf,  and  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  a  proof  before  any  letters.  Greuze,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  says, 
“  was  least  convincing  when  he  sought  to  be  moral,”  and  this 
picture  is  an  example  in  point.  Moreau,  called  “  le  jeune,”  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  elder  but  less  distinguished  brother,  was 
the  last  of  the  school ;  and  after  him  came  “  the  pseudo-classicism 
of  Prudhon  ”  and  David,  iu  a  very  different  age.  The  graceful, 
graceless  eighteenth  century,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  remarks,  “  with  its 
own  faults,  and  no  less  with  its  own  virtues,  had  said  its  last 
word.” 


1794:  A  TALE  OF  THE  TERROR.* 

IN  Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey's  translation  of  M.  dTIericault's  romance  we 
have  daily  wholesale  executions  taking  place  throughout  the 
story  with  historical  impartiality ;  but  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  saved  in  the  very  tumbril  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  the  most  modern  of  modern  feeling  that  is  prepared 
to  endure  the  execution  of  heroes  and  heroines.  Their  murder,  their 
suicide,  their  accidental  slaying — all  these  the  sympathetic  reader 
is  accustomed  to  bear,  but  judicial  deaths  by  rope  or  knife 
have  never  been  popular,  except  for  minor  characters.  The  fall  of 
Robespierre  at  the  juncture  indicated  was  therefore  to  be  expected, 
and  the  expectation  makes  a  rather  flat  ending  to  a  fairly  good 
story.  Les  Aventures  de  deux  Parisiennes  pendant  la  Terreur,  as 
the  story  was  called  in  the  original,  deals  with  a  time  iu  which 
the  Revolution  was  old  enough  to  have  grown  commonplace, 
grotesque,  vulgar  in  its  ferocity.  The  makers  of  phrases  about 
civisrn  and  virtue  had  begun  to  twaddle.  And  it  is  of  this 
twaddle,  as  talked  by  the  prosperous  bourgeoisie,  that  M. 
dllericault  makes  the  best  pages  of  his  story.  The  joking  is 
not  difficult,  but  it  is  not  the  worse  for  that.  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  showing  the  manhood  and  maidenhood 
of  the  children  trained  entirely  in  the  Revolution,  the  author  has 
been  obliged  to  make  his  principal  persons  rather  too  young  for 
their  parts.  The  furious  woman  who  tries  to  compass  the  death 
of  two  lovers  is  a  young  girl,  and  the  part  fits  badly  with  her 
youth.  But  she  is  a  young  girl,  we  need  not  say,  who  is  in 
every  way  antithetical  to  the  French  ideal  ;  this  Emilie  Crassus, 
the  child  of  the  Republic,  is  guilty  of  making  proposals  of 
marriage  to  a  man  who  had  not  sought  her ;  and  even  the  good 
girl,  Lise,  speaks  to  the  man  she  fain  would  marry  .about  “choosing 
a  lover  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart.”  These  wild  senti¬ 
ments,  however,  are  not  her  own ;  and,  after  repeating  them  for  a 
time  in  perfect  simplicity  and  innocence  of  heart,  she  is  converted 
to  a  proper  state  of  self-consciousness  before  her  betrothal. 

By  far  the  best  figure  in  the  book  is  that  of  “  the  virtuous 
Dubois-Joli,”  whose  scholarly  quotations  are  turned,  with  a  pretty 
sense  of  humour,  according  to  the  twang  of  the  time.  “  O 
cherished  son  of  Mars,”  he  says  when  about  to  marry  his  daughter, 
“  I  give  you  this  young  virgin,  preserved  by  me,  as  that  poet  says 
who,  under  the  grace  of  his  verse,  conceals  his  hatred  of  tyrants — 
who  is  there  that  by  this  trait  does  not  recognize  Catullus  P— ”&c. 
“  No,  no,”  on  another  occasion,  “I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  as 
the  illustrious  philosopher,  martyred  by  Imperial  tyranny  (have  I 
not  named  Seneca  ?)  says,”  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  little  things 
as  these  should  be  translated — they  are  very  nice  in  French.  But 
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Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey  has  done  her  part  well.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way, 
that  the  designer  of  the  cover  of  her  hook  has  not  mastered  such 
elements  of  perspective  as  are  necessary  for  the  drawing'  of  a  fore¬ 
shortened  guillotine. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  some  time  ago  informed 
Englishmen  of  the  kind  of  matter  to  be  found  in  Count 
d’Herisson’s  journal  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war(i).  The  eye¬ 
witness  of  a  document,  showing  how  Lord  Elgin  in  China  tried 
to  plav  his  allies  something  like  the  trick  which  Clive  played 
Omichund,  and  the  reporter,  though  not  the  eyewitness,  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne’s  floods  of  tears  during  a  roughish  passage  on 
hoard  his  own  yacht  from  Deauville  to  Ryde,  has  given  English¬ 
men  at  least  an  infallible  measure  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his 
book.  These  two  little  instances  of  fact  a  la  d’Herisson  form,  as 
it  may  be  said,  a  bind  of  binocular  through  which  the  Count’s  other 
statements  may  be  advantageously  examined.  It  may  be  added  as  also 
instructive  thatCount  d’Herisson  makes  the  Empress  go  “by  railway” 
from  Ryde  to  Hastings.  After  this  the  least  intelligent  English 
reader  may  be  turned  loose  on  the  hook  without  much  fear  of  his 
going  astray.  Everybody  treated  Count  d’Herisson,  by  Count 
d’HerissonVown  account,  very  badly ;  but  he  must  be  more  than 
consoled  for  this  by  the  singular  good  fortune  which  enabled  him 
to  be  the  witness  and,  what  is  more,  the  sole  witness,  of  many 
interesting  and  important  events.  He  it  was  who  saw  Prevost 
Paradol  last,  or  almost  last,  before  his  suicide ;  he  who  by  an 
adroit  presentation  of  a  saucer  of  cigars  tamed  the  Bismarckian 
wrath  on  the  subject  of  Garibaldi.  The  importance  of  the  Count’s 
testimony  in  these  matters  cannot  be  overrated. 

We  do  not  know  whether  French  newspapers  have  the  same 
amiable  habit  which  rumour  assigns  to  some  of  their  English 
congeners.  When,  it  is  said,  contributors  to  some  great  journals 
are  unwell  or  tired  of  their  ordinary  work,  the  beneficent  provi¬ 
dence  which  reigns  in  newspaper  offices  gives  them  a  roving 
commission  to  examine  and  report  on  some  pleasure  resort  or  a 
batch  of  light  literature  to  review  (that  anybody  can  review  is  an 
article  of  faith  of  the  newspaper  man  pure  and  simple),  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  pleasant,  profitable,  and  easy.  Perhaps  the 
Journal  des  Debuts  may  have  commissioned  M.  Gabriel  Charmes 
on  these  principles  to  report  on  Nice  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the 
intervals  of  unmasking  the  perfidy  of  England  further  east  and 
south.  Certainly  M.  Gabriel  Charmes  does  not  do  the  literary  tourist 
half  so  well  as  he  does  the  patriot  abroad.  His  Stations  d  hiver(2) 
is  but  a  dull  book,  and  the  laboured  fashion  in  which  for  scores  of 
pages  he  drags  out  an  interminable  coil  of  persiflage  on  the  hackneyed 
subject  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  his  miniature  Government  is 
dreary  enough.  We  like  M.  Charmes  much  better  when  he  is 
fighting  with  us. 

Missionaries  of  the  Roman  Church  have  in  their  time  made 
goodly  contributions  to  geographical  and  ethnological  literature, 
and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  M.  l’Abbe  Douche’s  volume  (3)  on 
the  Slave  Coast  as  a  recent  and  not  unworthy  addition  to  the  list. 
The  good  Abbd  of  course  is  anxious  about  the  political  machina¬ 
tions  of  England,  and  the  still  more  to  be  condemned  intrigues  of 
the  Wesleyans.  But,  this  professional  and  patriotic  ardour  duly 
discounted,  his  book  deserves  to  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  very  common  to  find  a  book  by  an  obviously  genuine 
believer  in  astrology  nowadays,  and  it  is  a  pity.  For  the  stately 
science  (or  pseudo-science)  which  has  ranked  so  many  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men  among  its  devotees  has  been  succeeded 
by  far  baser  and  more  ridiculous  superstitions.  M.  Magon  de 
Grandselve  (4)  is  evidently  as  thorough  an  astrological  be¬ 
liever  as  Dryden  or  Wallenstein,  and  in  the  book  before  us  he 
calculates  the  horoscopes  and  probable  fates  of  the  reigning 
monarchs  of  Europe  and  some  other  distinguished  persons  with 
great  exactness.  There  used  to  be  in  England  (and  we  really 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  repealed)  a  statute 
against  prophesying  the  King’s  death,  and  if  M.  Magon  de 
Grand-elve  were  an  Englishman,  or  subject  to  English  municipal 
law,  he  would  be  clearly  within  that  statute’s  danger.  Not  to  be 
so  ourselves,  we  shall  not  repeat  his  results ;  but  the  book  is  really 
CurioU',  and,  to  all  appearance,  written  in  perfect  good  faith. 

The  edited  conversations  (5)  of  M.  Jean  Gigoux  are  so  miscella¬ 
neous  that  nothing  more  than  a  bare  recommendation  of  them  is 
possible  in  a  brief  notice.  But  anecdotes  of  Gavarniand  Monnier, 
of  Daumier  and  Corot,  of  Delacroix  and  Ingres,  of  Gautier  and 
Vigny,  of  Pradier  and  Nanteuil,  of  Johnnnot  and  Deveria,  of 
Bennington  and  Olesinger,  can  hardly  but  be  worth  the  turning 
over;  and  worth  the  turning  over  this  modest  volume  of  M.  Gigoux 
certainly  is. 

The  Petite  Bibliotlieque  Charpentier ,  which  already  contained 
M.  Zola's  Contes  a  Ninon,  has  now  added  the  Nouveaux  routes  (6). 

(1)  Journal  d'un  ojjicitr  (l'oriL)unancc,  1370-1871.  1’ar  le  Comte 
d’Hm.von.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(2)  Lcs  station a  d' hirer  de  la  Jledilerrance.  Par  Gabriel  Charmes. 

Paris  :  Cnlmann-Lcvy. 

(3)  /.«  Cote  dn  Ntciatis  ct  le  Iiahom<-y.  Par  l’Abbe  Pierre  Roiiclic. 

Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  I.es  rois  decant  le  destin.  Par  Magon  de  Grandselve.  Paris: 

Dcatu. 

(5)  Causeries  sur  les  artistes  demon  temps.  Par  Jean  Gigoux.  Paris: 

Caimnnn-Lcvv. 

(fi)  Nouveaux  conies  a  Ninon.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris :  Charpentier. 


These  tales  are,  as  most  people  know,  M.  Zola’s  argument  or 
diploma-piece  tending  to  show  that  he  can  be  clean  when  he 
chooses.  His  own  fashion  of  proceeding  from  this  premiss  appa¬ 
rently  is: — “You  see  I  can  be  clean  if  I  choose  ;  how  good,  then, 
is  it  of  me  to  be  dirty  pour  le  bonheur  du  genre  humain."  That  is 
not  exactly  the  way  in  which  we  look  at  it,  fortified,  perhaps,  byr 
a  remembrance  of  a  certain  text  about  many  stripes  and  few, 
which  does  not  want  much  alteration  to  fit  the  case. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  ten  little  biographies,  or  biographical  essays,  contained  in 
Sir  George  Cox’s  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.)  begin  with  Solon  and  end  with  Gelon.  This 
volume  is  the  first  of  “a  series  of  lives  of  Greek  statesmen  from 
the  dawn  of  contemporary  history  to  the  last  days  of  the  Achaian 
League.”  It  covers  the  period  of  the  war  with  Persia.  Sir 
George  Cox  judges  men  and  things  in  what  seems  to  have  become 
the  orthodox  way.  He  approves  of  ostracism,  and  greatly  admires 
the  policy  of  tying  your  ruler’s  elbows  behind  his  back.  It  may 
he  barbarism,  but  there  are  persons  who  do  not  think  this  very 
wise,  and  who  find  accounts  of  the  proceeding  very  dreary  reading. 
From  Sir  George’s  account  of  their  lives  it  looks  as  if  Greek 
statesmen  were  either  engaged  all  their  days  in  making  constitu¬ 
tions  and  reforms  which  melted  like  snow  off  a  dyke  within  a  year, 
or  else  in  carrying  out  something  like  the  ideas  of  Hadji  Stavros. 
His  spelling  of  proper  names  is  of  that  irritating  kind  which  con¬ 
trives  to  be  pedantic  without  being  uniform.  lie  always  writes 
Themistokles,  and  yet  has  no  scruple  about  writing  Thucydides. 
To  alter  the  accepted  spelling  where  it  gives  the  sound  of  the 
original  and  to  leave  it  unchanged  where  it  does  not  is  a  scientific 
method  wholly  worthy  of  the  modern  spelling  reformer. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson’s  treatise  on  The  Distribution  of  Products 
(New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  was  delivered  to 
the  British  Association  at  Montreal.  It  seems  mainly  designed  to 
convince  the  followers  of  Mr.  Henry  George  of  the  folly  of  their 
prophet.  The  undertaking  is  somewhat  hopeless ;  for,  although 
Mr.  Atkinson  were  to  bray  Mr.  Henry  George  and  his  followers 
in  a  logical  mortar,  yet  would  their  folly  not  depart  from  them. 
The  value  of  his  treatise  is  considerably  diminished  for  English 
readers  by  the  fact  that  he  seems  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  a  healthy  state  of  society  which  does  not  reproduce 
that  of  the  United  States  exactly. 

Hacking  and  hewing  at  works  by  great  writers  is  a  practice 
which  we  have  frequently  declared  to  be  criminal  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  we  cannot  therefore  give  more  than  a  very  qualified 
degree  of  praise  to  Mr.  Ginn’s  edition  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
(Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.)  It  is  a  school-book;  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  applying  the  scissors  to  Sir  Walter’s  work.  There 
is,  however,  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  school 
children  who  have  to  use  this  book  in  class  will,  at  least,  get 
excellent  literature.  They  will  find  parts  of  Sir  Walter’s  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch,  extracts  from  Lockhart  and  from  the  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather.  The  whole,  if  it  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might 
be.  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  run  of  school  reading-books. 

The  publishing  firm  of  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
can  boast  of  having  a  history  which  begins  with  the  independence 
of  its  country.  Such  an  honour  is  not  a  thing  to  hide  under  a 
bushel.  The  partners  have  accordingly  written  a  short  history  of 
their  house  under  the  title  of  One  Hundred  Years  of  P’ublishiny , 
1785-1885  (Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers). 

Under  the  title  Cholera;  What  can  the  State  do  to  Prevent  it? 
(Calcutta :  Printed  by  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing), 
Dr.  Cuningham,  who  is  already  known  as  an  authority,  has 
written  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  disease  and  the  proper 
method  of  fighting  it.  Dr.  Cuningham  denies  that  cholera  was 
unknown  before  1817,  and  he  seems  to  have  very  little  belief  in 
Koch’s  bacillus.  He  insists  that  sanitary  regulations  are  the 
only  effective  defence  against  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

A  little  pamphlet  by  Surgeon-Major  E.  J,  II.  Evatt,  M.D. 
(Woolwich:  F.  .1.  Cattermole),  deserves  attention  from  all  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  organization  of  the  Volunteers.  Dr.  Evatt  has 
elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Volunteer  medical 
department,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  making  plausible 
suggestions  for  supplying  a  notorious  want. 

The  Life  and  lA’t.ters  of  Adolphe  Monod,  by  one  of  his  daughters 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  belongs  to  a  class  of  biography  with  which  we  are 
almost  painfully  familiar.  It  is  the  life  of  a  divine  of  respectable 
abilities,  and  of  great  though  garrulous  piety.  This,  the  “  authorized 
translation,”  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  accurate,  though  it 
reads  rather  stiffly  here  and  there. 

In  the  case  of  anybody  but  a  Frenchman,  we  should  think 
it  rather  mnlicious  of  Dr.  Tyndall  to  tell  us  in  his  introduction 
that  he  was  asked  to  see  after  the  translation  of  a  life  of  M. 
Louis  Pasteur,  by  the  hero  himsolf.  As  M.  Pasteur,  however,  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  certain  kind  of 
Frenchness  (if  the  word  is  permissible),  ho  will  probably  see 
nothing  for  the  world  to  be  surprised  at  in  his  care  for  his  own 
fame.  Not  that  this  biography  is  written  by  himself.  He  could 
not  spare  the  time  from  literary  labours,  but  ho  allowed  it  to 
be  written  under  his  “immediate  supervision”  by  “his  de¬ 
voted  and  admiring  son-in-law,  M.  Valery  Radot,”  says  Dr. 
Tyndall  with  that  innocent  simplicity  of  bis.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  Louis  Pasteur ;  his  Life  and  Labours  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Go.)  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  author  und  tho 
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right-minded  reader  that  a  greater,  a  more  courageous,  a  more 
sagacious,  or  a  more  uniformly  accurate  “  scientist  ”  than  M.  Louis 
Pasteur  never  appeared  even  in  France,  the  home  of  science,  as 
everybody  knows.  Happily,  one  reflects  that  our  friend  the 
Gascon  can,  or  could  at  least,  fight,  as  well  as  brag. 


NOTICE. 

JJ’e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Eemoyed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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“  'THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
O  ABLER l  ,35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prcctorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  I  rom  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


“RADLEY  COLLEGE. —  SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  he  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
■Warden,  Kadley  College,  Abingdon. 


pLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  ot  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton.  Bristol. 


KOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  IIILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1HS5.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Dcpurt- 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Iudiun  Telegraph  Department.  _  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 


CMIELTEX11AM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £10  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCIIOL  \  R- 
S* III*  °f  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  l»c  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltoinan _ 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 


II  R  E  W  S  B  U  R  Y  SCI! 

An  EXAMINATION  for  at  least  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £10 


O  O  L. 

year,  and  TWO 


Wednesday,  April  8.  Candidates  ’must  not  he  under  thirteen  or  over  fifteen  oh  March  31 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Master. 


(T-UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Monday,  September  28.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. 


QTUBBINGTON  HOUSE  SUCCESSES,  Christmas,  1884— 

Royal  Naval  Cadetships.— Of  the  Candidates  nominated  to  compete  for  CADETSHIPS 
in  the  ROY AL  NAVY,  November  1884,  the  fobowing  were  declared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  be  the  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  in  order  of  merit 


•1.  ITeygate,  II.  B. 

1,428 

26.  Wintour.  C.  J . 

•2.  Marston,G.  M. 

1,411 

*27.  Parker,  R.  F . 

3.  Cupper,  C.  G.  de  B.  .. 

1,410 

28.  Drury- Lowe,  S.  R.  .. 

..  1,220 

4.  De  Bartolomtj,  C.  M. .. 

1,401 

*29.  Brandt,  F . 

*5.  Halsey,  L . 

1.391 

30.  Williams,  E.  M. 

6.  Beaty-Pownall,  C.B. 

1 .382 

31.  Luxmore.  II . 

..  1,200 

7.  Edwards,  J.  D. 

1  377 

32.  Ilawksley,  J.  R.  P.  .. 

..  1.199 

k.  Paine,  G.  M . 

1,360 

33.  Lockhart.  M.  M. 

..  1,195 

* ».  Cochrane,  II.  L. 

1,355 

*31.  Kiddle,  R.  W . 

10.  Carey,  E.  S . 

1  333 

35.  Heath,  It.  F . 

11.  Glossop.  J.  C.  T. 

1,325 

*36.  Browell,  L.  W. 

..  1,163 

12.  Craig,  A.  W . 

*.<7.  Prendergast,  E.  J. 

13.  Segrave.  J.  R . 

1,315 

38.  Vyvjan,  (.  B . 

..  1,125 

'4.  Ben  well,  W.  F. 

1.309 

*39.  Luttrell,  J.  L.  F. 

..  1,114 

15.  Wills,  C.  S . 

1,306 

*10.  Rumbold,  G . 

..  1,110 

16.  Stopford,  P.  J . 

1,291 

41.  Radcliffe,  G . 

..  1,103 

*17.  Quayle,  G.  C,  .. 

1 .276 

*42.  Stewart,  A.  A.  W.  J. 

..  1.102 

18.  Baird,G.  11 . 

1,275 

*43.  Lindsay,  A.  G. 

..  1,100 

19.  Richmond,  II.  W. 

1,274 

41.  Adams,  II.  A . 

*20.  Johnes,  M.  L.  O.  O.  . . 

1,272 

*45.  Yorke,  C.  J . 

21.  Trotter,  G.  I . 

1,261 

*16.  Brabant,  G.  W. 

..  1.064 

22.  Nicholson,  W.  S. 

47.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  B.  .. 

. .  1 ,050 

23.  Webster,  G.  G.  S.  .. 

1.239 

48.  Llewellyn,  H . 

*24.  J  enkinson,  II.  G. 

1 ,230 

*49.  Barton,  I.  P . 

25.  Dodds,  W.  A.  S. 

1.229 

50.  Armitage,  S.  T. 

Candidates  for  Service  Cadetships  : — 

Dick,  J.  D .  953  |  *Fotheby,  II.  G . 780 

Those  marked  thus  *  passed  from  Mr.  Foster’s,  Stubbington  House,  Fareham,  and  beside9 
including  the  first  and  second  on  the  list,  comprise  over  one-third  of  the  successful  can¬ 
didates. 


At  the  last  12  examinations  for  Naval  Cadetships  Stubbington  pupils  have  taken  the 
first  place  on  seven  occasions,  the  first  and  second  three  times,  and  the  first  and  third  twice. 
During  the  present  year  13  boys  have  been  successful  in  the  Public  School  examinations,  one 
having  also  gained  an  open  exhibition. 

Prize  Day  on  board  H.M.S.  Britannia ,  December  18,  1884. 

Prizes  awarded  at  the  Final  Examination  previous  to  appointment  to  seagoing  ships  were 
presented  by  Admiral  Phillimore,  Commander •in-Chief,  Devonport. 


Study  Subjects. 

*1.  E.  R.  Hamilton 
2.  H.  G.  Grenville 

Charts  and  Instruments. 

1.  W.  R.  Hall 

2.  J.  Luce 

Essays. 

1.  Talbot  Ponsonby 
*2.  A.  B.  F.  Dawson 


Seamanship. 

1.  IT.  D.  Jeffreys 

2.  W.  R.  Hall 

Drawing. 

1.  C.  J.  Lay 
*2.  W.  R.  Willis 

Itelif/ious  Knowledge. 
*1.  A.  B.  F.  Dawson 
*2.  A.  Ilaisey 


French. 

.  /G.  M.  Fair 

\H.  G.  Grenville 
2.  J.  L.  Taylor 


Gum  nasties. 
W.  II.  Carrick 
*T.  L.  She  I  ford 
*P.  S.  Watson 


Physics. 

*1.  P.  S.  Watson 
*2.  A.  B.  F.  Dawson 


Exemplary  Conduct. 

*1.  W.  A.  MargessonI  Chief  Captains 
*2.  II.  P.  Heard  ]  of  Cadets 


*A  *C  Watson}  Appointed  Chief  Captains  of  Cadets  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Those  marked  *  passed  into  the  Britannia  from  Mr.  Foster's,  Stubbington  House,  Farehamv 
November  1882. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Stubbingtonians  took  11  out  of  the  22  prizes,  including 
the  first  prize  of  tbe  ship,  that  of  study;  1st  and  2nd  prizes  for  religious  knowledge;  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  far  exemplary  conduct  ;  and  that  one  newly-appointed  Captain  of  Cadets  is  a 
Stubbingtonian.  


A  GENTLEMAN  (M.D.,  F.R.C.S.)  desires  an  Engagement  as 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANT  or  COMPANION  to  a  Gentleman  or  Family  Travelling, 
Yachting,  & c.  Highest  references.— Address,  Dr.  X.,  Messrs.  Deacon’s,  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.C. 


'T'UTOR. — A  GENTLEMAN,  whose  Son  has  just  gone  to  School, 

•*-  wishes  to  recommend  most  Btrongly  the  PRIVATE  TUTOR  who  has  been  teaching 
he  lad  for  the  last  four  yea  rs  Apply  to  John  Donaldson,  Tower  House,  Chiswick,  W. 


TAELICACY  or  BACKWARDNESS.— J.  C.  GAWTHERNE, 

M.A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford),  with  the  assistance  of  Masters  for  Modern  Subjects? 

receives  EIGHT  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  over  Fourteen,  who  require  individual  care _ 

Cradley,  Malvern. 


TfOR  COLLEGE  or  INSTITUTION.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 

a  large  FREEHOLD  MODERN  MANSION,  large  garden  and  field  (4$  acres),  seven 
miles  West  of  London  ;  near  station  yet  quite  secluded.  House  contains  over  thirty  rooms  ; 
detached  laundry.  Owner  has  taken  Pupils  for  over  twenty  years,  but  having  Rectory  close 
by  desires  to  withdraw. 
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WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

HERE  Lave  been  few  recent  moments  when  tbo 
question  of  Tchernitchevsky’s  famous  Nihilist  novel 
was  more  appropriate  on  Englishmen’s  lips  than  at  present. 
And  though  there  are  not  many  reasons  for  congratulation 
just  now,  it  is  at  least  such  a  reason  that  the  answer  appears 
to  be  seriously  sought.  We  should  be  sorry  to  describe  the 
statements  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  on 
Thursday  as  illusory.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  Lord 
Granville’s  ingenious  slurring  nor  Mr.  Gladstone’s  painful 
and  awkward  apology  can  have  given  the  worst-informed 
member  of  either  House  any  information  that  he  had  not 
before,  though  both  may  have  extinguished  the  last  hope 
that  the  Government  has  conceived  a  definite  policy  for 
Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  before  the  House  a 
vote  of  censure,  which,  if  not  exactly  a  masterpiece  of 
wording,  and  requiring  not  a  little  strengthening  ot  terms 
to  make  it  equal  to  the  public  sentiment,  at  least  gives 
the  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  definite  policy  for  the 
future.  It  is  upon  these  documents  that  public  opinion 
has  now  to  decide.  From  a  certain  section,  indeed,  of 
the  public,  and  from  a  considerable  number  of  what  are 
called  by  courtesy  organs  of  public  opinion,  the  old  cry  of 
perfect  faith  and  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still 
raised.  Everything  that  the  Government  has  done  has 
been  right ;  or,  if  not  right,  it  has  at  any  rate  been  infinitely 
better  than  anything  that  any  other  Government  could 
possibly  have  done.  The  imaginary  horrors  which  preceded 
1880  are  still  compared  with  the  imaginary  blessings  which 
have  followed  it.  Englishmen  are  still  invited  to  contrast 
the  wickedness  and  damage  of  the  rule  which  gave  us 
Cyprus  and  the  Transvaal  and  the  command  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  drove  Russia  from  Cabul  and  Constantinople 
and  averted  a  European  war  more  serious  than  any  which 
two  generations  had  known,  which  left  England  a  friend  of 
the  arbiters  of  Continental  policy  and  in  a  position  to  hold 
her  own  everywhere,  with  the  blessings  and  charms  of  a 
rule  which  has  lost  the  Transvaal,  brought  Russia  to  the 
gates  of  Herat,  lavished  men  and  millions  on  a  policy  of 
self-denying  stupidity,  embroiled  the  country  with  every 
powerful  European  nation,  and  provoked  by  neglect  or 
blundering  action  a  scheme  of  foreign  colonization  hostile 
to  English  colonies  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Caine,  M.P.,  deprecates  England  “  becoming  a  Mediter- 
“  ranean  Power,”  when  England  has  been  a  Mediterranean 
Power  for  exactly  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Mr.  W. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  accuses  the  Conservative  party  of  being 
responsible  for  the  Zulu  War,  which  every  political  child 
knows  to  have  been  begun  in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  a  Conservative  Government.  With  those  who  think  or 
those  who  deliberately  write  or  speak  in  this  manner  argu¬ 
ment  is  impossible.  They  ignore  every  fact  of  the  situation, 
they  deny  or  blink  all  recent  and  remote  history,  and  the 
necessary  common  ground  is  not  available  for  meeting  them. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Liberal  organs  of 
opinion,  and  apparently  a  very  largo  section  of  tho  Liberal 
public,  which  is  not  in  this  state  of  wilful  or  helpless  blind¬ 
ness.  Here  there  is  recognition  of  tho  blundering  of  tho 
Government,  and  of  the  almost  unprecedented  muddle  into 
which  tho  prosperous  foreign  relations  of  five  years  ago 
have  been  turned  by  a  Ministry  whose  advent  to  power  was 
expected  to  bring  round  the  golden  year.  It  is  to  these 
persons  and  to  the  reasonable  section  of  the  Tory  party  (for 
here,  also,  there  is  more  than  one  section  that  is  anything 


but  reasonable)  that  the  question  What  is  to  be  done  1  may 
be  addressed.  It  is  by  them  alone  that  it  can  be  considered 
with  any  hopeful  and  profitable  result.  The  best  sign  of 
the  possibility  of  any  such  result  seems  to  lie  in  the  almost 
unanimous  disapproval  of  a  great  Soudan  campaign  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  termination  of  a  final  scuttle. 
This  being  so,  the  immediate  question  for  every  English¬ 
man  to  put  to  himself  is,  Is  it  possible  to  break  off  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Soudan  altogether  1  That,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  answered  in  the  negative.  The  next  is,  Is 
it  possible  for  the  present  Government  to  substitute  for 
their  policy  of  shuffle  followed  by  scuttle,  a  policy  of  action 
and  occupation  1  That  is  the  point  on  which  to  lay 
the  finger.  If  it  is  possible,  and  if  it  will  be  done,  the 
question  of  turning  this  Government  out  becomes  a  very 
unimportant  one  to  all  but  rabid  partisans.  If  we  could 
believe  that  Air.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  would  turn 
over  a  really  new  leaf,  that  they  would  form,  promulgate,  and 
abide  by  an  intelligent  system  of  Egyptian  reform  under 
British  inspection,  and  of  administration  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Eastern  Soudan  under  English  protection,  we  should  on  this 
score  have  nothing  to  say  against  them.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible.  They  have  hampered  themselves 
so  inextricably  by  foolish  pledges  and  promises  ;  they  are 
tainted  so  deeply  with  hesitancies  and  crotchets  ;  they  are  so 
afraid  of  estranging  the  extreme  Radical  section  of  their 
followers,  that  a  frank  adoption  of  the  only  policy  ac¬ 
ceptable,  if  not  the  only  possible  policy,  seems  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  They  may  drift,  and  slide,  and  sneak 
into  something  like  such  a  policy,  but  they  cannot  carry 
it  out  boldly  and  decidedly.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  that, 
after  the  passages  between  themselves  and  the  German 
Government,  a  state  of  cordiality  between  England  and 
Germany,  without  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  permanent 
good,  can  be  restored.  With  Air.  Gladstone  in  power,  we 
may  perhaps  carry  out  the  cheerful  programme  suggested  by 
Alinisterial  journals ;  and,  after  manuring  the  Soudan  with 
English  blood  and  English  gold,  hand  it  over  to  Italy  as  a 
reward  for  her  extreme  kindness  in  consenting  to  be  an  ally 
of  England.  AVe  may,  as  the  same  astonishing  persons  say, 
“  find  something  for  Prince  IIassan  to  do  at  Khartoum,” 
though  the  extrusion  of  Egyptian  officials  bag  and  baggage 
from  the  Soudan  has  been  proclaimed  by  Air.  Gladstone 
for  months,  and  almost  years,  as  his  chief  end  and  aim.  But 
that  a  straightforward,  intelligent,  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  Egyptian  question,  north  or  south  of  Wady  Haifa, 
can  be  attained  by  tho  present  Government  is,  we  believe, 
not  within  the  range  of  political  possibilities.  Politics  is  a 
science  which  never  forgives  to  this  extent ;  and  nothing 
but  a  sojourn  in  the  purgatory  of  Opposition  can  enablo 
politicians  who  have  blundered  as  these  politicians  havo 
blundered  to  take  up  tho  game  once  more  with  a  fair  chance 
of  success. 

It  is  for  this  reason— for  this  very  reason,  and  for  no 
other — that  we  see  no  satisfactory  solution  but  tho  accession 
to  power  of  the  present  Opposition ;  Coalition  Governments 
being  apparently  out  of  fashion  at  present,  and  at  all  times 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
interest  who  is  in  Downing  Street  provided  that  tho  common 
weal  takes  no  harm;  and  we  object  to  Air.  Gladstone  as  a 
governor  mainly  because  lie  has  shown  to  demonstration  that 
he  cannot  govern.  In  the  same  way  we  havo  not  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  any  partisan  approval  of  tho  tactics  ot 
the  Opposition.  On  more  than  one  occasion  wo  have  stigma¬ 
tized  their  misconduct  of  their  immediate  business,  and  if 
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necessary  we  shall  do  so  again.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  choose  the  best  form  of  Parliamentary  tactics  with 
an  outnumbered  and  dispirited  following,  and  with  a  great 
excess  of  adverse  debating  power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  another  to  pursue,  with  the  approval  of  the  country 
and  of  Parliament,  a  plain  and  straightforward  course  of 
foreign  policy.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  members  of  any  probable  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  pursue  such 
a  policy,  and  the  details  of  the  policy  itself  are  clearly 
marked  out  for  them.  They  are  free  from  any  pledges  or 
engagements  in  the  Egyptian  affair,  and  they  could  take, 
with  consistency,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  hearty  good  will, 
that  course  of  promoting  the  good  government  of  Egypt 
proper,  and  forming  a  bulwark  at  Khartoum  against 
Soudanese  savagery,  which  is  more  and  more  commending 
itselt  to  the  general  public,  as  it  has  for  years  commended 
itself  to  all  intelligent  students  of  the  question.  Their 
record  is  such  as  to  entitle  them  without  difficulty  or  diffi¬ 
dence  to  hold  out  to  Prince  Bismarck  a  reasonable  and 
dignified  olive-branch.  They  have  beaten  Russia  before, 
and  the  Russians  know  from  them,  and  them  only,  quantus  in 
clipeum  assurgat  Britannus,  when  the  said  Briton  has  his 
wits  about  him.  They  have  a  far  better  character  with  the 
Colonies  than  their  antagonists.  Having  no  hope  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  Radicals  they  need  not  truckle  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  conceivable  question  of  home  or  foreign  policy 
w  here  they  are  likely  to  take  action  in  which  a  reasonable 
Liberal  need  refuse  them  his  support  in  view  of  the  proved 
and  notorious  incapacity  of  his  own  men.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  for  all  but  partisans,  Is  the  national  welfare  to  be 
further  entrusted  to  men  who  have  not  only  shown  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  managing  it  in  the  past,  but  whose  in¬ 
capacity  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  them  even  from  mend¬ 
ing  their  hand;  or  is  it  to  be  entrusted  to  men  who,  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  get  the  country  out  of  a  great  difficulty 
seven  years  ago,  are  notoriously,  even  if  this  be  disputed, 
tree  from  any  liabilities,  pledges,  disrepute  of  former  acts  or 
the  like,  in  regard  to  their  action  in  the  future  1  In  home 
politics  a  great  change,  which  will  take  no  small  time  even 
to  accomplish  and  a  much  longer  time  to  appreciate,  is 
being  wisely  or  unwisely  effected  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  No  other  political  question  of  magnitude  presents 
itself  as  immediate  to  any  but  extremists.  In  foreign  policy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  jeopardy  and  deadlock  are,  by  con¬ 
sent  of  all  impartial  judges,  greater  in  degree  and  more 
intricate  in  kind  than  at  any  time  within  living  memory, 
and  one  set  of  politicians  are  as  evidently  designated  for 
the  task  of  remedying  them  as  the  other  are  shown  to 
be  unfit  for  that  task.  In  the  Palace  of  Truth  we  can 
imagine  the  present  Cabinet  itself  spontaneously  admitting 
that  the  situation,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not  (for 
even  the  Palace  of  Truth  may  not  be  powerful  over  self- 
deception  to  this  extent),  is  of  a  kind  hardly  to  be  got  out 
of  except  by  new  men.  In  actual  life  such  heroic  virtue  is 
not  to  be  expected.  But  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  expect 
that  some  if  not  most  reasonable  Liberals  should  say  to  the 
Government,  “  C ceteris  paribus ,  we  like  you  best,  but  the 
“  ccetcra,  owing  to  your  own  fault,  are  not  paria,  and  you 
“  must  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  make  room  for  men  wffiorn 
“  we  like  less,  but  who  are  wanted  to  help  England.”  This 
is  the  answer  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  challenge 
(whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  its  terms)  invites,  and 
this  is  the  answer  which  honest  Englishmen  who  prefer 
country  to  party  ought  to  give. 


TIIE  RETREAT  FROM  GUBAT. 

NOT  until  Thursday  morning  was  it  permissible  to  feel 
serious  disquiet  as  to  the  safety  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  scat¬ 
tered  but  hitherto  victorious  forces.  The  loss  of  Khartoum 
was  a  heavy  blow,  no  doubt;  but  the  success  was  not 
won  over  English  troops,  and  it  was  possible  that  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  shai'p  blows  struck  at  Abu  Klea  and  else¬ 
where  might  have  almost  neutralized  it,  if  not  absolutely 
repaired  it.  The  detailed  telegrams  respecting  Colonel 
Talbot’s  brush  in  the  desert  awakened  in  persons  not  easily 
disturbed  a  sense  of  real  danger.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
see,  first,  that  forces  of  five  thousand  men  or  thereabouts 
could  not  move  about  such  a  position  as  that  at  Gubat 
without  danger  to  the  latter ;  and,  secondly,  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  force  fell  far  short  of 
the  three  thousand  men  which  it  was  hoped  he  would  have 
had  available  by  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  defect  of 
intelligence  which  was  implied  in  the  movement  of  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  in  close  continuity  to  our  camp, 


but  without  the  least  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  occupants, 
was  another  source  of  anxiety.  But  even  then,  unless  to 
persons  determined  to  believe  the  worst,  it  must  have  been 
something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  when  the  latest  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  scarcely  reached  the  camp,  the  General  in  com¬ 
mand  there  had  thought  it  necessary  to  abandon  Gubat,  to 
dismantle  the  steamers  which  were  so  invaluable  a  possession, 
to  give  up  all  the  fruit  of  two  hard  battles  and  a  daring 
enterprise,  and  to  retire  on  Abu  Klea,  Gakdul,  and  the  base! 
The  rumours  of  the  great  armies  which  make  it  necessary 
for  Sir  Redvers  Bltller  to  move  back  the  English  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  this  expedition  maybe  exaggerated,  but 
retreat  of  itself  will  raise  men  for  the  Mahdi.  Nowhere 
short  of  Lord  W olseley  and  the  river  is  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
cern  a  post  which  will  be  safe  if  Gubat  was  not  safe,  and 
Lord  Hartington  on  Thursday  night  practically  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  much. 

To  cavil  and  recriminate  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and  rarely  an  obligatory  task,  and  we  shall  only  say 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  excuses  made  for  Lord  Wolseley’s 
advance  across  the  Bayuda  has,  according  to  the  facts  made 
public,  become  necessary.  Those  excuses  were  distinctly 
conditional  on  action  on  his  part  proving  that  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart’s  orders  were  calculated  orders ;  and  the  failure 
to  support  the  Gubat  force  and  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy  shows  that  there  was  no  calculation,  but  merely 
a  happy-go-lucky  dash.  Otherwise  the  force  could  not 
have  been  so  long  left  unsupported  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  reinforcements,  and  the  retreat  would  at  least  have 
been  ordered  as  soon  as  Sir  Charles  Wilson  returned. 
But,  for  the  present,  the  question  is  how  Lord  Wolseley 
can  best  repair  his  mishap.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how 
General  Brackenbury’s  expedition  is  to  continue;  yet,  if 
it  returns  without  securing  at  least  Abu  Hamed,  the 
success  of  Kerbekan  and  the  death  of  General  Earle 
and  his  comrades  will  be  as  entirely  thrown  away  as 
the  equally  lamentable  death  of  the  gallant  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart.  Retreat  once  begun,  concentration  of  all  avail¬ 
able  troops  in  the  hope  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahdi 
is  the  only  discernible  resource  ;  and  considerations  open 
only  to  those  on  the  spot  must  determine  the  best  place 
for  such  a  concentration.  Meanwhile  anxiety  must  be 
felt  until  the  concentration  is  effected.  Retreat  is  very 
different  from  advance,  and  a  force  which  might  have 
marched  to  Gondokoro  victoriously  may  be  hard  pressed  in 
a  hundred  miles  of  retreat  by  the  desert.  But  the  very 
worst  of  all  moods  in  such  a  case  is  despondency.  Bitter  as 
it  must  have  been  to  General  Buller  and  the  garrison  of 
Gubat  to  abandon  the  fruit  of  all  their  labours,  they  seem 
to  have  begun  the  retreat  in  good  heart,  and  the  General, 
with  more  men  than  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  better  supplied 
with  mounted  troops,  and  thoroughly  aware  of  the  danger, 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  even  a  nominally 
overwhelming  force  of  Arabs.  But  the  advance  on  Khar¬ 
toum  by  the  Nile  is  over  for  this  year ;  of  that  there  is  now 
no  doubt  whatever.  “  The  Mahdi,”  a  recent  telegram  said, 

“  has  written  to  Lord  Wolseley  telling  him  to  retire.” 
Lord  Wolseley  has  retired.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Mahdi  will  neglect  to  improve  the  coincidence.  Except 
for  the  bare  possibility  of  a  rash  attack  and  a  great  English 
victory,  the  results  of  the  painful  and  costly  journey  up  the 
Nile  are  thrown  away. 

Of  future  as  distinguished  from  present  military  move¬ 
ments  and  possibilities,  the  offer  of  the  Colonies  to 
furnish  troops  is  not  the  least  important,  and  it  affords  at 
the  least  an  agreeable  subject  for  reflection  after  the  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss  of  the  operations  on  the  Nile.  It 
appears  to  be  still  uncertain  whether  it  has  been  accepted, 
and  it  does  not  require  much  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  feel  sure  that  he  would  have  refused  it  if  he 
dared.  A  Prime  Minister  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  on 
Thursday,  leaves  to  the  Opposition  leader  the  task  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  such  an  offer  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  indicates  his 
own  attitude  towards  it  with  sufficient  distinctness.  There  are 
some  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  matter  will  easily  perceive,  but  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  encouraging  in  the  Colonies 
the  feeling  of  which  this  offer  is  a  symptom,  and  of  deepening 
the  extremely  salutary  effect  which  it  has  produced  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Nothing  can  be  more  noteworthy 
than  the  way  in  which  writers,  some  of  whom  have  recently 
been  foremost  in  proclaiming  the  decadence  of  England, 
have  been  struck  by  this  reminder  of  the  existence  and 
unity  of  an  England  larger  than  the  small  little  island  which 
is  the  favourite  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scorn.  The 
truth  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  or  more  inaccu- 
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rate  than  to  belittle  the  military  resources  of  this  country — ■ 
except,  of  course,  to  overrate  them,  -which  is  a  very  un¬ 
likely  fault  at  this  moment.  The  silly  people  who  consult 
their  printed  tables,  and  decide  that  because  this  French  ship 
has  guns  weighing  so  much  more  than  that  English  ship,  the 
latter  must  go  straight  to  the  bottom  when  she  meets  the 
former,  are  only  less — perhaps  they  are  hardly  less — of  a 
national  nuisance  than  the  official  optimists  who  manipulate 
their  figures  in  an  opposite  sense.  The  journalists  who  in¬ 
sist  that  we  have  got  no  army  and  no  possibility  of  one  may 
be  more  respectable,  but  are  hardly  more  accurate,  than 
Lord  It i  pon  and  other  hangers-on  of  Sir.  Gladstone,  who 
put  down  the  victory  of  Abu  Klea  to  the  credit  of  the  rickety 
recruits  that  Lord  Wolseley  praises  in  peace  and  wisely 
leaves  behind  in  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  Colonial 
aspirations  wisely  encouraged  and  home  resources  properly 
utilized,  England  is  even  now  able,  not,  perhaps,  to  wage 
single-handed  a  Continental  war  with  Europe  at  large, 
or  to  support  the  consequences  of  a  much  longer  per¬ 
severance  of  the  Gladstone-Granville-Derby  triumvirate 
of  provocation  and  bungle,  but  to  come  well  out  of  any 
difficulty  in  which  her  counsels  are  directed  by  moderate 
intelligence,  and  her  strength  utilized  with  moderate  reso¬ 
lution.  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  what  may  be  called  the  larger  Soudan  campaign 
could  be  easily  utilized  for  another  purpose  if  necessary. 
Souakim  is  well  on  the  way  to  Ivurrachee — a  simple 
geographical  fact  of  which  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
are  good  geographers,  it  might  be  well  that  they  should  take 
notice.  As  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition,  it  is, 
of  course,  the  formation  and  guarding  of  an  open  route  from 
Souakim  to  Berber,  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  have  been 
done,  could  have  been  done,  and  was  earnestly  recommended 
to  be  done,  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  not  known  what 
further  object  these  vast  preparations  have,  and  as  to  Lord 
Wolseley's  plans  for  the  Soudan  campaign  in  general,  it 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  readers  not  to  believe 
the  impudent  assertions  of  omniscient  journalists.  Those 
assertions,  we  can  say  with  assurance,  are  based  on  no 
knowledge  whatever,  but  are  simple  translations  into  the 
categorical  of  guesses  which,  whether  they  turn  out  to  be  true 
or  not,  have  no  authority.  No  General  has  ever  been  more 
chary  (and  this  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  his  generalship) 
of  taking  the  press  into  his  confidence  than  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  Lord  Wolseley 
himself  will  finally  make  up  his  plan  of  campaign  till  at 
least  one  thing  is  decided — the  question  of  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  Egyptian  policy.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  misfortune  that  such  an  influence  as  this  should 
count  for  anything  in  matters  military,  and  purists  will 
of  course  cry  out  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  quite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  such  considerations.  We  venture  to  doubt  it 
very  much.  The  orders,  or  what  pass  for  orders,  which  he 
has  received  from  his  present  masters  do  not,  if  the  public 
utterances  of  those  masters  may  be  trusted,  sin  by  over¬ 
exactness  or  lucidity ;  and,  before  committing  himself  to  a 
definite  undertaking,  it  may  be  suspected  that  Lord 
V  olseley  will  wait  to  see  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  it  out.  We  cannot  imagine  him  willing  to  play,  if 
he  can  avoid  it,  the  part  which  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  forced 
to  play  after  Majuba;  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Thursday,  to-  say  the  least,  do  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  his  having  such  a  part  thrust  on  him. 


THE  ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

N  its  present  adjourned  Session,  Parliament,  while  it 
retains  in  theory  all  its  constitutional  powers,  will 
exercise  them  under  stringent  limitations.  All  but  the 
most  urgent  legislation  must  bo  postponed  until  the  new 
constituency  is  consulted  ;  and  even  the  control  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  political  business  will  bo  hampered  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  of  a  dissolution.  A  general  election  which 
must  be  repeated  under  totally  different  conditions  in  a  few 
months  would,  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  be  a 
vast  expense  of  money  and  of  trouble.  The  Houso  of  Com¬ 
mons  is,  like  the  army  in  the  Soudan,  at  present  “  in  tho 
“  air,”  having  its  communications  with  tho  electorate  cut  ofT 
by  the  Franchise  Act.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  im¬ 
portant  measures  which  cannot  bo  postponed,  and  prolonged 
discussions  on  foreign  affairs  are  unavoidable.  Tho  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill,  which  comes  first  in  order  of  legislative 
tasks,  will  not  bo  factiously  contested  ;  but  tho  genuine  ob¬ 
jections  which  may  be  preferred  will  tako  considerable 


time  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Irish  members,  though  they 
will  not  reject  the  unmerited  boon  of  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  representation,  may  for  other  purposes  waste 
time  by  obstruction.  Their  fudl  capacity  for  mischief  will  be 
disclosed  when  the  indispensable  demand  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Crimes  Act  is  preferred  by  the  Government. 
Notwithstanding  the  foolish  language  of  a  few  irresponsible 
subordinates,  the  Cabinet  has  up  to  this  time  given  no 
reason  for  suspecting  that  it  will  shrink  from  the  discharge 
of  a  primary  duty.  The  Land  League,  with  its  criminal 
tendencies,  has  under  another  name  revived  its  pestilent 
activity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  protect  life  and  property  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  law.  Mr.  Cowen,  clinging  to 
traditions  which  are  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances, 
contends  that  Irish  affairs  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
popular  leaders,  who  are,  unfortunately,  the  chief  promoters 
of  disorder.  Force,  as  the  results  of  the  Crimes  Act  have 
proved,  is  the  only  remedy  for  anarchy,  robbery,  and  murder. 
Extradition  and  even  Australian  Federation  are  less  urgent 
than  the  repression  of  Irish  anarchy. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  length  or 
frequency  of  the  debates  on  foreign  and  colonial  questions, 
and  especially  on  the  transactions  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 
Disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  almost 
unanimously  felt  and  expressed,  though  Lord  Ripon  is,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  still  confident  that  there 
must  be  some  excuse  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering.  It  is  difficult  to  suppress  just  indignation;  but 
no  feeling  of  resentment  would  excuse  rash  interference 
with  military  operations.  The  newspapers  are  reckless 
enough  in  furnishing  the  enemy  with  information  and  even 
with  advice.  Professional  writers  day  after  day  tell  the 
Mahdi  in  so  many  words  that  he  will  embarrass  Lord 
Wolseley’s  movements  if  he  occupies  this  or  that  post,  or 
if  he  operates  in  some  given  direction  on  the  communica¬ 
tions.  Speakers  in  Parliament  would  be  still  more  careless, 
and  Ministers  might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  exculpate 
themselves  by  injudicious  disclosures.  The  statesmen  who 
prematurely  advertised  to  the  Arabs  their  purpose  of 
abandoning  all  their  supporters  in  the  Soudan  are  capable 
of  almost  any  indiscretion.  Retrospective  criticism  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  objections  ;  but  its  utility  is  doubtful. 

Political  hopes  and  fears  are  directed  less  to  the  mori¬ 
bund  Parliament  than  to  its  formidable  and  doubtful  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  significance  of  the  late  electoral  revolution 
has  for  the  first  time  been  fully  appreciated  since  the 
change  was  accomplished.  Frivolous  amateurs  no  longer 
prate  of  the  anomaly  of  distinctions  between  boroughs 
and  counties,  or  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  unenfranchised 
householders  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Both  sides 
of  the  hedge  are  now  equally  privileged,  and  from  neither 
set  of  occupants  has  yet  proceeded  any  voice  but  that  of 
boastful  menace.  The  best  hope  for  the  future  is  that  the 
new  constituency  may  be  less  selfish  and  more  just  than 
its  self-appointed  counsellors.  In  less  enlightened  times 
freedom,  property,  and  civilization  were  not  dependent  on 
the  moderation  of  any  privileged  class.  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
who  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  great  constitutional  change, 
is  still,  as  might  be  expected,  a  political  optimist.  Like 
others  who  persuade  themselves  that  the  representatives  of 
the  new  constituency  will  only  continue  with  greater  energy 
tho  work  of  former  Parliaments,  he,  perhaps  half- consciously, 
shares  the  uneasiness  which  he  earnestly  deprecates.  It  is 
not  necessarily  with  the  purpose  of  misleading  a  timid  pur¬ 
chaser  that  the  dealer  explains  movements  which  might  seem 
to  indicate  vice  as  only  symptoms  of  innocent  playfulness. 
In  the  present  case  no  harm  can  bo  done  by  accepting 
the  doubtful  warranty,  because  the  bargain  has  already  been 
concluded.  Political  concessions  are  for  the  most  part  irre¬ 
vocable,  inasmuch  as  they  havo  almost  always  been  made 
to  tho  stronger  party.  Since  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
decline  of  his  power  sought  to  revive  his  early  popularity 
by  proposing  further  reductions  of  tho  franchise,  no  Par¬ 
liament  has  probably  sat  in  which  tho  largo  majority  was 
not  openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  Parliamentary  Reform. 
During  Lord  Palmerston’s  long  administration,  and  again 
after  the  election  of  1874,  tho  country  shared  tho  opinion, 
or  at  least  tho  indifference  of  prudent  politicians  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  downward  progress  could  not  be 
permanently  arrested. 

With  the  shameless  demagogues  who  openly  incite  tho 
rabble  of  London  to  robbery  and  murder  it  is  impossible 
to  arguo.  Tho  social  tolcranco  which  has  been  extended 
to  some  of  tho  worst  offenders  is  a  remnant  of  tho 
habitual  confidence  of  ancient  security  and  established 
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order.  Anarchists  have  been  regarded  as  licensed  buffoons 
who  only  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  preaching  to  a 
sceptical  audience  an  impossible  gospel  of  murder.  Similar 
language  addressed  to  a  mob  which  was  largely  composed 
of  thieves  and  of  the  worst  class  of  London  roughs  re¬ 
quires  not  confutation,  but  punishment.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  French  Revolution  the  same  mimic  liberality 
encouraged  the  paradoxes  which  were  afterwards  trans¬ 
lated  into  crime.  The  practical  illustration  of  anarchical 
doctrines  strained  too  far  the  patience  even  of  the  guilty 
promoters  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Almost  the  only  good 
action  recorded  of  Robespierre  is  that  he  sent  Hebert  and 
Ciiaumette  with  many  better  men  to  the  guillotine.  A 
similar  fate  will,  if  necessary,  befall  English  teachers  of  the 
same  doctrines,  if  they  succeed  in  causing  bloodshed.  The 
economic  and  financial  instructors  of  the  dominant  faction 
are  so  far  more  dangerous  that  they  are  more  plausible. 
The  confiscation  of  the  whole  or  of  a  large  part  of  pro¬ 
perty  invested  in  land  is  recommended  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  another  form  by  the  chief  of  the  small, 
but  not  insignificant,  sect  of  Positivists.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  two  or  three  agitators 
belonging  to  the  working  class  propose  to  increase  the 
Land-tax  to  thirty-five  millions,  to  be  levied,  as  the  name 
implies,  exclusively  on  the  land.  They  have  probably 
heard  from  so-called  financial  reformers  that  the  percentage 
on  income  of  the  original  Land-tax  has  been  largely  reduced 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  old  valuation.  They  have  not 
considered  that  the  disturbance  of  a  fiscal  arrangement 
which  has  lasted  for  two  hundred  years  would  involve  a 
gross  injustice;  and  they  may  be  excused  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Land-tax  was  charged  at  the  same  rate 
on  land  and  on  personalty.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who 
deals  with  the  subject  in  the  same  number,  would  certainly 
not  require  allowance  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  want  ot 
knowledge ;  yet  he  proposes  nearly  the  same  special  charge 
on  land,  and  he  adds  the  revolutionary  suggestion  of  a 
graduated  tax  on  income.  Admitting  the  probable  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  Land-tax  in  compelling  owners  to  part  with 
their  estates,  he  remarks,  with  all  the  calm  indifference 
of  Burke’s  metaphysicians  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
that  the  dissipation  of  landed  properties  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  public  interest.  Results  of  this  kind  were 
not  contemplated  by  Lord  IIartington  when  with  a  light 
heart  he  pledged  the  Liberal  party  to  household  suffrage  in 
counties.  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Harrison 
himself  protested,  in  eloquent  and  convincing  language, 
against  exceptional  treatment  of  land.  Some  recondite 
explanation  seems  to  be  needed  for  the  reconciliation  of 
conclusions  which  are  on  the  surface  reciprocally  de¬ 
structive;  but  the  probable  action  of  the  future  Parliament 
is  more  important  than  the  consistency  of  even  an  eminent 
writer,  and  it  is  at  present  not  less  ambiguous. 


FRANCE. 

rTIHE  capture  of  Lang-Son  may  not  prove  to  be  a  decisive 
X  success,  nor  even  do  much  towards  bringing  the  war 
with  China  to  an  end,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  highly 
creditable  affair  to  the  French  troops.  The  details  are 
wanting,  as  they  always  are  when  no  foreign  correspondents 
are  on  the  spot  to  forward  reports.  There  is,  however,  no 
fair  ground  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  such  accounts  as 
we  have  received.  General  Bri£rede  l’Isle  would  seem  to 
have  directed  the  movements  of  his  two  columns  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  well-known  fact  that  no  Oriental  has 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  resisting  a  flank  attack,  and  his 
orders  have  been  well  executed  by  his  men.  The  fighting 
has  been  the  least  part  of  the  work  thrown  on  his  columns 
during  the  advance.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  our  troops  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  the 
climate,  the  want  of  roads,  food,  and  cover,  have  proved 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  enemy;  but  even 
the  fighting  has  been  as  severe  as  it  usually  is  against 
Asiatics.  A  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed 
and  wounded  shows  that  General  Briere  de  i.  Isle  had 
to  deal  with  soldiers  who  fight  as  well  as  the  Afghans 
at  least.  His  victory  will  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
Tonquin  for  the  present.  If  the  Chinese  are  determined 
to  continue  the  war  in  that  quarter,  they  must  take 
the  offensive  themselves,  .and  troops  which  cannot  de¬ 
fend  entrenched  positions  will  scarcely  be  able  to  attack 
with  much  effect.  Meanwhile  Admiral  Courbet  has  also 
gained  a  victory,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  respectable  one 


than  his  successful  piece  of  sharp  practice  at  Foochow. 
Here,  again,  it  would  be  convenient  to  know  a  little  more 
clearly  what  really  happened ;  but  the  destruction  of  the 
two  Chinese  war-ships  seems  to  be  proved.  The  doubt  in 
this  case  is  not  so  much  due  to  want  of  information  as  to 
its  uncertain  character.  According  to  one  report,  the  boats 
of  the  French  squadron  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  torpedo  the  Chinese  cruisers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  crews 
were  able  to  escape  to  the  shore,  though  their  vessels  were 
destroyed.  If  that  is  true,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
they  were  not  on  board  when  the  torpedoes  exploded.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  the  Chinese,  finding  they 
could  not  get  their  ships  off,  lost  heart  and  took  to  the- 
boats.  The  destruction  of  deserted  ships  is  not  in  itself  a 
very  brilliant  feat ;  but  then  the  Chinese  frigate  and 
corvette  would  not  have  been  left  if  the  crews  had 
been  at  all  a  match  for  the  men  of  the  French  squadron. 
The  event,  whatever  the  details  may  have  been,  proves  the 
irresistible  superiority  of  the  Europeans. 

These  victories  come  in  a  very  fortunate  hour  for  the 
French  forces  in  the  East  and  for  the  French  Government. 
All  reports  agree  that  the  soldiers  and  seamen  on  the  station 
are  suffering  greatly  from  sickness,  at  least  partly  caused, 
and  certainly  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  depressing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  operations  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Loss 
of  men  by  disease  has  for  its  natural  consequence  a  heavy 
increase  of  work  for  the  survivors.  The  reinforcements 
from  France  come  slowly,  and  seem  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  waste.  Considering  the  relaxation  of  disci¬ 
pline  which  has  long  been  notorious  in  the  French  armies, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  discontent,  and  even  of  dis¬ 
order,  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  this  very 
uncongenial  work.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  story 
that  a  mutiny  has  broken  out  in  the  squadron  at  Formosa, 
and  has  only  been  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  twelve 
men.  Mutiny  is  a  word  which  is  supposed  to  mean  open 
rebellion,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  applied  to 
many  minor  forms  of  disobedience  on  board  ship  in  a  very 
lax  way.  The  sailors  at  Formosa  had  probably  no  intention 
of  taking  the  ships  out  of  the  hands  of  their  officers.  They 
were  only  discontented  and  disorderly.  That,  however,  is 
quite  bad  enough,  and  it  must  have  made  the  commanders 
of  the  squadron  heartily  glad  of  anything,  even  the  news 
that  something  had  happened  somewhere  else,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  blockade.  In  Formosa  the  French  are  ob¬ 
viously  not  strong  enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  post 
they  have  seized  at  Kelung.  The  news  of  the  capture  of 
Lang-Son,  and  of  Admiral  Courbet’s  success  in  the  Sheipoo 
Roads,  must  have  been  welcome  for  many  reasons  to 
M.  Ferry.  They  justify  his  prophecies,  and  they  have 
happened  just  in  time  to  serve  him  well  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  elections.  He  may  now  stop  with  credit  if  he 
really  wishes  to  stop,  or  he  may  postpone  any  further 
measures,  and  face  the  constituencies  in  the  pleasant  position 
of  a  Minister  who  has  carried  out  a  patriotic  policy  with 
reasonable  success,  and  at  no  very  heavy  sacrifice  to  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  success  gained  is  not  the  success 
M.  Ferry  promised  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
nobody  knows  what  is  coming.  But  the  constituencies, 
M.  Ferry  may  x’eflect,  will  not  look  so  close  as  all  that. 
They  will  rest  content  with  knowing  that  a  victory  has  been 
won,  and  that  Tonquin  is  conquered.  After  looking  on  at  the 
muddle  of  the  last  two  years  or  so  with  unbroken  equani¬ 
mity,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  greatly  moved  by  its 
memory  now  when  everything  seems  to  be  in  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  As  usual,  after  every  spurt  of  fighting  in 
this  dreary  war,  there  are  stories  of  negotiations  for  peace 
begun,  or  about  to  be  begun.  They  vary  wonderfully  little, 
and  have  a  uniform  end.  The  Chinese  Government  is  soon 
known  to  be  no  more  inclined  to  eat  its  leek  than  before,  and 
the  French  are  shown  to  be  as  much  set  on  causing  the  leek 
to  be  eaten  as  ever.  The  moral  of  the  situation  has  been 
drawn  so  often  that  it  has  become  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
and  many  future  opportunities  will  be  presented  for  com¬ 
menting  on  it  during  the  half  generation  or  so  for  which  the 
war  seems  likely  to  last. 

French  publicists  of  many  parties  seem  to  be  pretty 
agreed  that  France  is  suffering  from  want  of  governance. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  generations  the  country  has 
an  Administration  which  avows  openly  and  shamelessly 
that  it  has  no  plan  and  no  object.  French  Governments 
have  been  of  many  kinds,  and  of  various  degrees  of  wisdom, 
but  they  have  had  one  thing  in  common.  They  have  always 
known  their  own  mind  or  seemed  to  know  it.  M.  Ferry 
has  apparently  no  mind  and  no  theory.  In  truth,  however, 
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he  has  a  definite  object  in  his  policy  which  gives  it  a  certain 
coherence.  He  is  looking  steadily  to  the  general  election, 
and  in  the  meantime  tiding  along  as  best  he  may.  That 
may  be  a  prudent,  but  it  is  not  a  very  inspiriting,  kind  of 
policy,  and  it  certainly  gives  the  doings  of  the  Ministry  an 
air  of  slovenliness  which  is  barely  decent.  Still  it  does  help 
to  explain  the  otherwise  unintelligible  doings  of  the  Chambers 
and  the  Cabinet,  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  treatment  of  the  Army  Bill.  This  measure,  which  is 
designed  to  make  three  years’  military  service  obligatory  on 
every  Frenchman,  has  already  had  a  Parliamentary  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  length,  and  has  even  passed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  a  previous  Session.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
unworkable,  was  stopped  by  the  Senate,  and  fell  quite  out  of 
sight  for  a  time.  Now  it  has  been  brought  in  again 
and  is  going  through  its  old  career,  being  passed  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  criticism  by  men  who  would  see  it  en¬ 
forced  with  terror.  The  approach  of  the  election  explains 
the  mystery.  The  deputies  have  every  reason  to  prove  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  opinions  on  the  dogma  of  equality  to  the 
electors,  and  hence  the  galvanized  vitality  of  the  Army  Bill. 
The  Recidivist  Bill  is  a  less  purely  electoral  measure,  but  it 
has  a  curious  history  of  its  own  too.  It,  like  the  Army 
Bill,  was  passed  in  the  face  of  damaging  practical  criticism, 
and  for  no  other  obvious  reason  than  a  desire  to  deal  with 
a  difficulty  in  a  drastic  way  and  be  done  with  it.  The  Bill 
is  drastic,  but  it  does  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  habitual  criminals  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life  within  six  months  after  their  sentence ;  but 
no  colony  was  named  because  it  was  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  thatnoneof  the  existing  possessions  of  France  were 
fit  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Consequently,  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  the  Bill  will  be  to  give  a  large  and 
dangerous  class  of  criminals  a  right  to  their  discharge  after 
six  months’  detention.  The  Army  Bill  may  never  pass,  the 
Recidivist  Bill  may  have  to  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  a 
dead  letter,  the  Corn  Bill  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
amended  by  the  majority  which  accepted  it  in  the  general 
discussion  until  it  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  was  when 
it  was  introduced.  It  was  designed  to  help  the  farmers  and 
small  landowners — a  very  important  part  of  the  electorate 
— by  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  corn.  The  Free-traders 
were  naturally  opposed  to  it;  but  their  opposition  would 
not  have  been  of  much  effect.  M.  Germain,  however,  has 
made  himself  famous  by  proposing  an  Amendment,  which 
has  many  chances  of  being  accepted.  His  plan  is  that  the 
Government  should  relieve  the  farmer  by  lightening  his 
land-tax,  and  compensate  the  Treasury  by  increasing  the 
excise  on  spirits,  which  is  very  low  in  France.  This 
Amendment  has  been  accepted,  with  a  slight  modification, 
by  the  Committee,  and  is  favourably  looked  on  by  the 
Chamber,  which  is  already  somewhat  frightened  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  possible  consequences  of  increasing  the  price  of 
bread  in  the  towns.  It  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
giving  the  peasantry  an  immediate  and  most  acceptable 
boon.  That  M.  Germain’s  Amendment  will  alter  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  Protectionist  measure  into  a  Free-trade  one 
will  not  disturb  M.  Ferry,  who  is  not  a  man  of  doctrine, 
and  who  has  a  general  election  before  him. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  WASHINGTON. 

T  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  considers 
Mr.  Coeden’s  character  as  nearly  perfect;  and  that 
among  all  historical  personages  he  reveres  Washington  as 
the  greatest  and  the  best.  In  the  same  correspondence  he 
expresses  his  confidence  that  after  the  lapse  of  another  cen¬ 
tury  five  hundred  millions  or  a  thousand  millions  of  English 
lineage  and  language  will  be  united  by  feelings  of  family 
affection.  If  unhappily  they  should  fall  out,  they  will 
incur  the  reprobation  which  Dante  bestowed  on  “  the  great 
“  refusal.”  One  result  of  the  anticipated  increase,  if  the 
calculation  proves  to  be  correct,  will  disappoint  the  recent 
aspirations  of  colonizing  rivals.  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
if  a  hundred  years  hence  they  only  contain  a  hundred 
millions  of  English  inhabitants,  will,  long  before  they  have 
reached  that  number,  have  secured  the  control  or  annexation 
of  all  territories  in  the  South  Seas  which  are  now  threatened 
with  French  or  German  occupation.  Within  ten  or  twenty 
years  the  remaining  dominions  of  Mexico  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  absorbed  into  the  United  States,  and  the  Indo- 
Spanish  population  will  have  to  choose  between  civilized 
industry  and  rapid  disappearance.  With  characteristic 
readiness  of  quotation,  Mr.  Gladstone  anticipates  for  the 


future  descendants  of  the  English  stock  an  empire  once 
claimed  by  Virgil  as  belonging  to  Augustus  : — 

Super  et  Garamantas  et  Inilos 
Proferet  imperium. 

The  prophecy  is  the  less  ambitious  because  it  is,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  already  accomplished. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  appreciate  the  possible  exploits  of 
the  twentieth  century  more  justly  than  the  actual  conquests 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  unseasonable  to  continue  the  quotation  : — 

Hujus  in  adventum  jam  nunc  et  Caspia  regna 

Responsis  horrent  Divum,  et  Mreotia  tellus, 

Et  septeingemiui  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili. 

The  trans-Caspian  kingdoms  and  the  mouths  or  shores  of  the 
Nile  are  not  at  present  pleasant  subjects  for  the  imaginative 
speculations  of  the  responsible  ruler  of  England. 

Foreign  critics  would  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Gladstone  if 
they  supposed  that  his  sanguine  expectations  are  prompted 
by  a  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism.  The  United  States 
already  include  more  than  half  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
and  their  population  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  in  America  are  also 
numerous  and  prolific,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  still 
for  two  or  three  generations  remain  more  or  less  distinct 
from  their  fellow-citizens.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  a  belief  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  soon  transferred  to  America;  and  he  added, 
with  cosmopolitan  impartiality,  that  he  for  one  should  not 
regret  the  change.  A  Prime  Minister  who  has  no  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  country  which  has  raised  him  to  its  highest 
post  may  be  admired  as  superior  to  ordinary  human  weak¬ 
ness.  Less  disinterested  politicians  are  content,  when  they 
foresee  the  inevitable  greatness  of  a  rival,  to  acquiesce 
without  useless  complaint  in  a  result  which  they  are  power¬ 
less  to  prevent.  The  alternative  course  of  affecting  to 
regard  Americans  as  countrymen  indicates  either  culpable 
indifference  or  unconscious  insincerity.  Envy  of  American 
felicity  involves  a  higher  compliment  than  affected  sympath\ . 
The  United  States,  having  no  enemies,  or,  in  other  words, 
no  equal  neighbours,  scarcely  need  a  foreign  policy;  and 
they  are  comparatively  exempt  from  menaces  of  socialism 
and  anarchy.  When  one  of  their  own  citizens  seeks  notoriety 
by  proposing  general  plunder,  he  finds  it  convenient  to 
transfer  his  efforts  to  a  foreign  country  before  he  preaches 
the  predatory  doctrine  of  nationalization  of  the  land. 
Whether  identity  of  race  and  language  tends  to  promote 
good-will  among  independent  communities  is  still  a  doubt- 
tul  question.  The  Greek  Republics,  who  despised  as 
barbarian  every  language  except  their  own,  were  almost 
always  at  war  among  themselves.  German  patriotism, 
which  is  likely  to  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  vigorous,  has 
only  been  revived  during  the  present  generation  after  an 
interval  of  many  centuries.  Again  and  again  Bavaria 
fought  with  France  against  Austria ;  and  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  under  French  sovereignty  was  thought  a 
natural  and  not  discreditable  arrangement.  As  late  as 
1850  Prussia  and  Austria  alternately  courted  against  one 
another  the  aid  of  Russia.  The  violent  animosity  to  England 
expressed  in  the  common  language  by  American  journalists 
and  orators  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  main  cause  of  the 
indifference  or  occasional  ill  will  which  was  felt  for  the 
Northern  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Englishmen  and 
Americans  feel  an  interest  in  one  another  which  is  not 
extended  to  foreigners,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  Crown  is  genuine. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  many  years  been  bent  on  expiating 
a  mistake  which  he  committed  when  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  seemed  likely  to  establish  its  independence.  His 
complacent  declaration  that  J efferson  Davis  had  made  an 
army,  and  his  prophecy  that  he  would  make  a  nation, 
were  universally  understood  at  the  time  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  inclined  to  the  recognition  of  Southern 
independence.  A  more  prudent  colleague,  Sir  G.  Lewis, 
at  once  took  or  made  an  opportunity  of  announcing  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  an  opposite  policy ;  and,  having 
probably  discovered  his  error,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  re¬ 
peated  his  display  of  Southern  partisanship.  Ho  has 
since  persuaded  himself  that  his  language  indicated  no 
predilection  for  the  cause  which  has  been  proved  by  fortune 
to  be  wrong.  It  is  perhaps  rather  with  the  purpose  of 
convincing  himself  than  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  others 
that  he  has  since  cultivated  an  almost  exaggerated  devotion 
to  the  United  States.  Thero  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
his  present  feelings  to  lie  sincere.  American  institutions 
are  probably  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  the  English 
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system,  which  still  contains  the  relics  of  an  aristocratic 
element.  The  power  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  become,  mainly  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action,  much 
more  absolute  in  England  than  in  America,  but  social 
inequality  is  more  tenacious  than  constitutional  relations. 
The  same  statesman  who  was  willing  to  see  commercial 
supremacy  pass  from  England  to  the  United  States  is  still 
less  likely  to  grudge  any  political  advantage  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  most  favoured  nation. 

The  same  reaction  against  a  former  opinion  or  tendency 
perhaps  accounts  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  of  Washington.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  and  even  to 
approve,  the  indigenous  formula  which  describes  him  as 
“  first  in  war,  fix'st  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
“  countrymen  ” ;  but  it  was  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  young  Republic,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  can  claim  to  be  first.  A 
national  hero  properly  becomes  typical  and  ideal ;  and  among 
Americans  Washington  has  no  competitor.  Grant,  Sherman, 
Lee,  and  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson  perhaps  accomplished 
greater  military  feats  ;  but  in  civil  life  most  of  them  never 
took  a  part,  and  one  was  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  Even 
if  they  had  been  superior  to  Washington,  the  first  place 
was  already  occupied.  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  displace 
Washington  as  to  have  set  up  another  patriotic  tyrannicide 
at  Athens  as  a  rival  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  foreign  proselytes  to  the  American 
faith  are  more  or  less  consciously  under  the  influence  of  a  wish 
to  be  complimentary,  and  in  the  case  of  Englishmen  to  show 
that  they  have  no  prejudice  against  a  victorious  enemy. 
Thackeray,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Washington’s  was  the  greatest  name  in  history ;  but 
he  was  then  anxious  for  American  popularity ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  he  always  preferred  goodness  to  greatness. 
Of  the  highest  genius,  practical  or  literary,  he  was  intolerant, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Swift  and  Marlborough. 

No  competent  judge  has  placed  Washington  in  the  first 
rank  of  great  soldiers,  though  he  accomplished  his  peculiar 
work  with  admirable  perseverance  and  with  eventual  suc¬ 
cess.  His  European  contemporaries  attributed  imaginary 
merit  to  his  supposed  moderation  in  retiring  after  the  war 
and  after  his  second  term  of  office  into  a  private  station. 
They  contrasted  him,  to  his  advantage,  with  Cromwell, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  in  France, 
with  Bonaparte,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  Republican 
self-denial.  Washington  was,  in  truth,  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
interested  patriot ;  but,  if  he  had  been  the  most  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  of  adventurers,  he  could  by  no  possibility 
have  become  a  king  or  a  despot.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  give  Wellington  credit  for  not  dethroning  George  III. 
after  Waterloo  as  to  praise  Washington  for  being  content 
with  a  moral  primacy  among  his  countrymen.  One  English¬ 
man,  who  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  inclined  to  excessive 
eulogy  of  popular  heroes,  in  protesting  against  such  language 
as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Thackeray,  approached 
more  nearly  to  a  just  estimate  of  Washington’s  character. 
Carlyle  had  previously  remarked  of  Washington’s  great 
friend  and  associate  that  “  no  man  ever  came  through 
“  more  confusion  with  less  imputation  against  him  than 
“  Lafayette.  None  can  accuse  him  of  variableness ;  he  has 
“  seen  the  world  change  like  a  conjurer’s  pasteboard  world  ; 
“  he  stands  there  unchanged  as  a  stone  pillar  in  the  midst  of 
“  it.  Does  this  prove  him  a  great  man,  a  good  man  1  Nowise. 
“  Perhaps  only  a  limited  man.”  “  Washington,”  he  adds, 
“  is  another  of  our  perfect  characters ;  to  me  a  most  limited, 
“  uninteresting  sort.”  On  other  occasions,  provoked  by 
exaggeration  or  contradiction,  Carlyle  expressed  the  same 
judgment  in  more  vehement  terms.  In  criticizing  hyper¬ 
bolical  eulogies  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  superlatives  of  the 
opposite  kind,  and  Carlyle  was  exceptionally  inclined  to 
the  use  of  strong  language.  Washington  was  assuredly 
not  an  ordinary  man ;  but  the  heroic  proportions  of  his 
figure  are  in  some  degree  due  to  his  position  as  the  principal 
actor  in  a  revolution  of  the  highest  historical  importance. 


RIVAL  PYTIIONESSES. 

IF  two  augurs  could  not  meet  without  smiling,  we  may 
be  sure  that  two  Pythonesses  when  they  encountered 
each  other  in  society  giggled.  The  lady  who  looked  after 
the  pigeons  at  Dodona  and  listened  to  the  wind  among  the 
oaks  must  have  exchanged  amusing  letters  with  the  other 
lady  who  recited  the  hexameters  at  Delphi.  The  nature  of 
woman,  her  hearty  appreciation  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of 


man’s  credulity,  is  not  altered  by  time,  if  we  may  judge  by 
a  diverting  er  disgusting  pamphlet,  Some  Account  of  My 
Intercourse  with  Mine.  Blavatsky  (Elliot  Stock).  This 
little  work,  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  of  English  slang,  is 
by  Mme.  Coulomb,  who  once  was  the  friend,  and  is  now, 
we  fear  we  must  say,  the  traducer,  of  Mme.  Blavatsky. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  is  the  Joanna 
Southcote  of  Theosophy,  the  great  female  Mahdi  of  the 
Mahatmas,  the  wonder-working  Sylph  of  the  Steppe,  the 
long  missing  link  between  ancient  Aryan  science  and  modern 
Slavonic,  Psychical,  and  American  curiosity.  This  lady  is 
the  author  of  a  learned  work  on  the  Mysteries  of  Isis ;  or,  Isis 
Unveiled,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  which  we  are 
assured  that  she  quotes  Latin  elegiacs  from  Lucretius.  And 
yet  the  Philological  Society  has  not  recognized  these  novel 
performances  of  a  poet  previously  known  merely  for  his 
austere  hexameters.  Mme.  Blavatsky  claims  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Root  Hoomi,  the  Maskelyne  of  the  Thibetan 
mountains,  and  the  mysterious  Inner  Brethren  of  Thibet 
appear  (with  a  family  resemblance  to  John  King)  at  her 
entertainments.  Varying  slightly  from  the  well-known 
Shakspearian  method,  Mme.  Blavatsky  finds  letters  on 
trees,  tea-cups  in  antres  vast,  cigarettes  in  unicorns’  horns, 
and  magic  in  everything.  Her  literary  advocates  have 
published  books  in  which  (as  the  unconverted  believe)  a 
good  deal  of  crude  evolutionism  and  a  quantity  of  Indian 
cosmogonic  fancies  are  mixed  up  with  plenty  of  common 
“  Spiritualism,”  faintly  disguised  by  a  Thibetan  colouring. 
Such,  to  the  outer  world,  is  Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  such  is 
Theosophy.  Of  this  lady,  and  of  Theo  ophistic  miracles, 
Mme.  Coulomb  gives  an  account  which  no  one  is  obliged  to 
believe.  The  character  of  Mme.  Coulomb  as  revealed 
in  her  pamphlet  is  that  of  a  female  French  Barry  Lyndon, 
in  a  novel  environment.  The  Odyssey  of  Mme.  and  of  M. 
Coulomb's  adventures,  their  needy  and  shifty  attempts  to 
maintain  existence,  are  sad  and  iaugbable  ;  and  not  less 
laughable  and  sad  are  the  letters  here  published,  written,  it 
is  asserted,  by  Mme.  Blavatsky.  According  to  the  most 
recent  news  on  this  momentous  subject,  Mme.  Blavatsky 
does  not  intend  to  prosecute  Mme.  Coulomb,  who  must  be 
a  most  malignant  and  mendacious  libeller  if  her  story  is  not 
true.  Perhaps  Mme.  Blavatsky  shows  her  wisdom  in  this 
peaceful  attitude.  Of  Mme.  Coulomb  readers  of  her  con¬ 
fessions  can  have  only  one  opinion,  whatever  they  think  of 
the  truth  of  her  revelations.  That  opinion  makes  her  evi¬ 
dence,  either  way,  worthless;  though  every  one  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  weight  of  the  internal  evidence 
she  adduces. 

In  1872,  so  this  veracious  chronicle  begins,  Mme. 
Coulomb  was  introduced  at  Cairo  to  Mme.  Blavatsky. 
The  great  Lady  Mahatma  was  then  merely  a  “  Medium,” 
and  kept  a  private  Necyomanteia  in  a  closet  lined  with  red 
cloth.  “  She  calls  the  dead  and  makes  them  answer  your 
“  questions.”  Mme.  Coulomb,  eager  to  meet  some  of  the 
dead,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  sorceress.  Her  she 
found  in  a  room  “  full  of  people  all  alive  ”  and  all  denouncing 
Mme.  Blavatsky,  who  “  had  taken  their  money  ”  and  left 
them  nothing  but  stuffed  gloves,  bits  of  string,  and  the 
other  apparatus  of  the  Medium.  Mme.  Coulomb  conferred 
benefits  on  Mme.  Blavatsky  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
were  afterwards  much  more  than  repaid,  and  need  not  have 
been  mentioned.  Next  Mme.  Coulomb  heard  of  Mme. 
Blavatsky  in  Russia,  and,  finally,  in  America,  where  she 
was  creating  a  Theosopliistic  Society.  Without  laying  any 
stress  on  Mme.  Coulomb’s  evidence,  we  may  repeat  that 
new  Theosophy  is  only  old  Spiritualism  under  a  fresh 
name.  The  miracles,  mediums,  manifestations,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  are  identical,  only  Koot  Hoomi,  away  in 
Thibet,  is  a  more  magnificent  conception  than  John  King, 
the  ghost  of  an  illiterate  sailor.  Nothing  but  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Neoplatonism  (in  cribs),  of  “rollicking  science”  in 
the  guise  of  popularized  evolutionism,  and  of  Indian 
dreams,  which  may  be  got  up  in  a  dozen  cheap  text-books, 
was  needed  for  the  conversion.  Then,  behold,  the  dis¬ 
credited  Spiritualism  became  Theosophy,  “  Lodges  ”  were 
founded,  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  even  some  of  the 
natives  of  India,  were  gulled,  and  a  profitable  clientele  was 
created.  America,  the  cradle  of  Spiritualism,  was  the 
home  of  this  Theosophy.  It  is  a  shame  that  even  the  most 
sceptical  of  generations  should  have  been  taken  in  by  such  a 
very  commonplace  device,  should  have  sought  signs  so  readily 
capable  of  being  manufactured.  Whether  the  signs  and 
miracles  were  managed  precisely  as  Mme.  Coulomb  describes 
is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  certain  that  Houdin, 
or  even  a  meaner  j  uggler,  could  have  wrought  much  better 
miracles. 
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Mme.  Coulomb,  before  she  met  Mme.  Blavatsky  in  the 
flesh  again,  lived  a  roaming  life  in  Calcutta,  Galle,  and 
other  places,  teaching  French,  attempting  hotel-keeping, 
and,  finally,  rushing  into  the  Pythoness’s  arms  in  Bombay. 
Here  she  was  first  employed  to  “  tell  the  Colonel  that  she 
“  had  seen  a  figure  in  the  garden.”  Next,  when  the  Colonel 
had  swallowed  the  “figure,”  she  had  to  embroider  trick- 
pockethandkerchiefs,  which  were  distributed  “  in  an  occult 
“  manner.”  Then  holes  were  made  in  the  ceiling-cloth  of 
an  office,  and,  lo  !  a  “  portrait  of  a  Yogi  tumbled  through 
“  the  air  before  the  very  eyes”  of  a  gallant  Colonel.  Mme. 
Coulomb  tries  to  give  the  impression  that  she  thought  these 
performances  little  harmless  jokes.  But,  even  by  her  own 
account,  she  suspected  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  already 
carried  the  joke  too  far  at  Cairo.  Then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  place  a  cigarette,  tied  up  with  a  lady’s  hair,  in 
the  horn  of  the  unicorn  of  the  British  arms,  under  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Bombay.  But  Mme. 
Coulomb  did  not  care  to  climb  up  to  the  unicorn’s  horn, 
and  this  miracle  lapsed,  owing,  as  was  thought,  to  un¬ 
favourable  atmospheric  influences.  Then  pink  notes  were 
found  in  trees,  a  miracle  that  occurred  in  the  courtship 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  and  Miss  Blanche  Amory. 
Next  the  great  teacup  trick  was  done,  and  Mme.  Coulomb 
maintains  that  she  knows  the  brother  who  put  the  tea¬ 
cup  in  the  soil,  and  that  he  is  not  a  Thibetan.  Next 
Mme.  Coulomb  was  instructed  to  make  a  doll — a  big  doll  of 
the  male  sex — and  this,  she  alleges,  is  the  astral  body  of 
Koot  Hoomi,  all  the  astral  body  he  ever  had.  Some  kind 
of  trap  was  now  manufactured,  apparently  by  a  brother  of 
French  rather  than  of  Thibetan  extraction,  and  by  aid  of 
this  trap  letters  fell  mysteriously,  through  the  air,  on  the 
tables  of  rooms.  Other  letters  fell,  by  the  material  agency 
of  a  bit  of  string,  out  of  trees,  and  ledges  of  buildings, 
in  the  open  air.  The  proper  Theosophistic  view  is  that 
these  epistles  were  written  in  Thibet,  were  magically  dis¬ 
integrated,  magically  materialized  again,  and  60  fell  about 
in  rooms  and  in  gardens.  The  reader  has  his  choice  between 
the;-e  rival  hypotheses.  Swayed  by  early  memories  of  what 
Mr.  Bouncer  did  in  the  schools  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
bit  of  string,  we  incline  to  the  ideas  of  Mme.  Coulomb. 
Indeed,  Mme.  Coulomb  says  that  she  saw  part  of  one  of  the 
letters  written  and  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  Coulomb  (who 
appears  to  be  a  Mahatma  of  no  ordinary  powers)  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  astral  post-office.  Next  the  “  shrine,”  with  doll 
complete,  was  rigged  up,  a  simple  apparatus  that  should  not 
have  deceived  a  baby.  Finally,  there  was  a  quarrel,  partly 
because  Mme.  Coulomb  could  not  keep  the  fun  to  herself, 
partly  about  2,000  rupees.  Some  of  tho  missionary  bodies 
in  India  seem  to  think  Mme.  Coulomb’s  theories  sound, 
Theosophists  prefer  these  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Each  side 
will  give  its  belief  exactly  where  its  prejudices  determine. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  English  public  will  conclude 
that  there  is  something  a  little  dubious  in  this  new  faith 
about  which  so  many  people  talked  credulous  nonsense  last 
season. 


THE  BRITISH  SCIIOOL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AT  ATHENS. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  time  has  elapsed  since  the  scheme 
for  the  foundation  of  a  British  School  at  Athens  was 
so  auspiciously  launched  at  the  meeting  held  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  over  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  present,  warmly  advocating 
the  object  in  view,  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
political  distinction,  of  the  Universities,  and  of  the  public 
institutions  in  this  country  connected  with  art  and  arcliaj- 
ology.  No  similar  project  could  have  been  introduced  to 
general  notice  under  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  operations  of  tho  Committee 
then  appointed  should  for  so  many  months  have  remained 
without  having  been  brought  to  public  notice.  So  long 
ago  as  in  the  year  1882  the  Greek  Government  generously 
offered,  through  the  English  Foreign  Office,  to  give  a 
site  of  some  two  acres  in  extent,  in  a  very  favourable 
position  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
for  the  intended  building;  and  this  munificent  act  was 
completed  by  a  formal  conveyance  of  tho  ground  to  tho 
trustees  on  behalf  of  the  School  in  the  month  of  November 
1884.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Cornin'  tee  had  not 
been  entirely  idle,  for  it  was  announced  at  tho  meeting 
recently  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
that  sufficient  funds  have  now  been  collected  or  promised 
to  justify  the  immediate  beginning  of  tho  building  of  a 


house  upon  the  land  destined  for  its  reception  at  Athens. 
It  was  also  further  stated  that  Mr.  Penrose,  the  architect,; 
had  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  the  necessary  elevations 
and  plans  for  its  erection.  It  is  known  that  the  general 
aims  of  the  School  will  be  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  archeology  in  all  its  departments,  and  this  would 
include  the  study  of  Greek  art  and  architecture  in  their 
remains  of  every  period,  as  well  as  that  of  inscriptions. 
There  will  also  be  encouraged  and  assisted  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  ancient  sites,  and  the  tracing  of  ancient  roads  and 
routes.  Much  light  may  be  expected  to  be  thus  thrown 
on  doubtful  points  in  history  and  geography ;  but,  above  all, 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  art  will  be  largely  extended,  and  its 
study  will  be  brought  into  close  relations  with  that  of  the 
language  of  the  people  whose  artistic  history  was  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries  after  the  classical  revival  had  created 
general  attention  to  their  literature.  The  arts  and  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  will  for  the  future  have  to  be  studied 
together,  as  both  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  same  race. 
They  ought  never  to  have  been  separated,  and  henceforth 
they  will  be  made  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  providing  a  building  for  the 
new  School,  it  will  be  requisite  to  raise  considerable  funds 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  salary 
of  a  resident  director,  and  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
School,  with  its  library  and  other  necessary  accommodation 
and  appliances  for  students.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  will  fail  to  do  that  which  has  already  been 
done  by  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  or  that 
the  appeal  for  funds  now  made  will  not  be  a  successful  one. 
It  -would  be  unworthy  of  this  country  if  the  liberality  of  the 
Greek  Government  were  not  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit, 
and  if  the  especial  advantages  afforded  by  it  to  England 
were  not  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  turned  to  the 
best  account.  The  interest  already  shown  in  the  movement, 
and  the  high  patronage  extended  to  it,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubting  that  the  required  funds  for  its  full  prosecution  will 
be  forthcoming  at  no  distant  date.  Such  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  scholar,  and  of  all  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  art 
and  of  the  highest  educational  development. 


M.  LESSAR’S  MISSION. 


T1 


HE  mission  of  M.  Lessar  to  London  has  of  couvse  set  a 
-L  certain  number  of  suspicious  people  exclaiming  that 
Russia  never  meant  business  in  the  Afghan  frontier  ques¬ 
tion  at  all.  This,  however,  is  not  only  an  unjust,  but  even 
an  unintelligent,  view  of  her  recent  and  present  conduct. 
Business  is  exactly  what  Russia  always  does  mean ;  and 
those  who  on  occasion  think  otherwise  are  merely  deceived 
by  their  own  unenlightened  ideas  of  what  the  particular 
Russian  business  of  the  moment  may  be.  To  say  that 
Russia  was  never  serious  in  her  professed  desire  to  join  us 
in  despatching  Commissioners  to  delimit  the  Afghan  frontier 
would  be  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  her  wish  to  get  the 
second  best  thing  if  the  best  were  not  to  be  had  ;  and  that 
is  just  one  of  the  points  on  which  her  sincerity  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  would,  in  short,  be  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Russia  only  pretended  a  willingness  to 
have  the  Afghan  frontier  drawn  by  an  Anglo-Russian  Com¬ 
mission  of  experts.  She  was  quite  willing  to  do  that — if 
she  could  do  no  better  for  herself ;  she  is  quite  willing  to  do 
it  now — if  she  is  confronted  with  a  less  eligible  alternative. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the  authorities  at 
St.  Petersburg  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  their  men  on  to 
the  ground,  when  so  much  might  occur  in  the  Soudan  to 
modify  the  geographical  and  ethnological  conditions  of  tho 
Central  Asian  problem,  and  to  suppose,  further,  that  when  a 
modification  of  this  kind  has  actually  occurred  tho  Russian 
Government  would  hesitate  from  motives  of  delicacy  to  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  would  bo  to  fall 
into  tho  opposite  error.  It  is  natural  for  M.  de  Giebs  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  remind  the  British  Government  that 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  could  not  fail  to  deflect  the  contem¬ 
plated  boundary  of  Russianized  Turkestan  considerably  to 
the  south-east.  Equally  natural  is  it  that  the  reported 
intention  of  England  to  draw  upon  her  military  establish¬ 
ment  in  India  for  service  in  tho  Soudan  should  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  tho  superiority  of  ethnological  to  mere 
geographical  considerations  in  determining  the  frontier 
question.  If  we  really  aro  in  such  difficulties  of  one  kind 
and  another  as  our  alarmists  mako  out,  why  then 
M.  de  Gieus  thinks  he  ought  no  longer  to  conceal  from  u« 
tho  conviction,  hitherto  buried  in  his  own  breast,  that* 
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the  Salor  Turkomans  having  already  become  virtually 
Russian  subjects,  their  habitual  camping-ground  ought  to 
be  treated  as  outside  Afghan  border,  and  consequently  that 
the  proper  frontier  to  draw  is  one  which  would  thrust  into 
Afghanistan  a  huge  wedge  of  Russian  territory,  having  its 
apex  at  a  point  within  forty  miles  of  Herat. 

Such  are,  it  is  said,  the  views  which  M.  Lessar  has 
come  instructed  to  press  upon  the  British  Government, 
always  supposing,  that  is,  that  the  British  Government  is 
in  such  difficulties  as  our  alarmists  make  out ;  which  is, 
perhaps,  no  bad  reason  why  certain  of  the  said  alarmists 
should  refrain  from  adding  to  the  excellent  work  of  pointing 
out  our  Central  Asian  dangers  the  extremely  questionable 
service  of  screaming  out  that  we  are  hopelessly  unprepared 
to  confront  them.  If  anything  could  tempt  Russia  to  that 
immediate  advance  upon  Herat  which,  in  a  wild  rumour  of 
a  few  days  ago,  was  declared  to  be  an  already  accomplished 
fact,  it  would  be  talk  and  writing  of  this  despairing 
kind.  At  present  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  she  has 
no  intention  of  hazarding  any  experiment  of  so  venture¬ 
some  a  description.  The  pear  is  not  ripe  yet,  though  no 
doubt  it  might  come  very  fast  to  maturity  if  our  affairs 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  were  to  take  a  further  turn 
for  the  worse.  As  it  is,  they  probably  seem  to  Russia 
just  about  bad  enough  to  warrant  the  application  of  a 
“  squeeze  "  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  circulation 
of  alarming  rumours  such  as  that  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  is  doubtless  designed  to  facilitate  the  squeezing  pro¬ 
cess.  Of  a  like  description  and  purpose  is  the  threat  of 
“  withdrawing  ”  from  a  Commission  which  Russia  has  never 
really  joined,  and  the  bounce  about  military  demonstrations 
on  the  Murghab  and  Heri  Rud.  Demonstrations  are  a 
game  which  can  be  easily  played  at  by  most  Bowers,  and, 
thanks  to  the  strength  of  the  escort  which  has  accompanied 
our  Frontier  Commission,  it  is  a  game  which  can  be  played 
by  us  at  shorter  notice,  on  the  Murghab,  at  any  rate,  than  it 
can  be  by  our  rival.  As  to.“  withdrawing  from  her  share” 
in  the  work  of  frontier  delimitation,  perhaps,  the  first  and 
most  necessary  thing  to  be  impressed  by  our  Foreign  Office 
on  M.  Lessar  is  that  that  is  a  matter  on  which  Russia 
may  do  exactly  as  she  pleases  without  any  sort  of  protest  from 
us.  Her  adhesion  to  the  delimitation  plan  has  not  in  any 
degree  assisted  us,  and  her  withdrawal  will  not  in  the  least 
embarrass  us.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  an  arbitration  delibe¬ 
rately  absents  himself,  the  arbitrator  simply  proceeds  ex 
parte,  and  that  is  the  course  which,  in  the  event  of  the  so- 
called  withdrawal  of  Russia,  we  ought  at  once  to  adopt. 
We  can  define  the  Ameer’s  territory  without  her  aid,  and 
guarantee  him  its  integrity ;  all  that  we  shall  lose  by  com- 
pleting  the  business  alone  would  be  the  formal  Russian 
undertaking  to  respect  the  newly-delimited  frontier — a  loss 
which  it  will  not  severely  tax  our  fortitude  to  endure 
with  philosophy.  We  can  quite  understand,  however, 
that  the  present  English  Government  is  regarded  by  the 
Czar’s  advisers  as  less  armed  by  nature  and  habit  to 
undergo  such  a  privation  than  the  rest  of  their  country¬ 
men.  They  have  always  shown  an  extraordinary  appetite 
for  amicable  understandings  —  especially  of  the  Russian 
variety.  “  Caviare  to  the  general  ”  body  of  Englishmen  as 
these  understandings  are,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  liis  colleagues 
have  apparently  acquired  a  diplomatic  taste  analogous  to 
the  gastronomic  relish  for  the  sturgeon’s  roe.  Russian 
pledges,  indeed,  have  got  to  be  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
Ministerial  palate,  but,  even  after  long  experience  of  their 
unsubstantial  character,  they  seem  as  solid  and  satisfying 
as  ever.  To  come  away  from  Afghanistan,  defined  or  un¬ 
defined,  without  an  “  ari-angement  ”  with  Russia  in  their 
pockets  would,  it  is  doubtless  thought,  be  a  sore  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers ;  and  when  the  failure  to 
obtain  such  an  arrangement  would  compel  them  to  reverse 
a  “  reversal  policy  ”  in  Afghanistan,  to  go  back  upon  the 
footsteps  of  the  “  wicked  Earl,”  we  cannot  wonder  that  St. 
Petersburg  should  believe  them  to  be  at  the  moment  very 
“  squeezable  ”  indeed. 

Nevertheless  the  country,  which  is  neither  so  indifferent 
as  one  party  among  us  complains  nor  so  wildly  agitated  as 
it  seems  to  another,  will  insist  upon  its  Government  offer¬ 
ing  a  firm  front  of  resistance  to  this  insolent  pressure. 
M.  Lessar’s  proposals  ought  to  be  rejected  at  once,  de¬ 
cisively,  and  with  as  little  excess  of  civility  as  is  merited 
by  a  proceeding  which,  in  its  very  nature,  resembles 
an  affront.  Russia  should  be  definitively  referred  to  her 
former  agreement  of  participation  in  the  frontier  project,  and 
should  be  plainly  informed  that  if  she  does  Dot  put  in  an 
appearance  without  further  delay,  we  shall  at  once  proceed 


with  the  work  without  her.  The  Government  might  further 
say  that,  if  there  were  no  other  objections  to  entering  upon 
the  suggested  negotiations  in  London,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  while  Russia  still  kept  hex- 
outpost  at  Pul-i-khatun,  and  returned  only  evasive  replies 
to  our  protests  against  her  audacious  attempts  to  create 
“  accomplished  facts  ”  before  the  Commission  has  even  begun 
its  labours.  But,  in  thus  replying  to  M.  de  Giers’s  emis¬ 
sary,  the  Government  ought,  of  course,  to  be  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  their  answer,  and  to  be  ready  to  take — if, 
indeed,  they  ax-e  not  beforehand  in  taking — the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  them.  The  prospective  results  of  showing  a 
firm  front  of  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia  are  in 
all  human  probability  much  exaggerated  by  those  singular 
pati-iots  who  are  assuring  us  that  resistance  is  hopeless,  but 
they  are  not  such  as  can  be  wisely  neglected.  It  is  not,  we 
think,  likely  that  Russia  will  lay  actual  hands  on  Herat 
until  “  next  time  ” ;  but,  whether  with  or  without  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Afghan  Frontier  ari-angement,  she  is  pretty 
sure  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  bi-ing  herself  within  easy 
i-each  of  that  long-sought  object  of  her  advance.  It  is 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  as  she  advanced  from  Merv 
to  Sarakhs,  and  from  Sarakhs  to  Pul-i-khatun,  so  she 
will  continue  to  push  on  up  the  valley  of  the  Heri 
Rud  until  that  very  vague  sovereignty  over  the  Salor 
Turkomans  which  M.  Lessar  has  been  instructed  to  claim 
for  her  has  been  converted  into  something  like  l-eality.  In 
short,  she  will  do  her  utmost  by  irregular  and,  so  to  speak, 
illegal  action  to  convert  M.  Lessar’s  proposed  frontier  into 
another  “  accomplished  fact.”  And  it  would  be  simple  im¬ 
becility  for  our  Government  to  stand  tamely  by  while  this 
pi'oeess  is  being  coolly  carried  out  before  their  eyes.  At 
whatever  cost  to  their  own  pride  and  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Eighty  Club,  they  must  make  all  haste  to  undo  the  mischief 
they  did  a  few-  years  ago,  and  prepare  at  once  to  follow  the 
advice  which  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  by  no  means  a  fanatic 
for  a  forward  policy,  has  been  the  first  to  tender  them — 
namely,  to  reinforce  lai-gely  through  Kurrachee  the  scanty 
force  we  have  between  Khelat  and  the  Khojak  Pass  with¬ 
out  diminishing  the  British  force  in  India ;  to  push  the 
raihvay  with  all  speed  to  Candahar ;  and  to  hold  themselves 
l-eady  to  advance  through  Candahar  to  the  Helmund.  At 
Candahar,  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  a  Russian  coup 
de  main  is  not  at  the  moment  to  be  feared,  we  can  wait  and 
see  whether  the  movements  of  Russia  are  such  as  to  make 
it  advisable  for  us  to  garx-ison  Herat  by  ai-rangement  with 
the  Ameer. 


THE  EMPLOYED  SOCIALIST. 

MR.  H.  M.  HYNDMAN’S  attempt  to  find  mischief  for 
the  idle  hands  of  the  unemployed  last  Tuesday  ended 
for  the  moment  in  an  absurd  fiasco.  He  and  his  friends 
collected  what  would  make  a  fair  second-class  Salvation 
Army  mob.  They  paraded  about  with  banners,  were  moved 
on  by  the  police,  and  then  went  home,  after  undergoing  a 
good  deal  of  wholesome  criticism  from  the  rain.  If  the 
meeting  had  been  composed  wholly  of  unemployed  workmen, 
and  had  been  collected  to  ask  for  Government  help,  it  would 
have  been  only  one  among  many  deputations  which  are  for 
ever  running  to  Whitehall  to  beg  Ministers  to  do  the 
impossible.  It  would  even  have  been  entitled  to  a  certain 
sympathy.  The  community  knows  it  is  interested  in  helping 
the  distressed  pai-t  of  the  labouring  class,  and  has,  moreover, 
a  very  genuine  wish  to  do  so  from  motives  of  pure  charity. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  the 
demonstration  on  the  Embankment  and  in  Chai-les  Street  as 
l-epi-esenting  the  workmen  at  all.  Such  things  are  organized 
by  wire-pullei'S,  who  may  be  merely  deluded  fanatics,  but 
who  ai-e  commonly  something  much  worse.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  meetings  is  made  xxp  from  the  great  floating  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  East-End,  which  has  no  work  to  do  because  it 
pi-efers  not  to  look  for  it.  These  nondescripts  are  left 
at  leisxxre  by  the  i-ather  foolish  charity  which  floods  the 
East-End  evei-y  winter,  and  are  always  at  hand  to  re¬ 
present  the  people  of  England  when  an  agitator  wants  a 
chorus.  A  few  woikmen  who  are  out  of  employment  may 
come  to  look  on,  and  a  considerable  body  of  l-oughs  are  sure 
to  be  present.  When  these  elements  are  pi-operly  mingled, 
they  constitute  a  very  sufficient  rabble,  and  are  ready  to 
walk  after  bannei-s  or  shout  in  the  intervals  of  hustling 
stray  policemen.  The  authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  London  have  been,  fi-om  diffe- 
l-ent  motives  at  various  times,  much  too  patient  with  these 
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disturbances.  It  has  become  a  habit  to  treat  them  with  a 
wholly  undeserved  consideration,  and  the  demonstration  on 
Tuesday  profited  by  the  toleration.  After  its  proceedings, 
however,  there  would  be  a  perfectly  criminal  stupidity  in  pre¬ 
tending  to  treat  it  as  anything  but  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  very  noxious  agitators  to  promote  riot  and  dis¬ 
order.  To  talk  about  the  distress,  the  greatly  exaggerated 
distress,  now  prevailing  as  an  excuse  for  things  of  the  kind 
is  hr  deliberate  a  piece  of  hvpocnsy  as  the  excuses  found  for 
the  outrages  in  Ireland.  The  decent  behaviour  of  the  dock 
labourers'who  have  since  petitioned  the  Home  Secretary 
shows  very  forcibly  the  sham  character  of  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
rabble. 

The  organizers  of  the  meeting  and  the  speakers  who  used 
grossly  criminal  language  on  Tuesday  are  not  the  less  blame¬ 
worthy  because  they  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  any 
very  conspicuous  breach  of  order.  A  few  policemen  were 
able  to  prevent  a  riot,  and  their  presence  would  have  been 
enough  to  keep  the  peace  without  the  appeals  of  the  orator 
who  harangued  the  mob  from  the  lamppost — a  very  fit  place 
for  a  revolutionary  agitator.  Neither  is  it  any  excuse  for 
Messrs.  Hyndman  and  Company  that  they  are  in  nowise  likely 
to  succeed  in  disorganizing  society.  Their  insufficient 
faculty  for  historical  criticism  has  probably  led  them  to  rely 
too  much  on  certain  French  precedents,  and  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  in  that  revolutionary  paradise  the  Macdonalds, 
Burns,  and  Hyndmans  of  politics  have  almost  uniformly 
attained  to  the  gallows  or  its  equivalent.  Whoever  else 
succeeded,  they  came  to  a  bad  end.  Here  we  have  seen 
their  like  before,  and  disposed  of  them  at  an  even  earlier 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  There  are  some  worthy  people 
who  will  defend  the  doings  and  sayings  on  Tuesday  on  other 
grounds.  Of  late  years  it  has  come  to  be  a  sign  of  a  humane 
and  superior  mind  to  defend  every  excess  which  chooses  to 
plead  as  its  excuse  that  somebody  is  suffering.  That  it  is 
commonly  not  the  sufferers  who  commit  the  excesses,  and 
that  they  can  only  aggravate  the  evil,  are  considerations 
which  do  not  appear  to  weigh  with  these  thinkers.  They 
condone  A.’s  robbery  of  B.  because  C.  is  in  depressed 
circumstances,  and  think  themselves  both  wise  and  good 
for  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by 
panic.  This  ill-regulated  sensibility  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  follies  of  our  little  clique  of  Socialists.  We 
should  hear  much  less  of  them  if  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  have  no  sympathy  with  their  aims  and  avowed 
methods  did  not  think  it  right  to  look  on  them  as  inter¬ 
esting  though  deluded  enthusiasts,  instead  of  treating 
them  as  the  pest  that  they  are.  It  would  be  underrating 
the  power  of  stupidity  and  its  offspring,  which  is  gush,  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hyndman  and  others  have  done  enough  to 
convince  their  silly  sympathizers  of  the  folly  of  this  social 
toleration.  There  are  still,  however,  a  majority  of  English-  i 
men  who  are  capable  of  understanding  that  incitement  to 
assassination  is  a  most  dangerous  offence,  and  one  which 
calls  for  immediate  and  exemplary  punishment.  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Hyndman  should  be  enough  to  settle  the 
question  whether  his  Socialistic  propaganda  is  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  innocent  discussion  any 
longer.  The  petition  presented  to  Mr.  E.  W.  E.  Russell  at 
the  Local  Government  Office  was  mischievous  because  it  asked 
the  authorities  to  do  a  number  of  things  which  are  bad  in 
themselves,  and  which  would  defeat  the  avowed  object  of  the 
deputation,  which  is  to  find  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress 
produced  by  the  prolonged  commercial  depression.  Happily 
for  a  large  army  of  petitioners  it  is  not  a  criminal  offence, 
nor  even  a  very  serious  moral  error,  to  ask  foolish  things 
from  Governments.  It  is  the  lan<rua"e  used  in  the  streets 
on  Tuesday  which  calls  for  punishment.  The  resolution 
passed  in  the  meeting  was  at  best  an  indirect  incitement  to 
murder.  In  Mr.  Hyndman’s  speech  there  was  nothing  in¬ 
direct.  He  adapted  the  phrases  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
style  of  Mr.  IIealy  with  success.  Ho  certainly  did  not  ask 
his  friends  to  begin  murdering  at  once,  nor  even  next  time, 
but  only  to  make  one  more  peaceful  effort,  and  then  set  to 
work.  Perhaps  the  moderate-minded  people  who  are  in 
such  panic  terror  of  being  panic-stricken  will  find  a  distinction 
here,  and  feel  called  upon  to  wait  until  Mr.  Hyndman  is  a 
little  more  explicit.  Up  to  tho  present  ho  has  not  denied 
that  his  language  was  seditious,  unless  a  letter  to  tho  Times, 
in  which  he  questions  tho  verbal  accuracy  of  its  reports  but 
adds  that  he  meant  the  same  thing  in  substance,  is  to  bo 
accepted  as  a  denial.  Wo  have,  however,  surely  had  enough 
of  the  policy  of  allowing  the  mischief  to  be  done  before  we 
will  recognize  it  as  possible.  If  holding  up  the  proceedings 
of  the  Land  League  as  an  example  is  not  an  incitement  to 


rebellion,  if  taking  “  a  life  for  a  life  ”  as  a  motto  is  not  an 
incitement  to  murder,  and  if  avowing  his  readiness  in  certain 
circumstances  to  form  a  secret  society  is  not  an  incitement 
to  combine  both,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  violence 
in  language  would  justify  legal  proceedings  against  any  man. 

We  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Home  Office  authorities 
is  plain,  so  plain  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  there 
will  be  any  failure  to  discharge  it ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  they  will  be  called  upon  in  Parliament  to  say 
whether  they  mean  to  fulfil  it.  Mr.  Hyndman  and  the  other 
mob  leaders  ought  to  be  immediately  laid  by  the  heels.  No 
attention  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  usual  cant  about 
the  danger  of  making  such  people  important,  and  the 
unwisdom  of  making  them  martyrs.  A  man  is  not  made 
important  by  being  punished,  and  he  is  prevented  from 
committing  the  offence  again.  It  is  also  a  fact,  though 
various  wiseacres  deny  it,  that  the  certainty  of  being  made 
a  martyr  has  a  very  cooling  effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind.  There  is  further  no  danger  of 
making  Mr.  Hyndman  important  by  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  mischievously  noisy.  He  and  Messrs.  Burns, 
Williams,  Henry,  and  Macdonald  with  him,  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  not  only  because  they  are  dangerous.  If  they 
once  became  too  active,  it  will  be  a  very  short  business  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  reason  for  taking  them  in  hand 
is  the  very  simple  one  that  they  have  used  threatening  and 
inflammatory  language.  They  have  incited  to  disorder, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  If  Mr.  Hyndman  had 
threatened  Mr.  Russell  by  name,  nobody  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  were  proceeded  against  for  so  doing.  He  has 
been  more  cautious — a  self-control  which  shows  that  the  fire 
of  his  enthusiasm  can  be  tempered  by  prudential  considera¬ 
tions — and  has  only  menaced  at  large  and  with  a  circum¬ 
stance.  If  indulgence  in  that  form  of  heroism  were  made  a 
little  more  costly,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  abstain  from  it  also.  Few  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  any  consideration  can  think  that  the  necessary 
check  should  not  be  applied.  Mr.  Hyndman  will  not  set  a 
rebellion  going,  or  do  anything  very  formidable  to  the  State, 
but  he  may  well  egg  on  some  fool  or  madman  to  commit  a 
crime.  In  the  face  of  recent  experience  it  is  mere  folly  to 
consider  such  a  danger  as  remote.  It  is  very  possible,  and 
even  probable.  It  is  in  any  case  monstrous  that  he  and 
the  few  who  work  with  him  should  be  any  longer  allowed 
l;o  suggest  the  expediency  of  committing  murder  under 
cover  of  propagating  a  political  and  social  theory. 


TIIE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  TIIE  LAW. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  that  the  courts  of  law  are  concerned 
.  with  all  phases  of  human  society  and  all  varieties  of 
human  life.  Illustrations  might  doubtless  be  drawn  from 
every  tribunal  in  the  land,  and  from  every  week  in  the  legal 
year.  The  last  few  days  have  yielded  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  between  the  way  we  live  now  and  the  traditions  of  a 
past  which  Herodotus  would  have  delighted  to  illuminate 
with  his  inimitably  playful  irony.  Let  us  begin  with  our 
noble  selves ;  for,  as  George  Eliot  says,  we  must  put  up 
with  our  contemporaries,  since  we  can  live  neither  with  our 
ancestors  nor  with  posterity.  The  case  of  Tarn  cfe  Com¬ 
pany  v.  Leigh  turns  on  what  the  slang  of  the  day,  from 
which  we  can  no  more  escape  than  from  the  Income-tax, 
calls  an  episode  in  modern  courtship.  An  action  for  goods 
delivered  does  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  social  or 
sentimental  revelation.  Nor  does  a  denial  of  liability,  on 
the  ground  that  the  things  were  really  supplied  to  somebody 
else,  materially  improve  the  situation  from  a  dramatic  point 
of  view.  Appearances,  however,  are  proverbially  deceptive. 
When  we  say  that  tho  order  for  furniture  was  given 
by  a  clergyman,  that  he  took  that  step  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  that  the  engagement  has  sinco  been  broken 
off,  and  that  now  tho  gentleman  thinks  the  lady  ought  to 
pay,  we  have  at  once  secured  tho  attention  at  least  of  our 
feminine,  by  which  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  our  female, 
readers.  The  clergyman,  or,  to  speak  without  prejudice,  tho 
defendant,  has  two  strings  to  his  bow.  In  tho  first  place, 
he  says  that  ho  would  never  have  thought  of  taking  the 
furniture  if  the  lady  had  not  promised  to  bo  his  wife.  In 
the  second  place,  he  contends,  with  pathetic  irrelevance, 
that  she  is  possessed  of  ample  means,  whereas  his  share  of 
terrestrial  riches  is  small.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  this  reverend  gentleman.  But  tho  world  is  not 
his  friend,  nor,  per  Manisty  and  Mathew,  J.J.,  the  world’s 
law.  The  lady — whose  position,  at  all  events  in  an  action 
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for  goods  delivered,  is  impregnable — simply  denies  having 
taken  any  part  in  the  commercial  transaction,  though  she 
admits,  with  delightful  ingenuousness,  that,  if  all  had  gone 
well,  her  money  would  have  paid  for  that  unlucky  fur¬ 
niture.  The  defendant,  like  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,  found 
himself  in  a  cleft  stick.  It  may  be  that  he  is  poor 
and  the  lady  rich.  If  Mr.  William  Morris  made  the 
songs  of  the  people,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  its  laws,  that 
might  suffice  to  settle  the  question.  But  “  my  aunt’s  case” 
unhappily  rests  only  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  a  County 
Court  judge,  and  “who  breaks  pays”  does  not  mean  that1 
she  who  breaks  off  a  matrimonial  engagement  pays  the 
upholsterer’s  bill.  Moreover,  the  defendant,  in  a  moment 
of  impulsive  candour,  possibly  induced  by  a  perusal  of  the 
eighth  commandment,  had  admitted  that  he  must  “  make 
“  some  arrangement  ”  for  settling  Messrs.  Tarn’s  little 
account.  Perhaps  Mr.  Leigh  has  not  heard  of  another 
clergyman’s  refusal  to  admit  that  two  and  two  made  four 
until  he  knew  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  admission. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  who  takes  an  extra-judicial  interest 
in  his  fellow-creatures,  inquired  what  had  become  of  the 
engagement,  and,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  at  an  end, 
replied  “  Oh  !  ” — a  remark  suggestive  of  Sophonisba  and 
Jemmy  Thomson.  But  the  baffled  suitor  was  refused  leave 
to  defend  the  action  except  on  condition  of  paying  the 
money  into  court. 

It  is  a  long  way,  in  every  sense,  from  the  rights  of  an 
upholsterer  in  Southwark  to  the  dignity  of  Baikat  of 
Baikuntpore.  Both,  however,  are  dependent  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Queen’s  Courts.  The  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  on  whose  jurisdiction  the  sun  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  astronomical  causes  from  setting,  may  be  called 
upon  to  decide  all  conceivable  questions,  from  the  effect  of 
an  endorsement  on  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  right  of 
ministering  before  a  Burmese  idol.  In  this  instance  the 
dignity  involved  the  possession  of  considerable  estates,  and 
was  undoubtedly  worth  fighting  for.  The  Baikuntpore 
family  claims  an  antiquity  beside  which  our  Courtenays 
and  Feildings  look  exceedingly  small,  and  which  brings 
one  into  contact  with  the  origin  of  things.  The  original 
ancestor  of  the  Baikuntpores  was  Sisu,  who  is  declared  by 
his  proud  descendants  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  god 
Siva.  On  this  account,  as  the  Judicial  Committee  were 
solemnly  informed,  “  all  the  members  of  the  family  assumed 
“  the  name  of  Deb,  and  returned  no  salute  that  was 
“  made  to  them  by  any  person.”  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  association  of  rudeness  with  superiority 
is  not  an  exclusive  product  of  Western  ideas.  Visu, 
the  brother  of  Sisu,  took  the  name  of  “  Young  Siva,” 
when  Sisu  apostatized  to  Hindooism.  All  these  things  the 
Judicial  Committee  gravely  considered,  and,  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta,  awarded  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  Fanindra  Deb  Raikat.  The  romance  of  our  Indian 
Empire  may  be  read  in  the  cases  heard  in  that  dingy  little 
room  on  the  first  floor  in  Downing  Street,  which  used  to  be 
called  the  cockpit.  Nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Four  or  five  elderly  gentlemen,  seated 
at  a  long  table,  give  the  law  to  a  vast  community  removed 
*>y  thousands  of  miles  from  these  islands.  From  their 
decisions,  which  are  technically  but  recommendations  to  the 
Queen,  there  is  practically  no  appeal.  Some  of  the  J udges 
belong  to  the  “  great  unpaid.”  Some  have  had  no  previous 
training  in  Hindoo  law,  which  is  a  complicated  subject.  Yet 
we  believe  that  the  Court  is  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
India,  and  respected  in  all. 


THE  TERMS  OF  TIIE  MOTION  OF  CENSURE. 

E  will  not  recall  the  familiar  Horatian  line  about  a 
mouse  and  a  mountain  from  its  well-earned  retire¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  temptation  to  summon  it  once  more  for 
active  service  has  seldom  been  stronger.  The  literary 
offspring  of  last  Wednesday’s  consultation  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  is  scarcely  worthy  of  its 
distinguished  parentage.  The  terms  of  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote's  motion  of  censure  are  a  disappointment  to  1 
almost  every  Conservative  in  the  country,  with  the  excep-  | 
tion  of  those  few  eminent  members  of  the  party  who  occupy 
the  front  Opposition  Bench.  They  must  disappoint  the 
fighting  Conservative,  because  they  do  not  “  show  game  ” 
enough.  They  must  equally  dissatisfy  the  over-cautious 
Conservative,  because  they  make  a  show  of  fighting  at  a 
time  when  he  believes,  and,  as  we  think,  rightly,  that  a 
merely  feigned  attack  will  do  Lis  party  more  harm  than  good. 


They  do  not  go  far  enough  for  the  one,  and  they  go  too  far — 
as  any  quasi-hostile  motion  would  at  this  juncture  go — too 
far  for  the  other.  And  both  sections  of  the  party  were  at 
one  in  the  perception — as,  indeed,  must  be  the  entire  British 
public  as  they  examine  its  terms  this  morning — that,  all 
questions  of  political  tactics  apart,  the  phrasing  no  more 
expresses  what  is  felt  by  all  the  Conservatives,  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Liberals,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  “  unattached  ”  Englishmen  outside  Parliament, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soudan  troubles  and  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  the  Government  generally,  than  if  it  were  a  mere 
formal  “  motion  for  papers.” 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  propositions  which  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  will  ask  the  House  to  affirm.  Substantially 
they  are  two  in  number.  The  first  is  that  “  the  course  pur- 
“  sued  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  respect  to  the 
“  affairs  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  has  involved  a  great 
“  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  and  a  heavy  expenditure  without 
“  any  beneficial  results.”  Undoubtedly  this  is  true;  but  is 
it  the  whole  or  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  truth  1 
Does  it  even  contain  the  gist  of  the  country’s  complaint 
against  its  Government1?  Why,  so  far  from  doing  this,  it 
merely  predicates  of  a  particular  war  what  might  at  some 
time  or  other  during  its  course  have  been  predicated  of 
almost  every  war  in  which  this,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other,  country  was  ever  engaged.  There  is  always, 
or  nearly  always,  even  in  these  days  of  swift  war¬ 
fare,  a  period  during  which  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure  entailed  by  hostilities  is  disproportionate  to 
the  beneficial  results  for  the  time  being  attained.  It  is 
an  assertion  which  the  Whigs  could  have  made,  and,  in  fact, 
on  many  occasions  did  make,  during  the  progress  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  It  could  have  been  made  over 
and  over  again  by  discontented  Northerners  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  American  Civil  War.  But  is  it  merely 
because  the  Government  have  sacrificed  many  valuable 
lives  and  spent  much  money  in  the  Soudan  without  having 
anything  at  present  to  show  for  it,  that  the  country  feels 
towards  the  Gladstone  Administration  as  it  feels  to¬ 
day?  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  knows  as  well  as  his  most 
impatient  follower,  the  most  bumptious  Minister  knows 
as  well  as  the  most  nervous  Ministerialist,  that  that  is 
not  so.  Not  because  the  Government  have  merely  failed, 
in  fact,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  outlay,  but  because  they 
so  ordered  matters  as  to  ensure  that  failure  from  the  first ; 
not  because  the  harvest  is  late  in  coming,  but  because  they 
have  by  their  own  execrable  husbandry  destroyed  all  pro¬ 
spect  again  and  again  of  its  ingathering,  and  because 
where  such  a  succession  of  agricultural  calamities  is  plainly 
due  to  the  incompetence  of  the  farmers  and  not  to  the  act 
of  God,  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  him  another  season  of 
neglect  and  bungling,  to  try  if  he  cannot  get  the  soil  to 
yield  something  at  last  by  sheer  favour  of  fortunate  weather ; 
for  these  reasons  it  is,  and  for  none  other  or  less  cogent, 
that  the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  would,  as  we  believe, 
be  well  content  to  see  the  Government  turned  out  of  office 
before  they  are  a  week  older.  They  have  ceased  to  regard 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  as  mere  administrators, 
ceased  to  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  wisely  planning, 
of  steadfastly  maintaining,  of  skilfully  and  providently 
executing  any  policy  whatever ;  and  this  being,  as  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  English¬ 
men,  they  will  naturally  read  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote’s 
motion  with  extreme  disappointment.  When  a  man  finds 
himself  cursed  with  a  servant  who  breaks  every  thing 
he  touches,  and  is  as  dishonest  as  he  is  destructive,  who 
is  too  late  for  every  duty,  and  never  makes  a  “  clean 
“  job  ”  of  anything,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  telling  that 
servant  that  his  engagement  has  involved  a  great  sacrifice 
of  valuable  property  without  any  beneficial  result.  He 
tells  him  plainly  that  he  considers  him  an  incapable  and 
untrustworthy  rascal,  and  orders  him,  if  his  misconduct 
has  been  very  gross,  to  pack  up  his  traps  and  take  himself 
off  forthwith. 

.Still  less  likely  is  he  to  content  himself  with  informing 
“  Jeames  ”  that  it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  for  him, 
in  the  interests  of  his  master  and  his  master’s  family,  to 
“  distinctly  recognize  and  take  decided  measures  to  fulfil  ” 
his  special  responsibilities  as  a  servant.  Yet  this,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  the  second  proposition  which  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote’s  so-called  motion  of  censure  invites  the  House 
of  Commons  to  affirm.  It  asserts  the  “  imperative  necessity  ” 
of  a  recognition  of  certain  “  special  responsibilities  ”  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  susception  of  “  decided 
“  measures  ”  to  fulfil  them— such  responsibilities  being 
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further  defined  as  the  obligation  “to  assure  a  good  and 
“  stable  Government  to  Egypt  and  those  portions  of  the 
“  Soudan  which  are  necessary  to  its  security.”  And  the  first 
question  which  here  suggests  itself  is,  Why  should  the 
House  affirm  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  Government 
distinctly  recognizing  responsibilities  which  they  have  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  a  dozen  times  already  (and  recognized  again 
last  Thursday  night),  or  of  their  promising  to  take  “  decided 
“  measures  ”  which  they  have  promised  a  dozen  times  already 
(and  promised  again  last  Thursday  night)  to  take  in  fufilment 
of  such  responsibilities  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  till  we 
are  sick  of  hearing  it  that  he  means  to  “assure  a  good  and 
“  stable  Government  in  Egypt.”  He  has  always  professed 
his  resolve  to  assure  a  similar  Government  to  those  portions 
of  the  Soudan  which  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  Egypt ; 
and  when  General  Gordon,  having  flailed  to  conciliate  the 
Mahdi,  suggested  the  rule  of  Zebehr  Pasha,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  notoriously  have  jumped  at  that  good  and  stable 
Government  if  they  had  dared.  And  at  this  moment  having 
unfortunately  failed  in  one  set  of  “  decided  measures  ”  in 
fulfilment  of  those  responsibilities,  they  are  about  to  take 
another  set  as  decided  as  the  hot  weather  will  permit.  In 
form,  so  far  as  mere  words  go,  their  reply  to  the  motion  is 
complete;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  delivered 
already  in  that  very  “  official  ”  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s,  in  which  Gordon’s  death  at  Khartoum  ob¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  exactly  two  lines  and  a  half  of 
newspaper  report.  It  is  just  because,  while  a  verbally 
complete  reply  to  the  motion  is  easy  for  Ministers,  a 
practically  sufficient  answer  to  the  true  case  against  them 
is  impossible,  that  the  ineffective  setting  forth  of  that  case 
in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  indictment  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  not  only  fails  to 
force  a  joinder  of  issue  at  the  real  point  of  attack,  but  it 
actually  opens  the  way  to  a  line  of  pleading  which  leads 
straight  up  to  the  favourite  false  issue  of  the  Ministerialists. 
If  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  contents  himself  with  a 
demand  that  the  Government  shall  take  certain  “  decided 
“  measures,”  and  the  Government  reply  that  they  are  going 
to  take  decided  measures — to  wit,  the  following — what  are 
the  Opposition  to  rejoin  ?  They  can  make  no  rejoinder 
which  will  not  invite  the  retorting  question,  What  more 
decided  measures  can  you  yourself  propose  1  A  mere 
variety  of  the  stock  interrogatory  of  the  Ministerial  sophist, 
What  is  your  policy?  Sir  Stafford  North  cote,  by  the 
form  of  his  motion,  abstains  from  replying  that  the 
question  is  not  one  of  policy  but  of  .administration ;  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  policy  for  any 
English  political  party  which  would  carry  the  country  with 
it  than  that  of  “  pegging  away  ” ;  that  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Government  have  never  done  with  vigour  and  spirit 
for  three  months  together  during  three  years ;  that  it  is 
what  their  countrymen  now  no  longer  believe  that  they 
have  the  pluck  and  perseverance  to  do  at  all ;  and  that,  be 
this  as  it  may,  they  deserve  expulsion  from  power  for  having 
so  often  and  so  long,  against  so  many  warnings,  and  at  so 
much  cost  to  their  country,  delayed  the  commencement  or 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  pegging  away  process.  In 
one  word,  the  question  at  issue  between  the  country  and 
its  present  rulers  is  a  question  not  of  measures  but  of  men 
and  any  formula  of  Parliamentary  censure,  which,  like  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote’s  seems  to  ignore  this,  is  insufficient 
upon  its  very  face. 


PRIVATE  COURSING. 

PIHIERE  is  probably  no  other  form  of  sport  so  little  understood 
-L  as  coursing  by  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  it.  There  is  I 
certainly  none  against  whicli  so  much  prejudice  exists  even  in  the 
miDds  of  sportsmen.  Some  dislike  it  as  they  dislike  vivisection, 
knowing  little  about  it,  but  believing  it  to  be  cruel.  Others  bavo 
perhaps  attended  a  single  coursing  meeting,  and  have  come  away 
disgusted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  mob  of  yelling  roughs,  composed 
largely  of  the  lowept  order  of  betting  men.  These  objections  are  not 
ill  founded.  There  are  many  public  meetings  in  defence  of  which  j 
no  one  possessing  the  instincts  of  a  sportsman  would  desire  to  say  l 
a  word.  The  unpleasantness,  to  speak  mildly,  of  the  surroundings  | 
is  matched  by  the  unfairness  of  the  sport.  The  ground  is  of  a 
nature  to  give  the  dogs  every  advantage  over  the  hare  ;  the  luck¬ 
less  animal  is,  moreover,  so  bewildered  by  the  wild  hallooing  of 
the  spectators  that  she  cannot  fully  exert  her  powers,  and  the 
proceedings  do  not  rank  much  higher  than  the  rabbit-worrying 
which  takes  place  in  the  grounds  of  public-houses  under  the 
patronage  of  those  enlightened  politicians  the  miners  and  mill- 
hands  of  the  North  country. 

But  it  is  as  unfair  to  visit  such  abuses  on  properly  conducted 


coursing  as  it  would  have  been  to  abolish  fox-bunting  on  the 
strength  of  the  contemptible  parody  of  the  sport  given  a  few  years 
•ago  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  There  are  public  meetings  and  club 
meetings  which  afford  pleasure  to  persons  by  no  means  brutal. 
To  our  mind,  however,  none  of  these  are  in  the  matter  of  real 
sport  equal  to  private  coursing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  better  to 
take  an  active  part  in  sport  than  merely  to  look  on  at  it ;  and, 
besides  this,  in  private  coursing  the  conditions  are  usually  more 
favourable  to  the  hare.  The  dogs  are  not  so  fast  as  those  which 
run  for  valuable  stakes,  and  the  hare  is  not  bewildered  by  the 
sight  and  sounds  of  a  great  crowd.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  fairer  field  for  coursing  than  may  be  had  in  some  parts  of  tho 
Midland  counties,  where  the  land  is  mostly  under  grass,  the  fields 
are  large  yet  not  too  large,  and  the  country  undulating.  Tho 
fences  are  big  and  tolerably  “  blind,”  and  spinneys  here  and  there 
afford  havens  of  refuge.  Here,  with  dogs  which,  without  possess¬ 
ing  the  finest  speed,  are  stout  and  clever,  the  conditions  of  tho 
sport  are  fair  enough.  Fences  are,  of  course,  a  greater  obstruction 
to  the  dogs  than  to  the  hare,  while  an  occasional  hill  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  the  reply  to  the  man's  question  in  Dame  Juliana  Berners’s 
charming  Boke  of  St.  Alban’s : — 

Tell  me,  mayster,  quod  the  man,  what  is  the  skyll 

Why  the  haare  wolde  so  fayne  renne  ayenst  the  hyll. 

Quod  the  mayster,  for  her  legges  be  shorter  before 

Than  behynde,  that  is  the  skyll  therefore. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  good  hare  actually  gain  upon  dogs,  which 
were  perhaps  imperfectly  trained,  in  a  straight  run  uphill  will 
appreciate  the  soundness  of  the  “mayster’s”  reason,  whattver  they 
may  think  of  his  rhythm.  In  such  a  country  as  that  of  which  we 
write  the  conditions  of  the  sport  are  fair  enough.  In  a  day's 
sport  we  have  often  seen  on  an  average  two  hares  out  of  three 
escape,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  they  are 
large  and  strong  and  kept  in  good  condition  by  the  frequent  dis¬ 
turbance  caused  by  fox-hunting  and  farming  operations. 

A  field  of  some  dozen  men  on  foot,  including  beaters,  with  four 
or  five  brace  of  dogs,  is  quite  enough  for  enjoyment.  There  should 
also  be  one  or  two  bold  riders  to  follow  the  dogs  and  judge  tho 
courses.  In  the  Midlands  it  is  easy  to  find  farmers  who  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  preparing  their  young  horses  for  the  wild 
rush  of  the  hunting-field  by  submitting  them  to  the  milder  yet 
stimulating  excitement  of  coursing.  Though  such  men  may  lack 
the  experience  of  professional  judges,  their  decisions  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  dogs  will  be  in  the  main  accurate  enough.  When 
they  cannot  decide,  every  one  is  glad  to  have  a  closely-contested 
course  run  over  again  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  exciting  struggle. 
Coursing  in  such  circumstances  affords  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
day's  sport.  Starting  from  home,  after  a  breakfast  which  need 
not  be  too  early,  we  walk  to  the  farm  on  which  operations  are 
to  be  begun.  A  brace  of  dogs  are  soon  in  the  slips,  a  second 
brace  being  led  in  couples  rather  behind  the  line  of  beaters,  while 
the  rest  are  sent  on  to  await  us  a  field  or  two  ahead.  Tho 
beaters  walk  in  tolerably  close  order,  keeping  their  eyes  open 
and  giving  every  big  tuft  of  grass  a  rap  with  a  stick,  for  a  hare 
will  often  allow  herself  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  rather  than 
move.  We  are  nearly  across  the  field  when  the  cry  of  “  Sa  ha” 
tells  us  that  some  one  has  seen  a  hare  in  her  form.  The  slipper 
walks  towards  the  spot,  trying  to  get  between  the  hare  and 
the  hedge,  so  that  she  may  run  towards  the  open  field.  Before 
he  can  succeed  the  hare  starts  up  and  makes  for  the  hedge, 
which  is  only  twenty  yards  away.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
slip  here,  for  the  dogs  will  probably  he  unsighted  at  the 
hedge,  and  may  very  possibly  spoil  sport  by  putting  up  another 
hare  in  the  next  field,  where  there  is  good  lying.  Ilarea 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  on  the  Altcar  Flats  or  the  Sussex 
Downs,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  our  chances.  So 
puss  is  allowed  to  escape ;  the  plunging  dogs  are  quieted  ns  soon 
as  may  be,  and  led  through  the  gate  into  the  next  field.  Here  tho 
slipper’s  forbearauce  is  soon  rewarded.  A  strong  hare  springs 
up,  without  waiting  for  the  beaters,  about  forty  yards  in  front  of 
the  dogs,  and  makes  straight  lor  the  opposite  fence.  The  field  is 
a  large  one,  so  the  slipper  gives  her  plenty  of  law,  letting  tho 
greyhounds,  now  wild  with  excitement,  pull  him  after  her  until 
his  practised  eye  and  hand  tell  him  that  the  hare  has  ad  van  tago 
enough,  and  that  both  his  dogs  are  fairly  in  their  stride.  Then  lie 
lets  go.  The  loosened  collars  fall  with  a  jingling  sound  upon  tho 
grass,  and  the  dogs,  admirably  slipped,  shoot  away,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  still  locked  together.  Soon  one  of  them,  a  big  red  dog  in  his 
first  season,  forges  ahead,  and,  as  he  nears  tho  hare,  leaves  his 
rival  half  a  dozen  lengths  behind  him.  lie  overtakes  tho  baro 
just  in  time  to  prevent  her  reaching  the  hedge,  but  as  ho  strikes  at 
lier  she  twists  abruptly  to  the  left.  He  tries  to  recover  himself, 
blunders,  and  staggers  on  for  a  few  strides,  while  his  companion, a 
smaller  and  older  dog,  favoured  by  the  hare's  change  of  course, 
takes  possession  and  turns  her  once  and  again  before  the  red  can 
get  level  with  him.  They  now  work  more  evenly,  and  some  pretty 
exchanges  take  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  hare  gets  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  high  straggling  hedge  running  along  the  side  of  tho 
field.  Tho  dogs  see  it,  and  make  a  tremendous  effort,  but 
at  the  critical  moment,  the  red  again  overshoots  tho  mark,  camions 
slightly  against  the  black,  and  the  hare  pops  through  a  well-known 
“  run  ”  into  tho  next  Uold.  Tho  dogs  follow,  but  they  hang  awhile 
in  the  bodge,  flounder  into  and  out  of  the  ditch  on  the  other  side, 
and  when  they  disappear  over  tho  brow  of  n  slight  hill  the  hare 
has  a  lead  of  some  eighty  or  ninety  yards.  Now  is  tho  timo  for 
the  farmer  on  horseback.  He  crashes  through  the  hedge,  with  his 
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right  arm  well  in  front  of  his  face,  leaving  his  hat  behind  him, 
and  gallops  to  the  hill-brow,  where  he  pulls  up,  and  sits  gazing 
iu  the  direction  taken  by  the  hare.  Meanwhile,  the  second  brace 
of  dogs  is  led  up  and  put  in  the  slips,  and  the  field  gather  in  a 
little  knot  to  talk  over  the  course,  in  their  account  of  which, 
somehow,  no  two  of  them  exactly  agree,  until  the  dogs  are  seen 
slowly  returning  with  drooping  heads  and  heaving  flanks,  to  be 
wrapped  in  their  clothing  and  walked  gently  about  to  recover 
themselves.  The  farmer,  who  now  rejoins  us,  says  that  the  dogs 
never  again  quite  came  up  with  the  hare,  which  escaped  to 
covert.  It  is  needless  to  describe  more  courses,  or  to  discuss  the 
characteristics,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  various  hares  seen — the 
stout  straight  runners,  the  weaklings  at  which  no  true  sportsman 
would  slip  his  dogs,  and  the  turning,  twisting  hares  which,  like 
persons  habitually  dishonest,  seem  to  delight  in  shifty  courses  for 
their  own  sake.  By  the  time  that  we  arrive  at  the  hour  and  the 
place  appointed  for  lunch,  every  one  feels  that  the  meal  has  been 
well  earned.  The  walking  has  been  mostly  upon  grass,  but  we 
have  scrambled  through  awkward  fences,  led  refractory  dogs, 
crossed  heavy  ploughed  fields,  where  each  boot  has  felt  like  a 
leaden  weight,  taken  our  turn  at  slipping,  and,  unless  we  share  the 
Spectator’s  Aversion  to  leaping  Hedges,  enjoyed  one  or  two 
scampers  across  country  after  the  dogs  on  the  horse  of  a  good- 
natured  farmer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  morning’s  sport  has 
satisfied  the  most  ardent  spirits,  for  the  enlarged  views  of  luuch 
held  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  Midlands  will  probably  induce  a  certain 
lethargy  in  the  afternoon. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  most  desired  office  in  the  field  is  that 
of  slipper,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  find  a  good  one  as 
to  persuade  incompetent  hands  to  let  the  task  alone.  The  work  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  appears  to  the  inexperienced  onlooker ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  quite  so  difficult  as  the  same  person  will  pro¬ 
bably  suppose  after  a  first  trial.  It  requires  some  bodily  vigour,  a 
knowledge  of  the  speed  of  both  dogs  and  hares,  and,  above  all,  a 
cool  head,  without  which  no  amount  of  practice  will  ever  make  a 
good  slipper.  Unhappily,  coolness  is  a  quality  which  every  man 
supposes  himself  to  possess,  and  consequently  one  often  in  private 
coursing  sees  some  very  odd  slipping.  The  commonest  blunder  of 
beginners  is  to  let  the  dogs  go  the  moment  the  hare  gets  up, 
instead  of  allowing  the  “  twelvescore  lawe,”  which,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  sport  quoted  in  Gervase  Markham's  Countrey 
Contentments,  “  the  fewterer  shall  give  the  bare  ere  he  loose  the 
greyhounds,  except  it  be  in  danger  of  loosing  sight.”  A  bad 
slipper  will  often  give  one  dog  a  lead  of  many  lengths,  or  perhaps 
let  them  go  when  only  one  of  them  has  sighted  the  hare,  so  that 
the  other,  guessing  from  previous  knowledge  that  there  is  game 
afoot,  but  not  having  the  least  idea  where,  dances  foolishly  about, 
and  leaves  his  competitor  to  run  bis  course  alone.  We  have  beheld 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  an  excitable  man  who  had  slipped  at 
the  wrong  moment,  rushing  across  a  field  with  the  slips  trailing 
behind  him,  apparently  under  a  delusion  akin  to  that  of  Leech's  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigner  who  set  off  to  catch  the  fox.  Our  coursing  friend 
diminished  his  scanty  chances  of  overtaking  his  dogs  by  wasting 
his  breath  in  loud  apologies  for  their  untimely  release.  Lack  of 
activity  sometimes  brings  the  amateur  slipper  to  shame  and 
sorrow.  Trusting  to  the  strong  pull  of  the  dogs  he  attempts  to 
clear  a  brook,  but  their  help  fails  him  at  the  critical  moment ;  he 
j  urnps  short,  and  finds  himself  floundering  in  the  oozy  bed  while 
his  dogs  are  dancing  and  straining  on  the  bank  above,  almost 
dragging  his  arm  out  of  the  socket,  and  getting  themselves  into  a 
state  of  entanglement  which,  prior  to  experience,  one  would 
imagine  eight  legs  and  a  leather  thong  incapable  of  producing. 
Even  the  apparently  simple  opera! ion  of  getting  dogs  through  a 
post  and  rails  with  the  slips  on  presents  difficulties,  especially  if 
one  animal  desires  to  leap  the  obstacle  while  his  companion  is 
equally  determined  to  creep  through  it.  Every  slipper  should  lay 
to  heart  the  injunctions  of  that  excellent  sportsman  Arrian,  whose 
Cynegeticus,  written  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  is  still  the  most 
delightful  of  all  treatises  on  coursing:  — 

lie  who  has  good  dogs  must  not  give  them  too  short  a  slip,  nor  slip  move 
than  a  brace  at  once,  for,  even  if  the  hare  be  very  swift,  and  have  often¬ 
times  escaped  from  many  dogs,  yet  when  roused  from  her  form  with  loud 
hallooing  and  with  the  dogs  pressing  close  upon  her,  she  must  needs  be 
terror-stricken  and  fluttered  at  heart.  And  in  such  case  many  a  stout  hare 
hath  perished  ingloriously  without  showing  any  sport  worthy  of  record. 

In  Arrian’s  day,  as  in  ours,  those  who  had  Mrs.  Battle’s  love  for 
the  rigour  of  the  game  suffered  much  from  the  irregular  proceed¬ 
ings  of  excitable  slippers.  Matters  were  complicated  by  the  want 
of  proper  slips,  which  did  not  exist  in  those  simple  times.  Indeed, 
the  slips  now  used,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  collars  fastened  by  metal 
wedges  or  springs  which  are  pulled  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  up 
the  middle  of  the  main  thong,  seem  to  be  quite  a  modern  in¬ 
vention.  Each  greyhound  was  led  by  his  owner,  and  Arrian  com¬ 
plains  that  “  when  a  hare  is  put  up  no  one  can  refrain  from  letting 
his  dog  go,  whether  because  each  man  wishes  to  see  his  own  run, 
or  that  every  one  is  so  excited  by  the  hallooing  that  he  loses  his 
head.”  With  such  an  irregular  method  of  slipping,  the  start,  even 
when  only  two  dogs  were  released  at  once,  must  have  lacked  the 
precision  necessary  to  a  good  course.  It  is  evident,  however, 
throughout  the  treatise  that  the  contest  between  the  dogs  had 
little  to  do  with  Arrian's  enjoyment  of  the  sport.  He  regards  the 
chase  as  a  trial  of  speed  and  cunning  between  pursuer  and  pursued, 
and,  though  he  rejects  the  famous  maxim  of  the  cookery-book, 
“  first  catch  your  hare,”  and  tries,  like  Sir  Iloger  de  Coverley,  to 
save  the  life  of  an  animal  that  has  afforded  good  sport,  he  is  still 


far  from  holding  the  view  of  the  modern  coursing  man  that  the 
function  of  the  hare  is  merely  to  make  the  dogs  gallop. 

With  regard  to  the  dogs  themselves,  Juliana  Berners’s  enumera¬ 
tion  of  points  still  holds  good  : — 

A  greyhounde  shulde  be  heded  like  a  Snake  ;  and  necked  like  a  Drake. 
Foted  like  a  Kat.  Tayled  like  a  Eat.  Syded  lyke  a  Teme.  Chyned  like  a 
Beme. 

The  last  of  these  maxims  is  misquoted  by  Youatt  and  others 
who  seem  to  have  followed  him  blindly.  They  write  “  chined 
like  a  Bream,”  and  we  have  heard  arguments  in  favour  of  a  highly 
arched  loin  based  on  the  misquotation.  The  felicity  of  the  com¬ 
parison  with  a  beam  must  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  massive,  square-cut  look  of  a  well-developed  loin.  Arrian 
makes  length  from  head  to  tail  the  chief  point,  and  of  course 
length  has  much  to  do  with  speed  ;  but  for  the  country  of  which 
we  are  writing  size  and  length  of  stride  are  of  less  importance  than 
compactness  and  turning  power.  It  is  ne  cessary  that  dogs  should 
be  good  fencers,  and,  moreover,  clever  at  making  their  way 
through  “  bullfinches  ”  and  other  obstacles  which  they  cannot 
possibly  get  over.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  private  coursers 
is  that  a  dog,  seeing  so  many  more  hares  than  he  would  see  if  he 
were  kept  for  public  coursing,  often  begins  to  “  run  cunning,”  and 
to  display  the  characteristics  of  a  lurcher  rather  than  of  a  grey¬ 
hound.  He  will  cease  to  exert  himself  in  the  run-up,  trusting  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  to  bring  the  wearied  hare  within  reach 
of  his  jaws  later  on.  Perhaps  he  will  stop  short  at  a  fence,  and 
wait  for  his  more  ingenuous  comrade  to  drive  the  game  back 
again.  A  dog  which  has  developed  such  habits  must  be  got  rid  of 
at  once.  Besides  spoiling  sport,  he  will  corrupt  his  kennel-com¬ 
panions — for  when  cunning  is  the  lesson  the  dullest  dogs  are  apt 
pupils.  We  once  saw  an  elderly  couple  of  greyhounds,  the  fruitful 
parents  of  many  useful  dogs,  and  themselves  once  of  high  renown 
in  their  own  country,  whose  owner,  a  farmer,  always  took  them 
out  when  his  wife  wanted  a  hare  for  dinner.  These  experienced 
animals,  whose  love  of  sport  age  could  not  diminish,  would  hunt 
by  sight  as  long  as  possible,  running  wide  of  each  other,  and 
driving  the  hare  backwards  and  forwards  between  them  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  two  battledores,  or  Mr.  Pickwick  between 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg.  As  soon  as  they  were  unsighted,  down 
went  their  noses,  and  the  chase  was  continued  by  scent.  Their 
master  never  attempted  to  follow  them,  and  they  usually  justified 
his  confidence  by  returning  in  due  time  side  by  side,  one  of  them 
carrying  the  hare  in  his  mouth  with  something  of  a  retriever’s 
tenderness. 


TAKE  NO  NOTICE. 

WE  have  frequently  pointed  out,  among  our  other  good  qualities, 
the  judicial  impartiality  with  which  public  men  are  treated 
in  this  Review.  Everybody  gets  exactly  what  he  deserves,  and 
sometimes  he  gets  a  good  deal  of  it.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  we  notice  two  occasions  this  week  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  commend  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  is  a  bold  word,  no 
doubt,  with  telegrams  of  disaster  and  disgrace  ringing  in  the  ears  ; 
but  still  Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  two  occasions  during  this  week 
been  worthy  of  commendation,  and  commended  he  shall  be.  The 
first  was  (or  was  made  public,  which  is  the  same  thing)  on 
Wednesday,  the  second  on  Thursday.  A  person,  it  seems,  who 
must  have  been  either  a  political  Dissenter  or  an  idiot,  had  written 
from  Accrington  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
Lord  Granville  (poor  Lord  Granville!  what  had  he  to  do  with  it? 
is  not  Prince  Bismarck  enough  for  him  ?)  whether  the  clergy  and 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  are  State-paid.  Of  the  three 
answers  Mr.  Gladstone's  wins  in  a  walk.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  sound  and  not  loquacious,  but  he  indulged  hi3 
correspondent  with  unnecessary,  and  even  to  some  extent  incom¬ 
plete,  information,  by  saying  that  the  clergy  are  paid  from  ancient 
endowments.  So  they  are,  but  they  are  paid  from  modern  en¬ 
dowments  too— and  a  good  many  of  them.  Lord  Granville, 
who  is  always  polite,  except  when  he  breaks  up  Conferences 
and  declines  to  answer  Prince  Bismarck’s  letters  (that  is  to 
say,  except  on  the  occasions  when  it  is  particularly  important  to 
England  that  he  should  be  polite),  entered  into  elaborate  refer¬ 
ences  to  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  the  Tithes’  Commutation  Act, 
“  most  Encyclopaedias,”  and  other  literature.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
answer  is  absolutely  faultless  : — “  Sir, — Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply  to 
your  letter,  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  not  State-paid.”  Alas  !  alas !  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  always  write  thus.  In  the  first  place,  his  statement  is 
true,  which,  with  all  respect  be  it  spoken,  his  statements  are  not  by 
any  means  invariably  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  admirably  to  the 
point,  which  his  statements  scarcely  ever  are  ;  in  the  third,  it  is 
made  on  the  right  side,  in  the  right  way,  and  to  good  purpose, 
which  nowadays  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his  statements 
never  are. 

Oh,  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  Church 
And  leave  the  Nonconformist  in  the  lurch  ; 

Ourselves  had  tuned  the  harp  his  ear  to  please, 

And  softened  these  imm  ortal  articles. 

Which  very  odd  rhyme,  as  the  instructed  know,  is  a  genuine 
oddity  of  the  great  original  of  these  lines. 

The  second  instance  is  of  a  different  kind.  Some  time  ago,  it 
seems,  Mr.  Marriott,  who  has  a  special  commission  for  saying 
things  unpleasant  to  Radical  Ministers,  said  at  a  public  meeting 
what  most  Englishmen  have  been  saying  iu  private  about  the 
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very  singular  opportunities  which  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  for 
patronizing  the  drama.  This  shocked  some  admirer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  very  much,  and  (they  are  friends,  perhaps,  more  zealous 
than  agreeable,  these  admirers)  he  brought  it  to  Mr.  Gladstones 
notice,  as  the  phrase  for  this  purpose  made  and  provided  in  penny- 
a-lining  English  has  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  “  He  thinks 
it  bestto  take  no  notice  of  such  reflections  as  those  to  which  you 
call  his  attention.”  The  Court  is  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  very 
heartily  with  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  take  no  notice  of  such  reflections,  though  it  might 
be  better  still  not  to  have  done  the  things  which  give  occasion  to 
the  reflections.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  Premier's  habits  that  there  must  be,  as  is  vulgarly  said, 
“something  up”  when  Mr.  Gladstone  adopts  this  judicious  but 
unaccustomed  mode  of  defence.  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his 
friends  an  oath,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  ready  with  a  distinguo, 
thingshave  gone  far,  very  far,  out  of  their  ordinary  condition.  A  vague 
legend  has  got  about  that  Mr.  Gladstone  entirely  declines  to  regard 
this  present  post-haste  and  rummage  in  the  land  as  anything  out 
of  the  way.  There  is  no  expedition  to  Souakim,  or  anywhere  else ; 
it  is  only  a  “  relief  of  battalions  ”  ;  the  same  sort  of  thing,  say,  as 
when  the  Guards  go  from  Windsor  to  the  Wellington  Barracks,  or 
from  the  Wellington  Barracks  to  Windsor.  This  is  the  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  we  know  ;  but  the  Mr.  Gladstone  who  thinks  it  best 
to  take  no  notice  is  a  new  and  remarkable  Mr.  Gladstone.  Think 
what  an  opening  for  casuistry  there  was  in  Mr.  Marriott  s  state¬ 
ments  !  It  might  have  been  urged,  as  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Box  of 
Nottingham,  we  really  forget  which,  urged  the  other  day  in  the 
Daily  News  about  a  greater  matter,  that,  as  the  act  was  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  act,  it  must  be  right,  and  there  need  be  no  more  pother 
about  it.  It  might  have  been  suggested  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  a  dummy  dressed  up  by  wicked  Tories.  That  the 
reputed  author  of  the  play  belongs  to  a  party  so  notoriously  eager 
for  the  success  of  the  English  arms  that  mere  assistance  at  his 
drama  was  an  act  of  warlike  defiance  to  England’s  foes.  That 
General  Gordon  was  a  troublesome  person  (which,  indeed,  has  been 
the  constant  Ministerial  view  about  the  latest  addition  to  the  red- 
letter  saints  of  the  calendar  of  English  heroism),  and  that  it  did  not 
matter  whether  he  was  dead  or  not.  That  Khartoum  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  it  were  further.  That  it 
is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices.  That  the  Redistribution  Bill 
is  practically  safe.  That  Lord  Rosebery  was  ready  to  join  the 
Government.  That  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  in  India.  That 
there  are  no  signs  of  the  dawn  of  intelligence  in  Parliamentary 
intellects  of  the  Caine-Fowler  order.  That  Lord  Ripon,  having 
done  as  much  harm  as  he  could  (which  was  a  good  deal)  in  India, 
is  now  doing  as  much  harm  a3  he  can  (which  is  not  much)  in 
England.  That  Lent  is  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  like 
going  to  the  theatre  in  Lent.  That  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  still 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  That  The  Candidate  is  a  satire  upon 
Parliamentary  government,  and  so  is  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  All 
these,  and  more  than  all  these,  things  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have 
said,  but  he  did  not;  he  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice,  and 
best  it  undoubtedly  was — that  is  to  say,  if  it  had  been  possible. 

What  is  really  most  pleasing  about  this  little  incident  is  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  here  unconsciously  summarized  the  entire 
foreign  and  much  of  the  home  policy  of  his  Government.  Lord 
Granville  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
letters.  Lord  Derby  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Australians.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  it  best  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  Mr.  Jarvis  and  some  other  per¬ 
sons  that  they  should  not  be  libelled  under  cover  of  the  privilege 
of  Parliament,  and  will  doubtless  think  it  best  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  mishap  of  Mr.  Tangye's  nephew  and  of  the  abject  “  coming 
down”  of  his  friends  at  Birmingham  who  provided  the  affidavits. 
But  the  Government  bodily,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  as  their  re¬ 
presentative  and  head,  may  be  thought  to  have  illustrated  most 
admirably  this  policy  of  taking  no  notice.  They  took  no  notice  of 
the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  They  took  no  notice  of 
the  little  fact,  that  if  you  sometimes  insult,  and  always  ignore  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  Continent,  it  is  likely  to  do  you  an 
ill-turn  some  fine  day.  They  took  no  notice  of  the  very  patent  other 
lacts  that  French  friendship  was  uncertain  and  almost  valueless, 
Russian  enmity  certain  and  threatening.  As  to  Egypt,  the  whole  of 
the  memorable  and  disastrous  events  of  the  last  three  years  may  be 
said  to  have  arisen  from  a  courageous,  an  heroic  maintenance  of 
the  policy  of  “  take  no  notice.”  The  good  people  who  tell  us  that 
the  Government  have  been  right,  or  at  most  excusably  wrong,  all 
through,  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  a  dispassionate  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  chief  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  practised 
this  notable  receipt  for  getting  out  of  difficulties — or  into  them. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  apparently  simple  fact  that,  if  you 
bombard  a  town  without  men  to  land  after  the  bombardment,  the 
result  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  ;  that  when  you  have  knocked 
■to  pieces  the  army,  police,  and  institutions  generally  of  a  vast 
dominion,  something  has  got  to  be  put,  and  put  quickly,  in  their 
place;  and  that  you  cannot  wash  your  hands  of  a  great  occupied 
territory  as  large  as  a  large  Europenn  country  merely  by  washing 
them.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  1  licks  expedition,  with  the  result 
that  the  Mahdi  took  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  it.  lie  took  no 
notice  of  Sinkat,  with  the  result  that  the  men  there  were  chiefly 
massacred,  and  the  women  and  children  were  subjected  to  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  probably  call  the  operation  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  lie  took  notice  of  the  outcry  at  this 
latter  business  sulliciently  to  send  General  Gordon  ;  but  he  took 
good  care  to  vindicate  the  principle,  and  to  take  no  more  notice  of 


General  Gordon  himself  till  a  fresh  outcry  forced  him  to  do  so 
in  the  summer.  The  iteration  of  phrase  is  perhaps  becoming 
damnable,  though  most  assuredly  it  is  not  so  damnable  as  the 
conduct  which  has  necessitated  it,  and  it  may  be  better  to  say 
that,  from  the  day  of  the  Alexandrian  bombardment  to  the  day 
of  the  Criterion  visit,  and  apparently  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  has, 
except  on  about  three  occasions,  under  popular  pressure,  adopted 
the  masterly  policy  of  “  take  no  notice.”  Most  people,  except 
Mr.  Box  or  Cox  of  Nottingham,  know  the  result. 

There  is,  however,  one  application  of  the  policy  of  taking  no 
notice  which  will  be  more  wonderful  than  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
and  that  is,  if  the  English  people  consent  to  take  no  notice  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  own  conduct.  That  seems  to  be  the  principal  question 
just  at  this  moment,  and  we  are  afraid  that  neither  that  admirable 
letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  about  the  sources  of  clergymen's  stipends 
nor  the  extreme  intelligence  of  his  refusal  to  take  any  notice  ot 
Mr.  Marriott's  remarks  ought  to  influence  the  decision  here. 
There  are  some  people  who  go  so  far  as  to  think  and  say  that, 
though  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  paid  by  the 
State,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is,  and  that  an  incompetent 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  better  be  sent  about  his  business 
rapidly,  if  not  paid  in  some  quite  other  fashion.  They  say — these 
irreverent  people — that  it  is  best  to  take  a  great  deal  ot  notice  of 
the  wav  in  which  an  English  envoy’s  life  has  been  thrown  away, 
an  English  army  risked,  a  huge  mass  of  trouble  and  loss  brought 
on  the  English  nation.  They  are  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  greatest  credit  for  his  improvement  in  letter-writing,  and 
having  done  this,  to  give  him  something  very  different  from  credit 
for  the  little  matters  in  relation  to  which  he  himself  thinks  it  best 
to  “  take  no  notice.” 


THE  PEABODY  TRUST  AND  THE  POOR. 

ritflE  annual  report  of  the  Teabody  Fund  is  always  satisfactory 
JL  reading.  It  is  the  record  of  a  munificent  gift,  administered 
with  unusual  prudence  and  success.  It  is  now  twenty-three  years 
since  Mr.  Peabody  made  to  the  London  poor  his  first  gift  of 
150.000/.  Four  years  later  he  added  100,000/.;  two  years  after¬ 
wards  another  100,000/.;  and  finally,  in  1S73,  he  made  up  the 
whole  fund  to  half  a  million  sterling.  Since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  fund,  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  have 
been  received  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  interest,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  -which  rather  less  than  fifty  thousand 
are  now  paid  off,  have  been  borrowed.  When  the  buildings  now 
in  course  of  erection  are  completed,  the  trustees  will  have  got  to 
the  length  of  their  tether,  and  can  undertake  no  fresh  work  until 
the  debts  they  have  incurred  are  paid  off.  The  net  income  of  the 
trust,  when  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  will  probably  be  near 
thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  fund  should  be  free 
of  all  liabilities,  and  the  trustees  able  to  use  their  annual  income 
in  still  further  extending  Mr.  Peabody’s  work.  Last  year  more  than 
eighty  thousand  pounds  were  spent  on  land  and  buildings.  Eleven 
blocks  of  buildings,  containing  514  rooms,  were  opened  at  Clerken- 
well;  and  all,  the  Report  tells  us,  are  now  occupied.  Eight 
blocks  in  Little  Coram  Street,  containing  450  rooms,  were  finished 
towards  the  close  of  last  year,  and  are  now  being  gradually  let. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  expected  that  five  new 
blocks  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  Islington,  and  five  more  at 
Westminster.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  trustees  since  the 
establishment  of  the  fund  amounts  to  more  than  one  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Over  ten  thousand 
rooms,  occupied  by  more  than  eighteen  thousand  persons,  have 
been  provided  for  the  working  classes.  In  view  of  the  statements 
made  several  years  ago  that  the  buildings  do  not  meet  the  wants 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended,  but  are  occupied  by  a 
higher  class  of  tenants,  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  each  head  of  a  family  in  residence  at  the  end  of 
last  year  was  one  pound  three  shillings  and  eightpence  farthing. 
The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  is  four  shillings  and  eightpence 
three-farthings  a  week,  and  of  each  room  two  shillings  and  a  penny- 
halfpenny.  The  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries,  and  bath¬ 
rooms  is  included  in  these  rents.  Only  seventy-four  of  these  tene¬ 
ments  consist  of  as  many  as  four  rooms;  over  sixteen  hundred 
consist  of  three;  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  two  ;  and  a  little  over  seven  hundred  of  one.  The  birth-rate 
is  higher  and  the  death-rate  lower  in  these  buildings  than  in 
London  generally;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  statistics 
of  infant  mortality  testify,  along  with  other  returns,  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  sanitary  state  in  which  they  are  kept. 

It  is  superfluous  to  praise  a  work,  the  value  of  which  is  so  widely 
recognized.  What  may' fairly  be  a  subject  of  surprise  is  the  fact  that 
of  the  vast  sums  of  money  given  away  annually  in  this  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  so  small  a  proportion  has  been  similarly 
employed.  There  is  certainly  no  way  in  which  the  physical  and 
moraf well-being  of  tho  poorer  classes  can  bo  more  surely  promoted 
than  by  providing  them  with  clean  arid  healthy  homes.  Temper¬ 
ance,  thrift,  decency,  and  the  domestic  virtues  cannot  flourish  in  a 
piggery ;  and,  however  successful  moral  und  religious  elforts  may 
be  in  rescuing  individuals  from  tho  debasing  influences  of  their 
surroundings,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  general  rise  in  the  spiritual 
state  of  a  class  left  without  the  elementary  conditions  of  a  decent 
life.  When  wo  consider  the  vast  fortunes — larger  than  iny  man  can 
need  or  spend — which  exist  in  this  country,  and  the  spirit  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  generally  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  rich  towards  tho 
poor,  it  seems  strange  that  more  of  our  wealthy  countrymen  have 
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not  followed  the  example  so  nobly  set  to  us  by  an  American. 
There  are  but  few,  it  may  be,  who  can  afford  to  give  on  so  muni¬ 
ficent  a  scale  as  Mr.  Peabody ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  were  felt  as  it  deserves  to  be,  another  half¬ 
million  sterling  could  be  raised  within  a  month,  and  the  donors 
would  not  feel  themselves  for  practical  purposes  any  the  poorer. 
The  whole  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  seriously  faced  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  as  one  of 
national  concern ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  the  principles  on  which  alone  the  pro¬ 
blem  can  be  wisely  solved.  The  subject  has  of  late  been  fertile  in 
much  false  pathos,  bad  political  economy,  and  misrepresentation 
of  fact.  It  is  also  one  on  which  the  judgment  of  those  persons  who 
think  clearly  and  soberly  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  very  natural 
sympathies.  It  is  one,  too,  on  which  mistaken  action  is  certain 
to  create  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  attempts  to  cure ; 
and  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  on  unsound  principles  should 
be  strenuously  resisted  at  the  outset. 

In  the  first  place,  without  underrating  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  the  extent  to  which  the  State  can  deal  with  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Undoubtedly,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
large  towns  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  there  still  exist  “  rookeries  ” 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  which  are  nothing  else 
than  centres  of  crime  and  disease.  That  these  must  be  abolished  is 
clear.  Cut  then  comes  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
population  thus  turned  adrift  P  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  idle, 
vicious,  drunken  persons,  of  thieves,  tramps,  prostitutes,  and  of  people 
biding  away  from  the  police.  When  their  old  haunts  are  pulled 
down  and  decent  houses  erected  on  the  vacant  sites,  are  the  ejected 
tenants  likely  to  return,  or  are  they  even  likely  to  have  migrated 
meanwhile  to  respectable  dwellings  elsewhere  ?  For  two  reasons 
this  seems  improbable.  First,  the  habit  of  herding  together  in 
filthy  rooms  is  found  to  unfit  them,  when  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  for  decent  quarters.  They  prefer  piggery  to  decency.  In 
the  next  place,  even  if  they  were  all  transferred  to  model  tene¬ 
ments,  where  is  the  rent  for  their  new  houses  to  come  from?  In 
their  present  dwellings  they  are  nearly  always  in  arrear ;  they  earn 
wages,  when  they  do  any  honest  work  at  all,  only  at  irregular 
times  ;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
higher  rents  which  must  in  the  natural  course  of  things  be  asked 
for  better  accommodation.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  met  in  one 
of  two  wrays — either  by  suffering  them  to  come  to  the  work- 
house,  or  else  by  letting  the  new  houses  at  less  than  their 
market  value.  In  various  quarters  we  have  seen  suggestions 
to  the  latter  effect,  and  the  proposal  falls  in  with  the  Socialistic 
ideas  which  are  now  so  freely  ventilated.  We  can  imagine  no 
more  disastrous  policy.  It  would  be  far  better  to  leave  the 
whole  subject  alone  than  to  introduce  this  new  and  insidious 
scheme  for  pauperizing  the  whole  population.  At  a  recent  inquiry 
held  on  this  subject  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Town  Council  in 
one  of  our  large  towns,  a  witness  wras  asked  what  he  expected 
himself  from  the  application  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  He 
replied  that  he  wanted  a  house  worth  five  shillings  a  week  for 
half-a-crown.  The  difference,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  come  out 
of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket,  and  the  tenant  of  such  a  house  is  as  much 
in  receipt  of  public  relief  as  if  he  got  his  weekly  half-crown  from 
the  Poor-rates.  The  Peabody  Trustees  have  wisely  avoided 
anything  tending  to  pauperize  their  clients.  The  fund  is  no 
financial  failure,  and  the  inmates  of  the  tenements  have  to  pay  a  fair 
price  ior  what  they  get.  That  this  principle  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
whether  the  new  dwellings  for  the  poor  be  provided  by  public 
funds  or  by  private  munificence,  is  of  the  first  importance.  One 
false  step  at  the_  outset,  by  giving  an  impetus  and  a  sanction  to 
Socialistic  theories,  will  do  far  more  of  permanent  harm  to  the 
poor  of  this  country  than  such  legislation  can  afford  them  of 
temporary  relief. 

There  is  a  large  class,  however,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
which,  without  being  such  that  they  ought  in  the  public  interest 
to  be  demolished,  and  without  being  unfit  for  habitation,  are  still 
far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  This  is  the  most  difficult  class 
of  cases  to  deal  with.  It  is  quite  clear  that  such  improvements 
in  these  houses  as  the  law  may  have  a  right  to  insist  on  must  be  made 
at  the  landlord  s  expense.  The  tenant  has  no  capital,  and  of  course 
stands  in  a  wholly  different  position  from  a  leaseholder  of  a  larger 
house.  T  he  State,  we  take  it,  lias  a  perfect  right  to  insist, under  severe 
penalties  in  case  of  default,  on  the  landlord’s  keeping  his  houses  in 
a  healthy  condition.  I  here  may  be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing 
this  rule  in  certain  instances.  Sometimes  the  local  sanitary  official 
may  be  crotchety  and  “  faddy,”  and  may  refuse  his  certificate  to  a 
house  perfectly  tit  to  live  in  ;  or,  again,  he  may  be  lax,  or  may  be 
disposed  to  prophesy  smooth  things  to  his  employers.  We  could 
mention  a  case  of  a  sanitary  officer  in  one  of  our  large  towns  as 
having  reported  whole  streets  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  when 
in  fact  there  was  not  a  house  in  any  one  of  them  which  further 
inquiry  did  not  show  to  be  dangerously  unhealthy.  We  must  not, 
however,  shut  our  eyes  to  one  certain  result  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  question,  just  and  necessary  as  it  may  be.  If  the 
landlord  has  to  spend  money  on  improving  the  sanitary  state  of 
his  property,  he  will  naturally  recoup  himself  by  raising  his  rents. 
This  is  a  contingency  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  foreseen  and 
considered  by  some  who  have  talked  loudest  on  the  subject. 


WINTER  GARDENS. 

TT7'I1EN  Bacon  wrote  his  memorable  essay  on  gardens,  and 

v  v  regretted  that  fine  gardening  was  so  much  more  rare  than 
good  architecture,  it  was  without  a  doubt  to  open-air  gardening 
that  his  allusions  were  made.  A  well-planted  garden  is  interesting 
and  cheerful  at  all  times  and  seasons  ;  but  winter  is,  after  all,  the 
true  test  and  touchstone  of  the  gardener’s  art.  More  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  town  parks  and  open  spaces,  wherein  a 
desert  of  bare  earth  but  too  often  succeeds  the  flowers  of  summer. 
In  spring  and  autumn  we  have  greenery  and  the  brightest  of 
flower-colour  everywhere;  but  just  “now  is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent,  ’  when  fresh  leafage  or  jewel-like  glints  of  colour  here 
and  there  are  as  precious  as  is  the  sunshine  itself  of  these  wintry 
days.  After  all,  there  are  many  plants  in  our  gardens  which  will 
pass  through  our  worst  winters  unscathed ;  and  even  were  we 
confined  to  our  native  shrubs  alone,  we  have  hollies  and  ivies  of 
kinds  many  and  varied,  and  a  judicious  use  of  these,  unaided  by 
exotics,  would  at  least  give  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  beds  and 
borders  which  are,  alas  !  too  often  left  desolate  and  tenantless 
from  November  until  February.  As  a  fact,  we  have  hardy  plants 
by  the  hundred  with  which  to  bridge  over  that  period  of  desolation 
which  begins  with  the  fading  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  only  leaves 
us  when  “  golden  crocus  crowns  the  green.” 

But  what  is  equally,  indeed  especially,  desirable  is  a  new  race 
of  gardeners,  who  will  devote  their  thought  and  skill  to  open-air 
gardening;  and  this  in  the  main  is  the  “lion  in  our  path,”  the 
point  whereon  as  a  nation  of  gardeners  we  fail.  There  is  not  one 
gardener  in  fiity  who  would  not  rather  be  pottering  about  in  hot¬ 
houses,  or  devoting  all  his  energy  to  orchids  or  exhibition  plants, 
rather  than  he  would  try  to  make  a  beautiful  open-air  garden. 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  because  it 
is  a  true  one ;  and  we  are  sure  many  employers  and  amateurs 
whose  experience  agrees  with  our  own  will  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ment.  Ot  all  the  truisms  horticultural  that  particular  one  of 
Cowper’s,  “Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too,”  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  self-evident  in  our  gardens  to-day.  You  see  hot¬ 
houses  or  greenhouses  everywhere,  and  far  be  it  from  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  deprecate  their  right  and  proper  employment,  since  only 
by  their  aid  can  we  ever  hope  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  grace  of 
tender  ferns  or  the  voluptuous  delicacy  of  tropical  orchids  in  our 
Northern  climate.  But  the  glass-house,  with  all  its  excellences 
and  comfort  able  conveniences,  brought  in  its  train  some  evils,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  that  they  rendered  possible  the  expulsion 
of  those  dear  old  flowers  which  our  great-grandmothers  loved 
as  children.  That  they  also  opened  the  way  for  that  era  of 
gaudy  “  bedding-plants  ” — a  mania  the  excesses  of  which  all 
true  gardeners  deplore — is,  of  course,  well  known.  Then,  as 
we  have  before  said,  the  eagerness  to  be  employed  under  a 
glass  roof  has  actually  demoralized  our  gardeners  as  a  class, 
and  brought  about  an  evil  it  will  take  years  of  good  teaching 
to  remedy.  But  the  pleasure  of  a  true  and  vigorous  renaissance 
is  ours,  for  not  only  have  we  brought  back  to  the  quaint 
and  cosy  old  country  houses  all  the  old  favourites  of  Gerard 
and  of  Parkinson — in  a  word,  the  flowers  of  Shakspeare’s  epoch — 
but  so  strong  is  this  reviving  love  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,, 
of  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  of 
America,  never  before  cultivated,  are  now  to  be  found  in  English, 
gardens.  What  now  seems  to  us  most  necessary  is  some  well- 
directed  effort  towards  enlivening  our  gardens  during  the  dullest 
portion  of  the  year,  using  for  this  purpose  plants  that  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  beautiful  in  leafage  at  least,  even  if  not  in  blossom.  It 
is  so  easy  to  “  paint  the  lily,”  or,  in  other  words,  to  mal<e  the 
garden  gay  in  summer-time — nature  does  that — but  to  do  so  in 
winter  is  a  far  greater  triumph. 

Outdoor  gardening  in  a  word  is  like  fine  sculpture  ;  we  appre¬ 
ciate  it  only  after  having  passed  through  the  “  valley  of  humilia¬ 
tion  ”  of  art.  So  also  must  the  artist-gardener  struggle  through 
the  flashy  triumphs  of  hothouses  and  “  show-plants,”  of  “  bedding- 
plants,”  and  glass  roofs,  ere  the  noble  simplicity  and  ever¬ 
growing  beauty  of  open-air  gardening  is  revealed  to  him.  Given 
a  deep,  rich  soil,  well  drained,  of  course,  and  its  potentialities 
are  as  infinite  as  clay  in  the  modeller's  hands.  It  is  the  canvas 
on  which  may  be  painted  a  living  picture  of  ever-changing 
beautiful  things.  We  must  have  evergreen  shrubs  for  groups  on 
the  grass  or  as  drapery  for  tree-truuks  or  bare  walls.  In  smoky 
districts  or  near  towns  conifers  of  all  kinds  are  perfectly  useless, 
and  one  must  mainly  employ  glossy-leaved  hollies,  ivies,  aucubas, 
euonymus,  and  perhaps  rhododendrons  in  bold  groups.  The 
large-leaved  golden  ivy  is  especially  warm  and  bright  in  tone, 
and  should  be  largely  employed  in  suitable  positions  on  walls  or 
pillars,  where  its  glowing  colour  may  remind  one  of  “  sunshine  in 
a  shady  place.”  Beside  it,  for  contrast,  the  “coral  thorn,”  or 
pyracantha,  may  be  planted,  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  harvest  of 
bright  red  fruit,  as  recommended  by  Parkinson  two  hundred  and. 
fifty  years  ago.  So,  also,  the  oval-leaved  garrya  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  since  even  now  its  soft  grey  tassels  dangle  in  the  breeze, 
reminding  one  of  the  willow  catkins  or  “  palms”  of  early  spring. 
The  golden  Japanese,  or  winter  jasmine,  is  also  a  most  valuable 
shrub,  and  an  ivied  wall  bespangled  with  its  golden  stars  is  now 
a  pretty  sight.  Then,  for  variety,  we  must  have  the  “  Japan 
allspice,”  the  waxen  buds  and  bells  of  which  already  glisten  on 
its  ash-grey  shoots,  and  exhale  a  perfume  beyond  all  words.  The 
strawberry  arbutus,  also,  has  every  shoot  tipped  with  clusters 
of  pale,  waxy  bells,  and  the  round  red  fruits  glisten  warmly  from 
among  the  last  year’s  leaves.  A  few  rich  brown  or  vivid  golden. 
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■wallflowers  are  peeping  here  and  there,  and  the  smaller  blue 
periwinkle  is  in  flower,  and  by  looking  closely  one  may  perceive 
the  points  of  the  snowdrop,  and  the  broader  tips  of  daflodil  leaves 
peering  in  groups  among  its  trailing  stems.  On  sunny  mornings 
vou  may  catch  the  breath  of  the  violets  and  the  magic  perfume  of 
dying  strawberry  leaves,  and  the  scent  of  rosemary  and  the 
aromatic  odour  of  bos  and  of  golden  thyme  is  abroad.  During 
the  short,  dark  days,  indeed,  every  floweret,  every  fragrant  green 
leaf,  is  appreciated' at  its  true  value,  and  at  no  other  time  ot  the 
year  are  the  results  of  good  gardening  so  acceptable  as  at  the 
present  season.  And,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
parks  and  gardens  should  not  be  cheerful  and  interesting,  even 
if  not  absolutely  showy,  during  winter.  We  can  have  columns 
of  the  golden  ivy  before  mentioned,  the  crimson  shoots  of  the 
dogwood  may  gleam  here  and  there  near  to  water  margins  in 
contrast  with  the  slender  wands  of  the  golden  osier.  We  can 
have  clumps  or  beds  of  the  Christmas  hellebore,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  noble  varieties,  each  and  all  them  finer  in 
leafage  and  in  blossoming  than  is  the  common  wild  type  now 
most^generally  seen.  Of  yuccas,  which  are  really  great  evergreen 
lilies  of  noble  appearance  at  all  seasons,  we  have  a  dozen  species, 
all  good,  and  all  of  which  may  be  well  grown  in  London  gardens, 
if  once  well  planted  in  beds  of  good  well-drained  soil.  But  to 
obtain  beautiful  effects  all  the  year  round  in  a  garden  demands 
much  thought  and  some  experience,  and  after  all,  gardeners 
•capable  of  the  highest  effort  in  this  direction  are  so  much  like  the 
poets,  that  they  must  be  born  rather  than  made. 


DOCTOR  BUTLER. 

THE  announcement  made  last  Tuesday  that  Dr.  Butler,  for 
twenty-five  years  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  was  to  succeed 
Hr.  Bickersteth  in  his  brief  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester, 
will  have  taken  nobody  by  surprise.  For  a  long  time  past  indeed 
Dr.  Butler’s  name  has  been,  so  to  say,  in  the  air  for  preferment, 
and  hardly  a  bishopric  or  deanery  has  become  vacant  for  the  last 
ten  years  to  which  some  floating  rumour  has  not  assigned  his 
name ;  notably  it  was  so  with  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  on  Dr. 
Stanley’s  death.  By  those  who  are  interested  in  Gloucester  the 
news  will  be  received  with  unmixed  satisfaction  ;  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  Harrow  with  satisfaction  not  unmingled  with 
regret,  partly  perhaps  that  he  has  not  been  preferred  to  a  higher 
dignity — though  that  may  come  afterwards — but  certainly  in 
part  at  the  appvoach  of  the  inevitable  moment  when  he  must  quit 
the  position  he  has  so  long  and  so  admirably  filled.  But  all  will 
agree  that  after  the  unremitting  labour  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  an  office  equally  honourable  and  arduous,  a  Head¬ 
master  may  well  claim  his  right  to  vacate  a  throne  which  can 
never  be  a  bed  of  roses.  We  say  advisedly  a  throne,  for 
there  is  much  force  in  a  remark  attributed  to  the  late  King 
of  the  Belgians,  when  he  visited  Harrow  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  under  the  headmastership  of  Dr.  Longley,  afterwards 
rimate.  “  It  appears  to  me,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his 
ost,  “  that  your  position,  as  Headmaster  of  a  great  English 
public  school,  is  very  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  just 
assumed.”  And  the  analogy  was  closer  even  than  Leopold  sup¬ 
posed.  About  five  years  previously  Dr.  Arnold  had  gone  to  Ilugby 
and  begun  the  great  reform  which  was  destined  to  renew  and  re¬ 
habilitate,  while  preserving  its  essential  characteristics  intact,  the 
whole  public  school  system  throughout  England,  and  which  could 
not  fail  inter  alia  enormously  to  increase  the  responsibility  and 
influence  of  Headmasters.  Harrow  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
great  public  schools  to  be  drawn  within  the  sweep  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  wave.  While  Dr.  Arnold  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
activity  at  Rugby,  Dr.  Wordsworth — a  very  different  man  indeed, 
but  still  of  the  modern,  not  the  Dr.  Busby  type — succeeded  Dr. 
Longley  at  Harrow ;  and  he  made  the  monitorial  system,  on  which 
Dr.  Arnold  had  laid  so  much  stress,  an  integral  elemeut  of  his 
administration,  while  he  followed  the  same  example  in  emphasizing 
the  religious  side  of  his  office  through  the  chapel  services  and  ser¬ 
mons,  which  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  at  Harrow  under 
his  auspices.  For  there  was  no  School  Chapel  before,  and  the  boys 
had  to  attend  the  long  and  somewhat  dreary  functions — if  such  a 
term  may  be  applied  to  them — at  the  parish  church,  then  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  model  of  the  strictest  sect  of  Evangelicals.  To  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  who,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  and  some 
mistakes  which  entailed  a  temporary  falling  off  of  numbers,  did 
a  real  work  at  Harrow,  succeeded  in  1845  Dr.  Vaughan,  now 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  one  of  Arnold’s  favourite  pupils,  and  naturally 
the  Arnoldian  reform  was  carried  on  and  more  fully  establish-d. 
Those  who  would  ascertain  some  measure  of  tho  gulf  which 
separates  the  public  school  life  of  to-day  from  that  of  fifty  years 
ago  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  last  hundred  pages  of  tho  first 
volume  of  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley’s  recently  published  Reminiscences 
of  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools — prosy  volumes — describing  his 
own  experiences  of  Charter  House  at  that  period.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  substantial  identity  of  priuciplo  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  English  from  all  foreign  methods  of  secondary 
education,  but  the  difference  in  tone  and  spirit  and  a  hundred 
little  details  is  equally  unmistakable.  We  are  speaking  here 
exclusively  of  the  discipline  and  domestic  and  moral  life,  not  of 
the  course  of  instruction,  which  is  a  separate  matter,  and  where 
some  recent  changes  may  no  doubt  reasonably  give  rise  to  serious 
difference  of  opinion.  And  of  that  transformation  it  is  hardly  too 


much  to  say  that,  whereas  under  the  old  regime  the  boys  existed 
for  the  sake  of  the  school,  in  its  financial  capacity,  the  school  is 
now  understood  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  boys. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  succeeded  in  January  i860  by  one  of 
his  own  former  pupils,  whose  election  he  had  with  a  wise 
foresight  urged  on  the  Governing  Body.  And  those  who 
recollect  Dr.  Butler's  first  appearance  at  Harrow  about  fifteen 
years  before  that,  as  a  bright  engaging  boy,  already  giving  early 
but  conspicuous  promise  of  future  distinction  as  a  scholar  and 
eminence  as  a  man,  will  not  wonder  at  the  result.  It  has  ever 
been  a  crucial  contrast  between  the  ordinary  practice  of  Harrow 
and  Eton  that  the  Headmasters  of  the  former  school  have 
almost  invariably  been  chosen  from  without.  A  century  at  least 
must  have  elapsed,  perhaps  a  longer  interval,  since  an  old 
Harrovian  had  ruled  at  Harrow.  But  Dr.  Butler  was  an  Har¬ 
rovian  of  the  Harrovians.  His  father  had  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  been  Headmaster,  and  though  he  was  not  actually  born 
at  Harrow— for  the  late  Dean  of  Peterborough  had  resigned  his 
office  four  years  before — he  was  destined  for  Harrow  from  the 
cradle,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  Harrow  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  with  a  fixed  ambition  from  the  first  to  attain  what  he 
had  learnt  to  look  upon  as  the  proud  position  of  a  Harrow  boy. 
When,  after  carrying  off  in  quick  succession  all  the  highest  prizes 
at  school  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  he  returned  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six  to  succeed  his  old  aud  honoured  teacher  in  the 
government  of  the  great  institution  which  had  been  the  home  ot 
his  earliest  affections  aud  his  earliest  triumphs,  and  where  some 
few  of  his  former  schoolfellows  still  remained,  he  brought  to  the 
task  not  merely  the  zeal  of  an  earnest  Christian  and  the  gifts  of  an 
accomplished  scholar  for  undertaking  a  charge  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  and  importance,  but  also  the  enthusiastic — almost 
passionate — loyalty  of  a  devoted  son.  Those  who  heard  his  speech 
at  the  farewell  banquet  given  to  Dr.  Vaughan  by  his  old  pupils  in 
December  1859  will  remember  how  his  voice  trembled  with  emo¬ 
tion,  as  he  declared  that  any  one  who  could  accept  such  a  charge 
as  had  just  been  laid  upon  him  without  seeking  higher  than 
human  aid  in  carrying  it  out  “  must  be  either  a  baby  or  an 
infidel.”  From  that  day  to  this  — and  in  spite  of  a  severe 
domestic  bereavement  two  years  ago  —  it  is  the  barest  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  to  say  that  he  has  bestowed  on  Harrow,  with 
ungrudging  and  undivided  allegiance,  the  best  resources  of  an 
exceptionally  cultivated  intellect  and  the  minutest  attention  of 
a  moral  nature  at  once  firm  and  elastic.  The  devotion  ol  an 
ancient  Greek  patriot  to  his  country,  or  in  later  days  of  a  Nelson 
or  a  Wellington  or  a  Gordon  to  England,  may  suggest  the  kind  of 
devotion  Dr.  Butler  has  manifested  in  his  work  at  Harrow.  His 
rule  has  been,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — what  a  Headmaster  s 
should  be — an  enlightened  despotism.  A  governing  body  which 
has  need  to  be  constantly  interfering  in  tue  management  of  a 
school  condemns  itself  by  proving  that  it  has  elected  an  incom¬ 
petent  head ;  if  the  head  be  competent,  its  truest  wisdom  is  to 
leave  his  hands  unfettered.  And  it  is  due  to  the  Governors  of 
Harrow  to  record  that  they  have  always  thoroughly  trusted  Dr. 
Butler,  because  they  have  always  known  him  to  be  worthy  of 
entire  confidence.  They  have  rightly  been  content  to  reign,  while 
the  Headmaster  ruled.  And  his  rule  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
and  growing  success,  which  will  constitute  an  epoch  in  tho  annals 
of  the  School.  Among  his  minor  but  not  unimportant  gifts  must  bo 
reckoned  a  singular  felicity  of  speech,  which  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  short  and  pithy  addresses  on  Speech- 
day,  whether  in  the  Speech-room  or  in  the  more  select  circle  of 
his  own  guests  at  luncheon  afterwards,  will  not  easily  forget. 
As  a  preacher,  without  being  exactly  eloquent,  and  while 
making  no  pretence  to  deep  theological  learning  —  which  it 
is  not  very  easy  for  any  Headmaster  who  conscientiously  does 
his  duty  to  acquire— Dr.  Butler  is  striking  and  impressive;  more 
so  than  might  perhaps  be  recognized  by  a  reader  ol  his  two  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow 
School,  who  had  never  heard  him  in  the  pulpit.  For  that  moral 
earnestness,  attested  by  tone  and  manner  nio-Tis),  which 

Aristotle  insists  upon  as  the  most  indispensable  condition  of  per¬ 
suasive  oratory,  cannot  be  transmitted  adequately  through  the 
printing  press,  but  it  is  an  attribute  of  Dr.  Butler’s  preaching 
familiar  to  all  who  have  frequented  Harrow  Chapel.  That  tho 
tercentenary  of  its  foundation  has  been  celebrated,  and  a  new 
Speech-room  erected,  are  memorable  incidents  of  his  headmaster- 
ship,  but  which  serve  to  recall  rather  than  to  measure  his  great 
services  to  the  School.  It  is  indeed  only  fair  to  remember,  what 
he  is  himself  always  forward  to  acknowledge,  that  I10  has  been 
supported  by  a  loyal  and  efficient  staff  of  Assistant-Masters ;  but 
then  it  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  them  were  of  his 
own  selection. 

Dr.  Butler  is  usually  spoken  of  ns  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a 
moderate  Evangelical  in  theology,  but  the  latter  definition  can 
only  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  His  religious  sym¬ 
pathies  are  at  once  too  wide  and  too  discriminating  to  bear  classi¬ 
fication  under  any  cut-and-dried  formula,  and  it  would  bo  truer 
to  say  that  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  tho  best  side  of 
all  parties  than  that  he  belongs  to  any  of  them.  Certainly 
ho  has  none  of  the  narrowness  that  is  or  used  to  bo  commonly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Evangelical.  It  has  long  been 
a  custom  at  Harrow — introduced,  wo  believe,  by  himself — to 
invite  sotuo  distinguished  stranger  to  preach  at  the  annual  Com¬ 
memoration  in  Cnapel  on  Founders’  Day,  and  one  of  tho  first 
preachers  invited  by  Dr.  Butler  for  the  purpose  was  Dr.  Liddon, 
though  not  himself  an  Harrovian.  Wo  had  occusion  the  other 
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day  to  observe  that  Evangelicals  are  generally  too  indifferent  or 
too  hostile  to  the  due  requirements  of  architectural  and  ceremonial 
splendour  in  a  cathedral  to  make  good  deans,  and  we  quoted 
instances  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  such  in¬ 
congruity  in  the  present  case,  and  the  long  and  otiose  in¬ 
cumbency  of  the  late  Dean  Law  at  Gloucester  leaves  much  scope 
in  these  and  other  respects  for  the  energies  of  a  younger  and  more 
competent  successor.  The  present  Dean  of  Windsor,  who  is  an 
old  Harrow  pupil  of  Dr.  Butler’s,  is  already  showing  how  much 
may  be  done  in  such  a  position  by  an  active  man  who  understands 
the  capabilities  of  his  office.  But  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
volunteer  advice  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  required.  We 
desire  rather  to  congratulate  Gloucester — which  possesses  a 
Cathedral  of  unique  architectural  interest — on  its  new  Dean,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  congratulate  Harrow  on  a  Headmaster  as  gifted,  as  single- 
minded,  as  loyal  to  her  best  traditions,  and  as  devoted  to  her  high¬ 
est  interests  as  the  one  she  is  about  to  lose.  Two  of  his  predecessors 
bearing  an  honoured  name  continue  among  us,  of  whom  one  has 
declined  and  the  other  has  long  worn  a  mitre,  which  he  has  just  felt 
it  necessary  to  lay  aside  amid  the  universal  regrets  of  all  over 
whom  his  episcopal  charge  had  extended.  Dr.  Butler  is  still 
comparatively  young,  and  may  have  a  great  future  and  large  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  active  service  before  him.  There  existed  not  long  ago  a 
prejudice,  not  wholly  unfounded,  against  schoolmaster  bishops,  and 
no  doubt  a  man  who  is  simply  a  schoolmaster  and  nothing  more, 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  lacks  some  essential  qualifications 
for  the  episcopate.  But  recent  examples  have  gone  far  to  modify 
this  unfavourable  presumption,  and  one  very  noticeable  result  of 
the  great  scholastic  reform  to  which  reference  was  made  just  now 
has  been  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  fatherly  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  educator’s  office,  as  was  significantly  attested  only 
last  week  by  the  delivery  at  a  leading  West-End  church  during 
the  London  Mission  of  a  course  of  sermons  to  young  men  by  Head¬ 
masters  and  ex-Headmasters,  Dr.  Butter  himself  and  one  of  his 
former  Assistants,  afterwards  Headmaster  of  Marlborough,  being 
conspicuous  among  the  preachers.  Moreover,  one  qualification  of 
supreme  importance  in  all  high  offices  of  trust,  and  not  least  in 
ecclesiastical  offices,  is  that  “sixth  sense,  of  tact,’’  which  has  been 
remarkably  exemplified  in  Dr.  Butler's  administration  at  Harrow. 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  will  bring  to  whatever  office  in 
the  Church,  decanal  or  other,  he  may  hereafter  be  called  to  fill 
capabilities  both  ethical  and  intellectual  of  no  common  order,  and 
which  have  already  undergone  the  test  of  a  long  and  varied  expe¬ 
rience. 


SPINNING-WHEELS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

SINCE  the  Spinnstube  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  peasant 
life  of  Central  Germany,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
position  held  by  spinning-wheels  in  certain  localities  of  America. 
There  is  in  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  New  England  States,  a 
charming  spot  known  as  Bethlehem  ;  it  nestles  among  its  sur¬ 
rounding  hills,  half  hidden  from  view  by  the  grand  White  Moun¬ 
tain  range  on  the  east,  the  Franconia  on  the  north,  and  in  the 
western  distance  the  less  stately  green  hills  of  Vermont,  Mount 
Mansfield  fully  bearing  out  in  its  vivid  colouring  the  pretty  name 
given  to  that  range.  Bethlehem  Station  is  reached  after  a  ride 
through  the  Notch,  wonderful  and  terrible  in  its  beauty.  The  line 
runs  aloDg  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  that  rises 
miles  above  you,  while  far  below  the  green  slopes,  like  a  tiny 
thread,  the  old  coaching  road  gleams  white  among  the  trees.  All 
about  you  are  the  mountains,  vieing  with  one  another  in  mag¬ 
nificence. 

At  Bethlehem  Station  you  are  met  by  the  stage-coaches  for  the 
Profile  or  for  Bethlehem.  Up  the  hills,  down  the  hills,  you  are 
borne,  on  a  long  steady  gallop,  over  a  pretty  country  road  shaded 
by  trees  and  bordered  by  wild  flowers— golden-rod,  pink  milk¬ 
weed,  and  moosewood-briar,  its  bright  red  berries  lying  perdu  in 
the  thick  green  leaves.  Six  miles  away  rises  Kimball  Hill,  nearer 
looms  Mount  Agassiz,  while  beneath  underwood  and  brake  dashes 
“  the  wild  Ammonossuc,”  and  above  and  beyond  all  towers  Mount 
Washington,  with  the  pretty  old  Indian  legend  of  its  being  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  its  heritage. 

It  was  during  the  last  summer  we  passed  in  the  White  Hills, 
when  the  quest  for  spinning-wheels  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
enthusiasm,  that  the  following  experiences  of  one  day’s  search  for 
these  desirable  adjuncts  of  household  furniture  occurred.  It  was 
rather  like  the  “  hunting  of  the  snark,”  only  that  our  quest  took 
place  on  a  backboard — and  he  who  knows  not  the  delights  of  that 
mode  of  conveyance  has  one  more  experience  to  live  for.  A 
buckboard  is  a  plank  of  well-seasoned  wood,  about  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide  ;  this  is  slung  upon  four  wheels  placed 
within  two  feet  of  either  end.  Across  the  middle  of  the  board 
is  a  light  seat  holding  two  persons,  and  in  this  simple  construction 
you  have  the  most  complete  and  delightful  mountain  waggon 
possible ;  the  plank  gives  with  each  motion  of  the  wheels,  aud 
forms  its  own  springs.  With  a  good  horse  and  a  fair  whip  there  is 
no  better  enjoyment  than  a  long  summer  day  passed  on  a  buck- 
board,  driving  over  hill  and  dale  with  an  easy  undulating  motion 
something  between  a  swing  and  a  rocking-chair. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  are  a  curious  people 
— as  indeed  are  all  New  Englanders— almost  a  race  by  themselves. 
Deserved,  taciturn,  Spartanlike,  loyal,  they  cling  to  old  traditions, 
keep  up  old  customs,  and  hold  to  old  forms  with  a  tenacity  more 


passive  than  active,  but  none  the  less  imperturbable— a  poor  hard- 
labouring  people  for  the  most  part,  but  as  proud  as  they  are  poor, 
and  as  uncomplaining  as  they  are  hard-working.  What  their 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  have  done  is  what  they  wish 
to  do  ;  what  they  toiled  for  and  accomplished  is  gain  sufficient  for 
all  who  may  come  after  them  ;  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  lad  who 
ventures  to  step  outside  that  narrow  orbit !  All  the  dead  ancestors 
of  his  family  are  called  upon  to  prove  the  worthlessness  and  vanity 
of  any  other  life  save  that  safe  bounded  by  New  Hampshire's  hills. 
How  tenacious  is  this  instinct  in  one  small  particular  let  the  sequel 
show. 

Among  the  houses  we  visited  in  our  quest  was  one  very  new 
and  very  ugly  little  wooden  affair,  as  ugly  as  it  could  well  be,  and 
made  all  the  more  desolate  by  being  perched  up  on  rough-hewn 
stumps  of  trees,  which  gave  it  an  unclothed,  ashamed  appearance ; 
the  door-sill  was  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  could  only  be 
reached  by  the  aid  of  the  butt  end  of  the  whip  and  a  friendly 
stone.  A  desolate  garden  surrounded  this  barren  little  home, 
in  which  a  few  vegetables  and  two  sunflowers  struggled  for 
existence. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  poor,  pale,  forlorn  little  woman, 
holding  a  morsel  of  a  child  ;  she  looked  so  wretched  and  pinched 
and  miserable  that  all  hopes  of  a  spinning-wheel  vanished  from  our 
minds.  What  respectable,  comfortable,  old  family  “wheel ’’could 
dwell  in  this  terribly  new  little  box  of  a  house  ?  The  woman 
looked  at  us  and  said  nothing;  they  seldom  speak  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  unless  first  addressed  :  but  when  we  made  known  our  wants 
she  eyed  us  shrewdly,  moving  the  baby  up  and  down  mechanically 
on  her  arm. 

“  I  hev  got  a  wheel,”  she  said  at  last,  and  her  voice  was  as  sad 
and  dull  as  her  face.  “  It  were  ma’s  afore  it  were  mine,  and 
gran’ma’s  afore  that.”  Could  we  see  it  ?  She  looked  doubtful, 
then  relented,  and  showed  us  in.  Such  a  bare  little  room,  with 
no  carpet,  only  a  few  chairs  and  a  table,  but  in  the  corner  stood 
the  “  wheel.”  It  was  made  of  mahogany,  and  was  dark  and 
lustrous  with  age  and  use — a  beauty  among  spinning-wheels 
and  in  perfect  order,  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  with  one  tap  of 
the  toe,  one  skilful  turn  of  the  hand.  In  vain  we  offered  her 
any  sum  for  it,  holding  out  the  bank-notes  before  her  eyes. 
She  was  not  to  be  tempted.  She  did  not  grow  excited  or  angry 
or  eager  as  we  did,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  repeated  over 
and  over,  “  No,  I  don’t  feel  called  on  to  part  with  it.  It 
were  ma’s  afore  it  were  mine,  and  gran'ma's  afore  it  were  hers, 
and  it  will  be  her’n  arter  its  mine,”  giving  the  baby  another 
mechanical  shake.  But  can  you  use  it  ?  “  No,  I  can’t  say  as 

how  I  could  ever  spin ;  but  ma  could  and  gran’ma,  and  I  don't 
feel  called  to  part  with  it.”  And  she  wouldn’t  part  with  it,  not 
though  she  owned  that  she  was  very  poor  and  ill  with  the  “  chills,” 
and  work  was  slack  and  her  “  man  ”  not  over-kind  ;  still  “  it  wrere 
ma’s  and  gran'ma’s,”  and  she  couldn't  part  with  it,  “  no,  not  yet 
awhile;  not  never,  she  didn’t  think.”  She  watched  us  as  we 
drove  away,  a  dull,  quiet  figure,  without  one  touch  of  brightness 
in  her  daily  life.  The  stranger's  money  would  have  bought  many 
a  comfort  for  the  barren  little  home  and  sickly  baby ;  but  them 
the  money  would  have  come  in  exchange  for  “  ma  s  and  gran’ma's 
wheel  ” ;  and  all  the  old  foundations  and  traditions  of  her  whole 
life  would  have  been  ruined  and  broken  by  such  an  act  of 
sacrilege. 

The  next  halting-place  was  at  a  typical  farmhouse,  large  and 
roomy,  painted  red,  with  eaves  and  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  wide 
doorstep  worn  away  by  many  feet ;  this  door  stood  open,  and 
within  was  a  vision  of  old  china,  copper  pots  and  saucepans,  and  a 
tall  eight-day  clock.  A  friendly  apple-tree  grew  beside  the  door, 
and  beneath  this  on  the  wide  step  sat  a  comely  red-cheeked 
maiden  paring  golden  pippins  with  dexterous  fingers.  We  accosted 
her  aud  she  looked  up  kindly,  her  hand  arrested,  the  knife  half 
buried  in  the  yellow  rind. 

“  Oh  yes,  we  have  a  ‘  wheel.’  It's  always  been  ours,  leastways 
’twas  ma's  gret-gran’-ma  Cummingses’  first ;  she  brought  it  from 
England,  and  then  it  was  my  gret-gran'-ma's  and  then  my 
gran’-ma’s,  and  now  its  ma’s  and  some  day  it'll  be  mine.  What,  sell 
our  ‘  wheel  ’ !  Oh  no,  I  guess  not.  Why,  ’twould  change  the 
luck,  and  besides,  we  haven't  no  call  to  sell  things.”  Seeing  she 
was  rather  offended  we  hastened  to  appease  her.  Could  she  uso 
the  wheel?  “  Well,  rayther,”  scornfully,  “she  should  just  be 
ashamed  if  she  couldn’t.  Why,  it  had  spun  all  gret-gret-gran’-ma’s 
wedding  linen,  and  gret-gran'-ma’s  and  gran ’-ma's  and  ma's,  and 
now  it  was  a  spinning  hers.  No,  there  weren't  any  fear  of  her 
ever  partin’  with  it ;  she  never  could  part  with  gret-gret-gran’-ma 
Cummingses’  ‘  wheel.’  Oh  no,  nor  ever  think  of  sich  a  thing. 
Could  we  use  a  wheel  ?  ” 

We  confessed  our  ignorance  and  inability,  and  then  she  asked, 

“  Whatever  we  wanted  with  ’un  then?  ”  We  told  her  for  orna¬ 
ment.  At  this  she  burst  into  a  ringing  peal  of  laughter,  and 
catching  sight  of  a  broad-shouldered  young  man  coming  from  the 
farm-buildings,  jumped  up,  regardlessof  the  pan  or  the  apples,  and 
ran  to  him  crying  out,  “Oh,  Ezra,  here’s  some  city-folks  wantin’ 
to  huy  gret-gran’-ma  Cummingses’  wheel,  and  take  it  to  Bostin’,  and 
put  it  up  in  their  best  parlour  and  make  believe  as  how  ’twas  their 
gret-gret-gran'-ma’s  and  that  they  can  spin  on  it !  ”  Amidst  this 
tirade  we  hurried  aw’ay  indignant  and  amused  ;  at  the  bend  of  the 
road  we  could  see  “  Ezra  ”  and  the  girl  still  laughing  and  enjoying 
our  discomfiture. 

Thus  it  was  at  every  house  wffierever  they  could  claim  a 
“  wheel  ”;  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  well-to-do,  how  old  or  how- 
young,  no  one  would  part  with  their  ancestral  wheel.  It  was  a 
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fetish  before  which  they  worshipped,  and  in  whose  good  and  evil 
luck  they  implicitly  believed.  It  was  many  a  long  hour  before  we 
found  any  one  willing  to  sell  their  “  wheel,’  and  when  at  last  the 
bargain  was  completed,  it  wa3  with  the  stipulation  that  we  should 
carry  it  away  out  of  its  old  home  with  our  own  hands. .  I 
couldn't  do  it,-’  the  woman  said,  “  no,  nor  brother  Bill  neither. 
’Twouldn't  be  lucky  for  us,  and,  besides,  the  neighbours  they’d  talk 
so.  It’s  a  come  down  to  part  with  it  anyhow,  but  I  ain't  called 
on  to  carry  it  away  myself.”  We  removed  the  “  wheel  ”  then  and 
there  on  to  our  buckboard,  the  woman  shutting  herself  within  the 
house  and  refusing  to  even  look  on. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  curious  pride  and  prejudice 
that  governs  the  New  Hampshire  native.  Whatever  is  old  is  good 
in  their  eyes,  and  whatever  savours  of  reverence  is  sacred  to  them. 
Family  ties  are  extremely  strong,  and  death  does  not  loosen  them; 
they  hold  by  the  things  of  the  past,  and,  though  present  want  may 
stand  sentinel  with  black  care  at  their  hearths,  they  will  not 
flinch,  nor  part  with  what  to  them  is  an  emblem  of  the  old  family 
life  and  family  religion.  How  true  and  courageous  and  upright 
are  their  characters,  how  scornful  and  bow  intolerant  of  “  shams 
and  “make  believes,”  let  those  who  dwell  among  them  tell ;  to 
us  their  very  peculiarities,  their  very  weaknesses,  their  old  tradi¬ 
tions  and  treasured  legends,  rendered  them  all  the  more  interesting, 
knowing  as  we  did  how  manjr  of  their  characteristics  had  their 
birth  in  the  old  loyalty  and  love  for  the  mother-couutry ;  a  loyalty 
and  a  love  that  it  was  hard  to  sever, and  that,  all  unknowingly,  was 
treasured  and  fostered  by  “  old  wives’  tales”  and  fireside  legends 
of  other  days.  The  “  Spinnstube  ”  may  not  hold  so  romantic  a 
position  in  the  present  of  New  England,  but  the  past  wraps  about 
the  old  “  wheel  ”  a  pathetic  element  of  love  and  veneration. 


THE  SILVER  DIFFICULTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

r  1 1  HE  growing  difficulties  in  the  United  States  through  the 
_L  action  of  the  Bland  Act  have  of  late  caused  a  fall  in  silver  and 
in  all  securities  whose  value  depends  upon  silver.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  the  beginning  of  1878  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  Act  again  making  silver  legal  tender,  and  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  at  least  400,000/.  of  that  metal 
every  month.  Since  then  somewhat  over  35  millions  sterling  has 
been  coined,  and  has  involved  the  Treasury  in  considerable  embar¬ 
rassments.  The  discovery  of  mines  of  extraordinary  fertility  in 
the  Western  States  had  made  America  the  greatest  producer  of 
silver  in  the  world.  And  as  through  the  demonetization  of  the 
metal  by  Germany  and  the  suspension  of  its  coinage  by  the  States 
forming  the  Latin  UnioD,  the  price  had  greatly  fallen,  Americans 
felt  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  protect  this  important  industry. 
Hence  they  passed  the  Bland  Act  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing 
Europe  would  be  encouraged  to  remonetize  silver.  But  although 
Congress  had  yielded  to  the  protectionist  arguments  employed,  and 
to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  silver  interest,  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  accept  silver  in  ordinary  payments. 
They  had  become  used  to  paper  during  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  and  they  found  the  silver  dollar  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient.  Furthermore,  they  were  aware  that  silver, 
compared  with  gold,  was  at  a  discount  of  about  15  or  16  per  cent. 
And  their  unwillingness  was  increased  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Clearing  House  Banks  in  New  York  which  bound  themselves  neither 
to  accept  nor  to  pay  silver.  The  Government,  however,  overcame 
the  difficulty  by  issuing  silver  certificates,  which  are,  in  effect, 
notes  payable  in  silver  only ;  and  these  certificates  now  circulate 
as  freely  as  greenbacks  themselves  all  over  the  Union.  It  seemed 
for  a  while,  then,  as  if  the  problem  was  solved,  aud  that  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  silver  was  accomplished  in  America  at  least.  In 
reality,  however,  difficulties  soon  began  to  thicken.  The  American 
Government  is  pledged  to  cash  its  Treasury  notes  in  gold,  and  it  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  gold  always  in  its 
vaults.  Of  late,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  gold 
that  has  been  imported  from  Europe  and  raised  from  the  American 
mines,  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  decreased,  and  fears 
have  arisen  that  the  reserve  may  be  trenched  upon.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Government  has  been  more  and  more  anxious  to  force 
the  silver  certificates  into  circulation.  But  the  banks  of  the  other 
cities  have  complained  that  by  doing  this  they  have  been  sacrificed. 
Not  having  banded  together  to  refuse  silver,  if  is  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Treasury  ;  and  yet  the  New  York  banks  refuse  to  accept  it 
from  them.  Therefore,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  com¬ 
plain  that  the  Government  is  showing  an  undue  favour  towards  the 
N'ew  Y'ork  banks.  Atlastit  would  seem  that, partly  in  consequence  of 
these  complaints,  and  partly  through  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  the  Treasury  has  been  obliged  to  force  silver  upon 
the  New  York  banks,  and  last  week  they  agreed  to  accept  as 
much  silver  for  their  customers  as  could  be  used  in  the  payment  of 
Customs’  duties.  They  have  thus  been  obliged  to  rescind  their 
resolution  neither  to  accept  nor  to  pay  silver,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  have  to  give  way  farther. 

This  action  of  the  New  York  banks  has  created  some  anxiety 
throughout  the  Union.  The  New  York  banks,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  keep  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  country  ; 
and  if  silver  gradually  takes  the  place  of  gold  in  the  coll'ers  of 
the  New  York  banks,  gold  will  gradually  disappear  from  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  the  country  may  even  find  itself  in  a  difficulty  to 
provide  gold  to  meet  its  foreign  obligations.  It  may  even  happen 
that  the  Treasury  itself  will  be  affected ;  for,  as  stated  above, 


the  Treasury  is  bound  to  cash  the  greenbacks  in  gold ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  banks  may,  by  presenting  greenbacks,  withdraw  from 
the  Treasury  its  stock  of  gold.  There  is  an  apprehension,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  public  may  become  alarmed,  that  they  may  begin  to 
hoard  gold,  and  in  that  way  the  circulation  may  be  so  seriously 
contracted  that  financial  difficulties  may  arise.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  United  States  Government  will  not  incur  any 
serious  risk  of  the  disappearance  of  gold.  It  has  pledged  itself 
not  only  to  cash  its  notes,  but  also  to  pay  the  interest  and 
the  principal  of  its  debt  in  gold ;  and  it  is  certain  to  keep  its 
obligations.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  danger  of  gold  flowing 
out  of  the  country,  the  Government  will  have  to  repeal  the  Bland 
Act  and  put  an  end  altogether  to  silver  coinage.  But,  if  the 
American  Government  were  to  adopt  such  a  course,  nearly  5  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  in  silver  now  aunually  coined  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  European  market ;  and  there  would  also  be  a  prospect  of  the 
35  millions  sterling  already  coined  being  sold.  Therefore  there 
would  be  a  serious  further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  But,  if  such 
a  further  fall  were  to  take  place,  it  is  possible  that  the  Latin 
Union  might  break  up,  that  the  nations  composing  it  might  follow 
the  example  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  demonetizing 
silver,  and  that  thus  the  price  of  the  metal  might  be  forced  down 
to  half  of  what  it  is  at  present,  or  possibly  even  lower.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  markets  for  silver,  and  for  all  securities 
dependent  upon  silver,  have  been  affected.  But  as  yet  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  foresee  what  will  happen.  A  Conference  is  about 
to  be  held  in  Paris  for  the  revision  and  renewal  ot  the  Latin 
Union  Convention,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  American 
Government  will  come  to  any  decision  until  it  has  first  learned 
what  course  the  nations  forming  the  Latin  Union  will  take. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  the  incoming  President,  is  understood  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  continued  coinage  of  silver,  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  appoint  a  Cabinet  of  his  own  views.  Still,  he 
would  hardly  adopt  a  policy  that  would  bring  him  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  whole  silver  interest  until  he  had  first  ascertained 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  nations  forming  the  Latin  Union. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  the  Conference  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  International  Conference,  at  which  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  will  attend,  and,  doubtless,  also  representatives 
will  be  invited  from  England,  Germany,  and  other  European 
States.  Twice  already  such  Conferences  have  been  held,  aud  have 
failed  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and,  therefore,  the  likelihood  does 
not  seem  great  that  anything  will  be  done  by  the  coming  Conler- 
ence.  The  decision  rests,  in  the  first  place,  with  England  and 
Germauy.  If  they  are  willing  to  make  such  concessions  as  the 
American  and  French  Governments  insist  upon,  doubtless  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  the  latter  to  keep  up  the  value  of  silver.  But  it 
is  less  easy  to  see  what  interest  Germany  and  England  have  in 
rehabilitating  the  metal.  Germany  has  still  some  silver  to  sell, 
and  it  would  benefit,  therefore,  by  any  measure  that  would  keep  up 
the  price  of  silver,  while  we  are  interested  in  the  question  mainly 
through  our  connexion  with  India.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed, 
then,  that  either  the  English  or  the  German  Governments  will 
make  concessions  that  will  seem  sufficient  to  the  American  and 
French  Governments.  And  if  they  do  not,  the  American  and 
French  Governments  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  will 
demonetize  silver  or  will  attempt  to  support  its  value,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  refusal  of  England  and  Germany  materially  to  assist 
them. 

The  interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  France  in  keeping 
up  the  value  of  silver  is  great  and  obvious.  As  already  stated, 
the  United  States  now  are  the  largest  producers  of  silver  in  the 
world,  and  the  American  people  are  strongly  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
tecting  every  American  industry.  Moreover,  bi-metallism  is  the 
old  policy  of  the  Union,  and  the  Americans  are  essentially  a  con¬ 
servative  people.  Lastly,  the  silver  interest  is  wealthy,  closely 
united,  and  extremely  skilful  in  managing  legislative  assemblies. 
It  will  fight  hard  in  defence  of  the  Bland  Act,  and  it  would  be  rash, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  it  will  not  succeed.  In  France,  again,  the 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation  is  enormous.  The  Bank  ot  Franco 
alone  holds  about  41!  millions  sterling  of  the  metal.  Therefore,  if 
France  were  to  demonetize  silver,  she  would  have  to  replace  the  vast 
mass  of  the  metal  that  is  now  in  circulation  by  gold,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  would  have  to  sell  the  useless  silver.  The  purchase 
of  gold  would  be  very  expensive,  and  upon  the  sale  of  the  silver 
the  losses  would  be  extremely  heavy.  Add  to  all  this  that  the 
opinion  is  strongly  held  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  France 
that  a  contraction  of  t  he  circulation  would  be  extremely  injurious 
to  trade.  Gold,  alone,  it  is  said,  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  world  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  commercial  coun¬ 
tries;  and,  therefore,  if  silver  is  demonetized,  the  money  markets 
ot  the  world  will  be  disturbed,  trade  will  be  depressed,  and  prices 
will  fall  ruinously.  For  that  reason  alone  the  opposition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  demonetization  of  silver  will  be  very  strong,  l’robably,  then, 
the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  will  arrive  at  some  arrange¬ 
ment  between  themselves  intended  to  maintain  the  price  of  silver. 
All  are  interested  in  doing  so,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
they  were  to  coin  silver  freely,  the  value  of  the  metal  would 
rapidly  rise.  F’or  ourselves,  it  is  clear  that  any  tampering 
with  our  monetary  sj’stem  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  country; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  offer  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
some  time  ago  should  not  be  renewed — that  is,  that  the  Bank 
should  hold  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  as  security  for  its  notes 
issued.  Certainly  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
do  everything  necessary  to  provent  a  serious  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver.  The  Indian  Government,  then,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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be  prepared  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  that  may  meet  the 
views  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States ;  and,  unless 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  are  quite  unreasonable,  they  ought  to 
see  that  the  association  of  India  with  themselves  is  as  much  as 
can  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  country,  and  is  quite  as  much 
as  the  circumstances  require.  On  the  part  of  Germany  hitherto 
little  disposition  has  been  shown  to  meet  the  views  of  the  bi¬ 
metallists;  but,  just  as  Prince  Bismarck  threw  over  Free-trade 
when  it  suited  his  views,  he  may  have  reasons  now  for  throwing 
over  mono-metallism  and  joining  in  the  arrangement  for  the 
general  adoption  of  bi-metallism.  If  he  were  to  do  so,  the 
course  of  the  Americans  and  the  French  would  be  greatly 
smoothed,  and  the  result  of  the  Conference  would  be  plain  enough. 
But  why  he  should  adopt  such  a  course  is  difficult  to  see.  All  the 
cost  of  providing  a  gold  coinage  has  now  been  incurred,  while  all 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  silver  has 
practically  been  borne.  It  would  be  strange,  then,  if  he  were  to 
undo  the  great  work  he  has  so  nearly  accomplished  and  to  adopt 
bi-metallism  after  all.  The  more  the  matter  is  considered,  the 
more  it  appears,  then,  that  little  co-operation  is  to  be  expected 
either  from  England  or  from  Germany,  and  that  France  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  either  to  bear  all 
the  loss,  inconvenience,  and  disturbance  proceeding  from  demone¬ 
tization  of  silver,  or  to  settle  by  themselves  with  the  co-operation 
of  India  and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  value  of  silver. 


VEGETAHIANISMUS. 

SAYS  Reynart  the  fox  to  Kyward  the  hare  and  Bellvn  the  ram, 
when  he  is  fooling  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  “  Ye  be 
goostly  of  your  lyuying.  Yf  ye  have  leeuis  and  gras[s]  ye  be 
plesyd.  Ye  retche  [reck]  not  of  flesshe,  ne  such  ruaner  mete.” 
It  may  be  reprehensible,  but  it  still  tickles  the  unregenerate  omni¬ 
vorous  man,  to  think  that  this  way  of  putting  it  is  somewhat 
rough  on  the  vegetarians.  There  is,  too,  an  amusing  passage  in 
old  Howell's  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell  (1642),  where,  in 
talking  of  the  impoverished  state  of  even  the  better  sort  of  Conti¬ 
nental  peasants,  lie  mentions  “  their  meager  fare :  feeding  com¬ 
monly  upon  Grasse,  Hearbs,  and  Roots,  and  drinking  Water ; 
neere  the  condition  of  brute  animals,  who  find  the  cloth  always 
ready  laved,  and  the  buttry  open.”  But  the  fanatical  vegetarian 
may  go  back  further  even  than  the  famous  middle-age  popular 
epic,  and  fare  no  better.  In  the  fourth  fargard  of  the"  Vendidad 
are  some  verses  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  antiquity  of  the 
renown  of  the  fleshpot: — 

48.  And  of  two  men,  he  that  filleth  himself  with  meat  is  filled  with  the 
good  spirit  [or  with  Vohu  Mano,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  god  of  good 
thoughts  and  the  god  of  health]  much  more  than  he  that  doth  not.  The 
latter  is  all  but  dead  ;  the  first  is  above  him  by  the  worth  of  a  dirhem,  by 
the  worth  of  a  sheep,  by  the  worth  of  an  ox,  by  the  worth  of  a  man. 

49.  It  is  this  man  that  can  strive  against  the  onsets  of  the  demon 
Astqvidhotu  [the  “bone-divider,”  Death]  ;  that  can  strive  against  the  self- 
moving  arrow  [of  death];  that,  in  scantiest  raiment,  can  strive  with  the 
winter-fiend ;  that  can  strive  against  the  wicked  tyrant,  and  smite  his 
head.  It  is  this  man  that  can  strive  with  the  ungodly  Ashemaoga  that 
eateth  not. 

We  regret  to  have  to  confess  that  the  Ashemaogas,  the  “con- 
founders  of  Asha,”  the  heretics  and  infidels  of  those  days — Asha 
being  the  order  of  the  universe,  the  Vedic  Rita— were  vegetarians ; 
so  that  if  these  passages  also  illustrate  the  antiquity  of  "the  vege¬ 
table  heresy— due,  most  probably,  in  Iran  to  Brahmanical  in¬ 
fluence— they  show  us,  too,  what  small  progress  it  has  made  since 
that  remote  period  in  those  climates  where  instinct  and  tradition 
induce  men  in  general  to  “  fill  themselves  with  meat.”  It  is  true 
that  apostle  of  vegetarianism,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  holds 
that,  apart  from  custom,  it  is  because  the  eating  of  ilesh-meat  is  a 
pleasure  that  it  is  so  universal ;  and  he  says  in  his  recently-collected 
Essays  on  Diet : — 

It  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  dissuading  the  pleasure  of  flesh-meat  if  it 
deprive  men  of  higher  and  nobler  pleasures  ;  for  instance,  if  it  deprive  men 
of  cultivation,  leisure,  and  refinement  by  keeping  them  poor.  Such  an 
argument  cannot  justly  be  set  aside  by  appealing  to  the  palate. 

Nor  can  such  an  argument  justly  be  set  up  by  appealing  to 
the  palate  alone,  which  is  what  Professor  Newman  patently  does 
in  this  distressingly  vicious  assumption.  This  is  eminently  a 
subject,  if  there  ever  were  one,  for  the  aryumentum  ad  hominem. 
The  pleasure  of  eating  is  not  confined  to 'the  palate  or  to  flesh- 
meat,  It  is  general,  and  it  is  mere  a  b  c  to  sav  that  it  is  due  to 
the  satisfying  of  the  craving  calls  for  renovation  made  by  all  the 
organs  of  the  frame  in  their  sull'erings  from  the  wasting  processes 
ol  what  we  call  living.  It  is  the  assuaging  of  the  hunger-pano- 
that  is  the  prime  motor  of  the  pleasure.  That  palates  are  over- 
excited,  that  appetites  are  pampered,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
such  a  condition  is  beside  the  normal,  which  alone  should 
occupy  the  field  of  discussion.  But  let  us  admit  the  assumption  ; 
admit  that,  if  eating  meat  keeps  a  man  poor,  he  ought  to  give  it  up, 
and  where  is  he  to  stop  P  If  meat  goes,  why  should  not  other 
things  follow,  until  the  proverbial  penultimate  condition  of  a  straw 
a  day  is  reached ;  until  he  returns  to  the  pristine  condition  of  our 
first  parents  who,  according  to  that  old  Moslem  book,  The  History 
of  the  Prophets,  lived  solely  upon  ethereal  food  before  they  were 
tempted,  not,  by  a  fruit,  but  by  an  ear  of  corn.  Bat  this  is  a 
question  which  practically  solves  itselt.  The  Irish  peasant  ate  his 
potatoes  and  “  point  ”  solely  because  he  could  not  afford  to  take 


the  red  herring  out  of  the  ingle  till  Sunday.  As  to  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  the  first  essential  is  to  have  something  to 
cultivate.  We  know  that  the  horse,  when  he  was  got  down  to 
the  single  straw,  did  what  was  by  no  means  in  the  stipulation — 
he  died.  And  too  many  a  valuable  man  who  has  played  the  fool 
with  his  diet  and  his  constitution,  upsetting  the  balance  of  his 
existence  by  keeping  cultivating  purposes  solely  in  view,  has  gone 
swiftly  out  of  the  world,  uncultivated  as  well  as  unfed.  Not  that 
there  is  not  a  highly  respectable  minority  of  men  to  whom  flesh 
as  constant  food  is  inimical ;  for  the  varieties  of  appetite  and  of 
the  powers  of  digestion  are  as  endless  as  the  numbers  of 
the  race ;  quot  capita ,  tot  sensus.  Many  men  who  are  invalids, 
or  who  are  of  slender  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time 
brain-workers,  find  their  account  in  a  diet  which  almost  or  alto¬ 
gether  excludes  flesh-meat ;  especially  late  in  life.  If  we  do  not 
greatly  err,  the  respected  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  him¬ 
self  did  not  join  the  sect  until  the  age  of  sixty-three.  But  there  are 
many  others,  again,  who  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
follow  their  example,  and  have  wholly  failed.  Is  there  not  a 
notable  modern  instance  of  this  in  the  person  of  a  philosopher  who 
invented  the  phrase  “  survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  who,  if  he  does 
not  follow,  at  all  events  comes  after,  Comte.  It  all  comes  to  this, 
to  the  fine  old  sensate  proverb,  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison.”  Let  those  abstain  who  find  it  suits  them  best,  but  let 
not  that  transform  them  into  fanatics,  into  Ashemaogas,  into  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  order  of  the  universe.  Let  them  be  ghostly  in  their 
living,  pleased  with  their  leaves  and  grass ;  but  let  them  not 
trouble  those  who  do  reck  of  flesh  and  such  manner  of  meat. 

And  such  remarks  are  by  no  means  uncalled  for.  Things  have 
got  to  such  a  pass  that  one  of  the  Essays  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  pronounces  it  “  expedient  to  have  a  series  of  pledges  vary¬ 
ing  in  stringency,  so  that  each  may  select  that  which  his  circum¬ 
stances  allow  him  to  carry  out.”  In  other  words,  the  vegetarian 
propaganda  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  gathered  such  force  and  organi¬ 
zation  that  it  now  proposes  to  exact  pledges  from  its  “  neophytes  ” 
— their  own  word — and  we  may  look  forward  to  being  goaded  into 
the  fancies  or  realities  of  dyspepsia  by  wild  vegetarians.  The 
coster,  or  costardmonger— the  costard  being  one  of  our  oldest 
apples — with  his  “  Cast  your  eye  on  these  fine  pears  !  ”  and  his 
savage  yelling  of  “  Cauliflow-air  !  ”  will  be  the  street  preacher  of  the 
hour.  A  new  form  of  social  tyranny  is  threatening,  and  the  quietest 
of  men  may  soon  have  to  bid  good-bye  to  a  “  square  meal.* 
Emissaries,  male  and  female,  will  pull  out  cards  and  diagrams  at 
the  dinner-table,  and  plunge  him  into  bilious  attacks  while  they 
make  odious  comparisons  about  a  cutlet  or  disable  the  qualities  of 
a  fillet  of  sole  ;  at  the  same  time  dinning  into  a  hitherto  eupeptic  ear 
the  superiority  of  “  cheese-and-onion  turnovers,”  “stuffed  mar¬ 
rows,”  “  parsnip  tart,”  and  “  vegetarian  mince-pies.”  In  that  weak 
and  defenceless  position  he  will  be  summoned  to  sign  away  the 
peace  of  his  palate,  to  abjure  vice,  venison,  and  Verzenay,  and 
pledge  himself  to  vegetarian  virtue,  “pure  soft  water,”  and 
“  brown  Betty.” 

A  diverting  old  book,  The  Regimen  of  Lent,  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Andry,  Regius  Professor  and  Regent  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  which  was  published  in  1710,  examined  the  views  of  those 
who  “  pretend  that  maigre  aliments  are  better  suited  to  man  than 
meat;  clearing  up  various  questions  touching  abstinence  and 
fasting,  according  to  the  principles  of  physics  and  medicine; 
among  others  whether  the  widgeon  [anas,  or  oidemia,  nigra']  and 
tobacco  should  be  proscribed  in  Lent.”  Very  early  this  forgotten 
old  leech  states  that  the  Church  prescribed  abstinence  from  flesh 
on  the  theory  that  other  food  was  less  nourishing,  was  rneaore 
in  comparison;  and  he  fortifies  himself  with  the  opinion °of 
M.  Berthe,  doctor  in  theology  of  the  House  and  Society  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  librarian  of  the  said  House;  formerly  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  royal  censor  of  books.  A  dissertation  by 
this  formidable  doctor  lays  it  down  that  the  fasting-fare  allowed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  canons  is  less  nourishing  and  strengthening 
than  that  they  forbid ;  the  end  being  to  weary  and  pull  down  the 
flesh  so  that  the  mind  may  be  restored  to  supremacy  and  vigour. 
We  do  not  propose  a  history  of  fasting,  but  we  suppose  it  may  be 
conceded  that  flesh  is  the  strongest  of  common  foods.  Indeed 
Dr.  II.  Letheby  in  his  book  On  Food  represented  dried  beef,  for 
instance,  as  nearly  four  times  more  nourishing  than  dried  peas ; 
the  series  running  up  from  rice,  with  an  equivalent  of  81— the 
unit  being  100— to  peas  at  239,  beef  at  880,  and  ham  at  910;  the 
herring  of  the  Irishman’s  chimney  topping  the  list  at  914. 

But  we  find  in  one  of  the  numerous  tracts  issued  of  late 
years  by  the  Anglo-American  vegetarians,  some  food  diagrams 
which  exhibit  peas  as  containing  twice  and  a  half  as  much 
heat,  force,  and  tissue-producing  power  as  “butcher’s  meat.” 
Now  this  is  what  the  rhetoric  of  common  life  calls  proving 
too  much.  And  how  is  it  done  P  In  the  first  place,  dried  peas 
are  compared  by  weight  with  raw  beef.  That  is,  a  soft  substance, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  alleged  to  consist  of  water,  is  compared 
with  a  hard  dry  one  which  holds  only  one-seventh  of  moisture. 
But  we  are  not  pigeons  that  we  should  eat  dry  peas,  nor  do  we 
consume  our  meat  raw.  The  comparison  should  fairly  be  made 
between  cooked  meat  and  pea-soup,  or  pease-pudding,  or  a  dish  of 
green  peas  ;  or  rather  between  a  vegetarian’s  meal  and  that  of  an 
omnivorous  man,  which  practically  includes  the  vegetarian’s ;  and 
we  should  like  to  see  how  the  case  would  stand  then.  The  same 
reckless  style  of  misstatement  runs  through  these  diagrams  which, 
says  the  author  of  the  tract,  “  on  card-board,  with  the  flesh-making 
elements  coloured  dark-red,  the  carbon  appropriately  black,  and 
the  water  beautifully  blue,  I  have  found  very  eflective  in  illus- 
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trating  my  vegetarian  lectures.”  These  diagrams  are  followed  by 
a  table  of  the  analyses  on  which  they  are  ostensibly  founded,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  out  of  the  sixteen  articles  of 
diet  enumerated,  the  percentages  of  five  only  will  “  add  up  ;  the 
other  eleven  bein°’  hopelessly  wrong,  and  all  of  them  at  vanance 
with  the  tables  of  the  Bethnal  Green  food  collection.  This 
precious  tract  also  carefully  prints  Genesis  i.  29,  which  allows 
the  eating  of  vegetable  food ;  but  is  cautious  to  ignore  Genesis 
ix.  3,  which  permits  flesh.  Perhaps  it  is  on  such  evidence 
as  these  said  diagrams  and  tables  that  Air.  F.  W.  Newman  in  his 
Essays  advances 

the  positive  testimony  of  the  first  chemists  as  to  thereat  superiority  of 
grain  and  pulse,  aud'  dried  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  and  nuts,  and  dried 
apples  and  potatoes,  to  equal  weights  of  dried  meat. 

But  the  whole  truth  doe3  not  lie  in  any  of  these  statements.  To 
quote  the  late  Mr.  Dallas  in  his  almost  classic  Book  of  the 
Table: — 

There  never  was  a  greater  farce  than  these  tables  of  nutritive  values. 
It  appears  that  white  of  egg  is  more  than  twice  as  nourishing  as  the  yolk, 
and  that  a  red-herring  is  more  than  nine  times  as  nourishing  as  mother’s 
milk.  What  can  be  the  worth  of  a  science  that  works  out  such  incredible 
results  ?  Not  only  would  these  results — even  if  they  were  trustworthy — 
be  valueless,  since  they  take  no  account  of  the  digestive  labour  required  to 
utilize  the  different  substances,  but  the}’  cast  doubt  on  the  received 
chemical  doctrine  that  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  are  the  most 
nutritious. 

We  shall  begin  to  credit  the  theories  founded  on  such  analyses 
when  the  medical  chemists  are  able  to  tell  us  the  true  functions  of 
the  liver  and  the  bile  in  the  digestion  of  food,  and  cease  quarrelling 
about  the  spleen  and  the  pancreas.  All  we  are  concerned  at 
present  to  maintain,  and  to  support  by  the  practically  unanimous 
consent  of  sane  men,  is  that  animal  food  is,  in  a  healthy,  hungry, 
human  stomach,  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  rapidly  active 
ingredient  in  the  available  ordinary  dietary.  We  also  desire  to  point 
out  the  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  vegetarians,  whose  cry 
now  is  that  their  aliments  are  stronger,  instead  of  weaker,  than 
those  of  the  meat-eater.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  heresy,  to 
employ  the  word  in  a  loose  sense;  it  is  an  acute  mental  disease; 
it  is,  to  coin  a  term,  Yegetarianismus. 


TIIE  LOSS  OF  CARDINAL  McCABE. 

X XdTn  the  death  of  Cardinal  McCabe  there  is  every  proba- 
X  V  bility  of  a  new  and  unfortunate  departure  in  the  relation  of 
priests  to  politics  in  Ireland.  Indeed  the  life  of  the  late  prelate 
was  the  last  link  that  bound  Ireland  to  the  Vatican.  Hence¬ 
forward  we  must  be  at  all  events  prepared  to  see  the  Nationalist- 
Separatist  movement  aided,  abetted,  and  nominally  (not  really) 
beaded  by  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  some  facts  in  recent  history  to  make  this  evident.  Dr. 
McCabe  was  enthroned  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Archiepiscopal 
Chair  of  Dublin  in  1878.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  lot  was 
cast  in  dangerous  and  difficult  times,  but  he  nevertheless  laid  down 
the  lines  of  a  policy  and  followed  it  consistently.  One  of  his  first 
utterances,  although  upon  an  educational  question,  contained 
illusions  which  were  significant  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  early  in  1879, 
he  touched  upon  the  dangers  of  disregardingthe  voice  of  conscience 
in  connexion  with  entering  Dublin  University.  “  Disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  conscience,”  he  said,  “  is  not  calculated  to  dispose  a 
man  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Revolt  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church  may  find  its  complement  in  rebellion 
against  the  State,  and  even  war  on  society  itself.  Nihilism  and 
Communism  may  be  the  logical  development  of  such  dangerous 
teaching.”  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  while  using  these  words  as 
urging  merely  the  spiritual  dangers  of  a  Roman  Catholic  entering 
a  (so-called)  Protestant  University,  Dr.  McCabe  did  not  mean 
them  to  have  a  far  wider  and  more  political  scope.  They  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Archbishop  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
social  revolution  which  was  fermenting  below  the  surface  in 
Ireland,  and  had  terrible  forebodings  of  the  religious  future  of  his 
own  flock.  Eighteen  months  passed,  and  Ireland  was  in  the  throes 
of  anarchy.  Murder  was  stalking  through  the  laud,  and  Lord 
Mountmorres  had  been  ofl’ered  as  the  first  victim  on  the  altar  of 
the  Moonlight  Moloch.  Archbishop  McCabe,  shocked  and  horrified 
at  the  state  of  the  country,  issued  a  pastoral  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  of  Dublin,  in  which  ho  deplored  tho  shortcomings  of 
those  Land  League  leaders  who  presided  at  public  meetings  and 
who  never  by  direct  condemnations  endeavoured  to  disconnect  tho 
land  question  from  outrage  and  injury.  It  is  even  fresh  in  our 
recollection  now  how,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Parnell's  query  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  a  tenant  who  took  a  forbidden  farm,  a  voice 
in  the  crowd  said  “Shoot  him,”  and  Mr.  Parnell  replied  by 
pointing  out  what  ho  described  as  “a  very  much  better  way” — 
namely,  by  boycotting  him  and  treating  him  as  tho  leper  of  old. 
It  was  doubtless  in  allusion  to  this  and  other  cases  that  Dr. 
McCabo  wrote  in  his  pastoral: — “Unfortunately  at  many  of 
these  meetings,  when  the  character  of  an  erring  landlord  was 
being  drawn  by  tho  public  speaker,  cries  that  never,  never,  even 
in  levity,  should  bo  heard  from  Christian  lips  have  been  uttered. 
And  although  we  firmly  believe  that  the  managers  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  abhorred  the  crime  of  murder  ns  much  ns  we  do,  yet  no 
indignant  protest  came  from  those  who  were  answerable  for  the 
proceedings  against  these  wicked  utternnccs.  This  was  not  the  : 


rule  followed  by  the  great  man  who  liberated  his  country. 
Though  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  he  declared  again  and  again 
that  liberty  was  not  worth  a  drop  of  human  blood  if  shed  in 
crime.  He  taught  his  followers  that  the  man  who  committed 
a  crime  gave  strength  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  and  if  in 
his  most  excited  meetings  a  word  of  violence  was  uttered,  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  speedily  silenced  the  offender.  ’  Reared 
in  the  school  of  O'Connell,  such  were  the  late  Cardinal’s  views  as 
to  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Land  League  leaders ;  and 
they  remained  the  same  to  the  day  of  his  death.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  active  in  urging  these  views  at  the  A  atican,  and 
after  the  Pbcenix  Park  tragedy  the  result  was  seen  in  a  Papal 
letter  to  the  Irish  hierarchy.  Between  the  lines  of  this  document 
might  be  read  very  plainly  the  ideas  which  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome  held  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy  at  large,  who  had 
throughout  the  Land  League  revolution  given  succour  and  support 
to  the  Parnellist  party,  and  so  indirectly  to  their  underground 
allies.  “  It  is  true,”  it  said,  “  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Irish  to- 
seek  redress  for  their  grievances  and  to  strive  for  their  rights,  but 
always  at  the  same  time  observing  the  Divine  maxim  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,  and  remembering  also  that 
it  is  wicked  to  further  any  cause,  no  matter  how  just,  by  illegal 
means.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  the  clergy,  and  especially  of 
the  bishops,  to  curb  the  excited  feelings  of  the  multitude,  aud  to 
take  every  opportunity  with  timely  exhortations  to  recall  them  to 
the  justice  and  moderation  which  are  necessary  in  all  things, 
that  so  they  may  not  be  led  away  by  greed  of  gain  to  mistake 
evil  for  good  or”  to  place  their  hopes  of  public  prosperity  in 
the  shame  of  criminal  acts.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  any  of  the  clergy  to  depart  from  these  rules  them¬ 
selves  or  to  promote  movements  inconsistent  with  prudence  and 
with  the  duty  of  calming  men’s  minds.”  The  letter  wound  up  by 
the  famous  condemnation  of  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund  and  the 
interdict  upon  its  promotion  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  Ireland. 
As  a  personal  effort  the  Vatican  summoned  Archbishop  Croke,  the 
most  noted  Nationalist  of  the  Irish  clergy,  to  Rome,  where  doubtless 
he  received  orally  the  views  of  the  Pope  on  Irish  affairs. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Holy  Father  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  The  Papal  Circular  dropped 
like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  Irish  Nationalist  camp,  and  a  crisis  arose 
which  has  determined  the  future  of  the  Irish  priest  in  Irish 
politics,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  future  will  be  fraught 
with  calamity.  On  his  way  home  from  the  Vatican  Archbishop 
Croke,  in  speaking  at  the  Irish  College,  said,  “  I  come  from  Rome, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.”  In  Dublin,  Mr.  Sexton  on  behalf 
of  the  Parnellist  party  challenged  the  validity  of  the  Papal  Cir¬ 
cular.  “  It  issued,”  he  said,  “  from  a  committee  of  cardinals,  from 
the  Sacred  Council  of  Propaganda,  and  it  desired  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  one  country  upon  one 
point  of  public  conduct.”  Mr.  Sexton  then  gave  his  opinion  on 
this  ecclesiastical  point  with  a  casuistry  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
He  believed  that  “  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland,  while 
they  did  whatever  the  operations  of  the  principle  of  obedience 
would  demand,  would  retain  their  minds  on  the  question  of  the 
Parnell  Testimonial.  They  would  give  up  their  will  to  the  Sacred 
Propaganda,  but  will  was  only  one  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  while  they  gave  up  their  will,  they  would  not  give  up 
their  understanding.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  advice  was 
followed.  As  to  the  action  of  the  lay  element  of  the  Irish  party, 
Air.  Sexton  was  quite  clear.  They  might  take  their  religion  from 
Rome,  but  not  their  politics.  “  In  all  that  concerns  the  national 
and  secular  affairs  of  Ireland  they  said,  and  would  maintain,  that 
the  sole  inspiration  lies  in  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  heart,  that  the 
only  governing  rule  of  conduct  is  the  dictate  of  the  Irish  brain, 
and”  that  the  sole,  supreme,  and  final  tribunal  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Irish  people.”  This  is  equivalent  to  the  pithy  saying,  “  No 
priests  in  politics,” or,  at  all  events,  with  the  qualification  that  they 
must  be  content  to  follow.  The  word  conscience  is  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sexton,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  its  effect  upon  the  Irish 
politician  ;  and  Cardinnl  McCabe,  when  he  rend  the  Nationalists’ 
declaration  of  emancipation  from  Church  control,  must  have 
thought  of  the  words  of  his  pastoral  of  1879.  A  few  days  before 
the  Archbishop  died,  he  might  have  read  how  the  dynamiter, 
Captain  Phelan,  as  he  lay  wounded  on  tho  pavement,  in  reply  to  a 
passer-by  who  offered  to  go  for  a  priest,  said,  “  I  want  no  priest ; 
I’m  an  'ingersoll  man.”  To  those  not  versed  in  the  atheistic 
personnel  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention 
that  Ingersoll  is  to  America  what  Bradlaugh  is  to  England.  It  i3 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  dynamite  department  of  Irish  patriot¬ 
ism  is  manned  by  men  who,  to  use  Cardinal  McCabe's  expression, 
have  revolted  against  tho  authority  of  tho  Church,  rebelled  against 
the  State,  and  made  war  upon  society  itself. 

Nihilism  and  Communism  were  tho  logical  development  of  the 
teaching  of  Ingersoll  and  O’Donovan  Rossa.  Ever  since  tho  Papal 
letter  condemning  tho  Parnell  Fund  proved  not  only  abortive,  but 
absolutely  favourable  to  tho  enuse  of  Irish  revolution,  tho  Into 
Cardinal  has  been  impotent  to  stem  the  torrent  of  clerical  politics. 
His  death  removes  the  last  barrier  between  the  complete  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Indeed,  before  ho 
died,  the  formal  act  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  handing  over  tho  con¬ 
duct  and  caro  of  tho  cause  of  Irish  education  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
Irish  party  was  completed,  and  must  have  received  the  approval 
of  his  Eminence.  Tho  Cardinal  must  have  read  every  week  in  the 
recess  how  his  clergy  all  over  Ireland  took  the  chair  at  public 
meetings  of  the  National  League  and  joined  their  voices  to  those 
of  the  most  violent  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers.  He  must  have  seen 
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how  the  notorious  Father  Eugene  Sheehy  quite  recently  at  Mil- 
town  Malbay  was  speaking  with  his  usual  revolutionary  fervour  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  while  on  the  same  day  a  Reverend 
Mr.  McKenna  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  to  punish  the 
land-grabber  “  hell  was  not  hot  enough,  nor  eternity  long  enough.” 
A  curious  contrast  such  language  to  the  ideas  of  the  Vatican  and 
Cardinal  McCabe,  when  it  was  laid  down  in  May  1883  that  “  it  is 
not  permitted  to  any  of  the  clergy  to  promote  movements  incon¬ 
sistent  with  prudence  or  with  the  duty  of  calming  men's  minds.” 
There  can  be,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  in  future  there  will 
be  no  further  “  Italian  intrusion  into  Irish  politics  ”  — to  quote 
Mr.  Healy’s  phrase — and  that  “  our  hereditary  enemies,”  as  Mr. 
Davitt  called  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  England,  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Errington's  defeat.  Already  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Pope's  Chamberlain  has  been  showing  assiduous 
attention  to  Mr.  Davitt ;  and  when  we  read  of  an  address  to  Mr. 
Parnell  containing  an  allusion  to  Archbishop  Croke  as  “  your 
powerful  and  faithful  ally,”  it  is  time  to  accept  facts  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  further  trouble  in  Ireland.  Nay  more,  an  agitation  is  on 
foot  to  emancipate  Irish  Catholic  curates  from  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  canon  law  which  places  them  under  the  orders  of 
their  parish  priests,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  any  case  those  rules 
will  be  considered  a  dead  letter.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Ireland  have  evidently  made  their  terms  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
hope  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  leading  the  people,  whilst  they 
are  in  reality  only  following  the  member  for  Cork.  The  selection 
of  a  new  Archbishop  is  probably  already  arranged,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  leader  of  a  Catholic  party  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dictating  terms  to  the  Pope  himself.  There  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  all  this.  The  religious  future  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
balance. .  The  “  island  of  saints  ”  may  be  graduating  in  the  school 
of  Henri  Rochefort  and  Bradlaugh,  and  may  ultimately  throw 
over  all  religious  teaching  and  follow  Ingersoll,  like  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Captain  Phelan  and  his  associates.  Whatever  the  issue,  the 
gravity  of  the  present  situation  is  enormous,  and  merits  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  well-wishers  of  Ireland,  to  whatever  Church  they  may 
belong. 


BLACK-MAILERS. 

TIIE  type  is  persistent ;  it  is  only  the  environment  which 
changes.  Black-mailers  have  ever  been,  either  as  Highland 
caterans  or  the  robber-lords  of  the  Campagna,  as  Sicilian  ban¬ 
ditti  or  the  corrupt  police  of  Russia,  as  the  tenacious  delators  who 
suck  dry  the  molluscous  accused— and  as  the  women  of  society  who 
go  about  with  a  pocketful  of  causes  and  cases  to  which  you  must 
subscribe  if  you  would  not  suffer  worse  things  at  their  hands. 
There  are  houses  to  visit  which  is  sooner  or  later  to  have  to  pay 
for  your  footing.  There  are  women  to  know  whom  is  to  add  to 
the  taxes  already  imposed  on  you  by  the  parish  authorities  and 
the  Queen’s  Government.  Whenever  a  calamity  or  an  atrocity 
breaks  out,  there  stretches  the  elastic  charity  of  these  people,  who 
forthwith  set  up  a  private  agency  of  their  own,  to  which  all  their 
friends  are  expected  to  contribute.  Guineas  pour  into  the  capa¬ 
cious  pockets  which  social  standing  makes  wide  and  deep.  But 
no  balance-sheet  is  ever  published  ;  and  to  the  last  it  is  never 
made  clear  how  nor  when  the  funds  accumulated  are  handed  over 
to  any  responsible  agent,  nor  who  it  is  that  finally  profits.  You 
hope  it  is  all  right ;  and  it  would  be  ungallant  to  doubt  the  word 
of  a  lady.  All  the  same,  you  rather  wish  things  were  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  and  shipshape ;  and,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  the  prosaic 
exactness  of  a  ledger  to  the  fine  and  airy  romance  of  private 
giving  and  unpublished  distribution.  Of  late  these  large  causes 
have  been  disastrously  frequent ;  and  no  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
been  free  from  events  of  which  the  home  result  here  has  been 
payments  made  to  the  philanthropic  black-mailers,  who  have 
opened  their  pouches  and  begged  their  friends  to  fill  them. 

In  two  things  are  all  the  members  of  this  tribe  agreed — love  of 
music  and  of  old  lace.  The  concerts  in  which  they  interest  them¬ 
selves  are  without  number ;  the  varieties  of  lace  for  which  they 
have  an  enthusiasm'are  infinite.  You  never  see  them  when  they 
have  not  concert  tickets  on  hand,  to  sell  which  for  the  benefit  of 
some  sweet  singer  of  Israel  or  some  modern  Orpheus  is  the  prime 
object  of  their  lives.  The  concert  is  given  at  their  own  house, 
and  the  audience  is  made  up  of  their  own  friends,  and  they  have  a 
pleasant  evening  on  their  own  account,  with  plenty  of  kudos,  and 
nothing  to  pay  the  piper  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  contrary',  the 
friends  pay  for  their  own  entertainment ;  and  who  gets  the  surplus 
is  a  mystery  that  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  and  in  the  breast 
of  the  hostess.  As  neither  she  nor  the  artiste  is  put  through  an 
examination,  the  division  of  the  spoils  remains  a  secret  uudivulged 
to  the  end  of  time.  These  musical  black-mailers,  however,  are 
just  as  insistent  for  those  of  their  harmonious  protegees  whose 
pie  is  opened  in  public  and  who  have  confessedly  to  bear  their 
own  expenses  and  profit  by  their  receipts.  You  are  importuned 
to  take  tickets,  of  which  your  black-mailer  has  a  bunch  as  big  as 
a  bezique  pack.  And  should  you  refuse  you  are  remembered,  not 
pleasantly.  For  these  things  somehow  become  matters  of  private 
feeling,  and  to  ask  and  be  refused — though  the  grace  be  one  en¬ 
tirely  impersonal — is  generally  made  the  insignificant  cause  of  a 
small  war ;  and  your  black-mailer,  who  has  failed  to  draw  you, 
counts  it  to  you  as  a  social  sin  which  has  to  be  purged  by  social 
penance. 

As  for  lace,  of  this  these  soft-voiced  bandits  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  have  practically  endless  stores  in  hand.  Each  piece  has  a 


history  and  a  romance  attached  to  it.  Sometimes  that  fine  bit  of 
old  Spanish  point  belongs  to  a  very  great  lady  whose  heart  is 
larger  than  her  pecuniary  margin.  As  she  is  divinely  charit¬ 
able,  she  has  come  to  the  point  where  she  has  more  outlets  than 
inflows.  Hence  she  has  rifled  her  private  stores,  and  commis¬ 
sioned  her  dear  friend,  the  black-mailer  in  question,  to  sell  some 
of  her  marvellous  collection.  And  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  lace  which  comes  from  the  private  stores  of  a  duchess 
has  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  woman,  British  or  other, 
which  makes  that  undoubtedly  long  price  asked  by  no  means 
exorbitant.  For  to  educate  the  snob  out  of  us  would  be  to 
begin  the  millennium ;  and  we  are  far  enough  from  that  as 
yet.  Tou  have  seen  the  twin  sister  of  that  piece  of  lace  in  one 
of  the  bric-a-brac  shops  not  far  from  where  your  black-mailer 
lives.  Length,  quality,  age ,  style,  condition,  all  were  identical 
with  this.  _  And  it  was  five  pounds  or  so  less  than  this.  What 
does  that  signify  ?  You  buy  and  pay,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  the 
relic  of  a  charitable  duchess,  and  your  black-mailer  thanks  you 
with  eflusion  and  sends  you  an  invitation  for  her  next  At  Home. 

Another  time  the  mysterious  owner  is  a  gentlewoman  of  high 
standing  and  good  name  who  has  come  to  financial  grief,  and 
is  iorced  to  sell  her  now  useless  magnificence  for  the  mere  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  Think  of  that — a  poor  creature  delicately  nurtured, 
daintily  used,  obliged  to  part  with  jewelry,  lace,  bric-a-brac,  what 
not,  to  keep  that  grim  wolf  from  the  door!  Here,  too,  your  soft 
heart  melts  into  the  shape  required  ;  and  your  black-mailer  milks 
you  of  your  golden  fluid  as  delicately  as  the  ant  milks  the  aphis  on 
the  rose-tree.  Sometimes  it  is  work  brought  from  Albania,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Bulgaria,  Russia — who  knows  where?  which  is  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  dear  creatures  living  in  misery  behind 
their  unpronounceable  mountains.  Here,  too,  you  are  expected 
to  deliver  when  you  are  called  on  to  stand ;  for  to  hint  at  that 
churlish  old  proverb  about  charity  beginning  at  home  would  be 
rude— and  we  are  forbidden  to  be  rude.  By  the  way,  the  black¬ 
mailer  never  seems  to  loosen  her  own  purse-strings  for  the  benefit 
of  those  for  whom  she  dips  her  fingers  into  the  pockets  of  her 
friends.  That  also  is  one  of  the  mysteries  for  which  as  yet  we 
have  no  solution. 

Cases  for  private  charity  abound.  There  are  certain  black-mailers 
who  have  ever  on  hand  a  pauper  population  for  which  the  work- 
house  is  surely  the  natural  refuge.  Father  down  with  rheumatism 
■ — mother  dying  of  consumption — children  starving — broker’s  men 
in  possession — who  does  not  know  all  these  stories  by  heart  ?  But 
who  ever  sees  the  people  ?  There  is  the  necessitous  governess  and 
the  broken-down  professional — the  poor  curate — those  orphans 
left  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  ruthless  world — all  of  whom  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  living  soul  to  help  them  save  your  black-mailer 
— by  the  means  of  you.  You  may,  and  probably  do,  give ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  powers  of  persuasion  of  the  special  bandit ;  but 
you  cannot  for  the  life  of  you  banish  that  Sadducean  thought, 
How  is  it  that  all  these  things  concentrate  in  one  person  ?  By  what 
law  do  all  the  deserving  cases  crystallize  about  this  one  centre? 
And  surely  the  Charity  Organization  and  kindred  Societies  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  these  several  stories !  Why  does  not 
your  friend,  the  black-mailer,  go  to  them?  It  would  simplify 
matters;  put  things  very  straight,  and  scrape  away  all  that 
mildewy  surface-growth  of  suspicion  which  spoils  the  beauty  of 
her  charity  and  the  pleasure  of  your  own  giving. 

The  very  rich,  especially  if  old  and  childless,  are  terribly  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  kind  of  black-mail.  No  one  has  the  smallest  reti¬ 
cence  in  the  matter  of  that  ever-dripping  pipe,  but  every  one 
dips  his  own  private  bucket  when  he  can  into  the  golden  waters, 
which,  deep  as  they  may  be,  are  nevertheless  no  more  inexhaustible 
than  most  other  things.  When  the  owner  of  Pactolus  is  good- 
natured,  his  river  runs  to  a  rattling  tune  ;  when  he  is  capable  of 
being  what  people  call  crusty,  he  plugs  his  pipe  and  the  waters 
flow  no  more,  or  only  in  driblets.  A  little  more  tact  and  there 
would  have  been  buttercups  and  diisie3  and  a  well-watered 
meadow  to  the  end  of  time.  But  greed  spoilt  all ;  and  more  than 
one  constitutional  black-mailer  has  scuttled  her  own  boat  by 
making  too  many  passages  and  throwing  too  wide  a  net. 

Of  all  black-mailers  extant,  those  who  put  you  under  contribution 
for  fancy  fairs  and  charitable  bazaars  are  perhaps  the  most 
annoying  and  the  most  unpardonable.  Whether  they  importune 
you,  being  a  woman,  to  lose  your  time  and  strength  in  making 
some  absolute  rubbish  for  their  stall,  or  induce  you,  being  a  man, 
to  lose  your  money  in  buying  it  when  made,  it  is  all  one.  The 
crime  remains  the  same,  and  you  know  that  you  have  contributed 
to  the  production  of  so  many  more  useless  atrocities — the  world 
being  already  overstocked  with  the  like ;  to  the  undesirable 
pranking  forth  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  of  which  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare  ;  and  to  the  diversion  from  its  legitimate  pro¬ 
fessional  channels  of  all  that  industry  which  is  here  but  another 
form  of  waste — while  there,  in  the  home  of  the  poor  needlewoman 
and  embroiderer,  bread  is  wanted  and  meat  is  failing.  Bazaars 
and  the  like  are  fashionable  forms  of  charitable  black-mail ;  but 
no  one  with  a  soul  to  be  saved  should  consent  to  dip  his  spoon  in 
that  broth,  made  up  as  it  is  of  so  many  ingredients  which,  if 
sifted,  would  look  but  oddly  in  the  sunlight.  Nor  should  any 
one,  with  as  much  common-sense  as  is  necessary  to  swear  by, 
affect  the  society  of  black-mailers,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  will 
find  himself  the  richer,  and  probably  the  actual  expanse  covered 
by  his  charities  will  be  the  larger,  the  more  he  deals  directly  with 
his  subjects,  and  the  less  he  has  to  do  with  this  fascinating  version 
of  that  dead  and  done  with  Claude  Duval. 
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REVIEWS. 


YORKSHIRE  RECORDS.* 

HERE  are  some  things  which  we  in  England  still  have  to 
learn ;  amongst  others  greater  care  in  the  preservation  of 
local  records.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  any 
organized  care  for  memorials  of  the  past.  Now  and  then  a  clamour 
is  ^raised  for  the  removal  of  parish  books  from  the  custody  of 
clergymen  to  the  central  office  of  the  Registrar-General.  But  this 
is  simply  for  a  utilitarian  purpose,  and  rests  upon  a  fond  belief 
that  official  ingenuity  might  devise  a  system  of  indexing  by  which 
the  whole  mass  might  be  more  conveniently  consulted.  To  bring 
about  this  result  men  are  willing  to  destroy  the  only  centres  of 
local  archaeology,  and  take  away  the  only  records  of  any  antiquity 
from  the  sole  class  that  has  shown  in  the  past  any  care  for  their 
preservation,  and  who  are  still  foremost  in  knowing  how  to  use 
them  for  any  purpose.  There  are  not  many  men  in  England  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  past  history  of  their  own  neighbourhood, 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  families,  and  its  social  development.  When 
such  a  one  arises  he  can  turn  to  the  books  of  his  parish  church  and 
there  find  something,  at  least,  which  sets  him  thinking.  The 
utilitarian  reformer  would  destroy  the  sole  stimulus  of  the  local 
antiquary,  and  would  leave  every  district  destitute  of  any  written 
traces  of  its  past. 

The  care  taken  of  ecclesiastical  records  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  taken  of  municipal  or  county  records.  Experience  will 
show  any  one  that,  if  he  writes  for  information  to  a  clergyman, 
the  chances  are  that  he  receives  a  courteous  answer  and  gets  some¬ 
thing  which  is  useful  to  him.  If  he  writes  to  a  town  clerk  or 
clerk  of  the  peace,  he  is  informed  either  that  no  records  exist,  or, 
if  they  exist,  that  they  are  not  arranged  or  catalogued,  and  are 
practically  useless.  The  Church  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  all  its  members.  The  State  was 
careless  of  any  record  of  their  activity  while  alive.  Account- 
books  were,  and  are  still,  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  officials 
concerned  with  keeping  them.  We  can  find  out  where  our  grand¬ 
fathers  were  born  and  died  ;  we  cannot  discover  with  certainty 
where  they  lived  or  bow  much  they  paid  in  rates  and  taxes. 
•Collectors  came  round,  but  their  records  mostly  perished  with 
them.  Old  rate-books  were  piled  in  the  corner  of  an  office  till 
thev  were  sold  for  waste  paper.  Now  and  then  a  precious  account- 
book  of  a  county  treasurer  is  found  in  some  corner,  but  the  finder 
has  no  encouragement  to  send  it  to  any  place  of  safe-keeping.  The 
organized  custody  and  arrangement  of  local  records  has  made 
little  progress  among  us. 

This  seems  strange  to  any  one  who  has  rambled  about  Italy  and 
has  wiled  away  an  hour  in  some  obscure  town  by  talking  to  the 
keeper  of  its  archives  and  turning  over  a  few  of  its  precious 
documents.  lie  finds  a  spacious  building,  in  which  all  the  records 
are  carefully  arranged.  He  finds  a  courteous  official  full  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  past  history  of  the  district,  and  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  telling  all  he  knows.  He  asks  himself,  “  Where 
in  England  could  1  find  anything  like  this?”  No  doubt  the 
utilitarian  reformer  would  answer  contemptuously  that  in  Italy 
people  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  busy  themselves  with  such 
trifles;  they  have  plenty  of  room  in  their  old  palaces  to  stow 
away  papers,  and  have  so  little  to  live  upon  in  the  present  that 
they  might  well  satisfy  their  appetite  on  the  past.  This  answer  is 
scarcely  convincing.  Even  in  busy  England  there  are  many  men 
who  are  in  want  of  work  to  do.  If  the  towns  of  poor  Italy  can 
afford  to  pay  salaries  to  keepers  of  archives,  wealthy  England 
might  be  expected  to  afford  such  an  expense  without  grudging. 
The  example  of  Italy  might  give  us  a  lesson  of  political  wisdom. 
It  is  a  poor  consolation  for  the  antiquary  to  reflect  that  when  the 
approaching  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  achieved,  because  men  would  not  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past,  they  will  then  have  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  that 
neglected  branch  of  study.  It  might  perhaps  be  better  to  begin 
at  once,  for  we  do  not  seem  to  have  so  much  practical  wisdom  at 
the  head  of  affairs  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  teachings  of 
past  experience. 

In  England,  however,  we  are  accustomed  in  some  degree  to 
supplement  public  failings  by  private  enterprise.  There  is  no 
general  provision  for  making  our  archives  accessible;  but  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  a  private  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  calendering  and  printing  the  documents  preserved 
in  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  Office  at  Northallerton.  These  records 
of  the  activity  of  the  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  begin  in  1605, 
and  the  first  volume  reaches  to  1612.  Euture  volumes  are  to  be 
less  full  in  their  details,  and  will  only  quote  such  entries  as  are 
important.  By  this  means  the  entire  publication  will  be  brought 
into  measurable  compass. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  done  his  task  ns  editor  carefully  and  well. 
His  notes  are  not  confined  to  any  one  special  line,  but  illustrate 
peculiarities  of  language  and  local  usage  as  well  as  historical  and 
legal  poirits.  Ilis  introduction  is  short,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  uses  to  which  these 
Records  may  be  applied.  It  is  not  often  that  an  editor  recommends 
his  readers  not  to  make  too  much  of  the  material  which  he  supplies. 
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But  Mr.  Atkinson  wisely  cautions  those  who  are  in  quest  of 
statistics  to  pause  for  fuller  information  before  they  advance  to 
general  conclusions.  This  is  sound  advice  to  the  local  antiquary,  who 
is  not  always  remarkable  for  caution,  and  whose  desire  for  results 
often  leads  him  far  beyond  his  evidence.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  local  history,  but  propose  only  to  make  a  few  gleanings  from 
these  pages  which  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  some  features  of  the 
social  life  of  the  past. 

The  most  important  point  of  history  which  is  illustrated  by 
these  Records  is  the  punishment  of  Popish  Recusants.  In  1606 
the  penalties  against  recusancy  had  been  revived,  partly  through 
indignation  against  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  partly  because  James  I.’s 
timidity  had  overcome  his  first  feeling  in  favour  of  toleration. 
In  parts  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Catholicism  was  strong, 
and  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  many  presentations  of  Recusants 
who  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  20 1.  a  month.  But,  though  long  lists 
of  Recusants  occur  from  time  to  time,  they  do  not  represent 
such  a  formidable  number  of  culprits  as  at  first  sight  appears. 
The  greater  part  of  the  names  are  repeated  in  most  of  the  lists. 
The  activity  displayed  in  making  presentments  varied  with  the 
zeal  of  the  constables  in  different  localities.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  desire  to  show  signs  of  doing  something  ;  but  the  work 
was  not  carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  or  determination.  Mr. 
Atkinson  points  out  that  the  parts  which  were  most  notoriously 
occupied  by  Catholics  do  not  afford  a  great  number  of  presentments. 
This  is  quite  natural.  Where  a  strong  Protestant  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  public  opinion  was  directed  against  the  Recusant.  Where 
the  Catholics  were  strong  it  was  easy  to  make  a  private  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  constables  and  avoid  penalties.  That  this  was 
largely  the  case  we  may  infer  from  an  entry  in  1612  : — “  Ordered 
that  warrants  be  made  to  the  Bailiffs  of  the  several  Wapentakes 
to  attach  the  several  Constables  that  have  made  default  in  their 
presentments  of  the  Recusants  in  their  several  parishes,  townes 
and  hamlets.” 

Whenever  we  approach  closely  to  the  records  of  any  persecution 
we  learn  the  same  lesson.  Persecution  fails  to  be  effective  unless 
it  can  create  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  conviction  and  condign 
punishment  of  the  offender.  As  society  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  this  sure  in  the  case  of  notorious  offenders  against  the 
f  public  well-being,  it  is  hopeless  to  ensure  it  when  the  offence  is 
not  recognized  by  all.  The  bad  effect  of  persecuting  laws  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  injustice  of  their  principle  as  in  the  intolerable  in¬ 
equality  and  tyranny  of  their  actual  enforcement.  One  man  finds 
himself  singled  out  from  amongst  his  fellows  because  he  is  the 
object  of  some  petty  spite,  or  has  created  ill-will  by  his  upright¬ 
ness,  or  has  attracted  some  one's  cupidity.  He  and  everybody  else 
knows  that  he  is  punished  for  these  reasons,  and  not  for  any  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake.  No  wonder  that  persecution  fails  and  becomes 
hateful  to  all. 

We  turn  from  these  historical  considerations  to  the  picture  of 
social  life  which  the  Records  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  bring  before 
us.  Crimes  of  great  atrocity  do  not  seem  very  common.  There 
is  only  one  case  recorded  in  this  volume  which  shows  brutal 
wickedness.  The  rest  are  such  cases  as  we  are  familiar  with — 
assaults,  thefts,  and  the  like.  But  an  enthusiastic  social  reformer 
might  feel  his  heart  burn  within  him  as  he  reads  the  record  of  the 
beneficent  .activity  of  the  justices.  Vice  is  apparently  punished 
wherever  it  is  found,  and  virtue  is  carefully  rewarded.  How  large 
a  view  of  the  function  of  justice  is  shown  in  the  presentment  of  a 
man  for  “  playing  at  cards  for  money  at  Northallerton  to  the  un¬ 
doing  of  his  wietf  and  children.”  Such  an  instance  would ’be  a 
joy  to  those  who  would  deprive  the  weary  business  man  of  the 
chance  of  beguiling  his  journey  to  Brighton  by  a  rubber  of  whist. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  might  point  to  the  good  old 
days  in  which  constables  were  called  to  account  for  “  permitting 
four  women,  vagrantes  more  Egyptianorum,  to  stay  in  their  vill, 
and  go  forth  unpunished.”  Temperance  reformers  may  envy  the 
care  which  even  a  drunken  age  took  of  the  morals  of  the  young, 
and  punished  “Robert  l’ybus  of  Beedall  for  buying  barley  to 
malt  to  sell  without  license,  and  also  useth  the  trade  of  malting, 
he  being  a  very  young  man,  unmarried.”  Nor  did  the  justices 
hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  offenders  of  all  sorts,  nor  did  they  take  a 
limited  view  of  the  range  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  labourer  who  has  committed 
adultery,  while  another  man  is  charged  with  the  compound  crime 
of  “neglecting  the  night-watch,  and  also  keeping  Rich  Marshall's 
wife  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  this  land.” 

But  if  we  are  struck  by  the  activity  and  good  intentions  of  the 
justices,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  liked  this  activity,  or  to  have  agreed 
that  it  was  always  wisely  exercised.  In  fact,  the  justices  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  petty  tyrants,  and  their  integrity  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  beyond  suspicion.  The  number  of  cases  of  contempt  is 
enormous,  and  the  punishment  in  every  case  is  prompt  and  severe. 
The  justice’s  justice  was  not  popular.  \Yre  find  that  one  juryman 
allowed  his  feelings  to  carry  him  away  so  far  that  he  made  away 
with  the  presentments  when  they  came  into  his  hands  officially. 
It  is  only  lair  to  say  that  he  had  himself  felt  the  rod  in  former 
times,  and  had  to  pay  for  his  chivalrous,  if  mistaken,  desire  to 
help  others  by  a  ruinous  fine.  But  there  are  many  cases  of 
revolt  ngainst  the  severe  administration  of  the  law.  Two  men  of 
Guisbrough  nro  presented  because,  “  being  commanded  by  the  con¬ 
stable  there  to  whip  a  vagrant  person  or  sturdie  beggar  there  taken, 
they  contemptuously  refused.  ’  It  certainly  seemed  a  stretch  of 
authority  for  a  constable  to  order  passers-by  to  undertake  the 
office  of  Hogging  a  beggar.  However,  undeterred  by  their  refusal, 
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he  called  in  three  other  assistants,  who  tried  to  reconcile  their 
conscience  with  obedience  to  authority.  They  “  did,  in  neglect  of 
justice  therein,  strike  their  roddes  against  the  postes  in  the  street 
instead  of  the  rogue  to  give  colour  as  though  they  had  cruelly 
beaten  him,  whereas  afterwards  upon  view  there  appeared  no  show 
of  any  stroak  upon  his  back  or  shoulder.”  A  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  these  defaulters. 

The  justices  were  neither  beloved  nor  respected,  and  the  steps 
which  they  took  to  vindicate  their  injured  dignity  were  ill 
adapted  to  secure  a  good  result.  A  few  examples  out  of  many 
will  show  the  position  of  affairs.  A  man  was  reported  to  Sir 
Richard  Cholmeley  as  having  accused  him  of  injustice  and  par¬ 
tiality.  He  was  at  once  called  before  the  injured  justice  and 
bound  to  appear  at  the  Sessions.  “  He  then  opprobriously  said 
that  Sir  Richard  might  as  well  bind  all  the  men  in  the  towne  as 
him,  and  that  he  did  it  for  no  other  cause  but  for  getting  of  fees.” 
He  was  condemned  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  upon  a  market  day,  and 
acknowledging  his  offence  to  ask  Sir  Richard  Cholmeley  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  same  upon  his  knees.  A  similar  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  a  skinner  who,  “  after  a  long  speach  made  in  Court  by  Mr. 
Bethell  touching  his  lewd  life  and  behaviour,  said  that  four  wordes 
of  his  said  speach  were  not  true.”  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  impression  that  the  justices  were  open  to  bribes,  and  their 
summary  punishment  of  any  words  to  that  effect  was  not  the  best 
way  to  clear  their  characters.  These  Records  are  full  of  testi¬ 
monies  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  by  no  means  popular, 
that  the  hand  of  justices  was  heavy,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  dignity  and  freedom  from  criticism  occupied  too  much 
of  their  attention. 

A  few  facts  may  be  noticed  which  bear  upon  the  question  of 
landholding.  There  were  many  enactments  which  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  the  practice  of  converting  tillage  land  into  pasture, 
and  thereby  destroying  small  farmers.  W  e  find  a  man  presented 
“  for  that  he  hath  decayed  his  husbandries  in  Beedall,  and  hath 
made  them  cottages.”  The  little  plots  of  land  had  been  turned 
into  a  large  farm,  and  the  houses  had  become  mere  tenements.  In 
another  case  a  man  had  “  layd  to  pasture  all  the  tilage  belonging 
to  twoe  oxganges  of  land  at  Worsall.”  We  find  a  note  in  1607, 
“  The  tounes  undernamed  are  inclosed  and  pitifully  depopulated  : 
Maunby  by  Will.  Middleton,  about  xvi  yeares  since;  Gristhwaite 
by  the  late  Erie  of  Northumberland  about  xxx  yeares  since :  North 
Ivilvington  by  Mr.  Mennell.”  But,  however  pitiful  might  be  results 
of  enclosure,  it  still  went  on  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
people.  In  1609  two  hundred  roods  of  a  stone  wall  raised  by  the 
Earl  of  Exeter,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Newsham,  for  the  purpose 
of  enclosing  and  improving  a  certain  parcel  of  Newsham  Moor, 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
refused  to  criminate  the  persons  concerned.  Justice,  however, 
was  determined  in  those  days  that  the  rights  of  property  should 
be  fully  respected.  A  distraint  was  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  townships  “  to  levie  such  sum  of 
money  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  repairing  of  the  said  wall.” 
Erorn  notices  such  as  these  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  process  by 
which  the  rural  life  of  England  was  slowly  changed. 

Such  publications  as  those  which  we  are  considering  provide 
material  which  may  in  time  make  a  social  history  of  England  pos¬ 
sible.  They  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  life  of  the  past.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  North  Riding  Record  Society 
may  be  largely  followed.  Archaeological  societies  are  too  much 
given  to  publishing  papers  about  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  docu¬ 
ments.  It.  would  be  well  if  they  were  more  disposed  to  add  to  the 
sources  of  history  rather  than  indulge  in  ingenious  conjecture. 


IIAMLET 

“  \  MOTHER  Childe  Roland  come  to  the  dark  tower!”  is  the 

-El-  natural  exclamation  when  one  sees  a  fresh  study  of  Hamlet. 
Mr.  Browning  has  not  revealed  the  fate  of  the  talkative  young 
person  who  is  left  blowing  that  celebrated  slug-horn.  But'  if  he 
came  not  out  of  the  adventure  better  than  the  author  of  Phantastes 
out  of  his,  he  had  not  much  claim  to  crow  over  his  predecessors. 
Of  Dr.  Macdonald's  mechanical  arrangement  of  his  work  we 
have  little  to  say.  The  Folio  text  is  reprinted  verbatim  on  the 
left  with  the  variants  of  the  Second  Quarto,  and  occasionally  an 
illustrative  passage  from  that  literary  curiosity  the  First  Quarto, 
while  on  the  right-hand  page  Dr.  Macdonald's  comment  is  given. 
As  a  verbal  critic  he  is  not  wholly  unsound,  sticking  creditably  to 
his  text,  and  rarely  indulging  in  a  conjectural  emendation.  Ilis 
philology  is  a  little  wild,  and  the  ingenuous  confessions,  first,  that 
he  used  to  think  abominable  derived  from  ab  and  homo ,  and, 
secondly,  that  “he  is  informed”  that  fardel  is  an  old  French 
variant  of  fardeau,  do  not  argue  a  very  great  amount  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  That,  however,  may  pass.  Of  Dr.  Macdonald's  general 
attitude  towards  the  characters  we  might  say  much,  but  that  is 
not  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  We  can  discern  in  the 
text  no  siDgle  word  (for  “that  adulterate  beast”  is  clearly 
not  enough)  to  warrant  the  accusation  of  infidelity  to  her  first 
husband  before  his  death,  which  Dr.  Macdonald  brings  against 
Gertrude ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  revilings  of  Laertes 
from  the  first  (“dishonest,”  “libertine,”  and  the  like)  are 
childish.  Till  his  desire  for  revenge  and  his  sense  of  wrong  by  a 
person  too  great  to  be  openly  attacked  overmaster  him,  Laertes 
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shows  no  trace  that  we  can  see  of  vice  or  crime  ;  and,  if  the  death 
of  a  father  and  a  sister,  with  the  subtle  promptings  of  Claudius  to 
boot,  are  not  enough  to  account  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Hamlet,  we  have  read  sixteenth-century  history  to  little  purpose. 
That  Dr.  Macdonald  thinks  the  worst  of  Ophelia,  too,  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say;  for  the  intelligent  reader  will  have  seen  from 
what  has  been  said  already  that  he  is  a  blind  Hamlet-worshipper 
of  the  class  that  thinks  to  exalt  its  favourites  by  crying  down 
everybody  else.  Not  only  is  Hamlet  perfectly  sane  according  to 
Dr.  Macdonald,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  irresolute,  and  merely 
waits  till  he  has  full  proofs  of  his  uncle's  guilt.  Well !  well !  a 
man  may  hold  all  this  and  yet  be  a  critic  not  unworthy  to  deal 
with  Hamlet.  It  is,  unluckily,  the  details  of  Dr.  Macdonald's 
dealing  which  show  him  to  be  out  of  place  in  this  galley. 

It  is  about  page  9  that  the  knees  of  the  observant  reader  begin 
to  be  loosened  with  dismay.  Upon  Marcellus’s  remarks  as  to  the 
military  preparations  Dr.  Macdonald  comments,  “  Here  is  setup 
a  frame  of  external  relations  to  enclose  with  fitting  contrast,  har- 
rnony,  and  suggestion  the  coming  show  of  things.”  It  reminds 
us  terribly  of  Osric,  that  frame;  neither  does  it  reassure  us  to  find 
the  editor  asking  whether  “  sharked  up  ”  is  connected  with  the 
German  scharren  and  the  A.  S.  searwian.  Why  on  earth  should  it 
be  connected  with  anything  but  itself,  which  means  “  snapped  up,” 
“  picked  up  ”?  But  still  these  are  trifles.  Not  quite  so  trifling  is 
it  to  find  that  soliloquy  is  “  the  lifting  of  a  veil  through  which 
dialogue  passes.”  Beshrew  us  if  we  have  the  least  notion  what 
this  means  !  Even  yet  the  agony  is  not  at  its  height.  On  the 
famous  “  That  one  may  smile  and  smile,”  &c.,  the  commentator 
gravely  observes,  “  Note  the  glimpse  of  Hamlet’s  character  here 
given.  At  thirty  years  it  is  a  discovery  to  him  that  a  man  may 
smile  and  be  a  villain.  .  .  .  But  note  also  his  honesty,  &c.,  in  the 
qualification  he  sets,  ‘  at  least  in  Denmark.’”  And  this  incredible 
literalness  occurs  on  the  same  page  in  which  Dr.  Macdonald  notes 
rightly  enough  that  Hamlet  seems  to  have  been  “  thrown  into 
grimmest  humour  by  the  Ghost’s  communication.”  Why,  of 
course  he  was ;  and  the  solemn  making  a  note  of  that  verite 
de  M.  de  la  Palisse  about  villany  and  smiling  is  the  grimmest 
and  most  humorous  touch  of  it.  After  this,  and  aware  as  we  are 
already  that  Dr.  Macdonald  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Laertes 
is  a  vaurien,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  gravely  taking 
Polonius’s  characteristic  espionage  on  his  son  as  an  evidence  of 
and  preparation  for  Laertes  s  vileness.  Yet  this  last  might  only  be 
an  instance  of  a  tyrannous  fixed  idea.  Dr.  Macdonald's  com- 
mentatorial  incapacity  comes  out  more  unmistakably  in  his  not© 
on  “  The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall 
halt  for't.”  “  Does  this,”  says  our  editor  gravely,  “  does  this 
refer  to  the  pause  that  expresses  the  unutterable,  or  to  the  ruin  of 
the  measure  of  the  verse  by  an  incompetent  heroine?”  Why, 
neither,  Goodman  Dull ;  as  you  might  have  seen  with  half  a  glance 
at  the  context.  Everything  that  Hamlet  says  here  is,  as  often 
with  him,  a  quaintly  put  truism,  and  this  particular  truism 
is  simply  “  Glib  speeches  shall  run  glibly.”  We  have  not  space 
for  a  similar  example  of  compassing  sea  and  land  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  is  patent,  but  the  curious  may  find  it  in  the  note  on 
“  His  picture  in  little.”  That  Dr.  Macdonald  thinks  Ophelia  a  poor 
creature,  despite  the  exquisite  “  0  what  a  noble  mind,”  is  merely 
consistent  with  his  general  theory  that  everybody  in  the  nlay 
except  Hamlet,  and  perhaps  Horatio,  is  a  villain  or  a  poor  crea¬ 
ture;  a  theory,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  which  shows  about  as 
complete  a  general  as  well  as  a  particular  misapprehension  of 
Shakspeare  as  anything  well  could  do. 

The  singular  statement  that  “  very  little  blank  verse  of  any  kind 
was  written  before  Shakspeare’s,  the  usual  form  of  dramatic  verse 
was  long  irregular  rhymed  lines,”  and  the  strange  query  about 
“  raced  ”  or  “  razed  ”  “could  it  mean  cut  down  ?  ”  as  if  it  could 
mean  anything  else,  suggest  a  different  line  of  fault-finding  which 
need  not  now  be  followed  up.  Nor  need  we  discuss  lengthily’  our 
author's  singular  comment  on  the  passage  where  the  Queen  does  not 
see  the  Ghust — “  Her  conduct  has  built  such  a  wall  between  them 
that  I  doubt  whether,  were  she  a  ghost  herself  also,  she  could  see 
him.”  The  optic  possibilities  of  ghosts  entre  eux  form  a  subject, 
if  not  too  recondite,  at  any  rate  too  irrelevant  to  Hamlet.  But 
what  is  really  funny  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Macdonald,  to  bear 
out  his  theory  of  Hamlet’s  perfect  resoluteness  against  Hamlet  him¬ 
self,  the  Ghost,  e  tutti  guanti,  annotates  the  "verse  “  thy  almost 
blunted  purpose.’  The  Ghost,  it  seems,  mistakes;  he  “judges 
merely  from  the  fact  that  Claudius  has  not  made  his  appearance  in 
the  ghost  world.’  \\  hat  a  shallow  monster  would  Dr.  Macdonald 
make  of  the  buried  Majesty  of  Denmark  1  How  Laertes  has  been 
“  ripening  in  Paris  for  villainy,”  and  some  of  the  remarks  on  the 
pirate  passage,  are  also  very  curious.  By  the  way,  amid  all  the 
speculations  as  to  Hamlet,  few  seem  more  reasonable  than  that  this 
very  convenient  pirate  which  came  up  at  the  nick  of  time  and 
sheered  oil  iu  such  an  odd  way,  aud  never,  though  much  the  fastest 
sailor,  pursued  her  victim,  and  treated  Ilamlet  so  obligingly,  had 
come  up  by  arrangement.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

The  great  fault  of  Dr.  Macdonald's  work — the  spirit  of  literal¬ 
ness  and  iar-fetched  explanation — reappears  admirably  in  his  grave 
queryq  “  Gan  this  indicate  any  point  in  the  history  of  English 
society  ?  ”  on  Hamlet’s  words,  “  These  three  years  I  have  taken 
note  of  it,”  &c.  Ilis  explanation  of  the  famous  “  In  scufllino-  they 
change  rapiers  ”  is  unnatural,  for  it  does  not  account  for  Laertes 
obtaining  Hamlet’s  weapon,  aud  it  ignores  the  fencing  of  the  time. 
But  the  crown  and  flower  of  the  later  annotations  is  the  following, 
one  of  the  last  of  a  considerable  number  in  which  Dr.  Macdonald 
is  good  enough  to  tell  the  actors  their  business  in  the  stage  sense 
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and  the  lay  both.  “  Here,”  he  says  at  Hamlet’s  handsome  apology 
to  Laertes  before  the  fencing-match,  “  here  the  actor  should  show 
a  marked  calmness  and  elevation  in  Hamlet.  He  should  have 
around  him  as  it  were  a  luminous  cloud — the  cloud  of  his  coming 
end.  A  smile  not  all  of  this  world  should  close  the  speech.”  This 
is  moderation  with  a  vengeance ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Shakspeare  would  have  enjoyed  it.  “  Have  you  never  a  luminous 
cloud  about  you,  or  a  smile  that  is  not  all  of  this  world  ?  is  a 
query  which  he  was  quite  capable  of  putting  in  the  mouth  of  some 
wicked  person  of  the  Feste  order  humorously,  or  in  one  of  the 
Slender  and  Aguecheek  breed  in  seriousness. 

We  have  no  desire  to  deal  harshly  with  Dr.  Macdonald,  much 
less  to  treat  his  serious  work  with  unfair  levity.  But  we  must 
confess  that  such  passages  as  those  which  we  have  quoted  wholly 
disable  him  in  our  opinion  from  pretending,  now  or  afterwards,  to 
the  post  of  Interpreter  to  Shakspeare  pilgrims.  He  is,  as  we  have 
said,  not  unsound  on  the  text ;  though  one  theory  of  his,  that  in 
every  case  where  a  passage  occurs  in  the  Quarto  but  not  in  the 
Folio  it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  first  written  and  then  de¬ 
liberately  omitted  by  the  bard,  we  think  quite  wrong.  He  talks 
no  rubbish  about  second  periods  and  third  manners,  no  scholiastic 
gabble  about  stopped  lines  and  weak  endings.  If  anything,  he 
seeks  to  possess  a  rather  too  unprejudiced  mind  in  respect  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  other  Elizabethan  dramatists.  But  his  great  and 
fatal  fault  is  an  entire  lack  of  humour.  Now  humour  is  necessary 
to  man  in  all  states  and  conditions  of  life;  but  perhaps  in  none  is 
it  so  necessary  to  him  as  in  the  worshipful,  but  perilous,  office  of 
commentator.  If  Dr.  Macdonald  had  had  humour  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  he  could  not  have  indited  those  sentences  about  the 
unearthly  smile  and  the  luminous  cloud,  or  that  little  query  about 
the  unutterable  when  Hamlet  is  chaffing  the  players,  or,  above  all, 
that  astounding  discovery  that  the  possible  conjunction  of  villany 
and  smiling  was  a  discovery  to  Hamlet  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
that  he  made  a  note  of  it  at  once  in  all  good  faith  with,  as  became 
a  man  of  severe  equity,  the  reservation  that  this  was  at  least  the 
case  in  Denmark.  It  is  not  that  Dr.  Macdonald  would  not  have 
done  these  things  if  he  had  had  humour,  but  that  he  could  not. 
His  lungs  would  have  begun  to  crow  like  Chanticleer  as  he  wrote 
them,  and  he  would  have  dropped  his  pen  to  laugh  at  himself. 
Now  whoso  comments  on  the  greatest  humorist  that  ever  lived 
must  be  something  of  a  humorist  himself.  Of  course  he  will  not 
be  always  laughing,  though  laughter  will  never  be  far  off  from 
him.  But  he  will  never  seek  noon  at  fourteen  hours  in  the  way 
in  which  so  many  commentators  seek  it.  In  criticizing  such  a 
play  as  Hamlet  he  will  remember  that  every  play  of  Shakspeare, 
tragic  or  comic,  early  or  late,  fanciful  or  realist,  is  a  piece  of  the 
most  vivacious  and  actual  life,  and  that  all  the  events  and  all  the 
sayings  of  it  are  no  more  to  be  expounded  on  a  single  theory  and 
no  more  possess  an  invariably  recondite  explanation  than  the 
events  and  speeches  of  life.  Where  nearly  all  the  theories  of 
Hamlet  go  wrong  is  that  they  will  be  theories  and  consistent 
theories.  Your  consistent  consistent  man,  and  your  consistent 
inconsistent  man,  and  your  cunning  statist  of  a  madman,  and 
your  ambitious  plotter,  and  your  habitual  philosopher,  are  none 
of  them  men,  and  therefore  they  are  none  of  them  Ilamlet.  There 
is  a  little  of  all  of  them  in  Hamlet  just  because  he  is  a  man.  If 
any  one  will  be  content  to  follow  instead  of  trying  to  lead,  to  take 
what  Shakspeare  gives  him  instead,  as  Dr.  Macdonald  does, 
showing  us,  for  instance,  how  the  Ghost  made  a  mistake,  he  will 
not  go  far  wrong  in  Hamlet.  In  the  same  way,  no  one  who  does 
not  want  heart  or  eye  or  both  can  doubt  Ophelia,  and  no  one 
who  is  not  as  politicly  unwise  as  Polonius  will  make  Laertes  a 
villain  from  the  first.  For  commentary' — commentary  of  the 
scholarly  and  unambitious  sort— there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
room  in  a  writer  of  Shakspeare  s  age,  originality,  and  uncritical 
condition  as  to  text.  Whatsoever  is  more  than  this  had  better 
be  left  to  the  intelligent  reader  to  do  for  himself ;  it  can  never, 
even  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  be  done  for  the  unintelligent. 


MACK  AIL’S  .'EX  MID.* 

'rIl!GIL  is  the  constant  puzzle  of  translators.  The  /Eneid,  of 
all  poems,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  till  our  own  day,  lias 
been  rendered  into  verso  of  every  kind,  from  Professor  Gonington’s 
imitation  of  Scott  to  Mr.  William  Morris's  imitation  of  we  know 
not  what  archaic  English.  Perhaps  among  readers  ignorant  of 
Latin  the  rhymed  couplets  of  Dryden  still  hold  their  own  as  victo¬ 
riously  as  do  Pope’s  renderings  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  large  public  which  wants  to  know 
what  a  classical  poet  really  had  to  say  without  the  “  poetry,”  to 
which  Carlyle  gave  one  of  his  unkind  adjectives,  would  be  glad  to 
possess  a  really  good  prose  translation.  Unluckily  this  is  just  the 
point  where  the  difficulty  becomes  greatest.  Apart  from  the 
poetry  of  his  manner,  Virgil  does  lack  attraction.  Every  one 
either  despises,  or  affects  to  despise,  his  hero,  the  pious  /Eneas. 
Nobody  feels  towards  Lavinia  as  he  does  towards  Circe  or  Calypso. 
The  poem  (apart  from  its  poetry)  is  artificial,  and  the  things  said 
chiefly  charm  us  by  the  manner  of  their  saying.  How  is  this 
charm  to  bo  preserved  in  English  ?  Only,  wo  fear,  by  substituting 
some  other  poetic  charm.  The  wine  must  be  poured,  to  use  .Mr. 
Swinburne’s  phrase,  from  the  golden  into  the  silver  vessel,  such 
as  the  cup,  glittering  and  majestic,  of  Drydon’s  verse.  In  prose  wo 

*  The  /Eneid  of  Virr/it.  Translated  into  English  by  J.  IV.  Mackail,  M.A. 
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only  taste  the  Virgilian  wine  from  a  wooden  bowl,  or  from  the 
native  pewter.  Now  the  native  pewter  scarcely  fits  a  draught 
which  (like  all  Italian  wines)  bears  importation  badly. 

These  very  obvious  reflections  must  have  been  always  present 
to  Mr.  Mackail’s  mind  while  he  was  busy  with  his  interesting 
prose  version  of  the  /Eneid.  He  must  have  been  met,  at  every 
line,  at  every  word,  by  the  puzzle  of  maintaining,  in  such  an  alien 
medium  as  English  prose,  the  distinction  and  magic  of  English 
verse ;  indeed,  he  says  as  much  in  his  preface.  A  prose  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  /Eneid  “  can  only  have  the  value  of  a  copy  of  some 
great  painting  executed  in  mosaic,  if  indeed  a  copy  in  Berlin  wool 
is  not  a  closer  analogy.”  Nor  has  it  been  his  ambition  to  supply 
a  simple  unassuming  crib.  The  small  boy  who  furtively  tries  to 
aid  himself  by  Mr.  Mackail’s  version  will  probably  flounder  and 
come  to  ignominious  grief.  The  book  appeals,  above  all,  to  people 
who  are  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  yet  are  eager  to  have  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  author’s  substance,  undimmed  by  the  inevitable 
conceits,  additions,  and  refinements  of  modern  versifiers.  Such 
readers  will  obtain  from  Mr.  Mackail  more  than  they  will  get 
from  any  other  version  to  which  we  can  direct  them.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  Mantuan  Swan,  in  prose,  should  move  occa¬ 
sionally  like  the  traditional  swan  on  a  turnpike  road.  After  a  fine 
passage,  in  which  the  translator’s  art  moves  with  smoothness, 
harmony,  and  speed,  there  will  unavoidably  come  some  jarring 
word,  or  some  turn  which  is  felt  not  to  be  quite  idiomatic.  Again, 
the  rhythms  of  prose  will  glide  unperceived  into  blank  verse,  that 
weed  which  flourishes  in  all  prose  renderings  of  poetry.  As  an 
example  of  an  impassioned  speech,  which  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  admiration  in  the  prose  of  Mr.  Mackail,  let  us  take 
the  appeal  of  Dido  to  her  fugitive  lover  (iv.  305-330)  : — 

And  thou  didst  hope,  traitor,  to  mask  the  crime,  and  slip  away  in  silence 
from  my  land  ?  Our  love  holds  thee  not.  nor  the  hand  thou  once  gavest, 
nor  the  bitter  death  that  is  left  for  Dido’s  portion  ?  Nay,  under  the 
wintry  star  thou  laboured  on  thy  fleet,  and  hastenest  to  launch  into  the 
deep  amid  northern  gales;  ah,  cruel!  Why,  were  thy  quest  not  of  alien 
fields  and  unknown  dwellings,  did  thine  ancient  Troy  remain,  should  Troy 
be  sought  in  voyages  over  tossing  seas  ?  Fliest  thou  from  me  ;  me  who  by 
these  tears  and  thine  own  hand  beseech  thee,  since  naught  else,  alas  !  have 
I  kept  mine  own — by  our  union  and  the  marriage  rites  preparing ;  if  I 
have  done  thee  any  grace,  or  aught  of  mine  hath  once  been  sweet  in  thy 
sight, — pity  our  sinking  house,  and  if  there  yet  be  room  for  prayers,  put  otf 
this  purpose  of  thine.  For  thy  sake  Libyan  tribes  and  Nomad  Icings  are 
hostile  ;  my  Tvrians  are  estranged  ;  for  thy  sake,  thine,  is  mine  honour 
perished,  and  the  former  fame,  my  one  title  to  the  skies.  IIow  leavest 
thou  me  to  die,  O  my  guest  ?  since  to  this  the  name  of  husband  ha3 
dwindled  down.  For  what  do  I  wait?  till  Pygmalion  overthrow  his  sister’s 
city,  or  Gaetulian  Iarbas  lead  me  to  captivity?  At  least  if  before  thy 
flight  a  child  of  thine  had  been  clasped  in  my  arms, — if  a  tiny  Aeneas  were 
playing  in  my  hall,  whose  face  might  yet  image  thine, — I  would  not  think 
myself  ensnared  and  deserted  utterly. 

Here,  in  the  first  line,  one  does  not  quite  see  why  “  nefas  tantum  ” 
is  compressed  into  “  the  crime,”  unless  the  style  of  the  sentence 
refused  to  include  a  fuller  translation.  Conington  tries  to  get  the 
force  of  “  etiarn  ”  by  writing  “to  hide.  Yes,  hide,”  and  does  not 
scruple  to  call  the  crime  “  enormous.”  But  who  can  say  that 
“  enormous  ”  is  Virgilian,  or  appropriate,  or  worthy  of  Dido  ? 
Then,  still  in  the  first  sentence,  Mr.  Mackail  lapses  into  blank 
verse : — 

And  slip  away  in  silence  from  my  land. 

This  kind  of  lapse,  as  we  have  said,  is  almost  inevitable,  unless 
very  carefully  watched,  in  prose  renderings  of  classical  poetry.  An 
American  critic  has  lately  shown  this  in  reviewing  the  prose  ver¬ 
sions  of  Homer.  Almost  immediately  follows : — 

And  hastenest  to  launch  into  the  deep  ; 

then: — 

And  thine  own  hand  beseech  thee,  since  naught  else. 
Conington  is  just  as  apt  to  “  break  iu?o  blank  ”  the  Virgilian  mea¬ 
sure,  writing,  for  example, 

To  steal  away  in  silence  from  my  realm 
where  Mr.  Mackail  has 

And  slip  away  in  silence  from  my  land. 

Again  : — 

For  thy  sake  Libyan  tribes  and  Nomad  kings 
Are  hostile. 

Here  we  only  need  an  “  and  ”  to  supply  Mr.  Mackail  with  two 
consecutive  verses: — 

For  thy  sake  Libyan  tribes  and  Nomad  kings 
Are  hostile,  and  my  Tyrians  are  estranged. 

In  spite  of  these  examples  of  “  dropping  into  poetry,”  (heir 
presence  does  not  strike  on  the  ear,  unless  the  whole  prose  passage 
i3  vigilantly  read  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  lurking  blank 
verse. 

Let  us  take  another  text,  the  description  of  Dido’s  love-sickness 
(iv.  77-85) : — 

Now,  as  day  wanes,  she  seeks  the  repented  banquet,  and  again  madly 
pleads  to  hear  the  agonies  of  Ilium,  and  again  hangs  on  the  teller’s  lips. 
Thereafter,  when  nil  are  gone  their  way and  the  dim  moon  in  turn 
quenches  her  light,  nml  the  setting  stars  counsel  to  sleep,  alone  in  tho 
empty  house  she  mourns,  and  flings  herself  on  (he  couch  he  left;  distant 
she  hears  and  sees  him  in  the  distance  ;  or  enthralled  by  the  look  he  has  of 
his  father,  he  holds  Ascanius  on  her  lap,  if  so  she  may  steal  the  love  she 
may  not  utter. 

Here  one  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  “  the  look  be  has  of  his 
father,”  nor  with  “  if  so  she  may  steal  tho  love  she  may  not  utter,” 
an  expression  not  very  intelligible.  Conington  may  more  readily 
bo  understood  when  ho  writes  “  to  cheat,  if  she  can,  her  un¬ 
governable  passion,”  though  why  “  ungovernable  ”  ( tn/anclum )  it 
were  hard  to  guess. 
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By  way  of  an  example  in  a  totally  different  style  of  thought, 
let  us  choose  the  pantheistic  confession  of  faith  in  the  Sixth  Book 
(vi.  724,  “  Principle  coelum,”  &c.)  : — 

First  of  all,  heaven  and  earth  and  the  liquid  fields,  the  shining  orb  of  the 
moon  and  the  Titanian  star,  doth  a  spirit  sustain  inly,  and  a  soul  shed 
abroad  in  them  sways  all  their  members  and  mingles  in  the  mighty  frame. 
Thence  is  the  generation  of  man  and  beast,  the  life  of  winged  things,  and 
the  monstrous  forms  that  ocean  breeds  under  his  glittering  floor.  Those 
seeds  have  fiery  force  and  divine  birth,  so  far  as  they  are  not  clogged  by 
taint  of  the  body  and  dulled  by  earthy  frames  and  limbs  ready  to  die. 
Hence  is  it  they  fear  and  desire,  sorrow  and  rejoice;  nor  can  they  pierce 
the  r.  'i-  while  barred  in  the  blind  darkness  of  their  prison-house.  Nav,  and 
when  the  last  ray  of  life  is  gone,  not  yet,  alas !  does  all  their  woe,  nor  do 
all  the  plagues  of  the  body  wholly  leave  them  free  ;  and  needs  must  be 
that  many  a  long  engrained  evil  should  take  root  marvellously  deep. 
Therefore  they  are  schooled  in  punishment,  and  pay  all  the  forfeit  of  a 
life-long  ill  ;  some  are  hung  stretched  to  the  viewless  winds;  some  have 
the  taint  of  guilt  washed  out  beneath  the  dreary  deep,  or  burned  away  in 
fire.  We  suffer,  each  a  several  ghost ;  thereafter  we  are  sent  to  the  broad 
spaces  of  Elysium,  some  few  of  us  to  possess  the  happy  fields  ;  till  length  of 
days  completing  time’s  circle  takes  out  the  engrained  soilure  and  ieaves 
untainted  the  ethereal  sense  and  pure  spiritual  flame.  All  these  before  thee, 
when  the  wheel  of  a  thousand  years  hath  come  fully  round,  a  God 
summons  in  vast  train  to  the  river  of  Lethe,  that  so  they  may  regain  in 
forgetfulness  the  slopes  of  upper  earth,  and  begin  to  desire  to  return  again 
into  the  body. 


Naturally  one  prefers 


the  monstrous  forms 

That  Ocean  breeds  under  his  glittering  floor 


of  Mr.  Mackail’s  prose  to  Conington’s  “  Strange  forms  that  Ocean 
carries  beneath  his  marble  surface. ”  Yet  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Mackail  does  not  slightly  stretch  the  sense  when  he 
writes ; — 

Some  are  hung  stretched  to  the  viewless  winds. 

Some  have  the  taint  of  guilt  washed  out  beneath 
The  dreary  deep  or  burned  away  in  tire. 


“  The  dreary  deep  ”  has  just  a  touch  of  a  modern  “  pathetic  fallacy,” 
or  so  it  seems  to  us  when  taken  as  a  rendering  of  “  sub  gurgite  vasto.” 
Conington  has  “  whelming  gulf,”  and  has  “  piercing  winds  ”  for 
ventos  inanes ,  where  Mr.  Mackail’s  “  viewless  winds  ”  is  far  to  be 
prelerred.  For  the  difficult  or  impossible  “  quisque  suos  patimur 
manes,”  Mr.  Mackail  has  “  we  suffer  each  a  several  ghost,”  which, 
on  reflection,  has  a  meaning  actual  but  dim,  like  the  matter  of 
which  the  poet  is  treating.  Much  more  immediately  intelligible 
is  Conington’s  “each  is  chastized  in  his  own  spit  it,”  which  in¬ 
evitably  raises  the  question  how  could  he  he  chastized  in  another 
peisou’s  spirit?  But,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Mackail’s  view,  we  have 
an  i  npression  of  each  man’s  true  and  permanently  conscious  self 
watching  and  strangely  sharing  the  sufferings  of  a  shadowy,  in¬ 
effectual  thing,  himself  yet  not  himself,  his  “shell,”  as  the 
theosophistic  slang  goes,  a  somewhat  waudering,  like  a  fevered 
dream,  in  the  penal  settlements  of  space.  But  this  expansion 
may  well  seem  fantastic,  and  only  remotely  suggested  by  the 
version  of  Mr.  Mackail. 

Many  passages  we  have  noted  are,  perhaps,  capable  of  a  more 
satis. actory  turn  in  the  First  Book  ;  hut  the  first  books  of  transla¬ 
tions,  for  some  reason  or  reasons,  are  always  the  most  difficult. 
The  translator  does  not  at  once  “  get  into  his  stride.”  Though 
we  think  it  probable  that  iu  a  second  edition  Mr.  Mackail  will 
improve  his  book,  it  is  already  a  valuable  and  interesting  example 
of  scholarship  directed  by  fine  taste,  animated  by  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  felicities  of  English  literature,  and  devoted,  as  such 
gifts  are  seldom  devoted,  to  the  service  of  popular  needs,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  purest  pleasures. 


LONDON  BELLFOUNDERS  AND  SURREY  BELLS.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  late  Mr.  Riley  was  mistaken  in  translating 
“lePesur”  as  the  bellmaker,  unquestionably  there  were  in 
London  founders  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  London  antiquaries  and  many  other 
readers  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  find  out  all  he  can  about 
them  and  the  clear  way  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  result  of  his 
inquiries.  His  book  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  lamented  Mr.  North,  whose  books  have  been  noticed  in 
these  columns  from  year  to  year  as  they  came  out.  Mr. 
Stahlschmidt  does  not  find  any  very  distinct  mention  of  bell- 
lounders  before  the  thirteenth  century;  for,  although  “  Alwoldus 
Campanarius  ”  is  named  in  the  records  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1 140,  he  is 
probably  correct  in  considering  that  “  campanarius  ”  is  a  bell¬ 
ringer  rather  than  a  bellfounder.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
early  City  surname,  “le  Poter,”  or  the  potter,  is  probably 
that  of  a  bellfounder.  Walter  le  Foter  was  elected  sheriff 
in  1272;  and  the  makers  of  brazen  vessels  and  bells  always 
called  themselves  “  potters  ”  until  late  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  which  Mr.  Stahlschmidt 
has  brought  out  is  the  locality  in  which  these  founders  exer¬ 
cised  their  craft.  It  was  in  the  extreme  ea9t  of  the  City,  about 
Aldgate,  both  within  and  without  the  walls.  The  thorough¬ 
fare  now  called  Billiter  Street  marks  the  centre  of  the  “  bell- 
zetter’s”  trade.  About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  term  “potter  ”  dies  out  iu  the  Hustings  rolls,  aud  the  trade 
splits  up  into  founders,  whose  work  was  mainly  to  cast,  and  braziers, 
whose  work  was  to  hammer.  The  Founders’  Company  received 

*  Surrey  Bells  and  l.ondnn  Bel /founders  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Compa¬ 
rative  Study  of  Jlell  Inscriptions.  By  J.  C.  L.  Stahlscb midt.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock.  1884. 


their  ordinances  from  the  City  authorities  in  1365,  and  the 
Braziers  some  forty  years  later.  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  observes  that 
the  Braziers  “  were  certainly  in  existence  fifty  years  earlier,  as  they 
appear  in  the  list  of  Guilds,  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of 
Edward  Ill.’s  French  wars  in  1363.”  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
places,  and  notably  in  the  Report  of  the  City  Companies’  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  see  guild  and  company  confounded.  That  there  was  a 
guild  among  the  braziers  in  1363  does  not  mean  that  the  Braziers’ 
Company  was  in  existence.  There  were  probably  several  guilds 
among  the  braziers,  as  we  know  that  they  specially  affected  certain, 
churches,  such  as  St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldgate.  As  a 
rule,  however,  Mr.  Stahlschmidt,  if  he  errs,  does  so  from  over¬ 
caution,  and  though  a  great  deal  of  what  he  tells  us  is  absolutely 
new  and  of  the  nature  of  original  discovery,  he  never  lets  his 
subject  run  away  with  him,  and  asserts  very  little  that  he  cannot 
prove.  In  fact,  he  is  evidently  very  averse  to  forming  theories 
and  making  guesses.  He  might,  for  instance,  have  suggested  that 
such  a  modern  surname  as  Ollier  or  Hollier  is  a  corruption  of 
Ollarius ;  or  that  the  mysterious  “  R.  L.  shield”  belongs  to 
Itobert  Lorchon,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  “  potter,”  yet  none 
of  whose  bells  have  been  identified.  In  one  place,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  stumbled,  but  not  very  seriously.  There  is  a  certain 
Henry  Derby,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
executor  to  William  Cosyn,  a  bell-founder.  Mr.  Stahlschmidt 
would  identify  him  with  Henry  Derby  who  appears  on  the 
Hustings  rolls  as  an  “  ironmonger  ”  in  1362.  Dr.  Sharpe,  as  Mr. 
Stahlschmidt  very  fairly  admits,  objects  to  this  identification, 
thinking  that  a  founder  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Iron¬ 
mongers’  Company  at  that  date,  but  would  have  been  “  obliged  to 
belong  to  the  Guild  that  governed  the  trade  to  which  he  belonged.” 
Here,  of  course,  we  have  the  old  confusion — on  both  sides — 
between  guild  and  company.  Henry  Derby  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  Founders’ Company  in  1362,  because  it  only  ob¬ 
tained  recognition  in  1365.  He  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
Braziers’  Company,  because  it  oulv  dates  from  1416.  And  here  we 
may  go  a  step  further.  "Whatever  was  his  trade  or  business,  he  could 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company,  because  it  was 
not  then,  nor  for  a  hundred  years  later,  in  existence.  The  mixture 
in  the  historical  mind  of  guilds  and  companies  accounts  for  all 
this  conlusion.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  finding  any  serious 
fault  with  Mr.  Stahlschmidt’s  book  on  this  account.  The  enor 
is  too  common.  He  has  given  us  so  much  that  is  original,  inte¬ 
resting,  and  curious  that  he  may  well  he  pardoned  for  doing  v\  hat 
fully  five  London  antiquaries  out  of  six  would  have  done  in  his 
place. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one,  to  do  for  Surrey  what  Mr.  North  did  for  several  mi. Hand 
counties.  We  may  notice  a  few  of  the  more  curious  examples  he 
adduces;  but  iu  truth  there  is  hardly  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  if 
we  omit  the  copies  of  wills,  which,  however,  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  for  the  antiquary.  Although  the  oldest-dated  bell  in 
England  is  always  believed  to  be  that  of  1297  at  Claughton,  in 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  a  bell 
at  Clialdon,  in  Surrey,  is  older.  Chaldon  is  famous  for  the 
twell’th-century  painting  which  covers  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave ;  that  the  hell  is  as  old  as  the  picture  Mr.  Stahlschmidt 
will  not  assert.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  in  the  coirnty, 
and  not  later,  at  all  events,  than  1250,  though  probably  far 
older.  Though  few  of  the  older  bells  in  Surrey  are  dated,  many 
hear  inscriptions,  aud  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  is  able  to  judge  of 
their  antiquity  by  the  form  of  the  letters.  lie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Lombardic  capitals  went  out  of  use  about  1420,  “  over¬ 
lapping  ”  the  black  letter  about  twenty  years.  The  volume 
abounds  in  curious  quotations  from  parochial  hooks.  Thus  at 
Lambeth,  under  1517-18  we  read  that  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  were  paid  to  the  yeoman  almoner  “  ffor  defawlt  off  the 
ryngynge  off  the  hells  at  the  Kyngs  comynge  ”  ;  and  under  1586-87 
that  twenty-one  pence  were  paid  “  for  uiakinge  ye  men  drinke 
when  they  brought  home  yc  Bell  and  other  honest  men  wth  them.” 
The  bell  inscriptions  are  very  characteristic  of  their  respective  ages. 
On  a  bell  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  dated  1738,  is 
this  surprising  couplet : — 

Mv  voice  at  proper  times  Fie  raise, 

Aud  sound  tu  my  subscribers’  praise. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

\  TIIATEVER  may  be  the  virtues  or  vices  of  modern  novelists, 
»  »  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  accused  of  being  either  quaint  or  old- 
fashioned.  Yet  before  us  lie  three  volumes,  of  the  size  and  in  the 
binding  of  the  conventional  novel  of  the  period,  which  are  both 
quaint  aud  old-fashioned.  This  description  may  lead  people  to 
imagine  that  the  story  must  he  dry  and  dreary,  and  its  title  of 
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Warren  Knoivles  does  not  give  much  promise  of  excitement. 
Nevertheless  there  is  scarcely  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  novel,  the 
interest  never  flags  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  so  lull  ot 
incident,  wonders,  hairbreadth  escapes,  villanies,  and  boundless 
generosities,  that  in  these  respects  it  rivals  Monte  Cristo  itself. 
Indeed  a  young  reviewer  might  not  unnaturally  count  up  the 
murders,  suicides,  buryings  alive,  poisonings,  life  savings,  drown- 
ino-s,  &c.,  and  hold  up  the  list  for  scorn  and  derision.  If  he  did 
soVe  would  be  wrong,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  made 
use  of  extravagant  incident  as  deliberately  as  he  has  adopted  a 
quaint  style  and  an  antiquated  phraseology.  _  Throughout  the  story 
the  hero  is  constantly  getting  into  difficulties,  but  then  he  is  as 
constantly  getting  out  of  them,  and  we  generally  leave  him  safe, 
sound,  and  tucked  up  for  the  night,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter.  Badly 
as  things  often  go,  there  are  never  any  of  those  misunderstandings 
between  the  hero  and  heroine  which  make  most  novels  so  provoking. 
Warren  Knowles  is  the  son  of  the  owner  of  Knowle  Manor,  a 
property  which  is  mortgaged  to  a  Mr.  Beal.  The  Knowles  family 
has  been  reduced  to  poverty  principally  through  the  rascality  of 
a  lawyer.  Warren  sells  out  of  the  Guards,  and  enlists  as  a  gunner 
in  the  artillery.  Then  he  buys  himself  out  of  the  artillery  and 
travels  with  a  friend  to  the  wilds  of  America.  There  he  purchases 
for  3,000/.  six  of  the  finest  diamonds  in  the  world,  and  after  various 
thrilling  adventures  returns  to  England.  lie  then  pays  a  visit, 
incognito,  to  Knowle  Manor,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Beal, 
the  niece  and  heiress  of  the  occupant.  He  becomes  an  under¬ 
gamekeeper  to  Mr.  Beal,  and  goes  in  and  out  of  the  house  as  he 
likes  by  means  of  a  secret  passage  known  only  to  himself.  A 
fiend  in  human  (and  female)  lorm,  who  had  unfortunately  fallen  in 
love  with  him  in  the  wilds  of  America,  now  appears  upon  the 
scene.  Two  or  three  diabolical  plots,  some  gipsies,  poachers,  and 
a  nurse  who  poisons  her  patients  for  pay,  then  make  things  lively 
until  the  grand  finale,  when  the  good  are  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
are  punished  in  an  orthodox  and  ancient  manner.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  this  is  just  one  of  those  novels  with  which  an 
inexperienced  reviewer  might  make  a  mistake,  as  it  approaches 
the  verge  of  the  ridiculous ;  but  it  does  so  with  a  purpose  and 
with  considerable  success. 

If  we  were  to  write  a  novel  we  would  rather  write  any  sort  than 
a  religious  novel,  for  the  author  of  a  religious  novel  is  in  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  thathi3  work  can  only  please  those  who  hold  exactly  his  own 
opinions.  Nor  does  it  always  follow  that  even  they  will  be  satisfied. 
The  Heiress  of  Wylmington  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  religious 
fiction.  It  is  evidently  written  with  an  excellent  motive;  its  style  is 
womanlike  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  as  well  as  ladylike,  aud 
its  author  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  avoid  anything  approach¬ 
ing  religious  controversy.  We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  expressed  in  this  novel,  but  we  may  say  that 
there  are  some  remarks  in  its  pages  with  which  sensible  people  of 
every  creed  and  every  shade  of  opinion  can  scarcely  fail  to  sym¬ 
pathize.  Generally  speaking,  writers  of  religious  novels  are  not 
distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  in  The  Heiress  of  Wylmington.  The 
story  is  not  particularly  exciting ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  pleasantly 
and  prettily  told.  The  characters  are  ordinary  people,  who  do  a 
little  ordinary  falling  in  love  and  a  little  ordinary  marrying. 
There  is  no  particular  plot  to  be  described.  It  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  so  serious  a  novel  will  bore  nobody ;  but  we  may  safely 
prophesy  that  it  will  please  many.  It  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  of 
criticism  that  we  point  out  that  it  contains  a  little  too  much  about 
“feelings.”  In  one  place  we  are  made  to  feel  three  times  in  six 
lines.  Scoffers  may  possibly  object  that  solid  grounds  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  belief  are  more  valuable  than  mere  feelings;  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  well-meaning  author  on  this 
ground.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  novel  is  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  ladies  sitting  together 
in  their  rooms  and  c  unparing  notes  about  their  feelings — all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much  of  it.  The 
literary  style  is  good  upon  the  whole;  but  hero  and  there  it  is 
peculiar.  For  instance,  we  read  of  a  young  lady  complaining  that 
she  is  “  not  a  child,  mamma,  neither  in  mind  nor  in  age.”  The 
heroine  says  to  a  friend,  “  Ho  you  not  feel  to  require  some  of  your 
accustomed  resources  ?  ”  and  this  same  friend  says,  “  I  want  you 
both  of  you  to  kiss  me.” 

We  may  say  at  once,  without  hesitation,  that  Near  Neighbours 
is  an  excellent  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  modern  life  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  it  reminds  one  of  a  gallery  of  Hutch  pictures,  with¬ 
out  their  coarseness.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  touch  which 
reminds  one  of  Mieris;  there  are  atmospheric  effects  not  unlike 
those  of  Cuyp  ;  there  are  moonlight  scenes  which  recall  the  work 
of  Artus  Van  Her  Neer;  and  there  are  roads  aud  avenues  that 
please  us  almost  as  much  as  those  of  Hobbema.  With  all  this, 
there  is  a  breadth  and  a  refinement  which  are  more  after  the 
manner  of  Italian  than  of  Butch  masters;  aud,  best  of  all,  there  is 
plenty  of  variety  of  subject.  We  are  well  aware  that  language  of 
this  sort  exposes  the  critic  himself  to  criticism.  It  is  too  much  in 
“  the  symphony  in  blue  ”  and  “  the  sonata  in  yellow”  style,  and 
our  readers  may  begin  to  tremble  lest  wo  should  rave  about  a 
novel  in  B  flat ;  but  we  think  that  when  they  have  read  Near 
Neighbours — and  we  hope  they  will  read  it — they  will  admit  that 
our  comparison  of  writing  with  painting  is  in  this  case  justified. 

Graiib  is  a  political  novel  written  by  a  lady.  Wo  did  not 
criticize  the  theology  of  The  Heiress  of  Wylmington,  and  we  will 
not  criticize  the  politics  of  Graiib  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Miss 
Ellen  Barker  seems  to  have  studied  closely  the  political  matters  of 
which  she  writes,  and  that  she  treats  "them  with  considerable 


ability.  We  are  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  the  form  in 
which  she  presents  her  learning  to  us.  There  are  pages  upon 
pages  professing  to  be  articles  from  newspapers ;  some  twenty 
pages  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  Fair  Trade  at  a  young  mens 
institute ;  and  seven  pages  are  filled  with  speeches  at  a  public 
meeting  on  the  Ilbert  Bill.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young 
Indian  prince.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  an  English  officer  by 
an  Indian  woman,  but  somehow  he  was  none  the  less  an  Indian  prince. 
Guiziraz  Sing  was  “  a  most  superior  person  ” ;  deep  study  “  gave 
a  certain  hardness  and  coldness  to  his  facial  contour  ” ;  he  had  a 
“  distinguished  ensemble ,”  and,  best  of  all,  “  there  was  an  ineffable 
something  about  him.”  When  a  baby  he  had  been  thrown  into  a 
river  with  nothing  on  but  a  gold  anklet,  on  which  were  written 
these  words — “  Great-grandson  of  Rajah  Baood — Take  care  of 
me.”  lie  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  “a  buxom  widow,’ 
who  when  we  are  introduced  was  “  of  fair,  fat,  and  fifty.” 
A  widow  “  of  fair  ”  might  possibly  serve  as  a  foster-mother 
for  ordinary  foundlings,  but  only  a  widow  “  of  fat  ”  could  be 
a  worthy  protector  for  an  ineffable  foundling.  Fortunately 
this  buxom  widow  had  no  other  child  to  occupy  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Now,  if  the  foundling  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  her 
sister,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different.  That  lady  “  had 
seen  and  fed  seven  little  chicks  round  her  table  at  one  time,  now, 
alas !  she  had  only  four  dear,  sweet  young  chicks.”  Who  can  read 
this  without  recalling  the  beautiful  poem,  “  Seven  little,  six  little, 
five  little  Indians  ;  Six  little,  five  little,  four  little  Indians  ;  Three 
little  Indians,  Two  little  Indians,  One  little  Indian  boy  ”  ?  Not 
that  the  seven  little  chicks  were  seven  little  Indians ;  but  then 
there  was  that  one  little  Indian  boy.  As  for  the  plot,  it  can  soon 
be  described.  The  Indian  prince  is  loved  by  an  English  girl,  but 
instead  of  marrying  her  he  poisons  himself  with  prussic  acid, 
leaving  instructions  that  his  body  is  to  be  dissected  at  University 
Hospital. 

The  author  has  a  habit  of  repeating  the  same  thing  several 
times  over,  even  when  that  thing  is  not  of  extreme  importance. 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  answer  to  a  certain  telegram  was 
“Yes,”  aud  we  have  this  answer  repeated  to  us  no  less  than  eight 
times.  Being  short,  one  might  have  imagined  that  such  a  reply 
would  be  easily  remembered,  but  the  author  seems  afraid  lest  her 
readers  should  forget  it.  On  a  certain  occasion  the  monsoon  set  in 
at  Calcutta,  aud  we  are  told  that  the  Hindoos  yelled  “Jah! 
Jah!”  This  is  all  very  well.  On  the  next  page,  however,  we 
have  it  again.  “  No  wonder  the  Hindoo  cries  ‘  Jah  !  Jah  !  ”’  No 
wonder,  indeed  !  But  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  have  it  for  a 
third  time  : — “  No  wonder  the  Hindoo  shouted  out  ‘  Jah  !  Jah  !  ”' 
Here  is  something  that  is  only  said  once,  but  it  is  remarkable  : — 
“  Rotten  Row  and  the  Hrive  presented  one  congested  mass  of 
human  beings,  mounted  on  their  mares  or  reclining  in  their 
gorgeous  carriages.”  Rotten  Row  has  been  described,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  twice  ten  thousand  times ;  indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  novel 
appears  in  which  it  is  not  described ;  but  this  “  congested  mass  of 
human  beings,  mounted  on  their  mares,”  is  a  description  so 
original  that  it  alone  should  ensure  celebrity  for  Graiib.  One  of 
the  leading  characters  of  the  novel  is  “  a  big,  strapping  soldier,” 
who  “  had  wrestled  with  lions  and  tigers  in  the  jungles  of 
India.”  Henceforward  let  Cumberland  wrestlers  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  !  Had  we  sufficient  space  we  would  describe  the 
charms  of  some  children  who  call  their  father  “Pa”  and  their 
mother  “  the  mum,”  and  sometimes  “  ma,  dear,”  aud  those 
of  some  youths  who  address  each  other  as  “  old  chappie  ” 
— “  such  nice,  hearty,  plain-speaking  young  fellows,”  the  author 
calls  them.  When"  a  reviewer  has  done  nothing  but  praise 
a  book,  he  generally  winds  up  by  suggesting  that,  in  the  next 
edition,  some  trifling  printer's  error  should  be  corrected  ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  “  a  women  ”  on  the 
twentieth  page  might  bear  alteration,  and  we  are  charitable 
enough  to  hope  that  there  must  be  some  printer’s  error  in  the 
sentence  “  The  widow  blushed  pretty  rosy  under  her  cap.”  Miss 
Ellen  Barker  is  an  M.C.P.,  and  'we  cannot  believe  that  an 
M.C.I*.  would  write  such  a  sentence  as  that. 

Chasing  a  Fortune  is  a  collection  of  stories  that  form  the  first  of 
a  series  of  little  volumes  called  “  The  Indian  Garden  Series.”  The 
type,  though  small,  is  clear,  and  the  cardboard  covers  are  just  too 
thick  to  curl  up,  an  evil  habit  to  which  the  paper  covers  of  other 
little  books  of  the  same  size  and  print  are  much  addicted.  The 
main  subject  of  this  particular  little  volume  is  zoology,  although 
it  appears  under  various  disguises,  and  now  and  then  it  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  short  interlude,  such  ns  a  chapter  on  the  question 
whether  paupers  ought  to  be  allowed  snufl  and  beer  at  Christmas, 
and  another  on  “  Ilot  water  as  a  drink.”  Scattered  hero  and 
there  are  many  interesting  bits  of  information  about  birds,  beasts,, 
reptiles,  and  insects.  The  story  of  “  Chasing  a  Fortune,”  in  which 
a  large  monkey  bolts  into  the  jungle  with  an  important  will,  is  as 
original  and  lively  as  it  is  absurd  and  impossible.  Even  in  this 
one  little  tale  there  is  much  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
monkeys,  crocodiles,  and  tigers.  In  tho  chapter  “  Aro  Conger- 
Eels  Real  Turtle?  ”  there  is  a  good  deal  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
newspaper  correspondence  upon  the  subject. 

Leaves  Fallen  from  an  Aspen  is  a  child’s  story-book.  It  consists 
of  the  autobiography  of  a  toy-donkey  ;  but  in  telling  his  own  story 
the  toy  tells  us  much  more  about  the  adventures  of  his  little 
master.  The  sufferings  of  this  dear  little  man  under  his  horrible 
governess,  Miss  Gobbs,  aro  described  with  both  pathos  and  humour, 
tio-called  children’s  books  that  amuse  adults  too  often  fail  to 
amuse  children ;  but  this  little  story  is  well  suited  for  both  old 
and  young.  The  affection  of  the  child  for  his  favourite  donkey. 
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even  when  it  has  lost  its  stand  and  much  of  its  hair,  is  well  and 
touchingly  described.  We  were  much  afraid  at  one  period  of  the 
story  that  the  little  hero  was  going  to  die  at  the  end  of  the  book ; 
but  our  fears  proved  groundless.  The  volume  is  quite  free  from 
the  false  sentiment  and  didactic  tone  which  spoil  so  many 
children's  books.  It  may  not  be  very  wholesome  for  orphans  to 
read  that,  if  they  are  too  severely  treated  by  their  tutors  and 
governors,  or  governesses,  they  may  be  made  wards  in  Chancery, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  moral  of  this  tale.  But  young 
people  are  much  more  likely  to  wish  to  read  the  book  now  that 
we  have  told  them  that  the  moral  is  a  doubtful  one.  It  is  a 
charming  little  story,  and  it  has  certainly  given  us  more  pleasure 
than  one  or  two  of  the  other  books  that  we  have  been  reviewing. 


BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY.* 

MR.  HEBER  EVANS  is  not  satisfied  with  M.  Renan's 
admission  that  “  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  is  in  all  reality  Luke,  the  disciple  of  Paul,”  because  M. 
Renan  will  not  allow  that  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  this  Gospel 
was  written  before  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  believes  that  if 
it  can  once  be  proved  that  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were 
written  before  this  date,  the  chief  positions  for  which  sceptics 
have  contended  would  be  at  once  overthrown,  and  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  a  little  and  say  that  he  considers  that  he  has  proved  this  as 
“  conclusively  and  scientifically  as  the  Law  of  Gravity.”  He 
bases  his  proof  on  internal  evidence  of  similarity  of  style  and 
of  opinion,  and  he  has  accumulated  a  very  large  number  of  words, 
phrases,  and  figures  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Acts  and  the  Third  Gospel  on  the 
other,  but  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  co¬ 
incidences  may  be  accounted  for  by  St.  Luke’s  long  association 
with  St.  Paul.  lie  may  have  been  the  amanuensis  of  more  than  one 
of  his  Epistles.  Again,  the  writer  considers  that  the  parallelism 
between  the  experiences  of  Paul  and  Peter  and  Paul  and  Christ 
readily  traceable  in  the  Acts  can  only  have  been  instituted  by  the 
hand  of  Paul ;  but  this  is  opinion,  not  evidence.  Students  of  the 
Acts  will  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Evans  takes  no  notice  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  difficulty  opposed  to  his  hypothesis  by  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns  “  we  ”  and  “  they  ”  and  “  he  ”  (i.e.  Paul)  from  Acts  xvi.  1 1 
to  the  end.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  relating  his  own 
adventures  would  have  spoken  of  a  party  of  which  he  was  one, 
now  as  “  we  ”  and  now  as  “  they,”  and  again,  in  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  alone,  would  have  used  his  own  name,  though  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  he  used  a  pronoun  which  implied  his  absence  when  he  must 
have  been  present.  We  should  like  also  to  ask  the  writer  how  he 
evades  the  force  of  the  coincidence,  that  “  we  ’’disappears  from  the 
narrative  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  and  Silas  left  it,  and  reappears  in 
it  (xx.  6)  at  Philippi,  where  it  may  be  inferred  from  various 
passages  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  that  St.  Luke  remained  during  the 
seven  years’  interval  between  Paul’s  two  visits,  busied  in  the  work 
of  collecting  alms  and  organizing  the  Church.  None  of  Mr. 
Evans’s  probabilities  appear  to  us  to  annul  this  implicit  evidence 
that  St.  Paul  was  not  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 

Mr.  Hodder’s  Simon  Peter  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholarly 
book,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  it  by  a  high  standard.  He 
has  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  large  humanity  of  the  Apostle’s 
character,  he  has  apparently  travelled  in  Palestine,  and  he  has 
studied  the  English  version  of  the  Gospels ;  this  is  his  equipment 
for  his  task.  But,  as  he  confesses  that  “  about  the  early  days  of 
St.  Peter  he  knows  absolutely  nothing,”  he  is  reduced  to  con-  [ 
jecture  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  narrative,  and  even  when 
he  gets  on  the  sure  ground  of  the  Gospel  record,  he  does  not  drop  j 
his  habit  of  guessing,  and  the  art  of  expansion  is  rather  too 
liberally  practised.  He  has,  however,  produced  a  volume  which 
will  be  useful  to  Sunday-school  teachers  to  read  to  a  class  tired  of 
being  taught,  and  which  will  make  excellent  reading  in  families 
where  secular  books  are  not  allowed  on  Sundays. 

Of  writing  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  The  wants,  the  tastes,  and  the  capacities  of  readers ;  the 
opinions,  studies,  and  methods  of  writers  combine  to  produce  a 
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number  and  variety  of  results  rather  bewildering  to  a  reviewer, 
and  rather  difficult  to  characterize  with  adequate  justice  to  the 
authors.  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Honiton,  has  contributed  to  the  endless 
series  three  large  volumes  on  the  first  two  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
St.  John.  His  studies  and  his  sympathies  would  lead  the  reader 
to  anticipate,  to  a  large  extent,  the  style  of  these  notes.  Speakiqg 
generally,  they  are  a  religious  commentary  rather  than  notes,  and 
the  writer's  remarks  are  rather  “  practical  ”  than  “  critical,” 
though  the  references  to  MS.  authority  are  numerous  enough  to 
show  that  criticism  has  been  designedly  subordinated  to  edifica¬ 
tion.  What  is  distinctive  in  his  treatment  of  notes  on  the 
Gospel  is  the  quotation  of  long  extracts  from  modern  divines,  his 
enlarged  and  spiritual  use  of  practical  inferences,  and  his  tendency 
to  symbolism,  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  his  bias  towards 
a  special  interpretation  of  words  and  actions.  These  are,  of 
coarse,  features  of  a  book  written  less  for  literary  than  for  reli¬ 
gious  ends,  for  seekers  after  spiritual  truth  and  not  for  students, 
though  students  will  find  much  to  attract  and  inform  them 
both  in  the  notes  and  in  the  introductions.  Mr.  Sadler  e.g. 
draws  attention  to  an  undesigned  harmony  between  St.  John 
and  the  Synoptics,  where  only  an  instance  of  their  irrecon¬ 
cilable  divergence  had  been  supposed  to  exist.  The  Synoptics, 
as  is  well  known,  are  silent  about  our  Lord’s  ministry  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  on  which  St.John  dilates; 
but  this  discrepancy,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  either,  is  a  presumption  of  the  truthfulness  of  both. 
For  though  the  Synoptics  do  not  mention  this  ministry  it  is 
required  for  the  consistency  of  their  narratives.  How  else  can 
the  deep-seated  rancour  of  priests  and  Pharisees,  the  charge  about 
building  the  Temple  in  three  days,  and  the  claim  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  be  accounted  for  ?  All  this  hatred  could  not  have  been 
stored  up  against  him  in  the  last  four  days  of  his  life.  We  have 
no  space  for  other  and  different  specimens  of  the  author's  treat¬ 
ment;  but  can  recommend  his  book  to  devout  and  cultivated 
Churchmen  who  want  to  read  the  Gospels  for  instruction  as  well 
as  for  edification. 

Hr.  Davidson’s  contribution  to  the  interminable  literature  of 
the  Book  of  Job  sustains  the  character  of  the  well-executed  series 
of  handbooks  to  which  it  belongs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  qualification  for  his  task  in  which  the  author  appears  to 
be  deficient.  To  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  exact  enough  to  detect 
the  greater  Aramaism  of  the  speeches  of  Elihu  than  of  the  body 
of  the  poem,  he  adds  extensive  Rabbinical  learning,  and  a  study 
of  the  modern  writers  on  his  subject  from  Luther  to  Ewald.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  the  results  of  criticism,  and  he  is  no  idolater  of 
traditional  meanings ;  but  he  reveres  his  subject,  and  respects  the 
sympathies  of  his  readers,  so  that  those  who  differ  most  from  his 
conclusions  will  find  nothing  to  offend  them  in  his  style.  He 
believes,  as  many  other  students  do,  that  the  view  of  this  book 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  among  Christian  writers 
until  the  Reformation — that  the  narrative  is  historical — cannot  be 
maintained.  His  own  opinion  is  that  a  theory  of  its  origin  lying 
between  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  consider  it  real  history 
and  those  who  assert  that  it  is  a  mere  literary  performance  is  the  true 
one — namely  that  it  reposes  on  an  historical  tradition  which  the 
writer  has  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  moral  instruction. 
There  is  much  in  it  he  thinks  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis 
of  actual  history,  and  pure  invention  in  literature  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  so  early  among  the  Jews.  Nor  is  the  purpose  of  the  book 
easier  to  define  than  the  form.  In  Dr.  Davidson’s  opinion,  the 
author  (whoever  he  was,  for  it  is  impossible  to  guess)  oilers  no 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  none  can  be  formed  unless  the  pro¬ 
logue  supplies  the  moral  that  Job's  sufferings  were  the  trials  of  his 
righteousness;  unless  (we  may  add)  his  design  is  to  rebuke  the 
temper  of  those  who  thought  the  men  on  w'hom  “  the  tower  in 
Siloam  fell  ”  were  special  sinners,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  With  the 
exception  of  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  the  editor  maintains  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Job  as  a  whole,  draws  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  Satan  of  the  prologue  (so  called  here  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Bible)  as  contrasted  with  the  tempter  of  Genesis  and  the  Devil  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  fixes  the  most  probable  date  of  the  com¬ 
position  as  about  the  period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  Much  other 
interesting  information  we  have  not  space  to  indicate,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  word  of  commendation  of  the  notes, 
which  have  just  that  blending  of  criticism  and  exegesis  which 
attracts  a  student ;  and  of  the  brief  summaries  of  the  argument  as 
it  goes  along,  which  will  prevent  less  careful  readers  from  losing 
their  way. 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  appears  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  Dr.  Maclaren’s  sermons,  and  it  will  probably 
have  a  sufficiently  heavy  venture  on  its  hands  if  it  keeps  pace  with 
his  preachiug.  The  present  volume,  the  first  series  of  “  A  Year’s 
Ministry  ”  (it  is  significant  that  sermons  should  be  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  of  ministry),  consists  of  26  sermons  and  350  pages;  at 
the  rate  of  only  two  sermons  a  week  it  is  alarming  to  think  of  the 
results  of  a  ministry  as  long  as  we  hope  Dr.  Maclaren’s  may  be. 
If  the  Christian  Commonwealth  does  not  exercise  a  wise  repression, 
his  fecundity  may  bias  the  most  judicial  and  patient  of  reviewers. 
His  first  series  lies  under  no  such  disadvantage,  and  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  with  calmness.  These  sermons  cannot  be  called  weak, 
bad,  biassed,  prosy,  vulgar,  or  insincere.  They  are  exactly  adapted 
to  the  middle-class  congregation  to  which  they  were  preached ;  the 
writer  is  often  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and  his  earnest  piety  is 
evident  throughout.  But  they  are  more  adapted  for  hearing  than 
for  reading,  and  the  occasional  colloquialisms  and  rather  frequent 
i  “my  brethren,”  “Christian  friends,”  and  so  on,  might  advauta- 
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geously  have  been  pruned  down  by  tbe  editor.  As  sermons 
addressed  to  an  ordinary  congregation  they  are  above  the  average, 
but  published  sermons  ought  to  have  a  quality  in  them  which  is 
not  in  these — i.e.  originality. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  severe  upon  A.  K.  H.  B.  He  gives  to 
the  public  volume  after  volume  ot  his  artless  and  kindly  musings, 
with  no  apparent  suspicion  that  they  aTe  not  jewels  of  wisdom,  or 
of  the  number  of  men  who  could  produce  yard  after  yard  of  material 
of  the  same  quality.  The  difference  between  them  and  him  is  not 
in  the  power  to  produce,  but  in  the  gift  of  silence.  But  his  thinkings 
aloud,  compounded  of  harmless  gossip,  personal  experience,  and 
obvious  inferences,  find  a  multitude  of  readers,  because  most  people 
are  commonplace  and  every  one  likes  to  see  hisown  thoughts  in  print. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  printed  a  series  of  short  essays  on 
Life  and  Work,  on  this  World  and  the  Next,  and  has  added  to 
them  rather  a  thin  paper  on  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  which 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  state  his  philosophical,  or  even  his  theo¬ 
logical  position  (except  by  negatives),  and  another  on  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  in  which  he  avoids  the  Martin  v.  Campbell  contro¬ 
versy,  and  contents  himself  with  eulogizing  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  life  at  home.  The  essays  may  well  be  re¬ 
commended  to  those  to  whom  life  and  work,  with  their  hopes  and 
their  disappointments,  their  pathos  and  transitoriness  bring  no 
thoughts  of  results  to  themselves  or  others.  Those  who  have  got 
above  the  level  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  will  not  look  to  his  latest  book  for 
reflections ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
writing  for  such  readers. 

In  his  “  Argument  and  Challenge  ”  Dr.  Cox  charges  the 
sceptical  writers  of  the  day  with  having  shifted  their  ground. 
According  to  him,  they  no  longer  say  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
but  that  they  are  incredible.  His  thesis  is  that  “  the  miracles  of 
Christ  become  credible  to  us  by  their  utter  consistency  with  all 
else  that  the  Bible  contains ;  that  they  commend  themselves  to  us 
as  natural  and  inevitable  features  of  the  great  story  it  tells  ”  ;  and 
he  includes  the  miracles  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 
in  his  defence.  His  challenge  to  sceptical  men  of  science  is,  no 
longer  to  assume  that  the  obsolete  interpretations,  the  servile 
literalism,  and  the  scientific  ignorance  of  old  defenders  of  the 
faith  are  all  they  have  to  answer  now,  but  to  gird  themselves  to 
reply  to  modern  religious  thought,  which  has  weighed  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  physical  inquiry  and  literary  criticism,  and  can  boast  of  a 
long  array  of  scientific  names  on  its  side.  The  position  of  the 
disputants  on  either  side  hinges  on  the  definition  of  a  law  of 
nature.  Until  they  define  what  they  mean  by  that,  the  disputants 
are  arguing  on  parallel  lines,  and  while  his  opponents  seem,  or  are  re¬ 
presented,  to  assign  too  narrow  a  meaning  to  the  term,  Dr.  Cox  him¬ 
self  in  one  of  his  illustrations  appears  to  us  to  quote  as  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  natural  law  what  is  only  an  application  of  another  law. 
But  he  is  an  able,  modest,  and  candid  apologist,  and  what  he  has 
written  is  likely  to  be  useful  just  where  he  wishes  it  to  be — i.e. 
among  young  men  who  are  thoughtful  enough  to  feel  the  weight  of 
objections,  and  vain  enough  to  think  scepticism  a  note  of  intellect 
A  brief  and  vigorous  essay  like  this  might  have  the  effect  of 
making  many  such  doubters  think  that  there  is  possibly  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Arnold  Guyot’s  Creation  is  another  argument  on  the  same 
side,  but  he  limits  his  defence  to  what  Dr.  Cox  calls  “  the  great 
miracle.”  His  contention  is  that  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry 
are  in  precise  accord  with  the  processes  described  in  tho  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  curious  harmony  between  the  revelations  of 
geology  and  the  Genesian  account  of  the  order  and  succession  of  the 
various  stages  of  organic  life  on  the  earth  has  long  been  observed, 
but  Mr.  Guyot  summons  the  services  of  chemistry  and  astronomy 
to  his  aid  as  well  as  geology,  and  he  knows  how  to  make  use  of 
his  allies.  The  chemistry  of  the  formation  of  primeval  rocks,  and 
the  separation  and  individualization  by  which  spiral  nebula) 
become  suns,  mav  be  inferred,  the  author  says,  from  the  Mosaic 
story,  and  are  inconsistent  with  any  other  "theory  of  “  origins 
than  that  arrived  at  by  all  the  greatest  physicists — namely, 
that  “  an  uncompounded,  homogeneous,  gaseous  condition  ol 
matter  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  universe.  Appended 
to  the  volume  is  a  tabular  statement  summarizing  the  author  s 
positions,  in  which  the  work  of  the  six  “cosmogonic”  days,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  set  over  against  the  inferences  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  in  which  the  general  coincidences  are  seen  to  be  the 
expression  of  scientific  laws,  and  to  extend  into  spheres  of  being 
in  which  the  harmony  of  history  and  investigation  had  not  hitherto 
been  suspected.  Mr.  Guyot  has  adorned  and  illustrated  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  beautifully  executed  little  engravings  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  tho  pric-Adamitc  world,  in  which  art  vies  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  it  gives  an  added  piquancy  to  this  protest  of  a  man 
of  science  that  he  writes  not  as  a  reverent  Deist,  but  as  an 
orthodox  and  even  enthusiastic  Christian.  This  little  book  will 
please  many  besides  those  who  will  welcome  and  agree  with  its 
conclusions. 

Mr.  Lloyd’s  Duty  and  Faith  is  an  attempt  to  show  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  moral  system  which  supplies  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  questions  “  What  is  right?  ”  and  “  Why  must  I  do 
right?”  the  only  one,  that  is,  which  affords  a  complete  moral 
code  and  a  coercive  sanction.  After  dismissing  Egoism  as  a  defective 
principle  of  conduct,  Altruism  sis  indefinite  in  its  objects  and  weak 
in  its  motive,  Utilitarianism  as  wanting  in  the  ideas  both  of  virtue 
and  duty,  and  Evolution  as  having  no  momentum,  no  power  to 
govern  the  will,  he  says  that  each  of  these  principles  finds  its  due 


recognition  in  Christianity,  besides  the  constraining  force  and 
example  to  inspire  and  regulate  conduct ;  some  of  the  Systems  dis¬ 
cussed  being  deficient  in  motive  and  some  demanding  authoritative 
control  to  save  them  from  excess  and  consequent  degeneration. 


TO  ALL  WIIO  OWN  TOOL-CHESTS.* 

A  BOOK  is  generally  believed  to  have  attained  the  height  of 
popularity  when  it  is  recommended  in  catalogues  as  “  one 
which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without.”  But  there  are 
works  which  go  far  beyond  this  in  public  favour.  There  are 
cookery-books  which  are  indispensable  in  every  kitchen,  with 
primers  and  arithmetics  which  have  been  printed  by  millions.  And 
it  has  long  since  occurred  to  us  that  a  book  might  be  written 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  colonist  who  wished  to 
build  a  log-hut,  and  furnish  it ;  of  every  farmer  who  had  occasion  to 
erect  a  shed  or  repair  his  home,  and  in  fact  of  every  man  who  owns 
tools,  and  wishes  to  exercise  his  constructive  powers  in  domestic 
making  or  mending.  It  is,  therefore,  high  praise  when  we  venture 
to  declare  that  Spons'  Mechanic  &  Own  Book,  for  variety  of  subject 
and  carefully-considered  detail,  well  brought  up  to  the  latest 
inventions  or  needs,  is  the  best  of  its  kind  for  this  purpose.  A 
proper  critique  of  any  work,  but  especially  of  one  of  a  practical  or 
technical  nature,  should  first  of  all  definitely  inform  the  reader 
what  it  really  contains ;  and  the  contents  of  this  volume  give  us 
the  outlines  of  thirty-one  chapters  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing, 
casting,  and  founding,  forging  and  finishing,  soldering,  sheets 
metal  working,  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  carving  and  fretwork, 
upholstery,  painting,  graining,  and  marbling,  staining,  gilding, 
polishing,  varnishing,  mechanical  movements,  turning,  masonry, 
plastering  and  whitewashing,  rooting,  glazrng,  bell-hanging,  gas¬ 
fitting,  paper-hanging,  lighting  (i.e.  the  natural  or  solar,  as  by 
windows,  &c.,  with  the  artificial,  such  as  candles,  oil,  gas,  and 
electricity),  ventilating,  warming,  building  foundations,  roads  and 
bridges,  banks,  hedges,  ditches,  and  drains,  water  supply  and  sani¬ 
tation,  and,  finally,  house  construction.  When  we  state  that  this 
is  a  book  of  700  pages,  with  about  800  words  to  the  page,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  editors  or  compilers  have  given  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  type  to  treat  these  subjects  quite  fully  enough 
for  what  the  work  professes  to  be — a  practical  handbook  for  the 
mechanic  and  amateur.  The  chapter  on  mechanical  movements, 
for  instance,  consists  of  thirty-six  pages  of  type,  in  addition  to 
431  illustrations — sufficient  material  for  a  book  by  itself.  On 
carpentry  and  cabinet-making  we  have  in  proportion  260  pages, 
every  one  equivalent  to  two  full  ordinary  duodecimo  pages.  -As 
the  style  is  condensed  and  clear  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  any 
workman  who  can  read  at  all,  it  follows  that,  as  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  authorities  on  all  the  subjects  treated  of  have  been 
carefully  consulted,  whatever  the  compilers  professed  to  do  has 
been  practically  well  done.  Thus  the  list  of  woods  used  in 
carpentry,  with  an  account  of  their  qualities,  is  almost  exhaustive, 
though  one  could  wish  that,  where  differences  of  nomenclature  exist 
between  English  and  American  workmen,  they  had  been  given  •, 
as,  for  instance,  in  deal,  poplar,  pine,  and  tulip-tree.  We  observe 
an  omission  in  this  list  of  the  laurel,  the  bent  branches  of  which 
are  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for  rustic  furniture.  To 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  every  subject  is  treated, 
we  will  cite  the  contents  of  the  chapter  on  casting  and  founding. 
This  embraces  in  brass  and  bronze-work  the  characters  of  the 
various  alloys  employed  ;  reactions  of  the  metals  on  each  other; 
mixing  the  metals ;  the  effects  of  tempering ;  furnaces,  their 
construction;  means  of  producing  draught;  luel ;  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cupola ;  the  ordinary  melting  furnace ;  the  circular  melting 
furnace  ;  the  reverberatory  furnace  ;  crucibles ;  moulding ;  facing 
the  moulds;  filling  tbe  moulds;  moulding  in  wax;  castings 
of  natural  objects ;  casting  and  pouring  the  metal ;  tempera¬ 
ture  for  ditto ;  escape  of  gases  from  the  mould  ;  ornaments 
in  relief;  cores;  making  bronze  figures;  using  plaster  patterns; 

:  finishing  the  casting;  bronzing  its  surface;  Japanese  bronzes; 
inlaying  on  bronzes  ;  the  model ;  reproduction  in  wax ;  formation 
of  the  core;  constructing  the  lauthorn ;  retouching  the  wax  bust; 
preparing  the  bust  before  making  the  cope  ;  formation  of  the  cope ; 
firing  t  he  block ;  the  final  casting  in  bronze.  Iron  foundiny — 
pattern-making;  cores;  shrinkage ;  taper ;  tools;  crucibles;  pots; 
moulding-flasks;  packing  the  flasks;  clamping  them;  casting  in 
sand,  with  find  without  cones ;  casting  in  loam  ;  forms  of  castings  ; 
examining  them  ;  shrinkage  of  iron  castings  and  of  their  chilling. 
All  these  details  are  treuted  fairly  and  fully,  quite  enough  so  for 
the  ordinary  workman. 

Perfection  in  a  work  of  such  extent  is  not  to  be  attained. 
We  could  wish  that  “  Rough  Furniture  ”  had  included  an  account 
of  the  art  of  making  steamed  and  bent-wood  articles,  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  emigrant  bow  crooked  growths  may  be  utilized 
in  making  arched  beams  and  many  other  uselul  things.  'I  hero 
is  also  a  very  substantial  kind  of  rough  furniture,  which  is 
often  pretty,  made  in  South  Germany,  much  easier  of  con¬ 
struction  than  any  described  in  this  book.  It  is  held  together 
entirely  by  tenons  and  pins,  and  may  be  taken  apart  and 
put  together  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  work  of  this  kind  should 
also,  at  the  present  day,  manifest  some  degree  of  taste  in  art.  We 
do  not  recognize  this  in  tho  assertion  that  “  oak  has  little  beauty 
for  furniture-making,  unless  it  is  judiciously  cut,  so  as  to  exhibit 
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the  ‘champ’  or  silver  grain.”  A  few  years  ago  upholsterers, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  which  is  in  this  remark,  would  have  told 
us  that  pine  and  chestnut  and  all  cheap  or  plain  woods  were  unfit 
for  furniture,  when  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
admitted  that  any  material  which  is  durable  and  works  well  is 
always  good,  if  properly  made  up.  The  writer  of  such  a  book 
as  this  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  confer  a  boon  on  humanity 
by  showing  it  how  the  crooked,  weak-wooded,  glued-together 
chairs  of  the  present  day  should  not  be  made,  and  how  much 
inferior  any  kind  of  meubles,  which  are  showy  but  flimsy,  are  to 
the  really  strong,  however  simple  the  latter  may  be.  But  the 
work  does  not  profess  to  be  {esthetic,  and  it  may  be  fairly  admitted 
that  what  it  professes  to  do  is  well  done.  All  honour  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker  who  does  not  go  beyond  his  last. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  WALES.* 

WE  are  a  little  exercised  by  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  and 
we  should  like  to  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
Celtic  scholars  who  have  graduated  in  recent  years  in  the  great 
Universities  of  Germany,  but  we  have  an  idea  that  the  usual 
German  diploma  is  not  precisely  Ph.D.,  but  something  more. 
So  we  acknowledge  ourselves  completely  puzzled  by  Charles 
Wilkins  Ph.D.  We  dip  into  the  book  and  rashly  conclude  that 
our  young  Welshman  has  not  made  himself  quite  at  home  in  the 
idioms  of  his  Saxon  neighbour :  for  we  come  at  once  across 
peculiar  phrases  which  catch  our  attention — such,  for  instance,  as 
“  lingual  ability”  (p.  33),  for  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  gift  of 
the  gab;  “  Adam's  duration  of  punishment  ”  (p.  56) ;  “  very  marked 
to  this,”  the  meaning  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  us  (p.  56) ; 
“accurateknowledgewas  heldofLondon”(p.68) ;  “  the  background 
of  tutelage  ”  (p.  80)  ;  “  this  opinion  comports  with  the  genius  of 
Welsh  literature,  which  is  lyrical  more  than  prosaic”  (p.  137), 
and  other  combinations  equally  eccentric  on  almost  every  page.  A 
complete  collection  of  them  would  be  found  tedious,  but  we  must 
inflict  on  our  readers  one  specimen  at  length  of  the  art  of  fine 
writing  as  practised  in  his  most  felicitous  moments  by  Wilkins 
Ph.D.  The  following  taken  at  random  will  do : — 

He  was  a  love-child,  born  of  noble  p  irentnge  under  a  hedge  at  Llandaff, 
his  mother  wedded  after  his  own  birth,  his  christening  solemnized  on  her 
coffin  !  It  was  the  practice  adopted  with  Cambrian  youth  of  good  estate 
to  be  sent  to  academies  in  Italy,  and  we  may  assume  that  Dafydd,  from  his 
intimacy  with  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  so  graduated.  Then, 
from  his  early  youth,  gay,  handsome,  with  ample  means  at  command,  the 
spoiled  and  petted  favourite  of  Ivor  Hael,  welcomed  gladly  at  the  hall  of 
Emlyn,  and  at  other  mansions,  behold  him  enter  into  life,  loving  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  nature,  and  chief  of  all,  nature's  masterpiece — woman. 
Wooing  many,  angered  like  a  vexed  child  in  not  obtaining  Morvydd, 
maddened  with  his  rival,  Bwa  Bach,  now  beseeching  her,  now  mourning 
her ;  now  revelling  in  satiric  contumely — such  are  the  leading  features, 
the  key-notes. — Pp.  35,  36. 

Besides  other  peculiarities  of  a  very  curious  nature,  our  readers 

will  not  fail  to  notice  one  feature  of  this  kind  of  English _ 

namely,  the  use  it  makes  of  rollicking  participles  and  adjectives 
far  above  admitting  of  being  construed,  just  as  some  of  the 
nouns  recognize  nought  of  what  grammarians  understand  by  the 
word  case.  Curiously  enough,  the  author's  style  does  not  par¬ 
ticularly  remind  us  of  that  usually  ascribed  to  Welshmen  who 
have  not  mastered  English.  Then  as  to  Latin,  he  has  not  treated 
us  to  much  of  that  language,  but  in  the  little  he  gives  he  has 
“  Statuta  Ecclesce  Menevensis,”  and  he  has  an  idea  that  tempo  is 
the  ablative  of  tempus  (p.  175);  so  we  conclude  that  Latin  formed 
no  part  of  the  severe  and  searching  examination,  the  successful 
passing  of  which  transformed  plain  Charles  Wilkins  into  Charles 
Wilkins  Ph.D. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  all  this  amounts  to  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  the  author  is  a  master  of  the  Welsh 
language ;  let  us  see  if  that  be  so.  The  place-name  Myddfai  is 
used  as  if  meaning  persons,  and  that  in  spite  of  its  not  being  plural, 
in  the  sentence,  “The  Myddfai,  in  fact,  were  true  types  of  the 
*  Old  School  (p.  5).  The  mutation  en  phrase  of  prydydd ,  poet, 
into  brydydd  would  have  prevented  a  Welshman  who  knew  any- 
thing  of  one  of  the  peculiarities  ot  a  Celtic  language  from  making 
two  persons  out  of  Llywarch  Brydydd  y  Moch,  as  Wilkins  Ph.lL 
does  (p.  34).  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Gruffydd  Grvg,  or  G.  the 
Hoarse,  we  believe  a  Welshman  would  call  him  briefly  Grufl'vdd, 
but  the  author  (p.  47)  calls  him  Grug,  just  as  if  Charles  Wilkins 
stripped  ol  the  doctorial  appendage  were  familiarly  reduced  to 
Wilkins.  Nor  do  Welshmen  write  Llwyd  and  Lhcydd  pro¬ 
miscuously  as  he  does  (p.  89),  since  d  and  dd  represent  very 
•different  sounds  in  Welsh,  as  he  might  have  ascertained  from  any 
Welsh  grammar ;  and  positively  no  Welshman  who  knew  his 
genders  could  write  y  Garrey  Llwyd  as  we  have  it  at  p.  102. 
Lastly,  we  should  be  curious  to  knew  what  a  Welsh  reader  would 
make  of  a  writer  repeatedly  called  Llyn.  Sion  on  p.  185,  unless  he 
had  happened  to  have  noticed  Llyw  on  p.  15  for  Llyiv.,  that  is  to 
say,  Lly  welyn.  These  minor  curiosities,  and  numberless  others  of 
the  same  nature,  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Welsh 
can  claim  Charles  Wilkins  Ph.D.  as  one  of  themselves  in  the  sense 
of  his  knowing  their  language. 

But  let  us  test  the  translations  from  Welsh  to  English  with 
which  the  volume  abounds;  these,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
prove  to  be  borrowed  ones,  though  the  borrower  has  a  strong  dis- 

*  The  History  of  the  Literature  of  IV ales,  from  the  year  1300  to  the 
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like  to  the  use  of  inverted  commas.  He  disarms  the  critic  by  the 
scruples  to  which  he  gives  the  following  unostentatious  utter¬ 
ance  : — “  We  have  always  insisted  that  the  translator  should  be  of 
equal  intellectual  power  to  the  author  translated  ”  (p.  43).  It  is 
the  cleverest  thing  in  the  whole  book;  but  he  is  no  less  equal  to 
the  occasion  when  he  finds  it  convenient  to  depart  from  his  tedious 
practice  of  retailing  other  men's  metrical  renderings,  as  when  he 
introduces  a  prose  one,  at  p.  71,  with  the  remark  that  “a  prose 
translation  in  this  case  will  probably  more  accurately  represent 
the  poet.”  The  peculiar  fitness  cf  a  prose  translation  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance  is  not  evident ;  but  the  author  happened  to  have 
one  ready  for  use.  After  a  troublesome  search,  we  come  across 
what  would  apipear  to  be  a  translation  of  his  own  excogitation. 
At  p.  134  he  speaks  of  Davydd  ap  Edmund,  and  says: — “We 
give  the  three  first  verses  of  his  ode  to  Iiys  o  Fon  as  it  appears 
in  Gorchestion  Beirdd  Cymru,  and  add  a  literal  translation.”  As 
we  have  found  no  allusion  to  the  authorship  of  the  translation, 
we  take  it  to  be  the  Ph.D.'s  own  ;  but  that  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  as  he  vouches  for  its  literalness.  It  is  not  intended 
to  inflict  on  the  reader  a  detailed  examination  of  the  author’s 
treatment  of  the  twelve  lines  of  which  the  three  englyns  he 
cites  are  made  up.  In  the  first  place,  Rhys  0  Fon  means  Rhys 
of  Anglesey  ;  but  to  take  Rys  as  it  stands  sometimes  en  phrase 
to  be  the  independent  form  of  the  name,  is  somewhat  as  if  one 
chose  to  speak  in  English  of  Cmsaris  rather  than  Caesar.  This 
Rhys  of  Mona  was  a  great  man  in  the  poet's  eyes,  and  he  calls 
him  Fryr  yloyw  ei  darian,  or  the  eagle  with  the  bright  shield  ;  but 
Dr.  Charles  Wilkins  makes  him  into  an  “  eagle-bright  shield,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean.  The  next  verse  ends  with  Aur  Sal  im\  a 
roes  o'i  Late,  which  the  Doctor  prints  Aur  sal  fyc.}  and  renders  by 
the  words  “Precious  gold  his  hand  gave  me.”  To  Welshmen 
Aur  sal  would  be  “wretched  or  miserable  gold”;  but  his  magic 
touch  converts  it  into  “  precious  gold.”  We  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  word  sal,  but-  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  being  “  The  gold  of  S —  gave  he  to  mt 
from  his  hand.”  The  third  englyn  begins  with  tbe  lines — 

Llaw  wir,  Ion  heudir,  yw’n  hydab,  osgordd 

Ymhob  ffurdd  botffordd  Bab. 

The  Doctor  labours  under  the  misfortune  that  he  can  hardly 
ever  get  a  bit  of  Welsh  correctly  printed,  so  not  one  of  these  three 
englyns  has  been  accurately  reproduced  from  the  Gorchestion,  and 
in  the  last  of  them  the  old-fashioned  s  of  osyordd  was,  one  might 
say,  bound  to  become,  as  it  did,  an  /,  yielding  a  word,  ofyordd, 
utterly  unknown  outside  this  volume.  But  tbe  best  thing  still 
remains,  and  that  is  the  inimitable  translation  of  the  lines  cited, 
which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

True  bard  Deity,  sowing  land — retinue 

In  every  way  Potwav  Pope. 

This  translation  deserves  to  be  studied  on  account  of  its  engaging 
simplicity;  as  Welsh  has  no  case-endings,  it  is  assumed  that  it  has 
no  case-relations,  and  the  nouns  are  rendered  just  as  they  stand  in 
charming  apposition,  except  that  somehow  llatc,  hand,  is  rendered 
by  bard,  as  being  a  word  of  the  same  number  of  letters ;  it  looks 
like  an  error  in  reading  hand  in  somebody's  manuscript,  and  as 
such,  is  very  instructive  as  to  tbe  care  taken  in  getting  this  volume 
through  the  press.  But  the  gem  of  the  performance  is  the  “  Potway 
Pope.”  What  does  Potway  mean,  and  what  a  Potway  Pope  ?  Is 
the  former  “the  way  of  pots”?  We  are  not  sure,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  Doctor  meant  rather  “  the  way  of  the  Pot¬ 
house,”  which  reminds  one  of  another  Pope  of  whom  the  story  is 
said,  that  when  he  had  finished  his  career  on  earth  he  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  Heaven,  just  when  St.  Peter  happened  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  a  game  of  cards  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
hand  at  the  Lodge.  The  celestial  porter  is  said  to  have  peeped 
out  to  see  who  it  was  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  Pope,  he  asked 
him  to  open  for  himself  as  he  had  the  key ;  so  St.  Peter  went  on 
with  his  game  of  cards,  and  the  Pope  fumbled  at  the  lock ;  but, 
failing  to  open  the  gate,  he  knocked  again,  when  the  porter,  rather 
angry  at  being  disturbed,  told  him  to  unlock  the  gate  himself. 
The  Pope,  so  goes  the  story,  having  tried  again  and  failed, 
knocked  a  third  time,  which  brought  the  porter  out  in  a  rage 
at  this  repeated  annoyance  in  the  midst  of  an  absorbing  game ; 
he  opened,  however,  to  let  the  Pope  in,  and  his  curiosity  led 
him  to  examine  the  Pope’s  key,  when  he  was  amused  beyond 
measure  to  find  that  his  holiness  had  brought  the  key  of  the 
cellar  by  mistake,  and  left  the  key  of  Heaven  lying  rusty  at 
Rome.  Charles  Wilkins  Ph.D.  seems  to  have  found  another 
pope  who  was  not  a  Blue  Ribbon  man,  and  the  discovery  ought 
to  make  his  name  imperishable  in  the  Principality.  We  feel 
ashamed,  after  this  exhibition  of  genius,  to  break  in  with  a  very 
prosaic  rendering,  which  we  have  found  elsewhere,  of  the  words  in 
question.  This  is  what  we  guess  them  to  mean.  “The  true  hand 
of  the  lord  of  cornland,  the  lather  of  Botffordd,  is  the  escort  of  our 
confidence  in  every  way.”  If  the  Doctor  had  left  Sal  alone  until 
he  found  out  its  meaning,  and  corrected  the  Gorchestion  version 
by  giving  botffordd  a  capital,  he  would  have  inclined  us  to  con¬ 
sider  his  other  emendations  ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  him  to 
have  known  that  Botfi'ordd  was  an  important  place  in  Anglesey, 
the  island  in  which  Rhys  lived.  For  his  information  we  here  add 
a  part  of  the  article  on  bod  in  Morris’s  Celtic  Remains: — 
“Bodffordd,  a  township  or  villa  in  the  commot  of  Malltraetb, 
Anglesey  (Extent  of  Anglesey,  Edw.  III.)  This  was  a  free  villa 
containing  one  carucat  and  half  of  laud.  No  rent  to  the  prince ; 
and  only  suits  to  the  commots  and  hundreds,  and  to  go  to  the 
!  wars  at  the  prince’s  expense,  and  pays  no  relief  nor  amobr,  and  has 
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a  mill  of  its  own  called  Melin  Bodffordd.  This  was  riDnt  British 

liberty.”  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Naturally  the  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  (pp.  72-4)  about 
Rhys  Goch  :  but  he  has  no  business  to  give  as  a  specimen  of  his  work 
a  poem  made  about  a  century  after  his  time.  That  poem  is  headed 
in  the  Gorchestion,  whence  he  copies  it:— “An  elegy  on  Griffith 
ab  Robert  Vaughan  of  the  Bereyn,  being  the  work  of  Grilhth 
Hiraetho",  a  bard  who  lived  near  Hiraethog  Mountain  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  and  flourished  a.d.  1530.”  The  heading  is  in 
Welsh  in  the  Gorchestion,  and  a  shorter  one  to  the  same  etlect 
appears  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  that  volume ;  but, 
owing  to  some  accident,  it  has  in  the  table  been  classed  with  Rhys 
Goclfs  productions,  hence  this  piece  of  blundering  on  the  part  of 
the  would-be  historian  of  Welsh  literature.  How  charming  it  is 
to  be  able  to  talk  glibly  about  Welsh  poetry  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  learn  to  construe  even  a  plain  passage  of  Welsh  prose  1 
The  poem  of  G.  Hiraethog,  which  the  author  regards  as  “  the 
most  ambitious  production  of  Rhys  Goch,”  who  flourished  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier,  is  the  foundation  of  many  sapient  remarks  on 
the  style  of  Welsh  poetry  in  the  fourteenth  century.  V  e  leave  t  he 
reader  to  guess  for  himself  the  value  of  such  remarks,  and  we  wish 
only  to  call  attention  to  his  comment  on  a  line  in  the  said  poem,oi 
which  he  misprints  the  original,  with  somebody’3  translation, 
thus  : — “Jesus  took  a  pure  ear  of  seed  from  the  grain  of  ancient 
Salisbury.”  The  Christian  idea  of  describing  the  death  of  a  good 
man  as  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  plucking  ot  a  ripe  ear 
of  corn  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  spiritual  Harvest  is  familiar  to 
most  people  in  this  country,  but  Charles  Wilkins  Ph.U.  sees  in 
the  Welsh  line  something  very  different,  and  exclaims  tri¬ 
umphantly  : — “  What  say  the  opponents  of  Druidism  to  this,  four 
hundred  vears  prior  to  Iolo  Morganwg  ?  ”  For  he  finds  that  the 
poet  Rhys  in  this  poem  “  digresses  in  a  reference  to  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  Christian  teaching  with  the  dogmas  of  old  Druidic 
philosophy.”  But  we  have  failed  to  find  any  Druidism  connected 
with  it,  except  that  it  should  be  written  by  Rhys  about  a  century 
after  his  death  ;  but  what  the  author  of  the  “  Potway  Pope  ”  may 
not  find  in  it  there  is  no  telling,  especially  if  he  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Price  and  the  other  Druids  of  Glamorgan.  At  any  rate, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  anything  in  this  volume,  not  even 
Julius  Ctesar’s  account  of  the  Welsh  prior  to  the  days  of 
Methodism  as  “  a  mirthful,  active-minded,  and  volatile  people  ’’ 
(p.  197) ;  for  such  “  are  the  impressions  gained  from  Caesar's 
Commentaries  ”  by  the  author  and  men  who,  like  him,  talk  in  the 
same  breath  of  Caesar,  Giraldus,  and  the  bards.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  ask  them  a  few  leading  questions  relative  to  dates,  such 
as  the  following:— Would  you  think  it,  for  example,  a  matter  of 
probability,  or  only  of  presumptive  evidence,  that  Giraldus  may 
have  talked  to  old  Cantians,  who  remembered  the  first  landing 
cf  the  great  Roman  in  Britain  ? 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  any  general  remarks  ;  but, 
after  the  few  samples  which  we  have  given  of  the  work,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  our  readers  will  not  accuse  us  of  leaving 
them  without  materials  forjudging  for  themselves  ot  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  Charles  Wilkins  Ph.I).  to  deal  with  Welsh  literature. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  all  that  is  requisite  tor  a  man 
who  would  write  the  history  of  Welsh  literature  is  to  possess  a 
copious  album  of  translations.  In  our  humble  opinion,  he  ought 
at  least  to  know  the  language  whose  literature  he  undertakes  to 
write  about ;  he  ought  also  to  know  enough  about  Welsh  libraries 
to  prevent  him  from  making  such  a  mistake  as  to  state  that  the 
famous  llengwrt  collection  is  at  Llwydiarth  (p.  182),  and  it 
would  be  well  also  if  he  were  scholar  enough  not  to  speak  ot 
Dares  Phrygius,  without  any  apology,  as  “  Dares  Phrygius’ 
(p.  202).  The  book  has  one  feature  which  we  cannot  too  highly 
praise;  it  has  been  got  up  in  a  style  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
London  firm.  We  only  wish  that  the  author  s  share  in  the  work 
had  been  equally  satisfactory. 


A  THEATRICAL  DICTIONARY.* 

M  ARTHUR  POUGIN’3  new  Dictionnaire  du  Theatre,  is 
•  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  It  forms  a  handsome  volume 
— well  planned,  well  printed,  and  copiously,  and  now  and  then 
sumptuously,  illustrated.  But  such  faults  as  it  has  are  faults  of 
production  merely.  It  i3  loosely  sewn,  and  the  text,  which 
is  printed  in  double  columns,  is  so  arranged  about  the  cuts, 


and  appropriate,  as 
easy  matter.  This 


which  are  many 
make  perusal  no 
that  the  book  is  otherwise 
Pougin  loves  his  subject  ns 
it  is,  in  all  its  details  ;  his 


to  baffle  the  eye,  and 
said,  it  must  bo  added 
worthy  of  unqualified  praise.  M. 
it  deserves,  and  knows  it,  vast  as 
style  is  clear  and  expressive,  his 


method  excellent  both  in  purpose  and  effect;  and  his  achievement, 
whether  as  history  or  as  technology,  is  one  to  be  considered  with 
the  highest  respect.  To  the  student  it  is  invaluable  and  indis¬ 
pensable.  Its  place  is  with  the  best  upon  the  shelf;  is  with  the 
authorities,  the  chosen  masters — the  priceless  collections  of  M. 
Cnmpardon,  the  'Theatre  Franqais  of  Eugfene  Despois,  and  Moynet’s 
admirable  treatise,  L’Envers  du  Theatre,  which  only  needs  trans¬ 
lating  and  adapting  to  English  uses  to  be;  a  standard  work. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Dictionnaire  du  Theatre  is  practically  the 
first  of  "its  kind.  There  have  been  dictionary-makers  beforo  M. 
Pougin,  it  is  true,  aud  theatrical  dictionaries  before  this  particular 
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ittortnpne  flu  '1'hvutre,  cl 
Paris  :  Firmin-Diiiot. 
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Dictionnaire  du  Theatre.  But,  as  M.  Pougin  remarks,  all  these 
essays — from  that  of  Chamfort  and  Laporte  to  the  Curiosites 
Thedtrales  of  M.  Victor  Fournel— have  been  “  ou  trop  timides, 
ou  trop  incomplets,  ou  renfermes  dans  un  champ  trop  volon- 
tairement  circonscrit.”  In  the  first-named,  Chamfort  discusses 
the  poetics  of  the  subject,  while  Laporte  amuses  himself  in  a 
copious  and  sterile  analysis  of  plays.  In  the  Dictionnaire 
Thedtral  of  Jal  and  Ilarel,  “  nous  tombons  a  peu  pres  en  pleine 
fantaisie,  et  parfois  dans  l'inutilite.”  The  Dictionnaire  of  the 
brothers  Parfait  is  only  critical  aud  biographical ;  the  several  con¬ 
tributions  of  “  Jacques-le-SoufHeur,”  M.  Joachim  Duflot,  M.  Victor 
Fournel,  M.  Charles  Marchal,  M.  Alfred  Bouchard,  are  scarcely 
serious  in  intention,  and  are  not  much  more  than  amusing  in  effect. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  To  be  the  author  of  a  book  of  this  sort  it 
is  not  enough  to  know  the  stage  from  without.  What  is  wanted, 
says  M.  Pougin,  is  some  account  of  “  le  cote  intime,  secret, 
mysterieux  du  theatre,  celui  qui  echappe  a  l'oeil  du  public,  et  qui 
excite  precisement  sa  curiositd  ”  ;  is  some  analysis  of  “  la  vie  du 
theatre  consideree  dans  ce  vaste  espace,  ferine  an  spectateur,  qui 
s’etend  non-seulement  derriere  le  rideau,  mais  dans  les  coulisses, 
dans  les  dessus,  dans  les  dessous,  dans  les  foyers,  dans  les  loges, 
dans  les  couloirs,  dans  les  ateliers,  dans  les  magasins,  dans  les 
cabinets  de  direction  et  de  regie.”  To  know  thus  much,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  is  given  to  few  ;  for,  to  be  so  far  able,  “  il  laut  avoir  dte 
a  memo  de  voir  tout,  d'observer  tout  de  ses  propres  yeux,  de  fafon 
a  reproduire  avec  exactitude  l’ensemble  et  les  mille  details  de  ce 
travail  scenique  si  compliqutS,  si  delicat,  si  ardu,  si  difficile,  en  meme 
temps  si  eompletement  ignore.”  All  this  M.  Pougin,  alone  per¬ 
haps  among  laymen,  has  done;  and  the  result  is  the  present  work, 
which,  with  every  possible  reason,  he  hopes  will  be  found  to  be 
“  de  nature  a  satisfaire  la  curiosite  meme  des  plus  exigeants.”  He 
has  rummaged  the  theatre  so  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  that 
he  has  left  nothing  for  his  successors.  Not  only  has  he  plucked  out 
the  heart  of  its  mystery,  he  has  anatomized  its  remotest  and 
minutest  nerve3.  There  is  not  a  point  of  it,  he  writes,  “  pas  une  de 
ses  parties  les  plus  reculees,  pas  un  de  ses  recoins  les  plus  obscurs,  il 
n'est  pas  un  detail  du  travail  de  chaque  jour,  de  chaque  individu, 
de  chaque  groupe  special,  qui  ue  soit  ici  decrit,  mis  en  lumiere, 
commeute,  expliqug  de  la  tason  la  plus  etendue,”  and  that  “  avec 
une  connaissance  certaine  de  la  matiere  et  une  exactitude  que  Ton 
peut,  je  crois,  considerer  comme  absolue.”  It  is  the  same  with  its 
artistic  and  literary  history,  the  theory  and  practice  of  acting,  the 
“  attribution  des  emplois,”  the  “  conditions  materielles  et  admiuis- 
tratives  des  entreprises  dramatiques,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  “  J’ai 
fait  en  sorte,”  says  our  author,  “  de  ne  rien  omettre,  de  ne  rien 
oublier,  de  ne  rien  laisser  dans  l’ombre,  meme  jusqu'aux  plus 
petits  details,  en  apparence  les  plus  insignifiants.”  M.  Pougin's 
claims,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  considerable.  The  most  cursory 
examination  of  his  work  is  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  not  at  ail 
I  excessive. 

He  begins  with  “  Abonne  ”  and  “  Abonnement” ;  he  ends  with 
“  Zinc  (avoir  du)  ” ;  and  in  his  passage  through  the  alphabet  he 
fully  justifies  the  description  which  he  is  pleased  to  give  of  his 
work,  and  which,  as  the  best  and  fairest,  we  have  been  pleased  to 
quote.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  result  by  means  of  extracts  is  im¬ 
possible  :  we  should  have  to  reprint  not  one  page,  but  the  whole 
book.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  note  and  pass  on.  Among 
the  most  elaborate  articles  is  that  on  “  Ddcor,  Decoration,”  largely 
quoted  from  Moynet,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  a  complete 
series  of  examples — the  whole  and  its  several  parts— from  the 
noble  “  set  ”  produced  by  M.  Gambon  for  the  second  act  of  M. 
Thomas’s  ILimlet,  and  by  a  picture  of  M.  Lavastre’s  fine  setting  of 
the  second  act  of  La  Tribut  de  Zamora.  Another  capital  number 
— a  masterpiece  of  condensation — is  the  article  devoted  to  the 
Comedie  Italienne,  which  begins  with  Alberto  Gavazzi  and 
Flaminio  Scala,  under  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.,  and  ends  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Opera  Comique  at  the  Salle  Feydeau  (1801)  ; 
after  telling  you  quite  as  much  as  you  need  to  know  of  Domenico 
Locatelli  and  Isabella  Andreiui  and  Louis  Riccoboni,  of  Favart 
and  Glairval  and  Dugazon,  of  LtSandre  and  Scaramuccia  and 
Columbine  and  Fracasso,  and  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  its 
double  existence,  and  driving  the  lesson  home  by  means  of  pictures 
from  Callot,  Lancret,  Watteau,  and  half  a  dozen  artists  besides. 
Some  other  important  articles  are  “  Foire  (Theatre  de  la),” 
“  Opera  (Theatre  de  1'),”  “  Ballet,”  “  Orateur,”  “  Mise  en 
Scene,”  “  Guignol,”  “  Macliinistes,”  “  Caractere,”  “  Compli¬ 
ment,”  “  Pierrot,”  “  Sifllet  (le)  au  Theatre,”  “  Prix  des  Places,” 
“  Entromets,”  and  “  Boulevard  du  Temple.”  In  each  of  these  the 
matter  in  hand  is  treated  with  a  fulness  and  a  perspicuity  leaving 
nothing  to  desire.  It  is  the  same  witli  such  mere  trifles  of  thea¬ 
trical  slang  as  “  Marier  Justine,”  “  Bruler  une  Ville,”  “  Un  Froid,” 
and  so  forth.  M.  Pougin  is  a  past  master  in  stage  slang,  as  ho  is 
an  adept  in  stage  customs,  a  professor  of  stago  history,  an  artist 
in  stage  mechanics, 

To  analyse  M.  Pougin's  method  is  not  easy;  it  varies  with  his 
subjects,  and  is  always  appropriate  and  sufficient.  A  good  example 
is  his  treatment  of  the  mystic  word  “  Emplois.”  The  French  are 
nothing  if  not  systematic  and  exact.  They  are  nowhere  moro 
exact  and  systematic  than  in  their  ascription  of  parts.  M.  Pougin 
begins  with  a  definition,  and  proceeds  at  onco  to  differentiate.  And 
first  of  all  he  deals  with  those  sorts  of  parts  which  are  called  after 
the  name  of  a  particular  actor  or  actress — l’erlet  or  Elleviou  or 
Achard  or  Dozninville — nnd  of  which  no  moro  than  four  of  the 
dozens  that  have  had  their  day  are  now  a  part  of  the  theatrical 
vocabulary —the  Ddjazets.  that  is,  the  Trials,  the  Dugazons,  nnd 
the  Laruettes.  Then  follows  a  dissertation  on  the  parts  which 
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are  known  by  the  names  not  of  those  who  played  them  best,  but  of 
the  dramatis  personce  themselves — the  Mascarilles  and  Crispins,  the 
Colins  and  Margots  and  Sganarelles,  which  make  up  the  personnel 
of  a  moat  important  section  of  French  opera  and  French  drama; 
with  a  digression  concerning  those  which  took  their  name  from 
some  particular  touch  of  costume,  such  as  the  “  roles  a  baguettes  ” 
— the  opera  queens — the  “  roles  a  corset  ” — the  village  maidens  in 
comic  opera — the  roles  a  manteau  ” — or  “  heavy  leads  ”  and  “  peres 
de  comedie  ”  of  the  old  repertory.  This  important  paragraph  is 
elucidated  by  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  functions  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  composing  the  stock  company — for  tragedy,  comedy, 
opera,  and  vaudeville — which  adorned  the  theatre  at  Nantes  in  the 
year  of  grace  1829  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  operatic  element 
we  shall  say  nothing.  The  department  of  “  Comedy  and  Tragedy  ” 
is  enough  for  our  purpose.  It  was  served  by  full  five-and-twentv 
artists,  commanded,  dominated,  topped,  by  the  illustrious  (and 
forgotten)  Mainvielle,  “premier  role  en  tout  genre.”  Under 
this  royal  creature  are  a  “jeunes  premiers”;  a  “troisiemes 
amoureux”;  a  “seconds  amoureux”;  a  “  grands  raisonneurs,” 
also  qualified  to  do  duty  in  “  les  peres  nobles  en  tout  genre,  les 
peres  non  chantants  et  roles  de  convenance  dans  le  vaudeville  ”  ;  a 
player  equal  to  all  the  demands,  in  whatever  sense,  made  on 
the  intellect  by  the  “  troisiemes  roles  ” ;  another  who  combines 
the  attributes  of  “  financiers,  manteaux,  grimes,  et  comiques,” 
together  with  those  of  “  les  Bernard-Leon,  les  Lepeintre-a'me,  et 
autres  roles  annexes  dans  le  vaudeville  ” ;  a  third  (his  name,  by 
the  way,  is  Regnier),  to  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  “  premiers 
comiques  en  tout  genre  et  les  Poisson  ” ;  a  “  seconds  comiques  ” ;  a 
“  pay sans,  seconds  peres,  et  grimes,”  &c.  ;  another,  ditto, 
ditto  ;  a  “  roles  de  convention  en  tout  genre  ” ;  three 
“  utilities  ”  ;  together  with,  of  ladies,  a  “  grandes  coquettes,”  and 
“  premiers  roles  en  tout  genre  ”  ;  a  “jeunes  premieres,”  and  “in- 
gdnuittis  ’;  a  “secondes  amoureuses”;  a  “  troisiemes  amoureuses  ” ; 
a  “  soubrettes  en  tout  genre,  comedie,  drame,  et  vaudeville  ”  ; 
a  “  caructeres  et  meres  nobles  ”  ;  a  “  meres  nobles  ”  pure  and 
simple ;  and  a  single  “  utility  merchant,”  a  certain  Mme.  Dardenne. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  tremendous  galaxy  of  capacities  in 
comedy  and  drama  is  backed  by  one  at  least  as  imposing  in  tire 
domain  of  opera  ;  and  that  the  two  together  represent  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  entertainment  possessed,  not  by  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
but  by  those  of  the  good  town  of  Nantes.  In  M.  Pougin’s 
Dictionary  this  gorgeous  array  is  succeeded  by  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  the  present  state  of  matters  as  recognized  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces  both.  In  opera,  it  appears,  there  are  twelve 
legitimate  parts ;  in  opera-comique,  fourteen  ;  and  in  comedy  and 
drama,  twenty.  In  Paris,  says  our  author,  “  ou  les  troupes'  sont 
nombreuses,  et  oil  le  mime  emploi  a  toujours  plusieurs  titulaires, 
ces  emplois  offrent  moins  de  precision  et  plus  de  flexibility 
qu’en  province.  ’  And  he  rounds  oft'  his  article  by  enumerating 
the  eighteen  several  functions — ten  in  comedy,  eight  in  tragedy — 
which  were  recognized  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  of  Talma  and 
Raucourt — the  Theatre  Franjais  some  sixty  years  since.  All  are 
well  and  fully  described  in  particular,  each  under  its  own  peculiar 
rubric ;  so  that  it  is  not  assuredly  M.  Pougin’s  fault  if  we  persist 
in  knowing  as  little  of  the  niceties  of  the  French  stage  as  we  do 
of  those  of  our  own. 


LAW  BOOKS.* 

MR.  TURNER  has  done  very  well  to  reprint  these  lectures. 

They  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  instruction  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  leading  business  and  social  transactions  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  the  intervention  and  assistance  of  a  solicitor  is 
generally  invoked,  and  this  instruction  is  conveyed  in  a  practical 
minute  manner  very  different  from  the  dull,  bare  technicalities  of 
ordinary  text-books.  Mr.  Turner  does  not  confine  himself  to  say¬ 
ing  what  things  are  to  be  done ;  but  he  demonstrates  how  to  do 
them.  He  has,  moreover,  retained  the  lecture  form  so  far  as 
possible,  and  a  very  pleasant  lecturer  he  must  be,  apt  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  clear  in  expression,  genial  and  attractive  without  ever  descend¬ 
ing  to  flippancy.  Of  course  the  scope  of  a  course  of  lectures  cannot 
embrace  a  very  extensive  field  of  law.  No  one,  therefore,  must 
turn  to  this  book  as  a  complete  repository  of  the  whole  duty  of  a 
solicitor.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  pendant  to  a  former  work  by  the  same 
author  in  which  he  dealt  with  “  Sales,  purchases,  and  mortgages 
of  land,”  which  accounts  for  the  omission  from  the  present  work  of 
any  mention  of  these  particular  and  important  subjects.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Turner  touch  at  all  upon  litigious  business.  And  in  this,  again, 
we  think  he  is  right.  The  intricacies  of  practice  are  entirely  un¬ 
suitable  as  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  and  any  attempted  explanation 
of  them  by  word  of  mouth  is  apt  to  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other.  A  knowledge  of  practice  can  only  be  gained  by  actual 
contact  with  actions  in  course  of  progress.  Moreover,  standard 
manuals  of  practice  and  procedure  exist  which  are  just  as  available 

*  The  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Partnership  Agreements ,  Leases, 
Settlements,  and  Wills.  By  Edward  F.  Turner,  Solicitor.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence.  By  Horace  Smith,  Earrister-at- 
Law.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  By  W.  E.  Ball,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

The  Law  of  Estoppel.  By  L.  F.  Everest  and  E.  Strode,  Barristers-at-Law. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

A  Code  of  Contract  Law  relating  to  Sales  of  Goods  of  the  value  of  xol. 
and  upwards.  By  H.  J.  Farrington,  Solicitor.  London :  Waterlow  A 
Sons,  Limited. 


for  the  solicitor  as  the  barrister,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
lost  labour  for  Mr.  Turner  to  have  sought  to  reproduce  or  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  the  feature  of  this  book  which  has 
most  struck  us  as  worthy  of  high  praise  is  the  very  elevated  tone 
and  view  of  their  professional  duties  and  opportunities  which  Mr. 
Turner  seeks  to  inculcate  in  his  hearers  and  solicitors  in  general. 
He  recognizes  that  solicitors,  in  common  with  doctors  and  clergy¬ 
men,  enjoy  occasional  facilities  for  guiding  the  minds  of  their  clients, 
not  only  through  the  mazes  of  legal  difficulty,  but  into  a  course 
dictated  by  justice,  honour,  and  good  feeling.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  influence  exercised  by  a  family  solicitor  of  acknowledged 
position  knows  that  this  is  so,  and  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  and 
uprightness  of  such  injunctions  as  the  following,  which  occurs  at 
p.  158,  in  relation  to  marriage  settlements: — 

I  am  speaking,  remember,  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  solicitor  does  in 
fact  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  matter.  He  may  of  course  have 
no  option  but  to  carry  out  instructions  which  are  at  variance  with  his  own 
personal  views ;  his  opinion  may  be  overruled  or  may  not  even  be  asked  for, 
and  it  is  an  old  saying,  available  of  course  as  a  rule  of  conduct  only  up  to 
the  point  at  which  self-respect  makes  its  appearance,  that  a  client  is  always 
right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solicitor’s  advice  may  be  and  often  is, 
not  only  invited,  but  implicitly  followed,  and  where  this  is  the  case  I  would 
impress  upon  you  that  zeal  for  your  client’s  interests  should,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  have  limits  founded  on  justice  and  right  feeling,  and  that  your 
duty  does  not,  and  never  can,  demand  of  you  that  you  should  voluntarily 
outstrip  those  limits. 

No  less  wisdom  and  sbrewd  honesty  characterizes  many  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  practical  moral  duty  of 
the  solicitor  who  is  called  upon  to  draw  a  will  and  thus  has  the 
opportunity  of  guiding  the  testator’s  beneficence  into  the  proper 
channels.  Altogether,  we  consider  Mr.  Turner’s  book  most 
admirably  ad?.pted  to  the  end  it  has  in  view — namely,  to  heighten 
the  standard  both  of  business  capacity  and  of  morality  in  that 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  to  which  he  addresses  himself. 

In  selecting  the  law  of  negligence  as  the  subject  for  a  book, 
Mr.  Smith  precluded  himself  from  the  possibility  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  very  new,  inasmuch  as  this  branch  of  the  law  has  been 
incidentally  and  with  more  or  less  fuluess  treated  by  every 
writer  who  has  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of 'torts — 
that  is  to  say,  grounds  of  action  arising  otherwise  than  from 
contracts.  Still,  by  dint  of  careful  arrangement  and  lucid  ex¬ 
position  Mr.  Smith  has  won  the  honour  of  a  second  edition,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  cases  of  negligence  coming  before  the  Courts  are 
infinitely  numerous  and  various,  and  the  doctrines  of  law  relating 
thereto  are  constantly  being  modified  or  expanded,  the  latest  book 
on  the  subject  is  always  useful,  provided  only  it  be  brought  up  to 
date  in  the  matter  of  authorities.  Mr.  Smith  starts  with  a  theory 
that  all  negligence  is  divisible  into  neglect  of  duties  requiring 
ordinary  care,  neglect  of  duties  requiring  skill  or  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and  the  neglect  of  duties  requiring  less  than 
ordinary  care,  and  on  this  division  he  bases  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  work.  The  idea  is  a  laudable  one,  inasmuch  as  a 
rational  classification  of  the  law  of  negligence  has  hitherto  been 
wanting,  the  usual  method  being  to  class  the  various  cases  of 
negligence  according  to  the  position  or  relationship  of  the  parties, 
which  is  obviously  illogical;  butMr.  Smith’s  classification  seems  to 
fail  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  recognized  standard  of  what 
is  ordinary  care,  an  absence  which  his  own  book  somewhat  fails  to 
supply.  Still,  one  knows  pretty  well  what  to  look  for  under  the 
several  headings,  and  the  treatment  is  uniformly  good,  though  we 
observe  rather  too  great  a  tendency  to  reproduce  long  passages 
from  reported  judgments.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  are  very  full  and  useful. 

In  Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts  Mr.  Ball  apparently 
seeks  to  rival  the  works  of  Smith  and  White  and  Tudor.  We 
cannot  say  we  consider  his  effort  altogether  successful.  The  cases 
he  reproduces  include  many  which  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as 
“  leading  cases,”  and  he  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
age  entitles  cases  to  an  amount  of  authority  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  There  are  plenty  of  modern  cases  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  selection  of  leading  cases  in  which 
principles  are  just  as  well  enunciated  as  in  the  old,  and  in  which, 
the  procedure  being  more  modern,  these  principles  are  not  obscured 
by  effete  and  perplexing  technicalities.  Mr.  Hall  follows  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  prototypes  in  supplementing  his  leading  cases  by 
notes  incorporating  the  later  authorities,  and  this  part  of  his  work 
is  certainly  well  done. 

Messrs.  Everest  and  Strode  in  The  Law  of  Estoppel  deal 
with  a  subject  which  has  unquestionably  not  previously  received 
sufficient  attention,  probably  on  account  of  its  somewhat  unin¬ 
teresting  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  importance — 
an  importance  enhanced  by  the  recognition  and  expansion  in  later 
times  of  the  doctrine  of  equitable  estoppel,  which  prohibits  a  man 
who  by  words,  actions,  or  standing  by  has  induced  another  to 
adopt  a  certain  course  from  afterwards  taking  advantage  of  the 
misapprehension  induced  by  bis  own  conduct.  IIow  important 
the  subject  of  this  work  really  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Lord  Bramwell,  quoted  bv  the  authors  at  p.  16,  where, 
speaking  of  estoppels,  his  lordship  says: — “Ido  not  knowhow 
the  business  of  life  could  go  on  unless  the  law  recognized  their 
existence.” 

The  present  book  appears  very  well  carried  out,  especially 
in  its  treatment  of  matters  which  afford  invariable  difficulty  to 
the  lawyer — namely,  judgments  in  rem,  a  term  which  is  often 
freely  bandied  about  in  argument,  but  by  no  means  generally 
or  rightly  understood.  The  range  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
extends  over  a  very  large  field  of  law  ;  but  the  authors  have  been 
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praiseworthy  and  successful  in  limiting  their  remarks  on  the 
general  law  to  stating  just  so  much  as  is  essential  for  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  their  immediate  subject  and  in  avoiding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  discursive  or  extraneous  matter. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  a  very  modest  volume,  professing  to 
be  a  code  of  Contract  Law ;  and,  while  one  is  wondering  by  what 
process  of  compression  so  small  a  book  can  contain  so  large  a  sub¬ 
ject,  one  discovers  under  the  title,  in  much  smaller  type,  the  words 
*•  relating  to  the  Sales  of  Goods  of  the  value  of  10I.  and  upwards  ” 

_ a  limitation  which  considerably  reduces  the  scope  of  the  work. 

The  justification  assigned  for  the  diminutive  and  somewhat  ele¬ 
mentary  nature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  “  a  handbook  for  the  use 
of  professional  and  business  men”;  and,  as  such,  it  may  be  useful, 
although  in  legal  matters,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  it  is  true 
that  alittle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  A  professional  or 
business  man  who  endeavours,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  ParriDgton’s 
manual,  to  be  his  own  lawyer  will  probably  find  such  a  course 
eventually  turn  out  bad  economy.  Still,  the  book  is  good  in  its 
way,  and  its  propositions  appear  generally  correct,  albeit  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  cases  might  be  revised  and  modernized  with  advantage. 


EPPING  FOREST.* 

MR.  BUXTON  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  to  Londoners  in  particular,  in  preparing  a  book 
which  must  henceforth  take  the  first  place  among  the  guides  to 
Epping  Forest.  Nothing  which  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  locality  and  affection  for  it  can  give  is  wanting  in  this  book. 
The  directions  accompanying  the  maps  are  clear  and  precise ; 
holiday-makers  armed  with  Mr.  Buxton's  boob,  even  without  the 
shilling  pocket-compass  which  with  characteristic  thoughtfulness 
the  author  has  arranged  that  they  shall  be  able  to  buy  at  Messrs. 
Negretti  &  Zambra’s,  cannot  fail  to  find  their  way  easily  from 
point  to  point  within  the  Forest ;  for,  in  addition  to  excellent 
maps  on  the  scale  of  three  inches  to  the  mile,  he  has  given  them  a 
table  showing  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  each  hour  during  each 
month  of  the  year ;  he  has  drawn  their  attention  to  the  chief  land¬ 
marks  in  the  Forest,  and  has  even  used  his  authority  as  a 
Verderer  to  provide  an  appendix  to  his  book,  for  he  has  had  the 
distinguishing  initial  of  each  of  the  several  routes  he  describes  cut 
on  the  barks  of  some  of  the  trees  upon  it.  It  may  be  feared  that 
this  will  encourage  a  pernicious  cockney  habit;  but  it  illustrates 
the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Buxton  has  availed  himself  of  every 
means  to  make  his  book  a  thoroughly  efficient  guide.  The 
minute  care  expended  upon  the  book  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
warning  Mr.  Buxton  gives  his  readers  that,  in  order  to  remain 
dryshod,  certain  attractive  excursions  must  only  be  undertaken  in 
summer  weather,  and  also  that  the  views  over  the  Forest  can 
be  best  seen  during  the  prevalence  of  east  wind.  The  south  and 
west  winds  bring  London  smoke  with  them,  and  often  shut  out 
the  fairest  distant  views.  A  glance  at  the  maps  is  sufficient  to 
show  any  one  who  is  a  lover  of  forests  that  Mr.  Buxton  is  a  guide 
who  can  with  safety  be  Telied  on  ;  for  the  red  lines  which  mark  his 
routes  most  judiciously  avoid  the  yellow  lines  which  show  the 
hard  gravel  roads.  No  forest  can  be  seen  from  the  roads  which 
run  through  it,  and  the  chief  thing  a  pedestrian  wishes  to  know 
about  the  roads  is  how  to  avoid  them.  The  guide  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  etchings  and  engravings,  which  add  materially  to 
its  usefulness  and  beauty. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board  has  made  his  book  nothing  more  than  a  topo¬ 
graphical  guide  to  the  Forest.  The  first  part  i3  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  Forest  and  the  way  in  which  it  has,  by  a  series  of 
fortunate  chances,  combined  with  much  hard  work  and  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  been  preserved  to  the  public  for  ever  as  one  of  the  great 
national  playgrounds.  The  first  period  of  Forest  history  was  one 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  Crown  were  kept  up,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  Sovereign  a  hunting-ground  “  tor  his  princely  delight.” 
The  forests  of  Waltham  (of  which  Epping  is  now  the  remnant) 
and  Windsor  were  specially  valued  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  the  principal  royal  residences.  This  period  may 
be  taken  to  extend  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings,  or  even 
earlier,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  royal  forests 
suffered  somewhat  during  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  I. 
endeavoured  to  make  money  out  of  them  by  extorting  lines 
from  those  who  held  lands  within  their  boundaries.  lie  gave 
the  New  Forest  as  security  to  his  creditors,  and  was  otherwise 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  injury  that  wa3  done  there; 
because  no  salaries  to  the  woodmen  and  other  servants  were  paid, 
they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pay  themselves  by  taking 
timber.  Charles  II.  did  his  quota  of  mischief  to  the  forests, 
too,  after  his  kind,  for  he  bestowed  some  of  the  young  woods 
upon  his  maids  of  honour.  It  was  well  for  the  royal  forests 
when  the  Stuart  kings  gave  place  to  William  III.  In  his  reign 
Evelyn  did  much  both  in  Epping  and  in  the  New  Forest  to  repair 
the  damage  done,  or  allowed  to  be  done,  by  the  Stuarts.  And 
from  this  time  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
forests  suffered  no  more  disasters.  It  is  rather  a>tonishing,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  Mr.  Wise's  very  exhaustive  History  of 
the  New  Forest  has  been  written,  that  Mr.  Buxton  falls  into  tho 
error,  exposed  by  Mr.  Wise,  of  supposing  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  New  Forest  a  great  area  of  cultivated  land  was  laid  waste  and 
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the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Hants  depopulated.  Mr.  Wise’s 
elaborate  comparison  between  the  entries  in  Doomsday  and  in  the 
earlier  survey  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  shows 
that  the  manors,  the  mills,  the  fisheries,  and  the  salterns  were  un¬ 
disturbed  after  the  afforestation,  that  they  kept  up  their  value  and 
in  some  cases  even  increased  it.  He  also  shows  that  there  was  no 
diminution  in  population  ;  the  churches  of  Boldre  and  Hordle  were 
built  immediately  after  the  afforestation,  and  it  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  new  churches  would  have  been  built  in  a  depopulated 
region.  Moreover,  the  only  two  churches  within  the  Forest  area 
mentioned  in  Doomsday ,  Milford  and  Brockenhurst,  are  standing 
still,  and  prove  by  their  Norman  work  that  they  must  have  been 
standing  at  the  time  when  the  supposed  devastation  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Conqueror  may  have  been, 
he  must  in  justice  be  absolved  from  the  crimes  until  recently  im¬ 
puted  to  him  in  the  formation  of  the  New  Forest ;  here,  a3  at 
Waltham,  the  wastes  and  woods — i.e.  unenclosed,  uncultivated 
land,  were  afforested  or  appropriated  by  the  king  as  hunting 
ground.  William  the  Conqueror  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
offending  the  fourth  estate.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  sweet 
reasonableness  in  his  dealings  with  the  clergy,  and  as  all  the  history 
of  the  time  was  written  by  them,  they  not  unnaturally  took  their 
revenge.  Even  when  the  chronicler  is  not  recording  deeds  of 
blood  and  pillage,  a  perhaps  unconscious  irony  runs  through  hi3 
references  to  William  I. ;  the  well-known  expression  may  be  in¬ 
stanced  “  He  loved  the  great  Game  as  if  he  had  been  their  Father  ” 
— i.e.  he  hunted  them  to  death. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  began  what  Mr.  Buxton  very 
properly  calls  the  period  of  spoliation,  when  every  one  connected 
with  the  Forest  except  the  despoiled  commoners  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  acts  either  of  personal  greed  or  of  wanton 
destruction.  Lords  of  manors  induced  commoners  to  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  the  Office  of  Woods  deliberately 
and  avowedly  did  everything  in  their  power  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  rights  of  fuel  and  pasture  possessed  by  the  commoners, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  up  those  rights  for  an  insignificant  sum. 
In  Epping,  Fairlop  Oak  and  other  historic  trees  were  tom  up  by 
the  roots;  in  the  New  Forest  Sloden  Yews  were  destroyed,  and 
magnificent  beeches,  the  pride  of  the  country-side,  were  cut  down 
and  sold  for  firewood  at  3-4^.  a  foot.  Half  of  the  precious  6,000 
acres  of  Epping  was  inclosed  and  partly  built  upon  between  1850 
and  1870;  and  in  the  latter  year  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  in 
its  zeal  for  economy,  proposed  to  sell  the  crown  rights  over  the 
remainder  of  the  Forest  for  18,630!.  16s.  2 d.  If  this  had  been 
permitted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  great  encouragement  would 
have  been  given  to  the  work  of  inclosure  ;  lords  of  manors  would 
only  have  had  the  commoners  to  deal  with  in  each  case,  and  as  the 
commoners  were,  as  a  class,  poor,  they  would  not  generally  have 
been  able  to  resist  inclosures  even  when  illegally  made,  and  still  less 
would  they  have  been  able  in  many  cases  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  selling  their  rights  for  small  sums  of  money.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  began  to  make  a 
strong  stand  in  and  out  of  Parliament  against  further  destruction 
of  the  few  remaining  English  forests.  One  main  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  Epping  was  to  find  a  locus  standi  to  fight  the  encroachers. 
The  public,  as  such,  had  no  rights.  The  only  means  of  resisting 
inclosures  was  to  find  a  commoner  sufficiently  pugnacious  and 
public-spirited  to  uphold  his  rights.  At  Epping  such  a  man  was 
found  in  the  person  of  a  labourer,  named  Willingale.  He  insisted 
on  his  right  of  lopping  branches  of  trees  in  Loughton  Manor;  his 
act  was  in  the  first  instance  treated  as  a  theft,  and  he  was 
imprisoned.  However,  through  the  timely  aid  of  the  Commons’ 
Preservation  Society,  he  appealed ;  and  the  case,  which  lasted 
several  years  and  was  never  finally  decided,  raised  the  question 
of  the  legal  rights  of  commoners  to  fuel  and  pasture  on  the 
several  manors.  The  chief  gain  to  the  public  from  Willingale’s 
case  was  that  the  preservers  of  the  Forest  gained  time,  for  no 
further  inclosures  were  allowed  pending  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  However,  the  issue  was  still  more  than  doubtful,  for 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  seemed  persuaded  that  their  duty 
was  to  encourage  inclosure  to  the  utmost,  and  to  weaken  and 
minimize  the  commoners’  rights.  Mr. Ayrton  then  reigned  ns  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  he  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  making  over  absolutely'  to  the  lords  of  tho  manors  in 
Epping  Forest  5,000  acres,  graciously  bestowing  upon  the  com¬ 
moners  a  paltry  600,  with  permission  to  purchase  400  more  at  its 
full  market  value.  Happily  the  Bill  met  with  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  below  tho  gangway'  on  the  Liberal  side.  This  was  in 
the  pre-Caucus  era,  and  unofficial  Liberals  were  to  be  found  bold 
enough  to  fight  a  Liberal  Government.  The  Bill  was  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  Government  found  they  must  choose  between 
dropping  it  and  being  defoated  upon  it.  The  Willingale  case  had 
in  the  meantime  nearly  exhausted  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commons'  Preservation  Society,  when  by  a  most  fortunate  accident 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  was  found  to  be  transferable  to 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  As  owners  of 
a  cemetery  at  Waustead  tho  Corporation  possessed  common  rights, 
and  they  wisely  and  generously  decided  to  fight  the  battle  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  rights  and  thoso  of  the  other  com¬ 
moners.  The  result  is  well  known,  but  it  is  so  pleasing  that  it 
cannot  be  too  often  recalled  ;  for  tho  lords  of  manors  were  not 
only  forbidden  to  make  further  inclosures,  but  they  were  actually 
compelled  to  restore  to  the  commoners  and  the  public  the  land 
which  they  hnd  illegally  appropriated.  This  victory,  preluded  bv 
a  legal  contest  lasting  over  fifteen  years,  introduced  tho  third 
1  period  of  Forest  history  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  called  tho 
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period  of  security,  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in 
1878  provides  that  the  Forest  is  to  remain  “  for  ever  ”  as  an  open 
space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Buxton  points  out  the  important  hearing  of  the  introduction 
of  Free-trade  as  affecting  the  question  of  open  spaces  in  England. 
So  long  as  the  food  of  the  English  people  had  to  be  in  the  main 
produced  in  England,  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  encourage 
the  inclosure  and  cultivation  of  waste  lands.  But,  now  that  our 
food  supplies  are  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  best 
use  to  which  our  forests  and  commons  can  be  put  is  to  keep  them 
“for  ever”  in  their  wild  state  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people.  We  can  import  wheat,  but  we  cannot  import  fresh 
air  and  breezy  commons. 

The  third  section  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  book  is  devoted  to  a  short 
but  graphic  account  of  the  various  objects  of  antiquarian  and  his¬ 
torical  interest  within  the  Forest;  the  fourth  deals  with  the  flora 
and  fauna.  Without  being  hypercritical  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  careful 
work,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Londoner’s  friend,  “  creeping 
jenny,”  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  included  in  his  flora  of  Epping 
Forest — unless,  indeed,  it  is  disguised  under  a  more  learned  name 
than  the  one  by  which  it  is  known  in  every  London  area  .and  back¬ 
yard.  The  site  of  old  Wanstead  House  recalls  the  services  of 
Evelyn  in  the  replanting  of  the  Forest,  and  the  escapades  of  Long 
Tylney  Wellesley  Long  Pole,  better  remembered  by  the  line  in 
Rejected  Addresses  than  as  the  spendthrift  elder  brother  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington.  Waltham  Abbey  once  contained  the 
tomb  of  Harold,  with  the  inscription  “  Harold  us  Infelix”;  but 
the  stone  disappeared  in  the  period  when  restorers  were  not  kept 
in  check  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Buxton 
uses  the  word  “  sanctuary  ”  in  speaking  of  Waltham  Abbey  in 
rather  a  vague  way.  He  says  (p.  68),  “  A  sanctuary  of  some  sort 
stood  here  from  very  early  times  ’’—from  which  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  simply  means  a  church,  or  whether  he  means  that  the 
right  of  sanctuary  was  connected  with  the  Abbey.  Waltham  is 
not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  churches  possessing  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  in  the  list  given  in  the  tract  in  the  Archceolotjia  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Pegge.  If  Mr.  Buxton  has  reasons  for  believing  it 
should  have  been  included,  a  statement  of  them  would  have 
been  an  interesting  addition  to  his  book.  A  charming  account 
is  given  of  Greensted  Church,  the  nave  of  which,  dating  from 
the  Saxon  period,  is  entirely  built  of  solid  trunks  of  oak  trees ; 
the  interior  surface  is  made  flat,  but  on  the  exterior  the  round 
boles  of  the  trees  are  left  rough,  and  are  believed  to  have  stood 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  whose  body  remained  there  one  night  on  its  way  to 
its  final  resting-place,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Buxton  has  two 
very  pretty  stories  to  tell  of  the  Martyr-King,  one  of  which 
is  specially  commended  to  lovers  of  the  marvellous.  In  1848 
Greensted  Church  was  repaired,  and  at  the  time  when  some  of 
the  trees  of  which  its  walls  are  built  lay  on  the  ground,  the  ancient 
oak-tree  at  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  which  tradition  had  always  associated 
with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund,  fell  also  to  the  ground  ;  on 
being  cut  up, a  stone  arrow-head  was  found  within  it,  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  surface,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  annual  rings  of 
growth  in  the  tree  showed  that  the  arrow-head  must  have  struck 
it  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  !  This  may  be  true  or  only  ben 
trovato ;  but  pretty  stories  are  not  very  common  in  East  Anglia, 
and  this  one  deserved  to  be  remembered. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

rpiIE  collection  of  part  songs  and  choruses  for  three  or  four 
JL  female  voices,  published  by  Mr.  William  Czerny,  entitled 
“  Ladies’  Choruses,”  have  now  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  fifth 
series.  The  numbers  before  us  include  arrangements  of  well-known 
songs  and  choruses  by  Handel,  Schumann,  and  Flotow,  and  two 
new  ones  by  Mr.  G.  Money  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Cockram,  entitled 
respectively  “  Loving  for  Ever  ”  and  “  Saturday  Night,”  both 
pleasing  specimens  of  modern  part  songs,  though  many  may  con¬ 
sider  the  words  of  the  latter  more  fit  for  a  nursery-song  book  than 
for  a  chorus.  The  words  given  to  Schumann's  music  in  “  Home 
for  the  Holidays  ”  are  supplied  by  an  author  who  tells  us  that 
“  To  love  and  to  cherish  with  youth  should  begin,  For  hatred  is 
counted  an  awful  big  sin  ” — a  statement  perhaps  more  forcible  than 
elegant,  but  which  we  suppose  cannot  be  gainsaid.  From  the  same 
publishers  we  have  received  “  Crucifix,”  a  sacred  song  by 
M.  J.  Faure,  with  accompaniments  for  violin,  violoncello,  and 
harmonium.  Those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  this  fine 
song  will  find  that  their  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  giving  it  the 
study  it  deserves.  “  Repose,”  a  sketch  for  violin  or  violoncello, 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  is  a  very  graceful  production  from 
the  pen  of  that  versatile  composer,  Mr.  Berthold  Tours,  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  those  amateurs  who  are  in  search  of  effective  and 
not  over-difficult  pieces  for  these  instruments.  A  further  batch  of 
songs  fromMr.  William  Czerny, contains“Mai  tout  en  fleurs,”  a  very 
charming  setting  of  Victor  Hugo's  wrords  by  M.  Edouard  Marlois, 
and  a  taking  ballad  from  the  same  composer,  entitled  “Flowers 
beyond  the  Stars  ” ;  a  graceful  Tyrolienne,  with  violin  or  flute 
accompaniment,  “Birds  of  Balmy  Woodlands,”  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wekerlin,  and  “  Saturday  Night,”  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Cockram,  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  a  part  song.  “  In  the  Morning,”  by 
Herr  Nicolai  von  Wilm,  is  a  telling  piece  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
“  Viola,”  Danse  gracieuse,  by  Ilerr  Max  Schroter,  and  “Vaises  des 
Sourires,”  by  Herr  G.  Baekmann,  are  both  very  effective  mor- 


ceaux  de  salon  ;  while  “  Canzona,”  of  Joachim  Raff,  transcribed  by 
Ilerr  Oscar  Wagner,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  in  its  new 
form. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.  have  sent  us  two  songs, 
differing  widely  in  character,  but  each  of  them  good  in  its  way. 
M.  Ch.  Gounod’s  setting  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  words  “Ring  out, 
wild  bells,”  is  another  contribution  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
composer  to  his  series  of  Christmas  songs,  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  music  is  worthy  of  the  beautiful  words  to  which  it  is 
set.  To  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  Miss 
E.  Josephine  Troup  has,  with  much  success,  made  musical  the 
interesting  conversation  recorded  by  Mr.  Edward  Lear  between 
“  Mister  Daddy  Longlegs  and  Mr.  Floppy  Fly,”  in  which  we  are 
told  that  “  One  never  more  could  go  to  Court,  Because  his  legs 
have  grown  too  short.  The  other  cannot  sing  a  song,  Because  his 
legs  have  grown  too  long,”  reasons  which  are  doubtless  as  good  as 
can  be  found  to  account  for  the  respective  failures.  The  same 
publishers  send  us  also  the  Fourth  Tarantella,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Macfarren,  a  brilliant  piece  of  pianoforte  music,  which  will  repay 
study.  “  Puck,”  by  Mr.  W.  Chalmers  Masters  (Messrs.  J.  B. 
Cramer  &  Co.),  is  the  work  of  a  careful  musician,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  a  spritely  fairy  caprice  for  the  pianoforte,  and  a  very 
pleasing  and  artistic  production. 

From  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Chester,  of  Brighton,  we  have  two  songs 
by  Herr  B.  Liitgen,  entitled  “May  Breezes”  and  “Call  me  over 
the  Mountains,  Love,”  both  charming  songs,  of  which  we  mav  say 
that  the  former  is  perhaps  more  to  our  taste  than  the  latter ;  and 
“  The  Daisy,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Austin,  a  pleasing  ballad  upon  a 
humble  subject.  Of  pianoforte  mu3ic  from  these  publishers  we 
have  “  Le  Tambourin,”  “  Deuxieme  Mazurka,”  and  “  Souvenir 
d’un  Bal,”  from  the  pen  of  the  popular  composer  M.  Henri  Logd, 
all  effective  morceau.v  de  salon ;  “  The  Minstrel’s  Harp,”  a  brilliant 
piece,  by  Mr.  Farley  Newman ;  a  clever  and  characteristic 
“  Mazurka,”  by  Herr  Otto  Schweizer;  a  vivacious  “  Jeu  d’Esprit,” 
in  polka  form,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burnham  ;  and  a  “  Valse  de  Salon,” 
by  Mr.  Frank  Austin.  “  Delizia”  waltzes,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Home, 
and  “  La  Jeunesse  Polka,”  by  Aigrette,  are  pretty  pieces  of  dance- 
music.  “  Parting  Words,”  by  Mr.  Allred  II.  Digby  (Weekes 
&  Co.),  is  an  effective  drawing-room  song  of  considerable  merit. 

The  fifth  book  of  “  The  Vesper  Voluntaries,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Greenish,  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Orsborn  &  Tuckwood.  They 
are  a  set  of  short  pieces  suitable  for  the  organ,  harmonium,  or 
American  organ,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  written,  devoid  of  any  extraordinary 
difficulty,  melodious,  and  artistic.  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti’s  “Un¬ 
seen  Singers  ”  is  another  of  those  graceful  songs  which  he  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  producing;  and  Mr.  Berthold  Tours's  “  At 
Prayers  ”  and  “  The  Orphan's  Prayer,”  though  somewhat  serious, 
are  both  worthy  of  this  popular  composer’s  hand.  “  The 
Realm  of  Bliss,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Briscoe,  appears,  according  to 
the  title-page,  to  have  been  “  sung  with  applause  ”  by  some 
dozen  singers,  and  requires  no  further  commendation  from  us; 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Rey’s  two  songs,  “  Only  a  Memory  ”  and 
“  Sissie,”  are  ballads  of  merit  above  the  average  ;  while  “  Doctor 
Flynn,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Webster,  sets  forth  the  Doctor’s  court¬ 
ship  with  “  Widow  Brown,”  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
vulgar,  is  comic,  and  will  please  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing. 
Signor  E.  Boggetti  has  written  an  “  Intermezzo  ”  of  much  in¬ 
terest,  and  has  made  a  transcription  of  Mr.  Vernon  Rey’s  song, 
“  Ilub-a-dub-dub,”  for  the  pianoforte,  with  some  success;  and  M. 
Ileuri  Stanislaus  has  given  us  a  picture  of  “  Glistening  Waves  ” 
in  a  brilliant  and  effective  style.  “  Coeur  Fidele  Valse,”  by  Mr. 
Fabian  Rose,  and  “  Couleur  de  Rose”  Valse,  by  Mr.  E.  Drevinski, 
complete  Messrs.  Orsborn  &  Tuckwood's  budget. 

A  song  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  is  “  Left,”  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Thompson,  published  by  Mr.  0.  Jeffreys,  who  sends  also  “  Clyde 
Waltz,”  by  Miss  May  Ostlere,  and  “  The  Foot  Warmer  Polka,” 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Thompson. 

A  caprice  impromptu,  by  M.  Jules  Phillipot  (Messrs.  A. 
Hammond  &  Co.),  entitled  “  La  Pdri,”  deserves  mention  as  an 
artistic  work  of  considerable  originality,  and  Herr  Ch.  Neustedt’s 
two  pieces,  “  La  Caressante  ”  and  “  Manon,”are  both  good  specimens 
of  this  prolific  writer's  work ;  while  “  Dado  Dance,”  by  Mr.  II. 
Elliot  Lath,  which  is  termed  “  Entr'acte  caprice,”  is  a  graceful 
production  in  gavotte  measure.  Mr.  E.  H.  Prout's  “  Elsie 
Waltzes  ”  from  the  same  publisher  are  good  dance  music.  Messrs. 
E.  Ascherberger  &  Co.  send  us  “  The  Polly  ”  Quadrille,  Lancers, 
and  Waltz  on  airs  from  Mr.  E.  Solomon's  comic  opera  of  that 
name. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

DR.  FORSTER'S  publication  of  the  famous  French  sermons 
of  St.  Bernard  (1 )  puts  them  for  the  first  time  in  a  full  and 
exact  edition  into  the  hands  of  students  of  old  French.  As  is 
known  to  such  students,  the  literary  interest  of  these  sermons 
turns  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  question  whether 
they  are  original  or  translated.  And  here  Herr  Forster  has  not 
much  to  add  to  the  arguments  which  numerous  authorities,  from 
Mabillon  to  Ilerr  Kutchera,  have  already  handled  and  rehandled. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  date  of  the  actual  manuscript  does 
not  settle  the  question,  inasmuch  as  even  if  the  Saint  had  written 
in  French,  this  particular  manuscript  need  not  be  anything  but  a 

( 1 )  Li  Sermon  Saint  Berhart.  Zum  ersten  nial  vollstiindig  beraus- 
geben  von  Weudelin  Forster.  Erlangen  :  Deichert. 
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copy.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  question  much  more 
for  an  expert  literary  critic  than  for  a  learned  palaeographer  or 
philologist,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  in  the  end  a  question 
whether  a  given  French  text  is  more  likely  to  be  translated  from 
a  given  Latin  text,  or  vice  versa.  e  shall  own  that  the  chief  j 
■argument  of  the  anti-Gallicans — that  the  French  is  rude  and 
clumsy  and  often  apparently  a  mistranslation  of  the  somewhat 
polished  and  scholarly  Latin— does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive. 
Trofane  learning  was  not  St.  Bernard’s  strong  point,  and  a  devout 
scholar  might  as  conceivably  beautify  his  French  in  Latin  as  an 
unseholarly  devotee  might  barbarize  his  Latin  in  French.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  debate  seems  to  be  of  those  which  are  not 
easily  decided.  The  possession  of  a  good  text  of  the  French 
which  is  pretty  certainly  not  younger  than  the  end  of  the  twelith  1 
century  is  a  thing  the  goodness  of  which  admits  of  no  debate. 

It  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that  while  it  is  usual  to  think  and 
speak  of  France  as  a  country  given  up  to  Materialism,  the  supply 
of  monographs  on  ethical  and  philosophical  points  is  constant  there, 
and  these  monographs  themselves  show  considerable  power. 
M.  Levy-Bruhl’s  (2)  deserves  honourable  mention  among  these, 
though  perhaps  specialist  critics  of  more  than  one  school  might 
say  that  he  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  the  common-sense  philosophy 
of" sixty  or  a  hundred  years  since. 

Sedan ;  les  demiers  coups  de  feu  (3)  is  a  useful  little  pamphlet  of  a 
kind  which,  if  it  became  common,  would  simplify  the  writing  of 
military  history  not  a  little.  It  gives  the  performances  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  single  corps,  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  64th 
Kegiment,  which  (in  course  of  proceedings  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  the  appalling  state  of  confusion  in  which  the  trench 
were)  became  for  the  nonce  the  third  battalion  of  the  third 
regiment  de  marclie.  The  author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  the 
sources  are  stated  to  be  the  papers  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
battalion.  It  has  no  great  interest  for  the  general  reader,  but 
deserves  notice  as  a  valuable  document  of  its  kind. 

The  good  people  who  are  always  telling  us  of  our  inferiorities 
rejoice  greatly  in  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnolds  as  to  the 
superiority  of  French  “  literary  journeywork  ’  to  English.  It 
will  be  well,  then,  for  English  Specials  to  learn  how  to  begin  their 
correspondence  from  M.  Paul  Bourde  (4).  “  La  terre  a  disparu, 

says  M.  Paul  Bourde,  “  adieu,  patrie !  Me  voila  encore  une  fois 
hors  de  France,  libre  de  tous  les  liens  de  1  habitude,  encore  une 
fois  sur  la  mer  sans  bornes,  &c.  ”  “  J’aurais  aime  voir  de  grandes 

choses:  si  j'avais  pu  choisir  mon  temps,  j’aurais  vdcu  ail  milieu  de 
la  gloire,  &c.”  Let  us  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  we  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  raise  a  laugh  at  M.  Paul 
Bourde.  He  does  his  journeywork  very  well  and  in  the  way  of  his 
country.  We  think  we  like  the  way  of  our  country  as  it  used  to 
be  better,  though  even  with  us  “  Specials  ”  are  beginning  to  be 
magniloquent.  In  French  M.  Bourde's  way  is  quite  natural  and 
very  well  done,  and  he  writes  with  good  sense  and  good  taste 
about  matters  where  it  is  extremely  easy  at  the  present  moment 
for  both  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  to  show  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

Captain  Blanc's  Algerian  reminiscences  (5)  go  back  to  the 
palmy  days,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  days  of  the  hero  of  the  easquette,  of  the  capture  ot  the  Smala, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  book  is  a  lively  pot-pourri  oi  anec¬ 
dotes  and  history,  personal  stories  and  military  observations,  and 
its  sub-title  (or,  to  be  very  accurate,  its  sur-title)  of  “  types  inili- 
taires  d’antan  ”  describes  it  very  fairly. 

We  must  mention  the  February  Livre  for  a  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  illustrations  of  the  original  editions  of  Moliere, 
written  by  M.  Ch.  Livet,  and  adorned  with  examples  of  its 
subjects. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  the  course  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Count  Moltke  prefixed 
to  her  translation  of  his  Po'and:  an  Historical  Essay 
(Chapman  &  Ilall),  Miss  Buchheim  judiciously  observes  that  “It 
is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  what  path  a  man 
might  have  followed  had  the  circumstances  that  directed  his  life 
been  different  ” ;  and  then  she  concludes  that,  looking  at  the  Count  s 
works,  “  the  laurels  which  he  won  as  a  soldier  might  have  been 
won  as  a  writer.”  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  Count  Moltke 
would  ever  have  written  a  literary  work  equivalent  to  his  cam¬ 
paign  in  Eastern  France  ;  but  this  treatise  certainly  show's  him  to 
pos-css  the  qualities  of  a  clear-headed,  careful,  and  sagacious 
writer  of  history.  It  was  composed  in  1828-31,  when  the  Count, 
then  a  young  lieutenant,  was  engaged  in  surveyiugSilesia  and  Posen. 
He  profited  by  his  leisure  to  study  the  history  of  Poland,  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  treatise  at  Berlin  in  1832.  It  remained  long  unknown  ; 
but  a  second  edition  appeared  when  his  fame  had  been  established 
by  his  brilliant  services  in  the  field.  It  was  well  worth  republish¬ 
ing  on  its  own  merits.  Count  Moltke  examines  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  Polish  Government  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  down¬ 
fall  and  dismemberment  with  good  sense  and  obvious  impartiality. 
As  far  as  his  treatise  shows  uny  personal  feeling,  it  proves  that  in 
1  §32  Count  Moltke  was  a  sane  Liberal  of  the  old  Whig  type,  and 
that  he  felt  some  sympathy  with  Poland  and  a  genuine  pity  for 

(2)  L’idie  de  rtspnmabiliti.  Par  L.  Ltfvy-Bruhl.  Paris:  lluchctto. 

(3)  Sedan  :  les  derniert  cou/is  de  feu.  Paris  :  Dcntu. 

(4)  De  I’ana  an  Tim  quin.  Par  Paul  Bourde.  Paris  :  Calmnnn-Ldvy. 
(5)  Giniraux  et  sotduts  iCAfrique.  Pur  le  Capitaine  Blanc.  Paris: 

I’lou. 


its  sufferings.  At  the  same  time  the  instincts  of  a  man  of  order 
and  governing  faculty  showed  him  clearly  that  the  so-called  liberties 
of  Poland  were  only  anarchy  under  another  name,  and  could  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  ruin.  After  reading  his  account  of  the  century 
which  preceded  the  first  partition,  we  should  imagine  the  most 
ardent  friend  of  freedom  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
sooner  such  a  miserable  welter  of  folly  and  selfishness  was  pulled 
into  order  by  somebody  the  better.  At  the  end  Count  Moltke  gives  a 
few  chapters  on  the  measures  of  reform,  or  at  least  of  government, 
enforced  by  Austria  in  Galicia,  and  by  Prussia  in  Posen.  He  has 
also  some  interesting  details  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the 
country  half  a  century  ago.  Miss  Buchheim  s  translation  must, 
we  think,  be  at  times  inaccurate,  for  it  contains  some  confused 
phrases,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  pretension,  which  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  believe  can  represent  anything  in  Count  Moltke’s  German. 
It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  free  from  foreign  idioms.  The 
printer,  and  not  the  author  or  translator,  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  obviously  inaccurate  statement  that  Stanislas  Poniatowski 
became  King  of  Poland  in  1704. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Saunders's  biographical  sketch  of  Robert  Boyle,  In¬ 
ventor  and  Philanthropist,  (Gilbert  W ood),  deserves  recommendation 
because  it  contains  a  charming  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Mr.  Boyle  invented  a  ventilator 
which  was  adopted  by  a  certain  church  in  Brighton,  and  he  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  learniug  that  “  medical  meu  recommend  their 
patients  to  attend  this  church  because  of  the  purity  of  its 
atmosphere.”  A  choice  of  church  under  medical  advice  is  indeed 
a  triumph  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Saunders's  “  biographical  sketch  ”  is  not 
a  biography  at  all,  but  a  series  of  notes  on  Mr.  Boyle’s  labours  as 
an  inventor,  which  seem  to  have  been  either  devoted  to  ventilation 
or  explosives.  Which  of  his  two  favourite  subjects  did  most  to 
gain  him  his  reputation  as  a  philanthropist  we  are  not  told. 

A  Mark  Twain's  Birthday  Book  (Remington  &  Co.)  is  rather  to 
be  recommended  as  a  proof  of  the  strength  ot  a  fashion  than  for 
its  own  merits.  Mr.  Twain  does  not  show  to  advantage  when 
quoted  in  lines.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  feelings  ot  the 
lady  or  gentleman  called  on  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
26th  of  September  opposite  the  words  “  A  mere  wreck  and  ruin 
of  chaotic  rags  ”  ?  Duels  have  been  fought  for  less. 

We  have  to  notice  a  new  edition  of  More  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands  (Smith,  Elder,  Sc  Co.)  It  is 
convenient  in  size  and  clearly  printed. 

The  translation  of  M.  Duruy’s  History  of  Borne  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.),  which  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  being 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahatl'y,  and  compiled  and  arranged  by 
Kelly  &  Co.,  has  reached  the  third  volume.  This  volume  is  bound 
in  two  parts,  and  contains  the  period  covered  by  the  lives  of  Julius 
and  Octavius  Caesar. 

We  have  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  Law  List  for  1S85 
(Stevens  &  Sons),  and  of  Abbott's  Slock  and  Share  Almanac  for 
the  same  year  (Abbott  &  Co.) 

Mr.  T.  II.  S.  Escott  has  published  a  “  new  and  revised 
edition”  of  his  England  (Chapman  &  Hall).  It  is,  says  the 
editor,  changed,  yet  the  same.  The  last  addition  to  Morley’s 
Universal  Library  is  Hobbes's  Leviathan  (Iioutledge  &  Sons).  I  he 
result  of  this  attempt  to  put  a  large  work  into  a  small  space,  and 
to  do  it  cheap,  has  been  the  production  of  a  book  which  nobody 
with  the  slightest  respect  for  his  eyes  will  try  and  read.  We 
have  received  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Mrs.  Spurgeon  s  Book 
Fund  and  its  Work  (London  :  Passmore  &  Alabaster),  and  a  third 
edition  of  The  Political  Summary  of  the  present  reign  (E.  W.  Allen) 
— a  redistribution  map  has  been  added. 

The  useful  and  pretty  reprints  of  separate  plays  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  First  Folio  text  which  bear  Messrs.  Simpkin  &  Marshall’s 
name  on  the  cover  and  Mr.  William  Ludlow’s  on  the  title-page, 
have  been  increased  by  a  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  which  may  be 
recommended  to  playgoers  and  others. 

In  a  handsome  and  convenient  volume,  with  a  good  marginal 
commentary  and  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  whole  and  to  each 
book,  Canon  Churton  has  edited  (  Whitaker)  the  Uncanonical  and 
Apocryphal  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  doing  this  he  has 
not  conlined  himself  to  what  may  be  called  the  semi-canonical 
Apocrypha  of  the  English  Version,  but  lias  given  the  portions 
1  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  has  compared  the  various  versions. 

,  He  lias  thus  arranged  perhaps  the  best  attainable  handy  edition  in 
English  of  matter  which,  though  sectarian  caprice  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  discredit  on  it,  is  of  great  interest,  and  iu  parts  of 
extraordinary  literary  value. 

We  have  to  notice  tho  tenth  issue  of  Street’s  Indian  and 
Colonial  Mercantile  Directory  for  1884-5  (Street  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joun  II ART, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- 1 - 

“  'THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bona  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


T>  ALLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  he  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 

been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885 _ For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 

Warden  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


LI  ETON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Cli  ton.  Bristol. 


KOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  18S5.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  140  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltouian _ 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 


TJANOVER.— The  Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

(Cambridge).  British  Chaplain  at  Ilanover.  receives  FOUR  RESIDENT  and  a  FEW 
NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS.  Vacancies  at  Eosttr.— Address,  Dr.  Wilkins,  93  Oster  Strasse. 


SWITZERLAND, — The  Rev.  Ed.  and  Mme.  DESCOMBAZ 

receive  a  FEW  YOUNG  LADIES  who  have  every  educational  advantage  combined 
with  a  most  comfortable  home.  Beautiful  situation  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  French,  German, 
Music.  Pu  nting,  visiting  Professors.  First-class  references  in  England,  France ,  Germany, ’ 
and  Switzerland.— Sadex  pres  Nyoo,  Vaud. 


ipO  MEMBERS  of  PARLIAMENT  and  Others.— No.  43 

Pall  Mall,  DRAWING-ROOM  FLOOR,  handsomely  furnished,  and  newly  decorated. 
Also  Bedrooms.  Drainage  with  the  latest  sanitary  improvements. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

TIIE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


DEFECTIVE  VISION. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Baynes  writes  :  “The  spectacle*  you  adapted  arc  all  I  could  desire,  and 
my  eves  feci  strong  already  ;  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  know  of  your  exceeding  skill  >ears 
ago.  Similar  Testimonials  from  Rev.  Dr.  Crowthcr,  Ascot;  Rev.  Bradlev  AbLot ;  Dr, 
Kadcliffc,  Consulting  Physician.  Westminster  Hospital;  Earl  Lindsay,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
F- D.  Dixon -Hartlaml.  Esq.,  M.P.,  &<•.—  Mr.  II.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S..  Oculist  Optician. 
1A  OLD  BOND  STREET,  scientifically  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  to  assist  and 
strengthen  the  weakest  sights.  Pumrhiet  containing  suggestions  for  tne  preservation  of  sight 
free,  j^iabiished  thirty  years. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER. 


JJEDGES  &  BUTLER  invite  attention  to 

the  following 

WINES  AND  SPIRITS. 


Sherry,  Pale  or  Gold 

20s., 

24s., 

30s., 

36s.,  42s.  per  doz 

Very  Choice  Sherry  . . . 

48s., 

54s., 

60s.,  72s. 

19 

Port  from  First-class 

Shippers 

24s., 

30s., 

36s., 

42s.,  48s. 

99 

Good  Claret . 

14s., 

18s., 

20s.,  24s. 

99 

Choice  Dessert  Claret 

30s., 

36s., 

42s., 

48s.,  60s. 

19 

Sparkling  Champagne 

3Gs., 

42s., 

48s., 

60s.,  78s. 

19 

Hock  and  Moselle . 

24s., 

30s., 

3Gs., 

42s., 

48s.,  60s. 

19 

Old  Pale  Brandy . 

44s., 

48s., 

60s., 

72s.,  84s. 

19 

Fine  Old  Irish  &  Scotch  Whisky 

42s., 

48s.,  54s. 

19 

Wines  in  Wood. 

Gallon. 

Octave. 

Qtr 

.  Cask.  Hlid. 

s. 

d. 

£  : 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

Sherry,  Pale  or  Gold  . 

..  11 

6 

7  10  0 

14 

10  0  28 

0 

0 

Choice  Sherry  . 

..  17 

6 

11 

5  0 

22 

0  0  43 

0 

0 

Old  Sherry  . 

..  23 

0 

15 

0  0 

29 

0  9  57 

0 

0 

Good  Port  . 

6 

9  10  0 

18 

10  0  36 

0 

0 

Old  Port  . 

..  20 

6 

13 

5  0 

25 

10  0  50 

0 

0 

Old  Pale  Brandy, 

21s., 

24s., 

30s., 

36s. 

per  imperial  gallon. 

Full  priced  Lists,  &c.,  on  application  to  HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 
155  Regent  Street,  London,  and  30  King's  Road,  Brighton. 
Shipping  Cellars,  Jerez,  Spain. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER. 


AYmCffi'.-JOHN  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 

DINNER  SERVICES  I  DESSERT  SERVICES  I  TEA  SERVICES 
LUNCHEON  SERVICES  I  BREAKFAST  SERVICES  I  TOILET  SERVICES. 
Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  15  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


Sole  Addresses  : 


{ 


4G6,  468,  AND  470  OXFORD  STREET; 

31  AND  32  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE,  V7. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit  Lozenge. 

For  CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids,  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Cerebral  Congestion. 

Prepared  by  E.  GR1LLON, 

Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty,  G9  Queen  Street,  City,  London. 

Tamar,  unlike  Pills  and  the  usual  Purgatives,  is 

V_>*  agreeable  to  take,  and  never  produces  irritation,  nor  interferes  with  l)U»iness 
or  pleasure.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  2s.  6d.  a  box,  stamp  included. 


pAMAR 

j^NDIEN 
p  RILLON. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

IRST-CLASS  GENERAL  FURNISHING  Iron¬ 

mongery,  &c.  &c. 


FENDER-CURBS,  TILE  HEARTHS,  FIRE  BRASSES,  STOVES,  RANGES,  FIRE 
DOGS,  TEA  TRAYS,  DISH  COVERS.  BRONZ'  D  URNS  and  KETTLES,  BATHS 
and  TOILET  WARE,  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE,  ELECTRO¬ 
SILVER  PLATE  and  CUTLERY,  LAMPS,  CLOCKS,  and  BRONZES,  &c. 

Every  kind  of  Repairs,  Re-plating.  Re-japanning.  &c.  done  promptly. 

Bedding  Re-made,  Chairs  and  Couches  Re-stuffed,  &c. 

RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT  WATER-WORK.  Estimates  free. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS,  including  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  all  necessary  articles  in  sets,  as 


No.  1  List,  for 
Mansion, 
£58  Is.  7d. 


No.  2, 

Good  House, 
£30  15s.  7d. 


No.  3 
Smaller, 
£14  18s.  lOd. 


No.  4 
List, 

£6  11  s.  5d. 


The  articles  in  the  above  sets  ore  on  view  in  the  Show  Rooms,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Colza  Oil  (best) . .  2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

Kerosinc  (best)  water  white,  safe  and  inodorous. .. .  Is.  2d.  per  gallon. 


TfLECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  on  BEST  NICKEL. 

^  SPOONS  and  FORKS  :  Tables,  30s.  ;  Desserts,  21s.  ;  Teas,  14s.  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  of  the  highest  quality,  will  wear  twenty  years  a9  sterling  silver,  and  are 
30  PER  CENT.  LOWER  than  a  similar  quality  is  usually  sold  for.  Samples  at  above  rates 
post  free. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Electro-Silver  Plater,  Cutler, 

*  *  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  and  House  Furnisher,  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1,  1a, 
and  3  Newman  Street,  me.  Catalogues  post  free. 


T  ORD  BYRON  on  WOMEN. — Few  men  were  better  judges 
-I- -I  of  beauty,  or  of  the  arts  which  beauty  employs,  than  Lord  Byron,  and  when, 
in  describing  one  of  his  heroines  in  “  Don  Juan,”  he  wrote  the  lines: — 

“  In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  ’  incomparable  oil  Macassar,’  ” 

he  paid  a  tribute  at  once  to  his  heroine  and  to  that  exquisite  preparation, 
"  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL,”  which  has  assisted  thousands  in  procuring 
and  keeping  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair,  eradicating  tcurf,  dandriff,  and  all  other  evils 
which  are  so  detrimental  to  its  growth.  It  can  now  also  be  had  in  a  golden  colour 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and  children.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s. ;  10s.  6d.,  equal  to 
four  small. 
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THE  MOTIONS  OF  CENSURE. 

THE  proposal  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  a  motion  much  stronger  in  form  than  that  proposed 
in  the  Commons  (which  latter,  it  is  fair  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  to  say,  was  drawn  in  strict  conformity  with 
precedent)  gave  the  proposer  an  opportunity  which  he  was 
unlikely  to  lose,  and  did  not  lose,  of  making  a  speech  con¬ 
trasting  strongly  with  the  speeches  made  up  to  that  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  the  contempt-to-order  of  the 
Upper  House  which  Radicals  usually  affect,  and  all  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  Lord  Salisbury  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  no  doubt  often  feel,  can  hardly  prevent  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  force  and  directness  of  his  speech. 
It  was  up  to  Friday  morning  the  only  speech  which  can  be 
said  to  have  grappled  with  the  whole  cpiestion,  and  to  have 
adequately  exposed  the  fatal  alternations  of  rash  action  and 
rasher  inaction  which  have  characterized  the  Government 
policy  in  Egypt  for  three  years  at  least.  The  effect  of  it,  no 
doubt,  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
two  Liberal  peers  who,  and  who  only,  can  follow  Lord 
Salisbury  with  the  slightest  effect — Lord  Granville  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll — took  part  in  the  night’s  debate.  Lord 
Northbrook's  argument  (deserving  to  be  historical  and 
likely  to  be  so)  that  Baker’s  Egyptians  would  not  have  run 
away  if  only  they  had  stood,  and  Lord  Derby’s  characteristic¬ 
ally  half-hearted  apologetics,  heightened  it  still  further.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  case  against  the  Government  is  so  over¬ 
whelming  that,  unless  it  is  entirely  tin-own  away  by  the 
advocate,  reply  can  only  act  as  a  heightener.  The  fatal 
consciousness  of  this  has  been  evident  in  every  speech  from 
the  front  Ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  been  hardly  at  all  obscured  by  the  singularly  ineffective 
character  of  the  opening  in  that  House.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  motion  in  the  Commons,  the  Government 
is  in  argument  and  conscience  judged;  and  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  know  it.  Their  case  is  so  hopeless  that, 
if  the  slightest  rash  be  manned  against  it,  it  goes  down  at 
once,  and  the  defenders  have  to  take  to  the  mere  arguments 
ad  inis'  ricordiam  or  ad  invidiam,  with  which  Radical  news¬ 
papers  have  been  filled  during  the  past  week. 

As  for  the  debates  in  the  Lower  House,  whatever  opinion 
may  bo  held  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion  (and  the  opinion 
here  expressed  of  those  terms  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country),  there  can  be  no  controversy 
about  the  speech  in  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  intro¬ 
duced  it.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  be  disqualified  by  nature  from  attacking 
anybody  — most  of  all  from  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
can  defend  a  position  indifferent  well,  and  he  is  not  ill  at 
Parliamentary  and  platform  alarums  and  excursions;  but 
when  it  comes  to  an  onset  he  is  nowhere.  This  dismal 
opening  made  more  dismal  than  usual  the  usually  dismal 
course  of  modern  votes  of  censure,  which  consists  in  a  few 
more  or  less  brilliant  speeches,  an  ocean  of  feeble  talk,  and 
a  division  in  which  one  party,  like  the  Black  Prince  in 
the  novel,  knows  that  it  “  will  do  the  trick,”  because  it 
has  “  got  all  the  votes  beforehand.”  The  disturbance  which 
preceded  the  debate  on  Tuesday  seems  to  have  distracted  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  from  it.  There  are  few  places 
in  which  sympathy  with  Irish  Parliamentary  tactics  is 
ecanter  than  here.  There  are  none  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Chair  is  more  highly  prized  or  in  which  more  in¬ 
dignation  is  felt  at  such  conduct  as  Mr.  Hkaly’s  on 
Thursday  night.  But  it  must  be  deeply  regretted,  first,  that 


the  questionable  instrument  of  the  Cloture  should  have  been 
applied  on  an  occasion  of  very  doubtful  adequacy;  and, 
secondly,  that  its  application  should  have  been  managed 
with  an  unfortunate  lack  of  technical  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  Speaker.  On  the  second  point  there  is  no  doubt ; 
on  the  fixst,  it  may  be  observed  that,  while  the  Cloture  is 
objectionable  at  all  times,  it  is  surely  a  flagrant  abuse  of  it 
to  declare  that  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  is  that  there 
has  been  enough  of  a  discussion  when  that  sense  has  not 
been  expressed  by  a  single  member  off  the  Government 
bench. 

Nevertheless  some  remai-kable  and  one  or  two  good 
speeches  diversified  a  debate  which,  on  its  first  two  nights 
at  any  rate,  certainly  did  not  as  a  whole  rise  to  the  expected 
level.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech,  qualified  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  replies,  remarks,  and  interruptions,  it  appears  to  be 
unanimously  admitted  that  it  enveloped  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  in  a  more  impenetrable  gloom  of  mystery 
than  might  have  been  thought  possible  even  when  Air. 
Gladstone  was  the  speaker.  After  the  memorable  dis- 
tinguo  between  Egypt  retiring  from  the  Soudan  and 
England  retiring  from  the  Soudan  contained  in  the  reply  to 
Air.  Asiimead  Bartlett,  it  becomes  useless  and  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  give  value  to  any  single  remark  of  Air. 
Gladstone’s  on  the  subject.  England  acting  as  the  tutor 
and  agent  of  Egypt,  and  England  acting  for  her  own  hand, 
melt  and  change  into  each  other  after  a  catcli-who-catch-can 
fashion  which  defies  all  efforts  and  mocks  all  guesses.  If  it 
is  a  triumph  of  policy  to  make  policy  a  conundrum,  Air. 
Gladstone  certainly  triumphed  on  Alonday ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  method  of  Proteus  will  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  nation.  Air. 
John  AIorley,  in  his  very  remarkable  speech  of  Alonday. 
showed  how  a  man  of  parts,  education,  and  familiarity  with 
high  standards  and  models  can  condescend  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  selfish  and  ignoble  political  ideals  of  classes 
degraded  by  generations  of  Trade-Unionism.  Of  Air. 
Trevelyan’s  ingenious  reply  to  Air.  AIorley — a  reply 
which  dealt  two  blows  against  the  Government  of  which 
Air.  Trevelyan  is  a  member  for  one  that  it  aimed  at  Air. 
AIorley  himself — the  criticism  is  so  patent  and  easy  that  no 
one  missed  or  can  miss  it.  To  smash  the  AIaiidi  in  order 
that  we  may  pick  up  the  pieces  and  reconstruct  something 
out  of  them  is  a  policy  which  only  needs  stating,  not  re¬ 
futation  or  disapproval.  The  speeches  of  Air.  Gibson  and 
Air.  Gosciien  repaired  as  far  as  such  speeches  could  re¬ 
pair  the  laches  of  the  Opposition  leader,  and  exposed  the 
baseness  and  blunders  of  the  Government  in  the  past, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  promised  course  for 
the  future,  in  a  fashion  which  left  very  little  to  desire. 
On  Thursday  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  lively  and  not  ineffective 
for  the  attack,  and  two  speeches  of  importance  were  delivered 
by  two  speakers  of  importance  on  the  Alinisterial  side.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  recognize  in  Sir  William  I  Iarcourt's 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  utterances  something  more  than 
the  mere  darkenings  of  counsel  with  which  Air.  Gladstone 
disheartened  his  followers  on  Monday.  But  the  Home 
Secretary's  speech  was  vitiated  throughout  as  an  argument 
by  a  no  doubt  unintentional  confusion  between  the  vast  and 
unmanageable  Soudan  which  Egypt  unwisely  grasped  at, 
and  the  Soudan  limited  to  the  Nile  course  and  the  belt 
necessary  to  connect  that  cotirso  with  the  Red  Sea  which  is 
perfectly  manageable,  and  the  holding  of  which  has  been 
persistently  advocated  by  all  the  most  competent  persons 
from  the  very  first  news  of  Hicks  Pasha’s  defeat.  As  a 
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declaration  of  policy,  the  speech  outscuttled  the  foremost  i 
advocates  of  scuttling.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  showed  toe 
weakness  of  his  cause  in  another,  but  a  not  less  tell-tale, 
fashion.  No  one  is  better  able  to  argue  a  large  question 
when  he  chooses  than  Sir  Charles.  But  on  this  occasion 
he  dealt  with  the  merest  mint  and  cummin  of  argument 
throughout,  avoiding  the  main  question  as  if  it  were  (which 
indeed  for  him  it  is)  destruction  to  touch  it. 

But,  as  has  been  more  and  more  the  case  of  late  years, 
neither  the  debate,  nor  even  the  division,  on  such  a  Motion 
as  this  contains  what  is  of  most  importance  in  the  matt.  i. 
Once  debates  in  Parliament  formed  public  opinion ,  at 
another  time  they  rapidly  expressed  it ;  at  present  they 
only  bear  a  distant,  and  often  perplexing,  relation  to  it. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  expressions  of  the  daily  press, 
which  have  gone  through  nearly  the  same  modifications. 
The  average  elector  has  already  found  out  the  former  fact ; 
the  average  reader  is  slowly  finding  out  the  latter.  But 
at  present  the  opinion  thus  left  unguided  and  in  part 
inorganic  is  naturally  slow  to  find  a  vent.  A\  hat  is 
certain  is  this.  The  Radical  doctrinaires  and  the  devotees 
of  mere  selfish  class  interest  are  in  favour  of  a  complete 
policy  of  scuttle  from  Egypt,  from  the  duty  of  performing 
Gordon’s  task,  from  the  duty  of  holding  the  gates  of  Central 
Africa,  from  every  duty  and  every  obligation  that  will  not 
put  an  extra  shilling  a  day  into  the  pockets  of  Mr.  John 
Morley’s  constituents  or  knock  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the 
English  Constitution  and  English  social  order.  The  mere 
pailisans  of  the  Government  are  prepared  to  accept  any¬ 
thing — -even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bewildering  distinctions  and 
“  re-statements  ” — which  the  Government  proposes.  They 
will  retire,  advance,  smash  the  Mahdi,  treat  with  the 
Mahdi,  hold  Khartoum,  abandon  Khartoum...  exactly  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  pleases  and  as  seems  most  likely  to  keep 
the  Liberal  party  in  power.  These  two  classes,  no  doubt, 
absorb  a  large— a  very  regrettably  large— proportion  of  the 
nation,  and  there  must  be  added  to  them  the  merely  ignorant 
and  the  merely  incurious.  Beyond  these  not  altogether 
estimable  divisions  of  Englishmen  there  is  but  one  feeling. 
That  feeling  exists  equally  in  London  and  in  the  provincial 
centres,  some  of  whose  writing  and  talking  men  apparently 
ache  with  jealousy  because  they  are  not  the  writing  and 
talking  men  of  London ;  in  large  towns  and  in  little 
villages;  among  high  and  low,  among  rich  and  poor.  Every- 
where  out  of  Government  newspapers  and  Caucus  meet¬ 
ings  there  is  but  one  sentiment  and  one  phrase  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  General  Gordon. 
Everywhere  out  of  the  same  places  there  is,  when  the 
question  is  considered  at  all,  but  one  sentiment  and  one 
phrase  as  to  the  proposed  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
getting  up  a  vast  military  expedition,  not  only  without  a 
definite  programme,  but  with  an  almost  definite  disavowal 
of  a  definite  programme.  This  thought  and  speech  have  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  represented  in  the  Commons,  though 
it  found  good  and  adequate  expression  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Gibson.  It  may  possibly  find  very 
inadequate  expression  in  the  division.  But  that  need  only 
postpone,  not  prevent,  the  expression  of  it  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  properly  be  expressed — that  is  to  say,  the 
expulsion  of  an  incompetent  Government  from  office.  It 
will  be  in  vain,  unless  Englishmen  have  hopelessly  lost  all 
political  common  sense,  to  trump  up  the  delusions  of  five 
years  ago,  to  trot  out  the  old  and  false  stories  of  Afghan  and 
Zulu  wars  against  the  new  and  true  stories  of  Egyptian 
folly  and  baseness.  And  though  the  forms  of  the  House  do 
not  now  favour  general  motions  of  censure,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  accusation  which  has  been  discussed  this 
week  is  only  part  of  the  general  accusation  against  the 
Government,  and  that  if  they  were  acquitted,  as  they 
can  never  be  acquitted  in  any  court  where  the  jury  re¬ 
spect  their  oath,  on  this  count,  there  are  otheis  haidly  less 
grave  behind.  No  vote  of  Parliament,  no  puffings  of  prosti¬ 
tute  breath  in  press  or  on  platform,  can  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  head  has 
mismanaged  and  jeopardized  English  interests  and  English 
honour  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 


ENGLISH  WORKMEN  IN  PARIS. 

A  SOPHIST  might  plausibly  contend  that  Radicals  and 
Anarchists  are  most  in  harmony  among  themselves  when 
they  quarrel  and  fight.  The  illustration  in  practice  of  t  heii 
common  principles  is  on  all  sides  consistent  and  appropriate. 
The  promoters  of  revolution  are  never  more  ferocious  than 


when  they  organize  themselves  as  a  Peace  Association.  Many 
years  ago  .Garibaldi  induced  a  Peace  Congress  to  vote  that 
a  general  war  was  indispensable  before  the  world  could 
settle  down  into  its  destined  millennium.  The  object  of 
the  struggle  was  to  reduce  to  silence  or  annihilation  all 
classes  which  interrupted  by  their  greater  or  less  prominence 
the  dead  level  of  equality.  The  Jacobins,  like  their  ancient 
predecessors,  were  resolved  to  make  a  social  solitude  and  to 
call  it  peace.  Mr.  Burt  and  his  friends  are  not  so  candidly 
bellicose  as  Garibaldi,  but  they  are  not  less  exclusively 
bent  on  establishing  a  monopoly  in  their  own  interest.  At 
the  meeting  which  was  held  a  few  days  ago  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Burt,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  professed  kindness 
and  good  will  to  France,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
thorough  ill  will  to  all  classes  but  one  in  his  own  country 
and  in  the  world.  The  patriotism  of  the  English  dele¬ 
gates  had  not  been  ruffled  by  a  previous  speech  in  which 
a  certain  Citizen  Joffrin  exulted  over  the  anticipated 
defeat  of  the  English  army  in  the  Soudan.  The  address 
of  the  Association,  which  could  perhaps  not  be  modified 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  denounced  the  inflammatory  lan¬ 
guage  of  journalists  ;  but  apparently  comments  on  mili¬ 
tary  operations  are  only  objectionable  when  they  betray 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  a  national  war.  “  The  sym- 
“  pathies  of  the  Association  are  with  the  wretched  fella- 
“  been  of  Egypt ;  but  the  bondholders  here  [in  England] 

“  and  on  the  Continent,  demanding  the  uttermost  farthing, 

“  constrain  our  Government  to  play  the  ignoble  part  of,” 

(fee  ,  etc.  Ml-.  Burt’s  followers  or  constituents  are  excusably 
ignorant  of  notorious  facts  ;  but  their  representative  might 
have  known  that  the  English  bondholders  have  exercised  no 
influence  over  the  decisions  of  the  Government.  Hie  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  body  of  French  bondholders 
has,  indeed,  through  the  French  Ministry  systematically 
thwarted  all  the  efforts  of  the  English  Government  to  relieve 
the  Egyptian  peasantry.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
1  of  the  French  participators  in  the  peace  meeting  have- 
applauded  the  triumph  of  the  bondholders  over  English 
!  scruples. 

By  some  oversight  the  authors  of  the  English  address  foi- 
o-ot  to  abuse  the  upper  classes  while  they  concentrated  their 
animosity  on  traders  and  employers.  Perhaps  “  members 
“  of  the  fighting  services  ”  may  be  popularly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  The  army  and  navy,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  officers  of  both  services,  are  held  up  to  odium  as 
usurpers  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  noblest  and  best 
of  Englishmen,  the  Gordons,  the  Stewarts,  and  the  Earles, 
are  denounced  as  supporters  of  unnecessary  wars,  though 
it  is  certain  that  soldiers  are  among  the  steadiest  advo¬ 
cates  of  peace.  The  members  of  the  middle  classes  are 
distributed  under  different  heads.  They  consist  of  “un- 
“  scrupulous  capitalists  and  journalists,  bankeis,  gieedy 
“  Bourse  speculators,  bogus  company  promoters,  bond- 
“  holders,  cunning  advocates  of  colonial  extension,  and 
“  wealthy  obscurities  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie.”  The 
influence  of  Continental  prejudice  and  cant  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  French  words  where  there  are  English  equivalents. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  translate  Stock  Exchange  into 
Bourse,  and  middle-class  into  bourgeoisie.  Those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  subdivisions  of  democratic  agitation  may  perhaps 
know  whether  Mr.  George  Potter  is  a  cunning  as  well  as  a 
zealous  advocate  of  Colonial  extension.  The  Peace  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  much  too  pugnacious  to  favour  the  growth  of 
kindred  and  friendly  communities.  After  an  animated  fight 
for  the  possession  of  the  platform,  two  competing  resolu¬ 
tions  were  said  to  be  simultaneously  carried,  although  it  \\  as 
doubtful  whether  either  had  any  supporters.  One  of  the 
two  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Anarchists  purported  to 
pledge  the  meeting  to  “  fight  against  all  tyrants,  abolish  all 
“  national  frontiers,  and  sweep  away  all  ‘  exploiters,’  ”  who 
1  are  apparently  the  same  with  employers  of  labour.  Mr. 
Burt  and  his  friends  are  content  to  libel  the  manufacturers- 
and  traders  whom  their  Parisian  associates  woul/  kill. 
Both  classes  of  peacemongers  cultivate  animosity  against 
other  sections  of  society  as  the  inspiring  principle  of  their 
movement.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  without  excuse,  if  ^ they 
despise  the  sycophantic  “  capitalists,  wealthy  obscurities,  ancl 
others,  who  profess  to  desire  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  working-men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "N\  ith  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  such  representatives  on  his  side,  Mr.  Burt  would 
probably  talk  in  Parliament  as  he  talks  to  the  Anarchists- 
of  Paris. 

A  graver  Peace  Society,  if  it  was  not  the  same  body  in- 
a  more  decorous  mood,  lately  tendered  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
its  valuable  advice  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
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Soudan.  The  principal  doctrine  of  the  Society  is  that  arbi¬ 
tration  might  in  all  cases  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  war. 
The  remedy  for  existing  evils  is  certainly  more  respectable 
than  the  French  plan  of  cutting  the  throats  of  all  tyrants, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  all  who  have  anything  to  lose.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that  in  almost  all  cases  war  has  been 
a  last  resort  after  argument  is  exhausted.  It  is  idle  to  refer 
to  an  arbitrator  the  question  whether  a  desirable  territory 
belonging  to  another  State  should  be  forcibly  occupied,  yet 
no  other  issue  has  commonly  been  raised  between  modern  or 
between  ancient  belligerents.  Napoleon  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  career  attacked  his  neighbours  be¬ 
cause  he  coveted  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  dominions, 
with  the  result  of  including  Hamburg  on  one  side  and  Rome 
on  the  other  in  the  overgrown  French  Empire.  A  Peace 
Society,  if  it  had  existed  in  his  time,  would  scarcely  have 
proposed  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  campaigns  a  reference 
to  arbitration  of  his  claim  to  Spain  or  to  Illyria.  In  later 
times  forcible  annexation  has  not  been  practised  on  so  large 
a  scale ;  but  when  it  could  be  accomplished  by  force  there 
has  been  little  question  of  legal  title.  In  1828,  in  1853,  and 
last  of  all  in  the  recent  war,  Russia  has  attempted  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  success  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  The 
present  territorial  arrangement  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
has  assuredly  not  been  effected  in  virtue  of  international 
law.  There  have  been,  indeed,  moral  pretexts  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  cupidity.  At  one  time  the  invader  was  possessed 
by  a  burning  religious  zeal  which  on  the  last  occasion  was 
laid  aside  for  the  newfangled  sympathies  of  race  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  motives  are  too  subtle  to  be  appreciated  by 
an  arbitrator,  even  if  they  were  gravely  submitted  to  his 
judgment. 

Even  a  Peace  Society  would  perhaps  admit  that  internal 
dissensions  are  rarely  susceptible  of  judicial  decision.  The 
American  Civil  War  involved  real  questions  of  principle,  as 
the  North  fought  in  the  first  instance  for  national  unity, 
and  afterwards  for  the  additional  object  of  abolition ;  while 
the  Southern  Confederacy  relied  on  a  strong  claim  of  con¬ 
stitutional  right.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle 
Mr.  Sewap.D,  on  the  pai't  of  the  Federal  Government,  pub¬ 
licly  protested  against  arbitration  or  mediation  which  might, 
as  lie  feared,  be  tendered  by  European  Governments.  The 
liberation  of  Italy  in  1859  and  the  following  years  could 
by  no  possibility  have  resulted  from  any  appeal  to  legal 
right,  and  no  international  tribunal  could  have  listened  to 
arguments  founded  on  patriotic  feeling  or  even  on  political 
expediency.  The  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  of  Parma,  and  of  Modena  had  an  un¬ 
impeachable  title  to  the  dominions  which  it  was  never¬ 
theless  desirable  that  they  should  lose.  Their  dispos¬ 
session  was  caused  at  first  by  the  French  victories  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  finally  by  Cavour’s  success  in 
outmanoeuvring  Napoleon  III.  The  expulsion  in  1866 
of  Austria  from  the  rank  which  the  Imperial  House  had 
held  for  centuries  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  Federation 
could  by  no  possibility  have  been  effected  by  a  judicial 
award.  The  French  declaration  of  war  in  1870,  and  the 
German  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  the  following 
year,  were  unconnected  with  any  pretence  of  legal  right. 
Hitherto  the  only  use  of  arbitration  has  been  to  place  on 
record  the  unwillingness  of  one  at  least  of  the  litigants  to 
maintain  its  claim  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  inglorious 
Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  iniquitous  award  which  was 
given  at  Geneva,  are,  at  present,  almost  solitary  instances  of 
the  settlement  of  grave  disputes  by  reference  to  arbitration. 

The  causes  which  now  disturb  or  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  wor  ld  furnish  similar  illustrations  of  the  character  of 
national  quarrels.  The  confused  hostilities. in  the  Soudan, 
like  other  contests  between  civilized  States  and  barbarians, 
wordd  defy  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  to  state  the  dispute  in 
a  form  which  could  admit  of  adjudication.  If  there  were 
no  other  objection  to  the  process,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  an  impartial  arbitrator  on  Egyptian  affairs.  The 
French  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar  are  continuing  without 
disguise  the  traditions  of  Napoleon.  They  had  no  ground 
of  quarrel  with  Annam  or  with  Tonquin,  except  that  they 
wished  to  extend  their  possessions  in  the  further  East, 
with  the  ultimate  prospect  of  founding  an  Indo-Chinese 
Empire.  The  Chinese  would  probably  bo  glad  to  refer  the 
controversy  to  a  just  arbitrator ;  but  they  well  know  that 
their  only  chance  of  checking  a  lawless  invasion  is  to  render 
the  enterprise  tedious  and  costly.  In  Madagascar  the 
French  have  never  troubled  themselves  to  explain  away 
their  former  recognition  of  the  I  Iova  dynasty  as  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  island.  Their  present  claims  aro  founded 


on  alleged  concessions  by  certain  tribes  on  the  North- 
Western  coast  which  have  never  themselves  possessed  any 
sovereign  rights.  The  object  of  the  war  is  to  exclude 
English  commercial  competition ;  and,  as  a  secondary 
purpose,  to  destroy  the  beneficent  influence  of  Protestant 
missionaries.  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  which  is 
treated  in  France  with  habitual  contumely,  becomes  a 
valuable  auxiliary  when  there  is  a  question  of  extending  the 
dominions  of  the  Republic.  The  most  pedantic  of  philan¬ 
thropists  would  scarcely  propose  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator 
whether  the  Russians  should  continue,  in  violation  of  re¬ 
peated  promises,  their  encroachments  on  Afghan  territory. 
It  is  possible  that  even  a  Peace  Society  may  in  some  cases 
find  opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  but  its  member’s  are  often 
intemperate  in  their  language  and  demeanour ;  and  the 
remedies  for  existing  evils  which  they  propose  are  almost 
always  inapplicable. 


THE  CAMPAIGN. 

t  fi  HIE  painful  state  of  uncertainty  and  excitement  in  which 
-1-  during  the  latter  days  of  last  week  the  news  of  the 
retreat  from  Gubat  and  the  besetting  of  General  Buller’s 
path  had  placed  Englishmen  changed  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  week  to  a  condition  of  less  excitement,  though 
of  equal  uncertainty.  The  dangerous  and  annoying  position 
of  being  “  potted  at  ”  from  a  distance  having  been  relieved 
by  judicious  tactics,  and  especially  by  Major  Wardrop’s 
singularly  bold  and  wary  manoeuvre,  the  force  at  Abu  Klea 
was  left  expecting  transport.  What  it  was  to  do  with  that 
transport  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  The 
talk  of  a  dash  on  Berber,  and  an  attempt  to  join  General 
Brackenbury,  is  exactly  what  would  suggest  itself  as  likely, 
and  no  prudent  person  would  give  an  assurance  that  the  idea  is 
impossible.  It  would  be  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
war,butthatis  neither  against  itslikelihood  norindeed  against 
its  advisableness.  It  would  not  be  rasher — indeed,  as  having 
for  objective  union  with  an  English  force  whose  whereabouts 
is  known,  it  would  be  somewhat  less  rash — than  the  original 
dash  to  Gubat  has  proved  to  have  been.  But,  considering 
the  way  in  which  a  few  hundred  Arab  sharpshooters  were 
able  to  harass  General  Buller  ;  considering  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  North-Eastern  Bayuda;  considering 
that  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is  also  unknown,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  well-armed  force  at  Metemneh 
certain ;  considering,  in  short,  that  there  is  a  proved  and 
most  lamentable  deficiency  of  intelligence,  most  people 
would  probably  rather  not  hear  of  such  an  attempt  till  they 
heard  of  its  success.  The  apparent  falling  off  of  the  supply 
of  reinforcements  at  Korti— a  falling  off  most  grievous, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  Lord  Wolseley, 
in  arranging  his  lines  of  communication,  had  arranged  also 
for  the  constant  passing  along  them  of  the  men  necessary  to 
recruit  the  waste  of  an  army  in  the  field — makes  the  fate  of 
all  three  parties  of  the  expedition  a  matter  of  some  anxiety, 
which  must  last  at  least  until  two  of  them  have  been 
united. 

The  question  of  the  point  of  junction  remains  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one  and  entirely  obscure.  Suggestions  have  been 
made  that  General  Brackenbury  after  reaching  Abu  Hamed 
should  drop  down  the  river  again.  It  may  be  most  sincerely 
hoped  that  General  Brackenbury  will  do  no  such  thing. 
That  Abu  Hamed  is  the  head  of  the  direct  desert  route  by 
Korosko  from  Egypt,  and  that  the  neglect  to  hold  it  would 
not  only  make  the  costly  and  toilsome  advance  from  Korti 
useless,  but  would  prevent  the  utilization  of  this  short  cut 
to  Berber  from  the  north,  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  it  is  not 
the  chief,  reason  for  objecting  to  General  Brackenbury’s 
return.  We  simply  cannot  afford  another  retreat.  That  from 
Gubat  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  fall  of  Khartoum  afforded  at 
least  an  excuse  for  it.  A  retreat  from  Abu  Hamed,  giving  up 
at  once  the  Korosko  route  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
troops  advancing  from  the  sea,  would  be  taken  by  every  Arab 
from  Souakim  to  Obcid,  and  from  Dongola  to  Sennaar,  as  a. 
confession  of  defeat,  and  would  endanger  (he  safety  of  the 
troops  more  than  anything  else  that  could  bo  dono.  The  two 
points  within  reach  and  indicated  by  geography  as  desirable 
to  bo  held  are  Abu  Hamed,  the  head  of  the  Korosko  route 
from  Egypt,  and  Dcbbch,  the  foot  of  the  desert  route  from 
Khartoum.  At  these  the  troops  could  concentrato  without 
more  appearance  of  retirement  than  the  withdrawal  from 
Gubat  made  necessary,  and  with  tins  best  chance  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Maiidi’s  advance  northward  and  of  facilitating  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  North.  It  is  for  Lord 
Wolseley,  of  course,  to  decide  whether  ho  can  substitute 
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Berber,  or  ada  it  to  these  two.  The  first  trustworthy 
information  that  we  have  had  for  months  about  the  Berber 
district  is  being  painfully  compiled  by  the  Brackeneury 
column,  and  there  are  not  details  enough  available  as  yet 
to  enable  any  one  not  on  the  spot  to  "decide  on  the  best 
place  for  feeding  the  troops,  for  resisting  the  enemy,  and  for 
keeping  the  road  open  to  the  reinforcements  which  may 
enable  Lord  \Y  olseley  to  begin  his  task  again  and  carry  it 
out  more  successfully. 

The  more  the  preparations  and  plans  for  a  Souakim-Berber 
campaign  are  considered  the  more  elaborate  does  the  scheme 
appear,  and  the  more  strongly  does  it  contrast  with  the 
cavalry  raid  which  last  March  might  have  been  enough  to 
save  Khartoum  and  Gordon,  clear  the  roads,  and  open 
the  way  for  a  complete  solution  of  the  Soudan  difficulty. 
After  the  astonishing  reply  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  Mr. 
Asiimead-Larti  ,ett,  there  is  no  knowing  what  develop¬ 
ments  the  plan  of  holding  the  Soudan  may  not  take  in 
Mi.  Gladstones  mind.  \Vre  may  see  him  crown  Her 
Majesty  Empress  of  Ethiopia  before  long.  But  this  is  the 
political  rather  than  the  military  side  of  the  question.  To 
every  one  except  the  fanatics  of  withdrawal  it  is  now 
evident  that  some  Power— Egypt,  Turkey,  England,  Italy, 
or  what  not  will  have  sooner  or  later,  and  rather  sooner  than 
latei,  to  open  and  hold  the  route  from  the  Red  Sea  ports  to  the 
Nile.  Apparently  England  is  going  to  do  the  opening ;  who 
is  to  do  the  holding  Heaven  only  knows,  if  even  in  animis 
ccclestibus  there  can  be  supposed  to  be  a  key  capable  of 
unlocking  the  intricacies  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  thought.  To 
make  a  railway  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  in  a 
desert,  and  with  an  active  enemy  harassing  the  workers,  is 
no  light  task,  and  experience  seems  to  show  that  no  single 
defeat,  unless  it  is  utterly  overwhelming  in  itself,  and  is 
followed  up  with  the  most  instant  and  relentless  energy, 
will  tame  Osman  Digna  and  the  Hadendowas.  The  task 
before  Sir  Gerald  Graham  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs. 

the 


Licas  on  the  other,  is  therefore  no  light  one,  and  vUD 
resomces  of  science  cannot  be  too  elaborately  and  in¬ 
geniously  ransacked  to  provide  means  of  lessening  labour 
and  danger.  The  approach  of  the  hot  season  is,  in  fact, 
more  troublesome  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway 
builder  than  from  that  of  the  soldier.  But  the  bitter  ex¬ 
pel  ience  which  we  have  now  had  (it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  any  but  the  well-known  class  of  Madam  Experience’s 
scholars)  of  the  slowness,  the  expense,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Nile  route  appears  to  have  convinced  at  last 
e\  en  the  most  recalcitrant  that  the  thing  must  be  done. 
How  infinitely  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  soldiers 
and  contractors,  of  civil  governors  and  military  leaders,  if 
the  Government  would  lay  down  some  intelligible  pro- 
giamme  of  conduct  need  not  be  said.  From  the  purely 
military  point  of  view-,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  fatal 
lack  of  intelligence  referred  to  above  is  traceable  to  this 
reticence  more  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  Arabs  whose 
■villages  we  actually  occupy,  or  whose  strong  places  are  con¬ 
stantly  traversed  by  our  troops,  may  no  doubt  “  come  in,” 
gi\  e  a  little  help,  and  accept  swords  and  robes.  But  every¬ 
where  beyond  the  track  of  our  forces,  certainly  everywhere 
beyond  the  range  of  our  guns,  we  find,  if  not  actual  hos- 
tihty ,  at  any  rate  unwillingness  to  help.  And  no  wonder. 
It  is  ^  a  recognized  principle  that  men  actually  in  an 
enemy’s  grasp  \are  excusable  if  they  submit  to  the  in- 
e\  itable.  But  intelligence  from  the  outside  must  be  volun¬ 
teered,  and  the  volunteers  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the 
vengeance  of  the  Mahdi  or  of  others  as  soon  as  we  go 
away.  To  hope  for  any  services  from  them  in  such  a 
state  of  things  is  simply  unreasonable.  It  may  be  very 
strongly  suspected,  moreover,  that  half  the  strength  of 
Osman  Digna ’s  resistance  will  be  derived  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  retreat  last  year,  and  the  knowledge  that,  to 
say  the  least,  no  declarations  inconsistent  with  a  similar  retreat 
this  year  have  been  made  by  England.  Once  let  it  become 
know  n  that  he  who  fights  with  the  English  will  have,  not 
merely  present  bullets  and  bayonets  to  deal  with,  but  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  more  bullets  and  bayonets  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  and  rebellious  life,  and  a  very  different  aspect  will  be 
put  upon  the  matter.  For  the  Arabs  are  no  more  fools  than 
they  are  cowards,  and  no  men  are  likelier  to  understand  the 
difference  between  casual  brushes  that  are  to  have  no  con¬ 
sequence  and  the  steady  hostility  of  a  civilized  nation  which 
means  to  be  their  neighbour  and  will  be  bad  neighbour  to 
them  if  they  are  bad  neighbour  to  it. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 

TN  England,  of  course,  we  have  all  heard  with  satisfaction, 
JL  unqualified  save  perhaps  by  a  little  anxiety,  of  the  in¬ 
tended  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Ireland.  Its  effect  upon  the  malcontent  but  not  absolutely 
disloyal  portion  of  the  Irish  people  is  naturally  different, 
but  it  differs  in  a  way  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  race.  No  doubt  it  is  irritating  to  any  one  with  the 
slightest  intellectual  self-respect  to  find  it  assumed  that  his 
political  grievances  can  be  redressed,  or  even  his  political 
i  esentments  appeased,  by  visits  from  Royalty,  and  among 
the  less  intelligent  of  his  English  acquaintances  an  Irishman 
is  likely  to  hear  expression  given  to  this  assumption  in  the 
baldest  and  crudest  terms.  But  in  the  very  vehemence 
with  which  he  repudiates  it  there  lurks  humorous  evidence 
of  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  the  element  of  truth  in  the 
disrespectful  supposition  is  greater  than  he  feels  it  should  be. 
Knowing  the  nature  and  sharing  the  instincts  of  the  average 
untaught  Irishman,  his  educated  countryman  is  quite  aware 
that  appeals  to  his  sentiment  are  likely  to  meet  with  more 
response  than  is  becoming  to  stern  Nationalist  virtue.  In 
other  words,  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  to  a  very  large 
mass  of  the  common  population  professing  an  undying- 
hatred  of  the  “  rule  of  the  Saxon,”  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  will  be  a  most  welcome  event ;  that 
they  will  in  all  probability  join  as  heartily  in  the  chorus  of 
God  save  the  Queen  as  they  ever  did  in  the  shout  of 
God  save  lieland,  and  that  though  the  enthusiasm  may 
be  partially  factitious,  and  will  certainly  be  transitory,  it 
must  tend,  so  far  as  it  goes  and  so  long  as  it  lasts,  to  impede 
the  operations  of  the  agitator  in  Ireland.  The  Parnellites 
have  shown  their  perception  of  this  amusingly  enough  in 
their  occasional  references  in  Parliament  to  the  forthcoming 
visit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  do  not  like  it,  if  only  by 
their  elaborate  affectation  of  indifference  to  it. 


Holding  as  we  do  that  the  step  thus  about  to  be  taken  is 
a  politic  and  timely  one,  we  regret  the  more  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  one  of  those  which  sentimentalism  invariably  seizes 
upon  and  discredits  in  advance.  The  “gusher”  of  course 
has  alieady  marked  it  for  his  own,  and  long  before  the  Royal 
v  isitois  set  foot  in  Ireland,  he  will  have  contrived  by  mere 
force  and  copiousness  of  gush  to  drive  sensible  people  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  doubting  whether  the  gracious  visit  is 
really  worth  the  trouble  and  the — we  trust  only  slight  but 
still  actual— risk  of  paying  it  at  all.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  common  sense  to  resist  such  excesses  of  reaction 
against  nonsense.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  do  good  by 
going  to  Ii  eland  even  if  he  does  not  extinguish  Mr. 
Parnell;  and  Ireland  will  be  the  better  for  his  having 
gone  there  even  if  Irishmen  do  not  cease  to  bewail  their 
imaginary  wrongs  and  to  clamour  for  separation.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  that  attentions  of  this  sort  paid  to  a 
community  by  their  future  King  have  at  least  a  tendency 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  kindly  sentiment  towards 
him  ;  and  that  even  in  these  days  when  the  feelin"  of  per¬ 
sonal  reverence  and  affection  for  Royal  personages'*  is  con¬ 
sidered  unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  which  eagerly 
prostrates  itself  in  servile  homage  before  a  powerful  subject, 
the  cultivation  of  cordiality  between  ruler  and  ruled  still 
counts  for  something.  In  Ireland,  unfortunately,  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  material  advantages  of  a  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  two  are  for  obvious  reasons  less  considerable 
than  they  would  be  in  most  countries.  The  commercial 
class  which  derives  the  chief  benefit  from  Royal  visits  and 
Royal  residence  is  comparatively  a  small  one,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island  in  which  it  is  strongest  and  most 
important  stands  in  less  need  of  external  stimulants 
to  its  oyalty  than  any  other.  Those  good  people  on 
tins  side  of  St,  George’s  Channel  who  are  of  opinion 
that,  if  the  Queen  had  resided  as  much  in  Ireland 
during  her  reign  as  she  has  in  Scotland,  there  would  have 
been  neither  Church  disestablishment  nor  rent  confiscation 
nor  I  enian  conspiracy  are  the  dupes  of  their  own  amiable 
dreams.  M.  Pkudhomme  was  of  opinion  that,  if  Napoleon 
had  resisted  the  lure  of  ambition  and  remained  a  simple 
officer  of  artillery,  he  might  have  founded  his  dynasty  on  a 
secure  basis,  and  have  bequeathed  the  Imperial  crown  to 
his  son;  and  there  is  hardly  less  confusion  between  the 
actual  and  the  hypothetical  in  the  speculations  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  results  of  the  regular  and  prolonged 
residence  of  the  Sovereign  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that 
one  result  might  have  been  the  existence  of  a  more  cordial 
feeliDg  towards  the  representatives  of  Royalty  amom-  the 
population  of  the  capital  than  prevails  at  present.  °  The 
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relations  between  the  Castle  and  the  Municipality  would 
be  less  strained,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  it  may 
be,  would  condescend  to  attend  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  levees. 
In  a  few  other  towns  of  importance,  perhaps,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  civic  sentiment  might  show  a  similar  improve¬ 
ment.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  community,  and  the 
whole  of  that  section  of  them  from  which  trouble  proceeds, 
would  only  have  shared  infinitesimally  in  any  increase 
of  prosperity  which  the  presence  of  Royalty  might  have 
brought  with  it.  What  is  “good  for  trade  ”  in  one  sense  of 
the  phrase  is  not  much  good  for  the  sort  of  trade  which 
Irish  “agriculture,”  as  a  rule,  represents.  The  owner  of 
the  potato-patch  remains  what  he  always  was — a  man  who 
can  just  get  along  in  a  good  season,  with  no  margin  against 
a  bad  one ;  and  the  supposed  influx,  not  of  capital,  but  of 
mere  expenditure,  which  the  presence  of  a  Court  might 
encourage,  would  certainly  not  make  up  to  him  for  the 
difference  between  the  good  season  and  the  bad.  What 
Royal  visits  and  Royal  residence  would  have  done  for  him, 
and  all  that  they  could  do,  would  be  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  sight  and  the  ways  of  Royalty,  and  to  give  visible  and 
tangible  form  to  the  abstract  idea  which  it  represents.  We 
do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  worth  doing  even  now  ;  and 
still  less  do  we  deny  that  it  would  have  been  worth  begin¬ 
ning  to  do  a  generation  ago,  and  continuing  to  practise  up 
to  this  time.  But  we  should  be  gratuitously  preparing  dis¬ 
appointment  for  ourselves  if  we  were  to  listen  credulously 
to  the  exaggerated  rhetoric  which  English,  or  very  often 
Irish,  sentimentalism  has  always  ready  to  hand  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  newspapers.  That  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  will  be  enthusiastically  received  in  Ireland  we  do 
not  doubt;  just  as  the  Queen  was  in  1849,  and  the  Prince' 
himself  on  subsequent  occasions  of  State  visit.  Nor,  as 
we  said  at  the  outset,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  operations  of  the  agitator  that  this  should  be 
so.  But  we  ought  to  know  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish 
nature  by  this  time.  In  private  life  we  are  all  able  to  make 
the  necessary  deductions  from  an  individual  Irishman’s  im¬ 
passioned  expressions  of  regard — perfectly  sincere  at  the 
moment,  but  born  of  the  desire  to  please,  and  no  longer- 
lived  than  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth  ;  and  it  would 
be  discreditable  to  our  intelligence  if  we  did  not  make  the 
same  necessary  allowances  for  the  demonstrations  of  the 
people. 

The  chief  significance  and  the  main  value  of  such  a  step 
are  not  so  much  of  a  political  as,  so  to  speak,  of  an  executive 
character.  It  is  useful  as  any  other  conspicuous  act  would 
be  which  serves  as  a  demonstration  of  the  composure  with 
which  Euglish  authority  regards  the  assaults  of  Irish  dis¬ 
affection.  All  possible  precautions  will  of  course  be  taken 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  we 
are  far  from  suggesting  a  doubt  as  to  their  proving  sutli- 
cient.  But  when  all  is  done  in  this  way  that  can  be  done, 
it  cannot  avail  to  absolutely  exclude  all  risk.  A  certain 
amount  of  such  risk  is  inseparable  from  the  plan  itself,  and 
therein  lies  its  principal  chance  of  impressing  the  people 
chiefly  concerned.  No  European  ruler,  actual  or  pro¬ 
spective,  would  bo  likely  to  choose  such  a  time  as  this 
for  going  among  a  discontented  portion  of  his  subjects, 
still  less  for  taking  his  consort  with  him,  if  either  lie  or 
his  advisers  could  be  supposed  to  have  experienced  the 
least  touch  of  those  effects  which  it  is  the  one  object  of 
the  skulking  dynamiter  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
English  official  class.  In  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  to  Ireland  there  is  a  great  ignoring  of  him  and 
of  all  his  works,  which  is  by  much  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  treatment  that  could  be  applied  to  them.  There  is  no 
people  so  readily  captivated  by  what  may  be  called  courage 
of  a  low  temperature  as  races  whose  own  courage  is  of  the 
ebullient  description  ;  and  the  comical  complaints  of  the 
dynamiters  in  America  of  the  very  poor  success  they  have 
obtained  in  the  way  of  intimidation  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  demeanour  most  likely  to  impress  the  Irish  people  at 
large  has  a  specially  imposing  effect  upon  the  Irish  con¬ 
spirator. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  MERCIES. 

ONE  half  of  the  world  proverbially  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  How  does  ono  half,  much  the 
larger  half,  so  to  speak,  live  under  the  tender  mercies  of  the  1 
London  School  Board  ?  Statistics  show  us  general  results, 
and  reveal,  apparently,  that  only  one  child  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand  perishes  from  “  over-pressure.”  This,  at  least,  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  James  Runciman,  whose  little  book, 


School  Board  Idylls,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman.  Mr.  Runciman  has  had  a  very  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  indeed,  with  the  School  Board,  the  schools, 
the  pupils,  and  the  parents.  He  is  also  an  extremely 
picturesque  and  vigorous  writer.  Perhaps  his  vigour  and 
his  picturesqueness  will  be  set  off  against  his  knowledge 
and  sympathy  by  his  opponents.  He  will  be  accused  of 
“  exaggeration.”  But  the  very  method  which  he  has  selected 
— the  method  of  instruction  by  story  and  apologue — is  a  reply 
to  this  charge.  No  one  expects  a  story  to  aim  at  precise 
accuracy ;  the  narrator  chooses  all  the  telling  points  in  his 
case,  and  masses  them  together.  Thus  in  fictions  about  the 
French  Revolution  we  know  that  all  the  possible  wrongs  of 
the  Ancien  Regime  will  fall  crushing,  in  an  hour,  on  the 
head  of  the  peasant  hero.  The  Salt-tax  collector  will  call 
in  the  afternoon,  and  find  the  hero  away  from  home  hard 
at  work  on  some  corvee.  The  seigneur  will  demand  the 
presence  of  the  eldest  girl  at  his  feudal  chateau,  and  will 
employ  the  overworked  parent  all  night  in  silencing  the 
frogs  in  the  ditches.  The  eldest  boy  will  be  taken  for  a 
soldier,  and  the  cow  will  be  requisitioned  at  the  same  fatal 
instant.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  little  of  this  cumulative 
method  in  Mr.  Runciman’s  apologues,  or  idylls,  which  show 
how  the  London  School  Board  presses  on  the  London  poor. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Widow  Daley  is  not  impossible  ;  all  her 
sorrows  might  conceivably  have  dropped  on  her  at  once. 
That  they  should  have  done  so  is,  we  trust,  not  very  likely ; 
that  they  might  have  done  so  is  undeniable.  What,  then, 
were  the  griefs  of  this  Niobe  of  Education  i 

The  W  idow  Daley,  English,  and  lamenting  an  Irish 
husband  deceased,  was  a  hard-working,  decent  charwoman 
and  washerwoman.  She  had  five  children.  Mary,  aged 
thirteen,  who  scrubbed  doorsteps  at  twopence  a  job. 
With  luck,  Mary  might  have  got  a  servant’s  place;  but 
the  Widow  Daley  had  no  luck  but  bad  luck.  Jim  (ten) 
made  eighteenpence  a  week  by  minding  the  front  of  a  green¬ 
grocer’s  shop.  His  master  also  gave  him  his  food.  Pat 
was  eight ;  the  two  youngest  were  mere  infants.  The 
widow  made  about  eighteenpence  a  day ;  her  weekly  income 
in  good  times  would  be  about  twelve  shillings;  her  rent,  in 
a  pestilent  lane,  the  abode  of  thieves  and  drabs,  was  five- 
and-sixpence  weekly.  A  shilling  a  day  was  left  for  all 
expenses  of  a  large  young  family. 

So  the  world  ran  on,  till  the  School  Board  rose  on  the 
horizon,  and  Jim  had  to  be  sent  to  school.  His  school  fees 
had  now  to  be  paid,  and  the  food  and  pence  which  he 
received  from  the  greengrocer  were  lost  to  the  Daleys.  Mrs. 
Daley  added  to  her  toils  the  sewing  of  collars,  for  which 
labour  a  pious  employer  paid  so  highly  that,  for  eleven 
hours’  work  a  day,  a  clever  hand  could  make  as  much  as 
five  shillings  a  week  !  Mrs.  Daley  fell  ill ;  the  house  was 
dying  of  hunger;  Jim  turned  to  his  old  love  again,  the 
greengrocer;  but,  from  the  greengrocer  ho  was  dragged, 
of  course,  by  the  School  Visitor.  Then  Pat  fainted,  in 
class,  from  hunger,  and  so  the  task  of  highly  educating 
the  young  Daleys  went  on  under  difficulties.  Mrs.  Daley 
was  summoned  before,  and  abominably  insulted  by  a  bully¬ 
ing  member  of,  the  School  Board  at  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  person  behaved  very  much  worse  (as  far 
as  w-ords  and  manner  went)  than  the  most  truculent 
inquisitor  would  have  done  to  the  most  recalcitrant  heretic. 
Mr.  Runciman  says  that  twenty  such  members  would  cause 
popular  attacks  to  be  made  on  the  buildings  of  the  School 
Board ;  but  he  admits  also  that  such  members  are  rare.  As 
a  rule,  all  the  people  employed  to  put  the  screw  on  the  poor 
do  it  as  if  they  loved  them,  and  try  to  administer  “  an  iron 
“  law  ”  with  gentleness.  “  But  the  power  which  the  School 
“  Board  members  exercise  is  far  too  great  to  be  entrusted 
“  even  to  the  best  of  men.  Any  one  of  them  has  the 
“  right  of  deciding  whether  a  fellow-creature  shall  or  shall 
“  not  be  dragged  into  a  police  court.”  Decent  Mrs.  Dai.ey 
was  dragged  into  a  police  court.  “  Their  tribunal  is  private, 

“  and  while  they  are  trying  cases  the  culprits  have  no 
“  chance  of  bringing  witnesses.  The  Board  Visitor  makes 
“certain  accusations;  the  person  summoned  before  the 
“  Committee  makes  excuses ;  and  a  single  person  weighs 
“  the  testimonies,  and  acts  as  judge  and  juror.  The  School 
“  Board  member  cannot  order  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  he 
“  can  condemn  a  man  or  woman  to  appear  in  a  court  amid 
“  the  thieves  and  drunken  brawlers  whose  fate  is  da  ily 
decided  by  the  metropolitan  magistrates.  Sometimes  even 
a  Board  member,  even  such  a  member  as  Mr.  Runciman’s 
bully,  is  not  present.  Then  “  the  poor  are  compelled  to 
“  stand  cross  examinations  by  the  minor  officials,  and  some- 
“  times  a  clerk,  whose  services  are  valued  at  thirty  shillings 
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“  a  week,  will  usurp  a  power  which  the  best  jurists  would 
“  hardly  bestow  on  a  trained  lawyer.” 

These  are,  indeed,  tender  mercies.  They  led  Mrs. 
Daley  to  the  police  office  more  than  once,  and,  as  she 
chanced  to  be  under  a  bullying  and  not  a  gentle  satrap  of 
education,  they  caused  her  to  be  fined  ;  therefore  to  pawn 
her  clothes,  to  be  starved,  to  fall  ill.  Finalty,  her  daughter 
Mary  sold  herself  to  shame  that  the  mother  might  not  die  ; 
and  the  end  was  the  mother’s  suicide  (in  which  she  chose 
the  company  of  the  youngest  girl,  a  mere  infant),  the 
daughter’s  shame,  the  eldest  boy’s  introduction  to  the  career 
of  a  thief.  To  this  was  the  family  brought  by  such  violent 
delights  as  French  verbs,  the  elements  of  algebra,  and  other 
valuable  and  appropriate  educational  luxuries.  We  have 
said  that  the  Widow  Daley’s  case  is  so  hard  as  probably  to 
be  unusual.  But  if  there  is  anything  at  all  impossible  in 
such  a  history  of  death,  hunger,  shame,  produced  by  the 
indifferent  grinding  of  “  an  iron  law,”  we  admit  that  we 
fail  to  see  where  the  impossibility  comes  in.  Whether  the 
good  effects  of  education  as  cultivated  by  the  London  School 
Board  balance  the  evil  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Bunciman 
does  not  touch.  His  idylls  are  almost  all  studies  from  a 
purgatory  of  instruction.  His  Inspector  is  a  satirical 
cad,  who  calls  the  schoolmistresses  by  their  Christian  names 
out  of  contempt,  not  “  for  love  and  for  euphony,”  and  who 
delights  to  leave  them  in  tears.  aSow,  of  course,  this  kind 
of  Inspector  is  not  the  rule ;  one  may  imagine  him  hopefully 
to  be  the  rare  exception.  But  what  powers  of  torture,  and 
even  of  death  from  over-work,  are  in  the  hands  of  this 
educational  inquisitor  !  As  to  the  examples  of  what  may  be 
called  voluntary  over-work  out  of  ambition  and  perhaps 
love  of  study,  on  which  Mr.  Bunciman  dwells,  we  think  less 
of  their  importance.  None  of  his  characters  drudge  so  hard* 
as  Wolf,  who  sat  at  night  with  his  feet  in  cold  water  to 
keep  him  awake.  This  did  Wolf  because  he  liked  it,  and 
thus  was  he  able  to  write  the  famous  Prolegomena,  which 
every  one  has  heard  of  and  one  in  a  million  has  read.  But 
it  is  another  thing  when  the  over- worked  one  is  a  child, 
clever  or  stupid,  who  gets  scarcely  enough  food  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  These  considerations  introduce 
the  great  and  dismal  topic  of  keeping  children  alive  while 
we  are  educating  them.  It  is  vain  to  try  to  teach  the 
Starving;  and  yet,  if  to  school  they  must  go,  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  them  must  almost  or  altogether  starve.  The 
private  charity  of  a  people  might  break  down  with  such  a 
burden  laid  on  it;  and,  as  for  a  public  sportula,  why  that 
takes  us  back,  with  a  vengeance,  into  the  decrepitude  of 
ancient  Borne.  That  seems  to  be  what  civilization  comes 
to.  Mr.  Bunciman,  when  oppressed  by  these  long  views  of 
life,  takes  refuge  in  Mr.  Buskin — where  we  must  admit 
that  we  cannot  follow  him.  Mr.  Buskin,  on  one  side,  like 
the  economists  on  the  other,  eliminates  human  nature  and 
fate  from  his  calculations.  About  such  ultimate  questions, 
to  which  a  School  Board  apologue  leads,  it  is  vain  to  talk, 

Seeing  this  Valp,  this  Earth,  whereon  we  dream 

Is  on  all  sides  o’ersh adowed  by  the  high 

Uno’erleai  .ed  Mountains  of  Necessity. 

But  it  seems  possible  enough,  by  public  and  private  effort, 
to  do  something  for  the  Widow  Daleys  of  this  world.  Nor 
is  it  wholly  bad  news  that  ‘  the  passionate  attachment  of 
“  scholars  to  their  teachers  is  very  common  nowadays.”  It 
cannot  have  been  very  common  in  Erasmus’s  time,  or  even 
in  that  of  Dr.  Keate. 


LORD  DERBY  AND  TITE  COLONIES. 

OBD  DEBBY  said  on  Monday  last,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  that  the  acceptance  of  aid  from  the  Colonies 
was  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  simply  from  a  wish  to  do 
what  was  most  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned.  He 
would  have  been  fully  justified  in  making  an  exactly 
opposite  declaration.  Tne  most  important  duty  which 
devolved  on  the  Government  was  to  do  what  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  Colonies,  especially  as  the  same  course 
would  have  caused  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  England. 
The  advantage  of  good  offices  on  one  side  and  cordial 
acknowledgment  on  the  other  would  have  greatly  out¬ 
weighed  any  possible  inconvenience  which  could  have  arisen 
in  the  adjustment  of  details.  Lord  Derby  explained  that 
the  Suakim  expedition  was  already  made  up,  and  that 
some  difficulty  might  occur  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
larger  force.  If  it  became  necessary  to  charter  half-a-dozen 
additional  store-ships,  the  arrangement  would  not  have 
overstrained  the  energy  of  the  proper  officers.  The  army 


in  the  Soudan  has  not  hitherto  suffered  from  excess  of 
numerical  force ;  and  at  the  worst  employment  might 
have  been  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
any  English  troops  which  might  be  no  longer  required 
in  Africa.  The  contingent  from  New  South  Wales  has 
happily  not  been  rejected.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
other  colonies  should  have  the  opportunity  of  complaining 
of  a  preference  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  invidious. 
They  have,  indeed,  been  informed  that  if  further  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  required  their  proposals  will  be  favourably  con¬ 
sidered  ;  but  popular  impulse  is  not  always  steady,  and  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  may  possibly  repress  the  enthusiasm 
which  dictated  the  recent  offers.  Any  petty  collision 
between  the  local  Governments  and  the  Colonial  Office,  such 
as  periodically  occurs,  perhaps  on  unimportant  transactions, 
might  easily  defeat  a  policy  which  may  not  be  hereafter 
revived. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
troubles  a  gleam  of  unexpected  good  fortune  came  to 
relieve  the  general  darkness.  Unfriendly  foreigners  have 
been  accustomed  to  anticipate  the  decline  of  England, 
and  more  especially  the  practical  disruption  of  the  Colonial 
Empire.  The  West  African  Conference  was  intended 
to  check  the  growth  of  English  dominion  ;  and  Prince 
Bismarck’s  new  policy  seemed  to  be  as  much  inspired  by 
ill  will  to  England  as  by  a  desire  to  provide  outlets  for 
German  enterprise.  It  had  perhaps  not  occurred  to  him 
that  foreign  aggression  and  menace  had  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  of  English  dependencies  with  the 
Crown.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  surprised  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Australia  and  Canada  regarded  the  cause  of 
England  as  their  own.  Their  proposed  contributions  of  men 
and  money  were  in  themselves  valuable;  but  the  proof  that 
their  resources  were  available  for  Imperial  purposes  had  a 
wider  significance.  The  only  doubt  which  was  felt  as 
to  the  eager  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  dispositions  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
impossible  to  find  two  other  incumbents  of  these  great 
offices  who  would  regard  the  colonial  proposals  as  ordinary 
and  somewhat  unwelcome  matters  of  business.  Sentiment 
serves  only  on  rare  occasions  as  a  legitimate  motive  of 
political  action ;  but  the  most  dispassionate  of  statesmen 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  feelings  with  which  he 
may  perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  sympathize.  The  most 
cold-blooded  of  Maria  Theresa’s  Ministers  would  have  at 
least  ostensibly  applauded  the  famous  promise  of  the 
Hungarian  magnates  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  their  king. 

It  is  possible  that  other  practical  or  technical  embarrass¬ 
ments  besides  those  which  were  suggested  by  Lord  Derby 
may  sometimes  hereafter  interrupt  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  colonial  contingents  and  the  Imperial 
authorities;  but  a  failure  to  adjust  any  difficulties  of  detail 
would  be  discreditable  to  one  or  both  parties.  Military 
commanders  will  perhaps  be  more  capable  than  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  entering  into  the  feelings  which  have  prompted 
the  colonial  proposals.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  occa¬ 
sion  during  the  first  short,  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
correct  the  impression  that  his  department  had  raised 
any  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  a  generous  offer.  The 
Ministers  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  colonial  co-operation ;  but  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  unlikely  to  think  more  of  petty  obstacles  than 
of  great  and  novel  political  combinations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  in  former  times  expi’essed  the  opinion  that  the  country 
would  be  stronger  and  safer  if  it  had  no  external  depen¬ 
dencies.  Some  of  his  colleagues  who  held  similar  opinions 
are  not  known  to  have  been  converted  to  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  faith  ;  but,  as  men  of  business,  they  may  perhaps 
think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  army  in  the 
Soudan  reinforcements  are  not  to  be  despised.  Some  tact 
will  be  required  in  consulting  the  feelings  of  colonial 
officers  and  men;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  expose  them  as  little  as  possible  until  they 
have  acquired  some  experience  of  warfare.  As  they 
will  have  been  enlisted  voluntarily,  they  will  probably 
be  found  excellent  soldierly  material.  Some  of  the  officers 
may  perhaps  have  formerly  served  in  the  English  army. 
Although  the  Colonies  are  primarily  actuated  by  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  the  Empire,  they  prove  their  inherited 
political  aptitude  by  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  their 
own  special  interests.  The  people  of  Australia  have  been 
rudely  awakened  to  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  the 
rivalry  or  aggression  of  foreigners.  Until  lately  they  were 
happy  in  their  solitude,  disturbed  only  by  the  vicinity 
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■within  a  thousand  miles  of  New  Caledonia,  on  which  they 
accordingly  concentrated  their  neighbourly  aversion.  Nature 
and  circumstances  took  the  place  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  in 
providing  them  with  territorial  monopoly.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  the  coasts  of  the  Australian  continent,  of 
Tasmania,  and  of  New  Zealand  have  long  since  been  claimed 
and  appropriated.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  suspected 
that  European  Powers  would  seek  to  establish  dominion 
in  the  South  Pacific.  The  French  Recidivist  Bill,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  plans  for  annexing  the  New  Hebrides,  first  caused 
serious  alarm.  The  recent  annexation  of  the  Northern 
coast  of  New  Guinea  hy  the  German  Government  has  pro¬ 
voked  genuine  annoyance.  Denunciations  of  Lord  Derby’s 
dilatory  policy  have  not  yet  subsided ;  but  intelligent 
Australians  probably  begin  to  reflect  on  the  conflicting  risks 
which  he  had  to  consider.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
colonial  aspirations  without  offence  to  Germany,  and  perhaps 
to  France.  The  colonists  might  complain  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  negotiating  on  their  own  account,  and  that 
their  interests  were,  as  they  thought,  insufficiently  defended 
by  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  remonstrances  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  they  had  been  preferred  by  themselves  as 
independent  communities.  The  European  Powers,  in  their 
sudden  desire  to  acquire  colonies,  or  rather  exclusive 
markets,  are  not  disposed  to  recognize  the  claim  of  three 
millions  of  English  settlers  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
half  a  hemisphere.  The  Australian  pretensions  will  here¬ 
after  be  established,  but  they  must  wait  for  two  or  three 
generations.  The  English  colonists  hold  almost  all  the 
regions  in  which  Europeans  can  thrive  and  multiply.  Their 
descendants  will,  therefore,  be  masters  of  the  South  Pacific ; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  are  taking  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  immediate  respect  of  foreign  Powers. 

Projects  of  colonial  federation  on  a  large  scale  are  pre¬ 
mature,  if  not  impracticable ;  yet  it  is  as  members  of  an 
Empire  which  may  almost  be  called  federal  that  the  several 
Colonies  will  be  most  formidable  to  their  competitors.  The 
offer  which  was  first  made  by  New  South  Wales,  and  which 
has  since  been  echoed  from  other  quarters,  has  already  sug¬ 
gested  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  foreign  statesmen  whether 
they  had  not  miscalculated  the  resources  of  England.  It  was 
known  that  strongholds  an  1  coaling  stations  distributed  over 
all  partsof  the  world  added  greatly  to  English  naval  strength. 
That  the  outlying  population  of  the  Empire  would  volun¬ 
tarily  give  military  support  to  the  metropolis  had  not  been 
anticipated  at  home  or  abroad.  The  war  in  the  Soudan 
furnishes  a  crucial  instance  of  the  character  of  colonial 
loyalty.  A  quarrel  about  Fiji  or  New  Guinea  would  have 
concerned  the  colonists  more  immediately  than  the  Homo 
Government ;  but  they  have  no  possible  motive  except  well- 
considered  loyalty  for  fighting  with  Arab  enemies.  Although 
the  Colonies  make  no  conditions,  they  well  know  that  their 
services,  if  they  prove  to  he  substantial,  will,  on  occasion,  be 
repaid  in  kind.  To  this  extent  they  will  have  a  share  in 
the  determination  of  Imperial  policy,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  their  legislative  and  administrative  independence.  A 
few  regiments  may  be  thought  to  form  only  a  limited  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  of  the  English  army ;  but  the  com-  J 
mencement  of  a  military  organization  and  of  a  foreign  policy 
will  have  a  definite  significance  in  the  judgment  of  European 
Powers.  If  Australia  can  spare  a  contingent  for  service  in 
North  Africa,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  will  begin  to  suspect 
that  in  their  own  seas  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  the 
Colonies  may  soon  become  a  match  for  much  greater  Powers 
which  must  operate  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  Australian  Colonies  are  yet  prepared 
to  form  a  union  among  themselves.  The  Bill  for  authorizing 
general  or  partial  federation  will  probably  be  passed  during 
the  present  Session.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
when  it  is  introduced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Derby 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  gracious  to 
the  colonists  whom  they  have  lately  rebuffed. 


TIIE  EXECUTION  OF  CRIMINALS. 

f  I U1ERL  happened  at  Exeter  last  Monday  one  of  those 
-I-  horrible  scandals  which  have  too  frequently  sickened 
the  public  in  the  last  few  years.  A  condemned  murderer, 
whoso  offence  was  of  the  most  atrocious  kind,  escaped  his 
just  doom  because  the  machinery  of  the  scaffold  would  not 
work.  The  case  is  too  revolting  to  dwell  upon,  though  tho 
culprit  suffered  no  physical  injury.  Three  times  ho  was 


I  brought  up  to  be  hanged,  and  on  each  occasion  the  drop 
refused  to  descend.  Then  he  was  taken  back  to  prison 
and  the  Home  Secretary  has  commuted  his  sentence  to 
1  penal  servitude  for  life.  We  do  not  desire  to  criticize  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  decision.  Sir  Richard  Cross  ex¬ 
pressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  it,  and,  however  illogical, 
it  was  perhaps  the  only  one  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
Sir  Richard  Cross  must  well  remember  a  trial  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  conviction  of  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  well- 
known  Derbyshire  family  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman,, 
but  where  the  sentence  could  not  be  carried  out,  because  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  jury  had  tossed  up  for 
their  verdict.  In  that  instance,  too,  the  prisoner  was  sent 
into  penal  servitude  for  life,  though  in  strictness  he  should 
either  have  been  hanged  or  discharged.  Leaving  the  subject 
of  John  Lee’s  fate,  we  come  to  the  question  how  such  ghastly 
incidents  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  whoever  was  responsible  for  what  happened  on  [Monday 
may  be  severely  punished.  The  idea  of  hanging  a  man  through 
the  roof  of  an  old  coach-house  is  disgusting  to  the  last  degree. 
The  fact  that  the  drop  was  not  tried  beforehand  shows  the 
most  disgraceful  negligence  on  the  part  of  somebody.  That 
it  should  not  even  have  been  made  to  act  before  the  culprit 
was  placed  upon  it  a  second  time  is  almost  incredible.  That 
it  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  rain,  which  made  the 
wood  start,  is  the  climax  of  shameful  indifference.  Turning 
from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  must  express  ourselves  dis¬ 
appointed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  answer  to  Sir  Richard 
Cross.  The  Sheriff  is,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  says, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  getting  people  hanged.  “That,” 
observes  Sir  William,  with  grandiloquent  vagueness,  “  is 
“part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country.”  This  is  a  strange 
plea  to  be  put  forward  by  a  Liberal  Minister  in  the  year 
1885  for  the  retention  of  an  inconvenient  custom.  AVe  do 
not  know  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  means  by  saying 
that  the  Sheriff’s  functions  are  part  of  the  Constitution. 
They  are  of  course  recognized  by  law,  or  we  should  not  be 
now  discussing  them.  AVe  venture  to  think  that  the  law  in 
this  respect  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Sheriff  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Office. 

A\7 e  are  persuaded  that  in  no  other  way  will  the  recurrence 
of  this  deplorable  bungling  be  prevented.  The  High  Sheriff 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  to  do  the  business  properly.  He  is 
a  country  gentleman,  who  holds  the  office  for  one  year  only, 
and  who  usually  tries  his  best  to  escape  from  it  altogether. 
AVhen  he  finds  all  subterfuges  useless,  he  doubtless  prays 
most  earnestly  that  there  may  be  no  execution  in  his  term 
of  office.  If  there  is  one,  he  leaves  it  to  the  Under-Sheriff. 
AVhat  should  a  High  Sheriff  know  about  improved  drops 
and  the  latest  methods  of  strangulation  1  The  Under- 
Sheriff  probably  consults  the  Governor  of  the  gaol,  and 
sends  for  the  hangman  usually  employed.  The  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  extemporized — “autoschediastic,”  in  University 
slang.  AVe  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  break  down 
than  such  a  system,  or  want  of  system.  There  is  in  this 
country  no  public  executioner.  The  Sheriff  may  engage 
any  one  he  likes,  though  it  has  been  the  practice  for  all 
Sheriffs  to  take  the  same  man.  The  Home  Secretary  osten¬ 
tatiously  washes  his  hands.  That  is  “  part  of  the  Con- 
“  stitution.”  It  seems  to  us  a  very  bad  part,  in  spite  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  emphatic  approval.  AVe  agree  in 
the  very  sensible  remarks  made  by  Lord  Cowper  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  The  Home  Secretary  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use 
applying  to  him.  The  Sheriff  cannot  bo  got  at,  at  least 
without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  can  be  called  to  account  in  tho 
House  which  votes  him  his  salary.  Moreover,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that,  if  the  conduct  of  executions  were  placed 
under  central  authority,  they  would  be  carried  out  with 
greater  efficiency  and  decorum.  The  Home  Office  naturally 
likes  to  be  quit  of  an  odious  duty.  But  this  shifting  of 
liability  has  disastrous  consequences.  When  Mauwood  died, 
eight  hundred  men  expressed  a  wish  to  bo  his  successor. 
The  fact  may  lie  lamentable  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  But  it  remains  true  that  out  of  such  a 
number  the  Home  Secretary  might  select  a  competent  and 
sober  person,  who  could  bo  summarily  dismissed  if  lie  d  - 
served  it,  but  who  would  otherwise  bo  permanently  retained. 
Until  the  Home  Office  is  compelled  to  tako  tho  matter  into 
its  own  hands,  we  shall  not  be  free  from  the  risk  of  such 
horrors  as  those  of  last  Monday. 
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WHITE  BOOKS  AND  BLUE. 

OB.D  GRANVILLE  and  Lis  colleague  at  the  Colonial 
Office  Lave  a  natural  desire  to  play  Prince  Bismarck  a 
return  matcL  for  Lis  WLite  Books.  Accordingly  tLey  Lave 
Leen  discliarging  counter  volleys  of  Blue  Books.  If  all 
tLey  desire  to  prove  is  tLeir  confidence  in  tLe  justice  of 
tLeir  cause,  tLey  Lave  succeeded.  After  considering  tLese 
productions,  no  fair-minded  man  can  douLt  tliat  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Derby  are  firmly  persuaded  tLey  Lave 
managed  everything  very  well,  and  are  grossly  ill-used  men. 
It  niay  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  of  itself  will  give 
general  satisfaction;  and,  for  the  rest,  the  Blue  Books  only 
confirm  the  German  Chancellor’s  statement  of  Lis  case. 
TLey  prove  most  convincingly  once  more  that  our  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Secretaries  Lave  been  completely  outgeneralled 
by  Prince  Bismarck.  Of  course,  looking  at  tilings  from  a 
high  moral  point  of  view,  the  Prince  comes  very  badly  out 
of  all  this  correspondence.  He  does  not  appear  at  all  like 
the  sort  of  good  man  one  might  expect  to  find  figuring  as 
hero  of  a  story  published  for  purposes  of  edification  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  or  the  S.P.C.K.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  plays  all  through  the  part  of  a  very  high-handed,  wrathful, 
and  peremptory  person  indeed,  who  is  thoroughly  resolved 
to  Lave  Lis  own  way.  To  people  of  a  pious  turn  and  weak 
nerves  he  may  even  appear  unscrupulous,  which  means,  we 
suppose,  that  when  lie  is  minded  to  play  somebody  an  ill 
turn  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  and  tell  him  Low  and 
when.  Lord  Granville  seems  to  Lave  been  quite  horrified 
by  this  brutality  on  Lis  part,  in  the  affair  of  the  Cameroons. 
At  the  end  of  it  all,  however,  he  attains  to  a  reasonable 
measure  of  success,  while  the  good  and  gentle  Lord  Granville 
finds  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  outwitted, 
and  yet  Laving  to  imitate  Lis  enemy  when  it  is  too  late.  On 
the  whole,  these  Blue  Books  will  not  do  much  to  win  back 
the  waning  popularity  of  the  moral  and  sentimental  states¬ 
manship  which  was  in  such  favour  a  few  years  ago.  It  will 
be  very  little  consolation  to  a  country  which  is  getting  very 
tired  of  insult  and  loss  to  know  that  Lord  Granville 
thinks  Prince  Bismarck’s  action  too  peremptory,  and  Lord 
Derby  is  sure  he  is  violating  all  the  forms. 

The  last  of  our  Minister’s  apologetic  publications  con¬ 
tains  the  history  of  a  series  of  obscure  intrigues  in  the 
Cameroons.  It  is  distinguished  by  all  the  usual  notes  of 
Lord  Granville’s  policy — and  not  his  only,  but  the  policy 
of  our  Colonial  Office  generally.  The  books  show  that  our 
Government  was  for  a  long  time  asked  to  establish  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate;  that  it  refused;  that  somebody  else  stepped  in  ; 
that  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  then  got  frightened, 
and  after  much  outcry  did  annex  something,  giving  us  a 
dangerous  neighbour  where  we  might  have  had  complete 
and  peaceful  possession.  Reduced  to  its  mere  elements,  this 
is  the  story  of  the  Angra  Pequena  muddle  and  the  New 
Guinea  fiasco,  and  of  more  elsewhere  of  which  we  may  hear. 
The  details  have,  however,  a  certain  piquancy.  As  far 
back  as  1879  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  asked  by  the 
Cameroons  chiefs  to  annex  their  country,  and  the  request 
was  repeated  at  divers  times  up  to  November  1883.  By 
this  date  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  do  as  they  were 
asked,  and  they  had  got  so  far  that  Lord  Granville 
was  asking  Lord  Derby  to  do  something,  which  is  to 
say,  they  were  still  at  the  very  beginning.  Meanwhile, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  say 
anything,  either  good  or  evil,  to  the  Cameroons  chiefs, 
and,  to  the  ineffable  amazement  of  Downing  Street,  these 
high  and  mighty  lords  disposed  of  themselves  elsewhere. 
Some  time  in  July  of  last  year  King  Bell  and  other  kings 
accepted  the  protection  of  Germany.  When  asked  by 
Captain  Brooke,  of  IL.M.S.  Opal,  why  they  did  this  “  after 
“  writing  the  letters  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  which  they 
“  had,”  the  chiefs  were  prepared  with  an  excellent  answer. 
They  bad  got  tired  of  writing  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consul 
and  getting  no  answer ;  they  were  badly  in  want  of  rum 
and  tobacco ;  there  came  past  a  German  prepared  to  offer 
these  luxuries,  and  they  at  once  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  nation  lavish  of  creature  comforts.  They 
maliciously  added  that  they  were  satisfied ;  whether  with 
the  Germans  or  with  the  quality  of  the  mess  of  rum  and 
tobacco  for  which  they  sold  their  birthright  does  not  appear. 
Since  they  did  go  to  the  opposition  shop,  even  under 
provocation,  let  us  hope  the  tobacco  was  German  and  the 
rum  made  at  Hamburg.  This  piece  of  news  reached  the 
Cabinet  at  a  singularly  inopportune  moment,  for  they 
had  just  told  everybody  that  England  had  decided  at 


last  on  annexing  the  Cameroons.  Lord  Derby  had  been 
goaded  into  taking  the  necessary  steps  just  in  time  to 
be  too  late  as  usual.  Now  in  all  this  there  was  a  wicked 
plot,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  behaved  most  basely.  He 
had  asked  the  friendly  offices  of  our  consuls  and  naval 
officers  on  the  coast  for  Dr.  Nachtigal,  a  traveller  and 
scientific  gentleman  about  to  visit  those  parts.  It  was  this 
very  Dr.  Nachtigal  who  corrupted  the  Cameroons  chiefs 
with  rum  and  tobacco.  In  fact,  he  was  sent  out  for  the  very 
purpose,  and  the  wily  Prince  Bismarck  never  told  Lord 
Granville  a  word  about  it.  When  taxed  with  his  perfidy 
he  answered  with  brazen  impudence.  Lord  Granville, 
beginning  like  Mr.  Chucks,  but  not  ending  like  that 
efficient  officer,  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  gentlest  way  in 
the  world,  just  ventured  to  hint  to  him,  that,  if  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  known  Dr.  Nachtigal  was 
going  to  annex  the  Cameroons,  “  they  would  have  exchanged 
“  explanations  with  the  German  Government,  which  must 
“  have  prevented  the  present  state  of  things.”  Our  Cabinet 
only  thought  they  were  helping  a  speculative  German 
gentleman  who  w7as  on  a  mission  “having  for  its  object  the 
“  collection  of  information  on  the  state  of  German  trade, 
“  and  the  settlement  of  certain  questions  which  had  arisen.” 
They  were  astounded  to  learn  that  the  question  of  annexation 
was  covered  by  this  vague  phrase.  To  this  Prince  Bismarck 
practically  answered,  Just  so.  We  knew  you  would  ex¬ 
change  explanations  ;  we  credited  you  with  activity  enough 
to  annex  first ;  and,  as  we  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
your  explanations  or  to  be  forestalled,  we  told  you  nothing 
of  our  intentions.  This  answer  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Derby  may  put  in  their  pipes  and  smoke  at  their  leisure. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  got  from  the  end  of  the 
Blue  Book.  The  Cameroons  being  annexed  by  Germany, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  “  found  it  expedient,  in  pur- 
“  suance  of  a  policy  formed  before  they  had  any  idea  of  the 
“  interest  taken  by  Germany  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
“  to  place  under  the  sovereignty  or  protection  of  Her 
“  Majesty  the  Queen  the  territories  extending  from  Arnbas 
“  Bay  to  the  limits  of  the  Lagos  Colony.”  The}7  have  done 
something  as  a  protest,  and  have  not  merely  contented 
themselves  with  uttering  feeble  platitudes  in  diplomatic 
letters;  and  that  is  so  far  good  news.  It  would  be 
unfair  (0  pass  over  the  fact  that  Lord  Granville  ends 
his  Blue  Book  in  a  tone  not  unbecoming  an  English 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  answer  to  the  charges 
brought  by  Prince  Bismarck  against  Captain  Campbell, 
of  the  Rapid,  and  Mr.  Consul  Hewett,  are  perhaps  a 
sign  that  our  Minister  is  at  last  learning  the  wholesome 
uses  of  firmness  in  international  affairs.  Prince  Bismarck 
had  been  weak  enough  to  adopt  the  swagger  of  Admiral 
Pierre  to  Captain  Johnstone,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  an¬ 
swered  as  he  deserved  to  be  answered. 

There  will,  as  usual,  be  two  opinions  on  the  merits  of  this 
business.  The  politicians  who  think  that  the  use  of  a 
Foreign  or  Colonial  Office  is  to  help  some  public  man  to 
qualify  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  have  a  word  of 
praise  for  Lord  Granville.  No  party  has  ever  openly 
taken  this  view  that  we  know  of ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  horror  Prince  Bismarck’s  conduct  has 
aroused  in  some  quarters  except  in  the  supposition  that 
it  is  the  secret  creed  of  many.  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Derby  have  shown  a  trusting  heart  and  a  belief 
in  virtue  which  are  touching ;  but,  on  the  theory  that 
a  certain  hardness  of  head  is  needed  in  diplomacy,  they 
must  be  judged  to  have  failed.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance  who  has  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
Cameroons  chiefs  with  rum  and  tobacco ;  but  the  method 
in  which  our  colonial  affairs  are  conducted  is  not  a  thing 
of  trivial  interest.  After  the  light  thrown  on  it  during 
these  months  from  Berlin  and  Downing  Street,  we  ought 
to  know  what  it  is,  even  if  there  had  been  any  mystery 
about  it  before.  It  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that 
our  Cabinet  will  always  refuse  to  do  a  convenient  thing 
when  they  can  do  it  thoroughly  and  quietly.  Then  they 
will  get  scared  when  somebody  else  steps  in,  and  seize  at 
some  half-  measure  as  a  resource ;  whereby  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  possession  of  the  half  of  what  we  might  have 
had,  and  with  a  diplomatic  quarrel  on  hand  into  the  bargain. 
The  remedy  for  these  things  is  not  squalling  at  Prince 
Bismarck,  but  a  change  of  measures,  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  a  change  of  men. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  IIER  CRICKETERS. 

AFTER  a  long  series  of  victories  Shaw’s  Eleven  in 
Australia  has  been  defeated  by  six  runs.  Their 
opponents  are  described  as  eleven  picked  men  from  all  the 
Colonies.  Though  Shaw’s  team  may  not  be  considered  as 
absolutely  representative  of  England,  still  it  is  very  strong, 
and  the  Colonists  deserve  all  congratulations  on  a  victory 
which  no  Englishman  will  grudge  them  at  present.  The 
success  of  the  Australians  is  the  more  remarkable  if,  as 
appears  probable,  they  pla3red  without  any  of  Murdoch’s 
men,  or  with  none  but  Mr.  Sfofforth.  In  Victoria,  at 
least,  the  men  of  Murdoch’s  travelling  Eleven  have  been 
disqualified  or  suspended  by  the  Cricketers’  Association. 
This  strong  measure  was  taken  for  the  excellent  purpose  of 
discouraging  semi-professionalism.  When  Shaw’s  players, 
all  of  them  English  professionals,  arrived  in  the  colony,  a 
match  was  arranged  in  which  several  of  Murdoch’s  people 
were  to  take  part.  But  they  all  declined.  They  demanded 
a  certain  share  in  the  gate-money ;  this  was  refused,  and 
so  Messrs.  McDonnell,  Boyle,  Blackham,  Palmer,  and 
Scott  stood  out.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  see  such  ex¬ 
cellent,  indeed  unsurpassed,  cricketers  taking  so  unpatri¬ 
otic  and  mercenary  an  attitude.  The  Victorian  Cricketers’ 
Association  asked  for  reasons  ;  one  player  refused  to  give 
any,  the  others  offered  excuses  which  were  deemed  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Spoffortii  was  not  present  when  the 
match  which  gave  rise  to  these  sorrows  occurred  ;  and  few 
English  cricketers  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  bowler  now  takes  the  side  of  good  taste  and  proper 
feeling. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  was  summed  up  very 
learnedly  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  the  President  of  the 
A  ictorian  Cricketers’  Association,  whose  speech  is  reported 
in  Truth.  Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  used  in  England,  he  had  always  defended  the 
conduct  of  Australian  amateurs  in  playing  for  gate-money — 
in  England.  They  were  not  rich  men,  and  without  "the 
gate-money  they  could  not  afford  to  travel  so  far  and  play 
so  long.  Perhaps  this  may  be  admitted  ;  in  England,  we 
fancy,  people  blamed  the  Australians  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  they  took  gate-money,  as  because  they  were  so  eager 
and  grasping  in  their  pecuniary  arrangements.  They  were 
charged  with  trying  to  extract  the  uttermost  penny,  and  a 
similar  reputation  attended  them,  we  believe,  in  America, 
especially  in  Philadelphia.  However,  it  is  certain,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Williams  said,  that  if  Murdoch's  men  wished  to  be 
held  amateurs  and  gentlemen  at  home  in  the  colony,  tliev 
could  not  play  against  English  professionals  for  a  share  of 
the  gate-money.  To  take  money  for  playing  is  simply  to 
become  a  professional.  This  was  often  said  in  England, 
where  our  Players  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  formal 
“  Air.”  or  “  Esquire,”  honourable  titles  allotted  even  to 
Midwinter,  who  had  been  a  ground  man,  if  we  mistake 
not,  at  Lords,  and  who  certainly  played  for  years  as  a 
professional  for  Gloucestershire.  Murdoch’s  men  want  both 
the  honour  and  the  golden  gains.  Their  fellow-colonists 
have  decided,  in  Victoria  at  least,  that  they  may  keep  both 
in  England,  but  certainly  not  at  home.  This  decision 
must,  we  presume,  have  deprived  them  of  valuable  allies 
in  the  late  great  match,  which,  nevertheless,  they  have  won. 
If  they  played  without  Murdoch's  tail,  they  deserved  to 
win,  for  at  last  taking  a  stand  on  the  true  principles  of 
sport.  Therein  they  set  an  example  to  English  cricketers. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  we  also  were  vexed  by  the  question 
of  paid  amateurs  or  gentlemen  professionals.  Various  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  almost  removed  the  problem  from  “  the 
“  sphero  of  practical  politics,”  in  cricket ;  but  at  any 
moment  the  diflicult  and  delicate  question  may  recur. 
But  it  has  always  been  veiled  here  by  the  obscurity  of 
private  arrangements  and  under  the  name  of  “  payment 
of, expenses.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  the  lino  at 
legitimate  expenses,  especially  where  amateurs  with  a  pay- 
ing  profession  were  concerned.  In  Australia  Murdoch's 
men  posed  the  question  in  its  naked  form.  Playing 
against  professionals,  against  “  a  team  of  men  to  whom 
“  cricket  was  their  bread  and  butter,”  they  boldly  asked 
for  a  share  ot  that  refreshment.  Air.  Justice  Williams 
refused  to  “see  the  Australian  reputation  dragged  in  the 
“  dirt,”  and  we  think  cricketers  owe  him  thanks  at  home 
no  less  than  in  the  Colonies.  Yet  Englishmen  will  hope 
that  such  an  unexampled  wicket-keeper  ns  Blackham,  so 
meiry  a  hitter  as  McDonnell,  and  so  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy  and  plucky  a  bat  as  Scott,  not  to  speak  of  the 
mighty  Bonnor,  will  purge  away  their  guilt,  and  mako  duo 


submission  to  the  Association.  Their  fall  from  virtue  is 
the  result  of  what  we  have  always  regarded  as  their  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  England.  Their  golden  gains  all 
but  perverted  our  own  professionals,  and  have  reduced  good 
cricketers  and,  we  daresay,  good  fellows,  to  a  position  of 
humiliation. 


THE  SERVICES. 

\  MONG  the  many  rumours  concerning  the  state  of 
J-A.  feeling  among  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
one  which  we  sincerely  trust  may  prove  to  be  true.  We 
are  told,  and  by  persons  who  speak  with  the  confidence  of 
such  as  have  authority  for  what  they  say,  that  many 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  greatly  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  naval  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
wholesome  frame  ot  mind,  and  will  prove  lastingly  bene¬ 
ficial  if  it  produces  more  visible  practical  effect  than  the 
discontent  of  both  sides  of  the  House  with  other  policies  of 
the  Government.  V  hen  the  navy  and  the  security  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  Liberal  members  may  perhaps  see 
reason  to  vary  their  favourite  course  of  disapproving  of  the 
Go\ernment  action,  but  supporting  Ministers,  lest  the  thing 
they  wish  to  get  done  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  other 
side.  It  would  be  captious,  perhaps,  and  even  ungrateful, 
in  these  days,  when  mercies  are  small,  to  point  out  that  the 
many  members  on  both  sides  who  are  now  alive  to  the  truth 
have  been  somewhat  slow  to  recognize  it.  The  naval  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty  this 
many  a  day.  It  is  policy  which  consists  in  doing  as  little  as 
possible,  and  doing  it  late  ;  in  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
wastefully  in  the  name  of  economy,  and  of  talking  much  and 
long.  As  fiir  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  concerned,  it 
is  enough  that  they  have  deigned  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  what  is  grossly  palpable  ;  but  the  country  at  large  would 
do  well  to  pause  before  concluding  that  the  past  is  past.  A 
v  iser  course  would  be  to  believe  that  what  the  Admiralty 
has  done  it  always  will  do  in  the  absence  of  some  disturbing 
cause.  In  the  normal  state  of  things  it  will  delay  and 
wriggle  out  of  the  necessity  of  action  as  much  as  it  possibly 
can.  At  present  all  the  evidence  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
on  the  side  of  probability.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  confessed 
no  longer  ago  than  last  autumn,  and  in  a  most  public  and 
exemplary  manner,  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  Prince 
George  ot  Denmark.  His  heart  was  with  the  party  he  was 
compelled  by  pressure  of  circumstances  to  vote  against.  Now 
in  spring  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  helping  to  carry  out 
and  defend  the  very  policy  he  knows  as  well  as  any  man 
in  England  to  be  wholly  indefensible.  "Whether  in  small 
things  or  in  great,  the  course  of  the  Admiralty  does  notvary 
from  its  old  lines.  When  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  is  asked 
whether  any  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  long- 
promised  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  engineers,  he 
has  to  answer  that  nothing  has  been  -done,  but  that  the 
Admiralty  is  considering  the  matter.  There  is  no  inclina¬ 
tion  among  competent  critics  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
naval  engineers  as  a  matter  of  small  importance  in  them¬ 
selves.  bar  from  it.  Ihey  are  becoming  steadily  a  mono 
impoitant  branch  of  the  service,  and  are  fully  entitled  to 
hold  as  good  a  position  as  the  officers  of  the  now  abolished 
navigating  line.  Still,  the  question  is  unimportant,  or  at 
least  is  not  pressing,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the  scheme 
for  increasing  the  navy  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  autumn 
Session.  W  hen  Sir  I  iiomas  is  asked  what  has  been  done  in 
this  matter,  he  has  to  answer  as  ho  did  about  the  engi¬ 
neers  nothing,  but  the  Admiralty  is  considering.  It 
is  now  rather  over  three  months  since  Lord  Nortiiiirook 
and  his  colleague  in  the  Lower  House  described  their 
scheme,  and  the  Admiralty  is  only  just  receiving  the  tenders 
of  the  private  shipbuilders'  and  yet  there  is  probably  not 
a  single  official  ot  the  department  who  would  not  confess, 
if  questioned  anywhere  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  all  this  preliminary  business  might  have  been  disposed 
of  in  three  weeks. 

This  delay  is  the  point  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
discontent  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  will  fix. 
In  t lie  approaching  debates  on  the  Estimates  it  will  be  tlio 
first  duty  of  the  House  to  impress  on  tlio  official  mind  of 
the  Admiralty  the  lesson  that  when  work  is  promised  it  is 
to  bo  done,  and  not  to  be  delayed  at  the  sweet  will  of  tlio 
department.  The  Estimates  themselves  do  not  as  yet  call 
for  much  notice;  but  it  may  bo  pointed  out  that  the  increase 
in  expenditure  has  been  largely  due  to  operations  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  character  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  and  it  is  even  more  worthy  of  notice  that  o\/r 
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Government  stands  alone  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
in  being  prepared  to  pass  a  whole  year  without  spending  a 
penny  on  its  torpedoes.  The  House  will  of  course  be  asked 
to  turn  aside  from  the  main  question  and  discuss  every  sort 
of  side  issue.  Sir  E.  Reed  is  already  at  work  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament  fiercely  fighting  for  his  favourite  ideas. 

As  usual,  he  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  authorities  to 
deal  with.  Nobody  is  ignorant  of  his  ability,  experience, 
and  sincerity.  Neither  is  it  unknown  that  he  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  support  from  the  service.  These 
things  entitle  Sir  Edward  Reed  to  a  respectful  hearing, 
and  a  lay  critic  will  do  well  to  abstain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  on  such  a  purely  technical  question  as  the  proper 
extent  and  strength  of  the  armour  to  be  put  on  our  war 
ships.  All  he  can  do  is  to  remember  that  other  authorities, 
who  also  have  the  support  of  a  portion  of  the  service,  hold 
diametrically  opposite  views.  What,  however,  we  can  all 
of  us  see  is,  that  Sir  Edward  Reed  has  a  method  of 
discussing  the  state  of  the  navy  which  is  like  to  do  his  cause 
as  much  harm  as  good.  The  history  of  the  Peter  the  Great 
scare  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  it  may  conveniently  be  referred 
to  when  we  are  again  asked  by  Sir  Edward  Reed  to  believe 
that  there  are  some  terrible  fellows  somewhere  who  are 
about  to  sweep  the  flag  of  England  from  the  seas.  There  is, 
too,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Times  a  white  heat  of  zeal,  a 
flame  and  fury  of  style  which  are  alone  enough  to  give 
uause  to  people  who  like  close  reasoning  and  moderate 
language.  The  theory  advanced  in  this  letter  with  such 
vehemence,  that  the  want  of  protective  armour  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  our  ironclads  will  render  them  helpless  before 
the  more  thoroughly  plated  French  ships,  is  supported  by 
taking  for  granted  three  things,  which  to  the  mere  layman 
who  looks  at  probability  appear  by  no  means  self  evident. 
Sir  Edward  Reed  tacitly  asserts  that  every  shot  fired  at  the 
unarmoured  ends  of  our  ships  will  tell,  that  they  will  tell  on 
the  water-line,  that  the  English  ships  meanwhile  will  be 
doing  nothing.  He  speaks  ol  riddling  the  unarmoured  ends 
of  our  vessels  with  machine-guns  (a  thing  which  can  only  be 
done  at  comparatively  close  quarters),  as  if  the  enemy  was 
sure  of  being  able  to  do  it  unmolested.  He  is  also  somewhat 
unhappy  in  his  proofs  that  damage  to  these  weak  parts  must 
necessarily  cripple  the  ship.  He  speaks  oi  the  hole  made  in 
the  Superb  by  a  shell  at  Alexandria,  but  does  not  show  that 
she  was  disabled  by  the  hurt  or  shipped  any  water.  "W  e  do 
not  make  these  criticisms  in  any  blind  belief  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  present  form  of  construction,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  Sir  Edward  Reed’s  arguments  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  as  afforaing  further 
reason  why  Parliament  should  for  the  moment  confine  itself 
to  forcing  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  building  on  the 
Admiralty,  leaving  technical  questions  to  be  argued  out  by 
technical  men. 

The  unwonted  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  yearly 
returns — very  intelligible,  if  not  equally  excusable,  under 
the  circumstances — may  not  be  meant  to  throw  a  certain 
obscurity  over  the  state  of  the  army,  but  it  has  that  effect. 
From  what  is  known,  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  the 
War  Office  is  not  unwilling  to  prolong  the  existence  of  this 
timely  fog.  Lord  Wolseley  is  as  sure  as  ever  of  the 
merits  of  his  young  soldiers,  and  as  careful  to  weed  them 
out  of  any  army  which  he  has  the  honour  to  command.  It 
is  fortunate  they  afford  such  admirable  material,  for  at  this 
moment  there  is  little  else  in  the  ranks  of  the  standing 
army  at  home.  The  general  condition  of  the  force  ought 
to,  and  soon  must,  receive  serious  attention  ;  but  for  the 
present  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  only  to  a  single  incident 
as  illustrating  the  sort  of  thing  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  a  good  quality  of  recruits.  What  was  called  the 
expulsion  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  Guards  from 
the  Windsor  Barracks  was  of  course  grossly  exaggerated. 
We  scarcely  needed  the  assurances  of  Colonel  Davies  to 
know  that  the  officers  of  the  brigade,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
army,  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  an  act  ot  heartless  in¬ 
decency  to  the  families  of  their  men.  They  had  to  leave  the 
barracks  to  make  room  for  the  families  of  the  incoming  logi- 
rnent.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  had  tc  leave,  and 
have  been  sent  back  to  their  families,  as  it  is  called,  which 
interpreted  into  plain  English  means  to  their  parish,  in  a  state 
of  semi-pauperism.  They  have  been  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the 
officers;  but  even  that  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  since  there 
is  no  reason  why  gentlemen  who  hold  a  commission  should 
be  taxed  to  do  what  is  the  duty  of  the  nation.  Our  military 
system,  particularly  in  these  days  of  short  service,  may  be 
wrong  in  permitting  soldiers  to  marry  at  all.  It  would  be 
better  if  our  army  was  what  Sir  Bartle  Frere  expressively 


called  a  celibate  man-killing  machine ;  but  the  marriages 
are  allowed,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
take  the  consequences  of  its  own  laxity.  It  cannot  but  have 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  very  stamp  of  men  which  the  army 
is  most  interested  in  trying  to  attract  to  know  that  a  call 
on  service  means  the  reduction  of  their  families  to  a  state 
bordering  on  pauperism.  A  shilling  a  day  for  the  wife  and 
threepence  for  each  of  the  children  is  not  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Neither  is  it  decent  that  before 
the  regiment  is  well  on  board  its  transport  the  families 
should  be  scattered  about  as  a  mere  nuisance.  When  troops 
are  sent  abroad  there  must  be  vacant  space  left  somewhere 
which  might  well  be  given  up  to  their  wives  and  children. 
We  have  heard  too  many  complaints  from  Reserve  men  and 
their  families  of  neglect  when  the  immediate  necessity  for 
their  service  was  over.  The  voluntary  enlistment  system, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  offer  good  terms  if  it  wishes  to  secure 
good  men. 


THE  LUNACY  LAWS  AGAIN. 

THE  magistrates  of  Lewes  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  carelessness  and  in¬ 
competence.  These  gentlemen  have  shown  more  con¬ 
clusively  and  impressively  than  any  number  of  eloquent 
speeches  how  little  security  we  all  have  against  being  incon¬ 
tinently  locked  up  as  madmen.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  rigid 
and  righteous  application  of  the  exact  terms  of  the  statute, 
they  have  been  proved  transgressors  of  the  law.  But  the 
demonstration  was  difficult,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  slightest  additional  caution  would  not  have  protected 
them  against  liability  without  diminishing  the  hardships  of 
their  victim.  The  case  is  the  more  striking  because  no  one 
has  a  word  to  say  against  the  good  faith  of  the  worthy 
justices.  They  simply  acted  after  their  kind,  and,  according 
to  the  statement  of  their  clerk,  followed  the  practice  which 
had  prevailed  in  Lewes  for  nearly  twenty  years.  They  had 
no  personal  interest  in  consigning  Mr.  Hillman  to  an 
asylum,  and  must  be  acquitted  of  anything  worse  than  in¬ 
capacity  for  the  performance  of  their  magisterial  duties. 
Mr.  Hillman  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  all 
his  life  in  Lewes.  One  day  last  November  his  house  was 
broken  into,  and  he  was  forcibly  carried  off  to  a  madhouse, 
from  which  he  was  almost  immediately  discharged  as  being 
perfectly  sane.  There  can  and  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  original  seizure  of  Mr.  Hillman  was  absolutely  illegal. 
There  was  no  proper  warrant  for  it.  A  policeman  and  a 
blacksmith  broke  into  his  room,  and  then  and  there  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  him  off.  A  more  impudent  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  act  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  To  give  it  a 
semblance  of  legality,  the  Mayor  of  Lewes  and  another 
magistrate  were  brought  up  to  the  carriage  in  which  Mr. 
Hillman  was  being  conveyed  from  his  home.  Then  ensued 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  examination.  The  only 
question  they  asked  him  was  “  How  are  you  1  Mr. 
Hillman  replied,  “  The  statements  I  made  will  be  proved, 
“  whether  they  are  true  or  not;  and  it  will  be  proved 
“  whether  I  am  insane.”  Now,  undoubtedly,  if  considered 
without  reference  to  the  circumstances,  that  may  seem  a 
very  odd  answer.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember  what  had 
already  happened.  This  unfortunate  man  was  under 
duress.  He  had  been  told  that  he  would  be  taken  to  an 
asylum,  and  he  was  actually  on  his  way  thither.  If  he 
had  said,  “  The  whole  place  is  full  of  gibbering  fiends,”  it 
would  not  have  been  very  surprising.  As  it  was,  lie  spoke 
as  many  sane  men  would  have  spoken  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  Then  the  magistrates  proceeded  to  certify  that 
they  had  personally  examined  Charles  Hillman,  and  found 
him  to  be  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  Baron  Huddleston,  who  both 
delivered  elaborate  judgments,  agreed  in  thinking  that  this 
so-called  “examination”  was  a  farce.  If  the  magistrates 
had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  they  could  not 
have  been  called  to  account,  however  grievously  they  might 
have  erred  in  point  of  discretion.  But  the  Bumbles  of  this 
world  sometimes  assume  too  confidently  that  “  the  law  is  a 
“  ass.”  The  magistrates  are  by  Act  of  Parliament  directed 
to  call  a  surgeon  in  such  cases  to  their  assistance.  The 
Lewes  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  taking  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  man  that  Mr.  Hillman  was  insane. 
They  made  themselves  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
this  practitioner,  whose  reasons  for  his  belief  were  few  and 
slight.  Mr.  Hillman  is  not  the  only  man  who  “  rambles 
“  from  one  subject  to  another,”  or  who  “  has  been  in  a  very 
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“  excited  condition  in  the  public  street.”  His  alleged  con¬ 
viction  that  there  -was  “  a  conspiracy  against  him  of  a 
“  political  character  ”  is  not  improbably  shared  at  this 
moment  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  should  be  said,  in  fairness 
to  the  magistrates,  that  they  had  previously  looked  for  Mr. 
Hillman,  though  apparently  they  had  not  found  him, 
through  the  glass-door  of  the  public  library.  Still,  even  that 
important  addition  to  their  opportunities  scarcely  justified 
them  in  the  course  which  they  thought  fit  to  pursue  ;  and 
we  cannot  see  why,  if  that  be  the  practice  in  Lewes,  the 
Mayor  himself,  or  any  other  influential  inhabitant,  should 
not  be  laid  by  the  heels  to-morrow  at  the  instigation  of 
envy  or  some  even  less  respectable  passion.  As  Baron 
Huddleston  observed,  in  giving  his  decision,  the  Lunacy 
Laws  have  lately  had  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  uncomfortable 
illumination.  We  do  not  say  that  those  who  administer 
them  refuse  to  come  to  the  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  We  fully  admit  that  Lunacy  Commissioners,  doctors, 
and  magistrates  act,  for  the  most  part,  conscientiously.  But 
it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  light  thing  that  a  man  should 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  shut  up  among  lunatics.  If 
he  has  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  among  his  neighbours, 
that  is  thought  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  formal 
proof.  Yet  the  issue  at  stake  is  not  the  turning  of  an 
oyster-shell,  but  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  to  one  of 
the  Queen’s  subjects. 


LORD  IiirOX  AND  IIIS  FRIENDS. 

]\ /T" ANY  remarkable  feats  have  been  performed  at  various 
-lT-L  times  by  Mutual  Admiration  Societies;  but  the 
National  Liberal  Club  may  fairly  claim  to  have  “  beaten 
“  the  record.”  The  performances  both  of  hosts  and  guest 
at  the  banquet  given  last  Wednesday  night  to  Lord  Ripon 
at  St.  James’s  Hall  is  almost  more  than  can  be  borne  by 
gods  or  men,  and  was  certainly  too  much  for  the  columns  of 
newspapers.  No  wonder  that  even  the  much-enduring 
Times  was  compelled  to  cut  down  even  the  speech  of  so 
great  a  gun  as  Mr.  Bright  to  some  twenty  lines,  and  to 
disappoint  the  backers  of  that  darkest  of  dark  horses 
entered  for  the  next  Election  Stakes  by  the  highly  con¬ 
densed  statement  that  “  Mr.  Lal  Mohcn  Giiose  responded.” 
For  what  else  could  be  done?  Four  mortal  hours  had  the 
lubricating  process  lasted ;  for  four  hours  had  the  careful 
reporters  been  recording  the  admiration  of  Lord  Kimberley, 
Lord  IIartington,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Cowper,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  Charles  Djlke,  and  Sir  William  IIarcourt 
for  Lord  Ripon,  and  Lord  Ripon’s  admiration,  princi¬ 
pally  for  himself,  but  also  in  its  due  degree  for  the  party 
which  had  the  honour  of  owning  his  allegiance,  and 
for  the  great  principles  which  he  had  been  good  enough 
to  represent.  It  was  altogether  on  the  heroic  scale  ;  a 
contest  of  Homeric  magnitude,  in  which  men  troped  to 
each  other  and  swallowed  lumps  of  butter  larger  than 
three  mortals — such  as  mortals  now  are — could  either 
manipulate  or  dispose  of.  Indeed,  Sir  William  IIarcourt 
seems  to  have  risen  at  the  close  of  his  grandiloquent 
speech  quite  to  the  epical  height  of  the  occasion,  and 
to  have  either  carried  his  hearers  with  him  or  to  have 
observed  that  they  had  ascended  thither  in  advance  of  him. 
The  latter  we  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  the  more  probable 
supposition.  At  any  rate,  an  after-dinner  orator  must  be 
very  sure  of  his  audience  if  he  can  talk  of  the  “  God-like 
“  mission  ”  of  a  highly  respectable  middle-aged  peer  of 
average  abilities,  weak  character,  and  undistinguished 
political  record,  without  any  fear  of  finding  the  wrong  sort 
ol  expression  on  the  countenances  of  those  around  him. 

But  Kir  William  IIarcourt  is  one  of  those  comedians 
who  delight  us  principally  by  their  imperturbable  gravity; 
and  while  lie  was  thus  sure  of  his  own  features,  his  fine 
instinct  had  quite  correctly  informed  him  how  far  it  was  safe 
to  go  in  relying  on  the  solemn  foolishness  of  the  assembled 
banqueters.  A  sense  of  humour  was  certainly  not  con¬ 
spicuous  in  that  goodly  company;  otherwise,  indeed,  it 
would  never  have  become  a  company  last  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  at  all,  but  would  have  remained  in  the  condition  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  but  uncombined  atoms.  For,  given  even  a 
moderate  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous,  it  were  almost 
inevitable  that  a  certain  French  proverb,  touching  tho 
affinities  between  excuse  and  self-accusation,  would  have 
occurred  with  so  much  force  to  many  of  Lord  Ripon’s  eminent 
hosts,  if  not  to  their  worshipful  gucsf,  that  the  projected 
function  at  St.  James’s  Hall  would  have  been  quietly 
dropped.  Nobody,  however,  in  that  goodly  company 
appears  to  have  so  much  as  thought  of  asking  his  neighbour 


j  the  simple  but  pertinent  question,  Why  make  we  such 
i  ado  ?  Had  any  one  put  that  question,  he  would  have 
effectually  gravelled  that  neighbour.  No  answer  which  did 
not  convict  the  hosts  and  guest  of  the  evening  of  remark¬ 
able  maladroitness  could  possibly  have  been  lorthcomi. 

If  Lord  Ripon  has  returned  from  the  successful  execution  of 
a  “  God-like  mission,”  it  is  superfluous,  if  not  impious,  to 
honour  him  with  a  dinner  at  a  guinea  a  head,  wine  included. 
It  is  not  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  saintly  or  apostolic 
career.  Even  if  Lord  Ripon  is  content  not  to  strike  the 
stars  with  his  sublime  head,  even  if  he  poses  merely  as  a 
great  and  beneficent  Indian  administrator,  what  then? 
There  have  been  great  and  beneficent  Indian  administrators 
before  him,  men  who  not  only  were  not,  but  would  probably 
have  declined  to  be,  celebrated  by  a  whole  Cabinet  chorus 
of  v cites  sacri.  Rut  Lord  Ripon’s  claims  to  apotheosis  are, 
we  will  not  say  by  his  owrn  admission,  but,  as  he  most 
studiously  insisted,  of  a  less  exceptional  char  i  ter  than  this. 
He  assured  us  again  on  Wednesday  night,  as  lie  has  done  at 
most  of  the  many  junketings  in  which  he  has  taken  part, 
that  he  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  “  original  ” 
statesman.  The  measures — which  alarmed  all  Englishmen 
in  India,  unsettled  the  minds  of  all  natives,  and  sowed 
bitterness  and  jealousy  broadcast  between  the  two  races 
— were  not  brought  into  the  world  by  Lord  Rifon  “  out  of 
“  his  own  head.”  As  militant  if  not  as  wise  as  Pallas,  the 
Ripon  policy  cannot  boast  the  same  miraculous  origin.  The 
late  "V  iceroy  of  India  did  nothing  more,  he  protests  ener¬ 
getically,  than  apply  the  principles  which  he  found  pigeon¬ 
holed  at  Calcutta  when  he  entered  upon  his  administration. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  policy  which  he  carried  out  in 
India  reflects,  he  has  repeatedly  told  us,  neither  special 
credit  nor  special  discredit  upon  him.  Then  why  this  cloud 
of  witnesses  to  character?  Why  this  assembly  of  “  full  six 
“  hundred  gentlemen  at  least,”  and  half  a  dozen  Cabinet 
Ministers,  “  mounted  on  the  capering  beast  ”  of  oratory  to 
do  honour  to  Ripon  reduce  ?  The  answer  will  be,  perhaps, 
that  the  late  Viceroy  was  vehemently  attacked  in  respect  of 
the  policy  in  question,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  assure  him 
that  he  retains  the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  this 
only  thrusts  the  difficulty  one  step  further  back.  Free 
inquiry  at  once  suggests  itself  how  came  it  about  that  Lord 
Ripon  was  vehemently  attacked  for  carrying  out  a  policy 
founded  upon  pigeon-holed  principles,  and  affirmed  in  Royal 
proclamations.  And  alas !  the  answer  to  that  inquiry  at 
once  raises  all  those  awkward  questions  as  to  time,  manner, 
and  occasion,  upon  the  determination  of  which  depends  the 
main  question  whether  Lord  RiroN  has  or  has  not,  like 
many  a  ruler  before  him,  applied  accepted  principles  in  a 
rash,  impulsive,  and  impolitic  way.  And  this  is  a  question 
which  banquets  cannot  decide. 

That  Lord  Ripon  himself  believes  it  to  have  been  already 
decided  in  his  favour,  not  only  by  admiring  partisans,  but 
the  country  at  large,  we  need  not  doubt.  Lord  Ripon’s 
faith  is  in  many  ways  robust,  and  he  gave  an  astonishing 
proof  of  it  at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech  in  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  and  his  hearers  on  the  result  of  his  policy  in 
Afghanistan.  “If,”  he  said,  “the  policy  of  the  present 
“  Government — that  of  having,  if  possible,  a  strong, 
“  friendly,  and  independent  Government  in  Afghanistan — 
“  be  the  right  policy,  then  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
“  the  success  of  that  policy  or  to  the  strength  of  the  Afghan 
“  ruler  than  the  occupation  of  the  forward  position  which 
“  had  been  alluded  to  ” — namely,  the  since  abandoned  posi¬ 
tion  at  Candaliar.  “  We  stand  now,”  Lord  Ripon  continued, 
“  in  a  better  position  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  Afghan - 
“  istan  than  perhaps  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.” 
What  position  we  stand  in  with  respect  to  our  relations 
with  Russia  Lord  Ripon  prudently  refrained  from  inquiring  ; 
he  is  satisfied,  or  affects  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  situation  as 
a  whole,  “  taking  one  consideration  with  another  ”  ;  and  he 
is  to  he  envied  the  possession  of  either  extraordinary  intel¬ 
lectual  courage  or  a  singularly  contented  disposition.  Those 
who  can  now  look  back  witli  satisfaction  on  our  retirement 
from  Cfmdahar  cannot,  wo  should  think,  be  n  very  numerous 
body,  even  among  the  Liberals  themselves ;  and  wo  should 
imagine  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  happily- 
constituted  minds  can  liavo  reached  tranquillity  by  the 
process  of  balancing  the  advantages  of  an  affect  innate  Ameer 
against  tho  disadvantages  involved  in  tho  gradual  political 
and  geographical  cfliicenicnt  of  tho  territory  over  which  he 
rules.  Lord  Ripon  will  no  doubt  congratulate  himself 
on  tho  latest  Indian  news  announcing  the  definite 
arrangement  of  a  meeting  between  Lord  Dufferin  and 
Abdurrahman  Khan  ;  and  wo  are  not  ourselves  so  un- 
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grateful  as  to  refuse  to  return  thanks  for  even  this  smallest 
of  mercies.  It  is  something  that  Russia  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  Ameer  that  he  must  throw  in 
his  lot  with  her,  and  not  with  England ;  it  is  something 
that  we  have  still  got,  so  far  as  its  ruler  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  it,  a  “  friendly”  Afghanistan.  But  “  strong”  ? 
and  “  independent  ”  ?  What  a  lamentably  superstitious 
faith  in  the  power  of  mere  words  must  be  his  who  can  at 
this  moment  complacently  couple  those  two  adjectives 
with  the  third  !  In  what  sense  have  we  strengthened 
the  Ameer  by  weakening  our  military  hold  upon 
Afghanistan  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  his  “  independence  ” 
when  at  the  first  advance  of  Russia  he  sees  himself  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  bow  before  the  sword  of  the  advancing 
Power  or  to  take  shelter  under  the  shield  of  her  waiting 
rival?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  he  always  has  been,  always 
must  be,  dependent  on  English  or  Russian  protection  and 
not  independent?  And,  if  this  be  obvious,  Lord  Ripon’s 
self-congratulation  simply  on  our  retirement  from  Candahar 
amounts  simply  to  the  fatuous  boast  that  we  have  guaranteed 
the  Ameer  our  protection  on  worse  terms  for  ourselves  than 
we  were  fully  entitled  to  impose  and  than  he  would  gladly 
have  accepted. 


A  CARDINAL  OX  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE. 

rnilE  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  generally  been  credited 
J-  with  any  great  desire  to  promote  scientific  study.  It  has 
indeed  been  considered  rather  an  awkward  subject  since  Galileo 
was,  happily  not  tortured,  but  severely  censured,  and  his  doctrine 
condemned — with  the  lull  weight  of  ex  cathedra  Papal  authority,  as 
is  shown  in  a  recent  learned  treatise  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest — - 
as  “  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  Divine  Scriptures.”  Nor  is  the 
awkwardness  of  this  procedure  at  all  removed  by  the  fact  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  savant,  or  for  that  matter  ecclesiastic,  of  the 
present  day  dreams  of  disputing  the  truth  of  the  condemned  helio¬ 
centric  heiesy.  However  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  case  of 
Galileo  or  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  it  might  well 
overtax  the  utmost  adroitness  of  a  trained  special  pleader  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  it,  but  to  call  attention — not  for  the  first  time— to  the  very 
changed  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Rome  towards  scientific  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  knowledge  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 
The  letter  recently  addressed  by  Cardinal  Pitra  to  the  Cosmos, 
a  Roman  scientific  journal  published  under  clerical  auspices,  must 
be  taken  to  supply  fresh  evidence  on  this  point.  Cardinal  Pitra, 
who  was  created  in  1863,  is  a  member  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  French  Abbey  of  Solesme,  and 
is  well  known  as  a  man  of  learning  and  liberal  culture.  His 
Spicilegium  Solesmense,  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  on  ecclesiastical  history,  appeared  at  Paris  in  five 
volumes  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  ten  years  later  his  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Grcecorum  Historia  et  Monumenta  was  printed  by  the 
Propaganda  press  at  Rome.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  made 
physical  science  a  speciality,  but  in  that  case  there  is  still  greater 
significance  in  his  earnestly  avowed  desire  that  it  should  not  be 
neglected  by  the  clergy  generally.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion 
could  hardly  have  emanated  from  a  Cardinal  in  high  position  at 
Rome — his  Eminence  is  one  of  the  six  Cardinal  Bishops,  and  also 
“Librarian  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church” — under  the  last 
pontificate.  But  while  historical  research  is  what  specially  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  approval  of  Leo  XIII.,  as  being,  next  to 
theological,  of  chief  importance  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he 
has  unmistakably  manifested  his  anxiety  for  the  prosecution  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  as  well  among  the  clergy  as  among  lay 
scholars  who  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.  We  shall  not 
pause  here  to  reproduce  citations  from  former  Encyclicals  and 
Allocutions  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  already  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Nor  will  we  again  repeat  the  amusing,  but  also  rather 
amazing,  story  told  by  Father  Curci,  to  illustrate  the  imperative 
need  for  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  Italian  clergy  cultivating 
studious  habits,  of  how  an  intelligent  young  priest,  whom  he 
advised  to  devote  his  leisure  time  to  reading,  replied  in  hopeless 
bewilderment :  “  Why,  I  have  passed  all  my  examinations  ;  what 
on  earth  am  I  to  study  ?  ”  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
put  on  record  the  excellent  advice  oil’ered  to  his  clerical  brethren 
by  Cardinal  Pitra,  which  may  be  expected  to  come  home  to  them 
the  more  forcibly  when  it  is  well  known  that  he  has  the  sovereign 
authority  of  his  Church  at  his  back. 

Theology  was  always  regarded  by  the  Schoolmen  as  the  master 
science,  or  tScientia  Scientiarum.  But  this  assertion  of  its 
supremacy  involved  of  course  an  acknowledgment  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  all  other  sciences,  and  they  did  in  fact  profess  to 
investigate,  and  so  far  as  their  resources  permitted  did  honestly 
investigate,  the  whole  range  of  science  then  discovered  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  discoverable.  They  aspired,  as  it  has  been  happily 
phrased,  “  to  inaugurate  a  supernatural  rationalism  in  the  Church.” 
That  the  means  of  scientific  inquiry  open  to  them,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  were  very  limited,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  then  passed  under  the  name  of  science  was  mere  arbitrary 
sciolism,  doomed  to  be  discredited  by  the  advance  of  a  sounder 
knowledge,  was  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.  They 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  which  they 


had  ;  they  did  not  possess  and  therefore  could  not  use  the  Novum 
Organum  of  Bacon.  They  did  what  they  could,  and  they  fol¬ 
lowed  venerable  precedents  in  doing  so.  As  Cardinal  Pitra  re¬ 
minds  his  readers,  St.  Paul  measured  himself  with  the  wisest 
sages  of  the  Areopagus,  and  St.  Jerome  was  reported  to  have 
read  all  the  books  extant  in  his  own  day.  The  early  apologists 
of  Christianity  made  themselves  masters  of  all  profane  science, 
aud  hence  their  capability  for  their  task.  The  Cardinal  adds 
that  in  his  own  youth  this  sort  of  culture  was  commoner 
among  the  clergy  than  it  has  since  become.  “  There  were  to 
be  met  elderly  men,  oftenest  I  am  told  at  Rome,  who  adorned 
the  virtues  of  the  priesthood  with  the  charm  of  an  encyclopoedic 
conversation,  and  thought  no  subject  of  interest  foreign  to 
them.”  He  naturally  does  not  say,  nor  would  it  have  been 
seemly  for  him  to  do  so,  that  the  very  different  training  and 
mental  calibre  of  a  later  generation  of  ecclesiastics  from  that 
of  the  “elderly  men”  he  remembers  in  his  youth  is  suffici¬ 
ently  accounted  for  by  the  long  reign  of  a  stupid  and  intolerant 
obscurantism  at  Rome,  under  the  sway  of  a  pious  but  almost 
wholly  uneducated  Pope,  who  was  always  infallible  though  he 
was  almost  alwav’s  wrong.  No  man  of  learning  or  genius  could 
breathe  freely  in  that  oppressive  atmosphere;  they  were  either 
silenced,  like  Rosmini  and  Newman,  who,  very  justly,  “  interpreted 
recent  acts  of  authority  as  tying  the  hands  of  such  a  contro¬ 
versialist  as  himself,”  or,  if  less  absolutely  submissive,  they  were 
rudely  denounced  or  excommunicated,  like  Dellinger,  and  Passaglia, 
and  Curci.  The  clergy  could  hardly  be  expected  to  cultivate 
science,  or  indeed  learning  of  any  kind,  when  it  was  known  to  be 
the  royal  road  to  starvation  and  the  Index.  They  may  now  feel 
more  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Cardinal  Pitra, 
who  tells  them  that  “it  is  a  good  thing  for  those,  who  have  in 
theology  the  key  to  all  the  sciences’,  not  to  neglect  anv  of  them. 
We  too,”  he  adds,  “  ought  to  have  our  specialists,  who  understand 
and  help  us  to  understand  the  views  of  men  of  learning,  and 
are  prepared  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  While  they 
cherish  the  science  of  the  sanctuary,  the  clergy  should  also  be 
familiar  with  secular  knowledge.”  Aud  not  only  so,  but  “  eccle¬ 
siastics  and  members  of  religious  orders,  especially  those  addicted 
to  tradition,  should  be  found  among  the  men  of  bold  specula¬ 
tion  aud  research ;  for  tradition  is  no  less  necessary  for  science 
than  for  faith.”  The  Cardinal  goes  on  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  specially  commended  to  the  notice  of  Father 
Curci’s  young  friend,  who  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the 
time  hanging  so  heavily  on  his  hands  after  he  “  had  passed  all 
his  examinations.”  Cardinal  Pitra  assures  him  “  that  he 
will  find  in  these  studies,  which  at  first  sight  look  dry,  a  pure 
and  healthy  delight,  which  grows  into  enthusiasm  in  proportion 
as  they  are  perseveringly  cultivated.  And  it  is  well  that  the 
younger  clergy  should  devote  what  leisure  and  energy  they  have 
to  spare — and  they  will  find  it  multiply  according  to  their  good 
will — to  such  labours.”  He  himself,  when  young,  felt  this  “  in¬ 
toxication”  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  he  quotes  a  striking 
passage  from  Professor  Tyndall,  who,  “  in  spite  of  his  English  and 
materialistcoldness,”d  wells  inglowing  language  on  the  “  poetry  ’’and 
“  dazzling  sublimity  ”  of  modern  scientific  discoveries,  which  inspired 
Linnaeus  with  “  hymns  on  the  marvels  of  botany,”  and  made  Kepler 
call  on  “  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  planets  ”  to  proclaim  the  glory  of 
their  Maker.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  studies  only 
tend  further  to  establish  “  those  fundamental  verities,  whence  flows 
more  or  less  directly  the  explanation  of  whatever  can  be  explained.” 
For  the  material  universe  is  “  a  sealed  book  ”  to  those  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  Divine  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  wonderful  forces 
which  surround  us  on  every  side. 

Before  concluding,  the  Cardinal  dwells  in  detail  on  the  im¬ 
portant  investigations  now  in  course  of  being  carried  on  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  which  throw  a  fresh  light 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race,  its  “  magnificent  civiliza¬ 
tion  ”  and  “primitive  monotheism”;  while  “neither  has  the 
last  word  yet  been  spoken  on  the  science  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.”  His  warning  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  jumping  at 
every  new,  however  “  seductive,”  hypothesis  for  the  reconcila- 
tiou  of  science  and  Scripture  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
other  besides  Roman  Catholic  divines.  Most  assuredly  “  it  is 
neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  adopt  scientific  hypotheses  too  quickly 
into  the  domain  of  theology  and  hermeneutics.”  He  tells  us  he 
was  himself  formerly  fascinated  by  the  seeming  analogy  of  the  six 
days  of  Genesis  to  the  six  geological  periods  of  creation,  till  in  its 
turn  this  scheme  was  displaced  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior 
creation  indicated  in  the  second  verse  of  lienesis.  And  thus  we 
have  had  “  modern  theologians  retreating  from  explanation  to  expla¬ 
nation,  embarrassed  between  the  periods  of  the  anterior  creation.” 
Cardinal  Pitra  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  texts  which  have  given 
occasion  to  so  much  controversy  are  “  equally  inspired  with  the 
rest  of  Scripture,”  but  lie  reasonably  thinks  it  “  dangerous  to 
apply  to  them  unreservedly  each  passing  system.”  It  is  much 
more  prudent  “  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  theological  thesis 
of  a  learned  hypothesis  and  commit  oneself  to  it,  when  no  such 
obligation  is  imposed  on  us  by  the  constant  teaching  or  defined 
dogmas  of  the  Church.”  We  may  venture  to  say  that,  if  this 
sensible  advice  had  been  better  attended  to,  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  last  half-century,  we  should 
have  been  spared,  not  only  a  huge  waste  of  time  and  labour  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  employed,  but  many  barren  con¬ 
troversies  and  bitter  recriminations,  aud — last  but  not  least — many 
gratuitous  provocatives  of  scepticism  provided  by  the  too  zealous 
though  well-meaning  apologists  of  a  revelation  they  imperfectly 
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understood.  The  warning  is  no  doubt  much  needed  by  those  to 
whom  the  Cardinal  immediately  addresses  it ;  but  it  is  hardly, 
if  at  all,  less  applicable  to  many  who  would  be  the  first  to  cry 
out  against  the  dogmatism  and  superstition  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  conspicuous  ornament.  Between  thirty  and  iorty 
years  ago  a  fine  old  parish  church  in  Devonshire  was  about  to  be 
restored  ;  the  funds  were  provided  and  the  plan  drawn  out,  when 
an  unexpected  obstacle  arose.  The  plan  included,  what  was  then 
something  of  a  novelty  in  country  places,  the  substitution  of 
open  seats  for  pews,  and  a  parish  officer — who  happened  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  decisive  veto — objected  to  this  change  so  emphatically  that 
the  restoration  had  to  be  postponed  for  several  years  till  after  his 
death.  His  objection  was  based  on  religious  principle,  and  was 
therefore  impervious  to  argument;  he  said  that  he  read  in  his 
Bible,  “  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou,  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray,'’  and  he  argued  that,  “  if  that  did  not  mean  folks  were  to 
have  doors  to  their  pews,  he  could  not  tell  what  it  meant.”  There 
are  not  a  few  still  to  be  found,  of  mucb  higher  position  and  cul¬ 
ture  than  this  devout  but  somewhat  unintelligent  rustic,  who 
pursue  a  very  similar  method  in  dealing  with  alleged  scientific 
difficulties  in  the  text  of  Scripture.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  they 
may  for  once  condescend  to  learn  a  lesson  in  liberality  and  toler¬ 
ance  from  the  lips  of  a  Koman  Cardinal  ? 


SANCTA  SIMP  LICIT  A  S  ANTI-  CAMERARIORUM. 

IT  is  not  very  often  that  a  debate  in  Parliament  makes  men 
think  better  of  human  nature.  But  this  result  must  have 
been — certainly  ought  to  have  been — the  result  of  the  little  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  .Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conduct  and  opinions  which  took 
place  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  On  the  first  of  these  even¬ 
ings  Sir  Frederick  Milner  appeared  as  the  chief  speaker;  on  the 
second  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland.  Conundra  (as  learned  ladies  say) 
are  now  rather  out  of  fashion,  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  asking,  Why  is  Sir  Frederick  Milner  like  a  certain 
Pharaoh?  The  lightning  wit  of  the  reader  at  once  jumps  to  the 
answer,  “  Because  he  knows  not  Joseph.”  Sir  Frederick,  a  good- 
natured  man,  laboured  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
like  any  other  gentleman — or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  like  any 
gentleman — was  anxious  tor  an  occasion  of  apology  to  the  persons 
whom  he  had  unwittingly  libelled  in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  privilege  and  on  the  strength  of  perjured  affidavits,  but  was 
too  shy  to  begin.  So  Sir  Frederick  gave  the  bashful  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  friendly  lead  by  a  question  in  the  House. 
The  reply  was  really  admirable,  even  lor  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
nearly  always  admirable.  He  began  by  a  pathetic  complaint  of 
the  “animus”  of  Sir  Frederick's  question,  and  here  we  quite 
agree  with  him.  What  business  has  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  or 
any  one  else,  to  assume  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  anxious  to 
do  what  any  other  gentleman  would  do  ?  The  proceeding  is 
impertinent,  and  question-begging  in  the  highest  degree.  Then 
Mr.  Chamberlain  recited  the  history  of  the  matter  with  somo 
curious  omissions,  but,  on  the  whole,  accurately  as  far  as  his 
positive  statements  went  (they  were  not  based  on  affidavits  this 
time).  Both  parties,  said  he  finally,  had  agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
and  for  his  part  he  quite  declined  to  disinter  it.  Now  we  do  not 
iuteud  to  discuss  this  little  matter  of  burying  the  hatchet,  or,  in 
other  words,  agreeing  to  compound  perjury.  Mr.  Justice  Field’s 
view  of  that  matter  has  been  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  but  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  Sir  Frederick  Milner  had  not 
asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  disinter  the  hatchet,  nor  had  he  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  way  the  transaction  between  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Hopkins.  He  had  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  whether  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  retract  and  apologize  for  the  allegations  made  by  him  on 
the  strength  of  assertions  in  which,  as  we  have  it'  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  authority,  “  the  one  thing  clear  is  that  nothing” 
that  the  ussertors  said  “  is  worthy  of  the  slightest  credence.”  It 
is  not  obvious  what  connexion  this  act  of  ordinary  decency 
has  with  the  Dixon-Hopkins  concordat.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
borne  false  witness,  unintentionally  of  course,  against  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  has  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  witness 
is  lalse.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that  he  shall  apologize  to  his 
neighbour,  he  declines  altogether  to  do  so.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  privilege  of  Parliament  shelters  him  with 
its  sevenfold  shield.  When  the  persons  directly  insulted  by  him 
applied  for  redress  personally  he  rudely  refused  it.  When  Sir 
Frederick  Milner  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  making  tolerably 
honourable  amends,  he  talks  about  animus  and  about  hatchets  and 
about  anything  rather  than  what  a  gentleman  who  discovered  that 
he  had  made  certain  statements  on  the  faith  of  bought  perjuries 
might  be  expected  to  talk  about.  And  we,  for  our  part,  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  behaved  in  this  way,  and  we  feel  the 
warmest  sympathy  with  his  conduct.  Had  he  been  so  imyar  sib, 
as  to  have  yielded  to  Sir  Frederick,  and  taken  that  imprudent 
opeuing  to  the  fold  of  gentlemen  which  Sir  Frederick  in  long- 
suffering  or  simplicity  offered  him,  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  whom  we 
know  and  admire  would  have  disappeared  from  our  ken.  A  Mr. 
Chamberlain  oi  vain  virtues,  of  commonplace  decencies,  would 
have  taken  his  distinguished  and  not  easily  filled  place.  The  hero 
of  the  great  screw  myth,  the  glory  of  Birmingham,  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Tangye’s  nephew  braves  prison  and  mulct  to  serve  (irregularly, 
it  must  be  admitted),  he  whose  nod  moves  the  Schnadhorsts  and 
at  whose  beck  affidavits  muster  ns  readily  as  if  Titus  Oates  wero 
■alive  again,  would  have  become  but  as  “  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary 


man.”  Morality  might  have  gained,  but  the  history  of  human 
character — the  portrait  gallery  of  great  men — would  have  lost, 
hideously. 

The  mysterious  fatality,  however,  which  seems  to  force  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  enemies  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  not  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  some  quite  other  person,  who  had  learnt  the 
Church  Catechism  in  his  youth  and  observed  its  precepts  as  to 
one’s  duty  towards  one's  neighbour  in  middle  life,  impelled  Mr. 
Dixon-IIartland  to  ask  a  question  next  day  of  the  Prime  Minister 
about  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ransom  theories.  It  also,  if  we  may 
trust  our  Daily  News,  impelled  some  astonishing  people  to  think 
that,  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  resign. 
Heartily,  most  heartily,  must  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  laughed  at 
this  humorous  notion.  By  the  way,  the  Daily  Neics  says  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  answer  was  “  humorous,”  which  is  probably  intended 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  that,  when  a  man  says  pro¬ 
perty,  he  says  nothing  about  landed  property,  especially  when  he 
proceeds  to  refer  to  “  natural  rights  which  have  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
cognized” — a  phrase  which,  it  if  does  not  refer  direct  and  specially 
to  landed  property,  is  simply  unmeaning.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  answer, 
however,  consisted  in  a  reference  to  something  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  or  did  not  do  in  1852;  in  a  declaration  that,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wishes  to  tax  landed  property  higher  than  other  pro¬ 
perty,  he  will  find  Mr.  Gladstone  among  his  antagonists  ;  and,  in 
another,  that  he,  Mr.  Gladstone,  entirely  dissents  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reduced  proposal  of  taxing  investments  generally. 
Of  course  it  was  to  some  extent  Mr.  Dixou-IIartland's  fault  that  he 
allowed  himself  (as  too  many  members  do  allow  themselves)  to  be 
partly  evaded  and  partly  browbeaten  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  actual  answer  is  a  direct  condemnation  even  of  the 
watered-down  form  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Ipswich  and  Birmingham 
doctrines,  which  he  has  issued  for  the  consumption  of  his  colleagues 
and  party.  It  was  such  a  condemnation,  that  of  course  no  man  of 
honour — as  that  term  used  to  be  understood — could  sit  in  the 
Cabinet  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  day  alter  he  had  made  it.  But 
who  on  earth  ever  supposed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  man  of 
honour,  as  that  term  used  to  be  understood?  What  is  there  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  that  exposes  him  to  these  injurious 
imputations  ?  Do  men  of  honour,  as  the  term  used  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  admit  that  they  have  made  statements,  based  on  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  and  refuse  to  apologize  for  those  statements?  Do 
men  of  honour,  as  the  term  used  to  be  understood,  when  they  are 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  ransom  and  the  terms  natural 
rights,  give  explanations  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  ransom 
or  with  natural  rights  than  they  have  to  do  with  Abracadabra 
and  Tetragrammton ?  Verily,  no.  lie  is  an  unjust  man  who 
says  that  he  knows  not  where  to  have  Mr.  Chamberlain 
on  these  little  points  of  honour.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  have  explained  or  apologized  or 
resigned  or  done  anything  that  these  extraordinarily  simple 
people  seem  to  have  pictured  him  to  themselves  as  doing  with¬ 
out  a  yran  rijiuto,  an  abjuration  and  apostasy  from  that  great 
mission  of  proclaiming  and  exemplifying  Ohamberlainism  in  ail  its 
branches  which  he  has  hitherto  discharged  with  such  unwavering 
and  splendid  consistency.  All  honour  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
sticking  to  his  propaganda.  We  have  too  many  even  among 
statesmen  of  those  wishy-washy  characters  who  never  can  make  up 
their  minds  to  a  consistent  course  of  conduct,  and  persevere  in  that, 
come  wind,  come  weather.  There  were  some,  we  know,  who 
trembled  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  Aston  business,  who  feared 
that  he  might  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  Sir  Frederick  Milner 
and  mumble  “  Very  sorry  ;  behaved  very  badly ;  try  and  not  do  it 
again,’’  after  the  sneaking  fashion  of  the  homme  moyen,  or  even 
make  a  really  gracious  aud  irank  apology.  But  we  never  doubted 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  triumphantly  justified 
this  confidence. 

Unless  our  immortal  Fielding,  or  that  not  less  immortal 
successor  of  Fielding  who  died  twj-and-tweuty  years  ago  in 
Kensington,  were  to  arise  from  the  grave,  or  unless  (which  kind 
Heaven  send  us!)  a  tnird  man  of  their  kind  be  allotted  to  this 
unworthy  nation,  justice  will  not  easily  be  done  to  the  life  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  the  Great.  Indeed  it  tuay  be  doubted 
whether  even  Thackeray  could  have  done  it  fully,  and  whether 
we  should  not  have  substituted  the  still  greater  author  of 
the  character  of  Wharton.  The  invincible  constancy  and  the  per¬ 
fect  consistency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  character,  now  emerging 
brighter  than  ever  from  the  fiery  trial  of  Sir  Frederick  Milners 
insidious  attack,  require  a  biographer  of  the  first  force.  To  have  ab¬ 
stained  during  nearly  ten  years  of  Parliamentary  life  from  evou  one 
single  gentlemanlike  weakness,  one  aberration  into  chivalry,  one 
bowing  of  the  knee  in  the  frivolous  temples  of  Honour,  Courtesy, 
and  other  antiquated  gods  and  goddesses,  argues  a  constitution  of 
a  very  exceptional  temper.  Others,  no  doubt,  can  imitate 
spasmodically,  and  at  times,  the  more  positive  and  shining 
achievements  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career.  Others  can  sneer  at 
Koyal  Princes  when  lioyal  Princes  ure  not  present,  or  point  tho 
hands  of  the  Have-nots  to  the  •  pockets  of  tho  Iluves,  or 
put  through  a  little  Kilmainham  Treaty,  or  administer  a  croc- 
en-jambe  to  an  inconvenient  colleague.  But  all  acute  observers  of 
human  nature  agree  that  in  what  a  man  does  not  do  rather  than 
in  what  ho  does  is  to  be  lound  the  test  of  his  moral  excellence,  it 
must  be  so  hard  to  associate  constantly  with  a  society  which  at 
least  professes  and  fitfully  practises  a  certain  codo  of  behaviour, 
yet  never,  even  by  accident,  to  obey  that  code;  so  difficult  to 
resist  what,  except  on  extremely  Calvinist  views  of  theology, 
would  seem  to  be  tho  natural  impulses  of  Immunity  towards  frank 
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apology  for  undeserved  attack  and  frank  explanation  of  misunder¬ 
stood  expressions.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  won  this  highest 
crown.  Qualis  ah  incepto — from  the  mythical  inception  in  a  waste 
of  shadowy  screws — such  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  gone  on  proceeding 
even  until  this  day.  As  he  goes  on  the  interest  in  his  con¬ 
sistency  rises  almost  to  agony-point.  We  don’t  think,  we  really 
don’t  think  that  it  is  fair  of  Sir  Frederick  Milner  to  lay  traps  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  virtue,  and  insidiously  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  edifice  of  a  ten  years’  labour.  Born  in  the  throes  which 
ended  good  Mr.  Dixon’s  Parliamentary  life,  passing  through  a 
vigorous  infancy  iu  the  days  when  he  paid  those  little  compli¬ 
ments  to  his  “  late  leader,"’  Lord  Hartington  ;  reaching  a  sudden 
and  splendid  adolescence  when  he  gained  Cabinet  rank,  after  the 
election  of  1 88o,  and  vindicated  his  right  to  that  virile  gown  by 
tripping  up  Mr.  Forster ;  exhibiting  in  a  majestic  manhood  the 
theory  of  ransom  and  the  practice  of  affidavit-mongering,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  hitherto  an  unbroken  political  record.  Long  may 
be  preserve  it  untarnished  as  an  example  of  the  effects  of 
liadicalism  on  the  conduct  of  man  to  man ! 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IX  ENGLAND. 


WITH  all  its  experiences  of  battle-fields  and  their  accompani¬ 
ments,  the  present  generation  has  never  known  prisoners  of 
war  in  England,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  never  will.  There 
are  but  few  among  us  who  can  remember  the  prisoners  on 
parole  that  were  such  objects  of  interest  in  some  of  our  country 
towns  during  the  Peninsular  war ;  but  many  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  or  near  small  towns  must  in  their  youth  have 
beard  plenty  of  stories  about  them.  There  are  still  a  few 
old  ladies  who  pride  themselves  on  having  received  their  first 
French  lessons  from  “  the  prisoners,’’  and  old  gentlemen  who 
boast  of  the  swordsmanship  which  they'  owed  to  French  fencing- 
masters  on  their  parole.  We  whisper  it  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  we  often  wonder  that  the  novelists  who  have  worn  almost 
every  topic,  incident,  and  accident  threadbare,  have  so  greatly 
neglected  the  French  prisoners  of  war  in  England. 

The  formal  entrance  of  the  captives  into  a  country  towu  caused 
intense  excitement.  There  is  a  man  now  living  who  well  re¬ 
members  the  triumphal  entrance  into  a  certain  country  town  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers  bringing  captives  from  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
was  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time,  and  he  watched  the  pageant 
from  the  roof  of  one  of  those  large  “  Queen  Anne  ”  houses  which 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  the  outskirts  of  provincial  towns. 
It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  rather  flat  roof ;  but  the 
position  was  so  favourable  for  seeing  the  fun,  that  the  boy  braved 
the  cold.  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  procession  was  that 
of  a  tall  and  dignified  generalissimo  of  Napoleon's  army,  who  wore 
a  large  cocked  hat.  This  cocked  hat  was  too  much  for  the  boy’s 
feelings,  and  hastily  making  a  hard  snowball,  he  knocked  the 
old  gentleman’s  “  chapeau  a  cornes  ”  into  the  gutter,  with  great 
force  and  accuracy.  The  general  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
regard  the  matter  in  the  light  of  an  accident,  much  less  a  joke, 
and  a  tremendous  row  was  the  consequence,  beginning  with  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  mayor,  and  ending  in  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship  between  the  Field  Marshal  and  the  father  of  the  snow¬ 
ball-thrower.  With  the  prisoners  of  war  came  a  civil  official,  to 
whose  charge  they  were  committed.  He  was  often  a  person  of 
some  position,  and  his  post  was  one  of  considerable  responsibility, 
and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  tact,  for  his  duties  combined  those 
of  gaoler,  quartermaster,  and  host.  Ilis  position  was  an  important 
one  also  from  a  social  point  of  view,  as  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
putting  the  officers  under  his  charge  on  good  terms  with  the 
neighbouring  squires,  and  his  dinner  parties  were  usually  very 
pleasant  ones.  Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  prisoners  returned  to  their  own  country, 
they  took  back  wonderful  stories  of  the  after-dinner  libations  of 
the  English  country  gentlemen.  The  tradition  of  these  legends 
was  banded  down  in  France  long  after  its  light-hearted  in¬ 
habitants  had  forgotten  the  war  with  England,  and  not  very  many 
years  ago  a  French  Abbe,  when  pressed  by  the  writer  to  tell  him 
what  surprised  him  most  on  coming  to  England,  replied  “  that  you  did 
not  fall  under  the  dinner-table,  drunk,  every  night.”  Ilis  friends 
bad  forewarned  him  that  he  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  prepared 
for  this,  if  he  went  to  live  at  an  English  country-house.  At  a 
short  distance  from  a  town  containing  prisoners  of  war,  posts 
were  conspicuous  at  the  sides  of  the  roads.  These  posts  marked 
the  limits,  beyond  which  the  prisoners  could  not  go  without 
breaking  their  parole.  Some  races  were  once  going  on  near  a 
country  town,  but  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
"When  the  citizens  were  on  their  way  to  the  racecourse,  they 
were  amused  at  overtaking  an  old  French  gentleman  carrying  a 
pbst,  and  followed  by  a  party  of  his  compatriots.  These  good 
prisoners  had  given  their  parole  not  to  pass  the  post,  and  they  had 
bit  upon  this  plan  of  both  keeping  their  word  and  seeing  the  races. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  parole  was  broken  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  Napoleon  was  very  anxious  to  regain  a  certain  skilful 
general  of  Engineers,  who  was  on  parole  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  and  he  vainly  offered  a  large  number  of  English  prisoners  in 
exchange  for  him  ;  but  the  general  effected  his  own  escape.  It 
was  supposed  that  a  miller  concealed  the  great  man  in  a  tlour-bag 
and  carted  him  far  away  from  the  town.  At  any  rate,  both  the 
general  and  the  miller  disappeared  on  the  same  day,  and  at  about 
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the  same  hour  ;  nor  was  either  of  them  ever  seen  again  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  Two  French  privates  broke  their  parole  withless 
luck,  for  they  were  caught,  and  imprisoned  iu  one  cell.  In  the  course 
of  their  imprisonment  they  quarrelled,  and  determined  upon  fighting 
a  duel  with  the  only  weapons  they  possessed — a  gimlet  and  an  awl. 
At  first  the  warrior  with  the  awl  had  much  the  best  of  it  ;  but 
success  made  him  careless,  and  his  opponent,  catching  him  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  got  his  head  into  chancery.  Even  then  the 
awl  made  havoc  in  the  thighs  of  its  adversary ;  but  the  handle 
of  the  gimlet  was  rapidly  turned,  and  the  awl  became  inactive. 

In  some  towns  the  French  officei'3  formed  clubs ;  and  we  have 
belore  us  a  copy  of  a  list  of  members  that  used  to  meet  at  a  certain 
hotel.  It  is  headed  with  an  elaborately  drawn  eagle,  above  which 
is  written,  “  Dieu,  la  France  et  l’Honneur,”  and  beneath  it,  “  Liste 
de  Messieurs  les  Societaires.”  Then  follow  between  fifty  and  sixty 
names  enclosed  in  an  elaborate  border,  with  flags  and  guns,  figures 
of  Justice  and  Hope,  and  a  little  landscape  showing  the  sea  in 
the  distance.  The  privates  also  had  their  clubs,  or,  rather, 
perhaps  the  best  imitations  they  could  make  of  third-rate  cafes. 
As  we  have  already  said,  many  of  them  gave  lessons,  chiefly  in 
French,  music,  dancing,  fencing,  and  drawing.  Indeed,  we  can 
remember  one  instance  of  a  prisoner  who  made  so  much  by  teaching 
French,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  in  England  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  France  when  the  war  was  over;  and  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  speaking  English, 
that  on  meeting  a  Frenchman  he  conversed  with  difficulty  in  his 
own  language.  Many  of  the  privates  earned  a  good  deal  by 
carpentering  and  making  knick-knacks  of  various  kinds.  Even 
now,  at  sales  m  provincial  towns,  some  queer  piece  of  furniture  will 
occasionally  be  described  in  the  catalogue  as  having  been  made  by 
one  of  the  French  prisoners. 

M  ell  as  the  prisoners  usually  got  on  with  the  natives,  a  disturbance 
would  sometimes  arise  when  the  feelings  of  both  were  excited  to 
the  utmost  by  the  arrival  of  important  news  from  the  seat  of  war. 
A  number  ot  French  prisoners  were  once  assembled  at  their  club, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  during  one  of  the 
more  critical  periods  of  the  war  in  Spain.  About  the  same  hour 
the  usual  little  knot  of  townspeople  wTas  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  coach  that  brought  the  Loudon  mail.  As  it  dashed  up  to  the 
door  of  the  principal  hotel,  the  guard  announced  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  A  ittoria.  A  crowd  soon  assembled  and  proceeded  down 
the  high  street,  cheering  and  spreading  the  news  in  all  directions. 
Presently  it  passed  near  the  house  in  which  the  Frenchmen  were 
assembled,  and  they  were  soon  made  aware  of  the  British  victory. 
To  hear  the  English  crowd  hurrahing  outside  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand,  so  the  prisoners  made  a  sortie,  armed 
with  billiard-cues  and  walking-sticks,  and  valiantly  attacked  the 
natives.  There  was  a  scrimmage  and  a  mingling  of  English  and 
F  rench  oaths  lor  a  few  minutes,  but  the  brave  foreigners  were 
soon  obliged  to  yield  before  overwhelming  numbers.  The  con¬ 
querors,  somewhat  ungenerously,  pursued  the  vanquished  into 
their  retreat,  where  they  broke  the  windows,  smashed  the  doors, 
tore  off  the  shutters,  and  “made  hay”  in  the  club-room  of 
“  Messieurs  les  Societaires.”  But,  as  a  rule,  the  relations  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  with  the  residents  were  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  We  have  a  copy  of  a  petition  delivered  to  the  Trans¬ 
port  Board  and  signed  by  the  mayor,  deputy -mayor,  vicar,  coroner, 
and  some  dozen  of  the  leading  men  of  a  provincial  town,  begging 
for  the  release  and  restoration  to  his  native  land  of  an  “  Ensign  de 
\  aisseau  in  the  French  navy,”  iu  return  for  a  valiant  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  “a  British  subject”  by  rescuing  her  child  “  by 
main  force  ”  from  “  the  two  paws  ”  of  a  lion  at  a  wild  beast  show. 
The  mother  of  the  child  was  a  poor  widow,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
young  Frenchman  awakened  great  sympathy  and  gratitude  among 
the  townspeople  of  every  class. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  the  arrival  of  several  French  noblemen 
and  officers  in  a  dull  country  neighbourhood  would  create  con¬ 
siderable  interest ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sensation  it 
must  have  caused  seventy  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  railways, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  coach  was  the  only  daily  excitement. 
The  range  allowed  to  the  prisoners  extended  but  a  very  short 
distance  beyond  the  towns ;  nor  had  they  much  with  which  to 
occupy  themselves  within  it,  so  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  a  number  of  Frenchmen  were  constantly  wandering  about  the 
streets.  This  alone  was  a  great  source  of  interest  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  ^  ery  much  greater,  however,  was  the  excitement 
caused  iu  the  usually  monotonous  existence  of  the  families  of  the 
rector,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  neighbouring  squireens, 
by  the  introduction  of  French  officers,  counts,  marquises,  or  even 
a  prince  or  two.  The  heavy  dinners  of  the  local  magnates 
astonished  the  foreigners  not  a  little,  and  there  are  still  many 
traditions  and  legends  of  the  effects,  both  mental  and  physical, 
produced  upon  the  prisoners  by  the  port  wine  of  their  captors. 
If  the  relations  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  towards  the 
English  squires  and  local  magnates  were  a  little  cold  at  start¬ 
ing,  they  grew,  in  many  cases,  into  warm  friendships — friend¬ 
ships  which  lasted  long  after  the  end  of  the  war;  nor  were  they 
confined  to  one  generation,  for,  as  we  can  testify,  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  were  ready  to  repay  any  little 
hospitalities  received  by  their  fathers,  to  the  sons  of  their  fathers’ 
hosts. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
prisoners  upon  the  English  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  That 
it  did  much  to  lessen  the  British  hatred  of  all  that  was  foreign,  is 
certain;  that  it  instilled  a  desire  of  seeing  other  countries  than 
their  own  into  our  fathers,  is  more  than  probable;  and  it  is  at  worst 
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a  pardonable  fancy,  if  we  think  that  the  old  people  still  living,  ■who 
mixed  much  as  children  with  the  French  prisoners  of  high  posi¬ 
tion,  are  a  little  different  from  the  ordinary  type  of  British  country 
bumpkin.  When  the  “prisoner-guests”  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  thev  did  not  forget  to  write  to  their  late  hosts.  One  of 
their  letters,  in  which  the  journey  to  France  is  described,  lies 
before  us.  Birmingham  must  have  been  small  in  those  days,  as  it 
is  said  to  be  “  not  so  large  as  half  Bordeaux,”  although  the  writer 
thinks  its  population  must  have  been  about  the  same.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  Oxford : — “  Oxford,  this  pretty 
town  which  you  must  know  by  its  universities,  and  by  many 
curious  thinks  that  it  has  in  its  bottom,  has  appeared  to  me  very 

pleasant  and  fine.”  .  . 

It  was  not  likely  that  in  a  country  like  England,  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  prisoners  of  war  would  be  neglected.  That  they 
were  preached  at,  an  octavo  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Gage  de  VAmitie 
Chretienne.  Un  discours  delivre  d  nos  amis  Frangais,  goes  far  to 
prove.  “  N’avez  vous  eprouves,  mes  amis,  l’inconstances  des  choses 
ici-bas?  separes  de  vos  epous,  de  V03  enfants,  de  vos  parents,  de 
tout  qui  vous  est  cher,  de  votre  pays,  avez  vous  la  resignation  aux 
desseins  mysterieux  de  la  Providence  ?  ”  Such  is  its  style  !  This 
serious  discourse  reminds  us  that  there  are  melancholy  but  more 
lasting  memorials  of  the  comparatively  short  sojourn  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  good  many  tombstones  scattered  among  our 
country  churchyards.  Wandering  some  time  ago  in  a  rural  grave¬ 
yard,  among  a  number  of  box-like  tombstones  surrounded  by  high 
railings,  we  came  upon  a  monument  showing  that  “  Ci  git  le 

Baron -  deced<5  prisonnier  de  guerre  sur  parole.  .  .  .  Bon 

citoyen,  brave  militaire,  ben  pere,  bon  epoux,  ami  fidele,  il  eut 
toute  sa  vie  une  conduite  irreprochable,  apres  un  devoument  de 
plus  40  annees  pour  la  service  de  la  patrie,  il  est  mort  dans  sa 
62icme  annee,  regrette  vivement  de  tout  ceux  qui  Font  connu.” 
Beside  it  were  several  others  much  in  the  same  style.  There  may 
be  something  sad  in  these  monuments  to  those  who  died  among 
strangers,  in  a  hostile  country ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  sextons,  peasants,  and  even  the  urchins  that  play  in  the 
churchyards,  still  point  out  with  reverence  “  the  graves  of  the 
French  prisoners.” 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREWS. 

THE  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Eights  have  now  been  in  training 
for  ten  days,  and  some  reasonable  estimate  of  their  merits 
may  be  formed  by  an  expert  critic.  Their  period  of  steady 
practice  has  lasted  since  the  middle  of  January,  Cambridge  having 
made  a  start  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  and  their  adversaries 
having  first  appeared  on  the  Isis  on  the  19th.  Throughout  the  ■ 
whole  of  this  time  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  the  opinion  origi¬ 
nally  formed  ns  to  their  respective  qualities  or  to  disturb  the 
popular  impression  that  the  winners  of  last  year  will  score  another 
victory  on  the  28th  of  next  month.  No  doubt  this  idea  is  based 
to  some  extent  upon  the  natural  presumption  which  always 
prevails,  or  ought  to  prevail,  that  a  crew  in  which  are  included  ! 
several  of  last  year's  successful  oarsmen  i3  likely  to  beat  a  crew 
which  counts  as  its  best  men  those  who  were  defeated  about 
twelve  months  before.  But  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
victory  of  last  year  was  due,  to  some  considerable  extent  at  all 
events,  to  the  fact  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Oxford  men  had 
been  wofully  “  overtrained  ”  and  were  a  long  way  below  their 
proper  standard  of  strength  on  the  day  of  the  race.  Unforeseen 
circumstances  necessitated  the  postponing  of  the  match  l'or  a 
few  days ;  and  that  delay  aggravated  still  more  the  already 
weakened  condition  of  the  Dark  Blue  champions,  who  a  few 
weeks  before  seemed  to  have  by  far  the  better  prospects.  Due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  all  this ;  but,  even  if  it  is  very 
generously  accorded  by  the  most  friendly  critic,  there  remain  still 
abundant  grounds  for  anticipating  another  defeat  lor  Oxford. 
Chief  amongst  these  is  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  stroke  is  an  un¬ 
tried  man,  wanting  in  experience  not  only  of  the  metropolitan 
Course,  but  also  of  the  position  in  the  boat  which  he  now  holds, 
lie  belongs  to  a  College  which,  for  the  purposes  of  its  own  races, 
has  a  stroke  supposed  to  be  far  more  capable  than  he  is,  and  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  judges,  ought  to  have  been 
preferred  to  him  for  the  l'utney  race.  The  reason  why  that 
oarsman — Unwin,  of  Magdalen — was  not  offered  the  leading 
place  in  the  University  crew  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  very  light  weight,  while  the  average  of  the 
men  who  would  have  rowed  behind  him  is  exceptionally  heavy. 
Whether  this  is  a  valid  reason  or  not  is  a  question  that  may  ob¬ 
viously  be  debated  indefinitely  without  a  hope  of  arriving  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  But  there  is  a  very  long-standing  prejudice 
in  the  Universities  against  light  strokes;  and,  although  this  pre¬ 
sumption  has  been  contradicted  on  several  notable  occasions,  and 
particularly  two  years  ago,  by  the  most  practical  of  all  tests,  still 
the  balance  of  precedents  remains  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  for 
a  crew  averaging  over  twelve  stone  it  is  bad  policy  to  choose  a 
stroke  weighing  less  than  eleven.  In  poiuted  contrast  to  the 
situation  of  Oxford  in  respect  to  their  stroke  oar  is  that  of  the 
other  University.  Cambridge  is  lucky  in  retaining  the  services  of 
Pitman,  who  is  not  only  recommended  by  the  experience  and 
prestige  of  last  year’s  victory,  but  is  also  admittedly  a  most 
efficient  man  for  the  place.  If  it  were  only  011  account  of  the 
ditlerence  in  the  occupants  of  the  alt  thwart,  therefore,  there 
would  be  abundant  reason  for  preferring  the  chauces  of  the  Light 
Blue  colours. 


There  are,  however,  many  other  arguments  hardly  less  cogent 
which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  are  in  the  Oxford  boat 
only  three  survivors  of  the  race  last  year,  of  whom  two  occupy 
places  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  and  one — the  President  of 
the  Club — is  rowing  at  No.  7.  And  the  popular  impression  is  that 
these  three  are  about  the  best  men  in  the  crew.  If,  therefore,  the 
three  best  men  in  it  are  men  who  suffered  defeat  last  year,  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  with  the  aid  of  five  others  worse  than 
themselves  they  will  be  more  successful  than  on  the  last  occasion  P 
The  more  natural  inference  is  that  the  last  state  of  that  boat  will 
be  worse  than  the  first.  The  Cambridge  crew,  on  the  other  hand, 
comprises  four  old  Blues,  and,  of  course,  four  winning  old  Blues, 
two  of  whom  occupy  the  important  places  at  4  and  5  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat.  Of  the  total  weight  of  98  stone  or  thereabouts 
which  rows  in  that  boat,  more  than  50  stone  is  old  material,  of 
which  the  excellence  has  already  been  proved.  Even  supposing, 
then,  that  the  new  oars  are  much  inferior  to  the  old  ones,  their 
presence  is  not  likely  to  detract  so  much  from  the  general  merits  of 
the  whole  as  if,  man  for  man,  they  were  heavier  than  their  fellows. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  three  heaviest  men  in  the  Oxford  boat  are 
those  who  have  already  rowed  and  lost,  so  that  even  supposing  the 
new  comers  to  be  superior  to  them,  their  assistance  is  not  so  likely 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  their  University.  Again,  the 
arrangement  of  weights  in  the  Cambridge  crew  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  two  heaviest  men  occupy,  as  they 
ought  to,  the  central  thwarts,  and  from  them  to  the  two  ends  the 
weights  grow  small  by  degrees  and  symmetrically  less  in  a  proportion 
which  is  really  very  remarkable.  In  the  other  eight  there  is  a 
difference  of  a  stone  between  bow  and  2,  and  of  no  less  than 
24lbs.  between  bow  and  3;  while  5,  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  aquatic,  ought  to  be  the  weightiest  man 
in  the  boat,  is  considerably  lighter  than  two  of  his  fellow-oarsmen. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  symmetry,  therefore,  the  published  figures 
show  a  decided  advantage  for  the  crew  which  is  expected  to  win 
this  year.  Fiually,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  disadvantages 
under  which  Oxford  labours,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  two  of 
their  men  are  rowing  on  the  “  wrong  side  ” — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
bow’s  side,  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  instead  of  the  stroke  s 
side,  which  they  would  have  greatly  preferred. 

Of  the  actual  rowing  of  the  men  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  say 
much  at  present,  seeing  that  the  crews  which  did  best  in  practice 
in  the  early  days  of  training  have  repeatedly  turned  out  the 
worst  when  the  day  of  racing  was  near  at  hand.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  merits  with  justice,  it  is  fairer  to  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  “  trial  eights,”  which  were  rowed  by  each  University  on 
the  6th  of  last  December.  Those  two  races  and  their  sequel 
present  some  very  peculiar  incidents  and  coincidences.  In  each 
case  the  two  competing  boats  were  stroked  by  men  considerably 
under  1  x  stone.  Both  the  Cambridge  strokes  and  one  of  the 
Oxford  strokes  scaled,  curiously  enough,  exactly  the  same  weight 
—  10J  stone.  In  each  case  the  stroke  of  the  superior  crew  was 
highly  commended  for  his  performance,  and  won  with  much  ease 
in  good  style ;  and  in  neither  case  was  this  man  even  tried  in  the 
University  Eight  this  term.  What  is  still  more  curious  is  that  in 
each  case  the  stroke  of  the  losing  boat,  who  was  roundly  abused 
by  the  critics  for  his  performance  in  December,  was  yet  taken  into 
the  University  crew,  and  has  ever  since  retained  his  place  there. 
To  complete  the  strange  similarity  of  the  two  incidents,  each  of 
these  two  men  is  now  rowing  bow  in  the  representative  boat. 
Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  the  losing  Cambridge  trial 
eight,  which  was  described  as  having  rowed  on  the  whole  very 
badly,  were  no  less  than  four  men  who  are  now  rowing  with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  reproach  in  the  selected  crew ;  whereas 
out  of  the  winning  eight,  which  acquitted  itself  with  credit 
and  renown,  not  one  man  was  found  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the 
Putney  boat.  But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  these  trial  eights  was  the  extraordinary  difie- 
rence  of  weight  in  the  men  composing  them  at  the  two  different 
Universities.  In  the  two  Oxford  boats  there  were  two  men  weigh¬ 
ing  over  14  stone,  and  no  less  than  five  weighing  over  13,  where¬ 
as  in  the  two  Cambridge  boats  there  was  not  one  who  attained 
even  to  the  lowest  of  these  two  weights.  And  this  suggests  the 
only  reflection  which  is  likely  to  induce  an  innocent  public  to  put 
faith  in  Oxford  just  now — the  fact  that  this  University  has  this 
time  considerably  the  heavier  crew.  Its  average  at  the  beginning 
of  training  was  about  12  st.  7  lbs.  per  man,  while  that  of  Cambridge 
was  barely  over  12  st.  3  lbs.  The  criterion  is,  as  we  fully  believe, 
entirely  fallacious.  But  the  statistics  of  this  race  are  such  as  to 
have  lent  to  it  an  astonishing  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  who 
ought  to  know  better  ;  while  as  for  the  unlearned  world  there  are 
scores  who,  either  from  superstitious  motives  or  otherwise,  fancy 
that  the  safest  course  to  adopt  in  betting  on  the  race  is  to  back  that 
crew  which  iu  the  aggregate  weighs  the  greater  number  ol  pounds 
avoirdupois.  And  if  the  honest  truth  wore  told,  it  would  have  to 
be  confessed  that  many  a  very  inferior  oarsman  is  indebted  for  the 
proud  title  of  an  “  Old  Blue  ”  to  the  existence  in  high  quarters  of  a 
belief  in  this  simple-minded  dogma. 


THE  FALL  IX  CONSOLS. 

] BETWEEN  the  beginning  of  this  month  and  Monday  Inst  thero 
J  was  a  fall  of  nearly  2l.  ios.  in  Consols  and  of  nearly  5/.  in 
Two-and-a-IIalfs.  The  lull  is  unprecedented  in  recent  times,  and 
though  there  has  been  some  recovery,  it  has  naturally  produced 
|  a  great  impression  iu  the  stock  markets.  Indeed,  on  Monday 
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there  was  scarcely  a  security  of  any  kind  which  did  not  decline  in 
price.  The  cause  most  generally  ascribed  for  this  extraordinary 
depreciation  was  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Russia  re¬ 
specting  the  Afghan  Boundary ;  hut  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  this  cannot  be  the  real  explanation.  It  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia  were  really  imminent,  Russian  stocks  would 
fall  much  more  seriously  than  English.  Even  now,  in  the  midst 
of  profound  peace,  the  Russian  Budget  closes  every  year  with  a 
large  deficit.  Every  January  an  addition  is  made  to  the  taxes, 
without,  however,  materially  increasing  the  revenue ;  but  the  ex¬ 
penditure  grows  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep  it  down,  and  every 
year  quite  regularly  there  is  a  loan,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
loans,  raised  by  Russia  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  literal 
truth,  then,  Russia  at  present  is  paying  the  interest  upon  its  debt 
only  by  means  of  fresh  loans,  and  it'  a  great  war  with  the  British 
Empiire  should  for  the  moment  put  an  end  to  Russian  credit, 
disable  it  from  borrowing  further,  and  double,  treble,  or 
perhaps  quadruple  its  expenditure,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result  to  the  creditors  of  Russia..  A  war  with  this 
country,  then,  would  send  down  Russian  stocks  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  in  a  day.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Russian  stocks  have 
fallen  only  about  one  and  a  half.  In  the  same  way  Indian  stocks 
have  fallen  quite  slightly,  compared  with  the  British  funds.  The 
Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent,  rupee  paper  has  fallen  only  about 
3 and  the  Four  per  Cent,  sterling  bonds  have  fallen  less  than 
2 /.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  war  arising  out  of  a  dispute  regarding 
Afghanistan  would  much  more  seriously  affect  India  and  India’s 
power  of  meeting  her  engagements  with  her  creditors  than  it  would 
affect  Consols.  Since,  then,  Consols  have  fallen  in  comparison 
much  more  heavily  than  either  Indian  or  Russian  stocks,  it 
follows  that  it  cannot  be  fear  of  a  war  with  Russia  that  has 
chiefly  brought  about  the  fall.  Neither  can  it  be  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Soudan ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  British  Empire  is  so  seriously  strained  by  a  war  with 
half-savage  tribes  in  Africa  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  nearly  2^  in 
Consols.  The  real  explanation  is  that  the  public  is  alarmed  and 
humiliated  because  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Government  in 
foreign  affairs.  We  say  *•  in  foreign  affairs  ”  advisedly;  because 
the  feeling  is  almost  as  strong  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  as  among  their  avowed  opponents.  The  Government 
has  been  allowed  by  Europe  to  do  practically  what  it  pleased  with 
Egypt  up  to  the  present,  and  it  has  plunged  that  country  iu 
anarchy  and  has  involved  itself  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Soudan. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  of  his  more  prominent  followers  poured 
fulsome  adulation  upou  the  Czar,  and  took  office,  amongst  other 
things,  expressly  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  Russia. 
But  our  relations  with  Russia  have  become  such  that  for  a  little 
while  last  week  it  was  believed  that  the  Russians  had  seized  upon 
Herat.  England  and  Germany  are  traditional  friends ;  but  the 
present  Government  has  managed  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
Germany  from  this  country.  And  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  so  in 
the  case  of  France — one  of  the  express  objects  of  the  Government 
was  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  policy  adopted  by  France  in  the  far  East  in  Madagascar 
and  in  Africa  seriously  imperils  many  of  our  interests.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  consequences  of  Ministerial  policy,  the  public  is 
seriously  alarmed  lest  even  worse  is  to  come,  aud  iu  consequence 
is  steadily  selling  Consols.  These  sales  have  the  greater  effect 
because  the  conversion  proposals  of  the  Government  caused 
large  numbers  of  people  who  formerly  always  held  Consols  to 
exchange  them  for  colonial  bonds,  railway  debentures,  and  other 
such  securities,  and  therefore  there  is  no  longer  the  same  tendency 
to  buy  Consols  and  keep  their  price  steady.  Speculators,  knowing 
all  this,  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  sell — some  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  back  at  a  profit,  and  some  by  way  of  hedging  to  cover 
their  speculations  for  the  rise  in  Egyptian,  Russian,  Italian, 
Turkish,  or  other  stocks.  Lastly,  the  policy  of  the  Government  iu 
regard  to  Egyptian  finance  has  contributed  to  the  fall.  It  Par¬ 
liament  sanctions  the  arrangement  with  the  Powers,  there  is 
almost  immediately  to  be  brought  out  a  loan  for  nine  millions,  and 
this  loan,  guaranteed  by  England  as  well  as  by  the  other  great 
Powers,  is  to  bear  3!  per  cent,  interest  and,  it  is  understood,  is  to 
be  issued  considerably  under  par.  Naturally  most  people  who 
hold  British  Government  security  prefer  a  3I  per  cent,  to  a  3  per 
cent. ;  and  thus  the  foolish  policy  of  the  Government  iu  Egypt 
is  not  only  sacrificing  important  political  interests,  but  is  actually 
depressing  the  credit  of  the  Empire  and  inflicting  injury  upon  the 
holders  of  Consols. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  remarkable  fact  that,  while  there 
is  a  dispute  between  this  country  and  Russia  that  may  at  any 
moment  end  in  wrar,  Consols  have  fallen  more  heavily  than  Russian 
stocks.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  compare  the  military 
strength  of  the  two  Empires;  but  as  regards  the  financial  strength 
there  can  be  no  question.  As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  even 
now  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  the  Russian  finances  are, 
to  say  the  least,  in  an  extremely  bad  state,  while  English  finance 
is  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe.  The  British  Empire  is  the 
most  populous  in  the  world,  aud  its  wealth  is  infinitely  great, 
whereas  the  wealth  of  Russia  is  extremely  small.  One  would 
suppose,  therefore,  that  any  dispute  between  the  two  Empires 
sufficiently  grave  to  affect  the  stocks  of  both  would  cause  an  in¬ 
comparably  greater  fall  in  Russian  than  in  English  stocks.  That 
this  has  not  been  the  case  can  be  explained  only  by  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  capitalists  of  the  Continent,  and  more  especially 
those  of  Berlin,  do  not  believe  in  war;  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  debt  of  Russia  is  split  up  into  so  many  separate 


loans  that  speculators  for  the  fall  cannot  affect  them  as  freely  as 
they  can  affect  a  great  stock  like  Consols.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  comparatively  little  Russian 
stock  has  been  held  iu  this  country.  Previously,  the  good  faith 
with  which  the  Russian  Government  had  always  paid  the  interest 
on  its  debt  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  it  bore — namely,  5  per 
cent. — had  made  Russian  stock  a  favourite  investment  with  large 
numbers  in  this  country  ;  but  the  war  with  Turkey,  involving  so 
great  a  risk  of  war  with  ourselves,  led  to  the  selling  of  most  of  this 
stock,  and  now  the  Russian  debt  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  held 
chiefly  upon  the  Continent.  An  alarm  here  in  London,  therefore, 
has  not  the  effect  upon  Russian  stock  which  it  had  in  1876  and  at 
former  dates.  Moreover,  the  speculators  who  without  holding 
them  sold  Russian  stocks  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  have  been  cautious  ever  since  not 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  There  are  no  fewer  than  ten  separate 
Russian  State  loans  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  which 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  of  these  loans  the  largest  does  not  quite  amount  to  1 5  millions 
sterling.  When,  therefore,  a  speculator  sells,  he  must  sell  bonds  of 
one  of  those  particular  loans  ;  and  he  must  deliver,  if  called  upon, 
the  stock  he  has  covenanted  to  deliver.  But,  as  the  stock  of  each 
loan  is  very  small,  and  as  it  is  held  principally  on  the  Continent,  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  for  the  speculator  to  obtain  the  stock 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  deliver  it,  and  thus  he  may  be  cox-nered 
— that  is  to  say,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  heavy  rates  at  Stock 
Exchange  settlement  after  settlement,  because  he  is  unable  to  buy 
and  deliver  wffiat  he  has  covenanted  to  deliver.  I11  this  way  it 
is  said  that  speculators  for  the  fall  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  were  charged  as  much  as  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  about  nine  months  together;  and,  with  such  an 
experience  fresh  in  their  memories,  they  do  not  care  to  risk  a 
similar  loss  now.  But  this  feeling  has  room  for  play  only  so  long 
as  the  conviction  is  general  that  war  will  not  break  out.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  debt  is  believed  now  to  be  held  in 
Germany.  As  long  as  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany 
were  strained  Russia  was  unable  to  borrow  abroad ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  two  Empires  became  l'ecouciled  she  was  again  able  to 
borrow  freely.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loans 
have  been  taken  up  mainly  iu  Germany.  Nor  is  there  much 
room  for  doubt  that  the  old  loans  are  principally  held  there 
also.  Why  the  capitalists  of  Germany  so  exclusively  patronize 
Russia  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  as  well  aware  as  others 
of  the  desperate  political  and  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  in  some  way  or  other  they  find  their  profit  in  it  we  may 
be  sure.  Every  reader  will  remember  how  the  Galata  bankers 
sustained  the  credit  of  Turkey  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  repudia¬ 
tion,  and  even  after  the  repudiation  how  they  so  contrived  that 
they  lost  nothing  by  their  good  services.  Doubtless  the  German 
capitalists  hope  that  they  also  have  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  from  loss,  let  what  may  happen.  But  the  German 
capitalists  would  certainly  not  keep  Russian  Five  per  Cent,  stocks 
at  about  96  if  they  seriously  believed  that  war  with  England  was 
imminent.  Were  such  a  war  to  break  out,  the  capitalists  would 
find  themselves  as  powerless  as  were  the  great  financial  houses- 
last  year  who  were  so  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the  price 
of  Mexican  railway  stocks.  If,  therefore,  war  between  the  two 
Empires  were  to  break  out,  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be  a  panic 
in  Russian  stocks,  and  that  the  fall  would  be  measured,  not  by 
units,  but  by  tens.  And  the  certainty  of  the  fall  is  the  greater 
because  the  stocks  are  at  present  maintained  artificially  at  a  high 
price.  Within  the  past  twelve  months  the  rise  has  been  from  8  to 
10  per  cent.  It  has  beeu  manipulated  entirely  by  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  German  capitalists,  and  it  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  possible  only  by  the  friendliness  of  Germany,  both  the 
Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck  having  ostentatiously  proclaimed 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secure  just  before  a  loan  was  coming 
out.  Vast  masses  of  the  stock,  then,  are  held  by  means  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  by  the  capitalists  and  financial  institutions  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  they  would  topple  like  a  house  of  cards  if  a  serious  war 
were  to  break  out. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  thei'e  would  be  a  heavy 
fall  iu  Indian  stocks  were  war  to  break  out ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  be  at  all  cotnpai-able  to  the 
fall  in  Russians.  Not  only,  as  we  have  said,  is  Russian 
finance  in  an  extremely  bad  state,  but  a  war  with  England 
would  cripple  that  finance  in  a  variety  of  ways — directly,  as  every 
one  can  see,  by  increasing  lai-gely  the  militu  y  expenditui-e  ;  and 
indirectly  by  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports.  At  present  the 
Russian  export  trade  consists  almost  entirely  of  raw  material,  such 
as  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like.  A  war  would  immediately  lead  to 
the  blockade  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian  ports,  and  all  these  products 
would  be  shut  in,  or  else  could  be  exported  only  through  Germauy 
and  Austria.  The  roundabout  export  would  increase  gi’eatly  the 
expense,  aud  there  would  consequently  be  an  immense  falling  off 
iu  the  exports  of  the  Empire.  The  peasants,  already  crippled  by 
exorbitant  taxation  and  low  prices,  would  be  ruined  by  this  prohi¬ 
bition  of  exports;  their  markets  would  be  closed  against  them,  and 
they  would  have  no  profitable  sale  of  their  surplus  production. 
The  result  might  be  an  agricultural  revolt ;  but  in  any  case  it 
would  increase  enormously  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  in 
meeting  the  interest  upou  its  foreign  debt.  In  the  case  of  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  blockade  ;  while  the  Russian 
blockade  would  diminish  the  competition  with  Indian  wheat,  and 
would  thus  benefit  the  Indian  farmers.  Furthermore,  if  actual 
invasion  were  averted  and  the  war  was  fought  out  in  Central 
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Asia,  Indian  production  would  be  stimulated  by  the  demands  of 
all  kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  troops,  and  in  the  long  run, 
doubtless,  markets  would  be  opened  up  in  Central  Asia  for  many 
Indian  products.  The  cost  of  the  war  at  the  same  time  would  be 
very  heavy,  would  disorganize  Indian  finance,  and  press  heavily 
upon  the  Indian  taxpayer.  But  against  these  disadvantages  is  to 
be  set,  undoubtedly,  the  stimulus  to  production  of  all  kinds  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  like  so  large  a  speculation  for  the  rise  in  the 
case  of  Indian  Government  securities  as  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  Bussian  Government  securities.  Therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  fall  in  Indian  Government  securities  would  be 
nearly  as  heavy  as  in  Bussian  Government  securities,  and,  in  fact, 
the  fall  that  has  now  occurred  is  due  not  exclusively  to  political 
causes.  We  explained  last  week  the  apprehensions  on  account  of 
silver  that  have  been  excited  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fear  that 
the  Bland  Act  may  be  repealed  has  affected  the  silver  markets  all 
over  the  world.  Consequently  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  fallen, 
and  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  there  has  also  occurred 
a  fall  in  all  the  securities  that  depend  upon  the  value  of  the 
rupee.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  fall  in  Indian  stocks  is  due 
to  the  fall  in  silver  and  only  partially  to  political  apprehensions. 


THE  SUNDAY  TRESS. 

THE  only  Sunday  paper,  we  imagine,  which  appears  on  the 
breakfast-table  of  any  considerable  number  of  our  readers  is 
the  Observer.  Though  it  happens  to  come  out  only  on  Sunday,  it 
does  not  differ  substantially  in  tone  and  character  from  any  of  the 
high-class  daily  newspapers,  and  it  appeals  to  the  same  sort  of 
readers  as  those  who  on  a  weekday  take  in  the  Times  and  the 
Standard.  But  there  are  a  number  of  Sunday  papers  whose  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  can  hardly  fall  short  of  a  million  copies,  and  which 
are  written  for  a  public  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  The  daily 
paper,  which  is  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  of  our  urban  popula¬ 
tion  above  the  rank  of  artisans  or  labourers,  is  by  no  means  so  to 
the  latter  classes  ;  their  work  commonly  begins  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  hour  allowed  for  dinner  leaves  but  little  time  for  reading  ; 
and  the  evening  is  often  spent  in  rest  or  at  the  public-house. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  more  intelligent 
working  men  whose  interest  in  politics  will  not  be  satisfied  with¬ 
out  daily  food,  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  morning’s  pennyworth 
or  the  afternoon’s  halfpennyworth  of  news.  But  a  very  large 
balance  is  left  of  those  who  prefer  to  wait  till  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  or  the  Sunday  morning,  when  they  can  read  over  the"  week's 
news  at  their  leisure.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  Sunday  papers 
are  chiefly  addressed.  The  circulation  of  these  papers  is  so  large, 
and  the  indications  which  theyofferof  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  their 
readers  (many  of  whom  read  nothing  else)  are  so  instructive,  that 
no  one  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  can  afford  to 
ignore  them.  The  six  most  prominent  among  them  are  : — Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper ,  Reynolds's  Neivspapcr,  The  Weekly  Times,  The 
News  of  the  World,  The  Dispatch,  and  The  Referee.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  first  and  most  important. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  Sunday  paper  of  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  among  the  working  classes  is  respectable  in  its 
tone,  moderate  in  its  politics,  and  undistigured,  as  others  too  often 
are,  by  disgusting  advertisements.  It  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
taking  up  a  casual  number  of  this  paper  to  say  to  what  party,  if 
any,  it  belonged.  It  is  mainly  a  netes-paper,  a  paper  for  news ;  but 
though  the  political  leaders  occupy  only  a  small  amount  of  space, 
they  are  both  well-written  and  thoroughly  national  in  tone.  The 
last  number  contained  a  plain  and  out-spoken,  though  quite  an 
un-partisan,  article  on  “  The  Question  to  be  Faced,”  dealing  with 
Egypt,  and  written  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
speech  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  short  leader, 
welcoming  the  support  offered  by  the  Colonies  for  the  campaign  in 
the  Soudan,  is  followed  by  a  brief  review  of  the  “  Prospects  of 
Home  Legislation,”  written  in  an  impartial  spirit;  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  another  article  on  “  The  Thrift  of  John  Bull.”  The 
writer  takes,  in  our  opinion,  a  too  optimist  view  of  the  question. 
While  extolling,  and  with  justice,  the  prudence  and  foresight 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  leading  Trades-Unions  (the  pick"  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  our  artisans),  he  is  forced  to  admit  the 
thriftlessncss  of  the  unskilled  labourers,  who,  after  all,  form  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes.  Beferring  to  these  classes,  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  “  initiation  of  habits  of  industry  among  many 
who  would  otherwise  drift  into  idleness.”  And  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  “  the  present  hopelessness  of  the  poorer  classes.”  This 
phrase  really  defines  the  problem  with  which  wo  have  to  deal. 
The  skilled  and  thrifty  artisan,  able  to  associate  himself  with  his 
fellows  for  common  objects,  and  whose  Trade-Union  and  other 
Societies  for  mutual  help  show  a  balance  to  the  good,  is  no  object 
for  State  interference  or  for  private  help. 

Reynolds' 8  Newspaper  is  a  print  of  a  different  sort.  The  first 
thing  that  caught  our  eye  in  looking  over  n  recent  copy  of  it  wa9 
an  advertisement  addressed  to  “  .Short  Persons  of  Both  Sexes  ” 
informing  them  that  for  the  price  of  one  penny  they  could  receive 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  method  of  adding  a  cubit  to  their 
stature.  Another  man  is  “  Saved  from  Starvation  by  a  Pinch  of 
Snuff.”  The  advertisements  give  the  cue  to  the  general  character 
of  the  paper.  It  is  described  as  a  “  Weekly  Journal  of  Politics, 
History,  Literature,  and  General  Intelligence.”  Of  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  paper  the  less  said  the  better,  and  of  the 


general  intelligence  of  those  who  write  for  it  a  brief  reference  to 
its  politics  may  be  sufficient  proof.  The  death  of  Gordon  is  dis¬ 
missed  with  contempt ;  “  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  together  are  not 
worth  the  Franchise  Act  and"  the  Bedistribution  Bill.”  We  are 
further  informed  that  “  an  unemployed  people  are  asked  to  starve  ” 
as  a  consequence  of  the  policy,  not  of  the  present  Government, 
but  of  the  policy  begun  by  the  Conservative  party  in  187 7.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  to  propose  a  graduated  war  Income-tax.  The  “  great 
landlords  and  capitalists  ”  (however  they  may  be  defined)  are  to 
pay  ten  per  cent,  (on  what  we  are  not  told),  and  the  “  middle 
classes  ” — who  are  also  not  defined — are  to  pay  five  per  cent. 
Then,  says  the  writer,  “  the  remarkable  ardour  now  displayed  for 
more  butchery  will  cease.”  “  The  people,”  he  adds,  “  will  then 
be  able  to  thunder  into  the  ears  of  the  spenders  from  the  only 
voice  to  which  they  will  now  listen — votes — that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  English  people  to  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind.” 
The  same  paper  thunders  its  desire  for  peace  and  good  will  to  a 
lively  tune  011  a  later  page.  A  letter  is  printed  in  large  type, 
entitled  “  The  Eaters  up  of  our  Inheritance.”  Nature,  we  are  told, 
is  “  quickening  the  grasses  of  the  field,”  but  meanwhile  the  poor 
are  starving.  “  The  noblemen  and  the  notables  whose  fortune 
brightened  with  the  sack  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which 
was  began  (sic')  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  cover  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  lustful  brute,  go  on  prospering.”  But  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  “  avariciousness  of  the  wealthy  classes.”  Oxford  “  with  its 
lordly  halls  — -and  we  shall  see  that  Cambridge  is  no  better — has 
become  an  appendage  of  the  aristocracy.  “  Oxford  is  the  nursery 
of  dissipated  young  bucks,  bloods  with  tastes  for  barmaids,  and  men 
who  will  eventually,  many  of  them,  settle  down  to  the  blase  life  of 
a  lounger  about  town.”  “  Cambridge,”  adds  the  writer,  with  the 
air  of  one  sternly  conversant  with  the  whole  subject,  “is  the  same 
as  Oxford.”  The  two  old  Universities,  according  to  his  view,  are 
crowded  with  young  men  of  high  title,  vast  wealth,  and  profligate 
habits,  while  the  lowly  hungerers  and  thirsters  after  knowledge 
are  excluded  by  a  tyrannous  oligarchy  from  all  share  in  the  benefits 
contemplated  by  the  pious  founders  of  our  ancient  Colleges.  There 
must  be  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  this  sort  of  stuff  is"  welcome, 
else  no  correspondent  would  so  gratuitously  write  himself  down  an 
ass.  In  a  parallel  column  of  this  same  paper  is  another  letter, 
conceived  in  a  like  intelligent  spirit,  and  signed  “  Gracchus,” 
on  “  More  Murder  and  Massacre.”  The  expedition  to  Suakim 
is  the  work  of  “  Tory  spouters  and  editors,”  and  of  the 
“  seven  thousand  troops  sent  out  to  the  Bed  Sea  few  will 
return  to  their  native  land.”  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  of  the 
same  sort.  The  “National  Debt  is  said  to  be  “ impudently  and 
crattily  disguised  ”  under  this  title,  with  a  plain  implication 
that  it  should  be  repudiated  ;  the  Mahdi’s  followers  are  styled 
“inoffensive  Africans”;  the  crowds  who  cheered  the  Guards  on 
their  way  to  the  Soudan  are  called  “  an  ignorant  London  mob,” 
and  are  contrasted  with  “  the  sturdy  men  of  provincial  England.” 
The  police  who  the  other  day  guarded  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
against  further  dynamite  outrages  are  termed  “  Mr.  Jenkinson's 
blue-coated  myrmidons,”  the  impending  fate  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  made  clear  from  the  fact  that  on  its  “  luxurious  cushions  ”  sit 
a  bishop  “  with  a  not  too  godly  face,  smugly  staring  at  nothing, 
vacantly  neutral,  ’  and  “  a  bald-headed  old  man,  whose  ancestors 
by  force  or  fraud  have  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
our  England.  This  crumbling  ruin  having  run  through  a  long 
course  of  dissipation  in  his  youth,  sits  when  at  home  in  his  arm¬ 
chair, screaming  from  gout,  while  the  miserable  labourer  tills  his 
fields,  ’  &c.  &c.  Lord  Salisbury  comes  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  “  to  hound  the  Government  to  murder  the  wandering  patriots 
of  the  desert  ” ;  and  the  ladies  who  attended  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament  “  will  go  despised,  unhonoured  to  their  graves.”  The  rest 
of  the  paper  is  of  a  piece  with  the  quotation  which  we  have  given. 
rI  he  spirit  of  it  is,  that  a  man  who  owns  any  property,  who  has 
had  any  education  or  who  can  name  his  own  grandfather,  is  on 
each  of  these  grounds  an  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Weekly  Times  is  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  Reynolds's 
Newspaper,  though  it  is  hardly  so  foolish  and  extravagant.  It  is 
the  “  Tories  ”  and  the  “  Aristocracy  ”  who  have  brought  about  all 
the  Egyptian  trouble — the  members  of  the  army  and  the  11a vy; 
the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown ;  the  contractors  and  stock¬ 
brokers  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  ail  the  evil  men  who  happen 
to  belong  to  Clubs.  These  have  conspired  to  lure  Mr.  Gladstone 
into  a  policy  abhorrent  to  his  uuperverted  conscience.  But  the 
guilt  rests  on  the  seducers,  not  on  the  seduced.  Though  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  are  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  cannot  expect  to  carry  the 
Vote  ot  Censure  on  the  Government  which  they  have  proposed,  it 
is  they,  and  not  the  Government,  who  are  responsible  for  all  that 
has  happened.  The  war  iu  Egypt  is  a  wicked  one,  and  has  been 
wicked  from  the  beginning.  But  the  blame  of  the  war  does  not 
belong  to  those  who  are  in  office  and  who  made  it,  but  to  those 
who  were  out  of  office,  and  who  did  not  and  could  not  prevent  it. 
“  Et  voila  justement  commo  on  ecrit  l’histoire.”  Nevertheless,  the 
people  who  placed  the  present  Government  in  office  are  exhorted 
to  speak  out;  and  tho“  Upper  Ten  — the  guilty  onos — are  warned 
to  “  cower  before  an  influence  great er  than  their  own.”  The  News 
of  the  World  takes  a  moro  even  view  than  some  others  of  social 
and  political  questions,  though  it  is  distinctly  Badical  iu  its  tone.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  latter  p  ipers  which  we  have  quoted 
support  the  Government  outright,  however  much  thoy  may 
declaim  against  the  Opposition  and  the  imaginary  “  Upper  Ten.” 
They  denounce  the  war,  thoy  denounce  the  supposed  attempts 
made  against  the  “freedom  ”  of  the  desert  tribes— freedom,  among 
other  things,  to  catch  and  sell  slaves — and  they  denounce  the 
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Opposition  because  they  must  needs  find  some  scapegoat  or  other, 
and  are  reluctant  to  put  the  blame  of  our  recent  troubles  altogether 
on  the  Government.  Yet  the  News  of  the  World  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  unpatriotic  journals.  It  seems,  like  other  papers,  not  a 
little  impressed  with  the  outburst  of  Colonial  patriotism  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed,  and  may  perhaps  find  out  that  what  is 
called  an  “  Imperial  ”  policy  is  the  one  which  will  prove  popular 
with  the  people  alike  of  this  country  and  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Dispatch  and  the  Referee  have  a  curious  record.  The 
former  paper  has  been  the  most  frankly  Republican  of  the  Sunday 
papers  in  its  attacks  on  the  Royal  Family,  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  anybody  who  chanced  to  be  connected  with  members  of 
that  assembly.  Every  scandal  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  peer, 
everv  vulgar  on  dit  as  to  anybody  connected  with  royalty,  was  sure 
of  a  full  and  racy  treatment  in  the  columns  of  the  Dispatch.  \\  e  are 
glad  to  see  signs  of  improvement  in  this  and  in  its  sister-print  the 
Referee.  The  tone  of  both  papers  has  undoubtedly  been  changed 
for  the  better  of  late  years.  It  is  not  that  there  are  now  more  good 
things  put  in  either  of  the  two,  but  that  there  are  fewer  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  inserted  at  all  into  any  paper.  How  heavily 
both  have  sinned  in  past  years  is  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
Sunday  press,  and  every  sign  of  amendment  is  to  be  welcomed. 
For  the  present  the  Dispatch  deems  it  right  to  support  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Morley.  It  blames  the  Government  most  strongly  for  its 
Egyptian  policy.  “  The  Cabinet  has  chosen  to  fling  common  sense 
and  morality  alike  to  the  winds.  .  .  .  There  is  literally  no  reason 
or  justification  at  all  for  this  mad  and  wicked  war.”  And  more 
follows  to  the  same  effect.  “  We  are  to  keep  our  hands  clear  of 
the  blood  of  these  gallant  Arab  patriots.”  Though  the  editor 
declares  that  he  does  net  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  views 
of  his  correspondents,  there  is  a  remarkable  accordance  between 
the  tone  of  their  letters  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dispatch. 
A  letter  on  “  Bishops  and  Bloodshed  ”  tells  us  of  the  “  bloody 
rites  ”  by  which  “  the  priesthood  ”  maintained  their  power,  and 
compares  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  for  which  the  clergy  are  some¬ 
how  or  other  made  responsible,  with  “  an  offering  to  the  olfactory 
senses  of  the  Deity.”  In  the  same  column  we  read  the  following 
inspired  verses  on  the  “Clerical  Box  ” :  — 

Erratically  it  ranges 

From  Peace  to  a  Jingo  key, 

And  piously  rings  the  changes 
From  Cant  to  Butchery. 

These  notes  and  extracts  are  enough.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Sunday  paper  which  has  as  large  a 
circulation  as  all  the  others  put  together  is  the  most  respectable 
of  them  all. 


AN  OMITTED  CHAPTER  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND. 

IT  was  an  ill  exchange  from  the  Provinces  to  the  Departments 
in  France,  yet  suitable  for  a  nation  which  desired  to  cut  itself 
off  from  the  past  and  from  the  lessons  of  its  history.  Perhaps  the 
future  English  schoolchild  may  be  interested  in  electoral  districts, 
but  these  will  scarcely  tell  stories  comparable  in  value  with  the 
records  of  how  the  English  counties  grew  and  coalesced  into  the 
organic  whole  of  England.  The  tale  of  these  is  not  exhausted, 
even  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Green.  Long  ago,  when  before  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Salisbury,  Dr.  Guest  traced  the  limits 
of  the  earliest  England  in  Britain,  he  left  the  West-Saxons  halting 
on  the  Englefield  by  Chertsey.  England  was  to  the  west,  and  a 
fragment  of  Wales  to  the  east  o!  them.  Surrey  was  an  outpost 
of  perishing  Britain,  Welsh,  while  London  was  Welsh,  but  certain 
to  be  devoured  swiftly  by  South,  West  or  East-Saxons,  or  by  J utes 
of  Kent. 

The  old  theory  that  Surrey  was  a  South-Saxon  conquest  can 
hardly  bear  examination.  The  Anderida  Silva,  the  Homeless 
Wood,  as  its  Welsh  name  meant,  was  a  sufficient  barrier  on  the 
south  for  many  years. 

As  certainly  as  Sutherland  was  not  named  by  Lowlanders,  so 
certainly  Surrey  was  not  so  named  by  South-Saxons.  Roads 
there  were,  it  is  true,  connecting  the  mouths  of  the  several 
Sussex  rivers,  the  Arun,  the  Adur,  and  the  Ouse,  with  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames.  Along  these  roads  topography  allows  us  to 
conjecture  that  the  South-Saxons  advanced  later.  Surrey  and 
Sussex  were  combined  for  administrative  purposes  under  West- 
Saxon  kings.  But  the  South-Saxons  passed  nine  years  in  fight¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  from  Chichester  to  Pevensey,  and  still  the 
forest  afforded  refuge  to  the  Welsh  who  harried  Ella’s  rear  in 
the  great  siege  of  Anderida.  Early  settlements  in  the  Weald 
are  few.  Indeed,  a  forest  on  the  clay  is  the  last  place  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  settle.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of  the 
South-Saxons  implies  that  they  were  still,  in  68 1  a.d.,  a  coast 
people.  Ten  years  earlier  than  that  conversion,  Frithwald,  subre- 
i/ulus  of  Surrey,  had  granted  a  charter  to  the  Church.  Win¬ 
chester,  not  Selsey,  was  the  mother-church  of  Surrey.  Neither 
the  Chronicle,  nor  Bede,  nor  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  nor  William  of 
Malmesbury,  knows  anything  of  a  South-Saxon  conquest  of  Surrey. 
Historical  and  local  evidence  combine  to  show  that  the  West- 
Saxons  first  settled  in  the  west  and  the  south-west,  and  then  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  of  the  county.  East-Saxons,  or  their  branch, 
the  Middle-Saxons,  won  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  Indeed,  the 
oldest  Middlesex  may  have  stretched  where  the  bricks  of  London 
are  now  stretching,  from  Hertfordshire  to  Croydon  and  to  Epsom 
Downs. 


True,  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons  had  turned  their  earliest 
arms  to  the  west  and  north ;  but  after,  or  before,  the  fall  of 
Silchester  the  bands  of  settlers  were  winning  homes  in  Berkshire 
and  the  confines  of  Surrey.  Woden  Dill  on  Bagshot  Heath  may 
be  an  early  centre  for  the  outlying  colonists.  Working  eastward 
across  the  Bagshot  Sands,  they  were  checked  by  the  alluvial  Valley 
of  the  Wey.  The  Englefield  and  the  Englemoor,  where  they 
halted,  betray  at  once  the  presence  of  English  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Welsh.  The  adventurous  tourist  who,  on  foot,  attempts 
to  penetrate  from  the  sand  across  the  Wey  and  Mole  valleys  in 
winter,  or  in  a  summer  of  the  modern  type,  will  appreciate  the 
caution  of  his  ancestors.  The  bottoms  about  Ripley,  Wisley,  and 
Byfleet  have  taught  many  a  Londoner  and  his  steed  the  difference 
between  the  going  with  Mr.  Coombe’s  pack  or  with  the  Surrey 
Union,  and  the  free  galloping  in  the  heather  and  fir  country  after 
the  Queen’s.  Here  was  a  smaller  edition  of  the  Weald  ;  Ashley, 
Burwood,  Southwood,  Woodham,  Ockham,  Send  Marsh,  Deep- 
pool,  and  Simple  Marsh  still  tell  of  the  bogs  and  thickets  behind 
which  the  Welshmen  stood  at  bay.  On  their  right  flank  was,  still 
perchance  untaken,  the  Roman  station  Ad  Pontes,  near  Staines. 
In  the  centre  was  the  camp  on  St.  George’s  Hill.  Behind  were 
Walton-on-Thames  and  the  Welshman's  Gate  and  the  Welshman’s 
Hythe,  which  kept  their  names  in  the  seventh  century.  Perhaps 
we  might  class  with  them  Walworth,  Wallington — in  Domesday 
Waletone — and  Walton-on- the- Hill,  as  other  seats  of  the  lingering 
Welsh  of  Surrey.  In  an  alluvial  hollow  west  of  the  Wey, 
Sheerwater  Farm  may  still  mark  the  former  boundary  of  Wales 
and  England. 

But  further  south  the  line  of  defence  upon  the  Wey  could  be 
turned  by  the  invaders.  Below  the  Hog’s  Back,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Wealden  basin,  the  Lower  Greensand  gave  an  easy  access 
from  the  chalk  downs  of  Hampshire  into  South-West  Surrey,  along 
the  broken  plateau  between  the  North  downs  and  the  Wealden  clay. 
Along  the  downs  themselves  progress  was  barred  by  the  deep  depres¬ 
sion  where  later  Guildford  Castle  guarded  the  routes  north  and  south 
by  the  river,  or  east  and  west  along  the  Pilgrim’s  Way.  Even 
then,  if  we  might  trust  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  it  was  here  that  the 
Lord  of  Astolat,  with  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine,  guarded  the 
frontier  against  the  heathen. 

South  of  Guildford  three  streams  unite  to  form  the  Wey. 
The  valleys  grow  narrower,  the  waters  more  slender.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  onward  creeping  bands  of  English  settlers, 
till  the  valley  where  the  sand  sinks  again  into  the  clay  above  the 
ILolmwood  Common  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mole.  There  was 
much  to  tempt  the  invaders.  Between  the  higher  summits  of  the 
sandy  commons  the  hollows  are  far  richer  than  the  heavy  Wealden 
clays  or  than  the  bare  chalk  country.  The  soil  is  drier  and 
warmer,  the  water  sweeter,  the  clear  streams  were  full  of  trout ; 
the  blackcock  and  the  red  deer,  the  former  still  not  quite  extinct, 
tempted  the  snarer  and  the  hunter.  Even  now  the  wild  flowers 
here  are  earlier,  the  crops  less  harmed  by  rain,  the  men  themselves 
heartier,  with  less  consumption  among  them  than  in  the  Weald. 
London  is  rapidly  discovering  this  corner  of  Surrey  as  a  play¬ 
ground.  Artists  have  squatted  or  pay  flying  visits  in  summer  and 
autumn.  But  the  taste  of  London  is  merely  following  the  taste 
of  the  West-Saxons,  whose  settlement  here  is  still  to  be  traced 
by  the  boundary  line  which  they  drew  on  the  north  and  east 
between  themselves  and  the  Weishmen.  Westward  were  their 
own  people;  southward  there  was  no  need  yet  of  boundaries  in 
the  uninhabited  forests. 

The  gods  of  the  people  guarded  the  sacred  maik  from  intrusion. 
Behind  them  to  the  west  was  Thursley  ;  but  Woden,  the  Hermes 
or  Zevs  epKuos  of  our  fathers,  Frigedaeg  and  the  obscure  and  not 
lightly  to  be  inquired  into  Pol  or  Pul,  have  their  homes  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  Greensand,  on  it  or  near  it, 
with  a  regularity  which  makes  a  chance  distribution  unlikely.  On 
the  slope  of  the  Hog’s  Back  is  Wanborough.  Two  miles  or  more 
south-eastward  is  Polsted.  Four  miles  south-east  by  east  is 
Wonersh,  the  Wudancersc  of  the  charters.  Three  miles  north¬ 
east  are  the  Merrow  downs,  in  Domesday  Merewe,  perhaps  the 
March-way.  Three  miles  and  a  half  south-east  is  Shiere,  needing 
no  comment.  Due  east  two  miles  and  a  half  is  Wotton,  in 
Domesday  Wode-tone.  Thrown  forward  as  an  outpost  on  the 
chalk  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  line  is  Polsden.  A  mile 
and  a  half  south  hy  east  from  Wotton,  still  near  the  limit  of  the 
sand,  which  here  turns  southward,  is  Friday  Street.  Four  miles 
south  is  another  Friday  Street,  in  the  village  of  Ocklev,  down  in 
the  Weald,  beyond  which  bounds  were  no  longer  needed.  Wotton 
parish  itself  may  he  the  eastern  mark,  the  Oesterreich  of  a  smaller 
Teutonic  land.  It  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  sand,  nine  miles 
long,  from  a  mile  to  less  than  half  a  mile  broad,  one  end  touching 
the  chalk,  the  other  the  clay.  Just  to  the  east  of  it  lies  the 
greatest  British  camp  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  Anstiebury.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  often  Woden,  in  Wottons,  or  Woottons,  or  Wan- 
boroughs,  of  Gloucestershire  and  of  Wiltshire,  guarded  the 
western  bounds  of  the  West-Saxons,  it  is  hard  not  to  see  him 
discharging  the  same  duty  here. 

The  language  of  West  Surrey  tells  of  West-Saxon  settlement. 
The  speech  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Hampshire  and  of 
West  Sussex,  where  the  forest-land  was  penetrated  from  north, 
south,  and  west.  Despite  his  residence  at  the  “  Marquis  of 
Granby,”  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  could  not  have  been  a  Dorking  man, 
or  Darking,  as  he  would  have  called  it  had  he  been  a  native.  His 
tongue  is  of  the  pavements,  East-Saxon,  and  such  as  is  spoken  in 
northern  Surrey,  in  the  Thames  valley,  and  on  the  northern  slope 
j  of  the  chalk  downs. 
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The  settlements  of  the  Jutes  did  not  overflow  into  Surrey. 
Surrey  wants  all  the  characteristics  of  Kentish  speech  and  ot 
Kentish  customs,  unless  it  be  in  the  eleven  Surrey  parishes  formerly 
peculiar  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  Ij'ing  all  but  one  towards 
the  east  or  north-east  of  the  county.  There  is  no  natural 
boundary ;  and  the  very  fact  that  Kent  ends  at  "W  esterham, 
instead  of  beincr  carried  onward,  as  it  naturally  would  have  been, 
so  far  as  Kentish  conquest  extended,  tends  to  show  that  the  Jutes 
did  not  win  Surrey.  The  East-Saxons  are  the  most  likely  con¬ 
querors  of  the  Thames  valley  and  of  the  north-eastern  parts,  of 
the  county.  Their  progress  is  veiled  in  the  mystery  which 
envelops  the  fate  of  London.  From  the  fight  at  Crayford,  till  the 
influence  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  established  Mellitus  as  bishop  of 
the  East-Saxons,  London  is  lost  to  history.  Some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  hundred  and  forty-seven  intervening  years  London 
had  become  East-Saxon,  probably  before  those  years  were  much 
more  than  half  concluded  ;  perhaps  by  no  great  siege,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  ruined,  so  that  the  final  catastrophe  left  no  mark  in  history. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  was  beset  by  Jutes  and  Saxon3.  The 
East-Saxons  were  creeping  round  the  edge  of  Epping  Forest 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Lea  and  Stort.  Commerce  would  vanish, 
and  population  too,  by  decay  and  removal,  from  the  doomed  city. 
The  possession  of  London  would  open  a  natural  way  into  Surrey, 
of  which  the  chief  support  was  gone.  The  same  advance  which 
gradually  slew  London  would  also  have  pressed  the  life  out  of  the 
remnant  of  Surrey.  With  all  west  and  south  of  a  line  from 
Chertsey  to  Guildford  and  from  Guildford  to  Dorking  in  West- 
Saxon  hands,  with  East-Saxons  in  London,  Kentishmen  to  the 
east,  and  the  rumour  of  the  South-Saxons  on  the  forest  roads, 
nothing  remained  to  the  Welsh  but  death  or  submission.  Even 
exile  was  impossible,  except  by  the  gap  which  the  West-Saxons 
were  Tapidly  closing  up  in  Buckinghamshire.  One  last  resource 
for  the  more  stubborn  of  the  remaining  natives  lay  in  a  bandit’s 
life  in  the  forests ;  and  still  the  curious  observer  may  fancy  that 
he  can  trace  the  dark  hair  and  small  stature  of  the  remnant  of  a 
Celtic  or  Iberian  race  in  some  of  the  Wealden  villages. 

But  the  East-Saxons,  never  a  vigorous  or  coherent  power,  sank 
early  under  foreign  domination.  Ethelbert  was  their  overlord  in 
his  later  years,  and  in  a.d.  568  the  Kentish  King  was  master  of 
North  and  East  Surrey,  which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  had 
not  London  and  the  East-Saxons  been  subject,  or  at  least  friendly, 
to  him.  But  the  Jutes  were  not  to  remain  lords  of  any  Saxon 
tribe.  To  them  came  Ceawlin,  with  his  brother  Cutha,  the  con¬ 
quering  kings  of  the  West-Saxons.  They  had  burst  the  barrier 
of  the  lower  Wey,  or  more  likely  marched  through  their  kinsfolk’s 
land,  by  Farnham,  Guildford,  and  Leatherhead  into  Mid-Surrey. 
The  war  was  the  first  recorded  between  kings  of  English  race  in 
Britain.  Ethelbert  was  posted  upon  Wimbledon  Common.  It 
was  a  favourite  battle-ground.  Hard  by,  at  Merton,  three  hundred 
years  later,  Ethelred  was  wounded  to  death  by  the  Danes.  If 
Kingston  was  already  the  “  King’s  town,”  it  was  abandoned  by 
him  to  the  invaders.  But  the  position  points  rather  to  an  attempt 
to  cover  London  against  an  enemy  marching  from  the  south-west. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  luckless 
British  general  in  his  hist  attempt  to  save  the  capital,  after  the 
great  disaster  at  Dorking.  As  in  that  still,  by  the  grace  of  fortune, 
future  catastrophe,  the  assailants  triumphed.  Two  Kentish 
aldermen  were  slain,  Ethelbert  fled  to  Kent.  There  is  no  sign 
that  London  fell.  Perhaps  the  East-Saxons  transferred  their 
subject-alliance  readily  from  a  Jutish  to  a  Saxon  king.  It  is  only 
after  the  death  of  Ceawlin  and  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Wessex 
that  we  find  Ethelbert  again  undoubtedly  powerful  in  London. 
But  Surrey  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  West-Saxons,  as  a  pro¬ 
vince  probably  rather  than  as  a  colony,  to  continue  theirs,  save  for 
a  brief  dependence  upon  Mercia  in  her  great  days.  Another  fruit 
of  the  victory,  perhaps,  was  that  Ceawlin  was  free  to  march  into 
Buckinghamshire,  and  by  his  conquests  north  and  west  of  London 
to  take  away  the  last  chance  for  the  expansion  of  the  allied  East- 
Saxons  and  Kentishmen. 

As  the  South-Saxons  crept  up  through  the  forest,  Surrey  was 
sometimes  committed  to  the  care  of  their  king,  but  still  under 
West-Saxon  overlordsbip.  Ethelstan,  brother  of  Ethelwulf,  held 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex  ns  under-king.  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  Surrey  remained  West-Saxon.  Socially  the 
north  remained  East  Saxon.  London  was,  no  doubt,  attractive ; 
and  northern  Surrey  is  as  truly  a  part  of  London  as  Southwark 
always  was.  Probably  before  the  suburban  deluge  overflowed 
the  Thames  valley  it  was  so. 

In  South  nnd  "\\  e9t  Surrey  to  this  day  theie  are  thousands  of 
people  who  have  never  seen  London — men  who  talk  the  strongest 
South  or  West  Saxon,  most  pleasant  to  the  ear  which  has  left  the 
rattle  of  the  pavements  not  thirty  miles  behind.  From  the  hill¬ 
tops  glimpses  of  the  Channel  are  visible  through  the  gaps  of  the 
Downs.  The  south-west  wind  brings  up  a  fresh  breath  of  the 
sea.  The  land  is  “  turned  towards  the  south  and  west,”  as  the 
Greeks  would  have  said.  Only  when  the  black  north-east  blows 
for  two  days  together  the  smoke  of  London  gathers  in  the  sky  to 
tell  of  tho  grim,  advancing  plague  which  threatens  with  extinction 
the  individuality  of  yet  another  county. 


THE  GERMANS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

TE  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  Commission  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  further  cases  of  kidnapping  men  and 
women  in  connexion  with  the  labour  traffic  in  New  Guinea. 
The  labours  of  the  Commission  will  probably  throw  a  dim 
irreligious  light  on  the  “  annexations  ’’  which  Prince  Bismarck 
has  announced  his  intention  to  make  in  the  Pacific — notably  in 
New  Ireland  and  New  Britain — when  we  may  know  something 
more  than  can  be  gathered  at  present  of  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  these  annexations,  and  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  learn 
that  it  is  more  to  annex  some  of  his  countrymen  and  hide  the 
wickedness  of  the  ways  in  those  waters  than  to  occupy  those 
beautiful  and  promising  islands  of  the  Coral  Sea  by  means  of 
German  governors,  teachers,  and  pastors  and  masters.  It  has 
not  been  forgotten  that  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Carl  and  the 
Hertha,  German  ships  and  German  traders  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  atrocities  which  have  taken  place  in  the  South 
Seas — that  they  were  remotely  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Bishop  Patteson,  and  are  directly  responsible  for  the  internecine 
wars  which  have  depopulated  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands  of 
their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  One  German  firm  alone,  of  unenvi¬ 
able  eminence,  owned  more  than  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Samoa,  which,  being  paid  for  in  glass  beads,  cutlery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  muskets  made  at  Liege,  and  general  trumpery,  would  cost 
them  about  sevenpence-hallpenuy  an  acre.  Savages  were  kid¬ 
napped  from  neighbouring  islands  to  cultivate  these  lands,  and  the 
enterprising  Germans  became  great  as  oil-pressers,  dealers  in  sandal¬ 
wood,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  beche-de-mer.  Having 
a  keen  delight  in  large  profits  and  quick  returns,  they  also  deve¬ 
loped  amoDg  the  natives  of  those  sunny  seas  a  taste  for  rum  aud 
beer,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  these  there  were  added  the  strange 
delights  of  “  champagne.”  How  many  islanders  were  first  made 
drunk  on  these  German  drinks,  and  then  carried  on  board  some 
such  ships  as  the  Carl,  the  Hopeful,  and  the  Wilhelmina,  to  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood  if  they  became  unruly  or  went  mad,  or 
sold  to  sugar-planters  for  20I.  apiece  if  they  arrived  at  a 
Queensland  port,  will  never  be  known  ;  but  it  will  be  easy 
to  know  for  how  many  years  these  German  traders  in  human 
beings  have  carried  on  their  detestable  traffic  in  those  islands 
which  are  to  be  annexed  by  Prince  Bismarck.  These  are  not  only 
the  islands  of  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  Samoa,  but  those  of 
the  Kaan  group  also,  San  Antonio,  San  Jos6,  Santa  Lucia, 
St.  John's,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Bougainville,  with  its  “  Empress 
Augusta  Bay,”  the  Abagarris,  and  others  in  the  North  and  many 
more  in  the  South-West  Pacific.  When  our  knowledge  is  in¬ 
creased  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  German  flag  has  been 
flaunted  over  these  islands  during  the  past  thirteen,  and  especially 
during  the  past  ten  years,  we  shall  better  understand  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  White  Books,  appreciate  the  discussions  they  were 
intended  to  provoke  and  have  provoked,  and  perceive  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  surmises  which  have  brought  forth  an  almost 
daily  racket  of  many-tongued  rumours.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  rumours  is  that  the  German  colonial  statesman  is  to  swoop 
down  on  Morocco  aud  so  hold  a  menace  over  Gibraltar ;  and 
this  rumour,  taken  in  connexion  with  another  which  has  reached 
us — namely,  that  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  been  privately 
sold  to  a  German  syndicate — becomes  a  matter  of  much  inte¬ 
resting  speculation.  M.  de  Lesseps  may  say  that  he  will 
never  allow  these  islands  to  belong  to  any  other  European 
Power  save  France,  seeing  that  they  will  be  the  key  to  tho 
Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  successful  projector 
and  promoter  of  two  great  interoceanic  canals  may  safely  say 
something  still  more  rash ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  the  lay 
lieutenants  of  the  Prince  Chancellor  from  preparing  ample  mate¬ 
rials  for  another  White  Book,  which  will  give  rise  to  more 
surmises  and  more  rumours,  not  to  say  discussions  in  the 
press,  to  increase  the  colonial  popularity  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
raise  a  convenient  panic  in  one  quarter,  alarm  in  another,  and 
exultation  in  a  third.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  suggestive  in  the  fact  that  German  traders  are  turning 
their  attention  from  the  south  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
to  the  north,  aud  shifting  their  ground  from  Talcuhano  and 
Valdivia  to  the  Papuan  Isles,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  the  Straits  of  Torres.  The  transactions  of  these  traders — 
their  acquisitions  of  immense  tracts  of  land  by  nnlawful  means, 
their  kidnappings  on  the  high  seas — not  only  form  a  part  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Germany,  but  may  also  be  found  to  be  at 
least  one  motive  of  Prince  Bismarck's  present  colonial  policy  and 
tho  explanation  of  those  odd  words  of  his  when  he  said  that 
immigration  from  the  Fatherland  was  a  proof  of  its  prosperity. 
The  policy  of  the  present  Government  of  Queensland,  in  prohibit¬ 
ing  its  own  licensed  labour  vessels  from  supplying  islanders  with 
muskets  and  gunpowder — a  wise  aud  humane  prohibition — had  the 
effect  of  quickening  tho  trade  in  these  things  by  the  Gormaus  and 
the  French,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  Colonial 
authorities  had  shown  some  sympathy  with  Queensland,  instead  of 
showing  a  marked  coldness  aud  indifference  to  tho  aspirations  of 
the  colonists,  tho  attitude  of  Prince  Bismarck  might  have  been 
more  courteous,  and  his  henchmen  more  cautious  in  their  words. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 

TIAHE  dramatic  season  of  18S4-18S5  in  New  York  has  not  been 
J-  especially  interesting  or  exceptionally  brilliant.  There  have 
been  good  performances  and  there  have  been  bad  performances, 
but  there  has  been  no  startling  novelty  and  but  little  of  remark¬ 
able  merit.  Perhaps  the  event  of  the  most  importance  is  the  end 
of  the  strife  between  the  two  opera-houses — for  the  termination  of 
the  struggle  for  supremacy,  social  as  well  as  musical,  cannot  long  be 
deferred.  At  the  Academy  of  Music  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson  began  an 
early  season  of  alleged  Italian  opera  with  a  company  headed  by  Mme. 
xYdelina  Patti,  Mine.  Scalchi,  and  later  by  Mile.  Emma  Nevada — 
tres  voces  et  preterea  nihil — for  the  rest  is  silence.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  call  for  no  criticism ;  the  repertory  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  the  tired  Trovatore,  the  fatigued  Traviatn ,  and  of 
their  long-suffering  fellows  in  operatic  misery,  such  as  Lucia  and 
La  Sonnambula.  The  delightful  Iackme  of  M.  Leo  Delibes  was  pro¬ 
mised  ;  but  the  promise  of  an  operatic  manager  is  of  the  thinnest 
possible  ice — him  fol  qui  s'y  fie.  M.  Gounod's  Mirella  was  revived 
for  Mile.  Nevada.  Perhaps  the  most  important  incident  of  Mr. 
Mapleson's  unsuccessful  and  monotonous  season  was  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mme. 
Adelina  Patti  in  opera.  In  1859,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  since 
burnt  down,  but  immediately  rebuilt,  Mme.  Patti  made  her  ope¬ 
ratic  debut ;  and  in  18S4,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire,  Mme.  Patti  reappeared  in  the 
same  part — La  Sonnambula.  The  highly  imaginative  person 
who  telegraphed  to  the  Paris  Figaro  that  the  celebration  of  this 
operatic  anniversary  interrupted  the  business  of  New  York, 
and  that  after  the  performance  Mme.  Patti  was  escorted  from 
the  theatre  to  her  hotel  by  a  throng  of  thousands,  and 
that  the  houses  along  the  line  of  march  were  all  elaborately 
illuminated,  probably  sent  his  despatch  after  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Mapleson,  but  before  the  performance  itself.  This  was  a 
canard  of  the  Muscovy  breed,  and  it  would  have  sated  the 
appetite  even  of  Mr.  Crummies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Mapleson's  season  was  not  specially  successful,  and  it  was  cut 
short,  owing  probably  to  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Here  a  remarkably  tine  German  com¬ 
pany,  with  an  admirable  and  most  brilliant  orchestra,  directed  by 
Dr.  Damrosch,  have  been  giving  opera  in  German.  The  repertory 
has  been  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany— 
that  is  to  say,  the  merely  Italian  operas  are  discarded  in  favour  of 
the  more  dramatic  operas  of  the  French  school,  and  of  the  music- 
dramas  of  Wagner.  Lcs  Huguenots  of  Meyerbeer,  La  Juive  of 
Halevy,  the  Don  Juan  of  Mozart,  and  the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven 
have  been  some  of  the  operas  admirably  acted  and  sung  by  the 
German  company.  But  the  foremost  success  of  the  season  has 
been  found  to  lie  in  three  of  Wagner’s  operas —  Tannhauser,  Lohen¬ 
grin,  and  Die  Walkure — all  mounted  in  full  accord  with  the  best 
German  traditions.  When  these  operas  have  been  inadequately 
performed  before  in  New  York  by  Italian  opera  companies,  the 
performances  were  perforce  dominated  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Italian  lyric  school,  and,  as  one  acute  critic  put  it,  the  music  as  well 
a9  the  words  had  been  translated  into  Italian.  But  in  the 
remarkably  rich  and  elaborate  productions  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Wagner’s  operas  have  been  revealed  for  the  first 
time  to  New-Yorkers,  not  in  an  Italian  disguise,  but  as  genuine 
German  music-dramas,  adequately  performed  by  musicians  trained 
in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  composer.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Frau  Materna  and  by  Fraulein  Brandt, 
two  of  the  best  exponents  in  Germany  of  the  Wagnerian 
theory  and  practice.  The  stage  management  has  been  skilful,  and 
the  scenery  and  mounting  rich  and  ample.  For  the  orchestra 
no  words  of  praise  are  too  many ;  it  was  simply  perfect.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  Wagnerian  opera 
thus  properly  presented.  Lohengrin,  and  Tannhauser,  and  Die 
Walkure  have  been  repeated  again  and  again,  and  always  to  over¬ 
flowing  houses ;  the  season  has  been  extended  beyond  the  time 
originally  fixed ;  and  the  opposition  of  the  old  A  cademy  of  Music 
has  been  crushed.  Part  of  this  overwhelming  triumph  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  support  of  the  strong  German  element  in  New  York  ; 
but  the  new  school  has  also  conquered  the  half-hostile  occupants 
of  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  merely  fashionable  people,  who  look  on 
the  opera  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  musical  enjoyment,  as  a 
sort  of  social  exchange,  where  it  is  one’s  duty  to  be  seen  thrice  a 
week,  and  where  one  may  gossip  gently.  German  opera  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  New  York  all  along  the  line.  The  new  Standard 
Theatre  has  been  opened  with  an  American  version  of  Ilerr  Suppe’s 
Afrikareise,  while  the  fine  company  of  the  Casino  has  been  doing 
Herr  Millocker’s  Apajune.  At  the  Thalia  the  German  comic 
opera  company  has  been  making  a  hit  with  yet  another  German 
operetta,  Nanon. 

At  the  comedy  theatres,  the  most  noteworthy  play  has  been 
Love  on  Crutches,  a  delightful  light  comedy  adapted  from  the 
German  by  Mr.  Augustus  Daly  and  played  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
Daly’s  comedy  company.  The  texture  of  Love  on  Crutches  is  slight, 
and  in  certain  incidents  it  recalls  M.  Sardou’s  Pattes  de  Mouche. 
Mr.  Daly's  adaptation  is  as  lively  a  bit  of  comedy-writing  as  any 
one  could  wish  to  see,  sparkling  with  epigram  and  bristling  with 
repartee.  The  play  showed  Mr.  Daly  at  his  best,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  showed  Mr.  Daly’s  fine  comedy  company  at  its  best.  A 
newcomer,  Miss  Ethel  Kingdon,  played  a  bewitching  youDg  widow 
in  most  bewitching  fashion.  After  a  run  of  nearly  a  hundred 
nights,  Love  on  Crutches  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  revival  of 
Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  “  not  acted  here  these  fifty  years.” 


Here,  again,  the  work  of  adaptation  has  been  most  skilfully  done 
by  Mr.  Daly;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  deodorized  drama,  his 
Recruiting  Officer  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  Garrick’s  Country 
Girl,  Sheridan  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Restoration  plays 
might  be  likened  to  a  horse,  and  that  in  the  intent  to  rob  them  of 
their  vice  one  robbed  them  of  their  vigour ;  and  Sheridan’s  own 
adaptation  of  the  Relapse  may  be  thought  to  prove  the  justice  of 
hisdictum,  at  least  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned.  But  there  are 
hardly  any  of  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration  fouler  and  seemingly 
less  capable  of  cleansing  than  the  Country  Wife  and  the  Recruiting 
Officer,  and  yet  Garrick  transformed  the  former  into  the  innocent 
Country  Girl ,  and  Mr.  Daly  has  ju9t  made  the  latter  quite  as 
innocuous.  Through  intelligent  excisions,  the  plot  has  been  made 
intelligible  in  spite  of  the  enormous  omissions  and  suppressions. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  picturesque ;  the  play  is  well 
mounted  in  pretty  sets  and  with  appropriate  and  delicately  con¬ 
trasted  costumes ;  the  performance  is  brisk  and  bright,  full  of 
business  and  bustle,  and  yet  revealing  a  due  respect  for  old-fashioned 
ways  and  a  due  regard  for  the  old  traditions,  too  often  discarded 
wilfully  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  change.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  on  a  stage-manager  that  the  presumption  is  that  a 
tradition,  like  the  common  law,  represents  the  accumulated  wisdom 
ot  the  ages,  and  that  there  should  be  no  jot  or  tittle  of  abatement 
save  upon  due  showing  of  cause.  The  Recruiting  Officer  revealed 
to  advantage  the  pretty  and  clever  women  in  Mr.  Daly’s  com¬ 
pany.  Miss  Ada  Rehan  acted  Sylvia  with  the  pertness  and  the 
impertinence  the  character  demands;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
soldier — the  disguise  of  a  woman  a9  a  man  which  is  a  staple  of 
intrigue  in  so  many  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  comedies — she 
presented  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Miss  Dreher  was  charm¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  as  the  haughty  and  supercilious,  yet  truly 
feminine,  Melinda,  and  she  wore  her  lovely  dresses  with  ease  and 
grace.  At  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  a  vulgar  version  of  a 
vulgar  French  farce,  M.  Grenet-Dancourt’s  Trois  Femmes  pour  un 
Mari,  has  given  way  to  an  adaptation  of  an  old-fashioned  melo¬ 
drama  of  M.  Deanery's  called  A  Prisoner  for  Life.  At  Wallack's 
Theatre  there  has  been  acted  a  new  American  play,  called  Victor 
Durand,  and  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton.  Victor  Durand, 
in  spite  of  a  strained  motive  and  occasional  obvious  inconsistencies, 
may  be  said  to  have  deserved  the  success  it  attained.  The  in¬ 
geniously  devised  situation  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  carried 
the  house  at  every  performance.  Victor  Durand  is,  we  believe, 
to  be  acted  in  London,  and  further  criticisms  may  be  deferred 
until  its  performance  there.  At  Wallack’s  Theatre  Mr.  Carleton's 
play  suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  the  English  company 
engaged  there ;  certain  of  the  performers,  competent  enough  in 
their  places,  were  quite  unable  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
American  characters  they  were  called  upon  to  perform. 

01  the  more  serious  drama  and  of  tragedy  there  has  been  no 
lack  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
and  of  the  Lyceum  company.  At  the  Star  Theatre  Mme.  Ristori 
acted  for  a  fortnight  in  English,  supported  by  a  company  of 
which  the  less  said  the  better,  and  amid  surroundings  as  different 
as  possible  from  those  of  her  former  visits  to  America.  At  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  been  acting  for  four 
weeks,  supported  by  the  competent  company  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  more  effective,  however,  in  tripping  speeches  of  modern 
comedy  and  drama  than  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  blank  verse. 
Mr.  Booth  has  varied  his  repertory  this  season  by  recurring  to  two 
parts  which  he  had  not  performed  for  a  few  years,  although  he 
had  not  abandoned  them.  These  were  Pescara  in  The  Apostate  and 
Mortimer  in  the  Iron  Chest.  When  Sheil’s  play  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced  early  in  the  century,  Mr.  Booth's  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
was  cast  lor  Pescara,  but  refused  to  play  it,  whereupon  Macready 
acted  the  character,  and  made  the  first  great  hit  of  his  career. 
After  Booth  came  to  America,  he  took  up  the  part,  and  made  it 
one  of  his  best ;  and  both  of  his  sons  have  played  it  after  him.  It 
wa3  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  it 
is  now  performed  with  no  less  effect  certainly  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Booth.  But  the  character  has  only  one  note,  and  it  is  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  Booth’s  ability.  Y\  hen  an  actor  can  play  Iago  as 
Mr.  Booth  can  play  it,  one  can  only  wonder  why  he  chooses  to 
play  Pescara,  who  is  wholly  without  subtlety,  and  who,  in  fact,  is 
little  more  than  an  incarnation  of  devilish  malignity — or,  in  other 
words,  a  mere  stage  villain.  The  Iron  Chest,  was  also  a  favourite 
play  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Booth  recurs 
to  it  now  and  again  as  an  act  of  filial  piety.  Colman's  play 
is  even  more  old-fashioned  and  fly-blown  than  Sheil’s ;  and 
a  decent  respect  for  our  ancestors  suggests  that  these  venerable 
and  ricketty  tragedies  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  walk  above 
ground.  At  the  Star  Theatre  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  has  been 
acting  for  six  weeks,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  Mr.  George  II. 
Boker’s  tragedy  Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  last  season,  and  to  Julius  Ceesar,  in  which  he  repeated 
his  severe  and  striking  performance  of  Cassius.  The  revival  of 
Julius  Ceesar  was  made  interesting  by  the  appearance  in  the  Forum 
scene  of  the  pupils  of  the  Lyceum  School  of  Acting,  a  New  York 
institution  which  emulates  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  dramatic 
instruction.  These  apprentice  actors  lend  their  efficient  aid  as 
members  of  the  Roman  mob.  Mr.  Barrett  had  also  the  aid  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Millett  in  the  designing  of  the  Roman  costumes.  But 
in  many  minds  what  gives  the  New  York  theatrical  season  of 
1885  the  right  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  is  Mr.  Barrett’s 
revival  of  Mr.  Browning’s  Blot  on  the  ’ Scutcheon ,  first  acted  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Phelps  under  Macready’s  management  for  a 
few  nights  only.  Mr.  Barrett  has  slightly  modified  the  poet’s 
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■work,  fitting  it  more  exactly  to  the  conditions  of  the  theatre, 
much  as  certain  of  the  comedies  of  Alfred  de  Musset  written  for 
the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Monies  had  to  he  modified  beiore  they  could 
be  acted  at  the  Theatre  Franfais.  Mr.  Barrett's  alterations  were  few 
and  skilful,  and  they  have  revealed  that  Mr.  Browning's  tragedy 
is  not  an  unactable  drama,  which  i3  a  contradiction  in  terms  and 
not  to  he  endured  ;  hut  a  genuine  play  really  tragic  in  conception. 
The  central  knot,  neither  to  be  untied  nor  to  be  cut,  is  purely 
tragic,  and  the  dilemma  is  inextricable  ;  once  grant  the  first  fatal 
step,  and  all  the  other  direful  events  follow  in  sequence  with  in¬ 
exorable  loo-ic.  The  scene  in  the  second  act  between  the  two  women 
is  as  effectfve  and  as  affecting  as  any  in  the  ingenious  French 
drama  of  late  years,  and  it  held  the  audience  a3  firmly ;  of  course 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  immeasurably  richer  poetic  quality 
of  Mr.  Browning’3  work,  or  on  its  deeper  significance — it  is  the 
merely  theatrical  qualification  which  we  are  here  praising.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Barrett  appeared  to  unusual  advantage  as  Thorold,  Earl 
of  Tresham.  The  hardness  and  the  mannerism  which  sometimes 
mar  his  style  were  here  almost  unobtrusive.  He  brought  to  the 
performance  of  the  part  not  only  a  keen  artistic  intelligence,  hut 
also  fire,  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  a  power  of  simple  and  direct 
pathos.  A  young  actress,  Miss  Viola  Allen,  gave  a  sweet  and 
sympathetic  rendering  of  Mildred,  and  her  immobility  of  horror 
under  awful  accusation  in  the  second  act  and  her  gentle  fervour  of 
devotion  iD  the  last  were  alike  artistic.  The  third  act,  it  must 
be  confessed,  pathetic  as  it  is  and  tear-compelling,  drags  a  little 
after  the  more  dramatic  movement  of  the  second,  and  it  is  as 
mortuary  as  the  last  act  of  Hamlet.  The  scoffing  spectator  is 
moved  involuntarily  to  quote  Byron’s  sarcastic  lines: — • 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery  ; 

Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery  ; 

Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 

The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 

Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries  ; 

All  stab — and  everybody  dies. 


M.  VERBECK. 

THEN  neller,  the  juggler,  first  performed  in  America,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  prestidigitator.  This  appalling  word 
was  of  course  popularly  mispronounced.  A  Western  man  who 
had  gone  to  the  exhibition,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  seen  the 
presto-dig-a-tator,  replied  that  he  “  Hadn’t  seen  him  dig  no  taters, 
hut  he  yanked  a  lot  of  eggs  out  of  nothin’,  like  all  creation  itself.” 
It  would  seem  that  M.  Verbeck,  who  is  the  thaumaturgic  exponent 
of  the  present  season,  or  his  agent,  must  have  heard  this  story, 
and  sought  to  evade  its  revival  by  calling  himself  on  his  bills  a 
“  prestigiator,”  so  as  to  strictly  preclude  all  punning  or  any  un¬ 
seemly  mirth.  Meant  or  not,  this  would  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  spirit  that  there  shall  be  nothing  considered 
hut  art  for  the  sake  of  art.  Quite  otherwise  was  it  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  most  sceptical  and 
cultivated  beheld  even  the  tricks  of  a  common  fire-eater  and 
ribbon-puller  with  delight  mingled  with  awe,  and  when  Richard 
Neve,  in  a  book  explaining  legerdemain,  wa3  careful  to  protest 
against  anything  being  done  by  diabolical  agency  and  “  un¬ 
lawful  and  detestable  means  as  too  many  do  at  this  day.” 
Yet  even  Richard  Neve  declared  that  the  juggler  “must  also 
have  his  terms  of  Art,  or  strange  and  emphaticall  Words  to  grace 
and  adorn  his  Actions,  such  as  Iley  fortuna,  furia,  nunquam  credo 
— pass  !  ”  And  he  also  commends  “  Ail  if  casil  zaze  hit  met  mertat, 
Saturvus  Dorocti  Micocti  et  Senarocti  velu  barocti  Asmarocti 
rcmsce  faronsee — hey  pass  !  ”  Mesopotamia  itself  could  not  have 
been  impressive  before  such  samples  of  the  diabolical  dialect  as 
these.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  East,  even  the  many  who 
have  seen  the  well-known  Said  perform  his  by  no  means  wonderful 
tricks  on  the  verandah  of  Shepherd’s  Hotel,  can  recall  that  the 
performance  was  perfectly  delightful,  because  the  conjurer  did 
everything  professedly  by  the  aid  of  the  devil.  With  what  an  air 
of  hideous  mystery  would  be  cry  “  Afrcet-hinnah  ! — oh  spirit  of 
evil — be  present!”  or  when  be  made  a  coin  disappear,  how  he 
would  glare  as  it  vanished  “  in  de  ewigkeit,”  and  cry  after  it  in 
sepulchral  tones,  “Thou  hast  it,  0  Demon  of  Darkness!”  To 
be  sure  the  American  young  ladies  and  even  a  learned  German, 
who  stood  round,  generally  detected  the  working  of  Said's  little 
games,  but  that  made  it  all  the  funnier.  If  Said  had,  as  he 
averred,  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  power  to  work  miracles, 
he  must,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  referred  to  declared,  have 
gone  at  a  remarkably  low  price,  and  got  very  little  for  it.  “  He 
had  better  have  sold  himself  in  New  Orleans  before  the  war  for 
a  thousand  dollars,  since  it  was  not  likely  that  even  the  devil 
would  give  more  than  a  dime  for  him  in  Cairo.” 

We  have  changed  all  that.  M.  Verbeck  scorns  the  trickery  and 
mystery  of  the  old  school.  There  is  not  on  his  stage  so  much  as 
a  tlower-pot  or  thimble  in  which  an  imp  could  hide  himself.  M. 
Verbeck  appears  in  the  most  accurate — not  florid — evening  dress. 
Ho  evidently  means  business.  He  speaks  nothing  hut  French — 
which  is  probably  a  drawback  to  some  of  the  audience,  who  will 
not  get  much  out  of  the  translation  of  his  assistant.  A  long  hall, 
by  the  way,  is  eminently  unsuitable  for  juggling,  since  in  it 
at  best  the  performance  is  only  half  audible  or  half  visiblo  to 
half  of  those  present.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  “  master  ”  to 
use  only  a  foreign  language.  When  Robert  Iloudin  attempted  at 
Manchester  by  particular  request  to  explain  his  performance  in 
English,  his  effort  to  render  himself  intelligible  proved  to  bo  as 
amusing  as  his  tricks. 


When  the  performer  exhibits  no  machinery,  and  rolls  up  bis 
shirt-cuffs,  we  know  that  we  are  to  expect  little  save  legerdemain, 
prestidigitation,  or  as  it  was  called  for  a  long  time  in  “  the  pro¬ 
fession,”  ere  it  got  to  the  public,  “  hankey  pankey.”  The  word 
“hankey”  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Hindustani,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  us  through  the  gipsies,  who  were  of  old 
noted  as  conjurers.  Katerfelto  is  said  to  have  been  a  Romany. 
M.  Verbeck  does  his  shifting  very  well,  although  the  pack  of  cards 
a  foot  long  growing  smaller  till  they  vanish,  and  the  magic  rod 
which  produces  dollars,  and  the  borrowed  watch  circulating  all 
over  the  hall,  unaided  by  humour  or  new  effects,  can  hardly 
startle  by  their  novelty,  however  brilliant  the  execution  of  them 
!  may  be. 

Pinetti,  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  first  introduced  “mesmer¬ 
ism”  and  clairvoyance  into  conjuring  entertainments  in  London. 
As  regards  the  mesmerism  which  M.  Verbeck,  like  Pinetti,  intro¬ 
duces,  we  can  best  illustrate  our  opinion  by  another  story  drawn  from 
the  fund  of  American  humour.  A  certain  man,  having  heard  that 
a  wicked  neighbour  had  been  converted  to  religion  at  a  revival, 
said  of  the  event : — “  Ef  he’s  turned  Christian  it’s  a  miracle,  an’ 
ef  he's  humbuggin’  it's  no  more  than  I  expected.”  If  Mile,  de 
Marguerit  be  really  thrown  by  M.  Verbeck  into  a  bond  Jiile 
magnetic  trance,  all  that  she  does  is  indeed  wonderful,  and,  if  not, 
“why  then,  look  you,  my  boy — ’tis  all  rubbish.”  It  is  no  such 
really  remarkable  deed  for  an  evidently  strong  and  well-trained 
girl  to  hold  out  her  arm  for  the  time  which  she  does.  When  we 
were  at  school  this  feat  was  greatly  attempted,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mile,  de  Marguerit  was  far  surpassed  by  boys  not  nearly 
so  powerful  as  she  appears  to  be.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her 
assumed  rigidity,  which  is  such  that  she  is  lifted  by  head  and 
heels  like  a  stick — a  trick  familiar  enough  in  most  gymnasiums. 
Against  one  performance  we  decidedly  protest.  This  is  the  real 
or  apparent  running  a  pin  through  the  patient’s  arm.  As  a  mere 
trick  it  is  very  old ;  hut,  even  as  a  trick,  it  is  repulsive.  There 
can  be  no  exception  taken  to  a  juggler's  employing  real  or 
simulated  mesmerism  as  a  means  of  puzzling  people ;  but  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  anything  unpleasing  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
some  action  or  vivacity,  or  at  least  novel  dramatic  effects,  should 
be  introduced.  We  have  seen  at  Boulak  on  a  market  day  an 
Egyptian  juggler,  with  the  aid  of  two  small  “  niggers  ”  and  an 
appalling  book  of  magic,  all  painted  full  of  red  lizards,  blue  cocks 
and  green  hens,  old  shoes,  and  similar  devices,  perform  the  most 
astounding  feats  of  clairvoyance  and  insensibility,  especially,  it 
may  be  said,  insensibility  to  shame.  Truly,  this  Egyptian  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  held  out  by  us  by  any  means  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  M.  Verbeck,  or  shown  in  Prince's  Hall;  and  yet  one 
could  wish  that  something  of  the  humour  and  spirit  and  vivacity 
of  the  Oriental  drama  could  be  introduced  to  such  performances 
in  the  Western  world.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  we  know 
how  it  is  done  or  not,  so  that  it  entertains  us. 

It  is  a  very  doubtful  matter,  indeed,  whether  there  are  in 
existence  any  really  wonderful  and  undiscovered  tricks.  A  person 
born  in  India,  who  spoke  many  languages,  and  who  had  lived 
in  the  East  for  forty  years,  being  devoted  to  juggling  and  con¬ 
juring,  had  with  every  advantage  thoroughly  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  done 
by  the  Orientals  equal  to  the  average  tricks  of  ordinary  European 
performers.  On  another  occasion,  one  also  horn  in  India,  and 
living  there  as  a  magistrate,  instituted  a  somewhat  extensive 
system  of  inquiries  to  verify  whether  certain  wonderful  juggling 
tricks  described  by  travellers  had  ever  been  performed.  He  could 
not  with  great  advantages  for  learning  ascertain  that  any  one  of 
them  had  ever  been  witnessed  by  anybody.  It  is  needless  to  say 
what  these  tricks  were.  Everybody  has  heard  of  them,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  the  memory  of  them  has  been  greatly  revived 
by  the  members  of  a  new  school  of  wonder-workers  who  profess 
the  most  implicit  belief  not  only  in  their  existence,  but  in  their 
I  miraculous  nature.  We  do  not  believe  that  auy  person  living  has 
witnessed  the  wonderful  tricks  which  Jehanguire  said  had  been 
shown  him — pace  Mme.  Illavatskv. 


MR.  MANNS  IN  GLASGOW. 

rriHE  musical  season  of  1884-85  conducted  by  Sir.  Manns 
-L  for  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union  has  been,  it  appears, 
brilliantly  successful  throughout.  The  Union  itself  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Allan  Macbeth;  the  orchestra,  some  eighty 
strong,  is  Mr.  Manns's  own  ;  and  the  solo  staff  has  comprehended 
such  singers  as  Mmes.  Trebelli,  Vnlleria,  Patey,  and  Minnie  Iiauk, 
and  as  Messrs.  Joseph  Maas  and  Edward  Lloyd,  with  instru¬ 
mentalists  of  the  calibre  of  Mmes.  Essipolf  and  Agnes  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  MM.  Carrodus,  Franz  Itummell,  Julian  Egerton, 
Heinrich  Barth,  and  the  members  of  the  Cologne  Quartet.  Thus 
constituted  and  strengthened,  the  Society  has  given  thirty-six 
concerts  during  the  past  season,  twenty-four  in  Glasgow — thirteen 
subscription,  ten  popular,  and  one  par  pltbiscite — eight  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  one  each  in  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
orchestra  has  “  supplied  accompaniments  ”  at.  three  choral  concertsin 
Edinburgh — a  set  of  “  Dande)  Selections,”  Mendelssohn’s  St.  Paul, 
and  Schumann’s  Paradise  and  the  Peri;  one  popular  choral  con¬ 
cert  in  Glasgow;  one,  the  Samson,  in  Dundee;  and  one  each,  tho 
Creation,  in  Hawick  and  in  Ayr :  a  total,  if  we  read  our  pro¬ 
gramme — that  of  the  thirteenth  and  last  subscription  concert — 
aright,  of  forty-three  performances. 

The  magnitude  of  these  results,  even  thus  meagrely  stated,  is 
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patent.  The  achievement  becomes  still  greater,  however,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  quality  and  style  of  the  music  produced 
under  Mr.  Manns’s  direction.  At  the  subscription  concerts  the 
list  of  the  choral  and  instrumental  numbers  performed  includes  some 
seventy  items.  Among  them  are  Handel’s  Israel  and  Messiah , 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  Berlioz’s  tremendous  Messe  des  Morts,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  known  of  Handel's  choruses — from  Saul, 
Zadok  the  Priest,  Judas  Maccabceus,  Acis,  and  so  forth ;  all 
of  which  are  choral  and  orchestral  both.  In  the  purely  orches¬ 
tral  part  of  Mr.  Manns’s  programme  Beethoven  is  represented  by 
the  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  symphonies ;  and  Brahms,  Oowen, 
Mozart,  and  Haydn  by  a  symphony  apiece.  Among  the  masters 
drawn  upon  for  concertos  and  instrumental  solos  are  Handel, 
Ernst,  Chopin,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr, 
Liszt,  Sterndals  Bennett,  Beethoven,  and  Bach.  The  array  of 
overtures  comprises  examples  of  Bach,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart, 
Rossini,  Weber,  Mehul,  Beethoven  (the  third  Leonora),  Wagner — 
liienzi,  Tannhauser,  the  Meistcrsinger — and  Handel — Ariadne  and 
the  Occasional  Oratorio.  In  the  selection  of  miscellanea  are  Bach, 
with  a  couple  of  gavottes  for  orchestra ;  Dvorak,  with  a  Scherzo 
Capriccioso  and  a  “  Notturno  for  Strings  ” ;  Rubinstein,  with  a  set 
of  dances  from  The  Vine;  Schubert,  with  a  couple  of  excerpts 
from  the  Rosamunde  music  and  the  finale  from  the  Tenth  Sym¬ 
phony  ;  Mackenzie,  with  extracts  from  Colombo  and  The  Rose  of 
Sharon ;  Handel,  with  the  St.  Cecilia  march  ;  and  Berlioz,  with  a 
trine  of  movements  from  the  Romeo  et  Juliette.  The  list  of  vocal 
solos  is  less  select :  it  is  rich  in  Handel  (there  are  six  examples  of 
his  art),  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  Massenet  and  Taubert ;  it  com¬ 
prises  some  Bach  and  some  Mozart,  but  it  is  touched  as  well  with 
Wallace  and  Sullivan  ;  its  other  ornaments  are  Wagner,  Rossini, 
Gounod,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Berlioz,  Cowen,  and  Bizet:  it  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  variety.  Passing  to  the  popular  concerts,  we 
find  a  number  of  works  not  played  at  the  “  subscriptions”:  violon¬ 
cello  solos  and  concertos  by  Eckert,  Romberg,  Ohopiu,  Zichv,  and 
Saint-Saens  ;  violin  solos  and  concertos,  by  Mozart  and  Max  Bruch 
and  Paganini ;  pianoforte  solos  and  concertos  by  Chopin  and  Bach. 
It  is  evident  that,  for  variety  and  interest,  the  Glasgow  programme 
far  exceeds  the  programme  of  (say)  a  Richter  series. 

The  results  of  the  plebiscite  are  curious  and  suggestive.  Among 
symphonists,  Beethoven  wins  “  hands  down  ”  with  the  “  Pastoral  ” 
(667  votes),  the  C  Minor  coming  in  a  bad  second  with  380; 
while  Raff  and  Berlioz  are  third  and  fourth  with  279  and  260  re¬ 
spectively,  with  the  Lenore  and  the  Harold  en  Italie.  Schubert  is 
an  excellent  fifth  and  seventh  with  his  symphonies  in  C  (249)  ; 
and  B  Minor  (215);  Mendelssohn — with  the  “Scotch,”  (216) — 
and  Haydn— with  the  “  Clock,”  (134)— are  sixth  and  eighth  ; 
and_  Mozart’s  “  Linz  ”  (43),  Brahms’s  “  No.  3  ”  (38),  Cowen’s 
“Welsh”  (46),  and  Beethoven’s  second  (56),  fourth  (34),  and 
eighth  (25),  make  up  what  is  poetically  called  the  “ruck.”  At 
the  top  of  the  overtures  stand  Rossini’s  to  Guillaume  Tell,  with 
448  votes ;  Mozart's  to  II  Flauto  Magico,  with  432 ;  and 
Beethoven’s  third  Leonora,  with  265  :  the  next  in  order  being 
Wagner’s  to  the  Fliegende  Hollander,  with  207  ;  Weber’s  to  the 
Freischiitz,  with  200:  Nicolai's  to  the  Merry  Wives,  with  185; 
and  Mendelssohn's  Hebrides,  with  150.  Berlioz,  it  should  be 
added,  is  nowhere,  with  20  and  32  adherents  to  the  Francs  Juges 
and  Benvenuto  overtures ;  Weber  finds  but  1 1  faithful  to  his 
Rider  of  the  Spirits ;  while  only  three  appear  to  have  had  the  good 
taste  to  ask  for  Spontiuis  prelude  to  the  Olympia.  In  the  section 
of  “Ballet  Airs  and  Dance  Music”  Schubert,  with  441  votes,  for 
an  excerpt  from  the  Rosamunde  music,  is  facile  princeps,  and  Mr. 
Manns,  with  378  votes  for  his  Kolattdm,  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
second;  while  Mr.  Cowen  and  John  Sebastian  Bach  come  third 
and  fourth  with  326  and  243  respectively,  the  one  for  his  “  Yellow 
Jasmine”  number  from  the  Language  of  Flowers,  the  other  for 
the  two  gavottes  from  his  Suite  in  D.  In  the  “Miscellaneous” 
section  Haydn’s  “  Largo  for  Strings  ”  is  first  with  247  adherents, 
and  the  Berlioz-Weber  Invitation  second  with  238;  while  Berlioz 
himself  is  third  with  225  votes  for  an  excerpt  from  the  Damnation 
— the  “  Ballet  des  Sylphes,”  the  “  Ballet  des  Feux-Follets,”  and  the 
“  Marche  Hongroise.”  Far  in  their  wake  are  Beethoven's  Septet 
adagio,  with  157  adherents;  Mendelssohn’s  Scherzo  from  the 
Midsimmer  Fight's  Dream  music,  and  Iloeck’s  barcarolle,  On  the 
Water,  with  1 36  apiece ;  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  prelude,  with  163; 
and  Eilenberg’s  March  of  the  Mountain  Gnomes,  with  189:  the 
next  most  popular  being  a  morceau  from  the  Rosamunde  (123), 
Gounod’s  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette  (108),  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (106).  From  all  which  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  musical  taste  of  Glasgow  folk— sound  though  it  may  be 
in  the  main — were  a  trifle  mixed. 


THE  DENHAMS— THE  HUNCHBACK. 

BY  those  who  appreciate  M.  Augier’s  G  end  re  de  M.  Poirier, 
his  Aventuriere,  his  Fils  de  Gibuyer,  and  we  may  include  the 
Mariage  d'Olympe,  Les  Fourchambault,  will  not  be  accounted  an 
example  of  the  author’s  best  work.  Like  all  that  31.  Augier  has 
written,  however,  the  comedy  possesses  high  merit,  and  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Albery  for  adapta¬ 
tion.  He  is  wise  in  his  generation,  nevertheless ;  for  as  The  Crisis 
seven  years  ago  the  play  occupied  a  leading  Loudon  theatre,  and 
as  The  Denhams  it  has  been  revived  at  the  Court ;  but  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Les  Fourchambault  must  not  suppose  that 
they  see  it  in  the  English  version.  In  considering  a  play  of 


modern  life — or,  indeed,  any  play  which  does  not  deal  with  the 
supernatural  element — the  first  question  the  critic  has  to  ask 
himself  is,  Could  these  characters  have  existed?  and  then,  Is 
their  behaviour  reasonable  ?  Now  we  hold  The  Denhams  to  be  a 
bad  play,  because  such  persons  as  are  here  represented  have  no 
prototypes  in  English  life.  The  banker  who  during  a  crisis  in  the 
City,  when  the  credit  of  his  house  is  trembling  in  the  balance, 
remains  in  his  suburban  home  ;  the  successful  merchant  who 
calls  at  the  critical  moment  and  says,  “  You  want  50,000/.  to 
save  your  name.  I  come  to  lend  you  the  money”  (or  w'ords 
to  that  effect)  ;  the  two  men  who  embrace  each  other — these 
are  not  English,  though  their  names  are  Denham  and  Goring.  M. 
Augier’s  chief  strength  lies  in  the  portrayal  and  development  of 
character ;  and,  when  his  characters  are  made  impossible  bv  the 
adapter,  what  remains  ?  In  the  original  comedy,  after  the  senti¬ 
mental  scene  between  Bernard  and  Mme.  Bernard  it  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  illegitimate  son  should  obey  his  forsaken  mother 
and  announce  himself  to  the  father  who  had  deserted  him  with 
the  direct  “  J’apprends,  monsieur,  que  vous  manquez  de  deux  cent 
quarante  mille  francs.  Je  vous  les  apporte.”  John  Goring’s  visit 
to  Kensington  to  offer  the  50,000/.  is  by  no  means  an  equivalent 
situation.  If  audiences  do  not  recognize  this,  so  much  the  better 
for  managers  and  adapters,  so  much  the  worse  for  dramatic  art. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  call  Fourchambault,  Denham,  to  rename 
Bernard,  Goring ;  but  this  is  either  not  enough  or  too  much. 
With  these  fatal  objections  in  front,  minor  faults  sink  to  insignifi¬ 
cance,  or  complaint  might  be  raised  about  the  obscurity  of  some 
of  the  scenes  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  M.  Augier’s  five 
acts  to  four.  M.  Augier 's  devotion  to  family  life  is  a  feature  in 
all  his  work.  Nevertheless,  to  English  ears  there  is  something 
unpleasant  in  hearing  a  mother  confess  her  frailty  to  her  son,  and 
in  listening  to  charges  of  unchastity  brought  against  an  innocent 
girl ;  but  these  are  questions  of  taste  rather  than  of  art,  and  we 
do  not  dwell  upon  them.  ••  ... 

Sound  acting  is  the  realistic  interpretation  of  character,  and 
when  the  characters  are  impossible  the  acting  cannot  be  sound. 
The  object  of  the  revival  is  not  improbably  to  give  Mrs.  John 
Wood  a  chance  of  displaying  her  humorous  qualities.  She  makes 
an  amusing  figure  of  Mrs.  Denham,  partly  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Albery "s  dialogue,  and  partly,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  by  her 
own  knowledge  of  what  tells  with  audiences.  Mr.  Albery  has 
devoted  himself  rather  to  writing  little  quips  and  jokes  of  his  own 
than  to  adapting  M.  Augier,  and  here  perhaps  he  has  accurately 
gauged  and  applied  his  capacity.  Mrs.  Wood  is  very  funny  in 
her  own  way — the  only  way  open  to  her,  and  the  way  she  has  been 
encouraged  to  take.  Another  comic  character  is  the  Rev.  Lord 
William  Whitehead,  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Blanche  Denham, 
played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil.  This  part,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
the  substitute  for  the  Baron  Rastiboulois,  prdfet  de  Seine-et- 
Manche,  who  in  the  Fourchambault  proposes  for  Blanche  on 
behalf  of  his  son.  In  England  sons  propose  for  themselves,  and 
Whitehead  is  the  suitor  for  Miss  Denham.  Why  he  has  been 
turned  into  a  clergyman  does  not  appear :  when  The  Crisis  was 
played  at  the  ITaymarket  he  was  a  layman.  Mr.  Cecil  tries  very 
hard  to  be  comic,  and  that  is  not  the  way  to  succeed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  endeavour.  Mr.  Clayton  has  become  an  exponent  of 
reserved  force,  the  display  of  which,  when  impressively  done,  is 
extremely  valuable.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  force  should  be 
apparent  behind  the  reserve,  and  here  the  actor  falls  a  little  short. 
From  the  part  of  Leopold,  now  called  FawTey  Denham,  the 
adapter  has  extracted  all  point  and  significance.  Mr.  Conway 
does  not  permit  us  to  understand,  doubtless  because  Mr.  Albery 
has  not  in  turn  permitted  him  to  understand,  whether  Fawloy’s 
designs  on  Ilaidee  Burnside  were  sinister  or  not.  As  an  inevitable 
consequence  the  scene  between  the  half-brothers  Fawlev  and 
Goring — for  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Denham — is  rendered  vague.  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  the 
Ilaidee,  and  Miss  Lydia  Foote  the  Mrs.  Goring ;  neither  perform¬ 
ance  calls  for  special  mention.  When  we  remember  how  MM. 
Got,  Coquelin,  Barre,  with  Mme.  Agar  as  Mme.  Bernard,  inter¬ 
preted  M.  Augier’s  play,  and  compare  their  work  with  the  crude 
efforts  of  those  concerned  in  the  English  version,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  cry  about  the  inferiority  of  the  English  theatre  has 
much  justification ;  for  the  managers  of  the  Court  should  have 
had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  Fourchambault,  an  essentially  French 
play,  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  made  into  an  English  play. 
The  actors  are  less  to  blame  than  the  adapter,  and  the  adapter  is 
less  to  blame  than  those  who  encouraged  the  adaptation. 

If  Miss  Mary  Anderson  had  played  nothing  in  London  but 
Parthenia,  her  claims  to  a  position  in  the  second  rank  of  actresses 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  reasonable  subject  of  controversy.  She 
has,  however,  appeared  in  several  characters  since  she  essayed  to 
represent  the  heroine  of  Ingomar,  and  each  of  her  attempts  has 
shown  on  how  feeble  a  structure  her  title  to  consideration  rests. 
The  shallowness  of  what  does  duty  for  Miss  Anderson’s  art  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  more  than  ever  unmistakably  manifested  by 
her  performance  of  Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowles’s  piece,  The  Hunch¬ 
back.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lady  is  much  worse  as 
Julia  than  she  was  as  Juliet.  In  her  hands  t  he  parts  are  really 
very  much  the  same.  The  same  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles,  the  same  trick  of  endeavouring  to  express  emotion  by  a  drop 
forward  of  the  head  and  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  stare  at  vacancy, 
the  same  poses  as  if  Master  Walter,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  or  who¬ 
ever  came  on  the  scene,  might  be  a  photographer  in  disguise  for 
whom  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared,  the  same  inability  to 
speak  verse,  are  found  in  both  characters.  Twice,  too,  she  ends  an 
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act  by  falling  into  some  one’s  arms,  in  just  the  limp  attitudes 
which  were  affected  by  Juliet.  That  the  play  is  a  dull  play,  and 
the  incidents  absurd,  is  true  beyond  all  doubt.  Still  in  the 
labyrinths  of  improbability  glimpses  of  human  feeling  and  passion 
lie  hidden.  It  is  for  the  actress  to  make  these  apparent,  and  of 
doing  this  Miss  Anderson  has  no  idea.  Never  for  one  moment 
throughout  the  whole  five  acts — if  indeed  there  were  only  five, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  fifteen  at  least— is  she  spontaneous,  or 
natural,  or  sincere.  The  studied  coquetry  of  the  earlier  scenes 
and  the  laboured  sentiment  of  what  follows  are  equally  far  from 
the  mark. 

Miss  Anderson  is  perfectly  at  home  on  the  stage,  entirely  self- 
possessed,  and  well  drilled  in  the  technicalities  of  her  business. 
The  play  has  been  so  carefully  rehearsed  that  Julia  is  tolerably 
certain  to  be  caught  when  she  collapses  by  him  whose  duty  it  is 
to  catch  her ;  but  that  one  touch  of  nature  which  tells  so  forcibly 
on  the  stage  is  never  revealed.  The  Julia  when  first  seen  should 
be  a  light-hearted,  joyous  country  girl,  talking  easily  with  her 
friend  Helen.  But  Miss  Anderson  cannot  talk  easily.  As  she 
speaks  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  every  sly  glance  and 
smile  and  gesture  is  set  and  calculated.  Whether  Julia  loves 
or  does  not  love  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  the  suitor  so  oddly  pro¬ 
vided  for  her  by  her  guardian,  Master  Walter,  the  actress  does 
not  at  first  show.  Later  on,  when  she  is  betrothed  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  Earl,  whose  secretary  the  deposed  Clifford  has  become, 
the  language  makes  it  clear  that  her  heart  is  deeply  touched ; 
but  there  is  no  heart  in  her  performance,  and  spectators  are  not 
touched  in  consequence.  One  of  the  critics  has  noted  that  on 
the  first  night  of  the  revival  a  burst  of  laughter  followed  the 
delivery  of  a  line  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  of  the  play ; 
and,  if  audiences  had  a  keener  idea  of  humour,  it  is  probable  that 
many  visitors  to  the  Lyceum,  if  they  kept  awake,  would  find 
occasion  to  smile.  We  are  not  blaming  Miss  Anderson  for  not 
making  Julia  natural  in  the  sense  of  resembling  everyday  life. 
Our  complaint,  or  rather  our  source  of  regret,  is  that  in  her  hands 
Julia  becomes  an  automaton.  Whether  spectators  find  these  auto¬ 
matic  smiles  and  poses  charming  or  irritating  is  a  purely  personal 
question,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  histrionic  art. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  characters  in  The  Hunchback,  for 
we  are  not  certain  by  what  standard  they  should  be  judged.  Mr. 
Arthur  Stirling  never  let  us  see  that  he  felt  he  was  talking  long 
lengths — a  length  is  long  not  according  to  the  number  of  lines 
spoken,  but  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  lines — of  dull  prose  in 
sentences  so  inverted  and  arranged  as  to  resemble  blank  verse. 
On  the  contrary,  he  delivered  his  speeches  with  quite  an  air  of 
sincerity,  boldly  and  vigorously.  Mr.  Terriss  also  on  the  whole 
made  believe  very  cleverly.  Mr.  Herbert  Standing  and  Miss 
Bateman,  as  Modu3  and  Helen,  we  hold  to  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  comic  characters  of  such  a  play  as  The  Hunchback 
the  only  question  that  need  be  asked  is  whether  the  characters  are 
comic — that  is  to  say,  whether  they  amuse  the  audience.  The 
Helen  and  Modus  did  amuse. 


A  MARTYR  TO  PRINCIPLE. 

TORDS — so  ran  a  proverb  we  copied  at  school — 

To  the  wise,  though  but  counters,  are  gold  to  the  fool ; 
But  though  in  the  main  that  assertion  be  sound, 

I  hope — I  believe  ’tis  a  little  too  round ; 

For  so  many  good  people  have  come  in  my  way 
Of  whom  common  candour  compels  me  to  say, 

Though  it  seems  like  presumption  their  wit  to  contemn, 

That  words — well,  that  words  are  not  counters  to  them. 

Forgive  my  emotion  ;  in  vain  I  contend 
With  my  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  intimate  friend 
Of  the  Lib’ral  persuasion,  held  firmly  till  death, 

For  he  died,  as  he’d  lived,  in  the  Gladstonite  faith  ; 

And  yet  of  whose  fate  when  the  story  you  hear 
There  are  cynics  among  you  who’ll  venture,  1  fear, 

To  ascribe  it — not  I  in  their  jesting  will  join — 

To  a  little  mistake  between  counters  and  coin. 

Poor  dear,  old  Paul  Parrott !  too  feeble  my  pen 
To  depict  you,  most  nobly  consistent  of  men  ; 

Nay,  whose  sturdy  resolve  to  act  after  your  lights 
The  applause  of  consistency  feebly  requites — 

Of  consistency  claimed  by  each  weakling  who  acts 
As  though  principles  ought  to  make  room  for  the  facts, 

Just  for  want  of  the  mere  moral  courage  to  say, 

’Tis  the  rule  that’s  the  elder ;  the  facts  should'givo  way. 

Our  Paul,  in  the  House  (he  was  member  for  Rote), 

Was  even  consistent  in  whnt  he  would  quote  ; 

For  while  others  philandered  with  poem  and  prose, 

Light  butterflies  Hitting  from  lily  to  rose, 

Paul  early  resolved  to  get  settled  for  life, 

And  took,  as  it  were,  one  wise  saying  to  wife, 

With  whom  he  would  wander  all  questions  about. 

And  was  ne’er  heard  to  speak  but  he  trotted  her  out. 

The  maxim  which  homage  like  this  could  engage 
Was  the  gift  of  a  certain  American  sage ; 

And,  ah  !  on  how  many  occasions  would  fall 
Its  words  from  the  lips  of  our  excellent  Paul  1 


Rather  under  than  over  the  mark  T  should  speak 
If  I  fixed  those  occasions  at  twenty  a  week. 

In  life  ’twas  his  sole  and  unvarying  guide, 

And  a  martyr  to  faith  in  its  wisdom  he  died. 

Yes,  a  martyr  !  ’tis  true ! — not  a  week  has  gone  by 
Since  I  saw  him  with  calmness  and  fortitude  die ; 

Destroyed,  done  to  death— that  such  deaths  there  should  be ! 
By  that  blundering  country  practitioner  G. — 

That  wretched  old  quack,  though  well-meaning,  perhaps, 
Who  had  starved  him  and  bled  him  to  utter  collapse, 

And  whose  treatment  was  finally  sealing  his  doom. 

As  I  saw  at  the  moment  I  entered  his  room. 

In  vain  had  his  anxious  relations  essayed 
To  induce  him  to  summon  fresh  medical  aid, 

In  vain  had  they  caused  in  his  study  to  meet 
Two  physicians,  O  Harley  !  the  pride  of  thy  street ! 

Paul  Parrott's  refusal  the  step  to  approve 

Was  too  stubborn  and  fixed  for  persuasion  to  move  ; 

He  had  sent  for  old  G.  when  but  tritlingly  ill, 

And,  though  dying,  he  vowed  he  would  stick  to  him  still. 

“  Good  Heavens !  my  dear  Paul,”  I  exclaimed  in  dismay, 

“  I  find  you  indeed  in  a  desperate  way, 

And  dying  of  G. !  Nay,  what  madness  is  this  ? 

Be  advised,  and  that  dreadful  old  bungler  dismiss. 

I  have  just  exchanged  bows,  I  believe,  on  the  stair 
With  Sir  Celsus  M’Cahon  of  Cavendish  Square. 

Let  me  summon  him  back  !  Tell  his  coachman  to  trait ; 
His  cures  are  renowned  ;  it  may  not  be  too  late.” 

“  What !  change  my  physician  P  No  !  never !  ”  he  cried, 
And  his  fast-glazing  eye  flashed  a  moment  with  pride. 

“  What !  abandon  that  maxim,  my  lifelong  resource, 

The  polestar  of  all  my  political  course, 

The  beneficent  truth  which  has  ruled  us  to  bless 
Our  dear  country  with  such  unexampled  success, 

And  which,  oh !  were  I  able  as  member  for  Rote 
To  affirm  by  one  more  Parliamentary  vote  !  ” 

“  The  maxim  ?  the  truth  ?  pray  explain  yourself,  Paul. 

Do  you  mean — ”  and  I  stopped,  comprehending  it  all. 

The  patient,  exhausted,  sank  back  on  his  bed, 

But  he  beckoned  me  feebly  ;  I  lowered  my  head. 

He  raised  his  white  lips  to  my  listening  ear — 

“  No  !  lower  !  ”  and  lower  I  bent  me  to  hear, 

Till  faint  came  the  whisper,  like  words  in  a  dream, 

“  I  will  never  swop  horses  in  crossing  a  stream  !  ” 

lie  ceased  ;  he  was  gone.  “  Peace  be  with  you  !  ”  cried  I. 
Even  thus  should  a  martyr  to  principle  die;' 

The  horse  was  at  hand  which  could  carry  you  o’er, 

Your  own  couldn’t  last  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Yet  you  would  not  e’en  then  from  your  maxim  retreat ; 
You  stuck  to  your  doctrine  ;  you  stuck  to  your  seat; 

And  as  only,  thank  Heaven  !  an  Englishman  can, 

To  the  bottom  you  went — like  a  practica  Iman, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  RADICAL  PARTY  IN 
PARLIAMENT.* 

MR.  HARRIS’S  book  is  unobjectionable  in  tone,  and  simple 
and  unpretending  in  style  ;  but  it  is  not  obvious  why  it  was 
compiled.  The  same  information  is  contained  in  dozens  or  scores 
of  volumes ;  and  the  political  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  has 
been  recently  told  from  almost  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole.  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  Thirty  Years  of 
Peace,  to  which  Mr.  I  Iarris  frequently  acknowledges  his  obligations, 
points  as  earnestly  ns  himself  the  moral  of  Radicalism  for  the  period 
which  they  include.  Any  elderly  politician  of  fairly  good  memory 
could  recapitulate  without  preparation  or  reference  to  authorities 
and  not  less  accurately  than  the  present  author,  the  principal 
public  events  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty,  years. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  Mr.  Harris  may  have  gauged  the” igno¬ 
rance  of  history  which  perhaps  provails  among  members  of  his 
party.  Many  of  them  will  probably,  if  they  study  his  book,  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  the  modern  world  was  created  before  Mr. 
Bright's  alternative  eras  of  1832  or  1846.  Mr.  Harris  could 
scarcely  keep  the  promise  of  his  title-page  by  writing  a  history  of 
the  Radical  party,  because  its  adventures  and  exploits  would, 
until  within  a  lew  years,  have  hardly  furnished  material  for 
a  pamphlet.  lie  has  judiciously  comprised  an  abridgment  of 
general  history  with  frequent  references  to  the  abortive  attempts 
of  small  Radical  minorities  to  defeat  its  course.  It  would  bo 
unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  triumphant  satisfaction  which 
ho  feels  in  tho  late  rapid  advance  and  final  victory  of  the 
doctrines  which,  like  votaries  of  other  political  sects  and  factions 
ho  assumes  to  bo  demonstratively  true.  Mr.  Harris  reason¬ 
ably  questions  as  too  definite  ft  statement  of  Mr.  Locky’s  that 
English  Radicalism  began  in  1769.  There  were  appeals  to  public 

*  The  History  of  the  Radical  Tarty  in  Parliament.  By  William  Harris. 
London  s  Kogan  l’uul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1885. 
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opinion  and  to  popular  passion  before  tbe  days  of  Wilkes  or 
of  Junius ;  and  tbe  violence  of  language  which  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  used  during  the  American  war  was  connected  with  no 
special  system  of  politics.  Holding,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
distinctive  Radical  tenet  is  the  expediency  of  a  widely  extended 
suffrage,  Mr.  Harris  records  at  some  length  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Committee  of  Association  which  sat  from  17S0  to 
1783.  A  sub-committee  of  this  body,  appointed  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  proposed  the  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  equal  electoral  districts,  each  returning 
one  member,  of  annual  Parliaments,  of  vote  by  Ballot,  and 
of  payment  of  members.  The  levity  with  which  a  body  of 
aristocratic  Whig  leaders  sanctioned  so  revolutionary  a  pro¬ 
posal  is  almost  unintelligible.  Fox,  indeed,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Association,  was  always  inclined  to  extreme  courses, 
though  he  never  showed  an  earnest  desire  for  even  moderate 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Sheridan  showed  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest  by  professing  to  agree  with  some  zealous  innovators  who 
thought  Parliaments  should  be  held  annually  or  “  oftener,  if  need 
be.”  “  I,”  said  Sheridan,  “  am  one  of  the  oftener  if  need  he’s.” 
Among  the  members  of  the  Association  were  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Lord  Rockingham  as  leader 
of  the  Whig  party  ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  a  separate 
Bill  of  his  own  for  universal  suffrage ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Temple,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  the  great  and  consistent  adver¬ 
sary  of  constitutional  changes,  Burke  himself.  When  Pitt  soon 
afterwards,  under  the  Rockingham  Administration,  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  Fox 
personally  supported  the  motion,  but  the  Government  withheld  its 
aid,  and  Burke,  who  opposed  it,  was  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
party.  When  Pitt  was  himself  Minister,  he  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority  on  a  motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  best 
men  of  both  parties  were  sincere  in  their  objection  to  corruption 
and  to  the  excess  of  undue  influence  ;  but  those  who  professed  a 
desire  to  go  further  in  1783  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gone  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  can  only  have  intended  to  add  emphasis  to  their 
protests  by  producing  alternative  schemes  which  would  be  in¬ 
evitably  defeated.  A  later  generation  better  understood  the 
issues  which  were  raised  by  Reform.  The  terror  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sweeping  measure  of  1830  was  less  unreasonable  than 
the  thoughtless  confidence  of  the  Westminster  Association.  At 
the  present  moment  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  are 
threatened  by  the  successful  promoters  of  a  measure  which  stops 
short  of  universal  suffrage,  of  annual  Parliaments,  and  of  payment 
of  members. 

It. was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Harris  would  devote  much 
of  his  space  to  Pitt’s  long  administration ;  but  his  almost  total 
silence  on  the  subject  seems  to  imply  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  time.  He  is  mistaken  in  his  belief  °that 
George  III.  continued  to  exercise  the  same  control  over  the  policy 
of  the  Government  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  time  of  Lord 
North.  In  other  instances  Mr.  Harris  speaks  of  Liberal  measures 
as  the  realization  of  Radical  principles  ;  but  he  forgets  or  declines 
to  notice  Pitt’s  vigorous  efforts  in  favour  of  sound  commercial 
legislation.  In  1785  he  established,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  free-trade  with  Ireland;  in  1786  he 
negotiated  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  which  anticipated 
by  two  generations  the  temporarily  successful  exploit  of  Cobden. 
In  his  mention  of  Pitt's  retirement  from  office  after  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  Mr.  Harris  again  shows  his  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  relations  of  statesmen  and  of  parties.  Pitt's  retirement, 
he  truly  says,  broke  up  one  of  the  strongest  of  Ministries ;  and 
he  adds  that  “what  was  perhaps  still  more  important,  it  dis¬ 
solved  the  union  between  Pitt  and  Grenville,  and  the  section 
of  the  Whigs  which  had  followed  the  latter  in  his  alliance  with 
the  late  Premier.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  restored  the 
possibility  of  solidarity  to  the  Liberal  party,  by  reuniting  Grenville 
and  his  friends  to  the  section  which  had  stood  by  Fox.”  The 
union,  if  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous  word  “solidarity,” 
between  Fox  and  Grenville  could  not  be  restored,  because  it  had 
never  existed.  Grenville  owed  his  introduction  to  public  life  and 
his  early  promotion  to  the  friendship  of  Pitt,  who  made  him  first 
Speaker,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  Ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  which  arose  between  them  before  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
Government  was  caused  by  Pitt’s  resolution  to  make  peace,  if 
possible,  with  France,  while  Grenville  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting .  the  war.  Mr.  Harris  has  perhaps  confused  Lord 
Grenville  with  his  elder  brother,  Thomas  Grenville,  who  was  a 
follower  of  Fox  until  the  time  of  the  Portland  secession,  and  who 
afterwards  returned  to  his  former  convictions.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  change  of  Ministry  dissolved  the  alliance  between 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville.  They  continued  to  act  together  during 
the  greater  part  of  Addington’s  Administration;  and  they  only 
separated  when,  in  1804,  Grenville  refused  to  take  office  without 
Fox,  while  Pitt  considered  it  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
that  he  should  defer  to  the  prejudices  of  the  King.  It  was 
then  that  he  undertook  to  show  “  that  proud  man  ”  that  he  could 
stand  without  his  aid  ;  and  during  the  few  remaining  months 
of  a  life  which  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the  rupture  he  nobly 
redeemed  his  promise.  On  his  return  to  office  he  found  the 
country  without  an  ally  in  Europe,  while  Napoleon  was  organizing 
a  formidable  invasion  at  Boulogne.  As  soon  as  Addington  made 
room  for  Pitt  the  confidence  of  foreign  Powers  was  instantlv 
restored,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded  which  finally  broke 
up  the  army  of  invasion,  and  which  compelled  Napoleon  to  fight 
for  his  Empire  and  his  political  existence  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at 


Eylau,  and  at  Friedland.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Pitt  that  the 
military  genius  of  the  Emperor  prevailed  over  the  powerful  com¬ 
bination  which  had  been  formed  by  the  English  Minister.  Mr. 
Harris,  though  for  a  professed  partisan  he  seems  not  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  .wanting  in  candour,  does  Pitt  but  scanty  justice.  Tt  is  not 
true,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  “Pitt  amply 
justified  the  trust,  and  repaid  the  support  which  he  received  from 
the  King.  ’  It  is  more  absurd  to  find  fault  with  his  large  creation 
of  peers  to  the  supposed  detriment  of  “  an  aristocracy  in  which 
many  of  the  great  houses  were  actuated  by  a  traditional  love  of 
liberty.”  Mr.  Harris  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  peerages 
created  before  Pitt's  time  were  ordinarily  limited  to  heirs  general. 

Even  in  recording  much  more  recent  transactions  Mr.  Harris 
sometimes  appears  to  have  relied  too  confidently  on  the  authority 
of  party  traditions.  A  zealous  Radical  is  naturally  tempted  to 
quote  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  on  Cobden  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty.  A  flourish 
about  Cobden’s  having  been  “  decorated  neither  by  land  nor  title, 
bearing  no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  the  people  which  he 
loves,’  might  have  been  forgotten  without  detriment  to  the  orator's 
reputation  for  good  taste  ;  but  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Cobden  was 
not  a  peer,  or  a  baronet,  or  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  that  he  was 
but  moderately  “  decorated  with  laud.”  Mr.  Harris  is  less  accu¬ 
rate  in  his  statement  that  “  the  treaty  was  originated,  negotiated, 
and  completed  by  Richard  Cobden  alone.”  If  he  had  undertaken 
the  enterprise  “  with  the  Government  and  people  of  France  alike 
unprepared  to  receive  any  such  proposition,”  success  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  scheme  of  a  commercial  treaty- originated 
with  Napoleon  III.  when  he  found  that  even  his  docile  Legis¬ 
lature  would  not  consent  to  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
Under  the  Imperial  Constitution,  the  conclusion  of  treaties  was 
within  the  exclusive  competence  of  the  head  of  the  State,  and 
consequently  the  new  arrangement  was  technically  independent  of 
Parliamentary  sanction.  The  Emperor  displayed  sound  judgment 
in  inviting  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  his  enlightened  Minister 
M.  Rouher  acted  in  cordial  harmony  with  his  English  colleague. 
Mr.  Harris  fails  to  perceive  that  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  by  an 
absolute  sovereign,  however  laudable  may  have  been  its  purpose, 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Radical  doctrines.  The  resentment 
caused  among  the  French  Opposition  by  the  concerted  evasion  of 
legislative  control  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Republican  Government  and  Assembly  to  reject  the  proposed  re¬ 
newal  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  Radical  party  proposed  or  supported  all  the  changes 
which  have  since  been  made,  the  assumption  that  Radical  foresight 
has  been  proved  by  eventual  success  is  not  without  plausibility. 
Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  personal  constitution  of  the  party 
during  its  early  and  prolonged  obscurity  may  find  an  interest  in 
consulting  Mr.  Harris’s  numerous  lists  of  Parliamentary  minorities. 
Some  of  the  names  recorded  are  respectable,  though  at  the  earlier 
dates  few  are  eminent.  Other  members  of  the  party  were,  like 
Feargus  O'Connor,  Hunt,  and  Cobbett,  unscrupulous  adventurers. 
The  memory  of  Wakley  and  Tom  Buncombe  is  perhaps  no  longer 
cherished  even  in  the  borough  which  they  jointly  adorned.  Burdett 
and  Roebuck  lived  to  renounce  their  early  associations,  though 
both  of  them  uniformly  asserted  that  their  principles  had  never 
changed.  Ilobhouie  and  Molesworth  became  official  Whigs 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Joseph  Hume,  though  he  commanded 
little  admiration  from  his  contemporaries,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  undeviating  consistency.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
administrations  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Radicals  were  less  select  and  more  powerful.  Even  as  early  as  the 
date  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  they  often  formed  a  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party,  which  was  consequently  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  support  of  the  Opposition  in  its  resistance  to  dangerous  innova¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  like  their  Radical  pre¬ 
decessors,  were  recognized  Parliamentary  leaders.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  imagination  would  scarcely  elevate  the  late  Major 
Cartwright  to  the  rank  which  he  assigns  to  Cobden  as  a  con¬ 
spicuous  saint  in  the  calendar,  of  which  it  seems  that  Washington 
is  the  chief  illus  trator.  If  such  a  controversy  were  likely  to  be 
profitable,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  rival  kagiology  of 
statesmen  and  patriots  who  maintained,  as  long  as  resistance  to 
democratic  encroachment  was  possible,  the  historical  English  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  true  that  their  efforts  have  at  last  been  overborne 
by  material  force  ;  but,  if  fortune,  as  in  the  days  of  Cato,  smile3 
on  the  victory  of  the  Revolution,  the  defeated  party  may  perhaps 
console  itself  by  faith  in  the  justice  of  its  cause.  All  the  dangers 
and  mischiefs  which  have  long  been  foretold  are  now  visibly 
impending,  though  the  electoral  change  is  not  fully  completed.  As 
long  as  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  the  preponderance  on  the  other  side  of  physical  force  fur¬ 
nished  ample  security  against  oppression.  The  despotism  of  an 
irresistible  majority  is  subject  to  no  external  check. 


THREE  NOVELS. * 


&TORMY  WATERS  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  drama  of  the 
^  Surrey  Theatre ;  not  so  much  a  story  in  which  characters  are 
developed  and  the  workings  of  the  mind  made  plain  as  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  scenes,  all  very  sensational,  and  needing  but  little  alte- 
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ration  before  they  are  fit  to  be  presented  on  the  boards.  Indeed 
the  general  effect  of  Stormy  Waters  on  the  spirits  of  the  reader 
is  of  that  rather  depressing  kind  which  a  play  not  by  one  ot  the 
very  first  dramatists  generally  produces,  do  begin,  then,  we  have 
the  typical  young  sailor,  to  whom  nautical  phraseology  is  a  mother- 
tongue,  journeying  down  to  Buckinghamshire  on  the  top  ot  a 
cab”  driven  by  one  Bob  Downsey.  We  may  say  at  once  that  Mr. 
Downsey  appears  to  belie  his  circumstances,  and  have  a  large  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  for  he  is  always  able  to  place  himself  and  even  his 
horse  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
gets  nothing  for  his  pains.  On  the  roadside  near  their  destination 
the  cabman” and  his  fare  discover  a  girl  lying  in  a  state  of  great 
misery.  She  is  recognized  by  the  sailor,  Harry  Hastings,  a3 
Esther  Morton,  the  sister  of  his  sweetheart  Mary,  and  she  con¬ 
fesses  that  she  left  her  home  some  time  since  with  a  gentleman, 
who  has  deserted  her,  and  that  she  is  afraid  to  return.  Hastings 
offers  to  intercede  for  her,  and  prevails  on  her  father  to  pardon  her, 
on  condition  that  she  gives  up  the  name  'of  her  betrayer.  This  she 
will  not  do,  and  from  her  silence  spring  all  the  complications  of 
the  story.  There  are  two  gentlemen  living  near  Morton's  farm — the  ! 
Squire  Carruthers  and  his  cousin  Kingston,  the  seducer  of  Esther. 
CaiTuthers  is  a  weak  man  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Mary 
Morton,  even  going  the  leDgth  of  ottering  her  marriage,  and  she, 
from  motives  of  ambition,  has  listened  to  him.  In  one  of  their 
interviews  Mr.  Carruther3  becomes  rather  too  demonstrative ; 
Mary  screams ;  Hastings  appears  (as  he  always  does),  and  mauls 
the  Squire  very  considerably,  his  own  knife  falling  out  of  his 
pocket  in  the  contest.  The  combatants  are  separated  by  Kingston, 
and  Carruthers,  vowing  vengeance,  staggers  towards  home.  On 
his  way  he  meets  Morton,  who  has  previously  been  informed  by 
Kingston  that  the  Squire  has  betrayed  one  of  his  daughters  and  is 
plotting  the  ruin  of  the  other.  The  farmer  taxes  Carruthers  with 
his  villain}',  and  after  high  words  they  part.  Wandering  aimlessly 
about  in  his  rage,  Morton  picks  up  Hastings’s  knife,  and  going 
back  to  where  the  Squire  sits,  deliberately  stabs  him.  This  is 
surely  a  mistake  in  art,  and  falls  very  flat.  It  ought  to  have  been 
arranged  that  the  knife  lay  ready  to  hand  at  the  moment  or  was 
purposely  taken  afterwards;  but  this  mixture  of  calmness  and 
impetuosity  is  neither  natural  nor  effective.  Kingston  informs 
Hastings  that  he  will  have  him  arrested  for  murder  on  the  evidence 
of  the  knife  unless  he  instantly  fiies,  and  Hastings  positively  ac¬ 
cepts  the  alternative,  not  half  so  much  from  motives  of  self-sacrifice 
as  from  those  of  the  more  powerful  motive,  self-preservation.  He 
next  turns  up  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  cabman  which  is 
already  sheltering  Esther.  Now  in  the  lower  premises  of  the  same 
house  lives  an  oil  and  colourman,  who  is  a  brewer  of  dynamite 
and  member  of  the  Brotherhood  (Fenian  not  Inner)  to  which 
Kingston  and  Morton  belong.  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  be  said  to 
have  shown  much  ingenuity  in  the  description  of  this  explosive 
factory.  If  we  recollect  aright,  it  is  exactly  that  given  in  the 
papers  of  the  shop  in  Birmingham,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
police,  and  the  explosion  is  avowedly  that  which  took  place  in 
Downing  Street  a  year  ago.  After  this  event  Hastings  disguises 
both  himself  and" Esther  (the  latter  as  a  boy),  and  they  take 
service  on  board  an  unseaworthy  ship,  followed,  according  to  a 
threat  of  Kingston’s,  by  members  of  the  Blowing-up  Brotherhood, 
who  have  orders  to  “  remove  ”  (out  of  the  world)  the  obnoxious 
tar.  Here  follow  the  most  interesting  (and  perhaps  the  most 
improbable)  scenes  in  the  book.  The  captain  dies  of  drink  before 
they  leave  the  Thames,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  literally 
drunk  and  incapable,  the  ship  is  navigated  by  Hastings  and  a 
Brother,  who  really  behaves  more  like  a  brother  than  any  one  else 
in  the  book.  In  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  the  dynamite  manu¬ 
facturer  charged  especially  with  the  execution  of  Hastings  scuttles 
the  ship  ;  but  every  one  contrives,  in  various  ways,  to  reach  the 
shore  except  Mr.  Bradley,  the  oil  and  colourman.  Hastings  and 
Esther  again  return  to  town,  and  are  once  more  received  under  the 
roof  of  the  cabman ;  but  their  perils  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
Hastings  is  arrested  for  murder;  and  after  a  remarkably  brief  trial 
is  condemned  to  death.  In  a  scene  that  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
one  in  The  Hose  and  the  Itiny,  the  heroine  Uio3  to  the  very  steps 
of  the  gibbet  to  announce  a  reprieve,  and  follows  the  example  of 
Angelina  by  flinging  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  a  less  reluctant 
Bulbo.  It  is  not  made  quite  clear  on  what  grounds  the  reprieve 
was  given — whether  the  dying  Morton  confessed,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  suffer  for  his  act,  or  whether  some  other  in¬ 
dependent  witness  came  forward,  we  are  not  told.  Any  way 
Hastings  is  released  and  Kingston  apprehended,  and  there,  to  the 
reader’s  great  relief,  is  an  end  of  the  book.  We  would  forgive  the 
melodrama  had  a  semblance  of  reality  been  thrown  over  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  their  actions,  but  there  is  none.  The  people  are  mere 
shadows,  who  always  act  conventionally  ;  the  plot  is  the  old- 
fashioned  one  wherein  right  triumphs  and  wrong  goes  to  the  wall. 
Mr.  Buchanan  once  promised  better  than  this.  Stormy  Waters, 
with  every  material  for  excitement  and  sensation,  is  not  only 
wholly  improbable,  but  desperately  dull. 

If  any  one  ever  wrote  a  novel  through  the  medium  of  Blanchette, 
it  would  certainly  bo  like  Not  Every  Day.  There  is  very  little 
connected  thread  running  through  the  book,  but  instead  a  great 
many  miscellaneous  reflections,  with  a  genoral  air  of  subtlety, 
though  small  meaning,  clothed  in  the  longest  and  mo9t  elegant  of 
words.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  passage  on  page  9,  quoted  from 
a  letter  of  the  heroine,  Mme.  Esterhazy,  to  her  friend  Cordelia 
Windemere : — 

A  world  which  I  know  and  despise,  j’ct  which  holds  me  iu  some  sort, 
for  I  may  mingle  in  its  gaieties  this  season. 


I  may  curtsey  at  its  drawing-rooms,  and  forget  the  sheen  of  this  trans¬ 
lucent  ray  in  the  sheen  of  silks  and  satins,  and  drown  the  recollection  of 
these  pure  lights  in  the  strange  unholy  lights  I  see  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
men  and  women  of  my  world. 

The  plain  English  of  this  is  that  Mme.  Esterhazy  intended  leaving 
the  Highlands  for  London  in  the  season,  and  that  she  mixed  in 
fast  society.  Does  it  ever  occur,  we  wonder,  to  authors  to  com¬ 
pare  the  letters  they  manufacture  with  those  they  themselves 
receive,  both  as  to  length  and  style?  If  an  effusion  like  Mme. 
Esterhazy’s,  written  by  paragraphs  and  filling  eleven  pages  of  print, 
were  to  be  delivered  at  our  breakfast-tables,  it  would  probably  be 
read  aloud  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  expressions  of  delight 
in  so  valuable  a  correspondent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view 
Miss  MacEwen  means  the  reader  to  take  of  Mme.  Esterhazy,  who 
appears  to  have  a  wonderful  gift  for  finding  tongues  in  trees  and 
sermons  in  stones.  This  ethereal  being  possesses  (like  most  tra¬ 
vellers)  an  American  folding  chair,  “  which  was  permeated  to  her 
with  recollections — now  of  the  sea,  a  sheet  of  light  in  its 
angel  garb ;  and  now  troubled  and  dark  as  the  mantlings  of  a 
demon.”  What  are  the  mantlings  of  a  demon?  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  verb  “  to  mantle  ” ;  but  the  noun  derived 
from  it  seems  only  intended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  rhyme 
to  “  bantling.”  Leaving  this  question  to  be  decided  by  gramma¬ 
rians,  we  must  go  back  to  Mme.  Esterhazy,  who,  on  becoming  a 
widow,  had  returned  to  Scotland,  in  order  “  to  thrill  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  her  clan  ” — Chisholm.  But,  as  we  have  seen  iu  Chapter  I., 
this  mode  of  passing  her  life  did  not  quite  satisfy  her,  and  she 
was  already  contemplating  a  change  to  London,  when  an  out¬ 
break  of  madness  on  the  part  of  her  Chinese  maid  accidentally 
made  her  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  in  the  hotel,  Colonel  van 
Straubenzee.  What  Colonel  van  Straubenzee  might  have  been 
in  other  circumstances  is  uncertain,  but  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  unhinged  by  his  having  fought  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Though  “free  from  all  vanity,  and  incapable  of  being  turned 
into  a  coxcomb  by  the  purity  of  his  ‘  breed,’  ”  he  never  forgets 
for  an  instant  that  he  has  taken  part  in  the  battle,  which  he 
could  not  very  well  help  doing  if  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  front ;  but,  perhaps  injustice  to  him,  it  may  be  said,  that  no 
one  in  the  book  ever  forgets  it  either,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Windemere.  This  exception  is  not  pleasant  to  the  man  who 
is  “  free  from  all  vanity.”  “  I  must  positively  be  getting  very 
unattractive,”  he  soliloquizes  ;  “  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  yet  saw 
anybody  so  absolutely  unconscious  of  talking  to  a  ‘Tel-el-Kebir.’” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  the  kind  of  demeanour 
suitable  to  a  conversation  with  these  gentlemen  in  case  one  ever 
comes  across  them  ;  but  it  appears  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  be 
thought  agreeable  must  encourage  them  to  talk  about  themselves. 
“Do  you  think  she”  (Mme.  Esterhazy)  “  will  idealize  me?” 
asks  the  Colonel,  in  his  first  interview  with  Miss  Windemere.  “  I 
like  to  be  thought  splendid.”  Then,  on  the  inevitable  compliment 
being  paid  by  the  young  lady,  for  the  parts  are  here  reversed,  the 
bronzed  soldier  “blushes  deeply”  and  disclaims  the  flattery  he 
has  asked  for.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  or 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  loves  of  two  such  wearisome  people 
as  the  Colonel  and  Mme.  Esterhazy.  The  minor  characters 
are  no  better,  and  are  neither  probable  nor  amusing.  There 
!  is  a  long  and  dull  description  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  guests  of  a 
i  boarding-house  in  which  Miss  Windemere  and  her  father  are 
I  residing,  and  there  is  later  an  equally  long  and  dull  description 
1  of  the  inmates  of  a  Scotch  country  house.  The  English  in  which 
the  incidents  are  related  is  often  very  remarkable,  as,  for  instance, 
a  paragraph  on  page  104: — 

The  German  youth  Oscar  spec!  upstairs  to  find  Miss  Windemere  carrying 
on  a  tray  (which  had  been  presented  by  Miss  Stall  after  the  Vienna  roll 
drama  to  Mrs.  Goliethy  in  token  of  reconciliation.  For  that  lady  could 
hold  out  against  practical  demonstration  but  a  very  feeble  protest,  and  had, 
from  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  paper  bag  at  the  breakfast-table, 
sought  a  baker  less  addicted  to  crusty  outlines)  Colonel  van  Straubenzee’s 
card. 

French  words  and  phrases  are  perpetually  introduced  when 
English  ones  would  serve  all  the  purpose.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  use  of  the  Colonel  saying  “  I’ve  a  very  extravagant  gout"?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  book  either  to  interest  or  be  commended,  and  it 
is  Not  Every  Day  that  we  come  across  such  a  pretension  to  subtlety 
and  such  a  reality  of  commonplace. 

Esther  Wynne  is  written  in  the  form  of  diary,  and  begins, 
as  no  doubt  all  our  diaries  do,  with  an  account  of  the  writer’s 
j  position,  connexions,  and  family.  She  is  an  orphan  living  in 
Hampshire  with  three  aunts,  middle-aged  women,  inordinately 
proud  of  their  pedigree.  Their  pride,  however,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  toadying  their  friend  Lady  liachel  Kaleigh, 
though  this  appears  to  be  unintentional  and  unconscious.  It  is 
not  usually  the  custom  either,  in  the  present  day,  for  people  to 
talk  of  “  my  Lord  d’Esterre,”  or  of  “  my  Lord  the  British 
Ambassador,”  still  less  of  “  my  Lord  Bishop.”  Indeed,  the  ladies 
have  a  way  of  talking  which  only  suggests  that  of  Lady  Catherine 
in  l'ride.  and  Prejudice.  The  date  of  the  opening  scenes  is  iSjO, 
yet  Esther  Wynne  writes  of  “women  of  condil  ion,”  “  wailing- 
maids,”  “  retainers,”  and  “  equipages  ”  till  we  feel  ns  if  we  are 
reading  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  or  some  romance  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  about  eating,  and  many 
foreign  words  which  had  much  better  have  been  omitted,  and 
which  are  not  always  correct.  “  Chaperon,”  for  instance,  is  always 
spelt  with  an  “e,”  and  “  Zauberlliito  ”  is  given  two  “  t’s.”  Still, 
;  the  story  is  fairly  interesting,  the  characters  are  real,  and  the  author 
takes  broader  views  on  many  subjects  than  is  often  the  case  with 
writers  of  her  type. 
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HYMNS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DRYDEN.* 

READERS  of  the  Saturday  Review  who  are  interested  in 
hymnology  will  not  have  forgotten  two  articles  on  “  Dryden 
and  Drummond  as  Hymnologists  ”  which  appeared  here  last 
autumn.  It  was  hinted  in  those  articles  that  a  selection  from  the 
pieces  de  conviction  in  the  Dryden  case — that  is  to  say,  the  hymus 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Primer  of  1706— would  probably 
soon  appear,  and  make  it  easy  for  those  who  have  not  access  to 
the  very  rare  original  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question.  This 
prophecy  has  been  justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  book  before 
us.  It  will  not,  we  think,  be  the  subject  of  any  objection  from 
any  side  that  we  propose  to  confine  this  review  almost  entirely  to 
the  examination  of  the  argument  from  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
paternity  of  these  new  claimants  to  Dryden’s  authorship.  As  a 
manual  of  hymns  for  English  Roman  Catholics  the  Annus  Sanctus 
would  at  best  claim  little  more  than  passing  mention  in  columns 
which  do  not  willingly  open  themselves  to  religious  matter  of  the 
controversial  kind.  Many  of  the  ingredients  of  Mr.  Shipley’s 
collection  are  interesting  as  literature,  and  all,  no  doubt,  will  be 
found  conducive  to  edification  by  members  of  Mr.  Shipley’s  present 
communion.  A  question  has,  we  believe,  been  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  including  in  a  strictly  “  Catholic  ” — that  is  to 
say,  Roman  Catholic — hymn-book  hymns  by  authors  who  at  the 
time  of  composition  were  members  of  the  Anglican  communion.  1 
The  point  is,  perhaps,  a  moot  one ;  but  with  these  matters  we 
desire  not  to  have  much  or  anything  to  do.  The  interesting 
question,  from  the  safe  and  neutral  ground  of  literary  criticism, 
is  the  justice,  or  want  of  justice,  with  which  the  specimens  here 
given  from  a  much  larger  body  of  hymns  are  attributed  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  writers. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  intelligent  readers  that  the  absence  of 
marked  Dryden  characteristics  in  some  of  these  hymns  i3  no 
argument  against  the  others  being  his,  or  even  against  the  poems 
which  are  thus  indifferent.  Even  in  writers  whose  manner,  not  to 
say  whose  mannerism,  is  so  marked  as  Dryden’s,  not  every  verse, 
or  even  every  page,  is  marque  au  bon  coin.  Thus,  of  the  first 
hymn,  which  Mr.  Shipley  presents  as  “  probably  Dryden’s,”  a 
version  of  “  En,  clara  vox  redarguit,”  we  can  only  say  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  Dryden’s,  and  that  one  couplet — 

May  all  at  least  compound  the  arrears 
With  humble  hearts  and  grateful  tears — 

has  a  rhythm  more  like  his  than  like  any  other  man’s.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  versions  of  “  A  solis  ortus  cardine  ”  and 
“  Verbum  supernum  prodiens.”  There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  them  ;  but  to  any  one  familiar  with  what  may  be  called  the 
poetical  journey-work  of  the  time  they  have  exactly  the  ring  and 
cadence  which  suggest  Dryden  more  than  any  one  else.  But  it  is 
different  when  we  come  to  such  a  hymn  as  the  Epiphany  hymn, 
“O  sola  magnarum  urbiurn.”  For  instance :  — 

Here,  while  our  God  incarnate  lay, 

The  officious  stars  their  homage  pay  ; 

A  sun-like  meteor  quits  its  sphere 
To  show  the  Sun  of  justice  here. 

Hither  the  faithful  sages  ran 

To  own  their  king,  both  God  and  Man  ; 

And  with  their  incense,  myrrh  and  gold 
The  mysteries  of  their  vows  unfold. 

To  God  the  censer’s  smoke  ascends  ; 

The  gold  the  sovereign  king  attends  ; 

In  myrrh  the  bitter  type  we  see 
Of  suffering  and  mortality. 

Here,  especially  in  the  second  line,  the  commonplaces  of  hymn- 
nology  are  managed  with  a  hand  which  is  most  certainly  not  the 
hand  rod  rvxbvros,  and  which  almost  as  certainly  is  the  hand 
either  of  glorious  John  himself  or  of  some  one  who  was  striving 
hard  and  successfully  to  imitate  glorious  John.  More  unmistakable 
still  is  the  version  of  “  0  Sol  salutis,  intimis  ” : — 

O  sovereign  Sun,  diffuse  thy  light, 

And  clear  our  inmost  minds  of  night  ; 

Thy  beams  drive  all  that's  dark  away, 

And  give  the  world  a  better  day. 

Now  days  of  grace  with  mercy  flow, 

O  Lord,  the  gift  of  tears  bestow, 

To  wash  our  stains  in  every  part, 

Whilst  heavenly  fire  consumes  the  heart. 

Rise,  crystal  tears  from  that  same  source 
From  whence  our  sins  derive  their  course ; 

Nor  cease,  till  hardened  hearts  relent, 

And  softened  by  your  streams,  repent. 

Behold,  the  happy  days  return, 

The  days  of  joy  for  them  that  mourn  ; 

May  we  of  their  indulgence  share, 

And  bless  the  God  that  grants  our  prayer. 

May  heaven  and  earth  aloud  proclaim 
The  Trinity’s  almighty  fame  ; 

And  we,  restored  to  grace,  rejoice 
In  newness  both  of  hearts  and  voice. 

Here  tlie  swell  of  the  verse  has  for  cause  Dryden’s  secret,  the 
cunning  disposition  of  words  which  even  in  prose  would  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  stress  of  voice.  “  Ex  more  docti  mystico  ”  is  less 
decided,  though  still  Drydenish  ;  but  in  “  Lucis  Creator  optime  ” 
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the  reader  is  again  “  warm  ”  ;  and  at  “  Immense  cceli  Conditor  ” 
the  warmth  rises  almost  to  certainty  : — 

Creator,  God  immense  and  wise, 

At  whose  command  the  liquid  skies 
Around  the  world  in  order  flow, 

With  streams  above  and  streams  below. 

To  each  assigning  veins  and  ways, 

By  which  that  element  allays 
The  wasting  fires  of  barren  earth, 

And  fits  the  soil  for  fruitful  birth. 

So,  gracious  God,  mayst  thou  impart 
Thy  streams  of  grace  to  enrich  our  heart, 

Lest  sin’s  consuming  fires  decay 
Our  tenement  of  fruitless  clay. 

May  faith  improve  our  inward  sight, 

And  guide  our  wills  with  heavenly  light, 

That  no  vain  fires  may  lead  astray, 

Nor  errors  shroud  that  glorious  ray. 

In  this,  most  gracious  Father,  hear, 

Through  Christ  thy  equal  Son,  our  prayer, 

Who,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  thee, 

Resides  and  reigns  eternally. 

Here  it  is  certain  that,  if  any  one  except  Dryden  wrote  the  verso 
about  the  “  tenement  of  clay,”  and  that  about  the  “  vain  fires,”  he 
was  consciously  and  deliberately  imitating  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  and  The  Hind  and  the  Panther ,  and  that  he 
managed  his  phrase  throughout  with  wonderful  skill  for  the 
purpose.  But  why  should  any  one  imitate  Dryden  thus  when  no 
names  were  given  and  no  glory  to  be  got  P  Two  or  three  others, 
all  in  this  peculiar  octosyllabic  couplet,  with  not  infrequent 
enjanibements,  follow,  and  in  one,  “  Coeli  Deus  sanetissime,  ’  the 
couplet — 

And  paints  the  lucid  realms  more  bright 
With  beauteous  gleams  of  burnished  light — 

is  again  Dryden  in  his  more  florid  style  to  a  nicety.  So,  again,  is 

By  turns  might  their  obedience  pay 
To  nobler  man’s  imperial  sway. 

Eveu  stronger  is  the  following: — 

Rex  sempiterne  coelitum. 

Eternal  King,  whose  equal  reign 
With  God  before  the  world  began  ; 

And  from  the  darksome  womb  of  night 
Brought’st  all  created  things  to  light. 

When  first  thou  gav’st  to  nature  birth. 

And  framd’st  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth — 

Of  that  same  earth,  a  narrow  span. 

Thou  mad’st  thy  own  resemblance,  man. 

And  when  hell’s  black  prevailing  art 
Had  changed  the  hue  and  turned  the  heart ; 

Thou  cam’st  to  rescue  and  restore 
The  image  thou  hadst  framed  before. 

Then  wert  thou  born  of  Virgin’s  womb  ; 

And  now  in  thee  the  sacred  tomb 
Restores  the  grave’s  first-fruits  to  breath, 

To  lead  us  from  the  realms  of  death. 

He  leads  through  the  baptismal  flood — 

A  stream  he  tinctured  with  his  blood — 

By  which,  as  from  the  grave  of  sin, 

The  soul  revives  and  lives  again. 

The  cross  he  freely  underwent, 

And  took  on  him  our  punishment ; 

Ilis  wounds  like  springs  of  merc3’  bled, 

And  plentiful  redemption  shed. 

From  death  of  sin,  O  Jesus,  free 
Them  that  are  born  again  to  thee ; 

Be  thou  alone  our  chosen  guest, 

.  And  everlasting  paschal  feast. 

May  endless  worlds  the  glories  tell 
Of  Christ,  who  vanquished  death  and  hell  ; 

And  one  eternal  praise  repeat 
The  Father  and  the  Paraclete. 

Here  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  facility  of  criticism  and  the 
slightest  familiarity  with  Dryden  must  recognize  the  strong  style 
assimilating  and  rendering  so  easily  common  and  well-known 
ideas  into  uncommon  and  striking  form,  the  variety  of  cadence, 
the  fresh  and  vivifying  phrasing  of  formulas,  the  English  scholar¬ 
ship,  in  short,  to  use  the  only  term  that  pre-eminently  expresses 
Drydeu’s  peculiarity.  Next  we  come  to  a  poem  less  equal,  but 
containing  iu  the  line  “  Arising  from  the  world’s  defeat  ”  and  in 
the  phrase  “  clothed  like  a  storm  ”  (a  poetaster  would  have  said 
“  in  ”  or  “  with  ”)  the  feet  of  Hercules.  The  two  Whit-Sunday 
hymns  here  given  are  inferior  to  the  well-known  version  of  the 
“  Veni  Creator.”  But  a  short  octosyllabic  poem  for  Trinity 
Sunday  is  again  very  suggestive,  as  here 

The  morning  star  ascends  the  sky, 

The  sun  succeeds,  the  shadows  fly ; 

So  may  the  dawn  of  inward  light 

Arise  and  chase  the  works  of  night. 

Here  once  more  the  ideas,  and  even  the  formulas,  are  a3  old  as 
Christianity,  hackneyed  and  beaten  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  but  the  style  is  not.  To  sum  up,  of  one  hymn  only  here — a 
version  of  “  Jesu  dulcis  ruemoria,”  in  eights  and  sixes— is  a  student 
familiar  with  Dryden  likely  to  say  that  this  he  does  not  think  to 
be  Dryden’s.  And  even  here  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  hardly 
any  examples  of  a  similar  metre  occur  in  the  undoubted  works,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  Dryden  would  have  done  with  it.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  this  one  hymn  rings  so  differently  brings 
out  as  a  complement  the  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  others’  ring. 
To  which  it  must  be  added  that  in  a  useful  appendix  Mr.  Shipley 
has  printed  side  by  side  the  versions  of  the  same  hymns  which 
appear  in  the  Primer  of  1706  and  in  the  preceding  edition  of  1685, 
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a  comparison  which  shows  unmistakably  that  in  the  interval 
some  more  potent  spirit  than  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
compilers  of  the  earlier  edition  was  at  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  later. 

Of  course  no  prudent  or  really  critical  critic  will  ever  judge 
■with  complete  confidence  from  internal  evidence.  He  can  some¬ 
times  sav,  “I  am  certain  that  So-and-so  did  not  write  this.”  But 
he  will  "seldom  say  that  any  man  did  write  a  given  thing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  power  of  deliberate  imitation,  and  the 
still  more  extraordinary  instances  of  certain,  as  it  were,  skiey 
influences  producing  similar  work  in  different  men.  What  he 
may  say  without  rashness  is  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  So- 
and-so  wrote  such-and-such  a  thiDg ;  and  that  is  what,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  may  justly  be  said  of  Dryden's  relations  to  these 
hvmns.  Considering  that  they  appear  in  the  first  edition  published 
after  hi3  change  of  communion,  considering  their  resemblances 
of  style  to  his  known  work,  considering  the  very  noteworthy 
absence  in  them  of  what  may  be  without  offence  called  Roman 
argot  and  the  presence  of  phrases  natural  in  one  born  and  bred 
an  Anglican,  considering  also  the  confident  attribution  to  him 
eighty  years  ago,  and  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  after  his 
own  death,  of  hymns  found  in  the  same  collection,  the  case  for  the 
Primer  hymns  is  certainly  a  strong  one  ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  Dryden  now  in  course  of  publication, 
who  has  already  justified  himself  by  an  allusion  to  Dryden’s 
lines. 

Not  in  your  suffragating  tribes  to  stand, 

But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band, 

for  the  admission  of  two  plays  against  which  external  evidence  is 
considerable  and  internal  evidence  almost  overwhelming,  should 
not  admit  in  a  similar  fashion  these  worthier  claimants  to 
“  doubtful  ”  rank. 


CAVALRY  IN  MODERN  WAR.* 

HITHERTO  the  importance  of  cavalry  has  steadily  diminished 
with  the  growth  of  civilization.  The  middle  ages  were  its 
palmy  days;  but  since  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  choice  knighthood  of  Charles  the  Rash  miscarried  more 
than  once  against  the  serried  phalanx  of  Swiss  spears,  the  foot 
soldier  has  constantly  gained  in  repute.  The  archers  of  England, 
it  is  true,  made  their  fame  at  an  earlier  date;  but  infantry,  as  the 
main  constituent  of  an  army,  came  into  vogue  with  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  This  influence,  not  in  the  first  instance  due  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  to  a  close  tactical  formation, 
has  increased  step  by  step  with  the  improvement  of  firearms ; 
till  at  the  present  day  we  behold  the  functions  of  cavalry  usurped 
by  so-called  “  mounted  infantry,”  who,  as  Colonel  Brackenbury 
tells  us  in  his  preface  to  this  work,  are  constantly  sent  to  the  front 
whilst  cavalry  are  held  back.  This  being  so,  the  inference  is 
obvious — that  it  is  time  for  cavalry  officers  to  bestir  themselves. 

Apart  from  its  considerable  technical  value,  the  chief  interest 
of  this  volume  centres  in  the  forecast  it  contains  of  the 
future  of  cavalry  in  war.  The  author,  as  military  attache  at  St. 
Petersburg,  is  well  qualified  for  this  task,  having  studied  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guard  and  Cossacks,  has  recently  been  converted  into  dragoons 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  horsemen  trained 
to  act  as  infantry  upon  occasion.  This  great  experiment  involved 
an  assumption,  which  is  rejected  by  the  preponderance  of  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion,  that  charges  of  cavalry  are  things  of  the  past, 
and  that  its  duties  will  henceforth  be  limited  to  scouting  opera¬ 
tions.  Colonel  Trench  is  evidently  dubious  as  to  the  results  of 
this  change,  and  it  is  obvious  that  moments  will  occur  when 
infantry,  shaken  by  artillery  fire  or  panic,  will  present  a  mark  to 
an  enterprizing  cavalry. 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange,  to  others  natural,  that  a  non¬ 
military  but  inventive  and  unconventional  race  like  the  Americans 
should  have  revolutionized  the  employment  of  cavalry  in  the  field. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  change  should  have  proceeded 
from  two  officers,  neither  of  whom  had  received  professional 
training.  The  Confederate  General,  J.  II.  Morgan,  first  conceived 
and  carried  into  effect  the  idea  of  arming  cavalry  with  a  long- 
ranged  weapon  instead  of  the  carbine.  He  also,  having  organized 
a  body  of  dragoons,  or  mounted  infantry,  executed,  in  1862,  the  first 
of  those  great  cavalry  raids  which  subsequently  became  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  of  the  war,  and  which  were  destined,  as  now 
seems  probable,  to  serve  as  models  for  future  operations.  To  him 
and  to  General  Forrest  is  due  the  credit  of  having  invented 
the  strategic  employment  of  large  masses  of  cavalry,  unaccompanied  ' 
by  infantry,  and  protected  by  no  more  than  a  few  pieces  of  light 
artillery.  This  system  was  quickly  adopted  and  extensively  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Federals ;  indeed,  it  was  by  a  flanking  movement  of 
10,000  horse  that  Sheridan  brought  the  war  to  an  end  in  the 
spring  of  1865.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  thus  gained  was  not 
at  once  turned  to  account  in  Europe.  During  the  Bohemian 
campaign  of  1866  no  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  cavalry  in  the 
American  fashion ;  nnd  later  on,  in  France,  the  Uhlans  were, 
owing  to  their  being  unprovided  with  rifles,  ultimately  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  the  Franc- tireurs,  nnd  compelled  to  march  attended 
by  an  escort  of  infantry.  Nor  was  the  Russo-Turkish  War  more 
fruitful  of  results.  It  was  remarked  during  the  Crimean  War 
that  the  Russian  cavalry  lacked  enterprise  and  dash,  whilst  the 

*  Cavalry  in  Modern  IV ar.  By  Colonel  F.  Chencvix  Trench,  Military 
Attache  at  St.  Petersburg.  London  :  Kcgan  Paul,  Trend),  &  Co.  1884. 


excellence  of  the  infantry  was  unsurpassed ;  and  the  same  was 
!  noted  in  Bulgaria.  No  cavalry  raid  on  a  grand  scale  was  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  the  force  with  which  Gourko  undertook  his  successful  in¬ 
cursion  south  of  the  Balkans  comprised  the  three  arms,  and  was 
thus  in  reality  an  advance-guard  to  the  main  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  justly  considers  the  capture  of  Cairo,  after  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  by  a  handful  of  British  horse  as  a  brilliant 
example  of  what  cavalry  may  be  expected  to  accomplish. 
The  experience  of  the  American  War,  taken  with  that  derived 
from  more  recent  campaigns,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
hybrid  dragoon,  able  to  fight  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  will 
play  a  prominent  part  in  future  conflicts.  Cavalry  of  the  old  type, 
trained  to  rely  on  lance  and  sabre,  will  not,  therefore,  become 
obsolete.  There  are  critical  moments  in  the  course  of  a  battle 
when  a  charge  of  cavalry  may  decide  the  contest ;  whilst  in  pursuit 
of  a  beaten  foe  cold  steel  must  still  remain  tbe  most  formidable 
weapon.  At  the  outset  of  the  next  great  European  campaign, 
we  shall  behold  vast  bodies  of  dragoons  launched  forward  to  cover 
the  concentration  of  the  infantry  corps  and  conceal  their  motions, 
to  destroy  bridges,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  to  collect  that 
useful  miscellaneous  information  which  is  always  to  be  secured  by 
rapid  movement.  The  first  days  after  declaration  of  war  will 
therefore  be  signalised  by  a  series  of  cavalry  encounters,  which 
will  be  fierce  and  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects  contested ;  for,  though  scouts  avoid  needless  fighting, 
the  pursuit  of  similar  ends  must  lead  to  a  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
This  view  is  held  by  the  most  competent  military  critics,  and  is 
corroborated  by  the  facts  that  three-fourths  of  the  Russian  regular 
cavalry  is  quartered  near  the  western  frontier,  and  that  the  war 
establishment  of  the  German  cavalry  exceeds  but  little  the  strength 
maintained  in  time  of  peace. 


LAW  BOOKS,  TECHNICAL  AND  OTHERWISE.* 

HISTORIANS  who  perceive  the  importance  of  law,  and  lawyers 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  history,  will  unite  in  thanking 
Mr.  Maitland  for  his  admirable  edition  of  the  record  of  the  Glouces¬ 
tershire  eyre  for  1221,  or,  to  be  accurate,  of  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  pleas  of  the  Crown.  “  It  is,”  as  Mr.  Maitland  observes 
in  his  Introduction,  “  a  picture,  or  rather,  since  little  imaginative 
art  went  to  its  making,  a  photograph,  of  English  life  as  it  was 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  photograph  taken  from  a 
point  of  view  at  which  chroniclers  too  seldom  place  themselves.” 
A  variety  of  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  record  of  this  eyre 
especially  suitable  for  publication  in  a  convenient  form.  It  was  the 
first  held  in  Gloucestershire  for  a  considerable  number  of  years — how 
many  is  not  certain,  but  enough  to  cover  the  troubled  period  of  the 
“  Barons’  War.”  It  was  also  the  first  that  was  held  there  after  the 
abolition  of  the  ordeal,  and  when  trial  by  jury  was  beginning  to 
assume  the  commanding  position  which  it  has  ever  since  occupied 
in  our  judicial  system.  Moreover,  Mr.  Maitland  has  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  transcribe  the  record  of  this  eyre  with  peculiar  confidence, 
because  two  copies  of  it  are  preserved  at  the  Record  Office,  the 
comparison  of  which  has  enabled  him,  in  many  instances,  to  ex¬ 
plain  obscurities  and  correct  misapprehensions.  The  eyres  of  the 
thirteenth  century  differed  from  the  circuits  of  the  nineteenth 
principally  in  the  facts  that  the  commissioners  were  mostly 
ecclesiastics  (this  record  is  dated  thirty  years  before  Bracton), 
and  that  the  fiscal  character  of  the  royal  .administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  perhaps  its  most  conspicuous  and  important  aspect.  The 
meaning  of  “  et  ideo  in  misericordia,”  which  occurs  in  most  of  the 
entries,  was  practically  that  the  sheriff,  or  the  jurors  representing 
the  hundred,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  had  got  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
king  for  the  murder  or  other  crime  which  was  “  presented  ”  by  the 
jury.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  petty  jury,  hearing 
evidence,  and  giving  judgment  on  tbe  facts,  was  a  later  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  1221  tbe  jurors  were  much  more  like  the 
present  grand  jury,  and  spoke  more  or  less  from  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  had  happened.  The  substance  of  the  record,  as 
printed  by  Mr.  Maitland,  may  be  compared  to  a  calendar,  at 
the  assizes  to-day,  filled  in  with  the  results  of  the  various 
trials,  and  the  list  of  “amercements”  with  which  it  concludes  may 
be  compared  to  the  sentences  which  are  written  against  the  names 
of  the  convicted  prisoners,  before  the  calendar  is  signed  by  the 
judge  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  This  shows  tbe  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  tbe  two  methods.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
king's  peace  was  indirectly  enforced  by  the  amercements,  or  fines, 
which  the  judges  levied  from  the  offending  districts  for  the  breach 
of  it.  Now  it  is  directly  enforced  by  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  the  offenders.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  out  of  the 

*  Picas  of  the  Crown  for  the  County  of  Gloucester.  Before  the  Abbot 
of  Reading  and  his  Fellow  Justices  Itinerant  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  year  of  grace  1221.  Edited  by  F.  VV. 
Maitland.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife  as  it  affects  Property,  and 
the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882.  By  Ralph  Thickncsse,  B.A.,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Lnw.  London:  Maxwell  &  Son.  1884. 

Ward  and  Loch's  Popular  Law  Dictionary,  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  Si  Co. 
Peal  Property  Statutes,  comprising  those  passcil  tim  ing  the  years  1874-1884 
inclusive,  consolidated  with  the  earlier  Statutes  thereby  amended.  By  Harry 
Greenwood,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Second 
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500  cases  dealt  with  on  the  Gloucestershire  roll,  the  criminals  had 
teen  hanged  by  thelocal  authorities  before  the  crimes  were  presented 
at  the  eyre.  In  most  cases  they  had  fled,  and  were  outlawed,  and 
when  they  appeared  it  was  generally  because  they  had  been 
“  appealed,”  and  came  to  wage  their  bodies. 

We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  entries 
were  made  on  the  roll  in  cases  of  murder,  suicide,  or  accidental 
death.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  crown  exacted  as  “  deo- 
dand  ”  the  value  of  any  chattel  which  caused  the  death  of  a  man 
“  Quidarn  caretarius  obpressus  fuit  quadam  careta  chargiata 
pisce ;  nullus  malecreditur  [no  one  is  suspected] ;  judicium,  in¬ 
fortunium  ;  careta  cum  duobus  equis  et  cum  toto  pisce  fuit  domino 
Itegi  apud  Theokesbiriam.”  Here  is  a  sort  of  occurrence  which 
appears  to  have  been  rather  common “  Duo  peregrini  hospitati 
fuerunt  in  horreo  Willelmi  de  Ponte  et  unus  eorurn  occidit  aliurn 
et  fugit;  nescitur  quis  fuit  occisor  vel  occisus ;  et  ideo  murdrum. 
Willelmus  et  servientes  sui  attachiati  pro  morte  ilia  veniunt  et 
non  malecreduntur,  et  ideo  inde  quieti  [acquitted].”  “Mur¬ 
drum  ”  does  not  mean  that  the  killing  was  murder,  but  that 
the  murdrum,  or  fine  for  a  homicide  having  been  committed, 
was  due  from  the  hundred.  The  sad  fate  of  an  over-merry  priest 
is  recorded  thus ; — “  Eustachius  capellanus  de  Risendon  fuit  ad 
convivium  Hugonis  Dod  et  in  reditu  suo  versus  domum  submersus 
fuit.”  Happily,  Hugh  Dod's  character  was  cleared  by  William  the 
Summoner  and  another  Hugh,  a  sub-deacon,  who  had  also  partaken 
of  the  banquet,  but  “  carried  their  drink”  more  successfully.  Here 
is  one  of  the  few  sentences  recorded: — “  Gilibertus  Tuggi  occidit 
Eumolotam  de  Swine-Sheved  ;  et  captus  est,  et  cognovit  quod  earn 
occcidit,  et  ideo  suspendatur.” 

In  the  hundred  of  Theokesbiria  (Tewkesbury)  a  whole  number  of 
people  had  been  drowned  by  tumbling  out  of  boats  into  the  Severn ; 
four  boats  became  “  deodand,”  valued  respectively  at  is.  6 cl.,  is.,  Cxi, 
and  6d.  Our  space  forbids  the  extracts  we  should  like  to  make  ; 
and  we  will  therefore  simply  commend  our  readers  to  buy  the  book 
and  read  it.  They  will  find  the  “  Latin  ”  very  easy,  and  Mr. 
Maitland’s  Introduction  and  Notes  everything  that  can  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  explanation.  A  critic  ought  to  find  some  fault,  and 
therefore  we  refer  Mr.  Maitland  to  page  149,  and  ask  him  whether 
he  thiuks  “  burgle  ”  a  proper  word  to  be  printed  in  a  work  in  which 
learning,  humour,  and  literary  aptitude  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

Mr.  Thicknesse  has  expanded  the  second  edition  of  his  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  into  a  praiseworthy  digest  of  the  law 
relating  to  Married  Women’s  Property.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
only  exhaustive  book  on  this  great  subject  that  exists,  but  it  is  a 
good  one.  The  author  admits  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  fall 
short  of  complete  fidelity  to  the  method  of  digesting,  initiated 
with  such  celebrated  results  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Pollock,  by  publishing  the  text  of  the  recent  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act,  instead  of  embodying  its  substance  in  the 
appropriate  sections  of  his  work.  This,  however,  as  he  justly 
points  out,  is  inevitable  at  present,  as  the  Act  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  have  undergone  the  crystallizing  process  of  judicial  interpreta¬ 
tion.  This  defect  will  cure  itself,  and  while  it  is  doing  so  Mr. 
Thicknesse  will  have  plenty  of  interesting  and  arduous  work  to  do 
in  preparing  the  third  edition,  a  demand  for  which  will,  we  trust, 
crown  his  labours  when  a  reasonable  number  of  years  have 
elapsed. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock  have  published  a  Law  Dictionary  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  law  of  England  into  a  shape  in  which 
anybody  can  find  out  all  he  wants  to  know  about  it,  without 
professional  assistance.  We  hold  this  project  to  be  a  chimera, 
because  nobody  short  of  an  archangel  can  know  law  enough  to 
put  more  than  a  very  small  bit  of  it  into  language  at  once  popular 
and  accurate.  The  Law  Dictionary  confirms  us  in  that  opinion. 
By  way  of  testing  it  we  have  examined  ten  pages  taken  at 
random.  They  contain  twenty  gross  errors,  obvious  on  the  most 
cursory  investigation  to  any  one  with  the  smallest  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  law.  If  this  average  is  maintained  through¬ 
out — which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not — it 
follows  that  the  Dictionary  contains  no  less  than  974  grievous 
blunders.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  we  feel  bound  to  justify 
it  by  a  few  specimens,  all  taken  from  our  ten  pages.  “  Accord  is 
when  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  arrived  at  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  as  bars  action.”  A  settlement  by  consent  bars  action,  but  it  is 
not  accord.  “  Estoppel  is  something  in  a  man's  conduct  which  bars 
the  remedy  for  a  grievance  which  he  might  otherwise  have  obtained.” 
Estoppel  is  the  doctrine  whereby  it  is  held  that  a  man  who  has 
said  or  done  some  definite  thing  is  not  allowed  to  set  up  a  conten¬ 
tion  inconsistent  with  it.  “  Alimony  is  sometimes  called  estovers.” 
Cobbett  once  called  the  House  of  Commons  a  den  of  thieves,  and 
Professor  Rogers — but  we  might  multiply  examples  indefinitely. 
“  All  contumelious  matter,  that  tends  to  degrade  a  man  in  the 
opinion  of  his  neighbours,  or  to  make  him  ridiculous,  will 
amount  (when  conveyed  in  writing,  or  by  picture,  effigy, 
or  the  like)  to  libel.”  That  entirely  depends  upon  whether 
the  “  conveying”  is  such  as  to  constitute  publication,  upon  which 
no  word  is  said  in  the  paragraph  headed  “  Libel.”  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  is  described  as  “judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  which  ranks 
next  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.”  He  was  removed  from  that 
court  and  made  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  some  years  ago. 
“Salic  Law  excludes  succession  or  inheritance  by  women.  It 
originated  in  France  .  .  .”  The  code  called  in  English  the  Salic 
Law  contains  a  great  many  other  matters  besides  that  by  which 
it  is  best  known,  and  did  not  originate  in  France. .  The 
word  “  special  ”  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  anonymous 
lexicographer.  A  special  j  ury  is  said  to  be  one  “  consisting  of 


persons  who  .  .  .  are  of  a  certain  station  in  society  ” ;  a  special 
plea  “  is  one  that  does  not  deny  what  is  alleged,  but  justifies 
or  excuses  it  in  the  interest  of  the  defendant,  or  that  [sic] 
it  is  barred  or  set  off  by  matters  affecting  it  ”  ;  and  a  special 
pleader  is  “  a  barrister  or  licensed  solicitor  who  lays  himself  out 
for  the  preparation  of  special  pleas  upon  cases  submitted  to  him  in 
writing.”  A  special  plea  was  any  plea  that  set  out  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  did  not  merely  consist  of  one  of  the  recognized  forms  ; 
and  a  special  pleader  was  neither  a  barrister  nor  a  solicitor,  and 
had  no  more  to  do  with  special  pleas  than  with  others.  It  is  not 
“  usual  to  proceed  for  a  mandamus  ”  in  cases  of  specific  perform¬ 
ance,  nor  is  the  expression  “  state  trial  ”  limited  “  to  trials  of  cases 
in  which  persons  of  high  rank  have  been  concerned,”  and  the 
statement  that  “  void  and  voidable  are  words  that  occur  in  connexion 
with  marriage”  is  almost  as  inadequate  as  the  assertion  that 
“  springing  use  is  the  right  to  use  for  the  future  ”  is  romantic.  If 
anybody  hereafter  relies  on  the  Law  Dictionary  for  correct  infor¬ 
mation,  it  will  be  his  own  fault. 

Mr.  Greenwood’s  collection  of  Real  Property  Statutes  is  a 
copious  and  well-printed  work.  It  begins  with  the  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  Fines  and  Recoveries,  and  comes  down  to  date.  It 
seems  fairly  complete,  and  well  arranged,  but  is  not  really  much 
more  than  a  piece  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  references  to  decided  cases.  We  hope  that  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  the  important  legislation  of 
1882  and  1883,  is  responsible  for  the  rapidity  with  which  a  second 
edition  has  followed  the  first. 

Similar  observations,  except  as  regards  legislation,  apply  to  the 
third  edition  of  Messrs.  Michael  and  Will’s  L.aw  Relating  to  Gas 
and  Water.  It  is  very  big,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  equally  useful. 


BILLIARDS  SIMPLIFIED.* 

WE  have  heard  it  said  that  something  may  be  learnt  by  con¬ 
templating  merely  the  outside  of  books.  In  the  case  of  the 
little  book  now  before  us,  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that 
an  attentive  study  of  the  diagram  on  its  cover,  representing  a 
billiard-table  shockingly  out  of  proportion,  is  calculated  to  leave 
in  the  mind  an  impression  that  must  with  all  convenient  speed  be 
effaced.  The  legend,  also  of  gold,  inside  the  diagram  reads  and  is 
punctuated  thus :  —  “  Billiards  Simplified  or  How  to  Make 
Breaks  illustrated  by  photographs  and  60,  diagrams  of  the 
actual  play  of  Cook,  Roberts,  Bennett,  Peall,  and  Mitchell.”  The 
author  states,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  “  the  present  work 
does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  billiards,”  but 
only  an  introduction  to  the  more  elaborate  work  by  Cook — 
a  work  that  has  been  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Our  author, 
however,  despising  the  example  of  most  elementary  teachers, 
does  not  profess  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  only  “  to  teach 
those  who  can  make  strokes  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
game  how,  by  exercising  a  little  thought,  they  can  make  breaks.” 
We  think  in  asserting,  as  he  does,  that  the  majority  of  amateurs 
never  play  for  a  leave,  he  places  the  average  intelligence  of 
those  who  frequent  billiard-rooms  on  too  low  a  level,  though 
we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him  that  to  make  breaks  is  such 
a  very  simple  matter  as  he  appears  to  imagine.  The  conjurer 
of  our  youthful  days  used,  we  remember,  to  assert  with  much 
parade  that  he  was  about  to  show  us  “  how  it  was  all  done,” 
but  on  no  single  occasion  do  wre  remember  being  at  all  the  wiser 
for  the  information  so  kindly  vouchsafed ;  and  though  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  professional  billiard-player  are  not  quite  so 
mysterious,  they  are  almost  as  far  beyond  successful  imitation  as 
those  of  the  wizard.  Still  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  about 
billiards  even  out  of  books,  and  our  author  does  well  to  expatiate 
on  the  pre-eminent  usefulness  of  the  half-ball  strokes.  Indeed  for 
practical  purposes  his  book  is  nothing  but  a  treatise  on  such 
strokes,  for  the  few  observations  and  diagrams  on  the  spot  stroke, 
screw,  and  side,  do  not  go  deeply  into  these  important  matters, 
and  serve  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  serious 
error  he  would  commit  if  he  supposed,  that  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  billiards  consisted  in  making  the  half-ball 
strokes.  Now  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  a  treatise  which 
professes  to  do  little  else  than  explain  the  considerable  results  that 
ensue  from  the  mastery  of  such  strokes,  and  to  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams  of  actual  play  designed  to  enforce  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  the  text,  there  is  not  one  single  break  that  does  not  depend 
upon  other  than  half-ball  strokes — no  very  encouraging  prospect 
for  beginners,  who  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
strokes  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perhaps  by  this  time  have  begun  to 
entertain  some  suspicion  that  a  little  book,  taken  up  in  great  part 
with  diagrams  and  explanations  of  strokes  occurring  in  haphazard 
play,  and  not  tending  to  illustrate  or  enforce  the  fundamental 
principle  laid  down  in  the  text,  but  rather  the  contrary,  must  be 
a  slovenly  performance.  That  suspicion  is  not  unwarranted.  The 
author  is  at  once  diffuse  and  obscure.  There  is  an  entire  absence 
of  method  and  arrangement  in  his  teaching.  When  he  wishes  to 
emphasize  a  statement,  he  adopts  the  archaic  device  of  repeating  it 
over  and  over  again  without  any  of  that  variety  of  diction  which 
can  alone  render  such  a  course  tolerable.  We  are  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  book  should  have  been  weighted  with  passages  like 
the  following  (p.  2) : — “  Almost  any  one  can  make  two  or  three 

*  Billiards  Simplified;  or,  How  to  Make  Breaks.  London  :  Burroughes 
j  &  Watts. 
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consecutive  red-spot  hazards ;  hut  how  many  are  there  who  can 
make  two  or  three  hundred?  "Y'ery  few  ;  they  might  he  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  And  yet  the  difference  really  depends 
upon  being  able  to  a  certainty  to  get  the  right  position  and  the 
strength  of  the  table.”  As  to  this  exuberantly  verbose  twaddle, 
-we  would  observe  that  if  a  player  were  capable  of  getting  position 
to  a  certainty,  the  largest  break  on  record  would  not  be  1989,  but 
infinity.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  problem  of  great  practical  importance  in  billiards 
which  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  to  be  found  in  this 
book — namely,  the  circumstances  that  should  guide  a  player  in 
choosing  between  a  cannon  and  a  losing  hazard.  It  is  clear,  as 
our  author  observes,  that  a  cannon  is  usually  the  easier  stroke, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  wider  space  to  aim  at  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  cannon  it  is  evident  that  the 
striker's  ball  will  make  the  stroke  provided  it  does  not,  in  travelling 
from  the  object  ball  towards  the  ball  to  be  last  struck,  deviate 
from  the  direct  path  more  than  its  own  diameter.  The  margin  of 
error,  therefore,  is  not  less  than  the  diameter  of  a  ball — say 
2—  inches — on  either  side,  or  4|  inches  altogether.  As  the  balls 
on  a  billiard-table  do  not  travel  an  infinite  distance,  the  margin  is 
really,  as  any  mathematician  wili  tell  us,  a  trifle  larger  than 
double  the  diameter.  The  difference,  however,  in  long  cannons  is 
inconsiderable.  Where  the  ball  to  be  last  struck  is  near  the 
cushion,  the  chance  of  making  the  stroke  is  of  course  greatly 
increased.  In  the  case  of  a  hazard,  the  margin  of  error  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  calculate.  It  depends  not  only  upon  the 
■width,  but  the  shape  of  the  pocket,  the  elasticity  of  the  cushion, 
the  strength  of  the  stroke,  the  side  on  the  ball,  and,  above  all,  on 
what  is  called  the  “  openness  ”  of  the  pocket,  which  varies  very 
greatly  with  the  direction  in  which  it  is  approached  by  the  ball. 
Without  going  into  the  difficult  and  complicated  calculations 
indicated  above,  we  propose  to  consider  the  problem  in  its  simplest 
aspect.  A  ball  2—  inches  in  diameter  travelling  slowly,  without 
any  side,  towards  an  open  pocket,  will  fall  in,  even  though  it 
slightly  grazes  the  side  of  the  pocket  in  its  progress.  Taking  the 
width  of  the  pocket  at  3;  inches,  from  3:’  to  4  inches  may,  we  think, 
be  taken  as  the  extreme  limitwithiu  which  the  whole  ball  must  travel 
to  effect  the  stroke.  Deducting  from  this  measure  the  width  of  the 
ball,  we  find  that  the  margin  of  error  is  less  than  1  inch  on  either 
side— that  is,  less  than  2  inches  altogether.  Now  the  margin  of 
error  in  the  case  of  a  cannon  we  found  to  be  over  4  inches,  or 
more  than  twice  as  great.  The  practical  rule  to  be  deduced  from 
this  calculation  is  that  where  a  hazard  into  an  open  pocket  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  and  also  a  cannon  at  the  same  angle,  and  the  leave 
from  either  stroke  is  equally  inviting,  the  cannon  should  be  played 
unless  the  distance  between  your  adversary's  ball  and  the  red  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the  object  ball 
and  the  pocket.  If  the  hazard  has  to  be  played  hard,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  favour  of  the  cannon  is  greater.  Having,  we  hope,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  explaining  the  considerations  that  in  simple  cases  should 
guide  the  player  in  his  choice  between  a  hazard  and  a  cannon,  we 
propose  to  quote  the  only  passage  in  the  book  which  deals  with 
this  question  as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  slovenly  work¬ 
manship  of  which  we  complain.  Our  author  writes  (p.  15) : — 

When  you  play  for  a  pocket  you  must  be  within  a  space  of  3,5  inches, 
that  being  the  width  of  an  ordinary  pocket,  or  you  wi  l  miss  the  stroke. 
In  playing  for  a  cannon  on  to  a  ball  2/*  inches  wide,  you  have  really  a 
width  of  space  3  times  that  size  at  which  to  play,  ns  if  you  go  within  a 
diameter’s  distance  of  the  ball  on  either  side  you  will  still  cannon  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  width  of  space,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pocket  is  only  3 1 
inches,  is  in  the  case  of  a  cannon  increased  to  6ft  inches. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  that  a  ball,  to  go  into  a 
pocket,  must  travel  within  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of  that 
pocket — in  other  words,  will  go  clean  in,  or  not  at  all.  This  is  not 
so.  l-’or,  a9  we  have  already  observed,  a  ball  will  often,  even 
without  side  on,  graze  the  side  of  a  pocket,  and  yet  go  in. 
Secondly,  the  writer,  in  calculating  the  margins  of  error,  forgets 
to  deduct  from  his  totals  of  5$  inches  and  6~  inches  the  diameter  of 
the  ball — an  omission  which  seriously  affects  the  result,  giving  to 
the  pocket  a  more  favourable  chance  as  compared  with  the  cannon 
than  it  is  entitled  to  claim.  Thirdly,  all  hazards  are  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  being  equally  eligible,  the  great  difference  between  play¬ 
ing  into  an  open  or  a  partially-closed  pocket  being  ignored,  as  is 
also  the  effect  of  side.  We  acknowledge  that  the  detection  of  1 
serious  and  patent  error  in  a  matter  cnpable  of  easy  demonstration  t 
has  rendered  us  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  general  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  writer.  It  may  be,  however,  for  all 
wo  can  tell,  that  the  chapter  headed  “  Hints  to  Billiard-room  Pro¬ 
prietors”  contains  information  valuable  to  thoso  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern.  The  book,  of  course,  contains  the  inevitable  preface  claiming 
for  billiards  “  a  high  position  as  a  national  pastime  .  .  .  honoured 
as  it  has  been  by  the  presence  of  Royalty,  and  graced  by  the  smiles 
of  the  fairest  and  noblest  in  the  land.”  The  photographs  are  good, 
and  we  think  that  the  short  biographical  notices  of  the  players,  who, 
with  one  exception,  are  depicted  in  the  act  of  striking  the  ball, 
will  be  found  of  interest.  We  do  not,  moreover,  find  any  fault 
with  the  sixty  diagrams,  which  are  carefully  drawn  and  fairly 
well  explained,  except,  as  before  remarked,  that  they  illustrate 
strokes  not  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  tho  class  of  player  for  whose 
edification  the  book  hu9  been  compiled — strokes,  indeed,  which 
such  persons  are  warned  carefully  to  avoid.  We  sympathize  with 
the  avowed  object  of  the  author.  The  idea  which  inspired  him 
to  write  was  an  excellent  one.  We  agree  with  him  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  half-ball  game  is  the  foundation  of 


good  play.  We  agree  with  him  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
a  short  treatise  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  the  half-ball 
game.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
is  not  only  slovenly,  but  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
plan  laid  down.  There  are  a  few  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  spot 
stroke,  an  occasional  reference  to  side  and  screw,  and  some  three  or 
four  fancy  strokes  are  given,  but  the  information  vouchsafed  on  these 
important  branches  of  the  study  of  billiards  is  so  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  as  to  be  practically  useless.  And  the  information, 
such  as  it  is,  is  out  of  place.  It  is  as  if  a  few  remarks  on  the 
theory  of  quadratic  equations  were  interpolated  in  an  elementary 
work  on  arithmetic  between  the  rules  for  simple  multiplication  and 
division.  We  do  not  deny  that  an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to 
extract  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  from  the  book,  and  that 
the  advice  tendered  to  him  is  in  the  main  sound  ;  but  we  cannot 
conscientiously  affirm  that  his  path  has  beeu  smoothed  by  any 
attempt  at  lucidity  of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who 
must  be  placed  in  the  long  catalogue  of  those  “  who  would  do 
better  if  they  took  more  pains.” 


THE  CHANSONNIER  HISTORIQUE* 

FEW  things  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Frauce — a  period  once  referred  to  as 
representing  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by  song — should  have 
been  told  by  the  ballad-mongers.  From  the  grandeur  of 
Louis  XL V.  down  through  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  Regency 
and  Louis  XV.  to  the  Revolution,  never  perhaps  was  there  a 
more  tempting  array  of  subjects  for  those  who  trade  in  taunt  and 
gibe,  in  lampoon  and  pasquinade.  Satirists  there  had  been  in 
earlier  times,  but  while  the  Grand  Monarch  was  still  alive,  if  verses 
were  made,  they  were  seldom  sung.  It  was  from  the  public  groan 
which  followed  him  to  the  grave  that  street  singers  took  their  cue. 
Thenceforward  affairs  of  State,  affairs  of  love,  the  chatter  of  the 
salon,  the  whisperings  of  the  boudoir,  even  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional,  became  the  stock-in-trade  of  gutter  bards.  Some  of 
these  were  self-inspired,  but  for  the  most  part  neither  the  burden 
of  their  song  nor  the  song  itself  was  of  their  own  making.  The 
disgraced  courtier,  the  abandoned  mistress,  the  rejected  lover,  the 
discharged  laquais  dc  pied — these  were  their  employers ;  some 
to  give  a  song,  some  to  ask  it,  but  all  impelled  by  the  one 
aim — a  safe  revenge  in  the  amials  of  anonymous  rhyme.  Thus 
while  Moliere,  Piron,  Beaumarchais,  and  others  were  publicly 
exposing  the  follies  of  their  time,  a  secret  power  was  at  work 
stronger  even  than  theirs,  for  it  represented  not  the  voice  of 
a  coterie,  but  of  every  class  from  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  That 
a  rhymed  gazette  such  as  this  should  contain  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  natural  enough.  Yet,  if  it  often  fails  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  record  of  events,  it  as  often  succeeds  as  a  guide  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  It  discloses,  in  fact,  the  varying  phases  through 
which  the  public  temper  passed,  from  the  days  when  cowed  by 
tho  feudal  tyranny  and  religious  rigour  of  Louis  XIV.  to  when 
it  found  an  awful  utterance  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  Clairambault-Maurepas  Manuscripts,  or  what  was  left  of 
them  by  the  incendiaries  of  ’93,  have  long  been  inaccessible  save 
to  special  students  at  the  lfibliotheque  Nationale.  M.  Charles 
Nisard  and  one  or  two  other  eminent  bibliophiles  have  from  time 
to  time  given  us  specimens  of  the  songs;  but  until  that  enter- 
prising  publisher,  M.  Ar  Quantin,  undertook  their  publication, 
and  wisely  selected  M.  Emile  Raunifi  for  their  editor,  the  world 
ha9  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  or  of  judging  these  curious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  memorable  age.  That  they  will  meet  with  au 
adverse  verdict  from  some  there  is  not  a  doubt,  for  their  occasional 
coarseness,  as  the  work  of  the  people  for  the  people,  shuts  them 
out  of  most  libraries.  But  all  who  are  interested  in  the  political 
and  social  development  of  nations  will  be  grateful  to  M.  Raunid 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  a  difficult  duty, 
both  as  the  editor  of  these  songs  and  as  the  writer  of  the  copious 
notes,  introductory  and  otherwise,  which  accompany  them. 

There  had  been  only  two  cases  of  street  singing  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  of  a  blind  man  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
whose  muse  was  purely  autobiographical  and  harmless,  the  other 
of  a  dismissed  coachman,  his  successor,  who,  having  iu  bis  days  of 
service  picked  up  the  political  jargon  of  his  masters,  used  it  and 
his  knowledge  of  their  ways  for  bis  good  and  tho  amusement  of 
those  private  inspectors  of  public  works,  the  idlers,  who  abounded, 
and  always  will  abound,  in  the  Paris  streets.  With  tho  Regency 
began  the  reign  of  the  song,  not  so  much  in  public  places,  however, 
as  in  the  calds,  the  theatres,  and  the  salons.  The  verses  were 
printed  on  slips  of  paper  and  circulated  broadcast;  who  their 
authors  were  rarely,  if  ever,  transpired.  No  doubt  a  large  number 
were  the  work  of  needy  men  of  letters,  for  the  Oafd  Procope  is 
said  to  have  been  a  chief  centre  of  inspiration.  But  seeresy  being 
not  merely  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Bastille,  tho  secret  was  well  kopt.  This  wo  learn  from  tho 
songs  themselves,  one  of  which  says : — 

(Vliii  qni  a  fait  cc  chanson 
N’oserait  (lire  son  noin, 

Car  il  uuruit  les  ctriviercs. 


*  Channnnnier  II inlnriijiic  tin  XVIII'.  Siecte.  Publitf,  avee  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Commcntairc,  Notes,  ct.  Index,  par  Emile  Uaunic,  Archiviste  l’alifs- 
graplie.  Orad  cle  Portraits  it  l’eau  forte  par  Kouscllc  ct  Rivooles.  iovota. 
Paris :  A.  Quantin. 
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Another,  even  more  explicit,  runs  thus : — 

L’auteur  de  ce  vaudeville 
Xe  dira  pas  ce  qu’il  est. 

Par  la  raison  qu’il  se  plait 
A  voir  de  loin  la  Bastille. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  multitude  of  songs  which  came  into  vogue, 
and  which  enjoyed  a  popularity  extending  beyond  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  though  they  expressed  both  the  sentiments  and 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  were  not  all  the  work  of  the  people. 
M.  Ch.  Nisard,  whose  authority  on  this  subject  deserves  respect, 
has  justly  pointed  out  that  the  songs  display  a  too  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  of  events  for  the  most  part  kept  secret,  and  enter  into  such 
details  as  to  suggest  a  personal  experience  of  them  ;  and  the  crude¬ 
ness  of  some  of  these  compositions  can  hardly  be  counted  as  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  their  plebeian  origin,  for,  as  M.  Raunie  says, 
their  defects  may  have  been  either  premeditated  or  voluntary. 

The  story  of  Louis’s  death  and  burial,  as  told  by  the  rhyming 
historians,  is  the  one  which  has  so  far  been  most  generally  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  may  be  something  of  exaggeration  in  the  verses, 
as  representations  of  public  feeling,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  version  is,  on  the  whole,  correct.  We  have  the  evidence 
of  Duclos  that  on  the  day  the  King’s  remains  were  borne  to  St.  Denis 
Paris  was  enfete\  everywhere  the  people  drank,  and  danced  and 
sang,  some  even  hooting  the  coffin  as  it  passed  them  on  the  way. 
There  is  only  one  piece  of  evidence,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  gives 
an  exactly  opposite  picture;  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal 
des  Anthoine,  the  diary  of  two  gargons  de  chambre,  who  were  at 
great  pains  to  record  all  the  details  concerning  their  master’s 
death.  But  against  this  may  be  urged  the  sole  aim  of  these 
faithful  servants — to  “  dterniser  la  grande  m6moire  ”  of  the  King. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  opinion  of  posterity  is  formed  on  the 
lines  of  St.-Simon,  who  said  that  Louis  XIV.  was  regretted  only 
by  his  valets.  At  any  rate,  to  judge  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
by  the  expression  of  the  people  as  embodied  in  the  epitaphs  and 
epigrams  circulated  at  the  time,  he  was  not  mourned  by  his  sub¬ 
jects — “  Les  Maux  de  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIV.,”  “  Louis 
*XIV.  aux  Enfers,”  “  Saint  Pierre  et  Louis  XIV.,”  “  Les  Exploits 
de  Louis  XIV.,”  “La  Scaronnade” — these  are  the  titles  of  the 
effusions  which  celebrated  his  end.  They  abound,  one  and  all, 
in  epithets  of  ridicule,  resentment,  and  hate,  and  their  whole  ring  is 
cynical  and  flippant  to  the  last  degree.  The  Regent,  as  the  reins  of 
power  passed  into  his  hands,  saw  what  dangers  might  be  expected 
from  this  “  police  de  ridicule.”  Having  exhausted  itself  over  the 
dead,  it  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  living,  and  we  see  every 
now  and  then  the  influence  of  the  song  on  the  policy  of  the  ruler. 
The  reforms  with  which  Philippe  d’Orleans  ushered  in  the  new 
regime  quieted  the  noisy  rhymesters  for  awhile,  and  even  in  some 
cases  turned  the  current  of  complaint  into  one  of  praise.  Indeed, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  we  find  a  congratulatory  address, 
from  the  fishwives  of  the  Halles,  who  express  themselves  as 
delighted  at  the  action  of  the  Parliament  in  annulling  the  late 
King’s  will,  which,  had  it  remained  in  force,  would  have  made 
of  his  kinsman  a  mere  “roi  faineant.”  But,  as  the  spirit  of 
reform  fell,  the  voice  of  the  poets  was  raised.  In  fact,  not 
the  least  interesting  point  in  the  Cliansonnier  Ilistorique  is  to  be 
found  in  the  variations  of  song  with  the  variation  of  events. 
For  instance,  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  Jansenists  aud 
the  banishment  of  the  hated  Pere  Le  Tellier  brought  Philippe 
all  the  favour  which  a  people  unfamiliar  with  concession  could 
bestow.  But  so  soon  as  he  forgot  the  public  weal  in  his  worthless 
round  of  pleasures  at  the  Palais  Royal  his  popularity  was  in 
danger  ;  the  people,  not  content  with  clamouring  for  their  rights 
and  siuging  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  set  to  work  to  expose  and 
ridicule  the  Court.  It  offered  endless  opportunities  for  scandal 
and  satire ;  and  so  industriously  were  they  used  that  the  Regent 
became  panic-stricken.  Here  is  the  preface  to  one  address ;  the 
rest  is  a  catalogue  of  Philippe’s  favourites  and  their  vices : — 

Quel  spectacle  dtonnant  se  presente  h  mes  yeux  ! 

Je  vois  le  Regent  de  la  France 
Xe  s’occuper  que  de  bals  et  de  danse 
Et  sans  cesse  aviiir  son  rang  et  ses  aieux. 

Cet  esprit  qu’on  croyait  sublime 
Dont  les  projets  etaient  si  beaux 
Pour  nous  donner  le  repos, 

Va  nous  plonger  dans  l’abime  ! 

In  the  events  that  followed  on  the  annulling  of  the  King's  will 
there  was  a  fund  of  irony  ready  made.  The  Utopian  schemes  of 
Law  which  helped  the  nation  to  two  bankruptcies  in  six  years  and 
turned  princes  into  usurers  ;  the  elevation  of  the  mocking  atheist 
Dubois  to  the  highest  place  in  the  State  councils  and  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Paris,  with  the  rest  of  the  follies  which  characterized 
the  irresponsible  rule  of  Philippe,  were  in  turn  made  the  subjects 
for  a  rhymed  attack.  There  is  one  topic,  however,  in  these  re¬ 
markable  volumes  which  has  received  little  or  no  notice  either  from 
the  singers  or  the  editors  of  their  soDgs.  This  is  the  more  curious 
as  it  attracted  as  much  attention  during  the  Regency  as  either 
Court  scandals  or  Ministerial  mistakes.  We  mean  the  notorious 
Tambour  Royal  kept  by  the  red-faced  Ramponeau.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  songs,  for  many  a  song  was  written  about  this  cabaret  aud 
its  owner.  Indeed  the  Ramponeau  joined  the  lists,  just  as  had 
done  the  Lampons  aud  the  Ldridas.  Barbier,  in  his  Memoirs,  de¬ 
scribes  the  place  as  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  citizens,  soldiers, 
artisans,  aristocrats,  even  princes  of  the  blood.  Carriages  crowded 
to  its  doors;  its  salons  were  secured  eight  days  in  advance ;  it 
was  never  empty.  Portraits  of  Ramponeuu’s  jolly  face  were  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  town.  In  fact,  he  was  a  favourite,  a  la  mode ; 


everything  was  cl  la  Ramponeau,  even  more  than  it  had  been  d  la 
Dufresny  a  few  years  before. 

In  .no  period,  perhaps,  were  songs  more  plentiful  and  various 
than  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  and  this  because  in  no  period 
did  King  or  Court  or  Ministers  so  play  into  the  hands  of  a 
jeering  crowd.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  songs — 
religious,  military,  political,  social — would  mean  a  detailed  history 
of  the  times  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  vogue.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  marriage; 
the  plots  to  make  Marie  Leschinska  queen  of  France  ;  the  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  Cardinal  Fleury ;  the  reigns  of  the  Vintimelle, 
the  Chateauroux,  the  Pompadour,  the  Du  Barry,  and  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs ;  the  King’s  speculations, 
and  secret  diplomatic  service  as  embodied  in  the  mysterious 
Chevalier  d’Eon  ;  the  story  of  Marie  Alacoque,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  scandals  of  the  day — all  these  and  more  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Cliansonnier  Historique.  In  the  midst  of  such 
company  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  upon  one  who  earned  for 
himself  the  praise  of  these  street  Juvenals.  Beaumarchais  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  letting  the  public  see  itself, 
as  in  a  mirror,  in  his  plays.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  La 
Mere  Coup  able..  But  it  was  even  more  so  in  his  famous  Memoirs, 
which  involved  him  in  a  lawsuit,  and  brought  upon  him  the  fury 
of  some  of  the  singers.  The  majority,  however,  were  on  his  side, 
and  there  are  several  laudatory  verses  upon  him  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  this  work  a  propos  of  the  Figaro  and  the  loss  of  his 
suit. 

Though  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  morals 
of  the  rich  were  no  less  corrupt  than  previously,  the  courtiers  did 
not  receive  the  same  encouragement  from  King  and  Queen,  and 
there  is  a  noticeable  diminution  of  songs  directed  against  royalty. 
Of  course  the  singers  were  busy  in  celebrating  the  recent  death 
of  the  Bien  Aime  and  the  banishment  of  Mme.  Du  Barry.  Her 
they  followed  into  exile  with  an  animosity  which  foreshadowed 
the  fate  awaiting  her  in  that  other  reign — the  Reigii  of  Terror. 
But  Sophie  Arnould  more  fitly  represented  the  spirit  of  the  time 
than  any  song ;  for,  on  hearing  of  the  double  event — the  King’s 
death  and  Du  Barry’s  exile — she  said,  “  Nous  voila  orphelins  de 
pere  et  de  mere.” 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  period  in  this  painful  history  is  the 
one  represented  by  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  when 
such  good  citizens  as  Turgot  and  Necker  were  in  vain  striving  to 
mend  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  realm.  Every  one  remembers  the 
fatal  facility  with  which  the  young  King  abandoned  one  Minister 
after  the  other,  listening  to  the  voice  of  schemers  and  the  members 
of  his  own  family ;  how  the  recalled  Maurepas  played  a  false  and 
flippant  part ;  how  the  imbecile  Duke  de  Saint-Germain  destroyed 
what  there  was  left  of  loyalty  in  the  army  by  his  childish  methods 
of  discipline  ;  and  how  Calonne  completed  the  ruin  which  kings, 
Ministers,  and  courtiers  had  been  preparing  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Spite  of  political  anxieties  and  Court  squabbles, 
the  old  spirit  of  scandal  and  intrigue  was  still  alive.  The  affair 
of  the  “  diamond  necklace  ” — that  largest  lie  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  it  has  been  called — which  involved  the  names  of  De 
Rohan  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  herself,  shows  this.  It  was  a 
subject  after  the  heart  of  a  discontented  crowd  ready  for  any 
pretext  to  spite  the  Court,  and  it  formed  an  excellent  text  for  the 
now  numerous  rhymesters  whose  pens  never  tired  of  recording  the 
latest  gossip  of  the  town. 

Such  a  pitch  had  the  song-fever  reached,  that  even  the  Comte 
d’Artois,  the  King’s  brother,  was  busily  engaged  in  vilifying  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family.  His  and  Maurepas’s  are  among 
the  very  few  names  associated  with  these  chansonniers.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  those  men  who  contributed  more  than  any 
others  to  the  Revolution — Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others — never 
lent  themselves  to  the  production  of  these  unworthy  diatribes. 
Voltaire,  to  please  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  did  in  early  youth  con¬ 
sent  to  write  a  series  of  epigrams  upon  the  Reg-nt.  But  it  was 
his  only  offence,  and  he  soon  saw  the  impropriety  of  repeating  it. 
It  is  odd  that  he  should  have  committed  it  this  once,  for  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  suffered  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  a 
satire  attributed  to  him,  and  which  he  afterwards  disavowed : — 

Conune  je  n'avais  pas  vingt  ans  alors  [he  says],  plusieurs  personnes  que 
j’avais  mis  par  la  mon  cachet  ii  cet  indigne  out  rage;  on  ne  me  lit  pas  l’honneur 
de  croire  que  je  puss 2  avoir  assez  de  prudence  pour  me  deguiser.  L’auteur 
de  ce  miserable  satire  ne  eontribua  pas  peu  ii  la  faire  courir  sous  mon  nom, 
alin  de  mieux  cacher  le  sien.  Quelques-uus  m’imputerent  cette  pihee  par 
malignite,  pour  me  decrier  et  pour  me  perdre  ;  quelques  autres  qui  l’ad- 
miraient  bonnement  me  l’attribuaient  pour  m’en  faire  honneur;  ainsi  un 
ouvrage  que  je  n’avais  point  et  meme  que  je  n’avais  point  vu  alors,  m’atlira 
de  tous  cotes  des  maledictions  et  des  louauges. 

With  a  prince  of  the  blood  for  an  enemy  it  is  no  wonder  that 
royalty  soon  fell  to  ruin,  or  that  its  fall  was  greeted  by  a  shout  of 
triumph  from  the  chansonniers.  After  this  they  were  silent  for 
a  while ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  they  broke  out 
again,  aud  this  time  with  a  fury  never  known  before.  The  new 
epoch  produced  the  greatest  song  of  all,  the  “Marseillaise,”  aud  the 
people  sang  it  as  with  one  voice.  The  thousand  or  more  songs  in 
these  volumes  are  forgotten,  dead  as  the  subjects  they  sing;  but 
the  “  Marseillaise,”  which  is  the  climax  and  quintessence  of  them 
all,  remains  aud  will  live  as  long  as  the  French  nation  itself. 
There  are  many’  quotations  we  should  like  to  have  made  from 
this  valuable  work,  and  there  are  many  points  of  interest  which 
we  would  have  gladly  dwelt  on  in  connexion  with  its  his¬ 
tory.  But  we  must  reserve  a  word  in  praise  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  editor,  the  publisher,  and  the  artists 
have  acquitted  themselves  of  their  enterprise.  The  notes  form 
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a  treasury  of  knowledge  invaluable  and  unrivalled  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  eighteenth-century  France  ;  the  paper  and  letterpress  are 
equal  to  anvthmg  we  have  seen  from  the  house  of  Quantin ; 
and  the  portraits  are  in  every  sense  worthy  of  the  etchers. 
These  eaux  fortes  are  fifty  in  number,  and  represent  the  more 
prominent  characters  with  which  the  publication  deals,  such 
as,  among  others,  Clairambault  the  genealogist,  the  Regent, 
Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  Mire,  de  Pompadour,  Mme.  du  Barry, 
Cardinal  Fleurv,  Cardinal  de  Rohan  (a  perfect  work  of  art), 
Necker,  Maurepas,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  some  of  her  sisters 
of  the  Fran^nis.  For  the  rest,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  work  so 
conscientiously  carried  out  by  all  concerned  should  have  won  the 
Archon-Desperouse  prize  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Academic 
to  confer. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ME.  GKIMSTOX.* 

ALMOST  every  one  knew  Mr.  Grimston,  at  least  by  sight. 

For  some  sixty  years  he  “  wore  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Bob.”  He  was  the  patron 
saint  of  Harrow  ;  or,  rather,  he  and  his  friend  Lord  Bessborough 
were  the  great  twin  brethren  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
that  school.  lie  was  great  in  the  saddle  as  well  as  sturdy  with 
the  willow.  In  all  respects — in  business,  in  social  life,  and  in 
sport — he  was  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned,  obstinate,  rather  slow 
Englishman,  almost  aggressively  honest,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  unfair  play,  and  gifted  with  remarkable  courage  and 
strength.  Mr.  Gale,  who  is  the  most  agreeable  of  all  writers  on 
the  science  and  the  gossip  of  cricket — Mr.  Gale,  whose  works  are 
constant  expressions  of  the  ideal  of  old  England,  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  writing  Mr.  Grimston’s  Life.  Let  us  be  frank,  and 
admit  a  purely  personal  preference  for  this  volume  over  the  much 
longer  records  of  spiritual  aud  bodily  dyspepsia  and  spleen  which 
have  lately  been  so  common  and  so  popular.  Of  Mr.  Gale's  book, 
as  of  its  hero,  we  may  say  with  F.  B.  that  “  they  are  manly,  sir, 
manly.”  The  hero  was  not  a  man  of  genius.  lie  was  by  no  means 
a  particularly  clever  man.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  his  lack  of 
subtlety  and  guile  that,  although  so  enthusiastic  a  cricketer,  he 
never  could  bowl.  Xo  artfulness  about  Mr.  Grimston  ;  not  his  the 
tortuous  approaches  of  a  Mr.  Steel  or  the  provoking  temptations 
of  an  Alfred  Shaw.  Judged  by  the  tremendous  standards  of 
George  Eliot  and  people  like  her,  there  may  even  be  detected  a 
want  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Grimston.  Perhaps  such  severe 
moralists  would  rather  say  that  he  directed  his  earnestness  to  the 
wrong  points.  From  childhood  he  did  his  work  steadily,  but 
always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  preferred 
play.  In  social  life  he  was  content  to  set  an  example  of  unspotted 
honour,  inteinerata  Jides,  with  a  contempt  for  all  that  was  not 
honourable  which  is  seldom  so  manfully  expressed.  But  we  are 
wasting  time  in  moralizing  over  the  general  aspects  of  a  life  full 
of  enjoyment  and  good  will.  It  is  time  to  come  to  particulars. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Grimston  was  born  on  September  1 8,  1 8 1 6,  and 
died,  in  bis  sixty-eighth  year,  in  1884.  In  early  days  Edward, 
one  of  the  Masters  Grimston,  kept  a  sporting  diary.  “  The  Pepys 
or  Evelyn  of  the  family  was  but  twelve  years  old.”  "We  print  an 
extract,  which  shows  what  manly,  plucky  boys  the  young  Grimstons 
were,  and  what  a  pleasant,  natural,  Red  Indian  kind  of  life  they 
led : — 

Scouting  Occurrences,  &c. 

December  30,  1823. — Went  with  Ilobert,  who  held  my  quiver,  in  the 
garden,  but  killed  nothing.  I  saw  a  Jack-hare  in  the  garden.  The 
Berkeley  hounds  came  close  by  the  garden,  but  lost  their  fox  in  a  woed 
close  by  the  long  walk — I  forget  the  name  ;  they  came  so  close  to  the 
garden  that  I  could  have  touched  their  horses. 

Thursday,  January  1. — Went  out  coursing  in  the  evening;  a  hare  came 
out  of  the  clump  ar.d  ran  towards  the  wood.  I  galloped  after  the  grey¬ 
hounds  as  fast  as  the  pony  could  go,  and  ns  I  was  goiDg  over  a  road  the 
pony  stopped  short  and  threw  me  overboard  ;  I  broke,  or  at  least  chipped, 
some  of  my  teeth  and  strained  my  hand  ;  but  what  was  very  provoking 
was  that  I  strained  my  arm  and  Mr.  Coalcs  must  bleed  me  in  the  other. 
Same  evening  went  out  with  Grimston  [Lord  Grimston,  present  Earl 
Verulam"),  saw  some  pheasants,  and  a  squirrel  which  we  shot  at  and 
missed — it  was  with  our  bows. 

Enough  of  let  miff  trices  Edward  el.  Bolt.  In  1828  tho  hero  was 
sent,  to  Harrow.  A  dreadful  thing  it  was  to  be  a  lag,  but  Grimston 
was  under  his  brother’s  dominion,  and  escaped  lightly.  Why  we 
commiserate  fags  will  be  apparent  to  readers  of  the  following 
account  of  their  duties : — 

In  Mr.  Grimston’s  early  Harrow  days  there  was  no  school  bell,  aod  the 
fags  of  each  house  had  to  sinnd  near  the  school  to  watch  for  the  masters 
going  up  to  early  school,  and  run  back  to  tell  the  other  boys.  Mr. 
Grimston’s  first  quarter  was  in  winter  time,  and  a  very  bad  winter  too,  so 
the  fags  were  all  knocked  up  with  this  early  work  and  exposure,  and  for 
six  weeks  he  had  to  stand  morning  after  morning  watching  for  the  masters, 
often  wet  through,  aud  having  t  •  ..it  in  his  wet  things  afterwards. 

His  father  thought  this  so  injurious  that  he  complained  to  the  head¬ 
master,  nnd  the  following  quarter  a  school  bell  was  rung  every  morning, 
and  the  custom  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Though  no  bookworm,  Mr.  Grimston  went  tip  the  school  regularly 
from  form  to  form,  behaved  with  propriety,  and  did  not  indulge 
in  “  Billy-baits,”  as  the  practice  of  “  drawing”  Mr.  Oxenhnm, 
one  of  the  masters,  was  then  called.  Mr.  Grimston  rode  matches 
on  tho  local  hacks  across  steeplechase  courses,  but  still  “  all  school 
work  was  with  him  a  matter  of  duty  ;  lie  never  mado  any  conceal¬ 
ment  that  it  was  so.”  This  wus  setting  nr)  excollent  example  to 
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hoys  who,  if  distinguished  in  play,  often  think  work  beneath  their 
august  notice.  He  was  a  youth  so  prompt  on  occasions  when 
action  was  needed,  that  it  seems  a  pity  he  did  not  choose  the 
army,  instead  of  the  Bar,  as  his  profession.  Here  is  an  account 
of  how  he  secured  the  capture  of  a  burglar.  Plate  had  been  stolen 
from  Gorluimbury  during  a  cricket  match  by  a  dismissed  servant 
of  the  house.  Then  : — 

Hearing  at  Watford  that  a  stranger  in  tlie  Gorhambury  livery,  carrying 
a  large  bundle,  had  passed  through  towards  London,  young  Grimston,  who 
was  in  charge  of  a  confidential  servant,  named  Coldtart,  hired  a  chaise  and 
started  in  pursuit,  and,  making  inquiries  on  the  way,  came  up  with  the 
thief  in  the  Metropolitan  district.  Coldtart  (whom  of  course  the  boys 
nicknamed  “  Ilot-pudding  ”)  got  a  constable,  and  took  the  culprit  before  a 
magistrate  and  got  him  committed.  Few  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  would 
have  acted  witli  so  much  promptness  and  judgment.  The  burglar  was 
transported  for  life. 

As  a  big  boy,  Grimston  “  saved  more  fellows  a  licking  than  most 
hoys  in  the  school.”  He  never  was  in  the  Harrow  Eleven.  A 
friend  of  his  was  Captain,  and  asked  him  to  help  in  drawing  up  the 
list.  Grimston  discovered  that  he  could  not  play  slows ;  besides,  he 
never  was  a  good  field,  and  from  the  list  he  stoically  omitted  his 
own  name.  In  1834  Mr.  Grimston  went  up  to  Christ  Church, 
where  he  was  a  very  noted  character ;  he  did  not  live  extrava¬ 
gantly,  as  many  Bulliugdon  men  perhaps  did  in  ancient  or  even  in 
more  modern  times. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  a  contemporary,  describes  him  as  a  man  “  of  gentle 
birth  and  amiable  manners,  and  of  Herculean  strength,  whose  love 
of  dogs  and  horses,  aud  especially  of  boxing,  was  stupendous.”  Mr. 
Ruskin  does  not  say  whether  he  ever  put  on  the  gloves  with  Mr. 
Grimston.  In  hunting  at  this  time,  Mr.  Grimston  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  fall,  and  did  his  best  to  secure  that  luxury.  lie  used  to 
jump  over  gates  on  to  swinging  bridges,  an  exhibition  which  quite 
unnerved  the  master  of  one  of  the  Oxfordshire  packs.  lie  remained 
at  Oxford,  as  all  through  life,  a  wild  devotee  of  Harrow,  and  told 
a  good  story  against  Winchester,  where  the  same  red-haired  fellow 
had  fielded  at  long  leg  “ever  since  cricket  began  at  Winchester.” 
He  rescued  a  drowning  townsman  in  the  river,  and  swam 
back  to  the  other  side  before  he  could  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  stranger,  or  even  be  asked  by  him  for  something  “  to 
drink  your  honour’s  noble  health.”  He  improved  wonderfully  as  a 
cricketer,  got  his  blue,  and  used  to  call  his  heavy  bat  “Mynu's 
Master.”  Xow,  as  Mr.  Myim  bowled  at  about  the  pace  of  a  ball 
from  a  Ivrupp  gun,  it  needed  some  strength  and  fortitude  to 
keep  hitting  him  for  five,  or  into  Dark's  garden.  Not  being  a 
bowler  himself,  he  was  extremely  opposed  to  relaxing  the  rule 
agaiust  bowling  over  the  shoulder,  and  most  properly  plied  all  his 
influence  against  our  modern  throwers.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  ascertain  what  a  “  throw  ”  really  is ;  for  instance, 
whether  Mr.  Evans  bowled  fairly  or  not,  when  he  and  Mr. 
Patterson  and  Mr.  Leslie  defeated  beyond  all  hope  a  strong  Cam¬ 
bridge  Eleven.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  Mr. 
Grimstons  opinion  when  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd’s  stumps  were  sent, 
first  ball,  in  the  direction  of  the  Nursery  Garden.  He  had  a 
proper  hatred  of  what  is  often  a  mere  affectation — the  trick  of 
dispensing  with  long-stop.  How  often,  even  with  Blackliam  at 
the  wicket,  did  the  Australians  last  year  compile  against  them¬ 
selves  a  wonderful  list  of  extras  by  this  means  !  How  slovenly, 
too,  it  looks  to  see  a  ball  trickle  slowly  for  four  against  the  Pavilion, 
railings !  We  also  particularly  agree  with  his  views  about 
“leg  before.”  If  you  bowl  round  the  wicket,  especially  with  work 
from  leg,  a  batter  may  play  you  with  his  pads  all  day.  This  is 
disgusting.  Mr.  Grimston  said  that  Mr.  Lucas’s  catch  (Gentlemen 
v.  Australians,  1882),  “  running  some  twenty  yards  and  catching 
a  ball  which  was  coming  like  lightning,  and  holding  it  close  to 
his  ankles  just  by  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  ground,  running 
hard  all  the  time,”  was  “  the  grandest  catch  since  the  history  of 
cricket  commenced.”  Mr.  Webbe  twice  made  a  catch  like  that 
described,  once  for  Harrow  against  Eton,  once  for  Oxford  against 
Cambridge.  Then  we  have  Ulyett's  catch  whereby  he  disposed  of 
Bonnor  last  summer,  and  a  very  fine  catch  by  Mr.  Ilirst,  his 
hand  over  the  ropes,  we  think,  in  Oxford  v.  Cambridge.  But  few 
University  matches  pass  in  which  some  one  on  either  side  does  not 
catch  something  “  impossible.”  Mr.  Grimston  thought  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace  “  the  greatest  master  who  ever  lived,”  and  no  one  who  has 
studied  Mr.  Grace’s  play  lovingly,  as  if  it  were  a  Botticelli  or 
Carpaccio,  or  something  of  that  kind,  will  doubt  that  Mr. 
Grimston  was  right.  lie  loathed  lawn-tennis  courts  at  Lord’s. 
“  I  wish  they  would  take  away  those  beastly  skittle-grounds,” 
said  this  prejudiced,  but  always  estimable,  gentleman.  Of  Mr. 
Grimston  as  a  bunting  man,  and  an  “  Older  Harrow  Boy  ”  (in 
which  character  he  will  be  best  remembered),  space  fails  us 
to  speak.  Mr.  Gale's  work  must  bo  consulted  in  the  original, 
and  an  honester,  manlier,  moro  sensiblo  aud  healthy  book  no 
man  and  no  boy  is  likely  to  find  in  a  hurry.  We  wish  wo  lmd 
room  for  the  page  which  tells  how  Grimston  “  got  tho  lesson  never 
to  fight  two  men  at  once  ” — a  lesson  we,  too,  shall  have  some  day  j 
wo  who,  too  often,  try  to  fight  at  odds  of  some  twenty-five  to  one. 
Mr.  Grimston,  on  this  occasion,  had  to  bo  ransomed — an  inglorious 
end  to  the  exploit. 

Lest  Mr.  Grimston  should  seem  to  any  one  a  sportsman  only, 
let  tho  remark  of  an  old  Harrow  bowler  be  quoted: — “  Ho  often, 
on  the  quiet,  spoke  to  the  fellows  whom  I10  1  coached’  about  the 
higher  objects  of  life,  and  making  a  mark  in  the  world  beside 
cricket.” 
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HUMAN  INTERCOURSE.* 

PAST  and  present  fashions  in  literature  are  more  piquantly  con¬ 
trasted  in  essays  than  in  the  drama  or  fiction,  because  the 
essayist  reflects  the  taste  and  humours  of  his  age,  even  when  he 
is  least  conscious  of  a  didactic  or  moral  aim.  The  young  and 
thoughtful  reader  who  takes  up  Foster’s  .Essays  may  find  it.  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  were  once  a  popular  and  universal  antidote  to 
the  levity  of  youth.  There  is  in  them  something  that  requires  the 
hopeful  spirit  of  a  wrestler  to  overcome,  a  fibrous  quality  that 
deters  all  but  the  resolute  and  earnest.  Mr.  Hamerton’s  essays  are 
excellently  representative  of  an  age  that  multiplies  and  makes  easy 
the  avenues  to  knowledge.  Not  that  he  takes  the  thankless  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  ;  but  is  rather  content  with  an  affable  descant  on 
the  small  things  of  life  in  a  style  that  accords  with  his  theme.  He 
is  not  unreasonably  exacting,  and  possesses  the  inestimable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mental  capacity  of  his  public — the  large  portion  of 
humanity  that  is  never  concerned  with  thought  or  thinking.  lie 
gives  shape  and  expression  to  reflections  they  dimly  divine,  and 
are  too  indolent  to  embody.  To  the  vast  multitude  for  whom 
thinking  is  a  laborious  or  impossible  process,  life  has  its  mysteries, 
though  they  be  of  a  kind  that  is  overlooked  by  the  speculative 
thinker.  Bewildered  by  a  too  close  contemplation  of  what  in  no 
spirit  of  paradox  we  may  call  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life,  they 
may  find  true  solace  in  the  mild  illumination  afforded  by  the  incon¬ 
testable  platitudes  of  the  essayist. 

Towards  many  excellent  people  Mr.  Ilamerton,  like  other 
essayists,  occupies  the  place  of  the  Interpreter  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  with  this  distinction — that  other,  not  less  excellent, 
people  may  consider  the  mysteries  of  which  he  discourses  are  not 
altogether  mysteries.  This,  however,  does  not  concern  him  or 
those  he  addresses.  He  is  not  the  first  interpreter  whose  mission 
is  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  whose  efforts  may  be  assailed  by 
the  unbelieving.  Essayists  there  have  been  who  professed  to 
interpret  nature,  and  “  hold  the  mirror  up  ”  in  a  style  that  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  that  Shakspeare  and  the  rest  of  the  poets 
lived  in  vain.  Mr.  Ilamerton,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  guiltless  of 
this  vain  egotism.  He  is  very  tender  and  considerate  to  his 
audiences,  neither  ensnaring  them  in  the  fen-fogs  and  morass  of 
metaphysics  nor  enticing  them  towards  the  burning  fields  of 
controversy.  If  the  atmosphere  is  mild  and  the  way  smooth,  the 
guide  is  equally  placid,  accommodating,  and  safe.  He  writes  with 
such  amiable  impartiality,  is  so  courteously  careful  not  to  offend, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  benign  and  comforting  influence 
of  his  writings.  There  is  always  so  abundant  a  supply  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  irritating,  and  deliberately  calculated  to  irritate,  that 
we  feel  grateful  for  a  book  that  can  only  leave  a  delightful  and  not 
oppressive  sense  of  cordiality  between  reader  and  author.  We 
may  not  be  greatly  moved  or  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  Ilamerton's 
essays,  but  we  part  from  them  with  a  pleasant  and  harmonious 
feeling  of  companionship. 

The  source  of  this  agreeable  impression  lies  less  in  the  author’s 
fluent  and  propitiatory  style  than  in  its  studied  smoothness,  which 
enables  us  to  pass  from  one  theme  to  another  without  experiencing 
any  inequalities.  This  evenness  of  tone  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  monotony,  though  it  may  easily  degenerate  into  dulness.  The 
only  incongruity  in  the  volume  may  be  noted  in  two  essays  on  religion, 
certainly  inadequate  in  statement  and  reasoning,  which,  though  ad¬ 
mirably  uncontroversial,  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the  remaining 
essays.  “  Why  we  are  apparently  becoming  less  religious,”  and 
How  we  are  really  becoming  less  religious,”  are  a  little  too  thin 
and  superficial  even  for  popular  essays,  and  are  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  word  “religious”  is 
exceedingly  loose  and  vague.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ilamerton  is 
not  so  happy  in  his  illustrations  as  in  his  style,  and  prefers  that 
which  is  less  apt  to  that  which  is  obviously  suggestive.  For 
example,  writing  of  special  forms  of  prayer,  he  cites  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Melbourne,  who,  in  1882,  declined  to  order  prayers  for 
rain,  and  forbears  to  notice  the  position  taken  by  Kingsley  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  his  for  more  striking  argument.  Human 
Intercourse  is  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and  many-sided  that 
Mr.  Ilamerton  can  only  be  said  to  lightly  touch  its  more  familiar 
characteristics,  yet  he  succeeds  in  giving  much  freshness  to 
his  theme.  In  a  paper  on  Priests  and  Women  there  is  an 
excellent  contrast  of  the  leisurely  and  the  busy  man.  “  With¬ 
out  leisure  it  is  difficult  to  have  such  quiet  and  pleasant 
manners  as  the  clergy  generally  have.  Very’  busy  men  gene¬ 
rally  seem  pre-occupied  with  some  idea  of  tbeir  own  which  is 
not  what  you  are  talking  about;  but  a  leisurely  man  will  give 
hospitality  to  your  thought.”  There  is  also  equal  felicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  essays  on  Marriage  and  Family  Ties,  on  Patriotic 
Ignorance,  and  in  several  papers  on  the  art  of  letter-writing.  Mr. 
Ilamerton’s  just  praise  of  Byron's  letters,  their  exquisite  natural 
spontaneity  and  artless  form,  might  have  been  supplemented  by 
recognizing  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  majority  were  written 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  circulated  and  criticized. 
The  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Ilamerton's  apergus  are  to  be  found  in 
those  essays  where  he  draws  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  French 
life  and  society,  and  contrasts  the  genteel  Frenchman  with  the 
respectable  Briton.  lie  is  perhaps  a  little  too  severe  towards  the 
latter  ;  but  his  observation  of  national  peculiarities  is  frequently 
nice  and  shrewd.  Of  the  virtue  of  genteel  ignorance  as  professed 
in  France  Mr.  Ilamerton  writes  very  pleasantly  and  with  habitual 
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tolerance,  and  though  he  deplores  this  and  other  obstacles  to  free 
and  genial  intercourse,  it  is  always  in  the  calm  style  of  a 
philosopher.  He  remarks  : — “  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
more  favourable  than  France  for  the  study  of  the  genteel  condition 
of  mind.  There  you  have  it  in  its  perfection  in  the  class  qui  n'a 
rien  appns  et  rten  oublie,  and  in  the  numerous  aspirants  to  social 
position  who  desire  to  mix  themselves  and  become  confounded 
with  that  class.  It  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  fashionable, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  course  of  events.”  Much  of  this  ignorance  may  be  styled 
“  genteel,”  and  is,  as  Mr.  namerton  says,  an  affectation  ;  but 
genuine  indifference  to  politics,  and  a'so  the  dislike  to  the 
discussion  of  unpleasant  affairs,  largely  prevail  among  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  genteel  ignorance.  Too  serious  a  view  of  the  effects 
ot  genteel  ignorance  is  taken  by  the  essayist  when  he  remarks 
it  drives  “  men  of  culture  ”  to  the  cafes,  which  they  frequent, 
“  n°t  because  they  want  to  drink,  but  because  they  can  talk 
freely  about  what  they  think  and  what  they  know  without  being 
paralysed  by  the  determined  ignorance  of  the  genteel.”  Is  it 
another  form  ot  this  genteel  malady  that  makes  clubs  abound 
among  us?  Perhaps  Mr.  Ilamerton  thinks  in  this  matter  we  are 
less  afflicted  lhan  the  French.  However  that  may  be,  the  subject 
is  admirably  treated  by  Mr.  Ilamerton,  few  of  whose  readers  will 
regret  that  his  book  is  a  collection  of  light  and  agreeable  essays, 
instead  of  the  more  serious  and  imposing  treatise  he  at  one  time 
contemplated.  There  is  little  in  common  in  treatise  and  essay; 
the  one  certainly  repels  the  general  reader;  the  essay  is,  or  should 
be,  attractive.  Mr.  Ilamerton’s  volume  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 


AN  ANTIDOTE  AGAINST  MELANCHOLY.* 

npiIE  Muses — ilulces  ante  omnia — have  always  shown  themselves 
J-  accessible  to  the  needs  of  commercial  announcement,  and 
the  rhymers  of  to-day  are  as  active  as  ever  they  were  when 
ot  old  time  they  adapted  “If  1  know’d  a  donkey  wot  wouldn’t 
go”  to  the  requirements  of  that  “delight  of  the  Nobility  and 
U  entry,’  Mrs.  J  avley  of  the  waxwork.  “Have  the  acrostic,”  said 
the  insinuating  Mr.  Slum.  “  The  name  at  this  momentis  Warren, 
but  the  ideas  a  convertible  one,  and  a  positive  inspiration  for 
Jarley.”  When  this  was  first  written  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
now  five-aud-forty  years  ago,  few  if  any  of  Dickens’s  readers 
knew  of  his  childish  connexion  with  Warren’s  blacking  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  the  name  had  not  the  significance  in  his  history  which  it 
has  now’.  To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Slum  and  his  w’orks.  Adver¬ 
tisement,  if  it  still  employs  the  aid  of  poetry,  is  apparently  raising 
its  standard.  There  was  a  venality  about  Mrs.  Jarley’s  bard,  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  means  to  au  end,  a  willingness  to  make  immortal  verse 
do  a  double  duty,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  as  Beau 
Tibbs  would  say,  “  extreme  disgusting  to  those  who  are  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  poetry.”  But  better  times  have  dawned, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  trade  circular,  alias  “  Christmas 
book,”  which  nas  reached  us  from  a  New  York  firm  of  oil  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Seriously,  we  have  seldom  seen  so  pretty  a  trifle  as  the  Antidote 
against  Melancholy.  It  is  a  little  quarto,  beautifully  printed  from 
the  types  of  De  Yinne,  a  New  A’ork  printer  whom  our  Clarks  and 
Whittinghams  would  find  it  hard  to  excel.  It  has  ail  old- 
fashioned  title-page,  composed  with  considerable  taste;  and  it  is 
prefaced  by  an  address  to  that  well-nigh  extinct  personage  the 
“  Courteous  Reader,”  in  which  the  old-world  tone  is  pleasantly 
preserved.  Also  it  is  excellently  edited,  some  of  its  brief  head- 
notes,  in  the  “  Parchment  Library  ”  fashion,  being  models  of  tact 
and  conciseness.  By  making  it  a  miscellany  the  anonymous  com¬ 
piler  has  avoided  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  attempt  to  be 
“  quintessential,”  and  has  secured  the  right  to  range  at  will  among 
the  older  anthologies,  especially  those  Poetical  Miscellanies  of 
which  Tottel’s  Songes  and  Sonettes  and  England's  Helicon  may 
serve  as  types.  The  result  is  that  not  a  few  of  the  pieces  it  con¬ 
tains  have  a  certain  aspect  of  novelty.  There  is  also  “  most 
eloquent  music  ”  from  Drayton  and  Shirley,  Martin  Parker  and 
Dr.  Hughes,  Ileywood  and  Francis  Davison  of  the  Ilapsody, 
names  which  prove  into  what  remote  places  the  editor  has  pene¬ 
trated.  These  gleanings  from  old  fields  are  so  good  that  wo 
almost  regret  the  introduction  of  the  modern  note  with  such 
writers  as  Aytoun  and  Calverley,  though,  to  be  sure,  we  cannot  be 
too  often  reminded  what  a  neatness  of  rhythm,  what  a  perfect 
finish  and  fluency,  we  lost  with  the  lamented  author  of  the  Ode  to 
Tobacco.  Finally,  the  volume  winds  up  with  the  following  little 
Envoy,  the  turn  of  which  is  happily  in  keeping  with  its  contents  : — 

Go  Little  Book,  to  subtle  world 
And  show  thy  simple  face, 

And  forward  pass,  and  do  not  turn 
Again  to  our  disgrace. 

For  thou  shall  bring  to  people’s  cars 
But  truth,  that  needs  not  blush  ; 

And  though  perchance  thou  get’st  rebuke, 

Care  not  for  that  a  rush  : 

For  evil  tongues  do  itch  so  sore 
They  must  be  nibbing  still 
Against  their  teeth,  that  should  hold  fast 
The  clapper  of  the  mill. 


*  An  Antidote  against  Melancholy.  Compounded  of  Choice  Poems,  Jovial 
Songs,  Merry  Ilalluds,  and  Witty  Parodies.  Must  Pleasant  and  Diverting 
to  Head.  New  York :  printed  for  Pratt  &  Co.  1884. 
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Desire  that  man  that  likes  thee  not 
To  la}-  thee  down  again, 

Till  some  sweet  nap  and  harmless  sleep 
Hath  settled  troubled  brain. 


When  Messrs.  Pratt  issue  their 


few  incidents  described  as  worthy  of  note,  his  stories  are  marked 
by  the  peculiar  flatness  that  distinguishes  modern  hagiography 
from  the  records  of  the  acts  of  earlier  saints.  At  the  same  time 
the  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  first-rate  historical  authority,  and  has  been  extensively 


(ions),  and  include  it  in  all  poem 
directlv  to  their  “  favourite  fluid."  It  they  want  serious  specimens, 
there  is ’no  lack  of  them.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  keep 
to  the  lighter  Muse  ;  and  here  from 

Cur  olivum 
Sanguine  viperino 
Cautius  vitat  ? 

down  to  Hood's 

My  temples  throb,  my  pulses  boil. 

I’m  sick  of  Song  and  Ode  and  liallad. 

So,  Thyrsis,  take  the  midnight  nil, 

And  pour  it  on  a  lobster  salad, 

the  choice  is  ample.  And  Mr.  Slum  might  supply  an  original 
contribution  or  two  in  the  modern  manner.  As  thus : — 

My  midnight  oil  in  times  of  yore 

1  purchased  at  a  casual  store, 

Nor  cared  to  question  (think  of  that '.) 

If  it  were  thick,  or  thin,  or  fat. 

No  wonder  that  ray  style  was  poor, 

J  disregarded — like  a  flat — 

My  midnight  oil ! 

Now  I  have  changed  all  this.  No  more 

1  write  the  tiling  I  wrote  before, 

My  best  quotaiions  come  up  p  it, 

’Tis  all  because  I  buy  of  Pr-tt 
My  midnight  oil ! 

For  such  a  volume  success  might  assuredly  he  predicted. 


LIFE  OF  ST.  CHARLES  BOBBOMEO.* 

IN  St.  Charles  Borromeo  the  new  spirit  that  pervaded  tho 
Roman  Church  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  found 
its  noblest  expression.  Freed  from  her  difficulties  with  temporal 
princes,  the  Church  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
employed  all  her  strength  in  enforcing  her  claim  to  direct  the 
conduct,  and  even  the  thoughts,  of  her  members,  in  ordering  her 
forces,  and  in  setting  up  new  bulwarks  against  her  spiritual 
enemies.  With  the  foe  at  her  gates,  she  needed  a  united  garrison 
and  defences  in  which  the  keenest  eye  could  tind  no  flaw.  Disci¬ 
pline  was  again  to  become  the  characteristic  ot  her  army,  and 
implicit  submission  in  spiritual  matters  the  aim  of  her  internal 
conflict.  The  submission  she  laboured  to  impose  within  ho¬ 
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borders  wa9  now  demanded  as  due  to  the  one  voice  which,  after 
the  contentions  of  Councils  had  died  out  in  the  silence  of  defeat, 
■was  still  as  of  old  heard  speaking  with  authority.  The  special 
work  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  was  to  fit  the  priesthood  to  take  its 
proper  part  in  the  reformation  of  the  laity,  to  qualify  the  secular 
clergy  for  the  task  of  raising  their  flocks  out  ol  ignorance  and  sin 
and  of  bringing  them  more  thoroughly  into  subjection.  It  is  his 
epecial  glory  that  he  did  this  without  any  thought  of  self,  and 
that  even  the  exaltation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  which  lie 
laboured  incessantly  did  not  come  before  his  desire  for  what  lie 
believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  In  his  life  of 
daily  self-sacrifice,  and  in  his  work  as  a  lawgiver  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  became  a  living  power.  Yet, 
though  he  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the  whole  Church,  he  chose  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  work  of  his  peculiar  sphere.  Faithful 
in  his  own  house,  he  loved  best  of  all  to  labour  among  the 
bishops  of  his  province  and  the  clergy  of  his  bishopric,  among 
the  nobles  and,  not  least,  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  his 
own  citv.  Little  admiration  as  the  members  of  a  Church  he 
held  to  be  heretical  can  feel  lor  some  ot  his  aims,  and  for 
many  of  his  methods  of  working,  no  one  surely  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  acknowledge  the  holiness  of  his  lile,  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  lie  holds  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  a  Life  of  St.  Charles 
written  shortly  after  his  death  by  Giussano,  a  member  of  his 
household  and  one  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Ambrose,  a  congregation 
founded  by  the  Cardinal  and  closely  connected  with  his  special 
work.  They  naturally  express  unqualified  admiration  for  their 
subject.  With  the  many  miracles  recorded  and  implied  in  their 
pages  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves ;  they  do  not  affect  the 
general  course  of  the  story,  and  most  of  them,  as  is  usual  in  such 
works,  are  placed  together  at  the  end.  The  book  is  put  forth  by 
the  Oblates  of  St.  Cuarles  to  commemorate  their  patron  who  died 
three  hundred  years  ago  on  November  3rd  last.  If  their  object 
was  to  instruct  the  outside  world,  they  would  have  done  more 
wisely  if  they  had  published  a  Life  founded  on  Giussano's  work; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  volumes  are  somewhat  wearisome. 
As  he  does  not  attempt  to  group  his  facts  together,  events  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  character  are  told  over  and  over  again.  And 
though  he  relates  some  personal  recollections,  and  among  them  a 
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the  conversion  of  the  Wends  as  an  example  of  the  late  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  some  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races. 

Born  of  noble  parents,  Charles  Borromeo  received  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  his  childhood.  At  the  age  of  twelve  an  uncle 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Abbey  of  Arona,  and  while  still 
studying  at  Pavia  he  received  two  other  like  appointments.  On 
the  election  of  his  uncle,  Pius  IV.,  he  was,  when  only  twenty- 
two,  made  a  Cardinal  Deacon  and  the  Administrator  ot  the  see  of 
Milan.  Other  great  offices  followed  rapidly  ;  he  was  made  Grand 
Penitentiary  and  Legate  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  reader  is 
exhorted  to  learn  from  the  promotion  of  Borromeo  to  abstain  from 
judging  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Whatever  the  right  way 
of  looking  at  this  matter  may  he,  it  is  certain  that  Papal  nepotism 
never  had  such  good  results  as  in  his  case.  His  influence  on  the 
tone  of  the  Court  may  be  gathered  from  his  formation  of  a  society 
to  discuss  the  writings  of  Epictetus  at  meetings  called  “Notti 
Vaticane.”  Young  as  he  was,  he  bore  no  small  part  of  the 
burden  of  superintending  the  last  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  managed  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  which  left  the  Pope  the 
master  of  the  Homan  Church.  Many  questions  of  internal  reform, 
such  as  those  which  concerned  non-residence  and  plurality,  were 
settled  in  this  session.  Although  he  wa9  eager  to  carry  out 
these  and  such-like  decrees,  Borromeo  was  unable  to  leave  Rome 
until  1565.  A  forcible  picture  is  given  of  the  condition  of  his 
province  when  he  began  to  govern  it  in  person.  For  more  than 
eighty  yeavs  Milan  had  been  without  a  resident  archbishop.  I  he 
clergy  led  scandalous  lives.  They  were  ignorant  and  neglectful  of 
their  duties  ;  they  dressed  and  lived  like  laymen,  “  and  indulged 
in  open  and  habitual  concubinage  ” — a  charge  which  reminds  us  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  offered  by  their  Church  to  the  yoke  of 
celibacy  in  the  eleventh  century.  So  evil  was  the  example  of  the 
clergy  that  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  common  saying,  “  It  you  want 
to  go  to  hell  become  a  priest  ”  (i.  78).  Nor  were  the  regulars  much 
better  thau  the  secular  priests.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  laity 
paid  little  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  churches  were 
constantly  used  for  profane  purposes,  sometimes  even  for  dances  and 
banquets.  Fasts  and  holy  seasons  were  disregarded  or  made  occasions 
of  worldly  amusement.  Immorality  prevailed  among  all  classes. 
Borromeo  saw  clearly  that  reformation  must  begin  with  the 
priesthood.  In  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  wants  of  his 
province,  he  resigned  the  magnificent  position  he  held  in  the  Papal 
Court.  European  politics  and  the  society  of  princes  were  alike  as 
nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  the  work  he  had  to  do  among 
his  own  people.  Among  the  chief  meaus  he  adopted  for  the 
reformation  of  his  clergy  were  provincial  and  diocesan  councils, 
the  foundation  of  seminaries  for  training  men  for  the  priesthood, 
supported  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  heneticed  clergy,  and  constant 
diocesan  visitations.  He  carried  out  these  measures  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  energy  and  success.  Twice  each  year  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  every  part  of  his  diocese  in  person.  In  these  journeys  ho 
was  often  forced  to  travel  on  foot  in  order  to  reach  villages  lying 
far  up  among  the  mountains,  where  no  bishop  had  ever  been  seen 
before.  Wherever  he  came  he  set  an  example  of  self-denial  and 
industry.  Although  he  had  the  supervision  of  more  than  three 
thousand  priests,  we  are  told  that  he  kuew  the  name,  character, 
and  peculiar  duties  of  every  oue  of  them.  lie  visited  their 
houses  without  any  previous  notice  in  order  to  find  out  any 
irregularities  in  their  manner  of  life.  No  priest  was  allowed 
to  hold  more  than  one  benefice.  Considerable  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  rigorous  punishments  he  inflicted  on  all  offenders 
against  ecclesiastical  order,  laymen  as  well  as  clergy  ;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  charges 
of  undue  severity  brought  against  him.  He  was  active  in  the 
suppression  of  heresy.  lie  established  the  Inquisition  in  his  pro¬ 
vince,  and  placed  the  press  under  the  censorship  of  the  Father 
Inquisitor.  On  one  occasion  he  visited  tho  shops  of  the  Milanese 
booksellers  in  person,  contiscated  all  works  he  deemed  heretical, 
and  sent  orthodox  books  in  their  place.  By  these  means  he 
brought  Milan  into  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  subjection  little 
short  of  tho  civil  bondage  in  which  she  was  held  by  Spain. 
As  parts  of  his  province  lay  dangerously  near  the  heretical  districts 
of  Switzerland,  Borromeo  took  special  pains  to  bring  them  fully 
under  his  control.  Besides  the  three  valleys  belonging  to  his  dioceso, 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Switzerland  and  the 
lands  of  the  Grisons  were  placed  under  his  supervision  as  Apo¬ 
stolic  Visitor.  The  repressive  measures  he  adopted  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  stamped  out  tho  danger  that  threatened  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Italians.  Tho  valley  of  Mesolcina  was  said  to  be  infected  with 
sorcery  as  well  ns  heresy ;  and  there  the  Cardinal  caused  eleven 
old  women,  “  who  no  longer  deserved  mercy  on  account  of  their 
sins  against  Divine  mercy,”  to  be  burnt  to  death  (ii.  199)-  Here, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  Grisons,  he  mot  with  a 
check ;  for  the  Diet  punished  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  valley 
for  receiving  him  and  his  Inquisitor. 

In  carrying  out  tho  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
l  Borromeo  was  often  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  civil  governors  of 
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Milan.  The  cause  of  the  royal  officers  was  upheld  by  a  large  party 
in  the  province,  for  the  Cardinal’s  reforms  made  him  many 
enemies.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  the  Frati  Umiliati,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  new  constitutions  imposed  on  them.  An 
attempt  on  the  Cardinal's  life,  made  at  the  instigation  of  some 
of  the  Frati,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  their  intended  victim.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  his  self-devotion  during  the  plague  of  1576  that  insured  the 
success  of  the  Cardinal’s  policy.  His  work  in  the  plague-stricken 
city  of  Milan  places  him  among  those  on  whom  authoritative 
canonization  confers  no  honour,  whose  saintship  is  decided  by  the 
common  voice  of  mankind.  The  story  is  well  told  by  Giussano. 
Austere  in  his  own  life,  and  terrible  to  those  who  withstood  the 
voice  of  the  Church,  Borromeo  gave  himself  up  to  the  succour  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  not  in  a  spirit  of  self-mortification,  hut  out  of 
the  tenderness  of  a  loving  heart.  His  severity  was  the  fruit  of 
the  system  of  which  he  was  the  exponent  and  minister,  his 
tenderness  was  his  own.  After  his  first  visit  to  the  pest- 
house  where  men  and  women  and  little  children  were  shut  up 
untended  and  uncared  for,  he  was  for  a  moment  overcome  with 
emotion.  Before  long  the  sick  were  too  many  for  a  pest-house. 
With  his  own  hands  he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to 
the  dying,  now  and  again  climbing  a  ladder  or  entering  by 
a  window  to  find  some  sick  man,  deserted  by  every  one  else, 
and  left  to  perish  in  a  fast-closed  house  (i.  421).  All  his 
money  was  soon  spent  among  the  poor ;  then  he  gave  his  furni¬ 
ture,  and  even  his  clothes.  Each  day  he  went  about  the  streets 
attended  by  two  priests,  who  led  horses  laden  with  stores  for  the 
sick.  The  self-devotion  of  certain  clergy  who  joined  him  in  his 
work  during  the  plague  suggested  to  him  the  institution  of 
the  congregation  of  Oblates,  a  body  of  secular  priests,  whose 
special  duty  was  to  help  him  in  his  administrative  work.  This 
institution  enabled  him  to  keep  every  part  of  his  diocese  under  his 
immediate  control.  His  influence  was  also  greatly  strengthened 
by  new  monastic  foundations,  and  by  the  support  he  received  from 
some  already  existing  communities.  He  died  in  1584  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.  Short  as  his  life  had  been,  he  had  changed  the  moral 
and  religious  aspect  of  the  province  of  Milan,  and  had  given  the 
Roman  Church  an  example  and  an  impulse  of  far-reaching 
importance 


THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE  SOUDAN.* 

EVERY  ONE  will  turn  eagerly  to  Mr.  F.  L.  James's  sup¬ 
plementary  chapter  to  his  new  edition  of  his  book  describing 
in  detail  the  country  through  which  expeditions  have  to  pass  on 
their  way  up  the  Nile  to  Khartoum.  The  author  made  the  journey 
from  Berber  to  Wady  Haifa  in  March  and  April  1878,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  his  experiences  may  act  as  a  warning  to 
our  force  should  they  contemplate  a  return  to  Cairo  by  the  same 
route.  “  At  Kantara,  a  little  below  Assouan,”  says  Mr.  James, 
“  the  channel  left  by  the  receding  Nile  was  extremely  narrow, 
and  only  three  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  deep.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions,  we  stuck  fast  for  four-and-twenty  hours  in  getting 
through.  We  saw  many  natives  actually  fording  the  Nile,  with 
luggage  on  their  heads.”  This  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  The 
Tribes  of  the  Soudan  contains,  in  addition  to  many  improve¬ 
ments,  an  admirable  introduction  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  on  “  The 
Political  Aspect  of  the  Soudan.”  in  which  he  brief! v  reviews  the 
various  stages  through  which  the  Egyptian  dependency  has  passed, 
and  discusses  the  probable  future  in  store  for  it,  should  the  present 
Government  persist  in  its  obstinate  policy  of  abandonment.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Soudan,  if  forsaken  by  us,  will  not  be  forsaken 
long  by  some  nation  more  enterprising  than  ourselves,  and  that,  as 
a  mere  question  of  time,  whoever  holds  the  dependency  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  Egypt  itself.  There  is  sound  sense  in  such  views,  but  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  hope  that  even  the  voice  of  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  author  of  Ismailia  will  succeed  in  making  itself 
heard  in  the  councils  of  Downing  Street.  Mr.  James's  book 
deserves  to  be  widely  read;  and  now  that  its  price  brings  it 
within  the  reach  of  book-buyers,  we  hope  no  one  will  hesitate 
to  buy  it. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  MATHEMATICS.! 

IF  we  are  to  hold  with  Professor  De  Morgan  that  “  no  art  or 
science  is  a  liberal  art  or  a  liberal  science  unless  it  be  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  mind  of  man  in  past  times,”  English  mathe¬ 
matics  must  certainly  be  characterized  as  of  a  debased  type.  Our 
mathematicians,  struggling  on  the  one  hand  with  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  problems  which  are  pressing  for  solution,  and  on  the  other 
with  equally  unpractical  problems  of  imaginary  space  into  which 
they  are  dragged  by  their  symbols,  have  not  been  wont  to  vary  their 
labours  by  scholarly  investigations  into  the  origins  and  history  of 
their  science ;  and  the  reproach  of  the  founder  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  uttered  just  twenty  years  ago,  that  the 
history  of  mathematics  is  unfairly  neglected,  has  hitherto  been 
abundantly  justified.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Gow  should 
be  able  to  sum  up  the  work  which  his  countrymen  have  done 
towards  anticipating  his  Short  History  of  Greek  Mathematics  in 

*  The  Wild.  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.  By  F.  L.  Janies,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  John  Murray. 

t  A  Short  History  of  Greek  Mathematics.  By  J.  Goiv,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
Press.  Cambridge. 


the  sentence,  “  We  can  show  only  an  ill-arranged  treatise  of  Dean 
Peacock,  many  brilliant  but  scattered  articles  of  Professor  De 
Morgan,  and  three  essays  by  Dr.  Allman.  ’  Such,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  case,  and  we  have  the  curious  anomaly  that,  tjiough 
‘•  the  history  of  Greek  mathematics  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  the 
history  of  such  mathematics  as  are  learnt  daily  in  all  our  public 
schools  ....  and  though  Cambridge,  at  least,  has  for  more  than 
a  century  required  from  all  candidates  for  any  degree  as  much 
greelr  and  mathematics  as  should  make  a  history  of  Greek  mathe¬ 
matics  intelligible  and  interesting,  yet  no  Englishman  has  been  at 
the  pains  of  writing,  or  even  of  translating  such  a  treatise.  If  it 
was  not  wanted,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  our  classical 
professors  and  our  mathematicians,  it  would  have  served  at  any 
rate  to  quicken,  with  some  human  interest,  the  melancholy  labours 
of  our  schoolboys.”  To  Mr.  Gow  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
removed  this  blot  from  our  scientific  literature. 

Ihe  original  design  of  the  Short  History  was  that  it  should 
merely  form  a  chapter  of  a  general  history  of  Alexandria,  on 
which  the  author  is  engaged,  but  fortunately  the  scope  was 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  Greek  mathematics, 
and  the  chapter  became  a  separate  treatise.  This  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  is  introductory;  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
the  decimal  scale,  and  with  Egyptian  arithmetic.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  the  conclusion  come  to  is  that,  when  primitive  peoples 
have  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  count  five,  they  “  at  once 
begin  to  use  the  fingers,  or  the  fingers  and  toes,  as  the  means  and 
basis  of  calculation,  and  are  henceforth  committed  to  a  quinary  or 
denary,  or  vicesimal  scale.”  About  Egyptian  arithmetic  some 
interesting  details  are  given,  derived  from  a  hieratic  papyrus, 
written  by  one  Ahmes,  some  time  before  1700  b.c.,  which  is 
included  in  the  Rhind  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
only  recently  been  deciphered.  This  does  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  raised  by  its  title,  “  Directions  for  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  dark  things,”  but  contains  a  variety  of  arithmetical 
results  involving  fractions,  and  some  geometrical  problems ;  and 
seems  to  represent  the  highest  attainment  of  the  “  rather  shallow  ” 
Egyptian  intellect  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  “  It  cannot  be 
doubted,”  says  Mr.  Gow,  “  that  Greece  received  directly  a  good 
deal  of  arithmetical  learning  from  Egypt ;  but  this,  at  its  best, 
can  hardly  have  dealt  with  more  abstruse  subjects  than  the 
solution  of  simple  equations  with  one  unknown,  and  some  portions 
of  the  theory  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series.” 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Greek  arithmetic  ;  the  Art  of 
Calculation  (Xoyto-rt/fjj),  and  the  Science  or  Theory  of  Numbers 
(i dpid/irjTiKt /),  being  separately  considered,  in  accordance  with  an 
obvious  distinction  which  was  recognized  by  the  later  Greek 
mathematicians.  The  fulness  and  elaboration  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  subject  is  treated  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled  in  a  recent  French  work  by 
M.  Maximilien  Marie  (Histoire  ties  Sciences  Mathematiques  et 
Physiques.  Vol.  I.  Paris:  Gauthier-Villars.  1883).  M.  Marie 
disposes  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  system  of  numeration  very 
summarily  in  half  a  line  ;  they  had  it,  he  says,  from  the  Jews. 
His  authority  for  this  statement  is  not  given;  nor,  indeed,  does  he 
venture  anywhere  to  mar  the  artistic  appearance  of  his  well- 
printed  and  in  many  respects  excellent  treatise  by  disfiguring  foot¬ 
notes.  He  probably  follows  the  common  assumption  that,  “  since 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  for  numerals  was  undoubtedly  a  Semitic 
practice,  and  since  the  Greek  alphabet  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  Semitic  sources,  therefore  the  Greeks  derived  from  the 
Semites  the  numerical  use  of  the  alphabet  with  the  alphabet 
itself.”  This  view  Mr.  Gow  is  unable  to  adopt ;  he  shows  that 
“  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  against,  and  a  good  deal  for,  the 
!  supposition  that  the  Jews  derived  alphabetic  numerals  from  the 
Greeks.  The  contrary  belief  is  perhaps  only  a  relic  of  the  old 
superstition  which  counted  it  profane  to  question  the  priority  of 
the  Hebrews  in  all  arts.”  It  may  be  noted  as  a  curiosity  of  Greek 
!  calculation  that,  while  in  their  literature  there  is  more  than  one 
instance  of  compound  division,  none  is  to  be  found  of  simple 
division.  The  Greek  treatment  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers  was 
from  the  first  essentially  geometrical.  “  Whensoever  and  by 
whomsoever  invented,  most  of  the  known  properties  of  apiBpqriKq 
were  collected  together,  not  much  later  than  300  b.c.,  by  Euclid 
in  his  Elements.  ...  In  numbers  the  Greeks  had  no  symbolism 
at  all  for  surds  .  .  .  Hence  lines,  which  were  merely  convenient 
symbols  for  other  numbers,  became  the  indispensable  symbols  for 
surds.  Thus  Euclid's  Tenth  Book,  which  deals  with  incommen- 
surables,  is  in  form  purely  geometrical,  though  its  contents  are  of 
purely  arithmetical  utility  ;  and  every  arithmetical  proposition  in 
the  proof  or  application  of  which  a  surd  might  possibly  occur,  was 
necessarily  exhibited  in  a  geometric  form.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  a  linear  symbolism  became  habitual  to  the  Greek 
mathematicians,  and  that  their  attention  was  wholly  diverted  from 
the  customary'  arithmetical  signs  of  the  unlearned.”  Euclid  in  all 
probability  had  no  knowledge  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
algebra ;  the  “  unknown  quantity  ”  makes  its  first  appearance  at 
some  date  before  a.d.  300,  in  a  proposition  of  one  Tliymaridas, 
where  it  is  termed  the  adpia-ros.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to 
show  that  Tliymaridas  employed  any  special  symbol  corresponding 
to  the  modern  .c;  and,  though  problems  leading  to  simple  equations 
had  about  his  time  “  become  a  common  form  of  amusement,” 
and  probably,  therefore,  some  algebraic  symbols  were  in  use,  we 
do  not  find  any  trace  of  such  symbols  until  they  appear  in  the 
writings  of  the  renowned  Diophantus,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  about  a.d.  300,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Greek  arith- 
i  meticians. 
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Greek  geometry,  of  course,  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume.  The  germ  of  this  was  undoubtedly  Egyptian.  On  one 
point,  at  least,  Egyptian  geometry  was  more  advanced  than  would 
generally  be  supposed.  Iu  the  work  of  Ahmes,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  a  value  of  the  area  of  a  circle  is  given  which, 
though  true  to  one  decimal  place  only,  is  a  fair  approximation. 
The  value  was  known  correctly  to  two  places  of  decimals  iu  the 
time  of  Archimedes,  about  b.c.  280,  and  to  three  in  that  of 
Ptolemv,  about  a.d.  140.  Remarkable  as  has  been  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Shauksin  carrying  on  the  calculation  so  as  to  be  accurate  to  707 
places  (this  was  the  number  in  1S73 ;  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
since  been  surpassed),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thirty-six 
centuries,  at  least,  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Ahmes.  It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  imposed  upon  us  to  sketch 
even  the  main  features  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Greek  geometry 
as  narrated  by  Mr.  Gow ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  mass  of  materials  with  which  he  had  to 
cope. 

With  great  candour  Mr.  Gow  tells  us  that  his  work  has  often 
been  “  dreary  ” ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  epithet  can 
justly  be  applied  to  the  result  which  is  before  us.  The  Short 
History  of  Greek  Mathematics  is,  no  doubt,  not  a  work  yvith 
which  to  while  away  an  idle  hour ;  there  are  parts  where  the  reader 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  “  if  his  wits  be  called  away  never  so 
little,  be  must  begin  again  ” ;  but  the  orderly  arrangement,  clear 
and  easy  style,  and  discriminating  criticism  which  are  throughout 
exhibited,  make  the  book  a  thoroughly  pleasant  one  to  read.  The 
“human  interest  ”  which  is  to  “quicken  the  melancholy  labours 
of  our  schoolboys,”  is  fully  represented  in  the  biographical 
incidents  which  are  interspersed  with  the  severer  matter.  If  Mr. 
Gow  is  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Arabian  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemy  as  “  a  fair  man  with  a  red  mole  on  the  side  of 
his  chin,”  he  is  les9  doubtful  about  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  Aristotle,  that  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  one  of  the  greatest 
geometers  of  antiquity,  was  “slow  and  stupid.”  “There  are,” 
Mr.  Gow  thinks,  “  still  extant  mathematicians  who  are  singularly 
deficient  in  ability  for  any  studies  but  their  own.”  Of  Euclid 
there  is,  unfortunately,  little  to  be  gathered,  but  if  we  are  to 
believe  an  anecdote,  which  forms  the  motto  of  the  History,  6  oroi- 
Xeicorijr  knew  well  enough  how  to  accomplish  the  quickening  pro¬ 
cess  upon  the  schoolboy  of  his  day.  “  A  youth,”  says  Stokeus, 
“who  had  begun  to  read  geometry  with  Euclid,  when  he  had 
learnt  the  first  proposition,  inquired  ‘  What  do  I  get  by  learning 
these  things  ?  ’  So  Euclid  called  his  slave  and  said,  ‘  Give  him 
three-pence,  since  he  must  needs  make  gain  out  of  what  he 
learns.  ’  ” 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  publication  of  the 
volume  in  which  Mr.  Gow  proposes  to  treat  of  the  Alexandrian 
Literary  School. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  industrious  but  somewhat  flaccid  criticism  of  one  of  the 
chief  critics  of  the  present  Revue  cles  Deux  Morales  (Oh  ! 
shade  of  Gustave  Planche,  what  think  you  of  your  successors  F)  is 
very  fairly  represented  in  Les  nouveaux  romanciers  am&ricains  (1), 
which  deals  at  great  length  with  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  more  briefly  with  Mr.  Cable,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford, 
and  one  or  two  minor  writers.  The  books  of  the  two  first-named 
novelists  are  analysed  with  a  minuteness  which  must  be,  we  should 
think,  tedious  both  to  those  who  have  read  them  and  those  who 
have  not,  while  Mme.  Bentzon  shows  a  rather  sublime,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  than  rather  misleading,  indifference  to  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  the  works  reviewed.  Of  the  general  character  of 
the  criticism  as  criticism  two  samples  will  give  a  good  idea. 
Taking  occasion  to  say  that  the  last  of  a  long  race  of  novelists 
undoubtedly  of  the  first  rank  in  the  first  cla.33  in  England  ex¬ 
pired  in  George  Eliot,  Mme.  Bentzon  quotes  as  persons  who  still 
attract  some  attention  with  us,  and  have  some  merit— whom 
does  the  reader  think?  Not  Mr.  Black,  not  Mr.  Blackmore,  not 
Mr.  Besant,  not  Mr.  Meredith,  not  Mr.  Payn  ;  but  Ouida,  Miss 
Broughton,  and  Mr.  Shorthouse.  This  is  in  her  first  paragraph.  In 
her  last  she  remarks  a  propos  of  Mr.  Isaacs  that  “  la  France  verra 
toujours  l’Orieut  et  sa  magie  a  travers  Zadiy  ” — a  remark  which,  if 
it  had  been  made  by  a  male  writer,  we  should  have  described  as 
simply  bite.  As  it  is  made  by  a  lady,  we  shall  only  call  it  incon¬ 
clusive. 

M.  Maximo  du  Camp  (2)  holds  a  position  in  France  which  is 
not  paralleled  by  the  position  of  any  English  writer.  With  us  no 
one  of  anything  like  his  literary  power  devotes  himself  to  anything 
like  his  subjects.  Let  any  one  think  of  the  magnificent  extent 
of  private  charity  in  London,  and  then  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
does  exist,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  exist,  on  the  subject.  We  have 
abundant  directories;  we  have  a  few  books  made,  not  written— 
the  result,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  labours  of  industrious  and  not 
particularly  accomplished  hacks.  In  M.  du  Camp's  book  any  one 
may  read  an  account— excellently  written  and  lucidly  arranged, 
with  abundant  fact,  and  yet  no  dryness— of  the  religious  orders 
which  are  specially  busied  in  philanthropic  work,  of  night  refuges, 
creches,  dispensaries,  orphanages,  and  all  the  devices  for  alleviatin'' 
misery,  succouring  poverty,  and  helping  helplessness. 


(il  Les  nouveaux  romanciers  americains.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris- 
CalmannLdvy. 

(2)  La  charite  privie  u  Paris.  Par  Maximc  du  Camp.  Paris:  Ilachette- 


The  Remusat  Correspondence  (3)  is  becoming  rather  alarming. 
The  present  (fourth)  volume  gives  us  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  and  covers  three-quarters  only  of  one  year — iSiS.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  famous  instances  of  letters  as  voluminous  and 
yet  invaluable.  But  this  Correspondence,  as  has  been  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  is  not  of  that  kind.  It  contains  a  little  very 
,  interesting  matter,  a  fair  proportion  not  very  interesting,  but 
,  worth  publishing,  and  a  great  deal  which  is  not  worth  publishing 
j  at  all.  M.  Paul  de  Remusat  was  quite  right  in  publishing  every 
line  of  his  grandmother's  earlier  memoirs  and  letters ;  but  here 
there  is  a  distinct  case  for  “  editing  ”  vigorously,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  edited  anyhow. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  M.  Desjardins’s  very  valu¬ 
able  historical  geography  of  Roman  Gaul  (4)  is  occupied  with  the 
organization  of  the  country  after  the  Caesarian  conquest,  and  with 
its  geographical  history  till  the  break-up  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
j  learning  and  arrangement  are  such  as  leave  hardly  anything,  not 
j  only  to  be  reasonably  desired,  but  to  be  more  or  less  fancifully 
imagined  ;  though  of  course  in  a  book  of  the  kind  there  is  always 
,  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  cavilling,  even  for  a  certain  amount 
of  fair  criticism,  as  to  the  proportion  of  history  admitted  as 
geographical  or  excluded  as  not  geographical.  It  may  be  thought 
that  in  a  book  which  is  one  of  reference  mainly  a  less  sumptuous 
disposition  of  type  and  margin  would  have  accommodated  the 
work  better  to  the  purses  and  shelves  of  purchasers.  But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  a  book-lover  is  naturally  loth  to  dwell.  Of  the 
illustration  of  the  book  by  means  of  maps  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  Twenty-one  plates  of  large  size,  many  of  them 
coloured,  and  all  executed  with  the  minute  precision  and  finished 
,  elegance  which  put  French  cartography  almost  at  the  head  of  its 
branch  of  art,  accompany  the  volume. 

M  hen  we  say  that  M.  Pellet’s  Varietes  revolutionnaires  (5)  has  a 
preface  by  M.  Ranc  full  of  diatribes  against  M.  Taine  and  other 
writers  who  have  unmasked  the  Revolutionary  legend,  and  plenti¬ 
fully  peppered  with  such  phrases  as  “  cuistres,”  “  plat-pieds  de 
aacristie,”  “  dgouts  de  la  reaction,”  &c.,  the  standpoint  of  the  book 
will  be  readily  understood.  But  it  is  good  to  read  books  written 
from  all  kinds  of  standpoints.  This  particular  book  is  a  collection 
of  newspaper  articles  of  do  very  great  merit,  but  treating  of  some 
interesting  subjects,  varied  enough  in  kind,  and  in  parts  at  least 
bandied  with  more  moderation  than  M.  Ranc’s  preface  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  That  preface  itself  is  interesting,  as  showing  how 
deeply  the  pitiless  exposure  which  M.  TaineVbook  has  made  of 
their  cherished  delusions  and  of  the  true  character  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  wounded  the  Revolutionary  party.  It  is  not  talk  about 
“  les  egouts  de  la  reaction  ”  and  “  plat-pieds  de  sacristie  ”  that  will 
put  out  of  record  such  a  volume  as  La  conquete  jacobine. 

M.  de  Tinseau’s  (6)  novel  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  in  a  style 
entirely  free  from  most  of  the  objections  brought  against  French 
novels,  but  not  mawkish  or  goody.  Guy  de  Vieuvicq,  the  hero, 
recovers  his  fortune,  and  wins  his  love  in  a  sufficiently  spirited 
manner  ;  and  if  an  English  rival  is  discomfited  in  the  latter  process, 
that  is,  of  course,  all  fair  in  a  French  novel. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  SHAW  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to 
make  a  book  out  of  his  mishaps  iu  Madagascar.  It  seems  a 
long  time  since  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  us  all  by  an  outburst  of 
warlike  ardour  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  French  were 
doing  after  their  kind  at  Tamatavfi.  Neither,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  does  Mr.  Shaw  dwell  unduly  on  his  own  share  in  the  events 
which  had  the  rare  privilege  of  exciting  for  a  day  or  two  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  patriotic  rage.  He  naturally  speaks  of  his  own  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  course  of  his  Madagascar  and  France  (Religious 
1  ract  Society);  but  he  dots  so  with  some  brevity.  There  is 
J  nothing  in  his  account  which  adds  to  what  was  already  known  ; 
j  and,  it  he  shows  that  the  French  were  exacting  and  pedantic,  he 
does  it  without  bitterness.  The  only  sign  of  carnal  rancour  which 
J  we  can  discover  iu  Mr.  Shaw  is  his  brief  account  of  the  landing  of 
the  French  armed  party  at  Tamatave.  “A  more  disorderly 
I  landing,”  he  says,  “  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  men  all 
|  seemed  to  be  talking  and  shouting  together,  and  the  officers 
|  seemed  to  be  chiefly  engrossed  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
through  the  surf  without  wetting  their  boots.”  Here,  however, 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Shaw  could  show  justification.  The 
greater  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  subjects  which  have  already 
been  amply  treated  in  other  works  on  Madagascar.  lie  writes 
about  the  early  European  settlements,  the  form  of  the  island,  its 
fauna  and  flora,  the  habits,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  natives, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  others  have  done. 

Wo  are  afraid  we  cannot  apply  to  the  author  of  John  Bull  to 
Max  O  Bell  (Wyman  &  Sons)  Swift’s  praise  of  the  Rehearsal 
Transposed.  It  will  not  be  read  “  with  pleasure,  though  the  book 
it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago.’  I  he  author  is  at  some  pains  to 
show  how  often  “  Max  O'Rell  ’’  talks  nonsense,  and  how  often  he 
is  guilty  of  vulgar  bad  taste.  But  was  it  worth  tho  trouble? 
What  sane  person  cares  what  M.  O’Rell  and  his  like  say  about 
England 

(3)  Correspondance  de  M.  de  Iiimusat.  Tome  iv.  Paris:  Calmanu- 
■Levy. 

(4)  Geographic  de  la  Guide  romaine.  Par  E.  Desjardins.  Tome  III 
Paris :  Ilachette. 

(S)  Variitis  revolutionnaires.  Par  Marcellin  Pellet.  Paris:  Alcan. 

1  (6 )  Lameilleurcpurt.  Par  L.  de  Tiuseau.  Paris :  Culmatm-Lcvy. 
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Wealth  and  Want  (Walter  Scott)  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
predicament.  It  is  a  well-meant  effort  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
Mr.  Henry  George's  economical  ideas  by  a  practical  illustration  ; 
but  the  theory  of  that  sciolistic  demagogue  is  tumbling  through 
its  own  rottenness.  Ills  power  is  not  founded  on  his  economical 
teaching,  hut  on  his  very  old-fashioned  appeal  to  the  ignorant 
greed  of  ignorant  people.  Argument  of  a  literary  hind  is  not 
of  much  effect  against  that  power.  Only  those  who  need  no 
persuading,  or  very  little,  will  be  influenced  by  Wealth  and 
Want.  Mr.  George’s  followers  will  not  even  read  it.  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not  worth  reading. 
The  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  last  socialistic  fad  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  story  told  in  letters.  Mr.  H.  Broadbent,  a  well- 
meaning  but  foolish  young  Oxford  man,  is  so  delighted  with 
Progress  and  Poverty  that  he  tries  to  apply  its  teaching  on  his  own 
estate.  He  cannot  do  it  completely,  for  Mr.  George’s  landlord  is 
the  state,  and  not  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  accuse  the  wicked 
landlord  of  saying  L'etat  cest  moi,  even  on  his  own  land.  Mr. 
Broadbent  avails  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  cy  pres,  he  gets  as  near 
Mr.  George’s  utopia  as  he  can.  The  result  may  be  imagined,  and 
some  skill  is  shown  in  working  it  out.  The  author  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  can  sketch  a  character.  Mr.  Broadbent  is 
a  weak  youth,  but  not  a  hopeless  gaby,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  at 
the  end  that,  though  he  pays  smartly  both  in  purse  and  vanity  for 
his  whistle,  he  is  not  ruined.  When  he  is  last  seen  he  is  starting 
on  his  travels  a  poorer  and  a  wiser  man,  resolved  to  study  social 
problems  carefully  before  he  experiments  again. 

Mr.  Clayden’s  Popular  Handbook  to  New  Zealand  (Wyman  & 
Sons)  ought  to  be  nearly  safe  from  criticism.  It  is  full  of  statistics 
and  statements  about  matters  of  fact  which  can  only  be  properly 
judged  by  an  expert.  All  the  humble  reviewer  can  do  is  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Micawber  when  about  to  start  for  a 
world  free  from  duns,  and  bethinking  him  of  what  information  he 
would  like  to  obtain,  hunt  it  up  in  Mr.  Clayden.  We  have  applied 
that  text  with  satisfactory  results,  and  find  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  information  given  is  not  trustworthy. 

The  attention  of  the  amateur  may  be  called  to  The  Collectors 
Manual  of  British  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells,  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Adams,  B.A.  (George  Bell  &  Sons).  It  promises  to  give  “  figures 
and  descriptions  of  every  species  ;  an  account  of  their  habits  and 
localities,  hints  on  preserving  and  arranging,  &c.,  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  all  the  varieties,  and  synoptical  tables,  showing  the 
differences  of  species  hard  to  identify.”  Another  scientific  treatise, 
of  somewhat  the  same  kind,  is  Mr.  J.  D.  La  Touche's  Handbook  of 
the  Geology  of  Shropshire  (Edward  Stanford;  Shrewsbury: 
Adnit  &  Naunton).  It  is  a  thin  quarto — a  handy  size  of  book — 
and  is  copiously  illustrated.  A  text-book  of  another  kind  is  Mr. 
David  Glasgow’s  Watch  and  Clock-Making  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
With  this  last  we  couple  a  mention  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
Mr.  Pearce’s  Merchant's  Clerk  (Effingham  Wilson).  We  have 
before  us  two  school-books  of  different  value.  The  first  is 
Chambers's  Graduated  Reader,  Book  VI.  (W.  &  R.  Chambers).  It 
consists  of  the  usual  snippets.  People  who  love  literature  will 
never  cease  to  denounce  such  an  offence  as  putting  a  child  down 
to  read  an  extract  from  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  people  who  make  school¬ 
books  will  be  equally  pertinacious  in  sticking  to  the  practice.  Mr. 
Steel's  school  edition  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  is  a  more  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  The  comedy  is 
given  whole,  and  Mr.  Steel's  notes  seem  to  err  mainly  by  giving 
the  schoolboy  rather  more  help  than  he  deserves. 

A  collection  of  snippets  not  meant  for  schools  is  Mr.  Lilly's 
Characteristics,  from  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Manning  (London 
and  New  York  :  Burns  &  Oates).  In  this  case  the  practice  is  seen 
at  its  very  worst,  for  many  of  the  extracts  are  plucked  from  the 
middle  of  carefully-reasoned  works,  which  must  be  read  as  a 
whole  if  they  are  to  be  understood. 
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TIIE  POSITION  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 

GENERAL  BRACKENBURY  is  on  his  way  back, 
without  even  attempting  to  secure  Abu  Hamed ;  and 
the  entire  scheme  which  Lord  Wolseley  elaborated  some 
two  months  ago  has  been  given  up.  Three  battles  have 
been  fought;  some  hundreds  of  brave  men,  and  two  of  the 
most  promising  generals  in  the  English  service,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  gallant  officers,  have  been  lost ;  the  health 
of  the  force  has  been  impaired  by  exceptionally  toilsome 
labours  ;  much  transport  has  been  thrown  away  ;  prestige  has 
been  damaged  by  two  retreats ;  and  a  strong,  and  probably 
permanent,  ill-feeling  against  the  English  has  been  created  | 
by  the  filling  of  the  wells  of  Abu  Ivlea  and  by  the  so-called 
““punishment  ”  of  the  Monassir.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Monassir  have  been  “  punished  ”  in  an  absurdly  incomplete 
and  perfunctory  manner,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  Gordon's 
troops  have  joined  the  forces;  that  is  the  net  result  to 
the  good  of  the  operations  of  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks. 
We  should  rather  like  to  see  some  competent  authority 
attempt  an  excuse  for  Lord  Wolseley.  To  very  ignorant 
or  very  thoughtless  people  it  may  seem  that  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  everything ;  but 
we  much  doubt  whether  a  single  military  authority  or  a 
single  layman  of  good  sense  and  information  will  endorse  this 
opinion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  any  general  of  the  slightest 
foresight  must  have  included  the  fall  of  Khartoum  in  his  cal¬ 
culations  ;  in  the  second  place,  one  part  of  these  useless  and 
abortive  operations,  the  march  up  the  river  by  Berti,  was  not 
directly  aimed  at  Khartoum  at  all ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
it  is  evident  that  not  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  but  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  sending  reinforcements,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
retreat.  Now  that  it  should  have  been  thus  impossible  to 
send  reinforcements  is  in  itself  the  sufficient  condemnation  of 
Lord  Wolseley’s  division  of  his  forces  and  of  his  despatch 
of  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  across  the  Bayuda.  He  was  not 
blamed  here  for  that  division  and  that  despatch  with  the 
indiscriminate  haste  which  was  shown  in  some  quarters. 
No  one  who  had  not  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  Stall’ on  the 
spot  could  possibly  tell  whether  Lord  Wolseley’s  plans 
included  the  possibility  of  Gordon'  succumbing  before 
Khartoum  was  reached,  and  whether  men,  beasts,  and 
supplies  could  be  counted  on  to  strengthen  Stewart,  to 
supply  his  waste,  and  to  enable  him  to  push  on.  If  such 
arrangements  were  not  and  could  not  ho  made,  the  dash 
-ought  not  to  have  been  attempted,  for  in  Gordon’s  helpless 
position  it  was  but  too  likely  to  hasten,  and  could  in  itself 
do  little  to  prevent,  a  disaster.  We  believe  still,  as  we 
believed  at  the  time,  that,  if  only  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  with  proper  artillery  and  transport,  could  have  been 
mustered  atGubat  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  Abu  Klea, 
they  could,  with  the  help  of  the  steamers,  have  not  merely 
relieved,  but  recaptured,  Khartoum.  Two  things,  indeed, 
happened  which  Lord  Wolseley  could  not  help  General 
Stewart’s  wound,  and  the  mismanagement  or  mischance 
which  lost  the  steamers.  But  the  death  or  disablement  of 
a  brigade  commander  is  not  an  event  likely  to  be  omitted 
from  the  calculations  of  a  general ;  and  left,  as  the  Gubat 
force  was,  without  reinforcements  of  any  importance,  we 
hardly  see  how  Stewart  himself,  despite  his  proved  union 
of  daring  and  discretion,  could  have  effected  much.  His 
force  by  itself  was  too  large  and  too  heavy  for  a  cavalry  or 
camelry  razzia,  too  small  and  too  lightly  equipped  for  a  self- 
supporting  expedition  in  form.  Finally,  the  excuso  that 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  altered  everything  entirely  overlooks 


the  fact  that  the  Gubat  force  for  some  days,  the  force 

advancing  on  Berber  for  some  weeks,  were  left  stationary 
or  advancing  without  the  orders  which  ex  hypothesi  that  fall 
would  have  immediately  entailed.  AVe  shall,  we  say,  be 
very  happy  to  consider  anything  that  can  be  said  for  Lord 
Wolseley,  but  if  his  defenders  take  our  advice  they  will 
say  nothing  at  all. 

The  arrangements  for  the  immediate  future  are  understood 
to  imply  a  concentration  of  the  whole  force  in  summer 
cantonments  along  the  reaches  of  the  Nile  from  Meroe  to 
Dongola,  or  thereabouts.  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
cheering,  and  we  own  to  a  very  foggy  notion  of  what  the 
force,  which  is  now  collecting  at  Souakim,  is  going  to  do. 
With  Khartoum  lost  and  Berber  not  gained,  Sir  Gerald 
Graham’s  objective  becomes  a  mere  mirage.  If  Ministers 
have  simply  in  view  a  repetition  of  Teb  and  Tamanieb,  so 
as  to  put  a  victory  or  two  to  their  credit  after  their  recent 
losses,  we  say  frankly  that  the  project  is  equally  silly  and 
disgraceful,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  no 
more  than  its  duty  in  refusing  supplies  for  any  such  purpose. 
If  merely  unimportant  operations  are  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  autumn  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  what  the  good  is 
of  collecting  English  troops  which  may  be  soon  desperately 
wanted  elsewhere  in  such  a  “  hell -kettle  ”  as  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Souakim.  But  geographical  and  military  facts 
appear  to  have  as  much  influence  with  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  as  with  that  celebrated  one  whose  chief  was  greatly 
delighted  and  surprised  to  find  that  Cape  Breton  is  an 
island.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  is  interrogated  about 
Kassala,  and  he  reproachfully  asks  in  return  how  a  Govern¬ 
ment  c;rn  be  expected  to  relieve  a  place  which  is  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  seaport  i  Certainly 
no  Government  can  be  expected  to  do  so  between  notice 
time  and  question  time.  But,  as  there  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  more  days  in  which  to  relieve  Kassala  than 
Kassala  is  miles  from  Souakim,  Lord  Edmond’s  excuse 
seems  a  little  impertinent.  It  is,  however,  appropriate 
enough  in  the  spokesman  of  a  party  some  of  whose  other 
spokesmen  are  now  discovering  (four  years  after  it  has  been 
dinned  into  their  heads  by  every  one  competent  to  speak) 
that  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  is  a  serious  menace 
to  India.  Since  the  days  of  “  Que  faire?  Ils  ont  des 
“  canons  ”  few  spectacles  of  helpless  imbecility  have  equalled 
the  excuses  given  by  the  members  and  partisans  of  the 
present  Ministry  in  regard  to  military  matters.  This  place 
is  very  far  off;  that  place  is  very  hot ;  in  another  there  is 
too  much  water;  in  another  there  is  too  little.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  real  keeping  with  this  imbecility  that  the  same 
persons  stumble  into  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  after 
they  have  given  these  childish  excuses  for  not  undertaking 
easy  ones.  They  would  not  send  a  light  force  across  the 
desert  last  year,  when  the  tribes  were  dispirited  and 
beaten.  They  are  now  sending  a  great  expedition  and 
embarking  on  huge  engineering  works  when  the  tribes 
are  enterprising  and  hostile.  It  was  too  daring  to  put 
a  few  water-skins  on  camels’  backs  last  spring;  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  send  for  machinery  from  America, 
and  construct  a  pumping  system  two  hundred  miles  this 
spring.  General  Gordon  was  furnished  with  a  stick  and  an 
aide-de-camp  for  a  difficult  but  definite  purpose  of  the  first 
importance;  Heaven  knows  how  many  thousands  of  men, 
millions  of  money,  and  miles  of  railway  are  to  be  lavished 
on  a  purpose  which  can  only  not  bo  called  difficult  or  im¬ 
portant  because  nobody  knows  what  it  is.  Wo  repeat  that, 
1  frm  the  point  of  view  of  reasonable  military  criticism,  ro 
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less  than  from  that  of  intelligent  political  criticism,  an  ex¬ 
planation  ought  to  be  demanded  and  forced  from  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  preparations  now  that 
Lord  Wolseley  has  abandoned  all  attempt  to  make  progress 
on  his  side.  If  the  answer  is  that  General  Graham’s  busi-  j 
ness  is  to  protect  the  making  of  the  railway,  that  is  an  in¬ 
telligible  answer  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  necessitates 
another  question,  which  must  be  pressed  with  no  less 
vigour  than  the  first.  When  the  railway  is  made  will  it 
be  held?  and  will  the  necessary  district  on  the  Nile  be  held 
with  it  ?  If  not,  there  is  no  object  in  making  the  railway 
at  all ;  and  the  expenditure  of  money  and  life  is  mere  waste. 
It  is  surely  enough  to  have  frittered  away  one  expedition  in 
woolgathering  without  frittering  away  another.  We,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  charged  with  objections  to  a  forward  policy 
or  with  a  hatred  of  military  operations.  But  a  forward  policy 
must  know  where  it  is  going,  and  military  operations  are 
folly,  and  worse,  unless  there  is  something  definite  to  fight 
for.  At  present,  what  we  are  fighting  for  in  the  Soudan  is 
locked  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  one  thing 
which ,  with  some  unanimity,  they  declare  that  we  are  not 
fighting  for  is  the  only  thing  that  can  justify  fighting  at  all. 
If  the  Opposition,  and  if  independent  members  generally, 
open  the  national  purse-strings  without  some  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  destination  of  the  money,  they  will  incur  a 
very  heavy  responsibility. 


TIIAT  THIS - . 

YT7HEN  the  course  of  proceeding  with  the  various 
Vt  amendments  to  the  Motion  of  Censure  was  being 
discussed  last  week,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  remarked 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  the  victory  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  all  of  them  would  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
committed  to  the  statement  “  That,”  and  he  was  understood 
to  intimate  that  for  his  part  he  thought  the  result  not  in¬ 
appropriate  to  a  condition  of  muddlement  .and  confusion 
such  as  the  present.  Exact  authorities  hold  that  the  actual 
Resolution  goes  one  step  beyond  “  That,”  and  amounts  to 
“  That  This,”  which  cannot  be  said  to  make  very  much 
difference.  The  formula  in  either  case  is  a  convenient  one 
for  amplification.  What  is  it  That  the  Government  or  That 
This  Government  has  by  the  discussion  and  votes  of  last 
week  and  their  sequel  experienced  ?  A  victory  or  a  defeat  ? 
WTiat  is  it  That  the  Government  or  That  This  Government 
has  been  proved  to  have  done  with  the  interests  confided  to 
it  ?  What  is  it  That  the  Government  or  That  This  Govern¬ 
ment  deserves  should  be  thought  of  it  by  the  country,  and 
what  is  it  that  is  thought? 

One  result  of  the  fight  may  be  very  speedily  dismissed. 
The  usual  salvo  of  votes  of  unlimited  confidence  and  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  unlimited  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Caucuses 
has  been  attempted.  But  they  have  somehow  missed  fire, 
and  very  few  appeals  have  been  made  to  them  even  by  the 
partisans  who  were  most  afraid  that  the  Government  would 
resign  on  Saturday  last,  and  most  anxious  that  they  should  not 
do  so.  The  fact  is  that  these  votes  are  already,  even  in  Liberal 
circles,  “  blown  upon,”  and  the  value  of  them  is  beginning  to 
be  estimated  at  its  just  amount.  A  singular  instance  of  this 
happened  at  the  very  time  of  the  motion  of  censure.  Mr. 
Goschen,  as  all  men  know,  is,  or  is  like  to  be,  a  candidate 
for  a  certain  division  of  Edinburgh  under  the  Redistribution 
Bill.  After  his  speech  last  week  the  Caucus  of  the  division 
met  and  passed  a  resolution  condemning  Mr.  Goschen  by 
an  immense  majority,  some  ten  or  twelve  to  one.  Now, 
as  there  had  been  previously  published  a  statement  that 
an  actual  majority  of  the  future  electors  had  been  can¬ 
vassed,  and  had  expressed  their  intention  to  support  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  Caucus  vote  looked  fishy  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all 
Gladstonian  organs,  took  the  trouble  to  prove  the  fishiness 
still  further.  If  the  Scotsman  was  not  misinformed,  the 
circular  convening  the  meeting  which  condemned  Mr. 
Goschen  hore  a  carefully  incomplete  date,  wfas  kept  back 
from  at  least  some  members  till  the  morning  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  avoided  mention  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  name,  or  of 
any  special  business.  Further,  this  enthusiastic  Liberal 
newspaper  declares  that  the  Association  in  question  is 
not  in  any  way  representative  of  the  ward,  and  is  simply 
the  creature  of  packed  meetings.  This  is  an  account  of  the 
genesis  and  conduct  in  the  chief  town  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  provincial  Liberalism,  of  one  of  the 
bodies  on  whose  addresses  and  resolutions  the  popularity 
and  acceptance  of  the  Government  rest.  The  account  is 


given  by  Gladstonians  of  unblemished  purity.  If,  after 
hearing  it,  any  one  believes  any  longer  in  the  vote  of  a 
Liberal  Association  as  a  sign  of  popular  feeling  on  any 
subject,  he  is  very  welcome  to  do  so. 

Beyond  these  tainted  sources  the  springs  of  consolation 
for  the  Ministry  are  almost  wholly  dry.  The  division  lists 
show  to  demonstration  that,  if  they  escaped  actual  defeat  by 
a  nominal  majority,  it  wTas  merely  because  they  have  so  in¬ 
geniously  combined  blunders  of  different  and  opposite  kinds 
that  no  single  censure  could  unite  all  those  who  disapprove  of 
their  conduct.  Those  members  of  Parliament  who  went  into 
the  lobby  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  those  who 
went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  John  Morley  are  at  least 
equally  convinced  that  the  Government  has  shown  itself 
hopelessly  incompetent,  and  only  disapprove  of  each  other 
more  (and  not  much  more)  than  they  disapprove  of 
Ministers.  In  the  ranks  of  the  majority  itself,  the  feeling, 
as  Ministers — except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gladstone — know  per¬ 
fectly  well,  was  simply  one  of  unwillingness  to  let  the 
Opposition  in.  Except  merely  foolish  people,  of  whom 
there  are,  no  doubt,  a  fair  proportion  among  Liberal 
members,  and  except  a  very  few  hardened  placemen  and 
pai-tisans,  nobody  had  any  heart  on  the  Ministerial  side  even 
in  private.  In  public  not  a  soul  who  could  be  called  able 
and  independent  made  the  slightest  fight  for  them.  Their 
own  speeches  by  common  consent  fell  below  the  level  of 
any  similar  debate  for  years.  Not  only  could  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  not  get  up  one  of  those  valuable  whirlwinds-to-order 
w'hich  have  saved  so  many  situations ;  but  his  very  distinc¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  were  not  ingenious  and  perverse  as 
usual,  but  simply  puzzle-headed  and  dull.  Of  the  half-dozen 
tried  debaters  beside  and  behind  him,  not  one  could  make 
out  the  semblance  of  a  case ;  not  one  could  even  rise  to  any 
kind  of  spirited  abuse  of  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  And  the 
character  of  the  debate  is  reflected  in  the  comments  of  out¬ 
side  supporters.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friends,  in  the  press  or 
elsewhere,  thank  God  piously  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
kept  out,  and  occasionally  dilate  a  little  on  the  rather  stale  old 
theme  of  the  terrible  things  which  Lord  Salisbury  would  do 
if  he  were  let  in.  And  all  the  while  an  uneasy  conscious¬ 
ness  evidently  pervades  them  that,  if  Lord  Salisbury  did 
all  their  fancy  painted  him  as  doing,  he  would  have  to  try 
very  hard  indeed  to  put  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than 
it  is. 

For,  unluckily,  the  defeat  of  a  Motion  of  Censure  by 
fourteen,  or  by  forty,  or  by  four  hundred  votes  will  not  alter 
the  very  smallest  fact  in  this  universe.  It  is  said  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  certainly  plunge  into  a  war  with  Russia ; 
but  at  no  time  eight  years  ago  were  England  and  Russia 
anything  like  so  near  a  war  as  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
fostering  care  they  now  are.  Prince  Bismarck  is  unap- 
peased — indeed,  Lord  Granville’s  exchange  of  Blue  Books 
for  White  appears  to  have  produced  effects  the  reverse  of 
appeasing  on  the  Prince’s  extremely  human  temperament. 
A  fresh  instance  of  the  obstacles  likely  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  English  trade  by  German  action  has  been  given  in 
the  protection  of  the  district  between  Zanzibar  and  the 
Tanganyika.  The  Angra  Pequena  difficulty  has  given 
birth  to  a  new  squabble  about  Damaraland.  In  Bcclxuana- 
land  and  its  neighbourhood  Sir  Charles  Warren  is  acting 
with  vigour  and  discretion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  South 
Afiica  still  offers  the  most  troublesome  problems,  which  have 
been  complicated  and  made  more  troublesome  by  the  want 
of  foresight  and  the  want  of  conduct  resulting  in  the  broil 
with  Germany.  The  mysterious  financial  arrangement  in 
Egypt  is  openly  exulted  in  all  over  Europe  as  a  complete 
surrender  on  England’s  part.  On  the  Upper  Nile  Lord 
Wolseley’s  plans  have  gone  to  water,  and  heavy  loss  has 
been  incurred  for  simply  no  result.  With  home  trade 
deeply  distressed,  and  home  politics  in  a  most  question¬ 
able  condition,  the  Government  is  not  consciously  making 
for,  but  staggering  and  stumbling  blindly  towards,  at  least, 
two  great  wars  and  two  armed  neutralities.  The  pheno¬ 
menal  blundering  of  Lord  Derby  has  cooled,  if  it  has  not 
quenched,  the  outburst  of  loyalty  shown  by  the  American 
and  Australian  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  most  active  feelings 
in  those  Colonies,  jealousy  of  one  another,  has  been  kindled 
by  the  preference  given  to  New  South  Wales.  In  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tactics  the  authorities  have  actually  succeeded  in 
giving  the  relentless  enemies  of  order  a  plausible,  if  not  a 
valid,  excuse  for  complaining  of  injustice  in  the  past  and  for 
delaying  business  in  the  future.  At  least  one  prominent 
member  of  the  Government  has  been  discredited  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  proceedings  which,  according  to  the  code  of 
political  manners  prevalent  but  a  very  short  time  ago, 
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would  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
in  office.  The  attempts  to  pacify  Ireland  by  half- re vo- 


V 


bility  that,  with  a  Power  so  eager  to  seize  upon  advantages 
as  Russia,  and  with  a  Government  so  shaken  and  dis¬ 
credited  at  home  and  abroad  as  our  own,  the  limit  of 


lutionizing  it  have  simply  led  to  louder  demands,  enforced  , 

hy  greater  resources  that  the  other  half  of  the  revolutionary  impunity  on  one  hand  and  forbearance  on  the  other  may  be 
process  shall  be  carried  out.  The  Irish  Land  Act  has;  mistaken.  The  astonishing  effrontery  of  the  Russian  diplo- 

dangerous  |  matic  position — astonishing  even  for  that  cynically  shame- 


process 

produced  a  movement,  not  indeed  very  large  or  uau6 
in  itself,  but  inconvenient  and  threatening,  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  for  many  years  the  quietest  part  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  other  side  is  to  be  set  the  famous  Italian 
alliance,  of  which  all  that  is  known  is  that  Italy  has  stipu¬ 
lated  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  any  friendship  of  hers 
for  anybody  else,  and  the  carrying  of  a  Franchise  Bill  by  a 
compromise  with  the  Conservative  party.  This  is  the 
present  balance  sheet  of  the  Government,  and  from  it  the 
details  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  after  That  This  may  be  very 
easily  supplied.  To  credit,  the  platonic  friendship  of  Italy, 
and  the  Franchise  compromise.  To  debit,  an  actual  war 
in  the  Soudan,  a  probable  war  with  Russia,  grave  disputes 
with  Germany  and  France,  Ireland  more  inclined  to  sepa¬ 
ration  than  ever,  and  with  its  natural  garrison  weakened 
if  not  wholly  alienated,  the  Highlands  in  a  simmer  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  the  Ministry  personally  discredited.  But  we  have 
forgotten  one  thing  to  credit — a  majority  of  fourteen  in 
favour  of  a  resolution  That  This — — 


RUSSIA,  ENGLAND,  AND  AFGHANISTAN. 

TT  WHICHEVER  way  we  look  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
\  \  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  being  ruled  by  the  great 
.apostle  of  peace  ;  but  nowhere  does  the  imagination  find  so 
little  assistance  as  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  melancholy  truth  that  even  at  the  most  critical  moment 
•of  Lord  Beaconsfi eld’s  Administration — the  moment  when 
the  British  fleet  lay  in  the  Bosphorus  — we  were  politically 
speaking  no  nearer,  and  geographically  speaking  not  by 
.any  means  so  near,  to  war  with  Russia  as  we  are  to-day  ; 
a  circumstance  which,  considering  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  the  “  friends  of  every  nation  ”  (let  no  one  complete 
the  passage)  came  into  power  as,  so  to  speak,  the  lovers  of 
the  particular  nation  with  whom  we  are  now  on  the  brink 
of  hostilities,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strange.  The  crisis, 
however,  is  too  urgent  to  allow  any  time  for  general  political 
reflections.  Without  approving  on  the  score  of  prudence  of 
the  question  which  Lord  Lotiiian  was  reported  to  have  put 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  some 
justice  in  the  apprehension  which  suggested  it.  Peace  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  “  chance  squabble  between  Russian  and  Afghan 
“  outposts,”  as  much,  at  least,  as  peace  ever  is  at  the  mercy 
of  such  accidents ;  for  it  is  idle  to  remind  us,  as  one  re¬ 
assuring  commentator  has  done,  that  an  exchange  of  shots 
under  such  circumstances  need  not  lead  to  war  between 
two  Great  Powers  unless  those  Powers  choose.  To  begin 
with,  the  proviso  should  be  merely  “  unless  one  of  those 
“  Powers  chooses  ” ;  since  it  is  almost  always  open  to  one 
of  the  two,  and  certainly  is  so  in  the  present  case,  to  force 
war  upon  the  other.  And  further,  though  it  may  be  true 
that  a  collision  on  a  frontier  does  not  deprive  the  States 
ultimately  interested  in  it  of  the  control  of  events,  it  may, 
and  almost  certainly  will,  render  that  control  indefinitely 
more  difficult  to  exert.  It  is,  however,  almost  superfluous 
to  argue  that,  with  Russians  and  Afghans  twirling  their 
moustaches,  if  not  biting  their  thumbs,  at  each  other  across 
an  imaginary  and  constantly  shifting  frontier  line  from 
the  I  Leri  Rud  to  the  Murghab,  an  extremely  perilous 
situation  for  the  peace  of  two  great  Empires  has  been 
created.  We  hope  that  no  mishap  of  the  kind  will  occur  ; 
if  we  could  place  the  least  reliance  on  the  firmness  of  our 
Government,  we  should  be  inclined  to  elevate  that  hope  into 
a  belief.  But,  our  Government  being  what  it  is,  the  Russian 
Government  what  it  is,  and,  above  all,  Russian  military  com¬ 
manders  being  what  they  are,  so  naturally  “  adventurous,” 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  so  easily  disavowed  when 
neccs.-ary,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  Three  per  Cent,  are 
such  fools  as  they  have  been  said  to  be  in  having  shown 
during  the  last  week  their  very  marked  symptoms 
alarm. 

We  have  always  held,  and  we  hold  still,  that  Russia 
has  not  only  no  immediate  intention  of  precipitating  a  war 
with  this  country  by  continuing  to  push  forward  after  it 
should  have  become  evident  that  advance  meant  war,  but  that 
she  watches  with  special  vigilance  the  effect  of  each  succes- 
sivemoveupou  English  opinion  and  English  policy,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  exact  moment  at  which  to  call  a  halt.  The 
of  the  situation  lies  in  the  very  serious  possi¬ 


less  diplomacy — in  itself  points  ominously  to  the  belief 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  will  stand  almost  anything. 
Lord  Granville’s  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him 
the  other  night  were  extremely  and,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  perhaps  wisely,  parsimonious  of  information.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  even  the  Russian  Government 
gave  our  own  Foreign  Office  some  ostensible  reason  for 
“  declining  ”  on  the  24th  of  February  to  “  withdraw  from 
“  their  advanced  posts  at  Sari-Yazi  and  the  Zullikar  Bass  ” 
— advanced  posts  which  have  been  seized  upon  within  the 
last  few  weeks  as  a  still  further  encroachment  upon  terri¬ 
tory  the  title  to  which  Russia  had  agreed  to  refer  to  arbi¬ 
tration  ;  but,  if  any  such  reasons  were  adduced,  they  are 
evidently  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  reproduction.  It  seems 
clear,  in  fact,  that  our  representations  have  either  been 
treated  with  cool  contempt  or  put  off  with  some  excuses  so 
impudently  futile  that  an  English  Minister  does  not  dare 
confess  his  acceptance  of  them  to  an  English  Parliament. 
No  less  ominous  is  it  that  the  fine  old  “  wolf  and  lamb  ” 
pretext,  which  has  served  the  turn  of  the  territorial  ag¬ 
gressor  in  countless  historical  instances  ere  this,  should  just 
at  this  moment  make  its  appearance,  in  the  menacing  phrase 
that  complications  are  only  to  be  feared  “  in  the  event 
“  of  the  Afghans  attacking  the  Russian  outposts.”  Still 
even  these  acts  and  words  do  not  seem  to  us  to  go  beyond 
the  well-knouTn  traditions  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  matter 
of  “  trying  it  on.”  It  is  not  thought  that  the  British 
Government  is  likely  to  make  a  categorical  demand  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces  from  their  advanced 
positions,  and  to  deliver  that  demand  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum ;  and  Russia  therefore  thinks  it  safe  to  defy  mere 
representations,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Meanwhile, 
and  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  Downing  Street  is  not 
to  be  intimidated  into  advising  a  surrender  of  yet  another 
slice  of  territory  in  sheer  dread  of  a  “  collision,”  this  little 
hint  about  the  only  risk  of  future  “  complications  ”  has  been 
thrown  out. 

AVe  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  further  attempts 
at  encioachment,  or  any  chance  of  “  complications,”  if  the 
British  Government  will,  even  at  this  late  hour,  give  Russia 
clearly  to  understand— and  deeds,  not  words,  must  bo 
employed  to  convey  the  information — that  one  further  step 
forward  on  her  present  path  will  be  treated  and  responded 
to  by  this  country  as  an  act  of  war.  It  is  not  enough 
to  merely  warn  Russia  that,  if  her  troops  advance 
further,  we  really  will  encourage  the  Afghans  to  resist 
them,  or  even  that  the  Ameer  will  be  “  backed  ”  by  us 
— a  word  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing — in  de¬ 
fending  his  territory  from  further  encroachment.  The  plain 
intimation  to  the  aggressor  ought  to  be  that  hostilities  with 
the  Afghans  mean  direct  and  immediate  hostilities  with  our¬ 
selves  ;  that  for  such  a  contingency  we  are  quite  prepared, 
as,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  alarmists,  we  are,  while 
our  rival,  relatively  speaking,  is  not;  and,  moreover, that  if 
such  a  conflict  is  forced  upon  us,  we  can  give  Russia  plenty 
of  employment  in  her  rear  as  well  as  in  her  front,  and  shall 
take  good  care  to  do  so.  The  visit  of  the  Ameimi  to  the 
Viceroy  is  to  be  something  more,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  than 
a  mere  moral  demonstration.  The  troops  under  orders  for 
Rawul  Pindi  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  will  amount,  it  is 


stated,  together  with  the 


regiments 


now  stationed  at  that 


real  danger 


place,  to  a  force  of  about  18,500  men  of  all  arms,  and  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  best  fighting  material  in  our  service.  But 
there  is  an  abundance  of  such  material  in  Afghanistan 
itself,  only  waiting  to  bo  turned  to  account  by  English 
military  skill ;  and  seeing  that  Russia  knows  this  as  well  as 
ourselves,  we  cannot  think  it  probable  that,  in  the  face  of 
plain  vvords  and  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  she  would  dare  the  risks  of  an  immediate 
of  |  advance.  It  is  more  likely  that,  on  the  first  display  of 
I  activity  on  our  North-West  Frontier,  the  word  will  be  at 
once  passed  to  the  enterprising  Colonel  Ai.ikhanoff  that 
no  “  Afghan  attack  upon  the  Russian  outposts  ”  is  to  take 
place  till  further  orders,  and  that  M.  de  Giers  will  then 
quietly  sit  down  to  await  our  next  move.  Whereujion,  no 
doubt,  the  mero  relaxing  of  international  tension  will  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  relief  that  the  little  circumstance  of  one  of 
the  litigants  having  appropriated  about  half  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  dispute  before  the  action  could  bo  tried  is  likely 
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to  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  is  already  being  hinted  in 
advance  by  the  Times  that,  if  Russia  can  only  be 
induced  to  let  the  Ameer  alone  now,  he  may  well  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  “the  frontier  defined  for  him  by 
“  events.”  “  Defined  for  him  by  events  ”  is  good.  Even 
such  “events”  it  was  which  used  to  define  the  limits  of 
commoners’  r  ights  in  the  old  days  of  high-handed  inclosure. 
But  when  it  is  quietly  assumed  that  Abdurrahman  “  would 
“  not  wish  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  advance  his  frontier  a 
“  few  miles  further  down  the  Murghab  or  the  HeriRud,”  it 
is  obvious  to  reply  that  that  is  as  may  be.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  “few  miles”  more  or  less  of  territory,  but  of  the 
defensibility  of  the  frontier  which  “  events  ”  have  been  so 
good  as  to  define  for  him.  It  is  very  well  for  us  to  inform 
him  that  he  has  “  secured  as  much  of  his  outlying  territory  as 
“  suffices  to  give  complete  protection  to  Herat.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  is  so,  and  the  Ameer  will  think  it  to  be  so ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  may  not.  He  may  be  of  opinion 
that  for  the  complete  protection  of  Herat  he  should  prefer 
to  have  the  Zulfikar,  as  he  certainly  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Robat,  Pass,  in  his  hands  rather  than  in  those  of  Russia ; 
and  should  this  be  his  opinion  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  call 
upon  the  British  Power,  which  has  guaranteed  him  the 
integrity  of  his  territory,  to  give  effect  to  it.  We  do  not 
wish  to  meet  troubles  half-way;  but  the  English  public, 
always  slow  to  move  on  this  subject,  cannot  be  too  soon  or 
too  steadily  reminded  that,  even  when  we  have  brought 
Russia  to  a  halt,  our  difficulties  may  be  only  beginning. 


TIIE  PRESIDENT’S  INSTALLATION. 

TIHE  installation  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  President  of  the 
United  States  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  Some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  came,  with  the  character¬ 
istic  indifference  of  Americans  to  trouble  and  discomfort, 
from  all  parts  cf  the  Union,  and  especially  from  the  South, 
to  see  the  show,  and  to  celebrate  the  first  Democratic 
victory  which  has  been  obtained  at  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  four-and-twenty  years.  The  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  silver  question  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  appa¬ 
rently  not  checked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  successful  party ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Republicans 
bear  ill-will  to  the  new  President.  Some  of  their  most 
respectable  leaders  took  an  active  part  in  his  election, 
forming  indeed  an  indispensable  part  of  the  narrow  majority 
by  which  he  was  chosen.  The  simple  and  becoming  cere¬ 
monies  which  are  observed  on  the  occasion  derived  sufficient 
importance  from  the  great  multitude  of  spectators ;  and 
contingents  from  the  army,  from  the  militia  of  some  of 
the  States,  and  from  Volunteers  provided  the  unfailing 
attraction  of  military  display.  In  accordance  with  custom, 
the  outgoing  President  accompanied  his  successor  through¬ 
out  the  preliminary  formalities  until  he  left  him  in  the 
occupation  of  the  White  House.  Although  Mr.  Arthur 
only  became  President  by  an  accident,  no  recent  incumbent 
of  the  office  has  discharged  his  functions  with  more  general 
acceptance.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Arthur  was  principally 
known  as  a  skilful  manager  of  elections ;  but  during  his 
Presidential  term  he  has  steadily  discouraged  corruption, 
and  he  has  advanced  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in  con¬ 
formity  jrith  the  spirit  as  well  as  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
If  Mr.  Arthur  had  been  nominated  by  the  Republican 
Convention  instead  of  Mr.  Blaine,  it  is  possible  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Democrats  to  power  might  have  been  once 
more  postponed. 

The  serious  duties  of  the  President  had  already  begun 
before  his  arrival  in  Washington.  The  appointment  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  watched  with  natural  curiosity, 
and  some  of  the  current  conjectures  have  been  justiffi'd  by 
the  result.  It  soon  became  known  that  Senator  Bayard 
would  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  promotion  will  be 
generally  approved.  No  member  of  the  party  bears  a 
limber  character,  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  Demo- 
cratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  whom  the  Independent 
Republicans  were  prepared  to  support.  Mr.  Bayard’s 
opinions  on  external  policy  have  not  been  disclosed  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  will  follow  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  aggressive  course  which  justified  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  disapproval  which  Mr.  Arthur’s 
participation  in  the  West  African  Conference  has  incurred 
on  the  part  of  Congress  will  deter  future  Governments 
from  interference  in  European  politics.  It  may  also  possibly 
indicate  a  purpose  of  extending  still  further  the  preten¬ 


sions  which  are  deduced  from  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr. 
Manning  will  support  in  his  administration  of  the  Treasury 
the  President's  well-known  objection  to  the  law  which 
compels  a  large  annual  coinage  of  silver.  His  claim  to 
high  office  is  partly  founded  on  his  services  as  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Sticklers  for  the  corollaries  or  traditional  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  complain  that  a  second  Cabinet  Minister,, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Whitney,  has  been  allotted  to  the 
single  State  of  New  York.  The  President  has  in  other 
cases  shown  his  respect  for  established  practice  by  appoint¬ 
ing  two  other  Southern  Ministers  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bayard. 
The  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  cannot  have  expected  to  be 
represented  in  the  Cabinet  because  all  of  them  supported 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  also 
because  some  of  them  are  largely  interested  in  maintaining 
the  artificial  demand  for  silver. 

Mr.  Cleveland  enters  on  his  office  with  the  doubtful  and 
qualified  support  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
face  cf  an  adverse  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  inconveni¬ 
ence  will  be  diminished  by  the  postponement  to  a  distant 
date  of  the  meeting  of  the  House ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
future  elections  may  alter  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
Senate.  The  appointment  of  three  Senators  to  Cabinet 
offices  of  course  creates  as  many  vacancies ;  and  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Oregon  may  perhaps  remove  the  deadlock 
which  at  present  disables  their  Legislatures  from  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Senators.  The  silver  question  is  likely  to  form  a 
permanent  ground  of  difference  between  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  one  side  and  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  other;  but  Mr. 
Manning’s  Protectionist  sympathies  may  perhaps  recom¬ 
mend  his  policy  to  the  favour  of  Congress.  His  nomination 
proves  that  the  President  is  not  disposed  to  promote  large 
reductions  of  the  tariffs.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  popularity  will 
be  more  severely  tested  by  the  decision  which  he  must  im¬ 
mediately  form  on  the  claims  of  his  humbler  partisans  to 
office.  None  of  his  predecessors  have  been  so  distinctly 
pledged  to  abolish  the  practice  of  dividing  the  spoils 
among  the  victors ;  but  the  higher  offices  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  will  be  legitimately  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President.  The  practical  issue  will  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  line  at  which  party  patronage  will  make 
way  for  competition.  The  Republicans  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  hold  him  to  the  redemption  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  pledges  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Democratic  aspirants 
may  plausibly  complain  that,  after  exclusion  from  office  on 
party  grounds  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  are  now  to 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  because  purity  and  impartiality  have 
come  into  fashion.  The  passage  in  the  President’s  In¬ 
augural  Address,  which  relates  to  the  tenure  of  civil  office,  is 
naturally  vague;  but  it  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  highest 
Federal  office,  as  in  the  executive  administration  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cleveland  will  at  least  maintain, 
and  perhaps  extend,  the  system  of  competition.  In  the 
President’s  words,  “  Our  citizens  have  a  right  to  protection 
“  from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their 
“  places  solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service,  and  from 
“  the  corrupting  influence  of  those  who  promise  and  the 
“  vicious  methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.”  A 
perceptible  fraction  of  the  vast  audience  must  have  listened 
with  uneasiness  to  a  warning  that  their  journey  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  likely  to  have  no  solid  result.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  dismiss  some  of  the  many  Repub¬ 
lican  officials  “  who  hold  their  places  solely  as  the  reward  of 
“  partisan  service  ” ;  but  the  creation  of  vacancies,  if  they 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  mode  of  competitive  examination, 
will  do  nothing  for  Democratic  claimants.  High  political 
and  diplomatic  posts  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  members  of 
the  dominant  party.  One  of  the  probable  changes,  though 
it  will  be  striclly  accordant  with  uniform  practice,  will,  on 
personal  grounds,  cause  general  regret  in  England.  Mr. 
Lowell  will  remember  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the  latest 
of  his  duties  as  Minister  has  been  the  conveyance  to  the 
English  Government  of  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  gift 
of  the  Alert. 

The  remainder  of  the  Address,  as  well  as  the  paragraph 
on  the  Civil  Service,  consisted  of  dignified  and  graceful 
phrases  which,  like  almost  all  general  propositions,  were 
necessarily  commonplaces.  An  Inaugural  Address  is  not, 
like  a  message  to  Congress,  a  catalogue  of  measures  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  relieved  of  all  controversial  elements.  Foreign 
critics  observe,  with  a  slight  surprise,  wholly  unmixed 
with  disapproval,  the  American  custom  of  praising  on  all 
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appropriate  occasions  the  national  institutions.  Englishmen 
may  reasonably  envy  the  t.acit  and  well-founded  assumption 
that  no  citizjn  dreams  of  the  probability  of  political  or 
social  revolution.  “  Our  democratic  principle,”  says  the 
President,  “  needs  no  apology,”  but  it  is  still  susceptible  of 
eulogy,  which  is  one  form  of  apologetic  exposition.  The 
only  sceptical  comment  which  the  practice  suggests  is 
the  old  formula  “  Qnis  vituperavit  1  ”  Perhaps  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  “attendant  circumstances”  of 
the  late  Presidential  election  “  have  demonstrated  anew 
“  the  strength  and  safety  of  government  by  the  people.” 
In  the  absence  of  difficulty  and  danger  no  such  de¬ 
monstration  could  have  been  furnished,  nor  was  it  needed. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  as  far  as  he  had  a  practical  purpose 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  Address,  probably  wished 
to  deprecate  the  common  habit  of  considering  the  Presi¬ 
dent  after  his  election  as  a  mere  hand  of  a  party.  He 
invites  his  countrymen  to  “  abandon  all  sectional  prejudice 
“  and  distrust  ” ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  to  pretend  to 
believe  that  the  rights  of  the  coloured  population  are  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  principle  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
another  passage  he  denounces  as  idle  and  unprofitable  all 
discussion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  freedmen  for  the  place 
accorded  to  them  as  American  citizens.  As  long  as  the 
South  votes  solidly  for  Democratic  candidates,  no  Federal 
interference  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  supremacy  of 
the  whites. 

Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Cleveland  proposes 
to  treat  the  Indians  fairly  and  honestly,  and  to  promote 
their  education  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship. 
He  denounces  the  Mormon  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  he 
intimates  his  approval  of  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed 
against  Chinese  immigration.  More  curiosity  was  perhaps 
felt  as  to  the  President’s  views  on  the  tariff  controversy; 
foi*,  while  the  decision  rests  with  Congress,  the  influence  of 
the  Executive  is  always  eonsidei’able.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  words  of  the  Address  should  be  least  explicit 
where  there  was  most  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  A 
single  paragraph  occupied  with  the  subject  of  financial 
and  commercial  legislation  leaves  the  President  at  liberty 
to  support  hereafter  the  doctrine  either  of  Protection  or 
of  Free-trade.  On  the  pressing  question  of  the  silver 
coinage,  though  his  opinion  is  well  known,  he  is,  perhaps 
for  that  reason,  almost  absolutely  silent.  It  is  impossible 
to  dispute  the  statement  that  “  a  due  regard  for  the 
“  interest  of  the  people  demands  that  the  financial  system 
“  should  be  established  on  a  sound  and  sensible  basis.” 
In  former  time3  Whigs  and  Jacobites  were  equally  ready  to 
repeat  the  form  of  blessing  the  i-eigning  Sovereign  : — 

But  which  Pretender  is,  and  which  the  King, 

God  bless  us  all!  that’s  quite  another  thing. 

American  protectionists  and  free-traders  profess  a  common 
desire  to  “  secure  the  safety  and  confidence  of  business 
“  interests,  and  make  the  wage  of  labour  sure  and  steady.” 
The  phrase  about  the  wage  of  labour  may  perhaps  have 
some  reference  to  the  matter  of  silver  coinage.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  sanguine  if  he  thinks  that  any  currency  or 
any  tariff  will  make  wages  sure  and  steady.  His  proposal 
to  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation  may  apply 
either  to  direct  internal  taxes  or  to  Customs  duties.  The 
prevention  of  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
may  perhaps  point  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The 
President  probably  regards  with  complacency  the  suspen¬ 
sion  during  several  months  of  the  participation  of  Congress 
in  the  conduct  of  affaiis.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
already  adjourned,  and  the  Senate  only  remains  in  Session  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  President’s  nomi¬ 
nations  to  office. 


THE  SERVICES. 

IT  is  by  no  means  a  matter  for  unmixed  satisfaction  that 
Sir  Edward  Reed’s  wrongs  have  at  last  roused  him  to 
threaten  a  general  attack  on  the  Admiralty.  He  has  bound 
himself  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  widest  terms 
when  the  Estimates  are  introduced,  and  tho  Opposition  is 
apparently  prepared  to  support  him.  Tho  House  is  to  be 
asked  to  declare  that  tho  state  of  the  navy  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  its  condition  is  due  “  to  defective  administration, 
“  and  to  the  improper  and  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
“  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  its  maintenance.”  It  is 
permissible  to  suspect  that  “  improper  and  extravagant 
“  expenditure  ”  means  the  spending  of  money  on  models  of 
which  Sir  Edward  Reed  does  not  approve;  but  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  such  a  motion  as  this  tho  House  cannot 


be  confined  to  discussing  the  meiits  of  certain  kinds  and 
degrees  of  armour-plating.  Members  will  go  much  beyond 
such  questions,  and  will  cei’tainly  ci’iticize  the  Admiralty 
generally,  not  only  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  There  are  at  least  plausible  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  is  the  kind  of  attention  most  needed  by 
the  navy  at  px-esent.  The  administration  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  is  unquestionably  *  defective,  and  there  is  “  im- 
“  proper  and  extravagant  expenditure  ”  in  the  dockyards. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these  things  shall  be  re¬ 
formed  ;  and  the  House  would  be  very  well  employed  in 
forwarding  the  good  woi-k.  Before  it  turns  to  that  task, 
however,  it  should  be  quite  cei'tain  it  is  not  stopping  the 
verv  pressing  work  on  hand.  Now,  while  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  any  considei'able  improvement  in  the  adminis 
t  rat  ion  of  the  navy  would  be  the  result  of  a  debate  on  Six 
E.  Reed’s  motion,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  would 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  stopping  what  little  is  being 
slowly  done  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  fleet.  This,  indeed, 
must  necessarily  be  its  immediate  result.  Sir  Edward 
Reed’s  standing  proof  of  the  defective  administration  of  the 
navy  is  its  preference  for  what  he  considei's  a  thoroughly 
bad  kind  of  ironclad.  He  was  moved  to  assail  the  improper 
and  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  on  learaing 
from  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  that  the  Admii-alty  is  determined 
to  go  on  spending  money  on  this  very  kind  of  ship.  With* 
these  signs  to  judge  by,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
will  happen  in  the  proposed  debate.  The  great  question  of 
armouied  or  unarmoured  ends  will  be  fought  out,  and  with 
it  many  others  of  an  equally  debatable  character.  It  will 
be  fortunate  if,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  the  House  does  not  fall 
back  on  its  favourite  resource  when  it  is  puzzled  by  the  hard 
swearing  of  specialists,  and  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire. 
The  immediate  result  of  that  measure  of  precaution  will  ol 
couise  be  to  provide  the  Admiralty  with  a  good  excuse  fox- 
suspending  all  attempts  to  increase  our  weak  fleet  of  heavy 
fighting  ships.  Even  if  the  ultimate  decision  is  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Admiralty,  we  may  be  very  sure  nothing  will 
be  dope  till  the  debate  is  over,  and  the  delay  will  in  this  case 
be  almost  justified ;  for  the  Government  can  scai-cely  be 
blamed  for  stopping  any  further  outlay  till  it  knows  whether 
the  House  considers  its  way  of  spending  money  is  improper 
and  extravagant  or  not.  Yet  the  main  charge  against  the 
Admiralty  is  its  indolence  during  the  last  three  months. 
This,  in  itself,  is  enough  to  justify  a  vote  of  censure.  Even 
if  the  ironclads  had  been  allowed  to  wait  for  a  time,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  begin  work  on  the  belted 
cruisei-s,  the  “  Scouts,”  and  the  torpedo-boats.  The  Admi¬ 
ralty,  however,  has  not  only  not  laid  the  keel  of  one  of 
these  vessels,  but  has  onjy  just  decided  on  the  plans  for 
them,  if  it  has  done  so  much,  and  has  only  asked  for  the 
tenders  from  pi-ivate  sliipbuildei-s  within  the  last  week  or 
two.  It  deserves  condemnation  less  because  it  is  pi-oposing 
to  do  tho  worst  of  two  possible  things  than  because  it  is 
doing  absolutely  nothing.  By  passing  over  such  an  obvious 
offence  and  supporting  a  motion  which  may  indeed  lead  to 
good,  but  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  waste  of  time,  tho  Opposi¬ 
tion  would  give  a  very  lamentable  pi-oof  of  feebleness  and 
confusion.  Before  the  general  administration  of  the  navy 
is  touched,  the  Admiralty  should  be  censured  for  the  shame¬ 
ful  waste  of  time  — a  waste  of  time  called  smartness  by  that 
eminent  authority  Mr.  Caine — since  November. 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting 
never  fails  to  supply  matter  for  speculation  which  would  bo 
amusing  if  the  subject  were  a  little  less  serious.  To  judge 
from  the  figures  given  by  this  officer,  everything  is  always 
going  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  with  the  British 
army.  His  text  occasionally  contains  l-eservations,  and  it 
is  possible  to  doubt  whether  he  is  quite  so  pleased  in  his 
own  mind  as  he  appears  in  his  official  capacity.  Tho 
unpleasantness,  however,  is  seldom  noticed  except  in  a 
parenthesis  or  by  way  of  qualification,  while  tho  cheerful 
side  of  things  is  put  well  forwaxd.  Recruits  are  always 
coming  bi’iskly  in,  there  may  not  lie  as  many  of  them  as  tho 
Inspector  may  wish,  but  still  there  ai-e  moro  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago ;  and  as  to  their  quality,  it  is  not 
above  criticism,  but  beyond  doubt  these  additions  to  tho 
army  will  provo  very  fine  fellows  in  time.  Meanwhile  the 
service  is  becoming  more  popular,  die.  die.  After  reading  so 
much  pleasant  information,  it  is  a  puzzling  task  to  reconcile 
it  with  so  much  else  which  is  known  concerning  the  army 
and  is  far  less  rose  colom-ed.  The  Roport  of  Major-General 
E.  G.  Bulwer  does  not  differ  from  its  predecessors  mate¬ 
rially.  He  is  able  to  give  the  satisfactory  information  that 
wo  secured  2,557  more  recruits  in  1884  than  in  1883. 
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It  is  true  that  the  infantry  was  8,193  men  shoi’t  of 
its  complement  on  the  xst  May  last,  but  by  the  xst  January 
1885  the  deficiency  had  been  reduced  to  2,942.  The 
gain  in  those  six  months  was  5,351.  Of  these  1,359  have 
been  re-transferred  from  the  Reserves.  If  the  infantry  is 
still  short  of  its  proper  strength,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers  are  overflowing.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  cavalry 
was  519  rank  and  file  in  excess  of  its  strength.  At  the 
same  dqte  the  artillery  had  a  surplus  of  910.  The  localiza¬ 
tion  scheme  is  working  beautifully.  It  is  so  popular  that 
some  regiments  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  all  the  men 
who  wish  to  join.  Many  recruits  have  been  lost  because 
they  would  only  join  their  territorial  regiments,  and  those 
coi'ps  were  “  necessarily  closed  for  recruiting,”  as  they  were 
at  their  full  establishment.  General  Bulwer’s  estimate  of 
the  quality  of  the  recruits  is  an  admirable  example  of  com¬ 
promise  between  the  military  conscience  and  the  military 
sense  that  one  must  say  the  best  for  the  service — which,  in 
spite  of  grumbling,  is  a  lively  feeling,  particularly  at  the 
War  Office.  “Notwithstanding,”  he  puts  it,  “  the  com- 
“  plaints  made  in  some  cases  of  the  physique  of  the  re- 
“  emits,  I  believe  that  the  great  body  are  calculated  to 
“  become  as  good  men  as  ever  entered  Her  Majesty’s 
“  service,  and  that  they  will  be  foxxnd  worthy  successors  of 
“  those  who  have  gone  before  them.”  Translated  into  un¬ 
official  English,  this  may  without  rashness  be  supposed  to 
mean  that  General  Bulwer  thinks  his  recruits  may  possibly 
become  fit  for  militai’y  duty  just  about  the  time  they  are 
going  to  pass  into  the  Reserve.  Interpreted  in  this  way,  his 
words  help  to  explain  how  the  pleasing  figui’es  quoted  above 
can  be  reconciled  with  certain  very  disagreeable  facts  of 
daily  occui'rence.  If  the  infantry  is  only  2,942  men  short 
of  its  full  complement,  this  comparative  strength  is  due 
to  the  timely  rush  of  recruits  between  last  May  and  last 
January.  These  ai’e  the  men  who  ax’e  calculated  to  become 
soldiers  some  day,  but  who  as  yet  do  not  know  their  drills, 
and  who  will  remain  long  after  they  are  “  efficient,”  the 
kind  of  fighting  men  whom  no  War  Office  would  think  of 
sending  abroad,  except  in  case  of  invasion,  to  quote  the  his¬ 
toric  jibe.  It  is  these  growing  lads  who  fill  the  territorial 
regiments  to  overflowing,  and  have  to  be  weeded  out  when 
their  corps  goes  on  service.  They  account  for  the  fact  that 
though  we  have  519  men  too  many  in  the  cavalry,  we  cannot  ! 
send  a  single  complete  regiment  abroad.  The  Report  con¬ 
tains,  of  course,  the  usual  complacent  comparison  between 
the  state  of  things  before  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Army 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870;  General  Bulwer  gives  tables  to 
show  how  before  that  thrice  blessed  date  the  army  lost  such 
and  such  a  percentage  of  its  men  yeai'ly,  without  adding 
a  man  to  the  Reserves,  and  how  now  we  add  to  the  army 
(which  is  still,  strange  to  say,  below  its  proper  sti'ength) 
and  yet  contrive  to  form  that  boasted  Reserve.  What 
General  Bulwer  does  not  say  is  that  the  men  added  to  the 
army  are  largely  unfit  for  use,  and  that  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  Resei  ve  at  the  most  trifling  pinch.  Under  the  old 
system,  what  army  we  had  could  be  trusted,  and  there  were 
always  the  30,000  men  of  the  Militia  Reserve  to  fill  up 
vacancies  at  once  in  a  serious  war.  Now  the  First  Reserve 
will  have  to  do  what  the  line  formerly  did  with  the  Militia 
Reserve  to  help  as  before.  Numei’ically  we  shall  be  pretty 
much  where  we  were,  but  minus  the  regimental  tradition, 
the  cohesion,  and  the  uniformity  of  organization. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  recruiting,  there  is  enough 
in  the  condition  of  the  army  to  l’aise  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  all  that  was  doue  in  1870.  At  this  time  of  all  others 
the  Indian  army  is  3,000  men  below  its  establishment,  and 
the  militia  more  than  25,000  short  of  its  legal  strength. 
In  the  course  of  the  confused  discussions  on  Monday 
011  tlje  Royal  Messages,  one  thing  at  least  was  made 
very,  plain  Our  military  organization  does  not  possess 
even,  the  degree  of  freedom  and  elasticity  which  General 
Bulwer  sees  in  our  recruiting  system,  with  its  multi¬ 
plicity  of  exceptions  and  its  resources  for  making  shift. 
There  are  fifteen  regiments  of  which  both  battalions  arc 
on  foreign  service  at  the  present  time,  and  the  War  Ollice 
is  only  just  thinking  about  supplying  them  with  proper 
depots,  and  yet  the  contingency  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  It  .was  obvious  to  whoever  would  think  on  ! 
the  subject  for  a  momeflt  that  the  linked  battalion  system 
must  break  down  as  soon  as  a  heavy  call  was  made  on  the 
army,  and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  provide  again.- 1  the 
danger.  The  breakdown  has  happened  under  what  ought 
not  to  have  been  felt  as  a  severe  strain,  if  the  words  of  our 
army  informers  had  been  made  good,  and  now,  after  all  our  ; 
years  pf  .patching  and  tinkering,  wo  are  casting  about  for 


another  makeshift.  The  army  organization,  which  started 
in  the  great  reform  year  of  1870,  was,  it  appears,  calculated 
exclusively  for  a  state  of  profound  peace — its  framers  had 
not  taken  the  chance  of  war  into  calculation.  Sir  E. 
Reed’s  motion  might  be  more  profitably  moved  against  the 
W  ar  Office  than  the  Admiralty— which  is,  after  all,  the  least 
inefficient  department  of  the  two — or  at  least,  so  it  would 
seem,  if  experience  was  not  there  to  show  that  motions 
have  been  made,  and  have  been  debated,  and  have  pro- 
dxxced  “  reforms,”  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  we  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  having  a  working  army  organization.  We  are 
promised,  indeed,  a  large  though  indefinite  addition  to  the 
army,  and  certainly  not  before  it  is  time.  But  where  the 
3,000  or  the  15,000  men  are  to  come  from,  and  what  they 
will  be  good  for  when  they  come  are  unfortunately  different 
questions. 


THE  BLONDIN  HORSE. 

nnHE  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
JL  Animals  does  a  great  deal  of  useful  work.  But,  like 
other  meritorious  institutions,  it  is  occasionally  more  zealous 
than  discreet.  Its  attack  upon  the  equestrian  feat  now 
being  performed  at  Covent  Garden  was  a  distinct  mistake, 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  case  was  in  accordance  with  justice 
as  well  as  with  law.  On  the  face  of  it,  and  as  the  stoi’y 
was  first  told  to  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  there  was  a 
good  deal  which  looked  like  l’eal  brutality.  A  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  such  as  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
before  a  prosecution  was  begun,  would  have  shown  Mr. 
Colam  that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  his  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  horse  whose  sorrows,  actual  or  imaginary,  ex¬ 
cited  the  Society’s  compassion,  walks  over  what  is  called  in 
the  bills  a  tight-rope.  Having  accomplished  the  journey 
with  its  head  uncovered,  the  horse  afterwards  does  the  same 
thing  blindfold.  Unless  it  be  wrong  to  teach  any  animal 
any  trick,  we  cannot  see  why  this  particular  exhibition 
should  be  forbidden.  There  was  no  evidence,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  horse  requires  any  compulsion 
to  make  him  do  what  is  expected  of  him.  He  is  not  flogged 
or  otherwise  maltreated ;  and  probably  he  would  not,  if 
full  information  were  before  him,  prefer  being  attached  to 
the  daily  or  nightly  hansom.  It  seems,  however,  that  one 
day  he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell.  This  caused  some 
disturbance  among  the  audience,  and  several  people  left  the 
theatre.  Then  the  Society  took  the  matter  up.  The  horse, 
it  should  be  said,  only  fell  about  five  feet,  being  received 
into  a  net  covered  with  carpet.  It  was  none  the  worse  for 
its  fall,  and  indeed  was  not  injured  in  any  way  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless  the  Society’s  counsel  con¬ 
tended  that  the  nervous  terror  caused  to  the  animal  brought 
the  manager  of  the  circus  within  the  law.  Now,  thei'e  is  a 
famous  sentence  which  declares,  with  much  better  sense 
than  grammar,  that  “  the  horse  is  a  docile  creature,  but  if 
“  you  beat  him  he  will  not  do  so.”  The  docility  of  Blondin 
is  strong  testimony  in  favoxir  of  his  employers.  If  he  were 
completely  overcome  by  the  fear  and  excitement  which  are 
said  to  be  his  portion,  he  would  naturally  jib,  or  at  least 
stop,  and  perhaps  remember  that  natui’e  had  gifted  him  with 
heels.  As  it  is,  he  takes  the  matter  much  less  seriously 
than  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
There  is  a  too  common  delusion  that  horses  and  dogs  are 
induced  to  acquii’e  accomplishments  by  means  of  toi'ture. 
The  theory  that  they  can  be  taught  with  success  by  any 
other  means  than  kindness  has  long  been  exploded,  and  was 
conclusively  refuted  by  the  most  obvious  practical  experience. 

Unfortunately,  when  Mr.  Holland,  the  lessee  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  for  the  purposes  of  this  circus,  was  taxed 
by  an  officer  of  the  Society  with  cruelty,  he  said  in  his  haste 
one  of  the  things  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  sub¬ 
sequent  inflection.  “  Oh,  the  horse  fell  1  ”  he  observed  with 
what  novelists  call  provoking  coolness.  “  Of  course  it  fell ; 
“  it’s  going  to  fall  three  times  next  week.”  This  has  sinco 
been  explained  as  a  “jocular  remark,”  but  it  was  neither 
witty  nor  wise.  It  was  in  bad  taste,  and  it  at  once  con¬ 
firmed  the  woi'st  suspicions  of  the  “active  and  intelligent” 
functionary  who  had  intervened.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  horse  was  habitually  made  to  fall,  in  order  to  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  show,  we  should  take  a  different  view 
of  the  action  of  the  Society,  though  we  should  require 
very  strong  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  Blondin 
would  continue  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game.  We  cannot, 
however,  consider  Mr.  Vaughan’s  treatment  of  the  question 
as  satisfactory.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  physical  and 
moral  torture,  holding  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not 
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apply  to  the  latter.  This  is  surely  a  false  distinction. 
Cruelty  is  cruelty,  by  whatsoever  means  it  be  inflicted. 
The  words  which  Mr.  Vaughan  quoted  are  “  cruelly  ill- 
“  treating,  torturing,  or  causing  any  injury.”  These  phrases 
are  clearly  disjunctive,  and,  taken  together,  are^  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  they  could  well  be  made.  Mr.  V  aughan  s 
refusal  to  grant  a  summons  should  have  been  based  on  the 
ground  that  no  actual  cruelty  had  been  brought  home  to 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Holland’s  solicitors  informed  the 
magistrate  that  “  each  time  it  fell,  the  horse  remounted  the 
“  rope  and  continued  the  performance.”  This  unhappily 
suggests  that  falls  are  not  infrequent,  and  throws  rather  a 
disagreeable  light  on  the  “jocular  remark  ”  of  Mr.  Holland. 
BuC  considering  how  much  abominable  cruelty  to  animals 
is  perpetrated  every  day,  the  raid  upon  the  Covent  Garden 
circus  certainly  seems  unnecessary  and  ill-advised.  Pigeon¬ 
shooting,  for  instance,  flourishes,  and  the  Society  makes  no 
serious  or  determined  effort  to  put  it  down.  No  doubt  it  is 
practised  by  people  who  would  be  very  much  surprised  to 
find  themselves  in  the  dock  of  a  police-court.  But  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should  be 
no  respecter  of  persons. 


MODERN  COMIC  LITERATURE. 

N  Australian  critic,  Mr.  Cowle,  in  the  Melbourne 
Review,  has  been  making  some  rather  severe  criticisms 
on  Modern  Comic  Literature.  Australia  is  a  new  centre  of 
criticism,  but  as  a  good  deal  of  the  patriotism  and  pluck  we 
miss  at  home  have  found  a  home  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross,  perhaps  literature  also  may  begin  to  flourish  there. 
Mr.  Cowle,  who  is  not  exactly  a  lively  writer,  argues  that 
our  comic  performances  are  not  “  popular  ”  nor  “  democratic” 
enough,  whereas  the  American  humorists  are  popular,  with 
a  vengeance,  but  inflated,  irreverent,  and  generally  not  in 
good  taste.  He  also  accuses  British  jesters  of  bestowing  all 
their  tediousness  upon  us.  Louis  XIV.  said  he  did  not 
love  buffoons  who  failed  to  make  him  laugh ;  and.  without 
perhaps  being  aware  that  the  great  monarch  had  anticipated 
liim,  Mr.  Cowle  has  the  same  very  natural  feeling. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Cowle’s  charges, 
though  they  owe  little  to  his  colonial  printer.  American 
wits  must  grin  sardonically  when  accused,  as  they  are  in 
Greek,  by  a  facetious  but  unquotable  printer’s  blunder,  of  an 
inexplicable  offence.  If  Mark  Twain  knew  Greek,  we  are 
certain  his  laughter  would  be  perfectly  inextinguishable.  But 
to  return  to  our  own  humorists.  If  they  are  not  “  popular  ” 
enough,  that  is  surely  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault.  Mr. 
Cowle  does  not  think  the  authors  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
Vice  Vend,  sufficiently  popular.  Like  the  cabman  in  Punch, 
when  he  beheld  the  intoxicated  gentleman,  “  we  only  wish 
“  we  had  half  their  complaint,”  of  popularity.  Except  Mr. 
Hugh  Conway’s  books  (and  he  cannot  be  styled  a  conscious 
humorist),  no  English  light  literature  has  been  more  popular 
than  the  adventures  of  Alice  and  of  Mr.  Bultitude.  But 
“  Anstey  and  Besant,  Burnand  and  Calverley,  Gilbert 
“  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin  ” — what  a  medley  of  names  !— 
“  are  all  educated  men  themselves,  and  have  written  to 
“  amuse  a  trained  set  of  people.”  Can  anything  be 
more  hateful  than  the  work  of  uneducated  humorists'? 
Mr.  Cowle,  who  knows  Greek,  and  dates  from  Trinity 
College,  Melbourne  (but  he  must  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Greek  in  his  proof  sheets),  should  remember  that  Aristotle 
defined  wit  as  “  educated  insolence."  It  is  a  queer 
charge  to  bring  against  our  funny  men  that  their  v/3p is 
is  TrtTraiStvptvr],  that  their  “  insolence  ”is  not  uneducated,  that 
their  “  sauciness,”  to  quote  Liddell  and  Scott,  is  not  “  un- 
“  chastened.”  Probably  the  sauciness  of  the  colonial  Larrikin 
(good  name  for  colonial  comic  paper,  The  Larrikin)  is 
quite  unchastened.  But  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Cowle  does 
not  really  prefer  the  banter  of  the  untaught  humorists  of 
the  streets  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Burnand.  Again,  though  of  course  the  music  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  has  much  to  do  with  it,  the  humour  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  comic  operas  is  as  popular  as  humour  can 
possibly  be.  You  cannot  be  more  popular  and  democratic 
than  Pinafore  and  the  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Chaucer, 
who,  we  admit,  is  on  another  level — Chaucer  is  not 
half  so  “  popular  ”  as  Mr.  Gilbert.  But  wo  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  greater  humorist 
than  Chaucer  ;  eminently  the  reverse.  The  fact  is,  as  tho 
Australian  critic  will  see  on  reflection,  that  humour  is 
essentially  an  educated  thing,  and  appeals  to  people  of 
thought  and  education.  Popular  humour,  in  the  widest 


sense,  is  either  primitive  humour — that  is,  violent  practical 
joking — or  it  takes  refuge  in  proverbs  which,  proverbially, 
are  “  the  wit  of  the  few  and  the  wisdom  of  the  many." 
Calverley,  let  it  be  admitted,  is  a  humorist  of  a  narrower 
public  than,  say,  Mr.  Anstey.  The  author  of  Fly  Leaves 
appealed  chiefly  to  a  University  public,  at  most  to  a  public 
well  acquainted  with  literature.  A  knowledge  of  private 
school  life  is  more  widely  spread  than  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poetry,  so  Mr.  Anstey  probably 
touched  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  Mr.  Calverley. 
But  that  imputes  nothing  against  Mr.  Calverley’s  great 
comic  powers.  Perhaps  more  human  beings  in  the  world 
admire  beads  and  brass  buttons  than  sapphires;  but  the 
gem  remains  the  gem  and  the  brass  button  the  brass 
button.  It  is  a  strange  piece  of  modern  democratic  fudge 
to  say,  by  way  of  censure,  that  “  the  fun  and  satire  of 
“  certain  writers  appeal  more  to  the  educated  and  cultured 
“  (sic)  than  to  the  general  public,  who  are  often  unable  to 
“  understand  a  witticism,  and  cannot  therefore  grasp  its  . 
“  lesson.”  What  a  bundle  of  fallacies  !  Is  a  writer  to  be 
considered  a  wit  because  he  appeals  victoriously  to  a  class 
wThich  is  “  unable  to  understand  a  witticism  ”  ?  and  is  wit 
to  be  estimated  by  “  the  lesson  ”  it  conveys  ?  On  these 
principles  popularity  with  the  class  least  capable  of  humour 
would  be  the  note  of  a  humorist.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
hold  that  the  “  general  public  ”  is  unable  to  see  a  joke  ;  they 
take  a  joke  with  extreme  alacrity.  But  Mr.  Cowle  argues 
that  the  people  cannot  see  a  joke;  that  therefore  jesters 
not  understanded  of  the  people  are  bad  jesters ;  while  he 
goes  on  to  attack  the  humorists,  such  as  Mark  Twain,  who, 
he  says,  are  understanded  of  the  people.  His  reasonings 
would  place  Thackeray  very  low  among  humorists,  and 
Pascal  lower  still,  while  Aristophanes  would  be  near 
|  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Yet  when  he  finds  Mark 
1  Twain  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  of  popularity, 
he  attacks  him  and  his  mates  partly  (as  we  saw)  in 
colonial  Greek,  partly  in  English.  “  American  literature, 
“  as  a  rule,  is  purposeless,  and,  critically  regarded,  trash  !  ” 
Oh,  Mr.  Howells  !  oh,  Mr.  James!  how  unkind  they  can 
be  in  Melbourne !  “  Its  humour  relies  mainly  on  gross 

“  exaggeration,  and  that  indiscriminate  blending  of  jest  and 
“  earnest  which  is  so  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  so  dan- 
“  gerous,  and  in  which  Bret  Harte  alone  has  succeeded.” 

No  doubt  in  some  books  of  “American  Humour  ”  colossal 
exaggeration  makes  part  of  the  fun.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
plentiful  lack  of  good  taste  in  The  Innocents  Abroad.  But 
no  critic  worthy  of  the  name  can  deny  to  Mark  Twain  at 
his  best  tho  essential  qualities  of  wit  and  humour.  He  has, 
when  quite  himself,  a  lower  kind  of  Sydney  Smith’s  won¬ 
derful  airy  high  spirits  which  lift  him  buoyantly  into  a  kind 
of  Laputa,  a  place  whence  he  sees  all  the  mad  humours  of 
men.  lie  has,  when  he  likes,  tenderness  and  melan- 
;  choly,  and  an  extraordinary  sense  of  human  limitations  and- 
!  contradictions.  The  struggles  of  conscience  of  Huckleberry 
|  Finn  about  betraying  the  runaway  negro  have  poetry 
and  pathos  blent  in  their  humour.  Only  a  great  humor¬ 
ist  could  have  made  “  Huck  ”  give  his  own  unvar¬ 
nished  account  of  the  splendour  and  terror  of  a  night  of 
storm  on  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  coming  of  dawn.  A 
mere  buffoon  could  not  have  imagined  the  passage,  a  less 
finished  humorist  would  have  made  Huck  “talk  fine”  like 
Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  sailors  in  their  high  flown  descriptive 
tootle.  In  Mark  Twain  the  world  has  a  humorist  at  once 
wild  and  tender,  a  humorist  who  is  yearly  ripening  and 
mellowing.  But  our  Australian  censor  calls  him  “the 
“  burlesquing  and  painfully  artificial  Mark  Twain.”  Yes, 
there  are  men  so  great  that  nothing  can  please  them,  not 
even  tho  miraculous  observation,  sympathy,  and  wit  of  the 
passage  on  the  credulous  blue  jay,  or  tho  high  spirits  of  the 
philological  remarks  on  the  German  language,  or  the  un¬ 
rivalled  adventure  of  the  Celebrated  Mexican  Plug,  or  the 
story  of  editing  an  agricultural  newspaper  by  a  literary 
amateur. 

“  Wo  are  thoroughly  tired  of  the  present  supply  of 
“  amusing  books,”  cries  this  voice  from  the  Antipodes.  On 
tho  other  hand,  for  our  part,  we  wish  wo  had  more  amusing 
books.  Anything  as  good  as  Happy  Thouylits,  or  Strap- 
more,  or  Bound  to  Lose,  any  more  adventures  of  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in 
Britain.  We  live  in  bitter  times,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if 
we  “  jock  wi’  deeficulty.”  Sancho  Panza’s  donkey,  tho 
Pegasus  of  the  humorist,  needs  a  gre  at  deal  of  spurring  at 
present,  it  must  be  admitted.  Were  we  gods,  could  we  lie 
beside  the  nectar,  wo  might  laugh  inextinguishably  at  the 
great  Aristophunic  comedy  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
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and  his  unrivalled  company.  But  we,  alas  !  have  to  act  as 
supers  in  the  play,  or  to  pay  very  highly  for  our  seats.  So 
perhaps  we  can  scarcely  expect  much  original  and  hearty 
comic  writing  for  a  while. 


THE  SHOEBURYNESS  EXPLOSION. 

IT  is  difficult  to  express  any  feeling  except  one  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  connexion  with  the  explosion  of  last  week  at 
Shoeburyness.  If  any  of  the  officers  or  men  engaged  in  the 
experiment  which  ended  so  fatally  were  guilty  of  any  care¬ 
lessness,  the  fault  has  been  visited  on  them  with  terrible 
severity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disaster  was  due  to  the 
defective  or  unscientific  construction  of  the  fuse  which  was 
being  fitted  into  the  shell,  that  offence  also  has  been  more 
than  adequately  punished.  The  severity  of  this  loss  to  the 
country  is  a  point  on  which  there  cannot  possibly  be  two 
opinions.  The  army  lias  been  totally  deprived  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  three  valuable  officers,  and  of  soldiers  who  can  only 
be  formed  by  long  training,  and  it  will  temporarily  lose  the 
services  of  others  who  have  in  a  less  degree  shared  in  the 
consequences  of  the  disaster.  Our  army  has  fought  engage¬ 
ments  of  no  trilling  importance  which  have  not  cost  the 
country  so  dear. 

Where  the  destruction  of  everything  and  well  nigh  every 
person  capable  of  supplying  evidence  has  been  so  complete, 
and  before  an  inquiry  has  been  held  by  a  properly  qualified’ 
authority,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
explosion.  There  are,  however,  certain  considerations  which 
force  themselves  on  public  attention.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  anybody 
concerned  in  the  experiment.  Even  civilians  who  habitually 
use  firearms  are  cautious  in  handling  them.  Rashness  is 
an  almost  infallible  proof  of  ignorance.  Among  the  trained 
men  of  the  fighting  services  the  exercise  of  care  becomes  a 
habit,  and  is  enforced  by  professional  feeling  even  more 
effectually  than  by  discipline.  In  the  experiments  at  Shoe¬ 
buryness  the  use  of  the  greatest  discretion  was  as  certain 
as  anything  can  humanly  be.  Both  officers  and  gunners 
were  exceptionally  fitted  for  the  work  by  experience.  They 
well  knew  the  exceeding  danger  of  the  duty  in  which  they 
wore  engaged.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  Gunner  Allen  would  be  guilty  of  any  care¬ 
lessness  which  must,  as  he  knew  very  well,  cause  his  instant 
and  horrible  death.  Neither  is  it  to  be  believed  that  Colonel 
Lyon  can  have  failed  to  warn  him  of  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  fuse.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  indeed  most 
likely  to  prove  to  be  this  very  extreme  delicacy.  With 
the  fact  before  us  that  the  experiment  was  forbidden  at 
Woolwich  on  the  ground  of  its  very  risky  character,  it  ap¬ 
peal’s  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  accident  to  the  too 
sensitive  nature  of  the  sensitive  fuse  than  to  bungling 
on  the  part  of  presumably  competent  artillerymen.  With 
no  desire  to  judge  overhastily,  we  think  that  two  questions 
are  suggested  by  tiffs  event  which  are  at  least  entitled  to 
attention.  To  the  ordinary  civilian  mind  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  a  sensitive  fuse,  which  is  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot 
bear  reasonable  handling,  is  fit  for  the  rough  work  of  war. 
It  is  really  too  likely  to  prove  most  formidable  to  its  own 
side.  Further,  we  have  our  doubts  how  far  these  experi¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  allowed  in  Government  establishments. 
There  is  a  middle  path  between  discouraging  enterprise  and 
allowing  experiments  of  a  notoriously  perilous  character 
and  of  doubtful  advantage.  A  fuse  which  is  too  dangerous 
for  Woolwich  might  well  be  considered  too  dangerous  every¬ 
where  else.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  not  won  itself 
so  good  a  reputation  of  late  that  it  need  feel  offended  if  it  is 
held  indirectly  responsible  for  the  misfortune  at.  Shoebury- 
aess  on  the  ground  of  its  general  lax  administration. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  LORD  GRANVILLE. 

URING  the  present  Session  the  debates  in  the  Reicns- 
tag  have  not  been  of  absorbing  interest  for  foreign 
readers.  The  dissolution  of  the  old  alliance  between  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Centre  has  thrown  the  whole  House 
into  disorder,  and  the  genius  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
groups  has  been  shown  rather  in  strange  combinations  and 
unexpected  changes  of  front  than  in  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  matters  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  All  this  may 
appear  lively  enough  to  German  party-managers,  but  it 
•can  excite  no  great  interest  abroad.  On  Monday,  however, 


the  game  of  parliamentary  tactics  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  speech  which  proved  that,  however  unwilling  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  may  be  to  tender  his  advice  to  the 
English  Ministers,  he  does  not  shrink  from  admonish¬ 
ing  them  in  the  plainest  terms  when  they  stray  too  far 
from  the  path  of  diplomatic  rectitude.  lie  stated  that 
the  way  in  which  the  late  English  Blue  Books  have  been 
compiled  was  a  sign  of  serious  irritation,  and  it  requires  no 
great  penetration  to  discover  a  similar  feeling  in  his  own 
speech.  The  hint  that  Lord  Granville’s  despatches  are 
written  for  the  pui’pose  of  making  a  favourable  impression 
in  Parliament,  rather  than  of  really  influencing  the  Powers 
to  which  they  are  addressed,  was  certainly  unkind;  we 
wish  we  could  be  equally  sure  that  it  was  entirely  without 
foundation. 

The  ill-humour  which  evidently  exists  between  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  England  and  Germany,  and  which  is 
all  the  more  marked  because  Prince  Bismarck  was  careful 
to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  friendly  feeling  which 
he  entertains  for  this  country,  has  doubtless  its  origin  in 
matters  very  different  from  the  grievances  that  either  of 
them  makes  public.  These  are  rather  the  symptoms  of  an 
alienation  than  its  cause,  yet  it  would  not  be  wise  entirely 
to  ignore  them.  No  Englishman  will  believe  that  Lord 
Granville  is  jealous  of  the  Colonial  aspiivations  of  Germany, 
or  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  German  Reichstag 
encourages  him  to  adopt  a  tone  in  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  indulge.  Such  misconceptions  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  Foreign  Office  has  reduced  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  representative  at  Berlin  to  that  of  a  postman, 
and  that  communication  by  word  of  mouth  has  almost 
ceased  between  the  two  Governments ;  but  in  whatever  way 
they  may  have  arisen  they  can  have  no  weight  here.  If, 
however,  reports  of  conversations  that  were  understood  to 
be  strictly  confidential  have  been  published,  if  a  letter  from 
King  Malietoa,  of  Samoa,  to  the  German  Emperor  and 
a  Note  to  the  German  Government,  were  submitted  to  the 
English  Parliament  before  they  were  presented  at  Berlin, 
it'  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has 
-  a  just  cause  of  complaint ;  nor,  unpleasant  as  the  insinuation 
is,  can  we  greatly  wonder  that  he  should  have  expressed 
some  curiosity  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  King’s  letter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  English  officials.  Such  inconsiderate 
publications  would  have  called  forth  a  remonstrance  in  any 
case  ;  but,  if  the  two  Ministers  had  stood  in  more  friendly 
relations  to  each  other,  the  remonstrance  would  probably 
have  been  made  in  private. 

Lord  Granville’s  assertion  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Prince  Bismarck  had  advised  England  to  take  Egypt  was  a 
still  more  serious  matter,  and  one  which  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  demanded  a  public  contradiction.  Even 
’if  the  statement  had  been  true,  it  was  one  that  never  should 
have  been  made,  for  in  that  case  the  suggestion  would  have 
been  strictly  confidential,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  publication 
of  it  might  prejudice  the  relations  of  Germany  with  other 
Powers.  Such  secrets  are  only  disclosed  when  war  between 
two  nations  seems  inevitable  and  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
to  deprive  the  other  of  its  possible  allies.  The  statesman 
who  blabs  them  out  on  other  occasions  will  very  soon  find 
himself  excluded  from  the  council  of  European  diplomacy, 
though  he  may  still  be  treated  with  ceremonious  respect. 
But  in  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the  statement  was 
not  true,  and  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  England  thought 
it  consonant  with  his  position  to  make  such  an  assertion  in 
Parliament  on  mere  hearsay. 

Every  reader  of  English  newspapers  is  by  this  time 
acquainted  with  the  advice  which  Prince  Bismarck  says  he 
really  gave.  We  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  “  if  it  had 
“  been  adopted  many  later  complications  might  have  been 
“  avoided.”  But  the  Imperial  Chancellor  forgets  the 
tenderness  of  the  English  heart.  It  was  obviously  im¬ 
possible  for  the  political  evangelist  of  Midlothian  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and  foreigners  have 
hardly  realized  the  fact  that,  to  many  English  politicians, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  feelings  are  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  the  interests  of  the  nation.  He,  unfortunately,  is  a 
prophet  who  is  without  honour  except  in  his  own  country. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  QUACKERY. 

IIE  people  who  were  beginning  to  get  a  little  tired  of 
“faith  healing,”  that  is,  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  have  read  anything  about  it,  may  have  read  also,  with 
pleasure,  either  in  the  Medical  Press  or  in  the  Standard,  the 
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remarks  of  a  Correspondent  of  the  first-named  paper,  who 
has  witnessed  and  described  the  pi-ocess  of  miracle- mongering 
at  Hanley.  Unless  this  Correspondent’s  testimony  is  con¬ 
clusively  disproved,  nobody  with  the  slightest  grain  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  give  any  further  heed  to  “  Major  ”  Pearson 
and  his  doings.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  slightly 
altering  the  name  by  which  these  performances  are  usually 
known,  partly  because  it  is  not  exactly  English,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  because  it  is  a  ludicrous  insult  to  a  noble  profession 
and  to  things  more  solemn  still.  “  Major  ”  Pearson,  as 
appears  from  his  mode  of  operation,  endeavours  to  withdraw 
his  alleged  cures  into  the  shadowy  region  where  refutation 
is  impossible.  But  he  has  failed.  It  is  useless,  of  course, 
and  as  foolish  as  irreverent,  to  test  by  any  statistical  or 
human  methods  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Beyond  secondary 
causes  experimental  proof  cannot  go.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  the  “  Major,”  and  no  natural  awe  to  deter  any  one 
from  exposing  the  imposture  practised  upon  ignorant  people 
at  Hanley  or  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  think 
without  indignation  of  the  lame,  deaf,  infirm,  and  sick  who 
are  brought  together  in  the  hope  of  being  healed  by  a  man 
who,  unless  his  mind  is  very  strangely  constituted,  must 
know  that  he  cannot  heal  them.  The  sort  of  evidence  which 
is  produced  to  confute  unbelievers  would  scarcely,  oue  would 
have  thought,  convince  the  most  credulous  of  the  most 
ordinary  fact.  A  man  got  up  in  the  Circus  at  i  ranley  and 
.said  that  he  knew  another  man  who  had  been  deaf  for  forty- 
eight  years,  and  had  been  made  to  hear  by  the  11  Major.” 
The  subject  of  this  remarkable  cure  was  not  present. 
There  was  no  proof  that  he  had  been  deaf,  that  he  could 
then  hear,  or  even  that  he  ever  existed.  “  The  prophet 
“  of  Bethel,  we  know,  told  a  lie,”  and  it  is  just  con¬ 
ceivable  that  an  unknown  person  at  Hanley  might  follow 
his  example.  A  child,  ill  of  bronchitis,  was  declared  by 
its  father  to  have  been  prayed  over  until  a  lady  appeared, 
who  recommended  champagne,  which  was  administered, 
and  the  child  got  well.  Incantations,  as  Voltaire  says, 
will  poison  a  flock  of  sheep,  if  they  are  administered  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  arsenic.  We  can  only  characterize  this 
sort  of  “testifying ”  as  blasphemous  mummery.  It  not  only 
outrages  common  sense,  but  connects  the  most  sacred 
subjects  with  ridiculous  and  degrading  associations.  “  Major” 
Pearson  is  very  angry  with  “  sceptics  ”  who  will  only  be 
amused  by  him.  He  thinks  nothing  of  the  pain  which  he 
inflicts  upon  those  whose  faith  is  more  sincere,  if  also  more 
rational,  than  his  own. 


We  need  not  waste  many  words  over  the  man  who  was 
cured  of  rheumatism  by  going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  similar  cases.  It  turned  out,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  man  could  have  walked  perfectly  well 
before,  but  that,  from  a  lack  of . self-confidence,  he  had  never 
tried.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  among  the  most  notorious 
of  medical  phenomena.  An  eminent  Professor,  still  living, 
escaped  from  what  would  have  been  hopeless  and  lifelong 
incapacity  to  use  his  legs  by  his  courage  and  perseverance 
in  walking  when  to  take  a  single  step  caused  him  intense  pain. 
Many  women  become  bedridden  from  nothing  but  nervous 
disease,  and  one  distinguished  physician’s  regular  method  of 
treatment  is  to  send  them  out  for  a  drive,  with  directions 
that  they  are  to  come  back  as  far  as  possible  on  foot.  If 
Major  Pearson  confined  himself  to  nervous  and  hysterical 
cases,  he  might  possibly  do  a  little  good  to  set  ofT  against  the 
mischievous  effects  of  his  paltry  charlatanism.  Among  the 
valuable  witnesses  to  the  “  Major’s”  success  as  a  doctor  was 
the  father  of  a  child  who  had  been  cured  of  epilepsy  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  proceedings  at  Hanley.  But,  as  he  ingenu¬ 
ously  added  that  the  child  had  been  free  from  epilepsy 
before  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  it  is  unlikely  that 
“  Major  ^  Pearson’s  sentiments  towards  him  are  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  Christian  nature.  Partially  deaf  persons  who  can 
still  hear  a  little,  and  those  who  have  always  been  deaf  of 
one  ear  and  can  now  hear  with  the  other,  seem  to  complete 
the  list  of  the  “  Major’s”  miraculous  achievements.  An 
unfortunate  young  man  who  refused  to  admit  that  ho  had 
been  instantaneously  cured  of  heart  disease  was  dismissed 
with  the  contemptuous  and  singularly  impudent  remark  that 
he  did  not  “  understand  faith.”  The  Correspondent  of  the 
Medical  Press  observes  that  the  “Major"  prefers  oliscwre 
and  indefinite  maladies,  avoiding  distinct  physical  deformi¬ 
ties  such  as  club  feet.  We  will  suggest  a  very  simple  case 
to  the  “  Major.”  Let  him  supply  in  man  or  woman 
the  deficiency  known  as  short  sight.  No  doctor  has 
ever  made  short  sight  long,  so  that  it  would  be  some 
thing  to  boast  of.  The  simplest  test  would  suffice  to  show 
whether  the  object  had  been  attained,  and,  if  it  was,  the 


“  Major  ”  would  find  himself  amply  provided  with  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Until  he  accepts  this  challenge, 
we  hid  him  farewell  with  such  respect  as  may  be  due°to 
him,  which  is  not  much. 


TIIE  LIBERTY  AND  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

rTAHE  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  under  the 
-L  vigorous  guidance  of  Lord  Bramwell,  discharges  a 
useful  function  in  protesting  against  incessant  projects  for 
superseding  personal  discretion  by  legislative  or  administra¬ 
tive  interference.  The  Association  is  not  likely  to  attain 
wide  popularity  among  the  classes  which  in  their  own 
opinion  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose;  yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  mass  ot  the  working  population  might  not  be 
among  the  first  to  suffer  by  economic  revolution.  The 
Communists,  the  semi-Socialists,  and  the  Positivists,  in 
redistributing  property,  would  shatter  the  delicate  fabric 
ot  credit,  and  would  greatly  impair,  and  perhaps  tem¬ 
porarily  paralyse,  the  forces  which  tend  to  the  accumulation' 
of  capital.  The  audacious  promulgation  of  predatory  doc¬ 
trines  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  has  produced  general  and  well- 
founded  alarm,  but  the  proposed  extortion  of  ransom  or 
blackmail  will  depend  for  success  not  on  argument,  but 
on  torce.  Lob  Roy  odIv  took  the  property  of  his  Low¬ 
land  neighbours  when  he  had  the  power,  and  they  who 
could,  or,  in  other  words,  who  were  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves,  kept  their  sheep  and  cattle,  'l.ord 
Bramwell  and  those  who  are  associated  in  his  efforts 
concern  themselves  for  the  moment  less  with  avowed 
schemes  ot  spoliation  than  with  the  officious  benevolence  of 
philanthropic  projectors.  Some  time  since  Lord  Bramwell 
issued  a  timely  protest  against  the  complacent  boast  of 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  modern  opiniou  had 
begun  to  favour  more  and  more  the  regulation  by  the 
State  of  affairs  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  private. 
Professing  elaborate  respect  for  the  character  and  ability  of 
his  opponent,  Lord  Bramwell  admitted  that  Mr.  Siiaw- 
Lefevre  probably  understood  better  than  himself  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  one  exception.  The 
writer  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  could  take  better 
care  of  his  own  interests  than  the  most  enlightened  and  con¬ 
scientious  representative  of  social  science.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  prefer,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  political  economy 
should  not  be  relegated  to  J upiter  or  Saturn. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  use  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  made  of  political  and  social  forces.  There  is  a  «reat 
pi  tpondci  ancc  ot  opinion  in  favour  ot  the  Factory  Acts  as 
far  as  they  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  though 
there  is  a  risk  that  the  precedent  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
ot  men  who  are  competent  to  protect  themselves.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  restrictions  which  were  formerly  imposed  on 
trade  combinations  had  an  exactly  opposite  tendency.  Le°-al 
freedom  involves  the  right  of  limiting  by  voluntary  com¬ 
pact  the  exercise  in  specified  cases  of  freedom  of  action. 
Indeed,  the  common  phrase  of  freedom  of  contract  implies 
that  the  parties  to  a  bargain  are  no  longer  free  to  break  it. 
The  provision  which  has  of  late  been  more  than  once  in¬ 
serted  in  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  effect  that  the  general 
law  shall  not  be  overridden  by  special  contract  is°  rarely 
expedient  or  justifiable;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define 
with  exhaustive  accuracy  the  proper  objects  of  le-dsla- 
tmn.  The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  while 
it  is  vigilant  in  checking  encroachments  on  freedom  of 
private  choice,  is  not  pledged  to  indiscriminate  condemna¬ 
tion  of  all  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
against  individual  selfishness.  It  is  loss  inconvenient  to 
prohibit  the  opening  of  a  shop  on  a  Sunday  than  to  rely 
on  the  odium  which  a  perverse  tradesman  would  incur  if 
he  could  virtually  compel  his  neighbours  and  competitors  to 
sacrifice  their  weekly  holiday.  The  enforcement  as  law  of 
customs  which  have  spontaneously  arisen  is  seldom  likclv 
to  be  unjust  or  oppressive.  The  opposite  process  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  introduce  compulsory  innovations  is  always 
objectionable.  J 

Recent  schemes  for  correcting  the  inequalities  of  fortune 
are  more  formidable  than  mere  legislative  restlessness.  The 
graduated  taxation  which  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Ghamberlain 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  would  place  all  property  at 
the  discretion  ot  philosophers  or  of  demagogues,  to  ho  dis- 
t'ibuted  according  to  their  own  caprice.  Olio  of  tlm 
absurdities  which  would  result  from  an  arbitrary  recu- 
lation  of  wealth  would  be  that  the  value  of  money  or  of 
any  other  form  of  property  would  vary  with  tlio  pecuniary 
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condition  of  the  actual  holder.  A  bank-note  received  in 
payment  of  a  debt  would  be  subjected  to  a  depreciation, 
perhaps  of  one-half,  or  of  two-thirds,  if  the  creditor  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  much  richer  than  the  debtor.  In  some  cases 
it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  owner  to  throw  the  bank-note 
into  the  fire,  though  it  had  five  minutes  before  been  worth 
its  full  nominal  value  to  the  previous  holder.  If  a  limit 
were  fixed  at  which  the  whole  surplus  was  forfeited 
by  the  owner,  it  would  follow  that  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  men  of  business  would,  after  reaching  that  point, 
no  longer  have  any  motive  for  accumulation.  The  new 
political  economy  would  approximate  to  the  ideal  of 
Oriental  despots  who  encourage  their  satraps  or  pashas 
to  increase  their  hoards  till  they  are  worth  confiscation. 
Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  apologists  have  attempted 
to  confuse  the  most  revolutionary  of  his  proposals  with  the 
not  uncommon  error  of  holding  that  taxation  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  origin  or  duration  of  incomes.  This 
part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  was  rather  a  blunder 
than  a  crime.  Mr.  Gladstone  compared  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
graduated  tax  with  an  unwise  scheme  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
for  the  relief  of  trading  and  professional  incomes.  The 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  deluded  by  a  show 
of  equality,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  deliberately  contem¬ 
plated  an  arbitrary  discrimination  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
still  understands  and  defends  the  principle  of  equal  or 
proportional  taxation.  Some  fears  had  been  entertained 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  disclosed  a  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  his  chief. 

The  most  iniquitous  demands  for  a  partial  readjustment 
of  ownership  which  have  lately  been  preferred  are  at  the 
same  time  almost  suicidal.  The  capitalists  who  form  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  are  themselves  already  denounced  as 
monopolists  of  the  land.  One  of  the  results  which  Mr. 
Bright  reasonably  anticipates  from  the  expected  subdivision 
of  large  estates  is  that  large  farms  will  simultaneously  dis¬ 
appear.  Demagogues  of  a  lower  order  have  already  begun 
agitation  among  the  agricultural  labourers  who  may,  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  next  election  control  the  representation  of  the 
counties.  The  efforts  of  the  existing  Agricultural  Unions 
are  directed  almost  exclusively  against  the  immediate  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour.  When  they  were  first  instituted  several 
years  ago,  the  tenant-farmers  of  one  of  the  Eastern  coun¬ 
ties  returned,  against  the  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
a  Conservative  candidate,  on  the  ground  of  the  active 
part  which  he  takes  in  opposing  the  Union.  It  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  large  occupiers  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
legislation  to  overrule  private  contracts ;  yet  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  still  agitates  for  the  extension  to  England,  and 
more  especially  to  Scotland,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act.  Their  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
tithes  are  still  more  unreasonable.  At  some  recent  meet¬ 
ings  resolutions  have  been  passed  for  the  transfer  to  the 
owner  of  the  liability  to  tithes,  which  has  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  been  in  the  first  instance  borne  by  the  occu¬ 
pier.  The  amount  is  necessarily  taken  into  calculation  in 
every  contract  for  renting  a  farm ;  and,  consequently,  the 
whole  burden  falls  on  the  landlord,  who  not  unfrequently 
agrees  to  pay  it  directly  to  the  tithe-owner.  The  pro¬ 
posed  change  must,  therefore,  be  intended  to  relieve  the 
occupier  of  a  charge  for  which  he  has  already  received 
full  consideration  in  the  assessment  of  his  rent.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  tithe  on  hops  and  some  other  kinds  of  produce 
would  remove  a  practical  grievance ;  but  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  insists  with  equal  confidence  on  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  of  its  demands,  and  on  more  plausible  pretensions. 

One  claim  which  has  been  lately  made  is  that  lease¬ 
holders  should  be  wholly  or  partially  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  voluntary  contracts  which  have  not  resulted 
to  their  advantage.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  tenants 
have  dispensed  with  legislative  interference  by  throwing 
up  their  leases,  at  the  risk  of  legal  proceedings.  It  would 
seldom  be  worth  while  to  follow  a  tenant  who  vacated 
his  holding.  Those  who  remain  have  often  the  means 
of  enforcing  a  reduction  of  rent  by  declaring  their  in¬ 
ability  to  continue  in  Iheir  occupation  on  the  stipulated 
terms.  The  managers  of  the  Alliance  have  apparently  failed 
to  understand  the  political  effect  of  the  Franchise  Act. 
From  the  establishment  in  1870  of  vote  by  ballot  to  the 
present  time  the  tenant-farmers  have  exercised  the  electoral 
influence  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  landlords.  The 
recent  Act  has  deprived  them  of  their  short-lived  power ; 
and  the  objects  which  will  probably  recommend  themselves 


to  the  new  constituencies  will  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance.  Some  of  the  malcontent  tenants  may 
have  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  project  of  a  subscription 
to  promote  the  return  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Norfolk  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  No  agitator  has  hitherto  shown  him¬ 
self  more  inveterately  hostile  to  the  farmers,  though  he 
may  incidentally  join  in  the  revolutionary  clamour  against 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers.  Mr.  Arch  is  the  professed 
advocate  of  some  undefined  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
the  land  to  the  people;  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  deterred 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  by  the  reflection  that 
the  people  never  owned  the  property  which  is  to  be 
recovered.  His  projects  of  confiscation  would,  at  the  least, 
include  the  settlement  of  every  agricultural  labourer  in  a 
freehold  large  enough  to  maintain  him ;  and  the  effect  of 
such  a  measure  on  the  supply  of  labour  would  be  almost 
fatal  to  the  farmers.  The  prospect  of  constant  dissensions 
among  different  classes  fully  justifies  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  to  maintain  existing 
rights.  At  Nottingham  a  few  days  ago  a  lawless  mob,  led 
by  a  Socialist  agitator,  laid  waste  by  violence  a  number  of 
allotments  which  were  probably  cultivated  by  labourers. 
The  attempt  to  revert  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  imaginary 
epoch  of  universal  ownership  in  common  seems  to  have  been 
premature. 


THE  REDISTRIBUTION  BILL. 

ONSIDERJNG  that  the  Redistribution  Bill  is  prac¬ 
tically  passing  through  two  of  its  stages  at  the  same 
time,  its  progress  is  as  rapid  as  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected.  The  debate  usually  raised  upon  the  second  reading 
of  a  measure  is,  in  this  case,  being  taken  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  agreement  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee ; 
and,  in  view  of  the  variety  of  topics  which  have  had  to  be 
considered,  there  has  certainly  been  no  inordinate  amount 
of  time  spent  in  getting  the  Speaker  out  of  the  Chair. 
Two  of  the  nights  taken  up  by  the  debate,  or  at  least  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  two  nights,  were  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  instruction — no  excessive 
allowance  when  we  consider  that  it  raised  the  question 
which  has  deprived  the  Government  of  Mr.  Courtney,  and 
incited  Mr.  Courtney  himself  to  deprive  many  worthy  men 
in  various  parts  of  England  of  faculties  unequal  to  the 
severe  arithmetical  trials  which  he  imposed  upon  them. 
But,  though  the  debate  on  Proportional  Representation 
was  adjourned  from  Monday  till  Tuesday  night,  it  was  more 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  advocates  of  the  principle — 
indeed,  more  as  a  matter  of  special  courtesy  to  the  member 
for  Liskeard  than  for  any  more  serious  reason.  Mr. 
Courtney  had  not  spoken  on  the  first  night,  and  it  was 
urged  by  some  of  his  admirers,  with  something  of  a  scan¬ 
dalized  air,  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  dispose  of 
the  question  without  Mr.  Courtney’s  being  heard.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Courtney  has  been  heard  at  much  length, 
and  with  great  frequency,  on  Proportional  Representation 
during  the  recess— indeed,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles  Lamb’s  reply  to  Coleridge,  in  the  matter 
of  certain  other  “  lay  sermons,”  that  for  a  good  many  weeks 
of  the  recess  nothing  else  was  to  be  heard  but  Mr. 
Courtney  and  Proportional  Representation ;  but,  no  doubt, 
it  was  only  becoming  that  the  recognized  patron  of  the 
principle,  its  “confessor”  so  to  speak,  while  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  at  present  only  its  apostle,  should  argue 
it  himself  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were 
two  points  to  which  he  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  address  himself  with  particular  care — to  the 
refutation,  namely,  of  those  critics  who  contend,  first, 
that  the  working  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
scheme  must,  as  regards  every  candidate  but  the  one  at 
the  top  of  the  poll,  be  a  mere  “  fluke  ” ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  even  if  such  an  operation  of  the  scheme  be  capable 
of  being  corrected,  the  correcting  process  would  necessi¬ 
tate  so  enormous  an  elaboration  of  electoral  machinery  as  to 
render  its  employment  practically  impossible.  Upon  both 
of  these  points  Mr.  Courtney  touched ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  he  handled  them  either  effectively  or  even,  to  all 
appearance,  with  any  adequate  sense  of  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  his  case  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  them.  As 
regards  the  clement  of  chance,  Mr.  Courtney’s  answer 
appears  to  be  twofold  ;  first,  that  in  practice  that  element  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  infinitesimal  weight,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  element  of  chance  exists  already  in  our  electoral  system, 
and  that  its  introduction  in  a  new  form  is  no  conclusive 
objection  to  the  plan  of  voting  which  would  introduce  it. 
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The  latter  of  these  arguments  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  doctrinaire  view  of  human  institutions.  The  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  electorate,  “  the 
“  distribution  of  voters  and  their  inclusion  by  this  or  that 
“  line,  may  determine  whether  the  elected  correspond  with 
“  the  electors,”  is  apparently  ranked  by  Mr.  Courtney  on 
the  same  level  as  the  circumstance  of  a  particular  candidate 
being  returned  in  consequence  of  a  particular  way  of  count¬ 
ing  the  votes.  One  anomaly,  in  other  words,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  another,  whether  it  is  created  by  fixed  arrange¬ 
ments  which  the  voter  was  aware  of  when  lie  came  to  record  , 
his  vote,  or  whether  it  is  brought  about  by  the  haphazard  j 
action  of  officials  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  Man-  ; 
kind,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Courtney,  are  not  so  consti¬ 
tuted.  They  would  regard  the  latter  of  these  anomalies  with 
very  different  emotions  from  those  aroused  by  the  former. 
Mr.  Courtney  will  never  find  an  election-riot  arise  out  of 
the  complaint  that,  owing  to  the  accident  of  electoral  divi¬ 
sion,  a  party  which  believes  itself  to  be  a  majority  in  the 
country  is  in  a  minority  at  the  polls.  But,  once  let  the 
majority  of  a  given  constituency  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  a  candidate  for  whom  they  voted  in  sufficient 
strength  to  seat  him  has  been  postponed  by  a  mere  accident 
of  procedure  to  a  candidate  really  behind  him  in  the  poll, 
and  Mr.  Courtney  will  see  what  he  shall  see. 

As  regards  his  first  contention,  that  chance  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  practically  eliminated,  and  this 
without  any  excessive  strain  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
amateur  Returning  Officers,  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
candidates  “  run  ”  at  these  experimental  ballots  are  so 
selected  as  to  afford  a  very  imperfect,  and  in  all  probability 
a  delusive,  test  of  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme.  The 
usual  practice  has  been  to  submit  to  the  electors  along  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  names  of  a  variety  of  other  strongly- 
marked  party  politicians  of  about  equal  eminence  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that, 
after  giving  his  first  vote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Liberal 
elector  has  invariably  given  his  second  to  the  next  most 
distinguished  Liberal,  while  the  Conservative  has  also  fol¬ 
lowed  the  colour  of  his  own  opinions.  If  the  majority  of  the 
experimcntalizers  were  Liberal,  it  would  usually  have  been  a 
pretty  safe  guess  to  name  the  second  candidate  on  the  poll 
before  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  similarly,  of  course, 
if  the  majority  were  Conservative.  But  where  the  real 
element  of  uncertainty  would  in  practice  come  in  is  in 
those  numerous  cases  in  which,  after  political  distinction 
has  secured  the  first  place  to  one  of  the  candidates,  the 
contest  for  the  second  place  turns  upon  competing  “  local  ” 
claims.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  any  one  to  predict  which  way  the  balance  of  popularity 
will  incline,  and  in  such  cases,  therefore,  the  element  of 
chance  in  the  counting  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
It  is  curious,  however,  and  somewhat  droll,  that  while 
nearly  every  objector  in  the  other  night’s  debate  was  con¬ 
tent  to  resist  Mr.  Courtney’s  proposal  on  grounds  of  prac¬ 
tical  convenience,  the  one  critic  of  all  others  to  fight 
abstract  theory  with  abstract  theory  should  have  been 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  “  If,”  said  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  “  the  theory  is  that  everybody  has  a  natural 
“  right  to  be  represented  in  the  precise  proportion  of  his 
“  individuality  to  that  of  the  population,  it  would  seem  to 
“  follow  that  everybody  had  a  right  to  be  equally  repre- 
“  sented,”  and  this  consequence,  he  argued,  led  straight  to 
the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts.  This  reductio  of 
Mr.  Courtney’s  principles  is  a  perfectly  sound  one ;  and 
the  theoretical  considerations  on  which  it  is  based  are 
worth  exactly  as  much — or  as  little — as  those  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves;  which  may  quite  conceivably  lead  Mr. 
Courtney  to  regard  it  os  really  the  most  formidable  objection 
to  his  scheme. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  the  point  at  which  the  advocate 
of  Proportional  Representation  found  his  opponents  most  in 
sympathy  with  him  was  in  his  argument  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  system  in  strengthening  the  loyalist  interest  in 
Ireland.  Many  an  English  politician  would,  no  doubt,  bo 
glad  enough  to  purchase  a  diminution  of  the  Separatist 
party  by  one-third,  and  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
forces  of  the  Union,  even  at  the  price  of  adopting  Mr. 
Courtney’s  scheme ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  House  did 
wisely  in  shutting  its  ears  to  this  tempting  recommendation 
of  the  prgposal.  It  would  not  be  the  true  and  the  fair 
way  of  counteracting  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  over- 
representation  of  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
least  deserves  the  “  most  favoured  ”  method  of  treatment ;  ' 


and  the  circumstance  that  we  have  unfortunately  precluded 
ourselves  from  dealing  with  the  dangerous  anomaly  in  the 
only  courageous  and  straightforward  fashion  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  resorting  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  otherwise  ob¬ 
jectionable  alternative.  The  real  issue  was  raised,  though 
to  little  purpose,  by  Sir  John  Hay’s  Amendment,  which 
indicates,  we  venture  to  say,  the  course  that,  apart  from 
tactical  exigencies,  would  have  been  preferred  by  fifteen  out 
of  every  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  “  inexpedient  that  the  number  of  members 
“  should  be  increased,”  and  as  undoubtedly  is  it  true  that 
Ireland  “  would  be  sufficiently  represented  by  90  and 
“  Wales  by  25  members.”  There  was  some  force  per¬ 
haps  in  Mr.  Raikes’s  complaint  that  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions  are  separable,  and  should,  in  fact,  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  real  reason  why  Sir 
John  Hay’s  contention  met  with  such  little  support  in  any 
part  of  the  House.  The  feeling  was  too  strong  on  both 
;  sides  that  the  matter  is — we  cannot  say  res  judicata,  for 
judicium  has  had  little  enough  to  do  with  it — but  rather 
|  “  settled  out  of  court,”  and  that  no  attempt  to  reopen  the 
arrangement  between  the  party  leaders,  on  this  point  at 
any  rate,  has  any  hope  of  success.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that  this  idea  is  a  mistaken  one.  We  fear  that  it  is 
only  too  well  founded.  But  we  regret,  as  we  have  always 
regretted,  that  the  surrender  of  the  sound  principles  which 
Sir  John  Hay  advocates  should  have  formed  part  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Reform  compromise. 


THE  SEVENTH  CENTENARY  OF  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

I  IP  HE  service  held  last  Sunday  at  the  Temple  Church,  to  cele- 
-H-  brate  the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  consecration  by 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  has  a  unique  interest,  historical 
as  well  as  architectural.  There  are  but  three  other  churches 
extant  in  England  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
or  “  Round  Churches  ”  as  they  are  commonly  designated  from  the 
naves  being  circular,  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  nest  known  of  which  is  St.  Sepulchre’s  at  Cambridge, 
rendered  famous  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
through  what  was  called  “  the  Stone  Altar  case  ”  heard  in  the 
Court  of  Arches.  By  far  the  finest  of  the  four  is  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  the  nave  or  circular  portion  of  which  is 
exactly  coeval  with  Canterbury,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  points  out  in 
■  his  work  on  Medusval  Architecture,  having  been  consecrated  in 
1185,  the  year  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  was  completed;  but 
the  style  is  somewhat  less  advanced  than  that  of  Canterbury, 
o  wing  to  the  preference  apparently  of  the  Templars  for  Romanesque. 
The  Choir  was  not  consecrated  till  fifty-five  years  later,  and  is 
described  by  Scott  as  “a  magnified  transcript  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  St.  Saviour’s,”  Southwark.  It  is  not  however  so  much  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  church,  interesting  as  it  is  not  only 
to  experts,  as  the  remarkable  history  of  the  powerful  Order  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin,  which  challenges  attention  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  the  l’rimate  rightly  grasped  the  true  idea 
ot  the  solemnity  in  devoting  his  discourse  to  this  subject. 
He  made  a  telling  point  in  his  comparison  of  the  great  Christian 
hero  who  has  just  fallen  at  Khartoum  to  the  Templars  who  fell 
in  battle  with  the  infidel  at  Acre  and  Tiberias.  And  it  is  true 
enough,  53  he  suggested,  that  the  strength  of  Mahometanism  in 
its  rise  was  mainly  due  to  the  contemporary  corruption  of  the 
Christian  Last  and  to  its  large  though  unacknowledged  plagiarisms 
from  the  faith  it  set  itself  to  uproot.  But  when  he  went  on  to 
observe,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  that  “  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
in  spite  of  its  power  and  wealth,  expired  in  failure — a  failure 
which  was  emphasized  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ambition  to 
achieve  what  was  beyond  its  strength,”  his  language  betrays,  if 
not  entire  ignorance,  a  strangely  defective  apprehension  of  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  catastrophes  and  scandals  of  medieval 
Church  history.  1  lie  Crusade3  no  doubt  tailed  as  regards  their 
immediate  purpose,  though  they  produced  results  of  permanent 
importance  for  Christian  Europe.  But  the  Templars,  like  the 
rival  Order  of  St.  John  ol  Jerusalem,  survived  the  failure  of  the 
Crusades,  and  fell  at  last  not  through  failure  or  through  their  own 
fault — though  no  doubt  they  were  far  from  faultless — but  by  a 
gigantic  crime  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated  in  cold  blood 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  chief  civil  and  chief  spiritual 
ruler  of  contemporary  Christendom.  Pilate  and  Herod  were 
made  friends  together  in  the  betrayal  of  innocent  blood.  This 
may  sound  strong  language  ;  but  a  brief  retrospect  will  sulfice  to 
show  that  it  is  not  one  whit  stronger  than  the  facts  of  the  case 
demand.  In  spite  of  two  diverse  but  convergiug  currents  ol 
adverse  testimony,  prompted  by  the  unscrupulous  esprit  dc  corps 
of  the  two  most  powerful  organizations  of  mediaeval  Europe,  the 
legal  and  the  ecclesiastical,  the  real  verdict  of  history  is  plain 
beyond  dispute.  The  Templars  may  have  sinned  grievously,  us 
other  religious  Orders  of  the  day  had  sinned,  and  the  secular  priest¬ 
hood.  Of  the  hideous  crimes  which  were  charged  upou  thorn, 
and  for  which  hundreds  were  tortured  and  burnt  to  death,  and 
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the  whole  Order  suppressed,  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof.  Of  the 
atrocious  iniquity  of  the  method  of  their  suppression  even  their 
worst  accusers  do  not  venture  to  affect  a  douht. 

The  Order  was  founded  in  1 1 1 S,  with  the  warm  approval  of  St. 
Bernard,  as  a  sacred  militia  for  the  rescue  and  defence  of  the 
Holy  Land,  bound  bv  the  three  monastic  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  but  with  castles  for  convents  and  the 
battlefield  instead  of  the  cloister  as  the  scene  of  its  characteristic 
operations.  It  had  been  enriched  with  fresh  privileges  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Popes,  and  from  the  nine  French  knights  who  formed  its 
nucleus  had  increased  to  15,000,  with  9,000  castles  or  convents 
scattered  over  Europe  and  the  East.  It  had  thus  grown  into 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  organization,  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  animated  by  a  distinctive  corporate  spirit  of  its  own. 
Such  a  body  was  sure,  like  other  great  corporations,  to  pro¬ 
voke  jealousy  and  hatreds,  but  it  was  to  a  baser  passion  than  hatred 
that  the  Templars  owed  their  fall.  If  we  turn  first  to  our 
English  historians,  we  shall  find  Hume — whose  sympathies  are  not 
apt  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  religion  against  the  State,  roundly 
asserting  that  they  were  sacrificed  “  to  the  cruel  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  determined  at  once  to  gratify  his 
avidity  and  revenge  by  involving  the  whole  Order  in  an  undistin¬ 
guished  ruin  ”  ;  there  was  more  of  avidity  than  revenge,  as  will 
presently  appear.  lie  goes  on  to  observe  that  no  evidence  was 
produced,  beyond  that  of  two  apostate  knights  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment  for  their  vices,  of  the  monstrous  charges 
alleged,  most  of  which  will  hardly  bear  repetition,  and  that,  if 
some  confessed  under  torture,  they  retracted  their  confessions 
directly  they  were  off  the  rack,  and  all  died,  from  the  Grand  Master 
downwards,  protesting  their  innocence,  and  preferring  death  to 
immunity  purchased  by  a  ba^e  admission  of  guilt.  Ilume  adds 
tbat  “  England  sent  an  ample  testimony  of  their  piety  and  morals  ; 
but  as  the  Order  was  now  annihilated  [by  Clement  V.]  the  knights 
were  distributed  into  several  convents,  and  their  possessions 
were,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  transferred  to  the  Order  of  St. 
John.”  Lmgai'd  is  more  reserved,  for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious. 
He  speaks  of  their  “indulging  in  indolence  and  luxury” — which 
is  only  true  in  the  same  sense  as  of  other  religious  Orders  at  the 
period,  which  were  left  unmolested — and  of  “reports  the  most  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  reputation  being  circulated  ar.d  credited,”  and  reaching 
the  ear  of  the  French  King.  He  does  not  say  by  whom  these  reports 
were  circulated — namely,  the  French  jurists — or  why  Philip  IV., 
who  had  probably  prompted  them,  lent  so  ready  an  ear  to  evidence 
which  no  magistrate  in  this  day  would  listen  to  against  the  vilest 
criminal.  But  he  does  add  that  “  Clement  V.  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  precipitance  of  the  King” — who  had  ordered  all  the  knights  in 
France  to  be  arrested  and  had  burnt  sixty  of  them  without  await¬ 
ing  any  Papal  sanction — though  he  fails  to  point  out  how  miserably 
Clement  betrayed  his  trust  as  their  ex  officio  protector  and  the 
representative  of  the  cause  of  justice.  But  his  candour  compels 
him  to  admit  that,  after  the  process  had  lasted  three  years,  “  if  it 
be  fair  to  judge  from  the  informations  taken  in  England  [we  shall 
see  that  it  was  the  same  elsewhere],  however  we  may  condemn  a 
few  individuals,  we  must  certainly  acquit  the  Order,”  and  that 
accordingly  the  Pope  abolished  it,  “not  by  way  of  a  judicial 
sentence  establishing  its  guilt,  but  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
and  as  a  measure  of  expediency  rather  than  of  justice."  That 
is  true,  but  Lingard  hardly  seems  to  perceive  that  it  only  renders 
Clement’s  conduct  the  more  deeply  discreditable.  He  knew  and 
confessed  that  he  knew  these  charges  to  be  wholly  unproved,  but 
he  had  sunk  into  a  mere  head  chaplain  of  the  French  Court — the 
very  position  Napoleon  afterwards  designed  for  Pius  VII.,  but 
without  success — and  dared  not  resist  the  imperious  will  of  “  our 
dear  son,”  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  unscrupulous  tyrants 
who  ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  St.  Louis.  Ilis  own  shame¬ 
less  avowal  is  on  record:  “If  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
way  of  justice,  let  it  be  destroyed  by  the  wav  of  expediency, 
lest  our  dear  son,  the  King  of  France,  be  of  ended." 

Mil  man  naturally  goes  more  at  length  into  the  matter  than 
Ilume  or  Lingard,  and  those  who  desire  fuller  information  may  be 
advised  to  study  the  two  chapters  bearing  on  it  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Latin  Christianity ,  with  the  authorities  cited  there.  It 
is  probable  enough  that  the  Templars  were  not  immaculate. 
Bound  by  vows  of  chastity,  and  living,  many  of  them,  in  distant 
convents  in  the  East  and  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
temptation,  without  the  sacred  ties  and  safeguards  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  they  were  all  faithful 
to  their  vows  in  an  age  when  monastic  and  clerical  incontinence 
was  so  notorious  a  scandal  that,  at  the  very  Council  ol’  Vienne — 
summoned  not  to  examine  their  case,  but  to  prejudge  it — one  Bishop 
openly  proposed  as  the  sole  adequate  remedy  the  abolition  of  the 
rule  of  clerical  celibacy.  But  it  was  not  for  any  such  vices — 
proved  or  unproved — that  they  were  condemned.  The  specific  in¬ 
dictment  against  them,  confessed  by  a  few  under  extremity  of 
torture,  but  disavowed  by  all  in  prison  and  at  the  stake,  was  not 
that  some  members  of  the  Order  had  broken  their  vows,  but  that 
the  whole  Ordcras  such  and  every  member  of  it  was  committed  to 
beliefs  and  practices  subversive  alike  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  morality,  to  habitual  and  systematic  indulgence,  by 
virtue  of  his  membership,  in  obscenities  too  shocking  to  bo 
even  whispered  to  Christian  ears.  This  and  nothing  short  of  this 
is  the  indictment  on  the  strength  of  which  French  Templars  were 
tortured  and  burnt  by  the  hundred,  and  the  entire  institution 
suppressed.  And  it  was  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  even  to  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  tradition  of  French  legists  on  the  one 
hand,  who  wished  to  save  the  credit  of  their  profession  and  the 


honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  had  the  whole  archives  entirely 
in  their  own  bands;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Ultramontane 
historians  and  divines,  anxious  to  protect  the  personal  character 
and  judicial  infallibility  of  Clement  V.  The  real  explanation, 
confirmed  by  all  recent  criticism  and  research,  is  simply  this ;  that 
the  Order  of  Templars  was  sacrificed  to  a  barefaced  conspiracy  of 
French  lawyers,  who  took  a  brief  to  provide  funds  for  the  royal 
exchequer.  Philip  IV.  of  France  had  cast  avaricious  eyes  on  the 
property  of  the  French  Templars,  estimated  at  600,000  gold 
florins,  just  as  Henry  VIII.  of  England  two  centuries  later  cast 
avaricious  eyes  on  the  property  of  the  religious  Orders  here,  and 
resolved  by  a  very  similar  process  of  mingled  fraud  and  violence 
to  seize  it  for  the  replenishment  of  his  exhausted  treasury ;  but 
with  this  difference — Henry  had  broken  with  the  Pope  before  he 
entered  on  his  career  of  licentious  spoliation,  but  Philip  kept  a 
tame  Pope  at  Avignon,  who  did  not  shrink  from  the  baseness  of 
prostituting  his  apostolic  powers,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  a  so- 
called  General  Council  to  what  he  must  have  believed  to  be  an  act 
of  wholesale  sacrilege  and  knew  to  be  an  act  of  the  grossest 
cruelty  and  injustice.  As  Milman  puts  it,  “all  contemporary' 
history',  and  that  history  which  is  nearest  the  times,  except  for  the 
most  part  the  I  rench  biographers  of  Pope  Clement,  denounce  in 
plain  unequivocal  terms  the  avarice  of  Philip  the  Fair  as  the  sole. 
cause  of  the  unrighteous  condemnation  of  the  Templars.”  Villaui 
says  roundly  tbat  “  the  Pope  abandoned  the  Order  to  the  King 
of  France,  in  order  to  avert  if  possible  the  condemnation  of 
Boniface  VIII.,”  his  predecessor.  A  bird’s-eye  glance  at  the  result 
of  the  investigation,  instituted  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  is  enough  to  show  the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  England, 
where  no  prejudice  or  interest  intervened,  and  it  was  only  in 
deference  to  Papal  insistence  that  the  King  reluctantly  allowed  the 
question  to  be  tried  at  all,  the  Order  was  virtually  acquitted; 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  nothing  was  proved  by  adverse  witnesses 
and  no  confession  was  extracted  from  Templars;  in  Italy, 
wherever  French  or  Papal  influence  predominated,  confession 
was  obtained,  but  nowhere  else ;  in  Spain  “  the  acquittal  of  the 
Order  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  was  solemn,  general,  complete”; 
in  Germany  several  Councils  were  summoned  by  direction  of  the 
Pope  to  condemn  them,  but  were  compelled  to  declare  their  inno¬ 
cence.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  beyond  the  confessions  of  the 
Templars  themselves  there  was  not  a  syllable  of  evidence  but  the 
wildest  and  most  impossible  tales  of  superstition  or  hatred,  and 
these  confessions  were  obtained  only  in  France  or  where  French 
influence  prevailed,  and  invariably,  without  exception,  were  crushed 
out  of  men  imprisoned,  starved,  disgraced,  and  uuder  torture 
or  immediate  threat  of  torture,  while  promised  pardon  and 
favour  if  they  would  admit  their  guilt ;  and  even  those  worth¬ 
less  confessions  were  almost  invariably  retracted.  A  man  who 
can  accept  on  such  absence  of  evidence  as  this  charges  in 
themselves  so  wildly  improbable  as  to  be,  in  Milmah’s  language, 
“  utterly  inconceivable,”  will  believe  anything  that  happens  to 
jump  with  his  interest  or  his  prejudice.  To  all  who  are  not 
equally  destitute  of  common  candour  and  common  sense  the  words 
of  Be  Molay  the  last  Grand  Master,  when  he  endured  with  un¬ 
flinching  heroism  the  agonies  of  death  by  a  slow  fire  before  the 
portals  of  Notre  Dame — he  had  once  faltered  under  torture — will 
carry  conviction : — “  Before  heaven  and  earth,  on  the  verge  of 
death,  when  the  least  falsehood  presses  on  the  soul  with  intoler¬ 
able  weight,  I  protest  that  we  have  really  deserved  death,  not  on 
account  of  any  heresy  or  sin  of  which  ourselves  or  our  Order  have 
been  guilty,  but  because  we  have  yielded,  to  save  our  lives,  to  the 
seductive  words  of  the  Pope  and  the  King,  and  by  our  confessions 
have  brought  shame  and  ruin  ou  our  blameless,  holy,  and  orthodox 
brotherhood.”  Da  Molay  was  regarded  at  the  time  not  only  as  a 
martyr,  but  as  a  prophet.  According  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  he  summoned  “  Element,  iniquitous  and  cruel  judge,"  and 
the  King — who  was  present  at  the  execution — to  meet  him  next 
year  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  And  certain  it  is  that 
in  the  following  year  (1314)  both  Clement  and  Philip  passed  to 
their  account. 


A  QUADRILATERAL. 

SOME  people,  wo  believe,  have  a  strong  objection  to  anything 
that  is  obvious.  They  are  like  the  celebrated  undergraduate 
or  schoolboy  who  attributed  his  not  passing  to  the  damnable  spite 
of  the  examiners  in  setting  such  easy  papers.  Of  such,  it  would 
appear,  is  Lord  Acton,  who  has  written  an  interesting  paper  on 
George  Eliot  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  month,  and  who, 
while  regretting  the  fact  that  George  Eliot  liked  other  writers 
better  than  Skakspeare,  finds  it  necessary  to  allow  that  “  his 
flagrant  insularity  ”  and  “  his  leaning  for  obvious  characters  ”  must 
have  “  repelled  ”  the  cosmopolitan  profundity  of  the  creatress  of 
Daniel  Deronda.  Almost  could  we  be  tempted  to  dwell  ou  this 
remarkable  obiter  dictum  of  a  writer  whom  some  other  writers, 
no  doubt  with  good  cause,  delight  to  honour.  The  flagrant 
insularity  of  a  poet  who  happens  to  be  the  one  poet  that  Germans 
and  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  Russians,  Spaniards  and  Danes, 
agree  in  accepting  as  the  largest  and  most  universal  soul  among 
poets,  is  an  agreeable  subject ;  the  “leaning  for  obvious  characters”  of 
the  dramatist  who  among  other  such  characters  created  one  Hamlet, 
over  the  points  in  whose  soul  some  few  hundred  or  thousand  critics 
have  pulled  cap3  for  a  century  or  two,  is  another.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  Lord  Acton  is  a  writer  whom  many  writers  delight,  no  doubt 
justly,  to  honour.  Let  his  decision  be  bowed  to,  and  let  Shakspeare 
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be  flagrantly  insular  and  deplorably  given  to  obvious  characters. 
It  will,  then,  be  a  non-contentious  proposition  that  there  are  people 
•who  are  repelled  by  the  obvious.  Lord  Acton  says  so,  and  Lord 
Acton  has  edited  several  periodicals,  and  written  more  than  one 
letter  on  such  subjects  as  the  Vatican  Council.  Therefore  the 
obvious  is  to  certain  persons  repulsive,  and  by  this  proposition  we 
intend  to  stick. 

Nevertheless  we  are  going  to  be  obvious,  taking  the  consequences 
of  the  act.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  quadrilateral  of  instances 
of  the  wav  of  the  world,  which  is  far  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
over,  even  if  the  insistence  on  it  should  shock  George  Eliot  in  her 
place  in  the  famous  choir  invisible,  and  Lord  Acton  in  the  distin¬ 
guished  armchair  wherein  he  deplores  the  flagrant  insularity  of 
Shakspeare.  General  Gordon  in  the  unknown  grave  from  which 
Lord  Ebury  is  generously  but  perhaps  superfluously  anxious  to 
disinter  him,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Downing  Street  give  the  tragic 
part  or  end  of  this  quadrilateral.  Larry  Mack  in  Warwick  Gaol 
(Is  it  Warwick  ?  They  have  been  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks  with 
prisons  lately)  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  some  place  which  is  most 
decidedly  not  Warwick  Gaol  give  the  comic  end.  It  is  a  quad¬ 
rilateral  which  is  for  thoughts.  Of  the  first  pair  composing  it  we 
say  little,  though  Lord  Ebury 's  well-meant  suggestions  must  have 
brought  it  home  once  more  to  many  people  this  week,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  little  controversy  about  the  committee-list  of  the  Gordon 
Memorial.  The  last  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
misunderstood  by  many  well-meaning  persons.  They  quote,  of 
course,  the  text  which  comes  so  pat,  but  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  application  of  it.  That  application  is  an  instance  of 
Mr.  Pendennis's  well-known  exclamation,  “  Ye  gods!  how  rapidly 
we  live  !  ”  The  time  was,  as  is  known,  that  the  fathers  killed,  and 
left  the  children  to  perform  the  architectural  functions  resulting. 
Nowadays  the  process  is  shortened.  But  that  is  by  the  way  ; 
and,  if  a  certain  natural  indignation  did  not  make  it  necessary,  it 
need  not  have  been  referred  to  at  all. 

Nothing  can  cover  that  high  fame  hut  Heaven 

is  perhaps  the  wisest  thing  to  say  on  the  project  of  Gordon  memo¬ 
rials.  But  the  contrast  remains;  ar.d  an  instructive,  though  a 
painful,  one  it  is  to  those  who  (like  Shakspeare,  according  to  Lord 
Acton)  have  a  leaning  towards  obviousness. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  quadrilateral  there  is  fortunately  nothing 
to  interfere  with  free  comment  except  natural  pity  for  the  mis¬ 
guided  Larry  Mack,  who  i3  filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  and 
other  people's  devices.  Why  this  ill-starred  hawker  should  have 
been  the  general  scapegoat,  the  mysterious  Course  of  Eveuts  can 
alone  have  determined.  Fortune,  rejoicing  in  a  remarkably  cruel  ■ 
business,  ha3  declared  that  Reed  and  Smith  should  indulge  in  the 
pursuits  of  political  fiction  unpunished,  but  that  the  unhappy 
Mack  should  pay  for  all.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  a  justice  who  appears 
to  have  an  old-fashioned  and  very  creditable  estimate  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  virtue  from  which  he  takes  his  title,  is  the  immediate 
cause,  doubtless.  “That  excellent  beak,”  Mr.  Kynnersley,  whose 
notions  of  the  said  virtue  do  not  seem  exactly  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Justice  Field’s,  was  in  a  different  way  (by  no  means  the  wav- 
in  which  it  pleases  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  represent  the  matter) 
the  immediate  cause  of  Reed's  escape,  and  to  Smith  also  the 
attendant  guardian  was  not  wanting.  But  the  Great  Three, 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Field's  unchallengeable  words,  represent 
hut  a  very  small  part  of  the  affidavit- making  strength  of  Liberal 
Birmingham.  There  were,  he  said,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a 
dreadful  thing,  thirty  or  forty  men  in  Birmingham  who  were 
ready  to  pledge  their  oaths  for  half  a  sovereign  to  a  false  and  mali¬ 
cious  charge  against  Mr.  Jarvis.  This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  very 
interesting  question  where  are  the  twenty-seven  or  thirty-seven 
other  recipients  of  half-sovereigns  and  upwards — for  affidavits 
ruled  higher,  if  we  remember  rightly,  than  half  a  sovereign. 
Were  their  affidavits  tliought  unworthy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
perusal  or  of  the  House  of  Commons’  hearing?  Was  there  too 
little  of  that  literary  talent  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  so  genially  recognized  in  Reed  ?  It  cannot  be  determined  ; 
but  it  appears  that,  on  the  indisputable  testimony  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty  s  judges,  Mack  the  maladroit  is  exhibiting  the  theory- of 
representative  institutions.  The  forty  swore,  and  Mack  suffers  for 
their  swearing;  the  forty  sold  affidavits,  and  Mack  receives  the 
price  thereof  in  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction,  in  plank 
neds  and  enforced  abstinence  from  orchids,  and  any  other  little 
vanity  whereto  in  hi->  freer  hours  he  may  be  given. 

But  here  the  question  of  that  agreeable  person,  Mrs.  Frail, 
seems  to  come  in,  “  If  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you  find  that 
bodkin  ?  ”  If  the  hapless  Mack  is  in  prison  because  he  sold 
that  affidavit,  who  was  it  that  bought  it?  Who  was  it  that 
profited  by  the  buying,  that  sent  it  up  to  London,  that  read 
it  in  Parliament,  and  so  forth  ?  And  what  are  all  these  inte¬ 
resting  persons  doing,  and  especially  the  most  int  resting  of  all, 
while  poor  Mack  is  doing  his  six  weeks?  For  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  person  of  all  it  can  only  bo  answered  that  be  is,  what 
we  believe  is  called  by  persons  who  use  the  dialect  of  his  friend 
Mack,  “on  the  quiet  lay.'1  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  witch  the 
world  with  noble  oratory  last  week  ;  and  though  there  were 
some  rumours  of  family  bereavements  (for  which  we  are  very 
sorry),  they  were  not  exactly  of  that  kind  which  impose  silence  on 
a  promiuent  politician  in  a  critical  discussion  of  such  a  kind. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain  wa3  unwilling  to  speak,  ns  he  would 
have  had  to  speak  against  his  friend  Mr.  Morlev,  who  had  so 
recently  spoken  up  for  him  against  the  wicked  Time*.  Perhaps 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  and  indeed  this  would  seem  to  he  the 


case  from  his  answer  or  no-answer  to  Sir  Frederick  Milner's 
renewed  inquiries  of  Thursday  night.  Perhaps  abo  he  felt  that 
just  at  that  moment  it  might  he  well  to  make  as  little  obtru¬ 
sive  appearance  in  Parliament  as  possible.  For  Mr.  Justice  Field’s 
views  were  even  then  obviously  unfavourable  to  that  convenient 
process  of  burying  the  hatchet,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
so  highly  when  the  hatchet  happens  to  be  aimed  at  his  own 
head.  Since  then  this  puny  judge  has  put  his  objections  to 
hatchet-burying  into  a  still  stronger  form.  It  is  not  the  hatchet, 
but  Mack,  that  is  buried — buried  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
or  what  is  poetically  so  termed.  It  is  uncertain  what  etl'ect 
this  will  have  on  the  attitude  of  the  Birmingham  rough  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  the  one  hand  there  are,  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  twenty-nine,  if  not  thirty-nine, 
persons  who  have  received  half-sovereigns — not,  indeed,  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  from  those  with  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
usually  acts,  to  employ  a  consecrated  expression— and  it  is  very 
nice  to  know  where  you  can  get  half-a-sovereign  in  time  of  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  “  six  weeks ’’ are  not  always  convenient;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  all  cases  a  recommendation  to 
mercy  would  soften  the  results  of  alfidavit-dealing  to  six  weeks. 
Further,  your  rough  is  usually  a  person  who,  whether  he  has  or 
has  not  an  objection  to  prison  per  se,  has  a  very  strong  objection 
indeed  to  going  there  when  he  feels  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  people  ought  to  be  there  with  him  and  are  not.  Now-  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  not  only  Larry  the  scapegoat,  hut  a  great 
many  other  people,  have  a  very  shrewd  notion  that,  if  British 
justice  were  of  the  irregular  but  poetic  fashion  practised  by 
Solomon,  Ilaroun  al  Raschid,  St.  Louis,  and  other  revered  sove¬ 
reigns,  Larry  the  scapegoat  would  at  this  moment  be  by  no 
means  the  only  person  “  quodded  ”  for  this  matter.  We  venture, 
with  all  modesty,  to  observe  that  we  share  this  opinion  ourselves  ; 
indeed,  that  we  are  by  no  means  sure  whether,  on  the  Solomon- 
Ilaroun-St.  Louis  system.  Mack  ought  not  to  he  out  of  prisou 
and  the  several  other  people  in  it.  And  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how¬ 
ever  justly  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  nothing 
that  the  law  punishes,  is  probably  quite  well  aware  of  what  people 
in  general  are  thinking  of  his  conduct  and  deserts,  it  is  quite  com- 
preliensible  that  he  should  feel  that  retiring  habits  are  sometimes 
good  for  man. 

However,  this  is  speculation  ;  let  us  rather  attend  to  what  is 
certain;  the  valuable,  though  sadly  obvious,  moral  of  this  quad¬ 
rilateral  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  especially  of  the  pair 
Chamberlain-Mack.  There  are  endless  uses  in  this  hitter,  besides 
the  most  obvious  of  all,  its  bearing  on  the  use  of  affidavits.  But 
that  one  to  which  we  have,  as  Lord  Acton  would  say,  a  special 
leaning  is  the  Use  of  Contrast  derived  from  the  fates  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  humble  hawker  who  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  means  wherewith  to  con'ound  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  No  orchids  will  for  several  weeks  grace  Mack's  button¬ 
hole  (even  if,  for  our  acquaintance  with  prisons  is  imperfect,  prison, 
garments  have  button-holes),  and  it  is  to  be  doubled  whether  he 
will  be  allow-ed  to  grow  the  much  humbler  plants  which  soothe  the 
prisoners  of  romance.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  contrasted 
Iiisown  taxation  with  that  of  the  average  working-man.  But,  alas  ! 
Mack,  by  the  stern  regulations  of  his  abode,  will  be  deprived  of 
contributing  to  the  revenue  in  the  only  fashion  which  a  paternal 
constitution  permits  or  enables  his  class  to  adopt.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  toils  or  spins  during  the  period,  it  will  be  to  please 
himself;  and  though  they  will  probably  not  make  Mack  spin,  he 
will  certainly  have  to  toil  more  or  less.  And  to  think  that  all 
this  difference  and  a  great  deal  more  corresponds  simply  to  the 
difference  of  writing  and  reading,  of  losing  a  bodkin  and.  finding 
it!  Omnia  exeunt  in  vvjsterium ,  and  some  things,  including  Made 
when  he  went  into  gaol,  ineunt  into  that  same.  It  is  good  to 
think  over  mysteries,  and  the  mystery  of  the  differences  of  the 
state  of  Mr.  Mack  and  of  Mr.  Mack’s  various  employers  is  a 
mystery  of  most  excellent  dilferences.  Nothing  can  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  legal  than  both  states  of  course.  But  it  is  a  little  comic 
that  the  law  sends  to  prison  people  who  buy  votes  and  lets  people 
who  sell  votes  go  scot  free,  while  it  lets  people  who  buy  affidavits 
go  scot  free  and  puts  people  who  sell  them  into  prison 


A  FRKNCII  NOVEL. 

\  T  Amsterdam,  in  1607,  the  year  in  which  Mile,  do  Scuderv 
dix.  was  born,  Paul  Marret,  in  the  Beurstraat,  published  Jacque¬ 
line  dr  Bavihre ,  Comtesse  de  Ilainnut ;  Aouvelle  /tutorique,  bv  Mile. 
La  Roche  Guilben.  Although  hut  a  tall,  vellum-bound  duodecimo 
of  162  pages,  the  little  book  managed  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
the  human  passions,  and  treated  the  time  to  “  love  and  murder  ”  in 
very  high  company  indeed — among  dukes,  kings,  popes,  and  anti- 
popes.  The  author,  in  excusing  her  brevity,  says  that  she  might 
easily  have  produced  a  long  roman  by  inventing  fine  incidents, 
and  interpolating  tournaments,  masquerades,  ballets,  and  other 
like  gallantries,  but  that  she  preferred  to  tell  the  truth  less  am¬ 
bitiously  in  the  form  of  an  historical  novel.  Jacqueline  de  Bavicrc 
is,  in  truth,  only  a  rudiment  in  that  kind  ;  it  might  more  accu¬ 
rately  be  called  a  biographical  novelette;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  sketch  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  at  all.  We  mav 
seek  in  vain,  too,  for  the  euphuistic  jargon  of  the  heroic  romance 
of  the  time,  which  the  critics  ridiculed  ns  “  talking  pbobus.” 
“  Les  heros  de  ces  romans,'’  says  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  “  se 
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ressemblent  comme  deux  gouttes  d'eau,  parlent  tous  phebus,  et  sont 
tous  des  geus  a  cent  inille  lieues  au-dessus  des  autres  liommes.” 
Some  of  these  romances  tilled  a  dozen  volumes,  and  ran  to  seven 
thousand  pages ;  but  Mile.  La  Roche’s  little  minnow  of  a  book 
still  merits  attention  as  a  sample  from  a  very  partially  explored, 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  French  literature — the  seventeenth- 
century  novel — and  for  another  reason,  too  ;  for  the  heroine’s  fate 
was  interwoven  with  the  fortune — the  ill-fortune — of  the  English 
in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Always  in 
trouble,  notwithstanding  her  high  birth  and  position,  her  singular 
beauty  and  cleverness,  it  seemed  as  if  some  remorseless  fate 
had  linked  its  course  to  hers.  Four  times  married,  but  always 
calamitously,  whether  to  Dauphin,  dukes,  or  a  simple  chevalier, 
she  was  never  at  rest ;  and  born  heiress  to  Hainault,  Holland, 
Friesland,  and  Zeeland,  she  was  despoiled  of  all,  and  died  a 
pensioner. 

But  the  fortunes  of  her  states  were  a  mere  brief  episode  in  a 
never-ending  movement,  the  revolutions — to  employ  Koch’s  phrase 
— of  the  map  of  Europe.  For  example,  in  the  ninth  century  all 
these  provinces  formed  part  of  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
Under  his  successors  the  territory  was  divided  among  several 
princes,  who  bit  by  bit  managed  to  evade  the  suzerainty  of  either 
France  or  Germany.  Thus  were  formed  the  counties  or  earldoms 
of  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  and  Namur,  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
and  Limburg,  the  principality  of  Liege,  the  marquisate  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  lordship  of  Mechlin.  One  by  one — by  marriage, 
purchase,  inheritance,  or  grab — all  these  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  to  Maximilian  I.,  into  the  possession  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  when,  according  to  his  epitaph  at  Bruges,  fortune 
turned  her  back  upon  Charles  the  Bold,  and  oppressed  him  before 
Nancy,  “  la  nuict  des  Roys  I476[7].”  Then,  too,  Louis  XI.,  his 
cold-blooded  rival,  annexed  his  dukedom  to  France,  and  the 
“  revolutions”  of  Burgundy  were  complete. 

Jacqueline  de  Baviere  was  the  daughter  of  William  of  Bavaria, 
fourth  of  the  name,  Count  of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  sister  of  Duke  Jean  Sans  Peur.  When  five  years  old 
she  was  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  du  Yiennois  (or  Dauphind), 
John,  son  of  Charles  VI.  It  might  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that 
the  title  of  Dauphin,  or  Dolliu  as  it  is  then  found  spelt,  was  but 
some  sixty  years  old,  having  been  first  borne  by  Philip  of  Valois 
in  1343.  Thenceforth  Jacqueline  received  all  the  honours  of  a 
future  queen  of  France ;  but  the  pair  chiefly  concerned  did  not 
meet  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  Mile. 
La  Roche  put  it,  “  Love,  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  compact, 
did  not  care  to  lie  idle.”  John  of  Burgundy,  the  young  Duke  of 
Brabant,  visited  Mons,  where  William  of  Bavaria  kept  his  little 
Court;  and,  as  he  was  Jacqueline’s  cousin-german,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  her  company,  and  soon  fell  violently  in  love,  while  she 
took  as  strong  a  dislike  to  him.  Her  father,  perceiving  the  seeds 
of  mischief,  got  him  recalled  home  ;  and  Jacqueline  was  taken 
to  Paris  and  married  to  the  Dauphin,  who  very  shortly  afterwards 
was  suffocated  by  an  abscess  in  the  throat  at  Compiegne.  IDs 
sudden  death  during  the  honeymoon  amazed  Europe  ;  and  his 
young  widow,  after  a  stunning  reverse  of  fortune  which  is  not 
without  historical  parallels,  had  scarcely  returned  to  Mons  when 
her  father,  too,  was  carried  off  by  death.  By  these  calamities,  which 
succeeded  as  dramatically  as  those  of  Job,  the  possessions  of  her 
house  having  fallen  to  the  distaff,  Jacqueline  became  at  once,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  object  of  the  covetousness  of 
all  who  could  in  auy  way  hope  to  plunder  her.  And  first  among 
them  appeared  her  father's  brother,  John  of  Bavaria,  Bishop  of 
Liege,  who  alleged  an  unfair  division  of  the  succession  of  his 
father,  Jacqueline’s  grandfather,  Duke  Aubert.  Procuring  a  dis¬ 
pensation,  he  laid  aside  his  crozier  and  married  the  Duchess  of 
Luxemburg,  widow  of  Anthony,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  thus  already 
Jacqueline’s  aunt  by  marriage  on  the  other  side,  with  a  view  to 
providing  heirs  for  the  estates  on  which  he  had  set  his  hopes. 
Whereupon  Jacqueline's  mother,  the  Dowager  Countess,  a  blunt- 
edged,  get-on-how-you-can  sort  of  woman,  who  had  no  inconve¬ 
nient  delicacies  or  prejudices  of  any  kind,  and  was  very  fond  of  her 
nephew  John  of  Brabant,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  forced  her 
ill-fated  daughter  into  marrying  him  in  an  almost  indecent  hurry. 
Jacqueline  could  not  bear  him,  and  he,  though  young  and  well- 
made,  and  now  all  fire,  had  so  mediocre  an  intelligence  as 
to  be  nearly  imbecile ;  he  talked  or  jabbered  a  great  deal, 
though  he  could  scarcely  express  himself,  and  was  of  so  odd 
a  temper  that  even  the  most  docile  of  his  circle  could  not  get 
along  with  him.  He  was  entirety  in  the  power  of  one  Beglie, 
who  held  a  high  rank  at  this  small  Court,  and,  seeing  how 
matters  stood,  at  once  cast  about  to  breed  dissensions,  for 
he  foresaw  instinctively  in  Jacqueline’s  superiority  a  beginning 
of  his  own  ruin.  Humouring  the  coarse  Duke’s  proclivities 
towards  debauch,  he  fostered  and  precipitated  his  master's  in¬ 
clinations  for  the  designing  Vendegre,  the  Duchess’s  first  maid 
of  honour,  with  whom  Beghe  was  soon  in  alliance.  Ere  long  the 
Duke’s  early  passion  for  Jacqueline  had  exhausted  itself  against  her 
indifference,  and  strife  grew  up  between  them.  Beghe  now  took 
the  reins  in  everything,  and  his  upstart  arrogance  became  so  great 
as  to  be  revolting  to  the  foremost  notabilities  of  Mons  and 
Hainault,  who  began  to  bruit  it  about  that  he  ought  to  be  pulled 
down;  and  Evrard,  Jacqueline’s  natural  brother,  first  making 
sure  of  his  sister’s  desire  to  get  rid  of  Beghe,  made  short  work  of 
him,  breaking  into  his  room  with  half-a-dozen  friends,  who 
despatched  him  with  their  swords.  The  Duke  wept  bitterly  for 
the  scoundrel  Beghe,  had  many  violent  scenes  with  his  Duchess, 


and  Evrard  escaped  into  hiding.  Jacqueline’s  mother,  too,  saw 
fit  to  express  her  disapproval  of  her  daughter,  quarrelled  with  her, 
and  went  oil’  in  dudgeon  to  Le  Quesnov,  leaving  the  distracted 
Jacqueline  in  an  impossible  position,  which  she  solved  by 
going  after  her  mother.  But  that  superior  dame  having  begged 
tor  the  help  of  her  brother  Burgundy  to  patch  up  matters,  told 
her  daughter  to  go  back  “  for  the  honour  of  the  house,’’  adding, 
according  to  Mile.  La  Roche — 

"ion  must  not  imagine,  my  clear,  that  men,  and  above  all  princes,  plume 
themselves  upon  so  great  a  lidelity  to  their  wives.  If  your  poor  father  had 
been  of  the  scrupulous  persuasion,  Beghe  would  still  be  alive,  and  we 
should  not  be  in  our  present  pickle. 

Hereupon,  poor  Jacqueline,  always  somewhat  flighty,  but  always, 
too,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  formed  the  project  of 
taking  refuge  in  England,  where,  it  should  be  recollected,  the 
Duke  ot  Bedford — Joan  of  Arc's  duke — then  Regent,  but  warring 
in  France,  was  married  to  Jacqueline's  aunt,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
other  sister.  The  project  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  executed. 
Under  pretence  of  going  to  her  castle  of  Bouchain,  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  mother  to  Valenciennes,  then  included  in  Hainault,. 
and  thus  quickly  got  off  by  Calais  to  London,  with  Climberge, 
now  her  chief  maid  of  honour,  and  a  gentleman  of  her  Court 
named  Descaillon. 

She  found  the  English  Court  iu  mourning  for  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  had  scarcely  arrived  when  her  charms  of  all  sorts 
set  fire  to  the  heart  of  the  too  susceptible  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who,  as  Protector  in  his  brother  Bedford’s  absence,  was  earning 
the  name  of  “  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  or  Iionfrai,  as  Mile. 
La  Roche  gives  it,  calling  him,  too,  the  brother  instead  of  the  uncle 
ot  Henry  I.  He  lodged  her  in  a  royal  palace,  assigned  her  a 
considerable  pension,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  the  Pope 
to  "dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity.  There  was  just  then  a  choice  of  Popes.  There 
was  John  XXIII.  who,  forced  by  the  Council  of  Constance  to 
resign  in  1415  because  of  his  shameless  vices,  was  succeeded  by 
Martin  V. ;  Gregory'  XII.  who  held  a  Council  of  his  own  at 
Aquileiain  1409  and  subsequently  gave  in  his  abdication  to  the 
same  Council  of  Constance ;  and  the  first  Benedict  XIII.,  the 
invincibly  obstinate  Pierre  de  la  Lime,  who  had  already  given 
work  to  no  less  than  four  national  Councils  of  Paris  (1395,  1398,. 
1406,  and  140S),  with  one  non-national  in  the  same  capital 
(1404),  besides  the  celebrated  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  Pierre  de 
la  Lune  also  held  a  Council  of  his  own  at  Perpignan  in  1408.  He 
refused  to  appear  at  Constance,  and  stubbornly  held  out  until  his 
death  in  1424.  England  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  fouuded  in 
his  rights,  probably  because  France  was  all  the  other  way,  and 
to  him  the  case  was  without  delay  submitted  at  Avignon.  No 
sooner  ask  than  have ;  for  his  friends  the  English  he  dissolved 
Jacqueline’s  marriage  in  a  twinkling,  and  with  hot-following  haste 
she  was  married  to  Gloucester  in  London.  And  this  marriage,  as 
Hume  notes,  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  open  rupture 
of  Burgundy  and  his  brother-in-law,  Bedford,  whose  relations  had 
fallen  to  a  mere  semblance  of  friendship  on  the  death  of  Bedford's 
duchess.  Thus  the  luckless  Jacqueline,  not  alone  unlucky  herself, 
but  the  cause  of  ill-luck  in  others,  had  her  share  in  terminating 
English  rule  in  France.  But  now  the  General  Council  which  sat 
for  nearly  four  years  at  Constance,  having  burnt  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  got  John  XXIII.  off  its  hands,  declared 
Benedict  XIII.  a  perjurer,  a  scandalizer  of  the  universal  Church, 
an  abettor  of  schism,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  and  degraded,  de¬ 
prived,  and  deposed  him  (26th  of  July,  1417).  To  be  sure,  the 
Council  of  Pisa  had  already  done  the  same  eight  years  earlier, 
when  it  elected  Alexander  V.,  John  XXIII. ’s  predecessor,  but  it 
was  not  a  General  Council.  (Mile.  La  Roche,  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  ignorant  of  Pisa  and  the  previous  Councils,  and 
was  in  a  very  futile  state  of  mind  indeed  as  to  these  Popes,  not  two- 
centuries  after  the  events.)  But  now  that  a  General  Council,  then 
the  ultimate  form  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  given  the  final 
blow  to  Benedict,  and  had  at  last  elected  a  palpably  genuine 
Pope  in  Cardinal  Colonna,  called  Martin  V.,  it  was  time  for 
Jacqueline  to  quake  in  her  little  shoes  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
although  he  did  not  now  care  two  straws  about  his  wife,  had  not 
the  remotest  intention  of  giving  up  her  territories  to  his  English 
successor.  He  infinitely  preferred  dissipating  their  revenues  in 
debauchery  amid  his  abject  but  insolent  petty  Court.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  gain  his  own  private  ends,  joined  him  in  applying 
to  Pope  Martin,  who  reversed  Benedict’s  decree  as  rapidly  as  it' had 
been  given,  and  there  was  poor  Jacqueline,  as  she  says  in  the 
novel, 

the  fable  and  horror  of  the  whole  universe.  People  will  look  on  me  as  a 
monster  of  infamy,  and  my  weaknesses  will  never  be  excused.  Two 
husbands  living !  Good  God  .' 

Her  mother  openly  and  loudly  took  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  part, 
of  course.  The  wise  and  politic  Duke  of  Bedford  essayed  peaceful 
ways  in  his  brother's  interest,  and  a  family  council  took  place  at 
Amiens.  But  it  was  fruitless,  and  Gloucester,  scraping  together 
a  limited  force  which  he  thought  sufficient  for  getting  possession 
of  Hainault,  lauded  with  Jacqueline  at  Calais.  Her  people  re¬ 
ceived  her  at  Mons  with  acclamations,  although  her  very  mother 
was  against  her,  and  fighting  at  once  began.  But  John  of 
Bavaria,  the  ex-bishop,  having  just  then  been  poisoned  off  at  the 
Hague,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  enabled  to  seize  many  con¬ 
siderable  towns.  Jean  Sans  Peur  defied  Gloucester,  who  found  a 
return  to  England  indispensable  iu  order  to  raise  more  soldiers; 
and  Jacqueline  was  accompanying  him  for  a  league  outside  the 
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■walls  of  Mods  when — oh,  direst  fortune  ! — a  woman  of  singulai 
beauty  hurst  through  the  crowd  in  a  tempest  of  passion  :  — 

«  Traitor!  ”  said  she  to  the  Duke,  in  a  very  elevated  tone  of  voice. 

■“  Faithless  coward  !  restore  me  the  honour  you  have  robbed  me  of,  or  give 
me  my  death  before  her  who  is  the  cause  of  your  perfidy  ! 

Here  was  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish;  for  it  was  none  other  than 

Eleanor _ whom  Mile.  La  Roche  calls  Leonora  daughter  of 

Reginald,  Lord  Cobham,  afterwards  the  malleable  Gloucester's 
Duchess,  his  “  Sweet  Nell  ”  of  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI.,  who 
has  her  ears  boxed  by  vixenish  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  tells  her, 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I’d  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

The  Duke  made  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  left  poor  Jacqueline  plantee  la.  It  is,  as  the  proverb 
says,  the  unforeseen  that  happens  ;  and  another  instance  ot  it  soon 
occurred  when,  every  influence  that  could  be  invoked  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Pope  Martin,  he  absolutely  annulled  his  own 
sentence,  and  Jacqueline’s  marriage  with  Gloucester  again  became 
good.  By  this  time  she  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  say,  at  a 
word,  whether  she  was  married  at  all,  or  to  whom.  But  the 
Pope’s  latest  view  did  not  suit  Burgundy’s  hook.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  being  no  soldier,  and  finding  besides  that  his  only  anta¬ 
gonists  were  the  populace  of  Hainault,  he,  Burgundy,  proceeded 
from  words  to  deeds,  ravaged  the  province,  and  so  rapidly  brought 
about  an  arrangement,  by  which,  in  exchange  for  a  general 
amnesty,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  got  Hainault,  and  Burgundy  got 
Jacqueline  as  ward,  pending  another  effort  which  was  being  made 
in  hi3  interest  at  Rome.  Jacqueline’s  own  servants  were  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  she  herself  was  taken  from  Mons,  under  guard  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  Ghent,  where  she  was  shut  up  in  the  palace 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  But  she  managed  to  establish  intelli¬ 
gence  with  many  prominent  Hollanders,  who  effected  her  escape 
in  man’s  attire  ;  and  she  suddenly  reappeared  at  Antwerp  and  at 
Breda,  where  she  was  received  as  sovereign  princess.  Burgundy 
was  furious,  and  pursued  her  with  a  considerable  force ;  but  at 
first  was  worsted,  and  had  to  retire  to  Flanders  to  recruit;  while 
Jacqueline  besieged  Haarlem.  Later  on,  five  hundred  English — 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  were  so  many — who  came 
to  Jacqueline's  aid,  were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  siege  of 
Haarlem  was  raised.  Meanwhile  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and 
Burgundy  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  at  Rome,  where  corrup¬ 
tion  had  nearly  reached  its  rottenest,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  Councils  of  the  time.  There  is  an  irreverent 
Japanese  proverb  which  says  that  even  damnation  is  matter  of 
money.  A  Commission  of  Cardinals  was  named,  and  decided,  as 
desired,  that  there  were  no  legitimate  reasons  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant;  and  that  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  declared  null,  without  appeal,  even  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Brabant.  Whereupon  Gloucester  desisted, 
aud — horror  upon  horror ! — goaded  by  his  ruthless  destiny, 
married  Eleanor. 

Not  long  afterwards — but  when,  with  Jacqueline's  usual  luck,  it 
was  too  late— the  wretched  Duke  of  Brabant  died,  and  Burgundy 
took  possession  of  Hainault.  Still  Jacqueline  managed  to  prolong 
the  contest  in  North  Holland.  The  Count  of  Brederode,  whose 
descendant  played  so  famous  a  part  a  century  and  a  half  later,  in 
the  time  of  the  Gueux,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  her  little  handful 
of  an  army,  and  made  some  progress,  but  was  eventually  over¬ 
whelmed  by  numbers  and  taken  prisoner.  She  had  then  to  submit, 
and  covenanted  at  Delft,  before  the  nobles  and  burgesses,  not  to 
remarry  without  the  consent  of  Burgundy,  now  her  nearest  sur¬ 
viving  relative,  who  was  afraid  of  fresh  heirs,  and  who  appointed 
as  Governor  of  Hainault  a  young  and  handsome  noble,  Francois 
de  Borselle,  who  resided  at  Mons.  Jacqueline  being  there,  too, 
it  soon  came  about  that  Borselle  was  in  her  toils,  and  “  succeeded 
three  great  princes  ”  in  her  far  too  facile  affections.  She 

frivately  married  him,  partly  no  doubt  to  spite  her  uncle 
lurgundy  who,  soon  discovering  the  fact,  made  it  a  lever  to 
extort  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  her  lands  in  exchange  for 
Borselle’s  life ;  and  this  great  and  celebrated  heiress  was  a  pauper. 
The  Duke  allowed  her  a  large  pension,  and  Borselle  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Adoring  Jacqueline,  he  had  elicited 
from  her  a  return  of  great  affection  ;  but  her  reverses  had  been  too 
great,  she  dragged  a  lengthening  chain,  and  languished  out  of  file 
five  or  six  years  after  her  fourth  and  last  marriage. 

Though,  “  like  another  Helen,  she  fired  another  Troy,”  poor 
Jacqueline  was  but  a  very  weak  vessel,  a  doomed  earthen  pot  in 
the  fifteenth-century  torrent  of  blood.  As  she  says  herself  in  this 
novel,  towards  the  end,  and  sadly : — 

It  seems  ns  if  my  love  nnd  hand  were  poisoned.  No  sooner  do  I  bestow 
them  than  they  are  disdained,  and  the  dower  I  bring  my  husbands  is  death 
or  inconstancy. 

The  inconstant  Gloucester’s  death  cannot,  however,  bo  laid  at 
her  door.  “  Sweet  Nell  ”  it  was  who  became  its  immediate  cause. 
Worsted  in  all  Court  intrigues,  for  which  his  open,  generous 
nature  unfitted  him,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  nnd  his  party, 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  nnd  Buckingham,  dreading  bis 
popularity  and  his  straightforwardness,  resolved  upon  his  ruin. 
First  came  the  accusation  of  witchcraft  against  his  Nell,  when 
she  was  condemned  to  public  penance  and  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  “  The  world  may  laugh  again,’  says  ill-starred 
Gloucester  pathetically  in  the  play,  when  he  sees  her  clad  in  white 
sheet  doing  penance  barefoot  through  London  streets ;  aud  the 


scene  might  be  contrasted  with  that  other  outside  Mons.  But  it 
was  not  to  laugh  for  him.  The  next  blow  was  at  himself. 
Gloucester,  however,  has  had  a  literary  historian  very  different 
from  Mile.  La  Roche,  and  of  him  there  is  no  need  to  say  more. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  point  of  actual  legislative  result,  the  two  years’  hard  work 
of  the  American  Copyright  League  has  been  fruitless.  But, 
although  the  complications  and  embarrassments  of  the  political 
situation  and  of  a  change  of  administration,  which  is  also  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years  a  change  in  party,  have 
distracted  public  attention  and  'prevented  the  consideration  of 
the  Dorsheimer  Bill  and  its  passage,  yet  the  American  Copyright 
League  has  no  cause  whatever  for  dissatisfaction  with  its  efforts. 
It  has  succeeded  in  organizing  into  a  solid  body,  for  a  definite 
purpose,  almost  the  entire  literary  guild  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  enrolled  nearly  all  the  producers  of  copyright  matter  iu 
the  United  States.  It  has  proved  to  itself  that  there  is  a 
substantial  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  writers  of  America 
in  regard  to  the  due  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  authors  who 
are  not  Americans.  It  has  expressed  this  unanimous  sentiment  in 
several  strong  papers,  which  have  been  widely  commented  upon  by 
the  press;  and  this  comment, despite  a  few  marked  exceptions, has 
been  overwhelmingly  favourable.  It  has  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  which  grants  justice  to  foreign  authors  and 
relieves  American  authors  of  an  unfair  and  iniquitous  competi¬ 
tion  with  stolen  goods  to  an  outspoken  opposition.  It  has  elicited 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  hitherto  suspected  only  and  not 
known  for  a  certainty  as  it  is  now,  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  are  probably  favourable  to  a  proper  Copyright  Bill,  but 
that  they  are  also  profoundly  inditlerent  and  ignorant  on  the 
subject.  "  The  American  Copyright  League  is  now  convinced, 
so  we  have  been  informed,  that  the  whole  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  international  copyright  has  hitherto  been  conducted 
on  a  false  principle ;  the  effort  has  always  been  made  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Congressman  to  the  copyright  cause,  instead  of  which 
the  effort  should  have  been  made  to  convert  the  people.  The 
politician  is  not  of  necessity  a  man  with  a  liking  for  litera¬ 
ture  ;  indeed,  there  have  been  known  in  the  United  States 
statesmen  who  professed  a  profound  contempt  for  all  “  littery 
fellers.”  The  politician  when  urged  to  pass  any  particular 
measure  is  often  doubtful  as  to  its  bearings  on  his  own  political 
fortunes;  and  he  is  prone  to  take  refuge  in  a  declaration  that 
he  does  not  hear  any  loud  popular  demand  for  the  passage  of 
that  particular  measure.  We  understand  that  the  American 
Copyright  League  will  take  care  hereafter  that  no  Congressman 
can  give  this  excuse.  It  intends  to  settle  down  to  the  work  of 
arousing  the  conscience  of  the  people  at  large,  aud  of  educating 
them  in  the  ethics  of  the  question.  It  intends  to  use  the  same 
means  of  propaganda  which  gave  success  to  the  old  Anti-Slavery 
Society  and  to"  the  new  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  It 
means  to  keep  hammering  at  the  subject  of  International  Copy¬ 
right  until  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  as 
acute  and  as  fully  aroused  to  the  absurdity  and  anomaly  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  as  that  of  the  literary  guild  now 
is.-  The  moment  the  well-directed  efforts  succeed  iu  awaken¬ 
ing  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  question,  the  matter  is  settled.  Just  now  it  will  be 
settled,  in  what  terms  and  conditions  it  will  be  for  the  future  to 
say ;  but  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  can  bo 
made  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  see  the  wrong, 
we  have  full  belief  in  their  readiness  to  see  that  wrong  righted  at 
once  and  finally. 

This  being  t  he  condition  of  the  question  in  America,  the  wisdom 
of  the  English  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  in  leaving  to  the 
American  Copyright  League  the  urging  and  the  passing  of  the  proper 
Bill  is  apparent  to  all.  The  American  authors  are  moved  not  only 
by  a  sentimental  regard  for  the  rights  of  English  authors,  but  they 
are  also  defending  their  own  interests.  The  present  condition  of 
things  is  really  harder  for  the  American  author  to  bear  than  for 
the  English  author.  Although  the  English  author  has  seen  his 
receipts'  from  the  United  States  dwindle  into  nothingness,  ho 
has  still  his  home  market.  But  the  American  author  in  his  homo 
market  has  to  withstand  the  competition  of  the  dealer  in  stolon 
goods.  The  American  author,  therefore,  has  the  very  highest 
reason  for  demandiug International  Copyright;  and  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  it  he  is  fighting  his  own  battle.  And  the  British  author 
may  well  rest  content  to  let  him  conduct  the  campaign  as  best  he 
can  and  as  he  thinks  best.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English 
author,  by  his  appearance  on  the  scene  now,  can  do  no  good, 
and  ho  may  do  harm.  A  violent,  vituperative  article  from  an 
Englishman,  such  a  one  ns  Mr.  Wilkie  Collius,  lor  example,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  International  Review  a  few  years  ago,  may  stir  up 
ill  feeling  and  excite  a  not  unnatural  spirit  of  opposition  to  views 
advanced  with  so  much  vehemence  and  so  little  tact.  The  more 
persuasive  essay  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  far  more  likely  to  gain 
adherents  to  the  cause.  But  anything  which  an  Englishman  can 
say  just  now  is  waste  effort,  for  all  the  people  whom  an  English¬ 
man  can  reach  are  either  on  his  side  already,  or  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  him  from  a  misreading  of  their  own  selfish  interests. 
A  time  may  coma  later  in  the  agitation,  and  when  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  is  riper,  when  a  courteous  and  dignified 
appeal  from  the  whole  body  of  English  authors  may  have  weight. 
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and  may  help  in  the  final  assault.  Until  then  the  hest  that  the 
Englishman  can  do  is  to  keep  his  hands  oft'. 

More  especially  is  this  the  case  since  the  improbability  of  the 
result  being  reached  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers  is  now 
evident.  Great  Britain  is  a  Free-trade  country,  and  the  United 
States  is  a  country  bound  by  a  high  protective  tariff,  and,  although 
there  are  many  signs  of  an  impending  and  radical  modification  of 
this  tariff,  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  United  States  attain 
to  the  Free-trade  level.  Now  a  treaty  on  a  subject  like  copyright 
between  a  Free-trade  country  and  a  country  with  a  high  protective 
tariff  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  question  of  Protection  is 
sure  to  intervene,  as  it  has  always  done  hitherto,  and  it  is  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle.  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
T  nited  States  on  the  subject  of  copyright  is  likely  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lisher  s  treaty,  and  a  publisher’s  treaty  will  do  the  authors  of  the 
two  countries  very  little  good ;  it  might  be  half  a  loaf,  but  the 
authors  would  prefer  to  starve  a  little  longer  to  get  the  whole  loaf 
a  great  deal  sooner.  Certain  American  publishers  have  caused  the 
rejection  of  several  projected  treaties,  and  certain  English  pub¬ 
lishers  caused  the  rejection  of  one  of  them.  No  new  treaty  is 
likely  to  fare  any  better  at  their  hands.  It  seems  as  though  the 
only  hope  of  success  lies  in  giving  up  a  treaty  for  a  Bill,  and 
in  amending  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  without 
consulting  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  publishers  should  interfere  iu  copyright  legislation 
than  there  is  that  manufacturers  should  interfere  in  patent  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  American  Copyright  League  amended  the  Dorsheimer 
Bill,  and  accepted  it  because  it  was  simply  an  author’s  Bill';  it 
recognized  only  the  rights  of  the  author ;  it  did  not  attempt  to 
regulate  anything  in  the  province  of  the  publisher ;  it  left  all 
questions  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  importation  of  books,  “  sheets,” 
and  “  plates,  and  of  manufacture,  to  be  provided  for  iu  other 
Bills  as  the  publishers  and  printers  and  other  manufacturers  might 
succeed  in  getting  passed. 

Suostantially  the  Dorsheimer  Bill  provided  only  that  whenever 
any  foreign  country  granted  copyright  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  immediately  granted  copyright  to  the 
citizens  of  that  country.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  The  opposition  to 
the  Bill  comes  primarily  from  the  high  Protectionists,  who  will  not 
accept  any  form  of  international  copyright  which  does  not  contain 
aud  affirm  the  high  protective  principle.  It  comes  secondarily 
from  the  two  other  classes — the  publisher  who  is  reprinting 
English  books  at  absurdly  low  prices,  and  the  publisher  who  formerly 
controlled  English  books  under  the  “  courtesy  of  the  trade,”  as  it 
was  called;  these  opponents  maybe  called  the  New  Pirate  and 
the  Reformed  Pirate.  The  New  Pirate  is  very  near  the  end  of  his 
tether,  for  opposition  has  cut  down  his  profits,  and  he  has  well- 
nigh  exhausted  the  stock  of  English  literature  which  can  possibly 
he  put  before  the  enormous  popular  audience  to  which  the  cheap 
“  libraries,  as  they  are  called,  must  appeal.  When  a  publisher 
issues  a  book  every  week-day  in  the  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
current  supply  of  new  English  books  cannot  provide  him  with  more 
than  one  volume  in  three,  and  that  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  his 
matter  he  must  look  to  the  common  stock  of  English  literature  or 
to  foreign  languages  or  to  the  few  American  books  of  which  the 
copyright  has  run  out,  and  these  three  classes  are  obviously 
limited.  The  Reformed  Pirate  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  but  he  hopes  to  secure  the 
pas=age  either  of  a  publisher's  treaty  or  of  a  publisher's  Bill  of 
some  sort.  He  is  honestly  afraid  of  the  English  publisher.  Having 
been  used  to  consider  English  books  as  the  staple  product  of  his 
presses,  he  fears  that  under  an  author’s  Copyright  Bill  the  English 
publisher  will  buy  out  the  English  author's  full  rights  aud  then 
enter  the  American  market  as  a  competitor  with  the  American 
publisher.  That  this  fear  is  vain  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one 
who  knows  the  conditions  of  the  English  publishing  trade  and  its 
bondage  to  high  prices  and  to  the  three-volume  system  and  to  the 
circulating  library.  If  any  English  publisher  hopes  to  enter  the 
American  market,  he  must  abandon  most  of  the  traditions  of  the 
English  book-trade ;  he  must  accept  the  principle  of  cheap  books  ; 
aud  this,  by  the  way,  is  just  what  has  been  done  by  the  two  or 
three  English  houses  which  have  branches  in  America. 

But  with  the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  publishers _ 

many  of  whom,  it  should  be  said,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
simple  and  untrammelled  international  copyright — the  American 
Copyright  League,  we  hope,  will  have  nothing  to  do.  It  has  seen 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  take  Congress  by  storm  in  favour  of 
the  Dorsheimer  Bill,  and  it  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  inevitable,  of  making  up  its  mind  to  a  long  fight,  if  need 
be,  and  of  setting  itself  down  resolutely  before  the  enemy's  works 
to  reduce  them  by  siege.  It  intends  to  cease  not  and  to' rest  not 
until  it  secures  the  passage  of  an  author's  Bill.  To  further  its 
efforts  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  has  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  whose  existence  is  continuous  and 
not  limited,  like  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  new  Bill, 
of  which  the  first  and  chief  clause  provides  simply  that: — “The 
citizens  of  foreign  States  aud  countries  of  which  the  laws,  treaties, 
or  conventions  confer,  or  shall  hereafter  confer,  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  rights  of  copyright  equal  to  those  accorded  to 
their  own  citizens,  shall  have  in  the  United  States  rights  of 
copyright  equal  to  those  enjoyed  bv  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  CODS— MASKS  AND  FACES. 

JU^/ILS ;  or,  the  Household  Gods,  has  been  described  as 
“  classical  in  its  noblest  sense,”  and  as  bearing  traces  of  having 
been  composed,  not  after  a  wholesome  feast,  but  “  after  a  surfeit 
of  the  masters  of  dramatic  literature.”  We  know  what  a  country¬ 
man  of  Lucius  Junius  very  justly  remarked  : — 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque. 

1  he  truism  set  forth  for  the  edification  of  Florus  has  lost  none  of 
its  torce.  If  critics  aud  audiences  are  satisfied  with  mild  medio* 
ciity,  better  things  are  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  truth,  the  play 
is  a  v  ery  commonplace  piece  of  business,  though  its  feebleness  is 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  hidden  behind  elaborate  scenery,  dresses,, 
and  appointments,  the  classical  names  of  which  may  be  found  in 
any  book  of  reference.  What  the  drama  lacks  in  action,  and  it 
lacks  a  great  deal,  is  made  up  in  speech,  and  the  speeches  have  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  exceedingly  poor  in  language  and 
!?°e*'.ca^  l'eeliDo-  Of  the  latter  there  is,  indeed,  practically  none. 
\\  e  listened  to  the  dialogue  with  a  very  ready  desire  to  be  pleased, 
and  we  have  read  with  the  utmost  care  those  passages  which  seem 
to  have  been  selected  by  some  one  in  authority  as  the  gems.  The 
Greek  sage  Sophronion,  Tarquin  s  favourite  councillor,  says,  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  “  Despise  not  words”;  but  this,  with  all 
due  submission  to  Sophronion,  must  depend  upon  the  quantity 
and  significance  of  the  words  that  are  employed. 

I  he  play  follows  closely  the  story  of  “  The  Rape  of  Lucrece” 
as  told  by  Shakspeare.  To  the  legend  some  details  of  the  revolt 
against  the  farquins  have  been  added.  Shakspeare’s  argument 
might  stand  for  the  argument  of  Lord  Ly  tton’s  play  if  a  line  as  to  the 
impending  revolt  were  prefixed,  and  if  it  were  mentioned  that  the 
author  has  studied  and  borrowed  not  a  little  from  Ponsard's  tragedy 
of  Lucrece,  given  in  Paris  some  half-century  back.  The  legend  is 
admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  less  suitable  for  stage  purposes 
than  for  a  poem— a  perception  of  which  fact  doubtless  led 
Shakspeare  to  put  it  into  metrical  rather  than  dramatic  form.  As 
for  any  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story,  that  is  a  matter  about 
which  neither  critics  nor  audience  need  greatly  concern  themselves. 
Shakspeare  has  made  it  truer  than  truth.  If  Brutus  had  affected 
idiocy,  he  would  not  have  been  Tribunus  Celerum,  as  Niebuhr 
points  out;  and,  in  answer  to  the  long-accepted  statement  that  in 
the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Celerum  he  summoned  the  people  and 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  Mommsen  shows  that  a 
Iiibune  could  not  possibly  have  invoked  the  curies.  Mommsen, 
in  fact,  will  not  have  the  legend.  “The  well-known  fable  for  the 
most  part  refutes  itself,”  this  authority  points  out.  “  Even  its 
apparently  historical  ingredients  are  found,  on  closer  examination, 
to  have  been  invented.  ’  Into  these  events,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old,  there  is  happily  no  occasion  to  enter  at  length.  Our 
only  demand  is  that  a  drama  should  be  dramatic,  a  tragedy  tragic, 
and  dialogue,  if  it  has  pretensions  to  be  poetry,  poetical.  Then 
comes  the  question  as  to  how  the  characters  are  interpreted  ;  after 
this— a  long  way  after  this  though  there  is  nowadays  a  tendency  to 
put  it  first  of  all — how  the  scenes  have  been  devised  by  the  painter, 
and  how  the  contract  of  the  costumier  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
work,  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  consideration,  is  very 
handsomely  put  on  the  stage.  When  Mr.  Barrett  is  in  doubt  he 
plays  a  procession,  aud  he  provides  himself  with  certain  trumps 
in  elaborate  interiors  and  well-painted  views  of  ancient  Rome.  If 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  a  little  picturesque  writing,  we 
could,  by  the  aid  ot  two  or  three  books  of  reference,  amaze  indeed 
the  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears  in  the  reader  or  hearer  who 
came  across  the  triclinia,  the  cottabos,  and  other  strange  things. 
We  should  talk  airily  about  some  out-of-the-way  garment,  or  piece 
of  furniture,  or  musical  instrument,  which  few  readers  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  heard  of,  and  we  would  on  no  account  include  the  toga 
or  the  pilum,  or  refer  to  anything  the  meaning  of  which  would  be 
generally  understood.  But  we  will  forbear  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  straightforward  statement  that  the  scenes  are  well  and  often, 
strikingly  designed,  the  apparent  solidity  of  some  of  the  built-up 
pictures  being  especially  noticeable.  The  dresses,  armour,  and 
accoutrements  have  been  chosen  with  praiseworthy  care,  and  care 
has  also  been  bestowed  upon  the  movement  of  crowds  aud  general 
incidents.  But  all  this— except  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  painter— 
is  little  more  than  theatrical  mechanism.  The  play's  the  thing; 
the  setting  of  the  play  is  an  inferior  matter ;  and  we  cannot  think 
that  students  of  dramatic  art  will  return  favourable  answers  to  the 
two  or  three  questions  which  must  be  put  with  regard  to  Lord 
Lytton  s  work.  Tie  starts  with  great  aids  to  take  him  on  his  way. 
lie  has  his  characters,  his  incidents,  and  the  most  pathetic  story  of 
Lucrece  provided  for  him.  Shakspeare  has  told  what  the  wife 
of  Collations  was,  and  what  Sextus.  We  know  how  the  Tarquin 
went  to  Collatium,  and  how  “  pale  with  fear  he  doth  pre¬ 
meditate,  the  danger  of  his  loathsome  enterprise  ” ;  how  it  is 
carried  out,  and  the  remorse  which  overtakes  the  traitor  who 
wrought  the  deed  of  shame.  We  see  him  “  with  lank  and  lean 
discoloured  cheek,  with  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless 
pace.  ’  Shakspeare  tells  how  the  earthly  saint  sends  a  mindful 
messenger  to  the  camp  at  Ardea,  how  he  brings  home  her  lord  and 
other  company,  to  find  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black  ;  how  she 
tells  her  pitiful  story,  how  she  “sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast  A 
harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed,”  and  how  Brutus 
“  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece’  side  and  then  began  to  clothe  his 
wit  in  state,”  having  hitherto  been  esteemed  a  silly  jeerin"  idiot 
an  utterer  of  sportive  words  and  foolish  things.  What  Lord 
Lytton  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  story  thus  supplied  to  his  hand 
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into  befitting  verse;  but  the  little  fount  of  inspiration  from  which 
be  occasionally  got  an  idea  was  dry  throughout  the  writing  of 
these  five  acts.  It  is  curious  that  a  man  with  the  facility  of 
writing  which  Lord  Lytton  possessed  should  have  penned  scene 
after  scene  so  crude  in  imagery,  so  feeble  in  language,  so  barren  of 

fancy.  . 

A  fine  opportunity  is  lost  in  the  timid  treatment  ot  Junius 
Lucius.  The  hint  is  given  in  Shakspeare — indeed  it  is  more  than 
a  hint.  Deep  policy  had  caused  Brutus  to  hide  his  wits,  but  the 
wrongs  of  Lucrece "  ripen  his  project,  and  he  throws  his  shallow 
habit°by.  He  should  surely  have  been  the  traditional  utterer  of 
foolish  things  till  this  moment,  and  then  the  real  man  might  have 
spoken  with  telling  effect,  especially  if  the  author  had  given  him 
anything  worthy  of  the  occasion  to  say.  There  is  a  slight  trace  of 
the  Touchstone  vein  in  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  speeches,  but  in 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  hands  he  soon  relapses  into  the  amiable  friend 
of  the  Collatinus  family  and  little  more.  By  none  of  the  players  is 
the  tragedy  of  the  plot  approached,  though  Mr.  Barrett  delivers 
the  impeachment  of  the  tyrant  with  some  force,  and  is  altogether, 
of  course,  more  suited  with  the  part  than  with  Hamlet.  The 
cowardice  of  the  Tarquin  in  the  last  act  weakens  the  whole 
scene.  He  sits  upon  his  throne  begging  his  councillor  Sophronion 
to  aid  him  and  the  soldiers  to  protect  him  ;  so  that  when  finally 
Brutus  drags  him  up  the  steps  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  from 
which  he  has  just  fled,  the  execution  done  on  him — a  dagger  is 
plunged  into  his  heart — has  not  the  effect  the  incident  might  have 
created  had  a  warrior  been  slain.  We  do  not  propose  to  insist 
upon  it  that  Brutus  did  not  kill  Sextus  Tarquin;  the  episode 
might,  however,  be  strengthened.  Mr.  Willard  plays  Sextus  as 
creditably  as  circumstances  admit.  The  Lucrece  is  Miss  Eastlake, 
who  repeats  her  speeches  aptly  enough,  but  never  persuades 
hearers  to  concern  themselves  with  her  fate.  The  only  note¬ 
worthy  performance  is  the  Vindex,  an  Oscan  slave,  spy  to 
Tarquin,  of  which  something  is  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Hudson. 
A  certain  air  of  mystery  pervades  the  comings  and  goings  ot 
Vindex,  and  his  fierce  delight  in  the  cruelties  he  brings  about — 
for  the  inscription  of  a  name  on  the  slave's  tablets  is  a  sentence 
of  death — is  impressively  shown.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Junius  has  lain  upon  the  shelf  so  long,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  when  once  replaced  there  it  will  never  more  be  disturbed. 

While  these  Romans  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  are  thundering 
forth  their  reams  of  blank  verse  and  touching  no  chord  of  in¬ 
terest,  the  comedy  of  Musics  and  Faces  at  the  Haymarket  is 
keenly  moving  the  sympathies  of  audiences.  There  is  more 
pathos  in  one  scene  of  Triplet  than  in  all  the  five  acts  of  what 
should  be — of  what  in  its  substance  is — the  pity-pleading  story 
of  Lucrece.  The  huge  ordnance  in  Oxford  Street  is  discharged 
with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  has  no  effect,  while  the  little 
weapons  at  the  other  house  are  not  to  be  resisted.  Masks  and 
Faces  is  too  familiar  to  need  description,  but  the  generally  excel¬ 
lent  representation  of  the  comedy  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  recognition.  The  incidents  of  Triplet's  career  are  so 
pathetic  that  the  critic  may  be  apt  to  overrate  the  capacity  of  the 
actor  who  undertakes  the  character.  Mr.  Bancroft,  however,  acts 
with  much  sensibility.  On  the  first  night  of  the  revival  he 
certainly  moved  many  of  the  spectators  absolutely  to  tears,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  Haymarket  audience  is 
specially  susceptible.  The  shrill  laugh  to  which  the  actor  at  times 
gives  vent  might  well  be  omitted.  It  suggests  some  of  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  former  characters  of  a  different  type.  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
Peg  Woffington  has  become  a  little  too  deliberate  in  places  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  excellent  features  of  the  performance  are  well  sustained. 
Miss  Calhoun  plays  naturally  and  pleasantly  as  Mabel  Vane.  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson's  Pomander  is  a  more  malicious  personage  than 
the  butterfly  of  fashion  he  is  generally  represented  to  be.  He  is, 
we  think,  too  much  in  earnest,  and  might  well  assume  a  lighter 
air.  Mr.  Barrymore,  as  Ernest  Vane,  makes  love  to  Mistress 
Woffington  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  which  is  all  he  has  to 
do,  except  to  bear  himself  with  ease,  and  altogether  the  actor  con¬ 
firms  the  good  impression  he  has  already  made.  Mr.  Brookfield 
has  evidently  expended  great  care  over  his  representation  of  Colley 
Cibber.  Ilis  disguise  is  singularly  complete,  and  the  speech  and 
movements  of  the  octogenarian  are  in  accordance  with  his  tooth¬ 
less,  wrinkled  face.  It  is  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  grown  very  old. 
Counterparts  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  Snarl  may  be  found  in  a  score  of 
humorous  eighteenth-century  engravings.  A  little  tendency  to 
exaggeration  is  the  only  drawback  to  an  amusing  performance. 
The  Quin  of  Messrs.  Reade  and  Taylor  does  not  sustain  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  wit  which  the  great  original  enjoyed.  Mr.  Maurice,  a 
young  actor  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort 
before,  plays  the  part  not  unskilfully. 


THE  EASTER  MAXCEUVUES. 

milE  people  who  mismanage  in  a  superior  manner  tho  military 
-L  forces  of  this  country  having  relieved  the  Volunteers  of 
their  useful  and,  on  the  whole,  not  ill-used  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  the  Easter  Monday  Review,  and  the  time  having 
come  for  settling  what  is  to  be  dono  next  April,  some  curious 
proceedings  have  taken  place.  The  officers  commanding  tho 
metropolitan  corps  met  the  other  day  at  the  War  Office. 
The  business  in  hand  being  of  an  extremely  confidential 
character,  the  meeting  was  “held  with  closed  doors”;  and, 
amidst  impressive  semblance  of  secresy,  the  powers  that  bo  at 


the  War  Office  appear  to  have  informed  the  Volunteer  com¬ 
manders  that  there  were  three  courses  open  to  them— they  could 
have  field-days  of  regulars  and  Volunteers  combined  at  Aldershot 
and  Dover,  or  field-days  at  Brighton  and  Dover,  or  one  large 
Volunteer  field-day  at  Brighton.  Now  we  dare  say  that  the 
Volunteer  commanders  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  these  suggestions  they  had  better  accept.  But  by  this 
time  they  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  War  Office  and 
its  little  ways,  and  they  adopted  a  course  which  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  their  diplomacy.  They  left  the  choice  of  a  site  or  sites 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  very  soon  determined  upon  a 
large  review  at  Brighton  and  a  small  field-day  at  Dover,  where 
only  four  battalions  of  metropolitan  Volunteers  will  join  the 
regular  troop3  there  stationed.  In  deciding  thus  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  shown  once  more  that  he  thoroughly  knows  the 
feeling  of  the  Volunteers,  who,  beyond  question,  regard  the  Easter 
outing  quite  as  much  as  a  holiday'  as  a  piece  of  serious  military 
business,  and  who  therefore  do  not  care  to  go  on  this  occasion  to 
Aldershot,  a  place  which  has  few  charms  for  men  bent  on  enjoyiug 
themselves  on  a  Sunday.  It  has  been  decided,  further,  to  organize 
marching  columns  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  which  have  been  so  useful  and  so  popular  witli  the  men 
in  the  three  last  Easter  campaigns;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  taking  part  in  these  marches  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

All  this  is  very  satisfactory;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present,  the  Easter  manoeuvres  of  1885  Lid  fair  to  be  as  in¬ 
structive  and  successful  as  any  in  previous  years.  As  it  seems 
to  us,  however,  the  campaign  might  be  made  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  useful  even  than  it  must  needs  be,  if  in  the 
conduct  of  it  the  old  lines  are  somewhat  departed  from.  It 
is  important,  for  instance,  that  some  respectable  effort  should 
be  made  to  control  the  mob  of  spectators  on  Easter  Monday. 
The  behaviour  of  the  crowd  at  Brighton  always,  and  elsewhere 
often,  renders  the  sham  fight  on  the  Monday  an  utterly  futile 
and  vexatious  piece  of  nonsense ;  and  this  is  so  simply  because 
the  authorities  neglect  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sightseers  from  muddling  the 
operations  by  mixing  with  the  troops.  The  local  police  are 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  War  Office  recognizes 
this  so  far  as  to  assist  them  with  a  handful  of  cavalry.  But 
what  is  wanted  is  not  a  couple  of  dozen  or  so,  but  several 
hundreds  of  mounted  men.  Surely  the  War  Office  might  manage 
this  by  drafting  a  regiment  or  two  into  the  neighbourhood? 
Another  point  is,  that  the  marching  columns,  whose  work  is 
usually  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  advanced 
guard  of  an  army  moving  in  an  enemy’s  country,  should  meet  with 
actual  opposition  from  first  to  last.  If  this  were  arranged  the 
proceedings  would  gain  in  interest  very  much,  and  in  usefulness 
still  more,  for  it  would  make  the  campaign  rather  more  of  a 
reality  than  it  can  be  if  otherwise  conducted,  and  it  would  give  an 
acceptable  opportunity  to  the  country  corps.  Why  should  the 
Volunteers  of  the  Southern  and  South-Eastern  Districts  be  “out 
of  it  ”  until  the  Monday  ?  That  these  suggestions  might  be  put 
in  practice  without  any  insuperable  difficulty  the  following  rough 
outline  of  a  possible  Easter  campaign  will  show. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  we  may  rely  upon  something  like 
6,000  or  7,000  men  joining  in  the  march  upon  Brighton.  As  at 
present  arranged,  this  force  will  be  divided  into  two  columns,  which 
will  probably  muster  on  Good  Friday  morning  at  Three  Bridges, 
sleeping  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuckfield  on  Good 
Friday  night.  It  will  probably  include,  as  heretofore,  a  battery  or 
so  of  "the  ^Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  yeomanry  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  signallers,  and  ambu¬ 
lances.  On  the  last  occasion  of  an  advance  on  Brighton  of  this 
sort  the  columns  performed  on  the  Friday  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  in  scouting  for  an  enemy  that  did  not  exist  and  firing  a  little 
blank  cartridge  at  nothing,  and  on  the  Saturday  in  a  grand  advance 
|  in  battle  array  across  the  Downs  and  firing — late  in  the  afternoon 
— a  little  more  blank  cartridge  at  a  hundred  or  two  of  local 
Volunteers  who  had  the  temerity  to  dispute  in  open  country  the 
progress  of  5,000  men.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  manifest ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  tickled  tho  5,000  immensely.  But  it  might 
be  reduced  in  this  way.  The  Volunteers  in  the  Southern  and 
South-Eastern  Military  Districts  number,  according  to  the  last 
available  returns,  14,219.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Kent 
corps  are  ordered  to  take  part  in  operations  at  Dover,  so  this  total 
is  reduced  for  present  purposes  to  10,740.  Now,  if  of  these  a  pro¬ 
portion  similar  to  tho  proportion  of  the  London  corps  will  come 
forward  (as,  if  our  plan,  or  something  like  it,  were  officially 
put  before  them,  they  certainly  might  be  expected  to  do)  there 
would  be  available  a  force  of,  in  round  numbers,  2,500  men  to 
contest  the  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Three  Bridges.  It 
is  improbable  that  any  guns  would  bo  forthcoming,  but  we  might 
expect  a  proportion  of  the  Southern  Yeomanry  corps  to  join  in.  In 
point  of  cavalry,  indeed,  these  campaigns  are  always  painfully 
incomplete.  Wo  have  said  that  a  couple  of  regiments  or  so  are 
wanted  for  police  purposes  on  Easter  Monday ;  and  though  it  is 
improbablo  (such  is  tho  wretched  state  of  the  army)  thatanything 
like  that  number  will  be  employed,  still,  whatever  are  employed 
might  very  well  bo  utilized  on  one  or  both  sides  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday,  as  well  ns  in  keeping  the  ground  on  tho  Alonday.  Why 
not  ?  In  affairs  of  this  kind  tho  main  difficulty  is,  of  course,  in 
transporting  tho  men  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  in  finding 
accommodation  for  them  at  night-time ;  but  whilst  we  do  not 
underrate  it,  this,  we  are  sure,  is  not  a  difficulty  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conquer.  Tho  experience  of  tho  last  few  years  shows 
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that,  if  the  district  staff  chooses  to  busy  itself  with  these  details, 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged  ;  and  what  is  wanted  is  that 
the  staff  of  the  two  districts  in  the  south  should  arrange  the  train 
services,  billeting,  and  other  requirements  of  this  defensive  force 
of  2,500  just  as  the  Home  District  staff  arranges  for  a  force  more 
than  twice  as  large. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  these  matters  settled,  we  can  expect 
to  muster  on  Good  Friday  morning  a  force  composed  of  men  from 
the  corps  of  Sussex,  Hants,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and 
the  Cinque  Ports.  This  force  may  he  employed  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  one  body,  acting  as  the  rearguard  of  an  army  retreating 
before  the  enemy  from  London ;  second,  in  two  portions,  one 
acting  as  such  a  rearguard,  and  the  other  as  an  independent 
column  menacing  a  flank  of  the  advancing  foe.  To  make  our  mean¬ 
ing  clear,  we  may  sketch  a  plan  of  operations  on  the  latter  basis. 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  London  columns  at 
Three  Bridges,  our  defending  force  appears  on  the  scene  thus : — 
1,500  infantry'  having  travelled  by  train  from  Brighton  to 
Balcombe,  form  a  line  of  outposts  thereabouts,  their  right  rest¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  on  the  high  road  at  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  Balcombe,  their  left  at  Pease  Pottage,  their  centre  on  the 
high  ground  called  Mount  Pleasant,  and  commanding  the  wooded 
country  through  which  the  enemy'  must  make  his  way.  Pickets 
and  sentries  and  patrols  would  he  thrown  forward  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  cavalry,  if  any  can  he  got,  would  perform  cavalry’s  duties 
at  the  front.  This  situation  is  full  of  possibilities  of  useful  and 
interesting  work,  especially  in  the  important  “  minor  tactics  ”  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operations  of  advance  and  rear  guards.  In  the 
nature  of  things  the  advancing  enemy  would  he  compelled  to 
deploy  his  forces  for  attack,  this  movement  probably  being  com¬ 
pleted  just  in  time  for  him  to  see  the  defending  force  marching  off 
to  the  next  point  of  vantage  under  cover  of  a  line  of  skirmishers. 
The  ollicer  commanding  the  defending  force  might  show  his  tactical 
skill  by  endeavouring  to  compel  the  enemy  as  he  approaches 
Ouckfield  to  take  such  a  position  as  will  favour  an  attack 
to  he  delivered  upon  his  right  flank  by  our  other  force  of  1,000 
men.  who,  de-trained  at  Horsham,  have  marched  steadily  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  in  the  hope  of  giving  timely  assistance 
to  the  troops  from  Brighton.  The  chances  are  that  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  would  be  a  pretty  little  engage¬ 
ment  near  Cuckfield,  the  enemy  probably  finding  the  column  from 
Horsham  in  his  rear,  and  certain  in  any  case  to  have  some  trouble 
from  its  proceedings.  lie  has  the  advantage  in  guns  and  numbers, 
however,  and  ultimately  he  must  heat  the  defending  forces  and 
enter  Cuckfield  in  triumph.  There  he  will  stay  for  the  night, 
the  survivors  of  the  defeated  columns  retreating  southwards,  and 
finding  lodging  in  the  barns  and  outhouses  of  friendly  farmers. 

The  two  defending  columns  having  joined  hands,  as  we  may 
suppose,  determine  to  retire  to  the  Downs,  and  there  make  a  last 
stand.  Accordingly,  on  the  Saturday  morning  they  begin  their 
combined  retreat,  acting  as  a  rearguard,  which  will  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do  in  holding  the  pursuing  columns  in  check.  The 
ground  selected  for  the  final  stand  being  reached,  the  defending 
army,  probably  reinforced  by  many  men  who  could  not  get  away 
from  home  earlier,  fight  a  desperate  little  battle,  after  which  the 
troops  would  march  to  their  quarters  at  Brighton. 

Of  course  this  is  but  the  briefest  outline  of  what  we  conceive 
could  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  if,  as  we  say,  the  staff  of 
the  Southern  District  interested  itself  in  the  affair  as  thoroughly 
as  the  staff  in  London.  We  could  go  pretty  completely  into 
details  to  prove  that  the  thing  is  possible ;  hut  space  does  not 
permit  of  this;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  practical  advantages 
of  dealing  with  a  visible,  tangible  opposition  of  the  kind  suggested 
are  obvious ;  and  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the  fact  that  an 
enemy  is  really  in  the  field  whose  whereabouts  must  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  time  and  place  of  whose  appearance  are 
uncertain,  must  give  a  zest  and  an  interest  to  the  proceedings 
which  are  highly  desirable,  and  which  both  officers  and  men  would 
thoroughly  appreciate.  Indeed,  in  making  this  suggestion,  we 
believe  that  we  express  the  wish  of  very  many  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  Volunteers;  which  wish,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  shared 
by  the  country  corps  concerned,  who  are  not  less  earnest  in  their 
desire  for  practical  training  than  their  comrades  of  the  Home 
District.  We  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  value  of  these 
manoeuvres  as  hitherto  they  have  been  carried  out;  in  spite  of  the 
absurdities  often  associated  with  them,  they  are  undeniably  in¬ 
structive,  and  must  needs  be.  But  that  is  only  a  reason  for 
making  them  more  instructive  and  more  attractive  still ;  and  this, 
we  sav,  it  is  the  business  of  the  War  Office  to  do.  The  marching 
columns  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  are  an  institution  for  which, 
we  believe,  the  Volunteers  have  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Home 
District,  General  Higginson  especially,  and  not  the  War  Office 
proper.  The  District  staff  have  done  wonders  in  this  respect, 
and  deserve  all  credit  for  their  work,  which  has  been  often  very 
arduous.  But,  considering  the  growing  capacity  of  the  Volunteers 
as  a  practicable  force,  considering  that  yearly  they  are  being 
knitted,  more  closely  into  the  military  system  of  the  country,  and 
considering  that  the  kind  of  work  sketched  above  is  really  a  vital 
part  of  the  operations  of  war,  in  which  neither  regular  nor 
citizen  soldiers  can  have  too  much  training,  is  it  not  necessary 
that  such  a  capital  annual  opportunity  as  the  Easter  campaign 
should  be  turned  to  the  utmost  possible  account?  To  this  question 
there  is  only  one  reasonable  answer ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  authorities  will  recognize  it  by  acting  on  some  such  lines  as 
are  here  proposed. 


RELIGIOUS  ART. 

TVyO  more  strikiug  examples  of  antagonistic  art  could  be  con- 
-C  ’  ceived  than  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  “The  Triumph  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents,”  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  and  M.  Munkacsv’s 
“  Calvary,”  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  Doubtless  they  will  be  cited  as 
exemplifying  the  opposing  claims  of  idealism  and  realism,  though 
it  is  much  more  true  that  the  one  represents  the  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  pre-Raphaelitism,  and  the  other  the  higher  significance  of 
modernism.  The  idealism  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture,  although  fully 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  teaching,  is  something  very  different 
from  that  idealism  of  nature  accepted  by  all  artists ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  M.  Munkacsy's  realism  is  far  removed  from  the  prosaic 
grossness  of  the  naturalistes.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  recorded 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Hunt’s  picture  differs 
from  all  great  works  of  art  in  that  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
when  viewed  in  ignorance  of  the  artist’s  explanatory  note.  Not  one 
word  of  that  very  interesting  description  can  well  he  spared,  yet 
we  return  to  the  painting  to  find  much  unsolved  enigma,  and  that 
which  was  at  first  disconcerting  and  discordant  no  whit  harmonized 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  artist’s  aims.  “  The  Triumph  of  the 
Innocents”  is  much  further  detached  in  conception  and  execution 
from  modern  art  than  any  previous  work  of  Mr.  Hunt’s.  It 
embodies  the  oft-painted  subject  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  but  the 
artist  has  intentionally  withdrawn  the  chief  interest  from  the 
travellers  to  the  vision  of  the  glorified  bodies  of  the  martyred 
Innocents  who  accompany  them.  Seated  upon  an  ass  led  by 
Joseph,  the  Virgin  holds  to  her  breast  the  Child,  who,  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  smilingly  recognizes  the  band  of  angel-children 
who  float  by.  These  are  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  hold  in  their 
hands  sprays  of  palm,  vine,  pomegranate,  and  other  symbols  of 
sacrifice  and  triumph.  Beneath  and  before  them  flow  the  waters 
of  the  River  of  Life,  from  whose  broken  surface  arise  iridescent 
globes  that  image  further  symbolism.  The  foreground  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  strong  and  garish  light,  behind  which  the  landscape  is 
dimly  discerned  under  the  dark  starry  sky.  The  effect  is  harsh 
and  displeasing,  producing  a  strange  unnatural  discord ;  the  artist’s 
commendable  efforts  to  secure  realistic  truth  in  landscape  and 
figures  are  almost  nullified  by  this  intense  local  light,  which  truly, 
though  in  no  Wordsworthian  sense,  “  never  was  on  sea  or  land.” 
It  might  well  be  asked  to  what  end  is  this  sacrifice  of  truth,  and 
why  the  painter  should  he  at  such  pains  to  depict  a  faithfully-studied 
landscape  under  conditions  that  render  perception  of  its  truth  impos¬ 
sible  ?  Mr.  Hunt’s  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  afforded  him  rare  opportu¬ 
nities  for  close  and  constant  study  of  its  topography  and  people,  and 
none  of  his  compositions  fail  to  evince  his  knowledge  and  sincerity. 
In  the  present  work  the  Virgin  is  a  type  of  the  people  familiar 
to  Mr.  Hunt;  the  ass  she  rides  is  of  a  peculiar  breed,  expressly 
studied  and  introduced  to  strengthen  the  literal  truth  of  the 
picture ;  yet  these  and  other  instances  of  conscientious  study  are 
robbed  of  their  due  force  by  the  very  supernatural  element  they 
were  designed  to  support.  As  it  is,  in  the  animal,  as  in  the  figures, 
flesh  is  so  painted  as  to  be  an  offence  both  to  sight  and  reason ; 
something  incredible  save  in  the  glamour  of  vision.  Of  course  it 
may  he  urged  that  the  artist  depicts  the  supernatural,  and  has 
deliberately  subjected  the  fruits  of  his  realistic  studies  to  influences 
that  mar  their  force  and  truth.  The  artist,  however,  who  places 
himself  above  nature  places  his  work  beyond  criticism.  The 
supernatural  in  art  is  ever  associated  with  a  vain  and  spurious 
idealism,  which  is  condemned  to  bear  the  sins  of  falsity 
and  feebleness  even  to  the  extent  of  being  cited  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  bad  work.  The  so-called  ideal  art  of  this  country 
is  constantly  treated  as  if  its  works  were  not  paintings,  or 
at  least  as  if  the  artist  were  a  thinker,  a  poet,  a  metaphysician, 
a  teacher,  or  anything  but  what  he  should,  before  all  things,  be — 
a  painter,  rejoicing  in  the  powers  of  his  craft  and  the  infinite 
capacity  of  nature.  On  other  grounds,  and  apart  from  the  faint 
human  interest  of  its  central  figures,  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents  ”  is  unimpressive.  The  interest  centres  in  the  hand  of 
glorified  children  ;  in  them,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look  for  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  spirituality  and  glory,  of  the  painting. 
Here,  however,  though  there  is  some  grace  of  pose,  beauty  of 
modelling  and  line,  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  spirituality,  and 
nothing  exalted  or  ethereal  in  movement  or  expression.  In 
truth,  there  is  not  wanting  a  touch  of  the  grotesque  that  is  a 
dangerous  element  in  so  serious  a  work,  and  due  to  the  too- 
conscious naivete  of  the  artist’s  treatment;  while  in  colour  these 
cherubic  forms— which  Mr.  Iluskin  likens  to  the  loveliest  creations 
of  Donatello — have  the  vehemence  and  crudity  of  a  peep-show. 
On  the  whole,  we  cannot  accept  a  painting  so  full  of  laboured  in¬ 
genuity,  so  hard  and  mannered,  so  dry  and  harsh  in  colour,  as 
“the  greatest  religious  painting  of  our  time.”  With  Mr.  Hunt’s 
picture  before  us  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  of  a  striking 
disproportion  between  the  plain  merits  and  more  striking  faults  of 
the  work,  and  the  vague  and  imposing  eulogy  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
delivered  when  the  painting  was  yet  unfinished. 

M.  Munkacsy’s  “  Calvary  ”  is  in  all  respects  the  conception  to  be 
expected  of  the  painter,  lie  has  made  no  concessions  whatever  to 
past  or  present  conventions,  and  only  in  the  supernatural  gloom 
of  the  sky  does  he  attempt  to  heighten  the  natural  horror  and 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  It  is  presented  with  stern  unmitigated 
truth,  and  though  the  face  of  Christ  is  at  variance  with  all  the 
traditions  of  art,  and  can  satisfy  no  popular  prejudices,  the  effect  of 
the  work  is  profoundly  solemn  and  moving.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  impression  chiefly  results  from  the  masterly 
group  of  mourners  about  the  cross,  who  in  pose  and  expression  are 
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unaffectedly  pathetic.  The  appeal  to  the  spectator  is  less  a  direct 
voice  from  the  cross,  the  message  of  divine  love  and  untold 
suffering  than  the  indirect  call  for  sympathy  through  the  passion 
and  grief  of  others.  That  it  do^s  not  fail  in  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  exalted  ideality  in  the  face  of  the  Divine  Sufferer, 
is  indisputably  a  triumph  for  the  painter.  It  is  the  historic 
event  in  its 'unrelieved  and  brutal  horror,  that  M.  Munkacsy 
depicts  and  his  composition  follows  the  lines  of  no  precedents. 
The  three  crosses  occupy  the  extreme  right  of  an  immense  canvas, 
and  not  the  central  position  commonly  accorded  them.  The 
gloomy  sky,  the  ashen  ground,  the  grey  wan  flesh  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  n-eneral  sombre  tone  of  the  distance  are  relieved  by  the 
rich  vet*  admirably  harmonized  colour  of  the  more  prominent 
go-ures.  The  varied  emotions  of  the  crowd,  the  sudden  conviction 
of  the  young  centurion,  the  brutal  callousness  of  the  executioner, 
the  triumph  and  scorn  of  the  rabbis,  the  indifference  of  the 
soldiers,  are  revealed  with  the  force  and  vivid  truth  of  nature. 
The  work  needs  not  one  word  in  explication  of  its  aims.  It  tells 
its  story  with  an  all-compelling  simplicity,  and  if  it  touches  not 
the  deepest  emotions  of  humanity,  it  appeals  with  irresistible 
truth  to  our  common  nature.  If  M.  Munkacsy  s  picture  does 
not  achieve  the  highest  distinction  of  genius,  it  is  through  its 
failure  to  endow  the  figure  of  Christ  with  the  sublimity  and 
dignity  requisite  to  produce  the  deepest  impression,  and  to 
account  for  the  grief  and  dismay  the  artist  so  powerfully 
pourtrays  in  the  bystanders. 


inherited  infertility  or  other  defects.  It  is  clear  that  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  the  right  method  is  to  cross  those  birds  which 
lay  well,  set  well,  and  fatten  well ;  and  this  is  the  course  pursued 
by  all  people  who  want  to  make  fowl-keeping  pay.  The  evil 
against  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  protests  is  that  the  fashion  is 
set  by  people  who  can  afford  to  disregard  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  question,  and  are  blindly  followed  by  the  rest.  The  warning  is 
well  timed  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  depression 
in  the  farming  interest,  those  who  have  the  wit  to  follow  the 
advice  we  have  quoted  will  find  themselves  none  the  poorer  for 
the  experiment. 


INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  IN  TIIE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


POINTS  AND  EGGS. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Lice  Stock  Journal  is  an  article  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  entitled  “  Meat  and  Eggs  versus 
Feathers,”  which  mav  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry.  The  writer  tells  us  that  he  has  bred  with 
care  and  success  what  he  terms  “  high  class  ”  poultry  for  several 
years.  He  has  now,  however,  found  that  the  cultivation  of 
“  fancy  ”  birds  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  took  to 
breeding  fowls.  He  has  won,  he  tells  us,  many  prizes— at  the 
CrystafPalace,  at  the  Dairy  Shows,  at  the  Birmingham  Shows,  and 
elsewhere.  lie  began  keeping  fowls  without  any  previous  experience 
of  the  subject,  anil  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  at  the  outset 
that  the  same  qualities  which  secure  a  prize  at  the  show  are  those 
which  make  the  bird  most  generally  profitable  for  human  use.  In 
this  belief  he  now  finds  himself  mistaken.  The  fowl  which  gets 
the  first  prize  and  his  kindred  are  by  no  means,  in  Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  experience,  the  best  to  lay  or  the  best  to  eat.  Those  who 
have  read  the  writer's  excellent  little ‘book  on  “  Food  and  Feeding  ” 
are  aware  that  he  brings  to  the  subject,  not  only  the  taste  of  an 
accomplished  gastronomer,  but  a  common  sense  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  those  who  can  only  get  plain  and  cheap  food,  which 
is  sometimes  wanting  in  those  who  have  otherwise  written  well 
on  the  art  of  dining.  The  same  sound  and  practical  judgment  is 
shown  in  this  protest  against  the  aberrations  ot  the  breeders  of 
“  fanev  ”  birds,  and  it  comes  with  all  the  more  weight  because  the 
writer  is  a  converted  and  repentant  ex-fancier.  I  he  substance  of 
Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  complaint  is  that  the  general  practice 
among  English  breeders  is  to  train  the  birds  for  getting  prizes  at 
shows — that  is  to  say,  to  lay  stress  on  their  beauty  or  on  those 
“points”  which,  however  mysterious  to  the  general  public,  count 
for  so  much  in  the  eyes  of 'the  judges  who  award  the  prizes,  and 
to  neglect  those  more  solid  qualities  which  give  the  lowl  its  chief 
value  for  household  purposes.  Nobody  will  deny  that  those  who  have 
the  money  and  the  leisure  may  with  advantage  cultivate  fowls 
merely  for  their  beauty.  There'  are  few  creatures  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye  than  some  such  birds  that  one  sees  at  public  shows  and 
in  the  yards  of  private  amateurs.  W  hat  Sir  Henry  lbompson 
protests  against  is  the  bad  habit — the  national  bad  habit,  as  we 
understand  him — of  making  a  number  of  artificial  “  points  the 
standard  to  which  all  rearers  of  poultry  are  invited  and  tempted 
to  conform. 

We  believe  that  the  evil  is  quite  as  serious  as  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  represents  it  to  be.  A  glance  at  the  advertisements 
in  any  of  the  papers  which  have  to  do  with  poultry  will  show 
the  importance  which  the  general  run  of  breeders  attach  to 
such  birds  as  have  won  prizes,  or  which  come  of  prize  stock. 
It  might  he  thought  that  self-interest  would  teach  people  that 
it  is  better  to  forego  a  costly  prize-winning  fowl  in  favour  ot 
one  that  is  cheap,  that  lays  well  in  its  lifetime,  and  which 
comes  plump  to  table  when  its  mortal  days  are  over.  But 
experience  shows  that  fashion  constantly  overrides  self-interest. 
Moreover,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poultry-breeding  in 
England  is  carried  on  by  people  who  do  not  practise  it  for 
profit,  or  who,  at  all  events,  think  a  prize  or  two  at  the  shows  an 
equivalent  for  a  very  small  profit.  On  the  Continent  they  breed 
their  birds  to  make  money.  How  our  own  habitual  practice  may 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  race  is  well  shown  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  the  slightest  connexion 
between  the  points  which  fanciers  desire  in  a  fowl  and  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  it  a  good  layer,  a  good  breeder,  a  good  set  ter,  or 
good  food.  Consequently,  the  more  the  birds  nre  interbred  for 
the  sake  of  their  feathers  only,  the  more  chance  there  is  that  the 
race  may  become  deteriorated  for  all  practical  use.  I  he  simple- 
minded  owner  of  half  a  dozen  prolific  barn-door  fowls  thinks  it  a 
good  thing  to  cross  the  breed  with  a  prize  strain  ;  and  buys,  at  a 
large  price,  a  cock  which  will  transmit  to  his  progeny,  along  with 
something  of  the  beauty  of  his  plumage,  not  a  little  also  of  his  own 


rppiE  growth  of  industry  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
JL  American  Union  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  not 
the  least  expected,  of  the  economic  events  of  our  time.  It  is 
barely  twenty  years  since  the  end  of  the  greatest  Civil  War  in 
history  left  the  South  desolated  and  apparently  in  ruins.  _  The 
white"  population,  which  alone  was  possessed  of  wealth,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  education,  had  suffered  terribly  iu  the  battlefield,  and 
from  privations  and  hardships  of  every  kind.  It  was  plunged  in 
poverty  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  from  a  position  of 
supremacy  in  the  Union  it  was  reduced  to  one  of  subjection.  On 
the  other" hand,  the  emancipated  slaves  were  without  intelligence, 
and  were  utterly  unused  to  business  of  every  kind.  Having  pre¬ 
viously  been  unable  to  dispose  even  of  their  own  persons,  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  conducting  affairs,  much  less  of 
governing  their  States.  And  as  with  freedom  they  did  not  obtain 
grants  oAand,  they  appeared  likely  to  sink  into  destitution.  To 
impartial  observers",  then,  it  seemed  that  a  bitter  war  of  races  was 
almost  inevitable  ;  that  the  Southern  States  would  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  worst  kind  of  demagogues;  and  that,  auarchy  could 
be  prevented  only  by  military  government  from  Washington.  All 
these  gloomy  anticipations,  however,  have  been  disappointed. 
The  whites  have  won  back  their  old  inflaence  over  the  blacks. 
Thev  rule  at  present  as  completely  as  ever  they  did  their  re¬ 
spective  States;  in  the  late  election  we  have  seen  a  solid  South 
recovering  once  more  the  government  ot  the  Union  for  the 
Democratic  party.  In  business,  again,  the  South  has  long  since 
reconquered  almost  a  monopoly  ot  the  cotton  market,  and  it  is  now 
strenuously  competing  with  the  East  and  West  iu  branches  of 
industry  for  which  a  little  time  ago  it  was  thought  to  be  quite 
unfitted.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  competition  is 
afforded  by  the  growth  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  South.  By  means 
of  Protection  the  Eastern  States,  and  more  particularly  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  had  built  up  a  great  iron  industry.  The  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways  had  created  a  great  demand  for  iron  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  iron  had  given 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  market  to  the  producers  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Gradually,  as  population  spread  westwards,  and  railways 
preceded  and  followed  this  extension  of  population,  the  iron 
industry  developed  also  in  the  Western  States.  But  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  it  has  grown  up  in  the  South.  So  late 
as  1878,  of  the  total  production  of  iron  in  the  Union,  almost  one- 
half,  or  exactly  48  per  cent.,  was  produced  in  the  Eastern  States; 
44  per  cent,  was  produced  in  the  Western  States,  and  only  8  per 
cent,  in  the  Southern  States.  But  at  the  close  of  last  year  the 
production  of  pig-iron  in  the  Eastern  States  had  fallen  to  37  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  total  production  of  the  Union;  the  production  of  the 
West  had,  however,  remained  almost  what  it  was  six  years  pre¬ 
viously — that  is,  43  per  cent. ;  anil  the  production  of  the  Southern 
States  had  risen  to  20  per  cent.  The  great  development  of  the 
iron  industry  in  the  South  will  be  shown  more  clearly  in  another 
way.  The  increase  of  production  in  the  Eastern  States  iu  the  past 
six  years  is  22  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in  the  West  is  54  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  the  South  is  actually  31 1  Per  cent>  It  will 
be  seen  that  during  the  six  years  the  production  has  remained 
almost  stationary  in  the  East;  that  it  has  increased  only  one-half 
in  the  West;  but  that  it  has  been  more  than  quadrupled  in  the 
South.  In  the  interval,  it  will  of  course  be  understood,  the 
production  has  been  higher  than  at  present.  The  three  years 
— 1879  to  1882— were  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  in  the 
iron  trade,  because  of  the  rapid  construction  of  railways  all  over 
the  Union.  Now,  however,  the  check  to  railway  construction 
has  greatly  diminished  the  production  of  pig-iron.  The  falling- 
off  is  most  marked  in  Pennsylvania,  amounting  to  as  much  as 
2;  per  cent,  in  Lehigh  Valley,  compared  with  the  year  before; 
next  comes  Ohio,  and  next  another  county  in  Pennsylvania.  But, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  South,  the  decrease  from  1883  is  only  just 
6  per  cent.,  and  in  many  parts  of  tho  South  there  was  actually 
an  increase.  The  South,  therefore,  has  fairly  well  maintained 
its  groimd,  and  in  somo  parts  has  been  steadily  increasing  its 
production,  in  spite  of  the  great  depression  of  the  present  time, 
whereas  the  principal  producing  districts  of  the  East  have  greatly 
decreased,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  likewise  in 
the  West.  Another  marked  feature  in  regard  to  tho  Southern 
iron  trado  is  the  substitution  of  largo  furnaces  for  small.  This  is 
likewise  markod  in  the  West,  but  not  nearly  so  much  in  the 
East. 

The  figures  above  given  show  that  as  yet  tho  South  is  a  long 
way  behind  both  the  blast  anil  tho  West,  but  they  also  show  that 
the  progress  made  in  the  last  six  years  is  surprisingly  great. 
When  the  imposition  of  high  duties  shut  out  to  a  largo  extent 
the  competition  of  foreign  iron  and  steel,  tho  Eustern  States  had 
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a  great  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  Union,  because  of  their 
larger  population,  of  tlieir  greater  wealth,  and  of  their  com¬ 
mand  of  railways.  The  Eastern  States,  however,  steadily  lost 
this  advantage  as  population  pushed  more  to  the  westward,  and  as 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  were  opened  up  by  means  of 
railways.  The  South,  until  quite  lately,  did  not  compete,  because 
during  the  times  of  slavery  the  negroes  were  unfit  for  industrial 
occupation,  and  the  planters  had  little  inclination  to  engage  iu 
manufactures.  Immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  moreover,  the 
country  was  too  disturbed,  too  exhausted,  and  too  impoverished. 
But  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
and  Northerners  in  the  country,  and  the  growth  of  a  new 
industrial  spirit  have,  as  we  have  seen,  given  rise  to  manufactures 
of  various  kinds.  The  South  has  now  a  marked  advantage 
over  the  North  in  the  fact  that  wages  there  are  much  lower 
than  in  the  North;  and  also  it  is  said  that  the  propinquity 
of  iron  and  coal  gives  the  South  an  advantage  over  the  North. 
The  South,  too,  is  nearer  the  distributing  centres.  Until  the 
revival  of  railway  building  in  1879  the  South  had  not  the  com¬ 
mand  of  railway  communication  possessed  by  the  East  and  the 
West ;  but  during  the  past  six  years  railway  construction  has 
been  pushed  forward  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  throughout 
the  South,  and  this  has  enabled  the  South  to  take  advantage  of 
its  cheaper  labour  and  of  its  richer  coal  and  iron  fields  to  com¬ 
pete  actively  with  the  East  and  with  the  West.  The  check  to 
railway  building  has  forced  the  ironmasters  to  compete  in  tlieir 
own  markets  with  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  producers, 
and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  very  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  iron.  Several  of  the  works  have  been  closed,  and  the  price  of 
iron  is  now  so  low  that  it  is  said  there  is  no  profit  on  any  iron 
manufactured  in  the  Eastern  States.  Yet  it  is  expected  that  there 
must  be  a  still  further  fall  in  the  price,  because  it  would  seem 
that  the  South  can  sell  profitably  at  even  lower  rates.  There  are, 
however,  many  persons  who  hold  that  the  South  really  has  not 
the  advantage  over  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  which  it 
seems  to  possess.  They  argue,  firstly,  that  the  new  railways  in 
the  South  are  carrying  iron  at  rates  that  do  not  pay,  for  the  sake 
of  creating  a  traffic  by-and-bye  ;  that  after  a  little  while  they  will 
be  compelled  to  raise  their  rates,  and  that  then  the  South  will 
be  unable  to  compete  in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  with  the  producers  of  the  Eastern  States.  They 
urge,  too,  that  as  the  industry  increases  wages  must  rise,  and  that 
in  this  way  also  the  advantage  now  possessed  by  the  South  will 
soon  disappear.  There  is  doubtless  some  force  in  these  arguments. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  judge  whether  the  rapid  development  of 
industry  in  the  South  can  be  maintained  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether 
iron  can  be  permanently  produced  in  the  South  so  much  cheaper 
than  in  the  East  and  West,  that  the  ironworks  of  the  latter  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  must  iu  large  numbers  be  abandoned.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  argument  as  just  stated  is  too  one¬ 
sided.  It  is  notorious  that  rates  upon  the  Northern  railways  are 
reduced  below  the  paying  point  as  well  as  on  the  Southern,  and, 
consequently,  it  would  seem  that  the  Eastern  ironmasters  compete 
on  an  equal  footing,  in  this  respect  at  least,  with  their  Southern 
rivals.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  if  wages  are  lower  in  the  South, 
labour  ought  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  North.  It  is  to  the  East 
and  West  that  European  immigration  is  mainly  directed,  and 
European  labourers  ought  to  be  more  efficient,  one  would  suppose, 
than  the  negroes  of  the  South. 

Even  if  the  event  proves,  as  seems  probable,  that  Alabama, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee  can  produce  iron  more  cheaply  than  any 
part  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the 
high  tariff  in  diverting  capital  and  labour  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  the  building  up  of  an  artificial  industry  is  really  as 
beneficial  to  the  South  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be.  The 
South  has  an  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  superiority  over  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  cotton.  It  is  able 
also  to  compete  with  most  other  countries  in  many  other  articles 
— for  example,  iu  tobacco  and  sugar.  The  diversion  of  both 
capital  and  labour  from  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
from  turning  to  the  highest  advantage  the  natural  superiority 
it  thus  possesses  to  competition  in  a  department  in  which  it 
has  not  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  superiority,  is  at 
least  a  doubtful  blessing.  In  the  course  of  time  the  rich  coal 
and  iron  fields  of  the  South  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
worked  and  developed ;  but  in  the  natural  state  of  things  that 
would  come  only  when  population  had  become  much  thicker  than 
it  is  at  present,  when  agriculture  had  been  thoroughly  improved, 
and  when  the  industries  iu  which  the  South  has  an  indisputable 
superiority  had  been  properly  developed.  Americans,  however, 
take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter.  They  desire  to  build 
up  a  varied  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  so  that  the  Union 
may  be  self-supporting  in  all  respects  ;  and  they  are  naturally  re¬ 
joiced,  therefore,  at  every  new  growth  of  a  great  industry.  But 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  unexpected  results  produced  by  Protection. 
The  ironmasters  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  more  particularly  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  Protectionist  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been  the  pillars  ol  the 
Republican  party.  It  seems  now  as  if  the  very  measures  which 
they  forced  on  the  Government  for  the  assertion  and  security  of 
their  own  monopoly  of  the  iron  trade  are  about  to  transfer  to  the 
South  that  monopoly.  We  have  seen  from  the  figures  given  above 
that  the  Eastern  States,  which  only  six  years  ago  produced  nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  pig-iron  produced  in  the  Union,  now  produce 
little  more  than  one-third  ;  and  that,  while  they  are  thus  losing 
command  of  the  market,  their  own  furnaces  remain  of  small 


capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  is  holding  its  ground  and 
is  enlarging  the  capacity  of  its  furnaces  ;  and  still  more  marked  is 
this  movement  in  the  South.  All  this  seems  to  point  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  competition  the  Eastern  States  are-losing 
ground,  and  that,  when  the  next  great  outburst  of  railway  build¬ 
ing  sets  in,  the  advance  of  the  South  will  be  even  more  rapid  than 
it  has  been  in  the  last  six  years.  At  the  end  of  last  year  little 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  furnaces  built  were  in  blast,  and 
even  in  the  very  height  of  the  fever  of  railway  building  in  1880 
and  1881  large  numbers  of  furnaces  remained  unlighted.  Of  these 
idle  furnaces  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  the  inference  is  plain  that,  if  they  could  not  be  worked  when 
iron  was  so  dear  in  1880  and  1881,  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  be 
worked  in  the  future.  The  trade,  in  short,  would  seem  to  be 
passing-  away  from  the  Eastern  States.  Furnaces  were  built  in  the 
old  time,  under  the  cover  of  Protection,  iu  unfavourable  situations. 
The  growth  of  the  country,  the  construction  of  railways,  and  the 
increase  of  population  have  rendered  these  situations  so  much 
more  unfavourable  that  the  furnaces  cannot  now  be  profitably 
worked,  and  the  rapid  building  of  furnaces  in  the  South  indicates 
that  the  advantage  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  South. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

I  AST  Saturday's  programme  was  one  of  singular  interest  and 
charm.  It  was  not  perfect,  of  course  ;  no  programme  ever  is. 
But,  save  for  a  single  number,  it  would  have  been  really  un¬ 
impeachable.  Only  three  composers  were  represented  ;  but  these 
three  were  Bach,  Mendelssohn  (at  his  best),  and  Brahms.  The 
executants  were  Dr.  Joachim,  who  was  in  admirable  form,  and 
Herr  Robert  Ileckmann,  in  whom  the  great  artist  found  a  model 
second.  Save  for  the  lapse  referred  to,  a  more  delightful  concert 
could  hardly  have  been  devised. 

The  musician  drawn  upon  most  freely  was  John  Sebastian  Bach. 
The  object  of  the  programme-maker  was,  it  appears,  “  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  work  in  each  of  its  chief  categories  ” — orchestral, 
unaccompanied  solo,  organ,  concerted  music,  and  sacred  vocal. 
The  opening  number  was  the  overture  from  the  orchestral  Suite 
in  C.  It  is  very  simply  scored — for  the  string  quartet,  two  oboes, 
and  a  bassoon ;  and  it  consists  of  only  two  parts,  a  “  Grave  ” 
and  a  “  Vivace.”  The  first  is  large,  stately,  and  impressive, 
nobly  melodious,  rich  yet  severe  in  harmony,  a  model  of  formal 
elegance  and  sober  colouring.  The  “  Vivace,  a  la  fuga,”  on  the 
other  hand,  is  wonderfully  gay  and  sparkling ;  even  the  instru¬ 
mentation  is  quick  with  wit  and  fuu  ;  the  effect — whether  of 
the  first  part,  in  which  the  strings  are  heard  in  combination 
with  the  wood  wind,  or  of  the  “  Trio,”  which  is  for  the  bassoon 
and  the  two  oboes  alone— is  delightfully  exhilarating.  It  was 
played  with  a  fitting  combination  of  brio  and  intelligence,  and 
went  admirably".  The  next  number  was  that  prodigy  of  invention 
and  skill,  the  famous  Chaconne  for  the  solo  violin,  which  Dr. 
Joachim  has  made  his  own,  and  which,  as  he  played  it  on  Saturday, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  music.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  masterpiece 
for  the  organ,  a  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  1)  Minor,  excellently  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Eyre ;  and  this  in  its  turn  was  followed 
by  a  concerto  for  two  violins  (Dr.  Joachim  and  Herr  Robert 
ileckmann)  and  the  orchestral  quartet.  The  interest  of  this  latter 
work  is  centred  almost  wholly  in  the  two  violins,  the  orchestral 
passages  being  brief  and  in  some  sort  insignificant,  and  only  the 
colloquy"  of  the  single  instruments  being  of  vital  meaning  and 
importance.  It  consists  of  three  movements — a  brilliant  and  de¬ 
lightful  “  Vivace,”  a  “  Largo  ”  of  the  gravest  beauty,  and  a  finale 
{allegro)  of  immense  breadth  and  vigour  ;  and  it  was  played,  as  it 
deserved,  to  perfection.  The  next  item— a  selection,  vocal  and 
choral  and  instrumental,  from  the  old  master’s  church  cantata, 
Fin'  fcste  Burg — was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  mistake.  Its  quality  is 
chiefly  choral ;  and  the  Crystal  Palace  choir  is  not  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra.  Its  sentiment  is  purely 
religious  ;  and  in  a  secular  concert  church  music  is  always  more 
or  less  out  of  place.  Then  the  excerpt,  loDg  in  its  several  parts 
and  but  indifferently  rendered  throughout — by  chorus,  tenor  solo, 
and  orchestra  alike— dragged  woefully,  and  seemed  merely  dull, 
noisy,  and  ineffectual.  It  would  have  been  easy,  we  take  it,  to 
have  chosen  a  specimen  of  the  master's  choral  work  which  should 
have  been  more  lightsome  in  itself  and  in  truer  consonance  with 
its  environment. 

The  second  part  (there  was  no  interval,  but  the  concert  breaks 
naturally  into  two  halves)  consisted  of  two  numbers  only.  Une 
was  Mendelssohn’s  delightful  violin  concerto,  the  last  movement  of 
which,  the  delicious  “  Allegro  molto  vivace,”  was,  as  interpreted 
by  Dr.  Joachim  and  Mr.  Manns,  a  thing  to  remember.  The  other 
was  Brahms’s  Festival-Overture,  a  work  wherein  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Studenten-Lieder — “  Gaudeamus,”  the  “Fuchslied,”  the 
“  Landesvater  ” — are  treated  with  a  singular  largeness  of  style, 
opulence  of  invention,  and  brilliance  of  orchestral  effect. 


NILOTIC  NEWS. 

ARMS  and  the  Press,  we  sing ;  or  rather,  following  old  precedent, 
we  invoke.  Sing,  then,  heavenly  Muse,  things  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  The  Tf  ady  Haifa  Gazette,  and  how,  when 
the  air  was  rife  with  horrid  rumours  and  the  grasshopper  was  a 
burden  iu  camp,  that  tender  journalistic  flower  grew  and  flourished 
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in  the  very  garden  of  the  blood-red  blossom  of  war.  The  press 
whence  it  issued  was  surrounded  by  sights  and  influences  popularly 
supposed  to  be  abhorrent  to  literature,  yet  Bellona  smiled  on  the 
strange  birth  and  the  genius  loci  was  propitious  Not  so  fully 
occupied  as  was  Uncle  Toby  with  “  saps  mines,  blinds  ravelins, 
gabions,  and  such  trumpery,”  .the  Royal  Engineers  proved  them 
selves  faithful  to  a  not  inglorious  tradition  of  the  British  army 
As  the  French  forces  in  Algeria  fostered  the  national  taste  for 
vaudevilles  among  the  benighted  aborigines  so  do  our  own  army 
encourage  a  demand  for  literature.  The  tedium  of  lite  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Second  Cataract  must  have  been  sensibly 
lightened  by  the  issue  of  the  JJ  ady  Haifa  Gazette.  Moreover,  the 
educational  zeal  of  its  promoters  merited  support,  because  it  gave 
new  illustration  to  an  old  truth;  for,  as  Swifts  argumentative 
officer  puts  it : — 

To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 

The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 

This  enterprising  journal,  in  its  issue  of  the  25th  of  January, 
gives  the  programme  of  the  United  Services  Athletic  bports,  held 
at  Wad v  Haifa,  under  the  patronage  of  Colonel  Duncan,  R.A. 
and  the  'ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  garrison.  To  this  national 
festival  was  delegated  a  Special  Correspondent,  who  forwarded 
feverish  intelligence  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  Thus  at 
o  p  M:#  it  is  reported : — “  The  elements  are  favourable  to  the  day  s 
amusements.  There  is  no  doubt  the  day  will  be  an  eventful  one 
in  our  ancient  city.  Hush !  the  gun  has  been  fired  !  The  tension 
of  our  excitement  is  fearful.  3.15  r.si.— The  feeling  among  the 
citizens  is  manifesting  itself.  A  boy  has  appeared  from  the 
bazaar  and  taken  his  place  on  the  Grand  Stand.  3.20^  r.M. 
Another  boy  !  The  excitement,  if  possible,  grows  greater.  Five 
minutes  later  comes  a  crowd,  “  followed  by  a  sheik,  a  lad,  and  a 
kourbash.  IIow  beautiful  is  this  friendly  mingling  of  all  classes  ! 
3.32  p.M. — Arrival  of  the  C.R.E.  (> Sensation).  3-33  P-M.  Ainval 
of  the  sisters.  ( Prostration  and  Adoration ).”  Then  we  have  de¬ 
picted  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  the  Station-Commandant, 
and  his  emotion  as  he  sees,  “strewn  around  him,  the  many  empty 
tins,  te’uug  of  manly  appetites  satisfied  by  succulent  food,  and 
look’s  on  the  happy  faces  of  a  peasantry  rejoicing  in  unexpected 
and  foreign  coin.”  At  3.40  p.m.  “  the  splendid  Band  of  the  Depot 
arrives.  By  his  gait  he  seems  to  know  that  the  eyes  of  an 
admirin'11,  throng  are  upon  him.  He  tunes  up  his  pipes !  The 
simple  "'Arabs  run  shrieking  to  a  distance!  Ah!  primitive 
people  !  ”  Here  the  Correspondent's  energy  is  stayed,  and,  but  for 
a  sad  editorial  note,  “  the  rest  is  silence  ’ ;  the  Special  merely 
announces  his  intention  to  adjourn  to  the  bullet  in  the  Grand 
Stand,  where,  it  appears,  he  incontinently  closed  his  promising 
career  for  the  day,  overcome  by  sunstroke  and  “  the  fumes  from 
the  bar.” 

Lest  it  should  be  gathered  from  these  extracts  that  the  Wady 
Haifa  Gazette  is,  or  was,  devoted  to  these  light  chronicles,  we 
hasten  to  affirm  of  its  leading  article  that  it  is  a  model  of  its 


kind. 


The  mingled 


Ainu.  Its  admirable  fooling  is  choice  and  varied.  _ 
modesty  and  dignity  of  the  Gazette  are  prepossessing.  It  is  true  it 
bears  the  disputable  legend,  “  Largest  circulation  in  the  world. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  its  telegrams  are  touched  with  irony  and  fir- 
warded  through  no  agency  of  Reuter.  The  advertisements  are^ 
suggestive.  The  Duke  of  Abou  Simbel  invites  the  electors  of 
Wady  Haifa  to  a  picnic  at  Dubeira,  where  resolutions  will 
be  proposed  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  crocodiles  and  of  “  re¬ 
taining  the  grand  old  Pyramids  on  their  ancient  basis.”  Not  to  be 
surpassed,  the  Liberal  Six  Hundred  announces  a  meeting  whose 
watchwords  are  “  Destruction  of  the  Pyramids  !  Abolition  of  the 
name  of  Itameses  II. !  No  Taxation!”  These  “well-known 
watchwords”  are  issued  from  Chamberlain  Hall,  Wady  Haifa. 
Then  there  are  advertisements  of  “  the  famous  crocodile  pie 
house  ”  ;  the  Pharaoh  tavern,  which  “  opens  daily  when  the  mili- 
tarv  police  go  to  sleep  * ;  and  others  not  less  creditable  to  the 
robust  humours  of  this  unique  journal. 


MUSIC-HALLS  AND  THEIR.  ENEMIES. 

a  I I1F,  war  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  past  between 
-  Mr.  Charringtonand  the  proprietors  of  “  Lusby’s  Music-Hall  ” 
culminated  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Chancery  action  instituted  by  the 
proprietors  ngainst  their  adversary.  The  circumstances  leading 
up  to  this  crisis  are  to  some  extent  notorious,  for  an  attempt  has 
already  been  made  to  bring  the  criminal  law  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Charrington  by  accusing  him  of  creating  a  riotous  disturbance 
outside  the  music-hall ;  and  on  that  occasion  plenty  of  evidence 
was  produced  to  show  how  vigorously  the  conflict  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides.  From  the  ordeal  to  which  he  was  then 
subjected  Mr.  Charrington  came  fort h  with  flying  colours  ;  but  his 
enemies  had  a  second  and  a  third  string  to  their  legal  bow,  and 
from  the  arrows  shot  by  one  of  these  it  will  bu  seen  tlint  there 
has  been  no  escape.  The  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty  last  week  revealed  the  existence  in  the  Mile  End  Road 
and  its  neighbourhood  of  two  adverse  camps  admirably  suited 
to  furnish  forth  tho  elements  of  a  street  row  upon  the  shortest 
notice.  On  the  one  hand  is  tho  missionary  hall  founded  by 
Mr.  Charrington  with  the  best  possiblo  motives,  and  which 
is  probably  doing  a  vast  amount  ot  good  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  numbering  amongst  its  directors  and  their  disciples  not  a  few 
of  those  militant  Christians  whose  zeal  is  apt  to  outrun  tho  dictates 
of  worldly  prudence.  On  the  other  hand  is  a  music-hall  which  in 


the  opinion  of  the  judge  is  conducted  in  a  manner  neither  worse 
nor  better  than  other  similar  places  of  entertainment,  but  which 
is  not  unnaturallv  regarded  by  the  missionaries  and  many  of  their 
converts  as  a  godless  establishment,  whose  mundane  attractions 
lure  away  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  from  the  pursuit  of  better 
things.  Each  “  hall  ”  may  be  regarded  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  other;  and  the  feeling  of  rivalry  is 
embittered  on  the  one  side  by  a  high  sense  ot  religious  duty,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  more  prosaic  considerations  of  profit  and  loss  in 
a  commercial  undertaking.  Of  the  two  motives  thus  constantly 
operating  the  more  powerful,  as  will  readily  be  supposed,  i3  the 
odium  theologicum  which  impels  the  army  commanded  by  Mr. 
Charrington.  Accordingly  the  first  offensive  movement— if  we  may 
continue  to  apply  a  military  metaphor  to  proceedings  of  this  belli¬ 
cose  kind— was  executed  by  the  missionaries,  who  advanced  their 
outposts  to  the  very  doors  of  the  adverse  stronghold.  1  heir  leader, 
armed  with  tracts  and  leaflets,  edited  in  a  very  outspoken  lashion, 
stationed  himself  on  various  occasions  in  the  street  outside  the  Music 
Hall,  and  there  waylaid  the  people  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
obnoxious  place  of  amusement,  lhe  denunciations  and  warnings 
contained  in  these  publications  were  of  the  most  energetic  cha¬ 
racter.  They  compared  Lusby’s  Music  Hall  without  any  circum¬ 
locution  to  the  “  pit  of  hell.”  They  described  it  in  terms  which 
it  would  be  rude  to  repeat  as  the  resort  of  profligacy  and  vice, 
where  the  “  lewd  and  filthy  song  ”  was  to  be  heard  and  where  the 
virtuous  and  innocent  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  corrupted 
by  divers  sorts  of  evil  communications.  An  attack  so  conducted 
was  certainly  well  calculated  to  provoke  reprisals ;  and  the  un¬ 
regenerate  owners  and  frequenters  of  the  building  to  which  such 
ill  compliments  were  addressed  assumed  carnal  weapons  in  then 
own  defence.  Some  legitimate  indignation  on  their  part  might 
reasonably  be  expected  at  the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  moral 
character  and  their  business ;  but  probably  their  resentment  was 
especially  sharpened  by  the  apprehension  that,  through  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  machinations,  their  cratt  was  in  danger  of  being  set  at 
naught.  They  resorted  accordingly  to  very  much  the  same 
tactics  a3  were  employed  by  a  celebrated  man  of  business  on 
a  somewhat  similar  occasion.  They  stirred  up  the  people,  and, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  instigated  a  forcible  attack  upon  the  toe. 
Mr.  Charrington  and  his  mission-men  -were  pelted  with  flour  and 
pease-pudding,  and  other  still  more  objectionable  missiles.  They 
were  hustled  and  spit  upon;  they  were  butted,  and  kicked,  and 
cursed ;  and  on  some  occasions  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  police-station.  This  method  of  warfare  on  the  part  of  the 
music-hall  garrison  appears,  however,  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  the  long  run.  Possibly7  it  may  have  acted,  as  other  persecutions 
have  done,  in  recommending  the  pluck  of  the  indomitable  missionary 
of  Mile  End  to  public  favour.  At  any  rate,  the  garrison  found  it 
necessary  to  supplement  their  action  in  the  field,  or  rather  in  the 
street,  by  an  appeal  to  the  legal  tribunals  ;  and,  after  unsuccessful ly 
summoning  their  enemy  in  a  police-court,  they  at  length  applied 
to  the  Chancery  Division  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  Irom 
libelling  them  and  creating  a  public  nuisance. 

The  action  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.  The  judge  dealt  first  with  the  charge  of  creating  a 
nuisance,  although  it  would  perhaps,  ou  the  whole,  have  been 
fairer  to  both  parties  if  the  other  point  had  been  taken  first.  To 
collect  a  crowd  by  distributing  libellous  tracts  might  very  possibly 
be  held  to  amount  to  a  nuisance,  although  the  distribution  of 
inoffensive  tracts  was  allowed  to  be  blameless,  even  when  followed 
by  riotous  assemblages.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Justice  (  bitty  assumed 
for  the  purposes  of  his  first  argument  that  tho  act  in  which 
Mr.  Charrington  was  engaged  was  in  itself  perfectly  legal, 
although  the  result  of  his  second  argument  was  to  show  that 
it  was  not  so.  However,  the  practical  effect  of  the  judgment 
is  to  continue  to  both  parties  in  tho  Mile  End  campaign  an 
ample  share  of  that  liberty  of  action  which  is  still  dear  to  tho 
true-born  Briton,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  proselytizing  or 
anti-proselytizing  class.  The  missionaries  may  still  occupy  with 
their  skirmishers  the  approaches  to  tho  detested  home  of  Bacchus 
and  the  comic  muse.  They  may  still  buttonhole  the  unconverted 
young  men  on  their  way  to  that  pernicious  establishment,  and 
recommend  in  preference  to  it  a  visit  to  the  Mission  Hall  hard  by. 
As  long  as  they  do  not  actively  engage,  or  instigate  others  to 
engage,  in  a  breach  ol  the  peace,  they  may  carry  on  that  which  the 
judge  very  aptly  described  as  their  crusade  without  fear  and  with¬ 
out  reproach,  except  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  may  bo  overcome  by 
tho  dread  of  a  volley  of  pease-pudding,  or  overwhelmed  with  shame 
at  finding  themselves  covered  with  a  mantle  ol  flour.  I  ho  act  ol  tout¬ 
ing — to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase — whether  employed  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  or  for  less  respectable  purposes,  does  not, 
in  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  a  opinion,  constitute  a  public  nuisance,  even 
although  it  leads  to  retaliatory  efforts,  which  in  their  turn  result 
in  a  sort  of  street  riot.  The  .Music-Hall  faction  had  damaged  their 
case  considerably  by  the  attack  on  Mr.  Charrington,  to  which  they 
were  parties;  for  it  would  have  been  plainly  somewhat  unfair  it 
they  had  enjoyed  the  fun  ol  assaulting  the  adversary  vi  et  armisj 
and  had  then  afterwards  been  allowed  to  invoke  tho  aid  of  the 
Chancery  Division  when  they  found  that  taking  tho  law  into  their 
own  hands  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  question  of  libel  rnised  a  much  wider  and  more  debatable  issue. 
It  involved,  indeed,  the  inquiry  whether  a  music-hall  is,  after  all, 
a  place  of  so  dangerous  and  objectionable  a  character  as  Mr. 
Charrington  supposes.  Admitting,  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
ladies  of  a  very  facile  virtue  do  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
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the  building1,  and  that  they  are  not  always  quite  punctilious  in  the 
etiquette  of  introductions  ,  admitting,  also,  that  libations  are 
occasionally  indulged  in  to  an  extent  which  is  not  wise  or  well- 
do  these  blemishes  so  degrade  its  character  that  any  well- 
meaning  enthusiast  is  entitled  to  apply  to  it  the  very  strong 
epithets  used  by  Mr.  Charrington  in  his  “leaflets”?  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty  thinks  not.  lie  finds,  as  a  fact,  that  Lusby’s  Music-Hall 
is  conducted  with  a  fair  regard  to  morality  and  propriety ; 
that  the  songs  sung  on  the  stage  are  not  “  lewd  and  filthy,” 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  there  are  no 
particular  incentives  to  vice;  and,  in  short,  that  a  visitor  to 
the  entertainment  may  very  easily  and  very  probably  come 
away  from  it,  if  not  exactly  sadder  and  better,  yet  at  all  events 
as  sober  and  as  virtuous  as  when  he  went  in.  And  that 
being  so,  the  publication  of  writings  or  the  open  expression  of  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lusby  are 
portals  of  the  Inferno  or  a  short  cut  to  the  devil  are  as  clearly 
libels  and  slanders  as  anything  can  be.  The  injunction  granted 
against  such  writings  and  speeches  is  no  more  than  a  legitimate 
means  of  protecting  Messrs.  Crowder  &  Payne  in  the  exercise 
of  a  business  permitted  by  law.  But  the  views  expressed  by  the 
judge  may  be  expected  to  have  a  wider  application,  and  to  re¬ 
move  to  some  extent  the  unjust  prejudices  entertained  by  a  great 
many  excellent  persons  besides  Mr.  Charrington.  A  music-hall 
is,  as  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  the  resort  of  those 
persons  who  do  not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  English 
drama,  who  decline  from  one  cause  or  another  to  pay  the  re¬ 
latively  high  prices  charged  at  the  theatre,  and  who  have  a  well- 
established  habit  of  consuming  smoke  or  drink,  or  both,  as 
they  listen  and  look  on  at  the  very  popular  entertainment 
provided  for  their  delectation.  It  is,  not  only  from  a  technical, 
but  also  from  a  practical  and  common-sense  point  of  view,  grossly 
false  and  unjust  to  accuse  the  managers  of  these  places  of 
corrupting  the  morals  of  their  customers.  Mr.  Charrington  will 
be  restrained  from  doing  this  in  future  as  freely  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past,  but  he  will  be  still  able  to  continue  his  crusade  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation.  And  that  he  may  do  so 
with  all  success,  and  with  all  possible  benefit  to  the  morals  of 
Whitechapel,  we  most  sincerely  hope. 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  COLONIAL  SERIES,  1625-1629.* 

IN  noticing  Mr.  Sainsbury’s  most  recent  Green  Book  on  English 
colonial  policy  we  will  not  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  such  hints 
by  way  of  analogy  as  it  may  seem  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  Blue  Books,  and  more  especially  of  the  White  Books,  of  the 
present  day.  The  Power  which  sought  by  means  deserving  to  be 
described  as  something  more  than  unscrupulous  to  elbow  English 
settlers  and  traders  out  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  was  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  colonial  power  of  the  first 
rank ;  indeed,  in  all  matters  of  commerce  and  public  economy  the 
other  nations  of  that  age  were  content  to  go  to  school  with  the 
Dutch.  And,  of  course,  the  story  which  was  so  terribly  typical  of 
them  determination  to  maintain,  even  in  despite  of  treaties,  their 
monopoly  where  they  thought  they  could  enforce  it,  was  concerned 
with  proceedings  such  as  would  happily  be  altogether  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  these  latter  days  in  any  part  of  the  world  under  the 
control  of  Europeans.  The  incidents  of  the  Amboyna  massacre 
itself  have  been  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  Calendar  ; 
the  present  volume  is,  however,  half  filled  with  records  of  the 
negotiations  which  ensued  during  four  weary  years.  The  spectacle 
here  displayed,  with  the  abundance  of  detail  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  conveying  its  whole  significance,  is  that  of  an  English 
Government  slow  and  hesitating  like  many  another  before  and 
since,  and  yet,  unlike  some,  carrying  its  action  further  than  public 
opinion  is  prepared  to  follow.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  Government  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham  was  not  obliged  to  reckon  with  public 
opinion  in  questions  possessing,  or  seeming  to  possess,  a  merely 
secondary  importance.  But  King  Charles  and  his  Council  had 
little  or  no  wish  to  seek  to  secure  popular  support  for  vigorous 
action  in  the  matter,  although  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
for  themselves  they  took  a  sufficiently  correct  view  of  its  merits. 
Herein  lies  their  chief  shortcoming ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  either  on  this  head  or  in  their  general  dealings  with 
the  Dutch,  they  would  strive  completely  to  satisfy  the  East  India 
Company,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  both 
King  and  Minister  had  recently  exacted  from  it.  Thus,  their 
treatment  of  this  ugly  business,  really  half-hearted,  though  at 
times  “  spirited  ”  in  appearance,  ended  in  as  humiliating  a  failure 
as  anything  which  they  undertook  in  this  disastrous  period  of  our 
history.  It  was  not,  indeed,  included  in  that  fearful  list  of 
failures  which  Eliot,  in  his  famous  speech  of  June  3rd,  1628,  flung 
in  the  favourite’s  teeth ;  for  that  very  speech  shows  the  value 
which  was  popularly  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  Provinces.  But  it  remains  not  the 
less  one  among  many  proofs  of  a  narrowness  of  vision  which  is 
fatal  to  all  true  statesmanship — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
the  Government  of  Charles  I.,  animated  by  a  prophetic  instinct 
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like  that  displayed  by  Captain  Towerson  at  the  close  of  Dryden’s 
wretched  play,  to  have  intended  to  keep  on  hand  an  unallayed 
irritation  against  the  States-General.  Otherwise  Crown  and 
people  must  be  said  to  have  dishonoured  themselves  by  swallowing 
an  affront  and  condoning  a  crime,  without  even  paying  homage  to 
accomplished  facts  by  submitting  in  silence. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  with  the  aid  of  the  volume  before  us, 
to  recall  some  of  the  successive  stages  in  this  most  lame  and  im¬ 
potent  transaction.  As  already  observed,  the  news  of  the  massacre 
of  Amboyna  was  already  stale  in  London  at  the  date  (January 
1625)  with  which  this  volume  opens.  It  contains,  however,  an 
account  of  the  outrage,  furnished  by  a  Scotchman  who  had  at  the 
time  of  its  perpetration  been  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
Company,  and  as  steward  at  Amboyna  had  been  present  during 
the  torturing  of  some  of  the  victims.  The  worthy  Mr.  George 
Forbes,  as  became  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  must  have  indulged 
a  respect  for  superstition,  since  he  deposed  that 

at  the  very  time  of  the  act  of  execution  there  arose  a  great  storm  which 
drove  two  great  ships  of  the  Dutch  then  in  the  road  of  Amboyna  from 
their  anchors  ;  and  within  20  days  after  there  happened  a  great  sickness  on 
the  island  such  as  was  there  never  seen  or  heard  of,  so  that  the  people  cried 
out  that  it  was  a  plague  upon  them  for  the  innocent  blood  of  the  English, 
and  there  died  4,000  or  5,000  of  the  country  people  out  of  20,000  then  on 
the  island,  and  the  greatest  mortality  was  about  the  Castle  of  Amboyna, 
and  upon  the  ablest  sort  of  men  and  women. 

Forbes  was  employed  by  bis  Dutch  masters  to  interpret  the 
“confession”  of  Captain  Towerson,  which,  according  to  him, 
“  tended  wholly  to  the  purging  of  himself  [Towerson]  and  no 
confession  of  the  crime  ” ;  and  he  was  likewise  required  to  trans¬ 
late  two  pages  of  MS.  found  in  the  Bible  belonging  to  the  ill-fated 
agent  of  the  English  Company,  which  contained  a  narrative  of 
his  sufferings  and  a  protestation  of  his  innocence.  Mr.  Sainsbury 
notes  that  in  1628  the  King  urged  the  East  India  Company  to 
send  over  to  the  Netherlands,  among  the  documentary  evidence  of 
their  case  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre,  “  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Towerson,  the  Psalm-book  of  Coulson,  and  other  writings- 
declaring  their  iunocency  ” ;  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Towerson's  Bible  had  actually  reached  England.  Of  course 
the  expression  “  bill  ”  might  have  been  applied  to  writing  of  any 
kind. 

With  his  usual  prudence  where  a  question  of  peace  or  war  was, 
however  remotely,  in  the  air— and  to  our  mind  he  deserves  credit 
rather  than  the  reverse  for  his  consistent  caution  on  this  score — 
James  I.,  on  hearing  of  the  crime,  had  at  once  drawn  a  distinction- 
between  “  the  merchants  (whom  love  of  gain  often  transports),” 
and  “the  States,  from  whom  prompt  justice  was  required.” 
When,  so  a  very  temperate  despatch  of  February  1626  proceeds 
to  relate,  this  justice  was  not  obtained,  it  was  forthwith  resolved 
at  Whitehall  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  Dutch  vessels  bound  for  the 
East  Indies.  This  pressure  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  States- 
General  hereupon  gave  orders  that  the  Governor  and  others 
charged  with  participation  in  the  massacre  should  be  brought  to 
Europe  to  justify  themselves.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  ever  any  real  intention  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague 
toj  carry  out  this  promise,  and  whether  the  States-General  ever 
took  the  appropriate  measures  for  making  it  clear  to  the  Be  win  t- 
hebbers  (Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company)  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  English  Company  bit¬ 
terly  complained  of  the  futility  of  an  inquiry  out  in  the  Indian 
seas,  while  some  of  the  chief  offenders  were  actually  allowed  to- 
take  their  ease  at  home.  The  Company’s  denunciations  were 
specially  vehement  against  “  that  bloody  judge  Maerschalke  and 
that  perfidious  Coen,”  of  whom  the  former  went  at  liberty  up  and 
down  Amsterdam,  and  finally  ventured  on  such  a  pitch  of  inso¬ 
lence  as  to  say  publicly  “What  is  done  is  done;  we  have 
cut  off  the  heads  of  English  traitors,  and  there's  an  end.” 
General  John  I’ieterson  Coen,  who  likewise  for  a  time  very 
calmly  confronted  his  responsibilities  at  the  Hague,  was  not  the 
man  to  attach  any  serious  importance  to  such  a  bagatelle  as  the 
roasting  of  a  few  Englishmen  ;  “  for  his  great  designs  were  more 
fit  for  some  great  king  than  a  company  of  merchants.”  The  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Carleton’s  who  pays  Coen  this  tribute  had  read  the 
commission  left  by  him  in  the  Indies  before  travelling  home ; 
“  which  if  put  in  execution  would  consume  all  their  capital,  if  it 
were  three  times  as  great;  for  his  design  is  to  people  and  dispeople 
whole  countries,  whereunto  he  doth  allot  the  buying  and  getting 
of  more  than  100, coo  slaves,  the  which  he  doth  prefer  to  be  done, 
leaving  all  trade  till  that  be  effected.”  This  was  not  the  kind  of 
colonial  governor  whom  the  magnates  of  the  Heerenyracht  could 
afford  to  inconvenience  with  too  close  inquiries,  and  in  1627,  after 
he  had  duly  waited  eighteen  months  in  Holland  to  give  an  account  of 
his  share  in  the  massacre  of  which  some  suspected  him  to  be  the 
original  plotter,  he  was  quickly  sent  back  again  to  the  East  with 
greater  authority  than  he  had  enjoyed  before.  He  was  received  at 
Jacatra  (Djokjokarta,  in  Java)  as  a  prince,  “  the  English  ”  ( proh 
pudorJ)  “joining  in  all  tokens  of  good  welcome,”  and  he  died  not 
long  afterwards  in  Sumatra,  where  he  seems  shortly  before  his 
death  to  have  given  an  order  quite  consistent  with  his  Amboyna 
reputation,  for  the  firing  of  an  English  factory. 

The  English  Government  had  hesitated  long  before  taking 
courage  to  disturb  by  an  isolated  measure  of  vigour  the  stolidity  of 
the  authorities  at  the  Hague,  whose  complicated  political  machinery 
it  was  not  everybody  that  knew  how  to  set  effectively  in  motion. 
Of  the  methods  of  settlement  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  1619 
for  difficulties  arising  between  the  colonists  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  nations,  there  only  remained  that  consisting  in  ordinary 
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diplomatic  negotiation  between  the  two  Powers ;  and  even  this  must 
have  seemed  near  its  last  stage  when  in  February  1625  the  Council 
unanimously  opined  that  the  King  must  take  his  satisfaction.  In 
other  words,  the  threat  of  arresting  Dutch  ships  must  be  carried  out, 
at  least  in  some  test  case,  after  having  been  so  long  delayed  in 
vain.  But  Conway,  when,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1625,  inform¬ 
ing  Carleton  of  this  resolution,  showed  an  ominous  conception  of 
its"  possible  consequences.  He  foresaw  that  one  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  King  Charles  joining  the  league  against  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  H.  was  “the  lack  of  correspondency  with  the 
States  in  the  Amboyna  and  Greenland  businesses,  wherein  his 
Majesty  will  have  satisfaction,  whatever  it  cost.”  (Of  the  Green¬ 
land  business  this  volume  contains  no  details ;  but  it  appears  from 
a  later  entry  that  the  English  East  India  Company  had  dealings 
in  Greenland,  which  about  this  time  so  much  interested 
Charles  I.’s  uncle,  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.)  The  league 
between  England,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces  was  actu¬ 
ally  concluded  in  the  month  of  December  following  at  the  Hague, 
after,  in  September,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Provinces  had  been  concluded  at  Southampton;  but  the  delay 
justifies  Conway's  prediction.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
his  sen  that  if  but  the  States-General  would  show  themselves  less 
obstinate  on  the  Amboyna  and  Greenland  questions,  a  brave  army 
would,  he  trusted,  be  seen  in  the  field  this  year,  besides  Mansfeld's, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  Otherwise  he  feared  that  the  ' 
English  preparations  might  possibly  be  turned  upon  the  Dutch 
themselves.  The  army  never  took  the  field,  while  Mansfeld's 
force  rotted  away  for  want  of  sustenance  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
but  the  apprehensions  of  Conway,  who,  as  Secretary  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  remain  a  curious  testimony  to  the  uneasy  feeling 
which  the  Amboyna  difficulty  excited  in  the  “Foreign  Office”  ot 
the  day.  The  Lords  of  the  Council  in  general  were  contempo- 
raneouslv  much  troubled  by  the  representations  of  the  Dutch  resi¬ 
dents  in  London  that,  unless  the  East  India  Company  were  kept 
quiet,  their  safety  might  be  endangered  by  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  It  was  only  in  the  previous  year  that  the  players  had  been 
obliged,  with  many  apologies,  to  withdraw  a  piece  supposed  to 
reflect  on  a  late  Spanish  ambassador ;  now  the  Dutch  feared  that 
their  turn  might  come.  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  merry 
’prentices,  was  at  hand;  and  the  East  India  Company  were  doing 
their  best  to  excite  public  feeling.  Of  their  expedients,  as  the 
Dutch  residents  declared, 

the  first  was  a  book  lately  set  forth  by  a  minister  with  dedication  to  the 
Company  ;  the  second,  a  pamphlet  printed  teyond  the  seas,  expressing  in 
effigy  tile  several  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  English  at  Amboyna  and 
Lanfar  ;  the  third,  a  play  which  yesterday  should  have  been  publicly 
acted,  setting  forth  not  only  the  tragedy  of  Amboyna,  but  also  such  other 
wrongs  as  the  English  suffer  by'  the  Dutch,  in  England,  Greenland,  New 
England,  and  elsewhere;  the  fourth,  a  very  large  picture,  wherein  is 
*•  lively,  largely  and  artificially  ”  set  forth  those  several  bloody' tortures 
and  executions  inflicted  upon  our  people  at  Amboyna. 

The  Company,  through  their  Committees,  denied  their  complicity 
with  the  first  three  of  these  devices;  as  to  the  fourth,  they  con¬ 
fessed  “  ingeniously  ”  to  having  arranged  for  it — not,  however, 
with  a  view  to  stirring  up  popular  sentiment,  but  in  order  that 
they  might  have  in  their  own  house  “  a  perpetual  memory  of  that 
most  bloody  and  treacherous  villany.”  Of  the  play  no  trace 
remains,  for  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at  extenuation 
to  suggest  that  some  chance  might  have  let  the  MS.  stray  into 
Dryden's  hands,  when  half  a  century  afterwards  he  sat  down  to 
flatter  both  courtly  and  popular  prejudice  by  putting  together 
what  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his  new  edition,  calls  the  one  production 
of  the  poet  “  which  is  utterly  worthless  except  as  a  curiosity.’' 
The  picture,  of  which  one  shudders  even  to  imagine  the  probable 
semblance,  had  already  done  part  of  its  work,  and  gave  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  its  unlucky  owners.  The  painter,  by  name 
Greenbury,  was  much  blamed  for  having  iu  the  joy  of  his  heart 
exhibited  it  in  his  house,  and  thereby  brought  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  about  the  ears  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Company  ;  and  his 
demand  first  for  100 1.,  and  then  for  got.,  was  met  by'  the  cruel 
taunt  t hat  “  one  proffered  to  cut  it  out  on  brass  for  30/.,  which 
was  a  great  deal  more  labour  and  workmanship  than  to  draw 
it  on  cloth.”  Ultimately,  at  another  Court  meeting,  it  was 
resolved,  “  by  erection  of  hands,  that  40/.  should  be  the  extreme 
limit  of  price,  which  at  last  he  accepted.”  We  presume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  work  of  art  did  not  survive  to  be  treasured  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  or  in  Sir  George  Bird  wood’s  Museum. 

A  twelvemonth  or  thereabouts  had  passed  away  since  the 
Privy  Council  had  given  the  East  India  Company  to  understand 
that  public  feeling  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  court, 
when  a  strong  remonstrance  was  at  last  addressed  to  the  States- 
General,  in  the  King's  name,  praying  them  to  have  a  care  in  this 
matter  as  well  of  his  honour  as  of  their  own.  But  nothing  came  of 
the  remonstrance,  and  the  Company  were  almost  in  despair,  when  at 
last,  in  September  1627,  three  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  arrested 
off  Cowes,  and  taken  into  Portsmouth  Harbour.  This  was  a 
tardy  measure,  for  it  had  been  originally  settled  between  the  two 
Powers  that  if  the  States  failed  to  do  justice  within  eighteen 
months  the  King  should  be  free  to  seek  it  for  himself.  But  the 
Company  professed  itself  humbly  thankful,  while  striving  as  far  as 
possible  to  improve  the  occasion  of  this  display  of  spirit  in  the 
Government.  All  the  more  disappointing  was  the  news  of  the 
intended  release  of  the  three  ships,  which  was  discussed  at  a  Court 
meeting  in  July  1628,  and  which  proved  only  too  true.  The 
great  officers  of  State  were  sent  down  to  palliate  this  step,  and  to 


declare  to  the  Company  that  assurances  had  been  taken  for  speedy 
and  exemplary  justice  upon  the  Amboyna  malefactors.  But 
though  the  negotiations  were  by  no  means  dropped,  and  though  so 
late  as  November  1629  we  find  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  the  Hague 
pressing  the  English  grievances  with  great  energy  upon  the  States- 
General,  yet  his  tone  is  the  reverse  of  hopeful ;  and  the  present 
volumeappropriately  concludes  with  a  diplomatic  imbroglio  threat¬ 
ening  to  bring  negotiation  itself  to  a  standstill.  Vane  had  more 
important  matters  in  hand  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  interest  and  England’s  honour;  and  though  in  the  next 
year,  1630,  King  Charles  was  to  enter  into  a  strange  secret  machin¬ 
ation  against  the  United  Provinces,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  in  proposing  to  partition  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  he 
thought  of  avenging  the  Amboyna  victims. 

We  have  almost  inevitably  dwelt  in  particular  upon  those 
passages  of  Mr.  Sainsbury’s  new  volume  which  refer  to  a  subject 
of  exceptional  interest.  It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  subject  itself  only  forms  part  of  a  larger  theme — the 
struggle  between  the  English  colonies  and  trade  in  the  East,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Moluccas,  against  the  ascendency  of  the 
Dutch,  before  whom  the  Portuguese  had  already  largely  given 
way.  Of  the  severity  and  bitterness  of  this  struggle  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  a  conception  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
materials  surveyed  in  this  volume.  Such  a  narrative,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  long  Batavia  letter,  pp.  145-160,  is  invaluable  from 
more  points  of  view  than  one — not  the  least  as  a  proof  of  the 
keenness  of  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  their  situation  which 
belongs  to  men  who  stand  at  bay.  In  July  1627  the  East  India 
Company,  at  a  mixed  Court  of  committees  and  leading  ad¬ 
venturers,  actually  determined,  in  view  of  the  continual  injuries 
practised  against  the  English  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  obtaining  redress,  to  cease  altogether  from  trade 
till  the  arrival  of  better  times.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the 
King  would  take  au  pied  de  la  lettre  a  resolution  which  was,  per¬ 
haps,  never  quite  intended  to  be  so  taken  ;  but  its  significance  is 
indisputable.  This  volume  is  full  of  complaints  and  invectives 
against  the  Dutch,  occasionally  as  highly  seasoned  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  quarter  whence  they  proceed. 

Mr.  Saiusbury,  in  an  interesting  preface  which  we  might  have 
wished  longer  (for  it  is  easier  to  lose  one’s  way  in  a  calendar  of 
colonial  papers  than  in  most  others),  has  directed  attention  to 
most  of  the  turiosa  in  his  volume.  Among  them  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  Sir  Robert  Sherley,  one  of  the 
famous  three  brothers,  and  (to  use  the  language  of  his  wife,  not 
now  printed  for  the  first  time)  “  the  brutish  disgrace  done  to  him  ” 
as  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Persia  “  by  that  barbarous  heathen 
who  styles  himself  likewise  ambassador  from  that  King.”  The 
whole  complication,  with  its  bearings  upon  the  history  of  the 
Persia  trade,  is,  however,  far  too  full  of  detail  to  be  unravelled 
here.  Of  more  domestic  interest  are  the  lists  of  adventurers  in 
the  East  India  Company  (among  whom  a  widow  or  two),  with 
the  amounts  of  their  ventures,  suggesting  how  the  Company, 
among  all  its  troubles,  must  have  been  buoyed  up  by  the  specula¬ 
tive  spirit  of  the  age.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether, 
as  in  the  Tudor  times,  the  upper  classes  were  still  foremost  as 
representatives  of  that  spirit.  Buckingham,  by  the  way,  is 
mentioned  as  having  adventured  (in  1625)  in  tbe  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  the  Lion’s  Whelp,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  King.  That  the  age  had  other  characteristics  also,  no 
records  lifting  the  veil  from  so  many  of  its  transactions  as  are 
noted  in  this  volume  could  fail  to  show.  The  following  entry 
is  from  the  East  India  Company’s  Court  Minutes  of  February  1 3, 
1627 : — 

Ordered  that  Mr.  Mcuntney  provide  50  Psalters  for  every  ship  with 
singing  Psalms  in  them. 


SIX  NOVELS.* 

IN  The  Talk  of  the  Town  Mr.  James  Payn  has  made  a  new 
experiment.  Instead  of  the  loves  of  “  boys  and  girls  ”  who 
bad  much  better  “  go  out  to  play,”  we  have  a  story  of  a  gigantic 
attempt  to  swindle,  as  audacious,  though  hardly  as  successful,  as 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Not  that  we  mean  to  imply  that  there  is 
no  young  woman  in  the  book,  or  that  she  does  not  fix  her  affections 
on  the  very  young  man  provided,  but  merely  that  the  interest 
lies  elsewhere.  If  it  was  not  notorious  as  a  fact,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ridiculous  as  a  fiction,  that  the  crude  poetry  of  a  youth 
of  seventeen  should  be  accepted,  even  for  a  moment,  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  Mr. 
Sheridan,  .Mr.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  PoeGLaureate  (a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  I’ye),  and  dozens  more,  must  have  been  very 
easily  taken  in.  True,  poor  Cbatterton  had  managed  to  secure  a 
brief  notoriety  as  the  discoverer  of  Rowley  ;  but  then  Rowley  s 
works  were  not  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  public,  as 
were  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  to  the  generation  that  gave  birth  to 
William  Henry  Ireland.  Does  it  seem  credible  that  any  man 
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who  had  ever  read  “Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,”  or  “  Fear 
no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun,”  and  was  likewise  steeped  in  the 
moral  maxims  that  did  duty  for  poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
could  doubt  the  origin  of  the  following  verse  ? — 

Detraction  strove  to  turn  her  heart, 

And  sour  her  gentle  mind  ; 

But  Charity  still  kept  her  part, 

And  Meekness  to  her  soul  did  bind. 

Not  that  young  Ireland  was,  however,  always  at  such  a  low  ebb 
as  this.  There  are  some  really  tine  lines  in  the  play  of  Vortigern 
and  Roxoena,  beginning  “  Oh,  sovereign  Death  !  ”  but  even  these,  to 
any  one  possessing  an  ear,  smack  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  Ford 
or  Webster.  Mr.  Fayn  traces  for  us  very  carefully  the  steps 
of  William  Ireland’s  deception,  and  assigns  as  motives  his  anxiety 
to  regain  the  good  graces  of  his  father,  a  Shakspeare  maniac,  and  to 
obtain  bis  consent  to  William's  marriage  with  liis  cousin  Margaret. 
A  much  more  probable  motive  appears  to  us  to  be  the  amusement 
it  must  have  afforded  him  to  take  in  the  solemn  critics  who  were 
accustomed  to  crowd  into  the  little  house  in  Norfolk  Street  and 
pronounce  on  his  performances.  The  feelings  of  the  youth  must 
have  been  those  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  when  he  hears  counsel 
arguing  for  and  against  the  probability  of  his  having  committed 
murder.  If  he  has  any  sense  of  humour,  he  must  experience  a  grim 
sense  of  amusement  at  the  thought  that  he,  and  he  alone,  could 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  with  one  word.  We  will  not  spoil 
Mr.  Payn’s  interesting  book  by  describing  the  denouement  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it  already;  but  there  is  one  point  that  we 
should  like  to  have  cleared  up.  Was  William  Henry  Erin  (as 
Mr.  Pavn  calls  him)  old  Erin’s  son,  or  was  he  not  ?  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  the  following  passage  (vol.  i.  p.  78)? — “Mrs. 
Erin  had  been  a  widow — a  Mrs.  Irwyn — but  she  had  not  become 
Mr.  Erin's  wife  at  first,  because  her  husband  was  alive.  It  was 
probable,  then,  that  what  William  Henry  had  said  was  true  ;  he 
was  Mrs.  Erin’s  son,  but  not  Mr.  Erin’s,  though  he  passed  as  such. 
Some  women  would  have  despised  the  lad  for  the  misfortune  of 
his  birth.”  And  in  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  “Not  seldom  in  the  days  between 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  Margaret’s  coming  to  Norfolk  Street 
Mr.  Erin  had  left  the  supper-table  without  a  word,  and  sought  his 
own  chamber  an  hour  before  his  time,  rather  than  endure  the 
sight  of  the  boy,  whose  very  existence  was  a  reproach  to  him.” 
There  is  much  here  that  baffles  us  completely.  IIow  could  Mrs. 
Erin  “have  been  a  widow,”  yet  unable  to  commit  matrimony 
“  because  her  husband  was  still  alive  ”  ?  We  had  always  thought 
that  “  II  faut  qu’une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee,”  but  it  appears 
that  there  is  yet  a  third  condition  of  being — perhaps  when  it  is  a 
swing-door  perpetually  in  action.  Again,  how,  if  he  “  was  Mrs. 
Erin’s  son,  but  not  Mr.  Erin’s,”  could  William’s  “  very  existence”  be 
il  a  reproach  ”  to  that  gentleman  ?  We  feel  vaguely  that  something 
improper  is  intended,  which  Mr.  Payn  is  (as  in  the  Canon's  Ward) 
too  delicate  to  do  more  than  hint ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  leaving 
his  readers  in  as  much  perplexity  as  to  the  truth  as  ever  the  critics 
of  Mr.  Ireland’s  productions  could  have  been. 

Although  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  called  her  new  novel  by  the  title 
borne  by  the  elder  lady,  the  honours  of  a  heroine  are  shared  at 
least  equally  with  a  younger  one.  Madam,  or  Mrs.,  Trevanion 
and  her  stepdaughter  Rosalind  are  by  far  the  most  attractive 
characters  in  the  book;  the  only  ones,  indeed,  in  whom  the  reader 
takes  much  interest.  The  rest  are  mostly  well  drawn  and  natural, 
but  we  view  their  proceedings  with  absolute  indifference.  Even  such 
a  practised  storyteller  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  cannot  make  us  care  what 
happens  to  a  young  man  of  the  type  of  Roland  Hamerton,  whose 
merits  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  he  was  “  faithful  and 
true,”  and  ready  to  accept  Rosalind’s  beliefs  as  his  own.  Nor  are 
we  much  more  enamoured  of  the  war  correspondent,  Arthur 
Rivers,  whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  hardly  portrays  with  as  much  con¬ 
sistent  firmness  as  usual.  Still,  interesting  people  are  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  rule,  in  life  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  complain 
of  the  cake  because  the  plums  and  the  dough  are  not  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  contrived  a  very  striking  beginning 
for  her  story.  The  picture  of  the  girl  counting  the  moments  in 
terror  till  her  father  should  come  in  with  his  guests,  and  the  absence 
of  her  stepmother  have  to  be  accounted  for,  is  very  graphically 
told.  Any  one  who  has  ever  gone  through  the  same  experience 
will  feel  the  truth  of  the  picture  as  he  watches  Rosalind  wander¬ 
ing  from  room  to  room,  and  going  softly  to  the  hall-door  to  gaze 
into  the  darkness  of  the  park,  straining  her  ears  to  catch  a  souud 
of  her  stepmother's  returning  footsteps.  Then,  when,  after  all  her 
■care,  Madam’s  evening  stroll  is  betrayed  to  her  jealous  and  irri¬ 
table  husband  by  a  loose  bramble  on  her  dress,  Rosalind  still  tries 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath  by  offering  an  ingenious,  though 
useless,  explanation.  It  is  in  scenes  like  this  that  Mrs.  Oliphant 
•is  at  her  best.  The  infuriated  man,  who  does  not  scruple 
to  give  vent  to  his  anger  in  language  not  usually  heard  in 
drawing-rooms ;  the  sileut  dignity  of  the  woman,  who  scorns 
even  to  try  to  defend  herself ;  the  frightened,  yet  indignant, 
girl,  and  the  group  of  uncomfortable  and  astonished  gentlemen 
who  are  longing  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  manage  it,  arrest  the  reader's  attention  at  once.  Perhaps,  as  in 
Fedora,  the  key-note  is  pitched  too  high,  and  one  is  conscious 
either  of  an  occasional  straining  after  emotion  in  some  of  the  later 
chapters,  or  of  a  flatness  when  we  are  let  down  to  mere  common¬ 
place  and  everyday  situations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Madam  would  have  gained  in  strength  by  shortening. 
Every  incident  is  too  much  drawn  out,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
various  people  are  too  constantly  dwelt  upon.  AVe  get  weary  of 
the  prosing  Mrs.  Lennox,  the  sleep-walking  child,  and  the  spiteful 


nurse,  of  the  unexciting  round  of  life  at  Clifton,  and  the  monotony  of 
dulness  at  Aix-les-Baius.  To  be  sure  there  is  always  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  which  of  Rosalind’s  three  lovers  will  finally  be  accepted  ; 
but  even  that  is  not  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  we 
feel  that  Rosalind  is  far  more  in  love  with  her  stepmother  than 
she  would  .be  with  any  husband,  and  that  Roland  Ilamerton's 
chief  superiority  in  her  eyes  over  Arthur  Rivers  is  that  Roland 
is  willing  to  believe  blindfold  in  her  view  of  Madam,  and  the 
other  is  not.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  given  us  an  almost  countless 
number  of  novels,  and  has  touched  on  almost  every  phase  of  human 
emotion.  Like  every  person  who  writes  much,  she  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  unequal,  but  she  is  always  ingenious. 

Farnell's  Folly  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  small  though  clear  type 
in  which  it  is  printed.  Had  we  been  required  to  read  it  in 
manuscript,  or  even  through  the  medium  of  the  lettering  of  some 
of  our  newspapers,  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  first  fifty  pages 
would  have  seen  the  end  of  our  struggles;  as  it  is,  we  have  con¬ 
scientiously  persevered  to  the  last  page.  Farnell's  Folly  is  an 
American  novel ;  it  is  likewise  a  building  partially  built  by 
one  Farnell,  who  ruined  himself  in  this  aud  other  under¬ 
takings.  His  character  falls  off  with  the  same  rapidity  as  his 
fortune,  and.  he  finally  takes  to  drinking,  and  is  supported  by 
his  strong-minded  and  virtuous  daughter,  Julia,  who  all  through 
the  book  cherishes  a  silent  passion  for  one  of  her  father’s  clerks, 
Will  Rayburn  by  name.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  her 
from  trying  in  the  most  self-sacrificing  manner  to  briug  about  the 
marriage  ot  \\  ill  Rayburn  with  the  lovely  Marian  Fenway,  the 
vainest  and  most  fickle  of  “  young  girls.”  And  here  we  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  singularity  of  American 
manuers,  as  described  by  their  own  novelists.  Marian  Fenway  is 
a  girl  still  at  school,  yet  it  is  apparently  thought  quite  natural  by 
every  one  that  she  should  flirt,  receive  proposals,  and  even  be 
engaged.  Indeed  her  own  father,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
thoroughly  sensible,  upright  man,  merely  warns  her  that,  “  if  she 
doesn't  mean  to  encourage  Will  Rayburn,  to  say  so.”  She  does 
not  “  say  so  ”  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  the  young  man  concerned  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  accepts  him,  privately,  and  allows  him  to  kiss 
her,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  according  the  same  privileges  to 
her  rich  lover,  Mr.  Daskill,  owner  of  Farnell’s  Folly,  whom  she 
ultimately  marries.  At  this  point  another  problem  presents  itself, 
which  is  apparently  of  frequent  occurrence  in  American  house¬ 
holds.  A  man  marries  young,  aud  his  elder  children  grow  up  while 
he  is  still  struggling,  and  marry,  perhaps  in  their  father's  rank  in 
life.  Then  prosperity  comes  rapidly,  and  the  younger  children, 
who  have  been  well  educated,  find  husbands  among  the  sons  of 
rich  capitalists.  It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  without  snob¬ 
bishness  on  the  part  of  any  one,  for  the  friends  of  adversity  and 
the  friends  of  prosperity  to  amalgamate,  yet  no  awkwardness 
appears  to  arise.  For  instance,  Marian’s  sister  Lottie,  only  a  few 
years  older  than  herself,  has  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  story 
married  a  pedlar,  just  an  ordinary  pedlar,  who  goes  round  with  a 
pack.  No  attempt  is  made  to  surround  him  with  a  halo  of 
romance  ;  he  is  not  even  permitted  to  be  handsome.  He  is  just  a 
good  fellow,  and  nothing  more.  Now  could  a  man  of  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  what  were  considered  good  manners  in  the  village,  asso¬ 
ciate  on  terms  of  relationship  with  a  man  who  speaks  like  this:  — 

“  She’ll  tickle  ye  just  about  to  death  if  you  can  git  her  to  cut 
up  once  the  funniest  she  knows  how,”  or  to  accept  as  a  family 
friend  an  old  person  who  remarks,  “  I’m  gunter  slip  off  my 
gre’t-cut  ”  ?  Yet  it  is  apparently  expected.  But  in  whatever  way 
the  villagers  settle  social  questions,  they  are  clear  enough  about  the 
startling  moral  problems  put  before  them  by  Mr.  Daskill,  who  sees 
no  reason  why  his  wife  and  mistress  should  not  both  live  with  him 
on  equal  terms.  He  even  goes  the  length  of  making  this  proposal 
to  Marian  herself,  and  is  vexed  in  a  lordly  way  because  she 
declines.  This  is  a  point  at  which  even  a  French  novelist  draws 
the  line,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  would  have  shown 
better  taste  had  he  avoided  the  subject.  We  have  said  enough 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  whether  they  will  wish  to  read 
Farnell's  Folly.  For  ourselves,  we  like  neither  the  matter  nor  the 
manner  of  it. 

Icliahod  is  the  history  of  an  atheistic  prig.  He  began  his  career 
with  the  destruction  of  his  toys,  not  with  the  laudable  motive  of 
seeing  what  was  inside,  but  of  proving  that  the  article  in  question 
was  a  mere  delusion,  with  which  those  in  authority  had  sought  to 
trick  his  imagination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  detested  fairy 
tales  and  hated  games,  and  showed  no  affection  for  anything  or 
anybody'.  A  more  unamiable  person  from  first  to  last  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive,  and  Miss  Thomas  fails  to  make  it  apparent  why 
she  has  drawn  so  unsympathetic  a  portrait.  For,  in  spite  of  talent, 
riches,  and  good  looks,  Ichabod  never  accomplishes  anything.  To 
be  sure,  he  works  away  slowly  at  a  book,  which  is  to  expose  to 
men  the  weaknesses  of  their  cherished  idols,  and  he  delivers  a 
course  of  lectures  in  different  places,  and  once,  owing  to  gross  and 
deliberate  want  of  tact,  nearly'  loses  his  life;  but  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  ride  a  tilt  at  the  ancient  faiths  of  humanity  merely  for 
that.  After  tasting  every  kind  of  society  with  a  pre-determination 
to  find  “  the  glory  departed  ”  from  all  of  them,  till  he  was  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty,  Ichabod  discovers  a  new  field  for  his  energies  in 
the  conversion — if  we  may  call  it  so  when  we  have  only  negatives 
to  deal  with — of  a  youth  called  Tony  Sebright,  confided  to  his  care. 
But  alas !  Tony  develops  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  and,  what  is 
worse,  for  a  burlesque  actress,  and  even  goes  the  length  of  dragging 
Ichabod  to  her  house.  Here  he  meets  not  only  the  burlesque 
actress,  Mrs.  Adair,  a  being  as  pure  and  noble  as  she  is 
beautiful,  but  also  Miss  Ianthe  Lee,  with  whom,  the  reader 
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sees,  Ichabod  is  destined  to  fall  in  love,  or  to  experience  the 
emotion  that  comes  nearest  to  that  process  in  such  natures  as  his. 
At  last  he  makes  an  effort  to  separate  Tony  from  the  actress, 
only  to  hear  that  the  boy  has  proposed  to  her.  Ichabod  then 
visits  Mrs.  Adair  herself,  and  states  pretty  clearly  what  he  imagines 
to  be  at  the  root  of  her  liking  for  Tony.  “  Mrs.  Adair  looked  at 
him  with  suddenly  roused  indignation.  ‘She  is  going  to  cry,’ 
thought  Ichabod,  distracted.  ‘The  corrugators  of  her  eyebrows 
are  contracted  ;  her  grief-muscles  are  all  in  action.’  ”  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  observe  that  a  person  who  could  observe  the  distress  of 
a  beautiful  woman  in  this  scientific  manner  is  certain  to  gain  his 
point ;  and  Mrs.  Adair  consents  to  the  vieu.v  true  of  pretending  she 
has  ceased  to  care  for  Tony.  To  divert  that  youth's  thoughts, 
Ichabod  carries  him  on  a  lecture  tour,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
in'1,  that,  if  his  lectures  at  all  resembled  his  style  of  conversation, 
he~was  wise  not  to  repeat  them  twice  in  the  same  place.  The 
remedy  not  proving  effectual  for  Tony’s  disease,  he  and  his  mentor 
move  off  to  Switzerland,  where  they  encounter  Miss  Ianthe  Lee 
in  a  “ picturesque  sombrero  hat”  (why  not  with  gants-gloves  or 
bottines-boots  as  well?)  Ichabod,  of  course,  not  only  despises 
the  scenery,  but  likewise  the  emotions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and 
informs  Tony  that  the  common  admiration  for  the  rainbow  is  “  a 
reflex  feeling,  a  matter  of  association  dating  from  the  time  when 
we  were  small  boys  and  learnt  to  look  upon  it  as  the  sign  of  fine 
weather  that  was  going  to  set  us  free  from  detested  confinement 
indoors.”  We  cannot  follow  this  insufferable  bore  through  his 
whole  career.  He  becomes  increasingly  prosy  and  dismal  as  he 
watches  Ianthe  Lee  and  Tony  growing  attached  to  each  other, 
and  at  last  is  found  dead  in  his  rooms,  presumably  from  an  over¬ 
dose  of  opium.  Miss  Thomas  has  undertaken  a  task  beyond  her 
powers — beyond  any  powers  indeed  but  the  very  highest— in  her 
attempt  to  render  graphic  and  interesting  a  history  of  such  a 
gloomy  kind.  Many  men,  of  course,  have  in  them  the  germs  of 
similar  depressing  philosophies  ;  hut  were  they  developed  to  such 
an  extent  as  Ichabod's  is,  their  creators  would  early  end  their 
days  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  drive  their  friends  there.  For  this 
reason  we  are  heartily  glad  to  think  that  Ichabod  was  an  only 
child  and  an  orphan,  and  we  are  not  in  the  least  astonished  that 
he  was  likewise  a  man  whom  there  were  few  to  praise,  aud  fewer 
still  to  love. 

Dr.  Wendell,  the  hero  of  In  War  Time(i  fonemay  speak  so  of  aman 
who  deserted  the  wounded  under  his  charge,  when  exposed  to  fire), 
is  the  very  antipodes  of  Ichabod.  He  was  a  gentle,  agreeable,  in¬ 
tellectual  person,  accustomed  to  dawdle  unpunctually  to  his  duties, 
and  not  liking  to  be  found  fault  with.  The  opening  chapters  of  the 
book  are  a  little  heavy,  but  no  doubt  they  are  necessary  to  make  us 
understand  the  various  positions  of  the  characters,  and  to  introduce 
the  heroine  Hester  to  the  reader.  Hester  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Confederate  officer,  Captain  Gray,  who  was  brought  in,  badly 
wounded,  to  the  Federal  hospital  at  Germantown,  and  insisted 
that  the  bullet  which  would  kill  him  had  been  fired  by  the  man 
lying  next  him,  Major  Morton.  This  ridiculous  incident,  per¬ 
fectly  unimportant  even  if  true,  is  made  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
book.  Captain  Gray  dies,  and  his  daughter  Hester  is  left,  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Wendell  and  his  stolid  sister  Anne, 
with  whom  the  wife  of  Major  Morton  voluntary  associates  herself 
as  guardian.  Now  Dr.  Mitchell  clearly  does  not  know  as  much 
about  girls  as  he  does  about  doctors  and  soldiers.  For  no  girl  of 
fifteen,  which  is  Hester’s  age,  still  more  no  American  girl,  would 
talk  in  this  fashion  : — 

“Won’t  the  long  red  thing  get  hurt?”  asked  the  child  ;  “won't  the 
beetle  eat  him  ?  ” 

“No,  if  you  even  cut  off  his  tail,  it  would  grow  again.” 

*  But  his  legs  V  ” 

“  If  he  were  a  crab,  even  his  legs  would  grow  again.” 

“  But  would  mine  ?  ” 

“No,  1  rather  think  not.” 

“  Why  wouldn't  they  ?  ” 

“  1  don’t  know.” 

“Oh!”  The  child  was  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  strange  that  there 

should  be  anything  that  he  didn’t  know. 

This  kind  of  talk  is  left  behind  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  eight 
years  later  could  only  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  an  idiot,  instead 
of  a  very  clever  young  person,  who  becomes  at  the  end  of  two 
years  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  fairy  princess. 
Indeed,  even  at  this  stage  Wendell  hardly  knows  whether  to  fall 
in  love  with  Hester  or  with  the  fascinating  widow  Alice  Westerley. 
The  widow,  however,  finally  carries  the  day,  and  Wendell  pro¬ 
poses.  He  is  put  off  with  a  vague  answer,  which  would  be  thought 
unpardonable  in  a  girl,  but  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  widows  of 
fiction,  to  keep  their  liberty  a  little  longer.  While  debating  in 
her  own  mind  how  to  word  the  acceptance  she  has  decided  on, 
Mrs.  Westerley  receives  a  visit  from  her  rejected  lover,  Colonel 
Fox,  who  says  that  he  does  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  allow  her  to  marry  Wendell,  without  informing  her  of  the 
incident  alluded  to,  his  cowardico  under  fire.  This  is  a  very 
strong  and  original  situation,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  treats  it  well.  Mrs. 
Westerley  is  indignant,  shocked,  nnd  horribly  pained,  for  her  own 
nature  is  truthful  and  straightforward,  but  she  feels,  in  spite  of 
all  the  want  of  backbone  which  such  cowardice  implies,  that  she 
will  marry  Dr.  Wendell.  The  Colonel  is  equally  grieved  at 
her  determination,  which  lowers  her  in  hi3  estimation,  and  goes 
away  to  hide  his  disappointment  in  hard  work.  Mrs.  Westerley 
oes  her  way  too,  no  longer  looking  up  to  Wendell,  but  loving 
im  well  notwithstanding.  Then  comes  a  fresh  blow.  Mrs. 
Morton’s  eldest  son  Edward,  a  great  invalid,  had  passed  many 
months  in  the  Wendells’  house,  while  his  parents  were  in  Europe. 


His  confinement  had  been  much  alleviated  by  the  Doctor’s  kind¬ 
ness,  who  had  taught  the  young  man  to  take  pleasure  in  books 
and  microscopes,  of  which  Wendell,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  always 
had  a  large  collection.  On  Edward’s  return  home,  the  Doctor's 
visits  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  on  one  of  them  Edward,  who 
had  perceived  his  monetary  embarrassments,  pressed  on  him  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Wendell,  who  had  been  using  some 
bonds  belonging  to  Hester  for  his  own  purposes,  accepted  grate¬ 
fully;  but  before  the  money  could  he  paid  over  Edward  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  frightful  attacks  of  pain.  Owing  to  a 
complication  of  circumstances  too  long  to  explain,  Wendell,  who 
is  leaving  the  room  in  a  great  hurry,  catches  up  the  wrong  bottle 
and  gives  it  to  Edward's  brother  to  pour  out,  and  directly  the 
invalid  has  taken  it  he  sinks  back  dead.  The  mother,  coming  into 
the  room  just  as  the  medicine  is  being  poured  out,  sees  what  has 
happened,  and  when  the  Doctor  changes  the  position  of  the  bottles, 
she  thanks  him  with  a  look  for  having  saved  her  younger  sou  from 
remorse  for  his  carelessness.  Wendell  is  very  unhappy,  being 
really  tender-hearted  ;  but  his  feelings  do  not  prevent  him  from 
writing  gratefully  to  Mrs.  Morton  accepting  Edward's  money, 
which  she  sends  the  next  day.  When  Mrs.  Westerley  learns 
that  he  has  taken  what  she  looks  on  as  a  bribe  to  silence,  she 
feels  that  indeed  she  has  mistaken  her  man,  and  sends  for  him  to 
say  so.  Then  he  tells  her  that  his  carelessness  has  really  wrought 
the  mischief,  and  learns  that  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  confess 
what  he  had  done  she  would  have  stood  by  him  to  the  last.  There 
is  much  that  is  excellent  in  this  book  ;  yet  every  here  and  there 
it  needs  a  little  more  “go”  and  lightness  of  hand.  It  is  a  trifle 
too  earnest,  as  people  “  in  war  time  ”  are  apt  to  be. 

There  is  not  a  single  story  in  Tozer's  that  is  not  both  dull  and 
vulgar ;  but  the  first,  “  A  Sculptor’s  Romance,”  is  the  worst  of  all. 
A  marquess’s  daughter  who  could  make  friends  with  a  young 
man  across  the  wall  of  one  of  the  big  gardens  in  Campdeu  Hill, 
and  even  allow  him  to  kiss  her,  only  behaves  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  who  reads  Dumas  fils. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  sculptor,  whose  studio  is  in  the  next 
garden,  and  who  does  not  know  the  name  of  his  noble  neighbours  ? 
The  book  is  altogether  beneath  serious  criticism. 


IN  TIIE  TRADES,  TnE  TROPICS,  AND  THE  ROARING 
FORTIES.* 

7TIATEVER  can  be  done  by  unstinted  means,  taste,  and 
intelligence  to  make  a  book  acceptable  to  the  public  has 
been  done  in  this  instance,  but  it  is  only  the  more  evident  that 
something  else  is  required  to  give  stamp  and  rank  to  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  and  to  justify  a  somewhat  ambitious  dedication  to 
Columbus,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  a  few  other  explorers  “  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  scientific  research.”  The  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  no  doubt,  is  not  a  landsman,  and  he  handles  his 
favourite  yacht  as  well  as  many  an  officer  in  the  navy,  while  Lady 
Brassey  has  shown  great  endurance  and  spirit  and  has  struggled 
successfully  against  sea-sickness.  Still  what  she  had  to  say  about 
our  own  colonies,  Portuguese  dependencies,  and  a  South  American 
Republic,  might  have  been  said  in  something  less  than  five 
hundred  pages,  and  though  illustrations  add  grace  and  variety  to 
a  personal  narrative,  they  have  a  tendency* 1  to  smother  the  letter- 
press  unless  used  with  discretion.  In  this  book  they  number  nearly 
three  hundred.  They  often  divide  the  text  and  perplex  the  reader. 
The  Sunbeam  is  brought  in  over  and  over  again,  lying  placidly 
at  anchor,  basking  in  a  tropical  sun,  spreading  her  white  sails 
in  a  calm,  riding  gallantly  over  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  propped  up  in  a  dry  dock  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  hull. 
With  the  illustrations  themselves  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  Mr. 
Pritchett,  who  joined  the  party  as  friend  and  draughtsman, 
is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  his  sketches  have  been  admirably 
engraved.  But  they  are  just  a9  many  as  the  English  infantry, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  French  general,  is  too  few.  An 
amusing  instance  of  the  artist’s  love  of  the  pencil  is  found  at 
page  20.  For  some  reason  or  other  Lady  Brassey  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  join  Sir  Thomas  and  his  vessel  at  Madeira,  and  she  took 
her  passage  from  Dartmouth  to  Funchal  via  Gibraltar  in  a  vessel 
I  called  the  Norham  Castle.  Consequently  we  have  a  sketch  of 
that  stronghold  as  it  appeared  in  the  olden  timo,  and  are  informed 
that  it  is  a  picturesque  place  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tweed  founded 
about  the  seventh  century1  by  Oswald.  It  was  the  stronghold  of 
Christianity  and  is  connected  with  James  IV.  and  Margaret  Tudor 
and  so  on.  Has  Lady  Iirassey  forgotten  how  in  the  First  Canto 
of  Marmion  the  day  set  on  Norham’s  castled  steep  and  I’ weed’s 
river  ?  She  had  better  have  had  recourse  to  the  omniscient  fourth- 
form  boy  ;  while  a  reference  to  Scott’s  poem  and  its  notes  would 
have  told  her  that  if  built  by  Oswald,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth 
j  century  by1  a  bishop  with  the  euphonious  name  of  l’udsey.  And 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  trade-winds  and  tropical  vegetation 
and  the  Roaring  Forties  ?  We  suppose  it  is  quite  correct  in  these 
days  to  introduce  the  reading  public  to  pet  names  and  baptismal 
abbreviations ;  but  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  tho 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  appeared  as  Sir  Thomas  or  not  appeared 
at  all,  unless  at  tho  helm  on  a  stormy  night. 

If  Lady  Brassey ’s  sunsets  and  vegetation  are  snares,  she  has  a 
quick  eye'  for  colour  and  is  wonderfully  conversant  with  convolvulus 
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and  bignonias,  orange  blossom  and  creepers,  alamandas,  gardenias 
and  the  hibiscus,  clusters  of  stephanotis,  the  weird  and  wild 
buttresses  of  the  cotton-tree,  rope-like  leaves,  and  orchids  the 
delicice  of  Birmingham.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  she  apologizes  for 
the  repeated  introduction  of  these  verdant  topics.  And  to  do  her 
justice,  she  has  no  inconsiderable  descriptive  powers,  whether  they 
be  exercised  on  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  from  a  mountain  pass,  or 
a  white  squall,  or  a  tropical  villa  with  its  accompaniments  of  palm- 
trees.  The  trip  which  it  took  live  hundred  pages  to  describe  was 
really  one  across  the  Atlantic  and  back  again.  It  occupied  just 
three  months.  From  Madeira  to  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  ;  thence 
to  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas  ;  and  home  by  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Azores.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  owner  of  the  Sunbeam, 
an  official  and  an  M.P.,  found  things  made  easy  to  him  wherever  he 
touched.  Occasionally  the  ocean  was  intractable,  and  what 
Alexandre  Dumas  termed  ce  fameu.v  quos  ego  de  Virgile  would 
have  been  a  relief  at  least  to  some  of  the  party.  But  colonial 
governors,  engineers,  vice-consuls,  all  did  their  best  to  welcome 
the  travellers.  Hotel  keepers  prepared  the  freshest  fish,  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  market,  and  the  most  delectable 
of  cool  drinks.  Mules  and  guides  were  always  ready,  and  if  at 
times  appointments  were  not  kept  or  combinations  'marred  bv 
want  of  intelligence,  the  cheerfulness  of  Lady  Brassey  and  her 
party  never  failed  ;  and  they  went  through  a  deal  of  fatigue  with¬ 
out  a  sunstroke  and  without  suffering  from  the  yellow  fever  or  the 
dengue.  Some  of  the  scenes  visited  are  comparatively  new  and 
unfamiliar.  Madeira  and  Funchal  have  been  often  described  ;  but 
there  are  marvels  at  Trinidad  besides  its  vegetation.  A  pitch 
lake  happily  reminded  the  author  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  the 
Inferno  about  the  pitchboiliug  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  They 
crossed  this  black  and  glistening  compound  of  water  and 
mud  by  the  aid  of  planks  placed  over  the  crevices  and  the 
dangerous  parts.  This  trip  occupied  two  hours,  and  though 
the  sulphurous  fumes  were  overpowering,  the  pitch  itself  could 
be  taken  up  in  the  hand  and  kneaded  into  balls  without  defile¬ 
ment.  A  little  colony  derives  subsistence  by  working  at  this  lake, 
the  men  receiving  two  dollars  a  day.  The  raw  pitch  is  made 
into  blocks  of  asphalte  and  into  candles  of  a  snowy  white. 
Trinidad  is  overrun  with  red  and  black  ants,  carnivorous,  eccentric, 
and  voracious.  There  are  tribes  of  these  insects  that  hunt  on  a 
regular  plan  and  destroy  small  birds,  scorpions,  and  cockroaches, 
while  parasol-ants  wage  war  on  the  cacao-tree,  the  orange,  the 
yam,  and  the  manioc.  The  industries  of  the  island  are  sugar, 
cacao,  and  vanilla ;  but  some  of  the  raw  material  has  to  be  sent  to 
France  to  be  manufactured  into  chocolate  and  re-exported  to  the 
island.  At  Trinidad  Lady  Brassey  came  across  some  Moham¬ 
medan  coolies ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  no  one — magistrate  or  pro¬ 
tector  of  emigrants— could  explain  to  her  what  was  the  festival  of 
the  Mohavrum.  We  must  remind  her  that  “  Tadja,”  as  she  puts 
it,  is  not  the  name  of  the  procession.  The  taziya  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  shrines  of  Hasan  and  Hassain  the  sons  of  Ali, 
and  it.  is  carried  by  a  multitude  of  fanatics,  screaming  and  beating 
their  breasts,  and  then  thrown  into  the  nearest  river  during  the 
five  days  of  the  Moharrum.  She  seems  also  to  have  been  perplexed 
by  the  assertion  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  coolies  had  not  only  a 
father  but  a  grandfather  and  ancestors,  some  one  of  whom  like 
Bob  Acres,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Moghul  Empire  or  in  our  own 
time,  may  very  likely  have  killed  his  man.  It  was  a  short  and 

easy  trip  from  Trinidad  to  Venezuela.  The  party  landed  with 

some  difficulty  at  La  Guayra,  where  the  smells  in  the  streets 
were  pestilential;  but  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Nettuuo  was 
excellent.  Thence  they  rode— at  least  Lady  Brassey  did — to 
the  capital  of  Caracas,  situated  in  a  plain  some  4,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  admired  a  large  square  called  after 

Bolivar,  as  well  as  the  cathedral  gardens,  well  laid  out, 

and  the  palace  of  the  President.  This  exalted  personage  has  a 
salary  of  50,000/.  a  year  or  twice  that  of  the  Vicerov  of  India, 
and  a  private  fortune  of  one  million.  Three  country  houses  are 
kept  up  for  him  hy  a  grateful  aud  obedient  Republic,  besides 
his  palace  at  Caracas,  and  a  marine  villa.  The  Cortes — not  the 
Caucus — confer  on  him  “  unlimited  powers  each  succeeding  year.  ’ 
It  strikes  us  that  some  curious  sensations  may  have  been  felt 
by  the  Liberal  owner  of  the  Sunbeam,  on  learning  that  this 
nominal  head  of  a  Republic  is  in  reality  “an  absolute  dictator, 
allowing  no  one  to  dispute  his  will,  and  ruling  the  Venezuelans 
with  a  rod  of  iron.”  A  specimen  of  his  mode  of  government  is 
striking.  Some  evil-minded  person  put  a  fish-plate  on  the  rails  in 
order  to  wreck  a  train.  The  President  at  once  ordered  every  one 
living  within  half  a  mile  of  the  scene  to  be  locked  up  for  a  month. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  assessed  a  good  round 
fine  on  the  district.  But  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ultra- 
democratic  Americans  admit  that.  Venezuela  is  excellently 
governed,  and  its  capital  well  ordered.  “  None  better  ”  seems  to  be 
the  American  verdict.  The  travellers  returned  to  La  Guayra  by 
a  railway  which  twists  and  turns  for  twenty-three  miles  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  distance  of  six  as  the  crow  flies.  But  here,  again, 
who  could  have  told  Lady  Brassey  that  there  is  no  other  railway 
like  this  except  one  “somewhere  in  the  Himalayas”?  It  is  true 
that  the  residents  of  Calcutta  are  now  carried  right  up  to  Dar¬ 
jeeling  from  the  plains,  but  the  author  was  no  doubt  thinking 
of  the  steep  inclines  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  and  the  Thull  Ghaut,  by 
which  travellers  are  let  down  from  the  tablelands  of  the  Deccan  to 
the  level  of  Bombay  island  in  about  twenty  minutes’  time.  The 
climate  of  Caracas  is  delightful  but  variable.  Locusts  are,  however, 
so  numerous  as  to  be  pests ;  and  earthquakes  are  very  common,  as 
they  are  everywhere  in  South  Africa.  Offi  the  Bahamas  some 


soda-water  bottles,  with  letters  and  little  flags  attached,  were 
thrown  overboard  as  an  experiment.  We  presume  that  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  of  them,  or  the  fact  would  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  But  before  reaching  those  islands  Jamaica  was  visited, 
and  a  rather  hazardous  ride  across  the  island  was  accomplished. 
The  roads  were  heavy,  the  carriages  so  old  that  they  were"  hardly 
held  together  by  straps  and  buckles,  the  cattle  all  skin  and  bone, 
and  the  sun's  heat  intense.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  guinea-grass  into  the  island  has  had  a  happy  result. 
Originally  introduced  to  feed  a  Chief  Justice's  guinea-fowls,  the 
seed  was  thrown  away  when  the  birds  died.  It  has  takeu  root 
and  spread  where  nothing  else  can  grow,  and  now  affords  excellent 
pasture  for  herds  of  horses  and  mares.  A  recent  hurricane  had 
made  sad  havoc  of  everything  at  the  Bahamas.  The  coral  reefs  pre¬ 
sented  one  curious  phenomenon.  Fresh  springs  bubbled  up  through 
the  coral  in  the  sea,  aud  the  water  was  conveyed  by  conduct- 
pipes  and  filters  to  the  land,  for  the  supply  of  the  residents.  The 
most  agile  and  expert  of  divers  was  ready  to  explore  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  and  to  bring  up  brain-corals,  sponges,  madrepores, 
and  sea-weed.  In  describing  these  scenes  the  author  is  seen  to 
advantage.  The  ignorance  of  the  divers  as  to  the  formation  and 
growth  of  coral  was  amazing.  We  observe  that  the  sponge 
trade  in  these  islands  employs  thousands  of  persons  and  hundreds 
of  vessels,  and  that  its  export  is  valued  at  about  30,000/.  a  year 
or  perhaps  twice  that  amount,  for  the  language  is  not  quite 
precise.  Pineapples  and  turtle  are  also  exported  in  tins  to  a  large 
extent.  Rather  vague  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  number  of  tile 
Bahamas.  Some  persons  estimated  them  at  three  hundred  and 
others  at  three  thousand.  But  only  about  twenty  are  inhabited, 
and  the  best  authorities  reckon  the  Bahama  archipelago  as  thirty- 
nine  islands.  The  rest  are  reefs  and  rocks. 

The  Bermudas  number  one  hundred,  of  which  fifteen  or  sixteen 
are  inhabited.  Here  were  more  wonderful  fish  to  be  seen  and 
described ;  the  largest  floating-dock  in  the  world  to  be  inspected  ; 
and — sight  distressing  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty — the 
flag-ship  Northampton  dismantled  and  stuck  hard  and  fast  on  the 
shore  owing  to  the  cyclone.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  after  in¬ 
finite  labour  this  fine  vessel  was  got  off  the  rocks  without  any  serious 
damage.  Less  than  two  thousand  miles  separate  the  Azores  from 
the  Bermudas,  and  the  Sunbeam  made  a  quick  passage  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  squalls  and  gales.  Lady  Brassey  gives  interesting 
extracts  from  the  log,  but  the  day’s  run  is  not  alwavs  stated. 
On  two  successive  days  the  yacht  did  190  miles  under  "sail;  and 
once  243  knots  were  reckoned,  we  presume  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  account  of  the  Azores  leads  us  to  think  that  it  might 
suit  Englishwomen  of  delicate  constitutions  as  a  winter  residence 
quite  as  well  as  Madeira.  There  are  hot  sulphur  and  iron  baths, 
and  the  climate  is  mild  and  not  too  variable.  The  accommodation 
at  the  hotels  might  be  improved.  The  voyage  home  had  nothin^ 
very  remarkable  about  it.  The  Christmas  fare  was  excellent ;  a 
play  was  got  up  on  Boxing  night ;  and  Plymouth  was  reached  on 
the  29th  of  December.  But  though  the  style  carries  the  reader 
along  as  pleasantly  as  the  Sunbeam  carried  its  crew  and  passengers, 
the  request  for  a  kindly  spirit  and  for  leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  critic  made  in  the  preface  was  not  altogether  superfluous. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE.* 

IMPOVERISHED  landlords  may  fairly  wince  at  the  sight  of 
another  book  upon  the  science  of  agriculture.  Never  before 
has  scientific  farming  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  ; 
never  have  there  been  so  many  contrivances  for  saving  labour,  for 
making  even  unproductive  land  yield  a  bountiful  return,  or  for 
fattening  cattle  in  a  short  space  of  time;  and  yet  it  scarcely  pays 
to  grow  wheat,  there  is  often  but  little  return  on  fattening  cattle, 
and  farms,  in  great  numbers,  are  unfet.  And  now,  in  the  midst 
of  these  bitter  troubles,  another  book  appears,  as  if  in  ironv, 
on  The  Science  of  Agriculture.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  the 
present  depreciation  in  the  profits  of  farming  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  science,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  a  scientific 
treatment  of  many  farms,  now  thrown  on  the  hands  of  land¬ 
lords,  might  make  them  sufficiently  profitable  to  induce  farmers 
to  offer  good  rents  for  them.  Again,  instead  of  laying  the 
blame  of  our  agricultural  losses  on  science,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
reflect  that,  if  it  were  not  for  science,  the  ruin  of  landlords 
would  be  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  if  science  in  these 
days  barely  keeps  farmers’  heads  above  water,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  the  condition  of  agriculture  would  have  been,  in 
the  present  state  of  trade,  without  science.  What  would  landlords 
and  farmers  do  now  if  they  only  possessed  the  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  grandfathers  ? 

There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  observation  that  many 
farmers  will  buy  any  artificial  manure,  “  so  long  as  it  has  a 
powerful  smell  and  is  cheap.”  They  are,  in  consequence,  much 
imposed  on,  and  they  often  buy  manures  unsuited  to  their  land. 
Naturally  enough,  they  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  their  outlay, 
and  then  they  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  all  artificial  manuring 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  is  to  describe  the  principles  of  manuring,  the 
characteristics  of  different  soils,  and  the  kind  of  manure  best  suited 
to  each.  For  this  purpose,  he  not  only  enters  into  an  elaborate 
chemical  analysis  of  several  typical  soils,  but  also  shows  an  easy 
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method  by  which  any  ordinary  person  may  make  a  general 
examination  of  a  soil.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  him  a  little 
arbitrary  in  calling  sandy  soils  heavy  and  clay  soils  light,  although 
he  is  right  as  far  as  the  specific  gravities  ot  dry  sand  and  dry 
clay  are  concerned  ;  for  when  farmers  speak  of  a.  soil  as  light  or 
heavy,  they  speak  of  it  in  its  condition  as  it  lies  in  the  field, 
including  earth  and  water,  and  allude  rather  to  its  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  than  to  its  actual  weight.  Average  farmers,  again,  may 
not  be  very  easily  taught  to  use  such  words  as  monocotyledonous 
and  dicotvledonous,  nor  may  they  be  much  interested  to  learn  that 
their  "rass  owes  its  greenness  to  chlorophyl.  Yet  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  the  author  has  avoided  long  names  and  scientific 
phraseology  to  a  praise  worth  jr  extent,  considering  that  his  book 
professes  to  be  scientific. 

According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  system  of  agricultural  drainage  only 
“  received  practical  form  ”  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
when  mere  trenches  were  dug.  In  1836  an  advance  was  made  by 
partially  filling  the  trenches  with  stones  and  covering  them  with 
earth  again,  and  in  1843  draining  pipes  were  used  instead  of  stones. 
With  regard  to  manures,  the  author  considers  that  from  the  farm¬ 
yard  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  cheapest  and  the  best  ;  but  he 
points  out,  with  great  truth,  that  farmyard  manure  requires  very 
careful  management.  Of  the  phosphatic  manures,  he  gives  the 
precedence  to  bones.  He  also  treats  at  some  length  of  guano, 
dried-fish  refuse,  fossilized  bones  and  excrements,  as  well  as 
mineral  deposits  of  phosphates.  Of  the  important  class  of  manures 
containing  nitrogen,  he  specially  notices  nitrate  of  soda,  soot, 
dried  blood,  wool-waste,  skins,  hair,  horn,  and  damaged  oil-cakes. 
Among  other  manures,  he  recommends,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  practice  of  ploughing  in  green  crops,  the  use  of  sea-weed, 
potash  of  various  kinds,  soda  salts,  and  magnesia.  In  summing  up 
his  remarks  upon  manuring,  he  lays  down  the  general  rule  that 
roots  require  phosphates,  cereals  nitrogen,  and  legumes  potash  : 
and  he  considers  about  thirty  shillings  per  acre  a  fair  average 
sum  for  a  farmer  to  spend  annually  on  manures.  Although  he 
says  that  careful  and  appropriate  manuring  undoubtedly  has  a 
tendency  to  check  disease,  he  thinks  that  excessive  manuring 
produces  an  unnatural  growth,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  disease. 
As  we  have  alreadv  said,  he  points  out  that  many  farmers  derive 
little  profit  from  their  manures  because  they  persist  in  buying 
adulterated  rubbish.  lie  therefore  urges  all  farmers  to  buy  none 
but  guaranteed  manures,  to  take  a  handful  out  of  each  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  bags,  and  to  send  a  parcel  of  it  to  a  chemist  for 
analysis  before  using  any.  In  dealing  with  the  question  ot  com¬ 
pensation  to  outgoing  tenants  for  unexhausted  manures,  he  very 
properly  observes  that,  whereas  the  farmer  has  his  capital  in  the  , 
land,  when  he  has  applied  manure  of  a  nature  likely  to  benefit 
the  soil  for  years  to  come,  and  consequently  deserves  compensa¬ 
tion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  manures,  such  as  those  i 
of  a  strong  nitrogenous  nature,  exhaust  the  land  if  they  are  used 
alone,  although  they  produce  heavy  crops;  and  that  in  such  cases 
‘‘it  would  often  be  more  just  if  the  tenant  gave  the  landlord 
compensation  for  having  deteriorated  bis  land.-’  The  chapter  on 
“  The  Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  Plant  Life,”  while  interesting, 
is  somewhat  too  scientific  for  the  ordinary  farmer;  but  the 
chapters  on  seed  and  the  rotation  and  treatment  of  crops  are  all 
clear  and  practical.  Now  that  we  are  bearing  so  much  about 
laying  down  land  in  permanent  pasture,  the  chapter  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  a  special  interest.  The  author  dwells  much  upon  the 
expense  of  the  process,  and  quotes  the  old  Suffolk  couplet :  — 

To  break  a  pasture  will  make  a  man, 

To  make  a  pasture  will  break  a  man. 

The  chapter  on  live  stock  is  a  little  meagre  in  comparison  with 
those  on  arable  farming  and  manures,  but  there  is  a  good  chapter 
on  dairy  management  and  produce. 

The  whole  book  is  mainly  a  reproduction  of  some  lectures 
delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  on  the  scientific  principles 
which  regulate  the  practice  of  modern  farming.  The  illustrations 
are  few  in  number  and  of  the  simplest  character  ;  but  the  volume 
is  greatly  increased  in  value,  to  the  landlord  and  fanner,  by  a 
capital  index. 

LITERATURE  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

])URELY  literary  productions  we  have  to  seek  especially  in 
-  the  Teutonic  or  Flemish  part  of  Belgium.  In  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  the  literature  is  almost  exclusively 
Hutch,  Mr.  J.  It.  Dozy's  work  in  French,  on  Arabian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  being  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  (1).  In  Belgium 
there  are  some  talented  authors  who  have  written  poems  in 
French,  ns,  for  instance,  Mr.  C.  l’otvin,  Mr.  Louis  Hymans, 
Mr.  Ad.  Matbieu,  Mr.  J.  Abrassart,  and,  less  recently,  the  late 
Air.  Lesbroussnrt,  IJe  Stassart,  &c.  A  few  novelists  havo  also 
written  in  French,  but  the  national  poetry  is  almost  exclusively 
Flemish.  In  1830,  when  Belgium  separated  herself  from  her 
Northern  sister,  the  Flemish  poets  were  few  and  far  between. 
But  there  was  a  philologist  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  forty  lan¬ 
guages,  an  entiro  devotion  to  the  old  Dutch  literature,  and  a 
desire  to  revive  it  in  Belgium  such  ns  it  was  in  Holland,  devoted 
his  life  to  collecting  all  sorts  of  monuments  of  the  old  Flemish 
literature,  lie  proved  to  his  fellow-countrymen  that  the  old 
Belgian  national  literature  was  appreciated  only  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  where  tho  philologists  tool;  up  tho  subject  with  enthu- 

(t)  Ueeherchcs  lurThiitoire  it  la  /literature  de  I’  Ktpagne  pendant  Ic  moym- 
6ge.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Leyden  :  E.  J.  Brill. 


siasm.  This  man  was  John  Francis  "Willems,  who  died  in  1S46. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  the  progress  of  Flemish  literature  lias 
realized  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Willems.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  very  few  who  are  acquainted  with  his  works.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  organization  of  the  schools,  especially  to  that  of  girls’ 
schools,  in  which  the  history  of  the  national  literature  is  altogether 
neglected,  and  in  which  the  girls  are  taught  to  despise  a  lan¬ 
guage  represented  to  them  as  that  of  the  lower  classes,  and  as 
unworthy  of  educated  persons.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  almost 
universal  opposition,  the  love  of  the  mother-tongue  has  been 
preserved  not  only  among  country  people,  but  among  several 
talented  men,  who  have  known  how  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  prejudices  fostered  in  middle-class  schools,  especially  in  those 
of  the  clergy. 

No  Flemish  author,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  succeeded  in 
writing  studies  of  customs,  psychology,  character,  and  human 
passions  as  detailed  as  those  of  Dickens  or  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  In 
the  Netherlands  there  are  some  historical  novels,  among  which 
we  may  mention  those  of  Mr.  van  J.  Lennep,  who  has  been  called 
the  Walter  Scott  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  Flemish  public  does 
not  find  time  to  read  more  extensive  novels  than  those  of  Henry 
Conscience.  This  author,  most  of  whose  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  died  last  year  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
hundredth  novel.  His  works  are  distinguished  by  freshness  of 
imagination,  purity  of  sentiment,  truthful  rendering  of  character, 
and  a  choice  of  subjects  always  thoroughly  suited  to  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  public  which  he  addresses,  that  is  to  say,  the 
“  bonne  bourgeoisie,"  and  readers  who  have  not  had  their  taste 
spoilt  by  the  unhealthy  languor  of  modern  French  romances. 

In  connexion  with  Conscience,  one  cannot  help  mentioning  the 
two  Snieders ;  one  of  them,  Auguste,  editor  of  one  of  the  few 
daily  papers  written  in  Flemish,  published  at  Antwerp ;  the  other 
a  physician  at  Turnhout.  The  characters  and  subjects  of  Auguste 
Snieders's  novels  are  more  varied  than  those  of  Conscience,  hut  he 
has  not  his  delicacy  of  perception  and  language.  The  eighth 
volume  of  the  complete  works  of  It.  Snieders  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Among  younger  authors  we  find  many  who  have  written 
some  short  tale  either  in  Flemish  or  in  French,  but  nothing  of  any 
great  merit.  We  shall  not  review  these,  but  shall  mention  two 
ladies;  the  late  Mme.  Courtmans-Berchmans  (2)  and  Mine,  van 
Aekere-Doolaeghe,  now  eighty  years  of  age  (3).  Both  of  these 
ladies  have  during  their  long  lives  published  a  series  of  short  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  perfect  in  tone  and  style,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  translated  into  English.  Next  to  these  we  may  just  mention 
the  dramas  of  Julius  Iloste,  specially  written  for  the  people  of 
Brussels,  and  distinguished  by  the  touching  periods  of  the  sixteenth 
and  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  These  dramas,  however,  are 
not  yet  published. 

In  Belgium  there  is  a  host  of  young  dramatists  and  amateur 
actors,  societies  of  whom  exist  in  every  town.  Last  year,  however, 
did  not  give  birth  to  any  remarkable  dramatic  work. 

As  the  Flemish  public  spend  but  little  on  hooks,  two  Societies 
have  been  formed  for  distributing  literary  works  at  low  prices. 
One  of  these,  numbering  5,000  members,  is  called  the  “  Willems- 
fonds,”  in  honour  of  the  philologist  of  whom  we  have  spoken  ;  the 
other,  numbering  6,000  members,  is  called  the  “  Davidsfonds,” 
after  a  literary  genius  no  less  distinguished.  The  former  Society 
is  Liberal,  the  latter  Catholic,  although  politics  are  not  taken 
much  into  account.  Both  Societies  have  published  a  series  of 
popular  scientific  works;  but  during  the  past  year  their  publications 
:  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  novels 

We  would  also  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  poems 
of  Jan  van  Beers,  of  Emanuel  Hiel,  and  of  Polydore  de  Mont, 
which  show  much  talent  and  fine  feeling.  These  authors  belong  to 
the  realistic  school.  Mr.  Iliel’s  poetry  is  remarkable  for  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  set  to  music.  Mr.  de  Mont  is  a  young  man 
who  began  his  poetic  career  in  1879  by  publishing  his  Jongelings- 
leven,  soon  followed  by  several  other  works,  another  of  which  is 
|  about  to  he  published. 

I  Mr.  Sleeekx  and  Mr.  Max  Booses,  both  natives  of  Antwerp,  have 
written  works  on  the  history  of  literature,  and  already  rendered 
great  services  to  this  branch  of  study.  The  former,  from  whose 
pen  nothing  has  appeared  of  late,  is  also  the  author  of  a  series  of 
capital  novels  and  of  a  history  of  his  native  town.  Mr.  Booses 
has  published  a  series  of  studies  on  certain  literary  celebrities,  such 
as  J.F.  Willems  and  II.  Conscience.  But  of  late  years,  in  his  official 
capacity  of  Director  of  tfie  “  Plautin  Museum"  (the  famous  old 
printing  establishment  of  Antwerp)  he  1ms  devoted  himself  to 
works  connected  with  this  ancient  establishment,  and  has  written 
for  the  Government  a  complete  history  of  it,  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings  (4).  This  is  a  really  splendid  work. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  Dutch  authors,  all  of  whom  write 
in  their  native  tongue.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  last  year’s  new 
editions,  we  should  mention  first  that  of  the  collected  novels  ot 
Mme,  Bosboom-Toussaint,  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  kind.  This  lady's  very  even  temperament  makes 
her  look  on  men  as  they  are,  and  not  in  the  light  of  fancy.  Her 
stylo  is  not  wanting  in  picturesqueness,  but  her  fame  has  been 
chiefly  acquired  by  her  bold  delineations  of  the  human  heart,  with 
all  its  failings.  Her  last  novel,  published  in  1882,  is  called  Hit 
Kasteel  Wcathoven  ("  The  Castle  of  Westhovcn  ”).  The  subjects  of 

(3)  Volledige  Werhen.  Roescl.'ieie,  De  Scyn-Verliougstrnte.  1884. 

(3)  Jongile  Dichtbundel.  Koc.-elncrc  :  De  Sevn-Verkougstratc.  1884. 

(4)  Clirmtoplie  I’lantin,  imprimeur  anverioit.  4tO.  With  l’latC3  and 
numerous  Engraviugs.  Antwerp  :  Jos.  Macs.  1883. 
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her  novels  being  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  national  history, 
she  has  always  had  a  large  number  of  readers,  although  she  has 
not  always  treated  fairly  those  who  do  not  share  her  religious  and 
political  ideas.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  novelist  in  Holland 
to  be  compared  to  her  so  far  as  regards  the  conscientious  study 
that  she  has  made  of  the  characters  and  the  times  that  she  depicts. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this  line  the  resources 
which  Dutch  life  oilers  to  the  novelist  are  verv  limited.  The 
novels  of  Van  Lennep  and  of  Mme.  Bosboom  are,  indeed,  master¬ 
pieces  of  their  kind. 

Last  year  we  hailed  with  delight  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Keller.  This  author  has  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  criticisms  on  art  and  literature,  and  by  volumes  of  travel  (5), 
the  style  of  which  is  very  attractive.  A  lady,  Mme.  van 
Westrlieene,  published  about  two  years  ago  Owl  en  gong  (“  Old 
and  Young  ).  This  tale  shows  that  Dutch  life  and  the  most 
simple  situations  have  still  their  poetry  for  the  artist  who  knows 
how  to  describe  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  another  lady, 
Mme.  Bakker-Korff,  who,  in  her  novel  Eene  jongste  Zuster  (“  A 
Youngest  Sister  ”),  would  have  done  better  to  choose  her  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  society  in  which  she  moves. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  “Terburch”  and  Mr.  Willem 
Otto,  both  of  whom  possess  no  small  amount  of  talent.  The  later 
productions  of  others,  such  as  Mr.  Brunings  and  Mr.  Gaile,  are  far 
inferior  to  their  earlier  compositions. 

We  also  possess  a  considerable  number  of  young  authoresses, 
among  whom  we  shall  only  mention  Miss  Sloot,  better  known  as 
“  Melati  of  Java.” 

Lately  there  has  been  published  a  series  of  novels,  at  prices 
ranging  from  half  a  florin  to  a  florin  the  volume.  Among  these 
we  find  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Schimmel,  a  very  clever  dramatist, 
Mr.  Koopmans  van  Boekeren,  and  other  distinguished  men. 

.  Mr.  Jan  ten  Brink,  recently  appointed  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden,  where  he  holds  the  chair  of  Dutch  literature,  has 
written  several  articles  on  this  subject,  besides  a  capital  manual 
for  students.  Mr.  ten  Brink  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  and  re¬ 
publishing  his  shorter  works,  under  the  title  of  “Literary 
Sketches”  (6).  These  contain  essays  on  several  English  and 
French  authors,  as  also  on  some  recent  Dutch  poets.  The  author 
has  a  fluent  style,  and  is  very  impartial ;  but  among  his  sketches 
we  find  some  of  twenty  years  ago,  on  which  more  recent  publica¬ 
tions  have  had  no  influence  ;  the  author,  however,  frankly  states  at 
what  date  each  sketch  was  written.  We  have  also  to  notice  a 
work  on  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  form  of 
very  attractive  biographical  sketches,  by  the  same  author.  Mr.  ten 
Brink  is  also  the  editor  of  a  review  specially  devoted  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  novels.  It  is  called  Nederland,  and  represents  especially 
the  aesthetic  young  authors  and  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Keller,  Mr. 
Vosmaer,  &c.  The  latter  has  a  system  of  aesthetics  peculiar  to 
himself.  lie  deals  especially  with  classical  subjects — that  is,  the 
beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  society.  To  give  an  agreeable  form 
to  this  idea,  he  has  published  a  novel  called  Amazone,  the  history 
of  a  cold,  impassive  young  girl,  who  nevertheless,  when  at  Rome, 
falls  in  love  with  a  young  artist,  to  whom  she  swears  fidelity 
before  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  English  public  will 
soon  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  book,  as  a  translation, 
adorned  no  doubt  with  the  illustrations  which  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
drew  for  the  third  Dutch  edition,  is  in  the  press. 

Besides  several  scientific  reviews,  such  as  La  Revue  scientifique, 
we  have  in  Belgium  a  large  number  of  literary  reviews,  but  they  are 
not  all  of  a  very  high  order.  The  fact  is  that  every  shade  of 
opinion  has  its  own  special  magazine;  a  system  the  success  of 
which  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  small  country  like  Belgium.  We 
have  also  the  Museon,  an  international  review,  edited  by  Mr.  de 
Harlez,  a  distinguished  Orientalist.  Its  articles  treat  especially  of 
ancient  languages  and  ancient  civilization.  Of  a  more  general 
scope  are  the  Revue  de  Belgique,  the  Atheneum  beige,  not  unlike 
the  English  literary  journals,  the  Revue  gene  rale,  and  the  Precis 
historiques,  the  first  two  being  Liberal  reviews,  while  the  other  two 
are  purely  Catholic.  These  three  give  articles  on  literature,  politics, 
and  philosophy,  as  also  on  general  topics.  For  articles  on  fine  art 
we  must  refer  to  De  Vlaamsche  School  and  the  Federation 
artistique,  published  at  Antwerp,  or  to  the  Revue  de  Vart  chrctien 
and  Le  Journal  des  beaux  arts.  Besides  these  we  have  the  Neder- 
landsch  Museum,  a  Flemish  review  of  Liberal  opinions,  published 
at  Ghent,  and  several  others.  The  Revue  militaire  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  treats  of  burning  questions  which  have  of  late  oc¬ 
cupied  the  minds  of  several  authors.  We  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  those  reviews  published  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  the 
various  Teutonic  dialects  which  still  exist  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  which  possess  an  almost  unknown  wealth  of  words  and 
phrases  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  First,  we  have  Loquela,  a 
monthly  publication  of  modest  dimensions,  but  of  great  linguistic 
value;  Rond  den  Heard  (“  Round  the  Hearth”),  which  contains  in¬ 
teresting  articles  on  the  ancient  civilization  of  West  Flanders  ;  in 
Holland,  De.  Vrije  Fries  (“ The  Free  Frisian”),  written  in  the 
Northern  dialect;  Onze  Volllstaal  (“  Our  Mother  Tongue  ”) ,  Noord  en 
Zuid  (“  North  and  South  ”),  and  some  others.  Besides  these,  we 
have  Le  Bibliophile  beige,  an  excellent  review,  well  written,  and 
very  interesting. 

With  regard  to  linguistic  studies,  we  must  mention  a  large 


(5)  Zwitserland,  naar  schetsen  van  Wol demur  Kaden.  Leiden  • 

J.  W.  Sijthoff.  1884. 

(6)  Literarische  Schetsen  en  Kritiehen.  Yol.  XI.  Leiden :  J.  \Y.  Siitlioff 
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quarto  vo  ume,  forming  a  glossary  to  the  charters  and  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Bruges.  This  book,  invaluable  for  the  study  of 
the  civilization  and  language  of  the  country,  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  its  compiler,  Mr.  Edward  Gailliard,  of  Bruges  (7). 

Of  the  numerous  reviews  of  Holland,  besides  those  of  which  we 
have  spoken  already,  we  shall  only  mention  the  best.  First,  the 
Ou/s  (“  The  Guide  ”),  a  political  and  literary  review  of  Liberal 
opinions,  but  numbering  several  Catholics  among  its  contributors. 
Ike  Nederlandsche  Spectator,  a  purely  literary  review,  is  well 
written.  I  he  Wachter  and  Onze  Wachter  are  Catholic  reviews 
appearing  at  irregular  intervals.  Besides  these,  we  have  the 
Forte  feuille,  specially  devoted  to  literature.  We  may  also  men¬ 
tion  the  Dietsche  Warande  and  the  Belgian  Revue  archeologique, 

.  0  capital  archteological  journals.  We  hope  that  we  have  now 
S'1'60®111.'  readers  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Dutch 
and  Belgian  literature.  From  time  to  time  we  shall  notice  all 
important  new  publications. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

hardly  know  which  to  admire  more,  the  opening  of<Sb 
>  »  Runs  My  Dream  or  its  closing  scene.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  heroine, _  whose  straight  nose,  by  the  way,  corresponded 
well  with  the  lissom  grace  of  her  figure,  in  a  condemned  ceil. 
W  e  take  leave  of  her  as,  inspired  by  virtuous  resolution,  she  tears 
herself  away  for  ever  from  her  lover,  a  handsome  youth,  “  who 
might  have  stood  for  Apollo  himself,”  who  was,  moreover,  aBaronet 
and  a  Guardsman,  who  had  just  inherited  80,000/.,  and  who  was 
burning  to  marry  her.  V  by  was  she  in  the  condemned  cell,  and 
^hy  did  she  persistently  remain  single  P  The  answers  are  simple. 
She  fiddled,  and  she  was  sprung  from  a  family  of  lunatics.  As 
our  readers  may  still  be  a  little  puzzled,  we  will  imitate  our 
author  in  one  point  at  least,  and  no  longer  err  by  excess  of 
brevity.  In  the  first  chapter,  then,  an  impenitent  gipsy  girl 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  hanged  for  murder.  Nothing  apparently 
could  soften  the  hardness  of  her  heart.  The  heroine  was  brought 
to  visit  her,  fiddled  away  till  the  murderess  fell  into  a  very 
proper  frame  of  mind,  which,  we  are  led  to  believe,  she  retained 
to  the  end.  In  the  last  chapter  the  fiddler  learnt  that  her 
grandfather,  her  grandmother,  her  ten  uncles  and  aunts,  had  all 
died  in  the  one  and  the  same  madhouse.  Her  own  mother  also 
had  been  confined  there  and  whipped  there  too.  Insanity,  in  fact, 
had  been  in  her  tamily  for  generations.  At  the  very  moment  that 
she  discovered  this  terrible  secret  her  father  was'  in  a  state  of 
coma.  She  at  once  took  a  most  virtuous  resolution,  and  decided 
that  she  must  stick  for  life  to  her  fiddle  and  give  up  the  Baronet 
and  the  thought  of  husbands  in  general.  The  interval  between 
these  striking  scenes  is  very  agreeably  filled  up.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  the  comatose  father,  a  doctor  of  medicine  who  “  had 
flashed  like  a  meteor  across  the  horizon  of  London  society.”  If 
we  had  not  the  author  s  word  for  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  wondrous 
intellect,  we  should  have  described  him  as  a  dull,  ranting  tool. 
He  belonged  to  some  Great  Fraternity,  he  advocated  some  °Great 
C  ause,  and  he  was  a  mystery.  AY  hat  was  his  relationship  to  the 
heroine  might  never  have  been  discovered  had  he  not  one  evening 
heard  a  street-organ  playing.  On  him  this  music  had  a  mos't 
unusual  eflect.  “  His  racked  brain  was  racked  no  more.”  lie 
seized  some  sheets  of  paper,  wrote  for  hours  the  history  of  his 
daughter  s  birth  and  family,  ten  mad  uncles  and  aunts  and  all, 
fell  at  last  into  a  swoon,  and  took  to  heavy  stentorian  (sic) 
breathing.  He  is  restored  to  consciousness  by  the  effect  that  is 
produced  on  him  by  the  sensation  that  she  is  resolved  to  give  up 
the  Baronet.  Besides  him  we  have  the  Baronet’s  uncle,  whose  pet 
is  a  magnificent  cobra,  that  lies  coiled  round  his  body,  and  “  at  the 
approach  of  strangers  buries  her  head  shyly  beneath  his  arm.” 
This  worthy  gentleman  is  under  the  influence'  of  “  the  most  subtle 
and  charming  ol  Jesuits.  ’  In  his  old  age  he  makes  no  less  than 
four  wills.  In  his  first  he  leaves  all  his  money  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  in  the  second  he  leaves  the  Church  but  20,000/.,  and  the 
heroine  60,000 /. ;  in  the  third  he  returns  to  the  first  disposition  ;  in 
the  fourth  he  leaves  79,00 ol.  to  the  hero.  “  Outwitted  after  all,” 
muttered  the  Jesuit,  when  he  heard  the  will  read  aloud.  If  more 
is_  still  needed  to  make  a  lively  story,  we  have  a  verv  handsome 
widow,  and  a  dog  who  gets  shut  up  in  a  haunted'  room,  and 
apparently  sees;  a  ghost,  for  “he  is  found  dead  the  next 
morrnng,  its  features  distorted  evidently  from  fright.” 

1  he  author  of  A  Rustic  Maid  could  not  have  written  a  good 
story,  but  she  might  well  have  written  a  shorter.  Her  plot^was 
about  sufficient  to  fill  one  volume.  She  has  expanded  it  till  it 
occupies  three.  She  describes  everything  that  admits  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  where  gaps  are  found  she  fills  them  up  with  gabble. 

I  he  Rustic  Maid  is  of  course  the  heroine — “  a  positive  rare  (sic) 
avis,  ’  as  she  is  called.  Her  lover  is  the  only  son  of  the  village 
squire,  there  was  nothing  but  a  villain  to  keep  the  young  people 
from  marrying  after  a  decent  courtship,  and  living  happily  ever 

(7)  Glossaire  flamand  de  Vinventaire  des  archives  de  Bruges  de  Mr. 
Gi/liodts-van  Severen.  Bruges  :  Edw.  Gailliard.  1879-1882. 

So  Buns  Mg  Dream.  A  Story.  2  vols.  By  Nellie  Fortescue- 
llarrison,  Author  of  “  For  One  Man’s  Pleasure.”  London:  Remimrton 
&  Co.  1885. 

-d  Rustic  Maid.  A  Story.  3  vols.  By  A.  Price,  Author  of 
■  VV  ho  is  Sylvia  ?  ”  “  Kingsbrooke,”  &c.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co 
1885. 

When  All  was  Young.  A  Love  Story.  By  Cecil  Clarke,  Author  of 
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afterwards.  The  first  time  the  had  man  met  her  “  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  eyed  her  with  disfavour,  with  a  glance  which  she  mentally 
registered  as  ‘  evil.’  ”  Her  mental  register  was  correct,  for  this 
villainous  “  estate  agent  and  broker  had  already  ruined  hei 
father,  and  was  now  ruining  the  father  of  her  lover.  Happily 
his  only  child  was  a  hoy  of  very  delicate  health ;  otherwise  the 
prospects  of  the  young  lovers  would  lor  nearly  two  volumes  | 
have  been  black  indeed.  The  squire  is  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
dies,  leaving  his  estates  so  deeply  mortgaged  that  the  villain 
at  once  takes  possession  of  them  all.  The  hero  becomes  a  clerk  in 
an  insurance  office.  The  heroine  is  even  worse  oil.  She  has, 
it  is  true,  a  small  fortune  of  her  own,  but  it  is  discovered  that  her 
father,  who  was  supposed  to  be  managing  a  great  business  m 
India  had  all  the  while  been  a  convict  under  a  ten  years  sentence 
for  forgery.  At  last  it  is  made  clear  that  the  real  forger  was  the 
villain?  The  unfortunate  convict  had  all  the  time  suspected  his 
own  wife,  who  had  died  on  the  evening  of  his  return  borne  from 
abroad.  For  the  sake  of  her  reputation  he  had  not  attempted  to 
defend  himself.  The  forgery  was  easily  executed.  Some  London 
merchants  “  had  advanced  as  a  matter  of  friendliness  ”  two  cheques 
for  one  hundred  pounds  each  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  their  highly 
paid  and  confidential  agent.  They  wrote  the  sum  merely  in 
numbers,  and  he  left  the  cheques  thus  drawn  with  his  wife.  In 
his  absence  they  were  presented,  “  each  set  of  figures  having  an 
additional  cipher,  the  words  *  one  thousand  being  distinctly  wiitten 
along  each  space  lelt  blank.  Happily,  as  we  have  said,  the 
villain’s  son  was  both  very  delicate  and  an  only  child.  He  be¬ 
comes  strongly  attached  to  the  heroine  and  catches  a  cold  of  which 
he  dies.  The  villain  next  catches  cold,  and  makes  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  penitence  as  so  hardened  a  sinner  could.  In  a  will  bur- 
riedly  drawn  up  he  leaves  all  his  property  to  the  heroine.  She  ol 
course  marries  the  hero,  who  thus  recovers  the  old  estates  which 
had  for  so  many  years  been  in  his  family.  A  minor  villain  is 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  the  remaining  virtuous  people  ate  all 

made  happy.  ... 

TVhen  All  was  Young  is  silly  throughout ;  silly  in  its  plot,  silly 
in  its  medley  of  fine  words  and  slang;  silliest  of  all  in  the  versified 
mottoes  for  the  chapters.  A  boy  and  a  girl  fish  out  an  old  lobster- 
tin  canister  that  was  floating  down  the  Elbe.  It  contained  a 
penitent  letter  from  a  Saxon  peasant-girl  to  her  lover,  with  whom 
she  had  lately  had  a  quarrel.  The  children's  mother  at  once  9ets 
out  by  steamer  to  discover  the  maiden.  On  the  way  she  meets  an 
old  fnend,  to  whom  she  tells  the  secret  of  the  lobster  canister.  He 
leaves  the  steamer,  to  make  the  ascent  of  a  mountain.  The  stal¬ 
wart  guide  whom  he  engages  “  had  some  apparent  trouble  preying 
upon  liis  young  life.”  The  traveller  at  once  guesses  that  he  has  the 
lover  before  him.  lie  talks  to  him  in  what  the  author  calls 
diatribes  after  the  following  fashion  : — “  The  edict  has  gone  forth, 
and  laziness  for  one  day,  at  least,  usurps  the  throne,  relegating  all 
healthier  promptings  of  activity  to  the  shell.’  He  thereupon,  in 
the  finest  and  most  foolish  language  at  the  authors  command, 
informs  him  how  “a  missive  had  been  launched  upon  the  waters,^ 
secreted  within  a  tin  canister.”  In  a  moment  or  two  “  tears  of 
relief  coursed  down  the  guide’s  bronzed  cheeks.”  Meanwhile  the 
children's  mother  has  found  at  her  inn  the  once  malicious,  but 
now  penitent,  maid-servant,  who  had  caused  the  quarrel  between 
the  lovers.  By  her  she  is  guided  t.o  the  fair  one  of  the  lobster  tin. 
All  difficulties  are  soon  removed.  A  feast  is  given  to  celebrate  the 
reconciliation  of  the  young  people,  at  which  the  heroine  s  father, 
an  aged  woodcutter, “  invokes  blessings  on  the  English  nation  in 
general.”  To  give  still  greater  completeness  to  the  story  the 
children’s  mamma  marries  her  old  friend  the  traveller. 

We  should  have  felt  none  the  worse  disposed  towards  Within 
thg  Shadow  had  it  not  been  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  puff 
preliminary.  It  belongs,  so  its  American  publishers  assure  us, 
“  to  the  famous  ‘  V.  I.  F.’  series,  ot  which  they  are  the  iortunate 
owners,  “  and  it  is  a  story  of  such  brilliancy  and  power  as  to  at 
once  entitle  its  author  to  recognition  as  a  v  riter  oi  high  ability. 
It  is  a  harmless  enough  little  tale,  a  little  too  much  given  over  to 
goodiness,  but  yet  w  ith  a  certain  prettiness  of  its  own.  N\  e  would 
advise  the  young  author — if  her  power,  her  brilliancy,  and  her 
high  ability  do  not  set  her  above  advice — in  her  future  stories  to 
leave  the  golden  sunlight,  the  golden  buttercups,  and  the  golden- 
hearted  daisies  alone.  Of  descriptions  of  scenery  we  have  had 
enough  and  more  than  enough.  Would  that  it  could  henceforth 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  sun  rises  each  morning  and  sets  each 
evening  with  unvarying  punctuality,  and  that  everything  that  is 
yellow  is  go'den!  A  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  saved  both 
to  authors  and  renders.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  simple  enough. 
When  we  make  the  heroine's  acquaintance  she  has  everything  that 
the  most  fortunate  heroine  could  desire — youth,  beaut)’,  wealthy 
parents,  and  for  n  lover  ft  lieutenant  in  the  American  navy. 
Such  things,  though  very  pleasant  in  themselves,  are  of  small  in¬ 
terest  to  outsiders?  So  the  lover  is  sent  on  a  two  years’  cruise,  the 
father  is  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  the  mother  dies,  a  wicked 
partner  in  the  father’s  business  who  had  been  speculating  takes  to 
flight,  and  the  heroine  is  reduced  to  poverty.  She  goes  out  as  a 
companion  to  a  wicked  lady,  is  accused  of  stealing  a  diamond  ring, 
and  is  sent  to  Singsing  prison  for  two  years.  Here  she  is  attacked 
by  brain-fever,  but  finds  an  old  friend  in  the  governors  uauglitei, 
who  persuades  her  father  to  let  the  poor  prisoner  be  her  waiting- 
maid.  Time  passes  on.  A  dance  is  given  in  the  governors  house. 
The  musicians  who  had  been  engaged  fail  to  come.  1  he  heroine 
offers  to  play,  provided  she  is  hidden  in  a  recess.  Whether  the 
lieutenant  whs  still  cruising,  or  whether  be  was  present  at  tho 
party ;  whether,  if  he  was  there,  be  recognized  the  musician  ; 


whether  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  and  virtue  was  rewarded  by 
a  husband,  or  whether  it  pined  away,  nothing  shall  induce  us  to 
divulge.  Those  who  care  to  know  the  end  can  easily  send  for  the 
hook. 


SOME  GERMAN  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

HERR  BRANDT’S  German  Grammar,  though  it  was  com¬ 
posed  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  help  of  an  American 
Professor  (Mr.  J.  M.  Hart,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati),  has 
what  we  think  the  considerable  merit  of  being  very  old-fashioned. 

It  is  not  designed  to  open  a  royal  road  for  either  pupil  or  master; 
on  the  contrary,  the  former  will  have  to  read  “  with  his  head  ’  and 
the  latter  to  see  that  he  does  so,  if  they  are  to  make  a  successful 
business  of  studying  Herr  Brandt  between  them.  His  grammar 
begins  with  the  alphabet  and  ends  with  the  “  anomalous  verbs  ’  in 
the  orthodox  old  style,  and  then  carries  the  presumably  well- 
grounded  student  on  to  the  Syntax.  Of  course  the  book  does 
not  look  as  easy,  and  probably  is  not  as  easy,  to.  get  through 
as  the  new  style  of  grammars,  which  give  a  snippet  of  rule 
and  a  long  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  superior  in  the  not  unimportant  particular  of  teaching  the 
language.  We  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  a  pupil  who  had 
studied  it  properly  was  not  able  to  beat  another  who  had  mastered 
a  grammar  constructed  according  to  oiie  ot  the  new  methods  even 
in  speaking  the  language,  the  one  thing  which  all  these  imitations 
of  Ollendorff  profess  to  teach.  Herr  Brandt  seems  to  be  as  clear 
in  his  explanations  as  anybody  can  he  when  writing  on  a  subject 
so  obscure  as  German.  If,  for  instance,  lie  does  not  make  his 
reader  thoroughly  understand  all  the  differences  of  meaning 
between  “kiiunen,  diirfen,  mogen,  miissen,  sollen  und  wollen,  in 
the  course  of  two  pages  and  a  half,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  studious  youth  would  not  he  ill  spent  in  mastering  these 
mysteries.  Herr  Brandt  goes  into  detail,  and  gives  rule3  for  the 
pronunciation  and  use  of  foreign  words  annexed  hut  not  assimilated 
by  German — a  very  necessary  help  to  the  student,  which  we  have 
known  to  be  neglected  in  books  of  the  same  kind. 

The  companion  Reader  prepared  by  Herr  W .  II.  Rosenstengel 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  meant  to  be  a  novelty,  at  least  in  America. 

[  “  It  differs,”  we  are  told,  “  from  other  books  of  the  kind  published 
in  this  country  [i.e.  the  United  States]  I.  In  confining  its  selec¬ 
tions  to  the  masterpieces  of  German  authors,  which  can  be 
accepted  by  students  a9  models  of  style  and  expression.  2.  In 
giving  a  full  representation  to  modern  literature.  3.  In  adding 
selections  from  the  best  and  latest  works  on  German  history, 
history  of  civilization  and  language;  and,  4.  In  giving  texts 
which  can  he  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy.’  Now,  except  that 
the  selections  under  the  third  head  might  have  been  spared,  seeing 
that  a  Reader  is  U9ed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  language  only, 
and  not  with  the  object  of  gaining  miscellaneous  information,  this 
is  a  fair  description  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  On  the  whole, 
the  compiler  has  carried  out  his  plan  fairly  well.  He  is  a  little 
addicted  to  giving  diminutive  extracts.  We  think,  tor  instance, 
that  one  long  quotation  from  Freytag  would  have  been  better  than 
six  little  bits;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  The 
biographical  notices  are  short,  and  strictly  practical. 

Ilerr  Clemens  Sclilomka,  like  most  gentlemen  in  his  case, begins 
by  apologizing  for  what  he  has  done.  “To  add  another,’  he  says 
in  his  preface,  “  to  the  number  of  German  Grammars  already  in 
existence  may  seem  to  require  a  word  of  apology.”  It  seems  a 
matter  of  course  to  find  this  sentence  alter  the  word  Prelace  in 
every  grammar,  and  equally  a  matter  ot  course  to  be  told  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  that  long  experience  has  shown  the  author  that 
there  is  still  room  for  another.  Herr  Sclilomka  is  periectly  entitled 
to  write  a  grammar  sans  phrase,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  ot  German  may  be  acquired 
from  his  pages.  His  method  i9,  however,  ugly  to  our  eyes;  and, 
moreover,  not  a  little  clumsy.  We  do  not  see  what  advantage 
is  gained  by  upsetting  the  traditional  order  ot  the  parts  ot  speech. 
It  is  a  mere  vexation  to  find  the  auxiliary  and  the  regular  verbs 
j  divided  by  pages  of  the  declension  and  comparison  of  adjectives, 
and  by  the  ordinal  numbers.  hy  should  the  pronouns  be  put 
alter  the  passive  voice,  which,  again,  is  fenced  oil  from  the  active 
by  the  “  irregularities  in  conjugation  ”  ? 

'  Hossfeld's  “  New  Method  for  Learning  the  German  Language  in 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way  ”  is  our  old  friend  Ollendorff',  dialogues, 
commercial  correspondence,  and  all,  which  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  persons  who  can  only 
imbibe  knowledge  in  small  sips,  and  who  do  not  leel  tantalized  by 


*  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Languaq  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  II.  C.  G.  Brandt.  New  York  and  London:  G.  1’.  Putnam's  Sons.  1884. 
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being  kept  waiting.  The  “conversational  and  idiomatic  phrases  ” 
are  destitute  of  the  peculiar  Ollendorffian  humour.  The  grammar 
of  the  new  method  is  accompanied  by  a  new  pocket  dictionary, 
which  is  certainly  compact  enough. 

Dr.  Gengnagel  of  Reading  has  begun  a  new  Practical  Guide  to 
German  Conversation  for  schools  and  families  which,  he  assures 
us  in  his  preface,  has  many  and  obvious  advantages  over  all  its 
predecessors.  It  is  coming  out  in  parts  like  a  serial  novel,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  criticized  until  it  is  finished.  So  far  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  irrepressible  Ollendorff.  Part 
VI.  contains  “articles,  nouns,  prepositions,  adjectives,  and 
numerals,”  but  a  stray  tense  or  so  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  have 
slipped  in. 

“It  is  now  conceded  by  most  teachers,”  says  ITerr  Deutsch,  “ that, 
in  learning  any  modern  language,  little  is  gained  by  beginning 
with  the  study  of  the  grammar,  and  that  the  most  successful 
method  is  the  natural  one,  by  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its 
own  language — i.e.  by  constant  practice  in  conversation.”  Our 
author  cannot  quite  believe  this,  because  if  he  did  the  sad  result 
would  follow  that  he  as  a  teacher  and  his  “  Select  German  Reader  ” 
would  both  become  superfluous  in  his  owii  opinion.  No  school 
book  or  reader  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  habitual  practice,  and 
they  are  spoilt  if  the  author  attempts  the  impossible.  On  Herr 
Deutsch’s  principle  the  parent  who  wished  his  son  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  German  would  have  no  resource  but  to  send  him  to 
live  in  a  German  family.  That  is  the  best  way  of  learning  to 
speak  a  foreign  tongue  unquestionably  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  nor 
by  any  means  the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  a  solid  knowledge 
of  it.  The  pupil  who  knows  no  grammar  will  make  nothing  of 
Herr  Deutsch 's  book,  though  of  course  he  may  be  “  tipped  ”  by  his 
teacher.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  as  a  Reader  in  a  school  which 
does  not  act  on  Plerr  Deutsch's  principle  of  training  pupils  as  if 
they  were  parrots. 

The  “Duplex”  system  of  teaching  languages  is  not  much  more 
original  than  Ilossfeld’s  New  Method.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extension 
of  the  method  of  the  Delphin  classics ;  books  more  approved  of 
by  the  lazy  student  than  by  the  headmaster.  The  teacher  of 
German  is,  perhaps,  less  austere  than  the  Latin  master,  for  this 
“  Duplex  ”  German  Reader  has  reached  its  second  edition.  There 
is  an  obvious  convenience  for  both  parties  in  a  class  in  having 
English  notes,  which  almost  amount  to  a  literal  translation,  on  the 
margin. 


REID’S  ACADEMICA  OF  CICERO.* 

MR.  REID  fears  that  “  Cicero  the  philosopher  is  made  to 
suffer  for  the  shortcomings  of  Cicero  the  politician.” 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not — and  we  greatly  doubt  this  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  neglect  of  his  philosophical  works — at 
any  rate,  English  scholarship  has  of  late  especially  vindicated 
itself  in  the  study  of  Ciceronian  Latin.  The  English  editions  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  various  scholars  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Cicero's  works — for  we  have  no  antediluvian  patriarchs 
now  with  time  enough  to  attack  the  whole — have  been,  taken 
together,  in  quantity  and  quality,  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  author. 
To  this  result  Mr.  Reid  has  pre-eminently  contributed.  We  have 
already  had  from  him  editions  of  the  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute, 
and  the  speeches  for  Sulla,  Archias,  and  Balbus,  besides  a  small 
previous  edition  and  a  translation  of  the  Academica  ;  while  his 
important  edition  of  the  De  Finibus  is  announced  as  now  in  the 
press.  Most  of  these  have  already  been  reviewed  in  our  columns 
with  cordial  recognition  of  their  accurate  scholarship  and  thorough¬ 
ness. 

The  present  work  is  the  most  important  that  Mr.  Reid  has  as  yet 
produced,  though  in  size  it  will  be  surpassed  by  the  forthcoming  two 
volumes  of  the  De  Finibus.  Mr.  Reid  is  justly  entitled  to  assert  that 
it  “  is  not  a  revision  of  the  earlier  edition,  but  a  new  work  written 
on  a  larger  scale  from  a  fresh  and  extended  study  of  the  text, 
language,  and  subject-matter  of  the  treatise.”  The  former  edition, 
published  in  1874  in  Macmillan’s  Classical  Series  for  Schools — 
that  is  to  say,  the  small  red  series  (we  wish,  by-the-bye,  that 
Messrs.  Macmillan  would  somewhat  simplify  the  extremely  con¬ 
fusing  names  of  their  various  Classical  Series) — was  a  small  8vo. 
of  276  pages,  while  this  is  a  large  8vo.  of  350  pages. 
Nor  have  the  opinions  of  the  former  edition  been  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception)  pertinaciously  adhered  to  when  reconsideration  was 
advisable.  Thus  ini.  12  we  now  have  Graeca  desideres  for  the 
former  Graecia  desideret  (though  here  the  balance  is  fairly  even) ; 
in  ii.  101  habere  is  rightly  explained  with  videantur,  not  as  before 
with  se  putat ;  and  in  ii.  90  furiosorum  is  now  made  to  depend  on 
recordationc,  not  on  falsa.  This  last  change  is  especially  creditable 
to  Mr.  Reid’s  candour,  since  it  involves  the  admission  that  his  bete 
noire,  Goeienz,  was  “  probably  right.” 

For  the  unfortunate  Goerenz,  whose  work,  we  may  mention, 
dates  as  far  back  as  1S10,  Mr.  Reid  knows  no  ruth.  His  notes  are 
“a  philological  curiosity”;  his  assertions  are  “thoroughly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  man  ”  ;  Madvig  has  “  mercilessly  displayed  him 
as  the  drunken  Helot  of  Latin  scholarship  ” ;  and  the  old  “  puf.i- 
dissime  Shavius  ”  style  of  attack  is  still  more  nearly  approached  in 
the  critical  note  on  i.  27 — “  mutare  codd.,  nam  Goerenzio  con- 
firmanti  se  in  tribus  codicibus  inuenisse  mutari ,  non  credo.” 
Indeed,  Mr.  Reid  is  altogether  a  little  too  pugnacious  for  our 
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taste.  Vaucher’s  emendation  is  “  simply  fatuous,”  and  W.  Christ’s 
is  “  utterly  wanton  without  being  ingenious.”  Even  the  great 
Madvig,  though  cordially  admired,  is  often  accused  of  rashness, 
unnecessary  alteration,  and  even  of  strange  blunders. 

But,  if  Mr.  Reid  is  rather  free  in  throwing  stones,  he  is  generally 
careful  not  to  live  in  a  glass  house.  His  treatment  of  the  text  is 
admirable,  and  most  successfully  defends  a  more  conservative  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  MSS.  than  has  been  shown  by  previous  editors.  Baiter, 
Halm,  and  Muller,  the  three  most  recent,  have  all  “  altered  many 
passages  unnecessarily.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  good 
Latinists  and  critics  as  they  are,  they  fail  at  many  points  from 
want  of  a  special  study  of  the  ancient  sources  for  the  philosophic 
doctrines  with  which  the  Academica  deals.  It  is  not  possible 
safely  to  construct  a  text  for  any  one  of  Cicero’s  philosophical 
writings  from  a  knowledge  of  Latin  alone,  and  least  of  all  for  the 
Academica .”  Among  the  many  passages  where  Mr.  Reid  success¬ 
fully  defends  the  MS.  reading  we  may  instance  i.  1,  satis  eum ; 

i.  32,  not  is  ducibus  (for  Halm’s  notationibus) ;  i.  35,  moveretur ; 

ii.  2,  in  Asia  pace  consumpserat,  where  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Reid  that  it  was  the  preceding  in  which  led  Cicero,  contrary  to 
his  usual  rule,  to  use  pace  adverbially ;  ii.  20,  quia  sentiatur ; 
ii.  29,  sit  dictum ;  ii.  80,  verum  esse,  against  Madvig's  strange 
virum  (Mr.  Reid  only  weakens  his  strong  case  by  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  veracem ) ;  and  perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  happy  epithet 
lor  Antipater  and  Archedemus,  opiniosissimi  homines,  “  dogmatists 
to  the  backbone,”  which  is  rejected  by  Halm,  Baiter,  and  Muller, 
but  which  Mr.  Reid  most  aptly  illustrates  by  Timon’s  olgo-ios 
e/x7rXeo*  <"ktkoi.  Hermann’s  spinossimi  is  ingenious,  but  nothing  more. 
The  MSS.,  which  show  no  variation  except  opinosissimi, are  not  likely 
to  have  coined  the  strange  word  from  a  more  familiar  one,  and  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Reid  that  Tertullian,  the  only  other  person 
who  uses  the  word,  is  far  more  likely  to  have  got  it  from  Cicero  than 
to  have  invented  it  for  himself.  The  genuineness  of  the  prologue 
to  the  Lucullus  is,  as  will  be  anticipated,  strongly  maintained. 
But,  though  Mr.  Reid  decidedly  leans,  like  all  the  best  English 
scholars  (in  spite  of  some  juvenile  attempts  at  mounting  the 
tight-rope  of  emendation  which  we  have  seen  lately),  to  the 
side  of  caution  in  tampering  with  a  text,  he  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  reasonable  correction  of  what  is  clearly  corrupt. 
Thus  in  ii.  85  he  makes  what  we  consider  the  almost  certain 
correction  atque  for  aqua ;  the  false  reading  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  copyist  having,  not  unnaturally,  taken  caelo  and  acre 
(the  chisel  and  the  bronze)  to  mean  “  heaven  ”  and  “  air.”  So, 
also,  Mr.  Reid  ejects  in  ii.  1 37  quia  sapiens  non  sum,  as  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  half-instructed  copyist,  because  this  would  make 
Albinus,  the  doct.us  sane  homo,  ignorant  of  the  difference  between 
Stoic  and  Academic  tenets ;  but  here  his  analysis  on  p.  83  is 
inconsistent  with  his  note.  In  the  very  difficult  quotation  from 
the  Alcmaeon  of  Ennius — 

intend'd  crinitus  Apollo 

arcum  nuratum  luna  innixus  : 

Diana  fucem  iacit  a  laeoa — 

Mr.  Reid  mentions  a  suggestion  of  “  an  anonymous  correspondent,” 
which  is  well  worth  considering,  that  luna  and  laeva  have  changed 
places.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  admirable  note  on  the 
very  corrupt  passage  in  ii.  1 26,  which  is  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson 
to  a  young  student  in  textual  criticism: — 

The  disturbances  in  the  MSS.  probably  arose  thus.  In  the  archetype 
the  scribe  omitted  the  words  permensi  refertis  ego,  and  placed  them  on  the 
margin  ;  he  denoted  the  place  from  which  they  were  omitted  by  some 
mark,  and  put  the  same  mark  on  the  margin,  with  the  word  hie,  meaning, 
at  the  place  where  this  mark  is,  insert  the  words  permensi  refertis  ego. 
Succeeding  scribes  treated  hie  as  part  of  the  omission,  and  inserted  all  the 
words  after  nego,  where  they  got  partially  corrupted,  hie  to  hoc,  and  ego  to 
ergo. 

Tbe  passage  we  alluded  to  above,  where  we  think  Mr.  Reid  not 
only  wroDg,  but  palpably  wrong,  in  adhering  to  the  opinion  of 
his  first  edition,  is  ii.  80,  “  O  praeclarum  prospectum  !  ”  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  as  a  sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  fineness  of 
the  scenery — not  very  Ciceronian  at  any  time,  and  quite  a  ludi¬ 
crously  irrelevant  bit  of  gush  here.  Professor  Nettleship,  of 
Oxford,  then  pointed  out  the  true  and,  we  should  have  supposed, 
the  almost  obvious  meaning — that  it  is  an  ironical  exclamation 
at  the  deficiency  of  human  eyesight.  Mr.  Reid’s  reply  that  “  the 
view  in  question  is  by  no  means  one  which  would  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  a  distant  view,”  seems  to  us  to  have  no  force  whatever, 
whether  the  exclamation  refers  more  to  the  preceding  or  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  clause.  What  Cicero  says  is  this: — “  Talk  about  eyesight 
being  so  wonderful !  Why  we  can  see  Catulus’  villa  at  "Cumso, 
but  not  at  Pompeii,  though  there  is  nothing  iu  the  way,  if  only 
our  sight  was  good  enough.  And  then  there  is  Puteoli,  ouly 
thirty  stades  away  ”  (so  he  says  in  ii.  100,  but  we  ourselves  doubt 
from  recollection  aided  by  measurement  on  a  good  map  whether 
it  is  really  more  than  2$  miles),  “  which  we  can  see  quite  clearly, 
but  we  cannot  see  our  good  friend  Gaius  Avianius  at  all,  though 
he  is  no  doubt  at  this  moment  walking  in  the  portico  of  Neptune.” 
We  may  submit  also  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  Avianius,  who  was 
apparently  a  respectable  corn-factor  of  Puteoli,  that  the  mere  in¬ 
ability  to  see  him  should  be  supposed  to  make  Cicero  burst  into 
enthusiasm  about  the  prospect. 

Mr.  Reid  justly  lays  some  stress  on  the  orthography  of  this 
edition.  lie  has  already  done  much  in  his  editions  of  the  speeches 
for  the  study  of  the  orthography  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  and 
the  results  are  in  many  cases  of  very  considerable  value.  It  is 
of  importance,  for  example,  to  know  the  exact  MSS.  evidence  for 
the  genitive  iu  i  inst.ad  of  ii;  for percontari,  not percunctari ;  for 
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Calchedon,  not  Chalcedan.  It  is  of  still  more  importance  to  see 
the  etymological  reasons  which  demand  exanclare  (connected  with 
nncilla  and  Ancus  Martius),  not  exantlare,  as  if  from  or 

incoho,  not  inc/ioo,  from  cons,  an  old  form  of  cat- us  with  impropei 
aspiration.  And,  again,  Mr.  Reid  stands  on  strong  though  not  un¬ 
assailable  ground  when  he  refuses  to  admit  the  argument  from 
convenience  for  a  conventional  scheme  ot  spellinc.  ‘  L‘  1  , 

says,  “  never  have  agreed  and  never  can  agree  on  any  conventional 
scheme,  and,  were  agreement  possible,  the  loss  would  be  greater 
than  the  '"ain  A  thousand  important  lessons  in  scholarship 
depend  on  the  determination  of  the  spelling  used  at  particular 
epochs  and  by  different  authors.'’  Most  scholarly  texts  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  now  refuse  the./,  though  most  of  them  admit  the  v,_ and 
the  argument  from  convenience  comes  to  very  little  alter  all.  it  is 
r musin0,  however,  to  find  the  old  Adam  breaking  out  even  in  so 
ri-id  a°  Puritan  as  Mr.  Reid;  to  see  him  doing  penance 
jnc  the  Errata  for  the  sin  of  having  written  Academicoiium  for 
Academicorvm  (he  oujrlit  also  to  have  confessed  Fulli  for  1  \  ^li)  ; 
and  to  find  the  great  historian  once  or  twice  spoken  of  as  Livy, 
who  is  generally  only  referred  to  under  the  title  ot  Liu.  So  long 
as  this  is  confined  to  the  text  and  the  Latin  critical  digest,  Mi. 
Reid  is  unassailable.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  he 
introduces  the  same  reform  into  his  English  notes.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  convenience  it  is  scarcely  well  that  Inuen.  should  mean 
the  “  Be  Inventione,”  and  Iuuen.  should  mean  “  Juvenal.  And 
as  to  consistency,  will  Mr.  Reid,  for  example,  edit  his 
Shakspeare : — 

a  most  acute  iuuenal :  uoluole  and  free  . 

We  will  not  accuse  him  of  pedantry,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
he  is  cutting  some  of  the  firm  ground  from  under  his  own  feet, 
and  creating  an  unnecessary  prejudice  against  his  own  struggle 
for  strictness  in  orthography. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  Mr.  Reids 
elaborate  and  learned  exposition  of  Cicero’s  rendering  of  the 
new  academic  philosophy,  but  this  is  of  the  less  consequence 
inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  illustrative  matter  which  lie  had 
intended  to  include  in  the  notes  “has  been  abandoned  from 
want  of  space  ” ;  and  Mr.  Reid  trusts  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
him  “  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  a  separate  publication.”  A  e 
need  only  say,  therefore,  that  he  strongly  defends  Cicero  from  the 
charge — which  Madvig  supports — of  having  lightly  read  or  care¬ 
lessly  rendered  his  authorities,  a  view  which,  Mr.  Reid  thinks, 
“rests  almost  entirely  on  misconception  or  prejudice.  In  many 
isolated  passages  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Reid  s  defence  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  we  shall  suspend  our  judgment  on  the  larger  issue 
until  lie  presents  his  case  in  full,  lint  at  least  we  think  Mr.  Reid 
is  doing  good  service  in  calling  emphatic  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings.  Whatever  may  be  the 
depth  of  his  insight,  in  philosophy  he  was  no  tiro  when  he  wrote 
the  Horterwim.  To  discuss  it  lightly  was  certare  de  omni  statu, 
consilior/ue  totius  vitae  (ii.  65).  Mr.  Reid  here  severely  censuies 
the  shallow  remark  of  Anthony  Trollope  that  philosophy  was  to 
Cicero  “a  game  of  play.”  And  the  Academica,  apart  from  the 
curious  literary  history  of  its  two  recensions,  is  also  valuable  as 
almost  the  only  available  record  of  a  great  and  interesting  period 
of  transition,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  hold  the  place 
Mr.  Reid  would  claim  for  it. 

The  permanent  value  of  this  edition,  however,  will  rest  rather, 
we  think,  on  its  fine  and  accurate  study  of  Latin  than  on  its 
philosophic  criticism,  and  Mr.  Reid  has  done  by  it  an  essential 
service  to  English  scholarship.  If,  when  he  has  completed  his 
edition  of  the  De  Finibut,  he  will  give  us  a  thorough  lexicon  of 
Ciceronian  Latin,  he  will  be  doing  a  work  which  no  other  scholar 
is  so  capable  of  undertaking. 


Chamberlain  shall  speak  himself.  lie  instances,  first,  an  abstract  of  the 
Rev.  George  Hodson's  counter-statements,  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
did  not  vouch  ;  secondly,  that  we  speak  of  “  alleged  malversation  of 
regimental  funds.”  In  reply  to  this  last  General  Chamberlain  says 
that  Hodson  did  malversate;  in  other  words,  General  Chamberlain 
makes  an  allegation,  and  we  stated  that  allegations  are  made. 
Nothing  else  in  General  Chamberlain’s  letter  touches  us  at  all ;  and, 
as  he  was  so  ill  disposed  to  pass  what  we  said  over  in  silence,  it  seems 
rather  odd  that  he  should  have  found  no  other  means  of  speech 
than  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  which  is  published 
a  year  after  date. 

On  the  mam  question  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  \\  e  never 
held  Hodson  up  as  a  Bayard  or  as  a  Galahad  ;  we  expressed  in  the 
article  which  has  so  stirred  General  Chamberlain’s  bile  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  he  had  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  qualities  of 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  For  Mr.  Smith  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
mention  that  within  a  few  days  of  the  publication  of  this,  edition 
he  appeared  in  print  with  a  deprecation  of  hostilities  against  the 
Mahdi,  to  exhibit  his  point  of  view  and  its  limitations.  For 
Hodson’s  Indian  enemies  we  can  only  observe  that  in  our  Indian 
service,  and  in  all  our  services,  bawl  v3  unfortunately  do  too  fre¬ 
quently  pike  out  hawks’  een.  M’e  only  repeat  that  when  such 
an  opportunity  as  that  of  veugemce  on  the  Royal  murderers  of 
Delhi  occurs  again,  we  hope  another  like  Hodson  of  Hodson  s 
Horse  may  be  there  to  take  advantage  ot  it  for  England. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.* 

UNDER  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  have  allowed  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith’s  Life 
of  Lord  /."»  M  are  to  pass  with  the  mere  chronicle  which  (and  no  more 
than  which)  is  its  due.  But,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  chosen  to  subjoin 
a  long  appendix,  which,  after  a  very  singular  fashion,  it  is  true, 
reflects  on  the  Saturday  lleview ,  it  might  seem  that  wo  admitted 
the  justice  of  his  statements,  or  his  reflections,  or  whatever  they 
are  to  be  called,  if  we  allowed  them  the  mercy  of  silence.  ’1  he 
appendix  deals  with  Mr.  Smith’s  discredited  attack  on  Hodson  of 
Hodson’s  Horse.  We  say  discredited,  and  we  have  the  fullest 
justification  of  the  phrase  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  has  had 
to  cancel  his  allegation  that  I  fodson  was  killed  while  looting.  A  n 
admitted  calumny  of  this  kind  on  a  dead  soldier  speaks  for  itself. 
But  what  we  have  specially  to  do  with  here  is  the  sin¬ 
gular  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Smith  (who  pathetically  bewails 
the  departure  of  the  age  of  chivalry)  conducts  his  attack 
on  the  Saturday  Review.  lie  says  nothing  against  this  periodical 
personally,  but  he  prints  a  long  letter  from  General  Crawfurd 
Chamborlain,  in  which  that  no  doubt  distinguished  general  states 
that  he  is  “  not  disposed  to  pass  over  in  silence  ”  a  “  hitter  and  in¬ 
accurate  article”  in  this  Review.  I  or  the  bitterness,  we  have  no 
objection  to  it;  we  hope  we  always  shall  be  hitter  when  fantastic 
writing  men,  who  in  their  studies  take  a  fancy  to  Mahound  and 
Termagant  and  any  other  gods  that  happen  not  to  be  England  s, 
malign  Englishmen.  For  the  inaccuracy,  the  excellent  General 

*  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith.  Sixth  Edition. 
2  vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1885. 


SOME  EGYPTIAN  THEORIES.* 

TE  have  had  so  many  Py  ramid  religions,  so  many  schemes  of 
,  /  chronology,  so  many  harmonies  of  Manetho  and  Usslier, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  fresh  theories  coming  forward  almost 
weekly.  The  two  books  named  here  are  only  samples.  A  dozen 
or  more  might  be  mentioned  as  among  recent  publications.  They 
have  all  the  same  characteristics.  To  theorize  about  ancient 
Egypt,  according  to  this  numerous  school  of  writers,  it  is  chiefly 
necessary  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  historical  facts  of  the 
case.  The  Great  Pyramid  theory  was  started  in  an  age  of  ignorance. 
That  it  should  survive  still  is  uo  credit  to  us.  Forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  Osburn  and  Sharpe  were  wrestling  with  Egyptian  chronology, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  literature  more  ingenious  thau  their  several 
attempts  to  bring  the  dates  of  the  monuments  within  the  arbi¬ 
trary  figures  with  which  Bishop  Lloyd  first  adorned  our  Bibles. 
The  attempt  failed  ;  and  probably,  were  they  still  living,  both  the 
authors  mentioned  would  have  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  failure. 

It  is  different  with  another  class  of  theorizers.  Mr.  Smyth,  taking 
up  the  very  unfortunate  speculations  of  Taylor,  has  elaborated  a 
vast  system — a  Pyramid  religion,  in  short ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  not  only  do  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  believe 
in  it,  but  that  even  a  few  travellers  who  have  been  to  Egypt,  and 
who  are  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  hieroglyphic  literature,  share 
the  belief.  It  is  no  answer  to  these  devotees  to  show  them  that 
facts  are  against  them.  So  much  the  worse  for  facts.  It  has  no 
effect  on  their  faith  to  prove— as,  for  example,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie 
has  done— that  their  measurements  are  incorrect.  So  much  the 
worse  for  scientific  measurements.  Mr.  Oxley,  after  a  visit  to 
Egypt,  and  some  study  of  its  history,  writes  as  follows: — “  Read¬ 
ing  up  all  that  I  could  obtain,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was,  and  is,  an  affinity  between  ancient  Egypt  and  modern  Great 
Britain,  which  had  either  been  unseen  or  ignored  by  previous 
authors  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject.”  This  is  his  text,  the 
argument  of  his  book.  It  will  be  seen,  to  use  his  own  words — 
for  he  has  no  mean  opiuion  of  his  powers — “  to  run  through,  as  a 
silver  thread,  all  the  following  chapters.”  Mr.  Oxley's  knowledge 
of  Egypt  was  chiefly  acquired,  lie  tells  us,  in  a  three-weeks’ 
voyage  in  a  Cook’s  steamer ;  or,  as  he  more  elegantly  expresses  it, 
“  To  the  enterprising  activity  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  is  duo 
the  facilities  which  are  now  within  reach,  at  a  moderate  outlay  of 
money,  of  all  who  have  the  time,”  aud  so  on.  Egypt,  it  seems, 
according  to  Mr.  Oxley,  “  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Great  British 
Nation.”  He  proceeds,  in  language  somewhat  at  variance  with 
that  lately  used  in  Parliament : — “  We  are  its  owners,  for  it  is 
ours  by  birthright.”  In  support  of  this  thesis  Mr.  Oxley  quotes 
“  two  remarkable  volumes  recently  published  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey,  entitled  ‘  The  Book  of  Beginnings  ’  ”  ;  but  the  original 
source  of  all  his  speculations  is  revealed  in  the  next  para- 
grapli : — “  There  is  the  mysterious  Coffer  in  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid.”  When  we  get  to  the  Mysterious  Coffer  we  know  the  rest. 
Mr.  Oxley  states  the  “  mystery  ”  in  words.  The  Coffer  holds 
exactly  four  British  imperial  quarters  of  corn.  Here  is  an  awe¬ 
inspiring  fact.  Perhaps  it  should  bo  stated  in  Mr.  Oxley’s  own 
words  to  produce  its  lull  effect: — “It  turns  out  that  a  British 
imperial  quarter  of  corn — the  standard  from  time  immemorial 
— is  exactly  a  fourth  part  of  the  capacity  of  this  vessel,  thus 
showing  that  one  of  our  most  important  standards  of  measure 
is  brought  from  Egypt.”  Of  course,  the  mind  that  can  grasp  this 
great,  fact  can  grasp  the  rest.  The  two  words  “thus  showing” 
occur  very  frequently  in  all  books  like  Mr.  Oxley’s.  That,  the 
facts  show  nothing  of  the  kind  is  the  only  possible  reply.  Argu¬ 
ment  is  useless  when  we  get  to  “  thus  showing.”  We  may  take 
a  single  example  and  pass  on  to  the  still  more  startling  opinions 
of  Mr.  Yeats.  The  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  “  is  the 

*  The  London  Obelisk.  By  G.  1’.  Yeats.  Loudon  :  Harrison. 

Tigypt  and  llir.  Wonders  of  the  Land  of  the  Phuruohs.  By  William 
Oxley.  London  :  TrUUncr  &  Co. 
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radius  of  a  circle,  the  length  of  whose  circumference  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  length  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base.”  Mr.  Oxley 
gives  “the  length  of  each  base  side  of  the  Pyramid”  as  9,131-05 
inches.  But  Mr.  Petrie  ( Pyramids  and  Temples,  p.  39)  gives  the 
exact  measurement  of  each  of  the  four  sides,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  are  not  equal.  The  south  side  is  longer  than  the 
north,  and  both  are  longer  than  the  east  and  west,  while  the  east 
side  is  an  inch  and  a  tenth  less  than  the  mean  of  all  the  four, 
which  is,  not  9,i3i,c>5  inches,  but  9068-8,  “thus  showing” 
something  very  ditl'erent  from  what  Mr.  Oxley  would  have  it 
show.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  immaterial.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Oxley’s  volume  will  be  quite  as  popular  as  that  of 
another  theorizer,  who  made  the  startling  discovery  that  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  built  by  a  Syrian  named  Philitis,  and  whose 
book  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  having  been  originally  published 
in  1872. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  little  to  say  about  pyramids.  lie  may  or  may 
not  hold  the  great  Smyth  theory.  His  object  is  to  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  to  the  world  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  “  By  the  help,”  he  says,  “  of  a  little  Hebrew,  and 
the  advantage  of  a  few  years’  practice  in  translating  such  short 
hieroglyphic  writings  as  I  possessed,  the  rendering  of  the  record  on 
the  London  Obelisk  was  a  congenially-interesting  holiday  task.” 
Mr.  Yeats  complains  of  Mr.  King,  who,  it  appears,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation,  because  Mr.  King  has  “  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Young,  Champollion,  Birch,  and  others,”  whereas 
Mr.  Yeats  is  convinced  that  “the  text  of  the  London  Obelisk 
embodies  a  clear  and  valuable  Hebrew  record  of  the  conquests 
and  settled  government  of  Egypt,  by  one  of  the  greatest  sove- 
reigns  that  ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  men.”  This  sovereign 
is  not  Thothmes  III.  or  Baineses  II. ;  it  is  David.  In  reaching 
this  result  Mr.  Yeats  has  had  first  to  identify  the  hieroglyphics 
with  Hebrew  letters — a  not  impossible  task,  perhaps,  but  one 
which  Mr.  Yeats  has  performed  in  his  own  way,  a  way  which  ! 
doe3  not  quite  accord  with  the  methods  of  De  Rouge  or  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  next  stop  in  Mr.  Yeats's  process  of  investigation  has 
been  to  discard  determinatives,  especially  the  oval  ring  which, 
according  to  “  Young,  Champollion,  Birch,  and  others,”  surrounds 
a  King’s  name.  Lastly,  he  reads  the  columns  of  writing  con¬ 
secutively.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  inscriptions  consist 
of  a  central  vertical  line  flanked  by  two  others,  and  it  will  also  be 
remembered  by  people  addicted  to  the  errors  of  Y'oung,  Cham¬ 
pollion,  and  Birch  that  the  central  line  is  in  a  somewhat  different 
style  of  writing — so  different,  at  any  rate,  that  any  expert  can  dis-  | 
tinguish  it  as  not  belonging  to  the  same  period  as  the  two  outer  1 
lines.  These  are  all  little  matters  of  no  consequence  to  Mr.  Y’eats. 
In  common  with  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  other  in¬ 
terpreters  of  this  class,  he  begins  by  begging  certain  questions,  by 
assuming  the  assent  of  his  reader  to  certain  propositions,  without 
which  his  case  would  fail  at  once.  For  instance,  he  assumes 
that  the  language  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Palestine  were  identical. 
Next  he  interprets  Babylon,  which  modern  travellers  report 
is  still  existing  near  Cairo,  as  Bab-el-On,  “  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  God.”  He  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  Babylon  is  not 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  being  in  fact  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  inland.  Further,  he  assumes  that  the  Hyksos  were 
Edomites  and  Amalekites,  which  is  possible;  that  David  smote 
them,  which  is  also  possible  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  David  “  had  his 
conquests  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Karnac.”  To  be  brief,  Mr. 
Y'eats  identities  David  with  Rameses  II.  “  If,”  he  pertinently 
asks,  “if  King  David  did  not  rule  over  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  even  to 
the  great  river  before  it  divides  itself  into  streams,  pray  who  else 
did  rule  over  it  in  his  time  ?  ”  The  philological  question  comes 
next,  and  Mr.  Y'eats  is  just  as  clear  and  conclusive  with  regard  to 
it.  He  cannot  make  out  why  Coptic  “should  have  been  specially 
selected  to  expound  the  ancient  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt.”  The  town 
of  Coptos,  he  adds,  “  was  of  no  importance  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ”  ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  the  name  of 
Thothmes  III.,  which  occurs  on  several  monuments  at  Coptos. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Thothmes.  He 
certainly  gives  the  hieroglyphs  which  are  usually  taken  to  spell 
the  name  of  that  monarch  to  mean  something  totally  ditl'erent.  But 
we  are  afraid  of  misrepresenting  Mr.  Yeats’s  arguments  on  this  point, 
and  pass  on  to  his  translation  itself,  merely  pausing  to  note  that  he 
proves  quite  conclusively,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  Obelisk  is  in  a  dialect  of  Hebrew,  that  it  relates 
to  David,  that  “Y'oung,  Champollion,  Birch,  and  others”  are 
wrong  in  using  Coptic  for  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphs,  and 
that  David-Rameses  was  succeeded  after  two  other  reigns  by 
Shishak.  Mr.  Y'eats  commences  his  translation  with  the  following 
high-sounding  passage,  and  as  he  places  the  hieroglyphs  beside  the 
English,  we  are  able  to  judge  of  its  fidelity  : — 

The  king,  the  Father  of  Egypt,  guardian  of  the  river  conduits,  David,  by 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  administrator  of  irrigation.  The  collection  of  waters 
cause  rejoicing  to  a  wide  extent  by  giving  abundance  in  the  Lower  and 
Middle  kingdoms  for  agricultural  toil,  and  because  the  action  of  the  water 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  trenches  provides  wealth  and  taxes. 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  from  a  completely  ignorant  point  of 
view  is  that  Mr.  Yeats  takes  no  account  of  two  words  in  car- 
touches  or  ovals.  The  first  he  translates  “by  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  administrator  of  irrigation.”  This  is  read  by  followers  of 
Young,  Champollion,  and  Birch  as  a  king’s  name,  “Ra-user-Ma- 
setep-en-Ra.”  The  second  he  translates  “  and  middle  kingdoms,” 
but  ordinary  interpreters  make  it  “  Amen-mer-Ramessu.”  Jt.  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Y'eats’s  interpretations  are  absolutely  at 
variance  with  all  we  have  learnt  of  Egyptology  for  half  a  century, 


and  would,  if  accepted,  upset  not  only  chronology  and  history  and 
philology,  but  even  religion.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  argue  with 
theorists  like  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Y’eats.  It  would  be  perhaps 
more  useful  to  make  fun  of  them,  but  even  here,  when  we  see 
the  use  they  make  of  sacred  names  and  the  most  cherished  tenets 
of  Christianity,  we  are  obliged  to  go  cautiously.  That  hundreds, 
nay,  probably  thousands,  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  country¬ 
women,  many  of  them  people  of  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
believe  firmly  in  the  inspiration  revealed  in  the  tomb  of  Shoofoo, 
and  the  great  inheritance  of  England  in  his  coffin,  is  one  of  those 
wholesome,  if  unpalatable  and  humiliating,  facts  which  prevent  us 
from  feeling  too  proud  of  the  achievements  of  science  in  our  own 
day. 


A  HIGHLAND  GATHERING.* 

THERE  is  something  fresh  and  pleasantly  unprofessional  in 
Mr.  Lennox  Peel’s  pretty  little  book,  A  Highland  Gathering. 
The  author  calls  his  papers  “  Sporting  Tales.”  lie  might  better 
have  called  them  sketches  of  £port.  Tales  generally  have  more  or 
less  of  a  love  affair  in  them,  whereas  only  one  lady  adorns  A 
Highland  Gathering  by  her  presence,  and  she  merely  rides  out  on 
the  deer  pony  to  see  her  Southron  kinsmen  miss  a  stag  at  ninety 
yards.  The  pleasure  of  Mr.  Peel’s  studies  lies  in  the  evident  en¬ 
joyment  with  which  the  author  speaks  about  his  adventures, 
and  in  his  agreeable  humour,  almost  free  from  the  strained 
facetiousness  of  the  sporting  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Charles 
YVhymper’s  illustrations,  too,  are  “a  great  offset  to  conversation,” 
as  the  Scotch  lady  said  of  profane  swearing — to  the  conversation, 
that  is,  of  Mr.  Lennox  Peel  with  his  audience.  Generally  since 
Leech  died  sporting  illustrations  have  been  extremely  sad  to  see, 
ill  and  clumsily  drawn.  Mr.  Whymper’s  deer  and  stalkers  are  excel¬ 
lent,  the  big  stag  in  the  frontispiece  is  full  of  life,  and — a  rare 
thing  in  pictures  of  stags— not  too  big.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
“themuckle  hart”  disappearing  among  birch-trees  and  rowans 
(p.  1 1 ).  The  stalkers  in  their  various  attitudes  of  crawling  aud 
lying  down  in  the  moment  of  shooting  are  designed  with  plenty  of 
spirit,  and  there  is  abundance  of  humour  in  the  view  of  the  stout 
Southron,  a  man  of  business,  apparently,  creeping  clumsily  after 
his  leader,  the  stalker  (p.  48). 

Deer-stalking  is  obviously  Mr.  Peel’s  favourite  delight,  though  he 
also  has  some  excellent  studies  of  angling,  Southern  and  Highland. 
Ilia  first  essay  contains  “  The  Stalker’s  Tale  *  of  the  big,  the 
supernaturally  big,  stag  which  most  forests  boast  and  which  no  one 
can  ever  hit.  Mr.  Peel  does  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  manage  Ross- 
shire  dialect  very  well ;  certainly  one  never  expects  to  hear  a  stalker 
say,  “  Altogether,  there  was  goodly  shelter  for  our  operations.” 
The  word  “  whatever,”  a  favourite  with  Mr.  William  Black,  does 
not,  of  itself,  properly  represent  a  Highlander's  English.  But, 
setting  these  merely  philological  considerations  aside,  “  The 
Stalker's  Tale  ”  is  a  very  good  tale.  Mr.  Peel  has  the  power  of 
strongly  carrying  us  along  in  his  descriptions  of  the  chase.  Here 
is  a  passage  in  which  the  elderly  laird,  “  not  so  good  at  the  run¬ 
ning  as  he  once  was,”  abandons  the  attempt  to  cut  off  the  big  stag 
by  a  flank  march  :  — 

He  bawled  out,  “  Take  the  rifle,  man,  and  run  for  vour  life.  Maybe  vou 
will  cut  them  otf  at  the  turn.”  For  the  glen  has  a  sharp  twist  in  it,  and  a 
deer,  as  often  as  not,  never  notices  that,  but  keeps  to  the  burn  whether  it 
runs  straight  or  no. 

I  gripped  the  rifle  with  a  sore  heart,  and  ran  for  the  knoll  overlooking 
the  burn  at  the  corner  till  I  was  fit  to  burst.  It  was  all  a  chance,  and  I 
couldn’t  tell  a  bit  till  I  came  in  over  the  knoll  where  the  deer  might  be  ; 
but  this  I  did  know — if  the  stag  was  still  in  the  course  of  the  buru,  he 
would  not  be  thirty  yards  from  me. 

Well,  I  staggered  on  over  the  knoll,  and  seeing  nothing  I  just  slipped 
quietly  into  the  burn  below  ;  and  as  I  did  so  my  heart  well-nigh  went  out 
of  my  panting  throat,  for  among  those  birch-trees  I  saw  the  great  white 
antlers  coming  along — not  yet  level  with  where  I  lay,  but  I  could  see  he 
would  pass  me  by  not  twenty  yards  away. 

I  cocked  the  rifle  then  aud  got  it  on  to  my  shoulder.  As  I  did,  the 
muckle  hart  passed  by,  goiDg  canny,  and  half  looking  back.  I  can't  believe 
I  had  time  to  think,  but  as  I  pulled  the  trigger  I  seemed  to  be  whispering, 
“  Old  friend,  I  have  got  you  fairly  this  time  1  ” 

The  rifle  missed  fire  !  Losh  !  it  drives  me  wild  to  think  of — even  to  this 
day.  And  I  never  got  the  sights  on  that  big  stag  again  for  the  second 
barrel,  for  he  passed  away  out  of  my  sight  among  the  birch  and  rowan- 
trees.  I  sent  the  other  bullet  through  the  heart  of  one  of  the  two  that 
followed  after,  and  when  we  weighed  him  he  turned  the  scale  at  all  but 
seventeen  stone.  But  for  all  that  he  was  just  a  baby  to  be  compared  to  the 
other  — just  as  Mr.  Skeue  beside  the  kirk  there  could  not  hold  a  candle  to 
me  for  hard  swearing  that  day  whatever. 

There  is  no  better  story  in  the  volume  than  “  Craig-en-gash,” 
which  tells  how  a  gilly  of  a  rival  forest-owneraccidentally  sent  a  tine 
stag — a  long  shot,  running — into  the  way  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Peel. 
Even  people  to  whom  deer-stalking  seems  a  somewhat  limited  and 
artificial  sport,  or  at  least  a  sport  with  many  artificial  limitations, 
can  excite  themselves  keenly  over  this  adventurous  stalk.  It  was 
an  October  stalk,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Peel  is  so  eager  for 
deer,  he  and  his  friends,  that  they  go  after  them  on  sheep  ground, 
and,  when  pursuing  hinds  in  December,  a  stag  is  shot  for  his  head. 
But  Mr.  Peel  lectured  the  impenitent  offender  on  this  occasion,  and 
we  trust  that  it  may  never  occur  again.  As  to  the  distance  at 
which  it  is  fair  and  honourable  to  fire  at  a  stag  (explosive  bullets 
are,  as  they  most  certaiuly  ought  not  to  be,  permitted  in  this  war¬ 
fare)  he  writes  with  proper  feeling  :  — 

I  don’t  believe  in  those  sporting  long  shots — “  250  yards  and  stepped  it 


*  A  Highland  Gathering.  By  E.  Lennox  Peel.  London  :  Longmans 
Si  Co.  1^35. 
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myself,  by  George  ! ’’ — and  I  don’t  like  them.  The  cruelty  is  so  great  with 
these  explosive  bullets,  when  a  poor  beast  is  merely  hit  and  runs  away  to 
die  in  agony.  Mr.  Horatio  Ross  (and  no  better  judge  of  the  sport  exists) 
gives  150  yards  as  the  outside  distance  at  which  a  deer  ought  to  be  fired 
at.  It  sounds  near  for  the  extreme  limit ;  but  a  star  is  not  a  clear  mark 
like  a  Wimbledon  target,  but  stands  very  indistinct  in  heather. 

If  a  running  stag  is  hard  to  hit,  properly  at  150  yards,  a  running 
Briton  at  400  must  be  a  still  more  diflicult  mark.  But  the 
Boers  showed  that  such  long  shots  are  not  impossible  to  a  race 
of  men  who  live  in  the  open  air  with  the  ritle  never  far 
from  their  hands.  “  The  Children  of  the  Mist  ”  is  a  good 
anecdote  of  a  sporting  disappointment.  “  The  Foresting  of 
Strathbracken,”  a  Highland  estate  which  starved  the  sheep  and 
ruined  the  farmer,  will  be  admitted,  even  by  economists,  to  have 
been  justifiable  foresting.  An  estate  with  no  arable  land,  and  no 
possibility  of  keeping  a  paying  number  of  sheep  on  it  in  a  hard 
winter,  may  as  well,  for  all  we  can  see,  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
forest,  the  shepherds  acting  as  stalkers.  Bovs,  among  whom  Mr. 
l’eel  should  find  a  large  public,  will  read  “  Before  the  Dawn” 
with  lively  pleasure.  This  paper  records  an  ancient  feat  of 
something  not  wholly  unlike  poaching  by  Mr.  Peel  in  his 
salad  days.  lie  got  his  first  stag  with  a  shot-gun  loaded  with 
slugs,  on  sheep-ground  where  the  six-pointer,  such  as  he 
was,  had  strayed  out  of  the  forest.  To  our  mind  the  humour 
of  the  life  and  death  of  “  That  Big  Trout,”  in  an  English 
brook,  makes  it  the  most  diverting  of  the  studies  of  angling. 
“  On  Loch  Lydocb,”  a  loch  where  trout  rise  freely  in  an 
almost  breezeless  day  of  September,  is  very  tempting.  But  to 
reach  Loch  Lydocb  there  is  a  weary  desert  route  to  be  trodden 
across  the  Moor  of  Rannoch.  Incase  any  enthusiast  (with  leave 
to  use  the  boat)  cares  for  the  eight  miles’  walk  over  a  hard  path, 
and  for  the  chance  of  sport  at  the  end,  we  may  give  him  Mr.  Peel’s 
advice,  that  “  the  most  killing  flies  have  yellow  or  olive-brown 
bodies  and  the  teal  wing.”  On  the  whole,  thanks  to  Mr.  Peel’s 
humour,  his  appreciation  of  nature,  and  his  lively  way  of  telling 
his  anecdotes,  thanks  also  to  the  excellent  pictures,  this  book  will 
stand  in  Highland  lodges  beside  The  Moor  and  the  Loch. 


frightened  Mr.  Jones.  The  narrator  of  the  story  is  an  uninteresting 
youth  ;  the  real  hero  is  his  companion  Jickling,  and,  in  a  second 
degree,  his  fagmaster  Asheton.  Jickling  is  one  of  those 
Ishmaelitish  imps  to  be  found  in  every  school,  and  in  profusion  at 
Eton. 

Jickling,  who  had  already  been  at  the  school  a  year  when  1  arrived 
there,  and  was  by  common  consent  accounted  the  most  i  ile,  unkempt, 
incapable,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  least  promising  among  the  six 
hundred  and  fifty  of  us.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  say,  but  nobody  esteemed 
Jickling.  His  house-fellows  were  ashamed  of  him,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
black  sheep  in  their  small,  eminently  tidy  fold  ;  our  tutor  viewed  him  with 
a  cool  and  careful  eye.  If  it  had  been  put  to  anybody  in  the  school  whom 
it  would  have  been  the  least  desirable  fellow  to  mess  with,  have  a  “  lock¬ 
up  ”  with,  or  indeed  be  intimately  associated  with  in  any  way,  the  answer 
would  have  been  “Jickling”  ;  and  this  impression  was  more  than  doubled 
by  the  cynicism,  not  to  say  effrontery,  with  which  Jickling  bore  off  his 
shortcomings.  For  of  shame  at  his  own  unworthiness  Jickling  possessed 
none. 

Asheton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  model  schoolboy.  He  was 
a  “swell" — Etonians  will  understand  the  peculiar  significance  of 
this  word,  and  for  those  who  are  not  Etonians  it  may  be  said  that 
the  significance  is  a  good  one ;  by  no  means,  as  in  the  larger  use  of 
the  word,  sumptuary  alone.  He  was  not  surpassingly  excellent 
in  anything,  but  be  was  good  at  everything  and  might  be  relied  on 
in  everything.  Withal  something  of  a  Telemachus — 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

Of  common  duties. 

How  by  slow  prudence  he  makes  mild  the  rugged  Jickling  the 
“  Old  Estonian  ”  must  tell.  Had  he  not  told  it  as  well  as  he  has, 
with  a  genuine  flavour  of  Eton  life  and  manners  about  it,  the 
catastrophe  might  seem  to  smack  a  little  of  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  their  old,  not 
new,  aspect.  As  it  is,  however,  the  little  book  serves  its  turn 
very  well.  It  is  not  on  the  level  of  Tom  Brown ,  nor  only  for  its 
slighter  make ;  but  it  is  a  good  little  school  story,  without  any 
humbug  or  cant,  and  we  think  not  too  distinctively  Etonian  to  be 
caviare  to  or  to  provoke  the  young  general  mind. 


A  STORY  OF  ETON.* 

THIS  little  book  contains  a  story  which,  whether  true  or  not,  1 
has  been  accepted  for  truth  by  all  Etonians  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Two  small  boys,  tasting  the  sweet  and 
stolen  pleasures  of  roulette  in  a  booth  at  Windsor  Fair  (at  that 
time,  and  for  long  after,  interdicted  under  the  last  penalties  of 
Eton  law),  were  suddenly  confronted  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Jones, 
described  as  “  a  stern  master,”  which,  if  the  accepted  identifleation 
be  correct,  he  certainly  was.  Instant  flight  was  the  only  chance. 

The  space  of  awful  time  that  we  stood  looking  at  one  another — he  grimly 
elate,  we  speechless— can  scarcely  have  exceeded  ten  seconds,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  branded  on  my  memory  as  if  it  had  been  ten  hours.  My  sensations 
were  as  if  the  soles  of  my  boots  had  become  of  lead,  and  suddenly  soldered 
metothe  earth.  Then  Jickling,  who  had  inspirations  of  genius  in  such 
moments,  abruptly  dashed  his  h  ndkerchief  over  his  face,  and,  pulling  me  j 
by  the  hand,  shouted  wildly,  “  Come  !  if  we  bolt,  lie  can’t  cateti  us  all  !  ” 
And  saying  this,  dived  through  the  aperture  facing  that  where  the  master 
was  standing,  and  rushed  out  precipitately,  forsaking  his  pence  to  their 
fate,  I  following  him,  and  the  rest  plunging  after  me. 

But  the  master  plunged,  too,  after  Jickling  and  his  friend,  and 
then  began  a  chase  grim  and  great.  Across  Bachelor’s  Acre  into 
Peascod  Street,  down  the  narrow  passage  into  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Station,  down  the  steep  hill  of  the  High  Street  into  the 
other  station  by  Windsor  Bridge,  the  pursuit  went,  swollen  by 
a  crowd  such  as  scampered  alter  John  Gilpin  in  his  immortal 
gallop,  laughing,  chaffing,  but  all,  of  course,  intensely  sympathizing 
with  the  boys : — 

Any  inoffensive  stranger  who  beheld  the  spurt  that  followed  through 
Windsor  Thames  Street  must  have  fancied  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum  burst 
loose.  Two  well-dressed  boys  with  streaming  faces  running  at  the  top  of 
their  speed  as  if  they  ltad  been  stealing  spoons  ;  fifty  yards  to  the  rear  of 
them  u  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  most  unchristian 
glare  on  his  countenance,  also  putting  his  best  foot  foremost ;  and  behind 
the  clergyman,  the  mob  of  University  men.  unable  to  hold  their  cigars  in 
their  mouths  from  laughing,  and  doing  their  utmost — one  must  render 
them  that  justice — to  impede  Mr  Jones's  progress  by  getting  in  his  way 
whenever  he  seemtd  to  be  gaining  too  fast  on  us. 

Past  the  station  and  down  the  towing-path  towards  Datchet 
sped  the  boys,  and  after  them  the  master,  surely  and  now  not 
slowly  gaining  on  them.  And  then  the  farce  turned  very  near  to 
tragedy.  As  a  last  hope  the  boys  plunged  into  the  river,  that 
runs  there  in  a  swift  broad  stream,  and  struck  out  lor  the  playing- 
fields  on  the  opposite  shore.  Mr.  Jones,  “  whose  sense  of  humanity 
was  now  getting  the  better  of  scholastic  considerations,”  shouted 
to  them  to  come  back  and  lie  would  not  report  them.  The  crowd 
stood  on  the  bank  watching  “  with  parted  lips  and  strniniug  eyes  ” 
this  new  departure  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  two  tall  black  bnts, 
like  gigantic  floats,  bobbing  up  nnd  down  in  steady  progress 
toward  the  further  shorp,  there  broke  from  them  such  a  cheer  as 
rose  from  tho  ranks  of  Rome  when  they  saw  the  crest  of  Horatius 
rise  above  the  surges  of  Tiber.  But  in  mid-9treaiu  the  boys 
sank ! 

They  were  not  drowned,  of  course ;  equally,  of  course,  they 
were  not  reported,  but  became  heroes  and  much  patronized  by  the 

*  Collegers  v.  Oppidans  :  a  Jir miniscenre  of  ICton  Life.  I5y  nn  Ohl 
Etonian.  Eton :  K.  Myalton  Drake.  London :  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  & 

Co.  1884. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MORsOLLE  S  travels  in  the  Caucasus,  Turkish  Armenia, 
•  Russian  Armenia,  and  Northern  Persia  (1)  are  very 
good  specimens  of  their  kind.  The  author  seems  to  have  wide 
sympathies  and  no  prejudices;  he  writes  with  fair  liveliness,  but 
without  that  distressing  determination  to  be  witty  which  seems  to 
act  on  French  and  English  travellers  alike  ;  lie  gives  in  one  place 
a  minute  account  of  an  interesting  subject— the  ruins  of  Ani ; 
and  his  reflections  are  sensible  and  suilieieut  without  bein°-  ob¬ 
trusive.  He  has  no  very  extraordinary  adventures  to  relate,  and 
no  very  out-of-the-way  explorations  to  chronicle,  though  the 
Turco-Persian  frontier  lias,  since  the  establishment  as  a  high¬ 
way  of  the  Tiflis-Baku-Resht  route  from  the  west  to  Persia, 
j  become  something  unfrequented.  No  traveller  in  these  regions 
can  help  being  a  little  political;  and,  while  M.  Orsolle  is  evidently 
no  Anglophobe— his  reflections  on  the  field  of  Balaclava  (for  he 
visited  the  Crimea)  show  this  indisputably — his  book  contains 
statements  which,  though  by  no  means  new,  are  worth  English¬ 
men's  serious  attention.  One  is  that  Persia— at  least  Northern 
Persia— is  simply  a  Russian  province;  and  the  other,  purporting  to 
be  the  remarks  of  a  Russian  general,  is  that  nothing  prevents 
Russia  from  eating  up  Afghanistan  and  India  but  her  desire  to  eat 
up  Germany  first.  In  this  order  Afghanistan  and  India  are  indeed 
likely  to  go  long  unswallowed  ;  but  the  intelligence  of  our  present 
rulers  seems  to  have  determined  that  the  order,  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  England  herself,  shall  be  changed. 

M.  Rondelet  protests  in  his  preface  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
book  (2)  to  shock  an  dine  de  vinyt  am;  and,  though  we  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  count  the  life  of  souls  by  years,  we  see 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  matter  of  this  boast.  M.  Rondelet’s 
book  is  for  the  most  part  filled  with  the  best  and  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  advice— the  only  serious  drawback  of  which  is  that  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Few,  we  fear,  are  the  married 
pairs  who,  before  agreeing  to  have  a  battle,  will  say,  “  But,  stop ! 
let  us  consult  M.  Rondelet.”  This,  however,  is  tho  fault,  not  of 
the  individual  bool;,  but  ot  its  class,  Jt  contains  some  amusing 
traits.  M.  Rondelet's  account  of  le  lunch,  the  uncomfortable? 
French  equivalent  for  the  uncomfortable  English  wedding  break¬ 
fast,  is  lively.  In  England,  at  least,  his  indignation  at  eating  at 
two  o  clock  “  en  dehors  de  toutes  les  heures  raisonnables  et  hubi- 
tuelles”  may  not  seem  conclusive;  but,  if  it  be  true  that,  as  he 
declares,  guests  invited  to  le  lunch,  though  not  to  “  tho  seminary,” 
have  been  known  to  clear  the  bullet  before  tho  parties  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  returned  from  the  Maine  and  the  church,  no  reprehension 
can  be  too  strong  for  such  a  proceeding.  When,  however,  tho 
excellent  mentor  panegyrizes  tho  appalling  old  French  custom 
of  a  mother-in-law  accompanying  tho  married  pair  on  their 
wedding  tour,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  in  the  name  of  outraged 
humanity.  The  old  English  fashion  of  including  a  bridesmuid 
must  have  been  awkward  ;  but  a  mother-in-law  !  Only  a  com¬ 
bined  salvo  of  tho  interjections  of  all  languages  could  be  quite 
equal  to  this  occasion. 

(1)  La  Caucase  et  la  I’erse.  Par  E.  Orsolle.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(2)  La  vie  dans  le  manage.  Par  A.  Rondelet.  Paris:  Perrin. 
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The  Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  cont.emporaine  is  second  to  no 
collection  of  the  hind,  and  M.  Ribot  (3)  is  a  psychologist  of 
approved  position.  But  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  his 
subject — that  form  of  mental  disease  which  affects  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  personal  identity  and  its  manifestations — is  well  suited  for 
brief  treatment.  The  observed  facts  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  hitherto  unconnected  by  any  trustworthy  hypothesis  or  in¬ 
ference.  For  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  accurate  and  copious 
medical  notes  of  particular  cases  will  probably  do  more  service 
than  attempts  to  collect  and  generalize  from  the  philosophico- 
literary  point  of  view. 

M.  Henry  d’ideville’s  Petits  cotes  de  Vhistoire  (4)  is  a  collection 
of  articles  or  studies  dealing  with  the  political  men  and  things  of 
France  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  author  writes, 
it  would  seem,  from  an  Orleanist  standpoint,  and  his  good  taste  is 
sometimes  disputable.  For  instance,  we  affect  no  love  for  the 
French  Republic  or  for  any  Republic.  But  we  think  that  it  is 
not  particularly  good  manners  for  a  Frenchman,  who  accepts  the 
Republic  apparently  by  living  in  France,  to  speak  of  the  chief  of 
the  State  as  “  ce  tristepersonnage  qui  s’appelle  le  President  Grevy.” 
However,  these  are,  no  doubt,  thiugs  on  which  disagreement  is 
possible,  and  M.  d’ldeville  has  a  good  deal  of  fairly  interesting 
information  to  give  about  a  good  many  interesting  people. 

The  appearance  of  the  useful  Annee  politique  (5)  for  i8S4.has  to 
be  chronicled. 

Some  of  M.  Oherbuliez’s  later  books  have  seemed  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Roman  d'une  honnete  femme.  But 
Olivier  Maugant  (6)  is  a  distinct  recovery.  Whether  the  choice 
of  subject— mines  and  workshops — is  in  definite  rivalry  with  M. 
Zola  we  cannot  say.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  his  handling  of 
it,  M.  Cherbuliez  is  far  from  adopting  M.  Zola’s  methods.  Ilis 
hero  is  one  of  those  shy  and  “  put-upon  ”  persons  whom  more  than 
one  novelist  has  taken  under  his  wing,  and  the  drawing  of  him  is 
good,  if  not  exactly  very  interesting.  Olivier's  successful  but 
unamiable  stepfather,  the  ironmaster  Maresquel,  and  Olivier's 
friend,  Aristide  Laventie,  a  talkative  Southern  charlatan,  are 
amusing,  but  somewhat  second-hand.  On  the  other  hand,  Beatrice 
Valtreux,  who  may  be  called  the  heroine,  is  a  fresh  and  agreeable 
variation  of  a  type  of  girl  daringly  different  from  the  conventional 
French  young  person,  who  has  either  adorable  candeur  or  a  very 
unadorable  minxishness — a  type  of  which  M.  Cherbuliez  has  the 
monopoly  among  French  novelists.  Beatrice  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  heroines,  and  quite  the  most  interesting. 

As  for  Le  pouce  crochu  (7),  admirers  of  its  author  have  only  to 
trust  to  their  Fortune,  and  their  Fortune  will  pull  them  through. 
A  good  murder  to  begin  with ;  a  good  suicide  and  marriage  to 
finish  ;  some  striking  adventures  in  a  cellar  at  the  middle  ;  and  all 
connected  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  melodrama. 
What  can  Boisgobeistes  wish  for  more  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

R.  WILLIAM  DIGBY,  C.I.E.,  author  of  India  for  the 
Indians — and  for  England  (Talbot  Brothers)  is  a  philan¬ 
thropist  of  the  shrieking  order,  and  is  largely  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  sarcasm  of  a  rather  infantile  kind  peculiar  to  that  class  of 
persons.  He  is  for  ever  engaged  in  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  iniquities  of  English  rule,  or  curling  the  lip  of  derision  at 
the  ignorance,  vanity,  and  greed  of  our  Indian  Civil  Service.  Mr. 
Digby  labours  to  establish  two  propositions — the  first  is  that  we 
are  bleeding  India  to  death  ;  the  second  is  that  the  native  States 
are  better  governed  than  our  own  provinces.  His  method  of 
proving  the  first  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  following  admirable 
argument.  It  is  argued  that  we  have  given  our  subjects  peace — by 
certain  fatuous  persons — but,  says  Mr.  Digby,  “  it  is  only  that 
they  may  be  trodden  down  by  the  Pale  Horse  of  Starvation  for, 
observe ;  the  total  loss  of  life  by  war  in  all  civilized  States 
between  1793  and  1877  was  4,500,000,  while  the  loss  of  life  by 
famine  in  India  between  1802  and  1879  was  Hi000?000-  “  Truly 

a  record  to  note  with  pride  !  ”  is  the  contemptuous  comment  of 
Mr.  Digby.  It  would  seem  that  among  the  other  sins  of 
Perfidious  Albion  is  to  be  numbered  the  importation,  planting, 
and  training  up  of  famine  in  Hindostan.  The  superiority  of  native 
rule  is  proved  by  various  arguments  from  history.  Akbar  forbade 
Suttee  and  too  early  marriages;  therefore  he  was  wiser  and  better 
than  our  rulers.  IIow  it  came  to  pass  that  too  early  marriages 
are  as  much  as  ever  the  rule  in  India,  or  how  it  was  that  Suttee 
survived  to  be  put  down  by  Lord  Bentinck,  in  spite  of  the  great 
and  good  Akbar,  Mr.  Digby  does  not  explain.  Ilis  example  only 
proves  that  the  most  powerful  and  the  wisest  of  Indian  rulers 
failed  wholly  where  we  have  succeeded  partially.  Mr.  Digby 
praises  Sir  Salar  Jung  much  and  rightly;  but  he  quite  forgets  to 
point  out  that  that  able  administrator  was  put  in  office  and  kept 
in  office  by  the  English  Government.  It  would,  however,  be  im¬ 
possible  to  quote  a  tithe  of  the  bad  arguments,  misstatements,  and 
suppressions  in  Mr.  Digby’s  book.  It  is  of  no  value  except  as  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  those  exceedingly  good  people  who 
make  their  loving-kindness  for  such  as  are  a  long  way  off  an 
excuse  for  hatred  and  calumny  to  such  as  are  near  at  hand. 

(3)  Les  maladies  de  la  personnaiite.  Par  Th.  Ribot.  Paris:  Alcan. 

(4)  Les  petits  cotes  de  Vhistoire.  Par  Ilcnry  d’ldeville.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(5)  I 'annee  politique.  Par  Andrd  Daniel.  1884.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(6)  Olivier  Maugant.  Par  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(7)  Le  pouce  cruchu.  Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 


A  much  more  useful  sort  of  book  about  India  is  Dr. 
R.  Hawthorne's  Student's  Manual  of  Indian  History  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  It  is  not  readable,  but  then  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  readable.  Dr.  Hawthorne  designed  it  to  give  the 
student  a  useful  collection  of  dates  and  “  leads.”  He  errs  rather 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  narrative  where  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  full  story.  On  his  first  page  are  some  directions  how  to 
read  history  in  a  profitable  way,  which  we  approve  of  greatly. 

The  Wanderiug  Cimmerian  who  is  author  of  Tales  of  the 
Pandaus  (Harrison  &  Sons)  is  at  some  pains  to  insist  in  his 
preface  that  he  only  writes  to  afford  amusement.  The  intention 
is  good,  but  his  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  it.  Few  readers  are  likely  to  be  amused  by  a  compound 
of  Hindu  legends  and  scraps  from  Lewis  Carroll  tied  together  by 
the  Wandering  Cimmerian’s  own  not  very  brilliant  jokes. 

Aspects  of  Fiction  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  a  capital  name.  It  need 
mean  nothing  in  particular,  and  it  might  mean  anything.  Mr. 
R.  S.  de  C.  Lafi'an  had,  therefore,  the  whole  field  of  literature 
open  to  him  whereon  to  discourse.  He  has  kept  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogues  almost  wholly  to  novels,  and  the  rights  of  the 
novelist  to  be  moral,  philosophical,  and  what  not.  No  visible 
decision  is  arrived  at,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  failure  on  Mr.  Lallan’s  part,  for  he  did  not  set  out  to 
arrive  at  any,  and  therein  he  was  wise.  When  we  find  a  gentle¬ 
man  speaking  of  this  as  “  a  time  when  Fiction  is  fast  winning  its 
way  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  fine  arts,”  we  cannot  but 
suspect  him  of  a  somewhat  short  acquaintance  with  literature. 

The  New  Democracy  (Sampson  Low)  is  a  political  satire 
written  on  very  good  old  lines.  The  anonymous  author  is  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  a  strange  island,  Caucusia,  and  sees  many  remarkable 
things.  The  Caucusians  have  a  waxwork  queen,  an  Upper 
House,  which  is  much  overcrowed  by  the  Lower,  a  garrulous 
Prime  Minister,  and  a  Radical  party  headed  by  an  unscrupulous 
person  called  Gogram,  who  employs  roughs.  All  these  elements 
of  Government  are  obviously  going  to  produce  trouble  for  the 
Caucusians  ;  but  the  author  stops  short  too  soon.  He  is  spirited 
away  by  Gogram,  whom  he  has  crossed  in  love,  and  leaves  Caucusia 
just  before  things  come  to  a  crisis. 

1885  :  the  Story  of  a  Black  Bag,  a  Big  Bribe,  and  a  Crushing 
Crime  (Field  &  Tuer),  ought  to  be  called  the  “  Story  of  an  Idiot.” 
The  hero,  Mr.  Theodore  Wynch,  is  indeed  a  fool.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  married  and  got  a  family  of  six  children  on  a  salary 
of  120/.  a  year.  Then,  when  he  is  in  a  hopeless  mess  of  debt,  a 
villain  turns  up  with  a  big  bribe.  Mr.  Wynch  is  employed  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  villain  offers  him  10,000/.  to  deposit 
dynamite  in  one  of  the  galleries.  This  confiding  conspirator  pro¬ 
mises  to  bring  Mr.  Wynch  the  dynamite  at  8. 1 5  next  morning, 
Instead  of  informing  the  police,  and  making  a  little  money 
honestly  by  getting  the  tempter  “  lagged,”  he  takes  the  bribe,  and 
puts  the  dynamite  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  “  Pergamos  Gallery.” 
There  is  a  fearful  smash,  and  Theodore  Wynch  is  left  a  miserable 
man.  The  author  is  firmly  convinced  that  nobody  can  possibly 
live  on  120/.  a  year  and  be  honest.  He  writes  with  a  purpose, 
for  “  what  might  be  may  be,”  as  he  oraculously  puts  it,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  be  wise  in  time.  The  remedy  is  not  obvious ; 
for,  if  Government  officials  are  going  to  betray  their  trust,  our 
case  is  indeed  hard,  as  no  salaries  the  Government  can  pay  will 
prevent  fools  from  getting  into  debt,  and  rascals  from  taking 
bribes. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  passionately  longs  to  pass  his  or  her 
life  in  reading  about  the  great  woman  question,  he  or  she  can  be 
recommended  to  tackle  Men,  Women,  and  Progress,  by  the  late 
Emma  Hosken  Woodward  (Dulau  &  Co.)  It  is  a  stoutish  book, 
closely  printed,  and  full  of  the  dreadful  woman  question,  debated 
in  long  talks  by  people  who  sit  down  and  spout  at  one  another  in 
cold  blood. 

Two  Snowy  Christmas  Eves,  by  Eliza  Kerr  (Wesleyan  Methodist 
Sunday-School  Union),  is  a  reasonably  good  specimen  of  the  mild 
religious  story  for  children.  Piety  receives  as  usual  a  substantial 
pecuniary  reward. 

Mr.  George  T.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  College, 
has  “  edited  ”  a  translation  of  Lotze’s  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  (Boston :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.)  It  is  time  somebody 
defined  what  is  meant  by  editing  a  translation. 

A  new  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Marriage  Ring  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Money  Coutts  (KeganPaul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  It 
is  illustrated  by  notes  and  appendices,  containing  the  “  Epithala- 
mium”and  “  Prothalamium  ”  of  Spenser,  by  passages  from  the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  an  essay  on  The  Song  of  Songs,  by  Ellice 
Hopkins. 

Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  M.P.,  has  reprinted  his  article  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  methods  in  pamphlet 
form  (Edward  Stanford).  Mr.  J.  Renwick  Seager  has  published  a 
handbook  on  The  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1 884  (Frederick  Warne). 
We  have  received  Part  I.  Vol.  5  of  the  Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire  (Harrison  &  Sons).  It  contains  an  abstract  of  the 
Burton  Cartulary  and  other  historical  material.  Now  that  the 
Durham  militia  is  called  out  for  service,  a  particular  interest 
attaches  to  a  little  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  force  reprinted 
from  the  Teesdale  Mercury  (Barnard  Castle:  R.  W.  Atkinson).  A 
second  edition  is  published  of  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Marine  Insurance,  by  Mr.  R.  Lowndes  (Stevens  &  Sons).  What 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  uselul  book  for  travellers  is 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Pocket  Hotel  Directory  (Mackenzie 
&  Co.)  _ 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advekusement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  aoroad. 
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PLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

nnd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £*25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £00  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clitton.  Bristol. _  _ 

Radley  college.-six  junior  scholarships, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. _ _ _ 

T TNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given, 

that  on  Wednesday,  29th  of  April  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Elect  EXAMINERS 
in  the  following  Departments : 

Examiner  ships.  Salaries.  Present  Examiners. 

Arts  and  Science.  (Each.) 

evu  /  L.Schmltz,Esq.,Ph.D..LL.D..F.R.S.E. 
Two  in  Classics  .  £Ai0  (  Prof  A  s  Wilkins,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

Two  in  The  English  Language ,  Literature rlRn  I  Henry  Crnik,  Esq..  LL.D.,  M.A. 

and  History  . /  \  Prof.  .1.  W.  Hale*.  M.A. 

Two  in  The  French  Language  and  Literature  £100  {vacant  ^  ^  Brette,  B.D.,  B.A. 

Two  in  The  German  Language  and  Literature  £75  {  Vacant.^^00^’  ^ 

Two  in  77/e  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa-\ 
went. the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testanicnt\  £-0  f  R.  L.  Bensly,  Esq.,  M.A. 
the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  |  \  Rev.  Prof.  Leathes,  D.D.,  M.A. 

and  Scripture  History . / 

,  ,,  .  r.  ■  ,  r1<m  f  Prof.  G.  Croom  Robertson,  M.A. 

Two  ill  Mental  ami  Mural  Science .  fl»0  (  j.une3  Wnrd.  Ksq.,  M.A. 

vn  •  I,  ip  l  J.  N.  Kcvnes.  Esq..  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Two  in  Political  Economy .  £30  j  Prot  Bol*iamy  Price,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

Tw  o  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  £200  {  Vacant*  ^  ^reenlull,  M.A. 

rr  r*  .  ,  . ,  ,  ..,on  »  Prof.  G.  Carev  Foster,  B.A..  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Experimental  Philosophy  .  £120  ^  Prof  A  w  ]>einold,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

rp  •  r.,  i  Prof.  J .Emei 'on  Rcynolds.M.I)., F.R.S. 

Two  in  Chemistry .  i/OO  ^  1>rot-  T  K  Tlion*.  pi,.D„  F.R.S. 

rr«  n  .  li-  .  it  rtt  7  non  1  Prof.  Bayley  Ballbur,  M.D.,  D.Sc.F.R.S, 

Two  m  Botany  and  J  egetahle  Physiolog  ....  £100  \  Vacant/ 

Two  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  \  .10n  i  Prof.  E.  Bay  Lankester,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Zoology  . . /  £10°  \  Prof.  A.  Mueulister.  M.D.. M.A., F.R.S. 

rp  ■  r-  i  lo  i  pi  .  “r  f  Kev.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bouuey.D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Two  m  Geology  and  Palaeontology  .  £<o  |  Vucant. 

Laws. 

Two  in  Jurisprudence,  Roman  Law.  Prin-)  ,  r  r  pinri.  t  t  r>  m  a 

ciples  of  Legislation ,  and  International}  £100  j  c* Uarfc*  BL.H.,  M.A. 

Two  in  Equity  and  Ileal  Property  Law .  £50  {  A .  S '  Ed j is! LA? .  Q . C .  * 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law  and  Prin-\  f  James  Anstie,  Esq.,  B.A..  Q.C. 

ciples  uj  Evidence  . J  I  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Two  iu  Constitutional  History  of  England. . . .  £25  {  Prof^A^v!  Dicey!  >L*A^  ^* 

-  Medicine.  /  W.  IT,  Broadbent.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Two  m  Medicine .  £150  ^  w  Mjller  0r(1  Esq<>  M<1). 

c  I  Sir  William  MaeCorinac,  M.Ch.,  M.A. 

Two  in  Surgery  .  £1j0  J  Vacant. 

( Prof.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  C.M., 

T wo  in  Anatomy  .  £100  <  F.R.S.E. 

(  H.  G.  Howse,  Esq..  M.S.,  M.B. 
rr.  -  m  •  i  nnn  i  Prof.  A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.lt.S. 

Two  in  Physiology .  £100  {  prof_  Geru|  j  y,  Yeo,  M.D. 

*  •  .  ,-r  I  John  Williams.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Two  m  Obstetric  Medicine .  £/j  i  Vacant. 

,,  ,  .  ,r  .  tp  (  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  Esq.,  M  D.,  C.M., 

Two  in  Matetna  Mcdica  and  Pharmaceutical}  f  D  Sc  F  It  S 

Chemistry  . /  (  Vacant.*’ 

_  .  —  .  ..  .  f'A.  J.  Pepper,  Esq..  M.S.,  M.B. 

Two  in  Forensic  Medicine .  £o0  |  prof  G  ^  p00re,  M.D.,  B.S. 

The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
Candidates  must  send  in  their  Names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  31.  It  is  particularly  desired  by 
the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

University  of  London, 

Burlington  Gardens,  W.  By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

March  3, 1885.  ARTHUR  MILM  AN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


VfELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Reims. 


1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE.— 

Extra  Sec,  Sec,  and  Brut,  price  84s.  per  dozen. 
45s.  per  dozen  half-bottles. 

HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 

WINE  MERCHANTS  &  SHIPPERS, 

155  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Extra  Sec. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Sec. 
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“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DOIIE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PIC  PURE,  completed  a  few  day  i  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attiicDOKK 
GALLERY.  15  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  PruRorium,”  und  bin  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily,  la. 


CAMAY’S  INN.— EXAMINATION  for  the  “  BACON  ”  and 

YJ  ••  HOLT  '  M  HOL  VKSHIPS. 

NOTICE  1.  Hervhy  Given  that  an  EXAMINATION  for  thcie  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  he 
held  in  Gray  's  Inn  llall  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days  ol  June  next, commencing  ut  Ten  o'clock  a.m. 
precisely. 

Thc-»e  *cholor*hip«  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  £15  ami  £10  re*i>octlveiy,  tenable  for  'I  ho 
Yearn,  nnd  are  open  to  every  Stmfent  for  the  Bar  who,  on  the  2nd  day  of  June  next,  shall  have 
been  a  Mcinlicrof  Gray’ii  Inn  for  not  more  than  live  term*,  nnrl  w!u>  shall  have  kept  every  term 
•Inee  his  admission,  inclusive  of  thnt  in.  or  I-  fore,  which  he  shall  have  been  admitted. 

In  the  Examination  for  the  Scholarship*  there  will  In-  set  Two  I'ai#crs  of  Questions,  viz.: 

1st.  One  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  lleign  of 
George  the  Scrotid. 

2nd.  Oiic  on  the  General  Hi  itory  of  England  to  Uic  same  dutc. 

And  there  w*ll  also  be  given  to  the  Candidates  two  or  inon-  subjects  connected  with  the 
Constitutional  and  Generui  History  of  England,  to  the  above  date,  any  one  of  which  subjects 
a  Candidate  muy  select,  aud  on  the  one  whiel^  he  docs  select  he  will  be  required  to  write  u 

short  Essay. 

The  time  to  be  allowed  for  each  of  these  three  Papers  will  Ik-  three  hour*. 

Dated  this  27th  duy  of  Februury,  HV*.  * 

BENJAMIN  PINE.  Treasurer. 
THOMAS  C.  HANDERS,  Examiner. 


T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.- NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday, 

-*-•  April  24.  Apply  to  tke  I’biscipal  for  particular.. 
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JVT  AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master— The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

The  Second  Term,  1885,  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  April  9.  New  boys  will  be  received  on 
the  previous  day  by  appointment,  but  boys  may  be  admitted  later  in  the  term.  This  term 
is  particularly  suitable  for  the  admission  of  young  boys. 

The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  lor  scholarship  and  other  examinations. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  are  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  ;  Two  Open 
'Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School  ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  6choolhouse  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 


"ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

JA  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  after  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College.  


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltoman— 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College,  Cheltenham. _ _ __ _ 

^TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

A  Highlands). _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides — the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life.  Preparation  for  the  Universities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  lor 
competition  in  August _ For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Warden. _ _____ 

T^  IGHT  EXHIBITIONS,  £60,  £50,  £40.  for  BOARDERS,  and 

J-I  £12  for  DAY  BOYS,  on  March  17  next _ Apply,  Head  Masteu,  School  House, 

Bedford. 


SWITZERLAND, — The  Rev.  Ed.  and  Mme.  DESCOMBAZ 

^  receive  a  FEW  YOUNG  LADIES  who  have  every  educational  advantage  combined 
with  a  most  comfortable  home.  Beautiful  situation  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  French,  German, 
Music,  Painting,  visiting  Professors.  First-class  references  in  Englund,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland _ Sadex  pres  Nyoo,  Vaud. _ 

Lieutenant-colonel  t.  j.  r.  mallock,  p.s.c.,  late 

Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Garrison  Instructor  of  the  Southern  District  from  July.  1875,  to 
August,  1884,  receives  a  limited  number  of  Militia  Subalterns  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS,  to 
prepare  them  for  their  Military  Competitive  Examination.  Colonel  Mallock  will  haveoneor 
two  Vacancies  for  the  next  Course  (April  1  to  the  September  Examination).— Address,  Pine- 
wood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


M.  THOMAS  BRAUD,  PASTEUR  PROTESTANT. 

T  ANGUE  FRA.NQAIS E. — FONTAI N EBL E AU.  — Une 

FAMILLE  FRANCAISE  recevrait  pour  un,  deux  mois  ou  plus,  un  JEUNE  IIOMME 
qui  voudrait  apprendre  le  FRANCAIS. — Renseignements,  Rev.  Charles B.  FtndaLl,  Woodcote 
House,  Windlesham,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


OAKHAM  SCHOOL.— EXHIBITIONS  of  £35,  £30,  and  £20 

to  be  competed  for  on  March  2d.  There  are  numerous  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities 
and  elsewhere. 


TVELIOACY  or  BACKWARDNESS.— J.  C.  GAWT HERNE, 

M  A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford),  with  the  assistance  of  Masters  for  Modem  Subjects, 
receives  EIGHT  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  over  Fourteen,  who  require  individual  care — 
Cr&dley,  Malvern. 


ART-UNION  of  LONDON.  —  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 

-TA-  Every  Subscriber  receives  an  impression  of  a  large  Plate  engraved  by  A.  Willmoiie. 
THE  ATTACK  OF  T1IE  •'VANGUARD”  (commanded  by  sir  Wm.  Winter)  on  the 
Spanish  Armada.  August  8,  1588.  after  O.  W.  Briert.y.  lt.W  S.  besides  a  chance  ofone  cf  the 
numerous  valuable  Frizes.  The  LIST  will  CLOSE  March  31.  The  Print  is  now  ready. 

EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS.i 

112  Strand.  February  1885.  ZOUCH  TROUGHTON,  ]  rton.  ^cs. 


rTUIE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — A  Charming  Winter  Resi- 

dence  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North- Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  hotel  gardens.  Reduced  tariff  from  November  1. 
Every  information  of  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


BY  PARCELS  POST. 


A  LUXURY  UNKNOWN  IN  ENGLAND. 


■RARBER  &  COMPANY’S  FRENCH  COFFEE, 

As  used  in  Paris.  In  its  highest  perfection,  Kid.  per  lb.  See  that  yon  have 
none  other.  5  lbs.  in  tins  sent  free,  per  parcels  post,  for  5s.  6d.,  or  2  lbs.  for  2s.  4d. 


BARBER  &  COMPANY,  274  REGENT  CIRCUS,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


61  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

102  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 
King’s  Cross.  N. 

42  Great  Titchfield  Street. W. 


The  Borough,  London  Bridge. 
Brighton— 147  North  Street. 
Birmingham— Quadrant. 
Liverpool— 1  Church  Street. 


Manchester— 93  Market  St. 
Bristol— 38  Corn  Street. 
Preston— FIshergate. 


NOTICE—30m  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 


DINNER  SERVICES 
LUNCHEON  SERVICES 


DESSERT  SERVICES  I  TEA  SERVICES 
BREAKFAST  SERVICES  I  TOILET  SERVICES. 
Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  15  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


oOIF  AnnrvssFS-  J  4liG’  4C8’  AXD  470  OXFORD  STREET: 
SOLE  ADDRESSES  .  <  31  AK„  30  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORT 


PORTMAN  SQUARE,  W. 


CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  n.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  9  a.m.  to  7  r.M.  3s.  Gd.  |  Evening,  7  to  9  p.ii.  2s. 
Sundays,  10  a.ji.  till  1  p.m.  3s.  Gd. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hair-Dressing 
Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application . 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATER  S.” 


“  Its  numerous  competitors  appear  to  have,  one  after  another, 
fallen  atvay.’’ —  British  Medical  Journal,  May  31,  1884,  on  the 
International  Health  Exhibition. 


SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

^  Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


TfREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.— CITY  of  LONDON. 

A  The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  1885.  at  half-past  Tweive  o’cloek  precisely, 
to  receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  I. EASES,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years,  several 
Plots  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Addle  Street,  Falcon  Street,  and 
Bream’s  Buildings,  Fetter  Lane. 

Further  particulars  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  this  Oftice,  where  Plans  of  the  Ground  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persoi  8  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  duly  authorized  agent  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day  at  hall-past  Twelve  o’c.ock  precisely,  and  the  parties  whose  oilers  are  accepted 
will  be  required  to  execute  an  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outside  “Tender  for  Ground.  Addle  Street.”  or  other¬ 
wise,  ns  the  case  may  be.  and  be  delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  Twelve 
o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treuty. 

Sewers’  Oftice,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE. 

March,  1885.  Principal  Clerk. 


BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

THE  NEW  SANITARY  WALL-HANGING. 

CHEAPER  THAN  A  PAINTED  WALL  AND  MORE  DURABLE. 

May  be  scrubbed  with  Soap  and  Water  without  injury. 

Manufactured  by  THE  EMBOSSED  TAPESTRY  COMPANY. 

London  Depot:  33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Patterns,  Prices,  and  Particulars  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps. 

TjURESIDE  COMFORT.— The  LITERARY  MACHINE” 

for  Holding  a  Book  in  any  Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sola.  Deliciously 
luxurious.  Prices  from  21s.  Price  Books  post  free — JOHN  CARTER,  Ga,  New  Cavendish  ' 
Street.  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


DEFECTIVE  VISION. 

The  Rev.  Canon  B  vyxks  writes :  “  The  spectacles  j’ou  adapted  arc  all  I  could  desire,  and 
my  eyes  feel  strong  nlreudy  ;  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  know  of  your  exceeding  skill  years 
ago.”  Similar  Testimoni:  s  from  Rev.  Dr.  Crowther,  Ascot  ;  Kev.  Bradley  Abbot ;  Dr. 
Kadclifl'e,  Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital;  Karl  Lindsay,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
F.  D.  Dixon-IIartlnnd.  Esn.,  M.P.,  Stc.-Mr.  II.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S..  Oculist  Optician. 
1a  OLD  BOND  STREET,  scientifically  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  to  assist  and 
strengthen  the  weakest  sights.  Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  lor  the  preservation  of  sight 
tree.  Established  thirty  years. 


ORD  BYRON  on  WOMEN. — Few  men  were  better  judges 

of  beauty,  cr  of  the  arts  which  beauty  employs,  than  Lor  i  Byron,  and  when, 
in  describing  one  of  his  heroines  in  “  Don  Juan,”  he  wrote  the  lines : — 

“  In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  ‘incomparable  oil  Macassar,’  ” 

he  paid  a  tribute  at  once  to  his  heroine  and  to  that  exquisite  preparation, 
“ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL,”  which  has  assisted  thousands  in  procuring 
and  keeping  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair,  eradicating  s-curf,  damlriff.  and  all  other  evils 
which  are  so  detrimental  to  its  growth.  It  can  now  also  be  had  in  a  golden  colour 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  und  children.  Sizes,  3s.  Gd.,  7s. ;  10s.  Cd.,  equal  to 
lour  small. 


HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDSTEADS. 

3  ft.  IRON  FRENCH,  from  10s.  6d.  |  3  ft.  BRASS  FRENCH,  from  48s. 

BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES,  3  ft.,  from  11s. 

A  NEW  SPRING  MATTRESS,  warranted  good  and  serviceable,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  3ft  .  30s.  This  with  a  Top  Mattress  (3ft., 20s.)  makes  a  most  comtortable  Bed, 
and  canuot  be  surpassed  at  the  price. 

HEAL  S  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,  of  which  30,000  have  been  sold,  is 
the  best  Spriug  Mattress  yet  invented.  3ft.,  40s.  This,  with  a  French  Mattress,  makes  a 
most  luxurious  bed. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

PLAIN  SUITES,  from  £3.  DECORATED  SUITES,  from  £S  10?.  SUITES  OF  WHITE 
from  X14.  ASII  AND  WALNUT  SUITES,  from  X12  12s.  SCREENS,  specially 
suitable  for  Bedrooms,  21s.  EASY  CHAIRS,  from  35s.  COUCHES,  from  75s 
WRITING  TABLES,  from  25s.  OCCASIONAL  TABLES,  from  10s.  6d. 

ILL USTRATED  CATALOGUE  FUEL'.  BY  BUST. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


UNIVERSALLY’  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit  Lozenge. 

For  CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids,  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Cerebral  Congestion. 

Prepared  by  E.  GR1LLON, 

Chemist  of  the  Par  s  Faculty,  G9  Queen  Street,  City,  London. 

Tamar,  unlike  Pills  and  the  usual  Pm<rative9,  is 

VA  agreeable  to  talte,  and  never  produces  irritation,  nor  interferes  with  business 
or  pleasure.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  2s.  Cd.  a  box,  stamp  included. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

F  R  Y’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.’’— Standard. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

"  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

W.  W.  STODDAUT,  A  iialystfor  Bristol. 
TWENTY  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

"FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

X  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER  S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1668.  C’u*h  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 

Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catnloeuc.  with  'Perms,  post  free _ 248,  249,  and  250 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20.  and  21  Mor  a  ell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


HHAMAR 

JNDIEN 

RILLON. 


THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,533,  Vol.  59. 


March  14,  1885.  [  Tran™gi"ab°road.  ]  Price  6aT. 


THE  WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ELECTION. 

AN  election  such  as  that  which  has  just  occurred  in  West 
Gloucestershire  should  make  evident,  even  to  the 
dullest  understanding,  the  reasons  for  the  determination 
with  which  the  Government  thrust  through  the  Franchise 
Bill  last  year.  It  by  no  means  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
extension  of  household  suffrage  will  have  the  effects  hoped 
for  from  it  by  the  Radicals.  West  Gloucestershire  itself 
(and  this  is  what  makes  its  decision  important)  is  far  from 
being  a  district  where  the  voters  are  farmers  and  squires 
only.  At  one  of  its  extremities  there  are  the  “  Foresters,” 
as  they  are  called,  the  mining  population  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  who  are  credited  with  decided  Liberalism.  At  another 
there  is  a  large  suburban  district  of  Bristol  where  the  same 
political  views  are  thought  to  be  strong.  Yet  West 
Gloucestershire  has  just  inflicted  on  the  Government  as 
heavy  a  blow  as  any  Government  has  suffered  in  recent 
years  from  a  single  election  in  a  large  and  important 
constituency.  A  Liberal  majority  of  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  has  changed  into  a  Tory  majority  of  more  than 
four  hundred.  That  is  to  say,  the  alteration  of  the 
balance  of  votes  amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand. 
■Governments  have  before  this  resigned  on  a  less  decisive 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  electorate  following  such  a 
narrow  escape  as  that  of  the  recent  division  of  the  Motion 
of  Censure.  Of  course  nothing  of  that  sort  will  happen 
now.  The  new  registers  and  the  new  constituencies  are  to 
change  all  this.  Counties,  now  hardly  by  any  means 
caucusable,  are  to  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Caucus,  and  constituencies  in  general  are  to  show  the  same 
edifying  consistency  and  conscience  which  makes  Association 
after  Association  express  confidence  in  the  Government  at  a 
time  when  it  is  hardly  possible  to  meet  in  private  any  man 
ot  honour  and  intelligence — Tory,  Liberal,  or  Radical — who 
will  not  admit  that  the  Government  has  blundered  past 
redemption  and  almost  past  forgiveness. 

West  Gloucestershire,  however,  has  had  its  chance  of 
giving  a  free  opinion,  and  has  given  it.  We  have  fortu¬ 
nately  the  best  authority  for  dismissing  the  suggestion  that 
any  undue  influence  coloured  this  opinion.  A  VVhig  peer  of 
the  district,  who  disliked  Sir  William  Marling’s  truckling 
to  the  newfangled  cant  about  landowners,  intimated  his 
dislike,  with  a  spirit  no  doubt  highly  creditable,  but  in  a 
manner  not  altogether  judicious.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge’s 
action  could  have  had  no  influence  on  the  result  except, 
perhaps,  to  deprive  Mr.  Ackers  of  a  few  votes,  owing  to 
just  indignation  at  the  interference.  The  Daily  News, 
just  before  the  election,  observed  : — “  The  time  has  gone  by 
“  when  the  local  magnate,  especially  if  ho  happens  to  be  a 
“  peer,  and  therefore  is  constitutionally  debarred  from 
“  taking  part  in  elections,  could  influence  any  great  number 
“  of  votes.  Even  among  Conservatives  comparative  inde- 
“  pendence  has  been  established,  and  Liberals  were  never 
much  appalled  by  the  harmless  frowns  of  the  titularly  great. 

“  If  it  please  Lord  Fitziiardimge  to  desert  the  Liberal  party, 

“  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  himself  alone.  We  know  of 
“  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  much  as  interesting  to  any- 
“  body  else.”  That  is  of  course  decisive,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  chief  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  capital  of 
England.  Whatever  occasioned  the  Liberal  defeat,  Lord 
Fitziiardinge’s  action  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  by  the 
admission  of  Liberals  writing  not  in  the  biassed  state  of 
mind  which  succeeds  defeat  or  victory,  but  beforehand  and  j 


unprejudiced.  Lord  Fitzhardinge  dismissed,  other  minor 
causes  may  be  dismissed  likewise — bad  trade,  agricultural 
depression,  Protection,  party  organization,  and  the  rest  of 
it  apply  not  merely  at  this  time  or  to  this  county.  There 
is  nothing  special  in  any  of  them  to  account  for  this  sudden 
turning  round  of  a  large  and  varied  constituency.  “  The 
“  strength  of  the  Gloucestershire  Liberals  lies  in  the  Western 
“division,”  says  the  authority  we  have  just  quoted.  Why 
was  the  strength  of  the  Gloucestershire  Liberals  which 
carried  both  seats  in  1868  and  1880,  and  retained  one  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  Tory  reaction  of  1874,  turned  to  such 
woful  weakness  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer — 
Because  of  the  appalling  blunders  of  the  Government.  For 
a  constituency  which  is  capable  of  thinking,  and  not  merely 
of  being  drilled,  is  still  capable  of  seeing  things  as  they  really 
are.  The  unhappy  apologists  of  Sir  William  Marling’s 
defeat  put  it  down  to  “  the  false  statements  of  the  Con- 
“  servatives.”  This,  considering  the  testimonies  just  quoted 
as  to  the  Liberal  strength  of  West  Gloucestershire,  is  rather 
too  good  even  for  electioneering.  In  the  days  when  there 
were  no  telegraphs,  no  railways,  no  newspapers,  a  party  might 
indeed  win  a  victory  by  ingeniously  circulated  falsehood. 
But,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  make  false  statements 
nowadays  about  matters  which  every  elector  can  see  re¬ 
ported  and  discussed  in  dozens  of  journals  of  every  shade 
of  politics.  How  many  days  or  weeks  do  these  apologists 
suppose  that  it  takes  for  new3  to  reach  the  miners  of 
Coleford  and  the  suburban  dwellers  of  Ilorfield  i  And 
surely  it  is  unkind  of  Liberals  to  rate  the  intelligence  of  one 
of  the  most  consistently  Liberal  county  constituencies  of 
England  so  low  as  to  imagine  that  mere  Conservative 
statements,  unexamined,  uncorroborated,  could  deflect  the 
allegiance  of  West  Gloucestershire  from  the  best  of  old 
causes  and  the  grandest  of  old  statesmen! 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Conservative  statements 
did  the  work,  and  for  this  reason — that  the  Conservative 
statements  were  not  false,  but  true.  Dallas  te  hoc  vulnere, 
Pallas,  West  Gloucestershire  may  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  A 
constituency  not  caucussed  out  of  its  senses  could  not  be  got 
to  deny  that  the  Government  were  responsible  for  the  death 
of  General  Gordon,  that  they  have  blundered  within  an  ace 
of  a  Russian  war,  that  they  are  presenting  the  ludicrous  and 
miserable  spectacle  of  being  alternately  cajoled  and  bullied 
by  Germany  out  of  Colonial  possessions,  that  taxes  are  going 
up,  funds  going  down,  and  almost  every  State  of  importance 
in  the  world  attempting  to  liavo  a  pluck  at  the  beard  of  the 
sick  lion.  We  have  not  come  in  England,  thank  goodness! — 
though  Mr.  Sciinadiiorst  may  manage  it  some  of  these  days 
— to  the  actual  suppression  of  news  in  newspapers  for  party 
purposes.  The  elector  who  used  to  form  part  of  that  strong 
Liberalism  of  which  we  have  heard  above  need  only  look  at 
the  little  column  of  Baron  Reuter’s  useful  statements  in 
his  sternly  Liberal  local  paper  to  be  neither  in  need  of  nor 
in  danger  from  Conservative  statements  about  the  condition 
of  the  country.  This  day  ho  will  find  that  Russian  troops 
have  coolly  advanced  into  a  district  the  ownership  of  which 
is  under  discussion  between  Russia  and  England  ;  next  day 
that  English  troops  are  retiring  before  half-naked  Arabs, 
and  dying  by  violenee,  by  disease,  by  drowning,  for  a  purpose 
which  neither  ho  nor  any  one  else  can  make  out ;  the  third 
that  Lord  Granville  is  trying  to  beg  and  buy  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  noble  rage ;  the  fourth  that  foreign 
ships,  to  which  warlike  orders  can  bo  flashed  in  a  moment, 
are  lying  off  defenceless  English  ports.  If  he  has  some 
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money  invested,  as  not  a  few  county  voters  have,  he  hardly 
needs  Conservative  statements  to  appreciate  the  history  of 
Consols  dui'ing  the  last  few  weeks.  The  wrath  of  Lord 
Fitzhardinge  is  scarcely  required  as  an  illuminant  on  such 
matters  as  the  year-long  desertion  of  Khartoum  and  the 
aimless  slaughter  of  Abu  Klea  and  Iverbekan.  He  may  have 
no  very  distinct  idea  where  Kerbekan  is,  and  may  be  quite 
unable  to  demonstrate  the  relative  importance  of  the  Zulfikar 
and  Iiobat  Passes.  But  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  disaster  after  disaster,  blunder  after 
blunder,  insult  after  insult,  are  accumulating  on  his  country 
under  the  guidance  of  men  who  promised  him  five  years  ago 
a  short  cut  to  an  earthly  paradise.  It  must  be  a  very 
“strong”  Liberalism  indeed  which  fails  to  contrast  the  cry  of 
Peace  with  the  result  of  ruinous  wars  and  threatenings  of 
wars  more  ruinous,  the  cry  of  Retrenchment  with  a  constantly 
mounting  expenditure  and  a  steadily  falling  revenue.  It  is 
true  there  is  the  cry  of  Reform,  and  that  is  to  save  every¬ 
thing  and  make  such  men  as  these  recreant  West  Glouces¬ 
tershire  electors  of  no  account.  The  learning,  intelligence, 
and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arcii,  the  strong  sense  and 
calm  sympathies  of  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  will  soon  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Gladstonian  principles.  Perhaps ;  but 
meanwhile  the  electors  of  West  Gloucestershire  have  done 
their  duty,  and  have  administered  a  very  salutary  warning 
not  onty  to  the  Government,  but  to  members  of  Parliament 
who  let  themselves  be  cowed  into  voting  against  their  con¬ 
science,  as  scores  of  members  notoriously  voted  a  fortnight 
ago.  _ 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  LORD  GRANVILLE. 

JORD  GRANVILLE  probably  foresaw  that  his  cour- 
-I  teous  explanation  would  be  described  by  hostile  foreign 
critics  as  a  degrading  submission.  French  journalists  have 
shown  themselves  especially  sensitive  to  a  supposed  humilia¬ 
tion  of  England.  They  are  probably  premature  in  their  tacit 
assumption  that  the  alliance  with  Germany  which  they  solici¬ 
tously  court  will  be  immediately  affected  by  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Foreign  Offices  of  London  and  Berlin ;  but  it 
may  be  true  that  they  must  for  the  time  deny  themselves  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  day  to  day  of  some  fresh  affront 
offered  to  the  English  Government.  The  French  Ministers 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  results  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  from  Prince  Bismarck’s  irritation  against  England. 
The  establishment  on  financial  pretexts  of  international 
control  in  Egypt  cannot  be  effected  without  the  active 
co-operation  of  Germany.  The  Paris  newspapers  seem  to 
waver  in  their  gratitude  to  their  powerful  benefactor  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  that  Lord  Granville’s  speech  may  diminish 
the  chance  of  obtaining  future  favours  at  the  expense 
of  a  detested  rival.  Their  ill-humour  is  increased  by 
the  disclosure  during  the  progress  of  the  late  controversy 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  former  recommendation  that  Eng¬ 
land  should  through  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Sultan  undertake  the  permanent  protectorate  or  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Egypt.  The  opportunity  wras  rightly  or  wrongly 
neglected,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  recur  ;  but  French  jealousy 
is  naturally  provoked  by  the  discovery  that  the  English 
Government,  if  its  aims  had  been  more  ambitious,  would 
have  secured  the  neutrality  and  diplomatic  countenance 
of  Germany.  The  comments  of  the  Berlin  papers  on  Lord 
Granville’s  speech  are  scarcely  more  gratifying  than 
the  French  criticisms,  though  they  are  less  candidly  rude. 
It  is  possible  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  may  appre¬ 
ciate  Lord  Granville’s  courteous  attempt  to  clear  up  a 
troublesome  misunderstanding.  His  self-appointed  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  press  only  recognize  a  supposed  con¬ 
fession  of  error  and  a  corresponding  apology.  They  are 
perfectly  right  in  thinking  that  the  dispute  might  have 
been  continued  and  aggravated  bv  the  use  of  abundant 
materials  for  remonstrance  and  recrimination.  Whether  a 
statesman  was  in  the  circumstances  well  advised  in  choosing 
a  more  generous  course  is  a  question  of  taste  as  well  as  of 
political  expediency.  It  is  not  a  conclusive  objection  to  a 
mild  answer  that  it  tends  to  turn  away  wrath. 

It  has  not  been  generally  observed  that  Lord  Granville, 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  confined  himself  to  one 
of  the  many  charges  which  Prince  Bismarck  bad  made  in 
the  Reichstag.  He  undertook  to  refute  or  explain  in  re¬ 
gular  diplomatic  communications  complaints  as  to  the  pre 
mature  publication  of  despatches,  and  of  despatches  being 
published  without  the  previous  authority  of  the  German 
Government.  On  all  these  points,  forming  the  bulk  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  catalogue  of  grievances,  Lord  Granville 


said  nothing,  except  that  he  would  deal  with  the  allegations 
in  the  proper  form.  The  only  part  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
speech  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  the  statement  that  he  had  published  confi¬ 
dential  communications  in  one  of  his  Parliamentary  speeches. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  had,  as  it  appears,  anticipated  the 
assertion  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  advised  or  approved 
the  English  annexation  of  Egypt.  The  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  follow  his  advice,  or  rather  to  act  on  his 
opinion,  was  described  by  the  Opposition  as  an  error.  Lord 
Granville  replied  by  the  obvious  inquiry  whether  England 
was  to  abdicate  all  liberty  of  action  in  deference  even  tO' 
the  most  illustrious  of  foreign  statesmen.  Both  parties 
assumed  with  equal  confidence  the  notorious  fact  that 
Prince  Bismarck  had  approved  the  annexation  or  protect¬ 
orate  of  Egypt.  The  French  Ministers,  whose  suspicions 
Lord  Granville  wished,  according  to  Prince  Bismarck,  to- 
arouse,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  an  opinion  which 
he  took  no  trouble  to  conceal.  Lord  Granville  declared 
that  the  reference  was  to  communications  which  were  not 
confidential,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Prince  Bismarck’s  official  organ.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  opinion  may  have  been  expressed  in 
despatches  which  may  not  have  been  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  custom  of  communicating  foreign  correspondence  to 
Parliament  has  often  led  to  inconvenience  and  sometimes 
to  formal  complaint.  The  Radical  cant  of  condemning 
secret  diplomacy  has  been  practically  suspended  during 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  term  of  office.  More  reasonable  objection 
might  be  taken  to  the  careless  publicity  afforded  by  answers 
to  Parliamentary  questions  and  by  imperfectly  edited  Blue 
Books.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  personal  memoirs, 
the  interest  of  diplomatic  publications  is  generally  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  impropriety  and  indiscretion.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  not  with  its  representatives 
abroad.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Minister  at  a  foreign  Court 
to  report  conversations  in  the  fullest  detail,  with  any  illus¬ 
trative  comments  which  he  may  be  able  to  add.  It  must  be 
sometimes  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find  that  his  notes 
and  comments  are  printed  for  the  satisfaction  of  popular' 
curiosity.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  Russian  War  in  1854 
was  the  indignation  arising  from  the  celebrated  proposals  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  prospective  distribution  of 
the  assets  of  the  moribund  Turk.  Grave  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  whether  the  Government  ought  to  have  made  public 
the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accurately  reported  by 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  In  some  cases  of  the  kind  the 
foreign  interlocutor  may  perhaps  intend  to  address  the 
nation  rather  than  the  Government ;  but,  unless  he  directly 
authorizes  the  publication,  he  retains  the  right  or  the  power 
of  protesting  against  a  breach  of  confidence  if  the  effect 
of  his  communication  is  unfavourable.  It  is  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  such  difficulties  that  Lord  Granville  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  too  much  inclined  to 
employ  written  communications.  The  Statute  of  Frauds 
has  prevented  much  injustice  and  some  peijury,  but  it  is 
inconveniently  unelastic.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that 
in  the  more  important  sphere  of  international  transactions, 
the  functions  of  diplomatists  should  be  superseded,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  complains,  by  the  Post  Office. 

Like  almost  all  political  contrivances,  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  of  official  documents  has  been  borrowed  by  other 
Governments  from  English  practice.  Of  late  years  Red 
Books  and  Yellow  Books,  and  other  imitations  of  Blue 
Books,  have  almost  exhausted  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
Last  of  all,  the  White  Books  of  Germany  have  suddenly 
become  distinguished  by  their  unexampled  pugnacity,  and 
by  their  remarkable  absence  of  reserve.  It  would  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  learn  whether  the  verbatim  report  of  Mr.  Meade’s 
conversations  with  Dr.  Busch  and  with  the  Chancellor  were 
submitted  to  Lord  Granville  or  published  with  his  previous 
sanction.  It  is  not  known  whether  in  his  answer  to  Prince 
Bismarck  Lord  Granville  has  called  attention  to  any 
precedent  which  German  practice  might  afford  for  publishing 
unauthorized  reports  of  conversations.  If  he  was  consulted 
as  to  the  conversations  with  Mr.  Meade,  he  ought  to  have 
followed  a  good  example;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  practice  has  in  this  instance  diverged 
from  the  doctrines  propounded  in  his  speech.  There  may, 
perhaps,  he  some  foundation  for  a  conjecture  that  Prince 
Bismarck’s  extreme  irritation  has  been  produced  not  by 
Lord  Granville’s  conduct  of  the  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence,  but  by  his  refusal  to  hear  Count  Munster  m  the 
subject  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  close  of  the  recent  Con- 
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ference.  If  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  late  untoward 
proceedings,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Lord  Granville  was 
technically  in  the  right.  Prince  Bismarck  would  not  have 
assigned  other  reasons  for  his  unfriendly  demeanour  if 
he  could  have  complained  that  the  German  Ambassador 
was  improperly  silenced.  Scott  tells  a  story  of  a  judicial 
combat,  in  which  the  wrongdoer,  conscious  of  the  badness  of 
his  cause,  took  to  flight.  When  his  adversary  shouted 
to  the  coward  to  stop,  “  I  am,”  he  replied,  “  no  coward; 
“  and  on  this  quarrel  I  will  fight  to  the  death.”  Instead  of 
committing  himself  to  the  defence  of  an  untenable  cause  of 
quarrel,  Prince  Bismarck  may  perhaps  have  deliberately 
raised  a  more  plausible  contention. 

Additional  reasons  for  the  unfortunate  alienation  of 
Germany  from  England  are  too  well  known  to  need  enu¬ 
meration.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wanton  declarations  of  enmity 
to  Austria,  and  his  ostentatious  leaning  to  France  and 
[Russia,  produced  an  unfounded  impression  that  the  dila¬ 
tory  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office  were  deliberate  slights  to  Germany.  The  truth  was 
that  Prince  Bismarck’s  sudden  passion  for  colonial  ex¬ 
tension  took  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Derby  by  surprise. 
It  is  stiil  uncertain  whether  his  seizure  of  Angra  Pequena, 
and  afterwards  of  other  positions  on  the  African  coast, 
was  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  his  indignation  at  Lord 
Derby’s  delays.  It  is  possible  that  the  repeated  disclaimers 
by  the  English  Government  of  objection  to  the  colonial 
enterprises  of  Germany,  and  the  cessions  of  territory  on 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  may  satisfy  Prince  Bismarck’s 
real  or  affected  susceptibilities.  There  is  less  hope  of  a 
reversal  of  his  European  policy.  The  alliance  of  the  three 
Emperors  bodes  as  little  good  to  England  as  the  under¬ 
standing  which  has  been  established  between  Germany 
and  France.  Time  will  show  whether  the  expressions  of 
good  will  to  the  English  nation  which  accompanied  the 
violent  attack  on  the  English  Government  had  any  prac¬ 
tical  meaning.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  purposes  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  it  is  desirable  that  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  disengaged  from  personal  or 
diplomatic  grounds  of  offence.  Lord  Granville’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Sir  Edward  Malet  have  probably  been  framed  in 
the  same  conciliatory  spirit  which  inspired  his  short  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  may 
have  given  assurances  which  will  facilitate  the  task  of 
restoring  friendly  feelings. 


TIIE  DUTY  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 

T  will  readily  be  conceded  by  almost  all  men  that  the 
-  supplementary  estimates  moved  by  Lord  Hartington 
•on  Monday  night  did  not  form  a  convenient — that,  indeed, 
they  hardly  formed  a  possible — occasion  for  the  Opposition  to 
put  its  foot  down  in  regard  to  Government  measures  in  the 
♦Soudan.  It  will  not  so  readily  be  conceded  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  not  one  for  a  more  decided  indication  of  future 
action  than  the  Opposition  gave.  The  actual  sums  dis¬ 
cussed  were  almost  entirely  for  expenses  already  incurred, 
and  the  operations  which  can  be  undertaken  during  the  rest 
of  the  financial  year  are  not  of  a  kind  or  of  an  extent  to 
justify  the  refusal  of  supplies.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Hartington’s  triumph  over  supposed  exaggerations  of  the 
money  already  spent,  it  may  be  very  strongly  suspected 
that  Lord  Hartington  would  have  done  better  not  to  shout 
till  he  was  out  of  the  wood.  It  is,  at  least,  in  singular 
variance  with  precedent  that  such  operations  as  have 
been  going  on  for  the  last  seven  months  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  an  expense  of  about  two  millions.  It  is  in  entire 
conformity  with  precedent  that  little  mistakes  in  the 
accounts  should  be  found  out  hereafter  which  will  raise  that 
expense  to  considerably  more  than  two  millions.  But  as 
the  expenditure,  great  or  small,  is  practically  spilt  milk,  or 
milk  inevitably  marked  for  spilling,  there  is  very  little  use 
in  crying  over  it.  Nor  are  Lord  Hartington’s  very  proper 
observations  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  General  and 
the  forces  matters  which  require  much  discussion.  The 
conduct  of  the  forces  cannot  bo  too  highly  praised ;  and, 
though  it  is  now  allowed  by  all  competen  persons  that  the 
General  committed  one  complete  and  disastrous  error  of 
judgment,  ho  has  the  excuse  (which  the  incompetent  people 
who  deny  this  error  do  not  perceive,  while  they  invent  for 
him  all  kinds  of  futile  excuses)  that,  if  ho  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  it,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to  total  inaction. 
Fo  that  here  also  the  less  said  the  better.  The  Government 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  general  to  succeed ;  and 


this,  no  doubt,  makes  the  particular  form  of  failure  which 
Lord  Wolseley  chose  comparatively  venial. 

But  the  interest  of  Lord  Hartington’s  speech,  and  the 
interest  of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition,  are  concerned 
much  more  with  the  future  than  the  past.  The  speech  has 
filled  readers  and  hearers  of  nearly  all  classes  with  dismay  ; 
and  justly.  The  promises  of  a  resolute  policy  held  forth  in 
the  Censure  debate  were  vague  enough,  but  they  were  defi¬ 
nite  compared  with  Lord  Hartington’s  cautious  references 
to  probable  operations  against  the  Mahdi,  and  to  possible 
operations  against  Khartoum.  The  advocates  of  complete 
withdrawal  are  scandalized,  and  from  their  own  point  of 
view  justly  scandalized,  at  the  immediate  determination  of 
the  Government  to  smash  somebody  or  something,  and  expend 
men  and  money  on  the  smashing.  The  advocates  of  a  rational 
policy  of  occupation  are  still  more  justly  scandalized  at  the 
absolute  want  of  any  programme,  of  any  purpose,  of  any  even 
hypothetic  object  and  aim  after  the  immediate  smashing  of 
something  or  somebody  is  accomplished.  Neither  could  derive 
the  slightest  comfort  or  gratification  from  Lord  Hartington’s 
speech.  It  is  certain  that  something  which  deeply  grieves 
one  party  is  going  to  be  done.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  un¬ 
certain  that  anything  that  will  please  the  other  party  is 
going  to  be  done.  We  are  to  have  so  many  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  the  railway  which  Messrs.  Lucas  can  make,  and 
of  the  pumps  which  Messrs.  Tangye  cannot.  We  are  to 
have  so  many  thousands  of  English  Guardsmen  and  Sikh 
Lancers  exposed  to  the  sun  of  Souakim  by  day  and  the 
spears  of  the  Hadendowas  by  night.  But  what  good  we  are 
to  get  from  the  railway  and  the  pumps,  the  Guards  and  the 
Lancers,  is  a  question  as  dark  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  if  it  is 
not  rather  considerably  darker.  Lord  Wolseley  has  asked 
that  the  railway  shall  be  constructed ;  but  months,  if  not 
years,  must  pass  before  it  can  carry  Lord  Wolseley’s  force 
to  England  ;  and  it  is,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  opinion,  only 
probable  that  it  will  be  wanted  to  carry  Sir  Gerald 
Graham’s  soldiers,  or  any  soldiers,  to  Khartoum.  What  may 
be  called  the  Purpose  Terminus  of  this  singular  line  is,  there¬ 
fore,  wholly  in  cloudland.  Its  earlier  stages  may  help  in  the 
smashing  of  Osman  Digna  ;  but  the  question  why  Osman 
Digna  has  got  to  be  smashed  is  still  one  that  cries  in  vain 
for  an  answer.  He  can  do  Lord  Wolseley  no  harm ;  we 
are  not  going  to  relieve  KasSala ;  it  is  only  probable  that 
we  are  going  to  Khartoum  ;  his  men  will  not  continue  to 
spear  Sikh  grass-cutters  and  shoot  lieutenants  of  Engineers 
if  the  grass-cutters  and  the  lieutenants  are  not  there  for 
them  to  shoot  and  spear.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  talkative 
Radicals  to  represent  war  as  “  the  dreamy  delight  of  the 
“  cultured  Conservative  class,”  to  describe  those  who  do  not 
think  Mr.  Gladstone  a  heaven-born  governor  as  blood- 
thirsty  Jingoes,  hot-headed  Imperialists,  and  what  not.  We 
can  only  say  that  from  Lord  Hartington’s  speech  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech  on  Monday  we  can  conceive  little  more 
justification  for  the  smashing  of  Osman  Digna  than  for  the 
smashing  of  the  President  of  Hayti  or  the  Prince  of 
Monaco.  When  we  look  beyond  those  speeches  we  can,  of 
course,  see  excellent  reasons  for  it ;  but  those  reasons  are 
exactly  the  reasons  that  Lord  IIartington  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  decline  to  endorse,  that  the  followers  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone  vehemently  refuse  to 
hear  of. 

This  being  so,  we  repeat  the  opinion  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  and  the  Opposition  generally  cannot  too  soon 
make  up  their  minds  to  a  definite  line  of  conduct  on  the 
votes  of  money  likely  now  to  come  fast  and  heavy  for  these 
operations  in  the  Soudan.  The  Pilate  attitude  of  washing 
the  hands  and  doing  what  is  asked  will  not  do.  Much 
capital  has  already  been  made  on  the  Government  side  out 
of  the  uncertainty  of  Opposition  principles,  of  the  lack  of  a 
definite  policy  in  the  Conservative  leaders,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  this,  of  course,  was  mere  party  talk,  and  unjust, 
like  all  party  talk  ;  but  some  of  it  was  just,  and  damagingly 
just.  The  vote  of  censure  carried  in  the  Lords  and  the 
motion  of  censure  nearly  carried  in  the  Commons  removed, 
the  first  distinctly,  the  second  rather  indistinctly,  this  re- 
proach,  and  committed  the  party  to  a  programme  of  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  of  definite  dealing  with  the 
Soudan.  After  this,  it  is  in  the  highest  dogreo  incon¬ 
sistent  to  go  on  voting  money  for  a  continuance  of  the 
old  vacillation,  and  on  the  express  understanding  that  the 
Government  will  not  pledge  themselves  to  do  anything 
with  the  Soudan  whatever.  The  Opposition  criticism  on 
the  wickedness  and  wastefulness  of  the  campaign  near 
Souakim  last  spring  is  in  itself  unanswerable ;  it  supplies 
its  own  answer  when  it  ends  in  the  complaisant  furnishing 
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of  funds  for  a  new  campaign  apparently  as  wasteful  and 
as  wicked.  No  Opposition  can  in  this  way  abdicate  its 
responsibility  as  auditor  of  the  national  accounts  without 
abdicating  at  the  same  time  its  claim  to  be  governor  of 
the  national  affairs.  The  position  of  the  Tory  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  perfectly  clear.  He  is  bound  by 
national  interests,  by  political  reason,  and  by  the  pledges  of 
his  leaders  to  support  in  every  way,  and  by  whomsoever 
carried  on,  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  putting  down  of  the 
rebellion  in  such  portions  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hold  under  English  inspection.  He  is  bound 
by  the  same  duty  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  waste  of 
English  money  and  English  blood  for  no  purpose  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  to  clear  a  way  for  Italy  or  for  Turkey. 
The  present  Government  refuses  point  blank  to  rescue  the 
garrisons  ;  it  refuses  to  commit  itself  to  a  definite  restora¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  or  establishment  of  English  authority  on 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  routes  to  it';  it  refuses  even  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  campaign  of  mere  vengeance  which 
it  is  apparently  anxious  to  carry  on  against  Osman  Digna 
and  Mahommed  Ahmed.  Every  demand  on  its  part  for 
money  is  like  the  demand  of  the  famous  speculator  in  the 
height  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  who  collected  subscriptions 
towards  “  a  project  to  be  presently  made  public.”  Give  the 
Government  a  proper  number  of  rails  and  pumps,  Cold- 
streams  and  Sikhs,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see — at 
least  we  shall  “  jirobably  ”  see  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  is  drawing  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  independent  and  Opposition  members  continue  to  honour 
the  drafts,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  they  can 
reconcile  their  compliance  with  the  plain  and  immemorial 
principles  of  the  duty  of  a  Parliament  man,  which  all 
generations  and  all  individuals  have  at  least  pretended  to 
recognize.  It  is  always  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  grant 
supplies  freely  for  such  a  war  as  now  threatens  us  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  regardless  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asking  for  them.  It  may  be — it  nearly  always  is — the 
duty  of  an  Opposition  to  grant  supplies  necessary  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  war,  even  when  they  do  not  wholly 
approve  of  its  object.  It  never  can  be  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  to  grant  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  has  apparently  no  object  at  all. 


SKETCHES  OF  GORDON. 

IT  is  probable  that  General  Gordon’s  Diaries,  more  or  less 
“  edited,”  will  soon  be  published,  and  no  book  will  be 
read  with  more  painful  interest,  with  more  shame  and 
regret.  We  say  “  shame,”  for  though  that  burden  falls 
most  heavily  where  perhaps  it  is  least  felt,  yet  all  who  kept 
silence  out  of  season  cannot  but  deem  themselves  more  or 
less  responsible  for  the  desertion  of  Gordon.  Never  was  a 
more  squeezable  Government  than  ours,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  the  rescue  of  Gordon,  the  Govei’nment  was  not  squeezed 
enough,  nor  in  time.  The  circumstances  were  such  as 
usually  excite  and  unite  the  English  people  even  in  its  most 
torpid  and  its  laxest  moods.  The  question  was  personal— an 
Englishman’s  life  was  at  stake.  Had  he  been  cut  off  by  the 
ice  in  Arctic  seas,  had  he  been  shut  up  in  an  exploded  mine, 
there  is  no  marvel  of  energy  and  courage,  no  expenditure 
of  resource,  that  would  not  have  been  ready  for  his  aid. 
But  Gordon’s  peril  was  mixed  up  with  politics,  and  the 
negative  side,  the  lazy  side,  the  indifferent  side,  was  in 
power.  To  demand,  with  the  national  voice,  the  rescue  of 
Gordon,  after  El  Teb  and  Tamai,  would  have  been  to  com¬ 
mit  an  act  of  cruelty.  It  would  have  been  to  compel  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  to  make  up  their  minds.  This 
was  more  than  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  Liberals 
could  bear,  so  there  was  no  union,  no  general  popular 
demand,  no  squeeze  was  applied  to  the  Government.  The 
Government  acted,  or  rather  did  not  act,  after  their  kind ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  Government  represents  a  disunited,  list¬ 
less  people,  the  shame  falls  on  the  whole  country.  We 
build  Gordon  monuments  and  Gordon  memorials  as  if  our 
disgrace  needed  a  record  aere  perennius.  Nay,  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  some  hearts  (if  the  word  may  be  used  in  this 
connexion)  there  is  a  kind  of  rancour  against  Gordon 
because  he  would  not  run  away,  because  he  perished  so 
inconveniently. 

A  little  volume  of  Reminiscences  of  Gordon,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  and  Major  Brown  (Macmillan’s),  contains 
some  traits  of  the  great  captain  wasted  by  England,  traits 
which  will  be  studied  with  interest.  Gordon  appears  as  a 
mystic,  indeed,  and  a  man  to  whom  religion,  duty,  and 


affection  were  the- sole  things  worth  living  for.  But  he  by 
no  means  appears  as  a  narrow  pietist,  as  a  man  of  the  Iron¬ 
side  Puritan  stock  often  so  useful  to  England,  always  so- 
unsympathetic.  Gordon  was  a  man  full  of  humour  and 
enjoying  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  he  was  a  man  of 
reading — not  the  homo  unius  libri,  whom  we  are  taught  to 
distrust.  His  manners  and  address  were  unusually  gentle 
and  pleasing  ;  his  courage  was  like  that  of  Skobeleff,  with¬ 
out  the  touch  of  theatrical  effect  which,  no  doubt,  Skobeleff 
indulged  in,  because  he  found  it  so  inspiring  to  his  men, 
on  the  wide  stage  of  war.  Many  tales  like  that  which 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Barnes’s  little  volume  are  told  o£ 
Skobeleff  : — “  Gordon’s  hrst  experience  of  war  was  in 
“  the  Crimea,  whither  he  went  as  an  Engineer  officer  when 
“  he  was  about  twenty.  An  incident  which  happened 
“  before  Sebastopol  may  suffice  to  indicate  his  spirit  at  this 
“  early  age.  Some  soldiers  in  a  trench,  who  were  not  under 
“  Gordon’s  command,  had  suffered  so  severely  that  not  even- 
“  a  non-commissioned  officer  survived  to  command  them.. 
“  Gordon,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  men,  sprang  in  among 
“  them,  armed  only  with  a  stick — which  may  have  sug- 
“  gested  the  use  of  the  ‘  wand  of  victory  ’  at  a  later  time  in 
“  China.  He  at  once  raised  his  head  above  the  earthworks,. 
“  thus  freely  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
“  he  did  not  quit  the  trench  until  he  had  enabled  the  men  to- 
“  understand  exactly  what  they  were  to  do.” 

With  this  virgula  divina,  so  it  seems,  with  this  magic 
wand  alone,  Gordon  was  intended  by  the  Government  to. 
bring  away  the  Soudan  garrisons  after  we  had  fleshed  the- 
Maiidi’s  men  on  Hicks  and  his  army.  In  a  curious  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Gordon  on  his  outward  way  gives 
an  account  of  his  instructions  : — “  I  went  in  and  saw 
“  them  ” — Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  rest.  “  They  said,  ‘  Did 
“  ‘  Wolseley  tell  you  our  orders  1  ’  I  said,  ‘  Yes.’  I  said, 
“  ‘  You  will  not  guarantee  future  government  of  Soudan, 
“  1  and  you  wish  me  to  go  up  and  evacuate  now.’  They 
“  said  *  Yes,’  and  it  was  over.”  Gordon,  apparently,  was  to 
“  evacuate,”  as  Moses  “  evacuated  ”  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  by  performing  miracles.  “  The  Hosts  are  with  me,. 
“  Mahanaim,”  said  Gordon.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  think  so.  But  did  those  who  sent  him  out  believe 
in  the  “  Hosts  ”  of  his  mystic  faith  %  If  not,  what  did  they 
mean  or  want,  except  to  play  the  great  Captain  like  a  card 
in  a  party  game  1  “  How  many  times  have  we  written, 

“  asking  for  reinforcements,  calling  your  serious  attention 
“  to  the  Soudan  1  ...  .  While  you  are  eating,  drinking,  and 
“  resting  on  good  beds,  we  and  those  with  us,  both  soldiers 
“  and  servants,  are  watching  by  night  and  day.”  Gordon 
used  to  send  out  men,  long  before  he  wrote  this  letter  in. 
September,  to  ascertain  “  if  the  English  were  coming.” 
How  gladly  they  would  have  come — the  comrades  of  those- 
whose  bodies  rest  by  Abu  Ivru  aud  Abu  Klea  and  Kerbekan 
— we  well  know.  Their  hearts  are  not  dead  nor  their 
courage  abated.  But  a  Government  which  spends  six 
months  in  beginning  to  think  about  asking  for  tenders  for 
absolutely  indispensable  national  defences  was  not  more  in 
a  hurry  then  than  three  weeks  ago.  Gordon  had  to  do,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  has  to  do,  with  statesmen  who  do  not 
know  their  own  minds,  and  who  dare  not  call  their  souls 
their  own.  Do  not  let  us  be  too  hard  on  the  Government. 
“  Good  God  !  ”  cried  Arminius  long  ago,  in  his  energetic 
manner,  “  it  is  not  with  these  dozen  men  in  their  natural 
“  state  that  a  foreign  Government  finds  it  has  to  deal ;  it  is 
“  with  these  dozen  men  sitting  in  devout  expectation  to 
“  see  how  the  cat  will  jump — and  that  cat  the  British 
“  Philistine.”  “  Who  is  the  cat  1  ”  as  the  preachers  say. 
“  You  are  the  cat,  my  brethren  ;  I  am  the  cat ;  we  are  all 
“  the  cat.”  Too  many  of  us  are  in  some  degree  the  cat. 
That  unfortunate  animal’s  capricious  bounds  have  now 
landed  her  where  she  will  be  scalded. 

Gordon  was  so  far  a  fatalist  that  he  accepted  events 
“  after  they  have  happened  ”  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
will.  In  the  whole  story  of  his  later  career  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  Fate.  Gordon,  as  he  knew  and  ad¬ 
mitted,  had  rendered  the  Maiidi  possible.  He  had  shown 
rhe  Soudanese  that  all  government  need  not  be  mere 
Bashibazoukery.  “  I  had  taught  the  natives  that  they  had 
“  a  right  to  exist.  I  had  taught  them  something  of  the 
“  meaning  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  accustomed  them  to  a 
“  higher  ideal  of  government  than  that  with  which  they 
“  had  previously  been  acquainted.”  Gordon,  indeed,  might 
have  said,  “  1  perish  by  the  people  that  I  made.”  The  end 
of  these  things,  which  he  would  have  believed  to  be  eter¬ 
nally  preordained,  lies  in  utter  obscurity.  A  revival  of 
the  heroic  and  conquering  age  of  Islam  on  one  side,  an 
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11  opening  up  ”  of  a  continent  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
grey  shirtings  and  sized  cottons  on  the  other,  or  a  mere 
debauch  of  blood  and  anarchy,  or  the  breaking  of  the  power 
of  England,  or  the  revival  of  our  ancient  spirit  in  a  reunited 
English  race,  all  these  things  lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods, 
all  of  them  are  made  possible  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Charles  Gordon.  However  things  fall  out,  the  Nile  will 
rise  and  fall  again ;  the  Pyramids  will  see  the  empires  come 
and  go,  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  river  of  Egypt ;  the 
colossal  statues  of  Abu  Simbel  will  be  scored  with  the 
knives  of  English  soldiers  and  of  Arab  emirs  as  they  are 
scored  with  the  earliest  Greek  writings,  the  scratches  made 
bv  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Psammetichus.  The  fifty 
thousand  men  of  Cambyses  marched  into  the  desert,  not  one 
came  back  whence  they  went,  not  one  reached  the  oasis 
whither  they  were  bound.  That  all  these  deaths,  unre¬ 
garded  as  the  drifting  of  sand,  were  part  of  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  tending  to  the  aim  of  some  design,  was  clear, 
and  the  clearness  was  comforting,  to  Gordon.  But  we,  who 
see  Englishmen  sent  on  Cambyses’s  track,  to  wait  beneath 
the  sun  of  the  desert  till  Mr.  Micawber  makes  up  his  mind, 
we  may  regard  all  this  as  part  of  a  national  punishment, 
but  can  scarcely  by  that  reflection  be  consoled.  “  Be  not 
“  thou  greatly  moved  ”  wrote  Gordon— it  was  one  of  his 
favourite  mottoes — yet  not  to  be  moved  by  this  vast  waste 
is  almost  beyond  human  fortitude  or  stoicism.  He  himself 
was  moved ;  how  much,  and  to  what  utterances,  his  diary 
and  private  letters,  if  they  are  published,  unedited,  will 
declare.  But  not  even  the  near  view  of  the  most  piteous 
sacrifice  in  the  modern  world  will  make  the  irreclaimable 
cat  jump  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  UNLICENSED  REVOLVERS. 

HE  answer  which  the  Home  Secretary  gave  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  the  other  night  is  more  encouraging 
to  peaceable  members  of  society  than  anything  yet  extracted 
from  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  great  revolver  question. 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  belongs  to  the  small  and  rapidly 
diminishing  class  of  Ir  ish  representatives  who  do  not  include 
a  reversal  of  the  Sixth  Commandment  in  their  creed.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  known  to  be  at  least  adequately  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  rusks  which  public  men  now 
run  from  the  machinations  of  the  assassin.  On  thinking 
over  the  matter,  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  come  to 
the  very  sensible  conclusion  that  mere  licences  are  of 
no  use.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  police  to  be  always  examining  street  passengers 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  illicit  firearms.  To 
state  the  contrary  proposition  is  indeed  to  expose  its 
absurdity.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  positive  assur¬ 
ances  were  even  more  satisfactory  than  his  negative 
convictions.  He  thinks  it  “a  very  serious  matter  for 
“  consideration  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  more  severe 
“  penalties  attached  to  crimes  when  committed  with  re- 
“  volvers  or  explosives.”  Now  this  is  a  point  which  we 
have  more  than  once  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  at  last 
taken  it  up.  The  common  sense  of  the  thing  is  quite  plain. 
Honest  men  carry  revolvei  s  because  they  are  afraid  that 
they  may  have  to  encounter  unscrupulous  ruffians.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  ruffians  cany  revolvers  in  order  that  they  may 
protect  themselves  against  the  police,  and  other  resources  of 
civilization.  What  the  law  ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  is  to 
redress  the  balance  by  the  imposition  of  some  special  punish¬ 
ment.  Sir  William  Harcourt  says  that  a  Bill — by  which 
we  presume  that  he  means  a  Government  Bill  —  is  coming 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  doing  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  done. 

We  stated  on  a  former  occasion  what,  in  our  judgment, 
the  additional  penalty  ought  to  be.  The  burglar  who  blazes 
away  at  any  policeman  that  attempts  to  take  him,  the  rough 
who  shoots  freely  at  all  who  resent  his  insolence,  can  only 
bo  reached  through  the  skin.  When  the  soul  and  the  moral 
sense  are  hopelessly  obscured,  and  the  conscience  is  seared 
with  a  hot  iron,  the  skin  always  remains,  and  a  resort  to  the 
aryumentum  Laculinum  rarely  in  such  circumstances  fails  of 
its  effect.  Mr.  Henry,  whose  motives  are  excellent,  appears, 
like  many  members  of  Parliament,  to  have  very  hazy  ideas 
about  what  can  be  done  by  legislation.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  enacted,  as  he  suggests,  that  the  sale  of  revolvers  should 
bo  registered,  though  we  must  confess  ourselves  unablo  to 
see  the  precise  object  of  the  reform.  But  when  it  comes 
to  “  prohibiting  the  sale  of  revolvers  to  persons  under 


“  a  certain  age,”  we  really  should  like  to  know  how 
Mr.  Henry  proposes  to  enforce  such  a  law.  Would  the 
purchaser  be  bound  to  produce  a  certificate  of  birth  1  Would 
baptism  do  1  Or  vaccination  i  Or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  1  The  present  Master  of  the  Bolls  once  stood 
alone  against  all  the  other  Common  Law  Judges  in 
holding  that  a  man  who  had  abducted  a  girl,  having  good 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  more  than  sixteen  when 
she  was  really  less,  was  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence. 
Would  a  similar  question  arise  if  a  revolver  were  sold  to  a 
youth  who  appeared  to  have  passed  Mr.  Henry’s  limit,  but 
was  really  under  it  1  Mr.  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
lately  made  the  recipient  of  some  very  alarming  informa¬ 
tion.  He  “  has  it  on  good  authority  that  even  in  the  public 
“  schools  revolvers  are  frequently  carried  by  the  pupils.” 
This  is  certainly  startling,  and  must  add  a  new  terror  to 
the  lucrative  profession  of  an  usher.  We  can  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Henry  has  been  made  the  victim  of  what  our 
friends  the  reporters  call  a  cruel  hoax.  Schoolboys — such  is 
human  precocity — have  been  known  to  divert  themselves 
after  this  ungodly  sort,  and  somehow  or  other  there  has 
sprung  up  an  idea  lately  that  members  of  Parliament  are 
fair  as  well  as  easy  game.  The  “  prohibition  of  carrying 
“  concealed  firearms  without  a  special  licence  ”  seems  to  us  a 
singularly  inept  proposal.  There  is  not  much  use  in  “  pro- 
“  hibiting  ”  acts  which  by  the  hypothesis  are  not  discovered. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  better  stick  to  his  special 
penalty,  and  make  it  the  cat. 


BECHUAN  ALAND. 

HE  latest  accounts  from  Bechuanaland  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Sir  Charles  Warren  appears  to  be  acting 
with  remarkable  vigour,  and  Mr.  Kruger,  President  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  has  thus  far  not  objected  on 
principle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Convention  ;  but  the 
Cape  Ministers  are  pledged  to  an  opposite  policy,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  resigned  his  office  of  Special  Commissioner  on 
the  ground  of  difference  of  opinion  from  Sir  Charles 
Warren.  It  is  a  fact  of  still  graver  import  that  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  has  requested  the  Government  to 
transfer  the  civil  administration  of  Bechuanaland  from  Sir 
Charles  Warren  to  himself.  Mr.  Rhodes  apparently  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  use  of  force  to  expel  the  intruders  from  the 
district  which  they  call  Goshen  Land,  and  he  specifically 
objects  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  appears 
to  be  Sir  C.  Warren’s  cortidential  adviser.  In  a  recent 
interview  Mr.  Kruger  proposed  to  Sir  C.  Warren  that  he 
should  visit  the  disputed  territory  with  a  simple  escort  for 
the  purpose  of  pers  ading  the  freebooters  by  peaceaole  means 
to  evacuate  the  lands  which  they  have  occupied.  Sir  C. 
Warren  is  said  to  have  replied,  with  apparent  reason,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  only  mode  of  securing  peace  was  a 
display  of  force.  It  is  Dot  certain  whether  Mr.  Kruger 
acquiesced,  tacitly  or  otherwise,  in  Sir  C.  Warren’s  decision; 
but  Mr.  Rhodes  may  have  caused  serious  inconvenience  by 
his  concurrence  in  the  Transvaal  President’s  views.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  Sir  H.  Robinson’s  recommendation.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Government  has  always  reposed  well-deserved  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  High  Commissioner;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Sir  C.  Warren  has  lately  arrived  from 
England  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Colonial 
Oflice,  and  that  he  commands  a  force  entrusted  to  his 
charge  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  rightful 
owners  the  territory  which  has  been  lawlessly  seized.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  not  long  since  selected  by  Lord  Derby  for 
the  post  of  Commissioner  in  Bechuanaland  ;  and,  though 
he  afterwards  resigned  his  office,  he  must  still  possess  the 
qualifications  which  justified  his  appointment.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  disputes  among  the  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Government  may  render  the  expedition  abortive. 
In  Bechuanaland,  as  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
English  interests  have  been  threatened  by  the  ubiquitous  ill- 
will  of  Prince  Bismarck.  I  n  this  instance  his  suspicions  were 
ostensibly  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  force 
in  Bechuanaland  at  a  distance,  as  Lord  Granville  reminds 
him,  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  Angra  Pequeria.  The 
frivolity  of  the  complaint  has  the  intended  effect  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  temper  in  which  it  is  preferred.  The  most  dicta¬ 
torial  of  statesmen  can  scarcely  persist  in  the  contention 
that  English  troops  are  not  to  bo  employed  even  for  the 
most  legitimate  purposes  within  somo  hundred  miles  of  a 
new  and  petty  German  settlement.  It  is  possible  that  tho 
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real  object  of  the  remonstrance  may  be  to  prepare  the  way 
lor  future  interference  in  South  African  affairs,  and  perhaps 
for  a  German  protectorate  in  the  Transvaal.  For  the 
moment  there  is  no  risk  of  collision,  though  a  malevolent 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Boers  may  not  improbably  be 
exercised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  almost  the  only  recent  act 
of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  may  not 
be  rendered  useless  by  domestic  and  foreign  complications. 
It  Sir  C.  Warren  is  allowed  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  a  dis¬ 
play  or  by  an  employment  of  force,  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  the  vacillation  of  the  English  Government  will  have  been 
partially  retrieved. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  Government 
has  to  deal  arises  from  the  opposition  of  the  Colonial 
Ministers  to  the  Imperial  policy.  Mr.  Upington  and  Mr. 
Sprigg,  representing  the  Cabinet  of  which  they  are  prin¬ 
cipal  members,  lately  visited  the  disputed  territory,  and 
made  a  provisional  agreement,  by  which  the  freebooters  of 
Goshen  were  to  return  nearly  all  the  lands  which  they  had 
occupied.  The  Colony  had  previously  agreed  to  assume  the 
administration  of  Bechuanaland  as  soon  as  the  Imperial 
1  overnment  had  settled  the  disputed  titles.  By  the  London 
Convention  between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  concluded 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  rights  of  Montsioa,  a  chief  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Imperial  Government,  were 
explicitly  recognized  and  secured.  Lord  Derby  had  two 
reasons  for  insisting  on  the  stipulation,  both  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  was  bound  in  honour  to  protect 
an  ally,  and  because  the  trade  route  from  the  Colony 
to  the  interior  passed  through  Montsioa’s  territory. 
The  South  African  Government  has  never  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  Convention,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  as 
to  its  construction;  but,  after  the  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  a  body  of  adventurers  from  the  Transvaal,  led  or 
instigated  by  Mr.  Joubert,  invaded  Montsioa’s  territory, 
and,  after  a  series  of  conflicts,  compelled  him  to  execute 
a  surrender  of  the  lands  to  which  he  was  entitled  both 
by  inheritance  and  possession  and  by  the  express  provisions 
of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Upington  and  Mr.  Sprigg  thought 
proper  to  regard  Montsioa’s  treaty  with  the  invaders  as  a 
binding  engagement  concluded  at  the  close  of  a  regular 
war.  When  Montsioa  objected  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  the  document,  Mr.  Upington  explained  to 
him  that  treaties  were  commonly  extorted  by  force,  and 
that  they  were  nevertheless  binding.  The  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1871  was,  as  Mr. 
Upington  forcibly  argued,  not  a  voluntary  sacrifice. 

In  international  and  in  private  transactions  it  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  contract  that  it  should  be  made  between 
competent  parties.  The  Goshen  freebooters  were  not  a 
lawfully  constituted  or  sovereign  community,  and  they 
directly  infringed  the  rights  of  England  as  secured  by  the 
London  Convention.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in 
making  an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  if  it  could  be 
immediately  violated  with  impunity  by  a  horde  of  private 
adventurers,  recruited  for  the  most  part  in  the  Republic, 
and  publishing  their  declarations  in  the  Pretoria  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  evident  that  the  so-called  State  of  Goshen,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  exist,  will  be  immediately  annexed  by  the  i 
South  African  Republic.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Upington  ' 
and  Mr.  Sprigg  have  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Imperial  j 
policy,  and  of  the  rights  acquired  or  retained  under  the 
Convention,  recognized  the  freebooting  community  as  1 
capable  of  accepting  Montsioa’s  surrender  of  his  lands.  It  | 
is  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  wrongdoers  that  Sir  C.  1 
Warren  has  by  this  time  probably  arrived,  with  a  re-  ! 
spectable  force,  on  the  spot.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  Blue  Book  is  unprofitably  occupied  with  transcripts 
of  Resolutions  passed  at  meetings  held  for  the  purpose 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  In  some  of  these  docu-  I 
mcnts  the  colonists  of  English  race,  forming,  probably,  a 
local  majority,  express  regret  that  the  settlement  of  affairs  I 
in  Bechuanaland  should  be  delayed  or  prevented  by  the  j 
offer  of  the  Cape  Ministers  to  negotiate  between  the 
Goshenites  and  the  Imperial  Government.  A  larger 
number  of  meetings  pass  resolutions  in  the  opposite  sense, 
using  language  so  uniform  as  to  suggest  >he  probability  \ 
that  the  Africander  party  has  already  conferred  on  the 
colony  the  blessings  of  a  Caucus.  As  the  minutes  of  the  | 
meetings  are  in  some  instances  accompanied  by  sworn  j 
translations,  it  is  evident  that  they  represent  outlying 
districts  in  which  no  English  is  spoken.  Of  the  comparative 
authority  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  either  side,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  in  the  absence  of  minute  local  knowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Dutch  population  inclines  to  the  cause 


of  the  Goshen  freebooters,  while  the  English  desire  the 
legitimate  vindication  of  Imperial  authority.  The  itinerant 
Ministers  decided  the  whole  question  at  issue,  as  far  as 
their  power  extended,  when  they  recognized  as  binding  the 
agreement  which  had  been  extorted  from  Montsioa  by 
the  adventurers  from  the  Transvaal.  It  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  a  lawless  assemblage  could  overrule  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  London  Convention.  The  Imperial  sove¬ 
reignty  could  not  have  been  compromised  even  by  a 
voluntary  cession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  a  native  chief. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  C.  Warren  will 
restore  the  disputed  lands  to  the  lawful  owner,  if  he  is 
allowed  to  complete  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  A  further  and  perhaps 
more  difficult  duty  will  be  to  discover  and  punish  the 
murderers  of  Mr.  Bethell  and  Mr.  Walker.  Lord  Derby 
has  judiciously  recommended  that  the  assassins  of  Mr. 
Bethell  should,  if  they  are  apprehended,  be  tried  by 
military  law,  and  on  conviction  summarily  punished.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  information  which  has  been  obtained, 
Mr.  Bethell  was  deliberately  put  to  death,  after  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  freebooters.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Walker  is  not  equally  clear ;  but  the  Government  has 
received  credible  statements  to  the  effect  that  he  was,  like  Mr. 
Bethell,  murdered  in  cold  blood.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  perpetrators  of  both  crimes  may  find  refuge 
in  the  Transvaal.  It  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Niekirk,  lately  acting  administrator  of 
Stellaland,  has  any  connexion  with  the  charges  of  murder. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Ministers  at  the 
Cape  should  condemn  a  policy  which  in  ulterior  stages  will 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Government.  It 
had  been  arranged  that,  as  soon  as  observance  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  been  enforced,  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Cape.  The  Colonial  authorities 
might  probably  be  trusted  to  maintain  a  free  passage  to  the 
interior ;  but,  as  flu-  as  they  are  represented  by  the  present 
Ministry,  they  are  now  committed  to  the  cause  of  the 
Goshen  invaders  against  Montsioa.  It  is  possible  that  a 
future  election  may  reverse  a  vexatious  policy.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  vague  threats  of  an  invasion  of  Natal  by  the 
Boers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  serious  ;  but  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  Majuba  surrender  are  perhaps  not  yet 
exhausted. 


THE  DUNKIRK  DUEL. 

INCE  the  French  bought  Dunkirk  from  a  Royal 
humorist  the  place  has  not,  perhaps,  been  so  much  in 
their  mouths  as  it  is  to-day.  The  battle  of  Dunkirk,  between 
M.  Dekeirel  and  M.  Chapuis  interests  them  as  deeply, 
and  seems  as  difficult  to  understand,  as  the  victories 
of  the  French  commander  in  Tonquin.  Yet  the  story 
of  this  unhappy  fatal  duel  is  clear  enough,  if  we  accept 
the  statement  of  M.  Pierre  Giffard  in  ihe  Figaro.  On 
Shrove  Tuesday  the  fray  began  in  a  cafe  at  Dunkirk.  A 
M.  Dekeirel  was  fleeting  the  time  carelessly,  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world,  with  a  young  lady  whose  name 
does  not  appear,  and  whose  profession  is  the  divine  art 
of  song.  To  M.  Dekeirel  and  his  young  friend  enter  M. 
Dekeirel  aine,  a  commercial  gentleman  who  travels  in 
wine.  Now  the  elder  M.  Dekeirel  is  a  married  man,  and, 
as  his  excellent  father-in-law  remarks,  he  would  have  been 
better  in  the  company  of  his  lady-wife  than  in  the  society 
of  the' siren  of  the  Dunkirk  cafe  concert.  But  no  man  is 
always  wise.  As  the  brothers  and  the  songstress  revelled, 
some  young  officers  entered,  in  multi,  and  one  of  them, 
hi.  Chapuis,  lately  from  St.  Cyr,  sat  down,  like  “  the 
“  Abominable  who  uninvited  came,”  at  the  table  of  the 
brothers.  M.  Chapuis  pressed  his  attentions,  more  or  less 
delicate,  on  the  singing  woman,  and  the  trouble  began.  By 
the  intervention  of  some  sensible  officers,  the  elder  M. 
Dekeirel  and  M.  Chapuis  offered  each  other  “  explanations,” 
and  Peace  was  just  folding  her  fluttered  wings,  when  people 
began  to  talk  in  a  warlike  manner,  like  the  English  and 
Russian  newspapers.  The  result  was  a  challenge,  and  the 
elder  M.  Dekeirel  met  M.  Chapuis  across  the  Belgian 
frontier  at  seven  on  a  cold  morning.  The  principals  were 
stripped  and  placed  very  awkwardly.  M.  Chapuis  had  the 
dunes  and  sand  behind  him,  M.  Dekeirel  had  a  secure 
retreat  over  solid  ground.  M.  Dekeirel,  by  the  way,  had 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  fencing,  just  that  amount  which 
Sir  William  Hop..,  in  his  Scots  Fencing- Master  and  other 
learned  works,  considers  dangerous.  M  Chapuis  was  much 
more  accomplished.  After  the  first  engagement  M.  Ciiapui3 
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lunged,  and  his  blade  passed  close  to  his  antagonist’s  right 
thigh.  “  Touched,  sir,  I  think,”  said  the  officer.  “  Excuse 
“  me,  sir,  I  think  not,”  said  the  bagman ;  “  at  least,  I  felt 
“  nothing.”  “  Pardon,  sir,  I  am  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
“  arms,  and  I  say  )'OU  were  touched.  Besides,  my  sword  is 
“  twisted.”  Perhaps  when  the  buttons  are  off  a  man  is  the 
best  judge  as  to  whether  he  is  touched  or  not.  This  was 
M.  Dekeirel’s  opinion.  A  surgical  examination  proved 
that  he  had  not  a  scratch,  and  probably  M.  Chapuis’s  point 
had  been  twisted  by  some  movement  of  M.  Dekeirel’s  body. 
End  of  the  first  round.  The  men  were  put  up  again,  and  now 
31.  Chapuis  had  lost  his  temper.  He  advanced  thrusting 
rapidly,  there  was  almost  a  scuffle,  the  opponents  being 
close  to  each  other,  and  then  31.  Chapuis  was  seen  holding 
his  sword  by  the  blade  and  offering  the  handle  to  31. 
Dekeirel.  “  You  took  hold  of  my  sword,”  he  cried,  “  and 
“  that,  in  a  duel,  is  something  very  like  murder.”  Poor  3L 
Chapuis  had  it ;  it  was  not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door,  but  ’twas  enough,  ’twould  serve.  In  five 
days  31.  Chapuis  had  left  this  little  life,  and  31.  Dekeirel 
was  in  prison.  What  had  happened?  31.  Dekeirel’s  own 
account  was  that,  seeing  his  enemy’s  sword  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  he  simply  made  a  push — lunging  there  was  none — 
and  hit  him.  The  second  of  31.  Chapuis  said  that  31. 
Dekeirel’s  left  hand  was  raised  and  on  a  level  with  his 
head,  that  he  instinctively  put  aside  the  hostile  point  with 
this  hand,  and  that  he  then  thrust,  repeated  his  thrust,  and 
so  pinked  his  man.  Now  this  instinctive  action  of  the  left 
hand  is  often  practised,  unconsciously,  by  inexperienced 
fencers  in  a  salle  d'armes.  They  get  their  left  hand  in 
the  way  of  the  foil,  and  thereby  are  sometimes  cut  over 
the  fingers,  without  any  explicit  intention  of  parrying  in 
this  antiquated  manner.  They  no  more  mean  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  left  hand  than  one  means  to  get  l.b.w. 
at  cricket.  Unluckily  there  was  no  time  for  the  seconds  to 
give  31.  Dekeirel  “  out,”  and  declare  him  vanquished,  for 
his  probably  unintentional  breach  of  the  law  of  the  modern 
sword  duel.  A  commercial  traveller  within  an  inch  of 
death  naturally  kept  poking  away  with  his  point  in  a 
flurried  manner,  and  hence  the  death  of  31.  Chapuis.  The 
Correspondent  of  the  Figaro  is  probably  right  in  acquitting 
poor  31.  Dekeirel  of  intentional  disloyalty.  It  is  ill  playing 
with  edged  tools — that  is  all  the  moral.  You  cannot  expect 
all  sword  duels  to  be  finished  without  disagreeable  accidents. 
A  fearful  turmoil  is  naturally  caused  between  the  civilians 
and  the  military  in  a  little  town  when  a  bagman  pinks  a 
lieutenant  and  can  be  charged  with  not  fighting  fair.  Five 
minutes  after  the  fatal  thrust  31.  CnAPUis  said  : — “  J’ai  cru 
“  4  un  coup  deloyal.  3Iais  remarquez,  3Ionsieur,  que  je  ne 
“  proteste  pas.”  He  did  not  “  claim  a  foul.”  The  whole 
business  might  have  passed  in  a  salle  d’armes,  and  only  led 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  hit.  But 
the  hit  was  too  palpable.  The  story  does  not,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  afford  argument  in  favour  of  the  French  practice  of 
duelling.  “  C  est  bien  14,  helas,  un  duel  de  province  !  ” 


THE  CAMEROON 3  AND - . 

TTOW  much  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  may  have  taken 
back  with  him  to  Berlin  is  not  known,  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  it  is  enough  to  make  his  face 
white  in  the  presence  of  the  Shah,  as  Hadji  Baba  might 
have  said.  The  story  of  the  Cameroons,  or  the  sequefto 
that  story,  is  becoming  known.  We  hear  with  no  consider¬ 
able  surprise,  whatever  other  feelings  the  news  may  excite, 
of  another  surrender  to  Germany.  After  roundly  declarin'’ 
that  there  could  be  “  no  question  as  to  the  frontiers  ”  in  the 
region  to  the  west  of  Bimbia,  our  Government  has  found 
there  was  a  question,  of  recognizing  a  German  frontier,  and 
lias  given  it  due  consideration,  with  the  now  familiar  result. 
The  report  of  an  insult  to  the  British  flag  at  Victoria  is,  for 
various  reasons,  not  the  matter  of  importance  it  might  have 
been  under  another  dispensation.  To  begin  with,  it  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  true;  and,  if  it  does  turn  out  that  a 
German  officer  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  foolish  violence, 
his  Government  may  bo  trusted  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  correct  him.  I  here  is  a  certain  magnanimity  in  Prince 
Bismarck’s  method  of  pursuing  the  interests  of  his  country, 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  acts  of  this  swaggering  kind 
on  the  part  of  subordinates.  The  German  .Chancellor’s 
triumph  would,  for  the  rest,  be  spoilt  if  a  naval  lieutenant 
were  to  undertake  the  work  which  is  being  done  for 
Germany  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  II. 31.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord'  Granville  has  appa-  1 


rently  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  fulfil  Prince  Bismarck's 
wishes.  He  has  boggled  over  undertaking  the  task  ;  but  at 
last  he  has  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable,  like  a  wise 
man.  The  history  of  his  contumacy  and  final  repentance  is 
told  at  large  by  himself.  The  other  day  he  brought  out  his 
Blue  Book,  in  which  he  set  forth  at  length  how  the  Cabinet 
delayed  and  hesitated  and  took  no  notice  when  it  was  asked  to 
annex  the  Cameroons  years  ago,  how  it  finally  decided  on  action 
just  in  time  to  find  itself  too  late.  At  the  end  of  the  Blue 
Book  the  Government  was  seen  maintaining  a  dispute 
against  Germany  with  some  appearance  of  firmness.  It  has 
not  occupied  that  dignified  position  long.  Before  the  Blue 
Book  is  a  month  old  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  has  come, 
and  if  half  the  reports  current  are  true,  has  carried  all 
before  him.  The  claims  of  Germany  to  the  Cameroon  coast, 
from  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  Ambas  Bay,  have  been  recognized, 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  the  valuable  mountain 
district  must  almost  certainly  have  been  concluded  in  the 
concession.  The  hope  expressed  in  some  quarters  in  England 
that  the  hill  country  has  been  excluded  is  foolish  indeed. 
Nothing  known  of  Prince  Bismarck  justifies  the  injurious 
supposition  that  he  would  be  content  wdth  a  strip  of  swampy 
and  poisonous  coast,  and  allow  another  Power  to  hold 
healthy  high-lying  country  just  at  the  back  of  such  a  pos¬ 
session.  The  Cameroons  coast  is  of  no  use  except  as  the 
threshold  of  a  more  valuable  country.  It  is  desired  by 
Germany  because  it  affords  a  starting-point  to  the  interior, 
not  from  any  qualities  of  its  own.  One  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
many  complaints  was  directed  against  the  attempt  of  our 
Foreign  Office  to  occupy  Bamboko,  and  so  confine  his  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  coast.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has 
provided  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger. 

If  the  Cameroons  business  stood  by  itself  it  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  already  plain  that  it  does  not.  The 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Cabinet  to  escape  from  the  blind 
alley  into  which  they  have  wandered  will  be  successful 
indeed  if  it  cost  nothing  more  than  the  coast  from  Rio  del 
Rey  to  Ambas.  Without  putting  too  much  trust  in  rumours 
and  guesses,  there  is  enough  ground  to  believe  that  Count 
H.  Bismarck  has  asked  and  received  far  more  than  the 
surrender  of  our  claims  to  the  Cameroons  coast.  The  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  with  Germany,  which  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  existing  tension  in  our  relations,  and  is,  according  to 
some,  about  to  relieve  the  Cabinet  of  all  its  difficulties,  has 
doubtless  had  a  more  extensive  character  than  is  yet  publicly 
known.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  the  man  to  let  an  opportunity 
for  making  a  good  general  settlement  slip,  and  he  has  many 
outstanding  questions  to  clear  up  with  the  remarkable  body 
of  statesmen  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  German  Com¬ 
pany  is  known  to  be  engaged  in  pioneering  towards  the 
equatorial  lakes.  That  enterprise  must  be  made  safe,  and 
an  exact  understanding  as  to  the  position  of  Zanzibar  wiil 
greatly  help  to  avoid  difficulties  in  those  parts.  Other 
Germans  are  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape ; 
and  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  protection.  There  is,  or  was 
— for  have  we  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  1 — a 
difficulty  about  Samoa.  In  New  Guinea  there  was  some 
doubt,  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
districts  claimed  by  England  and  Germany.  The  observer 
of  public  events  who  has  got  to  know  his  Prince  Bismarck 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  these  unpleasant¬ 
nesses  are  things  of  the  past.  In  the  course  of  tiuio  we 
shall  know  how  they  have  been  removed.  For  the  present 
the  details  of  the  happy  arrangement  are  concealed,  but 
recent  history  justifies  the  belief  that  it  amounts  to  a 
surrender  on  the  part  of  this  country.  In  Germany  they 
are  pleased  with  the  arrangement  arrived  at.  Our  Ministers 
are  delighted  because  an  arrangement  has  been  made;  and 
the  difference  in  language  is  eloquent  as  to  the  character  of 
their  last  diplomatic  feat.  The  surrender  of  Huon  Bay  in 
New  Guinea  is  said  to  be  one  item  of  the  ransom,  and 
as  it  has  been  claimed  by  the  Germans,  the  report  may 
be  accepted  as  probable.  Here,  again,  wo  should  have 
the  story  of  the  Cameroons  repeated  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  and  that  in  its  turn  was  the  story  of  Angra  Pequeiia. 
When  the  last  New  Guinea  Blue  Book  appeared,  Lord 
Granville  had  put  his  foot  down  on  lluon  Bay.  Ho  was 
in  much  the  same  position  when  we  last  heard  of  the 
Cameroons.  Now  all  the  world  sees  what  has  come  of  his 
firmness  on  the  W  est  Coast  of  Africa,  and  may  guess  how 
it  has  stood  push  of  pike  elsewhere.  With  the  prospect  of 
so  much  before  us,  and  the  memory  of  so  much  in  the 
immediate  past,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the 
bungling  in  the  Cameroons  as  worthy  of  special  reproba¬ 
tion.  The  consistent  policy,  feebleness,  haste,  and  ultimate 
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surrender,  pursued  by  the  Ministry  has  at  least  the  ad¬ 
vantage  for  them  of  causing  any  particular  piece  of  mis¬ 
management  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Barbel  Mirabeau  used  to  observe  that  in  any  other 
family  he  would  have  been  considered  clever  but  disso¬ 
lute,  whereas  his  kindred  looked  upon  him  as  a  dull  but 
sober  fellow.  Any  particular  blunder  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  is  by  this  time  much  in  the  same  position  as 
Barrel  Mirabeau.  Considered  by  itself,  and  as  a  piece  of 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  any  other  Cabinet,  it  is  foolish  and 
disgraceful.  Considered  as  done  by  the  great  body  which 
serves  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  no  worse  than  much  else, 
and  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  whole.  It  is  hardly 
worth  condemning  by  itself,  because  it  will  have  to  go 
into  such  a  long  account  when  the  day  of  reckoning  does 
come. 

When  that  reckoning  comes  to  be  made,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  Ministers  have  not  done  those  things  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  done.  Nobody  who  respected  fore¬ 
sight  and  good  sense  in  politics  can  look  at  the  history  of  the 
German  Chancellor’s  conduct  of  these  Colonial  disputes 
without  admiration.  It  is  true  that  we  have  suffered  at  his 
hands,  but  we  have  not  to  blame  him  for  our  mishaps.  It  is  no 
business  of  the  German  Chancellor’s  to  defend  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  England.  His  only  duty  is  to  his  own  country ; 
and,  if  he  hits  us  hard  in  discharging  it,  we  may  first  of  all 
respect  him  and  then  take  our  revenge  by  calling  to  account 
the  men  who  gave  him  the  chance.  It  is  ridiculous  cant  to  | 
complain  of  his  interference  in  our  affairs,  or  to  remind  the 
public  of  the  good  done  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  avowed 
hatred  felt  for  him  by  foreign  Governments.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  never  shown  any  hostility  to  this  country  or 
interfered  in  any  business  which  did  not  interest  him  as 
much  as  us.  When  our  Government  has  crossed  him  he 
has  defended  his  policy  by  the  usual  methods  of  great  states¬ 
men.  If  he  has  profited  by  our  difiiculties,  he  has  done 
nothing  unusual,  and  the  blame,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
should  fall  first  on  the  men  who  made  the  difficulties.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  are  some  among  us  who  think 
that  because  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  has  laid  itself 
and  the  country  open  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  thrust,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  rally  round  Mr.  Gladstone. 
If  accounts  have  to  be  settled  with  Prince  Bismarck,  it 
would  seem  a  necessary  preliminary  to  entrust  the  task  to 
men  whom  he  has  not  beaten.  Of  the  two  attitudes  assumed 
at  present  towards  him  in  England,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  most  ignoble.  From  one  quarter  come  whimperings 
over  his  brutality,  and  from  another  piteous  appeals  to  him 
to  fight  our  battles.  The  spectacle  is  enough  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  all  the  manhood  of  England  is  contained 
in  the  few  thousand  men  Lord  Wolseley  has  picked  out  of 
the  army  to  fight  under  him  in  the  Soudan.  Since  we  are 
to  come  in  contact  with  Germany  at  so  many  points,  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  familiar  colonial  kind  are  only  too  likely  to 
arise ;  and,  if  they  do,  our  interests  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
fended.  The  risk  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  we  owe  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Granville,  the  colonial  policy  of 
Lord  Derby,  and  the  inspiring  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
for  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  has 
been  able  to  get  a  footing  in  an  uncivilized  country  where 
the  misfortune  might  not  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  sense  and  activity  on  the  part  of  those  three 
wonderful  statesmen.  The  mischief  done  cannot  be  undone, 
but  there  is  one  obvious  way  of  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the 
like  in  the  future. 


UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION. 

THE  debate  on  University  representation  has  been  the 
main  incident  of  the  proceedings  hitherto  in  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Redistribution  Bill.  Considered  as  a  mere 
discussion  it  has  not  been  wanting  in  ability,  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  hardly  calculated  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
House  as  a  practical  body.  Indeed,  the  only  party  who  can 
be  said  to  have  debated  the  question  in  anything  but  the 
academic  fashion,  which  is  only  in  one  sense  appropriate  to 
it,  were  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers.  Their  motives  for 
opposing  University  representation  were  frankly  political, 
and  politic, tl  of  the  least  elevated  kind.  They  want  to 
deprive  all  Universities  of  their  representatives  in  order  that 
they  may  disfranchise  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  they 
want  to  disfranchise  that  University  because  that  would 
be  to  diminish  the  representation  of  the  Irish  loyalists 
by  two  votes.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  University  of 


Dublin  is,  as  Mr.  Parnell  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  a  minority,  except  in  the  sense  that  any 
other  institution  which  a  majority  may,  but  will  not  make 
use  of,  is  the  institution  of  a  minority ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  true  that  the  two  seats  now  filled  by  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Plunket  may  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  safe 
“  preserves  ”  for  that  party  of  fidelity  to  the  Union  and 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  which  is  still  unhappily  a 
minority  among  the  people  of  Ireland.  This  being  so,  the 
men  who  detest  the  Union  and  feel  no  attachment  to  the 
British  Crown  are  naturally  anxious  that  these  seats  should 
be  abolished,  and  they  make  no  disguise  of  their  reasons. 
They  do  not  deny,  for  instance,  that  the  two  University 
seats  have  been  usually,  and  are  just  now  conspicuously, 
well  filled;  nor  do  they  rely  upon  abstract  theories  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  maintaining  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  principles  of  representation.  Their  argument 
in  support  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  amendment  was  founded  upon 
a  simple  enumeration  of  noses.  So  many  Loyalist  seats 
minus  two,  are  equal  to  such  and  such  a  lesser  number  of 
votes  in  favour  of  the  Union  and  its  interests  in  future 
Parliamentary  divisions.  Therefore,  let  us  as  Separatists 
vote  that  these  two  seats  be  extinguished. 

We  only  wish  it  were  equally  easy  to  pin  Mr.  Bryce  and 
his  English  supporters  to  a  definite  and  uniform  statement 
of  their  case.  Mr.  Bryce  himself  began  by  protesting  that 
he  did  not  object  to  University  representation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  anomaly,  and  he  certainly  so  far  justified  hi> 
protest  as  to  advocate  a  system  of  University  representation 
which  would  be  a  far  more  startling  departure  from  tin 
prevailing  principle  than  that  which  at  present  exists.  Tin 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  not  so  much  mind, 
he  tells  us,  if  the  teaching  body  of  his  University — some 
250  persons — returned  two  members  to  Parliament;  bu 
he  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  this  amount  of  represe  * 
tation  should  be  possessed  by  some  5,000  of  the  taught 
which  shows,  as  we  say,  that  the  member  for  the  Towei 
Hamlets  is  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  anomalie 
that  he  prefers  the  greater  to  the  smaller  one  while  h 
is  at  it.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  hit- 
preferences  with  his  reasons.  He  objects  to  University 
representation,  as  it  exists,  on  the  ground  that  it  tern 
to  bring  party  jwlitics  into  the  Universities;  and,  if  Id 
objection  is  to  consist  with  his  general  views,  he  mu- 
be  understood  to  imply  that  were  the  voting  power  con 
fined  to  that  “  small  but  real  body,  possessing  a  cor 
“  porate  existence,  representing  a  centre  of  culture  and  a 
“  distinct  entity,”  the  resident  tutors  and  professors,  t 
strife  of  party  politics  would  be  eliminated  from  the  U111 
versity.  It  is  the  violent  and  virulent  non-residents  win 
bring  up  this  political  dynamite  with  them,  or  send  1 
through  the  post,  to  be  deposited  in  peaceful  quadrangle 
or  ignited  in  harmonious  common-rooms.  Speaking  for  Mi 
Bryce’s  own  University,  and  with  all  apologies  for  correctin 
a  professor,  we  must  say  that  this  conception  of  the  prese 
state  of  things  in  Oxford  provokes  a  smile.  Surely  every  noi 
resident  member  of  that  University  must  be  well  aware,  mia- 
indeed  have  been  reminded  during  the  present  week,  that  1 
you  want  to  find  excesses  of  political  feeling  in  the  Acadeiui 
cal  constituency,  you  should  look  for  it  within  the  precinct 
of  the  University  itself.  The  vehement  partisan  of  to-d.i 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  non-resident,  but  among  th 
resident,  electors;  and  we  say  deliberately  that  it  is  far  mm 
likely  that  due  weight  would  be  given  to  the  Academic 
distinctions  of  a  Parliamentary  candidate — to  his  claims  t 
represent1*  literature,  education,  and  science  ” — by  theforim 
class  of  electors  than  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Bryce,  indeed,  1 
a  cat  of  a  most  engaging  naivete  out  of  the  bag  in  remarki  . 
on  the  fact  that  the  late  Professor  Henry  Smith,  who  <n 
not,  he  complained,  succeed  in  polling  a  thousand  votes,  w 
“  a  moderate  politician — so  moderate,  indeed,  that  mar  > 
“  Liberals  did  not  approve  of  him.”  Exactly;  this  “sciei 
“  tific  man  of  great  eminence  ”  did  not  find  the  residen 
Liberals  ready  to  work  with  any  spirit  to  secure  his  return 
because  these  single-minded  devotees  of  “  literature,  scienc 
“  and  education  ”  found  him  “  too  moderate  a  politician. 
The  support  given  to  him  was  notoriously  lukewarm,  an< 
its  ardour  was  cooled  by  the  action  of  causes  the  mi  l- 
existence  of  which  in  such  potency  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Brycj. 
theory  of  the  mental  attitude  of  what  he  calls  “  the  re  . 
“  University.”  To  disfranchise  non-resident  electors,  in  shoi 
in  the  interests  of  political  concord,  would  be  like  lockin 
up  the  combatants  of  Donnybrook  within  four  walls  in  tl 
interests  of  unbroken  heads.  The  fight  would  go  on  all  th 
more  merrily  inside. 
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The  position  of  men  like  Mr.  Bryce  is,  in  fact,  un¬ 
tenable.  You  must  do  what  he  declined  to  do — attack 
University  representation  as  an  .anomaly,  or  you  cannot 
effectively  attack  it  at  all.  You  must  be  prepared  to  say, 
as  no  doubt  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  would  say,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  does  say,  so  far  as  he  says  anything,  and  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  probably  will  say  when  he  abandons  his  present 
plan  of  copiously  saying  nothing — that  a  blank  dead-level 
representation  of  mere  numbers  is  an  ideal  so  precious,  that 
not  the  smallest  deviation  from  it  should  be  allowed.  No 
one  not  prepared  to  deny  that  any  such  deviation  can  ever 
be  desirable,  is  in  a  position  to  attack  those  particular 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  numbers  which  the  University 
members  embody.  An  Academic  Radical  may  think  that 
he  could  vastly  improve  upon  the  existing  occupants  of  these 
seats ;  he  may  even  believe,  as  Mr.  Plunket  rallied  him  on 
believing,  that  the  lineaments  of  the  true  representative 
are  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  his  own  photographic 
album;  but,  if  he  is  himself  a  man  of  culture,  lie  can  no 
more  in  his  heart  deny  that  the  University  member  satisfies, 
and  has  always  satisfied,  a  higher  than  the  normal  standard 
of  political  capacity,  than  he  can  deny,  in  spite  of  all  his 
sneers  at  country  parsons  and  the  like,  that  the  University 
constituencies  represent  a  higher  than  the  average  of  elec¬ 
toral  fitness.  No  adverse  criticism  of  elector  or  elected  can 
be  of  any  avail  unless  it  goes  the  length  of  denying  these 
propositions  ;  and  no  other  contention  can  dispense  with  the 
denial  of  them,  save  such  as  is  founded  upon  the  lowest  and 
most  irrational  of  Democratic  superstitions.  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  himself  avow  this 
superstition,  because  he  gave  no  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him.  He  contented  himself  with  stating  “  his  own  opinion 
“  that  his  hon.  friend  had  made  out  an  unanswerable  case 
“  against  University  representation  in  the  abstract,”  which,  as 
his  hon.  friend  had  expressly  declined  to  pronounce  against 
University  representation  in  the  abstract,  and  had  argued 
his  case  on  strict  grounds  of  practical  expediency,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  What,  however,  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  and  was  justly  commented  upon  as  such  by  Sir  J. 
Mowbray,  was  that  “  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  charge  of 
“  a  Bill  shoidd  express  his  individual  opinion  in  one  way 
“  while  the  Government  was  acting  in  another.”  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  expression  of  the  doubt  whether  University  repre¬ 
sentation  “  would  survive  the  next  Conservative  Reform  Bill 
“  in  that  House,”  is,  of  course,  only  his  humorous  way  of 
putting  it.  What  he  means  is,  that  it  shall  not,  if  he  and 
his  friends  can  help  it,  survive  any  future  readjustment  of 
the  franchise — such,  for  instance,  as  the  abolition  of  the 
old  two-member  constituencies,  against  which  the  first 
young  Radical  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  will,  no 
doubt,  get  up  an  agitation.  And  his  remark  is  noticeable 
as  another  illustration  of  that  happy  development  of  our 
modern  politics,  which  enables  the  advanced  members  of  a 
Liberal  Cabinet  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it — to  pocket 
their  opinions  in  the  Council  Chamber,  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  their  places,  and  to  air  them  in  Parliament  or  on 
the  platform  for  the  edification  of  their  particular  section  of 
the  party.  In  these  days,  when  the  spoliation  of  landowners 
is  almost  admittedly  an  “  open  cpiestion  ”  in  the  Cabinet,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  deny  that  character 
to  the  question  on  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  just 
pronounced  his  opinion ;  but  even  on  the  most  open  of 
open  questions  a  certain  decorum  of  reticence  used,  in 
former  days,  to  be  observed  by  members  of  a  Cabinet. 
It  would  scarcely,  at  any  rate,  have  been  thought  the 
correct  thing  at  one  time  for  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
a  Parliamentary  arrangement  and  the  custodian  of  the 
legislative  measure  which  sprang  from  it  to  rise  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  repudiate  so  far  as 
his  own  personal  views  are  concerned,  a  specific  term  of 
the  compact.  Sir  John  Mowbray  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  been  present  to  hear  the 
speech  of  his  colleague ;  but  when  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  afterwards  spoke  on  the  subject  his  utterances  were  as 
mysterious  as  those  of  another  great  head  as  famous  in  past 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  will  bo  in  future  Egyptian 
legend.  Nothing  more  could  be  gathered  from  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  than  that  he  personally  would  do  nothing 
to  violate  the  Franchise  Bill  compromise.  That  a  colleague 
should  do  his  best  to  discredit  it  is  apparently  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

THE  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  French  on  the 
outskirts  of  China  continue  to  present  the  same 
wonderful  spectacle  as  ever.  Fighting  goes  on  more  or  less 
steadily,  with  unbroken  success  for  the  French ;  and  yet,  at 
the  end  of  it  all,  victory  seems  to  do  no  good  to  the  winning 
side,  and  defeat  leaves  the  beaten  army  no  worse  off  than 
before.  In  single  actions  French  military  and  naval  officers 
can  always  dispose  of  the  force  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
Admiral  Courbet’s  only  difficulty  with  the  Chinese  fleet  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  finding  it ;  and  even  this  has  not 
proved  wholly  insurmountable.  His  boats  did  succeed  in 
catching  two  of  the  enemy’s  ships  at  anchor,  and  destroyed 
them  with  torpedoes.  This  feat  remains  nearly  as  myste¬ 
rious  as  it  appeared  when  first  reported  some  weeks  ago.  It 
is  known  that  the  vessels  torpedoed  were  wooden  ships,  and 
not  ironclads,  as  had  been  stated ;  but  this  is  the  only 
additional  piece  of  information  received.  How  it  was 
that  a  part  of  the  Chinese  squadron  escaped,  and  how 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  destroyed  contrived  to  get  olf, 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  probable  as 
it  looked  when  Admiral  Courbet’s  despatch  was  sent,  that 
the  Chinese  frigate  and  her  consort  had  been  already  run 
on  shore  and  deserted.  That  the  success  has  been  nearly 
barren  of  practical  good  to  the  French  seems  beyond  doubt. 
Admiral  Courbet  is  still  unable  to  attack  the  strongly- 
fortified  ports,  and  for  the  future  the  Chinese  cruisers  will 
keep  within  them,  while  a  blockade,  besides  being  neces¬ 
sarily  very  ineffectual  on  such  a  great  line  of  coast,  will  do 
very  little  harm  as  long  as  the  Treaty  ports  remain  open. 
The  French  Government  has  complicated  the  Admiral’s 
difficulties  by  ordering  or  allowing  him  to  declare  rice  con¬ 
traband  of  war.  This  measure  would  necessarily  tend  to 
bring  the  numerous  complications  with  neutrals  which  have 
already  caused  trouble  to  an  acute  stage,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  jaunty  ignorance  shown  by 
M.  Ferry’s  Ministry  during  the  whole  of  their  remarkable 
Colonial  enterprise.  Except  for  a  very  short  time  during 
which  the  English  Government  attempted  to  treat  corn  as 
contraband  of  war,  food  has  not  been  supposed  to  come 
under  that  rather  vague  designation,  and  it  was  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  neutrals  would  submit  to  a  revival  of  an 
antiquated  claim  by  the  French.  Accordingly,  the  orders 
sent  to  Admiral  Courbet  have  been  met  with  protests  all 
round,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced.  He  is 
left  where  he  was  before,  master  of  a  position  from  which 
he  can  do  the  enemy  little  damage,  and  quite  unable  to 
strike  an  effectual  blow.  It  would  appear  from  the  latest 
reports  that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  French  position  in  Formosa.  There 
liavo  been  disorder  and  sickness  among  the  troops  and 
in  Admiral  Lespes’s  squadron;  but  ho  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  storm  the  lines  at  Reeking.  Whether  he  disposes  of  a 
sufficient  force  to  follow  up  this  success  is  very  doubtful. 

The  most  important  operations  are  still  confined  to 
Tonquin.  The  French  have  chosen  to  employ  their  chief 
forces  in  that  province,  and  the  Chinese  have  for  very  good 
reasons  accepted  the  situation.  They  have  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  the  restriction  of  serious  military  opera¬ 
tions  to  their  south  west  frontier.  During  the  last  two 
months  all  the  characteristics  of  this  strange  war  have  been 
shown  in  their  most  complete  development  in  Tonquin.  The 
Chineso  are  beaten  with  comparative  ease,  but  the  French 
seem  no  nearer  success  after  victory  than  before.  The 
position  of  General  Bri^re  de  l’Isle  has,  in  truth,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  stale-mate  in  the  game  of  chess.  lie  can 
repel  attack  on  one  side,  but  only  by  laying  himself  open  on 
another.  The  Chinese  are  operating  against  him  from  the 
province  of  Yunnan  in  the  north,  and  from  Kwang-si  on  tho 
north-east.  While  he  is  engaged  in  driving  back  the  army 
from  one  the  army  from  the  other  comes  down  on  his  com¬ 
munications  and  compels  him  to  return,  leaving  the  field 
open  to  the  force  which  has  just  retreated  before  him.  His 
separate  actions  seem  to  bo  uniformly  successful.  lie  has 
taken  Laugson  from  tho  Kwang-si  force  and  compelled  tho 
Yunnan  army  to  decamp  from  before  Thuyen  Quan  after 
sharp  fighting.  French  reports  are  sparing  in  details,  and 
there  is  great  diflieulty  in  estimating  tho  cost  of  these 
victories  to  General  Brii:re  de  l’Isle;  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  liavo  been  creditable  to  him  and  his  troops,  llis 
position  is  none  the  less  very  far  from  enviable.  Tho  two 
Chineso  armies  aro  apparently  acting  together  with  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  and  on  a  plan  which  is  calculated  to 
give  them  every  advantage  they  can  hopo  for.  They  may 
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not  defeat  the  French  army,  but  they  keep  it  marching  to 
and  fro  over  the  same  ground.  As  long  as  this  goes  on, 
General  Brikre  de  l’Isle  cannot  possibly  gain  any  per¬ 
manent  advantage,  and  his  small  force  is  subjected  to  a 
strain  it  can  ill  bear.  The  Chinese,  for  their  part,  can 
afford  to  lose  men  indefinitely,  and  are  quite  prepared 
to  go  on  with  this  military  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  till  the  shuttlecock  is  worn  out,  in  perfect 
confidence  that  the  battledores  can  be  replaced.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  almost  hopeless  position  of  the  French 
expeditionary  army  rests,  not  with  the  General,  but  with 
the  Government,  which  has  from  the  beginning  persistently 
refused  to  look  at  the  facts.  M.  Ferry  has  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  China  at  all,  then  he  asserted 
it  might  be  neglected,  now  he  finds  he  must  recognize 
it  as  an  enemy ;  but  he  steadily  refuses  to  take  the 
only  effectual  means  of  really  crippling  the  Empire.  The 
devil-fish  is  an  awkward  customer  to  fight,  but  it  can 
be  disposed  of  if  it  is  struck  in  the  right  place.  M.  Ferry 
persists  in  fighting  the  Chinese  devil-fish  in  the  wrong  way. 
He  attacks  the  suckers,  and  leaves  the  vulnerable  centre 
untouched.  China  can  only  be  really  hurt  by  an  attack  on 
Pekin.  When  the  French  Government  makes  its  mind  up 
to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Court,  there  will  be  some 
hope  of  seeing  this  feeble  war  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
i  ill  then  it  is  so  probable  as  to  be  almost  certain  that 
Admiral  Courbet  will  continue  to  cruise,  and  General 
Briere  de  l’Isle  to  march  and  countermarch,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  will  look  on  in  stolid  indifference. 

French  domestic  affairs  have  been  enlivened  in  a  some¬ 
what  languid  fashion  by  another  quarrel  between  the 
<  hambers.  The  subject  is  again  the  conduct  of  the 
Deputies  to  the  Church.  The  Budget— last  year’s  Budget- 
lias  only  just  been  returned  from  the  Senate  to  the  Chamber 
ot  Deputies.  As  it  went  up  it  was  distinguished,  as  various 
among  its  predecessors  have  been,  by  a  small  persecuting 
spirit  towards  the  Church.  The  Deputies  had  cut  down 
the  salaries  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  had  refused 
votes  for  canonries.  The  Senate  has  augmented  the  votes 
ns  presented  to  them,  and  has  sent  the  Budget  back  to  the 
Chamber  with  what  is  a  request  to  the  Deputies  to  re¬ 
consider  their  opinions,  and  mend  their  conduct.  The 
Deputies  are  accordingly  in  a  high  state  of  wrath.  Some 
of  the  more  pugnacious,  the  Bonapartists,  Conservatives  as 
they  are,  among  them,  have  proposed  to  refuse  to  consider 
the  Senate’s  amendments  at  all.  The  more  moderate  only 
propose  to  remove  the  additions  to  the  votes  for  the  Church 
made  in  the  Senate  and  send  the  Budget  back  just  as 
it  went  up  for  the  first  time.  Ministers  have  pei-suaded 
their  undisciplined  supporters  to  accept  some  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  but  on  the  whole  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adhered  to  its  measures  for  re¬ 
pressing  the  spirit  of  superstition  by  docking  the  yearly 
allowance  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Here  are  all  the 
elements  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
more  is  at  stake  than  the  income  of  the  Church.  As 
long  as  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  have  any  right  to  amend 
the  Budget,  it  must  have  the  right  to  increase  as  well 
as  to  reduce  votes.  It  may  be  that  the  increase  in  this 
case  is  particularly  offensive  because  it  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  clergy.  If  the  Senate  had  exercised  its  powers 
tor  anybody  else,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  might  have 
submitted.  The  Senators,  however,  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  acknowledge  that  they  may  defend  the  interests 
of  all  Frenchmen  except  the  clergy.  'They  may  reasonably 
refuse  to  reconsider  their  amendments.  The  right  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  and  amend  the  Budget  was  put  beyond 
question,  if  it  ever  was  doubtful,  by  the  Congress  of  last 
year.  In  this  pass,  supposing  both  parties  to  be  resolute  to 
maintain  their  positions,  the  result  can  only  be  a  direct 
conflict  between  the  two  Chambers.  After  the  experience 
of  recent  years,  it  would  be  rash  to  rely  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  very  confidently.  It  has  sworn  to  stand  its 
ground  so  often,  and  has  yet  found  it  necessary  to  yield, 
that  it  may  submit  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  once  more 
without  violating  its  traditions.  Its  meekness  was  most 
shown,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Gambetta,  and  since 
his  death  it  has  more  than  once  displayed  considerable 
firmness.  This  virtue  was  conspicuous  during  the  revision, 
md  on  the  very  question  of  the  Senate’s  right  to  amend 
Uie  Budget.  If  the  Senate  is  as  resolute  to  exercise  what 
it  believes  to  be  its  constitutional  rights  as  to  claim  them, 
the  result  of  the  present  dispute  can  hardly  be  other  than 
a  most  serious  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Chambers. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  dispute,  its  mere  occur¬ 


rence  proves  the  superficiality,  if  not  the  futility,  of  last 
year’s  revision.  The  respective  powers  of  the  Chambers 
have  been  so  little  defined  that  a  difference  has  arisen  within 
twelve  months  in  which  it  is  not  merely  the  rights  of  the 
Senate  which  are  concerned.  If  a  compromise  is  not  found 
possible,  and  without  a  most  unexpected  display  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  tact  it  scarcely  can  be,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Senate  will  be  at  stake.  Mere  surrender  might  postpone 
the  crisis  for  the  moment,  by  reducing  the  Upper  Chamber 
to  a  confessed  nullity  ;  but  even  that  would  strengthen  the 
party  which  demands  its  abolition.  Resistance  will  bring 
forward  the  question  of  a  new  revision  at  once,  by  reducing 
the  revised  Constitution  to  a  deadlock. 


THE  INCOME-TAX. 


bin OC  ETHER  with  the  gout,  an  umbrella  for  three,  and 

JL  other  drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  Income- 
tax  threatens  to  be  a  permanent  institution.  Eleven  years 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  to  remit  it.  How  he  would  have 
contrived  to  get  on  without  it  remains  his  own  secret. 
Nobody  now,  unfortunately,  thinks  of  escaping  from  the 
burden  which  Mr.  Pitt  first  imposed,  and  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1842  made  part  of  the  general  order  of  things. 
How  much  Mr.  Childers  will  have  to  put  on,  when  after 
Easter  he  brings  his  Budget  forth  to  the  people,  is  the  shape 
which  inquiry  about  the  Income-tax  now  assumes.  The 
class  which  really  feels  the  pinch  of  this  unscientific, 
though  to  financiers  convenient,  duty,  the  class  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  salvation  of  States,  may  not 
improbably  revolt  against  a  continuance  of  the  attempt  to 
meet  every  addition  to  national  expenditure  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  recourse  to  direct  taxation.  If  the  poor  are  not 
only  to  be  always  with  us,  but  always  directing  our 
foreign  policy  by  their  votes,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  “smashing  the  Mahdi,” 
and  other  similar  diversions.  If  representation  goes  with 
taxation,  it  follows,  except  perhaps  in  Ireland,  that  taxation 
goes  with  representation.  Meanwhile,  there  are  other 
points  of  interest  about  the  Income-tax  besides  its  rise,  fall, 
and  probable  permanence.  The  methods  of  its  assessment 
and  collection  form  as  promising  an  “  anomaly  ”  as  the  most 
ardent  Radical  iconoclast  could  desire  to  tilt  at.  Part  of  the 
irregularity  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  tax.  The  only 
people  who  cannot  evade  paying  it  in  full  are  landowners, 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  holders  of  Govern¬ 
ment  securities.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  making  a 
thousand  a  year  in  business  to  return  himself  without 
detection  at  a  hundred.  It  is  certain  that  many  per¬ 
sons  in  comfortable  circumstances  never  pay  Income-tax 
at  all,  not  being  discovered  by  the  minions  of  the  law. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  may  have  neglected  to 
assess  themselves  are  harassed  by  overcharges  on  incomes 
which  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive.  It  is 
said  that  the  imperfect  secresy  observed  by  Commissioners 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  leads  a  few  enterprising 
traders  to  exaggerate  their  profits  for  purposes  of  self-glori¬ 
fication.  This  is  an  amusement  “  attended  with  very 
“  considerable  expense,”  and  we  should  doubt  whether  in¬ 
dulgence  in  it  is  as  frequent  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  wish.  But  of  course  those  who  pay  have 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  who  do  not.  “  And  so,” 
as  Sir  William  Erle  said,  after  comparing  the  number  of 
guilty  prisoners  who  escaped  with  the  number  of  innocent 
prisoners  who  were  punished,  “and  so  justice  is  done  in  the 
“  long  run.” 

The  citizen  who  regards  this  arithmetical  sort  of  justice 
as  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  may  consult,  if  he  pleases, 

A  Guide  to  the  Income-tax  Acts,  which  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis 
lias  compiled,  and  Messrs.  Stevens  have  published.  It 
would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  severely  a  work  with  so 
modest  a  preface.  But  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  written  a  book. 
He  has  attacked  the  Revised  Statutes  with  a  paste-pot  and 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  results  of  his  industry  bear  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  handy  manual.  But  a  series  of 
quotations  from  Acts  of  Parliament  do  not  make  a  treatise 
understanded  of  the  people.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  solicitor,  and 
might  usefully  have  employed  his  knowledge  as  a  legal 
expert  in  substituting  plain  language  for  the  technical 
and  tautological  phraseology  of  the  Parliamentary  drafts¬ 
man.  Had  he  taken  this  trouble  he  would  have  done 
a  real  service  to  the  public.  As  it  is,  a  popular  account 
of  the  Income-tax  remains  to  be  produced.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  inquiring  reader  may  learn  even  from  Mr.  Ellis 
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how  confusing  and  chaotic  the  Income-tax  Acts  are.  He 
-will  find  that  “  the  persons  concerned  in  the  assessment 
“  and  collection  of  Income-tax  are,”  not  as  his  ingenu¬ 
ous  mind  might  suppose,  (i)  the  Assessors,  and  (2)  the 
Collectors,  but  “(1)  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury;  (2)  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue; 
“  (3)  the  Commissioners  for  General  Purposes ;  (4)  the 
“  Commissioners  for  Special  Purposes;  (5)  the  Additional 
“  Commissioners ;  (6)  the  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners ; 
“  (7)  the  Surveyors;  (8)  the  Assessors;  and  (9)  the  Col- 
“  lectors.”  As  he  proceeds,  he  will  find  that  the  General 
Commissioners  are  selected  from  another  body  called  the 
Land-tax  Commissioners,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  explain  who  the  Land-tax  Commissioners  are.  They  are 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  certain  powers  of 
co-optation,  and  they  select  the  General  Commissioners,  if 
possible,  from  among  themselves.  Neither  the  Land-tax 
Commissioners  nor  the  General  Commissioners  receive, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  any  salary.  But  the  Surveyors 
and  Assessors,  whom  they  appoint,  are  paid  ;  and  the 
Collectors  get  a  percentage  on  the  sums  which  they  bring 
in,  but  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter.  With  respect 
to  such  practical  points  as  the  total  remission  of  the  tax 
on  incomes  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  partial 
remission  under  four  hundred  pounds,  the  reductions  for 
house-rent  and  insurance,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Ellis  quotes 
the  appropriate  words  of  the  statutes.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  translate  them  into  English.  He  at  least 
succeeds  in  showing — without,  perhaps,  intending  it — that 
a  new  and  much  simpler  system  of  assessing  and  collecting 
the  Income-tax  ought  to  be  introduced. 


THE  AFGHAN  SITUATION. 

EXCEPT  by  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  “  has  no  information  on  the  subject,”  the 
alarming  statement  to  which  the  Times  gave  prominent  place 
in  its  issue  of  last  Wednesday  remains  thus  far  unconfirmed. 
At  present,  therefore,  it  continues  to  be  uncertain  whether 
the  Russians  have  or  have  not  “  made  a  further  advance  in 
“  the  direction  of  Herat,”  and  whether  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
has  or  has  not  “  taken  up  a  position  with  the  main  body  of 
his  force  in  the  Robat  Pass.”  Nor  is  it  quite  certain,  though 
this  report  surely  ought  not  to  be  ahead  of  the  truth,  that  the 
Ameer  has  “  formally  sought  English  assistance  in  strength- 
“  ening  the  fortifications  of  Herat  against  a  possible  attack  ; 
“  and  that  probably  by  this  time  some  of  the  engineering 
“  officers  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  staff  have  taken  the  work 
“  in  hand.”  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that  Herat,  in 
spite  of  its  natural  strength,  would  bo  unable  in  its  present 
conditions  and  present  hands  to  repel  an  attack,  and  that 
English  skill  in  fortification,  if  not  English  armaments  also, 
will  be  required  to  place  it  in  a  posture  of  defence.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  Ameer  has  not  been 
the  first  to  move  in  this  important  matter,  it  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  Government  of  India.  But  whether  the 
more  immediate  and  advanced  measures  referred  to  have 
been  taken  to  anticipate  an  attempt  on  Herat  by  Russia  is 
a  report  still  awaiting  official  confirmation.  We  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  say  of  it,  however,  that  it  “  requires  confirmation  ” 
in  the  sceptical  sense  of  that  phrase.  The  probability  always 
was  that  Russia  would  make  “a  further  advance  in  the 
“  direction  of  Herat,”  and  if  that  remained  unresisted  would 
follow  it  up  with  a  succession  of  further  advances  until  such 
time  as  it  was  made  clear  to  her — by  acts,  as  wo  said  last 
week,  and  not  by  words — that  one  step  further  would  bring 
her  into  conflict  with  the  armed  force,  not  of  Afghanistan, 
but  of  England.  That  fact  made  clear  to  her,  our  own 
opinion  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  she  will  pause,  if 
only  for  a  time  ;  and  ns  nothing  could  well  convey  the  fact 
more  clearly  to  her  than  the  occupation  bv  English  troops 
of  a  pass  in  her  direct  route  to  Herat,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  movement  said  to  have  been  ordered  has  been 
actually  made.  By  no  measure  short  of  this  do  wo  believe 
that  it  would  now  be  possible  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Russia 
to  Herat. 

The  sanguine  view  of  the  situation,  of  course,  is  that 
Russia  is  not  prepared  to  run  the  risk  which  the  seizure  of 
Herat  would  entail.  But  this  view  leaves  many  serious 
considerations  out  of  sight.  The  real  sources  of  anxiety  are 
to  be  found  in  the  extreme  personal  and  Parliamentary 
weakness,  the  accumulated  emban-assments,  and  the  almost 
Complete  political  isolation  of  the  English  Government.  Only 


the  very  perversity  of  partisanship  will  deny  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  elements  of  danger  would  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  any  other  national  crisis  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  century.  We  have  had  weak  Ministries  before, 
but  they  have  been  kept  straight  by  a  practically  unanimous 
House  of  Commons.  When,  as  in  the  dark  year  of  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  we  were  confronted  by  a  concourse  of 
dangers,  our  affairs  were  directed  by  the  most  resolute  and 
fearless  of  modern  English  statesmen.  At  other  times  when 
our  difficulties  have  been  considerable  and  our  Government 
not  remarkable,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  had  the  assistance  of 
some  of  our  Continental  neighbours  and  the  goodwill  of 
others.  In  the  present  crisis  we  have  to  face  a  host  of 
troubles,  with  neither  a  strong  hand  to  guide  us  at  home  nor 
any  chance  of  a  helping  hand  abroad.  So  untoward  a  com¬ 
bination  of  adverse  chances  has  seldom,  if  ever,  befallen  us 
before,  and  may  never  befall  us  again.  It  is  this  last  conside¬ 
ration,  or  rather  its  inevitable  suggestion,  to  our  Asiatic  rival, 
which  is  the  most  disquieting  of  all.  Russia,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  never  get  such  another  chance  of  bringing  off 
her  great,  her  long-prepared,  her  patiently-awaited  coup  in 
Asia,  and  she  must  know  that  she  never  will.  She  must  know, 
at  any  rate,  that  nothing  like  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  her  advance  to  within  striking  distance  of  India 
without  thereby  necessarily  involving  herself  in  a  war  with 
England  is  ever  likely  to  recur.  At  no  time  could  she  hope 
to  acquire  Herat  without  facing  either  the  certainty,  or  the 
more  or  less  strong  probability,  of  having  to  fight  us  for  it. 
Her  temptation  to  “  rush  ”  the  position  just  now,  if  rushing 
be  left  a  possible  operation,  is  that  the  normal  certainty  of 
having  to  fight  us  for  it  is  reduced  to  a  lower  probability 
than  she  could  ever  have  hoped  to  see  it  sink  to.  If  she 
were  but  once  in  possession  of  Herat,  England,  who  in 
ordinary  times  would  attack  her  there  without  a  second 
thought,  would  to-day,  she  may  argue,  have  to  think  twice 
or  three  times  before  engaging  in  a  considerable  war  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  her  out.  Moreover,  by  possessing 
herself  of  that  stronghold  upon  some  easily-devised  pretext 
of  securing  her  rights  in  the  disputed  territory  by  the  seizure 
of  a  material  guarantee,  she  might  still  have  it  in  her 
power  to  negotiate  instead  of  fighting,  and  to  gain  time  for 
shaping  her  own  future  course  to  the  best  advantage,  while 
she  allowed  time  for  English  resentment  to  cool.  Nor  can 
anybody  deny,  we  imagine,  that  all  her  movements  of  the 
last  few  months  have  appeared  to  point  to  a  settled  design  of 
the  kind  referred  to.  Their  very  rapidity,  and  the  effron¬ 
tery — unwonted,  even  for  Russia — with  which  they  have 
been  prosecuted,  are  evidences  to  the  same  effect.  Never 
before  has  one  encroachment  succeeded  another  at  such 
brief  intervals  of  time,  and  with  such  total  indifference  to 
observation  and  protest.  It  has  always  hitherto  been  the 
habit  of  Russia  to  wait  until  the  stir  created  in  England  by 
one  forward  step  has  blown  over  before  she  takes  another. 
But  in  this  case  we  were  still  discussing  her  advance  to 
Sarakhs,  when  it  became  known  that  she  had  got  from 
Sarakbs  to  Pul-i-khatun ;  and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
was  still  under  cross-examination  about  the  advance  to 
Pul-i-khatun  when  the  Russian  forces  were  pushed  forward 
to  Zulfikar  and  Ak-Robat.  She  is  dashing  forward,  instead 
of  creeping  on.  Such  a  departure  from  her  usual  mode  of 
approach,  and  that  at  a  stage  in  her  progress  at  which 
caution  might  appear  more  necessary  than  ever,  would,  in 
itself,  mean  mischief.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  present 
embarrassments  of  England  —  embarrassments  sure  to  be 
exaggerated,  even  by  the  best  informed  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments — her  change  of  tactics  can  admit,  we  fear,  of  but  one 
interpretation. 

There  are  now,  however,  good  grounds  for  believing,  as 
we  have  said  above,  that  the  immediate  danger  of  a  dash 
upon  Herat  beiug  attempted  has  passed  away.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  prepared  to  seize  upon  a  point  of  vantage  at  the 
cost  of  a  great  war  for  its  retention,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  risk  such  a  war  in  the  endeavour  to  seize  it.  Russia 
might  be  quite  willing  to  fight  England  for  the  right  to 
keep  Herat  after  having  once  got  it;  we  have  not  the  same 
reasons,  eithor  military  or  other,  for  being  convinced  of  her 
willingness  to  fight  England  hie  <:t  nunc  in  order  to  get 
to  Herat.  If  once  she  understands  that  she  will  bo  mot  in 
the  Robat  Pass  by  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  escort,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  naturally  powerful  defences  of 
Herat  are  being  rapidly  made  effective  by  English  engi- 
ncci-s,  the  probability  is  that  sho  will  give  orders  for  a 
halt  ami  devote  her  energies  to  establishing  herself  against 
Afghanistan  and  England  in  the  positions  which  she  has 
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thus  irregularly  acquired.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known 
what  her  main  pretext  will  be,  the  public  having  discovered, 
to  their  surprise,  that  she  has  a  zealous,  if  erratic,  advocate 
in  the  English  press ;  and  it  is  known  that  that  pretext  is, 
even  for  a  Russian  pretext,  more  than  usually  disrespectful 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  world.  The  Afghans,  it  seems, 
have  been  “  advancing  ”  to  Penj-deh,  and  the  Russians  are 
fearful  that  the  Ameer  should  thus  on  his  part  create 
an  accomplished  fact  which  his  overwhelming  military  power 
would  enable  him  to  make  good  against  both  England  and 
Russia.  In  the  event  of  the  representatives  of  both  these 
Powers  deciding  jointly  that  he  had  no  right  in  Penj- 
deh,  the  alarmed  Russians  were,  it  seems,  compelled  to 
protect  themselves  by  an  advance  from  Sarakhs  to  Pul-i- 
khatun.  What  new  scare  drove  them  onward  from  Pul-i- 
khatun  to  Zulfikar  and  Ak-Robat,  the  deponent  in  their 
favour  in  the  English  press  sayeth  not ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suggest  one,  for  panic  is  proverbially  un¬ 
reasoning.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  defence,  and  the 
whole  defence ;  and,  if  it  had  appeared  where  we  might  have 
expected  to  find  it,  in  the  Brussels  Nord ,  we  should  have 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  since  it  has  been 
admitted  to — or  rather  has  itself  taken  in — an  English 
newspaper,  it  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  in  the  one  or 
two  words  which  suffice  for  the  purpose.  Penj-deh,  to  begin 
with,  is  unquestionably  Afghan;  but  let  that  pass.  Let  us 
make-believe  that  the  question  is  doubtful.  Penj-deh,  then, 
is  either  Afghan  or  not  Afghan.  If  it  is  Afghan,  the 
Afghans  are  there  as  of  right;  if  it  is  not  Afghan — and 
the  question,  be  it  observed,  is  part  of  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  which  Russia  has  expressly  agreed  to  refer  to  the 
decision  of  a  joint  Commission  of  English  and  Russian 
representatives — the  two  Powers  will  be  in  accord  as  to  the 
necessity  of  its  evacuation  by  the  forces  of  the  Ameer,  and 
can  join  in  directing  Abdurrahman,  who  is  a  party  to  the 
delimitation  compact,  to  obey  the  award.  Could  any 
audacity,  therefore,  equal  that  of  arguing  that,  because  the 
Afghans  are  in  Penj-deh,  the  Russians  have  a  right  to  be 
in  Zulfikar,  and  that  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  and 
mutual  retirement  on  the  part  both  of  the  wolf  and  of  the 
lamb  1  The  English  Government  will  be  false  equally  to 
their  engagement  with  the  Ameer  and  to  their  duty  to 
their  country  if  they  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  such  un- 
blushingly  worthless  pleas.  It  is  the  duty  of  Russia  to 
retire  to  the  position  which  she  held  before  concluding  the 
agreement  from  which  she  is  now  attempting  to  break  loose 
by  violence,  and  England  should  decline  even  to  hold  parley 
with  her  on  the  frontier  question  until  that  retirement  has 
taken  place. 


rUPPET-SHOWS. 


rpiIERE  is  joy  in  a  German  village  when  it  is  known  that  a 
J-  travelling  puppet-show  is  about  to  visit  the  place.  The 
children  keep  a  strict  watch  on  both  the  roads  during  their  play¬ 
time,  and  the  passage  of  strange  vehicles  is  apt  to  excite  disorder 
in  the  school.  When  the  long-expected  cart  at  last  arrives  an 
eager  throng  is  sure  to  be  collected  around  the  inn  door.  The 
proprietor  and  his  wife  are  regarded  with  respectful  awe,  and  even 
their  pale  and  bedraggled  little  daughter  appears  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  romance.  Several  of  the  half-grown  boys  fall  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight,  though  they  carefully  conceal  a  passion 
which  they  are  aware  is  open  to  ridicule.  The  youngsters  know 
that  the  carefully-closed  boxes  are  packed  full  of  delight  and 
mystery  ;  if  a  rag  or  riband  peeps  from  beneath  the  lid  of  any  of 
them  it  is  greeted  by  a  hearty  cheer.  The  proprietor  regards  this 
enthusiasm  with  the  amiable  tolerance  which  most  of  us  feel  for 
such  human  weaknesses  as  tend  to  our  own  advantage.  lie  knows 
the  commercial  value  of  curiosity,  so  he  slowly  unloads  his  goods 
piece  by  piece,  and  every  now  and  then  allows  a  glimpse  to  be 
obtained  of  some  particularly  striking  form  or  dress.  Whon  the 
last  package  has  been  safely  deposited  in  the  large  upper  chamber 
where  the  village  dances  are  usually  held,  he  locks  himself  in. 
The  children  know  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  but  they  do 
not  at  once  disperse.  Some  of  the  bolder  boys  steal  upstairs,  and 
try  to  look  through  the  keyhole ;  the  rest  remain  together  and 
compare  notes:  the  sound  of  shullling  and  hammering  in  the  new 
theatre  seems  to  have  a  strange  fascination  for  all. 

Older  people,  too,  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  than  they 
quite  like  to  confess.  A  puppet-show  is,  of  course,  intended  only 
for  children  ;  but  then  there  must  be  some  one  to  take  them  and 
look  after  them  when  they  are,  there.  Both  fathers  and  mothers 
are  remarkably  ready  to  undertake  the  task ;  when  the  other 
members  of  the  family  are  amusing  themselves  the  elder  daughters 
cannot  be  left  at  home,  and  where  they  go  the  young  men  are  sure 
to  follow.  About  this  time  old  maids  and  bachelors  are  wont  to 
display  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  the  nephews  and  nieces  they 
generally  neglect ;  and  so,  when  the  doors  of  the  theatre  are  i 
opened,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  except  the  old  j 


people  and  the  babies  are  waiting  to  enter.  Of  course  it  is  only 
the  children  who  have  come  to  see  the  play.  Every  one  else  has 
some  other  most  excellent  reason  for  being  there.  Still,  the  proprietor 
of  a  puppet-show  who  carried  this  theory  out  in  practice,  and 
adapted  his  plots  and  dialogue  to  the  infantine  taste  and  under¬ 
standing,  would  soon  find  his  busiuess  anything  but  lucrative.  He 
knows  this  well  enough;  so  he  rarely,  if  ever,  brings  a  fairy-tale 
upon  the  boards. 

On  entering  the  hall  the  spectators  find  that  the  other  end  is 
concealed  by  curtains,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  placed  a  miniature 
stage,  elevated  about  lour  feet  from  the  floor,  and  illuminated  by 
tiuy  footlights.  In  front  of  this  stand  a  row  or  two  of  chairs, 
which  are  rarely  occupied;  then  come  a  number  of  benches;  and 
behind  a  considerable  space  is  left  open.  It  is  here  that  the  young 
men  congregate,  and  it  would  be  considered  very  improper  for  a 
woman  to  place  herself  among  them,  though  sometimes  a  little 
girl  who  cannot  command  the  price  of  a  seat  will  do  so.  No 
unattached  village  youth  ever  thinks  of  going  anywhere  else. 
Whether  it  is  etiquette,  shyness,  or  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  beer  may  be  obtained  that  thus  exiles  him  to  the  back  of 
the  assembly,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  scenery  of  the  puppet  stage  is  of  the  simplest  description  ; 
whatever  money  the  manager  is  able  to  invest  in  his  business  is 
expended  on  the  dress  of  the  characters,  in  devising  which  he 
aims  rather  at  a  brilliant  pictorial  effect  than  strict  historical  accu¬ 
racy.  The  figures  themselves  are  also  kept  and  handled  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  heroine  has  the  true  strawberry-cream  com¬ 
plexion,  which  seems  irresistible  to  the  rustic,  and  her  face  is 
always  kept  clean  and  freshly  painted.  Her  companions  are 
treated  with  such  consideration  as  their  parts  demand,  and  their 
personal  attractions  are  exactly  proportionate  to  their  moral  cha¬ 
racters.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  neither  saint  Dor 
sinner  can  appear  without  his  true  nature  being  recognized  by  the 
audience,  and  so  the  need  of  monologues  and  asides  is  greatly 
reduced.  You  see  at  once  by  the  villainous  face  that  the  puppet 
is  bent  upon  mischief ;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  you 
into  his  confidence.  The  mechanism  of  the  figures  does  not  follow 
the  same  rule.  Hans  Wurst,  who  has  to  perform  numerous  feats 
of  grotesque  agility,  is  often  a  very  pretty  piece  of  workmanship. 
It  would  detract  from  his  glory  if  the  other  occupants  of  the  stage 
were  constructed  with  equal  ingenuity,  besides  being  a  great  waste 
of  money.  Each  of  them  is  formed  for  the  station  of  life  to  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  director  has  predestined  him ;  he  is  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  situation  and  to  nothing  more.  Thus  the 
chief  characters  can  both  shake  and  nod  their  heads,  and  they  can 
raise  the  right  arm  so  that  it  stands  at  right  angles  with  the  body 
or  is  elevated  above  the  head.  This  amount  of  gesticulation 
usually  suffices ;  but,  if  the  heroine  has  to  raise  both  hands  in 
supplication,  or  her  cruel  father  has  to  spurn  her  from  his  feet,  the 
proprietor  takes  care  to  render  such  action  possible.  The  inferior 
personages  are  not  permitted  even  this  restricted  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  thus  very  properly  prevented  from  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  chief  business  of  the  play. 
Iu  the  larger  towns  there  are  costly  marionette  theatres  which  in 
bad  times  occasionally  send  a  troupe  into  the  country  districts ; 
but  these  are  only  modern  intruders  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  good  old-fashioned  puppet-show. 

The  proprietors  ol  the  latter  have  generally  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  profession  ;  they  have  inherited  their  stock-in-trade  and 
the  manuscript  of  the  pieces  they  give  from  whole  generations  of 
showmen,  and  they  are  impatient  both  of  literary  and  mechanical 
novelties.  Those  who  are  at  all  well-off  have  a  distinct  set  of 
figures  for  every  play,  which  saves  not  only  the  trouble  of  dressing 
and  undressing,  but  a  good  deal  of  wear-and-tear  in  the  wardrobe. 
But  though  there  are  many  lovers  and  ladies,  there  is  only  oue 
Hans  Wurst  to  tease,  to  amuse,  to  help,  and  to  ridicule  them. 
No  change  of  costume  takes  place  during  the  action  of  the  play. 
When  this  becomes  absolutely  necessary  a  new  puppet  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus  when  the  heroine  is  rescued  from  the  loathsome 
dungeon  iu  which  she  has  been  confined,  a  pallid  doll  in  prison 
garb  is  presented  to  our  sight ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  she 
reappears  with  the  rosy  cheeks,  the  winning  smile,  and  the  gorgeous 
attire  that  charmed  us  in  the  first  scene.  We  must  not  regard  such 
improbabilities  with  undue  severity  ;  it  is  an  illusion  dear  to  other 
hearts  besides  those  of  the  peasant  audience  that  the  bitterest 
pain  and  sorrow  may  pass  away  like  a  dream  and  leave  no  trace 
behind. 

As  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  sits  at  the  door  to  take  the 
money,  her  husband  and  daughter  have  to  get  through  the 
dialogue  as  best  they  can.  Occasionally  they  show  great  skill  in 
modifying  their  voices ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  so 
the  puppet  that  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  either  holds  its  light 
arm  extended  or  sways  it  violently  up  and  down.  In  a  word  the 
whole  performance  is  indescribably  grotesque,  and  the  more  tragic 
the  incident  the  more  ludicrous  it  becomes.  The  figures  neither 
walk,  nor  stalk,  nor  glide  ;  they  move  to  the  front  by  a  series  of 
convulsive  jerks,  and  when  they  have  come  into  full  view  they 
have  generally  to  be  withdrawn  for  an  inch  or  two  in  order  that 
their  arms  may  have  full  swing.  However  insinuating  he  may 
desire  to  be,  the  villain  preserves  his  fiendish  scowl,  the  heroine 
in  the  very  depth  of  her  despair  always  wears  the  same  placid 
smile,  the  hero  wooes  his  bride  and  challenges  his  enemy  with  au 
unalterable  smirk,  and  the  lather  curses  and  is  reconciled  to  his 
daughter  with  no  change  in  his  countenance.  The  Germans  clearly 
perceive  the  comic  aspect  of  all  this,  and  sometimes  at  Carnival 
or  on  Sylvester  Eve  a  party'  of  amateurs  will  act  a  few  scenes  from 
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•Shakspeare  or  the  classical  drama  of  the  country  after  the  manner 
of  puppets,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  their  friends. 

In  the  villages  it  is  different.  The  spectators  soon  become  as 
fully  reconciled  to  the  limited  capacities  of  the  puppet  as  a  town 
audience  does  to  the  mannerisms  of  a  favourite  actor.  The  peasants 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  or  rather  to  hear  the  story,  and  this  is 
usually  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  striking  way.  Long  practice  has 
taught  the  manager  to  avoid  impossible  effects  ;  he  cuts  down  the 
monologues,  he  omits  all  the  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  presents 
-only  the  skeleton  of  the  play.  Now  it  is  only  a  play  with  a  strong 
organic  unity  that  will  bear  such  treatment.  The  others  have  no 
skeleton;  their  various  scenes  and  situations  are  connected  only 
by  beautiful  phrases  and  fine  speeches.  Perhaps  a  young  dramatist 
might  serve  a  worse  apprenticeship  than  that  of  becoming  the 
poet  of  a  German  puppet-show.  He  might  thus  test  the  strength 
of  his  plot  and  his  ability  to  place  it  clearly  before  the  public.  To 
judge  by  our  knowledge  of  the  exhibitors,  however,  he  would 
have  to  pay  somewhat  heavily  for  his  privileges. 

There  are  a  few  puppet-plays  which  depend  for  their  success 
rather  on  the  force  or  humour  of  the  single  scenes  thau  on  the 
connexion  between  them.  In  this  respect  these  silly  shows  some¬ 
times  remind  us  of  the  prelude  to  the.  greatest  period  in  English 
literature,  when  poets  like  Greene  treated  every  single  situation 
like  a  separate  bead,  and  gave  it  its  own  peculiar  charm,  but  were 
rather  careless  as  to  the  thread  on  which  their  jewels  were  hung, 
whereas  playwrights  like  Kyd  carefully  constructed  their  atrocious 
.plots  without  bringing  a  single  scene  or  character  within  the 
range  of  simple  human  sympathy.  This  is,  however,  more  ex¬ 
cusable  in  the  puppet,  which  by  its  very  nature  can  only  suggest 
an  emotion,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
do  picture  it  to  himself. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  puppet-plays  resemble  our  own 

•  earlier  drama  is  the  constant  intermixture  of  humour  and  pathos. 
Pure  comedy  is  rarely,  if  ever,  produced  on  the  tiny  stage. 
Report,  it  is  true,  says  that  a  certain  play  of  this  kind,  named 
Eulenspiegel,  once  existed,  and  proprietors  when  questioned  on 
the  subject  will  profess  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  piece  ; 
but  as  no  bribe  will  induce  them  to  produce  it,  even  before  the 
most  limited  audience,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  they  speak 
on  hearsay  merely,  or  at  best  from  memories  of  their  childhood. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hans  Wurst  is  always  expected  to  appear. 
Indeed,  the  only  piece  that  can  hold  its  place  without  him  is 
Hamlet,  one  of  the  three  most  popular  dramas  io  all  such  exhi¬ 
bitions.  The  other  two  are  Dr.  I'austus  and  Schinder  Hannes. 

Several  versions  of  Dr.  I'austus  have  been  published,  but  the 

•  critical  visitor  of  the  puppet-show  will  seldom  find  that  any  of 
them  exactly  tallies  with  the  play  as  it  is  acted  before  him. 
Every  proprietor  has  his  own  manuscript  and  his  own  method  of 
putting  the  story  upon  the  boards.  Which  of  these  it  was  that 
suggested  to  the  little  Franklort  boy  the  idea  of  the  greatest  poem 
<>l  modern  times  can  now  never  be  known.  The  treatment  of  the 
-other  two  pieces  is  at  least  equally  varied,  we  therefore  speak 
under  correction  while  treating  of  them. 

Hamlet  is  based  on  the  English  tragedy  ;  of  the  thousand 
•critics  who  have  discovered  new  shades  in  the  hero’s  emotional 
mature,  few  have  realized  the  extraordinary  dramatic  genius  with 
which  the  play  is  composed.  Here  all  the  psychology  and  poetry 
is  struck  out;  yet  it  always  draws  an  eager  throng  of  peasants 
and  farm-labourers  together.  The  puppet-play  is  probably  founded 
on  one  of  the  earlier  adaptations  to  the  German  stage.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  Queen,  Ilamlet,  and  Ophelia  escape  uninjured, 
1’olonius — who  has  been  wounded,  not  slain — limps  in  on  crutches 
to  bless  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  new  King  of 
Denmark,  and  Laertes,  having  repented  of  his  faults,  seems  to  bo 
in  a  lair  way  to  recovery  when  the  curtain  falls. 

Schinder  Hannes  would  at  tirst  sight  seem  more  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  a  South  Italian  than  a  German  audience,  as  it  treats  of  the 
reckless  life  and  death  ol  a  common  brigand.  But  in  every  scene 
the  absolute  psychological  necessity  of  the  hero’s  guilt  and  fate  is 
■clearly  displayed.  It  is  this  that  so  strongly  distinguishes  the 
piece  from  Schiller's  Hollers,  which  has  always  failed  when  it  has 
been  adapted  to  the  puppet  stage,  and  that  may  almost  be  said  to 
raise  the  paltry  story  into  the  region  of  true  tragedy.  Dr. 
l-'austus,  by  far  the  most  striking  and  popular,  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  of  these  pieces  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  would 
require  an  article  to  do  it  justice,  and  must  therefore  be  left  un¬ 
noticed  here. 

Restricted  as  the  scope  of  such  dramas  must  necessarily  be, 
they  contain  passages  of  true  pathos  and  humour.  In  one  version 
of  Schinder  Hannes  the  mother  of  the  hero  meets  him  in  the  ruins 
of  a  mill.  She  knows  he  is  rich,  but  does  not  know  the  evil  means 
by  which  his  wealth  has  been  gained,  and  in  the  pride  of  her  heart 
she  reminds  him  of  numerous  incidents  in  his  childhood  which 
foreshadowed  his  future  greatness.  Every  word  she  says,  every 
memory  she  recalls,  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  robber.  This  is 
how  they  part : — 

Motiiek.  Farewell.  I  will  pray  God  night  and  morning  to  grant  you 
success  in  ull  you  undertake. 

bciiLNDER  Hannes.  No,  do  not  pray  for  me,  mother. 

Mother.  But  why  should  I  not  prny  ?  Since  God  has  given  me  so 
good  a  son,  he  will  hear  me  when  1  ask  him  to  bless  yon. 

Sciiindkr  Hannes.  Yes,  pray  for  me,  mother,  pray  for  me  ;  but  do  not 
pray  that  1  may  succeed. 

llans  Wurst  is  distinguished  by  his  readiness  rather  than  his 
discretion.  He  is  childishly,  almost  indelicately,  frank  when 
speaking  of  himself.  When  lie  gets  into  a  dilliculty  from  which 


he  sees  no  other  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  turns  upon  his 
enemies  with  a  hearty  laugh,  “  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  can’t  hurt  me. 
Don't  you  see  I’m  only  a  puppet,  cut  out  of  wood?”  If  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  many  modern  novels  who  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  made  of  the  same  material  would  only  be  equally  open,  they 
would  save  the  reviewer  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

When  the  village  clergyman  has  little  children,  he  sometimes 
brings  them  to  see  the  show.  On  such  occasions  the  price  for  the 
chairs  is  raised,  and  the  space  they  occupy  is  extended,  the 
benches  are  pushed  further  back,  and  the  standing  room  is 
diminished.  The  richer  peasants,  the  head-gamekeeper,  and  the 
lower  forest  officials  make  a  point  of  appearing  in  the  first  rank. 
The  schoolmaster,  too,  is  there,  though  the  Frau  Pastorin  thinks 
that,  considering  the  smallness  of  his  income,  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  and  becoming  of  him  to  be  content  with  a  seat  on  the 
benches.  Even  the  upper  forester  has  taken  a  chair,  on  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  pipe,  he  manages  to  sit  out  an  act  or 
so.  Puppet-plays  are  generally  the  most  harmless  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  food :  but  to-night  the  proprietor  carefully  revises  his 
manuscript  to  see  that  it  does  not  contain  anything  that  could 
shock  the  most  delicate  sensibilities.  He  is  not  quite  sure  whether 
laughter  itself  is  not  uncanonical,  and  would  strike  out  all  the 
jokes  but  for  the  protests  of  his  wife,  who  declares  that  the 
clergyman  and  his  family  come  to  be  amused.  For  this  one 
evening  she  abandons  her  place  at  the  door  to  the  landlady,  in 
order  that  she  may  assist  in  the  dialogue,  aud  drives  her  husband 
to  despair  by  compelling  him  to  utter  the  jests  be  has  struck  out 
as  inadmissible.  No  harm,  however,  is  done,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  atones  for  the  curtailment  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
by  burning  a  double  quantity  of  Bengal  fire  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece,  everybody  goes  home  satisfied. 


AMENDE  HONORABLE. 

1  SACRED  shame  has  for  some  time  invaded  us  at  the 
-cX-  thought  that  we  have  recently  allowed  an  ignis  minor  to 
obscure  the  moon  of  Radical  statesmanship.  “  The  details  ”  (as 
the  late  Mr.  Trollope  used  to  say  of  his  publishers’  transactions 
with  him),  the  details  of  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
friends — not,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — with  the  affidavit¬ 
making  constituents  of  the  hapless  Mack  “  have  been  so  very  inte¬ 
resting.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  drawn  oar  fire,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  left  salvoless,  quite  contrary  to  his  deserts  and 
the  principles  of  etiquette.  This  must  be  altered.  We  return  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  hearts  untravelled  and  writh  a  serene  confi¬ 
dence  that  there  will  be  de  quoi.  It  has  often  been  noticed  by 
moralists  and  historians  that  an  involuntary  testimony  is  always, 
or  usually,  given  to  true  greatness  by  its  detractors  after  this 
very  fashion.  We  chase  the  Chamberlain  over  the  velvet  lea ; 
we  devote  a  devious  dart  to  the  delusive  Dilke;  we  sometimes 
harass  a  Ilarcourt — grown,  alas !  quite  other  than  when  he  used 
to  harass,  and  not  be  harassed ;  we  sometimes  maul  a  mere 
Mundella.  But  this  is  chiefly  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
all  good  sportsmen  abstain  from  overdrawing  the  surest  covers. 
It  also  arises  partly  from  a  natural  equity.  Why  should 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  all  to  himself  the  tribute  of  contempt 
which  bis  Government  has  so  richly  deserved  ?  After  all, 
nobody  took  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt  aud  Lord  Ilartington  by  the  throat  and  forced  them 
to  join  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  humiliation  of  England.  But 
this  is  getting  serious.  Let  us  return  to  our  attitude  of 
I  habitual  calm.  Mr.  Gladstone  for  divers  reasons  (chiefly  con- 
J  nected  with  affidavits)  has  had  a  holiday  of  late  here,  and  he  may 
as  well  be  called  up  once  more,  especially  as  the  country  corre¬ 
spondents  have  discovered  that  the  east  wind  is  very  trying  to 
him  and  he  will  soon  have  to  resign  in  earnest.  “  Lord  Earintosh,” 
said  Lord  Farintoah’s  wicked  enchantress,  “  would  not  have  that 
tooth  out  for  the  world,  Samuel,”  and  so  would  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
l'or  the  world  have  that  easterly  wind  cease  to  blow,  it  is  an 
excellent  occasion  Jinem  respiciendi — of  frightening  the  country 
correspondents  and  the  Caucuses  by  talking  about  retirement.  But, 
except  the  country  correspondents  and  the  Caucuses,  nobody  is  de¬ 
ceived  by  these  little  paragraphs.  The  blood  of  Gordon  has  not 
been  found  at  all  etoujfant  by  our  modern  Incorruptible  ;  lie  is 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  will  be  hard  if  the  Gladstationes 
of  the  past  week  cannot  furnish  forth  an  article  to  keep  the  Briton 
in  mind  of  what  manner  of  man  ho  delighteth  to  honour.  Perhaps 
to  some  Britons  Gladstationes  may  seem  something  of  a  neologism, 
but  it  has  its  authority.  In  a  copy  of  Ennius  Junior,  just  dis¬ 
covered,  the  remarkable  line — 

Unus  homo  nobis  Gladstando  dcstituit  rc-m 

occurs  with  this  note  of  the  scholiast: — “Non  alili  repertum  est 
verbum  Gladsto, -avi  (seu  polius  -stiti  ?),-atuin,  -are.  Sed  liquet 
mirabililus  itlis  faclis  ct  dictis  qure  apud  historicos  Gladslonio 
triluuntur  verlo  inusitnto  opus  esse.' 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  performs  G lnd- 
sL  nian  luuctions — the  way  of  speech  and  the  way  of  writing.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  week  in  which  he  is  wanting  to  himself  in  either, 
and  certainly  this  is  not  such  a  week.  Not  recently  has  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Gordon  Memorial  Committee  performed 
a  more  characteristic  evolution  than  that  in  which  lie  satisfied  the 
qualms  of  a  correspondent  disturbed  by  Tory  falsehoods  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for  General  Gordon’s  mission 
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and  status.  All  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  in  the  carefully-adjusted 
answer.  General  Gordon,  it  said,  had  been  invited  to  go  to  Egypt 
by  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  but  his  commission  was  received  I 
from  the  Khedive.  Thus,  you  perceive,  the  responsibility  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  stopped  at  the  invitation.  It,  an  abandoned 
commentator  on  this  has  observed,  is  singular  that  an  interesting 
character  of  history  (who  finally  put  trees  to  a  different  purpose 
irom  that  which  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  usual  habit)  did  not  think 
of  a  similar  salve  for  conscientious  disturbances.  Nor  is  this,  if 
the  idle  epigrams  which  divert  a  frivolous  town  be  hearkened  to, 
the  only  point  of  difference  in  the  conduct  of  two  characters 
whom  indeed  none  but  the  blackest  party  hatred  could  possibly 
bring  together  in  a  sentence.  Still  the  Diabolus,  or  accuser,  who 
has  made  these  unpleasant  comparisons  certainly  seems  to  have 
had  in  h;s  excuse  the  lact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  distinction  does  a 
little  smack.  In  the  mouth  of  any  but  the  providential  Governor 
(whose  government  appears  to  be  attributed  to  Providence  on 
the  usual  principle  of  putting  off  on  that  power  the  results  of 
human  folly)  it  might  seem  a  little  disingenuous.  Lord  Wolselev, 
it  is  said,  has  announced  the  guarantee  by  England  of  all  Gordon’s 
promissory  notes.  How  does  this  come  to  pass  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  Commissioner  of  the  Khedive?  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  said 
again,  has  it  in  mind  to  endow  General  Gordon’s  familv  entirely 
against  General  Gordon’s  family’s  wish.  Why  this  waste  (to 
adopt  a  line  of  argument  singularly  appropriate  in  the  circum¬ 
stances)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  merely  bore  a  Khedive’s 
commission?  It  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  us ;  we  own 
ourselves  beaten.  But  then  we  did  not  first  invite  General  Gordon 
to  go  .  out  to  Egypt,  and  after  some  interval  appear  on  his 
Memorial  Committee. 

I  his  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  requires  a  strong  stomach 
to  deal  with  it.  One  is  always  in  a  little  danger  of  forgetting  the 
limitations  of  the  ironic  method  and  of  letting  the  disgust  which 
every  one  of  whatever  politics,  except  a  few  fools  and  a  few 
prostitute  politicians,  feels  predominate  over  the  wise  indifference 
of  the  student  of  comedie  humaine.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  appear¬ 
ances  on  Friday  and  Monday  nights  in  Parliament  there  was 
fortunately  little  or  nothing  of  this  element,  while  there  was  much 
of  his  unrivalled  felicity  iu  that  Art  of  Political  Management  on 
which  Arbuthnot  in  a  celebrated  treatise  so  rouglilv  and  im¬ 
properly  bestowed  a  quite  different  and  somewhat  shorter  appella¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  East  winds  do  not 
on  these  occasions  seem  to  have  the  least  unfavourable  effect  on 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  “  all  there,”  both  in  reference  to  the 
question  ot  University  representation  and  in  reference  to  his 
own  celebrated  piece  of  effrontery  in  defining  scuttling.  The  first 
matter  need  not  delay  us  long,  as  it  is  treated  elsewhere.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  difference  between  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
comes  to  this.  Sir  Charles  says  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  who 
wish  to  ease  a  passer-by  of  his  purse,  “  Not  now  !  I’ve  promised 
that  he  shan  t  be  touched  in  this  street.  Aou  go  into  the  next, 
and  well  catch  him  there.”  Mr.  Gladstone  savs,  “  I  have- under¬ 
taken  that  this  gentleman  shall  not  be  robbed  in  this  street,  and 
as  to  my  conduct  when  he  turns  the  corner  I  decline — mind  you, 

I  decline — altogether  to  give  any  information.  But  you  may, 
perhaps,  remember  that  he  used  his  money  iu  a  most  offensive  wav 
to  me  personally  just  twenty  years  ago.”  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
notion  of  a  sale-conduct ;  and  it  being  so,  perhaps  after  all 
it  would  not  have  made  much  difference  if  he  had  given 
General  Gordon  a  guarantee.  But  there  it  is  again  ! — it  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  that  matter  out  of  the  Memorial — or  shall  we  say 
the  Memorial  Committee  ?  Monday  night  is  much  safer.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  is  dealing  with  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett — a  circumstance  which,  to  be  sure,  is  to  a  great 
extent  Mr.  Ashmead- Bartlett's  own  fault.  It  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  young  M.P.’s  ot  the  fatal  insufficiency  of  good  intentions.  In 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison  s  just  published  Memoirs,  the  writer  describes 
one  of  his  real  or  fancied  enemies  as  “  laying  himself  so  open 
to  retort  that  a  dexterous  nimble-witted  man  would  have  laid 
him  on  his  back  at  once.”  He  adds,  with  considerable  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  that  he  himself  did  not  lay  the  enemy  on  his  back  at  all. 
Now,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  by  his  too  frequent  appearances,  and 
by  boring  the  House  when  he  does  appear,  has  made  even 
very  tolerable  repartees  on  his  own  part  quite  ineffective, 
and  has  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  with  success  simply 
rude  to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  lost  his  cunning  in  con¬ 
jugating  the  verb  Gladstare  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
lact.  8o,  when  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  referred  to  the  celebrated 
abandonment  explanation  on  Monday,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “  I 
never  explained  it  at  all  ” ;  and  the  jackals  laughed.  And,  when 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  quoted,  with  perfect  correctness,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  explanation  itself,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  “  He 
should  be  obliged  if  the  honourable  gentleman  would  not  make  bis 
references  substantially  incorrect”;  and  the  jackals  laughed  again. 
Here  note  the  phenomena  of  Gladstation.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  “  He  never  explained  it  at  all  ”  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  indisputable 
and  notorious  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  explained  anything 
except  a  column  of  figures  in  his  life,  he  is  quite  safe.  Again,  he 
does  not  say  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bardett's  quotation  was  substanti¬ 
ally  incorrect — he  could  not,  for  he  knew  it  was  substantially 
correct— but  says  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  if  he  will,  &c.  Nowit  is  impossible  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  not  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  if, 
&c.  ;  and  so  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  safe  here  also.  In  neither 
case  does  he  give  the  slightest  valid  answer,  or  the  slightest 
answer  at  all ;  but  he  gives  what  seems  to  be  an  answer,  and 


that  is  enough  for  the  groundlings.  This,  it  will  readily  bo 
admitted  (and  by  none  more  readily  than  by  ourselves)  is  govern¬ 
ment  by  equivocation  carried  out  in  a  style  deserving  the 
highest  commendation.  The  Art  of  Political  Management  cannot 
be  pushed  much  iurther,  and  anybody  who  expects  it  to  be 
pushed  further  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  unreasonable..  There  is- 
only  one  thing  which  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Why  does  Mr.  Gladstone  reserve  the  benefit  of  these 
singular  gymnastics  of  his  for  Englishmen  ?  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  a  guileless  man  like  Lord  Granville  should  be  left  to  cope 
with  Prince  Bismarcks  and  M.  de  Giers,  when  there  is  a  member 
of  the  Ministry  so  much  better  qualified  to  perform  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  regarded  as  the  chief  of  diplomatic  functions  ?  Or  is  it  that 
Prince  Bismarck  and  M .  de  Giers  will  not  stand  the  process  of 
Gladstation,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  obliged  to  forego  it  with- 
them,  is  iorced  to  keep  his  hand  in  on  the  Ashmead-Bartletts  of 
this  world  ?  We  know  not ;  but  all  we  know  is,  that  somehow  or 
other  England  pays  for  all. 


HETERODOX  HINDUISM. 

XT  is  well  known,  as  Mr.  Oldham  reminds  us  at  the  outset  of 
X  his  chatty  and  interesting,  if  not  very  profound,  paper  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  on  “  Native  Faiths  in  the  Himalayah,” 
that  “  manners  and  customs  change  more  slowly  in  a  mountainous- 
than  in  an  open  country.”  And  he  might  have  added,  what  is 
still  more  directly  to  his  purpose,  that  supernaturalism  of  all 
kinds,  whether  true  or  false,  is  apt  to  have  a  stronger  hold  on 
dwellers  in  the  mountains,  as,  for  similar  reasons,  it  is  said  to- 
prevail  among  sailors.  It  is  rather  in  the  tempest,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  fire  than  in  the  still  small  voice  that  whispers  to  the  ear 
of  conscience  or  of  faith  that  the  savage  instinctively  recognizes 
the  presence  of  a  higher  than  human  power.  As  Mr.  Lecky  some¬ 
where  says,  fear  is  everywhere  the  beginning  of  religion,  and  fear 
is  most  torcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  where  the  more  terrible 
and  startling  aspects  of  nature  are  presented  to  notice,  as  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  or  amid  the  yawning  chasms  and  wild  echoes  of 
the  mountain  gorge,  or  in  “  the  silence  of  the  central  sea.”  Love 
may  be  “  of  the  valley,”  as  the  poet  sings ;  but  awe  and  wonder  are 
born  of  “  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills.”  Even  among 
Christian  nations  this  contrast  holds  good  in  its  measure;  and 
hence  it  is  not  in  the  lowlands  of  Italy  or  France,  but  on  mountain 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  that  the  traveller  is  confronted  at  every  turn 
by  devout  picture  or  crucifix  or  wayside  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
minding  him  of  the  simple  devotion  of  simple  men,  who  heal¬ 
ths  voice  of  God  in  the  rolling  avalanche  and  discern  in  the 
lightning  flash  that  plays  over  the  snowclad  heights  the  glance  of 
Ilis  all-seeing  eye.  It  is  the  old  confession  of  the  Roman  sceptic 
in  another  form — which  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  almost  literally 
repeated  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —  Ccelo  tonantem  crediclimus 
Jovem.  It  is  not  then  at  all  surprising  to  learn  that  in  the 
Himalayan  districts  are  still  to  be  found  traces  of  beliefs  and  rites, 
descending  from  a  remote  past,  which  have  either  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  more  accessible  parts  of  India,  or  have  become 
merged  in  orthodox  Hinduism.  The  people  who  observe  these 
rites,  we  are  told,  always  consider  themselves  Hindus,  and  call 
their  deities  “  Hindu  gods,”  though  they  have  no  place  in  the 
orthodox  system  of  Brahmanism,  and  are  survivals,  as  Mr. 
Oldham  holds,  of  a  yet  earlier  cult.  He  i3  no  doubt  aware  that 
Brahmanism  itself  iu  India  is  in  one  sense  a  survival  or  rather  a 
revival  of  its  former  self.  The  teaching  of  Sakyamuni,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  gradually  superseded  the 
doctrines  of  the  established  faith,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  partly  it  is  thought  through  the  influence  of  the  reigning 
princes,  Buddhism  had  become  the  State  religion  of  the  greater 
part  of  India.  One  result  of  this  change  is  recorded  to  have  been 
to  undermine  religious  and  dogmatic  authority,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  sectarianism.  After  awhile  however,  Buddhism, 
whether  from  defective  organization,  internal  corruptions,  or  what¬ 
ever  cause — for  the  history  is  a  somewhat  obscure  one — began 
iu  its  turn  to  decline,  and  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of 
our  era  had  disappeared  from  the  continent  of  India,  except 
in  Nepaul,  where  it  prevails  to  this  day.  Brahmanism  recovered 
much  of  its  old  position,  but  its  claim  was  disputed  by  the  newer 
faith  ot  Islam,  which  under  the  Mogul  Emperors  secured  the 
allegiance  of  about  a  sixth  of  the  population.  We  shall  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  these  preliminary  facts,  though  he  does  not  him¬ 
self  refer  to  them,  iu  estimating  the  significance  of  Mr.  Oldham’s 
testimony  as  to  modern  Hindu  heresies.  They  mav,  as  he  believes, 
be  older  than  the  established  faith,  but  that  faith  itself  has  under¬ 
gone  a  cataclysm,  so  to  say,  of  above  a  thousand  years,  which 
cannot  have  left  it  exactly  what  it  was  before.  And  in  fact  Siva, 

"V  ishnu,  and  Parvati,  if  they  have  not  ousted,  have  virtually  super¬ 
seded  iu  modern  Hindu  worship  the  multitudinous  denizens  of  the 
old  Brahmanic  pantheon. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Oldham’s  account  of  the  existing  religious 
situation,  and  the  extinction  of  what  he  calls  “  these  ancient 
faiths,”  but  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  by  “  ancient  ”  he  means 
anterior  to  the  original  Brahmanism,  or  only  to  its  revival  after  the 
collapse  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

For  a  long  time,  although  Brahmanical  Hinduism  was  the  religion  of 
the  Court,  the  old  Deot;is  (gods)  were  worshipped  by  the  people,  who 
rarely  visited  the  orthodox  temples.  The  latter  were  supported  by  the 
Rajah  from  State  revenues,  often  to  the  neglect  of  roads  and  useful  works. 
Now,  however,  as  civilization  extends  and  wealth  increases,  Brahmanism 
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becomes  more  and  more  fashionable.  The  rich  trader  and  successful 
native  official  become  strong  supporters  of  the  orthodox  faith.  They  dis¬ 
play  at  once  their  wealth  and  their  piety  by  erecting  and  endowing  new 
Brahmanieal  temples.  And,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Brahmans,  they  look  down  upon  the  old  and  barbarous  gods  whom  they 
revered  before  they  left  their  native  villages.  Again,  owing  to  a  strong 
police  and  the  extension  of  railways,  travelling  has  become  safe  and  easy. 
Hence  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places  of  orthodox  Hinduism  have  become 
possible  to  numbers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  content  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  Dcotas  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  principal  temples  have  travelling  agents,  who  personally  con¬ 
duct  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  distant  places. 

He  adds  that  the  most  popular  of  the  Brahmanieal  deities  in 
Northern  India  at  the  present  day  are  Siva  and  his  wife  Kali,  with 
•whom  respectively  therefore  the  male  and  female  “  deotas  ”  tend 
to  become  identified.  It  seems  that  the  priests  of  these  “  Deotas 
of  the  Hills”  are  very  seldom  orthodox  Brahmans,  and  know- 
nothing  of  the  Brahmanieal  Scriptures,  but  every  deota  temple 
has  its  own  priest  or  seer — corresponding  somewhat  to  the  Hebrew 
prophet — who  is  called  the  “  chela.”  Sometimes  these  clielas  are 
found  attached,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Brahman  priests,  to  ail 
orthodox  Brahmanieal  temple,  but  that  is  only  when  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  older  deota  temple,  for  the  chela  has  no  place  or 
function  in  the  orthodox  system.  A  point  noticed  by  the  writer  in 
this  connexion  is  remarkable  for  more  reasons  than  one  : — 

At  sacrifices  the  Brahman  repeats  Sanskrit  texts,  if  he  knows  any,  and 
incenses  the  chela  while  in  the  state  of  sacred  frenzy.  But  it  is  the  chela 
who  gasps  out  the  commands  of  the  Deota  as  he  shivers  and  writhes  under 
the  divine  afflatus  and  the  vigorous  application  of  the  soongul  or  iron 
scourge. 

Whether  the  chela’s  frenzy  is  always  genuine  or  not  may  he  doubtful,  | 
hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the  worshippers.  I  have 
seen  a  tine  athletic  young  man  use  the  soongul  so  energetically,  to  his  own 
back  and  shoulders,  that  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams  and  the  punishment 
was  most  severe. 

Now  this  statement  recalls  a  very  curious  record  penned  some 
years  ago  in  the  Contemporary  Revieio  (for  Feb.  1876),  by  Dr. 
Caldwell  (now  Missionary  Bishop  of  Rangoon),  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  “  Demonolatry  and  Devil-dancing  ”  in  India.  His 
description  of  what  he  himself  witnessed  in  Tinnevelly  is  far 
more  startling  and  horrible  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Oldham,  and 
he  not  obscurely  hints  at  his  own  conviction  that  the  performers 
were  literally  under  possession  in  the  same  sense  as  the  demoniacs 
of  the  New  Testament.  Of  their  “  earnestness  ”  he  felt  no  doubt 
at  all ;  “  of  one  thing  I  am  assured — the  devil-dancer  never 
*  shams’ excitement.  ’  Whether  these  devil-dancers  were  chelas 
■or  orthodox  Brahmans  is  not  explained,  but  Mr.  Oldham  himself 
tells  us  that  the  use  of  the  “  soongul  ” — an  instrument  like 
the  old  cat-o’-nine-tails  in  shape,  but  having  only  five  tails — 
and  other  rites  which  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  deotas, 
have  now  extended  to  the  cult  of  later  divinities  and  are 
universal  in  the  Punjab  Himalayah,  except  at  orthodox 
Brahman  temples.  In  the  valleys  these  heterodox  deotas,  when 
found  at  all,  naturally  occupy  an  inferior  position  and  are  meanly 
lodged  in  roofless  enclosures  of  rough  stones  or  under  trees,  while 
the  principal  temples  are  dedicated  to  the  orthodox  Erah manic 
cult.  It  is  curious  that  among  these  deotas  there  is  one  distin¬ 
guished  from  his  fellows  as  “  Deo  ”  (God)  who  most  nearly 
approaches  the  theistic  conception  of  Deity.  No  image  is  placed 
on  his  altar,  and  his  attributes  are  more  divine  than  those  of  the 
r©3t;  they  are  often  maleficent  beings,  whose  anger  must  be 
appeased  by  bloody  rites,  but  he  is  always  beneficent,  aud  is 
regarded  as  invisible,  incorporeal,  and  omnipresent,  seeing  every¬ 
thing  in  darkness  or  in  light  alike.  Ilis  altars  in  some  districts 
are  numerous  and  new  ones  are  built  for  him.  We  have 
seen  already  that  dancing  is  an  important  item  of  the 
deota  worship,  and  it  appears  that  a  former  Brahman  Rajah  in 
Kulu  ordered  that  all  the  deotas  in  his  dominions  should  assemble 
once  a  year  at  the  capital  and  dance  in  homage  round  the  image 
■of  the  god  Rughonath,  which  he  had  brought  there  from  Benares ; 
and  “  this  order  is  still  obeyed  by  some  two  hundred  gods.”  They 
dance,  we  presume,  in  the  arms  of  their  priests,  but  this  is  not 
stated.  In  some  places  Buddha  is  still  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Sidh  Deota,  and  many  hundreds  of  Hindu  as  well  as 
Buddhist  pilgrims  visit  the  great  Buddhist  pilgrimage  shrine  on 
the  Lake  Rawalsir.  Mr.  Oldham  mentions  having  seen  at  one 
place  an  image  of  Buddha  set  up  closo  to  an  orthodox  temple  of 
Siva  by  the  Brnhman  priest,  who  6aid  Sidh  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream  and  directed  him  to  erect  the  image  there.  In  fact 
there  is  evidently  a  sort  of  populur  intercommunion  between 
these  rival  creeds,  not  even  wholly  excluding  the  Mahometan  ; 
41  so  tolerant  indeed  are  these  deotas,  or  their  worshippers,  that 
for  two  or  three  divinities  with  difl'erent  attributes  to  occupy  the 
same  temple,  and  to  share  the  same  altar  and  the  same  priest,  is 
not  ct  all  uncommon.”  Such  examples  of  comprehensive  in¬ 
difference  may  help  us  to  realize  the  old  Pagan  dread  and 
impatience  of  an  exclusive  faith,  which  resolutely,  if  not  somewhat 
scornfully,  refused  to  accept — what  somo  of  the  more  tolerant  or 
more  speculative  of  the  Kmperors,  like  Hadrian,  were  ready  to  offer 
— a  niche  in  tho  national  pantheon. 

There  are  besides  these  deotas  an  inferior  and  still  less  re¬ 
cognized  or  orthodox — not  to  say  rather  uncanny — class  of  spirits 
or  demigods,  called  Bhuts  nnd  Joginis,  who  are  not  indeed 
worshipped  with  divine  honours,  but  are  dreaded  and  therefore 
propitiated  with  offerings  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  the  like.  The 
Joginis  correspond  more  or  less  to  our  fairies,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  hear  that  they  have  virtually  acknowledged  the  British  juris¬ 
diction  in  India  and  profited  by  it.  One  very  powerful  Jogini, 


known  as  “  the  Mother  of  Serpents,”  who  “  formerly  used  often 
to  eat  men,  before  she  would  give  rain,”  has  under  British  rule 
entirely  abandoned  that  unpleasant  habit,  aud  has  learnt  to  content 
herself  with  goat’s  flesh.  These  Joginis  usually  reside  on  moun¬ 
tain  passes  and  are  attended  by  snakes ;  the  serpent  indeed  lias 
already  found  his  way  into  the  Hindu  religion.  But  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  at  the  close  of  an  article  to  be  tempted  into 
a  discussion  of  the  much-vexed  question  of  serpent-worsliip.  Nor 
would  it  be  very  safe  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  future  of 
Indian  religion.  Mr.  Oldham  is  convinced  that,  as  Brahmanism 
extends,  some  of  these  inorthodox  varieties  will  be  absorbed  into 
it,  while  others  will  disappear  altogether.  But  will  Brahmanism 
extend  ?  It  is  an  open  secret  that  British  education  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  undermining  its  influence,  though  with¬ 
out  putting  any  sounder  faith  in  its  place.  Certainly,  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  makes  little  way  among  the  millions  of  Hindus,  Islam 
is  on  the  watch  to  challenge  the  adhesion  of  those  who  are  fast 
losing  their  ancestral  faith.  Brahmanism,  whether  heterodox  or 
orthodox,  may  be  expected  to  linger  longest  among  the  heights 
of  the  Himalayah,  but  those  most  familiar  with  India  seem  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  its  ultimate 
decay  a  question  of  time  only.  An  Agnostic  writer  has  declared 
that  all  creeds  die  of  the  same  disease,  that  of  being  found  out. 
And  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  moderate  acqui¬ 
sition  of  European  knowledge  suffices  for  the  Indians  to  find  out 
that  their  native  faith  is  untenable.  It  triumphed  after  a  long 
struggle  over  the  assault  of  Buddhism ;  it  will  scarcely  triumph 
over  science. 


DURHAM  v.  DURHAM. 

'VTO  action  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
-C  v  Justice  has  aroused  so  much  popular  interest,  if  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  attempted  attendance  of  spectators  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  test,  as  the  suit  in  which  Lord  Durham  sought,  and  sought  in 
vain,  to  set  aside  the  marriage  into  which  he  entered  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  Mrs.  Weldon,  at  the  time  when  her  appearance  and 
general  method  of  conducting  litigation  were  less  familiar  than 
they  now  are,  and  when  the  substantial  success  of  her  operations 
against  the  laws  relating  to  lunacy  and  every  one  connected  with 
the  attempt  to  enforce  them  against  her  was  still  doubtful,  could 
fill  a  court — even  a  court  of  which  the  ventilators  had  been  pasted 
up  to  make  it  habitable  by  Baron  Huddleston.  The  action  for 
libel  in  which  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  was  defendant  produced  the 
assembly  of  a  larger  number  of  wigs  aud  gowns  than  were  collected 
together  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham  ;  but  that  case  had 
come  to  an  end  before  it  caught  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large.  Possibly  if  Finney  v.  Garmoyle  had  been  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  ‘‘  fought,”  untold  numbers  would  have  been  present  at 
the  fighting ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  endeavours,  successful  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Ilannen 
during  the  progress  of  the  recent  trial  have  no  parallel  within  the 
memory  of  Superintendent  Ilantler. 

It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  these  facts  that  the  inte¬ 
rest  taken  in  the  trial  of  actions  at  law  by  persons  other  than 
the  parties  to  them  is  an  interest  in  personam  rather  than 
an  interest  in  rein,  and  in  no  case  is  this  general  truth  more 
apparent  than  in  that  of  Lord  Durham.  The  parties  were  a  very 
rich  youDg  Farl  and  his  very  beautiful  young  Countess;  and  the 
fifty  or  sixty  witnesses  who  were  called  on  one  side  and  the  other 
were  for  the  most  part  people  of  title,  or  at  any  rate  of  distinction, 
ranging,  in  fact,  from  archbishops  down  to  members  of  Parliament 
and  stud-grooms.  The  facts  as  they  were  recited  by  the  counsel 
were  extremely  sad,  and,  as  they  were  understood  by  the  judge, 
extremely  commonplace.  No  less  hackneyed  moral  can  he  drawn 
from  Sir  James  Ilanuen’s  careful  and  elaborate  judgment  than  that 
girls  who  are  persuaded,  or  persuade  themselves,  to  marry  men 
they  do  not  like  for  the  sake  of  rank  and  wealth  run  a  risk  of 
bringing  about  deplorable  results.  The  sole  question  at  issue  was 
whether  Lady  Durham  was  sane  enough  to  he  elleclively  married 
at  the  moment  when  her  marriage  purported  to  take  place.  In 
order  to  show  that  she  was,  the  petitioner  and  the  petitioner’s 
witnesses  proved  that  for  some  time  before  the  marriage  Miss 
Milner  spoke  very  little  in  general  society,  and  hardly  at  all  to  her 
intended  husband,  and  that  when  she  was  married  she  appeared 
exceedingly  loth  to  perform  such  ordinary  duties  of  a  wife  ns 
sitting  by  her  husband  in  a  carriage,  walking  by  his  side,  or 
playing  ttio  piano  to  him.  To  show  that  she  was  of  sound  mind  a 
great  many  witnesses  were  called  to  say  that  they  had  conversed 
with  her  at  different  times  without  any  idea  to  the  contrary  occur™ 
ring  to  them,  and  that  she  behaved,  as  far  ns  they  knew,  just  like 
any  other  young  lady  who  had  been  well  brought  up,  and  had  been 
“out ’’for  two  or  three  years.  The  hulk  of  this  evidence  was 
obviously  cf  almost  no  importance  ;  but  there  was  nlso  some 
positive  evidence  that  at  about  the  time  of  tho  marriage,  nnd  iu 
particular  in  a  conversation  with  her  sister  the  evening  before, 
Miss  Milner  talked  of  her  past  and  future  life  iu  such  terms  as 
to  indicate  clearly  that  she  understood,  at  the  moment  of  speaking 
at  any  rate,  what  she  was  about  to  do.  Tho  Attorney-General,  for 
the  respondent, argued  that  he  had  given  evidence,  so  far  as  lie  could, 
of  sanity,  and  that  his  opponent  had  not  given  evidence  of  anything 
more  than  shyness.  The  Solicitor-General,  for  the  petitioner,  urged 
that  the  instances  of  strange  behaviour  during  the  engagement 
which  he  had  proved  were  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
undoubted  symptoms  of  insauity  which  were  observed  in  the  year 
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following  the  marriage,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  probable 
that  the  insanity  which  subsequently  broke  out  had  in  fact 
had  its  beginnings  before  the  marriage,  and  that  that  being  so, 
it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  from  Lady  Durham's  reluctance 
to  perform  the  elementary  duties  of  a  fiancee,  and  afterwards  of 
a  wife,  that  she  did  not  understand  what  those  duties  were, 
and  consequently  did  not  give  a  complete  and  sane  assent  to  the 
marriage.  This  argument  was  a  most  ingenious  one,  for  it  had 
only  one  flaw,  and  that  one  which  the  counsel  for  the  respondent 
could  not  take  advantage  of — though  the  Judge  did.  The  flaw 
was,  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  facts  that  a  lady  is  going  to 
be  insane,  or  has  even  remotely  begun  to  be  insane,  and  does  not 
treat  her  lover  or  husband  with  any  signs  of  affection,  that  the 
want  of  signs  of  affection  is  the  consequence  of  the  incipient 
insanity.  It  may  be  that  she  shows  no  signs  of  affection  because 
she  feels  no  affection,  and  is  so  far  from  feeling  any  affection  that 
she  cannot  even  simulate  its  accompaniments.  This  was  the  view 
of  Lady  Durham's  conduct  taken  by  the  Judge  ;  but  it  was  not, 
and  could  not  very  well  be,  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by 
counsel  who  nominally  represented  her,  and  actually  represented 
her  nearest  relations  appearing  in  her  interests. 

Sir  James  Ilannen's  judgment  was  full  of  the  robust,  every¬ 
day  sort  of  common  sense  which  has  before  now  characterized 
his  treatment  of  several  of  the  more  notorious  cases  which,  as 
President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  he  has 
of  late  years  been  called  upon  to  try.  He  will  have  no  subtleties 
or  ingenious  contrivings.  When  a  fact  is  proved  before  him,  he 
attributes  it  without  hesitation  to  the  natural,  obvious  motive 
which  his  acquaintance  with  human  nature  suggests  that  it  is  likely 
to  have  had.  If  a  young  lady  is  engaged  to  an  earl,  and  will  not 
speak  to  him,  or  go  nearer  to  him  than  she  can  help,  that  means 
that  she  does  not  like  him,  and  most  likely  that  she  does  like 
some  one  else  ;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  she  is  mad.  If  it  is 
desired  to  prove  that  she  is  mad,  or  was  mad  at  any  particular 
time,  that  must  be  done  in  the  regular  way,  which  is,  in  the  first 
place,  by  calling  doctors  who  are  prepared  to  give  positive  opinions 
as  to  her  madness,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  proving  that  she 
suffered  from  delusions  or  some  other  of  the  straightforward,  recog¬ 
nized  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  burden  of  proving  insanity, 
which  is  an  abnormal  condition,  is  on  him  who  asserts  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  facts  consistent  with  and  explicable  by 
a  normal  condition,  such  as  that  of  sanely  marrying  one  man  in 
spite  of  being  in  love  with  another.  Insanity  may  be  common ; 
but  the  President's  experience  has  taught  him  that  doing  wrong  is 
commoner;  and  he  rightly  refuses  to  adopt  the  less  probable  hypo¬ 
thesis  while  the  more  probable  is  open  to  him. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  law  of  lunacy  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  marriage  should  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition  when  the 
law  of  lunacy  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  accused  persons,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  has  been  for 
so  many  years  crying  to  Heaven  for  reformation.  The  root  of 
the  evil  seems  to  lie  in  the  rather  absurd  determination  of 
English  lawyers  to  regard  marriage  simply  as  a  contract.  The 
mutual  promises  which  persons  make  when  they  are  married 
are  no  doubt  a  contract,  but  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
matter.  The  relation  of  marriage  is  a  status,  just  as  much  as 
that  of  father  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  or  trustee  and 
cestui  que  trust.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  status  is  that,  if 
either  party  goes  so  mad  as  to  be  impossible  to  live  with,  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  status  exists  become  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  law  takes  do  notice  of  this;  but  insists  that,  if  only 
the  contract  on  which  the  status  is  founded  was  duly  made  by 
both  parties,  ths  status  sh  ill  continue  until  it  is  determined  by 
death,  or  by  divorce  on  the  only  grounds  upon  which  that  remedy 
is  allowed  to  be  granted.  If  a  father,  guardian,  or  trustee 
becomes  hopelessly  mad,  a  method  is  provided  whereby  another 
person  can  be  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  if  the  alllicted  person  is 
a  husband  or  wife,  no  successor  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  he  or 
she  lives.  The  unfortunate  results  of  this  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  law  are  to  a  very  slight  extent  obviated  by  its  re¬ 
markable  indehniteness  as  to  how  mad  a  married  person  must  have 
been  to  make  the  contract  of  marriage  void  ab  initio.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  Attorney-Generai  in  Lord  Durham's  case  seemed 
at  times  to  be  suggesting  that  it  was,  that  the  mad  person 
should  be  so  mad  as  not  to  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  of 
marriage  and  of  what  it  is  in  a  general  way  that  he  is  promising  to 
do.  In  one  reported  case  a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  was  granted 
because  it  appeared  that  the  husband  was  alllicted  with  an 
insane  affection  for  all  things  military,  and,  while  he  knew  quite 
well  what  marrying  was,  and  that  he  was  being  married,  had  no 
other  reason  for  choosing  the  lady  with  whom  he  went  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  than  that  she  was  the  possessor  of  a  miniature 
portrait  of  a  soldier.  From  this  it  follows  that,  apart  from  the 
ability  to  have  a  consenting  mind,  some  amount  of  insane  delusion 
will  suffice  to  avoid  the  contract,  or  rather  to  prevent  it  from 
being  entered  into.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  some  amount  of 
insane  delusion  will  not  prevent  the  afflicted  person  from  marry¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  the  illogical,  but  useful,  device  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon  of  not  attempting  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  as  to 
what  madness  will  and  what  will  not  make  a  marriage  void,  and 
that  the  judge  shall  decide  in  each  case,  according  to  its  own 
circumstances,  whether  the  party  was  in  fact  too  insane  to  be 
properly  married  or  not. 

Whether  and  how  the  law  could  be  amended  is  another  question. 
While  it  remains  as  easy  as  it  is  now  to  put  a  sane  person,  espe¬ 
cially  one  not  of  robust  mental  temperament,  into  a  lunatic  asylum, 


and  to  drive  him  mad  in  good  earnest  in  the  course  of  a  not  very 
long  time,  it  would  be  putting  too  dangerous  a  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  persons  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their 
spouses,  to  make  post-nuptial  lunacy  of  any  kind  a  ground  of 
divorce.  But  if  by  any  alteration  of  the  law  proper  guarantees 
could  be  afforded  of  the  genuine  madness  of  those  confined  as 
insane,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  divorce  should  not  be  granted 
when  one  party  to  the  marriage  was  proved  upon  public  inquiry 
— whether  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  the  decision  of  a 
qualified  court — to  be  insane  beyond  all  possibility  of  recovery. 
The  inquiry  ought  to  be  of  the  strictest,  and  the  proof  of 
insanity  to  be  convincing  beyond  all  dispute.  But  both  these 
things  are  conceivably  attainable,  and  it  does  no  more  harm  to 
a  raging  maniac  to  be  divorced  from  a  sane  person  than  it  does 
good  to  the  sane  person  to  be  married  to  a  raging  maniac.  If  ever 
the  House  of  Commons  recovers  from  the  impotence  to  produce 
non-contentious  legislation  which  has  afflicted  it  for  the  last  five 
years,  perhaps  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and 
mad  husbands  and  wives  among  the  rest,  may  receive  attention. 
But  in  truth,  if  we  may  speak  figuratively  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  a  pair  married  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  joint  career  and  producing  legislative  offspring,  the  Earl  of 
Durham  is  hardly  in  a  more  pitiable  position  at  the  present, 
moment  than  the  august  assembly  of  which  he  is  an  ornament. 


CHANTRIES. 

THERE  were  few  more  prominent  features  of  ecclesiastical  life 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  than  the  enormous, 
increase  of  chantries.  Yet  we  read  comparatively  little  of  them 
in  history ;  they  are  but  seldom  mentioned  in  romances,  and 
the  chantry-priest  has  never  been  taken  up  in  Christmas  numbers, 
because  he  was  far  less  picturesque  than  the  clown  and  the- 
dwarf.  As  even'  one  knows,  a  chantry  was  the  endowment 
of  a  priest,  whose  duty  was  to  say  a  daily  mass  for  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  benefactor.  Chantries  formed  the  chief  means 
of  livelihood  of  thousands  of  priests  during  the  middle  ages- 
in  this  country,  and  the  number  of  services  in  the  principal 
churches  must  have  been  very  large;  but  out  of  church  the 
chantry-priest  was  seldom  an  important  personage.  His  average 
income,  after  paying  quit-rents  and  tenths  to  the  Crown,  was- 
about  5 1.,  or  between  50/.  and  60 1.  of  our  money.  Occasionally* 
though  very  rarely,  he  had  a  little  house  and  garden,  but 
generally  he  had  nothing  better  than  a  half-timbered  hut,  contain¬ 
ing  two  rooms,  often  with  no  fireplace  beyond  a  space  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  burnt  some  dried  turf,  and  with  no  chimney 
except  a  hole  in  the  roof.  A  bench  and  a  bedstead  were  usually 
his  entire  furniture.  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  where  the 
chantry-priest  held  no  other  office,  and  did  not  belong  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  order.  Although  his  duties  were  sometimes  confined  to  his- 
daily  mass,  he  was  often  bound  to  act  as  village  schoolmaster,  or 
even  as  master  of  the  town  grammar-school.  Where  the  chantry- 
priest  said  his  mass  in  a  cathedral,  or  in  a  collegiate,  parochial,  or 
other  church  where  the  Divine  office  was  sung,  by  the  law  of  the 
English  Church  he  was  bound  to  assist  at  these  services,  which 
entailed  some  three  or  four  hours  in  choir  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  Some  foundations  of  chantries  obliged  the  priest  to 
act  as  a  librarian.  The  celebrated  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  established  a  library  in  the  City,  also  founded  a 
chantry,  binding  the  priest  to  act  as  librarian.  A  chantrv-priest 
also  had  to  act  as  librarian  to  the  University  library  at  Oxford. 
The  librarians,  grammar-school  masters,  and  other  chantry-priest9 
who  held  literary  appointment?,  were  necessarily  men  of  good, 
education  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  chantry-priests 
belonged  to  what  John  Leech’s  butler  called  “  the  inferior  order 
of  clergy.”  Sometimes  they  received  higher  salaries  than  at 
others.  For  instance,  “  the  wages  of  Sir  John  Bryce”  were  SI.  a 
year;  but  his  royal  patron  gave  2  61.  a  year  to  his  jester,  “  Patch, 
ye  fool,”  and  as  much  as  30L  to  “the  young  damovsell  that 
daurceth.”  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  many  chantry- 
priests  were  put  through  a  very  simple  course  of  theology,  and. 
were  only  taught  Latin  enough  to  enable  them  to  say  their  mass 
and  their  office.  Very  few  of  them  had  permission  to  preach  or 
faculties  for  hearing  confessions.  Sometimes,  however,  chantries 
were  given  to  parish  priests  or  their  curates,  and  at  others  to 
monasteries.  A  large  number  of  chantries  were  attached  to. 
cathedrals,  and  very  many  were  founded  by  bishops  and  eccle¬ 
siastics.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  chantries  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  alone  ;  but  some  that  were  insufficiently  endowed  were 
united,  and  at  the  Dissolution  there  were  only  fifty-four  priests 
saying  mass  daily  in  the  Cathedral. 

Bequests  for  the  foundations  of  chantries  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  old  wills.  For  instance,  Sir  Oliver  Bright,  Rector 
of  Weston  Favell,  says  in  his  will : — “  I  will  that  Sir  Edward 
Wammersley,  if  it  please  him,  or  else  another  honest  priest,  say 
masses  for  my  soul,  Master  Doctor  Wammersley’s  soul,  and 
those  souls  that  I  am  most  bound  to  pray  for.”  An  archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1354,  founded  a  chantry  for  three 
priests,  who  were  to  say  mass  for  the  king,  for  himself,  for  his 
ancestors  and  benefactors,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed.”  A  Dr.  Spark,  in  1527,  orders  his  executors  “  to¬ 
wage  a  priest  that  is  sad,  virtuous,  and  good  of  living,  and  of 
good  name  and  fame,”  not  only  to  say  mass  for  his  own  soul,, 
but  fur  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  certain  others-  that  he 
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names,  and  all  Christian  souls.  Lucy,  Countess  of  Kent,  in  1423 
wills  that  priests  shall  say  mass  “  daily  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ’ 
in  nine  convents  and  monasteries,  “  for  the  health  of  the  soul 
of  Kings  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  for  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent, 
her  own  husband,  for  her  own  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed.  A  Duchess  of  Montrose,  in  making  a  founda¬ 
tion  at  Brechin,  adds  to  a  list  naming  certain  persons,  the  words 
“  especially  for  all  to  whom  I  was  ever  a  debtor,  or  have  in  any 
way  injured,  or  have  had  their  goods  and  have  not  made  full 
satisfaction.”  And  in  1449  John  Smart  founds  a  chantry  in  the 
cathedral  at  Brechin  “for  the  souls  whom  I  have  injured  and  to 
whom  I  have  not  perfectly  atoned.”  David  de  Lindesay,  Earl  of 
Crauford,  in  1406  founded  a  chantry  for  his  father,  his  mother, 
his  predecessors,  his  successors,  and  most  especially  for  all  those 
whose  goods  he  may  have  had  during  life  and  whom  he  had  not 
fully  satisfied,  and  for  all  the  faithful  departed.  A  gentleman 
called  John  Baret,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  died  in  1463,  de¬ 
sired  in  his  will  that  a  perpetual  weekly  mass  should  be  ottered, 
Dot  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  all  whom  he  might  have  injured, 
or  even  had  dealings  with,  praying  that  they  may  have  part  of 
every  good  deed  that  he  had  ever  done  in  life,  or  that  might  he 
done  for  him  by  others  after  his  death.  There  is  such  a  similarity 
in  these  bequests  that  it  is  believed  by  some  high  authorities  that 
in  bequests  lor  masses  after  death  it  was  usual  in  mediaeval  times 
to  add  a  formula  including  those  whom  the  testator  had  injured 
“  and  all  Christian  souls,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  that  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
when  the  practice  of  leaving  money  for  masses  was  again  legalized, 
testators  thought  it  well  to  provide  an  alternative  against  any 
future  alterations  of  the  law.  Thus  we  find  Sir  John  Byron,  who 
purchased  Newstead  Abbey, willing"  thatan  honest  priest  he  hired 
to  sing  or  say  mass”  for  “  his  soul ;  but  that  if  the  stipend  should 
he  forbidden  by  any  law  or  laws  heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to 
he  revived,”  it  is  to  cease,  and  the  same  sum  is  to  “  go  to  the 
poor  and  needy  people,  amending  and  repairing  of  highways  and 
brigs  [bridges],  or  other  charitable  deeds.”  This  seemed  a  wise 
proceeding,  considering  that  about  a  dozen  years  earlier  Henry 
VIII.  had  suppressed  2,374  chantries,  although  he  had  willed  that 
masses  should  be  said  for  his  own  soul  “  for  ever,”  enjoining  all 
his  “  heirs  and  successors  who  should  be  kings  of  this  realm,  as 
thev  would  answer  before  Almighty  God  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,"  to  carry  out  this  order. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  a  chantry  was  a  small  chapel, 
and  sometimes  the  founder  of  a  chantry  built  a  chapel  in  which 
bis  masses  were  to  be  said,  when  it  generally  went  by  the  name 
of  the  chantry  chapel,  but  a  chantry  might  be  established  at  any 
altar  in  any  church  with  the  leave  of  the  ordinary,  and  one  altar 
might  serve  for  a  number  of  chantries.  Indeed,  when  archteologists 
find  a  little  chapel,  they  would  generally  do  well  to  suppose  that 
it  was  not  a  chantry  until  some  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  so 
should  turn  up,  for  it  will  probably  be  either  a  chapel  of  ease,  a 
domestic  chapel,  or  a  mortuary  chapel,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  chantry.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say 
that  nobody  need  be  afraid  lest  in  this  age  of  revivals  there  should 
be  a  renewal  of  the  custom  of  founding  chantries.  People  may 
leave  money  if  they  please  for  the  “  amending  and  repairing  of 
highways  and  brigs,”  but  it  is  illegal  to  leave  anything  to  be  spent 
in  masses. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  AGAIN. 

FURTHER  hearing  of  As  You  Like  It  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  strengthens  our  former  sense  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  presentment.  The  sources  of 
our  disappointment  and  dismay  are  by  no  means  ameliorated  by 
the  cumulative  experience  of  many  performances.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  devices  of  scenic  naturalism — the  very 
real  water  and  the  curious  topiarian  foreground  that  represent 
the  ideal  woodland  of  Arden.  These  matters  received,  and  will 
always  receive,  unstinted  praise;  and  it  is  far  from  us  to  urge 
that,  within  due  bounds,  they  are  undeserving  of  it.  They  doubt¬ 
less  assist  the  slumbering  senses  of  many,  aud  kindle  the  defective 
fancy  of  others.  In  this  direction  the  management  has  laboured 
zealously ;  though  we  need  not  say  that  the  whole  effect,  good 
as  it  is  in  some  scenes,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

To  aspire  to  represent  Rosalind  is  the  natural  ambition  of  every 
actress  of  distinction.  Less  complex  than  other  characters  of 
Bhakspeare,  the  part  demands  in  the  actress  certain  physical  quali¬ 
fications  and  endowments  that  may  not  be  supplied  by  the  most 
accomplished  art.  Of  Mrs.  Kendal's  disabilities  in  this  respect 
we  buve  spoken,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  her  command  of  the 
resources  of  her  art  to  conceal  them.  In  the  crucial  scenes  in  the 
forest,  in  the  witty  and  delicate  encounters  with  Orlando,  we  admire 
the  technical  finish  and  skill  of  the  actress,  but  we  do  not  recognize 
the  Rosalind  of  Shakspeare.  The  coquetry  is  expressed  with  too 
obvious  blandishments,  the  sportiveness  and  frankness  of  bearing  is 
a  little  overdone,  the  lapses  into  embarrassment  are  touched  with 
affectation,  and  suggest  the  lures  of  self-conscious  beauty  rather 
than  the  fluttering  shame  and  misgiving  of  a  young  girl.  Mrs. 
Kendal's  Rosalind  is  well  assured  of  her  charms  and  influence,  but 
she  fails  to  depict  first  love  and  love  at  first  sight.  We  have  the  re¬ 
quisite  alertness  and  courage,  the  vivacity  of  bearing,  the  prodigal 
wit,  but  not  the  subtle  combination  of  virginal  ingenuousness  and 
maidenly  doubts  of  her  disguise.  There  is  something  jarring  aud 
impossible  in  her  easy  assurance,  in  the  audacious  deportment 


untouched  by  a  hint  of  dissimulation,  in  the  abandoned  laughter 
and  frank  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  The  performance,  clever  as 
it  is,  is  lacking  at  many  points  iu  delicacy,  and  freshness,  and  re¬ 
finement.  We  follow  it  with  interest  not  altogether  free  from 
amazement,  conscious  of  its  full  and  varied  accomplishment,  and 
noting,  too,  the  absence  of  the  fine  delicate  touches  of  girlish 
apprehension  that  should  diversify  the  assumption  of  doublet  and 
hose.  Mrs.  Kendal’s  Rosalind,  in  truth,  plays  her  part  in  the 
forest  as  an  actress  would,  as  if  the  fear  of  discovery  were  never 
present  in  her  mind,  and  the  novelty  of  her  position  without 
influence.  It  is  a  mad  escapade,  and  involves  her  in  no  doubts,  or 
terrors,  or  dismays.  The  conception  of  the  part  seems  to  us  more 
distinguished  by  breadth  than  truth,  and  in  many  respects  a 
distortion  of  the  Shakspearian  ideal.  Unfortunately,  the  text,  as 
acted,  is  treated  with  scant  respect.  It  is  a  most  monstrous 
and  offensive  thing  that  in  order,  presumably,  to  enhance  her 
exit  in  the  last  scene  of  Act  I.,  Mrs.  Kendal  robs  Celia's  speech 
of  its  last  line  and  breaks  the  rhymed  couplet.  The  epigrammatic 
ending  of  the  famous  speech  introducing  “  the  patterns  of  love  ” 
is  weakened  by  the  intolerable  repetition  of  the  phrase  “  but  not 
for  love”;  the  passage  is  given  with  exquisite  comic  gusto  and 
action  by  Mrs.  Kendal,  but  she  does  ill  in  following  the  poor  pre¬ 
cedent  of  others  in  her  delivery  of  the  words — “  Men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love — 
not  for  love.”  Altogether  there  is  in  Mrs.  Kendal’s  impersonation 
more  that  pertains  to  the  superficial  show  of  art.  more  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  graces  of  accomplishment,  than  of  the  qi  ali  ies  that  convince 
and  make  captive  the  heart  and  understanding. 

Our  previous  favourable  impression  of  the  Celia  of  Miss  Linda 
Dietz  remains.  The  part  is  usually  accepted  as  a  foil  to  the  more 
brilliant  and  effective  Rosalind,  a  satellite  to  a  planet.  The  cha¬ 
racter  is  based  on  the  tender  and  constant  affection  of  Celia  for 
Rosalind — a  union  that  recalls  that  of  Helena  and  Ilermia.  Miss 
Dietz's  Celia  consistently  displays  the  girlish  lightness  and  gaiety 
whose  levity  is  not  too  uniformly  asserted  to  obscure  the  very  real 
depths  of  her  romantic  devotion.  Through  all  the  winsome  and 
pretty  endearments  of  Celia  this  deep  undercurrent  of  sentiment  is 
revealed  with  considerable  subtlety  in  Mis3  Dietz's  pleasing  per¬ 
formance.  Mr.  Kendal  looks  the  romantic  and  enthusiastic  Orlando 
to  perfection,  though  in  action  he  fails  to  attain  the  heroic  heights 
of  the  dramatist’s  intention.  His  performance  is  deficient  in 
vitality  and  colour  and  actuality,  aud  its  almost  unvaried  tone  of 
subdued  energy  is  alittle  tame  in  effect  and  depressing.  From  his 
bearing  we  look  for  more  alacrity  and  warmth,  and  something 
more  in  harmony  with  his  utterance.  Mr.  Hare’s  Touchstone  is, 
also,  wanting  in  colour  and  significance.  It  is  thin  and  nugatory 
in  its  impression.  He  is  too  conscious  of  the  good  things  he  utters. 
When  his  matter  is  pithy  he  is  rightly  sententious;  but  his 
dryness  is  too  insistently  crisp,  and  lacks  unction.  In  pose  and 
gesture  he  is  strangely  inexpressive  ;  sometimes  even  laboured  and 
feeble.  The  ordinary  by-play  and  business  of  the  part  are  given 
with  excellent  effect;  the  manner  of  his  exit  in  Scene  4  of  Act II. 
is  devised  very  humorously.  Ilis  Touchstone,  however,  has  not 
the  breadth  and  distinction  we  should  expect  in  so  capable  an 
actor ;  it  suggests  a  cold  and  superficial  study,  a  narrow  and  some¬ 
what  perverse  view  of  the  dramatist's  creation.  Of  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Yezin’s  Jaques  there  is  nothing  further  to  he  said  ;  or  of  the 
fairly  adequate  rendering  of  Mr.  Maclean  as  Adam  and  Mr. 
Ileudrie  as  William.  As  Audrey  Miss  Lea  is  completely  success¬ 
ful  in  avoiding  extravagance ;  and  iu  the  scene  with  Touchstone 
and  William  shows  a  true  perception  of  drollery  and  simplicity. 


OXFORD  HISTORICAL  MODERATIONS. 

IN  widening  the  scope  of  Moderations,  Oxford  is  endeavouring 
to  get  rid  of  the  task,  equally  painful,  one  would  imagine,  to 
operators  and  patients,  of  forcing  square  men  through  a  round 
hole.  Although  in  the  “  Second  Public  Examination  ”  the  under¬ 
graduate  has  long  had  a  wide  choice,  being  able  to  “  go  iu  ”  for 
Honours  iu  Law,  History,  Physics,  or  Divinity,  if  his  taste  led 
him  to  choose  one  of  these  in  preference  to  the  subjects  of  the  old 
“Greats”  school,  he  has  hitherto  been  obliged  in  the  middle  of 
his  University  career  to  pass  an  examination  in  classical  scholar¬ 
ship.  There  are  many  who  from  their  previous  training  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  gaining  a  high  class  in  classics,  and  Modera¬ 
tions  as  now  constituted  affords  them  a  motive  for  building  on 
the  foundation  already  laid  at  school.  And  it  comes  in  good 
time  to  keep  the  passman  out  of  some  of  the  mischief  always 
near  to  empty  heads  as  well  as  to  idle  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  a  youth  who  intends  to  read  for  Honours  in  any  one  of 
the  modern  divisions  of  the  “  Greats  ”  school,  and  who  lacks 
talent  or  the  grounding  necessary  for  success  in  classical  Mode¬ 
rations,  is  forced  either  to  spend  much  time  in  vain  labour  or 
to  incur  the  temptations  to  laziness  presented  by  “  going  iu  ”  for 
a  pass.  In  preparing  a  scheme  for  making  Moderations  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  final  examination  iu  Modern  History,  the  Board  of 
Historical  Studies  lias  avoided  many  snares  dear  to  tho  hearts  of 
crammers.  Chief  among  these  was  the  high-sounding  proposal  of 
the  study  of  Historical  Philosophy,  which  would  have  ended  in 
teaching  youths  too  ignorant  of  facts  to  generalize  for  themselves 
to  accept  second-hand  theories  that  they  were  unable  to  criticize. 
Undergraduates  in  their  first  year  would  have  been  recommended 
to  rend  books  beyond  their  untrained  comprehension,  and  would 
in  consequence  have  sought  greedily  to  bo  fed  from  the  tutoriul 
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spoon.  Taught  as  it  would  most  surely  have  been,  the  study  of  His¬ 
torical  Philosophy  would  have  been  the  very  apotheosis  of  Cram. 
Avoiding  this  and  other  like  pitfalls,  the  Board  of  Studies  has  now 
laid  before  the  Council  a  scheme  which  will  relieve  from  useless 
labour  those  undergraduates  who  intend  to  read  for  Historical 
Honours  and  who  have  no  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  in 
classics,  and  at  the  same  time  will  do  much  to  set  the  present 
School  of  Modern  History  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  proposed 
study  of  Roman  history,  from  the  invasion  of  Gaul  to  the  end  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  476,  the  point  from  which  the  Modern 
History  School  starts,  will  explain  the  imperial  theories  which 
will  perpetually  meet  the  student  in  his  after  work,  and  will  teach 
him  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe.  Next  in  the 
scheme  comes  a  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  taking  in  some 
seven  or  eight  authors,  from  Homer  to  Procopius  in  Greek,  and 
from  Caesar  to  Mamertinus  the  Panegyrist  in  Latin.  Considerable 
latitude  of  choice  is  allowed  as  to  the  books  to  be  presented  for 
examination ;  but,  whatever  choice  is  made,  the  study  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  clause  of  the  scheme  cannot  fail  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  historical  training  such  as  the  classical  “  Greats  ” 
school  has  hitherto  alone  provided  at  Oxford  ;  while,  without 
exacting  grammatical  scholarship,  it  will  enable  the  candidate  to 
gain  that  special  culture  that  comes  from  reading  “  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients.”  A  knowledge  of  certain  standard  books  on  early 
institutions  is  also  rightly  set  down  as  a  necessary  preparation 
for  future  historical  work,  and  the  more  ambitious  and  better- 
taught  candidate  will  be  invited  to  take  up  some  “  extra  ”  subject 
bearing  on  history,  such  as  the  coins,  inscriptions,  or  architecture 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  An  examination  of  this  sort  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  no  small  step  in  a  right  direction.  For  any  one  to  hope 
to  know  much  of  every  part  of  the  world’s  history  would  be  a 
vain  thing.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  know  anything 
of  history  as  a  science  who  has  not  learnt  something  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  life  of  earlier  ages,  who  cannot  compare  events 
of  different  eras,  or  trace  modern  phenomena  back  to  their  re¬ 
mote  causes.  And  while  the  terms  “  ancient  ”  and  “  modern  ”  are 
useful  alike  in  matters  of  history  and  of  language,  and  it  would  be 
mere  pedantry  to  rail  against  them,  it  does  not  need  an  historian 
or  a  philologist  to  tell  us  that  they  do  not  indicate  any  scientific 
division,  and  that  to  study  either  history  or  languages  in  periods 
without  reference  to  the  whole  to  which  such  periods  belong  is 
unworthy  of  a  great  University.  In  the  matter  of  breaking  down 
the  division  of  History  into  ancient  and  modern  Cambridge  has  as 
yet  been  before  her  sister  University  ;  if  the  present  scheme  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  Oxford  will  in  turn  be  foremost.  And 
while  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  concur  fully  in  every 
detail  of  this  scheme,  we  believe  that  if  the  general  principles  we 
have  described  are  carried  into  effect,  the  study  of  history  at 
Oxford  will  be  raised  to  a  lar  higher  level  than  it  has  hitherto 
reached.  It  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  new 
Regius  Professor  in  the  proposals  before  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able,  in  this  matter  at  least,  to  wish  success  to  the  cause  he 
advocates. 


YACHT-RACING. 

IT  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  revolt  against  lead  which  has 
been  so  long  maturing  should  have  been  finally  successful  just 
at  the  time  when  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  by  their  tardiness  in 
accepting  challenges  from  the  respective  owners  of  an  English 
yacht,  of  the  latest  type  carrying  a  huge  lead  keel,  and  of  another 
which,  we  may  presume,  will  be  heavily  ballasted,  had  shown 
how  highly  they  esteemed  the  modern  English  racer,  and  that 
they  were  far  from  considering  “  lead-mines  ” — to  use  a  favourite 
American  expression — unfitted  for  blue  water.  Early  in  December 
last,  Mr.  Beavor  Webb,  writing  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
owner  of  the  Genesta,  and  of  Lieutenant  Ilenn,  R.N.,  owner  of 
the  Galatea,  not  yet  complete,  sent  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  a  challenge 
“  for  the  possession  of  tire  America's  Cup.”  Although,  as  will 
presently  be  shown,  the  regulations  laid  down  for  this  contest  are 
such  as  to  place  English  yachts  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  the 
Club  was  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  accept  the  cartel.  So  far  as 
can  be  told  some  technical  question  seems  to  have  been  raised  as 
to  whether  it  was  in  proper  form,  and  whether  the  six  months’ 
notice  which  is  required  had  been  given.  After  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  and  after  some  very  sage  and  courteous  advice  from  Mr. 
George  L.  Schuyler,  valour  prevailed,  and,  with  the  chances 
enormously  in  their  favour,  the  American  Club  boldly  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  26th  of  last  month  to  risk  the  contest.  Clearly  the 
Genesta  inspired  no  inconsiderable  awe.  In  England  vessels  of  the 
type  to  which  she  belongs  may  be  said  to  have  inspired  no  incon¬ 
siderable  hate.  On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  American 
club  at  last  determined  to  fight,  the  Y.R.A.  confirmed  a  scheme 
of  classification  the  result  of  which  will  possibly  bo  to  exclude 
racers  from  a  large  number  of  matches,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
make  victory  difficult  in  the  extreme  for  them.  Objections  may, 
no  doubt,  be  taken  to  this  scheme  in  detail ;  but,  without  over¬ 
looking  them,  and  without  disregarding  the  unintentional  homage 
of  the  Americans  to  English  yachts,  it  seems  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Association  were  in  the  main  wrong.  The  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  ballasting,  which  is  indirectly  due  to  a  faulty 
system  of  measurement,  have  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns, 
and  again  and  again  in  others.  Both  sides  of  the  question  must, 
however,  be  looked  at,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  issue  of 
the  match  which  will  apparently  come  off'  may  perhaps  furnish  the 


admirers  of  racers  of  the  latest  type  with  a  potent  argument.  If 
the  Genesta,  after  sailing  across  the  Atlantic,  wins  the  cup — and 
we  most  sincerely  hope  that  she  or  the  Galatea  may  do  so — it 
will  very  possibly  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  adhere 
to  a  system  which,  however  anomalous  it  may  appear,  results  in 
the  production  of  so  perfect  a  sea-going  and  racing  vessel.  The 
question  would  be  an  interesting  one ;  but  we  fear  that,  owing 
to.  American  thoughtfulness,  there  is  no  great  chance  of  its 
arising. 


Ot  the  scheme  which  may  largely  reduce  the  number  of  races 
in  which  vessels  with  enormous  ballast  and  enormous  sail -spread 
can  take  part,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  keep  lead-carriers 
out  of  the  field,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  it  has  been 
very  fully  described  and  commented  on.  For  the  benefit  of 
those, however,  who  do  not  study  the  papers  in  which  prominence  is 
given  to  yachting  questions,  we  may  say  briefly  that,  with  cruisers 
and  ex-racers,  it  establishes  a  certain  proportion  between  the  main¬ 
sail  and  maintopsail  and  the  tonnage  (i.e.,  be  it  observed,  tonnage 
according  to  yacht  measurement),  which  must  not  be  departed 
from  ;  at  least,  must  not  be  departed  from  in  the  way  of  making 
the  mainsail  bigger.  Vessels  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
A,  B,  and.  C.  For  the  last,  or  cruiser  class,  there  is  one  propor¬ 
tion  of  sail ;  and  for  the  next,  or  ex-racer  class,  another,  giving  of 
course  a  larger  spread.  Yachts  of  the  A  or  racer  class  may  have 
mainsails  of  any  size  that  seems  good  to  their  owners.  Very 
dearly,  however,  do  they  pay  for  their  liberty.  Matches  between 
vessels  of  the  three  classes  are  not  recommended  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  but,  if  any  take  place,  the  racers  will  have  to  sail 
at  four  times  their  tonnage  as  against  cruisers,  the  ex-racers 
sailing  a  double  tonnage.  There  is  no  need  now  to  criticize 
this  plan,  in  which  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  pick  holes. 
Some  objections  to  it  are  obvious,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
strongly  insisted  on,  but,  whatever  its  faults  may  be — and  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  is  rather  crude— it  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merits  of  separating  the  cruiser  from  the  racer,  and  ex-racer, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  infinite  dispute  and  discussion,  and  of 
handicapping  the  lead-carrier.  Indeed,  the  only  question  is, 
whether  in  this  case  the  time-honoured  English  custom  of  going 
from  one  extreme  to  another  has  not  been  followed  ;  and  whether 
the  lead-carriers,  having  had  it  all  their  own  way  for  a  long 
while,  are  not  now  handicapped  rather  too  much.  However,  it 
was  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  outside 
ballast  from  being  the  one  factor,  and  in  a  rough  and  ready  way 
that  seems  to  have  been  accomplished.  After  all,  the  matches 
of  last  season,  which  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  reign  of  lead, 
were  singularly  uninteresting,  and  a  change  can  hardly  be  for  the 
worse.  The  coming  season  will  probably  witness  some  vigorous 
matches  between  stout  cruisers,  a  further  and  most  desirable  de¬ 
velopment  of  amateur,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Corinthian  seamanship, 
and  possibly  some  matches  for  the  three  classes  in  which  bold 
owners  of  racers  will  see  whether  a  huge  sail-spread  and  line  form 
may  not  secure  victory  even  where  tonnage  is  quadrupled. 

No  race  in  English  waters,  however,  no  matter  how  many  the 
competing  vessels,  or  how  deftly  handled  by  professionals  or 
amateurs,  will  excite  one  tithe  of  the  interest  which  will  attach  to 
the  race  for  the  America's  cup.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  very  hopeful 
about  this  contest,  and  the  highest  admiration  must  be  felt  for  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  owners  who  intend  to  make  an  effort  to 
bring  that  much-coveted  cup  back.  The  conditions  laid  down  for 
the.  contest  are,  indeed,  very  strongly  in  favour  of  American  com¬ 
petitors.  The  English  yachts  must  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  sea-going  vessels.  The  American  yacht,  which  has 
to  go  through  no  such  ordeal,  may  be  a  mere  racing  machine.  If 
challenger  and  challenged  cannot  agree  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  the  former  has  the  not  very  valuable  right  of  claiming 
to  have  one  decisive  match  sailed,  while  the  latter  will  be  entitled 
to  name  the  competing  yacht  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  What 
this  privilege  means,  of  course,  every  one  knows,  and  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  observe  that,  without  the  slightest  mala  Jides,  difficulties 
may  arise  at  any  moment.  The  six  months’  notice  required  gives 
time  to  build  a  yacht  on  purpose  to  beat  the  English  one,  and 
whether  this  condition  has  technically  been  complied  with  or  not, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Americans  have  time,  as  according  to  the  latest 
news  a  cen ire-board  sloop  is  to  be  built  on  purpose  to  fight  the 
much-dreaded  vessels.  A  fairweather  racing  machine  of  this 
kind  will  have  in  ordinary  summer  winds  a  great  advantage  as 
against  the  solid  English  yachts,  which  will,  we  fear,  engage  in 
a  very  unequal  contest;  but  if  happily  the  breezes  blow  they  may 
be  victorious,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  battles  may  be  such  as  to 
yield  more  glory  to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor. 


CONCERTS  AND  PROGRAMMES. 

_\  T  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday's  programme  was  chiefly 
comprised  of  old  familiar  numbers.  The  only  novel  feature, 
indeed,  was  a  Concert  Overture  in  A,  by  Mr.  T.  Wingham.  Apart 
from  its  merit  as  music,  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  this  clever 
and  pleasing  composition.  Like  Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  overture,  it  was  lost,  and  had  to  be  rewritten  from  memory. 
Mr.  Attwood  left  the  Mendelssohn  in  a  cab  “  after  its  first  per¬ 
formance  in  England  at  a  concert  of  Drouet’s,  the  flute-player,  on 
Midsummer  Night,  1829”;  and  Mr.  Wingham,  after  hearing  his 
overture  at  the  Brighton  Festival  in  1879,  gave  the  corrected 
parts  for  transcription  to  his  copyist,  who  served  him  as  Mr. 
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Attwood  served  his  famous  predecessor.  The  piece,  it  may  at 

once  be  added,  was  well  worth  recovery.  It  is  not  great  work ; 
but  it  is  very  tuneful,  workmanlike,  and  enjoyable.  In  its  way  it  is 
programme  music  too;  and  though  its  way  is  not  exactly  that  of 
the  Fantastique  and  the  “Pastoral,’’  it  is  yet  plain  to  him  that 
hath  ears  and  will  use  them  according  to  the  composer's  orders. 
The  motive  is  legitimately  vague  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Wingham, 
indeed,  is  an  excellent  craftsman,  and  his  instrumental  ideas  are 
often  charming ;  upon  one  in  the  present  work— where  the  violins 
are  heard  in  combination  with  the  horns  and  clarionets— we  look 
back  with  particular  pleasure.  More  than  that,  he  writes  as  one 
to  whom  the  masters  are  masters  indeed  ;  and  his  treatment  of  his 
themes  throughout  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  scholarly  and  sound. 
That  this,  his  fifth  Concert  Overture,  is  a  work  of  permanent  value 
and  inexhaustible  interest  is  hardly  to  be  affirmed.  But  it  is  true 
music,  and  very  pleasant  to  hear ;  and  the  English  school  mav  be 
in  some  sort  proud  of  it. 

It  was  followed  by  a  good  enough  performance  of  Beethoven's 
third  pianoforte  Concerto— the  one  in  C  Minor.  The  pianist 
announced  was  Mr.  Max  Pauer;  the  pianist  who  appeared  was 
Mme.  Agnes  Miller.  Her  technique  is  fairly  good ;  her  touch  is 
lacking  neither  in  variety  nor  in  force  ;  she  plays  with  intelligence 
and  sobriety,  and  withal  a  certain  feeling.  Iler  interpretation 
vs  as  pleasantly  correct  and  quiet.  She  is  not  strong  enough  for 
Beethoven  ;  but  for  all  that  she  may  be  heard  with  interest  and  a 
certain  sympathy  in  his  work.  She  showed  to  better  purpose 
later  on,  in  three  short  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann,  and 
Chopin,  which  she  played  with  a  commendable  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  style.  Ike  vocal  soloists  were  Miss  Amy  Sherwin — 
who  sang  Astrafiammante’s  famous  bravura  air  with  "more  agility 
than  expression — and  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe  and  Miss  Lena  Little, 
who  were  heard  to  advantage  in  a  couple  of  passionate  and 
melodious  duets  by  Rubinstein,  and  afterwards  to  far  less  purpose 
(in  conjunction  with  Miss  Sherwin)  in  the  “Song  of  the  Rhine- 
Daughters,”  from  the  G otter diimmerung.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Zampa  overture,  which  was  played  with  immense  brio.  The 
symphony,  we  should  add,  was  Schumann’s  fourth — in  I)  Minor- 
its  interpretation  was  simply  admirable. 

Ihe  announcement  ot  the  Richter  Concerts  is  singularly  meacrre 
and  disappointing.  Beethoven  is  fairly  represented  ;  with  half  a 
dozen  symphonies— the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  ;  a  couple  of  overtures— “  Op.  1 15  ”  and  Konig  Stefan ;  and 
the  Meermt.ille  for  orchestra  and  chorus.  Of  Brahms  we  shall 
hear  the  Acudemische  overture,  and  a  choral  and  orchestral  Ithap- 
sodie  ;  of  Mendelssohn  and  Weber  the  Hebrides  and  Oberon  over- 
®c,^u^ert>  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  the  symphonies  in 
B  Minor,  L  1-lat,  and  C  respectively  ;  of  Schumann  and  Dvorak 
the  overtures  called  after  Manfred  and  “  Mein  Heim  ” ;  and  of 
Dr.  Stanford,  the  Elegiac  Ode.  The  principal  novelties  are  Berlioz’s 
Symphonic  l'un'ebre  et  Triomphale — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
have  better  treatment  at  Herr  Richter's  hands  than  was  the  portion 
of  the  Fantastique  last  year — and  Glinka's  famous  Komarinskaia. 
Mr.  Eugene  d’Albert,  however,  has  promised  a  new  overture ; 
there  is  to  be  a  lirst  performance  of  a  new  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
by  Liszt,  with  that  masters  Mephisto  Walzer ,  and  a  selection 
from  his  Christas;  and  there  will  be  a  liberal  selection,  vocal  and 
orchestral,  from  the  works  of  Wagner ;  so  that  we  must  not 
grumble  overmuch.  All  the  same,  should  M.  Lamoureux  come 
over  this  year,  he  will  have  more  in  his  favour  than  he  can  ever 
have  expected. 

We  cannot  end  this  notice  without  saying  a  few  words  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  to  "the  cause  of  chamber 
music  in  England  by  the  Heckmann  quartet.  One  lesson  of  which 
we  stand  terribly  in  need  is  to  be  learned  from  their  performance 
—the  absolute  necessity  for  continual  rehearsal.  Although  each 
individual  player  in  the  Heckmann  quartet  may  be  inferior  as  an 
artist  to  any  one  of  the  incomparable  four  now  playing  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  produced  iii 
I  mice  s  Hall  is  in  some  ways  more  perfect  than  any  we*have 
hitherto  come  across  in  this  country.  I  he  irreproachable  ensemble, 
the  exquisite  finish,  and  the  absolute  sureness  of  execution  of 
this  quartet  are  beyond  praise,  and  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
ail  musicians.  AN  e  select  their  last  concert  for  somewhat  more  de¬ 
tailed  notice.  AN  e  must  begin  by  regretting  that  the  Heckmann 
quartet  has  no  better  pianist  to  put  forward  than  Frau  Heckmann ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  she  should  have  been  selected  to  accompany  Herr 
Heckmann  in  the  “  Kreutzen  Sonata,”  which,  as  fares  he  was  con- 
cerned,  was  admirably  interpreted.  The  stupendous  quartet  in 
O  Miarp  .Minor  was  perlectly  rendered,  while  that  in  C  (Op.  59 

Ao.  3)  was  perhaps  somewhat  tamely  treated,  especially  in  the  last 
movement. 


THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 


ening  all 


riHIE  commercial  depression,  which  had  been  deepei 
~~  last  ,vear>  seems  to  be  growing  worse  nnd  worse.  From  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  February,  issued  on  Saturday  last,  it 
appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  for  that  month  was  only  29,458,642/.,  being  a  decrease  on 
February  of  last  year  of  7,' 42,3591-,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  For 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
snows  a  falling  oil  of  nearly  io  per  cent.  I11  the  case  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  the  value 
tor  the  month  was  no  more  than  16,850,218/.,  a  decreuse  of 


2,058,159/.,  or  nearly  10  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  two  months  the 
decrease  was  nearly  9  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
.February  of  last  year  had  twenty-nine  days;  but,  making  full 
allowance  for  tliat,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  diminution  in  the^value 
ot  our  trade  has  been  very  great.  And  when  we  remember  that 
last  year  the  complaints  of  the  badness  of  trade  were  loud  and 
general,  the  outlook  now  must  be  admitted  to  be  extremely 
unsatisfactory. .  In  the  case  of  the  imports  of  the  month  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  bought  from 
foreigners,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  price,  the  value 
is  less  than  last  year.  But  there  was  a  falling  off,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  value,  in  living  animals,  in  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee, 
ihe  greatest  falling  oil  in  the  imports,  however,  was  in  raw 
materials  of  textile  manufactures.  In  wool  it  was  enormous, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  39,000,000  lbs.  in  quantity  and  to 
over  2  millions  sterling  in  value.  There  was  also  a  very  great 
decrease,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  raw  cotton  imported. 
As  regards  sugar,  it  is  possible  that  the  diminution  is  due  to 
the  great  fall  in  price.  Producers  have  suffered  so  heavily 
that  they  are  doubtless  unwilling  now  to  sell  at  present  prices, 
and  are  hoping  for  a  recovery.  Moreover,  the  imports  have 
lor  a  considerable  time  back  been  very  large.  The  falling  off  in 
tea.  is  doubtless  attributable,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Chinese  crop  was  exported  last  summer, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  ports  by  the 
French.  But  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  both  wool  and 
cotton  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are 
diminishing  their  outturn.  Doubtless  the  imports  of  wool  have 
been  very  large  for  some  time,  the  woollen  trade  having  been 
exceptionally  prosperous ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  decrease  now 
is  merely  temporary.  It  will  be  with  much  interest,  therefore, 
that  the  public  will  watch  whether  the  falling  off  in  the  imports 
ot  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  continues.  In  the  exports  of 
the  month  there,  was  a  falling  oil  in  iron  and  steel,  in  machinery 
and  mill-work,  in  cotton  yarns,  and  in  nearly  all  other  textiles, 
except  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  cotton  piece-goods.  And 
the  evidence  of  declining  trade  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  is  confirmed  by  all  the  other  evidence  available.  Thus 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  falling  off  of  nearly 
170,000/.  in  the  receipts  of  the  seventeen  principal  Railway 
Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  two  months  of  last  year.  During  December,  January, 
and  I  ebruary,  again,  there  is  a  falling  ofl  in  the  clearances  through 
the  Clearing  House  on  the  4th  of  the  month— that  is,  the  day  on 
which  bills  chiefly  fall  due  on  commercial  account.  And  there  is 
likewise  a  falling  off  in  the  same  months  on  Stock  Exchange 
settling  days,  while  market  reports  and  trade  circulars  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  statement  that  trade  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  that  during  February  it  became 
more  depressed  than  it  was  even  in  January. 

Ihe  first  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  tkimrs  is,  of  course, 
the  long  agricultural  depression  from  which  all  Europe  has  been 
suffering.  And  this  lias  been  aggravated  by  the  competition  of 
the  newer  communities— a  competition  that  is  growing  keener 
and  keener  every  day  because  of  the  over  -  construction  of 
railways,  more  particularly  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
too  rapid  building  ot  ships  here  at  home.  The  competition 
of  new  railways  with  the  old  and  of  new  ships  likewise 
with  those  lormerly  existing  has  brought  down  the  charges 
1  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  all  over  the  world,  and,  in- conse¬ 
quence,  farmers  in  the  newer  communities  are  able  to  send  their 
produce  to  Europe  at  less  cost  than  ever  before.  Similarly  rail¬ 
way  building  has  extended  the  area  of  cultivation  in  the  newer 
countries,  and  has  thus  steadily  augmented  the  quantity  of  goods 
for  export  to  Europe.  This  intense  competition  has  led,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  to  a  ruinous  fall  of  prices  in  almost  all  raw 
produce,  has  inflicted  serious  losses  upon  merchants  and  growers, 
and,  in  consequence,  has  depressed  trade.  The  protective  tarifls' 
adopted  and  increased  by  nearly  all  countries  of  late,  has  likewise 
limited  consumption,  and  has  thus  intensified  competition  by 
restricting  demand  while  supply  is  increasing.  And  the  wild 
speculation  in  Europe  and  America  has  also  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  trade.  Ot  late,  too,  new  causes  have  come  into  action.  Of 
these  an  important  one  is  the  alarm  excited  in  the  United  States 
about  silver  upon  which  we  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago.  An  opinion 
spread  that  the  United  States  were  about  to  stop  the  coinage  of 
silver,  nnd  if  they  were  to  do  so  there  was  a  fear  that  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union  might  follow  the  example,  and  that 
thus  there  would  bo  an  attempt  to  sell  silver  on  a  scale  never 
before  witnessed.  This  led  to  a  heavy  fall  in  silver,  and,  in 
consequence,  exports  to  the  silver-using  countries  were  checked. 

A  merchant  who  exports  to  any  country  in  which  silver  is  the 
legal  tender  is,  of  course,  paid  in  silver,  nnd  since  tho  fall  this 
silver  is  exchangeable  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold.  Consequently 
ho,  in  effect,  receives  a  lower  price  tbnn  I10  did  before.  And  as 
prices  were  already  as  low  as  merchants  could  nll'ord  to  accept,  a 
further  fall  has  seriously  embarrassed  them.  'Tho  collapse  of 
speculation  in  the  Argentine  Confederation  has  had  nearly  tho 
saino  effect.  It  has  led  to  a  high  premium  on  gold,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  has  become  extremely  costly  for  merchants  and  im¬ 
porters  iii  tho  Argentine  Republic  to  pay  for  goods  iu  gold.  But 
the  most  serious  depressing  inlluetiee  of  late  is  the  disagreement 
between  the  British  and  the  German  Governments,  and  the  dispute 
that  has  arisen  with  Russia  respecting  the  Afghan  frontier. 

Although  war  between  this  country  and  Germany  is  iu  nowiso 
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probable,  yet  the  displeasure  of  Prince  Bismarck  may  conjure  up 
so  many  difficulties  that  it  has  naturally  bad  a  depressing  effect 
upon  trade.  It  has  tended,  too,  to  increase  apprehensions  of  a  war 
with  Russia.  Were  such  a  war  to  break  out,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  would  speedily  end ;  for,  at  first  at  least,  the  operations  would 
be  conducted  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  bases  of  operation 
of  both  countries  that  they  could  hardly  put  out  their  real  strength 
for  a  considerable  time.  '  Were  the  struggle,  then,  to  be  pro¬ 
tracted,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  spread  and  involve 
various  other  nations,  when  we  consider  how  many  countries  are 
conterminous  with  the  Russian  Empire,  and  how  widely  scattered 
are  our  own  territories  and  how  universal  our  trade.  But,  it  the 
war  were  to  spread,  it  would  lead  to  a  universal  disturbance  of 
trade,  and  naturally,  therefore,  traders  are  unwilling  to  engage  in 
operations  that  would  last  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  if  the 
war  could  be  localized,  it  would  at  aDy  rate  lead  to  the  blockade  of 
the  Russian  ports,  and  would  thus  completely  disorganize  Russian 
trade.  At  the  present  time  Russia  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  produce;  but  if  the  trade  were  to  be  entirely 
disorganized,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  numerous  bankruptcies, 
and  bankruptcies  on  a  great  scale  in  Russia  would  affect  the 
creditors  of  the  Russian  firms  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  the 
outbreak  of  war  would  depress  some  branches  of  trade,  while  it 
would  impart  a  new  stimulus  to  other  branches.  It  would  thus 
change  the  current  of  business,  and  for  the  moment  lead  to  a  very 
great  disturbance.  Again,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  fall 
upon  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe,  which  would  inflict  heavy 
losses  upon  speculators,  and  would  thus  add  to  the  embarrassments 
already  so  serious  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  commodities 
and  securities  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years. 
Lastly,  the  money  market  would  be  powerfully  atlected.  A  rapid 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  would  render  it  difficult  for  merchants 
and  manutacturers  to  obtain  the  accommodation  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  it  would  press  very  severely  upon  the 
struggling  traders  who  are  now  barely  able  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  It  would  thus  probably  lead  to  numerous 
failures,  and  it  would  excite  apprehensions  of  a  still  larger  crop  of 
suspensions,  which,  for  a  while  at  least,  would  tend  to  a  greater 
disorganization  of  trade.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  while  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  is  iu  doubt,  that  there  should  be  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  enter  into  new  enterprises  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  if 
war  were  to  break  out,  trade  would  soon  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
conditions ;  there  would  be  an  extraordinary  demand  for  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  and  consequently  a  great  stimulus  would  bo 
given  to  certain  branches  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  first  result  would  be  a  decided  improvement  iu  business.  But 
until  it  is  seen  whether  peace  will  be  maintained  all  prudent 
traders  will  avoid  committing  themselves  to  engagements  which 
thev  miszht  not  be  able  to  fulfil,  and  will  rather  desire  to  keep  all 
their  resources  well  iu  hand,  so  that  whatever  may  happen  they 
may  be  prepared.  There  is  one  other  consideration  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of — namely,  that  a  great  war  would  lead  to  large  loans,  and 
would  thereby  create  a  demand  for  money,  and  consequently 
capitalists  of  all  kinds  are  desirous  to  keep  their  capital  iu  such  a 
form  that  it  would  be  immediately  available.  They,  therefore, 
will  not  engage  in  new  enterprises.  If,  then,  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty  continues,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  stagnation  that  exists 
deepening  still,  and  consequently  to  hear  louder  complaints  tha  n 
before. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

THE  exhibition  of  Frederick  Walker's  paintings  and  drawings 
at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s  gallery,  Vigo  Street,  is  full  of  interest  and 
attraction.  The  genius  of  the  artist  was  more  completely  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Bond  Street  exhibition  some  eight  years  since,  but 
the  present  collection  amply  suffices  to  show  how  faithful  and 
fresh  are  first  impressions  of  these  inimitable  designs.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  art  movement  of  the  last  ten  years  were 
powerful  to  detract  from  the  significance  of  Walker's  drawings. 
Few  English  artists  have  produced  work  so  truly  memorable,  so 
instinct  with  sweet  attractive  grace,  the  beauty  that  haunts 
and  the  fascination  that  abides.  We  miss  from  the  present 
exhibition  the  powerful  little  study  in  oils  for  the  Academy 
picture  “  At  the  Bar,”  the  charming  little  water-colour  “  The 
Gondola,”  and,  still  more,  “  The  Wayfarers”  and  “  The  Bathers  ” 
— two  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  artists  earlier  pro¬ 
ductions.  While,  however,  we  study  the  collection  with  the 
old  interest  and  delight,  we  feel  with  greater  force  inequali¬ 
ties  that  were  obvious  enough  in  the  first  exhibition.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  are  Frederick  Walker’s  works  susceptible  of 
verv  definite  classification.  In  such  drawings  as  “  An  Amateur  ” 
and*  “The  Housewife”  and  “The  Old  Farm  Garden”  we  are 
reminded  that  the  artist  left  a  following,  and  founded  a  school, 
imitative  rather  than  reverent,  and  more  superficial  than  profound. 
In  others,  particularly  those  that  exhibit  his  atlectionate  study  of 
old-fashioned  gardens'  and  the  wild  tangle  of  blossoming  woodland, 
we  recall  Mr.  North's  kindred  spirit  and  sympathetic  style.  In 
others,  again,  such  as  “  Blackberrying  ”  and  “  The  Dinner  in  the 
Fields,”  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  the  influence — slight,  indeed,  and 
necessarily  transient — of  Mr.  Birket  1‘ oster. 

Walker's  most  individual  work  has  the  distinction  and  style  of 
a  muster.  The  greater  part  of  his  water-colours  and  his  most 
important  work  in  oils,  “The  l’lougb,”  are  at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s, 
together  with  a  very  interesting  but  unfinished  head  of  the  painter 
by  himself,  which  is  full  of  character,  though  a  little  too  massive. 


It  suggests  a  more  vigorous  physique  than  the  painter’s,  but  will 
recall  him  powerfully  to  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  tenaciously  Mr.  Walker  clung  to  the  homely  Eng¬ 
lish  scenes  he  knew  so  well  how  to  irradiate  with  immortal 
attributes.  His  loving  and  reverent  treatment  of  the  details  of 
the  flower-borders  of  old  gardens,  old  red-brick  walls  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  is  repeatedly  shown  in  many  drawings.  There  is  scarcely 
any  evidence  that  Venice  influenced  him,  and  none  at  all  to 
show  he  was  moved  by  the  colour  and  vivacious  life  of  Algiers. 
The  sketch  of  the  house  at  Venice  where  the  painter  lived  (41) 
is  too  slight  a  note  to  be  cited.  This  strange  indifference  to 
influences  that  have  so  profoundly  moved  other  colourists  might 
seem  to  indicate  more  narrow  and  more  inflexible  limitations  in 
the  artist’s  powers  than  an  intimate  study  of  his  works  justifies. 
There  were  considerable  versatility  and  ever-maturing  powers  in 
the  painter  of  the  lovely  and  affecting  “  Harbour  of  Retuge”  (8), 
the  exquisite  and  Millet-like  sentiment  of  “  The  Violet  Field  ”  (15), 
the  solemn  glory  of  the  sunset  landscape  in  “  The  Plough  ”  (48). 

It  is  well,  too,  to  note  the  rare  promise  of  the  marvellous  sketch 
for  the  painter’s  last  projected  work,  “  The  Unknown  Land”  (33). 
Unfinished  as  this  sketch  is,  it  is  full  of  strange  charm,  and  stirs 
the  imagination,  by  its  enigmatic  force,  with  the  wildest  con¬ 
jecture.  We  feel  that  here  is  the  inception  of  a  work  that  might 
have  surpassed  all  that  Frederick  Walker  was  enabled  to  finish, 
so  wonderfully  suggestive  is  it  of  highest  imaginings.  The 
smaller  drawings  in  the  exhibition  afford  most  striking  examples 
of  the  painter's  powers  in  book-illustration.  In  a  design  for  Miss 
Thackeray’s  “Village  on  the  Cliff”  (45),  the  composition  is 
singularly  beautiful ;  the  figure  of  a  girl  reclining  in  a  chair, 
absorbed  iu  reverie,  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  and  refined 
draughtsmanship.  “The  Escape”  (42)  is  another  little  drawing 
remarkable  for  its  luminous  atmosphere,  for  the  tragic  intensity  in 
the  figures  of  the  two  women,  and  the  spirited  action  of  the  rowers 
who  assist  their  escape.  On  all  sides,  indeed,  the  visitor  will  find 
abundance  to  interest  and  charm. 

In  his  two  recent  pictures,  now  on  view  in  New  Bond  Street, 
Mr.  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  deals  with  a  subject  that  should  vivify 
the  most  indolent  imagination.  Zeuxis  has  undertaken  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Helen  for  the  citizens  of  Crotona,  and  it  is  decreed  that 
he  shall  choose  his  models  from  among  the  most  beautiful  maidens 
in  the  city,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  ideal  of 
female  beauty.  In  his  first  picture,  “The  Search  for  Beauty,” 
Zeuxis  is  depicted  contemplating  four  of  the  most  beautitul 
damsels  among  many  about  him ;  a  fifth  bends  to  unfasten  her 
sandal  behind  him  ;  while  to  the  right  the  rejected  pass  in 
procession,  some  simpering  like  schoolgirls,  some  ^  proudly  de¬ 
fiant.  In  the  second  work,  “The  Chosen  hive,  Zeuxis  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  work,  having  duly  found  in  the  five  models  he 
has  chosen  the  means  towards  attaining  his  ideal.  W’mckelmann 
asserts  that  it  is  only  by  this  species  of  artistic  selection  that 
the  artist  attains  the  ideal,  and  that  the  result  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  ideal.  The  critic  assumes,  however,  that  in  every  model 
employed  by  the  artist  there  are  defective  forms,  and  obviously 
differing  in  nature  in  all  the  models.  It  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  such  diversities  in  “The  Chosen  Five’  ;  they  are  like 
the  ladies  satirized  by  Pope,  and  “  best  distinguished  by  bla,ck, 
brown,  or  fair.”  In  a  word,  they  are  somewhat  insipid  and  life¬ 
less  ;  and  this  censure  expresses  the  artist’s  failure  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  his  subject.  If,  however,  we  dismiss  from 
our  mind  the  artist’s  aim,  and  wholly  iguure  Zeuxis  and  his  ideal, 
there  is  much  beauty  of  a  decorative  kind  in  Mr.  Long  s  pictures, 
some  admirable  draughtsmanship,  and  harmonious,  if  rather  cold, 
colour. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  has  recently  published  an  etching  by  M. 
Leopold  Flameng  after  Mr.  John  Collier’s  masterly  portrait  of 
Professor  Huxley.  So  vivid  and  powerful  a  painting  could 
scarcely  fail,  in  competent  hands,  to  retain  its  characteristics;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  result  is  worthy  of  M.  Flameng  s  reputation.  A 
slight  weakness  in  projection  may  be  detected  in  a  portion  of  the 
figure,  which  affects  somewhat  the  relief  ;  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  arm  is  flat.  The  head,  however,  is  reproduced  with 
notable  force  and  breadth. 


A  DEAR  OLD  MASTER. 

[Mr.  Biggar  felt  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that 
this  70,000/.  picture  was  “  good  value,”  and  suggested  that  the  vote  should 
be  postponed  in  order  that  the  picture  might  be  exhibited  m  the  tea¬ 
room  (laughter),  so  that  members  might  judge  for  themselves  whether  it 
was  really  worth  the  money.  (Renewed  laughter.)  1  hey  ought  to  seo 
the  article  before  they  purchased  it.] 

AND  did  the  jesting  House  deride, 

As  something  quite  too  vastly  funny, 

A  plan  which  could  not  but  provide 
“  Good  value  ”  for  the  nation’s  money  ? 

Did  they  deride  your  sage  device, 

Dear  and  respected  Mr.  Biggar, 

Whereby  to  flx  the  Raphael  s  price 
And  keep  it  to  its  proper  figure  ? 

Chosen  of  Cavan,  heed  them  not!  _ 

Pass  on  disdainful  of  their  cackling  ; 

Leave  in  contempt  beneath  the  pot 

The  thorns  of  that  fool’s-laughter  crackling. 
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Or,  if  you  must  rebuke  their  chaff, 

Suggest  to  such  incautious  grinners, 

To  recollect,  before  they  laugh, 

That  laughers  should  at  least  be  winners. 

Bid  those  that  smirk  a  foolish  smirk  _ 

At  one  whose  simple  rule  is  “  Try  it,” 

Who  asks  to  see  a  master's  work 
Before  he  undertakes  to  buy  it, 

Bethink  them  that  we  now  might  be 
Exempt  from  danger  and  disaster 
Could  we  have  seen  his  work  ere  we 
Acquired  that  other  Grand  Old  Master. 

O  Luck  of  England  !  that  hast  flown, 

And  with  our  ancient  fame  departest, 

Would  that  by  thee  we  had  earlier  known 
The  manner  of  that  fatal  artist ! 

That  we  had  marked,  while  yet  such  sign 
Gave  wings  to  mirth,  not  stings  to  dolour, 

Ilis  monstrous  fantasies  of  line, 

His  sudden  spurts  of  lurid  colour ;  ► 

His  treatment  of  his  “  foreign  bits,” 

Now  undecided  and  now  wilful ; 

That  handling  which  is  bold  by  fits. 

And  tame  by  starts,  but  never  skilful. 

Those  crude  designs  in  shifting  hues 
'Twist  this  and  that  which  ever  hover; 

That  welter  of  Soudanie  views 

Sketched  and  erased  full  five  times  over ; 

Those  studies  of  an  Egypt  drawn 
As  Egypt  never  was  nor  could  be  ; 

That  outline-blurred  Afghanistaun ; 

That  crimson  smudge  where  Ireland  should  be. 

Those  “  harmonies  ” — of  empty  talk 

Which  end,  in  fact,  in  blank  estrangements; 
Those  wretched  efforts  in  French  chalk, 

Amazing  “  black-and-white  arrangements.” 

Yes  !  if  those  daubs  that  in  the  frame 
Of  History  now  together  huddle, 

A  canvas  crowded  with  our  shame, 

A  masterpiece  of  mess  and  muddle, 

Had  by  the  Fates  but  been  unrolled, 

And  there  (if  there,  indeed,  there  be  room) 
Displayed  where  Bitrgar  would  behold 
The  Blenheim  Kaph  tel — in  the  tea-room, 

I  hope,  I  think,  I  am  not  here 
Misled  by  party  predilection 
In  fancying  that  our  mother  dear, 

Britannia,  after  due  reflection, 

Would  have  resolved,  on  various  grounds, 

To  let  not  such  a  chance  slip  past  her 
Of  giving  seventy  thousand  pounds 
1 Xot  to  possess  that  Grand  Old  Master. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MARK  PATTISON.* 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln 
will  renew  the  outcry  which  has  recently  been  made  about 
the  class  of  composition,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  put  mo3t  neatly 
and  moderately  by  the  person  who  suggested  that  a  new  form  of 
“death  duty  ”  on  a  prohibitive  scale  should  be  applied  to  check 
it.  The  book  before  us  is  not  an  amiable  book,  and  it  is,  we  fear, 
only  too  likely  to  make  the  outside  reader  think  Mr.  I’attison  a 
more  unamiable  person  than  he  really  was.  The  editor  informs 
us  that  she  was  under  the  strict  directions  of  the  writer  not  to 
alter  a  word,  and  that  the  mo3t  she  has  been  able  to  do  has  been 
to  substitute  asterisks  “  in  the  present  edition”  where  the  words 
were  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  living.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  a  pleasant  consideration  for  the  living  that,  as  soon  as  they  die, 
a  fresh  edition  will  set  free  some  more  of  their  late  relation's  or 
friend’s  candid  opinion  of  them.  But  this  does  not  matter  much. 
Eor  once  the  justilication  of  a  thoroughly  ill-tempered  book  (for 
such,  we  fear,  we  must  call  the  present)  is  sufficiently  found  in  the 
strange  attraction  of  its  picture  of  a  soul,  and  in  the  remarkable, 
if  not  always  directly  trustworthy,  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
history  of  a  great  institution  and  a  great  religious  movement. 
No  Oxford  man  can  read  this  volume  without  the  keenest  interest; 
no  historian  of  the  University  but  must  be  thankful,  if  somewhat 
warily  and  grudgingly  thankful,  for  its  glimpses  of  the  period 
which  changed  the  shrine,  and  stronghold,  and  model  at  once  of 
immovable  Conservatism  into  one  of  the  most  unstable  phenomena 


of  an  unstable  age.  As  for  Tractarianism,  no  one  was  so  well 
fitted  to  be  the  advoeatus  diaboli  of  the  movement  as  Mr.  Pattison, 
and  all  but  very  silly  people  like  to  hear  what  a  well-qualified 
advoeatus  diaboli  has  to  say. 

Of  incident  there  is  next  to  nothing  here,  and  of  anecdote  not 
very  much.  With  a  quaint  self-satisfaction,  at  once  characteristic 
and  explanatory,  Mr.  Pattison  congratulates  himself  that  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life,  when,  after  storm  and 
almost  shipwreck,  he  had  attained  the  quiet  haven  of  the  Rector¬ 
ship,  he  had  no  history.  He  rather  apologizes  for  having  just 
before  his  appointment  acted  once  as  Correspondent  to  a  news¬ 
paper  and  once  as  a  Commissioner  on  Education.  “  In  1878,”  he 
says  with  a  modest  glow  of  virtue,  “  whon  the  Vice-Chancellorship 
came  round  to  me,  I  had  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  it.”  There 
will  be,  of  course,  some  persons  whose  deplorable  insensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  undiluted  humanism  and  unmitigated  research 
will  lead  them  to  see  something  not  exactly  to  be  called  “  moral  ” 
or  “  courageous  ”  in  the  refusal  of  a  duty  incidental  to  a  very  well 
paid  and  comfortable  position.  It  is  even  possible  that  examples 
might  be  found  of  men  who,  without  shirking  any  such  duties, 
have  found  time  to  be  nearly  as  thorough  scholars  and  men  of 
letters  as  Mr.  Pattison,  and  to  leave  much  more  tangible  proofs  of 
their  scholarship  and  literature.  But  as  iu  life  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  late  Rector  at  his  own  estimate  or  let  him  alone,  so  it 
is  in  his  book.  He  gives,  and,  though  the  book  appears  to  have 
been  composed  but  just  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  meant  to 
give,  no  account  of  the  last  five-and-twenty,  little  of  the  last 
thirty,  years  of  his  life.  He  meant,  he  says,  to  dilate  on  his  boy¬ 
hood  had  he  had  time.  The  present  volume,  with  a  few  glimpses 
before  and  after,  is  limited  to  the  period  between  his  matricula¬ 
tion  at  Oriel  in  1832  and  his  defeat — a  defeat  which  inflicted 
strange  and  almost  inexplicable  agony  on  him — for  the  headship 
of  Lincoln  in  1851. 

The  history  of  this  period  may  be  sketched  in  a  few  lines, 
and  as  a  kind  of  argument  to  a  book  which  ha3  neither  con¬ 
tents,  chapter-headings,  nor  index,  may  be  useful  to  the  reader, 
while  it  is  an  almost  necessary  backbone  of  any  sufficient  review. 
The  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  Mark  Pattison  went 
to  no  school,  and  was  very  irregularly,  though,  it  seems,  by  no 
means  ill,  educated.  lie  went  up  to  Oriel  rather  late,  the  college 
being  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  reputation,  and  rooms  being  very 
hard  to  get.  He  describes  his  undergraduate  life  with  great  power 
and  no  doubt  great  fidelity.  Ilis  desire  of  comradeship,  with 
awkward  manners  preventing  its  gratification  ;  his  desultory  and 
extra-curricular  reading ;  his  hasty  resolve  to  go  in  for  Greats 
before  he  was  really  ready  ;  his  failure  to  obtain  a  first,  and  the 
bitterness  thereof,  come  out  with  extraordinary  vividness,  and 
many  of  the  strokes  may  be  recognized  as  almost  painfully  true 
by  men  who  in  whole  or  part  have  had  the  same  experiences.  The 
end  of  such  a  career,  in  the  case  of  most  men  without  private  means 
and  with  no  one  to  advise  them,  is  usually  a  plunge  into  the  Inferno 
of  schoolmastering,  whence  they  may  or  may  not  emerge  through 
the  purgatory  of  journalism.  Pattison  was  saved  by  good  advice 
and  the  kindness  of  his  father — a  kindness  not  very  well  repaid 
here — from  this.  lie  was  allowed  to  “  stay  up,”  to  read  miscella¬ 
neously,  and  to  try  for  various  fellowships,  the  local  limitations  of 
which  gave  him  a  chance.  He  was  long  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
not  till  more  than  seven  years  after  his  matriculation  that  by  a 
kind  of  accident  he  slipped  into  a  Yorkshire  fellowship  at  Lincoln. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  keenest  to  destroy  such  limi¬ 
tations.  They  certainly  gave  the  best,  if  not  the  only  chance 
for  men  like  himself,  of  more  originality  and  literary  tiste  than 
imitative  ability  or  adaptation  to  a  curriculum,  to  obtain  a  share 
of  endowments  which  perhaps  they  are  not  least  likely  to  use  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  intention.  The  immediate  result  of  his  election, 
however,  was  by  no  means  that  addiction  to  a  life  of  study 
which,  earlier  and  later,  was  his  chief  end  and  aim.  lie  had 
already  fallen  under  Newman’s  influence  after  taking  his  degree  (as 
an  undergraduate,  though  a  member  of  the  same  College  and  a 
close  neighbour,  he  had  known  little  of  the  ex-tutor  of  Oriel),  and 
for  some  years  after  his  establishment  at  Lincoln  he  was  a  devoted 
“  Puseyite.”  We  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  on  his 
attitude  towards  this  passage  in  his  life  ;  for  the  present  we  keep 
to  the  history.  He  did  not  follow  Newman  in  1845,  but  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  mind  much  later,  and  thinks  he  might  have 
“  dropped  oil”  in  1847  but  for  various  accidents,  which,  like  most 
of  the  accidents  that  determine  a  man’s  career,  were  not  of  much 
apparent  importance  in  themselves.  After  that  time  he  took  a  quite 
different  turn,  lie  entered  for  the  first  time  into  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  work,  and  as  Sub-Rector  undoubtedly  improved  the  efficiency 
of  the  College  very  considerably.  Then,  in  1851,  came  the  death  of 
the  Rector.  A  desperately-contested  election  followed,  and  Pattison 
was  defeated,  with  the  result,  told  here  at  great  length,  of  almost 
incredible  moral  dejection  on  his  part.  He  gradually  recovered, 
took  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  first  University  revolution 
of  1834,  and  dabbled  a  little  in  literature  and  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness  until  at  last  attaining  his  darling  object  in  1861. 

Many  things  offer  themselves  for  comment  in  the  remarkable 
account  here  given  of  what  is  in  itself  n  not  very  eventful  his¬ 
tory,  but  to  deal  with  them  all  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Wo 
must  content  ourselves  wit h  two — Mr.  Pattison’s  attitude  towards 
his  connexion  with  Tractarianism  and  the  general  spirit  in  which 
the  book  is  written.  Of  neither,  we  fear,  can  n  very  favourable 
estimate  be  made.  To  begin  with,  when  a  man  represents  him¬ 
self  as  having  been  during  seven  years  and  more  (ten  would  be 
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nearer  the  mark)  under  “the  deadly  grip  of  fanaticism,”  his 
“  reason  entirely  in  abeyance,”  in  “  abject  prostration  of  mind,” 
subject  to  “degrading  superstition,”  with  “  pietistic  impressions 
lying  like  lead  on  his  understanding,”  “  frantic,”  “  frenzied,” 
“  under  a  nightmare,”  and  so  forth,  the  cool  outsider  has  a  right 
to  rejoin  as  follows: — “My  dear  sir,  how  do  you  come  to  be  so 
certain  which  is  Philip  drunk  and  which  Philip  sober?  Evi¬ 
dently  in  the  very  noon  and  force  of  your  judgment  you  thought 
quite  differently.  Why  are  we  bound  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
Pattison  of  1883  against  the  Pattison  of  1843,  and  to  neglect  the 
verdict  which  the  Pattison  of  1843  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed,  on  the  Pattison  of  1883?”  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  any  perplexing  and  heating  theo¬ 
logical  controversies.  We  have  a  reus  who  confesses  that  for  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  was  a  fool.  Can  he  after  this  insist  that  we 
shall  accept  him  as  at  any  period  of  his  life  a  wise  man  ? 

So  much  for  the  most  burning  part  of  the  question.  As  for 
the  manner  in  which  both  this  and  other  parts  of  the  question  are 
treated  there  can,  we  should  suppose,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion,  or  rather  of  regret,  among  readers.  The  impression 
derived  from  these  memoirs  is  that  during  the  years  1832-1883 
almost  everybody  in  Oxford  except  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  (and  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  between  1837  and  1847)  was  a  person  of 
deplorable  ignorance,  very  low  understanding,  and  a  morale  which 
was  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Dean  Church,  we  think,  is  the 
only  person  who  escapes  wholly.  Of  Dr.  Pusey  Mr.  Pattison 
relates  the  story  (which  no  one  who  knew  Dr.  Pusey  will  have  the 
least  difficulty  in  pronouncing  utterly  false,  or,  to  speak  charitably, 
completely  mistaken)  that  he  divulged  a  secret  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Pattison  himself  in  confession.  Mansel,  undoubtedly 
a  keen  politician,  but  little  inferior  to  Pattison  in  learning,  and 
far  his  superior  in  intellect,  is  dismissed  as  an  “arch-jobber.” 
For  personal  enemies  no  words  are  strong  enough.  Michell, 
the  soul  of  the  opposition  at  Lincoln,  a  hard  hitter  and  a  strong 
partisan,  but  a  man  ot  unblemished  honour,  great  ability,  and 
exceptional  governing  faculty  and  capacity  for  business  generally, 
is  “  My  Satan,”  and  the  record  of  his  Satanic  intrigues  against 
Pattison  (they  seem  even  by  Pattison 's  own  account  to  have  been 
very. much  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as 
Pattison’s  agents,  with  his  knowledge,  tried  to  persuade  a  Fellow 
who  had  promised  his  vote  to  the  enemy  to  back  out  of  his 
promise  and  vote  for  himself)  is  described  in  colours  which 
Macaulay,  describing  a  plot  against  the  Glorious  and  Immortal 
Memory,  could  not  have  outdone.  Thompson,  the  successful  can¬ 
didate,.  is  “a  ruffian”  and  “a  satyr  Gibbs,  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  is  “  a  wretched  cretin.”  Et.patati  etpatata.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  is  that  these  enemies  do  not  fare  so  very  much 
better  than  Mr.  Pattison  s  father  and  sister.  But  the  crown  of  the 
comedy  or  tragedy  is  reached  in  Pattison’s  acrid  portrait  of  the 
late  Professor  Conington,  the  point  of  whose  offence  appears  to  be 
that  while  Pattison  began  by  being  religious  and  ended  by  being 
irreligious  Conington  reversed  the  process.  So  angry  is  the  writer 
that  he  accuses  Conington  of  “  never  rousing  himself  [after  his 
conversion]  to  any  intellectual  exertion  worthy  of  him.”  If  any¬ 
one  who  knows  the  two  will  compare  the  results  of  the  exertion 
ol  Conington,  who  had  the  duties  of  a  laborious  professorship  to 
discharge,  and  did  them,  with  the  results  of  the  exertion  of 
Pattison,  who  long  outlived  him  and  had  nothing  to  do  whatever, 
he  will,  if  sentimental,  sigh,  and,  if  cynical,  chuckle  at  this  strange 
example  of  the  glass  house  and  the  stone. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  review  this  book  without 
appearing  to  speak  unfavourably  of  its  author,  a  thing  always 
unpleasant  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable,  and  in  some  even  a  great  man,  while  there  are  reasons 
which  make  it  specially  unpleasant  to  do  it  here.  But  we  did  ample 
justice  to  Mr.  Pattison’s  good  qualities  at  tha  time  of  his  death, 
and  we  may  claim  parrhesia  to  speak  of  his  defects  now  that  he 
has  himselt  exhibited  them  so  nakedly.  Even  in  so  speaking  we 
do  not  speak  of  him  otherwise  than  with  a  desire  to  honour.  His 
devotion  to  learning,  his  contempt  of  mere  fame,  his  freedom  from 
that  busybody  temper  which  is  only  too  apt  to  develop  itself  in 
Universities  and  Chapters  and  similar  societies,  are  all  admirable 
examples — examples  of  special  importance  and  value  in  this  age 
because  they  are  so  rare.  If  these  excellent  intellectual  qualities 
were  accompanied  by  a  morale  scarcely  equal  to  them,  that  is  to  be 
deplored.  Something  of  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of 
the  salutary  discipline  of  school ;  something  in  the  eflect  of  early 
ill  success  and  of  the  disappointment  of  1851  on  a  brooding  and 
peculiar  temperament;  much,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  the 
strong  medicine  of  the  Tractarian  movement  went,  as  it  were,  the 
wrong  w\ay,  and  turned  to  poison  in  a  constitution  somehow  un¬ 
suited  to  it.  On  this  there  is  no  need  to  dwell ;  and  it  may  be 
repeated  that  the  sourness  which  resulted  is,  if  anything,  exagge¬ 
rated — is  certainly  exhibited  in  disproportionate  relief— in  this 
book.  Nearly  all  great  scholars  have  had  something  wrong  with 
their  tempers;  and,  though  future  ages  may  not  find  much  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Pattison  was  emphatically  a 
great  scholar.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  the  last  specimen  of  one 
kind  of  great  scholar  that  this  generation,  and  not  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  will  see. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

“  QERVICE  is  no  heritage,”  says  the  old  proverb,  and  the 

LA  story  before  us  only  brings  another  proof  that  “Royal 
favour  ”  is  not  the  shortest  path  to  honour  or  even  safety. 

The  history  of  Goran  Person  will  hardly  be  a  familiar  one  to 
most  of  the.  readers  of  this  book  in  its  English  dress ;  it  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  if  a  good  many  will  ever  have  heard  his  name 
before.  In  the  history  of  his  own  country,  however,  he  stands  out 
as  a  well-defined,  if  scarcely  honoured,  figure  ;  perhaps  even  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  the  view  of  his  character  presented  by  Miss 
Wallis  will  be  a  new  one.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  white¬ 
wash  many  persons,  of  whom  aforetime  men  entertained  at  best  but 
very  doubtful  opinions.  Why,  then,  should  not  Miss  Wallis 
present  us  with  her  view  of  the  much-abused  Swedish  Chancellor, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  true,  but  is  at  all  events  a  fine  one  ? 

At  first  one  hardly  gels  a  distinct  idea  of  the  real  character 
of  Goran  Person ;  his  life  at  Wittenberg  is  there  certainly, 
but  it  is  like  looking  at  a  well-mounted  historical  drama.  The 
costumes  are  correct;  the  different  accessories  are  correct;  and 
yet  some  action,  some  tone  in  the  speakers’  voices,  betrays  the 
unreality  of  the  thing.  The  student  life  in  the  old  German 
University,  the*  various  nationalities  and  characteristics  of  the 
time,  are  all  doubtless  as  correctly  given  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one,  not  an  eyewitness,  to  describe  them ;  still  it  i3  no  more  life 
than  a  well-arranged,  properly-costumed  waxwork  group  is  life. 
But  later,  when  Goran  becomes  the  powerful  and  misunderstood 
Chancellor,  the  interest  wakens,  and  the  man,  with  all  his  struggles, 
his  sorrows,  and  his  virtues,  stands  before  us.  An  admirable  foil 
to  the  stately,  dark  burgher  lord  is  afforded  by  young  Nils  Sture, 
the  high-born  patrician,  who  wears  his  triple  crown  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  honour  so  gallantly  till  it  all  goes  down  in  the  fearful 
wreck  that  eventually  costs  the  treacherous  King  Eric  liberty  and 
throne.  “  The  tragedy  of  most  lives  turns  solely  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing,”,  quotes  the  author  as  the  Leitmotiv  of  her  book;  and 
certainly  it  is  a  fearful  misunderstanding  that  comes  between 
Goran  and  Nils,  both  so  honest  and  noble,  and  both  so  fully 
possessed  with  the  same  feeling  of  devotion  to  their  King  and 
country;  a  misunderstanding  that  brings  the  fair  locks  ol'  the 
young  noble,  the  source  of  such  superstitious  terror  to  the 
treacherous  and  weak  King,  to  the  dust  in  frightful  yet  undeserved 
shame,  and  eventually  gives  him  to  the  assassin’s  knife,  and  his 
antagonist,  the  haughty  Minister,  to  the  rack  and  an  unconsecrated 
grave.  Of  the  other  characters,  the  King,  Eric,  in  all  his  beautv 
and  weakness,  and  Sten  Gyllenstierna,  who  lost  his  friend  and  his 
illusions  on  the  day  when  Gustavos  Vasa  accepted  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  and  only  lives  to  replace  the  old  Swedish  nobility  in  its 
ancient  power,  stand  out  clearly  and  fully  ;  the  rest  are  sketches, 
clever  indeed  many  of  them,  but  nothing  more  ;  whilst  the  chorus 
of  nobles  that  turns  up  at  intervals  seem3  to  exist  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  “  Amen  ”  to  Sten  Gyllenstierna’s  propositions. 
In  short,  the  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  could  the  author 
have  condensed  some  of  the  speeches  and  a  good  many  of  the 
reflections,  would  be  very  pleasant  reading.  The  translation 
appears  a  good  one,  and  the  English  is,  on  the  whole,  unforced  ; 

but,  yet - !  It  seems  ungracious  to  carp  at  what  is  evidently 

such  good  work ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  “  go  ”  about  the  book 
that  is  exasperating,  and  which  one  cannot  but  feel  did  not  mar 
the  original,  or  how  could  any  one  have  sat  down,  in  cold  blood, 
to  translate  it?  One  more  grumble  and  we  have  done.  Doubt¬ 
less.  even  in  ancient  days  people  unbent,  speaking  freely  and 
familiarly  together,  but  is  it  quite  judicious  to  put  in  their 
mouths  the  slang  of  modern  days— idioms,  in  fact,  so  modern  that 
they  would  seem  out  of  place  if  found  in  a  society  novel  describing 
the  life  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago?  Honestly,  the  work  both 
of  author  and  translator  is  so  good  that  one  may  be  forgiven  for 
becoming  captious  about  the  flaws  which  mar  it,  and  might  have 
been  so  easily  avoided. 

For  His  Friend  presents  us  with  another  Agnostic  hero  ! 
Surely  it  is  time  these  gentlemen  should  go  a  little  out  of  fashion! 
A  man’s  religion  is— or,  at  all  events,  should  be— sacred,  and  it 
jars  on  one  to  encounter  arguments  in  a  novel  for  and  against  a 
subject  one  would  fain  treat  with  reverence.  Besides,  to  take 
a  lower  view,  these  dreadful  young  men  are  such  bores ! 
The  hero  of  former  days,  with  his  giant  strength,  his  tawny 
locks  and  moustache,  and  his  very  queer  morality,  if  quite  as 
objectionable,  was  at  least  more  amusing,  and  as  far  as  monsters 
can  be  natural,  the  more  natural  of  the  two.  Mr.  Alec  Scott  is  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  “  haggard  and  lank  young  man  ”  whom 
we  are  expected  to  accept  as  a  miracle  of  genius,  because  at 
twenty-three  he  imagines  he  has  exhausted  every  feeling  life  is 
capable  of,  and  “  passed  through  every  stage  of  religion  and  no 
religion”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  only,  like  the  famous 
young  lady  in  Punch,  to  find  his  doll  is  stuffed  with  saw¬ 
dust,  and  to  wish  to  retire  to  a  nunnery,  though  he  calls  it 
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annihilation.  He  is  born  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  estate, 
and  he  mews  (we  can  find  no  other  word  for  it)  plaintively 
through  the  book,  because  he  has  only  one  friend  in  the  world 
(and  no  wonder),  and  contrives  at  once  to  fall  in  love  with  that 
friend’s  fiancee.  How  in  the  world  the  young  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion — a  fast,  very  lively,  and  very  pretty  Irish  girl — comes 
to  prefer  this  dolorous  youth  to  bright,  gallant  Charlie  Hamilton, 
is  a  mystery,  but  she  does ;  and  after  a  suitable  period, 
in  which  the  young  lady  improves  her  mind  by  studies  on 
the  comparative  etymology  of  Egypt  and  Peru  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  perusal  of  Browning,  whilst  Mr.  Scott  goes  all  hut  mad 
and  contemplates  suicide  by  the  help  of  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a 
istol  at  full-cock,  and  a  silver-mounted  skene  d'hu  (presumably 
©cause  he  is  a  Scotch  Lowlander!),  they  are  at  last  safely 
brought  together,  and  the  reader  closes  the  book  with  a  malicious 
hope  that  Charlie’s  wrongs  will  be  handsomely  avenged  in  the 
future  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  Scott!  The  one 
redeeming  feature  of  the  hook  is  the  character  of  Charlie  Hamilton, 
and  his  ruthless  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the  gifted  young  Agnostic 
is  unpardonable,  were  it  not  that  a  girl  who  could  deliberately 
fall  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott  is  represented  would 
he  no  match  for  so  good  a  fellow  as  young  Hamilton.  As  to  Miss 
Katharine  Balfour’s  fascination  to  any  one  outside  the  hook,  we, 
like  the  old  Scotch  good  wife,  take  leave  to  “  hae  oor  doots.” 

In  Bees  and  Butterflies  Mrs.  Chetwynd  tells  a  pretty  story 
prettily.  The  characters  are,  at  all  events,  natural,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  are  people  one  would  like  to  meet.  Certainly 
the  one  exception — Mr.  Drysdale — is  unpleasant  enough  in  the 
hook,  and  one  shudders  to  think  what  he  would  be  like  in  real 
life  ;  but  none  the  less  he  is  a  painfully  possible  person,  and  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  actual  personal  enjoyment  that  one  reads 
of  the  snubs  and  rebuffs  he  meets  with  at  the  hands  of  Lady 
Mary  Drysdale  and  Mr.  Iloldern.  Mrs.  Drysdale  would  seem 
all  out  impossible  in  her  unselfish  self-effacement  and  endurance, 
did  we  not  have  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  long-suffer¬ 
ing  women  in  all  classes  of  society.  Her  type  in  a  lower '  level  is 
to  be  seen  daily  in  the  police-courts,  screening  to  her  utmost  the 
brute  who  has  almost  knocked  the  life  out'  of  her ;  whilst  Mr. 
Drysdale  is  a  refined  version  of  the  gentleman  who  also  appears  in 
the  police-courts  for  caressing  the  wife  of  his  bosom  with  his  iron- 
bound  boots  or  the  paraffin  lamp  if  she  or  any  one  else  in  the 
least  interferes  with  what  he  considers  his  enjoyments.  This  book 
tells  of  pleasant  folk  in  a  natural  way,  and  if  the  heroines  nowand 
again  are  overstrained  and  slightly  sentimental,  it  is  in  a  whole¬ 
some  girlish  fashion,  whilst  the  elders,  beginning  at  charming 
Lady  Mary,  and  ending  with  the  sentimental  German  maiden] 
with  her  watery  blue  eyes  and  forget-me-nots,  who  scares  poor  Mr. 
Holdern  so  much,  are,  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Drysdale, 
simply  charming. 

It  is  so  .seldom  that  the  commonplace  virtues  of  unselfishness 
and  care  in  little  things  are  considered  worth  preserving,  that 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  s  hero,  Roger  North,  actually  possesses  the  charm  of 
novelty,  as  well  as  of  manliness.  It  is  a  comfort  to  get  into  such 
wholesome  atmosphere  as  this  book  supplies.  The  characters  speak 
and  act  like  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  and  the 
only  one  who  is  really  a  scoundrel  is  kept  carefully  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  the  trials  and  troubles  which  must  afflict  heroes  and 
heroines  of  romance  are  such  as  might  easily  happen  in  real  life, 
without  any  astounding  wickedness  to  bring  them  about ;  in  fact' 
of  actual  story  there  is  not  much,  and  what  there  is  is  on  the  old 
lines ;  still,  there  is  a  certain  freshness  in  the  telling,  and,  besides 
being  attracted  by  the  characters  themselves,  it  is  pleasant  to  take 
up  a  book  which  honestly  puts  forward  the  honourable  and  good 
side  of  nature,  and  does  not  expect  us  to  wail  over  the  degeneracy 
and  utter  worldliuess  of  every  one  and  everything  connected  with 
society. 

“  You  can  generally  trace  a  man’s  actions  to  their  root— himself. 
Now  if  you've  only  got  the  root,  you  can  easily  plant  and  water 
and  make  itgrow.  Man-gardening  is  as  easy  as  window-gardening  ; 
give  them  plenty  of  scope,  deep  earth  you  know,  and  don't  be 
impatient  or  always  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots  to  see  why  the 
flowers  don’t  come,  and  you’ll  easily  reap  the  fruits.”  “The 
flower  is  love,  I  suppose  i- ”  “No— I  don’t  think  so.  Love  is 
more  of  a  weed,  it  grows  rankly  and  in  solitary  places.”  In  these 
words  Miss  Maud  Hardfast  expounds  her  theory  of  life,  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  acts  up  to  it,  though  her  success  is  hardly  such  as  she 
deserves.  She  is  a  grasping,  heartless,  and  at  times  a  vulgar, 
little  schemer;  but  she  is  pretty  and  amusing,  so  much  is  forgiven 
hei.  L\elyn  henchurch  is  a  type  of  the  weak  women  who 
do  most  of  the  harm  in  this  'world,  shillyshallying  between 
right  and  wrong  till  they  have  set  all  the  honest  people  about 
them  by  the  ears,  and  yet  managing  in  some  inexplicable  fashion 
to  steer  clear  of  the  trouble  and  heartbreak  m  which  they  involve 
all  round  them.  Luce,  the  third  of  the  trio,  however,  atones  for 
all  their  shortcomings,  and  is  altogether  charming.  Her  influence 
on  Hick  and  her  pathetic  recognition  of  her  own  unattraetive- 
ness  are  prettily  told,  and,  if  a  rare,  she  is  a  very  natural  cha¬ 
racter,  far  more  natural  in  the  class  to  which  sho  belongs  than 
many  people  would  believe.  But  what  can  one  say  of  dear 
“Granny,”  the  delicate  old  Chelsea  china  figure,  so  lovable, 
so  exquisite  in  her  dainty  perfection,  fitting  admirably  in  the 
pretty  setting  the  author  has  contrived  for  her,  whom  wo  learn 
to  realize  and  appreciate  so  much  that  it  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
shock  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  poor  Luco  when  she  is  found— dead  ? 
The  other  women  characters  are  equally  well  if  not  ns  fully 
drawn ;  Mrs.  Vincent  is  so  abominably  well  described  that  one 


feels  she  .must  have  lived,  the  mixture  of  piety  and  utter  heart¬ 
lessness  is  horribly  real.  The  men  do  not  seem  as  clear,  perhaps 
because  in  their  case  we  are  told  what  they  feel  and  are,  whereas 
the  women  show  it  in  their  lives. 

.  One  merit  this  book  possesses,  and  that  is  the  naturalness  of  the 
incidents.  There  is  a  mystery  about  a  pearl  necklace,  which  is 
eventually  cleared  up  in  unexpected  fashion,  and  there  are  some 
capital  election  scenes.  We  commend  the  old  agricultural 
labourer,  to  whom  death  is,  “  after  all,  the  best  thing,”  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  think  a  vote  the  panacea  of  all  ills. 


MARIUS  THE  EPICUREAN.* 

TN  Marius  the  Epicurean  we  read  the  mental  history  of  a  young 
-L  man  whose  chief  interest  in  life  is  the  consideration  and 
solution  of  questions  about  Life  and  how  to  live  it  well.  The 
outward  events  of  thfe  career  of  Marius  are  by  no  means  stirring. 
Marius  knew  Marcus  Aurelius  personally ;  but  he  devoted  himself 
to  no  dangerous  secret  services,  he  took  part  in  no  wars,  he 
abstained,  above  all,  from  falling  in  love.  It  Mr.  Rater’s  hook 
were  a  novel  (which  it  is  not),  it  would  be  a  novel  without  a 
heroine.  A  more  “  subjective  ”  book  could  scarcely  he  written, 
yet  the  pictures  of  ancient  life  and  old  aspects  of  Italy  which  it 
contains  are  numerous  and  beautiful  enough  to  attract  even  readers 
who  do  not  hanker  after  mysticism,  who  “take  short  views,” 
who  never  say,  with  Mr.  Pecksniff,  “Let  us  be  moral,  let  us 
contemplate  lite  as  a  whole.”  With  readers  who  reject  Sydney 
Smiths  advice,  who  like  to  brood  over  the  significance  and  con¬ 
duct  of  existence,  and  who  have  some  element  of  mvsticism  in 
their  natures,  Marius  the  Epicurean  will  be  a  treasured  favourite. 
They  will  place  the  record  of  his  sensations  and  ideas  on  the  same 
shelf  as  Rousseau’s  Confessions  and  the  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  This  will  he  the  reward  of  the  deep 
thought,  prolonged  and  judicious  study,  and  extreme  elaborate¬ 
ness  ot  style  which  Mr.  Pater  has  bestowed  on  his  new  volumes. 
The  general  effect  of  the  hook  is  saddening,  perhaps  needlessly  so. 
The  air  of  the  work,  the  atmosphere  through  which  we  see  the 
pictures  pass  and  succeed  each  other,  is  chill  and  clear,  like  some 
silver  dawn  of  summer  breaking  on  secular  olive  gardens,  cold 
distant  hills,  and  cities  built  of  ancient  marble.  One  scarcely 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  moving  many-coloured  popular  exist¬ 
ence,  or  a  sound  of  it,  except,  as  it  were,  from  far  off,  when  the 
chorus  of  the  reveller’s  song  is  borne  through  an  open  casement : _ 

Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit, 

Quique  amavit,  cras  amet  ! 

A  young  man’s  life  could  hardly  be  so  destitute  of  love  affairs  and 
of  humour  and  diversion  as  is  the  life  of  Marius,  an  existence  as 
blank  iu  these  respects  as  Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s  descriptions  of  his 
own  youth.  Mr.  Pater  has  apparently  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
be  diverting,  not  to  amuse  the  crowd.  He  had  splendid  opportu- 
nities  ;  lor  his  hero,  with  all  the  luck  of  horoes  more  popular  in 
historical  fiction,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius. 
To  go  with  Lucian  to  a  function  of  the  ancient  gods,  of  Isis  or  of 
J  upiter,  what  fun  it  would  have  been  !  But,  though  Mr.  Pater 
takes  us  to  several  functions,  and  especially  to  a  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  Isis,  he  does  not  bring  Lucian  with  him  there.  Nor  does 
he  put  a  few  good  stories  into  the  mouth  of  Apuleius— no,  that 
veiy  composite  character  falls  into  the  Theosophio  humour  of 
Marius,  and  discourses,  with  the  learning  and  futility  of  Plutarch 
on  hierarchies  of  spiritual  powers. 

Another  element  of  gravity  in  Mr.  Pater's  work— a  new  element 
to  most  readers— is  the  seriousness  with  which  he  handles  Roman 
religion.  The  ago  of  the  Antonines  was  an  age  of  religious 
revival,  not,  of  course,  as  understood  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey. 
The  Emperor’s  example  encouraged  people  to  take  their  old  reli¬ 
gion  earnestly,  to  perform  the  functions  of  feeding  the  Manes,  and 
serving  the  “  little  gods  ”  with  reverence  and  devoutness.  Probably 
the  worshippers  were  only  making  believe  very  much  ;  but,  if 
children  like  Marius  were  brought  up  as  he  was,  in  families  strictly 
obedient  to  the  ancient  rural  religion,  doubtless  their  characters 
would  be  affected  thereby,  even  after  they  ceased  to  believe 
implicitly  in  the  little  gods,  or  the  great  gods  either  for  that 
matter.  Mr.  Pater’s  extreme  seriousness  about  Roman  faiths 
gives  a  somewhat  singular  character  to  his  whole  hook.  Wo 
are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  classical  creeds  as  exercising 
much  influence  on  character  and  conduct.  Writers  usually  treat 
the  gods  and  goddesses  either  in  the  spirit  of  Ouida,  and  of 
Thackeray’s  typical  poet,  Poseidon  Hicks,  or  in  the  spirit  of 
anthropological  research,  Tkq  “high  gods”  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
we  know,  and  tho  same  deities  when  raised  to  the  gorgeous 
heights  of  Ouida’s  imagination  are  familiar.  We  are  acquainted 
with  them,  too,  as  more  or  less  comic  survivals  of  hungry  savage 
ghosts,  and  of  savage  gods  as  whimsical  as  Brer  Rabbit.  But  wo 
rarely  find  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Dea  Dia,  and  the  others,  “  the  best 
of  whom  deserved  burning,”  as  Racine  said— we  rarely  find  them 
regarded  as  powers  “  making  for  righteousness.”  Of  ull  the  ele¬ 
ments  iu  antique,  as  in  savage,  religion,  that  which  least  attracts 
attention  is  perhaps  the  most  mysterious  nnd  important — namely, 
the  deep  and  accepted  moral  significance  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  bo  later  than  the  absurd  early  myths.  This  is  the  element 
in  classical  religion  which  Mr.  Pater  brings  into  view— an  element 
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peculiarly  difficult  to  disentangle,  and  yet  peculiarly  worthy  to  he 
studied. 

The  history  of  Marius  the  Epicurean  may  be  briefly  sketched  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  follow  and  enumerate 
his  “  sensations  and  ideas.”  His  chief  idea  is  to  be  always  keeping 
a  steady  gaze  on  his  sensations.  He  was  born  in  a  somewhat 
shrunken  and  decaying  old  country  house,  White  Nights,  not  far 
fpom  the  well-known  village  of  San  Terenzo,  where  Shelley  was 
living  before  the  wreck  of  the  Don  J uan.  Marius’s  father  passed, 
while  Marius  was  still  a  child,  among  the  genii  whom  Roman 
piety  fed  at  meals : — “  The  dead  genii  were  satisfied  with  little — 
a  few  violets,  a  cake  dipped  in  wine,  or  a  morsel  of  honeycomb. 
Daily,  from  the  time  when  his  childish  footsteps  were  still  un¬ 
certain,  had  Marius  taken  them  their  portion  of  the  family 
meal  at  the  second  course  amidst  the  silence  of  the  company.  ’ 
Certainly  there  is  a  touch  of  beauty  in  this  survival  of  the  creeds 
of  Thlinlceets  and  Cahrocs.  The  most  curious  incident  in  the 
childhood  of  Marius  is  his  visit  when  sick  to  a  temple  of 
gEsculapius.  The  recently  published  Epidaurian  inscriptions  lend 
themselves  agreeably  to  Voltairean  treatment  ;  but  Mr.  Pater 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  solemn  humbug  of  the  priests,  dogs,  and 
serpents,  and  makes  the  Temple  of  Health  in  all  things  ideally 
beautiful.  As  the  advice  he  received  from  a  priest,  a  healer  of 
the  soul,  became  the  centre  of  his  future  meditations,  we  may 
quote  the  Asclepian  philosophy : — 

“  If  thou  wouldst  have  all  about  thee  like  the  colours  of  some  fresh 
picture,  in  a  clear  light,”  so  the  discourse  recommenced  after  a  pause,  l,be 
temperate  in  thy  religious  motions,  in  love,  in  wine,  in  all  things,  and  of  a 
peaceful  heart  with  thy  fellows.”  To  keep  the  eye  clear  by  a  sort  ot  ex¬ 
quisite  personal  alacrity  and  cleanliness,  extending  even  to  his  dwelling- 
place  ;  to  discriminate,  ever  more  and  more  exactly,  select  form  and  colour 
in  things  from  what  was  less  select ;  to  meditate  much  on  beautiful  visible 
objects,  on  objects,  more  especially,  connected  with  the  period  of  youth — on 
children  at  play  in  the  morning,  the  trees  in  early  spring,  on  young 
animals,  on  the  fashions  and  amusements  of  young  men  ;  to  keep  ever  by 
him  if  it  were  but  a  single  choice  flower,  a  graceful  animal  or  sea-sliell,  as 
a  token  and  representative  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  such  things  ;  to  avoid 
jealously,  in  his  way  through  the  world,  everything  repugnant  to  sight ; 
and,  should  any  circumstance  tempt  him  to  a  general  converse  in  the  range 
of  such  objects,  to  disentangle  himself  from  that  circumstance  at  any  cost 
of  place,  money,  or  opportunity  ;  sue  h  were,  in  brief  outline,  the  duties  re¬ 
cognized,  the  rights  demanded,  in  this  new  formula  of  life.  It  was 
delivered  with  an  air  of  conviction,  as  if  the  speaker  could  indeed  see  into 
the  recesses  of  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  the  listener  ;  and  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  about  him  some  secret  fascination  in  his 
own  expression  of  a  perfect  temperance,  as  if  the  merely  negative  quality 
of  purity,  the  absence  of  any  taint  or  flaw,  exercised  a  positive  influence. 

This  life  in  beautiful  and  selected  impressions  and  sensations  is 
to  some  extent  what  Cyrenaicism,  as  understood  by  Marius,  re¬ 
commends.  But  as  Cyrenaicism  and  “  the  momentary  pleasure-’ 
might  very  well  degenerate  into  “  a  course  of  what  moralists  call 
‘gaiety,’-’  Mr.  Pater  and  his  hero  make  their  reserves  and 
limitations : — 

Cyrenaic  or  Epicurean  doctrine,  then— the  Cyrenaicism  with  which 
Marius  had  come  to  Koine,  or  our  own  new  Cyrenaicism  of  the  nineteenth 
eenturv — does  but  need  its  proper  complement.  Refer  it,  as  a  part  to  t  he 
whole,"  to  that  larger,  well-adjusted  system  of  the  old  morality,  through 
which  the  better  portion  of  mankind  strive,  in  common,  towards  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  a  better  world  than  the  present— give  it  a  modus  vivendi,  as  lawyers 
say,  with  that  common  every-day  morality,  the  power  of  which  is  con¬ 
tinuous  in  human  affairs — excise  its  antiuomian  usurpations  ;  and  the 
heresy  becomes  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Our  Cyrenaic  finds  his  special 
apprehension  of  the  fact  of  life,  amid  all  his  own  personal  colour  of  mind 
and  temper— finds  himself  again— though  it  be  but  as  a  single  element  in 
an  imposing  system,  a  wonderful  harmony  of  principles,  exerting  a  strange 
power  to  sustain — to  carry  him  and  his  effort  still  onward  to  perfection, 
when,  through  one’s  inherent  human  weakness,  his  own  peculiar  source  of 
energy  fails  him,  or  his  own  peculiar  apprehension  becomes  obscured  for  a 
while. 

The  two  passages  extracted  give  as  fair  an  account  as  we  can 
offer,  within  our  space,  of  the  philosophy  of  Marius.  It  altered 
more  or  less,  ebbed  and  flowed,  touched  very  closely  on  Stoicism, 
as  Cyrenaicism  naturally  does,  and  nearly  welled  over  into 
Christianity.  So  great  was  the  aesthetic  impression  made  on  the 
hero  by  early  Christian  services,  and  so  strong  his  apprehension  of 
the  tranquil  happiness  and  corporate  existence  in  the  Church  of 
Christian  men,  that  he  was  “  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.” 
lie  died,  too,  while  still  young,  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
generosity  of  the  Church  regarded  him  as  a  martyr,  though,  as  to 
true  martyrdom,  we  doubt  whether  the  Cyrenaic  could  have  stood 
it.  Between  his  visit  to  the  temple  of  HSsculapius  and  his  death 
he  passed  through  such  worldly  adventures  and  encounters  as 
Mr.  Pater  deigns  to  record.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  where  he 
became  the  friend  of  the  young  author  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris, 
and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  went  to  Rome,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Christian  “  Knight,”  knew  Marcus  Aurelius  at 
home,  heard  him  lecture,  saw  his  ovation,  beheld  him  writing 
business  letters,  unmoved  amid  the  sports  of  the  arena.  He  knew 
Lucian,  too,  as  we  have  said,  and  Apuleius,  and  all  the  fashionable 
society  of  the  age,  when  frivolity  and  contemplation,  mysticism, 
philanthropy,  and  festivity,  were  mixed  up  in  Rome,  as  they  are 
mixed  up  in  London  to-day.  There  is  a  strong  contrast  between  a 
supper  at  which  Commodus  behaves  with  horrible  cruelty  to  a  cat 
and  a  contemporary  meeting  of  Early  Christians.  Among  the  gems 
of  the  book  are  the  fragments  of  translations  from  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  in  Apuleius,  for  example,  and  from  passages  of 
Lucian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  whole  drawing  of  the  Emperor, 
of  Fronto,  of  Commodus,  of  Faustina,  and  other  figures,  really 
deserves  the  much-abused  adjectives  of  “  strong  ”  and  “  subtle.” 
As  for  the  inmost  refinements  of  Marius,  many  of  us  will  think 


that  to  consider  as  he  and  Mr.  Pater  do,  is  to  consider  too 
curiously.  But  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  esoteric  audience  for 
reflections  not  always  to  be  understanded  or  sympathized  with 
by  the  people.  And,  apart  from  philosophy  and  too  curious  con¬ 
sidering,  Mr.  Pater’s  book  is  so  full  of  dignified  pictures  of  the  old 
world,  and  so  scholarly  in  the  best  sense,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  many  readers,  patient  and  charmed.  A  little  patience  is 
needed  here  and  there  when  the  many  parentheses  of  long  periods 
become  somewhat  involved,  or  when  the  choice  of  words  and 
epithets  appears  more  conscientious  than  successful.  But  the 
faults  of  too  great  care  and  refinement  are  not  common  enough  to 
demand  violent  censure. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.* 

THE  new  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  fully  main¬ 
tains,  by  the  ability  and  learning  with  which  it  is  written, 
the  high  reputation  won  by  its  predecessors.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory  in  which 
the  whole  work  is  conceived.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  competence  of  most  of  the  writers  and  the  value  of  most  of  the 
articles  taken  one  by  one,  there  are  many  readers  who  will  think 
that  the  volumes  lack  the  universality  which  such  a  work  should 
possess  and  which  its  title  implies,  and  that  the  space  allotted  to 
the  various  articles  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  their  interest  and 
importance.  The  thoroughness  and  minuteness  with  which  some 
of  the  articles  are  written,  and  which  gives  them  the  value  of  in¬ 
dependent  treatises,  contrast  not  seldom  with  the  meagreness  and 
brevity  of  others,  and  with  omissions  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  this  character.  We  have  but  to  open  the  present  volume 
at  random  to  verify  the  justness  of  the  remark.  If  the  word 
“  Patriarch  ”  is  entitled  to  a  full  column  of  print,  the  subject 
“  Patrician  ” — though  already,  in  its  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Republic,  treated  of  in  a  former  volume — deserves  more  than  a 
third  of  that  space.  We  might  also  have  fairly  looked  for  some 
information  as  to  the  continued  use  of  the  title  through  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred  in  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of, 
at  all  events,  the  fathers  of  many  persons  still  living.  Why 
twice  as  much  space  should  be  given  to  the  little  Brazilian 
town  of  Ouro  Preto  is  hardly  to  be  explained  by  the  relative 
interest  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  two  subjects.  It  is  curious  that 
under  the  head  of  “  Pembroke,”  though  the  town  and  county  are 
separately  described,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  various  persons  who 
have  borne  titles  derived  therefrom.  Nor  while  Penrith  and 
Pensacola  have  each  a  third  of  a  column  given  to  them,  is  it  easy 
to  see  why  the  Russian  district  of  Pensa,  with  its  million  and  a 
quarter  of  inhabitants,  should  be  unnoticed  altogether.  The  French 
department  of  the  Orne,  with  less  than  a  third  of  the  population, 
has  nearly  two  columns  given  to  it.  Neither  is  it  clear  why 
Perth  should  deserve  to  be  treated  at  twice  the  length  which  is 
thought  sufficient  for  Pembroke,  and  should  be  further  deemed 
worthy  of  a  map.  Whether,  again,  Penelope  and  Phaeton 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of  a  work  of  this  character  may  as 
fairly  be  questioned  as  whether  they  should  have  about  the  same 
space  given  to  them  as  is  allotted  to  Phryne,  the  Greek  courtesan. 
Finally,  to  take  another  instance  at  random,  it  seems  odd  that 
while  two-thirds  of  a  column  are  given  to  the  Pseony,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  the  life  and  work  of  Paisiello,  the  famous 
Italian  composer  of  music. 

Such  omissions,  and  the  neglect  which  has  been  noticed  of  due 
proportion  in  the  treatment  of  various  subjects,  do  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  high  merit  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  forms, 
with  its  obvious  defects,  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  ency¬ 
clopaedic  literature  of  the  world.  The  first  article  of  any 
length — that  on  Ornithology — by  Professor  Newton,  fills  nearly 
fifty  pages,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  science  from  the  age 
of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  The  article  on  the  two 
brothers  Ostade,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowe,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  lovers  of  art;  but  whether  too  much  influence  is  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  Franz  Hals  over  Adrian  and  his  fellow-pupil  Brower 
may  be  doubted.  A  short  but  interesting  notice  of  Overbeck 
follows;  but  both  the  importance  of  the  man  and  of  the  artistic 
movement  with  which  his  name  is  associated  would  have  made 
a  more  thorough  treatment  desirable.  A  fuller  comparison  of  what 
is  called  “pre-Raphaeliteism”  in  England  and  Germany  would  have 
proved  of  interest  and  value.  Art,  in  fact,  is  not  always  treated 
with  the  thoroughness  and  competence  which  characterize  most 
of  the  articles.  The  notice  of  Perugino,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
seems  to  us  by  no  means  to  do  justice  to  an  artist  who,  though 
not  among  the  supreme  painters  of  his  age  and  country,  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  development,of  his  art,  and  who  has  left  behind 
him,  along  with  much  dull  and  stupid  work,  some  pictures  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  charm.  In  the  unsigned  notice,  again,  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  his  masterpiece — the  Sibyl  and  Augustus  at  Siena — is 
left  unmentioned.  The  article  on  Parmigiano,  also  by  Mr.  "W  .  M. 
Rossetti,  is  more  satisfactory,  except  that  the  sedulous  affectation 
which  prevented  a  painter  so  gifted  from  producing  anything  of 
the  first  order  is  not  sufficiently  accentuated.  The  brief  but  ex¬ 
cellent  notice  of  the  Temples  at  Psestum,  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Middleton 
— only  two  columns  long — ought  hardly  to  have  been  advertised 
as  among  the  “  principal  contents  ”  of  a  volume  as  large  as  this, 
though  a  longer  contribution  on  so  interesting  a  subject  by  so 
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competent  a  writer  might  well  have  been  desired.  The  same 
careful  and  accurate  treatment  is  shown  in  Mr.  Middleton's  article 
on  Phigalia.  Phidias  surely  deserves  more  than  the  two  bare 
columns  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray,  even  though  the  sculptures 
from  the  Parthenon  have  been  already  treated  in  a  former 
volume  under  the  head  of  “  Archaeology.”  And  the  most 
ardent  friend  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  also  a  friend 
of  liberal  studies,  will  hardly  think  that  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  deserves  five  times  the  space  given  to  the  greatest 
sculptor  whom  the  world  has  seen.  Probably  most  educated 
Philadelphians  would  concur  in  this  opinion.  To  Pekin  three 
columns  are  given,  and  Pekin,  like  Philadelphia,  Perth,  and 
sundry  Scotch  town9,  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  a  great  work  like  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
should  be  edited  ?  Information  as  to  the  cities  of  the  American 
continent  is  not  only  most  easily  accessible,  but  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  what  is  true  to-day  is  not  true  to-morrow  ;  and  therefore  to 
give  a  prominent  place  to  an  article  which  may  be  out  of  date 
long  before^  the  next  edition  of  such  an  Encyclopaedia  is  even 
thought  ot  is  certainly  unwise.  The  same  remark  applies  with 
more  force  to  the  articles  on  the  still  more  rapidly  growing  cities 
of  Canada.  There  is  an  article — two  columns  long — on  Ottawa,  a 
comparatively  old  Canadian  town,  and  a  rectangular  map,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  streets  are  left  unnamed.  Of  what  use  will  the 
article  be  by  the  time  that  the  present  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
is  completed  ?  A  brief  notice  of  the  town  and  a  reference  to  the 
sources  irom  which  present  and  future  information  may  be  sought 
is  all  that  readers  need  in  such  cases.  "W  hen  we  open  a  great 
work  like  this  and  look  to  the  heading  “  Phidias,”  we  wish  to  read 
an  abstract  of  two  thousand  years’  experience  and  judgment  on  a 
subject  which  interests  all  educated  minds.  And  for  this  ample 
space  and  discussion  are  needed.  A  British  Encyclopedia  should 
not  give  a  too  prominent  place  to  the  sort  of  information  which  can 
be_  best  got  annually  from  the  Statesman' s  Year-Book  or  from 
Whittaker's  Almanack. 

Omissions,  such  as  these,  the  mention  of  which  could  be  easily' 
multiplied,  do  not,  as  has  been  said,  interfere  with  the  solid  value 
ol  the  majority  ol  the  articles  iu  this  volume.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage,  both  by  the  general  reader  and  bv  the 
students  oi  special  subjects.  The  excellent  article  on  Ovid,  by 
I  loietsor  Sellar,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  former  criticisms  on  the  poetical  literature  of 
Home.  _  It  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  not  merely  all  the  chief 
ascertainable  facts  ot  the  poet’s  life,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the 
studies  of  other  scholars,  but  the  matured  judgments  of  one  of  the 
first  critics  in  this  department  ot  knowledge.  In  literature  and  art 
the  main  value  ot  a  work  which  aims  to  be  the  standard  National 
Encyclopaedia,  should  be  in  giving  not  simply  the  facts  which  can 
be  gathered  Irom  any  book  of  reference,  but,  still  more,  the  best 
opinions  of  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  time.  Many' articles 
in  any  Encyclopaedia  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  mere  catalogue 
ot  tacts  and  figures ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  subjects  into 
which  the  personal  taste  or  authority  of  the  writer  should  pro¬ 
perly  enter.  The  article  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  those  on 
I’ersius  and  Petronius,  are  such  as  every  reader  can  consult  with 
advantage.  Mr.  Symonds’s  article  on  Petrarch  is  full  of  that 
sympathetic  interest  which  he  has  always  bestowed  on  the  great 
movement  in  which  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  first  leaders.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  character  in  literary  history  on  whom  a  more 
competent  judgment  could  be  expected  than  such  as  we  get  from 
Mr.  Symonds.  And  the  need  of  condensation,  and  of  keeping 
b.'ick  an  exuberant  outflow  of  words,  which  such  an  article  re- 
quires,  has  a  salutary  effect  on  Mr.  Symondss  writing.  In  the 
treatment  of  Pascal,  as  a  thinker  and  a  man  of  letters, 
the. writer  has  shown  his  thorough  competence  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  his  clear  and  vivid  appreciation  of  the  problems  which 
a  reading  ol  the  li to  and  works  of  Pascal  must  always  suggest. 

"  ^at  might  have  been  the  further  mental  development  of  that 
wonderful  thinker  had  his  life  been  prolonged  wo  cannot 
know.  Had  he  lived  he  must  certainly  have  become  a  vigorous 
partisan  on  one  side  or  another;  and  the  effect  of  an  intellect  like 
ins,  second  to  none  iu  his  generation,  cannot  be  estimated.  If  his 
life  had  not  ended  so  early,  he  might  have  become  either  one  of 
the  chief  supports  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  ho  might  perhaps 
have  become  one  of  her  chief  opponents.  His  early  death,  how¬ 
ever,  left  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  with¬ 
out  a  leading  intellect.  The  historical  articles  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  discussed  with  great  care  and 
knowledge.  But  it  might  bo  wished  that  they  should  include 
information  which  persons  now  living  naturally  desire.  In  Mr. 
Freeman's  capital  article  on  Palermo  we  find  all  that  would 
interest  a  reader  ot  an  Encyclopaedia  a  few  centuries  ago,  if 
such  works  then  had  existed,  but  nothing  of  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  history  of  the  city  during  either  the 
present  or  the  last  century.  Why  a  map  should  be  added  to 
the  letter-press  wo  cannot  see,  especially  as  most  of  the  streets 
are  left  unnamed.  The  subject  of  “  Peerage,”  on  the  other  hand, 
is  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  much  valuable 
information  is  compressed  by  him  into  a  small  spnee.  Several 
interesting  articles  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airv,  one  on 
John  Owen,  another  on  William  Penn,  and  another  oil  Pepys. 
They  aro  marked  by  the  same  accuracy  which  we  have  for¬ 
merly  mentioned  in  speaking  of  his  other  historical  work.  The 
article  on  Palmerst  >n  should  surely  have  been  both  much  fuller  and 
should  have  been  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  writer. 

A  statesman  who  filled  so  important  a  place  in  the  politics  of 


Europe  during  more  than  half  a  century  should,  if  treated  at  all 
be  treated  at  length  and  seriously.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
subject  of  “  Palmyra  ’  should  be  discussed  in  an  equal  amount  of 
9pace.  The  English  and  the  general  public  would  rather  hear 
about  Lord  Palmerston  than  about  Palmyra. 

The  admirable  article  “  Parliament,”'  by  Sir  Erskine  May,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the  present  volume.  There  is  no 
source  from  which  knowledge  so  practical  aud  so  clearly  put  can 
be.  derived  as  to  the  history  and  procedure  of  Parliament  as  from 
this  article  ol  Sir  Erskine  May.  It  is  needless  to  commend  such 
an  article  as  his,  or  that  of  Mr.  Freeman  on  the  “  Peerage.”  They 
speak  for  themselves.  Me  can  only  briefly  name  a  few  of  the 
other  articles  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan¬ 
nica  which  seem  specially  worthy  of  attention.  Among  others  is 
a  careful  and  lengthy  article  on  Photography,  by  Captain 
Abney  ;  one  on  Phrenology;  another  on  Philology,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor.  M  hitney,  which  will  deserve  most  careful  reading;  an  in¬ 
teresting  notice  of  Philip  If.  of  Spain,  by  Professor  Mandell 
Creighton  ;  an  article,  by  Professor  Wallace,  on  Pessimism, 
which  has  the  great  merit  of  being  suggestive,  if  not  conclusive ; 
an  article  on  Perpetual  Motion,  by  Professor  Chrystal.  There 
is  a  useful  article  on  Periodicals,  by  Mr.  Tedder.  That  on 
Pessimism,  by  Mr.  "W  allace,  will  certainly  stimulate  the  minds 
of  those  who  read  it,  whatever  opinion  they  may  form  upon  it. 
Mr.  Wallace,  it  seems  to  us,  puts  the  problem  rather  candidly; 
but  perhaps  the  more  brutally  lrank  one  is  on  such  a  subject  the 
better.  J 

M  e  have  necessarily  left  out  a  good  many  subjects  which  we 
would  gladly  have  spoken  of.  The  lengthy  and  important  article 

or  rather  series  ot  lour  articles — on  Persia  ;  the  valuable  notices 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  early  development  of  Christianity ;  the 
valuable  notices  of  Parasitism  ;  the  long  and  able  article  (by  Dr. 
Creighton)  on  Pathology;  the  article,  by  Professor  Mandell 
Creighton,  on  Philip  II.;  the  one  on  Theodore  Parker,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Smith,  and  many  others,  will  attract  the  attention 
of  all  readers  who  make  use  of  Encyclopaedias.  This  volume,  like 
the  others  which  have  preceded  it,  combines  an  abundance  of  full 
and  exact  information,  which  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  same 
space  elsewhere,  with  omissions  such  as  should  not  be  found  in 
the  chief  Encyclopaedia  of  this  country. 


CHIROMANCY.* 

MOST  people  are  aware  that  chiromancy  has  been  practised 
from  the  remotest  times,  and  appears'  to  have  come  from 
China  through  India  and  Egypt  into  Europe  at  some  unknown 
period.  During  the  present  century  this  occult  science  has  been 
taken  up  and  formulated  until  it  is  said  to  have  become  more  cr 
less  practicable  to  people  who  are  neither  wizards  nor  impostors. 
The  fact  is,  some  are  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  from  an  occult  to 
an  exact  science,  and  this  endeavour  is  the  cause  of  the  fallacy  of 
modern  books  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  an  exact  science  any  more 
than  art  is  science.  By  the  minute  and  careful  observation  of  an 
artist's  eye,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  accurate  and  ready  memory 
of  a  judge’s  brain,  enough  data  may  be  amassed  whereby  a  man 
with  the  power  of  creation  of  a  poet  can  “  tell  a  hand  ”  and  set 
forth  the  character  in  well-chosen  words  after  a  few  minutes’ study 
of  the  palms  and  fingers.  Yet  the  definite  rules  employed  are  no 
more  definite  than  those  belonging  to  any  other  art.  One  set  cf 
lines  for  chiromancy  runs  as  follows :  Open  the  left  hand.  Half¬ 
way  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  there  begins,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  palm,  a  line  which  runs  in  a  quarter-circle  to  the  middle 
of  the  wrist.  This  is  the  famous  Line  of  Life.  If  it  be  unbroken 
and  clearly  marked,  it  indicates  long  life  and  health.  From  the 
same  point  joining  it  another  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
palm.  This  is  the  Line  of  the  Head  or  of  Intellect.  Almost 
arallel  with  it  there  is  a  third  line  beginning  on  the  other  side 
elow  the  little  finger,  and  leading,  w'hen  well  developed,  to  the 
root  of  the  forefinger.  This  is  the  Lino  of  the  Heart.  If  clear, 
deep,  and  even,  it  indicates  a  good  capacity  for  honourable  love’ 
and  warm  affections.  It  is  most  favourable  when  this  line,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  head,  have  a  fork  or  branch  at  the  end.  From  the 
Line  of  Life  at  the  wrist,  there  ascends  a  fourth  line,  known  as 
that  of  Fate,  Saturn,  or  Fortune.  When  it  rises  as  far  as 
the  middle  finger,  it  is  said  to  promise  excessive  good  luck 
or  prosperity.  From  the  same  point  at  the  wrist  there  goes 
towards  the  middle  linger  a  line  called  by  some  the  Hepatic  or  Liver 
Line,  and  by  others  the  Via  Lactea,  also  the  Via  Lasciva.  There 
is  great  confusion  even  in  Desbarolles  himself  as  to  these  linea, 
whether  there  aro  two  of  them,  and  which  is  which.  When  a 
large  triangle  is  formed  by  the  lines  of  life,  the  head,  and  the  liver, 
with  one  even  right  angle  and  two  acute  angles,  it  indicatea 
breadth  and  energy  of  character.  If  this  triangle  be  divided  into 
two  by  the  Lino  of  Into,  the  subject  will  be  susceptible  of  high 
intellectual  culture;  if  the  lesser  triangle  contain  one  or  two 
more,  there  will  bo  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  knowledge.  If  the 
first  joint  of  the  thumb  be  long  and  round,  and  the  nail  in  it 
cushioned  in  the  flesh,  it  denotes  obstinney,  but  if  the  next  joint 
be  also  very  long,  reason  and  reflection  will  convert  the  obstinacy 
to  a  creditnblo  firmness.  A  line  from  the  ring-finger  downwards 
is  a  sign  of  a  gift  for  art  in  ono  or  nil  branches.  Lines  on  the  wrist 

*  Chiromancy ;  or,  the  Science  of  Palmistry.  By  Ilcnry  Frith  and  EL 
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are  called  tlie  bracelet  of  Venus,  and  are  said  by  some  chiromancers 
to  indicate  each  thirty  years  of  life.  All  lines  correct  and  balance 
one  another. 

For  hundreds  of  years  chiromancy  has  been  miscalled  a  science, 
•with  the  aim  of  giving  it  a  high-sounding  name  and  a  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  learned  men.  Both  the  books  we  have  before  us  per¬ 
petuate  this  mistake  on  their  title-pages.  One  is  a  painstaking 
effort  to  set  the  subject  before  the  popular  mind  in  a  few  short 
chapters  copiously  illustrated.  Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Heron-Alien 
appear  to  have  read  much  and  observed  much,  and  finally  to  have 
chosen  two  chief  guides  for  themselves.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
consider  D’Arpentigny  accurate  enough  for  a  leader,  since  he  gives 
too  many  varieties  of  hands  as  types  and  yet  leaves  the  reader  to 
guess  how  many  more  there  may  be.  Desbarrolles's  more  simple 
plan  of  admitting  three  types  only — the  spatulous,  the  square,  and 
the  pointed — and  considering  all  other  forms  as  modifications  of 
these  three,  has  been  found  to  work  much  better  both  amongst 
English  and  foreign  hands.  The  first  half  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  D’Arpentigny’s  tiresome  and  pedantic  rules,  and  the  real  in¬ 
terest  does  not  begin  till  the  second  half,  which  is  founded  upon 
Desbarrolles.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  is  not  noticed  in  these 
pages,  that  at  various  times  each  of  the  three  chief  lines  of  the 
hand  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  the  others.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  student  of  to-day  finds  so  many  ancient  books  of 
no  value  whatever.  The  modern  nomenclature  is  the  simplest 
yet  devised ;  but  even  that  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
supposing  the  French  to  be  the  original  type  of  mankind.  We 
must  go  to  men  of  exact  science  to  tell  us  where  to  find  the 
normal  type  of  humanity,  and  meanwhile  arrange  our  rules  on  a 
sliding  scale  appropriate  to  each  nation.  Our  authors  have  also 
forgotten  this,  and,  if  we  take  their  precepts  literally  and  apply 
them  to  English  hands,  we  shall  find  ourselves  a  good  deal  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  results. 

For  every  nation  a  different  way  of  deciphering  the  lines  of  its 
hands  is  wanted.  Each  nation’s  normal  type  is  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  for  us  to  discover  in  the  hand  of  a  stranger  the  marks  of  any 
mixed  descent  he  may  have.  The  person  may  have  been  taken  to 
another  country  in  his  childhood  and  have  been  brought  up  there 
as  a  native,  and  even  appear  as  such  on  his  return  to  England ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  hands  will  betray  the  real  descent.  Mixed 
hands  are  frequently  caused  by  intermarriages  with  foreigners, 
and  there  is  a  certain  kind  peculiar  to  people  of  half-Irish  origin. 
The  Americans  are  singularly  composite,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Another  source  of  mixed  hands  is  in  so-called  unequal 
marriages,  where  the  ranks  of  the  parents  are  very  diverse.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  chiromancer  will  have  to  study  a  good  deal  besides 
the  hand  in  order  to  give  a  distinct  and  well-outlined  character  ; 
just  as  an  artist  must  know  how  to  draw  as  well  as  how  to  paint. 

Mr.  Frith  and  Mr.  Heron- Allen  do  not  fail  to  warn  the  reader 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  chiromancy  is  a  serious  and  difficult 
undertaking,  and  the  book  leaves  an  impression  of  melancholy  on 
account  of  the  dismal  prognostications  freely  scattered  about.  If  we 
proceed  to  examine  their  views  we  find  some  assertions  not  easily 
proved.  They  lay  down  rules  which  even  a  chiromancer  will  not 
accept  very  willingly.  Here  is  a  point  which  any  one  can  examine. 
In  the  first  chapter  we  find  it  stated  that  “  the  inherent  natural 
shape  of  a  hand  never  alters.”  By  examining  hands  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  this  statement  is  easily  disproved.  Up 
to  seventeen,  indeed,  hands  frequently  vary  in  shape  from  year  to 
year,  and  of  course  also  in  size ;  so  that,  except  for  purposes  of 
education,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  them.  After  twenty- 
five  the  full  growth  is  attained,  and  the  shape  of  the  hand  does  not 
often  change,  although  the  lines  alter  as  much  as  the  character 
may  do.  So,  too,  we  must  observe  that  the  character  of  the  so- 
called  line  of  life  is  given  in  far  too  positive  a  manner.  Like  all 
the  others,  this  line,  if  it  shows  anything,  shows  merely  the  state 
of  the  person  at  the  time  of  observation.  The  line  of  life  may  end 
half-way  in  both  hands  during  perhaps  twenty  years,  and  then 
suddenly  grow  round  the  thumb  on  the  patient  being  placed  in 
other  circumstances  more  suited  to  his  health.  Or  it  may  be  long 
and  double,  with  a  triple  bracelet,  and  the  patient  may  die  at  three 
years  of  age.  Very  old  people  have  certain  forms  of  this  line  ;  but 
even  these  forms  differ  in  different  people,  and  probably  have  also 
varied  during  their  lives.  The  authors  follow  older  writers  in 
speaking  of  the  “absence  of  the  heart-line.”  They  should  say 
instead  the  “absence  of  the  head-line,”  or  the  complete  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  two.  The  subject  is  especially  difficult  to  investigate,  as 
this  arrangement  of  lines  does  not  often  occur,  and  can  be  “  grown 
out  of  ”  with  care  in  childhood.  It  indicates  excessive  nervousness 
in  a  good  hand  and  sometimes  temper.  If  the  rest  of  the  hand 
is  bad,  this  formation  adds  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  bad  points.  The 
book  says,  “  First  catch  your  hand  ” ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
touch  the  hand,  because  the  condition  of  the  surface  indicates  its 
consistency.  Some  people  are  too  sensitive  to  retain  their  natural 
state  when  punched  and  pinched  by  a  chiromancer,  and  the  colour 
is  also  altered.  Our  authors  say  “the  beau-ideal  of  a  hand  is 
that  which  is  firm  without  being  hard,  and  supple  without  being 
soft.”  This  is  remarkably  true  ;  and  this  state  of  the  hand  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  in  the  well-grained  skin  and  in  the  pretty  pink 
colour  on  the  various  “  mounts.”  Very  soft  hands  are  usually 
pale  or  “crinkly,”  while  hard  hands  have  a  tendency  to  a  ruddy 
crown,  and  the  grain  of  the  skin  is  peculiar  and  easily  recognized. 
Tight-lacing  reddens  the  hands  and  causes  the  fingers  to  swell  in 
a  slight  degree  after  the  victims  are  about  twenty  years  old. 
These  indications  are  very  slight,  but  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Tight-lacing  can,  however,  be  detected  by  various 


other  methods  of  observation.  The  authors  are  more  successful 
in  the  description  of  the  three  minor  lines  of  the  hand,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  frequently  lacking,  and  all  of  which  are  apt  to  change 
with  use  or  disuse  or  abuse.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  that  we  meet 
with  a  close  approach  to  the  “  fortunate  ”  hand  as  given  in  the 
diagram  ;  but  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  good  fortune  and 
happiness  befalls  us  poor  mortals  in  spite  of  fortune-tellers,  and 
the  reader  need  not  be  too  much  disturbed  if  he  finds  himself 
not  made  “  to  pattern.”  He  may  take  it  as  a  warning  that  he  may 
try  to  improve  his  lot,  and  that  is  certainly  one  of  the  ways  of 
bringing  good  things  to  pass. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS.* 

jVJ" 0  reader  of  the  Pike  County  Ballads  can  well  have  forgotten 
the  quarrel  in  Tom  Taggart’s  bar,  or  the  grimly  suggestive 
conclusion  that 

Girls  went  that  winter,  as  a  rule, 

Alone  to  spelling-school. 

To  English  schoolboys  this  pithy  sentence  must  be  full  of  puzzles. 
What  company  did  girls  expect  at  or  on  their  way  to  school,  and 
especially  to  a  spelling — which  to  English  ears  suggests  an  infant’s 
— school?  Why  was  not  the  lack  of  company  felt  before  the 
winter  ?  Again,  precocious  as  is  American  youth,  how  came  the 
pupils  of  an  elementary  school  to  carry  deringers,  lounge  in  a 
bar  with  Judge  Finn  and  Colonel  Blood,  or  “  go  in  ”  for  a 
sanguinary  quarrel  which  left  a  “  cord  of  stiffs  ”  to  be  piled 
outside  the  door?  In  half  a  dozen  words,  Colonel  Hay  has 
touched,  half-unconsciously,  almost  as  many  distinctive  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  American,  or  at  least  of  Missourian,  education.  Through¬ 
out  the  rural  districts  of  the  States,  and  especially  of  the 
South  and  West,  schools  are  held  for  the  most  part  in  winter 
only.  The  elementary  or  “  spelling  ”  schools  of  rude  communities 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  the  “  school  age,”  as  defined  by 
law,  extends  much  further  than  in  England — from  four  or  six  to 
sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty-one.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  States 
the  longest  period  is  adopted,  though  probably  not  many  youths 
or  maidens  over  eighteen  share  the  benches  with  children  of  seven 
and  nine. 

The  elaborate  annual  Report  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  explains 
whatever  may  seem  strange  or  obscure  in  the  practice  of  Pike 
County.  Education,  like  almost  every  other  function  of  practical 
government  which  brings  the  private  citizen  into  contact  with 
public  authority,  belongs,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  the  Union.  The  duties  of  the  Educational 
Bureau  at  Washington  bear  no  relation  to  those  of  the  department 
over  which  Mr.  Mundella  now  presides.  It  has  little  or  no  direct 
authority,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  no  funds  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  no  schools  and  no  system  of  official  inspection  under  its 
control.  It  cannot  even  demand  as  of  right  the  information 
which  it  is  the  special  office  of  the  Commissioner  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  publish  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  duty  was  at 
first  somewhat  hindered  by  jealousy  either  of  State  rights  or  of 
local  authority.  Each  year,  however,  the  value  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  more  generally  recognized ;  and  the  omissions  are 
now  so  few  and  so  insignificant  that  the  Report  for  1882-3  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  review  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
Union,  including  nearly  all  public  and  the  great  majority  of  private 
schools  of  any  importance,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  California 
to  Virginia.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  “  school  age  ”  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain.  It  means  neither  the  term  over  which 
schooling  commonly  extends  nor  that  within  which  the  compulsory 
laws  adopted  by  nearly  every  State  apply.  In  Connecticut  it 
extends  from  four  to  sixteen,  in  Maine  from  four  to  twenty-one,  in 
Massachusetts  from  five  to  fifteen,  in  Virginia  and  several  other 
States  from  five  to  twenty-one,  in  others  from  six  to  eighteen,  and 
in  a  much  larger  number  from  six  to  twenty-one.  The  shortest 
terms  are  those  of  South  Carolina,  six  to  sixteen,  and  Texas,  eight 
to  fourteen.  But  the  years  during  which  school  attendance  is 
compulsory,  or  within  which  a  child  may  not  be  employed 
for  wages  unless  it  can  present  a  certificate  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  for  three  or  more  months  during  the  year,  extend, 
for  the  most  part,  from  eight  to  fourteen,  as  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  California,  and  Illinois;  in  Maine  from  nine  to 
fifteen,  and  in  New  Hampshire  up  to  sixteen ;  in  Wisconsin  from 
eight  to  seventeen,  and  under  another  law  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  total  population  of  school  age  in  the  States  and  Territories  is 
1 6 j  millions,  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  10  millions, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  little  more  than  6  millions. 
The  difference  between  the  two  first  numbers  represents  in  great 
part  the  divergence  between  school  age  and  the  usual  age  of 
schooling.  The  fact  that  but  six  out  of  ten  enrolled  pupils  are  in 
daily  attendance  suggests  a  very  lax  enforcement  of  the  Truancy 
Laws.  The  attendance,  of  course,  is  reckoned  only  for  the  days 
during  which  the  school  is  open — a  period  of  very  different  dura¬ 
tion  in  different  States.  The  longest  average  terms  are  those  of 
Maryland  (199),  New  Jersey  (192),  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
(190  days).  The  average  school  terms  of  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  range  from  175  to  184 
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days ;  Michigan,  Ohio,  Nevada,  California,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  are 
satisfied  with  about  150;  Vermont,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  West  "S  irginia  with  trom  100  to 
130.  The  ruder  southern  and  western  States,  like  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oregon,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  are  willing  or  compelled  by  poverty'  to  limit  their  school¬ 
ing  to  a  period  of  from  60  to  90  days.  These  are  the  State 
averages ;  but  in  the  larger  cities  the  schools  are  probably  open 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  while  in  the  rural  districts, 
even  of  many  of  the  oldest  and  best-educated  States,  the  term  is 
shortened  for  the  convenience  of  parents  who,  during  the  active 
operations  of  agriculture,  can  hardly  dispense  with  the  assistance 
even  of  their  youngest  children.  European  teachers  will  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  periods  so  brief  and  vacations  so  prolonged  are 
compatible  with  any  high  standard.  When  four,  six,  eight,  or 
nine  months  intervene  between  the  end  of  one  school  term 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  younger  children,  at  least, 
must  have  lorgotten  a  large  part  of  what  they  had  acquired,  be 
that  much  or  little ;  all  must  have  fallen  back  into  indiscipline 
and  intellectual  listlessness ;  and  it  must  take  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  brief  school  term  to  get  the  scholars  into  working 
habits  and  the  school  into  working  order.  Educated  native 
American  parents  doubtless  contribute  much  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  co-operate  as  earnestly  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit  with  the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Butin  the  cities, 
in  the  ruder  States,  and  especially  among  the  vast  population  of 
foreign  birth  or  blood,  emigrants  and  the  children  of  emigrants, 
American  teachers,  inspectors,  and  truancy  officers  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  same  evils  that  hinder  and  often  defeat  all  the 
efforts  made  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  lowest  classes  of  Western 
Europe.  In  the  South,  the  necessity  of  separate  schools  and  the 
dense  ignorance  of  the  coloured  population  create  a  special  and  a 
still  more  serious  difficulty.  In  nearly  all  the  great  towns  the 
complaints  of  boyish  truancy  and  parental  indifference  or  evasion 
are  bitter  and  frequent.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  children 
even  of  emigrants  acquire  a  smattering  of  education,  a  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  where 
schools  are  open  for  a  third  of  the  year  or  less,  and  include  all 
classes  and  ages,  with  the  irregular  attendance  which  the  statis¬ 
tics  display,  the  education  given  must  be  imperfect  at  best,  and 
superficial  in  proportion  to  its  ambitious  scope  and  excessive  pre¬ 
tensions.  Absolute  illiteracy  in  the  North  and  West  is  rarer  than 
in  Europe.  But  the  great  majority  acquire  probably  no  more 
than  that  rudimentary  learning  which  gives  to  the  more  ambitious 
among  them  in  after  life  a  key  at  least  to  the  literature  of  their 
native  tongue,  and  to  such  special  knowledge  as  they  really  care  to 
master.  We  doubt  whether  the  average  elementary  schooling  of 
American  children  be  better  than  that  of  their  English  con¬ 
temporaries  who  leave  at  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  but  a  larger 
number,  probably,  attend  at  evening  or  winter  schools  to  keep  up 
and  enlarge  it. 

A  higher  education,  again,  is  provided  by  public  authority,  and 
to  a  great  extent  at  public  cost.  The  high  schools  are,  at  any 
rate,  numerous  enough  for  those  who  care  or  are  able  to  attend 
them,  and  are  supposed  to  take  up  the  education  of  children 
of  either  sex  who  have  made  the  best  of  the  elementary 
teaching  afforded  them  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  too 
many,  especially  of  the  boys,  are  compelled  or  induced  to  leave 
these  schools  before  the  end  of  the  course.  Eor  example,  the 
Report  from  Chicago  shows  in  the  first  year  221  bovs  and  450 
girls  ;  in  the  second,  120  and  338  ;  in  the  third,  only  30  and  141, 
a  number  little  diminished  in  the  fourth  year.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  public  schools  and  pre¬ 
paratory  departments  of  higher  institutions  is  but  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Of  the  colleges  and  universities,  many  have  received 
liberal  and  even  large  endowments,  both  from  the  State  and  from 
individual  benevolence  ;  and  the  instruction  afforded  is  probably  at 
least  as  high  as  the  scholars  are  prepared  to  receive  and  profit  by. 
The  total  number  of  universities  and  colleges  reported  is  365, 
their  income  from  endowments  over  2l,  from  State  appropriations 
more  than  half  a  million,  and  from  fees  upwards  of  2  millions  of 
dollars.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  non-preparatory 
departments  of  these  institutions — that  is,  almost  the  whole 
number  receiving  an  education  equal  to  that  afforded  in  the  filth 
and  sixth  forms  of  our  public  and  collegiate  schools,  our  colleges 
and  universities  of  every  class — is  about  32,000. 

Technical,  scientific,  professional,  and  industrial  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  founded  of  late  in  most  of  the  States,  some¬ 
times  by  private,  oftener  by  public  agency,  and  the  instruction 
offered,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  appears  to  exceed  the  demand. 
About  the  so-called  military  colleges  of  the  different  States  the 
Report  affords  but  little  detailed  information.  Eew  of  the  students 
are  really  trained  for,  or  intend  to  adopt,  a  military  career;  but  the 
discipline  and  instruction  are  desired  in  most  cases  for  their  own 
sake  by  the  parents,  if  not  by  the  students  themselves.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  small  professional  army  of  the  Union  is  officered 
exclusively  by  the  graduates  of  West  Point.  Upon  the  medical 
schools,  the  number  of  which  is  evidently  excessive,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  too  often  inferior,  the  Commissioner  speaks  with  a  certain 
reserve ;  but  quotes  with  evident  approval  some  strong,  severe, 
and  sweeping  strictures  from  men  of  high  authority  and  unques¬ 
tioned  impartiality.  There  is  no  public  body  entitled  to  supervise 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  or  to  enforce  a  proper  standard 
in  the  examinations.  The  consequence  is  that  some  unscrupulous 
individuals  have  made  a  regular  trade  of  founding  “  colleges,”  and 
granting  diplomas  after  a  very  imperfect  or  merely  nominal  course 


of  instruction  ;  and  while  there  are  institutions  whose  degrees  are 
scarcely  inferior  in  intrinsic  value  to  those  of  French,  English,  and 
German  Universities,  the  public,  which  has  little  knowledge  and 
no  means  of  discrimination  on  the  subject,  confounds  the  different 
diplomas  together,  and  distrusts  them  all.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  interfere.  The  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
are  of  course  as  absolute  in  such  matters  as  our  own  Parliament, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  take  up  the  question  to 
their  several  and  collective  advantage,  and  require  from  all  in¬ 
stitutions  pretending  to  grant  medical  degrees,  or  from  all 
aspirants  to  professional  practice,  the  simple  and  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  indicated  by  the  Commissioner.  At  present  it  is  hardly  to© 
much  to  say  that  any  man  who  pleases  may  obtain  a  diploma  with 
as  little  knowledge  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  proceed  to  practise  at 
his  discretion,  and  learn  his  profession,' if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of 
his  patients.  The  ambition  of  American  youth  to  enter  upon 
active  life  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  greatly  aggravates  the 
evil.  Even  those  colleges  which  offer  a  really  high  instruction, 
and  an  adequate  course  both  of  theoretical  and  practical  training, 
are  afraid  to  enforce  either  the  standard  of  preliminary  qualification 
or  the  period  of  instruction  they  really  think  necessary.  The 
highest  among  them  alone  insist  upon  a  three  years’  course ;  and, 
while  recommending  a  fourth  year  of  study,  do  not  venture  t© 
exact  it. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Billings's  Inde.v- 
Cataloc/ue  to  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-  General's  Office  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  a  volume  extending  from  Flaccus  t© 
Hearth,  and  consisting  of  1,054  pages  of  two  columns  each,  in  the 
smallest  and  closest  type.  It  includes  more  than  15,000  names  of 
authors,  representing  nearly  5,800  volumes,  and  more  than  12,000 
pamphlets.  Eight  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  are  also  given 
under  the  title  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  34,000  articles  in 
scientific  periodicals  are  entered  in  their  several  places.  The  five 
volumes  of  the  Catalogue  already  published  include  more  than 
30,000  volumes,  40,000  pamphlets,  the  names  of  51,000  authors 
and  49,000  subjects,  besides  the  topics  of  184,000  articles,  and 
4,300  portraits.  From  these  figures  the  reader  may  judge  not 
only  how  large  and  valuable  must  be  this  departmental  library, 
but  how  great  the  labour  by  which  Dr.  Billings  has  undertaken 
to  render  it  practically  available  to  professional  students.  Such  a 
library,  with  such  a  catalogue,  should  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  American  students  of  military  and  general  medicine  and 
surgery;  affording  the  means,  not  merely  of  studying  in  detail  any 
special  topic,  but  of  referring  at.  once  to  the  collected  experience  of 
their  predecessors  at  home  and  abroad  upon  the  treatment  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  cases.  This  vast  collection  is  but  one  of  many 
which  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  diligence  of  its  officers,  in  amassing  and  rendering  available 
for  public  use  no  small  part  of  the  entire  literature  of  all  civilized 
languages,  upon  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 


SEVEN  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES.* 

IN  reading  The  Coparceners  we  felt  that  the  author  had  not 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  The  adventures  of  the  two 
girls  who  jointly  inherited  old  Mr.  Bopham’s  tine  property  might, 
we  kept  thinking,  have  interested  us  much  more  than  they  some¬ 
how  succeeded  in  doing,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain 
sort  of  mild  resentment  at  the  failure.  The  book  doe3  not, 
indeed,  begin  badly,  and  the  characters  of  its  two  heroines  are 
cleverly,  if  slightly,  sketched — the  one  a  creature  of  enthusiasms 
and  aestheticisms,  the  other  merely  what  has  been  well  termed 
“  the  female  of  the  species,”  a  sensible,  ordinary  damsel,  fonder  of 
playing  lawn-tennis  than  of  probing  the  secrets  of  the  soul. 
Surely  with  these  materials  (to  say  nothing  of  a  German  Professor 
w  ith  an  unpronounceable  name)  and  such  a  charming  background  as 
Popham  Court  to  play  off  his  puppets  upon,  something  more  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  writer  than  acommonplacejewel-robbery 
and  the  invariable  hunting  accident.  “This  man  began  to  build, and 
was  not  able  to  finish,”  must,  we  fear,  be  our  verdict  upon  him. 
Like  many  another  novelist,  he  has  evidently  grown  weary  of 
his  own  creations  ;  and  his  hurry  to  have  done  with  them  results 
in  a  grievous  deterioration,  both  of  matter  and  style,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  volume.  If  it  had  only  been  Mr.  Besant,  now  ! 
what  fun  we  should  have  had  out  of  the  love  passages  of  the  iin- 
pressiouable  Mildred  and  her  Professor  1  What  a  pleasant  picture 
would  have  been  drawn  for  us  of  the  youthful  heiresses  dispensing 
the  hospitality  of  their  grand  old  mansion!  But  the  pupil 
bungles,  his  jokes  miss  fire,  his  conjuring  is  clumsy ;  and,  after 
raising  the  expectations  of  his  audience  by  the  novelty  of  his  idea, 
he  loses  touch  of  them  altogether,  and  leaves  them  before  the 
close  of  the  entertainment  in  a  state  of  contemptuous  indifference. 

Ye  Lateste  D'Evil  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ponderous 
jeux-  <L esprit  that  ever  came  from  an  Oxonian  pen.  Whatever 

*  The  Coparceners.  By  F.  Arthur.  London:  Trllbuer  A  Co. 
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llurd  Realities.  By  M.  L.  Barry.  London  :  .1.  A  It.  Maxwell. 

Three  Histers.  lly  Elsa  D’Eslcrre- Keeling.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

Bib  and  Tucher.  By  Elsa  D'Estcrrc-Kecllng.  London:  Sampson  Low 
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faults  the  juvenile  writers  of  that  University  may  commit,  their 
effusions  are  not  as  a  rule  lacking  in  sprightliness ;  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  sample  of  their  literary  wares  is  siogularlv  inferior.  It 
belongs  to  that  most  irritating  class  of  books — so  immeasurably 
•worse  than  the  artless  outpourings  of  genuine  stupidity — which 
can  best  be  described  as  cleverish,  and  nothing  more.  If  the 
author  would  only  take  a  little  more  pains,  and  not  be  so  despe¬ 
rately  epigrammatic,  he  might  really  do  something  respectable ; 
meanwhile  his  work  is  slipshod  where  he  means  it  to  be  polished, 
and  silly  where  he  probably  imagines  that  it  is  powerful.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  choked  with  supernatural  scaffolding  which, 
when  it  is  eventually  taken  down,  discloses  nothing  at  all.  The 
hook  itself  is  simply  an  account  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
an  intelligent  foreigner  suddenly  plunged  into  the  agnostic  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  modern  Oxford,  and  what  conceivable  purpose  is  served 
by  representing  him  as  the  scion  of  diabolic  ancestors  is  beyond 
•our  comprehension.  The  descriptions  of  University  society  are  the 
one  redeeming  feature  of  the  story. 

At  a  time  when  every  one  still  is,  or  has  only  just  left  off 
being  and  will  soon  again  be,  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
London  Poor,  a  book  so  obviously  drawn  from  life  as  Hard 
Realities  should  not  fail  to  find  appreciative  readers.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  brief  sketches  dealing  with  different  phases  of  impecuniosity, 
from  the  variety  exhibited  by  the  City  clerk  to  the  more  obvious  kind 
associated  with  the  street  arab.  The  writer  must  have  a  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  people  he  describes,  so  faithfully  does 
he  reproduce  their  conversation  and  customs,  and  so  completely 
does  he  enter  into  all  their  little  hopes  and  fears.  An  inability  to 
eelect  what  is  telling  from  what  is  merely  trivial  and  tiresome  is 
his  chief  shortcoming.  Another  is  the  somewhat  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  of  sentiment  by  the  expedient  of  killing  off  all  the  humble 
heroes  and  heroines  at  the  end  of  each  tale.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
•can  best  recommend  the  stories  called  “The  Curse  of  Gentility” 
and  “  Lights,”  both  of  which  display  a  sympathetic  humour  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  kind. 

Three  Sisters ;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Highly  Original  Family  is  by 
far  the  most  deserving  production  of  the  batch  before  us.  Without 
joining  in  the  raptures  of  other  critics  at  its  “  glowing  jest  ”  and 

sparkling  wit,”  or  comparing  Miss  D'Esterre-Keeliug  with 
Charles  Dickens  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  we  may  admit 
that  it  has  given  us  an  hour  or  two  of  hearty  amusement. 
Three  Irish  girls  and  their  mother  have  come  to  the  tiny  German 
itown  of  Ecks  to  make  a  living  by  their  various  talents.  The 
laughter  that  ripples  through  the  recital  of  their  adventures  is 
decidedly  infectious ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  brave  little 

Dorry  ”  (a  life-portrait,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  inform  us), 
who  takes  an  engagement  with  a  Russian  family  and  is  drowned 
iin  the  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  her  charge,  the  springs  of  true 
pathos  are  happily  touched.  The  style,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  lapses  into  the  commonplace,  is  fresh  and  forcible.  A 
good  example  of  its  merits  and  defects  is  to  be  found  in  the  scene 
describing  the  transportation  of  a  clock  by  two  of  the  Denbigh 
girls  through  the  public  gardens  of  the  town,  when  the  shameless 
timepiece  betrays  itself  by  loud  aud  unseasonable  striking,  and 
covers  them  with  confusion.  The  idea  is  humorous,  but  is  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled  by  over-elaboration  of  detail. 

The  other  book  by  the  same  writer,  Bib  and  Tucker :  or,  the 
Revelations  of  an  Infant  in  Artns,  besides  exhibiting  the  same 
failing,  is  full  of  errors  of  taste.  It  is  modelled  on  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  its  minuteness  of  treatment,  which  lacks  the  fine 
flavour  of  its  great  original,  is  simply  wearisome ;  while  the 
breadth  of  some  of  the  situations  of  the  older  work  is  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  passages  in  its  nineteenth-century  rival.  The 
book,  in  short,  needs  both  concentration  and  refinement;  the 
“ Infants”  thoughts  and  feelings  are  given  at  inordinate  length, 
and  its  relatives  are  persons  whose  vulgarity  finds  but  scanty 
compensation  in  their  wit.  Miss  D’Esterre-Keeling  can  do  much 
better  work  than  this;  but  it  will  be  done  by  reliance  on  her 
own  powers  rather  than  by  the  imitation  of  what  is,  after  all,  in- 
imitai  le,  the  sparkling  discursiveness  of  Sterne. 

The  pages  of  Who  Lived  There  ?  are  adorned  with  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  indifferent  woodcuts,  which  are  employed 
throughout  with  startling  effect.  The  story  is  about  as  good 
as  its  illustrations,  and  whether  it  was  written  to  suit  them,  or 
they  were  selected  to  suit  it,  is  a  question  we  must  leave  to  the 
determination  of  the  curious.  It  ambles  aimlessly  alon"  in  a 
paralytic  fashion,  and  its  shadowy  characters  come  and  go  like  the 
faces  in  a  dream.  This  ridiculous  little  volume  also  contains  a 
love-story  in  low  life,  called  “  Billy  Popples,”  and  by  way  of 
further  padding  a  copy  of  verses  as  to  which  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  but  “  non  ragionam  [or  ragioniatn  or  ragionar,  for  all  these 
.readings  exist]  di  lor.” 

Or  Black  or  White  (a  title  which,  we  may  inform  the  reader, 
denotes  the  lover's  chivalrous  indifference  as  to  the  colour  of  his 
ladye’s  locks)  is  just  an  ordinary  society  novelette,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  a  hundred  other  specimens  of  its  class.  Its  men  and 
women  are  quite  unlike  anything  one  usually  comes  across,  but 
that  must  be  put  up  with  in  a  society  novelette.  The  former  are 
as  high-mettled  as  horses  and  as  handsome  as  Apollos.  The  latter 
are  the  personification  of  beauty  aud  grace,  with  eyes  like  doves 
and  voices  like  angels.  These  haughty  and  bewitching  beings  go 
through  their  usual  manoeuvres  to  a  running  accompaniment  of 
love,  jealousy,  revenge,  murder,  and  suicide,  as  edifying  as  it  is 
original.  The  same  remarks  may  apply  to  the  second  story  in  the 
volume,  A  Reminiscence  of  Sj>ain. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY. * 

MR.  OXENIIAM  has  done  well  in  following  up  his  Short 
Studies  with  the  present  series,  which,  though  lacking 
the  personal  element  of  History  and  Biography,  does  not  yield 
to  the  former  volume  in  attraction  or  interest ;  and  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  it  in  point  of  arrangement.  Articles  or  por¬ 
tions  of  articles  on  the  same  subject  have  been  fused  together, 
by  which  the  inevitable  repetition  incident  to  collected  con¬ 
tributions  to  journals  is  avoided  ;  different  aspects  of  the  same 
subject  have  been  discussed  in  successive  essays,  so  as  to  allow  of 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  more  important  topics,  and  the 
artistic  grouping  of  rp.lated  though  not  identical  subjects  helps  to 
give  an  impression  of  continuity  to  a  large  number  of  short  papers 
averaging  only  about  ten  pages  each.  Various  as  these  papers  are, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  fairly  come  within  the 
author’s  definition  of  them  as  Ethical  or  Religious,  or  which  ha3 
not  at  least  an  ethical  or  religious  a-pect,  with  the  limitation  of 
the  word  religious  to  a  use  which  excludes  theological  and  devo¬ 
tional  matter,  but  includes  the  interesting  border-land  where  reli¬ 
gion  comes  into  contact  with  the  secular  life  and  thought  of  the  day. 
Assuming,  as  few  observers  would  deny,  that  “  the  question  of  the 
day  is  the  religious  question,”  his  principal  groups  of  essays  (with 
the  exception  of  three  successive  papers  on  cruelty  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later)  are  on  Morality  and  Belief  and  Disbelief,  and  on 
the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  Brief,  even  so,  as  the 
discussion  is,  the  moral  superiority  of  Christian  over  non-Christian 
ages  and  countries  is  conclusively  shown  ;  the  absence  of  data  for 
comparing  the  moral  standard  of  Christian  churches  and  sects  is 
frankly  admitted,  and  the  need  of  a  science  of  casuistry  (for 
which  the  author  pleads  in  a  former  essay)  to  supplement  a  moral 
code  based  on  prudential  motives  is  plausibly  maintained.  But  it 
is  in  meeting  the  claim  of  philosophy  to  supply  an  adequate 
motive  and  restraint  for  the  conduct  ot  life  that  the  author  comes 
point  to  point  with  what  he  justly  feels  is  his  most  formidable 
antagonist,  and  few  Theists  even  will  dispute  his  conclusion 
that,  if  God,  the  Soul,  aud  Immortality  were  eliminated  from 
human  beliefs,  morality  would  not  long  survive  the  change. 
Nothing  can  be  neater  than  the  way  in  whi.-h  in  establishing 
this  position  the  author  turns  the  tables  on  Mr.  Spencer’s  con¬ 
trast  of  the  public  aud  private  atrocities  of  Christian  society 
with  the  mild  humanity  of  the  savage  who  knows  not  God, 
by  replying  that  “  the  Christian  nations  happen  also  in  science 
and  in  all  other  respects  to  be  incomparably  the  most  civilized. 
If  in  morality  they  have  at  the  same  time  so  grievously  retro¬ 
graded,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  future  of  civilization  ?  ” 
Certainly,  in  the  papers  on  cruelty,  he  takes  a  desponding  view  of 
the  probable  effect  of  civilization  in  extirpating  or  controlling 
this  vice,  and  not  without  some  justification,  if  we  may  trust 
such  indications  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  uuder  the  Empire, 
Spanish  bull-fights,  and  the  utterances  and  the  attitude  of  some 
representatives  of  art  and  “  culture  ”  in  our  own  day.  In  analys¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  cruelty,  one  deep-lying  and,  to  us,  inexplicable 
fact  is  omitted — namely,  the  passion  of  cruelty  which  is  awakened, 
by  the  sight  of  suffering  indicted  from  a  different  motive— e.g. 
vindictiveness  ;  it  may  possibly  confirm  the  author's  view  that 
the  tendency  to  cruelty  is  innate.  He  seems  to  doubt  “  whether 
any  one  ever  met  with  a  really  kind  child.”  To  note  one 
or  two  of  our  divergences ;  he  seems  to  us  to  underrate  the 
quality  of  resentment,  and  in  comparing  it  with  such  indifferent 
appetites  as  hunger  and  thirst,  to  forget  that  it  has  its  place  in 
our  moral  and  not  in  our  physical  economy.  If  the  entire  absence 
of  the  appetite  of  hunger  would  make  a  man  physically  incomplete, 
surely  the  absence  of  a  capacity  for  indignation  against  wrong 
would  be  a  moral  deficiency — and  the  presence  of  that,  of 
which  the  absence  would  be  a  moral  deficiency,  must  be  a 
moral  endowment.  Mr.  Oxenham's  views  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  aloofness  and  impartiality  of  an  observer  from  with¬ 
out  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
day ;  and,  though  he  has  his  very  decided  preferences  and 
aversions,  he  is  seldom  unfair  to  an  opponent.  There  is  much 
popular  talk,  and  there  are  many  popular  cries,  aspirations,  and 
hopes,  in  which  he  has  no  belief.  Scientific  millenniums  and 
social  Utopias  brought  about  by  legislation  or  the  schoolmaster 
dissolve  under  his  analysis,  and  modern  panaceas  for  human  ills 
awaken  in  him  something  very  like  scorn.  His  faith  is  in  the  old 
ways.  If  men  cannot  be  improved  by  believing  aud  walking  in  the 
creed  they  have  received  from  their  fathers,  there  is  not  much  hope 
for  them.  The  most  pervading  quality  of  the  volume  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  practical  and  conservative  common  sense  to  the  de¬ 
scription  both  of  abstract  and  popular  questions.  The  'slight 
flavour  of  cynicism,  often  the  refuge  of  a  truthful  intellect,  by 
no  means  diminishes  the  reader’s  relish,  is  kept  well  within  the 
limits  which  the  author  lays  down  in  his  essay  on  the  use  of  ridi¬ 
cule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  adds  an  agreeable  puDgency  to  a 
volume  to  which  some  lighter  articles  also  communicate  briskness. 
The  more  serious  articles  are  written  with  a  logical  force  ot  un- 
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usual  penetration,  and  with  an  argumentative  acumen  which  it  is 
an  intellectual  pleasure  to  follow,  and  the  whole  of  them  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  lacks  neither  point  nor  flow.  Mr.  Oxenham  s  wide 
and  varied  reading  enables  him  to  illustrate  his  arguments 
with  examples  derived  from  history  and  fiction,  from  the 
savings  and  doings  of  prehistoric  heroes,  down  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  Cand  doings  of  minor  characters  in  the  novels  of  the 
dav,  and  to  clench  his  conclusions  with  the  authority  ot  honoured 
names.  And  the  area  from  which  he  gathers  his  wise  saws  and 
ancient  and  modern  instances  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  including 
a  tract  outside  the  common  range  of  those  who  are  considered 
readers.  Remembering  where  these  papers  first  saw  the  light,  we 
have  perhaps  said  more  than  is  becoming  in  their  praise  ;  but  we 
feel  sure  that  those  who  read  them  in  detached  form  will  gladly 
renew  acquaintance  with  them. 

Professor  Reuss’s  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Xew 
Testament  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  students  that  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it.  It  will  be  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  larger  class  of  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Houghton’s  able 
translation  has  introduced  it,  its  general  scheme,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  author  has  set  about  his  work.  Distinguishing  between 
*l  a  history  of  the  Xew  Testament  literature,  and  a  literary  history 
of  the  New  Testament,”  he  arranges  his  subject  in  what  appears  to 
him  its  natural  divisions,  and  discusses  iu  order  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  books,  their  collection,  preservation,  dissemination,  and  theo¬ 
logical  use.  The  last  category  admits,  of  course,  of  several 
subdivisions,  and  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  these  various  “  uses  ”  that 
the  writer’s  tendencies  are  discerned,  and  what  may  be  called  his 
purely  “  Scriptural  ”  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  allegorical, 
dogmatic,  liturgical,  traditional,  or  any  of  their  compounds, 
may  be  most  clearly  seen.  Like  all  labourers  at  this  complex  and 
inexhaustible  task,  he  has  found  his  main  difficulty  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  texts,  but  he  has  had  to  encounter  besides  the  oppo¬ 
sition  both  of  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  historians  of  the 
literature  of  Christianity.  lie  ofl'ends  the  former  by  his  rejection 
■of  the  traditions  they  accept,  and  incurs  the  contempt  of  the  latter 
by  refusing  to  see  the  seams  of  patchwork  in  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  homogeneous  product  of  an  Apostolic  writer.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  for  a  view  of  the  theological  (or,  so  to 
speak,  technical)  use  of  Scripture  which  regards  it  in  a  sense  as 
a.  perversion  of  its  first  intention  ;  which  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  first  spoken  to  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men ;  and  which  deprecates  the  attempt  to  fix  its  meaning  by 
learning  and  speculation,  and  to  establish  the  truth  by  the  rules 
and  definitions  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Whatever  value  there 
may  be  in  such  a  view,  the  manifest  spirit  of  this  writer  will 
commend  it.  lie  has  written  a  book  not  too  largo  for  the  leisurely 
to  get  through,  and  has  made  it  available  for  the  busy  by  a  very 
complete  index. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  published  a  volume  of  considerable  size  to  show 
that  St.  Paul  was  probably  right  in  describing  Holy  Scripture  as 
“  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness’’;  but  he  has  not  been  successful  in 
adding  many  fresh  reasons  for  this  not  altogether  novel  conviction. 
F’.ven  a  thinker  so  remote  from  Mr.  Bartlett  in  bis  prepossessions 
And  associations  as  Carlyle  was  able  to  describe  the  Bible  as  one 
of  the  two  best  books  that  had  ever  been  written.  But  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  seemingly  little  consciousness  of  the  demands  of 
■probable  readers  at  the  present  day.  Something  more  tli^n  a 
■mere  paraphrase  of  the  text  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
subject  of  the  “Two  Trees”  in  Eden;  a  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  ought  not  to  have  ignored  the  more  probable  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  xiix.  io  about  “Shiloh”;  nor  several  prophecies  of 
■“  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,”  which  cannot  by  any  process  of  handling 
be  made  “  Messianic,”  when  he  ascribes  this  character  to  all 
prophecy.  Yet  Mr.  Bartlett  has  such  qualifications  for  his  task 
as  reverence  for  and  devotion  to  his  subject,  and  considerable 
reading  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  modern  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  does  not  lack  information,  but  mental  grasp,  and 
imagination  and  sympathy,  and  so  his  book,  however  useful  to 
elementary  students,  will  not  be  found  “  profitable  for  instruction  ” 
bv  more  advanced  or  thoughtful  readers. 

The  two  former  parts  of  Dr.  Skene's  Gospel  History  for  the 
Yount/  have  been  noticed  in  this  Review,  and  there  is  not  much 
do  add  nbout  the  third  volume.  The  work  is  a  kind  of  paraphrase 
■of  the  Diatessaron,  and  it  has  so  far  improved  as  it  has  gone  on 
that  the  style  is  simpler,  more  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  closer 
■to  the  Gospel  narrative.  But,  though  the  author  professedly 
writes  for  the  young',  he  might  have  remembered  that  his  book 
will  be  used  by  older  persons  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and 
not  read  by  them.  He  has  explained  some  things  which  did  not 
require  explanation,  and  passed  over  some  difficulties  which  are 
notorious  and  lie  on  the  suiface.  He  takes  no  notice,  for  instance, 
of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  Synoptics  as  to 
the  day  on  which  the  Last  Supper  took  place,  while  he  writes  at 
length  about  what  may  be  read  in  Exodus  and  in  the  Realms.  A 
reference  to  either  of  these  books  would  have  been  enough  for  a 
teacher,  and  Sunday  scholars  cannot  often  buy  a  three-volume 
liiitory.  Dr.  Skene  should  have  made  tip  his  mind  what  class  of 
readers  he  was  writing  for,  and  either  satisfied  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  intelligent  teachers  or  issued  a  volume  within  the 
reach  of  children.  He  might  at  all  events  have  avoided  such 
strange  assertions  as  that — “  His  (t.e.  Christ’s)  mother’s  sister  is 
called  by  St.  Matthew  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  and  by 
St.  Mark  Salome  ” ;  and  that  “  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  is  called 
by  both  (t.e.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark)  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  and  of  the  Apostles  and  of  Joses.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Cl  HIE  judgment  of  contemporaries  on  unsuccessful  public  men 
-L  is  almost  always  too  severe.  Historical  personages,  therefore, 
who  leave  the  world,  under  a  cloud  may  generally  count  upon  being 
to  a  certain  extent  rehabilitated  by  the  verdict  of  posterity,  though 
this  rehabilitation  is  very  seldom  complete.  The  times  are  favour¬ 
able  for  such  a  reaction  on  behalf  of  Frederick  William  IV.  (i)  of 
Prussia,  so  unfortunately  eminent  among  the  crowned  failures  of 
his  day.  The  head  and  front  of  his  offending,  after  all,  was  that 
his  country  lost  caste  under  his  rule ;  and  this  has  been  so  mag¬ 
nificently  atoned  for  under  his  successor,  that  Prussians  are  no 
longer  in  a  verv  relentless  humour  towards  faults  from  which  they 
have  ceased  to  suffer.  The  general  retrogression  of  free  speech  and 
free  thought  during  his  reign  also  appears  a  less  serious  indictment 
during  the  present  triumph  of  reaction  and  repression  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  Herr  von  Reumont  may  count  upon  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  for  his  loyal,  and  to  himself  highly  honourable,  vindication  of 
an  unfortunate  master.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  his 
apology  will  weigh  much  in  the  scales  of  the  historian  of  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  he  is  himself  too  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  King’s  ideas  to  have  any  just  perception  how  far  vindication 
is  needful.  Frederick  William's  mystical  and  romantic  tendencies, 
his  general  haziness  of  mind,  his  want  both  of  regal  spirit  and 
popular  sympathies,  his  bad  choice  of  advisers  and  dependence 
upon  a  secret  camarilla,  can  only  be  extenuated  by  the  charity 
that  accompanies  insight.  They  have  found  in  Herr  von  Reumont 
a  panegyrist,  whereas  they  needed  an  apologist.  The  author 
succeeds  much  better  in  another  line  of  defence,  the  set-off  which 
may  justly  be  pleaded  to  Frederick  William’s  failings  in  virtue 
of  his  taste,  munificence,  love  of  arts  and  letters,  and  the 
generally  noble  character  of  his  aspirations.  It  remains  true 
that  he  failed  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  a  monarch's  dutyr, 
and  only  succeeded  in  the  unessential ;  it  is  certain,  never¬ 
theless,  that  his  endeavour  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
whatever  was  intellectually  most  worthy  in  Germany  did  him 
great  credit ;  and  that  in  more  peaceful  times,  when  literature 
and  art  need  not  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  hostile  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  camps,  he  might  have  been  the  central  figure  of 
an  Augustan  age.  Herr  von  Reumont  gives  interesting  sketches 
of  most  of  the  distinguished  “men  of  light  and  leading”  who 
stood  in  close  relations  to  the  King,  especially  of  the  two  great 
central  figures,  Humboldt  and  Bunsen.  He  remarks  justly  that 
Humboldt  and  the  King  were  wholly  antipodal  natures;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  his  own  want  of  sympathy  with  the  great  savant,  and 
the  just  censure  brought  upon  the  latter  by  the  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  Varnhagen,  the  gentleness  of  his  criticism 
must  he  pronounced  highly  creditable  to  him.  The  same  must 
bo  said  of  his  treatment  of  Bunsen,  whose  weak  points  would 
have  given  abundant  opportunities  to  an  adversary,  as  Herr  von 
Reumont  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded.  His  tone,  however,  is 
both  generous  and  impartial.  Frederick  William’s  importations 
into  Berlin  were  to  a  great  extent  failures.  The  brothers  Grimm, 
Von  Reumont  says,  took  most  kindly  to  the  place  and  did  the  best 
work.  Schelling  succeeded  well  as  a  courtier ;  of  his  success  as  a 
philosopher  Herr  von  Reumont  discreetly  says  nothing.  Riickert 
gained  no  laurels,  but  a  charming  daughter-in-law  ;  Tieck  was  too 
fond  of  reading  his  own  compositions ;  Ranke,  Ritter,  and  Raumer 
in  various  ways  reflected  honour  on  their  patron.  In  art,  especi¬ 
ally  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  Frederick  William’s  tasto  was 
exerted  with  the  best  results,  and  his  capital  owes  him  very  much. 
Herr  von  Reumont  gives  a  lively  chapter  on  the  society  of  Berlin 
between  1840  and  1848,  a  society  not  wanting  in  distinction,  if 
I  inferior  to  the  brilliant  days  of  Rahel  and  Ilenriette  Herz.  Either 
[  the  author's  dignity  or  his  conception  of  the  limits  of  his  present 
task  prevent  his  mentioning  any  man  of  intellectual  distinction 
who  had  not  the  entree  at  Court.  The  gradual  accumulation  of 
menacing  symptoms  which  preceded  Frederick  W  illiam  s  final 
catastrophe  is  artistically  told.  It  was  ominous  enough  that  the 
last  service  which  Von  Reumont  rendered  his  master  before  the 
paralytic  stroke  which  dethroned  him  should  have  been  to  read 
the  history  of  the  abdication  of  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of 
Sardinia. 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Berlin  in  Frederick  William’s 
I  time,  and  for  long  before  and  after  him,  the  pastor  Sydow  (2),  is 
j  the  subject  of  a  modest  but  interesting  biography.  Sydow,  the 
first  preacher  in  Berlin,  was  also  the  nearest  modern  representative 
of  Schleiermacher,  without  being  in  any  respect  his  servile 
follower.  1 1  is  useful  and  honoured  life  was  distinguished  by  only 
two  remarkable  incidents — a  mission  to  England,  partly  on  the 
|  all'airs  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  when  he  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  was  consulted  by  Prince  Albert  on 
the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  and  the  attempt  made  in  his 
old  age  to  expel  him  from  the  Prussian  Church  on  account  ot  his 
liberality  of  thought,  which  failed,  to  the  confusion  of  its  pro¬ 
moters.  The  memoir,  by  his  daughter,  is  written  with  simplicity 
1  and  brevity,  and  in  an  excellent  spirit. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz’s  (3)  African  travels  is 

(1)  Ans  Kiinig  Friedrich  Withehns  IV.  gesunden  und  hrnnken  Tagen. 

I  Von  Alfred  von  Reumont.  Leipzig:  Duucker  &  Ilumblot.  London: 

Nutt. 

(2)  Dr.  Adolf  Sydow.  Kin  Lebensbild.  Von  Marie  Sydow.  Berlin: 
Reimcr.  London  :  Nutt. 

(3)  Timbuktu,  Iieise  (lurch  Mnrokko,  die  Sahara  and  den  Sudan.  Von 
1  Oskar  Lcnz.  ltd.  2.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  London  :  Kolckmaun. 
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even  more  interesting  than  the  first,  excellent  as  that  was.  It  is 
now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Timbuctoo  was  visited  by  Dr.  Barth, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  a  recent  and  highly  competent 
observer  how  things  have  since  been  going  on  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Western  Soudan.  On  the  whole,  the  account  is  not  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Timbuctoo  continues  populous  and  busy,  a  seat  of  empire 
and  an  emporium  of  commerce.  The  people  seem  well  able  to 
organize  and  maintain  a  social  order  well  adapted  to  their  needs, 
insomuch  that  one  scarcely  sees  the  advantage,  except  to  European 
travellers,  of  the  invasion  of  civilized  ideas  invoked  by  Dr.  Lenz. 
It  may  come,  however,  from  the  aggressive  and  intolerant  cha¬ 
racter  of  African  Mohammedanism,  which  may  provoke  a  collision 
with  the  French  or  English  on  the  Senegal  or  Niger.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  State  is  its  division  between  two  races — the  Tuaricks, 
a  people  allied  to  the  Berbers,  and  the  Fulbe  or  Falatah,  a 
Nigritian  tribe,  who  appear  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Nubian  and  the  negro.  The  present  ruler,  unlike  his  predecessors, 
leans  rather  to  the  latter,  who  form,  in  Dr.  Lenz’s  opinion,  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  section  of  the  population,  but 
whose  bigoted  Mohammedanism  renders  them  inaccessible  to 
foreign  influence.  Dr.  Lenz  speaks  most  unfavourably  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  as  a  barbarous  and  unprogressive  creed,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  in  no  way  propitious  to  African  travellers.  The 
portion  of  his  journey  described  in  this  volume  falls  into  three 
divisions — the  toilsome  march  across  the  Sahara;  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Timbuctoo,  which  is  well  described ;  and  his 
journey  through  the  fertile  and  well-timbered  country  between 
that  city  and  Medina,  the  most  inland  French  station  on  the 
Senegal.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  French 
colony  of  Senegambia,  which  seems  not  unprosperous,  though  it 
has  the  misfortune  of  being  the  only  European  settlement  in  Africa 
where  the  yellow  fever  is  endemic.  Projects  for  connecting 
Senegambia  and  Algeria  by  a  trans-Saharan  railway  are  in 
agitation — not  impracticable,  Dr.  Lenz  considers,  but  little  likely  to 
be  attempted  until  France  has  left  off  thinking  about  Alsace  and 
Tonquin  and  Madagascar.  Many  incidental  particulars  of  interest 
come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  In  the  Sahara,  for 
instance,  the  traveller  finds  rude  engravings  on  rocks  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  showing  that  these  animals  must  at  one 
time  have  existed  along  with  man  where  all  is  now  desert.  At 
Timbuctoo  he  remarks  that  it  is  not  etiquette  to  eat  fish,  though 
the  river  abounds  with  it.  At  the  same  city  the  two  rival 
indigenous  systems  of  African  currency  come  into  collision — salt 
and  cowries.  The  history  of  the  cowrie  trade  is  very  curious.  To 
remedy  the  scarcity  of  the  native  circulating  medium  enormous 
importations  have  been  made  from  the  Maidive  Islands  and 
Zanzibar.  The  exchange  averages  4,000  cowries  to  a  dollar.  The 
traveller  bought  an  ass  for  29,000  cowries,  and,  as  they  each  had 
to  be  counted,  he  needed  all  the  patience  of  his  beast. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Ivrauss  (4)  is  an  enthusiast  for  folklore,  somewhat  too 
inclined,  perhaps,  to  underrate  cultivated  literature  and  the  methods 
of  scientific  philology.  The  services,  however,  which  an  in¬ 
dustrious  collector  can  render  are  demonstrated  bv  the  very 
thick,  but  throughout  most  interesting,  volume  which  his  diligence, 
aided  by  the  support  of  Baron  von  Andrian- Werburg,  has  produced 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Southern  Slavonians.  Nor  is 
the  work  a  mere  compilation,  for  it  requires  no  little  discrimination 
to  separate  the  genuine  Slavonian  element  from  the  Greek,  German, 
Turkish,  and  Roumanian  influences  by  which  successive  contacts  or 
conquests  have  alloyed  it.  A  great  mass  remains  of  curious 
customs,  regulations,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  evincing  an 
extremely  rich  national  life,  and  enough  both  of  imagination  and 
of  native  shrewdness  to  prove  that  the  Slavonian  race,  however 
depressed  by  circumstances,  is  not  inferior  in  natural  endowments 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

The  scope  of  Dr.  Jahn’s  treatise  on  the  sacrificial  observances 
of  the  ancient  Germans  (5),  and  the  traces  left  by  them  in  popular 
customs  as  yet  scarcely  extinct,  is  much  less  extensive  than  Dr. 
Krauss’s.  So  far,  however,  as  the  two  works  run  parallel,  they 
produce  a  nearly  similar  impression.  In  both  instances  we  see 
religion  associated  with  all  the  incidents  of  man’s  daily  life,  and 
inspired  chiefly  by  the  perception  of  his  physical  needs.  Of 
spirituality  or  exalted  sentiment  there  is  little  trace,  of  speculation 
none  whatever  ;  but  there  is  always  the  most  undoubting  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  interference  of  the  Deity  with  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life,  and  of  the  necessity  for  placing  every  detail  of  agricultural 
management  under  the  protection  of  a  superior  Power.  Most  of 
the  peculiar  customs  lingering  in  rural  Germany  appear  as  de¬ 
graded  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Paganism,  whose  origin  is  as  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  as  that  of  our  own  Guy  Fawkes,  itself  a  highly 
characteristic  example. 

Dr.  Brehm  (6)  bought  a  book  of  a  Spanish  hawker  for  three 
reals,  which  proved  to  be  Garcilassode  la  Vega's  history  of  ancient 
Peru.  The  fascination  of  this  classical,  if  not  always  perfectly 
trustworthy  work,  led  him  on  to  procure  other  books  on  the 
same  subject,  and  gradually  to  compilo  from  Spanish  historians, 
travellers,  and  missionaries  what  is  certainly  a  very  delightful 
account  of  the  indigenous  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  Empire. 


(4)  Sitte  und  Rrauch  (hr  Siidslaven.  Each  hcimischcn  gcdruchten  und 
uuii  druchten  Quelled.  Von  Dr.  F.  S.  Ivrauss.  Wien:  II older.  Loudon: 
Nutt. 

(5)  Die  dcutschcn  Opfcrgcliriiuchc  lei  Achcrbau  und  Viehzuchl.  Von 
Dr.  Ulrich  Jalin.  Breslau  :  Ivoebner.  London  :  Nutt. 

(6)  Das  Inha-Rcich.  Xach  den  altcsten  spanisclien  Qucllen  bearbeitet 
Von  Dr.  K.  B.  Brehm.  Jena:  Manke.  London:  Nutt. 


He  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  exact  criticism,  and  the  credit  of 
his  work  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  his  authorities,  who,  we 
will  hope,  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  exaggeration. 
No  polity  could  approach  nearer  to  philosophic  visions  of  an  ideal 
community,  when  not  involving  an  equality  of  rights  and  of 
education  among  all  the  citizens,  than  that  ascribed  to  the  gentle 
and  innocent  victims  of  Pizarro  and  his  buccaneers. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  able  pens  recently  employed  upon 
it,  Voltaire’s  life  has  lost  none  of  its  interest.  Herr  Richard 
Mahrenholtz  (7),  already  known  as  the  author  of  some  excellent 
works  on  French  literature,  is  rendering  a  real  service  by  a  lively 
and  intelligent  memoir,  more  condensed  and  more  impartial  than 
Parton’s  and,  in  virtue  of  its  more  strictly  biographical  plan,  fuller 
than  Strauss’s  or  Morley’s.  The  easy,  fluent  narrative,  embodying 
the  fruits  of  copious  research  without  ostentation,  brings  Voltaire’s 
career  down  to  his  eventful  visit  to  Berlin  in  1750,  thus  including 
his  most  remarkable  achievements  as  a  poet  and  an  historian, 
though  not  as  a  philosopher  or  a  satirist.  A  second  volume  will 
complete  the  work. 

Gustav  Gerber’s  labours  in  the  philosophy  of  language  (8)  deserve 
the  recognition  due  to  conscientious  industry  ;  but  are  much  too 
voluminous  and  abstruse  to  be  easily  read  or  understood.  It  is 
not  likely  that  really  valuable  discoveries  would  be  incapable  of 
concise  and  perspicuous  statement, 

A  little  dictionary  of  German  antiquities  (9),  on  the  other  hand, 
is  clear  and  practical,  and  must  be  of  great  service  for  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  and  literature. 

If  anything  can  reconcile  English  readers  to  so  distasteful  a 
theme  as  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Spencer,  the  subject  of 
the  recent  important  contribution  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (10), 
it  wrill  be  the  treatment  of  it  by  a  countryman  writing  German  with 
as  much  facility  as  English,  and  exceptionally  qualified  to  oiler  a 
fair  exposition  of  the  Irish  difficulty  to  foreign  readers.  Sir  Roland 
Blennerhassett  briefly  explains  the  state  of  the  country  before  the 
passing  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  shows  the  good  results  of  that 
measure.  In  common  with  other  enlightened  Irishmen,  he  ex¬ 
presses  great  regret  at  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  recommends  the  purchase  of  landed  property  by  the  tenants 
on  fair  terms  as  the  only  settlement  for  the  anomalous  state 
of  things  created  by  the  Land  Act.  Continental  readers  have 
never  before  had  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Irish 
question.  Albrecht  Weber  gives  an  interesting  account,  with 
numerous  translated-  specimens,  of  the  collection  of  Indian  love 
poetry,  generally  conveyed  in  couplets  descriptive  of  natural 
scenery,  passing  under  the  name  of  Hala,  the  author  of  a  portion 
of  it.  It  probably  dates  from  about  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  composed  in  the  north-west  of  the  Dekkan. 
TIerr  Giissfeldt  contributes  striking  pictures  of  the  perils  of  moun¬ 
taineering  in  the  Andes,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  explorer,  whose  instruments  are  as  precious  to  him  as  his  neck. 
A  compact  and  well-digested,  but  not  remarkably  striking, 
account  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  Mommsen’s  forthcoming  volume  of  Roman  history.  In  his 
speech  on  the  centenary  of  Jacob  Grimm,  W.  Scherer  contrasts 
the  scientific  pursuit  of  philology,  as  represented  by  the  Grimms, 
with  the  general  fancilulness  of  contemporary  metaphysics  and 
even  positive  science.  The  long-foreseen  financial  crash  has 
overtaken  most  of  the  personages  of  “Fortuna,”  and  the  resulting 
state  of  affairs  is  described  with  psychological  skill. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.* 

N  Eastern  book,  forsooth !  ”  writes  Mr.  Thackeray.  “  My 
Lord  Castleroyal  has  done  one — an  honest  one ;  my  Lord 
Youngent  another — an  amusing  one;  my  Lord  AVoolsey  another — 
a  pious  one ;  there  is  ‘  The  Cabob  and  the  Cutlet’ — an  elegant 
one  ;  ‘  Timbuctoothen  ’ — a  humorous  one.”  A  more  illustrious 
personage  than  any  of  those  enumerated  by  the  author  of  Our 
Street  now  gives  us  a  sporting  one.  On  the  9th  of  February,  in 
an  unnamed  but  very  recent  year,  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  with  his  uncle,  the  ex-Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
suite  of  courtiers,  a  Court  chaplain,  and  an  artist,  started  from 
Trieste  in  the  Imperial  and  Royal  yacht,  sailed  down  the 
Adriatic,  coasted  the  Isles  of  Greece,  went  up  the  Nile, 
and  thence  through  Lower  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land.  Alter 
a  three  months’  tour  they  took  ship  again  at  Haifa  for  Europe 
in  the  “  faithful  Miramar ,”  as  the  Prince  calls  his  pleasant 
little  man-of-war.  In  the  preface  Prince  Rudolph  tells  us  that 
“  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race,  the  ruins  of  primaeval 
culture,  the  home  of  philosophy,  of  fable  and  of  myth,  of  our 
speech  and  of  our  faith,  all  meet  us  face  to  face  in  the  resplendent 
and  sun-illumined  East.”  But  it  was  less  a  desire  to  meet  all 


(7)  Voltaire's  Lcben  und  IVer/ic.  Von  Richard  Mahrenholtz.  Th.  1. 
Oppeln  :  Branch.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(8)  Die  Sprache  als  Kunst.  Von  Gustav  Gerber.  Bd.  1.  Die  Sprache 
und  das  Erhenntn.  Von  Gustav  Gerber.  Berlin:  Gaertner.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgatc. 

(9)  Real-Lexicon  dcr  deutschen  Altcrtliiimer.  Von  Dr.  E.  Gbtzinger. 
Leipzig:  Urban.  London:  Trubner  &  Co. 

(10)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodcnberg. 
Jahrg.  xi.  Hit.  5.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Trubner  &.  Co. 

*  Travels  in  the  East;  including  a  Visit  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
By  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  London  : 
Bentley  &  Son. 
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these  glorious  abstractions  than  a  yearning  wish  to  make  up  a 
good  bag  of  great  and  small,  wild  and  tame,  birds,  beasts,  and 
reptiles  that  the  Prince  encountered  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
Eastern  traTel.  His  observations  on  the  places  he  visits  are  those 
of  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man  of  the  world  who  ha9  his  eyes  about 
him,  His  picture  of  Corfu  is  a  faithful  rough  sketch,  done  by  a 
firm,  strong  hand  with  a  few  crude  colours.  We  can  see,  as  he 
describes  them,  the  ragged,  dirty  monks,  who  “  have  no  look 
of  thought  or  devotion  on  their  faces,  but  rather  one  of  complete 
stupefaction  from  the  monotony  of  their  lives.”  The  young 
Cenobite  who  was  “  a  lover  of  cats,  and  who  walked  about  followed 
by  several  half-starved  specimens  mewing  pitifully,”  is  brought 
before  us  a3  vividly  as  if  we  had  watched  the  poor  recluse  -with 
our  very  eyes.  At  Zante,  which  is  described  as  very  “  Spanish- 
looking,”  the  Prince  was  favourably  impressed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  young  women,  while  the  dowagers  struck  him  as  being 
“  fearful  old  dragons  such  as  only  the  South  could  show.”  He  tells 
U9,  but  we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  it  before,  that  the  Copts 
retain  the  primitive  Catholic  faith  and  ritual  without  additions  or 
mutilation.  His  information  on  Egyptian  history  and  antiquities 
i9  most  copiously  and  very  avowedly  and  honestly  borrowed  from 
Brugsch  Pasha,  who  supplies  many  interesting  and  handsomely 
acknowledged  pages  to  this  volume.  The  Prince  can  quote  Homer 
when  Homer  ought  to  be  quoted.  In  certain  sacred  spots  he 
is  stirred  by  “  a  strange  and  mystic  emotion.”  He  makes  the 
proper  regulation  reflections  on  the  Holy  Places.  He  treats 
the  saintly  relics  with  becoming  veneration.  He  confesses  and 
goes  to  mass  at  the  right  seasons.  On  the  Sunday  before 
Easter  he  dutifully  kisses  the  consecrated  palms.  But  as  soon 
as  mass  is  over  he  sets  out  with  his  gun  and  dog3  and  the  un¬ 
quenchable  yearning  to  kill  something  which  Erenchmen  think 
is  an  instinct  peculiar  to  Englishmen.  We  have  all  heard  the 
time-honoured  joke  that  in  the  Indian  jungle  a  sportsman  must 
be  prepared  to  flush  an  elephant  one  moment  and  a  snipe  the 
next,  and  to  bring  down  the  big  beast  with  one  barrel  and  the 
little  bird  with  the  other  barrel  of  his  rifle.  The  Crown  Prince 
would  seem  to  have  assimilated  this  advice.  Among  the  game 
shot,  or  shot  at,  by  his  Highness  were  wolves,  hyaenas,  bears,  wild 
boars,  vultures,  ichneumons,  jerboas,  armadilloes,  lynxes,  storks, 
lizards,  desert  foxes,  and  (alas  !  that  we  must  record  the  cruel 
fact)  “  cooing  doves  ” ;  on  one  occasion  he  even  shot  a  locust.  So 
eager  was  the  hunter  to  destroy,  that  what  he  could  not  shoot 
he  would  deliberately  poison,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
rather  sickening  to  read  about.  His  way  of  decoying  his  quarry  was 
disgusting  and  unsportsmanlike.  Blinded  pelicans  and  cormorants 
were  freely  and  unhesitatingly  used  for  this  purpose.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  (but  we  will  quote  Prince  Rudolph’s  own  words)  : — “  I  had 
taken  a  live  hen  with  me,  and  had  seated  myself  beside  one  of  the 
ancient  ponds,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  I  pinched  the 
hen  perpetually  in  order  that  its  cry  might  attract  the  wild  beasts. 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  jackals,  some  Englishmen  came,  who 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  but  soon  went  on  their  way.” 
That  our  countrymen  should  have  stared  with  surprise,  and  then 
pursued  their  journey  without  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  self-styled 
sportsman,  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  To  the 
author  it  appears  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  go  hunt¬ 
ing  and  hawking  on  the  Mount  of  ’Olives,  at  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
and  Bethlehem  as  to  chase  jackals  on  the  Pyramids ;  but  the 
whole  thing  will  seem  excessively  offensive  to  most  Englishmen, 
especially  to  those  who  have  just  read  the  author’s  flowery  and 
oetical  preface.  We  learn  from  this  book  of  travels  that  dachs- 
unds  rather  dislike  wolf-hunting ;  and  we  almost  wonder  at 
their  master’s  fondness  for  animals  who  object  to  “  go  ”  for  wild 
beasts  of  any  kind.  But  then  a  dachshund  is,  as  Mrs.  Corney 
said  of  Mr.  Bumble,  “  a  irresistible  duck.” 

Our  readers  will  be  heartily  weary  of  even  our  reticent  precis  of 
Prince  Rudolph  s  game-book.  We  will  quote  two  passages,  which 
show  that  the  author  is  not,  however,  altogether  such  a  mere 
Nimrod  as  Gordon  Cumming.  The  first  is  one  in  which  the  reason 
is  explained  for  the  varying  altitude  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids : — 
“  Ihe  Pyramid  was  added  to  according  to  the  length  of  the  reign 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  built  it,  so  that  with  his  advancing  age  the 
1  yramid  grew  likewise.  Ihe  different  heights  of  the  Pyramids 
represent,,  therefore,  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  their  royal 
founders.  ’  Our  other  extract  shall  be  a  condensation  of  the 
author  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  Roman  mummies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos.  “  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  a  rather  vague  date  by-the-bye — “  a  legion  had  perished 
here  of  disease  and  privation.  The  bodies  of  the  warriors  still  lie 
unburied  in  wild  confusion.  One  may  speak  literallv  of  bodies, 
for  the  African  sun,  the  burning  sand,  and  the  air  devoid  of  all 
deposit  have  preserved  the  corpses  and  converted  them  into  natural 
mummies.  1  came  upon  bodies,  arms,  legs,  and  hands,  on  which 
brown  desiccated  flesh  still  hung.  A  grinning  skull  with  its  scalp 
and  dark  folds  of  flesh  on  the  cheeks  especially  attracted  my 
attention.  Another  which  was  less  appalling  I  took  with  me  as  a 
memorial.  One  actually  waded  through  skeletons  and  dust.” 

Some  one  said  that  whenever  a  new  book  came  out  he  went  to 
his  bookshelves  and  took  down  an  old  one.  Prince  Rudolph  will 
not  have  written  his  very  repugnant  book  in  vain  if  it  incites  its 
readers  to  take  down  from  their  bookshelves  and  to  read  again 
some  of  the  Eastern  travels  humorously  alluded  to  by  Thackeray 
in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  especially  if  it  impels  them  to 
a  reperusal  of  the  ever  fresh  and  delightful  Eof./ten. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  many  musicians  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  Lady  Arthur  Hill  has  turned  her  attention  to  children’s 
songs.  “  Holiday  Songs  ”  is  a  collection  of  a  dozen  short  pieces, 
some  more  or  less  known,  written  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  to  which 
Lady  Arthur  Hill  has  set  some  really  original  music.  Simple  in 
character  and  rich  in  melody,  these  songs  cannot  fail  to  become 
favourites  with  the  small  performers  for  whom  they  are  intended ; 
and,  as  they  are  certainly  artistic  little  compositions,  they  may 
besides  have  great  educational  results.  Some  of  the  words — as, 
for  instance,  “All  things  bright  and  beautiful” — will  suggest  to  the 
minds  of  elders  the  somewhat  gloomy  hymn-tunes  of  our  youth  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  music  which  Lady  Arthur 
Hill  has  furnished.  The  work,  which  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  is  very  prettily  illustrated  in  the  Kate 
Greenaway  style,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Messrs.  Skellington  &  Son  send  us  “  An  Order  of  Service  for 
Children,”  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  P. 
Bouverie.  The  volume  contains  a  series  of  metrical  Litanies 
arranged  for  the  Church  seasons,  and  several  hymns  suitable  for 
the  children's  service.  When  it  is  further  added  that  the  last  are 
written  by  such  well-known  composers  as  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley, 
Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  the  like,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  musical  part  of  the  service  cannot  fail  to  be  excellent. 
A  very  graceful  little  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Humphrey  J. 
Stark,  and  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.,  is  a  cantata 
for  female  voices,  entitled  “  The  Rival  Seasons.”  Written  for 
a  small  choir,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  ordinary  amateur,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  musicianly  and 
artistic  piece  of  work,  full  of  graceful  melodies  and  effective 
choruses.  Inclusive  of  the  sprightly  overture,  which  is  written 
for  four  hands,  the  whole  cantata  is  comprised  in  eleven  num¬ 
bers,  none  of  them  tedious  or  commonplace,  and  most  of  them 
interesting  and  original.  No  choir  of  female  voices  will  re¬ 
gret  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  charming  little 
work.  We  have  before  us  also  another  instalment  of  “  Morley’s 
School  Songs,”  edited  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Stark,  being  a  series  of  two- 
part  songs  by  various  composers,  carefully  edited  and  marked  at 
the  places  where  the  breath  should  be  taken  (a  very  necessary 
help  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  sing),  which  we  doubt  not  will 
be  found  very  valuable  for  educational  purposes,  combining  as  they 
do  pleasure  with  sound  instruction.  Books  13  and  14  of  “  Morley 's 
Voluntaries,”  also  edited  by  the  same  composer,  contain  original 
voluntaries  for  the  organ,  harmonium,  or  American  organ  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  W.  Spark,  whose  names 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  their  thoroughly  musicianly  character. 
Of  songs  from  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  we  have  “  The  light  of 
the  land,”  by  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  which  is  in  his  happiest  style, 
and  three  songs  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Behrend,  entitled  respectively 
“  Home  Dreams,”  “  Heart  to  Heart,”  and  “  Surely,”  all  of  which 
are  above  the  average  of  drawing-room  songs,  and  the  second- 
named  is,  perhaps,  likely  to  become  the  most  popular.  Mr. 
Gotsford  Dick’s  “  Jim  ”  is  full  of  pathetic  simplicity,  and  Mr. 
Theo  Bonheur's  “  The  Clang  of  the  Hammer  ”  proves  to  be  a  love 
episode  of  some  interest  set  to  some  vigorous  and  effective  music, 
not  a  song  of  “  The  Village  Blacksmith  ”  type.  Mr.  Browning’s 
“  Paracelsus  ”  has  supplied  Miss  Ethel  Harraden  with  words  for 
an  effective  chorus  for  male  voices.  In  “Over  the  seas  our 
galleys  went  ”  she  has  succeeded  in  investing  her  work  with  not  a 
little  dramatic  interest  as  well  as  some  clever  part-writing,  which 
will  make  the  chorus  welcome  whenever  it  is  heard.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  C.  Jefferys. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown  we  have  received  the  following 
songs : — “  Under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s,”  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Smith,  a  powerful  song  of  the  “  Lo3t  Chord  ”  type,  with  accom¬ 
paniments  for  harmonium  ad  lib. :  “  Sleep  on,  my  heart,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Baptiste  Calkin,  a  graceful  lullaby,  in  the  composer’s  happiest 
manner  ;  “  Wishes,”  by  Mr.  Boyton  Smith ;  and  “  Fleurette,”  by 
Mr.  II.  A.  Muscat,  both  of  which  are  above  the  average  of 
drawing-room  songs.  Of  pianoforte  music,  from  the  same  pub¬ 
lishers,  we  have  a  brilliant  fantasia  on  Wallace’s  opera  Maritana, 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  well-known  style ;  “  Antwerp,”  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Lott,  in  which  are  introduced  the  carillons;  and  three 
“  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,”  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith,  respectively 
entitled  “  Puck,”  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  “  Ariel,”  of  which 
it  i3  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  is  naturally  an  “  allegro 
vivace,”  the  second  an  “  andante  espressivo,”  and  the  last  “  alle¬ 
gretto  con  motto,”  and  the  whole  are  illustrations  of  Shakspeare 
thus  far.  Mr.  J.  Pridham’s  schottische  “  Lesbia  ”  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  E.  Ashdown.  Three  English  ballads,  “  Ah  !  County 
Guy  the  hour  is  nigh,”  “A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea,”  and 
“  She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view,”  by  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Reed  Brothers,  may  be  commended  as 
pleasing  and  unaflected  in  style  and  deserving  success. 

Signor  Ricordi  has  sent  us  a  charming  melody  for  the  pianoforte 
by  Signor  Tito  Mattei,  entitled  “  Idyll©,”  which  equals  in  graceful¬ 
ness  anything  which  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  this  popular 
composer  ;  “  An  Angel’s  Song  ”  and  “  Come  and  Meet  Me,”  both  by 
the  successful  song-writer,  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  whose  name  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  their  character;  and  Mr.  F.  II.  Cowon’s 
“  Will  You  be  True,”  a  pretty  enough  drawing-room  ballad,  but 
hardly  worthy  of  the  composer. 

Two  songs  from  Messrs.  E.  Ascherberger  «fc  Co.  are  “  A  Dream 
of  Yore,  by  M.  Henri  Logo,  with  a  refrain  in  waltz  measure  of 
considerable  grace,  and  “  Lullaby,”  by  Miss  Mabel  Bourne,  very 
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pleasing  and  characteristic.  “My  Heart's  Message,  by  Mr.  A.  II. 
Belirend  (Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.),  is  an  effective  setting  of  some 
pretty  words  by  Miss  Mary  Mark-Lemon,  and  “  Iwo  Lives,  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Webster,  is  a  telling  drawing-room  song ;  while  “  An 
Old  Maid’s  Heart,”  by  Mr.  Michael  Watson,  is  as  charming  in  its 
music  as  it  is  in  its  sentiments.  “SiegLied,”by  Miss  Alice  Barton, 
from  the  same  publishers,  is  a  pianoforte  piece  of  considerable  merit, 
and  “Tip-Toe,”  a  fairy  dance,  by  M.  Henri  Logo,  is  an  airy 
measure  of  great  delicacy.  Mr.  Frederic  Pitman  sends  us  “  Babie 
Annie,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Austen,  a  song  written  in  the  Pentatonic 
scale,  which  renders  it  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  a  volume 
containing  twelve  of  Schubert's  best-known  songs  arranged  to 
suit  all  singers,  with  a  simplified  accompaniment,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  patience  to  give  a  little  practice 
to  those  written  by  the  composer  himself.  The  Ariadne  \\  altz, 
by  Miss  May  Ostlere,  has  also  reached  us  from  the  same  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr.  George  H.  L.  Edwards's  song,  “  Only  to  love  thee  once 
again  ”  (Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.),  declares  tbe  composer  to 
be  a  musician  of  some  originality  and  considerable  command  of 
melodious  effect,  and  Mr.  Erskine  Allon  s  “  First  Set  of  Dances. 
(The  London  Publishing  and  General  Agency  Co.,  Limited)  is 
a  graceful  production,  No.  2,  allegretto  grazioso,  being  especially 
attractive. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  ALPHONSE  KARR,  in  reprinting  the  very  sensible 
•  pamphlet  on  capital  punishment  (i )  which  he  published 
twenty  years  ago,  has  prefixed  a  short  and  characteristic  preface, 
in  which  he  claims,  with  equal  modesty  and  truth,  that,  if  all  else 
of  his  voluminous  work  goes  to  Chaos  and  old  Night,  two  phrases 
will  at  least  remain.  The  first  is  the  famous  “  Plus  5a  change, 
plus  c’est  la  meme  chose  ” ;  the  second  the  still  more  famous 
“  Abolissons  la  peine  de  mort.  Mais  que  messieurs  les  assassins 
commencent.”  We  do  not  think  that  the  literary  baggage  of  the 
author  of  Sous  les  tilleuls  will  be  quite  so  small  as  this ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  this  particular  baggage  is  “  registered.”  The 
rest  oi  the  preface  does  not  require  much  notice  ;  M.  Karr  digs  at 
those  oddly  conjoined  aversions  of  his,  M.  Grevy  and  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  not  without  some  of  his 
old  point. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sourches  (2)  occupies  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  1692  to  the 
middle  of  1695.  Thecharacter  of  these  Memoirs  has  been  more  than 
once  described.  They  can  only  be  read  continuously  by  a  special 
student  of  their  period,  containing  as  they  do  endless  dry  details  of 
Court  ceremonials,  and  endless  more  or  less  accurate  transcriptions 
from  the  mere  gazettes  of  the  time.  But  the  occasional  side  lights 
which  they  contribute  at  first-hand,  especially  in  the  curious 
notes,  of  like  authorship  with  the  text,  but  strangely  different  in 
spirit,  are  valuable  and  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  historian.  To 
express  an  opinion  that  the  extraction  of  the  .passages  containing 
these  lights  would  have  been  a  really  better  service  to  history  and 
literature  than  the  printing  of  the  whole  in  extenso  may  be 
treason  to  the  modern  cult  of  the  document,  and  we  only  do  it 
distantly  and  in  trembling. 

Signor  Bianchi  has  been  rather  unhappy  in  his  title,  which  may 
lead 'casual  readers  to  expect  a  mere  discussion  of  what  is  now 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  history.  In  fact,  his  book  (3)  is  one 
of  no  small  interest,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  unpublished 
letters  of  Cavour's  to  the  Marquis  Emmanuel  d’Azegiio,  with 
occasional  notes  by  the  latter,  ranging  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  here  neither  room  nor  convenient  occasion  to  discuss  the 
political  questions  involved,  but  this  may  probably  be  done  at 
another  opportunity. 

The  seventh  anil  last  volume  of  the  octavo  and  unillustrated 
issue  of  the  new  edition  of  M.  Duruy’s  Roman  History  (4)  has 
appeared  a  little  later  than  its  more  stately  quarto  brother,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  here. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier’s  (5) 
scholarly  and  intelligent  volume  on  the  Opposition  under  the 
Ctesars— one  of  the  best  recent  examples  of  academic  criticism  of 
a  class  too  little  represented  at  present  either  iu  France  or  England. 
M.  Boissier’s  judgments  of  the  literary  and  political  enemies  ot  the 
Roman  Empi're  are  for  the  most  part  very  sober  and  sound  without 
being  at  all  wanting  in  acuteness.  Ilis  summary  and  condemnation 
of  the  paradoxes  which  have  been  showered  Irom  the  most  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters,  on  Tacitus  in  particular,  is  excellent;  but  when  he 
says  that  the  ideal  of  the  Opposition  was  realized  under  the 
Antonines,  he  seems  to  forget  (if  he  does  not  actually  forget)  that 
was  also  proved  to  be  a  fallacious  ideal.  Even  an  Aurelius 
could  not  really  carry  it  out ;  it  was  easy  for  a  Commodus  to  upset 
it  altogether.  _ 

M.  Boutmy’s  Etudes  de  droit  constitutionnel  (6)  are  brief  but 

(1)  Messieurs  les  assassins.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris:  Calmann- 
16  v  y. 

(2)  Mi-moires  du  Marquis  de  Sourches.  Par  le  Comte  do  Cosnac  et 
2.  Pontal.  Tome  iv.  Paris  :  Ilachette. 

(3)  La  politique  du  Comte  Camille  de  Cavour  de  1851  a  1862.  Lettres 
ine'dites.  Par  N.  Bianchi.  Turin  :  Roux  et  Favale.  London  :  Kolckmann. 
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full  of  acuteness,  though  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  result  is 
agreeable  reading  for  Englishmen.  Studying  the  actual  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  England  and  the  United  States,  M.  Boutmy  points 
out  how  in  each,  but  especially  in  our  own,  the  inherited  tradition 
of  the  distant  past  has  had  much  more  influence  than  any  cut-and- 
dried  law  ;  how,  indeed,  at  the  only  period  when  in  England  any 
such  cut-and-dried  law  was  tried — the  Revolution  of  1688 — the 
proceeding  was  quite  illusory,  and  the  stability  of  the  Government 
depended  on  a  bold  ignoring  of  facts  and  presumption  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  But  he  also  points  out  how  both  English-speaking  com¬ 
munities — and,  again,  especially  our  own — are  throwing  away  our 
advantages.  “  Selon  toute  apparence,  l'Angleterre  va  dfiriver 
rapidement  vers  le  type  fran^ais,”  says  M.  Boutmy.  A  comfortable 
conclusion,  truly  ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  easier  to  say,  “  May 
the  gods  avert  it!”  than  to  see  how  they  are  to  do  the  averting.  _ 
The  very  valuable  annual  in  which  M.  Paul  Eudel  collects  his 
observations  on  the  chief  sales  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  (7)  has  reached 
its  fourth  year,  and  does  not  need  a  preface  by  Champfleury  to 
make  it  acceptable.  We  only  wish  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  could  be  done  in  England  for  the  chief  sales  at  Christie’s 
and  the  other  great  auction-rooms.  At  present,  except  a  rare 
annotated  catalogue,  no  record  of  such  sales  survives  except  in  the 
daily  and  sometimes  the  weekly  papers,  so  that  a  painful  search 
in  public  libraries  is  necessary  to  find  out  anything  about  them,, 
unless  the  student  or  the  collector  keeps  an  array  of  newspaper 
cuttings  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Reade's. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  is  an  irritation  to  a  right-minded  reader  to  have  what  might 
be  an  interesting  book  of  travels  spoilt  by  being  published  in  a 
repulsive  form.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  the  “  Report  on  the 
Explorations  in  Great  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  Made  by  A-  k,  in 
1879-82  ”  (Dehra  Dun  :  Trigonometrical  Branch  Office,  Survey  of 

India).  A - k  saw  much,  and  has  plenty  to  say,  about  Tibet 

and  Mongolia,  but  he  is  doomed  to  appear  in  the  hideous  disguise 
of  a  State  paper.  He  is  a  foot  and  some  inches  high,  is  printed 
like  a  Blue  Book,  and  is  divided  into  numbered  paragraphs. 
Altogether  he  looks  like  a  miserable  official  creature  having  the 
honour  to  be.  Still,  by  dint  of  some  physical  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  his  volume  can  be  made  to  yield  amusement.  Of 
instruction,  mostly  in  algebraical  formulas,  there  is  no  lack. 

A. - k  saw  the  Tibetans,  their  manners,  customs,  cattle,  wild- 

yaks,  robbers,  and  mysterious  hill-men.  Among  other  remarkable 
things,  he  appears  to  have  met  the  very  dirtiest  people  in  the 
who?e  world.  There  are  Tibetans  who  think  it  bad  manners  to 
wash,  and  who  never  take  their  clothes  off. 

Certain  authorities  have  declared  that  the  late  Dr.  B egg  had 
already  secured  a  tolerable  certainty  of  lasting  memory  as  the  First 
Inquisitor  in  Firmilian.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  does  not  think  that 
enough,  and  has  begun  a  biographv  of  the  leader  of  the  Highland 
Host  (Edinburgh :  James  Gemmel).  The  first  volume  only  has 
appeared.  It  is  a  stout  royal  octavo,  closely  printed,  contains  413. 
pages,  and  is  bound  in  a  depressing  black.  The  first  113  pages 
contain  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  the  remainder  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Smith.  Only  a  very  Scotch  love  of  hearing  about  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  affairs  will  carry  a  reader  through  all  this,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  only  carry  him  to  1843, 
the  date  of  the  disruption  or  secession.  It  cannot,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  be  said  that  either  of  the  authors  of  the  volume 
have  any  conspicuous  gift  for  the  class  of  literary  work  they  have 
decided  to  attack.  Dr.  Begg  is  dreary  as  an  autobiographer,  and 
Dr.  Smith  is  so  ecclesiastical  as  a  biographer  that  he  loses  sight 
of  his  hero  in  his  Church.  Of  course  those  who  wish  to  hear 
about  the  Church  and  not  about  Dr.  Begg  will  enjoy  the  book. 

Mr.  W.  Cunningham's  Politics  and  Economics  (Kegan  Paul,. 
Trench,  &  Co.)  is  described  by  himself  on  his  title-page  as  “  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  Survey  of  recent  Legislation.”  Mr.  Cunningham  sees 
what  for  the  rest  is  conceded  by  ail  political  economists,  that  man 
is  not  merely  a  wealth-accumulating  animal.  He  also  points  out 
that  the  comparative  depression  of  the  theoretical  school  in  these 
latter  days  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  they  consider  nothing  but  this  one  form  of  man’s  desire  to. 
look  after  himself.  The  result  has  been  a  reaction  against  the 
dismal  science.  Mr.  Cunningham  prefers  to  treat  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  as  not  being  valid  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  ‘  to  tbe 
file  of  the  particular  polity  with  reference  to  which  they  are 
stated.”  He  looks  at  his  subject  historically,  and  divides  it  into 
three  periods— “  when  the  methods  of  pursuing  wealth  (1)  were 
determined  in  accordance  with  Christian  morality,  (2)  were  di¬ 
rected  in  accordance  with  national  polity,  (3)  when  free  play  was 
allowed  to  individuals  to  pursue  the  courses  they  prelerred. 

Money  and  Politics  (Boston:  Lothrop  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Upton,  is  a  much  more  limited  work  than  it  should  be  if  it 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  title,  but  it  may  possibly  be  all  the 
more  practically  useful  for  that  very  reason.  Mr.  Upton  has  not 
discussed  at  large  the  very  wide  questions  suggested  by  the  words 
money  and  politics,  but  has  confined  himself  to  the  cuirency- 
legislation  of  the  United  States.  He  begins  with  the  early 
colonial  moneys,  and  comes  down  to  these  times  of  haid  and  soft 
dollars.  To  the  student  of  American  history,  a  treatise  on  this 
subject  written  by  an  author  who  has  the  experience  acquired  in 

(7)  L\ Hotel  Drouot  en  1883-1884.  Par  Paul  Eudel.  Paris :  Charpentier. 
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the  position  of  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  must  needs  have  some  value,  and  its  limits  are  not  so  strict 
that  it  need  be  destitute  of  general  interest. 

Dr.  0.  C.  Everett  has  written  a  treatise  on  Fichte  for  an 
American  series  of  philosophi'-al  clas-ics  (Chicago  :  S.  C.  G rings). 
It  would  not  do  to  conclude  that  because  Dr.  Everett  is  of  opinion 
that  “  the  occupation  of  pasturing  geese,  to  which  Fichtes  youth 
■was  devoted,  “  was  well  suited  to  the  reveries  of  which  he  was 
thus  early  fond,-’  that  there  ore  he  thinks  it  found  an  appropriate 
result  in 'the  formation  of  a  Transcendental  Philosophy.  Dr. 
Everett  does  not  think  Transcendental  Philosophies  have  any 
natural  connexion  with  geese. 

Typical  Developments ;  ov,  Ideals  of  Li  fe,  by  T.  S.  Good  lake 
, (C.  F.  Roworthj,  is  an  ethical  drama,  which  again  appears  to 
mean  a  collection  of  solemn  jokes  in  prose  and  verse  about  such 
lively  things  as  spudreism,  eudaemonism,  hedonism,  oduuism, 
cacod te monism,  and  cacag.ithism. 

In  an  essay  on  Fair  Representation  (Kegan  Paul,  Trer.ci,  Sc 
C.i. ;  Mr.  W.E.Smith  wrestl-  s  with  the  problem  how. given  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  ballot-boxes  and  a  swarm  of  voters,  mostly  fools,  you  are 
to  get  the  exact  relative  values  of  their  various  idiocies  in  terms 
of  votes. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  followed  up  his  complete  edition  of  Gray  with  a 
selection  from  the  Poems,  furnished  with  Life  and  notes,  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  ISeries  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press). 

Those  who  remember  with  pain  having  seen  the  original  yellow 
backs  of  Thackeray's  works  knocked  to  pieces  and  neglected 
vears  ago  may  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  C.  P.  Johnsons 
Flints  to  Collectors  ( George  lied  way).  There  they  will  see  bow 
valuable  those  ill-tieatrd  books  are  now,  and  when  another 
Thackeray  appears  they  will  be  more  respectful  to  his  hist 
•editions. 

A  school  edition  of  Die  K or  mane  von  Wilhelm  Havff,  edited 
with  notes  by  Dr.  A.  Sclilottuian,  is  published  in  the  Pitt  Ser.es 
{Cambridge  University  Press;. 

The  Money  Jar  of  1  lull  us  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  elaborate  account  by  Mr.  E.  Bellasis  of  a  school-play 
-at  the  Oratory,  Birmi  chmn 

We  have  received  the  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  ( Nos.  VI  and  VII.  lor  18S4),  published  by  the 
Etderal  Government  ( W  ashington  Government  Printing  Cilice), 
and  also  Nos.  I.  and  II.  ol  the  first  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  Assut  uilion  (New  York  and  London:  J.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).  The  thirty -second  issue  of  the  invaluable  States¬ 
man's  Year-Book  is  now  published  (Macmillan  Sc  Co.)  Messrs. 
31  in  hall’s  Handbook  o  ‘  the  River  Plate  has  reached  its  li  tli 
edition  (Buenos  Ayres:  M  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall). 

notice. 

TJ'e  bey  leave  to  state  that  m>  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rale  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  P.emoyed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Mreet.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  1  berefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Si  rand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  oj  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  .street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  K.  St  evens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  Uniteo  'tales,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

<Copies  of  the  Saturday  Rkview  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotiieringiiam,  8  Hue  Ncuve  des  Capucines,  Pans,  and 
f>9  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  oil  the  dag  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  maybe 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher ,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  J V.C. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  L  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  18s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  '2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  M.  each.  Mag  be  had  at  the  Office ,  or 

through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«  rpilE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

-1-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nt  the  DOUE 
G  ALLEKY,35  New  liond  Street,  with  *’  Christ  Leaving  the  Praitorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  F rom  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. _ 

TAREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A.— A  LOAN  COLLECTION 

o*“  the  DRAWINGS  of  this  Painter  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  Mr.  Duntliorne’a  Gallery, 
the  Rembrandt  Head, 5  VlgO  Street.  NV.  Catalogue,  including  Admission,  Is. _ 

"ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS. 

IX  The  DAYS  ior  RE  EIVlNO  WORK.S  of  Painting,  Architecture,  an  1  Engraving  urc 
Friday.  Sa  urduj  ,  and  Monday.  March  27,  2S.  and  30,  and  lor  Sculp  urc,  Tutsdaj  March  31. 
No  works  w  II,  uii  cr  unv  circumstances,  he  received  after  the  specified  dates.  The 
Rebuilt uons  lor  exhibiting  may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

FRED.  A.  EATON,  Secretary. 


\  RTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND  (incorporated  by  Royal 

I  V  Charier  l  for  the  RELIEF  of  the  WIDOWS  and  ORPHANS  of  British  Artists. 
/Vtrron-HF.ll  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  beheld 
at  t'<e  Freemasons'  '1  uvern,  Gient  Queen  sheet.  on  Wednesday.  April  12,  1(80, 

The  Hie  lit  Hon.  Vi-count  1IAUDINGE  in  the  Chair. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  hy  the  voluntary  donations  anil  subscriptions  of  Artists 
and  Patrons  o,  the  1  it  Arts.  Gentlemen's  Tickets.  Sit.  i  Ladies'.  12s.  Oil.  ;  tnay  he  obtained 
o.  the  Stewards,  at  t  c  liurof  the  Fjeeinuaous'  Tavern,  and  ol  the  Secretary,  L.  1  Ol'Mi ,  i.  a  , 
13  Garrick  Sticet,  W.C. _ _ 


(  1  RAY’S  INN. — EXAMINATION  for  the  “  BACON  ”  ami 

VJ  -  1IOLT ’*  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

NOTICE  In  1 1.rc by  Given  that  an  EXAMINATION  for  these  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be 
hcid  in  Gray'*  Inn  Hull  on  the  2nd  und  3rd  duyaoi  June  next,  commencing  at  Ten  o'clock  a. 

prThS/scholar»hl|w  arc  of  the  yearly  value  of  £45  and  £10  respectively,  tenable  for  Two 
Ycum  and  are  open  to  every  Student  lor  the  liar  who,  on  the  2nd  dav  of  J.mo  ncxt.idiull  It  i'c 
been  a  Memberm  t.ruy'a  Inn  for  not  more  than  five  terms,  ami  who  -hail  have  kept  e  ery  term 
aiiice  hl»  u-liniMlon,  inclusive  of  that  in.  or  before,  winch  he  ihall  have  been  admitted, 
lu  the  Examination  for  the  Scholarships  there  *111  be  net  Two  Papers  ol  Questions,  viz.: 

1,1.  one  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second. 

2nd.  One  on  the  General  History  of  England  to  the  same  date. 

And  there  will  a  «  •  be  given  to  the  Candidate*  two  or  more  subjects  connected  with  the 
Constitutional  and  General  History  of  England,  to  the  above  date,  any  one  ol  which  subject* 
a  Candidate  inuy  select,  and  on  the  one  which  he  docs  select  he  will  be  required  to  write  u 

fc*Thc*tlme  lobe  allowed  for  each  of  these  three  Papers  will  be  three  hours. 

Dated  Ibis  171b  day  of  February.  !«•'.  BENJAMIN  PINE.  TV . ,r. 

THOMAS  C.  SANDERS,  Kxaminrr. 


{'LIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

VV  nn,|  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. -Nine  nr  mure  o|Km  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  l«Ma,  value  Horn  m  to  150a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  sticcial  laud 
to  X'.m  a  year  in  cast  s  of  .eholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  hum  the  llKAt* 
Mam  Eli  or  SKcitKTAitv.  the  Collette,  CUtton,  Bristol. 
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ATAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Jfaster— The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE.  Fellow  end  lnte  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

The  Second  Term,  1SS5,  will  becin  on  THURSDAY,  At  ril  9.  New  boys  will  be  received  on 
the  previous  day  by  appointment,  but  boys  may  be  admitted  later  in  the  term,  inis  term 
is  particularly  suitable  tor  the  admission  of  young  boys. 

The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
5s  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  tor  scholarship  and  other  examinations. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  are  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  ;  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  1  irst  Class  in  xinal  .  1  anie¬ 
nt  atical  School ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. _ 

AMINGTON  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday, 

April  24.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 


LE 


"RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

J-v  four  0f  f5o,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  J  une  next.  Candidates  must  have 

been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885 _ For  further  particulars, apply  to  The  Kev.  the 

Warden.  Radley  College.  Abingdon. _ _ _ 

"ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

JA  COOPER’S  mLL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  lit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonics.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  18S5.  l  or  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. _ _ _ _ 

Trinity  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

-A.  Highlands) _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Univer  ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  lor 
competition  in  August.— For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Warden. _ _ 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltonian. — 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. _ _ 

KENSINGTON  FOUNDATION  SCHOOL, 

Kensington  Square.  Founded  1831.  Visitor — The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 
Head-Mastcr-The  Rev.  G.  S.  RAYNOR,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Assisted  by  a  competent  staff  of  Masters.  For  Boarders  and  Day  Scholars  a  thorough  general 
Educatiou.  Pupils  are  also  specially  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Services. 
For  terms  and  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  20  Keusington  Square,  W. 

OURNEMOUTH. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court.— Address,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Phelps,  Brinklea.  _ 

HIBBERT  TRUST.  —  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  will  be 

awarded  on  this  Foundation  in  December  next,  provided  that  a  Candidate  of  sufficient 
merit  present  himself. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  graduation,  and  other  points,  the  par¬ 
ticulars  o.  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust  ;  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  Candidates  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before 
October  1,  1885. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary. 

University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C. _ 

EIGHT  EXHIBITIONS,  £60,  £50,  £40.  for  BOARDERS,  and 

£12  for  DAY  BOYS,  on  March  17  next _ Apply,  Head-Master,  School  House, 

Bedford. _ _ _ 

SWITZERLAND.— The  Rev.  ED.  and  Mine.  DESCOMBAZ 

receive  a  FEW  YOUNG  LADIES,  who  have  every  educational  advantage  combined 
with  a  most  comfortable  home.  Beautiful  situation  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  French.  German, 
Music.  Painting,  visiting  Professors.  First-class  references  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland _ Sadex  pr&s  Nyou,  Yaud.  _ 


o 


AKHAM  SCHOOL.— EXHIBITIONS  of  £35,  £30,  and  £20 

to  be  competed  for  on  March  26.  There  are  numerous  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities 


and  elsewhere. 


THE  Rev.  G.  FAITHFULL,  Rector  of  Storrington,  Sussex, 

assisted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  KINDERSLEY,  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford,  intends  to  continue 
taking  PUPILS.  Since  September,  1881.  twenty-seven  of  his  Pupils  have  passed  into  Woolwich 
and  Sandhurst,  gaining  the  firstplace  three  times.  Seventy-three  Pupils  besides  the  twenty- 
seven  have  passed  Examinations  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge — the  Preliminary,  the  Further, 
and  the  Military  Competitive  for  Militia  Officers.  Major  Allixsox,  late  of  Darmstadt,  is  now 
Mr.  Faitbtuii’s  Military  Instructor. 

T  IEUTENANT-COLONEL  T.  J.  R.  MALLOCK,  P.S.C.,  late 

*  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Garrison  Instructor  of  the  Southern  District  from  July.  1875,  to 
August,  1hk4,  receives  a  limited  number  of  Militia  Subalterns  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS,  to 
prepare  them  for  their  Military  Competitive  Examination.  Colonel  Mallock  will  have  one  or 
two  Vacancies  for  the  next  Course  (April  I  to  the  September  Examination) — Address,  Pine- 
wood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

M.  THOMAS  BRAUD,  PASTEUR  PROTESTANT. 

LANGUE  F  R  a  N  Q  a  I S  E.— FONTAINEBLEAU.— Une 

FAMILLE  FRANCAISE  recevrait  pour  un,  deux  mois  ou  plus,  un  JEUNE  HOMME 
qui  voudrait  apprendrr  leFKANCAIS. — Renseignements,  Rev.  Charles B.  Ftndall,  Woodeote 
House,  Windlesham,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

VICAR  of  a  healthy  Parish  in  Herefordshire,  of  long  experi- 

’  ence  in  Tuition,  has  Vacancies  for  TWO  LITTLE  BOYS  (age  from  Eight  to 
Twelve  ,  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools,— Address,  Vicar,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Bookseller, 
Ludlow. 


TAELICACY  or  BACKWARDNESS.— J.  C.  GAWTHERNE, 

M  A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford),  with  the  assistance  of  Masters  for  Modern  Subjects, 

receives  EIGHT  PRIVATE  PUPILS,  over  Fourteen,  who  require  individual  care _ 

Cradley,  Malvern. 


pITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE  for  the 

Advancement  of  TECHNICAL  EDIT  ATI<  >N.— The  Committee  of  the  Institute  are 
prepared  to  Appoint  a  PROFESSOR  of  CH  EMISTRY  at  the  FINSBURY  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  attend  at  the  College  during  the  hours  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Committee,  and  will  be  restricted  from  taking  any  other  teaching  work,  or  any 
work  which  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  duties  at  the 
College.  The  salary  offered  is  £500  a  year. 

Applications,  addressed  to  the  Principal,  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Tabernacle  Row, 
London,  E.C.,  to  be  seut  in  not  later  than  Saturday,  March  21. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  for  ENOLAND.— 

^  The  REGULATIONS  reipecting  the  Distribution  of  GRANTS  outo:  the  Common 
Fund,  to  meet  Benefactions  in  the  Spring  of  1886,  have  now  been  Lsued. 

Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  10  White¬ 
hall  Place,  London,  S.  W. 


THE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTION. 

President — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 

Offices — 9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Institution  is  now  prepared  to  send  its  Lecturers  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales  free 
of  all  cost  except  what  may  be  incurred  locally. 

Specimen  Packets  of  the  Institution  s  Publications  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Office. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  Urgently  Needed, 
and  should  ba  sent  to  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye,  Financial  Secretary,  9  Bridge  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  and  crossed  Hoare  &  Co.  P.O.O/s  to  be  drawn  on  the  General  Post 
Office,  London,  E.C. 


(CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  —  Offices  of  the 

Council,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

Objects. 

Co-operation  among  the  Charitable.  I  Careful  Inquiry. 

Prevention  of  Pauperism.  1  Suitable  Help. 

One  or  more  Committees  have  been  established  us  a  meeting-place  for  workers  in  each 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Union. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Society  are  much  needed, 
and  shou'd  be  sent  to  C.  S.  Loch.  Secretary,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  ;  or  to 
Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

THE  FOLLOWING  CASES,  for  which  the  CHARITY 

ORGANISATION  SOCIETY  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  required  help  from  the 
ordinary  charituble  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED  by  the  Council  of  tne  Society.  Moneys 
received  for  them  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  will  be  spent  without  deduction  in  their 
relief.  Cheques,  & c.,  should  be  made  payable  to  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham 
Street,  W.C. 

11,715.  An  East  End  Committee  wishes  to  raise  a  sum  of  £3  5s. 

to  continue  for  six  months,  a  pension  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  a  WIDOW  of  over  73,  only 
able  to  earn  at  best  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week  at  needlework,  and  unable,  through  age,  to  follow 
her  former  occupation  of  nuising.  She  received  2s.  a  week  for  a  month  from  theparisn  ? 
and  her  son.  a  coffee-stall  keeper  with  seven  children,  on  being  applied  to  made  an 
allowance  of  4s.  a  week.  Of  her  other  two  children,  one  is  a  daughter  married  to  a  dock 
labourer  with  five  children,  and  the  other  is  in  India,  and  his  whereabouts  are  not 
known. 


11,687.  A  South-Eastern  Committee  are  anxious  to  obtain 

further  help,  in  order  to  continue  for  the  present  a  weekly  allowance  of  7s.  6d.  to  a  man 
and  his  wife,  f  oth  aged  33.  The  former  is  suffering  from  in  incurable  disease,  which  the- 
doctor  says  must  terminate  fatally,  whilst  the  latter  has  heart  disease,  and  is  unfitted  for 
any  hard  work.  The  relations  have  been  applied  to,  but  arc  not  in  a  posit. on  to  do- 
much.  The  man  was  in  receipt  of  14s.  a  week  from  the  Foresters,  but  owing  to  long  ill  ¬ 
ness  he  is  superannuated  at  3s.  6d.  a  week. 


12,324.  £4  is  required  to  complete  the  cost  of  maintaining  for  a 

year  a  crippled  GIRL  who  has  been  trained  at  Kilburr,  and  is  now  apprenticed  to  a 
fancy- vroric  business.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  girl  will  be  able  to 
maintain  herself.  Her  father  suffers  from  fits,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  supp  rt 
his  daughter.  It  appears  that  unless  the  sum  can  be  raised  the  money  speut  in  training 
the  girf  will  have  been  thrown  away. 


12,325.  An  East-End  Committee  want  the  sum  of  £2  14s.  to* 

supplement  £7  14s.  already  raised  for  a  poor  little  GIRL  of  7  in  the  <^ueen  Square  Ilip- 
Disease  Hospital. 


12,357.  It  is  desired  to  raise  a  sum  of  £5  8s.  to  help  a  MAN  of 

42,  a  cooper,  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  of  whom  one  earns  3s.  a  week,  and  the  rest  are 
dependent.  He  fell  sick  early  in  December  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  but  in  spite  of 
a  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption,  has  made  a  most  extraordinary  recovery,  greatly 
owing  to  the  Committee  having  obtained  irom  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,  and 
from  a  private  donor,  money  for  nourishments,  and  to  release  bedding,  &c.  from  pawn. 
These  sources  are  now  exhausted,  and  his  club  doctor  certifies  that  lie  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  restored  to  health,  and  abie  to  goto  work  again,  if  he  can  have  twelve  weeks  id 
a  climate  such  ns  that  of  Ventnor. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  REFRESHING. 

Sir  ERASMUS  WILSON,  late  President  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  writes :  “  PEARS’  SOAP  is  of  the  nicest 
and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and 
agreeable  of  balms  for  the  skin.” 

D 


SOLD  EVESYWHEEE. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

F  R  Y’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — StamlarJ. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimi  ated.” 

W.  W.  Stoddabt,  A  na  j/stfor  Bristol. 
TWENTY  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

NOTICE.- JOHN  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

^  throughout  the  World. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit  Lozenge. 

For  CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids,  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Cerebral  Congestion. 

Prepared  by  E.  G  RIL  LON, 

Chemist  of  the  Pars  Faculty,  69  Queen  Street,  City,  London. 

GRILLON.  Tamar,  unlike  Pills  and  the  usual  1’ui.gatives,  is 

agreeable  to  take,  and  never  produces  irritation,  nor  interferes  with  business 
or  pleasure.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  2s.  Cd.  a  box,  stamp  included. 


rpAMAR 

JNDIEN 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annua.  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £1,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


DINNER  SERVICES  |  DF.SSERT  SERVICES  |  TEA  SERVICES 
•^LUNCHEON  SERVICES  I  BREAKFAST  SERVICES  I  TOILET  SERVICES. 


Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  15  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


Sole  Addresses 


466,  468,  AXn  470  OXFORD  STREET  : 

31  AND  32  ORCHARD  STREET.  PORTMAN  SQUARE,  W. 


BRINSMEADS’  PIANO. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  THROUGH¬ 
OUT.  The  Patent  Tuning  Apparatus  supersedes  the  old 
wooden  wrest  plank  and  its  clumsy  old  pegs,  with  the  consequent 
grave  defect  of  quickly  g.-tting  out  of  tune ;  ease,  perfection,  and 
durability  of  tuning  being  thus  attained. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &.  SON’S,  18,  20,  S:  22  Wigmore  Street,  London.  W. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  post  free. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT. 

f  1 1  HE  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  international  agree- 
_L  ment  on  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt  have  long  been 
known  informally  does  not  diminish  their  importance  now 
that  they  are  officially  published  and  about  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  diplomatic  correspondence  and  discussed  in  formal 
debate.  The  somewhat  unintelligible  delay  which  has 
marked  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  have  characterized  it 
in  its  latest  phases.  After  all  these  months,  the  signature 
of  Turkey  has  had  to  be  “  taken  as  given,”  and,  though 
Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to  give  the  national  guarantee 
to  a  loan  of  nine  millions  next  week,  the  full  documentary 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  members. 
Air.  Guilders  on  Wednesday  stated  nothing  more  than  has 
been  known  for  a  considerable  time,  though  he  stated  it  as  a 
Alinister,  and  thereby  enabled  it  to  be  discussed.  The  loan 
of  nine  millions  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  jointly 
and  severally,  but  with  an  understanding  that  the  joint 
guarantee  does  not  give  a  right  of  internal  interference.  A 
fixed  sum  is  to  be  allowed  for  normal  expenditure  during 
two  years.  Foreigners  are  to  be  taxed,  and  a  deduction  is 
to  be  made  of  five  per  cent,  from  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  English  Canal  shares,  while  the 
expense  of  the  army  of  occupation  is  to  be  fixed  at  a  merely 
nominal  sum.  If  at  tho  end  of  the  two  years  the  aid 
of  reduction  in  interest  is  still  required,  an  International 
Commission  is  to  sit  on  the  whole  question  ;  and  meanwhile 
the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  to  be  strictly  over¬ 
hauled  by  England.  But  the  sitting  of  the  International 
Commission  at  the  end  of  the  time  is  compulsory  unless 
revenue  and  expenditure  can  be  made  to  meet  without  the 
five  per  cent,  deduction  from  the  coupon. 

Every  person  of  intelligence  sees,  of  course,  that  there  are 
but  two  points  of  real  importance  in  this  agreement ;  and 
every  person  of  candour  will  confess  that  tho  settlement  on 
these  two  points  is  unfavourable  to  England.  First,  why 
the  substitution  (Air.  Childers  admits  the  substitution, 
though  the  mysterious  Northbrook  scheme  has  never  been 
officially  promulgated)  of  an  international  for  an  English 
guarantee!  It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  the  security  is 
not  increased  in  value  by  such  a  change.  The  several  lia¬ 
bility  of  this  country  is  the  highest  security  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  given,  and  the  additional  names  on  the  bill  are  either 
otiose  or  simply  diminish  the  value.  It  is  as  if  some  one 
whe  had  Messrs.  Rothschild’s  bond  should  say  that  he 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  the  pawnbroker  round  the 
corner  would  add  his  name  to  theirs.  The  bondholder 
therefore  gains  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a 
child  or  a  man  with  a  very  silly  notion  of  a  joke  can 
represent  the  Powers  of  Europe  as  anxious  to  incur 
a  pecuniary  liability  for  no  consideration.  What  is  tho 
consideration  1  There  is  none  possible  except  tho  very 
consideration  which  Air.  Childers  states  to  bo  barred  by 
understanding — that  is  to  say,  the  right  or  opportunity  or 
chance  of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt.  But, 
according  to  Air.  Childers  and  the  Alinisterialists,  a  purely 
financial  guarantee  gives  no  such  right  or  chanco  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  will  hardly  bo  denied  that  a  purely  financial 
guarantee  gives  more  right  and  an  infinitely  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  interference  than  no  guarantee  at  all ;  and  yet 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  when  there  has  been  no 
guarantee  at  all,  we  have  found  tho  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers  sufficiently  troublcsomo  in  Egypt.  Tho  filial 
piety  of  Air.  AIickey  Free,  it  may  bo  remembered,  re¬ 


frained  from  paying  for  masses  for  his  father’s  soul  when 
the  priest  had  incautiously  informed  him  that  Air.  Free, 
senior,  had  one  shoulder  out  of  the  door  of  Purgatory.  His 
knowledge  of  the  paternal  character  enabled  him  to  assert 
that  with  this  vantage  it  was  excessively  unlikely  that  the 
rest  of  the  body  would  be  long  in  prison.  Students  of  the 
action  of  Germany,  Russia,  and,  above  all,  France,  in  Egypt 
during  the  English  occupation  may  apply  this  little  story 
of  Lever’s  with  considerable  advantage  to  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  the  international  guarantee,  which,  if  it  does  not 
mean  international  interference,  is  simply  unmeaning,  is  not 
alone.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  promise  or  threat  of  an 
International  Commission  in  two  years’  time  if  England 
does  not  succeed  in  establishing  an  equilibrium,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  the  best  and  most  capable  authorities  regard 
as,  on  the  terms,  impossible.  The  conditions  would  be 
hard  enough  of  themselves ;  but,  like  all  such  conditions, 
they  tend  to  grow  harder  of  their  own  motion.  The  pro¬ 
visional  character  thus  disastrously  stamped  once  more 
on  English  action  in  Egypt  is  certain  to  help  in  defeat¬ 
ing  that  action.  And  what  makes  this  more  certain  is 
the  fact,  persistently  ignored  by  Alini.sters  and  Alinisterial 
apologists,  that  the  distinction  between  financial  and  admi¬ 
nistrative,  illusory  always  and  everywhere,  is  more  illu¬ 
sory  in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Properly 
speaking,  Egypt  is  not  a  country,  it  is  an  estate.  The 
people  are  not  so  much  subjects  or  citizens  as  tenants 
or  labourers ;  the  business  of  the  State  is,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  it,  merely  the  business  of  a  great  landholding,  manu¬ 
facturing,  debt-collecting  firm.  It  may  be  very  improper 
and  very  horrible  to  political  doctrinaires  that  this  should 
be  so ;  we  ourselves  do  not  regard  the  status  as  one  by  any 
means  creditable  to  the  native  princes  who  have  mainly, 
and  the  foreign  nations  who  have  partially,  brought  it 
about.  But  it  is  so,  and  England  is,  as  it  happens,  less 
responsible  than  some  other  Powers  for  the  fact.  Egypt 
is  “  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm,”  and  it  will  take  very 
careful  management  for  a  great  many  years  before  sho 
can  be  anything  else.  She  ought  to  have  no  foreign 
policy;  her  internal  police  ought,  but  for  foreign  intrigue, 
to  be  manageable  with  great  ease  and  cheapness ;  her  social 
and  political  institutions  are  of  tho  greatest  simplicity,  and 
need  no  elaborate  departments  or  bureaux  to  direct  them. 
The  government  of  Egypt  means  the  direction  of  Egyptian 
finances,  and  to  talk  about  the  separation  of  the  two  argues 
either  deplorable  ignorance  or  very  discreditable  audacity. 
Thanks  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  present  Government,  a 
hold  which  will  pretty  certainly  prove  to  be  a  very  firm  hold 
has  been  established  by  the  Continental  Powers  on  Egyptian 
finance;  and  if  finance  and  revenue  be  cut  out  of  Egyptian 
business,  it  would  bo  very  interesting  to  know  whatb  is  left 
behind. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  financial  agreement  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  is  in  effect  a  surrender  of  all  the  rights 
which  England  has  won  by  diplomacy  in  former  years, 
and  by  the  great  efforts  and  losses  of  tho  immediate  past, 
the  present,  and,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  the  future.  England 
supplies  the  real  guarantee  for  the  new  loan  ;  sho  submits 
to  being  taxed  double  tho  amount  to  which  any  other 
creditor  of  Egypt  is  taxed,  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  aid  ; 
sho  accepts,  for  tho  task  of  policing  Egypt  internally,  and 
defending  it  externally,  a  sum  so  inadequate  that  it  would  bo 
more  dignified  to  forego  it  altogether  ;  sho  makes  no  claim 
to  reimbursement  of  tho  great  cost,  to  compensation  for  tho 
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lamentable  losses  which  she  has  incurred  during  the  last 
three  years.  And  after  all  this  she  accepts  a  troublesome 
partnership  with  other  Powers  whose  equitable  claim  is  at 
most  for  her  own  pecuniary  guarantee  that  their  subjects 
shall  not  suffer,  and  subjects  herself  in  the  task  of  reorgan¬ 
izing  Egyptian  administration  to  conditions  so  hampering 
that  they  make  failure  almost  certain.  For  this  course  at 
pi’esent  Ministers  have  attempted  no  defence,  and  until  they 
attempt  it  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  by  conjecture  the  line 
that  their  defence  will  take.  But  the  facts  are  simply  and 
strictly  what  has  just  been  stated,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  members  of  Parliament  who  are  not  mere  slaves  of  the 
Caucus  should  face  these  facts.  What  they  are  asked  to 
do  is  not  merely  to  recognize  accomplished  liabilities,  to  pay 
the  bills  for  expenses  actually  incurred,  to  condone  faults 
actually  committed,  to  sweep  up  glasses  actually  broken. 
They  are  asked  to  add  a  not  inconsiderable  sum  to  the 
financial  liabilities  even  of  England,  to  furnish  English 
troops  at  less  by  far  than  their  cost,  to  forego  a  part,  if  only 
a  small  part,  of  the  income  of  this  country.  But  they  are 
also  asked  not  to  accept  consideration  for  these  sacrifices, 
but  actually  to  throw  away,  as  it  were,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  making  them,  a  large  share  of  the  influence 
which  England  has  won,  and  a  great  part  of  the  present 
opportunities  which  England  possesses  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  for  the  good  both  of  Egypt  and  of  England. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  England 
will  not  only  be  a  little  poorer  in  money,  a  great  deal 
poorer  in  authority,  but  she  will  be  less  able  to  look  after 
her  own  interests,  and  very  much  less  able  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  Egypt.  Consent  to  this — and  consent  given  with 
a  hurry  which  may  almost  be  called  indecent,  and  which  is 
certainly  suspicious — is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  of  the 
representatives  of  England,  and,  in  a  delegated  fashion,  the 
trustees  of  Egypt. 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

ORD  DERBY,  w  ho  generally  discharges  the  functions 
of  Goethe’s  Spirit  of  Negation,  may  perhaps  have 
good  reason  for  his  opinion  that  Imperial  Federation,  even 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  effected,  is  still  remote.  The  practical 
union  of  the  mother-country  with  the  Colonies  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  delayed  or  defeated  by  premature  experiments  in 
organic  legislation.  As  Lord  Derby  truly  says,  a  league 
for  common  defence  is  virtually  instituted.  A  formal 
attempt  to  establish  a  Federal  Constitution  would  im¬ 
mediately  raise  dangerous  questions  of  local  independence 
and  of  fiscal  legislation.  It  is  true  that  analogous  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  overcome  during  the  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  United  States;  but  the  elastic  framework 
into  which  new  States  and  Territories  have  been  successively 
fitted  is  one  of  the  peculiar  felicities  which  cannot  be  trans¬ 
planted.  The  less  perfect  unity  which  has  been  attained 
by  the  German  States  was  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  common  fiscal  system  half  a  century  before.  The 
Zollverein  may  perhaps  have  been  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  establishment  or  restoration  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Germany  was  still  nominally  a  kingdom. 
The  less  complete  union  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
survives  from  a  recent  time  in  which  all  its  component 
parts  were  held  together  by  a  common  despotism.  None 
of  the  same  historical  conditions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  Colonial  dominions.  Neither  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  American  tariff  by  the  Federal  Legislature 
nor  the  fiscal  uniformity  of  the  Zollverein  could  be 
imitated  in  an  English  federation.  The  Colonies,  with  all 
their  genuine  loyalty,  always  levy  high  rates  of  taxation 
on  imports  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  can  at  most  only 
assert  a  claim  to  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.  It  is  fortunate  that,  notwithstanding  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  proclivities  of  Canada  or  of  Victoria,  trade  still 
continues  to  follow  the  flag.  Fashion  and  custom  prevail 
where  sentiment,  however  sincere,  might  perhaps  not 
be  powerful  enough  to  affect  commercial  relations.  Mr. 
Forster,  and  those  who  share  his  aspirations,  would  be  the 
last  to  propose  that  the  more  rational  system  of  English 
duties  on  imports  should  be  modified  to  suit  Colonial  inte¬ 
rests  or  prejudices.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  internal  independence.  Responsible 
government,  which  means  unlimited  freedom  of  domestic 
legislation,  is  irrevocably  established  in  the  larger  Colonies ; 
and  it  will  in  due  time  be  extended  to  the  rest.  If  a  pro¬ 
jector  were  to  construct  an  ideal  scheme  of  federation,  he 


would  find  that  his  sphere  of  imaginary  action  was  narrowly 
limited. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  partial  union  of  some  of  the 
Australian  settlements  will  promote  or  impede  the  future 
introduction  of  a  more  comprehensive  measure.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  Colonies  which  have  entertained  the 
subject  will  proceed  to  actual  legislation.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  recall  the  steps  which  have  been  thus  far  taken. 
The  movement  began  with  the  threatened  increase  of  the 
French  convict  settlements  in  the  South  Pacific.  All  the 
Australian  Colonies  approved  the  annexation  of  New 
Guinea  by  the  Government  of  Queensland.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  done  well 
to  condone  any  formal  irregularity  which  might  have  been 
committed  ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Colonial  Office  by  Lord 
Derby  was  incompatible  with  action  which  might  be  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  questionable.  In  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Colonies  against  his  disavowal  of  the 
annexation,  Lord  Derby  intimated  that  the  proposal  would 
be  reconsidered,  if  the  Colonies  would  provide  sufficient 
security  for  common  action.  It  happened  that  at  the  time 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  Colonies  had  met  in  a  Con¬ 
ference  at  Sydney  for  other  purposes.  The  assembled  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  responsible  government  at  once  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  consultative  council,  and  passed  resolutions 
for  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  Federal  Constitution, 
of  course  reserving  to  their  respective  Legislatures  the  right 
of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  their  proposals.  Although  the 
assembled  Ministers  were  unanimous,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  the  Colonies  has  since  disapproved  or  indefi¬ 
nitely  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  union. 

The  Parliament  and  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
have  further  protested  against  the  introduction  at  the 
instance  of  the  other  Colonies  of  a  project  which  will 
be  necessarily  imperfect.  It  may  be  plausibly  contended 
that  the  arguments  which  might  support  a  general  federa¬ 
tion  are  inapplicable  to  a  fractional  union ;  but  Lord 
Derby,  after  considering  the  protest  of  New  South  Wales, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  Enabling  Bill  which  forms  the 
necessary  basis  of  further  measures.  Although  there  was- 
no  Parliamentary  opposition,  the  Enabling  Bill  shared  the 
general  failure  of  all  pending  measures  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
suddenly  prorogued  Parliament  in  August.  The  autumn 
Session  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  and 
it  is  only  now  that  the  Australian  Enabling  Bill  can  be 
brought  forward.  Lord  Derby  has  profited  by  tbe  delay  to 
consult  the  Colonies  on  the  provisions  of  the  measure ;  and 
some  alterations  of  minor  importance  have  consequently 
been  proposed.  It  is  evidently  desirable,  if  a  frag  nentary 
union  is  to  be  formed,  that  the  constituent  Governments 
should  be  at  liberty  to  settle  its  terms.  Lord  Derby  has 
never  explained  his  reasons  for  originally  insisting  on. 
federation  as  a  condition  precedent  to  annexations  which 
have  since  become  in  some  instances  impracticable.  He 
has  lately  expressed  a  well-founded  opinion  that  co  operation 
with  the  mother-country  is  likely  to  be  most  effectually 
I  secured  by  arrangements  made  to  suit  special  circumstances. 
The  annexation  of  the  Southern  coast  of  New  Guinea  has 
been  completed  without  waiting  for  any  federal  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  would  seem  possible  that  a  similar  course  might 
be  followed  whenever  joint  action  was  required.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  Colony  which  holds  aloof  from 
federation  has  been  the  first  to  offer  aid  in  men  and  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  an  Imperial  war.  It  is  at  least  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  Federal  Council  might  have  tended  rather  to 
obstruct  than  to  forward  the  independent  action  of  the 
Colony. 

The  cause  of  Colonial  union  with  the  mother-country  is 
fortunate  in  the  self-election  of  its  principal  champion.  Mr. 
Forster  never  takes  up  a  political  object  without  being 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  communicated  itself  to  a  sympathetic  audience  at 
Cambridge.  For  the  moment  Mr.  Forster  is  detached 
from  party  connexions ;  but  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  a 
zealous  and,  perhaps,  an  extreme  Liberal.  Colonists  might, 
perhaps,  suspect  an  advocate  of  federation  whose  opinions 
were  not  in  harmony  with  their  institutions.  The  consistent 
supporter  of  the  doubtful  principle  of  popular  suffrage 
and  the  author  of  the  equally  questionable  Ballot  Bill  has 
given  pledges  of  his  democratic  leaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  reasonable  Conservatives  will  listen  with  toleration 
or  favour  to  a  Radical  who,  unlike  some  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  associates,  is  deeply  concerned  for  national  greatness. 
The  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  Forster’s  elo¬ 
quent  speeches  is  sustained  by  frequent  appeals  to  general 
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sympathy.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his  usual  tact, 
took  a  part  iu  a  meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Sir  F.  N.  Broome’s  exposition  of  the  resources  and  the 
wants  of  the  Colony  of  West  Australia.  Jn  that  vast  region 
a  small  number  of  English  settlers  has  to  thank  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  an  earlier  generation  of  statesmen  for  not  leaving 
room  on  the  Australian  continent  for  unwelcome  foreign 
competitors.  If  the  Colony  had  not,  in  spite  of  its  scanty 
population,  been  regularly  constituted,  French  or  German 
claimants  would,  since  the  establishment  of  the  demand  for 
unoccupied  lands,  have  disturbed  a  peaceable  possession 
which  may  hereafter  become  valuable  and  important. 

The  indignation  which  was  caused  by  Lord  Derby’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  annex  New  Guinea  is  probably  subsiding.  The 
Colonists  in  the  first  instance  regarded  themselves  and  the 
English  Government  as  the  only  parties  in  the  controversy. 
They  now  begin  to  understand  that  England  has  to  reckon, 
not  only  with  sensitive  subjects,  but  with  powerful  and 
jealous  neighbours.  Even  in  Queensland  angry  patriots  by 
this  time  know  that  the  English  Government  has  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  Germany  both  in 
Africa  and  in  New  Guinea.  Some  of  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  colonists  may  also  doubt  whether  they  are  seriously 
inj  ured  by  the  nominal  creation  of  a  German  settlement  on 
a  tropical  island.  Their  posterity,  if  not  themselves,  will 
almost  certainly  inherit  the  territory  from  which  they  are 
now  excluded,  and  which,  indeed,  they  had  never  possessed. 
The  occupiers  of  the  only  habitable  part  of  the  South  Pacific 
countries  have  only  to  multiply  and  to  wait.  They  will 
ultimately  be  the  paramount  Power  of  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  whether  or  not  they  retain  a  more  or  less  close 
connexion  with  England.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans 
are  not  likely  to  flood  their  own  possessions  with  a  mass 
of  ticket-of-leave  men,  especially  as  the  climate  would 
render  it  impossible  to  enforce  labour  on  criminals,  or  to 
educate  them  into  free  settlers.  No  part  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
Cambridge  speech  was  more  interesting  than  his  enumeration 
of  the  coasts  and  provinces  which  constitute  the  outlying 
portion  of  the  English  Empire.  Nearly  half  the  harbours 
in  the  temperate  regions  are  English ;  and  they  contribute 
in  various  ways  to  the  naval  supremacy  which,  in  spite  of 
maladministration,  will  sooner  or  later  be  re-established. 
Mr.  Forster’s  catalogue  offers  some  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  Angra  Pequena,  if  not  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
accomplished. 

The  enemies  or  unfriendly  rivals  of  England  may  perhaps 
have  made  a  mistake  in  their  recent  Colonial  policy.  The  loss 
of  some  possible  openings  for  settlement  would  be  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Colonies.  But  for 
French  and  German  projects  New  South  Wales  might 
perhaps  never  have  thought  of  sending  a  contingent  to  the 
army  in  the  Soudan.  The  Australian  settlements  know  that 
Imperial  protection  is  almost  indispensable  to  their  security 
against  alien  intruders.  They  feel  towards  foreign  colonists 
as  the  North  American  provinces  regarded  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  French  possessions  which  hemmed 
them  in  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  Almost 
■every  historian  of  the  time  has  observed  that  as  long  as 
Canada  was  French  the  American  colonies  would  never  rebel 
against  the  English  Government.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Washington  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  the  military  knowledge 
which  qualified  him  for  the  command  of  the  Continental 
army.  It  is  possible  that  even  now  the  Australian  Colonics 
might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  a  European 
onemy ;  but  they  would  not  willingly  engage  in  a  doubtful 
contest,  and  without  English  aid  they  could  scarcely  under¬ 
take  offensive  measures  against  foreign  settlements.  The 
German  occupation  of  the  North  coast  of  New  Guinea  was 
perhaps  a  slight  to  England,  but  only  because  it  affected  the 
interests,  or  rather  the  feelings,  of  the  people  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales.  There  is  now  no  use  in  passing 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  Lord  Derby,  when  the  real 
objects  of  jealousy  are  the  German  Government  and  its  new 
possessions.  It  is  not  to  bo  regretted  that  the  Colonial 
resources  of  England  are  likely  to  be  exaggerated,  or  at  least 
fully  appreciated,  by  European  opinion. 


EGYFT. 

THE  imminence  of  active  operations  near  Souakim,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Financial  Agreement,  have  during 
the  past  week  a  little  turned  public  attention  from  the  details 
of  Egyptian  affairs.  The  arrest  of  Zobeir  Pasiia  is  one  of 


those  events  which,  in  themselves,  need  comparatively  little 
discussion,  but  which  in  their  relations  with  other  things  are 
full  of  matter  for  consideration.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
papers  or  heard  the  information  on  which  Lord  Wolsei.ey  is 
supposed  to  have  advised  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  make  the 
arrest  can  judge  whether  the  grounds  for  it  were  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient,  and  on  that  point  little  or  nothing  need  be 
said.  If  Zobeir  has  been  arrested  merely  for  being  in 
communication  with  the  Mahdi,  it  may  not  be  quite  evident 
why  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  is  at  liberty ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Zobeir  was  something  less  than  handsomely  treated 
by  the  English-Egyptian  authorities  both  in  the  matter  of 
Baker’s  black  troops  and  in  the  matter  of  Gordon’s  sugges¬ 
tions.  But  almost  any  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  is  refreshing,  or  would  be  so  but  for  the 
remembrance  of  what  these  acts  of  vigour  usually  come  to. 
The  really  interesting  point  is  the  fresh  light  thrown  by  the 
act  on  the  attitude  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  towards 
Egypt.  The  Khedive’s  Government  is,  we  all  know,  quite 
independent;  yet  the  Khedive’s  subjects  are  arrested  and 
deported  from  his  dominions  by  English  soldiers,  and  with¬ 
out,  as  far  as  is  known,  any  process  of  Egyptian  law  what¬ 
ever.  The  whole  gabble  of  irresponsibility  is  being  daily 
recited  afresh  by  the  Ministerial  press,  now  that  a  fresh 
massacre  has  occurred,  or  is  just  going  to  occur,  at  Kassala. 
We  did  not  send  the  garrisons;  we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  garrisons  ;  we  have  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  do 
with  anything  or  anybody  in  the  Soudan,  though  we 
happen  to  have  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
dotted  about  it.  But  though  we  have  thus  nothing  to 
do  with  rebels  against  Egypt,  or  soldiers  remaining  faithful 
to  Egypt,  or  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  it  seems  that  any  one 
who  in  Lower  Egypt  acts  on  this  principle  is  liable  to  be 
snapped  up,  and  sent  in  custody  to  an  English  fortress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceeding  is  in  every  way 
justifiable  on  the  principles  of  those  admirable  Birmingham 
Quakers,  whom  a  speaker  at  a  Radical  peace  meeting 
immortalized  the  other  day.  If  the  war  had  been  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  war,  they  would  have  been  very  eager  to 
oppose  it,  but  as  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  war,  they  were 
convinced  it  must  be  all  right.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  late  Government  had  arrested  Zobeir,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  rank  kidnapping;  but  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  no  Ministerialist  is  likely  to  bestir  himself  even  to 
ask  the  Arabic  for  Habeas  Corpus. 

On  the  very  well-known  principle  that,  with  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  bold  and  arbitrary  action  in  small  matters 
usually  accompanies  action  of  a  very  opposite  kind  in  great 
ones,  the  exact  conditions  of  the  Financial  Agreement,  the 
full  correspondence  on  which  is  now  hourly  expected,  were 
awaited  with  considerable  anxiety,  even  though  they  were 
chiefly  known  already.  The  forthcoming  Conference  on  the 
Suez  Canal  is  not  likely  to  make  that  anxiety  less.  The 
complete  neutralization  of  the  Canal  will  make  the  southern 
end  of  the  Red  Sea  of  more  importance  than  ever ;  and, 
now  that  other  countries  are  multiplying  coaling-stations 
and  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  Aden,  Perim,  and 
Socotra  assume  almost  the  highest  position  in  the  list  of 
points  vital  to  English  command  of  the  route  to  the  East. 
Important,  however,  as  these  stations  are,  they  do  not  give 
the  same  complete  command  as  the  possession  of  Suez  and 
Port  Said  ;  and  an  intelligent  Englishman  would  rather 
take  th6  chance  of  being  the  first  to  hold  the  Canal 
itself — a  chance  which  our  present  position  in  Egypt, 
unless  wantonly  thrown  away,  makes  almost  a  certainty — 
than  the  certainty  of  having  a  share  in  it  along  with 
the  enemy.  This  point  of  view,  however,  is  not  that 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  ami  it  is  probable  that  one 
more  will  be  added  to  the  already  formidable  list  of  inter¬ 
national  stipulations  which  have  been  drawn  up  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  fate  of  the  Black  Sea  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  the  only  very  serious  European  dis¬ 
turbance  which  has  since  occurred  is  not  of  good  augury  for 
the  resisting  power  of  other  similar  agreements;  and  sen¬ 
sible  men  perfectly  well  understand  that  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  last  exactly  as  long  as,  and  no 
longor  than,  the  state  of  things  in  which  no  one  Power  has 
a  strong  temptation  to  break  it  and  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  mako  good  the  breach.  The  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  England  would  always  bo  scrupulous  about  such  a 
breach ;  and  that  the  probable  enemies  of  England  would, 
as  they  showed  in  tho  case  above  referred  to,  have  no  scruplo 
whatever.  When  it  pleases  Providcnco  to  remove  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  higher  spheres,  the  mania  for  these  hampering 
;  and  useless  engagements  will  probably  die  out ;  but  till 
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then  they  must,  we  suppose,  be  taken  as  part  of  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  blessing  of  such  a  statesman’s  services. 

The  time  at  which  action  on  Sir  Gerald  Graham  s  part 
was  expected  is  approaching,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
harassing  and  useless  exposure  of  valuable  troops  to  night 
assaults  from  an  enemy  who  is  almost  intangible,  and 
whose  life,  if  he  is  killed,  does  not  in  the  least  make  up  for 
the  loss  he  inflicts,  has  come  to  an  end.  Any  moment 
may  now  bring  the  news  of  some  fresh  Tamanieb,  with  its 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  its  barren  victory,  its  result  of  an 
enemy  obstinately  refusing  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten. 
Or  we  may  hear  (not  to  mention  uglier  possibilities)  of  the 
imitation  by  Osman  Digna  of  the  tactics  which  harassed 
General  Buller,  and  of  English  troops  proceeding  through 
difficult  country  and  being  constantly  harassed  by  an  in¬ 
tangible  foe.  But  fortunately  General  Graham  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  cavalry  and  artillery ;  and,  as  far  as  actual  fighting 
is  concerned,  there  is  good  hope  that  he  will  make  up  for 
Lord  Wolseley’s  acknowledged  failure,  which,  however, 
was  itself  not  a  failure  in  fighting.  The  object  of  the 
fight  is  the  doubtful  point.  No  ray  of  light  lias  yet 
illumined  the  darkness  of  the  Government  plans  in  this 
quarter,  but  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  comfortably 
owned  his  expectation  that  the  throats  of  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  of  Ivassala  will  probably  not  preserve  con¬ 
tinuity  longer  than  the  end  of  this  month.  If  Egypt  had 
been  left  to  herself,  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Kassala 
would  have  been  relieved  long  ago,  and  consequently,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  know,  not  the  slightest 
responsibility,  direct  or  indirect,  rests  on  England  in  the 
matter.  This  kind  of  logic  goes  far,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  mood  and  figure  of  it  the  absence  of  any  visible  aim 
or  purpose  in  General  Graham’s  expedition  may  establish 
the  certainty  of  valuable  results  from  General  Graham  s 
exertions.  The  only  drawback  of  this  newest  Organon  is  that 
it  makes  discussion  of  events  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  trained  in  it  difficult  if  not  unprofitable.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
Eastern  Soudan  does  not  stand  alone,  as  the  unfortunate 
members  of  Parliament  who  nightly  debate  points  of  the 
Bedistribution  Bill  only  to  discover  that  such  debating  is 
unlawful  and  the  points  are  taboo  know  full  well.  A 
purely  altruistic  patriotism  may  comfort  itself  with  the  thought 
that  Italy  lias,  in  consequence  of  our  operations,  acquired 
useful  territory  without  more  cost  or  trouble  to  herself 
than  the  cost  and  trouble  of  taking  possession ;  that  Turkey 
might  have  had,  and  apparently  may  still  have,  Souakim 
whenever  she  chooses ;  and  that  the  present  policy  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  appears  to  be  the  distribution  of 
regions  of  the  earth  full  of  British  labour  to  any  country 
which  will  apply  for  them  either  amiably  or  unamiably. 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia  have  received,  or  are  receiving, 
their  share ;  Turkey  might  have  had  hers  (it  is  true  that  it 
was  already  hers,  which  perhaps  makes  a  difference) ;  and  it 
will  doubtless  soon  be  the  turn  of  France,  unless  the  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  Financial  Agreement  are  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
territory  of  which  France  already  has  much  more  on  her 
hands  than  she  can  manage.  These  proceedings,  if  they  had 
been  Lord  Beaconsfield’s,  would  have  been  scarcely  in¬ 
telligible,  and  not  at  all  palatable ;  but  being  Mr.  Gladstone’s, 
the  Birmingham  Quakers  above  referred  to  know  that  they 
are  wise  and  feel  that  they  are  good. 


THE  VIEW  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

riMIE  man  who  is  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the 
X  same  opinion  still.  The  proverb  is  something  musty  ; 
hut  it  is  shrewd,  and  worth  quoting  when  our  governors  are 
illustrating  it  by  a  modern  instance.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  year  the  Admiralty  was  compelled  to  give  up  one  of 
its  favourite  theories  voluntarily.  Its  representatives  in  the 
Lords  and  in  the  Commons  came  forward,  a  week  or  so  after 
asserting  that  the  navy  was  in  a  most  satisfactory  state,  and 
asked  for  a  matter  of  five  millions  to  he  spent  on  more 
ships  and  new  guns.  So  far  so  good;  but  unhappily  the 
voluntary  action  of  My  Lords  Commissioners  was  taken 
under  severe  compulsion.  The  consequences  are  what  might 
have  been,  and  in  some  quarters  were,  foreseen.  No  sooner 
was  the  immediate  difficulty  well  shirked  by  the  timely 
utterance  of  a  few  promises  than  the  Admiralty  was  found 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  before.  Its  actions  show  it 
holds  as  firmly  as  ever  to  the  creed  that  its  first  duty  is  not 
to  give  the  country  an  efficient  navy,  but  to  keep  things 
sweet  with  the  Treasury.  As  far  as  drawing  plans  goes,  it 


has  been  reasonably  alive ;  but  it  has  carefully  abstained 
from  committing  itself  to  actual  costly  work.  Meanwhile, 
whenever  a  chance  offers,  the  First  Lord  and  smaller  Lords 
hasten  to  preach  their  old  heresy.  Some  three  weeks  ago' 
Lord  Northbrook  put  the  exquisite  politeness  of  the 
Upper  House  to  a  severe  test  by  asserting  at  some  length, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  conviction,  that  the  Admiralty 
had  done,  was  doing,  and  would  do  everything  necessary. 
In  the  course  of  this  week — no  further  back  than  Monday 
night — Sir  Thomas  Brassey  has  had  the  courage  to  get  up 
and  follow  his  leader  in  the  Lower  House.  The  work  is, 
it  would  seem,  to  do  again.  Before  getting  a  beginning 
made  in  the  dockyards,  it  will  once  more  be  necessary  to 
conquer  the  Admiralty.  There  is,  however,  one  encouraging 
feature  in  the  situation.  The  representatives  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  not  quite  of  one  mind.  Lord  Northbrook, 
indeed,  has  such  a  vigour  of  faith  that  he  is  plainly  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  every  word  he  says  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  is  a  mere  Laodicean  in  the  official  creed.  The 
First  Lord  thinks  the  Admiralty  perfect,  the  Secretary 
is  only  sure  it  might  be  worse. 

Properly  considered  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  speech  on 
Monday  night  has  done  the  country  good  service.  If  it  is 
not  made  to  justify  all  the  critics  of  the  Admiralty  have 
said  all  along,  the  fault  will  not  be  his.  Twice  in  the  same 
address  lie  made  a  confession  of  departmental  faith  according 
to  the  creed  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  first  place,  he  informed 
the  House  that  when  war  is  not  imminent,  the  Admiralty 
would  not  be  justified  in  pushing  on  work.  Of  course  that 
was  not  how  Sir  Thomas  worded  it.  What  he  said  was 
that  “  A  great  service  like  ours  demands  perfection,  and  is- 
“  sensitively  jealous  of  the  slightest  superiority  elsewhere,” 
and  so  we  must,  you  see,  go  on  experimenting  and  experi¬ 
menting  while  the  ships  remain  for  years  unfinished  in  the 
yards,  because  “  our  able  staff  of  gunnery  officers  ”  think 
that  this  or  the  other  thing  must  be  improved  in  our 
ordnance.  To  which  there  is  this  obvious  reply.  The 
Admiralty’s  artistic  love  of  perfection  in  armament  has  been 
shown  hitherto  by  the  obstinate  retention  of  a  bad  model  of 
gun,  and  the  persistent  use  of  an  inferior  gunpowder. 
Therefore,  while  it  delays  under  pretence  of  making  things 
better,  it  is,  in  fact,  keeping  things  worse.  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate  as  to  the  answer  which  another  Thomas 
Brassey  would  have  given  to  a  firm  of  engineers  who 
had  excused  a  breach  of  contract  and  the  badness  of  its 
machines  in  this  fashion.  Further  on  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  spoke  up  for  his  department.  He  asked,  putting 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site,  whether  the  Estimates  “  we  are  now  proposing  to 
“  Parliament  are  sufficient.”  Answering  himself,  he  used 
these  remarkable  words  : — “  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
“  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  navy  to  say 
“  that  any  Estimates  fully  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  a 
“  great  sea  service.  There  must  be  many  things  less  perfect 
“  than  we  could  wish.  But  if  we  test  these  Estimates  by 
“  another  standard,  and  compare  the  amounts  voted  mother 
“  countries,  the  provision  we  are  making  should  be  ample.” 
Does  Sir  Thomas  call  this  backing  his  friends  1  His  apology 
is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  excuse  for  the  dawdling  caused 
hy  waiting  on  the  gunnery  officials,  and  it  is  open  to  the 
same  answer.  The  result  does  not  justify  the  delays  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  has  arrived  at  failure  in  its  efforts  after 
perfection,  which,  to  the  unofficial  mind,  seems  a  good 
reason  for  believing  it  does  not  know  its  business.  With 
these  official  statements  in  hand,  Parliament  will  be  in  a 
singularly  good  position  for  insisting  that  no  permanent 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  navy  can  be 
hoped  for  till  the  Admiralty  has  been  made  to  take  a 
wholly  different  view  of  its  duty.  Up  to  the  present  it 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  tried  to  realize  what  a  serious 
naval  war  -would  mean.  Among  the  other  soothing  things 
which  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  commented  on,  with  an  obvious 
sense  of  the  great  need  there  is  to  make  the  most  of  his 
case,  was  of  course  the  immense  resources  of  our  private 
dockyards.  It  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  to  be  able 
to  build  ships  quickly,  but  from  the  Admiralty’s  point  ot 
view  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  may  be  made  an 
excuse  for  doing  very  little.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
is  asked  to  be  easy  in  its  mind  about  the  navy  because  we 
were  able  to  raise  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  during 
the  Crimean  War  from  212  in  February  1854  to  59°  i*1 
March  1856,  it  may  well  feel  the  hopelessness  of  argument. 
Of  course,  if  we  are  always  going  to  fight  btates  which  have  a 
very  small  navy,  and  can  always  rely  on  the  alliance  of  nations 
which  have  a  strong  fleet,  then  even  a  smaller  force  than 
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we  have  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  Admii’alty  has  made 
its  mind  up  apparently  that  we  shall  always  find  ourselves 
in  this  position  in  war  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  be  ready  to  fight  with  an  enemy  who  is  powerful 
at  sea,  and  without  the  help  of  any  ally,  then  it  is  useless 
to  answer  criticism  by  referring  to  what  was  done  in  the 
Crimean  War.  All  that  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  figures 
prove  is  that  in  1854,  as  in  1885,  the  Admiralty  had 
allowed  the  navy  to  become  too  weak.  There  should  have 
been  no  need  for  all  that  frantic  hurry  and  wild  outlay  of 
money.  And  how  are  we  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  two 
years’  leisure  given  us  to  make  up  our  arrears  in  when  next 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war  ?  Nobody  doubts  our  power 
to  increase  the  navy  to  the  necessary  strength  if  we  have  the 
time.  The  complaint  against  the  Admiralty  is  that  it  has 
put  the  country  in  the  position  of  being,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  on  the  chance  of  having  time  to  make 
good  deficiencies  after  a  declaration  of  war. 

With  that  very  plain  issue  before  it,  the  House  of 
Commons  might  well  be  more  than  usually  indifferent 
to  those  criticisms  of  details  which  are  brought  forward 
whenever  the  Navy  Estimates  are  presented  to  the  House. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
Admiralty  has  failed  to  keep  all  its  promises  as  to  finishing 
new  ships,  and  he  may  be  implicitly  believed  when  he  says 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  shifty  official  practice  of  taking 
money  voted  for  construction  and  devoting  it  to  repairs. 
To  this  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  might  very  well  answer,  as 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  to  do  in  his  place,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  like  humbler  persons,  caDnot 
possibly  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five.  If  ships  on 
the  active  list  stand  in  pressing  need  of  repairs,  they  must  be 
repaired  even  at  the  cost  of  delaying  construction.  The 
Admiralty  sin  is  less  that  it  misspends  its  three  guineas 
than  that  it  persists  in  saying  that  sum  is  enough  when  five 
are  needed,  and  would  be  cheerfully  voted.  In  one  respect, 
the  policy  of  the  department  seems  at  last  to  have  become 
thoroughly  sound.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  was  able  to  excuse 
the  delay  in  beginning  fresh  vessels  on  the  ground  that 
the  Admiralty  is  hastening  to  get  done  with  those  on 
hand.  Whether  more  money  is  to  be  spent  or  not,  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  course  to  take.  It  would  be 
more  business-like  not  to  lay  a  single  new  keel  til!  all 
the  ships  now  building  are  done,  than  to  go  on  dawd¬ 
ling  with  a  dozen  in  various  stages  of  consti  action.  Six 
vessels  actually  built  represent  an  effective  power  as  far 
as  they  go.  Twenty  vessels  building  represent  for  the 
moment  nothing  but  work  to  be  done.  Of  course  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Anson,  the  Camperdoivn,  and 
the  other  liners  now  building  should  not  be  finished  as  fast 
as  the  industry  of  man  can  finish  them,  without  prejudice 
to  beginning  even  so  many  as  the  thirty-three  new  ones 
asked  for  by  Sir  J.  Hay.  It  is  all  a  question  of  money.  The 
question  of  money,  again,  depends  on  the  readiness  of  the 
Admiralty  to  ask.  It  has  only  to  come  to  Parliament  and 
say  that  more  is  wanted,  and  it  will  be  given.  When  it  did, 
under  great  pressure,  propose  a  supplementary  vote  last 
autumn,  the  only  doubt  expressed  was  as  to  whether  the 
sum  was  sufficient.  In  the  course  of  further  debate  on  the 
Estimates,  the  whole  question  of  the  Admiralty  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  under  discussion.  If  the  case  of  the 
country  against  the  department  is  decently  conducted,  we 
may  once  and  for  all  do  away  with  the  tradition  that  an 
Admiralty’s  first  duty  is  to  keep  the  navy  down.  The 
Opposition,  which,  in  this  case,  will  mean  all  one  side  of  the 
House  and  a  great  part  of  the  other,  will  have  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  establishing  the  principle,  hitherto  heretical,  that 
the  force  exists  for  the  country,  and  not  for  the  convenience 
of  either  one  party  or  the  other.  A  very  useful  preliminary 
step  would  be  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  number  of 
ships  would  bo  needed  in  war  time.  If  such  a  thing  were 
made,  and  based  on  reasoning  of  some  kind — not  on  vague 
guesses — we  should  have  made  a  good  step  towards  seeing 
how  far  the  present  fleet  is  sufficient. 


POT  AND  KETTLE. 

MR.  EDWARD  LEGGE,  “  originator"  of  the  Whitehall 
Review,  has  been  suing  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  of  the 
World,  for  libel.  The  World  is  still  with  us,  too  much  or 
too  little  as  opinions  may  incline.  Of  the  Whitehall  Review , 
as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mr.  Lec:c:e,  when  it  called 
a  spade  not  a  spade,  but  an  infernal  shovel,  nought  re¬ 
mains  but  the  name.  It  has  forsworn  scandal,  and  lives 


cleanly,  and  nothing  said  either  at  the  trial  or  here  abons 
its  previous  state  of  existence  applies  to  what  it  has  now 
become.  As  to  the  libel,  which  the  jury  have  found  to  bo 
justified,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  We  suppose  that 
vulgar  people,  with  no  sense  of  humour  and  no  sort  of  taste, 
who  like  scurrility  and  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
degradation  of  the  English  language,  have  as  much  right 
to  be  written  for  as  anybody  else.  If  they  can  find  any 
charm  and  detect  any  meaning  in  such  sentences  as  “  Legge, 
“  always  well-named,  has  got  into  his  right  place  at  last," 
we  can  only  congratulate  them  on  having  a  purveyor 
for  their  wants.  There  is  a  style  for  everything,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  style,  this  and  no  other,  ordained  from  all 
eternity  for  use  by  the  World  when  attacking  the  Whitehall 
Review.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Whitehall  Review  did  not 
confine  itself  to  saying,  in  the  speech  of  ’Arrydom,  “  You’re 
“  another,”  instead  of  appealing  to  a  special  jury.  But  the 
case  has  laid  bare  one  side  of  “  Society  journalism,”  or,  if 
we  may  suggest  an  amendment,  “  pantry  politics,”  and  very 
curious  the  revelation  is.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Legge  is  the 
proud  inventor  of  the  phrase  “  Society  journal,”  and  he 
may  further  plume  himself  on  having  rendered  it  much 
the  same  service  as  Hyperboles  performed  for  ostracism. 
Probably  no  paper  will  be  ambitious  of  the  title  “  Society 
“journal  ”  after  the  account  which  Mr.  Legge  gave  in  the 
witness-box  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  is  conducted. 
Mr.  Montagu  Williams  expressed  great  regret  that  he 
could  not  apply  to  Mr.  Vates,  who  was  absent,  the  same 
process  as  that  by  which  Mr.  Charles  Russell  extracted 
information  from  Mr.  Legge.  Meanwhile  there  is  Mr. 
Legge,  and  he  is  a  host  in  himself.  Mr.  Legge,  not  content 
with  amusing  a  certain  section  of  the  public,  was  ambitious 
of  reforming  the  morals  of  the  age.  With  this  lofty  pur¬ 
pose  he  published  an  article,  the  name  of  which  we  would 
rather  not  print  in  these  less  obtrusively  moral  columns. 
It  dealt  with  “  women  of  immoral  life  and  their  patrons,” 
and  was  written,  according  to  Mr.  Legge,  by  “  a  clergyman 
“  of  the  Church  of  England,”  who  should  not  be  suffered  to 
languish  in  obscurity. 

But  it  is  rather  Mr.  Legge’s  methods  than  Mr.  Legge’s 
aims  that  concern  the  public.  So  far  as  his  motives  go,  we 
are  forced  to  take  Mr.  Legge  more  or  less  at  his  own  valua¬ 
tion,  corrected  no  doubt  to  some  extent  by  the  less  flatter¬ 
ing  estimate  of  the  jury.  Still,  if  Mr.  Legge  chooses  to  say 
that  his  one  aim  in  life  was  the  promotion  of  social  purity, 
we  may  indeed  disbelieve,  but  we  cannot  refute,  him.  How 
he  went  about  his  work  we  know  from  his  own  lips.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  surest  modes  of  raising  public  morality 
is,  of  course,  to  circulate  spicy  details  about  divorce  cases 
before  they  come  into  court.  Even  if  only  baro  facts  can 
be  obtained,  they  set  people’s  minds  in  the  right  direction, 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Solicitors’  clerks  appear  to  have  been  useful  to  Mr. 
Legge  in  this  way ;  though  we  venture  to  think  that  he 
must  have  been  .exceptionally  fortunate  in  finding  any  who 
would  condescend  to  serve  him  in  such  a  capacity.'  But 
it  was  to  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  that  Mr.  Legge  really 
unbosomed  himself.  There  is  something  about  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  innocence  of  that  learned  Judge  which  invites 
confidence,  and  lie  had  a  much  greater  success  than  Mr. 
Russell.  To  the  Bench  Mr.  Legge  explained  that  he  got 
pretty  little  paragraphs  of  a  personal  nature  from  “  friends  ” 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  referred.  The  wages  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  friendly  industry  are  from  a  guinea  to  thirty 
shillings  a  column.  This  is  a  charming  vocation,  and  we 
share  the  regret  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  that  the  names  of 
those  who  labour  in  it  cannot  be  held  -up  to  general  appre¬ 
ciation. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  MEETING. 

r  I  HIE  late  Conservative  meeting  may  perhaps  tend  to- 
-L  improve  the  discipline  of  the  party ;  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate  that  since  that  date  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  should 
have  voted  and  spoken  against  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote. 
The  resignation  of  the  Conservative  agent  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  private  members  of  tho 
minority,  occupying  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility,  should  regard  with  occasional  dissatisfaction 
the  present  policy  of  their  leaders;  but  tho  wiser  part 
of  the  Opposition  understand  the  necessity  of  repressing 
their  natural  impatience.  Tho  ropeated  blunders  of  tho 
Government  will  not  produce  their  proper  effect  unless 
they  aro  contrasted  with  sound  judgment  and  resolute  con¬ 
sistency  on  tho  part  of  their  adversaries.  It  was  by  tho 
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display  of  superior  ability  and  -wisdom  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  last  generation  held  the  Whig  Government 
in  check  until  he  was  able  to  overthrow  it.  If  his  authority 
over  his  followers  had  been  impaired,  the  great  mass  of  in¬ 
dependent  opinion  would  have  once  more  inclined  to  the 
Liberal  side.  Although  he  has  no  equal  successor  in  the 
present  day,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  their  party.  It  is  to  their  patriotism  and  sound 
judgment  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  abstention  of 
Parliament  from  unreasonable  interference  with  the  actual 
or  possible  negotiations  on  the  Russian  difficulty.  Less 
experienced  and  less  conscientious  politicians  might  have 
remembered  and  copied  the  factious  violence  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  assailed  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  measures  in 
the  midst  of  foreign  complications.  Some  members  of  the 
present  Opposition  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  retaliate, 
if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the  influence  and  example  of 
their  leaders.  The  duty  of  presenting  a  united  front  to  a 
hostile  enemy  has  not  been  forgotten,  although  the  Minister 
is  with  good  reason  universally  and  profoundly  distrusted. 
The  marvellous  and  yet  characteristic  imbecility  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  statements  about  the  agreement  or  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  Afghan  frontier  was  allowed  to  pass  with  a 
simple  request  for  more  intelligible  information.  When  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  it  appeared  that  there  was  at  the 
time  neither  an  agreement  nor  an  arrange  me  nt  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  once  more  refrained  from  words  which  might  not 
have  done  good,  and  which  might  have  done  harm. 

The  indications  of  schism  or  mutiny  which  seemed  to  have 
been  afforded  by  the  late  division  on  a  clause  of  the  Seats  Bill 
were  apparently  the  occasion  of  the  Conservative  meeting. 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Opposition  voted  against  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  on  the  question  wffietlier  the  City  of 
Loudon  should  be  deprived  of  two  of  its  members.  If  the  Irish 
members  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  they 
might  have  placed  the  Government  in  a  minority ;  and  they 
were  probably  only  deterred  from  causing  general  embar¬ 
rassment  by  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  advantages  which 
will  result  from  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  Ireland.  It 
may  probably  be  true  that  the  City  has  been  mulcted  of  two 
cf  its  members  as  a  punishment  for  its  recent  conversion  to 
Conservative  principles ;  and  those  who  think  that  almost 
any  deviation  from  the  rigid  system  of  electoral  districts  is 
desirable  may  reasonably  wish  that  the  City  should  be  re¬ 
presented  in  propoi’tion  to  the  number  of  electors  rather 
than  according  to  the  census  of  residents.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  himself  would  probably  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  an  open  question  ; 
but  a  party  to  an  elaborate  compromise  is  not  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  single  concessions  which  form  a  part  of  the 
bargain.  If  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  found  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  S. 
Northcote  obtained  excellent  terms  for  their  clients.  They 
could  not  forget  that  every  modification  of  the  original  Bill 
was  a  clear  gain  to  the  Conservative  cause.  The  division 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  into  districts  returning 
single  members  may  not  improbably  fail  to  secure  a  just 
representation  of  the  minority  ;  but  the  plan  furnished  the 
only  attainable  means  of  limiting  the  monotonous  pre¬ 
valence  of  numbers.  The  retention  of  some  of  the  old 
constituencies  and  of  the  University  representation  must  be 
set  off  against  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  City  of  London. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  principal  is 
bound  by  the  engagements  of  his  agent,  unless  he  disowns 
the  authority  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  given.  Not 
one  of  the  many  Conservative  members  who  dislike  the 
Seats  Bill  as  it  is  framed  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  commission  assumed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
colleague. 

If  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
compromise  should  be  repudiated,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  s 
speeches  in  the  University  debate  and  on  the  question  of 
double  votes  would  have  been  sufficient  provocation  for  a 
rupture.  The  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  formal  agreement  between  the  two  great  parties  is 
not  morally  justified  in  arguing  against  a  clause  which  he 
at  the  same  time  recommends  to  the  acceptance  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Radical  party,  having  obtained  the  benefit 
of  passing  an  almost  unopposed  measure,  has  now  through 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  dis¬ 
franchising  the  Universities  and  the  freeholders  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  arguments  which  Sir  C.  Dilke 
described  on  the  earlier  occasion  as  unanswerable  have  less 
to  do  with  his  conclusion  than  the  more  candid  declarations 
of  Irish  members.  Mr.  Bryce  was  shocked  at  the  diffe¬ 


rence  of  opinion  between  graduates  living  in  the  world  and 
the  little  knot  of  revolutionary  theorists,  including  some 
infuriated  pedants,  who  form  a  part  of  the  resident  academic 
body.  Mr.  Redmond  more  simply  voted  against  University 
constituencies  on  the  ground  that  property  and  learning 
ought  not  to  be  represented  in  Parliament.  Irish  malcon¬ 
tents,  while  they  are  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  cultivation,  have 
a  still  more  urgent  personal  reason  for  wishing  to  disfranchise 
the  national  University.  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr.  Gibson  are 
by  universal  consent  the  most  accomplished  of  all  Irish 
members.  If  they  were  excluded,  as  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Bryce  would  desire,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  their 
places  might  be  supplied  by  another  Bigc.ar  and  another 
Redmond.  The  contention  that  private  Conservative 
members  are  morally  bound  by  the  covenants  of  their  chiefs 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  minority  which  supported  Mr. 
Bryce’s  amendment.  It  is  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
retention  of  the  University  seats  that  the  Opposition  will 
have  virtually  concurred  in  the  return  of  numerous  agita¬ 
tors  of  a  dangerous  kind.  Sir  C.  Dilke  himself  shared  in 
the  negotiation  which  he  proposes,  not  immediately  to 
violate,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discredit. 

The  question  of  Irish  representation  on  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  revolted  furnished  a  not  less  strong 
instance  of  intrinsic  reasonableness  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Opposition  malcontents.  But  here,  too,  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  applies.  The  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  are  equitably  the  same  ;  but  the  weaker  party 
would  evidently  be  the  chief  loser  by  a  disruption  of  the  com¬ 
promise.  The  effect  of  a  breach  would  be  to  remit  both 
parties  to  the  position  which  they  respectively  occupied 
before  the  arrangemeftt  was  made  in  the  autumn.  The 
Conservatives  were  then  strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause; 
but  they  were  hopelessly  outnumbered.  The  Ministers  had 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  rabble  on  their  side ;  and  they 
could  probably  now  revive,  if  the  hope  of  unanimous 
legislation  were  disappointed,  the  clamorous  violence  of 
their  supporters.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  evade  or  disguise  the  execution  of  a  compulsory 
retreat.  The  Conservatives  may  have  lost  the  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  Ministerial  scheme  was  intentionally 
unjust,  and  probably  mischievous;  but  the  demonstration 
would  not  have  enabled  two-fifths  of  the  House  to  out¬ 
vote  three-fifths.  It  is  also,  on  the  whole,  convenient 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  compelled  to  pass  a 
Bill  of  which  it  nevertheless  conscientiously  disapproves. 
The  Conservative  majority  of  peers  will  undoubtedly  hold 
itself  bound  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  bold  and  independent 
action.  It  would  have  been  more  disagreeable  to  give  way 
after  one  rejection  of  the  Bill  to  the  persistency  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  both  Houses  assent  to  the  general 
arrangement  involves  the  waiver  of  objections  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  details.  Appeals  to  Parliament  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  may  not  be  objectionable 
in  principle ;  but  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  the 
preliminary  distribution  was  accomplished  would  greatly 
weaken  the  force  of  local  objections.  Almost  the  only 
questions  which  seemed  during  the  inquiry  to  excite  popular 
interest  related  to  the  names  rather  than  to  the  delimitation 
of  the  new  electoral  districts.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  are  certainly  not  pledged  to  the  claims  of  one 
borough  or  market- town  rather  than  of  another  to  gi\  e  its 
name  to  a  county  division. 

Many  commentators  on  the  transaction  have  observed 
that  the  settlement  of  a  great  controversy  by  three  or 
four  leading  statesmen  is  a  constitutional  innovation.  The 
courteous  communications  between  the  respective  leaders 
which  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  business 
seldom  involve  a  compromise  of  principle.  More  questionable 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  party  antagonism 
have  consisted  in  the  occasional  employment  of  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  official  business.  The  appointment  in  1858 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Extra  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  was  an  audacious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Six-  Edward  Lytton  to  buy  off  a  formidable 
opponent.  The  experiment  would  probably  not  have  failed 
if  an  attempt  made  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  successful.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
acquitted  of  a  similar  design  in  appointing  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  ;  but,  if  he  made  no  direct  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  off  the  Opposition,  he  effectually  silenced  it.  The 
treaty  was  never  seriously  discussed,  because  a  Conseiva- 
tive  leader  had  shared  the  responsibility  which  ought  to 
have  devolved  exclusively  on  the  Government.  The  late 
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proceeding  is  not  covered  by  the  precedents ;  but,  if  it 
effects  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  the  novelty  may 
perhaps  not  be  a  conclusive  argument  against  a  possibly 
beneficial  practice.  Party  influences  and  traditions  have 
had  an  ample  share  in  the  decision  of  political  issues.  It 
may  perhaps  be  found  expedient  that  on  rare  occasions  the 
public  good  should  be  preferred  to  the  triumph  of  a  Ministry 
or  an  Opposition.  There  are  a  few  advocates  of  the  paradox 
that  party  government  is  already  obsolete ;  but  perhaps  the 
proposition  ought  in  consistency  to  extend  to  representative 
government.  The  results  of  a  qualified  intermission  of  party 
•warfare  may  perhaps  be  instructive. 


OLCOTT  SCIENCE. 

MME.  COULOMB  has  recently  shown,  with  extreme 
frankness,  “  how  it  is  done,”  how  psychical  messages 
are  mysteriously  conveyed  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  string, 
and  how  a  Mahatma  can  be  improvised  with  a  sheet  and  a 
sofa-cushion.  The  miracles  of  “  Theosophy  ”  being  thus 
partially  accounted  for,  as  in  conformity  with  natural  law, 
perhaps  it  is  fair  to  examine  the  philosophy  which  is  based 
upon  the  miracles.  In  a  little  book  styled  Theosophy, 
Religion,  and  Occult  Science  (Redway),  one  of  the  apostles 
of  Occultism,  Colonel  Olcott,  states,  in  reprinted  lectures, 
the  nature  of  the  very  extensive  faith  which  is  in  him. 
“  There  are  metaphysicians  enough,”  exclaims  the  gallant 
Colonel,  “  to  enlighten  and  confuse  the  higher  reading 
“  public;  but  to  one  who  can  follow  them  through  their 
“  demonstrations  there  are  fifty  who  lack  time,  ability, 
“  or  both.”  To  these  fifty  lost  sheep,  who  lack  time  and 
ability,  Colonel  Olcott  appears  as  a  missionary ;  “  this, 
“  primarily,  is  my  public,”  he  remarks ;  and  he  attempts  to 
sweep  away  the  Materialists,  and  their  friends  the  Positiv¬ 
ists.  These  misguided  men  are  “jostling  the  Ecclesiastic,” 
“  undermining  spiritual  aspirations  ”  (think  of  under¬ 
mining  an  aspiration  !),  and  “  blackening  the  sky  of  sunny 
“  Intuition.”  Sunny  Intuition  is  good;  and  so  are  all  the 
Colonel’s  metaphors.  His  lectures  are,  indeed,  a  howling 
menagerie  of  mixed  metaphors.  The  Colonel  remarks 
that  he  plants  the  Thuosophical  Society  upon  a  “  basic 
“  general  proposition,”  the  proposition  being  that  the  idols 
of  Materialism  are  to  be  demolished  by  the  hammer  of 
science.  So  now  for  the  Colonel’s  “  Science.”  He  and 
his  friends  have  “  verified  the  existence  of  two  sublimer 
“  states  of  matter  than  the  form  we  are  told  about  by 
“  our  fashionable  scientific  authorities.”  Thus  aided,  the 
Society — which  we  left  planted  upon  a  basic  proposition  as 
upon  a  rock  that  can  buffet  the  storms  of  criticism — is 
“  fast  growing  into  a  banyan  tree,”  basic  pi’opositions 
being,  apparently,  favourable  to  this  class  of  vegetable  life. 
Inquirers  ask,  says  Colonel  Olcott,  whether  the  Society 
believes  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  whether  a 
library  will  be  established  and  accessible  to  the  Fellows  ? 
Inquirers  ask  fifteen  other  questions  of  equal  importance, 
not  including  whether  election  is  by  ballot  or  by  com¬ 
mittee.  We  cannot,  of  course,  reply  to  all  these  interesting 
demands,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  try  to  find  out  how  Colonel 
Olcott  “  verifies  the  existence  of  two  sublimer  sorts  of 
“  matter  ”  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  The  fact 
is  th  at  Colonel  Olcott  appears  to  make  almost  too  limited 
a  bid  for  public  confidence.  He  seems  to  believe  in  the 
seven  principles  which  Hindu  philosophers  have  verified  in 
man.  “  We  are  seven,”  each  of  us  may  say,  and  while  the 
materialist,  like  the  prosaic  poet,  insists  that  we  are  only 
one  apiece,  we  may  enumerate  our  Sthulasarira  (ri^a  bien 
qui  rira  le  dernier)  Jiva,  Lingasarira,  Kamarupa,  Manas, 
Buddhi,  and  Atma.  Possessing  at  least  five  more  com¬ 
ponent  elements  than  the  ordinary  allowance  of  body 
and  soul,  why  does  the  learned  Colonel  only  verify  the 
existence  of  two  sublimer  forms  of  matter?  Wo  wonder 
the  more  at  his  moderation  as  he  might  have  declared 
for  at  least  seven  times  seven  more  sublime  forms  of 
matter.  Each  of  the  seven  principles  is  divided  by  the 
mild  Hindu,  the  Colonel’s  master,  into  seven  sub-groups. 
The  fourth  of  the  seven,  the  Kamarupa  “  resulting  in  the 
“  Double,”  is  the  important  one  of  the  lot  for  Theosophy. 
“And  is  old  Double  dead?”  we  may  ask,  with  Shallow, 
when  any  one  expires,  and  the  Theosophistic  answer  appears 
to  bo  that  old  Double,  or  Kamarupa,  is  not  dead,  but 
survives  the  decease  of  the  mere  Sthulasarira,  or  material 
body.  The  answer  is  important  becauso  it  is  the  key  to  tho 
whole  Theosophistic  position.  That  position  is  that  ordinary 
religion  cannot  face  the  oppositions  of  material  science  ;  that 


Theosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  can  meet  science  with  science, 
and  demonstrate  or  verify  the  existence  of  forces  which  reli¬ 
gion  accepts  and  which  science  refuses.  The  demonstration  is 
provided  by  meansof  the  Kamarupa  “resultingin  the  Double,” 
for  material  science  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Double, 
while  religion  is  expected  by  Theosophists  to  welcome  the 
Double  as  a  valued  ally.  Colonel  Olcott’s  doctrine  of  tho 
Double,  then,  may  as  well  be  stated  in  his  own  language  : — 
“  Now  the  next  question  to  be  asked  us  is  whether  this 
“  fohrth  principle,  resulting  as  Mayavirupa ,  or  the  human 
“  ‘  double,’  is  intelligent  or  non-intelligent,  matter  or  spirit; 
“  and  the  next,  whether  its  existence  can  be  scientifically 
“  accounted  for  and  proved.  We  will  take  them  in  order. 
“  In  itself  the  living  man’s  double  is  either  a  vapour,  a 
“  mist,  or  a  solid  form,  according  to  its  relative  state  of  con- 
“  densation.  Given  outside  the  body  one  set  of  atmospheric, 
“  electric,  magnetic,  telluric,  and  other  conditions,  this  form 
“  may  be  invisible,  yet  capable  of  making  sounds,  or 
“  manifesting  other  signs  of  its  presence  ;  given  another  sot 
“  of  conditions,  it  may  be  visible,  but  as  a  misty  vapour ; 
“  given  a  third  set,  it  may  be  condensed  into  perfect 
“  visibility,  and  even  tangibility.” 

Here  is  the  creed  theosophistic  in  a  nutshell.  Man’s 
essence  includes  something  for  which  physical  science 
has  no  place — a  something  which,  in  accordance  with  electric, 
magnetic,  and  telluric  conditions,  may  be  a  vapour,  or  a 
mist,  or  something  tangible,  and  which  may  even  survive 
the  death  of  the  body.  Obviously  this  Double  is  no  more 
than  the  old  familiar  ghost  or  wraith,  or,  in  its  tangible 
shape,  the  “  materialized  spirit  ”  of  the  Slades  and  Sludges. 
The  existence  of  such  things  is  certainly  not  a  new  doctrine  ; 
for,  except  perhaps  the  Masai  of  Central  Africa,  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  savages  who  do  not  believe  iu  the 
Double,  and  whose  sorcerers  do  not  trade  in  the  belief.  Nor 
is  the  foundation  of  a  kind  of  creed  on  the  “  basic  rock  ”  of 
these  fancies  a  novelty  ;  for,  if  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is 
correct,  savage  religions  have  no  other  foundation.  So  far, 
then,  Theosophy  cannot  be  held  to  have  made  any  advance 
on  mere  old-fashioned  Spiritualism,  whether  savage  or 
American.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  difference  lies  in  this, 
that  the  savage’s  “  Doubles  ”  are  mere  dreams  and  con¬ 
fusions  of  thought,  the  Spiritualist  doubles  mere  bladders 
and  dummies,  while  the  Theosophists  have  actually  “  verified 
“  the  existence  ”  of  such  “  sublimer  forms  of  matter.”  But 
have  they  “  verified  the  existence,”  and  how  did  they  verify 
it  ?  Why  thus  : — “  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  apparitions  of 
“  dead  persons,”  says  the  Colonel.  “  I  have  myself  seen 
“  more  than  five  hundred  such  apparitions  in  America, 
“  where  hundreds  more  saw  them,  and  have  recorded  my 
“  experiences  in  the  form  of  a  book.”  And  this  is  verifica¬ 
tion  !  Coleridge  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  because  ho 
had  seen  too  many  of  them.  Because  he  has  seen  so  many, 
Colonel  Olcott  is  not  only  a  believer,  but  holds  that  he  has 
“  verified  ”  something.  Why,  all  men  know  how  these 
apparitions  and  materialized  Mahatmas  and  the  rest  of  tho 
fudge  are  manufactured  ! 

Colonel  Olcott  is  quoted  in  Theosophy  Unveiled  as  bavin" 
remarked,  “  A  Christian  sect  has  adopted  the  motto  finis 
“  coronat  opus — the  end  justifies  the  means.”  The  Colonel’s 
Latin  is  not  better  than  Mme.  Blavatsky’s;  but  he,  at  all 
events,  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Only  people  who  hold  that  Jesuitical  opinion  could 
speak  with  tolerance  of  these  American  apparitions,  more 
than  five  hundred  in  number,  which  the  Colonel  cites  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses.  Mme.  Coulomb  has  described  tho 
making  of  an  apparition  by  her  own  fair  hands ;  it  was  cut 
out  in  paper,  stuffed,  and  sewed,  “  the  arms  were  only  up  to 
“  the  elbow.”  America  is  full  of  such  apparitions,  and 
they  appear  in  “  the  constant  presence  of  persons  of  highly 
“  sympathetic  magnetism."  “  Some  call  them  ‘  clo- 
“  *  meutaries,’  others  ‘  shells,’  ”  according  to  Colonel 
Olcott— “  others  *  sells,’  ”  he  might  have  added  colloquially, 
but  with  perfect  truth.  But  the  apostle  of  Theosophy  deems 
that  these  manifestations  are  “  the  undispersed  phantasms 
“  of  tho  dead,  the  apparitional  forms  of  human  beings  in 
“  transit  between  the  states  of  full  subjectivity  and  full 
“  objectivity — i.e.  between  life  in  this  world  and  life  in 
“  ‘  Devachan.’  ’’ 

This,  to  bo  brief,  is  what  it  all  comes  to.  Theosophy, 
falsely  so  called,  is  a  mixture  of  American  sentimental 
theology  with  quantities  of  Spiritualism  and  savage  super¬ 
stition,  bedizened  with  outlandish  Oriental  names.  The 
patentees  of  this  precious  compound  carry  it  to  tho  Indian 
market,  where  they  prose  about  tho  Vedas  and  the  primitive 
Aryan  monotheism,  as  if  they  knew  anything  about  tho 
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Vedas,  and  as  if  the  primitive  Aryan’s  creeds  were  a  jot 
more  refined  than  those  of  the  primitive  Eskimo.  \  oung 
Baboos,  with  the  delusions  of  their  race  not  purged  away, 
are  caught,  perhaps,  by  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  in  the  magical  powers  of  Yogis 
and  Bogies.  Theosophy  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the  faith 
in  Ivitty  King  with  smatterings  of  Oriental  studies  mis¬ 
understood  and  misapplied.  The  doctrine  is  conveyed  in 
language  of  incoherent  absurdity.  “  This  supernaturalism  ” 
(that  of  people  who  disagree  with  Colonel  Olcott)  “  iS  the 
“  curse  of  all  creeds;  it  hangs  like  an  incubus”  (we  should 
like  to  see  the  Colonel’s  idea  of  an  incubus)  “  around  the 
“  neck  of  the  religious,  and  hatches  the  satire  of  the 
“  sceptic ;  it  is  the  dry  rot  that  eats  out  the  heart  of  any 
“  faith  that  builds  upon  it.”  A  supernaturalism  which  is  a 
dry  rot  that  can  be  built  upon,  which  eats  out  hearts,  and 
incubates  satire,  and  hangs  round  necks  like  an  incubus,  is 
a  very  odd  agency  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the  rhetoric  of 
Olcott  science. 


IRELAND. 

MR,  SEXTON  lias  during  the  present  week  excited  the 
warm  admiration  of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  he  ought,  in  addition  to  that,  to  have  earned  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  He  has,  for  the 
moment,  diverted  public  attention  from  the  comically  miser¬ 
able  plight  of  that  unfortunate  functionary,  who  began  by 
disgusting  his  Loyalist  fellow-citizens  and  ended  by  infu¬ 
riating  his  Nationalist  associates,  and  who  now  stands  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  cross-fire  of  attack  from  two  parties,  to  both  of 
whom  he  has  given  cause  of  offence,  as  just  in  each  case  as 
it  was  gratuitous  in  both.  Mr.  Sexton  has  now  descended 
upon  the  scene  almost  like  the  goddess  who  withdraws 
the  wounded  Homeric  hero  ;  and  gorgeous — indeed  as  gor¬ 
geous  as  gaseous — is  the  cloud  behind  which  Mr.  O’Connor 
is  now  hidden.  A  great  deal  too  much  unintelligent 
ridicule  has,  however,  in  our  judgment,  been  expended 
on  the  “  important  document  entrusted  to  Mr.  John 
“  Clancy  by  Mr.  Sexton,  and  written  by  him  at  the  in- 
“  stance  of  Mr.  Parnell.”  Its  eloquence  is  certainly  of 
a  somewhat  Corinthian  order;  but  what  of  that?  We  will 
avoid  a  hackneyed  Latin  quotation  and  risk  an  English 
vulgarism,  by  saying  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can 
“  come  Corinth  ”  over  us  like  the  impassioned  member  for 
Sligo.  Let  an  average  Englishman  try  his  hand  at  turning 
out  such  a  noble  piece  of  denunciatory  eloquence  as  that 
about  the  policy — “  the  instruments  of  which  are  the  insolent 
“  mercenary,  the  foul  suborner  of  perjury,  the  infamous 
“  hired  swearer,  the  gaoler  offering  liberty  as  the  price  of 
“  innocent  lives,  the  jury  debauched  by  political  passion, 
“  the  Crown  Prosecutor  raging  on  the  judgment-seat,  the 
“  executioner  busy  with  the  halter — a  policy  which  has 
“  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  regarded  neither  the  robe  of 
“  the  ecclesiastic  nor  the  mandate  of  the  elected  representa- 
“  tive,  respected  neither  the  legality  of  the  public  assembly 
“  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  home — a  policy  which  protects 
“  the  miscreant,  official  and  pampers  the  mean  instruments 
“  and  base  allies  of  coercion,  while  it  spurns,  insults,  im- 
“  prisons,  and  defames  the  accredited  delegates  of  the  nation 
“  — a  policy  without  pity  and  without  shame,  which  enriches 
“  the  perjurer,  while  it  expatriates  the  hunger-stricken 
“  peasant.”  Let  the  average  Englishman,  we  say,  only 
attempt  this,  and  see  what  he  makes  of  it.  If  by  any 
chance  he  should  ascend  to  the  height  of  the  “  Crown  Pro- 
secutor  raging  on  the  judgment-seat,”  and  the  “  executioner 
“  busy  with  the  halter,”  he  would  never  compass  the  mag¬ 
nificent  rhetoric  of  those  sentences  (unaccountably  omitted 
from  some  copies  of  the  manifesto)  in  which  Mr.  Sexton 
goes  on  to  denounce  a  policy  “  which  has  humefied  the 
“  climate  of  our  island  and  saddened  its  encircling  ocean, 
“  which  has  lured  the  peasant  from  his  potato  patch  by 
“  the  accursed  bribe  of  the  recruiting-sergeant,  and  turned 
“  against  the  mild  Mahdi  those  stalwart  arms  which  in 
“  happier  years  have  levelled  the  blunderbuss  at  the  land- 
“  lord— a  policy  which  has  wasted  the  waters  of  the 
“  Shannon  and  polluted  those  of  the  Liffey,  which  has 
“  driven  the  disgusted  fish  from  our  coasts,  and  sophisticated 
“  our  whisky  with  the  maddening  fusel." 

It  is  no  use  our  pretending  that  we  can  write  this  sort  of 
thing  in  England ;  and  his  is  but  a  poor  spirit  who  affects 
to  despise  what  is  beyond  his  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  use 
in  feigning  surprise  at  Mr.  Parnell’s  action  with  respect  to 
the  memorable  document  from  which  we  have  been  quoting. 
His  account  of  its  origin  is  most  interesting,  and  would  have 


justified  an  even  more  unqualified  assumption  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  his  part  for  its  contents.  The  amendment  which 
Mr.  Clancy  proposed  to  move  to  Sir  George  Owens’s 
resolution  of  welcome  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  was,  no  doubt,  very  deficient  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  being  in  fact  one  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
“  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ” ;  and  Mr.  Parnell  naturally 
suggested  to  Mr.  Sexton  to  draft  something  which  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  This 
Mr.  Sexton  kindly  consented  to  do,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Clancy  returned  to  Dublin  with  what  has  been 
variously  represented  as  “  a  manifesto  ”  from  Parnell  and 
“  a  mandate  from  the  Irish  party,”  but  what  was  simply  “  a 
“  series  of  resolutions  of  an  admirable  character,  drawn  by 
“  Mr.  Sexton,  for  Mr.  Clancy’s  own  guidance  and  assist- 
“  ance,”  and  “  not  iutended  to  be  exhibited  in  any  way  as 
“  expressing  the  views  of  the  Irish  party.”  Not  “  in  any 
“  way  expressing  the  views  of  the  Irish  party  ”  is  surely 
rather  a  serious  qualification  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  praise  of 
these  “admirable  resolutions ”  on  the  Irish  situation.  It 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  pretty  broad  hint  to  the  effect  that  the 
amendment  to  Sir  George  Owens’s  resolution  had  better 
take  some  less  eloquent  and  copious  form  than  Mr.  Sexton’s 
column  or  so  of  glowing  rhetoric;  and  this  implied  sug¬ 
gestion  was,  in  fact,  acted  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  Town  Council,  on  Monday  last.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Sexton  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  his 
admirable  resolutions  before  his  countrymen  with  the  full 
approval  of  his  leader  ;  and  it  is  quite  irrational  to 
express  the  astonishment  which  has  found  voice  in  some 
quarters  at  Mr.  Parnell’s  admiring  comment  upon  their 
style.  The  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party  may  surely  be 
trusted  to  know  his  public.  The  mere  fact  that  his  own 
oratory  is  of  a  more  frigid  character  does  not  render  him 
incapable  of  appreciating  a  magnificent  piece  of  denunciatory 
rhetoric  when  he  comes  across  it,  and  he  knows  that  the 
discontented  portion  of  the  Irish  people  will  appreciate  it 
also.  No  doubt  he  is  sincere  enough  in  his  desire  to  break 
the  bonds  of  the  Union  ;  but  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sus¬ 
pect  so  intelligent  a  politician  of  believing  in  the  reality  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  “  wrongs  ”  which  he  makes  use  of  to 
promote  the  Separatist  cause.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
natural  affinity  between  the  kind  of  Irishman  who  follows 
the  agitator  and  the  kind  of  oratory  in  which  Mr.  Sexton 
indulges.  He  knows  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  one  is  not  more 
hollow  than  the  discontent  of  the  other,  that  the  inflated 
invective  answers  fitly  enough  to  the  preposterously  ex¬ 
aggerated  grievances,  and  that  the  whole  pose  and  posture¬ 
making  is  equally  theati’ical  in  both.  The  so-called  wrongs 
of  Ireland  stand  related  to  the  oppressions  of  a  really 
oppressed  country  precisely  as  bombast  stands  related  to 
real  eloquence.  Fustian  is,  so  to  speak,  their  natural 
clothing. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Town  Council  was  very 
different  in  terms  from  the  “  impassioned  prose  ”  of 
Mr.  Sexton.  “  Supersession  of  the  constitut’onal  liberties 
“  of  the  Irish  people,”  “  oppressive  ”  laws  which  make 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  little  better  than  an 
“  odious  despotism,”  the  Prince’s  visit  “  a  political  con- 
“  trivance  designed  to  produce  a  deceptive  show  of  satis- 
“  faction  with  the  rule  of  Dublin  Castle  and  the  British 
“  Parliament  ’’—such  language  as  this  reads  tamely  enough 
after  the  burning  words  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  “  admirable  re- 
“  solutions.”  It  served,  however,  to  raise  a  “  somewhat 
“  heated  discussion,”  as  a  result  of  which  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  41  votes  to  17.  This,  having  regard  to  the 
known  constitution  of  the  Council,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Parnell’s  orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  majority 
through  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  was  of  course  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  and  carries  with  it,  therefore,  even  less  than  the 
very  small  amount  of  weight  which  would  in  any  case  have 
attached  to  it.  But  certain  parts  of  the  resolution  seem 
almost  designedly  framed  to  produce  Jlibernice  the  very 
reverse  of  the  effect  contemplated  by  its  sponsors.  The  pro¬ 
test  against  “  the  political  contrivance  designed  to  produce  a 
“  deceptive  show  of  satisfaction  ”  is  particularly  good,  as  let 
ting  in  light  upon  the  apprehensions  which  have  been  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  party  of  disloyalty  by  the  Royal  visit. 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  insist  before  the  event  comes 
off  that  any  show  of  satisfaction  which  may  be  produced  by 
it  will  be  “deceptive”?  If  the  Irish  people,  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  them,  are  really  in  the  mood  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  rule  of  Dublin  Castle  and  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  the  agitators  attribute  to  them,  how  comes  it 
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that  any  “  shew  of  satisfaction,”  whether  deceptive  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  expected,  and  has  to  be  provided  against1?  The 
amendment  carried  in  the  Dublin  Town  Council  the  other 
day  is,  in  short,  a  confession  of  weakness,  an  avowal  of 
alienation  from  popular  sentiment,  to  which  only  a  body 
of  Irishmen  could  have  been  absurd  enough  to  commit 
themselves.  It  is  appropriate  enough  that  the  very  next 
paragraph  to  that  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Town 
Council  are  reported  in  the  Times  contains  the  report  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Citizen  Committee  in  Dublin  at  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  promote  measures  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  This  meeting, 
it  is  added,  was  largely  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
banking,  mercantile,  and  railway  interests  of  the  city.  Their 
talk  was  of  citizens’  addresses,  of  a  citizens’  ball,  of  grand 
firework  displays,  and  so  forth— matters  certainly  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  “show  of  satisfaction.” 

O 


LEGAL  FICTION  AND  MORAL  FACT. 

IF  the  intelligent  foreigner  ever  amuses  himself  with  the 
perusal  of  English  law  reports,  he  will  probably  find  it 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  case  of  Sumner  v. 
Kingscote.  In  disentangling  the  complications  of  this 
remarkable  trial  our  acute  but  alien  friend  will  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Sumner  v.  Kingscote  means,  so 
far  as  it  means  anything,  Kingscote  v.  Hoare.  Colonel 
Kingscote  applied  to  the  Chancery  Division  to  commit 
Mr.  Hoare  to  gaol  for  disobeying  a  previous  order  of  the 
Court.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  refused  to  do  this,  but  he 
directed  Mr.  Hoare  to  pay  the  costs  of  making  and  resisting 
the  motion  for  his  own  imprisonment,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  order  which  Mr.  Hoare 
was  accused  of  disobeying  forbade  him  to  hold  any  com¬ 
munication  with  Miss  Beatrice  Sumner  while  she  was  a 
ward  in  Chancery.  Miss  Sumner  is  now  three-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  so  that  she  has  ceased  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month  to  be  under  tutelage  of  any  kind.  The  order  was 
dated  the  20th  of  December,  1881,  so  that  the  only  acts  of 
Mr.  IIoare  material  to  the  case  must  have  been  committed 
between  that  day  and  the  attainment  by  Miss  Sumner  of 
her  majority  in  1883.  The  evidence  against  Air.  IIoare, 
by  which  of  course  we  mean  the  legal  evidence,  was  of  the 
flimsiest  kind.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  risk  which  he  would  run  if  he  defied  the  law, 
and  to  have  confined  himself  very  scrupulously  to  the 
exact  terms  of  the  prohibition.  It  was,  indeed,  argued  by 
Mr.  Ince  that  Mr.  Hoare  might  be  punished  for  con- 
turnacy  in  associating  with  Miss  Sumner  after  she  was 
sui  juris.  But  Mr.  Justice  Ciiitty  refused  to  countenance 
this  view,  which  would,  he  thought,  seriously  abridge  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  There  must,  indeed,  be  very  few 
precedents,  if  there  are  any,  for  the  application  which  Mr. 
Ince  made.  “  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 

“  but  not  for  love.”  Wards  in  Chancery  have  been  married, 
and  their  husbands  have  languished  in  dungeons  for 
“  contempt,”  but  not  after  the  young  ladies  were  twenty- 
one.  Mr.  Justice  CmrfY  described  himself  as  parens 
patriae,  but  even  that  exalted  title  does  not  give  him  juris¬ 
diction  over  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  of  full  age.  The  only 
person  who  seems  to  have  really  committed  a  breach  of 
the  order  was  not  Mr.  Hoare,  but  Lady  Choi.mondeley, 
who  sent  him  letters  from  Miss  Sumner,  and  whom  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty  thoughtfully  informed  that  the  Courts  had 
authority  over  both  sexes  alike.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
evidence  that  Major  Kingscote,  who  declined  to  face 
cross-examination,  had  also  set  the  Chancery  Division  at 
defiance  by  endeavouring  to  bring  Miss  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Hoare  together.  But  all  this,  however  interesting,  was  no 
reason  for  abridging  the  personal  freedom  of  Mr.  IIoare. 
The  only  relevant  misdeed  which  could  be  brought  home  to 
him  w’as,  that  when  he  received  letters  not  addressed  by 
Miss  Sumner,  and  found  that  they  were  in  reality  from  her, 
ho  put  them  into  the  fire,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  J 
High  Court  of  Justice  (Chancery  Division).  That,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  is  what  lie  ought  to  have  done. 
But,  after  all,  ns  another  Judgo  said,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  people. 

So  much  for  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case.  The  moral  and 
social  nature  of  it  is  very  different.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  conceal  what  has  been  published  in  every 
daily  newspaper  throughout  England.  .Mr.  IIoare,  a 
married  man,  seduced  Miss  Sumner,  and  is  the  father  of 
her  child.  The  child  was  born  when  Miss  Sumner  was 
very  nearly  twenty-two,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  no  j 


Court,  except  a  matrimonial  one,  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Hoare  began  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  Miss  Sumner  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  when  she  was 
nineteen,  she  was  made  a  ward  of  Court  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  from  his  pursuit.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  re¬ 
markable  application  which  Mr.  Justice  Ciiitty  has  just 
dismissed.  The  English  law,  more  careful  of  property  than 
of  persons,  only  interferes  when  the  modern  representative 
of  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  is  constituted  guardian  of  a 
girl’s  worldly  goods.  These  may  be  very  slender.  The 
principle  is  the  same.  Miss  Sumner’s  father  could  of  course 
have  forbidden  her  to  meet  Mr.  IIoare.  He  could  even 
have  shut  her  up  in  her  room,  like  Clarissa  Harlowe,  if 
she  had  proved  contumacious.  But  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  are  not  as  the  days  of  George  II.,  and  Holloway 
Gaol  for  the  gentleman  is  more  secure  than  her  bedroom  for 
the  lady.  Inclusam  Danaen — but  we  will  not  continue 
the  quotation.  In  this  case  the  intervention  of  Chancery 
was  too  early  or  too  late.  Miss  Sumner  had  already  be¬ 
come  attached  to  Mr.  IIoare  when  she  was  made  a  ward, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  do  as  she  pleased,  she  placed 
herself  under  his  protection.  Her  father  was  in  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  Bawdon  Crawleys  and  other 
elegant  ornaments  of  society,  and  Mr.  Hoare  was  politely 
requested  to  advance  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds.  I11 
these  circumstances  the  stranger  to  our  customs  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  might  well  ask  himself  why  this  case  was  brought 
into  Court  at  all.  Colonel  Kingscote  appeared  as  trustee  to 
protect  his  niece  and  to  invoke  the  powers  of  Chancery. 
What  good  could  he  hope  to  do?  Miss  Sumner  can  no 
longer  be  restrained  from  acting  as  she  thinks  fit.  If  Mr. 
Hoare  had  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  tipstaff  for 
a  while,  that  would  scarcely  have  put  matters  straight.  No 
doubt  Colonel  Kingscote  has  succeeded  in  making  things 
very  unpleasant  for  Mr.  IIoare,  and  in  exposing  one  of  the 
seamiest  sides  of  modern  society.  But  the  poor  girl’s  name 
has  been  dragged  before  the  public  in  a  most  disagreeable 
way;  and,  though  these  things  are  soon  forgotten,  the  expo¬ 
sure  cannot  but  affect  her  future  prospects.  The  entire 
proceedings  came  very  near  to  being  an  abuse  of  the  process 
of  the  Court.  A  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division  is  not,  at 
all  events  now  that  Sir  Biciiard  Malins  is  no  more,  a  Cadi 
sitting  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  to  punish  the  wicked.  A 
legal  tribunal  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  dragging 
scandals  into  notoriety,  nor  should  the  public  time  be  wasted 
in  such  a  manner.  If  anything  could  have  been  done  for 
Miss  Sumner,  no  earthly  consideration  should  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  As  it  is,  we  should  hardly 
know  what  to  answer  if  the  aforesaid  foreigner  inquired  why 
such  a  very  repulsive  and  discreditable  narrative  was  told 
at  full  length  by  learned  counsel  in  the  Boyal  Courts  of 
J  ustice. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

rpiHE  history  of  the  present  war  between  France  and 
JL  China  is  fertile  in  expedients,  political  and  military. 
M.  Ferry  has  contrived  to  make  war  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  by  ingeniously  callingit  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
or  intelligent  mischief,  or  something  else  equally  clever,  and 
so  has  got  money  from  the  Chambers  without  asking  their 
permission  to  fight,  as  he  is  bound  to  do  by  law.  On  the 
coast  of  China  the  French  commanders  have  had  recourse  to 
various  similar  stratagems,  though  not  with  equally  uniform- 
success.  Their  last  manoeuvre  has  been  an  attempt  to  sccuro 
all  the  advantages  of  blockade  without  going  to  the  trouble 
of  maintaining  one.  It  would  unquestionably  tend  to  bring 
China  to  reason  if  its  trade  could  bo  wholly  stopped.  Since 
the  great  canal  which  connects  Pekin  with  the  South  has 
become  useless,  the  Northern  provinces  have  been  supplied 
by  sea,  and  a  great  coast  trade  has  been  developed.  By 
putting  a  stop  to  this  the  French  would  undoubtedly  hit  tho 
Court  very  hard,  but  this  desirable  result  is  not  easy  to 
obtain.  If  all  tho  food  needed  at  Pekin  was  carried  in 
junks,  Admiral  Courbet  could  make  short  work  of  the 
trade.  Half  a  dozen  gunboats  in  convenient  places  would 
stop  it  at  once.  But  the  destruction  of  native  shipping 
would  leave  the  Court  at  Pekin  not  much  worse  off  than 
before.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  European  shipping, 
mostly  English,  but  in  part  German,  engaged  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  on  tho  Chinese  coast,  and  sinco  tho  war  began 
they  have  got  almost  all  of  it  into  their  hands.  As  long  as 
these  vessels  have  free  way,  rice,  which  is  tho  staple  foot!  of 
China,  can  bo  brought  to  Pekin  in  any  quantities  along  with 
every  other  kind  of  goods.  It  stands  to  reason  that  tho 
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French  would  gain  enormously  by  stopping  this  trade.  The 
obvious  and  quite  legitimate  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to 
establish  a  blockade,  but  that  is  a  laborious  and  costly 
method.  A  very  much  stronger  force  than  Admiral  Courbet 
lias  at  command  would  be  needed  to  shut  up  all  the  coast  of 
China.  In  this  dilemma,  the  French  being  very  anxious  to 
starve  out  the  Court  at  Pekin,  and  equally  anxious  to  do 
it  cheaply,  have  been  necessitated  to  cast  about  for  some 
other  resource. 

The  measure  they  have  hit  on  has  certaiidy  a  good  deal 
to  recommend  it.  They  have  quietly  proceeded  to  declare 
that  everything  which  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  Chinese 
is  contraband  of  war.  Now  this  “  military  operation,”  or 
“  piece  of  intelligent  mischief,”  or  whatever  else  it  is,  is  so 
far  justifiable  that  nobody  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  settle 
satisfactorily  what  is  and  what  is  not  contraband  of  war. 
The  great  Grotius,  the  learned  Bynkershoek,  the 
judicious  Vattel,  the  wise  Pothier,  together  with  many 
other  estimable  persons,  have  written  at  large  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Treaties  enough  to  load  an  Indiaman  have  been  made 
between  nations  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Un¬ 
happily  it  remains  as  obscure  as  ever,  for  the  opinions  of 
Grotius,  Bynkershoek,  >tc.,  bind  nobody,  and  treaties  have 
been  found  to  be  no  obstacle  to  Powers  strong  enough  to  dis¬ 
regard  them.  With  these  frets  in  their  memory,  it  has 
appeared  to  the  French  a  timely  and  convenient  thing  to 
apply  the  words  contraband  of  war  as  a  spell,  and 
thereby  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  establishing  even 
a  paper  blockade.  They  have  declared  rice  and  other 
things  contraband,  and  claim  to  stop  ships  carrying  them, 
leaving  the  ownei’S  the  resource  of  appealing  to  a  French 
prize  court,  which  is,  under  the  circumstances,  manifestly 
likely  to  be  an  impartial  tribunal.  Hereupon  disputes 
have  arisen,  and  are  likely  to  arise.  It  would  obviously 
make  things  much  too  easy  for  any  belligerent,  and  pro¬ 
duce  intolerable  loss  to  neutrals,  if  a  State  which  wanted 
to  make  war  in  a  cheap  way  were  at  liberty  to  declare 
anything  contraband  of  war.  A  belligerent  has  not  only 
to  think  about  his  own  convenience,  but  to  calculate  how 
far  the  patience  of  neutrals  will  go.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  articles  which  are  manifestly  contraband 
of  war.  Gunpowder,  cannon,  fittings  for  gun-carriages, 
cavalry  saddles  and  sabres  may  not  be  wanted  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would 
be  imported  in  war  time  for  any  other  purpose.  By 
the  common  consent  of  the  world  these  things  may  be 
stopped  at  sea.  Then  there  are  goods  which  nobody  thinks 
of  using  for  military  operations.  All  authorities  are  agreed 
that  a  cargo  of  pianofortes  could  not  be  fairly  considered 
contraband  of  war,  though  on  this  point  doubt  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  these  operations.  The  question  might  come 
on  for  decision  whether,  seeing  that  the  Chinese  have  used 
noisy  instruments  to  terrify  their  enemies,  and  seeing  that 
a  piano-organ  is  a  noisy  instrument,  it  is  not  possible  that  a 
piano-organ  is  at  least  aneijntis  ustis  ?  A  French  prize 
court  might  find  a  difficult}'  in  deciding.  Indeed,  all  the 
trouble  is  about  these  things  which  are  aneijntis  usils. 
Food,  for  instance,  is  useful  both  for  civilians  and  soldiers. 
From  one  point  of  view  it  has  appeared  obvious  that  the 
right  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  food  to  your  enemy  was 
included  in  the  right  to  put  him  beyond  the  need  of  food. 
From  another  point  of  view  it  appears  equally  obvious  that, 
as  all  men  must  eat,  and  the  soldier  does  not  eat  as 
soldier  but  as  man,  it  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
morals  to  prevent  neutrals  carrying  food  to  your  enemies, 
except  to  a  besieged  town  or  blockaded  port.  A  convenient 
example  of  a  thing  aneijntis  usils  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
the  Glenroy.  Lead  is  used  for  making  bullets,  but  it  is  also 
used  for  the  innocent  purpose  of  lining  tea-chests.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difficulty.  Are  the  French,  or  are  they  not,  entitled 
to  seize  all  lead  at  sea  as  contraband  of  war  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  be  used  for  making  bullets,  even  though  the 
particular  consignment  they  have  laid  hands  on  was  destined 
to  line  tea-chests?  Such  are  the  questions  which  arise  con¬ 
cerning  those  things  which  are  aneijntis  usils. 

On  this  point  history,  which,  as  IIume  has  judiciously 
observed,  is  the  Great  Mistress  of  Wisdom,  does  not  un¬ 
happily  throw  much  light.  The  student  of  international 
law  finds  himself  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  person 
who  strives  after  constitutional  orthodoxy.  He  sees  pre¬ 
cedents  on  his  right  hand,  and  again  precedents  on  his  left, 
and,  for  aught  he  can  find,  the  one  set  is  as  good  as  the 
other.  Some  countries  have  been  extreme  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  others  not. 
England,  for  example,  used  to  go  on  root-and-branch 


principles.  Not  only  did  we  declare  corn  contraband  of 
war,  and  treat  it  as  such  for  some  time,  but  we  always 
seized  the  spars,  tar,  and  hemp  of  the  Baltic  in  neutral 
vessels  whenever  we  were  at  war  with  France  or  Holland, 
and  any  Swede  or  Dane  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  Brest 
or  the  Texel.  These  proceedings  did  not  pass  uncriticized 
by  the  neutrals.  On  the  contrary,  they  considered  them  an 
outrage  on  the  most  elementary  principles  of  morals,  and 
quoted  much  eloquence  in  support  of  their  contention.  It 
was  not  observed,  however,  that  the  protests  or  the  eloquence 
produced  any  visible  effect.  The  captains  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  were  never  known  to  be  a  penny 
the  worse  for  all  the  cursing;  nor  has  the  ghost  of 
Bynkershoek  been  known  to  haunt  the  House  of  Commons. 
.After  a  time  the  student  begins,  however,  to  see  a  way  out 
of  his  difficulty.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  examples  it 
becomes  gradually  plainer  that  the  severe  view  of  the  rights 
of  belligerents  has  been  commonly  taken  by  the  strong, 
while  the  weak  have  appealed  to  moral  principles.  Inter¬ 
national  law,  in  short,  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  our  old  friends  the  law  of  the  strongest  and  the  right 
of  the  sword.  Keeping  that  in  view,  it  becomes  possible  to 
define  what  is  contraband  of  war  with  some  approach  to 
precision.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  those  things  which  have 
been  accepted  as  contraband  by  the  common  consent  and 
common  sense  of  nations,  and  about  which  there  is  no  sort 
of  doubt.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  whatever  part  of  A.’s 
property  B.  is  strong  enough  to  seize  with  impunity.  With 
these  definitions  in  hand  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  any  particular  French  claim  in  the  China  seas. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  about  their  right  to  seize  fire¬ 
arms  and  such  like  manifest  munitions  of  war.  Neither  will 
there  be  much  inclination  to  object  to  their  interference  with 
the  lead  trade,  since  that  metal  is  more  likely  to  be  melted  into 
bullets  than  used  to  line  tea-chests  in  the  present  condition  of 
Chinese  affairs.  When  it  comes  to  rice,  however,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen  so  nearly  to  the  position  of 
the  Swedish  convoy,  on  the  seizure  of  which  Lord  Stowei.l 
delivered  a  memorable  judgment,  as  to  put  up  with  having  it 
treated  as  contraband  of  war  in  our  vessels.  We  do  not 
care  a  jot  what  disrespect  the  French  show  to  the  memory 
of  Vattel,  but  we  do  think  it  slightly  impertinent  in  them 
to  take  such  liberties  with  us.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory 
to  know  that  they  have  already  been  warned  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  What  remains  to  be  done  now  seems  very 
obvious.  Our  Government  should  proceed  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  things  which  it  will  allow  to  be  treated  as  contraband 
under  the  English  flag.  It  will,  as  our  purest  French 
friends  have  already  found  out  to  their  annoyance,  include 
coal.  Then  our  Government  may  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  rumour  that  French  prize  courts  have  one 
law  for  German  ships  and  another  for  English.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
international  law,  which  has  always  seen  a  great  difference 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak — but  then  it  depends 
largely  on  ourselves  whether  we  are  to  be  treated  on  the 
latter  footing. 


THE  SURRENDER  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

1J  >  Y  gentle  gradations,  and  with  a  delicacy  which  proves 
J-A  him  to  have  been  quite  unjustly  accused  of  indifference 
to  the  national  susceptibilities,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  broken 
it  to  the  country  that  ho  has  once  more  struck  the  English 
flag  to  a  foreign  Bower.  That  he  has  condescended  to 
inform  us  of  this  little  incident  of  warfare,  so  soon  after  its 
occurrence,  is  a  concession  for  which  we  have  nobody  to 
thank  but  himself.  The  highly  important  duty  of  inter¬ 
rogating  the  Government  upon  their  Afghan  policy  has, 
through  the  voluntary  self-effacement  of  the  Conservative 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  devolved  almost  wholly 
upon  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  ;  and,  backed  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  by  that  dutiful  claque  behind  him,  compared 
with  which  the  courtiers  of  Zadig  would  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  sturdy  independence  of  judgment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  questions  could 
have  extracted  anything  from  him  against  liis  will.  Yes¬ 
terday  week,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  resolved,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  to  take  Parliament  and  the  public  into 
one  corner  of  his  confidence.  He  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  Russia 
whereby  that  Power  undertook  to  make  no  further  advance 
from  the  positions  at  present  occupied  by  her  “  on  de- 
“  batable  or  debated  ground.”  Interrogated  as  to  the  time 
for  which  this  agreement  was  to  last,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
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two  or  three  statements,  each  more  miraculously  contorted 
than  the  last,  and  finally  elected  to  stand  by  the  very  con¬ 
venient  formula  that  the  agreement  would  subsist  “  as  long 
“  as  there  was  occasion  for  it.”  Further  interrogated 
as  to  the  date  from  which  the  agreement  was  supposed 
to  have  commenced,  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  no  answer  at 
all,  either  straight  or  twisted.  So  much  for  the  information 
of  the  til's t  day.  On  the  Monday  following,  after  rumours 
of  dissatisfaction  within  the  Cabinet,  the  Premier  apprised 
the  House  that  the  so-called  agreement — which  he  now 
preferred  to  call  an  “  arrangement  ” — was  based  upon  an 
offer  made  to  and  transmitted  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
from  St.  Petersburg  eight  days  before;  but  that,  though  it 
was  a  little  stale,  it  would  be  all  right,  for  Lord  Granville 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Government  on  the  previous 
Saturday  to  inquire  whether  it  was  all  right  or  not.  Next 
day  came  a  prompt  answer  from  St.  Petersburg,  relieving 
the  minds  of  the  anxious  Government,  who  had  demanded 
the  retreat  of  Russia,  by  the  assurance  that  Russia  would 
not  advance.  Her  troops,  she  graciously  promised,  should 
not  seize  upon  any  new  positions  in  the  debatable  or 
debated  ground,  “provided  the  Afghan  forces  do  not  ad- 
“  vance  or  attack,  or  unless  in  case  of  some  extraordi- 
“  nary  reason,  such,  for  instance,  as  disturbance  at  Penj- 
“  deh.”  At  this  juncture,  however,  it  occurred  to  a  captious 
member  of  the  Opposition  to  remind  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  point  possessing  a  certain  plausible  relevancy  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Mr.  Stanhope  recalled  the  fact  that  in 
December  last  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  called  upon 
Russia  to  retire  from  the  far  less  advanced  position  in 
Afghan  territory  which  at  that  date  she  occupied ;  and  he 
asked  whether  that  demand  had  been  withdrawn.  No  ;  he 
was  told  the  demand  had  not  exactly  been  withdrawn,  but 
it  had  “  undoubtedly  lapsed”  ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  that 
day’s  mild  cross-examination.  One  more  question  and 
answer  has  to  beadded  in  order  to  complete  the  account 
of  the  new  situation.  Sir  Henry  Tyler  very  pertinently 
inquired  whether  “  any  approximate  date  could  now  be  fixed 
“  for  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  for  a  joint 
“  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  by  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
“  and  the  Russian  Commissioner,  or  whether  the  arrival  of 
“  the  Russian  Commissioner  on  the  Afghan  frontier  is  no 
“  longer  expected.”  To  which  Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  with 
what  in  any  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  suspected  for 
a  touch  of  ironical  humour,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Russian  Commissioner’s  arrival  lie 
would  communicate  it  to  Parliament. 

The  week  has  been  so  fruitful  in  disclosures,  and  the 
Prime  Minister’s  strategic  movements  to  the  rear  have 
been  executed  with  such  extraordinary  expedition,  that 
those  who  have  to  follo  w  him  may  be  excused  for  bein<>- 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  Time  in  a  certain  well-known 
passage  of  English  poetry.  This  result  of  having  to  “  toil 
“  after  ”  Sir.  Gladstone  when  he  is  once  fairly  in  retreat  has 
been  observed  before.  The  time,  however,  has  arrived  when 
we  may  perhaps  come  to  a  halt,  and  look  back  over  the 
space  we  have  traversed  since  yesterday  week.  Up  till 
about  five  o  clock  on  that  day  it  was  fondly  believed  by 
certain  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  the  Treasury  Bench 
(not  in  the  corner-seats),  and  anxiously  feared  by  certain 
gentlemen  occupying  seats  below  the  gangway  on  the  Minis¬ 
terial  side,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  “  put  his  foot  down.” 
He  had  temperately,  but  unconditionally  and  firmly,  de¬ 
manded  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  positions  seized  by 
her  upon  territory  of  which  she  had  agreed  to  refer  the 
ownership  to  the  investigation  of  a  committee  of  experts 
jointly  appointed  by  herself  and  us  ;  and  from  this  demand, 
eminently  just  as  it  was,  and  strictly  expository  of  the 
“  national  policy  ”  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  but  a  few 
days  back  so  significantly  referred,  he  would  not— he  could 
not  recede.  I  hat  was  the  belief  when  the  I  louse  met  on 
Jiidny  evening;  but  before  its  separation  it  was  known 
that  Air.  Gladstone  bad  receded  from  his  demand.  A  few 
days  later,  the  vague  understanding  which  he  had  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  demand  became  more  clearly  known ;  yet 
another  day  or  two,  and  the  total  absence  even  of  any  argu¬ 
mentative  defence  for  the  surrender  became  apparent ;  and 
it  is  now  as  good  as  certain  that  Air.  Gladstone  Ills  backed 
down  not  only  without  show  of  defence,  but  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  even  of  pretended  compensation  ;  that  his  capitulation 
has  been,  in  fact,  as  unconditional  as  was  the  demand  which 
he  had  withdrawn.  Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone’s  apologists 
in  the  English  press,  or  rather  his  apologist — for  wo  arc 
not  aware  that  he  has  more  than  one,  and  that  one  only  at 
his  service  when  he  is  cordially  co-operating  with  Russia — 


endeavours  to  make  out  that  the  demand  of  Russian  retire¬ 
ment  was  withdrawn  because  it  had  simply  been  made 
under  a  misconception.  This  singular  advocate  seizes  upon 
the  Prime  AIinister’s  statement  that  he  had  addressed  the 
demand  of  last  December  in  the  belief  that  the  territory 
Russia  was  then  occupying  was  Afghan  ;  and  it  was  quite 
a  new  light  to  him  that  she  alleged  this  territory  to  bo 
Russian.  And  what  a  pity  it  was,  added  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette ,  that  statesmen  should  not,  before  taking  important 
action,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts.  Acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  facts?  It  was  necessary  then  to  know,  as  a 
matter  of  notified  fact,  and  not  merely  as  an  d  priori  con¬ 
clusion  of  common  sense,  that  a  Power  in  occupation  of 
certain  irregularly  seized  positions  would  allege  on  being 
challenged  that  it  had  a  right  to  them.  In  the  absence  of 
information  to  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that 
Russia  would  pretend  no  title  to  Pul-i-khatun  and  Ak- 
Robat  and  the  Zulfikar  Pass;  would  indeed  frankly  admit 
that  they  belonged  to  Afghanistan,  but  would  add  that, 
having  robbed  the  Ameer  of  them,  she  meant  to  keep  them. 
And  had  Air.  Gladstone  doubted  for  a  moment  that  this 
would  be  the  reply  to  the  English  demand  for  retirement, 
had  he  for  a  moment  expected  that  Russia  would  actually 
allege  that  the  places  she  was  called  upon  to  evacuate 
belonged  to  her,  he  never,  never  would  have  categorically 
demauded  their  evacuation  at  all. 

Let  us  waste  no  more  time  over  such  gross  insults  to  tho 
public  intelligence  as  these.  No  child  is  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  the  pretence  that  Air.  Gladstone  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  a  Russian  claim  of  right  when  he  made  the 
demand  for  retirement,  and  that  he  only  withdrew  it  in 
consequence  of  such  a  claim  being  set  up.  Any  child  who  has 
ever  played  at“  King  of  the  Castle  ’’knows  that  the  reason  why 
the  demand  was  withdrawn  was  because  it  was  firmly  resisted ; 
that  the  sole  reason  why  Air.  Gladstone  did  not  insist  on 
Russia’s  going  back  to  her  former  positions  was  simply  that 
Russia  refused  to  do  so.  Had  the  Russian  claim  of  right  even 
taken  him,  as  is  now  pretended,  by  surprise,  it  would  not  in 
the  least  have  affected  the  situation  What  has  a  litigant’s 
allegation  of  title  to  a  piece  of  land  got  to  do  with  tho 
question  of  his  right  to  seize  and  hold  it  pendente  lite  ?  If 
the  title  to  this  and  that  position  on  the  Afghan-Turko- 
man  border  were  not  iu  dispute,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  a  frontier  Commission  at  all,  and  Russia  would 
never  have  been  invited  to  assent,  or  have  assented,  to 
that  engagement  which  she  is  unwillingly,  and  as  it  would 
now  appear  unresistedly,  violating.  Nothing,  in  short,  lias 
occurred  to  affect  the  justice  and  reasonablenessof  the  demand 
which  has  been  allowed  to  “  lapse  ” ;  what  has  happened  is 
simply  the  discovery  that  the  responsibility  of  adhering 
to  it  is  more  serious.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  plea  or  argument;  he  has  been  merely 
driven  back  by  that  before  which  he  has  always  quailed  — 
defiance.  And  what  is  the  new  position  which  he  has  taken 
up  and  to  which  he  commits  the  country  ?  Assuming,  for 
a  moment,  that  lie  was  right  to  waive  the  demand  on 
Russia ;  assuming  that  it  were  well,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  say  to  the  Russians,  “  You  may  provisionally  retain  tho 
“  positions  you  occupy  until  the  dispute  is  settled,”  with 
what  peremptory  condition  would  any  Alinister  who  was 
acting  from  forbearance,  and  not  fear,  have  inevitably 
coupled  this  concession  ?  Why,  surely  with  the  condition 
that,  without  one  single  day’s  further  delay,  Russia  should 
carry  out  her  engagements  by  sending  her  Commissioner  to 
the  frontier.  W  it  bout  an  immediate  undertaking  to  tin’s 
effect,  without  a  pledge  to  do  this  within  a  short  fixed  time 
(during  which  alone  tho  status  quo  arrangement  should 
hold  good),  no  English  Government,  even  the  most  peaco- 
loving,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  reconcile  to  their  con¬ 
sciences  the  waiver  of  their  original  demand.  But  can  Mr. 
Gladstone  allege  that  he  has  imposed  any  such  condition'? 
He  lias  as  good  as  admitted  that  lie  has  not.  He  lias  done 
nothing  to  provide  against  Russia  diplomatizing  in  London 
at  her  leisure,  and  bringing  up  her  reinforcements  iu  the 
mcantimo  with  all  possible  speed. 


CLOCKS  IN  THE  WEST  HIDING. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  specially  notable  for  its 
clock,  mid  for  the  affectionate  way  in  which  that  clock  is 
regarded  by  the  peasantry.  There  are  circumstances  about  the 
clocks  wo  speak  ol  that  render  them  both  sacred  and  remark¬ 
able,  for  they  have  ticked  through  many  n  well-remembered  hour 
of  happiness  or  of  puio— through  a  century  or  more,  indeed— 
and  they  are,  besides,  the  work  of  skilled  mechanicians,  who 
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established  a 'well-marked  local  industry,  that  died  out  within  easy 
memory.  So  it  happens  that  clocks  are  regarded  in  West  York¬ 
shire  with  a  warm  affection,  aud  that  their  owners  feel  a  pang  in 
parting  with  them,  as  they  would  at  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  or  the 
excision  of  a  nail.  The  local  manufacture  flourished  in  a  period 
that  may  roughly  he  measured  by  the  long  reign  of  George  III. 
At  that  time  almost  every  village  had  its  clockmaker,  who  was  a 
man  possessing  both  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  and 
who  for  these  reasons  came  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  his  district, 
aud  was  referred  to  as  an  authority  in  matters  beyond  the  ken  of 
most  people.  Then  he  was  an  artist,  too,  a  man  trained  in  the 
chasing  of  metal — and  very  well  he  did  it — for  he  had  brass  faces 
of  clocks  to  adorn  and  other  work  to  do  for  the  gratification  of 
exacting  patrons.  It  is  true  that  the  making  of  clocks  was 
often  departmental,  and  was  given  out  to  men  skilled  in  its 
several  branches;  but  still  the  clockworkers  were  men  of  no 
small  knowledge  and  technical  power.  If  a  father  wanted  to 
make  a  wedding  present  to  a  younger  son,  he  very  often  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  a  clock,  since  he  could  not  inherit  the  an¬ 
cestral  one.  Then  the  visit  to  the  clock-maker  would  be  an 
important  matter,  and  there  would  be  weighty  questions  to 
settle.  Should  it  be  an  eight-days  clock  ?  Yes,  certainly  ;  that 
was  not  difficult  to  decide  upon.  But  what  kind  of  face  should  it 
have;  should  it  be  of  brass,  with  a  sihered  dial,  and  should  it 
have  ormolu  mountings,  or  be  chased  to  the  utmost  of  the  maker’s 
3kill?  Then  the  tone  of  the  bell  must  be  considered,  and 
whether  the  hammer  should  be  faced  with  horn  or  bone,  or  with 
a  bit  of  hard  oak,  or  only  with  a  softer  wood ;  for  the  metal 
hammer  was  rarely  allowed  to  strike  the  bell.  Finally,  came  the 
question  of  the  case  ;  and  here  other  aid  was  called  in.  It  required 
a  trained  eye  and  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  to  design  a  case  that 
would  exactly  be  appropriate  for  the  clock.  The  case-maker  was 
a  skilled  carpenter,  one  who  could  cut  beautiful  and  accurate 
mouldings,  and  who  understood  panelling  and  inlay  ;  and  he  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  architecture  too.  The  clockmaker  would 
supply  him  with  Queen  Anne  balls  of  metal  for  the  top,  or  with 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  caps. and  bases  in  brass  for  his  pillars,  if  he 
needed  them,  and  with  mountings  for  the  door  also;  but  it  would 
be  for  the  maker  of  the  case  to  prescribe  the  appropriate  design,  to 
advise  as  to  the  kind  of  wood  to  be  used ;  whether  it  should  be 
oak — to  which  he  had  a  very  strong  leaning — or  mahogany,  or 
walnut ;  and  he  might  be  called  upon  for  elaborate  iulays,  or  even 
for  carved  panels  of  different  woods. 

The  clock-maker’s  scientific  knowledge  lay  much  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  astronomy,  for  there  he  was  chietiy  called  upon  to  exercise 
it.  The  majority  of  the  works  produced  in  the  West  Riding  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  art  have  a  black  disc,  affixed  by  its  centre,  as  a 
pivot,  at  the  top  of  the  brass  face,  behind  which  it  makes  a  semi- 
revolution  during  a  lunar  month.  Half  of  this  disc,  which  itself 
is  as  large  as  the  clock-dial,  appears  above  the  face,  and  has  painted 
upon  it  a  moon  the  size  of  a  large  orange  and  a  number  of  stars 
in  silver.  The  young  moon  rises  on  the  left  from  behind  a  black 
semicircle  of  its  own  diameter,  and  slowly  increases  day  bv  day 
until  it  reaches  the  full  and  appears  as  a  silver  circle  upon  a  black, 
star-sprinkled  background  ;  then  it  descends  on  the  right  behind  a 
similar  black  semicircle,  and,  just  as  it  is  lost  to  view,  another 
moon  on  the  second  half  of  the  black  disc  begins  to  show  itself  on 
the  left.  The  age  of  the  moon  may  be  learned  from  figures  cut 
on  a  brass  rim  which  surrounds  the  lunar  semicircle.  This  astro¬ 
nomical  arrangement  was  made  by  Batty,  Jackson,  Lister,  and 
others.  Some  clocks,  differing  from  these,  have  a  small  round 
aperture  in  the  face  itself,  behind  which  a  silver  moon  shows 
itself  as  the  month  goes  on.  One  so  designed  was  a  wedding- 
present  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  first  pos¬ 
sessor  has  written  his  own  name,  with  that  of  his  bride,  inside 
the  case-door.  This  clock  was  made  by  Richard  Midgley,  and 
has  the  motto  Bum  spectas  fugio  over  the  dial.  The  defect  of 
the  lunar  arrangement  described  is  that  the  moon  never  appears 
gibbous,  but  is  always,  in  its  phases,  a  circle  with  a  crescent- 
shaped  piece  cut  out  of  it.  This  circumstance  led  some  mecha¬ 
nicians,  amongst  whom  was  one  John  Bothomley,  to  make  the 
moon  globular,  one  hemisphere  being  silver  and  the  other  black, 
and  it  was  placed  in  an  ornamental  semicircle  above  the  face  and 
revolved  within  a  bevelled  recess.  Thus  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  changing  moon  was  produced  ;  but  clocks  of  this  kiud  are 
rare,  and  we  have  seen  only  four  or  five. 

The  clock-face,  which  supported  this  lunar  orrery,  was  of  brass, 
and  the  dial-circle,  which  had  the  hours  beautifully  engraved  upon 
ij  and  coloured  black,  was  of  silver.  The  white-painted  faces 
which  are  often  seen  on  “grandfathers’  clocks”  are  altogether 
later  or  more  degenerate  productions.  The  clock-hands  were  fre¬ 
quently  of  wrought-iron  in  elegant  designs,  and  below  them  was 
an  arrangement  for  showing  the  day  of  the  month,  produced  by  a 
circular  plate  turning  behind  the  face. 

The  case  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  carpenter’s  work.  The 
“  head,”  which  enclosed  the  works,  had  usually  Ionic  or  Corinth¬ 
ian  pillars,  or  pilasters,  at  each  side,  supporting  the  top,  which 
was  of  Queen  Anne  design,  and  often  terminated  with  three  brass 
balls.  The  “body”  of  the  clock  was  narrow,  sometimes  so 
.narrow  that  there  were  apertures  at  the  sides  to  admit  of  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  aud  it  was  connected  with  the  head  by 
u  number  of  mouldings.  In  some  cases  the  clock-door  had  a 
bevelled  glass  panel  in  it,  to  admit  of  the  large  brass  pendulum- 
bob  being  seen.  The  base  of  the  clock  was  agaiu  broad  and  mas¬ 
sive,  and  supported  the  whole  structure  with  becoming  dignity. 

It  was  on  a  very  hot  day  in  July,  when  the  sun  shone  fiercely 


from  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  that  a  certain  adventurer  resolved 
to  go  out  into  several  country  places  iu  West  Yorkshire  iu  quest 
of  clocks.  lie  did  not,  indeed,  propose  to  purchase  them,  for  he 
had  enough  already;  but  he  wished  to  see  in  what  sort  of  places 
they  were  to  be  found,  and  what  manner  of  people  possessed  them. 
His  first  visit  was  to  a  house  whose  rough,  weather-beaten  stones, 
touched  with  moss  here  and  there,  testified  to  the  passage  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so,  such  a  house  as  you  will  find  in  many 
places  thereabouts.  It  had  been  a  toilsome  journey  up  the  steep 
hill-side,  across  the  fields,  and  as  he  approached  the  house  he  could 
see  little  sign  of  habitation,  and  many  of  the  panes  between  the 
thick  stone  mullions  were  broken.  However,  the  porch  afforded  a 
8eat,and,  as  luck  had  it,  water  also,  for  a  stream  had  been  conducted 
in  a  channel  through  the  house,  and  fell  plashing  into  a  trough  by 
the  door,  whence  it  found  its  way  to  irrigate  the  garden  below. 
Thirst  quenched,  a  mighty  iron  knocker  affixed  to  an  oaken  door, 
seamed  by  years,  ar.d  studded  with  great  nails,  told  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  or  would  have  told  them  had  any  one  been  there,  that 
a  stranger  was  without.  The  door  indeed  was  open,  but  when  the 
visitor’s  summons  received  no  response  he  did  not  dare  to  enter,  but 
turned  iustead  into  the  rose-garden,  and  there  he  saw  a  great, 
rugged  old  man  striding  across  the  fields.  He  awaited  his  coming 
in  the  shadow  of  a  yew-tree.  The  inquiry  was  put  as  to  clocks, 
and  the  farmer  replied  in  a  stentorian  voice  that  told  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  shout  across  the  fields,  “  Han  we  getten  a 
clock  P  Aye,  an'  a  rare  un,  too.  Coom  in  wi’  ye.”  Entering  the 
house,  the  pair  passed  through  a  deserted  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
where  remains  of  old  hand-looms  yet  were  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  and 
straightway  the  mind  was  carried  back  to  George  III.’s  days,  to 
the  bread-riots,  the  window-tax,  and  all  the  ills  of  peasant  life  in 
those  times.  Then  they  passed  through  a  cool,  darksome  dairy, 
where  great  pans  of  milk  stood  on  the  stone  slabs,  and  the  old 
man  said  that  the  womankind  had  gone  to  the  fields  to  tend  the 
cows.  Next  they  entered  the  parlour,  fashioned  in  Elizabethan 
sort,  with  nnillioned  windows,  and  diamond  panes,  and  a  great 
arched  fireplace,  and  much  furniture,  too,  in  the  way  of  chests 
and  chairs  of  the  date.  But  there,  in  the  corner  by  the  fire, 
stood  the  clock,  dated  1753,  made  by  one  Jackson,  as  his  name 
on  the  face  testified.  It  was  one  such  as  is  described  above  in 
its  mechanical  arrangements,  and  the  case  was  very  beautifully 
inlaid  with  light  wood  in  plant  and  animal  forms.  The  visitor 
praised  the  clock,  and  the  farmer  pulled  the  repeater-string  at  the 
side  to  show  the  sweet  tone  of  the  bell,  whose  notes  reverberated 
through  the  solitary  chambers.  The  old  timekeeper  was  evidently 
an  object  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  its  owner,  and  its  polished  case 
told  that  his  wife  and  daughters  bestowed  upon  it  much  bees’-wax 
and  turpentine,  and  not  a  little  of  what  they  call  in  those  parts 
“  elbow-grease.”  Before  the  visitor  departed  he  was  provided  with 
an  immense  bowl  of  butter-milk,  which  his  politeness  constrained 
him  to  drink,  though  his  unaccustomed  palate  did  not  relish  the 
beverage  ;  and  the  old  man  directed  him  on  his  way,  saying : — “  If 
yo’ll  goa  across  th’  field  yonder  to  Dick  o’  th’  Hay-moo’s  ” — that 
being  the  appellation  of  a  neighbour,  whose  house  was  visible 
across  the  narrow  valley — “  he’s  getten  a  two-three  clocks  you 
might  look  at.” 

“  Dick  o’  th’  Ilay-moo  ”  was  in  the  “  lathe  ”  or  the  “  mistal,” 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  farm,  but  his  wife,  a  “  throddy- 
body  ” — i.e.  a  buxom,  likely  person — with  half  a  dozen  children 
clinging  to  her  apron-string,  bade  the  visitor  enter.  This  house 
was  dated,  on  the  lintel  of  the  door,  1775,  but  its  diamond  panes 
had  been  replaced  by  plate-glass  in  white-painted  frames,  and 
honeysuckles  looked  in  at  the  window,  while  sunflowers  and  holly¬ 
hocks  bloomed  in  the  garden  below.  The  place  was  scrupulously 
clean,  as  most  cottages  are  in  those  parts,  and  every  bit  of  metal 
was  polished  until  it  shone  with  the  reflected  brilliance  of  the  out¬ 
side  day.  The  clock  stood  in  the  corner — a  fine,  tall  specimen,  in 
a  black  oak  case,  plainly  made,  but  of  exquisite  proportions ;  and 
the  circular  silver  dial,  which  was  affixed  to  a  gold -lacquered  face, 
had  its  corners  filled  iu  with  rich  ormolu  mountings  of  Cupids  and 
birds.  The  moon  was  a  sphere,  but  it  was  a  small  one,  and  a 
hand  indicated 'its  age  on  a  row  of  figures  engraved  round  the 
middle  of  it.  The  other  clock  which  the  house  boasted  of  was  in 
an  upper  chamber.  Its  case  was  of  mahogany,  plainly  inlaid  with 
boxwood  ;  but  the  design  was  very  heavy,  and  the  clock  was  of  a 
late  and  degenerate  order,  for  the  lace  was  painted  white,  with 
rosy  Cupids  disposed  about  its  centre.  Before  the  clock-hunter 
left,  the  good  woman  told  him  that  they  had  a  curious  specimen 
next  door— for  the  house  was  part  of  an  old  hall  divided  into 
cottages — and,  indeed,  upon  the  wall  there,  above  the  fireplace, 
affixed  actually  in  the  middle  of  the  Royal  arms,  which  had  been 
displayed  iu  plaster  by  some  loyal  cavalier,  was  a  small  brass  clock 
without  a  wooden  case,  whose  pendulum  swung  below.  It  was 
probably  of  Elizabethan  date,  and  had  but  one  hand  pointing  to 
the  hours ;  the  figures  were  black-letter,  and  the  bell  crowned  the 
whole.  No  name  was  upon  it,  and  most  likely  it  bad  come  from 
a  distance.  The  day’s  journey  revealed  a  number  of  other  clocks 
of  similar  types,  but  varying  in  special  characteristics;  and  they 
were  found  in  strange,  quaint  places,  and  in  the  possession  of 
genuine  and  original  people. 

This  was  some  years  ago.  If  one  took  the  same  route  now,  the 
same  folk  might,  indeed,  perhaps  be  found,  genuine  and  original 
yet,  but  somewhat  older  and  more  weather-beaten  withal.  As 
to  the  clocks,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  say  where  they  are,  lest 
the  emissaries  of  Wardour  Street  carry  them  off  to  less  appropriate 
surroundings  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  less  disinterested 
custodians.  The  hunter  of  curios  and  of  relics  of  old  time  has, 
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in  fact,  swept  off  many  a  clock  that  its  poverty-stricken  owner 
valued,  and  a  blank  is  where  the  clock  stood.  But  the  peasant 
sits  the  long  winter  evenings  through,  and,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
times  when  it  ticked  him  to  rest  as  a  child,  the  echo  of  its  voice 
sounds  sweetly  in  the  depths  of  his  affections  still. 


TWO  LETTERS. 

IF  there  were  not  one  serious  drawback  to  the  famous  fable  of 
the  Two  Huntsmen  and  its  numerous  variants — that  you  never 
can  get  the  victim  to  look  at  the  two  huntsmen  in  the  proper 
iight- — it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  great  Liberal  party  to 
perpend  the  story  with  a  special  reference  to  two  letters  published 
this  week.  One  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Frederick 
Milner,  and  the  other  the  letter  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  Ripon 
Caucus.  In  those  two  letters  their  weal  and  woe,  their  boot  and 
bale,  are  indicated  pretty  distinctly,  and  the  fact  that  one  more 
particularly  bears  on  the  character  of  a  man  and  the  other  on  the 
character  of  a  system  does  not  much  matter. 

W  e  may  possibly  have  no  further  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter 
■of  the  Aston  Riots;  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  that,  if  the 
present  occasion  is  the  last,  it  is  one  on  which  there  is  no  necessity 
to  unsay  anything  that  we  have  said.  We  happened  to  remark  this 
-day  month  that  “  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  taken  no  notice,  and  would 
doubtless  take  no  notice,  of  the  demands  of  Mr.  Jarvis  and  other 
people  that  they  should  not  be  libelled  under  privilege  of  Par¬ 
liament.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  justified  us  amply,  for  he  has  taken 
no  notice,  or  rather  such  notice  as  is  worse  than  none.  Nervous 
people  might  in  our  place  have  been  frightened  at  the  assiduity 
with  which  Sir  Frederick  Milner  ottered  Mr.  Chamberlain  places 
cf  repentance.  We  cannot  say  that  we  ever  felt  the  slightest 
tremor.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  being  Mr.  Chamberlain,  could  not  have 
behaved  otherwise  than  ho  has  behaved.  But  we  must  admit,  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  really  surpassed  himself.  In  his  last 
communication  to  Sir  Frederick  he  is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  much 
more  also.  The  member  for  York,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  a  sense  of  decency  iu  Parliament,  wrote  him  a 
letter,  of  which  we  shall  merely  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
pity  that  so  good  a  letter  should  have  been  thrown  away,  only 
that  it  was  not  thrown  away  at  all.  Sir  Frederick  wrote  as  one 
gentleman  to  another  (which  was,  to  say  the  least,  generous). 
He  put  the  case  with  perfect  fairness  and  frankness,  and  he 
disclaimed  very  earnestly  any  underhand  or  evil  motive.  Indeed, 
be  need  hardly  have  done  this;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  giving 
Mr.  Chamberlain  a  very  great  and  a  very  undeserved  advan¬ 
tage.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  taken  this  advantage;  if  he 
had  said  that,  imagining  Sir  Frederick  to  be  trying  to  entrap 
him  in  the  House,  he  had  stood  off;  but  that,  after  such  an  appeal, 
he  could  not,  &c.,  &c.,  he  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any 
but  the  mere  scavengers  and  camp-followers  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  do  anything  but  accept  his  apology.  We — all  gentlemen 
•of  every  side  of  politics — might  have  thought  his  repentance 
rather  tardy,  but  should  have  been  bound  to  welcome  him  back  to 
the  fold  and  to  make  no  recrimination.  But  this  is  just  what  your 
— well,  let  us  say  your  Mr.  Chamberlains — never  can  see.  They 
may  possibly  agree  with  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  in  laying 
.down  that  “  Sorry  for  it  is  all  that  a  gentleman  can  say”;  but 
-apparently  they  conceive  (and  they  must  know  best)  that  they  do 
not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.  They  think  that  "they 
shall  be  exposing  themselves  to  some  loss,  giving  some  advan¬ 
tage,  undergoing  some  humiliation  ;  whereas,  of  course,  the  other 
people  who  do  come  within  the  Ilildebrandian  law  know  that, 
if  anything,  the  frank  apologizer  positively  takes  the  upper  hand 
by  his  apology.  So  Mr.  Chamberlain  hardened  his  heart ;  and,  as 
we  should  have  been  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  softening  it, 
we  may  say  very  freely  that  our  congratulation  would  have  been 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  unexpressed  wonder.  Unexpressed, 
mind  you;  for  in  that  company  from  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
just  tiually  and  satisfactorily  excluded  himself  it  is  not  usual  to 
insult  suppliants.  This  also  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  naturally  does 
not  know,  and  for  want  of  the  knowledge  he  commits  his  crowning 
blunder  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Frederick.  Sir  Frederick  had,  as  we 
have  said,  begged  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  accept  his  assurance  of 
erfect  freedom  from  animus.  Mark  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  acceptance, 
le  is  bound,  he  says,  to  accept  Sir  Frederick’s  assurance  that  he 
acted,  not  from  personal  motives,  but  from  a  desire  “  to  protect 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
interests  of  justice  and  truth.”  Now,  as  it  happens,  Sir  Frederick 
had  never  said  “  a  desire  to  protect,”  but  simply  “  on  account  of.” 
Having  thus  put  words  in  his  opponent’s  mouth,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proceeds  to  insult  him  for  them,  requesting  “  permission  to  doubt 
whether  you  possess  the  experience  or  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  so  great  a  task.”  That  is  ngain  quite  in  the 
«tyle  of  your — well,  as  we  said  before— of  your  Mr.  Chamberlains. 
They  accept  an  assurance,  and  accompany  the  acceptance  with  a 
flout — a  flout,  moreover,  at  what  their  correspondent  has  not 
said.  For  the  experience,  Sir  Frederick  Milner  is,  no  doubt,  not 
a  father  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it  is  scarcely  so  many 
years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  displaced  his  hapless  Dixon  warming- 
pan  and  stepped  into  the  representation  of  Birmingham  that 
he  should  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  Mr.  Gladstone  or  a  Mr. 
Christopher  Talbot.  And,  as  for  qualifications,  if  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  vindicate  justice,  truth,  aud  the  honour  of  I’ar- 


liament  are  reading  false  affidavits  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
refusing  to  apologize  for  it,  Sir  Frederick  Milner  may  be  very 
thankful  that  he  has  not  got  them. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject,  published  by  the  Birmingham 
papers,  is  naturally  fuller  than  that  which  appears  in  London 
journals,  and  Sir  Frederick  Milner’s  last  attempt  to  exhort  the 
impenitent  is  illustrated  aud  diversified  iu  the  Birminyham  Gazette 
by  some  very  edifying  correspondence  between  Mr.  Frank  Smith, 
Mr.  Satchell  Hopkins,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself, 
into  the  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  It  illustrates, 
however,  very  well  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  the  situation, 
which  is,  apparently,  that  he  is  bound  to  reproduce  any  slanders 
which  his  jackals  at  Birmingham  may  pick  up  against  his  political 
foes;  that  he  is  not  bound  to  reproduce  any  apology  which  those 
jackals  may  make  for  those  slanders ;  that  he  may  fairly  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  false  affidavits  with  which  he  warded  off  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  attack,  but  is  entirely  free  from  any  duty  to 
retract  the  statements  thus  made  when  they  are  shown  to  be  false. 
This  being  the  case,  it  need  only  be  repeated  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  acted  with  perfect  consistency  throughout,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  totally  free  from  the  least  hypocrisy. 
Henceforward  every  one  who  is  himself  guided  by  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  honour  will  know  exactly  what  the  laws  are  by  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  guided;  every  one  who  wishes  for  accurate 
information  will  remember,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  a  state¬ 
ment,  the  names  of  Reed,  Mack,  and  Smith  ;  every  one  who  makes 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  presumed  agents  and 
confederates  will  remember  that  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  view  the 
arrangement  is  binding  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  advantage,  not 
binding  for  his  disadvantage  or  discomfort.  It  is  of  considerable 
value  to  have  so  much  information  as  to  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  govern  a  prominent  politician. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Goscken's  letter  touches  a  somewhat 
different  class  of  phenomena.  But  nothing  Caucusiau  is  alien 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  sometime  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  his  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
are  such  representative  types  of  the  two  principles  of  modern 
Liberalism  that  nothing  they  do  or  say  can  well  help  exemplifying 
their  antagonism.  The  Ripon  Caucus,  it  may  be  remembered, 
passed  one  of  the  usual  Caucus  resolutions  (Form  X,  Series  Y,  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  Principles  and  Procedure  of  the  Complete  Caucus) 
rebuking  Mr.  Goschen's  vote  the  other  day.  We  told  a  fortnight 
since  the  little  game  of  another  similar  body  with  Mr.  Goschen 
at  Edinburgh.  This  latter,  having  no  direct  connexion  with  him, 
Mr.  Goschen  let  alone,  but  on  the  Caucus  of  the  town  once  re¬ 
nowned  for  spurs  he  fell  promptly,  and  smote  them  hip  aud  thigh 
as  though  with  one  of  the  big  bones  which  the  sextons  show  in 
the  crypt  of  their  minster.  Mr.  Goschen  may  say  of  the  Ripon 
Caucus  what  Brother  Michael  said  of  the  Friars  of  Ilubygill,  “  I 
have  grievously  beaten  my  dearly  beloved  constituents ;  I  grieve 
thereat;  but  they  enforced  me  thereto.  I  have  beaten  them  much.” 
First  of  all  Mr.  Goschen  (regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  Form  X, 
Series  Y)  ventures  to  question  the  procedure  of  the  Ripon  Caucus, 
which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  very  much  like  that  which  the 
Scotsman  exposed  so  unkindly  in  Edinburgh — a  snap  vote  and  no 
notice.  Then  the  member  for  Ripon  attacks  the  phrase  “  vote 
hostile  to  the  party  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  a  member,”  and 
leaves  that  phrase  in  woful  case,  pointing  out,  as  we  and  other 
humble  persons  have  ventured  to  point  out  before,  that,  if  it  has  any 
meaning,  debates,  divisions,  aud  everything  else  become  a  farce. 
Next  he  points  out  how  odd  it  is  that  Mr.  John  Morley  and 
other  opponents  of  the  Government  from  the  Radical  side  escape 
entirely  the  operation  of  Form  X,  Series  Y,  and  suggests  as 
explanation  the  principle  that  “  it  is  allowable  to  vote  against 
your  party,  but  only  whi  n  it  is  certain  that  such  a  vote  will  not 
place  them  in  a  minority.”  All  which  done,  and  done  very  neatly, 
Mr.  Goschen  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  “indulgence  and 
kindness  of  his  constituents  at  Ripon  ”  (a  cruel  hint  this  that  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  representatives  iu  St.  Wilfrid’s  City  are  a  very 
small  proportion  of  that  constituency),  and  bowing  himself  out 
with  great  dignity,  leaves  the  City  of  Ripon  Liberal  Association 
feeling  (unless  Yorkshiremen  are  much  duller  of  apprehension 
than  they  used  to  bo  when  we  knew  a  good  deal  about  them)  very 
small  indeed. 

Such  are  the  figures  cut  respectively  this  week  by  two  of  the 
most  prominent,  perhaps  we  may  say  by  the  two  most  prominent, 
representatives  of  the  two  kinds  of  Liberalism  now  current.  For 
our  parts  we  own  to  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  looking  on  this 
picture  and  on  that,  especially  set  as  they  both  are  in  a  sweetly 
arranged  frame  of  Caucus  proceedings.  Here  is  the  man  whom  the 
Caucus  delights  to  honour  and  to  provide  with  affidavits;  there  is 
the  man  whom  it  delights  to  dishonour,  and  whom  it  provides 
wilh  votes  of  censure  duly  filled  up  on  Form  X,  Series  Y.  Sir 
Frederick  Milner  has  left  it  to  “men  of  honour”  (the  jury  won’t 
bo  locked  up  long)  to  decide  between  himself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  when  tbey  have  given  their  verdict  they  mny  ns  well  take  in 
hand  the  other  interesting  case  of  Ripon  Caucus  v.  Goschen  (or 
“  the  Office  of  Caucus  promoted  by  Schn-dh-rst  against  Goschen”) 
and  let  us  have  a  verdict  on  that  too.  The  new  Magna  Chartn, 
We  will  not.  tyrant  to  any  man  redress  far  any  wrony  we  have  done 
him,  forms  as  appropriate  an  epigraph  for  the  one  picture  ns 
the  new  Whole  Duty  of  Members,  Always  vote  with  your  party, 
e.icept  when  there  is  no  danyer  of  your  party  beiny  in  a  minority , 
does  for  the  other.  Both  illustrate  very  cheerfully  that  happy 
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Radical  future  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  shall  put  to  ransom  every 

man  that  has  a  pocket,  and  read  affidavits  about  every  man  that 
has  a  reputation,  while  all  our  consciences  and  conducts  shall  be 
directed  by  bodies  like  the  Ripon  Caucus. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  DUELLING. 

Yl^HE  recent  replies  of  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the  Inquisi- 
-f-  tion  to  certain  inquiries  about  duels  proposed  by  the  Rishop 
of  Poitiers,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  presently, 
open  out  a  wide  and  fruitful  subject  of  speculation  as  to  the  origin 
and  religious  aspects  ot  a  practice  still  prevalent  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  and  only  within  living  memory  fallen  into  desuetude 
among  ourselves.  Hallarn  is  probably  right — in  such  matters  he 
is  not  apt  to  go  wrong— when  he  says  that  duelling  in  the  modern 
sense  ot  the  word  was  unknown  before  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
he  at  the  same  time  mentions  “  an  anecdote  which  seems  to  illus¬ 
trate  its  derivation  from  the  judicial  combat”;  and  the  judicial 
combat,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  grew  out  of  the  ordeal,  or  rather 
was  it  sell  a  survival  of  one  form  of  ordeal.  And  we  cannot  there¬ 
fore  understand  the  one  wdthout  some  reference  to  the  other.  The 
ordeal  is  of  course,  as  Milman  observes,  not  peculiar  to  Christi¬ 
anity  or  to  its  mediaeval  period  ;  it  is  “  a  superstition  of  all  nations 
and  ot  all  ages.”  Sophocles,  Pliny,  and  Virgil  speak  of  it;  the 
Ripuarian  law  admits  trial  by  fire,  the  Visi-Gothic  law  trial  by 
red-hot  iron.  The  mediaeval  Church  for  a  time  sanctioned  or  at 
least  tolerated  it,  though  later  Popes  condemned  it,  and  a  solemn 
litual  was  provided  tor  the  purpose.  The  ceremony  took  place 
within  the  church  after  the  celebration  of  mass  and  com¬ 
munion  ot  the  accused  in  protestation  of  his  innocence,  and 
theie  were  various  methods  of  conducting  it,  such  as  swearing 
on  the  Gospels,  on  the  altar,  on  relics  (as  in  the  famous  case 
ot  Harold),  even  on  the  Holy  Sacrament;  or  again  there  was 
the  trial  by  cold  water,  by  hot  water,  by  hot  iron,  by  walking 
over  live  coals  or  burning  ploughshares.  This  last  variety  appeal's 
to  have  been  chiefly  reserved  for  crowned  heads  ;  it  was  undergone 
by  our  own  Queen  Emma,  by  one  of  Charlemagne’s  wives,  and  by 
the  Empress  Cunegunda.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Lothair 
wished  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  Theutberga,  and  therefore  accused  her 
ot  incest,  she  demanded  the  ordeal  of  hot  water,  and  her  champion 
— for  the  trial  was  vicarious — passed  through  it  unscathed. 
Archbishop  Hincmar  has  a  curious  dissertation  on  this  kind  of 
ordeal,  which  he  compares  both  to  the  Deluge,  where  the  wicked 
were  drowned  and  the  righteous  saved,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  by  tire,  when  Lot  escaped.  Two  centuries  later  a  notable 
instance  occurred  at  Florence  of  the  application  of  the  ordeal,  this 
time  by  tire,  not  for  vindication  of  innocence,  but  for  proof  of 
guilt.  It  was  during  the  great  Hildebrandine  reform,  when  drastic 
measures  were  being  everywhere  adopted  to  put  down  clerical 
simony  and  incontinence,  and  Peter,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  was 
denounced  by  the  monks  as  a  Simoniac.  A  monk  named  Peter, 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Albano,  undertook  to  establish 
the  charge  by  carrying  the  Cross  through  the  flames  unhurt,  and 
he  succeeded.  The  Archbishop  retired,  but  Theiner  has  shown 
that  the  Pope  (Gregory  VII.)  did  not  recognize  his  degradation. 
Charlemagne  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  the  ordeal,  which 
gradually  yielded  to  the  judicial  combat,  and  that  in  its  turn 
was  suppressed  by  the  greatest  of  his  successors.  The  ordeal 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  permitted  in  England,  as  a 
court  of.  appeal,  so  to  call  it,  lor  those  already  convicted  by 
the  verdict  ot  a  jury  ;  but  in  such  cases  a  convicted  murderer, 
if  he  passed  the  ordeal,  was  banished  the  realm,  thouirh  he 
escaped  hanging.  It  was  abolished  in  Henry  Ill.’s  reign.  '  Trial 
by  combat,  though  existing  long  before  and  always  in  great 
lepute  in  Lombardy,  only  became  thoroughly  established  as 
ordeals  went  into  disuse ;  it  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  hiormaus.  It  was  itself  indeed  a  kind  of  ordeal,  and  perhaps 
the  notion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lecky,  that  great  battles  were 
special  occasions  of  Providential  interposition,  may  have  helped 
to  promote  its  rising  popularity.  And,  as  Montesquieu  adds,  in 
a  warlike  age  cowardice  was  naturally  and  not  unreasonably 
considered  -ign  of  other  vices,  such  as  Ling  and  fraud,  peculiarly 
odious  to  a  simple  community.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  problem, 
which  at  this  distance  of  time  must  perhaps,  as  Hallarn  intimates, 
be  abandoned  as  insoluble,  how  the  results  of  the  ordeal  are  to  be 
explained.  For  certain  it  is  that  many  suspects — whether  guilty 
or  innocent  cannot  now  be  known — endured  unharmed  the  most 
tremendous  ordeals,  or  anyhow  appeared  to  the  spectators  to  do 
so.  And  later  research  has  e.g.  shown  Blackstone's  suggestion 
that  Queen  Emma,  the  Confessor’s  mother,  walked  between  the 
red-hot  ploughshares  instead  of  upon  them  to  be  untenable. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wager  of  battle  naturally  allied  itself 
to  the  ideas  ot  the  feudal  system.  The  courts  of  a  feudal  barony 
had  little  knowledge  of  law  and  often  not  too  much  of  ordinary 
sagacity,  and  were  ready  enough  in  doubtful  cases  to  relegate  the 
decision  to  what  they  believed  to  be  “  the  judgment  of  God  ”  by 
single  combat.  In  civil  cases  the  vanquished  party  forfeited  his 
claim  and  had  to  pay  a  fine;  in  criminal  cases,  if  the  appellant 
was  defeated,  he  sullered  the  legal  penalty  of  the  crime  he  had 
charged  his  adversary  with.  St.  Louis,  by  introducing  the  code 
called  his  Establishment?,  did  J 1  is  best  to  discourage  the  trial  by 
combat,  which  he  was  unable  altogether  to  abolish  ;  throughout 
the  royal  domains  it  was  abolished. 

By  this  time,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Church  had  come  to 


set  herself  pretty  steadily  against  the  ordeal  in  every  shape,  judicial 
combats  included.  But  the  usage  still  lingered,  and  a  conspicuous 
redact, io  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  it  was  based  upon  was  sup¬ 
plied  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
a  man  named  Legris,  who  had  been  falsely  accused  of  a  peculiarly 
aggravated  outrage  on  a  married  woman,  was  defeated  and  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  the  real  criminal  was  discovered  afterwards.  The 
latest  case  however  of  a  duel  authorized  by  the  magistrates  and 
conducted  by  the  forms  of  law  occurred  in  France  nearly  two- 
centuries  after  this,  on  July  io,  1547,  between  La  Chataignerai 
and  De  Jarnac ;  it  was  fought  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  Henry  II.  and  his  Court,  and  has  enriched  the  French, 
language  with  a  new  term,  as  a  decisive  and  unexpected  blow 
has  since  then  been  called  a  coup  de  Jarnac.  But,  as  the  King's- 
favourite  was  defeated  and  slain,  he  swore  a  solemn  oath  that 
he  would  never  permit  another  duel  to  be  fought,  and  a  rovaL 
edict  against  the  practice  was  issued,  the  first  of  many  such. 
In  England  the  last  recorded  instance  occurred  in  1571,  when, 
the  lists  were  actually  prepared  in  Tothill  Fields  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Common  Ideas  appeared  as  umpires  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  but  the  appellant  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was 
consequently  nonsuited.  But  so  late  as  1817,  in  the  case  of 
I hornton  v.  Ashford,  Lord  Ellenborough  pronounced  that  “the 
general  law  of  the  land  is  that  there  shall  be  a  trial  bv  battle  in 
cases  of  appeal,  unless  the  party  brings  himself  within  some  of  the 
exceptions.  ’  Thornton,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mary 
Ashford,  claimed  his  right  to  challenge  her  brother;  and,  as  his 
claim  was  allowed  and  the  challenge  was  declined,  he  escaped  pun¬ 
ishment.  Next  year  the  law  was  repealed  by  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46. 
But  the  modern  duel,  dating,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  judicial  combat,  stripped  alike 
of  its  legal  and  its  religious  sanction.  It  is  one  expression  of  the 
“  Law  of  Honour  ’ — the  source  of  so  much  that  is  noble  and  so- 
much  that  is  mischievous  or  unreal — which  is  itself  a  bequest 
from  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  it  first  arose  in  France,  where  it  stilL 
retains  a  stronger  hold  perhaps  than  anywhere  else.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  says  that 
“  there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  worth  looking  at  who  has  not’  killed 
his  man  in  a  duel.”  Edict  after  edict  was  fulminated  against  the 
custom,  and  some  duellists  were  executed,  while  all  of  course  in¬ 
curred  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  but  the  institution  proved  too- 
tough  for  the  combined  efforts  of  Church  and  State.  Both 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  attacked  it,  but  it  survived  the  fall  of  the 
ancien  regime,  and  flourished  even  under  the  Directory.  la 
England  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  naturally  revived 
alter  the  Puritan  episode  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  general 
license  of  the  Restoration ;  the  duel  described  in  Esmond  between 
the  Duke  ot  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  is  historical.  Among 
noted  duellists  of  the  last  century  we  find  the  names  of  Fox', 
Pitt,  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Richmond,. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Grattan,  and  O’Connell.  In  1808  Major 
Campbell  was  sentenced  and  executed  for  killing  Captain  Boyd  in. 
a  duel.  In  1843,  when  Colonel  Fawcett  was  shot  in  a  duel  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Monro,  public  attention  was  directed 
to  the  question,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Duke  of 
\\  ellington — who  had  himself  “  been  out  ” — and  the  Prince  Consort,, 
leading  the  next  year  to  an  important  amendment  of  the  Articles 
of  War,  by  the  98th  of  which  every  officer  who  fights  or  promotes 
a  duel  is  to  be  cashiered  or  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  a  general 
court-martial  ma_v  award.  And  since  then  duels  have  been  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  British  army,  while  in  the  Germau  army  they 
are  still  recognized  by  law  as  well  as  by  public  opinion.  Not 
many  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  officer  in  Prussia  of  proved, 
courage,  but  who  pleaded  conscientious  scruples,  was  cashiered 
for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel.  The  last  fought  in  England  took 
place  in  1S45,  when  Lieut.  Hawkey  killed  Lieut.  Seton,  and 
the  same  year  a  Society  for  the  discouraging  of  duelling  was 
organized. 

There  is  happily  no  practical  need  for  any  lengthened  discussion 
of  the  ethical  question,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  more  of  real  difficulty  in  it  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  Prince  Consort  in  1843  was  anxious  to  have  courts  of  honour 
established,  which,  however,  was  not  thought  practicable,  audit  is 
curious  that  Bentham  had  anticipated  his  suggestion  by  urging,  as 
against  “  vulgar  moralists,’  that,  whereas  duelling,  which  he  con¬ 
demned,  “entirely  effaces  a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the 
honour,’  some  substitute  is  required.  And  he  thinks  the  true 
remedy  is  to  extend  the  same  legal  protection  to  offences  against 
honour  as  to  offences  against  the  person  ;  but  his  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  are  in  some  cases 
little  short  of  grotesque.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there 
are  grave  offences  which  the  law  cannot  touch,  and  where  a 
sound  beating,  like  that  administered  by  Johnny  Eames  to  his 
rival,  would  be  the  illegal  but  very  appropriate  chastisement. 
And  there  are  worse  insults  still — say,  an  outrage  offered  to  one’s 
mother  or  sister — which,  as  the  saying  goes,  “can  only  be  washed 
out  in  blood,”  and  where  public  feeling  would  certainly  go  far  to 
extenuate,  if  not  to  condone,  the  rough  justice  of  the  red  right 
hand.  But  we  cannot  legislate  for  exceptions,  and  if  once  the 
principle  is  admitted,  a  too  abundant  experience  proves  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line.  It  is  only7  natural  therefore  that  the 
Christian  Church  should  have  sternly  condemned  duelling,  nor  can 
the  Roman  discipline  be  fairly  alleged  in  this  respect  to  mis¬ 
represent  Christian  sentiment.  It  places  all  duellists  and  all  who 
aid  or  abet  them  under  excommunication,  and  as  duels  from  time 
to  time  occur  among  Roman  Catholic  students  even,  in  German 
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Universities,  a  practical  difficulty  often  arises,  for  should  either 
combatant  he  killed,  and  no  evidence  be  forthcoming'  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  repentance,  he  is  refused  Christian  burial  and  can  have  no 
masses  solemnized  for  his  soul.  In  France,  where  duels  are 
still  more  frequent,  the  subordinate  question  has  been  raised, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers’s  recent 
application  to  the  authorities  at  Rome,  whether  a  physician  or 
a  confessor  may  be  present  at  a  duel,  or  at  least  may  attend  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  respectively 
temporal  and  spiritual  aid  to  the  wounded  party.  The  answer 
given  to  all  three  questions  was  an  emphatic  negative ;  neither 
priest  nor  physician  can  act  as  suggested  without  incurring  ipso 
facto  excommunication.  The  judgment  may  sound  a  harsh  one, 
but  it  is  surely  the  only  consistent  deduction  from  the  principle 
all  along  maintained.  The  permitted  presence  of  physician  or 
priest  could  not  fail  to  act  as  a  virtual  encouragement  of  duelling, 
the  latter  especially.  For  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic  would 
feel  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  making 
his  peace  with  heaven,  or,  if  he  was  more  sensitive  about  ap¬ 
pearances  in  this  world  than  his  prospects  in  the  next,  that  he 
had  taken  means  for  securing  his  right  of  Christian  burial.  It 
i3  a  strange  state  of  mind  no  doubt  to  resolve  deliberately  on  com¬ 
mitting  “  a  mortal  sin,”  while  at  the  same  time  making  careful 
provision  for  the  contingency  of  subsequent  repentance ;  but  then 
people  are  apt  under  such  circumstances  to  act  in  a  strangely 
irrational  manner,  as  was  shown  the  other  day  in  the  too  famous 
Mignonette  case,  when  Dudley  and  Stephens,  according  to  their 
own  account,  knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  them  the  sin 
they  were  going  to  commit,  before  murdering  the  boy  whose  corpse 
was  to  supply  their  cannibal  diet.  How  far  duelling  in  certain 
extreme  cases  may  be  morally  excusable,  i3  a  question,  as  was  just 
now  pointed  out,  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  might  appear  on  the 
surface.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  if  duelling  is 
to  be  unreservedly  condemned,  the  presence  of  priest  or  phy’sician 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  duellist  must  in  consistency  be  con¬ 
demned  also.  They  would  be  doing  an  injustice  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  intending  criminal  by  virtually  making  themselves  his 
accomplices  before  the  fact.  How  far  the  more  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  will  tend  to  curtail  the  evil  it  is 
directed  against  in  a  country  like  France,  is  another  question 
which  only  experience  can  decide.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  papal  injunction  will  not  have  much  weight  with  French 
physicians,  though  it  cannot  be  ignored  by  priests. 


NIELLI. 

THE  world  is,  or  thinks  itself,  so  learned  in  terms  of  art,  that 
an  apology  might  almost  be  demanded  from  one  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  word  with  which  even  the 
proverbial  schoolboy  should  be  familiar ;  but  as  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  there  may  be  some,  even  among  our  readers,  who  attach 
to  it  an  indefinite  idea,  and  as  we  know  that  more  than  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  amateur  has  been  deceived,  and  more  than  one  keen¬ 
eyed  dealer  in  rare  and  curious  prints  has  proved  himself  unable 
to  distinguish  modern  imitations  from  veritable  nielli,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  describe  what  they  really  are,  before  we  tell  of  the 
clever  little  trap  into  which  many  incautious  patrons  of  art  have 
fallen.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  very  choice  collection  of 
early  prints  will  be  dispersed  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s.  Among 
impressions,  rare  and  beautiful,  by  the  chief  masters  of  engraving, 
there  will,  we  believe,  appear  a  small  portfolio  of  so-called 
nielli,  acquired  many'  years  ago,  in  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
real  value,  and  retained  by  their  late  owner  for  other  reasons  than 
their  actual  worth,  about  which  a  few  notes  may  be  acceptable. 
But  we  must  preface  our  account  of  them  by  a  short  reminder  of 
what  are  meant  by  veritable  nielli. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  “  invention  ”  of 
engraving.  Like  the  “  invention  ”  of  printing,  the  expression  is  an 
erroneous  one ;  neither  printing  nor  engraving  was,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  ever  “invented.”  Some  process,  more  or  less 
imperfect,  of  taking  an  imprint,  or  transfer,  from  an  engraved 
surface  was,  wo  may  reasonably  assume,  practised  even  in  pre¬ 
historic  times ;  such  imprints  may  not  have  been  preserved,  but 
incised  figures,  often  drawn  with  singular  correctness,  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
repetition,  we  may  be  sure  that  something  in  the  nature  of  im- 

E rints  were  occasionally  taken  from  them.  Printing  on  linen 
elongs  to  old  Egyptian  eras,  and  that  some  day  the  art  should 
have  taken  a  further  advance,  and  that  wood  or  bone  or  metal 
should  be  engraved  upon  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  impressions 
upon  parchment  or  paper,  and  that  these  should  be  valued  for 
their  interest  or  their  beauty,  would  follow  in  natural  sequence  so 
soon  as  the  desire  for  them  arose;  when  and  where  the  ambition 
to  possess  these  transfers  originated  is  a  fair  subject  for  discussion, 
and  one  which  has  been  by  no  means  neglected,  and  even  now,  so 
evenly  balanced  are  the  conflicting  claims,  that  it  would  benlmost 
imprudent  to  decide  between  the  Northern  and  the  Italian  schools. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Vasari  which  tells  of  a  celebrated  goldsmith, 
one  Maso  Finiguerra,  who  about  the  year  1450  practised  some 
form  of  printing  from  engraved  copper  or  silver  plates.  Vasari 
had  previously  described  him  as  of  great  repute  ns  a  master 
of  engraving  in  niello.  “  Of  this  (he  says)  there  is  proof 
in  the  patines  executed  by  him  which  still  remain  in  San 
Giovanni  at  Florence.”  The  work  for  which  ho  was  thus  re¬ 


nowned  was  engraving  upon  silver,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  impressions,  but  as  an  ornament  to  the  chalice,  paten, 
or  pax  upon  which  he  was  employed,  the  incised  lines  being, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  filled  in  with  a  black  sub¬ 
stance,  niyellum,  which  gave  prominence  to  the  design,  and  which 
could  not  afterwards  be  removed.  More  than  one  engraved  plate 
attributed  to  Finiguerra,  and  thus  niellied,  is  still  in  existence, 
and  though  afterwards  he  engraved  plates  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  impressions,  it  was  not  even  suggested  that  any  impression 
1  of  the  first-named  plates,  taken  off  of  course  before  the  lines  were 
filled  in  with  nigellum,  were  in  existence.  If  found,  they  would 
undoubtedly  take  precedence,  as  early'  prints,  of  impressions  drawn 
|  off,  as  afterwards,  from  plates  engraved  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
1  were  the  cartes  or  tarocci  executed  by  Baldiui  some  few  years 
later. 

In  1797  appeared  in  Paris  the  Abbe  Zani,  custodian  of  the  print 
collection  at  Parma.  One  day’,  while  examining  the  collection  of 
early  Italian  prints  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  portfolio  which  contained  some  impressions  which  had 
till  then  been  little  regarded.  To  his  great  delight,  he  discovered 
amoDg  them  a  repetition,  in  reverse,  of  an  engraving  with  which 
he  had  long  been  familiar,  the  subject,  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
worked  upon  a  silver  plate  in  niello,  executed  as  a  Pax  for  the 
Baptistry  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  ascribed  to  Maso 
Finiguerra.  And  what  increased  the  interest  with  which  he  re¬ 
garded  this  reverse  was  the  fact  that  he  had  seen,  very  shortly 
before,  in  the  Seratti  collection,  an  impression,  or  cast,  of  the 
same  Pax  in  sulphur,  though  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
original.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible.  The  engraved  Pax, 
before  it  was  niellied,  had  been  printed  from ;  similar  im¬ 
pressions  might  be  in  existence;  and  the  connexion,  which  bad 
never  been  suspected  by  Marolles,  from  whose  collection,  made 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before,  this  itnpres-ion  had  been 
acquired,  or  even  bv  Mariette,  perhaps  the  ablest  connoisseur  of 
his  day,  between  this  and  certain  unexplained  Italian  prints  of 
small  size  and  peculiar  character,  and  the  engraved  goldsmith’s 
work  known  as  nielli,  was  at  once  apparent.  It  may  here  be 
added  that,  while  the  only  known  impression  of  this  Pax  of 
Finiguerra  still  remains  in  the  collection  at  Paris  (an  impression 
j  more  recently’ discovered  in  the  Arsenal  being  undoubtedly  a  copy), 
the  sulphur  cast  in  the  Seratti  collection,  passing  through  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  has  found  its  home  in  the  Print-Room  of  the  British 
Museum.  A  second  sulphur  niello,  for  the  term  has  been  applied 
with  perplexing  indifference  to  original  plate,  to  impression  upon 
paper,  and  to  sulphur  cast,  was  found  in  the  Gori  collection ;  it 
then  passed  to  that  of  the  Marquis  Durazzo ;  and  Is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 

The  discovery  of  Zani,  which  he  has  recorded  with  an  even  Gallic 
j  enthusiasm,  excited  the  keenest  interest  among  the  cognoscenti. 
Long  neglected  portfolios  were  examined  ;  every  little  Italian 
print,  till  now  unheeded,  was  produced ;  other  impressions, 
nielli,  were  discovered,  some  of  which,  with  greater  or  less  pro¬ 
bability,  might  be  assigned  to  Finiguerra,  until,  so  numerous 
were  they,  that  Duchesne,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  Paris,  who 
published  his  “  Essai  sur  les  nielle3  ”  in  1819,  was  able  to 
catalogue  more  than  four  hundred  from  the  collection  in  his 
care.  Forty  years  later  the  industrious  Passavant,  though  not 
without  misgivings,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  many  forgeries 
were  extant,  more  than  doubled  the  list.  All  the  while  an 
animated  controversy  was  raging  between  the  partisans  of  the 
Northern  and  the  Italian  schools  as  to  the  priority  of  their  re¬ 
spective  impressions,  one  party  affirming  that  Finiguerra  himself 
had  been  instructed  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  others  contending 
that  it  was  Van  der  Weyden  who  was  tho  pupil,  and  that  on  his 
return  from  Italy  he  took  back  with  him  to  Germany  and  prac¬ 
tised  the  secret  art  of  taking  impressions  upon  paper;  others, 
again,  less  reverent,  questioned  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
most  important  known  nielli,  even  disputing  the  attribution  of 
the  celebrated  Pax  itself;  Carl  von  llumohr,  in  1841,011  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  at  least  worthy  of  attention,  declaring  it  to  have 
been  the  work,  not  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  but  of  a  less  renowned 
artist,  Matteo  de  Giovanni.  Two  things  alone  are  certain;  the 
one  is  that,  if  the  print  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  the 
earliest  authentic  transcript  upon  paper  from  an  engraved  metal 
plate  to  which  an  exact  date  can  be  assigned,  it  must  still 
have  been  preceded  by  other  impressions  produced  in  a  similar 
manner ;  it  is  so  well  and  carefully  printed  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  first  attempt,  the  process  must  for  some  time  have 
been  known  and  practised.  The  other  fact,  which  we  may  re¬ 
gard  as  established,  is,  that  of  the  large  number  of  nielli  now 
in  existence,  a  very  large  proportion  are  not,  and  cannot,  be, 
authentic ;  it  is  not  merely’  that  they  are  too  numerous,  many  of 
them  carry  their  own  refutation  upon  their  faces;  some  are  hope¬ 
lessly’  discredited  by  nnuchronisms  in  costume ;  on  others  the 
right-handed  action  of  tho  figures,  or  the  occurrence  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  a  right  direction  and  not  in  reverse,  as  they  would  be  in 
impressions  from  true  nielli,  is  fatal  to  their  reputation. 

Meanwhile,  the  natural  ambition  of  collectors  to  add  examples 
of  these  interesting  prints  to  their  portfolios  suggested  to  certain 
able  but  unprincipled  Venetians  an  idea  of  which  they  speedily 
availed  themselves.  Why  should  not  they  supply  the  demand  ? 
Accordingly  a  “  school  ”  arose  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  brothers  San  Quirico,  and  a  medallist  named  Abrizzi,  who 
worked  under  tho  distinguished  patronage  of  the  well-known  artist 
and  author,  Count  Cicognara ;  they  employed  two  clever  young 
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men,  trained  as  engravers,  and  from  time  to  time  silver-plate  nielli, 
as  well  as  impressions,  made  their  appearance,  and  were  eagerly 
acquired  by  the  cognoscenti,  and,  what  tended  to  allay  any  possible 
suspicion,  Cicognara  himself  caused  engravings  to  be  made  of  some 
of  these  nielli,  and  published  them  in  his  large  work  on  early 
Italian  art.  Cicognara 's  friends  contend  that  he  too  was  deceived  ; 
if  so,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  intelligence ;  but  there  were 
many  victims.  A  noble  duke,  well  known  as  a  connoisseur,  is  said 
to  have  enriched  his  collection  by  choice  examples  of  fifteenth- 
century  niellied  plate  and  impressions  upon  paper  “  discovered  ” 
for  him  by  the  indefatigable  San  Quirico,  and  unless  our  judgment 
is  seriously  at  fault,  and  we  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion,  we 
should  ourselves  attribute  a  considerable  number  of  the  nielli  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Bibliotkeque,  and  catalogued  by  Duchesne,  to  the 
same  enterprising  firm ;  especially  should  we  assign  to  them  the 
Peregrini  series,  some  of  which,  we  think,  bear  an  unmistakable 
relationship  to  the  San  Quirico  impressions.  Many  of  these 
spurious  prints  show  great  taste  in  composition  and  delicate  exe¬ 
cution,  and,  had  no  deception  been  practised,  would  have  com¬ 
manded  their  value  as  works  of  art.  So  long  as  the  partners  in 
this  nefarious  business  observed  the  necessary  caution,  and  per¬ 
mitted  no  suspicion  to  invade  their  unobtrusive  workshop,  all  went 
on  merrily ;  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  too  rapid  success 
created  injudicious  confidence,  and  an  attempt  to  pass  off  upon 
Duchesne  himself  a  newly-discovered  Pax  of  Maso  Fiuiguerra 
led  to  exposure.  It  is  said  that  the  money  had  actually  passed, 
that  not  until  afterwards  was  the  Pax  pronounced  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  that  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings  brought  the 
conspiracy  to  an  end ;  however  this  may  be,  the  manufacture 
was  closed,  though  not  until  many  treasured  collections  had  been 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  these  nielli !  It  was  some  years 
before  the  gentleman  whose  collection  is  soon  to  be  dispersed 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and,  though  not  without  some  difficulty, 
secured  from  the  artists  themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  still  remained  on  hand.  These  he  arranged  in  a 
portfolio  by  themselves,  regarding  them  as  what  they  are,  a  curious 
and  very  instructive  series.  Of  some  few  there  are  not  only  the 
completed  impressions,  but  early  unfinished  proofs,  evidence  in 
itself  sufficient,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  dishonest  nature  of  the 
transaction.  But  of  this  no  secret  at  this  later  time  was  made ;  a 
becoming  modesty  no  doubt  forbade  the  principals  to  proclaim 
their  success  too  loudly;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  with¬ 
held  their  confidence  from  those  whose  good  opinion  they  desired 
to  conciliate ;  and  this  little,  probably  unique,  collection  of  their 
supercheries,  estimated  at  its  real  value  by  the  late  owner,  is 
worthy,  we  think,  of  a  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  preserved  as  a  warning  to  the  wealthy  but  too  confiding 
amateur  of  the  perils  which  beset  his  path. 


THE  MIKADO. 

It.  GILBERT  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  have  created  a  taste 
for  comic  opera  of  a  certain  kind,  and  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  of  a  very  admirable  kind.  In  their  efforts  to  supply  the 
demand  they  have  occasioned  a  certain  measure  of  success  must 
almost  inevitably  attend  them,  for  the  fashion  they  follow  is  the 
fashion  they  themselves  have  set.  But  apart  from  the  question 
whether  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Gilbert  -we  will  consider  the  book 
before  the  score — is  likely  to  fill  the  Savoy  Theatre  for  a  number 
of  nights,  there  is  the  further  inquiry  as  to  how  far  he  is  increasing 
or  maintaining  his  well-deserved  position  as  an  original  humorist. 
Such  writers  are  so  rare  that  we  are  jealous  for  their  reputation, 
and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  see  the  stream  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  in  ven- 
tion  running  dry  in  some  places  and  growing  very  shallow  in 
others.  It  may  flow  freely  again.  We  hope  it  will ;  but  we 
speak  of  it  as  we  find  it.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  good  things  of  various  sorts  in  The  Mikado ;  or, 
the  Toicn  of  Titipu.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  one  except 
Mr.  Gilbert  could  have  written  the  piece,  and  it  contains  many 
of  those  keenly  satirical  and  curiously  fantastic  ideas  which 
mark  his  bent  of  mind.  If  be  had  written  'The  Mikado  some 
years  ago,  we  should  have  thought  very  much  more  highly  of  it 
than  we  do,  because  so  many  of  the  fancies  have  done  duty  before. 
We  recognize  characters  as  familiar  under  their  Japanese  disguise; 
their  eccentricities  have  been  found  in  their  predecessors.  11  faut 
du  nouveau,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  supplies  it  sparsely.  lie  is  more  than 
usually  prone  to  attenuate  his  jokes,  to  beat  them  out  so  thin 
that  they  cease  to  be  serviceable.  “  True,  he  loves  me,”  says  the 
heroine  Yum-Yum,  “  but  everybody  does  that.  Sometimes  I  sit 
and  wonder,  in  my  artless  Japanese  way,  why  it  is  that  I  am  so 
much  more  attractive  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole  world.  Can 
this  be  vanity  ?  No!  Nature  is  lovely  and  rejoices  in  her  love¬ 
liness.  I  am  a  child  of  Nature,  and  take  after  my  mother.” 
This  is  very  good;  but  its  goodness  is  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  similar  musings  have  come  to  previous  children  of  Nature 
in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plays.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  Patience 
made  ingenuous  remarks  of  the  same  character,  and  there  was 
a  little  Scotch  girl,  called  Maggie  Macfarlane,  in  Engaged,  who 
frankly  declared  that  she  was  “  very,  very  beautiful.”  The 
poet  Grosvenor,  in  Patience,  likewise  lamented  his  fatal  gift  of 
beauty.  Again,  Katisha,  the  elderly  lady  who  desires  to  marry  the 
Mikado’s  son  Nanki-Poo,  and  so  causes  him  to  fly  and  assume 
the  disguise  of  a  second  trombone,  is  in  truth  a  personage  who 
has  never  been  absent  from  any  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  operas  since 


Mrs.  Partlett,  the  pew-opener,  of  The  Sorcerer.  She  was,  indeed, 
invented  before  that  opera  was  written.  In  one  of  the  earlier  “  Bab 
Ballads  ”  the  story  of  Captain  Reece  was  told.  Captain  Reece 
was  so  deeply  bent  on  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  crew  that 
his  boatswain's  appeal  to  him  is  at  once  granted.  “  I  have  a 
widowed  mother  who  Would  be  the  very  thing  for  you — She  long 
has  loved  you  from  afar ;  She  washes  for  you,  Captain  R.”  Of 
course  Captain  Reece  in  order  to  please  his  boatswain  marries  his 
laundress.  This  unattractive  old  woman  in  some  guise  or  other 
crops  up  in  all  Mr.  Gilbert’s  operas.  In  The  Sorcerer  she  was 
called  Mrs.  Partlett,  and  her  engagement  to  the  well-born  Vicar 
was  the  joke ;  in  fact,  here  it  was  repeated,  for  the  pursuit  of  John 
Wellington  Wells  by  Lady  Sangazure  is  in  the  same  vein.  In 
H.M.S.  Pinafore  she  was  called  Little  Buttercup,  and  she  flirted 
with  Captain  Corcoran.  In  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  she  was 
called  Ruth,  and  had  engaged  herself  to  Frederick,  the  hero.  In 
Patience  she  was  called  Lady  Jane,  and  lavished  }ier  unwelcome 
devotion  on  Bunthorne.  The  stalwart  Fairy  Queen’s  tender  of 
her  affections  to  the  Sentry  in  lolantlie  is  a  development  of  the 
same  notion.  In  The  Mikado  the  old  woman  is  called  Katisha, 
and  besides  her  pursuit  of  Nanki-Poo  in  circumstances  resem¬ 
bling  Ruth’s  pursuit  of  Frederick,  she  has  a  scene  with  the 
Lord  High  Executioner  Ko-Ko,  which  is  very  much  like  an 
episode  in  The  Sorcerer,  where  Lady  Sangazure  shows  her  in¬ 
fatuation  for  the  dealer  in  magic  and  spells.  Katisha's  remarks 
about  her  left  shoulder-blade  being  a  miracle  of  loveliness,  and 
her  right  elbow  possessing  extraordinary  fascination,  strike  us  as 
being  simply  silly,  and  therefore  totally  unworthy  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Vet  he  even  returns  to  it,  and  makes  some  one  observe  that  people 
go  miles  to  see  her  left  elbow,  and  that  “  her  right  heel  is  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs.”  It  is  a  pity  that  this  was  ever  written, 
and  a  wonder  that  it  ever  came  to  be  printed  and  spoken.  The 
scenes  in  which  Patience  alternately  encourages  and  repels 
Grosvenor  and  that  in  which  Yum-Yum  forbids  Nanki-Poo  to- 
love  her  are  also  alike.  Mr.  Gilbert  must  bestir  himself  and 
strike  out  new  paths. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  dispraise.  We  gladly  turn 
to  commend  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea  upon  which  the  plot  is  based 
— the  raising  of  Ko-Ko,  a  criminal,  condemned  to  death  for  flirting, 
to  the  rank  of  Lord  High  Executioner,  so  that  no  decapitation 
can  take  place  in  Titipu  till  Ko-Ko  has  decapitated  himself. 
Pooh  Bah,  Lord  High  Everything  Else,  who  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  a  protoplasmal  primordial  atomic  globule,  and  whose- 
family  pride  is  consequently  something  inconceivable,  is  also  a. 
figure  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  own  peculiar  vein.  So  much  has  been 
written  about  the  opera  that  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plot,  which  shows,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  how 
Nanki-Poo,  the  Mikado's  son,  has  fled  from  the  questionable, 
charms  of  Katisha,  and  fallen  in  love  with  Y'um-YTuu,  who  is 
betrothed  to  her  guardian,  Ko-Ko  ;  how  he  is  to  be  deprived  of 
his  post  of  Lord  High  Executioner  because  executions  seem  to  the 
Mikado  to  have  ceased  in  Titipu,  and  how  Nanki-Poo  on  the- 
verge  of  suicide  oilers  himself  as  a  subject  for  the  headsman  if  he 
may  spend  the  last  month  of  his  life  as  the  husband  of  Yrum- 
Yum;  finally,  how,  though  he  is  not  beheaded,  a  certificate  of 
his  death  is  shown  to  the  Mikado,  who  finds  that  it  is  hia 
son  who  has  been  executed,  thus  laying  those  concerned  open  to 
the  most  awful  penalties  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  Heir 
Apparent.  The  character  of  the  thoroughly  benevolent  monarch, 
is  one  of  the  best  ideas  in  the  work,  and  the  scene  in  which  the 
false  certificate,  pointing  to  the  decapitation,  is  first  read  by  the. 
Mikado,  is  so  good  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it :  — 

Mile.  (looking  at  paper).  Dear,  dear,  dear  ;  this  is  very  tiresome.  (  To 
Ko-Ko).  My  poor  fellow,  in  your  anxiety  to  carry  out  my  wishes,  you. 
have  beheaded  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Japan  ! 

f  Ko.  But  I  assure  you  we  had  no  idea - 

Together.  <  I’ooil.  But,  indeed,  we  didn't  know - 

(  Pitti.  We  really  hadn’t  the  least  notion - 

Mik.  Of  course  you  hadn’t.  How  could  you  ?  Come,  come,  my  good 
fellow,  don’t  distress  yourself — it  was  no  fault  of  yours.  If  a  man  of  exalted! 
rank  chooses  to  disguise  himself  as  a  second  trombone,  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  It  really  distresses  me  to  sec  you  take  on  so.  I’ve  no  doubt 
he  thoroughly  deserved  all  he  got.  (They  rise.) 

Ko.  We  are  infinitely  obliged  to  your  Majesty - 

Mik.  Obliged?  not  a  bit.  Don’t  mention  it.  How  could  you  tell? 

Pooh.  No,  of  course  we  couldn’t  know  that  he  was  the  Heir  Apparent. 

Pitti.  It  wasn’t  written  on  his  forehead,  you  know. 

Ko.  It  might  have  been  on  his  pocket-handkerchief,  but  Japanese  don't 
use  pocket-handkerchiefs  !  Ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Mik.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  (To  Kat).  I  forget  the  punishment  for  com¬ 
passing  the  death  of  the  Heir  Apparent. 

Ko.  Y 

I’OOH.  >  Punishment!  (They  drop  down  on  their  knees  again.) 

Pitti.  j 

Mik.  Yes.  Something  lingering,  with  boiling  oil  in  it,  I  fancy.  Some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  I  think  boiling  oil  occurs  in  it,  but  I’m  not  sure,  i’ 
know  it’s  something  humorous,  but  lingering,  with  either  boiling  oil  or 
melted  lead.  Come,  come,  don't  fret ;  Pm  not  a  bit  angry. 

Ko  (in  abject  terror).  If  your  Majesty  will  accept  our  assurance,  we  had 
no  idea - 

Mik.  Of  course  you  hadn’t.  That’s  the  pathetic  part  of  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  fool  of  an  Act  says  “compassing  the  death  of  the  Heir  Apparent.’r 
There’s  not  a  word  about  a  mistake,  or  not  knowing,  or  having  no  notion. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  but  there  isn't.  That’s  the  slovenly  way  in 
which  these  Acts  are  drawn.  However,  cheer  up,  it’ll  be  all  right.  I’ll, 
have  it  altered  next  Session. 

Ko.  What’s  the  good  of  that  ? 

Mik.  Now  let’s  see — will  after  luncheon  suit  you  ?  Can  you  wait  till 
then  ? 

Ko.,  Pitti,  and  Pooh.  Oh,  ves — we  can  wait  till  then  ! 

Mik.  Then  we’ll  make  it  after  luncheon.  Pin  really  very  sorry-  for  youi 
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all ;  but  it’s  an  unjust  world,  and  virtue  is  triumphant  only  in  theatrical 
performances. 

The  glee  which  follows  is  one  which  it  would  have  occurred  to  no 
one  but  Mr.  Gilbert  to  write : — 

See  how  the  Fates  their  gifts  allot. 

For  A  is  happy,  B  is  not. 

Yet  B  is  worthy,  I  daresay, 

Of  more  prosperity  than  A. 

and  the  condition  of  “  happy,  undeserving  A  ”  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  “  wretched,  meritorious  B.”  Almost  all  the  verse  in  the 
opera  is  excellent,  and  though  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  score  is  by  no 
means  free  from  repetition  of  himself  and  certain  other  composers, 
he  dresses  his  melodies  so  daintily  that  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  his  share  of  the  new  work.  Author  and  composer  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  skill  and  sense  of  humour  peculiar  to  themselves. 
IIow  much  of  Sir  Arthur’s  success  is  due  to  the  suggestions  his 
partner  supplies  need  not  be  considered ;  the  result  is  delightful. 
Nauki-Poo's  first  song  when  he  enters  as  a  wandering  minstrel  to 
beg  the  assembly  of  nobles  to  tell  him  where  he  may  find  Yum- 
Yum  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  school. 
“  Are  you  in  sentimental  mood  ?  I’ll  sigh  for  you,”  the  minstrel 
sings  to  a  tender  melody  in  B  flat,  charmingly  accompanied  by 
reeds  and  strings.  The  key  changes  to  E  flat,  and  “  If  patriotic 
sentiment  is  wanted,”  the  singer  shows  his  ability  to  supply  that ; 
or  “  If  you  call  for  a  song  of  the  sea,  We'll  heave  the  capstan 
round,”  he  vocally  declares  ;  and  a  dashing  air  in  C  major,  two- 
four  time,  of  the  character  which  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  nautical,  so  carries  away  the  Japanese  nobility  that  they  go 
through  all  the  traditional  gestures  of  the  stage  sailor,  the  effect 
of  which  in  their  flowing  robes  and  hanging  sleeves  is  singularly 
comic.  We  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
merry  trio,  “  Three  little  maids  from  school  are  we.”  There  is 
laughter  and  merriment  in  the  music;  the  pretty  dresses  and  quaint 
action  of  the  little  maids  give  freshness  to  the  humour.  The  odd 
gesture  of  rubbing  the  knees  is  understood  to  be  a  direct  importation 
from  Japan.  “  What  if  it  should  prove  that  after  all  I  am  no 
musician?  ’’cries  Nanki-Poo,  about  to  reveal  his  identity  to  Yum- 
Yum.  “  There !  I  was  certain  of  it  directly  I  heard  you  play  !  ” 
is  her  reply,  and  then  they  sing  what  may  be  called  a  hypothetical 
duet,  “  Were  I  not  to  Ko-Ko  plighted,  I  would  say  in  tender 
tone,”  and  so  on.  We  do  not  at  all  regret  the  absence  of  the 
pentatonic  scale,  or  of  music  in  minor  keys  without  a  leading 
note,  which  the  critic  of  the  Times  seems  to  consider  a  wasted 
opportunity.  The  march  of  the  Mikado's  troops,  based  on  the  air, 
if  it  may  be  called  an  air,  to  which  the  troops  of  the  veritable 
Mikado  marched  in  the  revolution  of  1868,  quite  satisfies  our 
longing  for  Japanese  melody.  Among  the  best  musical  numbers 
in  the  second  act  are  the  chorus  “  Braid  the  raven  hair,”  with 
the  episode,  “  Sit  with  downcast  eye  the  madrigal,  “  Brightly 
dawns  our  wedding  day,”  with  its  really  powerful  transition  from 
laughter  to  tears  ;  and  the  “  Derry  down  ”  chorus,  which  has  an 
irresistible  gaiety.  The  score  is  full  of  ingenuity.  Thus  where,  in 
the  course  of  the  Mikado's  story  which  sets  forth  his  desire  to  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  the  reference  is  made  to  the  music- 
hall  singer  being  forced  to  attend  a  series  of  fugues  and  “  ops,” 
“By  Bach,  interwoven  with  Spohr  and  Beethoven,”  a  phrase  from 
the  G  minor  fugue  is  heard  on  the  bassoon ;  and  when  it  is  said  of 
the  criminal  who  was  about  to  be  executed  how  “  Ho  nodded  his 
head,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  he  whistled  an  air,  did  he,”  the 
piccolo  is  not  to  be  heard  without  laughter.  Delightfully  funny, 
too,  is  the  duet  between  Nanki-Poo  and  Ko-Ko.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

Xank.  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 

Tru  la, 

Breathe  promise  of  merry  sunshine — 

As  we  merrily  dance  and  we  sing, 

Tra  la, 

We  welcome  the  hope  that  they  bring, 

Tra  la, 

Of  a  summer  of  roses  and  wine  ; 

And  that’s  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  thing 
Is  welcome  as  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 

Ko.  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring, 

Tra  la, 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  C3se. 

I've  got  to  take  under  my  wing, 

Tra  la, 

A  most  unattractive  old  thing, 

Tra  la, 

With  a  caricature  of  a  face  ; 

And  that’s  what  I  mean  when  I  say,  or  I  sing, 

“Oh  bother  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring!  ” 

Ko-Ko's  perfunctory  utterance  of  the  “  Tra  la's  ”  has  a  comicality 
not  to  be  described.  They  are  totally  foreign  to  the  sentiment  of 
his  verse,  but  the  melody  requires  their  introduction,  and  he  resents 
th9  necessity  of  singing  them.  The  best  song9  have  been  so  much 
quoted  that  wo  may  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  they  are 
very  good. 

As  for  the  performance  of  the  characters,  that  is  very  much 
what  Mr.  Gilbert  makes  it,  though  perhaps  in  this  case  he  has 
not  quite  succeeded  in  making  Mr.  Grossmilh  realize  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  part  of  the  Lord  High  Executioner.  The  actor, 
however,  so  thoroughly  understands  bis  work  that  the  part  will 
doubtless  develop  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  comes 
nearer  to  the  level  of  his  chances ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
writing  specially  for  his  voice,  has  so  written  that  Mr.  Barrington 
actually  sings  in  tune,  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  do. 
Mr.  Temple  as  the  Mikado,  and  Mr.  Durward  Lely  as  Nanki-Poo, 


acquit  themselves  well ;  and  a  new  comer,  Mr.  F.  Bovill,  falls 
naturally  into  the  place  he  has  been  judiciously  chosen  to  fill.  The 
sense  of  enjoyment  of  her  work  which  Miss  Jessie  Bond  conveys 
makes  her  performance  very  winning.  Miss  Brakam  and  Miss 
Brandram  once  more  show  themselves  to  be  excellent  vocalists. 
Miss  Sybil  Grey  is  the  third  of  the  little  maids.  The  costumes 
are  in  the  highest  degree  artistic  and  beautiful.  The  modern 
stage,  with  all  its  magnificence,  has  shown  nothing  richer. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

AFTER  the  scare  of  last  week  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
there  has  followed  this  week  a  partial  recovery  in  prices; 
but  there  still  remains  a  feeling  of  much  anxiety,  and,  if  the  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  Afghan  boundary  were  again  to  become  threaten¬ 
ing,  there  would  probably  be  a  still  more  serious  fall  than  has  yet 
been  seen.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  no  very  large 
creation  of  debt  by  any  great  Government  in  good  credit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  and  British  Governments  have  been 
rapidly  reducing  their  debts,  and  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Childers 
makes  certain  the  redemption  of  about  130  millions  within  twenty 
years  if  peace  is  maintained.  While  thus  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  was  steadily  decreasing,  and  seemed  likely 
to  decrease  much  more  rapidly  in  the  immediate  future,  both 
population  and  wealth  have  been  growing,  and,  consequently',  the 
demand  for  stocks  has  been  increasing.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
prices  of  the  securities  of  the  great  Governments  have  been  going 
up  year  by  year.  And  the  causes  which  in  this  way  acted  upon 
Government  securities  have  been  acting  in  the  same  way  upon 
other  securities.  More  particularly',  the  bonds  of  British 
Colonial  Governments  and  the  stocks  of  British  railways  have 
been  steadily  rising.  The  panic,  first  in  Paris,  and  then  in 
New  York,  affected  many  of  what  are  called  “  international 
securities,”  .and  the  shares  and  bonds  of  American  railroads ;  and 
the  more  these  lost  in  credit,  the  more  did  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  British  railway  securities  come  into  favour  with 
British  investors.  Furthermore,  it  was  evident  that,  if  peace 
were  maintained  and  Mr.  Childers’s  scheme  were  carried  out, 
Consols  would  rise  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  possible  to  con¬ 
vert  the  debt  into  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  For 
all  these  reasons,  a  large  speculation  grew  up  in  Consols,  Colonial 
]  bonds,  and  home  railway  stocks.  But  when  a  danger  arose  of 
war  with  Russia,  the  speculators  became  alarmed.  Such  a  war, 
were  it  to  break  out,  would  probably  be  protracted.  For,  at  first 
at  least,  hostilities  would  be  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  base  of  operations  of  each  Government.  Moreover,  the  war 
not  improbably  might  spread,  and  thus  the  century  might  close, 
like  the  last  century,  with  a  great  European  war  going  on.  The 
possibility  was,  then,  that  loan  after  loan  wrould  be  raised,  both  by 
this  country  aud  by  Russia,  and  that  various  other  Governments 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  loan  market  for  large  amounts.  It 
was,  moreover,  reasonable  to  assume  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
taken  by  our  own  Government  in  case  of  war  would  be  to  suspend 
the  Sinking  Fund.  It  wrould  be  absurd  to  go  on  increasing  the 
debt  and  adding  to  tho  taxation  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  debt.  There  would  thus  be  a  large  crea¬ 
tion  of  Government  securities.  And  all  the  reasons  which  had 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  rapid  rise  in  Consols  being  thus  in 
danger  of  being  reversed,  a  fall  in  Consols  followed.  For  the  same 
reason  a  fall  in  Colonial  bonds  and  British  railway  stocks  took 
place,  and  a  great  fall  in  Russian  Government  stocks  became 
inevitable. 

Speculators  saw  in  all  this  an  opportunity  to  make  money,  and 
they  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it.  They  reckoned, 
too,  that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  bring  about  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  money  market ;  that  banks  would  be  obliged  to 
call  in  loans  which  they  had  made  to  speculators ;  and  that  thus 
there  would  be  a  great  selling  of  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  that  prices 
would  fall  very  seriously.  Lastly,  they  reckoned  upon  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  our  own  Government  would  be  found  unprepared ; 
that  the  beginning  of  hostilities  would  be  disadvantageous  to  this 
country,  and  that  therefore  the  fall  would  be  intensified.  Specu¬ 
lators,  therefore,  sold  Consols,  Colonial  Government  securities, 
Indian  Government  securities,  British  railway  stocks,  and  also 
Russian  stocks  in  large  amounts;  and  it  seemed  for  a  few  days 
last  week  ns  if  there  were  about  to  be  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  stock 
markets.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ou  Friday  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  by  tho  two  Governments  which 
would  probably  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Russian  nnd 
Afghan  forces,  and  thus  give  time  for  peaceful  negotiations, 
stopped  the  alarm,  and  since  then,  as  wo  have  said  above,  there 
has  been  a  partial  recovery.  But  as  the  Government  lia9  so 
grievously  mismanaged  foreign  affairs  all  through,  there  is  no 
confidence  that  it  will  be  more  happy  in  its  management  now. 
Much  apprehension,  therefore,  continues,  nnd  any  accident  might 
renew  the  scare  in  an  intensified  form.  There  are  other  reasons, 
too,  why  the  market  should  be  unsteady.  We  pointed  out 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  one  effect  of  the  premature  attempt 
of  Mr.  Childers  to  convert  Consols  was  to  disorganize  the 
market  for  British  Government  funds.  The  public  refused  to 
accept  Mr.  Childers’s  proposals;  they  sold  Consols  very  largely, 
nnd,  in  consequence,  Consols  are  now  held  in  larger  amount  than 
usual  by  speculators.  But  speculators,  as  the  very  name  implies, 
are  not  investors ;  they  buy,  that  is,  only  for  the  sake  of  selling 
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again  at  a  Letter  price.  Therefore  they  are  easily  scared,  and 
when  the  danger  of  a  fall  in  prices  arises,  they  hasten  to  get  rid 
of  their  stocks  before  their  loss  becomes  serious.  Any  political 
alarm,  therefore,  leads  to  much  more  extensive  selling  of  Consols 
than  in  former  years.  And  as  soon  as  Consols  begin  to  fall  there 
is  uneasiness  and  apprehension  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
stock  markets.  Furthermore,  the  state  of  the  Paris  Bourse  is 
somewhat  disquieting.  Since  the  panic  there  three  years 
ago,  there  had  been  little  speculation  until  lately.  In  the 
interval  the  people  have  had  time  to  save ;  they  once  more  have 
money  with  which  to  gamble,  and  of  late  they  have  begun  to 
think  that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  itself.  There  has 
been  an  extraordinary  rise  in  both  Italian  and  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks,  and  the  rise  in  these  led  them  to  hope  that  a 
recovery  was  about  to  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  securities.  Then,  our  own  Government,  instead  of  secur¬ 
ing  its  own  ascendency  in  Egypt,  invited  France  to  come  to 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  that  country.  Egyptian  stocks, 
therefore,  once  more  came  into  favour  with  French  investors  and 
drench  speculators.  And,  lastly,  the  understanding  arrived  at 
with  Prince  Bismarck  encouraged  all  parties  to  hope  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  be  secured,  and  that  France  was  safe  from 
an  attack  by  Germany.  The  result  has  been  the  growth  of  a 
considerable  speculation  in  Paris.  The  speculators  chiefly  consist 
of  members  of  good  families,  with  little  real  business  knowledge 
or  business  training,  and  with  little  capacity  therefore  to  judge 
whether  the  transactions  in  which  they  engage  are  well  or  ill 
founded.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  members  of  aristocratic 
clubs,  who  spend  their  gains  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  have  little 
means  to  pay  their  losses  if  losses  are  incurred.  There  is  a 
fear  in  consequence  that  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  mitigated 
form  we  may  witness  very  soon  another  panic  upon  the  Paris 
Bourse. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  state  of  the  Berlin  Bourse.  Germany 
has  made  a  very  rapid  advance,  economically  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cally,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  There  has  been 
an  extraordinary  development  of  manufactures  and  trade,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of  wealth.  But 
Germany  for  all  that  is  still  a  poor  country.  And  yet  the  great 
capitalists  of  Berlin  are  anxious  to  make  their  city  the  financial 
centre  of  the  Continent.  Berlin  has  risen  from  being  the  capital 
of  a  comparatively  small  kingdom  to  be  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
military  empire  in  the  world.  In  it  now  centres  not  only  the 
political  life,  but  also  the  financial  and  commercial  life  of  Germany. 
There  is  no  doubt  then  that  the  Berlin  money  market  is  much 
more  important  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  ’  Since  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Russia,  the  hope  of  realizing  immense  profits  from 
the  vast  loans  that  it  is  evident  Russia  needs  to  raise  in  order  to 
fund  her  floating  debt,  to  restore  the  value  of  the  rouble,  and  to 
develop  her  resources,  has  tempted  the  Berlin  capitalists  to  take 
in  hand  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  credit,  and  this  has  been 
followed  by  a  wild  speculation  throughout  Germany  in  Russian 
stocks.  We  have  seen  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  strength  of 
this  speculation  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  of  war  with 
this  country,  and  in  spite  of  selling  on  a  vast  scale  here  in  London, 
Russian  stocks  have  fallen  scarcely  more  than  Consols.  But  the 
general  belief  throughout  Europe  is  that  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  these  stocks,  German  capitalists  have  pledged  their 
credit  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  likely  to  strain.  In  the  language 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  believed  that  German  capitalists  are 
loaded  up  to  the  eyes  with  Russian  stocks.  During  the  past 
month  or  so  they  have  bought  on  an  unexampled  scale  here  in 
London,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  stocks  thus 
bought  in  gold.  The  export  of  gold  for  these  payments  has 
alarmed  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  and  it  suddenly  advanced 
its  rate  of  discount  to  five  per  cent.,  and  its  rate  of  interest  to  six 
per  cent.  The  measure  has  not  stopped  the  export  of  gold,  for  the 
purchasers  of  Russian  stocks  were  bound  to  remit  gold  to  pay  for 
their  purchases  here  in  London ;  and  the  danger  is  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  of  Germany  may  be  obliged  to  raise  its  rate  still 
larther.  If  so,  the  speculators  who  have  followed  the  lead  of  the 
great  capitalists  may  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  operations ;  a 
panic  may  occur,  with  a  result  disastrous  to  Berlin.  Should  war 
break  out,  such  a  panic  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  But,  if 
peace  is  preserved,  the  crash  may  be  postponed  for  a  time.  Still, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed,  the  speculation  in  Berlin 
has  become  so  large  that  a  collapse  is  sooner  or  later  unavoidable. 
And  this  being  known  in  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  to  which  the 
speculation  has  extended,  is  likely  to  afl'ect  these  two  markets. 
London,  of  course,  cannot  escape  altogether  should  there  be  a 
break-down  both  in  Berlin  and  in  Paris.  Should,  however,  these 
dangers  be  got  over  somehow,  and  should  peace  be  preserved,  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  a  fall  in  prices  upon  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of  war  passes  away  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sinking  Fund  will  continue  to  operate,  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  debt  will  be  rapidly  reduced,  and  that  therefore 
Consols  must  rise  in  price  as  before.  The  rise  in  Consols  will,  as 
in  the  past,  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  other  classes  of  securities, 
and  courage,  therefore,  will  soon  revive.  It  is  true  that  trade  is 
depressed,  that  the  earnings  of  the  Railway  Companies  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  that  therefore  the  dividends  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  large.  All  this  is  a  good  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  much  rise  in  the  prices  of  British  railway  stocks ;  but  it 
is  no  reason  for  a  fall.  There  are  symptoms  already  of  a  revival 
of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  have 
seen  the  worst  of  the  depression  at  home,  and  that  a  slow  recovery 


is  about  to  set  in.  In  any  case,  everybody  is  aware  that  the 
present  depression  will  not  last  for  ever.  Investors,  therefore, 
are  satisfied  to  wait  until  times  mend,  and  while  investors  do  not 
sell,  there  cannot  be  any  considerable  fall  in  prices. 


A  FEMALE  LA  TEAPPE. 

nn  HERE  is  near  Biarritz  a  curious  and  probably  unique  con- 
ventual  community  known  by  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Refuge.  The  community  has  two  branches  ;  one  of  them,  Notre 
Dame,  differs  little  from  an  ordinary  convent  with  the  usual  school, 
orphanage,  and  creche.  The  nuns  are  called  “  Servantes  de  Marie.” 
The  other  is  a  iemale  “  La  Trappe”;  the  nuns  are  called  Bernardines, 
and  are  all  women  who  have  led  dissolute  lives  and  who,  after  a 
long  probation  passed  under  the  care  of  the  Servantes  de  Marie, 
are  admitted  as  members  of  the  Order.  Both  establishments 
support  themselves  by  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  and  on  the 
most  scientific  principles.  The  work  is  done  exclusively  by 
women,  and  some  of  their  methods  of  agriculture  are  quite 
original,  as  most  of  their  land  is  sand  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and 
fertilized  by  their  patient  care.  The  whole  system  is  due  to  one 
man,  the  Abbd  Oestac,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  talent  for  organization  and  the  stroDg  common 
sense  so  often  found  in  the  best  class  of  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  distinguished  man  was  born  at 
Bayonne  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at  Tarbes  and  at  Aire,  and 
afterwards  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  diocese  of  Bayonne  to  St. 
Sulpice,  at  Paris,  to  complete  his  theological  course.  He  then 
returned  as  Professor  to  the  Petit  Seminaire  de  Larressore,  where 
he  showed  his  versatility  by  discharging  the  duties  of  teacher  of 
music  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  being  bursar  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  After  being  raised  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  1831, 
he  was  made  Vicaire  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bayonne.  Soon  after 
this  he  began  his  lifework  by  founding  an  orphanage — an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  pious  young  women  for  educational  purposes,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Servantes  de  Marie,  and  a  refuge  for 
penitents,  now  the  Bernardines.  Soon  the  house  at  Bayonne 
became  too  small  for  the  increasing  community,  in  addition  to 
which  M.  Cestac’s  idea  had  always  been  that  a  country  life,  with 
abundant  agricultural  labour,  under  the  conventual  rule,  was  the 
true  life  for  his  penitents.  Accordingly,  the  small  property  was 
bought  in  the  commune  of  Anglet,  near  Bayonne,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  convent  received  a  legacy  of  another  piece  of  land, 
or  rather  sand,  close  to  the  sea.  M.  Cestac  immediately  de¬ 
termined  that  this  should  be  the  site  of  his  Refuge,  for  which  it 
seemed  peculiarly  fitted  from  its  isolated  position  surrounded  by 
barren  sand-hills  and  far  from  houses  and  public  roads.  In  1842 
the  Servantes  de  Marie  were  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  religious  body,  and  in  1851  the  Bernardines  took 
the  vows  and  religious  dress.  In  1868  the  Abbe  Cestac  died, 
having  been  made  a  Canon  of  Bayonne  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  leaving  behind  him,  as  his  memorial,  one  of  the 
most  successful  monastic  institutions  which  have  been  founded  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  modern  times. 

The  first  of  the  establishments  founded  by  M.  Cestac  at  Anglet 
is  interesting,  as  being  probably  the  only  large  agricultural  esta¬ 
blishment  where  the  manual  labour  is  done  entirely  by  women — 
that  is,  by  the  Penitents  in  gangs — always  overlooked  by  a 
Servante  de  Marie,  or  by  an  inferior  grade  of  the  Order,  called 
Ouvrieres  de  Marie.  The  convent  is  a  large  rambling  building, 
looking  more  like  a  large  farm  than  a  convent.  It  possesses 
a  large  herd  of  Brittany  cows,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  breed.  Pig-farming  and  rabbit-farming 
are  also  carried  on  with  success.  The  latter  is  considered  of 
much  importance,  especially  for  the  manure,  which  is  of  great 
value  for  the  peculiar  sandy  soil  with  which  the  nuns  have  to 
deal  on  a  large  part  of  the  estate.  Indeed,  as  farmers  of  sand 
they  have  probably  no  equals.  They  divide  their  sand  under  three 
heads.  1st,  brown  or  cold  sand;  2nd,  white  or  hot  sand,  in 
Gascon  “  mourets  ”  ;  3rd,  grey  or  dead  sand.  The  first  is  nearest 
the  water  level  and  best  for  vegetable  cultivation.  The  second  is 
very  friable,  and  will  grow  fruit-trees.  The  third  lies  in  thin 
layers  with  the  rock  immediately  beneath  it,  and  cannot  be 
utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  nuns  make  use  of  a  ferti¬ 
lizing  agent  for  sand  and  light  soils,  invented  by  M.  Cestac,  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  original.  It  would  not  do  for  rich  land, 
and  even  here  can  only  be  used  for  what  is  known  as  “  cold  sand.” 
The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows: — Take  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  earth,  if  possible  mud  from  a  pond  or  ditch,  dry 
it  well,  pass  it  through  a  sieve ;  to  this  add  half  the  quantity 
of  powdered  cinders  mixed  with  soapy  water  from  the  laundry, 
half  the  quantity  of  wood-ash,  half  the  quantity  of  coarse  salt 
(waste  after  evaporation),  half  the  quantity  of  lime.  To  this 
may  be  added  guano,  rotten  fish,  or  woollen  rags.  The  whole  is 
then  watered  with  soapy  water  and  liquid  manure,  well  stirred, 
and  left  under  cover  for  two  months.  Finally,  the  composition 
is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  manure  from  the  farm,  and 
left  to  ferment  for  some  time,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  most  interesting  part,  however,  of  the  institution  is  the 
Convent  of  the  Bernardines,  about  half  a  mile  from  Anglet,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  silent  forest  of  pines  planted  on  the  sand-heaps 
when  the  Bernardines  first  settled  here  in  1846.  The  Penitents — 
for  they  were  not  yet  a  religious  Order — built  a  certain  number  of 
celk  and  a  chapel  of  straw,  and  began  their  work  of  planting  and 
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reclaiming  tlie  sand,  which  now  they  have  made  to  blossom  like 
a  rose.  The  Order  is  similar  to  that  of  La  Trappe,  but  the 
rules  differ  in  some  particulars  on  the  side  of  laxity,  and  show 
in  this,  as  in  everything,  the  strong  practical  common  sense 
of  the  founder.  The  life  of  a  Bernardine  is  passed  in  the  open 
air — a  Trappistine  never  leaves  the  cloister,  to  whom  it  is  a 
grave.  The  Bernardine  may  see  her  friends  once  a  month.  The 
Trappistine  never  more.  The  first  monastery  for  women  which 
sprung  from  the  famous  Abbey  of  Clairvaux,  and  followed  the 
“Ordrede  Citeaux,”  was  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  in 
about  H  25,  and  was  called  “  Notre  Dame  de  Tart.”  This  abbey 
was  transferred  to  Dijon  in  1623,  under  the  Abbess  Jeanne  de 
Courcelle  de  Pourlan,  who  revived  the  strict  rules  of  St.  Bernard, 
the  observance  of  which  had  suffered  from  the  lax  influence 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  feudal  period.  Several  other 
religious  houses  were  founded,  notably  that  of  Port  Royal  de 
Paris;  and  before  the  Revolution  there  existed  several  houses 
for  the  reception  of  Penitents,  one  at  Marseilles,  one  at  Metz, 
and  two  at  Paris;  but  these  were  all  scattered  by  it.  The 
“  maison  mere  ”  of  the  Trappist  Order  is  now  at  the  Val  Sainte, 
in  the  canton  of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  and  was  founded  in 
1791  by  the  colony  of  La  Trappe  qu  Perche,  from  which  the 
Order  takes  its  name.  There  are  now  seven  monasteries  for  men 
in  France,  of  which  the  principal  is  Notre  Dame  de  la  Trappe, 
in  the  diocese  of  Seez,  and  nine  convents  for  women.  The  name 
“  Trappistine  ”  was  given  to  them  after  the  Revolution,  when  the 
edict  was  pronounced  against  the  Cistercian  congregations  of 
women,  who  thereupon  retired  to  the  Val  Sainte  and  adopted 
the  Ordre  de  Citeaux,  followed  the  same  observances  as  the  monks, 
and  received  the  name  of  Trappistine  in  1796.  “  Quid  petis  ?  ”  is 

the  question  put  by  the  priest  to  the  novice  who  would  enter  La 
Trappe.  “  Misericordiam  Dei  et  restrain ”  is  the  answer,  and  the 
novice  puts  on  the  white  cowl,  the  tunic,  the  leather  belt,  and 
the  veil,  and  henceforth  preserves  an  absolute  silence.  The 
Bernardines  of  the  Refuge  follow  much  the  same  rule;  but  it 
is  not  so  strict.  For  instance,  at  first  they  were  allowed  to  speak 
on  Sunday,  and  even  now,  as  we  said"  before,  they  may  see 
their  friends  and  have  certain  other  privileges  ;  but  their  general 
rule  is  that  of  La  irappe.  The  approach  to  the  convent  is 
along  a  sandy  road  through  a  belt  of  lorest ;  one  then  comes  to 
the  large  clearing  occupied  by  the  convent  and  its  gardens,  and 
passes  through  a  gate— above  which  is  a  board  with  the  request  to 
strangers  to  speak  in  a  low  voice — up  a  long  sandy  avenue  of  pines, 
where  the  feet  tread  noiselessly.  There  one  is  met  by  a  cheery 
little  Servante  de  Marie,  whose  interest  in  the  world  breaks  the 
oppressive  silence  as  she  ieads  the  visitor  into  the  convent  court, 
where  two  white-robed  figures  are  picking  violets,  and  others  are 
piling  wood  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sort  of  litany.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  convent  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  and  con¬ 
s'^3  of  a  low  one-storied  structure  built  round  a  garden.  The 
visitor  is  shown  the  chapel  with  the  aisle  shrouded  by  white 
curtains  where  the  Bernardines  sit,  the  refectory,  the  first 
chapel  built  of  straw  with  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
straw  ceils  in  which  the  nuns  lived  before  the  convent  was  built. 
The  dress  of  the  Bernardines  consists  of  a  coarse  robe  of  white 
wool,  with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  and  a  large  black  cross 
on  the  back,  and  cowl  drawn  over  the  lace,  and  they  wear  a 
bronze  cross  on  the  breast.  They  rise  every  morning  at  half-past 
lour,  then  prayer  and  mass  till  seven  o'clock,  breakfast  at  a 
quarter  past  seven,  consisting  of  soup,  dry  bread,  and  water, 
recitation  of  the  Miserere  at  half-past  seven,  and  then  they  dis¬ 
perse  to  their  various  occupations  in  the  fields.  At  every  hour 
a  bell  gives  the  signal  for  prayer.  \\  lieu  they  are  working 
lar  away  in  the  fields  the  sister  in  charge  of  the  party  gives  a 
signal  and  each  one  remains  in  prayer  in  the  posture  of  a  "labourer 
resting  on  his  spade.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  (he  whole  com¬ 
munity  go  to  chapel  till  twelve,  after  which  they  march  in  single 
file  to  the  refectory  for  dinner,  which  consists  of  soup  and  one 
dish,  sometimes  meat,  sometimes  vegetables.  During  dinner  a 
chapter  from  the  writings  of  the  Saints  or  Fathers  is  read  aloud, 
and  the  meal  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a  little 
D  ll  as  a  signal  for  every  one  to  stop  eating  for  a  space.  Every 
lii<la\  they  take  tlieir  dinner  kneeling.  Alter  dinner,  chapel, 
and  then  recreation  till  one  o'clock.  This  consists  in  walking  or 
tilling  their  little  private  gardens.  At  half-past  one  religious 
reading,  and  at  two  o'clock  they  go  back  to  the  fields  to  work. 
At  six,  supper  consisting  of  vegetables  and  water  ;  at  half-past  six 
chapel ;  then  in  summer  more  work  in  the  fields  till  ei  dit ;  in 
winter  work  indoors  till  the  same  hour.  At  eight  o’clock  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  and  at  nine  o’clock  bed.  O11  Sundays  and  fete  days 
the  working  hours  are  occupied  by  prayer.  The  Bernardines  now 
number  fifty,  and  are  under  the  care  of  a  mother  abbess  and  four 
Sen  antes  de  Marie.  hatever  may  bo  our  objections  to  the 
monastic  system,  no  one  can  but  recognize  tho  good  work  done  bv 
the  Abb6  Gestae  in  providing  a  refuge  for  these  fallen  women, 
from  whom  it  must  be  remembered  no  payment  is  either  asked  or 
taken,  and  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  not  sav  of  these  poor 
creatures  that  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin.  ’ 


PERSIAN  ART. 

T HE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  brought  together  a  superb 
J-  loan  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
art.  The  exhibition  aflbrds  extraordinary  evidence  of  tbe  wealth 
ol  private  collections  in  this  country,  particularly  in  Persian 


ceramics ;  it  comprises  also  a  fine  show  in  textile  fabrics,  manv 
rare  and  beautiful  examples  of  work  in  brass,  bronze,  and  iron,  a 
small  but  choice  collection  of  glass,  ivory  caskets  and  carved  wood, 
book-covers  and  illuminated  MSS.  Want  of  space  prevented  the 
inclusion  among  the  art-work  in  metals  of  arms  and  armour  ;  but 
the  omission  is  less  felt  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  other  respects.  We  can  recall  no  loan  collection  that 
more  adequately  fulfils  the  aims  of  its  promoters,  and  none 
assuredly  so  prodigal  in  interest  and  value.  The  various  cabinets 
are  planned  with  admirable  taste ;  the  Rhodian  and  Damascus 
ware  repose  on  the  rich  yet  subdued  colour  of  woven  fabrics,  while 
the  old  Persian  are  relieved  by  a  more  sombre  setting.  The  effect 
iu  both  instances  is  very  happy.  The  arrangement  is  equally 
satisfactory,  so  that  the  various  specimens  may  be  individually 
studied  with  every  advantage  the  enthusiast  may  reasonably 
expect.  The  more  prominent  features  of  the  collection  and  some 
aspects  of  the  revived  interest  in  Persian  art  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis  in  an  agreeable  paper  prefatory  to  the  catalogue. 

Recent  research  into  the  origin  of  Persian  art  has  effected  so 
much  and  in  so  many  directions  that  we  may  hope,  with  Mr. 
Wallis,  that  the  future  may  yet  reveal  the  secret  source  of  its 
distinctive  character.  Its  special  forms  in  ornament  may,  perhaps, 

;  have  originated  in  a  desire  to  harmonize  the  written  signs  of  the 
lani-  as  inscriptions  are  so  frequent  a  feature  in  its  art  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  study  of  the  present  collection  probably  takes  us  no 
further  hack  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  there 
may,  of  course,  be  some  unimagined  discovery  yet  to  "be  made.  At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  sources  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
Persian  art  are  not  far  to  seek.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  Persia  the  arts  were  not  the  profession  of  a  few,  but  the  practice 
of  the  many  ;  every  artisan  was  an  artist,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  was  highly  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  poetry.  Among 
other  ancient  examples  of  Persian  ceramics,  Mr.  F.  D.  Godmau's 
three  wall-tiles  (32-34)  of  the  thirteenth  century  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  we  must  look  for  the  beginnings  of  the  art  in  a 
remote  period.  Whatever  may  be  its  antiquity,  there  is  one 
matter  more  directly  interesting  very  suggestively  illustrated  at 
the  Burlington  Club.  The  passion  of  tlie  collector  is  nothing 
modern,  though  it  has  greatly  grown  of  late,  and  must  receive 
fresh  stimulus  through  the  present  exhibition.  Mr.  Wallis  calls 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  interest  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks’s 
Rhodian  jug  (546),  with  its  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  mounting, 
dated  1 597— exhibited  in  1862  at  the  International  Exhibition. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  this  noble  piece,  to 
know  the  particulars  of  its  sojourn  in  England;  it  is  more  lively 
and  pure  in  colour  than  much  Rhodian,  and  its  white  foliated 
design  on  green  is  touched  with  a  vivid  chestnut  in  place  of  the 
more  opaque  red. 

In  ceramic  art  the  catalogue  recognizes  the  subdivisions  arrived 
at  by  modern  research,  and  Rhodian,  Damascus,  and  Anatolian 
ware  are  separated  from  Persian.  The  separation  of  Rhodian  1ms 
been  thoroughly  established  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Franks.  There 
are  several  examples  of  Persian  that  suggest  a  slight  analogy,  and 
present  exceptions  to  the  usual  transparent  washes  and  liquescent 
colour.  The  absence  of  opacity,  the  delight  in  such  glazes  as  emit 
a  lustrous  iridescence  and  hail  the  light  gladly  and  unashamed,  are 
characteristic  of  Persian  ware.  They  display  inexhaustible  inven¬ 
tion  and  exquisite  fancy  in  design,  elegance  and  distinction  in 
1  form,  tho  most  delicate  refinement  in  colour.  In  some  examples 
there  is  astonishing  depth  in  the  turquoise  as  of  unfathomable 
skies;  in  others  the  purity  of  the  foamless  sea  in  a  rocky  inlet.  Even 
more  subtle  are  the  combinations  of  blues  and  greensj  that  exhibit 
all  sea  changes,  from  deep  hyaline  to  palest  celadon,  infinite  in 
their  gradations,  and  of  ineffable  harmony.  A  delicious  little 
example  of  etherial  tone  may  bo  noted  in  the  heavenly  blue  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Elton’s  vase  (208).  Another  piece  of  notable  colour  is 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godmau's  small  sprinkler  (68);  faintly  lustrous,  of  a 
clouded  bistrous  brown,  its  rich  gloom  interspersed  with  acci¬ 
dental  lights ;  it  has  unimaginable  beauty  and  quality.  To  a 
colourist  the  exhibition  possesses  wonderful  charms  and  a  wealth 
of  suggestion.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  note  save  with  regretful 
sense  of  injustice  its  manifold  attractions.  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum’s 
ancient  Egyptian  bowl  and  libations  vessel  (1,2)  must  not  be 
omitted  ;  besides  supplying  the  wonderful  turquoise  which  is  the 
key  to  Persian  colour,  they  are  the  earliest  examples  of  poltory 
with  a  glaze  similar  to  the  Persian.  In  these  the  turquoise  is 
marvellously  true  and  intense.  One  more  note  of  colour  must  bo 
indicated,  the  rich  and  strange  lustred  plaque  (61)  lent  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Ionides.  It  shows  the  archaic  figure  of  a  warrior  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  floral  frame;  the  whole  design  is  in  blue  and 
crimson,  in  high  relief  on  a  delicate  grey  ground,  and  is  in¬ 
describably  harmonious,  soft  at  once  and  effulgent. 

Gubbio  and  Pesaro  ware  may  rival  Persian  in  actual  force  and 
beauty  of  lustre,  but  no  Italian  majolica  may  compete  in  botli 
lustre  and  beauty  of  design  with  some  of  the  magnificent  vases  and 
bottles  at  the  Burlington  Club.  Among  these  may  bo  cited  Mr. 
Drury  Fortnum’s  cylindrical  drug-pot  (479),  with  its  carious 
twisted  raised  ribs  of  deep  olive  on  a  dark  blue  ground;  Mr. 
F.  I).  God  man's  delicate  vase  (477)  closely  resembling  tho  kind 
described  by  Davilliers,  and,  ns  Mr.  Wallis  points  out,  not 
unlike  Ilispnno-Moresque ;  Sir  II.  B.  Bacon's  exquisite  little 
two-necked  bottle  (95) ;  and  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  dark  blue  jug  (71) 
with  white  arabesquo  and  pseudo-Arabic  inscription.  Chinese 
influences  may  be  traced  in  several  examples  in  the  second 
cabinet.  Mr.  J.  E.  laylors  bottle  (73)  is  a  curious  and 
somewhat  uncommon  form,  not  unsuggeslive  of  a  liqueur  flask, 
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and  full  of  distinction.  Of  decorative  work  applied  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  finest  and  earliest  examples  are  Mr.  Godman  s  three 
tiles  before  mentioned  (32-34)>  one  °f  which  hears  a  date  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1262.  Even  more  ancient  is  one  lent  by  Mr.  A.  Higgins 
(147),  which  is  dated  1247.  These,  and  Mr.  Wallis's  example 
(132),  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  inscribed  with  charms  from 
the  Koran.  Sir  H.  B.  Bacon’s  wall-tile  (133)  is  notable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  lustrous  primrose  ground.  More  elaborate  examples 
are  Mr.  Godman’s  (147),  Mr.  F.  Dillon’s  (148),  and  Mr.  G. 
Salting’s  (149),  all  three  abounding  in  interesting  detail.  A  very 
beautiful  moulding  (506)  lent  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Tebbs  has  some 
delicate  blue  and  green  arabesques  on  a  brilliant  ground  of  lustre. 
Of  portraiture,  there  is  an  extremely  individual  example,  superb 
in  colour,  in  Mr.  Elton's  old  Persian  tile  (159)'  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  sends  an  interesting  tile  (144)  with  an  inscription  “con¬ 
taining  the  name  of  the  ‘  Expected  Imam,’  the  Mahdi.”  Mr.  L. 
Huth  and  Mr.  Jarvis  exhibit  two  tiles  ( 1 39>  T3^)  almost 
identical  in  design,  though  not  in  colour.  They  show  a  man  on 
horseback  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist.  The  fragment  of  a  Persian 
basin  (12),  rescued  by  Mr.  Fortnum  from  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Cecilia,  Pisa,  is  a  very  interesting  proof  of  early  Italian  knowledge 
of  Persian  art.  Mr.  Fortnum  considers  it  may  date  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  (no 7).  It.  is  curious  to  compare  it 
with  Mr.  Godman’s  Persian  jug  (6),  which  it  closely  resembles  in 
its  black  ornament  and  deep  blue  ground. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  note  Mr.  L.  Huth’s  magnificent 
blue  and  white  Persian  bowls  (529,  53^)-  hatter  is  a 

superb  example  of  a  spiral  ornamentation  that  occurs  only  twice 
elsewhere,  we  believe,  in  the  collection — in  Mr.  Fortnum  s  plate 
(220),  and  Mr.  Dixon’s  dish  (222).  In  Mr.  Huth’s  bowl,  dark 
blue  rosettes  mark  the  intersection  of  the  thin  green  concentric 
spirals,  producing  a  graceful  effect.  Another  splendid  example  is 
Mr.  Iluth's  large  Damascus  bowl  (533),  florid  in  design,  with 
delightful  harmony  in  its  blues  and  sage  green.  Rhodian  and 
Damascus  ware  are  very  fully  represented,  and  Mr.  Elton  sends  a 
very  representative  series  of  Anatolian.  Gombroon  is  chiefly  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Iluth,  Mr.  Fortnum,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ross.  Among  the  Damascus  ware  are  several  vase-shaped  lamps, 
lent  by  Mr.  Elton  and  Mr.  Godman,  and  the  celebrated  lamp 
from  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  (527)>  hy  Mr. 
Fortnum.  Of  other  descriptions  there  are  a  beautiful  domed 
Arab  lamp  of  pierced  brass,  lent  by  Mr.  Ionides  (270),  and  Mr. 
Dixon’s  Damascus  glass  lamp  (256),  with  rich  enamel  and  an 
inscription  setting  forth  the  name  and  titles  of  a  chamberlain  of 
the  royal  guards  under  the  Sultan  En-Nasir. 

The  metal-work  in  the  exhibition  is  of  great  interest.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  wonderful  brazen  peacocks,  lent  by  Mr.  W  illiam 
Morris  and  Mr.  Ionides ;  these  and  the  camels  and  elephants 
have  no  special  artistic  interest,  and  rank  among  the  more 
familiar  marvels  of  Oriental  ingenuity.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis’s 
vase  (177),  of  brass  encrusted  with  silver,  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  Arab  art,  covered  with  beautifully-executed  figures 
in  medallion  of  hawks  preying  on  birds,  and,  above  them, 
another  series,  of  musicians.  Two  very  fine  brass  vases  of 
pierced  work  (240,  242)  are  lent  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt;  both  possess  similar  engraved  panels,  but 
the  perforation  in  the  former  is  bolder  than  in  Mr.  Hunts, 
where  it  is  exquisitely  delicate.  Mr.  0.  B.  Marley’s  brass  casket 
(190)  is  richly  chased  on  the  sides  with  figures  of  horsemen, 
and  has  some  bold  pierced  work  in  the  cover.  Among  the 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  carpets  that  enhance  tho 
general  effect  of  the  exhibition,  we  cannot  pass  by  Mr.  Salting’s 
lovely  example  in  silk  pile  (355),  and  the  interesting  Persian 
carpet  once  owned  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  now  lent  by  Sir  F. 
Leighton  (93),  with  its  spirited  design  of  a  lion  and  tiger  fighting, 
a  hunted  hare,  a  frightened  antelope,  and  other  animals.  It  is 
only  left  to  us  to  say  of  the  glass,  the  book-covers,  and  the  MSS. 
that  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  iascinating  exhibition. 


THE  THEATRES. 

riHIE  performance  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  of  The  School  for 
X  Scandal  decidedly  improves  upon  acquaintance.  Indeed  the 
play  has  not  often  been  given  so  well,  as  a  whole,  in  recent  days. 
Mr.  Farren’s  well-known  and  always  excellent  impersonation  of  Sir 
Peter  has  gained  in  point  and  ease,  and  gained  vet  more  in  power 
at  the  most  seriously  impressive  passage  of  the  part,  when  Sir 
Peter  sees  Lady  Teazle  on  the  fall  of  the  screen.  Here  the  actor  gave 
exactly  the  right  touch  of  tragic,  as  in  the  lighter  moments  of  the 
character  he  gave  the  right  touch  of  comic,  force.  Mr.  Coghlan’s 
Charles  Surface  has  also  matured  to  even  greater  merit  than  it 
before  possessed ;  there  is  more  thought  in  it,  though  it  has  not 
lost  a  jot  of  the  brilliant  and  well-bred  gaiety  which  marked  his  first 
performance  of  the  part  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  The  improvement 
may  be  specially  noticed  in  the  passage  about  old  Noll  s  picture.  Mr. 
Coghlan’s  singing  of  “  Here's  to  the  Maiden  ”  (transferred  in  this 
performance  from  Sir  Harry  Bumper  to  Charles)  is  in  its  way  a 
masterpiece.  He  sings  it,  not  only  just  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
time  might  have  sung  it,  but  also  just  as  that  particular  gentleman 
of  the  time  might  have  sung  it.  The  actors  playing  in  this  scene 
and  in  the  screen-scene  will  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
in  the  same  kind  that  the  European  stage  can  now  boast,  lhe 
French  theatre  has  no  part  exactly  of  the  same  calibre  to  atlord  an 


instance,  but  it  would  hardly  be  overpraising  Mr.  Coghlan  to  put 
his  performance  on  a  par  with  the  achievements  of  M.  Delaunay  in 
the  somewhat  different  gaiety  of  the  young  lover  in  various  pieces 
of  Moliere’s. 

Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  has,  since  the  first  production  of  the  plrvy 
at  the  Prince’s,  taken  a  much  firmer  grip  of  the  character  of 
Joseph.  The  part  is  very'  well  conceived — perhaps  as  well  conceived 
as  a  part  can  be  conceived  which  stands  out  in  an  artificial  comedy 
as  being  wholly  unnatural — and  the  execution  has  for  the  most 
part  very  great  merits.  The  scene  with  Lady  Teazle  in  the 
library  suggests  reminiscences  of  Bressant's  Tartufe,  and  here  the 
actor’s  means  are  scarcely  equal  to  his  intention,  since  he  does 
not  succeed  in  avoiding  an  unpleasing  insistence  on  reality — the 
last  thing  which  should  be  admitted  in  artificial  comedy.  But 
elsewhere,  notably  in  the  early  part  of  the  play  and  in  the 
last  scene,  the  Joseph  is  to  be  admired  alike  for  intention 
and  for  skill  in  interpretation ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
part  cannot  but  raise  the  attentive  critic's  opinion  of  Mr.  Tree's 
perceptions  and  powers.  Of  the  representation  of  the  minor 
characters  we  have  before  spoken  with  praise,  which  we  need  not 
now  do  more  than  endorse  on  a  second  hearing.  Mrs.  Langtry  s 
Lady  Teazle  is  at  least  inoffensive,  and  does  not  spoil  the  pleasing 
effect  of  the  whole  performance.  In  her  hands  Lady  Teazle  has 
the  advantage  of  seeming  always  a  lady,  though  an  excessively 
pompous  one. 

The  writer  of  a  burlesque  for  the  Dainty  Theatre  starts  under 
heavy  disadvantages.  He  must  not  be  original  in  his  treatment 
of  character  or  incident ;  his  play  of  fancy  is  limited.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  provide  for  Miss  Farren,  the  principal  actress 
of  the  establishment,  a  part  in  which  her  vivacity  may  run 
riot :  to  invent  a  comic  character  for  Mr.  Terry,  who  will  do 
such  justice  to  it  as  his  monotonous  method  permits ;  to  devise 
other  opportunities  for  Mr.  Royce,  and  to  write  lines  for  young 
women  who  cannot  speak  them.  When  Mr.  Burnand  con¬ 
descends  to  this  kind  of  work,  he  easily  does  all  that  a  man  with 
his  hands  tied  can  do.  Half  a  dozen  admirable  parodies  of  novels 
abundantly  demonstrate  the  author's  capacity  for  the  higher  sort 
of  burlesque.  If  he  appears  at  times  to  be  less  successful  on  the 
stage,  it  is  doubtless  because  his  wit  has  to  permeate  often  un¬ 
congenial  soil.  In  speaking  thus  we  criticize  Mr.  Burnand  as  a 
playwright,  and  not  as  a  purveyor  of  plays  for  Gaiety  audiences. 
We  should  like  to  see  him  do  better  work ;  but  if  he  did, 
most  likely  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Mazeppa;  or, 
Bound  to  Win— the  sub-title  is  happy— seems  precisely  to  hit  the 
mark.  Mr.  Burnand  is  the  French  falconer  of  the  stage  ;  he  flies 
at  anvthing  he  sees.  The  opening  sceue  of  Mazeppa  (which,  it 
may  be  noted,  for  none  of  the  papers  have  mentioned  it,  was  adapted 
to  the  stage  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ducrow,  and  produced  on 
Easter  Monday,  1831)  suggests  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  Balcony 
Scene  is  travestied  accordingly  with  reference  to  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  whose  crude  essay  in  the  part  of  Juliet  was  lately  seen 
at  a  neighbouring  theatre.  Here  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
much  fun  if  the  player  who  represents  Olinska  had  the  ability  to 
fill  in  the  caricature,  which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  Later 
on,  scenes  from  The  Body  of  Lyons  and  Le  Maitre  de  Forges  are 
burlesqued  ;  but  Mr.  Terry  as  the  Count  Premislas  trusts  to  his  odd 
manner,  instead  of  exaggerating  the  style  of  some  known  Claude 
Melnotte  and  Derblay ;  and  Miss  Broughton,  who  is  called  upon  to 
mimic  Pauline  Deschapelles  and  Claire  de  BeauprtS,  is  devoid  of  any 
humour  or  sense  of  fun.  The  Gaiety  audience  does  not  note  the 
deficiency,  and  is  quite  contented  with  things  as  they  are  ;  but  it 
is  hard  on  Mr.  Burnand.  His  parodies  of  Diplomacy  and  Fedora 
at  other  theatres  were  successful  because  the  players  perceived  and 
utilized  their  chances ;  the  Ilaymarket  company  in  the  one,  and  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  othercase,  were  very  happily  caricatured.  Mr. 
Burnand’s  reputation  was  enhanced,  because  his  hints  were  carried 
out.  Mazeppa,  whatever  may  be  its  success,  will  not  enhance  his 
reputation,  because  his  hints  are  not  carried  out.  Miss  Farren 
dances,  attitudinizes,  and  sings  songs  which  are  popular  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  stupidity.  When  the  heartiest  applause  of  the 
evening  is  obtained  from' the  delivery  of  a  meaningless  music-hall 
song,  wit  and  humour  are  obviously  at  a  discount.  Writing  for 
such  a  company  and  such  an  audience  must  be  sorry  labour. 
Mazeppa  seems  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  frequenters  of  this 
theatre  that  it  may  for  a  time  revive  the  drooping  interest  in 
Gaiety  burlesque  ;  but  we  gather  from  various  signs  that  interest 
in  this  class  of  entertainment  is  drooping.  The  author  has  fallen 
a  little  short  in  his  provision  of  a  part  for  Mr.  Royce.  This 
actor  has  some  comic  capacity,  which  does  not  here  find  much 

vent.  .  . 

At  the  Empire  Theatre  The  Lady  of  the  Locket,  which  is 
described  as  a  comic  opera,  has  been  produced.  The  description  is 
incorrect,  because  the  opera  is  not  comic.  Mr.  II.  Hamilton, 
the  author,  calls  one  of  his  characters  Infiuitudo  di  Twaddleri. 
Had  the  name  stood  upon  the  title-page  of  the  comic  opera  no  one 
would  have  disputed  its  appropriateness.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a 
curiously  dull  writer.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  his  jokes  are  so 
few,  because  when  they  do  come  they  are  so  bad.  The  scene  of 
the  opera  is  Venice,  and  some  fairly  picturesque  views  of  the  city 
have  been  provided.  The  dresses  ot  the  players  are  handsome. 
On  the  whole,  the  spectacle  is  bright  and  agreeable.  Mr. 
William  Fullerton,  a  composer  whose  name  is  little  known,  has 
written  some  tuneful  music.  It  lacks  special  character  and  origi¬ 
nality,  but  answers  the  purpose  well  enough,  especially  as  the 
songs  afford  escape  from  Mr.  Hamilton  s  dialogue.  Miss  Florence 
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St.  John  is  the  heroine  of  the  opera  ;  but,  as  she  has  little  good 
music  to  sing  and  no  good  scenes  to  act,  her  efforts  are  less  than 
usually  successful. 

A  second  hearing  of  Musics  and  Faces  at  the  Haymarket  con¬ 
firms  the  good  impression  made  at  first.  The  only  adverse 
criticism  to  be  made  on  the  performance  as  a  whole  is  that  it  is 
taken  too  slow  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  which  causes  Mr.  Bancroft  to  give  his  admirably  pathetic 
Triplet’s  flouts  at  the  critics  as  deliberate  insults  instead  of — 
what  they  certainly  should  be— expressions  of  an  excited  and  ex¬ 
travagant  state  of  emotion.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  chooses  to  play 
Sir  Charles  Pomander  in  a  kind  of  barley-sugar  Mephistopheles 
fashion.  This  he  is,  of  course,  free  to  do  ;  hut  he  might  spare  us 
the  conventional  Satanic  eyebrows.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he 
plays  the  part  decidedly  well  from  bis  point  of  view,  which  we  1 
hol'd  to  be  entirely  mistaken.  All  the  parts  are  indeed  played 
well  from  the  players’  conceptions.  Mr.  Brookfield's  conception 
of  Cibber  has  been  called  extravagant.  People  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  manner  of  man  Cibber  was  will  discover 
that  the  treatment  is  not  only  very  skilful,  but  is  also  true  to 
history, 


SWIFT’S  LETTERS. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  our  great  classics  have  fared  better 
at  the  hands  of  their  editors  than  has  the  greatest  of  our 
satirists — Jonathan  Swift.  Few  men  have  been  more  written 

about  or  talked  about,  and  yet  with  all  the  so-called  light  that  in 
recent  years  has  been  thrown  upon  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  and 
gifted  man,  much  appears  yet  to  he  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
our  knowledge  of  his  works,  or  at  least  of  part  of  them.  Not  the 
least  of  his  misfortunes  is  the  posthumous  one  of  inaccurate  editing. 
"We  can  speak  positively  on  this  point  so  far  as  regards  a  portion 
of  Iris  correspondence. 

A  most  valuable  discovery  was  made  the  other  day  of  nearly 
all  Swift's  autograph  letters  to  Alderman  Barber.  After  they 
had  been  mislaid  for  many  years,  these  Barber  letters  were  found 
by  their  owner  in  a  locked-up  bureau  in  an  old  manor-house.  The 
letters  date  from  1732  to  1739,  a  painful  but  interesting  period  of 
Swift's  life;  there  are  many  touches  in  them  of  kindly  and 
thoughtful  feeling  for  others ;  they  clearly  show  how  he  clung  to 
old  remembrances  and  to  old  friends;  still  more  clearly  do  they 
show  how  much  he  suffered  from  deafness,  giddiness,  and  loss  of 
memory,  and  how  life  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  burden  to 
him  before  he  sank  into  the  apathetic  silence  of  his  last  three  years. 
All  the  letters  are  printed  in  Scott’s  second  edition  of  Swift  in 
Vols.  XVIII.  and  XIX. ;  but  as  printed  there  they  are  full  of 
mistakes,  omissions,  and  insertions,  and  it  is  evident  that  Scott 
could  only  have  had  access  to  copies.  We  will  note  some  of  the 
errors.  In  the  letter  of  August  10th,  1732,  there  are  at  least  seven 
mistakes.  In  the  letter  of  December  14th,  1732,  this  P.S.  is  en¬ 
tirely  omitted  by  Scott: — “  I  give  your  Lordship  all  the  good  wishes 
for  the  approaching  season,  and  the  succeeding  year.  I  had  a  very 
friendly  letter  lately  from  Dr.  Trap,  to  whom  I  present  my  most 
humble  service  and  shall  in  a  short  time  acknowledge  his  letter.” 
The  letter  of  December  28th,  1736,  is  misdated  December  8th. 
In  the  letter  of  March  30th,  1737,  there  are  two  interpolations — 
namely,  after  the  word  “  Plantations,”  Scott  inserts,  “  I  mean  the 
oppression  by  landlords,”  and  after  the  words  “  such  Leases  as 
you  are  now  taking,’’  he  inserts,  “  For  you  ought  to  remember  the 
fable  of  the  hen  who  laid  every  second  day  a  golden  egg ;  upon 
which  her  mistress  killed  her  to  get  the  whole  lump  at  once.”  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  insertions  could  have  crept  in. 
The  mistake  of  “  Sample  ”  for  “  Handsell  ”  occurs  in  the  same  letter. 
From  the  letter  of  March  9th,  1737-8,  Scott  omits  this  P.S. : — 
41 1  have  five  old  small  silver  medals  of  the  Cesars,  very  plain, 
with  the  Inscriptions  ;  they  were  found  in  an  old  Church-yard. 
Would  my  La  Oxford  think  them  worth  taking?" 

There  are  many  other  errors  ;  and  Scott  dates  all  the  letters  at 
the  top,  whereas  in  the  originals  (with  the  exception  of  the  letter 
of  December  28th,  1736,  which  has  the  date  at  the  top,  and  the 
letter  of  July  1733,  which  is  undated)  the  date  appears  at  the 
bottom.  In  every  case  but  one  the  signature  is  wrongly  printed. 
There  are  altogether  upwards  of  seventy  errors  in  fourteen  letters. 
If  many  parts  of  Scott's  Swift  are  as  inaccurate  as  these  letters  to 
Alderman  Barber,  the  recent  republication  of  it  without  correction 
is  more  than  ever  to  be  regretted.  We  understand  that  thirteen 
of  these  letters  to  Barber  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  &  Hodge  in  April,  when  it  may  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  secured  for  the  British  Museum. 


TWO  CONCERTS. 

LAST  Saturday’s  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  in  quality 
a  trifle  mixed  and  indiscriminate,  and  in  effect  a  little 
monotonous.  There  was  too  much  “  romantic  ”  music  in  the 
programme;  and  of  the  “  classic”  masters — the  heroes  of  form, 
as  opposed  to  their  successors,  the  heroes  of  sentiment — not  nearly 
enough.  The  first  number  (excellently  played)  wns  Mr.  Manns's 
tasteful  and  craftsmanlike  transcript  for  orchestra  of  that  Overture 
•  n  C,  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  nt  fifteen  for  the  wind-band  of  a 
Mecklenburg  watering-place,  and  afterwards  arranged  for  a  full 
military  band.  The  Symphony  was  Beethoven’s  fourth,  in  B 


Flat ;  the  delicious  and  enchanting  fantasy,  set,  as  Schumann 
has  it,  between  the  “  Eroica  ”  and  the  tremendous  C  Minor,  like 
a  slender  maid  of  Hellas  between  two  Norse  giants.  At  Mr. 
Manns's  hands  it  received  full  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  with  a  force,  a  brilliance,  a  completeness  of  sentiment  and 
effect,  which  showed  that  the  whole  orchestra,  from  the  chief  to 
the  drums,  enjoyed  and  felt  it  as  it  deserves.  And  this  unanimity 
was  the  more  apparent  by  reason  of  their  comparative  failure  in 
the  preceding  number — an  excerpt,  vocal  and  orchestral,  from  the 
Tristan  mnl  Isolde  of  Richard  Wagner.  Here  they  were  by  no 
means  agreed,  here  they  were  by  no  means  at  home ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  music,  which  has  to  he  perfectly  ren¬ 
dered  to  he  tolerable  in  the  concert-room  at  all,  dragged  woefully, 
and  seemed,  what  of  course  it  is  not,  only  obscure. 

The  only  other  instrumental  number  of  importance  wa3 
Dvorak’s  Scherzo  Capriccioso,  a  brilliant  and  dashing  piece  of 
work,  abounding  in  melody  which  is  often  right  music  of  a  kind, 
and  scored  with  immense  energy  and  a  fulness  of  colour  now  and 
then  a  little  startling.  Like  the  Tristan  excerpt,  it  was  on  the 
whole  indifferently  played,  the  contrasts  being  coarse  and  violent, 
the  nuances  indeterminate,  and  the  whole  effect  confused  and 
vague.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Anna  Williams  and  Herr  Robert 
Hausmann,  a  violoncellist  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  elsewhere.  The  lady  sang  the  vocal  part — Isolde’s  “  Yer- 
cliirung  ” — in  the  extract  from  Wagner’s  opera,  and  the  setting  of 
Moore’s  pleasant  and  graceful  lyric,  “  There's  a  bower  of  roses 
by  Bendemeer's  stream,”  which  occurs  in  Dr.  Stanford's  Veiled 
Prophet.  Both  were  rendered  with  intelligence,  and  a  certain 
potency  of  expression,  and  the  second  was  loudly  applauded. 
Herr  Hausmann  took  part  in  DavidofT s  Andante  and  Allegro  for 
orchestra  and  cello,  in  which  he  made  hut  little  impression,  and 
afterwards  played  as  solos  a  delightful  “  Prteludium  ”  and  “  Alle- 
mande,”  by  Corelli,  and  an  Elfentanz  by  Popper.  The  latter  piece 
is  not  good  music,  but  it  is  cleverly  written,  and  abounds  in 
opportunities  of  display,  of  which  Herr  Hausmann  made  the  most. 
His  accomplishment  is  considerable;  his  tone,  especially  in  can- 
tabile  passages,  is  excellent;  he  plays  with  understanding  and 
conviction  ;  and  he  may  be  credited  with  a  success. 

For  lovers  of  pure  music  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer’s  Bach  Concert,  at' 
St.  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  in  its  way  and  degree  a 
feast.  Mr.  Manns  conducted  a  triple  quintet  of  strings,  which 
were  heard,  in  as  many  combinations,  with  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  pianos.  A  certain  monotony  of  colouring  and  a  certain 
sameness  of  effect  were  inevitable.  But  they  were  not  un¬ 
attractive  in  themselves ;  and  the  musical  qualities  of  the  work 
produced,  its  infinite  variety  of  rhythmical  and  harmonic  in¬ 
vention,  the  nobility  of  form,  and  the  freshness  and  dignity  of 
idea — in  a  word,  its  extraordinary  merits  as  an  expression  of 
purely  presentative  art — were  great  and  vigorous  enough  to  keep 
the  mind  in  action  and  the  interest  alive  and  eager  from  first  to 
last.  The  opening  number,  neatly  and  intelligently  played  by  Mr. 
Beringer,  was  the  Concerto  in  I)  Minor,  remarkable,  above  all, 
for  the  magnificent  movement,  “  Allegro  risoluto,”  with  which  it 
commences.  The  second,  the  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  was  capitally 
rendered  by  Mr.  Beringer  and  Mr.  Frankin  Taylor.  In  the  third, 
the  Concerto  in  C  Major,  which  went  wonderfully  well,  these 
gentlemen  were  reinforced,  at  the  third  piano,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Bache;  while  in  the  last,  the  Concerto  in  A  Major,  the  fourth 
piano  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Richter.  The  last  number,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  the  best  and  most  moving  of  all.  The 
opening  movement,  “  Moderato,”  is  large,  stately,  and  melodious ; 
it  is  succeeded  by  a  brief  and  very  beautiful  “  Largo  ” ;  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  gives  place  to  an  “  Allegro,”  as  full  of  tiro  and  spirit, 
as  fine  in  form  and  as  vigorous  in  method,  as  anything  of  Bach's 
we  know.  The  vocalist  was  Mine.  Antoinette  Sterling.  She  was 
in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  with  good  style  and  all  her  wonted 
nicety  of  expression  a  somewhat  tedious  sacred  air,  “  In  deine 
Il.inde,”  and  “  Willst  du  dein  Ilerz  mir  schenken  ” — as  sweet 
and  graceful  a  love-song  as  one  could  wish  to  hear.  The  concert 
was  fairly  well  attended.  If  it  was  an  experiment,  it  was  suc¬ 
cessful  enough  to  justify  repetition. 


CAUCUS  TRIOLETS. 

[“That  this  General  Meet  ini;  of  the  City  of  Ripon  Liberal  Association 
desires  to  record  the  unabated  Loyalty  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ripon  to  the 
great  Leader  who  still  happily  controls  the  destinies  of  the  Empire!”] 

HAPPY  Leader,  happy  Land, 

O  Loyalty  that's  unabated  ! 

Shall  Goschen  lift  a  daring  hand 
(O  happy  Leader,  happy  Land  !) 

Against  the  schemes,  so  wisely  planned, 

That,  somehow,  always  are  checkmated  ? 

O  happy  Leader,  happy  Land, 

O  Loyalty  that’s  unabated  ! 

With  Gladstone  in,  benignant  Peace 
Broods,  like  an  angel,  everywhere  ; 

Our  taxes,  it  is  true,  incrcaso 
With  Gladstone  in,  benignant  Peace! 

But  how  we’re  feared  (at  least  in  Greece), 

How  dreaded — by  the  Russian  bear  ! 

With  Gladstone  in,  benignant  Peaco 
Broods,  liko  an  angel,  everywhere! 
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To  Gladstone,  then,  we  sacrifice 

Whole  hecatombs  of  England's  friends ; 
When  Tewfik  bleeds,  when  Gordon  dies, 
To  Gladstone  then,  we  sacrifice, 

We  do  not  hear  Kassala’s  cries, 

It  falls  to  serve  its  private  ends  ! 

To  Gladstone,  then,  we  sacrifice 

Whole  hecatombs  of  England’s  friends ! 

Let  all  the  Empire  sing  and  say, 

How  Gladstone  happily  controls  ! 

From  Suakim  sweet  to  pleased  Pend-jeh, 
Let  all  the  Empire  sing  and  say, 

Oh  happy,  happy,  happy  day  ! 

Bliss  of  Emancipated  Souls  ! 

Let  all  the  Empire  sing  and  say, 

How  Gladstone  happily  controls! 


REVIEWS. 


THE  EARLY  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  SIR  GEORGE  NAPIER.* 

A  VERY  ardent  lover  of  letters  might  well  be  excused  for 
regretting  that  these  Passayes  in  the  Early  Military  Life  of 
General  Sir  George  Napier  are  not  a  work  of  fiction.  They  are 
so  thoroughly  what  Defoe  or  Thackeray  would  have  written  if 
they  had  set  themselves  to  draw  the  picture  of  an  honourable 
veteran  devoting  himself  in  his  age  to  telling  his  children  just 
as  much  of  his  experiences  as  was  wholesome  for  them  to 
hear.  The  General  was  not  old  in  years  when  he  wrote  this 
narrative.  He  was  barely  forty-five,  hut  he  was  old  in  experience 
and  worn  by  war.  With  the  literary  instinct  which  was  horn  into 
the  Napiers  along  with  their  fiery  valour  and  the  hatred  of  soap  1 
and  water  attributed  to  them  by  military  and  naval  satirists,  Sir  j 
George  has  picked  out  precisely  the  proper  subjects  to  write  upon. 
“Your  uncle  William,”  he  says  to  his  children,  is  giving  the 
world  a  history  of  the  Peninsular  War.  That  will  be  a  possession 
for  ever,  and  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  What  I  shall  do  is  to 
give  you  my  recollections  of  the  daily  scenes  of  a  soldier’s  life  on 
the  march,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  bivouac.  In  carrying  out 
his  scheme  he  has  produced  a  book  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  which 
will  have  an  enduring  value.  He  gives  all  that  side  of  military  life 
neglected  by  the  mass  of  historians,  who  are  concerned  only  with  the 
movements  of  armies  and  the  results  of  campaigns.  Every  condi¬ 
tion  needed  meets  in  his  book.  The  scene  was  great,  the  witness  keen- 
sighted  and  honourable.  It  is  a  further  advantage  that  Sir  George 
never  contemplated  publication.  He  wrote  his  narrative  in  1 828  ex¬ 
clusively  for  his  children,  and  it  has  only  recently  been  published 
by  his  son,  who  very  rightly  thought  that  such  a  valuable  record  and 
such  a  model  of  its  kind  should  no  longer  remain  unknown.  The 
editor  has  not  published  the  whole  narrative,  but  he  has  very 
properly  retained  many  passages  in  which  Sir  George  speaks 
directly  to  his  children,  and  sententiously  draws  the  moral  of  the 
tale  he  is  telling.  They  give  a  personal  tone  to  the  book,  aDd 
should  delight  any  reader  endowed  with  a  moderate  share  of 
imagination.  Sir  George  never  proses.  He  was  training  his  boys 
to  be  soldiers,  and  gave  them  what  his  experience  taught  him  was 
the  best  advice.  Incidentally  he  has  drawn  up  a  noble  treatise  on 
the  whole  duty  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Like  his  own 
portrait,  it  is  delicately  beautiful  and  yet  manly.  Once  when  he 
bids  his  daughters  take  example  by  the  patient  bravery  of  their 
mother,  he  becomes  most  touching.  Of  Sir  George’s  style  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  the  English  of  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  English  of  those  “  little  learned  courtiers”  who  were  praised 
by  Ben  Jonson.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  thought  it  a  part  of 
manners  to  do  all  things  in  measure,  to  be  easy  and  unaffected, 
but  who  had  no  fear  of  being  pathetic  and  even  fierce  when  those 
moods  were  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Sir  George  Napier’s  career  might  well  have  been  spoilt  at  the 
beginning.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  gazetted  to  the  24th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  put  on  the  helmet  bearing  the  motto  “  Death 
or  Glory”  with  a  hoy’s  natural  delight  in  the  possession  of  such 
an  ornament.  His  experience  of  the  Dragoons  was  short  and 
unfavourable.  He  remained  in  the  regiment  only  six  months, 
and  he  says,  “  I  must  acknowledge,  however  painful  the  con¬ 
fession,  that,  except  to  ride,  and  get  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
horses,  paying  well  in  my  purse  for  the  same,  I  learned  nothing 
but  to  drink,  and  to  enter  into  every  kind  of  debauchery,  which  is 
disreputable  to  a  gentleman.”  His  father  promptly  removed  him 
from  the  Dragoons,  and  sent  him  into  the  46th  Foot,  under  an  old 
family  friend,  Sir  James  Duff.  Here  also  the  drinking  was  heavy; 
but  George  Napier  was  shown  by  his  new  colonel  “  that,  although 
a  man  was  wild,  and  drank  as  our  officers  did,  yet,  if  he  was  an 
honourable  man,  and  had  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  he  never 
would,  even  in  his  drunken  moments,  do  a  cowardly  or  unmanly 
act.”  In  short,  Sir  James,  and  perhaps  also  his  sober  big  brother 
Charles,  who  was  an  officer  iu  the  same  regiment,  taught  him  to 
carry  his  liquor  like  a  gentleman.  Before  long  George  Napier 
passed  from  the  46th  to  the  52nd,  which  was  to  he  his  home  for 
years.  In  this  corps  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
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he  could  take  punishment  like  a  man.  When  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Canterbury  he  and  two  fellow-officers,  Robert  and 
Charles  Rowan,  found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  paymaster.  It 
seemed  to  all  three  that  this  was  an  “  uncomfortable  and  disreput¬ 
able  ”  state  of  things  ;  and  accordingly  they  withdrew  from  mess 
and  lived  on  bread  and  milk  till  they  had  paid  every  penny  they 
owed.  The  young  men  were  obviously  not  of  a  nature  to  re¬ 
quire  much  instruction  as  to  what  was  the  right  and  honour¬ 
able  thing  to  do  ;  but  it  is  more  than  possible  that  they  were 
encouraged  in  this  case  by  the  influence  of  their  brigadier. 
Sir  John  Moore.  This  officer,  the  Hector  of  Sir  William 
Napier’s  Iliad,  according  to  the  classical  Ford,  was  plainly 
the  model  officer  and  gentleman  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  George,  who 
served  him  as  aide-de-camp.  There  are  repeated  mentions  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  is  only  natural,  in  this  book,  and  they 
are  lull  of  loyal  admiration.  More  than  once  the  author  stops  to 
confute  charges  brought  against  the  Iron  Duke,  and  he  always 
does  it  heartily  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  Sir  John  Moore 
remained  to  the  end  the  object  of  a  species  of  devotion  never  in¬ 
spired  by  the  more  successful  leader.  Under  the  Hector  of  the 
English  armies — it  was  no  mere  pedantry  that  made  Ford  choose 
the  name — George  Napier  began  his  experience  of  war.  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  him  during  those  strange  lialf-naval  campaigns  in  which 
British  armies  wandered  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Baltic  back  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  till  they  found  a  fit  battle-field  iu  Spain.  The  sufferings 
of  George  Napier  must  often  have  been  dire,  for  he  was  a  victim 
to  sea-sickness  to  the  last.  Of  one  adventure,  when  he  was  tossed 
about  in  a  transport  off  Cape  Spartel  for  three  long  wreeks  by  a 
howling  Levanter,  he  speaks  with  a  shudder  more  than  twenty 
years  after.  In  one  of  these  cruises  he  saw  a  scene  which  it  makes 
one’s  blood  run  quicker  to  read  of.  In  1806  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Sicily  with  Sir  John  Moore,  miserably  sea-sick  as  usual,  and  lying 
prostrate,  with  fog  hanging  over  everything ;  but 

In  a  few  days  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  on  a  fine  bright  morning,  the 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar,  iu  the  very  spot  where  that 
greatest  of  ail  naval  battles  was  fought  the  year  before,  in  which  the  im¬ 
mortal  Nelson  fell,  as  he  had  lived,  the  pride  of  England’s  navy  and  the 
successful  conqueror  and  destroyer  of  the  fleets  of  France,  did  we  meet 
that  same  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  that  excellent,  skilful, 
gallant,  and  good  man,  Lord  Collingwood.  Immediately  the  signal  was 
made  by  our  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Duckwood,  for  the  ships  of  the 
convoy  to  pass  under  tiie  Admiral’s  stern,  the  soldiers  dressed  and  paraded 
on  the  decks,  with  bands  playing  “  Rule  Britannia  ”  and  colours  flying ; 
and  as  we  passed  our  colours  dropped,  and,  presenting  arms,  we  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  the  fine  sailor-like  old  Admiral  taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing  to  us,  his  own  brave  crew  and  the  rest  of  his  fleet  returning  our 
cheers  with  loud  huzzahs.  My  ship,  in  which  was  our  band,  was, curiously 
enough,  called  the  Collinywond  after  him,  and  had  a  fine  large  figure  of  the 
Admiral  at  her  head,  painted  in  full  uniform,  and  we  led  the  van  in  this 
well-timed  compliment,  as  Collingwood  himself  had  led  the  van  in  the 
battle.  I  never  felt  more  elated  or  saw  a  finer  sight. 

The  scene,  like  the  compliment,  was  well  timed.  In  1806  the 
period  of  naval  battles  was  over,  the  period  of  land  battles  was 
about  to  begin,  and,  as  Collingwood  saluted  the  fleet  bearing  Sir 
John  Moore’s  army,  he  represented  the  seamen  who,  having  done 
their  work  most  thoroughly,  were  yielding  the  first  place  in  the 
struggle  to  the  soldiers. 

Two  years  later  Captain  George  Napier  began  to  take  his  place 
in  the  heroic  Peninsular  War.  He  arrived  too  late  to  be  present 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  but  he  was  all  through  Sir  John  Moore’s 
campaign  ;  he  served  under  the  Duke  till  his  arm  was  shattered 
while  lie  was  leading  the  forlorn  hope  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and 
after  a  period  of  service  in  England  he  returned  to  take  part  in 
the  fighting  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.  At 
Coruna  he  lost  his  beloved  General,  his  dearest  friend,  and  for  a 
time  he  thought  he  had  lost  his  brother  Charles,  who  fell  wounded 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  indomitable  Charles  turned  up 
after  his  family  had  lost  all  hope,  and  announced  his  arrival  by 
sending  his  mother  a  scrap  of  piper  on  which  was  written, 
“  Hudibras,  you  lie !  you  lie  !  for  1  have  been  in  battle  slain,  and 
I  live  to  fight  again.”  Wounds  came  in  abundance  to  the  Napiers. 
Sir  George  gives  one  sketch  of  a  meeting  of  the  brothers  all  either 
wounded  or  recovering  from  wounds.  At  Busaco  the  whole  brood 
were  together,  including  their  cousin  Charles,  the  naval  man,  who, 
being  on  half-pay,  had  come  to  see  a  little  of  what  he  called  “  the 
d - rum  business  ”  of  land  fighting.  Keeping  steadily  to  his  in¬ 

tention  of  not  dealing  with  the  great  manoeuvres,  Sir  George  gives 
scene  after  scene  of  his  marches,  his  fighting,  his  sufferings  iu 
hospital,  and  one  milder  picture  of  his  flirtations,  which  for  the 
rest  were  very  innocent,  and  he  speaks  much  and  delightfully  of 
his  men.  One  capital  passage  describes  how  Colonel  Beckwith’s 
regiment  was  one  night  surprised  by  the  French,  and  thereupon 
turned  out  in  shirts,  or  even  no  shirts,  with  its  colonel  in  dressing- 
gown,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  at  its  head,  and  bayonetted  those  rash 
Frenchmen.  One  sterner  passage  maybe  quoted  at  length,  for  it  gives 
a  battle  picture  like  few.  During  some  operations  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  the  light  division  had  been  unduly  pushed  forward  by 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  and  Napier’s  battalion  was  far  forward  after 
a  morning  of  desultory  fighting  among  vineyards  and  cork-woods 
— the  rest  we  give  in  h  is  own  words  : — 

At  this  time  poor  Major  Stewart  received  a  shot  through  his  body; 
several  other  officers  were  also  wounded,  and  the  command  again  devolved 
upon  me.  It  was  now  about  mid-day,  and  as  my  men  had  nearly  expended 
all  their  ammunition  I  was  giving  some  directions  to  my  lieutenant, 
Gifford — lie  was  a  tew  steps  before  me,  and  I  had  just  turned  round — uhm 
I  saw  some  Frenchmen,  who  were  concealed  among  the  bushes,  start  up, 
and  as  poor  Gifford’s  hack  was  turned  towards  them  while  he  was  receiving 
orders  from  me,  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets  were  within  two  or  three 
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yards  of  his  head  when  they  fired  and  he  fell!  I  rushed  forward,  caught 
him  in  my  arms,  when  to  my  horror  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  brains 
literally  splashed  on  the  ground.  My  excellent  and  valued  friend  was  a 
corpse !  The  back  of  his  skull  was  blown  oft'.  Some  of  my  men  who  saw 
the  whole  thing  at  the  same  instant  dashing  forward,  plunged  their 
bayonets  into  the  Frenchmen’s  bodies,  and  revenged  the  death  of  their 
officer.  I  laid  his  body  gently  on  the  ground  ;  the  soldiers  wrapped  it  up  in 
his  cloak,  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  dug  a  grave  in  the 
sandy  soil,  and  in  this  rough  but  glorious  sepulchre  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  Theophilus  Gifford,  as  honourable,  generous,  gallant,  and 
guileless  a  soldier  as  ever  the  fate  of  war  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
health,  and  spirits.  The  soldiers  then  fired  a  volley  over  his  grave,  which 
volley  carried  death  to  some  brave  fellows  in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  thus 
in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  finished  the  life  and  funeral  of  my 
friend. 

The  fates  of  books  are  diverse,  and  the  end  of  their  published  life 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  in  keeping  with  the  beginning.  This 
collection  of  reminiscences  has  started  quietly  enough,  but  it  will 
be  matter  for  surprise  if  it  does  not  outlive  some  others  of  the  same 
class  which  have  created  a  greater  immediate  noise  in  our  day. 
The  editor  hopes  that  it  may  “  be  useful  to  young  officers,  and 
not  without  interest  to  the  general  reader.”  We,  for  our 
art,  can  commend  it  to  every  soldier,  be  he  officer  or  not,  as  a 
ook  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  to  the  “  general  reader  ”  as  a 
book  which  will  give  him  a  vivid  picture  of  a  very  high  and 
gallant  gentleman,  who  lived  in  an  heroic  time.  One  regret  only 
is  aroused  by  reading  it.  We  have  no  parallel  account  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  navy,  and  what  an  amount  of  philosophy  in  “  ology  ” 
one  would  give  to  see  the  quarter-decks  and  batteries  of  the 
Victory  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  through  the  eyes  of  such  a 
witness  as  Sir  George  Napier. 


MR.  BESANT’S  NEW  STORIES.* 

"TV!  R.  BESANT’S  new  tales  are  all,  or  almost  all,  fairy  stories, 
— not  of  science,  but  of  “  the  long  result  of  time.”  They 
belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  class  of  “impossible  stories,”  if  we 
may  adopt  the  name  which  the  author  himself  gave  to  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  many  of 
Mr.  Besant’s  stories  that,  while  they  seem  to  work  themselves  out 
in  the  most  workaday  of  worlds,  and  while  the  characters  dine 
on  beef  (when  they  can  get  it)  and  dress  in  homespun,  the 
“  machinery  ”  is  as  vaporous  and  impalpable  as  Pope’s  “  machinery  ” 
of  sylphs  and  gnomes.  Even  when  the  scene  is  Whitechapel,  or 
Chelsea,  or  the  place  of  entertainment  known  as  “  the  Britannier- 
oxton  ’ ;  even  when  the  persons  are  the  keepers  of  accounts  or  of 
railway  bookstalls,  there  enters  a  fairy  kind  of  element  of  per¬ 
versity,  surprise,  adventure  :  in  fact,  of  the  impossible.  Another 
curious  thing  is  that  the  closer  Mr.  Besant  approaches  “actuality,” 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  the  smoky  and  squalid  life  of  the  East 
End,  the  more  he  introduces  an  effective  kind  of  prosaic  fantasy. 
Ihere  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  or  comparatively  little,  in  the 
author  s  historical  novels ;  and,  even  if  a  manner  of  witch  or 
sibyl  appears  there,  she  is  felt  to  be  in  keeping.  But  it  pro¬ 
duces  quite  a  novel  effect  when  we  have  the  good  fairy,  dis¬ 
guised  as  the  penniless  Uncle  Jack,  in  a  commonplace  modern 
country  town,  or  when  the  good  enchanter  descends,  as  miraculous 
as  a  Mahatma,  but  in  appearance  a  Hindoo  mathematician,  on  an 
old  book-shop  in  Chelsea.  As  the  local  environment,  to  use  very 
brave  words,  is  invariably  described  with  much  minuteness;  as 
the  description  is  firmly  touched,  and  gives,  as  a  rule,  a  sense  of 
reality,  the  impossibilities  of  the  plot  and  action  become  the  more 
odd  and  fascinating.  Impossibility  tempered  by  the  ordinary  is, 
in  short,  the  distinction  of  most  of  these  stories.  Mr.  Besant 
makes  the  newest  and  most  audacious  use  of  the  fine  antiquated 
dodges  and  Jicelles  of  fiction,  of  the  incredibly  foolish  will  (though 
nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  of  actual  testators),  of  an  unheard-of 
ignorance  of  life  in  one  of  the  characters,  of  various  devices,  in 
fact,  which  are  perfectly  familiar,  but  become  strange  and  interest¬ 
ing  through  the  very  boldness  of  their  revival. 

Lucie  Jack,  though  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  five  stories  in 
the  volume,  illustrates  pretty  well  the  capricious  and  taking 
manner  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  in  general  terms. 

L  itclc  Jack  is,  at  bottom,  a  study  of  life  in  one  of  those  typical 
English  towns  where  there  is  a  society  of  retired  Indians,  of  old 
generals  and  colonels,  of  every  one  who  loves  and  dwells  in 
pleasant  villas  with  sufficient  gardens.  Here,  as  in  Bath,  and, 
we  may  add,  in  Clifton,  “  the  needs  of  the  town — I  designedly 
use  the  parochial  and  pulpit  word,  because  the  business  is  of 
such  importance,  and  brooks  of  no  delay — were  very  great  and 
crying.”  Surely,  by-the-bye,  wo  say  “brooks  no  delay,”  not 
“brooks  of  no  delay.  However  that  may  be,  the  town  in 
Uncle  Jack  was  “  extraordinarily  congested.”  The  surplus  female 
population  (to  use  terms  which  the  Mahdi  and  bis  faithful 
.ollowers  would  not  understand)  was  very  surplus  indeed.  “At 
this,  town  it  w'as  estimated,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  that  there  was  a  population  of  thirty-three  and 
one-third  girls  to  every  man.  However,  out  of  thirty  girls,  two 
had  lovers.  Cicely  Ihornton  and  Christina  Branson  were  engaged 
to  each  other’s  brothers.  These  fair  maids  are  so  described  by  the 
ingenious  author  that  you  believe  in  their  beauty.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Any  novelist  can  tell  you  his  heroine  is  a 
paragon ;  he  may,  and  generally  does,  assure  you  that  she  has  the 
pearliest  teeth,  the  neatest  ankles,  the  largest  and  most  violet  eyes, 
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and  the  most  bronze-coloured  hair  in  the  world.  But  to  do  all 
this,  and  to  give  one  a  lively  sense  that  the  heroine  is  beautiful, 
are  two  very  different  things.  Mr.  Besant  has  the  power  of 
conveying  the  impression  he  desires,  and  that  does  much  towards 
making  his  young  women  interesting.  The  course  of  the  love  affairs 
of  Cicely  Thornton  and  Christina  BraDSon  did  not  run  smooth. 
They  might  have  run  smooth  ;  but,  to  trouble  them,  Mr.  Besant 
simply  and  audaciously  brings  forward  the  Stepmother  and  the 
Wicked  Fairies,  fairies  of  various  sorts.  The  donnee  is  as  old 
as  Cinderella,  and  Cinderella  is  prehistoric.  The  stepmother  is 
Christinas  stepmother,  whose  fond  husband  makes  an  extra¬ 
ordinary,  though  by  no  means  unparalleled,  will : — 

It  was  a  good  property,  consisting  of  an  estate  with  houses,  shares  and 
moneys  in  stocks,  as  a  gentleman’s  property  ought  to  be.  He  devised  it, 
therefore,  to  his  children,  subject  first  to  a'chai-ge  upon  the  estate  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  widow,  their  stepmother,  for  her  maintenance,  and, 
next,  to  these  conditions:  his  son  was  to  be  allowed  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  only  until  he  married,  when,  if  he  married  with  his  stepmother's 
consent,  he  would  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  and  if  against  this  consent, 
the  property  should  all  go  to  his  daughter  provided  she  had  not  married 
against  her  stepmother’s  consent ;  and  as  regards  his  daughter  aforesaid, 
she  was  to  have  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  until  she  married,  when  she 
would  succeed  to  her  portion  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  provided  that  she 
married  with  her  stepmother’s  consent,  and  if  against  that  consent,  her 
share  was  to  go  to  her  brother,  with  the  same  provision.  And  if  both 
married  without  the  consent  of  their  stepmother,  the  whole  was  to  go  to 
her.  This  delightful  will  the  testator  justified  bv  explaining  that  voung 
people  ought  to  marry  early  ;  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
matter  for  young  people  to  choose  wisely ;  and  that  he  placed  the  greatest 
reliance  on  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  his  wife.  Nobody,  to  be  sure, 
ever  called  Mr.  Samuel  Branson  a  wise  man. 

i  Tbe  stepmother  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  She  was  not  a  bad, 
but  a  headstrong  and  foolish,  woman,  and  she  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  bad  fairies  peculiarly  hateful  to  Mr.  Besant— namely, 
the  friends  of  Women's  Rights.  There  was  a  male  kind  of  woman, 
a  lecturer,  who  carried  hideous  vice  so  far  as  to  wear  a  pince-nez, 
but  who  was  pretty.  There  was  a  kind  of  She-man,  who  dressed 
in  an  undesirable  manner.  These  two  taught  Mrs.  Branson  to 
speak  on  platforms,  they  made  her  home  their  own,  and  they 
proposed  to  wed  her  two  children.  Now  these  beings  are  really 
as  impossible  as,  we  hope  more  so  than,  wicked  fairies.  To  relieve 
the  oppressed  lovers  a  giant-killer,  a  man  of  heart,  one  who  can 
turn  the  edge  of  all  enchantments,  is  necessary,  and  he  appears 
in  the  long-lost  Uncle  Jack.  In  an  age  of  telegrams  and 
letters  this  wandering  uncle  has  remained  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  his  family.  Rousseau  objected,  very  absurdly, 
to  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey,  that  a  single  letter  from  Odvsseus 
to  Penelope,  a  letter  he  might  have  posted  in  H5aea,  or  Scheria, 
or  Lfestrygonia,  would  have  cleared  everything  up.  The  criti¬ 
cism,  worth  nothing  when  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Chian, 
would  be  fatal  to  Uncle  jack,  if  Uncle  Jack  were  not  a 
fairy  tale.  We  accept  Uncle  Jack  and  his  ignorance  of  his 
family's  history,  and  his  family's  ignorance  of  him,  and  their 
belief  that  he  is  a  nabob  with  cartloads  of  nuggets  or  lakhs  of 
rupees,  as  perfectly  possible  and  natural.  Uncle  Jack  himself  is 
natural,  possible,  and  charming,  and  what  more  do  you  want  P 
But,  as  soon  as  we  learn  that  the  Bransons  have  been  enriched  by 
an  unexpected  legacy  while  Uncle  Jack  was  away,  as  soon  as  we 
learn  that,  we  see  what  the  end  is  to  be,  and  anticipate  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  stepmother  and  the  discomfiture  of 
the  bad  fairies.  How  all  this  was  managed  the  sagacious  reader 
probably  guesses ;  if  he  does  not,  or  whether  he  does  not  or  does, 
he  may  turn  to  the  book  and  read  for  himself.  Except  for  a  trifle 
too  much  description,  and  of  disquisition  in  the  air  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  story  must  please  all  lovers  of  fairy  tales— every  one, 
that  is,  with  an  unspoiled  taste.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
performances  of  the  Women’s  Rights  people  are  too  broadly 
caricatured;  but  it  is  never  possible  to  be  certain  that  any 
caricature  is  too  broad  in  this  wonderful  age.  When  Mr.  Gilbert 
cannot  invent  anything  half  so  funny  as  the  serious  statements  of 
the  Admiralty,  probably  the  believers  in  woman's  vote,  hopelessly 
without  humour  as  they  are,  outdo  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Besant’s 
fiction.  Perhaps  the  best  thin"  in  Uncle  Jack  is  the  song  of  the 
unsuccessful  rover,  the  modern  buccaneer  with  none  of  the  prize- 
money.  We  publish  as  much  of  the  song  as  we  have  space  for; 
it  is  about  as  good  as  Adam  Gordon  at  his  best,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal: — 

The  ship  was  outward  bound,  when  we  drank  a  health  around 
(’Twas  the  year  fifty-three,  or  thereabout), 

We  were  all  for  Melbourne  Ho  !  where,  like  peas,  tho  nuggets  grow, 

And  my  heart,  though  young  and  green,  was  also  stout. 

I  was  two-and-twenty  then,  and  like  many  other  men 
Among  that  gallant  company  afloat, 

I  had  played  in  the  eleven,  anil  pulled  five  or  six  or  seven 
In  the  ’Varsity  or  else  the  College  boat. 

We  were  rusticated,  plucked,  in  disgrace,  and  debt,  and  chucked, 

Out  of  patience  with  our  friends — and  unkind. 

But  all  of  us  agreed,  that  a  gent’eman  in  need. 

His  fortune  o’er  the  seas  would  surely  find.  .  i  m 

So  we  liquored  up  and  laughed,  day  by  day  aboard  that  craft, 

Till  we  parted  at  the  port,  and  went  ashore  ; 

And  since,  of  that  brave  crew,  1  have  come  across  a  (ew, 

And  wo  liquor  and  wc  talk,  but  laugh  no  more. 

•  •  «  •  ,.1  « 

’Tis  how  one  in  far  Fiji,  went  beach-combing  by  thpltoa  j 
One  in  I’apun  pioneered  and  died  ; 

One  took  coppers  on  a  car,  or  mixed  nobblcrs  at  a  bat. 

Or  in  country  stores  forgot  Old  Country  pride,  i. : 
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And  how  in  coral  isles  one  courted  Fortune’s  smiles, 

And  how  oue  in  a  shanty  kept  a  school  ; 

North  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  how  we  tried  our  level  best, 

And  did  no  good  at  all,  as  a  rule. 

And  how  some  took  to  drink,  and  some  to  printer's  ink, 

And  shepherded  or  cattle-drove  awhile  ; 

But  never  that  I  know — and  so  far  as  stories  go — 

Did  one  amongst  us  all  make  his  pile. 

Well :  ’tis  better  here  than  there,  since  rags  must  be  our  wear  ; 

In  the  bush  we  are  equal — every  man. 

And  we’re  all  of  us  agreed,  that  a  gentleman  in  need 
Must  earn  his  daily  damper — as  he  can. 

Julia  is  another  fairy  tale,  though  the  hero  is  but  the  keeper  of 
a  railway  bookstall,  aud  though  fairyland  is  no  further  off  than 
Muswell  Hill.  It  is  fairyland  all  the  same,  and  steeped  in  the 
bloom  of  young  desire  and  the  purple  light  of  love  by  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  poor  Julia  and  her  clerk.  The  pitiful  story  of  Julia  is 
almost  too  sad  to  read,  though  we  may  console  ourselves  for  her 
ill-luck  and  all  the  squalor  of  a  life  near  the  City  Road  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  this,  too,  is  an  “  impossible  story.”  The  lover  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  such  deep  fathomless  ignorance  of  his  own 
private  affairs  as  be  must  be  to  bring  about  the  pitiful  end  of  the 
adventure. 

Another  story,  which  may  not  seem  impossible  to  Mr.  Gurney 
and  Mr.  Myers,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  volume.  Sir  Jocelyn’s 
Cap  frankly  accepts  supernatural  conditions.  The  hero  has  a 
Wishing  Cap,  with  familiar  spirit  complete,  a  Wishing  Cap  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  crusading  forefather.  But  when  Sir  Jocelyn  begins 
to  use  the  cap,  though  supernatural  results  follow,  they  are  not 
quite  satisfactory.  He  wishes  for  money,  and  straightway  a 
sum,  miserably  inadequate  (3 1.  19s.  4 \d.),  lies  before  him.  He 
a9ks  for  “  more  money,”  and  there  is  a  dribble  of  small  change. 
His  cap  introduces  him  to  the  wrong  people,  affiances  him  to  the 
wrong  sister,  makes  a  door  give  way  behind  him  when  he  says, 
“  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this,”  and  when  he  “  wishes  this  stuff  would 
poison  him  ”  has  methylated  spirit  instead  of  seltzer  water  poured 
into  his  whisky.  In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  half-and-half, 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  his  desires,  solemn  or  careless,  are 
fulfilled.  The  prettiest  touch  is  when  he  has  lost  the  right  sister, 
Nelly,  and  got  engaged  to  the  wrong  one,  Caroline.  Meanwhile 
Nelly  herself  is  happily  betrothed  to  “  another  ” — 

“  And  now,”  she  said,  “you  may  go  to  Caroline.  My  dear  boy,  why — 
why  did  not  your  uncle,  or  your  father,  make  money  in  trillings  at 
Coventry  ?  ” 

Jocelyn  went  to  Caroline  ;  but  it  was  with  creeping  feet,  as  a  schoolboy 
goes  to  school,  and  with  hanging  head,  as  that  boy  goes  on  his  way  to 
certain  punishment. 

“  What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?  ”  he  thought.  “  Am  I  to  kiss  her  ? 
Will  she  expect  me  to  kiss  her?  Hang  it !  I  don’t  want  to  kiss  her.  I 
wish  I  could  kiss  Nelly  instead.” 

Just  then  Nelly  herself  ran  out. 

“  Oh,  Jocelyn ]  ”  she  said  ;  “you  have  seen  mamma?  Of  course  it  is 
all  right.  I  am  so  glad !  You  are  going  to  Caroline  ? — poor  Caroline ! 
You  are  going  to  be  my  brother  !  1  am  so  glad,  and  I  am  so  happy — we  are 
all  so  happy  1  Did  mamma  tell  you  about  me  as  well?  Wish  me  joy, 
brother  Jocelyn  1  ” 

“My  dear  Nelly,”  he  said,  with  a  little  sob  in  his  voice — “  I  suppose  1 
may  call  you  Nelly  now,  and  my  dear  Nelly  as  well — I  sincerely  wish  you 
all  the  joy  that  the  world  has  to  give.” 

She  put  up  her  face  and  smiled.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“  Be  happy,  sister  Nelly,”  he  whispered,  and  left  her. 

Nelly  wondered  why  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Her  own  lover  certainly 
had  not  shed  one  tear  since  he  first  came  a-courting  ;  but  then  men  are 
different. 

The  conclusion  of  this  extremely  original  and  humorous  tale 
may  be  left  to  the  pleasing  researches  of  the  reader.  The  super¬ 
natural,  with  modern  properties  and  in  modern  life,  has  very 
seldom  been  better  handled,  and  the  human  interest,  as  in  almost 
all  of  Mr.  Besant's  stories,  is  very  great.  We  learn  from  a  foot¬ 
note  that  the  idea  of  the  ineffectual  Wishing  Cap,  and  of  the  cause 
of  its  inefficiency,  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield ;  while  the 
tale  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Walter  Pollock.  Yet 
little,  if  any,  light  is  thrown  on  the  deep  mystery  of  collaboration, 
and  only  a  very  ingenious  professor  of  the  Higher  Criticism  will  be 
able  to  discriminate,  and  he  perhaps  wrongly,  between  the  work 
of  the  two  hands.  But  between  the  “Two  Isaiahs,”  or  the  Two 
Obadiahs,  or  the  hundred  Homers  said  to  have  collaborated,  the 
Germans  and  their  British  followers  do  discriminate,  with  ease,  if 
not  exactly  with  harmony  among  themselves.  Of  the  remaining 
tales  we  greatly  prefer  A  Glorious  Fortune,  both  for  the  humour 
of“JohuDy”  and  the  very  natural  and  gentlemanly  villain,  and 
for  the  scenery,  English  and  Californian.  In  Luck  at  Last,  unlike 
the  other  pieces,  does  not  make  on  us  the  curious  impression  of 
reality  in  the  midst  of  fantasy  which  is  the  mark  of  llrese  and  of 
most  of  Mr.  Besant’s  short  stories.  A  weak-eyed  generation  may 
object  to  the  small  type  and  crowded  pages,  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
solation  that  thereby  they  get  more  for  their  money. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PARSIS.* 

SEVERAL  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  natives  of  India  are 
often  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  the  first  fruits  of  their  train¬ 
ing  in  modern  idoas.  Hindus  who  would  never  strike  one  blow 
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or  make  a  single  sacrifice  for  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  who 
have  been  emancipated,  almost  against  their  will,  from  civil  dis¬ 
abilities  or  debasing  superstitions,  talk  as  men  might  do  whose 
fathers  bad  defied  the  Star  Chamber  or  lost  their  heads  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  language  of  their  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  protests  i3 
often  pompous  and  inflated.  Their  claims  are  extravagant  and 
unreasonable.  Whilst  still  tenacious  of  all  privileges  of  caste, 
precedence,  and  inequality  in  their  own  circle,  they  skilfully  borrow 
the  language  of  ultra-Liberalism  in  public,  and  declaim  volubly 
against  invidious  distinctions  and  unequal  laws.  Some  of  them 
condescend  to  lecture  English  society  on  its  obvious  shortcomings, 
to  patronize  English  statesmen,  and  to  speak  compassionately  of 
the  misguided  Hastings  and  the  unscrupulous  Clive.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  administrator  who  in  defence  of  native  rights  ha3 
occasionally  endured  from  his  own  countrymen  as  much  mis¬ 
representation  as  would  last  the  editor  of  the - or  the - 

for  a  month,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  batch  of  young 
cuckoos.  For  a  few  moments  he  may  be  induced  to  speculate 
whether  he  and  his  party  have  acted  rightly  in  putting  these  notions 
into  the  heads  of  young  India,  and  whether  the  natives  should  not 
have  been  left  to  squabble  about  caste,  to  till  subordinate  positions 
as  policemen  or  clerks,  or  to  furnish  accountants  to  large  mercan¬ 
tile  houses.  No  doubt  such  feelings  are  wrong  and  do  not  last, 
and  they  will  happily  not  be  excited  by  the  two  volumes  before 
us.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  manly,  expressive,  and  simple  style,  but 
the  whole  tone  and  scope  of  the  work  are  of  the  best  possible  augury. 
Perhaps  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  might  have  been  im¬ 
proved.  We  should  have  put  into  one  volume  all  that  relates  to 
the  early  history  of  the  sect  in  Persia,  its  migration  to  Guzerat, 
aud  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster,  and  then  have  reserved  vol.  ii.  for  an 
account  of  modern  customs,  the  progress  of  education,  and  the 
biographies  and  charities  of  eminent  Parsis.  Both  volumes  are 
distinguished  by  temperance  of  argument,  accuracy  of  research 
and  investigation,  genuine  loyalty,  and  absence  of  bombast  or 
querulousness,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
educated  natives.  Old  Rajas  and  young  Bengalis  especially  might 
take  a  lesson  from  this  history  of  a  very  enlightened,  a  long  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  a  not  very  numerous  class. 

The  early  history  of  the  Parsis  is  soon  told.  Driven  from 
Persia  proper  by  the  Arab  conqueror,  they  remained  for  about  a 
century  in  the  mountains  of  Khorassau.  Mahommedan  persecu¬ 
tion  eventually  drove  them  thence  to  the  island  of  Ormus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  in  the  eighth  century  they 
took  refuge  in  Guzerat ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  or  shortly  after  the  cession  to  us  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
we  find  Parsis  established  as  traders  and  bankers  at  Surat,  Cam- 
bay,  Navsari,  Mazagon,  and  Malabar  Hill  then  overgrown  with 
jungle.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  the  refugees  maintained 
their  religion  unimpaired,  they  dropped  their  own  original  lan¬ 
guage  and  adopted  a  dialect  of  Western  India.  Many  of  their 
religious  festivals,  their  months  and  days,  their  proper  names,  are 
derived  from  the  Pehlevi  or  the  Pazand  languages.  But  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  of  a  Parsi  is  Guzerati.  This  dialect,  says  Mr. 
R.  N.  Oust  in  his  Modern  Languayes  of  the  East  Indies,  is  “  the 
last  of  the  Aryan  vernaculars,”  and  it  is  spoken  from  the  Gulf  of 
Each  or  Kutch  to  the  river  Nerbudda.  It  has  been  termed  by 
Mr.  Beames  almost  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  Many  words  in  familiar 
use  in  Guzerati  resemble  the  Marathi  dialect.  It  is  the  tongue  of 
some  seven  millions  of  population,  Mahoinmedans,  Hindus  of 
Bombay,  and  Marwaris  ;  and  any  one  who  has  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  Sanskrit  will  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
National  Anthem  in  Guzerati  which  is  given  in  the  second 
volume,  and  which  seems  to  have  caught  much  of  the  ease  aud  spirit 
of  the  original.  To  many  who  have  long  heard  of  the  munificence 
and  public  spirit  of  the  Parsis,  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  will 
come  as  a  surprise.  In  the  whole  of  India  there  are  not  100,000 
Parsis.  Of  these  about  82,000  belong  to  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  not  quite  50,000  of  them  to  the  city  of  Bombay.  There  are 
enterprising  members  of  this  community  at  Broach,  Surat,  and 
Calcutta,  and  about  10,000  reside  in  native  States.  The  author 
justly  ridicules  the  tradition  of  a  Parsi  colony  at  Khoten  in 
Kashgar,  as  well  as  any  affinity  with  the  Siah-posh  or  black- 
coated  Kafirs  in  Afghanistan. 

Those  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  learned 
researches  of  Professor  M.  Ilaug  will  find  here  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  tenets  of  Zoroastrians.  Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji,  as 
he  wishes  to  be  called  and  not  Mr.  Karaka,  takes  great  pains  to 
explain  that  his  countrymen  are  not  idolaters.  The  author  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  whoever  he  was,  invariably  treats  the  Guebres  or 
fire-worshippers  as  worshippers  of  idols,  and  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  taxes  them  with  offering  up  human  victims  to  some  god. 
We  quite  accept  the  author's  disclaimer — fire  is  to  his  country¬ 
men  an  object  of  reverence  and  not  of  worship.  The  religion  of 
Zoroaster  is  pure  monotheism.  There  is  one  God  who  requires  at 
man's  hands  no  image  of  himself,  and  who  is  the  source  of  all 
light,  goodness,  happiness,  and  bounty.  lie  is  known  as  Ahura 
Mazda.  There  has  also  been  some  misapprehension  about  the 
good  and  the  evil  principles  familiarly  known  as  Akriman  and 
Ormuzd.  Parsis  recognize,  indeed,  two  opposite  principles;  but 
these  work  under  the  Almighty  and  not  in  him.  They  are  known 
as  Spento  Mainj’ush  the  creative  spirit,  and  Angro  Mainyush  the 
decreasing  or  destructive  spirit.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
opponent  of  Ahura  Mazda  or  God.  All  the  evil  in  the  world  is 
known  as  druhhsh,  “destruction  or  falsehood,”  and  it  is  against 
this  that  the  Supreme  Being  and  all  good  men  maintain  an 
unceasing  spiritual  warfare.  In  addition  to  these  principles, 
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there  are  six  benefactors  or  Ameshaspends  which  may  be  taken  to 
be  either  abstract  ideas  or  guardian  angels.  The  belief  in  a  resur¬ 
rection  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  or  punishment  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
original  Zenda-Avesta  was  never  brought  away  by  the  Parsi  re¬ 
fugees,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  Persia  by  the 
Mahommedan  conquerors.  At  one  time  it  consisted  of  twenty-one 
books,  of  which  only  one  has  come  down  entire— the  Yidevadada 
or  Vendidad,  number  nineteen  on  the  list.  A  good  synopsis  of  its 
contents,  as  well  as  of  the  Khordeh-Avesta  or  book  of  prayer,  of 
the  Yasna  or  prayers  at  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of  the  Yisparad, 
or  invocations  to' “  all  Lords,”  as  well  as  of  other  supplementary 
minor  compositions,  is  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume. 

But  the  main  object  of  the  writer  is  to  familiarize  English 
readers  with  the  habits  of  modern  Parsis,  and  with  their  position, 
claims,  and  prospects.  And  here  the  reader  will  learn  what 
benefits  have  been  conferred  on  the  public  by  a  very  small  body  of 
men.  Some  of  the  terms  in  familiar  use  bear  a  novel  signification 
even  to  Anglo-Indian  readers.  A  Dastur  is  not  a  “  custom,”  but 
a  “  priest.”  A  “  Sudra  ”  is  not  the  fourth  caste  in  Hindu  society, 
but  a  “  sacred  shirt.”  Some  few  religious  phrases  are  borrowed 
from  Hinduism,  others  are  clearly  of  Persian  origin.  The  Parsis 
themselves  are  divided  into  two  sects — the  Shahanshais,  or  “  im¬ 
perial,”  and  the  Kadimis  or  “ancients.”  Like  the  members  of  the 
Scotch  Established  Kirk  and  Free  Kirk  and  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterians,  they  do  not  differ  on  cardinal  points  of  faith  or  doctrine. 
They  are  at  issue  simply  about  a  date.  The  Kadimis  begin  the 
new  year  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  the  Shahanshais  on  the  19th 
of  September.  The  latter  stick  to  the  date  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  Persia.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  occasionally 
as  much  bitterness  between  the  two  parties  as  if  their  very  reli¬ 
gion  was  at  stake,  while  a  learned  Parsi  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  both  are  wrong.  Additional  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  as  the  Parsi  year  consists  of  365  days,  the 
refugees  have  omitted  to  insert  the  requisite  intercalary  month  at 
the  end  of  every  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  as  is  still  done  in 
Persia.  We  gather  that  the  feud  between  these  sects  is  now  set 
at  rest. 

To  most  persons  the  Parsis  are  best  known  as  natives  who  neither 
burn  nor  bury  their  dead,  but  give  them  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
An  admirable  plan  of  a  Dokhma,  or  Tower  of  Silence,  is  given  at 
p.  200  of  vol.  i.  Outwardly  the  building  resembles  a  large  circular 
gaswork.  It  is  open  at  the  top  and  the  wall  is  of  the  hardest 
stone,  laced  with  chunam  or  plaster.  The  corpse  of  a  Parsi,  by 
some  curious  custom  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown,  is  exposed 
to  the  view  of  a  dog  three  or  four  times  while  a  funeral  sermon  or 
oration  is  pronounced.  A  certain  set  of  men  termed  nasesalars, 
or  corpse-bearers,  then  convey  the  body  to  the  Doklima  and  place 
it  on  a  circular  platform  inside,  subdivided  into  rows  of  receptacles 
or  what  might  be  termed  open  and  immovable  coffins.  The 
smallest  or  inner  circle  is  allotted  to  children,  the  next  to  females, 
and  the  outward  or  largest  circle  to  males.  It  is  calculated  that, 
in  the  space  of  one  hour  or  so  after  a  funeral,  the  flesh  is  stripped 
from  the  bones  by  the  vultures.  All  impurities  fall  into  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  below,  and  after  a  certain  time  when  the  skeletons  are 
thoroughly  dried  by  the  beat,  they  are  thrown,  rich  aud  poor,  old 
and  young,  into  a  common  pit.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Tower 
inaide  and  out  is  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  rainfall,  and  means 
are  taken  to  drain  oil'  the  moisture  and  convey  it  to  wells  dug 
outside  the  Tower.  That  these  precautions  are  excellent  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  that  nothing  offensive  is  perceived  by 
any  of  the  senses,  may  be  admitted.  But  we  can  hardly  go  quite 
as  far  as  Mr.  Monier  Williams,  who  is  of  opinion  that  decay  by 
worms  may  be  as  revolting  to  Parsi  notions  as  the  swoop  of 
vultures  down  on  the  bodi-s  of  loved  relations  and  friends  is  to 
us.  Whethei’cremation  is  destined  to  make  any  progress  or  not  in 
England,  it  has  little  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  a  Tower  of 
Silence.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  the  gardens 
surrounding  the  Tower  on  .Malabar  Hill  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  that  nowhere  iu  Bombay  are  the  breezes  so  healthy  or  the 
view  so  magnificent.  Malabar  Hill,  it  must  be  recollected,  runs 
out  into  the  sea,  and  from  it,  as  you  look  back,  you  get  a  splendid 
panorama  of  the  whole  town  and  island,  the  harbour,  the  fort  or 
what  remains  of  its  walls,  Colaba,  and  the  higher  ranges  of 
Matheran  in  the  distance. 

Some  photographs  of  Parsi  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  of  family 
groups  are  pleasing  enough.  With  the  exception  of  the  tall  square 
cap,  the  dress,  which  has  been  altered  on  Hindu  models  with 
some  English  additions,  is  decidedly  becoming.  Parsi  ladies  are  com¬ 
pelled,  by  a  very  old  custom,  to  conceal  their  hair  under  a  thin  white 
cloth  or  cap.  Their  complexions  are  fair,  and  they  drive  out  in  open 
carriages  and  even  take  walks  in  public  of  an  evening.  Altogether 
their  position  is  far  superior  to  the  secluded  Hindu  Rani  or  the 
Mahommedan  Begum ;  and  we  cannot  deem  it  a  fault  in  their 
character  that  the  Parsi  girl  is  very  anxious  “  to  obtain  a  good 
husband,”  or  that  a  married  woman  may  “possess  jewelry  worth 
from  500!.  to  20,000/.”  The  Parsi  matron  attends  carefully  to  her 
household  duties,  directs  the  work  of  the  sorvants,  plies  the  needle, 
pays  visits  to  her  friends,  and  may  be  seen  amidst  crowds  of  spec¬ 
tators  when  a  new  Viceroy  lands  on  the  Apollo  Bunder  or  the 
Governor  lnys  the  foundation-stone  of  a  college  or  hospital.  Both 
sexes  now  take  their  meals  together.  The  Parsis  smoko  neither 
tobacco  nor  opium,  and  drink  wine  only  at  dinner  and  in  modera¬ 
tion.  Their  houses  are  spacious,  elegantly  and  well  furnished, 
and  splendidly  lit  up  at  nights.  Superstition  still  regulates 


the  proceedings  after  a  birth.  An  astrologer,  who  may  be  a 
Hindu,  is  called  in  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  and  to  run 
over  a  list  of  names  for  selection.  In  the  string  of  names  given 
at  p.  163  the  Persian  element  still  predominates.  Rustum, 
Fardun  or  Faridun,  Shapur,  Jehangir,  Kharshed  or  Khurshed, 
Behram,  Firoz,  and  Ardeshir  or  Artaxerxes,  keep  up  the  old  con¬ 
nexion  with  Iran  and  Fars.  The  Parsi  community  seem  to  have 
had  decided  notions  about  a  kind  of  self-government.  They  adopted, 
with  other  Hindu  customs,  that  of  the  Panchayat.  But 
this  body  concerned  itself  with  questions  of  caste,  ceremonial, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  the  disobedience  of  individuals.  Con¬ 
victed  culprits  were  beaten  with  shoes,  and  compelled  to  per¬ 
form  penance  before  an  assembly  of  their  countrymen,  after 
the  fashion  of  recusants  before  the  Kirk  Session  in  Scotland  a 
century  or  two  ago.  We  might  regret  that  the  Government  of 
India  did  not  see  its  way  some  forty  years  ago  to  invest  the  Parsi 
Panchayat  with  legislative  authority  to  settle  social  disputes. 
But  this  has  been  remedied  by  the  Acts  passed  in  1865,  when  Sir 
II.  Maine  was  legal  member  of  Lord  Lawrence's  Council,  to  regu¬ 
late  marriage,  divorce,  succession,  and  inheritance.  This  subject 
is  worth  attention  at  this  time  for  another  reason.  It  has  been 
roundly  asserted  that  natives  have  a  singular  capacity  for 
managing  their  own  affairs ;  that  Lord  Lawrence  recognized  and 
developed  this  talent ;  and  that  Lord  Ripon’s  pretentious  scheme 
for  “  self-government  ”  is  merely  a  natural  consequence  of  that  re¬ 
cognition.  Lord  Lawrence  and  his  school  had  something  very 
different  in  view.  They  fully  admitted  the  competence  of  natives 
to  manage  their  own  guilds  or  castes,  to  apportion  taxation 
amongst  themselves  in  a  bazaar,  or  collect  the  shares  of  revenue 
due  from  Puttidars  in  a  village.  But  that  school  would  have 
scouted  any  proposal  to  constitute  natives  makers  of  roads,  visitors 
of  hospitals,  and  guardians  of  sanitation. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  vainglory  that  Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji 
sketches  the  careers  of  certain  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  Western  Presidency.  His  chapters  on 
this  topic  are  as  attractive  as  anything  in  Fortunes  made  in 
Business,  reviewed  in  this  journal  in  May  last.  Foremost  in  the 
catalogue  is  Sir  Jamshedji  Jijibhai,  the  first  native  baronet,  who 
was  born  in  the  Gaikwar's  territory  in  1783  and  died,  rich,  re¬ 
spected,  aud  honoured,  in  1859.  It  will  be  new  to  many  persons 
that  this  gentleman  was  on  board  an  English  merchant  vessel 
when  she  was  captured  by  the  French  man-of-war  the  Bellc- 
Poule  in  1806.  lie  suffered  no  small  hardships  between  June 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  December  when  he  was  landed 
somewhat  forlorn  iu  Calcutta.  His  statue  by  Marochetti  adorns 
the  Town  Hall  of  Bombay,  and  we  should  add  that  to  Lady 
Jamshedji  is  due  the  splendid  causeway  which  connects  Bombay 
with  Salsette,  executed  at  a  cost  of  some  15,000/.  With 
good  reason  did  the  late  Lord  Elphinstone  declare  a  statue 
to  be  the  fitting  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  a  community 
towards  a  man  who  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  great 
public  works.  Sir  Jamshedji  left  three  sons,  who  inherited  their 
father’s  spirit  with  his  wealth.  The  title  is  now  borne  by  the 
grandson,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  and  a 
O.S.I.  The  families  known  by  the  title  of  Patel,  Modi,  Banaji, 
and  Kama  are  scarcely  less  honoured.  Kavasji  (vulgarly  spelt 
Cowasjee),  Patel  dug  a  large  tank  in  the  last  century  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  street.  The  Readvmoneys  traded  with  China,  and 
some  of  them  fed  thousands  of  starving  people  in  the  great  (amino 
of  Guzerat.  Their  cognomen  is  really  derived  from  two  English 
words,  and  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  distorted  Oriental 
phrase.  The  members  of  the  Wadia  family  have  been  known  as 
shipbuilders  for  a  century  and  a  half,  have  launched  such  ships  as 
the  Salsette  and  the  Minden,  and  recently  have  fitted  out  trans¬ 
ports  for  the  Abyssinian  and  other  expeditions.  Framji  Kavasji 
distinguished  himself  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  his 
model  farm  excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  fifty  years 
ago.  His  brother  Rastamji  with  his  two  sons  was  well  known  as 
a  leading  merchant  in  Calcutta,  and  astonished  tho  Bengalis  by 
giving  entertainments  at  which  the  ladies  of  the  family  did 
not  hesitate  to  appear.  Members  of  the  Vikaji  family  became 
farmers  of  the  land  aud  sea  customs,  imported  Berar  cotton  into 
Bombay,  and  administered  large  districts  belonging  to  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad.  Of  late  years  Parsis  have  filled  with  credit 
appointments  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  have  been  high, 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Chairmen  of  the  municipal 
corporation.  Practically  there  is  hardly  a  profession  in  which 
they  have  not  been  conspicuous.  More  of  them  are  now  seeking 
employment  in  the  public  service,  and  in  past  times  the}’  have, 
when  necessary,  shown  they  could  fight.  But  their  greatest 
successes  have  been  achieved  as  contractors,  bankers,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  middlemen.  They  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  followed  our  armies  to  tho  field,  and  have  sold  their  goods 
iu  camp  at  Aden  and  Kubul.  Their  generosity  has  known  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  race,  sect,  or  creed.  While  they  have  built  (ire-temples 
and  Dokhmas  for  their  co-religionists,  they  have  assisted  the 
deserving  of  all  classes,  have  contributed  to  patriotic  objects 
in  England  and  in  France,  and  have  compelled  tho  Shah  to  do 
some  justice  to  their  countrymen  iu  Persia.  Jews  and  others 
have  recently  deprived  the  Parsis  of  some  portion  of  their 
monopolies,  but  such  enterprising  men  aro  never  likely  to  be  left 
behind  in  the  race.  For  sound  commercial  morality,  lofty  public 
spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  Government  and  the  Empress  of  India, 
they  are  not  equalled  by  any  class  of  our  fellow-subjects.  Their 
position  hies  been  obtained  by  their  own  exertions.  They  have  no 
need  like  one  class  numbering  forty  millions,  to  represent  to  tho 
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"Viceroy  that  they  have  been  unfairly  handicapped  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  like  another  race  far  more  numerous,  to  tax  the 
independent  Englishman  with  the  maintenance  of  invidious 
privileges  and  distinctions.  The  ascendency  of  the  Parsis,  de¬ 
scribed  faithfully  in  these  two  volumes,  is  the  just  and  legitimate 
ascendency  of  a  small  community  which,  driven  from  its  own  land 
by  fanaticism,  and  finding  few  friends  or  powerful  patrons  in 
India,  has  risen  to  the  top  by  sheer  force  of  character,  honesty, 
and  independence,  and  to  a  census  of  millions  has  not  yet  con¬ 
tributed  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 


probably  reveal  further  resemblances  to  that  fertile  artist.  He 
copied  details  also  from  Hogarth  and  Holbein.  With  all  this, 
however,  many  of  his  pictures  of  little  people  have  a  formal  sim¬ 
plicity  and  an  old-fashioned  grace  which  is  undeniably  captivating. 
Some  of  the  happiest  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  The  Looking-Glass 
for  the  Mind ;  and  though  the  children  of  to-day,  accustomed  to 
the  intricacies  of  Jules  Verne  and  the  humours  of  Mr.  Caldecott, 
will  probably  care  little  for  L' Ami  des  Enfans  in  an  English  dress, 
the  praiser  of  past  times  may  well  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Welsh  for 
his  pleasantly  prefaced  and  tasteful  reprint. 


THE  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND.* 

JVTOT  many  weeks  ago,  in  a  contemporary  of  established 
1\  erudition,  an  artless  correspondent  made  inquiry  touching 
certain  rare  and  curious  works  by  Bewick  in  his  possession — to 
wit,  the  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind,  the  Blossoms  of  Morality, 
and  another.  As  these  volumes  are  neither  very  rare  nor  parti¬ 
cularly  curious,  and  as  full  information  respecting  them  is  easily 
obtainable,  the  question  was  a  little  surprising.  Upon  those  but 
moderately  acquainted  with  Bewick  it  must,  indeed,  have  pro¬ 
duced  something  of  the  impatient  astonishment  which  may  be 
supposed  to  animate  the  editor  of  Botes  and  Queries  when  he 
receives  his  hundred  and  first  application  as  to  the  origin  of 
“  Pouring  Oil  on  Troubled  Waters.”  Nevertheless,  it  was  answered 
gravely,  and  even  oracularly.  Despite  much  inkshed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  may  therefore  assume  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  respecting  these  volumes  and  their  illustrator.  It  is 
true  that  those  humourists,  the  brokers  of  secondhand  books,  by 
such  equivocal  solicitations  as  “  Cuts  by  Bewick,"’  “  Illustrated 
by  the  Bewicks,”  and  the  like,  have  done  their  best  to  confuse 
John  Bewick’s  identity  with  that  of  his  more  gifted  brother 
Thomas.  And  yet,  properly  described,  John’s  works  would  pro¬ 
bably  turn  out  to  be,  in  reality,  the  more  familiar  of  the  two. 
"While,  until  very  recently,  all  the  best  of  Thomas  Bewick’s  blocks 
were  safely  packed  away  in  his  daughter's  house  at  Gateshead, 
those  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  John  Bewick 
wrought  so  unweariedly  for  Newbery  and  others,  multiplied  by 
electrotypes,  have  been  scattered  in  many  places,  and  still  continue 
to  make  ambiguous  appearance  on  the  title-pages  of  sale-catalogues. 
Mr.  Charles  Welsh's  reprint  of  the  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind 
may  therefore  fairly  serve  as  a  pretext  for  saying  definitely  who 
and  what  its  illustrator  was. 

John  Bewick  was  the  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the 
reputed  restorer  of  wood-engraving  in  England.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Thomas  in  1 777.  After  working  with  him  for  about  five 
years,  he  came  to  London,  finding  almost  immediate  employment 
in  the  decoration  of  children’s  books.  Hugo  names  some  of 
these ;  the  Children's  Miscellany,  Rules  for  Behaviour  at  Table, 
History  of  a  Schoolboy,  &c.,  little  tales  and  treatises  of  the  “  moral 
and  instructive”  class,  upon  which  the  influence  of  the  Johnsonian 
vocabulary  was  pretty  legibly  inscribed.  His  first  effort  of  any 
importance  was  an  edition  of  Gay’s  Fables,  1788,  in  which  he 
reproduced  his  brother's  designs  for  the  earlier  Newcastle  edition. 
His  next,  which  appeared  in  1789,  was  the  Emblems  of  Mortality, 
a  free  rendering  of  Lutzelburger’s  cuts  after  Holbein,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Mr.  John  Sidney  Hawkins.  Then  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  with  that  didactic  Dr.  Trusler  who  “moralized”  Hogarth 
for  his  widow.  For  Trusler  he  illustrated  Proverbs  Exemplified, 
1790,  and  the  Progress  of  Man,  &c.,  1791.  Later  came  the 
Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind,  1792,  Tales  for  Youth,  1794,  and 
the  Blossoms  of  Morality,  1796.  These  are  his  chief  works. 
Before  the  last  was  published  he  died  of  consumption,  and  was 
buried  at  Ovingham,  where  he  was  born.  He  did  one  large,  and 
we  think  overrated,  cut  of  the  “  Watercress  Gatherer  ”  for  Bulmer’s 
Poems  by  Goldsmith  and  Parnell,  1795  ;  and  he  had  in  part  prepared 
the  sketches  for  an  edition  of  Somervile’s  Chase,  which  the  same 
publishers  issued  in  the  following  year.  But  as  Thomas  Bewick 
completed  these  on  the  block  and  engraved  the  majority  of  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  John’s  exact  part  in  the  work.  His 
best  claim  to  remembrance  consequently  rests  upon  his  designs  for 
children’s  books. 

In  the  history  of  wood-engraving  John  Bewick’s  place  is  far 
below  his  brother’s.  Still,  to  assume  that  he  was  simply  set  in 
motion  by  the  success  of  his  brother's  productions  would  be  unfair. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  like  some  of  Thomas  Bewick’s  pupils,  rival 
him  in  mere  technique ;  but  in  conception  and  expression  he  came 
nearer  to  him  than  any  of  them,  Harvey  not  excepted.  Though 
his  bent  was  clearly  to  human  nature  rather  than  to  natural 
history,  he  might,  had  he  possessed  the  sober  and  sustained 
industry  of  his  elder,  have  pressed  him  hard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  fonder  of  pleasure,  and  far  less  patient  in  appli¬ 
cation.  Moreover,  he  was  miserably  paid,  generally  overpressed, 
confined  of  necessity  to  a  certain  field,  and  seldom  able,  within 
that  field,  to  nurse  or  mature  his  ideas.  Many  of  his  cuts  are 
frank  recollections  of  other  works.  The  influence  of  Blake  and 
Stothard  as  book  illustrators  is  discernible,  and  not  a  few  of 
his  vignettes  are  hurried  modifications  of  his  brother’s  inventions. 
One  of  the  most  praised  of  hi3  childish  groups — three  little 
fellows  greeting  their  schoolmaster — is  plainly  imitated  from 
Chodowiecki’s  Gratulirende  Kinder,  and  careful  comparison  would 

*  The  Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind.  A  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1792, 
with  the  Original  Illustrations  by  Bewick.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Charles  Welsh.  London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  1885. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MEDLEVAL  THOUGHT.* 

WE  have  as  yet  in  England  but  few  diploma-books  (using  a 
loose  but  convenient  phrase)  to  set  against  the  abundant 
literature  of  the  thesis  and  prize-essay  kind  which  France  and 
Germany  furnish.  Men  say  that  it  is  our  British  way  not  to  lend 
ourselves  to  this  sort  of  thing,  though  there  are  some  noteworthy 
exceptions  unnecessary  to  specify.  Mr.,  or,  to  give  him  his 
German  degree,  Dr.  Beginald  Lane  Poole's  Illustrations  of 
Medieeval  Thought  is  a  product  of  the  Hibbert-  Trust,  the  author 
having  apparently  collected  its  materials  during  a  studentship 
abroad,  at  the  Trust’s  cost,  and  having  published  them  under  the 
same  auspices.  Mr.  Lane  Poole’s  book  can  perhaps  hardly  he 
classed  with  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  exceptions  above  referred 
to.  But  it  is  a  book  of  a  kind  for  which  there  is  ample  room  in 
English  literature,  and  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  recently 
been  sadly  neglected  in  England.  In  his  inaugural  lecture  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  announced  his  intention  of  devoting  himself  especially 
to  mediaeval  subjects.  Mr.  Creighton  has  an  illustrious  though 
too  soon  removed  example  before  him  in  the  sometime  occupant 
of  the  corresponding  chair  at  the  sister  University,  Dr.  Shirley, 
whose  lectures  the  Dixie  Professor  (himself  an  Oxford  man) 
is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten.  Dr.  Shirley  died  too  prematurely 
to  do  much  work  except  in  reference  to  a  late  and  isolated 
branch  of  mediaeval  philosophy  and  theology,  the  ideas  of  Wyclif. 
Dean  Mansel,  an  even  more  gifted  though  perhaps  a  less  laborious 
and  single-minded  student,  carried  to  the  grave  with  him  most 
of  the  results  of  the  wide  study  which  his  exceptionally  clear 
and  piercing  intellect  had  bestowed  on  mediaeval  thought.  Mr. 
Maurice’s  dealings  with  the  subjects  were,  by  the  admission 
of  his  warmest  admirers,  too  vague  and  perhaps  too  ill  informed 
to  be  of  much  use.  The  English  student  who  “  wants  to  know  ” 
something  of  what  is  vaguely  called  scholasticism  without  wander¬ 
ing  in  a  wilderness  of  monographs  may  choose  or,  if  he  will,  com¬ 
bine  the  engaging  and  admirable  but  not  very  detailed  summary 
of  IIaur4au  in  French  and  the  crabbed  details  of  Prantl  in 
German ;  but  in  his  native  language  he  can  find  little  but  the 
barest  and  by  no  means  always  the  most  accurate  generalizations. 
Father  Harper’s  remarkable  Metaphysics  of  the  School,  which  we 
lately  reviewed,  is  didactic  and  deductive,  not  historical,  and  the 
field  when  Mr.  Lane  Poole  chose  his  subject  was  perfectly  clear 
for  a  reasoned  history  of  English  or  of  European  scholasticism — 
that  is  to  say,  of  mediaeval  thought — or  of  any  division  of  it. 

"We  pronounce  no  unkindly  criticism  on  the  present  book  if 
we  say  that  this  field  is  open  still.  Mr.  Lane  Poole  has  made 
some  explorations  in  it  which  were  no  doubt  profitable  and 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  the  account  of  which  is  fully  worthy 
the  attention  of  students.  He  has  dealt  with  his  subjects  in 
a  laboriously  scholarly  fashion,  collating  texts  with  apparently 
inexhaustible  industry,  and  accumulating  side-notes  and  foot¬ 
notes,  discussions  of  other  people’s  opinions  and  excursus  on 
particular  points,  in  a  wray  which  may  seem  a  little  cumbrous 
even  to  those  who  most  dislike  the  habit  (common  to  many 
writers)  of  serenely  proceeding  with  a  current  pen  and  disregarding 
all  detailed  information  and  especially  all  apparatus  of  notes. 
Of  some  persons  and  things,  such  as  the  early  Protestantism 
of  Claudius  and  Agobard,  and  the  trials  for  heresy  of  Abelard 
and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  he  has  given  accounts  better  supported 
perhaps  by  extract  and  detail,  and  therefore  more  trustworthy,  than 
any  previous  accounts  in  English.  He  seems  to  have  been  very 
careful  in  reading  up  German  monographs  on  his  subjects — indeed 
this  carefulness  occasionally  turns  to  a  fault.  His  book  cannot 
but  do  good  to  any  student  interested  in  mediaeval  philosophy, 
theology,  and  politics,  and  to  all  but  the  best  instructed  of  such 
students  it  will  probably  give  much  new  information,  and  will 
certainly  furnish  the  starting-points  of  many  new  trails  to  be 
worked  up  with  advantage.  But  it  has,  we  think,  two  grave 
defects,  the  first  of  which  is  a  combination  of  desultoriness  and 
incompleteness  in  method ;  the  second  a  deplorable  pedantry  of 
detail. 

As  evidence  of  the  first  charge  we  may  notice  the  singularly 
excrescent  appearance  of  Mr.  Poole’s  last  two  chapters,  if  not  his 
last  three.  lie  correctly  enough  in  his  preface  divides  mediaeval 
thought  into  two  periods,  which  (though  he  does  not  say  so)  may 
be  called  roughly  the  age  before  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  age 
after  him.  It  is  the  first,  he  says,  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
he  rightly  describes  John  of  Salisbury  as  the  youngest  exponent  of 
his  own  period.  Yet  to  our  surprise  we  find  ourselves  occupied  in 
the  last  three  chapters  with  Marsilius  of  Padua,  with  Occam,  and  even 

*  Illustrations  o  f  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Thought  in  the  departments  of 
Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  Entities.  By  R.  L.  Poole.  Published  for  the 
Hibbert  Trustees.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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with  Wyclif.  Certainly  all  these  men  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
medieval  thought  in  relation  to  theology  and  ecclesiastical  politics; 
but  this  does  not  help  us  in  explaining  the  propriety  of  dealing 
with  men  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  a  book  whose 
range  has  by  the  author’s  definition  been  rigidly  limited  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  at  latest.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Poole  seems 
to  have  been  the  victim  of  an  attempt  to  split  up  mediaeval  thought 
after  an  impossible  manner.  You  cannot  in  the  case  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  indefatigable  thinkers,  whose  names  from  Erigena  to 
Occam  make  a  line  of  light  in  dark  places,  specialize  in  this 
fashion.  You  cannot  (and  if  it  were  worth  while  we  could 
produce  from  Mr.  Poole  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact)  deal  with 
their  theology  and  let  their  physics  alone,  attempt  their  politics 
and  sternly  exclude  their  metaphysic,  handle  their  ecclesiastical 
theories  and  drop  their  logic.  All  these  things  are  straitly  bound 
together;  and  when  we  find  Mr.  Poole  coyly  refusing  to  descend 
into  the  whirlpool  of  the  realist-nominalist-conceptualist  polemic 
we  are  not  surprised  that  his  accounts  of  Erigena’s  Theodicie ,  of 
Gilbert's  Physics,  of  Abelard’s  view  of  the  relations  of  faith  and 
reason,  frequently  present  gaps  and  chasms  not  difficult  perhaps 
for  the  student  who  knows  to  fill,  but  very  hard,  we  should  say, 
for  the  student  who  does  not  know. 

This,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
That  can  hardly  be  said  of  what  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
call  Mr.  Poole’s  pedantry  of  expression.  To  our  thinking 
pedantry  is,  except  wilful  and  deliberate  inaccuracy,  the  worst  of 
literary  vices;  and  Mr.  Poole  will  hardly  escape  being  cast  for  it 
before  any  competent  judge.  For  “  abbat”  there  is,  of  course,  a 
fair  amount  of  precedent  and  some  orthographical  argument, 
though  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  a  little  childish.  But  what  sort 
of  a  beast  is  a  “  zelot  ”  ?  “  Zelotes  ”  we  know,  and  “  zealot  ”  we 
know,  but  of  “zelot  ”  we  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  be  an 
equally  unlovely  and  irrational  mongrel  between  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish.  For  “  Abailard  ”  Mr.  Poole  might  plead  authority  of  a  certain 
kind  if  the  English  orthography  had  not  been  well  settled.  His 
reason  for  disregarding  the  settlement  is  curiously  inept ;  “  Abelard” 
is,  forsooth,  “  suggestive  of  eighteenth-century  sentimentalism.”  Let 
us  suggest  to  Mr.  Poole  for  his  next  edition  the  form  “  Esbaillart,” 
which  is  even  further  from  the  dreaded  eighteenth  century,  and  as 
a  vernacular  form  has  high  guarantee.  “  Heloissa  ”  is,  we  own 
frankly,  contemptible  to  us.  But  where  Mr.  Poole  shows  his 
pedantry,  and  the  weakness  of  argumentative  faculty  which  always 
accompanies  pedantry,  most  clearly  is  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
train  of  reasoning  whereby  be  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time-honoured  title  of  “Erigena”  “  must  be  finally  withdrawn 
from  currency.  ’  Of  this,  par  parenthese,  we  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Poole's  “must”  is  a  counting  without  several  hosts.  We,  for 
instance,  shall  continue  to  utter  and  take  it  as  lawful  money, 
and  that  is  something.  Now  the  facts  are  (and  they  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Poole  himself)  that  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
Erigena's  translation  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  he  calls  himself 
“  Ierugena  ” ;  that  “  Erugena  ”  appears  as  a  variant  early  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  that  it  then  becomes  Eriugena  and  Erigena,  and 
that  since  the  sixteenth  century  “  John  Scotus  Erigena  ”  has  been 
the  philosopher's  distinctive  name.  Further,  Mr.  Poole  does  not 
dispute  the  etymology  “  Erin-born,”  though  he  thinks  there  may 
have  been  a  play  on  Upds.  Yet  knowing  all  this,  and  knowing,  as 
so  diligent  a  student  must  know,  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of 
proper-name  spelling  in  mediaeval  manuscripts,  he  wishes  in  the 
ure  spirit  of  pedantry  to  upset  the  tradition  of  at  least  three 
undred  and  fifty  years,  and  calls  John  Scotus  Erigena  “John 
the  Scot,  ’  or  “  John,”  or  “  the  Scot.”  Whereby  the  sensible  and 
sufficient  intention  of  the  current  designation,  which  is  to  separate 
John  Scotus  Erigena  from  John  Duns  Scotus,  is  made  of  none 
effect.  When  (he  does  not  do  it  often,  Duns  not  being  in  his 
period)  Mr.  Poole  has  to  mention  the  later  Scotus,  he  calls  him 
“John  of  Duns,”  apparently  not  to  clash  with  his  self-invented 
“John  the  Scot.”  Thus  not  only  is  a  dubious  hypothesis  as  to 
the  origin  of  “  Duns  ”  assumed,  but  the  very  title  by  which  the 
Scotists  and  their  famous  sect  have  made  their  master  known  to 
literature  generally  is  effaced  and  made  away  with.  Common 
sense,  resting  on  prescription  of  many  centuries,  calls  the  two 
Scotus  Erigena  and  Duns  Scotus,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  con¬ 
fusion  ;  Mr.  Poole  comes  with  his  “  the  Scot,”  and  all  is  night. 
Of  course  “  the  Scot”  must  be  the  master  of  “the  Scotists”; 
which  is  a  very  pretty  muddle. 

\\  e  have  dwelt  at  what  may  seem  to  some  persons  dispropor¬ 
tionate  length  on  this  matter  of  nomenclature,  because  we  hardly 
know  a  worse  curse  of  literature  or  one  more  fashionable  than 
this  peculiar  form  of  savantasserie ,  and  because,  now  that  there 
seems  some  chance  of  a  revival  of  English  interest  in  mediaeval 
thought,  it  is  important  to  protest  against  the  introduction  into 
a.  new  science  ol  the  pedantry  which  has  made  much  recent 
history-writin/  ridiculous.  The  name  of  a  person  of  any  historical 
repute  is  the  name  by  which  in  each  country  he  has  been  generally 
known  to  literature.  Beyond  this  canon  there  is  no  salvation;  [ 
and  if  in  the  past  the  lust  of  novelty  or  the  authority  of  persons 
of  distinction  has  mado  any  one  violate  it,  let  him  repent  and  ' 
make  atonement.  For  Mr.  Poole,  we  have  had  to  notice  some 
faults  in  his  book — faults  which  sometimes  suggest  the  idea  that 
he  has  rather  been  diligently  working  out  notes  on  lectures  which 
he  may  have  heard  or  books  that  ho  may  have  read  abroad  thnu 
independently  pursuing  an  independently  planned  course  of  study. 
But  he  has  evidently  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge,  he  has  a 
love  for  his  period  and  subject,  and  wo  shall  hope  to  see  much 
further  work  from  him  ou  both.  It  is  probable  that  the  mere  ( 


lapse  of  time  will  teach  him  to  avoid  the  display  of  the  mint  and 
cummin  of  erudition,  and  the  dwelling  on  minute  points  of 
difference  with  this  and  that  predecessor,  which  are  the  main  faults 
of  German  scholarship,  while  grasp  and  method  will  come  to  him 
in  proportion  as  he  enlarges  and  covers  his  field  of  study. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

IN  Diana  of  the  Crossicai/s  Mr.  George  Meredith,  not  for  the 
first  time,  has  the  authority  of  history  for  the  main  incidents 
in  the  career  of  his  principal  character.  He  fully  appreciates  the 
truth  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  value  of  an  im¬ 
pregnable  base  for  bis  inventive  campaigns.  Such  a  career  as  that 
of  bis  Diana  might  well  bring  down  upon  his  head  the  charge  of 
extravagance  if  he  could  not  point  to  well-known  facts  in  support 
of  its  most  startling  incidents.  Diana’s  beauty  and  wit ;  her 
social,  literary,  and  political  power ;  her  unfortunate  early  mar¬ 
riage  ;  her  dangerous  intimacy  with  a  distinguished  statesman, 
and  the  consequent  scandal ;  her  betrayal  of  an  important  Cabinet 
secret ;  the  failure  of  her  husband’s  attempt  to  obtain  a  divorce 
— all  these  are  facts,  and  quite  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  very  “sensational”  novel.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in 
Mr.  Meredith’s  hands  the  materials  are  turned  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  book  is  nevertheless  full  of  striking  situations, 
described  with  great  power  and  animated  by  vivid  dialogue 
it  has  no  lack  of  excitement  or  romance,  and  one  of  its  most 
eminent  qualities  is  the  realistic  force  with  which  both  scenes 
and  characters  are  presented.  Diana  is  the  chief  and  most 
vital  figure  of  all ;  “  never  did  woman  carry  her  head  more 
grandly,  more  thrillingly  make  her  presence  felt  ” ;  but,  as  with 
her,  so  it  is  in  a  less  degree  with  several  others  of  the  dramatis 
persona ;  and,  whether  we  accompany  Iledforth  on  his  chivalrous 
embassy  to  the  Crossways,  or  listen  to  Dacier’s  wooing,  or 
Sir  Lukin's  self-reproaches,  the  world  is  alive  about  us.  Never¬ 
theless,  although  the  author  has  not  neglected  the  dramatic 
opportunities  suggested  by  the  career  of  a  once  celebrated  Queen 
of  Beauty,  the  problems,  social,  intellectual,  psychological,  which 
it  starts,  seem  to  have  had  the  greater  fascination  for  his 
genius.  To  construct  a  character  which  would  tit  the  known 
facts ;  to  create  a  woman  dazzling  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
personality,  and  liable  by  the  very  force  of  the  qualities  which 
raised  her  above  the  crowd  to  commit  indiscretions  unpardonable 
by  the  world,  was  a  congenial  exercise  to  his  inventive  faculty, 
and  the  result  is  a  singularly  vivid  conception,  worked  out  with 
great  literary  power.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  even  a  poet  is  a 
more  difficult  character  for  fiction  than  a  witty  woman  of  the- 
world;  and  amongst  all  his  intellectual  and  literary  feats  Mr. 
Meredith  has  perhaps  never  accomplished  one  more  striking  than 
iu  making  us  feel  that  his  Diana  justified  her  reputation.  He 
has  made  her  move  and  speak  before  us  as  a  living  woman, 
dowered  with  exceptional  gifts  of  “  blood  and  brains.”  Of  the 
two  the  brains  “  have  it  ”  decidedly.  She  is  too  much  like 
Charles  II.  in  the  contrast  between  her  sayings  and  doings.  The 
latter  are  almost  invariably  foolish.  Though  not  without  precedent, 
she  is  none  the  less  difficult  to  credit  or  to  sympathize  with 
in  this  particular.  Her  first  folly,  her  marriage  with  a  fool  and  a 
brute,  is  explained,  but  scarcely  justified,  by  circumstances;  the 
“queenly  comrade,”  with  “a  spirit  leaping  and  shining  like  a 
mountain  water,”  should  not  have  been  at  a  los3  for  a  nobler 
mate.  To  be  “  the  crystal  spring  of  wisdom  ”  to  a  potent  old 
Minister  was  more  worthy  of  her,  and  palliates  much  indiscretion, 
but  to  take  up  with  and  fall  fatally  in  love  with  his  inelastic  and 
commonplace  prig  of  a  nephew,  even  though  he  also  were  a  politi¬ 
cian  of  some  mark,  was  almost  as  silly  as  her  marriage.  She  was 
young  and  impulsive,  and  love  is  blind,  and  the  rest  of  it,  no 
doubt,  and  that  might  be  an  excuse  for  her  in  real  life ;  but  in 
fiction  the  heroine  has  no  right  to  go  so  very  near  wrecking  herself 
ou  a  character  for  whom  the  reader  has  not  an  atom  of  regard  or 
admiration.  Allowing  also  as  historic  the  fact  that  a  lady  sold 
her  friend’s  political  secret  to  the  Times,  it  yet  seems  incredible 
that  Diana  should  do  so :  nnd  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  this 
woman,  so  full  of  knowledge  of  the  political  world,  should  plead 
that  she  “  had  not  a  suspicion  of  mischief  ”  in  doing  so.  But  of 
the  reality  of  her  brains  there  is  no  doubt ;  she  is  intellectually 
the  same  woman  throughout.  If  she  cannot  manage  her  conduct 
wisely,  she  can  reason  ubout  it.  Her  reviews  of  her  various  situa¬ 
tions  of  difficulty,  her  analysis  of  her  own  motives,  her  arguments 
for  and  against  herself  and  the  world,  are  at.  once  clear  and  subtle, 
and  stirriug  with  vitality.  Joyful  or  joyless,  sweet  or  bitter,  they 
are  animated  by  the  same  rich  intellect,  the  same  noble  and  pas¬ 
sionate  soul.  They  are  nearly  always  witty  also  ;  and,  in  saying 
this,  we  do  not  allude  to  those  laboured  “  sayings  ”  of  hers  with 
whicli  the  book  is  somewhat  overcrowded.  Some  are  excellent,  as 
this : — “  Oratory  is  always  the  more  impressivo  for  the  spice  of 
temper  which  renders  it  untrustworthy  ”;  others  aro  far  too 
“  difficult  ”  to  have  any  chance  of  success  in  conversation. 
Such  a  mot  ns  the  following  would  fall  hopelessly  flat:—  “The 
talk  fell  upon  our  being  creatures  of  habit  and  how  far  it  was 
good.  She  said: — ‘It  is  there  that  we  see  ourselves  crutched 
betweeu  love  grown  old  and  indifference  ageing  to  love.’  ” 

*  Diana  of  the  Crossways.  I!y  George  Meredith.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1885.  1 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I!y  Hall  Caine.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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Here  there  is  too  much  of  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  especially 
of  that  tendency  of  his  to  suppose  that  a  thought  is  the  more 
profound  the  more  deeply  it  is  buried  in  words.  What  he 
calls  the  “  literary  covering  ”  of  his  ideas  makes  his  hooks  hard 
reading  even  to  the  hard-headed,  and  the  swiftness  and  agility  of 
his  thought  requires  more  intellectual  exercise  than  most  readers 
are  able  or  willing  to  take.  Those  who  take  it  will  be  rewarded 
not  only  mentally,  but  morally  ;  they  will  experience  that  pleasant 
fatigue  which  follows  unusual  exertion,  and  reach  that  Christian 
condition  which  enables  them  to  “  suffer  fools  gladly  ”  for  a  time. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  studious  simplicity  of  its  style  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine’s  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  contrasts  with  Diana  of  the 
Crossways.  Except  that  both  are  unusually  good  of  their  kind, 
there  is  no  affinity  between  them.  The  fact  that  this  is  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  first  essay  in  fiction  only  serves  to  accentuate  their  dis¬ 
similarity.  It  is  in  the  days  following  the  Restoration  that  he 
lays  his  tale,  when  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
were  for  a  while  hunted  down  as  traitors.  It  is  not  only  as  a 
traitor  but  as  a  murderer  that  Ralph  Ray,  a  Cambrian  yeoman,  is 
hunted  down,  and  he  sutlers  not  so  much  from  political  rancour 
as  from  private  hatred.  The  author's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Cumberland  and  Cumberland  folk  enables  him  to  describe  its  hills 
at.d  valleys,  its  villages  and  villagers,  with  a  richness  of  local 
colour  exceptional  in  fiction,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  strong 
dialect  and  pithy  sayings  of  the  country  helps  to  give  a  strange 
and  pleasant  perfume  to  the  book,  as  of  peat.  To  say  that  we 
derive  from  it  much  the  same  quality  of  literary  pleasure  as  from 
Mr.  Blackmore's  masterpiece  is  to  pay  it  a  great  compliment,  but 
not  au  undeserved  one.  In  both  we  have  strong  and  simple  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  primitive-heroic  type,  and  Ralph  Ray  is  grander 
morally,  if  not  physically ,  than  the  hero  of  Lorna  Doone.  On  his 
father's  dead  body  Ralph  finds  evidence  that  it  was  his  father  who 
committed  a  murder  with  which  a  poor  half-witted  tailor  is 
credited  by  the  neighbours.  At  the  funeral  the  mare  carrying  the 
coffin  in  rough  weather  across  the  hills  breaks  away  and  is  lost 
with  her  ghastly  load.  Ralph  sees  in  the  accident  the  curse  of 
God,  and  after  a  long  vain  search  for  the  mare,  flies  from  the 
constables,  who  are  after  him  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Feeling 
that  he  is  sure  to  be  convicted,  and  knowing  that  the  result 
will  be  that  his  property  will  be  confiscated,  and  his  paralysed 
mother  will  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  he  surrenders 
himself,  determining  “  to  stand  mute  ”  at  his  trial  and  die  by' 
the  fearful  punishment  of  “  peine  forte  et  dure  ” ;  but  he 
escapes  under  the  Act  of  Oblivion.  His  enemies  now  charge  him 
with  the  murder  which  he  thinks  has  been  committed  by  his 
father,  and  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  tailor,  Simeon 
Stagg,  who  is  also  accused,  he  pleads  not  guilty,  but  is  convicted, 
fie  is  saved  by  a  woman  whom  he  loves  but  has  resigned,  thinking 
her  in  love  with  his  brother.  She  nurses  the  real  murderer  when 
stricken  by  the  plague,  and  in  his  last  moments  induces  him  to 
confess  his  crime.  Such,  in  short,  is  the  history  of  the  mental 
agony  and  noble  heroism  of  Ralph  and  Rhoda,  the  memory  of 
which  is  scarcely  effaced  by  a  happy  ending.  It  is  a  fine  story 
finely  told,  full  of  racy  humour,  and  rising  to  true  and  unaffected 
pathos.  Some  of  the  more  tragic  scenes — e.y.  the  night  on  which 
the  body  of  Ralph’s  father  is  found  and  the  tailor  (Simeon  Stagg) 
is  driven  from  his  cave  on  the  mountain  by  the  rain  and  the 
thunder — are  remarkable  for  sustained  strength  of  tragic  power, 
never  degenerating  into  melodrama.  The  lesser  characters  are 
also  all  well-drawn  and  distinct  individualities,  and  the  village  of 
Wythburn,  with  its  inn  and  the  frequenters  thereof,  is  singularly 
real. 


SEVEN  BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

THERE  is  more  unity  of  design  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  selections  from 
Dr.  Pusey’s  sermons  than  is  commonly  found  in  such  volumes. 
From  the  vast  number  of  his  occasional  sermons  the  editor  has 
been  able  to  present  a  connected  series  of  twenty  which  exhibit 
the  feelings  and  the  faults  of  Christians,  the  warnings  and  conso¬ 
lations  of  the  Gospel.  Academic  and  controversial  discourses  have 
been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  the 
man  of  religion  rather  than  the  professor  of  theology  that  is  set 
before  the  reader.  They  are  perhaps  even  better  to  read  than  to 
hear,  for  they  are  so  closely  packed  with  thought,  learning,  and 
precept  that  they  must  have  been  hard  to  follow,  though  the 
homeliness  and  simplicity  of  the  style  are  admirably  suited  for 
exhortation  and  admonition.  But  it  is  the  matter  of  these  sermons 
rather  than  the  style  which  will  arrest  attention.  They  are  an 
exposition  of  the  soul’s  relation  to  God  which  may  seem  to 

*  Occasional  Sermons  selected  from  the  pubtidied  Sermons  of  the  Rev. 
JS.  B.  Pusey.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  It.  F.  Wilson,  Canon  of 
Salisbury.  London  :  Walter  Smith  (late  Mozley). 

The  Spirits  in  Prison ,  and  other  Studies  of  the  Life  a  fter  Death.  By 
E.  II.  I’lumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  London  :  \\  .  lsbister,  Limited. 

The  Student's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  founded  on  the  Speaker's 
Commentary.  Abridged  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A. 
London:  John  Murray. 

Profound  Problems  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Jamieson,  B.D.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  London :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Scottish  and  American  Communion  Offices. 
By  John  Dowden,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Grant  &  Son. 

Moments  on  the  Mount.  By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D. 
London  :  Nisbct  &  Co. 


warrant  the  despairing  exclamation  “  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  ” 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  sermons  without  deep  thought  and 
without  admiration  for  the  faithfulness  and  earnestness  of  a  brave 
and  good  man. 

It  is  a  sign,  if  any  such  sign  were  needed,  of  the  wide  basis  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  such  a  book  as  The  Spirits  in  Prison 
should  be  published,  and  by  another  dignitary  of  the  Church,  in 
the  same  year  as  the  volume  just  noticed.  Written  with  scarcely 
inferior  learning  though  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  and 
certainly  with  no  les3  reverence,  it  seems  to  traverse,  if  not  logi¬ 
cally,  yet  in  spirit,  some  of  the  most  important  positions  of  the 
late  Professor  of  Hebrew.  It  marks  the  progress  of  thought  aud 
feeling  during  the  past  generation  on  the  most  interesting  subject 
to  men  that  man  can  imagine — what  is  technically  called  escha¬ 
tology — and  it  is  a  history  of  that  progress.  Dean  Plumptre  has 
appropriately  dedicated  his  book  to  the  memory  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
It  is  a  review  of  the  history  of  opinion,  of  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  and  of  the  questions  which  arise,  when  the  possibility 
of  post-mortem  repentance  is  once  admitted.  General  readers  will 
probably  be  attracted  not  so  much  by  the  historical  portions, 
interesting  as  they  are  to  the  student,  as  by  the  old  questions 
which  are  ever  new- — of  the  conditions  of  immortality',  of  an 
intermediate  state,  of  the  prospect  of  memory,  of  recognition 
of  friends,  of  knowledge  in  another  world  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this.  It  is  easier  to  formulate  such  questions  than  their  answers, 
and  the  wiser  course  about  them  is  here  pursued — namely,  to 
avoid  negations,  though  the  writer’s  spirit  is  so  far  from  being 
negative  that  his  pages  are  bright  with  hope. 

Of  publishing  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  there  seems  to  be  no 
end,  but  very  few  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  so  fully 
j usti tied  their  existence  or  earned  the  gratitude  of  students  of  the 
New  Testament  as  Mr.  Fuller’s  abridgment  of  the  Speaker's  Com¬ 
mentary.  He  has  done  a  disinterested  and  unambitious  piece  of 
work  with  learning  and  discretion.  The  source  from  which  it  is 
derived  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  lengthened  review ;  but  he 
deserves  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  a  task  that  might  easily  have  been  bungled  by 
an  editor  without  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  elements  of  the  larger  work.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  call 
him  a  model  annotator.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  his  views 
are  ;  he  remembers  that  notes  are  notes  and  not  exhortations  ;  he 
gives  just  enough  of  them  and  no  more;  the  information  they 
convey  is  intended  for  a  reader  who  knows  something,  and  he 
remembers  that  there  is  such  a  book  as  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Students  of  the  Gospels  aud  the  Acts  will  find  a  good  deal  in  a 
small  compass  in  this  useful  volume,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  the  authority  of  great  names  in  theology  in  its  excursus  and 
notes,  and  the  further  merit  of  exceedingly  dexterous  com¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  Jamieson  has  so  far  justified  his  somewhat  ambitious  title 
as  to  have  written  a  book  which  seems  to  embrace  in  its  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  all  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  devote  to  it,  in  this  review,  the  space  which  such  an 
attempt  demands,  supported  as  it  is  by  real  learning  and  an  un¬ 
usual  power  of  dealing  with  abstractions ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  his  aim  and  process.  Starting  with  the  motive  of 
promoting  the  ultimate  and  intimate  union  of  all  the  churches,  he 
says  the  basis  of  union  must  be  law,  and  his  volume  is  an  attempt 
to  find  the  clue  which  shall  trace  out  the  method  of  universal 
function  in  the  operations  of  nature,  both  physical  and  mental. 
He  is  right,  of  course,  in  thinking  that  a  sound  philosophy,  both 
of  physics  and  metaphysics,  alone  can  fulfil  this  end;  and,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  his  argument,  it  may  stagger  some  purely 
theological  readers  to  find  him  beginning  ab  initio  with  substance, 
the  primary  foundation  of  the  two  sub-departments  of  matter  and 
mind.  With  Ether  for  a  universal  medium,  and  spirit  for  the  one 
primordial  substance,  he  introduces  the  reader  into  “  the  primitive 
categories  of  beinghood.”  The  inherent  attribute  of  spirit  is 
potentiality,  and  from  the  objective  department  of  this  energy  has 
come  into  being  matter,  and  from  the  subjective,  mind.  Creation 
is  a  construction  of  causalities,  and  evolution  is  the  operation  of 
causalities  already  constructed,  a  definition  which  would  satisfy 
evolutionists  who  admit  creation  at  all.  The  ground  is  thus  clear 
for  men  to  come  ou  the  stage,  and  for  an  elucidation  of  the  Divine 
relations  on  the  philosophical  principles  which  are  the  author’s 
postulates.  As  sinless  man  is  an  unknown  quantity,  these  rela¬ 
tions  have  arisen,  lor  the  greater  part,  out  of  man's  sin ;  and  most 
of  these  pages  are  devoted  to  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Atonement,  to  the  various  theories  of 
the  great  sacrifice,  to  the  human  inferences  drawn  from  it,  and  to 
the  great  philosophical  questions  to  which  such  words  as  person¬ 
ality,  immortality,  sacrifice,  and  spirit  directly  and  inevitably  lead. 
The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Jamieson  walking  with  no  uncertain 
steps  in  the  dark  region  where  philosophy  and  theology  converge, 
and  familiar  with  tne  literature  of  the  subject ;  and  even  on  the 
most  hopeless  ground  for  the  untrained  intellect,  the  region  of  the 
higher  physics,  the  author  vindicates  his  claim  to  attention.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  average  theological  student  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  read  this  book;  lie  w'ould  not  only  have  to  go 
through  a  course  of  reading  before  he  came  to  it,  but  ought  to 
start  with  a  brain  that  can  grasp  abstractions;  there  are  many, 
however,  who  have  read  and  can  think  about  such  topics,  and  they 
will  find  something  to  interest  them  in  the  freshness  and  force 
with  which  they  are  bandied. 

Mr.  Benham  has  chosen  a  good  time  for  collecting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  his  papers  on  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The 
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recent  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Seaburv  has  given  prominence  to  the  most  interesting  period 
of  its  history— namely,  its  foundation  and  early  struggles ;  and 
the  writer's  account  of  these  is  the  best  part  of  liis  volume.  Its 
origin  is  linked  with  famous  names.  Martin  Frobisher  landed  on 
the" shores  of  America  in  1576,  and  “Master  Wolfall”  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  the  town  called  after  its  founder,  Frobisher. 
On  the  14th  of  May  1607  Robert  Hunt  and  his  shipmates  settled 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  one 
of  the  party  was  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already  made 
himself  a  name  in  two  continents,  and  was  the  hero  of  the 
romantic  adventure  with  Pocahontas;  and  Raleigh  left  look  to 
the  cause  of  missions  in  Virginia.  Churches  built  of  logs 
and  clerical  incomes  paid  in  tobacco  are  suggestive  of  the  difli- 
culties  of  an  infant  establishment,  and  the  Revolution  and  the 
war  between  North  and  South  were  trials  of  a  severer  kind  to  the 
charity  and  unity  of  both  clergy  and  people.  As  the  Church 
became  more  settled,  its  records  naturally  became  more  official 
and  less  picturesque;  but  they  yield  at  least  one  point  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  when  the  likeness  between  the  Scotch  and  Ameri¬ 
can  liturgies  is  remembered.  Mr.  Benham's  very  readable  sketch 
will  be  welcome  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  germ  state 
of  a  sister-Church,  and  it  will  enable  them  to  realize  the  vigorous 
existence  and  self-consciousness  of  its  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Dowden’s  learned  history  and  comparison  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  offices  of  the  Scotch  and  American  Churches  is  another 
assertion  of  the  sympathy  which  unites  them,  which  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  like  the  Americans,  implicitly  ascribes  to  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Bishop  Seaburv,  though  his  book  is  the  result  of  too 
long  study  to  have  been  suggested  by  any  such  temporary 
cause  as  the  centenary  of  the  Bishop's  consecration.  The  Scotch 
Communion  office  has  the  distinction  of  not  being  based  on 
any  single  model,  least  of  all  on  that  of  Rome,  but  is  derived 
from  many  sources,  eastern  and  western,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern.  Yet  it  is  no  mere  patchwork  service,  but  an  organic 
growth,  the  supply  of  a  felt  want,  receiving  impressions  from  its 
surroundings,  and  in  time  adapting  itself  to  them.  A  comparison 
of  it  with  the  English  form  justifies  Dr.  Dowden’s  claim  that  the 
differences  are  grave  and  important,  and  it  is  exactly  in  those  parts 
which  are  most  grave  and  important — those,  that  is,  which  express 
the  philosophical  conception  of  the  rite— that  the  difference 
between  the  two  British  forms  is  most  clearly  seen,  and  the  like¬ 
ness  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Transatlantic  Church  is  the  most 
evident.  The  American  form  is  like  the  English  in  structure  and 
more  like  the  Scotch  in  intention ;  the  Scotch  dilfers  from  the 
English  in  both.  The  vital  difference,  as  is  well  known,  consists 
in  the  oblation  of  the  elements,  and  in  the  prayer  of  invocation 
which  follows  it.  Scotch  Churchmen,  as  is  natural,  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  Rite,  not  alone  because  it  is  national ;  and  their 
shame  and  indignation  at  the  dishonour  put  upon  it  by  the  Synod 
of  1863  is  in  proportion  to  their  love  and  zeal  for  its  observance. 
By  decree  of  that  Synod  it  was  excluded  from  every  stately 
nnd  dignified  function  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
Liturgiologista  will  find  in  Dr.  Dowden’s  book  all  the  information 
they  want  about  the  history  of  the  two  Liturgies,  the  text  of  the 
earlier  office,  a  reprint  in  facsimile  of  the  editions  of  1764  and  of 
1637,  and  of  the  American  Communion  office,  a  reprint  of  the 
Nonjurors' office  in  1718,  and  many  other  technical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  details  in  the  numerous  and  learned  appendices. 

Under  the  rather  fanciful  title  of  Moments  on  the  Mount  Dr. 
Matheson  has  published  one  hundred  and  eight  little  sermons, 
averaging  two  and  a  half  pages  each.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  their  brevity  is  their  chief  merit ;  but  it  is  a  great  merit,  less 
recognized  by  writers  than  by  hearers  and  readers  of  sermons. 
The  shortness  of  these  little  discourses  tempts  the  reader  to  try 
■one,  and  there  is  something  in  most  of  them  which  encourages 
another  attempt.  Their  aim  is  not  ambitious,  and  they  fulfil  it; 
they  are  well  suited  for  family  reading,  and  will  suggest  sermons 
to  many  young  preachers.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive 
or  philosophical;  but  they  look  at  the  various  practical  and 
spiritual  applications  of  their  several  texts,  and  generally  manage 
to  extract  some  homely  and  useful  inferences.  Dr.  Matheson, 
like  many  other  preachers,  seem9  to  think  that  archaisms  of 
language  are  suitable  to  the  pulpit,  and  so  he  says  “  thee  ”  and 
“  thou  ”;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake  ;  it  makes  that  conventional, 
and  therefore  unreal,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  practical  and 
real.  This,  and  a  tendency  to  figurative  language,  which  obscures 
instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  are  the 
only  blemishes  in  a  useful  little  book. 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

"VATE  all  know  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  amusing  picture  of  an  enthusi- 
V  V  astic  bibliophile  drying  to  get  a  volume  of  a  modern  Edition 
de  luxe  into  a  position  which  would  allow  of  its  being  read.  A 
person  wishing  to  master  this  most  exhaustive  and  interesting 
history  of  the  American  Indians  will,  however,  have  to  practise 
even  more  complicated  gymnastic  exercises,  and  learn  to  contort 
his  figure  into  still  more  impossible  attitudes,  before  he  can  bone 
to  sit  down  in  tolerable  ease  and  comfort  to  attack  what  Mr. 
Drake,  with  a  clumsy  and  cruel  irony,  calls  the  “  two  portable 

*  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  Francis  S.  Drake, 
a  vols.  London  ;  Lippincott  &  Co. 


volumes”  into  which  he  has  condensed  the  six  bulky  tomes  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft.  Each  of  these  two  volumes,  which  are  thus 
referred  to  as  convenient  vade-mecums,  measures  about  twelve  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  ten  inches  in  width,  and  two  inches  in 
depth.  The  weight  of  one  volume  is  above  eight  pounds. 

But,  if  this  work  is  physically  heavy,  it  is  anything  but  pon¬ 
derous  in  construction  or  in  style.  The  subject  is  a  large  one, 
and  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  a  few  pages.  But  we  wish  for 
the  author's  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause  he  so 
chivalrously  advocates  that  the  publisher  had  seen  his  way  to  print 
Mr.  Drake’s  judicious  abridgment  in  six  or  eight  volumes  of  decent 
size,  instead  of  enshrouding  it  in  two  almost  unassailable  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  portentous  and  terrifying  dimensions. 

To  give  even  a  short  precis  of  each  chapter  of  this  book,  or  even 
of  each  great  subject  treated,  would  be  quite  impossible  within 
‘  the  limits  of  a  review.  The  long  account  of  the  habits,  appear¬ 
ance,  religion,  and  history  of  each  of  the  numerous  tribes  is  not 
too  long  for  a  person  interested  in  the  fortunes  and  the  destinies 
of  a  race  whose  weird,  fantastic,  but  melancholy  history  has  been 
for  three  centuries  the  theme  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  history 
of  the  wars  of  the  Indians  among  themselves  is  as  sad  and  sickening 
as  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  kingdoms 
and  republics  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  The  story  of  their 
conflicts  with  the  white  men,  if  more  interesting,  is  no  less  painful. 
The  principal  battles  iu  which  the  Red  Men  have  confronted  their 
spoilers  are  described  in  these  volumes  with  equal  lucidity  and 
graphic  power.  We  see  Braddock’s  disgraceful  rout,  his  bull-dog 
fighting,  and  his  happy  release  by  death  from  an  unending  shame, 
brought  before  us  as  vividly  as  iu  the  pages  of  The  Virginians. 
When  the  author  tells  us  of  the  wicked  machinations  and  fiendish 
cruelties  of  the  American  Tories  or  Loyalists  in  the  years  1781 
and  1782,  we  smile  with  a  grim  hope  and  more  than  half  con¬ 
viction  that  his  charge  is  made  somewhat  at  random,  and  that  it 
may  be  a  mere  patriotic  set-off  against  the  accusations  of  hideous 
barbarity  which  the  author's  candour  compels  him  to  bring  against 
United  States  officers  in  the  past,  and,  alas !  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tions.  General  Ord,  the  Commandant  of  the  Arizona  district  in 
1879,  in  his  report  to  Government,  writes  : — 

I  have  encouraged  the  troops  to  capture  and  root  out  the  Apaches  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  to  huut  them  as  they  would  wild  beasts, 
which  they  have  done  with  unrelenting  vigour.  Since  my  last  report  over 
two  hundred  have  been  killed,  generally  by  parties  who  have  trailed  them 
for  days  and  weeks  into  mountain  recesses  over  snows,  among  gorges  and 
precipices,  lying  in  wait  for  them  day  by  day  and  following  them  by  night. 
Many  villages  have  been  burned,  clothing  and  provisions  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules  captured,  and  two  31  en, 
twenty-eight  women,  and  thirty-four  children  taken  prisoners.  The 
Apaches  have  few  friends.  There  seems  to  be  no  settled  policy,  but  a 
general  desire  to  kill  them  wherever  found. 

Is  metempsychosis  a  myth  ?  May  not  General  Ord  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  existence  have  been  one  of  Cromwell’s  captains  at 
Drogheda  ? 

Later  still,  within  the  present  decade  of  this  century,  in  what 
the  author  calls  “  the  unjustifiable  and  impolitic  war  of  1876,”  we 
are  told  how  the  Indians  were  slaughtered  by  wholesale,  how 

a  village  whose  population  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  souls,  three  hundred 
of  whom  w'ere  warriors,  was  burned  ;  how  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
buffalo  meat,  their  winter  store,  and  twelve  thousand  robes,  and  all  their 
property,  were  burned  also;  and  that  those  that  escaped  were  utterly 
destitute,  and  that  the  weather  was  intensely  cold. 

No  wonder  that  the  Indians  should  be  “  very  suspicious  of  the 
arts  (sic)  of  the  white  men.”  In  the  “  good  old  colony  days  ”  British 
soldiers  and  civilians  dealt  at  times,  no  doubt,  a  scant  "measure  of 
justice  or  mercy  to  the  Indian  tribes  ;  but  we  cherish  with  pride 
the  memory  of  Sir  'William  Johnson  and  other  wise  and  benevo¬ 
lent  protectors  of  the  Red  Men.  And  in  these  modern  days  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves  with  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  neighbours  the  aborigines  of  our  American  Dominion.  It  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  self-satistied  Pharisee  that  we  malto  this 
observation.  We  have  indeed  no  cause  to  boast.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that,  from  various  causes  and  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss,  the  temptation  of  the 
United  States  authorities  to  connive  at  or  to  stimulate  the  sin  of 
“  earth  grabbing”  may  be  greater  and  more  difficult  to  resist  than 
our  own.  It  is  as  an  encouragement  to  the  philanthropists  who, 
to  use  our  author’s  words,  are  doing  so  much  “  to  right  wrong  and 
to  secure  justice  in  the  future,”  that  we  ask  them  to  look  at  what 
we  have  been  permitted  to  do  on  our  side  of  the  frontier. 

“  The  policy  of  removal,”  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  “  has  at  all  times 
resulted  disastrously  to  the  Indians.  The  effect  has  been  to  per¬ 
petuate  barbarism,  and  it  has  also  been  a  fruitful  source  of  corrup¬ 
tion.”  The  whole  story  of  this  removal  scheme  is  a  “sickening 
recital  of  a  cruel  wrong.”  But  we  are  assured  that 

the  popular  conscience  has  at  length  been  awakened,  and  strenuous  efforts 
1  are  being  made  to  rehabilitate  the  Indian  to  whom  civilization  has  thus  fur 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Already  this  has  been  in  some 
instances  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  old  theory  of  its  impracticability 
completely  disproved.  With  ils  full  accomplishment  one  greut  source  of 
national  peril  and  humiliation  will  for  ever  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  Drake  is  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  bitter  persecution  and 
exterminating  wars,  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States 
has  not  sensibly  decreased. 

There  are  many  picturesque  pnssages  in  these  volumes  which 
we  must  leave  to  our  renders  to  discover  for  themselves.  English¬ 
men  of  this  generation,  to  whom  Sir  Richard  Greenville  or 
Grenville  is  best  known  by  the  Laureatos  noble  portrait  of  that 
redoubted  seaman,  will  read  with  pain  and  shame  how  the  man 
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who  so  loathed  the  “  devildoms  of  Spain  ”  was  guilty  of  not  a  few 
acts  of  almost  demoniacal  cruelty  and  treachery  to  the  Red  Men 
of  Virginia. 

Very  graphically  told  is  the  campaign  of  1791  against  a  for¬ 
midable  army  of  Indians,  when  the  intrepid  but  infirm  American 
General  St.  Clair  had  to  be  carried  into  action  on  a  litter. 
Wayne’s  victory  at  Maumee  is  also  admirably  described.  The 
story  of  our  gallant  ally,  Teeumseb,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
while  fighting  side  by  side  in  1812  with  our  General  Proctor, 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  it  is  told  with  a  terseness  and  brevity 
which  in  themselves  are  eloquent.  We  are  rather  exercised  in 
our  minds  to  decide  whether  these  volumes,  once  fixed  in  focus, 
should  be  the  prologue  to  a  perusal  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Indian 
novels,  or  whether  The  Spy  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  should 
be  a  prelude  to  Messrs.  Schoolcraft  and  Drake’s  delightful  history. 
As  to  the  youth  to  whom  “Leatherstocking”  is  as  yet  only  a 
name,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  them  that  their  fathers 
were  not  altogether  wrong  in  thinking  that,  with  all  their  many 
faults,  Cooper’s  tales  of  American  Indians  are  delightful  reading. 
In  our  opinion,  they  must  also  be  ever  useful  as  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  gravest  and  most  serious  works  which  treat  of  the 
same  absorbing  and  fascinating  theme.  We  hardly  know  whether 
in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  laborious  pictures,  or  in  the  novelist’s  bright 
sketches,  so  full  of  air  and  sun,  we  have  the  truest  and  most  poetical 
portrait  of  the  serene  red-skinned  philosopher  to  whom 

Time  comes  unsighed  for,  unregretted  flies  ; 

Pleased  that  he  lives,  and  happy  that  he  dies. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  to  these  volumes  are  of  rare  excellence. 


ITALY.* 

LTIIOUGII  no  truthful  record  of  the  events  that  led  to  the 
freedom  and  union  of  Italy  can  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest, 
Mr.  Probyn  has  managed  to  write  a  book  on  Italian  history  be¬ 
tween  1815  and  1878  which  is,  perhaps,  considering  its  subject,  as 
uninteresting  as  possible.  This  is,  partly  at  least,  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  he  has  evidently  found  in  expressing  himself  in  his 
mother-tongue.  We  have  never  seen  in  any  work  of  real  value  so 
many  ugly  and  incoherent  sentences  as  he  has  put  together  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
weariness  we  have  felt  in  reading  it.  Only  one  or  two  instances 
can  be  given  here  in  support  of  this  heavy  indictment,  though 
almost  every  page  would  afford  us  the  means  of  proving  that  we 
have  not  spoken  without  cause.  Of  Francis  IV.  of  Modena  we 
are  told : — “  He  had  at  an  earlier  period  done  all  he  could  to  secure 
for  himself  and  his  wife  the  crown  of  Piedmont,  as  the  successor 
to  Charles  Felix,  thereby  excluding  Charles  Albert  from  the 
throne,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  which  properly  became  the  reigning  branch  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  Felix  ”  (p.  47).  Now  we  have  reason  to  know  from 
other  passages  that  Mr.  Probyn’s  aim  in  this  sentence  was  to  show 
that  Francis  tried  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  that  he 
failed  in  this  scheme  for  excluding  Charles  Albert,  who  succeeded 
in  virtue  of  the  Salic  Law.  Acting  on  a  belief,  unhappily  not 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  a  lively  and  picturesque  style  is  to  be 
attained  by  the  easy  method  of  arranging  words  in  an  unnatural 
order,  Mr.  Probyn  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  practising  this 
wearisome  trick.  Great  is  the  joy  or  great  is  the  sorrow  after 
each  success  or  defeat.  Once,  at  least,  he  falls  into  a  pit  he 
has  thus  digged  for  himself;  for  on  p.  153  he  says  that,  on  the 
news  of  the  departure  of  the  Grand  Duke,  “  great  was  both  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  Tuscans.”  Save,  however, 
for  this  trick  of  inversion,  it  would  seem  that  he  thinks  that  a 
sentence  consists  of  a  mere  collection  of  words ;  for,  when  he 
wishes  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  on 
agreeing  to  the  Convention  of  September  1864,  he  says: — 
“Both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  advisers  did  so  with  regret, 
as  it  involved  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  the  King  being 
greatly  attached  to  Turin  as  the  place  of  his  birth;  he  also  like 
all  Italians  recognized  how  much  Piedmont  had  endured,”  &c. 
(p.  309).  Constant  recourse  is  had  to  those  refuges  of  the  timid  and 
helpless,  “  the  former  ”  and  “  the  latter,”  and  relative  sentences 
follow  and  play  hide-and-seek  with  one  another  in  a  bewildering 
fashion.  There  are,  however,  other  causes  of  dreariness  in  this 
book  besides  its  lame  and  halting  English.  Air.  Probyn  is  utterly 
unable  to  tell  a  story.  Conscious,  it  may  be,  of  this  defect,  he 
seldom  attempts  to  do  so.  Even  the  fate  of  the  brothers  Bandiera 
is  passed  by  with  a  somewhat  obscure  reference  to  the  cause  of 
their  execution.  Austrian  tyranny  is,  of  course,  often  mentioned. 
One  or  two  striking  instances  would  have  been  far  more  to  the 
purpose  than  mere  general  statements  concerning  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  foreigner  iu  Italy.  As  Mr.  Probyn  tells  us  that  he  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  several  years  in  Italy  and  among  Italians, 
he  must  have  heard  a  few  stories  of  military  insolence  and  of 
cruel  and  degrading  punishments,  especially  if  he  has  ever  stayed  at 
Milan  and  talked  with  people  who  can  remember  what  happened 
there  in  1849.  lie  refers  to  the  sufferings  endured  in  Austrian 
prisons,  and  sends  his  readers  for  information  to  the  “  Le  mie 
Prigioni”  of  Silvio  Pellico.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
for  advising  them  to  read  Pellico’s  narrative  for  themselves,  but 
he  should  have  made  some  use  of  it  in  his  own  book.  Perhaps, 
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however,  it  is  as  well  that  he  has  not  often  ventured  to  try  his 
hand  at  describing  any  moving  incident,  for  he  scarcely  recognizes 
the  line  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  In  his  account 
ot  the  entry  of  Garibaldi  into  Naples  he  says: — 

At  eight  that  evening  it  was  at  length  announced  that,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  emotiou,  he  had  retired  to  rest.  Asudden  quiet  fell  upon  the  vast 
crowds,  and  repeating  to  one  another  “  Our  father  sleeps,”  they  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  their  right  hands  raised  above  their  heads,  with  the  first  finger 
alone  extended,  a  sign  expressive  of  the  cry  reiterated  again  and  again  that 
day,  Italia  una. — “  Italy  one  ”  (p.  277). 

This  is  very  likely  a  literal  translation  from  an  Italian  newspaper. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  a  singularly  unfortunate  attempt  at 
giving  English-speaking  people  an  idea  of  a  scene  that  was  not 
without  beauty  and  dignity. 

As  far  as  the  matter  of  Mr.  Probyn’s  book  is  concerned  we  have 
little  cause  of  complaint.  Written  in  a  fair  and  moderate  tone,  it 
presents  a  trustworthy  view  both  of  the  abortive  efforts  made  by 
the  Italians  to  gain  constitutional  liberty,  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  national  cause  from  its  defeat  under  Charles  Albert  to  its 
triumph  under  Victor  Emmanuel;  while  thetwo  last  chapters  contain 
some  account  of  the  history  of  the  free  and  united  kingdom,  ex¬ 
pressed,  indeed,  so  briefly  and  in  such  general  terms  as  barely  to 
warrant  the  claim  of  bringing  the  work  down  to  1878,  though  the 
sketch  forms  an  excellent  conclusion  to  the  record  of  the  struggles 
that  gave  birth  to  the  kingdom  and  established  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  natural  capital.  A  striking  contrast  is  exhibited 
between  the  Austrian  promises  in  1813,  when  the  people  of  Italy 
were  to  be  excited  against  the  French,  and  the  avowal  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  in  1816  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  or  of  independence  for  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The 
military  despotism  of  Austria  affected  Italy  at  large,  for  it  set  an 
example  to  the  Governments  of  other  States  and  upheld  them  in 
imitating  and  surpassing  the  evils  of  her  rule.  When  in  1821  the 
Neapolitans  forced  Ferdinand  to  grant  them  a  Constitution,  her 
troops  were  at  hand  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Laybach,  and  enabled  the  King  to  break 
his  oath  with  impunity  and  avenge  himself  on  those  whose  de¬ 
mands  he  had  sworn  to  grant.  So,  too,  Charles  Felix,  strong  in  the 
support  of  the  Austrians,  blasted  the  hopes  of  Piedmont  by  an 
imperious  message  addressed  to  the  Regent,  Charles  Albert  of 
Carignano.  It  wras  the  same  in  1831,  when  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Papal  States  were  quelled 
by  Austrian  troops.  Every  attempt  to  gain  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  upset  the  arrangements  of  j  8 1 5,  which  parted  Italy 
among  petty  tyrants,  was  looked  on  as  a  menace  to  the  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  province.  Other  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  helped  to  ensure  the  failure  of  these  early  struggles,  for  the 
Italians  entered  on  them  without  leaders,  without  union,  and  with¬ 
out  even  a  common  aim.  A  good  illustration  of  the  hopeless 
character  of  these  movements  is  afforded  by  the  conspiracy  formed 
by  Ciro  Menotti  with  Francis  of  Modena.  A  clear  account  is 
given  of  this  mysterious  affair,  in  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  lent  himself  to  forward  the  Duke’s  schemes  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  was  sacrificed  by  his  fellow-conspirator  to 
save  his  credit  with  Austria.  With  the  character  of  Mazzini,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  conspirator  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Probvn 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  deal  satisfactorily.  That  Mazzini  believed 
that  the  regeneration  of  Italy  was  to  be  brought  about  by  a  Re¬ 
public  rather  than  by  a  King  is  a  small  matter.  The  charges  that 
really  concern  his  character  are  that  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  he  took  to  bring  men  over  to  his  cause, 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  seducing  the  soldiers  of  Piedmont 
from  the  service  of  their  King,  and  that  he  was  narrow-minded 
enough  to  allow  his  one  idea  of  the  virtue  of  Republicanism  to 
hinder  the  advance  of  his  country  towards  the  attainment  of 
freedom.  We  have  little  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Probyn’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Garibaldi,  though  no  one  who  writes  with  so  little  vigour 
can  do  j  ustice  to  the  General’s  career.  The  insurrection  of  Vienna 
in  1848  is  rightly  noted  as  affording  the  opportunity  for  a  conflict 
to  which  the  Italians  had  long  been  looking  forward.  In  the 
events  that  followed,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  national 
unity,  for  the  course  by  which  it  was  to  be  won  was  made  clear. 
The  hopes  of  those  who,  like  Gioberti,  believed  that  Italy  might 
be  regenerated  through  the  Papacy  were  now  seen  to  be  built  on 
sand.  The  chaff  was  separated  from  the  wheat.  Leo  IX.  and 
Leopold  of  Tuscany  were  weighed  in  the  balances  and  were  found 
wanting.  The  incapacity  of  the  Republicans  for  carrying  out  the 
work  of  union  was  made  clear.  At  the  same  time,  the  noble  part 
played  by  Charles  Albert  wiped  out  the  remembrance  of  past 
errors,  and  the  House  of  Savoy  under  Victor  Emmanuel  was  seen 
to  be  the  true  foundation  for  Italian  union.  A  good  account  is 
given  of  the  difficulties  that  encompassed  the  new  King,  and  of 
the  progress  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign.  Tho  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  domestic  policy  of  Cavour  and  the  progress 
of  the  national  cause  is  another  point  that  is  well  brought  out. 
Cavour  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of 
other  nations,  and  his  financial  reforms,  his  commercial  treaties, 
and  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  proved  that  when  the  King  of 
Sardinia  became  King  of  Italy  his  government  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  saw,  however,  that 
Italy  needed  something  more  than  the  goodwill  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  At  least  as  early  as  1S32,  when  French  troops  were 
sent  to  occupy  Ancona,  it  was  evident  that  France  regarded 
the  Austrian  power  in  Italy  with  jealousy.  The  policy  which 
secured  Sardinia  a  place  in  the  States-system  of  Europe  and  proved 
the  value  of  her  alliance  by  the  part  she  took  in  the  Crimean  war 
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is  carefully  marked.  Cavour  reaped  tlie  first-fruits  of  the  reward 
he  hoped  for  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  the  treatment  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy  as  a  European  question.  Close  on  this  hopeful  sign  ' 
followed  the  alliance  with  France  against  Austria  and  the  ac-  1 
quisition  of  Lombardy  by  the  war  of  1859.  Neither  the  desertion 
of  the  Italian  cause  at  Yillafranca  nor  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  receives  the  full  measure  of  reprobation  we  expected. 
The  cause  of  Italian  freedom  was  not  lost  by  French  desertion. 
Mr.  Frobyn  describes  accurately,  though  with  some  want  of  spirit, 
the  steadfastness  of  Central  Italy,  the  splendid  achievements  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  acquisition  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom.  He  has  given  us  such  an  honest  statement  of  the 
progress  and  completion  of  the  greatest  change  made  in  the  history 
of  Europe  in  our  own  day,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  written 
a  more  readable  book* 


RECENT  TERSE* 

ONE  of  these  nine  volumes  of  verse,  English  and  American, 
prefers  no  claim  to  originality.  The  chief  merits  of  Songs 
and  Rhymes  for  the  Little  Ones  are  number  and  variety.  Authors, 
from  Lord  Tennyson  to  the  poet  of  the  Indianopolis  Sentinel,  are 
represented  with  an  impartiality  worthy  of  a  free  country,  and,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  none  can  be  too  old  or  too  young,  too 
wise  or  too  silly,  to  find  something  to  please  him  in  this  volume. 
The  most  novel  and  striking  of  its  contents  is  the  last,  a  curious 
story  called  “  The  Factor,”  which,  after  being  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  for  five  generations,  is  here  printed  (we  presume) 
for  the  first  time.  Its  versification  (if  it  ever  had  any  worthy  of 
the  name)  has  now  reached  a  state  of  most  dilapidated  doggrel, 
but  the  tale  is  well  preserved,  and  is  worth  preserving  if  only  for 
the  record  of  a  grim  and  grateful  ghost  who  saves  the  life  of  his 
benefactor.  He  does  it  indeed  on  a  terrible  condition,  but  this  is 
only  his  fun.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  penalty  to  be  exacted, 
he  waives  his  right  like  a  true  gentleman,  and  retires  with  a  well- 
earned  chuckle  to  his  grave. 

Of  the  eight  volumes  which  remain,  two  come  from  across  j 
the  Atlantic,  and  of  these  at  once  the  worse  and  the  more 
original  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald  Major,  who  is  not  likely 
to  be  charged  with  plagiarism  or  to  be  the  cause  of  plagiarism  in 
others.  He  has  nevertheless  many  qualities  wanting  in  many 
poets  of  the  day.  He  sings  of  modern  themes  and  in  his  own 
voice,  expressing  himself  and  his  opinions  in  verse  which  is  all 
his  own.  Who,  for  instance,  could  or  would  challenge  the  author¬ 
ship  of  “  The  Peril  of  the  Republic,”  in  which  many  a  bold  line 
tells  of  the  rise  of  the  great  nation  and  the  dangers  which  threaten 
its  fall  ?  The  period  covered  by  this  poem  stretches  from  the  time 
when 

Th’  astonished  Earth  beheld  thee  with  amaze 
SpriDg  like  Medusa  (sic)  forth  in  finished  state, 
to  the  present,  when 

Even  now  suspicion  points  each  public  trust, 

Their  stewards  form  the  soandal  of  the  hour  ; 

The  national  parties,  filled  with  greedy  lust. 

Are  anxious  only  for  the  spoils  of  power. 

In  these  quotations  we  see  what  is  a  constant  source  of  dis¬ 
appointment  throughout  the  volume — some  thought  or  turn  com¬ 
pletely  fresh,  like  the  simile  of  Medusa,  rapidly  succeeded  by  mere 
commonplace.  Here  is  another  instance.  What  can  be  more 
novel  than  the  way  he  commences  his  ode  to  Maia  ? 

Thine  altars  are  o’erthrown,  celestial  Maia! 

Thy  priestesses  are  dead  or  fled  away ;  all  ! 

Surely  this  is  new  and  daring.  We  ransack  our  memories  in 
vain  to  find  anything  like  it  in  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  in  Shelley 
or  Keats,  and  yet  immediately  afterwards  we  fall  fiat  on  such  lines 

as  these : — 

In  this  commercial  time 
There  are  few  hearts  for  sentiments  sublime. 

In  short,  except  for  an  occasional  gleam  of  sunshine  such  as 
those  we  have  noted,  Mr.  Major’s  muse  is  not  a  cheerful  com¬ 
panion.  In  the  whole  book  we  have  only  found  one  poem  which 
we  should  like  to  quote  entire.  Mr.  Major  is  a  teetotaller  as  well 
as  a  patriot  and  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  wedding-breakfast  was 
the  occasion  of  this  inspiration.  When  asked  to  “pledge  her  [the 
bride’s]  joy  with  wine,’’  it  seemed  to  him  “  little  short  of  sin  ”  to 
decline,  because  she  was  so  fair.  Rut  he  did  so,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  vision  “  as  of  some  prophecy  ” : — 

I  saw  him  who  had  plighted  troth 
To  love  her  and  protect. 

Become  the  wine-cup’s  hopeless  slave, 

And  sink  into  n  shnmeful  grave, 

In  soul  and  body  wrecked. 
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I  saw  the  venom  of  the  curse 
Work  further  wretchedness; 

Forth  from  her  squalid,  joyless  home 
1  saw  her  ill-taught  children  roam 
To  lives  of  worse  disgrace. 

And  ere  the  fleeting  vision  closed 
I  saw  her  lost  to  shame, 

A  drunken  outcast  in  the  street. 

And  shunned  by  all  who  round  her  meet 
This  night  to  pledge  her  name. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Major  did  not  finish  this  genial  stave  in  time  to 
recite  it  at  the  wedding-breakfast,  where  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  produce  a  profound  impression ;  let  us  hope  he  sent  it 
after  the  happy  couple  as  an  Epithalamium. 

The  English  muse  of  Mr.  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
Master)  Douglas  is  neither  so  temperate  nor  so  chaste  as  that  of 
Mr.  Major.  From  his  preface  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  very 
young;  that  all  of  the  verses  are  immature,  and  some  juvenile. 
Without  this  assurance  we  should  have  thought  he  was  eighteen 
at  least ;  for  his  verses  are  decidedly  virile,  if  not  particularly 
manly  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  arrived  at  a  facility,  and 
even  a  skill,  in  versification  which  is  seldom  attained  before  leav¬ 
ing  school.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  a  shocking  in¬ 
stance  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  parents  or  the  governess. 
Much  as  we  admire  Mr.  Swinburne’s  genius,  his  warmer  poems 
should,  we  think,  be  cut  out  of  volumes  intended  for  the  nursery 
or  the  schoolroom ;  and  Master  Douglas  has  been  allowed  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  dreams  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unbecoming  in 
one  so  young.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  a  little  boy  musing, 
over  his  mug  of  weak  tea  and  slice  of  thick  bread-and-butter,  of 
maidens 

With  heavy  wet  tresses,  and  heavy  rings  under  the  eyes, 

or  pitying  Christians  because  they  cannot  enter  “The  Golden 
City  ”  where 

Gorgeous  Plato’s  spirit 
Hangs  brooding  like  a  dove, 

And  all  men  born  inherit 
Love  free  as  God’s  above ; 

There  each  one  is  to  other 
A  sister  or  a  brother, 

A  father  or  a  mother, 

A  lover  or  a  love. 

And  the  maids  amid  the  shadows 
At  eve  come  forth  to  play. 

And  along  the  moonlight  meadows 
The  manly  lovers  stray  ; 

And  the  woodland  chirps  and  hisses 
With  the  laughter  and  the  kisses. 

And  their  fiery  long-drawn  blisses 
Scarce  spare  the  blush  of  day. 

Nor  even  if  Master  Douglas  were  old  enough  to  understand 
what  he  writes  about  would  it  he  healthy  or  manly  to  write  such 
feverish  nonsense  as  forms  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  Here  is  a 
stanza  from  a  poem  to  a  very  wicked  young  woman  whom  he.  in 
his  childish  innocence,  calls  “  Euthanasia  ”  !— 

Euthanasia,  pale  and  tall, 

Splendid,  passionate,  musical, 

Fiercest  lover  of  them  all 
And  hater ; 

Thou  and  I  be  kindred  souls, 

From  Hell’s  furnace  two  hot  coals, 

But  fairer  than  Heaven’s  common  shoals, 

F'airer  and  greater, 

Euthanasia. 

After  all,  perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Master  Douglas  has 
suffered  from  eroticism  in  his  childhood  ;  for  there  may  be  a  better 
chance  of  his  outgrowing  it.  It  is  not  the  lolly  and  extravagance 
of  simulated  passion  that  does  the  most  harm  to  a  writer,  but  its 
insincerity.  If  Master  Douglas  can  only  get  rid  of  that,  he  may 
do  good  poetical  work  when  he  grows  up ;  for  he  has  not  only 
much  metrical  skill,  but  something  that  may  develop  into  imagi- 
nation.  The  last  poem  in  the  book  is  a  sonnet,  and  not  a  bad  one. 
In  this  Master  Douglas  asks  what  he  is.  We  hope  that  he  will 
soon  find  out  that  be  is  not  quite  such  a  vicious  little  boy  as  he 
wishes  us  to  think. 

It  is  with  relief  we  cross  the  Atlantic  again,  and  pass  from 
visions  of  “  Valleys  of  Devils  ”  and  super-sensuous  “  Arabesques  ” 
to  the  purer  air  and  simpler  scenery  of  Mr.  Scollard’s  Pictures  in 
Sony.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Mr.  Locker,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  or  Mr.  Swinburne  has  had  most  influence  in  the  poetical 
education  of  Mr.  Scollard;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Mr. 
Dobson  is  paramount.  Without  the  latter’s  example  it  is  tolerably 
certain  at  least  that  Mr.  Scollard  would  not  have  expended  (we 
had  almost  said  wasted)  so  much  time  upon  those  French  forma 
which  are  so  difficult  to  adapt  to  English  words.  Mr.  Scollard 
has  gone  through  nearly  the  whole  course  of  them,  from  Rondeau 
to  Pantoum,  including  such  difficult  ones  as  the  Sextino  and  the 
Ghai't  Royal,  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  something  more  than 
credit.  Of  his  Ballades  all  are  fairly  good,  and  one  of  them  is 
almost  as  freshly  turned  as  those  of” Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  This 
“  Ballade  for  a  Wedding  ”  is  ns  pretty  an  offering  ns  one  could 
wish  to  Iny  at  the  feet  of  a  newly-married  couple,  nnd  perhaps 
it  is  in  such  occasional  nnd  complimentary  verses  that  the  true 
use  (in  English)  of  these  strange  forms  may  be  found.  They 
give  an  opportunity  for  turning  into  choice  verse  pretty  speeches 
and  tender  fancies  which  in  prose  might  look  affected  or  insincere. 
Much,  it  not  most,  of  Mr.  .’scollard  s  other  verse  is  more  or  less 
an  echo  of  what  we  have  heard  sung  before,  but  it  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  symptom  for  tho  future  that  ho  is  best  when  he  is  most 
himself  and  most  American.  His  classicism  is  not  very  genuine. 
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and  the  use  of  Apollo  and  Selene  instead  of  sun  and  moon  in  de¬ 
scribing  simple  modern  American  scenery  has  an  affected  air.  We 
may  also  'warn  him  that  Ixion  is  not  a  dactyl,  and  that  Adonais  is 
a  bad  rhyme  to  “  maze.”  But  to  prove  that  Mr.  Scollard  is  quite 
capable  of  giving  pleasure,  we  quote  the  following  dainty  verses  : — 

A  KERCHIEF. 

A  filmy  fabric,  it  is  true, 

As  soft  as  down  and  bright  as  amber, 

Brocaded  with  gay  threads  as  blue 
As  flowers  that  up  my  trellis  clamber. 

Upon  one  silky  side  behold, 

Embroidered  neat,  some  blooming  roses, 

White  on  the  other,  flecked  with  gold, 

A  bright-winged  butterlly  reposes. 

And  though  ’tis  but  a  trifle,  yet 
A  something  sweet  upon  it  lingers ; 

’Tis  neither  “  rose”  nor  “  mignonette,” 

But  the  faint  touch  of  fairy  fingers  1 

Of  the  English  versifiers  whose  productions  fill  the  five  other 
volumes  under  review,  the  only  one  who  deserves  a  welcome  is 
Mr.  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  Ilis  muse  is,  indeed,  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  for  no  later  inspiration  than  that  of  Scott  or  Gray  can 
be  found  in  his  “Rhymes  from  Cornwall”;  but  bis  loosely-flowing 
verse  tells  the  good  old  stories  of  bis  county  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  his  “Plaint  of  Morwenstow”  is  one  of  the  noblest 
elegies  of  recent  years.  More  celebrated  poets  than  Mr.  Stokes 
might  have  been  proud  to  write  so  simple  and  grand  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 

Little  or  nothing  to  any  useful  purpose  can  be  said  of  the  rest. 
Miclas  is  a  sad  instance  of  well-meaning  and  strenuous  labour 
in  vain;  Glimpses  “ beyond  the  Ved ”  contains  “  efiusious  ’  now 
happily  seldom  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  Poet’s  Corner  of  some 
provincial  paper  ;  The  Lop  o'  the  “  Norseman  ”  is  a  weak  and  silly 
imitation  of  Childe  Harold ;  and  though  A  Heart's  Life;  Sarpedon  ; 
and  other  Poems  deserve  no  little  ridicule  and  contempt,  they  are 
not  readable  enough  to  do  any  harm. 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.* 

TO  write  good  verse  for  children  where  children  are  the  only 
readers  written  for  is  no  easy  feat ;  to  write  such  children's 
verse  as  may  delight  adults  also  is  more  difficult  still.  Mr. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  as  much  of  his  prose  work  has  shown,  is 
more  than  commonly  well  equipped  with  the  qualities  which  make 
for  success  in  either  of  these  endeavours  ;  yet  we  cannot  say  that 
in  the  volume  before  us  he  has  been  entirely  successful.  That  sim¬ 
plicity  of  diction  which  is  essential  to  such  writing  he  has  nearly 
always  at  commaud  :  the  “  force  of  statement  — we  can  find  no 
less  prosaic  phrase  to  describe  what  we  mean — which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  so  much  children’s  talk  when  it  is  at  once  intelligent  and 
unaffected,  in  this  also  he  is  not  wanting.  Again,  he  has  a  quick 
and  vivid  fancy,  with  much  power  of  picturesque  description, 
and  he  can  be  humorous  and  tender,  not  only  by  turns,  which 
is  common  enough,  but  at  the  same  time.  Nor  can  be  be 
said  to  have  neglected  or  inexpertly  used  the  various  gifts 
which  he  possesses.  In  this  volume  there  is  an  abundance  of 
graceful  fancy,  much  of  it  admirably  expressed.  Some  of  its 
lyrics  would  undoubtedly  delight  any  child  old  enough  to  take 
delight  in  such  things  at  all;  while  others,  again,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  read  with  pleasure  by  its  elders.  What  we  look  for, 
however,  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  though  perhaps  it  is  putting  our 
requirements  too  high,  is  the  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of 
attraction  in  the  same  pieces.  The  highest  point  attainable  in 
writing  of  this  description  is  only  attained  when  what  may 
be  called  the  surface-motive  of  the  lyric  or  the  prose-story  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  charm  the  child,  while  the  adult  sense  of 
humour  can  enjoy  the  undercurrent  of  thought  or  meaning  with  a 
relish  proportioned  to  the  completeness  of  its  concealment  from 
the  younger  reader.  This  point,  however,  is  rarely  attained  in 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  verse.  He  has  added  to  his  difficulties — it  also  to 
his  opportunities — by  writing  throughout  in  the  person  of  the 
child.  It  is  the  child’s  thoughts,  fancies,  pleasures,  ambitions — 
in  short,  the  child’s  record  of  impressions  and  criticism  ot  life — as 
given  from  its  own  lips ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  extremely  hard  to 
maintain  the  requisite  tone  of  naivete  in  these  touches,  which  are 
meant  to  appeal  to  the  appreciation  of  its  elders.  The  intautile 
humour  or  pathos  cannot  help  appearing  at  times  to  be  too  con¬ 
scious  of  itself. 

We  regret  that  considerations  of  space  forbid  us  to  illustrate 
with  any  fulness  the  points  we  have  noted,  but  they  are  ot  the 
kind  which  at  once  strike  any  critical  reader.  No  such  reader, 
we  imagine,  can  fail  to  observe  how  this  faint  undertone  of  sell- 
consciousness  just  mars  the  effect  of  such  an  otherwise  exquisite 
little  piece  as  “  My  Kingdom  ”  (p.  59)  or  closing  stanzas  of 

the  “  l)umb  Soldier  ”  (p.  84).  We  get  it  in — 

I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea, 

The  little  hills  were  big  to  me, 

For  I  am  very  small. 

And  we  get  it  again  in — 

Alas  !  and  as  my  home  I  neared, 

IIow  very  big  1113’  nurse  appeared. 

This  is  not  the  child,  but  the  “  grown-up  ’’  speaking  through  the 

*  A.  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  B3'  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  London  : 
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mouth  of  the  child.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  youthful  voice  is 
made  to  talk  “  old  ”  with  humour  and  appropriateness,  as — 

The  child  that  is  not  clean  and  neat. 

With  lots  of  tov's  and  things  to  eat, 

He  is  a  naught}’  child,  I’m  sure — 

Or  else  his  dear  papa  is  poor. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  child  picking  up  the  idea  conveyed  in  this- 
last  line  from  his  elders,  among  whom  the  conversation  has  per¬ 
haps  turned  more  often  upon  the  worldly  circumstances  of 
“papas”  in  general  than  the  philosophic  mind  would  approve; 
and  the  sudden  clash  of  the  mystical  and  rationalistic  theories  of 
human  unhappiness,  without  any  suspicion  of  their  incongruity,  is 
delightfully  fraught  with  the  unconscious  humour  of  childhood. 
“  Foreign  Children,”  again,  is  good,  though  the  lines,  “  You  must 
often  as  you  trod,  Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad,”  meaning, 
“  You  must  often  have  felt  bored  at  being  abroad,”  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  and  would  equally  apply  to  a  foreign  child  languish¬ 
ing  under  exile  in  England,  which,  of  course,  as  the  whole  con¬ 
text  shows,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Stevenson  means. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  the  poems  in  maintaining  the 
child-attitude  throughout  is  “The  Gardener,”  which,  in  order 
to  illustrate  that  particular  merit,  we  must  of  course  quote 
entire : — 

The  gardener  does  not  love  to  talk, 

He  makes  me  keep  the  gravel  walk, 

And  when  he  puts  his  tools  away 
lie  locks  the  door  and  takes  the  key. 

Away  behind  the  currant  row, 

Where  no  one  else  but  cook  may  go, 

Far  in  the  plots  I  see  him  dig. 

Old  and  serious,  brown  and  big. 

He  digs  the  flowers,  green,  red,  and  blue. 

Nor  wishes  to  be  spoken  to  ; 

He  digs  the  flowers  and  cuts  the  hay. 

And  never  seems  to  want  to  play. 

Silly  gardener  1  summer  goes, 

And  winter  comes  with  pinching  toes. 

When  in  the  garden  bare  and  brown 
You  must  lay  your  barrow  down. 

Well  now,  and  while  the  summer  stays, 

To  profit  by  these  garden  day’s, 

O  how  much  wiser  you  would  be 
To  play  at  Indian  wars  with  me  ! 

Even  here,  no  doubt,  a  hypercritical  taste  may  detect  blemishes. 
“Far  in  the  plots”  might  be  altered  with  advantage;  “nor 
wishes  ”  is  hardly  a  child’s  location  (surely  “  he’d  rather  not  ”  is 
the  natural  phrase,  and  one  wonders  at  its  not  having  suggested 
itself  to,  or,  if  so  it  did,  at  its  being  rejected  by,  the  author)  ;  and 
“  to  profit  by  these  garden  days  ”  sounds,  too,  a  little  “  old.”  But 
these  are  comparatively  trifling  points  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  little 
poem  is  a  thoroughly  humorous  expression  of  childhood’s  con¬ 
temptuous  wonder  at  the  follies  of  the  adult.  “My  Treasures,” 
the  enumeration  of  the  nuts,  the  whistle,  the  stoue,  and  last  and 
most  precious — 

The  chisel  both  handle  and  blade, 

Which  a  man  who  was  really  a  carpenter  made — 

is  another  thoroughly  successful  piece.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
have  done  well  to  have  rejected  such  trivialities  as  “  Auntie’s 
Skirts  ”  aud  “  Rain,”  which  are  unworthy  of  any  but  a  very  young 
child  indeed.  And  generally  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  book  would  have  been  the  better  for  being  shortened.  Sixty- 
four  flower-beds  are  too  many  for  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses-,  we 
can  hardly  help  tiring  of  such  often-repeated  specimens  of  what 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  he  a  very  limited  order  of 
horticulture.  We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  take  leave  of  a 
volume  in  many  respects  so  attractive  as  this  with  words  of 
fault-finding.  Considered  merely  as  verse,  and  without  any 
reference  to  its  special  claim  upon  the  young,  one  may  linger 
with  pleasure  upon  many  of  its  pages.  For  picturesque  touches 
of  observation,  aud  for  spirited  workmanship,  the  five  stanzas 
of  “Summer  Sun”  surpass  anything  perhaps  in  the  volume; 
“Night  and  Bay”  has  merit  enough  to  atone  almost  for  the 
barbarous  rhyme  (“valleys”  and  “allies”)  with  which  it  con¬ 
cludes ;  aud  the  “Envoys”  at  the  end  of  the  hook  are  lull  of 
grace  and  pathos,  that  “To  Minnie”  in  particular  possessing  in¬ 
describable  teuderness  and  charm.  On  the  whole,  aud  despite  the 
shortcomings  we  have  felt  obliged  to  notice,  Mr.  Stevenson's  book 
deserves  to  have  plenty  of  readers,  both  young  and  old. 


OLD  HIGHWAYS  IN  CHINA.* 

BOOKS  of  travel  in  China  have  been  plentiful  of  late,  and  it 
might  fairly  have  been  supposed  that  the  “  Old  Highways  ”  of 
the  country  were  worn  bare.  But  the  work  before  us  furnishes- 
sound  evidence  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Others  have  tra¬ 
velled  through  the  province  of  Shantung,  have  admired  Tsi-nan  I’oo, 
and  have  visited  the  tombs  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  but  none 
have  covered  the  ground  over  which  Mrs.  \\  illiamson  takes  us. 
Her  forerunners  have  been  of  the  opposite  sex,  many  ot  them 
missionaries,  others  merchants,  and  a  tew  pleasure-seekers.  One 
and  all  have  described  the  scenes  they  witnessed,  the  ceremonies 
they  took  part  in,  and  the  official  life  into  which  they  were 
allowed  glimpses.  But  Mrs.  Williamson  takes  us  oil'  these  beaten 

*  Old  Highways  in  China.  By  Isabelle  Williamson.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
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trades  into  the  home  life  of  the  people  and  into  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Zenanas. 

It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say  that  Shantung1  is  one  of  the  oldest 
provinces  in  China,  and  yet  so  it  is,  for  in  it  we  find  more  distinct 
traces  of  the  pre-Chinese'  aboriginal  tribes  than  in  any,  at  least,  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  influence  which  these 
natives  exercised  on  the  Chinese  settlers  is  still  marked  in  certain 
customs  which  have  no  counterparts  in  the  purely  Chinese  portions 
of  the  countrv.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Mrs.  William¬ 
son,  although  she  appears  to  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  aboriginal  or  mixed  populations.  At  Lai-chow 
iroo  she  witnessed  certain  funeral  ceremonies  common  to  the  district 
which  have  never  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lished  descriptions  of  Chinese  burials,  and  which  suggest  at  once 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  referring  to 
the  “  bowl  being  broken  ”  and  the  “  cord  loosed  ”  : — 

As  the  coffin  is  brought  out  (she  writes)  all  the  chief  mourners  kneel  in 
front  of  the  hearse,  tlje  eldest  male  relative  holding  in  his  hands  a  very 
large  bowl.  This  bowl  contains  the  (burnt!  ashes  of  all  the  dead  man's 
private  letters,  and  all  personal  things  that  he  has  not  put  into  the  hands 
of  his  secretary.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  coffin  is  put  into  the  hearse  this  bowl  is 
broken  to  atoms  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  .  .  At  the  same  time  an  at¬ 
tendant  woman  cuts  through  a  double  scarlet  cord  and  says,  “  The  cord  is 
loosed.”  This  is  done  only  if  his  wife  survives  him. 

For  a  parallel  to  another  custom  prevalent  in  Shantung  we  must 
go  to  some  of  the  least  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  belief 
is  common  iD  many  countries  that  a  building  is  likely  to  be  more 
securely  established  if  some  living  thing  is  buried  under  the  foun¬ 
dation.  In  Chinese  fortune-telling  mauuals  reference  is  made  to 
this  superstition,  but  the  victims  recommended  are  the  inferior 
animals  or  insects.  At  Teh-chow  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•Chefoo,  however,  Mrs.  Williamson  found  that  it  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  habit  to  bury  children  alive  under  the  foundations 
of  houses  and  the  piles  of  bridges.  In  one  particular  case  within 
her  knowledge  where  a  bridge  had  been  repeatedly  swept  away 
by  a  turbulent  stream  eight  children  were  so  sacriliced  to  appease 
the  spirit  of  the  river. 

In  most  of  the  cities  in  the  province  there  are  considerable 
Mahommedan  populations,  whose  doctrine  of  monotheism  inclines 
them  to  fraternize  with  Europeans.  The  lady  followers  of  the 
Prophet  were  very  cordial  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  who  noticed  that 
the  features  of  many  of  them  differed  entirely  from  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Possibly  the  presence  of  so  large  an  admixture  of 
Mahommedans  has  made  the  task  of  proselytizing  easier  in  Shan¬ 
tung  than  in  other  parts  of  China;  but,  at  all  events,  the  local 
Protestant  missionaries  claim  to  have  on  their  register  2,800  con¬ 
verts  to  their  faith.  By  the  female  relatives  of  these  Christians 
Mrs.  Williamson  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  she  draws 
several  pleasing  pictures  from  the  domestic  life  of  her  friends.  At 
Wei-hien  she  visited  a  lady,  with  whom,  after  discussing  “  rail¬ 
ways,  the  falling  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  and  current  news,”  she 

adjourned  to  the  apartments  of  the  younger  ladies,  and  had  luncheon  of 
confections,  fruit,  pastry,  salad,  and  tea.  Only  the  old  Tai  Tai  (or  lady) 
ate  with  me.  The  young  wives  and  daughters  ate  afterwards.  The  divan 
on  which  we  sat,  and  on  which  was  placed  a  small  dining-table,  was 
covered  with  a  magnificent  wadded  quilt.  The  centre-piece  was  yellow 
silk,  with  crimson  brocade  pattern,  richly  mixed  with  gold.  .  .  .  The 
opposite  divan  was  covered  with  a  quilt  of  greater  beauty — white  satin 
embroidered  in  pink  and  gold  and  green.  .  .  .  While  at  luncheon  the 
whole  household  of  women  came  in,  and  partook  of  melon  seeds  and 
sweetmeats.  Some  of  the  nieces  of  the  old  tai  Tai  came  in  with  the 
children.  There  were  many  very  fine-looking  women  amongst  them.  .  .  . 
Just  at  sunset  dinner  was  served.  None  but  the  old  Tai  Tai  and  I  dined, 

•  although  there  was  ample  provision  for  the  thirty  or  forty  women  and  girls 
w  ho  sat  round  about  the  room,  talking  and  amusing  the  little  ones.  .  .  . 
The  viands  were  deliciously  cooked,  and  as  course  after  course  was  sent  in 
I  became  qu'te  bewildered.  .  .  .  The  decorations  on  the  various  dir  lies 
were  highly  artistic.  When  dinner  was  ended,  two  beautifully  lacquered 
basins  were  brought  in,  with  hot  water  and  a  small  napkin,  which  the 
lady  wrung  out  and  handed  to  me. 

Mrs.  Williamson  writes  naturally  and  with  ease  ;  she  makes  no 
attempt  at  “  fine  writing,”  but  “  only  speaks  right  on  ”  of  the 
-ights  she  saw  and  the  people  she  met.  Of  these  she  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  her  book  to  those  who  wish  to  read  something  new  about 
an  old  subject. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"\  I  GABRIEL  SARRAZIN'S  Poet.es  modernes  de  VAngle- 
AVl.  •  terra  (1)  is  a  book  that  one  takes  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  puts  down  with  a  good  deal  of  disappointment.  There 
was  certainly  room  for  such  a  book ;  for  Frenchmen  in  general 
know  very  little  of  modern  English  poetry.  We  once  knew  a 
Frenchman  of  very  considerable  literary  knowledge  who  confused 
Southey  and  Shelley,  and  we  suspect  that  he  difl'ered  from  most 
of  his  countrymen  chiefly  in  the  point  that  t hey  would  have 
known  neither  name,  and  therefore  would  have  been  safe  from 
the  chance  of  confusion.  M.  Sarrazin  has  read  his  subjects — 
Landor,  Shellevr,  Keats,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mr.  I).  G.  Rossetti,  nnd 
Mr.  Swinburne — with  apparent  zeal,  and  certainly  what  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  him  is  not  fervour  of  appreciation.  But  it  is  appreciation 
which  is  by  no  means  according  to  knowledge.  In  the  first  place, 
though  questioning  some  of  M.  Taine's  conclusions,  he  keeps  tho 
weary  habit  of  tracing  this  and  that  to  “la  vicillo  race  Anglo- 
Saxonne,”  “  l'iddc  puritaine,”  and  all  tho  rest  of  it.  When  will 

(1)  Poelcs  modules  de  f  AngMtrrt.  I’ar  Gabriel  Sarrazin.  I’aria  : 
Ollendorff. 


some  Frenchman  of  genius  arise  to  sweep  all  this  fatras  of  pseudo¬ 
science  out  of  French  criticism  P  Nor  is  M.  Sarrazin  at  all  happy 
in  details.  He  has  heard  of,  but  be  does  not  in  the  least  appre¬ 
ciate,  the  deplorable  technical  insufficiency  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
though  he  mentions  the  absence  in  her  of  “  le  travail  de  toilette 
de  la  forme,”  he  compares  her  in  this  respect  to — whom  does  the 
reader  think  ?  To  Sbakspeare.  Now  Sbakspeare  and  Mrs. 
Browning  differ  in  many  ways,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  in  any  so 
much  as  in  the  fact  that  Sbakspeare’s  technique,  bold  and  some¬ 
times  careless  as  it  may  seem,  is  never  slovenly,  and  that  Mrs. 
Browning’s,  though  often  careful,  is  innately  slipshod.  Again, 
as  his  chief  instance  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  rhythmical  science  M. 
Sarrazin  quotes  Anactoria  (where  the  whole  rhythmical  peculiarity 
consists  in  nothing  but  exaggerated  enjambement  and  a  shower  of 
tribrachs),  instead  of  instancing  the  wonderful  concerted  music 
of  such  pieces  as  The  Triumph  of  Time  or  the  Prelude  to  Songs 
before  Sunrise.  But  these  are  just  the  points  where  a  foreigner  is 
most  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  there  are  very  likely  English  critics 
who  have  made  just  the  same  sort  of  mistakes  about  French  poets. 

M.  de  Mangienville  Las  written  an  agreeable  little  book, 
seasoned  with  a  large  store  of  original  documents  concerning 
Claude,  second  daughter  of  Ilenri  II.  and  Duchess  of  Lorraine  (2). 
This  princess  died  quite  young,  and  she  had  neither  the  beauty 
nor  the  talent  of  her  sister  Marguerite,  but  she  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  her  remarkable  family,  and  beyond 
comparison  the  most  blameless. 

The  colonial  activity  of  France  is  being  stimulated  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  shower  of  geographieo-political  pamphlets,  of  which 
we  have  two  before  us  (3).  That  on  the  Congo  is  an  attack  on 
the  International  Association  and  a  vehement  demand  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  M.  de  Brazza's  acquisitions.  In  M. 
Burdo’s  pamphlet  the  enemy  is  poor  England,  who,  it  seems, 
through  Dr.  Kirk,  subsidizes  and  abets  the  wicked  negro  robber 
chief  Mirambo,  tyrannizes  over  the  good  Arabs  of  Central  Africa, 
and  generally  behaves  fiendishly  alter  her  kind.  There  is  perhaps 
no  greater  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  our  fathers  than 
that  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  their  sons  have  not  yet  obliterated 
this  idea  of  a  maleficent  but  powerful  and  prudent  England  from 
Continental  minds. 

Although  Paris  is  not  quite  the  absolute  arbiter  of  dress  that  it 
once  was,  such  a  book  as  L' art  de  la  toilette  (4)  would  hardly  be 
possible  elsewhere.  It  has  the  portly  shape,  the  lavish  margins, 
the  tine  print,  the  careful  illustration  of  a  choice  edition  ot  a  lite¬ 
rary  masterpiece.  As  for  the  matter,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
usual  newspaper  fashion  article.  It  abounds  in  propositions  (such  as 
this  : — “  Le  verms  est  impossible  par  les  jours  de  grande  chaleur  ”) 
like  those  which  drove  Mr.  Carlyle  to  fury  in  Pelham,  and  it  has 
passages  half  unconsciously  burlesquing  the  sublime  and  poetical, 
such  as: — “Si  la  femme  est  la  realite,  lui  [le  corset]  est  la  pro- 
messe ;  si  elle  est  le  poeme,  il  en  est  le  doux  dcrin,  mystdrieuse 
reliure  du  livre  le  plus  divin.” 

M  Vuitry’s  useful  monograph  on  the  financial  difficulties  of 
France  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  (5)  treats  a 
complicated  subject  of  the  greatest  indirect  historical  importance 
with  knowledge  and  clearness. 

New  periodicals  appear  and  disappear  in  Paris  like  foam  balls 
on  a  river,  but  one  of  the  Latest  literary  apparitions,  the  Revue 
contemporaine  (6),  deserves  notice  and  recommendation.  Dantists, 
we  believe,  hold  that  it  has  found  a  mares'-nest  in  “  two  unpub¬ 
lished  cantos  of  the  Inferno.''  But  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  M. 
Thdodore  de  Banville  have  given  it  verse,  and  MM.  Hennequin,  de 
Pressense,  Forgues,  and  others  prose  of  great  merit. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'^TOTHING  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  appearance  of 
Av  Mr.  Francis  I  litchmau’s  edition  of  The  Runny mede  Letters 
(Bentley  &  Son).  These  vivacious  and  sarcastic  epistles  abound 
in  passages  that  may  be  applied  to  the  present  political  situation 
with  striking  truth.  They  are  among  the  few  political  writings 
whose  interest  has  survived  the  objects  they  were  designed  to 
further,  and  whose  force  is  still  vital  and  stimulating.  Even  if 
their  ascription  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  universal,  they 
should  command  general  attention  just  now.  They  are  not  of  the 
ephemeral  class  of  polemical  writings,  the  work  of  smart  par¬ 
tisan  or  shrewd  politician,  which  lapse  into  merited  oblivion  after 
the  brief  service  of  the  hour.  They  have  the  prophetic  quality, 
the  insight,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman  whose  hand  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  every  page.  In  the  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  there  is  a  passage  curiously  applicable  to  recent  events  : — 
“Scarcely  a  hired  writer  would  have  the  front  at  this  day  to 
pretend  that  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Douses  of 
Parliament  is  a  collision  between  tbe  Peers  and  the  People. 
That  phrase ‘the  People’  is  a  little  better  comprehended  now 
than  it  used  to  be ;  it  will  not  serve  for  the  stalking-horse  of 
faction  as  it  did.”  Again,  in  the  second  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne 

(2)  Claude,  de  France,  Duchcssc  de  Lorraine.  Bar  M.  It.  do 
Mangienville.  Baris :  l’errin. 

(3)  Le  Congo  franrais.  Bar  J.  L.  Dntlieuil  do  Rhins.  Les  A  rales  duns 
I'AJrif/ue  centrute.  Bar  A.  liurdo.  Baris:  Dentil. 

(4)  L' art.de  la  toilette.  Bar  Violctte.  Baris:  Dentil. 

(5)  I.e  ditnrdre  dcs  finance*  cl  le s  execs  de  la  speculation  a  la  Jin  du  regne 
det.ouisXIV.  Bar  A.  Vuitry.  Baris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  La  Revue  contemporaine  (I.  II.)  Baris:  Bureau  do  la  Revue. 
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we  read: — “The  House  of  Lords,  decried  for  its  ignorance  and 
insufficiency  by  adventurers  without  talents  and  without  educa¬ 
tion,  has  vindicated  its  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  country  for 
its  ability  and  its  knowledge.”  This  was  written  of  the  action  of 
the  Peers  in  rejecting  the  measures  of  a  Government  that  had 
allied  itself  with  the  Repealers.  Of  Irish  discontent  a  character¬ 
istic  remedy  is  advocated  in  the  bitter  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) : — “  Then  ‘  Ireland  must  be 
tranquillized.’  So  I  think.  Feed  the  poor,  hang  the  agitators. 
That  will  do  it.  But  that's  not  your  way.  It  is  the  destruction 
of  the  English  and  Protestant  interest  that  is  the  Whig  specific 
for  Irish  tranquillity.”  Mr.  Hitchman’s  annotations  supply  all 
necessary  explanation  in  an  agreeable  style  and  enhance  the  utility 
of  an  excellent  and  timely  reprint. 

“  The  young  Eudoxia  thought  the  village  of  Harmony  the  most 
simply  dignified  place  she  had  ever  been  in,  in  all  her  life,  as  she 
drove  up  toward  the  Academe  on  a  splendid  morning  in  July.” 
There  is  something  touching  in  this  ingenuous  tribute  of  the  young 
Eudoxia  as  unfolded  in  Philosophies  Quastor ;  or,  Pays  in  Concord 
(Boston :  D.  Lothrop).  It  is  not  strange  that  the  enthusiastic 
young  lady  who  thirsts  for  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Concord 
should  be  stirred  by  the  venerable  associations  of  the  place.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  has  a  becoming  reverence  for  Concord  and  its  philosophy. 
Not  only  is  the  sad  and  earnest  Eudoxia  eager  in  the  cult  of  the 
great  and  good  Emerson,  but  the  Concordian  professors  and 
pupils  combine  with  Nature  herself  in  lofty  hymn  and 
solemn  orison  to  glorify  the  American  classic.  “  Cedite,  Romani 
scriptores,  cedite  Graii.”  Let  Athens  yield  to  Concord.  Very 
beautiful  is  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  and  obviously  sincere 
the  spirit  of  th.9  book,  though  a  little  exalted.  The  persons  in¬ 
troduced  in  her  rhapsody  will  be  recognized  through  their  thin 
disguise  by  all  true  Emersonians,  even  to  the  spirited  Alacer  who 
in  full  philosophical  conclave  “  arose  to  antidote  the  absurd 
onslaught  made  by  Matthew  Arnold  since  last  the  philosophers  had 
met  together.” 

The  Church  Handy  Dictionary  (Skeffington)  is  a  useful  com¬ 
pilation,  designed  for  laymen  rather  than  the  clergy,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  editor's  expressed  aims,  should  be  sufficiently  equipped 
not  to  need  its  assistance. 

Darkness  and  Down  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  a  somewhat 
frenzied  attack  on  the  “  double-diddling  called  ‘  buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  markets,’  otherwise  paying  the 
producer  less  than  you  might  and  charging  the  consumer  more 
than  you  ought.”  This  venerable  custom  and  its  consequence, 
trade  competition,  are  charged  with  all  the  social  iniquities  of  the 
day.  The  author  of  this  plea  for  State  Communism  injures  his 
cause  by  the  insobriety  of  his  language.  Among  other  things,  he 
asserts  that  “  what  is  done  by  the  State  is  always  better  than 
what  is  done  by  the  profit-mongering  individual,”  and  cites  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  proof  of  this  (p.  72).  The  superior 
celerity  and  cheapness  of  the  railway  service  in  the  carriage  of 
parcels  seems  unknown  to  the  author.  For  the  rest,  the  book  is 
visionary  and  tedious. 

Mr.  Robert  Damon’s  Geology  of  Weymouth,  Sec.  (Stanford)  is  a 
well-illustrated  and  admirable  handbook,  based  on  the  most  recent 
surveys  and  authorities.  The  geology  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast 
from  Swanage  to  Abbotsbury  is  treated  with  great  fulness  and 
in  excellent  style.  The  book  is  a  sound  and  attractive  guide  in 
which  the  amateur  may  trust,  as  well  as  a  genuine  scientific  com¬ 
pendium.  • 

Mr.  Alan  Bagot’s  Engineering  for  Estates  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.)  is  written  in  the  practical  spirit  not  always  characteristic 
of  experts.  Owners  of  estates,  'armers,  agents,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  may  derive  much  useful  information  affecting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  land  from  Mr.  Bagot's  work.  The  problems  of  drainage 
and  surveying  are  dealt  with  clearly  and  effectively. 

Most  metaphysical  treatises  move  the  conscientious  reader  to  a 
naif  wonderment  at  the  poverty  of  language  and  an  abashed  sense 
of  imperfect  vision.  The  Ethics  of  Reason,  by  Scotus  Novanticus 
(Williams  &  Norgate),  is  marred  by  the  author’s  indulgence  in 
repetition,  and  his  iteration,  so  far  from  clearing  the  fields  of 
metaphysics,  tends  rather  to  fresh  incumbrance.  It  is  true,  a9  the 
author  says  of  Kant,  “  the  prolixity  of  a  great  man  is  no  excuse, 
however,  for  wholly  misunderstanding  him”;  yet  we  must  also 
agree  with  him  that  “  Had  Kant  written  only  one-third  of  what 
he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Ethics,  his  position  would  have 
been  clearer  to  others  at  least,  if  not  to  himself.”  This  excellent 
criticism  maybe  applied  to  the  little  treatise  of  Scotus  Nov. inti  •us. 

Butler’s  Hudibras  is  the  newest  addition  to  Morley’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Library  (lioutledge).  It  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  bv 
the  editor  that  supplies  all  needful  information  in  a  brief  space,  and 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  notes  which  in  old  editions  were  enter¬ 
taining  rather  than  ornamental  or  useful.  The  new  and  cht-ap 
edition  of  Tommy  Upmore  (Sampson  Low)  introduces  Mr. 
Blackmore’s  strange  essay  in  the  romance  of  politics  to  the  larger 
audience  that  sometimes  reverses  the  verdict  of  the  few. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  “  Triibner’s  Simplified  Grammars’' 
is  Iljalmar  Edgren's  Compendious  Sanskrit  Grammar,  in  which  the 
author  aims  at  giving  “  a  concise,  synthetical  exposition  o  the 
structure  of  the  language.”  Mr.  W.  Thornton  Bullock’s  Elementary 
Help-Notes  on  Latin  parts  of  speech  (Relfe  Brothers)  is  a  simple 
and  sensible  little  aid  to  beginners.  A  pamphlet  based  on  til  tv 
years’  experience  of  English  classical  education  “  by  an  old 
Wykehamist”  (Winchester:  Warren)  is  conservative  in  tone,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  is  also  suggestive  and  thoughtful. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  CRISIS. 

V^LTITAT  may  be  the  full  import  of  the  Royal  Message 

>  *  which  was  delivered  last  Thursday  night  to  a  scarcely 
prepared  Parliament  we  have  not  yet  been  fully  permitted 
to  know.  But  that  the  step  announced  in  it  should  already 
have  sensibly  deepened  the  apprehensions  of  the  country 
was  to  be  expected.  Following  so  closely  as  it  does  upon 
the  heels  of  the  less  extensive  military  measure  of  the  same 
ltind  taken  shortly  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  it 
would  in  any  case  have  indicated  a  very  rapid  accession  of 
gravity  in  the  situation.  But,  as  it  is,  of  course  there  can 
be  little  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  as  to  the  specific  ground 
on  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  take  this  step. 
Ho  Government,  least  of  all  a  Government  of  the  character 
and  professions  of  the  present  one,  would  take  steps  to 
render  available  for  immediate  employment  two  forces 
amounting  together  to  70,000  men  if  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  in  presence  of  a  “  case  of  great  emer- 
“  gency  ”  in  no  formal  sense  of  the  words ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  have  been  anxiously  fixed  for  weeks  past  on 
the  only  quarter  on  which  this  emergency  can  have  arisen. 
Nobody  doubts,  we  suppose,  that  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Militia  Reserve  are  to  be  called  out  in  order  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  troops  imperatively  required  for  reinforcing 
the  Indian  establishment.  According  to  the  latest  accounts 
we  have,  or  shall  soon  have,  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  men  ready  for  instant  service  upon  the  North- 
West  Frontier ;  but,  though  that  represents  no  bad  state  of 
preparation  for  the  moment,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Lord  Defferin  should  have  felt  it  his  duty,  in  view  of  a 
perhaps  rapid  development  of  events  in  Afghanistan,  to 
apply  to  the  Home  Government  for  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Aleanwhile,  however,  the  highly  unconfidential  relations 
now  subsisting  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  people,  appear  to  us  to  be  very  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  ;  nor  is  their  peculiar  character  to  be  altogether 
excused  on  the  plea  of  enforced  Ministerial  reticence.  We 
are  allowed  to  know  both  too  much  and  too  little  for  our 
peace  of  mind — too  much  of  those  military  measures  which 
M misters  cannot  keep  concealed,  and  too  little  of  the 
course  of  that  diplomacy  which  may  or  may  not  be  tending 
to  make  war  inevitable.  Of  the  preparations  themselves,  of 
course,  we  fully  approve.  If  the  English  Cabinet  were 
known  to  be  as  firm  in  their  foreign  policy  as  they  have 
Proved  themselves  to  be  unstable,  they  probably  could  not, 
at  the  piesent  juncture  and  in  face  of  their  present  ad¬ 
versary,  dispense  with  warlike  demonstrations;  but  to  say 
that  even  a  strong  Government  may  need  on  occasion  to 
strengthen  themselves  still  further  by  a  display  of  military 
activity  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  such 
displays  will  suffice  of  themselves  to  make  a  weak  Govern¬ 
ment  strong.  The  policy  of  “  supporting  diplomacy  by  arms” 
need  not  always  be  successful ;  adopted  by  statesmen  of  a 
certain  sort  it  may  turn  out  as  often  as  not  to  bo  merely 
blunting  arms  by  diplomacy.  That  the  latter  result  of  the 
combination  will  follow  in  the  present  case  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  reason  to  fear.  It  is  but  small  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear  day  by  day  of  fresh  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Ministers  to  place  the  Empire  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
when  week  by  week  we  are  admitted  to  diplomatic  dis¬ 
closures  which  exhibit  the  men  themselves  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  surrender.  It  is  true  that  since  the  bust  capitu¬ 
lation  we  have  been  again  assured  by  the  friends  of  the 


Government  that  Air.  Gladstone  is  once  more  “standing 
“  firm.”  He  has  again  “  put  his  foot  down  ” — that  unfor¬ 
tunate  foot  which  he  has  hitherto  put  “  into  ”  everything 
and  down  on  nothing — and  this  time  he  may  be  trusted  not 
to  give  way.  He  has  sent  a  despatch  to  Russia,  on  the 
1 6th  of  this  month,  which  Russia  has  not  yet  answered, 
and  which  he  thinks  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  press  her 
to  answer  in  so  short  a  time.  What  its  contents  are  is  not 
known  to  any  one  except  rumour;  but  rumour  is  quite 
certain  that  he  has  informed  Russia  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  not  tolerate  any  Russian  advance  “  to  the 
south  of  a  certain  line,”  the  distance  of  which  from 
Herat,  and  whether  Russia  has  or  has  not  overpassed  it 
already,  are  points  on  which  rumour  is  not  informed,  but 
which  are  manifestly  of  some  importance.  Aleanwhile, 
moreover,  and  assuming  that  Air.  Gladstone  has  at  last 
found  a,  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  there  has 
now  arisen  the  pleasing  uncertainty  whether  this  firmness, 
it  it  really  exists,  has  not  come  too  late,  and  whether 
Russ: a  has  not  now  been  encouraged  to  commit  herself 
to  positions,  military  and  diplomatic,  from  which  she  can¬ 
not  retreat ;  whether,  in  fact,  having  begun  perhaps  bv 
merely  bouncing,  she  may  not  now  find  herself  actually 
compelled  to  fight.  What  her  military  positions  are  we 
know,  or  believe  we  know,  unless,  at  least,  she  has  already 
broken  her  flimsy  engagement  to  make  no  further  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  as  to  her  diplomatic  positions — which  may,  of 
course,  have  as  much  to  say  to  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  as  the  military  ones— we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  All 
that  we  do  know  is  that  everything  done  by  our  own 
Government  thus  far  is  precisely  of  a  nature  to  encourage  a 
Power  like  Russia  to  advance  claims  so  intolerable  that  her 
insistence  on  them  (and  she  may  find  abandonment  impos¬ 
sible)  will  render  war  inevitable. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  various  steps  taken  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  Having 
entered  into  agreement  with  Russia  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  Afghan  frontier,  and  having  despatched  our  Com¬ 
missioner  and  waited  many  months  in  vain  for  Russia  to 
despatch  hers,  we  discover  that  her  forces  have  advanced 
from  Sarakhs  to  Pul-i-Khatun,  and  Her  AIajesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  call  upon  Russia  to  retire  them.  Russia  declines 
to  do  so  on  the  wholly  irrelevant  plea  that  she  claims  the 
territory  to  which  she  has  advanced.  Her  AIajesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  reply  to  this  by  pointing  out  the  irrelevance 
of  the  plea,  and  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
foices  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  further  negotiation  on 
our  part ;  nor  indeed  do  they  make  any  reply  at  all.  They 
do  nothing,  and  say  nothing  ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards 
Russia  pushes  forward  still  further,  they  tacitly  consent  to 
consider  their  former  demand  as  “  lapsed.”  Whether  they 
then  make  any  new  demand  upon  Russia  to  retire  from  her 
more  advanced  position  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  so,  they 
allow  this  to  “  lapse”  also,  and  substitute  for  it  an  “agree¬ 
ment,  or  rather  arrangement,”  under  which  Russia  is  pro¬ 
visionally  to  retain  all  that  she  h;is  seized  on  condition  of _ 

what  1  Apparently  nothing.  It  cannot  bo  discovered  that 
Russia  has  given  any  single  new  guarantee  of  diplomatic 
good  faith  in  return  for  our  consent  to  overlook  her  re¬ 
peated  acts  of  military  aggression.  She  has  not  sent  her 
Commissioner  to  the  frontier;  it  is  not  known  that  she  pro¬ 
poses  to  send  him  ;  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  even  called  upon  her  to  send  him.  For  all 
that  appears,  she  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  her 
illegitimate  positions,  simply  on  the  terms  of  doing  what 
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she  was  always  willing  enough  to  do,  and  what,  indeed,  she 
could  not  help  doing  unless  she  were  prepared  to  begin  a  war 
herself  at  once  and  without  hatching  any  pi’etcxt  of  provoca¬ 
tion — namely,  “  negotiate,”  as  she  calls  it,  in  London  for  the 
determination  of  a  frontier  line  in  Central  Asia.  And, 
whatever  may  be  the  moral  beauty  of  this  diplomacy  on  our 
side,  it  is  assuredly  not  the  kind  of  diplomacy  which  averts 
war. 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  reply  to 
the  “  direct  challenge  ”  offered  to  ourselves  and  others  by 
the  strangely  agitated  advocate  of  Russia  in  the  London 
press.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
six  propositions  formulated  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  con¬ 
stitute  the  Russian  case  as  put  before  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  or  only  as  put  before  the  confiding  editor  who 
has  here  made  himself  sponsor  for  it ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  defence,  even  if  acknowledged  to  go  on  all  the  legs 
necessary  for  locomotion,  limps  painfully  behind  the  argu¬ 
mentative  necessities  of  the  case.  But,  as  a  few  words 
of  reply  to  it  may  conceivably  help  to  soothe  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry’s  unquiet  mind,  we  give  them.  It  is  true  then,  in  a 
sense,  that  (i)  “  Russia  and  England  agreed  in  May  to  refer 
“  the  whole  question  of  what  was  Afghan  and  what  was  not 
“  Afghan  on  the  North-West  Frontier  to  the  decision  ofaJoint 
“  Commission  ”  ;  but  even  this  is  not  true  absolutely.  Does 
our  Russian  advocate  maintain,  for  instance,  that  we  meant  to 
refer  the  question  whether  Herat  was  or  was  not  Afghan 
to  a  Joint  Commission?  If  not,  he  lets  in  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  of  presumptive  or  reputed  possession  at  once,  and  de¬ 
molishes  his  whole  theory  of  the  par  ity  of  Russian  and 
Afghan  “advances.”  It  is  not  true  (2)  that  “in  the  whole 
“  of  the  debatable  or  debated  land  there  were  few  points 
“  the  Afghan  title  to  which  was  more  disputed  than  Penj- 
“  deh,”  if  disputed  means  anything  more  than  “  disputed 
“  by  Russian  military  commanders  at  this  moment.”  So 
far,  indeed,  from  this  being  true,  there  were  few  points 
which,  on  the  authority  of  the  travellers  and  geographers  of  all 
nations,  not  excluding  Russia  herself,  were  more  indisputably 
Afghan  than  Penj-deh.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  (3)  “  the  question  whether  Penj-deh  was  Afghan  or 
“  not  was  specifically  mentioned  in  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s 
“  Instructions  as  one  upon  which  the  Joint  Commission  had 
“to  adjudicate”;  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  ! 
establish  any  parity  between  the  position  of  Afghans  in  a 
place  always  reputed  to  belong  to  them  and  the  position  of  | 
Russia  in  places  equally  reputed  to  be  Afghan,  and  not,  or 
some  of  them  not,  even  denied  by  Russia  to  be  correctly  so 
reputed.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  (4)  “when  the  | 
“  agreement  with  Russia  was  arrived  at  there  were  no 
“  Afghans  or  Russians  in  any  part  of  the  debatable  land  ; 
but,  if  true,  it  was  about  as  relevant  as  the  fact  that,  when 
John  Doe  commenced  proceedings  in  ejectment  against 
Richard  Roe  in  respect  of  his  farm  of  Blackacre,  the  said 
Richard  was  not  living  on  his  said  farm  of  Blackacre,  but 
on  his  farm  of  Whitacre.  Which  further  disposes  of  pro¬ 
position  (5),  that  the  Afghans  “  suddenly  seized  Penj-deh,” 
which  means  that  Richard  “  suddenly  seized  ”  his 
farm  of  Blackacre  by  going  to  reside  on  it.  There  remains 
proposition  (6),  which  carries  the  Russians  to  Pul-i-khatun 
as  their  reply  to  the  Afghan  seizure  of  Penj-deh  and — 
there,  to  our  amazement,  leaves  them.  But  has  the  editor  ; 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  been  asleep  ever  since  last  October  ? 
The  Russians  are  not  at  Pul-i-khatun;  they  are  at  Zulfikar 
Pass  and  Ak-Robat.  If  the  advance  to  Pul-i  khatun  was 
a  reply  to  the  Afghan  “seizure”  of  Penj-deh,  what  is  the 
advance  to  the  Zulfikar  Pass  and  Ak-Robat  a  reply  to  ? 
Obviously  to  nothing.  It  is  “  the  odds,”  as  golf-players  say, 
and  not  “  the  like.”  But,  if  so,  where  is  the  equity  of 
calling  for  a  “  simultaneous  retirement  ”  of  Russians  and 
Afghans?  On  the  showing  of  Russia’s  own  friend,  she 
ought  to  go  back  to  Pul-i  khatun  before  the  question  of 
Afghan  retirement  is  raised  at  all.  But  we  feel  that  an 
apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  replying  to  an  advocate 
who  either  has  not  read  his  own  brief,  or  hopes  that  the 
court  will  mistake  the  issue  which  it  has  to  try. 


THE  FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT. 

R.  GLADSTONE,  in  introducing  the  financial  agree¬ 
ment  for  Parliament  to  sign,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
speech  “remarkable  even  for  him.”  It  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
member  any  occasion,  during  the  last  five  years  at  least,  in 
which  this  particular  oratorical  Vauxhall  has  not  by  the 
same  authorities  been  illuminated  with  its  twenty  thousand 


additional  lamps.  That  the  same  fault  may  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  be  admitted  here  that,  if 
the  speech  was  poor,  it  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be 
made  on  the  speaker’s  case.  As  always  happens  in  such 
circumstances,  it  made  the  case  a  little  worse.  The  extreme 
clearness  and  cogency  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
out  the  needs  of  Egypt  only  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
every  intelligent  hearer  and  reader  the  consideration 
that,  not  the  needs  of  Egypt,  but  the  questionable  fashion 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  those  needs,  is  the 
matter  really  under  discussion.  The  copiousness  and 
confidence  with  which  he  argued  that  an  international 
guarantee  ought  not  to  convey  a  right  of  international 
interference  only  threw  up  in  higher  relief  the  question. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  have  the  Powers  insisted  on 
an  international  guarantee  at  all?  Neither  his  own  ora¬ 
tory  nor  the  clerical  details  of  Lord  Edjiond  Fitzmaurice 
could  obscure  either  of  these  fatal  objections  to  the  agree¬ 
ment;  and,  dispiriting  as  it  must  always  be  for  Opposition 
speakers  to  feel  that  the  House  agrees  with  every  one  of 
their  arguments,  and  will  signify  its  agreement  by  voting  in 
the  teeth  of  those  arguments,  and  of  its  convictions,  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Bourke  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
exposing  satisfactorily  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
defence.  From  the  minor  speakers  on  the  Government  side 
came  the  usual  announcements  (which  custom  has  perhaps 
made  easy  even  to  men  of  honour)  that  the  speakers  dis¬ 
approved  of  everything  the  Government  had  done,  and 
intended  to  vote  approval  of  everything ;  and  this,  with  the 
prevailing  anxiety  about  relations  with  Russia,  took  most  of 
the  interest  out  of  the  debate. 

Indeed  the  repeated  experiences  which  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  of  the  unshakable  fidelity  of  its  followers,  and 
of  their  complete  indifference  to  the  national  interests  as 
compared  with  those  of  party,  appear  to  have  inspired  it  with 
a  certain  cynicism.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  seldom  or  never 
plainspoken  enough  to  be  cynical.  Bat  Mr.  Childers 
and  Sir  W.  IIarcourt,  in  the  discussions  on  the  financial 
agreement  and  the  time  of  its  debate,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  have  deserved  the  word,  if  not  to  have  meant 
the  attitude.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
having  in  his  opening  speech  on  the  subject  conveyed  the 
impression  that  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  Powers 
barred  the  use  of  the  agreement  as  a  lever  for  disturbing 
the  administration  of  Egypt,  confessed  with  no  great  readi¬ 
ness,  but  with  complete  nonchalance,  that  there  is  no 
understanding  at  all,  and  that  the  expectation  that  the 
Powers  will  abstain  from  interference  is  based  upon  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  not  explicitly  claimed  the 
right  to  interfere.  In  other  words,  no  steps  whatever 
have  been  taken  to  bar  the  Multiple  Control.  The  Home 
Secretary',  in  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  date  of 
discussion,  admitted,  with  a  simplicity  which  made  more 
amiable  than  ever  his  always  amiable  character,  that  the 
Government  could  not  help  itself  and  was  driven  into  a 
corner.  Why  a  Government  which  has  had  long  months  to 
avoid  the  corner  should  have  allowed  the  months  to  be  lost 
and  itself  to  be  driven,  Sir  William  Harcourt  forgot  to 
explain,  or,  rather,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  explanation 
necessary.  Why  should  he  ?  The  doctrine  has  been  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Schnadiiorst,  and  duly  accepted  by  most  Liberal 
organs  of  opinion,  that  the  question  a  good  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  has  to  ask  himself  on  all  occasions  of  importance 
is  not  What  are  the  merits  of  this  matter  ?  but  Which  way 
must  I  vote  on  this  matter  to  keep  Lord  Salisbury  out  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  in?  It  cannot  be  too  frankly  admitted 
that  no  long  study  of  papers,  no  period  of  meditation  or  cal¬ 
culation,  is  needed  to  answer  this  question,  even  in  persons 
of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Illingworth  or  Mr.  Ince. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  delay  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
indecent  haste  in  the  second,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Ministers  have  not  forgotten  what  was  the  result  of  giving 
Parliament  and  the  country  time  for  reflection  in  the  case 
of  the  Childers-Lesseps  agreement,  and  they  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  risk  a  repetition  of  that  experience.  Singularly 
maladroit  as  the  Opposition  conduct  of  affairs  has  been, 
even  a  maladroit  Opposition,  with  the  Easter  holidays  at  its 
disposal  to  unfold  the  blessings  of  this  new  treaty,  might  not 
improbably  create  an  unpleasant  stir  in  the  country.  The 
surrender  of  the  fruits  of  all  our  toil,  loss,  and  expense  in 
Egypt,  not  merely  with  no  advantage,  but  at  a  heavy 
cost  in  money  for  the  future ;  the  reckless  disregard  of  all 
precaution  against  contingencies  which  every  man  of  common 
sense  knows  to  be  probable,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  admits  to  be  disastrous ;  the  singular  arrangement  by 
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which  the  Power  with  which  we  may  in  a  moment  be  at 
war  is  relieved  of  her  full  share  of  pecuniary  responsibility 
at  the  very  time  that  she  is  invested  with  a  new  and  direct 
claim  to  interfere  in  Egypt — all  these  things  and  many 
more  would  supply  an  Opposition  orator  with  far  too  good 
material  for  his  vacation  addresses.  So  the  debate  and 
division  are  to  be  “  rushed  ” ;  eye  being  of  course  also  had 
to  the  possibility  of  some  members  of  Parliament  anti¬ 
cipating  their  holidays,  and  of  most  being  anxious  not 
to  postpone  them.  That  these  considerations,  and  not  the 
alleged  imminence  of  Egyptian  bankruptcy,  are  the  true 
ones  no  one  will  doubt,  and  only  Ministerial  advocates  will 
deny.  For  if  the  alleged  reason  had  been  the  true  one,  it  is 
upon  foreigD  Powers  and  not  upon  the  English  Parliament 
that  Government  would  have  put  pressure ;  while,  in 
comparison  with  the  pecuniary  liabilities  actually  being 
incurred  on  behalf  of  Egypt,  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
bagatelle  for  England  to  help  the  lame  dog  over  the  approach¬ 
ing  stile  of  settling  day. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  put  considerations  so  obvious, 
but  the  pitch  of  blindness  or  carelessness  in  most  cases,  of 
dishonesty  we  fear  it  must  be  added  in  some,  which  has 
been  reached  by  those  who  have  rallied  to  the  cry 
“  Gladstone  right  or  wrong,”  makes  it  unfortunately 
necessary.  The  result  of  the  sham  discussion  hurried  on 
after  this  fashion  will  not  be  known  till  these  words  are 
printed.  But  nothing  save  an  accident  or  a  miracle  is  likely 
to  reach  the  conscience  or  awake  the  understanding  of 
the  servurn  pecus  of  Ministerialists.  Mr.  Laboucherk, 
whose  sense  of  humour  appears  to  possess  the  faculty 
of  sleeplessness,  perhaps  by  some  arrangement  with  his 
sense  of  shame,  wanted  to  know  whether  Liberals  and 
Radicals  may  vote  as  they  like  or  not.  The  distinction 
between  a  vote  of  confidence  and  a  vote  of  conscience 
(we  make  the  member  for  Northampton  a  present  of  the 
phrase,  which  he  will  appreciate)  is  of  course  not  new, 
but  it  is  timely  and  ingenious.  But,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
very  well  knows,  few  if  any  of  his  companions  either  below 
or  above  the  gangway  have  either  the  wits  or  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  appreciate  it.  Nor  are  they  at  all  likely,  even  if 
liberty  of  conscience  were  graciously  allowed  them  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  be  guided  by  such  intelligence  as  they  may 
possess  and  such  information  as  may  be  put  before  them. 
No  business  man  in  the  world  (and  not  a  few  of  the  Radicals 
as  well  as  of  the  mere  Ministerialists  are  men  of  business) 
would  dream  of  signing  in  his  private  affairs  such  a  partner¬ 
ship  deed  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  requests  the 
signature  of  Parliament.  No  politician  with  views,  whatever 
those  views  are,  can  look  at  it  with  satisfaction,  the  business 
question  being  set  aside.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  Egypt, 
which  ought  to  disgust  the  oppressed-nationality  and 
Egypt-for-the-Egyptians  set.  It  hampers  English  action 
hopelessly,  which  ought  to  disgust  those  Radicals — and  there 
are  some — who  wish  to  see  English  action  in  Egypt  extended 
and  continued.  It  obliges  England  to  continue  meddling 
with  Egypt,  which  ought  to  disgust  the  devotees  of  pure 
scuttle.  As  far  as  has  been  seen,  absolutely  no  argument  is 
advanced  by  its  partisans,  from  the  Prime  Minister  down¬ 
wards,  except  that  it  is  the  best  the  Government  can  do  ;  a 
very  good  argument  for  turning  out  the  Government,  but  a 
very  bad  argument  for  accepting  the  agreement.  Ministers 
themselves,  as  was  seen  from  Sir  William  IIarcourt’s 
words,  think  of  it  with  a  kind  of  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
The  undisguised  satisfaction  of  those  foreign  critics  who  are 
most  anxious  to  elbow  England  out  of  Egypt  tells  a  tale 
which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  But  all  this  is  of  no 
account  to  the  Inces  and  the  Illingworths,  to  the  journey¬ 
men  of  Liberal  politics,  and  the  fanatics  of  Radical  revo¬ 
lution. 


BECHUANALAND. 


rpHE  hope  that  in  one  corner  of  the  Empire  a  vigorous 
-L  policy  had  been  pursued  is  disappointed.  Sir  C. 
Warren’s  well-founded  opinion  that  a  display  of  force  in 
Bechuanaland  would  be  the  only  remedy  for  peace  has  been 
peremptorily  overruled  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  has  during  his  long  tenure  of  office 
done  good  service  to  England  and  to  the  colony ;  but  his 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion  is,  unless  ho  is  acting  under 
instructions  from  Lord  Derby,  almost  unintelligible.  Mr. 
Upington,  Attorney-General  at  the  Cape,  had  already  done 
his  utmost  to  defeat  the  objects  of  Sir  C.  Warren’s  mission 
by  recognizing  the  title  of  the  freebooters  from  the  Transvaal 
to  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  Montsioa.  It  is 


now  stated  that,  in  deference  to  the  legal  opinion  given  by 
the  Attorney- General,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  re¬ 
versed  Sir  C.  Warren’s  measures.  As  the  colony  has  not 
yet  taken  over  the  government  of  Bechuanaland,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was 
acting  as  High  Commissioner,  and  not  as  Governor  of 
the  Cape.  The  legal  opinion  of  a  strong  partisan,  who 
in  his  executive  capacity  has  done  his  utmost  to  thwart 
Imperial  policy,  must  have  been  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  case.  The  English  Government,  when  it  entrusted 
a  considerable  force  to  a  military  officer,  incurring  pro¬ 
bably  an  expenditure  of  a  million,  can  scarcely  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  its  efforts  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by  counsel’s 
opinions.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  inaccuracy  in  a 
statement  which  would  indicate  a  perverse  imbecility  of 
which  even  the  present  Government  might  have  been 
thought  incapable.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  into 
the  soundness  of  a  legal  opinion  on  a  matter  which  involved 
no  question  of  law;  but  Mr.  Upington  seems  to  have 
committed  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Bethell  in  cold  blood  was  not  a  criminal  act.  Lord 
Derby  had,  according  to  an  earlier  report,  instructed  Sir 
C.  Warren  to  try  the  murderers,  if  he  succeeded  in  ap¬ 
prehending  them,  by  a  summary  process  of  military  law. 
If  the  statement  is  true,  Lord  Derby  can  scarcely  have 
been  prepared  to  take  Mr.  Upington’s  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  an  act  of  Imperial  policy.  The  Bechuanas  them¬ 
selves  would  prefer  Imperial  authority  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Cape  Government,  and  the  Boers  within  and  without 
the  Transvaal  are  watching  for  opportunities  of  acquiring 
additional  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  natives.  A  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Cape  sympathizes 
with  the  Dutch  adventurers.  The  employment  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Cape  Town  may 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  the  conviction  which  it  may 
produce  in  the  minds  of  the  Boers  that  the  disastrous 
capitulation  of  Majuba  was  caused  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  not  by  its  want  of  resources ;  but  if 
Mr.  Upington  is  master  of  the  situation,  the  opposite 
impression  may  probably  prevail. 

Before  the  Bechuana  difficulty  is  settled  the  Basutos  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Free  State  are  again  causing  anxiety 
and  trouble.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  at  the  desire  both 
of  the  principal  chiefs  and  of  the  Cape  Government,  the 
country  was  not  long  since  placed  once  more  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  England.  One  of  the  chiefs,  Masupiia, 
refused  to  concur  in  the  new  settlement ;  but  the  assent  of 
the  great  majority  was  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  probably  at 
his  instigation  that  meetings  of  the  tribes  have  lately  been 
held,  at  which  disloyal  sentiments  were  expressed,  appa¬ 
rently  in  preparation  for  a  renewal  of  intertribal  wars.  The 
principal  risk  to  be  apprehended  from  native  disturbances 
among  the  Basutos  is  that  they  would  probably  lead  to  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Some  years  ago  a  part  of  Basutoland  which  had  been  con¬ 
quered  and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic  was 
restored  to  the  former  owners  on  the  undertaking  of  the 
Colonial  authorities  to  restrain  future  depredations.  When 
the  control  of  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  Free  State  not  unreasonably  contended 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  natives 
thenceforth  devolved  upon  the  Crown.  If  the  liability 
is  not  admitted,  or  if  tho  resulting  duties  are  not  per¬ 
formed,  the  Free  State  will  both  protect  its  citizens  from 
injury  and  recoup  itself  by  annexing  any  lands  which 
may  be  thought  desirable.  Misunderstandings  with  tho 
Free  State  are  the  more  to  bo  deprecated  because  during 
the  Presidency  of  Sir  J.  Brand  friendly  relations  have 
been  almost  always  maintained.  Some  of  the  invaders 
of  native  territories  have  come  from  the  Free  State ;  but 
there  has  been  little  or  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Government.  Although  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
Sir  C.  Warren’s  force  should  be  transferred  to  Basutoland 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Bechuana  difficulty,  military 
operations  in  tho  province  would  bo  unexpected  and  in¬ 
vidious. 

The  colonists  of  Natal  are  alarmed  at  the  possible  results 
of  the  anarchy  which  prevails  among  the  Zulus  and  of  tho 
seizure  by  the  Boers  of  a  part  of  their  territory.  Tho 
danger  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  timid  policy  of  tho 
I  lome  Government.  For  many  years  successive  Secretaries 
of  State  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  assume  a  protectorato 
over  the  tribes  which  were  deprived  of  a  government  by  tho 
overthrow  of  Cetewayo.  The  refusal  to  accept  any  fresh  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  produced  the  results  which  had  been  foretold. 
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The  fugitives  from  the  districts  annexed  by  the  Boers  some¬ 
times  trespass  on  the  Reserve  ;  and  there  are  rumours  of 
intended  insurrection  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Natal  are  Zulus 
by  blood  and  language ;  and,  although  they  have  up  to  this 
time  been  steadily  loyal,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  sympa¬ 
thize  with  kindred  nationalists  across  the  border.  All  these 
troubles  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  Government  had 
only  listened  to  the  advice  of  its  own  agents  and  representa¬ 
tives.  If  it  had  been  known  that  adventurers  from  the 
Transvaal  would  undertake  the  task  from  which  English 
Ministers  have  shrunk,  it  is  possible  that  even  Lord  Derby 
would  have  seen  the  expediency  of  pacifying  and  protecting 
the  Zulus.  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  save  the  chiefs  who 
have  not  yet  been  subdued  or  expelled  from  the  fate  of 
Ustbepu  and  Oham.  A  new  danger  has  recently  furnished 
additional  reasons  for  adopting  a  definite  and  vigorous 
policy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  either  the  Boer  settlers  or 
the  native  chiefs  may  invite  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
European  Power.  Any  overture  of  the  kind  will  be  favour¬ 
ably  received,  and  the  English  Government,  which  has 
obstinately  repudiated  its  proper  duties,  would  not  have  even 
a  right  to  remonstrate.  A  German  occupation  of  Zululand 
would  be  a  more  serious  encroachment  than  the  seizure  of 
Angra  Pequeua,  which  was  equally  caused  by  the  default 
of  the  Colonial  Office. 

There  is  no  question  of  establishing  a  sovereignty  or  a 
protectorate  by  force.  In  almost  all  parts  of  South  Africa 
the  natives  are  habitually  disposed  to  welcome  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  English  authority.  They  well  know  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  political  submission  and  the  compulsory  sur¬ 
render  of  their  lands.  In  the  Reserve,  of  which  the  limits 
were  unfortunately  restricted,  Englishmen  were  not  allowed 
to  acquire  land.  The  so-called  Republic  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  same  territory  has  superseded  the  former  owners 
of  the  soil.  The  colonial  territory  of  Natal  is  overcrowded 
by  voluntary  immigrants  from  Zululand,  who  prefer  Eng¬ 
lish  law  to  their  native  customs.  A  similar  result  of 
the  institution  of  a  regular  government  is  already  visible 
in  the  Reserve.  The  expense  of  English  administra¬ 
tion  is  generally  covered  by  a  moderate  house-duty  or 
hut-tax,  which  is  willingly  paid  by  the  natives.  There 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  jealousies  which  exist 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  white  population  of 
South  Africa  may  gradually  subside ;  but  the  existence 
of  two  independent  States  has  a  tendency  to  maintain 
and  to  aggravate  distinctions  of  race ;  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  throw  away  any  advantage  which  may  arise  from 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  natives  in  Englishmen.  The 
uninterrupted  mismanagement  of  relations  with  the  Zulus, 
from  the  date  of  the  abortive  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  present  time,  has  not  wholly  destroyed  the  loyalty 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them  may  have  caused  trouble,  but  they  have  never  been 
assured  of  permanent  protection  in  return  for  voluntary 
obedience.  The  task  of  establishing  and  administering  of  a 
protectorate  would  be  facilitated  by  the  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  Natal  is  a  Crown  Colony.  It.  is  uidikely  that 
the  white  inhabitants  will,  until  their  numbers  are  greatly 
increased,  wish  to  assume  the  burden  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  no  difficulty  in  domestic 
legislation,  but  a  judicious  Lieutenant-Governor  can  make 
arrangements  with  natives  more  conveniently  when  he  is  not 
encumbered  with  the  aid  of  a  little  provincial  Parliament. 

Projectors  of  an  Imperial  Federation  which  is  to  include 
the  Colonies  have  for  the  most  part  avoided  the  subject  of 
South  Africa.  No  other  dependencies  have  of  late  years 
caused  so  much  trouble.  Since  the  termination  of  the 
native  war  in  New  Zealand,  the  disturbances  among  the 
Zulus,  the  Becliuanas,  the  Basutos,  and  other  South  African 
tribes  have  caused  the  only  Colonial  wars,  and  the  occasional 
antagonism  between  the  English  and  Dutch  portions  of  the 
population  produces  exceptional  complications.  The  Cape 
and  Natal  are  now  exposed  to  further  risk  of  annoyance 
through  their  proximity  to  the  Dutch  Republics.  Foreign 
rivalry  also  may  be  more  dangerous  in  the  African  con¬ 
tinent  than  in  the  remoter  regions  of  Australasia.  .  It  is 
true  that  no  serious  attempt  at  German  colonization  is 
likely  to  be  made  ;  but  a  protective  alliance  with  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Free  State  would  cause 
endless  embarrassment.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  time  thought  it  practicable  to  form  a 
federal  union  among  all  the  Colonies  and  States,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  a  common  system  of  dealing  with 
the  natives.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  far  less 


cheerful ;  but  in  South  Africa,  as  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  recent  English  policy  is  attended  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  consolation  that  no  further  blunders  remain  to 
perpetrate.  Unnecessary  wars  have  been  undertaken,  and 
trifling  sacrifices  for  great  objects  have  been  systematically 
withheld.  Sir  C.  Warren’s  expedition  is  the  only  vigorous 
measure  which  has  been  taken  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  might  therefore  have  been  assumed  that 
it  was  part  of  a  definite  policy,  if  it  had  not  been  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  abandoned.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted 
that  more  pressing  causes  of  anxiety  have  diverted  the 
attention  of  Parliament  from  a  spirited  enterprise.  Five 
years  ago  the  expedition  to  Bechuanaland  would  have 
formed  an  episode  in  some  Midlothian  oration. 


THE  FIGHTING  ROUND  SOUAKIM. 

EXCEPT  the  peculiar  people  who  think  that  when  an 
English  soldier  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  orders  kills 
some  one  it  is  vigour,  but  that  when  an  English  soldier 
under  anybody  else’s  orders  kills  some  one  it  is  bloodguilti- 
ness,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Englishman  can  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first  week  of  active  opera¬ 
tions  at  Souakim.  Much  valuable  life  has  been  lost  ;  the 
loss  of  transport,  more  easily  repaired,  but  even  more  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  moment,  has  been  enormous  ;  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  though  not  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  has  been  very 
questionable;  and  even  the  shadowy  objects  of  the  campaign 
are  very  little  nearer  than  they  were  when  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
marched  out  of  Souakim  ten  days  ago.  All  this,  however, 
is  perhaps  really'  less  to  be  regretted  than  the  folly  of  many 
comments  and  criticisms  on  the  result.  After  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  of  the  difficulty  ot  “demoralizing  an 
Arab,  the  demoralization  cry  still  resounds.  Although  the 
affair  at  Hasheen  was,  to  say  the  most,  a  battle  drawn,  some¬ 
what  in  favour  of  the  English,  the  Arabs  were  quite 
demoralized  on  Friday  week.  They  showed  it  by  their 
conduct  on  Sunday,  and  by  attacking  in  a  fashion  which, 
though  perhaps  in  the  case  of  any  but  an  English  army'  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  would  have  almost  certainly 
proved  destructive  to  any  but  an  English  army.  After  this, 
however,  they  were  more  demoralized  than  ever.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
attacked  the  Guards  and  the  Marines  in  the  open  on  Tues¬ 
day — a  certain  proof  of  demoralization,  which  was  repeated 
cn  Thursday.  Then  rumours  were  started  of  Osman  Digna  s 
intention  to  submit.  It  will  be  a  very  happy  thing  it  he 
does  submit ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  as  fax1  as 
judging  from  evidence  goes,  nothing  is  much  less  likely.  It 
'is  probable  that  when  the  last  Arab  of  Osman  Digna’s  army 
has  died  fighting,  some  one  wdl  telegraph  home  that  the 
Ai’abs  show  signs  of  complete  demoralization,  and  then,  at 
least,  it  will  be  impossible  to  contradict  him.  The  revolu¬ 
tions  of  savage  warfare  are  many  and  sudden,  and  the  most 
desperate  resistance  sometimes  dies  away  almost  unaccount¬ 
ably,  just  as  at  other  times  desperate  resistance  is  shown  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarters.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  expectation  of  cowing  the  Arabs  worked  dis¬ 
astrously  in  Lord  Wolseley’s  case,  and  there  are  at  least 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  has  not  worked  happily  in 
General  Graham’s.  Meanwhile  the  talk  about  demoraliza¬ 
tion  strives  for  the  mastery  in  folly  with  the  lectures  which 
some  other  persons  give  to  the  Arabs  for  their  savagery, 
and  with  the  gravity  with  which  yet  others  announce  that 
Zobeir  Pasha  is  “highly  indignant”  at  having  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  deported  without  trial.  Verily  cet  animal  est  tres 
mcchant. 

With  regard  to  the  more  purely  military  aspect  of  the 
operations,  we  do  not  see  that  on  paper  much  fault  was  to  be 
found  with  General  Graham’s  original  plan.  It  appears  to 
have  been  to  work  forward  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  siege,  by  marching  and  countermarching  right  and 
left,  and"  establishing  zaribas  at  the  end  of  each  move. 
The  surprise  of  Sunday,  and  the  continued  audacity  with 
which  the  Arabs  pierced  the  communications  with  the 
zaribas,  disconcerted  this  plan,  and  the  withdrawal  from 
Hasheen  looks  like  a  confession  of  failure.  But  it  must  be 
remembered ‘that  this  withdrawal  was  in  all  probability 
owin"  mainly  to  the  unfortunate  defect  of  transport  ^  caused 
by  the  slaughter  among  the  baggage  animals  on  Sunday. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  this  slaughter  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  Arab  attack,  and,  as  this  could  and  should 
have  been  foreseen,  it  makes  it  still  more  to  be  regietted 
that  more  care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  the  surprise.  It 
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is  with  great  reluctance  that  any  critic  sitting  comfortably 
at  home  finds  fault  with  work  in  the  field,  and  we  shall 
only  say  that  the  difficulty  of  the  country  is  certainly  no 
excuse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  difficult  country  that 
vigilance  ought  to  be  more  particularly  exercised,  and  the 
simple  expedients  of  cutting  and  burning  the  bush,  of 
having  rockets  ready  to  clear  it,  and  of  captive  balloon 
supervision,  gave  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  such 
vigilance.  That  the  audacity  of  the  enemy  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  may  be  admitted  ;  but  the  whole  affair  is  too  un 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  Braddock’s,  and  of  many  a  similar 
affair  since  Braddock’s,  to  be  altogether  passed  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  merit  of  the  troops — combatants  and 
non-combatants  alike— would  have  done  credit  to  any  army 
of  any  period.  At  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  disciplined 
and  civilized  soldier  not  only  has  little,  if  any,  advantage 
over  the  savage,  but  is  at  some  positive  disadvantage;  and 
we  repeat  that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  some  of 
the  most  renowned  European  armies,  if  they  had  been 
caught  napping  in  such  a  matter,  would  not  have  come 
to  total  grief.  The  English  and  Indian  troops  came  out 
of  the  affair  brilliantly,  and  it  can  only  be  regretted  that 
the  blood  of  both  English  and  Indian  troops  was  spilt  in 
such  an  affair  when  it  may  possibly  be  wanted  on  other 
fields  of  far  more  importance  both  to  England  and  India. 

For  there  is  still  no  glimmer  of  light  as  to  the  object  of 
General  Graham’s  movements.  Unless  the  hope  of  Arab 
demoralization  literally  springs  eternal  in  some  human 
breasts,  nobody  can  suppose  that  he  will  get  to  Berber,  or 
even  to  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  without  further  and  desperate 
opposition,  and  opposition  means  a  good  deal  in  those 
localities.  The  ten  days’  operations  already  past  have  cost 
General  Graham  on  a  moderate  computation  some  five  per 
cent,  of  his  troops,  the  flower  of  the  English  and  Indian 
armies,  though  nothing  like  a  general  engagement  has 
been  fought.  Successive  five  per  cents,  in  ten  days  would 
“  foot  up”  with  unpleasant  rapidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  doubt  the  Soudanese  loss  has  been  heavy,  and  this  may 
possibly  comfort  the  incomprehensibles  above  referred  to. 
Moderate  computations  of  the  four  days’  fighting  put  the 
Arab  loss  in  dead  at  nearly  two  thousand ;  some  sanguine 
peisons  (the  wrord  has  a  cheerful  double  meaning  here)  put 
it  at  nearer  three.  It  is  a  great  thing  doubtless  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  have  killed  two  thousand  Hadendowas.  At 
least,  we  suppose  it  must  seem  a  great  thing  both  to  those  who 
deem  anything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  great  and  to  those 
who  are  so  justly  indignant  with  the  savage  fashion  in  which 
the  Hadendowas  try  to  kill,  and  do  kill,  those  who  try  to 
kill,  and  do  kill,  them.  But  to  us  we  confess  it  only  seems 
great  in  the  sense  that  men  speak  of  a  great  crime  and  a 
great  blunder.  If  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  under  the  conduct 
of  kinder  fates,  had  marched  into  Khartoum  as  the  Crusaders 
marched  into  Jerusalem,  we  should  have  made  no  outcry 
about  bloodshed.  But,  as  there  is  at  present  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  the  daily  butchery  of  Englishmen, 
Indians,  and  Arabs  is  not  utterly  aimless  and  useless,  we 
protest  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Khartoum  and 
the  Mai/di  are  now  out  of  the  question  for  months ;  it 
appears  to  be  admittedly  impossible  for  General  Graham 
either  to  get  to  Berber  till  the  autumn  or  to  do  anything 
when  he  gets  there ;  and  experience  seems  to  show  that, 
unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  are  literally 
exterminated,  the  most  crushing  defeats  now  will  not 
prevent  Orman  Digna  from  rallying  fresh  forces  after  the 
enforced  inaction  of  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
General  Ham  ley  has  not  put  one  whit  too  strongly  the 
madness  of  flittering  away  in  this  blood-stained  frying- 
pan  of  a  corner  of  Africa  the  troops  who  may  at  any 
moment  be  wanted  to  defend  the  chief  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  valleys  and  passes  of  tlio  Hindu  Koosh. 

“  They  should  have  died  hereafter,”  may  be  said,  with 
hitter  truth,  of  the  men  lost  on  Friday,  on  Sunday,  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  sands  and  scrub  of  Souakim.  Moreover, 
useless  as  the  immediate  sacrifices  must  be,  urgent  as  is  the 
need  of  husbanding  resources  for  a  struggle  of  a  very 
different  kind,  there  is  a  third,  and  almost  a  more  forcible, 
argument  against  these  operations.  At  the  very  moment 
when  wo  are  squandering  blood  and  treasure  at  one  end  of 
Egyptian  territory,  we  are  Hinging  away  all  the  advantages 
at  the  other  end  which  might  seem  to  justify  the  squander¬ 
ing.  We  gamble  away  at  Westminster  the  price  of  the  blood 
that  we  shed  at  Souakim  ;  we  give  France,  and  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  Italy  the  results  of  tho  labours  of  our 
soldiers. 


LIFEBOATS. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  was  as  happy  as  he 
well  knows  how  to  be  in  choosing  subjects  for  praise 
in  his  speech  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  last  Saturday.  He  pointed  out  that 
“  the  Lifeboat  Service  not  only  rendered  us  great  and  direct 
“  advantage  by  being  able  to  save  valuable  lives  and  to 
“  rescue  our  gallant  sailors,  but  it  also  brought  our  people 
“  on  the  coast  who  manned  the  lifeboats  to  a  spirit  which 
“  was  most  valuable  to  our  country.”  It  is,  indeed,  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  sounder  form  of  charity  than  that  of 
this  Institution.  None  can  be  helped  by  it  who  do  not  both 
need  and  deserve  aid,  and  its  services  have  an  ennobling 
effect  on  those  who  dispense  them.  There  is  no  point  of 
our  coast  where  the  money  of  the  Institution  would  be 
wholly  wasted,  and  it  pauperizes  nobody.  Having  said  so 
much,  not  by  way  of  apology,  which  would  be  impertinent, 
but  by  way  of  well-deserved  praise,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  the  Report  that  the  Institution  has  been  remarkably 
successful  during  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  the  long  de¬ 
pression  of  trade  from  which  all  charities  suffer,  it  has 
kept  284  boats  at  work,  and  is  preparing  25  new  ones,  nine 
of  which  are  for  stations  hitherto  unprovided.  The  boats 
have  been  launched  on  service  252  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  have  saved  633  lives  and  18  vessels.  Neither 
does  this  represent  all  the  good  done  by  the  Institution. 
During  the  same  period  159  lives  were  saved  by  shore- 
boats  manned  by  volunteers,  and  they  have  also  been  re¬ 
warded  out  of  the  fund.  This  makes  a  very  good  record  of 
a  year’s  work,  and  it  is  further  satisfactory  to  know  that  no 
lives  have  been  lost  on  service.  The  weather,  according  to 
the  Report,  has  been  exceptionally  mild,  but  the  term  is 
relative.  It  is  a  very  exceptional  storm,  indeed,  which  can 
be  faced  in  an  open  boat  without  danger.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  Institution  has  not  as  yet  suffered  much 
from  a  fall  in  the  subscriptions,  but  it  has  suffered  to  a 
certain  extent.  Perhaps  that  is  unavoidable,  but  it  would 
be  scandalous  if  the  Committee  had  to  do  more  than  state 
the  fact  to  secure  immediate  help.  There  is  some  alternative 
to  almost  every  other  form  of  charity,  but  there  is  generally 
none  in  the  case  of  the  lifeboat.  If  one  is  not  at  hand  to 
help  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  the  crew  must  needs  perish  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Charitable  people  must  feel  that  they 
are  morally  right,  if  they  must  retrench  their  charities,  at 
least  to  cut  off  their  contribution  to  the  Lifeboat  Institution 
last  of  all. 


GORDOX  AND  TIIE  GLADST0XITE3. 

THEN  the  news  of  Gordon’s  death  and  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  first  reached  this  counti-y,  a  Radical  East- 
county  journal  offered  its  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Mahdi.  This  representative  periodical  described  Gordon  as 
a  “  hypocrite”— a  “dastardly  hypocrite,”  we  think,  but  a 
“  hypocrite  ”  certainly.  This  was  plain  speaking,  more 
plain  than  that  which  Englishmen,  holding  these  somewhat 
advanced  views,  have  generally  employed  in  public.  But 
that  Gordon  and  his  memory  are  thoroughly  detested  by 
the  Radicals  may  be  gathered  from  their  significant  silence 
rather  than  from  speech.  The  death  of  General  Gordon 
was  highly  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  is 
enough  to  make  him  loathed  by  many  a  patriotic  follower  of 
the  great  leader  who,  according  to  (he  Ripon  Liberal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  still  “  happily  controls  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.” 
Destinies  are  avowedly  awkward  things  to  control,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  fakirs,  so  to  speak,  at  Ripon  and  elsewhere, 
seem  to  attribute  to  him  something  perilously  like  divine 
functions.  The  happiness  of  a  control  which  has  caused 
us  to  fight  at  disadvantage  all  over  the  world,  in  the 
general  hope  that  “  something  may  turn  up,”  is  open  to 
doubt ;  while  the  felicity  of  being  on  the  point  of  war  with 
the  largest  military  Power  in  tho  world,  and  on  bad  terms 
with  almost  every  nation  on  the  earth,  is  also  rather  dubious. 
As  to  the  good  fortune  of  losing  Gordon  and  Khartoum, 
that  is  as  clear  as  day  to  the  gentlemen  who  style  Gordon  a 
“  hypocrite,”  and  who  sigh  to  see  the  Desert  and  its  forces 
settled  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Tho  natural  distaste  of 
petty  and  virulent  politicians  for  a  man  in  whom  greatness 
of  nature  was  manifest  displayed  itself  in  a  letter  on 
Gordon’s  example  which  a  Rev.  Air.  Page  Hopps  wrote 
recently  to  a  daily  paper.  This  amiable  divine  indulged 
in  a  wealth  of  provincial  irony,  and  clearly  proved  that,  to 
hearts  and  heads  like  his,  neither  faith  nor  courage  can 
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palliate  the  crime  of  having  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  Mr, 
Gladstone. 

When  Gordon’s  diaries  and  letters  are  at  last  published 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  increase  the  spiteful  dis¬ 
comfort  of  his  natural  enemies.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  he  bequeathed  to  the  Government  the  burden  of 
“  indelible  disgrace.”  He  declared  that,  if  ever  by  a 
miracle  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  would  never  return 
to  England,  but  would  go  to  the  Congo  or  the  Colonies. 
The  scraps  of  his  diary  which  escape  into  the  light  are 
full  of  taunts  at  the  easy-going  men  who  put  off,  and 
put  off  attempting  to  relieve  their  envoy,  always  in 
the  trust  that  “  something  would  turn  up.”  Mentioning 
that  he  had  struck  copper  and  silver  medals  for  the  garrison 
of  Khartoum,  he  adds,  “  You  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  for 
“  them.”  He  inquires  where  the  distinction  lies  which 
makes  it  immoral  to  send  Zobeir  to  him  in  Khartoum, 
yet  makes  it  moral  to  employ  Zobeir  in  “  herding”  black 
recruits  “  to  the  slaughter  at  Trinkitat.”  Possibly  had 
Zobeir  reached  Gordon,  the  results  would  not  have 
justified  the  General’s  confidence.  That  may  be  so;  but 
the  refusal  to  send  Zobeir  was  only  one  out  of  many 
“  great  refusals  ”  which  the  Government  made.  They 
would  not  let  Stewart  advance  on  Berber.  They  would 
not  get  the  Sultan  to  dispatch  Turkish  troops.  They 
even,  in  the  beginning,  prevented  Gordon  from  approach¬ 
ing  the  Mahdi,  man  to  man,  a  scheme  which  naturally 
occurred  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  “  dastardly 
“  hypocrite.” 

That  Gordon  resented  this  treatment,  this  eternal  nega¬ 
tive  which  met  him  everywhere,  has,  doubtless,  added  to  the 
Radical  hatred  of  so  noble  and  spotless  a  character.  Odisse 
quern  Gladstonius  Iceserit  explains  the  sentiment.  Gordon’s 
last  letter,  as  reported  by  a  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  shows  more  sadness  than  anger.  Gordon  knew 
that  Faragh  and  Ahjied  Gelab  Bey  had  plotted  to  betray 
him.  He  even  knew  the  date,  which  for  some  reason  was 
put  off  exactly  a  week.  “  The  coming  of  the  relief  expedi- 
“  tion  had  been  too  long  delayed.  He  prayed  God  his 
“  countrymen  might  be  in  time  to  save  him.  He  almost 
“  knew  at  the  same  time  they  could  not,  for  the  city 
“  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Madhi  on  the  19th  day 
“  of  January.”  What  awful  weeks  of  looking  for  cer¬ 
tain  treason,  for  death,  which  he  did  not  fear,  or  captivity, 
which  he  could  not  have  endured,  must  Gordon  have 
passed,  while  England  was  making  .merry  at  Christmas ! 
More  terrible  than  even  this  thought  is  the  statement  that 
Gordon’s  letters  reached  our  officers’  hands  at  Abu  Kru 
on  January  21,  while  our  men  did  not  start  for  Khar¬ 
toum  till  January  24.  Had  we  sailed  on  the  21st, 
Khartoum,  still  unbetrayed,  would  have  been  reached 
on  the  25th  of  the  month.  Nor  is  it  agreeable  to  hear, 
more  distinctly  than  before,  of  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
Mahdi’s  forces  at  Khartoum.  Where  are  those  forces 
now?  Decidedly  they  do  not  mean  to  stay  at  Khartoum, 
and  probably,  as  Ganelon  says  of  himself  in  the  Song  of 
Boland,  “  we  shall  hear  news  of  them.”  “  You  must  not 
“  be  proud  of  your  steamers  and  many  other  things,”  said 
the  Mahdi,  despising  the  resources  of  civilization.  He  has 
the  steamers  now,  and  “  of  many  other  things  ”  we  certainly 
have  no  right  to  be  proud.  Persons  not  of  Mr.  Page 
Hopps’s  persuasion  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the  army  on 
the  Nile,  “  from  highest  to  lowest,  every  man,  whether 
“  soldier,  sailor,  or  civilian,  unites  in  condemnation  of 
“  the  half-hearted,  vacillating  policy  of  the  Government 
“  that  allowed  the  life  of  their  chosen  agent  to  be 
“  imperilled  while  they  were  disputing  whether  he  was 
“  ‘  surrounded  ’  or  only  ‘  hemmed  in.’  ”  That  was  the  great 
leader’s  dearest  quibble.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe 
that  an  English  Premier  actually  did,  in  a  crisis  of  the 
destinies  he  happily  controlled,  juggle  away  the  time  with 
word-play  that  would  be  punished  in  any  veracious  nursery. 
“  The  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  the  Prime 
“  Minister  of  England,”  says  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  at  Korti,  “  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  English- 
“  men  now  in  the  Soudan.”  And  the  crime  of  these  Eng¬ 
lishmen  for  being  where  they  are  ordered  to  be,  and  for 
fighting  where  they  must  tight,  unless  they  mutiny,  can 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  fakirs  of  the  great  leader.  There 
may  be  melancholy  times  in  store  for  the  Englishmen  of  the 
future.  At  least,  however,  they  will  have  the  consolation 
ot  readiug  the  verdict  which  history  will  pass  on  Mr. 
Gladstone,  without  “attenuating  circumstances.” 


PRACTICAL  LAW  REFORM. 

R.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS  has  been  making  an 
example  of  prolix  pleadings  and  those  responsible  for 
them.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  McLachlan,  whose  case 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  refused  to  try,  may  have  some  ground 
for  complaint.  Unfortunately,  parties  have  to  suffer  for  the 
mistakes  of  their  legal  advisers,  as  the  Greeks  were  punished 
for  the  madness  of  their  chiefs.  Mr.  McLachlan  sued  as 
the  painter  of  a  picture  called  “  The  Royal  Family  at 
“  Windsor,”  the  defendants  being  Messrs.  Agnew,  the 
picture-dealers,  and  “  certain  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
“  Manchester.”  The  statement  of  claim  appears  to  have 
been  about  as  long  as  an  ordinary  novel,  with  considerably 
less  facility  for  getting  at  what  the  old  equity  practitioner 
and  reader  of  fiction  called  the  “  charging  part.”  The  state¬ 
ment  of  defence  and  the  reply  were  on  a  similar  scale.  In 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  after  a  long 
contest  with  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
time  was  wasted,  sent  the  issues  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  one  of  the  official  referees  appointed  under  the  Judicature 
Act.  Whether  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  exercised  his  dis¬ 
cretion  rightly  in  this  particular  instance  we  cannot  say. 
The  jury,  whom  the  Judge  indirectly  and  unnecessarily 
consulted,  seem  to  have  differed  in  opinion.  But  that 
something  should  be  done  to  check  the  increasing  length 
and  complexity  of  legal  proceedings  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  sort  of  rambling,  miscellaneous  narrative 
which  statements  of  claim  too  often  are,  until  they  have 
been  chastised  at  some  expense  at  Judges’  Chambers,  has 
become  a  professional  scandal,  and  causes  many  lawyers 
who  are  not  prejudiced  against  change  to  regret  the  system 
established  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Common  Law  Pro¬ 
cedure  Acts.  In  this  action  of  McLachlan  v.  Agnew 
and  Others,  the  issues,  when  Dr.  Pankhurst  could  be 
induced  to  state  them,  were  simple  enough.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  damages  for  infringement  of  copyright,  alleging 
that  the  defendants  had  damaged  his  reputation  by  pub¬ 
lishing  bad  copies  of  his  picture  without  leave.  There 
were,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  “  volumes  of 
“  letters”  to  be  read,  and  there  was  also  the  question  on 
what  terms  the  account  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendants  should  be  taken.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
are  unusual  incidents  to  an  action  at  law,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  particular  difficulty  in  making  them  intelli¬ 
gible.  Yet  Dr.  Pankhurst  occupied  seven  or  eight  hours 
in  “  opening  his  case,”  without  making  it  clear  what  was  to 
be  tried.  It  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  even  to  “  open 
“  the  pleadings,”  a  process  which  consists  in  the  direct  recital 
without  explanation  of  the  legal  relations  between  the 
parties,  and  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  sentence  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Buzfuz.  “  You  have 
“  heard  from  my  learned  friend,”  began  the  Serjeant,  well 
knowing  that  from  his  learned  friend  the  jury  had  heard 
just  nothing  at  all  “  But  you  have  not  heard  from  my 
“  learned  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  fall  within  my 
“  learned  friend’s  province  to  tell  you,”  the  well-known  facts 
of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  matter  of  pleadings  that 
there  is  need  for  reform.  The  growing  length  of  trials 
is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  which  the  Judges  themselves,  if 
they  had  a  little  more  courage,  might  do  much  to  check. 
“  I  am  not  a  copying-clerk,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  a 
recent  case  against  the  Kensington  Vestry  when  witness 
after  witness  came  up  to  repeat  the  same  story.  But 
some  of  Mr.  Justice  Field’s  colleagues  act  as  if  they 
were  copying-clerks.  They  allow  all  kinds  of  evidence 
to  be  given,  which  is  sometimes  logically  irrelevant  and 
sometimes  legally  inadmissible.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
testimony  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  action  against  Mr. 
Coleridge,  including  everything  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
had  a  good  character,  which  he  was  entitled  to  assume, 
ought  strictly  to  have  been  excluded,  the  sole  question  being 
whether  the  defendant  had  acted  “  maliciously”  in  publish¬ 
ing  what  was  undoubtedly  a  libel  on  an  occasion  which  was 
certainly  privileged.  Mrs.  Weldon  is  constantly  allowed 
to  make  speeches  on  the  lunacy  laws,  the  real  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  being,  to  take  the  latest  instance,  whether  she  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  stating  that  a  person  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled 
was  guilty  of  bigamy  and  forgery.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  parties  appearing  on  their  own  behalf  are  kittle  cattle 
to  drive,  though  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  it  is  clearly  common  sense, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  more  license  than  counsel. 
But  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  length  of  counsel’s 
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speeches  is  increasing  to  a  perilous  extent  The  art  of  com¬ 
pression,  which  was  once  a  highly-prized  forensic  accomplish¬ 
ment,  is  dying  in  beggary.  Tedious  repetition  has  spread 
from  Parliament  to  the  Law  Courts.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  shall  be  nameless,  said  recently 
that  an  amendment  of  his,  if  carried,  would  not  only 
“  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  public  in  general,  but  also 
“  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.”  Two 
reasons,  you  see,  for  passing  it.  Cross-examination,  again, 
has  degenerated  into  a  weapon  of  annoyance  and  a  vehicle 
of  display  from  a  mere  method  of  discovering  truth.  Lord 
Abinger,  the  greatest  verdict-getter  of  his  time,  always 
used  the  art  sparingly,  and  advised  its  cautious  use  by 
others.  “Never,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  young 
aspirant,  “  never,  in  order  to  drive  in  one  nail,  knock  out 
“  two  tacks.”  Perhaps  the  abolition  or  curtailment  of 
“refreshers”  might  do  something  to  limit  the  duration  of 
trials. 


DIPLOMACY  IN  CHINA. 

IT  has  for  the  second  time  within  a  year  been  the  ill- 
fortune  of  this  country  to  lose  the  service  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  ambassador  at  a  critical  time.  The  death 
of  Lord  Ampthill  removed  an  ambassador  who  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  represent  England  at  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  of  European  Powers.  By  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  we  lose  the  services  of  one  whom  it  will  be  still 
more  difficult  to  replace  fully  ;  and  at  a  crisis  when  the  loss 
of  even  a  less  competent  man  would  have  been  a  serious 
misfortune.  No  degree  of  ability  can  qualify  any  other 
diplomatist  quite  to  till  the  place  of  the  late  Minister  at 
Pekin,  for  no  other  man  can  bring  the  same  experience  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  had  not  only 
a  familiarity  of  forty  years’  standing  with  Chinese  affairs, 
but  he  had  taken  a  very  active  share  in  all  the  events 
which  have  opened  the  Empire  to  Europeans.  Since  1843 
he  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  and  negotiations  which 
compelled  the  Mandarins  of  the  Court  to  understand  that 
European  Powers  were  not  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  a 
hill  tribe.  In  some  of  these  he  had  the  mo«t  prominent  share. 
His  captivity  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
war  of  1859.  At  a  later  period  he  was  placed  in  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  completing  his  knowledge  of  the 
Far  East.  As  Minister  in  Japan  he  was  able  to  watch,  and 
to  some  extent  to  direct,  the  wonderful  revolution  which  has 
recast  the  government  of  that  country  as  no  government  was 
ever  recast  before.  His  personal  qualities  were  of  a  nature 
to  give  him  an  influence  quite  independent  of  his  official 
character.  He  had  had  an  active  part  in  compelling  the 
Court  at  Pekin  to  do  all  those  things  which  were  par¬ 
ticularly  repugnant  to  it ;  but  the  Mandarins  were  forced  to 
recognize  that  in  dealing  with  him  they  met  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  courage  and  devotion  to  his  duty.  When  he 
succeeded  Sir  T.  Wade  at  Pekin  last  year  he  had  to  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  English  interests  at  a  crisis.  He  had  to 
see  that  the  French  difficulty  did  not  become  European,  and 
do  it  without  committing  his  Government  to  an  unqualified 
suppoi-t  of  China.  Only  his  unrivalled  experience  and  great 
tact  could  have  enabled  him  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  With 
the  Mandarins,  while  he  was  not  only  unable  to  give  them 
any  effectual  help,  but  was  asking  them  to  submit  to 
aggression.  With  his  death  we  lose  one  more  security,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  that  the  Chinese  will  not  fall  back  on  their 
old  policy  of  treating  all  outer  barbarians  as  necessarily  their 
enemies.  How  delicate  hi- position  was  is  shown  among  other 
things  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  last  comm  nications  he 
can  have  had  with  the  Foreign  Office  contained  something 
very  like  a  rebuke  for  his  zeal  in  protecting  English  interests 
against  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  French. 

The  recently  published  Yellow  Book  is  eloquent  as  to  the 
unenviable  nature  of  an  English  Minister’s  place  in  China 
at  the  present  moment.  It  can  scarcely  be  pleasant  any¬ 
where,  except  perhaps  in  Greece,  but  it  must  be  sin¬ 
gularly  disagreeable  at  Pekin.  From  the  despatches  in  this 
volume  it  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  the  Foreign  Office 
that  our  duty  in  China  is  to  give  the  French  every  support 
short  of  actual  co-operation.  When  neutral  States  finally 
made  their  minds  up  last  year  that  warlike  operations  were 
war,  France  was  ready  with  a  retort.  M.  Waddington 
informed  Lord  Granville  (hat,  this  being  so,  (he  French’had 
no  further  reason  to  consult  the  convenience  of  neutrals. 
The  meaning  of  this  was  explained  by  M.  Ferry  on  the  1st 


of  January  last  in  a  despatch  in  which  he  announced  the 
intention  of  France  to  treat  rice  as  contraband  of  war.  The 
French  Premier  gave  his  reason  for  approving  of  the  step 
with  a  certain  simplicity.  There  are,  as  he  pointed  out,  two 
ways  of  stopping  the  importation  of  rice  into  Pekin.  One 
is  the  blockading  Shanghai  and  the  Treaty  Ports,  the  other 
is  declaring  it  contraband  of  war  France,  it  seems,  prefers 
the  latter  course,  because  it  is  least  likely  to  disturb  neutrals. 
It  is  also,  we  may  observe,  much  the  least  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  to  France.  In  certain  circumstances  M.  Ferry  might 
have  looked  to  be  informed  that  France  must  establish 
blockades  if  it  wishes  to  secure  the  advantages  of  that  form 
of  military  operation  ;  but  that  it  must  not  think  to  gain  its 
objects  by  striking  at  China  through  the  trade  of  neutrals. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  been  so  answered,  and  there 
is  a  despatch  in  the  Y  ellow  Book  which  shows  why.  The 
Danish  Government,  in  answer  to  M.  Ferry’s  notification, 
informs  him  that  Denmark,  having  no  ti’ade  in  China,  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  over  the  exact  character 
of  rice,  but  reserves  the  general  question  as  to  whether 
food  can  be  contraband  for  discussion  when  its  own  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned.  Europe  at  large  can  afford  to  show 
the  happy  indifference  of  Denmark.  England  is  not  in 
that  fortunate  position,  but  M.  Ferry  seems  safe  as  far 
as  vve  are  concerned  for  another  reason.  Lord  Granville 
for  his  part  cannot  accept  M.  Ferry’s  views  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  but  he  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  them 
being  carried  out.  When  Sir  H.  Parkes  announced  that 
England  did  not  recognize  rice  as  contraband  of  war, 
and  thereby  disturbed  the  French  sadly,  our  Foreign 
Minister  hastened  to  point  out  that  this  was  a  merely 
academic  opinion  of  ours.  We  think  the  French  quite 
wrong  in  holding  that  rice  is  contraband,  but  we  will  do 
nothing  to  prevent  them  applying  their  theories.  As  he 
informed  M.  Waddington,  and  as  he  has  since  told  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  decision  must  be  left  to  the  French 
Prize  Courts.  As  these  tribunals  are  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  their  own  Government,  which  we  know  already, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  their  decision  will  be. 
Of  course,  we  reserve  the  light  to  open  further  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  much  good  may  they  do  us.  In  Formosa 
our  naval  officers  are  instructed,  it  seems,  to  recognize  a 
purely  nominal  blockade,  and  consequently  the  French  are 
able  to  shut  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast  with  two 
vessels  which,  for  their  greater  convenience,  are  generally  at 
anchor.  The  junks  get  in,  but  the  English  packets  do  not 
even  try,  because  that  would  offend  our  good  friends.  We 
have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  burden  of  the  war,  as  we 
have  done  in  Madagascar. 

Now  that  it  is  known  our  Government  has  decided 
to  say  ditto  to  the  French,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
peace  negotiations  are  to  be  carried  on  for  the  future  at  Pekin. 
It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  much  moment  where  they  are 
conducted,  if  they  are  to  be  what  they  have  been  hitherto. 
Warlike  operations  and  negotiations  for  peace  have  been  carried 
on  together  ever  since  France  and  China  fell  out,  and  both 
with  the  same  want  of  definite  result.  Still  the  Chinese 
Court  may  well  think  that,  if  it  is  going  to  negotiate,  it  may 
just  as  well  do  it  at  home.  There  is  no  advantage  ia  treating 
with  the  French  at  Shanghai,  where  England  may  act  as 
mediator,  it  the  mediator  is  to  support  the  enemy.  As  far 
as  the  removal  of  the  scene  of  negotiations  to  Pekin,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  have  happened,  is  a  sign  of  anything,  it  rather 
goes  to  show  that  China  is  thoroughly  resolved  to  stand 
out.  The  Court,  is  notoriously  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  which  i-  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  of  the  interpre¬ 
tations  ol  the  rumour  that  which  represents  the  treaty  as  a 
Chinese  ruse  lor  gaining  time  is  much  the  most  probable. 
Lord  Granville,  in  the  course  of  a  species  of  apology  for 
Sir  H.  Pahkes  which  he  sent  to  M.  Waddington,  stated,  no 
doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  our  Minister  was  very 
anxiou  to  bring  about  a  peace.  His  death,  and  the  loss  of  his 
influence,  m  ,  kea  speedy  end  to  the  war  less  likely  than  ever; 
but  bis  *11  pei  ioi\>  bail  already  done  their  best  to  render  all  his 
efforts  useless  Even  he  could  not  have  spoken  with  much 
hope  oi  being  listened  to  unless  ho  represented  a  friendly 
Government.  1  he  Chinese  must  be  a  much  more  gulliblo 
people  than  they  have  ever  been  supposed  to  he  if  they  see 
any  friendship  in  the  behaviourof  the  English  Government. 
It  is  so  little  inclined  to  do  anything  likely  to  he  useful  to 
China  that  it  >.mnot  even  protect  English  commerce  in  the 
country  from  interruption  by  China’s  enemies. 
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TWO  BIRTHDAYS. 

HOUGH  the  political  significance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  Berlin  may  easily  be  overestimated,  it 
i3  at  least  a  sign  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  Governments,  which  was  never  shared  by  the  Courts 
they  represent,  has  entirely  passed  away.  As  such  it  has 
been  gladly  accepted  by  the  people  both  of  Germany  and 
England,  who  may  sometimes  quarrel  over  trifles,  as  rela¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  do,  but  who  can  never  become  bitterly 
hostile  until  they  cease  to  read  the  works  of  Siiakspeare 
and  of  Goethe.  But  besides  this  it  was  an  act  of  courtesy 
graciously  performed  and  graciously  received,  and  on  the 
whole  Continent  there  is  no  ruler  who  has  a  greater  claim 
on  our  admiration  than  the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  on  account 
not  only  of  his  venerable  years,  but  of  his  own  life  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Under  different  circumstances  he  has  ruled  his 
country  with  as  much  conscientious  self-sacrifice  as  our  own 
Queen  has  ruled  hers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  more.  But 
having  been  placed  in  more  difficult  and  hazardous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  seeing  before  him  one  of  those  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  rarely  occur  more  than  once  in  a  century,  he  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  upholding  a  kingdom,  but  in  creating 
an  Empire  and  raising  it  to  the  position  it  at  present  occupies. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  must  also  congratulate  the 
greatest  and  most  devoted  of  the  Emperor’s  Ministers  on 
his  approaching  birthday.  Nobody  is  likely  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  influence  on 
the  reconstruction  of  Germany  ;  but,  though  he  was  the 
head  and  Count  Moltke  the  hand  of  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  no  one  would 
be  more  ready  than  these  two  great  men  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Emperor  was  its  heart.  In  the  days  of  danger, 
through  the  long  period  of  the  conflict  when  his  life 
as  well  as  his  throne  was  imperilled,  he  never  wavered. 
Flattery  and  obloquy,  though  both  were  freely  used,  equally 
failed  to  induce  him  to  desert  the  men  whose  opinions  he 
shared.  It  is  because  his  life  has  been  unflinchingly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  high  pui’pose  which  he  formed  as  a  child,  when 
Germany  lay  shattered  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  that  he 
may  be  so  sincerely  congratulated  on  the  vigour  and  success 
of  the  old  age  with  which  it  is  crowned. 

But  without  the  great  statesman  who  will  shortly  com¬ 
plete  his  seventieth  year  even  this  courage  and  constancy 
might  have  been  displayed  in  vain,  and  the  occasion  sug¬ 
gests  the  question  why  his  policy  has  been  so  successful. 
It  would  be  easy  to  reply  that  he  is  a  man  of  genius  ; 
but  such  an  answer  would  explain  nothing.  A  few  years 
ago  more  than  half  the  voters  of  England  were  persuaded 
that  another  Prime  Minister  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
his  policy  has  ended  in  simple  and  disastrous  failure.  We 
believe  Prince  Bismarck’s  success  has  been  due  quite 
as  much  to  his  moral  as  to  his  intellectual  qualities. 
In  his  childhood  he  was  noted  for  his  scrupulous  truth¬ 
fulness  ;  all  through  his  life  he  has  possessed  courage  and 
wisdom  enough  to  look  facts  in  the  ftce.  He  has  never 
made  a  lie  and  loved  it;  he  has  never  supposed  that  any 
amount  of  fine  feeling  would  add  a  company  to  the  army  of 
Prussia  or  a  mark  to  her  treasury,  nor  that  by  any 
quantity  of  hocus-pocus  black  may  t>e  turned  into  white  or 
two  into  three.  All  through  his  life  the  world  has  been  a 
reality  with  him — a  thing  to  be  understood  and  dealt  with. 
He  detests  all  “  make  believe  ”  that  pretends  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Even  such  unsubstantial  trifles  as  the  opinions 
and  interests  of  his  opponents  are  matters  to  be  considered. 
He  knows  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by  simply  ignoring 
or  misrepresenting  them.  To  men  who  regard  it  in  this 
light,  the  world  frequently  proves  an  oyster  with  shells  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  open.  This  intellectual  honesty  shows 
itself  in  many  minor  details.  Knowing  that  the  most  fatal 
lies  are  those  men  tell  to  themselves,  he  has  always  en¬ 
deavoured  to  repress  them  in  the  Parliaments  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  with  a  frankness  that  at  times  seemed 
almost  blunt.  Dr.  Busch  has  told  us  that  the  Prince  con¬ 
siders  government  by  rhetoric  the  worst  of  all  possible 
systems,  as  the  very  qualities  which  render  a  man  an  orator 
usually  incapacitate  him  for  taking  a  calm  view  of  political 
questions,  and  his  own  speeches  are  obviously  spoken  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  rather  than  persuading  his  hearers, 
though  they  are  not  wanting  in  effedive  passages.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  Chancellor’s  chief  characteristic  that  he  lives 
in  a  world  of  realities  and  not  of  dreams  ;  the  result  is  that 
he  has  turned  a  dream  into  reality,  and  it  is  rather  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  than  to  himself  that  we  feel  our  con¬ 
gratulations  ought  next  Wednesday  to  be  addressed. 


AMERICA. 

R.  CLEVELAND  has  been  necessarily  occupied  since 
the  commencement  of  his  Presidential  term  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Senate  nominations  for  office  which  have 
been  readily  confirmed.  The  independent  Republicans,  to 
whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  election,  are  apparently 
not  disappointed  by  the  exclusive  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  removal  of  existing  function¬ 
aries  down  to  a  certain  level  is  consistent  with  a  uniform 
practice,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  just  and  convenient. 
The  President  has  thus  far  not  indicated  any  purpose  of 
imitating  his  predecessors  by  a  promiscuous  distribution  of 
official  spoils  among  the  victors.  His  own  reputation 
depends  so  largely  on  his  practical  support  of  the  new 
competitive  system  that  he  is  not  suspected  of  any  in¬ 
tention  to  make  room  for  his  supporters  by  dismissing 
unoffending  Custom-house  clerks  or  rural  postmasters.  He 
conforms  strictly  to  established  precedent  in  making  sweep¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  diplomatic  service.  In  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  English  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  at  foreign 
Courts  frequently  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  parties.  Of  late  their  places  have  for  the  most  part 
been  permanently  held,  and  regular  promotion  in  their 
own  branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  regulated  by 
seniority,  by  merit,  or  by  favour.  In  the  United  States 
diplomacy  is  not  supposed  to  require  special  qualifications; 
and  indeed  American  Foreign  Ministers  in  most  European 
States  enjoy  a  virtual  sinecure.  There  was  no  reason  to 
think  that  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  would  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lowell;  but  his  departure  from  England 
will  cause  a  general  feeling  of  regret.  His  popularity  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  doubt  of  his  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  official  duties  and  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country.  Only  dynamiters  and  their  allies  have  complained 
of  any  want  of  vigilance  in  his  assertion  of  the  rights  or  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  in 
negotiation  he  has  been  by  no  means  excessively  accommo¬ 
dating  or  deferential.  The  respect  and  regard  of  those  who 
have  known  him  in  public,  and  still  more  in  private,  are  due 
to  his  good  luck,  his  kindly  feeling,  his  genial  eloquence, 
and  to  social  gifts  which  have  fully  justified  his  literary 
reputation.  His  successor  appears  to  be  a  sound  lawyer, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is  otherwise  qualified  for  his 
post.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  possess  the 
varied  accomplishments  of  his  predecessor. 

The  Cabinet  appointments  seem,  as  far  as  foreigners  can 
judge,  to  be  judicious  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bayard  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  tne  Senate, 
and  he  would  have  been  supported  by  the  Independent 
Republicans  if  he  had  been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.  He  will  probably  be  temperate  and  pacific  in 
his  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  not  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
first  Senator  who  denounced  the  dynamite  miscreants,  and  who 
proposed  a  measure  for  repressing  their  activity  in  American 
territory.  Like  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Bayard  will  on  all 
suitable  occasions  reaffirm  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
paramount  influence  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  He  has 
already  found  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  obscure 
and  confused  struggle  among  the  turbulent  little  States  of 
Central  America.  General  Barrios,  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  is  engaged  in  a  local  war  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting 
the  five  States  which  at  one  time  formed  a  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  The  enterprise  is  probably  suggested  by  personal 
ambition,  though  loud  professions  of  patriotism  will  be 
made  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Bayard  has,  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  given  notice  that,  while  his  Government  would 
approve  of  a  voluntary  federation,  it  will  not  permit  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  purpose.  The  Mexicans,  who, 
though  far  less  powerful,  are  close  to  the  scene  of  action, 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  similar  policy.  It  is  happily  un¬ 
necessary  for  England  to  interfere,  except  for  the  protection 
of  trade  and  of  British  subjects.  The  authority  of  the 
American  Government  may,  perhaps,  secure  the  submission 
of  the  belligerents ;  but  actual  intervention  would  probably 
necessitate  an  increase  of  the  regular  army  and  of  the  navy. 
The  prolongation  of  hostilities  will  be  the  more  unwelcome 
at  Washington  because  the  site  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  included  in  the  seat  of  war. 

Mr.  Manning,  whose  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
belongs  to  a  class  from  which  many  American  functionaries 
have  been  taken.  Brought  up  from  boyhood  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office,  he  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  journal  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  State  capital  of  Albany;  and  he  is  also  a 
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veteran  manager  of  Caucuses  and  Conventions.  As  presi¬ 
dent  or  manager  of  various  banks  and  other  joint-stock 
undertakings,  Mr.  Manning  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
business  which  probably  explains  his  appointment  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  His  political  claims  must  have  been 
irresistible,  for  he  controlled  the  Democratic  Conventions  as 
chairman  both  in  1876  and  in  1880,  and  he  lately  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Manning’s  skill  as  a  scientific  financier  remains  to  be  proved ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  energy  and  general  ability. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Manning  apparently  implies  the 
inclination  of  the  President  to  a  Protectionist  policy. 
Mr.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Wiiitney, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are  lawyers  of  local  reputation, 
Mr.  Endicott  having  for  several  years  been  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  It  appears  that 
some  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  not  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  for  office, 
but  because  the  claims  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
thought  to  be  satisfied  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Manning. 
Like”  his  colleague  from  the  same  State,  Mr.  Whitney  is  a 
skilful  manipulator  of  elections ;  and  he  has  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  made  himself  useful  to  his  party.  Two  of  the  nomi¬ 
nations  to  the  Cabinet  are  the  more  significant  because  they 
appear  to  have  excited  no  surprise.  Mr.  Garland,  now 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
would  twenty  years  ago  have  been  stigmatized  as  rebels. 
Mr.  Garland  represented  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Congress  which  in  1861  drew  up  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  during  the  war  he  sat  in  the 
Confederate  Congress.  In  1867  he  was  elected  Senator  for 
Arkansas,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Having 
in  the  meantime  served  his  State  as  Governor,  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  Senate ;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  ironclad  oath,  he  was 
able  to  take  his  seat.  Senator  Lamar  in  i860  resigned  his 
seat  in  Congress  to  take  part  in  the  Secession  Convention, 
lie  afterwards  commanded  a  Confederate  regiment,  and  he 
was  sent  by  Jefferson  Davis  on  a  special  mission  to 
Russia.  Since  1877  he  has  represented  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  Senate,  where  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  a  sound  currency  and  of  a  moderate  tariff.  The 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Vilas,  whose  name  is  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Villif.rs,  served  during  the  war  in  the 
Federal  army,  and  he  has  since  had  large  practice  at  the 
Bar.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  he  had  a  recognized  claim  to  high  office.  Although 
the  President’s  Cabinet  has  no  corporate  character  and  no 
joint  responsibility,  its  members  are  supposed  to  agree  gene¬ 
rally  in  political  opinion.  The  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of 
two  Ministers  who  formerly  held  high  office  in  the  Confede¬ 
racy  is  a  proof  that  the  feud  between  North  and  South  is 
wholly  abated.  Federal  orators  and  writers,  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  struggle  was  recent,  naturally  strove  by  the 
use  of  strong  language  to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  the  defeated  party  was  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
It  is  now  virtually  admitted  that  the  Confederate  cause  was 
tenable  in  argument;  and  it  was  assuredly  made  respectable 
by  great,  though  unavailing,  heroism.  The  Democrats  are, 
as  might  l>e  expected,  the  first  to  concede,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Southern  leaders  to  high  office,  complete  political 
amnesty.  The  Republicans  will  be  well  advised  in  hereafter 
following  their  example. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  not  meet  for  several 
months,  and  the  Senate  will  adjourn  as  soon  as  it  has  dealt 
with  the  President’s  nominations.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  seldom  a  popular  craving  for  legislation,  and  few 
questions  are  at  present  regarded  as  urgent.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  President  will  recommend  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  any  serious  changes  in  the  tariff;  and  the  only 
probable  subject  of  active  controversy  relates  to  the  currency 
or  the  further  coinage  of  silver.  According  to  the  actual 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  compelled  annually 
to  coin  a  largo  number  of  silver  dollars,  which  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  force  into  circulation.  More 
stringent  measures  for  the  purpose  are  promoted  by  the 
mine-owners  on  the  Pacific  slope  ;  and  they  receive 
active  support  from  the  sections  of  tho  community  which 
think  that  cheap  and  abundant  money  would  forward 
their  special  interests.  On  this  point  the  President,  who 
is  neutral  on  other  political  Issues,  has  expressed  a  strong 
opinion.  The  effect  of  making  tho  silver  dollars  a  legal 
tender  for  their  nominal  value  would  bo  the  debasement  of 
the  currency.  For  some  years  after  tho  war,  proposals  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  creditor  in  greenbacks  were  con¬ 


stantly  urged  by  demagogues  and  speculators,  not  without 
countenance  from  the  Republican  leaders.  As  greenbacks 
have  long  since  risen  to  par,  the  debasement  of  the  curi’ency 
would  now  be  best  effected  by  a  forced  circulation  of  silver. 
The  controversy  may  perhaps  create  a  new  division  of 
parties,  or,  as  an  alternative,  it  may  produce  a  geographical 
conflict  of  opinion.  The  trading  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  will,  for  the  most  part,  insist  on  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit;  but  the  Western  States  may  perhaps  incline 
to  favour  the  issue  of  cheap  money.  The  influence  of  the 
President  will  be  used  in  support  of  the  sounder  doctrine. 


POISONING  BRITISH  WELLS. 

AS  rivers  are  the  natural  feature  of  a  country  to  which 
the  inhabitants  become  most  attached,  to  destroy  the 
rivers  of  England  must  seem  a  noble  ambition  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  who  hate  their  country.  Certainly  the  desirable 
hour  when  we  shall  all  prefer  Russian,  French,  or  Dutch 
interests  to  those  of  Great  Britain  must  be  accelerated  by 
everything  which  makes  Great  Britain  unfit  to  live  in. 
Nothing  conduces  more  to  an  end  so  noble  than  the  pollu¬ 
tion  and  poisoning  of  our  streams.  A  great  cry  is  made 
because  General  Buller  is  said  to  have  temporarily  filled 
up  the  wells  at  Abu  Klea.  This  is  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  game  in  desert  warfare.  The  code  of 
that  warfare  gives  no  quarter,  and  is  altogether  so  humane 
that  we  may  well  believe  the  noble  Arab  declines  to  delay 
his  enemy  by  interfering  with  the  wells.  An  opposite 
account  of  Arab  tactics  is  given  in  a  letter  by  Hicks  Pasha 
in  Mrs.  Sartorius’s  book.  However,  if  it  be  wrong  for  us 
to  choke  for  a  time  an  Arab  well,  how  can  it  possibly  be 
right  for  McShoddy  &  Sons  to  pollute  the  whole  course,  for 
example,  of  the  Tweed  1  What  is  unfair  in  desperate  warfare 
with  a  desperate  foe  is  perfectly  fair  at  home  in  time  of  civil 
peace.  But  then  General  Buller  would  only  save  perhaps 
the  lives  of  a  British  detachment  by  whatever  he  may  have 
done  to  the  wells  at  Abu  Klea.  McShoddy,  on  the  other  side, 
saves  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  (a  very  much  more 
important  matter,  money  that  goes  into  his  private  pocket) 
by  making  the  Tweed  the  common  sewer  of  his  aniline  dye- 
works.  Conceive,  if  possible,  the  indignation  in  Radical 
bosoms  if  General  Buller  filled  some  desert  springs  with 
shards  and  thrums  of  dirty  wool,  with  magenta  and  indigo, 
and  arsenical  abominations  of  every  shade.  His  conduct 
I  would  be  denounced,  and  rightly  denounced ;  for  we  do  not 
poison  wells  abroad  in  a  hostile  country,  we  only  poison 
wells  and  waters  at  home  in  a  friendly  country.  Besides,  it 
is  not  wicked  generals,  men  who  endure  hardness  and  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  who  poison  our  domestic  waters, 
destroy  the  landscape,  and  make  the  sport  of  the  cruel 
angler  impossible.  No,  they  who  do  these  things  unchecked 
and  unrebuked  are  peaceful  commercial  members  of  the 
prosperous  middle  class.  Very  often  they  corrupt  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  lands  of  wicked  landlords,  and, 
though  it  is  wrong  to  rob  a  poor  Arab  of  his  water,  it  is 
|  right  and  honourable  to  rob  an  inhuman  squire,  perhaps  a 
duke.  True,  the  working-man  also  loses  not  a  little.  He 
loses  the  ancient  beauty  which  used  to  surround  the  small 
manufacturing  towns  with  its  charm.  He  loses  that  peace¬ 
ful  sport  which  was  his  chief  recreation,  and  his  holidays  by 
the  waterside  being  destroyed,  he  has  to  fall  back  on  the 
public-house.  But  then  it  is  not  owners  of  ground  game, 
nor  oppressive  county  families,  nor  the  lairds  of  this  world, 
nor  the  House  of  Lords  who  thus  reduce  the  artisan’s  estate 
to  that  dingy  round  of  work  in  a  polluted  air,  and  drink  in 
an  air  still  moi-e  polluted,  which  make  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure.  No  ;  once  more  the  robbers  of  our  rivers  are  tho 
Liberal,  advanced  class  of  manufacturers.  They  are  all  for 
giving  the  working-man  a  vote,  certainly ;  but  for  leaving 
him  tho  streams  which  wore  the  scenes  of  his  chief  and 
most  ennobling  pleasures — not  if  they  can  help  it.  To 
purify  tho  discharges  from  the  mills  costs  money  ;  therefore, 
argues  tho  high-soulcd  cnqxloycr  of  labour,  let  11s  poison  the 
wells  in  a  friendly  country. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Mansion  House 
by  men  connected  with  Sanitary  Institutes,  Fishery  Boards, 
and  Piscatorial  Associations  to  protest  against  tho  deeds 
|  done  by  McShoddy  and  his  brethren.  Sir  John  Whittaker 
Ellis  regretted  that  “no  Government  authorities  had 
“  taken  up  the  task  of  preserving  tho  rivers  and  watcr- 
“  courses  of  the  country  from  pollution.”  Why,  the  most 
faithful  supporters  of  the  Government  arc  found  in  tho 
polluting  class— the  class  that  dirties  our  streams — and ’now 
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can  we  expect  these  industrial  efforts  to  be  interfered  with 
by  Government  authorities  ?  “  In  place  of  enjoyment, 

“  means  of  pollution  and  disease  ”  were  brought  to  all 
men’s  doors.  A  kind  of  Bill  for  permitting  us  to  prevent 
McShoddy  from  fouling  everything  was  passed  in  1876, 
but  is  “  without  avail.”  Of  course  compulsory  enforcement 
of  elementary  decency  is  “  of  paramount  importance  ”  ;  but 
so  many  things  are  of  paramount  importance  that  probably 
towns  and  manufacturers  will  continue  to  make  our  rivers 
their  wash-pot;  and,  with  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
a  new  Bill,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  things  must  be 
much  worse  before  they  are  better. 


THE  CANADIAN  DISTURBANCE. 


1710R  once  in  his  life  M.  Louis  Riel  is  serving  a  useful 
purpose.  He  has  come  forward  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  point  the  moral  that,  if  turbulent  intriguers  are  summa¬ 
rily  hanged  out  of  hand,  they  never  give  any  more  trouble. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Riel  escaped  the  end  he  richly  deserved 
in  the  double  character  of  rebel  and  murderer.  Now  he  is 
rewarding  the  easy-going  Government  which  let  him  off  by 
creating  disorder  again.  A  firing  party  or  a  couple  of  yards 
of  rope  would  have  made  his  relapse  impossible.  The  moral 
is  not  a  very  profound  one,  and  no  considerable  amount  of 
sagacity  is  needed  to  draw  it ;  but  it  is  so  uniformly  neg¬ 
lected  in  these  days  that  there  is  no  small  advantage  in 
having  it  illustrated  from  a  new  quarter.  An  infinity  of 
trouble  would  have  been  avoided  if  we  had  not  taken  to 
looking  at  rebellion  from  the  rebel’s  point  of  view  some 
forty  years  ago.  Riel  himself  may  possibly  have  profited 
by  the  success  of  the  policy  of  clemency  adopted  towards 
Papineau.  The  application  of  it  in  his  case  was,  as  may 
be  seen,  a  gross  mistake.  The  Government  seems  to  have 
argued  after  the  suppression  of  the  Red  River  rebellion  that, 
because  a  moderate  use  of  victory  had  answered  in  dealing 
with  a  man  who  was  unquestionably  a  patriot  and  to  some 
extent  a  statesman,  that  therefore  it  would  be  equally  good 
when  applied  to  an  impudent  adventurer  and  cutthroat.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  prevent 
any  repetition  of  the  error.  Canada  cannot  afford  to  let 
rebellion  become  a  familiar  resource  with  discontented  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  has  a  population  quite  capable  of  supplying 
recruits  to  guerillas  of  the  South  American  type,  and  it  has 
vast  forests  to  supply  them  with  hiding-places. 

The  disturbance  in  Manitoba  may  be  as  insignificant  for 
the  moment  as  it  has  been  represented  ;  but  we  have  seen 
too  many  great  difficulties  grow  out  of  little  ones  within  the 
last  few  years  to  feel  very  confident  on  that  point.  In 
movements  of  this  kind  a  small  victory  at  the  beginning  is 
commonly  enough.  Louis  Riel  himself  is  doubtless  a  very 
contemptible  fellow ;  but  equally  humble  politicians  have 
succeeded  in  filling  our  hands  pretty  well  at  the  present 
moment.  Happily  he  and  his  rascal  rout  of  half-breeds 
will  not  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  rulers  who  have  given 
the  Boers  their  head,  and  who  gave  Arabi  a  leg  up.  The 
Canadians  may  be  trusted  to  know  what  a  power  for  mis¬ 
chief  Riel  may  become,  and  to  deal  with  him  accordingly. 
His  ten  thousand  Metis  are,  after  all,  as  numerous  as  the 
Boers.  They  are  probably  equally  well  armed,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  equally  good  shots.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  they 
would  fight  alone.  It  is  already  reported  that  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  have  joined  the  movement.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  border  there  will  be  no  want  of  sympathizers 
with  a  brave  people  struggling  for  freedom.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  certainly  give  Canadian 
rebels  no  sort  of  encouragement ;  but  then  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  what  they  look  to  obtain. 
It  will  be  enough  for  them  if  they  are  supported  by 
the  Irish  party,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  they  are  not. 
The  floating  population  of  the  border  would  probably  be 
good  for  a  sprinkling  of  recruits  in  any  case.  All  these 
various  kinds  of  adventurers,  half-breeds,  Indians,  Irish, 
and  borderers,  have  a  natural  interest  in  opposing  a  strong 
Government,  and  would  delight  in  a  fair  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  handy  anarchy  of  their  own.  There  is  as  yet 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  make 
head  against  the  Dominion  Government.  Canada  possesses 
a  very  efficient  though  small  armed  foi’ce,  which  is  trained 
for  war  in  the  forests,  and  there  has  been  no  hesitation  in 
using  it  with  vigour.  The  telegram  from  New  York  which 
reports  an  engagement  and  the  loss  of  fifteen  men  by  the 
police  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  The  rebels 
are  concentrated  in  a  district  some  four  hundred  miles  north 


of  the  border  of  the  United  States.  From  Ottawa,  where 
there  is  direct  though  not  very  rapid  communication  with 
the  officers  on  the  spot,  we  learn  that  a  force  of  police  is 
between  Louis  Riel’s  followers  and  any  place  from  which 
they  could  communicate  with  New  York.  The  scene  of 
the  disturbance  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Carlton,  a 
place  on  the  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  It  is 
indeed  reported  that  trouble  may  occur  at  Edmonton, 
which  is  a  long  way  to  the  west  and  higher  up  the  river, 
but  as  yet  there  has  not  even  been  a  chance  of  fighting, 
except  at  Fort  Carlton.  The  police  are  either  in  the 
foi’t  or  to  the  south  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  are 
therefore  right  between  the  half-breeds  and  the  United 
States.  It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  a  message 
could  be  carried  through  the  almost  uninhabited  forest 
country  without  any  serious  risk  of  being  stopped  by 
the  Canadian  force.  The  rebels  are  not  likely,  however, 
to  have  their  service  organized  to  such  a  point  yet,  and 
consequently  rumours  from  New  York  may  be  dismissed 
as  merely  showing  what  somebody  in  Wall  Street  thinks 
it  would  be  useful  financially  to  say.  The  authorities  are 
not  likely  to  suppress  telegrams.  But,  though  it  is  wise 
not  to  believe  bad  news  in  a  hurry,  it  is  equally  wise  not  to 
be  hasty  in  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  bad  news  may 
not  come.  When  disturbances  have  either  taken  place  or 
are  expected  at  places  so  widely  apart  as  Fort  Carlton  and 
Edmonton,  it  is  clear  that  the  possible  extent  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  is  considerable.  Further,  the  story  that  an  agent 
has  been  sent  to  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  to  persuade  them 
to  keep  quiet  looks  as  if  the  Canadian  Government  enter¬ 
tained  fears  of  an  Indian  rising.  What  grievances  the 
rebels  have,  or  imagine  themselves  to  have,  is  not  reported. 
If  Riel  has  seized  six  settlers,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done,  it 
is  probably  a  sign  that  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  are  in¬ 
dignant  on  the  familiar  old  ground.  They  find  themselves 
being  displaced  by  a  more  industrious  race,  and  are  pro¬ 
testing  after  their  fashion.  Whatever  the  motive  or  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  movement  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  happily  there  is  no 
sign  that  it  will  be  neglected. 

When  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  a  few  nights  ago,  he  counted  it  among 
their  various  felicities  that  they  have  no  foreign  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  or  race  to  preserve.  They  differ  considerably  in  that 
respect  from  the  Cape  and  Canada,  and  they  differ  very 
much  for  the  better.  The  extermination  of  the  red  races 
in  America  has  been  a  fertile  subject  for  declamation,  and 
nobody  is  called  upon  to  commend  all  the  methods  taken  in 
the  United  States  to  improve  those  interesting  persons  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Neither  will  we  suggest  that  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  and  French  in  Canada  ought  to  have  been 
“  improved”  in  the  same  style  as  the  redskins.  Still  it  is 
pardonable  to  entertain  a  certain  regret  that  they  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  commit  the  happy  despatch.  They 
may  be  interesting  and  even  virtuous  and  excellent  people, 
when  considered  with  a  philosophic  eye,  but  for  practical 
purposes  they  are  a  nuisance.  An  American  poet  has  .shed 
a  tear  over  the  fate  of  the  French  in  Acadia,  but  how 
admirable  have  been  the  results  of  their  expulsion  !  If  they 
had  been  allowed  to  remain,  their  descendants  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  giving  trouble  after  the  Cape  Dutch  fashion. 
There  are  no  descendants,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
trouble.  Happy  Australia  had  no  French  to  get  rid  of,  and 
has  given  a  very  good  account  of  the  Black  Fellows.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  in  a  position  to  despatch 
a  welcome  force  to  the  Eastern  Soudan.  Undoubtedly  the 
noble  native  and  the  intelligent  foreigner  are  poison 
wherever  they  are  met  in  an  English  colony.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  in  the  shape  of  a  Metis  is,  by  common 
consent,  little  better  than  a  pest.  You  encourage  him,  and 
he  loafs.  You  do  not  hang  him  when  he  deserves  hang¬ 
ing,  and  he  gets  worse.  The  noble  native  rewards  you  for 
protecting  him  with  immense  trouble  by  being  always  ready 
to  back  up  a  rebellion,  and  after  all,  the  question  of  hanging 
comes  up  again,  and  in  Canada  it  seems  to  be  pressing  for 
settlement. 


STEALING  NO  LARCENY. 

THE  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  has  been  amusing 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  interesting  question, 
When  is  a  thief  not  a  thief  1  This  is  a  legal  conundrum, 
aiid  the  particular  beauty  of  legal  conundrums  is  that  one 
answer  is  about  as  good  as  another.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance  it  may  be,  “  When  he  obtains  money  by  false 
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“  pretences,”  “  When  he  wrongfully  converts  in  circum- 
“  stances  tortuous  but  not  criminal,”  or  something  more  or 
less  similar.  The  English  Courts,  however,  do  not,  except 
by  way  of  diversion,  reply  to  abstract  inquiries.  What  five 
Judges  sat  to  do  last  Saturday  was  to  determine  whether 
TnosiAS  Ashwell  had  stolen  a  sovereign  from  Edward 
Keogh  or  not.  They  have  failed  in  this  modest  effort, 
and  the  point  will  have  to  be  re-argued  before  the  whole  of 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
Judges  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  evidence. 
There  is  no  real  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  England,  and 
it  is  a  pleasing  fiction  that  the  verdict  s  of  juries  in  criminal 
cases  must  be  right.  The  jury  found  that  Thomas  Ashwell 
asked  for  the  loan  of  a  shilling,  and  received  a  sovereign 
bv  mistake.  They  further  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion 
that  Ashwell  did  not  know  of  the  error  at  the  time,  but 
that  he  found  it  out  afterwards,  and  nevertheless  kept  the 
coin.  Was  he  guilty  of  larceny  1  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
thinks  that  he  certainly  was,  on  the  broad  ground  that  he 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
intending  to  defraud  the  real  owner.  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen 
is  equally  positive  that  he  was  not,  because  the  act  of  taking 
the  sovereign  was  notin  itself  an  unlawful  one.  Mr.  Justice 
Grove  regards  it  as  absurd  that  a  man’s  guilt  or  innocence 
should  depend  on  the  time  of  day,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  palm.  To  which  Mr.  J  ustice  Stephen, 
as  we  understand  him,  would  rejoin  that  perhaps  the  law 
is  absurd,  and  that  most  rules  may  lead  to  absurd  conse¬ 
quences.  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  fresh  from  administering  the 
law  of  bankruptcy,  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  larcenous  bailee,  and  therefore  guilty  by  statute.  But 
bailment  means  delivery,  with  the  implied  condition  that 
the  thing  delivered  shall  be  returned ;  whereas  it  was  not 
intended  that  Ashwell  should  return  a  sovereign  at  all, 
but  a  shilling,  and  at  all  events  he  need  not  have  given  back 
the  particular  sovereign,  for  one  sovereign  is  as  good  as 
another.  A  Jacobus,  it  was  said,  might  be  different.  But 
this  was  not  a  Jacobus.  Lord  Coleridge  argues  that  the 
prisoner  never  came  into  lawful  possession  of  the  coin  at  all, 
because  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  receive  a 
sovereign,  but  something  else,  which  he  did  not  receive. 
From  which  it  will  appear  that  the  English  Bench  is  some¬ 
what  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  larceny  really  is.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  made  a  hasty  excursion  into  metaphysics, 
and  remarked  that  “  taking”  was  not  an  act  of  the  mind, 
but  of  the  hand.  So  it  might  be  said,  truly  but  irrelevantly, 
that  pinching  is  not  an  act  of  the  hand,  but  of  the  fingers. 

It  was  held  about  twenty  years  ago  that,  if  a  man  find 
goods  which  have  been  actually  lost,  or  are  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  by  him  to  have  been  lost,  and  appropriates  them  with 
intent  to  take  the  entire  dominion  of  them,  really  believing 
when  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  it  is 
not  larceny ;  but,  if  he  takes  them  with  the  like  intent, 
though  lost,  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  reasonably  believing 
that  the  owner  can  be  found,  it  is  larceny.  A  rascal  per¬ 
suaded  a  boy  who  had  found  a  cheque  to  give  it  him,  and 
kept  it  in  hopes  of  getting  a  reward.  The  reward  offered 
did  not  seem  to  the  prisoner  large  enough,  and  he  declined 
to  refund.  It  was  decided  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
of  stealing  it  either  from  the  owner  or  from  the  boy. 
Another  case,  which  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  these,  was  that  of  a  man  who  bought  a  bureau  at  an 
auction.  A  secret  drawer  in  the  bureau  was  found  to 
contain  a  purse  of  money,  and  the  buyer  kept  the  purse. 
He  could  not  well  have  known  whom  it  really  belonged  to, 
for  the  bureau  might  have  passed  through  several  hands 
before  it  came  to  him.  However,  the  Court  held  that,  unless 
he  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  purchasing  the  contents  of 
the  bureau  as  well  as  the  bureau  itself,'  lie  was  guilty  of 
larceny.  This  curious  strictness  eontiasts  oddly  with  the 
strange  laxity  of  which  the  man  who  got  hold  of  the  cheque, 
without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  had  the  advantage.  But 
it  will  be  observed  that  none  of  these  cases  quite  meet  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  conduct  of  Asiiwell.  Ashwell  knew 
to  whom  the  sovereign  belonged ;  and  it  is  agreed  that,  if  he 
had  taken  it  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  taking,  he 
was  guilty.  The  jury  mercifully  abstained  from  saying  that 
he  knew  a  sovereign  from  a  shilling  when  he  felt  it,  and  he 
therefore  has  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  certain  Middleton, 
who  madcofr  with  money  given  him  under  a  misapprehension 
by  a  postmaster,  is  different  again,  for  there  the  postmaster 
intended  to  give  the  prisoner  what  ho  actually  gave  him, 
though  ho  mistook  him  for  some  one  elso.  Here  what  the 
prisoner  got  was  not  what  the  prosecutor  meant  him  to  get. 
Neither  the  taking  nor  the  keeping  of  itself  constitutes 


larceny.  Will  the  combination  do  1  For  the  solution  of  this 
enigma — particularly  interesting,  as  the  Times’  reporter 
would  say,  to  those  who  use  cabs — we  must  await  the  mature 
deliberations  of  about  twelve  Judges. 


TPIE  REDISTRIBUTION  BILL. 

CflHE  rapid  progress  of  the  Seats  Bill  has  hitherto 
J-  encountered  but  a  single  check,  and  that  only  on  a  matter 
which,  save  for  one  incident  connected  with  it,  could  hardly 
be  described  as  important.  The  principle  which  it  involves, 
however,  is  one  of  some  moment,  and,  in  any  case,  the  first 
surrender  of  the  Government  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
in  Committee  would  always  be  an  interesting  event.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  not  a  little  significance  in  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  surrender  and  in  the  peculiarities  of  its 
consummation.  The  question  on  which  the  Government 
have  yielded  was  one  entirely  of  their  own  recent  crea¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  arise  under  the  original  draft  of  the 
BUI.  No  arrangement  with  reference  to  the  Scotch 
borough  constituencies  was  made  in  the  compact  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties;  and  it  might,  therefore, 
have  been  supposed  that  these  constituencies  would  be 
dealt  with  on  the  principles  applied  to  similarly  situated 
towns  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
under  some  mysterious  inspiration,  into  the  sources  of 
which  it  is  not  for  us  to  pry,  the  Lord  Advocate  gave 
notice  of  a  series  of  amendments,  providing  that  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  less  than  one  thousand  should  be  taken 
from  the  groups  to  which  they  at  present  belonged,  and 
merged  in  the  counties.  Some  of  these  amendments  were 
introduced  and  carried  in  the  Committee  of  last  Wednesday 
week,  and  the  Scotch  members  who  favoured  them  returned 
to  the  discussion,  on  the  following  Friday,  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  rest  were  already  as  good  as  incorporated  in  the 
Bill.  To  their  great  surprise,  however,  Mr.  Balfour 
announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  all  the  amendments 
not  already  moved,  and  striking  out  those  already  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  report  stage  of  the  Bill.  His  reasons  for  so 
doing  were  simple.  “  From  communications  that  had  been 
“  received  by  theGovernmcntitappeared,”he  said,  “thatsome 
“  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposite  considered  that  these 
“  amendmentswould  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  spiritof  the 
“  arrangement  entered  into.”  The  discussions  and  divisions 
which  had  taken  place  two  days  before  had  also  shown  that 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
merging  the  smaller  boroughs  ;  and,  as  “  this  was  practically 
“  a  consent  Bill,”  the  Government  had  resolved  not  to  press 
their  new  proposals.  On  the  very  painful  scene  which 
followed  we  prefer  not  to  dwell.  The  Scotch  members  were 
“  up,”  and  those  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  only  too  well  aware  what  that 
means.  Somebody  described  the  scene  as  a  “  storm  in  a 
“  tea-cup  ” ;  but,  though  the  comparison  may  pass  as  re¬ 
gards  what  may  be  called  the  superficial  area  of  the  dispute, 
it  does  injustice  to  its  vertical  dimensions.  The  feelings 
of  Scotchmen  are  at  any  rate  not  shallow,  and  the 
contents  of  no  tea-cup  are  capable  of  being  so  deeply 
stirred.  Mr.  Elliot  moved  the  report  of  progress  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting ;  Mr.  Buchanan  denounced  the  action 
of  the  Government ;  Mr.  Dick  Feddie  felt  “  more  than 
“  astonishment— indignation  at  so  sudden  a  change  of  front.” 
Dr.  Cameron  condemned  the  very  improper  manner  in 
which  Scotland  and  its  representatives  had  been  treated; 
Mr.  A.  Grant  delivered  his  protest  to  the  same  effect;  anti 
Mr.  Sellar  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would  mark  the  feelings 
of  Scotch  members  by  “  going  to  a  division,”  which  his  hon. 
friend  accordingly  did. 

Allowance  must  of  course  lie  made  in  all  this  for  pure 
susceptibilities.  The  indignant  Scotch  members  were  in 
fact  complaining,  and  not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
that  they  had  been  “  made  fools  of.”  The  scheme  of  the 
Government  had  been  “published  all  over  Scotland, and  tlio 
“  Scotch  members  had  met  to  consider  it,”  and  now,  when 
they  had  all  met  to  discuss  it  in  the  fidl  expectation  of  its 
adoption,  behold  !  it  was  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  one 
can  hardly  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  resentment  expressed 
the  other  night  to  this  cause  alone.  There  was  anotl  r 
element  about  it  of  which  Mr.  Barclay’s  individual  proto  t 
afforded  perhaps  the  clearest  indication.  “  Measures,”  lie 
said,  were  “  dangled  before  the  Scotch  members  and  then 
“  withdrawn  without  any  explanation.”  Now  we  know 
that  when  certain  objects  have  been  dangled  before  an 
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animal  which  resembles  a  Scotch  member  only  in  its 
admirable  qualities  of  industry  and  patience,  the  emotion 
excited  by  withdrawing  them,  whether  with  or  without  ex¬ 
planation,  is  not  that  of  offended  dignity  alone.  A  sense 
of  material  loss  accompanies,  even  if  it  does  not  submerge, 
the  sentimental  grievance  of  the  animal ;  and  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  friends,  apart  from  mere 
disappointment  at  being  “  sold,”  must  attach  considerable 
value  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  abandoned.  They 
evidently  would  much  prefer  the  merger  of  the  small  Scotch 
boroughs  in  the  county  districts  to  their  retention  as  com¬ 
ponent  units  of  borough  groups.  As  such  the  good  Scotch 
Liberal  no  doubt  thinks  the  constituencies  in  question  are 
“  not  wanted  ”  ;  in  the  counties  they  may  lie  of  service  to  the 
righteous  cause.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump;  and 
though  these  small  Scotch  boroughs  no  doubt  represent  very 
little  pieces  of  leaven  indeed,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  lump  itself  is  not  a  large  one,  and  that  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  leaven  already.  And  while  we  should  never 
think  of  being  the  first  to  utter  the  ugly  word  “  gerryman- 
“  dering,”  we  need  not  observe  the  same  delicacy  about 
repeating  it  in  a  case  of  c’est  toi  qui  I’as  no, time.  Did 
not  the  member  for  Stirlingshire,  with  an  almost  Russian 
cynicism  of  lupine  protest  against  agnine  aggression,  accuse 
General  Alexander  of  seeking  to  gerrymander  Ayrshire 
by  transferring  a  borough  or  two  with  a  population  of 
a  few  thousand  persons  from  the  county  to  the  urban 
electorate  %  The  Scotch  Liberals  could  hardly  protest 
with  much  force  or  grace  against  the  retortion  of  a 
charge  which  they  themselves  were  the  first  to  make. 
But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  their  opponents 
to  retort  it,  for  it  is  they  who  are  going  out  of  the  way 
to  suggest  it.  If  it  would  have  been  of  any  political 
advantage  to  them  to  throw  the  small  Scotch  boroughs 
into  the  county  districts,  then  an  arrangement  which  does 
this  in  Scotland,  departing  entirely  from  the  rule  established 
in  the  case  of  Wales,  goes  nearer  to  expose  its  authors  to 
the  suspicion  of  gerrymandering  than  anything  which  has 
yet  been  done  under  the  Bill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
arrangement  would  have  given  the  Scotch  Liberals  no  poli¬ 
tical  advantage,  why  all  this  indignation  at  its  abandon¬ 
ment  i 

By  far  the  most  noteworthy  change,  however,  which  has 
been  made  in  the  Bill  was  that  announced  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  last  Monday  night. 
Whether  he  approves  of  it  himself  or  not  we  cannot  say ; 
but,  as  it  now  appears  to  have  become  his  habitual  practice 
to  make  the  most  pointed  disavowal  of  agreement  with  his 
colleagues  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Bill  is  too  mod  erate  for 
his  tastes,  we  may  assume  that  the  readjustment  of  the 
representation  of  Westminster  and  Southwark  has  his  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  his  official  approval.  The  concession  to 
Conservatism  in  retaining  the  ancient  titles  ot  these  two 
histoi'ic  communities  is  less  important  than  giving  the 
former  of  the  two  an  additional  member.  Not  that  its 
claim,  or  that  of  the  West  End  constituencies  in  general,  to 
increased  representation  could  have  been  denied  by  the 
Government  without  flagrant  injustice.  The  constituencies 
of  the  East  of  London  have  been  allotted  one  member  to 
every  60,000  inhabitants;  Westminster,  Kensington,  and 
Chelsea,  with  a  population  of  480,000,  were  to  have  had 
only  six.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not  possibly  be 
defended,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  corrected  by  taking 
a  member  from  the  Tower  TIamlets  is  the  fault  of  no  one 
but  those  who  started  from  the  under-representation  of 
London  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  can  hardly 
have  been  prepared  for  the  use  made  of  his  essentially  fan¬ 
tastic  plea  for  this  arrangement  in  Monday’s  debate,  when 
Mr.  Bryce  contended  that  the  proposed  change  would  be  a 
violation  of  “  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister 
“  that  places  more  distant  from  the  centre  were  entitled  to  a 
“  larger  representation.”  The  Tower  Hamlets,  in  other  words, 
ought  to  haveone  member  to  55,000  people, and  Westminster 
one  to  72,000,  rather  than  the  converse  being  the  case, and  this 
because  Parliament  actually  sits  in  Westminster,  whereas 
it  will  take  you  more  than  half  an  hour  perhaps  to  get  by 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  to  the  Tower  Hamlets.  “  Those 
“  parts  of  London  about  Hyde  Park  Corner  had  direct 

means  of  making  their  wishes  known  to  Parliament,  while, 
“  in  point  of  fact,  the  Tower  Hamlets  had  as  little  means  ot 
“  doing  so  as  if  it  were  a  town  in  Scotland.”  But,  if  the 
parts  of  London  about  Hyde  Park  Corner  really  derive  this 
advantage  from  their  position,  then  the  people  of  Lambeth, 
who  are  divided  from  the  Palace  of  Westminster  only  by 
the  breadth  of  the  liver,  and  can  “  make  their  wishes  known 


“  to  Parliament”  by  merely  crossing  a  bridge,  must  be  still 

better  oil’  than  those  who  have  to  so  all  down  Constitution 

© 

Hill  and  along  Birdcage  Walk  w  ith  their  political  aspira¬ 
tions  bursting  for  utterance.  As  to  the  Tower  Hamlets 
having  as  little  means  of  expressing  its  wishes  as  if  it  were 
a  town  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Bryce  in  saying  this  does  equal 
injustice  to  Scotland,  to  the  Scotch  members,  to  his  con¬ 
stituency,  and  to  himself. 


VAUDOUX  AND  VOODOO. 

IT  is  not  impossible  that  Shamanism  at  the  present  day  numbers 
almost  as  many  adherents  as  Christianity  ;  it  is  certain  that, 
dating  from  the  dawn  of  history,  it  has  boasted  many  millions 
more.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  sorcery  based  on  a  belief  in  spirits, 
principally  evil.  It  is  the  instinctive  faith  of  rude  races,  in  whom 
darkness,  cold,  death,  disease,  hunger,  lust,  fear,  and  anger  inspire 
associations  with  nature  which  soon  become  personal.  The  era  tiest 
or  cleverest  man  in  the  tribe — that  is,  the  medicine  man  or  phy- 
siciau — naturally  enough  makes  himself  the  priest  of  this  rude 
religion.  From  Lenormant’s  interesting  work  on  Chaldae.m  magic, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  in  Babylon  that  Shamanism  first 
appeared  as  the  accepted  religion  of  a  great  and  highly-cultivated 
race.  This  was  the  so-called  Accadian,  supposed  to  be  1  uranian. 
If  so,  it  would  indicate  a  Tartar  atlinity,  and  the  Shaman  is  at 
the  present  day  the  priest  ot  the  “  heathen  ”  races  of  Central  Asia, 
as  well  as  of  the  Eskimo,  while  as  Medeoulin,  Meda,  Pow-wow, 
or  'Janitou  lie  governs  the  fears  and  superstition  of  the  Red 
Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mahommedans,  all  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  still  believers  in  a  Shamanism  of  peculiarly  gross  and 
savage  character.  Among  white  men  this  is  known  mure  or  less 
accurately  as  Obeah,  Fetish,  Ju-ju,  and  Mumbo-Jumbo,  according 
to  their  partial  knowledge  of  it.  On  the  Guinea  coast  the  name 
for  the  faith  is  Vudun,  a  word  which  should  deli,  ht  those  who 
find  Woden  and  Odin  in  all  mythologies.  It  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  the  Voduu,  which  is  based  on  the  worship 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ot  serpent,  shuuld  so  much  resembie  in  name 
the  Vuotan  deity  of  Central  America,  who,  in  his  chronicle, 
always  calls  himself  “  a  serpent.”  1  ransferred  to  America,  the 
cult  is  known  in  Hay ti  and  the  Spanish  islands  and  Main  as 
Yaudoux,  and  in  the  United  States  as  Voodoo,  while  by  the 
more  ignorant  coloured  people  in  the  latter  it  is  spoken  ol  with 
fear  as  Iloo-doo.  bir  Spencer  St.  John  tells  us  in  his  Ilayti,  that, 
according  to  the  Aranda  negroes,  who  are  the  true  sectaiies  of  the 
Vaudoux  in  the  coiony,  who  maintain  its  principles  and  rules, 
Yaudoux  signifies  an  all-powerful  and  supernatural  Being,  and  this 
is  the  non-venocuuus  serpent.  “All  knowledge,  past  and  present, 
dwells  in  this  reptile,  but  this  and  its  will  can  be  only  com¬ 
municated  through  a  high-priest,  or  still  more  through  the  woman 
whom  his  love  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  high-priestess.”  For 
Vaudoux  is  in  a  very  gross  form  also  a  worship  ot  sensuality 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  Sa/cti,  “  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  divine  nature  in  action”  (History  of  the  Sect 
of  Maharajas.  London,  1865),  whose  votaries  in  India  adore  a 
woman.  As  in  the  rites  of  the  Sakti,  those  of  the  Vaudoux,  where- 
ever  held,  be  it  in  Ilayti,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  end  in  an 
orgie.  Busman  states"  that  the  serpents,  which  are  the  chief  god 
in  Dahomey,  are  harmless  ;  white,  yellow,  or  brown  in  colour, 
and  the  largest  is  about  six  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
Those  worshipped  in  New  Oi  leans  are  quite  small,  aud  the  writer 
is  under  the  impression  that  they  are  green.  I  bus  in  “  Lbenezer, 
a  story  which  appeared  in  Temple  Bar,  1877,  an  old  Voodoo  negro 
speaks  of  the  religion  of  the  green  snake  as  being  the  best  lor 
negroes. 

For  a  very  good  reason  neither  the  Vaudoux  rites  and  rules  of 
Africa  or  America  can  be  reduced  to  any  great  degree  of  unitormity. 
The  African  has  no  faith  in  a  remedy  unless  it  is  so  violent  in 
its  action  that  it  must  atleet  lum  iu  some  unheard-of  manner. 
Like  Sergeant  Quacco,  he  implores  the  doctor  for  medicine  “  de 
trongerer  de  more  betterev.”  Superstition  is  a  disease;  aud  the 
man  who  goes  to  a  master  to  protect  or  aid  him  by  mystery 
is  always  a  patient.  The  Vaudoux  sorcerer,  knowing  all  this, 
continually  invents  new  and  startling  prescriptions  or  rites  to 
suit  the  degraded  and  coarse  natures  of  his  iollowers.  A  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  medical  properties  of  many  herbs  and 
minerals,  but  especially  of  poisons,  greatly  adds  to  the  power 
of  the  Vaudoux.  There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
as  regards  the  latter  some  curious  secrets  are  guarded  with 
great  care,  not  only  among  negroes,  but  also  by  many  old  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians.  It  is  firmly  believed  in  Ilayti,  and,  in  lact,  all 
over  the  United  States,  that  the  initiated  among  the  former  “  can 
produce  death — apparent,  slow,  or  instantaneous  madness,  paia- 
ly sis,  impotence,  or  idiocy.”  As  those  who  know  negmes  well 
will  admit,  the  most  intelligent  negro  will  fall  into  a  decline,  and 
perhaps  die,  if  it  be  so  much  as  suggested  to  him  that  \  oodoo  is 
bein'''  practised  on  him,  and  in  this  state  the  least  use  ot  certam 
medicaments  will  produce  the  most  extraordinary  results. 

will  dow  consider  Voodoo  as  it  exists,  in  the  L  mted. 
States,  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston.  lhere  is  a  direct  con¬ 
nexion  between  Ilayti  and  Africa,  a  certain  Atiican  language 
being  used  in  the  songs  and  rites  of  the  former  couutry.  ibis 
secret  dialect,  mixed  with  French,  forms  in  turn  the  tongue 
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of  the  initiated,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  also  in  Guyana 
and  Louisiana,  where  it  is  called  Gumho.  There  is,  however, 
the  common  Gumbo,  and  a  deeper  and  more  Africanized  form, 
■which  latter  is  understood  only  by  Voodoos.  Some  knowledge 
of  this  exists  among  “  de  rale  conjurors”  even  in  New  York. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  there  is  in  existence 
a  brotherhood  of  sorcerers  and  poisoners,  extending  from  Dongola 
to  Guinea,  or  all  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  into  South  and 
North  America,  using  a  dialect  in  common. 

In  a  certain  house  in  Philadelphia  there  lived  as  cook  a  very 
black  woman,  named  Ann,  whose  face  had  that  singular  expres¬ 
sion  of  '‘temper”  or  energy  which  is  generally  characteristic  of 
the  negro  who  professes  Voodoo  or  sorcery.  As  Ann  behaved 
badly  she  was  dismissed.  Then  trouble  began.  Coloured  servants 
all  left  the  family  ;  if  a  new  one  came  at  night  she  was  gone  in 
the  morning.  It  was  finally  found  that  Ann  had  put  a  Voodoo 
spell  on  the  house,  that  all  the  servants  therein  should  surely  die. 
Therefore  pains  were  taken  to  secure  sceptical  cooks  and  agnostic 
housemaids  who  were  impenetrable  to  the  shafts  of  witchcraft, 
and  all  went  well. 

Not  many  years  afterwards,  a  boy  living  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  discovered  in  the  garden  a  small  velvet  bag.  Opening 
it,  he  found  therein  a  chicken’s  breastbone,  some  hair,  and  a  piece 
of  coal.  It  was  in  fact  a  fetish,  exactly  such  as  is  made  to-day 
in  Guinea.  Soon  appeared  the  old,  fat,  black  cook  of  the  family, 
hunting  about  as  if  for  something  lost.  “  Honey,”  she  exclaimed, 
“  ye  ’ant  seen  nuffin  of  a  little  black  bag,  have  ye  ?  ”  *'  Here  it 

is,  Aunty,”  said  the  boy ;  “  what  is  it  for  ?  ”  “  Nebber  you  mind, 

child.  ’Taint  nuffin  of  no  consequinch.” 

The  chicken's  breastbone  is  a  great  fetish  secret  both  in  Africa 
and  in  America,  as  among  the  Indo-Chinese  Karens.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  wherever  Voodoo  or  Obeah  exists,  that  if  buried 
or  hidden  with  appropriate  ceremonies  under  an  enemy's  door¬ 
step,  the  dweller  there  will  die.  It  is  not  a  year  since  a 
guest  said  jokingly  to  a  lady  at  a  dinner-table  in  Philadelphia, 
“  Now,  if  you  don’t  mind  me,  I’ll  put  this  chicken-bone  under 
your  doorstep,  and  where  will  you  be  then  ?  ”  Hearing  an  un¬ 
earthly  chuckle  at  his  elbow  he  turned,  and  saw  a  grin  of  in- 
expre>sible  delight  on  the  coal-black  features  of  an  ancient  female 
servitor.  She  had  under.-tood  what  the  lady  had  not,  and  the  laugh 
was  that  of  the  witch  meeting  with  a  wizard. 

It  should  be  explained  that  there  was  in  the  house  where  this 
wizard  dwelt,  a  large  stall’  of  coloured  servants,  by  whom  it  was 
believed  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  Initiated.  It  came  about 
in  this  wise.  Suspecting  that  a  very  obliging  and  clever  quarter- 
blood  man  who  specially  waited  on  him  was  able  to  te  1  some 
strange  tales,  the  inquirer  informed  him  that  he  had  while  in  Egvpt 
mails  the  acquaintance  of  certain  Takruri  or  black  sorcerers,  who 
had  recognized  in  him  an  adept,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  write 
charms.  With  very  great  dillieulty,  and  after  much  persuasion, 
the  young  man  was  induced  to  teli  the  following. 

“  Yes,  there  are  Voodoos  in  Philadelphia.  There  is  old  Dr. - , 

who  is  rich.  He  is  as  black  as  a  coal;  folks  sav  he  is  a  Guinea 
man.  You  can  call  on  him  :  of  course  you  two  will  understand  one 
another  at  once.  He  can  make  up  Voodoo  charms  to  do  anything. 
Once  there  was  a  person  had  a  writ  out  against  me.  The  con¬ 
stable  hrld  it ;  the  magistrate  was  set  against  me.  I  went  and 
got  a  charm.  I  met  my  enemy,  but  I  was  not  seen  ;  I  met  the 
constable,  he  walked  by  and  never  noticed  me;  the  magistrate  did 
what  he  never  did  before,  and  forgot  all  about  it.  The  Voodoo 
stopped  it  all.  Once  I  was  nearly  killed  by  Voodoo.  There  was 
a  black  cat  used  to  come  into  my  house,  I  threw  a  stick  at  it  and 
hit  it.  I  did  not  know  it,  but  that  cat  was  a  witch.  She  began 
to  torment  me.  I  was  ridden  in  my  dreams  like  a  horse,  very  far 
away.  I  suffered  dreadfully,  I  was  dying;  I  went  to  a  Voodoo. 
He  gave  me  a  spell,  I  paid  live  dollars  for  it.  That  night  I  awoke. 
I  saw  the  window  open,  the  moon  shone.  Hovering  up  and  down 
in  the  window  and  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  the  form  of  the  little 
old  black  witch.  She  seemed  much  smaller  than  life,  but  she 
wore  a  monstrous,  large,  old-fashioned  bonnet.  I  knew  the  face, 
but  it  looked  also  like  the  black  cat's.  She  faded  away,  and  as 
she  faded  my  pain  disappeared.” 

A  native  ot  South  Carolina  had  learned  some  curious  things 
■relative  to  black  magic.  With  reference  to  witches  turning  their 
victims  to  horses  by  night  and  riding  them,  he  said,  “  When  this 
takes  place,  to  prevent  it  the  victim  must  put  rice,  or  similar  small 
grains,  all  over  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Before  the  witch 
can  get  at  her  victim  she  must  eat  up  the  rice  grain  bv  grain.” 
The  reader  will  here  recall  Amina,  the  witch  in  the  'Arabian 
Niyhtt  who,  having  rice  before  her,  ate  it  grain  by  grain  with  a 
bodkin.  It  is  believed  that  the  Voodoo  can  change  himself  into 
any  animal.  In  the  Northern  cities  the  coloured  people  often 
confuse  Voodoo  with  the  clairvoyance  of  mediums,  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Spiritualists,  and  astrologers,  who  advertise  freely 
in  most  American  journals.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  gipsy 
magic  were  also  finding  its  way  among  them,  since  it  is  not  very 
loDg  since  a  black  conjurer  induced  great  numbers  of  coloured  folk 
in  Philadelphia  to  dig  up  their  cellars  in  search  of  treasure,  having 
before  trusted  him  with  wh  it  gold  and  silver  they  could  obtain. 
This  is  the  hokany-boro  or  dudikaben  of  the  gipsies,  and  there 
have  been  met  with  negroes  who  lived  in  the  tents,  and  spoke 
Romany. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  article  taken  from  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  for  somo  curious  information.  “  The  spitelullest  thing  a 
mean,  vindictive  coloured  woman  can  say  is  ‘  I'll  put  the  hoo¬ 
doo  on  you.’  ”  He  who  said  this  was  Dr.  J.  B.  Bass,  a  coloured 


physician  of  New  York  city.  He  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  re¬ 
formed  school  of  practice,  but  his  apothecary  shop  is  remarkable 
for  a  great  display  of  herbs.  The  Doctor  remarked  that  in  bis 
opinion  there  was  something  in  Voodoo.  It  sent  him  most  of  bis 
patients.  They  came  suffering  with  spells.  “  Two  servants,”  he 
said,  “  will  set  to  quarrelling  in  a  house.  One  will  go  to  a  wizard 
and  get  a  Voodoo  spell  and  put  it  on  the  other.  From  that  time 
all  will  go  wrong  with  the  bewitched  one.  She  will  be  forgetful, 
break  dishes,  her  mistress  will  take  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  her. 
Soon  she  will  lose  her  place  or  fall  ill.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  the 

oodoo.”  There  are  many  mysterious  herbs  and  other  things  used  in 
this  sorcery  as  practised  even  in  New  York,  in  connexion  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  which,  from  the  extreme  secresy  with  which  they 
are  guarded,  are  probably  quite  the  same  as  those  of  Hayti.  The 
most  powerful  ingredients  in  charms  are  “  sipher-wood  ”  and  the 
“  ground-ivory  ”  root.  Most  of  the  bewitched  are  poisoned  with 
these.  Sipher-wood  is  a  grey,  mottled  bark.  It  is  used  in  Africa 
to  detect  crime.  A  tea  is  made  of  it,  which  does  not  affect  the 
innocent,  but  causes  a  guilty  man  to  fall  down  in  a  fit.  But  the 
ground-ivory  is  said  to  be  far  more  dangerous,  because  to  make 
the  sipher  act  you  must  “  get  it  into  a  person.”  But  one  can  make 
a  charm  with  ground-ivorv  that  will  affect  a  victim  if  it  only 
touches  him  or  lies  in  his  path.  It  is  a  root  with  dark  skin,  milk- 
white  inside.  One  can  affect,  it  is  said,  both  body  and  soul  with 
it.  Sometimes  the  mind  goes  astray,  suffering,  as  the  Doctor 
expressed  it  rather  quaintly,  “  from  irregularity  of  knowledge  and 
trains  of  idle  thought  ”  Or  the  limb3  of  the  sufferer  swell  up,  or 
he  becomes  emaciated.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  when  a  man's 
“spirituality”  is  affected.  This  in  Voodoo  means  something  very 
mystical.  Then  his  friends  desert  him,  his  business  declines,  and 
be  perishes  a  victim,  unless  a  more  powerful  and  good  Voodoo — 
like  Dr.  Bass — breaks  the  evil  spell.  In  addition  to  the  ivory-root 
a  certain  “button-root”  is  used.  There  are  “carmative”  roots, 
which  are  of  great  potency,  and  “  alteratives  — an  alterative  being, 
in  Voodoo,  a  medicine  which  alters  circumstances  in  human  events ; 
and  a  “sedative,”  one  which  smooths  away  difficulties.  Sipher 
and  ground-ivory  are  obtained  in  Liberia,  and  shipped  thence 
to  Liverpool  and  New  York.  A  very  potent  and  terrible  plant, 
called  tresses ,  cotues  from  Dongola,  whence  it  is  sent,  via  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  to  Liverpool.  Palm-oil  is  used  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  ground- ivory.  The  Jamestown  weed  ( stramonium ), 
pounded  up  with  the  dried  head  of  a  snake,  will  produce  a  mys¬ 
terious  blindness. 

The  Voodoo  Doctor  said  that  hundreds  of  people,  white  as  well 
as  coloured,  applied  to  him  for  love  charms,  but  that  to  make  one 
person  love  another  was  out  of  his  power.  “  You  may,”  he  said, 
“  increase  benevolence  and  courage  in  a  person,  but  not  make  him 
come  to  anybody.  ’  But  quarrelling  and  hatred  in  families  or 
between  husband  and  wife  is  easily  caused,  of  course,  by  irri¬ 
tants  or  drugs  which  cause  irritability.  There  are  also  herbs 
and  spells  which  restore  unity  and  peace  iu  families,  and  much 
practice  comes  from  this  branch  of  “  moral  medicine.”  And  when 
a  woman’s  husband  has  been  Voodooed  away  from  her,  the 
magician  can  elfect  a  reconciliation.  Yoodooisin,  the  Doctor 
affirmed,  was  a  good  thing,  though,  like  all  that  was  good,  it  was 
susceptible  of  abuse.  “  It  is  a  principle  of  every  religion,  that  if 
you  want  anything,  you  must  make  a  sacrifice  for  it.  If  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  good,  we  take  a  dove;  if  for  evil,  a  snake.”  There 
are  rites  and  ceremonies  and  secrets  and  degrees  in  Voodoo, 
wherever  it  exists.  The  Doctor  \va3  born  in  Natchez,  and  his  first 
initiation  took  place  when  he  was  a  cabin-boy  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat.  lie  rose  through  the  degrees  until  he  is  now  one  of 
the  Voodoo  elders,  who  meet  every  three  years  at  New  Orleans  to 
celebrate  the  deepest  rites.  The  highest  iu  authority  are  styled 
Multoltes. 

Lor  years  before  the  emancipation,  there  were  held  monthlv 
Voodoo  ceremonies  to  hasten  and  aid  it,  and  extensive  use  was 
made  of  “  charms  ”  to  debilitate  or  drive  away  cruel  overseers, 
and  assist  fugitives  to  escape.  Much  of  this  meaut  poisoning.  The 
writer  can  assert  from  his  own  knowledge  that  a  certain  mineral 
emetic  is  a  favourite  poison  with  neuroes.  During  and  after  the 
Rebellion,  Voodoo  became  prevalent  in  many  counties,  and  not 
long  ago  there  were  three  Voodoo  sorcerers  iu  Philadelphia  alone. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

I  F  an  intelligent  man  were  asked  “  Why  is  the  Conservative 
-  parly  like  a  haie?  ”  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  answering, 
“  Because  it  has  got  so  many  friends.”  The  suggestions  which 
from  time  to  time  since  iSSo  have  been  made  by  these  kind  gentle¬ 
men  must,  we  should  suppose,  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
recipients  of  their  advice.  There  w'as  (now  some  years  since)  the 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Fortnightly ,  who  implored  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  l’eel,  and  all  would  be 
well — a  receipt  which  was,  at  any  rate,  more  ingenious,  as  suggest¬ 
ing  a  certain  authorship  or  inspiration,  than  some  other  expedients 
with  the  same  object  which  have  been  resorted  to  since.  There 
was  the  other  person  ill  the  same  periodical  (but  under  verv 
different  auspices;  who  suggested  that,  if  the  Conservatives  would 
only  get  rid  of  “  Irish  lawyers,”  all  would  bn  well  also.  And  at 
intervals,  too  short  and  numerous  to  bo  specified,  the  Times 
newspaper  has  also,  by  itself  or  its  large-print  correspondents, 
administered  good  advice  to  this  fortunate  party.  Conservatives 
certainly  are  in  a  position  to  publish  a  collection  of  Sermons 
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to  a  Party  down  on  its  Luck  wliick  would  be  something’  of 
a  curiosity.  Recently  the  rain  of  admonition  has  been  very 
heavy.  A  prominent  Conservative  organizer,  having  resigned 
his  position,  has  alleged  the  rather  eccentric  reason  that,  as 
the  party  is  going  quite  crooked,  he  abandons  efforts  to  keep 
it  straight,  and  on  the  top  of  this  “a  Conservative”  comes 
forward  to  give  the  Times  a  column  and  a  half  of  large  priut 
on  his  own  account  and  a  peg  for  another  screed  of  nearly 
equal  length  in  the  shape  of  a  leading  article.  This  latter  precious 
balm  (the  text,  not  the  comment)  is  so  odd  in  appearance,  and 
at  the  same  time  puts  in  odd  and  therefore  attractive  form  so 
common  a  delusion,  that  it  really  deserves  a  little  comment.  For 
the  writer's  universal  medicine  is  “  get  some  Conservative  Mr. 
John  Alorleys  and  all  will  be  well.”  We  are  not  responsible  for  the 
personal  form  of  this  prescription — If  Johannis  Morley  quant,  stiff.  ; 
and  there  will  certainly  be  nothing  offensive  to  Mr.  Alorley  in  our 
discussion  of  it.  There  are  few  places  in  which  his  political  views 
meet  with  less  agreement  than  here,  but  there  are  not  many  where 
the  qualities  which  accompany  them  are  more  cordially  recog¬ 
nized. 

“Take  some  Conservative  Mr.  John  Morleys,  as  many  as  you 
can  catch,  and  all  will  be  well.”  Give  up  “  the  ignoble  depen¬ 
dence  on  your  betters”  [by  the  way,  this  is  not  complimentary 
to  Mr.  Morley],  “  admit  men  of  merit  ”  [this  is  an  improve¬ 
ment],  don't  elect  any  more  sons  of  dukes  or  great  lawyers  [is 
this  the  cloven  foot  again  ?],  great  landowners,  great  men  of 
business,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  Now,  there 
are  twro  fallacies  in  this  suggestion,  and  both  are  very  great 
and  very  important  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer,  when 
he  asks  the  Conservative  party  to  give  up  its  ignoble  dependence 
on  its  betters,  seems  to  fill  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of 
supposing  that  Conservatism — or,  as  it  is  much  better  to  call 
it,  Toryism — and  Liberalism — or,  as  it  is  now  truer  to  call  it, 
Radicalism — are  in  reality  nothing  but  mere  names.  It  would 
appear  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that,  according  to  all 
Tories  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything,  a  Toryism  which  cut 
itself  adrift  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ignoble  depen¬ 
dence,  and  went  in  for  a  bureaucracy  of  professional  politicians, 
would  not  be  Toryism  at  all.  If  political  differences  are  anything 
more  than  words  and  names,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Tory  creed  that  a 
great  landowner  or  a  great  merchant,  or  even  a  member  of  a 
family  of  great  landowners  and  great  merchants,  is,  whether  he 
he  a  better  man  or  not,  likely  to  be  a  better  legislator  for  other  men 
than  a  professional  politician  as  such.  This  idea  may'  be  riaht  or 
it  may  be  wrong — we  here  neither  decide  nor  take  sides — but  if 
it  is  wrong,  good-bye  to  Toryism.  It  becomes  simply  Radicalism 
that  shouts  for  Mr.  Jones,  instead  of  Radicalism  that  shouts  for 
Mr.  Brown  ;  and  there  are,  at  least,  some  Tories  who  are  not  dukes 
or  millionaires,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  be  dukes  or  millionaires, 
but  who  will  in  that  case  let  who  will  shout  for  Jones  or  Brown 
with  equal  indifference. 

This,  however,  is  the  graver  and  more  serious  aspect  of  this 
prescription  of  our  sui-disant  Conservative  M.D.,  whose  degree,  as 
far  as  political  medicine  goes,  is,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  a  Sala¬ 
manca  one.  Let  us  come  to  the  lighter  and  more  personal  aspect. 
How  are  you  to  get  your  Conservative  Mr.  John  Morleys  F  The 
obliging  Radical  will,  of  course,  echo  the  question,  and  answer 
that  it  is  impossible  because  all  Conservatives  are  stupid,  and  Mr. 
John  Morley  is  not  stupid.  Mr.  Morleyr  himself  would  hardly  say 
this.  But  it  is,  we  think,  true  that  a  Conservative  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  impossible,  simply  because  no  Conservative  Mr.  John 
Morley  would  do  the  things  which  the  actual  Mr.  John  Morley 
does,  and  does,  no  doubt  (which  is  the  point  of  the  argument), 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  and  honesty.  Why  has  Mr. 
Morley  become,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  the  most  prominent  man 
among  unofficial  Radicals  P  Because  he  has,  no  doubt,  quite  honestly 
swallowed  Radicalism  whole.  Ifanycne  will  study  Mr.  Alorley 'satti- 
tude  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  his  speeches  last  year  in  the  abor¬ 
tive  crusade  against  the  Lords  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind, 
he  will  see  how  completely  Mr.  Morley  has  thrown  away  the 
critical  attitude.  If  any  one  will  run  over  in  his  mind  the  persons 
with  whom  Mr.  Morley  usually  acts  in  Parliament,  if  any  one  will 
glance  at  the  report  of  the  Liberation  Society’s  meeting  this  week 
(not  that  Mr.  Morley  was  there,  of  course,  but  his  Parliamentary 
friends  were),  he  will  plunge  into  an  ocean  of  wonder  how  a  mau 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  accomplishments  could  make  such  speeches,  use 
such  machinery,  rub  shoulders  with  such  persons.  Of  course 
it  all  comes  of  Divine  Right.  It  was  observed  by  the  enemies  of 
that  phenomenon  in  its  older  form  that  statesmen  of  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity,  divines  of  spotless  morals,  gentlemen  of  un¬ 
blemished  honour,  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of,  if  they  did 
not  wink  at,  very  peculiar  doings  on  the  part  of  the  Lord’s 
Anointed.  They  had  their  answer,  doubtless,  and  Mr.  Morley  has 
his.  The  indefeasible  right  of  the  man  who  can  get  fifty  fools  to 
back  him  to  impose  his  will  on  the  man  who  can  only  get  forty- 
eight,  fools,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  hundred  ;  the  eternal 
desirableness  of  eradicating  (as  some  Ministerial  underling — it 
was  Mr.  Caine,  we  think — put  it  the  other  day)  every  sort  of 
privilege,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  principles  of  the  Radical  creed, 
are  things  good  in  themsedves  and  of  paramount  importance.  The 
people  can  do  no  wrong  nor  the  people’s  friends.  You  must 
preside  at  a  Caucus  gathering  which  is  known  not  to  be  really 
representative,  and  which  would  be  a  mischievous  constitutional 
innovation  if  it  were  representative:  you  must  misrepresent  the 
action  of  two  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  acting  within  their 
strictest  constitutional  rights,  and  so  forth.  A.  M.  P.  G.  covers  all. 


Now  you  cannot  get  a  Conservative  Mr.  John  Morley  to  go  in 
head  down  in  this  way,  at  least  honestly  as  Mr.  Morley  does. 
Qua  Mr.  John  Morley,  he  must  be  a  man  of  high  ability,  having 
no  prejudices  of  position  or  possessions  ;  qua  Conservative  he 
must,  being  of  high  ability,  be  a  very  critical  and  hardheaded 
person  indeed.  There  are  no  delusions  in  modern  Toryism  of  the 
intellectual  kind.  It  is  not  sentiment,  though  it  has  all  the 
better  part  of  sentiment  at  its  back;  it  is  not  selfishness,  though 
it  is  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Tory  creed  is  really  productive 
of  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  many  and  the  individual  ; 
it  is  not  bigotry,  though  it  holds  to  its  principles  as  stoutly  as 
any  bigot.  A  man  of  any  brains  when  he  is  a  Tory  at  all  is 
a  Tory  because  he  holds  the  opposite  creed  to  be  in  the  abstract 
a  logical  absurdity  and  a  moral  insult,  because  he  knows  that 
it  has  in  the  concrete  produced  during  all  history,  and  is  likely 
to  produce  as  long  as  the  nature  of  man  is  the  nature  of  man, 
a  base  and  unlovely  type  of  society,  of  life,  and  of  man.  The 
individuality  of  a  thousand  ditchers  is  not  in  the  least  more  lovely 
to  him  or  less  lovely  than  the  individuality  of  one  duke,  and  he  could 
no  more  flatter  either  than  Mr.  Morley  would  flatter  the  duke.  And 
the  more  brains  he  has  the  less  suitable  is  he  to  the  vocation  of 
professional  politician  which  the  Times'  tame  Conservative  would 
force  on  him.  Here  and  there  he  may  (like  the  dukes  and  the- 
ditchers)  have  an  independent  vocation  of  the  political  kind, 
like  Burke,  like  Canning,  or  like  Disraeli ;  but  the  Burkes,  the 
Cannings,  and  Disraelis  have  always  been  able  to  make  their 
way  and  always  will.  Without  that  vocation  the  Conservative 
Mr.  John  Morley  would  be  a  very  round  man  in  a  very  square 
hole.  He  would  feel  that  Caucussing  and  class-baiting  were 
impossible  for  him,  and  yet  ex  hypothesi  the  Times'  Conservative 
would  expect  him  to  take  to  class-baiting  and  to  Caucussing. 
Without  the  Caucussing  and  class-baiting  he  would,  no  doubt, 
get  on  well  enough.  But  the  Times'  Conservative,  and  not  we, 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Morley’s  conduct  of 
the  Leeds  Conference  and  his  proceedings  in  “  influencing  and 
guiding  the  masses  ”  are  what  he  desiderates  for  his  Con¬ 
servative  men  of  ability.  They  are  not  to  play  Burke,  to  play 
Canning,  to  play  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  they  are  to  play,  of  course 
with  a  due  change  of  names  and  subjects,  the  Mr.  John  Morley 
of  the  Leeds  Conference  and  the  anti-House-of-Lords  speeches. 
And  the  most  cordial  feelings  towards  Mr.  John  Morley  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  reply,  “  No,  thank  you.” 

Besides,  is  Mr.  John  Morley’s  own  position  on  his  own  side 
decisive  in  the  “  Conservative’s  ”  sense  F  We  rather  doubt  it. 
The  modern  Radicals  are  desperately  wanting  in  men  of  ability. 
They  have  men  of  ability  on  whom  they  cannot  count,  like  Mr. 
Cowen;  practitioners  of  a  kind  of  impish  Parliamentary  high 
jinks,  like  Mr.  Labouckere ;  impracticable  doctrinaires,  like  Air. 
Courtney;  but  most  of  them  are  persons  of  the  fourpenny-box 
kind,  like  Air.  Codings  and  Air.  Illingworth,  Air.  Richard  and 
Mr.  Thomasson.  In  the  intermediate  body  between  the  in¬ 
dependent  Radicals  and  the  Treasury  Bench  ability  is  even  more 
wanting;  indeed,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  it  gets  more  and 
more  wanting  on  both  sides  of  the  House  every  year.  Which 
being  so,  it  would  be  very  odd  indeed  if  Air.  Alorley  had  not 
made  his  mark.  But  from  this  fact  to  the  production  of  Mr. 
John  Alorleys  by  slips,  in  order  to  infuse  new  life  into  different 
sides  of  politics,  there  is  a  very  long  way.  And  we  may  add 
that,  if  any  such  attempt  were  made,  the  result  would  certainly 
be  not  the  production  of  Air.  John  Alorleys,  but  of  very  different 
things — of  mediocrities,  or  rather  intimities,  like  those  who 
crowd  the  French  Chamber  and  the  American  Congress.  You 
cannot  send  out  an  order  for  so  many  Conservative  Air.  John 
Alorleys  to  be  delivered  without  fail  before  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion.  The  result  would  be  that  you  would  get  the  Caucussing  and 
the  class-baiting,  but  not  the  Air.  John  Alorley  to  do  it.  Now 
that,  we  should  suppose,  even  the  remarkable  person  who  writes  to 
the  Times  hardly  desires. 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

WHEN  nearly  two  years  ago  Bishop  AVordsworth  first  notified 
his  intention  of  resigning  at  an  early  date  the  charge  of 
what  was  then  the  largest  diocese  save  one  in  England,  we  took 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  hope  so  widely  entertained,  both  at 
Lincoln  and  elsewhere,  that  the  most  conspicuous  in  many  respects 
among  the  occupants  of  the  Bench  might  be  relieved,  by  the 
prompt  endowment  of  the  new  See  of  Southwell,  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  abandoning  a  position  which  he  tilled  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself  and  so  much  advantage  to  the  Church.  The 
first  part  of  that  hope  was  indeed  speedily  fulfilled,  and  South- 
well  has  its  bishop.  But  even  the  reduced  diocese  of  Lincoln 
proved  too  heavy  a  burden  for  one  whose  long  and  active  life 
was  already  far  advanced  into  its  eighth  decade,  and  who 
would  not  consent  for  one  moment  to  retain  a  post  the  duties 
of  which  he  no  longer  felt  able  to  discharge.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
accordingly  resigned  his  See  last  January,  refusing  with  charac¬ 
teristic  generosity  to  keep  either  his  episcopal  residence  or  the 
portion  of  his  income  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  life.  He 
survived  long  enough  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  suc¬ 
cessor  appointed  like-minded  with  himself,  and  Dr.  King’s  first 
act  after  accepting  the  office  was  to  seek  the  personal  coun¬ 
sel  and  blessing  of  the  venerable  prelate  whose  place  he  will 
henceforth  fill.  But  that  was  all.  Bishop  Wordsworth  had 
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worked  on  bravely  to  tlie  last,  and  the  time  for  repose  was  come. 

In  the  early  morning  of  Saturday  last — a  few  hours,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  before  the  formal  election  of  his  successor — full  ot  years 
and  of  honours  and  surrounded  by  those  dear  to  him,  lie  passed 
quietly  to  the  rest  he  had  earned  so  well.  But  at  Carnbri  lire,  at 
Harrow,  at  Westminster,  and  at  Lincoln,  as  well  as  in  a  wider 
circle,  his  memory  will  long  he  cherished,  and  at  Harrow  and 
Lincoln  especially  be  has  left  abiding  monuments  of  his  wise 
energy  and  forethought.  The  third  son  of  the  old  Master  of 
Trinity  and  nephew  of  the  poet,  whose  Life  he  wrote,  he  was  the 
inheritor  of  an  honoured  name,  which  has  gained  fresh  lustre  iu 
hi<  hands.  It  is  curious  that  his  elder  brother  Charles,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him,  formerly  Second  Master  of  W  inchester  and  now 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  an  Harrovian,  while  the  future  Head- 
Master  of  Harrow  was  himself  a  Wykehamist.  Both  brothers 
were  distinguished  scholars,  but  the  younger  far  excelled  the  elder 
in  the  range  of  his  accomplishments  and  the  inexhaustible  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  pen.  After  carrying  off  all  the  highest  classical 
honours  at  Cambridge,  and  holding  for  some  years  a  fellowship 
of  Trinity,  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  1836  succeeded  the  amiable  and 
too  indulgent  Dr.  Longley,  afterwards  Primate,  in  the  Head- 
Mastership  of  Harrow.  O11  his  eight  years’  tenure  of  that  im¬ 
portant  post  we  dwelt  at  some  length  in  a  former  article,  partly 
because  very  inadequate  justice  has  sometimes  been  rendered  to 
his  hasting  services  to  the  school — a  mistake  which  is  happily  cor¬ 
rected  iu  the  very  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Thornton  on 
Hu  row  School  and  its  Surroundings.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  his  name  will  loug  be  held  in  honour — and  is  likely,  we 
believe,  to  he  perpetuated  by  some  fitting  memorial — at  the  great 
School  which  owes  inter  alin  to  his  energetic  action  and  splendid 
munificence  the  first  establishment  of  those  Chapel  Services 
destined  under  his  next  and  his  present  successor,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  trusted  for  many  generations  yet  to  come,  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  fostering  its  higher  life.  For  if  Arnold  first 
made  the  School  Chapel  a  reality  at  Rugby,  it  was  Wordsworth 
who  first  built  one  at  Harrow.  Ilis  Athens  and  Attica  and  Greece, 
Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical  had  appeared  before  he  left 
Cambridge,  and  in  spite  of  the  endless  multiplication  of  works  on 
travel  during  the  last  half-century,  still  hold  a  place  of  their  own 
in  literature.  While  at  Harrow,  besides  publishing  a  volume  of 
School  Sermons  and  his  well-known  Theophilus  Anglicanus,  which 
pa.-sed  rapidly  through  several  editions,  he  gave  the  world  the 
first-fruits  of  his  fine  classical  scholarship  iu  editing  that  most 
modem  in  sentiment  and  musical  in  diction  of  all  Creek  poets, 
Theocritus.  It  is  not  often  that  the  same  man  combines  a  high 
standard  of  classical  taste  and  proficiency  with  wide  and  accurate 
theological  and  historical  knowledge  and  a  keen  and  familiar 
interest  in  the  literature  and  questions  of  the  day.  But  a  glance 
over  the  long,  though  incomplete,  list  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
works  in  Crockford  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  wonderful 
versatility,  which  in  this  case  certainly  did  not  imply  superfi¬ 
ciality,  of  his  mind  and  the  variety  of  his  attainments. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  residence  as  Canon  of 
Westminster  he  had  ample  opportunity,  of  which  he  made  the 
amplest  use, for  prosecuting  his  multifarious  studies,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  This  was 
partly,  but  by  no  means  wholly,  due  to  his  controversial  keen¬ 
ness  and  erudition ;  and  here  we  inevitably  touch  on  debatable 
ground.  An  old  Harrow  pupil,  now  Vicar  of  a  large  town  parish, 
once  went  to  the  Abbey  to  hear  him,  and  coming  rather  late  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  the  dense  crowd  at  the  door.  “  Why, 
what  is  going  on  ?  ”  he  asked  the  attendant  verger.  “  Oh,  sir,” 
was  the  prompt  reply,  “Dr.  Wordsworth,  a-giving  of  it  to  the 
Pope.”  And  no  doubt  he  was  a  polemical  athlete,  and  did  some¬ 
times  “  give  it  to  the  Pope,”  as  well  as  to  other  persons  and  poten¬ 
tates,  pretty  strongly,  and  opinions  will  naturally  differ  as  to  bow 
far  on  such  occasions  his  zeal  was  always  tempered  by  discretion. 
But  on  one  point  there  can  among  those  capable  of  judging  he  no 
difference  of  opinion  at  all.  Whether  he  was  cudgelling  Papists 
or  Puritans,  repudiating  the  claims  of  Dissenting  ministers  or 
challenging  the  orthodoxy  of  suspected  divines,  no  reasonable 
iu  in  ever  doubted  that  lie  was  saying  precisely  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  and  saying  it  simply  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  truth.  The  epitaph  pronounced  on  John  Knox  might  with  at 
least  equal  justice  be  pronounced  on  Christopher  Wordsworth. 
When  a  question  of  principle  was  at  stake,  he  neither  feared  the 
frown  nor  sought  the  favour  of  man.  But  there  is  a  reverse  side  of 
the  picture,  wherein  he  differed  widely  from  John  Knox.  lie  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  famous  Augustinian  dictum,  Odit  errorcs, 
amat  errantea.  With  him  a  conflict  of  principle  never  became  a 
personal  quarrel ;  and,  albeit  lie  was  a  hard  bitter,  if  he  has  left 
any  personal  enemies  behind  him — wo  trust  he  has  not — the  fault 
is  theirs,  not  his.  I11  two  notorious  cases  at  least  he  deliberately 
risked,  and  probably  in  fact  delayed,  bis  prospects  of  Church 
preferment,  first  by  the  leading  part  he  took  in  opposing  the 
election  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
and  secondly  by  his  public  and  formal  protest  against  Dr.  .Stanley's 
nomination  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  lie  was  vindicating  I 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  highest  interests,  in  the  former  case  of 
his  University,  in  the  latter  of  the  Church,  and  in  both  cases  alike 
at  the  almost  certain  cost  of  his  own  interests.  Whether  lie  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  view  of  the  questions  at  issue  is  of  far  less 
permanent  consequence  now  than  the  example  he  has  left  of  up¬ 
right  and  disinterested  independence.  But  the  special  point  we  de¬ 
sired  to  indicate  is  this.  Ho  suspected,  and  was  far  from  being  alone 
either  then  or  afterwards  in  suspecting,  Dean  .Stanley  a  >rtbodo.\y, 


[  and  therefore  felt  bound  in  conscience  to  make  what  was  of  course  f 
fruitless  protest  against  his  installation  at  Westminster.  But  if 
must  he  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both  men — the  more  so  as  Dean 
Stanley  was  not  always  very  tolerant  of  opposition — that  their 
public  contention  involved  no  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  them.  And  this  circumstance  supplied  a  favourable 
augury  for  his  success  in  tlie  higher  and  more  arduous  post  he 
was  afterwards  called  to  occupy,  where  some  even  of  his  sincerest 
admirers  had  feared  that  his  very  virtues  might  stand  in  his  way. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  presented  indeed  to  a 
man  of  his  principles  and  temperament  peculiar  difficulties  of  more 
kinds  than  one.  In  population  it  was  the  largest  in  England  except 
London,  and  in  geographical  extent  much  the  largest  of  all ;  and 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before  Dr.  Jackson's  appointment,  it' 
not  neglected,  very  inadequately  administered.  Bishop  Jackson 
during  his  sixteen  years’  episcopate  there  had  laboured  earnestly 
and  assiduously  to  improve  its  condition,  but  very  much  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  and  the  new  Bishop,  already  over  sixty,  had  for 
many  years  ied  the  life  of  a  student  and  a  recluse.  Moreover  Lincoln 
had  been  a  diocese  of  the  “  low  and  slow  ”  rather  than  of  the  High 
Church  type  •,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  spite  of  his  fierce  anti- 
Popery  sallies,  was  known  as  a  determined  High  Churchman,  and  one 
whose  Churchmanship  was  not  a  form  of  words  or  an  ornamental 
appendage,  but  the  ruling  principle  of  his  daily  life.  He  had 
never  been  one  of  the  class  not  unjustly  stigmatized  by  Carlyle, 

“  who  said  one  thing  and  meant  another,  who  entered  the  Church 
as  a  profession  and  throve  iu  the  world  by  it,  while  they  emascu¬ 
lated  the  creeds  and  watered  away  the  histories,”  but  very  much 
the  reverse.  And  hence  it  was  feared  that,  if  he  commanded  the 
respect,  he  might  fail  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  clergy  and  laity 
of  mixed  opinions,  whose  notions  both  of  doctrine  and  practical 
work  were  very  diil'erent  from  his  own.  And  in  fact  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  his  appointment  was  received  at  the  time  with  coldness 
and  distrust.  But  his  fifteen  years’  episcopate  supplied  convincing 
evidence  that  a  learned  scholar  and  theologian  can  become  the 
active  administrator  and  organizer  of  a  huge  and  overgrown 
diocese,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  principle  and  unflinching  zeal  and 
courage  can  yet  in  the  apostolic  sense  make  himself  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  he  may  unite  them  in  a  higher  service  of  their  common 
Master.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  after  a  brief  interval, 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  yet  undivided  diocese  of  Lincoln 
Bishop  Wordsworth  was  not  more  universally  respected  than 
beloved.  If  ever  there  was  a  “  blameless  man  and  selfless  gentle¬ 
man,”  it  was  he.  And  if  Wilberforce  excelled  him  iu  popular 
gifts  and  Thirlwall  in  philosophical  abstraction,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  a  prelate  of  his  own  or  any  other  age  who  so  re¬ 
markably  combined  a  vast  and  varied  erudition — at  once  com¬ 
prehensive  and  minute — with  untiring  episcopal  vigilance,  and  a 
stern  simplicity  of  conviction  with  unfailing  and  generous  personal 
sympathy  in  the  work  of  his  diocesan  pastorate. 

And  yet  it  is  not  only  or  chiefly  to  this  rare  combination  of 
high  qualities  and  capacities,  or  to  his  munificent  charities — he  is 
said  to  have  given  away  habitually  more  thuu  the  income  of  his 
See — that  Bishop  Wordsworth  owed  his  great  influence,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  permanently  remembered.  Il'  there  have  been  few 
in  any  period  of  Church  history  to  equal  him  in  the  range  of  his 
literary  and  theological  attainments,  or  iu  his  multifarious  and 
fruitful  energy,  as  scholar,  divine,  preacher,  author,  ecclesiastic, 
administrator,  there  have  perhaps  been  fewer  still  to  equal  what 
may  be  called  without  affectation  his  simple  and  unobtrusive 
saintliness  of  character  and  life.  In  one  of  his  last  episcopal 
utterances,  desiring  that  prayer  should  bo  offered  throughout  the 
diocese  for  General  Gordon,  he  unconsciously  described  himself 
when  speaking  of  one  who  united  “  the  courage  of  a  hero  to  the 
faith  of  a  saint.”  It  was  this  which,  in  spite  of  all  theological 
differences,  constrained  his  clergy  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
veritable  “  Father  in  God,”  and,  iu  spite  of  his  outspoken  and 
uncompromising  Churchmanship,  extorted — as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury — the  warm  regard  and  respect 
of  the  numerous  Nonconformists  in  his  diocese.  But  such  lives 
as  his  cannot  be  the  property  of  a  single  diocese  or  a  single  class, 
hut  are  rightly  claimed  as  “  an  everlasting  possession  ”  of  their 
Church  and  country.  And  this  feeling  found  fitting  recognition 
in  the  presence  last  Wednesday,  among  the  vast  concourse  assembled 
round  his  grave — on  what  had  been  his  own  favourite  festival,  of 
the  Auuunciation — not  only  of  the  Primate  of  All  England,  hut  of 
many  others  eminent  in  Church  aud  State,  who  were  bound  to 
him  by  no  close  personal  or  local  ties.  It  has  justly  been  said  that 
to  the  popular  mind  “  his  personality  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  was 
never  lost  in  the  holder  of  a  great  historical  English  See.”  Nor 
will  it  be  lost  iu  the  future.  “To  have  loved  and  lost”  i3  an 
appreciable  gain  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals,  and  the 
Church  and  hierarchy  should  he  kindled  or  shamed  into  the 
largior  either  of  a  higher  moral  elevation  of  purpose  and  more 
generous  self-devotion,  whose  corporate  life  has  beeu  illustrated 
by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christopher  Wordsworth. 


LEICESTER  AND  SMALL-POX. 

rIIEN  the  change  from  the  old  to  tlie  new  style  of  arranging 
the  calendar  came  into  operation  in  England  in  the  middle 
of  l  ist  century,  it  is  recorded  that  mobs  gathered  iu  various  places 
clamouring  against  an  innovation  which  was  supposed  to  shorten 
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the  life  of  man  by  about  a  dozen  days.  The  intelligence,  limited 
as  it  was,  of  these  zealots  against  the  Gregorian  Calendar  is 
praiseworthy  compared  with  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  persons 
who  congregated  on  Monday  at  Leicester  to  protest  against  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  has  done  more  to  lengthen  human  life  and  alleviate 
human  suffering  than  most  that  can  be  mentioned.  But  Leicester 
is  clearly  in  love  with  small-pox.  Long  experience  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  afforded  by  vaccination,  and  the  almost  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  among  all  scientific  experts  and  family  doctors, 
fail  to  convince  the  citizens  of  that  town  (or  a  very  considerable 
majority  of  them)  that  it  is  better  to  run  the  infinitesimal  risk 
which  may  be  involved  in  the  rare  cases  of  careless  vaccinating 
than  the  very  great  danger  which  is  involved  in  not  being  vac¬ 
cinated  at  all.  The  “  demonstration  ”  which  we  speak  of  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  great  success.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  promoters  it  certainly  was  so.  A  large  audience  was 
got  together,  unanimous  resolutions  were  passed,  delegates  from 
other  towns  were  there  in  numbers,  letters  from  foreign  parts  were 
read,  and  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  passed  off  to  the  extreme 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A  cow  is  reported  to  have  been 
brought  in  a  cart  by  the  conveners  of  the  meeting;  but  whether 
she  took  any  vocal  part  in  the  proceedings  is  not  stated.  She 
was  accompanied,  to  enforce  some  parable  the  meaning  of  which 
is  obscure,  by  a  horse.  The  two  are  said  to  have  been  shown 
jointly  as  “  sources  of  vaccination,”  and  a  coffin  was  displayed  as 
the  “  result  of  the  operation.”  Jenner  was  hanged  in  effigy,  though 
the  cow  is  not  said  to  have  suffered  any  outrage  or  insult.  A 
telegram  was  read  from  a  friend  of  the  cause  in  Holland  say¬ 
ing: — “May  the  Lord  of  Righteousness  grant  right  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  portion  of  the  English  people.”  Anti-vaccination  hymns 
were  sung;  the  Acts  requiring  vaccination  were  publicly  burned; 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  formerly  member  for 
the  borough  (to  whom  the  onslaught  on  the  Acts  has  been 
mainly  due),  saying  that  they  were  “  the  most  tyrannical  and 
stupid  that  remained  on  the  statute-book  ” ;  banners  were  carried, 
among  others  some  from  Belgium  and  Jersey;  processions  were 
formed;  unanimity  prevailed;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  conditions  of 
a  thoroughly  successful  demonstration  seem  to  have  been  present. 

It  seems  that  in  Leicester  some  five  thousand  people  are  now 
being  summoned  for  their  refusal  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Times  of  last  Tuesday  that  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  deem 
vaccination  to  be  unnecessary.  It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat 
any  of  the  statistics  which  are  so  often  from  time  to  time  quoted 
as  to  the  liability  to  disease,  and  the  mortality  in  case  of  disease, 
among  those  not  vaccinated,  those  once  vaccinated,  and  those  re¬ 
vaccinated  respectively.  They  agree  in  showing  that  the  chance 
of  catching  smallpox  in  the  case  of  those  once  vaccinated  is 
very  small ;  and  in  the  small  percentages  of  instances  in  which 
the  disease  happens  to  be  caught,  the  danger  is  comparatively 
slight.  They  show,  also,  that  a  second  vaccination  gives  an 
almost  absolute  security  against  the  disease.  It  need  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  operation  has  been  always  properly 
performed.  It  may  be  true  enough  that  it  is  sometimes  badly 
done.  But  this  only  strengthens  the  case  against  the  anti- 
vaccinators.  Their  arguments,  like  those  of  most  fanatics,  are 
self-destructive.  Careless  vaccinating  is  as  possible  as  careless 
work  of  any  other  sort;  but,  if  the  good  results  of  vaccination 
are  what  they  can  be  proved  to  be  by  demonstration,  the  only 
thing  to  be  said  is  not  to  abolish  it,  but  to  practise  it  with 
such  additional  care  that  the  chances  of  failure,  small  as  they 
already  are,  may  be  reduced  to  a  still  slighter  minimum.  But 
neither  statistics,  nor  arguments,  nor  the  general  agreement  of 
scientific  opinions  tell  before  such  an  audience  as  was  collected  at 
Leicester  last  Monday  nearly  as  well  as  the  sight  of  the  cow,  the 
hanging  of  Jenner,  or  the  cart  filled  with  unvaccinated  children 
heralded  by  the  intelligent  motto  : — “  They  that  are  whole  need 
not  a  physician.”  The  speeches  were  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
The  chairman  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  congratulating  his 
audience  on  the  “  magnificent  and  elaborate  display,”  that  only 
“  fair  and  constitutional  ”  means  were  to  be  used  in  order  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  present  laws.  There  is  a  naivete  in  the  whole 
affair  which  would  furnish  any  one  with  a  theme  of  unmixed 
comedy  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  serious  reflections  which  it 


suggests. 

The  first  is  that  the  twenty  thousand  “  demonstrators  ”  may, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  greatly  promote  the  spread  of  small-pox  in 
the  country.  There  is  a  cruel  irony  in  the  fact  that  (this  agita¬ 
tion  having  only  come  to  a  head  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years)  nearly  all  those  who  take  part  in  it  have  been  themselves 
vaccinated,  and  that  it  is  only  the  unfortunate  infants  who  will 
Lave  to  bear  the  brunt  of  whatever  consequences  may  follow. 
Just  because  the  last  two  generations  of  Englishmen  vaccinated, 
and,  many  of  them,  revaccinated  in  their  younger  years  are  now 
free  from  small-pox,  the  mere  apprehension  of  the  disease  has  been 
banished  from  most  people's  minds.  Because  a  certain  remedy 
Las  almost  removed  a  deadly  scourge  out  of  the  land,  it  is  idiotic 
{pace  tantorum  ct  talium  virorum )  to  suppose  that  the  resolutions 
of  a  mass  meeting,  held  in  whatever  city,  can  reverse  the  fact. 
It  was  said  at  the  meeting  that  the  present  law  is  a  gross  inter¬ 
ference  with  parental  rights.  The  very  point  of  the  law  is  that  it 
only  compels  a  parent  to  perform  an  obvious  duty  both  to  his 
child,  who  may  catch  small-pox,  and  also  to  his  neighbours,  to 
whom  the  child  may  communicate  it.  The  child  cannot  protect 
itself,  and  the  neighbour  who  may  happen  to  call  at  the  house  and 
take  tho  disease  is  almost  equally  helpless.  If  there  is  one  point 
clear  as  to  the  interference  of  the  State  with  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  it  is  this — it  is  unwise,  and  has  been  proved  impossible,  for 
the  State  to  legislate  in  order  to  save  grown  people  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  conduct  that  affects  themselves  most  of  all.  But  the 
law  has  rightly  stepped  in  in  cases  where  the  health  and  the  life 
of  those  unable  to  protect  themselves  are  endangered  by  the  action 
or  inaction  of  their  proper  guardians.  The  Factory  Acts  are  an 
instance  of  rightful  State  interference,  just  as  a  law  for  limiting 
the  number  of  working  hours  for  grown  men  would  be  a  blunder. 
There  is  a  further  reflection  which  the  Leicester  demonstra¬ 
tion  suggests — .and  it  seems  to  us  the  most  important  of  all. 
We  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  great  change  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country — a  change  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 
Some  may  think  the  change  wise,  and  others  not ;  but  it  is 
inevitable,  and  the  matter  is  settled.  The  meeting  at  Leicester  is 
a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  persistent  organiza¬ 
tion,  even  on  behalf  of  the  most  puerile  and  mischievous  cause.  It 
is  often  and  truly  said  that  reason  is  stronger  than  folly,  and  will 
prevail  in  the  long  run ;  but  organized  folly  has  a  temporary 
advantage  over  unorganized  reason.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not 
on  this  question  merely  (which  is  a  local  craze  that  chiefly  affects 
Leicester),  but  on  all  public  questions,  the  need  will  be  felt  by  all 
men  of  sense  of  diligent  and  steady  work  among  the  new  elec¬ 
torate,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  rational  politics,  and  to  warn 
them  off' from  the  many  other  fallacies  which  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  has  taken  possession  of  Leicester.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  demonstration  of  last  Monday,  and  the  speeches  delivered, 
show  what  zeal  and  persistence,  even  in  the  most  foolish  cause,, 
will  not  fail  to  achieve. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  CLIMBIXG  UP  SOME  OTHER  WAY. 

SIR  CHARLES  RILKE  has  hit  upon  a  short  and  easy  way 
with  tile  Liver}'  ( ‘  mpanies,  if  he  can  only  get  Parliament  to- 
adopt  it.  The  Royal  Commission  has  belied  the  fair  hopes  of  its 
projectors.  Lord  Derby  and  Iris  eleven  colleagues  sat  upon  the 
Companies  for  more  than  four  years,  and  then  separated  last  autumn 
without  having  agreed  in  anything  except  to  differ.  But  from  the 
babel  of  discordant  voices  raised  by  majority  and  minority 
“  Reports,”  “  Protests”  by  one  Commissioner,  “  Memoraudt  ”  by  a 
second,  and  “  Observations  ”  by  a  third,  all  mutually  destructive, 
Sir  Charles  has  learnt  a  good  deal,  and  chiefly  that  the  so-called 
case  against  the  Companies  is  not  so  simple  or  so  complete  as 
yearning  Radicals  had  hoped  and  as  imaginative  Radicals  had 
represented.  Yet  the  glimpse  of  the  promised  land  which  the 
inquiry  afforded,  while  it  showed  the  difficulty  of  getting  pos¬ 
session,  also  showed  more  clearly  than  ever  how  goodly  and 
pleasant  the  acquisition  would  be.  Forsaking,  therefore,  the 
advice  of  his  earnest  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph  Firth  Bottomley  Firth, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  prepared  a  new 
plan  of  campaign,  which  leaves  on  one  side  the  wilderness  of  the 
live  huge  Blue  Books,  but  “  by  climbing  up  another  way  ”  yet 
leads  to  the  same  goal.  The  Bill  “  for  better  securing  their 
property  to  corporate  and  quasi-corporate  Associations  ”  is  ex¬ 
cellently  well  conceived  for  its  object.  It  is  a  little  Bill  of 
only  four  clauses  ;  it  is  not  disagreeably  personal  to  the  City 
Companies,  for  it  embraces  every  kind  of  society  and  club,  whether 
concerned  with  “  commerce,  art,  science,  religion,  or  learning, 
or  other  non-trading  purposes.”  And,  so  far  from  taking  pro¬ 
perty  away,  its  professed  purpose  is  to  “  better  secure  ”  it.  On 
the  surface  it  seems  a  Bill  of  benediction  and  comfoit  to  all  well- 
disposed  corporations,  and  to  be  aimed  solely  at  the  wicked  judges 
and  lawyers  who  have  eaten  up  their  respective  inns  and  guilds. 
It  is  not  till  the  clauses  are  read  carefully  word  by  word  and  we 
have  grown  used  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  draftsman’s  style  that 
the  real  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Bill  become  evident.  Much  has 
been  said,  and  justly  said,  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  archaic 
phraseology,  the  unworkable  machinery,  and  legal  anomalies  of  the 
Bill ;  but  its  chief  defect,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  of  a  different  sort. 
It  is  this.  The  distinction  between  public  and  private  bodies  is 
evaded  altogether.  By  sweeping  all  societies,  guilds,  clubs,  and 
institutions  into  one  category,  and  subjecting  them  one  and  all  to 
a  control  and  supervision  appropriate  in  the  case  of  public  bodies 
but  utterly  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  not 
public,  the  labour  of  the  “  reformer  ”  will  be  greatly  economized. 
Instead  of  having  to  prove  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  away  (he 
property  of  an  association  from  its  owners,  he  will  only  have  to 
select  from  the  whole  mass  ot  societies  caught  in  the  net  of  this 
Bill  the  particular  institutions  which  it  will  be  convenient  or 
profitable  to  despoil,  while  the  small  fry  are  allowed  to  escape. 
For  what  does  the  Bill  propose  P  “  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
members  for  the  time  being  of  the  association,  by  arrangement  or 
otherwise,  to  terminate  with  the  leave  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
superior  Courts,  the  existence  of  such  association  ”;  or,  secondly, 

“  to  apply  its  proporty  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  members  ot 
the  association  for  the  time  being.”  In  other  words,  while 
pretending  to  hit  at  the  selfish  aggrandizement  of  individuals,  it 
really  fetters  freedom  of  action  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
places  private  societies  under  restraints  and  obligations  which 
will  be  found  as  irksome  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust  in 
principle. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  issue  dealt  with  by  the  Royal. 
Commission  on  the  Livery  Companies  should  now  be  made  by 
those  who  raise  it.  Apart  from  the  disagreements  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  amongst  themselves,  and  looking  only  at  the  “majority” 
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Report  signed,  subject  to  exceptions  of  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Burt, 
by  Lord  Derby  and  eight  of  his  colleagues,  the  result  has  been 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  Liberal  press  have  responded 
nobly  to  the  Secretary's  appeal  “  to  educate  the  opinions  of 
the  Liberal  electors.”  *  The  “  very  valuable  papers  ”  in  which 
“  the  favour  of  an  article  or  articles was  humbly  sought  on 
behalf  of  “  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  ”  have  done  their 
very  best,  and  under  circumstances  particularly  trying  to  the 
sensitive  moral  organization  of  a  Liberal  newspaper.  It  is  terrible 
to  think  what,  for  example,  the  Spectator  must  have  suffered  over 
its  article  on  the  Clothworkers’  Company  last  week — tin  article 
written,  we  were  confidingly  informed,  to  set  right  a  disagreeable 
impression  produced  by  former  little  misunderstandings  of  fact, 
but  which  yet  is  in  the  fair  way  to  become  monumental  as  a 
congeries  of  gross  blunders  and  misstatements,  such  as  even  the 
Times,  with  all  its  experience  in  this  line,  has  not  been  able  to 
attain  to.  But  the  efforts  of  a  self-sacrificing  press  cannot  alter 
plain  facts,  and  the  plain  facts  about  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
are  that  its  history  and  law  are  all  wrong,  and  its  arguments  such 
as  a  very  junior  barrister  would  scarcely  venture  to  produce  to  a 
County  Court  judge.  The  Commissioners  might  easily  have  done 
better,  for  they  had  the  assistance  of  very  eminent  counsel  to 
advise  them,  and  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  subject. 
How  little  they  profited  by  their  opportunities  more  than  one 
critic  has  shown.  The  Fire  of  London,  vulgarly  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  1666,  is  given  a  new  date,  1604.  Special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  redemption  by  the  Companies  of  their  chantry  lands  which  were 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation.  The  Report  finds  that 
the  Companies  were  allowed  to  buy  back  their  property  on  a  “re¬ 
presentation  ”  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
a  document  is  produced  which  is  supposed  to  contain  this  “  repre¬ 
sentation.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Companies  were 
not  permitted,  but  comrelled,  by  the  King,  much  against  their  will, 
to  redeem  the  forfeited  lands  ;  and  the  Commissioners’  document 
on  which  their  theory  is  built  i3  proved  to  have  been  written 
forty  years  afterwards  for  another  purpose  altogether.  Similar 
mistakes  might  be,  and  have  been,  pointed  out  without  end. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  discretion  which  has  prompted  the 
Government  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  discussion  based  on  Lord 
Derby's  Report.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  be  surprised 
that  the  Livery  Companies  object  to  be  deprived  of  property 
which  they  have  owned  for  three,  four,  and,  in  some  instances, 
five  or  six  centuries  by  a  random  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
taken  under  a  misapprehension  of  its  effect,  and  probably  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  long  sitting,  just  before  the  half-past  twelve  rule 
takes  effect.  The  Companies  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence.  They  have  not  been  heard  a3  yet,  and  they  will 
not  be  heard  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Bill  is  successfully  smuggled  j 
through  Parliament.  If  the  Commissioners’  Report,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  aid  of  the  Liberal  editors,  will  not  stand  the  criticism 
it  would  receive,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Report.  If  Parliament 
is  to  be  asked  to  destroy  these  old  guilds  which  for  six  centuries 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  national  life  of  England,  at 
least  let  the  thing  be  done  in  a  straightforward  way. 


TIIE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

TIIE  interest  of  last  Saturday’s  concert  was  mainly  educational 
and  antiquarian.  The  programme,  that  is  to  say,  was  com¬ 
posed  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  instrumental  music.  It  was 
well  done  after  a  fashion,  but  it  might  easily  have  been  better. 
It  began  with  a  quaint  and  curious  Sonata  Pian  et  Forte  alia 
Quarto  Bassa  by  Gabrieli  the  Venetian,  who  died  in  1613,  and  it 
ended  with  a  couple  of  excerpts,  vocal  and  instrumental,  from  the 
Walkiire  of  Richard  Wagner,  who  died  two  years  ago,  so  that 
ostensibly  it  embraced  a  period  of  close  upon  three  centuries,  and 
exampled  the  growth  of  the  orchestra  from  its  remote  beginnings 
to  its  latest  development.  But  its  completeness  in  these  respects 
was  rather  apparent  than  real.  We  began  in  Italy',  we  returned 
to  England,  then  crossed  over  to  France,  and  from  France  were 
carried  straight  to  Germany,  where  we  remained  until  the  end, 
so  that  the  experience  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  either  compre¬ 
hensive  or  complete. 

The  first  number,  as  we  have  said,  was  Gabrieli's  “  Sonata  for 
Double  Orchestra.”  It  is  scored  for  one  group  composed  of  the 
Cornetto,  the  Trombone  Alto,  the  Trombone  Tenor  solo,  and  the 
Trombone  Basso,  and  for  a  second  constituted  by  the  Viola  and 
Violoncello,  with  “Trombone  Tenore  1,  Trombone  Tenore  2,  and 
Trombone  Basso  I.”  These  instruments,  however,  are  not  the 
individualities  we  know  ;  they  are  treated  as  voices ;  and  the 
composition  is  perfectly  described  by  the  programme-maker  as 
“a  motett  for  two  choirs  played  by  wind  and  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.”  The  structure  is  simple,  yet  skilful,  in  its  way,  the 
effect  unfamiliar  and  pleasing.  It  was  followed  by  a  charming 
song,  composed  at  least  seventy  years  later,  from  Purcell's  inci¬ 
dental  music  to  Shad  well's  Libertine,  very  prettily  sung  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  To  this  succeeded  an  example  of  Rumeau,  the 
quaint  and  delightful  “  Rigaudon,”  from  Dardanus,  as  re-scored 
by  Gevnert.  Here  there  is  no  trace  of  the  motett;  “  the  fiddles 
are  treated  as  fiddles,  the  vocal  character  has  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  it  is  strictly  an  instrumental  piece.”  The  next  number 
was  an  orchestral  Suite  in  I),  the  work  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
scored  for  the  string  quartet,  with  drums,  two  oboes,  and 


three  trumpets.  It  consists  of  a  Preambulum  in  two  move¬ 
ments ;  of  an  Air,  “Lento”;  of  two  Gavottes,  “  Allegro  ”;  of  a 
Bourrde,  “  Allegro  ’’ ;  and  of  a  Gi'gue,  “  Allegro  Vivace”;  it  is  a 
prodigy  of  invention,  a  model  of  purely  presentative  art  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development.  As  yet,  however,  the  orchestra,  as  we 
understand  it,  has  hardly  begun  to  be.  The  old  master  handles  his 
trumpets  bravely,  but  to  his  oboes  he  assigns  no  independent  part, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  drums  is  such  as  makes  you  think  of 
Beethoven  and  Berlioz  with  a  smile.  The  excerpt  from  Handel's 
St.  Cecilia  (1739),  which  succeeded  this  charming  work,  was,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  unhappily  chosen.  The  two  masters  were  contem¬ 
poraries,  to  begin  with  ;  and  in  a  concert  of  this  sort  to  present  us, 
not  with  a  set  of  progressive  examples,  but  with  side  issues  and. 
opportunities  of  comparison  between  rival  artists,  is  a  mistake. 
Moreover,  the  interest  of  the  excerpt  in  question  is  almost  wholly 
vocal.  There  is  a  long  introduction  for  the  organ,  and  thereafter 
we  have  nothing  save  the  voice  (on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s), 
the  string  quartet,  and  the  bassoon.  To  show  us  Handel's 
mastery  of  the  orchestra  it  would  have  been  well  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  purely  instrumental  work — a  movement  from  the 
Water  Music,  for  instance,  or  the  march  from  Saul,  or  the  Ariadne 
overture,  or  the  march  from  this  very  St.  Cecilia. 

Leaving  Handel,  the  programme  took  a  leap  of  some  twenty 
years,  to  a  pleasant  and  tuneful  movement  from  Haydn's  sym¬ 
phony,  “  Le  Midi  ”  (1761 ).  It  is  scored  for  strings,  two  oboes, 
the  bassoon,  and  two  horns,  with  an  addition  of  two  solo  violins, 
a  solo  ’cello,  and  two  solo  fiutes;  and  it  has  a  real  flavour  of  the 
modern  orchestra.  Gluck,  whose  orchestral  imagination,  as 
Berlioz  has  so  often  shown,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  might  after  this  specimen  of  Haydn  have 
been  quoted  with  advantage :  in  such  purely  instrumental  master¬ 
pieces,  for  instance,  as  the  famous  march  in  Alceste,  as  the 
“Scene  aux  Enters”  or  the  music  of  the  “Troubled  Spirit”  in 
Orphee ,  or  the  storm  in  Iphii/enie  en  Tauride;  or,  if  the  example 
needs  must  have  been  vocal,  in  such  inspirations  for  both  voice 
and  orchestra  as  “  Divinites  du  Styx,”  or  the  tremendous  confes¬ 
sion  of  Oreste,  “  Le  calme  renait  dans  mon  cceur.”  But,  for  reasons 
not  easily  apprehended,  Gluck  was  passed  over,  and  we  had  then  a 
passage  from  Mozart,  followed  by  one  from  Beethoven,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  “  Allegretto  Scherzaudo  ”  and  “Finale”  of  the  Symphony 
in  F  (No.  viii.).  Then,  omitting  all  mention  of  such  minor  lights 
as  Spontiui  and  Rossini,  as  Brahms  and  Glinka,  as  Berlioz  and 
Weber,  the  programme  passed  on  to  the  music  of  the  present,  a8 
expressed  in  Wotan’s  “  Abschied  ”  (well  sung  by  Mr.  Watkin 
Mills),  with  the  charming  “  Feuerzauber,”  and  in  the  picturesque 
and  sonorous  “lint  der  Walkiiren.”  One  would  have  pre'erred 
an  overture  of  Weber’s,  or,  say,  the  “  Scene  du  Bal  ”  from  the 
Fantastigue,  in  place  of  one  of  these  ;  for  in  a  concert  of  this  sort 
two  numbers  from  a  single  master  is  one  too  many. 


TIIE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

IT  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  Indian  Budget  adequately,  so 
meagre  are  the  telegrams  reporting  it,  even  the  amount  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  two  years  not  being  given. 
Still,  some  points  are  made  quite  clear  which  are  of  very  consider¬ 
able  interest,  especially  just  now,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
India  mayr  not  be  called  upon  to  take  her  part  in  a  great  war. 
During  the  three  years  that  will  end  with  this  month  there  have 
been  surpluses  realized  that  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  1,378,000/. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory'  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  Salt-duty  has  been  reduced  and  the  import  duties 
have  been  abolished.  The  measures  were  excellent  in  themselves, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  are  justified  by  the  result; 
that,  just  as  here  at  home  reductions  of  taxation  lead  to  increase 
of  consumption,  and  thus  recoup  the  Exchequer  for  the  loss  it  has 
incurred,  so  also  in  India  wise  reform  of  taxation  is  found  to  bo 
beneficial.  The  truth  is,  that  the  long  and  profound  peace  that 
British  rule  has  ensured  to  India  is  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  with  great  rapidity.  Before  British  rule  was  established, 
India  was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Saxon  England  before  the 
Conquest — it  was  torn  by  intestine  strife  and  a  constant  prey 
to  foreign  invaders.  Now,  however,  it  is  absolutely  safe  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  order  is  imposed  on  the  most  turbulent 
nnd  the  most  daring.  The  tribes  and  classes  that  formerly  devoted 
themselves  to  depredation  have  now  to  make  a  livelihood  in 
peaceful  occupations,  and  the  quiet  and  industrious  are  secured 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Consequently  population  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  with  population  cultivation  is  extending  nnd  wealth 
accumulating.  Moreover,  the  British  Government  has  been 
steadily  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  for  a  long  time. 
Railways  have  been  pushed  into  the  interior,  roads  and  Fridges 
have  been  built,  harbours  have  been  constructed  and  improved, 
immense  sums  have  been  invested  in  tea,  indigo,  jute,  nnd  other 
industries,  and  the  fruits  are  seen  in  the  growth  of  nn  industrial 
spirit  and  a  steady  improvement  in  prosperity.  Lastly,  the  people 
are  being  educated  and  are  adopting  European  modes  of  life  and 
thought.  In  normal  times,  therefore,  the  revenue  is  found  to  bo 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure.  During  the  three 
years  under  review,  tho  country,  it  is  true,  hns  not  had  to  en¬ 
counter  famine  ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  there  have  been  partial 
droughts,  nnd  thero  has  been  a  serious  depression  in  trade ;  so 
that  tho  period  cannot  be  described  as  one  of  exceptional  prosperity. 
The  fact  that  on  the  three  years  there  is  a  surplus  considerably 
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exceeding  million  sterling  is  therefore  highly  satisfactory;  and 
,it  is  the  more  satisfactory  when  we  compare  the  result  with  that 
which  the  principal  European  countries  have  to  show.  In  France, 
for  example,  thrifty  and  industrious  as  are  its  people,  and  vast  as 
are  its  resources,  the  finances  are  in  serious  disorder.  They  are 
worse  still  in  Russia ;  and  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  we  see  likewise  constant  deficits  in  spite  of  a  long 
period  of  peace.  If,  then,  India  could  he  insured  against  war,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  would  he  most  encouraging.  Unfortunately 
the  dispute  respecting  the  Afghan  boundary  may  at  any  moment 
involve  her  in  hostilities  that  will  entirely  disarrange  the  financial 
equilibrium.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  satisfaction  that,  at 
the  outset,  her  finances  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  will 
admit  of  a  very  considerable  increase  to  the  revenue. 

For  the  year  1883-84  there  was  a  surplus  of  1,387,496/. 
But  this  surplus  was  to  some  extent  artificial.  More  than  half  a 
million  of  the  land  revenue  which  should  have  been  collected  in 
the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  was  collected  last  year,  and 
therefore  improperly  went  to  swell  the  surplus  of  that  year. 
Besides,  a  sum  of  325,000 Z.  was  removed  from  the  revenue  ac¬ 
counts  in  connexion  with  the  Indus  Flotilla  and  the  Scinde, 
Punjaub  and  Delhi  Railway.  Until  we  have  before  us  the 
grounds  on  which  this  removal  was  made,  we  of  course  cannot 
say  whether  the  expenditure  properly  fell  within  last  year.  But, 
assuming  that  the  removal  was  properly  made,  it  still  is  true  that 
over  half  a  million  was  credited  to  last  year  which  ought  properly  to 
he  credited  to  the  year  that  will  end  on  Tuesday  night.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  the  surplus  for  the  three  years  to  which  we 
referred  above ;  it  only  alters  the  results  between  themselves  of 
the  two  years  1883-4  and  1884-5.  The  latter  year — the  year, 
that  is,  which  will  end  on  Tuesday  night — is  expected  to  close 
with  a  deficit  of  716,200/.;  but  this  deficit,  even  more  than  the 
surplus  of  last  year,  is  imaginary.  Over  half  a  million,  as  we 
have  just  been  showing,  ought  properly  to  be  credited  to  this 
year,  which  would  bring  down  the  deficit  to  about  200,000 /. ;  and 
even  that  small  deficit  would  disappear  if  the  land  revenue  had 
been  fully  collected.  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  mon¬ 
soon,  and  consequent  damage  to  the  crops  in  Bombay  and  Madras, 
the  collection  of  land  revenue,  amounting  to  about  343,900/.,  was 
suspended.  Had  the  collection  been  enforced,  it  will  he  seen  there 
would  have  been  a  small  surplus  this  year.  Furthermore,  the 
current  year  has  suffered  in  some  other  ways.  The  opium  crop 
has  proved  to  be  much  larger  than  was  expected,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  outlay  upon  the  crop  exceeds  by  593,600 /.  the  esti¬ 
mated  outlay.  We  may  assume  that  this  outlay  will  be  recouped 
by-and-bye.  It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  investment 
than  actual  expenditure.  If  the  crop  is  of  good  quality,  and 
proves  as  large  as  is  expected,  the  sales  will  of  course  fully 
recoup  the  outlay  on  the  growing  crop.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  an  expenditure  upon  frontier  railways  of  118,500/.  And, 
lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  trade,  more  particularly 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rice,  the 
Customs  revenue  and  the  railway  receipts  have  both  greatly  fallen 
off'.  The  East  Indian  Railway  receipts,  for  example,  are  418,800/. 
less  than  the  estimate,  which  is  entirely  due,  according  to  Sir  A. 
Colvin,  to  the  depression  in  the  wheat  trade ;  and  the  Customs 
revenue  has  also  fallen  off  by  259,500 /.  owing  to  the  depression  in 
the  rice  trade.  When  we  bear  in  mind  this  great  depression  in 
trade  and  the  accidental  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  opium  crop,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  closing  year  are  really  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  deficit  exists  only  because  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
present  year  was  anticipated,  and  part  of  it  has  been  postponed 
until  next  year.  The  receipts,  in  fact,  of  last  year  and  next  year 
have  been  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  the  current  year.  Had  the  col¬ 
lection  been  made  in  proper  course  there  would  have  been  a  small 
surplus,  in  spite  of  the  great  depression  in  trade  and  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  addition  to  the  expenditure. 

For  the  coming  year  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  72,090,400/.  and 
the  expenditure  at  71,582,300/.,  showing  an  anticipated  surplus  of 
508,100/.  This  surplus  is  anticipated,  although  585,000/.  has 
been  allotted  from  revenue  for  capital  expenditure  on  railways  and 
harbour  works.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  stated 
that  an  equal  sum  will  be  saved  under  the  heading  of  “  Exchange,” 
since  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  to  draw  upon  India  for  less 
money  next  year  than  usual,  because  he  will  have  funds  in  hand 
accruing  from  loans  to  be  issued  in  this  country.  The  figures  for 
the  coming  year,  however,  are  of  less  interest  than  those  for  the 
closing  year  and  last  year,  because  the  Budget  is  merely  pro¬ 
visional.'  The  Budget  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  peace 
will  not  be  broken  ;  but  already  orders  have  been  issued  for 
mobilizing  a  large  force  which  is  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
Pisheen,  and  for  collecting  also  a  considerable  force  in  reserve. 
Even,  therefore,  if  peace  is  maintained,  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
the  expenditure  must  be  much  heavier  than  the  Budget  antici¬ 
pates.  The  mobilization  of  a  considerable  military  force  involves 
outlay  of  various  kinds,  and  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  the  Indian 
Government,  however  the  dispute  with  Russia  may  end,  will  re¬ 
cognize  that  the  reduction  of  the  army  made  in  1882  was  ill 
advised,  and  that  the  defences  of  the  Empire  require  to  be 
strengthened  and  greatly  increased.  Under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  therefore,  the  expenditure  is  likely  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  Budget  anticipates ;  while,  if  war  breaks  out, 
the  whole  situation  will  be  at  once  changed,  and  either  new  taxes 
will  have  to  be  imposed,  or  larger  loans  will  have  to  be  raised, 
adding  considerably  to  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  peace  is  maintained,  and  that  no  very  heavy  additional 


expenditure  has  to  be  incurred,  there  are  two  doubtful  points  in 
the  situation.  One  is  the  depression  in  trade.  India,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  is  a  raw-material  producing  country.  It  is  capable  now 
of  competing  actively  with  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
wheat  trade,  and  it  exports  rice,  cotton,  and  other  articles  on  a 
great  scale.  If  prices  remain  as  low  as  they  are,  the  railway 
receipts  and  the  Customs  receipts  will  both  be  very  low  ;  whereas, 
if  trade  should  improve,  and  prices  therefore  rise,  the  receipts 
from  both  railways  and  Customs  duties  will  be  largely  augmented, 
and  therefore  the  revenue  will  be  considerably  higher  than  Sir  A. 
Colvin  estimates.  The  Budget  announces  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  that  recently  inquired  into  railway  extension 
in  India,  and  that  railway  communications  are  to  be  pushed 
forward  at  once.  This  measure  is  eminently  wise.  It  will  enable 
Indian  producers  to  compete  with  their  American  and  Russian  rivals, 
however  prices  may  go.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  insist  upon  a  cheaper  construction  of  railways  than  has  hitherto 
been  secured.  Railways  are  advantageous  in  the  United  States  in 
stimulating  exports  because  they  are  so  cheaply  constructed, 
whereas  the  dear  railways  of  India  compel  high  rates  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  therefore  handicap  the  Indian  producer  and  the  Indian 
exporter.  Another  circumstance  that  will  seriously  affect  the 
Budget  of  the  coming  year  is  the  price  of  silver.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  in  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  Bland  Act,  and  the  new  President  has  openly 
declared  against  the  Act.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
apprehensions  that  the  Latin  Union  may  be  dissolved  and  that 
silver  may  be  demonetized  by  the  nations  composing  it.  The 
result  is  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  consequently 
in  the  Indian  exchanges.  If  this  fall  continues,  and  still  more 
if  it  becomes  more  serious,  the  Indian  Government  will  suffer. 
Every  fall  in  the  exchange  lowers  the  price  which  the  Indian 
Council  obtains  here  for  its  bills,  and  therefore  adds  to  the 
cost  of  all  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Latin  Union  Convention  is  revised 
and  continued,  and  if  the  Bland  Act  is  not  repealed,  the  price 
of  silver,  doubtless,  will  rise,  and  the  Indian  Government  will 
reap  the  benefit.  As  it  is  impossible  now  to  foresee  how  matters 
will  turn  out,  Sir  A.  Colvin  has  been  wise  in  assuming  that  during 
the  new  year  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  London  will  not  be  higher 
than  15.  7 d.  Should  this  estimate  turn  out  correct,  the  loss  by 
exchange  will  be  considerably  greater  than  in  recent  years ;  but  it 
is  always  wisest  to  look  facts  firmly  in  the  face,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  worst  event.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  Sir 
A.  Calvin  had  assumed  even  a  lower  exchange  still. 


THE  MAGISTRATE  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

THERE  has  been  little  disagreement  as  to  the  success  of  Mr. 

Pinero's  new  farce,  The  Magistrate.  It  is  on  all  hands 
pronounced  an  excellent  piece  of  its  class,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
at  one  with  the  general  opinion.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  play 
the  ball  seems  for  a  moment  about  to  drop,  Mr.  Pinero  deftly 
picks  it  up  and  sends  it  into  the  air  again,  keeping  the  game  un- 
tiaggingly  alive.  Towards  the  end  the  fun  slackens  and  the  actual 
end  is  tame,  but  throughout  nine-tenths  of  The  Magistrate  the 
audience  is  amused.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  would  be 
well  to  strengthen  the  finish,  to  raise  a  final  laugh  by  some 
means,  and  it  must  be  well  within  the  author’s  resources  to  do 
this.  The  play  is  described  as  original,  and  one  of  its  merits  is 
that,  in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  extravagance,  proper  enough 
to  a  farce  as  it  avowedly  is,  natural  personages  live  the  life 
of  the  day.  No  stretch  of  fancy  is  required  to  imagine  such 
a  couple  as  Mr.  Posket,  the  sedate  and  eminently  respectable 
magistrate  of  the  Mulberry  Street  Police-court,  and  his  wife; 
Cis  Farringdon,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Posket  and  her  former  husband, 
becomes  natural  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  plot  of 
the  piece  is  conducted  with  a  reasonableness  that  is  rare  in  farce; 
and  the  main  idea  is  so  simple  in  itself,  yet  so  obviously  pro¬ 
ductive  of  diversion,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  should  not  often 
have  been  utilized.  The  widow  whom  Posket  has  speedily  wooed 
and  won  during  a  holiday  tour  is  thirty-six  years  old ;  but  she 
has  a  little  underestimated  her  age,  and  set  down  the  total  at 
thirty-one.  “  On  est  aisdment  dup<3  par  ce  qu’on  aime.”  He  never 
doubts  her  figures.  So  far  as  she  is  concerned  the  deception  might 
be  sustained  ;  but  there  is  her  son  Ois,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who 
has  likewise  to  be  reduced  to  fourteen,  and,  being  a  precocious 
lad,  discovery  is  continually  threatening  from  this  quarter.  “  H 
n'y  a  plus  d’enfans,”  the  magistrate  is  inclined  to  exclaim ;  for  the 
child  is  decidedly  father  of  the  man  when  it  comes  to  such  exer¬ 
cises  as  Fireworks,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  Cis  displays  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  Mr.  Posket  hopes  in  time  to  rival,  or  when  the 
probable  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  has  to  be  foreshadowed.  The 
newly-made  Mrs.  Posket  laments  her  deceit,  and  “  tacitis  Poena 
venit  pedibus  ”  by  means  of  a  certain  Colonel  Lukyn,  an  old 
friend  of  Posket,  just  home  from  India,  where  he^  stood  god¬ 
father  to  Cis  Farringdon — nineteen  years  before.  The  Colonel 
is  to  dine  with  the  Poskets  next  day,  and  what  more  likely 
than  that  the  two  men  should  come  to  dates  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  especially  to  that  fatal  date  which  would  fix  the 
age  of  the  volatile  Cis,  and  so  demonstrate  that  his  mother  must 
be  more  than  the  thirty-one  years  to  which  she  has  owned  ?  It 
is  to  beg  Lukyn  not  to  reveal  her  secret  that  Mrs.  Posket  and 
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her  sister  follow  the  Colonel  to  a  supper-room  at  the  Hotel 
des  Princes,  and  to  this  hotel  the  irrepressible  Cis  has  actually 
draped  his  new  parent,  the  magistrate  of  the  Mulberry  Street 
Police-court.  It  is,  we  are  inclined  to  fancy,  a  study  of  the  French 
drama  that  has  caused  Mr.  Pinero  to  bring  his  characters  together 
at  a  restaurant.  If  Lukyn  proposed  to  entertain  his  friend  \  ale 
—who  tits  into  the  piece  as  the  betrothed  of  Mrs.  Boskets  sister, 
the  companion  in  her  expedition— would  he  not  have  ordered 
supper  at  one  of  the  clubs  P  Supper  with  a  friend  largely  includes 
a  eiirar  and  a  chat,  which  are  to  be  more  conveniently  enjoyed  at 
a  club  than  at  such  a  place  as  the  Hotel  des  Princes.  In  one  little 
Toom  at  this  hotel,  however,  all  the  principal  characters  are  driven 
to  hide  by  a  visit  from  the  police,  who  come  to  take  the  names  of 
those  who  are  supping  beyond  lawful  hours.  Posket  and  Lis 
escape  in  a  perilous  fashion  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  balcony  in  which 
they  are  hidden ;  and,  as  the  police  cannot  reconcile  the  statements 
that  while  the  two  ladies  are  unmarried  sisters  living  in  the  same 
h^use,  one  is  named  Macnamara  and  the  other  Fitzgerald,  their 
alleged  residences  corresponding  no  more  than  their  names,  they 
are  "arrested  and  taken  to  a  police-court — as  it  chances,  to  that  at 

Mulberrv  Street.  .  .,  , 

The  meeting  next  day  between  Posket,  in  a  sadly  dilapidated 
state,  after  a  long  run  in  mud  and  rain  before  pursuing  constables, 
and  of  Lukyn,  who  has  been  confined  all  night  in  a  cell,  has  about 
it  a  far-off  suggestion  of  French  light  comedy.  The  governor 
of  a  prison,  who  receives,  in  the  mixed  capacities  of  governor  and 
of  friend,  a  prisoner  with  whom  he  has  been  on  intimate  terms,  is 
not  precisely  novel;  and  in  the  new  piece  the  magistrate  does 
duty  for  the  governor.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  analysing  a 
farce,  and  tracing  the  possible  genesis  of  incidents.  M  e  are  not 
prepared — if  we  were  inclined — to  dispute  Mr.  Pineros  claim  to 
originality,  the  more  so  as  so  few  people  agree  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  originality  of  a  play.  The  spirit  of  The  Magistrate  is 
maintained  almost  to  the  end,  and  that  is  enough.  1  he  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  performance  is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  as  Posket.  I  he  study 
of  character,  diverting  as  it  is,  belongs  rather  to  the  range  of  comedy 
than  of  farce ;  though  the  magistrate  s  appearance  at  his  post,  un¬ 
washed  and  unbrushed,  is  designedly  farcical.  Too  much  is  made 
of  this.  It  would  be  well  lor  Posket  to  make  himself  pre¬ 
sentable  when  the  effect  of  bis  first  entrance  is  over.  He 
submits,  however,  to  the  stronger  will  of  the  high-spirited  lad 
in  a  manner  which  is  thoroughly  natural ;  he  tries  to  resist, 
but  in  vain.  Cis  will  have  bis  way ;  so  the  worshiplul  magistrate 
is  led  off,  without  bis  wife’s  knowledge,  to  supper  at  the  hotel, 
and  is  forced  to  fly  to  a  distant  suburb  before  his  own  myrmidons 
for  breaking  the  law  it  is  his  mission  to  administer.  Mr.  Hverstield 
is  boyish,  as  he  should  be,  in  the  part  of  Cis.  Except  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  gaiety  in  his  laugh,  he  well  realizes  the  idea.  Mrs. 
John  Wood  utters  her  speeches  with  the  dry  humour  peculiar  to 
her  style.  Mr.  Clayton  turns  to  good  account  the  opportunities 
offered  him  as  Lukyn.  The  dialogue  is  so  smart  that  a  few  poor 
jokes  which  are  only  made  after  much  elaboration  might  well  be 
spared.  It  should  also  be  added  that  'The  Magistrate  is  whole¬ 
some  in  tone  and  void  of  all  offence. 


THE  BACH  COMMEMORATION. 

AT  the  Albert  Hall  last  Saturday  the  Bach  Choir  celebrated 
the  bicentenary  of  Bach’s  birth  by  a  performance,  under 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  of  the  master’s  famous  and  imposing 
Mass  in  B  Minor.  The  society's  rendering  of  this  noble  work — 
first  produced  in  London  at  their  opening  concert  in  1876,  with 
additional  accompaniments  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt — was  in  some 
ways  very  satisfactory.  The  strength  of  the  choir  was  largely 
increased  for  the  occasion  by  drafts  from  other  associations  ;  the 
orchestra  was  numerous  and  well  composed ;  the  parts  assigned  to 
tbo  “  oboe  d'amore  ”  and  the  “  cornetto  di  caccia  were  actually 
plaved,  and  that  verv  ably,  on  these  particular  instruments,  both 
of  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  are  excluded  from  the  modern 
orchestra.  The  first,  we  may  note,  has  been  specially  reconstructed 
for  use  in  Bach's  scores,  where  it  frequently  appears.  The  second, 
which  is  akin  to  the  French  cor  de  chasse  with  which  the  hunter 
by  day  and  the  landscape-painter  by  night  still  startle  silence  in 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  is  more  accessible. 

The  Mass  is  of  a  very  different  order  from  the  master's  “Pas¬ 
sions.”  As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  much  more  justly  comparable 
with  Handel's  oratorios.  As  acertain  comparison  is  challenged, it 
is  right  to  remark  that,  neither  as  an  expression  of  varied  and 
direct  emotion,  nor  in  simplicity  and  clearness  of  workmanship,  is 
it  as  suitable  as  (for  instance)  the  Messiah  for  performance  in  a 
large  building  and  on  a  large  scale.  Bach,  always  cloistered  in 
a  quiet  and  humble  life,  had  none  of  Handel's  opportunities 
of  working  with  great  orchestras  and  vocal  masses.  lie  never 
sought  to  artistically  experience  or  artistically  express  excitement, 
triumph,  or  explosive  passion  of  any  kind;  ho  concerned  himscli 
little  with  the  representative  side  of  music,  and  much  with  its  purely 
intellectual  and  artistic  qualities.  More  human,  popular,  and  com¬ 
bative  in  bis  life,  Handel  was  also  more  directly  ellcctive  and 
emotional  in  his  work.  I11  the  Mass  in  B  Minor  you  look  in  vuin 
for  such  miracles  of  passionate  expression  as  the  “  Halleluiah 
and  the  “Wonderful!  Counsellor!  ’  choruses  in  Messiah.  Hero 
the  choral  work  is  uio9tly  so  complex  and  elaborate  as  to  appeal 
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to  you  almost  as  a  reduction  to  form  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  such  a  performance  as  that  of  last  Satur¬ 
day — with  a  band  and  chorus  six  hundred  strong,  addi¬ 
tional  accompaniments,  and  the  lavish  use  of  a  loud  and 
very  reverberating  organ — is  not  incongruous  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Hanoverian  master’s  achievement ;  both  as  appeal¬ 
ing  to  primal  emotions  more  instantly  and  directly  than  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  essential  attributes  of  the  music,  and  as  tending 
still  further  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  clearly  and  properly  appre¬ 
hending  the  complications  of  a  structural  method  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  abstruse  and  severely  scientific  in  the  art.  Of  course 
such  objections  cannot  and  do  not  apply  to  movements  so 
massive  and  simple  as  the  “  Sanctus”  and  the  “  Gloria.’  But  of 
these  there  are  far  too  few.  The  ruling  spirit  is  one  of  remote 
and  learned  stateliness ;  and  one  cannot  help  concluding  that  as 
the  musician  wrote  and  worked  for  a  small  choir  and  a  limited 
orchestra  and  a  room  of  no  great  size,  such  performances  as  the 
present,  however  interesting  in  certain  ways,  are  in  the  main  a 
mistake. 

The  choir,  it  is  right  to  add,  did  full  credit  to  the  ability 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  conductor.  The  solo  parts  were  far 
less  satisfactory  than  the  choral.  In  these  there  is  even  less 
variety  in  the  representation  of  feeling  than  in  those.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  the  master  is  concerned  with  the 
expression  of  definite  and  natural  sentiment.  The  unity  of 
his  work  is  due  to  what  has  been  called  its  “  monochrome  of 
feeling,”  and  to  certain  exquisite  gradations  within  the  narrow 
limits  which  the  phrase  implies.  An  inference  is  obvious.  It  is 
one  thing  to  study  in  private  airs  so  abstrusely  personal  and  so 
miraculously  wrought,  and  another  to  listen  to  them  in  such 
“  antres  vast  ”  as  the  Albert  Hall ;  and  it  was,  we  take  it,  no 
fault  of  the  singers,  but  a  result  of  the  inherent  nature  of  their 
material,  that,  iu  that  immense  expanse  of  room,  the  solos  sounded 
rather  as  the  utterance  of  instruments  high  and  dry  in  time  and 
space  than  as  the  song  of  the  living  human  voice. 


MR.  CHARLES  BERTRAM— MR.  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

THE  juggler  of  to-day,  having  to  deal  with  a  sceptical  and 
enlightened  audience,  is  a  "much  less  imposing  figure  than 
the  magician  of  our  youth.  He  is  probably  even  more  deserving 
of  the  strongest  tributes  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Ilis  skill  is 
as  rare,  his  feats  as  wonderful,  although  he  has  forsworn  the  once 
inevitable  adjuncts  of  the  temple  of  mystery,  the  amazing  cabinets, 
the  portentous  mirrors,  the  incredible  tables.  The  atmosphere  is 
changed,  the  cold  light  of  every-day  streams  about  the  artist 
whose  upturned  sleeves  and  business-like  air  appear  rather  forlorn 
and  dismal  to  the  devotees  of  the  old  school.  We  confess  to  a 
secret  attachment  to  all  those  gauds  with  which  past  professors. of 
the  mystery  loved  to  surround  themselves;  we  regret  the  quaint 
and  horrid  symbols  of  the  art,  we  sigh  for  the  tripod  and 
bemoan  the  chafing-dish.  It  must  be  hard  for  any  imaginative 
person  not  to  lament  the  decay  of  magicians,  even  though  latter- 
day  experience  may  seem  to  convince  him  of  a  sympathy  with 
charlatanism.  There  was  something  strangely  attractive  in  the 
external  show  and  bravery,  the  hideous  jargon  and  appalling 
pomp,  of  the  old  business.  The  modern  conjurer  does  not  even 
conjure.  He  has  abandoned  all  the  forms  of  conjuration  with 
the  methods  and  language  of  incantation.  He  has  parted  with 
every  item  in  his  regalia  save  his  rod,  which,  being  the  sign  of 
office  and  sceptre  of  power,  could  not  well  he  dispensed  with. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Hall  the  very  convincing  demonstration  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bertram’s  skill  suffices  to  contrast  the  new  order  with 
the  old.  Mr.  Bertram  accepts  with  frank  unreserve  the  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  profession.  He  deals  in  what  lie  pleasantly  calls 
“  natural  magic,”  though  we  are  fully  assured  that  such  powers  as 
his  would  not  have  been  considered  in  any  natural  light  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  He  might  have  achieved  great  reuown  as  a  magician 
in  an  age  that  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  protestations  of 
innocence  necessary  now.  The  feats  of  the  magician,  whether 
accounted  natural  or  supernatural,  have  probably  not  greatly 
varied  iu  character  or  in  skill  for  ages.  In  the  Last,  the  source  of 
magic  and  the  cradle  of  the  art,  there  does  not  seem  in  these  days 
anything  like  a  revival.  The  marvels  witnessed  by  Marco  I’olo 
are  no  longer  visible,  and  modern  European  conjurers  produce 
j  tricks  of  illusion  as  astonishing  as  any  to  ho  seen  in  India.  Mr. 

;  Bertram  does  not  attempt  to  magnify  his  office.  He  insists,  with 
disconcerting  candour,  that  there  is  nothing  iu  it,  and  is  humor¬ 
ously  eager  to  show  “  how  it  is  done.”  The  illusions  effected  by 
the  conjurer  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  are  obviously  tricks, 
which,  though  he  may  not  demonstrate,  the  spectator  may  in  some 
!  measure  account  for,  and  those  which  put  calculations  to  rout. 
Lor  instance,  Mr.  Bertram  regards  his  feats  with  tbo  gobelvts  and 
musrndcs  as  the  acme  of  conjuring,  and  surprisingly  clover  and  be¬ 
wildering  they  are.  Yet,  though  the  nimble-fiugered  operator  may 
not  he  detected,  the  exhibition  is  palpably  a  trick,  not  only  to  the 
reason,  hut  to  the  senses.  Illusion  there  is,  hut  something  very 
different  from  the  vanishing  of  11  tangible  object  within  a  few  feet 
!  of  the  spectator.  The  invisible  flight  of  a  bird-cage  from  Mr. 
Bertram’s  bunds  into  an  adjoining  room  belongs  to  what  may  bo 
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called  the  arcana  of  natural  magic.  It  is  one  of  the  test  tricks  of 
the  modern  conjuror,  and  for  force  and  completeness  of  illusion  it 
almost  ranks  with  the  disappearance  of  the  juggler  whom  Marco 
Polo  saw  throw  a  silken  rope  on  high,  up  which  he  climbed  till 
he  melted  in  the  melting  blue  of  the  sky.  Compared  with  such 
feats  as  these,  the  more  familiar  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand  seem 
tame,  though  entertaining  enough.  Every  one  knows,  or  imagines 
he  knows,  how  the  borrowed  watch  circulates  from  one  unsus¬ 
pecting  person  to  another  till,  after  strange  migration,  it  is  finally 
produced  from  an  egg  or  a  lemon.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
hat,  from  whose  innocent  interior  issue  the  most  incongruous 
and  alien  bodies ;  all  these  marvels  are  exhibited  with  extreme 
dexterity  by  Mr.  Bertram,  accompanied  by  a  brisk  commentary  on 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  these  little  complexities. 

Mr.  Bertram  is  very  successful  in  evoking  the  confidence  of 
his  audience.  The  gentleman  who  holds  the  glass  of  water,  over 
which  a  handkerchief  is  carefully  thrown,  is  quite  confident  it  is 
safe  in  his  grasp  when  questioned.  He  is  asked  if  he  feels  it,  and 
he  is  certain  he  does ;  yet  instantaneously  it  is  gone,  or  is  produced 
behind  his  back,  or  elsewhere.  In  the  manipulation  of  cards  Mr. 
Bertram  shows  extraordinary  skill,  and  some  astonishing  surprises 
and  illusions.  He  will,  of  course,  name  or  show  any  card  chosen 
by  one  of  the  audience ;  but  he  surpasses  this  familiar  trick  by 
intentionally  producing  a  card  that  is  one  pip  below  the  right 
value,  which,  even  while  he  is  being  informed  of  his  error,  is 
changed  with  such  rapidity  in  the  face  of  all,  that  the  missing  pip 
appears  to  form  on  the  card.  The  pack  of  cards  in  his  hands  grows 
small  by  degrees  till  it  disappears  entirely  ;  or  they  take  an  aerial 
flight  towards  the  ceiling,  and  Mr.  Bertram  retains  the  two  or  more 
previously  chosen  by  one  of  the  audience.  Another  good  trick 
is  shown  by  selecting  the  four  kings,  placing  two  in  the  centre 
and  two  at  the  extremities  of  the  packs  ;  these  are  made  to 
reverse  positions,  to  disappear  entirely,  or  to  reappear  at  any  point 
desired  instantaneously.  Mr.  Bertram's  mastery  over  the  cards  is 
displayed  in  so  many  directions  and  with  such  admirable  agility 
that  the  acute  observer  at  length  loses  all  confidence  in  his  own 
perception.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  cheated  senses  is  to 
miss  that  which  is  tangible  and  at  the  same  moment  to  be  fully 
assured  of  that  which  is  not.  When  this  humorous  condition  of 
mind  is  produced  in  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  resent  it,  the 
conjuror  achieves  what  is  his  dearest  triumph.  It  is  a  slight 
thing,  perhaps,  to  flatter  with  visions  and  phantasies  the  easily 
persuaded  credulous ;  but  other  powers  are  required  to  abase  the 
confidence  of  the  knowing.  This  Mr.  Bertram  effects  with  rare 
urbanity  and  a  happy  carelessness  of  demeanour  that  give  addi¬ 
tional  charm  to  his  exploits. 

Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  ends  to-day,  at  Steinwav  nail,  a  series  of 
recitals  which,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  will  be  shortly  followed  by  a 
second  series  The  progress  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  lately  made 
in  his  art  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  his  audiences.  He  has 
lost  the  restless,  nervous  manner  which  he  had  at  one  time,  and 
has  decidedly  gained  in  quiet  pathos.  Mr.  Harrison’s  comic  pieces 
are  given,  as  they  always  were,  with  irresistible  humour  and 
excellent  expression,  both  of  face  and  voice.  If  we  were  to  find 
any  fault,  it  would  be  that  the  reciter  occasionally  appears  to  be 
imitating  Mr.  Irving;  and  the  semblance  of  unconscious  imitation 
is  never  desirable,  however  excellent  the  model  may  be. 


DF.LTER  FARM. 

ALL  must  have  heard  of  Mr.  Bull, 

The  man  whose  bauds  are  always  full, 
The  man  with  several  grown-up  sons 
And  many  other  little  ones  ; 

The  man  who  once  made  farming  pay 
And  still  farms,  in  a  sort  ot  way  ; 

The  man  who  owns  some  plot  of  ground 
In  half  a  score  of  counties  round, 

With  others  which  his  rougher  sires 
Annexed  in  various  distant  shires, 

In  days  when  people  found  to  hand 
Less  righteousness  and  more  waste  land — 

The  man,  in  short,  if  one  should  name 
Ills  clearest  title  to  his  fame, 

Who,  having  large  estates  like  these 
In  wide-divided  parishes, 

Which  need  for  their  due  regulation 
Continuous  administration, 

Prefers  that  those  who  do  his  work 
Should  rule  like  Pashas  of  the  Turk, 

The  brief  Viziers  of  tickle  Caliphs, 

And  keeps  for  ever  changing  bailiffs. 

These  general  facts  about  our  friend 
Have  long  been  known,  I  apprehend. 

Still  none  who  knew'  them  could  Lave  dreamt 
Of  the  results  Bull's  last  attempt 
To  get  a  shrewd  and  sober  head  to 
Manage  his  great  estates  has  led  to. 

None  would  have  ventured,  I  suppose 
( And  I  except  not  even  those 
Who,  much  as  they  admire  his  gifts, 

Have  never  liked  his  little  shifts), 

To  raise  prophetic  voice  and  say 

What  games  that  good  old  man  would  play, 


What  hideous  mischief  he  would  do 
In  every  holding  old  or  new  ; 

What  trespasses  he’d  tolerate, 

What  farms — and  tenants — alienate, 

What  sturdy  fences  let  decay', 

What  ancient  landmarks  sw'eep  away. 
’Twas  not,  in  short,  for  man  to  guess 
How  far,  within  five  years  or  less, 

Poor  Bull’s  affairs  would  drift  to  leeward 
Under  this  venerable  steward. 

Nay,  more — if  any  mortal  had 
Foreseen  a  general  mess  so  mad 
As  that  which  worthy  Mr.  Wegg 
Has  managed  to  create,  I  beg 
To  doubt  if  even  such  a  seer 
Would  have  seen  special  cause  to  fear 
That,  where  his  chances  were  so  good, 

The  cussedest  of  stewards  could 
Work  such  incalculable  harm 
As  Wegg  has  done  on  Delter  Farm. 

Scarcely  three  years  have  yet  expired 
Since  Bull,  by  Wegg’s  advice,  acquired 
The  lease,  and  fixtures,  and  what  not 
Of  all  that  eligible  lot — 

A  little  damaged,  it  is  true, 

But  capable,  as  all  men  knew, 

Of  being  promptly  made  to  pay, 

If  not  its  owners,  then  its  way. 

But  O,  good  Heavens  !  the  ghastly  list 
Of  things  that  Wegg  has  done  or  missed! 
The  wav  he’s  talked  of  “  going  out  ” ! 

The  money  that  he’s  flung  about! 

The  plans  that  he’s  devised  and  dropped  ! 
The  works  that  he’s  begun  and  stopped  ! 
Ilis  indiscreetly  turned  cold  shoulder 
On  Mr.  Ottman,  the  freeholder  ; 

His  sillier  attempts  at  wooing 
Ex-tenants  bent  on  his  undoing; 

The  rubs  he’s  suffered  in  his  labours  ; 

The  snubs  he’s  taken  from  his  neighbours ; 
The  shams,  the  shifts,  the  shirks — Ohe  ! 
Jam  satis  !  and  let  bygones  be  ! 

But  now,  with  all  this  cash  and  toil 
Sunk,  and  returnless,  in  the  soil, 

Ere  Bull  has  seen  a  groat  again, 

Friend  Wegg  proposes  plump  and  plain, 
Without  a  single  penny  piece 
Of  premium,  to  assign  the  lease. 

Proposes?  nay,  he’s  drawn  the  deed 
Which  Mr.  Bull  is  begged  to  read 
With  all  despatch  ;  for  matters  press 
And  creditors  may  hint  distress  — 

So  would  he,  please,  peruse  its  text, 

And  execute  by  Monday  next. 

And  the  infatuated  Bull, 

Although  he  gets  no  9ort  of  pull, 

Although  he  clearly  sees  the  “  sell,” 

And  knows  that  he  might  just  as  well 
Have  flung  his  money  in  the  river. 

Will  sign  and  seal  it,  and  deliver. 


REVIEWS. 


DIARY  OF  A  CIVILIAN’S  WIFE  IN  INDIA.* 

rniLAT  the  domestic  or  social  side  of  Indian  life  should  oc- 
|  JL  casionally  be  presented  to  the  English  public  i9  quite  right. 
Dictionaries,  statistics,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter’s  full  and  instructive 
volumes,  Deports  ar.d  Blue  Books  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  By 
one  party  they  will  be  taken  as  a  justification  of  our  presence  in- 
India.  By  another  they  will  be  twisted  into  an  indictment 
against  Crown  and  Company,  and  we  shall  be  told  first  to  make 
excuses  for  our  supremacy,  and  then  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  laying  it  down  in  favour  of  an  homogeneous  nation  “  struggling 
to  be  free.”  But  there  are  many  readers  who  not  caring  for  endless 
discussions  about  native  employment  and  British  privileges,  are  glad 
to  know  how  their  relatives,  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Government,  tea-planters,  missionaries,  and  others  fare  and  live; 
what  the  hot  weather  is  really  like  ;  what  is  done  by  way  of  re¬ 
creation  in  the  recess  or  vacation ;  and  where,  and  by  what 
facilities,  can  that  change  of  air  and  scene  be  compassed  which  is 
essential  to  every  one  who,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  has  hard 
work  to  do  and  really  tries  to  do  it.  To  this  class  of  inquirers  a 
satisfactory  answer  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  It.  M.  King’9  two 
volumes.  We  do  get  glimpses  of  the  seamy  or  official  side  of 
1  Anglo-Indian  life,  for  the  husband  of  the  author,  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  the  competitioners,  did  much  useful  service  as  a  district 
officer  and  a  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge.  But  Indian  politics  do 

*  The  Diary  of  a  Civilian's  Wife  in  India,  1877-1882.  By  Mrs.  Robert 
Moss  King.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  London :  Richard 
\  Bentley  &  Son. 
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not  predominate  in  the  Diary.  Here  and  there  a  sentence  or 
a  record  of  facts  is  suggestive.'  There  is  neither  too  much  gossip 
nor  any  malevolent  scandal,  nor  is  unnecessary  prominence  given 
to  household  episodes  which  could  interest  only  the  writer's  rela¬ 
tions  at  home.  Mrs.  Kmg  observes  carefully  and  expresses  herself 
graphically.  Her  sketches  are  truthful  and  lively  ;  and,  without 
assigning  to  the  work  a  high  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  Indian 
authors, C  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  author  turns  everything  to 
good  account,  is  not  querulous,  judges  the  natives  fairly,  enjoys  a 
trip  to  the  Hills,  a  visit  to  Delhi  and  its  marvels,  and  a  tour  in 
Kashmir,  and  defying  the  hot  season  and  the  furnace  blasts  of 
May  at  Meerut  or  Saharunpore  by  punkahs  and  tatties,  reads, 
writes,  and  works,  and  like  many  a  true-hearted  Englishwoman, 
is  a  real  helpmate  to  the  isolated  Englishman  who  hitherto  has 
been  the  symbol  of  progress  and  the  centre  of  authority. 

We  note  one  or  two  slips  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
The  servant  who  waits  at  table  is  the  khidmat-gar  and  not  the 
liitmagar.  Matheran  on  a  ridge  of  hills  which  can  be  seen  from 
Bombay,  is  not  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  table¬ 
land  of  the  Deccan  is  nowhere  above  the  Ghauts  more  than  2,000 
feet,  and  Matheran  is  by  no  means  the  highest  point.  The 
Amballa  Durbar  took  place  in  1869  and  not  in  1872.  Paris  Ram 
is  put  for  Parasu  Ram  or  Rama.  No  doubt  such  a  man  is  now 
a  native  worker  in  inlaid  marble ;  but  he  is  named  after  the  first 
of  the  three  Ramas,  the  son  of  the  saint  Jamadagni,  and  in  Hindu 
belief,  the  sixth  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  Here  and  there  we  find  some 
sentences  flippant  and  almost  profane.  The  remarks  about  Mr.  C., 
who  died  suddenly  of  fever  at  Agra,  about  infanticide  and  the 
legislation  intended  to  prevent  it,  and  about  the  rainfall  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  had  better  have  been  omitted ;  and  on  reflection 
Mrs.  King  may  perhaps  agree  with  us. 

The  career  of  a  district  official  is  soon  told  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  certain  uniformity  of  feature.  Mr.  King,  who  had  served  in  | 
the  non-regulation  Province  of  Oudh  in  early  days,  was  appointed 
to  Meerut  as  Magistrate  and  Collector  at  the  close  of  187 7.  At 
intervals  he  tilled  the  office  of  District  or  Civil  and  Sessions  J udge. 
In  the  first  capacity  his  opportunities  for  travel  and  change  were 
few.  He  could  visit  Sardbana,  once  the  principality  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Begum  Sumroo,  as  it  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Meerut, 
lie  could  attend  the  fair  at  Ghurmuktesur  Ghaut  on  the  Ganges, 
some  twenty  miles  from  his  headquarters  ;  and  he  might  combine 
enjoyment  and  duty,  work  and  sport,  for  two  or  three  months  in 
camp,  visiting  police-stations,  detecting  abuses,  and  shooting  black 
partridges  and  water-fowl.  But  he  could  not  get  away  for  weeks 
together  and  bid  adieu  to  petitions  and  appeals,  gaol  deliveries 
and  answers  to  troublesome  queries  put  by  the  Commissioner  or 
the  High  Court  at  Allahabad,  mukhtars  and  vakils,  and  all  the 
ruck  of  subordinate  native  judges.  These  opportunities  were  only 
attainable  when  he  reached  the  more  dignified  but  far  less  in¬ 
teresting  work  of  a  Judge.  But  this  post  once  gained  Mr.  and 
Mr3.  King  seem  to  have  made  a  very  good  use  of  their  leisure. 
In  old  days  a  Civilian  from  Lower  Bengal  who  had  endured  ten 
days’  misery  in  a  palanquin  over  sandy  roads  and  unbridged  rivers 
in  order  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal  and  the  Jumma  Musjid  was  a  rarity. 
To  a  resident  in  the  Upper  Doab  a  visit  to  Chittagong,  orTipperah, 
or  the  old  Bengal  capital  of  Dacca,  would  have  seemed  like  an 
expedition  to  Gondokoro  ;  while  one  or  two  enterprising  pioneers 
who  had  marched  right  through  the  Dependency — that  is  from 
Bombay  to  Agra — were  thought  nearly  as  much  of  as  Belzoni  or 
Bruce.  All  this  is  now  happily  changed.  One  vacation  in  the 
Dussera  or  Durga  1‘uja  was  spent  at  Mussoorie  and  Landour; 
another  at  Naini  Tal ;  and  in  a  third  Mrs.  King  managed  to 
see  Murree,  Kashmir  including  its  two  capitals  of  Srinagar 
and  Jammu,  the  Dal  Lake,  the  floating  gardens,  and  the 
Banihal  Pass.  Most  of  these  places  have  been  described  before, 
but  Mrs.  King  has  often  something  pointed  or  appropriate  to  say 
about  scenery  on  the  hills,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Martand, 
the  armoury  at  Jaipore,  and  the  marble  tracery  at  Euttebpore 
Sikri,  light  and  airy  us  lace  in  appearance,  in  substance  solid  as 
brass  or  stone.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  epitomize  any  of  tlmse 
enjoyable  vacation  tours.  If  they  are  worth  reading,  as  we  think, 
they  will  carry  on  the  reader  from  the  departure  to  the  return. 

But  without  intending  to  lecture  her  audience,  Mrs.  King  every 
now  and  then  throws  out  remarks  which  would  suit  some  plat¬ 
forms  very  well.  India  is  now  a  pleasure  ground  for  fashionable 
visitors  who  wish  to  avoid  an  English  winter.  They  may  come 
for  sport,  archaeology,  and  sight-seeing,  and  all  three  combined  ;  or 
for  political  facts,  grievances,  and  statistics.  The  itinerant  31. 1’, 
who  has  to  find  some  support  for  his  theories  about  cotton,  opium, 
the  education  of  the  natives,  and  the  unfair  ascendency  of  the 
English  official  or  planter,  returns  home,  the  author  truly  says,  to 
“spread  the  idea  that  the  English  in  India  require  snubbing,  and 
the  trusty  natives  exalting."  The  magistrate  or  tea-planter  is  no 
doubt  very  hospitable,  but  he  may  be  pre-oreupied  and  very  hard 
worked.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  familiar  personage.  I  le  seems  to 
the  winter  migrant  from  Europe  to  be  living  in  a  comfortable 
house,  with  a  fair  stud  of  horses,  with  a  kitchen  garden  productive 
of  pea3  and  French  beans  in  the  Christmas  week,  in  a  splendid 
climate,  with  ample  powers,  and  with  work  just  sufficient  to  givu 
additional  zest  to  his  morning  ride  and  his  two  months'  tour  in 
tents.  lie  has  no  petitions  to  present.  He  shows  his  inquisitive 
countryman  over  the  gaol,  the  police-station,  the  staple  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  town,  the  new  dispensary,  and  the  spot  where  some 
determined  predecessor  made  head  against  the  mutineers  and  the 
rabble  in  the  famous  year  1857.  Very  possibly  he  has  ideaswhich 
to  his  “  thoughtful’’  visitor  appear  heterodox  or  antiquated,  about 


the  opium  traffic,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of 
putting  firmness  rather  before  conciliation  wherever  the  natives 
are  concerned.  At  the  next  station  the  performance  is  varied,  and 
the  English  guest  is  interviewed  by  the  Raja  or  his  Naib.  A 
palace  is  placed  at  the  Sahib’s  disposal.  He  is  taken  through  the 
town  one  afternoon  on  an  elephant  with  gorgeous  trappings  and 
driven  next  morning  to  the  owner's  summer-house  or  Rumna — 
i.e.  chase — or  to  the  Ram  Sagar  Reservoir,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  in  a  barouche  and  four  by  an  English  coachman.  The 
Raja  and  his  sons  are  educated.  The  spokesman  of  the  party,  in 
good  English,  hints  at  or  unfolds  a  grievance,  and  professes  senti¬ 
ment,  like  Joseph  Surface,  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
The  independent  Englishman,  knowing  nothing  about  the  real 
problems  of  IndiaD  administration  or  how  they  are  grappled  with 
and  solved  by  high-minded,  self-denying,  and  uncomplaining 
civilians  and  stall'  officers,  departs  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that, 
somehow,  the  Raja  is  an  ill-used  individual,  while  the  Magistrate 
or  the  Commissioner,  a  young  man  not  forty,  is  a  singularly  lucky 
dog.  Mrs.  King's  opinion  on  native  servants,  with  details  of 
wages,  keep,  and  morals,  .appears  to  us  sound  and  correct.  Their 
wages  cost  a  man  in  a  good  position  nearly  20 1.  a  month  or  more 
than  2 oof.  a  year.  There  are  no  extras  but  a  few  warm  clothes 
for  the  winter,  and  we  should  add,  a  few  umbrellas  for  the 
rains.  They  are  about  thirty  or  more  in  number :  otteu  in¬ 
telligent,  devoted,  up  to  their  duties,  and  fairly  active.  In 
sickness  and  in  camp,  and  in  a  boating  expedition,  they  adapt 
themselves  wonderfully  to  circumstances,  and  produce  amazing 
results  out  of  small  means.  But,  adds  the  author,  they  have 
no  high  moral  standard  and  no  regard  for  truth.  Though 
the  average  bearer  and  the  Khidmatgar,  and  the  orderly  at¬ 
tendant,  are  better  than  the  average  domestic  servant  at  home, 
no  Indian  servant  can  “  ever  equal  a  thoroughly  excellent, 
devoted,  well-educated  English  one.”  This  is  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  the  best  Sarbarahkar  or  Tuhsildar  would  not  equal 
Lawrence  as  magistrate  of  Delhi,  nor  the  best  native  diplomatist 
rank  with  Elphinstone  or  Metcalfe,  nor  Shah  Jehau  Padashah  be 
put  on  the  same  pedestal  with  three  or  four  of  our  noblest  aud 
most  successful  Viceroys.  On  the  whole,  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
accept  Mrs.  King’s  opinion  of  native  services  and  native  morality. 
On  canals  and  their  benefits  Anglo-Indian  opinion  is  somewhat 
divided.  The  Eastern  Jumna  Canal,  with  a  broad  stream,  a  belt  of 
fine  trees  on  its  banks,  and  little  aqueducts  conveying  the  water 
over  the  fields,  is  a  refreshing  sight.  It  may  save  halt  a  million 
of  Ryots  from  death  in  scarcity  or  famine.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  practical  men  who  assert  that  owing  to  percolation 
aud  moisture,  it  entails  a  visitation  of  fever  on  thousands.  “  Non 
nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites.”  Then  lever. often  rages  with¬ 
out  any  canals  for  a  scapegoat.  At  the  turn  of  the  season  in 
September  1S79  K  devastated  Aligurh,  Meerut,  Moradabad,  and 
other  towns  aud  districts.  Half  the  native  olficials  were  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  work.  The  magistrate’s  business  was  nearly  stopped 
because  prisoners  and  witnesses  were  stricken.  '1  he  dead  were 
not  burnt  or  buried.  And  the  mortality  in  one  district  was  for 
the  month  1 6,000  above  the  average. 

Mrs.  King  confirms  the  Anglo-Indian  opinion  about  the  good 
administration  of  Jaipur.  The  late  Raja  was  like  several  ot  bis 
predecessors,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  ruler.  At  Ulwar,  a  smaller 
Rajput  Principality,  there  were  some  curiosities  worth  seeing. 
The  Raja  has  a  good  stud  of  horses  though  not  of  the  highest 
caste,  an  establishment  of  hunting  leopards, and  a  valuable  library. 
An  illuminated  copy  of  the  Gulistan,  said  to  have  cost  5,000/., 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  the  palace  of  a  Nawab.  But 
it  was  once  not  uncommon  for  Hindu  chiefs  to  patronize  Persian 
literature.  The  armoury,  we  gather,  was  more  conspicuous  lor 
old  inlaid  guns  and  matchlocks  than  for  now  arms  of  precision. 
But  Jaipur  beats  Ulwar  hollow.  The  city  is  larger  ;  there  is  a 
good  school  of  art;  the  palace  is  of  huge  extent;  the  chouk  or 
Boulevard  is  finer  than  the  Chandni  Chouk  at  Delhi ;  aud  the 
tigers  and  deer  in  this  menagerie  are  capitally  housed.  Jaipur, 
too,  has  gas  and  a  supply  of  pure  water.  A  visit  to  this  place 
entails  of  necessity  visits  to  Amber  the  ancient  capital,  and  to 
Ajmere  a  cantonment  and  small  district  entively  under  our  own 
management.  Those  and  sundry  other  spots  are  cleverly  if  not 
fully  described ;  and  though  we  could  have  spared  a  few  pages 
about  the  Overland  Route,  Port  Said,  and  Aden,  the  steamer 
which  took  Mrs.  King  to  Bombay  stopped  a  day  or  so  at  Jeddah 
tbe  port  of  Mecca,  rarely  visited  and  not  often  seen  bv  passengers 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  slave  trade  seems  still  to  flourish  there,  and 
to  defy  an  English  Consul  and  a  gunboat  intended  for  its 
suppression. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

IE  Miss  Florence  Warden  wishes  to  devote  her  literary  talents  to 
-  the  production  of  sensational  novels  she  will  do  well  to  sit  lor 
awhile  at  the  feet  of  that  master  in  the  art  of  mysterv-mongering, 
31.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  Le  Crime  tie 
I'Opdra  or  I. a  Main  Coupfie  should  enable  her  to  see  why  such  a 
lwok  ns  A  Dog  with  a  Had  Maine  fails  to  interest  the  reader, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pages  of  the  French  story  rivet 
his  attention  from  first  to  last.  The  reason  is  very  simple,  and 

*  A  Dug  with  a  Had  Name.  By  Florcno  Warden.  3  voK  London  : 
Bentley  &  Son.  1885. 

In  and  Out  of  f'athion.  By  IJiclinrd  Davis  Perry.  3  vols.  London: 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1885. 
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lies,  not  in  superior  diction  or  greater  graphic  skill,  hut  in  this 
fact  alone — a  fact  Miss  Warden  will  find  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  future  work— that  M.  du  Boisgobey  never  once  swerves  from  the 
direct  pathway  of  his  enigma,  never  confuses  the  central  secret  of 
his  tale  by  obtrusive  and  overcrowded  incidents,  or  leaves  us  for  a 
single  instant  in  doubt  which  is  the  problem  we  are  expected  to 
solve.  The  murder,  forgery,  bigamy,  or  whatever  other  crime 
dear  to  the  novel-reader’s  soul  our  author  chooses  as  the  pivot  of 
his  plot  is  vividly  detailed  to  us  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
book.  Our  attention  is  at  once  arrested,  our  interest  excited,  and 
then,  hand  in  hand  as  it  were  with  the  writer  of  the  tale,  we  set 
out  on  a  delightful  voyage  of  discovery.  Now  as  an  amateur 
detective,  now  as  a  disappointed  lover,  we  journey  through 
the  salons  of  “  le  high  life,”  or  the  over-gilded  boudoirs  of  the 
“  haute  cocotterie,”  but  not  for  a  moment  does  our  guide  allow 
our  eyesight  to  wander  from  the  true  object  of  our  search,  the 
goal  of  our  travels — the  mystery  of  the  book.  Again  and  again 
we  doubt  which  is  the  criminal,  but  never  which  is  the  crime. 
Page  bv  page,  chapter  by  chapter,  we  are  led  on,  hunting  our 
secret  through  a  mazy  iabyrinth  of  ever-changing  adventure, 
yet  never  losing  the  keen  scent  of  the  quarry;  until  at  last, 
breathless  with  excitement,  and  somewhat  exhausted  by  the 
severity  of  the  chase,  we  send  up  a  cry  of  triumph  over  the  dead 
body  of  our  prey,  and  shake  hands  gratefully  with  the  ingenious 
huntsman  whose  skill  has  helped  us  so  ably  to  wile  away  a  dull 
afternoon  or  forget  the  miseries  of  a  January  catarrh.  This  is  the 
one  and  only  road  to  success  in  sensational  fiction.  Examples  of 
the  justness  of  this  method  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Gaboriau,  of  Miss  Braddon,  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  their 
innumerable  imitators.  Miss  Warden,  however,  in  her  latest 
contribution  to  the  circulating  libraries  has  not  chosen  to  abide  ' 
by  this  canon  of  her  art — or,  as  is  more  probable,  has  not  troubled 
her  head  on  the  subject— but  has  been  content  to  pour  from  the 
cornucopia  of  her  memory  the  jumbled  mass  of  incident  which 
fills  the  pages  of  A  Doy  with  a  Bad  Name.  Never  once  are  we 
allowed  a  glimpse  of  our  game,  never  once  is  our  faltering  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  track  of  our  true  prey ;  no  sooner  have  we 
settled  down  to  the  pursuit  of  one  hare  than  another  jumps  up  on 
the  path,  and  we  are  apparently  expected  to  hunt  them  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  is  obvious.  “Chi  duo  lepri  caccia,  uno 
perde  e  1‘altro  lascia.”  The  wearied  and  disgusted  hunter  is 
tempted  to  leave  not  only  the  hare,  but  the  chase  it3elf.  Nor  has 
Miss  Warden  endeavoured  to  win  our  applause  by  investing  her 
characters  with  life  or  sympathy.  They  are  but  lay  figures  at  the 
best — marionettes,  whose  unnatural  angularity  of  attitude  betrays 
but  too  plainly  the  wire  which  sets  them  in  motion.  In  the  first  few 
chapters  we  are  confronted  with  a  mysterious  foundling,  a  gentle¬ 
man  suddenly  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  a  youth  who  is 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Whilst  we  are  puzzling  our 
brains  whether  the  illness  of  the  paralytic  baronet,  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  heroine,  or  the  crime  of  the  youthful  convict  is  to 
be  the  theme  of  our  interest,  there  appears  upon  the  scene  yet 
another  claimant  to  our  overburdened  attention  in  the  person  of  a 
highly  mysterious  doctor.  How  the  highly  mysterious  doctor 
turns  out  to  be  a  long-lost  brother;  how  the  inconsequent  heroine, 
having  flirted  with  a  respectable  young  man  in  the  publishing 
line,  marries  an  inconvenient  captain  who  conveniently  dies;  how 
the  hero  proves  himself  not  a  convict  and  the  convict  not  a  hero  ; 
how,  in  fact,  everybody  is  somebody  else,  after  the  manner  of  the 
good  old  song — 

Supposing  I  were  you, 

And  supposing  you  were  me, 

And  supposing  we  all  were  somebody  else  ; 

I  wonder  who  we’d  be — 

had  better  be  left  for  those  to  decipher  who  have  the  patience  and 
perseverance  to  thread  the  confused  and  tortuous  pathways  of  the 
maze  Miss  Warden  lias  constructed.  Miss  Warden  has  done  good 
and  deservedly  popular  work  in  The  House  on  the  Marsh  and  At 
the  World's  Mercy.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  win 
for  herself  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  our  lady  novelists.  She 
will  do  well,  therefore,  not  to  tempt  fate  by  allowing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  immature  and  undigested  stories  as  A  Doy  with  a 
Bad  Name. 

Mr.  Perry  is  evidently  no  neophyte  in  the  task  of  book-making, 
and  has  doubtless  truly  gauged  the  capacity  of  his  readers.  With 
a  pet  parson  of  a  pronounced  type  and  a  gallant  colonel  for  heroes, 
he  cannot  well  go  wrong.  His  tepid  stream  of  verbiage  flows 
easily  enough  through  the  accustomed  three  volumes,  and  has  at 
least  the  negative  advantage  of  not  being  unsavoury.  It  is  just 
the  class  of  novel  that  will  be  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  rectory  and  the  farmhouse  when  the  long- 
expected  box  of  books  arrives,  and  cause  many  a  flutter  of  in¬ 
nocent  frill  and  furbelow  iu  schoolroom  and  parlour.  One  is  a 
little  surprised,  to  be  sure,  to  find  that  the  amiable  heroine  is 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  her  friends  and  admirers  as  “  that 
confounded  artist,”  and  “  that  fool  of  a  colonel.”  Moreover,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  middle-class  schoolgirl  home  for  her 
holidays  the  fact  that  ladies  of  rank  are  constantly  addressed  by 
their  equals  as  “  Your  ladyship.”  But  the  vulgarity  of  the  book — 
such  as  it  is — is  of  the  most  harmless  description.  “  Social  status  ” 
seems  to  have  got  into  the  air  nowadays,  and  Mr.  Perry  is  much 
exercised  iu  his  mind  as  to  the  social  status  of  the  ordinary  trades¬ 
man.  His  tradesmen,  however,  are  good  fellows ;  and,  although 
unfortunately  addicted  to  pages  of  pointless  and  wearisome  con¬ 
versation,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  impossible  countesses, 


baronets,  and  other  people  of  title  with  whom  the  story  bristles. 
The  servants,  too,  though  bearing  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
their  prototypes  of  the  conventional  farce,  are  not  wholly  without 
humour ;  nor  is  the  conversation  of  the  rustics  entirely  unamusing. 
The  villagers,  however,  like  the  servants,  smack  somewhat  of  the 
stage,  and  are  imbued  much  more  with  the  scent  of  the  footlights 
than  the  scent  of  the  hay.  It  would  be  hypercritical  perhaps  to 
point  out  with  regard  to  the  author’s  rather  confused  account  of  a 
country  race-meeting  that  a  hurdle-race  “over  obstacles  of  special 
difficulty  and  danger  ”  is  an  absurdity  ;  and  that  the  fact  that  it 
should  include  “  a  great  jump  which  some  of  the  more  experienced 
have  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  ever  placed 
between  a  good  horse  and  the  winning-post  ”  is  in  the  highest 
degree  problematical.  Hurdles  are  hurdles  all  the  world  over,  and 
so  we  should  have  imagined  “  the  more  experienced”  would  have 
known.  But  Mr.  Perry’s  novel,  as  we  said  before,  will  no  doubt 
well  serve  the  aims  and  end  of  its  creation.  It  is  wholesome, 
moreover,  though  somewhat  insipid,  and  concludes  in  an  orthodox 
and  highly  satisfactory  manner  with  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  the 
discomfiture  of  vice.  As  long  as  stalwart  curate  and  “  dear, 
delightful  ”  colonel  can  charm  the  imagination  of  sweet  sixteen, 
as  long  as  the  sable  and  scarlet  of  the  rival  cloths  can  flutter  the 
heart  of  the  schoolgirl  with  a  gentle  turmoil,  Mr.  Perry  need  not 
repent  the  manufacture  of  such  works  as  In  and  Out  of  Fashion. 

For  in  what  stupid  age  or  nation 

Was  marriage  ever  out  of  fashion  ? 

And  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  despite  the  teaching  of 
Mai  thus  and  his  latter-day  disciples,  the  Iludibrastic  apothegm 
holds  as  true  now  as  ever  it  did  before. 


SAINTSBURY’S  DRYDEN.— VOLS.  IX.  &  X.* 

THE  first  feeling  of  the  unwary  reader  on  taking-  up  the  new 
volumes  of  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  noble  edition  of  Scott's  Dryden  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  mingled  curiosity  and  awe.  The  binder  has 
carelessly  lettered  these  volumes,  like  seven  of  their  predecessors, 
“  Dramatic  Works  ” ;  but  the  actual  contents  soon  prove  to  be  the 
masterpieces  of  Dryden’s  panegyrical,  satirical,  and  controversial 
verse,  together  with  those  of  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues  com¬ 
posed  by  him  for  the  plays  of  other  writers.  Nowhere,  therefore, 
was  the  temptation  greater  to  accumulate  that  species  of  notes 
which  is  called  illustrative  because  it  throws  no  light  on  anything 
in  particular,  and  of  which  the  final  cause  is  to  show  that  one  man 
can  collect  more  heterogeneous  information  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  cares  to  read.  Mr.  Saintsburv  has  resisted  this  temptation 
with  exemplary  fortitude.  Scott's  notes  and  introductions,  plea¬ 
sant  reading  as  they  always  are,  not  unfrequently  err  on 
the  side  of  redundancy ;  while  the  late  Mr.  Christie  could  hardly 
himself  have  cavilled  at  being  called  censorious.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
never  tends  in  the  former  direction,  and  by  what  he  gives  us  of 
his  own  only  whets  our  appetite  for  his  Appendix,  to  which  lovers 
of  criticism  with  matter  in  it  have  since  the  commencement  of 
this  edition  been  looking  forward.  Occasionally  he  even  approaches 
disdainfulness  in  casting  to  the  uninstructed  such  a  reference  as 
“  See  Macaulay  ”  (x.  70),  and  is  what  the  Germans  would  call 
vornehm  in  suggesting  the  indebtedness  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  to  a 
passage  in  the  Reliyio  Caici  by  the  mere  passing  comment : — 
“  ‘  Cousin  Swift  ’  owed  something  to  this  line  ”  (ib.  50).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  never  imitates  the  late  Mr.  Christie  in  a  style  of 
critical  annotation  which  mars  what  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
best  pocket  editions  of  a  standard  English  poet,  and  which  here 
and  there  almost  deserves  to  be  called  snappish.  Mr.  Christie 
was  always  ready  to  produce  chapter  and  verse  for  his  opinions, 
whether  literary  or  “  extra-literary,”  and,  not  having  the  least 
objection  to  any  amount  of  controversy,  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  provoke  it.  Except  in  rare  instances,  as  at  the  close  of 
Astrcea  JRedu.v,  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
add  critical  estimates  of  his  own  on  works  of  which  the 
I  literary  merits  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  established,  and 
has  with  perfect  propriety  altogether  eschewed  the  discussion 
of  historical  or  theological  differences  of  opinion  such  as  the 
text  of  these  volumes  inevitably  suggests  in  abundance.  On  one 
occasion  only  (ix.  335)  he  refers  in  terms  which  might  have  been 
more  precise  to  some  strictures  by  Mr.  Christie  on  one  of  Dryden's 
sarcasms,  the  force  of  which  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  own  note  on  the 
passage  leaves  partially  obscure.  For  the  question  is  not  merely 
whether  Shaftesbury  was  jointly  responsible  with  the  rest  of  the 
Cabal  for  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,  but  whether  he  “secured  ” 
his  own  bankers,  or  indeed  had  any  reason  for  doing  so.  Our  loss 
is  greater  from  the  abstinence  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  shown  in 
merely  emphasizing  Scott’s  note  on  “  Reynard  the  Fox,”  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  the  facetious  censors 
of  that  poem  thought  ludicrously  tasteless.  His  wisdom  in  thus 
abstaining  is,  however,  shown  by  his  remark  that  “  the  famous 
history  ot  Reynard  is  probably  in  origin  Erench-Flemish,  not 
German,”  as  Scott  implies.  This  statement  almost  invites  a  con¬ 
troversy,  iu  which  few  scholars  would  be  better  qualified  to  take 
part  than  Mr.  Saintsbury,  but  which  we  should  be  slow  to  accept 
as  settled  in  either  of  the  directions  indicated  by  him. 

With  the  general  principles  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  followed 

*  The  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical, 
Critical,  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  George  Saintsbury.  Vols.  IX.  &  X. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Paterson.  1884-5. 
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as  an  editor  we  should,  in  the  first  instance,  like  to  express 
our  cordial  concurrence.  The  first,  and  indeed  the  paramount, 
purpose  of  a  standard  edition  like  that  before  us  is  to  furnish 
the  author’s  genuine  text;  the  second  is  to  make  the  meaning 
of  that  text  clear  to  the  ordinary  —  i.e.  to  the  ordinary 
well-educated — reader.  In  the  case  of  the  Poems,  Scott,  it 
appears,  made  the  text  of  Derrick's  edition  (1760)  the  basis  of 
his  own,  and  corrected  from  the  first  editions ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Scott’s  text  has  many  misprints,  and  even  changes 
intentionally  introduced  from  ignorance.  Most  of  these  Mr. 
Christie’s  “  Globe  ”  edition  did  excellent  service  in  removing ; 
hut  some  remained.  The  true  text  once  restored,  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  how  little  need  remain  obscure  in  the  diction  of  Dryden’s 
verse,  any  more  than  in  that  of  his  prose,  to  a  fairly  attentive 
reader.  Of  course  there  are  some  occasional  difficulties  in  the 
vocabulary,  which  Mr.  Saintsbury's  vigilance  hardly  ever  allows 
to  escape  him.  Has  it  ever  been  pointed  out  how  our  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Low  Countries  introduced  into  our  language  an 
element  of  Dutch  words,  which  shows  itself  even  in  the  diction  of 
Dryden,  who,  as  a  good  courtier,  exhibited  a  contempt  for  every¬ 
thing  Dutch  ?  Not  only  is  the  verb  “  to  laveer  ”  (to  tack),  as  Mr. 
Saintsbury  hints,  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Dutch 
laveeren,  and  “  bilander  ”  ( bijlander ),  a  coasting-boat,  likewise  a 
Dutch  term ;  but  “  stum,”  which  occurs  near  the  close  of  The 
Medal  in  the  sense  of  new,  unfermented  wine,  is  the  Dutch  stom  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  “  dorp,”  for  village,  in  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  (x.  231),  is  simply  the  Dutch  word,  not,  as  Scott 
says  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  explains,  “  an  old  Saxon  word  for  a 
village  [  =  thorp].”  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  same  poem  Mr. 
Saintsbury  explains  the  epithet  “  benting  ”  (“  bare,  benting  times  ”) 
by  its  derivation  from  bents  =  coarse  grass;  and  we  really  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  other  mere  vocable  in  these  two 
volumes  that  requires  explanation.  Occasionally,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  nice  use  of  a  word  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  (see  the  note 
on  “sticklers  of  the  war,”  ix.  13)  or  an  obsolete  to  be  recalled 
(see  the  notes  on  “  entitle,”  x.  1 1,  and  on  “  in  specie  ”  used  in  the 
sense  of  “  in  kind,”  ib.  1 13).  By  the  way,  in  the  lines  in  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther  narrating  the  doom  of  “  Martin's  race  ” 
(x.  232)— 

He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  the  town, 

And  finished  them  with  bats,  or  polled  them  down — 

we  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  second  con¬ 
jecture  “  poled  ”  in  preference  either  to  reading  “  pulled  ”  or  to 
explaining  “  polled  ”  by  the  forced  and  not  perfectly  apposite 
interpretation  of  “  knocked  on  the  head.”  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  notes 
on  passages  presenting  any  difficulty  in  construction  are  admirable 
in  their  lucid  brevity.  Ilis  explanation  of  the  fourteenth  of  the 
Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell  is  clearly  right  as  against  Mr.  Christie  ; 
the  note  on  one  or  two  points  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  Threnodia 
Auyustalis  is  likewise  the  reverse  of  superfluous;  and  elsewhere 
the  reader  is  saved  from  stumbling  by  being  reminded  of  Dryden's 
occasional  resort  to  ellipsis.  The  truth  is  that,  writing  as  he  did 
magnd  vi,  the  verses  had  to  be  ready  as  they  left  the  anvil,  and 
rules  of  diction  and  versification  had  at  times  to  be  reminded  that 
it  was  not  they  who  were  autocratic.  Thus,  from  these  two 
volumes  which  contain  so  much  of  Dryden’s  choicest  verse  it 
would  be  easy  to  collect  a  considerable  number  of  doubtful 
rhymes.  Passion  will  not,  we  know,  be  bound  in  fetters ;  but 
surely  if  “the  watchful  travellour  ”  could  be  admitted  as  rhyming 
to  “  heaven’s  prefixed  hour,”  as  in  Astrcea  Rcdux,  “  moon  and 
stars  ”  should  not  have  responded  to  “  wandering  travellers,”  as  in 
the  first  couplet  of  the  Reliyio  Laid.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  fine  ear 
permits  no  peculiarity  of  this  kind  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed. 
We  may  add  that  he  twice  takes  occasion  to  correct  the  notion  to 
which  a  loose  reference  to  Chapman  in  Dryden’s  preface  to  his 
Annus  Mirabilis  lends  colour,  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
seven-foot  Alexandrine.  It  is  just  possible  that  several  pieces  by 
Surrey,  including  his  paraphrase  of  part  of  Ecclesiastes,  where 
Alexandrines  alternate  with  “  fourteeners,”  helped  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  persons  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Chanson 
d'Alixandre  was  mainly  of  the  hearsay  kind.  We  may  add  that  we 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  as  to  the  scanning  of  the  awkward 
line  in  the  Reliyio  Laid  (x.  47) : — 

’Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  and  cast  in  the  Creed. 

Mr.  Christie,  who  restored  the  and  omitted  by  Derrick,  and  all 
subsequent  editors,  insisted  on  the  line  being  read  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  a  in  Testament,  which  necessitated  the  slurring 
of  the  the  before  Creed.  This  is  intolerable,  and  after  all,  ns 
Shakspeare  made  the  a  in  testament  short,  the  usage  in  Dryden’s 
time  was  probably  uncertain.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  of  course,  does  not 
omit  to  notice  peculiar  accentuations  such  as  commerce,  cadence, 
conventicle,  and  retinue.  The  last  may  possibly  still  be  in  use 
in  the  exclusive  circle  which  adheres  to  rcv&nuc.  In  the  same 
way  the  editor  takes  occasion  to  bring  home  to  their  sources 
Dryden’s  classical  quotations,  which  are  in  general  anything  but 
exact. 

We  proceed  to  string  together,  with  a  disregard  of  logical 
sequence  which  we  trust  may  find  pardon,  a  few  miscellani-ous 
notes  and  queries  that  have  occurred  to  us  in  turning  over  these 
delightful  pages.  No  other  epithet  would  seem  to  us  so  appro¬ 
priate;  for  what  pleasure  could  be  greater  than  that  of  recurring 
to  the  masterpieces  contained  in  these  volumes,  set  in  a  frame  so 
suitable  as  that  designed  by  the  genial  learning  of  Scott  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  tact  and  taste  of  Mr.  Saintsbury  r  And  to  our  mind 
there  is  hardly  a  poem  in  this  division  of  Dryden’s  works  which  is 


devoid  of  real  excellence,  from  the  splendidly  audacious  Heroic 
Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  it  appears  were 
in  1682  reprinted  in  order  to  discredit  their  author,  to  the  inimit¬ 
able  Mac-Flecknoe.  Nor,  assuredly,  is  the  description  inapplicable 
to  some  of  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues  after  their  kind,  and  not 
only  to  one  or  two  of  the  Oxford  Prologues,  but  also  in  a  different 
way  to  such  a  piece  as  tho  Epilogue  to  The  Man  of  Mode. 
Among  the  poems  in  vol.  ix.  the  contemptible  Satire  on  the 
Dutch  had,  we  suppose,  to  be  reprinted,  as  having  been  given  by 
Scott ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  designates  it  as 
“  almost  certainly  spurious.”  It  is  a  coincidence,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  extraordinary  one,  that  while  some  of  these  lines  were 
woven  into  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Amboyna,  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  wretched  play  in  1673,  the  concluding  flourish, 
“  Let  Carthage  be  destroyed,”  formed  the  catchword  of  Shaftesbury’s 
speech  against  the  Dutch  early  in  the  same  year. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  I.,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  the  first 
to  have  pointed  out  that  the  line  (ix.  232) — 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free — 

alludes  to  the  sect  of  the  Adamites ;  though  we  notice  that  he 
guardedly  speaks  of  this  sect  as  “  said  to  have  revived  among  the 
Puritans.”  In  connexion  with  the  worse  than  offensive  sneer  at 
transubstantiation  (ib.  237) — 

The  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embraced. 

Where  gods  are  recommended  by  their  taste — 

Mr.  Saintsbury  declines  to  follow  Mr.  Christie  in  translating 
“Egyptian”  into  “French”;  he  might,  however,  have  added 
that  the  Egyptians  on  principle  abstained  from  eating  most,  at  all 
events,  of  the  animals  which  they  worshipped.  Concerning  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  which  Dryden  says  that, 
had  Shaftesbury  remained  loyal, 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song, 

we  are  still  unable  altogether  to  free  ourselves  from  doubt,  though 
we  are  attracted  by  Mr.  Saintsbury's  suggestion  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  boast  is  humorous.  In  the  Second  Part  of  the  great 
satire,  where  it  is  painful  to  find  Tate  enjoying  the  same  honours 
of  type  as  Dryden,  an  obscure  couplet  (ix.  353)  is  not  rendered 
much  clearer  by  a  curt  note.  It  is  a  joy  to  come  forth  after 
Tate's  leather  and  prunella  upon  The  Medal,  with  its  prefatory 
Epistle  to  the  Whiys,  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  most  deservedly  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  commend. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  volume,  we  just  note  the  correction  of 
Scott's  note  on  Dryden’s  assertion  that  the  martial  Ancus  (as  it 
pleases  him  to  translate  Ancus  Marcius)  succeeded  the  peaceful 
Numa.  But  the  Threnodia  Auyustalis  contains  sublimer  audaci¬ 
ties  than  this.  In  connexion  with  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
we  thank  Mr.  Saintsbury  for  the  contempt  shown  by  him  for 
some  of  the  “  exquisite  humour”  with  which  this  great  poem  was 
assailed.  Mr.  Christie's  surprise  in  one  of  tho  notes  to  this 
poem  (x.  1 41),  that  Pan  should  mean  Our  Saviour,  is  certainly 
surprising;  Mr.  Saintsbury  might  have  added  a  reference  to 
Eclogue  V.  of  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  where  occurs  the  same 
kind  of  substitution,  borrowed  in  this  instance  from  Clement  Marot. 
Further  on  in  the  same  poem  the  phrase  “  crown-general,”  which 
Mr.  Saintsbury  is  at  pains  to  defend  against  the  authors  of  The 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  translates  an  official  Polish 
title,  and  was  therefore  used  with  perfect  appropriateness  in  a 
passage  referring  to  the  Polish  Diet.  To  Scott’s  note  on  the 
character  of  James  II.  (x.  250),  “  A  plain  good  man,”  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  appended  a  line  recalling  the  tradition  that  the 
King  liked  to  call  himself  the  “  Plain  Dealer,”  with  allusion,  no 
doubt,  to  the  title  of  Wychorley’s  play.  In  Britannia  Redidva 
(x.  291)  we  must  for  once  agree  with  Mr.  Christie  against  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  since  we  are  unable  to  construe  the  lino :  — 

More,  might  I  say,  than  with  an  usual  eve. 

When  we  reach  the  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  not  un¬ 
naturally  fall  into  a  more  indolent  mood,  wo  occasionally  find  it 
difficult  to  suppress  a  wish  for  some  of  that  superfluous  sort  of 
information  which  indisputably  every  reader  of  Dryden  ought 
either  to  possess  or  to  know  iiow  to  find  without  tho  slightest 
difficulty.  The  Prologue,  excellent  of  its  kind,  spoken  at  tho 
reopening  of  Drury  Lane,  decorated  in  a  chaste  fashion  for  which 
Charles  II.  appears  to  have  deserved  more  recognition  than  ho 
obtained,  is  a  case  in  point.  “Teague,”  too  (x.  359),  might  have 
been  honoured  with  an  identification,  if  we  are  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  allusion  to  be  to  Shadwell's  The  Lancashire  Witches 
and  i'eyue  O' Divelly ,  the  Irish  Priest,  of  which  the  date  coiucides 
with  that  conjectured  by  Scott  for  tho  Prologue  in  question.  In 
tho  case  of  another  Prologue,  that  spoken  upon  the  union  of  tho 
two  theatrical  companies,  Mr.  Saintsbury  corrects  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  chronological  error  committed  by  Scott.  Into  yet  another 
question  of  date,  tho  problem  of  A/humazar,  w'o  prefer  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  entering.  Tho  immortal  Mac-Eleolcnoe,  in  which  tho 
“  Nursery  ”  (x.  448)  and  its  dramaturgy  are  nunotuted  on  a  scale 
the  modesty  of  which  probably  corresponds  to  their  significance, 
closes  Mr.  .'Saintsbury 's  tenth  volume.  Wo  congratulate  him  on 
having  so  far  advanced  in  a  task  on  which  his  scholarship  and 
literary  power  have  most  assuredly  uot  been  thrown  away. 
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SHILLING  DREADFULS.* 

NONSENSE  will  not  necessarily  be  successful  because  it  is 
printed  in  a  handy  form  and  sold  for  a  shilling1,  like  Mr. 
Hugh  Conways  stories.  Against  the  form  and  the  price  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say — on  the  contrary,  both  are  highly  com¬ 
mendable  if  the  matter  be  good.  To  get  an  interesting  new  tale, 
in  a  convenient  shape,  for  one  piece  of  silver  is  a  great  change 
from  sad  experience  of  unwieldy  and  expensive  novels  in  three 
volumes.  A  shilling  novel  must,  at  all  events,  be  short,  and  ought 
not  to  need  any  padding.  Now  a  novel  without  padding  has 
advanced  some  way  towards  perfection  Rut  the  three  Shilling 
Dreadfuls,  if  we  may  so  style  them,  which  make  our  task  to-day, 
remind  the  reader  of  Mr.  Walter  Thornburv’s  line:  — 

Pad,  pad,  pad,  like  a  thing  that  was  mad. 

The  narrative  of  the  three  which  most  resembles  “a  thing  that 
is  mad  ”  is  probably  Miss  Helen  Mathers 's  Found  Out.  Probably, 
too,  Found  Out  is  really  the  least  bad,  considered  as  a  piece  of 
diverting  literature,  in  the  batch.  Miss  Mathers,  like  Alceste,  is 
indeed  more  diverting  than  she  intends  to  be,  and  might  say  with 
Alceste :  — 

Par  le  sangbleu,  messieurs,  je  ne  croyais  pas  etre 
Si  plaisante  quo  je  suis  ! 

This  lady  began  to  write  as  a  disciple  of  Miss  Broughton's  school. 
It  is  only  fair  to  confess  that  she  no  longer  reminds  us,  except, 
perhaps,  in  her  moving  descriptions  of  kisses  and  embraces,  of  her 
great  example.  She  now  lets  the  gorgeous  melodrama  conjure  up 
the  shades  of  years,  and  brings  the  Wicked  Squire,  the  Avenging 
Child,  the  Profligate  Statesman,  and  other  old-world  puppets^out 
of  their  retirement.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  impression  of  the 
absurdity  of  Found  Out  without  quoting  large  screeds  from  the 
original.  First  we  meet  most  of  the  characters  in  the  Wicked 
Squire's  dazzling  halls  of  light,  in  Mallinger  Towers.  But,  while 
all  the  halls  dazzle  and  coruscate  freely,  one  weird  grim  chamber  is 
shrouded  in  gloom.  This  s  the  Fencing  Room,  and  we  must  admit 
that  a  squire  who  has  a  salle  cF armes  in  his  house  is  not,  despite 
all  his  faults,  without  our  sympathy.  But  “  the  fencing-room  was 
closed  ”  since  “  a  coward  had  slain  himself  there,”  and  ‘-  none  were 
known  to  cross  its  threshold  save  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
came  now  and  again  to  practise  that  rapier-play  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  with  bis  friend  when  that  friend  bad  slipped  the 
button  lrom  his  foil,  and,  turning  it  against  his  own  breast,  died.” 
Apparently  the  Wicked  Squire  used  to  come  tirer  au  mur,  or  how 
el.-e  could  he  “  practise  rapier-play  ”  alone  ?  Miss  Mai  hers  se.  ms 
to  think  that  a  foil  is  a  rapier  and  a  rapier  is  a  foil,  the  only 
difference  being  that  a  foil  has  a  button  which  may  be  slipped  on 
and  oft'  at  will.  This  is  on  a  level  with  the  grammatical  and 
philological  science  in  such  a  phrase  as  par  hazard  and  such  an 
expression  as  “a  reckless  Mcenad.”  However,  we  are  again 
assured  that  Dashwood,  the  squire,  “  would  spend  hours  in  the 
“  fencing-room  practising  alone.”  Unpleasant  as  svere  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  room,  Miss  Dashwood  and  her  lover  Jack  used  to  meet 
there  secretly  by  moonlight,  or  no  light.  They  were  well  aware 
that  “at  any  moment  the  panel  might  unclose  to  admit  her 
father”;  and  plenty  of  panel-work  is  done,  quite  in  the  fearless 
old  fashion.  Jack  is  an  outlaw  from  the  house,  which  is  full  of 
fast  professional  beauties.  The  party  includes  a  statesman,  Mr.  B., 
oi  advanced  age,  who  is  always  “steadying  himself  by  the  waist 
of  the  nearest  lady  ”  or  converting  pretty  milkmaids,  “  and  has  sent 
word  that,  if  be  is  very  deeply  engaged,  he  may  not  be  home 
to-night.”  This  frivolous  old  butterfly  has  a  mysterious  dark 
brown  secretary,  Mr.  Velasquez,  and,  what  with  slipping  buttons 
oll'foils  and  forging  letters  aud  cheques,  and  having  masqued  balk 
on  the  ice,  and  “  wearing  the  exact  evening  dress  of  Henry  Irving 
in  the  Corsican  Brothers ,”  what  with  these  diversions  and  disap¬ 
pearing  through  panels,  and  “  muttering  ‘  Fool !  ’  ”  and  hiding 
letters  in  helmets,  and  flirting  with  ether  people’s  wives,  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  covered.  “  Courage,  friends,  I  see  land  ahead,” 
says  Socratts  in  the  Republic,  a  good  many  pages  from  the  end. 
We  see  land  ahead  when  Miss  Mathers  makes  a  lady  discover  the 
secret  of  a  crime  by  a  vision  in  which  she  sees  the  fencing-room, 
the  foil,  the  suicide,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  enacted  before  her  very 
eves.  This  device  for  untying  the  knot  of  the  fiction  can  hardly 
be  called  original,  and  something  of  the  sort  is  introduced  in 
Called  Back.  But  Miss  Mathers’s  chief  claim  to  originality,  per¬ 
haps,  is  founded  on  her  style.  “The  woman  below — that  syllabub 
in  petticoats,  that  froth  in  tulle,  thinks  not  only  to  take  your  place 
in  my  heart,  Tita,  but  to  sit  down  by  my  hearth  as  a  wife.”  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  but  Miss  Mathers  would  have  thought  of  making  a  man 
describe  a  lady  as  “  that  froth  in  tulle.”  Nor,  perhaps,  would  a 
less  daring  author  have  made  a  farmer’s  wife  talk  thus  of  “  Mr.  B.,” 
the  “great  statesman”  of  the  novel,  “with  eyes  like  gimlets,  and 
his  trousers  trodden  into  rags  at  his  heels,  to  come  round  my  Dolly 
like  as  he  was  courting  her,  and  lie  an  old  gentleman  who  ought 
to  be  saying  prayers  for  himself  or  for  the  country  lie’s  tried  to  be 
the  ruin  of.”  Hero  the  intention  is  very  broad,  and,  apart  from 
questions  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  (which  are  all  very  well  in 
their  place),  the  ruin  of  farmers’  daughters  ought  not  to  be  lugged 
into  romance  in  this  particular  fashion.  But  among  all  its  sliding 
panels,  slipping  buttons,  frisky  matrons,  avenging  children,  and 
other  tedious  waggeries,  Miss  Matliers’s  novel  has  one  merit.  The 

*  Found  Out.  By  Helen  Mathers.  London  :  Warne  &  Co.  1885. 

The  Missing  Man.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  London  :  Remington  & 
Co.  1885. 

The  March  of  the  Strikers.  By  John  A.  Bevan.  M.D.  London : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.  1885. 


mottoes  of  the  chapters  are  from  the  old  Scotch  ballads,  and  in¬ 
expressibly  pleasant  to  meet,  like  wells  of  water  in  a  sandy  desert 
of  trash. 

Of  The  Missing  Man  wo  fear  it  must  be  said,  as  of  the  persons 
in  Koko’s  list,  that  “  be  never  would  be  missed,  he  never  would  be 
missed,’ if  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  left  him  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  last  century.  The  Missing  Man  was  Lord  Pontefract,  or  e'se 
it  was  John  Robson  ;  we  are  not  quite  certain.  Lord  Robson — 
we  mean  Lord  Pontefract. — but  be  might  be  called  the  Mixed 
Man  instead  of  the  Missing  Man — was  an  unfortunate  nobleman 
many  years  ago.  He  married  (beneath  him)  a  lady  whom  we  can 
ouly  call  a  Minx.  Her  mother  was  a  ballet-girl,  and  the  daughter 
no  better,  though  not  in  the  profession.  The  married  pair  dwelt 
at  the  Hurst  till  Loid  Pontefract  went  to  Jamaica  to  look  after 
bis  sugar  estates.  Then,  just  as  happened  in  the  ancient  lvric 
when  “the  Sultan  went  to  Ispahau,”  so  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Pontefract  “  his  wife  called  in  a  nice  young  man  ” — a  barrister — 
“to  come  to  tea  in  h^r  divan.”  By  way  of  hiding  her  offence,  she 
disguised  her  lover  as  a  gamekeeper,  an  official  with  whom  a  lady 
is  naturally  accustomed  to  associate  freely  without  provoking 
comment.  Lord  Ponte  tract  was  sent  for  by  his  housekeeper  (who 
could  uot  endure  such  carryings-on),  but  the  nobleman  was  ship¬ 
wrecked.  By  an  unusual  piece  of  luck,  be  was  thrown  on  shore 
alive,  near  Brighton,  and  very  near  bis  own  home.  After  an 
interview  with  bis  old  nurse,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  expire, 
he  very  naturally  went  lor  the  gamekeeper.  He  did  not  find  him 
where  he  expected — “  he  could  see,  resting  on  the  pillow,  two 
heads.  lie  was  furious!”  But  one  of  them  was  his  little  girl’s 
head,  aud  the  other  was  Lady  Pontefract’s.  His  lordship  then 
“rushed  out  like  a  madman  as  he  was.”  Meeting  one  Robson, 
who  had  been  wrecked  with  him.  Lord  Pontefract  swopped  identi¬ 
ties  with  his  companion  in  mis  ortune,  and  then  rescued  “  a  young 
girl  who  was  running  towards  him  pursued  by  an  enormous  bull.” 

How  often  has  the  reader  of  Action  been  pursued  by  that 
enormous  bull !  This  is  be  that  chased  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
that  Johnny  Earnes  rescued  the  Earl  from,  that  paws  the  air  in 
V erdant  Green.  Yet  once  more  the  undaunted  animal  pursues  a 
young  girl  in  The  Missing  Man,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  a  lunatic 
lord  with  a  walking-stick.  The  bull  is  shat,  and  the  insane 
hereditary  legislator  is  put  to  bed,  aud  perhaps  that  is  enough  to  say 
about  The  Vhssmg  Man.  Except  for  the  incident  of  the  enormous 
bull,  it  certainly  displays  originality,  not  always  fortunately 
directed. 

America  seems  to  be  in  a  Socialist  mood.  The  new  novels  aro 
all  about  strikes,  which  are  wholly  unlike  our  pale  English  institu¬ 
tions.  In  America  it  seems  that  when  men  are  on  strike  they 
burn  and  destroy  the  property  and  attempt  to  take  the  lives  of  the 
employers  of  labour.  Dr.  Bevan  has  published  a  Shilling  Dreadful 
about  the  hardships  of  the  labourer's  life  in  America;  about  the 
amazing  corruptions  and  iniquity  of  bis  employers;  and,  finally, 
about  bis  great  and  glorious  revolt,  and  triumph  over  the  local 
militia.  As  500,000  men  charge  a  regiment  at  oue  rush,  they 
easily  get  the  better  of  their  enemies.  Perhaps  it  may  be  difficult 
to  handle  500,000  men  so  as  to  make  them  all  charge  at  once,  in  a 
city  street.  But  it  must  have  been  an  imposing  scene  when  “  they 
rush  up  to  the  cannons’  mouth,  and  from  the  hoarse  throats  of  half 
a  million  incensed  men  came  the  universal  cry,  ‘  Bring  De 
Grumph  to  justice.’”  De  Grumph  is  a  millionaire,  and  deserves 
all  he  gets.  The  500,000  “  leap  like  one  man  on  De  Grumph, 
Major  Dash,  and  his  artillerists,”  and  finally  exterminate  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  Militia.  The  leader  then  freely  gave  each  of  the 
500,000  a  plot  of  land,  rent  free,  aud  thus  ended,  for  the 
time,  the  March  of  the  Strikers,  and  the  great  American 
Social  Revolution.  As  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital  are  a 
serious  topic,  and  as  the  sufferings  of  the  very  poor  aro  a  sad 
topic,  it  seems  a  pity  to  make  them  ludicrous  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Bevan.  Doubtless  his  intentions  are  excellent ;  he  declares  it 
in  his  preface.  But,  as  the  Mikado  observes  when  his  subjects 
unconsciously  compass  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  “  That’s 
the  pathetic  part  of  it.  There's  not  a  word  about  ‘  a  mistake  ’  or 
‘ not  knowing ’  or  ‘ not  having  a  notion.’”  According  to  reports, 
street-fighting  in  America  is  not  improbably  a  near  event.  It  can 
hardly  be  managed  as  in  the  description  given  in  The  Strikers' 
March,  and  500,000  men,  however  “  whole-souled,”  will  be  mis¬ 
taken  if  they  hope  to  charge  with  one  rush  in  a  public  square. 
As  a  sample  of  the  author’s  style,  we  quote  this  truly  amazing 
sentence : — 

“Now,  lookee  here,  stop  that  giggling  over  there  in  the  corner,”  as  a 
party  of  pretty  but  pale-faced  girls  in  whom  by  these  scenes  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  had  been  awakened,  and  who  were  evidently  impressed  with  what 
a  fool  he  was  making  of  himself  in  thinking  that  they  were  admiring  him, 
when  in  fact  they  were  ready  to  laugh  outright  at  the  comic  look  of  his 
nose,  which  had  been  twisted  by  Dame  Nature  in  one  of  her  spiteful  fits,  or 
by  an  unlucky  blow,  into  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew. 

We  do  not  expoct  too  much  from  a  Shilling  Dreadful ;  but  a  verb 
in  the  sentence  and  the  comforts  of  an  apudosis  might  be  included 
for  the  money. 


PSYCHOLOGY.* 

ANY  one  who  cared  to  undertake  the  easy,  if  somewhat  un¬ 
grateful,  task  of  demonstrating  the  futility  of  philosophy 

*  A  System  of  Psychology.  By  Daniel  Grcenleaf  Thompson.  2  vols. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Psychology.  By  Antonio  Kosinini  Scrbati.  Yol.  I.  London :  Kc,ran 
Paul.  '  0 
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ruiprlit  find  matter  enough  for  his  purpose  in  the  two  books  that 
lie  be'ore  us.  Two  writers,  equally  candid  and  honest,  equally 
determined  to  treat  their  subject  in  a  perfectly  scientific  way,  are 
brought  to  conclusions  the  most  opposite  about  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  of  all  questions.  In  this  first  volume  of  Rosminis 
Psychology  we  have  the  Italian  philosopher's  proof,  or  rather 
proofs,  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  proofs  which 
seemed  to  him  convincing  and  irrefragable.  To  the  American 
writer  these  proofs  would  be  mere  “sounds  without  clear  and 
distinct  signification.”  Here  is  his  dogmatically  agnostic  con¬ 
clusion  : — 

Now  when  death  occurs,  to  the  outside  world  there  cease  all  indications 
of  consciousness,  and  we  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  what  has 
become  of  the  conscious  mind  with  which  we  were  familiar.  We  know 
what  becomes  of  the  body  ;  we  can  trace  its  disintegration  and  dissolution, 
but  we  can  trace  no  further  disintegration  nor  dissolution  of  consciousness. 
Make  what  supposition  we  will,  we  have  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
on  which  to  base  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  no  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  mind  save  in  correspondence  with  a  living  organism.  This  is 
the  end  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  disintegration  and 
dissolution  of  states  of  consciousness.  Further  science  saith  not ;  further 
philosophy  saith  not,  except  it  may  be  the  self-styled  philosophy  of  some 
of  those  who  feign  a  knowledge  where  they  have  none  by  making  ‘‘a 
noise  with  sounds,  without  clear  and  distinct  signification.” 

What  makes  the  conflict  seem  more  hopeless  is,  that  between  the 
standpoints  whence  these  two  writers  have  observed  the  self-same 
facts,  the  distance  is  small  as  compared  with  that  which  often 
divides  one  school  of  philosophers  from  another.  They  have  in 
common  at  least  some  notable  dislikes.  All  systems  that  are  based 
on  or  developed  out  of  Kant's  Ivritik  were  no  vainer  to  Itosmini 
than  they  are  to  Mr.  Thompson.  If  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  they 
bore  the  "fatal  marks  of  a  pantheism  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  atheism,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  they  are  but  verbal  jugglery 
hardly  worth  a  passing  notice.  But  unfortunately  in  metaphysics 
(and  both  our  authors,  though  psychology  is  their  subject-matter, 
deal  largely  iu  what  would  in  this  country  be  called  metaphysics) 
an  agreement  to  differ  from  third  persons  does  not  imply  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  I).  G.  Thompson  is,  we  believe,  an  American  lawyer. 
From  a  dedication  of  his  book  “  to  the  illustrious  memory  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford,”  we  learn  that  he  is  a 
kinsman  of  that  “  philosopher,  statesman  and  benefactor  of  man¬ 
kind,  a  great  prophet,  who,  while  living,  was  not  without  honour 
save  in  his  own  country,  and  upon  whom  dead  that  praise  justly 
due  to  a  merit  almost  unrivalled  among  American  men  of  science 
has  been  but  tardily  and  incompletely  bestowed  both  by  his  own 
family  and  his  countrymen  at  large.”  This  dedication  and  a  too 
modest  preface  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  ascribes  what  is  good  in 
his  book  to  the  influence  of  John  Mill,  Dr.  Bain,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  prepares  us  for  a  thoroughly  English  work.  Nor  are  we 
disappointed  ;  for,  though  Mr.  Thompson  has  much  to  say  that  is 
all  his  own,  still  he  is  distinctly  a  member  of  what  some  years  ago 
might  have  been  called  the  dominant  English  school  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  deference  that  he  pays  to  John  Mill  and  even  to 
James  Mill  must  make  his  book  seein  rather  old-fashioned  to 
those  who  are  watching  the  rapid  movement  (we  will  beg  no 
question  by  saying  progress)  of  Euglish  thought.  He  champions 
“  the  experience  philosophy”  against  “  the  intuitional  philosophy  ’’ 
in  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of  the  days  when  the  young 
Mill  went  up  against  Dr.  Whewell,  and  it  would  now  require 
some  hardihood  for  any  Englishman  who  values  his  peace  to 
throw  into  an  undefended  foot-note  such  a  statement  as  “  James 
Mill's  exposition  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  copula  is  most  admi¬ 
rable."  Id  the  course  of  an  interesting  illustration  he  tells  us 
by  chance  that  lie  reads  Aristotle,  Locke,  Hartley,  Hamilton, 
Bain,  Spencer,  Lewes,  Taine,  Hodgson.  The  list  may  have  been 
long  enough  to  serve  its  turn  without  the  addition  of  other  names, 
but  the  omission  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant  is  noticeable,  for  it 
is  a  small  indication  of  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  really  great 
difficulties  which  lie  before  “  the  experience  philosophy.”  Partly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Spencer,  partly  moved 
by  his  own  strong  common  sense,  Mr.  Thompson  makes  such  large 
concessions  to  the  natural  man  who  wants,  or  thinks  that  he 
wants,  a  material  world  quite  independent  of  his  own  or  any  one 
else’s  sensations  or  thoughts,  that  his  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  “the  philosophy  of  experience”  would  hardly  have  been 
allowed  by  those  who  were  the  first  to  make  that  name  their 
battle-cry.  But  reverence  for  “John  Stuart  Mill,  the  ever- 
influencing  Ihough  unseen  friend  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  man¬ 
hood,”  prevents  his  thoroughly  grasping  the  fact  that  ho  has 
really  abandoned  some  of  Mill’s  most  vital  doctrines.  This 
almost  unconscious  departure  of  the  pupil  from  the  ways  of  the 
master  adds  to  the  value  of  some  well-reasoned  and  original 
arguments  about  the  nature  of  Belief  and  other  topics.  In  Lis 
ethical  chapters,  however  (Mr.  Thompson  in  his  thousand  pages 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  much  that  cannot  be  called  psy¬ 
chology,  physiology,  for  example,  logic,  and  ethics),  he  shows 
himself  a  very  loyal  disciple  of  “the  experiential”  as  opposed 
to  “the  intuitional”  school — that  is  to  say,  he  adopts  the  creed 
which,  as  some  contend,  is  the  only  doctrine  of  morality  proper 
to  that  school — namely,  “  the  good  philosophy  to  which  we 
shall  always  be  obliged  to  return,”  Epicureanism,  or,  as  Mr. 
Sidgwick  would  have  us  say,  empirical  egoistic  hedonism.  He 
cannot  accept  Mr.  Sidgwicks  theory  or  ninplificnti  in  of  Butler’s 
theory  concerning  the  relation  of  desire  to  pleasure,  and  nbout 
this  matter  he  holds  to  pure,  unadulterated  Benthainry.  Benthain, 
who  at  one  time  had  hopes  that  Count  Rumford  would  let  him 


make  a  code  for  Bavaria,  should  be  grateful  to  Count  Rumford's 
kinsman  for  a  good  defence  of  a  part  of  his  system  which  has  ot 
late  years  been  attacked  from  many  different  quarters. 

Rosmini  s  Psychology  passes,  we  believe,  among  his  adurirers  as 
one  of  the  best  of  his  many  books.  What  is  now  placed  before 
English  readers  is  a  translation  of  the  first  volume,  aud  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  to  follow.  Certainly  it  is  matter  for  some  surprise 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  alter  his  death  his  name  was  known 
in  England  to  none  but  a  select  few,  and  those  chiefly  the  members 
of  the  religious  order,  the  Institute  of  Charity,  which  he  founded. 
But  within  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  making  up  for  lost 
time.  The  book  in  which  Mr.  Davidson  first  called  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  philosopher  of  Domodossola  has  already 
been  followed  bv  Mr.  Macwalter's  elaborate  biography,  by  Canon 
Liddon's  translation  of  the  Five  H  ounds  of  Holy  Church  (which 
probably  will  long  be  in  England  the  best  known  of  all  Rosminis 
works),  bv  Mr.  Lockhart’s  translation  of  a  short  critical  tract  on 
philosophic  systems,  and  lastly  by  a  translation  of  the  A  uovo  Sngyio, 
the  New  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas.  Like  the  last- mentioned 
this  translation  of  part  of  the  1‘sicologta  is  anonymous,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  both  come  from  the  same  able  hand,  the  hand,  it  we  mistake 
not,  of  one  who  is  connected  with  Rosmini  not  only  by  philosophic 
but  also  bv  religious  ties,  l’erhaps  it  is  proposed  to  turn  iuto 
English  all  the  main  works  of  the  Italian  master,  and  the  project 
is  one  to  which  we  can  heartilv  wish  a  successful  accomplishment. 
Curiosity  has  now  been  sufficiently  aroused;  no  one  can  tail  to  see 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  Rosminis  life  of  studious  thought,  of 
I  saintly  self-denial,  of  reforming  zeal;  it  is  not  an  uninteresting 
problem  iu  the  modern  history  of  the  Roman  Church  (a  problem 
which  orthodox  biographers  seem  rather  careful  not  to  solve)  why 
one  for  whom  truth  and  Catholic  orthodoxy  were  essentially  the 
same  should  have  very  narrowly  escaped  from  being  condemned  as 
a  disseminator  of  heresy,  and  the  English  student  brought  up  to 
believe  that  between  us  and  the  scholastic  metaphysics  ot  the 
middle  ages  there  is  an  impassable  gulf,  cannot  but  be  puzzled  and 
surprised  by  what  seems  an  attempt  to  blend  the  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  with  that  of  Thomas  Keid.  In  the  present 
volume,  which  treats  of  the  nature,  the  simplicity,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  scholastic  element  in  this  combination  very  natur¬ 
ally  prevails.  We  doubt  whether  it  contains  much  that  has  not 
elsewhere  be°n  said ;  but  materials  derived  from  many  sources 
have  been  fused  together  in  the  crucible  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
and  the  argument  is  careful,  subtle,  and  guarded.  Rosmini  holds 
that  all  matter  is  animated,  and  in  some  particular  his  theory 
will  bring  Leibnitz  to  the  reader's  memory.  But  he  is  careful  at 
once  to  avoid  the  pantheistic  dangers  of  the  Auima  Mundi, 
aud  at  the  same  time  to  ward  oil'  the  objection  that  what 
proves  a  man’s  soul  immortal  will  prove  a  dog's  soul  immortal 
also.  He  has  to  insist  very  strongly  on  a  dill'erence  of  kiud 
between  the  sentient  aud  intelligent  soul  of  man  and  the  merely 
sentient  soul  of  the  dog.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  notion  that  the  intelligent  soul  has  been  evolved 
in  course  of  time  from  the  sentient  soul,  and  indeed  one  of  his 
chief  argumentative  weapons  must  fall  to  the  ground  or  be 
turned  against  him  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Darwinian  theory. 
He  has  mingled  his  psychological  doctrine  with  some  quaint  old- 
world  physiology,  and  important  truths  are  based  on  a  theory* 
of  spontaneous  generation  which  would  now  be  considered  as 
thoroughly  unsound.  Butif,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  stoutly  opposed 
to  a  natural  history  of  man  which  sees  thought  developed  out  of 
sense,  he  is  no  less  opposed  to  an  idealism  which  makes  sense  nothing, 
save  lor  an  intelligent  mind.  Such  an  idealism  may  know  of  an 
eternal  soul,  but  it  guarantees  no  personal  immortality,  knows 
nothing  of  an  immortal  soul  in  each  individual  man  ■which,  when 
freed  from  the  body,  must  live  through  all  time  according  to  its 
deserts.  It  was  a  dillicult  middle  course  to  steer,  and  to  us  it 
seems  that  Rosmini,  in  anxious  desire  to  keep  clear  of  Kant  and 
Fichte  and  Hegel  (there  is  a  touch  of  Italian  patriotism  as  well  as 
of  Ultramontane  Catholicism  in  his  dread  of  the  all-devouring 
German  whirlpool),  has  brought  his  theory  dangerously  near  the 
rocks  of  modern  physical  science.  Those  rocks,  it  is  true,  have 
only  become  plainly  apparent  since  he  wrote,  but  a  less  candid  and 
single-minded  controversialist  might  have  guessed  their  where¬ 
abouts  aud  avoided  them.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  escaping  the  censures  of  the  Church,  Rosmini  s 
S3’stem  had  good  fortune  ;  but  we  are  glad  that  earnest  Catholics, 
proud  to  call  themselves  by  his  name,  hold  a  ditlerent  opinion,  and 
I  manifest  that  opinion  by  zealously  propagating  his  philosophic 
|  creed,  for  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy 
that  creed  most  undoubtedly  is. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

rJ1lIE  Quern  of  the  Moors,  though  not  in  any  way  remarkable,  is 
•*-  pleasantly  and  easily,  rather  too  easily,  written.  We  do  not 
know  t  bat  mastery  of  slang  is  absolutely  necessary  to  vigour  of  style. 
The  first  volume  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  merits  and  doings  of 
dogs  and  horses  ;  but  human  interests  are  developed  afterwards  in 
a  higher  degree  than  the  beginning  leads  one  to  expect.  The  story 

*  The  Queen  of  the  Moors.  By  Frederick  Advo.  London  :  J.  &  R. 
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goes  back  to  tbe  days  of  Waterloo,  and  tlie  scene  is  laid  in 
Dartmoor — a  region  dear  to  the  author,  who  dwells  on  its  peculiar 
advantages  with  considerable  facility  and  picturesqueness,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  fact  that  “everybody  seems  a  stone  better 
there  than  elsewhere,”  in  some  cases  perhaps  a  doubtful  benefit. 

Cecil  Calmady,  an  orphan,  and  the  acknowledged  “  Queen  of 
the  Moors,”  is  a  pleasant  character,  more  given  to  expressing 
herself  by  deeds  than  by  words.  As  the  writer  carefully  informs 
us,  she  is  neither  fast  nor  horsey,  though  thoroughbred,  and,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  “  as  game  as  a  pebble.”  This  young  lady 
— rather  rashly,  one  would  think — contrives  to  fill  passionately  in 
love  with  a  French  captain  confined  in  Dartmoor  Prison,  whose 
fellow-captives  she  is  accustomed  to  visit  with  gifts.  Fortunately 
her  affection  is  returned,  in  spite  of  an  almost  utter  absence  of 
opportunities  for  improving  the  acquaintance  on  either  side.  In  a 
geueral  attempt  to  escape  from  the  prison  Captain  Arnaud  is  left 
outside  the  walls  with  the  inevitable  sprained  ankle,  and  there 
discovered  by  Cecil,  who,  with  the  help  of  devoted  attendants, 
conveys  him  to  her  house.  By  the  time  she  has  nursed  him 
through  a  severe  illness  the  way  is  clear  for  a  proposal,  which 
devolves  on  Cecil,  as  the  young  Frenchman  is  too  chivalrous  to 
ask  her  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a  broken-down  soldier. 

The  story  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  his  concealment,  and  the 
search  of  the  house  by  Cecil's  would-be  lover,  the  commandant,  is 
amusing  and  effective.  The  interest  of  the  tale  ends  with  Cecil’s 
private  marriage  and  departure  for  France  with  her  husband. 
Arnaud’s  subsequent  decline  and  death  seem  rather  a  needless 
catastrophe,  as  the  conception  of  the  story  so  far  has  been  bright 
and  cheerful. 

There  are  several  pleasant  minor  characters  not  far  departing 
from  the  usual  standards.  We  cannot  but  feel  a  liking  for 
Gunhilda,  probably  because  we  seem  to  have  met  with  her  before. 
The  untimely  fate  of  the  beautiful  fisher-girl  with  whom  Frank, 
joint  hero  of  the  book,  falls  in  love  after  his  refusal  by  Cecil  is 
tbe  most  pathetic  scene  of  the  story.  As  for  Frank  himself, 
with  whose  exact  weight  and  build  Mr.  Adye  favours  us,  the 
most  interesting  trait  in  his  character  is  a  faculty  for  making  a 
good  meal  under  whatever  circumstances — rejection  by  his  lady¬ 
love,  consciousness  of  having  just  killed  a  man,  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Miss  Price's  Gerald  is  a  pleasant  tale,  from  the  perusal  of  which  a 
delicate  and  nervous  system  need  fear  no  undue  excitement.  If  the 
necessity  of  extending  novels  to  the  orthodox  three  volumes  were 
not  so  evidently  a  moral  obligation  with  authors,  this  work  might 
have  been  considerably  condensed  without  detracting  from  the  in¬ 
terest.  Parts  of  Theo's  love  story  are  simply  and  prettily  told.  She 
herself  is  the  most  distinctive  character  in  the  book,  a  girl  endowed 
with  much  beauty,  and  a  fair  proud  profile,  also  abundance  of 
brown  flame  in  her  eyes  when  she  is  interfered  with.  She  has  a 
taste  for  speculation ;  but  as  there  is  no  one  in  the  novel  able  or 
willing  to  discuss  metaphysics  with  her.  this  quality  is  not  intru¬ 
sive.  Gerald,  the  hero,  is  fresh  and  natural,  though  he  does  not 
profess  to  be  heroic,  and  perhaps,  as  there  was  no  stronger  character 
available,  Theo  did  the  best  for  herself  in  marrying  him.  Some  of 
the  details  of  their  calamities  in  Africa  might  have  been  spared. 
Hugh  North,  the  rejected  lover,  would  be  interesting  in  his 
devotion  to  Theo  if  he  were  less  of  a  prig.  Of  the  other  charac¬ 
ters,  old  Lady  Redcliff  is  the  most  refreshing  ;  the  rest  have  in 
them  more  or  less  of  the  lay  figure — generally  more. 

The  Prettiest  Woman  in  Warsaw  is  a  story  chiefly  made  up  of 
the  intrigues  and  difficulties  surrounding  a  jealous  husband,  Prince 
Niko,  who  is  very  jealous  indeed,  and  a  villain  who  is  very 
villanous  indeed,  and  makes  love  indiscriminately  to  Prince  Niko's 
wife,  Wanda,  and  her  beautiful  sister.  Wanda  is  an  actress,  and, 
being  tired  of  her  husband’s  unreasonable  suspicion,  she  employs 
her  dramatic  talent  to  revenge  herself  on  him,  and  professes  to 
fall  violently  in  love  with  the  villain,  Demetri,  for  whom  she 
really  feels  the  most  intense  repugnance — but  there  is  no  knowing 
what  people  will  do  in  novels.  She  carries  out  her  scheme  so  well 
that  Prince  Niko  murders  Demetri,  and  departs,  leaving  the  blame 
to  rest  on  Zadwiga,  the  younger  sister,  to  whose  lot  it  falls, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  attendant,  to  bury  the  dead  body  under 
the  library  floor.  The  real  assassin,  however,  returns  on  find¬ 
ing  his  sister-in-law  is  accused  of  murder  (it  was  really  not 
her  fault  that  she  was  innocent,  for  she  had  tried  to  assassinate 
Demetri  herself)  and  confesses  to  the  crime.  This  is  a  sad  state 
of  things;  but  it  ends  happily.  Niko  is  spared  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  guilt  by  the  intercession  of  his  relatives,  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  extremely  bad  character  of  Demetri  made  it 
laudable  for  the  enraged  husband  to  stab  him.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
enthusiasm  caused  by  these  stirring  events,  Wanda  is  reconciled, 
and  we  suppose  that  Prince  Niko,  having  experienced  the  disasters 
resulting  from  his  jealousy,  never  assassinates  any  one  else. 

Wanda  is  lovable  in  the  beginning;  but  her  dramatic  skill  leads 
her  rather  too  far.  Zadwiga,  also  an  actress,  but  less  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  theatricals  in  private  life,  behaves 
throughout  with  perfect  propriety,  if  we  except  her  quite  jus¬ 
tifiable  attempt  to  stab  the  villain,  just  before  Niko  comes  up  and 
takes  the  matter  out  of  her  hands.  One  wonders,  though,  whether 
it  is  usual  for  Polish  girls  to  repair  to  the  church  every  day, 
and  pray,  by  the  hour  together,  that  some  one  may  love  them 
fervently,  with  “  a  sentiment  that  will  equal  their  ideal  of  love,” 
aud  whether  Zadwiga,  once  having  settled  in  England,  was  able  to 
introduce  this  custom.  The  description  of  the  life  of  the  two  girls 
in  Warsaw,  both  before  and  after  Wanda’s  marriage,  is  pleasant 
and  natural  enough ;  it  is  after  a  wider  experience  of  life  that 


Niko  develops  the  passion  for  assassination,  and  another  passion 
for  gambling.  Otherwise,  we  are  informed,  he  is  generous  aud 
noble.  One  wishes  they  had  remained  in  Warsaw,  remote  from 
cards,  daggers,  and  other  sources  of  emotional  excitement;  but  then 
where  would  have  been  the  novel  ?  The  general  lesson  of  the 
volume  seems  more  or  less  to  justify  things  which  some  players  do 
not  like  to  have  said  about  the  stage.  If  an  actress  of  tragedy  or 
melodrama,  will  be  so  conscientious  an  artist  as  to  practise  melo¬ 
drama  and  tragedy  in  real  life,  what  will  a  lady  who  plavs  in 
Phoorqons  do?  She  will  show  as  much  abandon  as  the  would-be 
leading  lady  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the 
morality  of  the  stage  ? 


COPTIC  CHURCHES.* 

NO  visitor  to  Cairo  fails  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Coptic 
churches  south  of  the  city.  Yet,  when  he  has  seen  them,  he 
goes  back  knowing  as  little  about  them  as  before  he  went.  They 
are  catalogued  rather  than  described  in  Murray  ;  and  many  years 
ago  Mr.  Greville  Chester  did  his  best  to  call  attention  to  them  in 
a  paper  or  two  read  at  meetings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
But  nothing  very  scientific  was  done.  The  visitor  remained  in 
his  pristine  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw 
at  Babloon  or  Dair  Abu-’s-Sifain  or  Kasr-ash-Shammah  ;  and 
when  he  asked  where  anything  could  be  learned  as  to  the 
history,  the  antiquity,  the  ritual  of  these  strange  cells  and  crypts 
and  little  dark  chapels,  echo  only  answered  “  Where  ?  ”  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  older  antiquities  of  Egypt  occupied 
the  mind  of  the  English  student  to  the  exclusion  of  Coptic 
archaeology,  because,  until  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  arose  to  take 
away  our  reproach,  English  travellers  for  many  years  back  were 
remarkable  at  once  for  their  ignorance  of  Egyptology  and  for 
their  strange  theories  as  to  the  Pyramids.  This  is  the  more  curious 
because,  as  Mr.  Butler  well  says,  in  a  past  generation  it  was  an 
English  scholar  who  first  made  a  Coptic  grammar.  Tattam’s 
Coptic  Lexicon  was  published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press  in 
1836,  and  other  works  as  lately  as  1852.  But  Tattam  was,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Oxford  students  of 
Coptic.  In  the  seventeenth  century  an  Oxford  clergyman  named 
Huntington  visited  Egypt,  and  brought  back  not  only  the  celebrated 
tablet  of  Shery,  the  oldest  monument  yet  found,  but  some  Coptic 
manuscripts.  Dr.  Marshall,  who  was  then  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  a  Coptic  New  Testament, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  when  he  died  in  1675, 
Bishop  Fell  invited  Edward,  a  Coptic  scholar  from  Cambridge, 
to  complete  Marshall’s  task,  but  his  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
Lexicon.  In  1716  Wilkins,  a  German  by  birth,  despite  his 
name,  published  a  Coptic  and  Latin  Testament  at  the  expense 
of  the  University.  During  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  constant  succession  of  Coptic  students  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Tattam,  the  present  century 
can  boast  of  none  until  now,  and  there  are  probably  in  the 
whole  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  not  three  professors 
who  can  read  hieroglyphics,  and  not  four  who  know  anything 
of  Coptic.  The  literature  of  the  Copts,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Butler,  is  exclusively  religious,  yet 
the  Bible  exists  only  in  an  imperfect  form.  There  are,  however, 
many  volumes  of  hagiology,  sermons,  and  homilies  ;  and  there  is 
much  of  extreme  interest,  especially  to  the  student  of  ritual,  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Mr.  Butler  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  fellow- 
Oxonians  for  taking  up  the  thread  thirty  years  lying  idle.  So  far, 
at  least,  he  has  things  almost  his  own  way,  for  he  is,  at  Oxford, 
the  sole  student  of  Coptic  archteology ;  but  his  book  is  sure  to 
create  an  audience  for  itself,  aud  both  to  stir  up  and  stimulate 
inquiry.  Sir  John  Marsham,  some  two  centuries  ago,  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  ceremonial  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt ;  aud  after  reading  Mr.  Butler’s  work,  one  rises  with  a 
feeling  that  the  ritual  of  the  Latin  Church  cannot  be  very  remotely 
descended  from  the  same  source.  But.  Mr.  Butler  indulges  in 
no  theories.  He  deals  only  with  facts,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
he  has  put  them  forward  with  admirable  skill,  in  clear  unstudied 
language.  The  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  in  reviewing  his 
two  handsome  volumes  is  that  so  much  in  them  will  be  absolutely 
new  to  the  English  reader  and  that  opening  anywhere  at  random 
one  comes  across  something  curious,  interesting  and  worth}-  of 
quotation.  Restraining  this  temptation  for  the  present  we  may 
describe  the  scope  and  contents  of  the  book. 

The  first  volume  is  mainly  topographical ;  the  second  mainly 
ritualistic.  Mr.  Butler  commences  with  a  dissertation  on  Coptic 
churches  in  general,  and  then  describes  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo  in  detail.  Mr.  Butler  is  one  of  the  few  English  writers 
who  transliterates  Arabic  words  on  an  intelligible  system.  His 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  indicate  their  spelling  so  that  the 
scholar  may  recognize  them.  The  article  with  him  is  always  “  al/’ 
and  he  does  not  write  “  Esueh  ”  or  “  El  Khargeh,”  but  “  Asnah  ” 
aud  “  Al  Khargah.”  The  Copts  of  the  present  day  speak  Arabic 
exclusively,  and  in  their  services,  though  the  ancient  language  is 
used,  it  is,  like  the  Latin  of  the  Romanists,  not  understood  by  the 
people  and  seldom  by  the  priest ;  but  a  translation  is  always  recited 
immediately  afterwards,  in  which  respect  most  of  us  will  consider 
the  Coptic  usage  superior  to  the  Roman.  On  the  binding  of  each 
volume  Mr.  Butler  has  placed  the  appropriate  dedicatory  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  beautiful  Arabic  writing,  which  the  Copts  engrave  on 
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vessels  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  “  Reward,  0  Loid,  him 
who  has  toiled,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

Among  the  buildings  described  are  some  which  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice ;  and  we  may  take  as  a  specimen  what  he 
says  of  one  of  them,  the  ‘  Hair  al  Ban  at,  literally  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Daughters,  or  Girls— Mr.  Butler  says  “  Maidens '' ; 
one  of  his  few  slips — an  institution  so  little  known  that  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  positively  asserts  that  there  are  no  nunneries 
in  modern  Egypt.  Mr.  Butler,  however,  found  it  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter.  It  is  hidden  away  behind  the  churches  of  Abu- 
’s-Sifain  and  Anba  Shanudah,  which  are  both  within  an  enclosure, 
that  Mr.  Butler  well  describes  as  “  a  walled  oasis  in  the  desert  ot 
dust  and  potsherds  which  stretches  for  miles  south  of  Cairo ;  no 
wheeled  thing  ever  enters  there,  and  its  peace  is  unbroken  by  any 
stir  and  clamour  of  life  or  noise  of  the  world."’  The  lane  opens 
out  a  little  way  beyond  the  churches  into  a  narrow  passage, 
through  which  a  few  turns  bring  one  to  the  outer  door.  Thence 
a  straight  dark  passage  leads  to  the  inner  door,  which  is  barred 
and  bolted : — 

A  few  gentle  taps  will  bring  the  portress.  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  and 
« Open”  are  the  usual  question  and  answer;  she  opens,  and  stands  shyly, 
with  a  corner  of  her  veil  drawn  over  her  mouth.  Permission  to  enter  is 
readilv  given  by  the  mother  superior — a  tali  aud  rather  comely  matron, 
who  receives  oue  with  a  frank  smile  of  welcome.  Just  at  the  entrance,  in 
a  recess  to  the  right,  lies  a  very  pretty  well,  with  a  windlass  above,  and 
pitcher  and  other  water  vessels  scattered  about  iu  charming  disorder. 
To  the  left  is  the  small  hut  beautiful  courtyard  of  the  convent  over¬ 
shadowed  bv  a  fine  tall  nabuk  or  ziz»  phus  tree,  which  ri-es  near  the  well 
and  mount  s  in  a  sweeping  curve  into  the  midst  of  the  court ;  higher  up  its 
branches  spread  out,  and  their  graceful  leaves  brush  against  the  upper 
windows.  The  east  face  of  the  court  is  formed  by  a  large  open  screen  of 
woodwork,  with  two  circular  steps  leading  up  to  an  open  doorway  with  tall 
folding-doors  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Butler  next  describes  the  interior  and  the  oratory  with  its 
curious  pictures,  and  then  tells  of  drinking  cofiee  with  the  Mother 

Superior, 

who  does  not  disdain  the  formality  of  a  cigarette,  though  the  nuns 
apparently  are  not  given  to  the  practice  of  smoking.  Against  the  wall 
opposite  is  a  large  and  beautiful  old  bench  ;  on  this  three  or  four  damsels  are 
sitting,  or  squatting,  with  modest  eyes  downcast  on  their  embroidery.  They 
are  clad  in  the  ordinary  black  Arab  dress,  hut  wear  no  veils  ;  their  wrists 
arc  circled  with  bangles  or  bracelets  of  massive  silver;  they  wear  also 
necklets  of  silver  or  gold,  beads  or  brass,  and  earrings  and  anklets.  Their 
quiet,  shv,  incurious  manner,  and  the  tranquil  smile  about  their  lips, 
denote  admirably  the  peaceful  anchorite  retirement  of  their  lives. 

We  cannot  quote  any  more  ;  but  the  reader  will  see  with  what 
a  delicate  touch  Mr.  Butler  paints  his  pictures,  and  how  much 
they  remind  us  of  a  Karl  M  tiller  or  a  Eewis.  It  seems  that  this 
content  is  for  the  reception  of  any  young  girl  left  resourceless  and 
helpless,  aud  of  widows.  There  are  two  other  nunneries  in  Cairo. 
Mr.  Butler  describes  carefully  aud  minutely  every  church  he 
visited,  and  among  them  tiuds  much  that  is  interesting  and 
curious.  Of  the  style  in  which  this  part  of  the  book  is  written 
we  must  make  oDe  specimen  sutlice,  passing  reluctantly  many 
attractive  passages : — 

The  mosque  of  Zainum  at  Abidin,  which  lies  among  the  rubbish 
mounds  east  of  Mari  Mina, and  is  built  upon  the  site  of  a  very  early 
Christian  church,  still  contains  an  exnennly  fine  doorway  and  door  of 
black  basalt,  once  the  entrance  to  the  church.  One  jamb  was  originally  a 
separate  piece,  while  ibe  other  jamb  anti  the  round  arch  were  formed  of  a 
single  stone,  like  a  J  reversed.  A  crack  now  divides  them  ;  but  the  door, 
still  uninjured,  is  a  ponderous  rectangular  slab— 8  in.  thick — which  swings 
on  its  own  pivots. 

Even  among  the  wonders  of  Egypt  this  unique  door,  which  may 
once  have  given  entrance  to  the  treasury  of  a  Pharaoh,  is  worthy 
of  remark,  and,  no  doubt,  since  Mr.  Butler’s  discovery,  will  attract 
many  visitors.  The  first  volume  concludes  with  some  notes  on 
the  churches  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  they  are  very  fragmentary.  A 
whole  book  might  be  written  on  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luxor  alone. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  chapters  on  the  Coptic  altar,  the 
Eucharistic  vessels  and  altar  furniture,  the  furniture  ot  the  church 
and  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  A  very  interesting  chapter, 
necessarily  too  brief,  is  devoted  to  an  account  ol  the  books  and 
literature  of  the  Copts,  followed  by  two  on  the  Sacraments,  and 
a  very  curious  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints  brings  the  volume 
to  a  close.  Each  volume  has  an  index  to  itself,  so  that  while  the 
first  will  form  a  guide,  the  second  may  be  left  for  consultation  after  a 
visit.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  by  the  author,  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Middleton,  the  well-known  antiquary,  and  bv  Dean  Butcher, 
the  English  chaplain  at  Cairo.  The  plans  are  models  of  accuracy 
and  clearness,  and  thecutting  has  been  carefully  and  skilfully  done. 
Some  of  the  little  vignettes  are  most  charming.  The  plan  of  the 
famous  Roman  fortress  is  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
Hitherto  it  appears  to  have  been  but  half  explored,  though  so 
much  has  been  written  about  it.  No  plans  or  details  of  the 
convents  in  the  western  desert  have  ever  been  published  before. 
In  every  case  Mr.  Butler  gives  the  names  of  altar  furniture  and 
church  implements  both  in  Arabic  and  Coptic,  which  has  not  been 
done  before,  many  of  the  words  being  new  even  to  Arabic 
scholars,  and  not  occurring  in  the  principal  dictionaries.  In  ibis 
part  of  the  second  volume  Mr.  Butler  has  not  been  contented  to 
deal  with  Coptic  rites  alone,  but  has  made  his  treatise  thoroughly 
Comparative,  and  has  given  the  correspondence  or  contrast  not 
merely  with  the  old  English  and  other  estern  customs,  but  also 
with  those  of  the  Greek,  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  other  Eastern 
churches.  This  must  have  been  the  most  laborious  portion  ol  his 
task.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that  the  printing,  especially 
of  the  woodcuts,  is  hardly  worthy  ol  such  an  elaborate  work  or  of  j 


the  Clarendon  Press.  Few  visitors  to  Cairo  will  oinit  to  provide 
themselves  with  volumes  which  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
information  of  the  sightseer.  The  Copts,  as  a  people,  are  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  Jews.  The  time  must  come  when  they  will 
reassume  some  of  their  ancieut  political  importance  in  Egypt; 
yet,  till  Mr.  Butler's  book  appeared,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  find  anything  that  told  of  them,  of  their  customs,  of 
their  traditions,  or  of  their  religion. 


TWO  BIOGRAPHIES.* 

rip  HE  Life  of  Edward  Miall  has  at  least  one  merit— it  is  an 
JL  excellent  occasion  for  exercising  the  virtue  of  mag¬ 
nanimity.  An  honest  man  doubtless,  aud  by  no  means  destitute 
of  a  certain  demagogic  ability,  the  late  Mr.  Miall  did  harm  enough 
in  his  life  to  provoke  a  somewhat  heavy  retribution.  He  revived 
the  most  pestilent  of  English  funguses  in  public  life— the  political 
Dissenter  ;  he  did  a  great  deal,  as  some  mournful  Nonconformists 
now  admit,  to  deprive  English  Dissent  of  its  one  virtue — a  nar¬ 
row  but  single-minded  piety  ;  aud  in  his  hot-headed  and  bit  ter 
jealousy  of  a  clergy  better  educated  aud  of  higher  social  position 
than  his  own  class  he  showed  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  way 
in  which  he  and  his  played  and  play  into  the  hands  ot  the  enemies 
of  religion.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  any  candidly  written 
biography  of  him  should  not  ex aibit  these  glaring  faults  clearly; 
and.  the  present  biography  certainly  does  this.  But  it  is  the  work 
of  a  son,  and  of  a  sou  who  has  written  without,  it  would  seem, 
any  other  purpose  than  tbat  of  doing  what  he  conceives  justice  to 
his  lather  s  memory.  Mr.  Ilenry  Richard,  M.P.  (who  seems  to 
be  haunted  by  a  curious  yuignon  iu  the  matter  of  biography 
writing,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  had  to  resign  the  Life  of  Cobclen 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Morley),  was  to  have  written  it.  but 
did  not  owing  to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  Mr.  Arthur  Miall’s 
opinions  of  his  father  are  of  course  sacred,  and  his  book,  though 
uuambitiously  written,  will  doubtless  be  a  sufficient  record  of  the 
facts  of  the  career  he  describes.  Despite  the  temptation  which 
the  book  otters  to  the  drawing  of  a  complete  picture  of  this  mild— 
minded  minister  of  a  religion  of  peace,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  quotation.  This  was  the  fashion  after  which  in 
1838  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miall,  then  a  working  Independent  minister, 
addressed  a  congregation  from  the  pulpit: — 

Their  system  [that  of  a  State  Church]  scorns  to  ask  support — it  seizes 
it  without  ceremony.  Ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  profanely 
tramples  them  in  the  dust.  ...  Its  power  ultimately  resides  not  in  its  own 
intrinsic  charms,  but  in  those  darkest  dens  of  bigotry  and  oppression— 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  It  drowns  the  sweet  voice  of  heavenly  truth  in  the 
din  of  its  own  vociferous  clamour  for  support.  Its  apparatus  ;s  all  grinding 
and  destructive.  Its  means  and  appliances  all  smell  of  the  earth  earthy. 
Backed  by  this  obtrusive  and  scowling  champion  Christianity  is  compelled 
to  bear  the  curse  of  the  oppressed  and  the  jeer  of  the  infidel ;  is  taunted 
as  the  child  of  priestcraft  aud  the  deceiving  mistress  only  of  fools. 

Mr.  Miall  had  earlier  described  true  Christianity  as  being 
“mild  as  the  dew  which  distils  upon  the  new-mown  grass,"’ a 
happy  phrase  for  his  own  style  of  controversy. 

A  very  different  book  is  the  Autobiography  of  Charles  Bray , 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  carefully  compiled,  printed,  and 
corrected  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  which  he  finished  by 
dictating  a  conclusion  last  September,  and  which  has  been  issued 
since  his  death  on  October  5,  1884.  The  treatment  which  it  has 
received  from  most  reviewers,  who  have  simply  extracted  or  sum¬ 
marized  a  passage  relating  to  George  Eliot,  seems  a  little  harsh. 
It  is,  moreover,  unwise  as  well  as  harsh,  for  it  l  honuue  sensuel 
moyen  who  lias  a  tendency  to  autobiography  liuds  that  his  notices 
J  of  celebrated  people  induce  neglect  of  himself  he  is  very  likely  to 
omit  them.  But  independently  of  this  prudential  consideration, 
Mr.  Bray  deserved,  though  he  was  scarcely  great,  some  attention. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Maccall  (whom  we  have  somewhere 
heard  of,  we  think,  as  holding  a  poor  opinion  of  Rabelais)  began  a 
review  of  a  bo  .k  of  Mr.  Bray’s,  “  Fitly  art  thou  called  Bray,  my 
worthy  friend!  Verily  thou  bravest  iu  fashion  unexampled.” 
This  Mr.  Bray  quotes,  not  ill-humouredly,  which  is  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  Maccallian  innuendo.  But  we 
are  tempted  to  think  that  the  public  were  not  wholly  wrong  in 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  book  which  provoked  this  un¬ 
mannerly  reviewer.  They  took  twenty  years  to  buy  an  edition  of 
another  book  ol"  Mr.  Bray’s,  aud  we  do  not  know  that  they  were 
wroDg  there  either.  From  the  somewhat  abundant  specimens 
here  given  of  his  meditations,  Mr.  Bray  seems  to  have  been  oue  of 
those  persons  whose  philosophical  goodwill  is  very  much  greater 
than  their  philosophical  power,  and  who  manfully  try  to  think  for 
themselves  without  ever  exactly  managing  it.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  he  knew  many  interesting  people,  and  was  concerned  in 
some  interesting  things,  llis  acquaintance  with  George  Eliot  has 
been  referred  to,  and  for  some  time  his  house  at  Coventry  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  phrontisterion  for  the  Midland  counties. 
He  gives  an  account  at  first  hand  of  Owen’s  quaint  adventure  at 
Harmony  llall  and  of  the  birth  ol  Primo  Communis  Elitcroft  and 
of  other  matters  connected  therewith  with  a  kind  of  humorous 
simplicity  which  is  decidedly  engaging.  Indeed  this  combination 
of  simplicity  and  humour  marks  tiie  whole  book,  sometimes  one 
quality  and  sometimes  another  predominating.  Furthermore,  Mr. 

•  Life  of  l'.duiard  Miall.  By  Arthur  Miall.  London:  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

Autobiography  of  Charles  Bray :  Phases  of  Experience  and  Opinion 
during  a  Long  l.ije •  Luitdou  :  Lou^tnaus  ti:  Co. 
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Bray  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher,  if  not  in  the  proper 
sense,  at  any  rate  in  the  popular.  He  tells  us  that  at  one  time  of 
his  life  he  had  i,20oZ.  a  year,  then  800/.,  and  lastly  400/.  or  less, 
and  that  the  less  his  income  became  the  happier  he  found  himself. 
Possibly  this  is  all  humbug,  and  Mr.  Bray  was  only  an  accom¬ 
plished  disciple  of  Pecksniff.  But,  if  this  be  so,  he  was  a  very 
accomplished  disciple. 

We  have,  however,  as  yet  only  distantly  hinted  at  the  peculi¬ 
arity  which  makes  the  book  specially  interesting.  Mr.  Bray,  like 
his  better  known  connexions  the  Hennells,  and  like  George  Eliot, 
the  friend,  and,  so  to  speak,  convert  of  the  family,  was  a  Free¬ 
thinker  of  the  sentimental- Deist  class,  after  having  been,  like 
most  such  persons,  for  a  time  a  devotee  of  a  narrow  and  rather 
Evangelical  type  of  orthodoxy.  His  book  illustrates  both  the 
genesis  of  this  kind  of  Freethinking  and  also  its  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  better  than  almost  any  other  of  which  we  can  think.  Mr. 
Bray  had  either  too  much  naivete  or  too  much  honesty  to  conceal 
the  exact  history  of  his  change  of  views.  lie  could  not  work  in 
astronomy  and  geology  with  the  Bible.  It  was  dreadful  to  him 
to  think  of  God  walking  “  in  the  cool  of  the  evening7’  (the  italics 
are  not  ours).  lie  knocked  his  head  valorously  against  the  old, 
old  stone  wall  of  freedom  and  foreknowledge.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Bray  that,  “  According  to  Natural  Law,  which  of  course  is  God’s 
law,  the  highest  virtue — i.e.  that  which  brings  most  good  to  our 
race — is  justice;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  God's  direct 
dealing  with  us  should  be  based  upon  such  a  manifest  breach 
of  it.”  Ibis  evidently  appeared  to  Mr.  Bray  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  “clincher”;  yet  any  impartial  logician  could  point  out 
at  least  four  fatal  paralogisms  in  it.  lie  could  not  find  more 
evidence  of  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures  than  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  other  races.  There  was  much  in  Christ’s  doctrine  that 
he  could  not  accept.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Bray,  having,  like  many  other  less  ingenuous  and  straight¬ 
forward  persons,  submitted  Religion  in  general,  and  Christianity 
in  particular,  to  criteria  which  Religion  in  general,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  particular,  expressly  reject  as  not  applicable,  discovered 
with  much  travail  and  groaning  that  they  do  not  apply.  Having 
assumed  that  the  professedly  supernatural  must  accord  with  the 
professedly  natural,  he  tound  out  that  it  does  not.  Having  applied 
a  certain  key  to  a  certain  lock  which  bears  written  on  it  in  letters 
of  adamant,  “  That  key  does  not  tit  me,”  he  quarrelled  with  the 
lock  and  pronounced  it  no  lock  at  all.  The  thing  is  common 
enough,  but  it  is  rarely  exhibited  with  so  little  pretension  or 
offence. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  Freethinkers  of  Mr.  Bray's  kidney,  and 
it  is  nearly  invariable.  The  second  is  more  diverse,  but  sutlicientlv 
uniform  in  general  character.  Mr.  Bray  started  fresh  in  the 
spiritual  life  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-four  with  a  theory  of 
Necessity,  a  vague  belief  in  the  existence  and  goodness  of  God 
(he  let  the  criteria  lie  idle  there),  and  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
Moral  Law,  but  entirely  free  from  what  are  called,  we  believe, 
in  non-religious  circles  the  “  shackles  of  dogma.”  Now  the 
conduct  of  the  human  race  in  such  cases  is  almost  invariable.  It 
goes  and  gets  more  shackles,  and  very  carefully  abstains  from 
applying  the  tiles  and  pincers  to  them.  Further,  these  shackles 
are  nearly  always  the  same.  Phrenology, Mesmerism,  Spiritualism, 
belief  in  the  supernatural  effects  of  Art,  in  the  divinity  of  Science, 
in  the  eternal  and  deductive  truth  of  Evolution,  in  the  “choir 
invisible  7 — in  short,  in  any  form  of  bogie  and  any  form  of  fetish 
that  happens  not  to  be  distinctly  identical  with  “  dogma.”  Mr. 
Bray  suited  himself  moderately,  but  promptly,  with  these  shackles. 
His  (de\o6pr)(TKela,  for  instance,  did  not  quite  run  to  Spiritualism. 
But  he  became  a  mighty  phrenologist  before  the  Lord,  and  was 
•quite  convinced  that  “the  Soul  of  each  and  the  God  of  all 
worked  wonderfully  varied  but  invariable  effects  through  the 
machinery”  of  bumps.  Let  us,  however,  not  be  too  hard  on 
Phrenology,  according  to  which  science,  it  seems,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
organ  of  conscientiousness  is  very  small.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  one  need  not  be  a  phrenologist — but  this  is  digression.  Mr. 
Bray  has,  however,  many  pleasing  phrenological  notes,  one  ot 
which  states  that  tbe  late  Lord  Amberley  “  had  one  of  the  finest 
coronal  regions  ever  seen,  and  could  not  live  in  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  So  with  phrenology  as  a  sheet- 
anchor,  with  a  little  dabbling  in  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism 
(not  much,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  latter),  with  plenty  of  philan¬ 
thropic  work  (ditferent,  of  course,  from  the  wicked  Christian 
philanthropy  of  “  helping  a  fool  to  avoid  the  results  of  his  folly”), 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophic  reflection  on  things  in 
general,  Mr.  Bray  got  through  this  life  very  tolerably.  As  for 
any  other  or  for  such  little  matters  as  “  forgiveness  of  sins,”  Mr. 
Bray  did  not  trouble  himself.  Of  forgiveness  of  sins  lie  thought, 
with  a  quaint  priggishness  of  paradox  very  common  in  his  class, 
that  all  punishment  being  reformatory,  to  be  absolved  from  such 
punishment  is  an  injury  to  the  person  absolved.  To  “praise 
God  ”  Mr.  Bray  thought  a  “  pure  impertinence.”  But  it  is  a  relief 
to  hear  that  he  “  by  no  means  disapproved  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints.” 

We  have  carefully  avoided  any  merely  goody  or  professionally" 
theological  tone  in  this  notice  of  Mr.  Bray  and  his  Apologia. 
Morally,  no  doubt,  he  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  class  ; 
intellectually  he  seems  to  have  been,  in  another  sense,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  it.  His  little  book  contains  a  considerable  admixture 
of  scattered  reflections,  quotations,  and  the  like,  all  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  persons  who  write  to  an  esteemed  weekly 
contemporary  of  ours.  Between  the  great  country  of  the  thought¬ 
less  and  the  small  province  of  those  who  can  think  there  is  a 


curious  and  winding  Debatable  Land  of  half-thinkers,  who  have 
just  activity  enough  not  to  accept  blindly,  and  not  vigour  enough 
to  settle  the  question  of  acceptance  and  dissent.  Of  this  Debat¬ 
able  Land  Mr.  Charles  Bray  appears  to  have  been  a  not  undistin¬ 
guished  and  a  fairly  typical  inhabitant. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  SCULPTURE.* 

rpHE  appearance  of  Mr.  Cady  Eaton’s  Handbook  of  Sculpture  is 

-L  not  inopportune,  designed  as  it  is  as  a  guide  to  museums  of 
casts.  The  establishment  of  such  museums  has  only  recently  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention  in  this  country,  though  in  the  United  States 
many  collections,  more  or  less  representative  of  the  history  of 
sculpture,  have  long  existed.  The  revived  interest  in  English 
sculpture  and  the  sounder,  more  liberal,  views  of  art  education 
now  general,  must  tend  to  the  formation  of  such  museums  as  that 
recently  inaugurated  at  Cambridge.  When  collections  of  casts 
become  a  feature  of  provincial  centres  of  art  education,  the  young 
student  may  admirably  qualify  himself  for  the  desired  sojourn  in 
Rome,  or  Naples,  or  Florence,  and  be  no  longer  driven  to  begin 
his  studies  in  London  for  the  sake  of  the  British  Museum  sculp¬ 
tures  ;  a  good  cast  from  the  antique  being  fully  as  useful  for 
educational  purposes  as  its  original. 

Mr.  Eaton's  book  is  something  more  than  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  more  important  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture. 
It  embraces  criticism  and  an  historical  summary,  both  of  neces¬ 
sity  brief.  It  is  based  on  the  Bausteine  of  the  late  Professor 
Friederichs,  a  translation  of  whose  animated  descriptions  of  the 
Berlin  Museum  casts  is  combined  with  those  of  other  authorities. 
W  hile  not  avoiding  criticism,  Mr.  Eaton  takes  no  controversial 
attitude,  and  throughout  his  book  description  takes  precedence  of 
criticism,  as  it  always  should  in  a  student’s  guide.  He  has  sought 
to  illustrate  the  subject  by  the  most  vivid  descriptions  available, 
and  has  happily  abstained  from  any  other  form  of  illustration. 
Anything  of  the  kind,  except  the  most  skilful  photography,  cannot 
but  be  mischievous  or  useless ;  even  in  drawings  more  ambitious 
than  mere  outlines,  such  as  those  that  illustrate  various  translations 
of  Winckelmann,  there  is  little  that  is  of  use  and  much  that  is 
false.  Mr.  Eaton's  handbook,  moreover,  is  intended  for  practical 
exposition,  to  be  used  in  museums  ;  its  interpretative  force, 
truth,  and  fulness  of  its  descriptions,  the  discrimination  of  the 
author  and  translator,  can  only  be  tested  when  bearing  in  mind 
his  iutentions.  As  interpretations  the  notes  of  Friederichs  and 
l*  rohner,  and  such  ot  Mr.  Eaton’s  of  which  we  are  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment,  have  the  merits  of  truth  and  lucidity,  are  not 
over-subtle  nor  complicated  with  too  ingenious  conjecture.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Eaton  is  far  from  displaying  unquestioning 
faith  in  Friederichs’s  Bausteine,  nor  is  he  a  blind  follower  of 
Winckelmann  or  Lessing.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  his 
observations  on  the  disposition  of  certain  critics  towards  over¬ 
refinement  and  the  tendency  to  regard  works  of  art  from 
any  standpoint  but  that  ot  the  artist.  After  summarizing 
various  critical  views  of  the  Laocoon,  including  the  theories  of 
W  inckelmann  and  Lessing,  the  acute  and  convincing  critique  of 
Goethe  and  Overbeck  s  somewhat  highly-wrought  interpretation, 
Mr.  Eaton  proceeds  to  remark  on  one  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
young  artists : — 

It  is  possible  to  destroy  Ecsthetical  impressions  by  a  too  intent  and  minute 
study  ot  the  object  exciting  tbe  impression.  Let  the  art-stud*  nt  pursue  no 
investigation  when  the  artistic  sense  has  ceased  to  be  primarily  and  chiefly 
atiected.  If  a  work  of  art  be  not  so  attractive  that  its  beauty  or  its 
grandeur  excite  the  desire  to  know  its  history,  its  history  will  not  admi¬ 
nister  to  the  artistic  sense.  In  German  art-criticism  there  is  displayed 
great  power  of  investigation  and  a  wealth  of  learning,  but  there  is  lit‘,ie 
artistic  fervour.  The  object  investigated  is  secondary,  regarded  as  an  object 
to  be  investigated  rather  than  as  one  to  be  enjoyed.  The  same  elaboration  of 
investigation  is  directed  to  all  objects  alike.  The  critics  criticize  criticism 
with  the  same  persistency  with  which  they  study  original  facts. 

The  young  student  is  little  likely  to  derive  unmixed  benefit 
from  a  precocious  study  of  the  vast  literature  of  art  criticism, 
which  should  better  follow  an  intimate  and  profound  study  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  art  than  precede  it.  The  accumulated  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Laocoon,  for  instance,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  is  so 
immense,  and  the  theories  expressed  are  so  varied  and  discordant, 
that  the  young  artist  who  studies  criticism  as  well  as  his  art  must 
needs  suffer  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  special  views  of  art 
critics,  he  is  also  liable  to  attach  himself  to  an  individual  writer 
or  school  with  the  unselfish  enthusiasm  of  youth,  if  lie  thus  re¬ 
verses  the  order  of  the  educational  process.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Eaton  expresses  himself  with  rare  plainness  of  speech.  lu  a  note 
on  the  Hercules  torso  in  the  Vatican  lie  refers  to  certain  con¬ 
jectures  of  Winckelmann  as  errors,  and  remarks  that  such  are  to 
be  found  in  all  his  writings : — 

Criticism  that  is  replete  with  error  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  tbe 
student  However  delightful  Winckelmann  may  be  to  one  who  has  know¬ 
ledge  to  correct  error  and  taste  assured  against  the  beguilemeuts  of  eloquence, 
as  a  guide  to  the  young  he  is  as  dangerous  as  Kuskin. 

The  implied  condemnation  of  Winckelmann  is  a  trifle  too  coura¬ 
geous;  he,  at  least,  among  German  critics  should  be,  excepted 
from  Mr.  Eaton’s  charge,  before  quoted,  of  being  deficient  in 
artistic  fervour.  If  Wmckelmann's  works  are  replete  with  error, 
the  bewildered  student  may  well  accept  the  moral  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
observation  and  avoid  all  criticism  whatsoever  until  ho  is  freed  of 

*  Hanabook  of  Creek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By  D.  Cady  Eaton  M.A. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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Lis  artistic  apprenticeship.  There  is,  however,  a  salutary  truth  in 
Mr.  Eaton’s  remark,  though  accompanied  by  an  awkwaid  and  un¬ 
deserved  censure  of  Winckelmann. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Eaton  does  not  obtrude  his 
personality,  and  where  he  interprets  or  criticizes  it  is  with  no 
dogmatism.  His  handbook  is  essentially  a  compilation,  and  dis¬ 
plays  praiseworthy  research  and  excellent  discrimination,  gillie 
its  completeness  and  method  render  it  a  genuine  aid  to  students. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

1\  his  Historical  Biographies  Mr.  Gardiner  has  grouped  together 
the  lives  of  half  a  dozen  notable  men  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  England’s  history.  They  are  intended  to  be  read  alter 
the  Outlines  of  English  Historg.  They  have  been  chosen,  the 
author  tells  us,  from  the  “  middle  period  of  English  history— 
that  in  which  the  constitution  of  England  was  being  settled.” 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  succeeded  in  giving  life-like  portraits  of  his 
subjects.  He  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  good  points  of 
e,.ch  character,  but  without  allowing  their  unworthy  actions 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Ilis  heroes  are  as  widely  separated  by 
di'eisity  of  position  and  of  character  as  they  were  by  the  lapse 
ot  time.  Of  them  all,  the  first  and  the  last,  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  William  III.,  have,  perhaps,  the  strongest  claim  upon 
the  gratitude  of  Englishmen — Simon  for  what  he  attempted, 
William  for  what  he  achieved.  As  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out, 
Simon  failed  because  he  lacked  that  support  of  the  nation  which 
was  the  secret  of  William’s  success,  enabling  him,  as  it  did,  to 
carry  out  the  dictates  of  his  tolerant  spirit.  He  shows  how 
Cromwell  again,  by  his  want  of  tolerance,  defeated  his  own  aims, 
and  thus  his  life-work  died  with  him.  The  Black  Friuce  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake  are  raised  from  the  rank  of  mere  vulgar  heroes, 
famed  only  for  feats  of  arms,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  opens  the  eyes  of  his 
voung  readers  to  see  in  the  one  the  supporter  of  the  Commons 
and  in  the  other  the  typical  Englishman,  of  untiring  energy  and 
dauutless  spirit,  true  to  his  duty  according  to  his  own  code,  his 
idea  of  duty  being  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  implacable  enmity 
to  the  Spaniards  as  his  country’s  foes.  Though  devoid  of  the 
stirring  incidents  and  brilliant  exploits  which  enliven  the  lives  of 
his  other  heroes,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  succeeded  in  making  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  the  most  interesting  of  them  all.  No  book 
could  be  better  fitted  to  stimulate  young  minds  to  a  more  extended 
study  of  history  ;  while  the  impartiality  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of 
stvle  in  which 'it  is  written  make  it  a  most  desirable  book  for 
school  or  parish  lending  libraries,  where  biography  is  generally  the 
form  of  literature  most  in  request. 

The  Complete  Historg  of  England  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of 
its  title,  for  the  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside  is  left  out  of  the  text. 
Besides  being  incomplete  it  is  incorrect.  In  the  first  sentence  it 
asserts  that  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  “consists 
•of  three  countries  in  two  islands.”  Now  the  number  of  the 
British  Isles  amounts  to  several  thousand.  Any  clever  child  who 
finds  this  out  from  his  geography-book  will  have  his  faith  in  the 
Complete  Historg  completely  overthrown.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  writer's  mind  is  either  too  confused  or 
too  ignorant  to  make  his  work  a  safe  guide  for  the  young.  He 
tells  how  Edward  the  Confessor  “had  just  finished  a  cathedral 
which  he  called  the  West  Minster,  but  which  is  now  known  as 
Westminster  Abbey.”  Yet  from  a  foot-note  we  find  that  he 
himself  knows  when  and  why  a  church  is  called  a  cathedral.  We 
wonder  how  he  accounts  for  St.  Peter's  having  been  called  a 
minster  if  it  were  really  a  cathedral.  In  the  Hundred  dears’  W  ar 
a  foot-note  explains  that  Charles  the  Dauphin  was  so  called 
“because  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  wore  a  dolphin  as 
the  crest  of  his  helmet.”  This  is  an  odd  inversion  of  cause  and 
ell'ect,  for  be  certainly  only  bore  the  crest  because  he  was  the 
Dauphin.  And  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  last  independent 
Dauphin  resigned  his  province  to  the  French  King,  there  is  no 
stipulation  as  to  which  member  of  the  Royal  family  was  to  be  the 
Dauphin.  The  title  might  have  been  borne  by  any  of  the  King’s 
sons.  It  was  merely  continued  usage  that  led  people  to  think  it 
was  inseparable  from  heirship  to  the  throne.  The  pages  of  the 
Complete  History  are  sprinkled  with  pictures.  We  hope  those  of 
ancient  armour,  vessels,  and  weapons  of  war  are  more  like  the 
originals  than  the  view  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  turl- 
Covered  mound,  raised  as  a  memento  of  the  battle,  looks  like  a 
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great  block  of  masonry  that  might  vie  in  size  with  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt. 

The  Battles  of  Newbury  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War  that  Mr.  Money's  very  careful  and 
accurate  history  of  these  actions  and  of  the  siege  of  Donnington 
will  prove  a  useful  assistant  to  all  students  who  wish  thoroughly 
to  understand  that  difficult  period  of  English  history.  .  Now 
that  flowery  writing  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  in  his¬ 
tories  of  all  sorts,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  on  a  writer  who 
leaves  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  who  has  gathered  up 
every  scrap  of  available  information  that  throws  light  upon  his 
subject,  both  from  manuscripts  and  contemporary  punted  matter. 
These  he  gives  in  the  appendix.  There  are  also  plans  of  the 
ground  and  the  disposition  of  the  armies,  and  biographical  notices 
of  the  persons  distinguished  as  leaders  on  either  side.  In  this,  the 
second  edition,  the  general  subject  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take 
away  from  its  local  character  and  connect  it  more  closely  with  the 
whole  drama  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Some  additional  plans  have  been 
also  added.  We  notice,  too,  that  the  author  has  enlarged  his 
biographical  notice  of  Sir  John  Hurry,  the  weathercock  Scot 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  aud  gives 
such  particulars  of  his  death  as  must  satisfy  the  objectors  who 
complained  that  this  had  not  been  brought  forward  with  sufficient 
distinctness  in  the  first  edition. 

Christian  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Biilow.  It  contains  the  lives  of  many  so-called  saints 
and  hermits  of  the  early  Church  as  they  appeared  when  disfigured 
by  the  grotesque  inventions  of  the  mediaeval  imagination,  lhe 
translator  calls  them  “  holy  stories,”  but  as  many  of  the  subjects 
were  in  early  life  as  distinguished  as  sinners  as  they  afterwards 
became  as  saints,  and  as  their  sins  are  described  with  a  fulness 
that  reminds  one  of  the  delight  which  certain  revival  preachers 
take  in  dwelling  on  the  exploits  ot  their  days  of  darkness,  their 
lives  are  very  little  to  the  use  of  edifying.  The  translator  gives  out 
these  legends  in  their  English  dress  as  a  religious  book  that  shall 
he  neither  didactic  nor  dogmatic,  the  prevailing  faults,  as  he 
thinks,  of  such  books  in  the  present  day.  He  does  not  pledge 
himself  for  the  veracity  of  the  legends.  But  his  remark  in  the 
preface  that  “  in  all  ages,  and  especially  in  an  age  of  fervent 
faith,  the  imagination  and  the  heart  see  whatever  they  desire  to 
see,”  seems  to  hint  at  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  reality  of  some  of  the  miracles  recorded.  lie  invites  his 
readers  to  “  seek  them  for  entertaiument,  and  let  the  edification 
come  of  itself”;  and  we  can  assure  them  that,  whether  they  find 
edification  or  not,  they  will  certainly  be  disappointed  iu  their 
expectations  of  entertainment. 

Egyptian  Life  and  History  must  he  classed  among  the  books 
written  for  edification  rather  than  amusement.  It  is  published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  iu  order  to  assist  students  of  the 
Bible  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  many  allusions  to  Egyptian 
manners  and  customs  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 
purpose  it  will  answer  very  well,  for  it  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  known  on  these  subjects  from  the  monuments  aud  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions,  according  to  the  readings  accepted  by  the 
must  learned  Egyptologists.  There  is  also  a  minute  account  of 
the  process  and  cost  of  mummification,  and  among  the  illustrations 
we  find  an  interesting  picture  of  a  cat  mummy.  Cats  being  sacred 
animals,  it  was  considered  as  much  a  work  of  piety  to  embalm  the 
cat  as  any  other  member  of  the  family.  But  the  author  does  not 
mention  the  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  mummied  cats  have 
been  found  to  be  mere  shams  stuffed  out  with  rubbish  into  the 
required  shape,  and  with  nothing  real  about  them  except  the  head. 
No  pious  Egyptian  would  dare  to  do  the  impious  act  of  un¬ 
wrapping  a  mummy;  but  the  embalmers  were  evidently  sceptics 
who  had  no  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  cat,  and  kept  the 
money  paid  them  for  the  costly  substances  needful  for  embalming 
poor  puss,  and  trusted  to  the  fraud  not  being  found  out.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good,  and  a  list  of  all  the  texts 
in  the  Bible  in  which  Egypt  is  mentioned  is  added  by  way  of 
appendix. 

The  Key  to  the  Waverlcy  Novels  probably  owes  its  existence  to 
the  custom  which  has  now  become  so  prevalent  of  giving  school¬ 
boys  one  or  two  of  the  novels  to  “  get  up  ”  as  holiday  tasks.  This 
is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  as  it  makes  the  bo^s  thoroughly 
detest  books  that  might  be  a  never-failing  source  of  solace  and 
amusement  to  them  in  after  life.  As  it  is,  the  boy  seldom  looks 
at  the  prescribed  novel  till  the  last  day  of  the  holidays,  and  then 
he  appeals  to  the  most  intelligent  member  of  the  family  to  tell 
him  “oil’  short”  as  much  of  the  story  of  it  as  he  can  muster 
patience  to  listen  to,  This  Key  to  the  novels  will  save  such  boys 
and  their  families  much  trouble.  It  contains  a  digest  of  each 
novel  condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  headed  by  a 
list  of  all  the  characters  introduced.  They  are  told  oil'  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  beginning  with  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  ending 
with  St.  Potion's  Well.  As  no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  their 
respective  merits,  the  inexperienced  might  infer  that  The  Highland 
Widow  or  The  Surgton's  Daughter  was  a  work  of  ns  much  im¬ 
portance  as  Waverlcy  or  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  We  cannot 
imagine  how  it  is  that  such  abridgments  of  popular  books  increase 
nnd  multiply  as  they  do.  They  can  give  no  better  idea  of  what 
the  books  really  are  than  a  playbill  gives  of  a  play. 

'The  Handbook  of  Agriculture  professes  to  impart  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ull  farm  work,  from  t ho  formation  of  soil  to  the 
making  of  ensilage,  within  the  small  compass  of  a  sixpenny 
primer.  It  also  contains  directions  for  cheese  and  butter-making, 
aud  for  the  rearing  and  maintaining  of  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
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poultry.  If  it  be  possible  to  learn  how  to  make  good  cheese  and 
Butter  from  a  few  lines  of  letterpress,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
receipts  here  given  are  well  fitted  to  teach  it,  and  we  can  only 
wonder  why  so  few  dairymaids  excel  in  so  apparently  simple  an 
art.  And  if  the  whole  art  of  farming  is  so  easy  to  explain,  and 
can  be  reduced  to  such  insignificant  proportions,  it  seems  wonder¬ 
ful  that  agricultural  colleges  should  still  be  frequented  by  students, 
or  that  the  necessity  of  practical  experience  should  be  so  much 
insisted  upon  as  an  essential  condition  of  success  by  those  who 
have  themselves  been  most  successful  in  their  agricultural  under¬ 
takings. 

I  he  first  edition  of  Stewart's  Modern  Geography  was  published 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  This  is  the  thirty-third.  During 
that  period  the  map  of  Europe  has  undergone  very  remarkable 
changes.  In  the  first  edition  Germany  is  described  as  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  States,  grouped  together  in  nine  circles.  Holland 
and  Belgium  are  then  united  under  one  crown.  Italy,  now  one 
united  kingdom,  is  split  up  into  a  host  of  separate  States.  The 
kingdoms  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Greece  all  form  part  of 
Turkey.  Montenegro  is  not  thought  worthy  of  being  named  at 
all  ;  and  Athens  is  a  “  town  in  Livadia.  rescued  only  from  obscu¬ 
rity  by  remains  of  ancient  grandeur.”  Places  which  have  since 
been  brought  by  war  into  startling  notoriety  were  then  either  un¬ 
known  or  misknown.  Perhaps  some  suffering  soldier  in  the  snow- 
filled  trenches  before  Sebastopol  may  have  remembered  how  he 
had  learnt  from  his  geography-book  that  the  Crimea  was  noted 
for  having  the  most  delightful  climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Going  further  afield,  we  find  that  the  United  States  then  num¬ 
bered  only  twenty-four,  and  that  Australia— or  New  Holland,  as 
it  was  then  always  called — had  but  the  one  town  of  Sydney. 
While  at  home  it  is  startling  to  find  that  fifty  years  ago'  Man¬ 
chester  was  not  of  importance  enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  list  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  ;  Torquay  was  distinguished  as  being 
the  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  seaside  town 
Brighthelmstone  had  not  yet  been  contracted  into  the  familiar 
Brighton.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  revolutions  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  map,  the  revolution  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  of  writing  school  books  is  even  greater.  The  small  duodecimo 
volume,  with  boards  covered  with  marble  paper  and  pages  covered 
with  proper  names,  would  seem  singularly  repulsive  both  outside 
and  inside  if  placed  among  the  daintily  bound  volumes  with  a 
picture  on  every  page  that  now  fill  the  schoolroom  shelves.  Yet 
it  is  amusiug  to  find  that  the  author  in  the  preface  dwells  much 
on  the  “  pleasing  form  he  has  given  to  a  branch  of  learning  ”  too 
generally  rendered  dry  and  repulsive.  It  has  not  dawned  upon 
him  that  geography  could  be  acquired  in  any  other  way  than  learn¬ 
ing  by  rote,  and  he  only  ventures  to  suggest  that,  where  possible, 
the  teacher  should  teach  the  scholar  how  to  pronounce  the  names 
of  foreign  places  before  requiring  him  to  commit  them  to  memory. 
That  the  book  should  have  held  its  own  against  the  legion  of  mure 
attractive  rivals  that  have  recently  appeared,  and  should  still  be  so 
much  in  demand  as  to  call  for  the  issue  of  a  new  edition,  proves  that 
there  must  still  be  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  cling  to  the 
old  method.  The  new  edition,  though  corrected  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  date,  and  very  much  increased  in  bulk,  still  follows  the  plan 
of  the  original  edition.  It  is  therefore  more  adapted  for  use  as  a 
geographical  dictionary  for  occasional  reference  than  as  a  text-book 
for  teaching  the  subject. 

The  filth  part  of  Miss  Mason’s  Geographical  Headers  is  written 
in  the  same  pleasant  manner  as  those  that  preceded  it.  It  gives  a 
general  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  physical  features  of  the  several  countries  and  the  character¬ 
istics  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  author  names  Keith 
Johnston  and  Mrs.  Somerville  as  the  authorities  on  which  she  has 
chiefly  depended.  As  she  has,  however,  laid  under  contribution 
several  recently  written  books  of  travel,  the  information  in  her 
pages  is  fresh  and  in  accordance  with  the  latest  lights  on  the 
subject.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  less  known 
countries.  The  .account  of  Japan,  for  example,  a  country  whose 
aptitude  for  development  makes  it  specially  interesting',  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  and  true  to  life.  It  might  have  been  pointed 
out,  however,  that  though  it  is  as  green  as  the  Emerald  Isle  itself, 
there  is  no  grass;  and  that,  as  the  Japanese  have  no  domestic 
animals,  the  traveller  attracted  by  its  beauties  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  forego  milk,  butter,  and  butcher’s  meat  during  his 
sojourn,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  national  diet  of  fish, 
game,  rice,  and  tea.  Passing  on  to  America,  we  find  that  the 
author  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
the  Incas  in  Peru  occupied  an  analogous  position  to  the 
Aztecs  in  Mexico.  Now  the  Aztecs  were  the  dominant  race 
or  people  in  Mexico  who  had  conquered  the  other  nations  and 
held  them  in  subjection,  while  the  Incas  were  simply  the  royal 
family  of  Peru.  Therefore  to  speak  of  the  natives  of  Peru  as  the 
Incas  is  pretty  much  like  calling  all  Scots  before  the  Union 
Stewarts.  Again,  to  cite  Aztecs  and  Incas  as  examples  of 
Indians  who  have  become  highly  civilized  is  a  very  grave  error, 
for  ethnologists  are  agreed  in  deciding  that  the  nations  whom  the 
Spaniards  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  of  a  different  race  from 
the  Indians,  with  whom  they  had  no  communication.  Miss  Mason 
is  generally  so  well  informed  that  we  did  not  expect  to  find  her 
assert  that  in  Peru  “  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the 
abi  riginal  Incas.”  We  are  also  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of 
the  wonderful  traces  of  a  still  older  civilization  in  Central 
America. 

Chambers's  Geographical  llegder  for  the  Fourth  Standard  is 
Confined  to  Scotland,  British  America,  and  the  Australian 


Colonies.  The  part  treating  of  Scotland  is  at  once  the  fullest  and 
the  best,  and  we  find  in  it  here  and  there  interesting  scraps  of 
local  history  in  connexion  with  different  places  that  are  not  com¬ 
monly  known.  But  few  of  those  who  speak  familiarly  of  the 
northernmost  point  of  Scotland  as  John  o’  Groats  know  the  story 
of  the  Dutchman,  John  Groat,  and  his  brothers  who  settled  there 
under  James  VI.  When  their  descendants  had  multiplied  to  eight 
families,  and  the  heads  of  each  cl  aimed  the  rightof  taking  the  head 
of  the  table  at  the  yearly  feast  to  which  they  all  gathered,  the 
John  Groat  of  that  day  hit  on  the  plan  of  erecting  an  eight-sided 
building,  with  a  table  of  the  same  shape,  and  as  many  doors  as 
there  were  sides  to  the  house.  He  made  each  of  his  kinsmen 
enter  bv  a  separate  door  and  take  the  seat  opposite  to  it,  and  thus 
peace  was  restored  to  the  clan. 

I  he  Third  Standard  Reader  is  a  collection  of  easy  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse.  As  the  name'  implies,  it  is  intended  for  very 
young  readeis,  and  the  pieces  have  been  wisely  chosen,  more  with 
an  eye  to  amusement  than  instruction.  We  are  glad  to  see  among 
them  translations  ol  some  of  Andersen’s  fairy-tales.  Such  enter¬ 
taining  lessons  ought  to  lure  the  dullest  children  into  mastering 
the  difficult  art  of  reading  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  Graduated  Reader  is  also  a  book  of  selections ;  but,  as  it 
is  intended  (or  more  advanced  scholars,  the  pieces  are  of  a  more 
ambitious  character.  They  have  been  very  happily  chosen  from 
such  masters  of  style  as  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Addison  in  their 
lighter  vein,  and  are  well  suited  to  inspire  a  desire  of  making  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  other  works  of  these  authors.  There 
are  also  extracts  from  Dickens  and  from  sundry  books  of  recent 
travel.  Thus  the  book  brings  before  the  children  a  great  diversity 
of  language  and  of  style,  at  once  enlarging  their  vocabulary  and 
power  of  expression,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  in  a  reading-book. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  MAN  who,  like  M.  Livet,  can  quote  the  thirty-years  old 
testimony  of  ISainte-Beuve  that  the.  seventeenth  century  is 
“  sa  province,”  certainly  has  no  reason  to  apologize  to  the  general 
for  a  volume  of  detached  studies  on  that  period  (i).  Students  of 
French  literature  are  independent  of  Sainte-Beuve's  testimonial. 
M.  Rivet's  excellent  work  on  the  l’rdcieuse  school,  his  editions  of 
Moliere,  Saint-Amant,  and  the  important,  if  not  always  extremely 
interesting,  lampoons  on  French  society,  which  copy  and  complete 
Bussy-Rabutin's  Histoire  amourcuse,  with  more  than  one  of  the 
essays  here  reprinted  and  previously  known,  establish  his  claim 
to  be  heard  with  any  one  who  is  competent  to  judge  whether 
he  shall  be  heard  or  not.  The  perusal  of  the  volume  (part  of 
which  is  new  to  us  and  part  not  new)  certainly  does  not  weaken 
M.  Livet’s  title  to  Sainte-Beuve's  designation.  In  one  or  two 
places  he  shows,  perhaps,  a  trace  of  what  has  been  happily  called 
‘’the  rage  of  the  specialist” — the  exceedingly  human  weakness 
which  tends  to  make  a  man  rightly  or  wrongly  irascible  with 
whosoever  meddles  with  “  my  thunder.”  We  think  he  is  wrong 
about  the  Fronde.  For  the  Fronde,  with  all  its  shameless  display 
of  party  spirit  and  private  intrigue,  was  still,  in  the  main,  a 
protest  against  the  deadly  levelling  of  all  local  government  and  all 
aristocratic  principle  in  France,  which,  after  little  more  than  a 
century,  brought  about  the  revolutionary  cataclysm,  and  w’hich, 
after  two  full  centuries,  has  not  yet  given  place  to  aDy  healthy 
spirit  of  local  independence.  But  the  first  is  an  excusable 
weakness,  and  the  second  is  an  arguable  point.  In  M.  Livet’s 
knowledge  of  facts  there  are  few  flaws,  and  in  his  handling 
of  them  there  are  abundant  merits.  Almost  the  only  serious 
fault  that  we  have  to  find  (and,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  very  serious 
fault)  is  that  in  a  book  uniting  essays  published  during  a 
lapse  of  fully  thirty  years,  there  is  hardly  any  means  of  de¬ 
termining  at  what  time  each  was  written,  a  point  which  in 
such  matter  is  of  very  great  importance.  No  doubt  the  in¬ 
structed  reader  can  remedy  this  out  of  his  own  instruction — can 
see  that  the  charming  paper  on  M  me.  de  Fiesque  (the  aide-de- 
camp  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
Dames  Galantes,  for  whom  a  more  ignoble  Brantome  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  Bussy-Rabutin)  was  written  before  the  completion  of  M. 
Lalanne's  correspondence  of  Bussy — that  is  to  say,  five-and-twenty 
years  since — and  that  the  paper  on  Saint-Amant  is  the  introduction 
to  M.  Livet’s  Bibliotlieque  elzevirienne  edition  of  that  lively  bard, 
and  so  of  still  older  date.  But,  if  there  is  any  indication  of  these 
facts  in  the  text,  we  have  not  discovered  it,  and  it  would  be  useful 
to  the  laity.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  book, 
and  its  sketches,  besides  those  mentioned,  of  Marie  Manciui,  of 
Sainte-Ohanlal,  of  Antoine  Corneille,  brother  of  the  famous  two, 
of  the  less-known  Philippe  Cospeau,  and  of  other  interesting 
persons,  deserve  every  welcome. 

France  is  honourably  distinguished  by  a  certain  .absence  of  the 
minor  crazes  which  disgrace  English  life.  Every  reader  of  M. 
Renan  remembers  his  mild  but  crushing  scorn  of  the  temperance 
folly  ;  even  Allan  Kardec  made  not  much  of  spiritisme  ;  and  vege¬ 
tarianism,  anti-vaceinationism,  the  cult  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
so  forth,  have  made  but  little  way  across  the  Channel.  Wogan 
is  an  English  name ;  can  it  be  that,  despite  his  mediaeval  prefix, 
M.  de  Wogan  has  the  blood  of  cracked  and  perfidious  Albion 
in  his  veins  ?  However  this  may  be,  M.  Tanneguy  de  Wogan  (2) 

(1)  Portraits  du  grand  siicle.  Par  C.  L.  Livet.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(2)  La  vie  ii  bon  marclie.  Par  Tanneguy  de  Wogan.  Paris  :  Plon. 
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■writes  more  sensibly  than  some  of  our  wholly  English  vegetarians, 
and,  unless  we  mistake  him,  goes  so  tar  as  to  admit  that,  ii  he  saw 
his  wav  to  provide  beefsteaks  for  the  multitude,  he  would  do  so, 
and  that  he  onlv  recommends  creme  de  fecide  and  timbnle  vegefa- 
rienne  because  he  doesn  t  see  it.  lhat  is  always  something. 
Besides,  English  vegetarians  will  cry  out  on  him,  for  he  actually 
gives  a  receipt  for  grenouilles  aux  ipinards.  “  Oh  !  Mr.  Newman, 
Mr.  Newman,  oh !  ” 

No  one  who  knows  (and  possesses)  M.  Frank’s  charming  edition 
of  Lcs  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  can  take  up  an  original  book 
of  verse  of  his  (3)  without  being  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  and 
much  of  its  contents  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prejudice.  The 
author  flings  away  on  one  side  the  sham  impassibility  of  the 
feebler  Paruassiens.  and  on  the  other  side  the  cruelty  and  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  naturalist  school.  We  cannot  say  that  his  form  is 
perfect,  and  his  matter  might  sometimes  be  chastened ;  but  his 
hook  is  at  any  rate  a  good  symptom. 

The  ingenious  writer  who  adopts  the  name  of  “  Daniel  Dare  ” 
has  written  a  novel  on  an  old  but  for  some  time  neglected  theme — 
the  situation  of  the  adventurer  with  pleasing  looks  and  a  false 
title  who  marries  and  makes  miserable  a  deserving  heroine  (4). 
This  situation  is  worked  out  not  without  merit,  though  the  heroine 
is  not  altogether  sympathetic  to  English  readers.  Le  pays  du 
merle  blanc  (5),  a  story  of  a  well-intentioned  young  king  aud  an 
intelligent  chimney-sweeper,  ar.d  the  chimney-sweeper’s  masters 
daughter,  and  a  princess,  and  etceteras,  is  handled  by  M.  (le  trges 
Vautier  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  a  countryman  of  N  oltaire, 
and  the  vignette  illustrations  by  “  Sahib”  deserve  little  short  of 
the  highest  praise.  We  wish  (all  the  more  that  it  has  a  prelace 
by  M.  Arsene  Houssaye)  that  we  could  speak  in  similar  terms  of 
Confessions  dune  cantatrice  (6).  Bat  we  cannot,  and  all  that  we 
can  say  is  that  readers  whom  the  conventionality  and  false  ring 
of  the  author's  style  and  tone  do  not  strike  may  possibly  lind  it 
interesting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


PARISH  chronicles  should  be  something  more  than  exhaustive 
researches  into  registers  and  the  like,  to  appeal  to  the  large 
extra-parochial  public.  The  Rev.  Stewart  Wright’s  Annals  of 
Blantyre  (Glasgow  :  Wilson  &  McCormick)  is  a  good  example  of 
its  class.  The  historical  survey  is  wide  and  comprehensive;  it 
shows  a  painstaking  care,  a  full  document  of  facts,  aud  patient 
investigation.  Yet  we  fear  the  author  does  not  make  good  his 
claims  to  the  attention  of  those  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
parish.  His  hook  is  decidedly  dry  in  style  aud  bald  in  statement. 
His  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  predecessors  in  the  ministry  is  not 
less  tiresome  by  reason  of  its  perfunctory  tone ;  these  estimable 
persons  do  not  live  in  his  pages,  but  merely  figure  as  in  a  cata¬ 
logue.  In  the  same  way,  the  eminent  men  of  Blantyre — such  as 
David  Livingstone,  Professor  Millar,  and  the  founders  of  the  local 
manufactories — are  discussed  in  a  rather  tame  fashion.  These 
■wearisome  matters  are  lightened  by  some  good  anecdotes,  one  of 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Munboddo. 
A  certain  laird  of  Blantyre,  a  believer  iu  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  death-bed  : — “  You  needna 
expec’  that  I’ll  be  lang  awa  frae  Woodlea,  I  loo  it  too  weel  for 
that.  So  when  simmer  comes,  and  ye  hear  the  blackbird  singing 
in  tbe  branches  oot  there,  mind  ye,  that’s  me.” 

In  tbe  preface  to  A  Modern  Deedalus  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Tom  Greer  is  humorously  anxious  that  his  loyalty'  should  be 
unimpeached;  though  an  Irishman,  he  loves  England,  and  though 
he  advocates  the  use  of  •dynamite  in  warfare,  he  deprecates  its 
secret  employment  in  the  destruction  of  public  buildings  and 
innocent  lives.  This  is  eminently  satisfactory  as  a  disclaimer  of 
all  svmpathy  with  the  deeds  of  the  doughty  hero  of  his  amusing 
fiction.  It  is  Mr.  John  Ilalloran,  not  Mr.  Tom  Greer,  with  whom 
we  are  concerned.  While  his  worthy  father  and  brothers  are 
engaged  in  the  inferior  patriotic  duties  of  shooting  landlords  by 
night,  Mr.  Ilalloran  is  perfecting  his  mighty  invention.  At  length 
he  finds  he  is  enabled  to  use  his  pair  of  wings  to  the  tune  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  wind  and  weather  no  obstacle,  and  the 
carriage  of  weight  a  positive  advantage.  At  first  he  bedews  his 
wings  in  harmless  flights  in  his  native  night  air  ;  finally  he  befouls 
his  fingers  with  the  dirty  deeds  of  dynamiters  by  dropping  infernal 
bombs  into  the  funnels  of  ironclads  in  the  dead  of  night  in  Dublin 
Bay.  In  his  first  serious  flight  he  compasses  the  whole  coast  of 
Ireland  in  a  few  hours,  and  witnesses,  by  the  way,  the  murder  of  a 
land  agent,  while  su.-pendfcd  in  the  moonlight.  Of  this  cowardly 
crime  he  ingenuously  remarks,  “  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  give 
any  information,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  explain  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  I  had  witnessed  the  crime,  to 
an  incredulous  judge  and  probably  hostile  jury.”  He  is  horrified 
to  find  that  the  murderer  is  his  brother,  and  is  promptly  banished 
and  deprived  of  his  wings  bv  his  incensed  family  lor  objecting  to  the 
crime.  With  new  and  mightier  pinions  he  reaches  London,  creates 
immense  sensation,  is  interviewed  by  editors,  and  oflered  one 
million  sterling  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  his  invention.  Like 


(3)  l.a  chanion  cTamnur.  I*ar  IVIix  Frank.  Paris:  t  harpontier. 

(4)  Une  aventure  (fhier.  Par  Daniel  Dare.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(3)  Pc  pays  du  meric  blanc.  Par  G.  \  autier.  Pnri.s  :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Confusions  (Tunc  cantatrice.  Par  Mine.  A.  Rcney  lo  Bns.  Paris: 

Dentu. 


all  Irishmen,  however,  for  ever  exceptions  to  Walpole's  famous 
rule,  he  is  not  to  be  bribed,  aud  remains  as  incorruptible  as  his 
untiring  plumage ;  wild  horses  will  not  tear  his  secret  from  him, 
nor  solitary  confinement  in  the  clock-tower  at  Westminster.  He 
escapes  of  course,  and,  joining  the  rebel  army  in  Ireland,  speedily 
convinces  the  English  Government  of  their  errors.  A  very  pretty 
fiction  with  a  very  palpable  moral. 

A  timely  aid  to  persons  of  frail  memory  is  supplied  by  Colonel 
Sir  John  Burgovne’s  Short  History  of  the  Xaval  and  Military 
Operations  in  Egypt,  1798-1802  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  The 
book  has  no  pretensions  to  being  anything  but  a  precis  of  tbe 
stirring  events  of  tbe  brief  occupation  of  Egypt  bv  Bonaparte  and 
Kleber.  On  Bonaparte’s  conduct  iu  several  matters  the  author  is 
needlessly  severe.  It  is  true,  but  it  is  a  little  irrelevant,  to  say 
that,  however  great  a  commander,  Bonaparte  “  had  no  notion  of 
gentlemanlike  behaviour.”  Again,  of  Bonaparte’s  ingenious  little 
scheme  to  entrap  five  or  six  hundred  Mamelukes,  to  carry  them 
to  France  so  that  they  might  learn  the  greatness  of  France  and 
become  his  sympathetic  supporters,  Colonel  Burgoyne  observes, 
“No  blacker  or  more  iniquitous  act  was  ever  done  by  a  soldier  ” 
than  the  issue  of  the  order  embodying  this  scheme  to  Kleber. 
There  is  considerable  point  in  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  won¬ 
derful  desert  marches  of  the  86th  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  and  of  the 
Indian  brigade  under  Sir  David  Baird  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Nile ;  “  all  that,  has  been  done  lately  with  much  flourish  of 
trumpets  was  performed  quite  as  successfully,  with  one-eigbth  part 
of  the  means,  a  little  over  eighty  years  ago.” 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  pleasant  “  Waterside  Series,”  edited 
by  “  Redspinner,”  begins  with  the  editor’s  Waterside  Sketches 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  All  lovers  of  angling,  and  for  that  matter 
all  lovers  of  nature,  will  welcome  the  reissue  of  Mr.  Senior's 
delightful  book,  which  is  just  fitted  to  the  fisherman’s  pocket  and  is 
clearly  printed.  Mr.  Senior  has  the  large  sympathies  and  en¬ 
lightened  tolerance  that  characterize  the  craft ;  his  descriptions 
are  excellent,  and  varied  by  agreeable  personal  touches  and 
anecdote.  His  chapter  on  Dike-fishing  is  admirable,  and  many 
are  the  fishermen  who  will  sympathize  in  sincere  fellowship  with 
his  “  Unlucky  Days  in  Wales.”  The  sad  episode  of  Llyn 
Savaddan — in  the  vulgar  Llangorse,  not  Llangorst,  as  it  is  mis¬ 
printed — serves  only  as  a  relief  to  the  more  happy  experience  of 
Mr.  Senior  in  other  waters. 

He  who  first  beholds  a  bright  green  cover  with  harps  (it  is  true 
there  is  a  crown  on  them)  and  shamrocks  scattered  about  the  title 
History  of  Ireland  may  not  unreasonably  expect  one  of  the 
mischievous  compounds  of  falsified  fact  and  morbid  sentiment 
which  Irish  Nationalists  are  accustomed  to  call  history.  But  Dr. 
W.  F.  Collier’s  book  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.),  which  is  meant  for 
schools,  agreeably  disappoints  the  reader.  It  is  cram  full  of  fact 
which  (except  perhaps  in  the  very  earliest  times,  when  Dr.  Collier 
seems  to  put  hypothetical  matter  a  little  too  categorically)  is  fact, 
and  the  author  has  avoided  the  expression  of  opinion  on  points 
of  controversy  very  well.  The  matter  is  clearly  arranged,  and 
the  book  is  enlivened  by  a  large  number  of  unpretentious  but 
apposite  illustrations. 

We  have  received  The  Social  Code,  by  George  Ager,  LL.D. 
(Eliingham  Wilson),  especially'  designed  for  the  economic  despatch 
of  telegrams  to  foreign  parts ;  the  descriptive  Historical  Catalogue 
by'  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  of  the  Second  Loan  Collection  of  Miniatures 
aud  Enamels  at  Messrs.  Dickinson’s,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  the 
Insurance  Register  for  1885,  edited  by  Mr.  William  White 
(C.  &  E.  Layton).  The  present  month’s  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Societa  di  Letture  di  Genova  includes  a  paper  by  Signor  Cittadini 
on  the  commercial  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Who  Killed  John  Bull?  (T.  Boswortb)  is  a  little  political  satire 
on  recent  events  in  Egy'pt  and  the  Soudan,  not  by  any  means  of 
the  veiled  type  of  such  writings.  We  have  received  The  Medical 
Annual,  1884-;  (H.  Kimpton)  ;  The  Medical  Register  and  The 
Dentist's  Register  for  the  current  year ;  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Burdett’s  Official  Intelligence  for  1S85  (Effingham  Wilson),  which 
gives  carefully  tabulated  information  regarding  British  and  foreign 
securities,  registered  public  Companies,  and  all  stocks  dealt  in  on 
the  principal  Exchanges. 

A  new  steel  pen  called  the  Eureka,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Chipperfield  &  Messent,  has  the  advantage  that  by  a  very  simple 
improvement  in  tbe  manufacture  of  tbe  nib  it  is  made  practically 
impossible  for  the  pen  to  splutter  or  scratch. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joiin  IIart, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«  rpuE  YALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  F rom  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. _ 

1?  RED  ERR!  K  WALKER,  A.R.A. — A  LOAN  COLLECTION 

of  the  DRAWINGS  of  this  Painter  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s  Gallery, 
the  Rembrandt  Head,  5  Vigo  Street,  W.  Catalogue,  including  Admission,  Is. 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND 

Charter)  for  the  RELIEF  of  the  WIDOWS  and 


(incorporated  by  Royal 

ORPHANS  of  British  Artists. 


Z^fron-H ER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  beheld 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Wednesday,  April 22,  lt85. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  1IARDINGE  in  the  Chair. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  by  the  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions  of  Artists 
and  Patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Gentlemen's  Tickets,  21s.  ;  Ladies',  12s.  Gd.  ;  maybe  obtained 
o  tlu  Stewards,  ut  t  w  Barof  the  Fieemusous’  Tavern,  and  of  the  Secretary,  L.  YOUNG,  Esq., 
23  Garrick  Stieet,  W.C.  


■ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.  —  Tlie  NINETY-SIXTII 

JA  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  CORPORATION  will  take  place  in  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  Wednesday,  May  G.  at  half-past  Six  for  Seven,  precisely.  the  EARL  of 
ROSEBERY  in  the  Chair.  The  Stewards  will  be  announced  in  future  Advertisements. 

A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary  pro  tcm. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. _ __ _ 

TjUY’S  HOSPITAL.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Friday,  May  1. 

The  ITospital  contains,  besides  the  beds  for  Medical  and  Surgical  cases.  Wards  for  Obstetric, 
Ophthalmic,  and  other  special  departments. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  and  of  other  examining  Boards. 

Appointments— The  House-Surgeons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents.  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  arc  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships.— Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 
Zoology. 

Prizes,  &c.— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Studv.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine;  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Iloarc  Prize,  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  thelBeaney  Prize, of  30  Guineas, 
lor  Pathology  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship,  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  for  Physiology  ; 
the  Joseph  Iloare  Prizes,  of  £25  and  £10;  the  Michael  Harris  Prize,  of  £10,  for  Anatomy  ; 
the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prizes,  of  £10,  for  Ophthalmoscopy  ;  the  Burdett  Prize  for  Hygiene, 
value  £10  ;  the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize,  of  £15,  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  for  the  Open  Scholarships  competed  for  in  September, 
por  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  March  1885. _ 


rPIIE  IIIBBERT  LECTURE,  1885.— A  COURSE  of  SIX 

LECTURES  on  “  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Relig:on.  ns  Illustrated  by  the  Influence 
of  Pnulinism  on  Chri  tinnity,"  will  be  delive  ed  in  English  by  Pro  essor  PFLEIDERER, of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Lnngham  Place,  on  the  following  days— 
named'  ,  Monday,  13th,  Wednesday,  15tn,  Monday,  20th.  Wednesday,  22nd,  Monduv.27th, 
und  Wednesday.  29th  April,  at  Five  P.M.  Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lecture*  will  be  by 
t  cket  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send 
their  Names  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  &  Norgatk,  1 1  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C.,  not  later  than  April  1,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date  tickets  will  be 
issued  to  as  manv  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Professor  PFLEIDERER  at  Oxford, 
in  the  New  Examination  Schools. at  4.30  p.M.,  on  cnchof  the  followingduys— namely.  Tuesday, 
14th,  Friday,  17th,  Tuesday,  21st,  Friday.  24th.  and  Tuesday,  28th  April,  and  Friday,  1st  May. 
Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD.  Secretary /  to  the  Hilbert  Trustees. 


Magdalen  college  school,  oxford. 

Master— The  Rev.  U.  C.  OGLE.  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Ciavcn  Scholar. 


The  Second  Term,  1985,  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  Ai  ril  9.  New  boys  will  be  received  on 
the  previous  day  by  appointment,  but  boys  may, be  admitted  later  in  the  term.  This  term 
is  particularly  suitable  tor  the  admission  of  young  boys. 

The  work  of  everv  boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  boys,  und  there  is  special  prej  uration  lor  scholarship  and  other  examinations. 

Amon  r  the  successes  recently  gained  arc  :-ThreeOpcn  Classical  Scholarships;  Two  Oiien 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  1  irst  Class  m  1  inal  Mathe¬ 
matical  School  ;  l’ir.'t  Class  in  Classical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University  »  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  tj  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Schohn- 
6hip  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltouian.— . 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday, 

1 ■  April  21.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 


U>ADLEY  COLLEGE.- SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 

been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1*85 _ For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 

Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


rjUUNITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands) _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  lile  Preparation  for  the  Uuiver-ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Lxaminaiions.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  lor 
competition  in  August _ For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  WARDEN. 


■ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  CROSS,  Kent,  S.E. 

^  Under  the  Patronage  of  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen,  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  M. A., late  Head-Master  of  the  Oxford  Military 
College,  and  formerly  Instruc  or  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  Resident  Masters.  Graduates  in  Honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Preparation  lor  the  Army,  Navy,  Universities,  Civil  Service,  &c.  All  Candidates  for 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  during  the  lust  three  your*  have  been  success  ul,  taking  fourth, 
sixth,  ninth,  &e.  places.  Four  Nominations  to  Naval  Cadetships  and  One  to  a  Naval  Clerk¬ 
ship  arc  given  annually  by  the  Admiralty. 

Terms;  lor  Sons  of  Naval  and  Murine  Officer*,  50  Guineas  per  annum.  For  other-,  70 
Guineas  oer  annum.  For  further  particulars  as  to  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  &c\,  apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 

March  1. 1885.  By  order  of  the  Council.  G.  F.  E.  HAWKE, Bursar . 

JJILLSIDE,  ELSTREE— Thorough  PREPARATION  for 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Fourteen.  The  situation  is  exceptionally 
healthy,  and  within  easy  reach  of  London.  The  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  with  extensive 
Grounds  and  Playfields.  The  household  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Head- Master’s  Wife,  and  the  Boys  have  all  the  comforts  of  home.  During  the 
last  ten  years  Hillside  Boys  have  taken  good  places  at  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Westminster* 
St.  Paul  s.  Merchant  Tavlors’,  Marlborough,  Uppingham,  Clifton,  and  Wellington. 

Backward  and  Delicate  Boys  receive  inuividunl  and  special  tuition.  Terms  moderate.— For 
Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  Mr.  David  Ml  nro,  Hillside,  Elstrec,  near  London. 

Kensington  foundation  school, 

Kensington  Square.  Founded  1931.  Vi -itor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 
Head-Master— The  Rev.  G.  S.  RAYNOR,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Assisted  by  a  competent  stuff  of  Masters.  For  Boarders  and  Day  Scholars  a  thorough  general 
Education.  Pupils  are  ulso  spec  ii'iy  prepared  for  lie  Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Services. 
For  terms  and  information  apply  to  ,he  SecRKTAR  . ,  20  Kensington  Square,  W. 


■BOURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Buth,  Covered  Fives  Court — Address,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Phelps,  Brink  lea. 


T  IEUTENANT-COLOXEL  T.  J.  IE  MALLOOK,  P.S.C.,  late 

■*  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Garrison  Instructor  o  '  the  Southern  District  from  July.  1875,  to 
August,  1884,  receives  a  limited  number  o.  Militia  Subalterns  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS,  to 
prepare  them  for  their  Military  Competitive  E  xaniinatioii.  Co  onel  Mallock  will  haveoneor 
two  Vacancies  lor  the  next  Course  (April  1  to  the  September  Examination).— Address,  Pine- 
wood,  Bag  shot,  Surrey. 


"Y7TCAR  of  a  healthy  Parish  in  Herefordshire,  of  long'  experi- 

*  ence  in  Tuition,  has  Vacancies  for  TWO  LITTLE  BOYS  (age  from  Eight  to 
Twelve  ,  to  prepare  xor  Public  Scnools.— Address,  Yi  Alt,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Bookseller, 
Ludlow. 

SWITZERLAND.— The  Rev.  ED.  and  Mme.  DESCOMBAZ 

receive  a  FEW  YOUNG  LADIES,  who  have  every  educational  advantage  combined 
with  a  most  comfortable  home.  Beautiful  situation  on  the  Luke  of  Geneva.  French.  German, 
Music.  Pa  nting,  visiting  Professors.  First-class  references  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland — Sadex  pr&s  Nyo  *,  Vnud. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  1873. 

TOSEPIT  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

throughout  the  World. 


rPHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL— A  Charming  Winter  Resi- 

dence  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North-Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  hotel  gardens.  Reduced  tariff  from  November  1. 
Every  information  of  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


pHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  —Offices  of  the 

Council,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

Objects. 

Co-operation  among  the  Charitable.  i  Careful  Inquiry. 

Prevention  of  Pauperism.  I  Suitable  Help. 

One  or  more  Committees  have  been  established  us  a  meeting-place  for  workers  in  each. 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Union. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  work  of  the  Society  are  much  needed, 
and  shoo'd  be  sent  to  C  S.  Loch.  Secretary,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ;  or  tv# 
Messrs.  COUTTS  &  Co.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 

ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

rj'HE  FOLLOWING  CASES,  for  which  the  CHARITY 

J-  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  required  help  from  the 
ordinary  charitable  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED  by  the  Council  ct  tne  Society.  Moneys 
received  for  them  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  will  be  spent  without  deduction  in  their 
relief.  Cheques,  &c.,  should  be  made  payable  to  C.  S.  Locii,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham. 
Street,  W.C. 


11,897.  It  is  xvished  to  huv  a  g-ood  Baker's  mangle  to  lend  to  a 

respectable  "WIDOW  for  six  months,  with  a  view  of  her  eventually  repaying  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  cost.  Two  children  are  in  the  parish  schools,  one  is  in  a  Home,  and 
another  is  ubout  to  be  admitted  shortly.  There  will  then  be  only  two  children  at  home  v 
one  ot  whom  is  earning  5s  a  week.  £7  7s.  is  the  amount  required. 


12,333.  An  East-End  Committee  desire  to  raise  £2  10s.  to  assist 

in  maintaining  a  WIDOW  and  two  small  children.  The  husband  died  of  consumption 
early  tins  year,  and  hi-*  long  illness  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  family.  Th  c 
widow  is  now  being  taught  tailoring,  and  expects  to  he  able  to  Cara  a  livelihood  in  two- 
months.  Aid  to  tlie  above  extent  is  required  in  the  interval. 


12,3G9.  Temporary  help  wanted  for  the  family  of  a  very  respect- 

able  MAN  now  in  the  hospital.  Doctor  reports  that  lie  should  remr«»i  in  hospital  another 
three  weeks,  and  is  likely  to  he  able  to  go  t<»  work  again  after  being  rent  to  a  Convales¬ 
cent  home.  lie  lias  work  to  go  to  when  well.  Illness  has  been  ve  y  severe.  Employer 
and  clergy  have  helped  ;  and  the  Almoner  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  will 
do  so.  £3  9s.  is  still  needed. 


I1,G87.  A  South-Eastern  Committee  are  anxious  to  obtain  further 

heln.  in  order  to  continue  for  the  present  a  weekly  allowance  of  7*.  Gd.  to  a  MAN  and  his 
WIFE. both  reed 33.  The  former  s  buffering  from  an  incurable  disease. which  the  doctor 
soys  must  terminate  fatally,  whilst  the  latter  lias  heart  disease,  anti  is  unfitted  for  any 
hard  work.  The  relations  have  been  applied  to,  but  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  much. 
'Lite  man  was  in  receipt  of  1  Is.  u  week  from  the  Foresters,  but  owing  to  long  illness  he  is 
superannuated  at  3s.  Gd.  a  week. 


13,135.  It  is  desired  to  raise  £5  5s.  to  carry  on  for  three  months 

the  case  of  a  MAN  ill  of  consumption.  He  was  a  foreman  carpenter,  earning  50  s.  a  week. 
He  was  sent  to  Vcntnor  for  ten  weeks,  but  his  case  is  incurable.  He  is  44  years  of  age, 
married,  with  eight  children,  tlie  eldest,  14.  earning  5s  Gd.  a  week.  He  is  now  receiving 
p>.  from  his  club  (Hearts  of  Oak),  but  in  a  month’s  time  it  will  be  reduced  to  4s..  which 
is  the  permanent  allowance,  lie  basins  house  of  a  building  society,  which  costs  him  6s. 
ii  week  .mc;-  and  above  the  amount  paid  t  »  tlie  Society.  The  Church  assists  with  2s.  a 
week  :  the  Societv  for  Relief  of  Distress  have  assisted  with  7s.  a  week.  The  Committee 
wi-h  to  continue  the  7s.  u  week  for  u  month  ;  a  Iter  wards,  when  theelub  is  reduced  to  4s., 
to  increase  tlie  amount  to  12s.  ;  this  would  take  £3  16s — u  sum  o.  £1  9s.  has  been  spent  on 
the  case -total  required,  £5  5s. 
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LORD  CAIRNS. 

rpHE  death  of  Lord  Cairns  was  wholly  unexpected. 
_L  Some  years  short  of  seventy,  he  was  among  the  tenacious 
race  of  English  public  men  scarcely  regarded  as  old,  and 
his  life  had  of  late  years  been  so  habitually  retired  that 
few  except  his  family  and  nearer  friends  knew  that  he 
was  an  invalid.  His  taste  for  field  sports  confirmed  the 
impression  of  his  general  health  and  strength.  During  the 
busiest  time  of  his  life  he  found  leisure  for  hunting,  and  he 
always  occupied  shooting-ground  in  Scotland.  It  is  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  estimate  the  political  importance  of  a  loss 
which  will  be  acutely  felt  by  his  party.  In  his  profession 
and,  except  that  he  was  on  the  losing  side,  in  public  life  he 
was  throughout  his  career  successful  and  prosperous.  He 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman  ; 
but  he  was  an  excellent  tactician ;  he  exercised  great  in¬ 
fluence  as  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  in  great 
•debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  spoke  with  argumentative 
vigour.  After  the  retirement  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Cairns  was  for  some  time  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Malmesbury  having,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  resigned  in  his  favour.  When  he  retired, 
in  consequence  of  his  weak  health,  he  was  less  missed  than 
he  would  have  been  in  almost  any  other  position.  A  power¬ 
ful  reasoner  within  a  limited  sphere,  he  had  none  of  the 
imaginative  passion  of  a  great  orator,  and  on  some  occasions 
the  same  defect  seemed  to  impair  his  judgment  on  que-tions 
of  political  expediency.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords  he  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the  many 
lawyers  who  have  found  themselves  out  of  p'acp  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  attained  tl^fc^sition 
which  was  occupied  in  the  last  generation  by  Bi>  1  and 

Lyndhurst.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  entered  irtily 

into  Parliamentary  contests  if  his  enthusiasm  '  JRv  c  been 
concentrated  on  a  particular  form  of  religio  jd  doctrine. 
There  was  something  paradoxical  and  aluica  cturesque 
in  the  devotion  of  a  powerful  intellect  and  apparently 
calm  temperament  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr. 
Sankey.  Both  his  predecessor  and  his  successor  on  the 
Woolsack  entertained  strong  religious  ct  ..  .ons,  but 
neither  of  them  conformed  to  the  Puritanism  which  satisfies 
a  less  instructed  class  of  the  community. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  among  those  who  were  com¬ 
petent  to  estimate  the  legal  capacity  of  Lord  Cairns’s 
great  qualities  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge.  In  both 
capacities  he  contended  on  equal  terms  with  Lord  Selborne, 
and  it  was  universally  admitted  that  he  had  no  need  to 
fear  his  eminent  competitor.  In  his  hist  term  of  office 
as  Chancellor  he  sometimes  took  advantage  of  the  modern 
arrangements  which  enable  the  holder  of  the  office  to  de¬ 
cline  judicial  functions.  After  his  retirement  he  seldom 
sat  as  a  Law  Lord,  feeling  apparently  little  of  the  pleasure 
which  generally  attends  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  special 
aptitude.  His  reputation  as  one  of  tin  greatest  judges  of 
his  timo  will  during  the  present  generation  bo  traditionally 
preserved,  and  the  Reports  include  a  certain  number  of 
weighty  and  authoritative  judgments;  but  bis  contri¬ 
butions  to  judicial  legislation  will  be  comparatively  small 
in  bidk.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  health  may 
have  been  impaired  before  bis  unfitness  for  hard  work  was 
jtopulaiTy  known.  His  Parliamentary  ability  was  first  re¬ 
cognized  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  probably  the  "uthor 
of  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Solicitor-G  neral.  When 


Lord  Derby  retired,  the  first  act  of  his  successor  was  to 
place  Lord  Cairns  on  the  Woolsack;  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
was  summarily  got  rid  of  to  make  a  vacancy.  The  new 
Minister  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  competent  adviser 
or  a  more  efficient  colleague.  He  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  ;  yet  it  was  Lord  Cairns  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  Lord 
Derby,  at  last  persuaded  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the 
Bill.  On  more  than  one  other  occasion  ho  displayed 
similar  adroitness,  and  his  courage  was  never  at  fault. 
He  is  believed  to  have  stood  high  iu  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  himself  possesses  the  qualities  in  which 
Lord  Cairns  was  deficient.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to 
supply  his  place  in  Opposition,  and  still  more  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  return  of  the  party  to  office. 

Lord  Cairns’s  success  in  life,  though  it  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  by  his  more  solid  gifts,  was  perhaps  facilitated  by 
the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  social  bearing.  Like  the  two 
great  lawyers  with  whom  he  has  already  been  contrasted, 
Lord  Cairns  took  his  place  without  effort  in  the  society  to 
which  his  political  and  official  position  had  raised  him.  Ho 
is  not  known  to  have  had  great  literary  cultivation,  and 
his  conversation  was  riot  original  or  brilliant,  but  he 
commanded  respect  by  the  vigour  of  his  understanding 
and  by  manners  which,  became  bis  rank.  If  the  new 
Judicature  Acts,  gradually  purged  of  their  numerous 
anomalies  and  inconveniences,  ultimately  promote  the 
interests  of  justice,  Lord  Cairns  will  share  with  Lord 
Selborne  the  credit  of  sweeping  alterations  which,  on  the 
whole,  may  be  considered  as  reforms.  Like  his  rival,  he 
greatly  preferred  the  equitable  jurisprudence  in  which  he 
had  been  trained  to  the  system  of  the  Common  Law ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  delusion  that  Law  and 
Equity  have  been  fused  because  some  of  their  forms 
have  been  reduced  to  identity.  The  preponderance  of 
legal  opinion  was,  and  perhaps  is,  in  favour  of  changes 
which  are  perhaps  not  fully  developed  ;  but  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  organic  innovation  was  strong;  and  Lord 
Cairns  might,  if  ho  had  sought  to  embarrass  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  have  deleated  or  crippled  the  project.  With  laud¬ 
able  self-denial,  he  abstained  from  systematic  opposition,  and 
gave  Lord  Selborne  powerful  assistance  in  trying  a  pro¬ 
mising  experiment.  He  had  probably  not  foreseen  the 
great  increase  in  the  evils  of  litigation  which  have  resulted 
from  the  new  arrangements  ;  or  perhaps  he  had  judged  that, 
when  the  general  scheme  was  introduced,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  correct  incidental  errors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  took  little  part  in  the  subsequent  administration  of  tho 
new  system  of  judicature.  Ho  might  also  have  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  tho  abundant  leisure  of  his  later  years 
in  promoting  the  total  or  partial  codification  of  tho  law;  but 
the  criminal  code,  which  was  drawn  up  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Chancellor,  is  still  remote  from  enactment.  His 
share  in  important,  legislation  has  nevertheless  been  greater 
than  that  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries.  On  his  proposition 
the  term  of  limitation  for  real  property  Inis  been  shortened 
from  twenty  years  to  twelve;  and  a  few  Sessions  ago  ho 
carried,  without  opposition  and  almost  without  notice,  the 
measure  which  now  makes  all  landed  property  saleable  at 
the  will  of  the  tenant  for  life.  No  more  considerable  change 
has  been  effected  within  living  memory.  Lord  Cairns 
would  have  achieved  greater  notoriety  by  a  smaller  measure 
if  it  had  been  the  subject  of  party  contest.  Tho  House  of 
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Lords  practically  abolished  primogeniture  and  settlement  of 
landed  property  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  one  of  its 
members. 

Lord  Cairns’s  place  in  the  political  world  will  not  soon  be 
filled.  It  seemed  to  have  become  a  law  of  Nature  that  he 
should  alternate  on  the  Woolsack  with  Lord  Selborne  ;  and 
r.o  other  person  remains  who  has  held  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
There  is  no  visible  successor  ready  to  fill  an  unexpected 
vacancy.  There  may  possibly  be  Conservatives  who  are  as 
sound  lawyers;  but  none  of  them  possess  Lord  Cairns’s 
authority  or  his  political  experience.  It  also  happens  that 
there  is  no  ex-Prime  Minister,  and  the  coincidence  illustrates 
the  permanence  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  party  leaders. 
Lord  Cairns  leaves  many  regrets  and  neither  envy  nor  ill- 
will  behind  him. 


EGYPT. 

Tin  HE  result  of  the  division  on  the  financial  agreement  was 
Jl  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  such  success  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  therein  turned  rather  on  the  comparative  apathy 
with  which  the  result  was  expected  and  received  than  on 
the  result  itself.  It  is  part  of  the  singular  good  luck  in  a 
party  sense,  as  opposed  to  the  persistent  ill  luck  in  a  national 
sense,  which  has  rested  on  this  Government,  that  events 
have  constantly  helped  to  distract  public  attention  from 
their  misdeeds  at  the  moment  when  those  misdeeds  were 
most  glaring.  Some  heady  partisans,  indeed,  have  it 
that  this  good  luck  is  partly  due  to  a  successful  attempt  to 
“  correct  fortune,”  and  that  the  sudden  despatch  of  Gordon, 
the  two  Souakim  campaigns,  the  Reform  agitation  of  last 
summer,  and  the  vigorous  preparations  for  a  Russian  war 
at  the  present  moment  have  all  had  less  reference  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  thecountry  than  to  the  well-being  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government.  That  is  as  it  may  be,  and  the  appreciation, 
whether  fair  or  unfair,  will  be  confirmed  or  rectified  by 
history.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
fortune — corrected  or  not  by  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  certainly  assisted  by  the  implicit  faith  of  their 
followers — has  in  the  last  few  weeks  twice  saved  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  the  defeat  which,  if  votes  were  governed 
by  conscience,  must  have  in  each  case  overtaken  him.  The 
negativing  of  the  first  Vote  of  Censure  has  given  a  further 
permit  to  the  Government  to  pursue  a  costly  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  policy  in  the  Soudan ;  of  the  negativing  of  the 
second,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  not  a 
formally  complete  surrender,  and  that  two  years’  experience 
of  the  intolerable  arrangements  now  introduced  may,  if 
fortune  condescends  to  favour  England  instead  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  enable  an  honester  or  more  capable  Ministry  in 
1887  to  free  England  from  the  trammels  now  imposed 
on  her. 

The  tactics  of  the  Arabs  at  Souakim  appear  to  have 
changed,  and  the  cessation  of  active  resistance  or  attack  led 
early  in  this  week  to  reports  of  Osman  Digna’s  desire  to 
surrender.  It  is  very  hard,  even  after  the  foolish  and 
repeated  talk  about  demoralization  on  which  we  commented 
last  week,  to  believe  that  any  one  can  havo  taken  seriously 
these  rumours,  and  the  reports  of  the  savage  ladies  who  are 
so  thirsty  that  they  have  to  resort  to  the  flag  of  Britain  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  and  succour  in  a  weary  land,  and  all 
the  other  simple  ruses  of  desert  warfare  and  of  all  warfare. 
Yet  there  really  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  surprise  felt 
when  the  outposts  discovered  on  Wednesday  that  the 
advance  was  not  to  be  a  promenade,  that  the  Arabs  had 
apparently  not  dispersed  at  all,  and  that  flags  of  truce  were 
much  less  plentiful  than  bodies  of  the  enemy  advancing  or 
holding  their  ground  in  unexpected  quarters.  For  the  last 
day  or  two  expectation  has  veered  round  (it  ought  to  have 
had  no  need  of  veering)  to  the  warlike  side,  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  despite  the  evacuation  of  Tamai,  that  a  sharp 
engagement — or  more  than  one — may  have  occurred  before 
these  lines  are  read.  Then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  hear  more 
about  Osman  Digna’s  discouragement,  and  the  flag  of  truce, 
and  the  possibilities  of  an  accommodation.  But  it  is  too 
obvious  to  need  insistence,  first,  that  a  feigned  discourage¬ 
ment  and  a  withdrawal  to  positions  further  back  would  be 
the  Arab  leader’s  natural  policy,  if  he  wished  to  draw  the 
English  troops  on  into  more  difficult  country  and  hotter 
weather;  secondly,  that  any  accommodation  with  Osman 
Digna  must  necessai'ily  be  entirely  precarious,  if  not  utterly 
illusory.  No  arrangement  even  with  civilized  peoples  lasts 
much  longer  than  it  is  sustained  by  force ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  uncivilized  peoples  lasts  not  a  day  longer  than 
the  force  is  visible  and  capable  of  immediate  applica¬ 


tion.  We  could,  no  doubt,  rule  the  Hadendowas  and  then- 
neighbour  tribes  easily  enough  by  half  a  dozen  garrisons  and 
an  experienced  Indian  Resident.  To  make  terms  with  them 
will  at  best  be  equivalent  to  the  postponing  of  active  opera¬ 
tions  till  such  time  as  it  may  please  them  to  begin  again. 
Not  only  are  these  considerations  obvious  in  themselves  and 
as  applying  to  the  immediate  situation,  but  they  formed  the 
clearly  understood  and  frequently  put  reasons  against  a 
Souakim  campaign  at  all,  except  as  a  means  of  opening  up 
the  route  to  Khartoum  and  holding  it.  With  any  other 
object  in  view  the  blows  struck  hist  year  and  this  year  are 
blows  struck  in  water.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  the 
calculations  of  those  strange  apologists  of  purposeless 
slaughter  who  insist  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  killed  not 
two  thousand  or  three  thousand,  but  four  thousand  Arabs. 
Y  ery  possibly  he  may  have  done  so,  and  much  good  may  it 
do  him.  But,  if  he  or  any  one  of  his  party  thinks  that  the 
killing  of  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  Arabs — of  any 
number,  indeed,  short  of  a  number  meaning  total  exter¬ 
mination — will  prevent  the  tribes  from  breaking  out  again 
when  the  immediate  pressure  is  removed,  he  and  those  who 
think  with  him  show  an  even  more  remarkable  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  this  universe  than  they  have  frequently  shown 
before. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  with  the  mysterious  and  knowing  air 
which  is  often  assumed  by  pretentious  ignorance,  that  very 
remarkable  effects  on  the  welfare  of  Lord  Wolseley's  force 
are  to  result  from  Sir  Gerald  Graham’s  week  of  confused 
fighting  round  Souakim,  and  that  by  these  effects,  if  on  no 
other  ground,  the  Souakim  proceedings  are  j  ustifiable.  Lord 
Wolseley  is  now  said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  and  how 
much  further  no  one  knows  for  certain.  It  is  alwavs  at 
once  ungracious  and  disagreeable  to  receive  an  unsuccessful 
general  with  bitter  comment  on  his  ill  success,  and  when  it 
has  been  once  said  that  no  English  general  for  many 
years  has  failed  so  signally  in  attaining  the  object  of  a 
campaign  as  this  general,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  more.  But  no  crueller  stigma  could  be  affixed  on 
Lord  Wolseley’s  generalship  than  that  thrown  upon  it  by 
those  who  allege  the  safety  of  the  troops  above  Dongola  as 
the  reason  for  the  scrambling  butcheries  round  the  zaribas 
of  Souakim.  If  Lord  Wolseley,  who  had,  though  not  so 
much  time  as  he  should  have  had,  yet  several  months  in 
which  to  prepare  his  campaign,  who  certainly  must  be 
deemed  to  have  had  carte  blanche  in  the  preparation,  and 
who  in  some  respects  prepared  in  the  most  elaborate  fashion, 
has  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  an  expedition  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Souakim  is  necessary  to 
carry  off  or  maintain  his  own  troops  in  safety,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  him  1  Further,  if  the  effect  of  a  blow  dealt  in  this 
quarter  is®  great  and  so  instantly  transmitted,  how  is  it 
that  he^H  not  arrange  for  its  delivery  before,  so  that  it 
might  ljJ^B  assisted  the  success,  instead  of  helping  to 
remedy  ^®iilure,  of  his  own  enterprise?  The  apologists 
of  the  Soiafciui  campaign,  as  of  one  intended  to  cut  out 
General  WAseley,  and  divert  the  avenging  arm  of  the 
|  Maiidi  from  the  Nile  troops  in  their  parching  summer 
quarters,  can. hardly  be  aware  of  the  figure  which  they  make 
their  favourite  general  cut.  It  is  indeed  proclaimed,  almost 
officiously,  that  the  operations  which  terminated  with  such 
ill  success  in  the  Bayuda  Desert  and  on  the  reaches  of  the 
Nile  had  little  more  plan  or  solid  design  than  the 
gropings  of  a  blind  man,  and  that  if  through  supreme 
good  fortune  Gordon  and  Khartoum  had  been  rescued  by 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
purest  flukes  recorded  in  the  history  of  warfare.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said,  and  said  justly,  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  miscalculation  of  a  problem  involving  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  elements.  Time  and  tide  (or  at  least 
the  current  of  the  Nile)  beat  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  first  place, 
though  it  will  probably  always  be  asked  by  military  critics 
why  he  did  not  expend  all  his  available  force  on  the  Btyuda 
dash,  if  he  made  it  at  all,  instead  of  sending  a  second  column 
woolgathering  to  Abu  Hamed.  But  the  present  is  a  very 
different  matter.  We  are  asked  to  believe,  not  only  that 
Lord  Wolseley  miscalculated  in  trying  to  meet  with  five 
thousand  men,  or  thereabouts,  the  Maiidi,  who  had  an  un¬ 
known  number,  but  that  he  miscalculated  likewise  as  10  the 
possibility  of  bringing  off  the  five  thousand,  and  has  required 
fifteen  thousand  more  to  be  hastily  thrown  on  the  hottest 
corner  of  the  world,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  own  position, 
in  order  to  make  that  position  good.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
contention  of  the  apologists  of  Sir  Gerald  Graham’s  expe¬ 
dition.  We,  for  our  part,  hold  no  man  guilty  of  such  charges 
as  these  until  they  are  proved ;  and,  till  it  is  proved,  though 
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we  do  not  know  what  General  Graham  is  supposed  to  be 
doing,  except  fleshing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sword  on  the 
Hadendowas,  we  shall  decline  to  believe  that  he  is  merely 
extricating  Lord  Wolseley. 


AN  EASTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Session  of  1885  was  condemned  to  barrenness  before 
it  began.  It  was  known  that  the  Seats  Bill  would 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  time  with  little  practical  result. 
Both  parties  were  through  their  leaders  pledged  to  accept 
the  Bill  as  it  had  been  privately  settled,  with  no  material 
alteration.  The  details  had  been  entrusted  to  Commissioners 
who  commanded  general  confidence,  and  there  had  been  no 
serious  opposition  to  their  local  proposals.  It  is  difficult 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  to  remember  how  the  House 
has  occupied  the  time  which  was,  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
ventional  necessity,  appropriated  to  the  ostensible  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  Bill.  Only  two  or  three  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  changes  involving  a  principle.  Alderman 
Fowler  made  a  strong  case  for  retaining  the  exceptional 
representation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  but  he  was,  as  he 
well  knew,  doomed  to  inevitable  defeat.  As  the  House  of 
Commons  was  nearly  unanimous  in  its  objection  to  a 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members,  the  argu- 
ment  that  there  were  no  surplus  seats  on  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  was  certain  to 
prevail.  If  Mr.  Fowler  and  his  colleagues  had  been  steady 
supporters  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  Government  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  respect  for 
tradition  and  precedent.  As  the  case  actually  stood,  the 
reduction  was  part  of  a  bargain  which  was  not  repudiated 
by  the  Opposition.  If  the  forces  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  were  considered  as  well  as  the  justice  of  their  re¬ 
spective  proposals,  the  compromise  was  reasonably  fair. 
The  debate  on  Mr.  Fowler’s  Amendment  was  a  decent 
tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  constituency,  but  it  could  : 
have  no  other  result  than  to  confirm  the  arrangement 
between  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  attempt  to  disfranchise  the  Universities 
was  more  invidious  than  the  interference  with  the  ancient 
privileges  ol  the  City.  That  an  eminent  scholar  and 
academic  dignitary  should  resent  the  special  disturbance  of 
the  dead  level  of  household  suffrage  would  be  surprising  if 
modern  experience  had  not  shown  that  Liberal  Professors 
are  the  most  vehement  and  intolerant  of  partisans.  The 
contention  that  the  University  constituencies  ought  to  consist 
of  the  teaching  staff  could  only  have  suggested  itself  to  a 
pedantic  local  coterie.  The  graduates  are  the  proper  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  culture  which  they  have  shared;  and  their  fitness 
is  certainly  not  impaired  by  their  later  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  were  among 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryce,  not  only  on 
the  ground  that  Trinity  College  is  loyal  to  the  Crown,  but 
because  the  two  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  Irish 
members  have  long  represented  the  University.  It  would 
have  been  a  triumph,  after  expelling  Mr.  Plunket  and  Mr. 
Gibson  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  fill  their  places 
w  ith  successors  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  O’Brien. 
Although  Mr.  Bryce  incurred  the  immediate  defeat  which 
he  must  have  anticipated,  he  was  probably  satisfied  by  Sir 
C.  Dilke’s  eager  assent  to  his  arguments  and  conclusions. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  a  Minister  conducting  a 
Bill  which  expresses  a  compromise  complies  with  the  rules 
of  loyalty  by  speaking  against  provisions  which  he  never¬ 
theless  asks  the  House  to  insert.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
ojien  to  Sir  C.  Hilke  to  propose  hereafter  a  still  more 
revolutionary  Reform  Bill;  but  it  was  unnecessary  to 
announce  his  purpose  of  further  changes  in  proposing  a 
settlement  which  purports  to  be  final 

The  representation  of  the  Universities  and  the  former 
allotment  of  four  members  to  the  City  of  London  have 
served  to  a  certain  extent  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
rignts  of  the  minority.  Both  questions  excited  more  interest 
than  the  new Tangled  scheme  of  Proportional  Representation. 
Accidental  or  indirect  privilege  may  tend  to  break  tlio 
monotonous  preponderance  of  the  poorer  classes.  Politicians 
of  all  shades  entertained  an  instinctive  suspicion  of  elaborate 
contrivances  for  reclaiming  with  one  hand  a  fraction  of  the 
concession  made  with  the  other.  Mr.  Hare’s  original  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  single  constituency  for  the  United  Kingdom  has 
long  since,  though  it  secured  the  approval  of  Mr.  Mill, 
been  relegated  to  the  storehouse  which  contains  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  Laputa.  A  fragment*  which  remained  in  the  form 


of  a  registration  of  the  successive  preferences  of  voters  re¬ 
commended  itself  by  apparent  fairness  to  a  few  dispassionate 
and  acute  understandings.  There  was  much  force  in  the  con¬ 
tention  that  an  exclusive  repi  esentation  of  the  majoritv  was 
unjust,  and  indeed  it  is  lor  this  reason  that  some  thoughtful 
politicians  have  systematically  opposed  a  wide  and  uniform 
suffrage.  The  same  disbelievers  in  democracy  would  have 
g'adly  supported  Mr.  Courtney  if  his  proposals  had  been 
practicable.  His  self-sacrifice  and  his  untiring  energy 
procured  him  a  respectful  hearing  j  hut  he  scarcely  succeeded 
in  making  the  scheme  intelligible  to  ordinary  hearers,  and 
those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  his  arguments  were 
not  convinced  that  Proportional  Representation  would  be 
allowed  to  exist  if  it  really  secured  to  the  minority  a  fair 
slrtre  of  influence.  The  three-cornered  constituencies  which 
were  designed  to  effect  the  same  purpose  have  already  been 
j  swept  away  because  they  attained  their  object.  No  poli¬ 
tician  has  lately  proposed  to  apply  to  Parliamentary  contests 
the  system  on  which  the  School  Beards  are  iur  the  time 
elected.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  was  Mr.  Courtney’s 
principal  ally,  in  some  degree  confused  the  discussion  by  his 
repeated  expositions  of  the  unfair  operation  of  the  present 
system  on  the  majority  as  well  as  on  the  minority.  It 
seemed  that,  if  he  was  in  the  right,  Proportional  Represen¬ 
tation  is  already  in  some  degree  established. 

1  he  House  has  still  to  deal  with  the  most  mischievous 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  No  superficial  appearance  of  sym¬ 
metry  can  justify  or  excuse  the  wanton  augmentation  of  the 
forces  of  sedition  and  anarchy.  The  Irish  Nationalists  from 
time  to  time  profess,  with  transparent  insincerity,  their  dis¬ 
content  with  a  measure  which  in  their  wildest  exaltation 
they  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  an  English  Ministry 
and  an  Imperial  Parliament.  When  the  Irish  schedules 
are  reached,  time  will  probably  be  wasted,  not  because  the 
Nationalists  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Bill,  hut  in  preliminary 
obstruction  to  an  entirely  different  measure.  They  well 
know  that  their  ostensible  protests  will  be  answered  by 
reference  to  the  general  compromise.  The  Conservative 
leaders  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Irish  portion  of  the  Bill  if  only  there 
had  been  a  reasonable  chance  of  successful  opposition. 
The  strong  householder,  when  the  stronger  man  came  in 
arms  to  eject  him,  might  act  prudently  in  accepting  a 
compromise  which  left  him  in  possession  of  a  small  part  of 
his  furniture  and  goods.  The  Government  had  in  framing 
the  Bill  recoiled  before  the  seeming  anomaly  of  applying 
different  principles  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland.  There 
might  have  been  a  certain  danger  in  providing  the  agitators 
|  a  new and  plausible  grievance;  but,  till  within  a  short 
interval  before  the  production  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Hartington, 
and  probably  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  prepared 
to  incur  the  risk  of  separate  legislation.  When  the  measure 
had  once  been  introduced,  and  still  more  when  it  had  been 
cat  1  ied  through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  had  become  im¬ 
possible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  p  arts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Unless  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  had  been  prepared  to  accept  the  Irish  clauses, 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  arrange  conferences  with  the 
Government. 

lie  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  only  been 
diverted  from  the  Seats  Bill  by  regular  or  desultory  dis- 
1  missions  of  foreign  complications.  The  debate  on  the  Vote 
ot  Censure,  and  the  frequent  conversations  on  successive 
tidings  of  disgrace  and  disaster,  have  scarcely  been  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Lord  Salisbury’s  powerful  denunciation 
of  the  folly  and  misconduct  of  the  Government  was  in 
some  degree  wasted  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  displayed,  in  moving  the  vote,  more  than  usual 
want  of  the  pugnacity  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  would 
well  have  become  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
most  powerful  attacks  on  the  Ministers  were  delivered 
from  1  he  benches  behind  them.  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Gosciien  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Vote  of  Censure, 
and  for  once  they  were  not  inclined  to  contradict  their 
speeches  by  their  votes.  Only  about  a  dozen  Liberal 
members  followed  their  example,  and  the  later  vote  on  the 
Financial  Convention  proves  that  the  Ministerial  phalanx 
is  still  unbroken.  The  House  of  Commons  has  not  raised 
its  character  during  the  first  part  of  the  Session,  and 
the  second  part  excites  reasonable  apprehensions.  It  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  politicians,  of  primary  necessity 
that  the  Crimes  Bill,  or  its  main  provisions,  should  be 
continued.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  repudiated  the  most 
urgent  of  public  duties,  hut  neither  has  ho  undertaken  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  life  and  property.  It  is  not  abso- 
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In  tely  certain  that  lie  may  not  contemplate anotherKilmainham 
Treaty  and  trust  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  as  the  Pope  has  handed  over  to  the  same  guardian 
the  control  of  religious  education.  If  lie  shrinks  from 
coercion,  he  will  lose  the  services  of  Lord  Spencer  ;  but  in 
that  case  he  may  perhaps  think  that  a  more  pliable  Lord- 
Lieutenant  would  be  less  likely  to  impair  the  popularity  of 
his  superiors.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  with  confidence 
that  the  Seats  Bill  and  some  kind  of  Irish  Crimes  Bill  will 
furnish  the  House  of  Commons  with  as  much  business  as  it 
will  be  able  to  transact.  The  Government  may  perhaps 
introduce  a  Bill  for  accelerating  the  election  ;  but  it  will 
only  pass  on  the  condition  of  being  unopposed.  It  may  be 
said  of  this  Session,  if  of  no  other,  that  the  least  of  its 
faults  is  its  unexampled  sterility. 


THE  CHINESE  VICTORIES. 

.4  FTER  many  failures  the  Chinese  have  at  last  gained 
i  V  several  victories  at  once.  They  have  won  a  substantial 
success  in  Tonquin,  and  a  very  brilliant  one  in  Paris. 
General  Briere  de  l’Isle  remains  to  plague  them  more  or 
less;  but  something  very  new  in  modern  French  politics 
will  happen  if  they  hear  anything  more  of  M.  Ferry. 
Available  information  is  too  scanty  to  allow  of  a  full  estimate 
of  the  consequences  of  General  N£griers  defeat;  but 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  French  expeditionary 
force  has  been  overtaken  by  a  fate  that  commonly  befalls 
Hie  armies  of  a  Government  which  relies  exclusively  on  its 
luck.  It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  General 
Briere  de  l’Isle  was  under  the  necessity  in  mere  self- 
defence  of  winning  continual  victories  against  heavy  and 
increasing  odds.  He  had  two  armies  to  deal  with,  and  his 
own  force  was  just  sufficient  to  beat  back  one  at  a  time.  His 
very  successes  were  injurious  to  him  by  compelling  him  ti 
detach  garrisons,  and  extend  his  lines  so  as  to  oppose  a 
dwindling  force  to  an  enemy  who  has  been  repeatedly 
driven  back  but  uever  destroyed.  His  operations  have 
been  a  repetition  on  a  very  small  scale  of  Napoleon’s 
famous  campaign  in  1814.  While  he  has  been  victorious 
over  one  enemy  on  one  side,  the  advance  of  another  on  his 
Hank  and  rear  has  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantages  of 
success.  His  operations  against  the  army  of  Ivwang  Si 
left  the  field  open  to  the  army  from  Yunnan,  and,  while 
he  has  been  engaged  in  beating  back  the  second,  the  first 
has  been  able  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  has  fallen 
on  the  weak  detachment  at  Langson.  In  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  even  a  slight  defeat  may  be  enough  to  entail  serious 
disaster.  Whether  General  Negrier  was  badly  beaten 
or  only  slightly  beaten  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langson 
is  perhaps  doubtful.  He  confesses  to  having  suffered  a 
serious  check  in  an  offensive  movement.  That  need  not 
in  itself  have  entailed  the  evacuation  of  Langson  ;  but 
a  later  telegram  sent  by  the  Commander-in  Chief  an¬ 
nounces  the  loss  of  the  town  and  the  retreat  of  the  garri¬ 
son  on  Hanoi.  General  Negrier  himself  has  been  wounded. 
As  he  expressed  confidence  in  his  ability  to  hold  his 
ground  on  the  26th  of  March,  but  was  wounded  in  re¬ 
treat  on  the  28th,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  French 
had  heen  severely  beaten  on  the  27th.  Meanwhile  an 
action  in  front  of  Tuyen  Quang  is  reported,  in  which  the 
French  suffered  severely,  and  were  at  least  not  victorious. 
In  consequence  of  these  separate  engagements  with  armies 
advancing  on  him  from  the  north  and  the  north-east, 
General  Briere  de  l’Isle  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
all  the  ground  gained  in  recent  operations,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  whole  force  in  the  Songkoi  Delta.  The  utmost  he 
can  promise  to  do  is  to  hold  his  ground  till  he  is  reinforced 
from  Europe.  General  Negrier  also  thought  he  could 
maintain  his  position  at  Langson  ;  but  within  forty-eight 
hours  he  was  falling  back.  According  to  the  official  state¬ 
ments  of  M.  Ferry,  General  Briere  de  lIsle  should  be 
able  to  concentrate  a  force  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  men 
at  Hanoi,  and  a  European  army  of  that  size  ought  to  be  a 
match  for  four  times  its  number  of  Asiatics.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  that  the  French  have  lost  much  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  they  had  in  the  earlier  stages  of  these  operations. 
The  Chinese  are  reported  to  direct  their  attacks  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  to  fight  with  spirit.  Even  the  Black  flags  have 
shown  themselves  more  audacious  than  ever.  The  example 
of  the  campaign  of  1814  is  not  encouraging  for  the  French. 
In  that  year  very  commonplace  generals,  at  the  head  of 
second-rate  armies,  were  able,  by  a  moderately  skilful  use  of 
numbers,  to  crush  an  army  led  by  a  consummate  military 


genius.  What  the  Austrian  and  Russian  generals  did  then 
may  be  done  now  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances 
by  the  Chinese. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  disasters  in  Tonquin  should 
entail  the  fall  of  M.  Ferry.  He  has  never  been  at  the 
head  of  a  compact  party.  His  administration  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  coalition,  notoriously  the  weakest  of  all  supports, 
and  has  owed  its  existence,  like  the  Republic  itself,  to  the 
absence  of  any  really  serious  rival.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  such  a  Cabinet  was  ill  qualified  to  resist  a  serious 
shock,  and  51.  Ferry  had  done  much  to  prep  ire  his  own 
fall.  From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Tonquin  he 
has  refused  to  look  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  face ;  he 
has  had  recourse  to  one  makeshift  after  another  to  tide  over 
immediate  difficulties ;  he  has  dismissed  competent  public 
servants  of  the  stamp  of  51.  Bourree,  who  showed  inde¬ 
pendence.  Every  measure  taken  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  has  had  the  effect  of  complicating  it  and  making  it 
more  costly.  His  foolish  description  of  China  as  a  “  quantity 
“  negligeable  ”  was  scarcely  uttered  before  its  absurdity 
was  proved  by  events.  He  has  given  his  enemies  good 
ground  for  asserting  that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution  ; 
and,  though  every  successive  governor  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  has  done  the  same  tiling,  it  has  never  bepn  con¬ 
sidered  justifiable  by  their  enemies  in  opposition.  Of  late, 
jjince  troubles  began  to  thicken,  he  has  been  caught  out  in 
some  of  those  deceits  which  every  French  politician  finds 
necessary  in  office,  and  is  denounced  for  wnen  he  fails.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  breakdown, 
occurred  51.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  should  be  called  to 
account.  The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  last  Saturday  before 
the  full  extent  of  the  disaster  was  known  showed  that  >  he 
Cabinet  was  in  thegreatest  danger.  A  decisive  majority  refused 
to  express  any  further  approval  of  its  policy.  Very  little  is 
needed  to  turn  an  unfriendly  neutrality  into  open  hostility, 
and  by  5Ionday  the  little  needed  had  happened.  M.  Ferry 
must  have  seen  that  his  Ministry  was  at  an  end  even  before 
he  entered  the  Chamber.  The  Deputies  who  dismissed  him 
in  such  a  summary  fashion  are  not  entitled  to  any  degree  of 
approval.  They  did  not  punish  his  Cabinet  for  its  policy, 
but  on  account  of  a  failure  for  which  they  themselves  were 
equally  responsible.  Only  a  very  small  minority  has  op¬ 
posed  the  Tonquin  adventure  all  through.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  though  they  have  diflered  on  matters  of 
detail,  have  accepted  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  It  M. 
Ferry  has  driven  a  coach  and  four  through  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  crime  has  been  committed  with  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  Chamber.  Large  majorities  have  voted  insuffi  lent 
supplies  and  accepted  feeble  makeshifts.  When  51.  Ferry 
called  China  a  “  quantite  negligeable  ”  the  Chamber  laughed 
at  the  joke.  But  the  past  conduct  of  the  Chamber,  though 
it  proves  its  political  ineptitude,  does  not  afford  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  51.  Ferry  was  hardly  treated.  He  had 
broken  his  bargain,  and  has  rightly  enough  paid  the  forfeit- 
The  p  >  I  icy  of  which  the  Chamber  approved  was  very  igno¬ 
rant  and  shortsighted,  but  it  was  M.  Ferry’s  own.  When 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  failure,  the  Deputies  who  voted  for  it 
three  months  ago  while  it  was  not  yet  a  total  failure  have 
naturally  turned  round  on  the  5Iinister  who  has  led  them 
into  the  fix.  They  are  in  a  hurry  to  show  their  repentance 
by  getting  rid  of  the  tempter,  neither  would  anybody  who 
should  plead  that  the  Chamber  has  no  right  to  stiike  for 
sins  of  its  own  liking  have  much  chance  of  a  hearing.  Who¬ 
ever  else  is  in  the  wrong,  51.  Ferry  has  been  a  failure. 

The  political  situation  produced  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
late  Cabinet  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  likely  to  be  a 
return  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  between 
the  overthrow  of  Gambetta’s  Ministry  in  1882  and  the 
accession  to  office  of  51.  Ferry  in  February  of  1883.  During 
that  interval  a  succession  of  feeble  Administrations  was 
formed  avowedly  to  serve  as  stopgaps.  51.  de  Freycinet, 
51.  Duclerc,  51.  Falli&res,  each  held  office  for  a  few 
months,  and  were  turned  out  one  after  another  simply 
because  they  were  too  weak  to  keep  their  feet.  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  same  round  is  to  begin  again  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  When  M.  Gambetta  was  upset 
51.  de  Freycinet  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  ot  a  5lin- 
istry  because  51.  Brisson,  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
firmly  declined  to  run  the  risk  of  damaging  his  mysterious 
political  reputation  by  taking  an  office  in  which  his  capacity 
would  be  put  to  the  test.  After  six  months  of  office  M.  de 
Freycinet  was  deposed  by  a  majority  of  375-  -AT  PieseQt 
51.  Brisson  has  again  shown  his  fitness  to  govern  France 
at  some  future  day  by  refusing  to  govern  at  a  moment  of 
difficulty,  and  51.  de  Freycinet  has  once  more  been  chosen 
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for  the  honourable  function  of  stopgap  and  has  accepted  it. 
The  position  is  not  one  which  appears  capable  of  attracting 
a  politician  of  any  pride,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
M.  Freycinet’s  conduct  compares  favourably  with  M. 
Brisson’s  or  M.  Lfiox  Say’s.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  reported,  and  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  to 
have  refused  office  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  held 
with  comfort,  or  under  circumstances  which  will  assure 
them  a  long  tenure.  The  politician  who  will  try  is  at 
least  entitled  to  more  respect  than  those  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  the  condition  of  France  go  from  bad  to  worse 
rather  than  risk  their  reputations.  The  defeats  in  Ton- 
quin  are  doubtless  serious  enough,  but  they  and  the  worst 
local  effects  they  can  produce  are  insignificant  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  state  of  things  in  Paris.  A  Chamber  which 
cannot  see  the  character  of  its  own  acts,  and  loses  its 
head  when  they  produce  their  natural  effect ;  politicians 
who  keep  up  a  reputation  for  capacity  by  avoiding 
responsibility;  a  troop  of  little  men  prepared  to  hold 
office  on  any  condition  ;  an  Opposition  split  into  fragments, 
and  headed  by  men  rvho,  by  general  consent,  have  no  chance 
of  governing,  but  who  can  combine  to  make  government 
impossible — these  among  them  have  the  whole  power  in 
their  hands.  Whether  this  dead  level  of  incapacity  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  Republic,  or  has  been  produced  by  it,  is  perhaps 
a  question.  What  is  beyond  doubt  is,  that  these  are  the 
signs  which  in  France  and  elsewhere  have  gone  before  revo¬ 
lution.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  Ministry  is  formed  will 
be  compelled  to  continue  the  war  with  China,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  will  conduct  it  on  the  lines  of 
M.  Ferry.  Public  feeling  does  not  seem  to  go  beyond 
showing  more  vigour  in  Tonquin.  The  negotiations  for 
peace  in  which  M.  Firry  is  reported  to  have  been  engaged 
during  the  last  days  of  his  Ministry  would  afford  ground 
for  a  satisfactory  settlement ;  but  the  defeat  of  General 
N£grier  will  almost  certainly  appear  to  call  for  a  return 
match. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  CATS. 

TR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  is  quite  right.  In  his 
-1AJ-  agreeably  patronizing  article  on  Christmas  (oppor¬ 
tunely  published  by  the  Contemporary  Review  at  Easter) 
Mr.  Arnold  predicts  the  end  of  the  iEon.  A  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  to  be  marked,  as  it  seems,  by  a  festive  disregard 
for  the  Eighth  Commandment,  is  approaching.  Every¬ 
where,  indeed,  we  observe  signs  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
present  effete  condition  of  affairs.  Everywhere  authority  is 
threatened.  The  Revolt  of  Islam  and  of  the  Ganowanian 
race  (in  Canada)  has  begun  in  earnest.  In  Europe 
dynamite  at  every  corner  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Henry 
George  on  every  stump  speak  trumpet-tongued  of  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  new  social  and  political  forces.  But  what 
man  may  do  to  man  is,  after  ad,  comparatively  trifling. 
Man  has  done  every  kind  of  abomination  to  man  at  various 
periods  in  his  chequered  and  discreditable  history.  Things 
btgiu  to  seem  truly  threatening  when  the  lower  animals  (as 
we  pharisaically  term  them)  rise  against  their  master. 

The  cats  have  been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Spectator  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  feline  tribes.  For 
many  years  this  excellent  journal  has  ministered  to  the 
tribal  vanity  of  puss  by  proclaiming,  on  the  house-tops  (just 
the  place  w here  cats  most  do  congregate),  the  amazing  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  of  a  creature  hitherto  regarded  as  harmless 
and  necessary.  Then  came  the  vivisection  controversy,  ably 
conducted  by  our  contemporary.  in  that  discussion  the 
wrongs  of  cats  have  been  dwelt  on  in  language  which  we 
hesitate  to  call  inflammatory,  because  we  cannot  believe 
there  was  any  real  intention  to  arouse  the  passions  of  a 
subject  race.  But,  just  as  in  India  and  elsewhere,  the  cats 
have  taken  what  was  meant  for  more  good-humoured  pro¬ 
tection  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Man  was  abdicating  his 
scientific  rights  ;  therefore,  argued  the  cats,  man  was  weak¬ 
ening  all  round,  was  ceasing  to  be  the  domineering  tyrant, 
and  therefore  must  bo  attacked  and  driven  from  his  pre¬ 
eminence. 

Nothing  less  than  reasoned  convictions  like  those — con¬ 
victions  ill  founded,  ind.-ed,  but  justified,  perhaps,  by  the  tone 
of  the  Thoughtful  press — can  account  for  the  late  Revolt  of  the 
Cats  in  Holborn.  The  melancholy  and  alarming  particulars 
of  the  first  battle  in  the  new  war  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers.  They  do  not  seetn,  however,  to  havo 
been  properly  estimated  by  the  daily  misleaders  of  public 
opinion.  The  skirmish  to  which  we  refer  was  fought  out 


vestigate 
three  cats,  including 


to  the  bitter  end  on  Tuesday  in  No.  2  Milman  Place, 
Mil  man  Street,  Holborn.  A  certain  Mr.  Ashton,  hearing 
wild  and  threatening  cries  in  the  passage,  went  out  to  in- 
the  causes  of  the  disturbance.  He  found  that 
a  black  male  of  the  species,  his  own 
property7,  were  holding  a  spirited  caucus  on  his  doorstep. 
With  the  usual  disregard  for  the  rights  o  public  meetings, 
Mr.  Ashton  attempted  to  break  up  the  assembly.  The 
chairman — w7e  m°an  the  chaircat — immediately  went  for 
him,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  influential  supporters.  Mr. 
Ashton  attempted  to  “smash  ”  or  “  disintegrate”  the  feline 
throng,  but  they  very  nearly  disintegrated  him  Bleeding 
from  wounds  in  the  hands, arms,  mid  neck,  Mr.  Ashton  fell 
back  on  his  supports,  and  was  removed  to  the  rear— in  fact, 
to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Reinforcements,  in  the  shape 
of  Police-sergeants  Crauford  and  Holland,  hurried  to  the 
abandoned  position,  where  they  found  that  the  enemy  had 
penetrated  to  the  back-parlour,  and  had  cut  Mrs.  Ashton, 
senior,  off  from  her  base.  She  also  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  gallant  sergeants,  armed  with  truncheons, 
returned  to  the  charge.  The  cats,  strongly  ported  in  the 
back-parlour,  declined  to  budge,  and  the  affair  was  fought 
out  with  the  most  reckless  gallantry  on  both  sides.  Though 
outnumbered  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  the  police¬ 
men  displayed  singular  valour,  and  finally  annihilated  a 
pair  of  the  enemy.  The  thiid  cat,  probably  the  black 
Tom  of  the  Correspondent  s  account,  made  his  escape,  and 
is  still  at  large.  This  is  the  most  unfortunate  part  of 
the  whole  adventure.  The  leader,  being  still  at  large 
and  in  spirit  unsubdued,  is  doubtless  collecting  his  forces, 
and  maturing  some  sudden  blow7  at  constituted  authority 
By  the  last  reports  a  strong  detachment  of  eats  was  seen 
moving  on  the  Oxford  Road,  and  a  rising  of  the  remnant 
of  the  free  Wild  Cats  of  Argyleshire  is  greatly  to  be 
dreaded,  unless  indeed  they  only  molest  the  local  crofters. 
Of  course  Man  has  but  one  policy  in  the  face  of  this  un¬ 
precedented  revolt.  No  terms  must  be  made  with  cats 
found  with  claws  in  their  paws,  and  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Sp  ctator,  must  be  very 
careful.  It  is  said  that  the  small  but  well  armed  tribe  cf 
bull-terriers  remain  loyal,  and  are  even  eager  for  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  hostilities.  But  every  man’s  foe  m3j^  now  be 
the  cats  of  his  own  household. 

Later.  At  a  Cabinet  Meeting  it  has  been  resolved  to 
attempt  to  investigate  the  grievances  of  the  cats,  and  to  come 
to  terms  w7ith  the  insurgents  if  possible. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  BIRTHDAY. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  seventieth  birthday  has  been 
celebrated  amid  the  rejoicings  of  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen  and  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  has  indeed  been  no  event  quite  like  it  in 
history  before,  since  the  peculiar  combination  of  man  and 
circumstances  has  never,  till  in  our  own  day,  occurred  to 
bring  it  about.  The  European  hero  of  the  nineteenth  cen  ¬ 
tury  may  not  stand  perhaps  towards  the  great  men  of 
earlier  period  in  the  relation  of  Agamemnon  to  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  but  his  mighty  deeds  are  celebrated  in  a  fashion 
widely  different  from  theirs  They  may  not  have  had  to  go 
quite  without  their  rates  sacer,  but  their  successor  has  a 
thousand  to  their  one,  and  a  thousand  who  are  striking  the 
lyre  in  his  praise  in  some  city  or  other  every  day  in  tho 
year.  Few7  men,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  have  ever  dono  as 
great  a  work  in  tho  world  as  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  no 
man,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  has  ever  done  any  work  as  great 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly  of  spectators.  Tho  news 
paper  press  and  the  telegraph  have  in  fact  converted  Europe 
into  one  huge  theatre,  constructed  upon  tho  most  perfect 
acoustic  principles,  and  with  tho  seats  so  disposed  as  to 
allow  an  excellent  view  of  the  stage  from  the  remotest  part 
of  the  house.  No  wonder  that  when  an  actor  brings  down 
that  house  the  sight  and  the  sound  should  bo  unexampled. 
As  might  be  expected,  tho  audience  becomes  a  spcetaclo  in 
itself,  and  there  are  some  among  us,  perhaps,  who  have  been 
looking  with  less  interest  on  the  great  performer  who  was 
called  before  the  curtain  Imst  Wednesday  than  on  tho  sea  of 
enthusiastic  faces  and  the  forest  of  waving  hands  which 
ho  confronted.  It  is  really  a  case  of  tho  whole  world 
“rising  at”  him,  for  the  world  of  a  civilized  European 
consists  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  Europo  and  the 
United  States;  and  though  there  must  of  course  be  many 
people  in  many  countries — but  for  the  German  military 
system,  an  admirable  historical  instructor  in  this  regard. 
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there  would  doubtless  be  some  even  in  Germany  itself — 
who  have  never  heard  Prince  Bismarck,  these  persons 
are  of  course  what  China,  to  M.  Ferry’s  disappointment, 
has  proved  not  to  be.  Neglecting  this  neglectable 
quantity,  we  may  say  without  material  inaccuracy  that 
the  hero  of  last  Wednesday’s  celebration  was  the  central 
figure  in  the  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  earth.  And  seeing  that  this  is  the  first 
experience  of  any  such  phenomenon  in  the  world’s  history  ; 
seeing,  too,  that  it  is  largely  the  result,  not  of  such  rare  and 
infrequent  causes  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  genius, 
courage,  and  good  luck  are  all  on  the  colossal  scale,  but 
also,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  of  such  constantly  pro¬ 
gressive  movements  in  civilized  life  as  the  development  of 
the  means  of  communication  and  of  the  instruments  of  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  natural  for  the  critical  mind  to  inquire  what 
this  phenomenon  portends  for  the  future  of  humanity.  The 
heroic  material  may  be  limited  in  amount ;  but  if  the  hero¬ 
making  machinery  continues  to  improve  as  it  has  done 
during  the  present  century,  will  mankind  ever  be  without 
their  hero,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  the  future?  and,  if 
they  will  not,  will  that  be  a  blessing  to  them  or  a  curse,  or 
simply  an  incident,  now  happy,  now  unfortunate,  of  their 
progress  ? 

It  is  natural  to  ask  these  questions,  even  though  the 
answers  to  them  must  be  more  or  less  speculative  ;  and  it  is 
equally  natural  that  those  to  whom  they  are  suggested  by 
the  position  of  the  German  Chancellor  should  immediately 
seek  fresh  data  for  determining  them  in  the  position  of  the 
English  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  only  other 
popular  idol  extant,  and  certainly  the  only  other  statesman 
in  Europe  who  supplies  an  example  of  the  “  one-man 
“  power.”  People  present  addresses  to  him  on  his  birthday, 
and  he  can  make  a  vast  variety  of  blunders  without  being 
either  driven  from  ofiice  or,  it  is  believed  (though  this  is  by 
no  means  so  certain  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  the  other 
popular  idol),  undergoing  any  material  loss  of  popularity.  In 
both  these  respects  he  resembles  Prince  Bismarck;  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  comparison  should  some¬ 
times  be  pushed  further  than  is  warranted,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  men  be  treated  as  exactly  analogous.  This 

is,  indeed,  the  precise  view  which  seems  to  be  taken 
of  it  by  some  of  those  reclaimed  and  rueful  Radicals  who 
are  apparently  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  democracy 
does  not  mean,  as  they  hoped  and  believed  it  did,  the  direct 
rule  of  a  mob,  but  the  rule  of  a  mob’s  favourite  who  may 
happen  not  to  be  theirs.  There  is  a  certain  pathetic 
humour  in  the  way  in  which  these  politicians  who,  and 
whose  political  fathers  before  them,  have  laboured  for  years 
to  establish  the  rule  of  the  demagogue  among  us,  are  now- 
shaking  heads  of  foreboding  over  the  growth  of  the  “  one¬ 
-man  power”  in  England.  But,  much  as  we  sympathize 
with  their  new-born  anxieties,  it  is  necessary  in  the  mere 
interests  of  clear  thinking  to  point  out  that  the  two  cases 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  comparing  suggest  considerations 
of  a  widely  differing  character  and  of  very  unequal  gravity. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  submit 
itself  as  blindly  to  any  man’s  guidance  as  Germany  submits 
herself  to  that  of  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  the  error,  if  it  be  one, 
has  these  distinctions  from  the  blindness  of  the  Gladstone- 
worshipper  in  this  country — that  it  rests,  at  any  rate,  upon 
more  rational  grounds,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  become  a  national  habit.  A 
blind  confidence  in  the  physician  who  has  saved  your  life, 
or  in  the  lawyer  who  has  saved  your  fortune—  a  confidence 
which  either  refuses  to  acknowledge  their  blunders  or  insists 
that  it  would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unwise  to  withdraw 
confidence  from  them — is  not  only  a  morally  admirable,  but, 
for  any  one  who  will  give  himself  a  little  uains  to  analyse 

it,  an  intellectually  defensible,  attitude.  But  to  extend  the 
same  unwavering  confidence  to  a  man  who  can  only  talk 
beautifully — and  because  he  can  talk  beautifully — about 
law  and  medicine,  but  who  cannot  point  to  one  undis¬ 
puted  cure  or  a  single  successful  lawsuit,  is  quite  another 
matter.  That  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hold  upon  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen  is  as  entirely  confined  to  their  ears, 
and  has  as  little  to  do  with  their  understandings  as  this 
illustration  represents  it,  is  practically  admitted  by  the  mal¬ 
content  Radicals  whom  we  have  been  quoting ;  that  it  is 
not  admitted  by  the  whole  intelligence  of  his  party  is  simply 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  party  interests  involved 
in  ignoring  a  palpable  truth.  But,  even  supposing  that 
BiSMARCK-worship  in  Germany  were  as  irrational  in  its 
nature  and  as  mischievous  in  its  immediate  results  as 
Gladstone- worship  in  England,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 


found  as  evil  an  augury  for  the  future  on  the  one  cult  as  on 
the  other.  The  former  phenomenon  can  at  best  prove  no 
more  than  this — that  the  statesman  who  by  genius  and 
good  fortune  creates  a  nation  will  acquire  a  mischievously 
excessive  power  over  that  nation  for  the  rest  of  his  political 
career.  But  nations  are  not  created  nor  their  destined  creators 
born  every  year,  or  every  century  or  every  five  centuries ; 
and  no  argument  for  the  perpetuation  and  development  of 
the  “  one-man  power  ”  in  Germany  can  possibly  be  founded 
on  Prince  Bismarck’s  unique  achievement  of  German 
unification.  Extraordinary  powers  of  oratory,  however, 
are  not  only  indefinitely  more  common  than  exceptional 
genius  for  action,  but  the  opportunities  of  the  orator 
are  to  the  opportunities  of  the  'man  of  action  as  a 
thousand  to  one.  Great  deeds  we  cannot  always  have 
with  us;  but  fine  words  will  never  run  short,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  attractions  of  the  “  second  best  ”  article  are 
infinitely  greater  in  the  case  of  words  than  in  that  of 
deeds.  Nobody  supposes  that  Germany  is  likely  to  get  even 
a  colourable  imitation  of  a  Bismarck  within  any  time  worth 
taking  into  account ;  but  who  would  undertake  to  say  that 
it  will  be  indefinitely  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  is  succeeded 
by  some  other  rhetorician  who,  however  inferior  to  him  in 
power  of  mind,  may  by  no  means  contemptibly  compete  with 
him  in  power  of  mischief? 

We  are  far,  of  course,  from  intending  to  convey  that  the 
above  are  the  only  differences  between  the  personalities  and 
positions  of  these  two  eminent  men.  They  are  divided  by  a 
distinction  which  goes  far  deeper,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  wholesome  and  the  un¬ 
wholesome  forms  of  popular  dictatorship.  Revolt  against 
the  “  one-man  power  ”  in  any  form  or  under  whatever 
conditions  has  its  origin  in  the  disappointment  of  the  Radical 
when  it  cannot  claim  a  more  reputable  parentage  in  the 
visions  of  the  Anarchist.  Sensible  men  are  not  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy,  and  in  certain  cases  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  the  “  one-man  power  ”  in  government.  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  have  reasoned  out  their  creed  perceive,  indeed, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  the  persons  in 
whom  political  power  is  vested,  there  must,  unless  we  are  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  utter  anarchy,  be  the  concentration  of 
the  machinery  through  which  political  power  is  exercised. 
Their  complaint  agaiust  “  one-man  rule  ”  under  a  demo¬ 
cracy  is  not  that  it  is  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
multitude,  but  that  it  is  itself  the  rule  of  the  multitude  in 
another  form.  They  do  not  charge  the  dictator  with  substi¬ 
tuting  his  own  will  for  that  of  the  democracy,  but  with 
striving  to  gain  and  retain  authority  and  popularity  by 
making  their  ever-changing  will  his  own,  by  flattering  their 
prejudices,  and  taking  their  ignorance  as  his  guide.  The 
critics  of  the  dictator  do  not  deprecate  his  power  because 
it  is  too  great  in  its  extent,  but  oecanse  it  is  vicious  in  its 
origin  and  in  too  many  cases  pernicious  in  its  exercise. 
They  do  not  denounce  him  because  he  is  too  strong,  but 
because  his  strength  is  not  his  own,  but  borrowed,  and 
because,  therefore,  he  may  at  any  moment  have  to  exert  it 
for  purposes  which,  however  his  intelligence  and  conscience 
may  disapprove  of  them,  he  is,  under  the  very  conditions  of 
the  tenure  of  his  authority,  compelled  to  execute. 


THE  CANADIAN  OUTBREAK. 

THE  persistent  optimism  which  has  made  so  many  news¬ 
paper  correspond  nts  and  others  believe  every  successive 
story  about  the  demoralization  of  Osman  Digna  and  his 
Arabs  has  been  equally  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  comments 
made  on  the  rising  in  the  North-West  Territory.  There 
has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance.  In  this  case  also  the  prophets  of  pleasant 
things  are  turning  out  to  be  most  egregiously  mistaken. 
The  rebellion  has  already  been  a  more  serious  affair  than 
Louis  Riel’s  former  farce  tragedy'  on  the  Red  River,  and  it 
is  against  all  experience  to  suppose  that  it  will  get  no  worse. 
The  very  circumstances  which  have  convinced  many  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  movement  tend  in  fact  to  prove  its 
gravity.  Riel’s  revolt  is  taking  place  in  a  very  distant 
region,  inhabited  by  a  scattered,  semi-civilized,  or  wholly 
barbarous  population,  with  which  are  mingled  a  few  settle¬ 
ments  of  industrious  colonists.  A  movement  of  this  kind 
may  be  weak  for  offensive  purposes,  but  for  the  defensive  it 
is  very  strong.  It  cannot  possibly  be  let  alone,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  come  at.  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  plainer 
every  day  that  the  rebellion  is  no  sudden  explosion.  It  has 
clearly  been  prepared  for  some  time  past.  The  chiefs  have 
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organized  their  followers  "with  care,  and  have  been  able  not 
only  to  provide  arms,  but  to  secure  allies  in  the  United 
States.  A  sudden  and  well-struck  blow  may  cut  the 
rebellion  down  at  once  \  but  that  blow  will  be  difficult 
to  deal,  and,  failing  an  immediate  and  decisive  success, 
the  Dominion  Government  must  prepare  for  military 
operations  of  a  costly  character. 

Up  to  the  present  the  fighting  has  taken  the  course  which 
is  best  calculated  to  favour  the  extension  of  the  rebellion. 
There  has  been  an  action,  and  the  forces  of  the  Government 
have  suffered  a  defeat.  Major  Crozier  claims  to  have  in¬ 
flicted  severe  loss  on  his  enemy,  and  he  may  be  perfectly 
justified  by  the  facts  ;  but  he  was  beaten  back  in  his  attempt 
to  drive  Louis  Riel  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Duck  Lake 
none  the  less.  Now  a  defeat  is  most  particularly  a  defeat 
when  it  is  suffered  by  regular  troops  at  the  hands  of  irre¬ 
gulars.  The  victors  are  less  likely  to  compare  losses  than 
to  look  to  the  favourable  fact  that  they  have  won  against 
professional  fighting  men.  Colonel  Irvine,  the  senior 
officer  on  the  spot,  has  alse  been  compelled  to  make  the 
most  palpable  of  all  possible  acknowledgments  of  defeat  by 
evacuating  Fort  Carlton.  The  step  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  fort,  formerly  a 
trading  station  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  stands,  and 
may,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  be  a  gain  rather  than  a 
loss.  Colonel  Irvine’s  new  post  at  Point  Albert  may  be  in 
every  way  better  than  the  old ;  but  it  never  would  have 
been  taken  if  Fort  Carlton  could  have  been  held,  and  the 
rebels  will  be  justified  in  considering  the  change  of  quarters 
as  a  victory  for  them.  A  confession  of  weakness  of  this 
kind  was  all  that  was  needed  to  aggravate  the  revolt, 
and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  to  bear  of  new  out¬ 
breaks.  The  attack  of  the  Indians  on  Battlefoid  was  mani¬ 
festly  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  rising  at  Fort 
Carlton.  This  affair  seems  to  have  shown  all  the  usual 
features  of  an  Indian  raid,  and  it  is  only  too  likely  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  attacks  of  a  more  fatal 
kind.  There  is  only  too  much  probability  in  the  per.-istent 
reports  of  disturbances  among  the  Crees  and  the  Blaekfeet. 
It  is  said  that  Government  agents  have  been  murdered  in 
some  places,  and  that  whole  tribes  have  taken  up  arms.  In 
short,  the  Canadian  Government  has  to  face  a  rebellion  ex¬ 
tending  over  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  difficult 
country,  and  recruited  from  a  population  of  whole  or  half¬ 
savages,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  adventure  and  the  use  of 
arms.  If  any  credit  is  due  to  the  report  that  American 
adventurers  were  found  among  the  killed  in  the  late  tight 
near  Duck  Lake,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  rebellion 
supported  by  external  help.  The  Fenians,  like  the  Stonie 
Indians,  are  also  on  the  war-path  ;  but  their  operations  will 
probably  not  go  beyond  the  preliminary  steps  of  painting 
and  dancing.  Fighting  among  the  wet  forests  in  the 
Saskatchewan  valley  is  an  infinitely  less  comfortable  and 
more  dangerous  way  of  defying  the  Saxon  than  orating  in 
the  United  States.  The  power  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  suppress  the  revolt  is  beyond  question  ,  but  that  it 
can  use  all  its  resources  quickly  is  less  sure.  At  present 
General  Middleton,  the  commander  of  the  available  forces 
on  the  spot,  is  at  Qu’Appelle,  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance.  He  has  a  difficult  country  of 
forest  and  hill  in  fronr.  of  him,  with  no  roads,  and  with  no 
want  ot'  streams,  which  cross  his  road,  and  are  therefore, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  of  no  use  for 
purposes  of  tran-poit.  At  the  present  moment  the  thawing 
of  the  ice  will  make  the  fords  all  but  impassable  The  re¬ 
inforcements  on  their  way  to  join  General  Middleton  may 
reach  him  easily  enough  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
of  which  Qu’Appelle  is  a  station.  To  carry  them  on  to  the 
Saskatchewan  will  be  a  very  different  piece  of  work  On 
the  whole,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Canadians  may 
have  two  years’  fighting  before  them.  This  summer  may 
be  taken  up  in  driving  the  rebels  beyond  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  another  campaign  may  be  needed  to  root  them  out  of 
the  backwoods.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  Louis 
Riel  collapsed  shamefully  at  Fort  Garry,  he  may  not  give 
great  trouble  now  when  he  has  a  much  greater  amount  of 
popular  support  and  a  better  field  of  battle  The  Canadians 
may  find  him  at  .east  as  difficult  to  manage  as  the  Indian 
leaders,  Black  Hawk  and  Tecumseh,  proved  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  still  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  revolt,  and  it  is  probably  useless  to  speculate 
on  the  subject.  The  half-breeds  believe  themsc  ves  to  have 
some  ground  of  complaint,  and  it  requires  no  great  foresight 
to  see  that  they  will  find  advocates  in  England  before  long. 


We  shall  then  know  what  form  their  complaints  take.  At 
present  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  vague  statement  that 
the  half-breeds  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  failure 
of  the  Dominion  Government  to  keep  the  promises  it  made 
in  1870.  What  this  may  mean  when  examined  and  reduced 
to  accuracy  in  detail  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
probably  another  way  of  saying  that  the  half-breeds  under¬ 
stood  they  were  to  keep  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territory  to 
themselves,  and  have  been  bitterly  irritated  by  an  influx 
of  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  If  this  is  their  grievance,  it 
is  simply  beyond  remedy.  The  difference  is  one  which  will 
never  be  settled  except  by  war.  The  action  of  the  Indians, 
if  it  is  true  that  they  are  preparing  to  support  the  rebellion, 
is  only  too  intelligible.  In  taking  up  arms  against  the 
Canadian  Government  they  will  appear  to  be  ungrateful, 
and  they  will  assuredly  be  unwise ;  but  they  will  do 
nothing  either  unexpected  or  unnatural.  A  race  of  hunters 
may  well  find  the  well-meant  efforts  of  a  civilized  Govern¬ 
ment  to  turn  them  into  something  which  their  fathers 
never  were,  and  which  they  have  inherited  no  capacity  for 
being,  a  very  offensive  form  of  tyranny.  They  do  not  want 
to  cultivate  model  farms  ;  and  when  a  paternal  Government 
settles  them  on  these  excellent  institutions,  and  sets  a  pale¬ 
face,  too  probably  a  Scotchman,  to  keep  their  noses  to  the 
grindstone,  they  resent  the  wholesome  discipline.  All 
their  sympathies,  too,  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  French 
half-breeds,  who  have  always  been  more  Indian  than 
European.  The  English  and  Scotch  have  made  such 
admirable  colonists  mainly  because  they  do  not  mix  with 
the  native  races  to  any  great  extent,  and  never  adopt  their 
habits.  This  pride  of  race  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America,  but  it  has  made  us 
particularly  hateful  to  the  native  peoples  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  natural  that  when  a  struggle  takes  place  between  the 
French  half-breed  and  the  English  elements,  the  Red  men 
should  be  found  on  the  side  wil  h  which  they  have  many 
affinities  of  race,  of  habit,  and  of  feeling.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  so — for  the  Red  men.  The  powerful 
civilized  peoples  of  the  wor  ld  will  not  submit  to  be  excluded 
from  a  valuable  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  by  weaker 
rivals,  and  if  a  total  incompatibility  exists  between  the 
two  claimants,  one  of  them  must  perish.  It  is  a  painful 
necessity,  hut  all  the  White  race  can  do  is  to  use  its  power 
with  moderation.  Whether  its  humanity  is  to  be  finally 
successful  depends  less  on  itself  than  on  the  Red  races. 


MRS.  WELDON. 

HEN  the  Law  Courts  reassemble  on  Tuesday  week, 
a  familiar  figure  will  be  missed  from  them.  Mrs. 
Weldon  is  under  lock  and  key,  or,  as  she  would  prefer  to 
put  it,  after  Ancient  Pistol,  in  durance  vile,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  will  not  proceed  any  the 
less  quickly  on  that  account.  It  would  be  inhuman  as  well 
as  ungallant  to  rejoice  over  Mrs.  Weldon’s  misfortunes. 
But  we  cannot  pretend  to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
those  who  regard  her  as  a  martyr.  The  offeuce  of"  which 
she  was  found  guilty  rendered  her  liable  to  imprisonment, 
without  hard  labour,  for  a  year.  Six  months  is  the  term 
allotted  to  her  by  the  Common  Serjeant,  and  although  the 
jury  recommended  her  to  mercy,  we  think  that  Sir  William 
Charley*  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  sentence  which  ho 
passed  Mrs.  Weldon  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  because 
an  improper  attempt  was  once  made  to  confine  her  as  a 
lunatic,  therefore  she  may  do  exactly  what  she  pleases 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  managed  to  bring 
the  Lunacy  Laws  into  this  case,  with  which  thev  have 
about  as  much  to  do  -as  Grimm’s  Law  or  the  Law  of 
the  Excluded  Middle.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Weldon 
has  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  a  severe  attack 
of  litigant’s  fever.  The  disease  may  be  unknown  to 
doctors,  but  it  is  familiar  to  judges,  and  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure.  Mrs.  Weldon  has  scored  some  notable  suc¬ 
cesses  with  juries,  and  she  is  in  this  respect  like  a  tiger  who 
has  tasted  blood.  To  have  three  or  four  civil  actions  on 
hand,  an  I  at  the  same  time  to  stand  committed  for  trial  on 
a  criminal  charge,  was  meat  and  drink  to  her,  not  to  speak 
of  food  and  clothing.  She  revelled  for  a  long  time  in  such 
luxuries,  and  she  has  no  right  to  complain  now  that  to 
speak  figuratively,  the  luck  has  turned  against  her.  For,  after 
all,  the  faulty  condition  of  the  Lunacy  Laws,  and  the  forensic 
inclinations  of  Mrs.  Weldon, are  no  reasons  why  the  character 
of  M.  RivHre  should  not  bo  protected  against  unfounded 
aspersions.  It  is  small  consolation  for  being  accused  of 
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forgery  and  bigamy  to  know  that  one’s  accuser  is  a  woman 
with  a  mission,  who  has  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
fluency,  and  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  law.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  condole  with  Mrs.  Weldon  on  the  hard 
fate  which  has  overtaken  her.  After  favourably  impressing 
a  Chief  Justice,  and  being  treated  with  marked  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  is  certainly  ignominious 
to  fall  before  a  mere  Common  Serjeant  in  the  murky  pur¬ 
lieus  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Not  even  to  be  on  the  ‘‘judge’s 
“  list  ”  with  vulgar  homicides  and  other  uninteresting 
criminals  must  have  been  as  bitterness  to  the  soul  of  this 
quasi  professional  Portia.  But  we  must  all  submit  to  fate. 
TheRecoider  tries  a  peer  of  the  realm,  who,  if  his  offence 
had  been  of  a  different  kind,  would  have  been  triable  only 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Mrs.  Weldon  is  put  down  a  step  lower,  and 
reduced  to  the  Common  Serjeant,  generally  understood  to 
be  employed  in  hearing  Mint  cases  “  of  no  public  interest.” 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  prisoner  who  insisted  on  being 
arraigned  before  a  “red  judge,”  not  appreciating  the  dignity 
of  the  gentleman  who  bad  just  finished  the  civil  business  of 
the  assizes,  and  was  therefore  in  a  black  gown.  Mrs. 
Weldon  has  got  her  six  months  like  any  Whitechapel 
rough,  though,  of  course,  as  we  are  glad  to  know,  without 
bard  labour.  We  trust  that  the  period  of  seclusion  and 
reflection  may  be  serviceable  to  her. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  libels  for  publishing  which  Mrs.  Weldon  has  been 
convicted.  They  grew  out  of  a  musical  dispute,  and  the 
quarrels  of  musicians  aie  apt  to  be  violent.  Mrs.  Weldon’s 
legal  battles  have  been  waged,  considering  their  number, 
with  remarkably  few  persons,  and  M.  Jules  Prudence 
Riviere  has  borne  a  very  large  share  in  them.  On  one 
occasion  the  contention  was  so  hot  between  them  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  requested  them  to  leave  the  Court  of 
Appeal  by  different  doors,  oblivious  or  careless  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  necessarily  meet  outside.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  second  time  that  Mrs.  Weldon  has  been  found  guilty  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  libelling  M.  Riviere,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  always  left  out  of  account  by  those  who 
condemn  the  Common  Serjeant’s  severity.  In  face  of  this 
deliberate  repetition  of  the  offence,  the  jury’s  recomiuenda* 
tiou  looks  a  li  tie  ridiculous,  and  recalls  the  case  of  Tom 
Duncomde,  who,  according  to  Charles  Greville,  was 
“  recommended  to  mercy,  to  the  inexpressible  diversion 
“  of  his  friends.”  Mrs.  Weldon,  of  course,  says  that  the 
verdict  against  her  on  a  former  occasion  was  wrong,  or,  in 
the  choice  English  of  the  prowling  philanthropist,  that 
she  was  “  innocently  convicted.”  Theie  are  always  two 
opinions  about  everything.  But  there  must  be  some 
finality  in  this  world,  and  juries  have  certainly  shown  no 
dispos'tion  to  find  against  Mrs.  Weldon  when  they  could 
possibly  do  otherwise.  The  vehicles  of  her  defamatory 
statements  were  oddly  chosen  or  oddly  named.  One  was  a 
periodical  called  Social  Salvation.  The  other  was  a  circular 
entitled  An  Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Jews.  Why  a  belief  that 
M.  RivRre  bad  committed  forgery  and  bigamy  and  had 
been  in  penal  servitude  should  save  society  from  being 
damned,  or  have  any  peculiar  interest  for  the  seed  of 
Adraiiam,  is  not  obvious.  A  casuistical  or  hair-splitting  advo¬ 
cate  might,  perhaps,  contend  that  to  impute  to  a  man  having 
undergone  imprisonment  was  not  necessarily  a  libel,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  mignt  not  have  deserved  his  doom.  There 
remain  two  felonies,  both  of  which  are  treated  by  the  law 
as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.  Even  if  M.  Riviere  were 
a  forger  and  a  bigamist,  we  fail  to  see  that  Mrs.  Weldon 
would  have  been  entitled  to  publish  the  fact  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  her  private  malice.  The  law  requires  that  on  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  libel  the  defendant  should  prove, 
not  only  the  trui  h  of  his  alligations,  but  also  the  legitimacy 
of  dragging  a  man’s  errors  or  misfortunes  to  light.  It  is 
also  a  well-known  rule,  as  the  Common  Serjeant  to’d  the 
jury,  and  as  Cardinal  Newman  has  good  cause  to  remember, 
that  failure  to  prove  any  part  of  a  plea  of  justification 
involves  a  verdict  for  the  Crown.  Mrs.  Weldon,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  bring  home  any  portion  of  her  charges, 
and  only  aggravated  the  case  by  the  persistency  with  which 
she  repeated  to  the  last  everything  she  had  said  from  the 
first. 

S  r  William  Charley,  though  he  is  to  be  applauded  for 
the  firmness  with  winch  he  finally  vindicated  the  law,  allowed 
the  trial  to  be  conducted  with  deplorable  laxity.  Mrs. 
WellOn  is  n  >  doubt  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with.  She 
has  frequent  and  varied  r.  course  to  entreaties,  to  menaces, 
and  to  teais.  She  even  threatens  to  sit  down,  which  one 


would  not  have  thought  a  particularly  appalling  prospect 
for  judges.  Sir  William  Charley  continually  remonstrated, 
but  his  remonstrances  were  not  followed  by  action,  and  were 
therefore  unheeded.  His  offer  to  let  Mrs.  Weldon  have 
till  one  o’clock  for  her  examination  of  M.  Rivi&re  was  sin¬ 
gular,  and  if  followed  up  would  have  given  legitimate 
ground  of  complaint.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
so  long  as  her  questions  were  relevant  she  was  entitled 
to  go  on,  and  that  when  they  became  irrelevant  she 
ought  to  have  been  stopped.  At  one  point  Alderman 
Cotton  interposed  as  “  one  of  the  Commissioners  ”  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  fortunate  for  Alderman  Cotton 
that  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges  was  not  on  the  Bench. 
The  four  members  of  the  jury  who  have  since  petitioned  the 
Home  Secretary  misconceived  their  duty  far  more  seriously 
than  did  Sir  William  Charley.  Their  business  was  to  find 
the  verdict,  and  to  leave  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
hands  of  the  Common  Serjeant,  in  which  the  law  had  placed 
them.  A  jury  ceases  to  have  collective  and  independent 
existence  as  soon  as  the  trial  is  over.  It  returns  to  the 
mass  of  the  nation  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  should  be 
heard  of  no  more.  The  case  of  McLachlan  v.  Agnew,  on 
which  we  commented  last  week,  is  another  instance  of  an 
abuse  which  ought  to  be  summarily  checked.  There  some 
of  the  jurors  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to  say  that  they  had 
not  wished  the  case  to  be  referred,  and  the  plaintiff 
followed  this  up  by  announcing  the  results  of  his  own 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
was  originally  to  blame  for  having  consulted  the  jury 
at  all  on  a  matter  which  it  was  for  him  to  decide. 
But  jurors  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
public  controversy  about  trials  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  An  ordinary  Home  Secretary  might  be  trusted 
not  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  a  sentence  so  obvi¬ 
ously  just.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt,  after  solemnly 
declaring  in  Parliament  that  be  would  not  limit  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  judge,  has  so  recently  set  aside  the  deliberate 
decision  ot  three  judges  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  this 
confidence. 


WHIGS  AND  RADICALS. 

THREE  persons  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  very 
complex  organization  which  is  called  the  Liberal 
party  addressed  audiences  on  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  will  not  be  offended  if  we  call  him  a  “  quantite 
“  uegligeable  ” ;  the  phrase,  under  present  circumstances, 
suggests  of  itself  that  he  may  possibly  redeem  himself  by 
breaking  out,  ten  thousand  strong,  some  day  on  an 
astonished  world.  But  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  JonN 
Morley  are  not  “  quantites  negligeables,”  and  their  utter¬ 
ances  are  not  to  be  passed  without  comment.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  Lord  Rosebery  calls  himself,  or 
thinks  himself,  a  Whig;  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  John 
Morley  calls  himself,  and  thinks  himself,  a  Radical.  And, 
at  any  rate,  as  two  prominent  representatives  of  official  and 
unofficial  Liberalism,  they  stand  in  something  like  the  Whig 
and  Radical  opposition.  Lord  Rosebery,  even  when  address¬ 
ing  a  National  Reform  League,  is  a  peer  and  a  person  who 
pursues  politics  as  a  recreation,  and  a  sportsman  and,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  a  politician  by  accident.  Mr.  Morley,  as  is 
well  and  generally  known,  is  very  much  in  earnest,  very 
much  of  a  political  man  of  business.  Now  Whiggism  does 
not  necessarily  mean  political  frivolity,  and  Radicalism  does 
not  necessarily  mean  political  earnestness.  But  still  Lord 
Rosebery  may  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  Whig,  and  Mr.  Morley 
as  something  more  than  a  kind  of  Radical.  The  difference 
between  their  two  speeches  certainly  exhibits  the  difference 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Ministerial  party ;  perhaps 
the  agx-eeiiient  between  the  two  speeches  also  exhibits  the 
agreement,  such  as  it  is,  which  enables  men  like  Lord 
Granville  and  men  like  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  men  like 
Lord  Selborne  and  men  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  their  party,  if  not  for  any  other  very 
discoverable  good. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  agreement  is  more  perceptible  than  dif¬ 
ference  between  Lord  Rosebery’s  jaunty  apology  and  Mr. 
Mou.ley’3  stern  denunciation  ;  but  then  it  is  an  agreement 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Lord  Rosebery’s  apology  on 
points  of  detail  certainly  did  not  come  to  much  ;  indeed  it 
was  chiefly  conducted  on  tlie  discreet  plan  of  remarking, 
when  tbu  audience  showed  signs  ot  being  refractory,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
But  to  cover  this  poverty  of  detail  Lord  Rosebery  had  a 
sweeping  and,  it  must  be  owned,  very  ingenious  apologetic 
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argument  of  a  general  kind.  His  own  policy  and  his 
colleague’s  policy  might  be  rather  difficult  to  make  out — in 
fact,  it  might,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mantalini’s  immortal 
contrast,  be  no  policy  at  all.  But  then,  in  the  same  words, 
the  Opposition  policy  was  a  deind  policy,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  policy  of  aversion  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  audience  cheered  this  heartily  ;  but  neither  the 
audience  nor  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  have  perceived 
that  a  policy  of  pure  aversion  to  a  particular  statomm 
is,  after  all,  nearly  as  good,  if  not  quite  as  good,  as  a  policy 
of  pure  adherence  to  a  particular  statesman.  It  may  even 
be  considerably  better  when  the  particular  statesman  has 
managed,  by  the  confession  of  all  impartial  persons  and 
of  a  great  man)’  of  his  own  partisans,  to  get  the  country 
into  such  a  mess  as  it  certainly  has  not  been  in  during 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  would  scarcely  be  thought 
a  valid  answer  in  a  servant  discharged  for  incompetency  to 
say  to  his  master,  “  This  is  very  illogical ;  you  are  procecd- 
“  ing  on  a  mere  policy  of  aversion.”  And  when  the  sole 
refuge  and  resource  of  all  persons  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  side 
is  to  say,  “At  any  rate,  we  do  not  want  to  change  Mr. 

“  Gladstone  for  Lord  Salisbury,”  the  policy  of  aversion, 
seems  to  be  a  phrase  capable  of  a  rather  wide  and 
damaging  extension.  However,  Lord  Rosebery’s  forte  is  not 
the  argument  of  a  case,  but  good-humoured  evasion  of  the 
necessity  of  arguing  it.  This  function,  on  the  whole,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  discharged  very  well.  What  with 
his  suggestion  of  an  Honourable  Soudan  Company  that 
shotdd  pick  up  the  Government  pieces  in  Africa,  and  turn 
them  into  something  solid,  with  his  agreeable  eulogy  on 
candour,  with  his  suggestions  of  the  ease  with  which  an 
empire  or  a  five-pound  note  can  be  got  rid  of  (and  certainly 
Lord  Rosebery  is  now  associated  with  men  who  are  very 
good  at  getting  rid  of  empires),  and  with  other  points  of 
his  discourse,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  very  capital  discourse 
of  its  kind — that  is  to  say,  of  the  kind  calculated  to  throw 
dust  into  eyes  which  are  willing  to  have  it  thrown  into 
them. 

Quite  other,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Morley’s  discourse  at 
Newcastle.  The  main  body  of  that  discourse  may  be 
succinctly  desciibed  as  a  demonstration  that  the  Soudan  war 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  that  the  Afghan  frontier  war  ought 
never  to  be  entered  into,  and  that  everybody  in  the  past  who 
has  and  everybody  in  thefuture  who  shall  enter  upon  wars  has 
been  and  will  be  either  a  very  foolish  or  a  very  bad  person. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  frivolous  fencing  and  feinting. 
With  a  strong,  bold  ignoring  of  all  the  facts  in  history  and 
all  the  facts  in  consciousne>s,  you  can  of  course  go  far.  To 
describe  the  actual  condition  of  a  State  which  had  acted  on 
Mr.  Morley’s  principles  for  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  scores 
of  years  is  only  difficult  because  of  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
ceiving  such  a  State.  It  would  have  lost  nothing,  for  it 
never  would  have  gained  anything;  audits  existence  would 
not  be  threatened,  because  it  would  never  have  come  into 
being.  But  Mr.  Morley  was  evidently  quite  in  earnest — 
indeed,  the  prelude  of  his  speech  seemed  to  show  that  he 
possessed  that  not  infrequent  source  of  earnestness  which 
consists  of  being  in  rather  a  bad  temper.  “  My  friend  Mr. 

“  Goschen,”  who  of  course  (we  do  not  speak  sarcastically)  1 
was  not  referred  to  among  “  the  class  of  some  Pharisaic 
“  gentry  on  our  own  side,”  seems  to  have  a  little  galled  Mr. 
Morley  by  his  now  celebrated  definition  of  Radical 
liberty  of  conscience  as  liberty  to  vote  against  your  party 
when,  and  when  only,  there  is  no  danger  of  putting  your 
party  in  a  minority.  With  the  Pharisaic  gentry  who  have 
adopted  Mr.  Gosciien’s  phrase  for  their  own  purposes  Mr. 
Morley  is  very  angry  indeed ;  and,  as  he  is  never  a  coward, 
and  quite  expert  enough  a  disputant  to  know  the  advantage 
ot  grasping  your  nettle,  he  confesses,  and  triumphs  in  the 
confession,  that  the  Pharisaic  gentry  are  quite  right  in  their 
facts.  “  I  have  no  right,  foi-sooth,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  “  to 
“  oppose  a  \  ote  of  Censure  if,  by  supporting  it,  1  hand  over 
“  power  to  gentlemen  whose  policy  1  approve  a  thousand 
“times  less.”  Here  it  will  bo  observed,  simultaneously 
avowed,  and  without  any  possibility  of  collusion  between 
Newcastle  and  Manchester,  is  Lord  Rosebery's  “  policy  of 
“  aversion  ”  in  a  very  different  quarter  fioin  that  in  which 
Lord  Rosebery  discovered  it.  “  1  have  no  right,  forsooth,” 
says  Mr.  Morley,  “  to  vote  that  black  is  not  black  when  I 
“  dislike  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  ruler.”  Ami  lie  is  quite  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  supposition  that  such  circumstances  should  not 
alter  such  cases.  It  is  “  sheer  cant,”  ho  says.  Whence  it 
would  appear  that  a  policy  of  aversion  is  wicked  in  Con¬ 
servatives  but  justifiable  in  Radicals — a  result  which  is  the 
less  astonishing  that  it  has  already  been  paralleled  in  re¬ 


ference  to  wars  on  savage  races,  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops,  the  admission  of  Multiple  Controls,  and  a  great  many 
other  things.  But  except  this  result  (which,  as  has  been 
said,  is  not  new),  and  except  Mr.  Morley’s  fervid  de¬ 
nunciations  of  war,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  ingenious 
apologies  for  it,  except  also  the  undoubtedly  pregnant  and 
remarkable  idea  of  an  Honourable  Soudan  Company,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  get  much  light  or  leading  on  national 
politics  out  of  these  two  speeches  by  these  two  very  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  persons.  What  we  do  get,  however, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  a  clear  and  profitable  view  of  the 
influences  which  allow  persons  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Morley 
and  persons  of  the  views  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  work  together'. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  so  sure  that  a  policy  of  aversion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  wrong  that,  even  if  be  found  himself  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Lord  Salisbury,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Mr.  Morley  is  so  sure  that  a  policy  of  aversion  to 
Lord  Salisbury  is  right  that,  even  when  he  happens  to  think 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrong,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
who  say  so.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  partner¬ 
ship  arranged  on  more  convenient  principles  -on  principles, 
that  is  to  say,  more  convenient  for  the  party  or  parties 
immediately  concerned.  Whether  it  is  equally  convenient 
for  this  unfortunate  nation  is  another  question.  For  it 
comes  to  this,  by  Mr.  Morley’s  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  own 
showing,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  supported  when  he 
does  what  is  in  their  view  right,  because  he  does  right,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  supported  when  he  does  what  is  in  their 
view  wrong,  because  it  is  d  priori  certain  that  somebody 
else  will  do  wronger. 


REUS  CON  FITE  NS. 

I  INHERE  have  been  two  curious  literary  controversies 
~L  this  week.  One  has  raided  about  the  harmless  flower 

the  “  tuberose.”  A  juvemle  poet  ventm-ed  to  make 
tuberose  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  a  confident  critic  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  vowed  that  of  syllables  tuoerose 
possesses  but  two.  Then  the  bard  wrote  to  say  that  “  a 
“  great  living  poet  pointed  out  to  him  that  another”  gave 
tuberose  three  syllables,  and  as  the  “  other  ”  was  Shelley, 
a  flood  of  light  was  thus  thrown  on  literary  biography.  To 
learn  that  Shelley  is  a  living  poet  is  grateful  indeed  to  his 
many  admirers.  Then  the  critic,  on  his  defence,  quoted 
Shelley’s 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 

The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows — 

as  if  they  proved  that  Shelley  knew  a  dissyllabic  tuberose. 
Of  course,  to  any  mortal  with  an  ear,  tuberose  in  that  pas 
sage  is  an  anaptest,  and  makes  dead  against  the  critic’s  con¬ 
tention.  But  the  strife  about  tuberose  is  less  excitiue  than 
the  war  waged  over  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards’s  novel. 
The  Missing  Man.  In  reviewing  this  little  work  last  week, 
we  remarked — wrongly,  as  it  seems — that  the  story  was 
original  except  where  the  bull  of  fiction  came  in.  AVe. 
were  mistaken.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  admits  it,  with 
plenty  of  humour  and  good-humour.  The  point  is  of  no 
importance,  as  in  fiction  the  question  is,  not  where  you  get 
your  materials,  but  what  use  )Ou  make  of  them  when  you 
have  got  them.  It  will  not  do,  of  course,  to  “  steal  the 
“  brooms  ready  made,”  and  offer  a  story  as  original  when 
you  have  merely  translated  it  out  of  eomo  other  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  short  of  that,  almost  any  amount  of 
old  ingredients  may  be  employed  as  long  as  the  result  is 
interesting  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Mill  made  himself  un¬ 
happy  because  of  the  chance  of  exhausting  the  possible 
combinations  of  musical  sounds.  The  possible  incidents  of 
a  plot  seem  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  very  earliest 
story-tellers  of  the  age.  We  can  only  modify  them  and 
present  them  in  new  arrangements.  There  is  no  work  of 
art  not  builded  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  past,  and  the 
problem  for  the  critic  is,  Has  the  builder  dono  his  part 
well?  not,  has  he  created  fresh  bricks  and  mortar?  Mr. 
Raphael  Ledos  dk  Beaufort,  LL.B.,  wrofo  to  the 
Standard  to  accuse  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  of  stealing 
his  brooms  ready  made,  to  recur  to  the  metaphor  from 
which  we  started.  lie  called  I  he  Missing  Man  “an 
“  adaptation  ”  of  Le  Prince  dc  Mori.v,  by  M.  Adolphe 
d’Ennery  (Paris,  1873).  “  In  both  stories,”  lie  added, 

“  the  incidents  are  identical,”  the  chief  change  being  the 
alteration  of  proper  names.  Mr.  Sutherland  Howards 
replies,  in  effect,  llabes  covjitrutc.in  rctuu ,  but  lie  docs 
not  admit  the  soft  impeachment  about  J.e  Prince  <l.i 
Marie.  “  I  am  afraid,”  lie  says,  “  the  story  of  Tin 

II  Missing  Man  is  not  very  original.”  In  the  tin  t  place,. 
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Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards’s  hero  loses  liis  sense  of  personal 
identity,  and,  since  his  tale  was  published,  the  author 
has  found  that  the  same  misfortune  occurs  to  some  one 
in  Babiole.  Now  Babiole  is  a  legend  by  the  immortal 
Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  not  one  of  his  best  legends  by  any 
means.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  also  “owns  up”  to  the 
bull.  If  you  ask  him  Cujum  pecus  ?  an  Mclibcei  ?  he  replies 
that  the  bull  is  one  of  “  Scott's  lot,”  and  had  also  been  in 
the  stalls  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  Cuthbert  Bede,  too, 
was  once  owner  of  this  useful  animal.  But  the  bulls  of 
fiction  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  runaway  horses, 
the  sprained  ankles,  the  lost  heirs,  the  Indian  uncles,  and 
other  ferce  naturce.  A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  was  informed 
that  his  bull  had  attacked  some  one,  and  he  replied,  either 
“  There’s  my  d — d  old  bull  again,”  or  “  That’s  my  old  bull  ’ ; 
the  jury’s  verdict  turned  on  their  view  of  the  actual  remark. 
No  one  can  say  “That’s  my  old  bull  ’  in  fiction.  He  is 
the  parish  bull ;  every  one  has  a  right  to  bis  services. 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  also  pointed  out  his  debts  to 
Swift  (not  numerous)  and  to  the  author  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  Finally,  he  took  most  of  his  tale  from  “  the 
“  feuilleton  of  an  Italian  newspaper.”  Thus  M.  Raphael 
Ledos  de  Beaufort  habet  confitentem  reum.  But  what  Mr. 
Sutherland  Edwards  did  not  know,  when  he  made  notes 
from  the  Italian  feuilleton,  was  that  the  Italian  feuilletoniste 
had  made  notes  from  Le  Prince  de  Morix.  The  moral  is, 
Don’t  convey  from  Italian  sources ;  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
look  up  the  French,  from  whom  the  child  of  Hesperia  is 
almost  certain  to  have  conveyed.  Even  an  honest  novelist 
does  not  like  to  say  in  a  prelace,  “  I  took  the  scene  where 
“  the  baronet  murders  the  family  solicitor  with  the  baro- 
“  meter  from  the  Lithuanian,”  because  that  destroys  the 
illusion  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  These  squabbles  con¬ 
cerning  plagiarism  are  usually  very  petty  disturbances  about 
nothing. 


DISKSTA  BLISHMENT. 

npHE  speakers  at  a  late  M  eeting  of  the  Liberation  Society 
JL  naturally  professed  to  think  that  their  own  special  form 
of  mischief  was  entitled  to  precedence  auioDg  the  destructive 
measures  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
the  late  change  in  the  Constitution.  Radical  projectors  and 
demagogues  have  not  yet  arranged  among  themselves  the 
order  of  their  operations.  Three  or  four  years  ago  Mr. 
Chamberlain  recommended  that  the  first  attack  on  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country  should  be  directed  against  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  still  possible  that  he  and  his  friends  may 
think  that  the  plunder  of  the  Establishment  will  be  more 
easily  secured  than  the  ransom  which  is  to  be  demanded 
from  the  holders  of  secular  property.  Life-tenants  are  for 
various  reasons  more  vulnerable  than  absolute  owners. 
Beyond  their  own  limited  estates  they  are  trustees  for  un¬ 
known  successors,  while  ordinary  possessors  ot  land  or  per¬ 
sonalty  fight  as  much  for  their  children  as  for  themselves. 
The  clergy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  institution  in  which  they  are  the  principal  office-holders; 
but  they  might  not  in  their  personal  capacity  be  actual  losers 
by  any  plausible  scheme  of  disendowment.  If,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  life-interests  were  pro¬ 
tected,  the  beneficed  clergy  would  oppose  the  measure  only 
on  public  grounds,  and  their  friends  might  reasonably  fear 
that  obstinate  resistance  would  only  provoke  additional 
injustice.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  exhibited  greater  political 
ingenuity  than  in  the  construction  of  the  Irish  Disestablish¬ 
ment  Bill.  From  the  time  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  it  became  the  interest  of  every  Irish  incumbent 
to  wish  that  it  should  pass  in  its  original  shape.  It  would 
be  easy  to  follow  the  precedent  in  a  larger  and  more  ruinous 
enterprise;  but  the  enemies  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  j 
are  perhaps  ill-advised  in  their  insolent  proposal  that  the 
manses  and  the  churches  should  at  once  be  taken  from 
their  lawful  owners,  the  ministers  and  the  parochial  con¬ 
gregations.  No  selfish  motive  would  reconcile  the  English 
clergy  to  the  absolutely  unmixed  evil  of  Disestablishment. 
A  few  fanatics  might  welcome  the  possible  relaxation  of 
restraints  on  sacerdotal  caprice,  and  a  handful  of  traitors 
might  help  to  admit  the  enemy  within  their  defences. 
The  overwhelming  majority  would  be  faithful  to  their 
trust;  but,  if  the  assailants  were  well  advised,  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  general  community  would  not  be  aggravated 
by  the  infliction  of  special  hardships  on  individuals. 

It  is  therefore  as  a  corporate  owner  of  property  that  the 
Church  is  likely  to  be  selected  as  an  early  victim  of  spolia¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  agitators  apparently  intend  to  begin  with  an 


attack  on  its  outworks.  The  principle  of  Establishment 
was  a  few  years  ago  supposed  to  be  weaker  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  with  Nonconformist  bodies  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  and  differing  almost  imperceptibly  in  discipline. 
The  upper  classes  in  Scotland  are  in  great  part  Episcopalians; 
and  the  Free  Church  and  other  seceding  organizations  divide 
with  the  Establishment  the  allegiance  of  a  large  part  of 
the  community.  It  is  now  said  that  since  the  time  when 
Lord  Hartington  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Adam  proposed  an 
attack  on  the  Scotch  Establishment  as  an  electioneering 
manoeuvre,  there  has  been  a  strong  reaction  in  popular 
opinion.  The  residuaries,  as  they  were  contemptuously 
nicknamed,  are  less  narrow  and  more  tolerant  than  any  of 
their  rivals;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  are  appreciated  except  by  the  educated  and  thoughtful 
minority.  It  was  evident  from  the  discontinuance  of 
open  attacks  that  Scotch  Liberals  until  lately  felt  by  no 
means  confident  that  hostility  to  the  Establishment  would 
promote  their  political  interests.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  the  revolutionary  party  has  lately  devised 
the  scheme  of  assaulting  the  Church  of  England  in  detail. 
If  Disestablishment  could  be  applied  to  Wales,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  a  subsequent 
measure  of  general  abolition.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  the  Church  made  greater  progress  within  the  memoiy  of 
the  present  generation ;  and  its  ministrations  are  regarded 
with  active  or  passive  goodwill  by  the  great  body  of  lay 
Nonconformists.  The  singular  appetite  of  the  Welsh  for  reli¬ 
gious  services,  and  especially  for  sermons,  is  frequently  grati¬ 
fied  by  impartial  attendance  at  the  chapel  and  the  church ; 
but  the  Welsh  Dissenting  ministers  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
indefatigable  party  agents ;  and  many  of  the  laity  think 
themselves  bound  in  honour  to  follow  their  guidance  at 
elections.  It  was  through  their  influence  that  a  precedent 
of  provincial  legislation  for  the  Principality  was  established 
by  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act.  The  measure  seems  to 
have  greatly  increased  Sunday  drunkenness;  but  it  may 
perhaps  have  accomplished  its  indirect  purpose.  It  is  odd 
that  sectarian  jealousy  should  be  used  to  revive  obsolete 
antagonism  of  race.  In  a  late  speech  or  pamphlet  Mr. 
Richard  contended  that  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  obnoxious  because  it  was  derived  from  a  hostile 
nation.  It  seems  that  in  the  judgment  of  Welsh  Dissent¬ 
ing  preachers  England  is,  after  several  centuries  of  union, 
still  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Wales. 

In  England,  as  in  Wales,  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
make  a  grave  mistake  which  is  not  shared  by  all  then- 
allies.  They  may  indeed  lower  the  social  rank  of  the  clergy, 
but  they  will  not  raise  their  own;  and  they  will  impair 
their  political  and  religious  influence.  Only  the  most 
bigoted  of  Dissenters  can  doubt  that  the  Established  Church, 
with  all  its  alleged  defects  and  errors,  does  much  to  sustain 
the  general  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  are  common  to  all 
Christian  communities.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth, 
that  the  multiplication  of  sects  in  one  sense  indicates 
earnestness  of  belief.  At  the  Reformation  Protestantism  was 
possible  only  because  the  Latin  Church  had  produced  and 
preserved  a  general  unanimity  on  the  most  essential  articles 
of  religion.  The  whimsical  subdivisions  of  Scotch  orthodoxy 
testify  in  the  same  manner  to  the  national  interest  in  the 
details  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Nonconformists  of 
the  present  day  derive  all  their  opinions  from  the  Established 
Church,  though  they  have  instituted  at  their  own  pleasure 
various  theories  of  selection,  and  though  they  have  made 
some  important  excisions.  Aversion  to  surplices  and  re¬ 
jection  of  the  authority  of  bishops  implied  the  previous  ex¬ 
istence  of  both  symbols  of  alleged  superstition  and  usurpation. 
Disestablishment  would  leave  behind  it  zealous  ministers  of 
the  Church,  but  it  would  after  a  time  deprive  half  the  rural 
parishes  of  any  form  of  religious  service.  One  of  the  ablest 
promoters  of  destructive  policy,  and  especially  of  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Church  propeHy,  has  explained  that  his  chief 
reason  for  aiding  the  political  Nonconformists  was  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Church  was  the  chief  support  of  Christianity. 
Few  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  share  his  opinion,  but  they 
are  content  to  accept  his  vigorous  co-operation.  When  the 
Church  is  once  overthrown  the  present  managers  of  the 
Liberation  Society  will  have  nothing  more  to  offer  to 
democratic  cupidity  and  envy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  constituencies  will 
aerree  with  the  knot  of  obscure  agitators  which  now  devotes 
its  efforts  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment.  The 
agricultural  laboureis  owe  more  than  any  other  class  to  the 
Church,  and  they  would  be  among  the  chief  losers  by  its 
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abolition  or  degradation  ;  but  they  are  ignorant,  and  open 
to  the  representations  of  unscrupulous  demagogues;  and 
perhaps  they  may  in  some  instances  fancy  that  the  alienated 
endowments  would  in  some  form  be  transferred  to  them¬ 
selves.  As  electors  they  may  prefer  the  candidates  who 
will  recommend  themselves  by  the  most  lavish  promises, 
and  as  expectant  recipients  of  the  black  mail  which 
is  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  they  will  perhaps  con¬ 
cur  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  In  politics  the 
American  practice  of  “  log-rolling  ”  may  be  readily  imi¬ 
tated.  Liberation  of  envied  rivals  from  the  burden  of 
ownership  may  be  the  main  object  pursued  by  Dissenting 
ministers ;  but  the  faction  to  which  they  must  appeal 
for  assistance  will  require  their  concurrence  in  extort¬ 
ing  a  ransom  from  other  holders  of  property.  For  the 
moment  there  is  a  lull  in  the  agitation  against  the  Church; 
but  the  designs  of  its  enemies  are  not  abandoned.  Specu¬ 
lative  politicians  are  waiting  to  learn  in  which  direction  the 
next  gust  of  popular  excitement  may  blow.  If  some  Leeds 
Conference  determines  on  an  immediate  campaign  against 
the  Church,  the  small  and  humble  following  of  Mr. 
Illingworth  will  be  suddenly  swelled  by  the  mass  of  waiters 
on  Providence  or  fortune. 

At  their  late  meeting  the  Liberation  orators  principally 
employed  themselves  in  calculations  of  the  amount  of  booty 
which  is  to  ensue  on  a  victory  over  the  Establishment.  They 
probably  indulged  in  some  exaggeration  ;  but  the  actual 
value  of  the  plunder  is  immaterial.  There  will,  in  any  case, 
be  several  millions  of  property  to  be  distributed  as  the 
spoils  of  conquest.  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Hyndman  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  precisely  the  same  argument  in  favour  of 
their  more  ambitious  project.  One  of  them  lately  showed 
that  the  collective  wealth  of  England,  if  it  were  only 
taken  from  its  present  owners,  would  provide  moderate 
life  annuities  for  all  the  widows  in  the  country.  A 
facetious  commonplace  records  the  undoubted  truth  that 
brooms  are  cheapest  when  they  are  stolen  ready-made. 
If  the  whole  endowments  of  the  Church  were  at  the 
disposal,  not  of  the  Liberation  Society,  but  of  a  board 
of  conscientious  statesmen,  they  would  fail  to  devise  a  more 
useful  application  of  the  funds  than  that  which  now  exists. 
If  it  were  possible  in  such  an  inquiry  to  leave  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  out  of  consideration,  the  moral  and  social,  and  even 
the  economic  results  of  an  Established  Church  would  be  of 
inestimable  value.  If  the  possessors  of  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  still  retain  any  political  power,  they  ought,  even  on 
selfish  grounds,  to  resist  any  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  spolia¬ 
tion.  If  ownership  is  to  be  dependent  on  supposed  ex¬ 
pediency,  the  average  incumbent  with  300/.  a  year  does 
more  public  service  than  the  squire  with  3,000/. ;  and  less  is 
to  be  got  by  robbing  the  parson  than  by  confiscating  the 
land. 


TIIE  AFGHAN  DIFFICULTY. 

PPOItTUNELY,  indeed,  for  men  who  like  nothing 
better  than  “  making  things  pleasant  all  round,”  the 
course  of  events  has  enabled  Ministers  to  give  Parliament 
and  the  country  a  comparatively  comfortable  Easter  holiday. 
On  Monday  last  Lord  Hartington  was  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  hopes  of  a  pacific  issue  of  the 
Afghan  difficulty  had  been  “strengthened,”  and  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  to  declare  in  more  detail  that  the 
expected  answer  of  the  Russian  Government  had  been  already 
sent  olf,  and  that,  though  he  was  unable  to  state  its  exact 
contents,  it  was  understood  “  to  contemplate  an  early  meet- 
“  ing  ”  of  the  Frontier  Commission,  and  “  looked  forward  to 
“  such  meeting  as  likely  to  allay  the  excitement  on  both 
“  sides.  ’  On  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  the  recess,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  inquired 
whether  the  Government  had  anything  further  to  com¬ 
municate ;  whereupon  Lord  Hartington  expanded  Lord 
Edmond  I1  it/, Maurice  s  answer  into  a  statement  of  con¬ 
siderable  length  without  adding  anything  to  it,  and,  after 
a  few  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Jam.  b  Lowther  and  other 
members, thematterdropped,  and  the  House  separated.  Itwas 
stated  on  the  following  day,  in  the  form  of  a  communique,  that 
the  Russian  Imperial  messenger  bearing  the  reply  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Lord  Granville  had  arrived  in 
London,  and  handed  the  document  to  the  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador  for  delivery  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Granville 
was  to  have  returned  to  town  the  samo  day,  so  that  wo  may 
assume  that  ho  is  by  this  time  in  possession  of  the  “  exact 
“  contents  ”  of  the  reply  which  the  Under-Secretary  has  so 
briefly  summarized.  It  is  at  least  to  bo  hoped  that  it 


“  contemplates  ”  an  early  meeting  of  the  Frontier  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  something  more  than  the  merely  speculative  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  that  the  undertaking  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  at  last  send  General  Zelenoi  to  join  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  is  immediate  and  unconditional. 

Since  Parliament  rose,  however,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  comments  of  two  Cabinet  Ministers — Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre — on  the  situation.  Then- 
remarks  may  be  summed  up— as  Lord  Rosebery  indeed  has, 
for  the  convenience  of  criticism,  expressly  observed — in  tho 
single  declaration  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment  “  to  maintain  our  treaty  engagements  with  the 
“  Ameer.”  Now  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
policy,  and  its  enunciation  to  a  popular  audience  was  sure  of 
the  applauding  welcome  which  it  received  at  Manchester.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  no  Afghan  policy  which  did  not 
fulfil  the  above-named  condition  ought  for  a  moment  to  be 
entertained ;  but,  if  Lord  Rosebery  means  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  engagements  is  not  merely  a  constituent 
principle  of  British  policy  in  Afghanistan,  but  its  ex¬ 
haustive  definition,  his  statement  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  For  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  conceive 
such  a  settlement  of  the  Afghan  difficulty  as  would  entirely 
fulfil  the  engagement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
Abdurrahman,  and  at  the  same  time  as  entirely  ignore  their 
obligations  to  the  English  people.  Their  undertaking  to  the 
Ameer  is  simply  to  secure  to  him  the  integrity  of  his 
territories.  But  what  are  or  what  will  be  the  territories 
which  we  have  thus  guaranteed  to  him  1  The  answer  to  this 
question,  of  course,  is  that  they  are  such  territories  as  may  bo 
assigned  to  him  by  the  award  of  an  arbitration  to  which  he  is 
not  a  party,  but  by  the  results  of  which,  as  we  understand  the 
position,  he  has  agreed  to  be  bound.  From  which  it  follows  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  British  Government  agreeing  “for  the  sake 
“  of  peace  ”  to  concede  to  Russia  a  far  larger  portion  of  what 
was  reputed  to  be  Afghan  territory,  or  far  more  important 
and  commanding  positions  therein,  than  the  safety  of  British 
India  would  properly  permit,  it  would  nevertheless  be  open 
to  them  to  contend,  and  they  would,  in  fact,  unassailably 
contend,  that  they  had  fully  maintained  their  treaty  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Ameer.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
Lord  Rosebery’s  canon  of  English  policy  in  Afghanistan 
looks  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  his  Manchester  audience 
appear  to  have  considered  it.  Had  Abdurrahman  been 
represented  on  the  Frontier  Commission,  according  to  what 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  original  demand  of  the  British 
Government,  subsequently  waived  in  deference  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Russia,  it  might  have  been  plausibly,  though  not  even 
then  conclusively,  argued  thattheextent  of  his  acquiescence  in 
any  encroachment  on  his  territory  might  safely  be  made  the 
measure  of  our  own.  Whatever  concessions  to  Russia  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Ameer  as  not  compromising  his  own  indepen¬ 
dence  could  not,  it  might  then  have  been  said,  to  any  material 
extent  imperil  the  tranquillity  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But 
with  Abdurrahman  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  delimitation  proceedings,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  No  doubt  he  has  a  consultative  voice  in  the 
arrangements,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may,  of 
course,  allow  their  assent  or  resistance  to  specific  Russian 
pretensions  to  be  determined  by  his  view  of  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  not ;  and  our  point  is  that,  in 
the  latter  case  no  less  than  in  the  former,  they  can  claim  to 
have  maintained  their  treaty  engagements  with  him. 
Whether  the  maintenance  of  these  engagements  and  the 
pursuance  of  a  sound  and  safe  British  policy  in  Afghanistan 
are — as  Lord  Rosebery  assumes  them  to  he — convertible  ex¬ 
pressions,  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  delimi¬ 
tation  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ultimately 
agree. 

Always  assuming  that  the  new  attitude  has  not  been 
assumed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  time,  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  frontier  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  Indian  point  of  view  have  no  doubt  improved. 
They  have  improved  exactly  to  this  extent— that,  whereas  a 
little  while  ago  it  seemed  possible  that  Russia  might  stick 
to  her  irregularly  seized  positions  in  Afghanistan,  rejecting 
our  demands  that  she  should  evacuate  them,  and  tempo¬ 
rizing  with  the  question  of  delimiting  the  frontier,  until 
tho  British  Government  wero  at  last  forced  to  tho  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  humiliating  and  dangerous  submission  or  war, 
there  now  appears  some  probability  that  Russia,  though 
still  sticking  to  her  positions,  will  proceed  to  tho  formal 
execution  of  her  engagements  in  the  matter  of  the  frontier 
question.  This  improvement,  such  as  it  is,  may  ho 
due  to  one  of  two  causes — either  that  Russia,  having 
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been  convinced  by  our  military  preparations  that  war 
is  inevitable  unless  she  makes  some  concessions,  does 
not  caro  to  hazard  a  war  for  the  mere  sake  of  holding 
everything  that  she  has  seized,  and  resigning  nothing,  or 
else  merely  that  she  is  not  at  this  moment  prepared  for  the 
struggle.  And  of  course  it  would  be  foolish  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  less  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  two  is  a 
perfectly  adequate  one.  No  one,  we  suppose,  can  doubt 
that,  if  war  were  to  break  out  on  the  Indian  frontier  at  any 
time  during  the  next  month  or  two,  it  would  find  the 
Government  of  India  in  far  more  readiness  than  the  Rossi  m 
Empire  to  meet  its  immediate  demands.  It  is  next  to  certain, 
therefore,  that,  even  if  Russia  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
war,  even  if  she  were  not  only  resolved  to  face  it,  but 
anxious  to  begin  it,  she  would  have  sent  precisely  the  same 
conciliatory  answer  as  has  just  reached  Lord  Granville; 
that  she  would  have  “  contemplated  ”  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Frontier  Commission,  with  the  object  of  allaying  excite¬ 
ment  on  both  sides ;  and  would  either  have  remained 
in  the  attitude  of  contemplation  or  have  amused  us  by  a 
pretended  participation  in  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  inquiries 
until  such  time  as  she  felt  herself  ready  to  fight.  We  will 
not  dwell,  however,  upon  that  hypothesis,  which,  besides 
being  the  more  distasteful  to  the  public,  is  less  probable 
than  the  alternative  supposition  that  Russia  does  not  at 
present  mean  war,  and  will  abate  just  exactly  as  much  of 
her  pretensions  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  avoid  it.  The 
question,  then,  for  us  will  be,  How  much  abatement  will 
our  Government  have  the  wisdom  and  firmness  to  exact? 
We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  answer 
to  that  question,  the  omens  are  by  any  means  favourable. 
The  only  addition  we  notice  which  Lord  Rosebery  ma  le 
to  his  definition  of  our  Afghan  policy  as  that  of  “main- 
“  tabling  our  treaty  engagements  with  the  Ameer  ”  was 
this ;  that  there  should  be  “  no  patching  up  of  a  hollow 
“  truce  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,”  but  that 
we  should  seek  to  arrive  at  “a  permanent  modus  vivendi 
“  for  the  two  great  nations  of  Russia  and  England.” 
Statements  of  that  kind  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  colleagues  always  appear  to  us  to  be  as  ominous 
as  they  are  meant  to  be  reassuring.  We,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  prefer  our  own  addition  to  the  “policy  of  main- 
“  taining  our  treaty  engagements  with  the  Ameer,”  and 
aro  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  would  do 
better  to  look  to  the  strategical  and  political  necessities  of 
British  India  before  they  trouble  themselves  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with  its  steadily  en¬ 
croaching  neighbour.  They  know,  or  they  ought  to  know, 
by  this  time  that  what  Russia  wants  is  not  the  mere  means 
of  living  on  amicable  terms  with  us,  given  good  will  on  both 
sides — for  that  she  could  have  had  for  the  asking  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years — but  such  a  strategic  position 
on  the  flank  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  will  enable  her  to 
decide  from  time  to  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  her  European  policy,  wdiether  for  the  moment  she 
will  live  with  us  on  amicable  terms  or  no.  And  the  value 
of  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  between  any  two  parties  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  known  existence  of  the  disposition 
in  the  mind  of  one  of  them.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
are  inclined  to  augur  ill  from  Lord  Rosebery’s  remarks  on 
that  point,  more  especially  when  made  in  that  first  gush  of 
relief  from  a  war-scare  which  is  only  too  likely  to  make 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  potter. 


EARLY  SPRING  OX  THE  QUANTOCKS. 

F  one  wishes  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  possible 
out  of  his  hills  he  must  carefully  exclude,  while  he  is  among 
them,  any  kind  of  comparison  with  other  hills.  For  instance,  while 
on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  which  possesses  many  admirable 
features,  it  would  be  foolish  to  regret  that  Malvern  Ilill  rises,  singly 
and  alone, outof  allat  country, so  that  there  are  no  companion  hills 
to  lend  variety  and  contrast ;  the  dales  and  doughs  ot  Derbyshire 
are  spoiled  directly  one  thinks  of  ravines  and  canons;  and  one 
must  not  let  the  mind  turn  to  the  Alps  when  on  the  slopes  of 
Helvellyn.  In  the  same  way,  the  traveller  who  wanders  about  the 
Qu untucks  loses  his  pains  it  he  suffers  his  imagination  to  dwell 
upon  crags,  precipices,  peaks,  or  saddlebacks,  because  there  are 
none  of  these  things  among  them;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  among  them,  nor  any 
glory,  even  the  glory  of  long  endurance,  to  be  gut  by  standing  on 
the  topmost  peak.  On  the  other  band,  as  Wordsworth  long  ago 
discovered,  the  Quantocks  are  full  of  charming  spots,  and  he 
who  has  sojourned  a  week  or  two  among  them  will  carry  away  a 
lastiug  aud  most  delightful  remembrance,  not  the  least  pleasant 
portion  of  which  is  that  he  has  probably  had  the  hills,  for  the  best 


part  of  his  visit,  entirely  to  himself.  There  are  no  hotels  at  all, 
fashionable  or  otherwise;  the  place  is  known  to  few  ;  and,  except  for 
occasional  picnic  pat  ties  from  Bridgwater,  whose  people  love  their 
Quantocks,  the  hills  are  practically  left  all  the  year  round  to  their 
solitudes.  They  are  pleasant  in  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  but 
in  the  early  spring,  and  in  those  days  when  the  East  wind  is  less 
relentless  than  usual,  the  place  has  a  charm  which  seems,  while 
one  is  actually  there,  peculiar  to  this  coiner  of  England.  The 
nature  of  this  charm  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  principally  it 
seems  to  spring  from  the  very  solitude.  Nowhere  else  in  England, 
not  even  among  the  Tors  of  Dartmoor,  does  one  more  quickly 
shake  off  London;  nowhere  does  one  more  readily  fall  into  the 
illusion  of  boundless  wastes.  Even  though  there  is  a  village  within 
three  miles  of  any  point  on  the  hills,  it  is  easy  to  assure  oneself  that 
human  habitations  are  hundreds  of  tubes  away  when  one  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  comb  and  sees  hill  beyond  hill,  valley  running 
out  of  valley,  with  no  house  or  cottage  or  sign  of  man,  and  hears 
no  souud  but  the  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell  and  the  singing  of  the 
lark.  As  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  hills,  taey  are  mostly 
bare  of  trees,  but  covered  with  gorse— the  early  gorse,  which  is 
already  in  blossom, and  the  late  gor>e,  still  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dry,  grey  and  drab-coloured  llowers  of  last  year — and  with  heather, 
now  withered  and  dry.  The  turf  in  March  and  April  is  springy  to 
the  step,  hut  has  not  yet  put  on  its  summer  hue,  and  the  ground 
is  coveted  with  a  yellow  moss.  When  the  sunshine  lies  upon  the 
hills  at  this  season,  the  slopes  are  brown  aud  the  dry  heai  her  grey  ; 
under  cloud  the  slopes  look  green  and  the  heather  black.  The 
incline,  as  one  mounts  the  bills,  is  very  gentle,  and  the  elevation, 
when  you  have  reached  the  highest  point,  is  not  more  than  t  welve 
hundred  feet.  Seen  iroiu  the  head  of  Holford  Comb,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  point  for  a  view  of  the  ra  ige,  the  highest  hill, 
Will’s  Neck,  looks  like  a  long,  fiat  hog’s  back,  but  it  is  sleeper  on 
the  Taunton  side.  The  most  important  of  them,  not  much  lower 
than  Will's  Neck,  is  certainly  D.tnesborough,  which  is  a  natural 
fortress  and  a  distinct,  rounded  mountain,  crowned  with  an  old 
British  fortification  and  with  a  little  wood  o  stunted  oaks, reminding 
one  of  the  strange  little  forest  of  oaks  on  Dartmoor.  Another 
long  flat  ridge  is  Hare’s  Knap,  grassy  and  covered  with  ferns,  the 
lower  slopes  thick  with  coppice  ot  beech  and  holly  ;  beyond  is 
Cothelstoue,  with  its  ancient  stone  tower  on  the  top,  and  behind  us 
is  Firebraeon,  with  its  tail  dr  mast  upon  the  summit.  About  and 
over  all  these  ridges  them  is  excellent  walking  or  many  a  long  day, 
vyilh  a  very  good  chance  oi  losing  tue  way,  and  even,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  of  spending  ihe  night  upon  the  hills.  From  some  points 
there  is  a  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  aud  though  the  waters  of 
that  estuarv  are  generally  brown,  there  are  days,  ii  the  sky  rs  cloud¬ 
less  and  the  wind  is  ill  the  west,  when  lrom  the  Quantocks  the 
waters  of  the  Channel  are  as  b  ue  as  those  oi  the  Mediterranean, 
and  jjteep  Holm  lies  in  the  midst  of  them  glowing  and  giorilied, 
bathed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  Welsh  coast  is  visible  across  the 
Channel  with  its  irregular  line  of  deeper  blue  thau  sky  or  sea, 
and  the  ships  go  sailing — there  are  still  sailing  -nips  afioat — with  a 
fair  wind  up  to  Bristol.  But  it  is  better  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
combs  of  the  Quantocks  than  to  wait  and  watch  for  such  rare  days 
as  those.  At  no  season  and  in  no  weather  are  these  combs  other  than 
beautiful,  though  they  are  not  perhaps  at  their  best  in  early  spring 
when  they  have  lost  the  purple  Hush  which  covers  the  underwood 
in  January,  but  have  not  yet  got  the  first  Hush  ot  green,  lfiere  are 
many  of  these  combs,  a"ine  narrow,  some  broad,  but  every  one 
with  its  hanging  woods  and  steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  every 
one  with  its  stream  rising  in  a  green  quagmire  at  the  hea  l  of  the 
comb  and  rushing  down  over  pebbles  and  tiny  waterfalls.  These 
littie  mountain  streams  are  delighttul;  here  they  run  in  the  open  ; 
there  thev  run  through  miniature  ravines  at  least  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  iu  which  they  have  cut  their  narrow  channel;  beside  them 
stand  ancient  oaks  as  old  as  the  days  when  the  Britons  made  their 
last  stand  here,  covered  now  with  white  lichen  aud  having  polypod 
ferns  growing  on  their  hoary  old  branches.  There  are  beep  beds 
of  yellow  moss  on  their  banks,  great  bushes  of  broom,  ash  trees, 
aud,  later  on,  there  will  be  masses  o!  fern.  The  most  imposmgot  the 
combs  are  Cocker  and  Holford,  but  the  prettiest  of  all  is  a  certain 
little  glen  which  lies  between  APoxton  House  aud  Holford 
village.  It  is  deep  aud  narrow,  and  the  thick  woods  hangover 
the  stream  which  brawls  at  the  bottom.  It  was  iu  this  very  glen 
that  Wordsworth  sat  one  morning  -in  early  spring — it  is  now 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago — and  felt  “  an  impulse  lrom  the  vernal 
wood,”  and  heard  “  a  thousand  blended  notes,’  and  watched 
The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  Ian 
To  cai ch  the  breezy  air. 

They  still  spread  out  their  fan  in  April,  and  the  thousand  blended 
notes  are  as  sweet  and  as  musical  as  in  the  year  1798.  Indeed, 
the  “  warbling  quire  ”  are  nowhere  more  delightful  than  in  the 
combs,  coppices,  and  glens  about  the  feet  of  the  Quantocks. 
Birds  seem  to  like  a  small  wood  better  than  a  large  one,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  man  better  thau  the  solitudes  of  the  hills.  To 
ears  deadened  with  Loudon  noise,  the  singing  ot  the  birds  is  at 
first  no  more  than  what  s  itistied  the  poet — a  thousand  blended 
notes.  Presently,  however, one  learns  to  distinguish  ;  there  is  the 
shrill  note  of  the  wren,  the  pipe  of  the  robin,  the  joyous  jug- 
jug  of  the  blackcap,  nearest  01  all  birds  to  the  nightingale,  the 
sougs  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush,  the  sell-satisfied  repetition 
of  the  chill-chad,  the  surprised  cry  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the 
cheerful  quack,  ending  with  a  long  and  shrill  coo,  ot  the  nuthatch. 
This  place  was  a  favourite  resort  ol  Wordsworth’s,  lie  says  of 
it: — *•  The  brook  fell  down  a  sloping  rock,  so  as  to  make  a  water¬ 
fall  considerable  for  that  country,  aud  across  the  pool  below  had 
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fallen  a  tree,  an  ash,  from  which  rose  perpendicularly  boughs  in 
search  of  the  litrht  intercepted  by  the  deep  shade,  above.  The 
boughs  wore  leaves  of  green  that  for  want  of  sunshine  had  faded 
into  almost  lily  white;  and  trom  the  underside  o!  this  natural 
sylvan  bridge  depended  long  and  beautiful  tresses  of  ivy,  which 
waved  gently  in  the  breeze.”  Forty  years  afterwards  Wordsworth 
revisited  the  place;  but  the  tree  was  gone.  There  is.  however, 
generally  a  tree  somewhere  or  other  fallen  across  the  stream,  with 
tresses  of  ivv  waving  in  the  breeze. 

Alfoxton  House,  where  the  Wordsworths  stayed  for  two  years, 
is  a  hi0,  thoush  not  exactly  a  stately  mansion.  The  house  is 
exactly  what  Miss  Wordsworth  described  it  in  the  year  1798.  In 
front  is  a  kind  of  wood  with  grass,  gravel  walk,  and  shrubs.  At 
the  side  of  the  house  rises  the  hill,  its  lower  slope  still,  as  then, 
covered  with  trees.  Within  the  park  or  inclosure  were  theD,  and 
are  now,  deer  and  sheep ;  and  here  is  still 
the  under  grove 

Of  tallest  hollies,  tall  and  green, 

celebrated  by  Wordsworth  in  his  fanciful  lines  beginning  “  A 
whirl  blast  from  behind  the  hill.”  The  house  and  garden  are  so 
large  that  one  can  hardly  understand  how  the  Wordsworths  could 
atford  to  live  there.  At  this  time  the  united  incomes  of  the  poet 
and  his  sister  did  not  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
and  the  house,  according  to  modern  ideas,  should  require  some¬ 
thing  like  two  thousand.  But  no  doubt  the  gardens  were  not 
kept  up,  according  to  modern  ideas,  and  the  mere  rental  of 
a  country-house  is  often  very  small  indeel,  even  at  the  present 
day.  Among  the  poems  written  here  were  “  We  are  Seven,” 
“  The  Idiot  Boy,”  “  Expostulation  and  Reply,”  “  To  My  Sister,” 
and  the  “  Last  of  the  Flock”;  and  it  was  during  a  walk  from 
Alfoxton  over  the  Quantocks  to  Watchet  that  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  planned  The  Ancient  Mariner.  All  the  places  about 
and  round  the  lulls  have,  indeed,  associations  with  Wordsworth 
and  bis  frien  Is.  If  The  Ancient.  Mariner  was  planned  on  the  way 
to  Watchet,  perhaps  one  of  the  venerable  figures  which  may  still 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  jetty  of  that  little  port  was  the  model  of 
the  unfortunate  Mariner  himself.  All  along  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  are  quaint  little  ports,  such  as  Boseastle, 
Ilfracombe,  Minehead;  but  there  is  none  so  quaint  as  this  of 
Watchet,  with  its  harbour,  made  by  a  stone  and  timber  jetty, 
and  its  coasting  vessels  left  high  and  dry  in  the  mud  at  low 
tide.  Porlock,  Minehead,  and  lJunster  are  all  places  known  to 
Wordsworth.  The  first  of  these  can  boast  the  additional  honour 
of  having  a  sonnet  written  entirely  for  itself  by  Southey,  and  a 
very  indifferent  sonnet  too.  Lynmouth  and  Lynton  were  also 
visited  from  here;  perhaps  also,  though  it  is  tive-and-twenty 
miles  in  quite  another  direction,  Glastonbury  T>  r  aud  Abbey. 
Within  two  miles  ot  Alfoxton  is  the  little  church  and  village  of 
Kilve,  ce'ebrated  in  the  “  Anecdote  for  Fathers”  as  “  Kilve  by  the 
.green  sea  "and  1  Kilve's  delightful  shore.”  If  curiosity  should  induce 
the  visitor  to  seek  out  Kilve,  he  will  certainly  begin  by  asking 
himself  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  Wordsworth  saw  here 
to  make  him  call  this  shore  delightful.  Presently,  it  he  comes  a 
Second  lime,  and  uses  his  eyes  aright,  he  will  discover  for  himself. 
Kilve  consists,  first,  of  a  small  church,  not  very  remarkable,  but 
respectable,  with  a  low  square  tower,  and  some  old  tombstones  in 
ttie  churchyard  ;  there  are  two  or  three  houses  ;  beyond  the  church 
are  the  ruins,  picturesque,  but  of  no  great  extent,  of  some  old  reli¬ 
gious  foundation,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  learned  from  the 
•oldest  inhabitant,  who  says,  vaguely,  there  was  once  a  “  chapel  ” 
tb-re,  nor  from  the  guide-book,  which  is  silent  concerning  Kilve.  No 
deubt  the  c  iunty  historian  knows,  could  we  consult  him.  The  ruin 
is  rootless,  but  one  or  two  of  the  windows  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
cently  “restored”  with  red  brick — one  does  not  see  why;  the 
chambers  within  are  small,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  make  out  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan.  Adjoining  the  ruin  is  a  modern  farmhouse,  which 
probably  once  formed  part  of  the  convent.  On  the  other  side  of 
tho  ruin  runs  the  stream  which  we  saw  rising  at  t he  head  of  IIol- 
ibrd  Uourt,  and  running  through  the  glen  below  Alfoxton.  It  is 
not  lar  now  from  its  mouth;  the  low  banks  are  covered  with  the 
lesser  cel  udine  and  great  clumps  of  the  yellow  marsh-marigold. 
Following  the  stream,  the  pith  brings  us  to  a  lime-kiln,  a  very 
striking  and  lonely-looking  lime-kiln,  which  makes  one  think  of 
The  BeUt,  and  expect  to  hear  their  tinkling.  It  employs,  appa¬ 
rently,  one  old  man,  whose  innocent  duty  it  is  to  sit  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  aud  survey  tho  scene,  and  a  boy,  who  is  continually 
■occupied  in  loading  three  pack-asses  with  materials  for  lime,  and  in 
dining  them  to  the  kiln.  Beyond  the  lime-kilu  is  the  “  delightful 
ehoie.” 

Home  shores  there  are  on  which  the  waves  heat  and  dash ;  some 
along  which  they  creep,  and  lisp,  ami  babble,  and  murmur,  and  do 
all  kinds  of  sportive  and  pretty  things  to  please  the  poets;  some 
shores  there  arb  where  the  .sand  stretches  for  miles  as  hard  and 
springy  as  turf;  some  which  ate  covered  with  pebbles,  shingle,  and 
seaweed,  rolled  in  coils ;  sonic  where  you  may  gather  the  most 
fragile  and  beautiful  shells ;  some  there  are  on  which  are  hauled 
the  boats  and  spread  tlie  nets  of  the  tishing  folk,  kilve  is  not  like 
any  of  these  shores,  it  consists  of  projecting  strata  or  ledges  of 
blue  slate,  or  what  to  the  unscientific  eye  looks  like  slate,  but 
perhaps  it  should  be  called  lias ;  no  waves  beat  or  creep,  or  do 
any  thing  at  all  that  is  pretty,  upon  these  ledges;  there  is  no  sea¬ 
weed,  no  sand,  no  shells,  110  shingle ;  there  are  no  boats;  behind 
it  there  is  a  low,  mean  kind  of  clitl  a  few  feet  high,  which  cousists, 
still  speaking  unscientifically,  ot  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  slate. 
As  for  the  “green  sea,”  it  is  brown,  distinctly  brown.  Of  course 


there  is  no  one  on  this  dismal  shore ;  none  of  tlie  residents  of  Kilve 
would  dream  of  walking  here  for  pleasure ;  presently,  however, 
while  the  stranger  blankly  wonders  if  there  i3  not  perhaps,  some¬ 
where,  a  second  Kilve,  just  as  there  was  once  a  Tyre  on  the  island 
and  a  Tyre  on  the  mainland,  he  perceives  two  figures  coming 
slowly  along.  They  are  two  women,  aud  they  have  come  all  the 
way  Irom  Nether  Htowey,  which  is  live  miles,  to  gather  limpets 
on  the  shore.  Kilve,  then,  is  good  for  something,  aud  limpets  are 
healthy.  But  could  Wordsworth  have  been  thinking  of  limpets? 
The  women,  as  it  happens,  turn  out  to  belong  to  that  once  in¬ 
teresting,  but  now'  partially  c.vilized,  race  known  as  “  broom 
squires,”  who  still  have  their  headquarters  near  Stowey,  and  until 
recently  refused  all  proffers  of  religion,  education,  manners,  or 
morals.  They  steal  the  dry  heather  from  the  hills  and  make  it 
into  brooms,  aud  sell  their  brooms  about  the  country,  and 
have  always  done  so,  from  time  immemorial;  but  as  one  of 
the  women  — degenerate  creature— remarked,  it  is  a  poor  trade, 
and  she  would  not  sutler  any  of  her  children  to  be  brought  up  for 
it.  The  limpets  on  Kilve’s  shore  seem  certainly  remarkable  for 
their  size ;  but  the  poem  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  state  that 
the  delights  of  Kilve  are  summed  up  in  its  limpets.  The  traveller 
turns  sadly  away  ;  another  illusion  is  lost,  and  faith  in  the  poet  is 
shaken. 

If  he  visits  Kilve  a  second  time,  however,  let  it  he  by  the  lane 
which  Wordsworth  would  take  from  Alfoxton  House.  It  is  a 
steep  and  narrow  lane  with  high  banks — like  a  Devonshire  lane — 
one  of  the  sweetest  lanes  in  England  ;  in  late  March  or  early 
April  the  hedges  are  already  in  leaf;  in  the  more  sheltered 
spots,  the  blackberry  is  beginning  to  blossom ;  there  are  quan¬ 
tities  of  llowers,  the  most  splendid  primroses,  oxlips,  dog-violets, 
celandine,  white  stitchwort,  periwinkle,  cow-parslev,  bluebell, 
and  the  tall  “archangel,”  or  yellow  nettle ;  the  larks  are  sing¬ 
ing  overhead ;  and  nearly  all  the  way  one  is  accompanied 
by  the  babble  and  plash  of  running  and  falling  water.  The 
stream  appears  and  disappears ;  now  it  runs  beside  the  road, 
and  now  under  it ;  leaning  over  the  stone  parapet  of  the  little 
bridge,  and  looking  into  the  dark  pool  below,  hung  over  with 
alders  and  filberts,  one  thinks  of  that  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferies,  the 
trout.  Half  way  down  the  lane,  the  stream  broadens  into  a  pond 
and  makes  a  wash  across  the  road,  such  a  wash  as  was  that  at 
Edmonton.  To  walk  down  this  lane  is  to  put  into  good  temper 
the  coldest  and  most  erossgraiued  of  mortals,  aud  to  prepare  him 
to  find  beauty  everywhere.  And,  indeed,  when  one  stands  again 
upon  the  shore  with  that  lane  behind  in  one's  mind,  and  sees  how 
the  sun  lights  up  the  bold  sweep  of  Bridgwater  Bay  on  the  east, 
the  great  cliffs  of  Minehead  on  the  west,  aud  the  blue  bills  of 
Wales  across  the  Channel,  it  is  possible  to  realize  that  it  was  on 
these  things  that  the  poet  gazed,  not  on  the  ledges  of  slate  and 
clay  or  the  remarkably  tine  limpets.  Let  us  be  reconciled  to  our 
Wordsworth.  The  shore  of  Kilve  is  indeed  delightful. 


THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

rp HERE  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
-L  modern  Briton  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  partially  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  he  is  still  as  ever  excitable  at  the  prospect  of  a  general 
election.  Whether  this  excitability  is  accompanied  by  any  intelli¬ 
gent  conception  of  the  questions  at  stake  may  indeed  be  doubled. 
But  the  stoutest  praisers  of  times  gone  by  must  acknowledge  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  tilings  does  not  date  from  to-day  or 
yesterday.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  casual  reader  of 
Election  Intelligence  is  the  apparently  enormous  number  of 
candidates.  There  are  only,  as  lar  as  it  is  known,  twelve  addi¬ 
tional  seats  to  be  fought;  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  everybody  who 
has  ever  sat  in  any  Parliament,  everybody  who  has  ever  tried 
lor  a  seat  in  any  Parliament,  and  most  people  who  have  neither 
i  sat  nor  tried  to  sit  in  any,  were  simultaneously  at  the  senico 
of  the  free  aud  independent  electors,  actual  and  prospective, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  such  ati  extent  is  this 
the  case  that  men  who  are  not  candidates  have  already  been 
known  to  give  themselves  the  airs  of  Lord  Costlereagb,  and 
to  bo  proportionately  looked  up  to  as  persons  of  distinction. 
Speaking  generally,  this  (the  frequency  01  candidates,  not 
the  pride  ot  non-candidates)  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted. 
It  tends  to  neutralize  the  Caucus  nuisance,  and  may  not  im¬ 
probably  result  in  supplying  tho  next  Parliament  with  a  body 
of  memoera  less  marked  off  into  cut-and-diied  sections  than 
has  been  the  case  for  a  good  many  _v ears.  That  this  result  is 
feared  by  the  ad>ocatea  of  a  servile  unilorinity  is  obvious  from 
their  attempt  to  iniroduee  the  second  billot — an  institution  which, 
among  all  the  mischievous  instruments  of  modern  democracy, 
holds  perhaps  the  lirst  place  as  an  instrument  of  pure  and  unmiti¬ 
gated  mischief.  “  I’ho  more  the  merrier  ’  may  sound  frivolous 
when  applied  to  such  grave  matters,  but  there  is  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  moment  agreat  deni  of  solid  sense  in  it. 

Given,  however,  the  facts  (which  appear  to  be  facts)  that  almost 
every  constituenci  ol  the  kingdom  —  except,  perhaps,  tho  English 
Universities — will  be  touglit,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  fighter-', 
and  the  fact  (which  is  certainly  u  fact)  thut  the  constituencies  h  tie 
been  largely  increased  in  number,  a  more  than  ordinary  Babel  of 
tongues  may  be  expected  during  the  next  three  months.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  already,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  tlie  character  o  its  utterances  where  they  can  be  disentangled. 

|  As  may  be  expected,  Liberal- Radical  voices  are  largely  in  tho 
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majority.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  wise — we  have  frequently  said 
that  it  is  unwise — of  the  Conservative  to  talk  so  much  less  than  his 
opponents;  but  it  is  probably  the  nature  of  the  auimal.  Besides, 
there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  Conservatives  have  adopted,  or  are 
likely  to  adopt,  the  plan  of  cutting  each  others’  throats  by  standing 
for  the  same  constituency.  Thanks  to  the  Caucus,  there  is  good 
hope  that  in  the  Radical  section,  at  least,  of  the  Liberal  party  a 
very  different  state  of  things  will  appear.  For  the  Caucus  will 
still  be  dictating,  and,  thanks  to  some  notable  instances,  the  craven 
fear  of  its  dictation  which  once  prevailed  seems  to  be  somewhat 
decreasing.  The  interesting  example  of  the  Edinburgh  division, 
whose  Caucus  has  excommunicated  Mr.  Goschen  by  ten  to  one, 
while  its  electors  have  invited  him  by  a  clear  majority,  comes 
happily  after  the  successful  rebellion  of  Mr.  Marriott  and  the 
calm  contumacy  of  Mr.  Forster  to  show  that  if  you  resist  the 
Schnadhorst  he  will  flee  from  you.  So  Liberal  candidates  do 
abound,  and  their  professions  and  programmes  show  by  unmis¬ 
takable  testimony  that  the  Liberal  order  of  political  architecture, 
as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day,  is  a  very  composite  order 
indeed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fortunate  bond  of  unity  which 
exists  in  a  professed  love  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  professed 
hatred  for  Lord  ^Salisbury,  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  to  define 
in  what  the  Liberalism  of  these  Liberals  consists.  But  this 
shibboleth  once  uttered,  “Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each 
other’s  mouths  ”  with  as  direct  opposition  of  aim  and  as  calm  un¬ 
consciousness  of  the  imminence  of  mutual  destruction  as  in  the 
original  case  which  so  diverted  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge.  A 
still  more  interesting  subject,  however,  is  the  quality  of  these 
addresses.  An  exasperated  Tory  whom  we  have  sometimes 
before  quoted,  and  always,  as  now,  with  due  reprobation  for  his 
language,  described  the  election  of  1880  as  having  been  “won  by 
hard  lying.”  It  will  at  least  be  non-contentious  if  we  express  a 
belief  that  honest  men  of  all  classes  will  agree  that  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  election  of  1885  or  1886  should  be  won  by  hard 
lying.  We  are,  of  course,  secure  from  such  a  painful  element  in 
the  election  discourses  of  Mr.  George  Russell.  Mr.  Russell,  who 
owes  his  personal  and  political  existence  to  the  historic  Con¬ 
stitution  of  England,  in  political  and  social  matters  may, 
of  course,  be  trusted  to  do  political  judgment  and  justice  to  that 
Constitution.  Let  us  see.  Mr.  Russell  spoke  at  Fulham  last 
Tuesday,  and  the  chief  propositions  of  his  speech  are  as  follows. 
That  Parliament  should  apply  the  property  of  the  City  Companies 
as  a  rate  in  aid  for  housing  the  poor  and  paying  school  fees ;  that 
the  power  of  the  landlords  should  be  shattered ;  that  immense 
evils  had  come  from  the  tying  up  of  land  in  the  Russell  family  ; 
that  English  Radicals  did  not  attack  property  [except,  of  course, 
the  property  of  Companies  and  landlords]  ;  that  any  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  tyrannical  and  ought 
to  he  repealed  [there  is  a  breadth  about  this  which  is  quite 
refreshing] ;  and  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconstield 
which  was  returned  in  1874  by  a  large  majority  [returned 
is,  by  the  way,  an  odd  expression  for  a  Ministry  which  has 
been  in  Opposition]  fell  to  pieces  on  account  of  its  determination 
to  pursue  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war.  Such  are  Mr.  George 
Russell's  ethics,  his  history,  aud  (with  a  few  little  additions 
favouring  the  payment  of  members,  the  non-payment  of  the  Royal 
Family's  travelling  expenses,  and  the  like)  his  politics.  A  policy 
of  bribe  for  the  future ;  a  hisiory  of  mis-statements  for  the  past. 
Of  course  we  do  not  insinuate  that  the  remarkable  description  of 
the  legislation  of  Queen  Anne  is  a  mis-statement.  We  do  not 
quite  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  arguing  with  a  politician  who  tells 
us  that  Queen  Anne's  Mutiny  Acts,  her  Money  Bills,  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland,  and  all  the  legislation,  public  and  private, 
legal  and  financial,  of  a  whole  reign,  were  tyrannical,  and  ought 
to  be  repealed.  Would  Mr.  George  Russell  like  to  repeal  the 
multiplication  table? 

Before  a  town  constituency  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  much 
matter.  Large  sections  of  it  are  not  bribable,  and  other  large 
sections  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  proposed  bribes  will 
do  them  no  good.  Besides,  they  are  well  accustomed  to  the  thing. 
Perhaps  with  such  constituencies,  another  electioneerer  reported  on 
the  same  morning,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alien,  who  talks  about  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  latter  days  being  “so  pathetically  troubled”  by  his 
own  blunders  and  misdeeds,  may  hit  the  weak  joints  of  the  urban 
armour  better.  But  what  is  really  curious  is  to  ascertain  how  the 
sort  of  wooing  to  which  Mr.  George  Russell,  a  personage  of 
tolerable  abilities  and  of  respectable  station,  has  condescended, 
will  suit  the  country  constituencies.  On  that  all  depends,  and 
it  is  at  once  surprising  and  satisfactory  that  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  demagogues  seem  to  be  choosing  town  constituencies 
by  preference.  Perhaps  it  is  that,  whether  their  lingo  has  any 
effect  on  the  towns  or  not,  it  is  at  least  intelligible  to  townsmen. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  legislation 
of  Queen  Anne  would  only  produce  in  the  rustic  mind  some  slight 
bewilderment  mingled  with  not  a  little  contempt. 

But  both  on  rustics  and  townsmen  the  Allonian  idea  of  pathos 
may  possibly  make  some  impression.  For  it  is  one  which  (though 
it  is  odd  to  hud  it  on  the  lips  of  a  ministei  of  the  Gospel)  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  human  race.  That  it  is  very  hard  that  one’s  sin 
should  find  one  out,  that  headaches  after  indulgence  are  clearly 
an  institution  due  to  the  evil  principle  and  not  the  good  in  the 
arrangement  of  mundane  affairs,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
play  at  bowls  without  meeiing  with  rubbers,  and  that  it  is  very 
cruel  of  troublesome  agents  to  go  and  get  killed  when  one  is 
placidly  having  one’s  portrait  painted  and  arranging  little  parties 
to  the  theatre,  are  notions  held  by  many  people  besides  Dr. 


Allon,  and  capable  of  being  supported  by  much  extremely  human 
reasoning.  The  unwise  indulger  never  meant  to  get  a  head¬ 
ache,  that  is  quite  certain  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that 
the  wildest  Tory  imagines  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  deliberately 
planned  General  Gordon’s  death.  But  the  one  aud  the  other 
went  the  straight  way  to  these  lamentab'e  results,  perfectly 
well  knowing,  or  at  least  with  every  opportunity  for  knowing 
perfectly  well,  that  the  results  must  in  all  human  probability  be 
reached.  Dr.  Allon  thinks  the  results  “  pathetic  troubles,"  and 
perhaps  some  electors  will  think  so,  too,  when  they  have  the 
warrant  of  a  Doctor  of  some  sort  of  Divinity.  By  ingenious 
working  on  the.-e  springs  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
political  campaigning,  more  perhaps  on  the  whole  than  by  sweep¬ 
ing  denunciations  of  an  entire  volume  of  the  Statute-book,  or 
even  by  vigorous  promises  of  bribery.  But  the  campaigner  must 
be  a  very  stark  man,  and  not  hesitate  at  trifles.  The  example  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Allon,  who  thinks  it  a  very  pathetic  troub  e  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  a  man  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  has  abandoned  to  his 
fate  should  undergo  it,  cannot  easily  be  bettered,  though  there  was 
a  week  or  so  ago  a  chance  shot  in  some  provincial  organ  of  the 
Ministerial  party  which  we  think  bettered  it.  This  newspaper,  if 
we  remember  accurately,  laid  it  down  in  so  many  words  that 
“  the  death  of  Gordon  was  one  of  those  circumstances  which  no 
statesman  could  foresee.”  There  is  a  boldness  about  this  which 
leaves  the  Doctor  of  some  sort  of  Divinity  a  long  way  behind,  and 
which  nearly  approaches  the  description  of  the  rude  and  dis¬ 
traught  Tory  above  referred  to.  For  there  is  a  certain  pathos 
about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  troubles — at  least  to  himself;  nor  is  there- 
any  class  of  human  woes  which  by  the  sufferer  is  felt  to  be  such 
an  injury  as  the  class  which  we  have  ventured  to  group  meta¬ 
phorically  or  typically  under  the  title  “headaches.”  But  when 
you  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  political  science  that  no  states¬ 
man  can  foresee  that  the  leaving  of  an  agent  with  a  stick 
and  an  aide-de-camp  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  army  of  infuriated  savages  may  at  least  not  im¬ 
probably  result  in  the  agent  s  death,  you  get  into  a  different  class 
of  proposition.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  proposition  which  sounds 
authoritative  and  confident,  aud  which  perhaps  may,  if  the  hearer 
carefully  abstains  from  examining  it,  have  a  convincing  effect  on 
him.  Still,  if  the  Great  Liberal  Party  goes  to  the  poll  on  the  two 
propositions  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  annoyances  are  natbetic 
troubles,  and  that  no  statesman  could  possibly  have  foreseen 
Gordon’s  death,  we  fear — we  greatly  fear— that  the  rude  and 
violent  person  quoted  will  have  but  too  much  reason  to  describe 
the  next  election,  whether  it  end  in  victory  or  defeat  for  that 
party,  as  having  been  fought  by  it  with  very  much  the  same 
weapons  as  those  which  he  described  so  improperly  five  years  ago. 


PEACE-EGGERS. 


THE  presentation  at  Eastertide,  by  the  peace  or  pasch  eg^ers,  of 
dramas  depicting  scenes  in  ihe  lives  of  saints  and  heroes  is  of' 
ancient  date  in  England,  and  it  has  survived  in  the  North  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  very  degenerate  fashion  it  is  true,  but  bearing 
still  some  traces  of  its  old  characteristics.  In  the  middle  ages 
these  plays  fell  often  within  the  province  of  guild-brethren,  and  in 
the  books  of  manv  old  guilds  entries  are  found  of  disbursements 
for  the  players'  Easter  costumes,  in  some  parts  also  the  parochial 
authorities  took  the  matter  up,  and  churchwardens’  accounts 
attest  the  zeal  that  was  displayed.  As  time  went  on  the  religious 
element  in  the  miracle-plays  grew  fainter  aud  fainter,  and  except 
in  certain  districts  they  died  out  altogether.  In  the  dramas  of 
the  peace-eggers  in  the  North  of  England  St.  George  himself 
has  come  to  be  a  somewhat  boastful,  swaggering  hero;  but  the 
survival  even  of  this  relic  of  old-time  customs  is  of  singular 
interest  in  these  days.  The  relationship  of  the  plays  to  Easter 
eggs  is  not  now  well  made  out,  though  sometimes  one  finds  the 
actors  decked  with  garlands  of  them,  or  carrying  them  about 
in  baskets.  If  one  would  see  the  peace-eggers  at  their  best, 
they  should  be  sought  in  country  districts,  where  modern  ideas 
peuetrate  slowly,  and  where  the  local  spirit  is  strong;  their  type 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  dirty  boys  in  tinsel  and  tissue 
wTho  enact  St.  George  or  Beelzebub  on  the  turf  of  suburban 
lawns. 

But  the  spirit  of  modern  times  is  telling  sadly  upon  the  peace- 
eggers,  even  in  country  districts,  and  we  may  expect  School  Boards 
to  bring  about  their  extinction.  However,  a  very  few  years  ago 
rustic  life  was  wondrously  moved  by  them,  and  Eastertide  was 
then  one  of  deep  moment  in  the  uneventful  life  of  North-country 
boys.  There  was  a  secret  conclave  in  every  village  weeks  before¬ 
hand,  when  the  choice  spirits  were  settling  the  proceedings.  You 
could  have  seen  them  grouped  together  at  the  street  corners,  or 
walking  in  parties  about  the  country,  discussing  the  preparations  for 
the  play ;  while  the  outside  boys,  who  were  despised  because  they 
were  weak  or  poor,  looked  enviously  on.  These  latter,  indhed, 
often  got  up  a  set  amongst  themselves,  and  went  through  a  play, 
whereat  the  others  jeered,  knowiug  well  it  was  not  equal  to  their 
own.  But  before  any  drama  could  be  enacted  there  were  many 
questions  to  decide.  The  discussion  did  not  run  long  on  what  the 
play  should  be,  for  the  great  popularity  of  “  St.  George  ”  almost 
invariably  led  to  its  adoption  ;  but  there  was  the  cast  to  arrange, 
and  there  were  the  parts  to  learn,  and  sometimes  to  alter,  in  order 
to  meet  some  local  need  or  point  some  village  moral.  The  compe¬ 
tition  amongst  the  boys  as  to  who  should  take  the  hero  ran  very 
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high ;  but  it  was  settled  by  the  physique,  the  strength  of  voice, 
aud,  in  a  rough  wav,  by  the  declamatory  power  of  the  aspirants. 
It  has  been  settled  before  now  by  a  stand-up  tight.  The  rejected 
ones  were  often  difficult  to  console,  aud  on  some  occasions,  to 
soothe  their  wounded  vanity,  other  doughty  champions  were 
brought  into  the  play,  and  you  might  sometimes  have  seen 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  James  clad  in  gorgeous  panoply  strutting 
about  the  village-green,  though  they  had  no  part  in  the  drama 
except  the  repetition  of  a  few  phrases  inserted  for  their  gratification. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  those  who  would  till  the  parts  of  the 
Devil  and  his  imps ;  the  King  of  Egypt  was  a  popular  character 
also;  and  even  those  who  impersom ted  the  Physician  and  the 
Jester  had  no  cause  to  grumble.  These  preliminaries  satisfactorily 
arranged,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  the  costumes  and  acces¬ 
sories,  and  the  friends  of  the  actors  were  now  pressed  into  the 
service  for  whatever  they  might  have  of  gay  apparel  or  of  brilliant 
trappings.  Some  one  must  contribute  a  tin  kettle  and  a  dripping- 
pan  or  two  whereout  cunningly  to  fashion  the  helmet  and  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  good  St.  George ;  and  there  were  horns  and  tails 
required  for  the  devils.  A  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
lend  his  barn  for  the  rehearsals,  perhaps  one  of  those  huge  Tudor 
structures  built  on  the  plan  of  churches,  with  a  nave  and  aisles, 
and  with  pillars  and  arches  made  out  of  great  oak  beams.  Now, 
hanging  about  the  doors  or  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  might  have 
been  seen  the  outside  boys  longing  to  witness  or  hear  something  of 
the  interesting  proceedings.  At  last  came  Eastertide,  and  surely 
the  peace-eggers  knew  whether  the  sun  danced  or  not,  for  they 
were  up  betimes  when  the  miracle  was  acted  on  the  Paschal 
Sunday.  Now  one  does  not  see  it  until  the  next  day,  unless  the 
eagerness  of  the  actors  induce  them  to  come  out  before  their  time, 
in  the  previous  week,  or  even  earlier.  The  people  were  on  the 
look-out  for  them ;  the  women  would  come  to  their  doors,  aud, 
shading  their  eyes  from  the  sun  with  their  hands,  would  descry 
them  in  the  distance,  and  call  out  to  the  children  within,  “  Eh, 
there's  th’  pace-eggers  coming !  ”  and  presently  half  the  champions 
of  Christendom,  with  Satan  and  a  crew  of  devils,  would  pass  along 
the  country  road.  They  wrere  on  their  way  to  enact  the  drama  on 
the  village-green,  where  the  rustics  assembled,  and  at  the  houses 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  where  praise  and  guerdon  awaited 
them. 

Amongst  the  plays  of  the  peace-eggers  are  several  vestiges  of 
older  cram  is;  and  these  degraded  remains,  which  are  inextricably 
confutid,treat  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  a  somewhat  roystering  and 
pot-valiant  way,  which,  however,  is  not  wholly  out  of  accordance 
with  the  manner  oi  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  of  Miracles. 
We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  giving  some  account 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Easter  dramas — that  of  St.  George — 
which  we  shall  do  from  a  manuscript  we  have  seen,  taken  down 
from  trustworthy  sources,  and  carefully  collated.  It  resembles, 
in  many  particulars,  one  given  in  Ilalliwell’s  A’ursery  Rhymes 
and  Tales,  and  is  not  unlike  some  mummers’  plays  popular  in 
Dorsetshire,  Oxfordshire,  aud  Derbyshire,  as  well  as  in  Wales 
and  the  Scotch  Lowlands.  But  these  are  frequently  acted  at 
Christmas-time,  while  in  the  North  of  England  the  play  of  St. 
George  is  almost  invariably  gone  through  only  by  the  Easter 
peace-eggers,  probably  because  the  feast  of  the  saint  sometimes 
falls  at  Easter-tide.  There  are  several  local  variants  of  it,  and  one 
or  two  printed  leaflets  we  have  seen  give  the  words  in  a  very 
corrupt  and  degraded  fashion. 

The  Jester  speaks  the  prologue  to  the  play,  in  which  he  calls 
on  the  “  brave  gallants  ”  to  make  room,  and  hopes  they  will  prove 
kind  with  their  “  eggs  and  strong  beer,”  and  concludes  with  the 

words : — 

We  are  the  gay  pcace-eggcrs  that  play  the  Easter  p'av  ; 

Step  in  St.  George,  thou  champion,  and  clear  for  us  the  way. 

St.  George  then  comes  forward,  and  boasts  very  valiantly  of  his 
mighty  deeds,  and  of  how  he  has  liberated  the  Amazon  Queen ; 
and,  tiDally,  says  that  he  has  searched  through  the  world,  but  has 
never  yet  found  his  equal.  To  him  now  enters  Slasher  or 
Slaughter,  the  type  of  brute  force,  who  boasts  even  more  man¬ 
fully,  and  taunts  the  champion  with  his  inability  to  break  a  head 
of  iron  or  a  body  of  steel,  whereupon  they  tight,  and  he  is 
wounded.  I  he  Jester  then  calls  the  Physician,  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  play,  talks  vaingloriously  of  his  travels,  and  of 
what  he  can  cure— “  both  pains  within  and  pains  without” — and 
tells  how  that  hs  is  provided  with  “  crutches  for  ducks,  spectacles 
for  humble  bees,  packsaddles  and  panniers  for  grasshoppers,  and 
plaisters  for  bruken-backed  mice.’’  lias  lie  not  cured  Sir  Harry  of 
a  “  nang-nail  more  than  forty  yards  long,  and  does  he  not  now 
cure  the  wounded  Slasher?  St.  George’s  next  light  is  with  the 
Dragon,  which  comes  in  shouting: — 

Oh,  1  nm  tlic  Dragon  !  Fear  thou  my  jaws, 

Yes,  I  am  the  Dragon  :  forget  not  my  claws. 

Alter  some  boastful  words  from  the  champion,  there  enters  to  him 
Almidor,  sometimes  called  l’aradine,  the  black  King  of  Morocco, 
who  reproaches  him  with  having  stolen  away  the  beauteous  tin  bra, 
whereto  St.  George  replies : — 

Stand  off,  oh  black  Morocco  dog  ! 

Or  by  my  sword  thou’lt  die  ; 

I'll  pierce  thy  carcass  full  of  holes, 

Aud  make  thy  buttons  lly. 

To  this  the  other  responds  : — 

Draw  out  thy  sword  to  slay, 

Full  out  thy  purse  and  pay. 

For  I  will  have  my  recompense 
lie  lure  I  go  away. 


In  the  fight  that  follows  the  black  prince  is  slain.  Ptolemy, 
sometimes  named  Anthony,  King  of  Egypt,  now  comes  forward, 
and  loudly  bewails  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  calling  upon 
Hector  to  slay  St.  George  ;  and,  despite  the  champion's  warning  that 
he  can  cut  his  enemy  to  mince-meat,  and  seud  him  to  “  Black 
Sam,”  Hector  enters  the  conflict,  aud  is  desperately  wounded. 
Now  comes  much  horse-play  between  St.  George  and  the  Jester, 
who  h  is  called  the  knight,  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  unjustly,  a 
“  saujy  coxcomb”;  hut  this  is  varied  almost  at  will.  Finally, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  many  old  popular  plays,  Beelzebub 
enters,  who  brings  in  his  train  Devil- Doubt  and  a  number  of  imps. 
Like  the  Loki  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  elfish  mediaeval  devils, 
they  are  boisterously  merry  ;  aud,  after  singiQg  some  jolly  songs, 
Devil-Doubt,  demands  money,  in  default  of  which  he  premises  to 
sweep  his  auditors  to  the  grave.  But  his  wishes  are  invariably 
gratified,  and,  wagging  his  tail,  he  runs  oif  with  the  party  across 
the  fields  to  some  other  house,  singiug,  as  he  goes,  at  the  top  oJT 
his  voice : — 

I’ll  go  home  to  my  wife’s  mother, 

Anil  tell  her  a  pretty  tale, 

Of  the  fun  we’ve  had  this  very  day, 

In  drinking  mighty  ale. 

Thus  with  song  and  dance  ends  the  merry,  jesting  play  of  the 
peace-eggers. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SPORTS. 

FOP  some  two  or  three  years  past,  or  perhaps  a  little  more, 
there  has  been  a  growing  belief  amongst  people  who  ought  to 
know  that  amateur  athletics  are  decliuing  in  public  favour.  The 
reasons  for  that  falling  off',  which  we  see  no  cause  to  deny,  are 
such  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  and,  indeed,  were  fore¬ 
seen  by  most  of  the  men  who  led  the  way  in  promoting  this  form 
of  sport  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  one  great  danger 
that  threatened  an  attempt  to  start  a  sort  of  English  Isthmian 
Games  lay  in  the  possible  intrusion  into  the  arena  of  the  non¬ 
amateur  element.  By  dint  of  much  care  and  watchfulness  this 
bugbear  was  avoided  lor  some  years,  even  atter  a  championship 
meeting  h  id  been  instituted  ;  but  when  the  club  which  had  from 
the  first  managed  this  affair  was  superseded  by  a  brand-new  asso¬ 
ciation  of  heterogeneous  type,  the  semi-prolessional  ”  so  familiar 
to  football  players  found  the  field  much  mure  open  to  him  for 
pedestrian  competitions,  and  the  character  of  the  individuals 
adorned  with  the  title  of  amateur  champions  began  to  deteriorate 
with  rapid  strides.  Athletics  were  too  young  a  national  sport  to 
stand  their  ground  against  this  cause  of  weakness ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  a  decided  loss  of  popularity,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  The  attendance  at  a  modern  field-day  where  the  so- 
called  amateur  champions  earn  their  laurels  is  not  only  of  mediocre 
rank  in  the  social  scale,  but  is  also  paltry  in  mere  numerical 
strength  compared  with  those  that  assembled  at  Beaufort  House 
when  Lawes,  Chambers,  Thornton,  and  Morgan  carried  oil'  the 
honours  of  bygone  years.  Possibly  the  matter  may  some  day  right 
itself,  for  athletics,  like  politics  and  other  human  institutions,  have 
their  inevitable  ups  aud  downs ;  but  for  the  present  there  is  a  decided 
cloud  hanging  over  the  running-path,  not  only  when  occupied  by 
professionals,  but  when  trod  by  the  soi-disant.  amateur  Ibis  un¬ 
toward  phenomenon,  however,  is  confined  to  competitions  which 
are  either  open  to  amateurs  in  general  or  restricted  to  one  or 
more  of  the  multitudinous  clubs  which  under  strange  names  have 
sprung  into  existence  all  round  the  suburbs  of  London  and  in 
many  provincial  towns.  The  two  Universities  are  not  in  danger 
of  being  invaded  by  the  dubious  class  of  pede.-trians,  and  their 
annual  meeting  at  Lillie  Bridge  is  perhaps  all  the  more  certain  to 
attract  a  good  class  of  people  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  other 
meetings  have  gone  down  in  the  world,  and  also  that  any  attempt 
to  attend  the  boat-race  has  now  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  very 
disagreeable  obstacles.  Last  week,  accordingly,  the  show  of 
spectators,  both  male  and  female,  at  Lillie  Bridge  was  very  large, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  wind:  iudeed  the  wonder  was,  not  that  it 
failed  to  equal  those  of  fifteen  years  ago,  but  that  it  was  so  little 
inferior  to  them. 

It  would,  we  believe,  he  possible  without  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  add  considerably  to  the  attractions  of  these  sports,  and  so 
raise  their  credit  still  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  boat-race 
I  and  the  cricket-match.  This  would  be  a  result  doubly  gratifying 
I  to  the  Universities  themselves,  iuasmueh  as  they  do  not  afl'ect  in 
this  matter  to  despise  the  favour  of  the  public,  aud  depend,  more¬ 
over,  upon  these  annual  exhibitions  fora  valuable  source  of  income. 
The  programme  is  not,  and  hitherto  never  lias  been,  arranged  ill  a 
skilful  manner.  Of  the  nine  competitions  included  in  it,  not  more 
than  six  at  the  most  can  be  said  to  excite  any  public  interest. 
The  putting  of  the  weight  is  not  a  graceful  proceeding  at  the 
best;  but  when  it  is  found  that  one  ,-put”  looks  for  all  the 
world  exactly  like  another,  and  that  no  amount  of  attention  will 
]  enable  the  spectator  to  see  which  man  is  doing  the  best,  the  whole 
performance  becomes  stupid  in  the  last  decree,  and  inspires  in 
(  many  a  shivering  maiden  as  she  watches  it  from  afar  the  mental 
resolve  that  no  brother,  cousin,  or  any  one  else  shall  ever  iuduco 
her  to  come  again  to  look  at  “  the  sports.”  The  same  objections 
apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  the  throwing  of  the  hammer; 
and  probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  spectators,  if  asked  for  an 
opinion,  would  at  once  vote  to  eliminate  these  two  items  from  the 
programme.  They  have  been  retained,  in  opposition  to  the  wish 
of  Oxford,  in  deference  to  the  other  University,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  a  decided  advantage  in  both  of  them.  But  as  for  live 
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years  past  the  balance  has  been  distinctly  the  other  way,  it  might 
now  be  found  possible  to  arrange  for  the  abolition  of  those 
tedious  and  wholly  uninteresting  displays.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  both  be  relegated  to  a  place  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme— either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end — so  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  spectators  who  object  to  them  altogether  should 
not  be  compelled  to  sit  and  look  on  at  them  in  the  intervals  of 
the  racing.  An  almost  equally  obiectiouable  though  necessity 
part  of  the  day’s  performance  is  the  wide  jump,  which  is  un¬ 
intelligible  while  it  is  going  on,  and  ailbrds  little  or  no  clue  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  men  engaged  until  it  is  over  and  the 
result  appears  on  the  telegraph-board.  The  “  action”  of  the  day  s 
proceedings,  to  use  a  theatrical  term,  is  certainly  spoiled  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  interpolation  of  these  coutests  between  others 
of  a  more  exciting  kind;  and  a  London  public,  which  is  not  gilted 
with  much  patience  on  a  raw  day  in  March,  resents  in  a  decided 
manner  so  severe  a  trial  of  that  virtue. 

The  performances  of  the  University  athletes  this  year  appear 
much  worse  than  they  really  were  by  reason  of  the  strong  wind 
which  blew  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurdle-racers  and  sprint-runners  all 
dowu  the  course,  and  did  much  evil  als  >  to  the  longer  races.  In¬ 
deed  to  all  appearance  it  actually  altered  the  result  of  the 
“Quarter,”  and  gave  to  Oxford  a  rather  lucky  victory  in  this 
pretty  race.  For  Tindall,  the  best  Cambridge  man,  making  his 
rush  forward  when  three-quarters  of  the  distance  had  been  done, 
seemed  to  have  miscalculated  the  force  of  the  wind  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  length  of  the  race  which  remained  to  be  run,  so  that, 
instead  of  lasting  out  to  the  liuisb,  he  died  away  in  the  last 
few  strides,  whereas,  if  he  had  de  erred  his  effort  till  a  little 
later,  it  looked  as  if,  bavin/  the  speed  of  his  antagonists,  he 
would  have  won.  McNeill,  on  the  oilier  hand,  appeared  to 
be  much  benefited  by  the  strength  of  the  wind,  which,  keep¬ 
ing  back  his  less  strongly-built  adversaries,  enub  ed  him  to  win 
the  hurdle  race  for  Oxford  by  the  extraordinary  distance  of  nearly 
ten  yards.  The  three-mile  race  was  remarkable  for  the  deter¬ 
mined  running  of  Marshall,  who,  although  he  seemed  much  dis¬ 
tressed  after  running  thirteen  minutes,  yet  not  only  stuck  to  the 
Cambridge  man,  but  even,  on  coming  into  the  straight,  run  to  the 
tape,  made  it  appear  as  if  he  would  actually  get  iu  front  and 
win  by  sheer  pluck  against  a  runner  who  looked  comparatively 
fresh.  The  jumping  was  poor;  hut  it  produced  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  three  men  clearing  an  equal  height,  while  the 
fourth  was  only  half  an  inch  behind  them.  The  general  result 
of  the  day,  which  gave  five  and  a  half  first  prizes  to  Oxford  and 
three  and  a  half  to  Cambridge,  is  to  increase  the  advantage  of  the 
former  University  over  the  latter  from  one  to  three,  as  regards 
actual  wins,  the  totals  being  99  j  for  Oxford  and  96  j  for  Cambridge, 
and  thus  showing  a  remarkably  even  distribution  of  honours 
during  the  twenty-two  years  that  “the  sports”  have  been  in 
existence. 


TRADERS  AND  THE  RAILWAYS. 

IN  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations  and  with  a  general 
election  in  prospect  in  the  autumn,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
question  of  railway  rates  will  be  settled  this  year.  But  the  Bills 
dealing  with  the  question  introduced  by  the  great  Bailway  Com¬ 
panies  have  made  it  ceriaiu  that  a  settlement  must  be  effected  at 
an  early  day.  There  are  three  chief  points  in  dispute  between  the 
traders  of  the  country  and  the  Railway  Companies.  First,  and 
most  important  of  these,  is  the  question  whether  the  Railway 
Companies  are  justitied  in  giving  foreign  importers  a  preference  as 
regards  rates  over  the  home  producers.  The  population  of  this 
country  is  dependent  for  a  large  part  of  its  fuod  supplies  upon 
foreign  countries,  and  the  railways  naturally  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  carriage  of  as  much  of  these  supplies  as  possible.  Owing  to 
many  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  specially  to  refer 
now,  certain  great  poits  monopolize  the  trade  ot  certain  countries. 
For  example,  Liverpool  is  the  great  port  for  the  American 
trade;  and  naturally  the  railways  that  run  from  Liverpool  desire 
that  wheat  and  other  food  should  continue  to  be  imported  into 
Liverpool,  and  that  they  themselves  should  have  the  profit  of 
conveying  the  food  into  the  provinces  and  to  London.  So, 
again,  the  raw  materials  of  nearly  all  our  manufactures  are  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  and  the  railways  compete  for  the  carriage 
of  these  raw  materials.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  their  desire 
lo  obtain  the  carriage  of  food  and  raw  materials,  they  give  the 
foreign  importer  such  an  advantage  as  practically  makes  it  dilli- 
cult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  for  the  home  pioducur  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them.  We  are  told,  lor  instance,  that  hops  are  sent 
from  Flushing,  through  Kent,  for  20s.  a  ton  to  London,  while 
Kentish  liops  are  charged  as  much  as  37s.  6 d.  a  ton  to  the 
same  destination.  Again,  American  cheese  is  carried  through 
Cheshire  at  25s.  per  ton,  while  Cheshire  cheese  has  to  pay  as 
much  as  42s.  6 </.  a  ton.  One  agriculturist  has  Ken  at  the  pains  of 
calculating  the  result  of  the  preference  thus  given  to  the  foreign 
importer,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
a  tax  of  is.  6 d.  an  acre  upon  himself.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
calculation  has  been  made,  and  we  of  course  do  not  vouch  for  its 
accuracy ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  calculation  of  the  kind  can 
have  been  put  forward,  and  can  have  passed  without  serious 
challenge,  is  evidence  that  the  grievance  of  the  farmers  is  a  serious 
one.  The  Railway  Companies  contend,  however,  that  no  real 
injury  is  done  to  the  home  producer.  The  food  and  other  goods 
would  in  any  case  be  brought  to  this  country,  and  if  the  railways 


did  not  carry  it  the  steamships  would.  Consequently,  they  argue, 
no  harm  is  done  to  the  home  producer  ;  he  would  have  to  face 
the  competition  in  either  case  The  reply,  however,  is  very 
obvious — that,  if  this  is  so,  the  Railway  Companies  are  keep¬ 
ing  up  at  the  expense  of  the  borne  producer  an  artificial  com- 
peiition  with  our  shipping  which  is  injurious  to  the  shipping 
industry,  and  that  therefore  the  practice  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  But  there  is  a  still  stronger  answer — namely,  that  if  it 
pays  to  carry  foreign  goods  at  the  low  rates  charged,  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  higher  rates  to  home  producers.  Either  the  rates  tor 
the  carriage  of  foreign  poods  are  remunerative  or  they  are  not. 
If  they  are  remunerative,  they  would  be  equally  remunerative  in 
the  case  of  home  goods ;  and  therefore  higher  rates  ou/ht  not  to 
be  charged  upon  the  latter.  If  they  are  not  remunerative,  the 
contention  that  the  farmers  are  not  injured  is  mauifesily  untenable. 
Our  own  farmers  are  charged  excessive  rates  to  enable  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  to  convey  foreign  goods  at  rates  that  do  not  pay. 
It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  this  system  of  pre'erential  rates  is 
bad  ;  that  it  unduly  presses  upon  the  home  producer  to  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  producer;  that  it  keeps  up  a  factitious  competition, 
with  our  shipping  ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  continued 

The  second  question  at  issue  between  the  traders  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  is  as  to  the  classification  of  goods.  The  exisiing 
classifications  were  made  long  ago,  and  are  now  admittedly 
obsole'e.  They  are  contained  in  innumerable  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  are  so  confused  and  confusing  that  few  people  really 
understand  them.  A  trader,  therefore,  when  sendimr  bis  goo  is 
is  never  able  to  satisfy  himself  what  he  is  likely  to  be  charged ; 
and  consequently  he  is  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Railway 
Companies.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago  inquired  into  this  question  of  rates  recommended  that  a  re- 
cla-sitication  should  he  made,  and  the  Railway  Companies  have 
admitted  that  this  should  be  done.  Indeed,  their  avowed  motive 
in  introducing  the  Bills  in  the  present  Session  which  have  raised 
such  a  storm  throughout  the  country  was  that  they  wished,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  comply  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  i3  obvious,  however,, 
that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  legislation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  giave  importance  to  the  whole  industry  ot  the 
country.  W  hat  rates  are  to  be  charged?  and  On  what  goods? 
are  questions  that  should  not  be  left  to  be  fixed  by  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  and  to  he  resisted  by  individual  traders  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  They  are  questions  clearly  that  concern  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  matters  of  public  inte¬ 
rest.  The  contention  ot  the  trading  community,  then,  is  emi¬ 
nently  just,  th.it  (lovernment  should  itself  deal  with  this  question 
of  railway  rates;  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  Government  has 
given  way  on  the  point.  No  doubt  a  right  classihcatiou  ot  goods- 
is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  not  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  Government.  It  would  be  ea-y  to 
find  experts  who,  in  the  employment  of  the  Government,  would 
draw  up  a  classification  that  would  be  fair  both  to  the  Railway 
Companies  and  to  the  trading  community.  The  third  question  at 
issue  is  as  to  the  right  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  charge  for 
the  use  of  terminals.  The  Railway  Commission  has  decided  again 
and  again  that  terminal  charges  are  included  in  the  maximum 
charges  fixed  by  the  various  Acts  of  the  Railway  Companies.  Ihe 
Companies,  011  the  contrary, contend  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  make  au  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  terminals,  and  the  Bills 
introduced  by  them  this  Session  propose  to  confer  upon  them 
the  right  to  do  so.  The  proposal  has  been  fiercely  resisted 
by  the  agricultural  aud  trading  interests  of  the  country,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  opposition  is  well  grounded.  The 
use  of  terminals  is  essential  to  a  Railway  Company,  and  in 
miking  a  charge  there  is  no  reason  why  any  distinction  should 
he  made  between  the  use  of  the  station  and  the  use  of  tho 
line  itself.  That  the  Railway  Companies  are  put  to  extra  expense 
in  regard  to  terminals  is  quite  true,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  use  of  their  terminals  cannot 
be  fairly  disputed  ;  but  that  the  terminal  charge  should  be  a 
separate  charge  by  no  means  follows.  It  seems  to  us  that,, 
in  fixing  the  maximum  rate,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  include 
the  terminal  as  any  other  charges;  and,  iu  fact,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  ordinary  farmer  and  the  ordinary  shopkeeper,  in 
sending  troods  or  bringing  goods,  should  know  how  much  ho  would 
be  charged,  without  going  ioto  details  as  to  terminals  or  any  other 
service. 

Railway  Companies  unfortunately  take  iu  this  matter  a  wrong 
view  of  their  own  interest.  They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and, 
like  all  who  live  by  the  service  of  the  public,  they  would  find  it 
most  to  their  interest  to  consult  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
those  they  serve  rather  than  to  attempt  to  domineer  over  them. 
No  good  man  of  business  intentionally  offends  his  customers,  but 
the  Railway  Companies  as  a  rule  forget  this  plain  maxim.  It  they 
would  act  to  trade  as  the  best  of  them  act  to  passengers,  they 
would  tind  in  the  long  run  their  protit  in  doing  so..  The  Com^ 
panics  which  most  consult  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pas¬ 
sengers  attract  to  themselves  most  trallic,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  with  traders.  Obviously  the  Railway  Companies  can 
prosper  only  if  the  whole  country  is  prosperous.  The  more,, 
therefore,  they  minister  to  the  welfare  ot  trade,  the  more  will 
their  own  traffic  grow  and  the  larger  in  the  long  run  will  be 
their  dividends.  At  present  they  seem  to  regard  the  home 
producer  as  a  victim  who  cannot  escape  fix 'in  them,  and  whom 
therefore  they  are  justitied  in  squeezing  to  the  utmost.  The- 
foreign  producer,  on  the  contrary,  is  beyond  their  power,  and  him 
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accordingly  they  try  to  attract.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  hop-  I 
"rower  of  Kent  maybe  as  profitable  as  the  hop-grower  of  the 
Continent,  and  also  that  the  cheesemaker  of  Cheshire  may  be  as 
profitable  as  the  cheesemaker  ot  America.  Itis  hopeless  to  expect 
the  ordinary  railway  director  or  the  ordinary  railway  managei  to 
see  all  this,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  propose  a  policy  which,  while  just  to  the  Kail  way 
Companies,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  trade  ot  the  country . 
In  America  we  have  a  constant  example  before  our  eyes  of  the 
wav  in  which  railways  can  develop  trade.  Every  new  district 
that  is  opened  up  by  a  railway  extends  the  area  of  cultivation  and 
augments  the  expo’rts  of  the  United  States.  Year  by  year  the 
American  Railway  Companies  have  been  lowering  their  rate3,  an  t 
year  by  year  in  consequence  the  exports  of  the  country  have  been 
growing.*  So,  again,  we  see  in  India  how  railway  construction 
has  called  into  existence  trades  that  a  few  years  ago  were  thought 
to  be  impossible.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  railway  charges 
may  either  kill  or  promote  an  important  industry.  Every 
one  who  has  studied  the  question  is  aware  that  important  trades 
have  suffered  here  at  home  because  of  the  exactions  of  the 
Railway  Companies,  and  great  firms  have  not  unfrequently  been 
obliged  to  remove  from  one  district  to  another  because  ot  the 
enormous  cost  of  carriage  imposed  by  the  railways.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  charge  of  id.  a  ton 
makes  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss ;  but  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  much  of  the  depression  in  agriculture  of  recent  years  is 
due  to  the  unwise  policy  of  the  Railway  Companies.  More  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  their  customers  would  be  found  in 
the  long  run  to  conduce  best  to  their  own  welfare.  They  have, 
however,  engaged  in  the  policy  of  constant  additions  to  their 
capital.  They  find  it,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up 
their  dividends,  and  with  extraordinary  shortsightedness  they  are 
killing  the  traffic  that  would  pay  by  enforcing  charges  that  are 
oppressive  to  trade.  The  action  taken  by  the  agricultural  and 
trading  communities  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  put  a  stop  to  this. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  compelled  to  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bills  promoted  by 
the  Companies  if  it  is  pressed  ;  and  the  agricultural  and  trading 
classes  on  their  side  are  willing,  when  those  Bills  are  out  ot  the 
way,  to  refer  the  questions  at  issue  to  a  Royal  Commission  '1  he 
questions  at  issue  can  best  be  solved  by  a  competent  Commission 
selected  by  the  Government  with  the  single  desire  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  contending  parties. 


ROMAN"  CATHOLICS  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

SINCE  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
we  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  disposition 
manifested  by  an  increasing  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  of  University  education, 
and  the  vehement  efforts  of  a  powerful  if  limited  minority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  their  ultramontane  prompters  to 
hinder  them  from  doing  so.  In  commenting  twelve  years  ago  on 
the  censure  pronounced  by  an  episcopal  synod  at  Ware  on  such 
Catholic  parents  as  sent  their  sons  to  the  Universities,  we  ob¬ 
served  that  i)r.  Newman’s  scheme  of  starting  a  College  at  Oxford 
had  twice  been  defeated  at  the  last  moment  through  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  these  ultramontane  zealots,  who  had  also  successfully 
invoked  the  authority  of  Rome,  not  indeed  absolutely  to  prohibit 
the  me  of  the  existing  Colleges — that  might  have  been  too  strong 
a  measure  to  be  safely  ventured  upon — but  authoritatively  to  dis¬ 
courage  it.  And  we  added  that  the  laity  really  had  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  inasmuch  as,  ‘’if  a  steady  stream  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  were  poured  into  Oxford,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  are  not  deficient  in  astuteness,  might  be  trusted 
to  discover  tne  necessity  of  adapting  th<-ir  policy  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  as  was  hinted  by  a  shrewd  old  priest,  long  since 
departed,  who,  on  being  told  that  the  bishops  meant  to  put 
a  veto  on  Oxford  education,  replied,  “  Then  they  won’t  be 
obeyed.”  Subsequent  experience  nas  with  a  curious  exactness 
verified  his  prediction  and  our  own  anticipation*,  as  may  lie 
learnt  from  a  document,  which  has  recently  come  into  our  hands, 
printed  at  Rome  hut  now  on  sale  at  Messrs  Burns  &  Oates’,  in 
the  shape  of  An  Opinion  upon  Certain  Instruction I  addressed  to  the 
English  Bishops  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  It  is 
a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Grissell,  an  old  Oxford  nmn  and 
now  one  of  the  private  Chamberlains  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  by 
Canon  Menghini,  “  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Roman  Seminary, 
Advocate  in  the  Roman  Curia,  and  Sommista  to  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  &c.  &c.  ’  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  authorship,  the  form,  and  the  place  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  alike  invest  the  document  with  something  more  than  a  mere 
private  and  personal  significance.  Such  a  letter,  addressed  by  a 
high  official  of  the  Roman  Curia  to  one  of  the  immediate  attend¬ 
ants  on  his  Holiness,  would  clearly  not  have  been  suffered  to  appear 
at  Rome  against  the  wish  of  the  Pope;  that  it  really  expresses 
his  own  judgment  on  the  matter  at  issue  is  more  than  probable, 
but  that  of  course  could  not  be  openly  stated  or  implied.  Before 
however  we  call  attention  to  the  contents  of  this  Letter,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  premise  a  brief  notice  of  the  antecedent  circumstances 
which  evoked  und  serve  to  explain  it,  and  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  the  writer,  who — it  need  hardly  be  said — speaks  through¬ 
out  with  the  deepest  respect  of  all  Roman  authorities,  and  humbly 
submits  what  he  has  written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See. 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  life,  when  the  ultramontane  party,  led  by  I)r.  Manning 
and  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  then  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  were 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendent,  a  scheme  had  been  formed  for  opening 
a  Roman  Catholic  College  or  Hall  at  Oxford  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Newman.  This  plan  the  ulframontanes  were  resolved  at  all  costs 
to  frustrate,  as  well  out  of  jealousy  of  Dr.  Newman's  influence  as  of 
the  elfects  of  University  education  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
Everything  had  been  arranged  down  to  the  actual  purchase  of  a 
site  for  the  new  Hall,  when  by  their  machinations  an  injunction 
was  obtained  from  Propaganda,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
but  bearing  date  only  twelve  days  before  his  death  (Feb.  3, 
1863),  prohibiting  the  foundation  of  such  Colleges  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  enjoining  on  the  English  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
the  duty  of  dissuading  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  either 
University.  On  this  a  deputation  representing  a  large  body  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholic  gentry  was  sent  to  Rome  to  de¬ 
precate  any  further  and  more  striugent  action  of  the  Holy  See 
in  the  matter,  and  was  received  by  Cardinal  Barnabo,  then  Prefect! 
of  Propaganda.  His  Eminence  was  courteous,  but  not  very  ap¬ 
preciative.  Ho  first  complained  that  the  address  printed  “  was  not 
signed  by  any  Princes  or  Dukes,”  and  it  had  to  be  explained  to  him, 
with  some  difficulty,  that  in  England  there  were  no  Princes  except 
Princes  of  the  blood,  who  of  course  were  Protestants,  and  that  the 
only  Duke  available  was  then  a  minor.  The  Cardinal  went  on 
to  c  mtrast  the  paucity  of  signatures  to  the  document  with  the  vast 
mu  titudes,  “  ranged  tiers  upon  tiers,”  who  had  lined  the  roads  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  witness  Cardinal  Wiseman's  funeral  pro¬ 
cession,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  him,  first  that  his  assumption 
that  ail  this  assemblage  of  .spectators  were  Catholics  was  at  least 
somewhat  enthusiastic,  and  next  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  social  class  interested  in  University 
education.  The  deputation  eventually  gained  a  sort  of  negative 
triumph,  in  the  assurance  that  no  more  drastic  measures  were  then 
contemplated ;  and  Roman  Catholic  students  accordingly  con¬ 
tinued  to  resort  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Meanwbile  Dr. 
Mauning,  who  from  the  first  had  takeu  the  leading  part  on  the 
opposite  side,  had  become  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  in  1867 
he  procured  a  second  missive  from  Propaganda  declaring  the 
duty  of  dissuasion  imposed  on  the  English  bishops — who  were 
well  known  to  be  themselves  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject — • 
to  be  “  most  grave,  in  order  to  prevent  tne  danger  of  perversion, 

!  inasmuch  as  irequenting  the  Universities  and  interminglii  g  with 
Protestants  there  would  very  seriously  expose  young  men  to 
proximate  occasion  of  sin.”  Six  years  later,  in  a  pastoral  of 
1873,  Archbishop  Manning — be  was  not  yet  a  Cardinal — felt 
‘  compelled  to  repeat  the  admonition  with  still  graver  meaning” 
to  the  recalcitrant  members  of  his  flock,  and  referred  to  some 
more  stringent  “declaration"  obtained  from  Rome;  but,  in  view 
of  tbe  very  partial  and  grudging  compliance  accorded  to  former 
admonitions,  it  was  still  thought  prudent  to  stop  short  of  any 
more  overt  act.  1’tie  result  of  course  was  that  those  pareuts 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  sent  their  sons  to  the 
University,  while  those  who  were  amenable  to  a  little  spiritual 
terrorism  refrained  under  protest.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  ail  along 
been  credited  with  taking  the  more  liberal  side  in  this  matter, 
had  meanwhile  built  a  church  at  Oxford,  though  Dr.  Newman 
had  not  been  allowed  to  do  so,  and  Archbishop  Manuing,  who 
had  absented  himself  from  the  stone  laying,  preached  the  opening 
sermon. 

By  this  time  the  obscurantist  party  were  becoming  conscious  of 
the  need  for  something  beyond  a  mere  policy  ot  obstruction,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  propounded,  and  in  due  course  proceeded  to  inaugurate — 
no  les9  grandiloquent  a  word  will  fit  the  occasion — the  Catholic 
University  of  Remington  under  the  Rectorship  of  Mgr.  Capel, 
which  numbered  at  one  time,  we  believe,  on  its  stalf  some  twenty 
professors,  and  could  exhibit  in  its  palmiest  days  almost  as  many 
students.  Even  without  the  portentous  mismanagement  which 
speedily  ended  in  a  financial  smash,  it  would  not  have  taken  many 
years  lor  that  bubble  to  burst.  The  notion  that  the  “  proximate 
danger  to  faith  and  morals  ”  so  imminent  at  Oxford  was  non-ex¬ 
istent  in  the  metropolis  appears  to  ordinary  apprehension  ns  per¬ 
plexing  as  the  intellectual  and  social  advantages  of  Oxford  over 
Kensington  appeared  on  the  contrary  obvious.  Mgr.  Capel’s 
“  Cloud-Cuckoo-Town  ’’  collapsed  within  a  few  year9  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  there  has  beeu  ever  since  a  steady  set  of  Roman 
Catholic  undergraduates  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  several  of  t  hem 
coming  from  the  chief  Roman  Cathode  schools,  w  file  some  are 
finding  their  way  to  Eton  and  other  public  schools,  ns  the  best 
preparation  for  llie  University.  Borne  lew  bi-hops  became  more 
bitterly  pronounced  in  their  hostility,  and  Dr.  Vaughan  of  Salford 
indited  some  tierce  articles  in  the  Dublin  Review,  designed  to  prove 
that  Catholics  had  been  seriously  injured  by  frequenting  I’rotestanS 
or  mixed  Universities  in  Germany,  from  whence  lie  inferred — by  a 
process  which  we  fear  logicians  would  designate  “  the  fallacy  of  an 
undistributed  middle" — that  the  same  or  worse  evils  would  in¬ 
evitably  follow  from  their  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  One 
may  perhaps  venture  in  passing  to  take  note  of  the  odd  contrast 
presented  by  this  officious  zeal  of  English  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  to  preserve  the  youth  of  their  flocks  from  all  danger 
of  contamination  in  faith  and  morals,  through  intercourse  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-Christians  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  w  ith 
the  apparent  indifference  of  their  Irish  colleagues  to  a  danger  of  an 
apparently  far  graver  kind,  pointed  out  the  other  day  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  the  Tunes.  For  these  last  have  actually  and 
formally  handed  over  the  question  of  Catholic  education  in  Belaud 
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to  the  charge  of  the  Parnellite  party,  of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Pye 
Smyth,  M.P.,  says,  in  a  posthumous  pamphlet,  just  issued  iu  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  dying  injunctions,  “  Land  League,  National  League, 
Parliamentary  Party,  Invincible  Society,  Dynamite,  are  parts  of 
one  great  whole — the  system  is  one,  though  multiform  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  is  a  repudiation  of  the  Decalogue,  an  outrage  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  a  negation  of  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity."  He  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting,  that  “  if  Christ  Himself  were  to  come  on  this  plat¬ 
form  and  attempt  to  oppose  the  League,  He  would  be  hooted,” 
which  was  listened  to  with  silent  acquiescence  by  many  priests,  by 
whose  “  active  aid  the  blasphemer  was  (afterwards)  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  paid  Member  of  Parliament.”  One  can  hardly  wonder 
that  Mr.  Smyth  should  go  on  to  cite  the  saying  of  “one  of  the 
most  eminent  Catholic  divines  in  Europe”  to  the  effect  “that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  failed  as  a  moral  teacher  in  Ireland.”  At 
all  events,  the  open  complicity  of  the  Irish  bishops  in  the  matter 
of  Catholic  education  with  a  party,  whose  “  system  is  an  outrage 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  a  negation  of  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity,”  supplies  an  instructive  comment  on  the 
professed  zeal  of  their  English  confreres  to  guard  Catholic  youth 
against  the  peril  to  their  faith  and  morality  from  mixing  with 
Protestants  at  Oxford.  And  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle  has  shown  in 
his  Pastoral  Politics  that  one  at  least  of  these  English  prelates, 
Dr.  Bagshawe  of  Nottingham,  does  not  scruple  to  promulgate  ex- 
cathedra  the  extremest  “  Socialistic  and  subversive  ideas”  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  and  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 

Meanwhile  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  desire  to  combine 
loyalty  to  their  Church  with  a  due  regard  to  the  educational 
interests  of  their  sons  should  seek  for  some  explanation  of  the 
action— -really  inspired  from  England — of  the  Roman  Curia  in  this 
matter.  And  that  is  just  what  Canon  Menghini,  in  his  Letter  to 
Mr.  Grissell,  “  Chamberlain  to  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,”  has 
come  forward  to  offer.  A  very  brief  notice  of  his  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  will  suffice  here,  the  more  so  as  he  has  himself  published 
with  his  Letter  an  exhaustive  “  Summary,”  which  ic  will  be 
worth  while  to  reprint  at  the  close  of  this  article.  He  begins  by 
defining  the  question  at  issue  to  be  whether  the  declarations  of 
Propaganda  already  mentioned  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  law 
binding  on  conscience,  and  the  reply  is  that,  while  such  decla¬ 
rations  of  the  Cardinals  are  of  great  authority,  they  do  not 
constitute  a  law,  unless  confirmed — as  in  this  case  they  are 
not — by  the  formal  and  direct  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
It  follows  that  “English  Catholics”  who  resort  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  “  using  due  precaution,  are  not  to  be  disturbed,”  the  more 
so  as  experience  proves  that  they  have  suffered  no  injury  from 
going  there,  and  consequently  “the  danger  in  this  case' is  not 
proximate.”  He  adds — what  appears  to  have  escaped  Bishop 
Vaughan’s  notice — that  “there  is  a  far  greater  danger  in  the 
Universities  of  some  Catholic  nations  than  in  the  old  English 
Universities,  and  yet  Catholic  students  are  allowed  to  frequent 
them.”  Moreover  important  changes  have  been  made  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  since  1867,  so  that  “  scholarships  and  fellowships 
are  now  thrown  open  to  Catholics  and  others  ”  dissenting  from  the 
Established  Church,  while  they  are  exempted  from  all  obligations 
of  worship,  instruction,  or  examination  inconsistent  with  their 
religion.  As  to  “  the  Resolutions  passed  in  Low  Week  1882 
by  the  English  Bishops,”  they  have  gone  considerably  beyond 
their  tether.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Canonists  and  Theo¬ 
logians,  “  they  ought  not  to  create  a  new  obligatio  sub  gravi 
which,  instead  of  furthering  the  spiritual  welfare  of  souls  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge,  tends  only  to  produce  fresh  embarrass¬ 
ments.”  And  if  the  principle  they  have  acted  on  were  consis¬ 
tently  applied,  it  would  at  once  serve  “  to  arouse  the  prejudices 
and  opposition  of  Protestants,  and  even  to  hinder  Catholics  from 
serving  their  country  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  which  is  permitted 
them."  When  such  an  explanation  of  the  injunction  extorted 
from  Propaganda  emanates  from  so  unsuspicious  a  quarter,  the 
Bishops,  who  are  charged  with  exceeding  to  the  exteut  of  con¬ 
travening  the  directions  of  the  Holy  See,  must  have  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  sense  of  being  hoist  with  their  own  petard.  Their  feelings 
will  be  much  akin  to  that  of  the  luckless  mariners  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  who  mistook  the  back  of  a  huge  whale  for  an  island,  when 
“  on  their  striking  their  anchors  into  the  supposed  soil,  lighting 
their  fires  on  it,  and  fixing  the  poles  of  their  tents,  suddenly  their 
island  began  to  move,  to  heave,  to  splash,  to  frisk  to  and  fro,  and 
dive,  and  at  last  to  swim  away,  spouting  out  inhospitable  jets  of 
water  upon  them,”  But  Canon  Meugkini’s  Summary,  with  which 
we  must  conclude,  puts  the  argument  of  his  Letter  into  a  nut¬ 
shell  : — 

SUMMARY. 

A.  That  the  instructions  received  from  Propaganda  do  not  constitute  a 
formal  decree,  hut  are  a  rule  for  guidance  according  to  circumstances. 

B.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Bishops  are  more  stringent  than  the 
instructions  of  Propaganda  warrant,  and  they  consequently  tend  to  cause 
embarrassment  both  to  clergy  and  laity. 

C.  That  even  if  the  instructions  did  involve  an  absolute  prohibition,  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  case  would  render  these  instructions  revocable 
and  subject  to  exceptions. 

D.  That  the  abolition  of  tests  which  has  taken  place  since  the  first  in¬ 
structions  were  given,  and  the  altered  constitutions  of  the  Universities  in 
favour  of  Cm  holies,  constitute  circumstances  which  change  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  question. 

K.  That  it  is  also  notorious,  and  the  Bishops  cannot  deny  it,  that  the 
great  majority  of  Catholics  wtio  have  frequented  1  lie  Universities  have 
kept  the  faith  ;  and  that  many  conversions  have  taken  place  among  their 
protestant  fellow  students.  This  proves  that  the  danger  of  perversion  is 
not  proximate. 


P.  That  the  instructions  of  Propaganda  fairly  interpreted  require  merely 
that  due  precautions  be  taken  to  remove  any  danger  of  perversion  or  sin, 
and  these  instructions  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with  parental  rights  or 
responsibilities. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

1\  -'I  R*  WALLIS’S  Exhibition  at  the  French  Gallery  comprises 
several  works  of  unusual  quality  and  interest.  Here  is 
Corots  “  Eventide  ”  (51),  full  of  air  and  quiet,  less  ethereal  and 
vague  than  much  ot  Corot,  but  marked  by  a  moving  sensibility. 
“A  Bit  ot  l’outainebleau  ”  (ill)  is  a  characteristic  little  work 
of  Diaz,  full  of  vigour  and  personality  and  style.  A  small 
landscape  by  Dupre,  “  The  Drowned  Lowlands  ”  (7),  is  less 
sound  in  colour  than  admirable  for  its  space  and  depth,  its  fine 
impression  of  cloud-movement  and  atmosphere.  Of  Heffner’s 
larger  works  we  prefer  “The  Bay  of  Baiae  ”  (115),  trite  and 
empty  though  it  be,  to  the  more  ambitious  “Tivoli”  (21), 
an  insincere  and  theatrical  treatment  of  blended  twilight  and 
moonlight  that  suggests  a  well-known  stanza  in  Childe  . Harold. 
Two  smaller  studies  in  landscape  by  Heffner,  the  “  Storm  and 
Sunshine  and  “The  Dunes,  near  Calais,”  are  far  more  striking 
impressions  of  nature,  because  more  truthful  and  simple.  A 
sunset  by  R.  von  Poschinger  (63)  shows  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Hetlner,  with  a  finer  feeling  for  colour  and  a  closer 
study  ol  nature ;  the  clear  heavens  and  wide  horizon  are  not 
vacuous,  but  touched  with  significance  and  feeling.  Passing 
from  the  landscapes,  we  come  to  the  chief  attractions  of  the  col¬ 
lection — the  works  of  the  prolific  schools  of  Vienna  and  Munich. 
Professor  Muller’s  “  Bazaar  Street,  Cairo  ”  (15),  is  a  brilliant  and 
vivid  scene  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight,  the  figures  characterized 
with  wonderful  power  and  painted  with  the  artist’s  masterly 
technical  accomplishment. 

In  his  clever  picture  “  The  Song  of  Scanderbeg  ”  (52),  P. 
Joanowits  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  promise  of  bis  last  year’s 
painting  ;  it  is  full  of  good  points,  but  it  does  not  reach  any 
special  distinction.  Near  it  is  a  work  of  genuine  power  by  A. 
Holmburg  (58),  a  spacious,  dimly-lighted  renaissance  interior, 
with  two  ecclesiasts,  both  invested  with  princely  dignity,  seated 
at  a  table  discussing  some  scholastic  question.*  The  deep  and 
rich  tones  of  the  painting,  mellow  and  subdued,  are  most  ad¬ 
mirably  harmonized ;  the  figures  are  nobly  designed  and  full  of 
character,  while  the  accessories  are  excellently  subordinate 
and  in  accord.  The  large  landscape  that  bangs  in  the  rich 
gloom  of  the  apartment  is  a  deliberate  pastiche  of  an  Old  Master, 
a  Salvator  or  Poussin,  and  effectively  contrasts  with  the  crisp, 
clean  painting  of  the  heads  of  the  cardinal  and  his  companion. 
The  charm  of  the  picture  is  of  the  kind  not  easily  exhausted.  In 
C.  Kiesel’s  “  Fair  Critics  ”  (46)  we  have  the  old  theme,  the  studio 
with  its  artist  and  visitors — in  this  case  some  very  elegant  ladies, 
whose  satins  are  painted  with  excellent  technical  skill  and  the 
scene  realized  with  dainty  refinement.  Another  studio  interior, 
something  in  the  style  of  Van  Ilaauen,  is  by  D.  Skutezky  ;  if 
we  except  the  figures  of  the  old  man  and  girl,  we  have  an 
effect  of  realism  as  strong  as  anything  in  the  Gallery.  A 
large  composition  by  Imre  Revesz  (108)  depicts  the  Hungarian 
poet  Pandor  Petoti  reading  bis  poems  to  the  miscellaneous  but 
eager  audience  of  a  wayside  inn.  There  is  the  influence  of 
Munkacsy  discernible  in  the  painting;  but  it  has  individual 
quality,  is  very  skilfully  composed,  and  shows  excellent  powers 
of  observation.  Gerome’s  “  Botzaris  ”  (33)  is  a  magnificent  figure 
sitting  in  throned  state,  august  aud  commanding,  painted  with 
wonderful  precision  and  vigour.  In  Meissonier’s  “  The  Stirrup 
Cup,”  with  the  famous  grey  horse,  we  have  a  work  not  less  re¬ 
presentative;  with  it  may  be  compared,  with  some  profit  to  the 
amateur,  the  two  dexterous  little  works  of  C.  Seiler,  “  A  Flaw  in 
the  Deed  ”  (49),  and  “  The  Painter  and  his  Patrons  ”  (55).  Paint¬ 
ings  so  purely  studies  in  colour  as  are  those  exhibited  by  Hermann 
Philips,  demand  the  partial  exclusion  assigned  them  by  Mr.  Wallis. 
They  are  almost  aggressively  sumptuous.  In  “  The  Duet  ”  the 
colour  is  exceedingly  Rubens-like.  “  A  Venetian  Beauty  ”  is  more 
in  the  artist's  earlier  style ;  the  play  of  light  on  the  upturned 
golden-red  hair,  and  the  dark  and  harmonious  tone  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  are  full  of  fascination  and  mystery.  How  time  will  deal 
with  these  fresh  and  brilliant  works  is  a  mystery  less  easily 
solved. 

Mr.  McLean's  Gallery  includes  a  goodly  number  of  works  by 
English  artists  of  repute,  as  well  as  some  considerable  pictures 
from  foreign  schools.  Mr.  Millais’s  “Perfect  Bliss”  (43)  is  a 
worthy  pendant  to  his  “  Little  Miss  Muffet,”  a  charming  study  of 
a  child,  whoso  expression  of  undiluted,  open-mouthed  delight  is 
full  of  naiveto  and  unconscious  humour.  Tlie  technique  is  more 
full  and  finished  than  we  have  sometimes  observed  in  Mr.  Millais's 
work,  and  the  subject  is  treated  with  excellent  simplicity.  A  large 
and  brilliant  street  scene  in  Jerusalem  (44),  by  G.  Bauernteind,  is 
chiefly  notable  for  the  forcible  painting  of  the  oblique  sunlight 
on  the  varied  projections  of  the  bouses,  and  the  vivid  and  defi¬ 
nite  treatment  of  the  architectural  details.  “  The  Art  Student  ” 
(45),  by  G.  .Tacquet,  is  a  very  dexterous  painting,  broadly  and 
cleverly  handled,  of  a  rather  self-conscious  young  lady,  a  little 
bold,  perhaps,  and  decidedly  dashing;  a  piece  of  portraiture 
realized  with  facile  accomplishment  and  chic.  Professor  Vinea 
contributes  an  audacious  and  piquant  study  of  a  Florentine  girl, 
whose  face  is  shadowed  by  an  enormous  straw  hat ;  immediately 
behind,  a  mass  of  bright  flowers  cluster  about  an  old  wall,  so  that 
she  appears  enveloped  by  a  maze  of  mauve  blossoms,  “  herself  a 
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fairer  flower.”  In  landscape,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  “  A  Backwater  near 
Medraenbam”  (25)  is  a  very  sincere  and  pleasin?  transcript  ot  the 
willow-fringed  Thames  meadows,  the  cool  brimming  river,  and 
warm  hazv°  distance.  Mr.  Syer’s  Dartmoor  landscape  (56)  has 
the  literal  fidelity  of  a  past  school ;  very  conscientiously  treated, 
it  is  also  not  a  little  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  Mr.  Leaders 
lar<re  picture,  “  The  Evening  Hour  ”(62),  is  not  among  his  happiest 
efforts.  Mr.  McWbirter’s  two  Scotch  landscapes  are  garish  and 
hard  in  colour ;  in  the  “  Fishing  in  Arran  ”  the  crude  green  of  the 
meadows  and  the  blue  of  the  hills  form  a  painful  conjunction.  Mr. 
James  Hardy  shows  some  admirable  studies  of  dogs  and  game  ; 
in  No.  66  the  setters  are  excellent  in  drawing,  texture,  and 
character. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

UNIVERSITY  oars  have  certainly  not  to  complain  of  the 
slightest  want  of  frank  admonition  before  their  contest,  and 
may  be  ^pardoned,  if  any  men  may,  for  using  a  very  hackneyed 
quotation  and  praying  to  be  saved  from  a  candid  friend.  Their 
faults  are  laid  before  them  and  the  public  in  the  most  charmingly 
straightforward  way ;  and  sometimes  just  before  the  race  their 
backslidings  are  pointed  out  to  them  without  a  sign  of  that  weak 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  which  sometimes  mars 
wholesome  criticism.  Thus"  on  the  very  evening  before  the  race, 
a  thoughtful  critic  who  obviously  wrote  with  knowledge,  and 
treated  his  subject  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  explained  that  the 
falling  off  in  the  Cambridge  crew,  as  compared  with  last  year’s 
crew,°lay  in  the  three  men  in  the  bows ;  that  one  had  a  “  crouching, 
slouching  style,”  and  though  he  worked  fairly  hard,  crippled  his 
strength  by  his  ungainliness ;  that  bow  had  improved,  but  was 
“  notr  so  good  a  man  as  Gridley  was  ” — which  was  pleasant  for 
Gridley  if  he  cares  about  the  matter  now,  but  not  exactly  cheering 
for  bow.  Members  of  the  Oxford  crew  were  even  more  severely 
criticized.  One  man's  faults  in  controlling  his  hands  badly,  fouling 
his  knees  and  getting  into  difficulties  in  consequence,  were  set 
forth  at  considerable  length ;  and  of  another  it  was  said  that  he 
had  some  bad  faults— holding  his  oar  short,  wasting  leverage,  and 
occasionally  being  late  in  the  water.  Now  this  was  charitable,  and 
calculated  to  calm  the  nerves  of  young  men  on  the  eve  of  a 
contest  which  they  could  not  but  'look  forward  to  with  some 
dread.  Perhaps,  however,  they  did  not  read  the  rebuke  ot  the 
candid  friend. 

Of  criticism  and  comment  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  strictures 
we  have  quoted,  which,  though  possibly  permissible  after  the  race, 
surely  ought  not  to  appear  just  before  it,  there  has  been  abun¬ 
dance,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  public  now  requires.  It  has 
been  said,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  interest  in 
this  contest  has  declined  of  late ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  to 
re<Tet  in  this  fading  away  of  a  somewhat  factitious  feeling.  For 
long,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  very  much 
excited  over  the  boat-race.  Men  who  when  up  at  the  University 
had  scarcely  cared  to  touch  an  oar  discoursed  learnedly  and  fer¬ 
vently  about  the  merits  of  the  crews.  Ladie9,  in  their  usual  ami¬ 
able  way,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  deeply  interested 
in  what  seemed  deeply  to  interest  men.  Technical  phrases  were 
freely  bandied  about,  and  there  was  much  talk  about  “  sliding,” 
“swing,"  and  “recovery,”  and,  above  all,  about  “catch  at  the 
beginning.”  When  the  day  came  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
all  classes  of  society,  and  a  great  many  ladies  showed  their 
sympathies  by  wearing  more  or  less  blue  on  their  dress,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  the  east  wind  might  safely  be  trusted  to  produce 
this  hue  in  their  faces  without  trouble  or  expense.  On  the  whole 
there  certainly  seemed  to  all  due  enthusiasm.  Now,  alas,  things 
are  changed  !  A  strong  blow  was  given  to  the  popularity  of  the 
contest  some  years  ago  when  a  very  early  hour  was  fixed,  and 
when  the  race  had  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  a  fog ;  and 
since  then  it  has  steadily  declined  in  favour,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
possessors  of  unearned  increment  are  concerned.  The  people,  as 
usual,  show  more  constancy.  The  great  East  End  has,  unlike  the 
tickle  West,  remained  firm;  and,  if  not  in  such  numbers  as  here¬ 
tofore,  at  all  events  in  very  great  numbers  still,  the  “  sons  of  toil  ” 
issue  forth  to  see  the  boat-race,  fair  weather  or  foul. 

On  Saturday  last  the  weather  was  extremely  fair,  and  should 
have  tempted  the  holiday  people,  by  which  wo  mean  those  to 
whom  this  would  be  merely  one  of  many  holidays,  to  come  down 
to  Putney  and  witness  the  once  honoured  contest;  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  hour  which  made  luncheon  not  merely  a  plea¬ 
sure  but  a  duty  immediately  after  the  race  should  have  assured 
their  assembling  in  large  numbers.  But  assemble  in  large  numbers 
they  did  not.  Carriages  there  were  very  few,  and  on  the  river 
but' a  poor  show  of  steamers,  launches,  See.,  compared  with  what 
there  was  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  humbler  sightseers, 
however,  mustered  in  considerable  strength,  and  showed  the  old 
intense,  if  somewhat  unintelligible,  interest  in  the  race  from 
whatever  point  of  view  they  happened  to  see  it.  The  con¬ 
test  which  they  took  such  pains  to  witness,  without,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  being  able  to  appreciate  more  than  very  little  of  it,  was 
certainly  an  amusing  and  even  an  exciting  one,  although  the  result 
was  clear  even  sooner  than  usual.  Indeed,  there  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  saying  that,  before  a  fourth  of  the  course  had  been  rowed, 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  which  orew,  bar  accident,  would 
win.  After  the  first  haphazard  work  of  the  start,  the  Cambridge 
crew,  rowing  a  quick  but  flurried  and  uncertain  stroke,  headed 
their  rivals,  who,  after  brief  indecision,  settled  .down  to  slow  and 


very  steady  rowing,  such  as  became  an  exceptionally  powerful 
crew.  The  inevitable  consequence  was  soon  apparent.  Between 
big  men  rowing  regularly,  and  lighter  men  rowing  feverishly,  there 
can  be  no  real  contest  over  the  University  course.  After  a  time 
the  Oxford  crew  overhauled  the  Cambridge  crew  and  passed  them 
well  below  Hammersmith  Bridge.  The  steering  of  the  two 
coxswains,  however,  the  position  of  two  flag-boats,  the  intrusion 
of  what  the  Times  justly  called  a  lubberly  skiff,  and  a  singular 
and  unfortunate  accident  caused  the  race  to  be  one  ot  varied 
incident.  A  swan  put  the  Cambridge  boat  off  its  course.  The 
Oxford  coxswain  became  aware  rather  late  of  a  flag-boat  which 
he  had  to  pass  outside  of,  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  on  the  port 
hand.  The  Cambridge  coxswain  did  not  quite  seem  to  know  that 
the  outside  vessel  must  give  the  other  room  at  the  mark-boat, 
and  it  appeared  for  a  moment  as  if  the  umpire  would  actually 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  decision.  Below  Barnes  Bridge  a 
boat  pushing  out  into  the  river  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner 
put  both  eights  off  their  course,  and  there  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  race  what  very  sanguine  people  might  almost 
call  uncertainty.  One  of  the  Oxford  crew  became  partly  dis¬ 
abled  and  could  not  handle  his  oar  properly,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  boat  rolled  heavily,  and  that  the  other  boat 
came  up.  In  spite,  however,  of  having  on  board  a  passenger  who, 
it  would  seem,  could  hardly  keep  time,  the  Oxford  crew  won,  as 
the  civilized  world  has  been  duly  informed,  by  more  than  two 
lengths,  beating  a  crew  very  inferior  to  them,  but  of  the  most 
splendid  courage.  They  had"  the  advantage  of  station,  supposed 
to  be  a  great  one  on  this  occasion,  but,  on  the  whole,  their  boat 
was  not  so  well  steered  as  that  of  Cambridge.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  light  blues  when  the  race  was  over  was  remarkable,  and 
showed  how  nobly  they  had  struggled  at  the  last,  when  there 
seemed  a  glimmer  of  hope. 


“AN  ESTABLISHED  PRESS?” 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  publishes  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  April  number  of  Time,  and  put9  the  question 
whether,  in  view  of  the  changing  political  conditions  of  the  day, 
the  Conservative  party  should  not  avowedly  and  on  principle 
“  establish,”  and  also  of  course  endow,  a  Conservative  press  ?  The 
title  is  suggested  by  the  contrast,  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
paper,  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  various  inde¬ 
pendent  Nonconformist  sects.  In  treating  the  subject  more  especial 
reference  is  made  to  the  press  in  Scotland ;  but  the  arguments 
used  apply  with  equal,  and  some  of  them  with  greater,  lorce  to 
England.  The  gist  of  them  is  as  follows.  We  are  now  en¬ 
franchising  some  two  millions  of  new  electors,  of  whom  the  vast 
majority  can  only  be  described  by  their  best  friends  as  very- 
ignorant.  As  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  Scotland  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  advantage  over  England.  Our  “  Hodge  ’  is  not  a 
common  figure  north  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
class  of  labourers  and  skilled  artisans  in  the  towns  are  more  and 
more  realizing  their  political  power,  and  as  their  intelligence 
advances  they  are  more  and  more  putting  to  themselves  the 
questions  on  the  right  solution  of  which  depends  not  only  the 
future  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Having  deliberately  and  in  union  with  the 
other  chief  party  in  the  State  put  supreme  power  into  the  hands 
of  these  classes,  can  the  Conservative  party  be  indifferent  to  the 
form  of  political  teaching  which  they  are  to  receive?  It  is 
admitted  that  the  press  is  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  forming 
public  opinion  ?  But,  supposing  that  in  any  place  where  a  Con¬ 
servative  organ  is  needed  it  does  not  pay,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Are  the  people  to  be  left  to  hear  one  side  only  of  the  political 
case,  or  should  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Conservatism  com¬ 
bine  to  organize  a  Conservative  press  throughout  the  country  ? 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  6ub9tance  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  question. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  on  the  subject  is  this.  The  press 
is  already  largely  “  subsidized.”  There  exist  already  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  journals  which,  to  use  the  Scotsmans  delicate 
phrase  quoted  by  Mr.  IIodg9on,  are  “  kept.”  It  is  no  secret  that 
several  papers,  which  have  exercised  and  exercise  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  on  public  opinion,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  their  proprietors.  What  i9  this  but  a  “subsidy”  to  tho 
paper  ?  There  exist  religious  papers  which  are  supported  by  the 
disinterested  generosity  of  those  who  wish  to  diffuse  their  creed. 
The  publications  of  many  societies,  whether  religious  or  philan- 
thropical,  could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  out  were  it  not 
for  the  “  subsidies  ”  which  are  paid  to  them  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations.  The  value  of  a  doctrine,  or  set  of 
doctrines,  to  mankind  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  which  the  journals  in  which  they  are 
set  forth  will  bring  in.  The  best  of  causes  have  been  sometimes 
unknown  and  sometimes  unpopular ;  and  if  they  have,  in  these 
days  of  universal  reading,  to  be  kept  before  the  public  notice  and 
have  their  fair  chance  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by  the  means  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  money  for  something  which 
they  think  of  more  importance  than  money.  So  far  from  there 
beung  any  cause  for  a  sneer  in  the  fact  that  many  papers,  of  all 
sorts  nnd  representing  all  parties,  are  supported  by  people  who  do 
not  expect  to  get  anything  out  of  them,  it  should  rather,  as  ap- 
j  pears  to  us,  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction.  The  problem  is  whether  a 
practice  which  nlready  exists  largely  in  fact  should  be  publicly 
and  officially  recognized,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
!  organization. 
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That  the  proposal  of  Mr.  IIodg9on  and  others  of  the  same 
nature  may  wear  a  novel  aspect  to  most  readers  is  no  reason  for 
disregarding  them  at  a  time  when  the  Conservative  party  has 
taken  a  new  departure.  At  the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  feel 
satisfied  either  with  his  arguments  or  his  conclusions.  “  Their 
press  ’ — i.e.  the  Radical  press — -“prospers  by  appealing  to  a  popular 
weakness.  Ours  should  do  the  same.  The  one  foments  and 
flatters  the  political  disposition  of  the  people  as  it  finds  them.  The 
other  could  accomplish  a  similar  purpose  by  appealing  to  the 
popular  weakness  which  accords  admiring  toleration  to  any  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  gigantic.”  Now  “  admiring  toleration  ”  is  not,  we 
suppose,  exactly  the  feeling  that  a  serious  Conservative  would 
wish  to  evoke  throughout  the  land.  What  he  would  desire  in 
the  new  electorate  is  active  thought,  serious  and  steady  political 
work,  and  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  every  elector  should 
feel  towards  his  country  and  towards  the  Empire.  Elsewhere  the 
writer  says  : — “  The  Conservatives,  however,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  be  too  scrupulous  in  such  matters.  They  must  deal  with  the 
people  as  they  are.”  We  should  have  thought  that,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  it  behoved  the  Conservative  party  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lous,  it  is  cow.  It  is  not  by  rivalling  the  Radical  party  in  char¬ 
latanism  that  they  are  likely  to  win.  Let  Conservatives  rival 
Radical  zeal,  Radical  activity,  the  perpetual  endeavour  of  Radi¬ 
cals  to  put  their  case  before  the  country  ;  let  them  copy  the  good 
points  of  Radical  organization,  and  be  as  willing  as  Radicals  to 
spend  time  and  money  on  the  cause  in  which  they  believe.  But 
it  they  desert  the  basis  on  which  the  Conservative  cause  rests, 
and  imitate  Radical  appeals  to  popular  folly,  Conservatives,  like 
Radicals,  will  in  due  time  be  found  out. 

There  is  another  reason  which  should  make  us  pause  before 
looking  on  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  formally  “  Established 
Press  as  a  desirable  thing.  This  is  the  immeasurable  chance 
that  it  would  aflord  to  political  and  financial  jobbery.  We  have 
on  former  occasions  called  attention  to  some  of  the  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  Continental  press.  And  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  is  the  fact  of  its 
comparative  independence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dress 
has  two  functions  to  discharge — to  be  the  expression,  as  well  as 
the  guide,  of  public  opinion.  The  reader  wants  to  know  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  thinking  quite  as  much  as  to  know  what  he 
himself  ought  to  think.  An  “  Established  Press  ”  might  be  easily 
turned  into  a  sort  of  journalistic  “  Caucus,”  and  worked  in  the  in¬ 
terests  ot  a  few  men,  who  might  be  in  no  sense  representative 
and  in  no  sense  capable  of  directing  public  opinion  and  in  no 
sense  desirous  of  using  it  for  any  purposes  but  those  that  served 
their  own  personal  interests.  It  would  enable  such  men  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  shoddy  public  opinion  and  palm  the  article  off  on  un¬ 
wary  readers  as  the  true  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  country. 
Great  monopolies  always  tend  to  swallow  up  smaller  enterprises 
in  the  same  line.  And  such  a  general  organization  as  that 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  proposes  would  certainly,  if  carried  into 
effect,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  this  result.  Many  of 
the  papers  unconnected  with  the  organization  would  be  starved 
out  or  bought  out,  and  the  organization  itself  would  probably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  active  and  interested  partisans. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  saying  of  Mr.  Ilodgson— We 
must  deni  with  the  people  as  they  are  ”• — has  a  two-edged  applica¬ 
tion.  I  he  great  Association  he  proposes  is  to  “appeal  to  a 
popular  weakness,  and  on  this  principle  it  is  apparently  to  be 
founded.  IIow  many  of  the  managers  of  such  an  Association 
would  be  likely  to  use  their  influence,  supposing  it  were  once 
acquired,  for  the  public  good  ?  Disinterested  political  work  can 
be  looked  for  only  from  those  who  combine  to  raise  and  instruct 
the  people;  though  even  in  their  hands  there  is  a  danger  in  having 
too  much  machinery.  But  at  present  the  task  of  guiding  the  new 
electorate  cannot  be  safely  met  by  any  such  gigantic  organization 
(even  if  it  were  feasible  to  create  it)  as  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
desires.  Zealous  individual  effort  will  best  lead  the  way  to  any 
such  results  as  are  aimed  at  by  this  scheme. 


RACING. 

44  4^^®  .an(^  steeplechasing  were  fairly  struggling  forsupremacy 
■L  t  in  Passion  week.  The  Lincoln  Meeting  is  supposed  to  open 
the  racing  season,  and  the  Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechases  were 
held  this  year  at  the  same  meeting.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
there  was  more  fiat-racing  and  the  Liverpool  Grand  National ;  so 
there  was  plenty  of  work  for  those  who  wished  to  see  everythino-. 
But  before  plunging  into  the  racing  of  this  season  we  propose,  as 
usual,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  successes  of  the  stock  of  a 
few  of  the  stallions,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other  matters  connected 
with  the  racing  of  last  year. 

As  usual,  Hermit  heads  the  list  of  winning  stallions.  Last 
season,  although  his  thirty-one  winners  did  not  win  either  of  the 
great  three-year-old  races,  they  won  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
the  stock  of  any  other  sire.  The  sire  that  made  the  greatest  advance 
in  England  was  Stirling,  who  nearly  doubled  his  gains  of  the 
previous  season,  and,  if  Superba  had  kept  right,  his  winnings  would 
probably  have  run  those  of  Hermit  very  hard.  Ilis  children,  Energy 
and  Cherry,  won  over  4,000/.  apiece,  and  his  two-year-old,  Paradox, 
won  1,557/.  in  one  race.  Last  summer,  Doncaster  was  sold  to 
go  to  Hungary,  and  yet  his  stock,  as  if  out  of  sheer  perverseness, 
won  more  than  it  had  ever  won  in  a  single  season  before,  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  cast  off  rather  too  hurriedly. 


See  Saw,  if  his  winnings  both  in  England  and  abroad  are  taken 
into  consideration,  gained  the  next  place  to  Hermit  for  the  past 
year ;  for  his  stock  won  about  20,000/.  during  the  season,  less 
than  half  being  won  in  England.  The  famous  horse  Tristan 
now  stands  at  the  stud  in  France,  and  forty-seven  mares  left 
England  for  French  stud-farms  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
Speculum,  as  usual,  had  a  large  number  of  winners,  although 
none  of  the  twenty-nine  won  large  sums,  lie  had  only  one 
winner  less  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Rosicrucian,  who  had  eighteen  winners  in  18S4  against  seventeen 
in  18S3.  Beauclerc  was  well  represented  bv  the  two-year-old 
Luminary,  who  won  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
young  stallion  Hampton  had  nineteen  winners,  including  the  two- 
year-old  colt  out  of  Red  Rag.  Springfield  had  three  useful  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Langwell,  Royal  Fern,  and  Golden  Reay,  these 
horses  alone  having  placed  over  5,000/.  to  his  credit.  Uncas  had 
eighteen  winners,  including  Cora,  Prism,  and  Boulevard,  whose 
winnings  averaged  nearly  3,000/.  apiece.  Petrarch  was  well 
represented  by  Busybody,  whose  winnings  amounted  to  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds.  Wisdom,  who  had  only  three 
winners  in  18S3,  had  eight  last  year,  the  best  of  which  was 
the  heroine  of  tne  season,  the  famous  mare  Florence,  whose 
winnings  exceeded  j,oool.  The  Rover  sprang  suddenlv  into 
fame  by  being  the  reputed  sire  of  St.  Gatien,  a  winner  of  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  stakes  run 
for  in  England  last  season  amounted  to  381,857/.  17s.  Ten  years 
previously  they  only  came  to  306,958/.  19s.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  in  Scot. and  and  Ireland  there  has  been  a  trifling  falling  off  in 
the  amount  of  the  stakes.  At  the  sales  of  yearlings  and  foals,  the 
stock  of  Galopin  averaged  1,942/.  10s.  Next  came  the  stock  of 
Hermit,  at  an  average  of  1,323/.,  and,  thirdly,  that  of  Cremorne, 
at  74o/.  1  os.  Sd.,  although  his  representatives  in  training  did  not 
distinguish  themselves  very  highly  during  the  season.  There  is 
one  other  matter  connected  with  the  racing  of  last  year  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  notice  before  beginning  with  the  sport  of  the 
season  that  has  just  opened.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  the  most  famous 
as  well  as  the  most  profitable  stud  of  racehorses  in  existence 
was  brought  to  the  hammer.  When  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses  in 
training  were  offered  for  sale,  purchasers  seemed  to  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  of  buying  future  winners,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  sale  being  perfectly  genuine 
in  every  way.  W  hen  the  horses  had  been  sold,  some  derision  was 
expressed  at  the  purchase  of  two  lots  for  16,800  guineas;  yet 
those  two  horses  won  nearly  10,000/.,  whereas  the  other  twenty- 
two,  which  sold  for  more  than  19,000  guineas,  won  about  400/. 
between  them.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  horses  sold,  only  five  won 
races,  nine  ran  without  winning  a  race,  and  ten  never  ran  at  all. 
Under  Lord  Exeter's  conditions,  one-third  of  the  winnings  went 
to  the  vendor,  so  the  investment  of  over  36,000  guineas  returned 
less  than  7,000/.  to  the  purchasers  during  the  season.  Yet  the 
result  of  the  sale  was  not  so  much  against  the  purchasers  as  mi»ht 
appear  at  first  sight.  One  of  the  most  famous  trainers  living 
once  told  the  writer  that  an  owner  did  very  well  if  his  horses 
won  enough  in  stakes  to  pay  their  forfeits  and  entrance  money. 
Now,  under  Lord  Exeter's  conditions,  the  vendor  pays  all  forleits 
and  half  the  entrance  money  when  a  horse  runs ;  so,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  average  clear  winnings  of  each  of  the  twenty-iour  horses 
came  to  considerably  more  than  200/.  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Then  the  nett  winnings  of  the  lot  during  the  year  exceeded 
10,000/.,  and  Lord  Falmouth  was  thought  fortunate  when  he 
won  13,000/.  in  1882  and  14,000/.  in  1884,  although  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  in  some  years  his  winnings  were  far  higher,  reaching  as 
much  as  38,000/.  in  one  instance.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  prices  paid  at  Lord  halmouths  sale  w*ere  enormous,  the 
horses  averaging  over  fifteen  hundred  guineas  apiece,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  out  that  the  buyers  have  had  the  best  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  they  chose  their  own  prices,  so  they  cannot  fairly 
complain. 

The  difficulty  of  prophesying  about  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap 
is  proverbial,  since  before  that  race,  as  far  as  the  current  season  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  public  evidence  on  which  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment,  Fortunately  it  is  our  privilege  to  prophesy  after  the  event. 
Sweetbread  had  run  so  well  last  year  that  9st.  2  lbs.  was  allotted" 
to  him.  The  Derby  winner,  St.  Blaise,  was  considered  fairly  in  the 
race  at  8st.  10  lbs.,  although  he  had  only  run  once  last  year,  and 
then  unsuccessfully  ;  but  the  Cesarewitch  winner,  Bendigo,  with 
only  5  lbs.  less  on  his  back,  was  more  fancied,  although, likeSt.  Blaise, 
he  had  not  won  a  single  race  last  season.  The  unfortunate  Macheath, 
who,  after  winning  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  had  hitherto  had  a  most 
unsuccessful  career,  was  handicapped  at  8  st.  6  lbs.  Of  the  horses 
carrying  less  than  8  st.,  by  far  the  most  fancied  was  MacMahon, 
who  was  weighted  at  7  st.  2  lbs.  This  horse  was  considered  the 
“  good  thing  ”  of  the  handicap.  Last  season  he  had  scored  four 
victories  against  three  defeats,  and  certainly  he  now  appeared  to 
be  handicapped  leniently  enough.  He  had  won  his  two  last  races 
by  ten  and  twelve  lengths,  and  there  were  mysterious  reports  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  lately  run  very  well  in  a  private  trial. 

It  there  was  iittle  public  form  of  this  year  to  judge  from  before 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  there  was  too  much  private  form, 
and  the  rumours  of  trials,  in  which  it  was  said  that  this  horse  or 
the  other  could  have  won  easily  if  his  jockey  had  allowed  him, 
were  disgusting  to  every  real  sportsman.  Twenty-one  horses  went 
to  the  post,  and  forty  miuutes  were  lost,  chiefly  through  one  of 
the  jockeys  breaking  a  stirrup  leather  and  returning  to  the  stand 
for  another  in  the  most  leisurely  manner.  Soon  after  the  start  one 
ot  the  hunt  servants,  who  was  supposed  to  be  keeping  the  course 
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clear,  obstructed  it  biraseF,  and  got  in  the  way  of  MacMahon,  the 
second  favourite.  Hermitage  made  very  strong  running  for  half 
the  journey,  and  St.  Blaise,  Sweetbread,  Macheath,  and  Despair 
lay  in  the  front  rank.  About  three  furlongs  from  home  the  run¬ 
ning  was  taken  up  by  Bird  of  Freedom,  who  shortly  before  the 
race  had  been  considered  a  doubtful  starter.  lie  is  a  three-year- 
old,  and  last  season  his  performances  had  been  far  from  bad ;  for  he 
only  ran  in  three  races,  of  which  he  won  two,  and  in  the  third 
gave  the  winner  a  stone  and  ran  him  to  a  head,  while  more  than 
twenty  other  two-year-olds  were  behind  him.  Bendigo,  the  first 
favouvite,  kept  gradually  working  his  way  to  the  front,  and 
MacMahon  was  steadily  making  up  the  ground  he  had  lost 
through  the  red-coated  man.  At  the  distance  Bird  of  Freedom 
and  Hermitage  were  still  leading;  the  heavily  weighted  Mac- 
heath,  Despair,  and  Sweetbread  were  beaten,  and  Bendigo  and 
MacMabon  were  beginning  to  make  their  rush.  The  race 
soon  lay  between  Bird  of  Freedom  and  Bendigo,  and  the  rider 
of  the  former,  when  it  came  to  a  struggle,  raised  his  whip;  the 
consequence  was  that  his  horse  immediately  swerved,  while 
Bendigo  ran  on  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Snowden 
rode  the  winner  very  cleverly,  and  Wood  just  beat  Hermitage, 
with  MacMahon  for  third  place.  The  last-named  horse  was  carry¬ 
ing  extra  weight,  to  enable  Wood  to  ride  him.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  too  much  use  was  made  of  Hermitage  in  the 
early  part  of  the  race.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  that  the  winner 
was  one  ol’the  few  favourites  about  whom  there  had  been  no 
mystery.  By  far  the  finest  race  of  the  day  was  for  one  of  the 
Grand  National  Steeplechases,  in  which  four  horses  finished  within 
three-quarters  of  a  length  of  each  other,  after  running  three  miles 
across  country.  But  the  great  steeplechase  of  the  meeting  took 
place  ou  the  Monday. 

A  more  unsatisfactory  Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechase  was 
never  run.  All  went  well  until  the  horses  came  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  course,  where  there  was  such  a  crowd  waiting  to  see  them 
negotiate  a  place  that  it  was  hoped  might  cause  an  accident,  that 
some  of  the  riders  were  misled,  and  three  out  of  the  seven  starters, 
including  the  first  favourite,  went  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  post. 
When  the  horses  were  running  in,  Lady  Tempest,  who  was  lead¬ 
ing,  deliberately  shirked,  and  allowed  Itienzi  to  win  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Lady  Tempest  bad  played  the  same  rider 
the  same  trick  at  Manchester,  so  when  he  now  rode  in  to  weigh, 
some  ignorant  spectators  chose  to  imagine  that  the  mare  had  not 
been  ridden  out  at  the  finish,  and  made  some  unpleasant  remarks. 
They  soon  found  out  their  mistake,  however,  as  her  rider  imme¬ 
diately  objected  to  Rienzi,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  gone  on  the  I 
wrong  side  of  a  post ;  and  the  stewards  upheld  the  objection,  and  I 
gave  the  race  to  Lady  Tempest. 

The  Brocklesby  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  on  the  second  day 
brought  out  a  very  smart  colt  in  Mr.  Peck’s  queer-coloured  chestnut 
The  Bard,  by  Petrarch  out  of  Magdalene,  who  started  first  favourite, 
and  beat  a  field  of  fifteen  in  a  canter  by  ten  lengths.  The  Bard  j 
won  another  race  on  the  Thursday  at  "Liverpool,  carrying  7  lbs.  | 
extra  and  beating  nine  opponents  in  a  canter  for  the’Molvneux 
IS  takes.  At  this  Liverpool  meeting  we  had  another  mixture  1 
of  Hat-racing  and  steeplechasing;  but,  whatever  the  race,  the 
favourites  won  in  every  instance  on  the  first  day.  The  great  race 
of  the  day  was  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  of  1,000/.,  for  which 
Lovely  beat  a  field  of  fifteen,  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd  showed 
excellent  judgment  when  he  bought  this  beautiful  mare  at  “Mr. 
Manton's”  sale  last  autumn  for  650  guineas.  On  the  Friday, 
nineteen  horses  were  saddled  for  the  Grand  National  Steeple¬ 
chase.  There  is  nothing  that  the  bulk  of  the  spectators  at  a 
steeplechase  enjoy  so  much  as  a  fall,  and  their  fun  began 
early,  for,  as  tne  horses  were  taking  their  preparatory  canter, 
Zoedone,  the  second  favourite,  who  had  won  the  Grand  National 
two  years  ago,  fell  at  the  hurdle  and  rolled  over  Count  Kinsky. 
fhe  Count,  however,  very  pluckily  held  on  to  the  reins,  and 
was  soon  in  his  saddle  again.  After  one  false  start,  the  field  went 
■iway,  and  all  got  safely  over  the  first  fence;  but  at  the  second, 
Kil worth,  the  fifth  favourite,  refused,  and,  although  he  jumped 
it  atterwards,  he  refused  again  at  the  next  fence ;  Harlequin 
also  relused  at  the  rails.  Red  Hussar  led  over  Becher’s  Brook, 
into  the  racecourse,  up  to  and  over  the  water-jump,  in  front  of 
the  Stand,  and  into  the  country  beyond  the  racecourse.  Zoedone 
brought  up  the  rear  as  they  crossed  the  racecourse,  with  the 
exception  of  Kilworth  and  Harlequin,  who  had  been  left  behind 
altogether.  At  the  fence  before  Valentine's  Brook,  Zoedone  fell 
and  lay  tor  some  time  in  the  ditch,  and  Candahar  was  pulled  up, 
apparently  because  Zoedone  was  in  the  way.  At  Valentine's 
Brook,  the  gallant  Red  Huasar,  who  had  been  leading  during  the 
greater  part  ot  the  race,  came  on  his  head.  lie  scrambled  on  to 
hi«  legs  again,  without  rolling  over,  but  the  shock  had  knocked 
all  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  and  after  this  point  of  the 
race  he  subsided  into  the  ruck.  Belmont  was  so  tired  out, 
that,  his  rider  pulled  him  up,  and  Ben  More,  who  was  also 
tired,  but  had  not  been  pulled  up,  fell  at  the  first  of  the 
fences  by  the  Canal  Side.  The  last  fence  into  the  racecourse 
brought  down  both  Gamecock  and  Lang  Syne ;  and  then  began 
♦  hat  long  tiring  hurdle-race  over  the  flat  for  which  the  Liverpool 
Crand  National  is  so  celebrated.  Fleven  horses  got  safely  on  to 
the  racecourse,  but  practically  all  but  half  a  dozen  were  out  of  the 
race.  At  tho  five-furlong  post  the  battle  lay  entirely  between 
live  horses — Dog  Fox,  Itedpath,  Roquefort,  Frigate,  and  Black 
Prince — who  ran  in  a  cluster.  Dog  Fox  held  a  slight  lead  as  they 
came  into  the  straight ;  but  it  was  his  supreme  effort,  and  ho  gave 
way  to  the  others  before  they  came  to  the  first  flight  of  hurdles. 


Roquefort,  the  first  favourite,  then  took  a  very  slight  lead  from 
Frigate,  and  the  pair  came  away  apparently'  locked  together. 
Roquefort,  however,  had  something  the  best  of  it,  and  at  the  last 
flight  of  hurdles,  which  Frigate  jumped  a  little  sideways,  he  gained 
a  decided  advantage,  and  he  won  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Last 
year  Frigate  had  been  second  and  Roquefort  third.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Wilson  has  now  won  the  Liverpool  Grand  National  twice  suc¬ 
cessively,  to  say  nothing  of  his  four  successive  victories  in  the 
Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechase.  Roquefort  is  a  six-year-old, 
and  although  he  lias  never  run  as  a  flat-racer,  he  is  very  well  bred, 
Newminster,  Stoekwell,  King  Tom,  and  Sweetmeat  having  been 
his  four  great-grandfathers.  He  has  run  with  rather  varying 
success,  aud  he  was  bought  for  1,275  guineas  at  auction  in 
February.  He  is  a  small  but  very  powerful  gelding,  with  plenty 
of  quality,  and,  if  he  represents  the  type  of  horse  that  steeple¬ 
chasing  encourages,  no  one  need  find  much  fault  with  that  species 
of  racing. 


“  MISfiRABLES!  A  LA  PORTE!" 
BALLADE  LIBERTINE. 

ON  Saturday  firm  iu  your  seat, 

On  Sunday  a  check,  and  a  cry ! 

On  Monday  a  vote  and  defeat — 

“  Get  ye  out !  miscrables  !  ”  Good-bye  ! 

What  availed  you  a  courage  so  high 
That  you  smile  where  another  would  blench  ? 
For  the  Chamber  laughed  last,  in  reply — 

'Twas  so  like  those  excitable  French. 

Yet  the  blush  need  not  mount  to  your  cheeks, 
Dear  Ferry  ;  for,  say  what  we  pba-e, 

You  have  lived  for  two  years  and  three  weeks, 
You  have  “  beaten  the  record  ”  with  ease. 
What  matter,  if  not  by  degrees, 

But  quick  with  a  whiff  and  a  stench 
In  France  popularity  flees? 

It  was  ever  the  way  with  the  French. 

Y’es,  “  Julii  ”  Premiers  to  come 
“  Non  annos  videbis  ”  shall  hear, 

And  satire  Teutonic  be  dumb, 

And  silent  the  Englishman's  jeer. 

Never  more  to  the  world  shall  appear 
Miss  Gallia  so  fickle  a  wench, 

W  hen  a  Government  not  for  ODe  year, 

But  for  two,  can  reign  over  the  French. 

Still,  when  o'er  the  Channel  you  glance, 

You  must  frequently  feel,  I  presume, 

That  the  Tower  of  Siloam's  iu  France, 

And  must  murmur  in  moments  of  gloom, 

“  What — what  was  Laug-Son  to  Khartoum  ? 

Nay,  what  to  a  whale  is  a  tench? 

Tet  Gladstone  lives  on — while  my  doom 
Is  pronounced  by  emotional  French. 

“And  Khartoum  was  no  single  reverse  : 

fwas  the  last  and  the  worst  that  occurred  ; 
Yet  nothing  that  matches  our  curse 
4  Get  ye  out !  miscrables  !’  is  heard. 

4  We  must  bolster  them  up  ’  is  the  word, 

And  their  friends  every  argument  clench 
By  a  plea  which  seems  simply  absurd 
To  us  highly  excitable  French.” 

Oh  Jules!  I  could  stifle  my  grief, 

If  for  once  iu  a  way  we  forsook 
Our  traditions  and  borrowed  a  leaf 
From  the  hot-headed  foreigner’s  book. 

’Twere  a  change  which  I  think  we  could  brook 
Without  any  unbearable  wrench, 

If  some  blunders  all  Ministries  shook 
From  their  seats,  whether  English  or  French. 

Envoy. 

Prints  Radical,  how  would  it  look 
For  the  men  on  our  Treasury  Bench 
If  ourselves  just  for  once  we  mistook 
For  those  highly  excitable  French  ? 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPIIUS.* 

WHEN  in  1572  Tycho  Brahe  rend  in  the  heavens  that  j 
’  ’  prince  would  come  from  Finland  to  deliver  the  Protestant 
from  Papal  oppression,  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  worn  by  John,  th» 
murderer  of  his  king  and  brother.  Married  to  a  Jagellon  princess 
John  for  a  while  tried  to  turn  his  people  from  Lutheranism 
Nevertheless,  the  great  comet  had  not  appeared  in  vain,  ant 
when  in  after  years  his  nephew  Gustavus  Adolphus  brought  th. 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation  to  nought  at  Breitenfeld,  men  believer 

•  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  By  John  L.  Stevens,  LL.D  London 
Bentley  &  Son.  1885. 
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that  the  astronomer  was  a  true  prophet.  During  his  residence  as 
United  States  Minister  at  Stockholm,  Dr.  Stevens  has  studied  t lie 
career  of  the  hero  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  has 
examined  his  work  as  a  national  king  as  well  as  the  more  widely 
known  part  he  played  as  the  champion  of  religious  liberty  in 
Germany.  A  survey  of  Swedish  history  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  of  Calmar  to  the  accession  of  Gustavus,  forms  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  main  subject  of  the  work.  Sweden  owed  its 
very  existence  as  a  state  to  the  Deformation  ;  for  Gustavus  Vasa, 
even  alter  he  had  freed  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  Denmark, 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  king  until  he  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  clergy.  He  used  the  new  religion  as  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  throne  and  of  destroying  the  power  of  a  class 
little  inclined  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  native  dynasty. 
His  reign  taught  the  Swedes  to  see  in  his  family  the  assurance  of 
their  political  and  religious  independence,  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  that  even  the  excesses  of  his  sons  were  not  enough  to  over¬ 
throw  the  hereditary  principle  he  established.  Having  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Church,  he  left  his  successors  the  task  of  humbling 
the  nobles,  who  were  largely  in  favour  of  Catholicism.  This  was 
performed  with  unsparing  cruelty  by  his  son  Charles  IX.,  “  whose 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,”  to  quote  Dr.  Stevens's  words,  “re¬ 
sulted  in  misfortune  to  many  persons.”  Yet  even  Charles,  whose 
“  great  qualities  ”  we  have  never  been  able  to  discern,  did  something 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  son’s  future  work;  for  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  England,  France,  and  Holland  at  that  critical 
moment  when  the  Emperor  threatened  to  sequestrate  the  Cleves 
inheritance.  Dr.  Stevens  has  recorded  these  and  other  matters  in 
his  introductory  chapters;  he  should  also  have  connected  them 
with  the  history  of  Gustavus  by  showing  how  each  affected  his 
policy  and  the  events  of  his  reign.  Before  Gustavus  set  out  on 
his  short  and  brilliant  career  in  Germany  he  not  only  saved  his 
country  from  danger  of  political  extinction  but  raised  her  to  the 
position  of  the  leading  State  in  Northern  Europe.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Sweden  was  almost  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Danes,  while  Russia  and  Poland  threatened  her 
on  the  east.  His  first  war  saved  her  independence.  He  next  took 
advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  Russia,  and  wrested  from 
that  Power  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  “  a  large  breadth 
of  territory,”  though  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Karelia  seem  to 
denote  his  acquisitions  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  cession  of  these 
countries  was  of  peculiar  importance.  “  Russia,  Gustavus  said, 
cannot  now,  without  our  consent,  launch  a  single  boat  on  the  Baltic  ” 
(p.  1 5 1  ■).  His  long  war  with  Poland  brought  him,  as  Dr.  Stevens 
points  out  with  considerable  force,  into  connexion  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  contest  of  Southern  Europe.  It  was  to  some  extent  a  war 
of  religion,  and  “  Spain  was  stimulated  to  assist  in  establishing 
Sigismund  on  the  throne  occupied  by  Gustavus,  because  the 
former  was  a  Catholic  and  the  latter  a  heretic”  (p.  126).  Ilis  suc¬ 
cesses  in  this  war  marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  champion  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  states  of  Germany ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  James  I.,  anxious  to  gain  help  for  his  son-in-law  the 
Elector  Palatine,  sent  Gustavus  the  Garter.  In  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  this  apparently  harmless  compli¬ 
ment  was  paid,  Dr.  Stevens  cannot  record  it  without  an  outburst 
of  republican  indignation.  “  Then,  as  now,”  he  writes,  with 
withering  scorn,  “  the  English  Garter  was  flaunted  in  the  faces 
of  struggling  peoples,  and  ofl'ered  as  the  cheap  reward  of  heroes” 
(•p.  145).  This  sentence  is  so  much  grander  than  any  other  in 
the  book,  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  be  forced  to  remark  that, 
whatever  its  first  clause  may  mean,  it  can  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  its  second  shows 
that  the  writer,  in  spite  of  his  having  been  accredited  to  a  court, 
is  ignorant  of  the  famous  reason  that  in  these  days  renders  the 
order  especially  worth  preserving. 

Partly  of  German  blood  through  his  mother,  Gustavus  was 
brought  into  still  closer  connexion  with  the  people  he  was  to  serve  so 
well  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Dr.  Stevens  tells  the  story  of  his  earlier  love  for  Ebba  Brahe,  but 
a  writer  who  describes  love-letters  as  “  written  communications  of 
the  usual  character  in  such  contingencies  ”  (p.  116)  is  perhaps 
scarcely  fitted  for  such  a  theme.  Some  interesting  particulars  are 
given  of  the  dealings  of  Gustavus  with  the  Swedish  nobles. 
Reversing  the  policy  of  his  father,  who  endeavoured  to  overcome 
disaffection  by  extraordinary  severity,  he  succeeded  in  making  them 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  his  throne.  He  was  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  attempts  to  order  the  Church,  for  greatly  to  his 
annoyance,  the  bishops  and  clergy  stoutly  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  General  Consistories  he  tried  to  establish.  Coming 
to  the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  overburdened  with 
the  cost  of  foreign  wars,  he  sought  to  restore  its  financial  prosperity 
by  encouraging  agriculture  and  manufactures : — 

German  sheep  were  imported  and  distributed  among  the  people  to  improve 
the  native  breed.  Citizens  of  Holland  were  induced  by  the  government  to 
come  into  Sweden  to  aid  in  improving  the  raising  of  beasts.  The  first 
manufacture  of  arms  and  of  paper  was  of  that  period  ;  also  numerous 
tanneries  and  breweries.  There  were  established  also  artisans  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  wool  and  silk.  New  regulations  were  published;  and  numerous 
commercial  associations  were  formed  under  various  names,  and  many  of 
them  gave  considerable  gains  to  individuals  and  to  the  crown. — P.  95. 

Whatever  the  burdens  of  Sweden  were  before  the  reign  of 
Gustavus,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  those  entailed 
on  her  by  his  German  war,  and  the  general  cheerfulness  with  which 
these  burdens  were  borne  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  intense  sympathy 
of  the  people  in  the  cause  for  which  their  King  was  lighting.  Far 
more  grievous  even  than  taxation  was  the  drain  made  by  conscrip¬ 


tion  for  military  service  on  a  population  of  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  in  spite  of  religioqs  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  the 
constant  demands  made  on  the  peasantry  for  a  supply  of  able- 
bodied  men  led  to  one  or  two  serious  revolts. 

Before  entering  on  the  King’s  campaign  in  Germany  Dr. 
Stevens  devotes  about  a  hundred  pages,  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  his 
whole  volume,  to  an  introduction  to  this  new  subject.  Much  of 
this  space  is  taken  up  with  matters  which  can  easily  be  gleaned 
from  any  fairly  written  history  of  the  period,  and  though  it 
is  bard  to  say  that  anything  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  has  no  connexion  with  the  life  of  Gustavus,. 
the  reader  if  he  wanted  general  information  on  the  subject  should 
have  been  left  to  And  it  elsewhere  than  in  a  history  of  the  King 
himself.  In  the  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  after 
a  vague  though  not  incorrect  description  of  the  character  of  the 
Aulic  Council,  we  are  told  of  the  mischief  that  arose  from  its 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  the  court  “  created  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  termed  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  the  Spires.”  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  Spires  did  not  become  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  until  the  next  century,  “  the  Spires  ”  strikes 
us  as  a  ridiculous  and  senseless  affectation  ;  it  is  not  a  misprint, 
for  the  term  is  repeated.  While  giving,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
account  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  the  general  composite  ” 
of  the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  war,  Dr.  Stevens 
seems  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  much  of  the  vacillation 
which  marked  the  policy  of  John  George  of  Saxony.  As  a 
German  Elector  he  was  unwilling  to  see  the  Empire  broken 
up,  and  therefore,  Lutheran  as  he  was,  he  hesitated  between. 
Imperial  unity  and  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum.  “  Such  a  party  ” 
(it  has  been  reserved  for  an  American  minister  to  call  one  of  the 
seven  Electoral  princes  “  a  party  ”)  “  would  surely  be  distrusted  as 
an  ally”  (p.  173).  If,  a9  we  suppose,  this  sentence  is  meant  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  Elector's  good  faith,  we  must  observe  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  an  honourable  man,  he  would  have  .agreed  to- 
Wallenstein’s  proposals  in  1632.  Greatly  as  his  hesitating  policy 
hindered  the  work  of  Gustavus,  he  was  swayed  by  higher  motives 
i  than  he  receives  credit  for  here,  nor  should  his  conduct  be  con¬ 
demned  without  making  due  allowance  for  the  strength  of  national 
feelings  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  empire.  The  story  of  the 
King’s  campaign  is  written  with  some  spirit,  and  the  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  war  are  not  neglected.  Wo  are  told,  for  example, 
how,  before  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  Gustavus  rode  to  the  centre  of 
his  line,  and  prayed  that  God  would  glorify  His  name  by  granting 
;  him  the  victory,  and  how  he  then  sent  a  trumpeter  to  challenge  Tilly 
to  the  fight.  Following  the  King's  march  through  Franconia,  to 
Hbchst,  where  he  was  for  a  moment  agitated  by  the  news  that 
Tilly,  “  the  old  devil  with  all  his  disciples,”  was  besieging  Nurem¬ 
berg,  Dr.  Stevens  tells  how  the  army  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Oppenlieim,  and  wintered  at  Mentz.  Some  interesting  details  are 
given  of  the  terrible  duel  between  the  King  and  "Wallenstein  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  hero’s  last  battle  and 
death,  at  Lutzen,  are  described  in  words  that  are  sometimes 
forcible  and  well  chosen.  It  is,  happily,  seldom  nowadays  that  a 
book  of  history  is  published  so  absolutely  devoid  of  apparatus  as 
this  Life  of  Gustavus.  No  authorities  are  given,  and  even  long 
quotations  are  printed  without  references.  There  is  uo  index.  Not 
a  single  map  or  plan  illustrates  the  text.  There  are  no  dates  in  the 
margins,  or  at  the  headings  of  the  pages,  and  far  too  few  in  the  pages 
themselves.  Nor  is  the  author’s  carelessness  confined  to  sins  of 
omission.  From  the  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  alter¬ 
nately  as  “  he  ”  and  “  we,”  to  the  last  page,  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  of  the  union  of  the  Vasa  and  Bernadotte  lines  “  princely  heirs 
has  [sic]  been  bom  to  the  throne,”  there  are  numberless  passages 
that  need  revision.  The  book  indeed,  as  a  whole,  is  so  badly 
written  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  weariness.  And 
while  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  profitable  matter,  we  have  been 
disappointed  at  finding  that  Dr.  Stevens's  residence  at  Stockholm 
has  not  enabled  him  to  give  us  more  new  information  about  the 
national  hero  of  Sweden. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

TO  choose  a  novel  for  another  person  is  always  a  delicate  and1 
difficult  matter.  “  This  is  what  one  can  recommend  to  a 
friend,”  a  man  may  say  to  himself,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  say  it 
in  the  case  of  The  Corsars;  but  then  the  question  occurs,  “  Who 
is  the  friend  ?  ”  All  hangs  on  the  answer  to  that  inquiry.  If  the 
friend  be  earnest  and  intense,  if  she  is  devoted  to  John  Inglesant,. 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  her  “  favourite  hero,”  and  if  her  chosen  lite¬ 
rature  is  the  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Eliot,  then  we  scarcely 
think  that  The  Corsars  is  quite  the  book  for  this  charming  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Nor,  if  the  friend  is  much  attached  to  books  about 
nice  girls,  who  fall  in  love  with  agreeable  but  evasive  young  men, 
and  are  left  forlorn,  and  either  go  through  life  like  Lily  Dale,  when 
her  pet  cad,  Adolphus  Crosbie,  jilted  her, or  else  marry  the  worthy 
middle-aged  lover  who  has  hitherto  ridden  a  waiting  race,  and  now 
comes  with  a  rush  and  wins  on  the  altar — in  that  case,  also,  we  do 
not  venture  to  prescribe  The  Corsars.  But  if  the  friend  likes  Bret 
Ilarte  and  the  author  of  The  Witch's  Head,  and  Mr.  Besant,  and  if 
he  enjoys  having'  the  extremest  qualities  of  these  authors  carried 
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several  degrees  further,  then,  perhaps,  The  Corsars  is  to  be  re¬ 
commended.  It  is  a  mail's  book  much  more  than  a  womans, 
just  as  “the  book  called  Rabelais”  is,  and  Ilenri/  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  Pendennis,  though  of  course  we  do  not  mean  that 
with  these  The  Corsars  is  equal  in  renown.  A  woman's  book 
The  Corsars  is  not.  The  author  not  only  writes  about  rowdy 
people  with  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  humour,  but,  if 
we  may  state  his  chief  fault  in  very  plain  language,  he  writes 
about  them  in  a  rowdy  way.  Ilis  hero,  Sandy  Maxwell,  is 
much  the  same  sort  of  mau  as  Charles  Ravenshoe ;  but  then, 
Henry  Kingsley  had  a  far  finer  touch,  at  least  when  he  wrote 
Racenshoe,  than  Mr.  Hill  uses  in  The  Corsars.  Mr.  Hill’s  cha¬ 
racters  in  real  life  would  certainly  have  sworn  ;  but  Mr.  Hill 
need  not  repeat  so  freely  as  he  does  expressions  which  our  army 
emploved  in  Flanders,  and  retains,  not  without  plenty  of  excuse, 
in  the" Soudan.  Again,  Mr.  Hill  has  among  his  dramatis  jiersonee 
young  ladies  with  “  Madonna  faces,”  whose  calling  is  the  theatre, 
and  who  are  the  daughters  of  Alma  Voluptas.  These  damsels, 
too,  orange-haired  for  the  more  part,  converse  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind  with  great  affluence  of  expletive.  For  these  reasons, 
and  others  like  unto  them,  we  really  cannot  indiscriminately  com¬ 
mend  The  Corsars  to  parents  and  guardians.  But  if  any  man 
about  to  take  a  railway  journey  expends  his  three  shillings  on 
this  new  one-volume  novel,  we  think  we  may  promise  him  much 
more  than  his  money’s  worth  of  recreation.  The  author  has  a 
quaint  unexpected  humour  of  his  own.  He  draws  certain  types 
of  character  very  well.  He  has  a  Shaloot,  of  Transatlantic, 
birth,  whom  we  regard  as  quite  a  prize  Shaloot,  and  his  ragged 
regiment  of  blackguards  are  finely  discriminated  in  their  various 
shades  of  iniquity.  What  is  much  more  unusual,  Mr.  Hill  can 
draw  a  girl  very  well ;  his  heroine,  May,  is  charming,  and  has 
abundance  of  character  and  fun,  as  well  as  of  sentiment.  Jenny, 
again  (“vengeance  of  Jenny's  case’),  is  a  most  unexpected 
novelty ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  discovery  of  Jenny— land¬ 
scape  and  all — is  brilliant  and  vigorous.  As  for  Miss  Minnie 
James  and  the  other  daughters  of  foolishness,  they  are  not  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  author  with  any  deceptive  charm.  But  we  must 
•complain  that  Sandy  Maxwell,  the  hero,  for  whom  his  creator  has 
a  great  fancy,  is  what  Major  Pendennis  called  “  a  Tiger.”  This 
Tom  Jones  is  absolutely  uu worthy  of  his  Sophia;  more  unworthy, 
much,  than  the  Foundling  himself.  Thomas  Jones  was  a  gentle¬ 
man — at  least  when  compared  with  Sandy  Maxwell.  “  He  is  a 
d — d  gladiator,”  some  one  says  of  him,  after  a  display  with  foils; 
and  in  his  character  as  a  gladiator  Mr.  Maxwell  covers  himself 
with  glory  at  Tel-el-Kebir  or  somewhere.  However,  this  opinion 
about  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  indubitable  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  produced  a  strong  and  lively  novel,  full  of  story, 
character,  situations,  murder,  gold-mines,  excursions,  and  alarms. 
The  book  will  give  great  pleasure  to  the  “  proud  male,”  as  M.  Zola 
says,  aud  is  so  rich  in  promise  that  we  hope  to  receive  some  day 
from  Mr.  Hill  a  romance  which  will  win  every  vote.  The  idea  of 
publishing  cheap  one-volume  Dovels  is  a  good  one,  and  we  wish 
the  series  every  success.  But,  to  succeed,  the  novels  must  be  very 
good  indeed.  Mediocrity  would  be  ruinous.  By  the  way,  it 
will  also  be  a  pity  if  one-volume  novels  contain  French  like  this : — 
“  II  ye  toujoura  unequi  tend  la  joue”;  while  Mr.  Hill,  who  seems 
fond  of  Moliere,  should  remember  that  the  Marquis  is  the  butt 
rather  than  the  “  gay  and  witty  ”  character  of  the  comedies.  And 
where  in  the  following  sentence  is  grammar? — “  He  was  in  abject 
bondage  to  Fenchester  tradesmen  (who  are  allowed  to  be  among 
the  most  upright,  candid,  and  unsellish  of  their  profession)  into 
buying  wines  and  cigars  of  whose  flavours  and  brands  he  was  no 
more  judge  than  a  girl.”  The  words  “  circumbistre”  and  “de¬ 
carpet”  are  also  novel  to  us,  and  perhaps  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  known. 

Mr.  Hawley  Smart  is  always  a  welcome  writer.  He  invariably 
has  a  story  to  tell ;  that  is  why  he  tells  it ;  he  does  not  write  be¬ 
cause  lie  has  a  lot  of  fancy  characters  in  his  head,  and  has  to 
invent  some  kind  of  plot  for  his  puppets  to  move  in.  This  time 
Mr.  Hawley  Smart's  persons  are,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  less 
interesting  than  their  adventures.  This  is  all  right  in  a  melo¬ 
drama,  which  Tie  and  Trick  professes  to  be — a  melodrama, 
too,  supplied  with  real  brigands,  and  a  well-born  but  ruffianly 
brigand  cliief,  complete.  A  tale  somewhat  similar  in  kind, 
but  even  more  excitiDg,  is  Mr.  James  I’ayn’s  Walters  Word. 
.Mr.  l’ayn's  brigands  were  yet  more  truculent,  we  think,  than 
Mr.  Hawley  Smart’s,  aud  when  they  meant  to  put  a  captive 
to  death  it  was  “  something  lingering  and  humorous,  with 
boiling  oil  or  melted  lead  in  it,”  that  they  contemplated.  The 
plot  of  Tie  and  Trick  consists  in  the  struggle  between  Frederick 
llammerton  and  Cyril  Wheidrake  lbr  the  love  of  Maude,  the 
beuutiful  and  opulent  heroine,  Ilammerton's  cousin.  Patroceni, 
an  Italian  noble  who  hug  detected  llammerton  in  the  act 
of  cheating  at  cards,  and  whom  llammerton  is  obliged  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  English  society,  takes  a  hand  in  all  the  games  of 
intrigue.  Wheidrake  wins  the  first  trick — namely,  Maude's  affec¬ 
tion;  but  llammerton  and  Patroceni  then  contrive  to  have 
Wheidrake  accused  of  cheating  at  cards  under  the  roof  of  his  future 
father-in-law.  We  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  charge  of  cheat¬ 
ing  was  supported.  The  game  was  baccarat,  and  one  of  the  confede¬ 
rates  put  a  supply  of  nines  into  Wheldrako's  note-case.  These 
nines  were  then  detected  where  they  had  been  placed.  But,  unless 
with  each  nine  be  could  have  dealt  himself  a  ten  or  a  court 
card,  he  would  have  been  none  tiie  better  for  them,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  been  really  cheating.  Yet  llammerton,  who 
actually  cheated,  bribed  a  servant  to  clear  away  the  extra  nines 


which  he  habitually  used.  This  odd  baccarat  was  played  with 
only  two  packs  of  cards.  If  llammerton  had  a  confederate  in  the 
servants'  hall,  he  would  have  played  with  cards  arranged  before¬ 
hand  so  as  to  give  him  winning  hands  with  due  intervals,  and 
would  have  evaded  the  “  cut  ”  by  a  familiar  device.  But  to  play 
with  only  two  packs,  and  stuff  these  with  redundant  nines,  was  to 
“correct  fortune”  iu  a  manner  not  very  intelligible  and  absolutely 
certain  to  provoke  suspicion.  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  seems  also  to 
think  that  baccarat  is  played  for  fixed  stakes,  as  whist  is  played 
for  certain  points.  “  Wheidrake  hesitated  for  a  moment :  lie  did 
not  in  truth  quite  know  what  stake  it  would  be  judicious  to  name, 
whether  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  play  at  Wrottsley  or 
something  lower.”  They  seem  to  have  played  a  very  queer  kind 
of  baccarat  at  Wrottsley.  Usually  the  aggregate  of  the  stakes  is 
only  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  bank  which  the  banker  declares, 
and  is  not  limited  at  all  if  he  declare  hanque  ouverte.  However, 
at  Wrottsley  they  may  have  Lad  a  local  sort  of  baccarat. 

As  Cecil  Wheidrake  is  socially  ruined  by  the  accusation  brought 
by  an  Italian  Count  (few  like  such  Bardolphian  security),  he  flies 
to  foreign  parts.  llammerton  begins  to  worm  himself  into  Maude’s 
society,  and  finally  she,  with  her  father,  Sir  Jasper,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  who  do  the  light  love-making,  and  a  comic  butler, 
all  go  abroad,  and  are  all  captured  by  Patroceni,  the  brigand  chief. 
Now  the  excitement  of  the  melodrama  begins,  and  we  think  that, 
if  dramatized,  the  story  might  be  as  popular  as  it  is  likely  to 
prove  in  its  present  form.  All  the  intrigues  seem  capable  of  being 
produced  on  the  stage  with  but  trifling  alteration,  aud  there  is 
abundance  of  thrilling  incident.  On  the  stage,  too,  the  comic 
passages — rather  heavy  to  read — would  be  made  more  diverting. 
The  language  and  style  are  not  more  austerely  accurate  than  Mr. 
Hawley  Smart  has  accustomed  us  to  expect. 

Affinities  cannot  be  praised  as  a  cheerful  or  exhilarating  novel. 
The  more  part  of  it  is  talk — talk  about  aesthetics  and  magnetics 
and  everything  occult.  The  folly  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  and  of 
all  that  Colonel  Olcott  writes  and  Mme.  Blavatskv  does  or  does 
not  do  has  been  carefully  blended  with  the  late  ffisthetic  form  of 
personal  advertisement.  The  mixture  is  indescribably  repulsive 
to  our  taste.  The  villain  is  a  poet  and  fop — much  more  a  fop 
than  a  poet — who  has  been  starring  in  America,  and  who  has  a 
reputation  for  uttering  paradoxical  futilities.  This  disgusting  per¬ 
son,  more  or  less  a  fortune-hunter,  is  also11  psychically ’’endowed  with 
magical  powers  of  will.  He  marries  a  woman  with  plenty  of 
money,  wills  her  to  die,  and  she  dies.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  did 
this  kind  of  thing  much  better,  regardless  of  expense,  iu  Zanoni 
and  the  Strange  Story.  Arbaces  and  the  other  wizards  were  not, 
like  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  scoundrel,  compounds  of  Mr.  I)u 
Maurier’s  Maudle  with  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium.  The  author  of 
The  Netting  Hill  Mystery  managed  to  make  a  mesmeric  intrigue 
more  exciting  than  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  done.  Her  opening 
of  the  story  with  a  vision  may  be  borrowed  from  a  pretty  well 
known  Highland  story  of  a  haunted  castle.  Borrowed  or  not,  it 
supplies  at  all  events  a  conclusion  to  an  anecdote  and  a  vision  which 
contemporary  tradition  leaves  unfinished  and  unfulfilled.  At  least 
two  characters  are  introduced,  the  psychical  fop  and  the  elderly 
female  seer,  who  appear  to  have  been  studied  from  living  notorie¬ 
ties.  Novelists  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the  habit  of  employ¬ 
ing  personalities,  of  turning  romance  into  a  kind  of  fictitious 
Society  journalism.  Consequently  readers  more  and  more  look  out 
for  personalities  where  none  are  intended.  To  make  people  say 
“  Yere  Plantagenet  is  meant  for  So-and-So,  you  know,”  or  “  Miss 
Brown  is  really  Miss  Jones,”  may  get  a  novel  talked  about  for  a 
month,  but  is  a  distinctly  mistaken  practice.  We  cannot  affect  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  persons  in  Affinities,  and  only  wish  the 
mesmeric  villain  had  willed  them  all,  early  in  the  story,  into 
peaceful  graves. 


EASTER  CARDS. 

MESSRS.  MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  of  Farringdon  Street, 
publish  a  variety  of  pretty  aud  tasteful  cards  appropriate  to 
Eastertid '.  They  are  all  of  a  floral  character,  and  comprise  some 
very  striking  and  artistic  designs,  admirable  in  drawing  and 
colour,  and  delicately  harmonized.  The  suavity  and  softness  of 
the  natural  hues,  the  infinite  gradations  of  tone,  are  cleverly  re¬ 
produced  ;  the  foliage,  always  a  difficult  subject  in  mechanical 
treatment,  is  in  some  instances  excellently  simulated,  without  any 
rawness  or  crudity.  We  miss  one  flower  universally  associated 
with  the  festival — the  anemone — known  iu  most  lands  as  the 
Easter  flower,  especially  in  Italy  and  the  South ;  our  own  frail 
wood-anemone,  however,  with  its  silvery  pendant  cups  and  ex¬ 
quisite  foliage,  is  represented  among  the  many  wild  flowers  that 
compose  t  hese  designs.  We  have,  also,  many  charming  and 
graceful  arrangements  of  the  great  tribe  of  narcissus,  together 
with  the  snowdrop,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  wallflowers,  primroses, 
tulips,  white  hawthorn,  and  our  pretty  native  veronica,  with  its 
blue  “angels’  eyes,”  as  they  call  the  deep  tender  flowerets  in 
Devonshire.  Several  of  these  cards  are  of  high  artistic  merit,  and 
have  distinct  decorative  value.  In  one  the  red  passion-flower 
entwines  a  broad  and  flat  gold  cross  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  very 
bold  and  effective ;  in  another  tlio  passion-flower  is  replaced  by 
the  white  scented  lilies,  familiar  in  paintings  of  the  Annunciation. 
In  another,  a  very  individual  and  imposing  design,  the  yellow 
narcissus  with  deep  golden  cup  is  most  effectively  treated.  The 
massive  succulent  petals,  with  the  tenderest  nuances  of  tone,  aro 
excellently  given.  Less  elaborate  than  these,  but  more  simple 
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and  harmonious,  are  two  designs  on  a  ground  of  rich  and  dark 
green  ;  one  is  a  remarkably  simple  and  natural  arrangement  of  the 
pheasant-eye  narcissus,  the  other  design  is  a  not  less  ell'ective  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  double  golden  jonquil.  In  both  of  these  the  suavity 
and  charm  of  colour  is  greatly  due  to  the  soothing  complementary 
tone  of  the  background,  which  invests  them  with  something  of 
their  native  dignity  and  character.  In  most  representations  of 
the  primrose,  by  the  way,  we  notice  that  the  flower  is  a  ragged- 
etalled  almost  unreeogni/ >ble  blossom,  with  loliage  like  a  toads 
ack,  a  painful  caricature  of  t  .e  real  flower  of  our  wroods  and 
coppices.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two  of  Messrs.  Ward’s  cards 
the  snowdrop  and  lily  of  the  valley  have  quite  their  wild  and 
natural  aspect,  and  are  prettily  combined  with  a  siher  cross  and  a 
pale  blue  ground. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ROLL— CLIMATE.* 

SEEING  how  large  a  share  of  the  conversation  of  Englishmen 
the  state  of  the  weather  occupies,  and  how  largely  climatic 
conditions  influence  many  t  our  most  important  industries  as  well 
as  our  health  and  our  pleasures,  a  volume  which  contains  a  list  of 
the  principal  works  and  p  pets  which  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  with  copious  exi  •  -  rom  them,  together  with  original 
essays  giving  the  most  rerent  views  of  meteorologists  on  the  chief 
aspects  of  their  science,  should  be  very  acceptable  to  a  large 
number  of  readers,  scientific  and  otherwise.  T he  rapid  progress 
of  science  now  going  on  is  in  part  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  and  the  division  of  labour,  aud  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  larger  and  1  n  ger  host  of  scientific  journals.  1  he  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  student  in  ids  an  increasing  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  has  been  done,  or  is  in  process  of  being  accomplished,  both  in 
his  own  special  line  of  s  u  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
indirectly  bearing  on  it.  W  lien  it  is  known  that,  in  addition  to 
special  works,  there  are  u,  urds  of  six  thousand  scientific  serials, 
it  is  obvious  he  must  be  requently  daunted  by  the  difficulty  and 
waste  of  time  which  tlieii  examination  lequires,  and  that  there  is 
much  need  for  a  work  lik  t  ue  one  before  us,  by  which  knowledge 
can  be  focalized,  so  to  spook,  round  a  series  of  centres.  The  plan 
adopted  in  The  Scientijw  Hull,  as  we  learn  from  the  Introduction 
and  numerous  notes  throughout  the  work,  ot  which  this  on 
“  Climate  ”  is  the  pioneer  volume,  has  been  to  thoroughly  search 
each  paper  or  work  and  arrange  its  contents  under  specitic  head¬ 
ings  classified  in  a  definite  order.  When  a  large  number  ot  books 
and  papers  have  been  thus  treated,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  re¬ 
petition,  each  additi  mal  work  coutaius  comparatively  little  that 
has  not  been  already  entered  in  the  notes.  The  systematization 
of  the  notes  in  this  way  re-u.ts  in  the  most  compendious  condensa¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  wanted  in  scientific  literature,  so  arranged  that  any 
particular  fact  is  more  ac  >-ible  in  its  new  position  than  where  it 
was  originally  placed  ;  and,  although  the  uotes  collected  in  this 
way  have  a  somewhat  hi  onnected  appearance,  their  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  each  othei  uvours  the  flow  of  ideas,  so  that  not 
only  are  lines  of  thought  •'Uggested  to  the  reader,  but  lacilities  are 
offered  for  following  them  nut,  which  books  do  not  as  a  rule  afford. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Scientific  Hull  to  correct  and 
comment  upon  the  views  uid  statements  ol  the  various  authors. 
Each  author  is  allowed  t  state  his  own  views,  aud  each  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  wh  h  views  are  the  more  correct;  and  he 
will  find  that  in  many  cas  the  errors  of  one  writer  are  pointed 
out  by  subsequent  wriieis.  The  conductor  does  not  claim  to 
write  with  anv  high  authority,  but  simply  endeavours  to  carry7  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  uselul  plan  to  the  best  of  bis  powers. 
The  work  is  published  by  subscription,  and  will  include  other 
branches  of  science  and  n  tural  history,  such  as  water,  glaciers, 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  u  nerals,  plants,  and  animals  generally, 
the  subjects  to  he  dealt  with  in  the  order  they  are  called  for  by  the 
subscribers. 

The  subject  of  climate  is  treated  under  the  two  heads  of 
“General  Notes”  and  “  v.pieous  Vapour,’’  which  comprise  separate 
bibliographies  and  indict .  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  notes  ; 
and  two  original  essays  on  “The  Diurnal  Periodicity  ’  by  the 
conductor,  and  “On  the  Connexion  between  Solar  Phenomena 
and  Climatic  Cycles '  by  l’roiessor  E.  D.  Archibald,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  most  recent  speculations  relative  to  the  influence  of 
sun-spots  on  the  weather 

Meteorology  is  among  the  newest  and  the  least  firmly  established 
of  the  natural  sciencts.  Mr.  Ramsay  includes  in  his  bibliography 
a  work  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
which  was  printed  bv  Paxton,  in  an  English  form,  under  the 
title  of  “Image  or  Mirror  ol  the  World, ’  but  it  is  not  until 
we  reach  the  year  17S9  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the  science, 
in  a  paper  by  Beniamin  f  ranklin,  under  the  somewhat  timid 
title,  for  so  bold  a  meteorologist,  of  “  Meteorological  Imagina¬ 
tions  and  Conjectures,”  which  is  followed  by  contributions  of 
a  more  certain  sound  by  the  well-known  names  ot  Lamarck, 
Saussure,  Playfair,  and  Humboldt.  The  number  of  references  in 
the  year  1800  when  Humholdt’s  name  is  first  mentioned  is  only 
three,  while  in  1880  the  number  has  increased  to  eighty-four, 
showing  how  the  field  of  observation  has  been  enlarged  and  how 
necessary  are  works  of  reterence  of  the  kind  we  are  reviewing. 
Franklin’s  mantle  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  has  fallen  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  American  cousins,  as  the  great  extent  and 
variety  in  the  configuration  ol  their  country’  give  them  facilities 
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for  studying  meteorological  phenomena  which  are  denied  in  this 
and  other  European  countries.  The  North  American  continent  is 
indeed  the  weather-breeder  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  aud  it  is  from  thence  that  most  of  the  great  storms 
and  sudden  changes  of  weather  reach  our  shores.  The  weather 
prognostications  we  read  with  a  varying  amount  of  credence  in 
our  papers  every  morning  are  the  result  of  a  system  of  telegraph¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  weather  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
hut,  as  we  have  no  station  for  observation  further  west  than  the 
Irish  coast,  storms  aud  other  atmospheric  changes  which  come  in 
that  direction  fall  suddenly  upon  us  and  afford  little  time  for 
prognostications.  It  can  only  he  by  establishing  signal-ships,  or 
the  fortunate  appearance  of  a  Bermuda  or  St.  Helena  in  the 
Atlantic  a  few  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Irish  coast,  that  we  can 
hope  to  receive  information  in  time  to  predict  a  day  in  advance 
the  character  of  the  weather  on  the  eastern  or  southern  coasts  of 
our  island. 

But,  if  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  climatic  conditions  over  large 
areas  with  tolerable  precision,  it  is  less  difficult  to  determine  their 
local  variation,  and  it  is  in  these  local  peculiarities  that  the  popular 
interest  lies  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  health  and  health  resorts, 
and  the  ever-present  subject  of  conversation  and  weather  pro¬ 
phesying.  The  dictum  never  to  prophesy  unless  you  know  does 
not  apply  to  this  subject,  as  most  people  make  weather  prognostica¬ 
tions  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  hut  do  not  lose  caste  in  the 
eyes  of  others  or  confidence  in  themselves  if  their  prognostications 
do  not  come  true.  Local  climatic  conditions  are  determined  by 
various  methods  which  are  in  themselves  interesting  occupations  for 
persons  favourably  situated  for  carrying  them  out.  Many  persons 
devote  themselves  most  industriously  and  conscientiously  to  keeping 
records  of  their  barometers,  thermometers,  weather-cocks,  and  rain- 
gauges  which  have  b-en  properly  tested,  and  are  known  to  be  cor¬ 
rect;  but  the  re.-u'ts  of  their  observations  are  of  little  value  unless 
compared  with  others  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Scientific  Roll  has  many  suggestions  to  otter  as  to  the  means  of 
co-ordinating  and  utilizing  scientific  records  of  this  kind  ;  and  the 
Briti.-h  Association  has  a  scheme  on  foot  for  utilizing  the  energies 
of  local  scientific  Societies  for  collective  investigation  purposes 
which  is  well  deserving  of  encouragement.  Another  method  for 
determining  local  climatic  conditions,  which,  if  less  scientific  and 
accurate  than  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to,  is  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  of  more  general  application,  is  to  record  the  first 
appearance  of  birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ytar,  and  their  disappearance  at  the  approach  of  winter.  This 
method,  which  is  intelligible  to  children  and  a  very  suitable  occu¬ 
pation  for  them,  may  be  traced  back  to  Gilbert  White;  but  in  the 
organized  form  presented  to  us  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  of  Marlborough  College,  who  deals 
with  the  flowering  of  sixty  well-known  plants  under  the 
very  learned  title  of  Phenological  Phenomena  ;  while  the  birds 
are  dealt  with  bv  Mr.  J.  Harting,  and  the  insects  by  Mr  A.  Cottam. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  this  method  consists  in  the  crass  ignorance 
of  most  people  of  the  specific  names  of  the  common  objects  which 
surround  country  life,  and  the  different  names  which  some  of 
them  bear  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  in  these  days  of 
popular  education  and  cheap  illustrated  books  this  difficulty  might 
he  overcome  by  the  i-sue  of  a  cheap  illustrated  register  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  A  Flower  Birthday  Book  or  a  Butterfly 
Birthday  Book  might  'airly  be  expected  to  compete  in  public 
favour,  especially  with  country  children,  with  the  many  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  class  of  book  which  has  been  recently  invented.  The- 
character  of  the  vegetation  of  a  district  is  a  much  more  trust- 
worth  \  guide  to  its  value  as  a  health  resort  than  the  fluctuations 
of  the  thermometer  or  weather-glass. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  the  consideration  of 
the  portion  of  The  Scientific  Roll  devoted  to  “  the  geographical 
distribution  of  aqueous  vapour,  both  that  which  is  invisible  and 
that  which  is  partially  condensed,  as  in  clouds,  fogs,  mists, 
dew,  and  kindred  phenomena ;  ”  but  the  subject,  although  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  study  of  climate,  pertains  to  the 
gloomy  side,  and  is  of  a  more  strictly  technical  character  than 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  The  bibliography  commences 
with  the  “  Seven  philosophical  problems”  of  Thomas  Hobbes 
published  in  1682,  and  closes  in  1883  with  one  of  the  many 
interesting  contributions  on  “  Fog  and  Fog-signals  ”  by  Mr. 
J.  Symons  ;  and  among  the  notes  extracted  from  the  various 
works  we  observe  Wells’s  “Essay  on  Dew,”  and  the  names  of 
Dalton,  Daniell,  Herschel,  Glaisher,  Maury,  Ley,  and  others  are 
associated  with  the  various  phenomena  which  they  have  indi¬ 
vidually  investigated.  The  indices  are  very  complete,  and  refer 
to  subjects  both  in  the  bibliographies  and  the  notes,  but  not  to 
the  names  of  the  writers.  Judging  from  the  volume  before  us, 
we  think  that  The  Scientific  Roll  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  every  scientific,  public,  and  reference  library  ;  and,  as  a  work 
published  by  subscription,  the  compilers  may  fairly  look  to  the 
managers  of  such  institutions  for  future  encouragement  and 
support. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  NISEROS 

MR.  W.  BRADLEY’S  account  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Kisero  and 
the  fortunes  of  her  crew  is  a  book  to  put  in  the  same  set  of 
shelves  as  the  captivity  of  IlansStade  and  the  voyages  of  Dampier. 

*  The  Wreck  of  the  Aiscro,  and  our  Cajjticity  in  Sumatra.  London; 

|  Sampson  Low  &  Oo. 
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We  are  not,  inched,  without  a  sense  of  the  interval  which  separates 
the  adventures  of  the  Dutchman  in  Brazil  from  those  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  Sumatra  ;  still  less  are  we  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Bradley  and  Captain  Dampier.  The  world  is  smaller 
than  it  was  in  the  "seventeenth  century,  and  men  do  not  write 
travels  as  thev  did  then.  Nevertheless,  the  crew  of  the  Aisero 
suffered  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  sorrows  as  Hans  Stade,  and 
the  engineer  of  that  unlucky  steamer  has  produced  a  volume  which 
is  similar  in  kind  to  D.impier's  immortal  work,  however  different 
in  decree.  Mr.  Bradley  has  gone  through  strange  adventures, 
enough  of  them,  indeed,  to  last  him  for  life,  as  he  says  at  the  end 
of  his  narrative,  and  he  tells  them  in  a  good  oll-fashioned  way. 
lie  nowhere  quotes  the  authority  of  Coleridge,  but  he  nevertheless 
acts  on  that,  great  critic’s  advice,  and  says  very  little  about  his  own 
feelings.  Consequently,  he  has  all  the  more  space  to  devote  to 
what  he  saw  and  what  lie  and  his  messmates  suffered. 

The  main  facts  of  the  story  of  the  Xiscro  are  still  fresh,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  everybody’s  memory,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It 
will  be  enough  to  keep  to  Mr.  Bradley’s  narrative,  and  to  insist 
on  its  considerable  merits.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  get  from 
him  a  welcome  confirmation  of  the  old  sea  tradition  which  teaches 
that  there  are  lucky  and  unlucky  ships.  Some  will  be  inclined  to 
quality  it  by  applying  Gibbon’s  well-known  comment  that  the 
wind  and  the  waves  are  always  in  favour  of  the  most  skilful 
navigator  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  truth  in  what  the  Spaniard  says, 

“  Que  todo  es  tener  suerte’’ — luck  is  everything.  The  Aisero  had 
no  luck.  She  went  on  shore  in  the  Red  t'ea  on  her  wav  out,  and 
it  was  found  very  ddlicult  to  get  the  boats  launched.  Then  some 
of  the  inferior  officers  turned  out  to  be  incompetent,  and  had  to  be 
degraded.  After  these  mishaps  we  hear  without  surprise  that  the 
superior  officers  fouud  the  ship  short  of  coals  when  she  was  on  her 
wa\  home  and  at  sea.  The  discovery  was  an  awkward  one  to  j 
make  so  late,  for  the  Aisero  ran  on  shore  alter  altering  her  course  [ 
to  look  for  a  fresh  supply.  Having  told  of  the  stranding  in  few 
words,  Mr.  Bradl-y  (who,  we  have  forgotten  to  say,  was  third 
engineer)  goes  on  to  tell  of 'the  struggle  to  clear  away  the  boats, 
and  of  the  dangerous  push  through  the  surf.  The  shipwrecked 
men  bad  a  dreary  time  to  pass  on  the  beach,  looking  at  the 
wreck  ot  their  vessel,  and  at  the  woods,  whence  natives  appeared 
and  watched  them,  and  in  which  they  then  disappeared  in  an 
ominous  way.  After  a  time  a  man  in  authority  appeared  with 
an  armed  following.  This  was  Yapatee,  the  chief  of  Pongah.  He 
was  not  inhospitable,  but  looked  grave,  and  plainly  thought  it  a 
bad  business.  If  the  decision  had  rested  with  Yapatee,  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew  would  probably  have  got  off  easily  enough,  for  his 
home  was  on  the  sea-.-hore  within  easy  reach  of  guns,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  strangers.  Unfortunately, 
the  chiel  of  Pongah  had  very  little  to  say  in  the  matter.  lie  was 
only  a  subordinate,  and  it  lay  with  his  superior  to  decide  what 
was  to  become  of  the  crew  of  the  Aisero.  This  superior,  of  whom 
Mr.  Brailey  was  destined  to  see  a  good  deal,  was  the  high  and 
mighty  Rajah  of  Teuoin,  Taku  Imam  Mouda.  This  dread  poten¬ 
tate  soon  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  produced  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  by  hist  standing  aloof  in  gloomy  dignity,  and  then  chasing 
one  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  otlendod  him,  along  the  beach,  sabre 
in  hand.  Mr.  Bradley  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Minister  had  not 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  got  to  cover  very  smartly,  there  would 
have  been  a  vacancy  in  an  important  Government  post  in  Tenom. 
Soon  after  this  the  misfortunes  of  the  Aisero' s  men  began  to  thicken 
rapidly.  'The  news  of  the  wreck  had  been  brought  to  the  neare-t 
Dutch  uaval  station,  and  war  steamers  began  to  appear  off  the  coast. 
Thereupon  the  majesty  of  Tenom  hurried  his  prisoners  up  country. 
As  tb«-y  marched  wearily  along,  not  without  suspicious  that  their 
guards  were  maliciously  taking  them  by  the  worst  roads,  they  heard 
the  sound  ot  cannon.  If  the  Dutch  thought  they  could  intimidate 
the  Raj  ib  by  pounding  the  chief  of  Pongah  they  were  mistaken. 
He  carried  his  prisoners  up  country,  and  awaited  the  development 
of  events.  Mr.  Bradley,  who  had  a  disagreeable  encounter  with 
the  Rajah,  is,  we  thiuk,  inclined  to  be  unjust  to  this  prince. 
From  his  narrative  it  appears  that  Taku  Imam  Mouda  was  not 
without  merits.  When  the  prisoners  tiied  to  escape  he  kept  his 
temper  ; airly  well.  \\  uen  they  complained  of  ill  treatment  by 
their  guards,  he  showed  some  willingness  to  put  things  as  right 
as  circumsianc's  permit  ted.  Again,  when  t  ie  sailors  got  up  a 
game  ot  cricket  with  two  pieces  of  canvas  wrapped  up  as  balls — 
an  inc. dent  which  we  commend  to  the  next  author  of  an  article 
o.i  tb.s  essentially  English  game — he  not  only  looked  on  with  ap- 
piuva  ,  but  on  one  occasion  joined  the  playeis.  Who  knows  what 
far-reaching  ellects  this  limy  have  in  the  interior  parts  oi  .Sumatra! 
Once  wh  n  threatened  by  fillies  of  the  Dutch  bo  asked  tlm  cap¬ 
tives  to  help  him  to  tight,  and  ollered  weapons.  With  some 
candour  they  declined  to  tight  for  him,  but  expr.  ssed  great  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  of  the  arms,  whereat  the  Rtjah  laughed.  We  per¬ 
ceive  i'auu  Imam  Mouda  to  be  a  man  not  destitute  of  humanity 
nnd  a  sensj  of  humour.  It  is  true  that  he  struck  Mr.  Bradley 
with  the  back  of  a  copper  cutlass  ;  but  then  the  engineer  was  un¬ 
wittingly  disobeying  orders,  and  was  withal  somewhat  delimit, 
which  attitude  could  not  be  oilier  than  irritating  to  the  royal  mind. 

Much  of  this  little  book  is  inevitably  painful  reading.  If  Mr. 
Bradley  has  to  tell  now  he  and  his  messmates  danced  the  hornpipe, 
played  cricket,  got  a  little  boating  and  'helling,  and  were  even 
supplied  by  the  natives  with  a  succession  of  monkejsiis  pets,  which 
generally  came  to  a  bad  end,  lie  has  also  to  tell  ot  their  weary 
waiting,  .and  of  the  sickness  by  which  so  many  of  toeiu  were 
Carried  oli.  lie  does  it  all  in  a  manly  straight  forward  wav,  in  plain 
Eugiicu.  \\  c  n.ao  observe  with.  approval  that  he  makes  neither 


complaint  nor  accusation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  the  crew 
thought  of  their  captain’s  behaviour,  but  Mr.  Bradley  contents 
himself  with  telling  the  facts  and  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  the 
deductions.  Again,  he  expresses  warm  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
exertions  of  the  captain  of  the  Pegasus  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  who 
arranged  their  release.  lie  probably  thinks,  as  most  other  people 
do,  that  England  might  have  done  more  for  them  all ;  hut  on  this 
point,  too,  he  is  reticent.  His  unfortunate  position  did  not  so 
occupy  Mr.  Bradley's  mind  as  to  leave  him  no  spirit  to  look 
about  him.  He  seems  to  have  observed  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people  pretty  attentively.  His  re¬ 
collections  are  inserted  here  and  there  with  an  enlivening  effect 
in  his  narrative.  Finally,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  sav  that  the 
shipwrecked  men  seem  to  have  stood  by  one  another  well,  helping 
each  other  at  work  or  in  sickness  as  well  as  their  poor  means  would 
allow  them.  We  part  with  Mr.  Bradley’s  book  with  an  en¬ 
couraging  sense  that  the  old  qualities  of  the  seafaring  man  and  of 
the  English  sailor  are  as  sound  as  ever,  and  further  that,  eien  in 
these  days  of  newspaper  English  and  the  pictures  jtie  traveller,  he 
has  not  wholly  lost  his  capacity  for  telling  his  adventures  in  a 
manly,  unassuming  fashion. 


STORIES  OF  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY.* 

THESE  four  novels,  all  utterly  different  in  subject,  tone,  and 
treatment,  have  neveriheless  several  common  features.  None 
is  actually  bad,  uone  can  as  a  whole  be  called  good,  yet  none 
belongs  to  that  vast  majority  which  is  damned  by  mere  negation. 
One  at  most  could  be  pronounced  mediocre,  and  that  is  saved  by  the 
graphic  skill  and  liveliness  of  style  which  never  wholly  desert  the 
author.  All  contain  parages  of  power,  or  what  is  in  beginners 
called  promise.  All  promise  more  than  they  fulfil,  and  disappoint 
the  expectations  early  awakened,  and  in  most  long  upheld,  by 
ideas,  incidents,  or  descriptions  of  real  merit  and  interest.  Dipping 
into  each,  the  reader  lancies  that  it  will  rivet  and  repay  attention. 
None  fails  so  completely  as  to  be  thrown  aside  half-read.  Each  is 
laid  down  at  la3t  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  more  or  less 
strong,  a  dis-atisfaciion  for  which  it  is  not  always  easy  fully  to 
account.  In  two  instances  the  story  and  the  characters  alike  fail 
to  interest  us.  Personages  who,  at  their  first  appearance,  whether 
from  their  position  or  anteced  nts,  the  first  outlines  of  their 
character  or  the  positive  pledges  of  the  narrator,  are  bound  to 
display  qualities  strong,  decided,  or  simply  extravagant,  siuk 
into  commonplace  feebleness,  irritating  inconsistency  and  inco¬ 
herence,  or  sheer  insignificance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book. 
Even  the  heroes  and  heroines  excite  no  sustained  interest.  We 
hardly  care  whether  the  noose  matrimonial  or  penal  awaits  them 
at  the  end  of  their  career.  In  a  third  story  our  sympathies 
attend  a  married  pair  from  the  altar  to  the  retrieval  of  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  fortunes.  We  follow  them  with  a  sincere,  but  some¬ 
what  languid,  interest  through  the  ordinary  misfortunes  of  a  com¬ 
mon,  if  not  commonplace,  life;  through  trouble  and  temptation, 
slander  and  poverty,  personal  trials  and  domestic  misfortunes. 
We  recognize  the  truth  to  human  nature  and  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  dozen  minor  chiracters;  the  gossips,  spiteful  and 
good-natured,  silly,  shrewd,  and  simply  idle;  the  kindly,  sensible, 
and  sympathetic  matron;  the  spirited,  good-tempered,  somewhat 
contradictious  girl,  irritated  now  into  imprudence,  now  into 
generous  enthusiasm,  by  the  lectures  and  warnings,  the  frivolity, 
folly,  aud  prejudice  of  the  well-meaning  aunt,  who  cannot  think 
for  herself  and  will  not  let  her  husband  think  for  her;  t lie 
minister  who  is  guided  and  the  minister  who  is  simply  bullied 
by  his  elders ;  in  a  word,  the  society  of  a  third-rate  provincial 
town,  accurately  photographed,  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 
In  the  last,  and  distinctly  the  most  powerful,  work  of  the 
four  our  sympathy  is  eulisted  at  the  outset  an  l  kept  through¬ 
out  on  the  wrong  side,  to  undergo,  if  it  obey  the  autuor’s 
guidance,  a  violent  revulsion  at  the  close.  Wo  are  artfully 
taught,  cot  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  but 
[  throughout  its  course,  to  regard  one  of  the  heroes  as  a  cold¬ 
blooded  villain,  tlie  other  as  a  well-meaning  and  even  generous,  if 
passionate  and  prejudiced,  lad,  developed  into  a  stein,  practical, 
j  useful  man — a  conscientious  public  servant,  a  thoroughly  good 
husband  and  lather,  the  ^onerous  and  loyal  protector  o  the  young 
|  girl  who  has  no  claim  upon  him  save  that  he  loved  her  mother, 
j  and  to  whom  he  displays  a  pure  unselfish  affection,  a  stainless 
and  often  costly  loyalty,  which,  even  when  she  finds  that  he  had 
wronged  her  lather,  we  feel  to  be  very  inadequately  requited, 
j  Towards  the  very  close  of  the  book  the  villain  is  identified  with  an 
J  eccentric  penitent  and  saintly  philanthropist.  Ilia  early  conduct  is 
!  shown  to  have  been  b  id,  mean,  and  selfish  enough  to  excuse  the 
prejudice  we  caunut  help  retaining.  1 1  is  rival  appears  to  have  boon 
guilty  in  early  youth  of  a  treachery  which  vitiates  his  whole 
|  subsequent  position,  and  throws  a  taint  of  falsehood  and  meanness 
|  upon  the  generous  protection  which  no  conscious  hypocrite  would 
have  given,  not  only  without  reward,  but  at  no  common  sacrifice 
of  peace  and  comfort,  to  his  adopted  daughter;  aud  the  upsetting 

•  Min  Cadngna.  A  Romance.  By  Julian  Hawthorne,  Author  of 
“Garth”  &c.  London:  Cliatto  &  Wiudu*.  1885. 

Jlnultlr  rsfnne  ;  or,  ,Y 110  Men  anil  Old  Populatio"S.  By  William  SilllC, 
Author  of**  King  Capital  ”  fiic.  London  :  J.  &  It.  Maxwell. 

Allan  Stuui  I.  A  Novel.  By  Hope  Lees.  Loudon:  Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.  1885. 

Current  Rrprninnct.  A  Novel.  By  A.  15.  C.  S.  3  vols.  London  :  J.  A  R. 
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of  our  ideas  and  sympathies  has  in  the  fiction  much  of  the  same 
confounding,  bewildering,  and  irritating  effect  it  would  produce  in 
real  life.  .Each  of  the  four  tales,  again,  owes  a  large  part  of  its 
merit,  perhaps  its  strongest  attractions,  to  local  colouring  and 
scene  painting,  to  the  author’s  special  knowledge  of  remote  and 
unfamiliar  forms  and  modes  of  life — the  scenery  of  an  Irish  coast 
■village,  the  temper  and  troubles,  the  passions  and  struggles  of  a 
Highland  peasant  community,  the  still  life  and  stagnant  thought 
of  a  petty  town  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  the  society  of  an  Indian 
civil  station,  the  squabbles  and  match-making  of  the  ladies,  the 
duties  and  difficulties  of  the  various  officials,  the  feuds  of  the 
rival  branches  of  a  native  clan,  the  miseries  and  humours,  the 
systematic  lying  and  real  grievances  of  the  humble,  helpless, 
patient  populace.  Three  of  the  writers  have  undertaken  themes 
beyond  their  powers  or  experience,  tragedies  sensational  or 
domestic,  extravagant  and  realistic,  which  constantly  fall  into 
tameness  at  the  critical  moment,  from  the  author's  failure  to 
realize  perfectly  the  details  of  a  powerful  conception,  or  to  express 
with  appropriate  force  and  pathos  what  he  probably  feels  strongly 
and  understands  clearly,  if  not  deeply  or  fully. 

The  weakness  of  Miss  Cadogna  is  of  a  different  and  more 
irritating  kind.  The  other  three  writers  have  done  their  best. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not  thought  his  readers  or  his  subject  worthy 
even  of  his  second-best.  The  Irish  climate  and  scenery  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  as  at  once  novel,  beautiful,  and  characteristic ;  as 
intimately  associated  with  the  traditional  character  and  humour 
of  the  people,  as  explaining  their  pathetic  clinging  to  a  native  land 
which  refuses  to  feed  them.  But,  confident  in  his  own  skill,  con¬ 
descending,  in  professional  phrase,  “  to  paint  a  pot-boiler,”  he  has 
merely  indicated  by  a  few  descriptive  generalities,  by  achauce  touch 
here  and  there,  the  features  which  impressed  his  owd  imagination 
and  induced  him  to  throw  on  to  canvas  with  an  almost  contemp¬ 
tuous  haste  and  carelessness  a  scene  from  his  sketch-book.  In  the 
foreground  he  has  placed  but  a  single  figure,  and  has  not  cared 
to  make  that  figure  interesting,  attractive,  or  even  intelligible. 
There  is  but  one  character  in  the  story,  that  of  the  heroine.  Her 
mother  and  aunt  are  not  even  foils,  but  mere  accessaries.  The 
mother  is  a  nonentity;  the  aunt  a  caricature  endurable  only  in 
farce,  while  the  story  is  essentially  a  light  drawing-room  comedy. 
Miss  Fitzgerald  harps  on  two  strings  with  an  exaggeration  at 
once  ridiculous  and  monotonous.  The  affectation  of  fragile  girl¬ 
hood  in  a  substantial  woman  of  forty-five,  the  laughable  boasts  of 
a  fabulous  ancestry,  make  up  her  whole  being,  and  are  strained  to 
utter  absuidity  and  stretched  to  weariness.  Miss  Cadogna’s  tragic 
family  legend  is  irrelevant  or  unnecessary  to  the  plot,  and  lacks 
the  intensity  of  darkness,  the  depth  of  horror  needed  to  justify 
its  intrusion  by  force  of  contrast.  Her  character  might,  if  clearly 
conceived,  naturally  developed,  and  conscientiously  worked  out, 
have  been  original  and  interesting.  Coarsely  sketched  and  care¬ 
lessly  filled  in,  it  is  unnatural  and  antipathetic,  if  not  offensive. 
She  appears  to  the  hero,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person, 
first,  as  a  fleeting  apparition  in  whose  ghostly  character  neither  he 
nor  the  reader  for  a  moment  believes  ;  next,  as  a  hoyden  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  him  in  the  corridors  and  chambers  of  a  half- 
ruinous  mediteval  castle  or  tower,  abandoned  by  the  decaying 
family  ofits  builder.  They  fall  in  love,  it  would  seem,  only  with 
each  other’s  physical  attractions ;  and  so  far  from  betraying,  be¬ 
have  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with,  we  will  not  say  mutual 
passion,  but  mutual  esteem  or  respect.  The  heroine  proclaims 
and  defends  to  her  new  acquaintance  her  determination  to  marry 
not  for  fortune,  but  for  rank  and  title ;  tells  him,  with  a 
frankness  which,  though  it  charms,  somewhat  startles  him,  and 
shocks  without  charming  the  reader,  the  story  of  her  intentions. 
Her  suitor — a  boyish,  imbecile,  Italian  sentiim  ntalist,  whose  sole 
merit  in  her  eyes  is  his  ducal  title — is  huvering  about  the  coast 
which  contains  the  lady  who  has  chosen  him,  and  the  lady  of  his 
uncle’s  choice;  lauding  at  night  to  visit  the  one,  in  deadly  terror 
lest  his  uncle  should  pounce  upon  him,  carry  him  oil',  and  bestow 
his  passive  hand  upon  the  other.  The  hero,  with  the  lady’s 
grateful  consent,  watches  out  of  earshot  their  stolen  interview,  for 
what  purpose,  with  what  fear  on  his  part  or  hers  of  the  boyish 
Duke,  who  at  least  means  more  honestly  than  she,  we  are  not  told 
and  cannot  guess.  The  uncle's  only  object  is,  it  seems,  to  put 
his  helpless  ward  in  safe  conjugal  keeping  ;  his  only  condi¬ 
tion,  that  the  keeper  shall  be  of  birth  equal  to  his  owu.  The 
artist  hero,  discovering  the  Cadogna  pedigree,  communicates  it 
to  the  uncle,  and  brings  uncle  and  nephew  to  preter  a  suit 
already  more  than  accepted.  But  partly  from  an  aversion — 
consistent  in  the  romantic  Lydia  Languish— to  a  marriage  as 
unromantic  as  her  character  and  purpose,  partly  repenting  on  a 
sudden  the  aims  she  had  professed  without  shame,  and  maiutained 
after  she  knew  her  own  mind  and  half  suspected  the  hero’s,  Miss 
Cadogna  abruptly  dismisses  the  Duke,  and  bestows  her  hand  on 
the  lover  who  had  striven  with  more  devotion  than  sentiment  to 
accomplish  her  wishes.  Most  men  would  have  lent  themselves 
more  willingly  to  her  first  than  to  her  last  design  ;  but  for  tastes, 
especially  for  Irish  and  American  tastes,  the  author  is  not  perhaps 
hound  to  account. 

Mr.  Sirne’s  “  New  Men  and  Old  Populations  ”  is  a  story  with  a 
purpose.  As  generally  happens,  the  story'  is  sacrificed  to  the  moral 
it  fails  to  sustain.  The  hero,  a  ruined  baronet,  proves  his  quality 
by  throwing  his  estates  and  tenantry  on  the  charity  of  a  wealthy 
and  unscrupulous  speculator,  and  himself  at  the  feet  of  that  specu¬ 
lator’s  daughter — a  pretty,  coarse,  vulgar,  astoundingly  ignorant 
young  lady ,  with  strong  animal  passions,  the  strongest  of  which  is  a 
love  for  brandy,  cura£oa,and  maraschino,  possible,  perhaps,  but  hardly 


natural,  at  nineteen.  Indeed,  as  she  had  been  expelled  from  a  school 
two  years  before  for  the  same  taste,  its  development  must  have 
been  preternaturally  early  and  rapid.  The  speculator  proposes  to 
clear  the  baronet's  crowded  property,  to  ship  half  the  people  to 
Brisbane,  and  employ  the  rest  in  large  slate  quarries,  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  advantage  of  all  parties.  But,  according  to  the  author 
and  his  favourite  characters,  the  Canadian  and  Australian  colonies, 
with  their  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  fertile  land,  their  high  wages, 
ever-increasing  prosperity,  and  ample  opportunities  of  advancement, 
are  myths  invented  in  the  selfish  interest  of  unprincipled  specu¬ 
lators  and  grasping  landlords.  The  catastrophe  is  brought  about 
by  a  popular  rising  in  which  the  gaol  is  opened  and  the  baronet’s 
castle  invaded  ;  the  lady,  flying  with  a  rival  whose  utter  brutality 
and  hideous  coarseness  naturally  attract  her,  is  drowned;  the 
frightened  speculator  flies  for  his  life  ;  and  the  baronet  falls  under 
the  yoke,  matrimonial  and  general,  of  the  guardian  angel  of  his 
tenantry,  the  young  mistress  of  the  village  school. 

Allau  Stuart  is  the  victim  of  persistent,  but  not  wholly  un¬ 
natural,  misconception  and  slander,  inheriting  the  reputation  and 
features,  but  no  taint  or  trait  of  the  character,  of  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  and  justly-hated  father  and  grandfather.  Embittered  by 
social  injustice,  unconsoled  by  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  whose 
apparently  wayward  temper  trial,  far  from  souring,  softens  and 
sweetens,  Allan  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  pecuniary 
and  moral  ruin,  but  is  always  rescued  almost  before  the  reader  has 
time  to  tremble  for  him.  Ilia  character,  as  moulded  bv  circum¬ 
stances  and  purified  by  fire,  is  a  powerful  conception,  but  worked 
out  with  a  probably  unpractised,  certaitdy  feeble  and  irresolute, 
hand.  The  author  flinches  through  softness  of  heart  or  conscious 
weakness  from  leading  his  hero  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death;  pauses  always  on  the  verge  of  those  tragic  depths  into 
which  his  story  naturally  leads. 

Current  Repent, nnce  is  a  work  of  far  higher  order ;  and,  assuming 
it  to  be  a  first,  or  even  a  second,  effort,  especially  for  a  young  author, 
of  very  high  promise.  It  displays  considerable  powers  both 
of  description  and  narration,  vigour* in  the  tragic  coupled  with 
restrained  humour  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the  comic  passages. 
Its  most  unpleasant  fault  is  an  occasional  coarseness  of  detail, 
true,  no  doubt,  to  the  rude  and  ruffianly  characters  introduced, 
but  none  the  less  disagreeable.  The  Indian  sketches  are  at  once 
graphic,  amusing,  and — to  strangers — credible  enough  ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  plot  and  the  treatment  of  episodic  adventures, 
which  are  elaborately  prepared,  abruptly  terminated,  and  lead  to 
little  or  nothing,  indicate  a  certain  want  of  skill,  or  simply  want 
of  practice,  which  care  and  experience  should  not  fail  to  correct. 
Above  all,  a  writer  who  keeps  his  secrets  so  well  should  remember 
that  they  are  kept  too  perfectly  when  not  only  the  reader's  ex¬ 
pectations,  but  his  sympathies,  are  studiously  misdirected  through¬ 
out  three-fourths  of  the  narrative.  With  wider  and  more  varied 
knowledge  of  real  life  and  longer  experience  in  the  world  of 
fiction,  he  may  not  improbably  take  a  high  place  among  the 
novelists  of  the  next  generation. 


RULE’S  EDITION  OF  EADMEE.* 

IN  this  volume  our  latest  biographer  of  St.  Anselm  has  edited 
the  work  of  the  earliest.  Eadmer's  Histuria  Novoram  in 
Anglin,  which  may  almost  be  described  as  the  history  of  the  public 
lile  of  St.  Anselm,  and  two  treatises  on  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  Saint,  are  here  brought  together  by  Mr.  Rule,  whose  previous 
researches  into  the  subject  must  have  made  these  editorial  labours 
a  congenial  task.  The  Historia  Novorum *is  already  w'ell  known 
to  all  students,  it  having  been  printed  by  Selden  in  1623  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Cottonian  collection  ;  but  they  will  welcome  this  new 
and  more  critical  edition.  An  earlier  MS.,  that  given  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Barker  to  his  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  has 
supplied  the  present  text,  and  has  been  collated  with  the  later 
one  used  by  Selden.  While  there  are  only  two  known  copies 
(not  reckoning  transcripts  made  for  Archbishop  Parker)  of  the 
Historia,  the  treatise  I)e  Vita  et  Conversatiune  is  extant  in  four¬ 
teen  copies,  the  majority  of  them  in  foreign  libraries,  and  repre¬ 
senting  some  five  different  versions  of  this  often  retouched  and 
recast  work.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  treatise,  with  its 
personal  anecdotes  of  the  Saint,  and  revelations  of  what  would  now 
be  called  his  “  inner  life,”  would  be  of  more  general  interest, 
especially  abroad,  than  the  more  insular  and  political  Historia. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  this  abundance  of  copies — no  thanks  to  the 
sainted  Anselm,  who,  after  deigning  to  revise  and  conect  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  in  an  access  of  humility  ordered  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Eadmer  dutifully  obeyed — in  the  letter,  not  in  the  spirit; 
for,  though  he  destroyed  the  actual  pages  over  which  his  master’s 
eye  had  passed,  he  first  made,  and  preserved,  a  copy  of  them — 
“  quod  factum  rneum  inobedientiae  peecato  forte  non  caret/'  he 
says;  wherefore  he  begs  all  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall  to 
intercede  for  this  and  his  other  sins.  Some  of  the  English  MSS., 
notably  the  “archetypal  ”  one  of  Corpus  Christi,  from  which  Mr. 
Rule  has  printed,  contain  a  supplement,  the  Descriptio  quorundam 

*  Kadmeri  Historia  Novorum  in  Anglia,  et  Opnscuh  duo  de  I  ita  Sancti 
Ansehni  et  quilmsdam  iliraculis  ejus.  Edited  from  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  By  Martin  Rule,  M.A. 
l’ublished  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co. ;  Triibner  &  Co. ;  also  by  Barker  &  Co ,  Oxford  ;  and 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge ;  A.  &  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  &  Foulis, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  A.  Thom,  Dublin. 
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Mirnculorum ,  ■which  Eadtner  seems  to  have  worked  upon  from 
1126  (seventeen  years  after  Anselm’s  death,  and  five  after  his  own 
resignation  of  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Andrew  s)  till  he  was  drawing 
near  his  end— “  Jam  cani  capitis  digitique  trementes  me  a  scribendo 
compescunt,”  he  says.  There  is  much  pathos  in  the  old  man’s 
last  words,  which  are  translated  in  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Rule's  preface  : — 

“  Adieu,  mv  father,”  such  are  the  last  words  of  the  treatise,  words  written 
in  a  character  which  anticipates  some  of  jthe  distinctive  features  of  the 
gothic  that  came  into  vogue  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  by  a 
scribe  who  gave  a  new  spelling  to  the  name  of  the  author,  “  Adieu,  my 
father  and  dearest  patron,  and  be  a  defence  to  me  Edmer  your  ward,  and  for 
such  time  as  vuu  sat  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  your  attached  and  constant 
attendant.  Ifj  after  my  death  any  one  should  add  to  the  foregoing  narrative 
such  wonders  a3  God  may  yet  work  through  you,  let  the  addition  be 
ascribed,  not  to  me,  but  to  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be.  Here  and  thus 
1  end  my  task.” 

He  ended  his  task,  but  he  added  no  rubric,  for  he  was  fain  his  work 
should  b»  continued.  Fresh  wonders  were  indeed  recounted,  which  the 
piety  of  the  age  took  care  to  record ;  but  Eadmer’s  little  tract  remaiued  as 
he  i”ad  left  it.  Seven  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed,  but  no  hand  has 
presumtd  to  rubricate  an  explicit.  Seven  centuries  and  a  half  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  two  remaining  leaves  of  Eadmer’s  quire  are,  as  they  were, 
lineated  and  ready  for  use,  but  blank  and  unused. 

Hagiologists  and  historians  have  alike  drawn  upon  Eadmer’s 
works,  and,  thanks  to  his  loving  care,  there  are  few  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  whom  we  have  a  more  vivid  idea  than 
of  St.  Anselm.  Mr.  Rule  indeed  laments  that  Eadmer  was  not 
“  more  of  an  historian  and  less  of  an  historiographer,-’  and  spends 
about  a  page  in  setting  forth  what  his  author  might  have  told  us 
if  he  would.  But  he  admits  that,  nevertheless,  the  service  which 
Eadmer  has  done  is  ‘‘unique” — we  wonder  he  did  not  add  that 
it  was  also  exceptional  or  consummate,  or  any  other  epithet  in 
vogue — and  he  specifies  one  passage  as  “a  piece  of  verbal  present¬ 
ment  that  bespeaks  an  author  of  no  mean  capacity  not  very  far 
from  bis  best.”  In  this  involved  statement  Mr.  Rule  is  not  very 
far  from  his  worst.  His  Preface  is  made  unnecessarily  laborious 
reading  by  his  faults  both  of  method  and  style,  and  his  addiction 
to  what  our  ancestors  called  “  inkhorn  terms.”  “  The  intromission 
of  amorphous  fly-leaves  ”  sounds  as  awful  as  a  surgical  operation, 
or  some  experiment  in  the  “  pure  cultivation  ”  of  bacilli ;  and  it 
gives  a  shock  to  a  sensitive  mind  to  learn  that  there  is  an  “  un¬ 
healed  crudity”  on  page  191,  and  another  on  page  144,  as  if  they 
were  sore-backed  horses.  “  Sarcinatory  ”  is  another  of  his  words. 
He  tells  us,  in  the  course  of  a  sentence  twelve  lines  long,  that 

The  exigencies  of  his  [Eadmer’s]  favourite  insertio  not  unfrequently 
tempted  or  compelled  him  to  exaggerate  the  character  of  heterogeneous¬ 
ness  thus  imparted  to  bis  treatise  by  the  introduction  of  sarcinatory 
trifles  scarcely  worthy  of  his  subject,  even  if  they  were  not  unworthy  of 
himself. 

Then  the  writer  has  the  irritating  habit  of  conveying  his  mind 
by  suggestions  and  negatives  and  half-assertions — “  We  can 
scarcely  be  doing  an  injustice  to  either  author  in  assuming  that  if 
Eadmer  did  not  write  the  pas-age  ...  as  a  reply  to  William,  he 
might  well  have  done  so”;  “  We  shall  not,  I  think,  greatly  err  if 
we  assign  the  concepiion  of  the  first  four  books,”  &c. ;  “  In  which 
case  nothing  can  be  less  unlikely.”  Add  to  this,  that  Mr.  Rule,  in 
quoting  or  referring  to  the  Historia  Nooorum,  has  chosen  to  use 
the  paging  of  Archbishop  Parker's  MS.  (which  he  has  inserted  in 
small  figures  in  his  owu  margin),  instead  of  referring  to  the  larger 
figures  at  the  head  of  his  page.  Moreover,  though  both  the 
Historia  Novorum  and  the  Vita  are  divided  into  books,  he  has  not 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  specifying  them,  as  is  the  usual 
practice,  in  the  head-lines  of  the  pages.  In  the  Vita  he  has  not 
allowed  us  any  side-notes,  though  he  has  appended  them  both  to 
the  Hist  or  ia  and  the  Miracula.  These  things  are  trifles,  but  they 
make  a  considerable  dillerence  to  the  student's  comfort. 

Of  Eadmer  himself  Mr.  Rule  gives  a  necessarily  somewhat 
conjectural  account,  assigning  his  birth  to  the  year  1064,  and 
suggesting  that  his  father,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  may  have 
been  an  English  thegn  slain  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  while  his 
mother  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  unnamed  woman  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  early  pages  of  the  Historia  as  a  pensioner  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc's.  All  this,  and  more  touching  the  marriage 
of  Eadmer's  sister  with  the  Norman  knight  who  had  been  put  into 
her  father’s  estate,  is  little  more  than  guesswork,  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity.  Ilis  speculations  ou 
Anselm's  parentage  and  descent  are  also  of  interest,  though  it  may 
bo  a  question  whether  he  does  not  make  too  much  of  the  style 
“  Dominus  meus  ”  given  to  Anselm  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  without  acquaintance 
with  the  source  of  the  quotation,  a  collection  of  “  Dicta  Anselmi  ” 
and  hagiographical  anecdotes  by  a  Christ  Church  monk,  Alexander, 
whose  work  seems  hitherto  to  have  remained  almost  unnoticed. 
The  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  Mr. 
Rule  now  prints  some  extracts,  notably  a  story  of  Alexander's 
own  adventure  citra  Al/ie s  in  silnam  non  modicum  with  a  band  of 
robbers.  A  MS.  of  the  Vita  in  the  Vatican  Library  has  supplied 
two  other  extracts,  one  being  the  touching  story  of  Anselm's 
sufl'erings  in  his  boyhood  from  “over-pressure,"  which  Mr.  Rule 
first  made  known  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  tit.  Anselm.  Altogether 
he  seems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  in  working  out  the  history 
of  the  MSS.  of  Eadmer  and  in  studying  their  variations  ;  for,  like 
many  meditevnl  authors,  Eadmer  bestowed  upon  his  compositions 
a  great  deal  of  erasing,  correcting,  amplifying,  and  generally  re¬ 
touching.  Sometimes  there  is  internal  evidence  of  insertion  or 
alteration  ;  sometimes  the  erasure  and  rewriting  are  visible  in  the 
MS.,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  account  of  tho  Little  of 


Tinchebrai,  the  original  and  the  amended  versions  are  both  extant. 
Speaking  of  Tinchebrai,  students  of  Eadmer  will  remember  that 
he  has  preserved  for  us  King  Henry's  own  bulletin,  whereby 
he  has  enabled  Mr.  Rule  to  reflect  slightingly  on  that  clerkly 
monarch's  Latinity,  the  ambiguous  phrase  “  de  illis  autern  quos 
gladius  peremit  non  est  Humerus,”  serving  as  the  basis  of  his 
strictures.  In  de'ence  of  King  Henry,  whose  erudition  Mr.  Rule 
surmises  to  have  been  considerable  only  according  to  the  lay 
standard,  it  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  that  it  is  one  thing  to  compose 
in  the  scriptorium  of  a  monastery  and  another  on  the  battle-field. 
About  Henry’s  marriage  with  Edith-Matilda  Mr.  Rule  has  much 
to  say,  chiefly  to  the  discredit  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  with 
whom  he  has  a  standing  quarrel,  as  indeed  Eadmer  himself 
evidently  had,  though  he  did  not  show  it  so  plainly.  On 
this  subject  we  have  only  two  remarks  to  make  :  first,  that  any¬ 
body  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Rule's  language  that  William  of 
Malmesbury  said  something  about  Edith’s  having  “  profaned  the 
habit  of  religion  ” ;  whereas,  in  the  account  in  the  Gesta  Heyum 
referred  to,  he  only  represents  her  as  acting  in  a  manner  (wearing 
the  nun’s  veil  to  keep  off  unwelcome  suitors)  which  Mr.  Rule  says 
would  be  “  a  profanation.”  Next,  that  there  is  something  too 
dictatorial,  and  somewhat  misleading,  in  the  way  in  which,  speik- 
iug  of  a  letter  of  Anselm's  “  ad  quandam  dominam,”  he  says,  “that 
the  ‘domina  quaedam,’  to  whom  the  letter  is  written,  is  Matilda 
herself,  there  cannot,  l  believe,  be  the  slightest  doubt.”  Now  Mr.  Rule 
started  this  theory  in  his  previous  work  on  St.  Anselm,  which 
was  reviewed  last  year  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  Academy,  and  there 
Mr.  Freeman  averred  that  “  no  rational  person  can  doubt  that  the 
letter  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Henry  and  Edith,  but  that 
it  refers  to  some  persons  unknown.”  Unless  Mr.  Rule  can  plead 
that  he  imitates  George  Eliot  in  never  reading  reviews  of  himself 
(though  this  abstinence  canuot  be  justified  on  the  part  of  an  histo¬ 
rian,  a3  it  may  on  the  part  of  a  novelist),  it  is  hardly  fair  or 
courteous  of  him  simply  to  reiterate  his  guess,  without  offering  a 
particle  of  evidence  for  it,  and  without  letting  his  readers  know 
that  it  has  been  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  one  who  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  well  qualified  to  judge  as  he  is.  In  the  discussion  on 
the  settlement  of  the  investiture  question — another  point  of 
controversy — it  is  not  satisfactory  to  have  such  a  reference  as 
this: — “If  other  authors  are  to  be  believed.”  How  are  we  to 
appraise  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  “  other  authors  ”  ?  In  the 
same  vague  way,  when  insisting  on  the  distinction  between  the 
layman’s  homage  and  that  of  the  man  of  religion — for  which  see 
Coke  upon  Littleton— he  says: — “  The  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  well  known  to  William  of  Malmesbury  when  writing  the 
‘  Historia  Novella.’”  When  a  point  on  which  much  of  Mr.  Rule’s 
argument  turns  was  in  question,  he  surely  might  have  cited 
chapter  and  verse.  There  is,  however,  acute  observation  in  his 
detection  of  the  distinction  in  the  passage  where  Eadmer  describes 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  vEtheling  William  as  heir  to  the 
throne : — 

Jgitur,  ngnita  regis  voluntate,  mox  ad  nutum  cjus  omnes  principes  facti 
sunt  homines  ipsius  Willelmi,  tide  et  Sacramento  confirinati  Radulfus  an  tern 
archiepiscopu-  Cantuariensis  et  alii  episcopi  ntque  abbates  regni  Anglorum 
tide  et  Sacramento  professi  sunt  se  et  regnum  et  regni  coronam,  si,  defuneto 
patre  suo,  superviverent,  in  eum,  omissa  omni  calumnia  et  occasione,  trans- 
laturos,  eique,  cum  rex  toret,  hominia  fideti  men te  facturos. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Rule  observes  in  his  roundabout  way, 
“  We  shall  scarcely,  I  think,  be  doing  Eadmer  an  injustice  if  we 
believe  him  not  to  have  understood  the  distinction,  if,  indeed,  he 
had  heard  of  it” — that  is  to  say,  that  though  Eadmer  used  the 
right  technical  words,  he  had  not  wit  enough  to  see  what  they 
meant.  Yet  oue  would  have  supposed  that,  if  there  was  a  subject 
in  the  world  which  Eadmer  would  thoroughly  understand,  it 
would  be  this  of  ecclesiastical  homage,  to  which  nearly  all 
Anselm’s  troub  es  were  due.  However,  we  commend  Mr.  Rule’s 
arguments,  and  indeed  his  whole  Preface,  to  tho  consideration  of 
students  of  Anselm's  history.  To  adopt  Mr.  Rule’s  own  style,  we 
shall  scarcely,  we  tbiuk,  be  doing  him  an  injustice  if  we  predict 
that,  though  they  may  read  it  with  profit,  they  will  hardly  do  so 
with  pleasure. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  ARYSSINIA.* 

NE  of  tho  ostensible  reasons  which  the  latest  editor  of 
Hasselas  has  discovered  for  recommending  it  to  modem 
readers  is  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  by  its  author  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  This  is  about  as  “german  to 
tho  matter  ”  as  the  puli'  npologetie  with  which  Oronte  in  the 
play  attempt.!  to  excuse  his  sonnet — “  Je  n’ai  demeurtf  qu'un  quart 
d’b’eure  a  le  faire.”  That  is  to  say,  it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
point.  But  Johnson’s  little  tale  no  doubt  enjoyed  at  one  time  a 
reputation  which,  outside  students,  it  no  longer  retains.  Before 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  had  passed  through  no  less  than 
twelve  editions  ;  and  three  of  these  belong  to  1759,  tho  yonr  of 
first  publication.  What  is  tho  explanation  of  this  popularity  ? 
To  some  extent  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fame  of  Johnson 
as  the  successful  Dictionary-maker,  as  the  satirist  of  Isondon  and 
tho  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  in  a  measure  also  to  curiosity  as 
to  tho  way  in  which  tho  sententious  author  of  the  Humbler 
and  the  Idler  would  succeed  in  dressing  “  truth  severe  by 
fairy  fiction.”  These  considerations,  however,  might  float  a  first 
edition ;  they  could  scarcely  sustain  a  second.  There  is  an- 

*  Hasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  lty  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Facsimile 
P.epriut.  With  an  Introduction  by  l)r.  James  Macuulay.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 
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other,  and  we  think  a  better,  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  that  inappeasable  hunger  of  a  large  section  of 
the  community  for  imaginative  narrative,  for  something  having 
the  semblance  of  the  then  newly-invenied  English  novel  with¬ 
out  its  objectionable  features.  To  many  of  the  graver  readers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  albeit  far  less  squeamish  than  ourselves 
upon  certain  subjects,  the  works  of  Fielding,  with  their  frank 
vitality  and  unabashed  animal  spirits,  must  have  been  forbidden 
fruit.  What  applied  to  Fielding  applied  more  to  Smollett;  still 
more  again,  though  in  a  widely  dillerent  sense,  to  Laurence  Sterne. 
Even  the  efforts  ot  the  didactic  Richardson,  recommended  as 
they  were  from  Sherlock’s  pulpit,  must  have  awakened  in  some 
that  doubt  respecting  their  final  titness  to  which  the  excellent  Dr. 
Watts  gave  hesitating  expression.  But  still,  so  strongly  does  the 
appetite  lor  fiction  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  even  the 
strictest  had  their  longings  for  that  undesirable  thin? — a  storv ; 
just  as  in  our  days  the  Calvinists  of  Clapham  and  the  Puritans 
of  Peckham  compound  for  poetry  by  studying  the  moralized 
aganistns  of  7 he  Epic  of  Hades,  or  snatch  a  fearful  joy  in 
eholding  a  dramatized  version  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  To 
these  Rasselas  came  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  It  was  not  much 
ot  a  tale,  it  is  true,  except  on  the  title-page.  Indeed,  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  by  too  literal  people  for  a  sermon  under 
false  pretences. .  Still,  it  undoubtedly  posed  as  a  tale;  and  it 
was  packed  with  sentiments  which,  if  not  wholly  consolatory 
to  contemporary  optimism,  were  at  least  weightily  worded,  and 
uttered  with  the  gravity  of  authority.  Seven  years  later  The 
J  tear  of  II  ah< field  afforded  this  class  of  reader  a  better  amalgam* 
of  the  narrative  and  moral.  Aet  the  fame  of  Johnson,  growing 
steadily  after  his  death,  kept  Rasselas  alive,  until,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  the  sacred  lamp  of  Johnsonese  burnt  out,  or,  at  best, 
but  dickered  feebly  in  the  vestal  bo-oms  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  of 
Chiswick  Mall,  and  the  delightful  Miss  Jenkyns  of  Cranford. 
Miss  Jenkyns  openly  “preferred  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz,”  and 
serenely  regardless  of  the  debuts  of  the  Rambler,  considered  it 
“vulgar,  and  below  the  dignity  of  literature,  to  appear  in  num¬ 
bers.  And  it  to-day  an  old  copy  of  Rasselas  should  chance  to 
turn  up  at  a  second-hand  bookseller’s,  it  is  prettv  sure  to  reveal 
upon  iis  brown-bordered  fly-leaf,  in  the  neat  Italian  hand  of  our 
grandmothers,  now  alas!  scouted  of  Girton  and  Nuneham,  the 
name  ot  Caroline  or  Charlotte  Amelia.  Mi-»  Pinkerton  and  her 
pupils  were  the  last  real  “  perusers”  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

At  this  date  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  book  is  mainly 
antiquarian  ;  and  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  find  it  hard  to 
prefer  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz,  ’  or  indeed  to  anv  of  that  long 
roll  ol  rhapsodists  who  stand  between  us  and  the  “  Great  Lexico¬ 
grapher.”  Turning  its  pages,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  even 
the  elder  Miss  Jenkyns  could  have  preserved  her  gravity  over  such 
sentences  as  those  where  “  the  subtle  monkey  frolicks  in  the  trees,” 
and  “  the  solemn  elephant  reposes  in  the  shade,”  or  survived  such 
a  Latinized  travesty  of  a  truism  as  “  what  cannot  be  repaired  is 
not  to  be  regivtted.”  Or,  tal  e  again  these  balanced  platitudes  of 
the  Princess  Nekayah: — “  No  man  can  taste  the  fruits  of  autumn 
while  he  is  delighting  his  scent  with  the  dowers  of  the  spring;  no 
man  can,  at  the  same  time,  fill  his  cup  from  the  source  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.”  For  sentiments  of  this  kind  our  latter- 
day  irreverence  tinds  no  conceivable  comment  save  the  memorable 
words  ot  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  “That,”  he  remarked,  “is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  as  the  dog’s-meat  man  said  when  the  house¬ 
maid  told  him  he  warn’t  a  gentlem  m.”  But  if  the  method  and 
vocabulary  of  Johnson  have  grown  strange,  there  are  everywhere 
abundant  signs  that  the  work  is  that  of  a  large-minded  thinker 
and  critic.  The  pages  which  contaiu  the  dissertation  upon  poetry 
are  still  as  true  as  ever;  the  pictme  of  the  sage  whose  aim  it  was 
to  co-operate  with  the  existing  system  of  things  is  as  wise  as  it 
seemed  in  the  days  ot  the  philosopher  Square.  Indue  and  his 
attempts  at  dight  have  passed  into  the  current  coin  of  letters  ;  and 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  “  oraculous  ”  Nekayah  for  her 
anticipation,  in  that  concluding  chapter  “  in  which  nothing  is 
concluded,  ’  of  Tennyson's  Princess.  These  are  reasons  enough 
ior  the  preservation  of  this  once  famous  classic  in  the  faithful 
form  Mr.  Stock  has  given  to  it,  to  which  Dr.  Macaulay  has 
prelixed  a  sufficient,  if  somewhat  slight,  introduction,  and  a 
capital  bibliography. 


A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.* 

TJM1FRF  are  books  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  perfect 
truthfulness  and  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
patience  and  consideration  which  special  circumstances  may  call 
for.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Helen 
Spurrell’s  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  the 
Original  Hebrew.  A  lady  who  has  given  so  much  time  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  as  to  undertake,  alone  and  unaided,  so  gigamic 
a  task  as  a  Iresli  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who,  at 
the  close  of  her  work,  can  write  of  its  result  in  terms  of  such  reli¬ 
gious  fervour,  may  fairly  claim  our  sympathy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  unbiassed  by  such  feelings,  we  are  to  express  our  judg¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  that  Miss  Spurrt-h’s  attempt  is  au  utter  failure, 
in  which  earnest,  enthusiastic  work  and  good  intentions  are  scarcely 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  pretension  to  furnish  us  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

At  the  outset  it  implies  a  degree  of  boldness,  which  only 

’  A  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  the  Original 
Hebrew.  By  Helen  Spurred.  London:  Nisbet  &  Co.  1885. 


the  result  could  justify,  to  publish  a  work  of  this  kind  at  this 
particular  time,  and  with  such  exegetical  aids  as  our  translator 
has  apparently  employed.  Miss  Spurred  is  either  unaware  that 
a  “  Company  of  Revisers  ”  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that  we  are  looking  almost  daily  lor  tbe 
publication  of  the  result  of  their  labours ;  or  else  she  deems  it 
so  far  beneath  her  notice  as  not  to  require  a  single  modest 
sentence  by  way  of  explanation  or  apology  tor  the  appearance  of 
her  own  translation  on  the  eve  of  one  which  at  least  professes 
to  represent  our  Hebrew  scholarship.  But  our  surprise  grows 
into  amazement  when  we  find  that  the  only  works  to  which 
Miss  Spurred  acknowledges  her  indebtedness  are  those  of  Bishop 
Lowtb,  Dr.  Mason  Good,  Bagster’s  Miniature  Quarto  Bible,  and 
especially  Mr.  B.  Boothroyd’s  Biblia  Hebraica,  which  is  quoted 
on  almost  every  page.  and  to  which  the  references  to  the  various 
readings,  if  not  to  the  different  ancient  versions  and  the  Targuruiui, 
are  due.  This  certainly  is  an  apparatus  criticus,  not  only  of  a  very 
archaic,  but  of  the  most  minute  kind.  To  these  authorities  we 
have  to  add,  by  way  of  lexicography,  Parkburst’s  Lexicon,  a  book 
which  may  have  done  some  service  in  its  day,  but  which,  we  tear, 
is  not  known  to  modern  students.  On  the  other  hand,  our  trans¬ 
lator  seems  ignorant  of  Gesenius  or  Ewald,  of  ad  the  German  and 
English  commentators  of  our  own  time,  nay,  even  of  such  a  popular 
hut  highly  meritorious  collection  as  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Driver  and 
Mr.  Gheyne's  “  Variorum  Teacher's  Edition  ”  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  cynically  disposed  commentator  or  translator  might 
feel  tempted  to  discard  ad  commentaries  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  clear  and  satisfactory  enough  where  there  was  no  difficulty, 
but  mostly  utterly  confused  and  contradictory  when  you  came  to 
anything  really  perplexing.  Yet,  even  so,  some  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  had  been  written  seems  implied  ;  and,  as-ured  y, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  and  a  certain  anijunt  of 
criti -al  faculty.  As  regards  these  two,  we  have  in  the  Preface  a 
linguistic  remark  which  prepares  us  for  ad  that  follows.  Here 
Miss  Spurred  informs  us  that  her  “  translation  is  made  from  the 
unpointed  Hebrew;  that  being  the  Original  Hebrew.”  This  menus 
the  discarding  of  the  Masoretic  vowel-signs  and  accents,  and  it  re¬ 
presents  “a  survival,”  though  certainly  not  of  “the  tit  test,"  lor  which 
we  were  scarcely  prepared.  The  consequence  is  that  tbe  woids  are 
not  only  arbitrarily  arranged  into  sentences  so  as  to  give  a  mean¬ 
ing  quite  different  from  the  true  one,  although  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  translator;  but  that  occasion  lly  we  come  upon 
words  which  are  as  startling  as  the  rendering  that  is  given  to  the 
original.  Here  is  an  instance.  In  Ps.  xviii.  31  (A.  V.  30)  we  are 
told  by  Miss  Spurred  : — “  Hun  is  the  God  whose  way  is  perlect; 
Jehovah's  Word  is  tested  in  the  fire:  Ilua  is  a  shield  to  every  one 
who  taketh  shelter  in  him.”  Not  to  speak  of  the  incongruity  of 
such  a  figure  as  “  a  shield”  to  him  “  that  taketh  shelter  in  Him,” 
who  is  llua?  Presumably  a  name  of  God,  derived  by  Miss 
Spurred  from  her  “  unpoint.<d  Hebrew  ;  that  being  the  Original 
Hebrew.”  In  the  second  half  of  tbe  verse  the  Hebrew  words  are, 
mayen  hu  (Nin),  “  a  shield  He,”  which  Miss  Spurred,  in  hr”  un¬ 
pointed  ”  “  original,”  tirst  reads  “  Ilua,”  then  makes  into  a  new 
name  of  God,  and,  lastly,  transports  into  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse,  “  Hua  is  the  God  whose  wav  is  perfect,”  instead  of  the 
plain  but  correct  rendering,  “  God,  His  way  is  perfect.”  But  what 
specially  puzzles  us  is,  that  by  the  side  of  this  new  Divine  name 
ol  Hua,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  we  have  frequently  the  ordinary 
rational  rendering  of  the  word  by  “  He.”  But  on  what  principle 
the.one  or  the  otuer  is  adopied,  we  are  not  itilo  med. 

We  are  ashamed  to  detain  ourselves  with  such  trifles,  where 
there  is  such  variety  and  abundance  of  novel  renderings.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  verse  in  which  change  was  pos-ible  where  such 
has  not  been  attempted,  and  scarcely  a  change  which  is  not  either 
wrong  or  else  the  substitution  of  an  iuapt  expression  for  the  elas-ical 
language  01  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  so  in  the  simpler  his¬ 
torical  poitions  as  well  as  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  Ol  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  Scripture  we  will  not  speak,  since  iu  Miss 
SpurrelTs  hands  difficulties  disappear  both  rapidly  and  curiously.  It 
is  hard  to  make  a  choice  of  illustrative  instances;  but  a  few  taken 
from  the  most  commonly  remembered  passages  will  show  the 
chaiacter  of  the  work.  As  might  be  expected.  Miss  Spurred  is 
great  iu  her  translation  of  the  somewhat  difficult  superscriptions 
to  the  Psalms.  The  simple,  but  substantially  correct,  reu<  ering, 
“To  the  Chief  Musician,”  which  so  frequently  occurs  from  Ps  iv.  r 
onwards,  is  changed  iuto  “  To  the  Eternal  Victor.”  A  n  >te  on 
the  word  ( menatstseach )  informs  us  that  “  Parkhurst  considers”  it 
“  to  signify  the  Messiah,  the  Giver  of  victory  to  tbe  Church.” 
This  is  almost  as  well  founded  as  Miss  Spurred  s  own  remark, 
“The  word  occurs  about  thirty-live  times  in  the  Psalms.”  It 
occurs  exactly  fifty-five  times  in  the  superscriptions.  Very  curious 
is  it  to  read  a  lew  lines  higher  (Ps.  tii.  8),  ‘purely  Thou  hast 
smitten  all  miue  enemies  with  a  jaw-bone ;  but  not  more  curious 
than  this  superscription  to  Ps.  lviii.,  “  To  the  Eternal  Victor.  I  hou 
wilt  not  de  .troy  David.  A  Michtamby  David  ’  Not  to  speak  of  the 
very  peculiar  rendering,  one  of  the  two  “  David  ”  is  certainly  not 
in  “the  original.”  The  somewhat  difficult  words  in  Ps.  lvi  8 
(al  area  pallet  lamo)  give  rise  to  the  following  rendering,  in  which 
punctuation  and  meaning  are  equally  set  at  nought: — “  Was  it  on 
account  of  crime  ?  0  God,  in  wrath  judge  them  ;  cast  down  the 

people!”  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  where  almost 
every  proposed  alteration  is  absolutely  impossible.  But  why  spoil 
the  English  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  the  introduction  of 
bombastic  words?  What  can  be  tbe  meaning  of  “God  proclaimed 
unto,’  instead  of  “called,”  “the  light — Day”;  or,  “1  will  in¬ 
ebriate  My  arrows”  (Deut.  xxxii.  42);  or  either  the  sense  of,  or 
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the  warrant  for,  such  renderings  as  “  Emaciate  them  with  hunger, 
and  devour  them  by  the  bird  ot  prey  ’  (Deut.  xxxii.  24) ;  a.s  t  ly 
dav9,  so  thy  capability  shall  be"  (Deut.  xxxiu.  25);  or,  llua 
["Miss  Spurrell's  new  name  lor  the  Deity]  will  be  our  guide  unto 
death  ”  (Ps.  xlviii.  1 5) ;  or  to  mention  only  one  oilier  passage,  as 
remarkable,  at  least,  as  those  already  quoted:—"  When  they  pass 
through  the  valley  ot  tears,  they  shall  drink  of  a  fountain.  Verily, 
the  reservoirs  shall  be  filled  with  the  autumnal  rain  (Ps.  lxxxiv. 
7  19  It  would  be  unjust  to  close  without  mentioning  that  our 
translator  is  also  not  unf.equeutly,  though  very  briefly,  a  com¬ 
mentator.  The  notes  are  often  exegetical,  archaeological,  and 
dogmatic.  We  quote  only  one,  which  we  imagine  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  lady’s  protest  against  King  Solomon,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  On  the  words 
u  oue  r'ghteous  man  amongst  a  thousand  i  have  found ;  but  a 
riahteous  woman  amongst  all  these  have  I  not  found  (Eccles. 
vii.  281  Mis9  Spurred  remarks: — “  Most  probably  referring  to  the 
women  in  his  seraglio ;  while  on  the  words  which  immediately 
follow  “  Apai  t  from  this,  behold  I  have  discovered  that.  God  hath 
made  man  upright,”  she  adds,  presumably  with  a  feeling  touch, 
“  Uis  household  experience,  I  suppose.” 

It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  study  and  labour  should  have 
been  expended  on  what  can  only  mislead  those  who  are  un- 
acquaiuted  with  Hebrew. 


BULANDSHAHR.* 

WE  took  up  this  thin  volume  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
resemble  one  of  those  contributions  to  which  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hunter  has  been  so  much  indebted  for  his  ample  statistical  works. 
In  this  we  have  been  amusingly  disappointed.  W  e  do  certainly 
find  au  account  of  the  town  aucieutl)  known  as  Baian,  but  since 
the  time  ot  Aurangzib  called  “  the  Lo  tv  City,'’  from  a  series  of 
mounds  or  hills  on  which  torts  h>d  been  erected  during  a  period, 
the  author  tells  us,  of  3.000  jears.  Its  history  can  be  shortly 
told.  Bulandshahr  is  about  lorty  miles  soutu  of  Meerut,  on  what 
was  formerly  the  Grand  Trunk  Iioad.  It  covers  nearly  2,000 
square  miles,  being  thirty-five  miles  broad  by  titty- five  long,  and 
is  st  lendiuly  cultivated  with  cerea  s  and  cotton.  Spread  over  it 
are  195  lactoiies  tor  the  manufactme  ot  indigo.  It  is  pierced  by 
two  git-ai  railways,  tiie  East  Indian  and  the  Oudh  and  Roliil- 
cui.d  lines,  and  boa-ts  of  seven  railway  stations.  For  a  wonder, 
the  Head  Station  is  in  the  ’‘exact  centre”  ot  the  district,  and 
from  it  a  periect  netwoik  of  cross  and  minor  roads  radiates  to 
the  ex'iemities.  A  very  troublesome  river,  as  obstinate  as  the 
Araxes  of  Virgilian  celebrity,  has  at  length  been  bridged  by  the 
ep.enuid  muuiUcence  of  a  Mahommedan  gentleman,  named  Saiyud 
Mihn.au  Ali,  at  a  cost  ot  30004  To  the  archaeological  student 
the  district  has  yielded  a  harvest  in  the  shape  of  copper  plates 
with  illegible  inecriptio  s,  pillars  with  “  human-headed  snakes  ” 
carved  on  them,  teira-cotta  figures  and  some  curious  stools  of 
solid  stone,  and  earthenware  Uasks  or  vases,  the  use  ot  which 
the  learned  in  these  matters  have,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  iuter- 
prete  1  in  ‘‘three  wavs.”  They  were  vessels  to  hold  oil.  Ihey 
were  fireworks  to  be  tilled  with  gunpowder.  They  were  the 
balustrades  of  a  balcony  or  roof  01  a  house.  W  e  gather  that 
the  latter  theory  tinds  favour  in  Mr.  Growses  eyes.  I  he  ancient 
histoiy  of  the  district  is  similar  to  that  ot  many  others  in 
the  Doab  and  in  Upper  India.  A  Hindu  Raja  lorded  it  over 
Barau  and  other  tracts,  and  paid  tribu  e  to  the  mouarchs  who 
reigned  tirst  at  Kanauj  and  then  at  Iudraprastha,  or  at  the  more 
rtiodrin  Delhi  founded  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  twelfth 
Century  the  Hindu  dynasty  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
bbab  Kutb-Uddiu.  From  that  time  we  have  the  usual  story  ol 
Mah'.iumedan  Viceroys  or  Governors  intriguing,  bribing,  assas-i- 
nating,  misgoverning,  and  being  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
rev  lutious  and  ull  tue  other  s'irrmg  episodes  which  marked  tne 
career  01  the  Emperors  of  Delhi.  In  this  period  we  do  hear  ot  one 
Hindu  Governor,  but  he  unfortunately  was  put  to  death  lor 
failing  to  collect  a  revenue  which  must  have  been  impossible  ot 
realization,  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  had  burned  their  granaries, 
turueU  loose  their  cattle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  jungles. 
In  the  Mulinv  Bulandslialir  was  in  the  possession  ot  the  rcuels 
for  a  short  time.  But  soon  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  or  towards  the 
end  of  September  1857,  the  town  was  recaptured,  a  fort  was 
demolished,  and  tne  uistrict  cleared  of  rebels,  the  only  disaster 
being  the  death  of  Lieutenaut  Home  of  the  Engineers,  who  was 
killed  by  an  explosion,  lie  w.ts  one  of  the  survivors  of  a  like 
episode  at  the  Cashmere  Gate  before  the  storming  of  Delhi. 
“  Solo  Laurente  sepulcrum.” 

Now  all  this,  which  we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  Growse's  first 
two  chapters,  is  fairly  instructive  and  accurate.  But  it  is 
evideutlv  not  the  author’s  intention  to  give  us  a  regular  guide¬ 
book.  Still  less  does  he  touch  on  Revenue  Settlements,  per- 
uiai  ent  or  terminable,  lie  gives  no  statistics  of  crime,  or  cattle- 
stealers,  or  notices  of  fauna  and  tlora  acceptable  to  the  zoologist 
and  the  sportsman.  'Ihese  “Sketches  of  an  Indiin  District 
in  no  one  item  resemble  Census  Reports  and  Blue  Books.  Mr. 
Growse  is  in  reality  ex  pet! e  lluskin  lie  has  tak*  11  up  the  subject 
of  indigenous  architecture  and  native  talent,  and  writes  on  it  as 
warmly  as  that  eminent  author  might  do  il  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Department  of  I’ublie  Works.  Occasionally  Mr.  Growse 

*  Hutanrlshahr ;  or ,  Sketches  of  on  In  ft  tun  J  Ustrict ,  S  trial,  Historical, 
utiei  Architectural,  1  lv  I*.  S,  Growse,  *  I . I1-  ,  Indian  Civil  Serv ice.  W  itli 
Ulusuatiuus.  Benares:  Medical  Hall  Press. 


adopts  the  critical  style  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Something  of 
this  may  be  due  to  bis  peculiar  temperament,  but  something  also 
to  hi->  exceptional  experiences  and  position.  District  officers,  we 
have  been  repeatedly  warned,  are  constantly  shilted  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  public  service,  but  quite  as  often  to  their  own 
inconvenience  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  community.  ■ 
Ill-health,  or  malaria,  or  promotion,  may  hive  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for  in  regard  to  these  frequent  removals.  But  the  upshot 
i9  that  men  are  seut  oil  to  Rohilcund  just  a3  they  are  beginning  to 
be  familiar  with  Allahabad.  Their  knowledge  of  races,  dialects, 
physical  features,  local  peculiarities,  is  lost.  General  experience 
has  been  stored  up;  but  the  process  of  acquiring  a  familiarity  with 
faces  add  men,  so  essential  to  successful  personal  government, 
ha9  to  be  gone  through  again.  Mr.  Growse,  who  must  now  be 
of  some  twenty  years’  standing,  has  only  served  in  three  districts 
in  his  whole  time.  lie  was  Assistant-Magistiate  at  Mainpuri, 
formerly  spelt  Myupoory.  He  was  Joint-Magistrate  of  Mathura, 
took  while  there  a  keen  interest  in  Hindu  religion  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  became  the  best  cicerone  for  the  ae-thetic  and  in¬ 
quiring  tourist.  For  some  years  he  has  had  charge,  of  Buland- 
shahr  as  magistrate,  and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  it  has  lately 
been  found  expedient  to  send  him  to  pursue  his  archaeological 
studies  in  the  district  of  Futtekpore.  He  has  a  keen  eye  tor 
what  is  artistic  and  graceful  or  ugly  and  grotesque  ;  a  sympathy 
with  native  feelings;  au  ability  to  direct  them. into  the  right 
channels ;  and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  official  Philistine. 
Indeed,  many  of  his  pages  are  taken  up  with  exposures  of 
the  ignorance,  the  apatliv,  and  the  red  tape  ot  Engiueers,  Boaid->, 
Accountants,  Committees,  Controllers-general,  and  all  the  ob¬ 
structives  who  “  shine  from  tar  ”  and  do  not  “  make  but  “  mar 
and  impede  the  actiou  of  the  capable  magistrates.  For  instance, 
it  took  Mr.  Gr..wse  exactly  one  year  to  procure  the  assent  of 
Government  to  the  ere.-tiou*  of  the  bridge  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  over  the  Kalindi  river,  all  owing  to  the  Chie  Engineer, 
who  thought  that  this  structure  might  do  mischief  to  tue  country 
by  “  damming  up  the  flood.”  Mr.  Growse  has  no  doubt  long  ago 
had  his  revenge,  for  he  mentions  with  evident  gusiu  that  of  four 
works  executed  by  rule  and  method  under  the  same  authorities,  oue 

_ an  embankment — proved  a  sheer  nuisance  till  it  w.t9  swept  away 

by  a  beneticial  flood,  aud  a  secoud— a  bridge— fell  down  a  lew 
months  after  its  completion. 

Another  local  improvement  resulted,  we  can  confidently  say,  in  a 
complete  victory  for  Mr.  Growse.  The  Municipality  ot  Bulandsh  .hr 
— that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Growse  himself  and  some  native  assessors — 
were  of  opiuion  that  a  bathing  ghaut  on  the  river  would  enhance 
the  comfort  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  obviously  more  convenient  for 
Brahmans  and  outers  to  step  into  the  water,  count  th.  ir  beads, 
and  invert  brass  water-pots  over  their  heads,  by  t’ie  aid  ot  dibits 
of  steps,  than  to  slide  down  a  crumbling  or  muddy  Innk  lor  these 
purposes.  It  was  also  proposed  to  erect  four  graceiul  towers  along 
the  ghaut,  “  oct  .gonal  lu  shape,  of  solid  brick  masonry,  faced  with 
slabs  ol  red  sandstone,  cut  into  panels  and  set  in  white  stone 
frames.”  The  Philistine  at  the  head  of  the  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  gravely  represented  to  Government  that  the  guaut  and 
towers  would  spoil  the  look  of  his  pet  bridge  and  would  be 
“  nothing  short  of  an  evesore.”  Fortunately  tue  photographer's 
art  brings  the  whole  scene  before  the  reader,  who  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  who  was  right.  What  the  inhabitants  think 
about  it  is  easily  gathered  from  the  announcement  that  th-y  are 
now  building  a'secoud  ghaut,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  in 
honour  of  a  Deputy  Collector,  Raja  Lachuinn  Sing,  who  besides 
his  native  Hindi,  knows  Sanskrit  and  writes  English. 

More  interesting  than  squabbles  with  tasteie.-s  hngineers  and 
rigid  Accountants  are  the  descriptions  of  local  works  commenced 
and  carried  out  by  M-r.  Growse  himself.  Here,  we  remark,  will  be 
found  no  argument  in  favour  of  Ford  Ilipou’s  ridiculous  schemes 
for  ab  o.utely  making  over  lord-  and  ferries,  hosjitals  a  d  schools, 
to  elected  and  unfettered  native  Committees.  Mr.  Growse  stoutly 
maintains  that  natives  have  money  to  spend  and  taste  iu  spending 
it,  but  they  stand  in  need  of  guidance  and  control.  Purely  native 
self-government  he  roundly  dismisses  as  “au  impracticable  dream.” 
To  a°“  modest  scheme  of  decentralization  ”  he  has  no  objection, 
and  thinks  it  would  result  in  a  great  and  immediate  savin.'  in 
State  expenditure  and  in  the  eventual  development  of  a  public 
spirit,  which  would  be  a  real  qualification  for  higher  political 
responsibilities.  The  author  or  this  opinion  is  no  nominee  of  a 
siupid  and  etlete  set  of  Directors.  He  13  a  competitioner  who  has 
served  in  three  districts  and  knows  all  three  well.  He  has cleansed 
and  renovated  a  large  native  town.  His  language  and  his  acts  are 
emphatic  protests,  shared  by  scores  of  district  officers  and  avowed 
in  tones  more  or  le>s  distinct,  against  a  scheme  for  which  it  is 
monstrous  to  invoke  the  authority  ol  such  statesmen  as  Ford 
Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo.  When  Mr.  Growse  assumed  charge 
of  the  district  in  the  spring  of  1878  it  had  lour  municipalities — 
Bulandshahr,  Khurja,  Anupshahr,  and  Secunderabad.  Jxhurja  is 
bv  far  the  largest  town  in  the  district  and  might  claim  to  be  the 
bead  station.  It  has  now  a  new  market-place  and  a  bazaar,  and  a 
spacious  reservoir,  with  an  aqueduct  a  mile  in  length,  provided 
from  public  funds,  while  several  of  the  principal  citizers  have 
themselves  erected  “handsome  dwelling- houses  with  gateways 
and  facades  of  carved  stone.”  These  specimens  of  native  good 
taste  are,  however,  hidden  away  in  lanes  and  alleys,  while  in  the 
main  streets  there  are  still  “mud  walls  and  unsightly  excres¬ 
cences”  which  the  native  members  of  the  Committee  tolerate  with 
complete  equanimity.  Anupsliahr  was  garrisoned  by  our  troops 
in  the  end  ot  the  last  century  some  years  before  the  conquest  and 
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cession  of  Upper  India,  after  the  victories  of  Wellesley  and  Lake. 
Crumbling  tombs  of  English  officers  are  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
cemetery.  Of  Sekunderabad  the  third  municipality,  we  hear  little 
or  nothing.  But  at  Bulandshahr  itself  the  beneficent  rule  of 
Mr.  Growse  is  marked  by  the  following  memorials.  A  mere  strip 
on  the  roadside  has  been  converted  into  a  chabutara  or  terrace  of 
brick  with  stone  edging.  It  has  an  arcade  at  the  back  for  the 
deposit  of  cloth  and  other  goods,  and  is  used  once  a  week  as  a 
market.  We  find  a  photograph  of  this  structure  crowded  with 
natives,  whose  white  garments  come  out  in  such  relief  as  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  very  glare  and  heat  of  the  original.  Another  market  is 
held  in  a  spacious  thoroughfare  near  the  bridge.  There  is  a  Serai 
for  travellers,  and  a  building  for  the  meetings  of  the  Municipal 
Committee.  A  large  tank  subscribed  for  bv  a  number  of  native 
gentlemen  at  a  cost  of  i,6ool.  commemorates  the  visit  and  name 
of  Sir  A.  Lyall,  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  N.-W. 
Provinces.  Then  there  is  a  “  Moti  Bagh,”  i.e.  “  pearl  garden,” 
or  “People’s  Park,”  eleven  acres  in  extent — the  exact  size  of 
Kennington  Oval — a  town  hall,  some  gates  of  white  sandstone 
covered  with  surface  tracery,  and  a  large  square  in  which  the  play 
of  the  Ram  Lila ,  or  the  return  of  Rama  from  exile  with  bis  wife 
and  brother,  is  performed  at  the  Dashahara  or  Dussarah  festival. 
Several  of  these  improvements  are  admirably  photographed.  The 
English  residents  have  also  their  library  and  racket-court,  not, 
however,  built  out  of  the  municipal  funds ;  and  a  plunge  bath, 
which  Calcutta  itself  has  not,  but  which  few  large  stations  in 
Upper  India  are  without.  In  it  headers  can  be  taken  after  the 
work  of  the  day  into  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water.  We  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Growse  had  given  us  a  few  photographs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  which  he  holds  up  to  scorn.  They  are,  we  doubt 
not,  hideously  uglv,  of  a  uniform  regulation  type  of  architecture, 
and  calculated  to  serve  for  a  law  court,  a  local  treasury,  “a  dry 
goods  store,  a  birrack,  or  a  factory.”  Mr.  Growse’s  volume  may 
not  find  its  way  to  many  circulating  libraries,  but  some  specimens 
of  native  workmanship  sent  by  him  to  England  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  two  carved  gates  recently 
presented  to  Mr.  Monier  Williams’s  Institute,  at  Oxford,  are  well 
worth  inspection.  Very  competent  critics  have  paid  a  just  tribute 
to  Mr.  Growse's  taste,  discernment,  and  scholarship.  His  sense 
of  the  conventionalities  and  barbarism  of  the  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  is  amusing  for  its  very  vehemence.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  main  position  in  regard  to  all  local  works  is  sound 
and  correct.  He  maintains  that  architecture  in  Upper  India  is 
still  a  living  art.  The  native  workman  wants  a  little  judicious 
guidance.  He  can  carve  details  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  though 
he  fails  in  his  conception  of  an  artistic  whole.  That  natives  every¬ 
where  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  school,  a  well-con¬ 
structed  road,  and  a  deep  reservoir,  has  been  long  admitted.  But 
it  requires  the  persuasion,  the  influence,  and  the  example  of  an 
English  magistrate  at  the  head  of  and  not  outside  a  Municipality, 
to  make  them  adopt  that  cleanliness  in  outdoor  and  public  conser¬ 
vancy  which  in  their  own  persons  and  houses,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  seldom  fail  to  exhibit. 


BARTOLOZZI  PRINTS. 

SINCE  Mr.  Tuer  published  his  Bartolozzi  and  his  W  orks  the 
awakened  interest  in  the  works  of  that  engraver  and  his  school 
has  been  exhibited  in  many  curious  ways.  The  familiar  stippled 
prints,  particularly  pleasing  in  the  quaint  gilt  mouldings  of  the 
last  century,  were  sought  after  with  avidity,  till  with  the  demand 
came  the  supply.  Impressions  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  were  applied  to  decorative  purposes  with  more  or 
less  ingenuity.  Unfortunately,  also,  flat  and  feeble  impressions 
from  re-touched  or  ill-conditioned  plates  are  not  infrequent.  The 
charm  of  these  engravings  depends  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the 
impression,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  plates  will  only  yield  a 
limited  number  of  fine  impressions.  Authorities  differ  as  to  these 
limits  ;  but  they  will  not  regard  with  kindness  anything  that  passes 
the  hundred.  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer  are  republishing  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  series  of  old-fashioned  prints,  engraved  by  or  after 
Bartolozzi,  his  school,  or  his  pupils.  With  these  are  several  that 
have  never  been  published,  and  which  are  therefore  issued  in  proof 
comlition.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  proofs  are  Robert 
Cooper’s  engravings  after  S.  Shelley’s  “  Love  Wounded”  and 
“  Love  Healed,”  both  excellent  examples  of  the  artist's  elegant 
invention  and  of  the  engraver’s  skill.  They  are  printed  in  the 
warm  tint  that  is  so  attractive  to  many  collectors,  and  are  sin¬ 
gularly  bright  and  fresh.  Another  fine  impression  is  a  proof  from 
Thomas  Chessman's  mezzotint  after  “  The  Reverie”  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  quite  the  personificatiou  of  the  sensibility  of  the  age. 
The  remaining  plates  are  in  very  fine  condition ;  there  is  little, 
indeed,  to  distinguish  between  the  proof  of  Bartolozzi’s  engraving 
alter  Westall’s  “Spring”  and  that  alter  Wheatley’s  “  Winter,” 
which  is  not  a  proof.  The  proof  alter  Wheatley's  “  Potatoes,  full 
weight !  ”  is  a  very  bright  impression  of  a  design  that  has  a  curious 
fascination.  It  is  one  of  the  old  London  cries  series  that  is 
associated  with  many  people's  childish  memories.  The  “  Partridge 
Shooting,”  published  in  i  So  I,  the  work  of  an  unknown  engraver, 
is  a  most  interesting  work  ;  it  has  a  companion,  also  republished 
by  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer,  called  “PheasantShooting.”  In  theformer 
the  attraction  is  divided  between  the  sentimental  sportsmen,  so 
gentle  and  Arcadian  in  aspect, so  elegant  in  pose,  and  the  charming 
and  exqukite  rendering  of  the  pastoral  that  surrounds  them.  The 
vista  of  distant  country,  with  its  old  inn  and  hedgerows  in  a  warm 


luminous  atmosphere,  is  wrought  with  delicate  precision  and 
finish.  The  interest  this  plate  inspires  is  not  merely  caused  by  its 
archaic  quality,  or  by  any  sentiment  of  the  kind ;  it  has  real  and 
definite  artistic  value  besides  its  own  quaint  charm. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CLAPIN’S  sub-title  of  La  France  Transatlanfique  (i) 
•  (in  which,  indeed,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cool  assur¬ 
ance)  and  some  rather  vague  remarks  in  his  later  pages  about  an 
“  Empire  Franco-Americain  ”  and  “  Le  grand  jour  de  l’dmancipa- 
tion  finale,”  may  seem  to  the  hasty  reader  to  announce  a  rather 
bad  subject  of  Queen  Victoria.  M.  Glapin,  however,  who  seems 
to  be  a  French  Canadian  newspaper  editor,  indulges  at  best  in 
some  amiable  “  expansions,”  and  we  do  not  think  that  he  can  be 
charged  with  seriously  suggesting  that  the  France  of  to-day 
should  add  another  to  the  highly  prosperous  colonial  enterprises  of 
the  aggressive  kind  in  which  she  is  at  present  engaged.  As  an 
invitation  to  French  colonists  of  an  individual  and  non-bellicose 
sort  there  is  no  harm  in  his  book. 

There  is  no  use  in  perpetually  quarrelling  with  a  man’s  title ; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  successive  volumes  of  M.  Deschanel’s 
Romantisme  des  classiques  (2)  do  somewhat  forcibly  impress  on 
one  the  unwisdom  of  taking  an  epigrammatic  and  paradoxical 
half-truth  as  the  name  ol  a  series  of  serious  literarv  criticisms. 
The  result  in  the  natural  man  is  to  excite  a  wild  desire  to  deny 
even  the  half-truth  which  is  thus  thrust  on  him.  But  M. 
Deschanel  has  at  least  half  a  truth  on  his  side,  and  he  can  illus¬ 
trate  it  well  irom  the  three  authors  whom  his  present  volume 
handles. 

French  publishers  have  many  good  points  ;  but  there  is  one 
little  sin  which  the  best  of  them  are  wont  to  commit,  aud  of  which 
hardly  any  English  brother  of  their  craft,  of  similar  standing 
in  the  trade,  would  be  guilty.  This  is  the  issuing  of  books 
without  the  necessary  information  as  to  their  contents.  To  take 
up  a  volume  labelled  simply  Henri  Heme — Poesies  inedites  ( 3) 
without  eagerne.-s  is  impossible;  aud,  when  the  taker-up  finds 
nothing  but  a  French  translation  of  matter  so  little  unpublished  as 
the  Nurdsee  and  other  friends  of  many  j  ears,  the  eagerness  is 
likely  to  collapse,  not  without  some  strong  language.  Who 
translated  these  poems,  when  they  were  translated,  or  from  what 
standpoint  they  are  called  inedites,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we 
know.  But,  if  anybody  wants  four  hundred  pages  of  the  most 
beautiful  verse  in  the  world  rendered  into  prose,  he  has  it  here. 

We  noticed  some  time  ago  toe  excellent  fashion  in  which  M.  J. 
Rothschild  had  produced  a  French  translation  of  Guhl  and 
Koner’s  Classical  Antiquities.  The  second,  or  Roman  portion  (4), 
has  now  appeared,  with  an  index  to  both — which,  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  alphabetical,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The  translation, 
as  belore,  is  excellent ;  and  the  illustrations,  so  important  iu  such 
a  work,  almost  faultless. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  M.  Figuier'a 
Annee  scientifique  for  1884(5)  has  appeared — a  little  later,  we 
think,  than  usual,  but  as  valuable  as  ever. 

The  first  two  parts  have  appeared  of  an  edition,  in  livraisons,  of 
M.  On&irne  Reclus's  La  terre  d  vol  d'oiseau  (6).  The  illustrations 
are  admirable  and  the  facts  well  put,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  M.  Reulus, 
like  his  brother,  should  be  unable  to  refrain  from  mixing  up 
national  jealousy  and  other  contestable  matter  in  a  book 
which,  as  one  of  information  and  reference,  should  be  free  from 
any  taint  of  the  kind. 

Of  reprints  and  livres  d' amateur  we  have  before  us  two  parts  of* 
M.  Catulle  Mendes’s  (7)  pretty  issue,  in  parts,  of  his  poems ; 
volumes  of  the  Petite  Bibliotheque  of  M.  Lemerre  containing 
Vigny’s  Journal  d'un  pocte  1  8)  aud  Paul  de  Musset's  Lui  et  elle  (9) ; 
and  one  of  M.  Charpentier's  (10)  neat  little  waistc  iat-pocket  books 
containing  another  work  of  the  everlasting  brothers  De  Goncourt. 

A  collection  of  actual  examination  papers  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  best  helps  to  teaching,  aud  we  see  no  reason  against 
such  annotation  as  Mr.  Belcuer  and  M.  Dupuis  have  appended  to 
the  grammatical  and  miscellaneous  papers  of  this  useful  and 
copious  volume  (1 1 ),  But  why  annotate  pieces  for  translation? 
And  especially  why  note  that  bouee  means  “  buoy  ”  ?  What  is 
the  good  of  the  dictionary  ?  M.  Fasnacht’s  edition  of 
Charles  XII.  (12)  is,  we  think,  rather  overladen  with  commen- 

(1)  Le  Canada.  Par  Sylva  Clapin.  Paris  :  ITun. 

(2)  I.e  romantisme  des  classiques — Pascal ,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet. 
Par  E.  Deschanel.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  Henri  Heine-  -Poesies  inedites.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  La  vie  antique.  Traduction  (l'apres  Guhl  et  Koner  par  F. 
Trawinski,  O.  Iiiemuun,  et  A.  Dumont.  Deuxieme  partie — La  vie  des 
Remains.  Paris :  Rothschild. 

(5)  L’ annee  scientijique  et  industrielle,  1884.  Par  Louis  Figuier.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(6)  La  terre  d  voi  d'oiseau.  Livraisons  1  et  2.  Par  Oncsime  Reclus. 
Paris  :  Ilachette. 

(7)  Poesies  de  Catulle  Mendes — Soirs  muroses;  Le  soleil  de  minuit. 
Paris  :  Ollendortf. 

(8)  (Lucres  comji’clcs  <T  Alfred  de  Vigny — Journal  d’un  poete.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(9)  (Lucres  de  Paul  de  Musset — Lui  el  elle.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(10)  Madame  GcrvaLsais.  Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

( 1 1 )  Manuel  u  V  usage  des  candidate  au.v  examens publics.  By  H.  Belcher 
and  A.  Dupuis.  London:  Hachette. 

(12)  Charles  XII.  Par  Voltaire.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  London  : 
Macmillan. 
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tarv,  and  the  introductory  matter,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  is 
insufficient.  M.  Delbos’s  commentary ( 13),  though  not  impeccable, 
is  on  a  sensible  scale  and  plan,  though  he,  too,  is  rather  insufficient 
in  the  introduction.  It  is  impossible  not  to  welcome  Le  Cid  in  any 
shape. 

The  third  number  of  the  new  Revue  contemporaine  deserves 
notice  for  one  excellent  piece  of  French,  and  one  very  far  from 
excellent  piece.  The  first  is  an  enthusiastic  article  by  M.  de 
Banville  on  Baudelaire,  the  other  a  paper  in  the  latest  argot  on 
Jules  Valles,  by  M.  Joseph  Caraguel.  If  anjbody  wants  to  know 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  Rivarol’s  celebrated  phrase  about 
French  and  the  “probity  attaches  a  son  genie,”  he  may  read 
M.  Caraguel  starts  pede  in  uno,  then  look  about  for  a  stool  to  be 
melancholy  on,  and  read  M.  de  Banville,  alter  whom  he  will  rise 
cheerful  again. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  seldom  happens  that  living  writers  undergo  rigorous  and 
critical  editing:  still  more  rarely  do  they  voluntarily  submit 
to  the  process.  This  pleasant  and  politic  concurrence  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ridley  Prentice,  the  editor,  and  Mr.  John  Comfort  Fillmore, 
the  author,  of  A  History  of  Pianoforte  Music  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.)  Mr.  Fillmore  sacrifices  something  of  his  personalitv  and 
his  book  gains  the  fuller  commendation  of  Mr.  Prentice.  The  editor 
protests  against  “the  dismissal  of  our  beloved  Sterndale  Bennett 
with  the  bare  mention  of  his  name,”  the  author’3  curiously  inadequate 
estimate  of  Weber,  and  his  coldness  towards  Brahms.  Protest  is 
excellent  and  an  editor's  prerogative  ;  but  Mr.  Prentice  goes  further 
by  omitting  or  modiiying  the  offending  passages,  and  inserting  his 
own  views  of  Bennett  and  Brahms.  If  Mr.  Fillmore's  individuality 
suffers  in  the  present  edition,  his  views — if  they  are  his  views — 
become  more  coherent  and  acceptable.  His  book  is  a  survey  of  the 
subject,  not  an  historical  study ;  but  it  is  thoughtful  aud  sug¬ 
gestive.  His  criticism  is  frequently  happy,  as  when  he  treats  of 
the  technique  of  the  Romanticists.  lie  is  unjust  to  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Thalberg  in  his  bare  reference  to  him  as  one  of  a  school 
of  shallow  players.  He  regards  Mendelssohn  too  little  as  the 
musician,  too  much  as  the  Admirable  Crichton,  as  is  the  fashion 
in  this  country,  and  he  thinks  his  pianoforte  works  “  superior  to 
almost  anything  of  Weber’s.”  He  refers  the  invention  of  the 
pianoforte  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  assigns 
it  accurately  to  Cristofori;  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  an  instrument  made  in  Modena  in  1598. 

Mr.  li.  Morris  Stewart’s  Studies  in  Christian  History  (Blackwood 
&  Sons)  comprise  a  number  of  inanimate  and  thin  sketches  of 
various  phases  in  early  Chiistian  history,  with  an  ill-preserved  con¬ 
tinuity.  They  form  a  precis  of  historical  events,  combined  with  a 
commentary  that  is  more  distinguished  by  theological  parti pris  than 
historical  breadth.  The  author  views  the  development  of  Christi¬ 
anity  from  other  standpoints  than  that  of  the  historian  ;  it  is  more 
natural  to  consider  his  book  as  an  antidote  to  Gibbon  for  the  use 
of  the  young  than  designed,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  as  a  contribution 
to  history.  The  section  that  treats  of  ascetism  and  the  origin  of 
monastic  orders  is  nothing  more  than  a  tolerably  specious  plead¬ 
ing,  and  throughout  the  book  we  miss  the  concentration  and 
impartial  vision  of  the  historian. 

Tne  student  of  to-day  cannot  complain  that  his  wants  are 
not  fully  met.  On  all  sides  there  is  a  continuous  production  of 
guides,  handbooks,  and  primers.  Our  Common  Fossils  (Chatto 
&  Windus)  will  be  useful  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  student  of 
palaeontology;  it  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  the  author,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Taylor,  is  an  accomplished  writer.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  careful  indication  of  the  localities  where  the  various 
fossils  may  be  found,  so  that  the  book  is  a  guide  as  well  as  a 
popular  treatise. 

Archaeology  and  poetry,  philology  and  romance,  were  curiously 
blended  in  the  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  Loch  Elive  and  the  Hons  of 
Uisnach  (Alexander  Gardner).  With  much  that  i3  prolix  and 
dry,  or  of  illusive  interest  to  the  general,  there  is  something 
genuinely  attractive  in  this  speculative  volume,  which  now  appears 
for  the  second  time.  The  illustrations  by  Miss  Knox  .Smith,  though 
of  unequal  merit,  have  the  literal  quality  that  renders  them  true 
topographical  aids. 

In  A  Journey  Due  South  (Vizetelly  &  Co.)  Mr.  Sala  is  in  his 
brightest  and  cheeriest  mood,  ready  with  quip  and  jest  and  anec¬ 
dote,  brimful  of  allusion  ever  happy  and  pat.  Not  even  his  de¬ 
pressing  sojourn  in  Bastia  and  his  illness  in  Ajaccio  seem  to  have 
affected  his  hearty  delight  in  Rome  and  Naples.  The  barbarous 
cuts  in  the  present  edition  serve  somewhat  to  avert  the  contagion 
of  the  author's  high  spirits. 

Mr.  Gorman  gives  very  dogmatic  expression  to  his  view  of  the 
inspiration  aud  authority  of  Swedenborg’s  De  cultu  et  amove  Dei 
in  his  preface  to  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Olowes's  translation,  On  the 
Worship  and  Love  of  God  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  The 
translator,  in  his  quaint  and  admirable  preface,  testifies  to  his 
belief  in  the  value  of  Swedenborg’s  revelation  in  the  warmest 
terms ;  but  he  does  not  regard  it  as  produced  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  the  author's  spirit  uni  sight.  Hence,  he  argues,  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  inspired  truths  embodied  in  Swedenborg's 
later  works.  A  very  burning  question  is  raised  by  Mr.  Gorman, 
who  disputes  this  view,  and  formulates  the  dogma  that  all  con¬ 
sistent  followers  of  Swedenborg  are  bound  to  uccept  the  work  ns 

(13I  Corneille's  Le  Cid.  I’ar  Leon  Delbos.  London:  Williams  & 

Nor^atc. 


the  only  true  theory  of  the  creation,  that  no  other  is  needed,  and 
all  others  are  erroneous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
Mr.  Gorman  courteously  recognizes  the  zeal  and  literary  qualities  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  and  has  unconsciously  absorbed  not  a  little  of  his  style. 
Thus,  of  the  translator's  preface  Mr.  Gorman  writes,  “  It  begins 
by  an  assertion,  unsupported  by  any,  the  least  evidence,”  &c.,  and 
on  the  first  page  of  the  translation  we  meet  with  the  like  con¬ 
struction — ■“  and  thus  in  every  its  least  progress,’’  &c. 

Mr.  George  Eyre's  poem  The  Sage  of  Thebes  (Elliot  Stock) 
introduces  an  Egyptian  Faust.  We  see  him  with  the  familiar 
night-lamp,  “  the  parchment  turning,  full  of  all  the  deepest 
learning,”  sad  and  disconsolate,  for  “  he  had  read  the  volumes  all.” 
He  yearns  for  his  wasted  youth,  drinks  the  “  crystal  liquid,”  and 
attains  his  desire : — 

Suddenly  a  gleaming  glory 
Pierced  the  shadow  and  the  gloom, 

And  beside  the  magian  hoary 
Stood  a  Radiance  in  the  room. 

The  Radiance,  who  is  also  a  “  mighty  Warning,”  in  some  inex¬ 
plicable  fashion  is  propitious ;  the  Sage  passes  through  much 
adventure,  finds  “  Joy’s  grape  ”  as  tasteless  as  asphaltic  fruit  until 
the  “  Ewig-weibliche  ”  intervenes  and  he  dies  a  hero’s  death.  The 
poem  is  full  of  false  notes  and  of  feeble  execution. 

Mr.  Alfred  Marshall  others  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  in  his  Cambridge  lecture  on  The  Present  Position  of 
Economics  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  A  lucid  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  scientific  outlook  is  concluded  by  a  strong  appeal  to  University 
men  now  at  Cambridge — “  the  great  mother  of  strong  men  ” — for 
their  practical  sympathy.  The  social  problems  to  be  solved  are 
numerous  and  weighty  ;  the  grateful  labourers  in  economics  are  few. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  replace  men  like  Jevons  and  Clifte  Leslie, 
Henry  Fawcett  and  Arnold  Toynbee,  but  we  may  trust  Mr. 
Marshall's  teaching  may  be  fruitful  of  unlooked-for  good. 

Subsequent  to  the  recent  dynamite  outrages,  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  the  L  nited  States  Government  possessed 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  explosives  employed  were 
traceable  to  persons  living  in  the  States.  On  the  other  side, 
the  case  of  Dr.  Bernard  was  quoted  as  if  the  failure  to  con¬ 
vict  in  that  instance  was  due  to  doubts  of  the  legalitv  of 
the  procedure,  and  not  to  the  political  prejudice  of  the  jury. 
Dynamiting  and  Extra-territorial  Crime  (Jersey  City :  Liun  & 
Co.)  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  “  the  prosecution  of  persons 
sending  dynamite  abroad  for  criminal  purposes  belongs  to  the 
State  from  whose  soil  the  dynamite  is  sent,”  and  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  author,  Dr.  Wharton  of 
Philadelphia,  cites  a  number  of  cases  in  support  of  this  view  ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  acknowledges  that  England  recognizes  in  the 
United  States  one  nationality,  and  not  the  separate  and  distinct 
jurisprudences  of  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Percy  Taylor’s  Go  West!  (Wyman  &  Sons)  is  a  handy 
practical  guide  for  emigrants  to  the  western  United  States  and 
.Manitoba,  witli  much  us- ful  information  and  advice  to  agri¬ 
culturists.  Farm  and  Factory  (Henry  Stevens  &  Son)  is  an 
interesting  little  book  on  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  and 
other  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  author,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Dodge,  is  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
)\  ashington,  and  is  thus  able  to  enforce  his  views  by  soma 
valuable  and  suggestive  figures.  Ilis  view  of  American  agriculture 
is  most  sanguine.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bevir’s  Guide  to  Siena  and  San 
Gimignano  (Stanford)  is  an  excellent  companion  for  the  artistic 
tourist. 

1  ho  Rev.  T.  W.  Webbs  The  Sun  and  his  Phenomena  (Longmans 
&  Co.)  is  a  descriptive  treatise,  useful  for  schools.  Dr.  McCosh 
discourses  on  Certitude,  Providence,  and  Prayer  (Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark)  with  conviction  and  sincerity.  We  have  received 
Mr.  Stanford's  Catalogue  of  Maps,  The  Official  Year-Book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  1885  (S.P.C.K.),  The  Electrician's  Directory 
for  1885  (Tucker),  and  May’s  British  and  Irish  Pi  • ess  Guide. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respectiny 
A  DVERTISEMENTS  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joiin  IIart, 
33  South  am  pi  on  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher , 
Mr.  V\  ii.liam  Boyce,  at  the  Office ,  .38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscr  iptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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Copies'  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  he  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capuaines,  Paris,  and 
69  Hue  d' Antibes,  Cannes',  also  of  31.  Bn,  G  1’assaye  des  Pastes, 
Brussels. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Now  ready,  VOL  UME  L  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  "2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Cd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  0{/iee,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


T30YAL  LITERARY  FUND.  —  The  NINETY-SIXTII 

A  U  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  CORI’flR ATION  will  take  place  in  Willis'* 
Room  .  on  Wednesday,  Mso  (>.  at  half-past  5jix  1'  Seven,  precisely.  i  he  EARL  of 
ROSEBERY  in  the  Chair.  l’hc  Stewards  will  be  ami  mu-  d  in  future  Advert  semen td. 

A.  LLEWElYN  HOSE  KTS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

7  Adel  phi  Terrace,  W.C.  _ _ _ 

j  rrilE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  — 

A  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £25,  will  be  offered  for  competition  to  Students  commencing 
their  Medical  E  mention  in  May  1885. 

The  l  .xamin  «t. on  w.ll  l.c  m  Classics,  Mathematics,  or  Natural  Science,  and  will  commerce 
on  April  '29.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  (Application,  acldiesscd  to  the  Dkan,  or  the 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  at  the  Hospital.  _ 

|  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  S.W.^— 

’  ’  The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Mny  1.  \  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

;  value  £10,  is  Oli'e  e.i  lor  Competition.  Tin-  Examination  will  be  in  Chemistry  (.organic  and 
I  inoriranie)  and  Physics,  and  will  he  held  on  May  1. 

L'or  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  o 

F.  DE  II A  VILE  AND  HAI.I.,  M.D..  Dam. 
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Lord  Cairns. 

Egypt.  An  Easter  Review.  The  Chinese  Victories. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Cats.  Prince  Bismarck’s  Birthday. 

The  Canadian  Outbreak.  Mrs.  Weldon.  Whigs  and  Radicals. 
Reus  Coniitens.  Disestablishment. 

The  Afghan  Difficulty. 


Early  Spring  on  the  Quantocks. 

The  Political  Campaign.  Peace-Eggers. 

The  University  Sports.  Traders  and  the  Railways. 
Roman  Catholics  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Picture  Galleries. 
The  University  Boat-Race.  “An  Established  Press?’’ 
Racing.  “  Miserables  !  a  la  porte  !  ” 


PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING.  „ 

The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  April  27.  I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil 
Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section — Applications  to 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  S<i/h  rintcjidp.nt  Educational  Department. 

AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master— The  Rev.  II.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 

Ireland,  and  Cia\en  Scholar. 

The  Second  Term,  1885,  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  At  ril  9.  New  boys  will  be  received  on 
the  previous  day  by  appointment,  but  boys  may  be  admitted  later  in  the  term.  'Ibis  term 
is  particularly  suituble  lor  the  admiesion  ot  young  boys. 

The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  for  scholarship  and  otherexaminntions. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  are  :  -Three  Open  (  lassieul  S  ’holarsh  ps  ;  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School;  I  irst  Class  in  Classical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  hoard,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-mne  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Clioristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  tbe  Master. _ _ 

jnilELTENlIAM  COLLEGE— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SC1IOLAR- 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  dchomr- 
tdiip  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  ot  an  old  Cheltoman. — 
Ai  ply  to  the  Secretary,  th«  College, Cheltenham.  _ _ _ 

p  LI  ETON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

Qnd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCIJOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  sneeml  tuna 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  i-cholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  lroin  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  cli.ton.  Bristol. _ _ 

EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday, 

1  April  24.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. _ 


History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Three  Novels.  Easter  Cards. 

The  Scientific  Roll— Climate.  The  Wreck  of  the  “  Nisero." 
Stories  of  Character  and  Scenery.  Rule's  Edition  of  Eadmer. 
The  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bulandshahr. 
Bartolozzi  Prints.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1.535,  MARCH  28,  1885: 

The  Crisis  —  The  Financial  Agreement  —  Lech  win  a’ and —  The  Fighting  round 
Sonakim  — Lifeboats— Gordon  and  the  Gla«J$toni'es— Practical  Law  Reform- 
Diplomacy  in  China — Two  Birthdays— A  meric — Po  soning  British  Wells— The 
Canadian  Disturbance— Stealing  no  Larceny— The  Redistribution  Bid. 

Vaudoux  and  Voodoo -A  Cot  servative  Mr  John  Moiley—  The  Late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln— Leicester  and  Smallpox— Sir  Cbar’es  Dilke  Climbing  up  some  Other 
Waj — The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts — The  Indian  Budget— The  Magistrate  at  the 
Court  Theatre  —  The  Baeh  Commemoration  —  Mr.  Charles  Bertram  ;  Mr. 
Cliffoid  Harrison — Delter  Farm. 

Diary  of  a  Civilian’s  Wife  in  India — Two  Novels — Saintsbury’s  Dryden,  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.  — shilling  Dreadfuls— Psychology— Three  Novels— Coptic  Churches— 
Two  Biographies— A  Handbook  of  Sculpture  — New  School  Books — French 
Literature— New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


T5ADLEY  COLLEGE— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

-L  \j  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20.  will  he  filled  up  in  J  une  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars, apply  to  The  ltev.  the 
Warden  Radley  College.  Abingdon. _ _ 

rPRIN ITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

£  Highlands) _ Classical  anil  Modern  Shles_thc  latter  a  systematx.  nracticul.edu  ation 

for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Univer  itics,  Indian  Civil  bvrricc. 
Army,  and  other  Examina. h  its.  TWO  SCI  I.  II.  A  US  1 1 1  PS  ot  £30  a  >  cur  wnl  be  offend  tor 
competition  in  August _ For  particulars,  prospectus,  &e.,  apply  to  the  \\  arukx. _ 

HILLSIDE,  ELSTREE.— Thorough  PREPARATION  for 

PUBLI<  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Fourteen.  The  situation  is  exceptionally 
healthy,  and  within  easy  reach  of  London.  The  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  with  extensive 
Grounds  and  Plavfields.  The  household  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence  of  tbe  Head-Master's  W  te,  and  the  Boys  have  all  the  comforts  of  home.  During  the 
last  ten  years  Hillside  Boys  have  taken  good  places  at  Rugby.  Charterhouse,  Westminster, 
St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tax  lors'.  Marlborough.  U|»pin -ham.  (  lifton.  and  W  cllmgton. 

Backward  and  Delicate  Boys  receive  individual  and  spv  iul  tuition,  lerins  moderate, — l  or 
Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  Mr.  David  MinkO,  Hillside,  Elstree,  near  London. 

ENSINGT  O  N  F  0  UN  D  ATION  S  C II  O  O  L, 

Kensington  Square.  Founded  1831.  Vi-itor— The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 

Head- Master -The  Rev.  G.  S.  RAYNOR,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Assisted  by  a  competent  stall’ of  Masters.  For  Boarders  and  Day  Scholars  a  thorough  general 
Education.  Pupils  are  also  specially  prepared  for  »hc  Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Services. 
For  terms  ami  information  apply  to  die  Skcrf.tau  . ,  2«i  Kensington  Square,  W . 

Bournemouth.— private  tuition  for  Delicate  boys. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court — Address,  Rev.  E.  K. 
Phelps,  Brink  lea.  _ _ _ 

rpo  PUBLISHERS  or  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS.— 

£  Immediate  RE- ENG AGK M  E  XT  WANTED  by  Advertiser,  well  experienced  In 
Advertising,  Proof  Revising.  sub-K.litorinl  duties,  and  general  nfflee  routine.  Good  reler- 
ences,  and  moderate  salary.  Address.  W.  W..  I  Charlton  Si  reel,  lltzroy  Square.  W. _ _ 

INVESTMENT.  —  A  desirable  OPPORTUNITY  for  the 

J-  Employment  of  Monev  or  for  a  young  GENTLEMAN  w  th  Capital  wishing  to  enter 

BUSINESS _ Apply,  by  letter,  to  GREY,  PRiDKAUX.it  Booker,  48  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields, 

London,  W.  C.  _ _ 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

t  J  throughout  the  World. 


K 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JPRENCII  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — Tbe  TI1IRTY- 

J-  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  bv  ARTISTS  of  the 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to 6.30.  Admission.  Is. 


the 


r|MIE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verge 

£  Atlantic,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  in 
early  spring.  titio  Booms.  Table-dTiOte  at  separate  tables  daily  .—Address,  Maxaqbh, 
Ilfracombe,  North  Devon.  _ _ _ _ _ 


J7IRESIDE  COMFORT.  —  The  LITERARY  MACHINE, 

1  for  Holding  a  Book  ill  any  Position  over  an  Easv  Chair,  Bed.  or  Sola.  Deliciously 
luxurious.  Prices  from  21s.  Price  Bonks  post  free.— JOHN  CAR1ER,  ua.  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


c 


O  R  O  S  S 


HOSPITAL. 


8  II  A  RING 

Annual  Income.  Including  Annual  Subscriptions . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 


“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE'S  LAST  GREAT  Annual  Expenditure  . . . . ; . ;;£12T 

J-  Pit  TURF,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE  THE  COUNCIL  appeal  lor  HELP  to  meet  t rcduce  It,eitht^  7 

GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  an«l  his  oilier  great  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  lor  Investment.  _ 

Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


oval 


ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT  FUND  (incorporated  bv  R 

-cA  Charter!  for  the  RELIEF  of  the  WIDOWS  end  ORPHANS  of  British  Artists. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  IJUEEN. 

The  SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Cori oration  will  be  held 
at  tt’e  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Gient  Queen  street  on  Wednesday,  April  22,  lt85. 

The  Right  lion.  Viscount  HARDINGE  ir.  the  Chair. 

The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  by  the  voluniury  donations  and  subscriptions  of  Artists 
and  Patrons  oi  the  I  inc  Arts.  Gentlemen’s  Tickets.  21s.  ;  Ladies’.  12s.  Ibl.  ;  maybe  obtained 
o  tbe  Stewards,  at  t  e  Bur  of  the  Fieemusous*  Tavern,  and  of  the  Secre.ory,  L.  YOLNU,  Esq., 
23  Garrick  Stieet,  W.C. _ 

II  IB  BERT  LECTURE,  1885.—  \  COURSE  of  SIX 

I'he  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Influence 
of  Paulinism  on  Christianity,”  will  be  delivc  id  in  English  by  Pro  es-or  PFLEIDEREH,  ot 
the  University  ot  Berlin,  ot  St.  George’s  Ilall,  Langbam  Place,  on  the  following  days— 
namely,  Monday,  I3th,  Wednesday,  15t  -,  Monday,  20th.  Wednesduy,  22nd,  Monday, 27th, 
and  Wednesday,  29th  April,  at  l  ive  P.M.  Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lecture- will  be  by 
ticket,  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  or  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send 
their  Names  und  Address  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  &  NOkgatk,  U  1 1 ennettu  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C  ,  not  later  than  April  4,  and  as  soon  us  possible  utter  that  date  tickets  will  be 
issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hull  will  accommodate. 

The  same  (  oin'se  of  Lectures  will  nlso  be  delivered  by  Professor  I’FLEIDERElt  at  Oxford, 
in  the  New  Examination  Schools. at  4.:jn  p.M.,  on  each  or  the  followingduys— namely,  Tuesday, 
14tli,  Friday.  17  h,  Tuesday.  21st,  Friday.  24th,  and  Tuesday,  28th  April,  und  I  riduy.lst  May. 
Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  Ilibbert  Trustees . 


rPHE  I1IBBER1 

J-  LECTURES  on  “  T1 


HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDSTEADS. 

3ft.  IRON  FRENCH,  from  10s.  Gd.  |  3  ft.  BRASS  FRENCH,  from  48s. 

BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES.  3  ft.,  from  11s.  ,  4 

ANEW  SPRING  MATTRESS,  warranted  good  and  serviceable. at  a  very  m  derate 
price.  3ft..  30».  This  with  a  Top  Mattress  (3ft., 20s.'  makes  a  most  coin.orlable  lied, 
and  cannot  be  surpassed  at  the  price.  _ _  .  ,  AA  AAA  , _ , _  „  ,, 

HEARS  SOM  MIL  it  ELASITQUt:  PORTATIF.  of  which  30,000  have  been  sol  1,  is 

•  '  This,  with  a  I  rench  Muttress,  makes  a 

UEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

PI  MN  SUITES,  from  £3.  DECORATED  SUITES,  from  £S  l(H.  SUITES  OF  WHITE 
from  £11  AslI  AND  WALNUT  SUITES,  from  £12  12s.  SCREENS,  specially 
suitable  for  Bedrooms.  21s.  EASY  CHAIRS,  from  35s.  COUCHES,  bum  75s. 
WRITING  TABLES,  lroin  25s.  OCCASIONAL  TABLES,  from  10s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  BY  POST. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


the  Lest  Spring  Mattress  yet  invented.  3ft.,  -10s. 
most  luxurious  bed. 
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SIXOPE-OX-TIIE-KHUSHK. 

THE  very  grave  news  which  reached  this  country  last 
Thursday  has  completely  and,  it  may  be,  permanently 
transformed  the  Afghan  situation.  So  grave  is  it,  indeed, 
and  so  profound  the  sensation  which  it  has  everywhere  pro¬ 
duced,  that  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  its  having  come  attended  with  the  most  authoritative 
official  confirmation.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  facts  may,  of 
course,  be  trusted,  and  his  account  of  the  affair  on  the 
Khushk  leaves  little  or  nothing  material  to  be  ascertained. 
It  is  clear  from  this  account  that  the  attack  of  General 
Komaroff  on  the  Afghan  position  was  actually  what  even 
to  Air.  Gladstone  it  appears  to  be  —  an  “  unprovoked 
“  aggression.”  We  have  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  positive 
statement  that  “  no  forward  movement  of  any  kind  ” — 
a  contradiction  apparently  even  of  the  reported  advance 
on  Zulfikar — was  made  by  the  Afghans  before  or  since 
Alarch  17  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  same  authority  that 
before  the  affair  of  the  30th  “  every  endeavour  was 
“  being  made  by  the  Russians  to  induce  the  Afghans 
“  to  begin  the  fight” — the  former  twice  attempting  to 
pass  forcibly  through  the  pickets  of  the  latter.  So 
far  as  at  present  appears,  indeed,  it  looks  as  if  Russia 
were  at  a  loss  even  for  a  colourable  excuse  for  General 
Komaroff’s  proceedings.  The  General  himself  has  not 
alleged,  what  has  been  urged  for  him  by  his  too  precipitate 
admirers  in  this  country,  that  his  attack  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  reprisal  upon  the  Afghan  advance  on  Zulfikar.  lie  has 
put  forward  nothing  in  his  official  report  except  the  vague 
pretext  of  having  been  compelled  by  “the  provocative  and 
“  manifestly  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Afghans  to  attack 
“  their  fortified  positions  on  both  banks  of  the  Khushk.” 
The  second  telegram  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  at  midnight  on  Thursday,  describes  what 
is  in  all  probability  the  particular  Afghan  movement  which 
did  duty  for  provocative  and  manifestly  hostile  proceed¬ 
ings.  Seeing  themselves  menaced  by  a  Russian  advance 
in  force  to  Ak-Tepe,  the  Afghans  threw  out  vedettes  to 
their  front  and  extended  their  pickets  to  Pul  i-Khisti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Khushk,  and  gradually  strengthened  it, 
until  on  the  30th  the  bulk  of  their  force  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  across  the  river.  This,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  added, 
did  not,  in  his  opinion,  properly  constitute  an  advance,  but 
was  “  the  occupation  of  a  more  advantageous  position  ” — a 
statement  which,  without  the  addition  of  the  further  quali¬ 
fying  adjective  “  defensive,”  undoubtedly  implied  in  it,  is 
not  as  strong  as  it  might  have  been  made.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  the  movement  in  question,  undertaken  under 
such  circumstances,  is  no  more  provocative  than  was  the 
Afghan  reply  to  the  first  shot  from  the  Russians.  The 
Attack  remains  what  Air.  Gladstone  described  it — an  un 
provoked  aggression.  Another  serious  incident  of  the 
business,  and  one  more  directly  implicating  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  absolute,  and  it  would 
seem  even  insolent,  repudiation  by  the  Russian  military 
authorities  of  the  engagement  of  Alarch  17.  Twice  at  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden’s  instance  did  Captain  Yate  seek  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Russian  chief  of  the  stsiff,  and  while  on 
the  first  occasion  that  officer  denied  all  knowledge  of  AI. 
de  Gieus’s  arrangement  with  the  British  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  status  quo ,  he  at  the  second 
interview  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  even  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  attack  the  Afghans  without  notice,  claiming  the  right 


to  dislodge  their  outposts  “whenever  they  might  incon- 
“  venience  the  Russians,  without  reference  to  a  third  party.” 
From  first  to  last,  in  short,  the  affair  seems  to  present  every 
possible  circumstance  of  offence,  from  lawlessness  of  action 
down  to  brutality  of  manners. 

We  may  assume  that  whatever  differences  appear  among 
us  on  points  of  procedure,  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  in 
the  country  as  to  the  spirit  which  should  animate  British 
policy  at  this  crisis.  To  do  All-.  Gladstone  justice,  he  has 
thus  far  shown  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  his  duty  in  the 
matter.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  he  has  had  time  to 
do  nothing  but  prefer  the  mere  formal  demand  for  “  expla- 
“  nations  ” ;  and,  since  it  is  already  quite  obvious  what 
these  explanations  will  be — namely,  of  the  unfortunate- 
incident  and  fault-on-both-sides  character — it  is  not  pre¬ 
mature  to  consider  what  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  should  be.  What  it  should  not  be  is  evident 
enough  ;  it  should  not  be  a  mere  demand  for  the  recall  and 
disgrace  of  the  Russian  commander  who  has  provoked  this 
conflict.  That  farce  has  already  been  enacted  too  often  by 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  we  are  in  too 
serious  a  mood  just  now  to  be  amused  by  it.  “  Imprudent 
“  generals”  are  as  common  in  the  Russian  army  as  black¬ 
berries  on  an  English  hedge.  Imprudence  in  Central  Asia 
has  almost,  indeed,  become  a  recognized  road  to  promotion 
in  that  service ;  and  the  commander  who  is  imprudent 
enough  to  require  disavowal  and  recall  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  foreign  Government  may  consider  his  for¬ 
tune  made.  We  are  not  the  least  interested  in  replacing 
General  Komaroff  by  some  other  mild-looking  elderly 
gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  will  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  emulating  the  exploits  of  his  predecessor.  What 
we  require  is  not  that  this  or  that  Russian  general  should 
be  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  that  the  Russian 
forces  should  clear,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of  Afghanistan. 
Their  occupation  of  the  places  which  they  still  hold  was 
always  an  acknowledged  source  of  danger  from  the  first;  it 
has  now  given  occasion  to  an  outrageous  attack  upon  an 
ally  of  England,  and  it  must  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Every  one  must  now  see  the  fatal  error  of  the  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  which  we  described  a  fortnight 
ago  as  what  it  was — a  surrender.  When  Air.  Gladstone 
agreed  or  arranged  to  waive  the  demand  of  Russian  re¬ 
tirement  before  proceeding  with  the  negotiations,  he  prac¬ 
tically  put  his  Afghan  policy  at  the  mercy  of  the  im¬ 
prudent  General.  Fortunately,  however,  the  error  is  not 
irreparable;  the  Russian  Government,  indeed,  have  been 
liberal  in  supplying  us  with  the  means  of  repairing  it. 
They  have  taken  no  steps,  and  in  all  probability  have 
deliberately  abstained  from  taking  steps,  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  arrangement  by  their  military  com¬ 
manders;  and  they  have  shown  on  their  own  part  no 
signs  of  readiness  to  execute  what  was  of  course  the 
implied  consideration  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  waiver  of  the 
retirement  demand.  We  are  not  a  step  nearer  to  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  than  we  were  before.  The 
Russian  answer,  “  contemplating  an  early  meeting  of  the 
“  Commission,”  has  turned  out  to  bo  more  contemplative 
than  practical ;  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  aro  still 
temporizing,  while  their  generals  are  acting;  and  further 
parley  with  them  on  a  mere  preliminary  point  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  is,  after  what  has  happened,  impossible.  It  Inis 
now  become  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government  to  reoccupy 
the  ground  they  should  never  have  abandoned.  Their 
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“  lapsed  ”  demand  should  be  revived ;  and  Russia  should 
be  called  upon  unconditionally,  and  in  the  form  ot  an 
ultimatum,  to  retire  her  troops  to  the  positions  which  they 
occupied  at  the  time  when  the  delimitation  agreement  was 
concluded. 

This  we  hold  to  be  the  minimum  of  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Government  at  this  crisis.  The  manifest 
interests  of  the  Empire,  as  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  position  in  the  Asiatic  world,  can  be  safeguarded  by 
nothing  less  than  this ;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
honour  of  the  country,  as  pledged  to  an  ally,  may  not  be 
found  to  demand  something  more.  Until  we  know,  how¬ 
ever,  what  has  passed  in  the  conferences  between  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Ameer  at  Rawul  Pindi,  we  are  not,  of 
course,  in  a  position  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  our 
Afghan  policy  may  be  immediately  affected  by  the  affair  of 
March  30.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Durbar,  the  loyal 
declarations  of  the  Ameer,  and  the  obvious  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  military  strength  of  India,  are  matters  for 
hearty  satisfaction;  but  they  only  serve  to  increase  the  respon¬ 
sibility  now  resting  on  the  Government.  Let  them  shrink 
from  their  plain  duty  at  the  present  crisis,  and  they  will  lose 
their  “  friendly  ”  Afghanistan  the  day  after  they  have  gained 
it.  The  whole  value  of  the  imposing  military  pageant 
which  Abdurrahman  witnessed  would  be  destroyed  at  the 
first  moment  of  a  suspicion  that  the  possessors  of  this  for¬ 
midable  army  are  prepared  to  allow  his  own  troops  to  be 
wantonly  attacked  and  slaughtered  without  coming  promptly 
and  resolutely  to  his  assistance.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
now  that  Afghau  blood  has  been  shed  by  Russians  on  the 
frontier  we  can  prosecute  our  dispute  with  Russia  iu  the 
same  academical  fashion  that  some  among  us  still  seem  to 
consider  appropriate.  In  the  first  place,  Afghan  blood  so 
shed  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  Asia,  English  blood ;  but, 
over  and  above  the  impression  thus  produced,  it  is  blood 
which  has  been  shed  partly  in  our  own  cause,  and  which  we 
are  in  honour  bound  to  avenge.  However,  the  mere  act  of 
protection  to  Afghans  and  to  their  territory  is  a  duty  of 
even  more  instant  urgency,  and  this  can  at  the  lowest  be 
only  satisfied  by  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  retirement 
of  Russia,  backed  by  the  immediate  advance  of  British 
forces  into  Afghanistan. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  IRELAND. 

IN  reading  the  accounts  of  the  reception  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Ireland  it  is  almost  difficult 
to  avoid  a  touch  of  sympathy  with  the  Separatist  party. 
The  blow  which  it  inflicts  on  them  is  so  crushing ;  its  reply 
to  their  vaunts  and  vapourings  is  so  ridiculously  complete. 
Up  to  the  last,  perhaps,  they  may  have  hoped  that  some 
hitch  or  other  would  have  occurred  on  Wednesday;  that 
some  visible  sign  of  sulking,  however  insignificant,  might 
mar  the  grace  and  chill  the  joyousness  of  the  Irish  welcome 
to  the  Royal  visitors ;  but  even  that  feeble  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  If  there  really  be  anybody  in  Dublin  who 
shares  the  views  of  the  Parnellite  party  as  to  the  respect¬ 
ful  or  disrespectful  coldness  with  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  ought  to  be  received,  he  must  enter¬ 
tain  it  as  a  very  theoretical  opinion  indeed.  He  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  testified  it  even  passively  and  by 
absence ;  for  it  seems  to  be  pretty  evident  that  practically 
the  whole  population  of  Dublin  were  at  the  windows  or 
in  the  streets.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until 
the  arrival  of  their  illustrious  guests,  the  entire  capital 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  preparations  to  receive 
them.  No  work  was  done  ;  but  few  shops  were  open,  and 
nobody  bought  or  sold  anything  in  those  that  were.  The 
only  business  that  flourished  was  that  of  the  cabmen  and 
carmen ;  the  only  article  of  commerce  in  demand  was 
bunting.  One  does  not  know  what  a  cool-headed  Celt  like 
Mr.  O’Brien,  whose  newspaper  is  a  curious  study  on  the 
subject,  can  make  of  last  Wednesday’s  proceedings;  but  they 
certainly  appear  to  resemble  what  we  impulsive  Saxons 
are  accustomed  to  call  an  “  enthusiastic  reception.”  Of 
course  there  may  be  some  occult  meaning  in  the  whole 
affair  which  only  the  eye  of  the  patriot  can  detect.  The 
crowds  and  cheers  and  flags  may  all  have  been  meant  to 
convey  in  some  subtle  fashion  the  intense  hostility  of  Ireland 
to  the  English  connexion ;  but  if  so,  the  demonstration  errs 
on  the  side  of  excessive  finesse.  If  kicking  down  stairs  is  a 
superfluous  piece  of  dramatic  business  in  the  dissembling 


of  love,  it  must  surely  be  as  unnecessary  to  the  dissembling 
of  hatred  to  embrace  your  visitor  on  the  front  doorstep. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  we  cling  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Parnellites  will  find  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few  days 
exceedingly  unpleasant  reading.  We  can  quite  believe  that 
many  of  them,  whose  bark  is  worse  than  their  bite — which, 
however,  allows  their  bite  a  pretty  good  margin  of  mischief 
— had  no  wish  that  any  grave  discourtesy  should  be  offered 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  prepossessions  which  Mr. 
Parnell  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  inherited  from 
his  Royal  descent  are  doubtless  held  in  check  by  his  more 
than  Roman  virtue ;  but  he  less  than  any  one,  as  being  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  the  decent  behaviour  of  the 
Irish  populace,  could  have  wished  that  any  unmannerly 
scandal  should  occur.  Still  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
either  the  leader  or  the  followers  can  have  expected,  or  can 
be  anything  but  disgusted  by,  what,  on  their  own  principles, 
they  are  bound  to  regard  as  the  unworthy  acclamations 
with  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  have  been  received. 
They  cannot,  we  say,  have  genuinely  enjoyed  their  newspaper 
— not  even  their  United  Ireland — this  week;  and  the  Times 
of  Wednesday  must  have  given  them  almost  as  bad  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  the  issues'  of  the  following  days.  For 
in  that  impression  they  will  have  come  across  the  honest 
and  spirited  letter  received  by  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Philadelphia  from  Secretary  Bayard,  but,  as  the  report 
significantly  adds,  “  not  read  at  its  banquet  on  St.  Patrick’s 
“  Day.”  It  is  not  the  kind  of  letter  which  Irish  patriotic 
Societies  in  America  would  read  at  their  banquets ;  as  a  brief 
summary  of  its  contents  will  show.  Secretary  Bayard 
wrote  to  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  accept  the 
Society’s  invitation  to  dine  with  them  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  pleading  pressure  of  public  duties  as  an  excuse  for 
his  refusal.  But  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  describe  his 
public  duties  in  a  very  disagreeable  way.  He  says  that 
“  they  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  none  with  more 
“  force  than  to  American  citizens  of  Irish  blood  or  birth 
“  who  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  secure  liberty  by  sus- 
“  taining  a  government  of  law,  and  who  realize  the  con- 
“  stant  attention  that  is  needful  in  the  midst  of  anarchical 
“  demonstrations  which  we  witness  in  other  lands,  and  the 
“  echoes  of  which  we  can  detect  even  here  in  our  own  free 
“  country,  where  base  and  silly  individuals  seek  to  stain  the 
“  name  of  Ireland  by  associating  the  honest  struggle  for 
“  just  government  with  senseless  and  wicked  crimes.”  In 
other  words,  says  the  Secretary,  “  I  am  unable  to  dine  with 
“  you,  gentlemen,  because  I  am  too  much  engaged  in  watch- 
“  ing  the  operations  of  the  scoundrels  who  are  bringing 
“  disgrace  on  your  cause  and  mine.”  He  adds,  of  course 
with  due  courtesy,  that  “there  is  no  class  of  our  citizens 
“  from  whom,  &c.,  can  be  more  confidently  expected  than 
“  such  as  compose  your  respected  and  benevolent  Society  ”  ; 
that  “  those  who  worthily  celebrate  the  birthday  of  St. 
“  Patrick  will  not  forget  that  he  drove  out  of  Ireland 
“  the  reptiles  that  creep  and  sting.”  But  to  celebrate 
it  as  worthily  as  this  appears  to  have  been  a  “  counsel 
“  of  perfection  ”  to  the  Hibernian  Society  of  St.  Patrick. 
They  either  did  not  themselves  entirely  approve  of  the 
Secretary’s  letter,  or  doubted  whether  it  would  commend 
itself  universally  to  their  subscribers,  and  they  sat  down 
to  dinner  without  reading  this  most  appropriate  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grace.  Mr.  Bayard’s  letter,  however,  having 
now  found  its  way  into  print,  will  do  nearly  as  much 
good  perhaps  without  the  Society’s  approval.  It  will 
show  that  there  is  at  least  one  public  man  in  the  United 
States  who  disdains  to  truckle  to  the  lower  Irish  vote,  and 
whose  example,  therefore,  may  possibly  shame  some  of  his 
more  subservient  fellow-politicians  into  the  assumption  of 
a  less  unworthy  attitude  than  too  many  of  them  have  too 
long  maintained.  And  if  it  were  to  become  the  general 
practice  among  American  politicians  to  imitate  Secretary 
Bayard’s  conduct,  the  results,  not  merely  to  the  dynamiter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  to  the  agiLator  on 
this  side,  might  be  very  serious  indeed.  The  invincible 
reluctance  which  the  Parnellites  have  always  shown  to 
denounce  the  skirmishing  fund  and  its  promoters  is  the 
evident  measure  of  their  suspicion  that  the  agitation  is 
supported  from  substantially  the  same  sources  as  those 
which  supply  the  sinews  of  the  dynamite  war.  Anything 
which  promises  to  stop  the  flow  of  these  subscriptions  must 
be  a  relief  to  the  consciences  of  Ministers.  lor,  in  spite  of 
the  impudent  attempt  of  “X”in  the  Times  to  make  the 
late  Government  responsible  for  not  “strengthening”  a 
Peace  Preservation  Act  which  their  successors  dropped 
altogether,  it  is  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  that-  this 
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portentous  development  of  American-Irisli  Nationalism  is 
due. 

The  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  have,  in  short,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  time  before  them  for  the  next  few  weeks.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  the  spirit  displayed  last  Tuesday  in 
Dublin  will  be  maintained  throughout  the  Royal  sojourn  in 
the  capital  and  emulated  in  the  other  places  in  Ireland 
through  which  the  Royal  visitors  are  to  pass.  And  though 
we  are  not  by  any  means  among  those  who  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  such  demonstrations,  we  find  in  these  a 
significance  which  the  Nationalists  will  probably  view  with 
the  more  disgust  from  the  fact  of  their  having  themselves 
done  most  to  create  it.  Taken  by  itself,  an  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  Ireland, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  exact  value,  would  certainly 
have  had  less  meaning  than  it  possesses  now.  Irishmen  are 
an  impressionable  race,  and  show  themselves  as  pleased  in 
the  mass  at  giving  pleasure  to  others  as  does  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Irishman  of  private  life.  This  admission  would 
have  to  be  made  (as  it  has,  of  course,  to  be  made  now)  in 
reduction  of  the  serious  significance  of  the  Prince’s  wel¬ 
come,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  add  by  way 
■of  enhancement  of  it.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Sexton,  to  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin — who  ought  not 
to  have  left  his  house  undecorated,  as  he  did,  but  to  have 
kept  one-half  of  it  bare  in  memory  of  the  self-exposure  of 
his  disloyal  speech,  and  to  have  draped  the  other  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  apology— thanks,  we  say,  to  the  undesignedly 
patriotic  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  a  very  material  addi¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  serious  significance  of  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  in  Ireland.  It  was  proved  that  on  a  matter  and 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  the  “  chosen  leader  ”  of  the  Irish 
people  is  quite  unable  to  lead  them  whither  he  will.  The 
Nationalists  might  have  left  the  Prince’s  visit  alone,  and 
would  have  only  been  commonly  discreet  in  doing  so.  But 
they  deliberately  elected  to  try  a  fall  with  Irish  loyalism, 
and  they  have  been  thrown  in  a  very  conspicuous  and  very 
ignominious  manner.  It  may  possibly  have  been  a  shrewd 
suspicion  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  part  that  this  would  happen  which 
has  induced  him  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  background  on 
this  question,  leaving  the  high-falutin’  to  be  done  by  Mr. 
Sexton  ;  but  he  could  not.  of  course,  do  much  in  the  way  of 
saving  his  disregarded  authority.  The  fact  remains,  and  is 
too  patent  to  be  overlooked  by  anybody,  that  whereas  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  party  exerted  their  utmost  energies  to 
make  the  Royal  visit  a  failure,  and  almost  staked  their 
political  credit  on  the  attempt  to  induce  the  Irish  people  to 
receive  the  Prince  and  Princess  coldly,  the  Irish  people 
have,  on  the  contrary,  received  them,  not  only  with  warmth, 
but  with  enthusiasm.  That,  disguise  it  or  explain  it  away 
as  we  will,  is  a  “  slap  in  the  face  ”  for  the  “  chosen  leader  of 
“  the  Irish  people  ”  ;  and  slaps  in  the  face  have  never  been 
known  to  strengthen  the  authority  or  to  raise  the  repute 
of  chosen  leaders  since  politics  began. 


COALING  STATIONS  AND  ARMED  SHIPS. 

'V'r  OTHING  so  satisfactory  has  been  reported  for  a  long 
a- x  time  as  the  success  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Paiuces  in 
securing  this  country  a  coaling  station  at  Port  Hamilton. 
A  post  has  been  needed  for  years  in  that  region,  and 
it  is  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
possessing  one  at  the  present  moment.  If  nothing  else  had 
to  be  considered,  the  great  extension  of  the  French  power  in 
the  Far  East  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  adding  to  our 
means  of  commanding  the  trade  routes  on  the  Chinese  coast. 
The  archipelago  of  which  Quelpart,  or  Quilpart,  or  Quelpeart 
is  the  chief  island,  was  obviously  meant  to  be  occupied  as  a 
British  naval  station.  Position  arid  nature  alike  point  out 
its  manifest  destiny.  It  lies  off  the  southern  end  of  Corea, 
midway  between  Japan  and  the  coast  of  China,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  exactly  where  it  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  commanding  the  trade  route  to  Pekin.  It 
also  affords  an  excellent  starting-place  a»d  base  of  operations 
for  a  squadron  which  may  have  to  cruise  to  the  north.  Then 
not  only  is  it  in  the  right  place,  but  it  is  all  it  should  be  to 
make  the  most  of  its  position.  The  coasts  are  rocky,  and 
Port  Hamilton,  the  proposed  coaling  station,  has  the  in¬ 
estimable  merit  of  being  the  one  harbour  in  the  group, 
besides  being  good  in  itself.  To  make  all  perfect,  we 
are  said  to  have  secured  this  prize  by  friendly  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Emperor  of  China.  It  is  better  to  get 
a  desirable  thing  by  fighting  than  not  to  get  it  at  all ; 


but  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  obtaining  territory 
without  shedding  blood  and  causing  ill  feeling.  If  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  islands  make  a  disturbance,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  for  once  we  shall  without  folly  be  able  to 
apply  the  policy  of  letting  them  stew  in  their  own  juice 
till  they  simmer  down.  The  possession  of  the  station  will 
not,  from  all  accounts,  entail  the  occupation  of  anything 
more.  There  is,  however,  no  probability  that  the  Quel- 
partians  (if  that  is  their  respectable  name)  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  living  on  good  terms  with  strangers  who  will 
spend  money  and  will  not  begin  by  shooting  them.  The 
acquisition  has  this  further  good  effect — that  it  will  tend  to 
promote  kindly  feelings  in  this  country  in  the  right  place, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  excite  lively  dissatisfaction 
among  certain  persons  who  have  been  responsible  for  much 
mischief.  The  believers  in  the  beauties  of  parochial  manage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs  will  feel  that  they  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  again.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  can  honestly  praise 
the  action  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  for  once,  and  even 
entertain  some  feeble  hopes  that  better  things  are  in  store. 

While  the  great  and  good  statesmen  now  at  the  helm 
are  so  far  on  the  path  to  repentance  as  to  have  secured  a  new 
coaling  station,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  they 
will  at  last  do  more  than  promise  to  ask  at  some  future  day 
for  money  to  be  spent  at  a  distant  period  in  fortifying  the  old 
ones.  Really  it  does  seem  time  to  put  the  harbours  to  which 
our  war-ships  must  needs  look  for  supplies  beyond  the 
risk  of  destruction  by  a  single  ironclad.  Several  of  them 
could  not  afford  to  despise  such  an  enemy  at  present.  No 
sane  man  believes  that  Hong  Kong  could  be  snuffed  out  by  a 
hostile  cruiser  before  breakfast,  nor  is  it  any  proof  of  wisdom 
to  shut  one’s  eyes  and  open  one’s  mouth  for  the  purpose 
of  swallowing  every  Correspondent’s  tale.  When  excited 
gentlemen  wire  home  that  the  sun  of  England's  glory  is  set 
for  ever  because  a  few  French  men-of-war  have  contrived  to 
weather  out  six  months  on  the  coast  of  Formosa,  for  the 
most  part  at  anchor,  or  that  the  Audacious  is  stopped  by  a 
head  sea — meaning,  as  it  would  seem,  any  head  sea — the 
only  answer  is  “fudge.”  Those  of  us  who  do  not  ignore 
man’s  considerable  liability  to  flurry,  his  gullibility  and  love 
of  gulling,  particularly  for  commercial  purposes,  know  how 
to  discount  yarns  of  this  kind.  The  French  officers  on  the 
coast  of  Formosa  are  loudly  complaining  that  they  have  not 
got  a  whole  boiler  in  the  squadron,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  Benbow  to  know  that  there  is  an  amount  of  head  sea 
which  will  stop  anything  afloat  except  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
whose  formidable  powers  are  not  at  the  disposal  even  of 
Russia.  But,  though  we  do  not  look  to  see  the  British 
Empire  tumble  to  pieces  at  the  first  hostile  broadside,  we 
are  none  the  less  of  opinion  that  its  defences  need  strength¬ 
ening  in  many  places  and  have  yet  to  be  begun  at  many 
others.  Hong  Kong  is  far  from  being  as  strong  as  it  should 
be,  and  places  of  even  greater  importance  have  been  scandal¬ 
ously  neglected.  Cyprus  has  been  used  by  the  virtuous 
rulers  who  denounced  its  acquisition ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  supply  it  with  a  defensible  harbour — 
a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach  of  engineering  skill  to  effect. 
Other  places  not  tainted  with  the  same  original  sin  have 
been  even  more  shamefully  neglected.  Singapore  is  as  little 
fortified  as  Brighton,  and  much  more  liable  to  attack. 
Almost  all  the  stations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  knocked  to  pieces  with  ea§e.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  home  ports ;  doubly 
needless,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is  probable  on  the  whole 
that  hostile  cruisers  would  not  venture  too  near  the  shores 
of  England.  The  first  duty  is  to  fortify  the  outlying 
stations  which  would  be  the  headquarters  of  the  squadrons 
detailed  to  defend  the  trade  routes.  It  is  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  in  the  long  run  our  hold  on  these  places 
depends  on  our  command  of  the  sea ;  but  they  are  of  value 
because  they  help  to  keep  our  supremacy,  and  unless  they 
can  stand  by  themselves  they  are  useless  for  the  purpose. 
In  land  warfare  a  fortress  which  requires  an  army  at  hand 
to  support  it  is  much  less  a  help  than  a  hindrance,  and  the 
same  thing  holds  good  in  naval  operations.  These  considera¬ 
tions  have  a  painful  resemblance  to  platitudes  when  they 
come  to  bo  written  down,  and  yet,  considering  how  per¬ 
sistently  they  have  been  neglectod,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  bo  persons  in  high  places  to  whom  they 
would  be  revelations  of  the  most  original  wisdom.  The  fact 
that  our  coaling  stations  are  still  to  bo  fortified  after  Com¬ 
mittees  have  sat  and  competent  witnesses  have  complained 
for  years  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  value  of  military 
and  naval  administration  by  tho  Treasury,  and  also  of  the 
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wisdom  of  the  people,  which,  as  so  many  great  constitutional 
philosophers  have  told  us,  will  always  secure  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  free  country.  Perhaps  now  that  the  people  has 
been  well  scared  there  will  be  some  attempt  made  at 
beginning  the  work  which  should  have  been  finished  years 
ago. 

There  is  in  certain  quarters  a  tendency,  which  is  also  in  a 
small  way  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  mankind,  to  pooh-pooh 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Admiralty  to  arm  the  recently 
acquired  ocean  steamers.  If  the  department  had  never 
made  any  greater  mistake  than  fitting  these  craft  for 
purposes  of  war,  it  would  have  escaped  much  deserved 
criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  part  of  the  Admiralty’s 
work  has  been  so  creditable  to  it  as  its  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  the  building  of  vessels  which  could  be  used  in  this 
way  at  a  crisis.  The  measure  is  not  taken  suddenly  or 
without  thought.  It  was  foreseen  and  provided  for.  It  is 
less  the  fault  of  the  Admiralty  than  of  the  Ordnance  depart¬ 
ment  that  the  ships  are  being  armed  to  a  great  extent  with 
antiquated  sixty-four  pounders.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  no  credit  is  to  be  allowed  for  what  is  being  done 
because  still  more  might  have  been  done.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  America  and  her  consorts  should  notdo  good  service, 
such  as  was  done  by  the  armed  East  Indiamen  in  the  great 
war.  Those  vessels  were  not  expected  to  fight  line-of-battle 
ships  or  even  the  heaviest  class  of  frigates  (though  an  un¬ 
protected  convoy  did  defeat  a  French  squadron,  including  a 
liner,  on  one  famous  occasion),  but  they  were  a  match  for 
any  privateer  and  the  lighter  kind  of  men-of-war.  The 
armed  ocean  steamers  may  prove  equally  efficient.  In  one 
respect  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  use.  The  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  built  will  make  them  admirable 
transports.  It  is  calculated  that  the  America  can  carry  two 
thousand  men  over  and  above  her  fighting  crew.  In  all  our 
wars  with  Continental  enemies,  one  of  the  most  effectual  of 
our  means  of  attack  has  been  to  keep  bodies  of  soldiers 
hanging  off  the  hostile  coast  and  threatening  a  landing 
— a  measure  which,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  keep  large  bodies  of  troops  for  garrison 
duty.  In  any  future  war  a  few  such  vessels  as  the  America, 
filled  with  marines  or  soldiers  and  attached  to  a  squadron 
of  ironclads,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  merely  by  sup¬ 
plying  landing  parties.  Being  provided  with  torpedoes  and 
torpedo-boats,  they  would  be  able  to  help  in  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  into  the  bargain.  They  are  doubtless  far  from  perfect, 
like  most  human  handiwork ;  but  at  present  their  best 
proved  fault  is  their  small  number.  The  four  now  arming 
are  a  good  beginning,  but  only  that;  until,  however,  the 
contrary  is  proved,  we  prefer,  with  some  temerity,  to  hope 
that  in  the  matter  of  armed  ships,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
coaling  stations,  the  Government,  having  once  entered  the 
right  path,  will  persevere. 


THE  CORPORATE  PROPERTY  BILL. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE’S  Bill  for  restraining  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  quasi-corporate  property  purports  to  abate  an 
almost  infinitesimal  mischief.  Its  real  object  is  perhaps  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  with 
the  free  disposal  of  certain  kinds  of  property.  The  State  or 
the  Government  has  no  interest  in  the  funds  of  private  or 
public  societies,  except  a  vague  residuary  claim  to  trust 
property  such  as  that  which  was  preferred  against  the  City 
Companies.  With  corporate  property,  strictly  so-called,  the 
Bill  has  nothing  to  do.  Colleges,  hospitals,  and  municipali¬ 
ties  hold  their  funds  on  trusts,  which  can  in  case  of  need  be 
enforced  by  process  of  law.  If  donors  or  contributors  to 
associations  of  other  kinds  have  been  content  to  run  the  risk 
of  dissolution  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  may  at  any  time  be 
actual  members,  there  is  no  reason  for  revoking  powers  which 
have  been  voluntarily  conferred.  Where  it  has  been  intended 
to  create  a  corporate  perpetuity  proper  measures  for  securing 
the  object  have  probably  been  taken.  In  most  cases  the 
objects  of  a  trading  institution  are  defined  by  Articles  of 
Association  or  some  similar  document.  The  Courts  are 
largely  occupied  in  determining  the  occasions  of  dissolution 
and  the  rights  of  shareholders  or  others  who  may  be  con¬ 
cerned.  In  almost  all  such  cases  the  members,  if  they  were 
unanimous,  could,  in  strict  conformity  with  law  and  justice, 
divide  the  assets  among  themselves.  The  bodies  which  Sir 
C.  D i lice  wishes  to  control  have  something  in  common  with 
commercial  undertakings,  though  they  have  not  pecuniary 
profit  for  their  object. 

The  only  pretext  for  meddlesome  legislation  is  furnished 


by  the  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  pi’operty  of 
Serjeants’  Inn  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Inns  of  Court,  even  if  their 
governing  bodies  were  inclined  to  such  a  policy,  to  divide 
property  which  is  held  in  trust  for  all  the  members  of  each 
Society.  The  Serjeants  were  not  only  the  rulers  of  their  Inn, 
but  they  were  the  only  persons  who  could  prefer  a  claim  to 
any  share  of  the  funds.  Financial  dissolution  would  never 
have  been  thought  of  if  the  supply  of  new  members  had  not 
practically  come  to  an  end.  Long  after  the  Serjeants  had 
lost  their  right  of  exclusive  audience  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  a  certain  number  of  barristers  were  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  degree  which  gave  them  professional  precedence- 
next  after  Queen’s  Counsel.  A  more  steady  mode  of  main¬ 
taining  their  numbers  was  provided  by  the  operation  of  the 
ancient  law  that  only  a  Serjeant  could  try  issues  between 
subjects.  For  this  reason  Seijeants  belonging  to  a  circuit 
were  named  in  the  Commission,  and  every  Common  Law 
judge  on  his  appointment  received  the  coif  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Serjeants’  Inn.  When  by  a  compa¬ 
ratively  recent  Act  the  obligation  of  becoming  a  Serjeant 
was  no  longer  imposed  on  judges,  it  became  a  matter  of 
moral,  though  not  of  legal,  certainty  that  the  dignity  of 
Serjeant  would  soon  become  obsolete.  Even  now  the  Lord. 
Chancellor  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  appoint  a  batch  of 
Seijeants;  and  the  survivors  of  the  order  retain  their  former- 
rank  and  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  premature  conclusion  that 
Serjeants’  Inn  was  no  longer  wanted.  The  judges  and 
their  less  illustrious  colleagues  were  in  the  condition  of  a 
hereditary  owner  after  possibility  of  issue  had  become 
extinct.  It  was,  indeed,  in  contemplation  of  law  only  a 
probability,  though  the  result  was  really  certain.  A  body 
of  legal  dignitaries  would  perhaps  have  acted  more  judi¬ 
ciously  by  agreeing  to  apply  the  price  of  then-  property  to 
some  useful  purpose  connected  with  the  profession ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  division  of  the  funds 
among  themselves  was  perfectly  legal.  The  only  theoretical' 
sufferers  by  their  division  of  the  joint  property  were  the 
unknown  successors,  who  were  not  even  likely  to  come  into 
existence.  An  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  any  public 
object,  however  prudently  it  might  have  been  selected,  would 
have  equally  asserted  the  absolute  ownership  which  was 
claimed  by  the  last  incumbents.  It  is  possible  that  a  single 
dissentient  might  have  defeated,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  share,  the  arbitrary  assignment  of  the  property  to  trustees- 
for  any  public  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  the  beneficiary  might  have  obtained  a  valid  title  by  a- 
private  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
candid  proceeding  of  the  Serjeants  excited  surprise  at  the 
time  ;  but  few  critics  of  the  measure  could  profess  to  under¬ 
stand  all  the  legal  conditions  of  the  case.  The  precedent  of 
Doctors’  Commons  was  only  partially  applicable,  because 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  probably  recognized  the  private  rights  of  the 
disestablished  practitioners.  It  was  natural  that  some  of 
the  solicitors  who  are  members  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery 
should,  after  an  interval,  follow  the  example  of  higher  lumi¬ 
naries  of  the  law.  Their  property  was  comparatively  small, 
and  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  devoted  to  any  public  object. 
Only  a  few  minutely  curious  antiquarians  affect  to  under¬ 
stand  the  constitution  of  these  little  outlying  dependencies. 
Some  of  the  Inns  of  Court  still  annually  appoint  Readers 
at  Clement’s  Inn  and  the  rest.  These  functionaries  are 
taken  in  order  of  seniority  from  the  lists  of  barristers, 
generally  of  ancient  date.  The  appointment  is  perhaps- 
officially  signified  to  the  Inn  of  Chancery ;  but  the 
Reader  has  no  salary  and  no  duties,  and  he  is  nob 
even  informed  of  his  promotion.  The  custom  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  once  a  meaning,  and  as  a  surviving  form  it  does- 
as  little  harm  as  good.  The  modern  reformer  always  puts- 
himself  in  a  passion  as  soon  as  he  comes  across  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  degenerated  into  a  fiction.  He  is  also  in¬ 
tolerant  of  the  enjoyment  of  property,  however  small,  by 
owners  who  pretend  to  no  hereditary  title.  It  is  shocking 
to  the  political  puritan  that  half  a  dozen  elderly  and  re¬ 
spectable  solicitors  should  now  and  then  dine  in  an  ancient 
hall  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  the  Inn ;  yet  they  might 
for  some  time  longer  have  escaped  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  notice  if 
some  of  them  had  not  unfortunately  determined  to  wind  up 
their  affairs  and  pocket  the  assets.  They  would  have  done 
better  to  make  the  most  of  their  existing  privileges.  Sup¬ 
posed  trustees  who  suddenly  discover  that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  beneficial  owners  are  entitled  to  little  sympathy  if  they 
encounter  outside  claimants. 
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The  most  important  part  of  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  Bill  will  be 
the  interpretation  clause,  as  it  may  ultimately  be  settled. 
At  present  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  widest  possible 
definition  of  the  institutions  which  are  to  be  restrained  from 
dealing  with  their  property  at  discretion.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  that  ordinary  Clubs  will  find  themselves  wards  of  a 
maternal  Legislature.  The  Carlton  Club,  the  Reform  Club, 
and  other  temples  of  ease  and  luxury  have  books,  pictures, 
furniture,  and  plate  of  great  value,  which  have  no  real 
owners  except  the  present  members.  It  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  several  hundreds  of  subscribers  to  a  prosperous 
Club  should  unanimously  agree  to  go  into  voluntary 
liquidation.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  would  give  sufficient 
protection  to  a  dissenting  minority.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  malcontents  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Government ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  disapproves 
of  Clubs  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  luxurious,  and 
because  some  of  their  members  criticize  his  policy,  can 
scarcely  have  had  leisure  to  prompt  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  officious 
interference.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  even  the  most 
solvent  Clubs  that  few  or  none  of  them  have  accumulated 
any  considerable  amount  of  unemployed  funds.  The  rate  of 
subscription  tends  to  rise  as  the  cost  of  living  increases,  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  decoration  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish.  Even  a  Liberal  projector  would  scarcely 
meddle  with  the  ordinary  balance  at  the  banker’s  which  is 
maintained  at  the  proper  level  by  means  of  the  subscriptions 
of  the  year. 

If  the  proposed  measure  is  not  a  violent  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property,  it  may  still  be  objectionable  as 
belonging  to  a  kind  of  legislation  which  is  irritating  and 
dangerous.  If  there  were  a  large  amount  of  disposable 
property  held  by  Clubs  and  associations  for  useless  or 
pernicious  purposes,  it  might  be  prudent  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  governing  bodies.  It  might  even  be 
justifiable  to  prohibit  the  dissipation  of  the  property  of 
the  London  Companies,  while  the  subject  is  still  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  if  there  were  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  entertained  any  design  of  evading 
legislation.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  take  precautions 
against  a  disposal  of  the  property  of  two  or  three  Inns 
of  Chancery  which  cannot  in  any  case  be  effected  unless 
it  is  at  present  legal.  Voluntary  associations  which 
happen  to  have  accumulated  property,  for  the  most  part  of 
moderate  value,  may  safely  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  Modern  Radicals  touch  Socialism  at  too  many 
points  to  be  trusted  with  experiments  in  legislation.  It  is 
not  forgotten  that  Sir  Cxiarles  Dilke  is  the  close  political 
ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  again  intimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  A  Bill  for  prohibiting  the 
division  of  joint  property  is  not  so  audacious  as  a  plan  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  allotments  and  small  farms,  but 
it  belongs  to  the  minor  category  of  vexatious  disturbance  of 
proprietary  right.  There  is  no  reason  for  hurrying  such  a 
measure  forward  in  a  Session  which  will  be  otherwise  fully 
occupied. 


EGYPT. 

AFRESH  stage  has  been  reached,  it  seems,  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  Souakim  campaign  ;  and,  according  to  the  most 
cheerful  accounts  given,  the  first  stage  of  that  campaign  has 
been  successfully  concluded.  It  is  further  urged  that 
Osman  Digna  must  be  very  much  discouraged  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Tamai  (which  the  persons  who  write  thus 
appear  to  consider  a  kind  of  Metz  or  Magdeburg)  and  by 
the  failure  of  his  threats  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea. 
Yet  more,  it  is  proudly  shown  that  the  entire  contents  of 
the  outlying  zaribas  have  been  brought  into  Souakim  in 
safety ;  and  it  is  remarked,  almost  totidem  verbis ,  that  it  is 
not  every  expedition  that  could  do  that.  Some  of  this,  to 
our  surprise,  comes  from  Sir  Gerald  Graham  himself, 
though  most  of  it,  of  course,  comes  from  that  strango 
creature  the  War  Correspondent,  tempered  by  that  other 
strange  creature  the  censor  of  telegrams.  Both  must, 
wo  should  suppose,  have  looked  rather  blank,  or  else 
have  chuckled,  when  the  irrepressible  Arabs  confirmed 
the  assertions  of  their  complete  discouragement  on  Satui  d  iy 
by  firing  into  McNeill’s  zariba  for  three  hours  on  Sunday 
night.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  descend  invisibly  on 
some  tent  or  house  at  Souakim  where  two  or  three  officers 
are  privately  gathered  together,  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  operations  of  the  last  threo  weeks.  To  the 
ordinary  onlooker  it  would  appear  that  General  Graham  (by 
no  fault  whatever  of  his  own)  has  simply  repeated  the  pro¬ 


ceedings  of  last  year,  except  that  he  has  not  gone  so  far, 
that  he  has  inflicted  much  less  loss  on  the  enemy,  that  he 
has  not  fought  any  pitched  battle,  and  that  he  has  himself 
suffered  not  a  little.  An  elaborate  march  to  Tamai,  and 
then  an  elaborate  march  back  again,  is  not,  speaking  from 
what  we  know  of  savage  warfare  generally  and  of  this 
savage  warfare  in  particular,  exactly  the  way  to  inflict 
on  the  Arabs  any  kind  of  discouragement  except  that 
peculiar  kind  which  leads  to  fresh  attacks.  It  will, 
if  Osman  Digna  chooses,  be  perfectly  open  to  him 
to  point  out  that,  though  he  has  not  driven  General 
Graham  into  the  sea,  he  has  driven  him  back  half  way — 
that  is,  to  Souakim ;  and,  if  he  says  so,  his  followers  will 
probably  believe  it.  That  is  the  lesson  of  reason  and  of 
experience,  and  it  would  not  be  invalidated  even  if  Osman 
were  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  conduct.  Great  good  may 
perhaps  follow  on  the  unintelligible  operations  of  the 
March  campaign ;  but  in  that  case  we  shall  be  obliged,  not 
to  the  operations,  but  to  the  Arabs. 

General  Graham  having  returned  to  Souakim,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  his  purpose  to  push  on  the  railway  if  the  navvies 
will  not  strike  and  if  Osman  will  not  attack.  These  are 
large  ifs,  and,  as  we  must  add  to  them,  “if  sunstroke  per- 
“  mits,”  it  will  be  observed  that  the  conditions  become  rather 
formidable.  Nothing  but  the  urgent  necessity  of  getting  a 
fine  army  (for  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  English  and  Indian  forces  are  an  army)  out  of  this 
hopeless  impasse,  as  we  hold  it  to  be,  could  induce  us  to  use 
language  which  should  even  indirectly  reflect  on  its  leaders. 
There  is  fortunately  no  possibility  of  being  thought  to 
reflect  on  subordinate  officers  or  men,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  which  have  been  made  against  any  such  proceeding 
are  therefore  quite  idle.  But  with  the  ominous  “  sickness  is 
“  increasing  ”  telegraphed  among  the  latest  items  of  news,  and 
with  the  actual  events  of  the  last  three  weeks  before  us,  every 
means  must  be  used  to  awaken,  if  possible,  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  English  people  to  the  wanton  waste  of  life 
and  of  money  which  is  going  on — as  some,  we  trust  falsely, 
report — at  the  request  of  Lord  Wolseley.  To  oblige  Lord, 
Wolseley  is  the  title  which  it  pleases  official  apologists 
to  set  to  this  particular  farce-tragedy ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  said,  we  should  be  very  sorry  ourselves  to  fix  such  a 
stigma  on  Lord  Wolseley’s  generalship,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  common  sense,  no  other  explanation  is  forthcoming.  To 
oblige  Lord  Wolseley  we  set  up,  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  some  little  loss  of  credit,  zaribas  in  the  wilderness, 
and  took  out  many  tanks  and  stores  thereto.  To  oblige 
Lord  Wolseley  we  have  destroyed  the  said  zaribas,  and 
taken  the  tanks  and  the  stores  (actua'ly  without  any  loss) 
back  again.  This  seems  quite  natural  to  some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  admirers. 

If  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  General  Graham 
hitherto  are  specimens  of  the  future  projects  of  campaigns 
entertained  by  the  Ministry,  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
latest  recruit  to  that  Ministry  may  succeed  in  permeating 
that  Ministry  with  his  startling  but  ingenious  ideas  about 
an  East  India  Company  for  the  Soudan.  Then  Lord 
\\  olseley  and  General  Graham  can  both  go  away  and  take 
their  troops  to  a  very  well-known  destination,  where  they 
are  much  more  wanted,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify,  and  the  Honourable  Soudan  Company  can  begin  its 
operations.  The  prototype  which  Lord  Rosebery  imagines 
for  it  had  another  sort  of  enemies  to  deal  with  than  the 
Mahdi,  and  dealt  with  them  very  effectually.  Indeed, 
it  is  simply  lamentable  to  think  how  differently  the 
history  of  the  last  twelvemonth  would  have  read  if 
General  Gordon  had  been  the  servant  of  Leadcnhall  Street 
in  old  time  instead  of  the  servant  of  Downing  Street  at  the 
present  day.  Of  course  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  an  educated 
and  intelligent  peer,  remembers  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  no  means  proceeded  on  the  doctrine  that  force  is  no 
remedy,  and  would  induce  his  colleagues  to  let  the  new 
Company  recruit  in  England  and  in  Africa  and  give  it  droit 
de  justice  haute  et  basse.  The  basin  of  the  Nile  is  fortunately 
excluded  from  the  Congo  agreements,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  whole  of  it  from  being  exploited  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  which  Lord  Rosebery  may  fitly  bo  the  first 
chairman.  Such  a  Company  would  no  doubt  tako  care 
that  none  of  the  opportunities  of  interference  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  admitted  in  Lower  Egypt  were  permitted 
to  foreign  nations,  and  though  it  might  gently  grumble 
at  the  abstraction  of  Massowa  from  its  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  sphere  would  bo  large  enough  in  all  conscience. 
At  any  rate,  and  speaking  quite  seriously,  whether  Lord 
Rosebery  spoke  seriously  or  not,  it  would  be  a  way 
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out  of  the  present  difficulty  and  would  extricate  England 
from  the  present  intolerable  situation.  That  situation,  put 
by  Ministers  themselves  as  clearly  as  they  put  anything,  is 
that  men  and  money  are  to  be  lavished  by  the  nation  on 
the  Soudan,  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the  nation 
is  on  no  account  to  secure  for  itself  the  only  possible  benefit 
that  can  result.  As  long  as  the  expeditionary  force  was  at 
Gubat  no  exertions  could  have  been  too  great  to  repair  and 
avenge  the  insult  offered  to  England  by  the  taking  of 
Khartoum.  Now  that  the  repairing  and  avenging  is  to 
be  a  process  of  a  year  or  so,  is  to  be  carried  on  at  un¬ 
told  expense,  and  is  to  result  in  nothing  practical,  it  is 
certainly  not  worth  the  while  of  a  nation  which  has  other 
and  much  weightier  work  to  do.  To  speak  the  plain 
truth,  the  murderers  of  Gordon  are  not  at  Khartoum, 
are  not  anywhere  where  the  Mahdi  is.  No  subsequent 
advance  will  repair  the  mischief  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  re¬ 
treat.  No  advance  from  Souakim  is  worth  making,  unless 
the  Power  making  the  advance  is  going  to  hold  Khartoum. 
These  are  straightforward  propositions  which  may  be  very 
shocking  to  people  who  hate  straightforward  propositions, 
and  like  circumlocutions  and  hedgings  ;  but  all  the  Queen’s 
Ministers  and  all  the  Queen’s  Ministers’  men  will  not 
succeed  in  overthrowing  them.  Unless  we  are  going  to 
hold  Khartoum,  or  to  put  some  one  in  Khartoum  to  hold  it 
for  us,  we  have  no  business  to  expend  a  single  cartridge, 
much  less  to  expend  a  single  man  at  Souakim  or  at  Merawi. 
An  Honourable  Soudan  Company  (which  be  it  remembered 
is  Lord  Rosebery’s  proposal,  not  ours)  would  no  doubt  very 
much  shock  all  Radicals  who  had  not  shares  in  it,  and  its 
doings  would  be  the  subject  of  endless  questions  from  the 
I  rish  members.  That  is  a  serious  drawback,  which  we  suppose 
Lord  Rosebery  has  considered.  There  might  be  difficulties  with 
the  Porte,  with  Egypt,  with  Italy,  ultimately  perhaps  with 
the  rather  unknown  quantity  of  a  German  Company  which 
has  established  itself  at  the  back  of  Zanzibar.  The  original 
East  India  Company  had  some  of  these  things  and  worse  to 
put  up  with  ;  but  it  had  not  the  Irish  members,  the  tele¬ 
graph,  and  household  suffrage,  as  Lord  Rosebery  doubtless 
knows.  Still  it  is  surprising,  on  the  whole,  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  very  practical  and 
Scotchmanlike  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  would  get  his  colleagues 
out  of  a  muddle  which  their  own  folly  and  obstinacy 
have  made  almost  hopeless.  Who  knows  but  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  famous  distinguo  to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
may  have  had  reference  to  this  hopeful  plan  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  1 


M.  BRISSON’S  PROSPECTS. 

HE  composition  of  the  new  French  Ministry  is  interest- 
ing.  M.  Henri  Brisson  has  begun  to  undergo  the 
process  of  being  used  up.  He  has  entered  most  unwillingly 
on  this  the  last  stage  of  a  politician’s  career  under  the 
Republican  dispensation.  For  one  whole  week  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  resist  the  fatal  promotion,  but  French  love  of 
equality  has  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  there  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  spigot  of  taxation.  Until  it  is  seen  whether 
his  constitution  is  sufficiently  robust  to  bear  up  against  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  office,  there  will  be  some  little 
novelty  in  French  politics.  The  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  belong  to  the  large  majority  of  French  statesmen 
who  either  have  been  used  up  or  were  never  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  worth  using  up.  M.  Allain  Targe  is 
known  as  a  useful  subordinate  of  Gambetta’s,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  only  a  sign  that  the 
uncontrolled  and  honest  elections  promised  by  M.  Brisson 
will  be  superintended  in  a  Radical  spirit  if  the  new  Cabinet 
lives  till  the  autumn.  General  Cameenon  returns  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  in  spite  of  the  coup  de  Jarnac  which  he 
administered  to  his  colleagues  a  few  months  ago.  He  doubt¬ 
less  owes  his  restoration  to  office  to  the  fact  that  he  is  one 
of  the  few  military  men  in  France  who  are  prepared  to 
support  the  Radical  Bill  for  making  three  years’  service 
universally  compulsory.  The  journalists  who  in  France  and 
England  find  something  encouraging  for  the  prospects  of 
political  honesty  in  the  fact  that  none  of  M.  Ferry’s  colleagues 
at  the  date  of  bis  downfall  have  been  allowed  to  continue  in 
office,  must  be  somewhat  shocked  at  the  reappearance  of 
General  Cameenon.  His  return  shows  that,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  Chamber  is  unfavourable  to  a  Minister  who  intrigues 
against  his  colleagues,  the  disapproval  does  not  extend  to 
manoeuvres  more  than  a  month  old.  General  Lewal’s  pre¬ 
decessor  and  successor  is  as  much  responsible  as  any  of  the 


Ministers  in  office  a  fortnight  ago  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Tonquin,  and  his  readiness  to  assume  the  control 
of  the  army  at  a  moment  when  the  very  measures  he  for¬ 
merly  denounced  are  possibly  about  to  be  tried  is  no  great 
proof  of  political  consistency.  M.  de  Freycinet  is  the 
most  finished  type  of  the  used-up  statesman,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  either  untried  or  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  insignificant.  M.  Clamageran,  the  Finance 
Minister,  may  perhaps  have  a  career  before  him,  since  he 
is  at  least  a  student  of  financial  questions,  and  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  find  abundant  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
whatever  administrative  faculty  he  may  possess. 

The  immediate  future  of  M.  Brisson’s  Cabinet  may  be 
peaceful  enough.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  from  what  the 
Chamber  says  this  week  to  what  it  will  do  ten  days  hence; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Premier  will  be  allowed  an 
undisturbed  interval.  To  get  rid  of  the  Tonquin  difficulty 
without  losing  Tonquin,  and  to  hasten  on  the  approaching 
general  election,  seem  to  be  the  two  chief  objects  of  every 
French  politician,  and  M.  Brisson  has  announced  that  his 
Ministry  has  no  other  objects.  The  declarations  made  by 
him  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  by  M.  de  Freycinet 
in  the  Senate  disclaim  aDy  intention  of  doing  more  than 
wind  up  the  most  troublesome  of  the  loose  threads  left  by 
M.  Ferry.  Apart  from  the  Chinese  imbroglio,  there  is — 
putting  aside  the  manoeuvres  of  mere  party  warfare — no 
reason  why  the  new  Ministry  should  not  continue  to  conduct 
aflairs  till  it  is  swept  away  at  the  general  election,  or  has 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  trustworthy  majority,  or  begins 
again  with  the  support  of  some  new  coalition.  The  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  will  alter  everything  is  very 
strong  among  Deputies  and  Senators,  and  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  wait  to  see  how  this  familiar  god  out  of  a  machine  is 
going  to  bring  deliverance  this  time.  M.  Brisson’s  electoral 
programme  of  1881  need  not  stand  in  his  way.  Some  of 
the  things  he  promised  to  try  for  have  been  obtained,  others 
have  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  others  are  acceptable  to  the  Radicals,  which  is  perhaps  all 
they  were  ever  meant  to  be.  M.  Brisson  is  fairly  entitled 
by  the  conditions  on  which  he  takes  office  to  hold  over  the 
attempt  to  apply  his  principles  for  the  present,  and  what 
remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  may,  therefore,  fairly  rely  on  having  a  few 
months  of  quiet  before  he,  too,  is  found  wanting  in  the 
faculty  to  govern  the  ungovernable  without  the  use  of  force. 
This  is  the  favourable  view  of  M.  Brisson’s  position,  but 
there  are  signs  that  his  course  will  not  be  all  plain  sailing. 
He  must,  for  one  thing,  have  been  unpleasantly  impressed 
by  the  very  close  character  of  the  voting  in  the  election  of 
his  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  ballots  that  the  Ministerial  candidate 
was  elected,  although  he  stood  against  a  member  of  the  late 
Cabinet.  M.  Fallieres  had  a  majority  of  sixteen  over 
M.  Floquet,  the  Ministerial  candidate  at  the  first  ballot. 
When  the  votes  given  to  M.  Philippoteaux  were  divided, 
the  result  was  a  tie,  and  it  was  not  until  the  third  ballot 
that  the  election  of  M.  Floquet  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  four.  The  choice  of  a  President  is  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
the  result  must  show  M.  Brisson  how  narrow  is  bis  margin 
of  stability.  Examination  of  the  circumstances  of  this  pre¬ 
liminary  struggle  does  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any 
hopeful  signs  for  the  new  Ministry.  M.  Fallieres  was  a 
member  of  the  late  condemned  Cabinet,  and  ought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  high  principles  supposed  to  have  become  popular 
in  the  Chamber,  to  have  been  buried  with  M.  Ferry.  So 
far  is  he,  however,  from  being  entombed,  that  he  ran  his 
Ministerial  rival  for  the  Presidency  as  close  as  he  could 
without  beating  him  under  the  French  system  of  election  ; 
and,  if  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
followed,  he  would  have  gained  an  easy  victory.  It  is 
obvious  that  M.  Cloquet's  success  was  due  to  the  fear  felt 
by  a  few  deputies  of  upsetting  M.  Brisson  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  prolonging  the  crisis.  Such  a  success  is  equivalent 
to  a  defeat.  It  clearly  proves  the  existence  of  a  compact 
party  ready  to  revenge  M.  Ferry  by  defeating  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  able  to  do  it  by  a  combination  with  one  of  the 
many  factions  in  the  Chamber.  The  power  may  not  be 
used,  but  the  temptation  to  use  it  and  send  M.  Brisson  to 
the  country  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  M.  Ferry  will  be 
strong  to  the  followers  of  that  statesman.  In  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  support  of  the  late  Vote  of 
Credit,  the  Chinese  question  may  yet  present  a  convenient 
opportunity. 

As  regards  the  peace  said  to  have  been  concluded  with 
China,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  a  little  before  deciding  that 
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it  is  going  to  remove  a  serious  obstacle  from  the  path  of  M. 
Brisson,  and  save  us  from  the  risk  of  international  trouble 
in  the  Far  East.  Among  the  comments  made  on  it  both 
in  France  and  England,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most 
wonderful — the  loud  cries  of  amazement  at  the  irregularity 
of  M.  Ferry’s  proceedings  or  the  credulity  shown  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  peace  has  at  last  been  really  made.  All  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Chinese  difficulties,  military,  civil,  and 
diplomatic,  have  been  irregular  from  the  beginning.  The 
war  has  been  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  express  terms  of 
the  French  Constitution.  Warlike  operations  have  been 
directed  from  Paris  in  an  amateur  fashion,  as  if  by  men 
who  thought  that  fighting  could  be  successfully  conducted 
by  trying  everything  at  once  with  insufficient  means.  As  a 
mere  question  of  diplomatic  form,  M.  Ferry’s  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Campbell  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  were  no  more 
irregular  than  Captain  Fournier’s  diplomatic  exertions  at 
Tien-Tsin.  So  far  from  being  exceptionally  informal,  M. 
Ferry’s  last  piece  of  diplomacy  was  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  years.  In  no 
respect  was  it  more  faithful  to  tradition  than  in  springing  a 
mine  on  the  Chambers.  M.  Ferry’s  successors  in  office 
have  some  cause  to  complain  that  they  have  been  treated 
very  cavalierly  by  him  and  by  M.  Grevy  ;  but  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  concluded  while  the  Premiership  was  going 
begging,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  politics  that  respect  is 
seldom  shown  except  to  the  strong  and  united,  who  can 
make  themselves  formidable.  M.  Ferry  had  suffered  the 
worst,  and  M.  Grevy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  makeshift 
Cabinet  headed  by  a  politician  who  had  to  be  driven  into 
office.  The  first  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  let  slip  a 
chance  of  worrying  an  enemy ;  and  M.  Gr£vy  probably 
thought  that,  as  the  elected  head  of  the  State,  he  had 
some  right  to  take  the  reins  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  He 
was  fairly  entitled  to  secure  what  he  thought  the  general 
good  while  the  groups  were  scuffling  over  the  spoils,  and 
as  for  the  manner  of  doing  it,  French  politics  have  long 
been  delivered  from  the  Old  World  view  that  mere  manners 
are  of  weight  in  practical  affairs.  The  precipitancy  of  most 
of  us  in  accepting  the  treaty  as  a  conclusion  of  the  war  is 
as  curious  as  the  tardy  surprise  at  the  irregularity  of  the 
irregular.  Treaties  have  indeed  been  made  as  informally  as 
this,  and  have  lasted,  but  not  with  China.  If  there  is 
anything  certain  about  Chinese  diplomacy,  it  is  its  audacity 
in  employing  disavowable  agents  to  make  compacts  which 
can  be  torn  up  at  will.  It  is  barely  two  years  since 
Li  Hung  Chang’s  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  was  thrown  over¬ 
board  with  contempt,  although  he  is  a  leading  Chinese 
statesman,  the  Viceroy  of  a  great  province,  and  chief  of 
a  great  army.  Now  all  the  world  is  prepaied  to  believe 
that  the  Imperial  Court  will  be  lastingly  bound  by  a 
compact  made  by  a  foreign  Inspector  of  Customs  through 
a  subordinate  agent  in  Paris.  The  security  is  at  least 
indifferent.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that,  if 
both  parties  are  sick  of  fighting  and  ready  to  yield  some¬ 
thing,  peace  may  be  made,  and,  further,  that  China  would 
prefer  a  method  of  negotiating  which  would  serve  its 
dignity.  The  treaty  may  turn  out  to  be  valid,  but  there 
are  possibilities  on  the  other  side.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  may  do  as  it  has  done  fifty  times  before,  and  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  the  acts  of  subordinates  who  were  merely  put 
forward  to  negotiate  to  gain  time  for  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  French  Chambers  may  object  to  surrender  the 
claim  to  an  indemnity  after  a  defeat.  It  will  be  quite  time 
enough  to  believe  in  the  return  of  peace  when  Tonquin  is 
evacuated  by  the  Chinese  troops  and  Formosa  by  the 
French. 


MR.  COURTNEY  ON  FREEDOM. 

“  T  WISH  to  Heaven  these  scoundrels  were  squeezed  to 
JL  “  death  in  their  own  presses,"  remarked  Colonel  Talbot 
in  Waverley,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  is  very  much  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.  Mr.  Courtney, 
indeed,  disclaims  any  intention  of  being  harsh  to  newspapers 
— “  he  himself  used  to  write  newspaper  articles  ” — but  still 
he  cannot  help  thinking  that  newspaper  articles  are  a  great 
nuisance.  “If  the  newspapers  would  only  leavo  the 
“  Government  alone,”  it  seerns,  all  sorts  of  delightful 
things  would  happen.  There  would  bo  no  Russian  war, 
Egyptian  matters  would  como  all  right,  the  distractions  of 
foreign  affairs  would  cease,  and  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  no  longer  bo  engaged  upon  those  dis¬ 
tractions.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Courtney,  a  child  (to  speak  figu¬ 
ratively)  of  the  Press,  is  very  much  disturbed  to  hear  the 


ancestral  voices  prophesying  war.  If  the  newspapers  would 
only  hold  their  tongues  there  would  be  no  foreign  affairs, 
and  if  there  were  no  foreign  affairs  all  would  be  well,  or  at 
least  Mr.  Courtney  would  be  happy.  The  receipt  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity.  Squeeze  those  scoundrels  to  death  in 
their  own  presses — Mr.  Courtney  can  come  in  under  the 
proclamation,  for  he  does  not  now  write  articles  for  news¬ 
papers  and  so  is  in  no  danger — and  merry  England  will  be 
merry  England  once  more. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  receipt,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  we  decidedly  agree  with 
Mr.  Courtney  as  to  the  desirableness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
energies  being  released  from  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  is  it  not  rather  funny  that  we  have  here  a 
Liberal  of  the  Liberals  crying  out  for  the  muzzling  of  the  press? 
Of  course  Mr.  Courtney  would  like  the  dog  to  put  on  the 
muzzle  himself,  but  that  is  nothing.  The  press  is  to  hold  its 
tongue,  not  to  set  forth  the  facts,  not  to  draw  conclusions.  It 
really  would  seem  that  another  article  of  the  poor  old 
Liberal  creed  has  gone  after  the  numerous  other  articles 
recently  jettisoned.  Mr.  Courtney,  of  course,  sticks  to 
some  of  those  that  others  have  thrown  away.  He  is  very 
much  for  peace,  a  good  deal,  we  suppose,  for  retrenchment, 
and  heart  and  soul  for  at  least  what  he  calls  reform — that  is 
to  say,  the  institution  of  arrangements  whereby  a  man  who 
is  the  choice  of  two  thousand  electors  may  be  returned, 
instead  of  one  who  is  the  choice  of  six  or  seven  thousand.  But 
as  for  the  sacred  right  of  discussing  public  questions,  that  Mr. 
Courtney  thinks  a  great  nuisance,  at  least  in  this  particular 
instance.  Of  course  he  was  careful  to  qualify  his  demand  for 
silence,  and  say  that  it  was  only  because  the  newspapers  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  friend  Mr.  Richard  and  to  Mr.  Richard’s  arbitra¬ 
tion  proposals  that  he,  Mr.  Courtney,  objects  to  the  newspapers 
and  their  war  articles.  But  that  will  hardly  deceive  any¬ 
body.  Finding  the  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  politics  in  a 
body  against  him,  Mr.  Courtney  begins  to  wish  very  hard 
that  the  newspapers  would  hold  their  tongues  and  let  the 
Government  alone.  The  attitude  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  so  that,  if  not  on  this  particular  point,  yet  with 
the  point  changed,  Mr.  Courtney  probably  speaks  the  mind 
of  not  a  few  representatives  of  modern  Liberalism  and 
Radicalism.  Fervently,  no  doubt,  did  Mr.  Courtney’s  late 
colleagues  wish  that  the  press  would  let  the  Government 
alone  in  the  matter  of  the  Childers-Lesseps  agreement. 
Deeply  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  (a 
provision  especially  important  in  this  case)  to  refer  to  the 
Aston  matter;  while  we  know  that  the  way  in  which 
almost  all  the  press  that  is  not  merely  partisan  expresses  its 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  has  at  some  time  expressed  it, 
is  a  cause  of  the  deepest  grief  to  many  well-meaning  persons. 
Perhaps  they  will  all  take  courage  now  that  Mr.  Courtney 
has  spoken,  and  go  in  boldly  for  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
That  is  the  logical  outcome,  and  the  only  logical  outcome,  of 
Mr.  Courtney’s  pathetic  expostulation  with  the  wicked 
newspapers  for  putting  into  circulation  “  accusations  against 
“  a  country,”  for  not  “  letting  the  Government  alone,”  and, 
in  short,  for  telling  Englishmen  the  facts  and  saying  the 
truth  about  the  facts.  But  Mr.  Courtney,  having  got  as 
far  as  this  on  Tuesday  night,  proceeded  further  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  elucidation  of  this  new  Freedom,  which  is  to 
accompany  the  new  Justice,  the  new  Valour,  the  new 
Political  Economy,  and  all  the  other  very  un-Aristotelian 
virtues  of  the  new  political  dispensation.  On  Tuesday  he  had 
only  wished  to  gag  the  press,  on  Wednesday  he  explained 
the  virtues  of  coercing  the  individual.  In  the  Tempe¬ 
rance  matter  Mr.  Courtney  appeared  as  one  in  a  white, 
or  at  least  a  magpie,  sheet.  He  had  not,  he  said,  with 
due  attrition,  gone  so  thoroughly  and  heartily  into  this 
matter  as  somo  of  his  supporters  desired.  But  he  would  do 
much  better  in  future.  He  still  held  to  his  old  ideas  of 
development,  but  he  fully  “  recognized  the  right  and  power 
“  of  the  community  to  adopt  and  enforce  laws  which  it 
“  believed  to  bo  for  tho  moral  guidanco  of  its  members,” 
and  ho  was  “  prepared  to  sanction  and  promote  tho  adoption 
“  in  the  local  parliaments  of  the  future  of  the  fullest  powers 
“  of  dealing  with  tho  subject.” 

Mr.  Courtney  has  not  generally  been  thought  of  as  a 
humorist,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  that  he  made  the  declarations  just  quoted  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  long  panegyric  on  “  freedom  ”  and  a  long  denun¬ 
ciation  of  “  shackles.”  Indeed  no  humorist,  except  a  colossus 
of  humour,  could  very  well  have  begun  his  speech,  ns  Mr. 
Courtney  began  it,  with  a  gracious  revelation  of  tho  “  essen- 
“  tial  principle  "which  has  run  through  tho  many  speeches 
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which  the  electors  of  Liskeard  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  from  him.  The  Courtneian  Hauptidee,  the  in¬ 
creasing  purpose  which  runs  through  the  discourses  in  pure 
and  applied  politics  on  which  Cornwall  has  hung,  is  the 
development  of  freedom.  It  certainly  was  well  that  Mr. 
Courtney  should  ticket  his  picture.  Otherwise  the  mind 
even  of  hearers  educated  by  this  professorial  course  might 
have  felt  a  little  bewildered.  The  development  of  freedom, 
it  appears,  leads  to  the  request  that  the  press  will  hold  its 
tongue,  and  to  the  full  acknowledgment  that  two  men  have 
a  right  to  say  to  the  third,  You  are  thirsty,  and  therefore 
you  shall  not  have  a  glass  of  beer.  It  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  J ohn  Bunyan  and  others,  that  there  is  a  short 
way  to  a  certain  place  from  a  locality  even  more  blessed 
than  Liskeard  ;  so  that  Liskeard  itself  cannot  be  very  far 
off  from  the  said  place.  If  the  tormented  ghosts  of  cer¬ 
tain  famous  persons  of  old  and  recent  time  whose  names 
have  not  generally  been  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom  heard  Mr.  Courtney’s  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shackles,  they  must  have  been  highly  delighted. 
The  much-misunderstood  Torquemada  was  certainly  not 
one  whit  in  advance  of  Mr.  Courtney  in  believing  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  community  to  enforce  laws  which  it  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  necessary  for  the  moral  guidance  of  its  members. 
How  heartily,  too,  would  His  Majesty  King  Bojiba.  and 
other  persons  whom  Liberals  have  been  wont  unjustly  to 
revile,  sympathize  with  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  objection  to 
the  talkativeness  of  newspapers  !  Put  the  protest  of 
Tuesday  against  the  newspapers  who  preach  war  and  the 
doctrine  of  Wednesday  as  to  the  right  to  adopt  and  enforce 
laws  for  the  moral  guidance  of  its  members  together,  and 
we  really  do  not  know  why  every  newspaper  editor  who 
declines  to  worship  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  at  once 
be  treated  in  the  historic  fashion  which  Mr.  Furniss 
(after  Cruikshank)  has  with  a  frightful  audacity  illustrated 
in  another  matter.  “  Ah,  freedom  is  ane  nobil  thing,”  says 
Mr.  Courtney",  and  he  requests  the  newspapers  to  be  good 
enough  not  to  speak  their  minds  about  war,  and  promises  to 
vote  for  legislation  to  restrain  a  man  from  drinking  when  he 
is  thirsty.  With  the  frankness  which  does  him  honour,  the 
member  for  Liskeard  seems  to  have  admitted  himself  that 
his  present  order  of  progress  is  a  kind  of  “  movement  in 
‘  different  directions.”  The  next  Liskeard  lecture  should 
be  entitled  “  On  Divarication  in  Politics,”  for  an  audience 
which  has  profited  by  that  course  whose  central  idea  Mr. 
Courtney  describes  with  such  luminous  precision  is  not 
likely  to  be  frightened  by  hard  words.  But  the  thing,  though 
a  little  surprising  in  a  politician  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  rigid 
virtue,  is  very  human.  It  comes  simply  to  this,  that 
shackles  are  very  bad  things  except  when  you  can  put  them 
on  somebody  who  disagrees  with  you.  The  new  Freedom  is 
not  so  very  new  after  all. 


TIIE  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICE. 

A  VERY  thin  House  of  Commons,  not  yet  really  re¬ 
called  from  the  recess,  agreed  on  Thursday  night,  by 
the  inconclusive  majority  of  45  to  26,  to  grant  the  driblet 
of  10,000?.  as  an  instalment  of  the  money  needed  for  the 
new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  a  vote  so  taken  have  meant  much ;  but  in  this  case 
the  confessions  and  limitations  which  characterized  the 
debate  reduced  the  result  to  still  more  conspicuous 
insignificance.  The  debate  was  maintained  with  singular 
moderation  within  its  strict  immediate  limits.  The  strife 
of  the  styles  was  on  the  whole  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the 
choice  of  site  was  accepted.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
started  it,  grounded  his  opposition  on  the  architectural 
shortcomings  which  he  found  in  the  design  of  the  Messrs. 
Leeming  and  on  the  unfairness  of  a  competition  which  had 
suppressed  the  unsuccessful  tenders.  This  was  entering  on 
the  field  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Lefevre  answered  assertion  by 
assertion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  energetic  on  the  inoppor¬ 
tuneness  of  so  costly  a  work  under  present  circumstances, 
while  he  gave  no  strength  to  his  contention  by  assuming  a 
position  which  went  to  the  length  of  denying  that  there 
could  be  practical  good  in  a  well-planned  structure.  Mr. 
Rylands  was  impressive  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  members 
were  left  in  the  dark  without  so  much  asareport  toguidethem. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  acted  last  year  as  one  of  the 
judges,  with  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  two  archi¬ 
tects — Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Hardwick — hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  in  his  very  candid  speech, 


that  he  had  been,  and  of  course  his  colleagues  likewise,  a 
judge  with  limited  liability.  The  requirements  were  so  cut 
and  dry  that  the  adjudicators  found  themselves,  not  seeking 
out  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  the  best  design,  but  merely 
tracking  out  those  which  most  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
requirements  which  had  been  imposed  by  external  authority. 
We  had  ventured  to  conjecture  so  much  when  they  first  con¬ 
sidered  the  competition,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  find  out 
how  accurate  we  were.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Smith  ventured  to 
two  very  conspicuous  alterations-  namely,  residences 
for  the  First  Lord  and  the  First  Sea  Lord,  for  which  the 
site  had  been  reserved,  but  the  buildings  not  forthcoming, 
and  larger  rooms  for  clerks  to  occupy  in  common  under 
official  superintendence.  Mr.  Lefevre,  who  was  acting, 
supported  by  the  silent  presence  ot  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Office  of  Works,  virtually  accepted 
both  these  changes,  in  spite  of  a  singularly  inconclusive 
speech  from  Mr.  Childers,  who  began  "by  denying  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  official  residence,  and  then  conceded  "that  one 
house  might  well  be  provided.  Lord  John  Manners,  while 
himself  pointing  out  that  delay  was  generally  bad  economy, 
thought  that  in  this  case  more  time  and  information  were 
needed.  Mr.  Broadhurst  cannot  be  said  to  have  added 
weight  to  the  deliberations  by  his  plea  for  the  expenditure 
of  10,000 1.  as  a  boon  to  unemployed  and  unskilled  labour, 
though  he  made  the  House  laugh  when  he  reminded  it  that 
Mr.  Gorst  and  Sir  Henry  Wolff,  who  had  been  pleading 
for  increased  liberality  in  shipbuilding,  represented  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth. 

I11  the  meanwhile,  before  the  House  can  again  be  invited  to 
consider  the  question  in  connexion  with  the  huge  sums  which 
thus  will  have  to  be  practically  faced,  not  only  a  new  Par¬ 
liament,  but  a  Parliament  of  quite  a  different  nature,  will  be 
sitting,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  greatly  respect 
a  conclusion  reached  by  its  predecessor  with  such  scanty 
materials  and  in  so  thin  a  form.  It  will  not,  after  all,  in¬ 
volve  superhuman  courage  to  adopt  whatever  may  be  good  in 
Messrs.  Leeming’s  planning,  and  yet  to  deliver  the  nation, 
which  cannot,  after  all,  afford  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
whatever  may  still  remain  to  it  of  reputation  for  taste,  from 
the  misfortune  of  buying  at  an  extravagant  rate  detail  so 
commonplace  and  so  overloaded  as  that  which  the  prize 
design  exhibits. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

WARS  and  revolutions  in  Spanish  America  are  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  unintelligible  as  Milton’s  pro¬ 
verbial  battles  of  kites  and  crows.  The  combatants  on  both 
sides  generally  assume  the  title  of  patriots,  and  denounce 
their  adversaries  under  some  opprobrious  name  ;  but  it 
may  always  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  leaders  want 
office,  and  that  their  followers  hope  for  plunder.  The 
States  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have  sometimes  been 
united  in  a  Central  American  Federation,  and  of  late  they 
have  been  reciprocally  independent.  The  Separatists  and 
the  Federalists  can,  therefore,  equally  appeal  to  precedent 
in  support  of  either  form  of  government.  There  is  no  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  union  or  of  division,  because,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  continent,  the  several  States  de¬ 
rive  their  political  origin  from  the  Spanish  Viceroyalties  or 
Captain-Generalships  which  had  been  established  for  reasons 
of  administrative  convenience  during  the  colonial  period. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  probably  good 
reason  for  its  opinion  that  the  present  enterprise  is  an 
attempt  to  effect  by  force  an  object  which  might  be  desir¬ 
able  if  it  were  attained  by  agreement.  To  remoter  observers 
it  seems  improbable  that  there  can  be  any  sufficient  j  ustifi- 
cation  for  civil  or  foreign  war. 

If  it  is  true  that  General  Barrios  was  killed  in  a  late 
skirmish,  the  enterprise  may  perhaps  come  to  a  sudden  end. 
As  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  Barrios  appa¬ 
rently  hoped  to  reduce  under  his  own  power  the  other  petty 
States  to  the  north-west  of  the  Isthmus.  Little  is  known 
of  the  affairs  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  In  the  high 
lands  of  Costa  Rica  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Spanish 
blood  than  in  the  neighbouring  States,  and  the  province  has 
consequently  been  comparatively  orderly  and  tranquil. 
Nicaragua  derives  its  principal  importance  from  the  scheme 
of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  wliicli  may  hereafter  continue  its 
internal  lake  navigation.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  favour  the  scheme  in  opposition  to  M. 
de  Lesseps’s  plan  of  piercing  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
point;  and,  if  the  same  policy  finally  prevails,  no  local 
jealousies  or  feuds  will  be  allowed  to  thwart  a  great  under- 
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taking.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  insurgents  who  have 
lately  burned  the  town  of  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Isthmus  were  followers  of  Barrios.  As  they  have 
imprudently  damaged  American  property,  and  even  fired 
on  an  American  ship  of  war,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  outbreak  will  be  speedily  repressed.  A  small  force, 
which  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  restoration 
of  order,  has  already  been  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  The  American  Government  will,  perhaps,  take 
the  opportunity  of  forbidding  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  commenced  by  Guatemala,  floral  authority  commands 
respect  when  it  is  backed  by  irresistible  force. 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  disposed  to 
anticipate  the  interference  of  the  United  States  by  concen¬ 
trating  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Guatemala.  It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  Spanish  Republics 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  aspire  to  some  kind  of  protec¬ 
torate  over  the  petty  States  of  Central  America  ;  but 
Mexico  has  as  yet  hardly  earned  the  position  of  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  arbitrator  and  protector.  It  fortunately  happens 
that  England,  which  has  enough  to  do  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  has  ceased  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
for  the  control  of  Central  America.  Lord  Palmerston  clung 
for  many  years  with  characteristic  tenacity  to  an  anomalous 
protectorate  over  a  native  potentate  who  was  called  King 
of  the  Mosquitos.  The  American  Government  refused  to 
recognize  any  ruler  who  was  not  of  European  extraction  ; 
and  finally  the  English  claim  was  abandoned  by  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  The  virtual  dethronement  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Mosquito  was  a  part  of  the  consideration  received  by 
the  United  States  for  the  agreement  that  the  two  countries 
should  enjoy  equal  rights  over  any  passage  which  might 
afterwards  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  No  other  Power  will  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  far  as  it  asserts  the  right  of  prohibiting 
useless  wars  in  the  little  Republics  of  the  Isthmus.  A  great 
and  civilized  Power  is  both  entitled  and  bound  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  over  backward  communities  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  in  virtue  of  its  rank  and  position, 
and  not  by  reason  of  the  declarations  of  any  President, 
that  the  American  Government,  is  justified  in  throwing  its 
warder  down  when  Guatemala  thinks  fit  to  invade  Nicaragua 
or  Costa  Rica.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  no 
legitimate  cause  of  quarrel. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  American  Government 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  any  terri¬ 
tory  for  itself  in  Nicaragua  or  Panama.  In  neither  case 
would  the  United  States  be  justified  in  acquiring  the  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  future  navigation  of  a  canal.  At 
present  Panama  is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  Nicaragua  is  almost  as  far.  The 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  waterway 
between  the  oceans  would  be  a  grievous  injustice.  The 
political  condition  of  the  countries  which  lie  between  Texas 
and  Panama  matters  little  to  European  States,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  vexatious  interference  with  navigation  and  trade. 
A  balance  of  power  can  by  no  possibility  be  established  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States  might  be  regarded  with  in¬ 
difference  or  complacency,  except  that  it  involves  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  new  regions  of  a  singularly  illiberal  tariff.  But 
for  this  objection,  Cuba  or  Mexico  might  be  annexed  by  the 
United  States  without  any  injury  to  foreign  countries.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that  at  present  the  spread  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  half-civilized  countries  by  any  agency  except  that 
of  England  means  the  establishment  of  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  by  France,  or  Russia,  or  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  since  the  Mexican  war  of  forty  years  ago 
the  Americans  have  not  sought  territorial  extension,  except 
when  the  unprofitable  wastes  of  Alaska  were  purchased 
from  Russia.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  States 
incessantly  strove  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery  by  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  Tropics;  and  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
of  State  were  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  their  purpose  of 
acquiring  Cuba  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When  the 
question  of  slavery  was  settled  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
for  annexing  new  territory,  especially  as  Texas  and  the 
regions  which  slope  to  the  Pacific  were  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Some  American  statesmen  would  scarcely  accept  Cuba  as 
a  gift  at  the  cost  of  giving  its  inhabitants  a  voico  in  the 
election  of  Presidents,  Senators,  and  Representatives.  'The 
colonial  system  of  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
efficient  which  exists  in  the  world  ;  but  it  involves  the 
grant  to  any  new  possession  of  equal  sovereign  rights.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  cautious  politicians  deprecated  the 


wholesale  admission  of  emancipated  negroes  to  the  franchise, 
and  their  anticipations  have  been  justified  by  experience. 
It  is  only  because  the  superior  race  has  contrived  to  exclude 
the  coloured  people  from  political  power  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  constitutional 
equality.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  negroes  of 
Cuba  might  be  more  unmanageable.  A  rabble  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  half-breeds  would  still  further  adulterate  the 
constituencies.  The  determination  of  Congress  to  abstain 
from  all  projects  of  annexation  was  conspicuously  shown 
during  General  Grant’s  first  term  of  office  by  the  rejection 
of  his  bargain  for  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  it 
is  true  that  the  President  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
questionable  title  of  a  military  adventurer  who  proposed  to 
alienate  a  sovereignty  which  he  must  have  held  in  trust, 
if  he  was  in  any  sense  a  lawful  ruler.  The  main  objection 
to  General  Grant’s  policy  was  not  that  it  was  unjust,  but 
that  it  was  inexpedient.  The  blacks  and  mulattoes  of  San 
Domingo  might  or  might  not  have  a  right  to  sell  their 
country.  In  any  case  they  were  not  desirable  partners  or 
fellow-citizens.  There  has  been  no  later  attempt  to  extend 
the  borders  of  the  Republic;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  may  be  resumed. 

Mexico  will  probably  be  the  earliest  victim,  if  indeed  the 
transfer  of  its  territory  to  the  United  States  might  not 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  Many  American  speculators 
are  interested  in  Mexican  enterprises;  and  owners  of  lands, 
of  mines,  or  of  railways  will  appreciate  the  advantage  which 
they  would  obtain  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and 
orderly  government.  There  will  probably  be  no  need  of 
war  or  conquest  when  there  is  money  to  be  made  by  judi¬ 
cious  amalgamation.  American  capitalists  will  understand 
better  than  their  Mexican  partners  the  theory  and  practice 
of  political  manipulation.  The  inconvenience  of  admit¬ 
ting  a  rabble  of  Spanish  Indians  to  a  share  of  political 
power  will  be  mitigated  by  their  inability  to  exercise  with 
practical  effect  unfamiliar  privileges.  In  many  instances 
the  elected  depositaries  of  power  will  be  American  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  same  class  with  the  “carpet-baggers”  who 
formerly  acquired  office  by  the  votes  of  the  Southern 
negroes.  After  all  the  powers  of  the  most  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  electors  are  narrowly  limited.  They  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  and  they  must,  unless  their  votes  are 
to  be  thrown  away,  copy  the  list  of  names  drawn  up  by 
their  party  Convention.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  teach 
the  Mexicans  the  employment  of  the  same  process.  If  at 
any  time  Mexico  is  included  in  the  North  American  Union, 
the  Central  American  States  will  probably  follow  the  same 
example.  No  practical  difficulties  have  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  admittance  of  different  races  and  languages.  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Norwegians  and  Welshmen  settle  in  the  States, 
!  and  speak  their  own  respective  languages ;  but  in  one  or  two 
generations  their  descendants  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
English  population.  The  same  operation  may  perhaps  hence¬ 
forth  be  found  applicable  to  Cuba  or  to  Mexico. 


THE  INDIAN  FEUDATORIES. 

rilllE  letter  which  Sir  Repel  Griffin  has  addressed  to 
.1  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  native  States  of  India 
and  their  armies  is  extremely  important  in  the  present 
situation,  and  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  in  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  exactly  the  same  view  as  the  writer 
in  order  to  find  it  reassuring.  Sir  Leper,  commenting  on 
|  the  somewhat  disquieting  papers  on  the  same  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  same  paper  last  year,  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  independent 
armies  is  exaggerated,  and  the  estimate  of  the  intentions 
of  their  masters  altogether  wrong,  lie  thinks  the  troops 
themselves  not  formidable  as  they  are,  and  he  thinks 
their  leaders  generally  loyal.  Certainly  no  one  is  likely 
to  dispute  Sir  Repel  Griffin’s  experience  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  more  possible  for  a  determined  pessimist  to 
say  that  his  very  knowledgo  of  it  has  blunted  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  its  real  meaning;  and  that  just  as  some  of 
those  officers  of  native  regiments  in  the  Mutiny  who  had 
known  them  longest  were  most  stoutly  and  fatally  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  disturbance,  so  Sir  Re  pel’s  years 
of  inspection  ami  survey  have  made  him  contemptuous  of 
the  strength  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  certain  of  the 
friendship  which  he  Ins  personally  experienced.  This  view 
is  paradoxical,  but  not  entirely  absurd. 

Yet  there  are  considerations — some  of  them  urged  very 
forcibly  by  Sir  Repel  himself  which  make  his  cheery  view 
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as  acceptable  in  one  sense  as  it  is  in  another.  It  certainly 
combines  well  with  the  remarkable  letter  from  the  Nizam’s 
Financial  Secretary  which  had  already  appeared,  and  which 
the  Times  reprinted.  To  put  the  whole  of  that  letter  in 
one  familiar  phrase,  it  may  be  said  that  Mehdi  Ali’s 
argument  comes  to  this — that  no  native  prince  is  likely 
to  be  fool  enough  to  kill  Charles  in  order  to  make 
James  king,  to  throw  off  the  supremacy  of  England 
in  order  to  undergo  the  yoke  of  Russia.  And  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  relied  on  to  almost  any 
extent,  except  to  the  extent  of  basing  on  it  a  foolish 
confidence  and  remissness.  As  long  as  the  reins  of  India 
are  kept  tight  in  England’s  hands,  as  long  as  the  sword  of 
England  is  sharp,  there  is  little  to  fear  from  traitors  within, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  those  who  might 
conceivably  be  traitors  will  help  loyally  to  keep  off  foes 
without.  But  the  condition  prefixed  to  this  proposition  is 
absolute,  and  not  to  be  relaxed.  The  picture  which  some 
silly  people  draw  of  an  India  drawn  to  England  by  bonds  of 
love  is  only  more  foolish  (though  it  certainly  is  more 
foolish)  than  the  picture  of  an  India  raging  to  get  rid  of 
English  rule  which  a  great  many  foreigners  and  some 
Englishmen  rejoice  in.  No  Indian  prince  in  his  senses 
would  change  the  position,  say  of  the  Nizam,  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  say  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  But  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  where  there  is  special  personal  attachment  to 
England,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  Indian  prince  would 
care  to  ruin  himself  for  England,  if  England  either  showed 
that  she  had  lost  the  secret  of  mastery  or  played  into  Russia’s 
hands.  It  may  be  difficult  to  go  so  far  as  Sir  Lepel  Griffin, 
who  says  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  princes  “  would 
“  stand  the  severest  strain  ”  It  is  our  business  to  see  that 
it  shall  not  have  to  stand  any  strain  that  is  more  than 
moderately  severe.  This  it  is  perfectly  within  our  power 
to  do  by  keeping  at  once  a  firm  and  a  light  hand  both  on 
the  part  of  the  country  directly  and  the  part  indirectly 
ruled  by  us.  As  long  as  this  is  done,  there  is  no  reason, 
but  the  contrary,  why  the  armies  of  the  native  States  should 
be  discouraged.  They  form  an  abundant  source  to  draw  on  ; 
they  can  easily  be  converted  into  excellent  troops;  and 
they  are,  to  say  the  least,  less  likely  to  be  used  against  us 
afterwards  than  the  forces  of  an  independent  European  ally 
are.  One  Power  does  not  usually  refuse  a  contingent  from 
another  Power  because  it  is  afraid  of  meeting  that  Power’s 
troops  face  to  face  some  day,  and  yet  such  an  event  is 
always  and  daily  on  the  cards.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian 
feudatories  it  is  not  on  the  cards  at  all,  unless  we  bring  it 
there  by  our  own  bad  play.  The  native  Indian  armies  are 
exactly  in  the  position  of  the  enchanter’s  wand.  It  cannot 
hurt  him,  and  is  ready  to  perform  his  hest,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  it  firmly  in  his  own  hand. 


done  more  to  avert  this  state  of  things  as  the  Liberal 
must  frankly  admit,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  truth,  that  his 
men  have  done  much  more  than  they  ought  to  invite  it), 
who  are  canvassing  constituencies  learn  the  facts  of  this 
Russo-Afghan  question.  Let  them  learn  these  facts  not 
merely  for  the  moment,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  (it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  much  further  back),  and  then  let 
them  teach  the  same  without  fear  or  favour  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  they  woo.  They  need  not  misrepresent  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody.  The  simple  history  of  perpetual  en¬ 
croachment,  of  constantly  broken  promises,  of  pledgings  and 
understandings  evaded,  explained  away,  or  plumply  ignored, 
which  will  meet  them  on  the  one  side,  speaks  for  itself. 
Is  o  less  eloquent  is  the  history  (simple  in  another  sense)  of 
endeavours  to  blink  facts,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the 
advances  which  have  now  been  actually  made,  of  ridicule 
lavished  on  those  whose  every  word  has  now  proved  true,  of 
calculations  every  one  of  which  has  been  falsified,  which 
will  be  found  to  represent  the  policy  that  has  prevailed  on 
the  other  side.  The  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  a  few  years  ago,  contrasted  with 
the  telegrams  which  every  morning  appear  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to-day,  will  tell  the  whole  story  from  one  point  of 
view;  just  as  the  successive  assurances  of  Russian  states¬ 
men,  simply  enumerated  without  comment  or  invective,  but 
contrasted  with  the  map,  will  tell  it  from  the  other.  No 
sensitive  Englishman  need  be  afraid  to  investigate  the 
history  for  fear  that  he  will  find  his  country  in  the  wrong, 
though,  if  he  is  sensitive  enough  to  be  unwilling  to  see  how 
his  country  has  been  befooled,  he  may  perhaps  have  some 
reason  for  avoiding  the  investigation.  No  one  need  be 
apprehensive  of  damaging  his  party ;  for  has  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoken  brave  words,  than  which  Lord  Salisbury' 
could  hardly  speak  braver,  as  to  the  duties  of  England? 
The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  that  Englishmen  will 
not  look  at  the  facts,  and  the  main  thing  to  be  Yvished 
is  that  they  may  be  forced  to  look  at  them.  Let  every 
candidate,  no  matter  what  his  political  views,  study  maps 
and  books — as  big  maps  as  ever  he  likes  and  whatever 
books  on  the  subject  he  chooses,  so  long  as  they  are  books 
which  give  facts  and  chapter  and  verse  for  facts.  Let  him 
use  his  common  sense  to  see  the  pass  to  which  talk  about 
Mervousness  and  about  impassable  deserts,  to  which  re¬ 
liance  on  Russian  pledges  and  fear  of  forward  policies, 
has  brought  the  matter,  and  let  him  give  his  electors,  or 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  be  his  electors,  the  results  of  his 
studies.  There  is  no  fear  what  the  result  will  be,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  sense,  honesty,  and  patience  enough  to  look  at 
the  facts,  and  not  at  his  own  fads  and  prejudices  about  war, 
or  about  Russia,  or  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  about  Lord 
Salisbury,  or,  in  short,  about  anybody  and  anything  but 
the  facts. 


ADVICE  TO  A  CANDIDATE. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  news 
received  on  Thursday  morning,  there  is  one  class  of 
persons  who  may,  if  they  please,  take  heed  and  advantage 
of  it  in  a  manner  very  profitable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
nation.  There  are  at  present  hundreds — not  hundreds  in 
the  metaphorical  sense,  but  literally — of  estimable  persons 
who,  desiring  to  represent  their  countrymen  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  are  going  about  to  meetings  and  making  speeches  on 
every  conceivable  topic.  Too  many  of  them  are  content 
to  furbish  up  stale  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  their  re¬ 
spective  parties,  to  tear  leaves  out  of  the  cut-and-dried 
Speaker’s  Handbook  of  either  side  (for  we  fear  it  must  be 
admitted  that  both  sides  have  such  a  handbook),  even 
to  dish  up  the  contents  of  the  morning’s  newspaper  for 
the  evening’s  address.  Now  the  subject  which  is  at  this 
moment  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  all  subjects  of 
the  Queen  is  one  which  may  be  got  up  in  a  somewhat  less 
slovenly  fashion  than  this,  and  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
moment  that  it  should  be  so  got  up.  The  facts  are  not  recon¬ 
dite,  complicated,  or  extremely  voluminous.  They  can  be 
found  put  sufficiently  and  in  trustworthy  fashion  in  nume¬ 
rous  books  of  modest  compass  (for  instance,  in  two  published 
at  a  few  pence  each  within  the  last  few  days  by  Mr.  Marvin 
and  Colonel  Malleson)  ;  they  require  nothing  but  ordinary 
attention  and  intelligence  to  interpret  them,  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  when  ordinary  attention  and  intelligence  are  used 
can  only  be  one  and  the  same. 

Let,  then,  those  persons,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory  (for 
there  ought  to  be  no  differences  between  them,  and  the 
Tory  may  as  frankly  admit  that  his  men  might  have 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  PRIORY,  SMITHFIELD. 

TjlEW,  we  imagine,  of  the  busy  crowd  of  meat  salesmen, 
1  carcase  butchers,  middlemen,  and  the  like,  who  gather  in 
the  spacious,  wholesome,  and  well-lighted  Meat-Market  in  Smith- 
field,  which  at  the  bidding  of  the  much-maligned  Corporation 
ol  London  has  risen  in  place  of  the  foul  open-air  beast-market 
of  our  youth,  realize  that  within  a  stone's  throw,  hidden  from 
public  gaze  by  rows  of  squalid  tenements,  in  which  its  vene¬ 
rable  remains  are  literally  embedded,  stands  a  noble  fragment 
of  the  once  famous  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  Henry  I.’s  reign,  and  founded  by  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  generally  popular  of  the  frequenters  of 
his  Court,  the  brilliant,  ready-witted  Rahere.  It  is  a  strange 
survival,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  this  relic  of  the  past.  Its 
sturdy  Norman  piers,  its  moulded  arches,  its  arcaded  triforium, 
its  many-columned  apse,  and  its  vaulted  aisles  exhibiting  the 
same  aspect  they  did  more  than  seven  centuries  back,  when  the 
men  of  London  poured  forth  from  the  City  gates  to  welcome  Earl 
Stephen  as  their  sovereign.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  life  of  the  realm  of  England  and  England's  Church. 

Ihe  history  ot  Rahere,  the  founder  of  the  Priory,  is  so  over¬ 
laid  with  fable,  so  embroidered  with  the  customary  legends  of 
visions,  miraculous  voices,  and  the  like,  that  the  real  facts  are 
hard  to  come  at.  The  very  spot  on  which  the  Priory  was 
built,  we^  are  told,  had  been  pointed  out  in  a  dream  to  the 
sainted  Edward  the  Confessor.  Three  strangers  from  Greece, 
of  noble  lineage,  travelling  for  the  sake  of  religion,  coming 
to  London  to  worship  the  bodies  of  the  saints  there  enshrinetf 
finding  themselves  on  this  “  Smoothfield”  outside  the  City  walls, 
to  the  wonder  of  all,  who  looked  on  them  as  so  many  “  idiots  ” 
suddenly  knelt  down  and  worshipped  God,  “declaring  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  them  that  a  temple  acceptable  to  the  Creator  of 
all  would  be  built  there,  the  fame  of  which  would  spread  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.”  St.  Bartholomew  himself  came 
down  to  announce  to  Rahere  that,  with  the  sanction  of  all  that 
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was  Highest  in  heaven — “totius  summse  Trinitatis  voluntate  et 
imperiofet  communi  crelestis  curiae  favore  et  consilio  ” — he  had 
chosen  a  place  in  the  suburbs  ot  London  “  apud  Smetfeld’  for 
him  to  build  a  church  in  his  honour,  which  should  be  endowed 
with  special  privileges  for  all  who  devoutly  worshipped  within  it 
Putting  aside  these  pious  legends,  we  can  gather  from  the  rule  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Priory  that  Rahere  was  what  old  Stow 
calls  “  a  pleasant-witted  gentleman,”  the  Theodore  Hook  or  Tom 
Moore  of  his  a°-e,  who  made  himself  acceptable  in  the  houses  of 
the  n-reat  by  hfs  jokes  and  his  songs  and  his  ready  skill  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  some  new  game  or  amusement  to  while  away 
the  wearv  hours,  as  welcome  in  the  king’s  palace  as  in  the  halls 
and  castles  of  his  subjects.  That  he  was  ever  the  king’s  minstrel 
or  even,  as  some  have  said,  his  jester,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence.  It  is  based  on  a  few  words  of  Stow,  who  says  no  more 
than  that  “  in  his  time  he  was  so  called.”  A  sudden  conversion, 
such  as  often  meets  us  in  these  middle-age  narratives,  made  him 
a  changed  man.  He  resolved,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  seized  by  sick¬ 
ness.  By  this  his  conversion  was  confirmed,  and  he  returned  to 
England,  fortified  by  the  vision  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  the 
settled  purpose  of  devoting  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  service  of 
God.  No  way  at  that  period  appeared  so  safe  and  so  profitable  as 
the  founding  of  a  religious  house.  Through  the  advocacy  of 
Richard  de  Beames,  Bishop  of  London,  he  obtained  the  royal 
sanction  for  his  proposed  foundation,  and  a  grant  of  the  land  on 
which  it  was  to  be  built.  This  land  was  in  the  “  Smoothfield,” 
even  then  the  royal  market,  regium  forum,  outside  the  walls  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  City,  near  the  “  Newgate,”  above  the 
ravine  of  the  Fleet,  then  and  for  centuries  afterwards  the  western 
boundary  of  London.  The  spot  was  anything  but  an  inviting  one. 
It  was  a  mere  swamp,  fouler  than  in  the  foulest  days  of  the  cattle- 
market,  the  laystall  of  the  City,  presenting  to  the  eye  “  no  hope 
of  goodness,”  little  more  than  mire  and  muddy  water.  The  only 
piece  of  hard  ground  that  rose  above  the  slough  and  afforded  firm 
footing  supported  the  City  gallows.  But  Rahere  was  not  a  man 
to  be  daunted  by  appearances.  The  swamp  was  drained,  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid,  and  gradually  the  church  and  conventual  buildings 
arose,  and  spread  wider  and  wider.  An  infirmary  for  the  sick  was 
founded,  and  a  charter  was  granted  conferring  great  privileges  on 
the  priory  and  hospital.  AmoDg  these  was  a  licence  to  hold  a  fair 
on  the  Smoothfield  adjoining.  This  in  process  of  time  developed 
into  the  famous  “  Bartlemy  fair  ”  of  our  forefathers,  of  which  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed  the  well-merited  abolition.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Priory  is  full  of  interest.  But  we  must 
pass  it  over,  omitting  even  the  affray  between  the  mail-clad 
Archbishop  Boniface,  who  claimed  to  “  visit  ”  at  the  Priory,  and 
the  sub-prior  and  his  monks,  who,  like  the  canons  of  Lincoln  in 
Grosseteste’s  time,  refused  to  be  “  visited.”  and  hasten  to  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article,  the  restoration  of  the  remaining 
fragment  of  the  church. 

We  have  called  what  remains  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory  “  a 
noble  fragment.”  And  it  well  deserves  the  title.  But  it  is  a 
sorely  mutilated  fragment ;  the  lopped  stump  of  a  once  stately 
building.  Enough,  however,  is  left  to  show  its  pristine  grandeur, 
and  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  strenuously  endea¬ 
vouring,  if  not  to  restore  its  former  beauty,  at  any  rate  to  rescue 
it  from  the  almost  unparalleled  degradation  into  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall.  It  would,  we  hope,  be  impossible  anywhere  in 
England  to  find  a  similar  case  of  deliberate  profanation  of  large  | 
portions  of  a  sacred  building  still  used  for  public  worship.  We  re¬ 
member,  indeed,  that  the  aisles  of  All  Saints  Church,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  are  strangely  intruded  on  by  houses — the  rectory  house  and 
a  fire  insurance  office,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly — the  Norman 
pillars  sustaining,  instead  of  arches,  the  beams  which  bear  up  the 
secular  fabrics.  Such  things  may  possibly  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  point  to  anything  approaching  to  what 
St.  Bartholomew’s  presents  to  us.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  apsidal  east  end  of  this  noble  church  is 
occupied  by  a  fringe  manufactory,  which  thrusts  forward  its 
hideous  bulk  full  twenty  feet  into  the  church,  and  actually  over¬ 
hangs  the  altar,  in  front  of  which  stand  four  iron  pillars,  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  profane  intruder  into  the  sauctuary  of  God.  These  pillars 
mark  a  very  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  church 
taken  some  twenty  years  ago.  Before  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
apse  with  its  columns,  stilted  arches,  and  groined  aisle  or  proces-  j 
sion-path  behind,  was  shut  off  from  the  church  by  a  flat  wall 
from  floor  to  roof,  erected  to  facilitate  the  enlargement  of  the 
aforesaid  fringe  factory,  which  had  been  formed  within  the  walls  of 
the  rectangular  Lady  Chapel  running  out  to  the  east,  the  crypt 
or  under  crypt  of  which  still  exists  half  filled  with  soil.  The 
semicircular  wall  of  the  apse  projected  inconveniently  into  the 
long  chamber  of  the  factory,  and  caused  a  considerable  lo9s  of 
space.  The  looms  and  frames  needed  room.  The  church  could 
well  spare  it.  It  was  only  too  big  as  it  was.  The  larger  it  was 
the  more  it  cost  to  keep  in  repair.  So  the  apse  was  destroyed 
(all  but  its  lower  story,  which  was  perhaps  too  solid  to  pull  down 
easily,  and  needful  for  the  stability  of  tho  fabric),  the  fringo 
factory  obtained  its  desired  enlargement,  and  Rahere’s  church  was 
subjected  to  a  disfigurement,  and  a  risk  from  fire,  as  well  as  to  a 
profanation  of  its  consecrated  space,  under  which  it  still  groans. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  act  of  desecration  which  this  much-enduring 
edifice  has  to  deplore.  A  blacksmith’s  forge  has  been  planted  on 
the  site  of  the  north  transept,  and  the  clinking  of  his  busy  anvil 
supplies  an  undesirable  obbligato  accompaniment  to  the  minister's 
voice  as  he  monotones  his  daily  office.  The  parochial  schools  also 


find  accommodation  within  the  church  or  closely  adjacent  to  it. 
The  boys  occupy  what  remains  of  the  North  Triforium  Gallery, 
while  the  girls  are  taught  in  what  is  incorrectly  called  the  Chapter 
House,  which  was  really  a  large  chapel  projecting  eastwards  from 
the  south  transept.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  din  and  buzz  of  a  number  of  London  boys 
cooped  up  in  a  low  and  narrow  school-room  that  no  services  can 
be  conducted  in  the  church  during  school  hours. 

An  opportunity  has  recently  presented  itself  of  freeing  the 
church  from  these  desecrating  intruders,  and  restoring  the  east 
end  to  its  original  proportions,  which  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn 
the  parochial  authorities  are  resolved  not  to  let  slip.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  fringe  factory  have,  after  long  negotiations,  agreed 
to  sell  their  premises  to  the  parish  for  a  sum  which,  though 
apparently  large,  is  considerably  below  the  value  of  the  ground  as 
a  building  site.  The  offer  expires  early  in  May,  and  if  the  property 
be  not  secured  to  the  parish  the  whole  will  pass  into  other  hands. 
The  Lady  Chapel  will  be  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  site  will 
be  covered  with  lofty  warehouses,  and  the  restoration  of  the  apse 
and  the  removal  of  the  intrusive  bulk  overhanging  the  altar  will 
be  rendered  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  happy 
omen  that  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  London  incumbents)  who 
won  his  spurs  long  since  at  St.  Thomas’s,  Charterhouse,  and 
St.  Matthew’s,  City  Road,  has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  in¬ 
cumbency.  As  whatever  Mr.  Panckridge  takes  in  hand  is  sure  to 
succeed,  we  cannot  feel  any  doubt  that  the  whole  sum  needed, 
not  only  for  the  removal  of  the  interlopers,  but  for  the  thorough 
restoration  of  this  most  interesting  historic  church,  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  But  it  is  certainly  a  case  of  “  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.”  We 
have  entered  on  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  offer,  and  as  yet  not  much 
more  than  half  the  sum  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  factory 
alone  appears  to  be  subscribed.  The  clerical  patron  has  set  a  noble 
example  by  heading  the  subscription  with  a  sum  of  upwards  of 
2,000 1.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  apse  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  factory.  The  blacksmith’s  forge  has  been  already 
secured  by  some  of  the  parishioners,  as  trustees  for  the  parish. 
Other  parishioners  have  contributed  large  sums.  The  work  is  one 
of  such  great  architectural  and  historical  importance,  and  the  duty 
so  imperative  not  to  allow  an  opportuni  ty  to  be  lost  which  cau  never 
recur,  that  we  trust  it  is  only  requisite  for  the  project  to  become 
widely  known  to  secure  immediate  and  effectual  support.  In  the 
words  of  the  present  Primate,  “  from  every  point  of  view, 
parochial  or  arclneological,  the  restoration  of  the  solemn  historical 
sanctuary  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  heart  of  London,  seems  a 
great  duty,  associated  as  it  is  with  benefits  eujoyed  to  this  day 
by  the  sick  and  needy,”  the  great  world-famous  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  infirmary  founded  by 
Rahere,  not  for  the  inmates  of  his  own  house  alone,  but  for  all 
sick  and  needy  folk,  rescued  through  Ridley’s  intercession  from 
the  general  shameless  plunder  of  all  religious  foundations  at  tho 
Reformation,  together  with  the  Grey  Friars  (now  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital). 

Few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed  that  the  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  is  one  of  great  architectural  value,  as  an  example 
of  the  Middle  Norman  style,  the  date  of  which  is  well  ascertained. 
Founded  by  Rahere  for  Austin  Canons  in  1123,  the  buildings  were 
probably  tolerably  complete  when  the  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  I.  in  1 133,  two  years  before  his  death.  The  church  was  by 
no  means  a  large  one.  When  complete  it  was  280  ft.  long  by  60  ft. 
wide,  about  the  dimensions  of  Tewkesbury  or  Romsey.  The 
existing  church  comprises  the  choir  and  crossing  with  one  bay  of 
the  nave.  The  North  Transept  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  remains  of  the  South  Transept  unhappily  perished  in  a 
fire  in  1830,  when  the  whole  edifice  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate.  The  nave,  which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  demolished  after  the  Dissolution.  Nothing 
saved  the  whole  church  but  that  one  portion  of  it — not,  a9  usual, 
the  nave,  but  a  large  side  chapel,  known  as  “  the  parish  chapel  ” 
— bad  been  the  parish  church  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conventual 
precinct.  The  Priory  had  been  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  in¬ 
famous  Sir  Richard  Rich,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  pull  down  the 
nave  and  parish  chapel.  The  choir  was  still  standing  when  tho 
parishioners  addressed  their  memorial  to  Henry  for  securing  their 
parochial  rights.  The  King  was  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  their 
petition,  and  assigned  them  what  was  left  to  be  their  parish  church 
for  ever.  Usually,  as  we  know,  when  a  church  was  jointly  con¬ 
ventual  and  parochial,  it  was  the  choir  that  was  pulled  down 
and  the  navo  was  left  standing.  St.  Bartholomew’s  presents  an 
instance — of  which  Boxgrove  and  Pershoro  are  othor  examples — 
where  the  case  was  reversed,  and  tho  choir  left  standing  while 
the  nave  was  destroyed.  There  was  a  shortlived  attempt  at  t  he 
commencement  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  to  restore  the  conventual 
character  of  tho  foundation,  but  instead  of  restoring  the  Black 
Canons,  it  was  made  over  to  the  Black  Friars  or  Dominicans. 
Machyn's  curious  diary  informs  us  that  if  was  tho  first  of  Mary's 
restorations.  Ho  describes  at  length  the  magnificent  funeral  of 
Lady  Cicely  Mansfield,  celebrated  in  the  church  at  this  period, 
with  banners  and  candles,  and  masses,  ns  “godly  a  sermon  as  over 
was  hard  ”  being  preached  by  “  tho  master  of  the  howsse,”  on  hpw 
to  “  lyf  welle  ’’ — the  friars  after  service  going  to  my  lady’s 
“  place  ”  in  Clerkenwell  to  drink,  and  the  next  day,  when  “  three 
morrow’s  masses  were  songe,  ij  pryke-songe  masses,”  returning 
there  to  dine.  He  tells  us  also  of  the  turning  out  of  the  friars, 
together  with  their  neighbours  at  tho  Charter  House,  “the  abbott 
and  raonkes  ”  of  Westminster,  and  the  nuus  of  Syon,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  July  13,  1559.  The  worthy  citizen 
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makes  no  comment.  Religious  controversies  were  beyond  him.  It 
was  safer  to  leave  them  to  be  settled  by  wiser  heads  than  his 
own,  and  to  accept  their  decision. 

The  existing  tower,  a  brick  edifice  with  stone  windows,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  was  built  in  1680.  It  is  not 
beautiful,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  picturesqueness.  The 
central  tower,  described  as  “  of  stone  and  wood,”  was  taken  down 
at  the  same  time.  The  lantern  arches,  happily,  were  not  inter¬ 
fered  with.  They  are  of  Transition  Norman  character,  those  to 
the  north  and  south  being  pointed,  while  the  eastern  and  western 
arches  are  semicircular.  This  affords  an  interestingexampleof  the 
use  oi  the  two  forms  of  arch  together,  each  employed  as  occasion 
served ,  the  lantern  space — as  at  Bath  Abbey — being  not  square 
but  oblong,  with  two  longer  and  two  shorter  sides.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  opposite  the  very  beautiful  canopied  tomb,  with 
the  recumbent  effigy  of  Rahere,  erected  some  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  is  the  stately  Jacobean  monument  of  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  the  founder  of  the  “  House  of  pure  Emmanuel  ”  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  setter  of  the  Puritan  “  acorn  ”  which,  when  “  an  oak,” 
produced  the  stout  non-juror  Archbishop  Sancroft.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  grand  old  fabric  was  given  over  to  neglect 
and  decay.  It  was  filled  with  square  pews,  and  galleried  wherever 
the  construction  of  a  gallery  was  possible;  the  walls  and  pillars 
were  coated  with  whitewash;  hideous  round-headed  windows  were 
inserted  in  the  modern  east  wall.  Meanness  and  squalor  reigned 
unchecked.  We  cannot  now  trace  how,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
church  has  risen  from  this  present  state  of  degradation.  It  was  a 
great  step  onwards  when  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  wall  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  restored  apsidal  aisle  rendered  visible  once 
more.  It  rests  with  Churchmen  now  to  complete  what  has  been 
so  well  begun  ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they  will  do  it. 


MR.  II.  A.  J.  MUNRO. 

rjd  I1E  death  of  Mr.  Munro,  though  not  in  the  common  sense  pre- 
•  L  mature — for  he  had  passed  his  sixty-fifth  year  and  long  ago 
accomplished  the  main  work  of  his  life — has  nevertheless  fallen 
with  a  shock  of  distress  upon  his  colleagues  and  friends  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  elsewhere.  When  he  quitted  England  for  Italy  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  in  fair  health,  nor  did  any  disquieting'rumonr 
concerning  him  become  known  until  a  telegram  announced  that  on 
the  30th  of  March  he  had  died  in  Rome  of  a  fever  apparently  taken 
there,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  illness,  which  almost  to  the  last  had 
caused  no  serious  apprehension.  The  loss  is  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Placed  by  general  consent  in  the  very  highest 
class  among  the  scholars  whom  this  country  has  produced,  he  had 
passed  by  years  as  well  as  by  reputation  beyond  the  common  rivalry, 
and  become  the  acknowledged  ornament  of  the  society  to  which  lie 
belonged.  This  dignity  he  was  by  certain  personal  advantages  singu¬ 
larly  fitted  to  sustain.  Ilis  features,  massive  and  powerful  in  the 
highest  degree,  yet  stamped  with  refinement,  arrested  the  attention 
even  of  the  indifferent.  His  voice  and  language,  like  his  face  and 
his  style  as  a  writer,  gave  a  vivid  impression  of  force ;  and, 
though  he  was  commonly  far  from  fluent  and  made  no  pretension 
to  epigrammatic  brilliance,  his  vigorous  entrances  into  conversation 
deserved  the  interest  which  they  excited ;  and  visitors  whose 
thoughts  and  business  were  wholly  remote  from  those  of  the 
student  have  often  been  found  to  retain  long  after  a  respectful 
memory  of  the  Latinist  whose  name  they  heard  for  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  last  time  at  the  College  table.  As  for  the  world  of 
students,  and  more  particularly  of  Cambridge  men,  to  see  Munro 
has  long  been  to  them  one  natural  object  of  a  visit  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  it  will  be  a  sad  thought  indeed  that  this  pleasure  has 
been  curtailed  of  some  few  anticipated  years. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  a  scholar  and  commentator 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  take  a  tone  in  all  respects  suitable.  The 
small  circle  who  can  directly  appreciate  such  a  workman,  and  can 
understand  the  importance  of  his  work,  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  enthusiasm,  -while  to  those  who  consider  only 
the  broad  surface  of  affairs  a  strong  expression  will  probably 
seem  out  of  proportion.  A  recent  writer  has  spoken  of  the 
inevitable  oblivion  which  overtakes  even  the  most  excellent  work 
if  it  is  but  a  commentary  upon  the  thoughts  and  writings  of 
other  men.  Mr.  Munro — it  is  a  necessity  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  laboured — has  left  little  which  might  not  conceivablv  be  super-  j. 
seded,  and,  except  by  a  few  specialists,  forgotten.  But  even  from 
this  point  of  view  he  stands  high.  His  edition  and  translation  of 
Lucretius  comes  as  near  to  the  possibility  of  permanence  as  the 
conditions  allow.  A  happy  instinct  directed  the  choice  of  the  task. 
Strong  earnestness  and  straight  enunciation,  an  almost  stern 
delight  in  actual  and  artistic  beauty,  were  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  style,  and  these  are  precisely  the  salient  qualities  of  his 
chosen  poet.  The  translation,  being  intended  in  the  first  place  as 
part  of  a  commentary,  wras  of  necessity  in  prose,  and  prose  can 
preserve  more  perhaps  of  Lucretius  than  of  any  artist  in  verse  of 
high  merits.  It  is  conceivable  that  changes  in  our  language  or 
mental  attitude  should  make  Munro 's  translation  out  of  date  as  an 
exposition  of  the  author,  but  nothing  can  wholly  destroy  the 
literary  value  of  a  work  in  English  prose  containing  such  passages 
as  this  (Bock  II.,  the  end) : — 

Lor  methinks  no  golden  chain  let  down  to  earth  from  heaven  above  the 
races  of  mortal  beings,  nor  did  the  sea  and  waves  which  lash  the  rocks 
produce  them,  but  the  same  earth  bare  them  which  now  feeds  them  out  of 
herself.  Moreover  she  first  spontaneously  of  herself  produced  for  mortals 
goodly  corn-crops  and  joyous  via  yards  ;  of  herself  gave  sweet  fruits  and 


glad  pastures  ;  which  nowadays  scarce  attain  any  size  when  furthered  by 
our  labour;  we  exhaust  the  oxen  and  the  strength  of  the  husbandmen; 
we  wear  out  our  iron,  scarcely  fed  after  all  by  the  tilled  fields  ;  and  nig 
gardly  are  they  of  their  produce,  and  after  so  much  labour  do  they  let  it 
grow.  .  .  .  The  sorrowful  planter,  too,  of  the  exhausted  and  shrivelled 
vine  impend- es  the  march  of  time  and  wearies  heaven,  and  comprehends 
not  that  all  things  are  gradually  wasting  away  and  passing  to  the  grave, 
quite  forspent  by  age  and  length  of  days. 

And  even  more  admirable,  as  a  contribution  to  the  important  art 
of  estimating  language  exactly,  is  the  rendering  of  those  parts — the 
bulk,  of  course,  of  the  original — which  have  not  the  singular  majesty 
of  that  above  cited,  but  only  the  dull  tire  of  the  philosopher’s  de¬ 
votion,  burning  up  now  and  then  in  strange  little  points  of  brilli¬ 
ance.  Here  is  a  bit  taken  at  hazard  : — 

Again,  since  there  is  pain  when  the  bodies  of  matter  are  disordered  by 
any  force  throughout  the  living  flesh  and  frame,  and  quake  in  their  seats 
within,  and  as  when  they  travel  back  into  their  place  a  soothing  pleasure 
ensues,  you  are  to  know  that  first-beginnings  can  be  assailed  by  no  pain, 
and  can  derive  no  pleasure  from  themselves,  since  they  are  not  formed  of 
any  bodies  of  first-beginnings,  so  as  to  be  distressed  by  any  novelty  in  their 
motion  or  derive  from  it  any  fruit  of  fostering  delight. 

The  exquisite  fidelity  of  this,  not  merely  to  the  meaning  but  to 
the  tone  of  the  Latin,  the  subtle  response  with  which  it  rises  and 
falls  from  the  “  Praeterea  quoniam  ”  to  the  “  suis  trepidant  in  sedi- 
bus  intus,”  from  the  “  scire  licet  ”  to  the  “  fructum  capiant  dulce- 
dinis  almar,”  is  a  virtue  marking  the  scholarship  of  this  present 
epoch  from  that  of  former  times.  It  requires  a  fineness  and  sure¬ 
ness  of  touch  which  not  so  long  ago  the  greatest  students  did  not 
even  attempt.  That  to  have  helped  on  to  this  is  to  have  done  a 
great  service  to  Englishmen,  the  readers  of  this  Rcvieiv  will  not 
ask  us  to  prove.  It  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  Munro  that  he  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
expositor  of  the  classics  before  him  to  sharpen  in  English  readers 
the  perception  of  style. 

Of  course  for  the  special  interest  of  the  students  in  Roman 
language  and  literature  he  has  done  very  much  more  than  this. 
The  notes  to  Lucretius  are  a  mine  of  Latin  learning;  so  are  the 
Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  Catullus  (1878);  and  though,  it 
may  be,  no  cretic  pause  or  anapaestic  synaphea  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Munro,  we  doubt  if  any  classical  scholar  of  this 
nation  except  one  can  show  a  larger  amount  of  discovery.  The 
historic  position  of  Bentley  is  unapproachable — modern  philology 
could  only  be  founded  once,  either  in  England  or  elsewhere — but 
there  is,  if  we  may  presume  to  judge,  no  other  British  reputation 
in  this  field  which  should  exceed  that  of  Munro,  and  not  a  very 
large  number  anywhere.  If  the  reader  would  fortify  his  memory 
of  what  Munro  could  do  for  history  and  for  literature,  let  him  turn 
to  the  Catullus,  pp.  75-95,  or  pp.  158-166. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Munro  in  text-criticism  is  scarcely  within 
the  province  of  this  Revieiv,  but  we  cannot  altogether  omit  so 
important  a  part  of  his  labours.  Though  none  could  be  more 
severe  than  he  in  repressing  idle  guesswork,  he  was,  of  course, 
entirely  superior  to  the  vulgar  misconceptions  which  make  the 
treatment  of  MS.  evidence,  essential  to  any  real  study  of  ancient 
writings,  a  favourite  topic  for  jest.  It  may  be  said  of  his  con¬ 
jectures,  as  of  all  honest  and  legitimate  work  of  this  kind,  that 
the  best  of  them  are  less  valuable  than  the  notes  by  which  they 
are  supported.  We  cannot  refrain  from  citing  one  noteworthy 
example  from  the  Attis  of  Catullus  ( Elucidations ,  p.  141): — 

cepit  manibus  lent?  typanum, 
typanum  tubam  Cybelles,  tua,  mater,  initia. 

Mr.  Munro,  finding  with  most  readers  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
typanum  tubam,  recalled  the  fact  that  worshippers  of  Cybele  such 
as  Attis  bore  not  only  the  Tvpiravov  or  cymbal,  but  also  the 
rim-os  or  medallion  representing  Cybele  or  Attis  himself,  proved 
also  the  frequent  conjunction  of  these  objects  by  citations  from 
several  different  authors,  and  the  probability  that  typum  in  a  MS. 
might  pass  into  tubam  by  several  more,  drew  the  conclusion  that 
what  Attis  wore  was  probably  the  medallion  of  Cybele,  and  pro¬ 
posed  accordingly,  with  modest  reserve,  the  restoration  typanum  ac 
typum,  confirmed,  as  he  notices,  by  the  plural  initia.  A  student 
eager  to  be  taught  might  bo  excused  if,  before  a  piece  of  in¬ 
struction  like  this,  he  felt  that  the  certainty  of  the  reading  had 
become  a  secondary  question. 

A  very  few  words  must  and  may  suffice  for  his  writings  in  Latin 
verse.  We  believe  there  will  be  no  dispute  among  competent 
judges  that,  whoever  among  the  moderns  has  most  successfully 
imitated  the  ancients,  Munro’s  ir  mslations  have,  for  independent 
merit  as  poetry,  very  few  rivals  indeed.  The  version  of  the  Song 
of  Deborah  has  probably  given,  in  the  comparatively  limited  circle 
where  Latin  is  read,  pleasure  as  great  as  any  contemporary 
writing :  — 

Sisareia  ab  aidibus 
mater  exseruit  caput, 
per  feuestram  ita  clamitans 
“cur  morantur  equi  diu  ? 
cur  rotaj  retinentur?  ’  .... 

“  Prajda  praeterea  duci, 
mille  proeda  coloribus, 
picta  vestis  et  hiuc  ct  bine, 
utilis  spoliantium 
colla  condecorarc. 

Space  only  limits  our  quotation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
volume  of  Translations,  privately  distributed,  may  soou  be  offered 
to  a  wider  range  of  readers.  The  Lucretius  is  now  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  should  be  republished.  It  may,  indeed,  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  publish  in  uniform  shape  the  whole  of  his  writings, 
including  the  scattered  papers. 
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The  career  of  Mr.  Munro  had  few  events  of  a  kind  re- 
quiring  notice  here.  lie  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
under  Professor  Kennedy,  and  passed  thence  to  the  College 
which  was  his  home  to  the  last.  He  graduated  as  second 
in  the  Classical  Tripos,  was  elected  in  duo  time  to  a  Fellow¬ 
ship,  and  lived  unmarried.  He  held  for  a  few  years  the 
Kennedy  Professorship  of  Latin.  He  received  honourable  distinc¬ 
tions  from  several  academic  bodies,  the  latest  being  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  recently  instituted  in  Cambridge  itself.  His 
name  is  respected  wherever  Latin  literature  is  studied.  lie  wa?, 
of  course,  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  had  great  knowledge, 
little  displayed,  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
languages.  Though  often  brusque,  he  was  thoroughly  kind,  and 
leaving  many  warm  friends  can  scarcely  have  left  an  enemy.  The 
desio-n^of  placing  a  memorial  of  him  in  Trinity  College,  long  enter¬ 
tained,  but  hitherto  deferred,  will  now,  of  course,  in  some  form 
be  executed.  Neither  there  nor  in  any  place  of  sound  learning 
will  his  memory  easily  fade  away.  It  is  strangely  fit  that  the  last 
occupation  of  his  health  should  have  been  an  antiquarian’s  ramble 
in  Home,  and  that  he  should  lie  buried  in  the  city  which  filled  so 
large  a  place  in  his  thoughts. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 


THE  expression  of  colour  has  seldom  attained  such  ardour  as  in 
Hans  Makart’s  “Summer”  now  exhibiting  in  Bond  Street. 
The  picture  is  not  seductive,  scarcely  indeed  attractive,  but  it  is 
in  a  very  notable  degree  imposing.  Of  course  something  of  this 
impression  is  due  to  the  artist’s  wonderful  facility  and  daring  in¬ 
vention,  not  less  certainly  to  the  unusual  proportions  of  the  com¬ 
position,  to  freedom  and' breadth  of  handling.  But  chiefest  and 
before  these  is  his  passion  for  colour,  in  which  he  revels  and  finds 
his  keenest  pleasure ;  not  regarding  it,  as  other  colourists  and 
greater  artists  do,  as  in  any  sense  subordinate  to  design.  It  is  a 
little  amusing  to  be  told  that  the  scene  merely  shows  certain 
ladies  of  fashion  receiving  their  visitors  in  a  garden-pavilion ; 
some  playing  chess,  some  bathing — more  or  less  discreetly.  In 
the  hands  of  an  artist  of  less  verve  and  capacity  such  a  subject, 
wrought  on  such  a  scale,  would  be  intolerable ;  the  material 
splendours  would  become  tawdry,  and  the  effect  obtrusively 
vulgar.  Makart’s  work  escapes  this  condemnation  by  his  pro¬ 
digious  exuberance  of  colour,  being  combined  with  no  common 
command  of  the  resources  of  harmony. 

At  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Sons’  Exhibition  are  two  most  interesting 
examples  of  M.  Gerome’s  accomplished  art — not  the  artist  of 
the  “  Siecle d’ Auguste”  and  the  “Mort  de  Ctisar,”  the  pupil  of 
Delaroche  imbued  with  the  classicism  of  Ingres,  but  the  painter 
whose  study  of  the  Orient  has  produced  so  much  of  profound  and 
potent  realism.  In  the  “Bain  Maure”  (109)  and  “  Dans  le 
Desert”  (26)  the  artist’s  learning  and  skill,  his  conscientious 
method  and  masterly  draughtsmanship,  are  combined  with  the 
most  vivid  actuality.  The  true  artistic  significance  of  both  sub¬ 
jects  is  real.  1  with  the  utmost  fulness  and  with  unfaltering 
grasp.  There  is  not  a  touch  that  disconcerts,  not  a  trait  that 
disturbs  their  simple  and  graphic  force.  To  pass  from  these  to 
“  The  Cheetah  Tamer  ”(58)  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant  is  to  experi¬ 
ence  something  of  an  anti-climax,  notwithstanding  much  beauty 
of  colour  and  a  skilfully  composed  group.  The  tamer  himself  is 
not  impressive ;  the  figures  are  purely  pictorial,  and  represent  the 
actual  rather  than  are  vivified  by  it,  and  the  technique  is  that  of 
the  aquarelliste.  The  numerous  artist3  for  whom  Venice  supplies 
an  inexhaustible  inspiration  are  well  represented.  Signor 
Favretto’s  rather  sombre  and  grey  view  of  the  “  Place  St.  Mark, 
>772  ”  (99),  is  full  of  charm  and  power,  the  architecture  treated 
with  breadth  and  distinction,  the  figures  in  just  co-relation,  with  a 
finely-wrought  chiaroscuro.  M.  de  Blaas’s  “Scandal”  (40)  shows 
two  Venetian  girls,  a  blonde  and  a  brunette,  in  vivacious  enjoyment 
of  some  scandalous  gossip  respecting  a  young  fisherman  who  passes 
by.  The  incident  is  realized  with  brilliant  animation  and  verve. 
Mr.  Van  llaanens  “  Ninetta ”  and  “  Carmelita ”  (29,  36)  are  two 
very  tine  studies,  typical  of  Venetian  beauty,  rich  and  warm  in 
colour,  and  of  marked  distinction.  A  bright  and  lively  little  tran- 
sciipt  is  II.  Sentit  3  “  Venice”  (97),  excellent  for  its  atmospheric 
effect  of  unmitigated  sunshine  and  cloudless  windy  sky. 

There  is  little  to  note  among  the  landscapes,  though  these  are 
from  many  hands.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  “  A  Bright  Day  in  Autumn  ” 
(78)  is  good  and  sound  after  its  kind,  but  of  no  notablo  quality. 
Mr.  Leader’s  “  A  Riverside  Hamlet  ”  (34)  is  a  large  and  vacuous 
canvas,  supremely  uninteresting,  hard  and  unsympathetic  in  treat¬ 
ment.  “  Smelt-lishing  on  the  Medway”  (138),  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  this  artist's 
vigorous  and  individual  work;  the  spacious  breezy  sky,  the  agi¬ 
tated  water,  the  various  craft  touched  with  vitality  nnd  character, 
form  a  picture  full  of  movement  and  power.  Mr.  Van  Beers  con¬ 
tributes  two  small  studies — “  Near  St.  Germains  ”  and  “  Near 
Tontainviile  ”  (19,  20) — alike  strong  and  effective.  Another  small 
but  admirable  landscape  is  “  A  Winter's  Evening,  Bavaria  ”  (12), 
by  II.  Flockenhaus,  a  desolate  scene  lit  by  fitful  gleams  from  a 
wild  sky.  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  remains  faithful  to  his  favourite 
subject  in  “  A  Goodly  Catch  ”  ( 1 17),  a  party  of  monks  watching 
the  weighing  of  a  number  of  fish,  while  an  older  and  more  refined 
brother  enters  the  weights  in  a  book.  There  is  abundant  humour 
nnd  character  in  the  group,  if  the  subject  be  a  little  trite.  Mr. 
Dicksee's  “  Cynthia  ”  (83)  is  au  ideal  head  in  profile  of  a  most 


charming  and  poetic  type,  slightly  inclined  beneath  the  deep 
brooding  Night.  The  conception  is  truly  felicitous,  and  admirable 
for  refinement  and  expression. 

The  Society  of  Lady  Artists  exhibit  nearly  eight  hundred  works 
at  their  Gallery,  53  Great  Marlborough  Street.  Among  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  collection  there  is  necessarily  much  that  is  amateurish  or 
feebly  imitative,  but  the  show,  considered  with  its  predecessors, 
must  be  pronounced  a  good  one.  The  average  excellence  is  cer¬ 
tainly  higher  than  last  year  ;  at  the  same  time,  individuality  is  as 
rare  as  ever.  There  seems  to  be  a  fatal  determination  among  lady 
artists  towards  certain  set  subjects,  and  a  corresponding  accord  as 
modern  1  to  the  treatment  of  them.  Hence  the  artistic  outlook  has  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  limitation,  and  the  product  is  somewhat  monotonous. 
Miss  Alice  Havers's  “  Trouble  ”  (439)  is  the  most  ambitious  design 
in  the  Gallery,  and  is  a  composition  full  of  merit,  and  realized  with 
power.  The  artist  has  given  true  dramatic  significance  to  the 
domestic  episode  of  an  afflicted  household  overtaken  by  sudden 
calamity.  Miss  Bertha  Newcombe's  “Evening”  (91)  possesses 
distinction  and  style  that  isolate  it  absolutely  from  all  competitors. 
The  foreground  is  somewhat  weak,  but  otherwise  the  painting  is 
excellent ;  figures  and  landscape  alike  express  the  mourmul  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  hour.  Among  the  water-colours  are  some  good 
studies  of  old  Welsh  bridges  and  several  bright  little  sea  pieces 
by  Miss  Iv.  Macaulay;  Miss  Margaret  Rayner's  “  Etehingham 
Church  ”  and  “  St.  Peter's  Well,  York  Minster,”  admirable  in 
drawing  and  colour;  and  Miss  Eley’s  “  A  Wrong  Stich,’  a 
charming  design,  with  skilfully  harmonized  colour.  The  large 
show  of  studies  of  flowers  include  many  that  are  of  more  than 
average  quality. 


SPIRITUAL  PHYSIC. 

OF  the  English  satirical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  one 
was  probably  more  popular  than  William  Turner,  d.D., 
Dean  of  Wells,  the  author  of  A  neue  booke  of  Spirituall  i‘) ysik 
fur  dyuerse  diseases  of  the  nobilitie  and  gentlemen  of  England. 
His  personal  history  and  his  books  on  ecclesiastical  matters  alike 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  while  under¬ 
going  reformation.  Educated  at  Pembroke  llall,  Cambiidge, 
where  Ridley  taught  him  Greek,  “  and,”  he  says,  “  woul.l  often 
exercise  himself  with  me  both  with  the  bow  and  arrow  -md  at 
handball,”  Turner,  after  being  elected  to  a  fellowship  iu  1531, 
became  a  Gospeller,  and  went  about  the  country  preacniug  with¬ 
out  having  taken  orders.  Combining  considerable  learning  with 
a  coarse  and  ready  wit,  he  was  exactly  suited  to  this  work,  and 
evidently  liked  it  very  much,  for  he  never  willingly  gave  it  up. 
After  a  short  imprisonment  as  an  heretical  teacher,  he  was  iorced 
to  go  abroad.  Attracted  by  science  almost  as  much  as  by  theology, 
he  had  already  published  a  small  herbal  for  the  use  ot  boys  with 
the  plant-names  in  English  and  Latin,  and  during  his  exile  he 
studied  medicine  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  Italy.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  several  little  books  on  religious  controversy,  and 
among  them  one  on  “  The  Hunting  of  the  Romish  box,'  which  was 
re-edited  at  the  time  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  These  books, 
which  were  proscribed  by  proclamation  in  1546,  are  ueituer  so 
amusing  nor  so  historically  interesting  as  his  later  satires.  On  his 
return  to  England  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  household,  and  published  the 
first  part  of  his  large  “  Herball.”  Writing  of  this  work,  Sirype 
declares  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  written  by  au 
Englishman.  Among  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
however,  there  is  a  Herbal  by  John  Bray,  a  physician,  who  lived 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  the  plant-names  in 
English,  Latin,  and  French.  Turner's  “  Herball"  is  a  lar  more 
elaborate  work,  containing  lists  in  Latin,  Greek,  English,  *•  Ducke” 
(German),  and  French,  with  the  properties  aud  habitat  ot  each 
plant,  and  it  excited  no  small  admiration.  After  pestering  the 
Council  for  church  preferment,  asking  among  other  things  to  be 
made  Provost  of  Oriel  and  President  of  Magdalen  Colleges,  he 
succeeded — though  probably  not  in  orders— in  obtaining  a  prebend 
at  York  and  a  canonry  at  Windsor.  The  Church  had  fallen 
among  thieves.  With  greed  unsatiated  by  the  enormous  spoil 
of  the  religious  houses,  Somerset  and  the  other  statesmen  of 
Edward  VI.  “of  blessed  memory”  went  on,  to  use  Turner’s 
words,  “  to  seize  bishoppes  houses,  and  deans  houses,  parsons 
houses,  vicars  houses,  and  poore  beggers  houses  called  hospitalles,” 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  smaller  men.  No  cathedral 
church  suffered  more  heavily  than  Wells.  Bishop  Barlow  was 
persuaded  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  the  estates  ot  the  see  to  his 
patron  Somerset  and  the  young  King,  and  among  these  was  the 
palace  itself.  lie  was  lodged  in  the  dean's  house,  aud  provided 
for  partly  out  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  deanery,  while 
about  the  same  time  the  office  of  dean  was  “  refounded  ”  and 
meagrely  endowed  by  annexing  to  it  the  archdeaconry  ot  Wells, 
the  provostship  aud  sub-chantership,  and  by  otherwise  robbing 
the  Chapter.  Dean  Goodman  was  deprived  for  an  offence 
which  Btrype  could  not  discover.  The  Wells  Chapter  docu¬ 
ments,  however,  show  that  it  was  for  trying  to  do  a  little  job 
on  his  own  account  by  annexing  a  rich  prebend.  On  his  depriva¬ 
tion  the  Chapter  was  ordered  by  the  King  (March  4,  1 55°)  to 
install  Turner  as  dean.  lie  was  not  ordained  priest  for  more  than 
two  vears  after  this,  nnd,  as  Bale  boasts  that  he  never  wore  the 
tonsure,  he  probably  held  the  deanery  as  a  layman,  ns  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  had  done  before.  The  temporary  loss 
of  the  deanery  house  was  of  little  consequence  as  far  as  Wells 
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was  concerned,  for  Turner  obtained  tbe  King’s  dispensation  from 
residence,  “  receiving  his  dividends  and  quotidians  while  preaching 
the  pure  and  sincere  Word  of  God  in  other  parts  and  places  of 
the  kingdom.'’  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Dean  Goodman  was 
restored,  and  Turner,  who  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  a  wife, 
went  abroad,  as  did  most  of  the  married  clergy  who  refused  to 
separate  trom  their  wives,  Bishop  Barlow  being  among  them. 

It  was  during  this  second  exile  that  Turner  published  his 
Spirituall  Physik,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the 
time.  The  first  part  of  this  discourse  is  directed  against  the 
Bomanists;  the  second,  evidently  though  not  avowedly,  against 
those  great  men  of  the  Reformation  who  had  spoiled  the  Church. 
By  a  curious  bit  of  carelessness  the  book  has  been  described  as 
printed  at  Rome.  The  colophon  with  the  help  of  the  errata  runs, 
“  Imprinted  at  Rome  by  the  vaticane  ckurche  by  Marcus  Antonius 
constantius  Otherwyse  called  thraso  or  gloriosus  Pape  Miles 
1 5 5 5 It  was  probably  printed  at  Basel.  Pointing  out  that  as 
“  God  made  all  things  very  good,  a  gentleman  must  be  very  good 
for  something,”  Turner  tells  his  noble  readers  that  they  were  not 
made  only  “  to  hunt  and  hawk,  to  dyce  and  to  card,  to  swear  and 
to  bragge,  to  pipe  sing,  and  to  dance,”  and  taunts  them  with  the 
story  of  John  of  Low,  the  Scots  king’s  fool,  who,  when  told  to 
know  a  lord  by  the  gold  on  his  cap,  did  obeisance  to  a  bishop's 
mule ;  the  fool  being  beaten  by  the  courtier  who  taught  him 
soon  alter  saw  the  “  Sheryffe  of  Murra  ”  ride  by  in  fine  clothes,  so 
he  ran  to  him  and  saluted  him  with  “Gued  day  my  lorde,  and  ye 
be  not  a  mule.”  In  mocking  at  the  Romish  lords  for  believing 
just  what  their  priests  told  them,  Turner  draws  a  curious  picture 
of  the  prevailing  fear  of  poison.  These  very  men  who  are  so  ready 
to  accept  teaching  without  trial  “  dare  not  eate  of  the  meat  that  is 
dressed  of  theyr  comon  cookes  in  the  comon  kytchens,  and  eate  no 
meat  saue  suche  as  is  dressed  by  theyr  maidens  in  theyr  owne  pre¬ 
sence  in  theyr  owne  secrete  chambers.”  Then  suddenly  changing 
his  argument,  he  asks  whether  “  seculare  and  maried  cookes  with 
wyfes  and  children  will  poyson  them  ”  rather  than  their  priests. 
The  most  noteworthy  part  of  his  book  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  dropsy  or  the  disease  of  greed  prevalent  among  the  nobles, 
wrho  “  want  bigger  clothes  and  more  costly  garments  ”  than 
their  fathers  had  worn,  and  who  are  troubled  with  unquenchable 
thirst.  Reformer  as  he  was,  Turner  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
evil  doings  of  the  last  two  reigns,  for,  with  the  lax  views  of  his 
party  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  did  not  reckon  his  own  tenure  of 
the  deanery  when  he  was  not  in  priest's  orders  as  a  wrong  to  the 
Church.  He  dwells  on  the  scandalous  misuse  of  Church  patronage 
as  a  means  of  seizing  the  incomes  of  livings  which  were  sometimes 
kept  vacant  and  sometimes  robbed  by  simoniacal  arrangements.  He 
knew  “  one  knight  who  had  ten  benefices  in  one  shere,”  probably 
in  Somerset  ;  another,  he  heard,  had  twenty-two  elsewhere: — 

Some  bagge  or  buy  the  advowsons  of  vicarages  and  parsonages  and  as 
soon  as  they  fall  will  let  none  haue  the  benefice  but  suche  as  will  let  them 
the  benefice  to  farm.  Some  by  briber}’  simony  and  unlawfull  wayes  robbed 
many  a  poore  parysh  in  Englande  of  their  parsonages  and  parsons,  and  haue 
dronken  up  quvte  the  parsonages  for  themselves  and  theyr  heyres  for 
euer.  .  .  .  Others  haue  dronken  up  divers  churcheyards  hospitalles  chapelles 
and  cliauntries  to  patch  and  clout  up  their  liuings. 

He  tells  us  how  the  lord  of  a  certain  manor  coveted  a  churchyard, 
and  forced  his  tenants  to  surrender  him  church  and  churchyard, 
promising  to  build  them  another  church,  but  lent  them  instead  “  a 
foul  euil  favoured  hole,  an  end  of  an  olde  abbey,  very  strait  and 
narrow’,  euil  couered  and  euerie  day  lyke  to  fall  on  poore  people’s 
heads.”  These  robbers  did  not  stop  at  ecclesiastical  spoil,  and  he 
adds  that  many  have  “  dronken  up  comons  and  great  fylds  and 
the  very  kyghe  wayes  and  the  foule  puddles  in  them.”  He  dwells 
on  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs  of  his  church.  The  first  year  he 
had  the  deanery  these  nobles  were  not  ashamed  to  beg  of  him 
“  when  I  had  but  74Z.  to  spend  in  the  yere,  my  first  fruits  yet  un¬ 
paid,  and  neuer  gaue  me  a  cup  of  ale  undeserued.”  Referring  to 
Cromw’ell,  he  says  that  a  certain  earl  would  not  be  content  until  he 
had  “  one  of  the  greatest  deaneries  in  Englande,  and  so  was  made 
m3’  Lord  Dean  ” ;  yet  he  had  left  the  estates  undiminished,  wdiile 
others  had  diminished  them.  He  points  out  that  these  iniqui¬ 
ties  were  not  done  so  much  by  the  old  nobility  as  by  “  crowish 
stert  uppes,”  the  new  nobles  of  the  Tudor  times.  With  these 
“  stert  uppes  ”  he  couples  “lordlie  bishoppes,”  for  his  dislike  of 
episcopacy  was  already  strong.  Some  part  of  the  book  is  too  coarse 
for  description.  Ilis  Presbyterian  ideas,  the  natural  fruit  of  his 
association  with  foreign  reformers,  are  more  fully  set  out  in  his 
“  Ilunt}’ng  of  the  Romyshe  Uulfe,”  a  dialogue  between  the  Hunts¬ 
man,  the  Foster  (or  Forester),  and  the  Dean,  published  wdthout 
date,  but  evidently  about  1554.  Here  he  describes  his  ideal  form 
of  church  government.  In  ever\r  parish  certain  electors  were 
to  choose  the  minister,  and  “  in  even’  little  shere  ”  were  to  be 
“  iiij  bishoppes  at  least;  no  mitred  nor  lordlye  no  rachetted 
bishoppes,  but  suche  as  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergie  euerie  yere,  and  not  for  euer.” 

After  Turner’s  restoration  to  his  deanery  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  his  anti-episcopal  prejudices  gave  his  bishop,  the  lazy 
Gilbert  Berkeley,  no  little  trouble.  The  episcopal  dress  infuriated 
him,  and  he  openly  mocked  at  bishops  in  conversation,  and  even 
in  the  pulpit,  calling  them  “  white-coats  and  white-tippet  gentle¬ 
men.”  Ilis  wit,  it  is  said,  was  not  confined  to  words.  In  these 
more  decorous  days  it  was  an  undergraduate  who  taught  his  bull¬ 
dog  to  go  at  a  pair  of  cloth  gaiters  ;  so  that  w’hen  a  former  digni¬ 
tary  of  his  College  visited  the  University  to  display  his  new  habit 
after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Bench,  the  well-trained  animal 
avenged  the  old  wrongs  of  his  master  on  the  episcopal  calves.  In 


the  sixteenth  century  such  a  trick  might  almost  have  been  played 
by  a  dean  ;  we  wonder  whether  any  Low  Church  dean  looks  back 
W’ith  regret  on  these  good  old  times.  Turner's  dislike,  however, 
was  expressed  in  a  less  cruel,  though  perhaps  even  more  humili¬ 
ating,  fashion.  Strype  quotes  “  the  prettie  storie  ”  from  “  The 
ivpistle  to  the  Terrible  Priests  of  the  Confocation  house  b}’  Martin 
Mar-prelate  ”  ;  we  give  it  from  the  Epistle  itself: — 

Olde  Doctor  Turner  had  a  dogg  full  of  good  quallities.  D.  Turner 
having  invited  a  B.  to  his  table,  in  dinner  while  called  his  dogg,  and  told 
him  that  the  13.  did  sweat  (you  must  think  he  laboured  hard  over  his 
trencher),  the  dogg  flies  at  the  B.  and  tooke  off  his  corner  capp  (he 
thought  belike  it  had  bene  a  cheese  cake)  and  so  away  goes  the  dogg  with 
it  to  his  master. 

Did  bishops,  one  cannot  but  ask,  never  take  off  their  “  corner 
caps,  ’  not  even  at  dinner  ?  Berkeley  wrote  to  Cecil  to  beg  him 
to  bring  the  Dean  to  order.  The  Secretary  seems  to  have  been 
unwilling  to^  interfere;  but  when  in  1564  the  Queen  insisted  on 
conformity  1  urner  was  sequestered.  In  spite  of  his  Presliyterian- 
ism,  the  Dean  was  no  Puritan ;  indeed,  in  his  “Huntyng  of  the- 
Romyshe  Uulle,”  he  has  a  hit  at  those  who  would  spoil  sport: — 

Ther  hath  risen  up  of  late  after  the  puttyng  doune  of  the  hodded  and 
couled  mqnkes  an  other  kind  of  coullesse  monkes  much  more  precise  and 
earnester  in  theyr  monkery  then  the  olde  monkes,  whyche  holde  nowe  that 
it  is  unlawfull  for  a  Christen  man  to  exercyse  an}’  kinde  of  playe  or  pasty  me 
and  therefore  utterly  coudemne  Huntyng. 

With  such  Turner  had  no  sympathy;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
in  his  book  on  “  The  Baths  of  Bath,”  of  which  a  ninth  edition  was 
published  in  1641,  he  speaks  with  pride  of  his  cure  of  Miles 
Somelines,  “  one  of  my  lord  of  Somersett's  players,”  and  does  not 
add  a  word  of  disparagement  as  to  his  patient's  calling.  He  was 
no  sour  ascetic,  for  his  last  work,  “  On  Wines,”  written  when  age 
and  sickness  had  made  him,  he  says,  “  no  more  profitable  by  voyce 
and  going  abrode,”  contains  some  wholesome  maxims  as  to  the 
virtue  of  wine  “  when  not  mixed  and  only  simple  of  himselfe.” 
Reckoning  that  “  some  use  wine  for  profit,  some  to  make  merie 
witkall,  and  some  for  pleasure  and  some  for  all  these  purposes,”  he 
seems,  like  Dean  Aldrich  after  him,  to  hold  that  all  alike  had 
reason.  He  died  in  1568,  the  same  year  this  little  treatise  ap¬ 
peared.  Coarse,  and  in  some  points  narrow-minded  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  as  he  was,  his  memory  should  not  be  treated  with  contempt. 
He  was  learned,  fearless,  and  outspoken ;  and,  while  Anglican 
Churchmen  can  have  no  sympathy  with  his  ecclesiastical  preju¬ 
dices,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  honest  indignation  with 
which  he  treated  the  wrong  and  robbery  done  by  the  reforming 
nobles,  and  poured  out  for  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party  the  bitter 
cup  of  his  Spirituall  Physik. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

LAST  Saturday’s  concert,  beginning  with  Berlioz,  ending  with 
Goldmark,  and  including  Weber,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Raff, 
was  a  revel  of  modern  programme  music.  Weber,  whose  Concert- 
stiiclt  is  right  1)’  classed  under  this  heading,  was  the  most  anti¬ 
quated  contributor  to  the  entertainment.  He  belongs  to  bygone 
times,  when  musicians  were  simple  enough  to  make  music  only- 
beautiful  or  grand.  Now  the  musician  of  to-day  despises  such 
obvious  and  natural  aims  as  childish,  trivial,  and  old-fashioned. 
The  public  used  not  to  regard  artists  as  Sibyls,  but  as  servants 
bound  to  please  and  to  afi'ect.  We  have  changed  all  that,  and  we 
now  study  their  works  as  those  of  the  Prophets,  with  reverence 
and  with  commentaries. 

The  concert  opened  with  Berlioz’s  Third  Symphony,  the  Harold 
in  Italy.  Although  it  is  perhaps  generally  superior  to  the 
earlier  Fantastique,  it  contains  no  movement  so  simply  beautiful 
and  so  directly  taking  as  the  “  Scene  du  Bah”  It  abounds  in  ex¬ 
pressive  and  original  motives,  some  very  lovely  or  impassioned : 
as,  for  instance,  the  main  theme  of  the  first  “Adagio,”  which 
enters  as  a  solo  for  the  alto,  is  heard  throughout  the  movement,, 
and  even  reappears  in  the  “  Allegretto,”  where  it  is  intertwined 
with  a  number  of  rapid  figures  in  two-four  time.  The  orchestral 
colour  is  surprisingly  varied,  it  is  usually  produced  by  the  contrast 
of  single  instruments  with  each  other  or  with  the  orchestral  back¬ 
ground  or  environment.  A  good  example  occurs  in  the  “  Serenade,” 
where  tbe  exquisite  cantabile  theme  is  repeated  on  the  higher  notes 
of  the  hautboy  directly  after  enunciation  on  the  English  horn. 
But  excess  of  certain  merits  is  felt  as  a  defect ;  and  even  the  first 
three  movements,  though  remarkably  tuneful,  perplex  and  satiate 
long  before  their  close.  The  last,  the  “  Orgie  of  Brigands” — 
“  Allegro  Frenetico  ” — is  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  un¬ 
desirable.  Reminiscences  of  the  earlier  themes,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  measure,  are  introduced  in  succession,  and 
are  interrupted,  somewhat  as  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphonv’,  bv  crashing  fortissimo  passages.  For  a  time  the 
effect  is  tolerable,  even  agreeable ;  then  the  movement  becomes 
a  “  wild  anarchy  ”  of  beauties  and  outrages ;  and  onwards,  from 
the  entry  of  the  violins  “  en  coulisse,”  is  scarcely  endurable..  It 
is  no  excuse  for  such  music  that  brigands  and,  to  go  no  further, 
bank-holiday  revellers  make  noises  quite  as  unpleasant.  The 
direct  imitation  in  music  of  even  the  sounds  of  life  is  hopelessly 
indefinite,  and  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  that  appeal  to  the 
emotions  which  is  the  legitimate  function  of  the  art.  It  can  be 
of  little  importance  to  a  man  without  a  book  what  these  shrieks 
may  secondarily  signify,  when  primarily  and  aesthetically  they 
represent  a  false  use  of  art. 

Wagner's  “  Waldweben”  from  the  Siegfried  is  more  satis- 
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factory  in  itself,  and  was  much  better  played.  It  is  not  always 
that  Wagner  shows  himself  a  saner  and  finer  artist  than  Beilioz  ; 
hut  on  Saturday  the  comparison  was  entirely  in  his  favour.  The 
apparent  formlessness  of  the  work  was  animated  by  a  grand 
unity  of  colour  and  emotion,  and  the  hearers  would  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  programme  significance  of  the  subjects.  This 
was  succeeded  by  Walther’s  “  Preislied  ”  from  the  Meister singer, 
excellently  rendered  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  But  the  hit  of  the 
day  was  the  novelty  of  the  day.  The  “  Festival  Procession  from 
Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba,  now  for  the  first  time  played  in 
England,  can  hardlv  be  heard  again  too  soon.  It  is  good  music, 
at  once  brilliant  and  sound.  It  opens  on  a  fine  vigorous  march¬ 
like  rhythm,  brightened  with  an  occasional  flash  from  the  piccolo. 
Ere  the  tonal  scheme  has  time  to  become  tedious,  it  is  varied  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  heavy  wood  wind.  Then  follows  an  inspirit¬ 
ing  suggestion  of  more  lively  motion  ;  and  then  the  strong  march 
rhythm  dominates  once  more,  and,  with  some  admirable  contrasts 
of  string  and  wind,  and  superb  flourishes  of  brass,  the  composer 
achieves  a  most  exciting  climax. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  open¬ 
ing  symphony,  indeed,  was  placed  a  pianoforte  concerto^  the 
Concertstiick,  to  wit.  In  spite  of  the  technical  prodigies  of  the 
Harold,  Weber's  simpler  orchestration  sounded  neither  thin  nor 
tame ;  and  the  well-known  march  movement,  ushered  in  softly 
on  the  wood,  was  full  of  dignity  and  grace.  Mine.  Jessie 
Morrison,  a  new  player  at  the  Palace,  rendered  the  difficult  solo 
passages  with  an  evident  understanding  of  their  structure  and 
sentiment.  Her  touch  is  decided,  and  her  reading  clear  and  in¬ 
telligent.  She  was  afterwards  heard  to  less  advantage  in  Liszt  s 
amazing  Benediction  de  Dieu,  and  a  commonplace  Polled  Glissante 
by  Raff. 


SAINTS  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS. 

IT  appears  that  at  an  obscure  village  in  Moravia  a  festival  and 
pilgrimage  have  just  begun,  which  are  being  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  are  designed  to 
continue  for  several  months,  commemorating  the  millennium  of  the 
two  “Slav  Apostles,”  Methodius  and  Cyril,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  buried  there.  To  many  of  our  readers  not  only  the  history 
but  the  very  names  of  these  two  Saints  of  the  ninth  century — 
the  merit  of  whose  apostolic  triumphs  nevertheless  is  still  hotly 
disputed  between  the  rival  adherents  of  the  Latin  and  Eastern 
Churches  -  will  in  all  probability  be  almost  or  altogether  unknown. 
And  yet  they  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  great 
mediteval  work  of  the  conversion  of  Europe,  and  if— as  might  be 
expected — it  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle  fact  from  legendary 
fiction  in  the  record  of  their  lives,  quite  enough  after  all  deduc¬ 
tions  remains  certain  to  invest  their  career  with  a  solid  historical 
interest;  the  more  so  as  some  questions  of  grave  importance, 
which  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  exercise  the  mind  of  the 
Church  in  modern  days,  such  as  the  use  of  a  vernacular  liturgy, 
were  mooted,  and  for  the  nonce  decided,  in  the  course  of  their 
missionary  enterprises.  Miltuan  observes  that  there  is  a  strange 
uniformity  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the  conversion  of 
barbarous  princes  and  their  subjects;  “A  female  of  rank  and 
influence,  a  zealous  monk,  some  tearful  national  calamity ;  no 
sooner  do  these  three  agencies  coincide  than  the  heathen  land 
opens  itself  to  Christianity.”  It  may  be  admitted  at  all  events 
that  these  three  agencies  combined  in  originating  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Bulgaria.  But  “to  begin  at  the  beginning,^  as  the 
children  say,  we  may  premise  that  Methodius  and  Cyril — or 
Constantine,  as  he  was  named  at  his  baptism,  Cyril  being  his 
name  “  in  religion  ” — were  brothers,  sons  of  one  Leo,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Thessalonica,  and  were  brought  up  under  the  charge  of 
the  famous  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  elder  of 
them,  Methodius,  is  said  to  have  served  for  a  time  in  the  army 
and  to  have  held  for  ten  years  the  government  of  a  Slavonian 
rovince,  but  they  both  eventually  became  monks.  Methodius 
ad  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  painter,  and  Cyril  lor  his 
learning,  whence  he  was  called  “  the  philosopher.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  863  a  sister  of  Bogoris,  King  of  Bulgaria,  who  had 
been  long  a  captive  at  the  Court  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  where 
she  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  was  sent  home  in 
exchange  for  a  monk  named  Cypbaras  detained  as  a  slave  in  Bulgaria. 
She  was  naturally  anxious  to  convert  her  brother,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  of  a  severe  famine  then  raging  in  Bulgaria  to  induce 
him  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  She  also  sent 
for  Methodius,  when  Bogoris,  who  was  passionately  addicted  to 
hunting,  desired  to  have  “a  large  and  terrible  hunting  scene” 
depicted  on  the  walls  of  a  new  palace  he  had  erected.  Methodius 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  left  entirely  undisturbed  till  the 
picture  was  completed,  and  when  Bogoris  was  at  last  invited  to 
inspect  it,  he  beheld  not  a  hunting  scene,  but  a  terrific  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Last  Judgment,  Christ  seated  above  on  a  great  white 
throne,  and  the  angels  beneath  separating  tho  sheep  from  the 
goats.  The  King  was  awestruck  as  he  contemplated  the  scene 
and  heard  the  explanation  of  it,  and  he  exclaimed  to  Methodius  ; 
“  Take  me  too  and  teach  me,  that  I  may"  pass  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  side  of  the  picture.”  He  was  instructed  and  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Michael,  after  tho  Greek  Emperor,  who  stood  godfather 
— of  course  by  proxy.  This  is  the  ordinary  version  of  the  story, 
nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  it;  Milman  t<-lls  it  some¬ 
what  differently,  but  without  giving  his  authority.  I’liotius  here¬ 
upon  addressed  a  long  letter  to  tho  royal  convert,  containing 


much  wise  counsel  on  religious  matters ;  but  adding,  as  Neander 
puts  it,  “  a  good  deal  besides  of  a  political  nature,  which  was 
wholly  out  of  place.”  It  was  not  however  by  his  advice  that 
Michael  endeavoured  in  his  newborn  zeal  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  his  heathen  subjects  by  force,  which  led  to  a  rebellion  promptly 
but  cruelly  suppressed.  Meanwhile  Cyril,  who  had  already  been 
emploved  in  missionary  labours  among'  the  Chazars,  was  sent  by 
the  Empress  Theodora  to  assist  Methodius  iQ  Bulgaria ;  but  the 
Greek  Church,  as  Neander  remarks,  and  as  the  event  seemed 
to  prove,  did  not  manifest  an  adequate  care  and  judgment  in  the 
work  of  building  up  a  Christian  life  and  organization  among  a 
barbarous  people. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  King  resolved  to  appeal  for  help 
to  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  to  whom  he  directed  a  series  of  no  less 
than  106  questions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  The  Pope  de¬ 
spatched  by  the  hands  of  two  Italian  bishops  a  reply  which, 
according  to  Neander,  “  evinced  his  pastoral  wisdom.”  lie  sternly 
condemned  the  use  of  force  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  he 
warned  the  Bulgarians  against  the  superstitious  reliance  attached 
by  Pagans  to  merely  external  observances,  he  exhorted  them  to 
justice°and  gentleness  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  poly-gamy  he  of 
course  strictly  prohibited  ;  but  he  distinguished  carefully  between 
matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical  and  declined  to  advise  on  the 
former,  except  so  far  as  religious  or  moral  considerations  were 
involved ;  he  thought  every  Christian  nation  should  be  left  free  to 
shape  its  laws  and  social' institutions  according  to  its  own  cha¬ 
racter  and  circumstances.  On  the  whole  we  may  agree  with 
Neander  that  Nicholas  showed  himself  far  better  qualified  to 
provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  Bulgarians  than  Photius. 
The  old  imperial  instinct  of  practical  government  had  descended 
as  an  heirloom  from  Pagan  to  Papal  llome.  But  Bulgaria  con¬ 
tinued  long  afterwards  to  waver  between  the  rival  claimants  on 
her  spiritual  allegiauce.  Meanwhile  Cyril  and  Methodius  were 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Moravians,  and  Cyril,  who, 
asCwe  have  seen,  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  not  only  constructed 
a  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  that  language, 
but  also  celebrated  Mass  in  Slavonic.  Complaints  were  made  about 
this,  and  the  brother  apostles  were  summoned  to  Rome,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  though  they  did  not  arrive 
there  till  Hadrian  II.  had  succeeded  him  in  the  Papacy,  whom  they 
were  able  entirely  to  satisfy,  partly  by  insisting  on  the  universal 
application  of  the  psalmist’s  words,  “  Omnis  spiritus  laudet 
Dominum.”  The  Pope  named  Methodius  Archbishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  but  Cyril  remained  and  died  in  Rome.  Thither 
came  Methodius  again,  in  the  reign  of  John  A  III.,  to  answer  fresh 
complaints  preferred  against  him,  this  time  by  the  Archbishop  ol 
Salzburg  and  the  German  clergy.  The  Pope  at  first  forbade  him 
to  celebrate  mass  in  any  but  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue,  though 
allowing  him  to  preach  in  Slavonic ;  but  he  succeeded  in  so 
completely  removing  all  ground  ot  cavil  that  John — the  Pope 
Joan  of  later  fable — wrote  an  epistle  to  Swatopluc,  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Prince,  expressing  his  decided  approval  of  the  Slavonic 
alphabet,  and  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  after  the  example  of 
the  Apostles  in  all  languages,  and  he  proceeded  to  pronounce 
an  equally  explicit  judgment  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  liturgy :  “  it  stands  not  in  contradiction  with  the  faith 
to  celebrate  Mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  Gospel  or  lessons 
from  Scripture  translated  into  it,  or  to  sing  the  divine  office 
in  the  same  ;  for  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  three  principal 
languages — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin — created  the  others  also 
for  His  own  glory.”  Only  the  Gospel  was  to  be  first  read  in 
Latin,  and  afterwards  in  Slavonic,  and  if  the  prince  preferred 
having  Mass  in  Latin  in  his  own  chapel,  he  was  to  have  it.  But 
in  spite  of  the  Pope's  solemn  authorization,  Methodius  encountered 
fresh  troubles  on  his  return  to  Moravia,  where  the  German  bishops 
and  clergy,  who  resented  what  they  deemed  the  intrusion  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  on  grounds  both  religious  and  political,  opposed 
him  by  every  means  in  their  power.  In  S81  he  again  went  to 
Rome  and  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  authentic 
history  ;  possibly  he  may  have  taken  up  his  abode  permanently 
there,  as  his  brother  Cyril  had  previously  done.  The  strife  as  to 
an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric  continued  till  the  Moravian 
kingdom  itself  was  dissolved,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Bohemians. 

According  to  tradition  Methodius  returned  once  more  to  his 
See  and,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  or  hostility  of  Swatopluc,  con¬ 
tinued  his  ministry  among  the  Slavonic  tribes,  all  of  whom  from 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  the  confines  of  Poland  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  Archbishop  and  heard  the  Divine  Mysteries  celebrated  in 
their  own  tongues.  He  moreover  converted  the  Bohemians  to 
Christianity,  and  dedicated  two  churches,  in  honour  of  our  Lady 
and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Prague,  where  he  died,  April  0, 
885.  In  the  Roman  Martyrology  the  names  of  Methodius  and 
Cyril  are  inscribed  for  March  9,  though  Alban  Butler  for  some 
reason  has  not  vouchsafed  them  any  notice  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  In  the  Greek  Church  St.  Cyril  is  honoured  on  February  14 
and  St.  Methodius  on  Muy  1 1. 

Tho  question  of  vernacular  services,  which  came  so  conspicuously 
to  tho  surface  in  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation  era,  has  by 
no  means  lost  its  interest,  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  our 
own  dav.  It  was  pointedly  revived  not  long  ago  in  an  article  on 
“  the  Conversion  of  England,”  contributed  to  the  Dublin  Review 
by  a  writer  whose  ability  and  orthodoxy  arc  alike  undisputed  in 
his  own  communion,  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart.  Ho  was  answered 
feebly,  and  his  own  rejoinder  alter  being  put  iu  type  was  at  tho  last 
moment  “  found  to  be  inadmissible,”  us  an  editorial  note  informed 
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the  readers  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Mivart  however  reproduced  the 
substance  of  his  suppressed  article  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Tablet ,  which  have  since  been  separately  printed,  and  abound  in 
matter  of  interest  to  liturgical  experts,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
immediately  concerned  with  the  grave  practical  questions  he 
brings  into'  discussion.  On  the  question  of  a  vernacular  ritual, 
which  is — on  any  reading  of  disputed  details  of  their  history — so 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  life  work  of  the  two  great 
“  Apostles  of  the  Slavs,”  it  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  glib 
retailers  of  fashionable  ultramontane  sophisms  that  they  are  in 
Hat  contradiction  to  the  infa'lible  judgment  of  two  successive 
Popes.  There  was  much  indeed  to  be  said,  as  even  Milman  ad¬ 
mits,  for  the  uniform  enforcement  of  a  Latin  liturgy  in  an  age 
when  all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe  were — as  the  Germans 
would  say — in  a  state  of  becoming  rather  than  of  being.  But  if 
at  that  early  period  two  Popes  could  deliberately  sanction  a 
Slavonic  Mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  objection  can  be 
consistently  maintained,  on  the  score  of  verbal  or  grammatical 
defect  or  incompleteness,  to  a  similar  use  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  English  Bible. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TITHE  dramatic  outlook  is  less  promising  now  than  it  was  a 
JL  short  time  ago.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  is  a  natural  source  of  weakness  to  the  stage,  for  at  the 
Lyceum,  when  the  manager  is  at  his  post,  an  entertainment  at 
once  intellectual  and  interesting  may  invariably  be  found.  Else¬ 
where,  however,  the  desire  to  discover  something  new  which 
should  at  the  same  time  he  good  has  either  disappeared  or  has 
been  disappointed.  Managers  do  not  search  at  all,  or  they  search 
in  wrong  directions.  Among  the  recent  novelties  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  spoken  there  is  nothing  removed  from  commonplace. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order  of  production  is  Dr.  Westland 
Marston’s  comedy  Under  Fire,  at  the  Vaudeville,  a  piece  which, 
were  it  not  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  a  writer  who  obtained  a 
hearing  on  the  stage  full  forty  years  ago,  would  be  regarded  as 
a  first  effort.  Under  Fire  is  deficient  in  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  play,  except  that  some  of  the  dialogue  has  merit.  Though 
the  amateur  playwright  does  not  perceive  it,  dialogue  is  a 
secondary  matter  ;  but  that  a  dramatist  of  Dr.  Westland  Marston's 
experience  should  have  fallen  into  the  commonest  errors  is 
surprising.  The  story  of  Under  Fire  is  weak  and  confused,  the 
incidents  are  ineffective  and  improbable,  the  characters  unnatural. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  tell  a  ditferent  tale  of  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  earned  reputation  so  long  ago  ;  but  criticism  must 
not  evade  facts.  The  personage  round  whom  the  story  moves 
is  a  Lady  Fareham,  a  woman  of  fashion  who  lives  in  dread  lest 
her  orig.n  as  the  daughter  of  a  convicted  murderer — unjustly  con¬ 
victed,  as  it  appears — should  be  discovered  ;  and,  in  order  that 
this  may  be  hidden,  she  is  prepared  to  sucridce  her  daughter’s 
hand  and  happiness.  The  daughter,  a  young  lady  who  cannot 
make  up  her  mind,  rejects  the  blunt  but  worthy  squire,  Sir  Guy 
Morton,  who  loves  her,  and  accepts  an  ambitious  man  of  letters, 
Wolverley  by  name,  who  regards  her  merely  as  an  aid  to  social 
and  political  success.  When  he  has  found  out  something  of  Lady 
Fareham’s  early  life  he  withdraws,  leaving  the  girl  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  Morton.  The  unravelling  of  various  disconnected  knots 
occupies  four  acts.  The  piece  suffers  under  the  additional  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  very  badly  performed.  Mr.  Thorne  essays  the 
part  of  Morton  with  disastrous  results.  No  acting  could  make 
the  play  ;  but  Mr.  Thorne’s  acting  goes  a  long  way  to  mar  it. 
His  curious  staccato  method  of  utterance  has  a  ludicrous  effect  in 
passages  which  are  designed  to  be  sentimental.  Miss  lloselle 
brings  experience  to  bear  with  some  effect  on  her  Lady  Fareham  ; 
but  she  lacks  distinction  of  manner  and  fails  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  woman  of  fashion.  Various  people  who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  story  delay  the  foil  of  the  curtain.  Of  these  Miss 
Le  Thiere  contrives  to  be  extraordinarily  tedious  as  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  but  Mr.  Charles  Sugden  gives  a  clever  sketch  of 
a  man  slow  in  the  expression  of  sensible  ideas. 

Mr.  Sims's  Adelphi  melodrama,  The  Last  Chance,  precisely 
resembles  scores  of  melodramas  which  have  been  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  and  elsewhere.  Here  are  all  the  familiar  puppets  once 
more ;  the  strings  are  pulled,  and  they  act  exactly  as  the  puppets 
which  preceded  them  have  acted.  Such  little  novelty  as  Mr. 
Sims  imports  he  borrows.  As  the  critics  have  perceived,  Forget 
Me  Not  supplies  a  leading  incident  of  the  plot,  and  Called  Back  is 
laid  under  contribution.  The  writing  of  melodramas  must  be  the 
simplest  of  occupations  to  the  practised  b  aud — of  melodramas,  that 
is  to  say,  which  follow  the  set  pattern,  and  not  half  a  dozen  in  a 
hundred  diverge  much  from  it.  There  is  the  youthful  hero, 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  wedded  or  about  to  be  wedded  to  the  girl 
he  adores.  There  is  the  villain  who  wrongfully  causes  himself  to 
be  recognized  as  the  rightful  heir  ;  and  the  v  illain  has  a  companion 
who  shares  the  spoil,  and  either  confesses  all  in  the  agonies  of 
death  or  else  turns  Queen’s  evidence  when  arrested — in  the  last  act 
he  is  inevitably  overtaken  by  death  or  the  police.  The  hero  and 
his  wife,  with  or  without  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  suffer 
the  bitterest  stings  of  poverty,  and  this  leads  to  the  exhibition 
of  scenes  from  low  life.  A  comic  man  usually  supports  the 
hero,  because  when  the  villain  is  foiled  by  the  comic  man  the 
effect  is  doubly  pleasing.  Legal  documents,  especially  wills, 
are  indispensable.  In  modern  melodrama,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  “ISullum  est  jam  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius.” 


If  the  reader  will  recall  the  plots  of  melodramas  he  has  seen, 
he  will  be  surprised,  unless  he  has  previously  considered  the 
question,  to  find  out  how  many  of  them  are  coloured  to  fill  the 
outlines  indicated.  Here,  in  The  Last  Chance,  come  the  characters 
once  more.  The  hero  is  called  Frank  Daryll ;  he  has  just  married 
the  girl  of  his  heart;  and  here  is  the  villain,  Rupert  Lisle,  who 
claims  the  inheritance  after  some  juggling  with  the  familiar  will. 
Here,  also,  is  the  villain's  companion,  Bob  Rawlings,  who  knows 
all,  and  is  paid  to  retain  his  knowledge  till  circumstances  and  the 
police  become  too  strong  for  him  ;  then  he  charges  his  old  asso¬ 
ciate  with  a  murder,  at  the  commission  of  which  the  audience  has 
not  been  privileged  to  assist.  Of  late  much  has  been  written 
about  labour  at  the  docks.  The  hope  of  a  day’s  work  there  is  the 
last  chance  which  Frank  Daryll  has  of  earning  bread  for  his  wife. 
The  comic  man — who  is,  however,  only  comic  in  intention — is 
called  Christmas  Day,  and  he  is  scarcely  permitted  to  carry  out 
his  familiar  functions.  The  false  heir's  mother  is  pursued  by 
a  remorseless  Polish  conspirator  whom  she  has  betrayed  and 
who  has  sworn  to  kill  her,  just  as  another  conspirator — and  he. 
was  also  a  Pole  if  we  recollect  aright — wanted  to  kill  the  most 
prominent  personage  in  Forget  Me  Not.  Both  ladies  look  out 
of  windows,  see  the  man  they  most  fear  to  see,  and  are  similarly 
terror-stricken.  The  demented  Pauline  of  Called  Back  was  lately 
successful,  and  so  Mr.  Sims  sends  his  heroine  out  of  her  mind 
when  her  husband,  Frank  Daryll,  has  been  knocked  down  into 
the  hold  of  a  vessel  and  so  much  injured  that  he  is  detained  for 
two  months  in  the  hospital.  The  Last  Chance  is  called  a  “  new 
and  original”  drama.  How  new  it  is,  and  how  original,  the 
reader  will  have  perceived.  The  acting  does  not  call  for  comment. 
The  intentions  of  the  author  in  showing  how  the  poor  live  are 
no  doubt  excellent.  A  little  girl  who  finds  the  hospital  a  paradise; 
and  regrets  sadly  that  she  will  soon  have  to  go  home  as  the  arm 
which  her  father  broke  i3  nearly  well,  is  calculated  to  arouse  in¬ 
dignation  against  brutality  and  sympathy  for  victims ;  but  all 
this  is  apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  play-writing. 

The  Silver  King,  which  has  been  revived  at  the  Princess's,  is  a 
piece  of  much  higher  character  than  The  Last  Chance.  The  ex¬ 
ceptionally  decided  failure  of  Lord  Lytton’s  Junius  necessitated  the 
speedy  production  of  something  in  its  place,  and  The  Silver  King 
was  fortunately  available.  The  work  of  Messrs.  H.  A.  Jones  and 
Hermann  is  noteworthy,  because  it  will  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  follow  the  set  pattern.  Here  there  is  newness  and  originality. 
Heroes  and  heroines  have  to  suffer  ;  it  is  the  law  of  melodrama  ; 
but  Wilfred  Denver  is  not  ousted  from  his  rights.  He  believes, 
and  it  is  reasonable  he  should  believe,  that  he  has  killed  his 
enemy,  but  no  one  succeeds  to  his  property,  for  he  has  none,  and 
there  is  not  a  legal  document  from  first  to  last.  That  most 
gentlemanlike  burglar  “  The  Spider  ”  apart,  the  incidents  are  gene¬ 
rally  natural  in  themselves  and  naturally  brought  about.  The 
authors  succeed  in  showing  that  effective  melodrama  can  be 
written  on  other  than  the  regulation  lines — indeed,  of  modern 
melodrama  The  Silver  King  seems  to  us  by  for  the  most  effective. 
It  is,  moreover,  extremely  well  acted  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and 
Miss  Eastlake  in  the  first  place,  and  by  Mr.  George  Barrett  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  in  the  second.  Thought  and  skill  are  shown 
by  other  performers.  The  substitution  of  a  revolver  for  a  crowbar 
in  the  scene  where  Wilfred  Denver  hides  himself,  and  overhears 
the  quarrel  which  assures  him  that  he  is  not  a  murderer,  is  the 
only  alteration  that  strikes  us — the  drama  is  so  well  known  that 
the  circumstance  need  not  be  described.  The  alteration  is 
judicious. 

Criticism  has  little  to  do  with  such  pieces  as  Francois  the. 
Radical,  an  operetta  from  the  French  which  has  been  adapted  for 
the  Royalty  Theatre.  The  first  two  acts  contain  some  bright  and 
melodious  music  by  M.  Bernicat,  a  young  musician  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  England,  who  died  before  the  score  was  finished.  It  has 
been  completed  by  inferior  hands.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  book  of  a  light  French  opera  should  not  be  neat  and  witty  ; 
but  adapters  are  lor  the  most  part  dull  people — at  least  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  French  operettas  have  almost  invariably  been  dull. 
Francois  the  Radical  is  no  exception.  It  is  announced  as  “  by 
the  author  of  The  Candidate,''  and  the  papers  attribute  the 
Criterion  play  to  Mr.  J.  II.  McCarthy,  to  whom,  as  a.  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  generally  attributed  on  the  first  night  of  its  production, 
though  rumour  has  it  that  several  hands  shaped  the  adaptation  of 
Le  Depute  de  Bombignac.  Frangois,  however,  appears  to  be 
written  by  a  single  “  hand,”  who  is  not  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
labour.  The  songs  are  for  the  most  part  dull  doggrel,  the  dialogue 
is  crammed  with  wretched  puns  of  the  stupidest  and  vulgaiest 
character.  As  the  story  is  feeble,  the  result  is  alternately  dreary  and 
irritating.  Mr.  II.  Ashley,  a  comedian  of  fresh  and  original  humour, 
not  ouly  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  piece,  but  succeeds  in 
amusing  those  whom  the  adapter's  abundant  dialogue  has  greatly 
depressed.  To  the  same  writer  the  English  adaptation  of  Le  Train 
de  Plaisir  is  attributable,  the  joint  ohender  in  this  ease  being  Mr. 
W.  Yardley.  A  piece  at  once  so  coarse  and  so  silly  as  this  does  not 
often  find  its  way  to  the  London  stage,  nor,  we  hope  for  the  credit 
of  provincial  common  sense,  to  the  stage  of  a  country  playhouse. 
That  such  a  farce  as  The  Excursion  Train  should  be  brought 
forward  says  little  for  the  intelligence  of  those  responsible  for  it; 
there  will  indeed  be  reason  to  despair  of  the  condition  of  the 
theatre  if  audiences  tolerate  it.  Sincere  sympathy  must  be  ielt  lor 
Miss  Lucy  Buckstone,  whose  fate  condemns  her  to  a  share  in  this 
wretched  affair.  Mr.  David  James's  humour  is  hidden  under  the 
grossness  which  overlays  the  character  he  assumes. 

At  the  Prince’s  Peril,  the  unsatisfactory  version  of  Nos  Intimes, 
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•which  we  have  described  on  previous  occasions,  has  been  produced, 
with  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Lady  Ormond.  Her  performance  is  through¬ 
out  discreet,  and  there  is  force  in  the  scene  of  the  third  act  where 
Lady  Ormond  resists  the  ardent  advances  of  Captain  Bradford. 
A  timidity  is  perceptible  in  her  acting.  She  is  restrained,  atraid 
of  giving  full  sway  to  her  emotions  ;  but  Lady  Ormond  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  anything  Mrs.  Langtry  has  yet  done.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree's  study  of  the  dyspeptic  Indian  oflicial,  Sir 
Woodbine  Grafton,  is  full  of  humorous  detail.  Mr.  Coghlan  and 
Mr.  Lverill,  as  Bradford  and  Dr.  Thornton,  give  valuable  aid. 


THE  REVENUE. 

DURING  the  financial  year  just  ended  the  revenue  has  come 
in  much  better  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  88,043,110!.,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year — when  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that 
the  arrears  of  Income-tax  were  collected  at  the  rate  of  6 id.  in  the 
pound — of  837,926!.,  and  being  in  excess  of  the  revised  estimate 
last  November  as  much  as  1,310,000/.  The  great  increase  shown 
over  the  Estimates  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Income-tax  and  the  Customs.  When  Mr. 
Childers  added  the  penny  to  the  Income-tax  he  estimated  that  in 
the  year  just  ended  he  would  receive  therefrom  1,200,000/., 
leaving  arrears  still  to  he  collected  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  receipts  of  Income-tax 
have  been  exactly  12  millions,  or  750,000 /.  more  than  Mr. 
Childers  estimated.  In  the  quarter  just  ended,  indeed,  the  Income- 
tax  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
year  before  by  as  much  as  1,682,000/.  It  appears  to  be  certain 
from  these  figures  that  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  get  in 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  tax  in  the  year  just  ended;  and,  this 
being  so,  it  follows  that  the  arrears  still  to  be  collected  will  be 
much  smaller  than  Mr.  Childers  expected  last  November  ;  in  other 
words,  the  revenue  of  the  year  upon  which  we  have  now  entered 
will  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  year  just  ended.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  a  time  when  complaints  are 
so  loud  of  both  agricultural  and  commercial  depression,  the 
Income-tax  has  yielded  exactly  2  millions  for  every  penny  of  the 
tax.  This  seems  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  complaints  of  bad 
trade,  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  Income-tax  receipts  of  any 
year  do  not  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  trade  of  that  year,  tor  the  tax 
is  levied  upon  the  trade  profits,  not  of  the  single  year,  but  upon 
the  average  of  three  years.  No  doubt  it  is  also  true  that  many 
persons  engaged  in  business,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  losses  and 
of  avoiding  inquisitorial  examination  of  their  books,  return  their 
profits  higher  than  they  really  are.  But  against  this  has  to  be  set 
the  other  fact,  that  in  a  time‘of  bad  trade  the  tendency  to  under¬ 
state  profits  is  greater  than  in  more  prosperous  times,  and  that,  if 
there  are  ovei-statements  in  one  direction,  there  must  be  under- 
statements  in  another.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  a  reason¬ 
ably  fair  conclusion  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is 
not  unprosperous.  The  Customs  duties  were  also  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  They  yielded  47 1,000/.  more  than  the  estimate,  and  620,000/. 
more  than  the  year  before.  To  some  extent  the  increase  is  arti¬ 
ficial.  There  were  fears  that  the  tea  duty  would  be  increased  in 
the  new  year,  and  consequently  there  was  a  hurry  to  take  tea  out 
of  bond,  so  as  to  escape  the  increased  duty.  Accordingly  the 
revenue  of  the  new  year  will  again  suffer  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
past  year.  The  increase  in  the  Customs  duty,  then,  is  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  at  first  sight  it  looks.  The  decrease  in  Excise  has 
continued.  That  revenue  is  178,000/.  less  than  the  estimate,  and 
352,000/.  less  than  the  receipts  of  the  year  before.  Still,  taking 
Customs  and  Excise  together,  as  the  proper  course  is,  there  is 
a  satisfactory  increase  shown.  The  increase  in  stamps  is  also 
very  satisfactory.  The  stamp  revenue,  however,  is  a  fluctuating 
one,  and  is  a  less  accurate  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
than  the  other  items  referred  to.  The  death  of  a  few  rich  people, 
for  example,  may  swell  the  receipts  exceptionally.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  receipts  are  surprisingly  good,  and  they  are 
especially  good  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  past  quarter 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  under  every  head,  even  under 
Excise,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  rash  to  draw  any  inference  from 
the  receipts  of  a  single  quarter ;  still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  Revenue  improved  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  as  it  suggests 
a  hope  that  the  long  depression  may  be  passing  away  and  improve¬ 
ment  beginning. 

While  the  revenue  came  in  better  than  was  expected,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunately  true  that  the  expenditure  also  increased  beyond  all 
anticipation.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  from  the  returns  as  now 
published  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenditure.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Supply  services  amounted 
to  58,066,000/.,  while  the  estimate  for  the  charge  of  the 
debt  and  the  other  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  was 
31,103,000/.,  making  the  gross  expenditure  89,169,000 /.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  there  may  have  been  some  saving  on 
these  latter  charges,  though  the  saving  cannot  in  any  case  have 
been  large;  but  it  may  roughly  be  assumed  that  there  was  a 
deficit  on  the  year  of  about  1,100,000/.  And  it  seems  clear,  also, 
that  in  the  year  upon  which  we  huve  now  entei'ed  there  will  also 


be  a  deficit.  At  the  very  best  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
cannot  expect  that  the  existing  taxes  will  yield  him  more  than 
88  millions.  We  have  seen  already  that  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Income-tax 
in  the  past  year,  and  consequently  that  the  arrears  still  to  be 
collected  will  be  smaller  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
estimated  last  November.  The  yield  of  the  Income-tax,  then, 
will  not  be  as  good  as  he  then  looked  forward  to.  It  also  seems 
likely  that  the  Customs  duty  of  the  new  year  has  been  somewhat 
anticipated.  The  introduction  of  sixpenny  telegrams  is  estimated 
to  cost  the  Exchequer  about  120,000/.,  and  the  Convention  with 
Spain  relative  to  the  Wine  duties  will  also  cause  some  falling  off 
in  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  while  agricultural  and  commercial 
depression  exists,  and  while  fears  of  war  prevail,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
taxation  will  take  place.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
then,  will  hardly  venture  to  place  his  Estimates  of  Revenue 
higher  than  88  millions.  But  the  estimate  of  known  expendi¬ 
ture  can  hardly  be  less  than  88J-  millions.  The  estimates  for 
the  Supply  services,  already  published,  amount  to  58,400,000/., 
and  the  debt  and  other  charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  will 
exceed  30  millions.  This  year  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  long 
annuities  amounting  to  about  800,000/.  fall  in,  and  that  a  payment 
to  India  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  will  not  have  to  be  repeated. 
The  debt  charges  will  thus  be  reduced  by  about  1,050,000/. 
Assuming  that  the  other  charges  of  the  debt  remain  as  they  were 
in  the  past  year,  the  total  expenditure  will  be  in  round  figures 
about  88J  millions.  But  to  this  estimate  addition  has  to  be 
made  of  incalculable  amount.  Lord  Hartington  stated  a  little 
while  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  an  increase  in  the  army 
is  contemplated.  He  mentioned,  incidentally,  without  pledging 
the  Government  to  the  numbers,  that  the  increase  would  probably 
be  15,000  men.  This,  of  course,  was  on  the  assumption  that 
peace  is  maintained ;  but  already  it  is  understood  that  a  decision 
has  been  arrived  at  to  reinforce  the  European  army  in  India, 
while  it  is  not  impossible  that  events  in  the  Soudan  may  call  for 
reinforcements  there  also.  The  probability,  then,  is  that  the 
increase  in  the  army  will  have  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
Lord  Hartington  stated.  Already,  too,  considerable  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  purchasing  cruisers,  in  ordering  torpedoes  and 
torpedo-boats,  in  fitting  out  men-of-war,  and  generally  in  putting 
the  navy  on  a  better  footing.  Lastly,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  Soudan 
expedition  to  be  provided  for.  Whether  the  Government  will  abide 
by  its  decision  to  smash  the  Mahdi  in  Khartoum  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  whether  also  the  railway  from  Souakim  to  Berber  will 
be  finished  is  uncertain ;  but  in  any  case  the  operations  already 
undertaken  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  if  the  dispute  about 
the  Afghan  frontier  should  lead  to  war,  the  expenditure  of  course 
will  be  very  heavy.  Assuming,  however,  that  war  is  avoided,  it 
is  evident  that  all  these  various  items  will  add  very  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  the  new  year.  We  have  seen  that,  without  taking 
any  of  these  circumstances  into  account,  there  will  be  a  deficit  on 
the  year  of  at  least  half  a  million,  and  that  there  is  a  deficit  from 
the  past  year  of  over  a  million  to  cover.  We  have  thus  deficits 
of  from  ij  million  to  I;}  million  to  provide  for,  besides  all  the 
expenditure  upon  the  army  and  navy,  the  cost  of  the  Soudan  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  the  charges  that  may  arise  in  Afghanistan.  We  do 
not  include  the  fortification  of  our  ports  and  coaling  stations, 
because  that  is  a  charge  which  may  fairly  be  provided  for  by 
means  of  loans. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  taxation  will,  then,  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  cover  the  deficits  accrued  and  accruing,  and  to 
provide  for  the  charges  that  are  being  incurred  ;  and  there  is  much 
speculation  as  to  the  shape  in  which  the  additional  taxation  will 
be  imposed.  Probably  there  will  be  a  reform  of  the  death  duties 
so  often  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Twice  already  changes  in 
the  death  duties  have  been  made,  but  a  complete  reform — such  as 
has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone — has  yet  to  be  carried  out, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  opportunity  will  now  be  availed 
of  to  make  the  change.  The  reform  of  the  death  duties,  how¬ 
ever,  will  still  leave  a  large  void  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  fairest 
way  would  bo  to  do  this  partly  by  an  addition  to  the  direct 
and  partly  by  an  addition  to  the  indirect  taxation.  We  may 
look  forward,  then,  to  the  addition  of  at  least  another  penny 
to  the  Income-tax.  But  what  will  be  the  new  indirect  taxation  ? 
The  tobacco  duty  is  already  so  high  that  an  increase  would  pro¬ 
bably  lead  to  a  falling  off  in  its  productiveness ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  an  addition  to  the  spirit  duties  will  bo  proposed  at 
a  time  when  the  wine  duties  are  to  be  lowered.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  indeed,  that  there  should  bo  an  addition  to  the  beer  duty  ; 
but  the  difficulty  i9  that  probably  such  a  measure  would  lead  to  a 
great  outcry.  It  would  be  said  that  wine,  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
man,  was  being  cheapened,  while  beer,  the  luxury  of  the  poor 
man,  was  being  made  dearer.  There  remain,  then,  the  tea  duty 
and  a  restoration  of  the  duty  upon  sugar.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  increase  the  tea  duty,  because  tea  has  now 
ceased  to  be  a  luxury,  and  is  a  necessary  for  all  classes  of  the 
people,  more  particularly  the  poorest ;  and  it  is  very  undesirable 
that  in  adopting  a  policy  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  it 
should  be  supported  by  a  tax  that  would  be  looked  upon  with  ill 
favour  by  the  poorer  classes.  There  seems,  however,  less  objec- 
;  tion  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  duty  upon  sugar.  The  advan¬ 
tages  which  were  anticipated  when  the  duty  was  abolished  have 
not  been  realized,  and  a  small  duty  would  not  so  seriously  increase 
the  price  as  to  tell  upon  any  class  in  the  community.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  so  large  that  a  small  duty 
would  be  very  productive.  We  see  no  other  means  of  distributing 
the  charge  for  defending  the  Empire  between  the  payers  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation. 


THE  “LAY”  OF  THE  GOOD  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

IT  was  the  good  Lord  Rosebery 
And  he  sat  at  the  Durdans  fair, 

By  the  hour  of  noon  in  his  heel-less  shoon, 

And  the  ease  of  an  easy-chair. 

“  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  private  scribe ; 

Come  hither,  and  soothly  say, 

What  wild  ducks  fly,  be  it  low,  be  it  high, 

Over  London  town  this  day.” 

“  O  the  talk  flies  high,”  said  the  private  scribe, 

“  That  to-day  we  cross  the  sea, 

To  Calais  and  Brussels  and  fair  Cologne, 

And  the  City  upon  the  Spree. 

“  And  it’s  O,  but  I  know,  when  the  loud  winds  blow 
And  the  sea  climbs  high  on  the  strand, 

It  is  I  that  am  wan  as  the  wan  water 
Or  ever  I  win  to  land.” 

“  Nay,  peace,  good  fellow,”  Lord  Rosebery  cried, 

“Till  the  actual  qualms  befall, 

And  tell  me,  I  pray,  w'hat  men  may  say 
Of  the  mails  which  we  travel  withal.” 

“  0  they  say  you  have  ta’en  a  despatch-box  stout, 

But  and  a  Gladstone  bag, 

W  ith  a  bottle  of  blacking  and  brush  inside 
Wrapped  up  in  the  British  flag.” 

“  But  tell  me,  0  tell  me,  my  private  scribe, 

Come  tell  me,  and  soothly  say, 

How  fared  you  with  yon  smart  interviewer 
Who  interviewed  you  this  day  ? 

“  W’hat  learnt  he  of  us  and  our  secret  plans  ? 

Sith  he  comes  of  a  questing  tribe, 

Did  he  ask  what  we’re  at  ?  hath  he  smelt  of  a  rat  ? 

Say  soothly,  mv  private  scribe.” 

“  Now  Heaven  be  good  to  thee,  good  my  lord !  ” 

Quo’  the  scribe  in  high  chagrin, 

“  Dost  think  from  the  face  of  thy  faithful  clerk 
That  his  mother  him  bore  yestreen  ? 

“  0  many's  the  chiel  taking  notes  I  have  known 
And  many  a  one  sent  back 
W’ith  the  saut,  saut  scent  of  the  red  herring 
Drawn  featly  across  his  track.” 

“  ’Tis  well,  ’tis  well,”  Lord  Rosebery  cried, 

“  ’Tis  well  that  the  rogues  should  stray. 

But  tell  me,  my  scribe,  what  think  they  of  us  ? 

What  of  our  little  game  think  they  ?  ” 

“  O  some  there  were  who  talked  full  wise 
Of  the  Germans  beyond  the  sea, 

And  the  purposes  dark  of  the  grim  Bismarck 
On  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  ; 

“And  ■who  seemed  cocksure  you  were  seeking  the  Trincc — 
’Twas  thus  that  the  rumour  ran — 

Writh  additional  swag  in  the  Gladstone  bag 
As  a  bribe  from  the  grand  old  man.” 

“  But  said  they  nought,”  said  the  Minister  bold  ; 

“  Come  tell  me,  my  follower  good, 

Of  the  Muscovite  pranks  on  the  Murghab’s  bahks, 

And  the  banks  of  the  Heri  Ilud  ?  ” 

“  0  ay !  O  ay  !  there  were  some  who  deemed 
Of  your  mission  to  Germany  thus : 

That  you  go  to  engage  the  honest  broker 
To  square  the  advancing  Russ.” 

Full  loud  the  good  Lord  Rosebery  laughed, 

And  his  head  went  to  and  fro ; 

“  Jack-fools  are  they  who  suppose  that  to-day 
One  needs  over  sea  to  go. 

“  A  word  flies  fleet  on  the  lightning’s  feet, 

And  'twere  best  without  ‘  mission  ’  or  fuss ; 

Let  the  wire  give  hints  to  the  broker-Prince 
To  square  the  advancing  Russ.” 

But  the  scribe  looked  up  from  his  newspaper, 

And  a  white-faced  scribe  was  he  ; 

“  Too  late  may  a  man  be,  dear  my  lord, 

Though  he  wait  not  to  cross  the  sea. 

“  For  the  foot  of  a  Fate  that  is  bent  on  war 
May  outstrip  a  surrendering  wire ; 

Our  allies  and  our  foes  are  already  at  blows, 

And  the  fat’s  in  the  Afghan  fire.” 


REVIEWS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HENRY  TAYLOR* 

nn  HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  volumes 
*  will  take  a  permanent  place  among  similar  contributions  to  a 
most  interesting  department  of  literature.  They  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  should  entitle  such  a  work  to  claim  a  lasting 
reputation.  The  position  of  the  writer  as  an  author,  a  public 
servant,  and  in  social  and  private  life,  has  been  a  remarkable  one, 
and  some  parts  of  his  career  may  be  regarded  as  almost  unique  in 
their  peculiarity.  In  opening  his  store  of  recollections  Sir  Henry 
begins  by  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  high  birth,  while  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  utmost  ingenuousness  he  confesses  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  ancestry,  which  for  a  man  who  has  worked  out  his 
own  fortune  for  himsell,  and  who  has  been  indebted  so  little  to 
external  advantages,  is  certainly  unusual.  But  it  is  to  this  sort 
of  mingling  of  consciousness  with  unconsciousness  that  these 
memoirs  owe  much  ot  their  charm.  Friendly  critics  will,  of  course, 
be  disposed  to  praise  the  elements  of  truth  and  simplicity;  others 
may  be  more  inclined  to  remark  upon  what  may  appear  to  them 
in  the  light  of  affectation,  and  perhaps  of  fondness  for  a  too 
flattering  and  self-complacent  portraiture.  Throughout  there  is 
no  concealment  of  the  writer’s  good  opinion  of  his  own  poetry, 
nor  of  wrhat  is  sometimes  called  “a  proper  pride”  in  his  own 
services  and  successes  in  life.  And,  indeed,  why  should  there  be 
any  reticence  about  that  which  in  no  way  requires  concealment, 
and  is  all  the  more  interesting  for  being  told  with  perfect  frankness 
and  with  the  intention  to  please  and  perchance  to  instruct?  To 
be  _self-consciou9  and  ready  to  tell  all,  and  able  to  make  a  true 
estimate  of  himself,  even  under  the  conditions  of  a  lofty  self- 
admiration,  and  yet  to  be  above  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  sup¬ 
press  faults,  i9  a  good  frame  of  mind  for  an  autobiograplier.  lie 
should,  indeed,  in  one  respect  at  least,  resemble  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise  before  the  Fall.  lie  should  be  naked  and  not 
ashamed.  There  may  be  plenty  to  be  really  ashamed  of,  as  with 
Jean  Jacques,  or  a  little,  as  with  many  of  those  who  have  made 
public  confessions  of  their  own  private  thoughts  and  affairs,  or 
there  may  be  nothing,  as  in  the  present  case  ;  but  the  value  of  the 
condition  for  giving  the  greatest  interest  to  the  lives  of  men  as 
written  by  themselves  must  always  remain  the  same  for  all. 

Henry  Taylor's  life  has  from  the  beginning  been  special  in  its 
circumstances.  II is  earlier  years  were  passed  in  a  manner  which 
is  most  uncommon  in  England.  He  went  neither  to  school  nor  to 
any  university,  ajid  a  year  spent  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  a  profession  for  which  the  want  of  robust  health  disqualilied 
him,  lett  no  mark  or  future  influence.  But  during  his  sequestered 
youth  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  his  studies  directed  and 
superintended  by  a  very  remarkable  father,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  affectionate  counsels  of  an  equally  exceptional 
stepmother.  Both  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  were  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  distinctions  of  their  son,  to  which  they  had  both  so  much 
contributed  by  their  wise  care  for  him.  The  father  was  a  solitary 
student,  living  in  his  library,  but  also  for  some  years  occupied  in 
farming,  and  not  without  some  valuable  acquaintances  in  the 
world.  He  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but  his 
accumulated  stofes  of  knowledge,  for  the  mo9t  part,  came  to  no 
fruitful  end.  Two  brothers,  each  of  great  promise,  died  before 
their  twentieth  years,  and  Henry  was  left  as  the  only  piece  of 
youth  in  the  small  and  secluded  household.  He  lived  on  books, 
wrote  many  juvenile  verses,  and  indulged  in  all  the  raptures  of 
solitude  and  poetic  fancies;  but  he  had  an  article  on  Moore’s 
“  Irish  Melodies  ”  accepted  by  Gifford  for  the  Quarterly,  which 
he  describes  as  giviug  him  a  sort  of  opening  into  the  outer  world 
and  its  sunshine  from  his  own  obscure  surroundings,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  come  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  as  an 
aspirant  for  employment  in  the  fields  of  literature.  Miss  Fenwick,  so 
well  known  in  connexion  with  her  friendship  for  Wordsworth,  was  a 
cousin  of  his  stepmother’s,  and  exercising  a  considerable  influence, 
as  she  had  a  right  to  do  in  such  a  matter,  approved  and  supported 
the  taking  of  this  step.  lie  was  favourably  received  by  Gifford, 
and  for  a  short  time  edited  the  London  Magazine ,  but  was  not 
destined  to  become  a  literary  man  by  profession.  The  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  then  Dr.  Holland,  was  one  of  the  few  friends  to 
whom  Henry  Taylor  had  introductions  in  London ;  and  on  his 
recommendation,  and  at  the  age  of  twent}'-three,  the  young 
writer  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  over 
which  Lord  Bathurst  then  presided  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
condition  of  the  Office  must  have  been  strange  in  order  to  allow  of 
so  young  a  man  at  once  taking  the  important  place  he  did  in  the 
business  of  the  department.  He  was  almost  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  in  providing  materials  for  a  speech  to  be  delivered  by 
Canning  upon  the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  His  paper  was  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  and, 
proving  as  it  did  its  writer's  capacity  for  business  and  readiness 
for  hard  work,  it  gave  him  an  amount  of  authority  in  the  Cilice 
which  he  says  was  probably  never  before  enjoyed  by  a  man  of  his 
age  in  a  position  so  subordinate.  Henry  Taylor  remained  in  the 
Colonial  Office  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  he  served  under  twentv-six 
Secretaries  of  State ;  he  worked  with  Stephen  and  he  worked 
without  Stephen ;  he  lived  to  decline  the  offer  of  becoming  per¬ 
manent  Under-Secretary  which  was  made  to  him,  and  to  be 

*  Autobiography  of  Henry  Taylor,  1800-1875.  2  vols.  London  : 
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allowed,  on  account  of  the  rare  value  and  nature  of  his  services, 
to  do  his  work  at  home  instead  of  going  to  the  Office  to  transact 
it;  yet,  a3  he  himself  remarks,  he  had  a  larger  measure  of  im¬ 
portance  at  the  beginning  than  in  most  of  the  years  of  his  later 
official  life.  Very  well  worth  studying  are  the  confessions  of  the 
plebeian  pride,  the  shyness,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  the  world'  which  interfered  with  the  full  and  early 
enjoyment  of  his  remarkable  position,  but  which  were  perhaps  not 
without  their  ultimate  use  in  checking  him  from  presuming  too 
much  upon  it. 

Of  early  friends  mention  is  made,  and  excellent  sketches  are 
given  of  "them.  Hyde  Villiers,  afterwards  to  be  succeeded  in 
affectionate  intercourse  by  Edward  (both  brothers  of  the  late 
Lord  Clarendon),  was  in  the  Colonial  Office.  To  him  were  added 
a  group  of  young  disciples  of  Bentham — John  Mill,  Charles 
Austin,  John  Eomilly,  Edward  Strutt,  afterwards  Lord  Belper, 
and  Charles  Villiers.  Through  all  the  texture  of  the  memoirs 
there  is  a  triple  woof,  and  the  threads  of  the  official  life,  of  the 
poetical  life,  and  of  the  private  and  domestic  life  come  up  alter¬ 
nately  to  form  the  pattern  on  the  surface. 

In  the  earlier  years  at  the  Colonial  Office  Isaac  Comnenus  was 
written.  It  was  not,  however,  a  success  ;  and  after  it  was  under¬ 
taken  the  poetic  drama  of  Van  Artevelcle,  upon  which  the  fame  of 
Ilenry  Taylor  will  probably  hereafter  chiefly  rest.  Its  progress 
was  threatened  by  a  prospect  of  change  in  his  public  work,  which 
would  have  left  less  time  for  poetry  and  taken  more  for  the  Office  ; 
but  the  alteration  did  not  take  effect,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  White 
Hoods  were  pursued.  The  publication  of  Artevelcle  took  place, 
and  was  attended  with  much  social  success.  An  unsuccessful 
courtship  in  the  family  with  which  he  was  most  intimate  now 
followed,  and  the  incident  is  narrated  as  few  men  would  care  to 
tell  it,  the  maxim  of  “Contendisse  decorum  est”  being  seldom 
resorted  to  for  consolation  under  failure  in  such  contests.  There 
is  no  suppression,  indeed,  of  the  preference  for  the  fair  sex  which 
made  a  friend  once  remark  to  him  that  he  would  always  like  any 
woman  better  than  any  man ;  and  in  later  life  the  reader  is  in¬ 
vited  to  sympathize  with  innocent  and  multifarious  attachments 
to  a  number  of  beautiful  and  charming  young  ladies,  whose  suc¬ 
cessive  disappearances  into  married  life  had  to  be  regretted  by 
their  admirer. 

The  history  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  measures  and  events  in  connexion  with  it,  of  course  occupies 
a  considerable  space  in  these  volumes,  as  it  actually  did  in  the 
official  labours  of  Henry  Taylor.  Among  all  the  many  notices  of 
public  men  which  occur,  not  the  least  interesting  is  that  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  who  when  Mr.  Stanley  was  at  the  Colonial  Office 
as  Under  Secretary,  and  had  the  carriage  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Bill  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  In  this  the  quality 
of  chivalry  which  has  been  so  much  ascribed  to  him  is  rudely 
questioned,  and  not  without  reason,  as  will  appear  from  the  rela¬ 
tive  passages  in  the  book.  Of  all  those  of  whom  mention  is  made, 
the  present  Lord  Grey  is  made  to  figure  to  best  advantage  as  a 
statesman,  and  good  reasons,  too,  are  given  for  all  that  is  written 
in  his  favour.  Mucli  power  of  delineating  character  is  shown 
whenever  it  is  attempted.  Frequently,  too,  passages  are  cited 
from  the  author's  own  poems,  where  the  personages  have  been 
suggested  from  actual  life,  for  their  more  complete  illustration, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  habit  of  studying  character  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  fiction  has  communicated  an  increased  strength  in  dealing 
with  the  characters  of  the  real  world.  Carlyle  is  very  happily 
dealt  with,  in  regard  to  the  incapacity  of  his  mind  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  about  anything.  “  He  can  see  nothing  but  the 
chaos  of  his  own  mind  reflected  in  the  universe.  Guidance,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  none  to  be  got  from  him ;  nor  any  illumination, 
save  that  of  storm-lights.” 

Of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  there  is  a  capital  sketch,  in 
which  a  very  just  appreciation  is  formed  of  him.  He  was  met 
together  with  many  other  persons  of  note  at  “  The  Grange,” 
which  is  named  as  the  only  country  house  where  much  society 
was  seen  by  Ilenry  Taylor  after  his  very  happy  marriage. 
The  Bishop  is  well  and  brilliantly  described,  and  there  are  in¬ 
timations  civen  of  the  existence  of  depths  of  excellence  in  his 
nature,  which  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  world  in  general 
until  the  posthumous  publication  of  his  letters  and  diaries  by  his 
son.  A  separate  chapter  is  dovoted  to  the  characters  of  Sir 
James  StepheD,  who  ruled  for  so  long  at  the  Colonial  Office  ;  of 
Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Melbourne  gives  his  views  of  consolation 
upon  the  decease  of  an  author.  On  the  death  of  Crabbe,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said,  “  I  am  glad  when  one  of  those  fellows  dies, 
because  then  one  has  his  works  complete  on  ono’s  shelves,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  him.”  Tho  instance  selected  for  the  remark  was, 
however,  an  unfortunate  one  ;  for  after  Crabbe ’s  death  there  was 
published  an  additional  volume  of  poetry  by  him  which  had  not 
been  printed  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the 
persons  who  appear  with  so  much  life  in  Sir  Ilenry  ’a  pages,  or 
to  discuss  his  own  opinions  on  various  matters  of  literature  and 
politics  which  give  such  value  to  this  work.  General  readers  will 
not  perhaps  always  respond  with  warmth  in  acknowledging  the 
advantages  thrown  open  to  them  in  being  made  acquainted  with 
details  of  family  life,  and  being  invited  to  share  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  disclosed  for  favourite  poets  and  friends.  But  they  may  bo 
well  advised  to  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  to  bestow  some  attention 
in  studying  the  characters  which  are  laid  before  them,  in  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  style  of  writing,  both  of  tho  biographer  himself  and  of 
those  who  lived  around  him. 


One  of  the  most  important  subjects  introduced  and  discussed  is 
that  of  the  life-peerage  question  which  came  up  in  1856.  The 
attempt  to  seat  Lord  Wensleydale  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
life-peer  was  then  defeated.  Three  years  afterwards  Lord  Bussell 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  empower  the  Crown  to  create  a  limited  number 
of  peerages  for  life,  which  was  not  proceeded  with;  but  it  was 
understood  that  Henry  Taylor’s  long  and  useful  services  to  the 
State  would  have  been  recognized  by  including  him  among  those  to 
be  honoured  and  further  utilized  under  its  operation.  In  effect,  he 
received  the  Commandership  of  the  then  recently  extended  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George;  and  his  retirement  from  the  public 
service  took  place  in  1872,  the  memoirs  being,  however,  brought 
down  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  It  is  known  that  they  were 
printed — more  or  less  as  now  published — and  placed  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  favoured  persons. 
It  must  be  matter  for  general  satisfaction  that  they  are  now,  and 
in  the  happily  prolonged  lifetime  of  their  author,  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  without  an  index  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  one  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  fine  photographs  of  Sir  II.  Taylor  has 
not  been  resorted  to  for  the  portrait,  instead  of  the  unsatisfactory 
thing  which  has  been  actually  used. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

COME  STAINED  PAGES  is  one  of  the  many  novels  that  would 
never  have  been  written  without  the  assistance  of  Dickens 
and  David  Cupperjield.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  book  that  savours  of  direct  plagiarism,  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  source  of  his  inspiration  was  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  plain  enough  to 
observant  outsiders,  and  may  even  lend  an  additional  interest  to 
the  novel.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  title 
chosen  is  absolutely  and  entirely  inappropriate  in  the  sense 
which  most  readers  will  assign  to  it.  It  is  in  reality  a  little 
joke  on  the  employment  of  the  hero  who  is  a  printer.  The 
characters  are  almost  superhumanly  virtuous,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two — Blakeford,  the  wicked  lawyer  from  whom  Antony 
Grace,  the  hero  and  autobiographer,  runs  away  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  John  Lister,  partner  in  a  lirm  of  printers,  who  goes 
entirely  to  the  bad.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  with  a  thirst  for 
sensation  and  adventure  who  open  this  book  will  go  away  but  half 
satisfied.  The  strange  bedfellows  with  which  fortune  makes  Antony 
Grace  acquainted  seem  to  us  like  old  friends,  so  familiar  are  we 
with  their  prototypes  in  the  pages  of  Dickens.  ’When  the  little 
home-reared  boy  is  suddenly  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
with  a  heritage  of  nothing  but  debts,  he  finds  a  Iriend  in  the 
man  who  has  been  sent  to  take  possession.  Of  course  the  boy’s 
father  and  mother,  people  of  good  position,  and  owning  an  estate, 
seem  to  have  been  as  friendless  as  if  the  whole  country  round 
had  been  devastated  by  William  Rufus ;  equally,  of  course,  they 
appear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  endless  generations  of  only 
children,  for  not  a  creature  comes  forward  to  help  the  child,  even 
temporarily.  So  he  is  forced  to  spend  his  days  on  a  high  stool  in 
the  lawyer's  office,  copying  deeds,  and  subject  to  whipping  and 
slow  starvation.  At  this  point,  however,  Providence  interposes  in 
the  shape  of  a  rough  maid  and  the  lawyer’s  little  girl,  who  slip 
bread  and  meat  surreptitiously  into  his  desk.  After  a  year  and  a 
half  Antony  Grace  resolves  to  escape  from  his  tyrant  and  runs 
away.  He  is  very  nearly  caught,  so  nearly  that  the  reader  becomes 
very  much  excited,  for  Lawyer  Blakeford  possesses  all  the  instincts 
of  a  negro  slave-driver.  But  Antony  Grace,  being  now  the  hero 
of  a  novel,  manages  to  set  his  perils  at  naught  and  to  reach  London 
in  safety.  This  part  is  very  ingeniously  managed,  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  life  in  the  printing-house,  where  he  contrives  to  get  a 
situation,  are  told  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  of.  We 
cannot  say  quite  as  much  for  P.  C.  Revitts,  the  fianed  of  Lawyer 
Blakeford’s  friendly  servant,  with  whom  Antony  Grace  accident¬ 
ally  comes  in  contact,  lie  is  evidently  a  great  favourite  of  the 
author's,  and  is  drawn  with  rather  a  heavy  hand,  with  his 
virtues  enlarged  to  heroic  proportions.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of 
this  novel,  that  no  two  of  the  characters  appear  to  occupy  the 
same  social  position,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  their 
all  being  hand-and-glovo  with  each  other.  There  is  Stephen 
Hallett,  the  conventional  man  of  genius,  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
and  by  trade  a  printer,  in  love  with  the  equally  conventional  beau¬ 
tiful  daughter  of  a  self-made  man.  She,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  an  orphan  ;  rich,  and  living  by  herself,  without  more  than  one 
friend,  and  he  an  old  man.  Then  there  are  the  lover  ;  the  default¬ 
ing  partner  in  the  printing  establishment,  who  is  carrying  on  a 
love  affair  with  Hallett’s  sister  ;  one  or  two  men  engaged  in  the 
trade,  an  engineer  and  his  son.  None  of  these  people  strike  us 
as  bearing  much  resemblance  to  tho  ilesh-aud-blood  creatures  of 
our  acquaintance.  The  author  is  better  at  describing  scones  than 
at  drawing  characters.  His  women  are  elegant  mechanisms; 
and  his  knowledge  of  boys  is  nil.  For  instance,  it  would  never 
enter  into  tho  mind  of  a  boy  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and 
kept  entirely  with  bis  parents,  to  say  “  Sir  ”  in  speaking  to 
his  inferiors,  whatever  tho  humility  of  his  position  and  circum- 
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stances.  Yet  this  is  how  Antony  habitually  addresses  the  naan  in 
possession,  and  P.C.  lievitts,  while  he  calls  Mary,  the  servant, 

“  Ma’am.”  We  should  likewise  hardly  have  thought  it  possible 
that  in  the  England  of  the  present  day  there  could  be  a  spot  so 
secluded  that  a  boy  could  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
slang.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  take  an  inte¬ 
rest.  in  a  youth  of  thirteen  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
“  humbug,”  and  who,  after  long  hearing  of  the  epithet,  defines 
“  greenhorn  ”  to  his  friend  the  policeman  as  one  “  ignorant  and 
unripe  in  the  world’s  ways.”  Antony  Grace  is,  however,  a  very 
unusual  boy,  as  unusual  in  his  simplicity  as  in  his  aspirations,  for 
liis  soul  is  set  on  being  “  a  true  good  man — one  such  as  papa  used 
to  speak  of — one  who  could  carve  his  way  to  a  noble  and  honour¬ 
able  career,  and  grow  to  be  loved  and  venerated  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  world  at  large.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of 
Some  Stained  Pages  doe9  not  try  to  write  a  simpler  story,  where 
such  heavy  demands  on  his  powers  would  not  be  made.  Even  as 
it  is,  he  has  many  merits.  The  tale  has  “  go  ”  and  merit,  and  is 
written  with  much  care. 

America  seems  slowly  to  be  forming  within  herself  a  body 
of  crusaders  to  war  with  her  own  corruptions.  We  have 
already  had  Democracy  and  the  Bread-Winners,  and  now,  as  an 
antithesis  to  the  latter,  we  are  given  the  Money-Makers.  No  clue 
is  given  to  the  writer,  but  in  many  ways  he  is  litted  to  take  rank 
with  the  author — or  authors — of  Democracy.  In  only  two  points, 
indeed,  does  he  seem  to  us  inferior  to  them,  in  his  style  and  in  the 
management  of  his  love  story.  Throughout  the  colours  are  laid  on 
with  a  hand  less  light  than  that  which  painted  the  intrigues  of 
Senator  Radcliffe,  but  they  are  not  less  forcible  for  that.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  inside  by  a  man  •who  we  should  say 
has  not  only  known,  but  personally  suffered  from,  the  iniquities 
that  he  describes.  This  is  evident  from  such  a  passage  as 
the  account  of  Fred  Carew's  adventures  when  he  was  sent  down 
by  the  Atlas  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  coal-miners’  strike. 
The  difficulties,  first,  of  discovering  the  real  facts,  and  then  the 
penalties  attending  the  statement  of  them,  dawn  on  him  one 
by  one,  and  this  is  his  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  American 
public  life.  The  Proteus  of  corruption  meets  him  in  a  fresh 
shape  everywhere  he  turns ;  but,  nowise  daunted,  he  clings  to  the 
monster,  and  in  the  end  gets  the  better  of  him.  This  end  is  pro¬ 
bably  still  somewhat  ahead  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  par¬ 
takes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy  than  a  reality.  Free-trade, 
at  any  rate,  is  yet  a  dream  of  the  future,  and  more  Fred  Garews 
than  one  must  arise  before  that  measure  will  become  law.  But 
even  to  readers  to  whom  politics  are  not  as  the  breath  of  their 
nostrils  the  book  is  absorbingly  interesting,  and  every  word  tells. 
Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  without  faults,  but  one  of  the  worst 
could  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition — we  allude  to  the 
perpetual  introduction  of  French  epithets.  What  is  the  advan¬ 
tage,  for  example,  of  “Fred's  renominee  ”  (p.  232)  over  that,  of 
his  “renown”?  or  of  the  widow  casting  a  “  dompting  ”  glance  in¬ 
stead  of  a  conquering  one.  The  French,  too,  is  not  always  what 
would  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  Academie  Framjaise ;  for 
instance,  when  a  lady  says  “  the  affair  is  denoue  for  you.”  We 
should  certainly  have  thought  that  a  French-bred  woman,  as 
Melanie  was,  would  have  known  that  the  word  “  affair  ”  was 
feminine,  and  would  have  made  her  past  participle  agree  with  it. 
Here  and  there,  too,  there  is  a  tendency  to  melodrama  at  in¬ 
appropriate  moments,  as  when  Blackdaw,  the  emissary  of  the 
model  money-maker  Aaron  Grimstone,  comes  to  Hilliard  the 
journalist  to' hear  his  decision  about  Grimstone's  daughter,  and 
whether  he  will  make  or  mar  his  own  fortunes.  At  such  a 
moment,  when  both  men  feel  how  much  is  at  stake,  they  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  discourse  at  length  on  “poor  old  prosing  St, 
Simon  ”  (sic  !)  or  on  the  realism  of  Dickens.  Neither  can  we  be 
made  to  feel  the  fascinations  of  Nell  Grimstone.  She  is  intended 
to  be  a  child  of  nature  and  the  West ;  she  is  a  forward  hoyden, 
without  any  sense  of  womanly  dignity.  We  care  very  little  about 
her  future  destiny,  and  hope  she  will  not  marry  Carew,  who, 
though  he  was  an  enthusiast,  yet  he  is  not  (to  the  author’s  credit 
be  it°spoken)  at  all  a  prig.  Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  should 
like  very  respectfully  to  inquire  whether  such  expressions  as  “  the 
lights  of  the  world  had  been  withdraw  ”  (p.  250),  “  When  he  quit 
the  room  ”  (p.  272),  are  considered  good  grammar  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

The  “two”  who  “part”  in  Miss  Doudney’s  agreeable  story  are 
not  lovers,  but  schoolgirls,  and  their  parting  is  owing  to  the  base¬ 
ness  and  ingratitude  of  the  one  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  tumbles 
into  riches.  The  extraordinary  unpleasantness  of  Zoe  Delmont  is 
surely  overdrawn.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gaiued  by  her 
cutting,  the  very  day  she  receives  the  announcement  of  her 
wealth,  her  old  friend,  the  daughter  of  her  father’s  iriend,  who 
had  helped  her  throughout  her  school-life.  The  corrupting 
influence  of  wealth  does  not  act  so  quickly  as  that,  however  low 
and  receptive  the  nature  that  is  to  be  corrupted.  The  girls  would 
have  gradually  drifted  apart,  without  any  violent  wrench  that 
would  leave  bitterness.  Thus  a  false  note  is  struck  at  the  outset, 
and  of  course,  in  order  to  work  out  her  conception,  Miss  Doudney 
has  to  make  Zoe  almost  impossibly  purse-proud  and  disagreeable. 
But,  if  we  feel  a  shock  at  the  speed  with  which  the  old  Adam  is 
developed  in  Miss  Delmont,  ample  recompense  is  offered  us  in 
other  characters  who  are  thoroughly  wholesome  and  natural. 
The  lazy  life  of  a  small  country  town,  where  it  is  “  always  after¬ 
noon,”  is  described  with  ease,  and,  it  events  are  rare,  the  reader 
hardly  recognizes  the  want  of  them.  Side  by  side,  however,  with 
the  bien-ctre  of  more  or  less  aristocratic  society,  runs  another 


story,  the  love  idyl  of  Lydia  Meade,  the  minister’s  daughter, 
and  the  actor,  Ralph  Norrington.  Except  the  fact  that  Ralph 
Norrington  was  the  runaway  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Netterdale,  there- 
is  absolutely  no  link  between  the  two  sets  of  people,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  not  have  formed  the  subjects 
of  two  books.  Miss  Doudney  writes  in  a  pleasant  style,  and 
shows  a  marked  preference  for  small  families.  She  never  allows 
more  than  two  children,  generally  only  one.  In  the  course  of  the 
story,  no  less  than  four  fortunes  are  left  to  deserving  people  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  everything  is  “  rounded  into  calm.”  The 
book  has  a  liberality  of  thought  and  treatment  not  common  to 
works  of  this  class,  and  we  must  say  a  word  of  praise  of  the 
peculiar^  attractive  printing.  We  wish,  however,  that  the 
author  had  not  made  Zoe  Delmont  propose  to  Captain  Bosworth. 
It  is  the  third  instance  of  the  kind  that  we  have  had  in  the 
books  before  us,  and  we  tremble  for  the  modesty  of  the  female  sex. 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  LESLIE.* 

WE  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  give  this  book  hardly  any  praise 
of  any  kind,  except  such  as  may  be  due  to  good  intentions 
very  ill  executed  The  sorrow  with  which  we  make  this  statement  is 
in  no  sense  commonplace  or  conventional.  We  opened  the  book 
with  a  very  sincere  hope  that  the  book  would  be  a  good  book,  and 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it  would  be  one.  Mr.  Leslie 
had  everything  in  his  favour.  His  namesake  and  probably 
(though  we  have  not  noticed  any  definite  claim  of  relationship) 
ancestor  has  been  shamefully  neglected  of  late,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  of  a  recent  editor  of  Swift  speaking  of  him  as  “  au 
Irish  clergyman,”  and  annotating  a  reference  to  him  in  terms 
which  show  that  to  himself  certainly,  and  in  his  estimation  to  his 
probable  readers,  Leslie  was  wholly  unknown.  Although  some 
kind  of  justice  has  been  done  to  his  abilities  by  authorities  so 
radically  opposed  to  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  principles  as 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
men  the 'tenableness  of  whose  own  opinions  depends  on  the  futility 
of  his  reasonings  should  do  those  reasonings  full  justice.  Further, 
Leslie's  admirable  logic  and  his  racy,  vigorous  language,  som -times 
rising  to  eloquence  and  always  giving  a  model  of  controversial 
journalism,  were  exerted  on  the  side  which  especially  needs  sup¬ 
porting  nowadays.  Leslie  was  the  father  of  all  “  Church  and 
State  "journalists  who  decline  to  acknowledge  that  a  Church  and 
State  journalist  must  be  a  stick;  and  with  Dryden  in  his  prose 
political  writings,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Bolingbroke,  Canning,  Lockhart, 
Wilson,  and  others,  he  ranks  high  in  a  collection  of  polemists  im¬ 
possible  to  match  on  the  other  side,  though  that  other  side  seems 
at  first  likely  to  have  enlisted  most  of  the  talent  available  for  such 
a  purpose.  Yet  again,  his  moral  character  was  as  high  as  his 
intellect  wa9  acute.  No  speck  or  stain  of  self-interest  rests  on 
Leslie’s  scutcheon ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  for  years  after 
the  Revolution  have  secured  lucrative  preferment  and  high  posi¬ 
tion  if  he  would  have  given  up  his  principles.  He  has  the  high 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  expose,  and  of  having 
exposed  so  that  no  sophistry  has  been  able  again  to  cover  it, 
the  hideous  crime  of  Glencoe.  He  never  met  in  debate  a  poli¬ 
tical  or  theological  adversary  from  whom  by  neutral  testimony  he 
did  not  come  off,  if  not  victor,  yet  with  equally  broken  lances.  And 
if  he  ever  adopted  a  side  which  was  certainly  the  wrong  side,  it 
was  at  most  once  when  he  supported  the  mischievous  and  suicidal 
plan  of  the  Noujurors  for  continuing  a  pseudo-succession  ;  a  plan 
which,  if  it  was  not  schismatical  at  first,  was  at  any  rate  highly 
anomalous  and  inconvenient.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  critical  biography  of  the  first  class.  The  book  before 
us  is  in  style,  in  argument,  in  arrangement,  in  temper,  in  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  book  almost  hopelessly  bad.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  fuller  of  gross  misprints  than  any  book  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  with  the  imprint  of  a  publisher  of  repute.  “  Lothbury’s 
History  of  Noniurors,”  “  to  hail  before  them  the  saintly  Ken,” 
“  Gallienus  Bedivus,”  “  Recusant  ”  [but  this  can  hardly  be  a 
misprint]  in  the  sense  of  “  apostate  ”  or  “  recreant,”  “  miti¬ 
gated  ”  for  “  militated,”  “  so  very  different  from  the  case  of 
^Gordon's  [Gauden’s  ?]  claim  to  the  Eilcon  Basilike,”  “  deeorous  ” 
for  “  decorous,”  are  a  few  of  these.  But  misprints  are  a  trifle  to 
bad  grammar.  Here  is  a  pretty  sentence : — “  Whig  conceptions  are 
rended  down  [whatever  that  may  mean]  without  clearing  them  of 
their  grosser  particles,  and  his  notion  of  the  Church  of  England 
resembles  that  of  old-fashioned  upholsterers  concerning  a  piece  of 
furniture  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  family  chest  or  bed  for  a 
stranger.”  Here  is  a  prettier: — “Jeremy  Collier,  the  eminent 
ecclesiastical  historian,  made  a  powerful  and  sweeping  attack  on 
the  stage,  with  whose  views  Leslie  pretty  nearly  coincided.”  Of 
course  Leslie’s  views  pretty  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  the 
stage.  Queen  Anne'9  Bounty  is,  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  at  the 
present  day  “one  of  numerous  buttresses  nominally  for  the 
Church’s  support,  but  really  employed  to  find  salaries  for  lav 
officials  who  desire  easy  berths.”  A  buttress  employed  to  find 
salaries!  With  one  crowning  instance  we  may  close  the  list: — 
“  Her  very  dulness,  domestic  nature,  and  sex  combined  to  make 
the  chances  on  her  side  when  the  nation  needed  time  at  least 
for  consideration  before  embarking  on  a  perilous  experiment  of 
recalling  the  discarded  family  with  no  security  for  good  behaviour 

*  Charles  Leslie's  Life  and  Writings.  I3y  Rev.  R.  J.  Leslie.  London: 
Rivingtons.  1885. 
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hut  promises,  and  reported  to  be  as  thoroughly  ingrained  with 
Romanism  as  ever — a  scare  of  most  portentous  efficacy  manufac¬ 
tured  first  by  their  own  infatuated  conduct. 

But  the  defects  of  form  are  not  greater  than  those  of  matter. 
It  may  be  urged  charitably  that  Mr.  Leslie  has  read  seventeenth- 
century  polemics  till  he  has  become  infected  with  some  of  the 
slovenlinesses  from  which  the  late  seventeenth  century  had  not 
purified  itself.  But  even  then  his  book  hardly  becomes  tolerable. 
He  has  °iven  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  actual  facts,  relieved  and 
extended  in  no  way  by  even  the  most  legitimate  use  of  the 
biographer's  art  in  the  way  of  anecdote,  local  description,  and  so 
forth.  He  has  inserted  divers  quite  unnecessary  accounts  of  well- 
known  facts  of  contemporary  history,  and  many  worse  than  un¬ 
necessary  digressions  on  points  quite  irrelevant  and  modern  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  a  desire  to  liberate  his  soul.  The 
epitomes  of  Leslie’s  different  works  with  which  (in  the  same  type) 
he  has  loaded  the  hook  give  an  insufficient  notion  of  the  original, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  choke  the  work.  Finally,  Mr. 
Leslie’s  learning  is  rather  dubious,  and  his  judgment  not  dubious 
at  all.  A  single  example  will  show  his  learning.  lie  says  that 
Dryden,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  “a  light  of  the  Whig  party,” 
felt  the  sting  of  the  original  Rehearsal  severely,  “  while  lie  met 
with  scant  sympathy  because  most  people  deemed  his  conversion 
to  Rome  an  act  of  hypocrisy.”  Dryden  was  converted  to  Rome 
fourteen  years  after  the  Rehearsal  appeared.  As  for  his  judgment 
another  single  example  will  suffice.  Intelligent  Jacobites  (and 
there  are  some  tolerably  intelligent  Jacobites  still)  can  only  read 
with  disgust  and  contempt  such  a  phrase  as  that  William’s  death¬ 
bed  show  of  affection  to  Bentinck  “  relieves  with  a  solitary  touch 
of  light  a  dark  and  terrible  career.”  This  is  the  very  midsummer 
madness  of  partisanship,  barely  excusable  at  the  time,  but  showing 
in  any  victim  two  centuries  later  a  total  lack  of  common  sense  and 
historical  discrimination.  We  are  only  sorry  that  so  good  a  cause 
has  met  with  so  bad  a  defender. 


SHROPSHIRE  FOLK-LORE.— PART  II.* 

INEXPERIENCED  people  might  suppose  that,  the  necessary 
materials  being  given,  it  would  be  easy  to  write  an  en¬ 
tertaining  book  on  folk-lore ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  book  of  folk-lore  readable 
as  a  book  of  anecdotes  or  a  book  of  jokes,  and,  at  best,  the  folk¬ 
lore  book  is  more  useful  as  furnishing  materials  for  historians, 
novelists,  and  poets,  than  as  a  book  to  be  read  at  first  hand  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  entertained.  It  is  interesting  enough  to 
read  of  a  local  superstition,  but  a  superstition  with  variations  soon 
becomes  wearisome.  Yet  the  faithful  compiler  of  a  work  on  folk¬ 
lore  is  obliged  to  explain  that  in  one  part  of  a  country  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlucky  to  see  one  magpie,  while  in  another  it  is  unlucky 
to  see  two;  that  in  some  places  three,  and  in  others  four,  foretell 
the  birth  of  a  boy  ;  that  four  augur  a  wedding,  according  to 
certain  authorities,  and  a  death  according  to  others,  and  that  it  is 
a  question  whether  all  these  prognostications  are  not  upset  by  a 
wise  saying  which  begins  “One  for  anger,  two  for  luck,”  and  so 
on.  Furthermore  he  has  to  state  that  there  are  experts  who 
consider  the  superstitions  about  magpies  equally  applicable  to 
crows.  Of  this  sort  of  reading  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much; 
but  the  unlucky  folk-lore-monger  is  bound  to  produce  every  variety 
of  his  wares,  unless  he  wishes  to  hear  his  work  called  incomplete. 
The  merciful  critic  is  inclined,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  book  of  folk¬ 
lore  with  feelings  of  charitable  pity  for  its  author.  He  would  be 
even  more  sorry  for  himself  if  he  thought  he  were  going  to  read 
it  through  ;  but  of  doing  this  ho  rarely  has  any  intention,  as  a 
book  of  folk-lore  is  easily  reviewed  by  a  little  dipping  and  a  good 
deal  of  skipping.  The  author  of  the  specimen  before  us,  however, 
has  done  her  work  so  well  that  she  has  no  need  to  ask  mercy  from 
her  critics,  and  her  reviewer  who  comes  to  skip  will  stay  to  read. 

Part  II.  of  Shropshire  Folk-Lore  begins  in  the  middle  of  a 
chapter  on  Charming  and  Divination.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
superstitious  cures,  superstitions  concerning  animals,  birds,  insects, 
plants,  the  moon,  the  week,  numbers,  and  dreams.  There  is  a 
chapter,  also,  called  Luck  and  Unluck  in  Daily  Life  ;  and  then  we 
come  to  chapters  on  customs  and  superstitions  concerning  birth, 
marriage,  death,  &c. 

Most  of  the  charms  used  by  Shropshire  peasants  consist  of  some 
verse  of  the  Bible  written  on  paper,  sewn  up  in  a  parcel,  and  worn 
either  round  the  neck,  on  the  aflhcted  part,  or  put  under  the  pillow. 
Pieces  of  elder  cut  at  midnight  and  under  a  full  moon,  certain 
shrubs,  and  the  grease  from  church  bells  nre  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Charmers  prepare  the  greater  number  of  their  remedies 
for  four  maladies — warts,  whooping-cough,  toothache,  and  shingles. 
Some  of  their  customs  are  decidedly  cruel.  One  is  to  cut  a  live 
toad  in  two  and  give  one  half  to  the  patient ;  another  is  to  draw  a 
piece  of  narrow  black  ribbon  through  the  body  of  a  live  frog  and 
then  wear  it  round  the  neck  ;  and  a  third,  said  to  be  excellent 
for  the  toothache,  is  to  cut  oil’  the  feet  from  several  live  moles 
and  carry  them  in  a  little  bag.  A  pleasant  and  certain  cure  for 
one  disease  is  to  put  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  into  the  hand 
of  a  corpse  and  then  eat  it  out  of  his  hand.  By  the  way,  it 
should  be  the  body  of  a  man  that  has  died  a  violent  death.  After 
all,  charmers  are  harmless  in  comparison  with  the  “  wise  men” 

*  Shropshire  I'olh-J.arc.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Iiurnc,  from  the  Collections  of 
G.  F.  Jackson.  I’nrt  II.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 


and  “  wise  women  ”  who  practise  amateur  surgery,  of  whom  Miss 
Burne  tells  us  little  or  nothing.  Their  primitive  remedies  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  methods  of  performing  operations  might  almost  be 
classed  as  folk-lore.  \Ye  remember  a  poor  girl,  who  had  an  abscess 
on  her  hand,  consulting  a  small  farmer,  renowned  for  his  “  wisdom,” 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  “  There  was  some 
nasty  rubbige  ”  in  the  wound,  which  “  must  come  out,”  he  said, 
so  he  proceeded  to  tear  out  a  nerve  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  giving 
his  patient  the  most  excruciating  agony,  as  well  as  a  stiff  hand  for 
the  rest  of  life.  Miss  Burne  tells  us  of  a  medical  man  who  assured 
her  “  that  he  was  in  his  childhood  treated  for  whooping-cough 
with  ‘  a  drop  of  sacrament  wine  ’  administered  by  a  Romish  priest 
at  Madeley.”  As  everybody  knows,  the  consecrated  wine  is  never 
given  to  the  laity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  the  custom 
of  giving  plain  wine  out  of  the  chalice  to  sick  people  who  ask  for 
it  is  tolerated,  though  rarely  practised. 

Miss  Burne  observes  that  Shropshire  people  still  have  a  super¬ 
stition  that  the  croaking  of  a  raven  portends  death,  particularly  if 
the  raven  flies  over  a  house.  She  would  have  been  confirmed  in 
her  opinion  if  she  had  heard  an  old  Shropshire  servant  consoling 
her  invalid  master,  with  whom  she  was  sitting  up  one  night, 
by  informing  him  that  he  would  soon  be  in  heaven  because 
on  the  previous  day  she  had  heard  a  raven  crying  “  corpse,  corpse,” 
as  it  flew  over  the  house.  The  greater  part  of  the  folk-lore 
collected  in  this  volume  is  connected  with  deaths,  diseases,  and 
weddings.  With  regard  to  the  former,  there  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration  in  the  remark  that  “  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  among  the  more  ignorant  folk 
to  take  the  pillow  from  under  a  sick  person's  head  (after  the 
fashion  of  Mrs.  Gamp)  ‘to  make  him  die  the  easier.”’  The 
thirty  or  forty  years  might  have  been  left  out,  and,  unless  we 
have  been  greatly  misinformed,  the  pillow  has  not  only  been  taken 
from  under  a  sick  Salopian's  head,  but  held  tightly  over  it  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  “  helping  him  to  die.” 
Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Shropshire  poor  will  not 
be  altogether  disinclined  to  believe  a  story  given  in  a  foot-note, 
which  might  try  the  credulity  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
counties.  “An  old  man  at  Baschurch,”  we  are  told,  had  been 
“  very  ill,  but  in  no  immediate  daDger  of  death.”  The  curate 
was,  therefore,  rather  surprised  one  day  at  finding  the  patient  dead  ; 
but  his  affectionate  widow  volunteered  the  following  account  of 
his  demise  : — “  lie  tried  so  hard,  but  he  couldna  die ;  he  tried  an’ 
tried,  but  he  couldna,  so  I  got  a  piece  o’  tape  an’  put  it  roun’  his 
neck  an’  drawed  it  tight,  an'  he  went  off  like  a  lamb.”  A  Shropshire 
rector  once  told  us  that  he  had  called  on  a  dying  parishioner,  and 
had  scarcely  begun  a  conversation  with  him  when  his  wife  begged 
him  to  talk  to  her  instead,  saying  to  her  husband,  “  Now  don't  you 
waste  your  time  talking  ;  you  get  on  with  your  dying.”  Turning 
from  deaths  to  weddings,  it  may  surprise  some  people  to  read  that 
married  bridesmaids,  so  called,  are  considered  lucky  in  some  parts 
of  Shropshire.  Last  autumn  the  Newport  Advertize)',  iu  reporting 

a  wedding,  said: — “Mr.  and  Mrs.  E - ,  of  - ,  accompanied 

the  happy  couple,  and  performed  the  offices  of  best  man  and 
bridesmaid  respectively.”  There  is  a  Shropshire  custom  that,  “  if 
a  younger  sister  should  be  married  before  her  elders,  the  latter 
must  dance  at  her  wedding  in  her  ‘stocking-feet,’”  but  this  use 
also  exists  in  some  other  counties. 

Glass  is  an  object  of  superstition  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  there  is  an  expensive  tradition  at  Wellington  that  if  you 
break  a  looking-glass  you  will  have  no  luck  until  you  have  broken 
two  more.  Nor  will  some  Shropshire  folk  trust  what  they  see 
through  ordinary  window  glass.  “  I  canna  swear  through  glass,” 
said  a  witness,  who  had  seen  a  prisoner  under  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  through  a  window,  at  Bridgnorth.  “  I  canna  take  tho 
oath  to  swear  through  glass,  sir,  1  munna  do  it,”  pleaded  the 
man  ;  but  a  threat  of  commitment  brought  him  to  reason.  Shrop¬ 
shire  folk  have  another  superstition  about  glass — namely,  that 
some  terrible  ill-luck  will  befall  those  who  see  the  first  new  moon 
of  the  year  through  a  window.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant 
customs  of  Shropshire  (and  indeed  of  other  counties)  is  that  of 
spitting  on  money.  When  a  Salopian  of  orthodox  views  receives 
a  shilling  unexpectedly,  when  he  takes  his  first  payment  on  a 
inarket-dav,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  spits  on  his  money. 
An  old  Shropshire  lady  always  had  her  money  thoroughly 
washed  before  she  used  it,  her  knowledge  of  the  local  customs 
probably  leading  her  to  take  this  precaution.  There  are  many 
curious  traditions  and  practices  relating  to  babies  in  Shropshire. 
One  of  them  is  that  a  baby’s  finger-nails  should  be  bitten,  and 
not  cut.  If  you  cut  a  baby's  nails,  say  the  goodwives,  he  will  be 
light-fingered — that  is  to  say,  a  thief.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  newly- 
born  baby  a  spoonful  of  butter  and  sugar,  a  custom  that  Miss 
Burne  tells  us  “  is  a  remnant  of  the  practice  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  ancient  sacred  hooks  of  the  Hindoos,  which  describes  the 
father  of  a  new-born  babe  solemnly  feeding  it  with  a  mixture  of 
clotted  milk,  butter,  and  honey,  and  giving  it  its  chosen  name.” 
Well,  it  may  be  so  !  Tho  custom  of  leaving  a  baby’s  right  hand 
unwashed  is  certainly  common  to  the  Northern  and  Western 
counties  of  England  as  well  as  to  Shropshire,  whatever  it  may  bo 
to  the  Hindoos.  Some  amusing  accounts  are  given  of  tho  methods 
in  use  among  the  Salopians  of  choosing  names  for  their  bnbies ; 
it  is  very  truly  said  that  surnames  aro  used  in  Shropshire  with 
great  looseness,  and  we  are  told  a  little  about  the  local  fondness 
for  nicknames.  The  list  of  tho  latter,  however,  is  very  short, 
which  seems  to  ns  a  pity,  for  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and 
especially  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  many  of  tho  poorer  people  are 
better  known  by  their  nicknames  than  by  their  real  names,  and 
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these  nicknames  are  often  chosen  with  great  originality.  Miss 
Burne’s  book  on  the  folk-lore  of  Shropshire  would  not  have  been 
complete  if  she  had  made  no  mention  of  the  tradition  of  the  Sin- 
eater — a  poor  man  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  is  said  to  have 
been  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  all  the  sins 
of  any  dead  person  ;  hut  she  very  properly  adds  that  the  authorities 
in  support  of  this  tradition  are  somewhat  questionable.  Shropshire 
and  Welsh  archaeologists  have  fiercely  contested  the  question 
whether  any  such  custom  ever  existed,  and  antiquaries  must  he 
content  to  leave  the  matter  open. 

Miss  Burne  very  often  quotes  and  refers  to  a  work  called  Bye- 
gones,  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  “than  whom, 
she  tells  us,  “  few  men  could  be  more  respected  in  life  or  regretted 
in  death.”  This  hook  consists  simply  of  reprints  from  a  column 
devoted  to  notes,  queries,  and  replies  about  folk-lore  in  the 
Oswestry  Advertizer,  a  cleverly  edited  Liberal  newspaper,  well 
known  in  Shropshire  and  North  Wales.  The  example  set  in  this 
respect  by  the  Oswestry  Advertizer  is  well  worthy  of  imitation 
by  other  local  newspapers,  for  Bye-gones,  of  which  there  are 
now  many  volumes,  is  itself  a  very  valuable  book  of  folk-lore, 
and  if  in  every  county  in  England  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
would  employ  somebody  on  a  work  of  this  kind,  an  immense  amount 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information  might  be  amassed.  There 
are  other  books  besides  Bye-gones  and  her  other  quoted  authori¬ 
ties  which  we  think  Miss  Burne  might  have  found  useful,  and  so 
many  local  customs  owe  their  origin  to  religious  rites  and  uses  of 
pre-Eeformation  periods  that  she  would  have  done  well  to  have 
had  by  her  a  good  work  on  ecclesiastical  customs  and  popular 
religious  practices,  subjects  with  which  she  does  not  seem  familiar. 
We  wish,  too,  that  she  had  had  the  opportunities — opportunities 
bard  to  get — of  learning  the  private  ghost-stories  of  the  Shropshire 
country  houses ;  for  the  country  is  rich  in  such  legends,  but  its 
inhabitants  are  very  reticent  in  communicating  them  to  strangers. 

Much  of  the  folk-lore  attributed  here  to  Shropshire  is  common 
to  other  counties ;  hut  it  would  he  impossible  to  sift  out  what 
is  exclusively  Salopian.  Such  customs  as  the  giving  back  of  a 
small  sum  on  a  purchase  for  luck,  pinching  for  new  clothes, 
decorating  churches,  and  the  observance  of  May  Day,  are  equally 
well  known  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  many  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  noticed  in  thi3  volume  must  be  familiar  to  everybody ; 
but  upon  the  whole  this  second  part  of  Miss  Burne’s  work  is  written 
with  great  ability  ;  it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  library  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  whether  public  or  private,  and  an  inhabitant  of  any  English 
county  would  he  hard  to  please  if  he  could  not  find  a  good  deal  in 
it  both  to  amuse  and  interest  him.  A  third  part  has  yet  to  be 
published  treating  of  several  important  subjects  connected  with 
folk-lore.  We  are  also  promised  some  addenda  and  corrigenda,  and, 
best  of  all,  an  index — a  most  important  matter  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Miss  Burne  apologizes  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of 
the  second  part ;  but,  as  she  herself  admits,  “  the  work  has  gained 
thereby,”  for  when  a  well-disposed  antiquary  reads  a  hook  about 
the  folk-lore  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  is  tempted  to  send  some 
additional  information  to  the  writer,  and  he  generally  yields  to 
this  temptation.  Our  advice  therefore  to  the  author  of  Shrops  hire 
Folk-lore  is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  publishing  the  third  part. 


TAOUIST  TEXTS.* 

MR.  BALFOUR  tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  we  owe  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume  of  Taouist  texts  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  work  on  “  Oriental  Religions  ”  appro¬ 
priated  the  term  “  Rationalists,”  which  had  been  usually  applied 
to  Taouists,  to  the  followers  of  Confucius.  This  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Balfour  the  question  “  What,  then,  shall  we  call 
Taouists  ?  ”  And,  in  pursuit  of  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  he  took 
counsel  with  Lii  Tsu,  a  Taouist  writer  of  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era.  With  the  aid  of  this  scholar  he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  new 
light  breaking  over  the  words  of  the  great  founder  of  the  religion, 
and  inspired  with  zeal  he  determined  to  translate  anew  the  Taou- 
tih-king  (Tao-te-ching),  which  is  to  Taouists  what  the  Bible  is  to 
Christians.  So  implicit  was  his  faith  in  his  new  guide  that  he 
“  discarded  all  assistance  from  commentators  of  the  Confucian 
school,”  believing  that  from  a  Taouist  alone  was.it  possible  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Taouist  Bible.  On  the 
face  of  it  this  declaration  does  not  encourage  us  to  place  much 
confidence  in  his  translation.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  no 
Chinaman  has  ever  thoroughly  understood  the  true  bearing  of  the 
great  work  of  Laou-tsze.  He  was  not  one  of  themselves,  and  lie 
preached  a  doctrine  which  was  too  abstract  in  tone  to  be  congenial 
to  their  mental  tastes,  so  that  when  he  left  China  no  one  had 
cither  the  will  or  the  power  to  take  up  his  mantle.  His  professed 
followers  rapidly  degenerated  into  alchemists  and  medicine-men, 
and  the  text  of  the  Taou-tih-king,  being  variously  understood, 
speedily  became  corrupted,  each  commentator  taking  upon  himself 
to  amend  passages  in  accordance  with  his  own  particular  views. 
In  these  circumstances  we  should  have  considered  an  unbiassed 
Confucian  scholar  a  safer  guide  than  Lii  Tsu,  who  lived  twelve 
centuries  after  the  book  was  written,  and  who,  as  his  biographers 
tell  us,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  file  to  the  study  of  alchemy 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  elixir  of  fife.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  alchemist  has  led  Mr.  Balfour  to  adopt  many  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  superstitious  fancies  of  a  later  growth,  and  has  left 

*  Taouist  Texts:  Ethical,  Political,  and  Speculative,  lly  F rederic  Henry 
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us  with  no  clearer  conception  of  Laou-tsze’s  system  than  we  had 
before. 

The  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  Taou-tih-king  makes  verbal 
accuracy  in  translation  of  it  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  As 
an  exercise  of  linguistic  gymnastics,  a  strictly  accurate  translation 
would  be  of  interest ;  but  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
represented  the  outpourings  of  Laou-tsze’s  pen.  Fortunately  a 
new  and  better  way  has  been  found  of  interpreting  the  true 
doctrines  of  Taouism.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  many 
things  which  have  been  hitherto  set  down  as  having  originated  in 
China  have  in  reality  been  borrowed  by  the  Chinese  from  other 
peoples.  Professor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  has  shown  that  Chinese 
civilization  sprang  originally  from  a  foreign  root ;  and  we  are  now 
enabled  to  point  out  that  Taouism  owes  its  existence  to  India. 
Laou-tsze  was  a  man  of  the  non-Chinese  Le  tribe,  who,  through 
tribal  associations  with  the  Burmo-Chinese  frontier  districts, 
imbibed  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Brahmanism  from 
the  natives  of  those  marches.  Possessed  with  this  knowledge,  he 
arrived  at  the  Chinese  Court  of  Chow,  where  he  held  office  for 
some  years.  But,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties,  he  established 
a  religious  school  for  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines,  and  when 
he  finally  took  leave  of  the  Chinese  States,  probably  to  return  to 
his  former  haunts,  he  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  work  entitled 
Taou-tih-king ,  in  which  he  elaborated  his  idea  of  “  Taou,”  a  word 
which,  it  appears  likely,  he  adopted  as  a  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit 
“  Brahman,”  to  use  the  now  generally  adopted  and  more  accurate 
form  for  “  Brahma.”  A  comparison  between  the  meanings  of  the 
two  words,  and  between  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  two  abstrac¬ 
tions,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  they  are  in  reality  one  and 
the  same.  Even  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  an  abstraction  such  as 
the  Taou  of  Laou-tsze  is  very  un-Chinese  in  its  conception.  In 
pure  Chinese  literature  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found,  before 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  suspicion  naturally,  therefore, 
attaches  to  it.  If  it  is  accepted  as  the  Chinese  equivalent  of 
Brahman,  however,  all  becomes  plain.  The  principal  meanings  of 
Taou  are  “the  word,”  “intelligence,”  “the  right  path,”,  “the 
Absolute,”  all  of  which  meanings  find  their  counterpart .  in  the 
interpretation  of  Brahman — e.g.  “  The  word  of  God,”  “  W  isdom,  ’ 
“  the  fife  of  holiness,”  “  God  the  Absolute.  ’  But  the  resemblances 
between  Taouism  and  Brahmanism  do  not  stop  here.  The  attri¬ 
butes  of  Taou  are  those  also  of  Brahman,  and  thus  we  find  in  the 
Upanishads  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  Taou,  which  to  the  Chinese 
mind  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view  was  practically  unintelligible. 
As  from  Taou  so  from  space  ( i.e .  the  Highest  Brahman)  all  things 
take  their  rise,  and  to  it  they  eventually  return.  Both  are  impal¬ 
pable,  indefinite,  all-pervading  ;  formless  they  are  the  cause  of 
form  ;  they  are  still  and  void  ;  they  are  ever  inactive  and  yet  leave 
nothing  undone  ;  they  are  far  ofl  and  yet  they  are  near ;  they  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  grasped ;  they  are  infinitesimal,  imperishable, 
and  before  time  was  they  were.  A  parallelism  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  completely  established  by  a  comparison  between  exponents 
of  the  two  religions.  In  this  case  we  have  the  Upanishads,  of 
which  an  excellent  translation  is  to  be  found  in  Max  Muller  s 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and  the  Taou-tih-king,  which,  before  Mr. 
Balfour’s  latest  attempt,  has  been  translated  by  M.  Julien,  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  others.  The  comparison  is,  therefore,  one  which  it 
is  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  make.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Laou-tsze’s  work  there  are  preserved. only  those 
leading  doctrines  of  Brahmanism  which  were  nearest  in  harmony 
with  the  Chinese  intelligence,  and  which  would  bear  transplanting 
from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese.  The  fanciful  etymologies  with  which 
the  Upanishads  abound  find  no  place  in  the  Taou-tih-king.  Only 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  is  there  anything  at  all.resembling  them. 
There  we  read,  “  What  you  cannot  see  by  looking  at  it  is  called 
/  (old  sound  It).  What  you  cannot  hear  by  listening  to  it  is 
called  Hi  (old  sound  Gi).  “  What  vou  cannot  get  by  grasping  it 
is  called  Wei  (old  sound  Wat  or  Mi).”  This  calls  to  mind  some  of 
the  etymologies  of  the  word  Udgitha  or  Om,  upon  which  the 
writers  of  the  Upanishads  are  so  fond  of  dwelling.  Thus  in  the 
/iVmndogya-Upanishad  we  find  it  said,  “  Let  a  man  meditate  on 
the  syllables  of  the  Udgitha,  i.e.  the  word  Udgitha.  XJt  is  breath 
.  .  .  Gi  is  speech  .  .  .  Tha  is  food.”  And  again,  Ut  is  the  sun, 
Gi  the  air,  Tha  the  fire.  Mr.  Balfour’s  translations  of  the  nine 
remaining  texts  are  reprints  from  the  China  Review,  and.  as  they 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  nothing  further  need  be  said  about 
them. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY.* 

THERE  are  few  things  so  calculated  to  convince  the  candid 
reader  of  inexcusable  ignorance  as  a  dictionary  of  con¬ 
temporary  biography.  Let  his  knowledge  be  what  it  may,  it  is 
sure  to  be  brought,  to  a  speedy  confession  of  incompleteness.  It  is 
like  the  youthful  student’s  emotion  on  first  opening  Johnson’s 
Lives,  when  he  proudly  contemplates  the  names  of  tbe  unknown 
and  enlarges  his  sense  of  the  wealth  ot  English  poetry.  Women 
of  the  Day  affords  this  satisfaction  in  full  measure.  The  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  (and  women),  and  it  is  well  that 
such  knowledge  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  \\  e  do 
not  stay  to  ask  what  constitutes  a  woman  of  the  day,  or  whether 
the  phrase  should  include  ephemeral  renown  or  chance  notoriety. 
The  august  and  unsuspected  roll  of  fame  oppresses  us.  We  are 
too  overwhelmed  with  the  evidence  of  progress  to  be  troubled 
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•with  awkward  questions.  These  are  times  of  great  feminine 
activity,  the  sphere  of  women’s  labour  is  continually  being  en¬ 
larged  ;  quite  an  army  of  workers  is  engaged  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  sex,  with  results  that  are  among  the  social  phenomena  of 
the  age.  They  are  admirably  indicated  in  the  dictionary  of  notable 
women.  The* soul-sustaining  literature  of  fiction,  for  instance,  has 
known  a  fortyfold  increase,  and  the  authors  of  this  prodigality 
run  the  advocates  of  women’s  suffrage  and  rights  exceedingly  hard 
for  first  place  in  respect  of  numbers. 

There  should  exist  a  demand  for  a  handy  book  of  reference 
such  as  Women  of  the  Bay.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  not  ill 
compiled ;  yet  it  is  not  free  from  a  number  of  unpleasant  excre¬ 
scences  that  should  be  pitilessly  pruned  from  the  next  edition.  We 
see  no  reason  why  Miss  A.’s  novels  should  be  described  as  charm¬ 
ing  reading  and  always  original,  while  Miss  B.'s  equally  popular 
works  are  barely  enumerated.  Criticism,  if  not  altogether  for¬ 
bidden,  should  be  applied  indifferently,  not  invidiously  ;  partial 
eulogies  are  particularly  offensive  and  singularly  misplaced  in  a 
book  that  professes  to  be  a  concise  dictionary.  Nor  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  Women  of  the  Day  always  relevant  or  of  public 
interest.  Of  one  lady  we  are  told  that  she  suffered  in  her  child¬ 
hood  from  “excessive  Calvinism,”  and  we  are  inclined  to  ask, 
Why  stop  at  this  not  uncommon  affliction,  and  not  record  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  measles  and  the  trials  of  teeth  ?  Who  in  the  universe 
wishes  to  hear,  or  would  consult  a  dictionary  to  learn,  how  another 
lady  forsook  the  religion  of  her  fathers  because  of  her  baby’s 
whooping-cough?  It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  feminine  logic 
but  it  is  not  of  the  category  of  facts  that  belong  to  a  dictionary. 
Mine,  de  Montifaud,  the  author  of  Les  nouvelles  drolat.iques,  is 
strangely  spoken  of  as  one  “  whose  morbid  imagination  did  not 
deter  her  from  publishing  erotic  books,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  has  suffered  pecuniary  penalties  and  imprisonment.”  It  is  also 
curiously  said  of  this  martyr  to  eroticism  that  “  after  her  marriage, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  she  cultivated  erotic  literature.” 
It  is  surely  a  little  superfluous  to  style  Miss  Susan  Anthony  “  a 
female  orator.”  Female  orators,  by  the  way,  are  so  much  more 
rare  than  what  the  Americans  call  “  female  poets  ”  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  no  account  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Longshore  Potts. 
There  is  a  somewhat  amazing  notice  of  Mile.  Gautier,  who  in¬ 
cludes  Gustave  Flaubert  among  “  the  distinguished  literati  of 
the  day  ”  who  are  her  warm  friends.  In  the  account  of  Miss 
Mary  Anderson  there  is  a  reference  to  an  approaching  revival  of 
Borneo  and  Juliet  ;  yet  on  another  page  mention  is  made  of  Miss 
Minnie  Palmer  at  Islington,  and  we  are  told  “  she  is  now  play¬ 
ing  there  with  considerable  success.”  Of  Mme.  Nilsson  it  is 
said,  “  She  is  at  present  in  the  United  States  ” — another  instance 
of  careless  phraseology.  There  are,  almost  of  necessity,  many 
names  omitted  that  should  find  a  place  among  “  Women  of  the 
Day.”  Among  American  singers  we  have  Mme.  Durand  and 
Mme.  Sterling,  but  neither  Mme.  Valleria  nor  Mme.  Gaylord. 
Mme.  Essipoff  is  also  absent,  though  pianistes  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  These  blemishes  should  be  attended  to,  as  accuracy  and 
completeness  go  a  long  way  towards  the  utility  of  dictionaries. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  AMERICA.* 

MR.  WEISE'S  Discoveries  of  America  is  a  valuable  book  in 
its  way.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  worth  of 
those  much-derided  literary  tools  the  paste-pot  and  scissors.  The 
volume  is  decidedly  readable,  and  yet  the  author  has  contributed 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  gentleman  who  has  not 
been  blessed  by  nature  with  a  critical  faculty,  and  who  has  just 
as  much  sense  of  style  as  serves  to  make  him  intelligible.  This 
may  seem  a  somewhat  brutal  way  of  stating  the  case  against  Mr. 
Weise,  and  we  are  prepared  to  qualify  it  by  allowing  him  credit 
for  industry  and  fidelity  as  a  translator  ;  but  apart  from  these 
merits  he  is  subject  to  the  unhappy  limitations  stated  above.  As 
a  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  a  condensed 
account  of  his  first  chapter.  “  It  is  a  fact,”  says  Mr.  Weise,  in 
his  preface,  “  that  America  in  the  early  ages  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
habited  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  among  the 
first  of  the  peoples  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  to  use  letters 
and  to  write  history,  furnish  the  earliest  known  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent.”  After  this  it  seems  natural  to 
learn  that  “  The  oldest  Scriptures,  sacred  and  profane,  attest 
the  antiquity  of  the  red  race.”  The  evidence  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  is  clear.  “  The  Hebrew  for  man  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  be  red."  Profane  literature  is  quoted  at  irreater  length. 
With  a  truly  delightful  gravity,  Mr.  Weise  relates  how  Solon,  “the 
celebrated  legislator  of  Greece,”  went  on  his  travels  to  Egypt,  and 
how  he  became  acquainted  with  learned  priests,  and  was  told  by 
them  of  wonderful  things,  which  so  impressed  him  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  writing.  His  notes,  or  his  narrative,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Plato,  who  was  his  descendant,  and,  “  in  order  to  give 
publicity  to  Solon’s  valuable  compilations,  Plato,  a  short  time 
before  his  own  death,  wrote  that  part  of  the  unfinished  dialogue 
entitled  ‘  Critias,  or  the  Atlantic,’  in  which  appears  the  earliest 
known  account  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  western  hemisphere.” 
After  this  it  is  needless  to  go  further.  Mr.  Weise  quotes  his 
authority  and  criticizes  and  compares  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
sad  fact  that,  for  the  purposes  of  his  book,  he  might  ns  well 
be  engaged  in  analysing  the  even  more  interesting  history  of 

*  The  Discoveries  of  America  to  the  Year  1525.  By  Althur  James 
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“  Graciosa  and  Percinet.”  After  Plato’s  family  papers  we  come 
in  due  course  to  Prince  Madoc,  and  to  the  many  forgeries  which 
swarmed  as  soon  as  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  began  to  be 
known.  The  scanty  records  of  the  Norse  voyages  break  this 
stream  of  foolish  romance,  the  work  of  early  and  inferior  De 
Foes,  and  then  Mr.  Weise  comes  to  his  subject,  getting  his  feet  on 
solid  ground  at  last  with  the  journeys  of  the  Polos. 

IIow  he  disports  himself  may  be  guessed  from  this  specimen  of 
his  method.  Of  course  he  believes  everything,  and  goes  right 
ahead  blandly  bearing  witness  to  the  impossible,  and  quoting  the 
contradictory.  Still  he  does  better  than  he  should  on  sound 
principles.  lie  ought  to  make  a  mere  hash  of  his  book,  but 
he  does  not,  and  mainly  because  his  good  fairies,  the  paste-pot 
and  scissors,  bear  stoutly  up  his  chin.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that 
Mr.  Weise  uses  the  scissors  in  the  right  place  and  pastes  on  the 
proper  cuttings.  He  has  not  wasted  his  time  over  modern  writers, 
but  has  gone  to  the  contemporary  authorities.  He  gives  us 
snippets,  but  they  are  from  the  collection  of  Ramusio,  from  the 
log  of  Columbus,  from  the  letters  of  Hernan  Cortes,  and  from 
the  Commentaries  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  This  may  be  book¬ 
making,  but  it  is  not  without  its  excuse.  Chamfort  has  said  that 
plagiarizing  from  an  ancient  classic  is  buccaneering  beyond  the 
line,  but  plagiarizing  from  a  modern  is  thimble-rigging  at  the 
street  corner.  Now  Mr.  Weise  has  at  least  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  buccaneering  in  book-making.  The  old  voyagers  are  such 
capital  narrators  that  they  are  always  welcome.  Any  reader  who 
is  blessed  with  a  little  imagination  can  so  easily  put  himself  in  the 
right  point  of  view  to  enjoy  them.  When  Spenser  notices  the 
dull  people  who  would  not  believe  in  “  that  happy  land  of  Faery,” 
he  had  an  argument  to  silence  them  with,  which  was  only  half 
ironical : — 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advize 
That  of  the  World  least  part  to  us  is  red  ; 

And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprise 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered 
Which  to  late  ages  were  never  mentioned. 

Who  ever  heard  of  th’  Indian  Peru  ? 

Or  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  dow  found  trew  ? 

Or  fruitfullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

Yet  all  these  are  ; 

To  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  universe  was  full  of  novelty, 
wonder,  and  hardy  enterprise,  and  these  things  have  left  their  mark 
on  its  literature.  The  writers  whom  Mr.  Weise  quotes  write  like 
men  who  have  seen  fairyland,  and  very  seriously  believed  in  it,  but 
•who  none  the  less  were  thoroughly  sane  men  writing  of  a  very  real 
world.  It  is  a  combination  such  as  was  only  possible  in  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  human  history.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Weise  quotes  their 
narratives,  and  translates  them  into  flowing  idiomatic  English,  he 
has,  in  truth,  to  do  little  more  than  throw  his  material  together  in 
any  order  to  make  a  readable  book.  We  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  a  book  of  some  value.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Weise  has  sadly 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  method  and  the  value  of 
evidence.  He  jumps  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  and  his 
lines  of  discovery  cross  one  another  in  apparently  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion.  Still,  by  mere  dint  of  quoting  pages  of  original  matter  at 
a  time  he  does  contrive  to  give  a  certain  unity  of  spirit  if  not  of 
form  to  his  picture.  A  healthy-minded  boy  supplied  with  a  map 
on  Mercator's  projection  or  even  without  it  would  probably  find 
M r.  Weise's  book  as  inspiriting  an  invitation  to  the  fascinating  study 
of  discovery  as  his  best  friends  could  wish  for  him.  A  stimulating 
influence  would  be  exercised  on  his  curiosity  by  Mr.  Weise's  maps. 
There  are  twelve  in  all,  of  which  three  are  very  rightly  put  in  a  cover 
pocket.  These  last  are  part  of  J  uan  de  la  Cosa’s  map  of  1 500,  part  of 
Johann  Ruysch’s  of  1508,  and  part  of  a  map  of  the  world  by 
Visconte  de  Maiollo  made  in  1527.  Very  queer  they  are,  Visconte 
de  Maiollo’s  in  particular,  which  has  the  magical  quality  of  look¬ 
ing  topsy-turvy  whichever  way  it  is  turned.  Rut  before  the 
faithful  eyes  of  youth,  these  maps  will  show  better  than  any 
amount  of  eloquence  what  a  vast  deal  there  was  to  discover  in 
the  happy  sixteenth  century,  and  how  much  of  the  fun  of  life 
has  been  lost  through  the  progress  of  science.  On  the  whole, 
we  part  in  excellent  humour  from  Mr.  Weise’s  book.  He  will 
never  be  an  authority  on  the  discovery  of  America,  but  he  has  re¬ 
vived  our  recollection  of  much  capital  reading,  and  he  has  set  an 
example  to  the  bookmaker,  showing  that  for  him  also  there  is 
salvation  if  he  will  but  go  about  making  his  books  in  the  right 
way  and  with  the  right  material. 


MASAI  LAND.* 

rpo  have  made  two  successful  journeys  to  the  lakes  of  Central 
-L  Africa  before  the  age  of  thirty  is  even  in  these  days  of  bold 
adventure,  no  slight  feat.  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  former  narrative 
was  published  after  his  return  in  1880,  undertook  to  make  a  fresh 
start  to  the  country  of  the  Musai  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  A  sum  of  3,000/.  was  voted  him  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  started  in  December  1882,  returning  to  Zanzibar 

•  Through  Musai  Land:  a  Journey  of  Exploration  among  the  Snuiv-clad 
Volcanic  Mountains  and  Strange  Tribes  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 
Being  the  Narrative  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Expedition  to 
Mount  Kcnia  and  hake  Victoria  Nyanz.a,  1883-4.  By  Joseph  Thomson, 
F.R.G.S.,  lion.  Member  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Leader  of  the 
Expedition,  Author  of  “To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and  Back.” 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1885. 
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in  May  1SS4.  The  present  narrative  was  compiled  from  notes 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  it  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author  s 
brother.  What  it  may  have  been  in  the  rough  state  matters 
little.  It  is  now  clear  and  ample.  A  good  map  enables,  the 
reader  to  follow  the  explorer  from  Mombasa  to  Kilimanjaro, 
Mount  Kenia,  the  Aberdare  range,  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Thomson  to  other  essential  qualifications  added  that  ol  a 
photographer,  the  work  is  illustrated  by  views  ol  the  country, 
pictures  of  the  inhabitants  with  little  more  than  grease  and  eai- 
rings  on  them,  and  buffaloes  and  rhiuoceroses  charging,  as  these 
animals  are  wont  to  do,  when  they  sniff  the  presence  of  a  human 
being.  The  table  of  chapters  would  have  been  improved  by  a 
■short  analysis  of  their  contents,  and  the  index  is  somewhat 
meagre.  But  the  story  is  well  told,  and  the  Geographical  Society 
or  the  African  portion  of  it,  may  be  satisfied  that  it  has  got 
good  interest  for  its  money.  Certain  instructions  were  given 
by  the  Council  of  the  above  Society,  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  scattered  all  over  the  narrative  will  be  found  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  points.  First,  the  physical  features  and 
climate  of  the  country  ;  next,  the  habits  of  tbe  native  tribes;  and, 
lastly,  the  wild  animals.  Incidentally,  too,  we  have  geological 
disquisitions,  and  any  one  wishing  to  shoot  game,  colonize,  or 
annex  and  subdue  the  table-lands  near  the  Equator,  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  chances  and  the  essential  requisites 
for  success  in  such  undertakings. 

The  start  in  these  expeditions  is  often  more  than  half  the 
journey,  and  though  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society 
might  supply  funds,  the  explorer  was  left  to  himself  to  get  trust¬ 
worthy  guides  and  men.  Ur.  Fischer  had  just  gone  otl  on  a 
similar  exploration  from  Pangani,  so  Mr.  Thomson  set  out  from 
Mombasa.  It  was  difficult  to  get  parties  to  face  such  warriors  as  j 
the  Masai.  Caravans  had  drained  the  labour  market.  But  by 
dint  of  money  and  promises,  and  the  priceless  services  ot  a 
Maltese  sailor  named  James  Martin.,  men,  stores,  and  beasts  ol 
burden  were  collected,  and  the  expedition  left  Zanzibar  five  weeks 
After  Mr.  Thomson  had  reached  it.  The  devotion  and  fidelity  of 
Martin  compensated  for  the  shortcomings  of  others.  Two  men 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley  disappointed  expectations 
and  had  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  importance.  Brahim,  a 
rollicking,  ferocious  savage,  proved  himself  a  vigorous  administrator 
and  kept  the  caravan  in  good  order.  This  noble  specimen  of 
nature's  work  was,  however,  very  awkward  with  fire-arms,  and  on 
one  critical  occasion  nearly  put  a  bullet  into  Mr.  Thomson.  A11 
interpreter  named  Muhinna  knew  the  language  thoroughly  and 
was  believed  to  know  the  routes,  but  he  turned  out  a  treacherous 
rascal ;  bullying,  lying,  and  cringing  by  turns.  It  is  to  the  author’s 
credit  that' though  he  had  occasionally  to  enforce  obedience  by 
something  else  than  mild  moral  suasion,  he  was  never  harsh  or 
vindictive.  His  pluck  and  resources  never  failed.  W  hen  he  had 
got  so  far  on  his  journey  as  to  have  Kilimanjaro  on  the  east,  he 
was  compelled  to  turn  back  to  laveta,  which  is  about  150  miles 
inland  west  of  the  port  of  Mombasa.  Mr.  Fischer  and  his  party 
had  got  involved  in  some  dispute  which  cost  blood-money,  and 
the  whole  country  was  up  in  arms.  On  his  new  departure  he 
went  to  the  west  and  north  of  Kilimanjaro.  This  delay  though 
calculated  to  damp  his  ardour,  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  all  in¬ 
capable  or  weakly  coolies,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on  a  caravan 
of  140  picked  men.  We  gather  that  twice  that  number  would 
not  have  been  too  many,  as  the  Masai  are  much  impressed  by  force 
and  numbers;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  resources  of 
civilization  that  must  be  employed  with  greedy  barbarians,  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomson  carried  with  him  44  loads  of  wire,  22. 
of  beads,  n  of  stores,  8  of  cloth,  8  of  ammunition,  and  20  of 
miscellaneous  goods  or  “  notions.  ’. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  epitomize  his  route,  but  we  commend 
the  following  considerations  to  any  one  who  views  Africa  as  a 
possible  field  for  colonization,  and  thinks  that  the  time  is  come 
when  its  capabilities,  such  as  they  are,  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  an  overworked  and  overcrowded  Europe.  First  as  to  the 
climate,  Mr.  Thomson  perspired  like  other  travellers  but  he  never 
seems  to  have  suffered  long  from  torrid  heat.  He  never  felt  a  hot 
wind  such  as  blows  for  weeks  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  nor 
did  he  gasp  for  breath  like  our  troops  in  Upper  Egypt.  Here  and 
there  the  grass  was  burnt  and  the  tramp  over  a  dry  and  dusty 
soil  wore  out  nearly  every  one  except  the  leader.  But  he  was 
oftener  than  not  on  splendid  plateaus  commanding  views  of  wood 
and  water;  more  than  once  the  ground  was  white  with  hailstones 
and  hoar  frost;  cold  mists  struck  his  porters  with  terror;  and 
blankets  and  fires  were  necessary.  The  rainfall  was  nowhere  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  where  streams  were  found  they  yielded  pure  and 
abundant  water.  Pests  were  numerous.  There  was  a  plague  of  rats 
or  fleas.  Every  encampment  had  to  be  fenced  with  a  thick  hedge  ot 
thorns  to  keep  off  wild  beasts  and  more  savage  men.  Mr.  Thomson 
explains  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  country  traversed 
by  him  and  the  line  taken  by  Stanley  and  other  explorers,  these 
latter  from  a  strip  of  coast  'ascended  at  once  to  a  tableland.  The 
author  had  first  to  pass  through  a  dead  level  plain  where  the 
hard,  red  soil,  parched  and  waterless,  has  little  or  no  vegetation. 
There  was  a  “  skeleton  forest  ”  of  thorny  bushes  and  grey  trees 
destitute  of  foliage.  The  porters  nearly  sank  under  thirst  and 
heat,  and  the  only  consolation  was  that  when  a  pass  was  reached 
and  water  at  last  found,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Masai 
country,  where  any  desertion  of  the  faint-hearted  or  cowardly  was 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no  chance  lor  any  one  but  to  stick 
close  to  the  caravan.  _  _  . 

Photographs  and  a  lively  style  bring  the  Masai  warriors  vividly 


before  us.  Their  physique  is  magnificent  and  their  bearing 
aristocratic.  They  we're  not  always  inquisitive  or  vulgar,  like  so 
many  other  savages  when  the  awe  inspired  by  the  first  view  of 
the  white  man  has  worn  off.  The  chiefs  were  born  orators,  and 
could  be  as  fluent  or  sententious  as  the  Red  Indian  of  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  novels.  Again  and  again  does  Mr.  Thomson  record  his 
admiration  of  their  savage  dignity  and  impressive  eloquence. 
The  country  inhabited  by  this  tribe  he  divides  into  two  distinct 
regions.  The  southern  part  is  sterile  owing  to  a  deficient  rainfall, 
and  not  to  barrenness  of  soil.  Its  altitude  is  about  three  or  four 
thousand  feet.  It  has  no  rivers,  and  the  springs  are  charged  with 
salt,  which  covers  the  surface  with  an  incrustation  apparently 
somewhat  like  the  reh  or  saline  efflorescence  ot  Upper  India. 
Yet  this  dreary  and  uninhabited  region  boasts  of  Kilimanjaro,  the 
conical  Mount  Meru,  and  other  ranges  either  metamorphic  or 
volcanic  in  their  composition.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  we  may 
remark,  to  find  a  real  mountain  in  South  Africa  bearing  the  title 
of  the  fabulous  Meru  of  Hindu  mythology.  The  Masai  warriors 
are  only  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  parts  of  this  tract  which 
form  the  base  of  “  Kilimanjaro,  Mount  Meru,  Ndapduk,  Gelei,. 
Kisongo,  to  the  west  of  Meru,  Donyo  Engai,  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  plain  at  the  bases  of  the  bordering  highlands,  Mail  and  Ivapte.” 

“  Nomina  eruut,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terrae.”  The  northern 
division  has  a  plateau  of  5,000  feet  at  its  lowest  and  nearly  9,000 
at  its  highest  elevation.  It  encloses  “  a  charming  chain  of  iso¬ 
lated  lakes,  Naivasha,  Elmeteita,  Nakuro,  and  Bariugo.”  To  its 
east  are  the  Aberdare  range  and  the  snow-clad  Kenia;  and  its 
swelling,  billowy  reaches  have  nothing  tropical  about  them. 
Flowering  shrubs,  splendid  timber,  vast  herds  of  tame  cattle  knee- 
deep  in  grass,  and  wild  buffaloes  and  hartebeests  reclining  in 
forest  glades  or  drinking  at  pellucid  brooks,  form  an  attractive 
picture  to  a  sporting  colonist.  Bamboos  alternate  with  conifers, 
and  there  are  no  marshes  to  breed  malaria.  The  rainfall  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty  to  forty  inches.  But  of  course  man  here  has  been 
vile  for  centuries,  and  the  land  has  been  desolated  by  endless  civil 
wars.  There  are  about  twelve  principal  tribes  of  the  Masais,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  pronounces  their  language  to  be  of  the  Ilamitic 
family,  while  ethnologically  they  might  pass  tor  Mongolians  or 
Europeans  were  it  not  for  an  infusion  of  negro  blood.  The  author 
does  not  put  forward  claims  to  be  a  linguist  or  philologist.  He 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  language,  but  he  hardly  seems  to 
know  when  he  is  using  Arabic  terms.  Sabalkhair  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Wa-Swahili  traders  appears  to  be  the  Arabic  Subh-nl-hhair , 
or  “  Good  morning  ”  ;  and  bunduk  a  gun,  is  pure  Persian.  I  he 
Masai  women  are  described  as  ladylike  in  look  and  manner ;  but 
both  sexes  are  unpleasant  in  their  habits.  They  disfigure  their 
ears,  plaster  their  bodies  with  grease  and  clay,  consume  no  salt, 
drink  milk  and  the  blood  of  bullocks  in  turn  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  thi9  condiment,  and  have  very  loose  notions  on  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  The  kraals  or  villages  are  governed 
by  a  Lvgonani  in  time  of  peace  and  a  Lytunu  in  time  of  war. 
These  f  unctionaries  are  elected  and  deposed'  by  the  popular  voice. 
The  Lytunu  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  is  a  leader  in 
battle — that  is  to  say,  he  directs  the  tight  without  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  unless  he  is  wanted  at  some  critical 
moment.  The  Lvgonani  is  the  fighting  captain  of  the  host  and  is 
besides  a  sort  of'  public  orator  or  leader  of  debate.  Nothing  is 
done  without  a  flood  of  talk  even  on  the  most  trivial  questions. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  learn  that  trade  and  intercourse  have 
already  done  something  to  mollify  the  fierce  habits  of  these  warlike 
men,  few  of  whom  are  under  six  feet  iu  height  and  strong  in  pio- 
portion. 

Mr.  Thomson  never  looked  on  equatorial  Africa  as  a  mere  hunt¬ 
ing-ground,  but  he  made  good  use  of  his  express  rifle  and  his  ample 
stores  of  ammunition.  For  leathered  game  and  lowling-pieces  he 
seems  to  have  the  contempt  often  shown  by  men  who  can  put  a 
bullet  into  the  neck  or  heart  at  two  hundred  yards,  or  calmly  await 
the  rush  of  an  irate  buffalo  or  rhinoceros,  lie  mentions  ducks, 
o-uinea-fowls,  and  pigeons,  now  andagain  in  an  offhand  and  patroniz¬ 
ing  fashion ;  but  he  had  to  supply  his  caravan  with  I  resh  meat ;  and 
zebra  steaks,  buffalo  soup,  and  hartebeest  venison  were  welcome  after 
bullocks  over  which  vendors  haggled,  and  which  on  one  or  two 
occasions  proved  absolutely  nauseous  and  offensive.  1  ho  large 
game  was  not  brought  down  without  serious  risk,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
was  weakened  by  fever.  He  sometimes  went  after  game  when 
his  hand  shook  like  that  of  proud  Tarquin  in  the  Lays,  and  there 
are  pictures  which  represent  him  as  firing,  point-blank  into  the 
huge  frame  of  one  bullalo,  or  tossed  high  in  air  by  the  horns  of 
another.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  was  provided  with  the  right 
sort  of  either  febrifuge  or  prophylactic  medicine.  W  e  hear  litt  le 
of  the  virtues  of  quinine,  and  we  suggest  to  him  that  when  lost  in 
the  jungles,  a  direction  to  his  followers  in  the  camp  to  send  up  a 
rocket  would  save  him  some  hours  of  error  and  perplexity.  Tiring 
guns  is  apt  to  mislead  as  to  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  shot 
mmht  be  taken  as  the  act  of  a  hostile  band  ot  savages.  A  rocket 
is  s'een  miles  off,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  savages.  We  say  this  by  way  of  suggestion  and  not  dis¬ 
paragement.  In  essentials  Mr.  Thomson  never  failed.  His  patience 
was  often  taxed  by  the  familiarities  of  some  of  the  tribes.  They 
looked  for  magic  and  medicine,  and  lie  had  recourse  to  some  very 
odd  expedients  to  satisfy  or  stave  off  curiositv.  I  lie  scramble  for 
strings  of  beads  and  lings  of  iron  wire  to  be  coiled  lound  the 
ankles,  was  alarming  and  ended  in  bloodshed.  \  lsitors  to  the 
camp  were  afflicted  with  kleptomania,  and  a  most  embaiiassing 
offer  was  once  made  by  an  aristocratic  and  wealthy  Masai  and  his 
young  and  pretty  wife,  the  latter  openly  avowing,  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  her  senile  husband,  the  wish  expressed  by  Dido  for  a 
pm-iulus  J£neas  to  remind  her  of  the  absent  and  white  stranger. 
It  seems  to  us  that  on  these  expeditions  two  men  are  better  than 
one.  Mr.  Thomson  was  prostrated  by  a  frightful  attack  of  dysen¬ 
tery  towards  the  end  of  the  expedition,  and  lay  in  a  dreary  hut 
or  was  carried  in  a  hammock  by  porters,  more  dead  than  alive. 
His  faithful  Maltese  sailor  watched  by  his  side,  and  the  porters 
behaved  well.  But  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  fate  of  a  lonely 
Englishman,  with  sunken  eyes,  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  in  a 
gra-s  hut  at  Meanzi-ni  or  “the  place  of  Bamboos,"  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Probably  it  is  not  easy  to  tind  the 
.sort  of  person  suited  to  the  post  of  second  in  command  in  these 
adventures,  endowed  with  ths  requisite  amount  of  spirits,  activity, 
and  endurance,  and  yet  content  to  leave  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  another.  But  Colonel  Speke  and  Colonel 
Grant  and  the  Portuguese  explorei'3  Capello  and  Ivens  are  proofs 
of  a  successful  partnership  in  such  adventures.  And  we  think 
it  hardly  fair  to  the  natives  of  any  class  or  country  to  put 
them  in  positions  where  the  life  of  a  white  man  may  be  re¬ 
quired  at  their  hands.  An  Asiatic  or  an  African  left  writh  an 
Englishman  dying  or  dead  in  the  heart  of  the  jungles,  may  lie 
or  misrepresent  facts,  and  destroy  evidence  from  sheer  fright 
or  to  meet  an  imaginary  charge  of  foul  play.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Thomson's  youth  and  elasticity  enabled  him  to  throw  off  the 
dysentery.  J  ust  as  he  was  getting  better  two  white  donkeys,  that 
had  followed  him  from  first  to  last,  died  of  poison.  lie  was  not 
very  successful  in  his  elephant  hunting,  and  once  he  excited  the 
laughter  of  his  followers  by  firing  at  a  ruddy  piece  of  rock,  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  a  tawny  lion.  But  his  travels  were  an  undoubted 
success ;  and  his  descriptions  of  storms  and  tempests,  lakes  and 
plateaus,  Kilimanjaro  with  the  central  mass  of  Kibo  and  the 
conical  peak  of  Kimawenzi,  of  lovely  nights  when  he  read  a  volume 
of  favourite  poems,  and  of  days  spent  in  amusing,  pacifying,  and 
bartering  with  savages,  will,  no  doubt,  give  an  additional  incentive 
to  that  spirit  of  geographical  research  which  is  one  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  our  age. 


A  BOOK  OK  ROME.* 

THE  author,  the  translator,  and  the  printers  of  this  book  seem 
to  have  combined  to  make  of  it  a  perfect  comedy  of  errors.  It 
is  impossible  to  acquit  any  of  those  responsible  for  it  of  a  share  in 
this  blame,  so  obvious  and  so  frequent  are  the  blunders.  To  begin 
with  the  translator’s  preface.  We  are  told  that  a  list  of  the  Popes, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  has  been  added  as  an  appendix, 

“  as  such  a  list  is  not  very  easily  obtainable.”  A  list  of  the  Popes, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  is  as  attainable  as  a  list  of  the 
Kings  of  England  and  of  France,  or  even  more  so,  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  every  current  guide-book  to  Home  that  we  have  seen. 
But  Baedeker,  Gsell-Fels,  Murray,  and  others  have  this  advantage 
over  our  translator,  that  they  give  not  only  the  list  and  the  dates,  1 
but  the  family  Dames  of  all  the  Popes  of  recent  centuries,  which 
are  printed  only  occasionally  in  this  so-called  storehouse  of  “  not 
very  easily  attainable  ”  information.  We  read  of  Santa  Eu/jAemia, 
and  of  the  Fro  (sic)  Trajano;  of  the  Cafe  Nuova  ;  of  the  Ricorde 
(sic)  ;  of  Marsimo  d’Azeglio  ;  of  the  “  Propoganda  Fede  ”  ;  of  the 
Via  Babnino  ;  of  the  “  hospital  della  Consolazione  ”  ;  of  the  family 
variously  printed  as  Pamphily  and  Pamphilly.  Pius  IV.  is  said, 
before  leaving  Rome  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  have  issued  a 
Bull  in  the  year  1361.  We  meet  with  the  phrase,  “  Enforcer  une 
porte  ouverte  ”  ;  with  “  Rione  ”  as  a  plural  for  the  English 
“wards”  or  districts  of  the  city;  with  “Evvias”;  and  we  are 
finally  confronted  with  the  astounding  statement  that  a  Prince 
Rospigliosi,  a  contemporary  of  Alfieri,  owned  a  certain  famous 
mare  “immortalized  ’  by  Guido  Reni  in  his  great  fresco  in  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace.  This  is  a  blunder  that  might  be  paralleled 
by  an  assertion  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Guido  died  more  than  a 
century  before  Alfieri  was  born.  Mack,  the  Austrian  General, 
whose  scandalous  failures  in  Italy  were  a  prelude  to  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  surrender  to  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  with  which  his  name  will 
be  always  associated,  is  printed  throughout  as  “  Mach.”  It  is 
with  some  surprise  that  we  read  that  the  inquisition  was  “  founded” 
by  Pope  Pius  \  .,  who  “  reigned  ”  from  1566  to  1572  ;  and  to  see 
on  the  same  page  such  a  combination  of  words  as  “  lancie 
spezzati.”  On  another  page  we  have  such  an  ingenious  form  of 
prin ting  a  foreign  name  as  the  “Duke  di  Esclignac in  which 
French,  Italian,  and  English  are  happily  blended.  In  speaking  of 
the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta,  the  word  has  been  printed 
“  Gaeto.”  Angelica  Kauffman  comes  before  us  as  “  Rauffman.” 
The  Capitol  is  called  in  the  translation  by  its  modern  Italian  name 
of  “  Campidoglio”;  and,  in  short,  open  the  book  where  we  will, 
we  find  in  all  matters  of  detail  the  same  evidence  of  careless 
writing  and  careless  printing.  The  whole  culminates  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Leo  X.  (Leo  XIII.  being  of  course  meant)  was  elected 
in  the  year  1823,  after  the  return  of  Cardinal  Consul vi  to  Rome. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  book  which  contains  much  of 
interest  should  be  disfigured  by  these  blemishes,  many  of  which 
ordinary  painstaking  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs  would  hnvo  pre¬ 
vented.  Roman  life  and  society  have  had  in  all  ages  a  permanent 
interest  for  the  civilized  world.  Rome,  whether  Republican, 
Imperial,  or  Papal,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  to  a 
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greater  extent  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  city 
of  the  world.  Any  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  it  is  welcome. 
There  are  many  periods  in  its  history  in  which  much  that  we 
should  wish  to  be  knowledge  is  necessarily  to  a  very  large  extent 
a  matter  of  learned  conjecture.  The  present  work  treats  almost 
entirely  of  Rome  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  as  to 
which  the  materials  are  so  ample  and  so  easily  accessible  that  even 
a  casual  search  among  them  is  sure  to  yield  some  fruit.  If  the 
reader  is  duly  cautioned  against  relying  too  much  on  the  names 
and  the  dates  contained  in  these  volumes,  he  will  find  in  them  a 
good  deal  of  compiled  material  which  will  help  to  give  him  a 
picture  of  the  times  when  the  old  order  was  gradually  giving  place 
to  the  new.  The  period  in  question  is  one  that  may  be  thought 
uninteresting  by  those  who  do  not  look  on  history  as  a  whole,  and 
who  seek  in  historical  reading  only  striking  and  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents.  The  energetic  movement  of  the  Counter-Reformation  had 
spent  its  strength  before  the  period  treated  of  in  these  volumes  is 
reached;  the  great  events  which  have  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  do  not  come  within  their 
scope,  though  we  are  told  that  they  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  volume.  And  here  we  must  needs  return  to  the  writer’s 
inaccuracy.  The  contents  of  this  volume,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  are  to  be  found  in  “  Appendix  V.”  Now  Appendix  V.  is 
entitled  “Italian  words  which  have  no  precise  equivalent  in 
English  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  appendix  which  gives  us  the 
least  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  b  >ok.  The 
reader  who  desires  exact  knowledge  had  better  not  consult  this 
list.  lie  is  informed  that  the  “  Accademia  dei  Liucei  ”  is  “  a 
literary  society,  at  whose  meetings  papers  by  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  were  read.”  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  Academy 
in  question  exists,  that  it  corresponds  very  much  to  our  own  Royal 
Society,  and  that  papers  of  the  highest  value,  scientific  as  well  as 
literary,  are  regularly  read  at  its  meetings.  How  the  “  Braccia 
Nuovo  ”  (sic)  of  the  Vatican  should  be  expected  to  have  “an 
exact  equivalent  in  English  ”  we  cannot  divine  any  more  than  we 
can  why  the  Bersaglieri  of  the  Italian  army  are  desciibed  as 
having  hats  with  “ coque's ”  feathers  in  them.  Surely  “cock’s 
feathers”  might  serve  our  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  word  got  (and 
got  wrongly)  from  the  French  tongue.  Again,  “  Leghe  ”  (sic)  is 
translated  “  League,”  as  if  it  were  a  singular.  But  enough  has 
been  said  as  to  the  errors  in  which  the  book  unfortunately 
abounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  style  of  the  translation  is  greatly 
to  be  praised.  The  difficulty  of  all  translations — namely,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  original,  which  itself  may  not  be  always  well 
written,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  rendering  clear  of  foreign 
idiom — has  been  in  this  case  happily  surmounted  ;  and,  as  we 
have  commented  at  some  length  on  the  mistakes  made  in  the  book, 
we  are  the  more  glad  cordially  to  recognize  the  success  of  the 
translator  in  performing  what  is  always  a  very  troublesome  task. 
If  the  reader  were  not  told  that  it  was  a  translation,  he  would 
not  suspect  it  to  be  such  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  best  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  work  of  this  nature.  The  description  of  Rome  as 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  which  the  book  opens,  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  know  Rome  as  it  now  is.  The  familiar 
engravings  and  plans  which  date  from  the  period  give  a  picture 
of  parts  of  it  which  Signor  Silvagni’s  account  will  easily  recall. 
The  disorderly,  ungoverned  people ;  the  dull,  indolent  aristocracy, 
leading  a  life  made  up  of  trifling  and  arrogance  ;  the  soulless  and 
intriguing  clergy  ;  the  make-believe  of  religion  in  family  life;  the 
utter  want  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  public  spirit  among  any 
class  in  the  city — all  these  phases  of  Roman  life  in  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  set  forth 
abundantly  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  no 
more  than  what  has  been  already  told  more  powerfully ;  but  they 
furnish  plenty  of  interesting  details,  and  collect  together  a  number 
of  scattered  facts  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be  searched  for 
at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Many  old  customs  which 
have  now  passed  away,  such  as  the  “  Cavalcata,”  when  the  Popo 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  horseback,  or  the  “  Chinea,” 
when  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  kept  alive  to  a  late  period  the 
memory  of  its  old  allegiance  to  the  Church  by  the  annual  present 
of  a  horse  or  mule,  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
The  interest  of  such  a  story  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  gives  of 
the  survival  of  these  old  customs,  and  also  of  the  signs  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  break  not  only  on  Italy,  but  on  all  Europe. 
The  deadly  languor  which  overspread  Italy  in  the  chief  part  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  the  reforming  impulse  (imported  mainly  from 
without)  which  led  to  tho  abolition  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  shock 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  exile  and  captivity  of  the  Pope, 
the  brutal  and  capricious  ascendency  of  the  French,  the  restora¬ 
tion  under  Pius  VII.,  are  all  illustrated  in  the  narrative  and 
documents  contained  in  these  books.  When  we  leave  dates  and 
figures,  and  come  to  tho  picture  given  us  of  social  life  in  Romo 
during  the  time  treated  of,  we  find  ourselves  on  satisfactory  ground. 
The  “manners  and  customs  of  the  Roman  nobility  ”  during  this 
period  are  described  graphically  and  with  frequent  reference  to  con¬ 
temporary  memoirs.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  “  Modern 
Saints  and  Miracles  ” ;  a  detailed  account  of  tho  Conclave  at 
Venice  at  which  Pius  VII.  was  elected  Pope  ;  a  little  essay,  more 
brief  than  the  subject  deserves,  on  Cardinal  Consalvi ;  a  chapter 
on  tho  stage  in  Romo  at  the  time  spoken  of;  another  and  very 
interesting  one  on  the  administration  of  law  in  Rome;  another  on 
tho  more  hackneyed  theme  of  the  Carnival ;  and  various  sketches 
of  men  and  women  who  played  prominent  parts  in  Romo  during 
the  last  century,  including  Cagliostro.  In  short,  as  long  as  tho 
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reader  refrains  from  trusting  to  any  given  date  and  confines 
himself  to  the  general  impression  which  the  chapter  he  may 
happen  to  have  before  him  produces,  he  will  sometimes  get  from 
this  book  a  vivid,  and  on  the  whole  (we  believe)  a  truthful,  pic¬ 
ture  of  Roman  life  and  society  in  days  which  are  now  gone  by 
past  recall.  It  was  at  best  a  somewhat  sleepy  period  of  which 
these  volumes  mostly,  and  in  their  earlier  part,  treat.  The  great 
awakening  which  was  to  come  was  not  foreseen  by  the  idle  and 
graceful  persons  whose  company  made  Rome  so  attractive  to  the 
traveller  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  period  of  turmoil  and  con¬ 
fusion  which  followed  on  the  French  Revolution  gave  a  different 
character  to  Roman  life,  and  prepared  the  way,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  reaction  that  followed,  for  the  far  deeper  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  political  and  social  state  of  Rome 
within  recent  memory.  If  the  final  volume  of  Signor  Silvagni’s 
work  appears  in  an  English  translation,  we  trust  it  may  do  so 
without  the  errors,  many  of  which  are  certainly  due  only  to  im¬ 
perfect  correction  of  proofs,  which  go  far  to  deprive  the  former 
volumes  of  their  value. 


MARRIAGE  LAW  IN  FRANCE.* 

STUDENTS  of  the  science  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  and 
persons  about  to  marry  citizens  of  the  French  Republic,  will 
alike  find  much  useful  and  interesting  information  in  Mr.  Edmond 
Kelly’s  book.  The  parts  of  the  Code  Civile  which  relate  to 
marriage  are  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  profound  differences  of  the 
way  in  which  members  of  the  Latin  and  Teuton  races,  and  in 
particular  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  look  at  the  most  important 
relations  and  transactions  of  life.  An  Englishman  of  full  age  is, 
in  law,  entirely  independent  of  his  father  ;  nor  has  he  any  vested 
right  in  his  father’s  property  unless  it  has  been  expressly  given  to 
him.  A  Frenchman  under  twenty-five  cannot  marry  without  his 
father's  consent,  and  after  he  has  passed  that  age  his  father  can,  if 
he  chooses,  prevent  him  from  marrying  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  Mr.  Kelly  puts  at  about  two  years.  In  revenge  the  son  has 
a  vested  right  in  the  succession  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  father’s 
property,  which  the  father  cannot  defeat  except  by  the  clumsy 
and  painful  process  of  getting  rid  of  it  himself  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  traced.  These  differences  suggest  to  Mr.  Kelly 
at  the  end  of  his  treatise  some  rather  tall  writing  about  the 
“natural  law”  which  prevails  in  Engla  d  and  elsewhere  under 
the  English  system,  and  the  “  artificial  law  ”  which  results  from 
French  ways  of  thought.  Strictly  speaking,  one  law  cannot  be 
more  natural  or  less  artificial  than  another ;  but  the  contrast 
between  the  two  actual  methods  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  unscientifically  described. 

The  principal  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  marriage  of  a  French 
subject  good  in  French  law  are  the  public  notices  which  must  be 
given  of  it,  and  the  consent  of  ancestors  or  other  interested  parties 
which  must  be  obtained,  and  in  default  of  which  the  queer  for¬ 
malities  known  as  the  service  of  actes  respectueux — which,  like 
Mr.  Gilbert's  boiling  oil,  may  be  described  as  “  something 
humorous  and  lingering  ” — must  have  been  duly  observed.  The 
Code  prescribes  with  great  nicety  who  must  give  their  consent 
if  the  intending  husband  is  under  twenty-five  or  the  wife 
under  twenty-one,  and  who  must  either  consent  or  be  defied 
fcy  actes  respectueux  —  “  that  is  to  say,  petitions  couched 
‘  in  formal  and  respectful  terms  ’  soliciting  the  consent  they 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  ” — if  he  is  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty,  or  she  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five.  In  a 
general  way  the  consent  of  only  one  parent  is  necessary,  and 
similarly  with  ancestors,  if  the  parents  are  dead.  The  last  resort 
is  to  “  the  family  council.”  This  surprising  body  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  footnote  to  an  appendix,  to  be  “  composed  of  six 
relations  or  family  friends,  whose  meetings  are  presided  [.he]  by 
the  magistrate  (juge  de  pair)  of  the  ”  party’s  domicile.  If  the 
parents  or  other  competent  parties  withhold  their  consent,  the 
aspirants  to  marriage  must  serve  three  actes  respectueux,  at 
intervals  of  one  month,  if  they  are  under  thirty  or  twenty-five 
respectively,  and  one  act.e  if  they  are  over  those  ages,  after  which 
one  month  must  elapse  before  the  marriage  can  take  place. 
Even  after  this  the  parent  can  still  delay  the  marriage  for  a  long 
time.  The  way  he  does  it  is  at  the  last  moment  to  bring  an  action 
to  have  the  acte  declared  void  for  informality.  This  operates  as 
a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  when  the  action  comes  on  for 
hearing,  the  parent  allows  judgment  to  go  against  him  by 
default.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  moves  to  have  the  default 
“  opened,”  which  means  that  there  must  be  a  re-hearing.  This 
he  gets  as  a  matter  of  right.  At  the  re-hearing  he  makes 
default  again,  and  then  appeals  against  the  judgment,  and  when 
the  appeal  is  to  be  heard  makes  default  again.  Then  he  has 
this  default  opened,  like  the  former  one,  and  then  defaults  again 
on  the  re-hearing  of  his  appeal.  Ilis  action  to  have  the  acte 
declared  void  being  thus  disposed  of,  he  serves  the  officiating 
officer  with  an  “  opposition,”  which  is  an  action  to  prevent  the 
marriage  from  being  celebrated.  In  this  action  likewise  he  makes 
two  defaults,  appeals,  and  defaults  twice  on  appeal.  'Then  he 
begins  an  action  to  have  a  commission  of  lunacy  appointed  for  his 
victim,  and,  we  presume,  is  able  to  make  four  more  defaults  in 
that,  each  step  operating  as  a  stay  of  the  marriage ;  and,  when 

*  The  Trench  Taw  of  ]\Iarriagc  and  the  Conflict  of  Laws  that  arises 
therefrom.  I Jy  Edmond  Kelly,  M. A.,  of  the  New  \orlv  Ear,  Licencie  cn 
Droit  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris.  London  :  Stevens  6c  Sons.  1885. 


that  is  over,  the  marriage  may  take  place  if  the  parent  cannot 
think  of  anything  else  to  go  on  with  and  the  parties  have  not 
changed  their  minds.  This  may  be  a  subtle  method  of  enabling 
parents  to  check  the  hasty  impulses  of  their  offspring,  but  it  does 
seem  to  the  untutored  mind  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
Order  XIV.  is  badly  wanted.  Mr.  Kelly  says  that  a  parent  may 
thus  delay  his  son’s  marriage,  whatever  the  age  of  the  son,  for 
two  years.  If  that  is  all,  actions  must  come  on  for  trial  in  France 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  England. 

French  lawyers  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  considering 
what  is  the  effect  of  annulling  (attaquei — demander  en  nullite) 
a  marriage,  and  the  difference  between  marriages  which  are  void 
(for  want  of  age  or  consent)  and  those  which  are  voidable.  For, 
as  they  justly  observe,  if  a  marriage  is  void  there  is  nothing  to 
annul.  They  practically  get  over  the  difficulty  by  the  rule  that 
wherever  a  party  has  celebrated  a  marriage  in  good  faith,  and  it  is 
subsequently  annulled,  such  party,  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage, 
shall  enjoy  all  the  “ ejfets  civils”  of  a  marriage,  except  that  the 
mutual  obligations  of  the  spouses  shall  cease  (Code  Civile,  art. 
201).  The  practical  importance  to  English-speaking  people 
of  the  French  marriage  laws  lies  in  the  frequency  of  marriages 
out  of  France  between  French  subjects  and  foreigners.  For 
their  guidance  a  form  of  certificate  has  been  provided,  after 
much  diplomatic  searching  of  heart,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
French  consul,  or  other  celebrating  officer,  which  ought  to  secure 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  by  French  law.  Mr.  Kelly  prints  it 
in  an  appendix.  He  also  prints  all  the  articles  of  the  Code  which 
bear  on  the  subject,  among  which  English  readers  will  not  tail  to. 
notice  the  characteristic  enactments  that  “  Les  bpoux  se  doivent 
mutuellement  fidelite,  secours,  assistance  ”  (art.  21 1);  and  that, 
though  husbands  must,  save  by  permission  of  the  Court,  be 
“joined  ”  in  the  civil  proceedings  of  their  wives,  “  l’autorisation  da 
mari  n’est  pas  neeessaire  lorsque  la  femme  est  poursuivie  en 
matiere  criminelle  ou  de  police.”  Mr.  Kelly’s  book  is  fairly  well 
written,  but  a  little  obscure  in  parts.  And  “  to  avail  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,”  though  it  may  be  American,  is  not  English. 


STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL— 

EUROPE.* 

MR.  STANFORD  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.  The 
six  volumes  which  it  comprises  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
convenient  and  instructive  collection  of  facts  in  relation  to 
physical  and  political  geography  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
published  in  England,  and  the  apparatus  of  maps  and  diagrams 
with  which  they  are  furnished  is  extremely  creditable  to  those 
concerned  in  its  execution.  We  never  content  ourselves,  as 
Dryden  says,  with  “  liking  grossly,”  and  there  is  no  worse  com¬ 
pliment  to  pay  to  a  book  on  which  much  labour  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  and  which  aims  high  than  a  few  sentences  ot  com¬ 
monplace  praise.  We  shall  therefore  say  frankly  that  the  plan 
of  this  Compendium  seems  to  us  to  have  been  in  some  respects 
faulty,  and  that  the  execution  has  been  rather  unequal.  Instead 
of  committing  the  work  to  the  independent  labour  of  a  com¬ 
petent  editor  or  editors,  it  was,  it  seems,  thought  well  to  adopt  a 
German  work,  Ilellwald  s  Die  Erde  und  Hire  Volker,  lor  basis. 
The  volumes  of  this  were  first  translated  and  then  handed  over 
to  the  various  editors  of  the  series  (for  each  continent  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  different  guide)  for  adaptation  to  English  purposes. 
From  the  prefaces  to  the  various  volumes  we  gather  that  in  most 
cases  the  amount  of  reworking  has  been  so  considerable  as  to 
make  it  at  least  a  problem  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  start  afresh  altogether.  Professor  Keane  was  the 
translator,  and  a  better  geographical  authority  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find ;  but  we  gather  that  he  is  almost  the  only  “  eminent 
hand  ”  whose  work  extends  to  the  whole  series,  and  the  original 
part  of  that  work  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  some  ethno¬ 
logical  excursus  of  great  value.  In  other  respects  the  separate 
editors  have  been  left  more  or  less  to  work  their  will  upon 
the  volumes  committed  to  them.  The  result,  almost  inevitably, 
has  been  work  of  rather  unequal  value.  The  Africa  of  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  is,  we  think,  unquestionably  the  best  of  the 
six  volumes,  and  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  of  its  kind.  I  he 
Australasia  of  Mr.  A.  It.  Wallace,  and  the  South  America  of  Mr. 
Bates,  do  not  come  far  behind  it ;  and  the  Asia,  edited  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  as  successor  to  Colonel  Yule,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  compression  into  a  comparatively  small  space  ot  a 
huge  subject.  The  North  America  of  Professors  Ilayden  and 
Selwyn  is  very  much  less  satisfactory,  and  the  political  part  at 
least  of  the  present  volume  is  in  very  similar  case.  For  the 
geological  and  physical  geography  part,  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  s  name 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  But  the  very  elaboration  aud  develop¬ 
ment  which  have  been  given  to  this  have  subjected  the  political 
part  to  compression  which,  unless  a  man  ot  genius  had  been 
commissioned  to  undertake  it,  must  of  itself  have  been,  fatal.  1  o 
give  an  account  of  the  European  States  aud  peoples  which  shall  be 
a  worthy  and  satisfactory  compendium  for  reference  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  not  very  large  octavo  pages,  much  of  the  space  of 
which  is  taken  up  by  illustrations,  may  not  be  an  impossibility, 
but  it  approaches  very  nearly1  to  one.  IN  hen  it  is  found  that  the 

*  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel— Europe.  Edited 
byr  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay.  London  :  Stautord.  1885. 
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first  or  physical  part  ha3  exactly  half  as  much  room  again,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  consider  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  as  rather  a  terrible 
orfevre.  In  no  other  volume  of  the  series  has  such  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  such  (for  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters) — such  a  pre¬ 
posterous  distribution  been  made,  and  yet  in  no  other  volume  of  the 
series  has  the  so-called  political  section  been  of  such  importance. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  attempt  at  getting  a  quart 
into  a  pint,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  Hellwald's  work  has 
here  received  less  attention  instead  of  more  to  fit  it  for  English 
use,  is  that  the  political  description  is  exasperatingly  inadequate. 
Very  much  of  it  would  seem  bald  and  insufficient  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  school  geography.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  description 
allotted  to  the  three  chief  cities  of  Holland: — “The  seat  of 
government  and  residence  of  the  King  is  the  Hague  (130,000 
inhabitants),  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  cities 
in  Europe.  But  the  true  capital  of  Holland,  at  least  commer¬ 
cially,  is  Amsterdam,  the  great  emporium  of  the  German  Ocean, 
whose  harbour,  the  Ij,  has  now  been  brought  into  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  sea  by  the  recently  completed  Ijmuiden 
Canal.  Next  in  importance  is  the  large  naval  and  commercial 
port  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  Maas,  with  a  population  of  162,000.” 
Now,  if  this  be  not  exceeding  poor  and  beggarly,  we  are  no  two- 
legged  creatures.  Among  the  “  other  chief  towns  ”  of  England 
(other,  that  is,  than  London),  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge, 
towns  almost  unique  in  Europe,  is  mentioned  ;  and  Norwich  is 
said  to  be  “the  seat  of  the  worsted  manufacture,”  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  this  matter  in  detail.  Whatever  faults  it  may  have, 
and  inferior  as  it  may  be  to  the  A  frica  and  the  Australasia,  the 
book  is  still  a  useful  member  of  a  very  useful  series,  which,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  most  confidently  recommended  for  the  shelves  of 
the  library.  Luckily,  if  there  is  more  to  say  about  Europe,  what 
there  is  to  say  is  also  better  known.  Still,  when  Mr.  Stanford 
has  sold  out  this  edition  and  is  thinking  of  preparing  another,  we 
advise  him  to  have  the  physical  part  very  much  curtailed,  the 
political  part  very  much  extended  and  a  little  corrected,  and  most 
of  Hellwald’s  general  observations  about  national  characteristics, 
&c.  (we  are  not  referring  by  any  means  specially  to  the  case  of 
England),  excised.  Such  things  are  rarely  of  very  much  use,  and 
here  they  are  of  very  little. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

THE  Arrangements  for  the  Organ,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Westbrook, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  recommendation 
from  us;  but  the  twelve  books  under  this  title  sent  to  us  by  the 
London  Music  Publishing  and  General  Agency  Company  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  editor  as  a  conscientious  musician 
and  redacteur  of  classical  music.  The  series  contains  selections 
from  the  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Correlli,  Beethoven, 
Ilaydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Hummel,  Kozeluch,  and  others, 
showing  a  sufficiently  catholic  taste  as  far  as  the  editor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  forming  an  excellently  representative  collection  of 
classical  music  not  hitherto  available  for  the  organ.  Mr.  James 
Partridge’s  edition  of  Six  Offei-toires  for  the  organ,  Op.  34,  by 
Lefebure-Wely,  the  celebrated  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
latterly  of  St.  Sulpice  (Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown),  will  be  welcome  to 
all  who  admire  the  well-known  Op.  35.  In  a  foot-note  the  editor 
points  out  that  these  “  Offertoires  ”  are  now  for  the  first  time  pub¬ 
lished  in  England.  We  may  say,  that  he  has  performed  his 
task  of  adapting  them  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  English  organs 
(they  were  originally  only  written  in  two  staves)  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  and  competent  manner,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they 
will  become  as  well  known  to  English  as  they  already  are  to 
French  organists. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.  we  have  received 
“  Why  so,’’  by  Mr.  F.  Sewell  Southgate,  a  song  of  considerable 
merit,  though  marred  by  eccentricities  which  do  not  add  to  the 
directness  of  the  sixteenth-century  lines.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  the  last  three  words  of  the  first  line  in  each  verse  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  why  should  they  be  printed  in  parentheses  when  the 
poet,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  surely  Samuel  Daniel,  poet-laureate 
after  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Hallam  tells  us,  and  not  Wm.  Daniels,  as  is 
here  printed,  did  not  give  any  sign  of  intending  that  they  should  be 
so  treated  ?  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  present  version  is  somewhat 
handicapped  by  comparison  with  the  excellent  rendering  of  the 
same  words,  “  Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woe,”  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry,  in  his  charming  collection  of  Shakespearian  and  other 
Songs  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  musician-like  and  artistic  setting 
of  some  very  beautiful  words.  Miss  A.  Millais’s  “  Somewhere  or 
Other  ”  is  a  very  charming  song  to  some  words  by  Miss  Christina 
Rossetti,  which  shows  that  the  composer  has  high  ideas  of  art,  | 
and  is  determined  to  write  up  to  the  sense  of  the  words  of  the 
poem  she  is  treating  musically,  and  not  simply  to  fit  notes  to  suit 
the  metre,  which  is  the  way  of  so  many  modern  song-writers.  An 
effective  little  song  entitled  “  Prithee,  Madam,”  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Rivenhall,  calls  for  notice  for  its  genuine  humour,  both  as  to 
words  and  music.  “  Deserves  you,”  however,  hardly  rhymes  with 
“serve  you.”  Yet  it  might  lie  obviated  by  reading  the  fourth  lino 
of  the  last  verse  thus,  “One  who  will  deserve  you.”  “  Over  the 
Heather,”  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Moir,  is  a  telling  duet  for  soprano, 
mezzo-soprano,  or  baritone,  well  written  for  the  voices,  melodious, 
and  ingenious  in  construction  ;  and  two  pianoforte  pieces  from  the 


same  publishers,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Cro.vther,  entitled  respectively 
“  Rondino  Scherzando  in  F  ”  and  “  Novelette  in  C,”  show  consider¬ 
able  artistic  skill,  the  Rondino,  to  our  mind,  being  the  more  pleas¬ 
ing  of  the  two. 

Between  the  two  warlike  songs  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co., 
called  “  The  Battle  Cry,”  by  Mr.  G.  Hubi  Newcombe,  and  “  War 
Song,"  by  Mr.  AY.  Terence  Jenkins,  there  is  little  difference,  save 
that  the  former  is  in  the  key  of  D  minor  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
D  major,  while  Mr.  Jenkins  has  fitted  his  song  with  the  orthodox 
chorus  and  Air.  Newcombe  has  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  each  of  them 
have  their  share  of  the  cries  “  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  ”  and  “  Saddle 
your  horses  !  ”  and  trumpet  calls  and  rolls  of  drums.  On  the 
other  hand,  Air.  Alfred  Redhead’s  “Heaven’s  A'oices”  is  a  very 
pretty  setting  of  some  graceful  words  by  Aliss  Alary  Alark-Lemon, 
unaffected  in  style,  but  thoroughly  artistic  in  character.  Of 
pianoforte  music  from  the  same  publishers  we  have  “  Alarche 
Romaine,”  by  Air.  Edward  Redhead,  an  effective  piece  de  salon, 
and  “The  Alarionettes’  Ball,”  by  Air.  J.  C.  Beazley,  a  sketch  of 
somewhat  slight  construction,  but  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  even 
in  humour.  The  sixth  volume  of  Alessrs.  AVood  &  Co.’s  Organ 
Library,  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Spinney,  is  also  before  us.  It 
contains  four  voluntaries,  entitled  respectively  “  Alarch,”  “  Soft 
A  oluntary,”  “  Rkapsodie,”  and  “  Alarch  in  G  Alinor,”  of  which, 
perhaps,  Dr.  Hinton’s  “  Rhapsodie  ”  is  the  most  original ;  but  all 
the  pieces  sustain  the  reputation  of  this  excellent  publication. 
“  Hush !  the  night  draws  on,”  by  Air.  Robert  H.  Earnshaw,  is  a 
cleverly  written  part  song  for  male  voices,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  welcome  to  amateur  glee  clubs.  Of  the  six  songs  written 
by  Air.  Gerard  F.  Cobb  under  the  title  of  “  Lieder  und  Gesange  ” 
(Alessrs.  Augener  &  Co.),  it  is  hard  to  point  out  which  are  the 
best ;  but  we  may  indicate  “  O  AAind  that  blows  out  of  the  West” 
and  “  The  morn  hath  not  the  glory  that  it  wore  ”  as  highly  artistic 
productions  which  will  amply  repay  the  study  they  deserve.  Air. 
Cobb’s  work  is  always  thoughtful,  and  at  times  attains  a  point  of 
expression  that  may  well  be  called  poetical. 

Alessrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  send  us  two  songs  of  the  average 
drawiDg-room  style,  called  “Father’s  Boat,”  by  Air.  Henry  Poutet, 
and  “  At  Heaven’s  Gate,”  by  Air.  R.  Randolph  Arndell,  neither 
of  which  rise  above  the  usual  ballad  style.  “  The  Angels  and 
the  Lilies,”  by  Air.  Alfred  Redhead,  and  “  ’Twas  not  so  long 
ago,”  by  M.  Henri  Logo,  are  pleasing  ballads,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  become  popular,  while  “  The  British  Volunteers’  Alarch,”  bv 
Air.  George  Asck,  is  an  effective  quickstep,  and  will  serve 
its  purpose  admirably.  These  pieces  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  Signor  Paolo  Tosti's  song,  “  Help  me  to 
pray,”  published  by  Signor  Tito  di  Gio  Ricordi,  cannot  fail  to  be 
as  successful  as  the  other  productions  of  this  popular  composer, 
who  has  shown  himself  so  complete  a  master  of  the  style  which  is 
at  present  most  in  favour  with  the  public.  “  Though,”  by  Mr, 
Claude  Alelville,  and  “The  Cuckoo’s  Song,”  by  Air.  AV.  C. 
Newsam,  both  published  by  Messrs.  Reid  Bros.,  are  effective  little 
drawing-room  songs ;  while  Air.  Leonard  Barnes’s  “  Crown, 
Coronet,  and  Crozier,”  a  Primrose  League  song,  dedicated  to  Lord 
R.  Churchill,  may  perhaps  delight  the  members  of  that  fraternity 
more  by  reason  of  its  sentiments  than  on  account  of  its  music. 
Another  song  by  Air.  Claude  Alelville,  and  published  bv  Alessrs. 
Conrad  Herzog  &  Co.,  is  “  Star  of  Aly  Life,”  a  graceful  and 
melodious  ballad,  unaffected  in  style,  and  quite  within  the  powers 
of  amateur  singers.  Aliss  May  Ostlere  emulates  Steibelt’s  style  in 
her  “  Alarche  Soudanese,”  which  she  has  dedicated  to  Lord  C. 
Beresford.  The  music  is  accompanied  by  a  printed  description  of 
the  different  motives,  and  the  guns  and  tom-toms  are  duly  indi¬ 
cated  in  large  capitals,  while  all  ends  happily  for  the  British 
troops.  Aliss  Ostlere  has  forgotten  to  give  us  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  which  did  such  good  service  in  “  The  Battle  of 
Prag”  Sonata,  an  omission  which  perhaps  she  may  kindly  correct 
in  the  next  edition  of  her  Alarch.  Air.  Erskiue  Allon’s  “  Vanessa  ” 
Waltz  (City  Alusic  Publishing  Co.)  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  dance  music. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  FTER  a  considerable  time  during  which  no  really  noteworthy 
French  novel  has  appeared,  we  find  ourselves  with  no  less 
than  six  volumes  of  novels  or  tales  before  us,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  by  men  who,  as  things  go  in  France  now,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  of  French  novel-writing.  The  great  AI.  Zola 
represents  Zolaism  ;  AI.  Leon  Cladel  represents  something  which 
is  too  often  not  much  more  cleanly  than  Zolaism,  but  which  is,  at 
any  rate,  literature,  though  a  very  wilful  and  grotesquo  kind  of 
literature.  AI.  Andre  Theuriet,  among  a  rout  of  naturalists  and 
analysts  and  psychologists,  still  bears  aloft  the  banner  of  good 
art,  and  exemplifies  the  traditions  of  groat  artists.  AI.  Paul 
Bourget  puts  his  undoubted  talent  at  the  service  of  what  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  a  very  false  view  of  literature  and  an  equally  false 
view  of  life.  AI.  Anatole  Franco  repents  the  pleasant  effect  of  his 
Crime  de  Sylvcstre  Bonnard,  and  AI.  Jules  de  Glouvet,  if  he  does 
not  quite  renew  the  shock  of  Le  Foresticr,  is  better  than  in  his 
recent  books. 

AVe  suppose  At.  Zola  must  come  first,  though  we  do  not  intend 
to  dwell  much  on  Germinal  (1).  As  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
any  tenderness  for  the  author,  it  may  bo  said  without  hesitation 

(1)  Germinal.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris:  Charpentier. 
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that  in  some  notices  we  have  seen  of  the  book  too  much  is  made 
of  its  Zolaisms.  They  are  bad  enough  of  course — M.  Zola  writing 
of  life  in  a  coal-mine  without  any  of  our  English  factory  regu¬ 
lations,  without  religion,  without  anything  between  classes  hut  the 
relation  of  exploiteur  and  exploits  to  soften  it,  may  be  divined, 
shuddered  at,  and  if  the  reader  likes,  avoided.  But  he  has  at  least 
this  excuse,  that  his  coarseness  belongs  more  naturally  to  his 
subject,  and  is  not,  like  that  of  Pot  houille  and  La  joie  cle  vivre, 
daubed  on  without  any  reason,  except  that  people  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  M.  Zola  for  dirt,  and  that  he  was  too  much  of  an 
honest  tradesman  to  disappoint  his  customers.  There  is  even  a 
faint  glimmer  of  romance  in  the  relations  of  Etienne  and  Catherine, 
the  hero  and  heroine,  as  far  as  M.  Zola  indulges  in  such  ant.i- 
quaillerie  as  heroes  and  heroines.  Nor  are  the  toils,  the  strikes, 
the  accidents  of  the  miner’s  life  unfavourable  to  M.  Zola's  one 
unquestioned  merit,  that  of  forcible  description.  Nobody  who  is 
likely  to  be  shocked  at  M.  Zola  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  tempted 
by  this  notice  to  read  Germinal:  the  author  is  too  well  known. 
But  the  Zolas  of  this  world,  like  other  personages  not  of  it,  deserve 
their  due. 

M.  Cladel’s  quaintly  named  book  (2)  (it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  M.  Cladel,  who  is  quite  original  enough  without  it,  were  not  so 
deliberately  quaint)  must  in  the  same  way  be  recommended,  with 
the  strict  condition  that  it  is  recommended  ns  a  book  by  the 
author  of  Les  va-nu-pieds,  and  possessing  his  characteristics.  It 
consists  of  short  tales  and  sketches;  some  of  them  outrageous 
enough  in  matter;  too  many  of  them  over  “  tormented”  in  form. 
But  still  they  are  all  very  diderent  from  the  work  of  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry. 

M.  Bourget  dedicates  his  work  (3)  to  Mr.  Ilenry  James,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  they  are  birds  of  a  feather.  They  talked,  it  seems, 
at  what  M.  Bourget  calls  the  “  hospitable  Athenaeum  Club,”  of  the 
definition  of  the  novel,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought 
to  be  “a  personal  impression  of  life.”  We  don't  agree  with 
them  ;  but  that  may  pass.  Taking  M.  Bourget’s  definition,  it 
seems  that  it  strikes  him  as  a  cruel  enigma  that  a  young  man 
brought  up  piously  and  properly,  but  in  cotton-wool  and  at  apron- 
strings,  by  two  good  ladies,  and  shielded  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  a  society  which  is  neither  pious  nor  proper,  should  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  a  worthless  woman,  and  remain  under  it 
despite  her  infidelity.  We  do  not  see  the  enigma  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  impression  of  life  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  partial,  not  to 
say  a  very  unhealthy,  one  in  the  second.  We  may  be  hard  on 
M.  Bourget,  but  it  is  positively  irritating  to  see  a  man  of 
so  much  talent,  and  such  an  excellent  faculty  of  writing,  the 
slave  to  a  passing  and  unlovely  fashion  of  literature,  and.  to  a 
provincial  conception  of  life.  For  the  current  view  of  life  nowa¬ 
days  in  France  is  in  reality  as  provincial  as  it  thinks  itself  cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Sauvayeonne  (4)  is  no  prude, 
and  never  pretends  to  be  one,  but  even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
delicacy  would  acquit  him  of  Lubricity-worship.  His  present 
hero — like  not  a  few  other  heroes  of  his — a  tax-collector,  goes 
through  three  successive  experiences  with  the  other  sex.  lie  first 
courts  a  young  lady,  and  very  unjustifiably,  it  must  be  owned,  jilts 
her  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  sure  after  all  that 
he  does  not  love  her.  Then  he  is  the  hero  of  a  Joseph  adven¬ 
ture  with  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  class,  and  resists  temptation 
only  to  find  his  virtue  ridiculed,  and  to  see  the  girl  cast  away 
after  all.  His  last  trial  may  be  sought  in  the  book.  A  Prussian 
bullet  ends  the  wrestlings  of  Eusebe  Lombard  with  the  cross 
fortunes  of  this  world.  "  M.  Theuriet,  it  will  be  seen  clearly, 
is  no  optimist  any  more  than  he  is  a  prude.  But  his  view  of  life, 
if  sombre,  is  large  and  sane,  and  he  no  more  walks  in  a  vain  show 
of  vice  than  he  walks  in  a  vain  show  of  virtue.  His  landscape 
painting  is  excellently  true  ;  his  characters  live,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  comes  across  those  vivifying  traits  of  description 
or  dialogue  which  at  once  make  them  living,  and  fix  the  literary 
power  of  the  author  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

We  only  class  M.  Anatole  France’s  Livre  de  mon  ami  (5)  among 
novels  because  it  is  not  easy  to  class  it  among  any  other  books, 
and  because  it  is  mainly  narrative  in  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  collec¬ 
tion  of  reminiscences  of  childhood  and  youth  mixed  with  miscel¬ 
lanea,  charmingly  written  in  parts,  and  with  a  pleasant  and 
amiable  fancy  pervading  it.  But,  M.  France,  it  was  not  Lord 
Palmerston  who  made  the  remark  about  the  intolerableness  of  life 
save  for  its  pleasures.  No  one  was  less  likely  to  say  it  seriously, 
and  as  a  joke  it  was  not  at  all  in  his  line  of  humour.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  ought  not  to  be  robbed  of  what  is  fast  becoming  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind. 

In  L' Etude  Chandoux  (6)  M.  Jules  de  Glouvet  returns  to  that 
peasant  life  which  he  knows  so  well  and  which  he  draws  with  a 
less  brutal  pen  than  some  others,  but  certainly  not  with  a  less 
forcible.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  ambition  of  a  peasant 
couple  (or  rather  of  the  mother),  who  have  scraped  together  a 
small  fortune,  to  see  their  son  “  un  monsieur,”  aud  its  lamentable 
result.  The  mere  story  is  excellently  told,  and  there  is  a  covert 

(2)  Quelques  sires.  Par  Ldon  Cladel.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(3)  Cruelle  enigme.  Par  P.  Bourget.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(4)  Eusebe  Lombard.  Par  Andre  Theuriet.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Le  livre  de  mon  ami.  Par  Anatole  Prance.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  L' Etude  Chandoux.  Par  Jules  de  Glouvet.  Paris  :  Plon. 


satire  which  is  very  noteworthy.  The  book  ends,  too,  with  a 
marriage  sans  dot  and  between  two  penniless  persons— an  outrage 
on  French  ideas  which  excites  our  liveliest  admiration  and 
sympathy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  untiring  zeal  of  Mr.  Charles  Marvin  is  freshly  exemplified 
in  The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat  (F.  Warne  &  Co.). 
Every  one  should  read  this  effective  reply  to  the  claims  of 
M.  Lessar  and  the  unscrupulous  statements  of  the  adherents  of 
Russia  in  our  patriotic  press.  Mr.  Marvin’s  plain  and  short  way 
with  “  0.  K.”  and  similar  casuists  is  excellent.  He  does  not  feebly 
lament  their  suppressio  veri,  but  speaks  plainly  of  their  so-called 
case  as  compacted  of  lies,  supporting  this  incontrovertible  view 
with  evidence  that  is  more  than  damaging.  His  mastery  of  the 
points  of  the  situation  enables  him  to  put  the  frontier  question  very 
forcibly  and  clearly,  and  to  give  a  succinct  narrative  of  all  the 
smart  little  moves  of  General  Komaroff'  aud  his  henchman,  the 
notorious  Major  Alikhanoff.  That  the  Afghans  in  occupying 
Penj-deh  merely  re-entered  their  own,  he  conclusively  shows 
from  Skobeleff’s  and  other  military  maps  that  give  the  Sarakhs- 
Khoja  Saleh  frontier,  and  from  the  express  recommendation  of 
M.  de  Giers  that  this  boundary  should  be  formally  and  definitely 
laid  down.  “  The  only  point,”  as  Mr.  Marvin  says,  “really  unde¬ 
termined  by  diplomacy  was,  where  it  crossed  the  Murghab  river  ; 
but  here,  again,  as  Russian  diplomatists  followed  their  military 
map-makers  as  regards  the  two  terminal  points,  it  was  a  fair 
assumption  that  they  followed  them  also  as  regards  the  Murghab 
section.”  The  occupation  of  Penj-deh  did  not  provoke  the 
advance  of  General  Komaroff'.  The  event  was  no  secret,  yet  for 
two  months  the  Russians  made  no  move  from  Sarakhs.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Komaroff' pushed  on  to  Pul-i-Khatun,  the  governor  of  Bala 
Murghab,  “  like  a  good  soldier,”  says  Mr.  Marvin,  sent  out  an 
Afghan  picket  to  Sariyazi,  a  short  distance  to  the  north — not  the 
south,  as  misprinted  p.  77— of  Penj-deh.  This  was  made  the 
excuse  for  the  subsequent  Russian  occupation  of  Ak-Robat  and 
Zulfikar,  which  Mr.  Marvin  bluntly  characterizes  as  an  invasion  of 
the  Ameer’s  territory.  All  who  wish  to  learn  the  truth  about 
the  “  Afghan  sentry-box,”  and  the  “  ethnographical  grounds  ”  upon 
which  England  is  asked  to  surrender  territory  that  is  the  key  to 
India,  should  read  Mr.  Marvin's  chapter,  “  How  Herat  is  the  Key 
to  India.”  As  many  Englishmen  are  rendered  indifferent  by  the 
belief  in  a  prodigious  mountain  barrier  existing  between  Herat  and 
the  disputed  territory,  they  may  profitably  learn  that  the  Paro- 
pamisus  passes  do  not  range  above  900  feet,  and  that,  as  M.  Lessar 
discovered,  there  is  no  real  barrier  between  Merv  and  Herat. 
Besides  the  momentous  interest  of  Mr.  Marvin's  book,  it  includes 
a  lively  sketch  of  Alikhanoff’s  career  and  many  suggestive  anecdotes 
of  Skobeleff,  together  with  maps  and  portraits. 

An  Appeal  from  Gordon's  Grave  and  the  Loss  of  “  the  Arab 
City  ”  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  a  little  pamphlet  that  appeals  to  every 
Englishman.  The  first  portion  is  merely  prefatory  to  an  article 
reprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine  which  veils  in  the  decent 
guise  of  allegory  the  shame  and  scandal  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum. 
It  is  not  a  bad  example  of  allegory,  but  it  also  very  successfully 
enfeebles  the  significance  and  dramatic  force  of  the  facts.  The 
plain  truth  involves  a  sterner  moral. 

Any  particulars  relating  to  Khartoum  are  just  now  in  demand, 
and  Colonel  Grant's  Khartoum  as  I  saio  it  in  1S63  (Blackwood 
&  Co.)  may  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  a  brief  abstract  from  the 
author’s  journal,  written  when  travelling  with  the  late  Captain 
Speke. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  is  indignant  because,  among  other  things, 
an  actor  recently  spoke  of  his  “  mission  ”  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
agree  that  it  would  be  well  if  actors  did  not  encourage  the  notion 
that  they  were  doing  the  work  of  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 
But  Mr.'  Whitman  himself  has  a  mission,  though  he  is  too  modest 
to  hint  at  it,  in  his  amusing  tirade  Fetish  Worship  in  the  Fine  Arts 
(Remington  &  Co.).  His  mission  is  to  correct  the  taste  of  the 
public.  This  is  not  a  novel  mission,  nor  is  Mr.  Whitman  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  work ;  but  he  shows  so  keen  a  sense  of  the 
present  parlous  condition  of  art  and  the  demoralization  of  artists 
that  we  may  look  to  him  for  guidance.  His  next  work  may  provide 
the  thoughtful  and  profound  criticism  absent  from  this  prolonged 
grumble 'against  things  as  they  are.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  arts 
must  perforce  languish. 

The  Chinese  Painted  by  Themselves  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  a  well- 
executed  translation  by  Mr.  James  Millington  from  the  French  of 
Colonel  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  Military  Attache  of  China  at  Paris. 
The  author  is  a  man  of  culture  and  observation,  and  writes  with 
great  good  sense  and  humour  when  comparing  Western  and 
Oriental  civilization.  Ilis  account  of  his  country  is  thoroughly 
patriotic,  and  includes  much  that  is  ingenious  and  suggestive. 

We  should  scarcely  look  for  The  Lady  of  the  Trike.  in  a  series 
of  “  Classics  for  Children  ”  (Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.). 
Perhaps  the  term  is  more  inclusive  in  America  than  here.  Mr. 
Ginn  s  edition  of  the  poem  is  well  printed,  with  excellent  notes  to 
the  text,  and  a  neat  little  map. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fry’s  London  in  1S85  (Allen  &  Co.)  contains 
a  wonderful  amount  of  historical  and  other  information,  condensed 
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tv i tli  great  skill,  so  as  to  be  a  good  guide  and  useful  handbook 
'Mr.  Sell's  Dictionary  of  the  World's  Dress  for  1885  is  a  practical 
guide  to  those  about  to  advertise. 

We  have  received  the  Transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
<tt  Birmingham  in  1884  (Longmans  &  Co.),  and  the  ninth  volume 
■of  the  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
(Edward  Stanford). 
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[TRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  —  The  THIRTY- 

A  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of  the 
CONTINENTAL"  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN  from  0.30  to  G.30.  Admission,  Is. 


“  rPIIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORK’S  LAST  GREAT 
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U WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  S.W.-- 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  May  1.  A  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIP, 
value  X to.  Is  offered  tor  <  ninpctltlon.  The  Examination  will  be  iu  Chemistry  lorgauic  und 
Inor-gaulr  i  and  Physics,  nnd  will  be  held  on  May  I. 

For  prospectus  and  lurthcr  particulars,  apply  io 

F.  DE  HAVILLAND  II ALL,  M.D..  Dean. 


rTMIE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 

J  ORIGINAL  R  ESE  A  RCII  In  A  ID  of  SAN  I T  A  It  Y  SC  I E  NCE _ The  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

each  of  t lie  value  of  LT.t 0  n  year,  nnd  o|*en  only  to  British  Subjects,  are  founded  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  making  of  exact  rcuinrchr*  into  the  causes  of  important  discuses,  un<l 
the  means  by  which  they  may  he  prevented  or  obviated.  The  appointment  and  rc-appointim  iit 
to  the  e  Scholarships  will  In  made  in  the  month  of  May  nett. 

Application*  to  t»e  made  during  the  month  of  April,  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  (  i.kkk  of  tho 
Guo  Kim'  COMPASY,  Grocer's  Hull,  London,  L.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  the  scheme  can  bo 
obtained. 


The  Saturday  Review.  [April  11,  1885. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltonian — 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 


(CLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE— NEXT  TERM  begins  Friday, 

April  24.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 


T?  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  he  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1S85.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
"Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


TJRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  READING. — Incorporated 

by  Royal  Charter  1862.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  bonrd  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  t>e  between 
Eleven  and  Sixteen  on  the  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  for  hoys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible.  Next  Term  begins  April  24 — Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands) — Classical  and  Modern  Sides_the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 
for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life.  Prepamtion  for  the  Univer- i ties,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  ior 
competition  in  August — For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Warden. 


'THE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  for  Easter  Term  on  Monday,  April  27.— Prospectus  mav 
be  had  on  application,  daily,  from  Two  to  Four  o’clock. 


Tj^ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH— A  Number  of  OPEN 

zr  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £G0  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July.- 
I  or  particulars  apply  to  Head-Master. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street, 

—  'yn,rwi,ck  Square,  S.W.  Conducted  by  Mis.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the 
Foilin'  Schools.  There  is  an  Elementary  Class  for  little  Boys  under  Seven.  The  SU.M-Ml.il 
TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  April  15.  References  to  Parents.  _  Prospectuses  und 
further  information  on  application. 


piILLSIDE,  ELSTREE. — Thorough  PREPARATION  for 

,  ,  ,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  from  Seven  to  Fourteen.  The  situation  is  exceptionally 

healthy,  and  within  easy  reach  ol  London.  The  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  with  extensive 
Grounds  and  Playfields.  The  household  arrangements  are  under  the  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence  o!  the  Hen d-. Master’s  Wife,  and  the  Boys  have  all  the  comforts  of  home.  Durih-'  the 
last  ten  years  Hillside  Boys  have  taken  good  places  at  Rughv,  Charterhouse,  Westminster 
St.  Paul’s,  Merchant  Tuvlors’,  Marlborouah,  Uppingham,  Clifton,  and  Wellington. 

Backward  and  Delicate  Boys  receive  individual  and  special  tuition.  Terms  moderate,— For 
Prospectus  and  references,  apply  to  Mr.  David  Muniio,  Hillside,  Elstree,  near  London. 

TENSINGTON  FOUNDATION  SCHOOL 

Kensington  Square.  Founded  1831.  Visitor — The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 
Head-Master- The  Rev.  G.  S.  RAYNOR,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
Assisted  by  a  competent  staff  of  Masters.  For  Boarders  and  Day  Scholars  a  thorough  "cneral 
Education.  Pupils  are  also  specially  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army  and  Civif Services 
For  terms  and  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  2G  Kensington  Square  W 


TJOURNEMOUTII— PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court _ Address.  Rev  F  R 

Phelps,  Brinklea.  * 


EDWARD  the  SIXTHS  SCHOOL,  Birmingham. — 

The  Governors  of  this  School  being  about  to  APPOINT  a  HEAD  MISTRESS  to  take 
charge  of  the  Girls’ Grammar  School,  Bath  Row,  Birmingham,  ladies  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  and  six  copies  of  testimonials 
to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  May  14  next. 

The  salary  consists  of  a  fixed  payment  of  £150  per  annum,  together  with  a  capitation  fee  of 
£1  on  every  girl  above  100.  The  accommodation  is  for  200  pupils.  A  salary  of  £‘>00  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  first  two  years. 

Further  particulars  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Kin"  Edward’s 
School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Birmingham,  March  25.  1885. 


A  T  ORNING  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  (exclu- 

,,,  sively),  13  Somerset  Street.  Portman  Square.  IV.  Conducted  bv  Miss  WOODMAN 
(Mrs  George  Davenport).  The  SUMMER  TERM  commences  on  Thursday  Mor'nhw 
April  16. 


TP  LEGATION,  GERMANY.— An  ENGLISH  LADY,  from 

“TT  India,  settling  in  Hanover  for  several  years,  for  the  EDUCATION  of  her  two  Children 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  GIRLS  (from  Six  to  Twelve  years),  to  brin"  up  with 
her  own.  Ilighe  t  references,  tn  England,  India,  and  Germany.- Address,  Mrs.  Sandford 
Eich  Strasse  51,  Hanover.  ’ 


TTANUBE. — PASSAU  to  IRON  GATES. — PESTII  EX- 

A  HIBITION — PUBLIC  SCHOOLMASTER.  LL.B.,  30,  seeks  TWO  YOUTHS  to 

conduct  on  a  tour  as  above  in  August.  Knows  the  river.  Speaks  French  German  _M 
19  The  Causeway,  Cambridge.  *  * 


[  T OME  TRAINING  for  COLONIAL  LIFE— The  COLONIAL 

COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS,  Limited — For  information  apply  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  ga  \  ictona  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  vero-e  of  the 

Atlantic,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Dcvon^so 
early  spring.  250  Rooms.  Table-d’hote  at  separate  tables  daily. — Addrc-s* 

Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


attractive  in 
;,  Manager, 


THE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTION. 

President— His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 

Offices— 9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Institution  is  now  prepared  to  send  its  Lecturers  to  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales  free 
of  all  cost  except  what  may  be  incurred  locally.  '  Irce 

oilmen  Packets  of  the  Institution's  Publications  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  Urgently  Needed, 

and  should  he  sent  to  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nye,  Financial  Secretary,  9  Bridge  Street  West 
minster,  S.W.,  and  crossed  Hoare  &  Co.  P.O.O. 's  to  be  drawn  on  the  Gencml  Post 
Office,  London,  E.C. 

c 


SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions .  £1  ono 

Annual  Expenditure  .  £1»000 

" “• ciih" * 

ELECTRICAL  POW^R  STORAGE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  4  Great  V  inehestcr  Street.  E.C.  Work9  •  Mlllwall  E 

Telephone  Nos . Office.  338.  Works.5116  ’  ' 

Registered  Telegraph  address  :  “Storage,"  London. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 


. .  ,  ~  ami  iicuui.)  ui  me 

C^pntry  Residence,; Factories”,  a'mfMilis.---'  esliccmlly  suitable  for  Hotels,  Mansions, 

Portable  Electric  Light  Plant  for  temporary  Installations,  such  as  Buildin"  Operations 
lhibhc  or  Social  Meetings,  Fe  tes,  Rails,  Dinners,  sc.  Estimates  free  on  appKion. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

u  THE  BEST  NATURAL  APERIENT.-’ 

London  Medical  Record. 

“  Has  evidently  established  itself  in  favour  with  the  leading 
hospital  physicians  and  therapeutists  of  every  country,  and  their 
testimonies  bear  witness  to  its  action  as  a  speedy,  sure,  and  gentle 
aperient  for  ordinary  use.” 

British  Medical  Journal,  August  30,  1884. 

The  name  of  the  “  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  every  Label  secures  genuineness. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATER  S.” 


“  Its  numerous  competitors  appear  to  have,  one  after  another, 
fallen  away.” — British  Medical  Journal ,  May  31,  1884,  on  the 


International  Health  Exhibition. 


HEAL  &  SON. 

BEDSTEADS. 

3  ft.  IRON  FRENCH,  from  10s.  6d.  |  3  ft.  BRASS  FRENCH,  from  48s. 

BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES.  3  ft.,  from  11s. 

A  NEW  SPRING  MATTRESS,  warranted  good  and  serviceable. at  a  very  moderate- 
price.  3ft..  30s.  This  with  a  Top  Mattress  i3  ft.,  20s. 1  makes  a  most  comfortable  Bed, 
and  cannot  be  surpassed  at  the  price. 

HEALS  SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF,  of  which  39, 000  have  been  sold,  is 
the  best  Spring  .Mattress  yet  invented.  3ft.,  40s.  This,  with  a  French  Mattress,  makes  a 
most  luxurious  bed. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

PLAIN  SUITES,  from  £3.  DECORATED  SUITES,  from  £8  10s.  SUITES  OF  WHITE 
from  £14.  ASII  AND  WALNUT  SUITES,  from  £12  12s.  SCREENS,  specially 
suitable  for  Bedrooms,  21s.  EAS/  CHAIRS,  from  33s.  COUCHES,  from  7.) . . 
WRITING  TABLES,  from  S.'is.  OCCASIONAL  TABLES,  from  10s.  lid. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  EY  POST. 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  REFRESHING. 


Sir  ERASMUS  WILSON,  late  President  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  writes :  “  PEARS’  SOAP  is  of  the  nicest 
and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and 
agreeable  of  halms  for  the  skin.” 

PEARS’  SOAP.  PEARS’  SOAP. 


SILVER  MEDAL, 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standards 

GO  GOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated." 

W.  W.  Stood  art  ,  AnaO/st  for  Bristol _ 
TWENTY-ONE  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  II.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  3s.  6d.  j  Evening,  7  to  9  p.m.  2s. 

Sundays,  10  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  3s.  Gd. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hair-Dressing 
Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 

Prospectus  post  free  on  application . 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

TOSEPII  GILLOTT  S  STEFL  PENS. — Sold  by  all  Stationers 

^  throughout  the  World. 
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WHALE  AND  ELEPHANT. 

IT  has  been  said  more  than  once,  and  on  authority  not 
despicable,  that  most  men  out  of  the  non-official  classes 
in  Russia,  and  not  a  few  men  in  those  classes,  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  England  is  not  in  earnest  about  going  to 
war ;  while  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  so  persuaded 
believe  that,  even  if  war  comes,  England  can  do  Russia  no 
hurt,  and  may  suffer  much.  It  is  a  truism  that  such  a 
belief  as  this  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  influences  that 
tend  to  bring  war  about ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  it  should  be  cor¬ 
rected,  not  merely  in  Russia,  but  in  England,  where  also  it 
exists  to  some  extent.  There  is  with  the  present  Government 
no  danger  (it  is  scarcely  paradoxical  to  say  that  there  would 
be  less  danger  if  there  were  danger)  of  hectoring  or  hurry¬ 
ing — there  is  very  considerable  danger  of  dallying  and 
drifting,  into  war.  Nothing  more  promotes  this  dallying 
and  drifting  than  such  an  idea  as  that  above  stated  that 
Russia  is  practically  invulnerable,  and  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  thorough  examination.  We  shall  not 
busy  ourselves  with  the  alleged  financial  difficulties  which 
would  follow  on  a  declaration  of  war  by  Russia.  It  has 
been  often  and  very  truly  remarked  that  some  kinds  of  war 
can  be  carried  on  for  a  long  time  on  no  money  at  all ;  and 
the  war  on  which  Russia  would  enter  if  she  entered  on  this 
would  be  such  a  war.  Let  us  stick  to  military  and  naval 
chances  only. 

It  is  admitted  that,  as  far  as  Russian  operations  against 
England  go,  they  can  take  two  forms  only — a  march  on 
India  and  desultory  operations  against  English  commerce 
and  colonies.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no 
doubt  much  danger  of  Herat  being  carried  by  a  coup 
de  main,  though  there  is  still  time,  and  only  just  time, 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  this  danger  (inseparable  from  the 
criminal  laxity  with  which  Russia  has  been  allowed  to 
absorb  the  districts  skirting  Persia  on  the  north)  which  has 
been  alternately  pointed  out  and  pooh-poohed  for  years  past. 
But  energy  at  the  present  moment  (assuming  the  Ameer  to 
be  serious  in  his  demand  for  English  assistance,  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  question)  can  still  make  Herat  good  in  all  probability, 
and  beyond  Herat  the  Russians  would  at  present  find  it 
very  difficult  to  advance.  For  the  famous  invasion-of-India 
plan,  which  is  quite  as  well  known  at  Calcutta  as  at  St. 
Petersburg,  by  no  means  depends  on  a  single  incursion  from 
the  Herat  quarter.  To  carry  it  out  a  simultaneous  advance 
must  be  made  by  Balkh  on  Cabul  and  the  Khybcr,  and 
through  Chitral  on  Cashmere — operations  of  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude  for  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Russia  is 
•not  yet  ready,  though  she  is  getting  ready  for  them, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  which  would  certainly  tax  the 
whole  resources  of  her  Empire.  For  an  advance  via 
Herat  only,  India  is  very  well  prepared,  and  the  Indian 
staff  are  perfectly  aware  what  to  do  in  such  a  case. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
chief  Russian  desiro  is  to  make  good  the  first  step  of  the 
Herat  line,  rather  than  to  proceed  upon  that  line,  and  it  is 
against  this  that  efforts  (culpably  postponed)  have  to  be 
now  made  by  diplomacy  or  force.  But  it  sho  attempted  tho 
whole  game  now,  some  of  the  enormous  advantages  which 
we  possessed  ten  years  ago,  and  have  gradually  frittered 
away,  would  still  remain  to  us.  As  for  the  naval  part  of  the 
matter,  that  rests  entirely  with  the  authorities.  They  have 
delayed  so  long  that  a  few  casualties,  some  perhaps  of  a  very 


annoying  and  humiliating  nature,  might  be  expected.  But 
withtheabundant  use  of  fast  cruisers,  and  with  neutral  coaling 
ports  carefully  watched,  it  ought  not  to  take  long  to  capture  or 
hem  in  the  whole  Russian  fleet  that  is  at  large.  As  for  the 
piracy  threatened  by  the  Novoe  Vremya,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  there  are  not  many  mastless  ships  in  the 
British  navy,  and  that  even  those  possess  derricks  or  other 
gear  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  yard-arm  excellently. 

So  much  for  the  offensive  power  of  Russia ;  now  for  the 
offensive  power  of  England.  We  are  told  that  the  Northern 
neutral  Powers  will  close  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  Sultan 
will  close  the  Black  Sea.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  as 
regards  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  such  an  act  as  is 
attributed  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Germany  does  not 
appear  to  have  a  locus  standi)  would  be  nearly  if  not  fully 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  war,  and  it  must  be  a  singular 
fancy  which  imagines  that  the  Scandinavian  Powers  are 
anxious  to  go  to  war  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  Russia. 
The  Sultan,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  can  be  made 
not  only  neutral  (and  his  neutrality  involves  access  to 
the  Black  Sea)  but  friendly  by  the  exercise  of  the 
smallest  possible  common  sense,  and  at  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  on  England’s  part.  Nor  has  he  at  the  moment 
anything  to  fear  from  Russia  in  the  way  of  active  hostilities ; 
for  the  war  of  1877  shows  how  utterly  hopeless  the  Czar 
would  find  it  to  meet  England  and  Turkey  combined,  not 
to  mention  that  a  fresh  move  westwards  would  assuredly 
provoke  Austria  and  consequently  Germany.  With  ordinary 
intelligence,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  operations 
could  be  carried  on  in  both  seas,  and  in  the  Black  Sea  at 
any  rate  (the  Baltic  would  serve  chiefly  for  distraction)  an 
infinity  of  harm  could  bo  done.  Meanwhile,  in  a  very 
distant  part  of  the  world  a  properly  equipped  and  intel¬ 
ligently  directed  expedition  could  easily  make  things  very 
unpleasant  for  the  Russians  on  what  they  specially  prize 
as  their  only  open  seaboard,  the  island  of  Saghalien 
and  the  Maritime  Province.  The  island,  at  any  rate, 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  maintain.  As  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  merely  the  chances  of  an  Anglo-Russian  duel  without 
seconds,  we  only  refer  distantly  to  the  well-known  desire  of 
China  to  recover  that  portion  of  Kuldja  which  the  Russians 
filched  and  have  not  restored,  to  the  diversion  which 
Chinese  operations  on  the  Amour  in  connexion  with  such 
an  expedition  as  that  above  described  would  cause,  and  to 
the  possibility  of  a  dangerous  Celestial  invasion  of  the 
insecurely  held  and  distant  Ferghana  through  Yarkand. 
This,  like  the  possible  determination  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
when  they  once  saw  England  in  earnest,  to  recover  their  lost 
Caspian  and  Transcaspian  provinces,  may  be  left  in  the 
vague.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  improbable  that  it 
should  escape  tho  attention  of  the  Czar’s  advisers,  and  the 
turning  of  the  threo  worms  on  which  Russia  has  so  long 
trodden  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  Indian  mutiny 
which  is  the  one  danger  of  anything  like  a  similar  kind 
expected  even  by  alarmists  from  a  war  between  England 
alone  and  Russia  alone. 

Thus  whereas  those  who  are  egging  Russia  on  to  war  hold 
out  a  chance  of  India  and  a  certainty  of  English  loot  if  sho 
wins,  with  no  material  loss  if  she  loses,  tho  chances  would 
appear  to  be  something  the  other  way.  She  has  at  present 
not  much  chance  of  India,  and  only  an  off-chance  of  a  few 
ships  and  contributions  to  set  to  tho  creditsideof  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  after  an  un¬ 
successful  war  sho  might  find  herself  obliged  to  retire  to  tho 
Caspian  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  west,  giving  up  the  fruits 
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of  scores  of  years  of  lavish  expenditure,  hard  fighting, 
and  unscrupulous  diplomacy ;  while  on  the  east  she  might 
he  shut  out  from  that  hold  on  the  Pacific  which  she 
has  so  painfully  gained,  and  which  she  cherishes  with 
such  particular  affection.  We  do  not  of  course  say  that 
these  things  would  happen  any  more  than  we  say  that 
complete  disasters  on  the  English  side  would  not  happen. 
The  method  of  intelligent  calculation  in  such  cases  is 
to  see  what  at  the  not  improbable  worst  would  he  lost, 
and  what  at  the  not  improbable  best  would  be  gained.  The 
scale  weighs,  as  it  seems  to  us,  decidedly  against  Russia  ; 
and,  while  this  fact  ought  to  incline  the  Czar  to  peace,  it 
ought  to  make  Englishmen  resolved  that  the  peace  shall 
not  be  an  illusory  one.  Our  military  and  naval  affairs  are 
not,  Heaven  knows,  in  any  very  flourishing  state.  But 
both  Heaven  and  man  know  that  it  has  rather  been  the 
habit  of  our  naval  and  military  affairs  not  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  state  at  the  beginning  of  war,  and  yet  that  we 
have  seldom  come  off  very  much  second  best  in  any  war 
forced  on  us.  If  we  had  to  meet  any  other  Power  besides 
Russia,  the  case  would,  no  doubt,  be  different ;  but  that  ex 
liypothesi  is  not  the  case.  And,  if  it  were,  an  entirely 
different  set  of  chances  and  influences  would  come  into 
play. 


INCENTIVES  TO  CRIME. 

IT  is  a  difficult  question  whether  public  incentives  to 
crime  ought  to  be  in  any  case  tolerated.  The  speakers 
at  the  Hyde  Park  meeting  on  last  Sunday  might,  perhaps, 
if  they  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  seditious  language,  or 
for  a  worse  offence,  explain  that  they  were  only  imitating 
the  example  of  several  members  of  Parliament  who  some 
months  ago  appealed  in  almost  equally  reckless  terms  to 
the  passions  of  a  much  larger  assemblage.  They  might 
also  contend,  with  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that  their 
object  was  rather  to  indulge  in  violent  language  than  to  in¬ 
duce  the  audience  to  follow  their  advice  by  engaging  in 
immediate  robbery  and  murder.  Since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Beale,  Hyde  Park  Sundays  have  been  habitually  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  disorder  by  displays  of  physical  force. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  practice  has  operated 
as  a  safety-valve,  or  as  a  blow-pipe  for  aggravating  the  heat 
of  disaffection.  The  doctrines  which  are  propagated  on  such 
occasions  by  open-air  orators  are  generally  exaggerated 
caricatures  of  democratic  fallacies.  Ordinary  hearers  and 
readers,  perhaps,  persuade  themselves  that  outrageous  para¬ 
doxes  necessarily  provoke  ridicule  and  contempt.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  bluster  of  IIy7de  Park  appeals  laughable  to  the  mob. 
In  no  other  European  capital  would  such  attacks  on  de¬ 
cency  and  order  be  allowed  ;  but  American  traditions  permit 
unlimited  verbal  license  as  long  as  anarchical  theories  are 
not  reduced  to  practice.  It  would  be  impolitic  to  prohibit 
such  meetings  as  that  of  Sunday,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
expediency  whether  some  of  the  speakers  should  be  pro¬ 
secuted.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  a  demagogue  should  be 
allowed  with  perfect  impunity  to  offer  advice  to  his  followers 
which,  if  it  had  been  taken,  would  have  brought  him  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  gallows. 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  appears  to  have  reached 
a  lower  level  than  that  which  was  occupied  in  1848  by 
the  Paris  Jacobins,  who  soon  after  broke  into  open  in¬ 
surrection.  Even  Louis  Blanc,  who  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  less  extreme  or  sentimental 
Socialists,  repudiated  during  the  rest  of  his  life  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  National  Workshops  which  were  esta¬ 
blished  by  his  rivals,  with  the  result  of  civil  war  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital.  The  managers  of  the  Hyde  Park 
meeting  demand  “  the  organization  of  the  unemployed  by 
“  the  State  and  local  authorities  on  work  useful  to  the 
“  community,  such  as  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of 
“  land,  the  construction  of  artisans’  dwellings,  to  be 
“  let  at  rents  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
“  tenance  alone,  and  the  construction  of  embankments, 
“  canals,  &c.  The  wages  in  every  case  to  be  sufficient  to 
“  keep  workers  and  their  families  in  comfort.”  The  English 
National  Workshops  are,  therefore,  among  other  employ¬ 
ments,  to  build  houses  for  themselves,  on  sites  which  will  he 
wholly  rent  free.  The  land  required  for  the  purpose  will, 
like  all  the  land  in  the  country,  be  taken  without  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  owners.  On  this  point  the  promoters  of 
the  new  Ateliers  Nationaux  are  far  in  advance  of  their 
foreign  predecessors.  They  are  as  indifferent  as  the  airiest 
of  French  projectors  to  the  source  from  which  the  wages  are 


to  come.  Apparently,  all  property  is  to  be  in  the  first 
instance  abolished ;  and  as  long  as  the  proceeds  of  plunder 
last,  they  are  to  be  doled  out  by  some  governing  body, 
called  the  State,  in  the  form  of  wages.  Unless  industry 
is  to  come  to  an  end,  there  being  no  longer  any  private 
capitalists,  the  same  unknown  authority  is  to  conduct  all 
agriculture,  all  manufactures,  and  all  commerce.  It  seems 
that  the  unemployed  artisans  of  the  East-End  are,  among 
other  occupations,  to  cultivate  and  reclaim  the  land.  In 
practice  they  would  probably,  like  the  Paris  workmen  of 
1848,  scarcely  go  through  the  form  of  labour  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  their  daily  doles.  It  might,  perhaps,  therefore 
matter  little  whether  the  nominal  hours  of  labour  were  long 
or  short ;  but  the  scheme  for  encouraging  production  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  cost  and  reducing  its  efficiency  is  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Socialist  agitators. 

The  whole  working  population  is,  according  to  its  self- 
appointed  representatives,  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
employing  itself  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  any 
trade  or  occupation.  It  matters  nothing  that  such  a  rule 
might  destroy  whole  branches  of  trade  by  giving  a  monopoly 
to  foreign  competitors.  The  restriction  is  first  to  be  applied 
to  Government  establishments,  and  then  to  be  extended  over 
the  whole  field  of  industry.  It  may  well  be  believed  that 
the  dockyards  and  foundries  are  now  working  at  full  strength, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  a  shorter  time  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  largest  amount  of  wages  for  the  greatest 
number  of  real  or  nominal  workmen  is  henceforth  to  be  the 
rule  both  in  public  and  in  private.  There  may  perhaps  be 
an  additional  motive  for  the  special  agitation  against  extra 
hours  in  the  military  and  naval  establishments.  If  the 
present  complications  result  in  war,  the  promoters  of  future 
Hyde  Park  meetings  may  not  impossibly  be  subsidized  by 
paymasters  who  would  willingly  limit  the  activity7  of 
Woolwich.  Patriotism  is  as  little  in  favour  with  Socialist 
demagogues  as  freedom  or  respect  for  property.  Unem¬ 
ployed  workers  may  well  be  excused  for  misunderstanding 
the  causes  and  proper  remedies  of  the  commercial  depression 
from  which  they  suffer.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  their  natural 
discontent  furnishes  materials  for  the  intrigues  of  political 
adventurers. 

If  Mr.  Hyndman’s  speech  is  accurately  reported,  he  ought 
to  be  criminally  prosecuted.  An  educated  man  is  not  to  be 
excused  for  telling  an  ignorant  crowd,  of  whom  some  may 
perhaps  be  in  actual  distress,  that,  instead  of  professing 
patriotism,  “  if  they  wanted  to  fight,  they  should  fight  the 
“landowners;  and  if  they  wanted  to  slaughter  anybody, 
“  though  he  did  not  want  to  slaughter  anybody,  they  should 
“  slaughter  the  landowners,  and  not  those  who  had  done 
“  them  no  harm.”  Mr.  Hyndjian,  if  he  needed  any7  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  has  been  warned  of  the  consequence 
of  language  which  he  used  some  weeks  ago  to  the  meeting 
on  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  no  merit  of  his  that 
the  rabble  which  he  courts  and  flatters  is  not  wicked  enough 
to  follow  his  advice  by  murdering  the  unoffending  owners 
of  a  certain  kind  of  property.  Even  a  demagogue  must  be 
supposed  to  understand  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  own 
words,  and  to  contemplate  as  possible  the  acceptance  by  his 
audience  of  the  advice  which  he  deliberately  offers.  There 
is  danger  in  familiarizing  vicious  and  feeble  minds  with  the 
thought  of  plunder  and  of  slaughter.  If  the  preacher  of 
havoc  has  not  realized  the  tendency  of  his  own  doctrines,  he 
ought  to  be  sharply  restrained  in  his  mischievous  course.  If 
it  is  possible  to  be  more  extravagantly  unscrupulous,  tried 
impunity  will  cultivate  still  more  highly  the  faculty  of 
defying  morality  and  justice.  Another  orator  expressed  a 
hope  of  seeing  40,000  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  next  mob 
which  might  occupy  the  Park.  Perhaps  his  language  was 
less  criminal  than  the  suggestion  of  immediate  bloodshed. 

The  cynical  extravagance  of  language  in  which  the  worst 
class  of  agitators  indulges  may  be  partially  explained,  though 
in  no  degree  excused,  by  the  characteristic  desire  of  hysterical 
temperaments  to  persuade  sceptical  listeners  that  they  are 
in  earnest.  Some  of  the  would-be  anarchists  are  from  time 
to  time  exhibited  by  collectors  of  social  curiosities  and 
notorieties  as  eccentric  fanatics  or  unconscious  buffoons. 
The  same  license  was  habitually  accorded  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  professors  of  subversive  doc¬ 
trines,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be  powerless  and  harm¬ 
less.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  difficult  for  the  eighteenth- 
century  disciple  of  Rousseau  as  for  the  drawing-room  idler 
of  the  present  day  to  suppose  that  any  apologist  of  violence 
could  mean  what  he  said.  The  modern  Jacobin,  half 
sharing  the  doubt  whether  he  believes  in  his  own  professed 
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opinions,  reassures  himself  by  repeating  his  defiance  of 
morality  and  of  law  to  hearers  who  have  no  capacity  of 
understanding  a  joke.  He  would  perhaps  be  more  cautious 
if  the  propagation  of  treason  and  murder  had  not  become 
one  of  the  least  dangerous  of  employments.  It  is  pleasant 
to  walk  along  a  path  which  looks  as  if  it  skirted  a  precipice, 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  time  to 
remind  such  adventurers  that  the  gratification  of  their  vanity 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  safety  may  sometimes  involve 
troublesome  consequences.  With  the  frivolous  amateurs 
who  regard  crime  as  a  curious  species  of  oddity  it  is  useless 
to  remonstrate. 


IRELAND. 

NLESS  we  are  to  reckon  Mr.  O’Brien’s  adventure  at 
Mallow  as  an  untoward  incident,  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Ireland  has  been  an 
unchequered  success.  And  for  our  own  part  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  reckoning  Mr.  O’Brien’s  adventure  at 
Mallow  as  an  untoward  incident  for  anybody  but  Mr. 
O’Brien  himself.  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  conditions 
under  which  a  popular  demonstration  against  the  Boyal 
visitors  could  have  been  entitled  to  rank  even  as  a  mere 
“  l'egrettable  occurrence.”  Such  a  demonstration  must 
either  be  spontaneous  or,  if  artificial,  it  must  succeed  in 
indicting  some  momentary  annoyance  on  the  objects  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  just  cause  for  regret  if  the  bond-f.de 
spectators  of  the  Prince’s  progress  had  even  by  silence 
and  coldness  of  demeanour  expressed  ill-will  towai’ds  him  ; 
and  there  would  have  been  matter  at  least  for  irrita¬ 
tion  in  a  successful  display  of  organized  ill-manners.  But 
the  incident  of  last  Monday  was  wanting  in  both  these 
•conditions  alike.  As  an  exhibition  of  popular  hostility  it 
was  plainly  manufactured  to  order  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
decision  and  energy  of  the  police,  it  was  a  failure  even  at 
that.  The  roughs  who  would  have  affronted  the  Prince 
-and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Mallow  Station  had  obviously 
no  other  representative  character  than  that  of  friends  of 
Mr.  O’Brien  ;  and  they  were  unable,  in  the  matter  of 
making  themselves  offensive,  even  to  justify  that  title, 
since  their  heads  were  comfortably  broken  and  themselves 
cleared  off  the  platform  before  the  Royal  train  arrived.  Mr. 
O’Brien,  in  short,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  more 
than  satisfied  himself  that  railway  tickets  do  not  entitle 
their  holders  to  enter  railway  stations  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  railway  travelling  or  for  objects  strictly  ancillary 
thereto.  The  notion  that  they  may  be  made  to  operate  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  a  forged  card  of  admission  to 
a  Conservative  meeting,  handed  to  a  Birmingham  “  chucker- 
“  out  ”  by  somebody  who  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
Air.  Sciinadiiorst,  has  been  decisively  disposed  of.  But, 
then,  there  were  some  laymen  and  many  lawyers  who  either 
for  nothing  or  for  a  very  trifling  fee  would  have  explained 
the  state  of  the  law  on  this  point  to  Mr.  O’Brien.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  he  should  have  put  himself,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  done,  to  the  expense  of  providing  several 
hundred  “  demonstrators  ”  with  tickets  which  high-handed 
railway  directors  positively  refused  to  treat  as  licences  to 
create  a  riot  on  the  Railway  Company’s  premises.  It  is  too 
probable  that  their  value  is  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  the 
member  for  Mallow,  since  the  despotic  by-laws  of  the  same 
body  render  them  no  longer  available,  we  fear,  for  a 
Nationalist  picnic  down  the  line. 

1  he  charges  against  the  police  of  having  used  excessive 
violence  in  clearing  the  station  of  Air.  O’Brien  and  his 
party  were  naturally  to  be  expected,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  attempt  to  substantiate  them  or 
even  much  desire  to  press  them.  The  questions  asked  by 
the  Irish  members  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
do  not  appear  to  disclose  any  very  formidable  case.  Air. 
Sullivan,  indeed,  has  asked  Air.  Campbell-Bannerman 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  Air.  O’Brien’s  followers  were 
“  not  merely  hunted  out  of  the  railway  station,  but  over 
“  the  Queen’s  highway  and  over  fields  to  such  a  distance  as 
*l  would  prevent  the  sounds  of  national  music  from  reaching 
“the  ears  of  the  Prince  of  ‘Wales”;  and,  no  doubt,  if 
men  encumbered  by  trombones  and  ophicleides  have  been 
really  pursued  “over  fields  ”  by  the  Constabulary,  a  question 
of  much — we  cannot  say  of  serious — interest  will  havo  been 
raised.  But,  apart  from  this  unsuspected  outbreak  of  the 
national  passion  for  steeplechasing,  the  Mallow  Station  seems 
to  have  been  cleared  very  much  as  an  English  railway 
station  would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances.  Air. 
Parnell  is  doubtless  right  in  insisting  that  trespassers 


I  should  be  only  expelled  “  by  the  use  of  such  force  as  is 
“  necessary  ”  ;  but  the  standard  of  what  is  necessary  in  such 
cases  varies  almost  as  much  as  it  does  in  actions  upon  the 
contracts  of  an  infant.  Broken  heads,  for  instance,  which 
are  mere  luxuries  to  an  English  mob,  may  become  down¬ 
right  necessities  to  those  who  take  part  in  an  Irish  scrim¬ 
mage.  At  present,  in  short,  there  seems  no  evidence  that  error 
has  been  committed  by  any  but  the  organizers  of  the  demon¬ 
stration,  who  have  simply  made  another  and  the  worst  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  series  of  blunders  which  they  have  committed  ever 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in 
Ireland.  Their  intense  disgust  at  the  unmistakable  hearti¬ 
ness  of  the  Irish  welcome — a  welcome  accorded  in  defiance 
of  the  express  orders  of  their  leader — was  unable  to  relieve 
itself  even  through  a  medium  so  admirably  fitted  to  express 
— and  inspire — this  sentiment  as  Air.  O’Brien’s  newspaper, 
and  craved  irresistibly  for  the  relief  of  action.  Hence  the 
improvident  investment  in  railway  tickets  and  the  chivalrous 
design  of  mobbing  the  Prince  and  Princess  at  Alallow 
Station  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  surely  somewhat  familiar 
proposition  that  a  certain  number  of  noisy  and  unmannerly 
rowdies  can  be  gathered  together  out  of  any  population, 
however  decently  behaved,  well  disposed,  or  even  loyal  in 
its  general  character. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  fact,  to  treat  the  incident  as 
one  of  the  slightest  gravity.  It  leaves  the  national  quality 
of  the  reception  given  to  the  Royal  visitors  exactly  what  it 
was,  and  whatever  inferences  might  before  have  been  safely 
drawn  from  it  remain  altogether  unaffected.  Nor  would  it 
be  wise  to  bestow  any  serious  attention  on  such  utterances 
of  the  chagrined  agitator  as  Air.  Lewis  brought  the  other 
night  before  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
flourish  about  Irishmen  never  “  holding  parley  with  these 
“  English  rulers  until  they  had  driven  them  and  beaten 
“  them  out  of  the  country  ”  reads  to  us,  we  confess,  as  it  does 
to  Air.  Campbell-Bannerman,  “  more  like  an  expression  of 
“  impatience  or  disappointment  than  a  call  to  arms.”  And, 
though  other  passages  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Irish  agitators  during  the  last  few 
weeks  which  constitute  a  more  direct  incitement  to  violence, 
the  occasion  seems  to  us  to  be  just  one  of  those  in  which  the 
policy  of  severely  letting  alone  is  likely  to  be  more  effective 
than  that  of  action.  The  Government,  it  is  true,  have  relied 
upon  the  former  policy  to  a  quite  irrational  excess  in  the 
past ;  and  we  have  certainly  never  failed  to  denounce  the 
error,  whenever  it  seemed  to  us  unmistakable,  of  such 
reliance.  But  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  moment  to  allow  a  considerable  amount  of 
rope  to  the  Irish  agitator,  in  the  belief  that  ho  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  likely  to  put  it  just  at  present  to  its  proverbial  use. 
Those  among  us  who  are  protesting  against  allowing  him 
to  “  flaunt  his  treason  in  the  face  of  an  excited  populace  ” 
appear  to  us  to  beg  the  question  in  assuming  that  the 
populace  are  “  excited  ’’ — at  least  in  the  sense  which  the 
Haunter  of  treason  requires  them  to  be.  The  very  fact  that 
they  have  to  be  “  twitted  with  cowardice  ”  for  tolerating  in¬ 
stead  of  boycotting  or  otherwise  avenging  themselves  upon 
the  land  grabber  would,  in  itself,  appear  to  show  that  they 
are  not  in  a  particularly  favourable  mood  to  respond  to 
the  stimulus  of  agitation.  Nor  arc  they  so  in  fact,  as  we 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe.  The  tenant-farmers 
who  have  pocketed  their  profits  under  the  Land  Act  are 
beginning  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  the  prospects  which 
a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  labourers  may  open  out  for 
themselves.  Ateanwhile,  the  small  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns 
are  beginning  to  find  that  their  purses  are  none  the  heavier 
for  the  four  years  of  disturbance  out  of  which  the  tenant- 
farmers  have  reaped  their  advantage;  and  in  Dublin,  at 
any  rate,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  has  re- 
minded  them  that  thei’e  are  in  a  pecuniary  sense  more 
profitable  ways  of  demonstrating  than  biking  part  in  Na¬ 
tionalist  processions  or  shouting  at  Parnellite  meetings. 
The  hisses  which  the  other  day  so  stirred  the  haughty 
soul  of  that  Irish  Coriolanus,  the  Lord  Alayor  of  Dublin, 
woi’e  in  part  at  least  the  expression  of  resentment  against 
a  Chief  Magistrate  who  could  bo  so  entirely  insensible  to 
this  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  short,  the  whole  posture  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  is,  as  it  seems,  decidedly  adverse  for  the 
moment  to  the  professional  operations  of  the  Parncllites; 
and,  that  being  so,  we  should  regret  nnything  which  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  emphasizing  this  fact  as  vigorously  and 
advertising  it  as  widely  as  possible.  This  they  seem  at 
present  to  havo  every  disposition  to  do.  Their  leadei’, 
indeed,  is  not  much  in  evidence  just  now,  as  lie  seldom 
is  when  his  followers  are  pursuing  a  moro  than  usually 
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ill-judged  line  of  policy  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Separatists  are  busy  and  noisy  enough.  The  louder  and — 
within  limits,  of  course — the  more  violent  they  become 
without  producing  any  effect  upon  their  apathetic  country¬ 
men,  the  better  will  it  be,  of  course,  for  the  interests  of  law, 
order,  and  the  English  connexion.  The  more  they  will  still 
be  talking  though  nobody  marks  them,  the  more  hopeful 
the  prospect  of  their  permanently  weakening  their  hold 
upon  the  Irish  people.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  Executive, 
except  under  pressure  of  proved  necessity,  to  repress  the 
flow  of  oratory  which  may  well  be  doing  such  good  work  as 
this. 


THE  PIRATE’S  PLEA. 

ALL  who  fly  the  Jolly  Roger,  all  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  sail  under  the  bold  black  flag,  must  be  pleased  with 
the  plea  for  piracy  advanced  by  Mr.  John  B.  Alden,  of 
New  York.  This  enterprising  officer  is  the  modern  Captain 
Kidd,  and  as  fair  and  smooth-spoken  as  honest  John  Silver 
himself.  In  the  recent  engagement  with  Mr.  Hamerton, 
the  well-known  art  critic,  it  was  the  English  craft  that 
opened  fire.  Mr.  Hamerton  wrote,  in  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Weekly,  that  a  pirate  had  cut  out  and  made  prize 
of  his  Intellectual  Life.  He  added  that  a  copyright  law 
was  “  sadly  needed,”  and  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  honest 
men,  especially  to  American  authors,  who  “  would  be  spared 
“part  of  the  rivalry  produced  by  flooding  the  States  with 
“  cheap  pirated  reprints.” 

Mr.  Alden  replies  in  a  letter,  printed  as  an  advertisement 
in  the  Critic.  Mr.  Alden  says  the  above  note  refers  to  him, 
and,  as  an  honest  man,  he  is  pained  by  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
violence  of  style.  He  has  “  long  been  in  favour  of  giving 
“  authors  the  control  of  their  productions  upon  their  own 
“  terms,  within  the  limits  of  common  sense.”  These  limits 
do  not  reserve  to  the  heirs  of  Homer  the  right  of  arranging 
terms  with  translators  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  do  the 
limits  of  common  sense  prevent  the  publisher  from  paying 
Mr.  Hamerton  for  the  use  of  his  property  1  Mr.  Hamerton 
is  not  yet,  happily,  “  where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are.” 
Secondly,  the  publisher  informs  the  English  author  that  it  is 
quite  useless  for  him  and  his  countrymen  to  “  expect  to  get 
“  what  they  want  without  a  change  in  the  laws.”  Cer¬ 
tainly ;  that  is  just  what  we  complain  of.  Nothing  but 
actual  force,  nothing  but  “  a  change  in  the  laws,”  will  make 
people  who  sail  under  the  Jolly  Roger  behave  with — well, 
to  please  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — we  shall  say,  with  deli¬ 
cacy.  It  may  not  be,  it  is  not  “  dishonest  ”  in  Mr.  Alden 
to  cruise  about  and  make  prize  of  English  books  ;  but,  as 
poor  Arminius  observed  in  the  case  of  Bottles,  “  Will  any 
“  one  dare  to  call  him  a  man  of  delicacy  ”  ?  We  ourselves 
are  demoniacs,  as  Mr.  Arnold  observes,  demoniacs  on  all 
questions  of  property,  and  at  this  moment  we  are  crying, 
and  cutting  ourselves  in  the  tombs,  over  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Alden.  He,  meanwhile,  as  far  as  “  The  Tombs  ”  go,  is 
perfectly  safe.  He  argues  that  he  bought  one  copy  of 
The  Intellectual  Life,  which  gives  him  as  much  right  to 
republish  it  as  Mr.  Hamerton  has  to  print  a  quotation 
from  the  Patriarch  Job  “  without  making  him  any  pay- 
“  ment.”  This  argument,  for  fearless  paralogism,  appears 
quite  unique.  Unhappily,  few  people  will  have  native  bold¬ 
ness  enough  to  make  play  with  such  a  contention.  Thirdly, 
General  Grant  once  said,  “  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
“  a  bad  law  is  to  enforce  it — that  is  my  theory.”  Thus 
Mr.  Alden  confesses  that  his  substance  and  wealth  depend 
on  a  bad  law.  Without  a  bad  law  he  would,  as  a  publisher 
of  English  books  in  America,  be  nowhere.  Certainly  there 
seems  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  a  gentleman  who  openly  advertises 
the  fact  that  but  for  a  bad  law  the  trade  he  exercises  would 
be  impossible.  The  remaining  arguments  are  the  old  fustian 
about  “  the  rights  of  readers.”  Readers  have  a  “  natural 
“  right  ”  to  cheap  books,  and  Mr.  Alden  does  Mr.  Hamerton 
a  great  service  by  widening  his  circulation.  But  why  should 
a  publisher  make  money  out  of  an  author  and  refuse  him 
any  share  1  The  reader’s  books  would  be  little,  if  at  all, 
dearer,  only  the  publisher  would  have  fewer  dollars  and  a 
conscience  void  of  the  sin  of  depending  for  existence  on  a 
bad  law.  But,  after  all,  while  the  law  is  unaltered  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  delicacy.  And  that  question, 
perhaps,  it  is  of  little  service  to  argue  with  gentlemen  in 
America  who  reprint  English  books  without  paying  the 
authors,  or  with  gentlemen  in  England  who  “  edit  ”  and 
publish  American  books  of  reference  without  pecuniary  or 
other  acknowledgment. 


EGYPT. 

THE  military  news  from  Egypt  has  once  again  become 
subordinate  in  interest  to  the  political.  Osman  Digna, 
it  is  plaintively  remarked,  has  disappeared  ;  and  his  dis¬ 
appearance  is  variously  attributed  by  optimists  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  discouragement ;  by  pessimists  to  the  very  simple  fact 
that,  having  harassed  and  delayed  Sir  Gerald  Graham’s' 
troops  dining  the  brief  period  of  tolerably  cool  weather 
which  remained  to  them,  Osman  has  very  sensibly  discon¬ 
tinued  operations  which  are  now  unnecessary,  at  least  until 
the  opportunity  of  catching  the  English  napping  once  more 
occurs.  From  the  other  centre  of  English  occupation,  if  not 
operation,  in  the  Soudan,  comes  the  singular  item  of  news 
that  Lord  Wolseley  thinks  the  climate  of  the  Bayuda 
Desert  delightful.  It  was  not  previously  known  that  Lord 
Wolseley  had  had  any  experience  of  the  climate  of  the 
Bayuda  Desert,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But  it 
may  be  that  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers  have  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  he  commanded  in  person  at  Abu 
Klea  and  Gubat.  The  delusion  can  hardly  have  extended 
so  far  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  George  IV.  and  Waterloo. 

These  items,  however,  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
case  of  the  Bospliore  Egyptien  and  the  impending  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Suez  Canal.  With  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  the  pestilent  little  print  which  has  for  many  months  been 
stirring  up  trouble  in  Egypt  sensible  men  can  hardly  fail  to 
agree.  If  the  English  Government  is  prepared  to  uphold 
and  carry  through  the  action  which  they  undoubtedly  coun¬ 
tenanced  and  probably  instigated,  the  action  is  a  very  good 
action.  It  is  one  of  the  few  steps  which  have  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  making  Egypt  a  civilized  and  well-governed 
country,  and  not  a  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground  for  the  riff-raff  of 
Europe  to  pick  up  profit  in  and  occasionally  bring  about  a 
disturbance.  But  if  the  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Bospliore 
Egyptien  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  action  in  the  matter 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  then  the  English  Government  has 
only  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  its  disgraceful  and  almost 
incredible  blunders  in  the  management  of  the  Egyptian 
question.  The  parallel  to  which  we  have  referred  is  by  no 
means  a  cheerful  or  an  encouraging  parallel.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  hope  and  wish  than  to  think  that  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  and  its  curiously  nerveless  representative  at  Cairo 
have  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  fatal  policy  of 
putting  a  foot  timidly  forward,  anxiously  looking  round  to 
see  if  anybody  objects,  and  on  the  appearance  of  a  frown  on 
somebody’s  countenance  at  once  drawing  back.  Of  the  sup¬ 
pression  itself  and  in  itself  it  is  impossible  not  to  approve. 
iSome  dismal  doubts  are  apparently  beginning  to  intrude 
themselves,  even  into  minds  so  rigidly  orthodox  as  Mr. 
Courtney’s,  whether  the  policy  of  letting  every  man  do 
whatever  he  pleases  is  a  successful  one,  even  in  the  island 
which  first  at  Heaven’s  command  arose  from  out  the  azure 
main.  There  never  has  been  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
sane  man  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  in  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries  such  a  policy  leads,  and  leads  straight  and  quickly, 
to  complete  anarchy.  That  if  the  English  did  not  put  down 
the  Bospliore  Egyptien  it  was  merely  because  they  were 
afraid  to  put  it  down,  no  Egyptian  can  ever  have  had  the 
slightest  doubt ;  and  that  while  this  conviction  was  enter¬ 
tained,  it  was  impossible  for  any  Egyptian  to  take  English 
rule  seriously  is  equally  clear.  The  unfortunate  Amaras, 
who  are  pointing  out  to  General  Graham’s  agents  that, 
if  England  will  stay  and  protect  them  they  will  come 
in,  but  if  not  not,  are  giving  one  lesson  in  elemen¬ 
tary  political  logic  to  Englishmen.  The  Egyptians  who 
blindly  declined  to  take  our  reforms  in  the  least  seriously, 
while  we  play  at  conventions  and  let  any  French  gutter- 
journalist  who  chooses  keep  up  a  constant  fire  of  abuse, 
false  news,  and  seditious  suggestions  against  ourselves  and 
the  Government  which  we  nominally  support,  have  given 
us  another  and  one  not  less  important  or  wholesome. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  English  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  Suez  Canal  must  present  a  third  paradox  of  the  samo 
kind  to  the  native  intellect,  which  is  by  no  means  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  a  race  of  fools.  Every  native  of  the  slightest 
information  knows  that  the  interest,  proprietary  as  well  as 
of  usage,  which  England  holds  in  the  Canal  exceeds  that  ol 
any  other  nation,  and  that  the  interest  of  usage  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  nations  altogether.  Yet  he  sees  us  pottering 
about — to  him,  and  not  only  to  him — unintelligible  conven¬ 
tions,  which  certainly  cannot  tend  to  our  advantage  unless 
we  are  in  a  helpless  and  beaten  condition,  and  which  he 
has  quite  sense  enough  to  know  will  be  observed  only  so 
long  as  it  is  convenient  to  the  parties  to  observe  them.  For 
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our  part,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  a  single  reason  for 
arranging  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  proposed  plan, 
except  the  reason  which  some  may  feel  inclined  to  allege, 
that  the  other  European  Powers  will  be  very  angry  if  we  do 
not  make  these  arrangements.  Not  only  will  any  convention 
deprive  us  of  certain  advantages,  but  no  convention  will 
guard  us  against  certain  disadvantages.  For  instance,  it 
has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  common  talk  for  the  last  few 
weeks  that  two  large  Russian  transports  have  been  hovering 
in  the  Canal,  with  the  object  of  being  suddenly  sunk  and 
blocking  the  passage  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Grant 
that  Russia  has  never  had  the  least  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing,  it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  evident  that  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  doing  it.  Now  what  possible 
convention  can  affect  such  a  proceeding  in  the  future!  The 
essence  of  the  convention,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  be  that  all 
ships  of  all  nations  at  all  times  shall  have  peaceful  passage 
through  the  Canal.  To  insert  a  clause  that  nobody  shall 
sink  ships  in  the  Canal  would  be  too  absurd  even  for  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government,  and  even  if  it  were  not  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  be  totally  useless.  Of  course, 
neither  Russia  nor  any  other  Power  would  ever  sink  ships 
in  the  Canal  purposely.  If,  instead  of  shilly-shallying,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  last  Thursday  week  telegraphed  to  St. 
Petersburg  “  Disavow  Komaroff  and  withdraw  all  troops  to 
“  Sarakhs  or  war,”  and  if  Russia  (which  she  probably  would 
not  have  done)  had  replied  “  War,”  and  if  one  of  the  two 
transports  had  by  the  strangest  of  coincidences  sunk  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  Canal  next  day,  does  any  one  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  done  on  purpose!  The  Russian 
captain  would  have  been  seen  on  the  bank  tearing  his 
hair  and  performing  devotions  to  all  available  Icons  ;  he 
would  have  been  promptly  court-martialled,  and  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  the  most  elaborate  apologies  would 
have  been  tendered  to  the  Company  ;  and  Russian  work¬ 
men  might  even  have  been  set  to  work  on  the  sunk  vessel 
to  make  sure  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  raising 
her.  The  thing  w-ould  have  been  a  pure  accident,  or  the 
pure  result  of  individual  stupidity ;  and  how  are  you  to 
bar  accident,  or  the  results  of  individual  stupidity,  by  a 
convention  1  This  is  only  one  case,  and  many  others  may 
be  easily  conceived  by  any  one  who  possesses  a  little  intelli¬ 
gence.  Whether  the  Canal  is  or  is  not  of  the  paramount 
value  which  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  is  a  question  which 
is  altogether  beside  the  main  issue.  Whether  its  value  is 
great  or  small,  we  shackle  ourselves  by  conventions  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it.  And  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  all  competent  students  of  history  is  that 
conditions  and  conventions  of  the  kind  are,  though  often 
powerful  for  evil  to  a  scrupulous  party,  powerless  to  restrain 
an  unscrupulous  one.  The  analogy  of  individuals  is  wholly 
deceptive,  because  in  contracts  between  individuals  there  is 
a  higher  power  to  enforce  them,  and  in  contracts  between 
nations  there  is  none.  We  shall,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
undertaking,  see  the  draft  convention,  but  that  is  all ;  and 
Parliament  has  seen  and  helplessly  registered  several  other 
draft  conventions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  this  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  it  is  said  that  Europe  will  have  it  so,  that  is  an 
intelligible  argument.  But  it  follows  from  it  that  England 
has  at  present  to  govern  her  own  affairs  according  to  the 
dictation  of  Europe.  That  is  a  position  from  which  there  is 
only  one  exit  sooner  or  later,  and  that  is  wrar.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion,  as  in  most  such  cases,  is  whether  the  victim  will  submit 
to  be  fleeced  before  fighting,  or  will  fight  before  he  is  fleeced! 


A  SPORTING  CASE. 

LORD  SLIGO  may  be  congratulated  on  having  puzzled 
the  judges,  routed  the  conveyancers,  and  proved  that 
even  an  Irish  landlord  may  sometimes  get  more  than 
justice.  The  strangeness  ot  his  case  is,  perhaps,  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  bo  understood 
by  the  lay  mind.  It  turned,  indeed,  rather  upon  a  point  of 
grammar  than  a  point  of  law,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
lesson  given,  not  before  it  was  needed,  against  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  English  language.  It  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  familiar  saying  that  those  who  play  at 
bowls  must  expect  rubbers,  and  it  further  brings  homo  to 
men’s  business  and  bosoms  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  a 
legal  campaign.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Houston  v.  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo  is  a  really  important  suit,  and  not 
merely  interesting,  as  the  copious  and  ingenious  Times' 
reporter  sometimes  explains  of  trials  which  do  not  seem 
otherwise  worth  reporting  to  a  strictly  limited  class,  such 
as  men  with  wooden  legs  who  have  married  women  out 


of  workhouses  in  unions  where  they  have  no  settlement. 
Lord  Sligo’s  father,  a  predecessor  in  title,  left  a  tract  to 
him,  and  it  was  wild  and  barren.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Lord  Sligo  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling  in  the  shape  of  a 
Salvation  Army  hymn-book,  but  that  he  owns  an  estate  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  acres  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  for 
which  he  only  receives  a  rent  of  eightpence  an  acre.  The 
land  has  been  leased  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  the 
plaintiff  and  his  father,  the  last  lease  being  granted  in  1883. 
Ever  since  1853  the  Houstons  had  shot  over  the  property, 
fishing  the  streams  and  loughs  thereon.  But  two  years  ago 
a  slight  difference  of  opinion  arose.  Lord  Sligo  claimed  to 
exercise  sporting  rights  himself,  and  Mr.  Houston  objected. 
Mr.  Houston  began  an  action  in  the  Irish  Courts  to  re¬ 
strain  Lord  Sligo,  and  Lord  Sligo,  with  equal  promptitude, 
brought  an  action  in  the  English  Courts  to  restrain  Mr. 
Houston.  Foreign  admirers  of  English  jurisprudence,  who 
are  probably  not  numerous,  seem  likely  to  have  their  faith 
severely  shaken  by  this  specimen  of  litigation.  The  plain 
and  only  question  to  be  determined  being  whether  landlord 
or  tenant  has  sporting  rights  over  an  estate,  two  separate 
suits  are  fought  out  in  different  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  before  tribunals  of  independent  authority  at  a  cost 
which  it  is  positively  frightful  to  contemplate.  If  the 
English  judges  had  differed  from  the  Irish,  there  would 
have  been  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  except  by  a 
further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  such  conflict  has  arisen.  But  the  matter  may 
nevertheless  be  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  last  resort. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  trial  in  Ireland  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  Lord  Sligo.  As  the  dispute  turned 
entirely  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  there  could  have  been  for  a  jury  to  deal  with.  The 
Divisional  Court  in  Dublin,  however,  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  the  finding.  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  in 
the  English  suit,  where  the  relations  of  the  parties  were  re¬ 
versed,  followed  the  Irish  decision.  But  the  Court  of 
Appeal  firmly  declined  to  be  bound  in  that  way,  and  took 
up  the  question,  if  not  upon  its  merits,  at  least  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  lease,  as  Lord  Justice  Cotton  said,  in  giving 
judgment,  is  far  from  clear ;  but  it  was  probably  intended 
to  mean  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  has  been  judicially 
interpreted  as  actually  meaning.  Lord  Sligo  granted  and 
demised  certain  parcels  of  land,  “and  also”  other  parcels, 
“  excepting  and  always  reserving”  timber,  “and  also”  mines 
and  minerals,  “  and  also,  by  way  of  grant  and  not  of  re- 
“  servation,”  the  sporting  rights.  The  Court  of  Appeal  con¬ 
strues  the  last  “and  also”  with  the  parenthesis,  not  with 
the  principal  sentence,  thus  giving  Lord  Sligo  the  sporting 
rights  which  ho  claims ;  so  Lord  Sligo  is  triumphant  all 
along  the  line,  while  Mr.  Houston,  as  Sanciio  Panza  says, 
having  come  for  wool,  goes  away  shorn.  We  must,  of 
course,  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Lords  Justices,  not  in¬ 
quiring  too  closely  what  any  ordinary  man  would  under¬ 
stand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  by  way  of  grant, 
“  and  not  of  reservation.”  It  is  not  denied  that  this  con¬ 
struction  assigns  to  a  form  in  common  use  among  convey¬ 
ancers  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  bear.  It  certainly  seems  strange 
to  the  lay  reader  that  a  man  may  reserve  to  himself  sport- 
ing  rights  “by  way  of  grant,  and  not  of  reservation.”  We 
will  not  say  that  there  is  something  Irish  about  this  doc¬ 
trine.  But  there  is  something  odd  ;  for  it  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  only  express  words  can  give  Lord  Sligo  the 
right  which  ho  has  successfully  asserted.  All  the  pre¬ 
sumption  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Houston.  It  has  been  the 
law  for  more  than  half  a  century  that  the  occupier  of  land 
for  the  time  has  the  sole  right  of  killing  and  hiking  the 
game,  unless  such  right  bo  reserved  to  the  landlord  or  any 
other  person.  Lord  Sligo’s  good  fortune  is,  therefore,  the 
more  extraordinary.  But  few  will  grudgo  a  piece  of  good 
luck  to  an  Irish  landlord  j  ust  now. 


DENMARK. 

f  I  ffiE  Times  lately  published  an  account  by  a  well- 
-L  informed  Correspondent  of  the  constitutional  deadlock 
in  Denmark.  Since  tho  disruption  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
unfortunate  war  of  1864  Denmark  has  shared  tho  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  European  States  from  international 
complications.  For  some  years  a  not  unreasonable  hope 
was  entertained  of  the  restoration  by  Prussia  of  the  strictly 
Danish  territory  which  had  beon  severed  from  Denmark 
with  tho  adjoining  German  and  semi-Gorman  provinces.  A 
vague  undertaking  of  tho  kind  was  included  in  tho  treaty 
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which  ended  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866; 
but  the  Austrian  Government  never  afterwards  insisted  on 
the  concession  ;  and  all  hope  of  a  voluntary  resignation  on 
the  part  of  Prussia  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  for  the  other  German  claims.  Holstein 
had  always  belonged  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  later  Con¬ 
federacy  ;  and  by  ancient  custom,  and  in  virtue  of  family 
settlements  and  treaties,  Schleswig  was  insepai’able  from 
Holstein.  The  part  of  Jutland  which  was  conquered  by 
the  combined  arms  of  Austria  and  Prussia  indisputably 
belonged  to  Denmark ;  but  great  Powers  have  in  modern 
times  devised  more  than  one  alternative  pretext  for  seizing 
any  territory  which  they  happen  to  covet.  As  at  present 
on  the  Afghan  border,  there  are  geographical,  ethnographical, 
and  sometimes  theological  arguments  for  taking  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  neighbour,  and  the  aggressor  of  course  selects 
the  kind  of  symmetry  which  coincides  most  nearly  with  his 
own  convenience.  Russia  made  war  on  Turkey  in  1827 
and  1853  on  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  In  the 
last  invasion  religion  had  dropped  out  of  sight,  to  make 
room  for  imaginary  sympathies  of  origin  and  language. 
There  was  no  ecclesiastical  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Denmark.  It  had  been  the  duty  of  the  German  Powers  to 
relieve  Schleswig  and  Plolstein  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Prussia 
retained  a  portion  of  Jutland,  which  was  alien  in  race  and 
language,  either  for  strategic  reasons,  or  because  it  might 
be  useful  when  a  ship  canal  was  opened  to  connect  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea. 

The  Danes  well  know  what  foreigners  may  easily  forget, 
that  the  representative  Constitution  which  now  provides  them 
with  matter  for  domestic  dissension  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  After  some  form  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  had  been  established  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Continent,  Denmark  still  remained  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  link  of  the  Crown  sufficiently  secured  the 
union  of  the  Duchies  with  the  Kingdom.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein,  a  German  prince  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Confederation,  was  also  King  of  Denmark.  His 
subjects  in  different  parts  of  the  monarchy  had  no  reason 
for  reciprocal  jealousy  ;  and  they  equally  shared  the  real  or 
imaginary  benefit  of  forming  a  respectable  Power  of  the 
second  order.  As  soon  as  representative  institutions  were 
introduced  into  the  Kingdom,  the  people  of  the  Duchies 
justly  complained  of  being  subjected  to  the  power  of  an 
alien  majority.  Like  other  German  States,  they  had  already 
Constitutions  of  their  own;  and  they  had  no  desire  to  be 
represented  in  an  Assembly  which  carried  on  its  debates  in 
a  foreign  language.  A  similar  difficulty  was  about  the  same 
time  producing  still  more  important  results  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  The  Hungarians  had  borne  many  infringements 
on  their  liberties  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  their  own 
King,  though  he  was  the  same  person  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  the  supremacy  of  an  Austrian  Parliament 
they  obstinately  refused  to  submit.  The  dispute  was  com¬ 
posed  after  a  struggle  of  many  years  by  Count  Beust’s  re¬ 
cognition  of  Hungarian  independence  The  Danes  were  less 
prompt  to  recognize  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and  their 
German  adversaries,  being  the  stronger  party,  took  upon 
themselves  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

The  present  Danish  Constitution  conforms  to  the  most 
approved  modern  type  and  to  European  or  American  prece¬ 
dents.  The  King  nominally  enjoys  all  the  usual  preroga-  I 
tives;  and  he  is  subject  to  corresponding  limitations.  Two 
Chambers  with  equal  powers  are  chosen,  the  Folkething 
by  universal  suffrage  and  the  Landstliing  by  a  system  of 
indirect  or  secondary  election.  Both  Houses  possess  or  claim 
full  authority  over  the  financial  measures  which  are  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Ministry  ;  and,  as  in  many  other  countries,  they 
have  found  that  when  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
differ  it  becomes  impossible  to  reconcile  their  pretensions. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Estimates  must  be  first  submitted  to 
the  Folkething ;  but  the  Landsthing  claims  the  right  of 
afterwards  considering  and,  if  necessary,  altering  the 
Budget.  The  Ministers  seem  to  have  allied  themselves  with 
the  less  popular  Assembly,  and  they  refuse  to  resign  their 
offices  as  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Lands¬ 
thing.  An  almost  identical  dispute  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Assembly  lately  occurred  in  France.  The  Senate  re¬ 
instated  some  ecclesiastical  appropriations  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Chamber;  but  the  policy  of  the  more  popular 
body  has  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  has  been  fundamentally  altered.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Australian  Colony  of 
Victoria  had  anticipated  in  all  points  the  present  Danish 
difficulties.  The  Assembly,  under  the  lead  of  an  active 


demagogue,  used  the  most  violent  language  both  against 
the  Council  and  against  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
throughout  the  controversy  wisely  maintained  absolute 
neutrality.  By  degrees  the  angry  feelings  which  had  been 
aroused  calmed  down ;  some  of  the  agitators  on  various 
grounds  lost  their  popularity  ;  and  a  practical  compromise 
has  been  effected  which  seems  to  satisfy  both  parties. 

Constitutional  theorists  would,  perhaps,  have  been  less 
disposed  to  establish  two  co-ordinate  legislative  bodies  if 
they  had  not  been  impressed  by  the  historical  influence  of 
the  House  of  Loids,  and  by  the  still  more  remarkable 
pre-eminence  of  the  American  Senate.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  gradually  receded  from  its  pretension  to  political 
equality  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  now  pro¬ 
fesses  only  on  fit  occasions  to  suspend,  and  not  finally  to 
reject,  any  important  measure  which  has  passed  the  other 
House.  The  experience  of  other  countries  and  of  the 
English  Colonies  has  shown  that  no  contrivance  for  electing 
an  equally  powerful  Second  Chamber  has  succeeded,  except 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  to  secure  State  rights,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  Senate  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  inequality  of  constituencies,  and  that  it  is  re¬ 
turned  by  secondary  election.  The  deliberate  attempt  to 
apply  secondary  election  to  the  choice  of  a  President  wholly 
failed.  The  system  produced  admirable  results  when  it  was 
introduced  by  a  kind  of  accident.  The  State  Legislatures 
which  elect  the  Senators  have  other  purposes,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  functions  to  discharge.  They  are  therefore  able  to 
create  a  legislative  body  free  from  the  taint  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  commanding  proportionate  respect.  The  Senate 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  neither  of  them  resting  on  the 
popular  vote,  are  the  most  respectable  American  institutions. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  transplant  the  Senate  to 
Canada  without  loss  of  vigour.  In  the  Dominion  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  some  extent  discharged 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 

It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  Danes  will  untie 
their  constitutional  knot  without  resort  to  revolution.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  more  select  Assembly  may 
be  in  the  right  with  respect  to  the  points  at  issue;  but, 
if  Denmark  is  like  other  countries,  the  nominees  of  popu¬ 
lar  suffrage  will  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  majo¬ 
rity.  In  politics,  as  in  all  human  occupations,  it  is  true 
that,  if  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  the  better  rider  may  not 
occupy  the  humbler  place ;  but  it  is  foi  the  convenience  of 
both  that  the  claim  to  a  seat  should  not  be  determined  by 
force.  The  King  and  the  Ministers  have  postponed  a  final 
decision  by  a  measure  which  appears  to  strain  the  law  on 
which  it  depends.  It  seems  that  in  cases  of  emergency  the 
King  has  a  right,  when  the  Legislature  is  not  sitting,  to 
levy  the  existing  taxes  by  his  own  prerogative.  The  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement — called  a  provisorium — is  apparently 
designed  to  meet  the  possible  difficulty  of  a  sudden  de¬ 
mand  for  money,  when  there  might  not  be  time  to  con¬ 
voke  the  Legislature.  The  King  has  lately  prorogued  his 
Parliament,  and  immediately  afterwards  proclaimed  a  pro- 
visorium.  It  scarcely  seems  prudent  to  rely  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  on  a  highly  artificial  kind  of  legal 
fiction.  It  is,  01  course,  possible  that  the  King  and  the 
Ministers  may  be  in  possession  of  information  which  would 
justify  apparently  irregular  action.  It  would  seem  that  a 
wave  of  political  disturbance  is  passing  over  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  communities.  The  Norwegian  Parliament  not  long 
since  impeached  the  Ministers  for  an  alleged  breach  of  the 
Constitution.  The  inquiry  was  held  before  a  mixed  Court, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  sitting  with  the  whole  body  of  judges.  The  accused 
Ministers  were  convicted  by  the  party  majority ;  but  the 
Judges  unanimously  voted  for  their  acquittal.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  result  was  characteristic  of  demo¬ 
cratic  injustice. 


TI1E  WAR  AGAINST  DOGS. 

TO  irritate  a  faithful  ally  when  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  contest  in  which  his  services  would  be  invaluable 
is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  the  national 
common  sense.  We  uttered  lately  a  note  of  warning  as 
to  the  policy,  the  new  and  most  alarming  policy,  of  Cats. 
We  pointed  out  that  an  organized  outbreak  might  be 
expected,  and  had  already  been  heralded  by  the  desperate 
affair  in  Holooru.  This  is  precisely  the  occasion  which 
some  public  advisers  have  chosen  for  harassing  and  insult- 
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ing  the  hitherto  loyal  race  of  Dogs.  Except  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
insensate  behaviour  towards  the  Porte,  history  perhaps  con¬ 
tains  no  example  of  similar  political  folly.  As  a  prophet, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (perhaps  we  should  say  Mr.  Mahdi 
Arnold)  remarked  fifteen  years  ago  that  we  are  “on  the 
“  verge  of  a  great  transformation,  or  a  great  disaster.”  The 
odds  are  at  least  ten  to  one  on  Disaster,  “  and  no  takers. 

The  Standard,  which  ought  to  know  better,  has  “  opened 
“  its  columns,”  as  the  saying  is,  to  the  enemies  of  dogs. 
Among  these  we  observe  with  pain  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll, 
the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Mr.  Carroll  “  speaks 
“  feelingly  ”  as  to  the  danger  of  “  personal  suffering  and 
“  even  of  hydrophobia  ”  caused  by  dogs.  We  all  know  that 
dogs  may  cause  hydrophobia  by  their  bites,  but  so  may  cats; 
yet  Mr.  Carroll  and  his  friends  have  nothing  to  say  against 
cats.  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  even  published  a 
case  of  a  man,  pecked  by  a  fowl,  who  died  “  in  the  very 
“  action  and  semblance  of  a  fighting  cock.”  Does  Mr. 
Carroll  desire  to  “  put  down  ”  poultry  1  If  so  he  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  our  sympathy;  for  poultry,  by  making 
night  and  morning  hideous,  murder  sleep,  and  do  far  more 
harm  than  dogs — than  dogs  which  do  not  bark  at  least.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  dog’s  bark  is  worse,  and  far 
more  frequent,  than  his  bite.  Dogs  do  not  seem  to  like 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  wear  terribly 
thick  trousers.  Twice,  “  after  calling  on  lady  friends,” 
has  Mr.  Carroll  been  personally  conducted  off  the  pre¬ 
mises  by  dogs,  “  and  only  escaped  a  severe  bite  by  the 
“  thickness  of  cloth  trousers.”  Now  there  are  some  people 
whom  dogs  can  never  be  got  to  like.  “  Distrust  the  man,” 
writes  Dr.  Johnson,  “  whose  idiosyncrasies  of  character  are 
“  so  repulsive  to  canine  instinct  that  he  is  compelled  to 
“  wear  garments  of  abnormal  spissitude  and  closely  re- 
“  ticulated  texture  when  visiting  his  friends  among  the 
“  fair.”  Then,  after  saying  that  he  is  bitten  now  and 
then,  Mr.  Carroll  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  human  food  “  caused  by  dogs.”  These  arguments 
may  appeal  to  unconverted  Fijians — in  this  country,  thank 
Goodness,  we  need  not  grudge  the  dogs  an  occasional 
mathematician.  Like  a  learned  writer  in  the  World,  we  do 
not  proclaim  an  “  Herodiad  ”  nor  a  Cyniad  (which  our 
author  seems  to  think  means  a  war  against  dogs)  because 
dogs  have  twice,  or  even  thrice,  bitten  Mr.  Lewtis  Carroll. 
Mr.  Carroi  l  thinks  that,  instead  of  feeding  “  bloated 
“  pets,”  people  should  find  out  hungry  paupers.  By  all 
means  ;  we  are  the  very  last  to  discourage  any  kind  of  well- 
directed  charity.  But  why  should  we  bloat  our  pets  1  Mr. 
Carroll  would  act  more  wisely  if  he  laid  down  the  plain, 
well-known  rules  of  the  diet  of  dogs,  especially  in  town,  than 
he  does  in  denouncing  pets  (like  armaments)  as  “bloated.” 
For  many  a  long  year  every  attempt  to  maintain  the  neces¬ 
sary  military  and  naval  services  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  magical  words  “  bloated  armaments.”  Now  we  are  all 
in  a  flurry  and  hurry  with  ships  like  the  Monarch,  which 
are  mere  wrecks,  because  their  gear  has  been  going  wrong 
for  two  years.  This  comes  of  fudge  about  “  bloated  arma- 
“  ments,”  and  we  must  not  be  alienated  from  our  dogs 
because  Mr.  Carroll  calls  them  “  bloated  pets.”  Of  course 
some  unhappy  dogs,  the  property  of  stout  and  silly  old 
women,  are  bloated.  That  is  no  reason  for  insulting  the 
faithful  hound  “  at  large.”  Mr.  Carroll  then  calls  for  “  a 
“  heavier  Dox-tax  ”  and  “  the  diminution  of  Dox-shows.” 
This  may  be  a  joke,  or  it  may  be  a  misprint;  meanwhile 
“  Dox-shows  ”  sternly  discountenance  “  bloated  pets.”  Big 
dogs  are  usually  out  of  place  in  big  towns,  though  even 
there  they  force  the  members  of  their  families  to  take 
plenty  of  healthy  exercise.  “  Yelping  terrier,  rusty  key  ” 
were  recommended  to  Scott  by  an  eminent  burglar,  and 
were  “  Walter  Scott’s  best  Jeddait  fee.”  Can  any  one 
say  the  yelping  terrier  is  out  of  date  in  this  burglar- 
haunted  capital  i 


FRANCE. 

M  FERRY  has  been  good  enough  to  send  tho  first- 
•  fruits  of  his  leisure  to  the  readers  of  the  press  in 
general  and  to  tho  “  numerous  readers  ”  of  the  Timex  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Ilis  present  takes  tho  shape  of  a  defence  of  his 
own  recent  Parliamentary  conduct,  and  it  is  wound  up  by  a 
round  assertion  as  to  what  are  not  tho  methods  of  French 
statesmen.  The  late  Prime  Minister  of  France  is  so  little 
in  doubt  ns  to  the  dignity  of  this  appeal  to  a  foreign  news¬ 
paper  that  ho  has  made  it  twico  in  a  few  days.  Last 
Saturday  we  had  the  pleasure  of  leading  a  letter  of  his  to 


the  trusted  friend  of  the  rulers  of  Europe,  M.  Blowitz, 
beginning  with  the  statement  that  “  le  role  de  Machiavel 
“  n’est  nullement  de  mon  gout,”  which  is  fortunate  for  the 
peace  of  M.  Ferry’s  mind,  since  he  would,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  very  much  over-parted  in  the  character.  On 
Tuesday  came  another  letter,  directed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times.  This  second  contribution  repeated  the  substance  of 
the  first,  and  ended  with  what  was  probably  meant  for  a 
piece  of  sarcasm  directed  against  somebody  not  very  clearly 
indicated.  M.  Ferry  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
French  statesmen  do  not  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  great 
counti’y  like  a  fox-hunt  or  a  farcical  comedy.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  he  had  taken  care  to  extend  his  confidence  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  could  be  come  at  by  means  of  the 
Havas  Agency.  For  this  scattering  of  his  confidence 
M.  Ferry  has  been  severely  rebuked  by  the  Times,  and  so 
this  curious  episode  may  be  considered  closed  as  fir  as  the 
form  of  the  thing  goes.  An  ex-Prime  Minister  of  France 
who  lays  himself  open  to  a  deserved  lecture  on  his  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  good  society  from  a  foreign 
newspaper  has  done  something  new,  and  so  far  M.  Ferry 
has  proved  that  his  political  rhle  is  not  so  completely  played 
out  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  fortnight  ago.  As  regards  the 
substance  of  M.  Ferry’s  letters,  it  goes  to  prove  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  simplicity  of  his  fellow-states¬ 
men  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  their  great  nation. 
M.  Ferry  told  M.  Blowitz  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  world  on  Tuesday,  that  they  were  quite  wrong  in 
supposing  he  had  laid  a  trap — the  French  idea  of  a  fox-hunt, 
as  it  seems — for  M.  Brisson.  On  the  contrary,  he  informed 
that  gentleman  of  the  negotiations  with  China  as  far  back 
as  Sunday,  the  5th.  When  Mr.  Campbell  was  able  to 
report  that  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  following 
Tuesday  had  agreed  to  the  draft  treaty,  M.  Ferry  telephoned 
the  news  to  the  President  and  to  his  own  successor  at 
once.  M.  Brisson  was,  therefore,  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts  before  he  made  his  statement  in  the  Chamber.  M. 
de  Freycinet  in  the  Senate  was  equally  well  informed.  If 
they  chose  to  suppress  the  truth,  it  was  manifestly  not 
M.  Ferry’s  fault.  The  world  was  wrong,  therefore,  in 
throwing  the  blame  for  this  remarkable  incident  on  the 
chief  of  the  late  Cabinet.  The  responsibility  rests  on 
other  people.  When  M.  Ferry  cleared  his  own  character, 
however,  it  was,  as  is  not  unusual  in  these  cases,  at 
the  expense  of  somebody  else.  The  fact  remains  that 
important  information  was  kept  back,  and  that  a  mystifica¬ 
tion  was  played  off  on  the  Chamber.  An  amende  honorable 
is  due  to  M.  Ferry,  but  it  must  not  go  the  length 
of  credulity  in  accepting  his  word  for  everything.  A 
vaudeville  a  surprises  has  been  played  at  Paris,  though  he 
took  no  part. 

This  makes  a  very  bad  beginning  for  M.  Brisson’s 
Ministry.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  same  kind  of  thing 
has  been  done  certainly  ;  but  when  a  statesman  has  built  up 
a  reputation  for  firmness  of  character — no  matter  how — 
and  when  he  comes  into  office  as  one  having  a  great  career, 
it  is  bad  for  him  that  the  first  criticism  to  bo  passed  on  his 
administration  should  be  that  the  change  has  made  no 
difference.  He  has  begun  as  M.  Ferry  ended,  by  sup¬ 
pressing  the  truth.  The  present  recess  of  the  French 
Chambers  deprives  M.  Brisson  of  any  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  his  apparently  inexplicable  reticence,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  yet  explain  in  a  satisfactory  way  how 
it  was  he  came  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  matter  of  such  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  Chambers  reassemble  M.  Brisson  may 
be  able  to  announce  that  the  long-drawn-out  Tonquin  diffi¬ 
culty  is  at  an  end,  and  if  so  the  Deputies  and  Senators  will 
probably  be  content  to  think  they  have  heard  the  last  of  it, 
and  ask  no  questions  as  to  why  they  were  not  told  of  the 
negotiations  sooner.  The  new  Premier  may  calculate  that 
he  is  sure  of  as  much  consideration  as  his  predecessor. 
M.  Ferry  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Chambers 
were  exacting  till  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of 
his  administration.  As  long  as  things  were  going  pretty 
smoothly,  the  Chambers  allowed  him  to  do  very  much  what 
he  liked.  As  present  public  opinion  in  France,  as  far  as  it 
takes  any  interest  in  the  matter,  seems  to  bo  set  on  peace. 
If  that  is  obtained,  and  Tonquin  with  it,  Franco  will  almost 
certainly  do  what  it  usually  docs  when  a  colony  is  in  question. 
It  will  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole  concern,  and  leave  tho 
officials  of  tho  Admiralty  to  do  just  what  they  please  with 
tho  conquered  territory.  Tonquin,  when  once  cleared  of 
the  Chinese  troops,  will  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  Tunis. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  M.  Brisson  will  be 
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in  a  position  to  make  a  wholly  satisfactory  statement  on  the 
4th  of  May.  There  are,  indeed,  many  signs  which  seem  to 
show  that  China  is  sincere  in  the  negotiations,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  France  is  anxious  for  peace.  It  is, 
however,  ominous  to  hear  that  the  time  fixed  for  the  retreat 
of  the  Chinese  troops  has  been  found  too  short.  Weeks 
after  promising  to  send  orders  to  its  generals  in  Tonquin 
the  Government  at  Pekin  is  said  to  have  discovered  that  it 
cannot  communicate  with  them  in  the  time  agreed  upon. 
A  difficulty  of  this  kind  was  precisely  what  led  to  the  Bac 
Le  incident  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  conclusion 
of  Captain  Fournier’s  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  disquieting  rumour.  The  Chinese  Correspondent 
of  the  Times,  who  has  been  singularly  well  informed  all 
along,  has  reported  a  hitch  of  some  kind,  and  though  he 
has  been  promptly  contradicted  from  Paris,  it  is  well 
not  to  forget  that  the  report  comes  on  good  authority, 
and  the  contradiction  from  a  quarter  which  has  not  shown 
itself  to  be  particularly  deserving  of  credit.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  story  that  the  Chinese  are  asking 
for  the  reappointment  of  M.  Bourse  as  French  Envoy, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  difficulty  might  arise.  This  diplo¬ 
matist  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  their  friend  all  along. 
He  at  least  did  his  best  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that 
China  could  not  safely  be  neglected,  and  the  arrangement  he 
proposed  agreed  substantially  with  the  treaty  now  being 
debated.  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  well-known 
practices  of  Oriental  diplomacy  if  China  were  to  ask  for  his 
reappointment,  as  a  species  of  apology.  If  China  does  not 
become  more  exacting  on  finding  that  France  is  really 
anxious  for  peace,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  its  self-control  will  be 
the  greatest  novelty  in  all  this  curious  series  of  negotiations 
and  warlike  operations.  We  ourselves  are  indirectly  doing 
our  best  to  encourage  the  Chinese.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Court  at  Pekin  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
threatened  stoppage  of  the  rice  trade.  In  opposing  the 
French  claim  to  treat  rice  as  contraband  of  war  England  is 
very  properly  defending  its  own  interests,  but  practically 
she  is  working  for  the  Chinese  also. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  end  of  the  draft  treaty  may  be,  it 
puts  one  thing  wholly  beyond  doubt.  Tonquin  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  No  arrangement  can  possibly 
be  made  in  the  future  of  which  that  is  not  a  necessary 
clause.  The  province,  with  its  nine  or  ten  million  inhabi¬ 
tants,  will  become  as  completely  a  French  colony  as  Cochin- 
China.  The  conquest  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Oi’iental  States  as  compared  with  European  Powers.  If 
French  policy  had  been  vigorous  and  intelligent,  if  a  large 
force  had  been  employed  and  had  been  well  handled, 
there  would  be  less  to  be  surprised  at  in  the  result. 
But  this  has  notoriously  not  been  the  case.  The  conquest 
of  Tonquin  has  been  won  in  spite  of  feebleness  at  home 
and  not  a  little  bad  generalship  on  the  spot,  by  an  army 
which  would  have  been  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  work 
of  overrunning  Wurtemberg.  The  difficulty  for  a  European 
State  at  war  with  Orientals  would  seem  to  be  how  to  get 
itself  beaten  at  all.  Even  the  late  defeat  at  Langson  is  no 
proof  to  the  contrary.  As  more  information  comes  in  as  to 
what  happened  there,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  General 
NIsgrier  was  allowed  to  escape  from  a  position  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty.  What  would  have  befallen  him  if  he 
had  had  to  deal  with  German  or  Austrian  troops  it  is 
needless  to  ask,  but  even  with  Spaniards  or  Portuguese 
in  front  of  him  he  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  off  a  man.  Yet  the  Chinese  generals  allowed  his 
column  to  retire  in  safety  from  a  trap.  The  result  of 
this  fighting  is  instructive  as  to  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  French  had  made  their  minds  up  to  send 
fifty  thousand  men  to  Pekin.  Happily  they  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  stopping  short  of  such  an  effort  as  that.  With 
more  fighting  or  without,  they  will  remain  masters  of 
Tonquin,  and  for  the  present  they  will  have  enough  to  do 
in  settling  their  conquest.  It  would  be,  however,  highly 
foolish  to  suppose  that  their  advance  will  stop  there.  Even 
if  they  wish  to  advance  as  little  as  the  English  Government 
wished  to  do  so  in  India  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  will  be 
forced  on  precisely  as  we  were.  That  the  extension  will 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  China  first  of  all  is  doubtful. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  tried  on  the  weaker  side — that  is  to 
6ay,  in  the  direction  of  Siam  and  Burmah ;  in  other  words, 
towards  the  possessions  of  this  country. 


COMMON  SENSE  AT  ST.  PAUL’S. 

E  sens  commun  n’est  pas  si  commun  ”  is  one  of  those 
antiquated  sayings  which  our  grandfathers  thought 
very  witty,  but  which  their  irreverent  grandchildren  dis¬ 
count  as  somewhat  twaddly.  Anyhow,  however,  it  cannot 
be  set  down  as  calumnious;  and  we  welcome,  accordingly,  a 
recent  conspicuous  example  of  common  sense  still  asserting 
its  influence.  Our  readers  may  not  have  forgotten  the  com¬ 
petition  of  cartoons  by  eminent  artists  towards  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  which  that  aerial  vault 
has  for  some  months  been  filled  up ;  and,  if  they  have  studied 
the  artistic  press — for  newspapers  in  general  would  insist  on 
being  perversely  indifferent — they  must  have  noticed,  with 
amusement,  the  desperate  efforts,  pertinaciously  laboured, 
to  create  an  excitement  over  the  manifest  failure  which 
has  been  the  result  of  seven  years’  incubation.  Having 
ourselves  to  say  something  at  the  time  on  the  question,  we 
could  only  observe  that  it  seemed  very  wasteful  and  purpose¬ 
less  to  lavish  between  40,000/.  and  50,000 l.  on  decorating 
the  dome  with  mosaics  which  could  not  be  seen,  and  which 
could  only  be  provided  at  the  loss  of  Sir  James  Thornhill’s 
historical  paintings,  and  that  St.  Paul’s  being  a  church,  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  begin  would  be  the  most  sacred 
portions  of  the  pile — the  altar,  east  end,  and  choir.  After 
long  waiting  for  some  definite  expression  of  a  public  opinion 
which  would  not  declare  itself,  the  Decoration  Committee  has 
just  met  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  its  own  responsibility,  and 
the  result  was  that,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  it  adopted 
resolutions  identical  with  our  own  recommendations.  The 
experimental  cartoons  are  to  disappear,  and  the  Committee 
are  placed  in  confidential  relations  with  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  over  the  decoration  of  the  choir. 

We  fancy  that  in  formulating  this  decision  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  avoided  falling  into  the  mistake  of  exposing 
themselves  to  hostile  criticism  by  offering  any  reasons  for 
their  action.  It  is  obvious  that  what  they  have  done  must 
be  disappointing  to  persons  of  incontestable  merit,  and  that 
these  persons  deserve  commiseration.  This  is  so  evident 
that  there  is  no  need  to  say  so,  and  any  attempt  to  ad¬ 
minister  consolation  would  probably  increase  the  offence. 
Had  they  come  to  another  conclusion,  they  could  only 
have  given  satisfaction  to  one  competitive  design  at  an 
evident  risk  of  an  acrimonous  artistic  controversy. 

The  decision  had  been  made  easy  by  the  spirited  action 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  had  upon  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility  undertaken  a  magnificent  reredos  for  the  principal 
altar,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner.  This  was  produced  at  and  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  undertook  the  task,  in  concert  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  with  the  artists,  of  working  out  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  choir  with  this  reredos  as  the  starting-point. 
So  in  abandoning  the  dome  fiasco  the  men  who  have  for  so 
many  years  been  standing  pledged  to  do  something  at  St. 
Paul’s,  and  to  whom  means  have  been  so  largely  en¬ 
trusted  for  the  purpose,  have  not  retired  from  their  enter¬ 
prise.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  beginning  the  work  again 
from  a  sure  vantage-ground,  delivered  from  the  shackles 
of  a  mistaken  and  impossible  project,  and  full  of  hope 
in  the  success  of  a  scheme  based  on  artistic  common  sense 
and  the  promptings  of  Christian  reverence.  The  value  of 
the  experiment  which  will  now  be  tried  has  a  wider  scope 
than  merely  the  adornment  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  will  con¬ 
spicuously  test  the  reality  of  those  phenomena  which  have 
during  the  last  half-century  so  manifestly  asserted  them¬ 
selves  as  active  influences  in  the  age  which  is  under  the 
compendious  name  of  ecclesiology.  Touching  as  ecclesiology 
does  art  on  the  one  side  and  religion  on  the  other,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  distinctive  principles  of  its  two  sides  should 
not  be  allowed  to  confuse  each  other.  It  is  certain  that 
ecclesiologists  find  in  Gothic  art  the  most  perfect  vehicle 
for  their  aspirations ;  but  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  denied  the  possibility 
of  giving  very  noble  expression  to  the  highest  Christian 
sentiment  in  the  language  of  the  Italian  style.  St.  Paul’s 
has  fortunately  presented  itself  as  the  opportunity  of  a 
compromise  without  loss  of  principle  on  either  side  between 
the  votaries  of  Gothic  and  of  Italian.  It  has  become 
a  duty  incumbent  on  both  to  see  how  far  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  church  can  be  embodied  in  the  features  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  style  which  came  into  being  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  hard  knocks  given  on  either  side  at  St.  Paul’s 
in  former  days,  and  still  allowably  repeated  outside  of  it, 
will  only  be  remembered  under  its  vaults  as  incentives  to 
that  emulation  which  takes  the  form  of  co-operation. 
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TIIE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
LORD  MAYOR. 

rpHE  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Nottage  during  the  term  of 
-L  his  Mayoralty  has  scarcely  interrupted  the  continuity 
of  civic  life  in  London.  The  election  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Fowler  to  fill  his  place  meets  with  universal  approval,  for 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  no  Lord  IMayor  of  recent  times 
has  'better  maintained  the  charitable,  hospitable,  and 
patriotic  traditions  of  the  Mansion  House.  A  vast  amount 
of  fine  writing  has  been  wasted,  or  at  least  expended,  over 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  a  century  since  a  Lord  Mayor 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  We  say  a  Lord  Mayor  advisedly. 
For,  though  Swift  declared  that  critics,  aldermen,  and  a 
class  which,  since  Swift’s  time,  has  become  anonymous, 
never  changed  their  titles  or  their  nature,  a  Lord  Mayor  is 
like  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man,  as  soon  as  he  vacates 
his  office.  The  disputant  who  assured  Martinos  Scriblerus 
that  he  could  imagine  a  Lord  Mayor  without  a  coach,  or  a 
robe,  or  a  chair,  or  a  body,  or  a  soul,  was  politely  but 
firmly  informed  that  he  was  a  liar.  “  I  should  like  to  sell 
“  him  as  he  sits,”  remarked  a  Jewish  spectator,  wistfully,  as 
he  contemplated  with  longing  eyes  the  presiding  magistrate 
in  the  Guildhall  police-court,  and  made  his  practical  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  “  Hoc  autem  observa- 
“  tiones,”  as  the  Cambridge  undergraduate  once  wrote 
in  a  Senate  House  essay,  “  neque  hie  sunt  neque  illic.” 
Because  Lord  Mayor  Nottage  has  died  in  1885,  and 
Lord  Mayor  Beckford  died  in  1770,  the  generosity  of 
the  daily  press  has  poured  forth  a  flood  of  information 
on  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathek,  who  was  not  Lord 
Mayor,  on  the  Lord  Mayor  with  whom  Canning  dined,  but 
who  was  not  Beckford,  on  the  merits  of  Lord  Stanhope’s 
History  of  England,  and  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life.  “  A  man,”  says  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land,  “  may  speak  on  any  point  at  any  distance  from  that 
“  point.”  He  may  also  write  with  similar  discursiveness, 
alleging,  if  his  native  modesty  will  permit  him,  as  it 
probably  will,  the  precedents  of  Thackeray  and  Montaigne. 
But  he  should  be  careful  not  to  conclude  without  a  Latin 
quotation.  French  is  dangerous,  because  a  knowledge  of 
that  tongue  is  spreading.  German  is  useless,  for  an  opposite 
reason.  Greek  is  only  for  Lord  Mayors,  since  even  the 
Prime  Minister  quotes  from  Pope’s  Homer  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Latin  is  the  only  wear.  The  index  learning 
which  turns  us  students  pale  usually  comprises  a  few  Latin 
tags.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  resource  of  civilization 
breaks  down,  as  when  the  Biglow  Papers  were  compared 
the  other  day,  in  truly  canine  language,  with  the  Literie  (sic) 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  which  would  mean,  if  it  meant 
anything,  that  all  the  victims  of  Erasmus  or  his  ally  pro¬ 
duced  only  one  letter  among  them.  It  is,  however,  impres¬ 
sive  to  be  told  that  the  new  Lord  Mayor  is  Consul  suffeclus, 
though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Fowler  is  neither  a  Consul  nor  a 
Roman,  nor  anything  remotely  resembling  either.  Such 
are  the  advantages  of  learning,  and  the  pleasures  of 
pedantry. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once  asked  by  a  newly- 
elected  member  of  Parliament  what  was  the  secret  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory.  “  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  replied  his 
Grace,  “  don’t  quote  Latin,  and  sit  down.”  We  commend 
the  anecdote  to  the  notice  of  speakers  like  Mr.  Tiiorold 
Rogers,  who  habitually  violate  all  the  three  injunctions  of 
the  great  Duke.  Lord  Coleridge  is,  of  course,  above  taking 
advice  from  any  one,  and  it  is  his  inveterate  habit  to  gar¬ 
nish  his  discourses  with  fragments  from  the  classics  ot  Rome. 
We  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  his  latest  performance  of 
this  kind.  There  is,  indeed,  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
reports  of  what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  informed 
Mr.  Fowler  that  every  one  would  have  thought  him  fit  for 
his  post,  if  he  had  never  filled  it  before.  This,  however,  is 
scarcely  credible  ;  and  wo  can  only  suppose  that  some  junior 
member  of  the  Bar  perpetrated  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  re¬ 
porter,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  a  Russian.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  has  since  explained,  “  for  the  benefit  of  those 
“  who  have  forgotten  the  Tacitcan  idiom,”  that  the  words 
which  it  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Coleridge  meant 
“  that  Mr.  Fowler’s  fitness  for  tho  post  of  Lord  Mayor  was 
“  so  conspicuous  ns  not  even  to  have  needed  the  experi- 
“  mental  proof,  which,  however,  has  by  this  time  been  so 
“  abundantly  given.”  Those  who  have  not  forgotten  tho 
elements  of  the  Latin  language,  to  say  nothing  of  “  the 
“  Tacitcan  idiom,"  need  not  to  be  told  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  “  nisi  imperasset”  is  one  of  those  blunders  which,  in 


the  Macaulayese  idiom,  deserve  rather  a  flogging  than  a 
refutation.  The  Standard  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  im¬ 
prove  the  passage  by  the  reading  “  quamvis  imperasti,” 
which  is,  of  course,  doubtful  Latin ;  while  the  Morning 
Post  prudently  omits  the  lines  altogether,  evidently  giving 
it  up  in  despair.  “  Dignus  imperio,  quia  imperaverat,” 
says  the  Daily  News,  which  is  certainly  good  Latin ; 
but,  when  one  comes  to  the  sense,  one  feels  bound 
to  believe  that  in  Lord  Coleridge’s  opinion  fitness 
for  an  office  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  having  held  it. 
We  are  disposed  ourselves  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Times,  which  is  “  Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii  quamvis 
“  imperasses.”  This  is,  of  course,  a  slight  variation, 
which,  by  Lord  Coleridge’s  own  admission,  is  not  ori¬ 
ginal,  on  the  concluding  words  of  the  well-known  character 
of  Galba  in  the  “  Histories  ”  of  Tacitus.  Galba,  says  the 
historian,  would  have  been  unanimously  pronounced  capable 
of  ruling  if  he  had  not  been  Emperor.  Few  more  vivid 
personal  sketches  have  ever  been  drawn  than  this  of  Galba 
by  Tacitus.  The  corroding  acid  in  which  the  writer’s  pen 
was  dipped  has  traced  the  outline  indelibly.  “  His  high 
“  birth  and  the  reign  of  terror  acted  as  a  screen,  so  that 
“  what  was  really  his  want  of  spirit  was  called  his  wisdom.” 
“  He  was  more  fortunate  in  the  reign  of  others  than  in  his 
“  own.”  “  He  seemed  greater  than  a  private  citizen  so 
“  long  as  he  filled  a  private  station.”  It  hangs  together. 
It  is  all  of  a  piece.  The  final  clause  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  art  of  saying  much  in  a  few  words.  It  is  pointed, 
pungent,  decisive.  The  beauties  of  a  great  author  ought  to 
be  safe  from  the  degradation  of  being  misemployed.  Lord 
Coleridge,  at  least,  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  unable  to 
express  himself  felicitously  iu  his  own  tongue.  “  Although 
“  I  had  not  the  happiness  of  his  friendship,  I  had  the 
“  honour  of  his  acquaintance,”  is  an  admirable  way  ot 
putting  a  commonplace.  But  it  does  not  become  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  to  indulge  in  allusions  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  measure  of  the  occasion,  or  to  exhibit 
an  eagerness  for  the  employment  of  egoistic  eloquence. 
Lord  Coleridge’s  personal  reminiscences  of  Lord  Cairns, 
with  which  he  favoured  the  House  of  Lords,  were  not 
required  after  the  appropriate  speeches  of  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  letter  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 


THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY. 

IT  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  pedigree  to  distin¬ 
guish  one,  that  it  is  surprising  the  descendants  of  the 
Huguenots  have  never  formed  a  Society  to  assert  their 
claims  before.  They  have  a  pedigree,  and  a  very  good  one ; 
but  as  yet  they  have  been  content  to  allow  the  world  to 
find  it  out.  Scotchmen  would  not  have  been  equally  care¬ 
less.  A  body  of  Scotch  Catholics  in  France,  supposing 
such  a  thing  to  be  possible,  would  long  ago  have  had  a 
Society,  with  a  hall  and  a  periodical  feast.  They  would 
have  kept  a  sharp  look-out  to  see  that  the  colony  received 
all  due  credit,  and  would  have  taken  good  care  to  hunt  up 
every  descendant  of  the  original  emigrants  who  had  in  any 
way  distinguished  himself  in  the  world.  The  Huguenots 
have  never  till  now  thought  it  necessary  to  take  that 
trouble.  The  reticence  need  not  be  put  down  either  to 
modesty  or  to  readiness  to  mix  with  the  people  they  were 
settled  among.  Neither  the  first  refugees  nor  their  de¬ 
scendants  have  ever  been  wanting  in  a  keen  sense  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  conscience  sake.  The  families  which 
fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  knew  perfectly,  no  doubt,  the  whole  extent  of  their 
superiority  to  the  Palatines.  It  was  one  thing  to  leave 
France  because  you  could  not  swallow  the  Mass,  and 
another  to  bo  driven  out  of  house  and  homo  by  French 
men.  The  Huguenots  have,  on  the  whole,  been  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  nationality.  M.  J.  J.  Weiss  found  i» 
whole  village  of  their  descendants  in  the  midst  of  Germany 
still  as  French  in  language  and  customs  as  ever.  They  kept 
till  lately,  if  they  do  not  still  keep,  a  little  orderly  and 
prosperous  Ghetto  of  their  own  at  Berlin.  Nobody  need 
grudge  them  their  pride  of  race,  for  wherever  the  Huguenot 
has  settled  ho  has  duly  paid  for  his  hospitality.  Ho  has 
never  forgotten  that  France  was  wholly  given  up  to  the 
Scarlet  Woman,  and  has  fought  against  her  accordingly 
and  with  some  effect.  That  dreadful  Frederick  tho  Great, 
whom  tho  Due  DE  Broglie  finds  such  a  wicked  man  because  lie 
beat  the  French,  was  suckled  on  tho  milk  of  the  Huguenots, 
so  to  speak.  They  never  had  an  opportunity  to  educate  such 
a  monster  in  this  country,  but  they  have  done  good  service 
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none  the  less.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  that  they 
should  feel  themselves  a  peculiar  people,  and  cast  about  for 
a  way  of  recording  the  fact.  The  Society,  of  which  Sir 
H.  A.  Layard  is  the  first  President,  is  as  good  a  way  of 
doing  it  as  another.  Probably  the  first  generation  of  re¬ 
fugees  would  not  have  altogether  approved  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  “  Criterion,”  Piccadilly,  or  have  thought  a 
meeting  preceded  by  a  dinner  the  best  way  of  commemo¬ 
rating  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the  Saints,  but  such 
considerations  need  not  disturb  their  present  descendants. 
When  the  Society  is  fully  in  working  order  and  has  set  about 
collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Huguenot  families 
settled  in  England,  it  will  have  an  undoubtedly  blameless 
occupation. 

When  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  community  is  written 
a  good  many  reasons  will  be  found  why  it  has  held  such  a 
respectable  position  in  this  country.  The  first  settlers,  for 
one  thing,  introduced  new  industries,  and  were  careful  to 
keep  them  to  themselves.  Accordingly  they  prospered,  and 
when  they  made  money  they  saved  it.  Not  a  few  of  the 
first  generation  were  able  men,  and  their  descendants  have 
been  worthy  of  a  tough  race.  The  Society  will  not  have  to 
seek  far  to  find  the  names  of  men  of  mark  who  come  from 
the  French  settlers.  Still,  when  all  their  later  merits  have 
been  duly  set  forth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exceptionally 
honourable  character  of  a  descent  from  the  Huguenots  is 
due  much  less  to  their  silk-weaving  and  their  success  in 
producing  lawyers  than  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  among 
the  refugees  who  have  found  shelter  in  England  paid  their 
footing  in  military  service.  They  gave  us  one  good  general 
and  several  good  officers.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg  may  be 
taken  as  a  set-off  to  the  Earl  of  Galway.  At  the  outset  of 
their  existence  as  an  exiled  people  they  did  us  the  excellent 
service  of  helping  to  bring  troublesome  people  in  Ireland  to 
order.  No  doubt  the  work  had  much  in  it  calculated  to 
please  them.  Having  just  been  dragooned  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  they  must  have 
found  the  task  of  fixing  the  penal  laws  on  the  necks 
of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  very  attractive.  Then,  too, 
they  could  meet  their  native  persecutors  in  Ireland.  But 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  deny  them  their  due  praise 
because  they  worked  for  their  own  revenge  in  working  for 
us.  It  is  enough  that  they  did  what  they  undertook  to  do 
remarkably  well  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Aughrim.  At  a  later 
date  they  fought  equally  well  in  Spain.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Huguenot  body  that  the  Ministry  thought  fit  to 
trust  Galway  with  the  command  of  the  army  he  contrived 
to  lose  so  effectually.  The  French  regiments  would  have 
fought  quite  as  well  under  Peterborough  and  have  helped 
him  to  win.  As  it  was,  they  were  reduced  to  preventing 
Galway  from  losing  as  disgracefully  as  he  might  have 
done.  They  got  themselves  cut  to  pieces,  and  no  reason¬ 
able  man  could  ask  any  more  from  them.  Much  good 
lias  been  said,  and  deservedly,  about  the  services  of 
the  Huguenots  in  more  peaceful  ways ;  but  it  was  the 
hard  fighting  of  these  regiments  which  gave  the  body  its 
especial  distinction.  We  owe  something  to  the  industry 
of  Flemish  immigrants ;  but  nobody  traces  his  ancestry 
elaborately  to  them.  There  were  French  Protestants 
in  England  long  before  Lew'is  XIV.  was  born,  and  they 
had  their  churches,  and  their  story  of  sufferings  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  some  of  which  were  undergone  in  this 
country,  and  not  from  Roman  Catholics.  The  Huguenots 
who  came  over  here  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  had  many  predecessors;  but  nobody  who  claims 
descent  from  a  French  Protestant  at  all  cares  to  go  back 
beyond  the  last  swarm.  They  have  secured  all  the  honour, 
and  in  the  main  they  deserved  it. 


“GIVING  AT  THE  KNEES.” 

NO  confirmation  of  the  ominous  rumours  current  in  poli¬ 
tical  circles  last  Thursday  has  thus  far  been  received, 
and  it  is  still  therefore  permitted  to  us  to  believe  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  not  quite  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
patriotic  duty,  and  even  to  all  feelings  of  personal  shame,  as 
the  truth  of  these  rumours  would  imply.  They  have  not 
y  et  agreed  to  cede  Penj-deh  to  Russia,  with  the  assent,  so 
called,  of  the  Ameer,  in  consideration  of  a  quiet  life.  We 
have  the  Prime  Minister’s  word  for  it  that  no  “  assurances  ” 
have  been  given — and  for  such  a  master  of  language  he 
showed  a  singularly  exclusive  predilection  for  this  word — 
to  the  Russian  Government  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  any  particular  points  upon  the  frontier;  and 


he  has  even  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  various  friendly 
and  unofficial  conversations  which  Lord  Granville  has  re¬ 
cently  held  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  any  “  suggestion 
“  or  demand  for  the  cession  of”  Penj-deh  has  been  made. 
We  are  consequently  justified  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
in  dismissing  the  whole  of  the  disagreeable  story  which  was 
being  whispered  about  last  Thursday — the  demand  of 
the  Russians,  the  sudden  diplomatic  defection  of  the 
Ameer,  his  declaration  of  indifference  on  the  question  of 
the  proprietorship  of  Penj-deh,  and  the  enforced  “  back- 
“  down  ”  of  the  English  Government.  But,  short  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  humiliating  reports,  the  week  has 
brought  with  it  as  much  of  evil  tidings  as  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  compressed  into  such  a  period  of  time.  The  last 
and  worst  of  our  news  is,  though  it  may  seem  idle 
to  describe  in  such  terms  a  report  so  certainly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  that  the  Russians  have  occupied  Penj-deh.  The 
movement  is  disguised  under  the  familiar  phrase,  the 
“  organizing  of  a  provisional  administration,”  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  “anarchy”  which  must  follow  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Afghans  ;  and  as  such  it  is  apparently  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  generally 
civilizing  mission  of  Russia.  That  this  explanation  of  it  is 
equally  satisfactory  to  our  English  Russians  was  to  be 
expected.  Having  rested  their  whole  case  for  months  past 
on  the  assertion  that  no  Afghan  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Penj-deh  until  it  was  lawlessly  “seized”  by  the  troops  of 
Abdurrahman,  they  find  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  mere  trespassers  should 
leave  Penj-deh  in  urgent  want  of  an  “administration,”  and 
that  that  want  should  be  ins  tantly  and  very  properly  sup¬ 
plied  by  General  Komaroff. 

But,  putting  aside  this  prompt  repression  of  anarchy 
in  a  desert,  and  the  placid  acquiescence  of  the  British 
Government  in  a  step  which  constitutes  a  fresh  and  most 
impudent  violation  of  Russian  pledges,  there  still  remains 
the  “  regrettable  incident  ”  at  Pulikhisti,  and  the  Russian 
explanation  of  it,  and  the  English  Ministerial  treatment  of 
the  Russian  explanation.  And  here  it  is  very  material  to 
note  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Downing 
Street.  On  the  Thursday  in  last  week,  when  the  news  of 
this  regrettable  incident  first  reached  us,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  statement  concerning  it,  he  declared,  greatly 
daring,  his  opinion  that  the  affair  had  on  the  first  blush 
of  it  the  appearance  of  an  unprovoked  aggression.  Since 
then  we  have  had  General  Komaroff’s  own  account  of  it, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  fact  what  it 
appeared  to  be.  The  Afghans,  by  General  Komaroff’s  own 
cool  admission,  offered  no  sort  of  provocation  until  he 
had  begun  to  advance.  This  advance  on  his  part  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  very  first  words  of  his  explanation,  and  his 
eager  English  advocate,  who  argues  that,  because  Pulikhisti 
and  Dash-Kepri  (the  place  to  which  he  says  he  was  ad¬ 
vancing)  are  synonymous,  General  Komaroff  was  merely 
making  a  movement  within  the  limits  assigned  to  his  troops 
by  the  “  agreement,  or  rather  arrangement,”  of  March  1 7, 
forgets,  or  rather  pretends  to  forget,  what  that  agreement, 
or  rather  arrangement,  was.  It  made  no  reference  whatever 
either  to  Pulikhisti,  or  Dash-Kepri,  or  any  other  place 
nominatim  on  Afghan  territory.  It  was  based  on  a  plain 
and  direct  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Russian  troops  should  not  ad¬ 
vance  from  their  positions,  whatever  those  positions  might 
be.  If  they  were  not  actually  then  at  Pulikhisti  or  Dash- 
Kepri,  although  believed  to  be  there,  so  much  the  better 
for  us  who  received  M.  de  Giers’s  undertaking,  and 
so  much  the  worse  for  M.  de  Giers  who  gave  it.  All 
that  our  Government  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
or  not  the  affray  on  the  Khushk  began  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Russians  or  an  advance  of  the  Afghans ;  as 
we  have  said,  the  very  first  words  of  General  Komaroff’s 
explanation  admitted  that  it  began  in  an  advance  of  the 
Russians.  Upon  this  admission  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  was  clear.  Either  M.  de  Giers  had  broken  his 
pledge  in  not  instructing  the  Russian  commander  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo,  or  else  he  was  proved  unable  to  control 
Russian  commanders,  and  his  pledge  was  worthless  ;  and  in 
either  case  it  was  obviously  incumbent  upon  Ministers  to 
rescind  all  previous  agreements  with  a  faithless  or  impotent 
Government,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  its 
troops  from  the  whole  debatable  ground.  But  what  have 
they  actually  done?  They  have  transmitted  the  Russian 
General’s  self-damning  explanation  to  Sir  Peter  Lumsden 
for  his  report  upon  it;  a  step  equivalent  to  taking  counsel’s 
advice  as  to  the  strength  of  the  case  against  a  prisoner  who 
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has  pleaded  guilty.  They  affect  not  to  notice  that 
Komaroff’s  defence  starts  with  a  plea  of  guilty,  because  to 
recognize  this  fact  would  be  to  admit  their  own  obligation 
to  desist  from  discussion,  and  to  propound  demands.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  calmly  inform  Parliament  and  the 
public  that  the  reference  of  this  Russian  plea  of  guilty  to 
an  English  official  for  his  remarks  will  take  time,  and  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  much  time.  All  that  they 
need  for  their  own  purpose  is  that  this  interchange  of 
communications  will  take  time,  meaning  of  course  that  it 
is  to  be  made  to  take  just  so  much  time  as  will  allow  the 
English  public  to  relapse  into  that  state  of  strange  lethargy 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  no  succession  of  thundering 
knocks  at  the  door  of  India  can  more  than  temporarily 
arouse  it.  And  after  two  or  three  days  had  passed  Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  sufficiently  emboldened  by  his  study  of 
the  national  mind  to  make  the  astounding  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  him  as  to  the  rumour  of  a  further  advance 
of  Russia,  that  no  such  advance  will  take  place  “  according 
“  to  the  orders  and  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government.” 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  will  point  to  a  single  advance  of  Russia 
in  the  course  of  the  present  generation  which  has  taken  place 
according  to  the  orders  and  intentions  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  proviso  might  be  a  little  more  reassuring 
than  it  is. 

For  the  present  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubts 
which  have  gained  currency  with  respect  to  the  staunch¬ 
ness  of  the  Ameer.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  do  so 
because  the  quality  in  question  is  one  which  has  to  be 
argumentatively  postulated  on  all  discussions  of  the  matter, 
and  has,  in  fact,  been  so  postulated  by  ourselves  and 
others  throughout.  Once  assume  that  Abdurrahman  is 
faithless,  or  even  that  he  is  too  mistrustful  of  us  to 
make  common  cause  with  us,  to  act  upon  our  advice  and 
throw  in  his  lot  with  ours — once  assume  this,  and  the 
Afghan  situation  would  have  to  be  reviewed  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  basis,  while  much,  if  not  all,  past  speculation  on 
the  subject  would  become  wholly  worthless.  Another  reason 
for  not  dwelling  just  now  on  the  question  of  the  firmness 
and  fidelity  of  the  Ameer  is  that,  however  firm  and  faithful 
he  may  be,  he  is  pretty  sure,  and  is  probably  himself  pre¬ 
pared,  to  be  used  as  a  stalking-horse  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  Whatever  territorial  surrender  they  may  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  submit  to  we  shall  of  course  be  told  is  simply  the 
abandonment  of  points  which  Abdurrahman  himself  declines 
to  defend ;  and  it  will  be  left  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ingenuity  to 
explain  away  the  overwhelming  condemnation  which  he  will 
thereby  have  passed  upon  on  the  policy  of  “  scuttling  ”  out  of 
Afghanistan,  and  securing  by  dint  of  appeals  to  his  better 
feelings  an  Ameer  who  will  “  faithfully  conform  his  external 
“  policy  to  our  directions.”  For  the  moment  we  must 
assume  that  the  Ameer  will  govern  himself  by  our  advice, 
and  that,  if  the  British  Government  instruct  him  to  hold 
or  to  endeavour  with  our  assistance  to  recover  such  terri¬ 
torial  positions  as  we  deem  necessary  for  him,  his  interests, 
and  our  own  to  maintain,  they  will  find  him  ready  and 
willing  to  act  in  that  sense.  But  we  can  otdy  envy  those 
who  feel  confident  that  such  instructions  will,  in  fact,  be  given 
him.  While  abstaining  from  any  positive  prediction  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will,  in  spite  of  the  admiration  expressed  by 
his  more  confiding  followers  for  his  nobly  erect  attitudes,  be 
found  on  his  marrow-bones  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time — in  short,  while  keeping  silence  from  such  evil  pro¬ 
phecies,  we  find  it  yet  most  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  he  is  “  giving  at  the  knees.”  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  painful  significance  of  his  prompt  accommodation  of 
himself  and  his  policy  to  each  successive  change  which  is 
forced  upon  it  by  Russian  action.  Ho  appears  to  bo  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  start  afresh  after  every  new  step  in  aggres¬ 
sion  taken  by  Russia,  and  to  accept  every  accomplished 
fact  on  the  morrow  of  its  accomplishment  with  an  equa¬ 
nimity  which,  except  on  the  worst  of  all  possible  hypotheses, 
would  bo  simply  amazing.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  calmly 
negotiating  with  M.  de  Giers,  still  proudly  rebuking  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  still  dexterously  fencing  with  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote,  and  with  no  more  variation  of 
tone,  demeanour,  or  language  than  if  tho  Russians  were 
still  at  Sarakhs,  or  even  at  Merv ;  than  if  tho  Russian  , 
Government  had  not  violated  most  distinct  and  recent 
pledges,  and  a  Russian  General  had  not  deliberately 
attacked,  dislodged,  and  destroyed  a  force  of  our  allies. 
Even  now  wo  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  so  betray  tho  interests  con¬ 
fided  to  him  as  his  attitude  seems  to  threaten.  Wo  still 
cling  to  the  hope  that  some  too  violent  experiment  on 


his  assumed  weakness  made  by  Russia  may  set  him  with 
his  back  to  the  wall.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  every 
present  appearance  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  war 
is  forced  upon  us  by  such  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  Power 
who  makes  few  mistakes,'  we  shall  only  be  extricated  from 
the  present  difficulty  by  our  Government  at  a  heavy  cost 
in  present  disgrace  and  with  serious  aggravation  of  future 
danger. 


EUGENE  DELACROIX  AND  LASTIEX-LEPAGE. 

FEW  if  any  more  interesting  exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
Paris  than  those  which  are  now  open  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts.  Representative  collections  of  the  work  of  men  whoso 
names  are  among  the  foremost  in  French  art  are  not.  to  he  met 
with  every  day,  and  offer  more  general  interest  to  the  art-loving 
portion  ot  the  public  than  any  number  of  “  Salons”  or  exhibitions 
of  artistic  clubs.  And  in  this  instance  the  men  to  whom  the 
Administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts  has  offered  its  hospitality  arc 
both  thoroughly  representative  of  the  time  they  lived  in.  Each 
had  a  distinct  message  to  his  contemporaries,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability.  Each  came  to  the  fore  in  a  moment  full 
of  danger  for  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  It  is  enough  to  remember 
the  state  of  things  in  France  when  Delacroix  began  to  paint, 
surrounded  with  the  wrecks  of  Napoleonic  tradition  and  tho 
miserable  rattletraps  of  pseudo-classic  art,  to  make  one  understand 
how  vast  were  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  common 
cause ;  and  the  advent  of  Bastien-Lepage  will  seem  of  scarcely 
less  importance  when  we  consider  the  many  dangers  which  have 
latterly  encompassed  the  modern  French  school,  and  see  how 
much  he  has  done  to  save  it  from  them.  Much  is  known  of  the 
life  and  ways  of  thought  of  both ;  the  memory  of  Bastien- 
Lepage  is  warm  in  Paris,  and  concerning  Delacroix  we  have 
most  happily  many  documents  which  enable  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  his  work  than  Would  otherwise  he  possible. 
For  the  relation  between  the  man  and  the  painter,  between  his 
life  and  his  work,  is  far  more  intimate  in  the  case  of  Delacroix 
than  in  most  instances.  An  unhappy  youth,  a  manhood  of 
perpetual  suffering,  an  indomitable  soul  dwelling  in  a  frail  body — 
these  are  the  elements  out  of  which  his  life's  work  was  evolved. 
A  swilt  and  profound  thinker,  afflicted  by  constant  melancholy,  a 
spirit  tormented  by  an  incessant  fever  of  production,  Delacroix 
lived  a  solitary  life,  painting  with  furious  energy  or  overwhelmed 
with  physical  pain.  No  man  ever  fought  more  valiantly  against 
disease  and  depression.  In  the  fierce  sweep  of  his  drawing,  in 
the  passionate  splendour  of  his  colour,  one  may  discover  a  world 
of  resistance  and  revolt.  Misunderstood  by  the  public,  hated  bj. 
the  men  of  the  Institute,  he  worked  with  a  burning  faith  in 
tho  renovating  forces  of  the  Romantic  movement.  Whether  lie 
painted  men,  animals,  or  sea,  his  touch  was  always  replete  with 
the  same  impetuosity  and  fire.  Rarely  complete,  occasionally 
full  of  faults,  his  execution  remains  in  all  cases  authoritative 
that  of  a  man  who  fully  knows  what  he  means  to  do  beforo 
he  approaches  his  canvas.  Intense  vitality  was  his  character¬ 
istic  attribute.  In  no  instance  is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
the  Apollo  ceiling  of  tho  Louvre,  which,  with  its  incxhaustiblo 
prodigality  of  colours  and  movement,  will  remain  as  an  abiding 
monument  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  Ilis  vigour  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  conception  stand  out  in  full  relief  when  one  compares 
this  great  work  with  tho  first  sketch  for  it  which  is  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  collection.  Everything  has  been  foreseen,  everything  is  in  its 
place.  There  is  no  hint  of  tentativeness.  So  it  is  with  all  that 
lie  put  his  hand  to.  Often,  indeed,  he  painted  the  same  motivo 
more  than  once,  but  in  each  case  with  varying  intention,  the  result 
being  a  series  of  pictures  of  different  and  carefully  premeditated 
aim,  not  of  studies  approaching  with  gradual  and  uncertain  steps 
to  an  unforeseen  result.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  his  treatment 
of  Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesarelh,  a  favourite  subject  with  him, 
which  ha  has  painted  no  less  than  six  times,  on  each  occasion  with 
a  widely  diilerent  effect.  One  of  these,  however,  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  among  its  fellows — a  marvellous  realization  of  a  sudden 
storm.  There  is  a  fierce  rush  of  clouds  in  the  sky,  tho  water  of 
that  peculiar  grey-yellow  colour — only  seen  in  hard  weather — is 
swept  in  tumultuous  masses  before  the  wind.  There  is  a  ghastly 
light  on  tho  distant  shore  seen  through  tho  driving  mist  of  the 
storm.  The  sail  has  broken  loose,  and  flaps  and  shakes  in  the  gust, 
tho  crew  distracted  hurry  to  and  fro,  bringing  into  intense  relief 
the  absolute  repose  of  the  principal  figure.  This  figure  of  Christ 
is  a  marvel  of  imagination  and  colour ;  the  majesty  of  tho  face 
and  tho  exquisite  quietude  of  the  posturo  are  beyond  praise;  the 
flesh  and  drapery  flash  light  and  colour  on  the  eye  like  some  mar¬ 
vellous  precious  stone.  Wonderful,  too,  is  the  best  of  the  many 
pictures  of  Medea  with  her  children,  a  miracle  of  dramatic  power 
in  which  he  has  strangely  intensified  tho  tragic  horror  of  Medea’s 
expression  by  throwing  a  sharply-cut  shadow  across  tho  upper  half 
of  the  face.  Hero  is  one  of  the  frequent  instances  to  bo  met  with 
in  his  work  of  his  great  and  happy  daring — a  daring  in  all  in¬ 
stances  founded  upon  reason  and  knowledge.  In  both  these  pic¬ 
tures  one  of  Delacroix’s  crowning  qualities  can  bo  studied  with 
great  advantage.  We  refer  to  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  tho 
properties  and  contrasts  of  different  colours — a  branch  of  learning 
which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of 
artists.  Ilis  shadows  are  never  mere  dark  masses  possessed  of 
more  or  less  atmospheric  quality ;  his  reflections  uro  never  mero 
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reproductions  of  the  things  reflected  ;  they  invariably  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  colours  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
thrown,  modified  by  the  surrounding  masses.  IIow  rarely  this  is 
the  case  in  the  work  of  other  men  may  be  proved  by  a  cursory 
visit  to  any  picture-gallery.  In  no  groups  of  subjects  are  his 
special  gifts  as  draughtsman  and  colourist  better  shown  than  in 
his  pictures  of  animals.  There  is  one  among  all  others  which 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  any  other  hand,  representing 
a  fight  between  two  horses  in  a  stable,  which  is  fairly  unique 
as  a  rendering  of  savage  energy  and  sudden  movement.  His 
“  Tigre  a  la  Tortue  ”  is,  in  its  way,  as  admirable,  and  is 
touched  with  a  happy  dash  of  humour.  The  stolid  onward 
march  of  the  tortoise  and  the  quaint  perplexity  of  the  tiger 
as  he  stands  with  uplifted  paw  are  irresistible.  Of  a  still 
higher  order,  perhaps,  is  the  “  Lion  devorant.  un  Lapin,-’  a  small 
canvas  worthy  to  find  a  place  in  the  most  rigorously  selected 
collection  in  the  world.  Even  Rubens  at  his  best  never  sur¬ 
passed  this  perfect  little  work,  with  its  superb  emotional  power 
and  noble  execution.  For  some  of  his  most  noteworthy  per¬ 
formances  we  are  indebted  to  his  visit  to  England.  English 
influence  is  at  times  as  apparent  in  his  work  as  it  is  in  that  of 
the  great  founders  of  the  school  of  French  landscape.  It  was 
in  England  that  he  became  penetrated  with  the  genius  of 
Sliakspeare,  and  seems  first  to  have  become  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  ol  Faust,  to  what  purpose  those  are  well  aware  who  are 
familiar  with  his  Faust  lithographs.  In  his  inspirations  from 
fehakspeare  he  seems  to  have  been  less  happy,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  could  have  hit  upon  so  feeble  a  type  as  the 
gawky  youth  he  selected  to  represent  Hamlet.  In  all  his  Hamlet 
series  there  is  only  one  picture  which  in  any  way  shows  him  at 
his  best —that  in  which  the  procession  is  seen  approaching  while 
Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  with  the  Gravediggers.  And  even  in 
this  picture  the  interest  by  no  means  centres  in  the  principal  figure, 
which  might  be  removed  without  damaging  the  beauty  of  the  work, 
which  consists  in  the  dramatic  spirit  in  which  the  scene  has  been 
conceived,  and  the  strange  unearthly  effect  oflight  thrown  from  the 
red  sky  and  the  blaze  of  the  torches  carried  by  the  procession.  In 
the  deep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth  he  has,  however,  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  Few  men,  indeed,  could  have  attained  to  such  a  powerful 
result  through  the  simple  means  to  which  he  has  resorted  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  In  the  heads  of  women  painted  by  him  after  his  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  in  lace  of  the  unjust  neglect  into  which  that  remarkable 
artist  has  lallen,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  in  what  high  esteem  Delacroix 
held  him.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  whether  there  is  any 
one  picture  in  the  exhibition  which  gives  a  higher  idea  of  the 
artist’s  power  than  the  great  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  “  Entree  des  Croisds  a  Constantinople  ”  is  as 
tine  as  auything  he  ever  painted,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  any 
more  perfect  manifestation  of  his  extraordinary  power  as  a 
colourist  to  be  met  with  than  his  first  project  for  the  picture  of 
Surdanapalus. 

The  admiration  with  which  Bastien- Lepage  inspires  us  is  of 
a  different  order.  In  the  presence  of  Delacroix  the  word  genius 
rises  naturally  to  the  lips  ;  in  Bastien-Lepage  we  find  none  of 
his  predecessor's  fire  and  inspiration,  but  in  place  of  it  a  verv 
remarkable  and  far-reaching  talent,  and  a  patience  which  in  fact 
almost  amounts  to  genius.  His  temperament  was  of  another 
nature,  and  his  pictures  were  the  result  of  great  labour  and  careful 
experiment.  The  number  of  carefully  finished  studies  he  made 
before  putting  a  picture  in  hand  is  enormous.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  French  school,  and  in 
the  present  exhibition  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  them.  At 
a  moment  when  slipshod  work  was  rapidly  coming  into  vogue  he 
began  to  exhibit  his  carefully  meditated  and  highly  executed 
pictures,  bringing  about  a  revolution  which  is  none  the  less  sure 
for  making  itself  slowly  felt.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  public  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  what  a  mastery  he  had  obtained  over  his  art,  and 
how  admirable  a  draughtsman  he  was.  Some  of  his  drawings 
are  simply  marvellous  in  accuracy  and  handling.  We  doubt  if 
any  artist  ever  gained  so  much  by  having  all  his  works  exhibited 
together.  The  present  collection  shows  him  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  versatility  of  which  few  can  have  been  aware  during 
his  lifetime ;  for  no  painter  was  ever  more  fastidious  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  productions  or  more  chary  of  showing  any  work 
which  he  did  not  consider  complete.  To  prove  how  wide  his 
range  actually  was,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  how  many  different 
groups  of  subjects  he  attacked,  and  with  what  unfailing  taste  ho 
knew  how  to  modify  his  execution  with  each  change  of  motive. 
In  landscape  alone  we  find  pictures  and  studies  which  must  have 
been  a  revelation  to  many  who  fancied  that  they  knew  his  work. 
To  take  one  prominent  instance,  we  doubt  much  whether  the 
“  Incendie  au  Village,”  were  it  exhibited  without  his  name,  would 
be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  a  night  scene,  wonderfully  rich  in 
colour — the  mass  of  flame  and  smoke  relieves  against  a  blue  sky 
of  singular  intensity,  the  hurrying  crowd  is  instinct  with  life, 
and  the  flickering  reflections  of  light  are  dealt  with  in  a  masterful 
fashion  which  makes  one  think  of  Rembrandt  almost  as  much  as 
does  that  wonderful  picture  of  the  Smithy  which  aroused  such 
just  admiration  in  the  Salon  of  1884.  IIow  different,  again,  is 
his  handling  in  the  exquisite  interpretation  of  misty  moonlight 
called  “Dans  la  Prairie — la  Nuit,”  so  excellently  simplo  in  treat¬ 
ment  aud  so  poetically  tender  in  effect.  In  this  picture  and 
in  the  “  Nuage  rose  a  Concarneau,”  he  rises  to  a  height  as  a 
painter  of  poetical  landscape  which  we  had  formerly  not  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  capable  of  attaining.  Turning  to  the  portraits, 


we  find  him  as  sure-footed  on  this  difficult  ground  as  he  has 
proved  himself  to  have  been  when  dealing  with  landscape  and 
with  the  larger  canvases  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
later  on.  To  a  certainty  of  touch  and  knowledge  of  technical 
resource  which  Meissonier  would  not  disavow,  he  added  a  breadth 
of  vision  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  character  which  were  all  his 
own.  To  cite  but  two  instances,  we  know  of  no  other  artist  of 
our  time  who  could  have  painted  the  portraits  of  Mme.  Drouet  and 
M.  Theuriet.  The  first  of  these  is  singularly  beautiful,  full  of 
refinement  and  delicate  penetration,  and  tells  in  a  perfect  manner 
the  story  of  a  life  which  was  fully  deserving  of  such  a  record. 
The  second  might  have  been  signed  by  Clouet.  Of  the  well-known 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  collection.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  it  with  the  study  for  it,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  things  he  ever  painted.  Irreproachable  in  drawing, 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  full  of  life,  it  is  almost  startlingly  superior 
to  the  finished  work.  The  eyes  in  particular,  which  in  the  portrait 
are  comparatively  dull  and  lifeless,  are  of  great  beauty  and  vivacity 
in  the  sketch.  Among  the  larger  pictures  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  is  the  “  Annonciation  aux  Bergers,”  painted  for  the  “  Con- 
cours  de  Rome.”  By  a  miracle  of  good  fortune  it  did  not  gain  the 
prize,  and  Bastien-Lepage  was  left  free  to  follow  his  own  bent. 
Although  it  bears  many  marks  of  immaturity,  it  is  valuable  as 
showing  how  thoroughly  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  starting  as  to 
what  his  future  work  was  to  be.  The  picture  is  inspired  by  what 
we  must,  for  want  of  a  better  definition,  describe  as  a  poetic  realism, 
and  in  this  spirit  all  his  later  pictures  were  conceived  and  carried 
out,  his  aim  growing  more  refined  as  time  went  on.  We  must, 
however,  make  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
much-discussed  “  L’Amour  au  Village,”  which  appears  to  us  to 
lack  sentiment,  and  to  bear  evidence  of  a  return  to  a  somewhat 
puerile  realism.  This  picture  will  not  bear  comparison  with  “  Les 
loins  ”  and  the  “  Ramasseuses  de  Pornmes  de  Terre,”  which  would 
have  sufficed  had  he  painted  nothing  else  to  place  the  artist’s 
name  among  the  first  in  modern  art.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
his  last  works,  “  Les  Bergers  se  rendant  a  Bethleem,”  an  unfinished 
canvas,  is  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  beauty,  and  might,  had  he 
lived  to  complete  it,  have  proved  to  be  his  finest  achievement. 
In  the  presence  of  the  work  they  have  done,  it  were  impertinent 
to  regret  that  such  men  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  full 
vigour  of  production.  They  did  their  utmost,  and  it  is  only  to 
be  hoped  that  other  men  may  not  be  slow  to  follow  their  example. 


C'TE  FARCEUSE  DE  PROVIDENCE  l 

“  rpiIIS  is  very  aggravating  just  when  we’ve  got  things  so 

J-  snug,”  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  remarkable  words 
of  the  clerical  gentleman  or  the  butcher  or  the  leg  (the  indi¬ 
vidual  does  not  matter)  upon  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  was  chummed 
in  the  Fleet.  With  a  probable  Russian  war  in  the  mild  place  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  phrase  exactly  expresses,  or  appears  to  express, 
the  present  sentiments  of  another  trio — Lord  Wolverton  aud  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Allon,  and  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Spectator. 
Things  were  so  snug,  or  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  so 
snug,  a  few  short  years  ago.  A  wicked  Tory  Government  had 
been  turned  out,  and  its  wickeder  chief  had  gone  to  his  own 
place  not  long  after ;  the  best  of  Ministers,  surrounded  by  the 
nearly  best  of  Governments  and  supported  by  an  unexampled 
House  of  Commons,  had  come  in.  Surely  things  were  very  snug 
indeed.  But  no.  First,  there  comes  me  Ireland  cranking  in- 
Ireland  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  just  observed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  unprecedented  tranquillity — and  gives  an  infinity  of 
bother.  Ireland  bought  off,  and  Afghan,  Transvaal,  and  other 
troubles  quieted  somehow  or  other,  behold  there  arises  a  cloud 
out  of  Egypt,  and  rapidly  becomes  of  considerably  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  any  man’s  hand.  More  buyings  off,  and  it  seems  that 
Egypt  may  somehow  be  got  rid  of.  Lo !  the  Russian,  the  very 
ungrateful  Russian  Brute  himself,  becomes  troublesome  in  his 
turn.  Dr.  Allon  thinks  it  most  “  pathetic,”  and  the  Spectator 
uses  that  rather  considerable  freedom  with  the  upper  Powers 
which  is  perhaps  the  right  of  the  Truly  Pious,  and  informs  those 
Powers  roundly  that  they  are  very  hard  on  Mr,  Gladstone  and 
“  severely  ironic  ” — a  position  enforced  by  reference  to  the  illite¬ 
rate  fishermen  (such  as  St.  Paul)  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  Joan  of  Arc  and  Mr.  John  Bright  (what  a  Joan 
and  what  a  John  !),  and  a  great  deal  more  such  recondite  his¬ 
tory.  Finally,  Lord  Wolverton,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
a  sensible  man,  and  who  is  certainly  a  man  of  business,  puts  his 
finger  in  his  eye  aud  sobs  that  “  his  old  friend,  his  great  master, 
his  great  leader,”  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  has  more  trouble  on  his 
shoulders  than  any  Prime  Minister  has  ever  had  before.”  And 
he  “  does  feel  really  sorry  for  him,”  that  he  does.  And  so  say  all 
of  them.  “  Naughty  Providence  to  worry  good  Mr.  Gladstone!” 
“Poor  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  to  do  with  such  a  naughty  Pro¬ 
vidence!”  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  and  Lord  Wolverton  and 
the  Spectator  all  stand  round  and  weep  “so  that  they  not  pocket- 
cloths  but  table-cloths  need  must,”  as  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  or  Frederika  Bremer's  heroines  somewhere  pathetically 
observes. 

It  is  all  very  well,  of  course,  to  talk  about  the  irony  of  Provi¬ 
dence  when  you  are  on  thoroughly  easy  terms  with  that  Power. 

“  My  friend,  Mr.  Morris,”  says  Lord  March,  in  The  Virginians, 
when  Jack  Morris,  the  tradesman's  son,  had  just  called  him 
“  March,”  “is  so  intimate  with  me  that,  after  dinner,  we  are  quite 
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like  brothers.”  For  our  parts  we  confess  to  be  under  some 
restraints  in  talking  about  Providence,  even  after  dinner.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  view  that  this  world  is  one  of  the  seven  tv -five 
comedies  dont  VEternel  s' amuse  has  been  held  before,  and  the 
Spectator  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  it  again.  Let  Providence  y 
all  means  be  as  ironic  as  Socrates  or  Swift  so  long  as  we  are  not 
primarily  responsible  for  calling  it  so.  But  it  becomes  a  little 
interesting  and  quite  proper  to  examine  the  tacts  on  which  all 
these  worthy  people  are  playing  Chorus  to  Mr.  Gladstones 
Prometheus  Vinctus,  and  avowing  their  conviction  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  Heaven,  and  denouncing  the  cruel  character  of  the 
liberties  which  Kratos  and  Bia  have  just  been  taking  with  the 
good  man’s  limbs.  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  m  such 
troubles  as  no  Prime  Minister  ever  was  m  before:  That :  will 
hardlv  be  seriously  maintained,  even  by  Lord  Wolverton.  there 
was  one  William  Pitt,  the  younger,  quite  another  guess  Prime 
Minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  quite  another  guess  set 
of  troubles  about  him.  There  was  one  Lord  North,  whose 
troubles  had  indeed  this  strong  resemblaucs  to  Mr.  Gladstone  s, 
that  they — but  here  we  are  anticipating  the  next  paragraph. 
Wilkes  was  a  more  awkward  customer  than  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
and  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  or  the  Scotch  at  Derby  were  a 
little  more  formidable  than  the  Mahdi  and  General  Komaroff. 
However  there  is  no  need  to  parade  history.  Let  us  grant 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  troubles  are  the  most  everlasting  tarna¬ 
tion  troubles  that  Prime  Minister  ever  had.  There  remains  the 
little  question,  Are  they  qua  Mr.  Gladstone's  troubles^  so  very 
pathetic?  Must  we,  like" Lord  W’olverton,  weep  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
sore  and  deeply  svmpathize  ?  or  is  the  verdict  to  be  “  Serve  him 
rjo-ht,”  and  serve  England  right  for  putting  him  and  keeping  him 
in  tbe  place  where  he  ought  not  to  be  ?  In  short,  is  Providence 
not  ironic  or  scevo  Iceta  neyotio  at  all,  but  is  it  very  gravely ,  and 
after  a  painfully  regular  fashion,  returning  crops  of  whirlwind  to 
.a  man  and  a  nation  that  have  sown  wind  ? 

Of  course  to  the  Spectator  and  to  Dr.  Allon  and  to  Lord 
Wolverton  such  a  suggestion  is  anathema.  “  Another  Tory  lie,” 
as  Mr.  Bright  says.  Fortunately,  there  are  very  distinct  shins 
that  a  good  many  Englishmen  are  not  quite  of  the  same  opinion. 
A  good  deal  of  sleeping  off  intoxication  can  be  done  in  five  years, 
and  the  stupidest  Radical  who  voted  for  a  Radical  candidate  in 
1880  must  have  unpleasant  reflections  that  the  state  ot  Ireland 
plus  Majuba  plus  the  state  of  Egypt  plus  Sinope-on-the-Khushk 
represents  somehow  or  other  a  very  different  five  years’  work  from 
the  cutting  down  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefauo  and  the  acquisition 
of  Cyprus,  the  Transvaal,  and  a  position  in  Afghanistan  which 
would  have  made  the  present  trouble  impossible.  In  fact,  it  is 
■  only  a  feeling  of  this  very  sort  which  finds,  quite  unconsciously 
no  doubt,  expression  in  talk  about  the  pathos  ot  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
troubles  and  about  the  irony  of  Providence.  With  people  who 
let  it  take  such  expressions,  and  are  satisfied  with  them,  there  is, 
of  course,  nothing  to  be  done.  They  will  go  on  till  they  weep 
tears  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  some  day  when  he  asks 
Prince  Bismarck  "whether  Germany  would  not  like  Ceylon,  and 
admits  that  it  is  very  reasonable  of  Russia,  having  no  Atlantic 
port,  to  require  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  coaling-station.  But  other 
people  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  look  up  the  origin  of  these 
pathetic  troubles,  and  they  are  doing  so  Not  in  wicked  1’ory  prints, 
not  in  organs  of  the  temples  of  luxury  and  ea-e,  but  in  robust 
provincial  Liberal  newspapers,  you  find  it  frankly  confessed  that  it 
might  have  been  more  statesmanlike  to  meet  Germany's  colonial 
desires  half  way,  and  secure  her  friendship,  rather  than  first  to  pay 
no  attention  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  submit  in  a  fashion  that 
deserves  and  meets  with  no  kind  of  gratitude.  Not  Tories  or 
Clubmen,  but  plain  men  of  business,  of  no  politics,  or  ot  Liberal 
politics,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  gratuitous  and  almost 
whimsical  slighting  of  the  central  European  Powers  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  since  his  coming  to  power,  is  the  main  cause  of  all 
our  difficulties,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Afghanistan.  As  to  Egypt 
there  are  not  ten  men  in  a  hundred,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  who 
do  not  know  and  acknowledge  that  the  precipitancy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  first  interlering,  and  the  heedlessuess  and  vacillation  of 
their  subsequent  conduct,  are  the  sole  causes  of  our  difficulties 
there.  Add  to  tbe  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have 
voted  in  this  sense  those  who  have  spoken  in  it  and  then  voted  in 
the  other,  and  not  only  a  clear  but  a  large  majority  will  be  found 
to  have  recognized  the  fact.  Ministers  themselves — unexception¬ 
able  witnesses— admit  that  the  Majuba  action  was  a  blunder,  and 
the  cause  of  all  subsequent  difficulties  in  Africa.  As  for  the  present 
business,  what  is  it  but  the  punctual,  exact,  and  all  but  complete 
realization  of  warnings  which  have  been  addressed,  not  merely  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  throughout  his  present  Government,  but  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  throughout  his  last  ?  It  is  a  pathetic  trouble  that  the 
Russians  should  be  at  the  gates  of  Herat;  and  for  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  informed  scores  of  times  that,  if  lie  did 
what  he  did,  and  did  not  do  what  he  did  not  do,  the  Russians 
would  beat  the  gates  of  Herat.  It  is  providential  irony  that 
Russian  pledges  have  turned  out  to  mean  nothing  ;  and  every  man 
not  crazed  by  some  private  fad  about  mountains  that  do  not  exist 
and  deserts  which  are  considerably  ensier  to  pass  over  than  Chat- 
moss  has  known  for  scores  of  years  that  Russian  pledges  never  do 
mean  anything.  Every  trouble  that  has  come  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  these  five  years  is  a  direct  nnd  immediate  consequence  of  his 
own  act  or  his  own  neglect ;  every  net  and  every  neglect  has  had 
its  consequences  clearly  explained  to  him  beforehand  ;  and,  with 
the  explanation  before  him,  he  has  “  gone  and  done  it  or  ne¬ 
glected  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 


So  the  child  is  told  that,  if  he  puts  his  finger  in  the  candle,  it 
will  be  burned,  and  he  goes  and  puts  his  finger  in  the  candle  and 
it  is  burned.  Whereupon,  in  tbe  true  spirit  of  an  aged  and 
amiable  nurse,  he  is  told  to  come  to  his  own  Spectator  and  be 
pitied,  and  it  was  very  cruel  of  the  naughty  ironical  candle  to 
burn  him,  that  it  was.  He  plays  with  edged  tools  and  he  cuts 
his  fingers,  and  the  eyes  of  good  Dr.  Allon  stream  at  this 
pathetic  instance  of  the  fact  that  tho  Devil  is  come  among 
us  having  great  wrath ,  and  Lord  \\  olverton  laments  like 
a  modern  Jeremiah  over  his  old  friend,  his  old  master,  his 
great  leader,  and  is  quite  sure  that  nobody  ever  was  so  troubled 
before.  We  have  already  advanced  modern  instances  against 
this  thesis  of  Lord  Wolverton’s ;  but  we  can  do  better.  Tommy 
Merton  was  not,  it  is  true,  a  Prime  Minister;  but  his  experience 
was  singularlv  like  Mr.  Gladstones.  “  lommy,  says  his  first 
immortal  biographer,  “  was  naturally  a  very  good-natured  boy, 
but  unfortunately  had  been  spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  .  .  . 
He  had  several  servants  to  wait  on  him,  who  were  forbidden  on 
any  account  to  contradict  him.”  Whether  this  specially  applies 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  his  intimate  friends  can  best  tell.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  course  of  indulgence  and  non-contradiction 
led  Master  Merton  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  this 
was  what  happened.  “  Frequently  did  he  cut  himself  with  knives 
[Irish  and  Egyptian  questions],  at  other  times  throw  heavy 
things  [the  wrath  of  Prince  Bismarck]  on  his  head,  and  once  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  scalded  to  death  by  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  [eau  de  Komaroff]  ”  ;  and  we  all  remember  that  when 
Tommy’s  misdeeds  came  to  a  crisis,  Mrs.  Merton  and  the  ladies 
caught  him  up  in  their  arms  and  pitied  him,  and  doubtless 
abused  Providence  quite  after  the  fashion  of  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary.  The  parallel  is  very  pleasing,  and  we  commend  it  to  Lord 
W olverton.  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  commend  it  to  Dr.  Allon 
or  the  Spectator.  But  there  are  two  differences  in  it  that  trouble 
us.  In  the  first  place,  the  knives  and  the  weights  and  the  kettles 
damaged  Tommy  alone— in  this  case,  alas !  they  damage  the  people 
of  England.  In  tbe  second  place,  Tommy  became  a  reformed 
character,  whether  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  ot  Mrs.  Merton  _and 
the  ladies  is  not  certain.  “  But  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit,  we 
fear,  before  reform  comes  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  “  ACCADEMIA  DEI  LINCEI.” 

171  ROM  time  to  time  we  hear  questions  asked  as  to  the  “  Acca- 
-  demia  dei  Lincei”;  and  we  find  it  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
modern,  and  at  others  as  an  extinct  institution.  In  fact  it  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  older  than  our  Royal  Society, 
and,  after  going  through  many  ebauges  since  its  foundation,  it  now 
fills  a  place  in  the  scientific  and  literary  life  of  Italy  analogous  to 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  Royal  Society  in  England.  ^  The 
idea  which  was  once  prevalent  ot  an  Italian  “  Academy  as  a 
centre  of  learned  and  often  unlearned  trifling  was  in  too  many 
cases  justified  by  facts.  During  the  long  intellectual  exhaustion 
and  enslavement  of  Italy,  and  amid  the  political  divisions  by  which 
the  country  was  broken  up,  no  common  national  movement  ot  the 
mind  was  possible ;  and  those  who  had  any  taste  for  science  or 
letters  had  to  satisfy  it  as  best  they  could,  and  as  well  as  the  ruling 
powers  allowed  them  to  do.  Perhaps  undue  contempt  has  been 
shown  to  institutions  which,  during  the  long  paralysis  under  which 
Italv  lay  for  two  centuries  and  a  halt,  at  least  kept  alive  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  scholarship,  and  gave  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  things 
of  the  mind  an  easy  mode  of  mutual  help  and  intercourse,  lo  tne 
more  virile  spirits  who  arose  in  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centurv,  we  can  well  understand  that  they  offered  little  charm  and 
much  "food  for  contempt.  But  we  must  not  take  their  impa¬ 
tience,  however  natural  it  was,  as  our  only  guide  in  an  historical 
account  of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  better  for  a  country  to  take  the 
interest  of  a  dilettante  in  science  and  literature  than  not  to  care  tor 
them  at  all.  The  “  Accademia  dei  Lincei  ’’  is  a  striking  example 
of  an  institution  which  was  born  in  evil  days  for  science  in  Italy, 
was  founded  with  a  serious  purpose,  was  carried  on  fitfully  through 
generations  of  intellectual  torpor  and  subjection,  and  which  has 
finally  taken  its  place  among  the  chiet  learned  associations  ot 

Europe.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  brief  narrative  which  we  here  give  of  its  early  days  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  authorized  work  ol  Huron  Larutti.  lhe  Academy  was 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  four  young 
men.  Federico  Cesi,  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  was  only  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time  when  he  set  himself  to  the  work ;  his  three 
associates  were  no  more  than  twenty-three.  It  was  in  1603  that 
the  Society  took  a  definite  shape.  One  ot  the  four  founders,  Heck, 
was  an  emigrant  from  tho  Low  Countries  a  Catholic  h\ing 
among  a  Calvinistic  population — and  be  found  his  way  to  Rome, 
as  the  records  of  the  Society  tell,  “  hmreticorum  injuriisin  Italiuui 
coactus.”  lie  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  which  cost  his  op¬ 
ponent  his  life,  and,  ns  it  was  proved  that  he  laid  been  wantonly 
attacked,  was  set  at  liberty,  nnd  was  hospitably  received  into  the 
house  of  the  Cesi  family.  With  these  two  were  associated  Francesco 
Stelluti  and  Annstasio  de  Filiis.  The  hopes  of  tbe  founders  were 
ambitious,  and  were  such  as  only  very  young  men  could  cheiish. 
Their  desire  was  to  found  a  worldwide  Society,  which  should 
combine  scientific  research  of  all  kinds  with  moral  excellence. 
TI10  example  of  various  religious  orders,  notably  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  bud  shown  wli  it  could  be  done  by  zeal  and  organization  ; 
but  the  lour  young  uieu  did  not  see  that  such  general  enthusiasm 
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as  was  at  hand  in  their  days  did  not  take  the  scientific  form.  In 
one  of  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Academy  its  object  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed: — “Finis  ejus  est  rerum  cognitionem  et  sapientiam  non 
solum  acquirere,  recte  pieque  simul  vivendo,  sed  et  hominibus 
voce  et  scriptis  absque  ullius  noxa  pacifice  pandere.”  This  was 
the  principle  on  which  they  hoped  to  establish  something'  like  the 
great  Orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  generous  dream, 
and  one  which  no  cultivated  man  can  think  of  without  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  those  who  were  moved  by  it.  But  it  was  mixed 
up  with  many  tokens  of  the  puerility  of  the  founders.  They  took 
special  names,  like  other  members  of  similar  but  less  successful 
academies  founded  about  the  same  time,  calling  themselves  respec¬ 
tively  “  Celivago,”  “  Tardigrado,”  “  Eclissato,”  and  “  Illuminato.” 
They  assumed  as  their  emblem  the  “  Lynx,”  on  the  ground  of  its 
reputed  keen-sightedness,  and  as  their  motto  “  Sagacius  ista.”  They 
objected  to  married  life  on  the  plea  that  it  was  “  mollis  et  effeminata 
requies.  ’  The  17th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  four  youths 
founded  their  society,  was  to  be  kept  thenceforth  as  a  day  of  fes¬ 
tivity  by  all  members  of  the  Academy,  “  boni  ominis  causa.”  It 
was  the  duty  of  each  to  read  from  time  to  time  some  thesis  or 
-other.  Heck  was  reader  in  “Platonic  and  Transcendental  Philo¬ 
sophy.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told, discoursing  on  “metaphysics 
and  astronomy,”  he  proposed  a  medicine  of  his  own  to  “  keep 
the  soul  alert,  and  to  prevent  it  from  growing  sluggish  by 
reason  of  the  heaviness  of  the  body.  At  the  opening  ceremony7 
they  sang  the  Te  Deuin,  and  decreed  that  every  meeting  should 
be  opened  with  the  reading  of  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  It 
was  further  resolved  that  the  Society  should  be  put  under  the 
special  protection  of  one  of  the  saints  ;  and  St.  John,  the  “  Apostle 
of  hidden  visions,”  was  chosen  as  their  patron.  The  early  statutes 
of  the  Academy  contain  much  that  is  curious.  The  lengthy  rule 
in  which  the  objects  of  it  are  set  forth  is  mostly  rhetorical,  and 
resembles  a  sermon  much  more  than  a  businesslike  statement  of 
the  aims  of  a  scientific  Society.  There  are  one  or  two  sentences 
in  it,  however,  which  may  be  worth  quoting: — “Politicas  con- 
troversias,  immo  rixas  omnes,  et  adversus  alios  verbosas  con- 
tentiones  proesertim  spontaneas,  et  qute  simultatem,  odium  et 
inimicitias  movere  posse  videbuntur,  alto  silentio  Lyncei  pne- 
teribunt.  ’  And  again,  a  little  further  on  : — “  Illud  autem  Lyuceis 
sumrne  cordi  et  curse  perpetuo  sit,  ut  Principibus,  Christi  fidelibus 
omnibus,  et  prsesertim  Ecclesiasticis  devotissimi  vivunt.”  The 
last  quotation  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  smile  by  those  who 
recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  living  members  of 
the  present  Academy.  In  conclusion,  the  help  is  invoked  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  of  St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  Martyr,  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  St.  Charles  (Borromeo),  and  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  ; 
and  it  is  declared  that  those  who  do  not  diligently  keep  the 
statutes  shall  have  no  name,  lot,  or  part  among  the  “  Lincei.” 

It  is  instructive  to  look  into  the  list  of  the  writings  of  the 
four  founders  of  the  Academy,  not  that  any  of  them  are  known 
to  the  general  public  of  readers  or  have  a  serious  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  but.  because  they  show  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
Academy  better,  indeed,  than  their  own  formal  statutes.  Those 
of  Cesi  are  mostly  treatises  on  the  natural  sciences  as  they  were 
then  understood  ;  and  it  is  said  by  some  modern  critics  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  science  of  botany  have  been  of  permanent  value.  The 
writings  of  Heck  bear  chiefly  on  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  boundaries  of  physics, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  astrology  were  at  this  time  by  no  means 
distinctly  marked.  _  iStelluti  wrote  a  translation  of  Persius,  two 
Epithalamia,  a  treatise  on  the  “  Physiognomy  ”  of  the  human  body, 
and  other  works.  But  the  majority  ot  the  early  publications  of 
the  Academy  seem  to  show  clearly  that  the  inquiry  into  the  laws 
and  secrets  of  external  nature  was  what  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  ot  the  founders.  It  was  not,  however,  a  time  for  freedom 
of  thought  in  Italy  on  any  subject.  A  couple  of  years  before  the 
Academy  was  lounded  Giordano  Bruno  had  been  burnt  in  Borne, 
and  some  years  later  Galileo,  who  became  associated  with  the 
new  Society,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church.  Heck  was  the 
first  of  the  founders  to  be  attacked,  and  the  justifiable  homicide 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of  was  made  the  plea  for  an 
attempt  (which  he  frustrated;  to  arrest  him.  He  left  Italy  and 
travelled  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  including  England,  and 
sent  reports  on  the  results  of  lm  journeys  to  his  colleagues 
in  Italy.  He  was  driven  from  Rome  as  a  heretic,  and  a  second 
time  from  his  native  land  as  a  Catholic.  It  would  be  inte¬ 
resting,  if  space  allowed,  to  give  extracts  from  his  published 
correspondence  with  his  iriends  in  Rome.  One  example  must 
suffice.  At  Prague  he  wished  to  marry,  but  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  from  his  superior,  and  one  of  his  colleagues :—“  Absit, 
absit,  absit,  etiam  de  hujus  rei  minima  suspicio  .  .  .  procul, 
procul  a  tuo  pectore  et  mente  cogitatio  effugiat.”  The  further 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  given  by  Baron  Carutti  are 
exceedingly  comic.  In  1616  the  poor  man  became  insane,  and 
was  expelled  from  this  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of 
the  founders.  In  1611  the  Society  enrolled  among  its  names 
that  of  Galileo.  His  signature  runs  as  follows: — “Ego  Galileus 
Galilaeus  Vincentii  filius  Elorentinus  setatis  mem  anno  IIL.  [a 
mistake  for  Ll[.]  Sal.  1611  die  23  April:  Eornce  manu  propria 
scripsi.  ’  The  name  of  Galileo  has  perhaps  caused  the  Academy 
to  be  associated  more  exclusively  with  the  natural  sciences  than 
was  the  intention  ot  the  founders  ;  because  we  find  that  in  the  rules 
of  the  “  Lincei,  while  the  study  of  nature  is  enjoined,  the  pro¬ 
viso  is  added: —  “  Non  neglectis  interim  amceniorum  musarum  et 
fhilologiae  oruamentis.”  In  the  controversy  between  Galileo  and 


the.  Church  the  “  Lincei  ”  were  unavoidably  mixed  up — they 
taking  his  part  against  his  accusers.  Galileo’s  plea  that  he  put 
forward  his  views  as  not  necessarily  true  in  fact,  but  true  ex 
hypothesi,  was  adopted  by  the  Academy,  and  was  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  casuistry  of  the  day.  The  accuser  of  Galileo, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Academy,  was  censured  and  practically  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  body.  It  is  asserted  that  the  word  “  telescope  ”  had 
its  origin  among  the  “  Lincei.”  The  whole  relations  of  Galileo  with, 
his  colleagues  in  the  Academy  are  full  of  interest.  The  reports  of 
the  bociety  give  an  account  of  the  members  studying  the  heavens 
through  Galileo  s  telescope,  and  the  puzzle  they  found  in  coming 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  his  new  doctrines.  Cesi  writes  from  Rome 
to  btelluti  in  April  1611,  telling  him  of  the  observations  which 
had  oeen  made.  .The  moon  is  seen  to  be  “  mountainous,  cavernous, 
sinuous,  abounding  in  water.”  The  heavens  are  “  either  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  not  different  from  our  own  air,  or  else  are  such 
as  the  Pythagoreans  held  them  to  be.”  (Cesi’s  explanation  of  the 
Pythagorean  view  which  follows  is  lost  in  a  muddle  of  bad 
Latin,  bad  Italian,  and  bad  logic.)  But  he  wavers  as  to  whether 
the  geocentric  theory  may  not,  after  all,  be  the  true  one. 

Iliese  lew  notes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Academy  may  serve 
to  show  to.  some  extent  its  nature  and  spirit,  and  also  the  con¬ 
dition  of  scientific  inquiry  in  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  foundation. 
Perhaps  never  elsewhere  was  genuine  thought  carried  on  under 
greater  difficulties  than  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  eonnter- 
Reformation.  All  the  material  appliances  of  learning  were  there. 
Books  were  comparatively  abundant,  and  had  been  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  large  classes  who  were  formerly  denied  them.  The 
need  of  literary  and  scientific  interests  was  widely  felt,  as  is  shown 
by  the.  numerous  societies  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
“Lincei’  which  sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
incubus  ot  a  repressive  Church  lay  upon  them  all.  The  sense 
that  they  must  confine  themselves  to  themes  not  liable  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  questioning  the  authority  of  the  Church  paralysed  them. 
They  served  at  first  to  excite  thought  which  it  was  unsafe  or  im¬ 
possible  to  avow  publicly,  and  gradually  therefore  sank  into  mere 
schouls  of  pedantry  or  verbiage.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  “  Accademia  dei  Lincei,” 
and  to  point  out  the  circumstances  of  its  fall  and  dissoluiion,  and 
ot  its  revival  under  happier  auspices. 


GERMAN  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

HP  HE  recent  season  of  German  opera  in  New  York  has  had  a 
J-  marked  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  musical  public  in  that 
city.  An  important  advance  has  been  made  in  the  culture  of  the 
place,  and  this  must  be  glad  news  to  ail  who  are  concerned  about 
the  intellectual  growth  of  the  world.  The  regard  of  the  New 
York  public  for  opera  has  not  heretofore  been  of  a  deep  nature. 
Opera  has  been  simply  a  form  of  fashionable  recreation  as  it  is  in 
some  other  cities.  The  opera- box  has  aflorded  an  excellent  salon 
for  a  small  conversazione,  where  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
transform  the  entertainment  into  a  soiree  musicale  was  a  little 
silence  now  and  then.  Those  who  visited  the  opera  fur  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  social  enjoyment  went  to  hear,  not  the 
opera,  but  the  prima  donna  or  tenor.  New  York  has  not  hitherto 
known  what  it  meant  to  love  opera  for  its  own  sake.  The  greater 
part  of  every  audience  has  been  composed  of  fashionable '"people 
who  would  shudder  at  the  mere  thought  of  going  to  a  concert 
where  they  might  be  condemned  to  an  hour  of  Schumann  or 
twenty  minutes  of  Bach.  But  to  hear  Patti  sing  “  Ah,  quel 
giorno,”  or  Scalchi  warble  “  Le  parlate  d’amor,”  or  Campauini 
declaim  “  Di  quella  pira  ”  has  been  real  delight  to  New  York 
opera-goers.  It  was  not  the  music ;  Rossini,  Gounod,  and  Verdi 
were  all  one  to  the  fair  New  Yorker  so  long  as  she  could  listen 
to  Pattis  torrent  of  Jioriture,  Scalchi  s  A  below  and  Campanini’s 
C  above.  It  was  not  opera,  but  great  singers  in  opera  that  were 
wanted. 

One  need  not  have  very  keen  perception  to  discover  the  causes 
of  this  condition  of  things.  The  home  of  music  and  of  great 
musicians  is  Europe.  Here  they  are  born,  are  taught,  and  are 
first  made  known  to  the  world.  And  when  they  have  acquired 
fame  and  much  European  gold,  they  turn  their  eves  longingly  to 
the  shores  of  America,  where,  though  the  silver  dollar  kT  as°  false 
as  it  is  fair,  the  unbeautiful  greenback  smiles  alluringly.  The 
impresarios  who  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  American  musical 
market  have  found  that  the  reputation  of  great  singers  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic  has  established  the  tone  of  public  demand. 

1  he  Americans  wanted  to  hear  the  singers,  and  the  managers 
hastened  to  comply  with  their  demand.  No  matter  what  the 
opera  was,  no  matter  about  the  minor  singers,  the  scenery,  or  the 
chorus,  so  long  as  the  great  sieger  was  secured  and  exhibited  in 
popular  characters.  And  the  poor  dear  Americans,  sitting  com¬ 
placently  in  their  boxes  and  witnessing  the  brave  efforts  of  a 
worn-out  singer  to  carry  the  dead-weight  of  a  weak  opera,  a 
weaker  company,  and  a  dismal  mise-en-scene,  have  been  happy  in 
the  thought  that  they  were  enjoying  that  which  had  electrified 
Europe.  Truly,  in  the  phrase  of  their  own  Franklin,  they  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  whistle.  The  first  knowledge  that  the 
Americans  gained  of  what  Italian  opera  meant  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  who  presented  several  operas  in  his  earlier 
seasons  in  New  York  with  something  like  finish.  But  his  recent 
labours  in  New  York  have  beeu  lovingly  confined  to  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  star  system  which  he  in  the  season  of  1883-1884, 
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■with.  Mesdames  Patti  and  Gerster  and  Signor  Galassi  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  hopeless  incompetence,  brought  to  its  logical  perfection. 
Mr.  Henry  Abbey  in  the  same  season  undertook  to  give  the  New 
York  public  star3  and  a  good  general  company  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  Mr.  Mapleson  had  done  some  time  before  in  London,  and 
•with  much  the  same  result. 

The  recent  season,  of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  laid  the  foundations  of  a  total  change  in  the  operatic 
taste  of  New  York.  The  management  aimed  at  setting  before 
the  public  a  good  general  company,  in  which  all  the  singers  were 
competent  to  perform  the  rules  entrusted  to  them.  There  was  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  make  a  star  of  any 
person,  except  experimentally.  The  public  pulse  was  felt  upon 
this  point,  and  was  found  to  be  without  a  flutter  of  excitement. 
La  Juive,  with  Frau  Materna  as  a  star,  was  less  successful 
than  Le  Prophete,  in  which  she  did  not  appear.  The  public 
fell  in  with  the  existing  conditions  of  the  company  from  the 
outset.  There  were  accomplished  performers  to  till  the  leading 
parts,  competent  persons  for  the  minor  parts,  a  fine  chorus,  excellent 
scenerv,  rich  and  appropriate  costumes,  and  a  superb  orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  the  late  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  a  musician 
of  profound  learning,  catholic  taste,  and  boundless  enthusiasm. 
The  public  of  New  York  found  itself  forgetting  to  lavish  its 
plaudits  upon  some  one  particular  singer,  because  there  were  no 
weaknesses  to  make  the  unusual  strength  of  the  one  singer  promi¬ 
nent.  The  public  began  to  find  that,  behind  the  singers,  the 
scenery,  and  the  orchestra,  there  was  something  greater  than  all — 
the  composer.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  opera-goers  of 
New  York  discovered  the  opera,  and  perceived  its  strength.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  was  that  only  those  operas  in  which  the 
singers  and  the  composers  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  were 
successful.  In  the  Italian  operas — William  Tell  and  lligoletto, 
for  instance — the  national  characteristics  of  the  singers  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  composers.  They  were  of  different  schools. 
Hence  the  personal  and  artistic  qualities  of  the  singers  were 
thrown  into  strong  relief.  In  the  German  operas — Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser,  and  Die  Walkiire — the  company  was  most  successful, 
because  the  perfect  sympathy  of  the  singers  with  the  composer  made 
the  performances  once  more  symmetrical,  and  the  personal  traits 
of  the  artists  became  merged  again  in  the  well-rounded  whole. 
The  works  which  were  artistically  the  most  successful  and  which 
drew  the  largest  amounts  of  money  were  Le  Prophete  and  Die 
Walkiire ,  the  most  advanced  types  of  two  totally  different  schools 
of  opera.  The  Wagner  operas  .aroused  the  greatest  public  interest 
and  absorbed  the  attention  of  both  musical  people  aud  fashionable 
opera-goers. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  this  state  of  affairs  has 
not  fully  pleased  the  stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  New  York’s  most  fashionable  circles,  and 
those  who  do  not  are  wealthy  enough  to  seem  to  do  so.  Italian 
opera  has  been  a  plaything  with  these  people.  They  have  spent 
their  money  upon  it,  and  have  been  amused  by  it.  They  took  up 
German  opera  last  autumn  because  they  could  get  nothing  else. 
And,  behold  !  that  which  they  took  to  fill  a  gap  overwhelmed  them 
with  a  popular  success,  and  has  threatened  dire  destruction  to 
their  Italian  playthings.  Italian  opera  was  a  light  and  harmless 
amusement ;  but  this  German  opera  is  a  very  serious  business,  fit 
enough  for  long-haired  Bohemians  or  lean  and  passionate  maids 
of  Camelot,  but  not  at  all  the  thing  for  the  lawn  neck-ties  and 
lace  sleeves  of  Philistia.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  as  if  the  Metro¬ 
politan  people  had  resolved  to  submit  to  it.  There  will  be  more 
German  opera  in  their  house  next  season.  Like  the  military 
aesthetes  in  Patience,  they  do  it ;  but  they  do  not  like  it. 

What  the  effect  of  this  sudden  invasion  of  German  opera  will 
be  in  New  York  can  hardly  be  foretold  now.  That  it  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  city  and  the  country 
at  large,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  German  art,  with  its 
seriousness  of  purpose  nnd  thoughtful  execution  of  details,  was 
never  before  brought  to  bear  so  forcibly  upon  the  American 
public.  Plenty  of  German  music,  it  is  true,  has  been  given  in 
New  York.  The  winter  season  of  the  American  metropolis  is 
rich  in  fine  concerts,  where  the  best  music  is  presented  in  ex¬ 
cellent  style.  The  labours  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony 
Societies  in  making  known  the  great  orchestral  works  and  of  the 
Chorus  and  Oratorio  Societies  in  producing  vocal  compositions  have 
had  a  deep  nnd  lasting  effect  upon  the  American  public.  But 
music  of  the  kind  which  these  organizations  perform  appeals  only 
to  people  of  musical  culture.  Opera  is  the  form  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  which  is  attractive  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  The  simple 
fact  that  it  has  always  been  regarded  in  New  York  as  the  most 
fashionable  kind  of  stage  entertainment  has  been  enough  to  make 
the  opera-house  seem  a  temple  of  social  distinction  to  all  who 
could  afford  to  enter  it.  The  spectacle  of  a  thoughtless,  frivolous 
public — for  the  genuine  music  lovers  are  in  the  minority — brought 
face  to  face  with  art  work  of  which  the  strength  and  seriousness 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  that  public,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  encouraging.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  future 
of  opera  in  New  York  is  unquestionable.  It  must  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  a  perception  of  the  folly  and  deformity  of  the  star 
system,  and  create  a  demand  for  symmetrical  performances.  If  it 
accomplishes  that,  the  recent  season  of  German  opera  will  have 
done  tho  New  York  public  great  good. 


PONDS. 

THE  importance  of  water  in  a  landscape  is  a  subject  that 
requires  no  comment.  The  smallest  gleam  of  light  upon  or 
reflection  in  a  river,  a  lake,  or  even  some  tiny  pool,  will  at  once 
impart  an  entirely  different  character  to  a  view,  and  brighten  it 
up  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  can  accomplish.  The  smaller 
the  piece  of  water,  moreover,  the  greater  effect  will  often  he  pro¬ 
duced,  and  an  insignificant  little  puddle  will  very  likely  be  of 
greater  value,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  than  a  broad  stretch 
of  river  or  lake.  Similarly  there  is  often  much  more  interest 
attaching  to  a  pond,  apart  from  any  connexion  with  art  or  land¬ 
scape,  than  to  a  larger  and  more  important  sheet  of  water. 

And  first,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  pond.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  this  designation  is  applied  to  any  piece  of  water,  no 
matter"  how  large,  that  is  not  actually  a  running  stream.  A 
“  pond  ”  may  here  mean  a  lake  a  mile  or  two  round,  perhaps,  and 
corresponds,  "in  fact,  to  the  “  mere  ”  of  other  localities.  So,  also, 
in  France,  the  term  etang  is  applied  to  the  large  lagoons  in  the 
Landes  and  other  flat  and  marshy  districts,  many  of  which  are 
several  miles  in  length.  But  the  popular  idea  of  a  pond  is,  of 
course,  something  very  much  smaller,  something  of  which  the 
general  details  and  features  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  average  pond  should 
not  exceed  "an  acre,  or,  at  the  outside,  an  acre  aud  a  half  in 
extent,  and  it  may  of  course  be  a  great  deal  less.  But,  large  or 
small,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  something 
very  attractive  to  most  people  in  the  idea  of  being  the  proprietor 
of  a  piece  of  water  of  any  kind.  In  any  advertisement  of  landed 
property  the  existence  of  such  an  attraction  is  invariably  made  the 
most  of,  and  a  few  embellishments  are  frequently  indulged  in,  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  not  invariably  supported  by  sober  fact.  The 
tiniest  brook  or  running  ditch  will  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
“  a  pretty  trout  stream,”  and  some  stagnant  pool,  with  a  dyspeptic 
water-hen  lurking  in  a  tuft  of  rushes  in  a  corner,  will  be  described 
as  a  sheet  of  ornamental  water  much  frequented  by  wildfowl.  The 
first  thing,  too,  to  be  undertaken  by  a  retired  tradesman  or  other 
dweller  in  a  city  who  may  aspire  to  end  his  days  as  a  countryman 
will  generally  be  to  plan  out  his  territory  with  a  view  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  something  of  the  kind.  It  may  be  no  larger  than  his 
dining-room  table,  an  excavation  set  round  with  shells  or  stucco¬ 
work,  aud  just  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a  frog  or  two  and 
some  gold-fish  ;  but  there  it  is,  however,  a  standing  triumph  of  engi¬ 
neering  skill  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  who  will  smoke  his  pipe 
on  its  bank  with  an  additional  relish  as  he  thinks  of  his  next- 
door  neighbour  over  the  garden  wall,  who,  either  from  want 
of  enterprise,  or  owing  to  natural  difficulties,  has  uot  been  equally 
fortunate.  Such  humble  attempts  at  pond-making  are,  of  course, 
not  likely  to  be  attended  by  great  results ;  aud  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  anything  of  interest  or  romance  lingering  about  the 
newly-puddled  and  too  obviously  artificial  banka  of  the  “  orna¬ 
mental  water”  of  a  suburban  villa.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
the  size,  hut  the  character,  of  the  pond  that  gives  it  a  special  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  wherein  this  should  consist ; 
but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  axiom  that,  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  out  of  the  common  about  the  pond,  something  that 
will  provide  material  for  conversation  and  speculation,  this  inte¬ 
rest  will  certainly  be  wanting.  There  can  be  nothing  particularly 
interesting,  for  instance,  about  a  shallow  roadside  pond,  however 
large,  through  which  carts  can  be  driven  at  any  time,  and  which 
is  more  than  half  dry  in  summer.  Neither  is  the  mind  led  to 
dwell  upon  any  ordinary  piece  of  water  of  uniform  depth — 
unless,  indeed,  this  should  happen  to  be  something  very  much 
out  of  the  common — upon  such  matter-of-fact  constructions  as 
mill-dams,  dew-ponds,  or  any  water  arrangement,  in  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  concealment.  But  once  let  there  be  an 
element  of  mystery  or  uncertainty  about  the  pond,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  assumes  a  different  character.  It  may  be  of  unknown 
and  fabulous  depth,  not  unfrequently  the  case  where  it  has  ori¬ 
ginally  been  a  quarry-hole  or  gravel-pit ;  there  may  be  some  icy- 
cold  spring  in  its  calm,  unfathomable  recesses  that  keeps  it  at  the 
same  level  even  during  the  hottest  weather;  or,  if  occasionally 
liable  to  shrink  within  its  normal  limits  during  the  summer 
months,  some  strange  rock  or  unknowm  object  may  be  discerned, 
when  the  water  is  unusually  clear,  which  at  other  times  remains 
hidden.  We  recollect  such  a  pond  in  the  days  of  our  childhood 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  rectory  garden  in  Suffolk.  It  wras  an 
oblong,  rectangular  piece  of  water  about  fifty  yards  long,  and 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  its  varying  depth. 
At  one  end  it  was  shallow  enough,  but  at  the  other  it  was  un¬ 
fathomable,  according  to  the  old  gardener,  by  tho  longest  pole 
about  the  place.  This  statement  was  probably  absolutely  without 
foundation  ;  but  anyhow  it  made  a  great  impression  on  our  childish 
mind,  aud  we  were  never  tired  of  hearing  its  author  romanco  on  tho 
subject.  According  to  him,  some  former  occupant  of  the  rectory  had 
placed  upon  the  pond  a  gigantic  and  altogether  disproportionato 
model  of  a  ship,  which,  utter  being  there  for  many  years,  had 
gradually  rotted  away  and  suuk  in  the  deepest  part.  With  what 
profound  interest,  not  unmingled  with  awe,  wo  used  to  lie  on  the 
bunk  of  the  pond  in  hot  weather,  and  peer  down  into  its  myste¬ 
rious  depths,  in  tho  fond  hope  of  spying  out  some  remains  of  the 
\  ancient  wreck  !  And  what  was  our  excitement  when  one  day, 
after  a  storm,  there  appeared  on  the  surface  a  rotten  nnd  decaying 
piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  might  by  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  have  passed  for  some  fragment  of  the  sunken  craft! 
In  a  pond  of  this  description,  too,  there  will  not  improbably 
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be  some  remarkable  fish ;  either  some  historical  carp  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  which  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  very  hot  weather 
basking  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  which  no  amount  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  angler  can  succeed  in  enticing  with  rod 
and  line;  or  perhaps  a  fabulous  pike  that  has  been  repeatedly 
hooked,  but  has  invariably  snapped  the  strongest  tackle  as  if 
it  were  thread,  displaying  on  such  occasions  a  side  “  as  big  as 
a  pig,”  as  the  rustics  will  be  certain  to  describe  it,  and  an 
array  of  teeth  to  which  the  jaws  of  an  alligator  would  be  as 
nothing.  And,  even  if  there  be  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
physical  features  or  finny  denizens  of  our  ideal  pond,  there 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  some  local  tradition  attaching  to  it 
which  will  render  it  a  centre  of  interest,  if  not  of  romance  or 
superstition.  If,  while  tolerably  secluded,  it  is  not  actually 
enclosed  in  private  grounds,  it  will  be  a  natural  trysting-place  for 
the  lovers  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
there  should  not  be  some  tradition  of  a  murdered  sweetheart  or 
rival  whose  spirit  frequents  the  place  where  its  body  was  sum¬ 
marily  disposed  of.  An  element  of  antiquity,  moreover,  about  a 
pond  will  of  course  impart  to  it  an  additional  interest.  Most  of 
us  can  call  to  mind  some  old  grange  or  manor-house  where,  at 
the  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned  garden,  perhaps,  will  be  found  a 
still,  mirror-like  pool,  thickly  carpeted  with  water-lilies,  or  re¬ 
flecting  in  its  glassy  surface  a  thousand  shadows  and  tints  from 
the  surrounding  foliage.  It  may  be  an  old  fishpond,  constructed 
centuries  ago,  when  fresh-water  fish  were  an  important  item  in 
the  daily  supplies  of  a  household,  and  not  improbably  an  adj  unct  to 
some  abbey  or  monastery,  of  which  it  is  the  last  remaining  vestige; 
or  it  may  have  been  merely  part  of  some  old  “  pleasance,”  laid  out, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with  formal  alleys  and  quaintly 
clipped  yew  or  box  edges,  with  here  and  there,  in  a  corner,  a 
Diana,  Mercury,  or  other  mythological  statue,  mellowed  by  time 
into  a  harmonious  combination  with  all  around.  Not  improbably, 
too.  there  may  be  a  moss-grown  and  weather-stained  sundial  some¬ 
where  at  hand,  which,  could  it  speak  of  all  it  has  seen  during  the 
many  hours  that  the  shadow  of  its  index  has  recorded,  might  have 
a  curious  tale  to  tell.  Altogether  a  pleasant  nook  in  which  to  dream 
away  a  summer  afternoon  or  moralize  over  an  autumn  sunset. 
Such  a  pond,  too,  is  bound  to  have  some  story  or  association  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  But,  in  order  to  comprehend  any  of  the  elements 
of  interest  or  romance  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  natural  obstacles  to  the  draiuing-otf, 
or  even  the  dragging,  of  the  water.  A  pond  of  which  every  hole 
and  corner  can  be  periodically  laid  bare  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  or 
where  the  fish  can  be  accounted  for  whenever  desired  by  means  of 
a  drag-net,  cannot  possibly  keep  up  a  character  for  mystery  or 
romance.  Our  ideal  pond  must  be  shrouded  in  a  kind  of  glamour, 
and  its  associations  must  be  undisturbed  by  anything  common¬ 
place  or  material.  Once,  however,  let  these  conditions  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  pond  will  become  a  source  of  unceasing  interest. 
A  river  has,  of  course,  special  attractions  of  its  own.  There 
is  a  life  and  a  poetry  about  it  that  no  standing  water  can 
as,  ire  to  ;  and  few  persons  would  on  first  thoughts  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  pond  being  favourably  compared  with  a  running 
stream.  But  there  is,  alter  all,  something  essentially  fleeting 
aud  transitory  about  the  very  nature  of  a  river;  and  it  will 
generally  be  tound  that  any  story  or  legend  attaching  to  it  is  in 
connexion  with  some  deep  bend  or  reach  where  the  character  of 
a  pond  has  been  most  nearly  approached.  A  river,  in  fact,  is 
always  moving,  and  there  is  nothing  permanent  about  it.  But  the 
waters  of  our  pond  are  always  with  us  ;  and  whatever  there  may 
be  of  interest  about  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  daily  life.  Every  one 
is  now  familiar  with  the  celebrated  pond  in  Happy  Thoui/hts,  on 
the  domain  of  Boodels  (of  Boodels),  the  dragging  of  which  whs 
always  on  the  point  of  coming  off,  but  somehow  never  did,  and 
which  has  reappeared  in  a  subsequent  series  as  furnishing  a  staple 
subject  of  conversation  to  the  visitors  at  Boodels,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  the  supposed  abode  of  a  sort  of  Kraken,  or  sea-serpent,  in 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  eel.  This,  in  fact,  just  hits  off  the  ideal 
of  a  good,  useful,  domestic  pond — something  that  will  always 
furnish  an  object  for  a  stroll,  a  topic  for  conversation,  and  a  fund 
of  mild  interest  to  the  owner  and  his  friends.  Such  a  pond  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  possession,  and,  if  made  the  most  of,  ought  to  add 
materially  to  the  attractions  of  a  house  or  property. 


HIERONYMUS  MAGIUS  DE  TINTINXABULIS. 

IN  a  general  way  subjects  are  rather  chosen  for  than  by  authors; 

but  a  certain  element  of  volition  must  be  accorded  in  the  case 
of  a  captive  deprived  of  access  to  books  and  using  composition  as  a 
solace  to  his  weary,  hopeless  lot. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  remarkable  man  Girolamo  Magi, 
whose  name  is  now  nearly  unknown  save  to  a  few  specialists.  A 
student  of  rhetoric  and  history  under  Robertelli,  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  a  commentator  on  Virgil  and  Gellius,  an  autiquary,  an 
architect,  a  jurist,  he  must  needs  have  been  a  “full  man”;  and 
his  posthumous  works  bear  a  remarkable  witness  to  his  exactness 
and  readiness.  lie  was  born  (as  we  find  from  the  “  Elogium  ”  pre¬ 
fixed  by  Du  Fresne  to  the  second  of  the  two  posthumous  treatises 
Ue  Tintinnabulis  and  He  Tor  mentis)  at  Anghiari,  in  Tuscany,  and 
in  middle  life  was  sent  by  the  Venetians  to  Cyprus ,“  Judex 
causarum  militaris.”  After  the  capture  of  Famagusta  by  the 
Turks  in  1571,  and  the  flaying  alive  of  Bragadino,  the  governor  , 
of  the  city,  Magius  was  carried  away  in  servitude  to  Asia,  and 


thence  to  Constantinople,  where  he  managed  to  get  his  Bell 
manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Rym,  of  Ghent,  ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
treatise  on  tortures  he  furnished  a  final  illustration  to  the  work 
by  undergoing  strangling.  Both  treatises  abound  in  references 
and  quotations,  though  written  under  the  most  discouraging 
conditions,  corporal  as  well  as  mental,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface 
to  the  former  work,  which  alone  is  our  subject. 

He  had  noticed  the  absence  of  bells  among  the  Turks,  which 
negative  suggestion  wrought  upon  him  to  bring  forth  things  old 
out  of  the  well-stored  treasury  of  his  mind.  Working  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  very  beginning,  in  his  etymological  dissertation  he 
enters  on  the  subject  of  the  words  Kola  and  Campana,  points  out 
that  the  former  is  a  word  cited  by  Quintilian,  and  therefore  not 
originating  from  Paulin  us  of  Nola. 

Had  he  been  in  Bologna  he  would  no  doubt  have  made  his  case 
stronger,  for  Quintilian  quotes  from  Caecilius.  "With  regard 
to  Paulinus  as  the  alleged  introducer  of  bells  into  the  Christian 
Church,  he  refers  to  Gennadius  as  mentioning  no  such  thing  in  his 
additions  to  St.  Jerome's  book  on  Illustrious  Men,  and  quotes 
Petrarch  and  Panvinius  in  favour  of  Pope  Sabinian.  Campana 
may  come  possibly  from  the  copper  of  Temesa,  in  Campania,  say 
some ;  but  he  inclines  to  other  views.  His  annotator,  Francis 
Sweert,  of  Antwerp,  like  many  other  annotators,  is  very  anxious 
to  set  Magius  in  the  right  way,  and  he  devotes  a  note  to  asserting 
the  commonly-received  view  about  Paulinus.  There  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  little  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  author  and  the 
commentator.  The  former  without  books  quotes  his  authorities  ; 
the  latter  in  a  learned  city,  removed  by  nearly  a  century  from 
Magius,  and  employed  by  the  publisher  Frisius  to  re-edit  Magius, 
gives  bare  assertion. 

To  pass  over  Martial’s  /F.s  T/iermarum,  the  little  bells  in  the  tomb 
of  Porsena,  and  the  bell  attached  to  Lucian’s  clepsydra,  each  of 
which  subjects  might  form  a  separate  treatise,  we  come  to  later 
uses,  and  first  to  bells  round  the  necks  of  animals.  Here  Sweert 
gives  a  racy  note  on  Turkish  Hermits,  accompanied  by  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one  of  these  “  religiosi,  vel  potius  hypocritae  ”  on  his 
way  to  a  begging  expedition  in  some  city,  accompanied  by  a  stag 
with  a  bell  round  his  neck.  Magius  himself  mentions  an  opinion 
current  in  his  day  that  the  priests  of  the  “Syrian  goddess”  used 
bells  for  this  same  purpose,  and  refers  to  an  ancient  statue, 
“  Romae  opinor,  sacerdos  hujusmodi  cum  pera  et  tintinnabulo.” 
With  these  he  associates  certain  Franciscan  friars  of  his  day, 
“  qui  Divi  Antonii  fratres  nuncupantur,”  adding  that  he  has  seen 
a  painting  of  St.  Antony  with  a  bell.  In  England  we  have  that 
saint  on  rood-screens,  accompanied  by  a  pig  bearing  a  bell.  When 
we  consider  how  St.  Antony’s  pigs,  duly  belled,  had  free  forage  in 
London  a  few  centuries  since,  and  how  at  this  day  the  Indian 
fakir  announces  his  wants  with  a  holy  bell,  there  seems  to  be  a 
connexion  of  old  standing  between  bells  and  begging. 

From  animals  carrying  bells  for  the  advantage  of  men,  he  turns  to 
the  pleasure  which  mules,  horses,  and  elephants  derive  from  tinkling 
sounds.  This  brings  him  to  the  small  bells,  the  High-Priest’s  robe, 
the  Codon  used  to  test  the  vigilance  of  sentinels,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Birds,  and  now  familiar  to  all  who  were  lor- 
tunate  enough  to  see  that  comedy  performed  in  Cambridge,  and  to 
the  practice  of  suspending  bells  round  the  necks  of  malefactors  led 
forth  to  execution,  in  order  that  no  one  might  be  polluted  by  the 
ill-omened  spectacle.  For  this  statement  his  authority  is  Zonaras. 
He  digresses  thence  to  tambourines  and  “crotala,”  which  he 
regards  not  as  do  modern  Campanists,  who  use  the  term  of  those 
metallic  rattles  known  alike  by  ancients  and  moderns,  dug  up 
by  the  archaeologist,  and  emitting  a  pleasant  sound  from  the 
collars  of  the  Sandringham  ponies.  lie  says  that  he  has  seen 
these,  “  quae  tintinnibula  affixa  continent  ”  on  ancient  sculptures,, 
and  his  thoughts  revert  to  sweet  home,  and  to  the  barber 
Nicolaus  Leccius,  the  buffoon  of  his  own  iittle  town,  who  could 
produce  a  not  unpleasing  concord  from  the  crotal  and  lyre.  To 
the  chapter  on  the  Campana  Cnstrensis  Sweert  has  added  an 
engraving  of  the  Carrocio,  by  which  it  was  carried  about, 
and  Magius  says  that  it  was  rung  before  daybreak  in  camps 
that  the  soldiers  might  say  the  Paternoster  and  the  Salutation. 
Then  follows  a  dissertation  on  the  virtues  of  bells,  arising  from 
their  dedication  to  sacred  uses,  and  the  note  that  he  saw  in  the 
church  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Famagusta,  two  large  bells  given  by  a 
bishop  named  William,  “  quas  a  nomine  suo  Gulielminas  appellari 
voluit;  sic  enim  litteris  in  ambabus  testatum  reliquit.”  Finally^ 
having  glanced  at  the  subject  of  towers,  and  especially  those  at 
Pisa  and  Bologna,  having  touched  on  a  carillon  at  Florence  (at  which 
Sweert  feels  compelled  to  trump  his  master’s  card  with  that  at 
Antwerp),  and  having  adorned  the  homely  theme  of  door-bells  with 
much  recondite  lore,  he  sounds  a  retreat  in  a  few  words  on  the 
founding,  hanging,  and  weighing  of  bells.  Read  the  Pyrot.echnia 
of  that  eminent  founder,  Beriugucius,  if  you  cannot  go  to  Venice 
to  see  the  process ;  remember  that,  to  ensure  a  good  sound,  bells 
must  be  of  a  good  height ;  let  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead 
be  used,  the  latter  two  in  greater  propoition  for  deeper  tones;  but 
the  size,  he  allows,  has  something  to  do  with  the  tone.  For  the 
stater,  by  which  bells  may  be  weighed,  consult  Giovanni  Buteo’s 
treatise.  *  “  The  bells  at  my  native  Anghiari  have  a  silvery  sound 
from  the  amount  of  silver  in  them;  aud  I  wisn”  (says  our  poor 
captive)  “  I  were  there  to  hear  them.” 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  DUBLIN. 

OUR  readers  are  aware  that  about  a  month  ago  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Chapter  and  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese 
of  Dublin  met  in  their  cathedral  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  late 
Cardinal  MacCabe,  whose  unexpected  death  was  matter  of  sincere 
regret  to  all  loyal-minded  Irishmen,  whether  within  or  without 
the  pale  of  his  own  communion.  He  was,  if  not  exactly  the 
Abdiel  of  the  hierarchy  over  which  he  presided,  far  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  and  influential  representative  among  them  of  the  cause  of 
law,  order,  and  respect  for  constituted  authority,  of  which  all 
Christian  prelates  are  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  natural  guar¬ 
dians,  in  accordance  with  the  very  explicit  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  subject,  but  of  which  too  many  Irish  prelates  and  priests  take 
a  pride  in  proclaiming  themselves  the  natural  enemies.  Cardinal 
MacCabe  at  all  events  had  shown  himself  fully  alive  to  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  was  so  far  from  being  “  a  dumb 
dog  that  cannot  bark  ”  that  he  reminded  his  unruly  flock  of  the 
Scriptural  duty  of  obedience  to  “  the  powers  ordained  of  God  ”  in 
terms  so  painfully  distinct  that  half  the  congregation  walked  out 
of  the  cathedral  when  his  pastoral  was  read,  to  show  how  entirely 
they  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  present  successors.  And  this  touching  mark  of  Irish 
Catholic  devotion  was  rendered  all  the  more  impressive  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  late  Cardinal  was  well  known  to  enjoy 
the  special  confidence  of  the  Pope.  On  another  occasion  indeed, 
when  some  of  his  flock  who  had  grossly  insulted  him,  were 
reminded  that  in  his  person  they  were  insulting  the  Pope,  they 
replied  at  once,  “  Let  the  Pope  mind  his  own  business,  or 
we'll  boycott  him.”  However  Cardinal  McCabe  has  passed 
away,  and  men  of  all  parties  are  naturally  watching  with  anxiety 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  what  is  really,  though  not 
in  titular  dignity,  the  highest  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
as  in  the  Protestant  hierarchy  in  Ireland.  In  both  commu¬ 
nions  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ranks  as  “  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,”  but  in  both  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  holds,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  most  prominent  and  influential  post.  The 
election  of  the  clergy  has  indeed  already  taken  place,  and  it  may 
be  as  well  here  to  premise  a  few  words  as  the  method  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  conducting  it,  before  commenting  on  the  result.  The 
mediaeval  arrangement,  still  preserved  in  form  in  the  English 
Church,  of  election  by  the  Chapter  is  so  far  modified  by  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  Pope  Pius  VIII.  for  Ireland  that  all  parish  priests  of 
the  vacant  diocese  as  well  as  Canons  are  entitled  to  vote ;  and  they 
are  required  to  select  the  names  of  three  “  fit  persons  ”  ( ulonei )  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  who  is  not  however  bound  to  accept 
any  of  them,  though  it  is — or  was  before  the  time  of  Pius  IX. — - 
usual  to  appoint  the  one  who  headed  the  list,  and  was  considered 
a  very  high-handed  procedure  to  supersede  all  three,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Archbishop  Croke.  By  custom 
the  three  selected  have  always  been  designated  diynus,  diynior,  diy- 
nissimns,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  given  for  them,  but  this 
classification  is  not  prescribed  or  recognized  in  the  papal  con¬ 
stitution.  There  were  in  all  63  electors  entitled  to  vote  at 
Dublin  the  other  day,  including  four  Canons  who  are  not  also 
parish  priests,  and  with  the  exception  of  one — Canon  Verdon,  Vice¬ 
rector  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome — all  of  them  did  vote.  The 
result  may  therefore  be  taken  as  fairly  gauging  the  opinions  of  the 
diocesan  clergy,  and  it  is  much  what  might  have  beeu  expected, 
though  not  what  any  but  “nationalists”  could  have  desired.  The 
Tablet  in  reporting  the  election  was  careful  to  add  that  it 
“  was  more  than  anticipated  by  public  opinion,”  and  what 
had  been  predicted  and  urged  in  its  own  columns.  The  dig- 
nissimus,  who  stood  facile  princeps  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  was 
Dr.  Walshe,  President  of  Maynooth,  with  46  votes ;  next  stood 
Bishop  Donnelly,  of  Clogher,  with  1 2  votes,  diynior ;  Dr.  Tynan, 
Secretary  to  Cardinal  MacCabe,  with  3  votes  only,  was  diynus ; 
fourth — how  a  fourth  came  to  be  named  at  all  is  not  clear — we 
find  Dr.  Woodlock,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  formerly  Rector  of  the 
“  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  ”  started  by  Dr.  Newman,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Walshe,  who  obtained  three-fourths  of  the 
votes,  is  known  as  an  advanced  nationalist,  and  we  believe  Bishop 
Donnelly  belongs  to  the  same  party  ;  Dr.  Tynan  and  Dr.  Woodlock 
presumably  do  not,  but  then  they  are  nowhere  in  the  order  of 
merit.  The  Pope,  as  we  said  before,  is  not  at  all  bound  to  take 
the  “  diynissimus,”  or  indeed  to  take  any  of  the  four  selected,  and 
Pius  IX.  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  treat  the 
Dublin  electors,  if  he  felt  so  disposed  for  any  reason,  as  he  treated 
the  Westminster  electors  when  he  appointed  Dr.  Manning  to  the 
See  over  the  heads  of  all  the  candidates  returned  by  the  Chapter. 
But  Leo  XIII.  has  always  shown  himself  a  scrupulously  consti¬ 
tutional  ruler — “even  though  it  was  to  his  own  hurt” — and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  dislike  to  any  semblance  of  a 
stretch  of  arbitrary  authority  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  j 
objection  he  cannot  but  very  strongly  entertain  to  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  a  prelate  whose  influence  is  sure  to  be 
exerted  in  a  direction  so  entirely  adverse  to  the  traditions  of  his 
See  for  many  years  past.  For  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
in  this  respect  Cardinal  Cullen  acted  on  the  same  principles  ns 
Cardinal  MacCabe,  and  before  Cardinal  Cullen  came  the  venerable 
and  venerated  Archbishop  Murray,  “  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
Churches,”  so  to  speak.  A  nationalist  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
would  be  a  no  less  novel  than  startling  and  unwelcome  portent. 

A  curious  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Times  the  other 
day,  not  directly  referring  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Archbishop 
but  bearing  closely  upon  it,  which  reads  much  as  if  the  rival  dis¬ 


putants — all  apparently  Irish — were  engaged  in  a  kind  of  dia¬ 
lectical  donkey  race,  each  endeavouring  to  see  which  could  put, 
not  his  adversary,  but  himself  most  amusingly  in  the  wrong.  It 
was  begun  by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  “  An  Anglo-Catholic” 
and  dated  from  New  York,  with  a  view  of  disinterring,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Irish  politics,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  once  famous  but  now 
half-forgotten  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees — for  which  use 
of  his  argument  we  are  afraid  the  Premier  will  not  under 
existing  circumstances  feel  particularly  grateful.  That  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  force  in  the  argument  itself  we  are  very  far  from 
denying,  but  that  the  present  disloyalty  of  Ireland  is  somehow 
due  to  an  extravagant  assertion  of  papal  pretensions  is  a  notion 
which  could  only  have  occurred — well,  to  an  abnormally  in¬ 
genious  Irishman.  It  is  certainly  not  “  with  weapons  forged  in 
the  Papal  arsenal,”  as  “  An  Anglo-Catholic  ”  imagines,  that  “  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Nationalists” — rather  a  cross 
division  by-the-bye — “  defy  both  Queen  and  Pope,”  but  with 
weapons  forged  iu  a  very  different,  arsenal,  which  every  Pope  not 
absolutely  bereft  of  common  sense  must  feel  to  be  as  deadly  a 
menace  to  his  own  claims,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  as  to  those 
of  any  King  or  Queen.  We  have  no  great  admiration  for  “  the 
Bulls  of  Boniface,  Paul,  and  Urban,”  on  which  the  writer  de¬ 
scants,  but  the  nationalists,  who  have  publicly  declared  Mr. 
Parnell  to  be  their  Pope,  would  have  even  less  reason  to  admire 
them.  The  final  senteuce  of  “  Anglo-Catholic's  ”  letter  is  quite 
a  masterpiece  of  astute  obscurity  ;  “  On  Roman  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciples,”  he  says,  “it  seems  to  me,  the  Irish  Roman  priests  are 
right,  and  deserve  all  jrraise  at  Home  for  their  reliyious  couraye  and 
consistency ,”  maintained  in  the  teeth  of  the  repeated  and  most 
solemn  injunctions  of  the  Pope,  “  but  of  course  it  is  a  question” — 
to  our  apprehension  nothing  could  well  be  less  open  to  question — 
“  how  far  Parliament  should  tolerate  high  treason  in  Roman 
Catholic  pulpits  for  the  sake  of  such  consistency.”  It  might  have 
seemed  difficult  to  match  the  laboured  perversity  of  this  strangely 
inconsequent  paralogism,  but  “  a  Roman  Catholic  Layman”  and 
“  an  Irish  R.  G.  Priest  ”  lost  not  a  single  day  in  proving  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Layman  was  chiefly  anxious  to  expose 
the  “  mischievous  letter  ”  and  unchristian  rancour  of  the  “Iligh- 
Church  Protestant”  who  had  presumed  to  style  himself  an  Anglo- 
Catholic,  while  he  neglected  “  to  cultivate  the  greatest  of  the  three 
theological  virtues.”  He  admitted  that  he  was  “  no  theologian  ” — 
which  hardly  required  to  be  specified — but  he  thought  Cardinal 
Newman  had  proved  once  for  all  that  “  the  better  Catholic  a  man 
is,  the  better  subject  he  is  likely  to  be— nay,  more,  the  better  he 
ought  to  be,”  which  may  be  quite  true,  but  only  suggests  the 
further  question  whether  his  disloyal  countrymen  are  good 
Catholics  or  not.  The  Pope,  whose  opinion  “  a  R.  C.  Layman  ” 
should  have  some  respect  for,  appears  to  think  not.  It  is  all 
very  well  again  to  tell  us,  what  everybody  knew  before,  that  a 
Catholic  who  belongs  to  a  Secret  Society  is  ipso  facto  excom¬ 
municated,  and  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic  until  he  shall  have  been 
restored,  through  the  Sacrament  of  penance,  to  his  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  visible  corpus  Ecclesice.  But  that  only  proves  that 
the  numerous  Fenians  proper  are,  or  ought  to  be,  excluded  from 
the  Sacraments  of  their  Church,  while  the  probably  still  larger 
body  of  “  nationalists”  or  Fenians  improper,  who  do  not  tech¬ 
nically  belong  to  a  Secret  Society,  may  be  quite  as  dangerous  and 
are  certainly  more  influential. 

But  if  “a  Roman  Catholic  Layman  ”  is  pointless  and  irre¬ 
levant,  “  an  Irish  R.  C.  Priest,”  who  appears  to  be  himself 
an  honest  man  and  loyal  subject,  becomes  marvellously  specific 
in  his  blundering.  That  “  the  Ultramontane  party  among  Irish 
priests  is  the  English  party  ”  may  be  true  in  the  main,  though 
hardly  perhaps  on  the  somewhat  antiquarian  ground  that  “Rome 
gave  Ireland  to  England  seven  centuries  ago.”  But  the  good 
Priest’s  fervent  Ultramontauism  has  made  him  strangely  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  plainest  historical  facts  of  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  “  Maynooth  College,”  he 
informs  his  readers,  “  owiDg  to  the  fact  that  its  first  professors 
came  from  France  used  to  be  very  Gallican  indeed.”  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  that,  though  it  unfortunately  holds  good  no 
longer.  But  very  wonderful  is  the  next  assertion,  “  That  is  the 
reason  why  most  Irish  Priests  are  still  Gallican  in  sentiment, 
though  they  have  been  compelled  to  submit  on  the  infallibility 
question.”  Gallican  they  may  be  in  disliking  or  disbelieving 
papal  infallibility,  at  all  events  as  a  doctrine  having  any  practical 
significance,  but  “  Gallican  in  sentiment  ”  generally  they  most 
assuredly  are  not.  However  our  informant  proceeds  to  tell  us 
that,  “  being  Gallican  in  sentiment,  they  naturally  are  ‘  national  ’ 
(which  in  ireland  means  Irish)  in  every  way.”  One  can  readily 
imagine  Bossuet  turning  in  his  grave  at  this  audacious  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Gallicanism,  the  extremest  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of 
Kings,  with  Irish  “  nationalism,”  which  teaches  a  no  less 
extreme  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of  rebellion.  The  nucleus 
of  fact  which  “  an  Irish  Priest  ”  has  thus  strangely  travestied 
is  just  this;  that  before  Sir  Robert  Peel's  well  meant  but 
ill  omened  endowment  of  Maynooth  many  of  the  Irish  clergy 
were  educated  abroad,  often  at  their  own  expense,  and  came  back 
with  Gallican  ideas  which  were  indeed  anti-Ultrainontane  but 
equally  anti-nationalist.  The  Maynooth  endowment,  withitsofler 
of  a  free  education  and  subsequent  rise  iu  the  social  scale,  at  once 
attracted  a  lower  class — sons  of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers — 
to  the  priesthood,  who  brought  with  them  and  certainly  did  not 
unlearn  there  the  “  Irish  ideas”  iu  which  they  had  been  bred.  In 
the  remarkable  pamphlet  just  brought  out  by  his  widow,  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  “  the  solemn  and  sacred  duty  ”  laid  on  her  by  her 
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husband's  “  wish  expressed  on  his  deathbed  that  it  should  be 
published  before  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  at  Rome,”  which  is 
now  taking  place,  the  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.P. — albeit  himself 
a  warm  admirer  of  “  the  great  Christian  patriot  O’Connell  ” — 
draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  typical  Maynooth  priest.  “  lie  is 
a  peasant;  he  has  all  the  passions,  prejudices,  failings,  and  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  class.  The  cries  of  the  platform  penetrate  the  walls 
of  Maynooth,  and  copies  of  the  low  journals  find  their  way  pro¬ 
bably  into  that  seat  of  learning.  He  is  ordained,  he  is  a  curate, 
and  his  first  public  appearance  is  at  a  political  meeting  in  his 
parish.  Intoxicated  by  the  cheers,  he  indulges  in  the  wildest 
extravagance  of  language,  and  is  as  illogical  and  as  personal  as 
possible.  This  is  the  typical  political  curate.”  And  such  as  the 
curate,  such  are  his  superiors.  “  The  bishops  have  all  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  good  P.P.’s,  and  when  the  horrible  disturbance 
came,  the  consequence  at  once  and  the  cause  of  sin,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  lamentably  unequal  to  the  emergency.”  Thus, 
for  instance,  “  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  was  promulgated  under 
the  immediate  auspices  of  a  Priest  holding  a  position  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  trust  near  the  person  of  a  conspicuous  Archbishop.” 
Can  we  wonder  to  find  the  same  writer  mournfully  endorse  the 
saving  of  “  one  of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  divines  in  Europe 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  failed  as  a  moral  teacher  in 
Ireland,”  the  more  so  when  we  remember  the  enormous  dispro¬ 
portion  of  Irish  criminals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
colonies  ? 

Meanwhile  we  had  an  instructive  illustration  reported  in  the 
papers  the  other  day  of  the  sort  of  “  Gallicanism  ”  exhibited  by 
these  excellent  pastors  and  their  devoted  flocks.  Bishop  Higgins 
of  Kerry,  one  of  the  few  loyal  prelates  still  left,  called  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  approaching  visit  to  Killarney, 
when  the  faithful  displayed  their  dutiful  allegiance  to  authorities 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  by  “  hooting,  hissing,  and  interrupting  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  address.”  They  called  the  Prince  of 
Wales  “an  Orange  dog”  and  cheered  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
The  Bishop  ventured  mildly  to  remind  them  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Catholic  morality,  “  that  there  must  be  authority 
in  a  nation  and  that  authority  ought  to  be  respected,”  but 
this  not  very  extravagant  assertion  of  elementary  truisms,  espe¬ 
cially  as  coming  from  a  bishop,  was  received  with  loud  cries 
of  “  No,  no.”  “  Let  there  be  no  authority,”  continued  the  bishop, 
“  and  then  the  strongest  hand  carries  the  day.”  “  Hear,  hear,” 
shouted  these  “  Gallican  ”  apostles  of  the  higher  law  of  dynamite 
and  revolvers,  who  would  very  soon  under  the  old  Gallican  regime 
have  found  themselves  in  the  Bastille.  Dr.  Higgins,  to  he  sure, 
may  console  himself  when  he  is  hissed  and  hooted  by  reflecting 
how  a  brilliant  nationalist  orator,  now  in  Parliament,  declared  not 
long  ago  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an  audience  including 
several  priests,  that,  “  if  Christ  Himself  was  to  come  on  this 
platform  and  attempt  to  oppose  the  League,  He  would  be  hooted.” 
That  the  speaker  had  interpreted  correctly  enough  the  temper  of  his 
hearers  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  but  the  prospect  revealed  by 
such  incidents  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  Archbishop  Croke  of  Cashel, 
who  had  not  however  as  yet  hoisted  his  colours,  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Pope  over  the  heads  of  all  the  clerical  nominees.  The 
present  Pope  may  perhaps  see  the  wisdom  of  subordinating  for 
once  an  excellent  principle  to  the  demands  of  a  grave  emergency', 
and  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  nomination  to  the  primatial 
See.  The  legal  axiom  Summutnjus  summa  injuria  has  its  applica¬ 
tion  both  to  Church  and  State. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

A  NOVEL  and  happy  idea  is  very  happily  realized  in  the  series 
of  water-colours  entitled  “  Shakespeare’s  River,”  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  exhibited  by  the  Fine  Art  Society.  The  artist  is 
scarcely  just  to  his  expressive  and  conscientious  art  when  he 
observes  in  his  interesting  commentary  on  these  drawings  that 
they  are  so  little  topographical  that  they  needed  his  textual  iden¬ 
tification.  They  are,  in  the  best  and  artistic  sense,  topographical. 
By  all  who  have  studied  the  Avon  Valley  with  something  of  the 
artist's  sentiment  and  discrimination,  their  fidelity  must  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged.  It  is  a  quality  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  artistic  result,  for  it  ensures  the  success  of  the  artist's  scheme, 
and  it  gives  a  harmonious  continuity  to  the  series.  Mr.  Parsons 
has  shown  an  excellent  judgment  in  keeping  a  middle  course 
between  a  literal  exactitude  of  treatment  and  the  idealizing  process 
that  must  have  imperilled  his  chief  aim.  Local  colour  and  cha¬ 
racter  are  preserved,  and  the  variety  and  piquancy  of  nature 
attained  by  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  transcript,  which  is  topo¬ 
graphical,  just  as  the  landscape  of  the  Norwich  school  is  topo¬ 
graphical. 

The  series  embraces  a  continuous  study  of  the  river  from 
Bubbenhall  and  Stoneleigh  Park  to  Tewkesbury.  The  conditions 
of  light  and  atmosphere  are  admirably  varied,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  some  instances  they  were  deliberately  chosen  and 
studied  so  as  to  accord  with  the  most  poetic  presentment  of  the 
subject.  The  place,  the  season,  and  the  hour  form  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  that  is  more  than  fortunate  in  No.  1 6,  the  most  highly-wrought 
of  all  the  drawings.  The  scene  is  the  old  water-mill  by  Guy’s 
Cliff  in  the  warm  golden  light  of  approaching  evening  ;  the 
poplars  and  more  massive  foliage  of  the  elms  are  touched  here  and 
there  with  gold,  the  swallows  skim  over  the  stream  which  reflects 


the  quiet  red  houses  and  rich  greenery  in  its  waveless  depths. 
The  concord  of  the  slumberous  calm  above  and  its  mirrored 
peace  is  exquisite.  Another  beautiful  drawing,  the  meadows 
about  Twining  Ferry  (19),  supplies  a  strong  contrast  to  this 
dream  of  summer ;  the  water  is  swollen  and  dark,  the  sky  grey 
and  cold,  with  alternation  of  rain  and  wind.  Of  equal  beauty 
of  colour  and  of  more  tender  and  vague  sentiment  is  the  winter 
sunset  near  Stratford  (28),  where  the  chill,  keen  air  and  forlorn 
aspect  of  the  river  are  warmed  by  the  radiant  afterglow.  In 
No.  37,  a  meadow  with  elms,  dark  and  rich  in  tone,  we  re¬ 
cognize  a  study  for  the  large  landscape  in  oils  in  the  Institute 
exhibition  of  1883.  Here,  and  still  more  in  17  and  21,  the  local 
shades  of  foliage  are  somewhat  hard  and  black.  Occasionally  the 
artist  forsakes  the  river,  as  in  the  corn-field  near  Bidford  (42),  with 
its  luminous  and  spacious  sky,  blue  distance,  and  vivid  interme¬ 
diate  green  of  turnip-fields  ;  a  brilliant  drawing  of  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinction  and  force.  In  the  charming  study  of  the  river  above 
Tewkesbury  (12)  we  have  a  fine  instance  of  the  artist’s  skilful 
treatment  of  foreground ;  the  sedge,  waterlilies,  and  rushes  are 
here  wrought  in  detail,  and  with  extreme  delicacy  and  finish, 
yet  duly  subordinate  to  the  broad  watery  expanse  and  dis¬ 
tant  river-vista.  A  like  affectionate  treatment  is  observable  in 
other  drawings,  of  the  wild-roses  and  clematis  that  trail  in  the 
stream,  the  hawthorn  blossoms,  the  various  wild  flowers  that  star 
the  river’s  margin  ;  their  just  value  is  preserved  without  any  over¬ 
refinement  or  emphasis.  The  old  pear-trees  that  are  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Worcestershire  landscape  appear  in  the  Pershore 
drawing  (6)  glorified  in  the  April  sunshine  with  their  cloud-like 
snowy  blossom.  Mr.  Parsons  alludes  to  the  French  character  of 
the  Warwickshire  landscape  near  Hillborough  ;  he  will  find  a 
country  still  more  French  in  colour  and  conformation  in  the  Severn 
Valley,  between  Upton  and  the  Rhydd,  which  should  certainly 
stimulate  him  to  produce  a  sequence  of  Severn  sketches  that  would 
prove  not  less  interesting  than  these  pleasant  notes  of  the  Avon. 

Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman  deals  with  a  problem  demanding  rare 
powers  and  skill  in  his  historical  picture  at  Messrs.  Fairless  & 
Beeforth's  Gallery,  168  New  Bond  Street.  The  subject  is  the 
audience  given  by  Her  Majesty  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Osborne, 
July  20,  1878,  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  Conservative 
leader  from  Berlin.  The  artist  has  worked  under  considerable 
disadvantages.  His  labours  have  been  those  of  reconstruction  and 
composition.  He  has  attempted  portraiture  through  studies  made 
after  the  work  of  others.  Apart  trom  the  question  of  portraiture, 
the  historic  importance  of  the  event  he  depicts  required  great 
dignity  and  reticence  of  treatment,  while  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  subject  debarred  him  from  any  display  of  the  kind  dear  to 
painters  of  history.  The  privacy  of  the  audience  was  itself  far 
removed  from  any  ceremonial,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  necessity 
of  force  and  distinction  in  the  portraiture.  Mr.  Wirgman  has 
vanquished  these  obstacles  with  marked  success.  His  composition 
is  skilful  and  effective,  and  has  the  desirable  quality  of  simplicity. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  represented  standing  with  one  hand  lightly 
placed  on  a  table,  facing  Her  Majesty,  whose  expression  is  very 
animated  and  pleasing.  The  figure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  vital 
distinction  and  character — the  pose  is  natural,  the  expression  of 
the  face  profoundly  thoughtful,  and  the  likeness  excellent.  The 
accessories  in  the  picture  are  reproduced  from  studies  made  at 
Osborne  by  the  artist. 

Messrs.  Bussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  (late  Goupil  &  Co.)  have  just 
published  an  etching  of  remarkable  delicacy  and  refinement  by 
M.  Waltner,  after  Gainsborough,  called  “  The  Misses  Baillie.”  The 
two  children  occupy  the  left  of  the  group,  “  James  Baillie  and 
Family,”  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  suffer  no  whit  by  their 
detachment  in  M.  Waltner’s  beautiful  work.  Another  recent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  same  firm  is  a  mezzotint  by  M.  Varin,  after  Mr. 
P.  R.  Morris's  “  Foes  or  Friends,”  a  popular  picture  of  a  recent 
Academy  now  adequately  reproduced. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great  strike  in  the  coal  trade  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  struggle  which  will  disorganize  business  all 
over  the  country,  and  embitter  class  against  class.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  for  a  few  years  past  theie 
has  been  much  agitation  in  the  coal  trade  respecting  wages. 
Meetings  have  been  held  of  the  representatives  of  vast  numbers  of 
workpeople,  and  demands  have  been  put  forward  for  considerable 
advances  in  wages.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
to  witness  a  strike  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  agitation,  however, 
broke  down,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  masters  would  be  content 
with  their  victory.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  content.  In 
South  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Derbyshire  they 
complain  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  much  higher  than  in  other 
coal  districts.  They  add  that  they  are  now  working  at  a  loss,  and 
that  to  maintain  the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  a  reduction  of  wages  should  take 
place.  They  have  accordingly  given  notice  of  a  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent.  The  workpeople  have  replied  that  the  existing  rate  of 
wages  is  already  too  low,  that  their  demands  of  the  past  few 
years  show  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  that  to  submit  to 
a  reduction  now  is  impossible.  They  add  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
is  not  the  way  to  remedy  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade.  De¬ 
pression  proceeds  from  over-competition,  and  over-competition,  in 
their  opinion,  would  be  stimulated  by  a  reduction  in  wages.  Thus, 
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while  a  fall  in  prices  is  now  urged  as  a  reason  for  a  reduction  in 
wa^es,  the  reduction  would  by-and-bye  justify  another  fall  in 
prices.  They  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  resist  the  demand,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  South  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Derbyshire  nearly  yo,ooo  men  are  at  present  out  of  employment. 
Reckonin'*  four  persons  to  the  family,  and  assuming  that  the 
statements  of  the  employers  are  true,  this  means  that  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  people  are  now  deprived  of  their  usual 
meaDS  of  livelihood,  and  that  weekly  payments  exceeding  100,000 1. 
have  ceased.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  serious  must  be  the 
suffering  of  the  workpeople,  and  how  great  a  loss  is  inflicted  upon 
the  trading  classes.  This  week  a  meeting  of  the  employers  has 
been  held,Cand  they  have  resolved  to  enforce  the  reduction  ;  some 
of  the  employers,  indeed,  have  proceeded  to  evict  the  workpeople 
from  their  homes  in  order  the  more  speedily  to  enforce  submission. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  example  of  the 
South  Yorkshire  coalowners  will  be  followed  largely  all  over  the 
country.  Already,  indeed,  notices  of  reduction  of  wages  have 
been  served  in  some  parts  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  districts.  In 
some  places  the  operatives  have  consented  on  condition  that 
short  time  is  adopted,  and  that  the  old  rate  of  wages  is  re¬ 
stored  as  soon  as  there  is  a  return  to  full  time  ;  but  in  other 
places  the  workpeople  have  decided  upon  a  stubborn  resistance. 
As  trade  everywhere  is  extremely  depressed,  and  prices  show 
no  sign  of  rising,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  masters  every¬ 
where  will  demand  a  reduction  of  wages  ;  and  it  will  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  workpeople  should  yield  without  a 
struggle.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  real  remedy  for  the  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  is  to  be  found  in  short  time,  not  in  a  reduction 
of  wages.  Depression,  they  argue,  proceeds  from  over-production, 
and  therefore  can  be  remedied  only  by  restriction  of  production. 
Moreover,  they  contend  that  over-production  is  the  fault  of  the 
employers.  In  their  haste  to  grow  rich,  the  employers  constantly 
augment  their  production,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  market  or  to  the  probability  of  a  corresponding  increase  in 
consumption.  After  awhile  this  leads  to  a  glut  of  the  markets, 
and  then  the  employers  call  upon  the  workpeople  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  wages,  so  as  to  save  the  employers  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  errors.  This  being  the  view  taken  of  the 
matter  by  the  workpeople,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  will  decide  upon  resistance,  and  that  we  shall  see 
serious  labour  struggles  all  over  Great  Britain. 

Should  such  a  struggle  spread  and  the  temper  of  the  workpeople 
remain  as  at  present,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  could  not  be  conducted 
without  much  ill-feeling  being  excited,  and  perhaps  even  without 
some  rioting.  The  struggle  may,  therefore,  have  a  very  unexpected 
influence  upon  the  coming  general  election.  But  in  any  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  loss  to  the  community  caused  by  such  a  struggle 
would  be  very  great.  Assuming  that  in  South  Yorkshire  and  the 
neighbouring  part  of  Derbyshire  the  wages  formerly  received  by 
the  workpeople  now  on  strike  exceeded  100,000/.  a  week,  it  v\  ill 
be  seen  that  the  loss  to  all  the  shopkeepers  who  supply  those  work¬ 
people  must  be  very  great.  The  workpeople  themselves  receiving 
now  no  wages,  will  have  to  draw  upon  their  savings 
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furniture,  and  pledge  their  clothing.  They  will  be  unable  even 
to  pay  for  all  they  need  to  buy,  and  thus  they  will  have  to  r 
into  debt  with  the  shopkeepers.  The  shopkeepers  on  their  part, 
not  receiving  the  100,000/.  a  week  of  workmens  wages  which  has 
hitherto  been  spent  with  them,  will  be  obliged  to  curtail  their  own 
purchases.  They  will  necessarily  have  to  give  some  credit,  and 
they  will  be  unable  to  collect  the  debts  already  incurred.  Thus 
their  means  of  buying  both  for  their  own  personal  expenses  and  to 
replace  their  stocks  will  be  restricted,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
shopkeepers  will  react  upon  the  manufacturers  who  supply  them. 
Should  the  labour  struggle  spread  all  over  the  country  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  by  workpeople,  shopkeepers,  and  manufacturers 
in  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  will  also  be  felt  all  over  the 
country.  Pauperism  will  increase,  and  with  it  the  pressure  upon 
the  rates ;  multitudes  of  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment;  the  savings  of  years  will  be  exhausted,  and  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  gradually  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  middle  classes 
will  thereby  be  affected  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be 
considerably  diminished.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  reduction  of  wages  is  worth  the  cost  that  will  be 
incurred  in  enforcing  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
whv  employers  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  insisting  upon  the 
reduction  to  which  they  think  themselves  entitled.  The  home 
trade  is  the  most  valuable  even  to  this  country,  vast  as  is  its 
foreign  trade,  and  the  home  trade  largely  consists  of  supplying  the 
necessities  of  the  working  classes.  Whatever,  therefore,  throws 
large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  out  of  employment,  and 
diminishes  their  means  of  expenditure,  necessarily  affects  adversely 
the  home  trade,  and  therefore  the  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes 
will  tell  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  if  these  latter  gain  in  one 
respect  they  will  lose  in  another.  Besides,  great  strikes  all  over 
the  country  will  give  a  considerable  advantage  to  our  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  Foreign  competition  has  grown  considerably  of  Into 
years,  and  a  disorganization  of  British  trade  will  give  foreign 
competition  additional  advantage.  It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that, 
with  the  immense  capital  we  possess  and  with  our  advantages  in 
both  skill  and  instruments,  foreign  competition  will  materially 
gain  upon  us  taking  the  whole  trade  of  tho  country  together;, 
but  it  may  make  very  serious  difference  in  the  case  of  somo  of 
the  trades  in  which  our  superiority  over  foreign  rivals  is  not  so 
great  as  in  others.  Lastly,  tho  ill  feeling  that  will  be  excited, 


the  breaking  up  of  staffs,  and  the  disorganization  of  trade  will 

make  it  difficult  for  employers  to  resume  work  immediately,  should 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  occur.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
then,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  some  means  may  be  found  of 
averting  a  struggle  which  must  inflict  terrible  losses  upon  all 
enlaced  in  it,  and  which  will  confer  upon  any  of  them  doubtful 
advantages. 

It  is  difficult  nevertheless  to  see  how  the  struggle  cau  be 
avoided,  assuming  that  peace  is  maintained,  and  that  the  work¬ 
people  retain  their  present  conviction  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
does  not  benefit  the  employers.  But  should  war  break  out,  the 
whole  conditions  of  the  country  would  be  materially  changed,  and 
the  struggle  would  be  averted.  A  war  with  Russia  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves  and  of  the  Militia,  would 
probably  lead  to  the  despatch  of  a  great  army  to  Afghanistan,  and 
possibly  also  to  some  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions  ;  and 
would  thus  draw  so  heavily  upon  the  labour  market  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  employers  to  reduce  wages.  \\  ithin  a  few 
months  the  army,  navy,  and  militia  would  probably  take  300,000 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  out  of  the  labour  market,  while,  it  a  great 
expedition  were  sent  abroad,  recruiting  would  have  to  be  kept  up 
at  a  very  active  rate,  and  thus  the  drain  upon  the  labour  market 
would  be  continued.  Such  a  drain  as  this  would  at  once.equal- 
ize  the  supply  and  demand,  and  it  is  possible  even  that  instead 
of  a  reduction  we  might  witness  a  sharp  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  for  not  only  would  a  great  war  draw  heavily  upon  the 
labour  market,  it  would  also  stimulate  certain  departments  of 
trade.  The  building  and  equipping  of  ships  for  the  navy,  and  the 
chartering  of  ships  for  transport  purposes,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
depression  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  possibly  even  might  lead  to  a 
revival  of  shipbuilding.  There  would  also  be  a  great  stimulus 
given  to  the  iron  trade  for  supplying  the  army  and  navy  with  all 
the  requirements  for  war  ;  and  a  revival  in  the  iron  trade  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  revival  in  the  coal  trade.  Renewed  pros¬ 
perity,  then,  in  shipping,  iron,  and  coal  would  give  such  an  im¬ 
provement  to  all  departments  of  trade  that  we  should  have  a  brief 
period  of  prosperity.  All  notion  of  reducing  wages  would  come  to 
an  end,  and,  as  we  have  said,  there  might  be  even  a  considerable 
advance.  But  if  war  is  avoided,  the  anxieties  and  uncertainties 
through  which  the  country  is  passing  will  tend  to.  augment 
the  commercial  depression,  and  thus  to  make  more  inevitable 
the  reduction  of  wages.  Mainly  the  depression  is  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  railway  building  in  the  Uuited  States  and  of  ship¬ 
building  at  home,  and  to  the  over-production  of  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  intensitied  by 
the  adoption  of  Protection  in  so  many  European  countries,  and 
by  the  political  anxieties  and  uncertainties  created  first  by  the 
state  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  next  by  the  quarrel  between 
France  and’  China,  and  lastly  by  our  own  dispute  with  Russia 
respecting  the  Afghan  boundary.  The  quarrel  between  France 
and  China  is  happily  at  an  end,  and,  should  our  own  dispute 
with  Russia  also  be  amicably  settled,  there  would  not  be  the  drain 
upon  the  labour  market  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  and  yet 
the  state  of  trade  would  be  made  worse  by  the  alarms  that  have 
been  given  and  the  uncertainty  that  has  continued  so  long.  Alter 
a  while,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  recovery  in  all  departments, 
but  the  immediate  effect  would  be  as  we  have  said,  and  thus  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  labour  struggle  on  a  large  scale  can 
be  avoided  if  peace  is  preserved  and  something  does  not  occur 
rapidly  to  raise  prices. 


M.  VERBECK  AGAIN. 


A  SECOND  visit  to  M.  Verbeck’s  remarkable  entertainment  at 
Prince’s  Hall — a  visit  paid  under  better  conditions  for  seeing 
and  hearing  than  our  first  one— makes  us  think  very  highly  indeed 
of  M.  Verbeck’s  powers  and  accomplishments.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  in  his  own  special  line,  ho  is  by  far  the  best 
conjurer  who  has  been  seen  in  London  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
M.  Buatier  scarce  rivalled  him  in  quickness,  and  t  here  are  certain 
feats  of  M.  Verbeck’s  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  that  famous  displayer  of  the  then  new  bird-cage  trick.  On 
his  own  particular  ground,  indeed,  in  brilliancy  of  execution,  and 
in  delicate  management  of  temps,  it  is  probable  that  M.  \  erbeck 
might  endure  comparison  with  the  great  Iloudin  himself.  It  is 
an  attraction  thut  all  his  feats  have  a  touch  of  novelty,  while  some 
are  entirely  novel ;  and  this  may  be  set  against  the  disadvantage 
that  his  excellent  French  boniinent  has  to  bo  translated  after  him 
into  somewhat  eccentric  English.  As  every  first-rate  "hanky- 
man  ”  should  be,  M.  Verbeck  is  an  excellent  actor,  and  he  speaks 
his  really  witty  and  humorous  patter  with  capital  point  nnd 
emphasis.  In  short,  every  one  who  has  the  least  interest  in  tho 
brilliant  and  fascinating  art  of  sleight  of  hand  should  go  nnd  seo 
M.  Verbeck,  who  is  assuredly  a  past-master  in  it. 

To  amateurs  of  this  art  it  will,  however,  bo  amazing  that  so 
gifted  and  accomplished  a  professor  as  M.  Verbeck  should  follow 
so  exquisite  a  show  with  what  seems  so  clumsy  a  “  jimmy”  as  tho 
so-called  Mesmerism  or  Mngnetism  which  makes  the  second  part 
of  his  entertainment,  and  to  introduce  which  the  great  name  of 
Charcot  is  irreverently  dragged  in.  To  such  an  exhibition  ns  this 
the  criticism  which  may  be  applied  to  M.  Verbeck’s  conjuring 
without  finding  a  weak  point  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say. 
Possibly  M.  Verbeck  knows  his  public  well,  and  gives  them  *his 
entertainment  with  little  goodwill.  Still,  if  wo  were  imbued  with 
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mediaeval  beliefs,  we  should  certainly  imagine  that  M.  Verbeck 
was  enabled  to  give  the  diabolically  brilliant  first  part  of  bis 
entertainment  on  condition  of  always  following  it  by  the  display 
of  Mile.  Marguerit  and  her  poses  d'equilibre  instable. 


IRONCLADS. 

AGREEING  in  nothing  else,  Sir  E.  Heed  and  Mr.  W.  H. 

White  agreed,  in  their  recent  controversy  respecting  the 
fighting  power  of  our  great  ironclads,  that  a  full  and  impartial 
inquiry  was  most  desirable.  Mr.  White  asked  for  it  thrice  in  his 
letter  to  the  Times  of  the  gth  inst. ;  Sir  E.  Reed,  though  confident 
the  Admiralty  would  not  institute  it,  quite  concurred  with  him  ; 
and  so  did  Admiral  Symonds.  The  prayer  of  the  disputants 
seems  likely  to  be  granted  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  prayers 
were  granted  of  old.  There  may  be  a  trial,  which  will  be  full, 
perhaps  exhaustive,  and  will  certainly  be  impartial  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  decided  by  any  prejudiced  umpire.  The  experiments 
which  the  Admiralty  ought  to  have  made  years  ago  may,  if  the 
enterprise  and  audacity  of  English  officers  induce  the  enemy  to 
fight,  be  made  on  a  large  scale  and  with  complete  disregard  of  ex¬ 
pense,  and  we  may  learn  very  definitely  what  is  the  effect  of 
fire  on  the  unarmoured  ends  of  ships. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  while  it  is  still  permissible  to 
hope  that  this  solution  of  the  question  may  not  be  brought  about, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  consider  such  knowledge,  unfortunately  for 
the  most  part  conjectural,  as  we  have  on  the  subject,  unsatisfactory 
though  the  results  may  be;  and  it  may  certainly  be  assumed  that 
in  the  discussion  which,  notwithstanding  the'importance  of  the 
subject,  has  attracted  so  little  attention,  everything  really  worth 
considering  on  either  side  was  advanced.  It  was  well  that  Mr. 
White  should  come  forward  to  answer  the  grave  assertions  which 
have  been  made  respecting  the  defects  of  the  great  ironclads  of  the 
latest  type,  for  the  design  of  which  he  is  partly  responsible.  An 
expert  of  the  highest  class,  thoroughly  conversant  with  everything 
relating  to  the  construction  of  war-ships,  and  moreover  an  excellent 
writer,  he  was  sure  to  make  an  effective  reply  to  criticism  if  an 
effective  reply  was  possible.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  convincing  defence  was  not  possible,  for  Mr.  White's 
letter  to  the  Times,  temperate  and  judicious  though  it  was,  was 
not  reassuring.  In  some  respects  he  made  out  a  fair  case  ;  but  he 
exposed  himself  to  very  damaging  fire  from  Admiral  Symonds 
and  Sir  E.  Reed,  and  from  a  formidable  antagonist  who  signed 
himself  “A  Captain  R.N.”  The  letters  of  these  able  disputants 
were  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  technical  character,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  small  notice  they  have  attracted,  despite  the  ! 
vital  interest  of  the  question.  In  giving  a  brief  summary  of 
the  discussion,  however,  the  main  points  in  issue  can — as  indeed 
has  been  shown  before — be  briefly  stated  without  any  of  those 
apparently  abstruse  disquisitions  which  seem  to  alarm  readers. 
The  contention  of  the  critics  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  that 
our  great  ironclads  (so  called)  would  be  exposed  to  terrible 
danger  in  action.  They  are  armoured  only  along  a  portion,  about 
one-half,  of  the  water-line,  and  quick-firing  and  machine  guns, 
therefore,  may  riddle  the  unprotected  half.  Shells  may  enter  and 
explode  inside,  making  huge  cavities;  and,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  malcontents,  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  a  very  short  fight 
the  unarmoured  ends— that  is  to  say,  half  of  the  vessel — will  be  full 
of  water.  Her  speed,  of  course,  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  this, 
she  will  be  more  or  less  unmanageable,  and,  worse  still,  will  be  in 
verv  great  danger  of  capsizing,  as  the  armour-protected  part 
which  remains  free  from  water  will  not,  so  to  speak,  have  power 
enough  to  hold  the  vessel  up  against  the  effect  of  a  roll.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  their  assertions  the  censors  point,  with  considerable  cogency 
it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  French 
naval  architects,  who  have  certainly  given  great  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  who  are  obviously  of  opinion  that  unarmoured  ends 
are  dangerous,  as  they  surround  the  whole  water-line  of  their 
ships  with  an  armour  belt  of  considerable  thickness.  Replying 
to  this  formidable  charge,  after  taking,  be  it  observed,  full  time 
for  consideration,  Mr.  White  urged  that  the  dangers  spoken  of 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  French  ships  were  by 
no  means  so  safe  as  was  supposed.  The  English  vessels  have, 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  water-line,  a  strong  armoured  deck  on 
which  are  placed  coal  bunkers,  chain  lockers,  fresh-water  tanks, 
store-rooms,  &c.,  the  spaces  between  it  and  the  deck  next  above 
being  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  or  cells  by  means  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bulk¬ 
heads.  Even  then,  if  a  considerable  number  of  shot  and  shell 
strike  the  vessel,  she  will  not  necessarily  be  waterlogged,  as,  owing 
to  minute  subdivision  and  to  the  presence  of  water-excluding 
substances,  the  water  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  far,  and  the 
English  ships  may  be  considered  quite  as  safe  as  the  French  ones 
which  are  not  subdivided  to  the  same  extent. 

There  is  some  force  in  this,  no  doubt,  and  it  should  be  added  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  contrivance  for  waterlogging  the  English 
ship  before  she  goes  into  action,  the  advantage  of  which  we  must  I 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  understand.  In  any  case,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  she  has  perhaps  as  much  defence  as  can  be  given 
against  ram  and  torpedo,  and  that  the  defence  of  the  unarmoured 
parts  against  gun  fire  has  been  carefully  considered ;  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  designers  greatly  overestimated  the  advantage  of 
cellular  subdivision,  water-excluding  substances,  &c.,  as  compared 
with  armour.  Replying  to  Mr.  White,  Sir-  E.  Reed,  whose  letter 


would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  less  vehement,  showed  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  supposing  that  be  had  greatly  underrated 
the  effect  of  shell  fire  on  a  vessel  however  well  subdivided,  and 
described  the  tremendous  damage  done  on  board  the  Huasear  in 
her  action  with  the  Cochrane  and  Blanco  Encalada.  Admiral 
Symonds  stated  that  the  Superb  was  said  to  have  had  an  opening 
_io  ft.  by  4  ft.  made  in  her  side  by  shell.  “  A  Captain  R.N.,” 
in  a  remarkably  cogent  and  clear  letter,  went  into  the  question 
from  a  sailor’s  point  of  view,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  reason, 
for  supposing  that  a  very  few  minutes  of  close  action  would  not 
riddle  the  Colhngivood's  ends  in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely 
waterlog  them.  On  the  whole,  and  making  every  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  discussion  of 
naval  matters,  the  assailants  of  the  Admiralty  have  not  failed  to 
maintain  their  case,  and  have  in  the  main  answered  Mr.  White’s 
very  able  defence.  As  has  been  already  stated,  all  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  conjectural,  but  so  far  as  such  knowledge  goes  the  better 
view  would  seem  to  be  that  taken  by  the  malcontents.  With 
regard  to  matters  not  conjectural,  some  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  discussion  are  anything  but  satisfying  to  Englishmen. 

|  With  more  latitude  given  them,  with  more  money  to  spend, 
the  French  designers  seem  to  have  produced  a  much  more 
powerful  war-ship  than  their  English  rivals.  The  Amiral  Duperret 
not  quite  so  strong  in  some  respects  as  the  Amiral  Baudin,  is 
i,ooo  tons  larger  than  the  Collingwood ;  but  with  this  additional 
i,ooo  tons  more  than  proportionate  results  have  been  obtained. 
Over  her  vital  parts  the  Duperre  has  21-inch  armour,  as  against 
1 8-inch  armour  of  the  Collingwood.  Her  water-line  is  protected 
by  thick  plates  throughout,  while  that  of  the  Collingwood  is  only 
protected  lor  half  the  length.  Her  guns  are  more  powerful  than 
those  of  her  possible  antagonist,  and,  if  “  A  Captain  R.N.”  is  right, 
would  pierce  the  Collingwood' s  stoutest  armour,  while  the 
Collingwood' s  guns  would  not  pierce  the  French  2 i-inch  cuirass. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Collingwood  has  rather  more  speed  and 
greater  coal  endurance,  so  that  she  would  get  away  from  the  French 
ironclad,  or,  if  she  got  astern  of  her  and  by  a’miraele  was  not 
speedily  arrested  by  fore-and-aft  shot,  might  ram  her.  Altogether, 
the  advantage  seems  to  be  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  French  ship, 
which  is  more  than  proportionally  superior  to  the  other.  In  dealing 
with  what  “  A  Captain”  happily  calls  their  capital — i.e.  the  total 
weight  of  the  vessel  and  armament — the  French  designers  have 
done  better  than  the  English.  In  all  probability,  however,  this 
is  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the  latter.  They  have  most  likely  been 
hampered  as  to  cost,  hampered  as  to  size,  hampered  in  other  ways. 
Mr.  \\  hite,  who  now  chivalrously  takes  responsibility  for  the 
Collingwood,  once  alluded,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  the  secrets 
of  the  prison-house.  If  they  were  known  it  would  very  possibly 
be  found  that  the  defects  of  our  ships  are  due  to  false  economy 
and  to  the  long  domination  at  Whitehall  of  those  who  think  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  nothing  else. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

T  AST  Saturday's  programme  promised  well ;  it  contained  one? 
A-A  of  the  great  achievements  of  art,  Beethoven’s  Seventh 
Symphony,  and  it  introduced  us  to  part  of  a  new  and  important 
work  by  M.  Rubinstein.  But,  as  we  must  all  have  noticed,  the 
effect  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony  upon  an  orchestral  concert  is 
somewhat  disastrous.  Those  who  really  feel  music  forget  what 
has  preceded  it,  and  are  impatient  of  what  follows.  The  same- 
instruments,  the  same  performers,  are  there  ;  but  the  sound  seems 
empty  of  meaning,  and  the  colour  faded.  Somehow  orchestral 
devices  and  instrumental  ingenuities  have  in  no  music  the  value 
they  have  in  Beethoven’s.  The  tire  and  energy  of  his  motive 
inspiration  so  fuses  every  detail  into  the  general  conception  that 
separate  meanings  become  transfigured  and  exalted  in  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  whole.  Other  composers  may,  and  do,  employ  these 
very  oppositions  and  combinations  of  sound  :  but  in  their  hands 
they  are  idle  and  vain  as  a  landscape  without  the  sun.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Symphony  hardly  did  justice  to  the  mysterious  vastnes3 
of  the  emotion ;  but  its  structural  anatomy  and  significance  were 
rendered  with  the  admirable  clearness  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Mann’s  interpretations. 

The  first  number  was  the  Overture,  which,  with  other  inci¬ 
dental  music,  Meyerbeer  composed  for  his  brother's  Struensee.  It 
is  one  of  his  loftiest  flights  in  instrumental  writing.  The  opening 
theme,  “  Andante,”  is  a  noble  and  measured  rhythm  ;  it  gives 
place  to  a  furious  “Allegro,”  and  reappears  as  the  basis  of  an 
animated  and  inspiriting  finale.  The  transition  passages  leading 
to  and  from  the  Allegro  are  full  of  technical  invention,  especially 
the  reappearance,  piano,  of  the  first  theme,  with  drums,  horns, 
and  flutes.  The  second  number  was  M.  Saint-Saens’s  clever 
Concerto  for  the  Cello.  It  is  played  almost  as  if  it  were  in  one 
movement.  The  various  times  are  not  separated  by  any  interval, 
and  certain  themes  are  common  to  the  whole  work.  The  first 
subject  is  rather  dry ;  the  point  of  its  expression  lies  in  the 
recurrence,  between  groups  of  triplets,  of  a  long-held  note, 
and  its  repetition  in  the  octave  below  ;  M.  Adolf  Fischer, 
the  executant,  phrases  well,  but  failed  to  duly  emphasize  this 
moment.  The  second  movement  opens  with  one  of  those  marked 
dance  rhythms  to  which  the  composer  is  peculiarly  addicted ; 
it  contains  some  beautiful  cantabile  passages  for  the  cello.  The 
soloist,  however,  appeared  to  best  advantage  in  the  rapid  and 
elaborate  phrases  which  precede  the  exquisite  final  theme  of  the 
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last  movement.  His  masterv  over  technical  difficulties  is  only 
occasionally  marred  by  a  certain  want  of  profundity  and  richness 
in  the  tone  of  his  lower  notes.  This  fault  was  much  less  apparent 
later  on  in  a  “  Romanza  ”  of  his  own  composition,  which  he  played 
with  considerable  mellowness  and  “carrying  power.”  Two  new 
vocalists  had  been  announced  ;  but  one  of  them,  Signor  Marini, 
was  ill,  and  the  second,  Mme.  Hughes  Paitzer,  replaced  the  duet 
in  which  he  was  to  have  been  heard  with  her  by  an  ordinary 
drawing-room  ballad.  She  also  sang  the  "rand  air  from  Gounod's 
Heine  de  Saba  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  intention,  but 
spasmodically — a  defect  in  some  sort  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
character  of  the  work.  Apart  from  this,  the  lady  suffers  from  an 
imperfect  articulation — a  common  enough  fault,  but  none  the  less 
serious,  especially  in  dramatic  music.  Declamation  is  so  integral 
a  part  of  singing  that  to  ignore  the  special  advantages  of  the 
human  voice  and  use  it,  however  expressively,  as  an  instrument 
cannot  but  be  a  grievous  error. 

The  concert  was  concluded  by  a  performance,  the  first  in 
England,  of  part  of  M.  Rubinstein’s  ballet,  The  Vine.  The 
W  ar  of  the  Grape  and  the  Phylloxera  is  the  story  represented. 
It  is  no  bad  subject  for  a  ballet.  Song  in  all  ages  lias  celebrated 
"Wine  and  Woman,  and  the  advent  of  the  Phylloxera  is  as  a 
Trojan  War  in  the  history  of  the  Bottle.  Only  the  fourth  scene 
of  five  was  played  on  Saturday.  It  consists  of  two  “Bacchanals.” 
In  the  first  a  dance  in  the  abode  of  Bacchus  is  interrupted  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  the  Vine  from  the  poisonous 
kiss  of  King  Phylloxerus.  Gaiety  is  restored  by  the  promise  of 
Pan  that  his  subject  Science  shall  come  to  the  rescue.  Then 
follow  rejoicings  and  a  grand  Bacchanalian  procession.  The  music 
opens  with  violence,  which  increases  steadily,  and  serves  as  a 
prelude  to  a  prodigious  amount  of  furious  exercises  on  the  strings, 
showers  of  scales,  rhythms  beating  on  the  feeble  of  the  bar,  and 
infinite  enthusiasm  in  the  cymbals.  Then  comes  an  interval  of 
quiet ;  then  an  impetuous  motive  on  the  strings,  with  blasts  of  horn 
and  clashes  of  cymbal ;  and  the  movement  culminates  in  a 
tremendous  blare  of  everything  in  the  orchestra.  The  opening 
of  the  second  Bacchanal  decidedly  suggests  the  dance,  though  the 
dance  is  heavy-footed.  A  singing  melody  on  the  violins  leads  up 
to  a  fine  conclusion,  spoilt  (it  need  hardly  be  noted)  by  the 
cymbals,  to  whose  effect  one  is  by  this  time  completely  blase. 


NADESCUDA. 


1^0  time  should  be  lost  in  making  record  of  the  complete 
-b  l  success  achieved  on  Thursday  evening  at  Drury  Lane  by 
the  company  which  under  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  earned  the  thanks 
of  every  opera-lover  bv  keeping  opera  alive  in  England.  This 
success  was  gained  by  Mr.  Goring  Thomas’s  new  opera  Nadeschda, 
for  so  in  the  published  score  the  name  is  spelt.  To  speak  of 
the  opera  as  exclusively  Mr.  Goring  Thomas’s  is  perhaps  an 
injustice,  for  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  has  greatly  aided  the  musician 
by  producing  a  model  of  wbat  an  opera-book  should  be.  A 
powerful  and  romantic  story  is  told  with  literary  and  dramatic 
skill.  Ereshness  of  melody  and  grasp  of  situation  are  the  note¬ 
worthy  features  of  this  excellent  work,  which  must  raise  not 
only  the  reputation  of  its  composer,  but  the  reputation  also  of 
English  music.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  Nadeschda  next 
week,  and  of  the  eflorts  of  Mme.  Valleria,  Miss  Yorke,  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Grotty,  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  representation. 


TIIK  VOLUNTEERS. 


A  COMBINATION  of  many  causes  has  produced  a  very  1  irge 
quantity  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Volunteer 
force  during  the  last  months  and  weeks.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
realized,  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  their  services  mav 
be  required.  Raster  is  also  their  especial  season,  and  the  accounts 
of  their  manceuvres  at  that  time  fill  many  columns  vacant  bv  the 
absence  of  Parliamentary  news  during  the  recess.  Year  by  year 
too,  as  they  improve,  they  gain,  as  thev  undoubtedly  deserve,  a 
fuller  measure  of  public  recognition.  The  least  valuable  portion 
perhaps,  of  all  this  mass  of  writing  is  that  which  gives,  or  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give,  accounts  of  the  marches  and  sham  fights  at  Brighton 
and  other  places.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  question  a 
number  of  careful  readers  of  the  various  daily  papers,  as  to  what 
their  impressions  were  of  these  important  events,  ns  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  their  favourite  journals.  And  then,  perhaps,  one 
would  be  but  little  surprised  at  the  contradictory  accounts  which 
reach  us  of  real  battles.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
reporter  has  been  a  member  of  some  particular  corps— a  fact 
which  he  has  attempted  to  disguise  under  a  too  thin  veil  of 
ubiquity..  Then,  thinking  himself  safe,  lie  will  launch  out  praise 
of  tho  doings  of  his  own  regiment,  which  he  did  see,  and  blame 
of  the  doings  of  others  which  he  did  not  see.  This  results 
in  the  most  absurd  differences  of  opinion.  Thus  the  Daily 
Teleyraph  informs  the  public  that  the  London  Scottish  hail 
more  undersized  men  than  usual.  But  the  Times ,  referring  to 
the  same  corps,  remarks  than  “  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  [heir 
physique  from  the  fact  that  in  three  companies  the  minimum 
Standard  for  recruits  is  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  in  the  remaining  com¬ 
panies  5  ft.  6 in.’  It  is  only  fair  to  tho  Times  to  add  that  its 
Correspondent  throughout  shows  signs  of  having  been  an  inde¬ 


pendent  witness.  After  the  sham  fight  on  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  a  march  past  bad  been  arranged  before  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  The  regiment  to  which  the  Daily  News'  Corre¬ 
spondent  was  attached  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
prospect  of  this  fact,  which  was  known  probably  to  almost  every 
one  else  on  the  ground  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  doubled  down  a  hill 
“  anyhow,”  and  then  “  tumbled  ”  into  quarter  column.  The 
officers  of  this  remarkable  corps  also  seem  to  have  marched  past 
with  sloped  swords  !  It  is  roughly  true  that  the  accounts  in  the 
various  papers  do  not  agree  about  the  marching  past  of  one  single 
regiment,  or  about  the  execution  of  one  single  movement.  Their 
authors  seldom  seem  to  understand  that  the  fighting  lines  do  not 
advance  without  superior  orders,  and  constantly  blame  officers  and 
men  for  simply  obeying  those  orders.  Nor  do  they  seem  capable 
of  realizing,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  fighting  line  is  under 
cover,  as  in  more  than  one  case  they  blame  officers  for  readjusting 
their  distances  and  getting  their  companies  into  dressing  when 
they  were  absolutely'  sheltered  from  the  enemies’  fire.  The  Cor¬ 
respondents  both  of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daily  Teleyraph 
seem  further  to  think  that  gorse  bushes  are  a  better  protection 
from  ride  bullets  than  the  shoulder  of  a  hill. 

It  has  been  felt  to  be  unfortunate  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  Guards  have  not  seen  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  talk  on  the 
subject  last  year,  to  subdivide  the  Volunteer  force  which  joins 
these  Easter  manceuvres  to  a  greater  extent.  Their  difficulties  are 
undoubtedly  very  great.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  damage  to  crops  and  the  other  attendant  expenses  of 
the  reviews  are  defrayed  by  the  corporations  of  the  towns  near 
which  the  review's  take  place.  And  it  would  not  be  found  to  be 
worth  while  to  do  so  unless  the  profits  accruing  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  men  were  guaranteed.  The  whole  affair  must, 
therefore,  remain  to  a  great  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  show ; 
and,  this  bein<r  so,  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  a 
certain  extent  showy.  And  the  spectacular  element  has  certainly 
the  advantage  of  attracting  recruits.  We  seem  to  be  doomed 
always  to  have  some  touch  of  humbug  in  all  our  recruiting  systems, 
for  whichever  branch  of  the  service  they  may  be  devised.  The  men 
who  join  Volunteer  regiments  are  usually'induced  to  do  so  by 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  ranks.  And  to  an  outsider, 
who  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  no  he  will  yield  to 
the  amateur  recruiting  agent,  public  appreciation  and  printed  praise 
no  doubt  make  some  difference.  The  chance  of  being  called 
“  sublime  in  the  pages  of  the  Tunes  may  just  turn  the  balance. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  excuse  for  marches  past.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of  these  otherwise  useless  per- 
|  formances  would  have  been  enough.  An  extra  one  was,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced  this  year,  and  that  on  a  day  when  all  the 
men  had  marched  far,  some  over  twenty  miles,  and  had  fought 
a  sham  fight  besides.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  the  Easter  manceuvres.  They  do  undoubtedly 
teach  many  things  both  to  officers  and  men,  if  they  have  the 
wisdom  to  learn  them.  And  although  most  of  this  knowledge 
is  ol  a  negative  character,  still  it  is  something  even  to  attain 
to  that.  1  he  most  obvious,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful, 
lesson  perhaps  of  all  is  that  long  marches  cannot  be  performed 
in  comfort  without  easy  fitting  boots.  There  is,  however,  one 
feature  which  we  most  sincerely  hope  may  be  omitted  from  all 
further  performances  of  this  kind — namely,  the  unfortunate  prac¬ 
tical  joke,  of  very  questionable  taste,  which  seems  to  have  been 
played  upon  some  of  the  local  clergy.  Some  of  them  were  in¬ 
formed  officially  that  their  churches  would  be  required  for  the  use 
of  \  olunteers  on  Raster  Sunday',  it  thev  would  be  kind  enough  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  i  he  necessary  arrangements 
were  made.  The  ordinary  congregations  were  squeezed  into  odd 
coiner?,  in  some  cases  lamps  were  provided  for  evening  services, 
and  hymns  were  printed.  All  this  was  done  at  the  clergyman’s 
own  expense.  But  when  the  time  came  there  were  no  Volunteers, 
j  They  had  almost  all  attended  one  service  and  were  naturally  en¬ 
joying  their  Sunday  afternoon’s  holiday.  'The  author  of  these 
anangements  ought  to  have  known  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  should  not  have  placed  tho  too  willing  clergy  in  such  a 
humiliating  position. 

But  independently  of  all  the  display  and  talk  connected  with 
the  \  olunteers’  Easter  outing,  public  attention  has  been  this  year 
much  drawn  to  the  more  serious  side  of  the  question.  One  great 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  arming  of  the  force  with  Martini 
rifles.  \\  hateyer  may  be  said  in  favour  of  or  against  this  weapon 
ns  compared  with  other  rifles,  two  facts  are  obvious.  Firstly,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  source  of  confusion  to  have  had  two' dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  ammunition  to  issue  to  one  army  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  old  Snider  rifles  were  practically  worn  out  ns  a  whole.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  had  the  Government  known  the  possible 
military  complications  instore  for  them,  they  would  liavo  ventured 
upon  this  step  this  year.  The  thing,  however,  is  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone.  Suggestions  have  now  come  forward  of  great  number 
and  variety,  and  mnny  of  them  from  high  authorities,  as  to  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment  and  organization  of  the  force.  The  com¬ 
monest  demand  is  that  every  corps  should  bo  completely  furnished 
with  tents,  baggage-wagons,  mess-tins,  and  all  tho  impedimenta  of 
a  regiment  in  the  field.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  what 
would  be  tho  real  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  these  suggestions. 

I  here  are  two  or  three  considerations  which  heir  on  this  question 
and  which  are  not  often  fully  realized.  The  first  is  that  Volunteer 
corps  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  poor.  Supposing  that  the  Govern- 
inent  were  to  present  these  goods  to  a  regiment,  they  would,  first 
of  all,  have  to  provide  storage  room— no  small  matter,  especially 
when  the  head-quarters  are  situated  in  a  town.  These  vust  accu- 
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mulations  of  goods  are  not  preserved  without  great  expense  and 
trouble,  and  would  involve  a  considerable  increase  in  every  paid 
staff.  Secondly — a  point  which  Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  dwells 
upon  with  great  clearness  in  his  admirable  letter  on  the  subject 
in  the  Times — the  Volunteers  are  not  supposed  to  light  out 
of  the  country.  Sufficient  billets  are  always  easy  to  procure 
in  England  even  in  small  villages.  Local  innkeepers  are  always 
ready  at  short  notice  to  undertake  the  feeding  of  the  men. 
Wagons  in  ample  numbers  are  ready  to  hand  capable  of  doing  any 
transport  work  that  may  be  required.  But  there  is  one  conside¬ 
ration  more  important  than  any.  If  we  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Volunteer  force,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  its 
success  is  the  fact  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  each  separate 
unit  has  been  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Different  regi¬ 
ments  are  composed  of  different  classes  of  men,  living  in  different 
localities,  and  with  different  esprits  de  corps.  Any  system  which  I 
might  strike  at  the  root  of  this  growth,  and  by  fixed  rules  of 
uniform  application  prevent  natural  development,  would  be  fatal 
to  continued  success.  IIow  would  it  be  possible  to  treat  in  the 
same  manner  two  bodies,  in  one  of  which  each  man  pays  for  every 
portion  of  his  uniform,  and  in  the  other  of  which  every  item, 
including  ammunition  and  railway  fares,  is  a  gift  ?  A  few 
things  are  needed,  and  very  much  needed.  But  let  each  corps 
continue  to  administer  its  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  general  central 
control.  This  could  be  easily  done,  and  every  necessary  provided 
if  the  Government  would  increase  the  capitation  grant  earned  by  i 
each  efficient.  It  stands  now  at  the  small  annual  sum  of  30$.  It  1 
this  were  increased  by  one  pound,  every  regiment  could  provide 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  with  all  actual  necessaries.  And 
the  Government  might  demand  in  return  an  increase  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  efficiency.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  would  be 
most  cheerfully  given.  Even  if  a  few  here  and  there  were  to 
grumble  at  the  greater  amount  of  work'  demanded  of  them,  they 
would  be  answered  by  a  general  feeling  that,  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  comply  with  the  new  rules,  they  would  be  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  Volunteer  service. 


REVIEWS. 


DE.  HOLMES  ON  EMERSON.* 

millS  book  may  be  considered  under  t  wo  aspects — a3  a  summary 
JL  and  estimate  of  Emerson's  qualities  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
an  introduction  to  his  writings,  and  as  a  biographical  contribution 
from  Dr.  Holmes’s  own  intimate  knowledge.  As  to  the  former 
matter,  we  had  our  say  about  Emerson  when  his  loss  was  fresh, 
and  expressed  our  sense  of  his  value  in  terms  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  seem  too  highly  pitched  to  many  good  judges  of  literature 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Securus  judicabit  orbis  terrarum, 
hut  the  day  of  final  judgment  is  not  yet,  neither  have  we  yet 
learnt  in  Grub  Street  to  discount  the  decree  of  posterity  with 
the  serene  confidence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Awaiting  that 
judgment,  we  see  no  reason  in  the  meantime  to  go  back  from 
anything  we  have  said,  and  we  do  not  find  anything  material  to 
add.  As  Emerson  is  the  least  argumentative  of  serious  writers, 
so  his  power  and  his  services  to  mankind  are  not  capable  of  being 
argued  about  with  much  profit.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  surer  test 
of  greatness  than  the  command  of  unsympathetic  respect.  Every 
one  of  us  who  reads  at  all  can  probably  name  some  author  of  the 
first  rank  whose  claims  his  intellect  admits,  but  whom  he  does  not 
read  with  pleasure  and  seldom  opens  by  choice.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  poetry  and  speculative  writings.  It  is  too  soon  as 
yet  for  such  a  test  to  be  applied  to  Emerson.  Our  own  belief  is 
that  he  will  stand  it.  But  it  is  a  belief  we  do  not  pretend  to 
impose  on  others.  Indolence  reinforces  humility,  and  we  prefer 
to  take  our  pleasure  in  an  uncritical  fashion  with  Dr.  Holmes. 
Perhaps  there  are  even  good  folk  who  do  not  like  Dr.  Holmes's 
company,  and  expect  one  to  justify  being  amused  (and  more  than 
amused)  by  him.  If  there  be  such,  their  wits  the  heavens 
restore. 

Dr.  Holmes’s  own  remembrances  of  Emerson  and  his  surround¬ 
ings  have  all  the  happiness  of  perception  and  lightness  of  touch 
that  distinguished  his  earlier  cuuseries.  He  gives  us,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  study  of  heredity  and  nurture,  tracing  Emerson’s 
parentage  as  far  as  extant  records  admit,  and  tilling  in  the  picture 
of  his  surroundings  in  youth  from  the  memories  of  himself  and 
others.  By  an  extremely  simple  piece  of  ingenuity  (but  perhaps 
not  without  malice)  Dr.  Holmes  avoids,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tedious  task  of  describing  every  room  and  window  in  Emerson’s 
house  at  Concord.  “A  full  and  well-illustrated  account  of  it  and 
its  arrangements  and  surroundings  is  given  in  Poets  Homes  by 
Arthur  Gilman  and  others.”  We  are  much  beholden  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Gilman  and  the  others.  There  is  the  “  full  and  well- 
illustrated  account  ”  for  whosoever  delights  in  such  things,  and  we 
who  do  not  may  go  our  ways  in  peace.  Rather  than  these  ex¬ 
ternals,  Dr.  Holmes  is  careful  for  the  things  which  escape  the 
photographer’s  lens,  and  escape  from  memory  altogether  if  they 
are  not  set  down  by  competent  witness  in  the  first  generation ; 
Emerson’s  intellectual  atmosphere,  his  relations  to  the  reforming 
and  speculative  movements  of  New  England  thought,  and  the 
like.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  Emerson  was  to  some  extent 

*  Ralph  Wahid  Emerson.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Loudon :  Kogan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1885. 


identified  with  the  so-called  Transcendentalism  of  Boston,  he 
never  let  himself  be  drawn  into  any  active  vagaries.  His  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Brook  Farms  and  their  kind  was  one  of  benevo¬ 
lent  and  amused  neutrality.  “  He  knew  human  nature  too 
well  to  believe  in  a  Noah’s  Ark  full  of  idealists.”  The  strain 
of  Indo-Persian  mysticism  which  runs  through  much  of  his 
work  either  had  no  influence  at  all  on  his  practical  life  or 
else  (as  we  are  rather  apt  to  believe)  was  a  sobering  and 
restraining  element.  Schemes  for  regenerating  the  world  of 
a  sudden  by  Brook  Farm,  the  Dial,  or  otherwise  howsoever, 
were  also  but  phases  in  the  fleeting  shows  whereof  Brahma, 
with  the  few  sages  who  are  in  the  secret,  makes  his  pastime. 
Dr.  Holmes  has  almost  underrated  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
of  Emerson  to  his  Eastern  models,  which  he  knew  mainly  (as 
he  has  himself  told  us)  through  Von  Hammer,  besides  Goethe’s 
Wcst-Oest.licher  Divan.  Riickert,  whose  work  in  this  kind  is 
prized  even  higher  by  some  good  opinions,  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  in  Emerson's  way.  But  Emerson  had  the  instinct  which 
seizes  on  the  life  and  genius  of  a  remote  literature  through  the 
veil  of  translation  and  paraphrase.  “  The  eight  mountains,  the 
seven  oceans,  the  sun  and  the  gods,  yea,  8iva  himself,  thou,  I, 
this  universe — all  these  are  nought ;  wherefore,  then,  do  we  so 
vex  ourselves  P  ”  To  this  effect  is  one  stanza  of  a  short  poem 
familiar  in  the  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  attributed  by 
tradition  to  Sankara  Acharya,  the  great  mediaeval  reviver  of 
Brahmanism ;  the  same  whose  disciples  would  not  argue  with 
certain  materialists  whom  they  met,  but  beat  them  with  their 
slippers.  Compare  with  this  Emerson’s  “  Brahma,”  constructed 
on  hints  filtered  through  German  from  the  Persian,  and  possibly 
(though  we  have  no  evidence  of  it)  with  some  aid  from  Colebrooke 
or  other  English  accounts  of  Sanskrit  originals.  “Find  me, 
and  turn  thv  back  on  Heaven,”  is  the  very  keynote  of  the 
Brahman  philosopher’s  disdain  for  all  finite  joys  and  glories. 
We  have  heard  Emerson  called  “  a  lunar  man,”  and  that 
by  a  ripe  and  unprejudiced  scholar.  In  this  case  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  at  all  events,  the  New  England  reflection  of  the 
Indian  sun  is  an  exceedingly  good  one.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
Emerson  from  having  a  pretty  keen  eye  for  such  terrestrial  things 
as  publishers’  accounts  when  he  saw  his  way  to  doing  a  good  turn 
to  Carlyle.  No  more  helpful  piece  of  literary  friendship  is  on 
record  than  these  passages  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  In 
them  there  is  no  moonshine  at  all,  but  a  very  warm  and  practical 
sunshine  under  which  all  Carlyle's  better  humanity  expanded  as  it 
rarely  did  for  other  correspondents. 

Again,  Emerson  was  by  no  means  of  the  sort  of  idealists  who 
are  alwavs  running  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall  for  want  of 
tact  andlmowledge  of  mankind.  Early  in  life  he  abandoned,  for 
reasons  of  conscience,  the  obvious  path  of  success  which  lay  before 
him.  This  he  did  upon  deliberation,  with  his  eyes  open,  with¬ 
out  any  pretence  of  grievance,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  without 
losing  the  good  will  even  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him.  Once 
and  again  he  bore  witness,  on  needful  and  fitting  occasion,  to  the 
true  liberty  of  prophesying  as  he  conceived  it.  But  he  never  paraded 
his  opinions,  and  he  could  adapt  himself  to  a  timid  audience. 
Shortly  after  he  had  delivered  his  soul  in  the  Divinity  School  at 
Harvard,  Emerson  was  called  on  to  discourse  to  a  much  more 
orthodox  college  (not  that  Harvard  was,  or  is,  destitute  of  col¬ 
legiate  orthodoxy)  at  Dartmouth.  We  cannot  resist  transcribing 
Dr.  Holmes’s  pretty  conceit  on  this  : — 

The  bold  avowal  which  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  Cambridge  would  have 
sounded  like  the  crash  of  doom  to  the  cautious  old  tenants  of  the  Hanover 
aviary.  If  there  were  any  drops  of  false  or  questionable  doctrine  in  the 
silver  shower  of  eloquence  under  which  they  had  been  sitting,  the  plumage 
of  orthodoxv  glistened  with  unctuous  repellents,  and  a  shake  or  two  on 
coming  out  of  church  left  the  sturdy  old  dogmatists  as  dry  as  ever. 

Emerson  was  capable  of  taking  an  unpopular  side,  and  it  is  said 
by  some  who  should  know  that  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  make  promi¬ 
nent  enough  for  readers  of  a  newer  generation  his  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  which,  though  not  conspicuous,  was  decided. 
But  he  was  incapable  of  giving  personal  offence.  His  conduct  was 
in  superficial  contrast  with  his  writing;  we  say  superficial, 
because  that  which  at  first  sight  is  extravagance  is  on  better 
acquaintance  perceived  to  be  transfigured  common  sense.  However 
wild  his  fancy  might  run,  Emerson  never  lost  his  touch  of  the 
nature  of  things,  “  whose  harmonies  always  are  sane,”  as  Mr. 
George  Meredith  has  finely  said  in  one  of  the  finest  nature- 
poems  of  these  latter  years.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 

to  suppose  that  Emerson  was  really  carried  away  by  his  own 
imagination.  The  reader  who  brings  no  dose  of  humour  to  him 
— “for  whom  two  and  two  always  make  four" — will  be  puzzled 
and  irritated.  So  Dr.  Holmes  justly  warns  us.  He  adds  that, 
if  one  “  had  seen  the  lecturer’s  smile  as  he  delivered  one  of 
his  playful  statements  of  a  runaway  truth,  fact  unhorsed  by 
imagination,  sometimes  by  wit  or  humour,  he  would  have  found  a 
meaning  in  his  words  which  the  featureless  printed  page  could 
never  show  him.”  And  yet  would  he  P  One  may  be  a  good  and 
useful  man  without  humour,  but  the  total  wailt  of  it  is  of  the 
things  against  which  the  gods  fight  in  vain,  and  which  not  even 
ocular  demonstration  will  mend.  W  e  all  know  a  sort  of  people 
who  will  be  shocked  and  not  amused  by  the  panegyrics  that  a 
Californian  journal  passed  on  one  of  Emerson's  addresses : — “All 
left  the  church  feeling  that  an  elegant  tribute  had  been  paid  to  the 
j  creative  genius  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  that  a  masterly  use 
!  of  the  English  language  had  contributed  to  that  end.”  Or  this 
from  a  Boston  paper  in  praise  of  one  Rev.  Horace  Holley  many 
|  years  earlier,  with  which  Dr.  Holmes  caps  the  Californian  para- 
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graph : — “  The  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  addressed  to  a  Boston 
audience.” 

There  are  some  interesting  particulars  about  the  writings  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Emerson’s  life.  Dr.  Holmes  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  matter  came,  as  often  as  not,  from  manu¬ 
script  collections  of  much  earlier  date.  The  arrangement  ot  it  for 
publication  (undertaken,  for  the  rest,  hv  the  best  qualified  persons) 
had  from  Emerson  little  more  than  his  assent.  Apparently  Society 
and  Solitude  was  the  latest  of  his  works  to  which  he  fully  set 
his  hand.  Concerning  Emerson’s  poetry  Dr.  Holmes  has  a  whole 
chapter.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  critic,  he  knows  how  to  do  lull 
iustice  without  adulation.  Emerson’s  poems  have  in  point  of 
workmanship  divers  faults  obvious  enough  to  any  one  who  has 
ears  to  hear,  or  even  fingers  to  count.  Dr.  Holmes  does  not 
aflect  to  extenuate  these.  “  He  made  desperate  work  now  and 
then  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  showing  that,  though  a  bom  poet, 
he  was  not  a  born  singer.”  As  to  metrical  licenses,  Dr.  Holmes 
is  even  something  of  a  purist : — 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  up  in  the  middle — span-worm  lines  we  may 
call  them — are  not  to  be  commended  for  common  use  because  some  great 
poets  have  now  and  then  admitted  them.  They  have  invaded  some  ot  our 
recent  poetry  as  the  canker-worms  gather  on  our  elms  iu  June  Emerson 
has  one  or  two  of  them  here  and  there,  but  they  never  swarm  on  his  leaves 
so  as  to  frighten  us  away  from  their  neighbourhood. 

Resemblances  to  Emerson  are  not  easy  to  find  in  modern  poetry. 
He  abounds  in  a  rough-hewn  simplicity  for  which  we  must  go 
hack  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Holmes  compares  Milton’s 
early  poems  and  (more  justly,  we  think)  Marvell.  There  is  one 
much  later  poet  of  whom  Emerson  reminds  us,  at  times  very 
strongly,  and  whom  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  mention — we  mean 
Blake.  Did  we  not  know  of  one  considerable  critic  who  under¬ 
stands  Blake,  but  does  not  find,  or  affects  not  to  find,  anything 
notable  in  Emerson,  we  should  say  that  appreciation  of  the  one 
might  almost  certainly  be  inferred  from  appreciation  of  the  other. 
The  poet  of  “  The  Sphinx  ”  and  “  Uriel  ”  has  much  in  common, 
and  deeper  than  any  trick  of  form,  with  the  poet  of  the 
“  Songs  of  Experience.”  There  is  something  very  Blakish  in  the 
tone  of  the  “  Boston  Hymn,”  and  snatches  can  be  picked  out 
from  “  The  Sphinx  ”  that  Blake  might  almost  have  written  : — 

The  waves  unashamed 
In  ditl'erence  sweet 

Play  glad  with  the  breezes, 

Old  playfellows  meet. 

The  babe  by  its  mother 
Lies  bathed  in  joy  ; 

Glide  its  hours  uncounted — 

The  sun  is  its  toy. 

We  are  pretty  sure  that  Emerson  actually  quotes  Blake  some¬ 
where,  though  we  cannot  lay  our  hand  on  the  passage.  Of  course 
there  are  diversities.  Emerson  has  not  the  fire  of  Blake’s 
“  Tiger,”  or  the  tenderness  of  the  “  Songs  of  Innocence  ”  ;  neither 
has  Blake  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the  “  Threnody  ”  and 
“  Voluntaries.”  As  to  the  question  whether  Emerson  was  a  great 
oet  or  no,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  where  Dr.  Holmes  does, 
t  “  will  depend  on  the  scale  we  use  and  the  meaning  we  affix  to 
the  term.”  That  he  was  a  true  poet,  and  in  some  respects 
eminently  poetical,  we  do  not  consider  open  to  question. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

SEVERAL  good  things  may  be  said  of  Ihujh  Moore ,  but  the 
best  is  perhaps  that  the  author  succeeds  iu  mixing  whatever 
may  be  the  complimentary  equivalent  of  goodiness  with  plenty  of 
liveliness  which  is  not  at  all  spasmodic  or  unlively.  This  mixture 
ought  not  to  be  difficult ;  but  to  judge  from  the  rarity  with  which 
it  is  attained  it  must  be.  Hugh  Moore,  the  hero,  younger  son  of 
an  Irish  peer,  is  by  no  means  a  serious  novelist's  hero.  He  is 
decidedly  addicted  to  ilirting,  unaccustomed  to  consider  the  riddles 
of  the  painful  earth  (though  they  strike  him  sometimes)  at  all 
painfully,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain 
when  we  shut  the  book  that  he  will  not  find  the  very  charming 
young  woman  who  is  finally  allotted  to  him  somewhat  more 
Phil  osophically  and  theologically  given  than  will  entirely  suit  him. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  book  he  does  not  seem  likely  to  run  any 
such  risk  as  this,  but  a  risk  of  a  quite  different  kind.  He  has 
come  to  Corfu  with  a  friend  in  the  friend’s  yacht  for  sporting  pur¬ 
poses,  and  he  finds  himself  engaged  iu  a  de-perate  flirtation  with 
the  English  Consul’s  pretty  daughter.  The  Consul  is  a  person  of 
some  practical  intelligence,  though  not  a  very  desirable  father-in- 
law  (the  author  in  a  rather  sarcastic  description  of  Levantine 
consuls  seems  to  forget  that  men  like  Lever,  Captain  Burton,  Mr. 
Palgrave,  and  others  who  need  not  be  mentioned  have  held  con¬ 
sular  posts  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Corfu),  and  he  promptly  puts 
a  stop  to  the  courtship,  knowing  that  Hugh  has  an  elder  brother  and 
nothing  of  his  own.  But  Hugh  himself,  though  ho  declines  the 
young  lady's  frank  request  for  clandestine  correspondence,  and  is 
in  no  way  really  bound  to  her,  has  an  uncomfortable  idea  that  he 
is  under  some  kind  of  honourable  tie,  and  vague  reports  of  the 
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affair  are  transmitted  to  England.  Here  they  become  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  the  garrison  and  dockyard  town  of  Eastport,  where 
Hugh  Moore  is  aide-de-camp  to  the  General  in  command,  while 
the  principal  interest  of  the  later  part  of  the  book  centres  in  the 
Admiralty  House  of  the  same  place,  and  in  the  Admiral's  beautiful 
daughter,  Dorothy  Nevill.  Hugh  of  course  falls  iu  love  with 
Dorothy — we  hope  that  the  author  will  excuse  us  if  we  say  that  it 
is  less  evident  why  Dorothy  falls  in  love  with  Hugh — and  the 
result  of  their  loves  the  reader  may  find  out  for  himself.  The 
Corfu  enchantress  once  more  appears  on  the  scene,  and,  beside  her, 
there  is  no  lack  of  minor  characters.  The  villain  of  the  piece, 
though  he  may  very  likely  he  taken  from  real  life  (improbable 
characters  usually  are),  seems  to  us  to  be  a  decidedly  improbable 
villain.  Having  made  money  in  le  Farwest  by  very  questionable 
means,  he  settles  near  Eastport,  prepares  to  contest  the  place  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  and  having,  like  Colonel  Hay’s  hero, 

“  one  wife  in  Nashville-under-the-IIill,"  or  somewhere  thereabouts, 
aspires  to  the  hand  of  Dorothy  Nevill.  The  insolence  of  moneyed 
guilt  is  great  not  merely  in  fiction  but  in  fact,  but  we  should  have 
thought  that  if  there  was  one  thing  that  a  man  who  did  not  wish 
his  past  to  be  inquired  into  would  not  do,  it  is  to  go  in  for  a 
contested  election  in  England.  However,  as  we  have  said,  Sir 
John  Hawker  is  very  likely  a  study  from  life.  The  good  but  ill- 
fated  Commander  Newman,  who  is  another  of  Dorothy's  numerous 
suitors,  or  at  least  lovers,  has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and  perhaps 
comes  in  for  some  of  the  rather  contemptuous  pity  which  worldly- 
minded  readers  feel  for  a  lover  who  is  too  bashful,  or  too  conscien¬ 
tious,  or  too  something  or  other,  to  dare  to  put  his  fate  to  the  test 
and  try  conclusions  with  his  rivals.  But  the  book  is  a  lively  and 
readable  book,  and  if  it  is  (as  would  seem  from  the  tit. e-page, 
blank  of  any  other  attributions)  a  first  effort,  it  speaks  well  lor  the 
author’s  chances  in  future  attempts. 

The  motive  of  Betwixt  My  Love  and  Me  is  not  exactly  a  new 
one ;  indeed,  we  have,  we  think,  met  the  somewhat  elderly 
guardian — whose  self-sacrificing  attachment  to  his  ward,  though 
really  reciprocated  by  her,  is  for  a  time  held  back  and  seemingly 
checkmated  by  the  meretricious  charms  of  a  youthful  suitor— 
rather  frequently,  and  with  a  remarkable  absence  ol  variation  in 
the  general  theme.  In  fact,  the  situation  does  not  admit  of  being 
varied  much,  and  the  writer  must  trust  to  handling  to  make  a 
sufficient  difference.  The  difference  is  quite  sufficient  in  Betwixt 
My  Love  and  Me  to  make  it  a  pleasant  book  of  its  kind.  To  some 
of  the  minor  characters  and  traits,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  main 
situation,  a  certain  malicious  Frenchman  would  certainly  have 
“  taken  otr  his  hat.”  But  the  guardian,  Roland  Kingdom  is  a  very 
amiable  person,  and  for  a  wonder  not  in  the  least  a  piig,  and  the 
fortunate  stoppage  of  English  novels  at  the  altar  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  whether  a  man  of  nearly  forty  is  or  is  not  wise  in 
marrying  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The  heroine,  Constantia  Olivieri, 
commonly  called  Myrtle,  is  really  a  very  pleasant  young  person, 
and  her  conduct  and"  motives  are  drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  truth 
and  freshness.  The  third,  the  delusive  young  suitor  (though  he  is 
not  so  very  young)  is  a  more  dubious  personage.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  decide  whether  the  writer  has  or  has  not  shown  art  in  re¬ 
presenting  him  merely  as  he  appeared  to  the  seventeen-year-old 
Myrtle,  without  even  to  the  last  giving  any  very  clear  glimpse  of 
his  real  character.  But  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  this  kind,  it  is, 
perhaps,  unkind  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
give  the  casting  vote  against,  not  for.  It  may  at  any  rate  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  Mr.  Ravenshaw  has  the  makings  of  a  very  good  villain. 
Of  the  other  personages,  a  minor  pair  of  lovers,  Barry  Crawford 
and  Mabel  Hammersley,  who  are  always  quarrelling  and  making  it 
up  again,  have  the  fault  of  a  certain  secondhandness  without  the 
merit  of  fresh  working  up.  But  Betwixt  My  Love  and  Me  is  a 
book  that  one  finds  oneself  reading  with  much  more  iuterest  than 
most  books  of  its  class,  and  this  is  the  final  and  infallible  test  of 
narrative  faculty  in  a  novelist. 

Mr.  Stewart  apologizes  for  the  similarity  of  his  title  to  that  of 
Called  Back,  and  disclaims  any  intention  of  “  poaching  on  another 
man’s  preserves.”  The  fact  is  that  these  preserves  are  at  most 
subscription  ground,  if  not  absolutely  free.  The  situations  of  melo¬ 
drama,  as  is  very  well  known,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the 
melodramatist  can  do  little  more  than  ring  the  changes  on  them. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  rung  his  with  vigour  and  not  without  etfect. 
His  is  not  actually  a  shilling  novel,  but  he  has  issued  himself 
in  a  single  volume,  and  has  fully  conformed  to  the  principles 
of  the  sensational  reaction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  that,  re¬ 
action  here,  except  to  bless  it  for  having  at  least  tempered  the 
intolerable  Marivaudage  of  the  school  that  it  has  put  out  of  fashion. 
Murders  and  catalepsies  and  conspiracies  may  bore,  but  at  least 
they  do  not  irritate.  You  may  shudder  at  them,  or  laugh  at  them, 
or  simply  let  them  alone,  but  you  are  not  inspired  with  a  burning 
desire  to  shake  the  author  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  a  new  fashion. 
In  Recalled  the  melodramatic  mixture  is  slab  and  good.  Two 
villains  play  at  backgammon  for  a  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  them.  When  the  villanous  father  has  duly  lost  her  for  a 
solatium  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  villanous  suitor,  and  the 
stakes  have  been  paid,  she  runs  away,  and  t  he  villanous  suitor  pro¬ 
ceeds  very  literally  to  “draw”  tho  other  half  of  the  stakes  after 
a  fashion  which  is  equally  immoral  and  unsportsmanlike.  The 
above  hint  at  catalepsy  will  give  as  much  explanation  of  tho 
title  and  of  the  escapo  of  the  damsel  from  her  battled  husband  ns 
is  fair.  For  the  reviewing  of  tho  newest  old  school  of  novels  is 
considerably  hampered  in  the  case  of  all  critics  who  play  the 
proper  game  by  considerations  of  tho  necessity  of  not  spoiling  tho 
author’s  sport.  Let  us  only  say  that  the  final  scene,  iu  which  tho 
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villanous  father  plays  his  return  match,  and  wins  it  in  a  very 
tremendous  manner,  is  quite  sufficiently  blood-curdling,  and  that 
Mr.  Stewart  altogether  shows  fair  qualifications  for  his  task,  in¬ 
cluding  its  light  as  well  as  its  heavy  business. 

The  publishers  of  A  Future  on  Trust  are  also  careful  to  warn 
us  that  they  have  consulted  the  prevailing  taste  by  publishing 
Miss  Neville’s  book,  as  they  say  with  more  vigour  than  academic 
correctness  of  English,  “  straight  away  in  the  popular  and  cheap 
one-volume  form.”  They  further  hope  that  “  this  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
orthodox  three  volumes.”  Perhaps;  but  the  three-volume  novel 
has  seen  many  others  of  these  right  steps,  and  is  not  abolished 
yet.  That  ugly  character  the  cynic  has  been  known  to  say 
that  when  a  fashion  possessing  neither  reason  nor  comeliness 
establishes  itself  in  a  country,  the  establishment  is  proof  of  an 
esoteric  harmony  between  it  and  the  country,  and  that  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  it  are  merely  vain.  However,  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  As  for  A  Future, 
on  Trust,  it  is  a  not  very  good  specimen  of  a  not  very  high 
class  of  story.  The  author  tries  to  catch  the  tone  of  good  if 
rather  easy-going  society,  and  does  not  quite  catch  it;  also  she 
tries  to  be  excellently  moral,  and  does  not  quite  succeed  there. 
Agatha  Forster,  a  country  parson’s  daughter,  is  wooed  and  won 
by  a  certain  Maurice  Kelly,  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything. 
Kelly  turns  out  a  black  sheep,  and  deserts  her  soon  after  the 
marriage.  Meanwhile  one  of  his  friends,  Harold  Roper,  whom 
Agatha  has  just  met,  is  forced  by  his  father  into  marrying  Dot 
Thorpe,  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  loves  him  very  much,  and, 
after  .some  hesitation  and  philandering  with  Agatha,  whose  worth¬ 
less  husband  is  dead,  he  does  so.  In  the  last  page  Miss  Neville 
kills  Dot,  tells  us  that  Harold  and  Agatha  “  met  again  and 
journeyed  hand-in-hand  down  the  steep  valley  of  years  to  the 
dread  passage,'’  after  which  “  they  two  met  yet  again.  How  and 
where  we  do  not  know,”  says  the  author,  not  to  be  too  dogmatic. 
But  even  in  this  vague  conception  of  the  hereafter,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  first  Mrs.  Roper  must  have  met  them  too  ?  This  fact 
seems  to  require  more  notice  than  the  author  takes  of  it. 


ESSAYS  IN  LATIN  LITERATURE.* 

LATIN  literature,  and  the  history  of  Roman  thought  and 
Roman  manners,  as  revealed  in  Roman  poets  and  prose 
writers,  offer  an  uncommonly  wide  and  by  no  means  “  thrice 
ploughed”  field.  A  prolessor  of  Latin,  in  an  English  University, 
might  employ  his  public  lectures  as  an  opportunity  for  discourses 
not  less  novel  and  not  less  popular  than  the  lectures  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  Now,  ot  course,  it  is  not  a  professor's  first  business  to 
supply  literature  of  wide  general  interest,  yet,  one  thinks,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nettleship  might  have  gone  further  in' this  direction  than  he 
has  chosen  to  do.  Consider  how  little  some  industrious  students, 
even  iu  their  Oxford  career,  learn  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  read  Mommsen,  they  neglect  Livy,  they  are 
rather  fortunate  if  they  make  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  ;  and,  of  poets,  they  study  Virgil,  Horace,  perhaps  Lucre¬ 
tius,  Catullus,  and  Juvenal.  Outside  the  Augustan  age,  in  its 
widest  sense,  stretch  expanses  of  knowledge,  scarcely  familiar,  even 
by  report,  to  the  reading  man,  still  less  to  the  general  public. 
Petrouius,  Apuleius,  the  antiquarian  writers,  the  specialists,  are 
often  all  left  untouched,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Roman 
comedy  is  chiefly  taken  for  granted.  A  professor,  if  he  pleased, 
might  bring  forth  things  old  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
would  be  things  new  to  his  audience — new  and  highly  attractive. 
And  no  doubt  Professor  Nettleship  has  taken  some  topics  which 
are  in  this  sense  new  to  discuss  in  his  lectures  and  philological 
papers.  But  perhaps,  if  we  could  have  made  an  ideal  choice  of 
matter  for  the  learned  Professor,  we  might  have  omitted  Horace 
and  Virgil,  if  not  Catullus.  Of  course  there  are  myriads  of  new 
points  of  view  from  which  a  student  can  survey  these  familiar 
authors.  Probably,  or  certainly,  there  are  new  points  of  view 
from  which  a  comparatively  unhackneyed  landscape  can  be 
sketched  in  Kensington  Gardens.  But  Kensington  Gardens  are 
pretty  well-trodden  ground,  and  so  are  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Catullus.  New  readings,  new  notions  of  the  sense  of  difficult 
passages,  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many.  But  fresh  literary  criticism,  if  not  out  of  the'  question, 
is  extremely  difficult.  Professor  Nettleship’s  literary  criticism 
appears  to  us  to  be  unimpeachably  sound,  and  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  But  whether  he  might  not,  with  his  lite¬ 
rary  insight,  have  wandered  further  afield,  and  into  gardens 
less  often  trampled  by  the  weary  schoolboy,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  Had  he  passed  where  the  priorum  vestigia  show  infre¬ 
quent,  perhaps  his  lectures  would  have  been  “  no  good  for  the 
schools.  As  it  is,  we  doubt  wffiether  the  learned  lecture  on 
Verms  Flaccus,  author  of  the  book  l)e  Verborum  Signifieatu, 
conciliated  the  vote  either  of  a  comparatively  popular  or  of  a 
special  audience,  except  perhaps  of  those  fit  few  .spirits  who  go  in 
lor  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  scholarships.  A  discussion  of  the 
fragments  and  abridgments  of  “  the  First  Latin  Lexicon  ”  can 
best  be  followed  and  appreciated,  we  think,  when  printed,  as  in 
this  volume,  and  oculis  subjecta  Jidelibus.  In  an  oral  lecture  these 
difficult  points  “go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.”  Yet 
Professor  Nettleship's  remarks  on  Verrius  and  the  remnants  of  his 
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work — an  encyclopaedia  of  antiquities,  philology,  criticism,  and 
grammar — contain  very  good  examples  of  what  may  be  done  for 
original  research  in  a  field  narrow  and  arid,  yet  necessary  to  be 
explored  and  subdued. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one  feeling  enthusiastic  about 
Verrius  Flaccus,  and  yet  without  enthusiasm  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  affair.  We  all  lament  the  enormous  losses,  the  shipwrecks  of 
antiquity.  Great  argosies  of  lore  are  sunk  in  the  sea  of  time — sunk 
are  not  only  the  light  barques  of  the  poets  whose  volumes  did  not 
become  school-books,  but  even  deeper  fallen  are  the  vast  galleons 
of  learning,  the  works  of  Varro  and  Verrius.  We  attempt  with 
toil  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  life,  and  recover  the  sense  and 
origin  of  ancient  words,  political,  hieratic,  religious.  But  the  old 
Augustan  scholars  knew  much  that  we  can  never  know,  and  con¬ 
signed  their  information  to  the  encyclopaedias  which  time  has 
devoured.  There  only  remain  the  fragments  of  abridgments  made, 
for  pedagogic  purposes,  in  a  far  later  day,  by  men  like  Festus, 
who  admit  that  they  cut  out  everything  not  essential  to  their  own 
narrow  contemporary  purpose.  On  everything  nullius  usus  they 
ply  their  scissors,  and  the  rest  quam  brevissime  redigunt.  Verrius 
had  access  to  that  native  Italian  literature  of  which  the  loss  is  so 
much  to  be  regretted ;  quotations  from  Naevius,  Marcius,  the  Libri 
Pontijicum,  the  Carolina  Saliorum  were  imbedded  in  the  ency¬ 
clopaedist's  prose,  like  diamonds  in  the  raw  beefsteaks  of  Sindbad’s 
eagles.  But  even  the  encyclopedist’s  prose  being  lost,  we  are 
sadly  to  seek  for  poetry,  for  antiquarian,  and  mythological,  and 
philological  treasures,  which  were  spurned  by  such  utilitarian 
creatures  as  Festus  and  Nonius  Marcellus.  The  chief  task  then 
before  Professor  Nettleship,  and  for  young  students  whom  he 
may  touch  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  is  “  to  constitute  what 
remains  of  the  text  of  Verrius  Flaccus  on  a  sound  basis” 
and  “  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  glosses  in  Paulus  and 
Festus  can  be  supplemented  by  the  remains  of  the  original  work  of 
Verrius,  which  may  be  found  in  later  writers,  who  drew,  not  upon 
the  abridgment  of  Festus,  but  upon  other  excerpts  or  abridgments, 
or  upon  the  Be  Verborum  Signijicatu  itself.” 

The  reason  why  this  task  of  reconstruction,  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments  that  are  left,  should  be  completed  is  apparent  to  any 
reader  of  Professor  Nettleship’s  lectures.  He  has  a  very  marked 
opinion  as  to  the  long  isolation  of  the  early  peoples  of  Italy  from 
Greek  influences.  This  opinion  is  one  of  the  chief  notes  of  his 
volume,  and  is  expressed  again  and  again  in  his  more  popular 
studies  of  “Early  Italian  Civilization”  and  of  “The  Earliest 
Italian  Literature.”  In  the  former  chapter  he  investigates  his 
topic  by  the  risky  methods  of  comparative  philology.  “  What 
did  the  primitive  Italians  know  of  the  sea  or  of  navigation?  ”  he 
asks,  and  launches  out  “  on  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn  ” 
of  etymology.  We  have  mare ,  pap-aim  (mar,  to  destroy,  to 
mar  ?) ;  we  have  Celtic  mbs,  Gothic  marei  =  sea,  and  English  mor, 
a  moor,  marish,  a  marsh,  meer,  a  lake.  “  Diefenbach  thinks  that 
the  meaning  of  all  these  words  is  marsh,  and  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  that  of  mould  or  crumbled  earth.”  That  the  word  for 
sea  may  be  derived  from  a  word  for  crumbled  earth  is  pos¬ 
sible,  just  as,  according  to  a  vulgar  proverb,  certain  animals 
of  prone  and  wallowing  habits  may  fly.  Insula,  also,  may 
be  connected  with  the  Gothic  sal-jan,  “  to  go  in  and  live  in 
a  place,”  but  how  exceedingly  long  are  the  shots,  and  how  enor¬ 
mous  the  odds,  which  philology  makes  and  is  ready  to  take  in 
these  attempts  to  reconstruct  history  !  “  Iron,  ilferrum  ( =fersum ) 
is  rightly  identified  with  the  Hebrew  barzel,  and  the  Aramaic 
parzela,  must  have  come  to  Italy  through  Semitic  hands.”  Yes, 

“  if,”  but  what  an  “  if”  is  here  1  The  Maori  word  for  our  planet 
Mars  is  Maru,  and  their  Maru  is  their  war  god.  Does  this  kind 
of  evidence  (much  stronger  than  the  conjecture  that  ferrum  mav 
be  identified  with  barzel )  justify  us  iu  making  any  historical  guess 
about  an  early  connexion  between  Maoris  and  Indo-European 
people  ?  Probably  not,  and  while  Professor  Nettleship  makes  every 
allowance  for  the  dubious  character  of  philological  reconstruction's 
of  facts,  and  while  we  read  his  essays  on  that  reconstruction  with 
interest,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  subject  is  only  not 
“  beyond  conjecture,”  like  the  name  Achilles  bore  among  women. 
But  to  ascertain  the  ordinary  usage  of  important  Latin  words,  an 
usage  “  originally  attained  quite  independently  of  their  possible 
cognates  in  the  kindred  Indo-Germanic  languages,”  seems  a  task 
much  more  worthy  of  laborious  effort.  And  it  is  for  the  very 
purpose  of  aiding  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  that  Professor 
Nettleship  busies  himself,  and  would  have  others  assist,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  remains  of  Verrius  Flaccus: — 

For  most  of  the  important  occasions  of  life  the  Italians  developed  a 
vocabulary  of  their  own  long  after  their  separation  from  their  brethren 
of  India,  Greece,  and  the  North  and  West  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  often 
merely  a  barren  toil  to  set  Latin  words  side  by  side  with  their  supposed 
cognates,  unless  we  also  take  care  strictly  to  interrogate  the  Latin  language 
itself  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  Italians  generally  accepted  and  employed 
them.  1  et  how  little  do  we  really  know  of  this  general  acceptance  and 
usage  !  How  can  we  estimate  adequately  the  loss  which  Latin  letters  have 
sustained  in  the  destruction  (to  take  a  single  instance)  of  most  of  the 
works  of  Varro  !  All  the  more  need  in  an  age  like  ours,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  research  is  happily  alive,  to  cling  to  such  relics  as  we  still  possess  of 
Italian  antiquity,  for  the  student  of  this  subject  Verrius  Flaccus  is  still 
a  great  authority,  and  the  words  even  of  Paulus  must  often  be  conned 
and  conned  again  before  the  mind  of  the  etymologist  or  antiquarian  can  be 
made  up. 

The  essay  on  Aulus  Gelfius  is  somewhat  deficient  in  interest, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  abstract  or  statement  of  the  chief 
topics  illustrated  in  the  Koctes  Attica.  It  is,  however,  a  proof  of 
human  progress  in  one  direction  that  Professor  Nettleship’s  criti¬ 
cal  essays  differ  so  widely  in  character  from  the  numerous  critical 
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miscellanea  of  the  old  Roman  students.  While  a  curious  interest 
in  the  past,  a  desire  to  understand  chapters  in  the  history  of 
thought  and  speech,  animate  the  modern  as  they  animated  the 
ancient  inquirer,  how  different  is  the  modern  method  !  Science 
has  entered  in  where  devious  and  uncritical  curiosity  held  sway. 
It  is  like  the  change  (though  less  in  degree)  from  alchemy  to 
chemistry,  from  magic  to  physical  knowledge.  Tlie^  “  Critical 
Miscellanies  ”  reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Philology 
show  very  wide  and  judicious  reading,  with  temperate  efforts  at 
emendation.  Here  is  an  ingenious  example  from  Ovid  : — 

Ibis,  291,  Utque  parum  mitis,  sed  non  impune,  Prometheus  Aerias  volucres 
sanguine  fixus  alas. 

Parum  mitis  is  translated  by  Mr.  Ellis  “that  failed  in  his  philanthropy.” 
But  is  this  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  ?  Merkel  conjectures 
operum  mitis,  which  again  seems  to  me  strained.  1  would  propose  parens 
ignis  :  “  the  inventor  of  fire,  but  to  his  cost.”  Compare  Horace’s  curvaeque 
lyrse  parentem. 

While  the  essays  on  Verrus  Flaccus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Thilo's  Servius,  and  the  rest  represent  the  more  strictly 
technical  and  professional  parts  of  Professor  Nettleship’s  work, 
the  general  public  of  interested  readers  will  certainly  turn  with 
more  pleasure  to  his  extremely  interesting  biographical  notice  of 
Moritz  Haupt,  and  to  the  literary  studies  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
The  former  throws  more  light  on  scholarship  in  Germany,  and 
on  the  versatile  and  earnest  character  of  the  best  German  students, 
than  any  other  English  essay  which  we  can  at  present  recollect. 
The  study  of  the  gEneid,  again,  is  very  remarkable  for  acuteness, 
appreciation,  and  discretion,  qualities  here  the  more  notable  as 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  plausible  hut  untenable  ideas  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Turnus  Mr.  Gladstone  sees,  for  example,  with  modern 
eyes.  Professor  Nettleship  demonstrates,  we  think,  that  Virgil 
(an  unchivalrous  writer)  had  a  very  different  kind  of  man  in  his 
mind,  not  the  knightly  figure  into  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  converts 
the  lover  of  Lavinia.  Professor  Nettleship’s  criticism,  too,  of 
Virgil’s  adaptations  and  imitations  is  extremely  sound,  and  the 
distinction  taken  here  between  Virgil’s  method  and  the  subtler 
manner  of  the  Laureate  or  Milton  is  often  overlooked.  The 
observations  on  the  nobler  ethical  elements  in  his  genius  which 
make  Horace  a  classic  are  as  original  as  anything  on  this  topic 
can  be,  more  original  than  we  could  have  ventured  to  expect. 
The  volume,  we  hope,  is  only  the  first-fruits  in  this  sort  of 
Professor  Nettleship’s  lectures. 


RECENT  VERSE." 

"POETS  are  proverbially  difficult  to  classify,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
JL  Austin  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  description 
which  he  would  admit  to  be  the  most  accurate  is  that  of  a 
“  poet  of  spring.”  Spring  enters  by  name  into  the  titles  of  three 
of  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Austin’s  new  volume,  and  has  presided 
over  the  composition  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  more ;  and  let 
us  at  once  admit  in  candour  that,  if  the  poet  takes  a  little  too 
paternal  a  tone  towards  her,  he  has  not  only  the  true  paternal 
tenderness,  but  what  does  not  always  go  with  it,  that  intimate 
and  love-enlightened  knowledge  which  a  father  should  possess 
of  a  daughter’s  character  and  moods.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  vernal  poems  is  “  A  Defence  of  English  Spring,” 
an  eloquent  protest  wrung  from  the  indignant  father  bv  the 
sneers  of  an  unknown  newspaper  critic  at  the  alleged  uncertain, 
ungenial,  and  boisterous  temper  of  the  daughter.  The  piece, 
which  has  appeared  before  in  print,  is  certainly  lull  of  the  breath 
of  the  season,  fragrant  with  woodland  scents,  and  astir  with 
rural  sounds.  We  notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Austin,  though 
be  faces  the  April  shower  boldly  enough  in  this  poem,  has 
nothing  to  say  on  the  delicate  subject  of  the  east  wind.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  an  omission  which  is  not  likely  to  pas3  unobserved  in 
this  spring  of  1885.  Mr.  Austin  should  settle  his  poiut  of  view 
on  this  subject,  and  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  will  “  brazen  it 
out,”  as  Mr.  Kingsley  used  to  do,  or  “  confess  and  avoid”  the  east 
wind  and  its  effects — as  we  admit  to  be  our  own  practice.  Before 
quitting  the  subject,  we  should  like  just  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  there  was  a  list  of  seventy-five  deaths  in  the  Times  of  a 
few  days  ago ;  but  perhaps  he  will  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the 
matter  in  a  second  edition.  Anyhow,  we  like  Mr.  Austin  much 
better  when  he  is  doing  the  honours  of  our  English  woods  and 
fields,  in  spring-tide,  than  when  he  is  patronizing  a  Continental 
prior  at  the  gate  of  a  convent,  as  in  the  poem  from  which  the 
volume  takes  its  name ;  or  receiving  compliments  from  Apollo, 
as  in  “  At  Delphi  ”  ;  or  speculating,  as  in  the  “  Hymn  to  Death,” 
upon  his  reception  in  Elysium  : — 

Who  will  salute  me  There  ? 

Who,  who  come  forth  to  greet? 

Will  Virgil  stand  upon  the  golden  stair? 

Shall  I  take  Spenser’s  hand  and  sit  at  Shakspeare's  feet  ? 

Such  poems  and  passages  as  these  are  hardly,  we  take  leave  to 
think,  in  the  nature  of  genuine  communications  from  the  Muse  to 
the  poet ;  they  are  rather  the  result  of  the  poet’s  somewhat  too 
reverential  communings  with  himself.  We  must,  however,  take 
people  with  their  foibles  as  we  find  them.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  enough  for  us  that  we  can  again  and  again  hear  the  veritable 
voice  of  poetry  through  Mr.  Austin’s  lines  ;  and  we  will  not  urge 
the  complaint  that  we  should,  perhaps,  hear  it  more  often  if  the 
subjective  element  in  the  poet  allowed  it  freer  play. 

Sturm  und  Drang  is  the  unwisely  chosen  title  of  a  volume  of 
verse  which  has  not  more  storm  and  stress  about  it  than,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  would  say,  “becomes  a  young  man.”  The  process  now 
going  on  in  the  writer's  mind  is  not  storm  but  fermentation,  and 
its  poetic  product,  though  a  little  turbid  just  at  present,  promises 
to  fine  down  into  a  good,  clear,  and  sound,  if  not  very  potent, 
liquor.  His  instincts,  moral  and  political, are  healthy;  his  attitude 
towards  life  and  its  problems  is,  although  an  uncomfortable,  a  manly 
one  ;  he  possesses  not  only  much  grace  and  facility  of  utterance,  but 
what  is  not  by  any  means  so  common  at  his  apparent  stage  of 
artistic  development,  considerable  vigour  of  expression  also  ;  and 
though  it  would  he  premature  to  credit  him  with  a  manner  of 
his  own,  he  gives  the  impression  that  he  may  hereafter  quite 
possibly  acquire  one.  The  longest  and  most  ambitious  piece  in 
the  volume  is  entitled  “  A  Sicilian  Hermit,”  an  exercise  on  the 
venerable  theme  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  winding  up 
with  a  manful  exhortation  from  the  hermit  to  the  poet  to  do  his 
best  to  set  them  right,  even  if  not  believing  much  in  the  possibility 
of  success.  “  Pale  City  Faces,”  one  of  several  poems  apparently 
suggested  by  personal  experiences,  perhaps  in  one  of  the  Oxford 
“  homes,”  at  the  “  East-End  of  Loudon,”  is  a  somewhat  too 
obvious  reminder  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Before  a  Crucifix  but  it 
shows  distinct  traces  of  power.  The  writer  has  kept  the  best 
wine  till  the  last  in  “  My  Muse  and  I,”  which,  in  addition  to  its 
merits  as  verse,  shows  the  qualities  of  good  sense,  reverence,  and — 
most  remarkable  of  all  in  a  young  writer — modesty,  in  a  quite  un¬ 
common  degree.  We  shall  hope  to  meet  the  author  of  Stunn  und 
Drang  again,  and  under  a  more  appropriate  title. 

A  reader  or  a  critic  who  opened  Diabolus  Amans  at  the  last 
page — a  practice  which  we  do  not  recommend  to  readers,  though, 
we  will  say  nothing  about  critics — and  came  on  these  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem — 

I  cannot  utter  vvhat  is  in  my  soul  ; 

My  bark  is  grating  the  unspeakable — 

would  be  likely  to  imagine  the  “  dramatic  poem  ”  to  be  of  a  much 
more  spasmodic  character  than  it  really  is.  It  is  not  spasmodic  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  a  little  dull.  [To  anticipate  criticism, 
we  will  here  say  that  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  matter  of 
law  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  be  both  spasmodic  and 
dull,  just  as  Canning’s  preacher  was  both  brief  and  tedious;  but 
the  combination  is  so  unusual  a  one  that  dulness  and  spas- 
modicity  may  be  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.]  The  poem  relates  the  reclamation  of  Angelas,  whom  we 
presume,  though  with  some  diffidence,  to  be  the  “  Diabolus  ”  of 
the  title,  and  his  elevation  to  virtue  by  Donna,  a  young  woman 
evidently  intended  to  represent  a  perfect  type  of  modern  woman¬ 
hood.  That  she  is  at  least  “  saturated  with  the  modern  spirit  ” 
will  be  perceived  from  the  following  reflection  uttered  by  her  over 
her  open  Bible: — 

“  Joshua” 

Is  war  nine-tenths  of  it,  and  wars  I  hate  ; 

At  least  aggressive  wars,  and  read  them  not. 

Donna,  as  we  have  said,  reclaims  and  elevates  Angelus,  though 
from  what  and  to  what  it  would  bo  hard  to  say.  Oulv  in  the  last 
scene  the  lady  observes  to  the  gentleman:  — 

Ah  !  those  “  worst  days  ”  of  yours,  dear  Angelus, 

Were  not  so  bad  as  you  would  have  us  think  ; 

and  therein  she  only  echoes  a  thought  which  has  long  been  in  the 
reader's  mind.  The  Devil,  however,  does  not  usually  figure  as  a 
“fanfaron  des  vices,  &c.,”  and  this  somewhat  affects  the  closeness 
of  Angelus's  resemblance  to  Diabolus.  This  dramatic  poem,  we 
should  add,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability  of  a  certain  kind. 
Its  faults  are  that  it  is  not  dramatic  and  not  a  poem.  It  is 
merely  the  metrical  expression  of  the  results  of  painful  and  too 
protracted  brooding  over  the  moral  problems  of  life.  If  you  are 
never  happy — as  some  men,  we  know,  are  not— without  an  un- 
crackable  nut  between  your  jaws,  you  had  much  better  “  worry” 
the  enigmas  of  Consciousness  than  those  of  W’iil  and  Action.  But 
the  author  of  Diabolus  Amans  would  find  a  week’s  fishing  do 
his  muse  more  good  than  either. 

Very  different  are  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Driukwater.  There  is  nothing  abstract  or  allegorical,  nothing  of 
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the  old  “mystery”  or  “morality,”  about  them.  We  have  only 
to  read  the  dramatis  •persona  of  Sir  Jasper's  Void — Sir  Jasper 
Craven,  Colonel  Wavland,  Old  Simon  Wise  (formerly  servant  to 
the  Cravens) — to  feel  that  we  are  once  more  in  the  workday  world 
again.  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  characters,  however,  do  not  “  palpitate 
with  actuality  ” — not  much  ;  though  some  of  his  stage  directions 
are  startling.  Thus  Sir  Jasper,  we  read,  is  to  he  discovered  seated 
at  table  dressed  in  a  costume  “  corresponding  with  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  room.”  Now,  considering  that  the  general  appearance  of 
the  room  has  been  described  just  above  as  indicating  that  “nothing 
has  been  changed  for  many  years,”  we  must  pronounce  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  realism  a  little  too  unflinching.  Costume,  however, 
is  not  the  only  matter  in  which  Sir  Jasper  is  unchanging.  He  is 
a  dreadful  person;  as  like  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  from  whom  he 
has  indeed  been  quite  naively  copied,  as  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  like 
Massinger.  His  last  words,  we  take  it,  show  how  bad  a  man  he 
is.  He  says  of  himself  that 

as  he  died  his  latest  thoughts  of  all 
Were  curses — that — he — had — no  strength — to  speak. 

But  what  prevents  his  tremendous  death  from  being  so  impressive 
as  it  is  meant  to  be  is  the  fact  that  he  has  never  lived.  The 
“  Poems  ”  being  less  ambitious  than  the  plays  are  less  patently  un¬ 
successful.  But  their  commonplace  is  even  more  terrible  than  Sir 
Jasper’s  wickedness. 

Academic  jeu.v  d' esprit,  however  “neat  and  appropriate”  at  the 
moment,  do  not  always  bear  republication,  and  Mr.  Bowling  would 
perhaps  have  done  better  to  restore  some  of  his  Sagittulce  to  the 
quiver  instead  of  essaying  to  shoot  them  a  second  time.  But  the 
majority  of  them  fly  straight  enough  and  with  unbluuted  barb  to 
their  mark.  The  smartest  pieces  perhaps  are  “Tempora  Mutantur” 
and  “  Athletes  and  /Esthesis.”  The  fun  of  “  The  Lady  Margaret 
5th  Boat  ”  is  a  little  too  esoteric  for  outsiders,  but  it  has  some  points 
of  humour  which  all  can  appreciate,  and  the  Latin  hexameters  “  In 
Camum  ”  are  decidedly  clever. 

Gathered  Leaves  is  a  collection  of  verse  translations  from  the 
French  and  German  poets.  We  cannot  honestly  say  that  they  seem 
to  us  worth  the  gathering,  or  that  the  one  or  two  apparently 
original  pieces  which  “  Enis  ”  has  added  to  them  add  anything  of 
themselves  to  the  attractions  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  William  Maccall  has  a  strong  repugnance  to  priestcraft,  and 
a  hatred  of  tyrants — or,  at  any  rate,  of  tyrants  who  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  singly  and  under  their  own  names.  He  has  also  some  command 
of  sounding  rhetoric,  which  occasionally,  but  not  always,  contains 
thought.  What  he  appears  to  want  chiefly  is  the  art  to  blot — an 
art  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  exercised  on  a  full  half 
of  the  contents  of  Moods  and  Memories  ;  but  which,  as  the  volume 
is  a  thin  little  affair  as  it  stands,  might  possibly  have  been  fatal  to 
its  existence  altogether. 

In  The  Gray  Masque,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mary  Barker  Dodge, 
there  is  little  which  could  not  be  more  fitly  expressed  in  prose, 
and  much  which,  however  unconscious  Mrs.  Dodge  m  y  be  of  the 
fact,  is  actually  so  expressed  in  her  poems. 

The  poems  of  Campbell  form  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of 
tl  The  Canterbury  Poets,”  and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
wish  to  revive  what  are  too  probably  their  dormant  recollections 
of  a  poet  of  undeniable  merit,  if  of  limited  range. 

The  invention  of  the  Birthday  Book  is  apparently  giving  rise  to 
a  brisk  competition  among  the  families  of  poets.  It  seems  but 
fair,  however,  that  if  the  daughters  of  one  poetic  Mr.  Arnold 
■weave  a  wreath  of  this  sort  for  the  paternal  head,  the  daughters 
of  another  poetic  Mr.  Arnold  should  do  the  same.  Of  the  Edwin 
Arnold  Birthday  Booh,  the  second  of  the  two  to  be  published,  we 
need  only  say  that,  in  luxury  of  type,  paper,  and  binding,  and  in 
the  grace  of  its  illustrations,  it  need  fear  no  competitor,  and  that 
the  “  Sortes  Arnoldiame  ”  which  the  oracle  yields  to  those  who 
consult  it  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
them,  to  be  singularly  felicitous. 

The  collected  edition  of  Miss  Havergal’s  Poems  in  two  volumes 
will  be  welcome  to  the  admirers  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  devotional  verse.  These  slight  and  simple  verses  seem 
to  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  religious  public  through  some 
mysterious  process  we  cannot  analyse.  In  another  volume  of 
religious  meditations,  the  Poems  of  Edward  Henry  Noel,  we  have 
an  example  of  verse  that  is  not  without  equal  sincerity  and  fervour, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  elements  of  popularity.  People  like  religious 
poetry  that  is  easily  assimilated —  a  sweet  and  brief  solace. 


ANNALS  OF  LLOYD’S  REGISTER.* 

THIS  well-printed  volume  gives  the  history  of  what  was  a 
private  enterprise  undertaken  for  the  convenience  of  the 
mercantile  community,  but  has  become  something  like  a  national 
institution.  In  the  last  chapter  the  author  gives  us  a  sketch 
of  what  the  Society  is  at  the  present  moment.  Put  tersely, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  something  like  a  great  Government  office. 
During  1883  no  less  than  848  vessels,  making  a  total  of 
1,116,555  tons,  were  built  under  the  Society’s  inspection.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  late 
years  have  been  surveyed  and  classed  by  the  Societv.  It  has  a 
staff  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  inspectors  in  its*  employ  all 
over  the  world.  It  not  only  surveys  and  classifies  wood,  iron, 

*  Annals  of  Lloyd's  Register;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Constitution, 
and  Progress  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping. 

London. 


steel,  and  composite  vessels,  but  inspects  engines  and  boilers 
during  and  after  construction.  Its  agents  superintend  the  test¬ 
ing  of  anchors  and  chains  at  eight  of  the  principal  proving- 
houses  ;  they  test  the  steel  used  in  shipbuilding  and  the  making  of 
boilers ;  they  class  yachts ;  and  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Society  has  published  a  collection  of  Freeboard  Tables  assigning 
maximum  load-lines  to  vessels  of  all  types.  On  all  these  subjects 
the  Society  speaks  with  authority,  and  is  listened  to  with  defer¬ 
ence.  A  Government  office  could  hardly  exercise  greater  power 
in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
greater  influence  abroad  ;  and  yet  the  Society  of  Lloyd’s  Register 
is  a  private  commercial  undertaking.  An  establishment  of  this 
kind  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  commercial  methods  of 
the  country,  and  its  history  is  valuable  and  instructive. 

“  Lloyd's,”  as  most  of  us  know,  began,  like  many  other  good 
things,  in  a  coffee-house,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Clearing¬ 
house.  The  author  of  these  annals  has  not  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  ship  registration  before  Lloyd’s  day.  He  is  compelled 
to  dismiss  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  in  a  page  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that,  as  marine  insurance  is  as  old  as  the  commerce  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  some  system  of  registration  must  obviously  have  been 
practised  by  all  ancient  traders.  This  is  a  guess,  and  not  a  very 
plausible  one ;  for,  if  there  had  been  any  system  of  registration 
used  in  Rhodes  or  in  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
should  assuredly  have  heard  of  it.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it 
more  critical  and  more  patriotic  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  for  England,  and  for  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  coffee-house 
keeper  in  particular.  This  worthy,  who  succeeded  in  doing  what 
many  statesmen  have  found  too  difficult — creating  an  institution, 
to  wit — kept  a  coffee-house  in  Tower  Street  in  1668,  and  later  on 
moved  into  Lombard  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch  Lane.  Men  of 
business  resorted  much  to  his  house  and  discussed  their  affairs  after  a 
fashion  familiar  enough  on  the  Continent  to  this  day,  though  dis¬ 
used  iu  England.  For  the  convenience  of  his  customers  he  formed 
“  ships’  lists,”  or  perhaps  the  customers  drew  them  up  themselves. 
Whoever  has  the  credit  of  the  original  idea,  Lloyd  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  first  seen  what  could  be  made  of  these  lists. 
In  1696  he  started  Lloyd's  News,  which  was  the  model  of  the 
present  Lloyd's  List.  The  first  venture  was  summarily  suppressed 
by  Government  in  the  following  year  on  account  of  some  criticism 
of  public  matters;  but  the  example  was  set,  and  in  1726  the  List 
began  its  career.  The  Registries  were  independent  undertakings  ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  Lloyd  the  credit  of  having  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  in  starting  them.  Originally  the  work  of  registra¬ 
tion  was  divided  between  two  separate  and  frequently  hostile  pub¬ 
lications.  These  were  the  Underwriters’  Register,  or  Green  Book, 
and  the  Shipowners’  Register,  or  Red  Book.  The  two  went  on 
with  various  changes  and  fortunes,  occasionally  threatened  by 
outsiders,  till  1834.  Then  the  rival  Registers  having  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  one  another’s  throats,  the  mercantile  community 
resolved  to  throw  them  into  one  and  establish  a  single  authority. 
This  work  was  finished  by  a  Provisional  Committee  in  1835,  and 
the  present  Register  began  its  career.  From  these  annals  the 
advocates  of  State  inspection,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  may 
learn  a  very  useful  lesson.  The  Provisional  Committee  in  1834 
were  anxious  to  obtain  support  from  Government,  and  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  that  object.  Their  request  was  refused, 
and  the  men  of  business  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  venture  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  it  on  at  their  own  risk.  The  result  has  amply 
justified  their  courage.  The  subsequent  history  of  Lloyd's  Register 
ought  to  be  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
letting  trade  alone.  Without  State  support  the  Society  has  con¬ 
trived  to  get  itself  accepted  as  a  regulating  authority  in  matters  of 
shipping,  and  it  has  done  so  because  in  the  main  it  has  conducted 
its  affairs  with  sagacity  and  fairness.  Of  course  it  has  had  its 
share  of  criticism  and  of  opposition.  It  has  had  to  fight  its 
battles  in  the  law  courts  and  justify  its  existence  by  its  works, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  succeeded.  These  Annals  are  manifestly 
of  the  nature  of  a  panegyric,  but  they  are  supported  by  ex¬ 
ternal  testimony.  The  Society  has  a  good  right  to  say  that  it 
has  won  its  place  because,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  impartial 
and  intelligent.  It  has  always  been  ready  to  consider  any 
new  thing  and  accept  it  after  fair  trial.  Iu  the  course  of  the 
narrative  the  author  of  the  Annals  gives  many  details  which 
have  a  general  interest  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  ship¬ 
building.  The  facsimile  of  a  page  from  the  earliest  Register 
preserved  (1764-65-66),  for  instance,  shows  under  what  very 
different  conditions  trade  was  conducted  some  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Of  the  twenty-four  vessels  described  one  only, 
the  Warren,  T.  Vickerman,  master,  was  of  six  hundred  tons.  A 
special  column  is  set  aside  for  the  number  of  guns  earned.  The 
early  systems  of  classification  described  here  give  another  detail 
of  value.  It  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  vessels  built  in  the  Thames  were  greatly  superior  to 
those  turned  out  in  the  outports.  A  brief  fist  of  figures  towards 
the  end  illustrates  compactly  the  immense  development  of  our 
merchant  shipping  in  the  last  half-century.  In  1830,  out  ol  750 
vessels  built,  only  10  were  of  500  tons  and  upwards.  In  the  same 
year,  out  of  19,110  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
were  only  43  of  1,200  tons  and  upwards;  and  it  may  safely  be 
guessed  that  almost  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  To-day  there  are  195  vessels  of  over  3,000  tons  in  the 
Society’s  Register.  Iu  the  half-century  of  its  existence  iu  its 
present  form  it  has  indeed  seen  a  mighty  revolution. 
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DR.  CLAUS'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.* 

“  T  UNDERTOOK  the  translation  of  Professor  Claus's  excellent 

J-  Lchrbuch  der  Zoologie  with  a  view  of  supplying-  the  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers  as  well  as  students  in  this 
country  of  a  good  elementary  text-book  of  zoology.  Professor 
Claus's  works  on  zoology  are  already  well  known  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  they  take  the  first 
place  amongst  the  zoological  text-books  of  the  present  day.” 

The  work  which  Mr.  Sedgwick  thus  introduces  is  without  doubt 
a  verv  valuable  contribution  to  zoological  literature  ;  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  its  author,  the 
lucidity  and  method  of  its  arrangement,  the  advantages,  and  they 
are  no  slight  ones,  of  good  clear  type,  and  of  numerous  extremely 
well-executed  woodcut  illustrations,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  translated,  will  ensure  for  this  volume  a  favourable 
reception ;  but  whether  it  will  be  found  fully  to  supply  “  the  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  ”  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  can  too 
hastily  decide.  But  before  we  refer  to  this,  which  we  must  do  at 
some  length,  we  should  say  that  the  first  volume  is  divided  into  a 
General  and  a  Special  Part ;  the  former,  again,  into  chapters  on 
organized  and  unorganized  substances,  and  on  the  organization 
and  development  of  animals  in  general,  &c.,  with  a  final  chapter 
on  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  descent ;  the  Special 
Part  is  a  clarified  description  of  living  organisms  from  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  the  Protozoa  ;  while  the  second 
volume  commences  with  the  Mollusca,  and  completes  the  work 
with  Man.  The  scope  of  the  whole  is,  therefore,  sufficiently 
comprehensive;  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  really  de¬ 
stined  to  replace,  in  our  English  schools  at  least,  all  other  text¬ 
books,  and  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide  through  a  science 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  one  over  whose  many  details  even  the 
most  competent  specialists  are  not  always  agreed. 

In  regard  to  classification  we  notice  frequent  departures  from 
the  eailier  text-books.  They  are  often  of  no  great  importance, 
and  are  no  doubt  made  on  what  Professor  Glaus  considers  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds ;  but  they  have  the  unwelcome  effect  of  increasing 
the  uncertainty  in  which  all  the  early  forms  of  animal  life  are 
shrouded.  Mr.  Pascoe,  writing  four  years  ago  on  the  Protozoa 
( Zoological  Classification,  Handbook  of),  says: — “  Their  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  even  their  limits,  are  contested,  and  the  descriptions  of 
these  organisms  are  in  many  instances  very  contradictory.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  stages  in  the  development  of  other  animals  and  of 
plants.”  With  this  opinion  we  believe  that  of  most  naturalists 
will  be  found  to  coincide  :  we  fail,  therefore,  to  see  why  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  hitherto  assigned  to  these  ill-defined  organisms  should 
be  altered  ;  why,  for  example,  Professor  Claus  should  have  re¬ 
moved  Bacteria  from  an  early  to  a  more  advanced  class  of  the 
Protozoa,  placing  it  immediately  before  the  Coclenterata.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  Schizomycetidte,  a  barbarous 
term  invented  by  Cohn  to  take  the  place  of  Bacteria,  are  animal 
organizations  at  all.  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  depose  them.  Allied  to  the  fungus  of  yeast  in  their 
maimer  of  nourishment,  assimilating  ammonia  and  organic  com¬ 
pounds  which  contain  carbon,  and  resembling  yeast  in  their  power 
to  excite  fermentation,  or,  in  some  cases,  putrefaction  in  matter 
by  withdrawing  oxygen,  their  only  distinction  appears  to  lie  in 
the  mode  of  their  reproduction — they  increase  by  dividing  in 
halves,  while  the  yeast  fungus  extends  itself  by  buds  which 
separate  oil'  as  spores.  It  could  hardly  have  been  worth  while 
to  alter  the  relative  position  of  organisms  of  such  doubtful 
character.  That  Professor  Claus  should  have  removed  the 
Spongidae  from  this  association  to  the  more  advanced  group  of 
Ccelenterata  is  in  confirmation  of  a  decision  which  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory.  Formerly  the  Spongidto  were  ranked 
among  the  Protozoa,  and  their  close  alliance  in  some  respects  with  I 
the  Amoeba — to  which,  by  the  way,  Pr.  Claus  has  attached  the 
less  euphonious  name  Lobosa — has  influenced  the  older  natural¬ 
ists,  whose  opinion  respecting  their  proper  position  was  mostly 
undecided.  Bowerbank  {Monograph  of  the  British  Spongidee)  re¬ 
garded  them  as  “  special  nnd  separate,  a  class  distinct  from  every 
other  living  group,  yet  with  strong  contrasted  variety  of  form 
and  structure.’  He  credits  them  with  the  possible  possession  of 
nervous  matter,  relating  how  the  animal  “  appears  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  its  own  instinct  in  the  choice  of  its  periods  of 
feeding  and  repose,”  and  linds  in  one  group  peculiarities  of  structure 
suggestive  of  carnivorous  habits,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  spicula,  which,  while  affording  no  obstacle  to  the 
ingress  of  a  small  marine  worm,  would  effectually  bar  its  retreat., 
thus  exemplifying  in  unexpected  embryological  form  the  art  aud 
mystery  of  a  rat-trap.  Tho  Spongidae  possess  also,  in  imitation  of 
higher  orders  of  animal  life,  the  distinction  of  infestment  by  special 
parasites;  while  the  thin  stratum  of  sarcode  with  which  every 
art  of  the  creature  is  clothed  is  assumed  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
lance  to  the  mucous  lining  of  tho  intestines  of  animals  more 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  their  classifi¬ 
cation  should  be  somewhat  uncertain,  and  that  almost  every 
observer  should  exercise  his  right  to  rearrange  them.  Passing 
onwards,  tho  student  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  his  attempt 

*  Elementary  Text-honk  of  Zoology,  i  voK  General  I’nrt  and  Special 
Pnrt — Protozoa  to  Insectn.  Special  Part — Mollusca  to  Man.  By  Dr.  C. 
Claus.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  with  the  Assist¬ 
ance  of  F.  G.  Heathcotc,  15. A.  With  Seven  Hundred  and  Six  Woodcuts. 
London  :  Swan  Sonncnschcin  &  Co.  1884-5. 


to  harmonize  the  arrangement  of  the  “  Hydro-medusae  ” — a  term 
not  used  by  Nicholson — with  that  of  Professor  Allman  or  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  to  whose  standard  works  on  the  British 
Hydroid  Zoophytes  aud  Polyzoa  Dr.  Claus  has,  we  think,  hardly 
made  sufficient  reference.  Professor  Huxley’s  classification,  though 
only  provisional,  of  the  Annuloidae,  with  its  two  classes,  the  Echino- 
dermata  and  the  Solecidce,  is  set  aside — the  latter  are  placed  under 
the  division  Vermes  ;  and  the  sub-class  Annulosa,  which  formerly 
included  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta,  is  rearranged,  these 
three  classes  appearing  under  Arthropeda.  The  classification  of 
Claus  more  nearly  approaches  that  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Pascoe ; 
but  we  find  in  numerous  cases  a  new  nomenclature,  aud  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  varying  arrangements  is  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  serious  undertaking.  YVe  do  not  profess  to  decide 
whose  classification  and  nomenclature  is  preferable;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  whole  has  been  made  unnecessarily 
perplexing.  The  distinctions  which  are  relied  upon,  if  we  may 
not  call  them  insufficient,  are  yet  so  minute,  and  their  relative 
value  so  often  inconsiderable,  that  it  would — and  we  speak  in  the 
interests  of  students — have  been  at  least  more  advantageous  if  the 
long-continued  observations  of  specialists  were  more  generously 
accepted.  It  is  an  additional  misfortune  that  we  have  no  assu¬ 
rance  that  Professor  Claus’s  own  arrangement  may  not  some  day 
be  set  aside,  and  another,  perhaps  more  intricate,  if  not  less  exact,, 
system  take  its  place.  Our  objectiou  recurs  with  equal  force  when 
we  reach  the  still  higher  class,  the  Anthropoda.  Without  insist¬ 
ing  too  much  on  the  altered  position  of  the  Strepsiptera,  an  ano¬ 
malous  and  degraded  form  of  Coleoptera,  parasitic  upon  bees, 
which  he  has  placed  next  to  the  Neuroptera,  wo  find  the  Lepi- 
doptera  to  some  extent  rearranged.  We  take,  for  instance,  the 
well-recognized  group  or  tribe  the  Noctuinse  ;  they,  as  is  known, 
constitute  a  very  large  and  important  section  of  moths,  mostly 
night-fliers.  They  have  been  well  catalogued  for  Europe  by  M. 
Guende,  and  for  the  British  Isles  by  Mr.  Stainton.  We  commend 
the  student,  as  an  exercise  of  patient  ingenuity,  to  reconcile  with 
these  the  six  families  of  Claus;  he  will  have  no  less  difficulty  with 
the  Sphingina,  which  are  arranged  by  Stainton  in  “  four  very  dis¬ 
tinct  families” — the  Sesiidm,  one  of  these  four,  being,  as  he  says, 
by  some  authors  included  iu  the  Sphingidaa.  Claus  makes  hut 
two  families,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  they  should  be  the 
Sesiidaj  and  the  Sphingidcc ;  the  Zygreridas,  the  “Foresters” 
and  “  Burnet  ”  Sphinges,  and  the  zEgeriidas,  the  “  Clear-winged 
Sphinges,  all  very  conspicuous  forms,  he  apparently  does  not  re¬ 
cognize.  We  are  not  now  contending  whether  Professor  Claus 
is  right  or  wrong  ;  wo  are  only  producing  our  reasons  for  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  a  text-book  which  iu  classiflcation  and  nomenclature 
varies  so  continually,  and  often  so  seriously,  from  the  teaching  of 
every  English  authority  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult — and 
our  table  is  at  this  moment  covered  with  the  printed  labours  of 
English  specialists — will  he  accepted  quite  as  heartily  as  the 
translator  has  anticipated,  or  be  so  universally  regarded  by  our 
English  schools  as  supplying  a  long-felt  want. 

Of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book,  that  which  is  termed  the 
“  General  Part,”  we  can  speak  with  almost  unqualified  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  third  chapter,  on  Organization  and  Development,  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  reading,  as  is  also  the  fifth  chapter  on  “The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  the  System,”  in  which  the  Professor  introduces  the  Theory 
of  Descent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  treat  a  subject  arouud  which 
such  controversy  has  circled  in  a  more  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
spirit,  and  no  part  of  the  work  has  given  us  a  higher  estimate  of 
the  author's  judgment  and  impartiality.  Another  interesting 
question  is  that  ot  the  division  of  living  bodies  into  animals  and 
plants  ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  map  out  the  dehateable  ground 
between  these  forms  of  life  with  commendable  distinctness,  and 
has  carefully  described  the  more  or  less  important  features  of 
difference,  and  assigned  the  proper  value  to  the  varying  tests 
which  are  relied  on  for  definition.  To  those  who  have  not  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  it  may  appear  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  how  complete  has  been  the  failure  to  assign  any  characteristic 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life  which  can  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  power  of  spontaneous  movement, 
the  evidence  of  sensation,  the  chemical  constituents,  the  uni¬ 
cellular  or  multi-cellular  composition  of  the  body,  the  presence  of 
a  stomach,  the  difference  in  the  process  of  nourishment,  have  all 
been  relied  upon,  hut  have  failed  to  afford  a  definition.  It  is 
probably  only  in  their  after-development  that  a  distinction  will  ho 
found,  and  it  is  only  by  putting  together  all  tho  characteristics 
distinguishing  tho  direction  of  animal  development  that  we  can 
express  our  conception  of  what  is  animal  and  what  is  vegetable 
life.  Immediately  we  leave  the  lowest  forms  the  differences  are 
sufficient  ;  a  creature  with  internal  organs,  lodged  within  a 
compact  outline,  with  a  mouth  for  the  entry  of  nutrition,  with  a 
digestive  system,  and  with  nervous  and  sense  organs,  is  an  animal ; 
a  living  thing  which  has  roots  to  absorb  nutriment,  whose  leaves  act 
as  respiratory  and  assimilating  organs,  taking  in  and  giving  out 
gas,  and  possesses  a  uniform  system  of  cells  and  vessels,  is  pro¬ 
perly  designated  a  plant.  But  these  characteristics  are  by  no 
means  universal,  and  among  less  advanced  forms  gradually  dis¬ 
appear.  Tho  function  of  lung9  and  gills,  distinctive  of  a  higher 
class,  in  a  lower  devolves  upon  tho  whole  outer  surface  of  tho 
body;  tho  blood-vessels  are  simplified,  and  tho  blood  moves  in 
irregular  streams  in  tho  body  cavity,  tho  walls  of  which  arc  in 
contact  with  tho  body  wall ;  tho  mouth  and  alimentary  canal 
may  also  fail,  nouri-lnnent  being  taken  in  at  any  point  in  their 
cii cum ferencc,  and  got  rid  of  iu  the  samo  way;  finally,  nerves 
j  and  sense-organs  are  totally  absent.  The  distinction  'between 
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Protozoa  and  Protophyta,  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  in  this  state  is  necessarily  obscure,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  debatable  ground  is  the  scene  of  frequent  contest 
among  naturalists.  Cellulose,  a  non-nitrogenous  substance  found 
in  the  outer  membranes  of  vegetable  ceils,  is  discoverable  in 
the  mantle  of  Ascidians,  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  Mollusca. 
The  Desmidiaceoe,  like  confervoid  plants  in  general,  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  inorganic  elements  which  surround  them  ;  they  de¬ 
compose  carbonic  acid  and  give  oil  oxygen  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  and  are  rightly  classed  among  the  protophytes  ;  yet  they 
possess  a  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  as  also  do,  among  others, 
the  Diatomaceae,  whose  beautiful  silicious  skeletons  are  so  prized 
by  microscopists,  and  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  “infusorial 
earths  ”  of  Bermuda,  and  are  present  in  guano.  The  movements 
of  the  Protococcus  pluvialis,  an  undoubted  protophyte,  have  been 
described  by  Carpenter — in  fact,  a  motile  condition  seems  to  be 
common,  in  one  stage  of  their  existence,  to  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  lower  forms  of  aquatic  vegetation;  thus  voluntary 
movement  and  sensation  are  no  sufficient  test.  The  polyps 
among  Protozoa  lives  in  a  fixed  colony,  and  the  Spongidoe 
among  Ccelenterata  indulge  in  no  wanderings,  but  are  anchored 
to  their  home,  while  the  erratic  voluox,  over  which  a  hard  battle 
long  was  fought,  is  now  finally  surrendered  to  the  botanists. 
The  faculty  of  sensation,  says  Dr.  Claus,  which  is  inconceivable  as 
a  function  of  matter,  and  which  must  always  be  presupposed  when¬ 
ever  we  have  to  do  with  voluntary  movement,  can  by  no  means  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  in  all  animal  organisms.  The  nutritive 
and  digestive  processes  of  insectivorous  plants,  and  their  apparent 
nervous  action,  have  been  delightfully  revealed  by  Darwin  ;  the 
sensitive  mimosa  shrinks  at  the  lightest  touch  ;  the  yeast  plant 
flourishes  on  pepsin,  yet  none  of  these  can  rank  with  animals.  In 
fact,  there  would  appear,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  be  no  quality 
or  characteristic  which  can  absolutely  suffice  to  mark  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  earliest  forms  of  Protozoa  andProtophyta ; 
yet,  as  our  author  truly  observes,  “  the  formation  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  kingdom  for  the  simplest  forms  of  lile  is  neither  scien¬ 
tifically  justified,  nor  from  practical  considerations  desirable.  On 
the  contrary,  the  acceptance  of  the  Protista  would  only  double  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  limit.”  He  adds,  and  his  definition 
perhaps  approaches  a  solution,  that  “  an  animal  is  to  be  defined  as 
an  organism  provided  with  the  power  of  full  and  voluntary  move¬ 
ment,  and  with  sensation  ;  whose  organs  are  internal,  and  are 
derived  from  a  development  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  body, 
which  needs  organic  food,  inspires  oxygen,  changes  potential 
energy  into  kinetic,  under  the  influence  of  oxidation,  and  excretes 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous  waste  products.”  But,  after  all,  this 
carefully-drawn  description  leaves  us  much  where  we  were ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  though  further  researches  may  limit 
the  area  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of  the  Protista,  that  neutral 
ground  where  “  things  are  not  what  they  seem,”  there  will  still 
.remain  a  large  number  of  minute  organisms,  bearing  the  closest 
resemblance  in  essential  points,  yet  which  are  really  apart,  and  if 
they  could  be  classed,  would  range  themselves  in  the  opposing 
kingdoms  of  plants  and  animals. 

Our  remarks  on  the  first  of  these  two  volumes  have  already 
extended  to  such  length  that  we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  second 
Special  Tart,  for  the  present  at  least,  unuotieed.  Though  perhaps 
more  closely  compressed,  it  apparently  bears  the  same  marks  of 
careful  investigation,  and,  especially  the  later  chapters,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  studied  with  even  greater  interest  than  the  earlier 
chapters  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed.  We  might 
add,  as  a  hint  to  the  practical  student,  who  has  not  the  advantages 
of  teachers  and  a  special  laboratory,  that  a  Handbook  to  Inver¬ 
tebrate  Zoology,  by  an  American  writer,  Dr.  Brookes,  published 
about  three  years  since,  will  materially  aid  his  investigations. 


ANNE  BOLEYN.- 

THIS  work  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of 
Dr.  Brewer’s  Prefaces,  which  were  noticed  in  these  columns 
a  short  time  ago.  Without  comparing  him  with  Dr.  Brewer,  we 
may  remark  that  Mr.  Friedmann  displays  deep  reading,  accurate 
observation,  and  a  faculty  for  close  reasoning  and  for  sifting 
evidence,  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  the  historian.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  style,  though  adequate  and  correct,  is  devoid 
of  charm ;  without  being  obscure,  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  that 
lucidity  which  is  born  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
combined  with  a  power  of  grouping  details  ;  while  lastly,  we  miss 
that  sense  of  proportion  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
quality,  distinguishes  historians  of  the  first  rank.  It  was  probably 
not  in  Mr.  Friedmann’s  mind  to  give  a  complete  view  of  English 
history  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats,  but,  if  so,  the  title  of 
the  work  is  a  little  misleading.  The  book  is  in  reality  a  biography 
of  Anne  Boleyn  during  those  years  in  which  she  is  a  figure  of  poli¬ 
tical  importance,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  survey  of  the  foreign 
negotiations  to  which  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  gave  rise. 
But  the  rest  of  what  goes  to  make  up  “  English  History  ”  during 
the  period  is  neglected.  The  reader  will  hear  very  little  of  the 
great  Parliament  which  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  throw¬ 
ing  oil' the  power  of  Rome,  little  or  nothing  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  1534,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  of  the  advance  of 
Protestant  feeling  in  England,  not  to  mention  other  matters.  The 
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connexion  between  the  marriage  of  Anne  and  the  separation  from 
Rome  is  not  kept  sufficiently  iu  view,  and  the  story  is  thus  stripped 
of  much  that  gives  it  interest  and  grandeur,  while  its  presentment 
in  this  shape  arouses  in  us  a  sense  of  disproportion  and  untruth. 
We  do  not  hy  any  means  complain  of  the  isolated  treatment  of 
episodes  in  our  history ;  we  only  insist  that  in  such  cases  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  only  an  episode  which  is  presented, 
and  not  a  complete  view  of  the  nation's  history  within  certain 
limits  of  time. 

Mr.  Friedmann  opens  with  a  good  introductory  chapter,  in  which 
he  calls  attention  to  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  country,  its 
sparse  population,  its  lack  of  industries,  its  miserable  revenue.  His 
view  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  character  is  very  unfavourable.  The  attempt 
to  whitewash  Henry  has  doubtless  turned  out  a  failure.  This  is 
the  age  of  whitewash,  but  the  most  eloquent  advocate  will  hardly 
persuade  us  that  Henry  was  a  great  man,  a  sovereign  troubled,  no 
doubt,  with  a  few  pardonable  weaknesses,  but  wise  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  gifted  at  once  with  farsightedness  and  decision,  and  anxious 
to  postpone  his  own  wishes  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  After 
conceding  to  Henry  natural  shrewdness  and  a  certain  breadth  of 
mind,  Mr.  Friedmann  goes  on  to  say : — “  In  a  way  he  was  good- 
natured  ;  he  was  fond  of  children  ;  he  was  liberal  towards  those  of 
his  courtiers  whom  he  liked  and  as  long  as  he  liked  them ;  for  a 
little  flattery  he  would  often  be  very  kind  to  a  suitor.  He  spoke 
well,  wrote— except  upon  business — very  tolerably,  and  knew  how 
to  blend  dignity  with  affability.  But  most  of  his  good  qualities 
were  stifled  in  the  bud.  The  faults  and  vices  of  Henry  were  so 
great  that  if  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  grew  up  were  not 
taken  into  account,  he  would  seem  a  contemptible  monster.  He 
was  immensely  vain,  foolish,  weak,  and  thoroughly  dishonest” 
(i.  8).  Mr.  Friedmann  will  not  allow  Henry  the  credit  of  manag¬ 
ing  his  own  affairs,  but  declares  that  he  was  constantly  led  by 
others,  that  he  was  obstinate  rather  than  resolute,  aud  that  he 
was  so  untruthful  that,  though  “  a  thoroughly  immoral  man,  he 
dared  not  own  it  to  himself.”  We  incline  much  more  to  Mr. 
Friedmann’s  estimate  than  to  Mr.  Froude’s,  and  we  deprecate 
with  the  former  the  absurdity  of  adducing  every  favourable  say¬ 
ing  of  his  contemporaries  as  if  it  were  incontrovertible  evidence. 
But  if  whitewash  will  not  serve,  neither  will  an  eveu  coat  of  pitch. 
Henry  cannot  be  charged  at  once  with  weakness  and  tyranny. 
He  entrusted  much,  no  doubt,  to  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  but  there 
is  ample  proof  that  much  more  than  the  mere  details  ot'  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  his  hands, and  who  led  him  after  Cromwell’s  death? 
Mr.  Friedmann’s  pardonable  dislike  of  Henry  has  led  him  to  assert 
that  the  King  was  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Henry's  character,  we  cannot  account 
for  the  permanence  of  his  government  upon  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  his  popularity  with  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  What 
is  Mr.  Friedmann's  ground  for  asserting  that  the  bonfires  lighted 
on  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  were  demonstrations  of  jov  at  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Henry’s  hopes,  that  they  “  were  intended  to  cele¬ 
brate,  not  the  fact  that  Anne  had  borne  him  a  child,  but  the  fact 
that  the  child  was  but  a  girl  ”  ?  (i.  230).  Again,  in  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  Henry  and  Anne  in  1534,  he  says  (ii.  12)  that 
“  in  general,  under  the  surface,  there  remained  the  same  discon¬ 
tent  as  before.”  Had  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  been  deep  or 
general,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grnce  would  have  had  a  very  different 
issue.  In  a  similar  spirit  Mr.  Friedmann  over-estimates  the 
weight  of  royal  influence  in  determining  Parliamentary  elections 
(i.  101 ).  That  influence  was  doubtless  very  great,  but  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Parliament  of  1523  and  of  several  others  in  this 
century  is  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  unable  altogether  to 
crush  Parliamentary  independence.  Mr.  Friedmann  has  a  fixed 
idea  that  the  acts  of  the  Government  were  carried  iu  the  teeth  of 
national  opposition  ;  but  the  pliability  of  Parliament  during  this 
period  may  be  explained  without  adopting  the  hypothesis  that  all 
its  members  were  royal  nominees. 

With  the  first  signs  of  Henry’s  passion  for  Anne,  which  the 
author,  agreeing  with  Dr.  Brewer,  places  as  early  as  1526,  Mr. 
Friedmann’s  detailed  narrative  begins.  He  endeavours  to  show, 
and,  we  think,  conclusively  (Appendix,  Note  A),  that  Anne  was 
the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  and  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed,  the  younger.  He  places  her  birth  in  1 502  or  1503,  instead 
of  1507.  Beyond  this  fact,  Mr.  Friedmann  does  not  appear  to 
have  added  anything  of  importance  in  this  period  to  the  accounts 
of  Dr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Froude.  He  suggests  that  Wolsey’s  ap¬ 
parent  willingness  to  further  Henry’s  wishes  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  intrigue  was  due  to  the  conviction  that  Anne  would  become 
Henry’s  mistress,  that  the  King  would  soon  tire  of  her,  as  he  had 
of  others,  and  that  the  danger  would  thus  blow  over.  Wolsey 
underrated  Anne's  shrewdness  and  power  of  resistance,  and  the 
mistake  was  his  ruin.  Mr.  Friedmann  believes,  nevertheless,  that 
Anne  became  Henry’s  mistress  some  months  before  the  marriage, 
and  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  show  that  the  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  January  1533.  The  latter  date,  accepted  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  Froude,  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  final;  but  the  other 
contention  appears  to  us  non-proven. 

After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  Mr.  Friedmann's  narrative  becomes 
fuller,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  valuable ;  for  we  are  now 
deserted  by  Dr.  Brewer,  and  Mr.  Friedmann  has  a  good  deal  to 
add  to,  and  some  things  to  correct,  in  Mr.  Froude.  The  fixed 
idea  already  alluded  to  forbids  him  to  find  any  enthusiasm  in  the 
crowds  and  the  processions,  and  the  conduits  running  with  wine, 
which  welcomed  the  coronation  of  Anne.  The  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  describes  that  event  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts, 
and  Mr.  Friedmann’s  narrative  is  tame  iu  comparison,  but  he  adds 
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a  touch  which  Mr.  Froude  has  characteristically  omitted.  The 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard  insulted  Anne  by  giving  the  Boleyn 
coat-of-arms  the  lowest  place  on  their  Mount  Parnassus.  It  does 
not  appear  what  other  place  could  have  been  assigned  to  it,  but 
Anne  resented  the  slight  so  deeply  that  she  tried  to  persuade 
Henry  to  punish  the  merchants.  The  slight  may  have  been  in¬ 
tentional,  for  the  merchants  were  ill  inclined  towards  the  rival 
of  Catherine ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  with  Mr. 
Friedmann  that  those  who  invoked  for  Anne  a  good  fortune 
similar  to  that  of  her  namesake,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  intended 
to  conceal  a  curse  in  the  guise  of  a  blessing,  and  to  pray  that  the 
new  Queen  should,  like  St.  Anne,  bear  no  children  but  one  girl. 
The  mvsterious  conspiracy  connected  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  Nun  of  Kent,  is  only  lightly  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Friedmann.  His  animosity  against  the  government  of  Henry 
leads  him  to  underrate  its  importance.  He  asserts,  on  the  evidence 
of  a  letter  of  Chapuis.  that  Catherine  and  Mary  had  had  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Nun,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  Act  of  1534, 
which  states  the  contrary,  nor  does  he  observe  that  it  may  have 
been  Cromwell's  interest  to  distinguish  between  the  minor  con¬ 
spirators  and  the  more  important  persons  concerned.  However 
this  may  be,  no  one  who  realises  the  nature  of  the  crisis  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Friedmann  in  his  remark  (i.  246)  that  “  the  examination 
had  shown  that  no  real  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.”  To  say 
this  is  to  misunderstand  the  state  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  render  inexplicable  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation 
in  a  sanguinary  despotism. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Friedmann's  second  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  last  two  years  of  Anne’s  life.  It  is  much  the  most  novel  and 
valuable  portion  of  his  work.  The  correspondence  of  Chapuis, 
Mr.  Friedmann’s  chief  authority,  with  his  master  Charles  V.  has 
been  made  to  yield  much  new  information.  On  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  period,  especially  on  the  negotiations  with  Wullenwever  and 
the  Ilanse  Towns,  a  subject  much  neglected  by  Mr.  Froude,  the 
author  is  full  and  interesting.  He  has  also  something  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  domestic  affairs,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  Anne.  He  has  discovered  that  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1534,  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
Henry  had  transferred  his  affections  to  a  new  mistress.  “  Who 
sh«  was,”  he  says,  “  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  is  that  she  was  not  Anne's  later  rival,  Jane 
Seymour”  (ii.  35).  Soon  afterwards  there  appears  another  mis¬ 
tress,  one  Margaret  Skelton.  Neither  she  nor  her  anonymous 
predecessor  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  difference  between  these  authors  that,  while  Mr.  Froude 
regards  the  contemporary  justibcation3  of  Henry's  conduct  in 
executing  More  and  Fisher  as  satisfactory,  and  even  appends  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  “  many  important  facts  are  alluded  to  [in 
these  documents]  of  which  we  have  no  other  knowledge,”  Mr. 
Friedmann  says  (ii.  88),  “These  accusations  against  More  have 
been  lepeated  by  some  later  writers;  but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  cruelties  imputed  to  him.”  In 
narrating  the  deatli  of  Catherine  Mr.  Friedmann  examines  at  some 
length  the  suspicion  that  she  was  poisoned,  and  that  Henry  him¬ 
self  was  implicated.  The  charge  does  not  appear  to  us  to  bear 
investigation.  We  do  not  attribute  much  reality  to  the  tears 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  Henry  shed  on  the  occasion — 
Mr.  Friedmann,  by  the  way,  quotes  evidence  to  show  that  Henry, 
on  the  contrary,  manilesfi-d  indecent  joy — but  the  gain  was  too 
slight  and  the  risk  too  great  to  allow  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Jane  Seymour  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  virtuous.  Mr.  Friedmann,  on  what  evidence 
we  do  not  know,  declares  (ii.  201)  that  “  she  was  no  better  than 
the  other  young  women  of  a  coarse  and  dissolute  Court.”  Of  Anne 
herself  he  says  (ii.  265) : — “  While  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  sustain  the  specitic  charges, 
I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  Anne  did  not  commit  offences 
quite  as  grave  as  most  of  those  of  which  she  was  accused.”  lie 
accounts  for  the  acquiescence  of  her  fellow-culprits  in  the  justice 
of  the  charge  by  the  remark  that  criminals  were  never  allowed  to 
make  speeches  on  the  scaffold  except  on  condition  that  they  should 
not  attempt  to  justify  themselves.  As  to  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  Henry’s  life,  Mr.  Friedmann  treats  it  with  the  contempt 
which,  in  our  opinion,  it  certainly  deserves.  We  have  not  left 
ourselves  space  to  do  more  than  mention  the  excellent  chrono¬ 
logical  table  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  the  interesting  appendices 
which  close  it.  In  conclusion,  we  may  thunk  the  author  for  a 
book  which,  in  spite  of  the  defects  already  pointed  out,  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  critical  and  inter¬ 
esting  periods  of  our  history. 


PLATTS'S  HINDUSTANI  DICTIONARY.* 

THE  Urdu  or  Hindustani  language  was  long  ago  compared  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the  Anglo-Norman  or  English.  It 
is  a  composite  tongue  formed,  he  said,  out  of  “jargons”  used  in 
intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  With  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  contemptuous  term  jargon  as  inapplicable  to  Persian 
or  the  purer  forms  of  Hindi,  the  comparison  of  the  learned  Recorder 
of  Bombay  is  not  unhappy.  Every  junior  civilian  or  lieutenant 
who  has  passed  for  the  Staff  Corps  is  familiar  with  the  account 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  Bagh-o-Bahar  of  the  graduul  fusion  of 
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two  or  three  languages  in  the  Urdu  or  camp  of  the  Mogul  con¬ 
querors  of  Hindustan.  It  began,  says  the  native  author,  in  the 
time  of  the  dynasties  of  Gkori  and  Lodi,  and  was  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Great.  In  this  composition  or  amalga¬ 
mation  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  new  language  is  the 
old  Hindi.  The  grammar,  with  declensions,  conjugations,  syntax, 
is  Hindi.  So  are  the  verbs  with  very  rare  exceptions.  But  the 
infusion  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  is  very  large.  A  few 
Turkish  words  have  crept  in  ;  fewer  still  have  been  corrupted 
from  the  Greek.  Something  has  been  contributed  by  ike  Portu¬ 
guese  who  were  before  us  in  India,  especially  the  naval  terms 
of  lascars  or  boatmen,  and  something  by  the  Greeks.  But  the 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  language,  expressive,  elastic, 
rich,  fitted  for  conversation,  business,  narrative,  and  poetry. 
That  such  a  language  has  not  yet  produced  a  copious  and 
classical  literature  is  owing  to  two  or  three  causes.  The  Hindu 
long  thought  Sanskrit  the  finest  language  in  which  man  could 
express  his  ideas.  Persian  was  supreme  in  the  courts  and  the 
palaces.  It  was  the  language  of  poetry,  of  law,  of  diplomacy,  of 
administration,  and  of  history.  It  was  lucid  and  succinct  or  in¬ 
volved  and  ambiguous,  as  occasion  required.  A  State  Paper  in 
Persian  could  be  as  striking  and  pointed  as  a  phrase  coined  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  as  mystic  and  involved  as  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Urdu  was  left  to  be  the  spoken  language  of  millions 
of  our  subjects;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1836  that  we  ceased 
in  our  own  courts  in  India  to  take  down  evidence,  to  issue  precepts, 
and  to  record  decisions  in  Persian  ;  a  language  which  was  the 
vernacular  neither  of  the  subjects  nor  of  the  rulers.  All  the 
same  it  was  none  the  less  essential  for  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  speak  idiomatic  and  fluent  Hindustani.  Diction  and  style 
in  Urdu  have  a  very  wide  range.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  diction  of  the  Ik/iwani-us-Safa  crowded  with  Arabic 
names  and  epithets,  and  that  of  the  Khirad-Afroz  or  of  that 
most  correct  of  standards,  the  Bagh-o-Bahar.  Perhaps  the  best 
Urdu  may  be  heard  at  Delhi,  whether  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brahman 
or  a  Moulavi,  an  official  or  a  trader.  The  Urdu  of  Lucknow, 
however  excellent,  is  thought  by  some  judges  to  be  a  little  too 
finical.  Educated  Mohammedans  everywhere  speak  excellent 
Urdu,  and  we  have  heard  natives  of  this  class  born  in  Lower 
Bengal  whose  accent  and  command  of  the  language  would  defy 
criticism.  The  Dakhani  or  Hindustani  spoken  bv  Mohammedans 
in  Southern  India  is,  however,  peculiar.  And  when  we  go  back 
to  the  rustic  or  thenth  Hindi  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  Persian, 
based  almost  entirely  on  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit,  we  seem  to  be  dealing 
altogether  with  another  language  and  race. 

No  apology  was  needed  from  Mr.  Platts  for  the  publication  of 
this  work.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  students  and 
administrator's,  missionaries,  civil  engineers  and  inspectors  of 
schools  should  have  access  to  a  dictionary  bringing  up  knowledge 
to  the  highest  standard,  adding  to  the  existing  stock  of  current 
words  and  phrases,  and  improving  if  possible,  on  the  scheme, 
proportions,  and  method  of  previous  Orientalists.  Shakespear's 
Dictionary  is  sound,  solid,  and  practical;  but  our  own  edition  of 
it  was  published  just  fifty  years  ago,  and  much  progress  has  since 
been  made  in  the  study  of  the  Indian  classical  languages,  in 
etymology,  and  knowledge  of  rural  life.  Mr.  Platts’s  compilation, 
coming  alter  the  Dictionaries  of  Duncan  Forbes  and  Dr.  Fallon, 
is  in  many  points  an  improvement  on  his  predecessors,  lie  is  a 
scholar  and  an  official.  By  position  and  long  residence  in  India  he 
has  collected  many  words  not  hitherto  found  in  print,  and  he  has 
given  new  and  additional  meanings  to  words  already  familiar. 
Where  words  now  in  common  use  are  spelt  in  the  same  manner, 
but  in  reality  come  from  different  parent  languages  and  bear  very 
different  meanings,  Mr.  Platts  enters  them  under  different  heads  or 
paragraphs.  Shakespear,  he  says,  errs  in  this  respect  by  grouping 
them  together.  Yet  on  turning  to  that  author  we  find  man, 
“  mind  or  heart,”  which  is  Sanskrit ;  man,  the  pronoun  “  I,”  which  is 
Persian ;  min,  “  from  ”  Arabic,  and  eveD  maun  or  manna  Hebrew,  all 
properly  given  under  different  headings.  Mr.  Platts's  chief  merits 
are  copiousness,  accuracy,  very  considerable  philological  know¬ 
ledge,  and  method  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement.  lie  also  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  created  a  resting-place  for  a  variety  of  phrases 
hitherto  scattered  about  in  such  works  as  Sir  II.  Elliot’s  glossary, 
Mr.  P.  Carnegie’s  vocabulary  of  law  terms,  directions  to  Settle¬ 
ment  officers,  and  compilations  whether  written  or  in  print,  by 
collectors  and  magistrates,  who  having  spent  years  in  camp  and 
hacheri,  can  recite  offhand  the  local  customs  by  which  rent  is  paid 
in  the  Doab  or  in  Rohilcund,  tell  every  food-grain  or  every  sweet¬ 
meat  in  the  Jluhvai's  shop,  and  direct  the  Amin  when  ho  is 
measuring  a  field  by  some  peculiarly  queer  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment.  When  an  immense  number  of  words  have  to  bo  got  into  a 
certain  space  we  must  not  complaiu  if  the  print  is  small.  The 
original  term  is  given  both  in  the  Persian  and  the  Nagari  character 
once  for  all.  Of  course  in  whole  columns  or  strings  of  purely 
Arabic  words  this  double  process  is  not  necessary.  In  compounds 
and  variations  of  the  same  word,  the  Roman  character  alone 
is  used.  Perhaps  this  was  unavoidable.  The  addition  of  the 
Persian  or  Hindi  character  besides  the  Roman  would  have  enor¬ 
mously  added  to  the  bulk.  But  Shakespear,  whose  vocabulary  was 
not  so  copious,  gives  both  characters — Persian  or  Hindi  and 
English — through  whole  columns  of  compound  adjectives  and 
nouns.  The  type  of  Shakespear,  too,  is  larger  and  more  pleasant 
to  read. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Platts  has  needlessly  vexed  his  own  soul 
with  endeavours  to  distinguish  the  Prakrit  and  the  Sanskrit  ori¬ 
ginal  of  some  truncated  Hindi  phrase.  Doubtless  he  wishes  his 
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Dictionary  to  be  proof  against  the  criticism  of  the  philologist  as  •well 
as  to  be  an  aid  to  the  official  in  his  daily  life.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
comparatively  of  little  importance  whether  a  word  in  use  at 
Benares  or  Bhojpore  comes  direct  from  the  pure  Sanskrit  or  from 
the  more  vulgar  Prakrit.  In  the  Hindu  Drama  we  find  that  the  kings 
and  hermits  use  the  former,  and  the  minor  characters  the  latter 
language.  It  is  sufficient  for  most  Urdu  scholars  to  know  whether 
any  one  term  is  indigenous  to  ancient  India  or  came  in  with  the 
Mohammedan  invaders. 

Some  scholars  have  amused  themselves  in  dissecting  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani;  in  showing  where  the 
influence  of  the  conqueror  ousted  the  old  Hindi  and  introduced  the 
Persian  term  ;  and  where,  again,  the  trader  and  the  agriculturist 
stuck  to  their  native  vernacular  in  spite  of  Nawabs  and  Amils  and 
edicts  and  proclamations  in  flowery  Persian.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  terms  of  our  Revenue  and  judicial  administra¬ 
tion  are  pure  Persian.  There  are,  of  course,  local  rates,  customs, 
measurements,  tenures,  expressed  in  Hindi  only.  They  seem  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  no  change  of  dynasty  or  effiicement  of  Rajas  has  had 
any  effect  on  them.  Terms  of  refinement  and  luxury,  on  the  other 
band,  are  Persian.  Servants,  public  and  private,  of  every  grade 
are  mainly  Persian.  In  narrative  or  discussiou  the  qualities  of  the 
mind  are  taken  from  either  source.  Names  of  towns  all  over 
India  are  sometimes  pure  Sanskrit,  sometimes  pure  Persian,  and 
sometimes  Persian  and  Sanskrit  combined.  We  need  only  specify 
Rliawanipur ,  Amirabad,  and  Mirpur.  Implements  and  most  of 
the  household  utensils  are  Hindi.  Nearly  all  wild  and  domestic 
animals  and  birds  are  the  same.  Shir  Persian,  is  sometimes  used 
for  bag i>,  i.e.  vydgra,  a  tiger.  And  the  domestic  and  the  jungle 
fowl  is  oftener  a  Persian  Murghi  than  a  Sanskrit  Kukut.  The 
hare,  though  locally  known  by  a  Hindi  phrase,  is  almost  every¬ 
where  spoken  of  as  Khargosh,  the  little  animal  with  “  asses’  ears.” 
And  the  Persian  Siyah  Gash  is  the  lynx.  But  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  antelope,  deer  of  all  sorts,  the  jackal,  the  hyaana, 
ducks,  partridges,  and  peacocks  all  come  from  tiie  Sanskrit.  The 
numerals,  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  divisions  of  time  are  the  same. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  in  use  all  over  India,  come 
from  the  Sanskrit ;  and  no  one  but  some  dreary  pedant  or  hair¬ 
splitting  Vakil  ever  thought  of  inserting  in  a  report  on  a  boundary 
case  shimal  for  the  north  instead  of  uttar ,  junub  instead  of 
dakhin  for  south,  and  mashrik  and  mughrab  instead  of  purab  and 
pacham  or  pachim  for  the  east  and  the  west.  We  have  said  that 
nearly  all  the  verbs  are  Hindi  or  Sanskrit.  At  this  moment  we 
only  recall  one  or  two — farmana,  for  instance,  to  “  give  an  order,” 
which  comes  from  the  Persian.  But  the  Persian  adjectives  and 
nouns  in  daily  use  are  countless,  and  habit  only  can  decide 
when  this  language  or  the  Hindi  ought  to  be  employed.  Most 
Urdu  scholars  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  they  would  use  less 
Persian  when  speaking  to  the  chiefs  of  Jaipore  or  Joudhpore  and 
less  Hindi  when  addressing  a  Mohammedan  learned  in  all  that 
is  taught  at  the  Madrissas  of  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Ilooghly,  or 
Calcutta. 

In  order  to  test  this  work  fairly  we  have  looked  carefully  at 
standard  words  which,  with  the  addition  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
or  in  company  with  a  verb,  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  voca¬ 
bulary  in  common  use.  Ankh  means  the  eye,  the  glance,  and  also 
observation  and  judgment.  Two  columns  and  a  half  of  close  print 
are  devoted  to  the  verbs  which  can  be  coupled  with  this  noun  ; 
to  shut,  to  wink,  to  open,  to  be  angry,  to  be  in  love,  to  blind, 
to  suffer  from  inflammation.  The  Persian  privative  be,  or  “  with¬ 
out,”  occupies  six  columns  of  adjectives  and  nouns,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  constantly  heard.  Jdl  water  and  its  adjuncts, 
has  two  columns;  dil  the  heart,  two  and  a  quarter;  do  two, 
which  may  come  from  either  Persian  or  Sanskrit,  has  tacked  on  to 
it  nouns  from  both  languages  for  more  than  two  columns.  Two 
more  are  given  to  Raj,  which  is  the  form  of  Raja  used  in  com¬ 
pounds,  and  they  embrace  everything  royal,  kingly,  and  grand, 
from  tbe  Raj-adhiraj,  or  Paramount  Sovereign,  to  Raj-ham,  the 
goose  or  the  flamingo — in  other  words,  the  lung  of  the  duck 
(hans)  tribe ;  three-quarters  of  a  column  are  assigned  to  ru  and  its 
compounds,  the  word  itself  meaning  face,  aspect,  cause,  reason, 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  same  space  to  zabdn  tongue,  speech,  or 
dialect,  which  fits  in  with  Hindu  verbs  and  Persian  substantives ; 
half  a  column  to  ilm  learning,  and  its  recondite  Arabic  branches ; 
a  column  to  kar  business,  function,  and  practice ;  a  column  and  a 
quarter  to  kum  the  Persian  for  little  and  deficient,  including,  of 
course,  kmn-bakht,  kam-zor,  kam-akl,  and  so  on  ;  more  than  three 
columns  to  Maha  the  Sanskrit  “  great,”  aud  its  compounds,  from  the 
Maharaja  to  Mahamari,  the  terrible  pestilence,  and  Maha-Murkh , 
the  great  fool ;  nearly  a  column  to  lagna,  a  very  useful  intransitive 
verb  formed  with  the  particles  men  and  se,  in  the  sense  of  being 
attached  or  fastened  to  something,  but  often  wrongly  employed 
by  tiros  and  slovenly  speakers  in  a  transitive  sense.  Three  columns 
to  munh,  which  varies  in  signification  from  mouth,  face,  and 
aperture,  to  regard,  bias,  capacity,  and  esteem  ;  two  columns  to 
the  Persian  ham,  also,  equally,  altogether;  and  divers  shorter 
spaces  to  other  words  less  wide  in  their  application  but  still 
worth  very  close  attention  and  study.  In  all  these  cases  Mr. 
Platts  has  shown  unwearied  diligence  in  selecting  and  sorting 
his  phrases,  great  lucidity  and  method  of  arrangement,  and 
remarkable  accuracy  in  the  revision  of  the  press.  Those  who 
know  what  mischief  may  be  caused  by  the  omission  of  certain 
dots  or  the  use  of  the  hard  instead  of  the  soft  consonant,  can 
appreciate  the  amount  of  toil  imposed  on  the  printer,  the  reader, 
and  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work. 

Neither  in  explanations  of  common  or  uncommon  words  have 


we  to  complain  of  Mr.  Platts.  His  rendering  of  the  little  word 
thik,  adverb  or  adjective,  is  that  it  means  exact  or  exactly. 
There  is  a  sense  of  completion  and  accuracy  about  the  phrase 
which  would  have  satisfied  Fielding’s  Mr.  Square.  Mr.  Platts 
allots  a  few  lines  to  the  word  jane,  which  is  grammatically 
the  second  or  third  person  singular  of  the  aorist  of  janna,  to 
know.  It  is  constantly  employed  as  Khuda  jane,  “  God  only 
may  know";  Kg  a  jane,  “who  knows,  or  cau  any  one  know.” 
We  do  not  fancy  the  connexion  of  the  Dorn — a  very  low 
caste  of  Hindus,  with  the  Gipsy  Romani.  The  latter  word 
might  just  as  well  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  liamani,  a  hand¬ 
some  or  charming  woman.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  word 
Romani  did  not  originate  in  India  or  in  any  Hindi  word,  but  in 
Central  Asia.  Some  of  the  expressions  and  proverbs  are  amusing. 
A  very  foolish  king  named  Harbong  once  ruled  at  a  place  near 
Allahabad.  TIarbong  Ka  Raj  has  been  handed  down  to  signify 
anarchy  or  maladministration  ever  since.  Under  the  head  of 
pani  water,  we  find  that  to  throw  fire  into  water  means  to 
revive  an  old  quarrel ;  that  to  die  suddenly  is  expressed  by 
not  haying  a  moment  to  ask  for  water  ;  and  that  to  become 
water  is  to  faint  or  have  no  heart.  A  curious  phrase  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  women  when  an  earthen  pitcher  breaks  of  itself,  as  so 
many  things  are  said  to  do  in  India  in  the  owner's  absence.  They 
say  that  somebody's  soul  was  thirsty.  The  father-in-law  and 
not  the  mother-in-law  is  the  butt  of  the  Hindu  householder. 
Susral  the  tather-in-law’s  house,  is  anplied  to  the  gaol,  and  when 
a  man  has  gone  oil  no  one  knows  where  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
oft,  not  to  his  uncle  or  brother,  but  to  his  wife's  father.  Some 
odd  meanings  are  got  out  ot  kuan,  a  well.  To  put  a  bamboo  into  a 
well  is  to  make  a  careful  search,  and  to  oblige  a  man  to  look  into  one 
well  or  seven  wells,  is  to  lead  him  a  pretty  dance  and  make  him  do 
what  you  please.  To  shut  the  stable-door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen  is  expressed  by  digging  a  well  just  when  a  fire  has  broken 
out.  A  person  who  gives  himself  airs  is  likened  to  a  gentleman  in 
a  garden  which  consists  of  a  tree  and  a  half.  The  various  significa¬ 
tions  attached  to  the  well-known  words  pakka  or  pucka  and  kachd 
are  very  clear.  The  former  is  expressive  of  ripeness  in  fruit, 
completeness  of  inquiry,  soundness  of  judgment ;  it  is  applied  to  a 
macadamized  road,  to  a  well-built  house  of  stone  or  brick,  or  to 
weight  of  a  full  standard.  Kaeha  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  above. 
The  careless  decisions  of  Mr.  A.,  the  shifty  policy  of  Lord  B„  a  road 
made  of  earth  only,  without  bricks,  gravel,  or  granite,  raw  fruits,  a 
temporary  cultivator  destitute  of  that  bewildering  right,  the  right 
of  occupancy,  a  brick  dried  in  the  sun  and  not  baked  in  the  kiln, 
loose  spun  cotton  thread,  fools,  shams  and  windbags,  are  each  and 
all  kacha.  The  two  words  are  probably  used  nearly  as  often  as 
the  daily  directions  to  serve  up  dinner  or  to  bring  round  the 
buggy. 

Any  one  with  ordinary  experience  of  Anglo-Indian  and  native 
life  may  contribute  something  to  the  omissions  or  defects  which  no 
such  extensive  work  can  ever  be  without.  And  it  is  from  a  wish 
to  aid  the  maker  of  dictionaries,  and  not  from  parade  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  that  we  note  a  few  instances  of  deficiency  or  error.  Under 
the  term  bahdl  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  it  applies  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  decision  upheld  in  appeal.  Every  judicial  officer  knows 
but  too  well  the  difference  between  hukm  radd  and  hukm  bahdl, 
applied  in  his  own  or  his  subordinate’s  decisions.  Under  sendh  a 
burglarious  entry  and  its  compounds,  we  do  not  find  the  sendhkati, 
or  instrument  with  which  the  burglar  works  a  hole  in  the  mud- 
wall  or  the  matting  of  a  house,  and  obtains  an  entrance.  Rds  in 
Hindi  means  the  reins  or  bridle.  Has  Mr.  Platts  ever  met  with 
the  hybrid  phrase  ras-dari,  or  “  holding  the  reins,”  applied  meta¬ 
phorically  to  one  who  conducts  or  promotes  a  law-suit  or  a  business 
through  others,  keeping  in  the  background  himself?  “The 
Supreme  Court  of  Criminal  Justice  ”  established  by  the  Nawabs  of 
Bengal,  and  continued  by  the  Indian  Government  down  to  1862, 
is  not  quite  correctly  described  a9  Nizamat-Adalat.  Nizamat  is 
criminal  and  Adalat  civil  justice.  The  full  term  would  be  Suddar 
Nizamat  wa  dewani  Adalat.  A  very  eurious  and  uncommon  word 
Chakabu  is  given  as  a  circular  array  of  troops,  such  as  our  Sikh 
adversaries  presented  with  fatal  effect  to  us  at  Ramnuggur  in  the 
second  Punjab  war.  At  the  new  palace  and  gardens  of  Deeg  some 
years  ago  we  saw  this  term  applied  to  a  cunningly-devised  labyrinth 
of  water.  The  liquid  entered  by  a  conduit  on  a  flat  stone  of  a 
few  feet  in  diameter,  aud  found  its  way  out  at  the  other  side  after 
meandering  in  a  hundred  channels  backwards  and  forwards.  But 
these  are  hardly  to  be  counted  as  blots  quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  fyc. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Platts’s  work  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  dictionary  of  the  late  Duncan  Forbes.  That 
gentleman,  though  a  proficient  in  many  Oriental  languages,  had 
never  resided  in  any  part  of  India  at  all.  He  deliberately  dis¬ 
carded  all  etymology  from  his  work.  In  other  respects  it  is 
incomplete,  and  no  one  is  really  competent  to  mark  the  lines  or 
stages  of  a  shifting  or  progressive  dialect  like  Urdu  without  some 
practical  knowledge  of  Indian  life  in  at  least  some  one  of  its 
diversified  phases.  Dr.  Fallon’s  Dictionary,  published  at  Benares 
(or  Banaras,  as  he  pedantically  writes  it)  in  1879  and  dedicated 
to  Sir  R.  Temple,  is  very  full,  and  a9  Mr.  Platts  remarks,  valuable 
for  “  its  numerous  proverbs  and  quotations  from  the  poets.” 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Fallon,  instead  of  translating  these  quaint 
sayings  literally,  has  turned  them  into  poetry,  or  rather  into  long 
sentences  with  rhymes  at  their  ends,  to  the  perplexity  of  students 
and  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  can  work  out  the 
originals.  Shakespear's  work,  for  arrangement,  type,  and  general 
execution,  deserves  more  praise  than  Mr.  Platts  seems  inclined  to 
give  it,  and  we  miss  in  his  work  those  sparkling  or  pregnant 
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couplets  and  sayings  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  columns  of 
words  and  etymologies.  Once  or  twice  he  does  give  us  an  old 
friend.  Sauda,  the  melancholy  poet,  is  quoted,  and  here  is  an 
Urdic  mukri  or  riddle,  or,  in  vulgar  language,  a  “  sell.  ’  His 
reading  differs  very  slightly  from  Sliakespear's : — 

Bat  chalat  mera  anchra  gahe 
Xa  men  sune  na  apni  kahe  ; 

Xa  kacha  mo  son  jhagra-jhanta  ; 

Kvun,  sakhi !  sajjan  !  na,  sakhi,  kanta. 

“  As  I  was  going  along  the  road  he  seized  the  hem  of  my  cloak. 
He  neither  heard  what  I  said,  nor  did  he  say  anything  himself. 
With  me  he  had  no  sort  of  quarrel  or  row.  How,  friend,  your 
lover  P  No,  friend,  a  thorn.”  A  more  puzzling  couplet,  with  a 
double  meaning,  is  given  in  Shakespear.  If  given  by  Mr.  Platts, 
we  have  not  hit  on  it : — 

Kikar  pakar  tar,  jaman  phalas  amla 
Se’o  kadam,  kachnar,  pipal  ratti  tuna  taj. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  a  mere  catalogue  of  trees  —  the 
acacia,  the  fig-tree,  the  Kadam  sacred  to  Krishna,  the  pipal,  the 
tunn  or  cedrela  toona,  and  so  forth.  But  rearrange  the  words  as 
below,  and  we  shall  get  a  very  different  meaning: — 

Ki  karpa  kartar,  ja  man  phusala  mila 
Se’o  kadam,  kachnar !  pi  pal  ratti  tu  nataj. 

The  couplet  then  would  signify : — 

The  Maker  (God)  has  shown  you  mercy  : 

What  has  beguiled  your  mind  has  been  attained. 

Adore  his  footsteps  !  Weak  woman,  leave 
Not  the  love  of  your  lover  for  a  moment. 

We  are  doubtful  of  one  or  two  words,  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
change  is  as  perplexing  as  an  acrostic.  In  conclusion,  we  can 
conscientiously  say  that  Mr.  Platt3  has  usefully  spent  many  years 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary,  ample,  accurate,  and  profound, 
and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  speak 
Urdu  correctly  if  they  cannot  reach  the  elegance  and  neatness 
of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Torrens. 


MADYIG’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ADVERSARIA.* 

THE  new  volume  of  Madvig's  Adversaria,  besides  its  intrinsic 
merits,  has  a  special  interest  for  all  who  honour  a  devotion 
to  learning  which  can  overcome  age  and  infirmity.  The  veteran 
chief  of  living  classical  scholars  takes  us  into'  his  confidence 
in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  book,  and  enables  us  to  see  how, 
in  spite  of  failing  strength  and  blinded  eyes,  his  intellect,  with 
almost  added  clearness  and  vigour,  triumphs  over  the  defect  of 
sense  and  the  ravage  of  time.  There  is  a  strange  pathos  in 
his  account  of  his  last  reading  of  Tacitus.  He  wished,  he  says, 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  political  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  century 
a.d.  llis  eyesight  made  all  reading  impossible  (oculi  omnein 
legendi  operam  denegabant)  ;  but  undismayed  he  caused  the 
whole  of  Tacitus’s  works  in  Halm's  edition  to  be  read  aloud 
to  him  for  the  fourth  time,  stopping  whenever  anv  difficulty 
struck  him  to  compare  Halm's  readings  with  those  recorded  in 
Ritter's  notes  (p.  223).  Courage  and  devotion  such  as  this  will 
go  far  to  make  us  accept  his  plea  for  pardon  if  he  has  shown 
some  little  impatience  at  “  the  lack  of  modesty  of  those  who, 
without  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  natural  or  acquired  faculty  for 
criticism,  presume  to  disturb  by  their  conjectures  what  is  perfectly 
sound  or  to  defend  what  is  manifestly  corrupt.”  To  one  who,  like 
Madvig,  by  constant  and  laborious  attention  has  acquired  almost  a 
new  sense  or  instinct  in  this  science  of  conjecture,  the  awkward 
and  presumptuous  “  shots  ”  of  the  amateur  or  imperfectly  trained 
critic  appear  in  the  light  of  an  almost  criminal  tampering  with 
sacred  things.  The  aged  chief,  however,  is  more  grieved  than 
angry.  The  rashness  of  Kayser’s  emendations  of  Cicero,  who 
simply  cuts  out  all  that  he  does  not  understand,  is  especially 
trying  to  him,  and  he  pathetically  remarks  that  he  has  ceased  to 
wonder  at  anything  ho  may  do  (p.  97).  To  deter  others  from 
such  rashness,  he  gibbets  in  a  note  Kayser’s  emendation  of  Cic. 
Brutus,  §  234. 

The  art  of  emendation,  as  taught  by  Madvig,  rests  mainly  on  an 
exhaustive  observation  of  the  kind  of  mistakes  made  by  one  man 
when  copying  the  writing  of  another.  Among  the  most  common 
are  the  omi-aion  of  syllables  followed  or  preceded  by  similar 
syllables ;  the  substitution  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  one  lino  for 
the  right  word  at  the  end  of  another ;  the  mistaking  one  letter  for 
another  when  in  the  handwriting  of  the  day  they  are  verv  like 
each  other;  the  repetition  of  letters,  syllables,  or  words  (ditto- 
graphy) ;  and  the  omission  of  whole  lines.  The  element  of  un¬ 
certainty,  however,  is  indefinitely  extended  by  the  consideration 
that,  after  all,  the  extent  and  varieties  of  human  error  are  in¬ 
finite,  and  that  no  mistake  can  be  pronounced  positively  impossible. 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  scribes  produced  many  mistakes,  but 
more  serious  errors  still  have  been  caused  by  their  learning  or  half 
learning.  A  man  whose  sole  duty  was  to  copy  would  at  times,  if 
he  had  any  pride  in  his  scholarship,  presume  to  alter  what  he  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  and  would  thus  succeed  in  producing  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded. 

To  feel  one’s  way  through  this  taDgled  labyrinth  of  mistakes,  to 
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trace  by  laborious  comparison  and  cautious  observation  the 
vestiges  of  truth  obscured  by  complicated  error,  has  always  pos¬ 
sessed  peculiar  allurements  for  certain  scholars.  And  many  who 
have  had  no  special  gifts  for  such  investigation  have  been  caught 
by  its  charm,  and  allowed  themselves  to  waste  much  time  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  employed.  Only  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  looked  at  the  texts  of  the  classical  authors  as  they 
appeared  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  can  fully  appreciate 
what  the  critics  have  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  producing  clear 
and  intelligible  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  easy 
to  laugh  at  the  rashness  and  occasional  grotesqueness  of  the 
emendations  of  a  Bentley  ;  but  without  the  pioneer  work  of 
scholars  like  him  we  should  perhaps  still  be  without  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  criticism.  The  illus¬ 
trious  names  of  Ritschl,  Mommsen,  and  Madvig  remind  us  that 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  investigations  have  in  our  time  been 
gathered  and  arranged  into  an  orderly  system  which  all  but  reaches 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

The  pleasures  connected  with  this  work  are  various.  There  is 
the  satisfaction  of  hitting  upon  the  blot,  and  the  sportsmanlike 
excitement  in  tracking  it  to  its  source.  Then  its  correction  will 
very  likely  involve  much  reading  and  many  references  to  other 
authors  or  other  parts  of  the  same  author.  Finally  there  is  the 
joy  of  discovery,  the  exultation  at  having  hit  on  the  right  solution 
of  the  riddle,  and  the  gratification  of  announcing  your  success. 
These  simple  and  innocent  pleasures  of  the  emendator  are,  how¬ 
ever,  liable  to  be  dashed  by  the  discovery  that  what  he  has  after 
infinite  toil  and  thought  hit  upon,  some  one  else  a  hundred  years 
or  so  before  his  time  had  discovered.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  quoting 
a  sentence  of  Novalis,  “  My  conviction  gains  infinitely  the  moment 
another  soul  will  believe  in  it.”  But  if  the  “  other  soul  ”  has 
anticipated  him  the  conjectural  critic  is  not  so  grateful.  The 
bloom  is  off  the  plum.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  your 
solution  confirmed  by  the  independent  conviction  of  another, 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  delicious  to  feel  that  you,  of  all  men, 
have  made  the  discovery.  Such  quasi-disappointment  has  often 
befallen  Madvig,  and  to  many  of  his  conjectures  he  has  had  to 
add  at  the  end  jam  Gierigius,  jam  Orellius,  jam  Cobetus,  jam 
Lambinus,  or  the  like.  He  tells  us  plaintively  (p.  224,  n.)  that  in 
regard  to  two  corrections  of  Tacitus  (A.  6,  7,  Hist.  2,  88)  he  was 
congratulating  himself  on  two  evident  and  easy  emendations  when 
his  amanuensis  whispered  the  word  “  Lipsius,”  and  he  discovered 
that  his  emendations  had  been  anticipated  300  years  ago,  but  had 
been  neglected  by  subsequent  editors  ( pro  indicto  fuisse) . 

In  spite  of  such  disappointments,  the  pursuit  of  conjectural 
criticism  evidently  has  a  charm  for  Madvig  which  neither  time 
nor  the  neglect  of  careless  editors  can  lessen  or  dispel.  The  pre¬ 
sent  volume  of  275  pages  contains  his  corrections  of  a  large  number 
of  authors  of  all  periods  in  the  classical  age,  from  Herodotus  to 
Festus ;  and  in  every  one  we  remark  with  admiration  his  acute¬ 
ness  and  infinite  diligence  and  knowledge.  It  is  impossble  that 
we  or  anybody  could  agree  with  all  his  proposals,  or  should  fail  to 
see  in  some  of  them  that  the  very  acuteness  which  has  so  often  led 
to  the  truth,  and  the  habit  of  emendation  which  has  become  a 
second  nature,  have  occasionally  induced  him  to  correct  what  should 
he  left  alone,  or  to  regard  his  correction  when  correction  was  necessary 
as  too  certain  and  irrefragable.  The  first  of  these  mistakes  often 
arises  from  a  too  confident  expectation  that  what  the  author  wrote 
would  he  perfectly  reasonable  or  logical ;  whereas  a  great  writer, 
though  he  may  always  have  a  logical  scheme  in  his  own  head 
while  writing,  cannot  bo  trusted  always  to  set  down  what  will 
square  with  the  logical  order  demanded  by  an  acute  and  exacting 
critic.  The  latter  mistake  is  inseparable  from  the  success  which 
has  been  gained  by  long  familiarity  with  the  critic’s  art,  and  must 
be  taken  with  it,  without  spoiling  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
achievements  that  he  has  accomplished.  Where  we  can  followr  Madvig 
with  the  greatest  confidence  is  where  he  shows  us  how  to  trace 
the  true  reading  by  help  of  the  very  letters  or  words  of  the  false. 
We  will  quote  one  or  two  instances  of  this.  Herodotus  (1,  195), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Babylonians,  says: — eV^ijrt  fie  rob) fie 
Xpt 'corral,  ki6u>vi  TTobrjpi'i  Xtveco  Ka\  e’jrl  tovtov  <YXXoy  elpiveov  tadai va 
fTTfvbvva  Ka'i  \\aivibiov  XevKO v  ir(pi/3aX\6p.evos.  Two  faults  are  to 
be  found  with  this  ;  inevbvva  should  properly  he  middle,  and 
icnl  coupling  the  verb  with  the  participle  TrepifiaWopevoi  is 
awkward  and  almost  unmeaning.  By  altering  with  Madvig 
e’7re!'fioi'e[i  Kai]  to  eVei'8oj'e[rnt],  the  whole  sentence  is  rendered 
clear  and  straightforward  with  the  minimum  of  change. 

And,  again,  in  a  passage  of  Cicero’s  speech  for  Cluentius  (103), 
the  difficulty  of  which  has  been  long  a  despair  to  editors,  Madvig 
restores  both  sense  and  grammar  by  changing  captain  .  . .  cadem  into 
causam  .  .  .cade  re,  though  in  the  reading  causam  he  has,  without 
knowing  it,  been  anticipated  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  as  recorded 
in  Ramsay’s  note  on  the  passage.  In  another  passago  of  Cicero 
(Phil.  xiii.  §  36)  he  has  from  the  unintelligible  exaudi  sui  etiam 
extracted  ct  audio  videri  etiam,  which  at  once  clears  up  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  list  of  such  successes  might  bo  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  article.  But  wo  feel  bound,  on  tho  other  hand, 
to  quote  some  case  in  which  Madvig  seems  to  us  to  have  failed. 
We  may  say  then,  generally,  that  he  seems  to  bo  less  successful  in 
emendiug  the  Greek  tragedians  than  any  other  authors  on  whose 
writings  he  has  worked.  In  a  woll-known  difficulty,  also,  of 
Herodotus  (1,  27),  by  changing  tho  undoubtedly  corrupt  upwpevoi 
to  dp’  S>  6toi  I10  has  produced  a  sentence  which,  to  use  his 
own  words  of  Kayser,  is  a  momtrum  orationis.  We  venture 
ourselves  to  propose  aKarpivove  as  a  very  slight  change,  as  making 
perfect  sense,  and  as  answering  to  tmrfvoptvovs  in  the  previous 
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clause.  Again,  in  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (i,  I44)> 
Hinc  subitce  mortes  at.que  intestata  senectus,  he  wishes  to  change 
intestata  to  infestata,  remarking  that  excessive  banquets  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  old  men  not  making  their  wills.  But 
this  seems  to  us  the  most  prosaic  of  criticisms.  J uvenal, 
in  detailing  the  consequence  of  intemperate  habits,  mentions 
among  them  “  sudden  deaths  and  consequent  intestacy.”  It 
is  the  celeres  mortes  that  produce  the  intestacy,  but  by  a  very 
common  idiom  the  cause  and  the  consequence  are  expressed  co- 
ordinately.  Such  a  poetical  use  scarcely  requires  justification, 
and  we  believe  that  hardly  any  one  will  be  found  to  accept 
infestata  except  its  proposer,  who  perhaps  allows  the  fondness  of  a 
parent  for  his  offspring  to  somewhat  obscure  his  judgment.  Though 
venturing  to  make  these  exceptions,  and  some  more  might  be 
adduced,  we  must  conclude  by  recording  the  admiration  and 
interest  with  which  we  have  read  the  book.  No  scholar,  we  think, 
however  great  his  acquirements,  could  fail  to  gain  enormously  by 
studying  it.  The  enthusiasm  which  breathes  through  it  is  catching, 
and  the  personal  details  scattered  here  and  there  have  something 
of  the  interest  of  an  autobiography.  No  one  on  laying  it  down, 
we  venture  to  predict,  will  think  slightingly  of  textual  criticism 
or  share  the  misgiving  that  Madvig  professes  to  have  sometimes 
felt  (p.  3),  that  it  is  “  ridiculous  for  a  man  hard  upon  his  eightieth 
year  to  bestow  pains  on  such  minute  points  of  errors  in  texts  and 
their  emendation.’’ 


REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  ORATIONS.* 

E  have  read  these  three  volumes  with  great  interest.  They 
contain  what  seems,  for  the  most  part,  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  chief  speeches — orations  we  should  say — delivered  in 
America  between  the  years  1775  and  1881.  We  should,  however, 
have  liked  the  selection  still  better  had  the  editor  drawn  more  on 
the  earlier  statesmen.  Too  much  space  has  been  given  to  the 
men  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  do  not  know,  moreover, 
why  he  has  left  one  large  portiou  of  American  history  without  a 
single  illustration.  Between  the  years  1813  and  1S30  not  even 
one  speech  is  given.  Much  as  we  have  been  interested  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  has  performed  one  part  of  his  task.  Ilis  introductions 
are  ill-written  and  confusing.  Doubtless  they  will  be  fur  more 
easily  understood  by  his  own  couutrymen,  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  An  Englishman,  however, 
who  in  all  probability  knows  much  more  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Athens  and  Rome  than  of  that  of  the  United  States,  will  soon 
find  himself  hopelessly'  floundering  in  Professor  Johnstone’s  com¬ 
ments.  He  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  names  of  American  parties,  or  to  follow  with  sure  steps 
the  course  of  American  history.  For  him  the  difficulty  will 
not  by  any  means  be  altogether  in  the  subject.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  style  is  thoroughly  bad.  His  English  would  have 
given  a  shock  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  He  writes  of 
“  a  change  that  could  not  help  antagonizing  State  sovereignty,” 
of  “the  loaning  of  the  public  credit,”  and  of  “the  dominant 
party  that  was  fully  prepared  to  answer  by  a  forcible  materializa¬ 
tion  of  the  national  will.  ’  He  gives  no  footnotes,  though  foot¬ 
notes  are  often  needed.  He  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  let 
his  readers  know  in  each  case  the  issue  of  the  debate.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings,  and  they  are  many,  his  selection 
is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  It  quickly  places  the  reader  in 
the  current  of  American  political  life,  and  it  throws  a  strong  light 
on  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  our  own  history.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  a  great  people  whose  political  and  social 
life  we  are  much  too  apt  to  neglect.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  student  who  loves  to  trace  the  intellectual  history  of  a  nation 
as  shown  either  by  its  writers  or  its  orators.  We  have,  too,  the 
further  pleasure  of  comparing  the  best  speakers  of  a  foreign  land 
with  the  best  of  our  own  countrymen,  in  a  case  where  comparison 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of  a  common  lauguage.  We  regret, 
we  have  already  said,  that  in  this  selection  more  examples  have 
not  been  given  of  the  founders  of  the  great  Republic.  America, 
as  she  looks  back  upon  them,  must  sorrowfully  confess  that  there 
were  giants  in  those  days — giants  whose  like  cannot  be  found 
now.  Many  of  the  speeches  of  these  men,  and  of  those  of  the 
next  generation,  would  not  disgrace  any  period  or  any  nation. 
They  are  admirable  as  much  by  their  weight  of  thought  and 
their  great  dignity  of  language  as  by  the  complete  absence 
of  any  apparent  oratorical  effort.  The  speakers  had  great 
thoughts  to  express,  and  not  fine  phrases  to  utter.  They 
never  lost  either  themselves  or  their  hearers  in  a  wilderness  of 
words.  What  their  descendants  have  described  under  the  name 
of  tall  talk  was  to  them  unknown.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
greatness  of  the  events  in  which  they  took  part  impressed  upon 
them  the  simplicity  of  greatness.  But  how  great  was  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South  when  nearly  two  million  men 
were  in  arms!  Nevertheless,  it  gave  birth  to  no  such  speakers  as 
those  who  were  the  glory  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  What 
more  admirable  than  Patrick  Henry's  speech  before  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  in  1773  ?  It  is  so  brief  that  it  could  easily  have  been 
spoken  under  a  ten  minutes’  rule.  Yet  in  it  everything  was  said 
that  is  needed  to  stir  men  up  to  high  resolve.  It  thus  ends:— 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace, 
peace — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale 
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that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ? 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  1  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take  ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  1 

It  seem9  to  us  not  unlikely,  by  the  way,  that  Burns  had  these  lines 
in  his  memory  when  he  wrote  his  Bannockburn.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  one  without  being  reminded  of  the  other.  Scarcely 
less  admirable  are  the  speeches  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Fisher 
Ames,  and  Jefferson.  Ames  is  particularly  happy  in  some  of  his 
expressions.  Thus  he  describes  his  country  as  being  under  “  a 
Government  whose  origin  is  right,  and  whose  daily  discipline  is 
duty.”  On  one  occasion  he  is  maintaining  that  Congress  is  bound 
by  good  faith  to  confirm  the  treaty  that  had  been  made  with 
Great  Britain.  “  The  law  of  good  faith,”  he  says,  “  is  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of  governments.”  He  asks  his 
hearers  what  they  would  say  were  England  to  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  “  We  should  say  of  such  a  race  of  men  their  name  is  a 
heavier  burthen  than  their  debt.”  Jefferson,  too,  is  very  happy 
where  he  speaks  of  “  nations  who  feel  power  and  forget  right.  ’ 
What  a  vast  difference  is  seen  bet  ween  the  Republicans  of  America 
and  France  when,  speaking  as  President,  he  says,  “  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its 
Republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the 
safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it  ”  !  How  far  removed  is  this  from  the  law 
of  the  suspects,  which  hut  seven  years  earlier  had  desolated 
France  !  After  enumerating  the  blessings  which  his  country  already 
enjoyed,  he  asks  what  more  is  necessary  to  make  them  a  happy 
people.  He  thus  answers  the  question  : — 

Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave  them  other¬ 
wise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and 
shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is 
the  sum  of  good  government ;  and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of 
our  felicities. 

Few  passages  will  be  read  in  this  country  with  greater  pleasure 
than  that  in  which  John  Randolph,  a  man  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  American  statesmen,  took  the  part  of  England  against 
France  in  the  year  1811.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  whole,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  wrong  it  by  giving  it  only  in  part : — ■ 

We  have  no  fellow-feeling  for  the  suffering  and  oppressed  Spaniards  I 
Yet  even  them  we  do  not  reprobate.  Strange  1  that  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  any  other  people  or  government,  civilized  or  savage,  in  the 
whole  world  !  The  great  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of 
our  high  consideration.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  pirates  are 
very  civil,  good  sort  of  people,  with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  “Turks,  Jews,  aod  Infidels”; 
Melimelli  or  the  Little  Turtle  ;  barbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  and 
color,  are  welcome  to  our  arms.  With  chiefs  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto, 
we  can  treat  and  trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all  our  anti¬ 
pathies  are  up  in  arms  against  her.  Against  whom  ?  Against  those  whose 
blood  runs  in  our  veins  ;  in  common  with  whom,  we  claim  Shakespeare, 
and  Newton,  and  Chatham,  for  our  countrymen  ;  whose  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  excepted  ;  from  whom  every  valu¬ 
able  principle  of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borrowed — representation, 
jury  trial,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  our  whole  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence  ; — against  our  fellow  Protestants,  identified  in  blood, 
in  language,  in  religion,  with  ourselves . 

If  it  were  allowable  to  entertain  partialities,  every  consideration  of  blood, 
language,  religion,  and  interest,  would  incline  us  toward  England  ;  and 
yet  shall  they  alone  be  extended  to  France  and  her  ruler,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  believe  a  chastening  God  suffers  as  the  scourge  of  a  guilty  world  ! 
On  all  other  nations  he  tramples  ;  he  holds  them  in  contempt ;  England 
alone  he  hates  ;  he  would,  but  he  cannot,  despise  her ;  fear  cannot 
despise  ;  and  shall  we  disparage  our  ancestors  ? 

Very  different  was  the  language  in  which  Henry  Clay  spoke  of  us 
in  1832  in  his  wild  and  ignorant  attack  on  Free-trade.  “  The  call 
for  Free-trade,”  he  said,  “  is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled 
child  in  its  nurse’s  arms  for  the  moon.  It  never  has  existed  ;  it 
never  will  exist.”  It  was  useless  for  the  Americans  to  dream  of 
establishing  it,  for  “  to  be  iree  it  should  be  fair,  equal,  and 
reciprocal.”  But  if  they  remove  the  restrictions,  “  the  bolts  and 
the  bars  and  the  chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  uudisr 
turbed”;  Great  Britain,  of  all  nations,  was  least  likely  to  remove 
them : — 

Great  Britain,  that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation  !  When 
have  we  experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands  ?  When  did 
she  shape  her  legislation  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign 
power  ?  She  is  a  c rent,  opulent,  and  powerful  nation  ;  but  haughty,  arro¬ 
gant,  and  supercilious  ;  nut  more  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or 
friendly  consideration  of  their  welfare. 

In  Clay,  powerful  speaker  though  he  was,  we  see  the  first  signs  of 
the  falling  away  from  the  earlier  and  severer  school  of  American 
oratory.  What  passage,  even  in  Irish  oratory,  can  be  found  more 
absurdly  extravagant  than  the  following  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
great  speeches: — “  If  wre  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men,  lash  ourselves  to 
our  gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle”! 
A  common  struggle !  Uncommon,  indeed,  would  have  been  the 
struggle  on  which  every  seaman  was  to  enter  with  a  patriotic  and 
friendly  landsman  lashed  to  him  ! 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  one,  and  that  a  very  brief, 
extract  from  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster — a  man  who  as  an 
orator  is  as  near  to  Mr.  Bright  as  he  was  far  from  him  as  a  politician. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  strife  that  even  so  early  as  1 830  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  “  Would  to  God,”  he 
says,  “ that  harmony  might  again  return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
they  went  through  the  Revolution,  hand  in  hand  they  stood  round 
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the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support.”  The  image  of  that  last  line  might 
well  move  the  envy,  not  only  of  some  great  rival  orator,  but  of 
a  great  painter  or  sculptor.  It  is  worthy  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Phidias. 

It  is  indeed  a  change  for  the  worse  when  in  the  third  generation 
we  pass  from  such  speakers  as  these  to  the  brutality  ot  Stephen 
Douglas,  Preston  Brooks,  and  Alfred  Iverson,  and  to  the  gross 
vulgarity  of  Charles  Sumner.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Sumner’s 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  defended  “the  classic  purity  of  his 
language.”  His  language  i3  on  record.  It  is  unworthy  of 
Billingsgate,  and  would  almost  disgrace  Mr.  Biggar.  He  charges 
a  brother  senator  with  having,  “  with  incoherent  phrase,  dis¬ 
charged  the  loose  expectoration  of  his  speech,  now  upon  the 
representative  of  Kansas,  and  then  upon  her  people.”  He  went 
even  further  than  this  in  his  attack  on  Mr.  Douglas :  — 

I  sav,  also,  to  that  Senator,  and  I  wish  him  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  no 
person  with  the  uprieht  form  of  man  can  be  allowed — (Hesitation.) 

Mr.  Douglas: — Say  it. 

Mr.  Sumner  : — I  will  say  it — no  person  with  the  upright  form  of  man 
can  he  allowed,  without  violation  to  all  decency,  to  switch  out  from  his 
tongue  the  perpetual  stench  of  offensive  personality.  Sir,  that  is  not  a 
proper  weapon  of  debate,  at  least,  on  this  floor.  The  noisome,  squat,  and 
nameless  animal,  to  which  I  now  refer,  is  not  a  proper  model  for  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Senator.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  take  notice  ? 

Mr.  Douglas: — I  will ;  and  therefore  will  not  imitate  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Sumner  : — I  did  not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Douglas: — I  said  if  that  be  the  case  I  would  certainly  never 
imitate  you  in  that  capacity,  recognizing  the  force  of  the  illustration. 

Mr.  Sumner  : — Mr.  President,  again  the  Senator  has  switched  his 
tongue,  and  again  he  fills  the  Senate  with  its  offensive  odor. 

Among  the  evils  that  slavery  gave  birth  to,  by  no  means  the 
least  was  the  grossness  and  the  brutality  which  for  a  long  time 
disgraced  not  only  the  House  of  Representatives,  hut  even  the 
Senate.  How  far  removed  were  they  from  the  state  for  which 
Jefferson  had  prayed  when  he  said,  “  Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens, 
unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  let  us  restore  to  social  inter¬ 
course  that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  even  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things  ”  !  The  speech  in  which  a 
vulgar  ruffian  of  the  name  of  Clingman  defended  Preston  Brooks’s 
cowardly  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  shows  how  low  Congress  had 
fallen  by  i S 56.  He  describes  “  the  dozen  or  so  collisions  that  had 
occurred  on  the  floors  of  the  two  houses  in  his  time.”  Among 
these  we  read  of  “  a  set-to,"  “  a  regular  set-to,”  a  struggle  in 
which  “  several  large  desks  were  overturned,”  “  a  sort  of  triangular 
fight”  in  which  one  gentleman’s  head  was  cut  open  by  another 
gentleman’s  cane,  and,  lastly,  a  fight  between  “  two  rather  stout 
gentlemen  who  made  quite  a  ‘  muss.’  ”  One  famous  night  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  one  little  fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
two  in  the  Senate.  “  These  disturbances,”  we  are  told,  “occurred 
more  frequently  during  the  last  night  of  the  session,  when  gentle¬ 
men,  having  been  up  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights  successively, 
have  gotten  sleepy,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits 
drink  a  little  from  patriotic  motives,  just  to  keep  awake,  so  as  to 
he  able  to  attend  to  the  public  business.” 

In  the  later  speeches  we  find  happily  no  such  vulgarity  and 
brutality  as  disgraced  the  period  just  before  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  are  able,  but  few  rise  to  eloquence.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  them  all  is  one  that  was  delivered  in  1881  by  Mr. 
Hurd  of  Ohio  on  “  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.”  It  was  answered, 
no  doubt,  though  in  fact  it  is  unanswerable.  Nowhere  have  we 
seen  the  arguments  against  Protection  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated.  We  had  thought  that  the  condition  of  England  was  bad 
enough  at  the  time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  to  her  relief,  and  at 
one  stroke  either  lessened  or  abolished  the  duties  on  750  articles  out 
of  the  1,200  on  which  duties  were  at  that  time  levied.  But  what 
are  1,200  to  “  the  nearly  4,000  articles  ”  which  in  the  United  States 
are  made  the  spoilt  children  of  that  most  ignorant  old  nurse — 
Protection?  If  the  Americans  have  not  been  converted  by  Mr. 
Hurd’s  facts  and  arguments,  and  by  the  excessive  general  dearness 
under  which  they  are  suffering,  they  are  indeed  a  peculiar,  a  most 
peculiar,  people.  From  such  peculiarity  let  us  he  thankful  that 
we  have  shaken  outselves  free. 

We  had  intended  to  trace  the  growth  of  Americanisms  in 
these  volumes ;  but  we  have  already  gone  beyond  the  proper 
limits  of  an  article.  We  had  found  fewer  of  them  than  we  had 
looked  for.  It  might  have  been  expected  also  that  we  should  at 
least  touch  on  American  humour.  Here  it  is  not  by  want  of 
apace  that  we  are  thwarted;  for  of  humour,  whether  of  the 
good  old  kind  or  of  that  somewhat  doubtful  sort  which  is  peculiar 
to  America,  there  i9  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  discovered  in  the 
three  volumes.  If  ever  we  smile,  it  is  not  with  the  speaker,  but 
at  him.  This  selection  has  interested  us  too  much  to  let  us  feel 
quite  easy  at  taking  leave  of  it  with  anything  that  makes  an 
approach  to  censure.  So,  by  way  of  conclusion,  we  venture  once 
more  to  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  will  increase 
their  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general,  and  will  help  them  to 
better  understand  a  great  and  friendly  nation. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  CAMILLE  ROUSSET  has  executed  in  a  very  decent 
•  and  academic  manner  (two  adjectives  by  which  wo  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  suggesting  the  other  adjective  “  dull  ”) 
the  life  of  Clerinont-Tonnerre  (1),  who  was  a  soldier  under 

(0  Le  Marquis  de  Clermont-Tonnerre.  I’ar  Camille  Rouvact.  Paris: 
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Napoleon  and  a  Minister  under  the  Restoration.  In  both  characters 
he  appears  to  have  served  with  credit  and  respectability.  There 
are  several  anecdotes  in  the  book  of  interest  to  Englishmen.  Here 
is  one  of  them  : — Clermont-Tonnerre  had  made  the  acquaintance 
during  the  pursuit  of  Moore  in  Spain  of  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano, 
Napoleon’s  then  factotum.  One  evening  Bassano  asked  him  to  come 
and  help  him  draw  up  a  document  from  Napoleon’s  notes.  The 
document  was  a  bulletin  giving  account  of  how,  next  day,  the 
English  had  been  defeated,  with  full  details  of  the  battle,  neat 
blanks  being  left  for  the  numbers  of  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  guns 
taken,  &c.  &c.  Alas  !  next  day  Moore’s  rearguard  turned  on  General 
Lefebvre  at  Benavente,  got  him  into  an  ambush,  and  defeated  him 
heavily.  So  the  pretty  bulletin  had  to  be  toru  up  and  quite  a 
different  one  manufactured  in  its  place. 

The  most  hackneyed  routes  of  travel  still  furnish  materials  for 
readable  hooks  when  they  are  written  about  freshly  and  without 
the  disastrous  determination  to  be  funny  at  all  costs  which  ruins 
many,  if  not  most,  travel-books.  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  (2)  did 
not  stir  from  the  New  York-Chicago-Denver-San  Francisco-New 
Orleans-Cincinnati-New  York  highway,  and  yet  his  book  is 
thoroughly  readable.  For  this  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason 
except  that  the  traveller  evidently  took  considerable  interest  in 
what  he  saw,  and  has  been  much  more  careful  to  express  that 
interest  than  to  show  what  a  fine,  funny,  far-travelled,  and 
from-no-possible-point-of-view-to-be-got-over-or-astonished  fellow 
he  himself  is.  The  secret  of  writing  a  pleasant  book  of  travel  is 
not  plus  malin  que  qa,  and  yet  it  seems  to  he  a  great  deal  too  malin 
for  most  travellers. 

M.  Albert  Bataille  has  got  into  the  fifth  year  of  his  Newgate 
Calendar  for  France  (3).  Much  of  the  book  is  of  necessity  sorry 
and  sordid  stuff;  but  there  are  some  really  funny  things,  such  as 
that  sad  story  of  M.  Dumas  Jits  and  the  painter,  and  some  im¬ 
portant  ones,  such  a9  the  Niederwald affair.  Though,  by  the  way, 
this  last  has  an  odd  appearance  in  a  book  which  is  otherwise  ex¬ 
clusively  French. 

M.  de  Vogues  Russian  stories  (4),  in  M.  Cal m an n- Levy’s  square 
blue-covered  collection,  can  he  read  in  a  little  time,  and  are  well 
enough  worth  the  reading.  The  author  appears  to  be  under  the 
fascination  which  Russia  exercises  on  those  who  know  her— a 
fascination  which  we  have  always  put  down  partly  to  excusable 
human  vanity  at  being  acquainted  with  anything  so  cabalistic  in 
appearance  as  the  Russian  alphabet.  The  author  or  authors  whom 
the  designation  Vast-Ricouard  hides  may  sometimes  have  been 
chargeable  with  errors  in  the  naturalist  direction.  There  is.  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  deal  of  rough  vigour  in  most  of  the  work  so  signed, 
and  the  blemishes  of  such  books  as  La  vieille  garde  are  absent 
from  Le  chef  de  gnre  (5).  Quand  j'etais  brigadier  (6)  has  a 
preface  from  his  Viscountship  “  Richard  O’Monroy,”  very  amiably 
written,  but  perhaps  rather  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  en¬ 
forces  on  the  reader’s  mind  the  comparison  with  I.e  Capitaine 
Parabere.  What  with  the  great  Viscount  himself,  with  M.  “Tlido 
Critt,”  with  our  present  writer,  and  with  not  a  few  others,  the 
humours  of  the  French  army  are  being  ridden  rather  hard  now¬ 
adays.  The  other  riders  receive  “  pounds  and  a  beating  ”  from 
Viscount  Richard,  but  still  some  of  them  ride  very  fairly,  and 
Folarijon  among  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  barrack-room9 
and  mess-rooms  are  barrack-rooms  and  mess-rooms  everywhere, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  France.  “  Quatrelles  ”  i9  nearly 
always  pleasant,  and  he  is  as  pleasant  ns  ever  in  the  miscellany 
which  he  affectionately  calk  his  Petit  dernier  (7).  It  is  very 
miscellaneous,  containing  stories,  politics,  history,  satire,  and  what 
not,  but  it  i9  none  the  worse  for  that,  or  for  its  tolerably  obvious 
following  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr  in  his  heyday.  Yet  another  book 
to  bo  well  spoken  of  is  M.  le  Prefet  des  Hants- Monts  (8),  an 
amusing  but  not  unkindly  sketch  of  the  woes  and  troubles  (some 
of  them  decidedly  “home-made”  troubles)  of  a  Prefect’s  life 
in  France.  The  satirical  strokes  are  not  quite  so  keen  and 
happy  as  those  in  Charles  de  Bernard’s  sketch  of  the  sous-prefet 
Dambergenc  (in  those  days  nobodies,  like  the  Charles  Durand  of 
this  book,  had  little  chance  of  the  fuller  dignity).  But  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  other  thin/s,  hut  by  itself,  and  M  Narjoux 
has  done  a  capital  book  of  its  kind.  The  last  three  stories  on  our 
list  are  decidedly  weaker  than  those  mentioned  already.  Fleur  de 
neige  (9)  is  amiable,  but  not  very  strong ;  Les  vies  muettes  (10) 
contains  stories  chiefly  of  the  unrelieved  and  painful  kind,  for 
which  the  brutality  of  French  peasant  life  gives  too  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  French  novelists,  though  it  shows  no  inconsiderable  ability 
on  the  part  of  its  writer.  As  for  La  Baronne  de  Langis  (1 1 ),  it  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  as  exhibiting  the  difference  of  national  tastes. 
To  French  eyes  it  is  possibly  an  irreproachable  book  ;  to  English 
eyes  it  seems  stilted  in  style  and  mawkish  in  sentiment. 

(2)  I)e  Paris  a  Han  Francisco.  Par  A.  L.  de  Saintc-Croix.  Paris: 
Calmann-Ldvy. 

(3)  Causes  crimincllcs  et  mondaines  cn  1884.  Par  Albert  Bataille.  l’uris  : 
Dciuu. 

(4)  Distnires  trhiver.  Par  le  Vicomto  Eugene  Melchior  dc  VogUd. 
Paris  :  Calmanu-Ldvy. 

(5)  Le  chef  de  gare.  Par  Vast-Ricouard.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Quand j'itais  brigadier.  Par  Polar 9  in.  Paris:  Calmaun-Levy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IF  it  were  not  for  the  inclination  in  certain  quarters  to  pervert 
the  excellent  ab  hoste  doceri  principle,  by  the  ostentatious 
preference  of  Russian  “  statements  ”  and  “  explanations  ”  to  the 
evidence  of  English  experts,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend  Colonel  Malleson’s  brochure,  The  Russo- Afghan  Question 
(Routledge  &  Sons).  Its  temperate  tone  and  firm  grasp  of  facts 
would  suffice  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  ensure  the 
attention  it  merits.  As  there  are,  however,  English  journals  dis¬ 
interestedly  eager  to  credit  the  evidence  of  Russian  agents  and 
adventurers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  Englishmen  of 
honour,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  emphasize,  the  value  and  authority 
of  Colonel  Malleson's  book.  The  historian  of  Herat  gives  a 
skilful  precis  of  Afghan  history  from  the  Persian  siege  of  Herat 
and  Pottiuger’s  gallant  defence  to  the  recent  Russian  advance  by 
the  Heri-rud  and  Murgkab.  His  argument  for  the  Afghan 
alliance  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  the  Ameer  in 
Herat  is  put  with  the  greatest  force  and  conviction.  His  views 
are  not  bis  alone,  as  Colonel  Malleson  properly  points  out,  but  are 
shared  by  every  one  who  is  on  the  “spot” — by  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Lord  Napier,  Sir  F.  Roberts, 
Sir  G.  Macgregor,  and,  indeed,  all  who  may  speak  with  authoriiy. 

The  Letters  from  Khartoum  by  the  late  Frank  Power  (Sampson 
Low)  have  a  peculiar  and  poignant  interest.  They  are  full  of 
graphic  detaii,  of  picturesque  power,  lively  and  suggestive,  and,  j 
to  the  last,  reflect  the  writer's  buoyant  spirits  and  enduring 
courage.  The  letters  cover  but  a  twelve  months’  sojourn  in  } 
Khartoum,  yet  indicate  an  epic  of  adventure  and  heroism.  They 
tell  of  the  suspense  that  followed  the  disastrous  march  of  General 
Hicks,  the  arrival  of  General  Gordon,  the  siege  of  Khartoum  to 
July  31,  and  give  an  astonishing  picture  of  Gordon's  sleepless 
energy  and  administrative  capacity. 

The  twentieth  part  of  Sir  George  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  includes  an  important  article  on 
Variations,  by  Mr.  C.  Hubert  Id.  Parry.  The  difficulty  of  treating 
a  subject  so  complex,  and  at  so  many  points  identified  with  the 
whole  historical  progress  of  music,  is  fully  compassed  by  Mr.  Perry’s 
able  and  luminous  article.  The  illustrative  examples  are  chosen 
with  excellent  judgment. 

Literary  societies  with  special  aims  multiply  in  America.  The 
Gorges  Society,  named  alter  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  an  early  land- 
owner  in  Maine,  has  been  recently  formed  in  Portland  to  further 
the  knowledge  of  the  settlement  of  Maine  and  other  parts  of  , 
America  by  the  publication  of  rare  works  in  print  or  MS.  Its 
first  reprint,  New  England's  Vindication ,  by  Ilenry  Gardiner 
(London,  1660),  is  a  curious  tract,  of  no  literary  power,  though  of 
great  local  interest.  The  editor,  Dr.  Banks,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  author’s  style,  which  is  super¬ 
latively  tortuous  and  distressing. 

Written  to  Order  (Sampson  Low)  is  an  amusing  account  of  a 
voyage  to  South  America  in  the  manner  of  Mark  Twain.  The 
humour,  however,  is  that  of  the  professional  funny  man ;  enter¬ 
taining  for  a  few  chapters,  the  sense  of  effort  is  early  felt,  and 
the  result  is  wearisome.  The  determination  to  be  funny  is  occa¬ 
sionally  a  decided  hindrance  to  the  author’s  natural  facility  and 
humour,  and  the  stream  of  fun  is  forced  and  not  fluent. 

The  new  volume  of  “  Morley’s  Universal  Library”  is  unusually 
attractive.  Ideal  Commonwealths  (Routledge  &  Sons)  includes 
a  translation  of  Campanella’s  Civitas  Solis,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Halliday,  in  addition  to  the  Utopia,  the  New  ‘Atlantis ,  and  a 
portion  of  Dr.  King’s  version  of  Bishop  Hall’s  Mundus  alter  et, 
idem.  The  new  and  popular  edition  of  the  Letters  of  the  Princess 
Alice  (John  Murray)  contains  an  interesting  Memoir  by  IT.R.Il. 
Princess  Christian. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  or  striking  in  a  little  pamphlet  called 
Russian  Ethnography ,  by  an  Indian  Officer  (Allen  &  Co.),  but  it  is 
clear  in  statement,  and  sensibly  regards  the  demand  of  Russia  tor 
an  ethnographical  frontier  as  a  palpable  insincerity. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  wayward  action  of  philanthropists 
that  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  should  receive  prior 
attention  in  this  country  to  the  protection  of  children  from 
illegal  practices.  The  Londun  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  has  already  done  good  work  since  its  insti¬ 
tution  last  July.  As  its  funds  are  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
rescue  of  children,  the  Society  has  not  been  formed  “to  build 
itself  a  palace”;  it  has  provided  a  shelter,  however,  at  Ilarpur 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  has  issued  a  manual  entitled  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Colam,  which  is  a  uselul 
guide  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  law  and  its  procedure. 
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EGYPT. 

up  HE  Soudan  expedition  or  expeditions,  to  judge  from 
-L  Air.  Gladstone’s  expressions  on  Tuesday  night,  are  as 
a  tale  that  is  told.  They  are  not,  indeed,  a  tale  that  is  yet 
paid  for,  and  if  a  joke  were  permissible  on  a  very  serious 
t  subject,  it  might  be  suggested  that  they  strongly  resemble 
the  Spanish  musician  who  charged  a  maravedi  for  playing, 
and  ten  for  leaving  off.  First  a  few  hundred  thousands,  then 
a  million  and  a  half,  were  to  be  sufficient  when  they  were 
undertaken.  Four  millions  and  a  half  are  asked  for  now 
that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done.  AVe  can  pretend  no 
sorrow  that  troop3  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  positions  so 
profitless  and  so  costly  as  Korti  and  Souakim.  From  the 
moment  that  Lord  Wolseley  failed — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  moment  when  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  sup¬ 
port  his  advanced  guard  in  an  attack  on  Khartoum _ 

the  presence  of  English  troops  in  the  Soudan  has  been  an 
anomaly  and  a  marvel.  That  they  could  do  nothing  for 
a  year  was  certain;  that  they  would  do  anything  at 
the  _  end  of  the  year  was,  to  say  the  least,  proble¬ 
matical.  It  is  indeed  barely  two  months  since  brave 
words  were  spoken  and  great  undertakings  begun  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Ministry.  The  brave  words  and  the  great 
undertakings  appear  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  to 
have  satisfied  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters. 
What  has  been  the  object  of  the  operations  at  Souakim  no 
man  knows ;  they  have  apparently  been  their  own  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward.  What  we  have  in  return  for  the  six 
millions  no  man  knows  either.  But  Air.  Gladstone’s  sup¬ 
porters  are  quite  contented,  and  the  one  thing  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  question  is  that  he  has  undoubtedly  given 
both  them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  something  else  to  think 
about.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  one  part  of  the 
eleven  millions,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  the 
other  part. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Napier  of  Alagdala  pro¬ 
tested  with  much  earnestness  and  force  against  the  miserable 
acknowledgment  of  failure  and  folly  implied  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  in  the  Soudan.  There 
is  of  course  one  simple  reply,  final  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  is 
that  if  it  is  foolish  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  it  is  still  more 
foolish  to  go  on  spilling  it.  The  dismal  record  of  the  folly 
and  the  failure  of  the  last  fifteen  months  shows  but  too  pro¬ 
bably  what,  as  long  as  the  management  of  affairs  is  in  the 
same  hands,  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  further  operations. 
Gordon  sleeps  in  his  bloody  grave.  Scores  of  brave  officers, 
hundreds  of  brave  men,  have  perished  by  disease  or  fighting 
as  fruitlessly  as  if  they  had  been  embarked  in  a  scuttled 
ship  and  coolly  subjected  to  a  noyade.  The  construction  of 
the  Souak i in- Berber  railway  has  been  practically  declared 
impossible,  and  K  hartoum  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
most  popular  and  trusted  of  English  generals  has  shown 
what  can  only  be  called  a  complete  collapse  as  a  strategist. 
Millions  of  money  have  been  spent.  And  the  solo  and  only 
profit  of  the  whole  costly  and  blundering  proceedings  is  that 
we  have  a  force  ready  for  the  field  at  what  Is  fortunately  a 
much  less  distance  from  that  field  than  if  there  had  been  no 
Soudan  War.  It  is  lucky  that  General  Graham’s  troops 
are  so  near  Kurruchee,  but  it  mast  be  admitted  that  a 
singularly  expensive  means  of  placing  them  near  it  has 
been  adopted.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  affair  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  statesmanship  or  of  business,  it  resembles 
in  detail  and  in  whole  rather  a  dream  or  a  wild  farce  than 
a  sober  administrative  proceeding.  The  hot  haste  with 


which  General  Graham’s  first  expedition  was  sent  out, 
and  the  total  neglect  to  profit  even  in  the  very  least 
degree  by  its  victories;  the  expedient  of  sending  out 
General  Gordon,  not  only  without  any  plan  -  of Sup¬ 
porting  him,  but  apparently  with  a  very  definite  plan  of 
not  supporting  him;  the  delay  in  taking  any  means  of 
rescue,  the  dilatory  elaboration  with  which  those  means 
were  at  last  taken ;  the  haphazard  conduct  of  Lord 
AYolseley’s  scheme;  the  second  expedition  to  Souakim, 
even  more  objectless  than  the  first,  for  in  that  case  Sinkat 
and  Tekkar  gave  a  nominal  object,  and  still  more  ajmless 
in  its  proceedings ;  finally,  the  announcement  that,  nothing 
having  been  satisfactorily  done,  and  every  object  having 
proved  unattainable,  operations  may  as  well  be  left  off, 
compose  a  history  which  may  have  been  excelled  in  point 
of  positive  disaster  in  some  former  chapters  of  England’s 
blunders,  but  which  never  has  been  surpassed,  and  with  verv 
great  difficulty  can  be  equalled,  as  an  example  of  military  and 
political  woolgathering.  How  any  set  of  men  possessing,  as 
thepresent  Government  undoubtedly  does  possess,  individual 
ability  and  experience  of  business  can  have  taken  part  in 
such  a  wild-goose  chase  is  sufficiently  incomprehensible  ; 
how  any  nation  possessing  a  free  public  opinion  and  insti¬ 
tutions  supposed  to  exercise  a  check  on  the  Executive  can 
have  permitted  it  is  more  incomprehensible  still.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  affair,  as  it  is  looked  back  on,  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  the  progress  of  a  drunken  man  in  its  alternations 
of  torpor  and  wild  zigzag  rushes,  its  absence  of  .any  apparent 
object,  and  its  final  collapse. 

The  immediate  reason  for  that  collapse,  unspoken  but 
universally  felt,  is  that  everybody  is  very  tired  of  the 
Soudan  and  is  thinking  of  something  else  than  Egypt.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  kind  friends  are  determined  that  we  shall 
not  bo  allowed  to  think  about  something  else  than  Egypt. 
The  affair  of  the  Bosphore  Eyyptien  is  of  the  class  of  affairs 
the  result  and  significance  of  which  no  one  knows  exactly. 
Such  troubles  arise  constantly  in  the  questionable  and 
anomalous  relations  of  civilized  and  semi-civilized  Powers. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  blow  over  ;  the  tenth  time  they 
are  the  source  of  infinite  annoyance.  As  affairs  stand,  it  is 
possible  that  nothing  serious  may  come  of  it.  All  Govern¬ 
ments,  anil  especially  all  French  Governments,  on  coming 
into  office  like  to  give  a  proof  of  what  is  callod  firmness,  if 
they  can  do  it  without  trouble  ;  and  England  is  in  sufficient 
difficulties  at  present  to  make  her  a  very  good  subject  for 
such  an  experiment.  The  actual  fact  of  the  suppression 
seems  to  be  little  called  in  question,  and  the  only  matter  on 
which  Al.  de  Freycinet  is  showing  his  dignity  is  one  of 
those  petty  squabbles  of  procedure  which  at  another  time 
would  be  unimportant  enough.  An  assault  is  arranged  for 
d  V amiable,  and  then  it  is  formally  complained  of.°  If  it 
were  not  that  affairs  are  so  threatening  elsewhere  the  thing 
would  bo  of  no  importance  whatever.  As  it  is,  the  one 
thing  required  is  what  Air,  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
seem  to  have  most  difficulty  in  supplying,  and  that  is  back¬ 
bone.  Alcet  firmness  with  firmness,  and  there  is  not  likely  to 
bo  any  serious  difficulty  with  Franco;  even  if  (which  is 
at  least  not  impossible)  the  whole  thing  should  not  turn  out 
to  be,  what  it  is  believed  to  bo  in  some  quarters,  a  moro 
local  intrigue  directed  at  Nuhar  Pasiia.  Unfortunately,  as 
in  the  stupendous  farce-tragedy  which  is  now  closing*  or 
trying  to  close,  in  the  Soudan,  discriminating  determination 
is  the  ono  thing  which  in  foreign  politics  Air.  Gladstone’s 
Government  lacks.  It  occasionally  makes  spasmodic,  and 
for  the  most  part  ill-directed,  efforts;  but  it  has  no  notion 
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of  a  concerted  plan  of  action,  carried  out  unflinchingly 
and  without  change  of  purpose.  The  querulous  and  per¬ 
sonal  tone  which  has  been  so  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  utterances  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  few  weeks  is  a  very  well-known  sym¬ 
ptom  of  a  mood  which  both  in  private  and  in  public  life 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  moods  for  the  successful 
transaction  of  business.  It  is  a  symptom  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  policy,  or  want  of  policy,  which  has 
for  fifteen  months  indulged  in  costly  and  futile  opera¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  months  simply  dis¬ 
continues  those  operations,  regardless  of  the  attainment  or 
non  attainment  of  any  result.  This  mood  of  pettish  in¬ 
stability,  of  inconsiderate  action  followed  by  inconsiderate 
refusal  to  act,  has  been  disastrous  enough  even  in  the 
Soudan  against  an  enemy  who  has  only  fought  when  we 
have  attacked  him,  who  has  little  offensive  power,  and  who 
has  seemed  willing  enough  to  let  us  alone  if  we  let  him 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  think  without  a  shudder  of  what 
the  result  of  it  would  be,  if  pursued  against  a  civilized  nation 
of  vast  resources,  with  a  programme  of  offensive  action  long 
ago  traced  out  and  unvaryingly  adhered  to,  animated  by  the 
hope  of  vast  gain,  and  strengthened  by  the  open  or  secret 
sympathy  of  half  the  world. 


ELEVEN  MILLIONS. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
circumstances  prevented  both  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Stafford  Nortucote  in  their  speeches  of  this '  week 
from  indulging  in  as  severe  criticism  of  the  Government  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  attempted.  The  scruple  is,  no 
doubt,  very  honourable  to  both,  all  the  more  so  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  been,  and  would  not  be,  regarded  by  their 
political  adversaries,  and  as  their  own  observance  of  it  was 
not  likely  to  extract,  and  has  not  extracted,  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment  from  those  adversaries.  It  is  therefore  a  little  un¬ 
reasonable  of  the  Times  to  grumble  at  Lord  Salisbury  for 
not  saying  more  cutting  things  on  a  greater  number  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  combined  eloquence  of  Wrexham  and  Welshpool 
would  not,  indeed,  fill  as  much  pamphlet  room  as  one 
afternoon  or  evening  of  Midlothian.  But  things  must  be 
weighed  as  well  as  measured,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  there  are  cases  when  an  unvarnished  tale  is  the  heaviest 
of  accusations.  It  is,  indeed,  probably  a  fault  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s,  as  of  most  Conservative  leaders,  that  he  never 
can  bring  himself  to  treat  his  audiences  as  if  they  were 
fools.  Perhaps — it  may  be  hoped  so— they  are  not  fools, 
though  the  opposite  conduct  of  Liberal  orators  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  more  powerful  with  the  constituencies. 
But  in  this  particular  case  it  is  surely  an  unreasonable 
demand  that  more  should  be  said  at  the  present  moment 
than  Lord  Salisbury  said.  The  facts  are  too  plain  ;  the 
inferences  too  evident.  Even  the  experienced  hacks  of  the 
Radical  platform  and  the  Radical  press  exhibit  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  a  certain  want  of  spirit  in  their  repetition  of 
what  never  was  fact  about  the  last  Afghan  war,  and 
of  what  never  will  be  fact  about  the  statesmanship 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Welshmen  are  not  generally  stupid, 
though  they  are  often  prejudiced,  and  there  can  be 
few  Welshmen,  or  Englishmen  for  that  matter,  dull  enough 
not  to  appreciate  the  hopelessness  of  a  cause  for  which  it 
can  only  be  argued  that  the  misfortunes  and  the  blunders 
of  1885  are  the  fruits  of  the  wickedness  of  eight  or  ten  years 
back.  It  is  true  that  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  im¬ 
pudence,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  is  being  displayed  by  some 
public  men  and  some  public  writers.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
which  of  these  agreeable  qualities  predominates  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  case.  But  the  great  public,  whether  very  reasonably 
or  very  unreasonably,  has  a  habit  of  judging  of  the  tree  by 
its  fruits.  It  was  beyond  doubt  not  a  conviction  of  the 
wickedness,  but  a  sense  of  the  disasters  of  the  Afghan  and 
Zulu  wars  that  turned  out  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  cannot  produce  any  evidence  of 
statesmanship  but  their  own  consciousness  of  the  purity  of 
their  own  intentions,  it  may  be  feared  or  hoped  that  the 
same  law  will  in  its  turn  affect  them. 

In  presence,  indeed,  of  a  Vote  of  Gredit  for  Eleven 
Millions  proposed  by  such  a  Ministry  even  sophistry  is 
powerless.  The  signs  of  virtue  on  the  brows  of  the  defenders 
of  the  present  Government  are  not  frequent ;  but  even  they 
seem  to  falter  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  General 
Komaroff’s  guet-d-pens  is  the  doing  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
They  are  as  convinced  as  ever  that  the  Dual  Control  killed 


Gordon,  Stewart,  and  Earle,  and  spent  six  millions  of 
English  money  in  fruitless  marching  and  counter-marching 
round  Souakim  and  on  the  Bayuda ;  but  they  have  not 
hitherto  developed  the  theory  that  Russia  never  thought  of 
advancing  in  Central  Asia  till  Lord  Beaconsfield  conceived 
the  strategic  frontier.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  they 
have  not,  and  resolution  will  probably  come  to  them  in 
time  ;  but  hitherto  they  have  abstained.  This  war,  at  last 
impending  or  not  impending,  seems  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  private  war,  the  glory  of  which  (for 
allMr.  Gladstone’s  actsare  glorious)  will  belong  tohim  alone. 
And,  this  being  so,  it  becomes  impossible  even  for  Radical- 
Liberals  not  to  ask  themselves  what  sort  of  prepa¬ 
ration  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  for  this,  his  Avar,  hoiv  he 
has  sat  down  and  calculated  the  possibility  of  his  tens  of 
thousands  meeting  his  adversaries’  twenties  of  thousands. 
They  hardly,  it  would  seem,  find  the  prospect  comforting. 
We  have  never  taken,  and  Ave  do  not  take,  the  extreme  view 
of  the  isolation  of  England  which  some  persons  take,  no 
doubt  for  reasons  which  seem  to  them  good.  We  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  that  vieAV  by  no  amiable  confidence  in  the  amia¬ 
bility  or  affection  of  foreign  nations,  but  by  something  quite 
different.  All  nations  of  the  Continent,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  are  at  this  moment  actuated  by  the  condottiere  spirit ; 
and  in  anything  like  a  general  Avar  they  will  fight  for  the 
highest  bidder.  If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  dismember 
the  British  Empire  Avithout  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
spoils,  they  would  no  doubt  all  join  against  us.  Buttheyknow 
very  well  that  it  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  they,  or  enough 
of  them  for  our  purpose,  will  probably  take  our  hire,  instead 
of  our  spoils,  if  we  offer  it  discreetly.  But  it  is  the  heaviest 
possible  indictment  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statesmanship 
that  it  has  brought  the  fortune  of  England  to  this  discredit¬ 
able  and  dangerous  reliance ;  and  that  it  has  so  brought  it 
by  mere  stupidity,  by  miscalculating  and  offending  imparti¬ 
ally  and  promiscuously  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  every 
important  European  nation.  No  Radical  politician  has  such 
a  front  of  brass  as  to  deny  that  it  depended  solely  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  personal  pleasure  to  maintain  the  good 
understanding  with  Germany  and  Austria  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  established,  and  no  Radical  politician  can  have 
such  a  head  of  wood  as  not  to  know  that,  as  matters  stand, 
a  good  understanding  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  means  inviolable  peace  for  Europe  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  unfriendly  acts  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  by  France 
and  Russia.  That  is  what  might  have  been ;  we  see  Avhat 
is. 

It  would  be  satisfactory,  if  it  were  only  a  little  more  pos¬ 
sible,  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  even  now  understands 
the  situation.  Eleven  Millions  has  a  bold  and  hearty  sound. 
But  it  will  be  perfectly  useless  to  ask  for  or  to  obtain  twenty 
times  eleven  millions  if  the  purpose  is  to  make  a  mere 
flourish  of  money-bags  in  the  face  of  foes.  No  one  can  study 
Continental  opinion  at  the  present  moment  without  seeing 
hoAv  much  the  policy,  alternately  pusillanimous  and  petulant, 
provocative  and  prevaricating,  of  the  last  feAv  years  has 
increased  Continental  dislike,  and  with  it  Continental  con¬ 
tempt,  of  England.  The  contempt  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  dislike.  Politics  are  ahvays  decided  in  the  long  run 
by  self-interest,  except  Avhere  self-interest  allows  itself  to 
be  guided  by  mere  personal  folly.  If  it  were  really 
seen  that  England  is  in  earnest,  and  intends  to  fight 
for  her  life,  no  dislike,  no  grudge  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  stand  long  in  the  way  of  a  very  simple  calculation. 
Only  such  conduct  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  can  make  England  an 
enemy  of  Germany  and  Austria ;  only  such  conduct  can  make 
France  and  Russia  friends  of  the  Central  Powers.  The 
mere  pronunciation  of  the  two  little  words  Alsace  and 
Courland  settles  that  matter.  Whatever  bouleversement  of 
the  map  of  Europe  may  be  possible,  Avliatever  partitions  of 
the  Low  Countries  may  be  dreamt  of  (and  he  must  be 
curiously  ignorant  of  German  sentiment  who  imagines  it 
likely  to  yield  Antwerp  to  France),  nothing  can  alter  the 
fact  that  Germany  must  always  have  two  threatening 
Powers  to  right  and  left  of  her,  and  must  wish  to  avoid 
strengthening  those  Powers.  The  political  insanity  Avhich 
counts  too  far  on  this  fact  is  no  doubt  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is 
still  worse  insanity  to  overlook  it.  Even  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  power,  hard  as  it  might  be  for  any  intelligent  poli¬ 
tician  to  work  with  him,  the  entrance  of  England  with 
determination  into  a  great  war  would  at  once  bring  allies  to 
England’s  side.  It  might  be  attempted  to  frighten  her  by 
the  simulacrum  of  a  Continental  concert,  and  such  a  simul¬ 
acrum  would  of  course  have  its  effect  as  a  bugbear.  With 
Mr.  Gladstone  it  might  have  a  very  great  ellect.  But 
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with  any  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  has  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  foreign  politics — with  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  no  less  than  with  Lord  Salisbury,  we  might  almost 
say  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  no  less  than  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote — the  concert  could  be  put  out  of  tune  at  once. 
The  sole  source  of  safety  is  the  determination  to  fight  if 
necessary  and  to  fight  at  all  hazards ;  and,  this  determina¬ 
tion  once  shown,  most  of  the  hazards  themselves  will 
disappear. 


THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

THE  Primrose  Festival  in  honour  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield 
seems  to  be  outliving  the  ridicule  which  it  once  excited. 
The  form  of  commemoration  was  suggested  by  the  date  of 
his  death.  Seventy  years  ago  the  violet  became,  as  it 
perhaps  may  still  remain,  a  symbol  of  Bonapartist  loyalty. 
There  was  little  resemblance  between  Napoleon  or  his  career 
and  the  flower  which  is  born  to  blush  unseen ;  but  the  re¬ 
turn  from  Elba,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  March, 
had  been  expected  when  the  violet  was  first  in  bloom.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  when  violets  begin 
to  disappear  and  cowslips  are  not  yet  in  their  prime.  The 
time  coincides  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  primroses, 
and  it  was  easy  to  devise  a  legend  that  the  saint  or  hero  of 
the  anniversary  had  taken  especial  delight  in  the  floral 
emblem  of  innocent  simplicity.  All  children  and  many  of 
their  elders  take  delight  in  the  earliest  wild  flower  which 
appears  in  great  profusion  in  the  spring.  A  slight  excuse 
serves .  to  justify  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a  pretty  and 
fragrant  nosegay,  and  political  partisans  derive  a  harmless 
advantage  from  the  meaning  which  they  have  attached  to  a 
pleasant  and  natural  taste.  Primrose  bunches  were  bought 
and  worn  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last  because  they  were 
everywhere  offered  for  sale.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
wearers  desired  to  do  honour  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  to 
exhibit  the  feelings  which  are  caused  by  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  present  Government.  The  appearance  of  the  streets 
seemed  to  indicate  widely-spread  dissent  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  still  supposed  to  attend  the  persons  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues.  If  a  newspaper  paragraph  may 
be  trusted,  a  quarter  of  a  million  bunches  of  primroses  were 
sold  on  Saturday  in  Birmingham.  If  one-fifth  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  have  votes,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ought  to 
be  returned  for  any  division  of  the  borough  which  he  may 
prefer.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  exaggeration  in  the  re¬ 
ported  number  of  nosegays;  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  like 
the  knight  who  struck  Bois-Guilbert’s  shield  with  the  point 
of  his  lance,  the  newcomer  has  unnecessarily  matched  him¬ 
self  against  Mr.  Bright. 

There  was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  selection  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  of  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Primrose  League  in  London.  Lord  John  Manners  was 
the  oldest  and  steadiest  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  private  and 
political  friends,  and  he  was  his  colleague  as  often  as  the 
party  was  in  oflice.  With  the  efforts  of  many  of  the 
earlier  Protectionists  to  exclude  the  ablest  of  their  body 
from  the  position  of  leader  Lord  John  Manners  had  no 
sympathy,  though  a  member  of  his  own  family  was  at  one 
time  proposed  as  a  competitor.  In  later  years  there  were 
frequent  intrigues,  now  almost  forgotten,  against  the  bold 
and  brilliant  adventurer  who  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Disraeli  relied  on 
himself  to  keep  what  he  had  gained  ;  but  he  could  also 
count  on  the  aid  of  a  body  of  personal  adherents  ;  and  Lord 
John  Manners  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  number. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  too  young  in  public  life  to 
have  shared  the  confidence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but 
there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  common  opinion  that  I10 
has  chosen  him  as  his  political  model.  In  both  cases  a 
certain  want  of  consistency  may  be  attributed  to  indifference 
with  respect  to  legislative  and  political  issues.  The  best- 
known  maxim  which  has  yet  been  enunciated  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  is  that  the  business  of  an  Opposition 
is  to  oppose.  The  theory  is  so  far  negatively  true  that,  as 
recent  experience  fully  shows,  opposition  without  vigorous 
pugnacity  is  practically  ineffective.  The  minority  in  tho 
present  Parliament  has  often  been  in  tho  right ;  hut  it 
lias  never  made  itself  formidable.  With  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  his  full  vigour  at  its  head,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spito 
of  his  Rophistical  eloquence,  and  with  his  Caucus  at  his 
back,  might  not  improbably  have  been  defeated.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  almost  alone  made  himself 
habitually  disagreeable  to  the  Ministers,  while  hi3  own 


leaders  have  been  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  their  helpless 
condition.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  greatest 
service  which  Mr.  Disraeli  rendered  to  the  country  was 
the  preservation  of  the  power  and  character  of  Parliament. 
As  long  as  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  implacable 
hostility  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  encountered  on  equal  terms 
and  with  imperturbable  coolness.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  far 
inferior  to  his  adversary  in  knowledge  of  business,  and 
especially  of  finance ;  but  he  understood  character  better, 
and  he  was  consequently  a  more  efficient  party  leader.  His 
frequent  fallacies  and  paradoxes  were  less  mischievous  and 
less  irritating  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sophistical  involutions, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  never  imposed  on  himself. 
He  was  incapable  of  trying  to  convince  an  incredulous 
House  that  a  general  in  command  was  not  surrounded,  but 
only  hemmed  in.  Contempt  for  his  audience  never  oblite¬ 
rated  a  certain  regard  for  his  own  dignity. 

The  picturesque  element  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  character 
facilitates  his  gradual  conversion  into  an  ideal  personage. 
The  impassive  manner  which  struck  the  popular  imagination 
was,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
not  only  artificial,  but  deceptive.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
is  a  fair,  if  not  a  friendly,  witness,  says  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  as  much  delighted  at  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister 
as  a  young  girl  at  her  first  ball.  On  the  same  autho¬ 
rity  it  is  asserted  that  in  danger  or  disaster  he  was 
profoundly  depressed.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
said  that  the  faculty  of  assuming  a  calm  demeanour  is 
as  useful  and  as  genuine  as  natural  and  involuntary  self- 
possession.  According  to  a  well-known  tradition,  Henry  IV. 
of  France  was  always  unnerved  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  and 
another  hero  explained  his  tremor  by  reference  to  the 
dangers  into  which  he  would  be  thrown  by  his  audacious 
temperament.  In  more  important  respects  than  in  outward 
beai’ing,  Disraeli  was  not  a  slave  of  passion.  Under  much 
provocation  he  never  bore  malice  against  antagonists  who 
had  become  reconciled  or  who  had  discontinued  their 
hostility.  Some  of  those  with  whom  he  cordially  co¬ 
operated  in  after  years  had  been  parties  to  the  plot  for 
making  a  vacancy  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  so  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  might  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  lead 
of  the  Conservative  party.  If  the  attempt  had  not  been 
defeated  by  Lord  Canning’s  refusal  to  resign,  it  is  possible 
that  Church  and  State  would  now  be  reposing  under  the 
protection  of  the  statesman  who  Is  now  their  most  formid¬ 
able  assailant.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  on  some  occasion  have  returned  to  his  former 
political  allegiance  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  been  in  the 
way. 

It  is  as  the  real  or  supposed  representative  of  national 
honour  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  now  principally  remem¬ 
bered.  It  was  said  of  a  commander-in-chief  who  reached 
the  field  after  a  battle  had  begun  that  the  cheers  of  the  troops 
were  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  lieutenant  whom  he 
superseded.  Every  bunch  of  primroses  which  was  worn  last 
week  with  a  political  purpose  was  a  mark  of  indignation  and 
contempt  against  the  blunderers  of  Egypt,  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  Central  Asia.  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  an  object  of 
popular  enthusiasm  means  the  negation  of  whatever  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done.  The  instinct  is  sound,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  substantially  correct,  though  before  his  last  term  of 
office  Mr.  Disraeli  had  occasionally  treated  foreign  affairs 
with  something  of  the  levity  which  implied  his  indifference  to 
domestic  legislation.  In  1870  he  discovered  that  under  tho 
Treaty  of  Vienna  a  petty  German  province  was  guaranteed 
to  Prussia  by  England,  so  that,  as  ho  seemed  to  contend, 
England  might  in  certain  contingencies  be  compelled  to 
defend  Germany  against  French  encroachment.  In  1874  he 
propounded  a  still  more  irrelevant  theory  about  tho  Straits 
of  Malacca.  It  was  not  till  the  Eastern  question  began  once 
more  visibly  to  smoulder  that  he  seemed  to  be  for  the  first, 
timo  thoroughly  in  earnest.  There  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  some  parts  of  his  subsequent  policy  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  ho  impressed  friends  and  enemies  abroad  with 
tho  resolution  of  his  Government  to  assert  its  rights  at  any 
hazard.  It  was  by  a  similar  attitude  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  during  his  long  tenure  of  power  secured  tho  country 
against  war.  By  an  opposito  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  anil 
Mr.  Gladstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
brought  on  tho  Crimean  struggle.  There  is  a  certain  truth 
in  the  proposition  that  diplomacy  is  a  game  of  brag.  When 
international  disputes  ariso,  tho  demands  on  either  side 
aro  largely  regulated  by  calculation  of  the  respective  forces, 
and  especially  of  tho  readiness  of  tho  other  party  to  use 
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them.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  commuted  into  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  consequence  of  the  general  belief  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  would  fight  in  preference  to  making 
-unworthy  concessions.  The  more  recent  principle  of  nego¬ 
tiation  is  to  encourage  hostile  pressure  by  ostentatious  un¬ 
willingness  or  inability  to  resist.  If  a  primrose  in  abuttonhole 
implies  a  condemnation  of  cowardly  rashness,  the  League, 
notwithstanding  its  fantastic  accessories,  deserves  respect 
and  support.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  a  statesman  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  even  as  a  party  leader  he  had  the 
defect  of  not  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
his  administrative  capacity.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  miscarriages 
would  have  been  less  abundant  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  if  it  were  possible  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  have  led  the  Opposition,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  long  since  overthrown.  If  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  can  hereafter  convince  Parliament 
and  the  country  that  he  may  be  trusted  as  a  Minister,  he 
may  at  some  remote  time  become,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  object  of  posthumous  veneration. 


THE  CRITIC’S  DARK  HOUR. 

TITHE  dark  hour  of  the  art  critic  is  upon  him.  Press 
±  views  multiply;  the  Galleries  of  the  Water  Colour  and 
of  the  still  more  dreaded  Grosvenor  Gallery  opened  to  him 
yesterday ;  at  the  end  of  next  week  the  labours  of  the 
Academy  begin.  Little  they  reck  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
art  critic,  and  by  “  they  ”  we  mean  the  artists  and  the 
general  public.  They  think  him  the  indolent  butterfly  or 
drone  (not  stingless)  of  reviewing.  He  is  supposed  to  light 
on  picture  after  picture,  and  pass  his  hateful  verdict,  and 
leave  his  horrid  trail.  Painters  are,  perhaps,  not  so  sensitive 
as  actors ;  they  are  even  more  sensitive  than  poets,  and 
perhaps  just  on  a  level  with  people  who  publish  their  own 
sermons.  The  artistic  temperament,  that  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  is  so  constructed  that  no  praise  gives  it  real 
pleasure,  and  that  to  hesitate  the  most  harmless  doubt  gives 
keen  agony.  One  can  make  allowances  for  painters.  They 
observe,  with  perfect  truth  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
their  reviewer  is  sitting  in  judgment  on  what  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about.  They  add  that  the  work  of  months, 
perhaps  of  years,  is  passed  over  with  a  hasty  glance,  and 
dismissed  in  a  sentence.  This  is  true  ;  but  who  is  to  blame? 
Hot  the  critic  certainly.  He  is  turned  loose,  for  part  of  a 
day,  among  thousands  of  canvases,  from  which  he  has,  with 
desperate  haste  and  toil,  to  select  what  seems  most  worthy 
of  remark,  and  then  to  make  the  remarks.  No  one  is  more 
injured  than  the  critic  himself,  whose  physical  strength  can 
hardly  be  equal  to  demands  that  would  exhaust  an  athlete 
in  training,  and  whose  mental  powers  need  must  sink  to 
the  lowest  ebb.  Consider  the  attempt  to  review  novels 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  romances  of  a  year,  let 
us  say,  are  displayed  on  Mr.  Mudie’s  shelves  ;  the  reviewer 
has  his  press  view  day,  from  ten  to  five  or  so,  and  he 
has  to  write  three  columns  of  appreciation.  His  “copy” 
would  run  somewhat  in  this  wise  : — “  Mr.  Black  exhibits 
“  White  Heather.  The  landscape  displays  the  author’s 
“  usual  intelligent  care,  and  the  figures  of  the  poetic 
“  stalker  and  the  agreeable  Highland  young  woman  are 
“  pleasantly  grouped.  There  is  a  touching  strain  of  poetry, 
“  in  fact,  about  fifty  separate  strains  in  this  very  masterly 
“  composition.”  “  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  Diana  of  the 
“  Crossways  is  so  unfortunately  hung  that  we  are  unable 
“  to  do  full  justice  to  a  work  manifestly  fashioned  with 
“  extreme  and  loving  labour.  The  dense  jungle  of  the 
“  first  chapter  once  more  exhibits  this  artist’s  power 
“  of  reproducing  the  impenetrable  swamps  and  forests  of  a 
“  tropical  style.  The  central  figure  is  charming,  though 
“  perhaps  a  little  gay.”  “  Mr.  Pater’s  Marius  the  Epicu- 
“  rean  is  strictly  and  coldly  academic,  reminding  us  a  good 
“  deal  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Poynter.  The  early 
“  Christians  in  the  background  are  a  little  out  of  drawing, 
“  but  the  attractive  figure  of  Faustina  has  a  touch  of 
“  Leonardo’s  enigmatic  subtlety.  The  hero  is  almost  too 
“  heavily  draped,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  lines 
“  of  the  figure  beneath  the  heavy  swathings  of  the  toga. 
“  Please  observe  the  masterly  freedom  and  science  displayed 
“  in  the  painting  of  marble,  armour,  and  texture  generally. 
“  The  landscape  is  very  fine  and  grave.”  “  Mr.  James 
“  Payn’s  Luck  of  the  Deverills  is  a  genre  composition,  with 
“  passages  of  deliciously  lambent  humour.  The  heroine  is 


“  designed  with  Mr.  Payn’s  wonted  sweetness  ar\d  delicate. 
“  choice  of  harmonies.  Observe  the  science  and  care  dis- 
“  played  in  the  portrayal  of  the  dissipated  Rake.” 

Well  novelists  might  complain  if  the  work  of  months 
was  hurried  over  thus,  and  the  painter’s  toils  are  as  serious- 
as  those  of  the  novelist.  But  what  other  choice  has 
the  critic  ?  He  must  do  what  he  can  with  the  time  and 
materials  allotted  to  him.  He,  too,  like  other  critics,  is 
vexed  by  personal  motives  which  do  not  leave  him  free  to- 
praise  a  friend  nor  to  blame  an  enemy  as  he  might  desire  to 
do,  on  the  strength  of  their  works.  However,  he  is  little 
vexed  by  the  seductions  of  chicken  and  champagne,  and  it 
is  rarely  in  England  (France  is  different)  that  he  permits, 
artistic  aspirants  to  make  him  presents  of  their  performances. 
We  have  not  spoken  of  the  prodigious  stock  of  lore  on  all 
paintable  subjects,  from  Assyrian  architecture  to  the- 
memoirs  of  the  last  century,  from  Greek  friezes  to  modern 
fashions,  which  he  has  rapidly  to  master,  or  pretend  to 
master,  like  a  brief.  Yet  there  are  persons  who  speak  lightly 
of  the  art  critic  as  an  indolent  irresponsible  reviewer. 


IRELAND. 

THE  Irish  people  continue  to  demonstrate  their  loyal 
good  will  towards  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  continue  to 
make-believe  very  hard  that  they  are  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  symbolize  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  Irish  representation  in  a  more  typical  fact ;  and 
we  only  wish  it  might  occur  to  the  countrymen  of  Mr.. 
O’Brien  that  he  and  his  fellow-agitators  may  be  as  bad  judges, 
or  as  dishonest  interpreters,  of  the  interests  of  Ireland  as 
they  are  of  her  feelings.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
Nationalist  agitators  themselves  would  by  this  time  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  suggesting  these  conside¬ 
rations  to  Irishmen ;  and  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
done  so  if  temper  had  not  got  the  better  of  j  udgment.  But 
really  when,  with  all  your  utmost  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
disloyalty,  you  cannot,  even  in  “  rebel  Cork,”  get  up  a. 
better  counter-demonstration  than  the  hisses  of  a  few 
college  students,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  Nationalist,  not 
“  scratch  his  head  and  think  ” — that  is  the  result  it 
ought  to  produce — but  tear  his  hair  and  rave.  We  have 
described  the  Queen’s  College  affair  as  the  only  attempt 
made  in  Cork  to  break  the  general  harmony  of  the  Royal 
reception,  for  it  would  be  unkind  even  to  notice  the 
performance  of  one  of  the  numerous  Mr.  O’Connors,  M.P., 
who  seems  to  have  been  found  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Parnell  Bridge,  surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  of  people 
uttering  faint  cries  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  disapproval 
as  the  Royal  carriage  drove  past.  At  Limerick  things 
were  even  more  disappointing  than  at  Cork ;  for,  though 
some  unpleasantness,  it  is  said,  had  been  apprehended  in 
the  first-mentioned  city,  the  welcome  received  there  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  was  exceptionally  enthusiastic.  What 
must  have  caused  special  disgust  in  this  instance  to  rowdy 
Nationalism  was  the  discovery  that  even  “  pronounced 
Nationalist  ”  Mayors,  such  as  is  Mr.  O’Mara,  of  Limerick, 
may  object  strongly  to  the  identification  of  their  cause  with 
rowdyism,  and  may  take  measures  to  prevent  its  being 
disgraced  by  practical  association  therewith.  Even  on  the 
journey  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  where  the  route  lay 
through  a  district  which,  during  the  land  agitation,  was 
one  of  the  most  disturbed  in  Ireland,  the  one  or  two- 
attempts  at  hostile  demonstration  were,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  in  which  energetic  action  was  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  of  the  feeblest  character.  On  their  return 
to  Dublin  the  Royal  visitors  were  received,  not  of  course 
with  the  same  amount  of  excitement  as  on  their  first 
entry  into  the  capital,  but  with  an  unabated  warmth  of  wel¬ 
come.  •  Last  Thursday  they  quitted  Dublin  for  the  North, 
and  the  last  hopes  of  disloyalty  are  now  fixed  upon  Derry, 
where  it  is  being  sought  to  create  disturbance  by  appealing 
to  the  sectarian  passions  always  ready  to  be  roused  in  that 
home  of  religious  animosities.  The  precautions  already 
taken  by  the  local  authorities  may,  no  doubt,  be  trusted  to- 
ensure  tranquillity ;  but  even  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  a 
sputter  of  rioting  in  Deny  could  claim  but  little  significance 
as  an  indication  of  any  hostility  to  the  British  Crown- 
Catholics  and  Orangemen  are  unfortunately  but  too  ready 
at  all  times  to  convert  certain  Ulster  towns  into  impromptu 
“  Donnybrooks  ” ;  and,  as  the  presence  of  a  Prince  and 
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Princess  of  Wales  is  notoriously  no  more  requisite  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  combat  in  these  localities  than  at  the  famous  fair 
itself,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  attaching  any  poli¬ 
tical  importance  to  the  concurrence  of  a  Royal  visit  with  a 
party  fight. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Prince’s 
almost  triumphal  progress  through  Ireland  is  full  of  natural 
provocation  to  the  Irish  Irreconcilables ;  but  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  grown  men — if,  indeed,  Irishmen  of  a 
certain  type  can  ever  become  entitled  to  that  description — 
should  show  so  childish  an  incapacity  to  restrain  the 
manifestations  of  their  chagrin  as  does  Mr.  O’Brien.  His 
speech  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  National  League 
this  week  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  self-disclosure.  To  hear 
a  man  like  Mr.  O’Brien  say  that  he  has  “  read  with 
“  pride  the  demonstrations  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
“  previous  day  in  Tralee,  Listowel,  Limerick,  and  Dublin,” 
when  he  must  know  not  only  that  his  hearers,  but  that  all 
the  world,  are  fully  aware  of  what  these  unfortunate  little 
“  demonstrations  ”  amount  to,  produces  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  pain  in  any  compassionate  mind.  There  is  something  so 
utterly  forlorn  in  the  spectacle  of  the  starved-out  agitator 
eagerly  picking  up  these  pitiful  crumbs  of  comfort,  like  a 
sinister  robin  in  a  frost.  “  He  was  sure,”  said  the  member 
and  unsuccessful  mob-collector  for  Mallow,  “  that  the  League 
“  would  agree  with  him  that  now  there  was  not  a  shadow 
“  of  doubt  as  to  the  real  relations  which  existed  be- 
“  tween  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  people  of  Ireland.”  ' 
And  of  course  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers;  the  only  “shadow”  in 
the  business  is  that  which  sits  upon  their  rueful  faces. 
But  what  a  form  of  wTords  to  select  for  calling  special 
attention  to  the  cruel  disappointment  of  the  League  and 
its  adherents !  Then,  again,  “  the  people,  he  was  glad  to 
“  see,  had  not  done  what  their  enemies  desired  so  earnestly 
“  to  give  the  authorities  an  opportunity  of  flinging  their 
“  armed  forces  upon  them.”  No;  the  people  have  been  too 
busily  engaged  feting  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  have  had 
leisure  to  give  the  authorities  any  “  opportunity  ”  of  the 
kind  in  question  ;  and  as  to  “  true  Irish  opinion  ”  having 
had  to  be  “  kept  from  the  Prince  at  the  point  of  the 
“  bayonet,”  the  metaphor  is  simply  a  confusion  between  one 
end  of  the  fire-arm  and  the  other.  What  Mr.  O’Brien 
must  have  meant  was  that  when  “  Irish  opinion  ”  has  been 
pressing  itself  with  somewhat  too  eager  a  loyalty  upon  the 
Royal  visitors,  it  has  had  to  be  “  kept  from  the  Prince,” 
not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  by  the  butt  of  the 
rifle  dropped  gently  upon  the  Irish  toes.  “  Wherever  the 
“  Prince  would  go  throughout  the  country,”  concluded 
Mr.  O’Brien — here,  we  are  afraid,  only  plagiarizing  from  a 
piece  of  burlesque  truculence  uttered  about  Ireland  by  a 
Saxon — “  there  would  not  be  wanting  evidence  to  remind 
“  him  that  the  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of  the  Irish 
“  people  was  that  the  British  Empire  would  be  sunk  for 
“  twenty-four  hours  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea” — to  which 
appropriate  sentiment  a  Mr.  Matthew  Harris — an  enemy 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  not  previously  made— obligingly 
said  ditto.  We,  for  our  own  part,  shall  only  remark  that,  if 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Harris’s  prayers  could  be  answered, 
they  would  afford  the  most  striking  example  in  history  of 
vota  I)is  exaudila  malvjnis  ;  for  most  certainly  that  portion 
of  the  Irish  people  who,  after  the  event  contemplated, 
escaped  having  their  throats  cut  by  their  countrymen  would 
perish  of  starvation. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  language  used  by  separatist 
spouters  which  would,  in  form  at  any  rate,  appear  to  be  of 
more  serious  import  than  the  mere  imprecatory  Billingsgate 
we  have  just  quoted.  Mr.  Redmond,  for  instance,  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that  he  can  utter  something  more  than 
what  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  described  as  mere  “  ex- 
“  pressions  of  political  impatience.”  His  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  die — under  certain  circumstances — “  with 
“  their  faces  to  the  foe  and  the  green  standard  of  their 
“  fathers  floating  o’er  them  ’’  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  of 
a  “  call  to  arms.”  But.  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  M'Coan’s 
opinion,  it  is  in  reality  rather  less  than  moro.  It  was 
a  “call  to  arms”  with  an  “if” — a  warliko  invocation 
glowing  with  all  the  fervour  of  hypothesis.  It  is  only 
in  the  event  of  “  the  Orangemen  and  Freemasons  per- 
“  securing  ”  Mr.  Redmond  “  too  much  ”  that  ho  would 
think  of  raising  the  green  standard ;  and  even  in  that 
event  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  mass  of  Irish 
sedition-mongers  would  renounce  their  often- proved  alle¬ 


giance  to  the  white  feather.  As  to  the  Irish  people,  Mr. 
Redmond  would  find  when  he  had  set  up  his  flagstaff  that 
they,  like  a  certain  English  worthy  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
had  more  sense  than  to  be  there.  The  Irishman  knows 
by  experience  what  comes  of  rebellion.  He  knows  that  it 
invariably  ends  in  his  being  “  betrayed  ”  by  the  police  and, 
perhaps,  even  treacherously  assaulted  by  the  soldiery — fit 
instruments  of  that  animal  mechant  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  its  malignant  habit  of  self-defence ;  and  we 
have  no  fear  whatever  of  Irishmen  responding  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  to  Mr.  Redmond’s  invitation.  If  Mr. 
Redmond  wants  to  die  with  his  face  to  the  foe  and  the  green 
standard  of  his  fathers  floating  o’er  him,  he  will  have  to  do 
it  single-handed — a  general,  colour-sergeant,  and  army  in 
one. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  ECLIPSE. 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  many  persons  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  Social  Science  Association  has  made  its 
mind  up  not  to  hold  a  Congress  this  year.  Even  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  institution  would  be  a  relief  to  many  of 
us,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  haste  shown  in  some  quarters 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  the  Congress  is  not 
to  meet  this  summer,  it  will  never  meet  again.  For  reasons 
which  may  be  given  further  on,  we  are  not  of  that  opinion, 
but  our  belief  that  the  Congress  will  reappear  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  wish  that  it  should.  It  may  be  very  irrational 
to  wish  ill  to  a  body  which,  if  not  necessary,  is  harmless  ; 
but  the  Social  Science  Association  did  contrive  to  get  itself 
heartily  disliked.  The  feeling  was,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
foolish,  and  was  commonly  justified  with  a  certain  amount 
of  weakness.  For  the  common  assertion  that  the  Congress 
was  a  bore  was  a  criticism  on  the  people  bored  by  it. 
Nobody  was  compelled  to  attend  it,  or  to  read  the  columns 
of  oppressive-looking  type  its  proceedings  filled  in  the 
Times;  yet  it  succeeded  in  making  nearly  everybody,  ex¬ 
cept  its  own  members,  sympathize  thoroughly  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Maori  friends  towards  the 
experienced  person  who  gave  them  so  much  good  advice.  It 
may  be  that  the  Association  inherited  something  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  its  wonderful  founder.  Lord  Brougham  was 
so  dreadfully  addicted  to  laying  the  law  down  on  things  in 
general  that  lie  had  caused  his  death  to  be  openly  prayed 
for  in  many  quarters  long  before  it  came,  and  when  his 
practice  was  continued  in  an  aggravated  form  the  thing 
became  insufferable.  It  was  too  much  to  have  a  special 
organization  for  the  perpetuation  of  Lord  Brougham.  This 
is  what  the  Association  was,  in  fact,  from  the  first,  and  after 
a  time  the  thing  became  too  obvious.  Then  its  dissolution 
also  was,  it  not  prayed  tor,  at  least  wished  for  in  a  more 
secular  way. 

Much  as  we  should  like  never  to  hear  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  again,  or  of  anything  like  it,  we  have  a  sad  conviction 
that  in  some  form  or  another  it  will  revive.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  truth  to  life  in  the  tolerably  familiar  story  of 
our  friend  the  fly  on  the  wheel.  As  long  as  the  wheel 
continues  to  go  round  the  fly  will  perch  itself  on  the  axle 
and  make  complacent  observations  as  of  old.  Even  when  it 
has  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  suspended  animation  the 
Association  shows  that  it  has  by  no  means  cast  oft'  the  old 
Adam.  The  Congress,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  held  because  of 
the  general  election,  which  would  be  seriously  thrown  out  of 
gear  if  the  members  met  in  a  provincial  town  to  go  through 
the  old  round  of  reading  papers  on  every  conceivable  subject 
and  discussing  every  possible  question  without  ever  arriving 
at  a  definite  result.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  quarrel 
with  the  vanity  of  the  social  scientists.  If  it  is  any  con¬ 
solation  to  them  when  threatened  with  extinction  to  reflect 
on  their  own  importance,  they  may  bo  allowed  to  get  what¬ 
ever  pleasure  they  can  out  of  the  fiction.  Tho  worst  of 
it  is  that  the  Congress  will  only  too  probably  not  bo  ex¬ 
tinguished.  There  are  so  many  excellent  persons  who  love 
loose  talk,  and  who  really  think  they  are  helping  the  world 
on  by  standing  by  and  making  the  remarkable  observation 
that  it  moves,  that  something  of  the  kind  may  bo  trusted  to 
exist  to  the  end  of  time.  Tho  number  of  lesser  Congresses 
which  meet  in  these  days  will  afford  some  little  relief  to  those 
philosophers  in  tho  absenco  of  the  big  one,  but  it  will  bo  of 
a  very  temporary  and  insufficient  kind.  These  imitations 
of  the  great  original  are  formed  to  discuss  particular  ques¬ 
tions,  and  that  will  always  bo  a  terrible  blot  on  their  attrac¬ 
tions.  Amateurs  who  meet  to  exchange  what  thoy  call  their 
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ideas  on  any  question,  no  matter  how  strictly  the  discussion 
may  be  limited,  can  never,  it  is  true,  be  kept  entirely  to 
the  point,  but  still  they  are  confined  more  or  less.  They 
must  listen  to  speeches  on  one  subject  and  must  themselves 
speak  on  one  subject  if  they  attend  a  special  Congress.  Now 
tins  is  just  what  the  thorough- paced  Social  Scientist  hates. 
He  exists  for  the  purpose  of  talking  about  things  in  general 
and  hearing  them  talked  about.  The  great  Congress  met 
yearly  to  make  him  happy,  and  it  had  a  traditional  right  to 
be  pretty  fully  reported,  which  was  not  the  least  of  its  merits 
in  his  eyes,  and  which  will  not  descend  to  its  offspring.  Look¬ 
ing  at  these  considerations,  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
Social  Science  Congress  will  not  wholly  perish. 


THE  CATHEDRALS  COMMISSION. 

K”0  more  perspicuous  evidence  could  be  found  of  the 
changed  estimation  in  which  cathedrals  are  held  by 
the  general  public  than  the  genial  final  Report  with  which 
the  Cathedrals  Commission  sums  up  the  labours  of  128  sit¬ 
tings  held  since  1879,  unless  it  be  the  appreciative  reception 
rendered  to  that  Report  by  the  newspapers.  Cathedrals 
are  no  longer  costly  encumbrances  nor  even  Corinthian 
capitals  ;  no  longer  quaint  survivals  of  an  obsolete  past,  to 
be  cut  down  or  cut  up,  carved  and  hacked  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  They  have  a  distinctive  mission  in  the  ecclesiastical 
economy,  which  they,  and  they  alone,  can  fulfil.  The  work 
of  the  Commission  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  good  and  active 
organization  which  yet  might  be  made  better,  and  not  to 
pronounce  the  doom  of  an  institution  which  had  outlived  its 
time.  As  appointed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government 
in  1879  it  was  large  enough  for  efficient  work  and  too  small 
for  superfluous  talk— that  is,  composed  of  seven  permanent 
members,  afterwards  reduced  to  six  — and  it  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  successive  chairmanship  of  Archbishop  Tait  and 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  In  the  case,  too,  of  each  successive 
cathedral  the  Lean  and  a  Canon  were  added  as  special  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  spirit  in  which  the  Commission  worked  was 
that  ot  regarding  “  the  Cathedral  and  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
“  tkedrul  body  with  reference  not  merely  to  the  city  in  which 
“  they  exist,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  to  the  Church  at 
“  large,  but  also  and  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the 
“  diocese  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  the  Mother  Church  and 
“  the  Dean  the  leading  Presbyter.”  So  regarded,  that  cathe¬ 
dral  asserts  itself  as  holding  a  place  unlike  that  of  any  other 
body  in  a  constitutionally  regulated  Episcopal  church,  as 
the  guarantor  of  well-balanced  order  and  concentrated  energy, 
tempeiiug  alike  prelatic  autocracy  and  synodal  license.  A 
broad  distinction  stamped  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  tuced  the  Commission— namely,  thatwhich  exists  between 
the  cathedrals  of  the  “  old  ”  foundation— that  is,  churches 
■which  had  been  cathedrals  served  by  canons  before  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  still  existing  under  their  old  constitutions, 
only  sufficiently  modified  to  meet  the  reformed  regime,  such 
as  York,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  St.  Paul’s — and  cathedrals 
of  the  “  new  ”  foundation— namely,  ancient  abbeys,  some  of 
them,  like  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  Durham,  original  cathedrals 
under  an  abnormal  and  peculiarly  English  constitution 
of  having  been  served  by  monks,  not  canons — and  some  for 
the  first,  time  raised,  like  Chester  and  Gloucester,  to  cathedral 
rank,  but  all  put  at  the  Reformation  under  constitutions 
of  the  collegiate,  and  not  the  monastic,  type.  So,  while  the 
Commissioners  had  no  wish  to  abolish  the  distinction,  they 
laboured  to  import  into  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  the  best  distinctive  features  of  the  more  ancient  organi¬ 
zations.  The  greater  Chapters  of  the  old  foundations,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  large  margin  of  non-residentiary  prebendaries, 
stripped  of  all  profits,  but  still  enjoying  some  corporate  rights, 
were  an  object  of  legitimate  envy  to  those  honorary  canons 
who  had  been  by  recent  legislation  added,  as  mere  titles  of 
honour,  to  that  always  limited  and  now  still  further  dimi¬ 
nished  body  of  residential  ies  who  were  the  ideal  Chapters 
of  Henry  VIII. ’s  cathedrals.  So  it  is  proposed  to  organize 
the  honorary  canons  into  a  greater  Chapter,  as  a  fresh 
element  of  the  “  new  ”  foundations ;  while  in  all  cathe¬ 
drals,  “  old  ”  and  “  new,”  a  novel,  while  highly  useful, 
“  Diocesan  Chapter,”  composed  of  the  greater  Chapter  and 
the  rural  deans,  is  to  be  called  into  existence  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  diocesan  matters,  subject  to  be  convoked  at  the 'dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  bishop.  The  old  foundations  were  also  con¬ 
spicuously  superior  in  the  attribution  of  distinctive  offices  to 
individua  l  canons,  the  usual  “  quatuor  personal  ”  having  been 


the  dean,  the  precentor,  the  chancellor  (i.e.  schoolmaster 
or  divinity  lecturer)  and  the  treasurer;  while  there  were 
also  occasionally  to  be  found  sub-dean  and  succentor,  so 
a  similar  attribution  on  more  elastic  conditions  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  canons  of  the  new  foundation,  and  the 
bishop  is  to  have  powers  of  assigning  special  work  to 
every  new  canon  on  his  institution.  The  hinge  on  which 
these  reforms  is  to  turn  is  the  extension  of  obligatory  resi¬ 
dence  of  every  canon  from  three  to  eight  months,  but  this 
recommendation  has  perforce  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
proviso  that  it  is  only  to  apply  where  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  income  to  call  on  the  canon  to  resign  all  other  pre¬ 
ferment,  a  state  of  things  which  is  unhappily  only  very 
partially  found  amongst  existing  cathedrals.  The  various 
changes  compendiously  recommended  in  the  final  Report  had 
already  been  with  considerable,  though  necessary,  amplifi¬ 
cation  set  forth  in  the  successive  special  reports  on  the 
different  cathedrals,  published  by  the  Commission,  which 
early  came  to  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of 
embodying  its  recommendations  was  severally  to  set  them 
forth  in  the  form  of  codes  of  amended  statutes.  Such  statutes, 
of  course,  would  in  themselves  have  no  legal  value,  but 
the  suggestion  led  up  to  the  further  one  of  a  standing 
tribunal  constituted  as  yet  another  Committee  of  Council, 
and  comprising  members  suitable  for  its  specific  functions 
to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  task  of  framing,  in  concert 
with  the  Chapters,  new  cathedral  statutes,  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  follow  the  lines  of  those  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  So,  after  all,  this  machinery  is  the  formal  result 
of  the  Commission’s  work,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  moral 
value  of  the  new  statutes  stands  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
will  probably  to  a  great  extent  be  more  or  less  precisely 
embodied  in  Chapter  bylaws. 

Meanwhile  the  ugly  question  of  funds  stands  out  in  all  its 
prominence.  The  Commission  was  appointed  to  sustain 
and  not  to  destroy,  and  so  it  does  not  conceal  its  belief 
that,  especially  in  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  de¬ 
preciation,  the  incomes  of  our  cathedrals  are,  in  varying 
degrees,  inadequate  for  the  duties  which  they  are  expected 
to  perform  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  shortsighted  and  sen¬ 
timental  policy  imposed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  a  less  enlightened  period,  very 
far  off  indeed  from  any  succour.  Under  feelings  combining 
Puritanism  and  sentimentality  the  future  distribution  of  the 
huge  funds  which  had  passed  to  that  body  were  limited  to 
the  augmentation  of  parochial  cures,  and  cathedrals  which 
had  so  great  a  claim  for  help  out  of  moneys  which  had  in 
truth  been  sequestrated  from  them  were  left  out  in  the 
cold.  There  are  of  course  expectant  incumbents  with¬ 
out  number  prepared  at  the  slightest  hint  of  any  reconsi¬ 
deration  of  the  system  to  raise  the  always  plausible  bread- 
and-butter  cry  in  the  columns  of  willing  newspapers,  so  the 
cautious  language  in  which  the  Report  points  to  there  being 
another  side  to  the  question  deserves  the  credit  for  courage 
dm-  to  early  protests  against  a  narrow  injustice.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  the  cathedrals  are  feeling  very  cruelly  the  agricul¬ 
tural  depression,  and  at  this  minute  display  the  inconsis¬ 
tent  aspect  of,  on  the  one  side,  conspicuous  moral  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  abundant  possession  of  wealth  which  arises 
from  voluntary  gifts,  and  therefore  reckons  for  nothing  as 
income,  and,  on  the  other,  a  woeful  spectacle  of  empty 
coffers.  To  mention  no  other  cathedrals,  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  and  Wells  especially 
deserves  great  commiseration. 

Lord  Hampton’s  return  of  1874  summed  up  the  moneys 
spent  on  the  restoration  of  cathedrals  out  of  capitular 
funds  and  private  subscriptions  from  1840  to  that  date  at 
i,095,342^.,  and  this  not  including  the  sumptuous  restora¬ 
tion  at  Lichfield,  while  the  supplementary  sums  comprised 
in  the  estimates  obtained  by  the  present  Commission  as  spent 
since  1874  amount  to  an  additional  457,255^  In  face  of 
these  figures,  representing  in  one  aspect  such  munificence 
and  in  the  other  such  popularity,  it  would  be  a  public 
disgrace  to  leave  the  cathedrals  to  languish  as  victims  of 
a  run  of  ill  luck,  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  at  all 
responsible. 

Among  the  criticisms  which  this  Report  has  elicited,  there 
has  been  but  one  jarring  note,  and  strange  to  say  that  note 
proceeds  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  took  advantage 
of  a  Church  meeting  at  Sheffield  to  drag  in  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  cathedrals  and  the  Commission.  The  fact 
nakedly  stated  is  strange  enough,  but  far  more  strange  are 
the  grounds  which  the  Archbishop  has  selected  for  soliciting 
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an  adverse  opinion  which  should  be  detrimental,  not  only  to 
the  Commission — as  to  which  no  doubt  he  has  a  full  right 
to  his  opinion — but  also  to  the  cathedrals  themselves,  re¬ 
garding  which  every  obligation  of  office  and  of  noblesse 
ought  to  have  extorted  from  him  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  We  are  told  that  “  perhaps  few  persons 
“  expected  a  large  amount  of  beneficent  change  to  originate  ” 
from  the  Commission ;  and  it  would  have  been  natural  to 
expect  as  the  reason  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  the 
men  to  originate  anything  beneficent.  No  at  all  so;  it  is 
because  “  the  cathedral  ”  [we  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  impersonal  singular]  “  with  its  privileges  and  its  natural 
“  jealousy  of  interference  refused  to  be  moulded  into  con- 
“  formity  with  modern  ideas  of  activity.”  These  words  are 
very  harmless,  for  when  they  were  uttered  the  series  of 
reports  from  the  different  cathedrals  had  been  published 
with  their  one  tale  in  many  shapes  of  ready  co-operation 
between  Commission  and  cathedrals.  But  coming  in  that 
order  they  are  also  very  bold,  as  they  affect  the  credit  of 
their  author.  Something,  however,  still  more  wonderful 
remains.  The  Archbishop,  deprecating  indulgence  for  the 
Commission,  remarks  “  that  indulgence  would,  however, 
“  have  been  more  readily  given  if  certain  obvious  changes 
“  could  have  been  introduced,  such  as  the  assignment  of 
“  definite  duties  to  every  member  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter.” 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  assignment  formed  so  special 
an  object  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Commission,  and  is  so 
plainly  set  forth  in  its  reports,  that  the  Archbishop  in 
making  this  charge  cannot  be  absolved  from  much  reckless¬ 
ness  or  much  ignorance. 


INDIGNANT  PITTITES. 

~|\  TE.  IRVING,  in  the  benevolence  of  his  kindly  nature, 
has  contrived  to  inflict  a  cruel  wound  on  the  Pit. 
Every  one  whom  duty  or  pleasure  has  led  along  the  Strand 
in  the  afternoon  must  have  observed  the  interesting 
“mauls”  or  “scrimmages”  which  occur  outside  the  doors 
of  theatres.  The  public  is  playing  at  a  new  kind  of  foot¬ 
ball,  with  no  ball,  and  only  one  goal  —the  pit-door.  Or,  if 
any  one  prefers  it,  the  amateurs  of  the  stage  are  storming 
the  breach,  and  those  behind  cry  “  Forward  !  ”  while  those 
before  do  not  cry  “Back!”  The  maul  or  scrimmage  or 
assault  is  highly  inconvenient  to  passers-by,  who  are  hustled 
out  into  the  street,  and  compelled  to  fight  with  beasts  there, 
especially  with  cab-horses  and  drivers.  But  the  public 
which  is  going  to  the  play  likes  the  struggle  and  contest ; 
it  is  part  of  the  holiday.  What  is  a  holiday  without  your 
neighbour’s  elbows  in  your  sides,  and  without  your  heels 
on  your  neighbour’s  toes?  Rushes  and  squashes  of  this 
kind  are  the  chief  joy  of  all  popular  festivities.  What 
would  Bank  Holiday  be  without  the  stampedes  in  chase 
of  railway-carriages,  without  the  well-contested  affairs  of 
outposts  at  the  ticket-offices,  without  the  storming  of  re¬ 
freshment-bars  ?  Yes,  we  are  a  great  fighting  people  still, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  fighting! 
Lot  the  Russ,  if  he  doubts  it,  just  try  to  get  a  seat  in  the 
pit,  or  to  enter  as  seventeenth  man  in  a  third-class  carriage. 
All  “  caterers,”  as  they  are  called,  for  public  pleasures  re¬ 
cognise  these  English  instincts  and  make  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visions.  Thus  we  do  not  take  tickets  for  a  journey, 
comfortably,  at  leisure,  before  we  start,  on  the  American 
principle.  No;  “Once  more  into  the  breach”  we  scream, 
and  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  What  courage,  what  de¬ 
votion,  what  gallantry  has  Paddington  beheld,  and  the 
storied  crests  of  Waterloo  !  The  same  thing  with  regard  to 
^uobraSc-  If  would  be  easy  to  devise  or  borrow  the  American 
8} stem,  to  be  suic  of  the  safety  of  our  baggage,  and  to  re¬ 
cover  it  on  presenting  a  ticket.  The  public  has  no  idea  of 
such  pusillanimous  conduct.  The  luggage,  at  the  journey’s 
end,  is  all  tossed  out  in  a  heap,  women  rush  round  making 
dabs  at  their  “  things,”  strong  men  “  hurl  into  the  press,” 
and  send  trunks  or  portmanteaus  flying ;  it  is  every  ono  for 
himself,  and  half-a-crown  for  the  porter. 

Mr.  Irving  ought  to  know  his  public  by  this  time.  IIo 
should  be  the  last  man  to  insult  them  by  oflering  them  easy 
ways  of  taking  their  seats.  “That  immortal  garland  is 
“  to  be  run  for,”  the  Pittite  thinks,  “  not  without  dust 
“  and  sweat.”  The  Pittite  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue,  which  sneaks  betimes  to  the  booking-  I 
office,  and  secures  a  seat  without  tho  glorious  perils  of  tho  I 
siege,  the  skirmish,  the  heady  fight.  Well,  tho  misguided 
manager  has  attempted  to  rob  his  public  of  its  violent 
delights.  He  offers  them  chances  of  booking  their  scats 


beforehand,  of  assuming  them  with  ease.  Why,  what  they 
like  is  “  the  mere  noise  and  motion  of  the  fray.”  There¬ 
fore  an  “  Indignant  Pittite  ”  (it  sounds  like  the  name 
of  some  tribe  in  the  Old  Testament)  writes  to  the  St. 
James's  Gazette ,  and  complains  of  managerial  tyranny. 
It  is  alleged  that  people  who  cannot  be  sure  of  having 
t^eir  evening  free  cannot  book  beforehand.  But,  if  tho 
pit  is  to  be  taken  by  violence,  as  at  present,  how  do 
these  persons  of  uncertain  leisure  find  time  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  operations,  with  all  the  necessary  siege-train  of 
pi ovisions  and  so  forth?  The  amount  of  “inconvenience” 
they  now  undergo  is  quoted  as  a  test  of  their  “  enthusiasm.” 
But,  if  they  really  disliked  inconvenience,  their  enthusiasm 
uould  all  have  evaporated  in  the  tussle  before  they  reached 
their  seats.  By  Mr.  Irving’s  booking  system  the  enthusiasm 
would  all  be  bottled,  in  a  cool  place,  till  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  would  flow  with  a  fine  head  on  it,  like  the 
foaming  beer  of  ginger.  This,  we  anticipate,  would  be  tho 
result ;  the  pit  would  never  become  as  “  stolid  as  the  dress 
circle.  Gordon  seems  to  have  been  driven  into  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  judge  from  his  Central  African  letters,  by  the 
misery  of  the  classes  in  the  dress  circle — by  their  “  ghastly  ” 
gaieties,  as  he  calls  them.  The  pit  will  always,  whether  it 
books  its  seats  or  fights  for  them,  have  a  higher  standard  of 
gaiety. 


AN  AGE  OF  PROGRESS. 

TNTERNAR  evidence  makes  the  authorship  of  the  Quay- 
-L  terly  article  on  the  Age  of  Progress  a  transparent 
secret;  but  the  criticisms  and  conclusions  of  the  writer  need 
no  support  from  his  personal  authority.  A  former  essay  on 
Democracy  was  composed  in  the  same  tone  of  sceptical  irony, 
and  it  contained  a  similar  application  to  commonplaces  of  the 
test  of  history  and  experience.  Rousseau’s  Conlrat  Social, 
which  serves  as  a  heading  to  the  review,  actually  furnishes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  subject-matter;  for  it  is  to  Rousseau 
and  to  Benthasi  that  the  writer  traces  a  large  part  of  tho 
opinions  and  tendencies  which  he  has  selected  for  examina- 
tion.  The  natural  rights  of  man  have  lately  reappeared  in 
political  discussion,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  as  it  is  estimated  by  tho  same  interested  majority, 
is  popularly  assumed  to  be  the  proper  object  of  politics,  aud 
especially  of  legislation.  In  the  common  use  of  the  term, 
progress  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  movement,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  admirers  take  it  for  granted  that  all  change  is 
for  the  better.  The  Reviewer  denounces  as  a  fallacy  or 
delusion  the  common  belief  that  the  passion  for  change  is  a 
universal  phenomenon  of  human  nature.  He  shows  that, 
on  the  contrary,  mankind  in  general  detests  attempts  to 
change  its  habits  and  customs.  The  aversion  to  change  is 
most  deeply  rooted  in  the  East,  and  the  writer,  who  seems 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  India,  holds  that  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  of  governing  that  country  is  the  practical  impossibility 
of  getting  the  English  people  to  understand  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  peculiarity  of  the  natives.  Historians  address  “  a 
“  public  which  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  vast 
popular  uprising  was  produced  by  a  prejudice  about  a 
greased  cartridge.  A  similar  want  of  imagination  was  at 
the  root  of  Lord  Ripon’s  showy  and  shallow  proposals  of 
reform. 

In  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  legislative  activity  is 
scarcely  older  than  the  Reform  Bill.  As  the  Reviewer 
truly  says,  “  During  the  period  when  English  popular 
government  was  attracting  to  itself  tho  admiration  of  tho 
“  educated  classes  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the 
1  ailiament  of  our  Hanoverian  kings  was  busy  with  con- 
ti  oiling  executive  activity,  with  tho  discussion  of  foreign 
policy,  with  vehement  debates  on  foreign  wars,  but  it 
“  hardly  legislated  at  all.”  The  writer  attributes  tho 
opposito  practice  of  recent  times  in  somo  degree  to  tho 
modern  use  of  the  ancient  form  of  a  speech  from  tho 
throne.  It  has  in  late  years  been  thought  necessary  that 
tho  Sovereign,  formally  addressing  a  Parliament  at  tho 
beginning  of  a  new  Session,  should  have  something  prac¬ 
tical  to  recommend.  In  former  times  it  was  rather  ex¬ 
pected  that  ho  should  communicate  information.  In  this 
case  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  tho  present  practice  is  a 
cause  or  an  effect.  Tho  Reviewer,  though  lie  is  certainly 
not  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  would  probably  admit  that  a 
certain  part  of  modern  legislation  has  been  judicious  and 
useful.  In  proving  that  tho  process  is  exceptional,  ho  can 
scarcely  hope  to  check  a  tendency  which  appears  to  bccorno 
every  year  more  fully  organized  and  more  irresistible.  As 
he  admits,  tho  love  of  change  has  for  some  timo  past  allied 
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itself  with  the  passion  for  democracy.  It  may  be  true 
that  human  nature,  including  feminine  fashion,  varies  only 
at  intervals  and  within  definite  limits ;  but  the  history  of 
France  and  of  Europe  since  the  first  Revolution  shows  that 
a  transfer  of  political  power  tends  to  be  irrevocable,  and 
that  a  class  which  finds  itself  strong  enough  to  establish 
its  own  predominance  will  not  discontinue  its  efforts  until 
they  have  become  successful.  It  is  probable  that  the 
domestic  habits  of  rural  Frenchmen  have  scarcely  changed 
during  the  incessant  revolutions  of  the  last  century  ;  but 
the  upper  classes  have  lost  all  political  power ;  and  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  they  should  recover  any  part  of  the  influence 
which  they  have  lost. 

The  reviewer’s  opinion  of  Rousseau’s  political  system  is 
not  unappreciative  ;  but  it  is  practically  summed  up  in  the 
proposition  that  Rousseau’s  natural  man  would,  if  he  had 
mixed  in  real  life,  been  “a  violent  blackguard.”  The  whole 
body  of  natural  men  was  to  exercise  without  devolution  or 
delegation  absolute  and  universal  power ;  for  the  Contrat 
Social  rejected  the  representative  machinery  which  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  theorists,  been  the  greatest  political  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  times.  In  France,  and  to  some  extent  in 
England,  the  direct  and  immediate  rule  of  the  popular 
majority  has  of  late  years  become  a  favourite  revolutionary 
doctrine.  The  Paris  Communards  of  1871  proposed  that 
every  local  community  should  be  absolutely  independent, 
transacting  its  own  affairs  without  control  by  means  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  English  House  of  Commons  is 
visibly  declining  in  power  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seeks 
to  concentrate  in  itself  all  the  forces  of  the  State.  The  Caucus 
or  self-elected  out-of-door  Par  liament  habitually  calls  members 
to  account  for  their  votes,  forming  and  expressing  a  judg¬ 
ment,  which,  of  course,  emanates  from  its  managers,  on  every 
current  question  of  legislation  or  of  policy.  It  is  true  that 
the  Five  Hundreds  and  the  Eight  Hundreds  profess  to 
derive  their  authority  from  some  kind  of  election ;  but  their 
nominal  constituents  are  the  majority  of  a  majority ;  and 
they  are  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
confirming  the  power  of  the  most  numerous  faction.  In 
former  times  a  member  was  commonly  secure  if  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  body  of  elec¬ 
tors,  including  the  party  which  had  failed  to  return  a 
candidate  of  its  own.  The  founders  of  the  Caucus  have 
succeeded  in  disenfranchising  the  whole  of  the  local  minority. 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  a  more 
workable  formula  than  the  natural  rights  of  man  ;  but  it 
may  be  still  more  easily  reduced  to  a  logical  absurdity.  It 
was  lately  shown  by  the  advocates  of  Proportional  Represen¬ 
tation  that  half  of  a  community  and  one  over  might,  under 
the  present  system,  deprive  the  other  half,  with  one  short, 
of  all  Parliamentary  representation.  For  the  same  reason 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  a  bare  majority  of  the  greatest 
number  may  with  impunity  destroy  the  happiness  of  the 
rest.  The  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  probably  happier  with 
slaves  than  without  them,  and  the  class  to  which  the 
masters  belong,  though  not  the  actual  holders  of  slaves, 
forms  in  both  countries  a  large  majority.  The  abstinence 
Fanatics  at  this  moment  propose  to  starve  their  more  rational 
neighbours  wherever  they  are  able  to  outvote  them. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Bentham’s  rule  is  meant  to  be 
elastic;  but  generalities  which  are  not  universally  true  are 
but  shaky  foundations  of  political  justice. 

The  Reviewer  concurs  in  the  opinion  held  by  most 
educated  Englishmen  that  historical  or  spontaneous  con¬ 
stitutions  are  preferable  to  the  deliberate  inventions  of 
almost  all  modern  States.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
proposition  is  now  as  true  as  in  former  times.  It  was  the 
constant  boast  of  English  constitutional  jurists  that  the 
limited  monarchy  with  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
included  in  itself  all  necessary  balance  of  domestic  power. 
That  liberty  and  good  government  depended  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  equilibrium  was  one  of  the  deepest  convictions 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic.  They  were  the 
more  anxious  to  provide  substitutes  for  the  parts  of  the 
fabric  with  which  they  were  compelled  to  dispense  because 
they  shared  the  popular  belief  that  the  quarrel  with 
England  had  originated  in  the  supposed  encroachments  of 
the  Crown;  yet  they  guarded  themselves  against  the 
opposite  error  of  rendering  the  Executive  branch  too  weak 
for  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions.  The  President 
recovered  under  dofinite  conditions  the  veto  which  had  lor 
three-quarters  of  a  century  become  obsolete  in  England. 
His  Ministers  were  independent  of  Parliamentary  majori¬ 
ties,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  had  no  direct  means 
of  exercising  an  influence  over  Congress.  The  House  of 


Representatives  has  always  been  far  less  powerful  than 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  Senate,  intentionally 
founded  on  the  principle  of  inequality,  has  been  the  most 
considerable  body  in  the  Republic.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  any  branch  of  the  Government  is  a  still  more  elaborate 
contrivance  to  ensure  the  solidity  of  the  Constitution.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have,  with  an  exercise  of  faith 
which  does  credit  to  their  political  aptitude,  long  since  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  their  Constitution  was  a  sacred 
document,  to  be  completed  or  altered  only  under  pressure  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Republic 
is  now  far  more  stable  than  the  English  monarchy.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  abolishing  the  Senate  or  of  restrict¬ 
ing  still  further  the  powers  of  the  President.  In  England 
the  absence  of  all  distinction  between  law  and  Constitution 
was  once  invaluable  as  a  guarantee  of  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament.  It  now  seems  likely  to  facilitate  revolution  and 
to  confirm  the  usurpations  of  the  Caucus.  When  the  ship 
of  State  is  once  on  its  beam  ends,  the  weight  will  shift  to 
the  side  which  is  under.  The  ignorant  or  selfish  multitude 
may  at  its  pleasure  abolish  any  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  seems  likely  to  temper  its  own  lawless  supremacy. 
In  one  country  in  the  world  the  recipients  of  weekly  wages 
will  exercise  absolute  authority  over  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  and  over  social  and  economic  conditions.  It  would 
be  well  if  there  were  in  England,  as  in  ancient  Greece, 
fundamental  laws  which  could  only  be  altered  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  itself  at  the  risk  of  the  proposers  of  change.  The 
historical  Constitution  is  no  longer  sacred. 


JEAMES  OF  PRINTING-HOUSE  SQUARE. 

LTHOUGH  the  defendant  in  the  recent  case  of  De 
Teyron  v.  Waring  has  received  the  effusive  sympathy 
of  the  Times,  the  injuries  of  his  victim,  even  if  exaggerated 
in  Court,  do  not  seem  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  Times,  indeed,  appears  unable  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  any  one  with  less  than  five  thousand  a  year,  and  its 
article  on  the  subject  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Mr.  Podsnap’s 
philosophy.  If  people  who  practise  the  plebeian  art  of 
walking  will  insist  on  bringing  their  feet  into  contact  with 
the  apparatus  for  gentlemen’s  dinner-parties,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  They  should  be  taught  to  know  then- 
place,  and,  besides,  they  can  always  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Fortunately  for  those  whose  opportunities  of 
driving  are  curtailed  by  circumstances,  or  who  perversely 
prefer  the  use  of  their  own  legs,  even  special  j  uries  are  not 
entirely  composed  of  very  rich  men.  Mr.  De  Teyron  is, 
no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  Podsnappery,  a  very  contemptible 
sort  of  person.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  business,  and  he 
sometimes,  as  the  writer  in  the  Times  notes  with  genteel 
disgust,  feeds  on  “  dried  fish  and  potatoes.”  What  business 
has  a  “  broken-down  commission  agent,  whose  business 
“  income  is  not  far  from  the  vanishing  point,”  as  the 
Times  courteously  and  feelingly  describes  Mr.  De  Teyron, 
to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  a  gentleman  living 
in  Grosvenor  Square!  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  how¬ 
ever,  reminded  the  jury  that  even  gentlemen  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  exalted  as  their  condition  may  be,  are  yet  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law.  Now  the  law,  with  its  usual  lack 
of  proper  respect  for  persons,  says  that  not  even  gentle¬ 
men  living  in  Grosvenor  Square  must  obstruct  the  high¬ 
way.  The  street,  or  square,  pavement  is  part  of  the 
highway,  and  is  indeed  specially  designed  by  democratic 
authorities  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  A  piece 
of  carpet  laid  over  it  is  an  obstruction,  and  is  liable,  as 
recent  cases  have  shown,  and  as  common  sense  would 
suggest,  to  trip  people  up.  Mr.  De  Teyron  was  tripped  up, 
and  considerably  hurt.  He  has  got  sixty  pounds  by  way  of 
damages,  besides  ten  pounds  which  Mr.  Waring  gave  him, 
and  this  has  shocked  the  Times  very  much.  How  are 
dinner-parties  to  be  given  1  How  will  dress  shoes  be 
preserved  from  contamination,  if  men  out-at-elbows,  who 
never  wear  dress  shoes,  persist  in  their  impudent  demand 
to  be  allowed  a  free  passage  along  a  public  thoroughfare  i 
This  is  a  levelling  age.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  being 
freely  inserted  where  conventional  wielders  of  metaphor 
would  apparently  expect  the  thick.  Disagreeable  persons 
with  muddy  boots,  who  refuse  to  spend  their  whole  time  in 
looking  out  for  carpets,  trouble  the  repose  of  the  rich  and 
great.  No  wonder  that  the  Times  is  very  sad. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  something  a  little  snobbish, 
not  to  say  vulgar,  in  this  view.  Lazarus  may  have  bored 
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Dives.  But  if  D  ives  had  a  right  to  exist,  so  had  Lazarus. 
As  Lord  Coleridge  puts  it,  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  a 
man  looking  at  the  stars  as  he  walks,  instead  of  at  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  philosopher  who  did  so  fell  into  a  pit,  and  had 
to  be  pulled  out  by  a  little  Thracian  maiden.  Whether  by 
the  law  of  Thrace  he  could  have  brought  an  action  against 
the  owner  of  the  pit,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Here  in 
England  those  who  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
others  must  take  the  consequences,  or  rather  the  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  part  of  the  consequences,  which  is  the  pecuniary 
liability  and  not  the  personal  injury.  “  The  passenger,” 
says  Lord  Coleridge,  “  is  not  bound  to  look  for  mats  on  the 
“  highway.”  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  is  alive  to 
the  humorous  side  of  things,  and  not  devoted  in  deadly 
earnest  to  the  interests  of  wealth,  denounces  what  he  calls, 
in  his  plebeian  way,  “  this  system  of  Belgravian  atrocity.” 
“  Before  we  have  gone  twenty  yards,”  says  he,  speaking  for 
the  loungers  of  London,  “  we  find  ourselves  on  our  noses, 
“  with  a  grinning  flunkey  standing  over  us,  wanting  to 

“  know  why  the - we  cannot  look  where  we  are  going.” 

This,  according  to  the  Times,  is  the  appointed  lot  of 
pedestrians  here  below.  “  Walking  along  a  West-End  street 
“  one  evening  in  the  season,”  continues  the  correspondent, 
“  is  like  picking  one’s  way  over  an  Irish  bog,  and  one  has 
“  to  go  along  lifting  up  one’s  legs  like  a  circus  horse.”  It 
is  surely  time  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  put  a  stop  to,  even 
at  some  cost  to  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  those  whom 
Pennialinus  calls  Amphitryons.  After  all,  there  is  not 
much  danger  that  the  streets  of  London  will  become  too 
seductive  to  the  stroller.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  by  no 
means  a  fool,  is  only  too  likely  to  meet  with  inconvenience 
in  them.  At  all  events,  householders  may  be  invited  to 
abstain  from  putting  carpets  down,  until  in  their  capacity 
of  ratepayers  they  have  provided  light  enough  to  see  the 
carpets  by.  Meanwhile  it  is,  happily,  quite  clear  that  they 
indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  appropriating  a  portion 
of  the  pavement  at  their  own  risk. 


DEAN  BLAKESLEY. 

HE  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Blakesley,  was  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  a  type  which  could  ill  be  spared  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  combined  with  undisputed  orthodoxy, 
and  strict  observance  of  ecclesiastical  decorum,  the  ready 
tact  and  business-like  instinct  of  an  accomplished  layman. 
Having  taken  high  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity,  ho  would  probably  have  chosen  the 
law  as  his  profession  but  for  a  tendency  to  delicate  health. 
He  would  almost  certainly  have  succeeded  at  the  Bar, 
having  great  powers  of  application,  an  accurate  memory, 
and  a  singularly  keen  and  vigorous  intellect.  Though  he 
had  no  gift  of  impassioned  eloquence,  his  language  was  clear 
and  fluent,  and  he  had  by  nature  a  graceful  and  dignified 
bearing.  There  are  now  perhaps  few  who  remember  that 
Mr.  Blakesley  was  the  “  Clear-headed  friend  ”  to  whom  one 
of  Lord  Tennyson’s  early  prolusions  was  addressed.  His 
“  joyful  scorn  ”  was  repressed,  and  no  longer  “  edged  with 
“  sharp  laughter  ”  when  he  knew  the  world  better ;  but  the 
young  poet  justly  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  friend  : — 

Low  cowering  shall  the  Sophist  sit ; 

Falsehood  shall  bare  her  plaited  brow  ; 

Fair-fronted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 
With  thrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit. 

In  after  life  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  was  too  wise  to  court  the 
reputation  of  a  satirist;  but  he  was  not  a  critic  whom  a 
conscious  sophist  would  have  willingly  encountered.  He 
was  probably  less  reticent  in  the  debates  of  the  “  Apostles,” 
that  “  youthful  band  of  friends  ”  who  have  been  comme¬ 
morated  by  the  same  poet  in  a  maturer  work.  Though 
Mr.  Blakesley  might  have  acquired  a  larger  amount  of 
fame  and  fortune  in  a  more  ambitious  career,  he  was 
probably  contented  with  a  tranquil,  useful,  and  prosperous 
life. 

Mr.  Blakesley’s  earliest  administrative  experience  was 
acquired  in  tho  important  office  of  Tutor  of  Trinity.  His 
surviving  pupils  would  probably  agree  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  stages  of  his  life,  ho  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands 
of  his  position.  A  more  effusive  and  more  sentimental 
disposition,  if  it  is  corrected  by  masculine  qualities,  may  bo 
better  calculated  to  secure  the  doubtful  boon  of  general 
popularity ;  but  Mr.  Blakesley  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
respect ;  and  he  had  none  of  the  fussy  petulance  which 
offends  and  alienates  the  young.  A  healthy-minded  student 


can  dispense  with  enthusiastic  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
his  superiors ;  but  he  likes  to  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  manly  man.  There  are  perhaps  schoolmasters  and 
other  teachers  who  think  it  their  principal  duty  to  stand 
in  loco  parentis  to  their  pupils.  Mr.  Blakesley  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  being  college  tutor.  After  a  few  years  he  married  . 
and  settled  in  the  college  living  from  which  he  afterwards 
assumed  the  once  well-known  designation  of  “The  Hert- 
“  fordshire  Incumbent.”  It  happened  that  the  parish  was 
through  want  of  judgment  or  of  good  fortune  on  the  part  of 
his  predecessor  in  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  mutiny,  and  it 
might  almost  be  said  of  social  disruption.  The  various  fac¬ 
tions  and  coteries  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  country  town 
had  probably  many  plausible  arguments  to  urge  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  grievances  and  contentions.  The  new  vicar 
might  have  possibly  secured  a  controversial  victory  to  any  one 
of  the  conflicting  causes  which  he  might  think  it  expedient  to 
support ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  waste  his  force  on 
swelling  a  local  storm  in  a  teapot.  Having  fortunately  an 
independent  competence,  and  being  accustomed  to  the  habits 
of  society,  Mr.  Blakesley  undertook  the  abatement  of 
parochial  feuds  by  a  well-considered  dinner-treatment.  A 
judiciously  arranged  round  table  prevented  rivalries  for  pre¬ 
cedence;  and  the  quiet  courtesy  of  the  hospitable  incumbent 
produced  a  feeling  of  deference  which  gradually  ripened  into 
imitation  of  a  reasonable  and  dispassionate  temper.  The 
Low  Church  malcontents,  including  some  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  magnates,  could  find  no  pretext  for  attributing  to 
Mr.  Blakesley  undue  sacerdotal  tendencies.  The  adverse 
party  willingly  admitted  his  regal'd  for  order  and  pro¬ 
priety,  and  his  total  exemption  from  vulgar  fanaticism. 
During  an  incumbency  of  many  years  he  was  much 
liked  and  universally  respected,  though  he  was  at  all 
times  incapable  of  cultivating  any  vulgar  art  of  popu¬ 
larity.  Among  the  liberal  subscribers  to  a  church  which 
was  restored  by  bis  influence  were  some  of  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  his  predecessor  and  of  the  early  critics 
of  himself.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be 
wide  differences  of  character  among  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  status  of  the  whole  body  is  raised  by  an  intermixture 
of  scholars  and  of  men  of  the  world.  Next  to  the  mere 
idler,  the  strictly  professional  incumbent  possesses  the  least 
general  influence.  The  average  layman  cannot  permanently 
look  up  to  the  circulator  of  parochial  gossip,  who  associates 
exclusively  with  the  female  members  of  the  congregation  on 
the  ground  of  common  interest  in  choir-festivals  and  clothing- 
clubs  and  church  decorations.  All  or  most  of  these  things 
are  as  useful  and  desirable  as  mint  and  cummin  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  supersede  all  secular  objects  of  interest.  The 
letter’s  of  “  The  Hertfordshire  Incumbent ”  to  the  Times 
dealt  with  political  and  practical  questions  which  have  since 
assumed  other  forms.  As  they  were  but  ostensibly  anony¬ 
mous,  they  increased  Mr.  Blakesley’s  general  reputation, 
which  had  originally  rested  on  his  classical  publications. 
When  he  was  at  last  appointed  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  his 
promotion  excited  less  surprise  than  the  long  delay  in 
official  appreciation  of  his  gifts  and  achievements.  He  was 
a  Liberal,  as  the  term  was  understood  twenty  years  ago, 
but  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  political  controversy. 
When  he  became  a  member  of  Convocation  he  generaliv 
voted  with  the  minority.  It  is  fortunately  not  the  custom 
of  the  clerical  Parliament  to  aggravate  differences  of  opinion 
by  the  introduction  of  personal  rancour. 

Mr.  Blakesley  retained  the  living  of  Ware  till  his 
final  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.  No  fitter 
addition  could  have  been  made  to  tho  list  of  a  class 
of  dignitaries  which  ought  to  represent  general  learning 
as  well  as  theological  attainments  and  practical  sagacity  ; 
but  Mr.  Blakesley’s  health  was  no  longer  strong  ;  and 
in  later  years  ho  found  the  climate  of  Lincoln  trying  to 
his  constitution.  As  in  all  other  parts  of  his  career  ho 
contrived  to  live  on  pleasant  terms  with  colleagues  and 
with  neighbours ;  and  during  his  vacations,  which  were 
generally  spent  in  London,  ho  entered  with  zest  into  general 
society,  until  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  former  habits.  1 1  was  probably  a  proof  of  his  tact, 
though  credit  must  also  be  given  to  tho  other  party  in  the 
controversy',  that  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  were  not  disturbed.  No  two  persons  could  be  more 
utterly  unlike  than  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Blakesley. 

As  Fellows  of  Trinity  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  one  another  in  their  youth ;  and  they  were  both 
accomplished  classical  students,  tho  Bishop  being  by  far 
tho  greater  scholar  of  tho  two;  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
Dean  was  less  likely  to  give  way  to  excitement  or  to 
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professional  zeal,  and  in  all  practical  matters  he  was  a 
sound  judge  of  custom  and  ecclesiastical  law.  There  is  a 
certain  plausibility  in  the  common  paradox  that  Bishops 
and  Deans  are  natural  enemies,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth’s 
claims  to  supremacy  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  were  not 
likely  to  be  moderated  by  any  consideration  of  persons  or 
of  expediency.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  a  controversy  which  happily  never  degenerated  into 
a  quarrel.  Mr.  Blakesley  was  certain  to  be  as  tenacious  of 
the  rights  of  his  office  as  if  he  had  shared  Dr.  Wordsworth’s 
ecclesiastical  enthusiasm.  The  issues  which  were  raised 
may  probably  serve  to  occupy  more  than  one  generation 
of  their  respective  successors.  Disinterested  observers,  who 
pretend  to  no  opinion  on  such  subjects,  are  principally 
anxious  that  legal  right  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  sup¬ 
posed  sympathy  or  convenience.  Mr.  Blakesley  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  tempted  to  magnify  the  office  of  a  Dean,  but 
he  might  be  trusted  to  guard  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
for  transmission  to  bis  successors  all  privileges  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  predecessors.  A  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Blakesley’s  characteristic  industry  was  fur¬ 
nished  two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
he  engaged  with  keen  interest  in  a  discussion  which  was 
then  proceeding  as  to  certain  financial  arrangements  at  the 
Athenaeum  Club.  About  the  same  time  he  told  some  of 
his  friends  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  alive  at  an 
age  which  none  of  his  family  had  hitherto  reached.  It  was 
too  evident  that  no  considerable  prolongation  of  his  life 
could  be  expected ;  yet  he  took  the  trouble  of  going  through 
the  accounts  of  the  Club,  he  printed  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
quiries  in  a  pamphlet,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  matter.  The  soundest  mental  constitutions 
retain  their  activity  longest.  A  life  of  moderate  distinction 
and  of  constant  usefulness  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  as 
happy  as  may  have  been  compatible  with  circumstances. 
It  is  against  such  representatives  of  the  Established  Church 
that  the  jealous  animosity  of  Liberation  Societies  is  especi¬ 
ally  directed.  The  dignified,  enlightened,  sincere,  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  divine  will  perhaps  become  obsolete  under  a  per¬ 
verse  voluntary  system. 


A  PLEA.  FOR  SECOND  CLASS. 

IT  is  announced  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  have  followed  to  some  extent  the  example  of  the 
Midland  by  the  abolition  of  second  class  on  the  greater  part  of 
their  system,  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  branches  being 
excepted.  The  reason  given  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
first-class  passengers — which  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem.  For  what  the  Midland  Railway  Company  does,  and 
what  the  Great  Northern  will  probably  do,  is  to  adopt  the 
old  second-class  fares  for  the  new  first-class  accommodation. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Allport’s  experiment  has  not  been  so 
unequivocal  as  to  lead  to  any  expectation  that  it  would  be 
generally  tried.  Constant  disputes  have  arisen  among 
Midland  directors  and  shareholders,  both  before  and  since 
Mr.  Allport’s  retirement,  as  to  whether  the  change  had 
really  paid.  Sir  Edward  Baines  and  other  leading  men  of 
business  have  always  disapproved  of  it ;  and,  although  it  has 
never  been  rescinded,  its  effect  upon  the  traffic  receipts  has 
often  been  questioned.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
those  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  are  doubtless  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  believed  to  have  the  best  reasons 
for  seeking  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  District  Company,  advised  them  some  years  ago  to 
rely  upon  third-class  passengers  as  the  principal  source  of 
profit.  It  is  well  known  that  the  results  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  enterprise  have  not  yet  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  undertakers,  whereas  the  Midland  Railway  has 
at  all  events  not  seriously  suffered  from  following  Mr. 
Alli'ort’s  recommendation.  But  we  protest  against  this 
subject  being  treated  as  if  it  involved  the  pockets  of  share¬ 
holders  alone.  It  is  absurd  to  regard  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  on  the  great  highways  of  the  country  as  a  simple 
question  of  speculation.  We  need  not  point  out  that,  if 
the  promoters  of  railways  had  been  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  no  railway  could  ever  have  been  made.  Without  the 
power  of  compulsory  purchase,  which  it  required  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Parliament  to  create,  the  Great  Northern  could 
never  have  advanced  a  mile  beyond  King’s  Cross.  As  the 
possessors  of  a  highly  lucrative  monopoly,  railway  directors 
are  bound  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public,  even  at  some  immediate  cost  to  those  whom  they 


directly  represent.  This  principle  has,  of  course,  been  re¬ 
cognized  in  innumerable  instances  by  the  Legislature.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Railway  Commission  is  a  standing 
illustration  of  it.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  closely 
parallel  example  of  legislative  interference,  is  the  regulation 
of  third-class  fares  on  parliamentary  trains  at  a  penny  a 
mile.  But  we  will  not  waste  more  words  in  demonstrating 
what  is  a  political,  if  not  a  logical,  truism. 

It  is  probable  that  the  three  classes  to  which  most  rail¬ 
way  travellers  are  accustomed  give  reasonable  satisfaction 
to  the  community  and  make  proper  provision  for  its  wants. 
People  who  can  afford  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  com¬ 
parative  seclusion  and  luxury  get  it.  Those  whose  one 
object  is  cheap  transfer  also  find  what  they  want.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  humble  and  unobtrusive  persons  who  dis¬ 
like  noise,  but  are  not  indifferent  to  expense,  naturally  sub¬ 
side  into  w'hat  we  should  have  thought  was  the  harmless 
and  necessary  second-class  carriage.  Of  course  there  are 
those  whom  no  arrangement  will  content.  It  is  related  of 
an  eccentric  and  semi-monastic  clergyman,  whose  style  and 
title  have  since  his  death  been  usurped  by  a  mischievous 
mountebank,  that  he  went  down  from  London  to  visit  his 
brother,  a  rather  pompous  nobleman,  in  the  country.  To 
the  peer’s  un'affected  horror,  he  saw  his  relative  step 
from  a  third-class  carriage.  “  Why  on  earth,”  said  he,  “  do 
“  you  travel  third-class?  ”  “  Because,”  replied  the  reverend 

man  with  a  dejected  air,  “because  there  is  no  fourth.”  We 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  for  a  fourth.  But  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken,  and  this  the  Directors 
of  the  Midland  Railway  tacitly  confess  by  continuing  after 
many  years  to  maintain  that  they  have  no  second  class, 
whereas  the  most  juvenile  arithmetician  would  tell  them 
that  they  have  in  reality  no  third.  They  may  be  leaving 
themselves  a  place  for  repentance,  and  we  firmly  trust  that 
that  is  the  excuse  for  their  otherwise  ridiculous  method  of 
numeration.  Some  high  and  mighty  people  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  the  second  class,  as  frequented  by  parsons, 
unprotected  females,  and  gentlemen’s  gentlemen.  These 
are  they  who  abhor  compromise.  They  pronounce  con¬ 
temptuously  that  such  and  such  a  course  of  conduct  is 
“  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,”  never  asking  them¬ 
selves,  with  that  soundest  of  reasoners,  Sydney  Smith,  why 
it  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  “  If  you  are  poor,” 
they  say  in  effect,  “  be  honest,  and  go  third.  If  not,  be 
“  thankful,  and  go  first.”  There  will  always  be  some  fugi¬ 
tive  and  cloistered  persons  whose  minds  are  impervious  to 
this  style  of  argument,  who  do  not  object  to  the  compan}'  of 
parsons,  &c.,  and  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual  compromise 
with  circumstances.  Why  should  they  not  be  considered  1 
After  all,  however  contemptible  they  may  be  otherwise,  they 
pay  Income-tax.  They  may  be  told  that,  if  their  fires  are 
not  raised,  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  this  form 
of  consolation  shows  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  ostentatious  economy,  or  with  a  desire  to  escape 
from  the  society  of  unpleasantly  rich  people. 


NAVY  AND  PUBLIC. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  very  conspicuous  flurry  in  the  dock¬ 
yards  it  is  well  to  try  to  take  stock  of  what  is  actually 
being  done.  The  noise  of  preparation  is  so  loud,  and  is 
heard  from  so  many  quarters,  that  it  is  not  improbable  the 
public  may  be  misled  as  to  the  practical  result  of  so  much 
activity.  The  tasks  on  which  the  Admiralty  is  employed  are 
very  various.  To  dispose  of  the  immediately  fruitful  one 
first,  the  Admiralty  is  really  doing  something  effectual  in 
securing  ocean  steamers  to  be  converted  into  armed  ships, 
and  is  making  fair  progress  in  equipping  them.  It  is  a  good 
feature  of  this  part  of  its  activity  that  some  of  these  vessels 
have  been  purchased  within  the  last  fortnight  on  distant 
stations,  and  are  to  be  armed  there.  As  a  mere  economy  of 
time  this  measure  of  precaution  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  armed  ships  fitted  abroad  will  be  ready 
for  service  at  once  just  where  they  are  wanted.  Even  a 
severe  critic  of  the  department  must  acknowledge  that  in 
this  matter,  it  can  make  out  a  very  good  case.  Sir  E.  Reed, 
who  is  rather  more  than  a  severe  critic,  has  asked  why  the 
Admiralty  refused  to  build  large  unarmoured  ships  some 
time  ago  if  it  is  so  ready  to  spend  money  in  buying  them 
ready-made ;  but  he  overlooked  the  obvious  answer  in  his 
haste.  If  they  can  be  bought  when  needed,  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  money  to  build  them  out  of  the  grant  for 
construction.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  remembered — which  is  that  these  craft  are  of  only 
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subordinate  use  for  fighting — there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Admiralty  should  not  make  the  most  of  the  credit  due  to 
it  for  securing  them,  and  for  having  foreseen  and  prepared 
for  the  measure.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  things 
needed  for  immediate  fighting,  what  we  see  is  much  less 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  want  of  ammunition,  and  frantic 
measures  are  being  taken  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  There 
is  a  suspicious  absence  of  Information  as  to  what  is  being 
done  to  get  ready  a  sufficient  number  of  great  guns  to  arm 
the  ironclads  now  approaching  completion.  The  activity 
shown  in  pushing  on  these  vessels  is  also  at  best  a  tardy 
sign  of  repentance  for  past  delay.  Finally,  the  Admiralty  is 
not  entitled  to  be  proud  because  it  has  at  last  begun  to 
make  those  additions  to  the  fleet  which  were  promised  as 
far  back  as  last  autumn.  Five  belted  cruisers  and  two  iron¬ 
clads  are  to  be  begun  by  contract  at  once,  and  the  first  are 
to  be  finished  in  twenty-seven  months,  while  the  latter  will 
be  three  years  building.  There  is,  it  may  be  observed,  no 
proof  that  these  periods  will  not  be  exceeded,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Admiralty  has  refused  the  offer  of  a  firm  which 
undertook  to  get  them  done  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Even 
if  the  belted  cruisers  and  ironclads  are  ready  by  the  dates 
fixed,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  time  allowed  to 
build  them  in  is  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  course  of 
a  great  war.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  immediately  menaced  are  concerned,  these  seven 
vessels  may  be  considered  useless.  No  steps  are  being 
taken  as  yet  to  build  the  great  number  of  torpedo-boats 
promised  or  half-promised.  This  is,  however,  the  most 
tolerable  of  the  Admiralty’s  delays.  The  torpedo-boat  may 
be  all  its  partisans  believe ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  never  been  tried  against  a  navy  which  has  a  body  of 
trained  gunners  and  keeps  a  smart  look-out.  Avowedly 
or  tacitly  the  crews  of  these  vessels  will  be  treated 
on  the  footing  of  those  who  manned  the  old  fire-ships. 
Handling  them  will  be  terribly  dangerous  work — every 
attack  will  be  a  species  of  forlorn  hope,  and,  though  men 
may  be  found  to  run  the  risk  occasionally,  they  will  not, 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  be  got  to  do  so 
habitually. 

When  the  results  of  the  Admiralty’s  recent  exertions  come 
to  be  stated  coolly  they  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  disarm 
its  critics.  Where  the  department  is  most  busy,  it  is  making 
up  for  its  own  neglect  or  is  only  making  the  real  correspond 
better  to  the  nominal  fighting  force  of  the  fleet.  If  war 
comes  on  us  now,  it  will  at  best  find  us  with  an  insufficient 
fleet  only  just  properly  equipped  and  with  little  or  no 
available  reserve.  This  spectacle  is  not  calculated  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  business  men  and  politicians  who  met  last  week  ‘ 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  or  the  critics  who  were  so 
feebly  answered  by  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  and  Mr.  Caine 
last  Monday  night.  These  two  discussions  were,  in  spite 
of  their  widely  different  surroundings,  stages  of  the  same 
debate.  In  the  City  men  of  all  parties  met  to  express  their 
opinion  that  the  navy  is  too  weak.  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  City  meeting  re¬ 
peated  their  arguments,  and  their  case  was  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  ineptitude  of  the  official  apologists  who 
have  converted  Mr.  Forster  to  alarmist  views.  The  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  was  a  model  of  what  such 
things  should  b<*  The  speakers  avoided  personalities,  were1 
moderate  in  the  use  of  adjectives,  and  put  all  the  strength 
they  were  masters  of  into  their  arguments.  Even  Sir  E. 
Reed  contrived  almost  wholly  to  avoid  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  armoured  or  unarmoured  ends,  and  insisted  on  tho 
main  consideration — that  we  have  too  few  ships,  good  or  bad. 
Mr.  Forster  weakened  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  sensible 
speech  by  his  astonishing  assertion  that  Lord  Granville 
has  provided  for  tho  freedom  of  our  food  supply  through 
his  judicious  despatches  on  the  French  claim  to  treat  rice 
as  contraband  of  war.  This  cheerful  view  shows  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  virtue  of  a  despatch  which  wo  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  from  Mr.  Forster.  He  might  have  been  trusted  to 
be  able  to  see  that  our  example  will  be  of  more  weight  than 
our  precept,  and  that  a  belligerent  will  lay  more  stress  on 
our  submission  to  tho  French  claim  to  treat  rice  as  contra¬ 
band  of  war  than  on  Lord  Granville’s  observations  on  tho 
theory  of  belligerent  rights.  For  the  rest,  it  will  depend 
not  on  us,  but  on  the  patience  of  neutrals,  how  far  corn  is  to 
be  treated  as  contraband.  Tho  debate  on  the  Estimates 
was  utterly  destitute  of  novelty.  Even  Mr.  Gorst’s  para¬ 
doxical  attempt  to  prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  can 
exercise  no  control  over  tho  Admiralty  because  tho  First 
Lord  is  a  peer  failed  to  enliven  it.  There  were  the  usual 
criticism  of  details  and  the  usual  comparions  between 


the  failures  ot  successive  Admiralties.  It  was  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  navy  is  weak,  and  Mr.  Caine 
made  the  customary  official  defence.  His  speech  was  a 
model  of  its  kind,  full  of  the  well-worn  phrases  which  will 
some  day  be  collected  into  a  tritical  essay  in  politics,  and 
made  too  absurd  even  for  subordinate  official  persons  having 
the  honour  to  be.  He  deprecated  comparisons  with  foreign 
navies,  which,  in  other  words,  means  that  he  objected  to  the 
application  of  the  only  possible  test  for  finding  out  how  far 
our  fleet  is  competent  to  do  its  work.  Mr.  Caine  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  series  of  comparisons  himself,  and,  in 
obvious  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  proving  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  point  all  the  time,  showed  that  any  one  of  four  or 
five  possible  Continental  alliances  could  collect  a  naval  force 
nearly  equal  to  our  own.  Of  course  he  insisted  much  on  the 
consoling  fact  that  if  foreign  States  do  no  more  to  strengthen 
their  fleets,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  of  superiority  some 
years  hence.  To  such  criticisms  as  that  the  Admiralty  seems 
to  have  a  deliberate  preference  for  slow  steamers  no  reply 
was  made,  unless  Sir  Thomas  Brassey’s  breezy  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  resources  and  vitality  of  this  country  be 
considered  to  be  an  answer. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  the  City  last  week  Mr. 
Forster  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  holding  similar  meet¬ 
ings  all  over  the  country.  The  attitude  of  the  Admiralty 
in  Parliament  would  be  enough  if  anything  was  wanted 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  opinion.  We  have  no  love 
for  agitations  and  blatant  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
awing  the  Executive  Government.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  collect  a  mob  to  bellow  on  subjects  they  know  nothing 
about,  and  quite  another  to  ask  men  of  business  to  meet 
and  discuss  what  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  them 
and  which  they  thoroughly  understand.  It  will  scarcely 
be  maintained  by  anybody  that  there  is  no  need  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Admiralty.  The  attitude  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever 
seen.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  millennium  would 
be  at  hand  if  the  fighting  could  be  left  to  the  people 
who  make  the  quarrels,  but  the  Treasury  is  obviously  not 
of  opinion  that  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  have  a  right  to 
get  them  spent.  The  Admiralty,  which,  like  other  spending 
departments,  is  largely  a  mouthpiece  to  the  Treasury,  con¬ 
siders  it  its  first  duty  to  spend  as  little  money  as  possible. 
The  public,  which  in  this  case  means  the  whole  trading 
community,  knows  how  enormous  the  maritime  interests  of 
the  country  are,  and  how  difficult  they  would  be  to  defend. 
Yet  it  cannot  get  its  wishes  for  a  stronger  fleet  attended  to, 
and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  agitation 
and  the  promises  o’f  the  last  few  months,  next  to  nothing 
would  have  been  done  without  the  help  of  the  pressure  of 
fear  of  war.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  prospect  is  itself 
a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  Admiralty,  which,  at  the 
very  moment  its  representatives  are  jauntily  telling  the 
House  of  Commons  that  everything  necessary  has  been  done 
to  supply  a  good  fleet,  is  showing  that  it  has  allowed  the 
country  to  fall  into  a  state  of  unpreparedness  to  fight  a 
third-rate  naval  Power. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 

rpHE  Redistribution  Bill  may  now  bo  considered  as 
JL  carried.  It  has  passed  through  Committee,  and  there 
is  no  probability  that  matters  of  detail  will  delay  it  on  the 
report,  when  important  differences  on  questions  of  principle 
failed  to  stop  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tho  discussion. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  very  little  room  for  serious  debate 
on  the  measure  at  all.  A  Bill  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
chiefs  of  both  parties,  and  which  all  sides  of  the  House  were 
nearly  equally  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  could  hardly  bo  dis¬ 
cussed  with  any  degree  of  zeal.  It  has  accordingly  beon 
carried  unmodified  in  any  important  particular,  and  what 
changes  it  has  undergone  have  been  of  the  nature  of  editing. 
Tho  prosperous  course  of  this  result  of  tho  combined  exer¬ 
tions  of.  the  Ministry  and  tho  chiefs  of  tho  Opposition  has 
not  been  due  to  tlie  readiness  of  all  men  to  speak  well  of  it. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  men  on  both  sides  to  speak  ill  of 
it ;  but  Radical  critics  have  had  to  submit  to  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  getting  no  more,  and  Conservatives  have  found 
that  they  could  escape  with  no  less.  It  will  remain  as  a 
monument  of  our  approved  national  method  of  legislation 
by  compromise;  and  if  some  among  us  feci  inclined  to 
complain  that  the  agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
contracting  parties  by  surrenders  in  matters  of  substance  on 
one  side,  and  by  concessions  in  point  of  form  on  the  othor, 
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they  must  remember  that  it  is  thus  that  compromises  are 
commonly  made. 

The  last  stage  of  the  Bill’s  progress  has  been  run  in  the 
midst  of  events  of  such  pressing  interest  that  it  has  fallen 
entirely  into  the  shade.  A  thin  Committee  has  been  left 
to  discuss  its  clauses  unnoticed.  But,  even  if  it  had  the 
field  to  itself,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  public  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  watch  what  has  been  done  to  it  since 
the  end  of  March.  The  Committee  has  been  engaged  since 
some  ten  days  or  so  before  Easter  in  buckwashing  the 
Bill,  which  is  amusing  work  enough  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  but  not  attractive  to  the  general  newspaper 
reader.  When  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  made  his  fight  for 
the  minority  vote  and  the  Conservatives  had  found  that 
their  leaders  had  not  reserved  the  right  to  confine  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Ireland  to  fair  limits ;  when  the  City  had 
been  docked  of  half  its  members  and  the  Advocate-General 
had  withdrawn  his  amendments ;  and  when  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Universities  had  been  saved  from  a  Professor 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists,  the  Committee  settled  down  to 
discuss  the  question  of  names.  During  the  last  three  weeks 
this  has  been  its  main  occupation,  and  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  well  employed.  A  public  which  was  swinging  every 
forty-eight  hours  from  a  conviction  that  war  with  Russia 
was  inevitable  to  a  lively  hope  that  peace  would  be  pre¬ 
served  was  not  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  feel  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  whether  a  brand-new  con¬ 
stituency  was  to  be  called  North  So-and-so  or  the  North 
Division  of  So-and-so.  Neither  was  London,  at  least, 
likely  to  take  much  interest  in  the  rival  claims  of  sola'll 
provincial  towns  to  give  their  name  to  a  new  electoral 
division.  But  these  things  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
local  member,  and  he  has  debated  them  at  length.  The 
decisions  of  the  House  have  not  been  uniform ;  but  it  has 
generally,  when  it  could,  preferred  a  simple  name,  and  one 
which  has  some  historic  interest,  to  a  complicated  arith¬ 
metical  description.  Perhaps  it  has  partly  consulted  its 
own  convenience  ;  for,  as  a  foreign  observer  has  pointed  out, 
it  would  be  very  painful  to  have  to  refer  to  the  honourable 
member  for  the  Western  Half  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  - . 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Committee’s  labours  the  Irish 
members  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say.  If  it  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  that  the  only  possible  reason  for  the 
,  existence  of  an  Irish  member  is  that  he  should  have  a 
great  deal  to  say,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  grievances  which  have  been  so  copiously  de¬ 
monstrated  by  Messrs.  Healy  and  Sexton.  It  is  hard  to 
find  out  from  their  arguments  exactly  -how  it  is  that  the 
Ministry,  in  league  with  the  Orangemen,  have  succeeded 
in  gerrymandering  the  constituencies  of  Armagh  and  Cavan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants.  These  things  are  ex¬ 
tremely  mysterious  at  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
iniquity,  and  probably  that  is  why  the  Committee  has 
generally  rejected  the  amendments  of  the  honourable 
members  when  they  touched  a  question  of  boundaries, 
though  it  has  been  very  open  to  persuasion  when  asked  to 
do  anything  reasonable  touching  a  change  of  name.  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  Healy  may  console  himself  for  his  compara¬ 
tive  failure  to  influence  the  House  by  reflecting  on  a 
pleasant  fact  of  which  he  reminded  his  hearers.  It  is  that, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  the  utmost  the  loyalists  in 
Ireland  can  hope  to  do  is  to  carry  twenty  seats.  Mr. 
Healy’s  imagination  may  delude  him  with  a  too  gorgeous 
vision,  yet  the  Bill  tends  that  way.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  all  men,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  are  anxious  to  see 
it  at  work,  and  consequently  to  "get  through  with  the  Re¬ 
gistration  Bills,  which  must  be  passed  to  make  the  con¬ 
summation  desired  by  Mr.  Healy  possible. 


THE  EXPLOSION  AT  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

IN  spite  of  our  unpleasant  recent  experience,  the  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  Admiralty  came  as  a  surprise.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  of  the  same  gang  which  has  been  engaged  in  the 
former  outrages,  or  at  least  of  offenders  of  similar  cha¬ 
racter.  While  English  agitators  are  allowed  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  methods  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  with 
impunity,  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
things  of  this  kind  must  needs  be  the  work  of  Irish 
Americans.  Without  speculating  on  the  nationality  of  the 
criminals,  it  is  enough  for  the  present  that  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  another  outrage  of  the  now  familiar  type ;  for  there 


is  apparently  no  ground  to  attribute  the  disaster  to  an 
accidental  explosion,  either  of  gas  or  of  some  specimen  shell 
left  kicking  about  in  the  Admiralty.  The  carelessness 
would  be  credible,  but  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  is 
denied.  The  outrage  differs  from  its  predecessors  chiefly  in 
the  detail  that  its  only  victim  is  a  Government  official  of 
some  standing. 

It  is  natural  on  the  present  occasion  to  attribute  the 
outrage  to  a  more  particular  motive  than  the  general  one 
of  a  desire  to  intimidate  the  country.  The  trial  which  is 
coming  on  next  month  is  enough  to  excite  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can  adventurer  to  exert  himself  for  more  reasons  than  one — 
always  supposing  that  it  is  he  who  has  done  the  work. 
But  it  is  useless  to  guess  at  the  criminal  for  the  present. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  to  note  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  further  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  police.  Within  the  last  four  days  or  so 
the  detective  department  has  been  solemnly  complimented 
from  the  Bench  on  its  zeal,  intelligence,  &c.  &c. ;  and  now 
its  possession  of  all  these  fine  qualities  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  broad  daylight  an  outrage  can  be  successfully  carried 
out  in  a  closely-watched  public  office.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that,  if  any  Londoner  of  ordinary  experience  were 
asked  how  he  would  go  about  attacking  the  Admiralty,  he 
would  answer  on  the  side  facing  the  Horse  Guards  parade. 
What  he  would  not  think  of  doing  would  be  to  try  to 
bombard  it  from  the  courtyard  on  the  Whitehall  side. 
Apparently,  however,  it  is  the  Whitehall  pavement  which  is 
watched  ;  while  the  garden  behind  is  left  so  little  guarded 
that  intending  assassins  can  lurk  in  it,  and  there  wait  for 
a  convenient  moment.  If  the  hand  grenade  or  infernal 
machine  was  not  thrown  in  at  the  window,  it  must  have  been 
introduced  by  some  channel  which  should  have  been  subject 
to  rigid  inspection.  As  the  story  stands  at  present,  that 
is  its  moral.  There  is  something  very  irritating  in  being 
told  how  the  police  hurried  to  the  spot  when  the  danger 
was  over,  how  a  body  of  detectives  were  immediately  sta¬ 
tioned  round  the  building,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  pass 
out  unexamined,  and  so  forth.  The  spectacle  of  detectives 
doing  ordinary  patrol  duty  after  their  vigilance — so  warmly 
praised  the  other  day — has  just  been  eluded  with  signal 
success  and  audacity  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  This 
complaint  against  Scotland  Yard  is  made  on  every  succes¬ 
sive  event  of  this  kind.  It  has  as  yet  produced  no  effect ; 
but  that  is  only  another  reason  for  repeating  it.  The  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  detective  police  organization  must  be  re¬ 
formed  if  any  good  is  to  be  done  in  the  fight  with  our  lurk¬ 
ing  enemies;  and,  moreover,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
reform  of  Scotland  Yard  is  within  our  power ;  and  it  is  more 
dignified  to  insist  on  that  than  to  raise  the  usual  wail  over 
the  tolerance  shown  to  Irish-American  ruffians  in  New  York, 
or  comment  with  a  shudder  on  the  astounding  fact  that 
villains  are  villains. 


PEACE  OR  WAR? 

NOTHING  has  occurred  during  the  present  week  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  Government  are  less 
willing  to  buy  peace,  or  rather  truce,  of  Russia  at  all  but 
the  heaviest  cost  in  humiliation  and  disaster  than  they  were 
week  ago.  But  a  good  deal  has  happened  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  it 
even  on  those  terms.  It  now  seems  more  probable  than 
ever  that  Russia  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  that 
price  which  perhaps — we  are  unable  to  put  it  higher  than  a 
possibility— even  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  will  hesitate  to 
pay.  The  issue  of  peace  or  war — of  a  dishonourable  peace 
or  a  just  and  necessary  war— appears  to  us  to  turn  almost 
wholly  upon  the  consideration  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  If  Russia  should  for  any  reason  refrain  from 
appljing  the  last  turn  of  the  screw,  we  see  no  ground 
whatever  for  doubting  that  she  might  get  off  with  all, 
or  nearly  all,  her  ill-gotten  territorial  gains,  and  quietly 
make  her  preparations  for  renewing  the  attack  at  her 
own  good  time.  That  this  amount  of  success  is  already 
as  good  as  assured  to  her  appeal's  to  us  to  be  almost  matter 
of  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  still  negotiating  with  her.  If  Ministers 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  dislodge  Russia  from  her 
present  positions — nay,  if  they  had  even  conceived  hopes 
of  success  in  such  an  attempt — they  would  have  assumed  an 
entirely  different  attitude  before  this.  For  they  have  now- 
got  material  enough  and  to  spare  fi/r  an  ultimatum,  and  a 
clearer  casus  belli  than  would  arise  upon  its  rejection  has 
rarely  presented  itself  in  an  international  dispute.  Sir 
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Peter  Lumsden’s  telegram,  which  was  given  to  the  public 
last  Wednesday,  contains  absolutely  all  that  any  English 
Government  could  require  to  justify  a  peremptory  demand 
upon  Russia  for  retirement  and  amends.  It  has  been 
called  a  confirmation  of  General  Komaroff  s  despatch  ; 
and  the  assertion,  in  one  sense  too  cynically  shameless 
"to  deserve  notice,  is  in  another  sense  strictly  true.  Those 
who  read  that  astonishing  document  without  the  still 
more  astonishing  gloss  of  its  English  commentator  will 
perfectly  well  remember  that  it  started  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  troops , 
and  inasmuch  as  any  Afghan  movement,  provocative  or 
otherwise,  was  simply  consequential  upon  this  advance, 
there  was  really  no  need  from  the  first  to  go  any  further 
into  the  case.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  last  telegram,  however, 
with  its  “  confirmatory  ’’  refutation  of  all  the  Russian 
commander’s  statements  point  by  point,  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  as  disposing  of  the  story  (invented,  to  do  the  General 
justice,  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  English  representative) 
that  the  Afghans  gratuitously  crossed  the  Khushk,  and  were 
found  by  the  Russians  on  a  spot  at  which  they  had  no  right 
to  he  under  the  agreement  of  March  17.  The  British 
Commissioner's  account  of  the  matter,  in  fact,  completes  the 
proof  that  the  troops  of  the  Ameer  were  within  their  proper 
lines  when  the  engagement  of  March  30  took  place,  while 
the  troops  of  the  Czar  were  beyond  theirs ;  and  no  Govern¬ 
ment  who  intended  to  maintain  its  negotiated  position,  to 
-vindicate  the  faith  of  agreements,  and  to  fulfil  its  obligations 
-to  an  ally,  would  have  had  any  doubt  how  to  act  upon  this. 
The  fact  that  our  Government  have  hitherto  taken  no 
definite  action  at  all  is  tantamount  to  proof  that  they  are 
prepared,  so  far  as  the  Puli-khisti  affair  is  concerned,  to 
abandon  position,  agreement,  and  allies  altogether. 

We  take  it,  then,  to  be  tolerably  certain  that,  if  Russia 
were  content  to  push  her  pretensions  no  further  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  Penj-deh  and  the  Zulfikar  Pass,  they  would 
find  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  willing  enough  to 
Arrange  matters  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  surrender. 
Gossip,  it  is  true,  has  it  that  Ministers,  though  willing  to 
cede  Penj-deh,  are  holding  out  for  the  reservation  of  Zulfikar 
-to  Afghanistan ;  but  let  those  believe  who  can  that,  after 
giving  way  as  they  appear  to  have  done  on  the  former 
point,  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  will  remain  inflexible  on 
the  latter.  Russia  and  Russian  generals,  we  are  afraid,  will 
■find  themselves  quite  unable  to  believe  it.  We  regard  it  as 
to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Russia  will  voluntarily 
withdraw  her  troops  from  any  positions  which  they  now 
occupy ;  the  only  question  is  whether  they  will  press  for¬ 
ward  yet  further,  and  whether,  in  doing  so,  they  will  over¬ 
step  the  limit — if  there  be  a  limit — of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
forbearance.  On  that  point  we  pretend  to  no  peculiar 
or  exclusive  knowledge ;  we  can  only  view  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  general  experience,  and  attempt  to  read, 

■  as  best  we  may,  its  specific  day-to-day  facts.  But  looking 
at  these  we  find  much,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  to 
fortify  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  forbearance 
will,  in  fact,  be  tried  to  the  utmost.  There  is  first  the 
strong  probability  that  Russia  will,  according  to  her  hitherto 
unvarying  practice,  pursue  her  experiments  on  her  distin¬ 
guished  victim  to  the  last  point  of  profit ;  that  having  dared 
so  much  successfully,  she  will  be  powerfully  impelled  to 
■dare  more;  and  that,  as  an  unexampled  combination  of 
favouring  chances  has  given  her  a  unique  opportunity  of 
-possessing  herself  of  Herat,  she  may  only  too  probably  be 
willing  to  risk  the  war  which  would  perhaps,  but  not, 
she  may  well  think,  certainly,  be  provoked  by  its  seizure. 
These  are  the  general  considerations  which  appear  to 
govern  the  question.  The  specific  facts  leading  in  the 
same  direction  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  unintcrmittcd 
military  preparations  of  Russia;  and,  secondly,  the  pub¬ 
lication,  in  a  German  newspaper,  of  the  despatch  (assuming 
it  to  be  genuine)  addressed  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  by  M.  de  Giers  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Penj-deh  incident.  In  reply  to  a  question 
addressed  to  him  on  this  subject  by  Baron  de  Worms, 
Mr.  Gladstone  piotestcd  entire  ignorance  of  the  purport 
of  a  document  which  had  already  appeared  in  half  a 
dozen  newspapers;  and  it  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that 
t  may  never  have  been  communicated  to  the  British 
Government  at  all.  But  assuming  it  to  bo  a  substantially 
iccurate  version  of  M.  de  Giers’s  answer  to  our  demand  for 
‘  explanations,”  it  is  a  very  ominous  document  indoed. 
If  it  be  really  the  fact  that  M.  de  Giers  is  now  harking 
back  to  the  appointment  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  and 
declaring  that  the  cause  of  the  collision  on  the  Ivhushk  was 


to  be  sought  in  “  the  military  character  which  the  English 
“  Government  thought  fit  to  give  to  that  Commission,”  we 
should  be  disposed  to  augur  the  worst  as  to  his  intention  to 
push  matters  to  extremities.  Complaints  made  at  this  time 
of  day  of  the  size  and  equipment  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s 
escort,  recitals  of  the  “friendly  remonstrances”  addressed 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  subject 
and  their  futility,  and  their  suggestion  that  “  In  the  appear- 
“  ance  of  their  military  uniform  the  Afghans  would  behold 
“  a  promise  to  support  them,  as  it  was  also  a  spur  to  their 
“  rapacity  ” — such  signs  as  these  are  susceptible  of  but  one 
interpretation.  “  If  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  father.”  It  is 
the  language  of  the  wolf  when  he  is  getting  impatient  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  various  pretexts  parried  one  after  an  other,  and  desires 
to  make  the  intended  object  of  his  attack  understand  that, 
right  or  wrong,  he  means  to  pick  a  quarrel.  A  really  pacific 
Power,  with  no  designs  upon  its  neighbour’s  territory,  would 
have  seen  in  the  “  agitating  ”  effect  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s 
mission  a  reason  for  sending  its  own  Commissioner  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  might  be,  and,  by  completing  the  work  of 
delimitation  with  all  speed,  to  rid  Afghanistan  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  disturber  of  its  tranquillity.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  singular  way  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  this 
“  military  mission  ”  to  push  on  the  Russian  forces  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  and  to  bring  them  at  the  earliest  moment 
within  striking  distance  of  the  excited  Afghans. 

Yet,  in  face  of  all  these  indications  that  Russia  intends 
to  persevere  in  the  plan  of  elbowing  and  hustling  him  from 
point  to  point,  the  Prime  Minister  still  steadfastly  declines 
to  indicate  any  point  at  which  he  will  be  prepared  to  make 
a  stand;  and  he  declines  to  do  so  even  within  a  day  or  two 
of  making  a  demand  upon  the  English  taxpayer  for  eleven 
millions  sterling,  of  which  considerably  more  than  half  is 
for  expenses  ostensibly  incurred  for  the  very  purpose  of 
effectively  resisting  the  elbowing  and  hustling  process  afore¬ 
said.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  think  it  “  would  convey 
“  valuable  information  ”  to  lay  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  earlier 
telegrams  on  the  table.  He  does  not  see  his  way  to  state, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote,  “  the 
“  exact  point  in  issue  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
“  and  the  Government  of  Russia.”  They  are  engaged,  he 
added,  though  we  supposed  it  to  be  generally  known,  “  in  a 
“  correspondence  of  extreme  gravity,  and  to  make  a  com- 
“  plete  statement  of  its  nature  and  particulars  would  be  im- 
“  possible;  while  no  partial  statement  could  be  given  with- 
“  out  great  risk  of  misapprehension.”  And,  in  short..  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  having  yielded  point  after  point  to  Russia, 
now  proposes  to  ask  the  House  to  vote  him  six  and  a  half 
millions  to  pay,  so  to  speak,  for  the  fortification  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  points,  and  at  the  same  time  refuses  them  the  slightest 
indication  of  what,  if  any,  points  are  to  be  maintained. 
The  Prime  Minister  expressed  an  opinion  that  “  in  a  case 
“  of  such  extreme  importance,  involving  the  national  inte- 
“  rest  and  dignity,”  the  disposition  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
of  the  Government,  would  be,  not  to  postpone  the  matter, 
but  to  proceed  at  once  with  its  discussion.  This  might 
well  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  taking  the  precisely  opposite 
course.  It  is  just  because  the  “national  interest  and 
“  dignity  ”  are  concerned  in  the  matter  for  which  this 
money  vote  is  being  asked  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  and  seeing  that  the 
Government  have  already  reversed  all  original  presumptions 
in  their  favour,  is  now  bound  to  exact  somo  securities  from 
them  that  the  national  interest  will  be  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded  and  the  national  dignity  duly  upheld. 


T1IE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 

IT  seems  strange  that  tho  noisiest  city  of  Europe  should  have 
invented  a  complete  language  of  signs.  The  greatest  lover  of 
the  Neapolitans  cannot  call  them  a  quiet  people.  The  cries  of  the 
town  aro  as  loud  as  they  are  discordant;  the  very  dialect  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  itine¬ 
rant  vendors  to  inflict  the  greatest  possiblo  torture  on  tho  enrs  of 
the  nervous.  At  least,  if  this  is  not  the  ense,  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  spontaneous  adaptation.  The  shrieks  and  howls  which 
denote  fresh  vegetables,  oranges,  boiled  shellfish,  and  roasted 
chestnuts  are  varied,  it  is  true,  but  equally  unendurable.  When 
they  pause,  the  barrel-organ  whose  internal  apparatus  is  entirely 
out  of  order,  or  tho  street  singer  who  bawls  in  harsh  tones  a  song 
imperfectly  remembered  from  tho  latest  comic  opera,  is  always  at 
hand.  Erom  five  in  the  morning  till  noon  the  church  bells,  which 
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are  beaten,  not  rung,  fill  the  intervals  with  a  clangour  even  more  ! 
intolerable.  The  very  peasant  bringing  his  fruit  to  market  soothes  j 
his  solitude  by  droning  a  monotonous  tune  as  he  passes  down  the 
country  lanes  aud  shouting  it  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  Grotto. 
Naples  is  not  a  quiet  city7. 

Nor  are  the  peuple  taciturn.  In  shop  and  market-place,  at  their 
own  doors  and  iu  the  villa,  in  coffee-room,  omnibus,  and  railway- 
carriage  they  are  always  ready  to  have  a  chat  with  any  one  who 
turns  up  ;  it  is  eveD  said  that  they  will  talk  to  themselves  when 
they  can  find  no  other  listener.  Their  tongues  are  the  most  active 
part  about  them,  and  they  consider  the  hour  lost  during  which 
they  are  silent.  Yet  Naples  is  the  only  town  known  to  us  in 
which,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  recognized  language  of 
signs,  you  can  buy  and  sell,  impart  and  receive  useful  information 
of  various  kinds,  make  love,  and  challenge  your  enemy  to  the 
death  without  opening  your  lips.  "VVhy  this  is  so  is  a  difficult 
question.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  gestures  w7ere  once  a 
secret  speech,  which  the  lazzaroni  used  in  order  to  shield  them¬ 
selves  from  the  oppression  of  their  social  superiors,  and  which 
they  still  employ  to  inform  each  other  of  the  weaknesses  of  their 
foreign  patrons.  This  theory  may  be  correct ;  but  sometimes  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  motive  that  prompted  the  invention 
and  gave  it  currency  was  less  heroic  and  more  practical.  May  not 
the  Neapolitans  have  adopted  it  because  it  enabled  them  to  hold 
two  conversations  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  to  indulge  in  a  double 
loquacity  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  language  as  an  invention ;  in  this  per¬ 
haps  we  were  wrong — it  may  be  a  survival.  Some  time  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  a  learned  Neapolitan  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  gestures  of  the  figures  depicted  on  Etruscan 
vases  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  those  that  are 
still  daily  employed  m  the  streets  of  his  native  city.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  seen  the  charming  little  volume,  its  very  name  and 
that  of  its  author  are  forgotten  by  us ;  but  even  if  it  lay  on  the 
desk  we  should  hesitate  to  decide  a  question  which  demands  so 
much  knowledge  and  acumen  and  such  a  delicacy  of  taste.  The 
very  suggestion,  however,  lifts  the  subject  out  of  the  region  of 
triviality  to  which  it  at  first  seems  to  belong.  We  may  believe 
in  progress ;  but  who  can  deny  that  an  ancient  Etruscan  possesses 
a  dignity  to  which  no  modern  man  can  aspire  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  call  his  respectability  into  question,  and  if  we  were  only  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  beggar  at  the  street  corner  was  in  fact  the  heir  of 
his  looks  and  gestures,  we  should  regard  the  ragged  figure  with 
something  approaching  a  personal  esteem.  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  choosing  one’s  parents,  as  the  old  Berlin  farce  says,  and 
an  ancient  Etruscan  would  appear  to  most  of  us  an  unusually 
eligible  ancestor.  Whether  these  strange  signs  are  a  relic  of 
ancient  lore  or  only  a  modern  trick,  it  is  certain  that  no  foreigner 
and  very  few  Neapolitans  of  education  have  ever  gained  a  mastery 
over  them.  A  tew  of  the  simplest  are  known  to  every  one  who 
has  lived  a  year  or  two  in  the  town,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
drawing-rooms ;  but  how  your  cabman  manages  to  inform  his 
friend  that  you  have  come  from  the  railway  station,  are  going  to 
private  lodgings  in  a  certain  district  of  the  city,  that  you  know 
its  customs,  aud  he  considers  you  rather  a  screw,  is  a  mystery  that 
none  but  cabmen  ever  know.  That  he  does  so  you  will  soon  per¬ 
ceive  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
reports  that  it  is  your  first  visit  to  Naples  and  you  are  lavish  in 
cab  fares,  the  fact  will  be  announced  in  every  street  through  which 
you  pass,  and  you  will  find  your  travelling  expenses  rise  accord¬ 
ingly.  To  the  foreigner  the  cabmen  seem  the  chief  guardians  of 
the  Etruscan  mystery ;  but  the  boatmen  are  equally  cognizant  of 
it,  and  probably  all  the  lazzaroni  are  initiated.  Whether  each 
trade  has  a  language  of  its  own  or  all  use  the  same  gestures  is  a 
question  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  answer. 

There  are  some  simple  signs,  however,  which  every  one  in  the 
city  uses,  and  if  the  traveller  can  learn  aud  use  them  naturally  he 
will  escape  from  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  life  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  man  who  says  “  No,”  or,  still  worse,  who  shakes 
his  head  at  those  who  are  importunate  either  for  his  alms  or  his  ; 
custom,  has  delivered  himself  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
tormentors.  They  know  by  experience  that  foreigners  may  be 
driven  by  loud  cries  and  persistent  following  to  such  desperation 
that  quiet  seems  cheap  at  almost  any  price.  You  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  walk  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  at  Salerno,  and 
think  you  will  enjoy  the  walk ;  but  you  find,  on  trial,  that  it  is 
rather  hard  to  execute  it  with  dignity  and  ease,  when  you  are 
followed  by,  say,  fourteen  carriages  and  numerous  saddled  donkeys. 
If  you  pause,  the  procession  pauses;  if  you  turn  aside,  it  re¬ 
spectfully  waits  your  return.  In  the  by-streets  children  and  old 
women  take  up  the  part  that  the  horses  and  donkeys  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform,  and,  oil  the  whole,  you  do  not  find  them  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  animals.  At  last  you  throw  yourself  into  one  of  the 
carriages  in  the  mere  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  rest.  If  you  have 
been  particularly  obstinate  it  is  not  unlikely  that  your  surrender 
may  be  greeted  by  an  ironical  cheer  from  all  the  spectators 
except  your  own  coachman,  who  “  treats  you  gently  as  if  he  i 
loved  you,”  seeing  you  are  his  natural  prey  for  the  next  few  days. 

Now,  all  this  discomfort  may  be  avoided  in  a  very  simple  way. 
Yuu  have,  first  of  all,  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  the  town,  and  to  walk  out  of  the  station  without  any  hesitation. 
If  you  go  wrong  it  does  not  much  matter ;  you  can  soon  find  your 
way  again,  or  if  not,  you  can  buy  a  trifle  at  some  shop,  where  they 
will  set  you  right.  When  the  cabmen  scream  at  you,  as  they  do 
at  every  one,  do  not  look  at  them,  but  raise  your  cliin  slightly. 
That  means  “  No,”  and  it  will  generally  quiet  them.  If  they 


persist,  shrug  your  shoulders,  pout  your  lips,  and  elevate  your  chin 
more  suddenly  and  distinctly,  with  a  side  glance  at  them,  while  you 
continue  your  walk.  That  means  “  Don’t  trouble  me.”  If  it  should 
prove  ineffectual,  which  it  rarely  does,  summon  as  much  ferocity 
as  you  can  easily  command  at  a  short  notice  into  your  face,  turn 
sharply  on  your  persecutor,  fix  your  eyes  on  his,  and  draw  your 
right  hand,  with  the  back  uppermost,  gently  but  firmly  from  your 
throat  to  your  chin,  in  such  a  way  as  to  push  out  your  beard,  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one.  "What  this  gesture  means 
we  cannot  say  ;  it  is  best  not  to  inquire.  To  judge  from  its  effect 
on  the  lazzaroni,  it  is  tantamount  to  very  bad  language  indeed  ;  so 
that  he  who  employs  it  innocently  may  have  all  the  satisfaction, 
without  incurring  any  of  the  guilt,  of  those  noble  soldiers  of  ours 
who  once  fought  in  Flanders.  But  the  gestures  must  be  performed 
simply,  easily,  almost  mechanically,  or  the  cabmen  will  discover 
that  you  are  only  a  fraud,  and  act  accordingly. 

To  return  to  Naples,  no  inhabitant  of  the  town  ever  thinks  of 
paying  a  cabman  his  legal  fare.  Every  one  feels  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  compel  him  to  drive  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other 
for  the  eightpence  he  has  a  right  to  claim,  and  on  such  occasions 
every  one  gives  him  something  extra.  But  for  short  drives  the 
eightpence  is  too  much.  On  summer  afternoons  a  walk  through 
the  streets  is  almost  intolerable.  You  have  been  to  see  the 
Museum  or  the  Aquarium,  let  us  say  ;  the  walk  from  either  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Carlo,  where  the  great  coffee-houses  are,  is 
short ;  but,  if  you  go  on  foot,  you  know  you  will  be  exhausted 
before  you  reach  your  destination.  As  soon  as  you  appear  on  the 
public  way  half  a  dozen  cabmen  offer  their  services.  You  choose 
the  cab  you  like,  say  “  San  Carlo,”  place  the  first  finger  of  your 
left  hand  across  the  second  joint  of  the  first  finger  of  your  right, 
and  walk  on.  You  have  offered  the  driver  half  a  lire.  He  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  and  sits  firmly  on  his  box ;  do  not  turn  your  head 
in  half  a  minute  he  will  be  rattling  along  the  road  beside  you. 
“  But  also  a  gratuity  for  me,  sir.”  The  only  notice  you  take  is 
slightly  to  elevate  your  chin,  without  honouring  him  even  with  a 
side  glance.  Seeing  you  are  an  adept,  he  cries  at  once,  “  Come  in, 
sir,  come  in.”  If  you  do  so,  you  will  have  no  quarrel  with  him  at 
parting.  All  but  the  very  worst  Neapolitans  will  adhere  to  the 
agreement  they  have  once  made ;  but  your  cabman  will  think  none 
the  worse  of  you  if  you  give  him  two  soldi — one  penny — at  parting. 
This  gratuity  is  not  unusual,  and  does  not,  if  a  bargain  has  been 
made,  denote  extravagance. 

In  dealing  with  the  lazzaroni,  even  if  the  tongue  is  employed,  it 
is  wise  to  use  the  fingers  as  well.  Every  finger  denotes  a  lire ; 
the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger  when  crossed  represents  the 
quarter,  the  second  the  half  of  that  coin  ;  the  whole  of  the  right 
hand  extended  means  five,  both  hands  ten ;  but  it  is  best  for  the 
foreigner  to  use  only  one  hand  at  such  times,  and  keep  the  other 
firmly  clasped,  if  possible,  in  some  pocket,  or  mistakes  may  arise. 
To  fold  your  hand  means  to  repeat  the  sum.  Thus,  if  you  wish 
to  offer  a  boatman  twelve  lire  for  an  excursion,  you  extend  your 
whole  hand  with  the  palm  towards  him,  then  close  it,  then  open 
it  again,  and  finally  keep  it  clasped  with  only  two  fingers  ex¬ 
tended. 

These  are  simple  and  obvious  devices,  but  there  are  others  that 
are  at  least  as  useful  and  less  easily  explicable.  Thus,  when  a 
foreigner  is  intent  on  purchasing  corals,  pearls,  photographs,  or 
walking-sticks,  and  thinks  he  is  being  over-reached,  he  can  hardly 
do  better  than  gaze  at  the  dealer  with  the  most  placid  of  smiles, 
insert  the  two  first  fingers  of  his  right  hand  between  his  neck  and 
the  shirt  collar,  and  then  ask  with  an  easy  laugh  what  the  prices 
really  are.  The  more  respectable  the  seller  is  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  the  gesture  must  be.  This  sign  signifies  almost  every¬ 
thing,  from  “  Do  you  take  me  to  be  a'  fool  P  ”  to  “  I  don’t  quite 
believe  that  story.”  "When  skilfully  used  it  often  leads  to  a  great 
reduction  of  prices. 

Of  the  signs  by  which  vendetta  may  be  declared  we  have  spoken 
in  an  earlier  article ;  but  there  is  another  decl  aration  that  is  at 
least  as  important  for  which  the  silent  language  has  also  provided. 
In  loitering  through  Italian  towns  nothing  strikes  the  youthful 
stranger  more  than  the  extraordinary  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
women,  and  he  naturally  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  lent  a  new  loveliness  to  life.  In  the  North  this  is  easy 
enough.  “  How  beautiful  she  is !  ”  echoes  wherever  small  feet  fall 
lightly  on  the  pavement  of  any  city  from  Venice  to  Florence,  and 
now  even  to  Home.  Dainty  little  ears  hear  the  words  not  un¬ 
kindly,  and  soft  sweet  voices  will  sometimes  argue  not  quite  kindly 
as  to  whom  they  were  intended  for.  But  in  Naples  we  must  be 
silent  and  discreet.  The  noblemen  have  revolvers  and  the  lazzaroni 
long  knives  hidden  away  somewhere  out  of  sight  of  the  police,  but 
yet  within  easy  reach.  Let  the  young  man  be  careful,  and  if  he 
must  give  vent  to  an  admiration  too  passionate  to  be  silenced,  let 
him  draw  his  right  hand  down  his  face  from  the  cheek-bones 
to  the  chin.  That  means  “  O  how  lovely  she  is !  ”  and  the 
slower  the  movement  is,  so  loDg  as  it  is  clearly  perceptible,  th< 
more  deep  and  lasting  is  the  impression  supposed  to  be  indicated 
Every  woman,  be  slie  peeress  or  peasant,  understands  this  sign,  ant 
will  go  home  the  happier  for  having  seen  it.  Whether  it  was  *f 
yore  a  symbol  of  worship  for  the  old  Etruscans  we  cannot  tell,  -t 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sincere  forms  of  adoration  that  mode© 
Naples  knows. 
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“IX”  AND  “OUT  OF”  AFGHAXISTAX. 

SEVERAL  statements  of  much  interest  and  importance  have 
been  made  this  week  by  various  persons  on  various  subjects. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Eleven  Millions  statement  was  certainly  such ; 
such  also  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  criticism  of  General  KomarofTs 
exercise  in  the  art  of  fiction;  such  also  (not  for  its  intrinsic 
novelty,  but  for  other  reasons)  the  assertion  by  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers,  M.P.,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  “  an  assembly  of 
gentlemen.”  But  with  none  of  these  do  we  purpose  at  present  to 
busy  ourselves.  The  statements  which  concern  us  here  are  two 
remarkable  letters  or  communications  (or  whatever  is  the  proper 
word  for  a  newspaper  article  with  the  writer’s  name  at  the  head 
instead  of  the  foot)  which  Mr.  Slagg,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Forbes  contributed,  under  the  titles  respectively  of  “  In  Afghan¬ 
istan  ”  and  “  Out  of  Afghanistan,”  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Monday  and  Wednesday.  These  letters  are  odd  in  some  of  their 
own  statements  ;  they  are  odder  as  exhibiting  the  curious  fogginess 
as  to  the  Afghan  question  which  we  believe  prevails  very  largely 
in  the  public  mind,  and  which  is  exemplified  constantly  in  the 
newspaper  press.  \Ye  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the  re¬ 
peated  statements  of  that  press — to  the  effect  that  the  present  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Ameer  is  the  best  justification  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Afghan 
policy,  that  the  war  of  six  years  ago  was  the  cause  of  our  troubles 
in  Afghanistan,  and  the  like — are  always  made  with  conscious  dis¬ 
honesty.  They  spring  no  doubt  largely  from  the  mere  ignorance 
which  regards  Afghanistan  as,  let  us  say,  an  Indian  Netherlands, 
and  supposes  that  the  strategic-frontier  enterprise  was  very  much 
as  though  France  were  to  insist  in  spite  of  the  Netherlandish 
teeth  in  seizing  and  holding  Antwerp,  Maestricht,  and  other  towns 
herself,  instead  of  encouraging  their  possessors  to  resist  encroach¬ 
ments  from  the  other  side  on  her  own  behalf.  Even  in  papers 
which,  from  party  or  other  causes,  are  free  from  these  gross 
blunders,  the  exact  position  which  Afghanistan  occupies  as  a 
buffer  seems  to  be  entirely  misunderstood.  There  are  exceptions 
of  course  (we  may  instance  an  intelligent  though  unnecessarily 
desponding  article  in  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  on  Thursday,  the 
writer  of  which  evidently  knew  what  he  was  writing  about),  but 
they  are  exceptions. 

Mr.  Slagg,  who  is  member  for  Manchester,  and  is  undoubtedly 
taking  an  interest  in  Indian  matters  not  for  the  first  time, 
gives  a  dark  summary  of  what  he  regards  as  the  upshot  of 
the  alternation  in  days  past  between  the  forward  and  the 
backward  policy  in  Afghanistan.  He  does  not  like  either,  but 
the  point  of  view,  or  rather  of  blindness,  at  which  he  stands 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  extraordinary  sentence. 
After  giving  a  not  very  accurate  summary  of  the  last  war, 
and  omitting  to  notice  at  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  change  of  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  says,  “  Thus  the  Forward  Policy  has 
resulted  in  unmitigated  failure.”  The  forward  policy  !  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  Candahar,  the  stoppage  of  the  railway,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  passes  and  the  outposts  a  forward  policy  ?  We 
can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Slagg  would  sum  up  his  account  of  a 
fire  at  which  in  the  middle  the  engines  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
plugs  stopped  up,  all  the  buckets  carefully  sent  away,  and  every 
effort  to  stop  the  fire  prohibited,  “  Thus  the  policy  of  fire  extinc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  water  proved  an  unmitigated  failure.”  Yet  Mr. 
Slagg,  though  he  abuses  the  Forward  school,  and,  true  to  pro¬ 
vincial  instincts,  upbraids  the  “  bellicose  London  press,”  admits 
that,  even  if  the  present  crisis  is  conjured  away,  the  conditions 
will  remain  and  constitute  a  source  of  danger,  and  that  the 
reduction  of  Afghanistan  to  a  British  province  is  likely  to  be 
forced  on  us.  This  conclusion,  which  even  some  forward  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  forward  school  would  a  little  hesitate  at  endorsing, 
did  much  provoke  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  a 
style  of  controversy  which  we  do  not  greatly  admire,  though 
he  attributes  it  himself  to  “  diffidence,”  begins  by  remarking 
that  he  is  “not  a  Manchester  man,”  and  by  affirming  that 
he  “  could  find  his  way  about  the  Khyber  after  dark.”  The 
implied  argument  in  this  latter  assertion  we  take  the  liberty 
of  disallowing  in  Mr.  Forbes’s  own  interest;  for  he  would  not, 
we  think,  be  able  to  find  his  way  after  dark  in  the  Zulfikar 
Pass,  and  yet  we  do  not  refuse  him  the  parole  on  North-Western 
any  more  than  on  North-Eastern  Afghanistan.  However,  Mr. 
Forbes’s  contention,  thus  introduced,  amounts  to  a  fervid  defence 
of  the  backward  school,  and  a  cry  of  horror  at  the  admission 
which  Mr.  Slagg  had  made  that,  if  the  other  policy  “  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  war 
with  Russia.”  For  this  Mr.  Slagg  had  admitted,  though  ho  had 
coupled  it  with  something  like  a  sneer  at  Indian  officers,  and  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  the  astounding  statement  that  this  policy 
had  been  tried  and  failed  the  other  day,  when,  in  fact,  it  had  been 
reversed. 

We  have  no  personal  quarrel  either  with  Mr.  Slagg  or  with  Mr. 
Forbes,  with  the  unlucky  Manchester  man  or  with  the  intelligent 
Correspondent  who  can  find  his  way  (with  leave  of  the  Afreedis, 
wo  venture  to  add)  about  the  Khyber  after  dark.  They  have 
been  mentioned  chiefly  as  showing  the  muddlemcnt  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  ordinary  minds  when  an  experienced  j 
newspaper  Correspondent  and  a  practised  mnu  of  business  express 
such  views.  For  the  choice  is  not  really  between  anuexirg 
Afghanistan,  as  Mr.  Slagg  reluctantly  thinks  wo  may  have  to  do,  J 
ana  refusing  to  busy  ourselves  with  Afghanistan  and  sticking  like  > 


grim  death  to  the  Khyber  and  the  Kurum,  the  Gomul  and  the 
Khojak,  as  Mr.  Forbes  would  have  us  do.  Nor  is  it  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  these  two  things  and  the  ghastly  humbug  of  a  strong, 
united,  and  friendly  Afghanistan,  which  is  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself  nor  friendly  enough  to  let  us  through  to  defend  it. 
As  long  as  Russia  was  distant  from  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
it  was  undoubtedly  best  to  let  it  alone.  When  she  came  within 
measurable  distance  of  it  by  the  practical  annexation  of  Khiva 
and  by  establishing  a  hold  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  there  were,  besides  the  three  courses  above  mentioned 
(all  of  which  we  think  thoroughly  bad  courses),  two  others,  either 
of  which  might  have  been  a  very  good  course.  The  first  was  to 
oppose  definitely — working  on  Persia,  not  Afghanistan — the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  Yomud  and  Tekke  Turcomans ;  to  oppose  it,  if 
necessary,  to  the  extent  of  backing  them  up  by  force.  That 
would  have  been  the  policy  of  a  bolder  and  wiser  day ;  but 
all  the  philanthropic  societies  would  of  course  have  had  a  fit 
at  it.  The  other  policy  was  that  which  not  too  adroitly  and, 
thanks  to  faction  at  home,  quite  incompletely  was  tried  by- 
Lord  Beaconstield's  Government.  It  would  have  consisted,  if  it 
had  been  completely  and  intelligently  carried  out,  in  holding  all 
the  four  passes  and  Candahar  as  an  outpost  or  fauboury  in  front  of 
them  with  railway  communication ;  in  handing  over  Herat  to 
Persia,  and  supporting  that  Power  frankly  and  firmly  in  holding  it, 
and  in  allowing  Central  Afghanistan  to  go  its  own  ways  as  it 
liked ;  for  there  is  no  real  unity  in  the  country,  and  the  absence  of 
means  of  communication,  as  well  as  of  national  feeling,  makes  it 
equally  dangerous  to  hold  as  a  subject  possession,  and  difficult  to 
use  as  an  ally.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow,  as  Mr.  Forbes 
would  apparently  allow,  Russia  to  absorb  Herat  after  Sarakhs, 
Candahar  after  Herat,  Balkh  after  Maimene,  and  Cabul  after 
Balkh,  would  simply  be  to  throw  additional  power  into  Russia’s 
hands.  For  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that,  because  we 
cannot  hold  Afghanistan,  Russia  cannot.  Iler  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  quite  different  from  ours.  If,  as  Mr.  Forbes  suggests, 
Cavagnari’s  name  had  been  Abramoff,  what  would  Russia  have 
done?  She  would  probably  have  massacred  every  other  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Cabul  after  the  Circassian  and  Geok  Tepe 
precedents  to  begin  with,  and  to  encourage  the  rest,  and  then 
she  would  have  enlisted  half  or  all  the  remaining  fighting  men 
under  commanders  of  the  Alikhanoff  type  for  irregular  service 
against  India.  Mr.  Forbes  may  be  able  to  find  his  way  about 
after  dark  in  the  Khyber,  but  he  certainly  does  not  know  his  way 
by  daylight  or  lamplight  about  Russian  history  if  he  disputes  the 
possibility  of  this.  The  men  of  the  Caucasus  had  once  the 
reputation  of  being  as  untamable  highlanders  as  the  men  of  the 
Safeed  Koh  and  the  Sufeid  Koh.  The  Tekkes  of  Akhal  and  Merv 
were  quite  as  well  off  for  testimonials  of  “  indomitable  inherent 
Ishmaelitism  ”  as  the  Ghilzais  and  the  Hazaras.  “  Where  is  the 
King  of  Hamath  and  the  King  of  Arpad”  now  ?  For  our  parts, 
we  believe  the  Afghans  to  be  nearly  indomitable  by  any  means 
which  Englishmen  care  to  use  or  are  qualified  to  use,  but  we  do 
not  believe  them  to  be  any  more  indomitable  by  the  means  (good 
as  well  as  bad)  which  Russia  uses  than  half  the  other  races 
that  now  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Czar.  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  Shall  we  let  them  bo  absorbed,  or  shall  we  not  ?  The 
carrying  out  (it  is  now  too  late  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly 
except  after  a  victorious  war,  but  it  would  have  been,  if  not  easy, 
quite  feasible  a  little  time  ago)  of  the  plan  above  indicated  would 
retain  them  as  butlers  (as  chevaux  de  frise,  if  Mr.  Forbes  likes  the 
word  better),  would  not  have  interfered  with  their  feelings  (for 
Herat  was  anciently  Persian,  and  Candahar  lost  English  rule  with 
regret),  and  would  enable  us  not  merely  to  make  head  against 
Russian  advances,  but  to  take  them  in  flank.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it  now  because  it  is  practically 
too  late.  To  this  we  reply,  Nothing  is  ever  too  late,  dum 
sjriramus;  and  the  breath  is  not  quite  out  of  England's  body 
yet.  We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  Herat  in  time  to  hold 
it  out  for  the  Ameer,  and  for  the  moment  the  better  plan  of 
restoring  it  to  Persia  is  impossible.  But  we  can  repair  the  fatal 
error  of  abandoning  Candahar  and  disconnecting  it— or,  rather 
not  completing  its  connexion — with  India ;  we  can  hotter  Mr.’ 
Forbes’s  plan  of  resistance  by  merely  waiting  like  badgers  to 
be  drawn,  and  we  can  better  Mr.  Slagg's  plan  of  wasting  troops  on 
an  attempt  to  hold  or  annex  a  scattered,  mountainous,  turbulent, 
and  not  homogeneous  country  by  garrisons  at  Cabul  and  Balkh  and. 
Ghuznee.  That  there  must  be  fighting  sooner  or  later  for  Herat 
is  certain ;  for,  whosoever  has  Herat,  having  already  the  Northern 
Attock,  will  have  Khorassan  before  long,  and  he  who  coming  from 
the  North  has  Khorassan  will  not  be  long  in  getting  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether,  after  the 
shilly-shallying  of  the  last  few  years  and  the  strange  blindness  of 
men  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  school,  it  is  at  the  moment  possible 
to  make  Herat  good.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  make  Candahar 
good,  and,  by  so  making  it,  the  position  both  for  defence  and  for 
that  offence  which  is  nearly  as  necessary  will  be  tolerably  effec¬ 
tive.  The  thing  which  is,  perhaps,  most  wonderful  in  the  whole 
matter  is  the  position  of  those  Ministerialists  who  assert  loudly 
that  Russia  shall  not  have  Herat,  and  who  still  maintain  the 
excellence  of  the  conduct  which  four  years  ago  made  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  Russia  having  Herat  whenever 
she  chose.  The  next  most  wonderful  people  are  the  people  who, 
like  Mr.  Forbes,  imagine  that  Russia  will,  if  we  do  not  interfere, 
have  any  difficulty  in  absorbing  Afghanistan.  And  not  much 
behind  them  are  the  people  who,  li  :o  Mr.  Slagg,  talk  of  our 
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having  to  make  Afghanistan  a  British  province  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  and  whether  a  war  be  now  avoided  or  not,  when  the  question 
is  whether  Afghanistan  is  to  be  a  .Russian  province,  or  whether 
we  choose  to  tight  to  prevent  it. 


NADESCHDA. 

R.  GORING  THOMAS'S  place  is  henceforth  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  musicians.  Ilis  Esmeralda  formed  a  stepping- 
stone  ;  Nadeschda  raises  him  higher  and  secures  his  position. 
When  success  is  won  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas,  there  is  usually  on  one  hand  a  tendency  to  undue  praise, 
and  on  the  other  to  depreciation  ;  the  just  mean  is  rarely  hit.  We 
must  not  place  the  composer  of  Nadeschda  on  a  level  with  the 
composer  of  Faust — of  the  most  popular  Faust  that  is — but  a  lower 
place  than  one  by  the  side  of  the  author  of  Mireille  should  not  be 
awarded  to  the  young  English  musician.  Nadeschda  is  not  marked 
by  the  inspiration  which  stamps  Boito’s  Mefistofele  ;  but  all  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  M.  Massenet  of  French  masters  and  of  Signor 
Ponchielli  of  Italians,  can  certainly  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas.  Amongst  his  English  brethren  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  because  his  aim  is  higher  than  that  which  has  animated 
composers  of  successful  English  operas.  The  writing  of  beautiful 
ballads  is  a  rare  gift,  and  we  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  disparage 
the  melodies  of  Balfe,  Vincent  Wallace,  and  their  compeers.  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  as  a  melodist,  is  equal  to  the  best,  but  though 
his  powers  are  obvious  he  has  never  been  called  on  to  set,  at 
least  amateurs  have  never  heard  his  setting  of,  a  serious  story. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  with  us  that  Sterndale 
Bennett  wrote  no  opera.  But  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
that  melody  which  some  modern  writers  of  opera  affect  to  despise, 
because,  as  it  is  suspected,  they  cannot  produce  it,  the  admission 
must  be  made  that  the  scheme  of  Nadeschda  is  infinitely  more 
artistic  and  complete  than  were  the  schemes  of  the  operas  written 
by  Balfe  and  Wallace.  Their  best  work's  were  broad  and  effective 
(sketches  in  outline  ;  Mr.  Gonng  Thomas  strives  to  paint  a  har¬ 
moniously  coloured  picture.  Their  design  was  to  write  so  many 
ballads,  with  an  occasional  duet  or  trio,  and  a  chorus,  which  was 
only  a  rough  suggestion  of  what  is  now  understood  as  a  finale,  to 
emploj  the  technical  term,  at  the  end  of  an  act.  Of  orchestral  colour 
there  was  little  more  than  that  a  soldierlike  song  was  introduced 
and  accompanied  by  brass,  and  airs  of  a  tender  nature  by  quiet 
orchestration.  The  art  of  giving  character  to  the  music  of  each  per¬ 
sonage  was  not  even  understood  to  be  desirable  ;  if  they  all  sang 
tuneiully,  with  some  broad  regard  for  the  situation,  that  was 
enough.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writing  of  opera  at  the  present 
d  iy,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  essential  that  music  mus‘  interpret  cha¬ 
racter  and  incident,  is  a  very  much  more  delicate  and  difficult 
task  than  was  the  composition  of  the  ballad  opera.  Before  those 
points  which  are  now  considered  essential  were  formulated  their 
necessity  was  perceived  by  the  great  masters.  In  Fidelio  we  note 
in  the  orchestra  the  knocking  at  the  prison  doors;  in  Fon 
Giovanni  the  approaching  tramp  of  the  murdered  Commander 
is  heard  in  the  music.  Justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  Gluck 
for  pointing  the  way  which  Wagner  travelled,  with  deviations, 
however,  into  dense  and  impenetrable  thickets. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Nadeschda  and  see  how  far  that 
work  satishes  requirements.  Mr.  Goring  Thomas  has,  in  the  first 
place,  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his  author.  The  story  of 
Runeberg,  upon  which  Nadeschda  is  founded,  is  admirably  suited 
to  musical  illustration.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  plot  that  the 
characters  should  be  so  few.  As  most  people  are  by  this  time 
aware,  there  are  but  five  personages  in  the  story.  Nadeschda,  the 
Russian  peasant  girl ;  the  two  brothers,  Voldemar  the  worthy  and 
Ivan  the  base ;  their  mother  tae  Princess  Natalia,  and  the  serf 
Ostap,  who  loves  Nadeschda,  as  do  the  two  Princes  according  to 
their  natures.  The  skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis  in  making 
four  powerful  acts  out  of  the  legend  he  has  borrowed  is  to  be 
warmly  commended.  Put  very  briefly,  the  plot  shows  how 
Voldemar  comes  to  his  estate  and  loves  the  serf  Nadeschda,  who 
recognizes  in  him  the  lover  of  her  happy  day-dreams.  Voldemar 
has  promised  his  brother  any  gilt  he  asks ;  Ivan  claims  Nadeschda, 
whom  thereupon  Voldemar  frees,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  his 
power  to  give  her  at  the  time  when  he  has  said  he  would  grant  any 
request.  Ivan's  furious  insolence  causes  Voldemar  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  castle.  Ivan  seeks  the  Princess's  aid,  and  she,  in  bitter 
wrath  at  the  thought  of  her  son  marrying  Nadeschda,  as  he  vows 
he  will  do,  produces  a  decree  of  banishment  signed  by  the  Empress, 
but  with  a  blank  where  the  name  of  the  victim  may  be  written. 
This,  she  declares,  she  will  fill  in  with  the  name  of  her  son 
Voldemar  unless  Nadeschda  resigns  her  hopes  ;  and  the  girl  nobly 
begs  that  her  lover  may  be  spared,  and  she  herself  banished. 
Meantime  Ivan  has  striven  to  abduct  Nadeschda;  Ostap  has 
interfered  and  stabbed  Ivan,  who  dies,  imploring  pardon  from  his 
brother  and  the  girl  be  would  have  wronged.  This  story  is  told 
with  an  amount  of  literary  taste  and  feeling  that  are  comparatively 
new  to  opera.  Except  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett's  book  of  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  nothing  approaching  the  book  of  Nadeschda 
has  been  provided  for  the  composer  of  any  opera  that  has  been 
beard  in  London.  In  his  effort  after  commendable  simplicity  Mr. 
Julian  Sturgis  at  times  becomes  commonplace,  as  when  he  makes 
Ivan  say,  “  Nadeschda  hated  me,  And  I,  who  did  not  like  her 
hatred,  I  brought  her  here  to  smite  her.”  Inllated  language  is  to 


be  strenuously  avoided ;  but  something  stronger  than  “  did  not 
like  her  hatred  ”  is  necessary.  Such  weaknesses  are  rare.  For 
the  most  part  the  book  is  good  in  itself,  and  has  the  special  merit 
of  suitability  to  musical  treatment. 

The  short  prelude  is  curiously  attractive.  An  allegro  energico 
burst  for  full  orchestra  subsides,  and  the  clarionet  first  gives  out  a 
pathetic  phrase,  of  which  some  use  is  subsequently  made,  though 
this  idea  of  the  Leitmotiv  is  far  from  being  overdone ;  when 
Nadeschda  first  enters  we  expect  it — that  it  has  reference  to  her 
is  at  once  clear — and  it  does  not  come.  The  oboe  and  strings 
then  lead  into  a  very  beautiful  song  which  Nadeschda  sings  in  the 
second  act ;  and  presently  the  oboe,  unaccompanied,  gives  out 
again  the  Nadeschda  Motiv,  but  this  time  altered,  so  that  the 
sweetness  has  about  it  the  expression  of  sadness.  Simple  in  itself 
as  the  phrase  is,  it  is  rich  in  significance.  Harp,  violins,  and 
wood-wind  repeat  Nadeschda's  song  (,;  As  when  the  snowdrift”), 
and,  with  a  passage  for  tremolo  violins,  the  prelude,  which  has 
begun  in  G  minor,  ends  in  the  major  key.  The  opening  chorus, 
sung  by  peasants,  the  serfs  of  Voldemar,  in  a  fruitful  summer 
landscape,  is  remarkable  for  its  air  of  joyousness  ;  and  Nadeschda’s 
song  to  the  river,  which  in  its  flowing  murmurs  to  her  a  message 
of  love,  is  singularly  fanciful.  Fragments  of  reflective  melody  for 
voice  and  orchestra  are  interwoven.  At  times  the  strings,  a  bar 
behind  the  voice,  echo  her.  The  song  is  sung  as  Nadeschda 
stands  on  a  rustic  bridge,  looking  down  into  the  stream ;  the 
whole  episode  is  romantic  and  impressive.  Voldemar  and  Ivan 
have  entered,  and  seen  the  girl.  In  the  second  act,  which  takes 
place  in  the  castle  prepared  for  the  reception  that  is  to 
welcome  Voldemar,  he  and  Nadeschda  again  meet,  and  a  very 
graceful  scene  takes  place  between  them.  The  simplicity  of 
the  girl's  utterance,  the  growing  tenderness  of  Voldemar,  are 
expressed,  and  in  what  follows  Mr.  Goring  Thomas’s  researches 
into  such  Russian  music  as  is  attainable  bear  fruit.  The  rhythm 
of  the  somewhat  uncouth  Northern  strains  is  caught,  and  the 
orchestra  responds.  Russia  has  very  little  music  that  can  be 
called  “  national,”  but  old  ballads  exist,  and  these  the  composer 
has  evidently  studied.  The  legend  of  Czar  Peter,  sung  by 
the  peasants  as  they  march  round  the  hall,  is  purely  character¬ 
istic,  and  the  ballet  is  altogether  charming.  The  wife’s  rejection 
of  silver  sleeve  and  gold  ring  proffered  by  her  husband,  and  her 
submission  to  the  silken  whip,  are  described  in  words  and  panto¬ 
mime.  A  dance  in  three-four  time  follows,  and  then  comes  the 
game  of  hunting  the  golden  ring,  which  is  passed  round  the  circle 
of  girls,  while  the  principal  dancer  seeks  to  overtake  it.  Here, 
too,  voices — “  Guess,  oh  maiden,  guess,  oh  pretty  one  ” — accom¬ 
pany  the  action.  The  air  is  in  two-four  time,  and  moves  chiefly 
in  triplets.  The  ballet  is  full  of  delightful  passages,  and  the 
melody  singularly  fresh,  as  well  as  graceful.  Are  we  doing  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas  injustice  in  hinting  a  wonder  whether  the  “  Guess, 
oh  maiden  ”  passage  has  any  resemblance  to  Esmeralda  ?  A  remi¬ 
niscence  of  this  work  seems  to  be  awakened,  but  we  have  not  the 
score  within  reach,  and  may  be  wrong.  Nadeschda’s  succeeding 
soDg,  “  As  when  the  snowdrift,”  will  do  a  great  deal  towards 
popularizing  the  opera.  The  rich  and  flowing  melody  is  varied  in 
its  repetition,  the  manner  in  which  the  orchestra  closes  passages 
in  it  is  very  pleasing.  To  the  end  the  interest,  musical  and 
dramatic,  is  admirably  sustained.  There  is  vigour  in  the  drinking 
song  in  which  Ivan,  who  has  demanded  Nadeschda  as  his  gift, 
fiercely  derides  his  brother,  who  by  freeing  the  girl  evades  his 
promise.  As  a  rule,  an  act  ends  with  much  clamour,  made  by 
characters  who  lean  over  the  footlights  with  arms  outspread ; 
in  contrast  to  which  is  the  effective  ending  of  the  act  by  a 
prayer,  “  The  bright  day  ends  in  woe,”  sung  by  the  serfs  who 
have  seen  Ivan  driven  from  the  hall  after  he  lias  drawn  his  sword 
on  his  elder  brother. 

There  are  tine  passages  in  the  love  duet  of  the  third  act,  but 
here  the  effects  strike  us  as  being  built  up  not  without  labour. 
The  crescendos  would  scarcely  have  been  written  had  not  the 
device  been  a  favourite  one  of  Herr  Wagner.  The  duet  is 
striking,  only  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  spontaneity  which  is 
so  manifest  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  opera.  For  the  rest  we  do 
not  recognize  great  dramatic  power  in  the  final  scenes,  but 
dramatic  propriety  is  always  observed.  There  is  invariably  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  music.  It  is,  however,  rather  in  the  expression 
of  tenderness  than  of  passion  that  Mr.  Goring  Thomas  ia 
at  his  best.  Though  there  will  doubtless  be  many  Nadeschdas 
in  time  to  come,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  superior  to  Mme. 
Valleria.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  in  every  way  done  justice  to 
the  work  entrusted  to  him,  and  among  the  most  judicious  of 
his  steps  is  the  securing  of  this  excellent  artist  for  the  character 
of  the  heroine.  It  will  have  been  seen  what  the  part  demands. 
Mme.  Valleria  falls  nowhere  short.  The  visionary  grace  she  im¬ 
parts  to  the  River  Song  is  one  of  many  most  meritorious  points. 
Mr.  McGuckin,  too,  does  extremely  wTell.  He  has  ceased  to  behave 
like  the  ordinary  operatic  tenor — that  ia  to  say,  like  a  badly 
constructed  automaton.  He  always  sang  with  taste,  and  here  he 
finds  much  music  of  a  sort  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  tenor,  in¬ 
cluding  a  song,  “  Now  is  the  hour  of  soft  enchantment,”  which 
will  become  popular.  Neither  prima  donna  nor  tenor  is  always 
audible  in  the  words.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty  as  Ivan 
and  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  as  the  Princess  do  better.  Mr.  Crotty 
is  in  all  ways  an  excellent  Ivan.  Mr.  Raudegger  conducted.  If 
he  does  not  always  scrupulously  observe  the  directions  of  the  score, 
it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  his  variations  have  the  composer’s 
approval.  The  choristers  sang  very  creditably.  The  choruses  are 
not  easy,  and  will  doubtless  be  given  with  greater  precision  on 
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future  occasions.  To  have  in  the  brief  repertory  of  English  opera 
so  excellent  a  work  as  Nadeschda  is  much.  It  is  more  that  the 
composer  should  be  a  young  musician  still  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  inspirited  with  the  confidence  which  success  engenders. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  HEAVY  GUNS. 

A  GOVERNMENT  department  could  not  approach  more  nearly 
to  a  confession  of  fallibility  than  by  appointing  a  Committee 
to  report  on  something  it  has  done.  It  is  understood  naturally 
that  the  Committee  shall  carefully  abstain  from  blaming  the 
department  or  anybody  in  it,  and  shall  treat  its  performances  as  if 
they  were  natural  phenomena  which  man  must  humbly  accept. 
The  country  may  congratulate  itself  that  the  War  Office  has  been 
led  to  admit  the  advisability  of  an  investigation  into  the  value  of 
the  new  pattern  of  guns  which  Woolwich  is  now  turning  out  in 
its  leisurely  fashion.  These  guns  are  not  prepossessing  objects  to 
the  eye  of  the  practical  engineer.  A  distinguished  naval  officer, 
seeing  them  mounted  in  a  ship  under  his  command,  vowed 
with  much  emphasis  that  they  should  not  be  fired  while  he 
was  on  board.  They  are  long  and  slim,  and  taper  to  a  tulip 
mouth,  and  they  weigh  several  tons  less  than  French  guns 
of  corresponding  calibre.  They  may  possess  the  unquestionable 
superiority  of  being  decorative;  but  unfortunately  they  also 
possess  the  trifling  defect  of  being  structurally  so  weak  that  no 
one  has  had  the  audacity  to  test  them  with  full  charges, 
and  some  have  actually  broken  down  under  half  charges.  One 
of  them  burst  a  few  months  ago  while  experimenting  with 
half  charges  of  different  powders,  and  a  Committee  has  been  sitting 
upon  the  fragments  ever  since.  The  gun  gave  way  where  any  good 
mechanician  would  have  predicted  its  failure,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  metal  was  reduced  in  thickness  far  faster  than  the  pres¬ 
sure  inside  of  the  bore  decreases  in  intensity.  However,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  could  not  accept  this  explanation,  and  it  tried  to  burst  a 
similar  gun  by  placing  wedges  inside  the  bore  to  jam  the  shot. 
Unfortunately  the  shot  strenuously  objected  to  being  jammed, 
and  some  other  theory  had  to  be  unearthed.  The  venerable 
air-space  fallacy  was  brought  forward  once  more,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  could  be  proved  to  be  possible  that  the  gun  had 
burst  because  the  projectile  had  not  been  rammed  home.  Some 
officious  person  now  called  attention  to  the  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  made  many  years  ago  by  Sir  W.  Palliser,  proving  that 
there  might  be  six  feet  of  air  between  the  powder  and  the  shot 
without  injury  to  a  well-made  gun.  After  this  the  Committee 
seem3  to  have  collapsed.  It  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  a 
new  gun  burst  with  half  a  charge  of  powder  ;  or,  if  it  does  know, 
it  has  been  unwilling  to  proclaim  its  knowledge.  That  the  War 
Office  has  been  driven  to  accept  the  view  that  the  gun  burst 
because  it  was  made  to  burst  may  be  inferred  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  Committee  to  find  out  in  which  way  really  good 
non-bursting  guns  may  be  procured.  In  the  meantime  the  country 
has  to  do  without  guns  and,  practically  speaking,  without  ships, 
as  they  cannot  be  put  in  commission  for  want  of  armament. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  our  rulers  that  this  most 
important  Committee  includes  representatives  of  the  firms  of 
Whitworth  and  Armstrong.  To  speak  more  correctly,  these  re¬ 
presentatives  are  the  Committee,  the  military  and  naval  mem¬ 
bers  being  added  for  appearance  sake.  The  State  has  no  staff 
of  scientific  gunmakers  upon  which  it  can  rely  upon  emergencies, 
and  after  allowing  amateurs  to  reduce  it  to  a  defenceless  con¬ 
dition,  is  obliged  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  two  firms,  having 
interests  of  the  most  powerful  kind  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  nation.  This  is  simply  ringing  the  old  changes  once 
more  upon  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and  Woolwich  from  absolutely 
helpless  subserviency  to  which  are  attributable  all  the  failures  and 
evils  that  now  paralyse  our  defensive  services.  To  the  first  we 
owe  obstinate  adhesion  to  muzzle-loading  for  years  after  modern 
gunnery  had  completely  outgrown  the  system,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  crass  ignorance  in  which  we  now  find  the  Ordnance 
Department  as  to  the  elementary  principles  of  breechloading 
artillery'.  To  the  second  we  owe  the  prevalence  of  a  preposterous 
superstition  concerning  the  impossibility  of  making  good  guns  of 
anything  but  fluid-compressed  steel,  a  vain  superstition  which 
holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  systematic  use  of  the  ordinary 
steel  of  English  makers  for  the  artillery  of  nations  who  are  years 
ahead  of  us  in  great  guns.  Fluid-compressed  steel  is  theoretically 
and  practically  useless,  and,  despite  its  much-vaunted  superiority, 
very  little,  if  any,  of  it  is  manufactured  at  all. 

To  the  third,  with  its  ridiculous  organization  and  inadequate 
provision  both  of  men  and  appliances,  wo  owe  it  that  we  neither 
have  scientific  gunmakers  capable  of  checking  the  whims  of  our 
monopolists,  nor  have  we  the  finishing  plant  capable  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  day.  These  grave  defects  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  remedied  by  a  Committee  in  which  the  very  agencies  to 
which  they  are  due  have  things  their  own  way'.  In  order  to  get 
out  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  now  move,  we  must  have 
inquiry  and  action  by  an  independent  body  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  nation,  instead  of  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to 
keep  hold  of  lucrative  monopolies.  The  country  must  bo  put  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  avail  itself 
of  the  economy  and  excellence  which  are  only  to  bo  got  from  free 
competition.  We  have  been  told  that  Sheffield,  &c.  cannot  supply 
heavy  forgings  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  required ;  yet  firms 
like  Messrs.  Vickers  have  made  forgings  40  per  cent,  heavier  than 


the  heaviest  which  have  been  so  far  required  by  "Woolwich  or 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  com¬ 
pleting  a  forging-press  capable  of  manipulating  ingots  of  any  size 
limited  only"  by  the  capacity  of  its  adjunct,  the  crane,  which  can 
lift  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  last  week  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  and  very  imperfectly  reported,  as  such  things  usually 
are,  by  the  daily  papers.  Mr.  Anderson  showed  that  there  is  no 
competition  either  for  guns  or  the  machinery  by  which  they  are 
worked,  and  that  though  the  country  is  rendered  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  one  firm,  that  firm  is  so  far  from  being  under  corre¬ 
sponding  obligations  to  the  country  that  the  greater  part  of  its 
business  is  done  with  foreign  Governments.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  such  a  relationship  as  exists  between  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Krupp.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  French 
system,  which  keeps  all  the  private  makers  in  the  country  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  supply  of  the  Government.  There  are  great  advantages 
in  the  Russian  system,  which  maintains  a  vast  arsenal  directed  by 
a  highly  trained  scientific  staff,  and  renders  the  Government  quite 
independent  of  all  private  manufacturers.  But  for  our  system,  which 
neither  keeps  a  Krupp  at  our  disposal,  though  we  pay  more  than 
Ivrupp’s  prices ;  nor  gives  us  the  benefits  of  competition,  though 
nowhere  is  competition  more  keen  and  efficacious  ;  nor  supplies  us 
with  a  complete  and  independent  arsenal  furnishing  all  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said.  We  have  the 
disadvantages  of  all  three  systems,  and  the  advantages  of  none.  To 
produce  an  arsenal  fit  to  be  compared  with  Aboukoff  would  require 
an  outlay  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  consent. 
It  would  further  require  time,  since  a  gun-making  plant  is  not  put 
down  in  a  day  or  a  year,  while  a  scientific  statl  to  replace  our 
present  haphazard  selections  of  artillery  officers  is  an  affair  of  slow 
growth.  Private  manufacturers  could  make  guns  and  machinery 
to  any  given  specifications  ;  but  at  present  we  have  no  fixed  type 
of  mountings,  nor  does  the  Ordnance  Department  know  how  to 
design  a  gun.  Moreover,  finished  guns  of  a  large  size  require 
costly  plant  of  no  use  for  other  purposes,  which  private  makers 
would  not  lay  down  without  the  assurance  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ment.  But  modern  guns  are  made  in  sections,  and  there  is  no 
more  necessity  for  all  the  sections  being  made  in  one  place  than 
for  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  being  turned  out  in  one  shop.  There 
are  abundance  of  steel-makers  who  can  produce  gun-tubes  and 
rings  of  any  required  dimensions,  and  of  quality  at  least  equal  to 
anything  that  can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  rough  parts  of  guns,  and 
Woolwich  ought  to  desist  from  any  notion  of  competing  in  the 
production  of  steel,  and  ought  to  become  simply  a  large  finishing 
and  testing  shop.  By  concentrating  its  energies  in  this  way,  the 
Arsenal  might,  without  a  large  outlay,  render  itself  capable  of 
turning  out  finished  guns  at  a  rate  at  least  approximate  to 
the  national  needs ;  and  the  supply  of  the  rough  parts  would, 
under  a  system  of  competition,  become  practically  unlimited. 
It  is  obvious  that  even  under  such  a  system  the  Ordnance 
Department  would  require  reorganization.  We  need  practical 
men  at  Woolwich  abreast  of  all  the  science  of  the  day,  free 
from  the  amateurish  fads  about  excessive  lightness  ot  guns 
and  impossible  tensile  strengths,  and  paid  salaries  which  will 
ensure  their  retention  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Seven  or  eight 
tons  saved  on  the  weight  of  a  gun  to  be  carried  by  a  ship  like  the 
Inflexible  is  comparatively  trivial ;  but  the  attempt  to  secure  it 
may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  produce  guns  that  give  way  in  the 
middle,  and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  imposition  of  ridiculous 
tests,  which  have  deprived  the  country  of  material  which  other 
nations  and  private  purchasers  buy  with  avidity. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

AT  Suffolk  Street  the  exhibition  is  of  the  average  quality  of 
recent  years.  The  fuller  representation  of  British  art,  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  late  accessions  to  the  Society,  is 
not  realized.  New  men  have  not  brought  the  stimulus  and  force  that 
might  regenerate  a  venerable  and  somewhat  inflexible  artistic  body. 
One  very  striking  fact  is  evident  on  all  sides  which,  whatever  its 
causes  may  be,  is  clearly  responsible  for  much  of  the  flatness  aud 
iteration  that  characterize  the  show.  The  feeble  support  the 
Society  receives  from  most  of  its  stronger  members  is  truly  dis¬ 
tressing,  if  not  quite  inexplicable.  Mr.  Brewtnall  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Hill  contribute  nothing.  A  large  number  of  capable  painters  make 
a  display  that  only  suggests  they  havo  reserved  themselves  for 
Burlington  House  ;  they  are  offenders  by  omission,  not  because  the 
work  they  send  is  bad,  but  because  they  substitute  sketches  aud 
studies  of  rough  and  even  hasty  execution  for  pictures  of  import¬ 
ance.  Mr.  W.  Christian  Symons,  whose  powers  justify  the  highest 
expectations,  is  prominent  among  these.  If  all  this  reserve  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  another  place  supplies  a  better  market,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  art,  and  a  doubtful  policy  in  the  artist.  Good  and  bad 
alike,  all  works  can  be  seen  with  easo  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
Galleries,  and  good  work  is  invariably  placed  where  it  should  be — 

I  on  the  line.  It  seems  strange  that  men  who  reverence  their 
art  should  be  willing  to  risk  the  perils  that  proved  disastrous  to 
j  many  a  painting  of  merit  at  last  year’s  Academy,  when  they  are 
certain  of  adequate  reception  at  SuflolkStreot  if  they  loyally  support 
their  Society.  Is  it  possible  they  prefer  to  be  skied  with  Mesdag 
and  Emile  Wauters,  yards  high  above  the  significant  line  of 
British  art  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  und  others  who  instruct 
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the  intelligent  foreigner  ?  If  such  views  are  general  among  the 
younger  members,  there  is  little  to  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  majority  of 
recent  members.  lie  is  no  advocate  of  absenteeism  or  reserve. 
He  is  represented  by  a  portrait  which  he  prefers  to  call  an 
“Arrangement  in  Black  ”  (350),  and  by  a  number  of  little  jests 
in  water-colour,  “Notes  ”  in  green  and  silver,  blue  and  silver,  and 
the  like,  thrown  from  the  exuberant  portfolio.  These  may  distract 
and  amuse,  but  they  should  not  detain  the  serious.  Mr.  Whistler’s 
portrait  of  Senor  Sarasate  is  a  great  achievement,  a  masterly 
example  of  skill  and  audacity.  The  violinist,  in  evening  dress, 
with  instrument  in  hand,  is  presented  in  a  medium  of  gloom, 
whose  profundity  is  measurable  as  “  darkness  visible,”  in  which 
the  figure  appears  with  brilliant  distinction  and  actuality.  The 
force  of  the  impression,  astonishing  though  it  be,  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  vivid  individuality  of  the  work.  The  most  potent 
similitude  has  something  of  the  shadowy  and  evanescent  in  paint¬ 
ing,  if  it  be  not  vital  with  spiritual  "fire  and  inspiration  ;  Mr. 
Whistler’s  sympathetic  work  possesses  this  quality  in  a  notable 
degree.  In  other  ways  Mr.  Whistler's  personality  has  affected 
the  exhibition.  A  very  ordinary  study  of  flowers  is  called  by  one 
exhibitor  “  A  Harmony  in  Red  and  Yellow.”  This  detestable  affec¬ 
tation  is  becoming  intolerably  common,  and  honest,  common-sense 
titles,  such  as  “  A  Flower  Piece,”  or  “  Landscape,  with  Cattle,” 
have  just  now  a  peculiar  charm.  Even  Mr.  Whistler’s  “Notes” 
have  their  imitators,  whose  quality  cannot  be  better  felt  than 
by  comparing  Mr.  Little’s  “  Fulham  Road  ”  (48)  and  Mr.  Whistler's 
green  and  silver  “  Honfleur  ”  (634).  The  one  is  false  and  feeble, 
the  other  a  true  impression  of  aerial,  vaporous  distance.  Mr.  A. 
Ludovici  junior's  “A  Little  White  Note”  (42)  is  pretty  and 
delicate ;  but  its  title  involves  a  little  black  pun.  Mr.  ITarpur 
Pennington’s  portrait,  “  A  Little  White  Girl”  (40),  is  an  unhappy 
flattery  of  Mr.  Whistler  and  a  composition  of  incredible  ugliness. 

In  landscape  there  is  not  much  to  note.  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's 
“ Poole  Harbour — Evening”  (385)  has  much  solemnity  of  colour 
and  the  poetic  feeling  that  is  most  attractive  and  moving.  Two 
other  artists,  eminent  colourists  too,  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid  and  Mr.  John 
A\  hite,  are  seen  to  advantage,  though  not  in  important  pictures. 
Mr.  Reid's  “  Ducklings  ”  (220)  has  wonderful  force  and  intensity ; 
the  rendering  of  fierce  sunlight  is  accentuated  by  the  whitened 
farmyard-wall  and  black  figure  in  the  foreground,  and  the  tone  of 
the  old  barn  beyond  and  the  heavy-foliaged  elms  is  delicious.  In 
Mr.  White’s  “  Senning  Cove”  (107)  the  grey  gleaming  sea  is  most 
harmoniously  combined  with  the  mystery  of  the  rich  dusky  land¬ 
scape.  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace’s  “South  Downs”  (144)  has  breadth  and 
atmosphere,  with  something  of  the  spacious  quality  and  impressive¬ 
ness  of  Copley  Fielding.  Air.  Picknell’s  “  A  Stormy  Day  ”  (213) 
is  an  effective  transcript  of  nature,  if  somewhat  hard  and  theatrical. 
Mr.  Anderson  Hague’s  “  Conway  ”  (360)  is  obviously  a  painter's 
exercise,  heavy  and  denature.  Skilled  and  simple  method  and 
respect  for  the  example  of  Constable  are  plainly  visible  in  Mr. 
Edwin  Nichols  bright  little  landscape  “  Showery  Weather  ”  (256). 

Mr.  W.  T.  Dannat  sends  several  studies,  full  of  almost  brutal 
vigour,  and  unaffectedly  sombre.  The  head  of  a  young  man  (474), 
notwithstanding  its  power,  is  little  representative  of  the  artist’s 
capacity  ;  nor  is  his  “Spanish  Peasant  ”  (46)  an  index  of  his  ver¬ 
satility.  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler,  Mr.  Yeend  King,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wyllie  are  among  the  artists  who  have  effaced  themselves  only 
less  completely  than  those  who  refrain  from  exhibition.  Mr. 
Sadler's  “  Bookworms  ”  (405)  is  not  without  humour  and  has  high 
technical  qualities ;  but  the  theme  is  exceedingly  trite,  and  is 
rather  tamely  treated.  Neither  Mr.  W.  II.  Gadsbv  nor  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gotch  support  their  reputation ;  Mr.  Gotch’s  “  A  Family  Por¬ 
trait  ”  (441)  is,  indeed,  a  clever  piece  of  naturalistic  genre , 
glaringly  vulgar,  and  most  audaciously  devoid  of  beauty  or  stjde. 
The  best  of  the  water-colours  are  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy's  admirable 
drawings  “The  Dutch  Herring  Fleet”  (552)  and  “Greenwich 
Hospital  ”  (693).  The  rolling  water  in  the  latter,  with  its  broad 
lights  on  the  grey-green  surface,  is  given  with  wonderful  truth 
and  movement.  The  drawing  displays  immense  knowledge  and 
observation  in  other  directions — in  the  brig  tacking  up-stream,  the 
line  sense  of  atmosphere,  of  freshness  and  vitality. 


AN  AMERICAN  DIVINE  ON  OPTIMISM. 

rjpHE  second  title  of  the  Andover  Review,  as  a  Magazine  of 
-L  Progressive  Orthodoxy  and  Modern  Religious  Thought,  may 
give  rise  to  “thoughts.”  It  would  at  least  be  interesting  to 
learn  more  definitely  in  what  sense  orthodoxy  is  supposed  to 
be  “progressive,”  unless  it  be  simply  meant  that  in  America — 
and  the  Andover  Revieiv  is  a  New  York  publication — no  religion 
can  hope  to  hold  its  own  which  does  not  at  least  arrogate 
that  name  to  itself.  No  doubt  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
doctrinal  progress  during  recent  years,  but  the  talkers  have  not 
usually  been  either  anxious  to  appropriate  or  apt  to  receive  any 
special  credit  for  orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  avowed 
champions  of  orthodoxy  have  been  more  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
claiming  than  of  adopting  such  an  epithet  as  progressive,  and  have 
often  indeed  insisted  that  in  matters  of  Christian  belief  to  be  novel 
means  to  be  heterodox.  We  do  not  of  course  forget  the  famous 
“  theory  of  development,”  but  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Andover  Review  is  conducted  on  the  lines  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  theology.  However  as  regards  the  particular  article 


standing  first  in  the  number  now  before  us,  with  which  alone 
we  are  here  concerned,  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  this  inquiry. 
Dr.  Hopkins's  dissertation  on  “  Optimism  ” — or  as  it  is  oddly 
misprinted  on  the  cover,  “  Optism  ” — is  unimpeachably  orthodox, 
“but  bears  no  very  evident  marks  of”  progressive  thought.  In 
the  main  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  what  he  says^but  we 
do  not  quite  perceive  why  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  it.  Optimism  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  the  doctrine 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  pessimism  that  it  is 
the  worst,  and  when  a  Christian  apologist  comes  forward  to  main¬ 
tain  the  former  view,  he  of  course  intends  to  combat  the  sceptical 
indictment  against  the  goodness  or  omnipotence  of  the  Creator, 
derived  from  the  alleged  imperfection  or  failure  of  His  work. 

I  he  impression  left  on  my  mind,”  said  Carlyle,  after  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  a  distinguished  Agnostic  writer  of  the  day,  “  was 

that,  it.  the  Almighty  had  consulted  Mr. - before  He  made  the 

world,  it  would  have  been  a  much  better  world  than  it  is.”  Mill 
was  far  too  modest  and  serious  a  thinker  to  suggest  that  he  could 
himself  have  improved  on  the  design  of  the  Creator,  but  he 
has  brought,  as  is  well  known,  a  tremendous  indictment  against 
“  nature,”  which  does  every  day  nearly  all  the  things  which 
men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  every  day  for  doing  to  one 
another.  “Nature,”  he  adds,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  eloquence, 
“impales  men,  breaks  them  as  if  on  the  wheel,  casts  them  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  burns  them  to  death,  crushes  them 
with  stones  like  the  first  Christian  martyr,  starves  them  with 
hunger,  freezes  them  with  cold,  poisons  them  by  the  quick 
or  slow  process  of  her  exhalations,  and  has  hundreds  of  other 

hideous  deaths  in  reserve,  such  as  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  a 

Nabis  or  a  Domitian  never  surpassed.”  And  he  observes  that. 
“  optimists  in  their  attempts  to  prove  that  ‘  whatever  is,  is  right,’ 
are  obliged  to  maintain,  not  that  Nature  ever  turns  one  'step 
from  her  path  in  order  to  avoid  trampling  us  into  destruction,  but 
that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect  that  she 

should.  And  his  inference  is  that  the  Maker  of  such  a  world 

as  this  cannot  possibly  be  both  omnipotent  and  beneficent.  That 
is  of  course  the  objection  which  an  optimist  advocate  of  religious 
belief  proposes  to  meet,  especially  if  he  starts,  like  Dr.  Hoplrins, 
with  the  rather  startling  assertion  that  “theism  implies  optimism.” 
These  are  the  first  words  of  his  paper  ;  and  he  amplifies  it  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that,  “  if  there  be  a  God  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,”  and  He  has  not  “  originated  the  best  possible  system,  pro¬ 
vided  the  best  possible  system  is  possible” — rather  an  odd  proviso  bv 
the  way — “  we  see  no  escape  from  the  dilemma — either  He  could 
not,  and  then  lie  is  deficient  in  power,  or  He  would  not,  and  then 
He  is  deficient  in  goodness.”  That  was  precisely  Mill’s  dilemma, 
and  he  inclined  to  the  first  alternative,  of  a  limited  deity.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  Dr.  Hopkins  has  got  through  nearly  two-thirds 
of  his  article  before  he  touches  on  the  real  point  at  issue  at  all.  Of 
the  former  and  longer  portion,  it  may  be  justly  said — as  a  devout 
and  long-suffering  auditor  replied  "to  a'  question  about  a  very 
tedious  and  indifferent  sermon — “  Well,  it  was  all  on  the  side  of 
religion  and  virtue.”  Dr.  Hopkins  is  all  on  the  side  of  religion 
and  virtue,  but  we  can  hardly  commend  his  argument  to  those  who 
are  disturbed .  by  the  objections  of  irreligion  and  unbelief.  Our 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

He  first  insists  that  the  best  possible  system  is  not  possible,  by 
whichhe  appears  to  mean  that  we  are  not  adequate  judges  of  what 
is  really  best : — 

What  has  just  been  said  would  be  true  if  there  were  no  physical  or  moral 
evil.  That  there  might  have  been  a  system  from  which  these  should  have 
been  excluded  I  have  no  doubt;  but  whether  such  a  system  would  have 
been  compatible  with  such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  would  be  involved  in  the 
best  possible  system  is  the  question.  With  our  limited  powers  it  would  be 
impossible  for  11s  to  say  beforehand  whether  the  best  possible  system  would 
exclude  evil,  or,  if  evil  were  admitted,  to  what  extent  it  might'be  permitted 
to  go. 

That  is  true  no  doubt,  but  it  had  been  said  much  more  forcibly  by 
Bishop  Butler  long  ago.  We  are  then  informed  that,  if  the  world 
was  created  by  a  perfect  Being,  we  should  expect  it  to  be 
itself  “  perfect,  as  it  came  from  His  hand,”  and  if  the  Bible  was 
also  given  by  Him,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  it  “  a  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  that  perfection.”  And  the  writer  proceeds  to 
show  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  man  and  the  world  were  created 
in  a  state  of  perfection.  In  man  there  was  a  perfect  harmony 
between  the  conscience  and  the  will,  between  different  individuals, 
between  man  and  external  nature,  between  man  and  “  the  animal 
creation” — meaning  the  lower  animals,  over  which  dominion  was 
given  him  by  his  Maker— and  lastly  between  man  and  God.  This 
perfect  state  however  came  speedily  to  an  end,  but  the  next  thing 
which  “  has  come  directly  from  God  ”  was  the  Law  given  on 
Sinai,  and  that  also  tvas  perfect.  By  perfect  the  writer  means  here 
exhaustive,  and  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was 
both  supplemented  and  reinterpreted  by  a  greater  than  Moses; 
however  let  that  pass.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  perfection  was 
again  exhibited  in  the  Person  of  the  sinless  Redeemer,  but  ob¬ 
serves,  as  though  parenthetically,  that  “  so  imperfect  are  the 
moral  results  that,  looking  only  at  what  we  see  now,  the  system  is 
a  failure:’  It  is  just  there,  of  course,  that  the  whole  gist  of 
the  sceptical  objection  lies.  But  Dr.  Hopkins  proceeds  serenely  to 
sum  up  his  results: — 

Thus  do  we  have  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  beginning,  perfection  ;  in  the 
middle,  sin,  struggle,  apparent  defeat,  but  still,  where  it  is  logically 
demanded,  perfection  ;  in  the  end,  victory,  and  again,  perfection.  Iiut  so 
far  ns  we  have  perfection  we  have  optimism,  and,  if  we  allow  that  evil  may 
enter  at  all  into  the  best  possible  system,  we  have  reason,  from  the  per¬ 
fection  which  thus  runs  through  the  Scriptures,  to  believe  that  the  system 
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which  they  present  is  one  of  optimism.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  worthy  of  God  and  the  best  possible. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  after  he  has  got  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  dissertation,  does  it  first  occur  to  him  to  entertain  the  question 
of  “  optimism  in  the  world  as  it  is  ”  ;  and  he  tells  us  at  once  that 
“  looked  at  without  reference  to  a  future  life,  the  world  presents 
an  insoluble  mystery.’’  Both  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  may 
find  something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  he  thinks — mistakenly, 
we  suspect — that  each  has  equal  support  for  his  theory,  and 
suggests,  with  better  reason,  that  individual  views  on  the  matter 
are  more  likely  to  be  determined  by  temperament  than  by  logic. 

And  here  the  writer  for  the  first  time  really  comes  to  close 
quarters  with  the  sceptical  difficulty,  but  still  he  has  little  new  to 
say  about  it ;  he  rather  indeed  evades  than  grapples  with  the 
point  at  issue.  That  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life 
makes  it  the  more  “  perfectly  adapted  to  be  a  scene  of  probation 
under  a  remedial  system,”  may  be  true  enough,  but  will  hardly 
satisfy  those  who  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  designed  for 
a  period  of  probation.  And  when  Dr.  Hopkins  proceeds  to  insist 
on  “  the  amount  of  enjoyment  provided  for  in  it,”  and  even 
rouDdly  declares — in  language  somewhat  needlessly  pompous  and 
•elaborate — that,  “if  the  organization  as  related  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  had  necessitated  suffering,  as  it  readily  might,  it  would  have 
indicated  cruelty  on  the  part  of  God,”  adding  that  “  do  such 
thing  exists,”  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  done  very  imperfect 
justice  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  might  have  remembered  the 
Scriptural  aphorism  that  “  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward.”  We  are  very  far  indeed  from  meaning  to  say  or 
imply  that  this  “  indicates  cruelty  on  the  part  of  God,”  but,  as 
Dr.  Hopkins  leaves  the  matter,  that  would  be  the  natural  inference 
from  his  statement.  Every  sincere  Christian  will  of  course  see 
good  reason  for  believing  the  contrary ;  but  he  is  not,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  arguing  with  sincere  Christians.  Then  again  he  refers, 
though  without  Darning  or  quoting  him,  to  Tom  Paine's  famous 
contention  that  “  a  revelation,  which  is  to  be  received  as  true, 
ought  to  be  written  on  the  Sun,”  and  dismisses  it  as  excluding 
rational  inquiry  and  a  fair  use  of  the  intellect,  which  form  “  one 
great  element  of  probation.”  Here  again  he  may  be  relying  on 
Butler's  line  of  argument,  but  he  has  not  reproduced  and  still  less 
has  he  attempted  to  supplement  or  improve  upon  it.  Nor  does  be 
even  mention  the  reply  somewhere  suggested  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
to  the  effect  that  the  actual  and  visible  existence  of  Christianity  as 
a  fact  in  the  world’s  history  for  centuries  past  does  to  a  certain  extent 
supply  this  sort  of  external  evidence  for  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
and  would  have  a  more  palpable  and  cogent  force  for  outsiders  if 
Christians  were  more  in  harmony  among  themselves.  That  at  all 
events  is  a  consideration  which  to  many  readers  would  be  more 
impressive  than  anything  the  writer  has  suggested.  There  is  little 
in  his  paper,  as  we  intimated  before,  which  most  orthodox  believers 
would  not  be  ready  to  accept ;  but  there  is  quite  as  little,  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  doubters  or  shake  the  despairing  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  confirmed  pessimist.  Schopenhauer  would  have 
fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Hopkins  that  “  theism  implies  optimism  ” ; 
and  he  drew  the  inference,  spoken  not  only  in  his  heart,  but 
with  his  lips  :  “  There  is  no  God.”  And  many  who  stop  short  of 
the  extreme  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  and  would  shrink  still 
more  from  adopting  his  conclusion,  find  great  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  optimist  view  of  life,  and  are  inclined  to  fear 
at  least  that  “  nature  shrieks  against  their  creed,”  however 
earnestly  they  desire  to  recognize  its  truth.  To  such  inquirers  Dr. 
Hopkins  will  afford  little  help.  He  either  cannot  or  will  not 
frankly  acknowledge  the  great  strength  of  the  prima  facie  case 
against  optimism,  and  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  intelligent 
acceptance  of  revelation  puts  the  matter  in  a  very  difl'ereut  light, 
you  cannot  postulate  the  truth  of  revelation  in  arguing  with 
objectors  to  theism.  Mill  insisted  with  characteristic  candour  and 
clearness  of  view  that  Butler’s  defence  of  revelation  ought  to  be 
convincing  to  those  who  admitted — as  his  contemporary  opponents 
did  udmit — Butler's  theistic  premisses.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
modern  Agnostics  refuse  or  hesitate  to  admit.  Aud  they  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  in  “  a  Magazine  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy 
and  Modern  Thought”  some  more  plausible  solution  of  their 
difficulty  than  a  demand  that  they  should  begin  the  inquiry  by 
assuming  the  fundamental  point  in  dispute. 


TflE  PARIS  AND  BERLIN  BOURSES. 

rrHIE  effect  of  political  apprehension  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
-L  just  now  is  heightened  by  the  state  of  the  Paris  and  Berlin 
Bourses.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Paris  Bourse  has  been 
going  through  a  severe  crisis,  and  it  is  feared  that  at  the  end  of 
the  month  there  may  be  even  a  more  serious  crash.  At  the  timo 
of  the  panic  in  Paris  about  three  years  ago  the  great  financial 
establishments  combined  together  to  stay  its  progress.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  with  the  result,  however,  of  paralysing  the  Bourse  for  a 
long  lime.  It  was  notorious  that  a  great  number  of  speculators 
and  brokers  were  practically  bankrupt,  und  were  kept  upon  their 
feet  only  by  the  help  of  the  great  financial  establishments,  and  it 
was  expected  that  sooner  or  later  the  stocks  held  by  them  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  therefore  that  the  crisia  was  only 
prolonged.  Had  the  T’rench  Government  pursued  a  prudent 
policy,  had  the  finances  been  put  in  order  and  had  trade  revived, 
it  is  possible  that  the  object  of  the  great  financial  establishments 
might  have  been  attained.  Prices  might  gradually  have  recovered 


until  the  bankrupt  speculators  and  brokers  could  have  sold  with¬ 
out  serious  loss,  and  several  of  them  even  might  have  been  saved 
from  ruin  altogether.  But,  as  matters  turned  out,  the  hope 
proved  fallacious.  Egypt  was  thrown  into  anarchy,  the  French 
Government  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  adventure,  the  French 
finances  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  French  trade  grew  more 
and  more  depressed.  Consequently  the  Joint-stock  Companies 
that  had  sprung  up  all  over  France  in  such  a  plentiful  crop 
in  the  interval  between  1878  and  1881  were  for  the  most  part 
wound  up.  There  were  numerous  failures  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
Bourse  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  paralysis.  But  when  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  an  understanding,  was  arrived  at  between  France 
and  Germany,  a  new  hope  arose  that  at  last  the  crisis  had  been 
tided  over,  and  that  circumstances  were  so  altered  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  revival  of  speculation.  It  was  assumed  that  the  combina¬ 
tions  formed  by  Prince  Bismarck  were  intended  to  ensure  peace 
in  Europe,  that  a  modus  vivendi  between  France  and  Germany 
had  been  arrived  at,  and  that  therefore  France  was  free  to  devote 
her  whole  attention  to  the  extension  of  her  authority  beyond  sea 
and  to  the  development  of  her  material  resources  at  home.  In 
consequence  a  fresh  speculation  sprang  up ;  but  it  was  evident  to 
all  cool  observers  that  the  speculation  was  doomed  to  early  failure. 
Trade  had  not  improved  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  became  even  more 
depressed.  The  operations  in  China  continued,  and  the  finances 
grew  more  desperate.  When,  therefore,  the  French  reverse  at 
Langson  occurred,  and  the  Ferry  Ministry  was  suddenly  hurled 
from  power,  the  speculation  collapsed,  and  the  effect  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  dispute  between  our  own  country 
and  Bussia  respecting  the  Afghan  boundary.  The  possibility 
of  a  great  European  war  alarmed  all  interests  in  Paris  aud  pro¬ 
duced  a  crisis.  A  number  of  firms  in  the  coulisse,  or  outside 
market  of  the  Bourse,  suspended  payment,  and  their  failure  was 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  one  speculator,  son-in-law  of  a 
great  banker,  and  although  not  a  partner  in  the  firm,  yet  authorized 
to  sign  for  it  by  procuration.  lie  had  speculated  oa  an  immense 
scale  ;  his  mere  “  differences” — that  is,  the  differences  between  the 
prices  at  which  he  bought  and  the  prices  to  which  the  stocks  had 
fallen  at  the  time  of  his  failure — amounted  to  about  half  a  million 
sterling. 

Scarcely  less  serious  was  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
another  financier  whose  speculations  were  on  even  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  said  that  he  held  Italian  Rentes  to  the  nominal  amount 
of  4  millions  sterling,  and  that  the  house  of  Rothschild  in 
Paris  and  the  Bank  of  Italy  have  combined  to  carry  over 
for  him  this  immense  amount  of  stock,  each  having  the 
option  to  buy  2  millions  of  the  Rentes  at  a  specified  price  at 
1  any  time  within  six  months.  In  any  case,  such  a  number  of 
suspensions  and  arrangements  create  alarm.  No  one  knows 
whose  turn  it  may  be  next  to  suspend,  and  there  is  for  the 
moment  complete  stagnation  upon  the  Bourse.  The  ultimatum 
addressed  by  the  French  Government  to  Egypt  has  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  Bourse;  and  if  war  between  this  country  and 
Russia  breaks  out,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  panic  which 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  three  years  ago  may  be  precipitated,  and 
that  widespread  ruin  may  occur  in  Paris.  Scarcely  less  disquieting 
is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Berlin.  When  the  reconciliation  was 
effected  last  year  between  Germany  and  Russia,  the  Seehaudlung- 
Societat,  which  is  practically  a  department  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Finance,  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  bringing  out 
the  Russian  loan  that  immediately  followed.  As  this  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  permission  of  Prince  Bismarck,  it 
was  understood  throughout  Germany  to  be  an  intimation  that 
a  very  intimate  alliance  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
Governments  had  been  concluded,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck 
warmly  desired  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  finance.  And 
when  some  great  financial  establishments  in  Berlin  took  in 
hand  the  restoring  of  order  in  Russian  liuance  the  belief  to  this 
effect  was  greatly  strengthened.  An  extraordinary  speculation 
grew  up  throughout  Germany  in  Russian  stocks,  and  the  price 
was  rushed  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  until  those  stocks 
approached  to  par.  Here,  in  England,  at  the  same  time  the 
distrust  in  Russian  policy  and  Russian  solvency  increased  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  more  that  German  capitalists  and  speculators 
bought  of  Russian  stocks,  the  more  English  holders  sold.  It  is 
generally  believed  now  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  City,  that  there  is  very  little  indeed 
of  Russian  stocks  held  at  present  in  this  country,  and  that  tfje 
holdings  of  those  stocks  in  Germany  alone  exceed  80  millions 
sterling.  The  difficulties  of  the  French  Bourse  of  late  have 
compelled  them  likewise  to  sell  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  stocks 
held  in  France,  and  thus  every  day  the  German  speculation  in 
these  stocks  is  growing  more  and  more  unwieldy. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
crash  must  follow  so  wild  a  speculation  ns  this.  As  our  readers 
are  well  aware,  Russia  contrives  to  pay  the  interest  upon  her 
existing  debt  only  by  means  of  coustant  borrowing.  Year  alter 
year  the  national  expenditure  is  increasing,  while,  in  spite  of 
incessant  nddtion3  to  the  taxation,  the  revenue  grows  but  very 
slightly.  Every  year,  therefore,  there  is  a  largo  deficit,  which 
is  partially  obscured  by  representing  a  portion  of  it  to  be  due 
to  extraordinary  expenditure,  but  which,  to  those  who  carefully 
study  the  matter,  is  known  to  bo  enormously  largo.  Tho  revenue, 
j  as  wo  have  said,  does  not  grow  materially  in  tho  meantime,  and 
apparently  the  limit  of  productive  taxation  has  now  been  reached. 

I  The  exorbitant  expenditure  of  the  war  against  Turkey  has  drained 
1  the  Empire  of  a  lurge  part  of  its  accumulated  wealth,  und  tho 
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competition  of  the  United  States  and  India  in  the  wheat  market 
is  taking  from  Russia  a  large  part  of  its  most  profitable  foreign 
trade.  Even,  then,  had  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government 
been  as  prudent  as  it  is  rash,  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later, 
there  must  be  a  repudiation  of  its  debt  by  Russia.  And  this  is 
more  inevitable  when  we  consider  the  widespread  disaffection 
throughout  the  Empire  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasantry. 
The  probability  of  bankruptcy,  however,  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  dispute  that  has  just  arisen  with  this  country  re¬ 
garding  the  Afghan  frontier.  Even  if  war  is  avoided,  the  expen¬ 
diture  must  be  immense.  A  partial  mobilization  of  the  army,  the 
moving  of  troops  towards  Afghanistan,  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
against  China,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  all  will  add  immensely  to  the 
military  expenditure ;  and  therefore,  even  on  the  most  favourable 
assumption,  the  deficit  this  year  must  be  larger  than  it  has  yet  been 
since  the  close  of  the  war  against  Turkey.  If, on  the  other  hand,  war 
actually  breaks  out,  the  expenditure  must  be  on  so  vast  a  scale  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Russia  can  find  the  money.  During  the 
war  against  Turkey  she  raised  nearly  two  hundred  millions  at 
home,  but  at  the  cost,  as  we  have  seen,  of  crippling  herself  ever 
since ;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  there  are  now  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  of  accumulated  savings  in  the  Empire 
which  the  Government  could  obtain  without  throwing  the  whole 
manufacturing  and  commercial  machinery  of  the  Empire  out  of 
gear.  But  whether  war  breaks  out  or  not,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  Russia  can  go  on  borrowing  as  before.  Every  one  will 
assume,  even  if  peace  is  preserved,  that  the  peace  will  merely 
give  a  breathing  time  for  both  Empires  to  prepare  more  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  coming  struggle.  No  money,  therefore,  can  be 
raised  by  English  assistance,  and  the  Continent  will  hesitate  to 
lend  to  a  Power  which  is  preparing  for  a  life-and-death  struggle 
against  the  richest  and  greatest  Power  in  the  world,  when  that 
Power  has  been  thoroughly  warned,  and  is  itself  preparing  for  the 
conflict.  In  all  probability,  then,  Russian  borrowing  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  however  the  dispute  about  the 
Afghan  boundary  may  end.  And  if  Russian  borrowing  is  at  an 
end,  Russia  will  be  unable  for  very  long  to  continue  paying  the 
interest  upon  her  debt.  When  this  comes  to  be  clearly  understood 
apprehension  and  alarm  will  spread  throughout  the  ranks  of 
German  speculators,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  crash  such  as 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  Germany  before.  Therefore  there  is 
much  anxiety  amongst  all  who  are  connected  in  any  way  with 
Germany  in  this  country.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a 
great  panic  to  occur  in  any  European  country  without  affect¬ 
ing  ourselves  more  or  less,  and  consequently  the  disquiet  and 
depression  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  are  not  wholly  due  to 
the  apprehensions  of  war.  To  some  extent  they  are  trace¬ 
able  to  the  anxieties  that  are  aroused  by  the  state  of  the 
Paris  and  of  the  Berlin  Bourses.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the 
Berlin  Bourse  more  particularly  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  strong  a  belief  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  City  that  peace 
will  somehow  be  preserved.  It  is  felt  that  Germany  cannot 
afford  so  great  a  crash  as  war  would  bring  on,  and  that  when 
Prince  Bismarck  is  thoroughly  made  to  understand  that  a  crash 
of  the  kind  would  occur,  he  will  use  all  the  influence  he  pos¬ 
sesses  to  prevent  war.  But,  as  we  have  just  been  showing,  even 
if  he  were  to  preserve  peace  it  is  extremely  improbable  now  that 
he  could  avert  a  panic.  The  panic  might  be  less  serious  than 
would  be  precipitated  by  war ;  but  that  a  panic  must  come  seems 
inevitable. 


BERLIOZ’S  TE  DEUM. 

AT  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday’s  concert  was  the  final  one 
of  the  series,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  Mr.  Manns’s 
benefit,  reserved  for  to-day.  Of  the  first  part  we  shall  say  little. 
In  honour  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  the  “  Dead  March”  from  Saul 
was  played  before  the  concert  began.  Then  came  an  excellent 
performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  wonderful  overture  to  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  great  romance 
in  Euryanthe ,  correctly,  but  tamely,  sung  by  Mr.  Harper  Kearton.  ! 
The  “  Vorspiel  ”  to  Parsifal,  which  closed  the  first  part,  was  again  1 
shown  to  be  unfit  for  the  concert-room,  whatever  its  effect  on  the 
stage.  The  second  part  was  allotted  to  a  single  work. 

Berlioz’s  Te  Deum,  well  known  by  repute,  but  never  before 
played  in  England,  attracted  a  large  audience,  among  them  many 
musicians.  It  can  be  compared  with  no  other  music  in  existence, 
unless  perhaps  with  the  Requiem  of  the  sam9  composer.  The 
requirements  of  such  a  colossal  design  are  not  easily  attain¬ 
able  out  of  a  cathedral.  An  orchestra  and  two  choirs  should 
occupy  one  end  of  the  building,  and  an  organ  the  other ;  whilst  1 
at  one  of  the  sides  there  should  be  placed  a  choir  of  children 
thrice  as  numerous  as  the  double  choir  about  the  orchestra. 
This  is  manifestly  impossible  in  any  ordinary  concert-room ; 
and  though  on  Saturday  whatever  could  be  done  was  done, 
yet  with  organ,  orchestra,  and  triple  choir  all  occupying  one 
end  of  the  room,  such  effects  as  dialogue  of  organ  with 
orchestra  and  choir  with  choir,  or  the  appearance  of  im¬ 
portant  themes  from  unexpected  quarters,  were  hardly  to  be 
realized.  The  work  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  gigantic 
composition  celebrating  the  return  of  Bonaparte — by  whose  per¬ 
sonality  Berlioz,  in  common  with  all  the  men  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  was  profoundly  affected — from  his  Italian  campaign.  It 


is  scored  for  an  orchestra  of  exceptional  strength  and  variety, 
with,  as  has  already  been  said,  an  organ  aud  a  triple  chorus. 
Though  on  Saturday  the  composer's  intentions  were  not  completely 
carried  out,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  want,  if  want  there 
were,  was  perceptible  to  few  or  none  in  the  audience. 

The  service  is  divided  into  six  vocal  parts,  in  consonance  with 
the  changing  sentiments  of  prayer  and  praise,  with  an  orchestral 
finale,  a  “  Marche  pour  Presentation  des  Drapeaux,”  naturally  of  a 
semi-military  character.  Notwithstanding  his  scorn,  repeatedly 
and  violently  expressed,  for  contrapuntal  learning  and  fugal  forms, 
Berlioz  has  made  his  Te  Deum  almost  as  remarkable  for  elaborate 
writing  in  the  voice  parts  as  for  appropriate  aud  striking  instru¬ 
mentation,  and  original  and  emotional  thematic  conceptions. 
Indeed  the  first  movement,  which  of  course  is  one  of  praise,  begins 
as  a  sort  of  double  fugue,  with  two  counter-subjects.  The  theme 
most  suitably  declaims  the  words  “  Te  Deum  laudamus,”  and  the 
first  counter-subject  enters  with  “  Te  veneratur  omnis  terra.”  The 
working  out  is  not  strictly  classic  ;  Berlioz  has  made  a  free  use  of 
the  devices  and  forms  of  imitation  in  the  manner  that  suited  him 
best,  and  rendered  his  music  most  effective.  In  the  second  counter¬ 
subject,  as  elsewhere  in  the  work,  in  spite  of  his  abuse  of  Ilandel 
and  Bach  for  such  violations  of  dramatic  fitness,  he  has  himself, 
when  he  felt  it  demanded  by  his  musical  structure,  admitted,  and 
with  very  happy  effect,  a  vocalization  of  sixteen  quavers  on  a  good 
vowel.  The  second  number,  also  a  hymn  of  praise,  begins  on  the 
words  “  Tibi  omnes  angeli,”  melodiously  ushered  in  by  the  sopranos 
of  one  choir,  the  contraltos  of  the  other  soon  joining.  Then 
comes  the  “  Sanctus,”  in  long  solemn  notes,  held  for  two  bars, 
when  the  tenors  enter;  and  presently  the  whole  choir  bursts  in 
upon  “  Pleni  sunt  coeli.”  Twice  again  the  opening  melody  is 
repeated,  first  by  the  tenors  and  finally  by  the  basses ;  while  after 
each  repetition  the  “  Sanctus  ”  and  the  “  Pleni  sunt”  follow  with 
different  treatment,  and  accompanied  with  increased  spirit  and 
inexhaustible  variety.  The  next  number,  the  “  Dignare,  Domine,” 
— as  the  words  suggest,  a  prayer — is  treated  with  reserve  and 
dignity.  This  quiet  interlude  of  sober  melodiousness  in  the  midst 
of  triumph  and  laudation  reposes  the  ear,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
rapid  movement  and  jubilant  tones  of  the  “  Tu,  Christe,  rex 
gloriae.”  But  the  two  remaining  vocal  movements,  the  hits  of  the 
work,  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  daring  and  original  genius 
of  Berlioz.  The  one,  a  tenor  solo  with  chorus,  “Te  ergo  quoe- 
sumus,”  is  thrilling  and  beautiful ;  the  other,  the  tremendous  “  J  udex 
crederis,”  is  almost  beyond  conception  appalling  and  overwhelming. 
The  tenor  air  has  the  most  marvellous  accompaniments  and  acces¬ 
sories  :  as,  for  example,  the  obstinate  beat  of  the  strings  in  con¬ 
trary  rhythm,  the  melodious  flights  of  horns,  clarionets,  oboes,  and 
flutes,  and  the  strange  murmuring  chorus  that  enters  now  and 
again  on  the  words  “  Eiat  super  nos  misericordia.”  The  long  high 
notes  of  the  tenor,  mournfully  dwelling  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  “  Domine,”  complete,  as  it  were,  a  sense  of  rich,  mysterious 
twilight.  Suddenly  the  key  changes  to  the  major ;  the  tenor 
seems  to  call  on  the  chorus  with  lovely  notes  of  hope ;  “  Spera- 
vitnus  in  te,”  the  chorus  answer,  in  figures  of  equal  loveliness ; 
the  instrumentation  brightens  as  from  twilight  into  dawn ;  and 
then,  in  place  of  the  jubilant  outcry  expected,  the  “Fiat  super 
nos  ”  of  the  earlier  choral  passages  descends  like  night,  in  the 
sombre  colouring  of  an  unaccompanied  chorus  in  the  old  ecclesias¬ 
tical  style.  To  this,  sung  pianissimo  throughout,  succeeds  on  the 
organ  the  first  announcement  of  the  theme  “  Allegretto,  un  poco 
maestoso,”  of  the  “Judex  crederis.”  It  is  soon  taken  up  by  the 
basses  of  the  first  choir,  accompanied  in  unison  and  octave  by  the 
double  basses  and  bassoons,  and  then  by  the  cornets  and  trom¬ 
bones  ;  it  re-enters  in  a  series  of  enharmonic  changes,  with  the 
sopranos,  tenors,  and  contraltos,  to  an  accompaniment  of  pro¬ 
digious  richness.  A  subsidiary  theme,  the  “  Non  confundar,” 
is  remarkable  for  a  certain  savage  energy  ;  it  is  finely  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  second,  the  tranquil  “Salvum  fac  ” ;  and  this 
in  its  turn  is  opposed  by  the  nobly  triumphant  expression  of  the 
“  Per  singulos  dies,”  delivered  by  the  basses  to  au  accompaniment 
which  is  hardly  to  be  described  in  words.  As  yet  we  are  but  at 
the  beginning.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  analyse  the  devices 
by  which  each  return  of  the  tremendous  theme  is  made  new  and 
effective,  or  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  wonderful  variety  of 
treatment  by  which  these  recurrent  parts  are  fused  into  the 
gigantic  unity  of  the  whole  movement.  The  Te  Deum  may  fairly 
be  described  as  a  colossus  among  choral  works,  yet  the  “Judex 
crederis  ”  caps  it  like  a  crown.  For  the  impression  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  awe  which  it  produces,  it  doe9  not  depend  on  sheer 
noise ;  the  character  of  the  main  theme  is  essentially  imposing. 
It  is,  says  Berlioz,  “sans  aucune  doute  ce  que  j’ai  produit  de  plus 
grandiose.”  It  suffices  to  justify  the  “  Tu  Marcellus  eris”  of 
Paganini ;  for,  indeed,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
Beethoven.  Here,  and  not  in  such  febrile  aud  excited  work  as 
the  Harold  and  the  Fantastique — here  is  the  true  Berlioz. 

Considering  the  amazing  difficulties  of  the  score,  the  per¬ 
formance — which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  may  be  repeated 
— was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Manus  has  a  clearness  of  insight,  a 
firmness  of  grasp,  which  make  him  au  admirable  expositor ;  one  is 
sure  to  have  from  him  on  the  first  hearing  a  comprehensive  view 
of  even  the  most  complicated  structures. 
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PARISIAN  THEATRES. 

HE  disagreeable  truth  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  dramatic 
talent — by  which  we  mean  that  creative  talent  which  pro¬ 
duces  new  plays  which  are  not  only  successful  for  the  moment 
but  possess  a  permanent  value — is  at  present  under  an  eclipse  in 
Paris ;  and  Paris  is  still  France  to  such  an  extent  that  the  country 
is  content  to  be  guided  by  the  taste  of  the  capital.  An  era  of 
triviality  has  set  in.  The  great  and  growing  influence  of  strangers 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  change.  After  a  day  of  sight¬ 
seeing  and  shopping  a  bright  amusing  opera-bouffe  which  begins 
at  about  nine  o’clock — with  smart  dresses,  pretty  scenery,  attrac¬ 
tive  women,  and  a  spice  of  naughtiness — is  preferable  to  a  drama 
which  harrows,  or  a  play  which  demands  thought.  Even  at  the 
Com&lie  Franfaise  the  late  hours  which  have  now  become  fashion¬ 
able  are  not  without  their  effect.  We  have  seen  the  stalls  and 
boxes  quite  empty  when  the  first  piece  began  ;  and  though  the 
“  people  of  importance  ”  who  subsequently  condescended  to  fill 
them  sat  through  the  On  ne  bacline  pas  avec  V Amour  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  with  tolerable  patience,  some  of  them  interrupted  the 
terrible  last  scene  by  putting  on  their  cloaks  and  hats  before  the 
curtain  had  fallen.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  men  of  letters  should  no  longer  look  to  the 
stage  as  a  career  as  they  used  to  do  ;  and  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  successes  of  the  present  season  should  be  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  artists  who  perform  them.  Gentlemen  of  the  press 
have  lately  taken  to  writing  for  the  stage,  and,  as  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey  has  pointed  out  with  that  franchise  brutale  which  is 
natural  to  him,  if  only  the  newspaper  to  which  they  belong  be 
sufficiently  powerful,  the  fortune  of  the  author  is,  for  the  moment, 
secured.  The  forthcoming  work  is  heralded  by  a  preliminary 
trumpet,  which,  like  the  clock  in  The  Critic,  “  begets  an  awful 
attention”  in  the  public;  the  incidents  of  the  first  night’s  per¬ 
formance  are  chronicled  with  painful  minuteness  ;  and  for  weeks 
afterwards  a  daily  paragraph  records  the  amount  of  the  nightly 
receipts.  We  believe  that  we  are  only  speaking  the  exact  truth 
when  we  say  that  no  real  success  has  made  its  appearance  this 
winter,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Clara  Soleil,  a  bright, 
merry  farce  in  three  acts,  which  is  drawing  crowded  audiences  to 
the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville.  It  is  one  of  those  pieces  which,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated ;  and  we  will  not 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  any  one  who  is  lucky  enough  to  do  so  by  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  curious  tangle  of  events  in  which  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  involved. 

The  Comddie  Fran^aise  subsisted  on  its  repertoire,  and  on  an 
admirable  revival  of  Le  Legataire  universal,  until  the  middle 
of  January,  when  M.  Dumas  produced  his  new  piece  Denise. 
The  name  of  the  distinguished  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
a  perfect  style  and  dramatic  excellence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  of 
late  years  he  has  become  a  moral  pathologist,  and  now  devotes 
himself  to  the  illustration  of  breaches  of  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  surgeon  who  has  discovered  a  new 
disease.  We  believe  that  he  claims  for  himself  the  position  of  a 
lofty  moralist,  and  were  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  writing 
Denise  to  be  challenged,  he  would  probably  publish  an  ingenious 
piece  of  special  pleading,  in  which  black  would  be  triumphantly 
proved  to  be  white,  and  those  who  condemn  the  play  as  un¬ 
wholesome  would  be  shown  to  be  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  Of 
the  piece  we  have  already  spoken  fully.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  record  that  Denise  is  only  what  is  called  a  succes  d'est.ime,  and 
that  its  moral  tone  is  condemned  with  no  uncertain  voice.  In¬ 
deed,  had  it  not  been  performed  at  the  Comudie  Fran^aise,  its 
fate  would  probably  have  been  sealed  on  the  first  night.  Such 
success  as  it  ha3  is  due  to  the  performers.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  crowded  house  weeps  as  if  it  had  but  one  pair  of  eyes ;  but  this 
result  is  produced  by  the  extraordinary  pathos  with  which  Mile. 
Darthet  tells  the  story  of  her  past  life,  and  M.  Coquelin  is  equally 
admirable  as  the  didactic  and  somewhat  prosy  Thouvenel.  M. 
Got  has  not  much  to  do  as  Ilrissot,  but  he  is  grand  in  his  great 
explosion  of  rage  against  Fernand,  and  reveals  a  power  of  concen¬ 
trated  passion  which  we  did  not  know  that  he  possessed.  Among 
the  performers  of  the  smaller  parts,  which  are  all  well  filled,  we 
would  specially  mention  Mile.  Blanche  Pierson,  who,  as  Mine,  de 
Thauzette,  recovers  some  of  the  old  reputation  which  her  previous 
performances  at  the  L'omedie  Fran^aise  had  imperilled. 

The  Theatre  de  l'Odeon  has  lately  revived  Jlenriettc  Marichal , 
by  MM.  Edmond  and  Jules  do  Goncourt,  a  drama  which  acquired 
celebrity  by  its  fate  at  the  Comediu  Franfaise  in  1S65.  The  piece 
was  accepted  there  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  its  supposed  merits, 
and  was  represented  with  an  exceptionally  strong  cast.  It  was, 
however,  suspected  that  it  had  been  forced  on  the  management  by 
the  influence  of  I’rince9se  Mathilde,  in  whoso  drawing-room  it 
had  once  been  read.  Accordingly,  it  was  received  with  such 
a  storm  of  disapprobation  that  it  was  withdrawn  after  six  re¬ 
presentations.  The  authors  have  since  won  reputation  of  a  certuin 
kind  by  the  publication  of  some  novels  of  the  naturalist  school, 
and  M.  Zola,  in  token  of  brotherhood,  has  lavished  unwonted 
praise  on  Hcnriette  Marichal.  'The  story  is  by  no  means  new. 
A  married  lady,  Mme.  Mardchal,  quite  old  enough  to  know 
better,  with  a  doting  husband  and  a  grown-up  daughter,  thinks 
proper  to  take  to  herself  a  lover  in  the  person  of  M.  Paul  do 
Brdville,  an  ardent  youngster  whom  she  has  met  by  accident  at 
a  masked  ball  at  the  Upern.  M.  Marshal's  suspicions  are  aroused, 
and  he  bursts  into  his  wife's  room  at  night,  pistol  in  hand. 
Henriette,  their  daughter,  hearing  bis  step  on  the  stair,  comes  to 
her  mother’s  assistance.  Paul  is  concealed,  and  the  husband’s  bullet 
kills,  not  the  lover  nor  the  guilty  wife,  but  the  innocent  girl,  who 


dies  exclaiming,  “  C’dtait  mon  amant,  a  moi !  ”  The  management 
of  the  Oddon  did  well,  we  think,  to  represent  this  play,  if  only  to 
silence  the  naturalist  school,  who  were  always  complaining  of  its 
exclusion  from  the  stage.  The  result,  however,  has  justified  the 
verdict  of  1865.  It  is  written  in  a  fresh  unconventional  style,  and 
the  first  act,  representing  the  ball  at  the  Opera  House,  is  thoroughly 
original ;  but  the  plot  is  repulsive,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
sympathize  either  with  the  lover  or  the  lady.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  worthless  and  inexcusable. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
M.  Sardou’s  Theodora,  which  has  just  reached  its  hundredth 
representation.  The  excitement  which  attended  its  production  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  work  can  be  judged  on  its 
merits.  When  anybody  conversant  with  the  French  stage  hears 
of  a  “  drame  en  8  tableaux  de  M.  Yictorien  Sardou,”  he  can 
form  a  fairly  accurate  judgment  as  to  what  he  will  have  to  expect. 
M.  Sardou  is  a  clever  playwright,  and  has  a  shrewd  eye  to  effect 
of  the  conventional  sort.  lie  is,  moreover,  singularly  free  from 
any  merciful  consideration  towards  his  interpreters  and  audience, 
and  works  out  his  sensational  plots  to  the  bitter  end,  wholly  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  time  of  night  at  which  the  curtain  may  fall. 
Theodora  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  drags  its  weary  length 
of  scene  after  scene  of  lust,  torture,  and  assassination  well  into  the 
small  hours.  The  errors  of  taste  which  disfigured  Fedora  are  as 
prominent  as  ever  in  M.  Sardou's  last  venture,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  disgust  and  weariness  left  upon  one  is  stronger  than 
any  we  can  remember  to  have  hitherto  experienced.  The  truth  is 
that  M.  Sardou  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  at  home  in 
serious  drama.  His  first  venture  in  this  line,  Fatrie,  was  only 
saved  from  the  fate  which  befell  his  second,  La  Ilaine,  by  the 
connexion  which  the  audience  discovered  between  the  Spanish 
tyranny  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  construct  a  plot  of  serious  interest,  or 
how  to  manage  real  personages.  Not  that  he  allows  considerations 
of  historical  truth  to  interfere  with  him.  Theodora  is  as  glaringly 
inaccurate  as  anything  which  the  elder  Dumas  ever  produced  ;  but 
the  feu  saci-e  which  animated  that  most  effective  of  dramatists  is 
wholly  wanting,  and  is  replaced  by  a  painful  straining  after 
archaeological  correctness,  so  that  the  piece  might  be  described  as  a 
“  Handbook  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  532,  in  the  form  of  dialogue.” 
We  may  briefly  recall  the  outline  of  the  plot.  Theodora,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  is  the  mistress  of  Andreas,  who  con¬ 
spires  with  certain  of  his  friends,  among  whom  is  Marcellus,  one 
of  the  Emperor's  guards,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Emperor  and 
convey  him  to  a  distant  monastery.  Theodora,  who  is  only 
known  to  Andreas  under  an  assumed  name,  gets  wind  of  the  plot 
and  warns  the  Emperor.  When  the  attack  is  made  on  the  palace, 
she  hears  her  lover  s  voice  and  prevents  him  from  being  discovered. 
She  stabs  Marcellus,  who  has  been  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
betraying  Andreas  under  torture.  In  the  scene  with  Andreas  which 
follows,  she  learns  from  him  the  particulars  of  the  revolt  which 
is  to  take  place  in  the  circus,  and  fearful  that  he  should  recognize 
her,  entreats  him  not  to  go.  lie  yields,  but  is  soon  told  by  his 
friends  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  and  of 
the  fact  that  his  mistress  is  a  spy  going  under  a  false  name.  lie 
goes  to  the  circus,  recognizes  his  mistress  in  the  Empress,  gives  a 
cry  of  horror,  and  is  seized  aud  dragged  to  her  feet.  She  again 
saves  his  life,  but  the  Emperor's  suspicions  are  at  last  aroused. 
The  revolt  is  suppressed,  and  her  death  decided  upon.  In  the 
meanwhile  she  has  obtained  a  love-philtre  from  an  old  circus  com¬ 
panion,  who  imagines  it  to  be  destined  for  the  Emperor,  and  having 
the  death  of  her  son,  killed  by  his  orders,  to  avenge,  gives  her 
poison  instead.  This  in  the  last  scene  she  gives  to  Andrdas,  who 
dies;  and  she  is  discovered  and  strangled  by  the  executioner  over 
her  former  lover’s  body.  The  mise-en-scene  is  perfect.  The  dresses 
are  admirably  chosen,  and  the  grouping  leaves  nothing  to  bo 
desired  ;  but  the  length  of  the  play  is  simply  intolerable,  and, 
but  for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  magnificent  acting,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sit  it  out.  A  more  thoroughly  artistic  perform¬ 
ance  it  is  impossible  to  witness.  Alike  admirable  in  every  scene, 
it  is  diflicult  to  select  any  one  for  special  comment ;  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  call  attention  to  the  marvellous  versatility  and  power  dis¬ 
played  by  her  in  the  scene  in  which  she  reveals  the  plot  to 
Justinian  and  stabs  Marcellus.  Wonderful,  too,  is  her  last  scene 
with  Andrdas  ;  but  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  more  than  that 
she  has  surpassed  herself  in  her  last  creation,  and  shown  in  a  most 
unmistakable  manner  how  great  nil  actress  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
has  lost  in  her.  The  Andreas  of  M.  Marais  is  a  noisy  aud  conven¬ 
tional  rendering  of  a  very  commonplace  part.  M.  Volny  is  pains¬ 
taking  and  uninteresting  in  the  part  of  Marcellus.  The  J  ustinian  of 
M.  Gamier  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable  performance;  bis  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  character  is  highly  successful,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  time  will  enable  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  certain 
tendency  to  exaggeration  and  of  some  trilling  faults  of  diction. 

M.  Lunoureux  has  brought  his  scries  of  concerts  to  nil  end  by 
a  most  brilliant  success.  Ills  last  programme  consisted,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  selection  of  the  overtures,  preludes,  and  marches  of 
Wagner.  M.  Lamoureux's  orchestra  becomes  more  exquisitely 
perfect  from  season  to  senson  under  his  admirable  direction,  and 
of  the  rare  knowledge  and  inspiration  which  ho  brings  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Wagner  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  works  produced  by  him  this  season  is  the  “  Sept 
I’dchus  capitaux,”  of  Adalbert  de  Goldschmidt,  a  performance 
of  considerable  promise.  The  orchestration  is  brilliant,  and  the 
score  contains  abundant  evidence  of  a  rare  dramatic  faculty. 
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COMMON  SENSE  AT  PETERBOROUGH. 

r  1 1  HE  world  is  to  be  congratulated  when  cathedrals  and  common 
-L  sense  are  conspiring  together.  Last  week  we  had  to  announce 
the  advent  of  this  quality  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  now  we  have  to 
report  its  arrival  at  Peterborough.  There  is  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  between  the  two  cases.  At  St.  Paul’s  it  was  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Chapter  who  of  themselves  displayed  this 
most  necessary  but  too  rare  gift.  At  Peterborough  (setting 
aside  the  common-sense  initial  step  of  referring  the  controversy 
to  the  Archbishop  for  decision)  it  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  authorities  from  without.  We  congratulate  all  concerned — 
and  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  structural  integrity  of  our 
cathedrals,  those  priceless  legacies  from  the  past  ? — on  the  result, 
which  will,  we  trust,  restore  peace  to  a  divided  Chapter,  and 
save  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  ecclesiastical  monuments  from  a 
costly  blunder,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  grave  historic  out¬ 
line  with  which  the  world  has  been  familiar  for  at  least  five 
centuries.  Great  as  were  the  issues  at  stake  at  what  our  daily 
press  persists  in  calling  “the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  ” — a  title,  of 
course,  only  applicable  to  Canterbury,  or  in  the  northern  province, 
to  York — -they  are  still  greater  at  Peterborough.  At  St.  Paul's 
it  was  only  the  decoration  of  the  fabric  which  was  in  question, 
while  at  Peterborough  it  was  the  fabric  itself  that  was  endan¬ 
gered.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  use  the  past  tense,  for,  although 
the  Archbishop  declines  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  final 
decision  of  the  question  submitted  to  him,  wisely  preferring 
that  that  decision  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  parties  chiefly 
concerned,  who  will  thus  make  the  work  their  own,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  doubt  that  the  plan  his  Grace  recommends,  and 
which,  if  the  Joint  Committee  he  proposes  be  not  formed,  will  stand 
as  “  the  decision  of  the  arbitration,”  will  be  unanimously  adopted. 
Any  other  course  would  stultify  those  by  whom  the  arbitration 
was  proposed. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  recently  brought  before  our  readers 
(January  17),  and  it  is  needless  for  us  to  repeat  what  we  then 
said.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  years  ago  the  central  or 
lantern  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  was  taken  down,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  collapsing  altogether,  and  that  this  was  done  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  it  should  be  replaced,  stone  for  stone,  exactly  as 
it  had  previously  stood.  The  tower  once  down,  however,  more 
ambitious  designs  began  to  develop  themselves.  The  old  lantern 
was  voted  low  and  mean  ;  so  noble  a  minster  required  a  worthier 
central  feature.  So  various  designs  were  called  into  existence — 
first,  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  only  fifty  feet  short  of  Salisbury ; 
then  a  somewhat  lower  tower,  still  crowned  with  a  spire,  and, 
finally,  two  plans  of  towers  without  spires,  raising  the  old 
Decorated  lantern,  somewhat  enriched  and  embellished,  on  a  re¬ 
constructed  Norman  base.  As  a  part  of  all  these  plans  the 
fourteenth-century  lantern  arches  opening  into  the  nave  and  choir 
were  to  be  abolished,  and  replaced  with  copies  of  the  Norman 
arches  of  the  transepts.  One  by  one  the  more  pretentious 
designs  had  to  be  rejected  on  the  very  sufficient  ground  that  there 
was  no  money  to  build  them  with.  All  that  the  most  sanguine 
could  hope  for  was  to  restore  the  lower  portion  of  the  former 
Norman  tower  and  to  hoist  the  decorated  lantern  on  the  top  of 
it.  This  was  the  origin  of  “Mr.  Pearson’s  modified  plan,”  which, 
not  coming  within  their  means,  was  succeeded  by  the  “  Committee’s 
modified  plan,”  which,  however,  only  obtained  Mr.  Pearson’s 
partial  assent,  and  to  which  evidently  he  has  no  great  liking. 
Such  were  the  successive  propositions  of  the  architect  and 
of  the  “  General  Committee,”  a  large  and  heterogeneous  body, 
headed  by  the  Dean.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  designs,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  first  and  more  magnificent  one,  there  was  no  question. 
Mr.  Pearson  is  confessedly  the  first  designer  of  towers  and  spires 
of  the  age,  though  unhappily  too  many  of  his  designs  as  yet  exist 
only  on  paper.  The  point  at  issue  was  their  practicability,  and 
still  more  their  appropriateness.  On  this  the  four  Canons  had  no 
doubt  whatsoever.  Their  reply  to  each  successive  proposal  was  a 
simple  one.  “  We  took  down  the  tower  on  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  it  should  be  replaced  just  as  it  was.  On  this  under¬ 
standing  we  asked  for  and  received  subscriptions,  and  we  cannot 
break  our  faith.  We  have  hardly  enough  money  to  complete  the 
work  originally  arranged  for.  If  larger  funds  come  in,  we  shall 
want  them  all  for  tho  fittings  of  the  choir  and  the  substantial 
repair  of  the  west  front.  We  desire  no  new  plans,  original  or  modi¬ 
fied.  We  wish  to  retain  the  Decorated  arches,  as  being  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  edifice  of  which  I 
we  are  only  the  temporary  guardians.  We  desire  their  restoration, 
and  we  will  consent,  to  nothing  else.”  Strong  in  their  unanimity, 
and  practically  masters  of  the  situation,  the  answer  to  all  appeals, 
arguments,  entreaties,  remonstrances  was  “  non  possumus,” 
“  nolumus  ecclesiam  Petroburgiensem  mutari.” 

Meanwhile  the  General  Committee  held  the  purse-strings,  and 
were  masters  of  the  situation  on  that  side,  the  strength  of  their 
position  being  greatly  augmented  by  the  Dean  siding  with  them. 
Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless  “  imbroglio.”  The  air  was 
thick  with  the  dust  of  controversy.  It  rained  statements,  cases, 
protests  and  counter-protests,  judgments  of  experts — and  these  at 
variance  with  one  another — letters  and  pamphlets  without  end. 
Meanwhile  the  work  for  which  the  Committee  was  formed  was  at 
a  standstill — 

Pendent  opera  interrupta,  liiinaique 
Murorum  ingentes,  acquataque  machina  ccclo — 

and  folks  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  tower  rebuilt  at  all. 


At  last  common  sense  began  to  find  its  way  into  the  rival 
camps.  The  leaders  on  each  side  felt  that  this  indecision  wa3 
ruinous  to  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  and  only  made  them 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Something  must  be  done  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  A  happy  inspiration  suggested  the  sub¬ 
mitting  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  Archbishop.  Let  him 
arbitrate  between  them,  and  they  would  engage  to  accept  his 
arbitration.  The  happy  thought  was  received  with  acclamation. 
His  Grace  was  good  enough  to  accept  the  not  very  enviable  re- 
sponsibilitv,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  facts."  Each  party  laid  before  him  their  “  case  ”  “  clearly 
drawn  ” ;  abundant  illustrations  in  the  way  of  drawings  and 
photographs  were  supplied  ;  the  representatives  of  each  body  had 
special  interviews  granted  them  ;  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whose  services 
as  the  architect  of  the  rising  Cathedral  of  Truro  the  Archbishop 
pays  a  well-merited  tribute,  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
various  schemes ;  the  Archbishop  paid  a  personal  visit ^  to  the 
Cathedral  and  carefully  inspected  the  architectural  remains,  and 
in  the  last  few  days  has  communicated  his  decision  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  Restoration  Committee. 

The  result  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 

Hi  motus  animovum  atque  hxc  certamina  tanta 

I’ulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quieicunt. 

A  little  common  sense  brought  to  bear  upon  the  controversy  has  at 
once  quieted  it.  Its  true  merits  are  revealed,  and  one  only  wonders 
that  what  is  now  so  plain  was  not  seen  equally  clearly  before. 
In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  true,  the  Archbishop  s  is  “  a  decision  in 
which  nothing  is  decided,”  tor  from  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
position  he  “  begs  to  be  allowed  to  waive  the  authority  committed 
to  him”  in  favour  of  the  Joint  Committee  the  formation  of  which 
he  suggests,  and  asks  “  simply  to  place  his  opinion  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  wholly  and  only  as  they  think  best.”  Should  this 
Joint  Committee  not  be  formed,  which  would  consist  of  the  Dean 
and  the  four  Canons  and  four  members  appointed  by  them,  and  eight 
other  members  appointed  by  the  General  Committee  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Archbishops  judgment  will  stand  “as  the  decision 
of  the  arbitration.”  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  common  sense, 
having  once  found  its  way  into  the  charmed  precinct,  will  pre¬ 
vail  ;  that  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  formed,  and  that  their  first 
act  will  be  to  take  immediate  measures  for  carrying  out  the  Arch¬ 
bishop's  verdict.  _  . 

Our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  know  what  this  verdict  is.  It  is 
precisely  what  we  advocated  ourselves  three  months  back — namely, 
the  simple  replacement  in  solid  t  ad  durable  work  of  the  tower  and 
its  supporting  arches,  two  of  t.-.cm  of  the  twelfth  and  two  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  form  in  which  we  received  them,  without 
any  alterations  or  supposed  improvements  of  our  own,  only 
providing  what  may  be  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  addition  at 
some  future  time  of  something  analogous  to  the  octagon  story 
which  we  know  from  old  prints  at  one  time  surmounted  thb 
tower.  The  recovered  fragments  of  the  original  Norman  tower, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  and  which  prove  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inconsiderable,  his  Grace  recommends  should  be  fitted  toge¬ 
ther  as  well  as  they  can  be,  in  some  place  where  they  may  illustrate 
the  antiquities  of  the  church. 

With  the  earlier  part  of  the  eminently  sensible  document  in 
which  the  Archbishop  enters  into  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Committee,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  “  absolutely  hopeless  as 
regards  the  successful  execution  of  a  great  work,’  requiring  a  con¬ 
tinual  “appeal  to  an  external  arbitrator  ”  to  solve  “  differences  ot 
opinion  otherwise  insoluble,”  we  have  nothing  now  to  do..  W  e 
must  also  pass  over  the  very  interesting  paragraphs  in  which  he 
reviews  the  various  conflicting  schemes,  and  remarks  on  their 
relative  claims  to  consideration.  The  whole  paper  is  one  that  de¬ 
serves  careful  study,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  building  which  is 
its  subject  and  also  in  its  bearing  on  cases  where  similar  questions 
of  the  retention  of  ancient  features  or  the  substitution  of  the  still 
more  ancient  features  which  preceded  them  may  arise.  As  we 
read  we  feel  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  the  question,  both  on  its  historical  and  its  architectural 
side,  and  can  give  a  well-grounded  reason  for  every  point  of  .his 
decision,  and  who  brings  to  bear  upon  it  that  sound  practical 
common  sense  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  ot  in  such  contro¬ 
versies,  but  which  we  are  now  encouraged  to  hope  may  be  more 
frequently  exercised  upon  them. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN  CIRCUS. 

HE  farewell  performance,  on  Saturday,  announced  as  for  the 
JL  benefit  of  Mr.  Holland  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
the  short  address  from  himself.  In  his  few  remarks  he  referred 
to  the  opposition  he  had  encountered  in  his  resolve  to  found  a 
circus  on  ground  hitherto  associated  with  such  very  diilerent 
scenes.  Results  have  proved  what  boldness  ot  idea  can  effect 
when  put  in  act  by  far-seeing  persistency  of  purpose.  Throughout 
the  whole  winter  season  just  concluded  the  vast  building  has 
never  been  too  big  for  the  audiences.  from  first  to  last  .Mr. 
Holland  has  scored  successes  ;  and  the  hold  which  he  took  upon  the 
public  in  December  last,  and  which  has  been  tightening  ever  since, 
was  fairly  clinched  with  the  entertainments  of  Saturday.  No  good 
work  can  be  done  without  a  good  plan,  and  on  the  basis  of  thorough¬ 
ness  Mr.  Holland  has  reared  a  most  solid  and  r  markable  exhibi¬ 
tion.  On  a  former  occasion  we  noticed  this  characteristic,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  with- 
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draw,  but  rather  to  emphasize,  the  words  we  then  used.  What 
were  amongst  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  December  enter¬ 
tainment  maintained  their  popularity  under  the  trying  circum¬ 
stances  of  many  fresh  introductions.  Miss  Nellie  Reid  and  Mr. 
George  Batty  got  no  lukewarm  reception ;  and  the  former’s  exhi¬ 
bition  on  a  fine  light-weight  hunter,  which  she  put  at  a  number 
of  difficult  jumps,  was,  for  “  seat  and  hands,”  an  education  in 
itself.  Mr.  Batty's  dashing  feats  on  and  of!'  a  bare-backed  horse 
were  applauded  none  the  less  warmly  because  he  appeared  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Arab  artists  “  Abachi  ”  and  “  Mazus.”  These 
latter  caused  intense  excitement,  and  were  repeatedly  recalled. 
Their  performances  on  a  bottle  placed  on  the  apex  of  a  pyramidal 
structure  of  wooden  blocks  were  certainly  marvels  of  boldness, 
skill,  and  ingenuity.  The  strength  of  the  programme  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  diminution  of  interest  was  ob¬ 
servable  during  subsequent  performances.  Mr.  Moore  had  deserted 
St.  James's  Hall  for  the  evening,  and  helped  to  maintain  the  high 
order  of  clowning  which  has  throughout  been  conspicuous  at 
Covent  Garden.  After  horizontal-bar  performances  by  Mile. 
Avolina  and  “  Little  \  aldo,”  the  Pavanellas  (musical  Paviors) 
succeeded  in  getting  music  not  only  out  of  stones,  but  out  of 
pickaxes  and  shovels,  thereby  transcending  the  deeds  of  Orpheus 
of  old.  The  animal  world  was  well  represented  by  “  Little 
Jumbo,”  an  animal  that  unaided  mounts  a  tricycle,  and  drives  it 
at  a  great  pace  several  times  round  the  arena ;  and  by  Mr.  Clive's 
wonderful  performing  dog,  which  as  an  acrobat  and  contortionist 
possesses  almost  the  extraordinary  powers  of  “  Dezano,”  the  great 
“  man-serpent  ”  from  America.  Mighty  deeds  were  also  done  by 
“  The  Cbiesi  ”  family  and  others.  After  these  the  conclusion 
came  with  a  cleverly  acted  pantomimic  sketch,  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Lauri,  junior,  having  temporarily  changed  his  humanity 
with  a  baboon,  played  the  part  of  “  Jacko  ”  with  almost  painful 
reality. 

CIR  CENSE  S  SIXE  PAXE. 

[Mr.  George  Russell  has  given  a  free  breakfast  to  the  unemployed  dock- 

labourers  at  Wapping."] 

CfHILD  of  the  Whigs  whose  name  you  flout, 

■)  Slip  of  the  tree  you  fain  would  fell : 

Your  colleagues  own,  I  cannot  doubt, 

Your  plan,  George  Russell,  likes  them  well. 

“  \\  hat  will  regain,”  you  heard  them  cry, 

“  That  popular  praise  we  once  enjoyed  ?  ” 

And  instant  was  ycur  smart  reply, 

“  Free  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed.” 

A  nation  of  the  past  whose  name 
Had  once  struck  terror  to  its  foes 
Was  humoured  on  its  day  of  shame 
With  “  bread  and  gladiatorial  shows.” 

If  that  Imperial  ship  could  float, 

By  such  astute  expedients  buoyed. 

Why  not  support  your  little  boat 
By  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed  ? 

That  race  who  in  their  nobler  hour 
Dispensed,  as  from  the  bauds  of  gods, 

The  symbols  and  the  tools  of  power, 

The  legion  and  the  curule  rods. 

Were  in  the  end,  by  games  and  alms, 

Into  a  base  repose  decoyed  ; 

Whence  you  inler  that  nothing  calms 
Like  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed. 

"iour  games  don't  suit  the  public  taste, 

Although  at  first  perhaps  admired; 

And  though  in  butchery  and  waste 
They  still  leave  nought  to  be  desired 
No  Nero  reckons  such  a  host 
Ot  victims  wantonly  destroyed  ; 

Yet  this  magnificence  is  lost, 

It  seems,  upon  the  unemployed. 

V/  hat  though  you  point  to  thousands  slain, 

And  thousands  more  on  thousands  hurled 
In  luili  barbarous  as  vain, 

And  whose  arena  is  the  world? 

As  substitutes  for  meat  and  drink 
(So  lar  are  English  palates  cloyed), 

Meaningless  wars  begin,  you  think, 

To  pall  upon  the  unemployed. 

But  pani x  with  Circtnses  went 

In  ancient  Rome,  while  you  to-day 
Upon  your  Circus  too  intent 
Have  quite  forgot  the  apart ubt. 

And  it  was  to  conciliate  those 

Whom  that  omission  has  annoyed 
That  you  are  giving,  I  suppose, 

These  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed. 

Well,  Russell,  none  their  treat  would  stint, 

Nor,  if  they  also  dined  and  supped, 

Need  you  ns  serious  treat  the  hint 
That  such  a  practice  is  corrupt. 

And  if  with  what  they  drank  and  ate 

You  taught  them  what— and  whom — to  avoid, 

Much  good  might  follow  for  the  State 
These  breakfasts  to  the  unemployed. 


And  howsoe’er  profusely  flow 

The  tea  and  coffee  round  the  board, 
The  hospitality  you  show 

Shall  nowise  lack  its  due  reward. 
For  soon,  I  trust,  our  turn  'twill  be, 
With  joy  by  no  regret  alloyed, 

To  give  the  present  Ministry 
A  breakfast  for  the  unemployed. 


REVIEWS. 


GLENAVERIL.* 

SOME  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  reviewer  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton's  poems  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  withhold  the  name  of  a  poet  from  a  man  who  wrote 
bad  poetry  as  to  refuse  the  title  of  tailor  to  a  man  who  made  bad 
coats.  If  the  latitudinarian  critic’s  dictum  is  to  be  accepted  as  an 
irrefragable  axiom  and  not  as  a  frolicsome  paradox,  the  author  of 
Proverbial  Philosophy  may  wear  unblushingly  the  bays  with  which 
he  has  crowned  himself,  and  the  shade  of  Robert  Montgomery 
may  pass  the  phantom  of  Macaulay  with  a  complacent  smile  if 
they  happen  to  cross  each  other’s  path  in  the  Elysian  fields.  It 
would  be  harsh  to  say  that  the  present  Lord  Lytton  habitually  or 
even  often  writes  bad  poetry.  If  we  were  bold  enough  to  dispute 
the  correctness  of  the  theorem  we  have  quoted,  we  should  say 
that  Lord  Lytton,  who  has  written  a  vast  quantity  of  very  pretty 
verses,  has  written  but  little  poetry  in  the  truest  sense.  Any 
poet  might  be  proud  to  have  written  the  really  beautiful  stanzas 
beginning 

Whom  first  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed  ; 

and  “  Aux  Italiens,”  penned  in  a  somewhat  lighter  mood,  is  a 
model  of  the  half-mirthful,  half-melancholy  threnody  a  cynical 
man  of  pleasure  and  of  the  world  should  write,  if  he  wants  to 
write  rhyme  about  a  dead  mistress  and  his  opera-hat.  If  sponta¬ 
neity  is  not  the  greatest  of  a  poet's  gifts,  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  essential.  And  it  is  a  gift  which  nature  has  but  grudgingly 
bestowed  on  the  author  of  Lucile  and  Glenaveril.  lie  seldom  sings 
“  because  he  must,"  or  “  pipes  but  as  the  linnet  sings.”  lie  scarce 
aspires  to  the  noble  ideal  which  it  vexes  every  true  poetic  soul  to  find 
unattainable.  He  cannot  very  heartily  sympathize  with  the  dreamers 
of  impossible  idealities.  He  can  hardly  conceive  such  persons  as 
living  beings,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  mind  cannot  focus  them  clearly 
enough  to  enable  him  to  draw  their  portraits.  The  vulgar  craving 
for  worldly  and  social  success  he  can  well  understand  :  and  it 
is  but  consistent  that  his  hero  should  attempt  to  bribe  Emanuel 
Miiller  from  his  theological  studies  by  telling  him  that  if  he  will 
settle  in  England  he  may  become  “Sir  Emanuel  Miller,  K.C.B.” 
The  embryo  Lutheran  clergyman  has  a  keen  ambition  to  rival  the 
piety  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  famous  preacher ;  but  his 
orthodoxy  is  hardly  that  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.  And  in  vehe¬ 
mently  asserting  that  he  intends  to  take  holy  orders,  he  asks — 
What’s  faith  but  doubt  incessantly  kept  down  ? 

The  young  men  are  of  far  different  social  rank.  The  one  is  the 
son  of  a  German  Lutheran  pastor,  the  other  is  an  English  Earl. 
It  is  not  very  darkly  hinted  that  they  may  have  been  changelings, 
but  of  this  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  until  we  are  favoured  with 
the  later  cantos  of  a  poem  of  which  onlv  the  first  part  is  published. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  unsuspected  possession  of  patrician  blood  which 
makes  Emanuel  so  morbidly  unhappy"  at  not  being  able  to  trace 
his  forbears  further  back  than  to  his  grandfather.  lie  thus 
addresses  Glenaveril : — 

I  would  the  ladder  on  whose  lowest  rung 

1  stand  upgazing  through  the  dark,  were  propped 

Against  a  scaffold,  whence  the  axe  that  swung 

Above  my  head  continually  dropped 

The  ancestral  blood  from  which  mine  own  had  sprung, 

Rather  than  know  my  life’s  short  lineage  stopped, 

Annulled,  expunged,  beyond  my  power  to  guess 
Its  cancelled  source  in  nameless  nothingness. 

His  aunt,  a  sensible  old  maid,  who  had  died  before  her  nephew 
(real  or  supposed)  uttered  this  rhodomontade,  knew  very  well  that 
earthen  pots  do  not  glide  down  the  stream  very  comfortably  when 
they  have  iron  pots  for  fellow-travellers  ;  and  she  bail  wisely,  as 
we  presume  to  think,  insisted  on  keeping  the  boys  apart  during 
the  most  critical  years  of  their  lives.  She  had  shrewdly  re¬ 
marked  : — 

’Tis  best  for  both  that  they  should  separate 
Till  each  becomes  what  each  was  born  to  be  ; 

Ivor,  the  Lord  of  all  Glenaveril, 

Emanuel,  God’s  servant,  if  God  will. 

But  the  three  years  which  were  to  elapse  before  they  met  had 
passed  uud  gone  when  the  young  men  came  togetherat  Heidelberg, 
and,  over  a  flask  of  old  Rudesheim,  discussed  each  other’s  plans. 
Finding  Miiller  was  not  at  present  to  be  coaxed  or  cajoled, 
Glenaveril  makes  hint  promise  that,  as  soon  as  his  studies  are 
i  “  completed  quite,”  they  shall  each  personify  the  other — 

Thou  my  name  shall  bear, 

I  thine,  and  each  the  other’s  vesture  wear. 

!  here  the  story  is  brought  to  a  pause  for  the  present.  And 

*  Glenaveril;  or,  The  Metamorphoses.  A  I’oem  in  Six  llooks.  Bv  the 
i  Earl  of  Lytton.  Book  1.  London:  John  Murray. 
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now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  tale  is 
told.  It  is  not  always  well  chosen,  it  is  frequently  bald  and  un¬ 
couth.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  Friiulein  Muller  addresses 
the  doctor  who  had  come  to  attend  Lady  Qlenaveril  in  her  con¬ 
finement — 

So,  sir,  and  who  are  you  ?  And  who  are  these 
Beliveried  pert  monkeys  ? 

The  bedizened  apes  were  Lord  Glenaveril’s  footmen.  She  goes  on 
to  tell  him — 

A  wTet  nurse,  sir,  is  not  a  table  d'hote. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  such  distasteful  stuff  as  this  to  the 
noble  words  in  which  the  grim  German  bouryeoise  declines  the 
patronage  of  the  Glenaverils  for  her  nephew :  — 

My  nephew  and  adopted  son,  sir,  can 

Never  be  more,  nor  ever  less,  than  he 

Was  horn  to  be  ;  a  good  Samaritan 

To  lift  up  Faith,  and  heal  her  wounds  when  she 

Faints  by  the  way  ;  or  else  her  oracle, 

F'illed  with  the  voice  of  God,  like  Samuel. 

Very  good,  too,  is  the  description  of  the  childlike  Professor.  We 
wish  that  we  could  quote  more  than  one  stanza  of  it : — 

A  long  lean  man,  bald,  and  a  little  bent, 

Was  Ludwig  Edelrath,  with  luminous  eyes. 

Scarce  more  than  forty  years  his  life  had  spent 
In  innocently  learning  to  be  wise  ; 

But  of  his  science  the  serene  extent 
Embraced  those  famous  forty  centuries 
That  watched  Napoleon’s  conscripts.  To  his  sight 
The  past  was  present  in  a  child’s  delight. 

But  there  is  yet  another  stanza  which  is  so  tender  and  pretty, 
and  so  very  near  akin  to  poetry,  that  we  must  transcribe  it  at 
length : — 

Tears  are  the  oldest  and  the  commonest 
Of  all  things  upon  earth,  and  yet  how  new 
The  tale  each  time  told  by  them  !  how  unblessed 
Were  life’s  hard  way  without  their  heavenly  dew  ! 

Joy  borrows  them  from  Grief.  Faith  trembles  lest 
She  lose  them  ;  even  Hope  herself  smiles  through 
The  rainbow  they  make  round  her  as  they  fall ; 

And  Death,  that  cannot  weep,  sets  weeping  all. 

We  fancy  that  Glenaveril  will  be  read  less  for  its  story  and 
Its  sentiment  than  for  its  personalities.  We  use  the  word  in 
no  invidious  sense.  We  mean  that  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  book  for  most  readers  will  lie  in  the  portraits  of  certain 
living  politicians  which  are  so  painted  that  no  key  is  required 
as  to  their  identity.  The  picture  of  Lord  Salisbury  is,  on  the 
whole,  true  and  lifelike  so  far  as  the  drawing  is  concerned ;  but 
the  colouring  is  too  brilliant  to  please  persons  of  chastened  taste, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  on  with  a  plasterer’s  brush  rather 
than  with  an  artist’s  pencil.  Why,  too,  should  the  writer 
describe  Csecilius  as  “scornful  of  men”?  Is  it  because,  as  an 
imitator  of  Byron,  Lord  Lytton  thinks  that  his  heroes  would  not 
be  quite  heroes  if  they  had  not  a  touch  of  Lara-like  misanthropy 
about  them  ?  Mr.  Gladstone’s  portrait  is  not  flattered,  but  it  is 
sadly  like  its  original.  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  scarcely 
be  recognized  but  for  his  name  Ilistoricus.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
is  an  excellent  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  man.  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  scarcely  caricatured,  but  their  features 
are  depicted  with  as  little  delicacy  as  a  small  schoolboy’s  per¬ 
sonation  of  his  schoolmaster,  with  its  terse,  uncompromising 
legend,  “Old  Swishtail  is  a  fool.”  By  far  the  best  portrait  in 
Lord  Lytton’s  gallery  is  that  of  Lord  Granville  : — 

Glaucus,  a  pure  Patrician  to  the  bone. 

Serving  Plebeian  masters  coarse  and  rough, 

Seems  all  misplaced,  as  some  fine  Parian  stone 
At  Smithfield  used  to  prop  a  cattle-trough  ! 

Doth  misery  make  strange  bed-fellows  alone 
When  Glaucus,  trained  in  arts  polite  enough 
For  the  fine  conduct  of  a  Court  intrigue, 

Drapes  in  brocade  the  fustian  of  the  League  ? 

Whether  the  author  is  wise  to  write  a  poem  which  from  its 
form  and  metre  must  perforce  suggest  a  comparison  and  contrast 
with  Don  Juan,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce.  Byron  had  some¬ 
times  a  weird,  uncanny  kind  of  humour.  At  any  rate,  no  one  can 
question  his  wit.  And 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun. 

Lord  Lytton  has  perhaps  more  wit  than  his  father,  who, 
Thackeray  said,  had  but  “  a  sham  kind  of  wit  but  he  has  quite 
as  little  humour.  The  only  stanza  in  Glenaveril  which  irresistibly 
reminds  us  of  Don  Juan  is  the  following,  which  is  not  in  the  best 
teste,  and  which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  a  tale  in 
which  the  degeneracy  of  our  ruling  statesmen  is  so  well  and  wisely 
and  patriotically  contrasted  with  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  governed  us  eighty  years  ago — 

“  Oh,  England  !  oh,  my  country !  ”  These  are  not 
The  last  words  spoken  by  the  lips  of  Pitt ; 

And  that’s  unlucky,  for  the  words  have  got 
A  fine  grandiloquence  that  seems  to  fit 
Lips  so  sententious.  I’ve  been  told  that  what 
Was  really  said  (but  I’ll  not  vouch  for  it) 

By  that  great  man  before  Death  closed  his  eyes, 

Was  “  Bring  me  one  of  Bellamy’s  veal  pies.” 

Lord  Lytton’s  verses  are  almost  always  smooth  and  very  generally 
melodious ;  but  he  should  not  write  such  a  line  as 
A  mimic  Marat  or  a  mock  Robespierre  ; 
or  such  another  as 

That  subtle  cry  ;  or  is  it  the  centrebit  ? 
or,  again,  make  “  house  ”  to  rhyme  with  “  superfluous.” 


BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.* 

THIS  is  an  attractive  and  sumptuous  book,  containing  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  closely-printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  called 
a  “  new  and  revised  edition  ” ;  mention  is  made  of  one  earlier  edi¬ 
tion  ;  the  editor  of  the  1836  edition  is  credited  with  many  of  the 
notes,  and  is  not  named ;  but  the  word  “  translation  ”  is  not  used; 
and  although  unusual  care  is  taken  to  name  the  publisher  of  almost 
every  English  book  quoted  in  the  notes,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
publisher  of  the  1836  translation.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  “  revi¬ 
sion  ”  includes  any  attempt  to  improve  the  language  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  ;  if  such  an  attempt  has  been  made,  it  seems  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  for,  whilst  the  present  editor  writes  with  vigour  and 
taste,  the  text  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  literary  standard  of  our 
day.  Bourrienne,  on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  was,  if  our 
recollections  can  be  trusted  for  so  remote  a  year  as  1836,  not  so 
favourably  received  a3  to  escape  the  vendors  of  depreciated  book- 
stock.  He  was  acceptable  to  those  who  were  interested  in 
Bonaparte  without  considering  him  as  “  either  a  demon  or  a  demi¬ 
god  ”  (Preface,  p.  xiii.)  He  had  more  than  once  watched  from  a 
safe  distance  the  movements  of  armies ;  but  he  disowned  all  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  war,  and  even  underrated  his  own  com¬ 
petence  as  a  critic  of  operations  which  he  seems  to  have  judged 
correctly  enough.  This  diflidence  happily  saved  him  from  encum¬ 
bering  his  book  with  those  details  and  figures  which  oppress, 
without  real  instruction,  the  readers  of  Scott,  Alison,  and  Thiers, 
lie  gave  us  a  confessedly  incomplete,  but  fairly  analytical,  account 
of  his  patron.  He  was  domesticated  with  Bonaparte,  and  employed 
by  him  in  confidential  intimacy  for  about  six  years,  and  these  were 
the  best  years  of  Bonaparte’s  life.  He  was  clever  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
he  had  no  particular  temptation  in  those  six  years  to  disparage 
his  betters,  or  to  misinterpret  his  master.  From  the  19th  of  April, 
1797,  when  he  joined  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  to  the  27th  of  February, 
1802,  when  he  was  dismissed,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  First  Consul, 
he  was  not  merely  private  secretary,  but  such  a  private  secretary 
as  Bonaparte  never  afterwards  employed.  On  his  dismissal,  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  split  in  two  ;  Duroc  was  his  substitute 
as  the  gentleman  friend,  Meneval  as  the  confidential  clerk,  both 
of  them  being  apparently  more  simple,  more  virtuous,  less  adroit, 
less  bold,  than  Bourrienne.  Thenceforth  he  cannot  be  considered 
an  unbiassed  witness  or  a  trustworthy  chronicler.  After  the 
rupture  he  was  recalled  ;  after  a  second  dismissal  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  ;  but  these  marks  of  favour  must  not  be  taken  as  proofs  of 
his  being  respected  ;  nor  can  it  be  held  that  they  revived  his 
affection,  if  he  ever  had  any  genuine  affection,  for  the  giver  and 
taker  of  his  good  fortune.  Holding  on  most  adhesively  to  his 
“friend”  Josephine,  he  evidently  looked  about  for  one  or  more 
than  one  patron.  The  only  great  man  whom  he  openly  declares 
to  have  been  his  friend  is  Bernadotte ;  this  personage  he  exalts 
with  moderate  but  unmixed  compliments,  which  are  not  quite  in 
tune  with  history.  But  the  perturbation  which  changes  his  orbit 
is  the  attraction  not  of  Bernadotte,  but  of  Talleyrand  ;  naturally 
this  influence  is  somewhat  occult,  but  it  cannot  escape  a  reader’s 
observation.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  two  sets  of 
Napoleonists.  There  were  many  good,  some  able  Frenchmen — 
such  as  Roederer,  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonald — who  served 
France  from  the  fall  of  the  Directory  to  the  first  Restoration 
with  perfect  integrity,  and  with  no  little  self-sacrifice.  These 
men  served  the  First  Consul  and  then  the  Emperor  because  he 
was  manifestly  the  restorer  of  the  State;  they  were,  for  men  of 
the  world,  modest  and  conscientious  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  suffer 
all  things,  even  the  reproach  of  iniquitous  wars,  for  France;  it 
was  not  their  duty  to  rebuke  him  whom  their  beloved  nation 
chose  and  sustained.  There  were  other  men,  not  purely  virtuous, 
but  honest  enough  for  efficiency — such  men  as  Carnot,  Soult,  and 
Savary,  who  worked  for  Government  rather  than  for  France,  and 
judged  for  themselves  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  this  or  that 
chieftainship,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  transfer  of 
services,  and  doing  nothing  to  bring  about  tbe  change.  To  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  Bourrieune  certainly  did  not  belong; 
whether  he  was  honest  enough  for  the  second  class  seems,  after 
consideration  of  his  own  statements,  doubtful ;  that  he  was  ranked 
far  beneath  it  by  the  Bonapartists  is  quite  manifest.  Without 
accepting  the  Bonapartist  view  formulated  by  Savary  as  a  charge 
of  peculation,  the  reader  of  this  book  can  hardly  help  believing 
with  the  new  editor  that  Bonaparte,  after  a  year’s  further  expe¬ 
rience,  discarded  Bourrienne  as  a  trickster  who  made  use  of  his 
official  knowledge  and  power  to  carry  on  questionable  speculations. 
It  is,  however,  credible  that  he  was  glad  to  get  this  excuse  for 
ridding  himself  of  one  who,  having  been  his  schoolfellow  and  a 
helpmate  in  climbing  upwards,  was  too  intimate,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  nearly  devoted  enough,  to  be  the  Mercury  of  an  Imperial 
thunderer.  There  were  three  honest  men  at  Court  who  continued 
for  many  years  after  1802  to  serve  the  despot  as  instruments,  not 
as  advisers — Duroc,  Rapp,  and  Meneval.  The  two  first  are  by 
Bourrienne  repeatedly  spoken  of  with  respect,  and  they  seem  to 
have  acted  towards  him  with  friendliness.  Meneval  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  dislike,  as  he  was  superseded  by  him  alter 
training  him  in  his  secretarial  duties ;  in  point  of  fact,  he 
writes  of  Meneval  quite  respectfully,  and  it  is  Meneval  on  whom 
the  editor  relies  as  witness  against  Bourrienne  on  the  charge  of 
illicit  “  financing,”  Culpatur  a  laudato  viro.  Rebutting  Savary’s 

*  Memoirs  of  JVapoleon  Bonaparte.  By  his  Private  Secretary,  M.  de 
Buirricnne.  Edited,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Colonel  R.  \V.  Phipps. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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accusation  on  the  plea  that  he  never  had  the  charge  of  public 
money,  he  seems  to  evade  the  charge  which  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  one  whom  he  himself  praises.  After  the  second  dismissal  he 
was  neglected  by  Bonaparte  for  a  year,  and  then  he  was  one  day 
missed  by  him  when  some  special  bit  of  information  was  re¬ 
quired;  an  order  given  for  his  being  summoned  by  letter  to  give  this 
information  was,  he  understood,  cancelled  at  the  instigation  of  some 
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enemy  who  was  not  named  to  him.  Half  a  year  later  he  was  sent 
for  to  talk  of  Moreau’s  trial;  it  would  seem  that  Bonaparte 
thought  highly  of  his  intelligence,  and  treated  him  as  a  dis¬ 
passionate  representative  of  enlightened  Parisians.  He  says  that 
he  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  intrigues,  that 
this  plain-speaking  was  not  resented,  and  that  the  patron  was 
gracious.  In  the  absence  of  countervailing  evidence  it  may  be  held 
that  Bourrienne’s  comradeship  and  activity  of  mind  would  have 
done  something  to  save  the  great  man  from  those  dark  deeds 
which  in  1804  marred  his  character  and  earned  for  him  implacable 
enmities.  The  Durocs  had  not  the  wit,  theTallevrands  had  not  the 
rectitude,  for  rightly  counselling  the  magnificent  soldier  when  he 
was  tried,  as  no  one  else  has  ever  been  tried,  by  hard  circum¬ 
stances  and  freshness  of  dominion.  May  it  not  be  said  that  in  the 
year  of  the  real  and  the  imaginary  conspiracies  the  government  of 
I' ranee  suffered  from  the  want  ot  a  good  newspaper  writer,  that  it 
blundered  and  sinned  more  from  blindness  than  from  malice?  If 
so,  Napoleon  is  to  be  pitied  for  having  parted  with  the  secretary 
who  was  not  afraid  to  play  the  censor.  Nine  months  after  the 
remarkable  conversation  about  Moreau  s  trial,  Bourrienne  was 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  office,  and  also  for  the  loss  of  a 
house  and  furniture,  by  being  sent  to  Hamburg  on  a  somewhat 
important  mission  ;  thenceforth  he  ceased  to  be  conversant  with 
his  employer's  affairs  and  purposes  to  such  a  degree  a3  to  be  a 
memoir  writer  of  authority.  He  was  nominally  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  France  in  a  sovereign  State/ the  free  city  of 
Hamburg,  which,  for  diplomatic  purposes,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ilanse  Towns;  two  reigning  Dukes  were  thrown  in  to  amplify 
the  appointment.  He  remained  in  Hamburg  till  it  had  become 
the  most  valuable  Continental  town  after  Paris ;  and  without  a 
revolution  he  was,  by  the  Napoleonic  art  of  control,  transmuted 
into  a  sort  of  prefect.  He  says  that  his  instructions  were 
couched  in  these  oracular  terms : — “  Go  to  Hamburg.  I  have 
formed  some  projects  respecting  Germany  in  which  you  can  be 
useful  to  me ;  it  is  there  I  will  give  a  mortal  blow  to  England.” 
He  was  to  be  strict  with  emigres  (this  word  has  a  different 
connotation  from  the  word  “emigrants”  which  the  book  gives) ; 
he  was  to  correspond  as  Minister  with  Talleyrand  ;  he  was  "to 
correspond  also  with  Fouchd,  and,  when  he  ‘had  anything  par¬ 
ticular  to  communicate,  with  the  Emperor  himself.  Did  he  thus 
correspond?  If  so,  do  his  letters  exist?  The  Memoirs  contain 
some  documents  of  the  Hamburg  years,  but  none  that  directly 
concern  the  author  as  resident  minister  or  as  secret  amint.  His 
appointment  seems  to  have  lapsed  when  the  Hanse  Towns  were  in 
1810  annexed  to  the  French  Empire;  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
military  governor,  having  previously  fretted  at  the  intrusion  of 
military  agents;  thenceforth  he  was,  hy  order,  treated  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  severity,  and  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  he  deserved 
this  treatment.  As  a  chronicler  of  events,  as  a  reporter  of  con¬ 
versations  held  with  officers  of  the  Empire,  he  is,  lor  these  later 
years,  particularly  after  the  year  1810,  disqualified  not  so  much  by 
the  acerbity  of  a  sufferer  as  by  estrangement  from  the  Napoleonic 
party  and  by  absence  from  the  historic  fields.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
a  considerable  witness  and  a  competent  critic  when  he  speaks  of 
Napoleon’s  blockades  and  confiscations,  and  it  is  when  he  is 
sketching  the  prominent  features  of  this  astonishing  tyranny  that 
he  gives  a  peculiarly  new  set  of  impressions  to  readers*  acquainted 
only  with  the  current  histories  of  ttiu  French  Empire.  We  are  not 
told  vvhether  any  portions  of  his  Memoirs  were  worked  up  from 
diaries  written  by  himself  when  the  things  recorded  were  fresh. 
Hecame  out  as  an  author  in  1829, and  he  says  that  his  composition 
was  deferred  for  W'ant  of  a  safe  and  leisurely  home  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  broken  fortunes  when  he  made  his  book.  The  delay  was  not  long 
enough  to  invalidate  his  accusations ;  he  published  them  whilst 
there  were  still  alive  many  faithful  adherents  of  the  Empire,  many 
speculators  who  had  made  money  out  of  Imperial  licences  for  the 
import  of  British  and  colonial  produce,  many  Bonapartists  by  whom 
he  had  been  denounced  as  a  robber  and  a'traitor.  By  the  Bona¬ 
partists  his  book  was  severely  and  minutely  sifted  ;  and  their  critical 
work  is  cited  very  often  by  the  new  editor.  If  he  does  justice  to 
it,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  doing,  and  if  they  wrote  all 
that  could  be  written  to  expose  the  mendacity  of  Bourrienne,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  apart  Irom  his  rather  clumsy  suppression 
of  facts  that  damaged  his  own  reputation,  ho  was  in  1829  as 
veracious  as  one  can  bo  expected  to  bo  who  in  the  decline  of  life 
after  the  loss  of  character  and  of  friendships,  after  fourteen  years 
of  inactivity,  sits  down  in  a  country  house,  without  any  aids,  to 
sort  his  reminiscences.  There  have  been  exiles  and  deserters  more 
bitter  than  Bourrienne;  he  is  less  hateful  to  the  Napoleonists  than 
Chateaubriand  and  Jomiui.  He  is,  in  fact,  not  a  harsh  judge  of 
Napoleon  ;  it  is  Lucien  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  whom  he  persistently 
runs  down;  he  hates  the  Bonaparte  family,  nnd  cherishes  the 
Beauharnais ;  both  these  sentiments  are  held  in  an  intellectual 
solution.  He  was  probably  something  worse  than  an  accomplice 
in  the  odious  extortion  practised  by  the  Emperor  incidentally  in 
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the  working  out  of  the  wild  scheme  for  impoverishing  England. 
There  is  no  proof,  but  there  is  a  suspicion,  that  when  he  sold 
licences  for  trade  in  contraband  goods  he  did  not  always  keep  up 
to  that  level  of  fair  dealing  which  Louis  XVII I.  arranged  with 


the  courtier  hired  by  Fouche — he  did  not  “go  halves”  with 
Napoleon,  but  cheated  him.  He  may  have  been  what  Napoleon 
told  Davoust  that  he  was,  guiltv  of  “  robberies  ’’—that  is  to  say 
of  appropriations  or  “  virements,”  which  the  First  Consul,  before 
he  was  corrupted  by  power,  would  have  abhorred,  which  the 
Emperor,  in  the  bad  years  that  began  with  the  campaign  of 
Eylau,  reserved  for  his  prerogative.  But  the  present  editor  is 
content  to  fix  upon  his  author  one  solid  charge,  established  bv  the 
culprit  s  own  statements — the  charge  of  stealing  autograph  docu¬ 
ments  which  were  entrusted  to  his  keeping  when  he  was  the 
First  Consul’s  private  secretary.  It  is  desirable  that  all  aspirants 
to  office  should  have  it  impressed  on  them  that  this  is  an  un- 
pai  donable  offence.  But  to  the  student  of  history,  eager  for 
secrets,  it  may  perhaps  seem  a  deplorable  weakness  of  'Bourrienne’s 
that,  having  a  buried  box  lull  of  esoteric  history,  he  made  no  use 
of  it  iu  his  Memoirs.  Talleyrand  said  that  Bourrienne  could  not 
be  anything  but  a“  pauvre  diable  ”;  one  sees  that  he  did  not  sin 
quite  hard  enough. 

These  handsome  volumes  contain,  as  the  title-page  indicates, 
a  considerable  bulk  of  statement  not  made  by  Bourrienne.  This 
addition  was  perhaps  required  to  make  the  third  volume  bio¬ 
enough  to  match  the  other  two.  As  it  includes  narratives  of 
seyera  campaigns,  it  is  obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the  remark¬ 
ably  bloodless  Memoirs.  At  the  same  time,  these  military  chapters 
are  quite  unsatisfactory,  for  their  substance  has  been  overlaid  by 
more  recent  histories,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the 
current  knowledge  ot  the  fairly  well-informed  civilian,  much  less 
°  i-  n  1  College  graduate.  If  the  publishers  meant  to  "five  us 
a  full-length  Bonaparte,  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not  insert  in  the  first 
volume  a  chapter  about  the  siege  of  Toulon  and  another  about 
the  first  Italian  campaign.  Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with 
itself  than  a  book  which,  whilst  it  give3  no  account  of  Jena  and 
rriedland  and  Borodino,  goes  into  details  about  brigades  and 
regiments  that  fought  at  Quatre  Bras,  a  battle  of  blunderers  in 
which  Napoleon  was  not  engaged  at  all.  If  we  had  Bourrienne 
pure  and  simple,  we  should  make  allowances  for  his  personal  in- 
consistency  and  his  strategical  feebleness  when  he  touches  Marengo 
01  Austerlitz.  Those  pages  would  be  tolerated  on  the  first,  skipped 
on  the  second,  reading.  But  a  solid  Waterloo  chapter  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  a  scientific  soldier  ought  to  be  in  1885  a 
niore  instructive.  We  do  not  care  to  go  back  to  the 
up,  Guards,  and  at  ’em  ’  of  the  William  IV.  times,  nor  does  the 
editor  set  this  old-fashioned  narrative  straight  by  adding  two  or 
three  references,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  to  Mufflino-. 
Amongst  the  incrustations  may  be  noted  with  gratitude  a  con¬ 
venient  and  well-proportioned  abstract  of  biographical  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bonapartes,  the  Marshals,  and  some  of  the  civil  ser¬ 
vants  of  Napoleon.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  say  that  the  orio-inal 
narrative  was  unworthy  ot  the  research  bestowed  on  it  by  Colonel 
1  hipps  and  by  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  whom  he  names  as  his  literary 
helpmate  ;  they  have  certainly  furnished  us  with  a  very  useful  omide 
to  Napoleonic  history.  'The  best  thing,  apart  from  the  Memoirs, 
that  the  third  volume  contains  is  Lord  Ebrington’s  account  of  his 
long  talk  with  the  Emperor  at  Elba ;  as  a  pendant  to  this  we 
have  a  scrap  from  Batil  Hall’s  neat  and  sagacious  “  Fragments,” 
which  helps  us  to  imagine  what  General  Bonaparte  looked  like  at 
Longwood  at  the  end  ot  the  second  year  of  his  second  insulation. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  the  news  of  Napoleon’s 
death  reached  England,  there  was  one  English  soldier  that  grieved 
with  vehement  sorrow;  this  was  the  historian  and  light-infantry 
man,  \\  illiam  Napier;  his  love  of  Napoleon  was  the  crown  of  his 
chnahous  affection  for  the  Trench  army,  to  which  he  has  dono  a 
greater  service  than  any  French  writer  of  narrative.  The  artillery 
officer  who  has  edited  Bourrienne  has  in  his  measure  paid  a 
similar  tribute  to  the  chief  ot  Frenchmen  ;  he  expresses  a  some¬ 
what  stern  sentiment,  an  austere  sort  of  generosity,  iu  some 
critical  notes  and  in  a  chapter  given  up  to  the  second  funeral, 
the  national  ceremony  of  1840.  This  chapter  ends  with  a  passage 
which  sounds  well  and  bears  inspection:  — 

Posterity  will  remember  more  of  the  great  Emperor  than  his  military 
AiiT.'  .  may  leave  in  the  grave  of  Napoleon  his  many  faults  nnd  sins. 
All  that  was  bad  and  all  that  was  vile  in  his  nature  is  in  no  need  of  fresh 
historians  ;  we  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  the  scamv  side  of  his  lifo 
from  the  pens  of  those  who  ate  his  bread  and  flattered  him  in  his  time  of 
P.™fr;  t,he  Trescnt  generation  is  too  likely  to  ignore  his  good  qualities. 
r  ,t“  ,hlm  despotism  was  a  means,  not  an  end.”  He  sought  power  for  no 
'  ignoble  purposes,  Die  contempt  for  sloth,  lucre,  disorder,  nnd  empty 
theories,  tho  eye  so  quick  to  see  the  decisive  point  of  any  question,  the 
power  ot  mind  and  determination  of  brain  which  gave  the  world  the  Codes. 

I  the  far-reaching  ambition,  the  constant  looking  forward  to  the  judgment  of 
,  posterity,  the  noble  sac ri lice  of  tho  present  for  the  future— all  These  are 
I  qualities  too  rare  for  the  world  to  overlook. 

I  Perlmps  the  wars  are  not  of  more  importance  than  tho  Codes  ; 

but  we  cannot  outgrow  our  inherited  habits  so  completely  as  to 
1  escape  the  fascination  of  the  wars,  nor  can  we  account  lor  the 
Europe  into  which  the  editor  must  have  been  born  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  effects  of,  at  least,  tho  three  first  wars  witli  Austria  and 
the  first  war  with  Prussia. 

In  submission  to  tho  editor,  lot  us  refrain  from  quotin-r  this 
book  for  samples  of  Napoleon’s  frailty;  let  us  rather  pluck  o°ut  of 
the  heap  of  illustrative  matter  this  ono  pearl.  A  clauso  of  tho 
will  runs  thus  :  — 


Item  :  To  Lnrrey,  Surgenn-in-Cliicf,  one  hundred  thousand  francs  lie 
19  I  lie  mo.it  virtuoiiH  man  I  have  known. 

Napoleon  [says  the  note]  iu  1813  became  uneasy  at  tho  number  of  con¬ 
scripts  who  were  found  after  the  battles  injured  iu  their  hands,  and  who 
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were  believed  to  have  maimed  themselves  purposely  to  avoid  service. 
Larrev  opposed  this  belief ;  and,  braving  Napoleon's  anger  at  his  interfer¬ 
ence,  proved  that  the  injuries  rvere  caused  by  the  inexperience  of  the  men, 
•who,  when  in  the  rear  ranks,  fired  against  the  hands  of  those  in  front  a 
thing  easy  to  do  in  the  three  and  four-deep  formations  of  the  French. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 


THE  veteran  inventor — if  it  is  not  rude  to  call  a  lady  a  veteran— 
of  the  modern  school  of  sensational  fiction  has  in  ^  Wyllard's 
Weird  reverted  to  her  “  first  manner  ”  as  an  artist.  The  plot  of 
her  tale  is  in  the  highest  degree  exciting.  As  a  train  from  Plymouth 
to  Bodmin  was  crossing  a  viaduct,  of  which  the  wooden  palisade 
had  been  temporarily  removed  for  repairs,  a  young  girl  either 
threw  herself  or  was  thrown  into  the  chasm  below.  Who  was 
she  ?  A  dozen  men  rushed  out  of  the  train  and  down  the  hank, 
but  not  one  of  them  could  even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  pretty  young  woman  out  of  whom  the  life  had  been  crushed 
before  their  hurried  steps  had  brought  them  to  the  spot.  “  W  hat 
in  mercy’s  name  made  her  do  it  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  spectatois  ot 
the  ghastly  scene;  “was  she  frightened  by  some  ruffian  in  the 
train?  or  did  she  want  to  make  away  with  herself?  ”  This  is  the 
question  the  coroner’s  jury  could  not  solve.  The  coroner,  Mr. 
Heathcote,  was  a  shrewd  lawyer,  who  had  inherited  an  estate  and 
turned  country  gentleman.  lie  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who 
might  he  expected  to  fathom  the  mystery,  but  he  could  not  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  girl  had  been 
murdered,  hut  he  could  elicit  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Still  less 
could  he  lay  his  finger  on  the  murderer.  A  famous  London 
lawyer  with  an  almost  unerring  flair  for  a  criminal  was 
equally  puzzled,  and  as  completely  baffled.  Mr.  A  yllard,  a 
neighbouring  magistrate,  was  at  least  as  eager  as  his  neigh¬ 
bour  and  former  rival,  Heathcote  (Heathcote  had  been  engaged 
to  the  girl  who  had  married  Wyllard),  that  the  murder  should 
be  proved  and  the  assassin  brought  to  judgment.  Wyllard  was 
universally  looked  up  to  and  respected.  He  was  popular  in  the 
county.  He  was  generous  and  open-handed,  tall  and  stately 
of  form,  and  pleasing  of  feature.  He  had  a  beautiful  smile,  an 
infectious  laugh,  and  a  voice  of  rare  compass  and  power.  _  If  he 
had  wronged  Heathcote  by  winning  away  his  allianced  bride,  he 
had  the  rare  generosity  to  pardon  the  man  he  had  injured. 
Heathcote,  on  his  side,  had  long  condoned  his  neighbour's  offence, 
and  was  on  cordial  terms  with  the  man  who  had  supplanted  and 
with  the  woman  who  had  jilted  him.  No  money,  no  bag,  no 
marked  handkerchief,  not  a  clue  of  any  kind  had  been  found  on 
the  corpse.  Even  her  nationality  could  not  he  established,  though 
from  her  dress  she  appeared  to  be  a  Frenchwoman.  At  the  ad¬ 
journed  inquest  suspicion,  hut  of  the  vaguest  kind,  fell  upon  one 
cf  the  witnesses  who  refused  to  answer  the  lawyer's  questions^  as 
to  how  he  had  spent  his  time  in  Plymouth  while  he  was  waiting 
for  the  train.  Bothwell  Grahame  was  just  the  sort  of  person  whom 
people  are  ready  to  suspect  of  anything,  lie  had  sold  out  of  the 
army,  he  had  no  occupation,  and  he  did  little  but  smoke  innumer¬ 
able  pipes  and  hang  about  the  house  of  his  cousin  Mrs.  "\\  3  Haul, 
who  had  always  been  to  him  as  a  sister.  The  jury  could  not 
legally  brand  him  as  a  murderer  merely  because  lie  was  sullen  and 
sifent  when  unpleasantly  cross-examined  by  a  prejudiced  lawyer; 
but  Mrs.  Grundy  had  no  such  scruples.  The  neighbourhood 
“  knew  ”  that  Bothwell  Grahame  had  thrown  the  girl  out  ot  the 
railway-carriage,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  retused  to  allow 
him  to  come  to  Holy  Communion.  Now  Bothwell  Grahame  was 
in  love  with  Heathcote’s  sister,  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  With 
the  view  of  establishing  this  young  man’s  innocence  before  giving 
his  sanction  to  Hilda’s  engagement  (if  lie  had  another  secret 
motive,  it  must  he  looked  tor  in  Miss  Braddon  s  pages  and  not  in 
ours),  Heathcote  followed  up  with  the  pertinacity,  and  almost 
with  the  instinct,  of  a  sleuthhound  a  slight  clue  which  he 
thought  he  had  obtained  to  the  identification  of  the  poor  girl. 
He  believed  her  to  have  been  a  certain  Leoifie  Lemarque.  let 
that  young  person  had  only  lelt.  France  the  day  before  the  ciime 
had  been  committed  ;  and  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to 
have  been  on  the  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  a  French  guest  or 
governess  or  servant.  What  Heathcote  discovered,  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  what  was  the  result  to  himself  and  others,  it  is  for 
the  author  and  not  for  us  to  tell.  VV  e  will  only  remark  that, 
although  the  plot  is  skilful  amd  clever  and  admirably  worked  out, 
a  novel-reader,  worthy  of  the  name,  unravels  the  mystery  much 
sooner  than  the  astute  magistrates  and  lawyers.  He  kills  too  soon, 
and  before  he  has  had  as  good  a  run  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Wyllard's  Weird  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  clever  and  skiltully- 
tol'd  tale.  It  is  pleasantly  free  from  the  recondite  historical  and 
mvtholoo-ical  allusions  to  which  the  author  has  been  lately  over¬ 
much  addicted.  Miss  Braddon  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  com¬ 
bines  with  the  power  of  inventing  an  intricate  plot  the  art  ot 
paintino'  real  men  and  women  with  marked  and  distinct  indivi¬ 
duality's.  Almost  every  one  in  this  novel  is  a  person  whom  we 
might  have  met,  and  whom  we  could  never  have  mistaken  for  a 
marionette  or  for  a  ghost.  Mine,  de  Maucroix  and  Lady  \  alena 
Ilarborough  are  perhaps  in  their  respective  and  very  ditierent 

•  Wyllard's  Weird.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley's  Secret  ”  &c. 
3  vols.  Loudon  :  J.  &  It.  'Maxwell.  1885* 

Elfrica.  By  Mrs.  Edmund  Roger,  Author  of  “  Southwark  and  its 
Story.”  3  vols.  London  :  Swan  Sounenschein  &  Co.  1885. 

The  Dawn  of  Day.  By  the  Autliof  of  “  Thy  Name  is  Truth.”  3  vols. 
Loudon  :  J.  &  It.  Maxwell.  1885. 


ways  a  little  stagey,  but  they  are  not  lay  figures.  W  e  must  refer 
to  one  or  two  passages  which  have  particularly  struck  us  for 
their  humour  or  for  their  wit  and  wisdom.  We  warn  the 
reader  not  to  skip  the  clever  comparison  or  contrast  (only  to  be 
made  by  a  clever  woman)  between  bonnets  as  made  at  Bodmin 
and  bonnets  as  fabricated  in  Bavaria.  How  shrewd  and  sensible 
is  this  remark  of  Heathcote  : — “  As  a  lawyer,  I  have  found  imagi¬ 
nation  the  most  useful  faculty  of  brain.’  Painfully  true  to 
some  men’s  nature  is  the  picture  of  Leonie  Lemarque  s  remorseful 
murderer  “  seeking  comfort  in  the  universal  despondency  of  such 
metaphysicians  as  Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer.  One  word  of 
criticism  from  the  delighttul  old  French  artist,  M.  Tillet,  whom  we 
have  not  even  introduced  to  our  readers.  “Tour  Leighton  has 
grace  and  a  fine  feeling  for  beauty,  but  he  is  cold  and  shadowy. 
Your  Millais  has  a  Rubens-like  brio,  but  he  paints  with  a  butter- 

knife.”  ,  ,  . 

Elfrica  is  an  “  historical  romance  of  the  twelfth  century  and  is 
fairly  consonant  with  facts.  Its  main  defect  as  a  story  is  its  lack 
of  absorbing  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  any  of  its  personages,  lo 
speak  plainly,  we  miss  the  love-making  which  should  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  everv  novel — even  of  an  historical  romance.  Sii  John 
De  Courey,  Earl  of  Ulster,  woos  the  Princess  of  Mona  very 
prettily,  but,  although  to  the  parties  principally  concerned, 

Happy’s  tlie  wooing 

That’s  not  long  a-doing, 

a  true  novel-reader  does  not  like  Jemmy  to  win  his  Jessamy  too 
soon.  The  storv  how  the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Kingsale  won  for 
himself  and  his  "heirs  the  right  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  is  told  with  considerable  spirit.  But  when  the 
Champion  of  Philip  Augustus  turned  tail  and  fled  irorn  the  lists, 
is  it  not  rather  strong  to  make  the  King  ol  Spain,  who  was  looking 
on,  anticipate  Falstatf's  immortal  axiom  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour  ?  And  we  cannot  quite  believe  that  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  foresaw  and  foretold  the  discovery  of  America. 
If  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  come  across 
Mrs.  Boger’s  hook,  we  trust  that  the  fact  mentioned  in  it  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  direct  and  undoubted  descent  from  a  Milesian  lung  may 
awaken  their  dead  or  dormant  loyalty.  TV  ith  regard  to  England  s 
hitherto  futile  attempt  to  reconcile  Irish  irreconcilables,  the  author 
quotes  a  beautiful  passage  from  the  Talmud  which  English  states¬ 
men  and  English  folks  generally  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart: 

“  The  day  is  short  and  the  work  is  great ;  the  reward  also  is  great, 
and  the  Master  presses.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  thee  to  finish  thy 

work,  but  thou  must  not  therefore  cease  from  it. 

Detailed  criticism  would  he  thrown  away  on  the  flighty  and 
eccentric  hook  called  The  Dawn  of  Day.  Dr.  Harold  Harman  is 
the  only  son  of  a  baronet,  at  whose  death  lie  declines  to  assume 
the  title,  all  honorary  distinctions  being  in  his  sapient  mind 
badges  of  inequality.  The  Doctor  is  the  most  rampant  ot 
Nihilists,  the  most  illogical  of  Communists.  He  falls  in  love 
with  a  ballet-dancer  whoso  mother  is  his  own  stepmother.  Miss 
Dora  Townley  is,  however,  unaware  of  her  relationship  to  Lady 
Harman  when  -she  curses  her  mother  with  an  unction  which 
would  have  stirred  the  envy  of  Ernulphus  himself.  Hie 
Townlev  girls  and  their  brother  were  persons  of  geutle  blood 


and  gentle  culture  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  01  poveity. 
Their  most  congenial  friend  and  quasi-guardian  was  a  cob¬ 
bler,  and  as  mouthing  a  Red  Republican  as  the  selt-deposing 
Baronet.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  idiocy  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  as  wisdom.  He  was  also  irresistibly  witty,  and 
the  author  seems  to  pause  for  roars  of  applausive  and  convulsive 
laughter  when  Bill  Sutton  calls  an  oculist  “  a  ospilist,  and  talks 
of  a  man  using  “  masticulation  ”  when  he  means  gesticulation. 
The  author’s  anarchists  are  all  very  pious  in  their  way ;  but  the 
clero-y  of  the  Establishment  are  all  wicked  and  contemptible,  and 
a  bishop  is  introduced  into  the  tale  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gib  et- 
in (r  him  as  an  Atheist.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author,  who 
once  wrote  a  fairly  good  Irish  novel,  would  hang  or  even  flog  a 
marquess  or  a  dean  who  may  fall  into  his  clutches  it  lie  e'*;i 
becomes  President  of  the  chaotic  Republic  he  sighs  for.  But  his 
English  story  is  a  sad  falling  off.  We  should  hardly  have  guessed 
that  Thy  Name  is  Truth  was  by  the  same  person  but  tor  an 
occasional  piece  of  phraseology  which  reads  oddly  to  a  Saxon. 
He  still  speaks  of  a  pair  of  tongs  as  “a  tongs  ’ ;  he  still  writes 
“  able  for  ”  when  he  means  “  capable  of  ’ ;  and  lie  makes  an 
English  footman  say  “  He  is,  sir,”  when  that  functionary  m  real 
life  would  respond  to  a  question  by  the  monosyllable  “  les. 


OSBORNE  GORDON.* 

IN  a  passage  of  the  Memoir  preceding  these  selected  sermons 
(for  such?  with  an  appendix  of  a  few  Latin  speeches,  are  the 
“  writings  ”  which  form  the  staple  of  this  book)  the  editor  speaks 
with  such  complete  frankness  that  it  is  only  lair  to  quote  him. 
“  But  the  result,”  he  says,  after  giving  a  short,  and  we  should  say 

not  very  favourable,  anthology  ot  the  late  Mr.  Osboine  Gordons 
conversational  mots — “  but  the  result  is  in  all  such  cases  akin  to 
disappointment.  .  .  We  retain  the  tradition  of  [such  men  s]  power 
and  brilliancy,  hut  have  lost  the  evidence.  W  ith  a  frankness 
which  Mr.  Marshall’s  own  frankness  deserves,  we  shall  confess 
that  the  result  of  this  volume  is  a  disappointment— at  least  to 

*  Osborne  Gordon:  a  Memoir,  with  a  Selection  of  his  Writings.  Edited 
by  Geo.  Marshall.  London  and  Oxford  :  Parker.  1885. 
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thosft^  who  knew  Osborne  Gordon  by  repute  only.  After  thirty 

years’  residence  in  Oxford,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  which  time  he 
was  student,  and  for  great  part  of  it  censor,  of  Christ  Church, 
he  left  the  University  to  take  the  College  living  of  Easthampstead, 
and  he  was  but  little  “  up  ”  afterwards,  though  he  sometimes 
examined  and  sometimes  preached.  During  at  least  the  first 
decade  of  his  absence,  however,  his  fame  was  still  great  as  a 
scholar,  an  administrator,  and  a  saver  of  sharp  things.  After¬ 
wards  it  seems  to  have  waned— at  least  there  was,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  a  very  ignorant  and  unworthy  cavil  raised  bv  some 
people  when  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Salisbury  (wlio,  like 
Sir  M.  Ilicks-Beach,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  other  persons  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  had  been  his  pupil)  on  the  University  Commission  five 
years  ago.  Those,  however,  who,  without  knowing  him  per¬ 
sonally,  had  known  Oxford  when  his  fame  was  still  fresh,  are 
likely  to  take  up  this  book  with  something  like  eagerness.  AVe 
do  not  say  that  they  will  put  it  down  unread,  but  their  eagerness 
will  certainly  change  into  something,  in  the  words  of  the  "editor, 
“  akin  to  disappointment.”  Mr.  Marshall  has  loyally  sought  from 
various  friends  of  Air.  Osborne  Gordon’s — Sir  R.  Linden  at  the 
head  of  them— what  details  he  could  get  for  the  Life,  and  has 
added  what  he  himself  knew ;  but  the  result  comes  to  very  little. 
Among  the  friends  consulted  was  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and 
he  has  put  vigorously  and,  we  should  suppose,  without  any  ex¬ 
aggeration  that  repute  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  “  I 
have  seldom,”  he  says,  “  met  an  abler  man ;  so  lull  of  common 
sense,  of  a  power  to  grasp  things  in  their  reality,  of  a  dry  and 
caustic  but  never  ill-natured  humour.”  But  of  proofs  of  these 
good  things  there  is  between  the  covers  of  this  volume  very  little. 

I  he  sermons  are  excellent  sermons  in  their  way,  as  vigorous  in 
reason  as  steadfast  in  orthodoxy ;  but  they  scarcely  attempt  to 
gain,  and  certainly  do  not  succeed  in  gaining,  a  place  among  the 
few  lasting  monuments  which  each  generation  contributes  to  this 
class  of  literature.  In  the  Life  we  have  the  famous  Greek  epigram 
on  the  eight  lines  of  which  Mr.  Gordon's  literary  reputation  is 
likely  to  rest,  and  which,  by  an  odd  chance,  seems  originally  to 
have  had  something  very  like  a  false  quantity  in  it.  We  are  told 
how  Air.  Gordon  was  liked  by  his  pupils  at  Christ  Church  and  by 
his  parishioners  at  Kaethampstead  j  how  ho  was  a  cl^ar-hoaded 
L  Diversity  administrator,  and,  despite  his  steady  Toryism,  an 
active  University  reformer;  how  he  put  the  church  and  the  glebe 
of  his  rectory  in  proper  order;  how  he  taught  a  proctor  (he 'must 
ha\e  been  a  singularly  stupid,  proctor)  to  catch  men  who  were 
tandem-driving,  and  so  forth.  But,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  we 
close  the  book  without  a  much  clearer  idea  of  Osborne  Gordon 
than  we  had  when  we  first  heard  of  him  at  Oxford  more  than 
t  verity  years  ago,  and  certainly  without  being  in  possession  of  any 
further  evidence  of  great  literary  power  on  his  part. 

A\  e  should,  indeed,  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
power  existed.  That  he  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  great  general 
power  is  sufficiently  proved  not  merely  by  the  opinions  of  private 
friends,  but  by  those  of  p  rsons  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
various  public  Commissions  (for  he  was  on  more  than  one)  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  That  general  ability  applied  to  classical 
studies  made  him  an  excellent  scholar  just  as,  applied  to  the 
government  of  a  college  or  the  administration  of  a  parish,  it  made 
him  an  excellent  man  of  business.  But  if  it  bad  been  specially 
directed  into  the  ways  of  literature  by  any  strong  literary  voca- 
tion  or  taste,  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  stated  that  its  evidences 
would  not  have  been  confined  to  eight  lines  of  Greek  elegiacs 
and  to  some  capital  official  Latin  speeches,  with  a  few  sermons 
somewhat  above,  but  not  much  above,  the  average  University- 
parochial  sermon  in  style  and  thought.  This  result,  too,  is  the 
result  of  fifty  years  of  comparative  leisure;  for  resident  dons  even 
of  Gordon’s  energetic  turn  were  not  overcome  with  work  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  whatever  they  may  be  now,  and  a 
country  parish  has  frequently  left  even  the  most  scrupulous  dis¬ 
chargers  of  their  functions  time  for  abundaut  and  monumental 
literary  work.  We  can  only  therefore  conclude  that,  as  Osborne 
Gordon  was  certainly  not  a  mere  self-indulgent  dreamer  or  dilet¬ 
tante,  and  was  of  equal  certainty  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power, 
he  did  not  find  his  proper  vocation— that  he  was  by  nature  a  judge, 
or  a  permanent  secretary,  or  a  director,  or  something  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  kind  rather  than  a  student  and  a  clother  of  the  results  of 
study  in  words.  Everything  that  came  to  his  hand  to  do  he 
appears  to  have  done  irreproachably,  and  his  College  (to  speak 
accurately,  his  House)  and  his  parish  were  both  very  much  the 
better  for  him.  It  is  natural  that  this  book  should  have  been 
written  ;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  it  had  not  been 
written,  or  had  been  written  differently.  For  there  will  certainly 
be  some  readers  who  will  feel  the  absence  of  the  “  things  done  that 
took  the  eye  and  had  the  price,  without  considering  that  a  man 
who  does  his  appointed  work  well  for  fifty  years  has,  after  all, 
done  something  not  small. 


TIIE  CYCLADES.* 

A  BETTER  book  in  its  way  than  Mr.  Bent’s  Cyclades  we  have 
not  read  for  long,  if  we  may  parody  F.  Bayham’s  remark  on 
that  fine  fish,  the  lobster,  which  was  served  up  to  him  at  the  Back 
Kitchen.  Mr.  Bent  has  had  the  luck  and  skill  to  discover  a  mine 
of  various  interests  in  the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  ho  has  worked  the 
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vein  with  admirable  thoroughness.  Few  regions  are  less  known 
to  the  European  tourist  than 

the  sprinkled  isles, 

Lily  on  lily,  that  o’erlaee  the  sea, 

And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  “  Greece.” 

Travelling  in  the  Cyclades  is  rough ;  you  may  be  storm-staved, 
and  glad  to  shoot  pigs  for  your  daily  pork,  like  a  painter  lately, 
or  you  may  have  to  fight  with  ravens  for  the  waterpools  on  the 
heights,  after  the  manner  described  by  Villoison.  Air.  Bent  and 
Mrs.  Bent  were  never  quite  so  unlucky  ;  but  all  distress 
from  weather,  from  “  curious  things  to  eat,”  and  curious  things 
that  eat  you  and  that  are  described  by  Aristophanes  and 
About,  were  borne  by  this  much-enduring  pair  of  wanderers. 
I  bey  had  their  reward.  The  Cyclades  are  the  isles  where 
every  variety  of  human  life  has  left  its  mark  and  its  descend¬ 
ants.  From  the  prehistoric  villages,  under  the  pumice  and 
lava  of  1  liera,  to  the  historic  Greek  settlements,  to  the  Venetian, 
1  ersian,  1  urkish,  and  French  settlers,  all  the  various  couches  of 
humanity  have  deposited  their  traditions,  material  relics,  and 
superstitious  fancies  in  Cycladean  soil  or  Oycladean  custom.  The 
ancient  Greek  religion  is  not  extinct.  The  Nereids  are  in  full  force, 
and  an  extant  “  Mrs.  Gamp  ”  is  known  to  have  practised  on  an 
interesting  occasion  in  Nereid  domestic  life.  The  volcano  is  called 
the  liephrestus.  Birds  and  goats  are  sacrificed  when  a  new  house 
is  built.  The  old  popular  games  are  played,  the  old  popular  son°-s 
are  chanted.  The  volcanic  forces  at  Thera  have  raised  a  rock  ?n 
the  shape  of  a  ship  out  of  the  sea  ;  precisely  what  must 
have  occurred  in  the  harbour  of  Scheria,  where  the  Phoeacians 
explained  the  event  by  feigning  that  Poseidon  turned  one  of  their 
vessels  into  a  stone.  They  have  offices  of  the  Church  to  drive 
out  mice  and  rats,  instead  of  trusting  to  Apollo  Smintheus.  At 
Seriphos  the  old  coins  with  Aledusa's  head  are  still  dug  up,  and 
the  people  explain  Aledusa  as  the  first  queen  who  dwelt  in  the 
ruined  castle.  It  is  a  more  modern  faith  that  a  basketful  of 
good  things  is  let  down  out  of  heaven  on  the  day  of  Our  Lord's 
transfiguration.  Still,  when  you  sacrifice  to  the  Nereids,  you  must 
leave  the  offering  and  burry  away  without  looking  back,  as  iu  the 
Theocritean  idyl  on  the  first  exploit  of  Hercules.  Still,  the 
Nereids  kidnap  children,  fly  in  the  currents  of  wind  (though  not 
to  the  cry  of  Horse  and hattock  /) ;  still,  like  Peleus,  a  man  may  win 
a  Nereid  bride  if  be  has  skill  and  courage  to  hold  her  through 
all  her  transformations.  In  short,  the  Nereids  retain  all  ttie 
qualities  possessed  by  their  kindred,  the  Scotch  fairies,  the 
Apsaras  of  India,  the  sky  maidens  of  Alaori  and  Red  Indian 
fancy.  There  is  even  room  for  treasure-hunters  in  the  Cyclades. 
(•)n  a  smooth  rock  hard  of  access  in  Seriphos  a  peasant  last  vear 
discovered  this  ancient  inscription : — 

IIENTE  All  EMOY  IIENTE  AIIO  SOY  0II2AYPON 
OPYrE. 

“  Five  from  me,  five  from  you,  dig  up  a  treasure.”  AVhat 
Hellenic  Captaiu  Kidd  has  left  his  hoardings  here,  and  how  are 
we  to  interpret  “Five  from  me,  five  from  thee  ”?  The  Siphuiote 
potters  yet  toil  at  their  wheel,  in  the  very  attitude  of  the  craft  as 
represented  on  Greek  vases.  The  wit  of  the  people  takes  the 
classical  form  of  riddles.  “  What  sort  of  chicken  is  that  which 
they  scrape  and  cut,  and  then  the  shoemaker  uses  his  feathers  in 
his  art  ?  ”  AnsAver  (no  one  need  give  it  up) : — “  A  pi» !  ”  The 
rustics  cut  their  own  shoon  out  of  rough  pig’s  hide,  like°Fummus 
whom  Odysseus  found  thus  omploved: — “Now  he  was  fitting 
sandals  to  his  feet;  cutting  a  rough  broAvn  oxhide.”  Still  the 
temples  of  the  nymphs  remain,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  inscribed 
NY.M<I>QN  IEl’ON,  the  orot^fla  (  Vuis,  the  Melanesians  call  them) 
yet  haunt  the  holy  place.  Vampires  (/ 3pouKo/\a*f  j- )  are  as  common 
as  blackberries.  The  dead  returns  and  “feeds  on  his  own,” 
so  the  saying  goes,  and  the  dogs  howl  in  the  streets,  as  in 
the  second  idyl  ot  Theocritus.  But  the  Vampire’s  body  they 
no  longer  exhume  and  burn,  the  clergy  forbid  the  rite.  A 
curious  ecclesiastical  service  for  the  release  of  body  and  soul  is 
performed,  and  the  Vampire’s  bones  may  be  heard  rattlino-  in  the 
grave.  Diseases  are  cured,  as  in  Homer’s  time  and  "that  of 
Sophocles,  by  incantations.  Tho  sun  is  still  reckoned  to  bo  a 
magnified  non-natural  man;  he  devours  bis  family  when  bis 
supper  is  not  ready,  and  the  bloodshed  shows  itself  in  the  red 
hues  of  sunset.  yEsop’s  Fables  endure  in  the  popular  mouth 
just  as  they  were  before  some  Greek  bookmaker  or  folk¬ 
lorist  collected  them.  While  every  page  of  Mr.  Bent’s  book 
is  rich  in  these  living  popular  antiquities,  ho  discourses  iu  notes  of 
the  cold  remains  of  tho  past— statues,  coins,  vases,  buildings,  in¬ 
scriptions,  the  great  Naxian  unfinished  statue,  still  lying"  half- 
created,  half-imbedded  in  marble,  in  the  quarry.  This  work  is 
thirty-four  feet  long,  and  was  to  represent  a  bearded  Apollo.  I11 
Lesbos  fire  is  still  carried  from  placo  to  place  in  the  Narthex  of 
Prometheus.  The  simple  mythical  invention  holds  its  own  in  the 
age  of  Bryant  &  May.  1  he  archaic  lion  of  Keos,  nine  yards 
long,  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  unfinished  Naxian  Apollo ;  so 
ancient  is  the  lion  that  it  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  myth. 
These  tilings  are  but  specimen  bricks  from  the  house,  examples  of 
the  great  and  lively  interest  of  The  Cyclades,  a  work  equally  de- 
sii.tblo  for  the  archaeologist,  tho  historian,  tho  geogruphor,  the 
student  of  folk-lore,  and  the  curious  traveller. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE.* 

“YTERY  few  English  dramatic  critics  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 

*  many  books  about  the  American  stage,  biographies  and  auto¬ 
biographies,  memoirs  and  monographs,  which  often  shed  light  on 
disputed  points  of  English  stage-history.  The  late  Dutton  Cook, 
for  example,  knew  only  of  the  three  biographies  of  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  and  Dutton  Cook  was  a  writer  of  unusually  wide  reading 
in  dramatic  bibliography.  At  all  times  this  connexion  between 
the  English  stage  and  the  American  stage  has  been  close  and 
persistent.  Just  now  Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  in  America,  and  Miss 
Mary  Anderson  is  in  England.  An  English  actor  looks  forward  to 
a  tour  of  the  United  States  as  an  American  actor  looks  forward 
to  an  engagement  in  London.  And  so  it  has  been  for  now  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  The  first  great  American  actor,  Thomas 
Abthorp  Cooper,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  the  pupil  of 
William  Godwin  ;  he  acted  in  England  for  a  few  times  and  then 
went  to  America,  and  when,  in  after  years  and  as  the  head  of 
the  dramatic  profession  in  America,  he  returned  to  England,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  an  American.  In  the  quaint  old  churchyard 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  attractive  of 
the  churches  of  New  York,  there  stands  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  actors,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  who  died 
in  New  Y7ork ;  and  the  sides  of  this  monument  set  forth  that  it 
was  erected  by  Edmund  Kean,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
that  it  has  been  restored  by  Charles  Kean,  of  the  Royal  Princess’s 
Theatre,  and  that  it  has  been  repaired  by  E.  A.  Sotkern,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Hayinarket.  To  this  linking  of  the  English  stage 
with  the  American  the  three  books  before  us  bear  witness.  The 
first  is  a  biography  of  John  Howard  Payne,  a  native  American 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  England,  who  was  for  awhile  the 
hack-dramatist  of  one  of  the  London  patent  houses,  and  who  wrote 
perhaps  the  most  typical  of  all  English  songs.  The  second  is  a 
biography  of  William  E.  Burton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  w'ko 
went  to  America,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  American 
actors  and  managers.  The  third  is  a  criticism  of  the  performances 
given  in  New  York  by  the  leading  English  actor  of  our  time. 

Of  these  three  books,  varying  in  value  and  in  permanent 
interest,  the  first  is  of  least  importance.  The  life  of  John 
Howard  Payne  was  adventurous  enough  to  deserve  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  a  more  picturesque  narrator  than  Mr.  Gabriel  Harrison, 
who  has  onlyr  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  biographer 
— zeal.  He  is  careless  and  uncritical,  but  his  book  contains  the 
main  facts  of  Payne's  life.  While  a  mere  boy  Payne  went  on  the 
stage  as  the  American  Infant  Roscius ;  he  edited  a  weekly 
theatrical  paper  while  yet  in  his  teens ;  he  came  to  England  and 
acted  at  the  leading  English  theatres ;  he  wrote  plays  in  abundance, 
original  and  adaptations ;  he  prepared  for  Edmund  Kean  the 
tragedy  of  Brutus,  which  is  little  more  than  a  highly  effective 
‘pasticcio  of  the  preceding  plays  on  the  same  subject,  but  which, 
thanks  to  Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  keeps  the 
stage  to  this  day  in  the  United  States ;  he  travelled  through 
Europe,  picking  up  in  Sicily  the  air  to  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home”;  he  resided  in  Paris  as  the  agent  of  the 
London  managers;  he  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles 
Lamb,  whose  letters  to  him  were  printed  not  long  ago  in  the 
Century  magazine ;  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
jected  grandiose  literary  enterprises ;  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  to  Tunis,  and  reappointed  to  the  same  position  after 
another  return  to  his  own  country  ;  and  at  Tunis  he  died.  Among 
the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Harrison's  book  is  a  facsimile  of  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  of  introduction  from  Edmund  Kean  to  the  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  theatre.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  book  has 
an  excellent  index. 

Mr.  Keese’s  book  about  Burton  is  a  book  of  another  sort 
altogether.  It  is  a  monograph  written  as  a  labour  of  love,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  actor's  family.  It 
is  a  simple  and  sympathetic  biographical  sketch,  giving  exactly 
the  facts  of  Burton’s  career,  and  describing  fully  his  qualities  as  a 
comedian  and  his  qualifications  as  a  manager.  William  Evans 
Burton  was  horn  in  London,  in  1804,  and  he  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  as  had  been  Elliston  and  Charles  Mathews,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  theatrical  profession  when  Burton  was 
conning  his  Latin  grammar.  At  eighteen  he  undertook  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  father's  printing  oilice,  to  which  he  soon  added 
the  editing  of  a  magazine.  Then  he  took  to  private  theatricals, 
and  in  1821  he  was  performing  with  a  provincial  company  on 
the  Norwich,  Sussex,  and  Kent  circuits.  In  1831  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London  as  Wormwood  in  The  Lottery  Ticket ; 
and  he  soon  after  wrote  Ellen  Wareham,  a  play  which  had 
a  great  success  in  the  minor  theatres  of  London,  having  been 
performed  at  no  less  than  five  of  them  on  the  same  evening. 
In  1834  Burton  went  to  America,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  i860,  and  where  he  soon  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  broadly  British  low  comedians  who  had  ever 
visited  the  United  States.  The  broad  low  comedian,  of  whom 
Wright  and  Buckstone  are  the  most  obvious  examples,  is  a  purely 


*  John  Howard  Puyne,  Dramatist,  Poet,  Actor,  and  Author  of  “  Home, 
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British  product ;  and  Burton  was  one  of  the  broadest  and  most 
unctuously  humorous  of  his  class.  For  fourteen  years  Burton 
remained  chiefly  iu  Philadelphia,  acting  and  growing  in  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  actor,  managing  a  theatre,  and  even  for  a  while 
two  theatres,  and  editing  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  for  his  inconsequent  and  brilliant  assistant.  That 
Poe  and  Burton  should  have  quarrelled  seems  inevitable  to  any 
one  who  understands  the  character  of  either;  and,  since  they 
quarrelled  bitterly,  the  evidence  of  either  touching  the  other  is 
not  to  be  taken  without  sifting  and  salt.  In  1848  the  come¬ 
dian  moved  to  New  York  and  opened  Burton’s  Theatre,  which 
he  managed  for  eight  years,  and  which  he  made  the  foremost  in 
America  and  a  worthy  rival  of  the  very  best  in  London  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Keese  gives  us  rich  and  warmly-coloured  sketches  of 
the  chief  performers  ot  the  incomparable  company  which  Burton 
gathered  about  him  and  which  he  directed  with  skill  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  first  great  and  overwhelming  success  of  the  theatre 
was  with  a  dramatization  of  Domhey  and  Son  by  John  Brougham, 
with  the  adaptor  as  Bunsby  and  Bagstock,  and  with  Burton  as 
Captain  Cuttle.  A  little  later  came  a  second  success,  Morris 
Barnett  s  Serious  Family,  in  which  Burton  played  Aminadab 
Sleek.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  three  parts  in  this  play  have 
at  different  times  been  made  of  first  importance.  In  the  recent 
revival  of  Le  Mari  a  la  Campagne  at  the  Theatre  Framjais 
M.  Coquelin  played  the  husband ;  in  Mr.  Burnand’s  version  Mr. 
Charles  Coghlan  gave  prominence  to  the  Colonel,  while  in  Barnett’s 
earlier  adaptation,  Aminadab  Sleek  in  Burton’s  hands  cast  all  the 
other  characters  into  the  shade.  In  1856  Burton  moved  to  a  new 
theatre  in  New  York,  and  in  1858  he  gave  this  up  and  went 
starring,  dying  in  i860  from  a  cold  caught  in  Canada.  Burton 
was  a  scholar,  and,  like  Garrick  and  Kemble  in  the  past,  and  Mr. 
Irving  and  M.  Coquelin  in  the  present,  he  was  fond  of  books.  As 
became  a  man  educated  in  the  school  where  Strype,  Melton, 
Pepys,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  been  bred,  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  large  library  remarkably  rich  in  theatrical  annals.  Mr. 
Keese  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  this  library ;  and  all 
American  dramatic  collectors  are  familiar  with  the  books  iu  a 
simple  and  uniform  half-binding  and  stamped  with  a  binding-tool 
facsimile  of  the  signature  of  “  H.  E.  Burton.”  Mr.  Keese  has 
prepared  a  list  of  all  the  characters  performed  by  Burton  ;  and 
such  a  list  ought  to  be  found  in  every  histrionic  biography.  Ilis 
hook  has  also  an  ample  and  accurate  index. 

There  have  been  nearly  a  dozen  books  about  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
and  of  most  of  them  the  less  said  the  better.  A  biography  of  a 
man  yet  alive  and  in  the  flesh  is  little  better  than  an  impertinence, 
and  Mr.  Irving  has  been  visited  with  not  a  little  impertinence  of 
this  sort.  But  criticism  is  always  in  order  ;  and,  although  criticism 
of  a  living  celebrity  is  not  quite  as  dispassionate  and  impersonal 
as  criticism  ought  to  be,  yet  honest  and  learned  criticism  is  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mr.  Winter's  beautifully  printed  little  book  is  in  the 
main  criticism,  and  it  is  the  criticism  of  a  writer  fond  of  the 
theatre,  learned  in  its  lore,  acute  in  his  perceptions,  and  possessed 
of  the  gift  of  style.  His  book,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  is  designed 
a  double  debt  to  pay ;  it  is  a  record  of  Henry  Irving’s  professional 
career  upon  the  New  York  stage,  and  it  is  also  and  especially  a 
study  of  his  acting.  In  both  respects  it  is  admirable.  The  record 
is  exact,  ample,  and  accurate  ;  it  gives  the  dates  and  facts  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  performances  in  New  York,  aud  the  roll  of  the  Lyceum 
company  during  both  visits  to  America;  it  includes  the  brief 
addresses  to  the  public  of  Mr.  Irving  himself.  The  criticism  is 
acute  in  its  insight,  and  incisive  in  its  expression.  The  epithets 
which  suggest  themselves  as  we  read  Mr.  Winter's  pages  are  fine, 
strong,  and  vigorous.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what  he  says  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  Louis  XI. :  — 

The  strangeness  and  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Irving  adjust  themselves  to 
this  character  in  his  performance  of  it,  precisely  as  they  did  in  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  Mathias.  The  execution  matches  the  ideal.  The  part  is  full  of 
abrupt  transitions — from  weakness  to  strength  ;  from  fear  to  frenzy  ;  from 
deadly,  implacable  resolution  to  pious  and  contrite  humility  ;  from  the  easy 
mood  of  hypocritical  humour  to  the  sudden,  hideous  joy  of  triumphant 
malice  ;  and  this  long  fever  of  craft,  wickedness,  and  pain  is  rounded  at 
last  with  a  frightened  and  frightful  death.  All  along  the  line  of  the  part, 
accordingly,  are  excellent  opportunities  for  this  actor’s  incessant  vitality 
and  complex  method,  and  especially  for  that  picturesque  mystery  of 
manner  through  which  his  magnetism  plays,  like  the  lightning  iu  the 
cloud.  The  wan  face,  the  dark  aud  sunken  eyes,  the  thick  black  eyebrows, 
the  lowering,  evanescent  smile,  the  rapid  yet  stealthy  movements — all  these 
characteristics  of  Louis  Mr.  Irving  has  reproduced.  His  royalty  is  innate, 
precisely  as  it  wras  iu  Charles  I.,  and,  although  this  is  a  monarch  who 
cares  little  for  the  mere  shows  of  sovereignty,  and  can  unbend  and  be 
familiar  and  even  jocose  for  a  purpose,  he  remains  a  monarch  in  every 
instant  of  his  being  by  virtue  of  that  indefinable  but  undeniable  majesty 
of  character  which  makes  certain  men  the  superiors  of  their  race. — 
Pp.  29,  30. 

If  space  did  not  fail  us,  we  should  like  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  pregnant  chapter  on  the  “  Iulluence  of  the  Stage,”  the  pages 
of  which  are  especially  pertinent  just  now  that  the  theatre,  its 
deeds  and  its  misdeeds,  have  been  taken  up  as  a  subject  for  the 
polite  debating  societies  of  our  monthly  Reviews. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL.* 

EVERY  business  and  profession,  however  prosaic  it  may  be  in 
its  ordinary  routine,  is  probably  from  time  to  time  enlivened 
by  humorous,  romantic,  or  even  occasionally  heroic  incidents  ;  and 


*  The  Royal  Mail ;  its  Curiosities  and  Romance.  By  James  Wilson 
Ilyde.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1885. 
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in  those  cases  where  the  hurry  and  rush  of  modern  life  tend  to 
make  the  performance  of  business  more  mechanical,  and  therefore 
less  interesting,  than  in  earlier  days,  there  is  always  the  resource  of 
a  closer  study  of  those  bygone  times ;  and  antiquarian  interests 
may  thus  to  some  extent  supply  the  lack  of  romance  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  present  time. 

This  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the  case  with  the  business  of 
carrying  the  mails.  Mr.  Hyde,  in  his  book  called  The  Hoi/ul 
Mail,  regrets  that  nowadays  the  public  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  machinery  which  brings  them  their  letters.  He 
admits  that  people  do  recognize  the  existence  of  letter-carriers, 
hut  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  his  appeals  on  their  behalf, 
that  letter-sorters  and  other  useful  servants  of  the  department 
will  remain  “  unsung  ”  for  all  time  to  come.  Mr.  Hyde's  work, 
however,  certainly  shows  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  the 
business  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  is  not  unfrequently  en¬ 
livened  by  romantic  incidents  ;  while  in  antiquarian  interest  it  is 
rich  beyond  the  average.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about 
the  time  when  letters  for  private  individuals  were  first  carried  by 
the  Government,  but  this  was  probably  done  as  early  as  the 
■Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Ohavles  I. 
that  the  Government  established  a  regular  system  of  inland 
posts.  Letters  were  then  carried  by  mounted  messengers,  and 
the  inscriptions  frequently  found  on  these  ancient  missives  show 
that  their  writers  did  not  commit  them  to  the  care  of  the  post¬ 
boys  without  some  misgivings  as  to  their  ultimate  fate.  “  Be 
this  letter  delivered  with  haste,  haste,  haste !  ”  “  Post  haste  ! 
Ride,  villain,  ride  for  thy  life !  ”  aod  other  similar  inscriptions 
indicate  anything  hut  a  calm  assurance  that  the  letters  would 
punctually  reach  their  destination.  One  ot  the  most  interesting 
of  Mr.  Hydes  chapters  is  that  in  which  he  claims  for  the 
department  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  twentv- 
five  years  the  credit  of  having  covered  the  country  with 
a  network  of  good  roads.  lie  says  that,  before  the  regular 
establishment  of  mail-coaches  there  were  few  roads  in  England 
that  were  more  than  mere  tracks ;  sometimes  the  sandy  soiT  was 
worn  through  by  the  traffic  until  these  tracks  were  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
yards  deep  ;  in  other  places,  where  the  ground  was  harder  and  the 
so-called  road  ran  parallel  with  a  river,  the  bed  of  that  river  when 
not  in  flood  was  preferred  as  the  easiest  and  most  level  track  to 
travel  in.  The  running  footmen  who  attended  the  chariots  of 
those  rich  enough  to  employ  them  were  by  no  means  superfluous 
luxuries.  Their  services  were  frequently  required  to  push  the 
vehicles  through  sloughs  of  mud,  or,  by  supporting  it  first  on  this 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  prevent  its  being  overturned  by 
holes  in  the  road  or  byT  ruts  that  in  some  instances  measured  four 
feet  deep.  On  a  journey  made  in  1703  by  Prince  George,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Anne,  between  Windsor "and  Petworth,  hardly 
a  mile  was  passed  without  a  carriage  being  overturned  or  swamped 
in  the  mud.  The  royal  carnage  was  supported  bv  relays  of 
labourers,  and  even  with  their  help  the  last,  nine  miles  of  the 
journey  took  six  houis  to  accomplish.  A  few  years  later 
Lord  Hervey  wrote  from  Kensington,  “The  road  between  this 
place  and  London  is  grown  so  infamously  bad  that  we  live  in 
the  same  solitude  as  we  would  do  if  cast  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  ;  and  all  the  Londoners  tell  us  that  between 
them  and  us  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  of  mud.”  Arthur  Youn" 
hears  frequent  testimony  to  the  execrable  condition  of  the  roads 
in  his  time  ;  and  apparently  the  paved  roads  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster  were  not  much  better  than  the  quagmires  which  passed  for 
roads  in  the  country,  for  in  1750,011  the  occasion  of  the  Kin" 
going  in  State  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  holes  in  the  streets 
leading  to  Westminster  had  to  he  filled  upwdtli  bundles  of  faggots 
in  order  to  prevent  the  coaches  in  the  procession  being  overturned. 
How  far  Mr.  Hyde  is  justified  in  claiming  for  the  postal  service 
the  credit  of  producing  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  roads  it  is  not  necessary  particularly  to  inquire.  There  are 
some  circumstances  which  suggest  that  the  improvement  in  the 
roads  preceded  by  several  years  the  improvement  in  the  mail 
service,  and  was  effected  quite  independently  of  it;  hut  it  is 
certain  that  the  regular  and  punctual  delivery  of  the  mails  was 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  good  roads.  The 
pessimists  ot  thut  day  violently  objected  to  the  innovation  of 
good  roads.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  road-makers  were 
set  upon  by  the  country  people  and  half  killed ;  in  others  the 
aborigines  declared  that  new  roads  might  be  constructed,  but  that 
they  would  remain  in  the  old  ones.  When  the  new  road  was 
opened  between  Bath  and  Marlborough,  the  driver  of  the  coach 
with  fine  conservative  spirit,  continued  to  drive  in  the  old’ 
w'aggon-track ;  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  said,  had  driven 
the  aforesaid  way  before  him,  and  he  would  continue  in  the  old 
track  till  death. 

It  is  not  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hyde  that  in  the  history  of  the 
lost  Office  the  epoch-making  reforms,  such  ns  the  substitution  of 
mail-coaches  for  postboys  and  the  introduction  of  the  penny  post, 
have  been  the  work  of  outsiders,  not  of  officers  of  the  department. 
The  first  of  these  reforms  was  duo  to  Mr.  Palmer,  malinger  of 
the  theatre  nt  Bath  and  afterwards  member  for  that  city."  The 
writings  of  De  Quincey  have  made  every  one  familiar  with  the 
romance  of  the  mail-coach.  Many  men  still  living  can  remember 
the  laurel-decked  coach  repeatedly  bringing  down,  in  the  ten  years 
between  Trafalgar  and  \V  aterloo,  the  news  of  victory.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  He  Quincey ’s  conviction  that  locomotion  by 
steam-kettle  can  never  have  the  romance  associated  with  the  old 
Coaching  days.  The  romance  had  perhaps  some  disagreeable 


accompaniments;  postboys  were  not  infrequently  so  benumbed  by 
cold  that  they  had  to  be  lilted  from  their  saddles;  a  light  is  thrown 
on  the  pleasures  of  travelling  by  coach  by  the  fact  that  on  a  night 
journey  fellow-travellers  would  sometimes  lash  themselves  together, 
the  right  arm  of  the  one  to  the  left  arm  of  the  other,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  rolling  off  the  top  of  the  coach  when  overcome  by 
sleep;  highwaymen,  runaway  horses,  and  broken  axletrees  pro¬ 
bably  look  more  romantic  when  observed  through  the  halo  of  years 
than  they  did  upon  nearer  view.  But  notwithstanding  all  ‘ this, 
the  natural  man  clings  to  exhilaration,  the  thrilling  sense  of  power 
and  speed  which  is  felt  when  sitting  behind  four  galloping  horses; 
the  power  and  speed  are  of  course  insignificant  compared  to  those 
of  an  express  train,  hut  they  are  much  more  evident  to  the  senses. 
The  risk  of  accident  is  not  absent  from  either  kind  of  locomotion, 
hut  the  upsetting  of  a  coach  is  a  more  attractive  kind  of  disaster 
than  a  railway  accident.  An  old  Cornish  coach-driver  recom¬ 
mended  a  traveller  to  keep  to  the  roads ;  pointing  with  his  whip 
to  one  of  the  aerial  viaducts  of  the  railway  hanging  like  a  thread 
from  hill  to  hill,  he  said,  “  If  I  turn  you  over  here,  why  here  you 
are ;  hut  if  they  turn  you  over  there ,  why  where  are  you  ?  ” 

A  good  deal  of  the  romance  of  the  mail  in  modern  days  arises 
from  accidents,  frauds,  and  from  other  “  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  On  one  occasion  the  mails  from  the  Cape  were  so  seriously 
damaged  through  saturation  with  sea-water  that  the  department 
found  itself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  deal  with 
7  lbs.  weight  of  loose  diamonds,  the  addressed  covers  of  which  had 
been  reduced  to  pulp.  Half  a  stone  of  diamonds  wanting  owners 
is  suggestive  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  at  least  of  Lothair  and 
the  “  ropes  of  pearls.”  On  another  occasion  traces  of  a  mail-ha" 
robbery,  which  had  been  committed  in  1798,  were  discovered  in 
1876,  when  an  old  public-house  near  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
pulled  down.  The  demolition  of  this  house  brought  to  light 
something  more  startling  than  the  missing  mail-bag  and  the  clothes 
of  the  robber,  for  several  coffins  were  found  under  the  foundations, 
suggesting  that  the  innkeeper  had  been  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
highwaymen  and  murderers.  During  the  great  snowstorm  of 
1SS1  a  letter  posted  on  January  18  containing  a  cheque  for  i.oool. 
was  missing;  Mr.  Hyde,  as  a  Post  Office  official,  take6  a  pardonable 
pride  in  recording  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  search  for  this 
letter  was  successful,  for  it  was  found  floating  in  a  block  of  ice  in 
the  Thames  off  Deptford.  This  story  is  capped  by  another,  equally 
creditable  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  the  Post  Office  ;  an  American 
gentleman  addressed  a  letter  to  his  sister  “  Upper  Norwood  or 
elsewhere,”  and  iu  a  few  days  it  was  handed  to  the  addressee ’on 
the  top  of  a  coach  in  North  Wales  ! 

hrauds  on  the  Post  Office  have  been  rendered  almost  obsolete- 
by  the  cheap  rates  of  postage,  hut  iu  the  days  before  the  penny 
post  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  was"  notorious ;  atnon" 
the  articles  that  were  thus  franked  in  one  year  were  two  laundry” 
maids,  a  doctor,  a  cow,  and  fifteen  couple  o‘f  hounds.  One  favourite- 
way  of  cheating  the  Post  Office,  especially,  it  appears,  in  thrifty 
Scotland,  was  that  adopted  by  the  Carlyle  family.  Newspapers, 
were  franked,  and  words  making  up  a  sentence  were  underlined 
in  them  as  a  substitute  for  a  letter.  The  chief  evasion  of  its 
rules  to  which  the  Post  Office  is  now  liable  is  the  attempt  to  send 
by  post  articles  for  which  the  department  declines  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Ilyde  gives  a  long  list  of  these  things,  auion"  which, 
may  he  mentioned  live  snakes,  beetles,  bees,  caterpillars”  fro^s, 
snails,  cartridges,  and  revolvers.  One  gentleman  whose  son  had 
posted  a  box  of  white  mice  waxed  exceedingly  indignant  because 
the  creatures  were  detained  as  “contrary  to  regulations”-  he 
vented  his  wrath  in  an  eloquent  letter:— “  Allow  me  to  ask  by 
what  law  has  he”  (the  postmaster)  “dared  to  delav  the  delivery  ?  . .  . 
The  little  animals  were  in  a  wooden  cage,  carefully  packed,  and 
cou  d  not  m  any  way  have  been  an  annoyance;  thev  were  not 
explosive,  they  were  not  loose,”  &c.  These  inexplosive  white 
mice  were  carefully  fed  and  attended  to  during  their  detention  at 
the  lost  Office,  and  eventually  their  owner,  finding  his  eloquence 
of  no  avail,  sent  and  fetched  them  away.  The  lioyal  Mail  con- 
tains  many  instances  of  the  impression  that  appears  to  prevail  iu 
some  parts  of  England  and  the  United  States  that  the  Post  Office 
is  a  sort  of  fountain  for  every  kind  of  information,  and  a  universal 
provider  into  the  bargain.  Thus  a  farmer  writes  to  the  postmaster 
of  a  country  town  to  say  he  has  a  thirty-stone  pig  “now  quite 
ready  for  killing,”  and  will  be  glad  if  the  postmaster  will  find  him 
a  customer;  another  correspondent  oilers  the  Postmaster-General 
some  partridges  in  exchange  for  a  parcel  of  mithridate  mustard  •  a 
brenchman  inquires  if  the  Postmaster-General  will  inform  him 
whether  the  lady  to  whom  the  writer  is  about  to  make  an  offer 
of  marriage  is  dead  or  alive  ;  a  young  lady  from  the  U.S.A. 
writes  a  chatty  letter  to  the  English  Postmaster-General,  in  the* 
course  of  which  she  remarks: — 


7®  are  quite  well  off  in  worldly  goods,  but  should  bo  better  off  if  you 
could  inform  mo  about  that  fort  11110  1  c.\|icct  from  a  great  uncle  cre-it 
aunt,  or  somebody.  It  is  about  half  a  million,  either  on  my  father’s  or 
mothers  su  c.  It  you  would  be  so  kind  os  to  write  and  inform  me,  1  would 
be  a  thousand  times  obliged.  1 


A  gentleman  from  '1  ennessee  also  hns  his  oyoon  the  muin  chance- 
but  Ins  inquiry  is  for  an  instrument  that  will  “  attrack  ”  gold* 
His  style  is  less  mellifluous  than  that  of  tho  lady  He  wants  a 
good  watchmaker  to  tell  bin,  if  thoro  is  an  instrument  “  maid  to 
find  mettel  gold  or  silver — that  are  in  the  ground.  If  it  will 
attrack  it  A  instrument  for  that  perpos.  I  understand  there  are 
sutch  a  thing  made.  It  so,  bo  pleas  tell  mo  whore  I  can  by  one 
aD(*  what  it  will  cost  me.  ...  I  send  you  a  stamp.” 

These  extracts  give  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  Post 
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Office  officials;  the  work,  as  Mr.  Hyde  shows,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  all  its  branches;  and  though  grave  and  gay  are 
mixed  up  in  this  as  in  all  kinds  of  business,  the  daily  round  is  one 
simply  of  honest  hard  work,  carried  out  by  means  of  excellent 
organization  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
workers. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FROM  A  MATHEMATICAL 
STANDPOINT.* 

THIS  book  is  one  more  proof,  if  further  proof  be  needed  even 
by  a  mathematical  mind,  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  can  be  reduced  to  the  dry  formulas  of 
mathematics.  We  do  not,  however,  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
author  intends  the  desultory  unsystematic  remarks  contained  in 
this  little  book  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  following  extracts 
will  perhaps  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
We  shall  do  well  to  quote  first  some  of  the  axioms  given  on 
P-  3i : 

i.  Of  terms  of  the  same  import,  one  term  cannot  be  better  than  another. 
3.  An  analogous  term  is  better  than  a  term  that  is  not  analogous. 

6.  Two  or  more  terms  of  the  same  import  imply  two  or  more  grammars, 
ways,  or  rules  of  writing  or  speaking;  or  (which  is  the  same)  making 
another  language  kindred  and  of  the  same  object  or  import,  which  is  un¬ 
necessary,  redundant,  or  unreasonable  (say  “  absurd”). 

8.  A  term  established  by  grammar  rule  or  law.  and  open  to  no  objection, 
argues  that  such  rule  or  law  is  correct  or  good,  and  similarly  the  term 
correct  or  good. 

9.  No  term,  philosophically  speaking,  can,  however,  be  correct  or  good, 
nor  can  any  rule,  as  implied  above,  be  also  correct  or  good. 

10.  The  phrase  “  lowest  terms  ”  implies  the  least  number  of  terms,  or  the 
best  necessary  for  conveying  an  idea. 

12.  Foreign  terms  cannot  be  better  than  native  terms ;  or  Latin  terms 
cannot  exceed  English  terms :  thus  Latin  would  be  better  than  English. 

To  these  may  be  added  one  or  two  assumptions  from  other 
parts  of  the  boob,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
axioms,  e.g. : — 

1.  Good  language  is  but  a  modification,  not  less  a  multiple,  of  bad 
language. — Preface. 

2.  We  may  assume  that  no  one  person  can  write  ungrammatically. — 
P.  2. 

A  very  useful  assumption  this!  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
say: — 

It  may  be  my  rule  (grammar)  to  write  as  I  like,  since  I  take  care  to 
write  intelligibly — a  matter  that  every  writer  seems  more  or  less  to  endorse. 
Similarly  I  cannot  speak  ungrammatically.  Hence  grammatical  criticism 
amounts  to  an  absurdity. 

This  latter  (we  use  this  word  out  of  sheer  perversity,  because  Mr. 
Horne  tells  us  we  must  not)  statement  suggests  the  reflection, 
■“  Why  then  attempt  to  criticize  grammar  ?  ”  though  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  conclusion  that  the  result  is  in  this  case,  at  least, 
an  absurdity. 

3.  Latin  grammar  mean3  a  grammar  of  grammars,  which  is  also  the 
meaning  of  English  grammar. — P.  16. 

4.  Good  grammar  exists  in  every  piece  of  composition — every  intelligent 
composition  exists  in  good  grammar. — P.  22. 

These  last  words  are  puzzling,  and  require,  no  doubt,  a  mathema¬ 
tical  brain  to  follow  out — a  remark  which  also  applies  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lucid  statement : — 

If  I  write  100  different  forms  not  allowed  by  the  common  grammar,  I 
should  be  said  to  write  of  the  common  grammar  or  language,  equal  to 
|£  of  my  own  grammar.  Hence  the  100  different  forms,  equal  to 
of  my  own  grammar,  and  the  ?“ — this  latter  identical  with 
of  the  common  grammar — make  up  a  whole  grammar  equal  to  my 
own.  Next,  of  forms  of  the  same  import,  one  form  cannot  be  better  than 
another — more  particularly,  the  100  common  forms  would  not  be  better 
than  the  100  different  forms.  Wherefore  I  cannot  write  ungrammatically. 
— P.  28. 

This  proposition,  though  not  exactly  after  Euclid’s  manner,  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  Our  author  may  possibly  dissent  from  this 
view,  in  which  case  we  will  merely  quote  a  remarkable  passage 
used  by  him  as  an  illustration  on  p.  24 : — 

If  the  fool  or  the  pig  be  of  a  different  opinion,  it  would  be  {sic)  because 
they  (sic)  know  only  their  own  side  of  the  question. 

One  more  instance  of  perspicuous  reasoning  we  must  quote.  It 
occurs  on  p.  3 : — 

As  it  is  plain  one  single  member  of  any  one  class  of  society  has  every 
right  to  frame  one’s  own  form  of  speech  on  the  ground  that  the  form  of 
speech  of  one’s  class  is  also  a  variation  from  a  variation,  from  a  varia¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Here,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  the  word  one's,  not  because  his  is  the 
usual  term  in  such  a  case  (and,  as  one  term  is  as  good  as  another, 
ought  to  be  used  here),  but  because  it  violates  another  rule  given 
by  our  author  on  p.  36.  He  there  says  that  the  apostrophe  before 
“  s  ”  in  the  possessive  case  should  be  discarded,  as  a  lingering  rem¬ 
nant  of  barbarism  (p.  40).  Therefore  he  should  write  “  ones.” 
The  instance  he  takes  is“  harm’s  way,”  which  he  says  (among  other 
objections  to  it)  is  too  troublesome  for  use,  and  he  instances  the  mathe¬ 
matical  contractions  of  “tan”  for  tangent, and  so  on.  Ifya  parityof 
reasoning,  we  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Hubert  T.  M.  Horne  {vide 
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title-page)  should  be  content  with  the  simple  Chinese  designation 
Ho,  thus  reducing  the  name  to  its  lowest  terms.  But  then  again 
to  our  surprise  we  find  him  (on  page  39)  suggesting  that  the 
plural  of  “  man  ”  should  be  “  mans,”  apparently  on  the  ground 
(1)  that  we  find  Mussulmans;  (2)  that  there  is  a  grammatical 
rhythm  (!)  about  “  mans  are  silly  ”  which  is  wanting  to  “  men  are 
silly.”  But  surely  this  is  contrary  to  his  axioms  about  terms  being 
equally  good,  and'  about  reducing  forms  of  speech  to  their  lowest 
terms.  For  “  men  ”  must  be  as  good  a  term  as  “  mans,”  and  it  is 
one  letter  shorter. 

We  will  now  only  notice  one  or  two  instances  of  what  our 
author  considers  ungrammatical  constructions,  though,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  no  one  can  be  ungrammatical.  “  The  house 
is  being  built  ”  should  be,  he  says,  “  is  being  building,”  or  simply 
is  “  building  ” — reasoning  which  manifestly  will  not  apply  to  “  The 
pig  is  being  killed,”  and  similar  sentences. 

Again  he  says,  “  Every  officer  and  soldier  claims  ”  is  wrong,  and 
that  “  claims  ”  should  be  “  claim,”  a  point  which  we  will  leave  to 
the  decision  of  our  readers. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  his  own  grammar : — 

“  If  I  see  him  I  should  tell  him.” — P.  53. 

“  If  he  speaks  so,  he  be  a  liar.” — P.  54. 

“  If  him  please.” — P.  61. 

“  Every  one  must  judge  of  their  own  feeling.” 

“  Tacitus  whose  writings  fraught  with  good  and  bad  grammar.” 

“  Here  we  distinguish  about  two  volumes  of  grammar.” — P.  3. 

In  conclusion  we  may  apply  to  himself  his  own  words  about 
Tacitus  (p.  20)  : — “  In  fact  Horne  indulges  too  much  in  fancy  (or 
shall  we  rather  say  mathematics  ?) ;  hence  we  find  him  intolerable. 
He  loses  sight  of  grammatical  principles  that  should  guide  him ; 
hence  he  substitutes  his  own  principles.  No  more  about  Horne.” 


SOME  MAPS. 

A  TURN  is  already  and  naturally  noticeable  on  the  part  of  map 
producers  from  Egypt  to  Afghanistan.  Messrs.  G.  Philip  & 
Son  have  issued  three  very  useful  maps  of  what  is  already  the 
seat  of  war,  if  not  nominally  of  English  war.  One  of  them  con¬ 
tains  a  general  map  of  Central  Asia,  with  one  of  Europe  subjoined 
to  show  the  communications.  Another  also  gives  Central  Asia, 
but  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  and  without  the  annexe.  A  third, 
gives  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloochistan  only,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  All  are  excellently  clear.  But  Egypt  still  continues  to 
occupy  the  engraver.  Since  we  last  noticed  maps  we  have 
received  new  editions  or  new  maps  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan 
from  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  from  Mr.  Stanford,  and 
from  Messrs.  Bacon.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  very  useful  map, 
executed  with  a  somewhat  less  delicate  and  artistic  style  than 
the  class  of  maps  for  which  we  own  a  preference  when  we  can  get 
them,  but  bold,  easily  intelligible,  and  containing  a  really  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  various  information.  Within  a  space  of  some 
three  feet  by  two  we  have  a  general  map  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
Soudan,  a  separate  large-scale  map  of  the  proposed  railway 
between  Souakim  and  Berber,  another  on  the  scale  of  half  a  mile 
to  the  inch  of  Khartoum  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  a 
fourth,  of  the  whole  Egyptian  territory  as  it  was  when  England 
took  charge  of  it ;  and  a  fifth,  of  Africa,  neatly  stowed  away  in 
the  corner.  All  this  for  a  shilling  must  be  admitted  to  be  good 
measure.  We  have  aho  before  us  a  set  of  three  maps  of  the  Nile, 
produced  and  published  by  M.  Bil  of  Brussels,  and  bearing  the 
London  imprint  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  are  singularly  neat,  clear, 
well  executed,  and  handy. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  admire  the  intricacies  of  legislation,  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  conjugating  the  verb  to  gerrymander 
which  Redistribution  on  modern  principles  supplies,  and  also  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  severe  headache,  he  may  get  and  study  an  excellent 
map  of  the  boroughs  as  proposed  by  the  Act  which  Mr.  Stanford 
has  published.  The  headache,  be  it  understood,  is  no  fault  of  the 
publishers,  for  nothing  could  possibly  be  better  than  the  print¬ 
ing  and  execution  generally  of  the  sheet.  Indeed,  putting  aside 
Redistribution  altogether,  the  purchaser  will  have  an  excellent 
Map  of  London  for  any  purpose.  But  the  wild  zigzaggings  of  the 
proposed  boroughs  (it  is  true  they  have  already  been  corrected  a 
little  as  the  result  of  debate),  the  bewildering  effect  of  islets 
labelled  “  Chelsea  detached  ”  or  “  Westminster  detached,”  and  the 
like,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  And  the  reflection  which 
has  above  been  hinted  at  will  be  pretty  certain  to  occur  to  the  seer 
— that  i3  to  say,  that  though,  no  doubt,  no  gerrymandering  has 
been  attempted  on  either  side,  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  with 
a  little  private  information  from  the  records  of  adroit  canvassers. 
Some  Tories,  as  well  as  many  Radicals,  each  uuimpeached  in 
political  orthodoxy,  have  been  heard  to  adopt  Paul  de  Florae’s 
advice  in  another  matter,  and  to  say,  “  Don't  Americanize  us  d 
demi  if  you  do  it  at  all.”  The  gridiron  arrangements  shown  on 
American  maps  are  ugly  enough  ;  but  they  must  be  much  more 
difficult  to  gerrymander  than  the  multiform  creations  of  this  Bill 
as  here  shown. 

Another  excellent  map,  though  one  less  generally  attractive 
(we  do  not  say  less  generally  important),  of  Mr.  Stanford’s  is  one 
showing  the  railways,  tramways,  and  miscellaneous  improvements 
in  the  metropolitan  district  promised  or  threatened  for  this  Session 
in  Parliament. 

In  Messrs.  Bacon’s  “  Excelsior  ”  series  of  wall-maps  we  have 
two  large,  brightly-coloured,  clearly-printed,  and  generally  effective 
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maps  of  Europe  and  Africa,  very  well  suited  for  the  schoolroom 
walls,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  them. 

From  Messrs.  VV.  &  A.  K.  Johnston  we  have  a  “  Physical  Map 
of  England  ”  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  The  points  more 
specially  brought  out  here  are  the  different  levels  of  the  land  and 
depths  of  the  sea.  These  are  shown  by  shadings  of  blue  for  the 
sea,  of  green  for  the  low  lands,  and  of  brown  for  the  higher.  The 
shades  being  well  chosen  and  contrasted,  and  the  outlines 
sharply  drawn,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  clear ;  more  so,  no  doubt, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  use  of  a  greater  number 
of  colours.  We  think,  however,  that  the  few  mountain  peaks 
over  three  thousand  feet  and  the  many  heights  over  two  thousand 
mitrht  have  be*-n  distinguished,  say  by  spots  of  bright  red  and 
yellow,  from  the  mass  of  dark  browns  over  one  thousand. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  an  altogether  excellent  poli¬ 
tical  wa'l-map  of  Egypt,  giving  the  entire  range  of  country  from 
Alexandria  to  the  equatorial  lakes,  embracing  Wadai  on  the  west, 
and  showing  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Congo  to  the  south.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  many,  if  not  most,  maps  of  the  country,  if 
they  do  not  actually  stop  short  of  the  equatorial  provinces,  give 
nothing  beyond  them  ;  so  that  the  motive  of  the  successive  Pashas 
and  Khedives  of  Egypt  in  extending  and  holding  their  dominion 
over  the  Soudan  is  not  perceived.  From  such  a  map  as  that 
before  us  any  one  with  the  least  aptitude  for  appreciating  the 
effect  which  geography  has  on  history  will  see  how  the  country 
between  the  lakes,  the  Congo,  the  central  range  abutting  on 
Darfur,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Nubian  Desert,  is  certain  some  day  or 
other  to  form  an  important  territory,  if  not  subject  to  Egypt,  then 
threatening  to  Egypt.  It  may  have  been  unfortunate  that  Egypt 
occupied  this  territory  before  her  strength  was  sufficient  to  hold 
it ;  but  the  lesson  of  geographical  “  manifest  destiny  ”  can  be 
obscure  to  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  similar  lessons  in  the 
past. 

We  can  only  briefly  mention  and  shall  hope  to  return  to  the  fine 
archaeological  maps  of  Attica  (Heft.  3.  Berlin :  Reimer)  which 
have  reached  us,  and  which  are  a  model  of  their  kind.  Of  less 
elaborate  and  scholarly,  but  still  excellent  German  maps,  we  have 
hand-sheets  of  the  political  kind  from  Messrs.  Friedrichsen  of 
Hamburg,  showing  respectively  Manaqua  Land,  the  Cameroons 
district,  and  Upper  Guinea;  while  the  same  publishers  send  a 
larger  chart  displaying  the  results  of  the  Congo  Conference. 


CAVOUR'S  LETTERS.* 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  difficult  to  spare  attention  to  any  politics 
but  those  of  the  day,  the  contribution  of  new  materials  to 
the  history  of  the  last  generation  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice. 
The  present  collection  contains,  in  addition  to  a  few  other  docu¬ 
ments,  about  two  hundred  autograph  letters  from  Cavour  to  the 
Marquis  of  Azeglio  during  his  long  residence  in  London  as 
Minister  from  the  Court  of  Turin.  The  correspondence  includes 
few  political  revelations,  and  its  interest  is  rather  biographical 
than  historical.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  decisive  interview 
with  Napoleon  III.  at  Plombieres,  because  the  agreement  which 
was  then  concluded  was  a  secret  only  shared  by  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  Cavour  himself.  Some  time  afterwards 
Cavour  makes  a  kind  of  apology  to  his  correspondent  for  having 
left  him  in  ignorance  of  the  projected  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  with  the  Princess  Clotilde.  One  highly  important  letter, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
by  Cavour  during  a  hurried  visit  to  Paris  in  March  1859.  It  was 
supposed  at  the  time  that  Cavour  went  to  Paris  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  It  now  appears 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  pressure  to  the  Emperor,  who 
at  the  last  moment  seemed  likely  to  shrink  from  the  joint  enter¬ 
prise.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  English  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  by  the  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna  had  been 
baffled  by  the  adroit  Russian  manoeuvre  of  a  proposed  Congress ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  the  Emperor  had  begun  to  waver,  and 
Walewski,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  not  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  secret  of  the  Plombieres  agreement,  whs  the  avowed 
opponent  of  the  war  and  of  the  Sardinian  cause.  Oavour’s  letter 
of  remonstrance  begins  by  a  reference  to  a  conversation  with 
Walewski  in  the  Emperor’s  presence.  He  says  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  Count  Walewski  is  resolved  to  force  the  abdication  of  the 
King  and  the  resignation  of  Cavour  himself,  and  to  precipitate 
Piedmont  to  an  abyss.  Reminding  the  Emperor  of  his  own 
language  to  a  contrary  effect,  he  warns  him  that  he  is  pushing 
to  destruction  his  most  faithful,  and  indeed  his  only,  ally.  It 
would  not  have  suited  Cavour's  purpose  to  remember  that  Russia 
was  using  every  effort  to  engage  France  in  war  with  Austria.  It 
has  been  said  that  Cavour  threatened  the  Emperor  with  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  his  Plombieres  engagements ;  but  in  the  Paris  letter  he 
recognizes  his  own  obligation  to  secresy.  The  effect  of  his  elo¬ 
quent  appeal  was  to  determine  for  the  moment  the  Emperor's 
oscillating  resolution.  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  the  celebrated  uncle 
•  of  the  Marquis,  then  on  a  special  mission  to  England,  persuaded 
Cavour  to  agree  on  certain  terms  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress; 
yet  the  French  alliance  might  still  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the 
unwise  demand  of  Austria  for  the  immediate  disarmament  of 
Sardinia.  “  Such  a  piece  of  luck  ”  (un  de  ces  ternes  a  la  loterie), 
Cavour  wrote  to  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  “  at  the  moment  when  our 
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conduct  made  us  the  pet  Benjamin  of  England,  does  not  come 
once  in  a  century.”  There  were  still  a  few  days  of  uncertainty, 
and  Cavour  ends  by  saying,  “  The  Daily  News  declares  that 
Austria  wishes  for  war.  If  it  is  true,  Austria  for  ever !  (Vive 
l’Autriche !)  ” 

It  has  been  said  that  Cavour's  semi-official  letters  have  a  strong 
personal  interest ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  their  literary  merit  is 
not  inconsiderable.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  epistolary  aptitude,  which  is  a  special  and  peculiar  faculty. 
Some  writers  of  considerable  pretensions  have  never  produced  a 
genuine  letter  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  pleasant  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  composed  nothing  else.  Idlers  in  solitude  or 
in  society,  like  Cowper  aud  Horace  Walpole,  have  contrived  to 
interest  their  friends  and  posterity  in  the  merest  trifles,  in  some 
cases  by  unconscious  simplicity  and  in  others  by  successful  art. 
Cavour,  the  busiest  of  men,  writing  only  for  some  practical  purpose 
to  an  official  subordinate,  is  always  easy,  and  often  playiul  and 
amusing.  His  reports  from  day  to  day  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
after  the  Crimean  War  are  singularly  lively  and  graphic.  Of  all 
his  colleagues  he  found  Lord  Clarendon  the  most  congenial ;  and 
long  afterwards  he  attiibutes  a  part  of  Walewski’s  hostility  to 
“the  lazzi  with  which  Clarendon  and  I  amused  ourselves  at 
Paris.”  Ilis  short  characters  of  some  of  the  plenipoteutiaries  are 
distinct  and  probably  just.  He  preferred  the  fausse  franchise  or 
calculated  bluntness  of  Orioff  to  the  ostentatious  astuteness  of 
Brunuow.  When  the  question  of  Kars  was  raised  “  Clarendon 
was  very  fine.  He  declared  that  England  would  continue  the  war 
for  twenty  years  rather  than  yield  the  point.  lie  rubbed  his  chin, 
and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in  a  dramatic  attitude.  His 
attitude  calmed  Orioff,  who  was  becoming  excited.  Brunuow 
appealed  to  the  humane  and  religious  sentiments  of  England, 
and  so  they  came  to  an  agreement.”  The  hold  which  Lord 
Clarendon’s  movements  took  of  Cavour’s  fancy  would  alone  show 
him  to  be  a  natural  humourist.  For  years  afterwards,  whether 
their  relations  were  friendly  or  hostile,  Cavour  never  forgets  the 
trick  of  rubbing  the  chin.  Clarendon  is  always  “l'homme  au 
menton,”  “  noire  ami  du  menton,”  aud  on  one  occasion  “ce  vieux 
renard  au  menton  pointu.”  Some  of  those  who  knew  Lord 
Clarendon  have  forgotten,  or  never  observed,  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  about  his  chin.  Perhaps  from  inclination,  as 
well  as  for  political  reasons,  Cavour  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
motives  and  social  relations  which  might,  as  he  thought,  affect 
English  public  opinion.  It  was  perhaps  superfluous  to  remind 
his  correspondent,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
society,  of  the  expediency  of  cultivating  the  wives  of  Ministers 
as  well  as  the  Ministers  themselves.  At  one  time  Cavour  regrets 
that  the  Marquis  of  Azeglio  will  not  be  able  to  see  Palmerston,  as 
he  is  gone  to  Broadlands.  “  Something,  however,  may  be  made 
of  his  absence.  Lady  Palmerston  must  express  to  you  a  wish  to 
know  as  before  what  you  hear  from  Paris.  As  a  great  favour  ” 
(“apres  vous  etre  fait  prier”)  “you  will  agree  to  send  her  any 
letters  which  contain  no  secret.  Then  you  will  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  take  care  to  write  from  time  to  time  letters  which  will  do 
to  be  put  on  my  Lady’s  table.”  Another  form  of  influence  to 
which  he  attached  great  importance  was  that  of  Evangelical 
Protestantism.  He  constantly  proposes  to  his  correspondent  that 
he  should  employ  “  le  bon  Shaft,”  or  “  notre  ami  S.,”  or 
“  Shaftesbury  ”  at  full  length,  to  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  Exeter 
Hall  in  favour  of  the  adversary  of  the  Pope.  He  nevertheless  on 
one  occasion  justly  praises  the  Marquis  of  Azeglio  for  his  answer 
to  some  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  had  congratulated  the  King 
of  Sardinia  on  his  supposed  enmity  to  Rome.  The  Minister 
judiciously  reminded  his  zealous  friends  that  the  King  was  an 
orthodox  son  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  Cavour's  amusement  the 
English  Protestants  chuckled  over  the  rebuff'  which  had  been 
administered  to  their  allies  beyond  the  Border. 

From  the  Congress  of  Paris  Cavour  brought  nothing  away, 
except  an  increase  of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  of  the  rank  which  his  country  had  already 
acquired  by  the  bold  policy  of  sending  a  contingent  to  the  Eastern 
war.  At  one  time  Napoleon  III.  amused  himself  with  a  project 
which  would  have  given  Piedmont  un  additional  province.  The 
Duke  of  Modena  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Dauubian  Princi¬ 
palities,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Parma  was  to  marry  Prince 
Napoleon  and  to  receive  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  with  right  of 
succession  to  her  son.  Cavour  thought,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  interference  with  Modena  would  only  complicate  the  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  he,  of  course,  assented  to  the  Emperor’s  proposal  that 
the  Duchy  of  Parma  should  be  annexed  to  Piedmont.  He  spoke 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  “preferred  a  mouthful  of  the  Pope,” 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  cession  of  the  Legations ;  but  Lord 
Clarendon  must  have  immediately  perceived  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  chimerical.  “  If,”  writes  Cavour,  “  we  can't  get 
Clarendon  to  rub  his  chin  for  our  benefit,  we  have  uothiug  to 
hope.”  Unfortunately  the  political  intimacy  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  at  Paris  was  soon  afterwards  finally  dissolved.  Cavour 
profoundly  offended  Lord  Clarendon  by  inducing  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  move  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Italian  claims.  With 
a  touching  modesty  Cavour  more  than  onco  confessed  that, 
through  want  of  familiarity  with  constitutional  usages,  ho  had 
in  this  instance  made  a  mistake.  A  Foreign  Minister  commits 
a  diplomatic  impropriety  when  he  concerts  measures  with  the 
Opposition.  The  founder  of  Italian  liberty  was  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traditions  which  nre  the  foundations  of  constitutional  law. 
From  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  war  of  1859. 
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-notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Russell  for  the  Italian  cause,  Lord  Clarendon  disapproved  of 
Cavour’s  bold  and  aggressive  policy.  Even  with  Palmerston  him¬ 
self  the  daring  champion  of  Italian  independence  was  sometimes 
gravely  dissatisfied.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  he  more  than  once 
complained  that  Palmerston  had  reverted  to  the  system  of  his  old 
master  Castlereagh.  At  other  times  he  rendered  more  ample 
justice  to  a  powerful  and  resolute  supporter.  There  are  still  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians  who  condemn  the  irregular  and  complicated  con¬ 
trivances  by  which  Cavour  accomplished  the  gigantic  enterprise 
of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  enthusiasts  in  the  Italian  cause 
condemn  the  ill-will  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Malmesbury, 
and  the  neutrality  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  remarkable  that 
'Cavour  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  steady  pressure  on  the 
Government  of  Prince  Albert’s  Conservative  opinions  and  German 
sympathies.  The  English  Court,  though  it  would  in  no  case  have 
approved  of  the  readjustment  of  territory  and  the  dethronement  of 
ancient  dynasties,  might  perhaps  have  been  less  actively  hostile 
to  the  Italian  cause  but  for  the  deep  and  well-founded  distrust 
which  was  inspired  by  the  restless  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
It  may  be  plausibly  contended  that  the  Prince  Consort  and 
■■Cavour  were  from  their  separate  and  antagonistic  points  of  view 
both  in  the  right.  Austria  before  the  later  evacuation  of  the 
Peninsula  was  by  necessity  of  position  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  Italy.  The  same  Power  was  the  ancient  ally  of  England,  and 
-the  chief  counterweight  on  the  Continent  to  the  ambition  of 
Russia  and  of  France.  The  Prince  Consort  well  knew  that 
Napoleon’s  attack  on  Austria  had  been  encouraged  by  a  voluntary 
■promise  that  Russia  would  hold  the  German  confederacy  in  check. 
On  the  other  side,  Cavour  had  a  clearly  defined  purpose  involving 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  nation  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
the  representative.  It  was  no  business  of  his  to  guard  the  balance 
of  power,  or  to  counteract  ambitious  designs  which  coincided  with 
his  own  aspirations.  When  he  forced  the  French  Emperor  into 
'war,  when  he  refused  to  aid  the  restoration  of  the  Tuscan  Duchies 
to  their  former  rulers,  in  countenancing  the  enterprise  of  Garibaldi, 
and  in  appropriating  to  the  Italian  Crown  the  conquests  of  a 
private  adventurer,  Cavour  consistently  discharged  his  duties. 
He  proved  his  conscientious  adherence  to  principle  by  his  versatile 
activity,  and  by  treating  all  other  considerations  as  subordinate  to 
the  welfare  and  independence  of  Italy. 

To  English  readers  perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  cor- 
jespondence  which  is  now  published  will  be  the  comments  which 
Cavour  makes  in  almost  every  letter  on  the  characters  of  English 
statesmen.  The  Marquis  of  Azeglio,  who  knew  them  still  more 
intimately,  supplied  constant  materials  for  the  judgment  of  his 
chief.  It  seems  that  in  a  late  conversation  at  Rome  Lord 
Malmesbury  failed  to  convince  the  Marquis  that  he  had  himself 
.been  always  friendly  to  the  Italian  cause.  A  statement  in  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Memoirs  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  Italian 
matters  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  Azeglio  provokes,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  modest  disclaimer.  The  Marquis  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  the  steady  friendship  of  the  English  Minister  during 
many  years.  Pie  adds  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  Lord 
Palmerston  would  be  surprised  to  hear  in  tbe  other  world  that  he 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  any  foreign  diplomatist.  The  editor 
of  the  Letters  republishes  in  an  Appendix  the  speeches  which 
were  delivered  in  both  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament  when 
the  death  of  Cavour  was  announced.  It  was,  as  he  says,  “  un 
veritable  apothdose,  unique  plutot  que  rare.”  The  testimony  of 
.English  statesmen  to  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  Italian  Minister  was  the 
more  Valuable  because  few  of  them  had  at  the  time  unreservedly 
•approved  of  his  subtle  and  versatile  policy.  Only  one  competitor 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  claim  an 
equal  place  in  history ;  and  though  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  is  a  more  gigantic  achievement  than  the  creation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  task  of  Cavour  was  more  arduous 
than  that  of  Bismarck.  Prussia  was,  as  the  event  proved,  more 
than  a  match  for  Austria,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy,  Germany  single-handed  defied  and  defeated  France. 
When  Cavour  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs,  Piedmont  or 
Sardinia  was  a  petty  kingdom,  still  prostrate  after  the  ruinous 
defeat  of  Novara.  The  resolute  good  faith  and  the  unfailing 
courage  of  Victor  Emmanuel  were  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
success  of  Cavour's  undertaking  ;  but  the  main  honour  belongs  to 
himself.  His  institution  and  maintenance  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  Piedmont,  and  his  steady  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  Austria, 
secured  the  confidence  of  all  Italy  in  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  as  the  leader  and  representative  of  the  nation.  The  French 
alliance  which  Cavour  had  painfully  negotiated  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end  with  the  abortive  settlement  of  Villafranca ;  but 
the  irregular  heroism  of  Garibaldi  gave  Cavour  another  opportunity, 
and  Cialdini’s  victory  over  Lamoriciere  at  Castel  Fidardo  com¬ 
pleted  the  most  arduous  part  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  not  Cavour's 
fortune  to  witness  the  final  cession  of  Venetia,  or  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  ;  but  when  he  died  Italy  was  already  a  considerable  member 
of  the  European  Concert.  Like  Themistocles,  and  on  a  larger 
scale,  Cavour  had  known  how  to  make  a  small  State  into  a  great 
one.  His  countrymen  and  all  who  admire  the  combination  of 
prudence  with  heroism  will  not  be  curious  to  inquire  whether 
every  act  of  his  public  life  admits  of  an  independent  justification. 
The  end,  in  his  case,  whether  it  may  or  may  not  have  sanctified 
the  means,  dwarfs  them  by  its  magnitude  into  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

ALASKA  is  a  large  subject;  its  estimated  area  is  given  as 
514,700  square  miles,  its  length  1,100  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  800  miles;  but  Mr.  Wardman,  in  his  bright 
little  book  of  230  pages,  tells  us  all  that  is  probably  worth 
knowing  about  it,  assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that  what 
Vancouver  wrote  in  1792  remains  to  this  day  the  best  description 
extant.  How  it  was  formerly  Russian  America,  but  is  now  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  having  been  purchased  for  the  sum  ol 
$7,200,000,  we  all  know  ;  we  also  know  that  it  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  a  military  force,  and  still  remains  in  military  keep¬ 
ing,  nothing  having  been  done  in  the  past  eighteen  years  to 
organize  a  territorial  government.  This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes, 
and  suggests  a  limited  and  scattered  population,  an  unattractive 
soil,  and  an  uncertain,  when  it  is  not  absolutely  a  forbidding, 
climate.  Of  the  character  of  tbe  country,  Mr.  VVardman  says, 
no  person  can  form  any  conception  from  ordinary  maps.  The 
number  and  magnitude  of  waterways  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  others  are 
wonderful.  “It  seems  as  if  the  Almighty  had  here  shattered 
the  mountains  with  an  omnipotent  sledge  for  a  thousand  miles, 
and  turned  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  flow  among  the  fragments.” 
He  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  could  be  made  available  for 
Sunday  excursions,  the  country  might  be  turned  to  some  pro¬ 
fitable  use ;  but  at  present  it  has  few  recommendations.  The 
timber  grows  on  a  skinny  soil;  the  climate  is  wet,  cold,  and 
cheerless ;  and  “  vegetation,  though  it  may  grow,  does  not 
mature.  Even  the  timber  seems  to  die  young.”  It  has  “  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  artist,  and  possibly  for  the  scientist;  but  it  will 
probably  remain  for  many  generations  in  possession  of  the  Indians — 
if  not  for  all  time.”  “  The  British  side  of  the  Straits  up  as  far 
as  Victoria  is  climatically  favoured;  but  the  American  side  is 
more  given  to  fogs  and  raw  winds.”  The  town  of  Victoria  is 
“  beautifully  situated,  but  it  is  a  dead  town.”  Port  Townsend, 
the  American  counterpart  to  British  Columbia,  “  is  a  dilapidated 
place,  of  an  easy-going  character,  celebrated  for  dogs,  drinking- 
shops,  and  a  custom-house.”  After  passing  Victoria  the  traveller 
comes  in  view  oi  San  Juan,  “  about  which  we  did  not  want  to  fight, 
but  would  not  give  up.”  San  Juan  is  only  good  for  lime.  “If 
people  would  come  out  and  build  a  sullicient  number  of  houses  to 
create  a  demand  for  it,  the  island  might  be  put  through  lime¬ 
kilns  and  so  get  rid  of  it.”  The  “  snug  little  harbour  of  Nanaimo 
contains  some  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  mostly 
Welsh,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  digging  coal.”  This  coal  is  “con¬ 
sidered  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast  lor  steaming.”  But,  in  spite  of 
manyadvantages,“thefact  is,  too  much  rainfalls  there.  Thespringis 
always  backward,  and  the  harvest  seldom  amounts  to  anything.”  It 
rains  four  or  five  times  a  day,  “  which  is  altogether  too  much  when  it 
is  kept  up  all  the  year  round.”  “  It  rains  very  easy  in  this 
country.  Take  it  all  the  way  up  the  coast  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  from  Victoria  to  Sitka,  and  from  Sitka,  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  authorities,  to  the  Seal  Islands,  you  may 
generally  find  it  raining  about  as  easily  as  it  could  possibly  do.” 
The  “  Seal  Islands  are  situated  in  Behring  Sea,  and  during  the 
warmer  months  are  almost  continually  enveloped  in  fogs  and 
mist.”  That  is  one  reason  why  the  seals  make  them  their  breeding- 
grounds.  “  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  seal  business  as  ‘  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,’  for  the  sun  will  drive  the  warm-coated 
animals  into  the  water  when  men  with  clubs  could  not  do  it ;  for 
though  the  two-  and  four-year-olds  may  be  herded  and  driven  like 
sheep,  the  older  bulls  when  on  the  rookeries  cannot  be  forced 
away.  Continued  sunshine,  however,  would  soon  banish  them  from 
the  islands.”  “  St.  Michael’s  is  one  of  the  most  noted  places 
for  dog  teams.”  “  These  dogs  are  good-natured  fellows,  always 
glad  to  see  a  white  man,  no  matter  how  great  a  stranger  he  may 
be.”  “  Having  greeted  the  stranger  as  a  friend,  they  walk  up  the 
hill  with  him  in  a  grave  and  dignified  way,  as  much  as  to  say, 

‘  Now  that  you  are  one  of  us,  no  form  nor  ceremony,  you 
know.  If  you  see  anything  you  want,  take  it.’  ”  The  descriptions 
and  allusions  to  other  animals  are  fresh  and  pleasing — “  Polar  bears 
are  worse  than  coons  for  green  corn.”  “  It’s  a  humiliating  thing 
to  have  a  fox  stand  oil’  about  ten  rods  and  bark  at  you,  or  follow 
you  around,  smelling  at  your  heels,  but  they  do  it  here.”  The 
people  appear  to  be  worth  a  little  notice  also.  “  Before  they  were 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Christians  of  the  Czar,  these  barbarians  could 
afford  to  wear  sea-otter  cloaks,”  but  now  the  sea  and  all  that  is 
therein  are  matters  of  trade.  Although  the  Russian  Government 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  Greek  priests  in  America,  “  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  rubles  a  year  being  sent  by  the  Czar  to  one 
Consistory  alone,”  yet  there  is  a  great  lack  of  priests,  and  in 
many  places  “  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  generally 
take  place  at  the  same  time.”  Mr.  VVardman  declares  that  he  had 
not  seen  a  man  in  any  position  in  Alaska  who  would  advise  a 
friend  to  go  out  there  as  a  settler,  either  in  trade  or  agriculture  ; 
and  concludes  a  well-written,  entertaining  book  by  saying  that 
“  to  an  impartial  observer  it  would  seem  wicked  to  suggest 
emigration  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  land  the 
coast  lines  of  which  are  characterized  by  snow,  rain,  and  fog  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  almost  preclude  the  ripening  of  any  sort  of 

*  A  Trip  to  Alaska  :  a  Narrative  of  what  u  as  seen  and  heard  during  a 
Summer  Cruise  in  Alashan  Waters.  By  George  Wardman.  San  Francisco  : 
Carson  &  Co.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

With  the  Invader:  Glimpses  of  the  South-West.  By  Edwards  Roberts. 
San  Francisco :  Carson  &  Co.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1885. 

Talofa :  Letters  from  Foreign  Farts.  By  C.  E.  Baxter.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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vegetables  suitable  for  man’s  food,  and  tbe  interior  of  which,  so 
far  as  is  known,  is  largely  composed  of  ice-water  bogs  in  summer, 
and  frozen  lakes  for  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year.” 

With  the  Invader  is  another  little  book  of  150  pages,  full  of 
information,  “the  result  of  a  carelessly  planned  and  leisurely 
executed  journey.”  It  is  enlivened  with  more  than  half  a  dozen 
pretty  woodcuts.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  admirable  ;  but  Mr. 
Edwards  Roberts  is  not,  as  he  himself  make3  obvious,  quite  equal 
to  it.  It  deals  with  the  romance  of  the  past  and  the  reality  of 
the  present,  Montezuma  and  Cortes,  Kit  Carson  and  Colonel 
A.  G.  Boone;  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  with  all  its  cruelties  and  its  follies,  and  the  peaceful  con¬ 
quest  of  to-day  by  means  of  the  railways  which  bring  the  vast 
resources  of  Santa  Fd,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  Pueblos,  Zuiii, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  Chihuahua,  Mexico  City,  and  Guaymos  close 
to  New  York.  It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  cite  the 
authorities  on  which  Mr.  Roberts  founds  some  of  his  statements. 
He  says  that  “  the  faith  that  Montezuma  will  return  has  never 
once  been  shaken  through  all  the  centuries  of  suffering  and 
disappointment.  The  priests  stand  upon  the  housetops  to-day 
as  they  did  in  the  ages  past,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands 
and  gazing  toward  the  East,  hoping  to  see  their  redeemer 
coming.  The  fire  which  Montezuma  lighted  on  the  old  altar 
at  Pecos  burns  in  a  guarded  shrine  at  Taos ;  and  Pecos  is  the 
Mecca  of  the  scattered  tribes.”  Pecos  is  the  sportsman’s  paradise. 
41  Nor  need  the  artist  want  for  material.  Nowhere  in  New 
Mexico  is  there  greater  variety  or  more  picturesqueness.”  The 
region  is  “  a  bit  of  unpolluted  nature,  fresh  and  fair  and  Elysian. 
No  wonder  Montezuma  lived  here.”  The  town,  however,  Mr. 
Roberts  says  in  another  place,  “  is  in  ruins  and  deserted.”  The 
description  of  Chihuahua,  which  the  traveller  found  “hard  to 
leave,”  is  very  good. 

Talofa,  it  appears,  means  in  the  language  of  the  people  of 
Pango-Pango,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Samoan  group,  “  1  love 
you.”  Mr.  C.  E.  Baxter’s  letters  are  written  in  high  spirits,  but 
they  are  somewhat  disappointing.  The  writer  visits  numerous 
places,  while  the  instruction  and  amusement  he  provides  are 
meagre.  The  inland  sea  of  Japan  is  the  most  lovely  place  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  Chinese  wall,  only  rather  larger.  The  Ming 
tombs  frightened  the  mules.  On  the  way  to  Pekin  he  visited 
a  Lama  temple,  in  which  there  was  a  very  handsome  marble 
monument.  Japan  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  which  comes 
up  to  England  for  a  real  good  country  walk.  Sydney  harbour 
is  a  lovely  haven,  fitted  for  picnics,  and  “  all  along  "the  rocks,  they 
say,  a  thousand  miles  of  delicious  oysters.”  In  such  exuberance 
of  youthful  trust  and  confidence  the  reader  is  carried  to  other 
parts  of  Australia,  to  New'  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Cairo,  and 
the  Pyramids;  and,  probably  to  give  an  idea  of  their  magnitude, 
relates  that  “  tbe  quantity  of  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  100,000  people  who  were  employed  in  building 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  cost  the  sum  of  360,000/.”  The  book 
will  probably  be  chiefly  appreciated  by  the  author's  intimate 
friends  and  relations. 


ROS  ROSAUUM.* 

THEN  Lord  Byron  was  writing  Child e  Harold  he  contrived 
in  one  of  the  stanzas  to  introduce  an  eagle  that  tore  the  rent 
plain  with  its  beak.  Thereupon  a  friend,  who  was  at  once  an 
artist  and  an  ornithologist,  sent  him  a  spirited  sketch  of  Jove's 
bird  grasping  the  earth  with  its  talons,  and  the  line  was  ultered 
to 

Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 

The  poets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  a  nice  knowledge  of  natural  history,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
been  more  naturalists  than  poets,  which  scarcely  affects  the 
argument.  More  than  this,  they  are  responsible  for  some 
absolute  injustice  to  the  brute  creation  ;  and  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  recently  demonstrated  that  the  licentious  use  of  the  vulture 
in  the  poetry  of  the  ntfections  has  wrought  an  irreparable  wrong 
to  that  cleanly,  beneficent,  and  inoffensive  bird.  Nor  are  they 
more  happy  in  their  botanical  exploits.  Some  years  ago  an  ex¬ 
pert,  writing  of  the  flowers  of  imaginative  literature,  showed 
that  they  displayed  a  censurable  disregard  of  time  and  season, 
throwing  their  “  quaint  enamelled  eyes  ”  together  in  a  manner 
that  was  wholly  unauthorized;  and  that,  like  the  boots  in  the 
old  ballad,  they  sometimes  appeared  where  they  should  never  be 
at  all.  Luckily,  the  apostles  of  the  Parnasse  anglais  do  not  often 
adventure  much  beyond  the  rose,  the  daffodil,  t lie  lilv,  the  violet, 
and  a  few  of  those  more  familiar  fleurs  de  r  hitorigue  which  no 
gentleman's  vocabulary  can  be  without.  Of  these  the  rose  is  by 
far  the  hardest  worked.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a  book 
of  extracts  from  the  poets  generally  upon  this  one  theme  could 
scarcely  fail  for  lack  of  material. 

And  E.  V.  B.  has  certainly  made  us  a  very  pretty  one.  It  is 
charmingly  printed  by  the  Chiswick  Press ;  it  has  the  now  orthodox 
parchment  covers,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  its  editors  own  designs. 
We  like  these  better  than  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
reproduced — the  result  being  often  to  leave  them  blurred  and 
indistinct.  The  little  vignette  on  p.  264,  with  its  fragile  dancing 
figures,  has  in  consequence  lost  most  of  its  beauty  in  our  copy; 
and  the  lovely  picture  at  p.  49  of  a  Cupid  leaning  upon  his  reverted 

*  Hot  Rotarum  ex  Horlo  roelarum.  By  E.  V.  15.  Loudon :  Elliot 

Stock.  1885. 


quiver  certainly  deserves  better  treatment  than  it  has  received. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  it  is  clear  that  the  hand  of  the 
E.  V.  B.  whose  fairy-like  fancies  delighted  us  of  old  has  lost 
none  of  its  cunning.  For  her  literary  material  she  has  gone  far 
afield.  Solomon  and  Isaiah,  Pindar  and  Meleager,  Horace  and 
Martial  have  all  been  brought  under  contribution.  Something 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  mediaevalists ;  something  also  from 
the  Hahaiyat  and  the  Gulistdn.  Then  come  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  the  Pleiade,sind  Heine  and  Goethe,  whose  Riislein,  Rbslein , 
Rbslein  roth  has  been  Englished,  not  very  successfully,  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  Next,  the  land  of  tulips  presents  us  with  a  solitary  Dutch 
rose,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  filled  with  English  specimens, 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Some  of  these  have  never  bloomed  in 
any  garden  before.  Mrs.  Herbert  Hills  is  a  frequent  contributor, 
as  is  also  tbe  accomplished  author  of  Varjabunduli  Libellus,  while 
that  sprightly  troubadour,  Mr.  Hamilton  Ai'dd,  supplies  an  airy 
little  madrigal  in  French,  as  to  which  we  fear  that  a  Frenchman 
would  ask  him  how  he  scans 

La  Rose  pe'rit,  parfume'e  vermeille. 

The  omission  of  an  “  s  ”  in  printemps  is  no  doubt  a  fault  of  the 
printing.  Lord  Lytton  has  written  a  fable  which  somewhat 
suggests  the  curt  comment  of  Polonius  on  the  actor's  speech  in 
Hamlet ;  and  the  genius  of  the  Laureate,  “  grand,  epic  (and,  in 
Bechet'),  homicidal,”  has  condescended  to  carve  the  following  cha¬ 
racteristic  cherry-stone : — 

The  night  with  sudden  odour  reel'd, 

The  Southern  stars  a  music  peal’d, 

W arm  beams  across  the  meadow  stole  ; 

For  Love  flew  over  grove  and  field, 

Said  “  Open,  Rosebud,  open,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  soul.” 

After  this  what  can  be  wanting  to  the  new  “  Breviary  of  the 

Rose”? 

So  winning  is  E.  V.  B.’s  “  Epistle  to  the  Reader,”  so  gentle  and 
insidious  in  its  caressing  archaism,  that  the  critic  is  practically 
disarmed.  Yet  the  very  excellence  of  her  dainty  booklet  is  a 
reason  why,  in  some  minor  details,  we  wish  it  better.  We  think, 
for  instance,  that  a  little  more  seeking  would  have  provided  her 
with  happier  versions  of  many  of  her  extracts  than  those  she  has 
chosen.  Horace,  in  this  floral  connexion,  certainly  deserved  some¬ 
thing  more  lyric  than  the  wooden-jointed  measures  of  the  author 
of  The  Ca.vtons ;  and  there  is  a  sonnet-version  by  Mr.  Webb  of 
Martial's  He  Rosis  llibernis  which  might  advantageously  take  tha 
place  of  that  used  by  E.  V.  B.  Then,  sometimes,  she  gives  no 
translation  when  there  is  a  good  one  at  hand.  Mr.  Lang’s  copv  of 
Du  Bellay's  Vanneur,  here  unrepresented  in  English,  is  better  still 
than  his  Miynonne,  al/ons  voir  si  la  Rose,  close  as  that.  is.  There 
are  also  some  notable  omissions.  Where  is  Ben  Jonson's  To 
Celia?  Here  is  something  from  Herrick.  But  where  are  The 
Parliament  of  Roses  to  Julia,  “  Under  a  lawn,  than  skies  more 
clear,”  and  How  Roses  came  red,  which  the  reference  at  p.  145 
almost  makes  indispensable  ?  Where  is  Hood's  “  It  was  the  time 
of  Roses”  and  i-I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould”?  and  why,  if 
Thackeray's  “  Rose  upon  the  balcony”  is  admitted,  is  Cowper's 
rose  that  has  “  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower,”  left  out  ? 
Then  among  the  modern  there  are  some  unexpected  absences. 
Here  is  Mr.  Murston,  a  charming  poet  on  this  theme;  but  why  is 
there  no  w’aft  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  “  wind  of  Provence,  heavy  with 
the  rose”?  Here  is  a  swallow-flight  of  song  from  the  late 
Mortimer  Collins;  but  where  is  Mr.  Frederick  Locker’s 

Beating  heart !  we  come  again 
Where  my  Love  reposes  : 

This  is  Mabel's  window  pane  ; 

These  are  Mabel’s  roses  ? 

There  should  surely  have  been  more  from  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
something  from  poor  O’Shaughnessy,  if  only  “I  made  another 
garden,  yea,  For  iny  new  love.”  For  such  and  some  others  we 
could  even  have  spared  the  versicle3  of  Mr.  Beatty  Pakenham  or 
Mr.  Pakenham  Beatty,  whichever,  as  Fred  Bayhatn  would  say, 
“  his  highly  respectable  name”  may  be.  But  this,  it  seems,  is  a 
problem  that  E.  V.  B.’s  index-maker  has  not  succeeded  in  solving. 


ANUABIO  BIBLIOGItAFICO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA 
ARGENTINA.* 

rnillS  work  is  a  most  useful  handbook  for  all  purposes  of 
-L  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  con¬ 
tains  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages  of  fino  print;  touches 
upon  International  Questions,  Law,  Science,  History,  Biography, 
Literature,  American  Books,  Religion,  Medical  Science,  and  many 
extraneous  matters  ;  and  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines  which  have  been 
issued  during  the  year  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  the  writers  of  the  diirerent  articles,  and  the  name  of 
the  journal  in  which  each  article  appeared.  No  books  from  the 
mother  country  (Spain)  are  mentioned;  only  those  works  which 
have  been  published  in  Buenos  Ayres,  although  many  of  the  authors 
are  natives  of  Uruguay  and  Chili. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  fourteen 
provinces — Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  I'd,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  Rioja, 
Catamarca,  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cordobi,  San  Luis,  Santiago  del 

*  Anuario  Bddingr&fico  de  la  llepnblica  Argentina.  Ailo  V.  1883 
Director,  Alberto  Navarro  Viola.  Buenos  Aires. 
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Estero,  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy.  The  Republic  became  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Spain  in  1 8 1 6,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  was 
formed  in  1834.  The  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  there  are  other 
large  and  flourishing  towns,  such  as  Rosario,  San  Juan,  Cordoba, 
Tucuman,  Santiago,  and  Mendoza.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
an  attempt  at  national  literature  ha3  sprung  up  among  the  people, 
and  although  this  is  only  the  flfth  year  of  the  Anuario,  it  increases 
in  size  aud  plentiful  notices  every  year,  showing  that  a  literary 
life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in  lull  activity. 

Each  pamphlet  or  memorandum  has  a  little  heading  like  the 
following: — “ Statement  which  Manuel  Bilbao  makes  on  his  con¬ 
fidential  proceedings  in  the  negotiations  which  will  precede  the 
treaty  of  1881  between  the  Republics  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
(1875 — 1S81),  Buenos  Aires  (1883).  In  quarto,  37  pages,  with¬ 
out  name  of  publisher/’  Then  follows  a  long  description  of  Don 
Manuel  Bilbao,  his  energy  as  a  journalist,  and  his  patriotism  as  a 
Chilian,  with  the  statement  that  thepamphlet  was  published  in  the 
Diario  and  in  several  Chilian  periodicals.  Among  the  articles  on 
law  are  monographs  and  pamphlets  on  “  Infanticide,”  the  “  Rights 
of  Women,’’  aud  the  “Argentine  Penitentiary  System.”  There  are 
also  various  discussions  about  the  historical  names  of  places. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  a  hot  dispute  in  the  papers  of  South 
A merica  as  to  the  “ historical  capital”  of  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  and  whether  the  seat  of  Government  should  be  at  Concep¬ 
cion  del  Uruguay  or  Parana.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
latter  was  the  “  historical  capital,”  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Confederation  was  moved  to  Parana.  Many 
learned  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  subject,  and  among  them 
one  by  Benigno  F.  Martinez  in  favour  of  Concepcion  del  Uruguay, 
of  which  city  he  is  a  native.  This  pamphlet  is  fully  discussed  in 
the  Anuario,  with  a  short  explanation  of  the  original  quarrel. 
The  list  of  the  different  journals  throughout  the  land  should  be 
very  useful  to  those  residing  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aud 
wishing  to  choose  a  newspaper.  We  take  and  translate  two  or 
three  of  the  notes  at  random  : — 

El  Derecho.  Buenos  Aires.  First  year  1S83.  Published  every  Satur¬ 
day.  Medium  size,  with  five  columns.  It  appeared  iu  October  of  1883. 
Subjects  political,  commercial,  and  of  general  interest. 

La  Esperanza.  The  organ  of  the  Society  of  Catholic  Youth.  Buenos 
Aires.  Weekly  periodical.  First  year  18S3.  Appeared  in  the  month  of 
June.  Small  size,  with  two  columns.  Especially  religious. 

We  have  never  seen  a  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Anuario 
in  Spain.  If  such  a  book  could  be  started  there,  it  would  be  a 
useful  guide  to  those  who  would  like  to  keep  up  with  the  best 
current  literature  in  the  mother  country. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NO  one  will  deny  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  the  praise  of  an 
industrious  and  in  his  way  a  very  accomplished  translator. 
Horace,  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  Greek  Bucolics,  /Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
have  occupied  his  learned  and  fluent  pen,  and  he  now  presents  us 
with  two  goodly  volumes  containing  Euripides  (1).  This,  con¬ 
sidering  that  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  is  no  mere  bookmaker,  and 
takes  good  care  that  his  work,  whatever  it  is,  shall  always  be 
literature,  is  a  goodly  tale  of  production.  We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  to  say  specially  of  the  thirteen  hundred  fair  and 
well-filled  pages  that  lie  before  us.  The  translation  is  correct, 
elegant,  facile.  We  cannot,  iudeed,  alter  our  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  two  literary  media  more 
alien  from  one  another  than  ancient  Greek  verse  and  modern 
French  prose.  But  that  is  not  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  fault. 

M.  Franck’s  collection  of  philosophical  essays  and  reviews  (2) 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  book,  well  and  sensibly  written, 
with  sufficient  knowledge  and  excellent  judgment.  The  best 
articles  are,  we  think,  those  on  Origen,  on  the  later  form  of  M. 
Haureau's  book  on  Scholasticism,  on  Marsilius  of  Padua,  on  Joseph 
de  Maistre  and  his  “  moon,”  the  Vicomte  de  Bonald,  and  on  31. 
Guyot’s  “  La  morale  anglaise.”  To  this  last  and  to  some  others 
it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  M.  Franck,  possibly  lrom  excessive 
conscientiousness  or  complaisance  of  expression,  seems  to  derive 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  rather  too  exclusively  from  the  book 
before  him.  We  do  not  insist  upon,  or  iudeed  approve,  the 
Macaulayan  plan  of  making  the  book  reviewed  a  mere  peg 
whereon  to  hang  a  display  of  the  reviewer’s  erudition  and  in¬ 
telligence.  But  M.  Franck  sometimes  seems  to  go  rather  far  in 
the  other  direction. 

Reasons,  some  of  them  not  purely  literary,  may  induce  readers 
to  take  up  the  poems  of  31.  Clovis  Hugues  (3).  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  promise  them  either  particular  pleasure  or  par¬ 
ticular  disappointment.  M.  Hugues  has  an  agreeable  pipe 
enough,  though  it  is  not  very  original,  or  indeed  very  anything. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  little  naughty,  sometimes  a  little  Communist, 
generally  rather  amiable,  and  never  very  strong. 

The  abundance  of  monologues,  saynetes  and  suchlike  things  has 
for  some  time  been  so  great  in  France  that  it  has  been  impossible 
for  us  to  notice  all  or  even  many  of  them.  We  must,  however, 
devote  a  line  or  two  to  a  very  clever  little  piece  of  raillery  on 
English -French,  quite  good-humoured  and  in  excellent  taste, 

(1)  Euripide — traduction  nouvelle.  Par  Leconte  de  Lisle.  2  vols. 
Paris :  Lemerre. 

(2)  Essais  de  critique  philosophique .  Par  A.  Franck.  Paris :  Hachette. 
(3)  Les  evocations.  Par  Clovis  llugues.  Paris :  Charpentier. 


by  3131.  du  Chastel  and  Widor  (4).  Daisy  Fields,  the  heroine  and 
sole  character,  crosses  the  Channel,  talks  to  herself,  sings  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  half  reads,  half  plays  with  a  copy  of  the  Times . 
31.  du  Chastel  has  invented  some  humorous  Anglicisms  (“  elle- 
chevre,”  for  instance),  has  introduced  a  little  romance  into  the 
monologue,  and  has  given  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  capable 
actress  (3Ille.  Reichemberg,  we  believe,  has  played  the  piece)  to 
make  herself  both  amusing  and  attractive. 

We  have,  again,  a  considerable  number  of  novels  before  us,  but 
only  one  or  two  of  much  interest.  Mademoiselle  d' Hannonville  (5) 
is,  we  should  imagine,  a  first  book ;  it  shows  talent  and  adherence 
to  a  good  school,  but  is  rather  “  young.”  Une  Diva  (6)  explains 
its  own  subject.  It  is  half  a  novel,  half  a  criticism  of  operatic 
life ;  and  we  have  not  found  it  very  interesting.  Jean  Meronde  (7) 
is  better,  and  may  be  called  a  very  fair  novel  of  an  ordinary  kind. 
It  also  has  to  do  with  art.  La  niece  de  V organists  (8),  a  wicked 
organist  who  sets  fire  to  his  organ,  is  better  still ;  we  think  the 
best  of  the  batch.  There  is,  however,  merit  in  Un  millionnaire 
sentimental  (9) ;  though  the  central  idea  —  that  of  a  young 
Parisian  who  is  sent  to  rusticate  as  a  punishment  for  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  country  girl — is  not  very 
new.  The  chief  thing  that  is  striking  in  31.  Cceur’s  book  (10)  is 
the  oddity  of  his  introducing  one  of  his  characters  as  governess 
“  chez  le  due  d’Argyle.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  liberties  are 
taken  with  the  household  of  3IacCallum  More ;  but  would  not 
Frenchmen  think  it  questionable  manners  to  introduce,  let  us  say, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  an  English  novel  ?  The  probable  explana¬ 
tion  is  that,  in  the  sublime  indifference  of  Frenchmen,  31.  Cceur 
neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  historic  title  had  a  living 
representative.  31.  Vedel’s  tales  (11)  are,  on  the  whole,  good, 
especially  in  point  of  description.  La  famille  Blache  (12)  is 
another  volume  of  separate  stories ;  the  first  deals  with  a  curious, 
and  in  Parisian  life  probably  not  improbable,  difficulty  into  which 
a  lady  of  fashion  is  brought  by  an  escapade.  The  heroine  of 
L'erreur  de  Claire  (13)  read  novels,  and  found  that  “  Qa  ne 
changeait  guere.”  Iler  own  history  is,  unluckily,  not  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  kind  which  the  title  suggests. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

CCORDING  to  excellent  authority,  titles  of  books  should  be 
either  expressively  simple  or  enigmatic,  and  always  selected 
with  Shandian  caution  and  forethought.  The  authors  of  One  and 
a  Half  in  Norway  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  offer  the  enticement  of  a 
riddle,  the  solution  of  which,  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  has  no 
connexion  with  the  popular  Three  in  Norivay.  It. appears  that 
married  folk  are  regarded  as  one  and  a  half  on  certain  Norwegian 
steamers,  and  “  wives  go  half-price  in  Norway  a  delightful 
illustration  of  a  confiding  and  domesticated  people.  If  this  plea¬ 
sant  regulation  should  be  extended  to  this  country,  it  might  lead 
to  curious  results ;  the  hesitating  and  numerous  unmarried  might 
be  spurred  to  action,  and  seeing  how  universal  is  the  passion 
for  travel,  the  marriage-rate  would  experience  a  sudden  rise. 
Before  adopting  it,  however,  the  railway  Companies  and  others 
would  be  in  a  trying  dilemma,  between  the  chances  of  increased 
receipts  and  the  certainty  of  imposition.  In  Norway  they  have 
not  so  considered  the  question.  The  honesty  of  the  people  is  an 
example  to  all  travellers,  and  “  One  and  a  Half  ”  record  their 
undivided  opinion  that  nowhere  is  the  British  tourist  so  virtuous 
and  agreeable  as  in  Norway.  To  those  about  to  visit  Norway  for 
the  first  time,  we  can  recommend  “  One  and  a  Half’s  ”  bright  and 
lively  record  of  a  summer  tour. 

We  are  getting  accustomed  to  be  tutored  by  Americans  in  the 
use  of  our  mother-tongue,  though  we  are  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
shocking  revelation  of  corrupt  practices  in  Discriminate :  a  Com- 
panion  to  “  Don't,"  by  “  Critic  ”  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Pro¬ 
fessedly  a  guide,  it  is  as  dangerous  and  suggestive  as  a  certain 
class  of  Freuch  fiction,  whose  excellent  moral  intention  is  sub¬ 
verted  by  their  dubious  didactic  example.  The  author,  when  in 
doubt,  cites  the  late  3Ir.  Richard  Grant  White,  to  whose  authority 
we  must  bow,  notwithstanding  that  we  speak  the  tongue  that 
Skakspeare  spoke,  the  faith  and  morals  hold  that  3Iilton  held. 
Hence  we  are  solemnly  advised  “  Don’t  say  1  He  rode  on  a  dirt 
road  ’ ;  ‘  Loan  me  your  Virgil  ’ :  ‘  He  donated  a  large  sum  of 
money  ’ ;  ‘  He  has  improved  some  since  you  saw  him.’  ”  This  is 
excellent,  if  a  little  humiliating.  On 'another  page  we  read, 
“  Discriminate  in  the  use  of  disremember.  It  is  an  Americanism 
and  an  Hibernianism  to  say,  ‘  I  disremember  the  time  of  his 
coming’;  use  the  better  word,  forget .”  The  “  better  word,' 
quotha  ! — as  if  there  were  any  alternative.  Besides  committing 
the  grossest  blunders,  the  writer  contradicts  himself  repeatedly. 

(4)  Le  Times — Saynctc  anglaise.  Par  Olivier  du  Cfiastel.  Musique  de 
Cli.  M.  Widor.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(2)  Mademoiselle  d' Hannonville.  Par  Etienne  Rochevcrrc.  laris: 
Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  Une  Diva.  Par  Emilie  Ambrd.  Paris  :  Ollendorff 

(7)  Jean  Meronde.  Par  Jeanne  Mairct.  Paris  :  Ollendorff 

(8)  La  niece  de  V organisle.  Par  Jean  de  Nivelle.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(9)  Un  millionnaire  sentimental.  Par  N.  de  Semenorv.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(10)  Les  derniers  dc  leur  race.  Par  Pierre  Coeur.  Pans:  Ollendorff. 

(n)  Madame  de  Ponty.  Par  Le'on  Vcdel.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(12)  La  famille  Blache.  Par  Gaston  Bnpret.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(13)  L'erreur  de  Claire.  Tar  Taul  Vignet.  Paris:  Charpentier. 
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On  page  I  lie  says  it  is  contrary  to  the  American  (i.e.  the  cor¬ 
rect)  usage  to  say  “  an  historical  novel,”  yet  he  writes  “  an 
Hibernian  ” ;  on  page  65  he  gravely  observes,  “  Don't  say  ‘  Such 
a  handsome  bonnet’;  ‘  Such  a  lovely  girl,’  &c.  Use  so  hand¬ 
some,  so  lovely,”  &c. ;  yet  on  p.  56  he  remarks,  “  It  is  correct 
to  say,  ‘  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  sunset  when  I  was  in 
London.’”  Several  definitions  are  wholly  fallacious,  such  as 
il  evidence  ”  and  “  testimony,”  “  novice  ”  and  “  amateur,”  while 
many  other  “  discriminations  ”  display  nothing  but  the  dullest 
pedantry. 

Mr.  R.  E.  White’s  Recollections  of  Woolicich  (Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.)  is  a  record  of  the  expansion  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  from  its 
modest  limits  in  1850  to  the  present  time.  It  includes  a  list  of 
officials,  past  and  present,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  events  during  the  writer's  connexion  with  the  place. 

Professor  Leone  Levi's  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working 
Classes  (John  Murray)  is  an  important  statistical  work  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  students  of  political  economy.  It  is 
based  on  inquiries  commenced  in  1867,  and  now  appears  as  a 
Report  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Bass,  M.P.,  accompanied  by 
elaborate  statistics  of  the  earnings  of  all  classes  of  artisans,  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  the  army,  and  the  navy.  Delusive  as  statistics 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  working  classes 
these  tables  collectively  exhibit.  Professor  Levi  estimates  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  working  classes  at  32s.  per  family, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  “  rather  under  than  over  valued  all  the  items 
of  income.”  He  justly  observes  that  nicety  of  precision  is  beyond  \ 
the  attainment  of  the  statistician,  owing  to  “  the  want  of  a 
common  basis  as  to  the  description  of  persons  to  be  included  under 
the  designation  of  the  working  classes,  what  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
rate  of  wage  when  piecework  prevails,”  and  other  matters,  in 
reckoning  which  calculation  passes  into  conjecture. 

United  States  Notes,  by  John  Jay  Knox  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  is  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  history  of  paper-money  in  America 
in  all  its  constitutional  and  abnormal  phases.  The  author  was 
formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  at  Washington,  and  has 
executed  his  task  with  knowledge  and  skill. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Prinsep's  Record  of  Services  of  Madras  Civilians 
from  1741  to  1858  (Triibner  &  Co.)  is  a  compilation  that  must 
have  exercised  the  author's  patience  and  powers  of  research.  The 
result  of  his  labours  should  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Hooper,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
has  printed  for  private  circulation  a  brief  inquiry  into  an  obscure 
question  of  constitutional  law  and  history,  involving  the  origin 
of  the  division  of  Crown  tenants  into  major  and  minor  barons,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  two  branches  of  legislature — the  Lords 
and  Commons. 

The  new  volume  of  “  The  Parchment  Library  ”  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.)  is  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  without  the  convenient  headings  of  chapters  and 

verse-numbers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Corfield’s  Dwelling-Houses  (H.  K.  Lewis)  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  discourse  on  all  matters  connected  with  sanitary  construction 
and  arrangement,  illustrated  with  diagrams.  With  so  sensible  a 
guide  the  householder  should  be  forewarned  of  the  evils  that  attend 
ill-built  houses  and  defective  drainage,  and  armed  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  cope  with  plumbers  and  builders. 

Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  reprints  his  article  on  the  Shipping  Com¬ 
mission  from  the  Contemporary  Review,  which  might  be  better 
styled  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Thoma9  Burt,  M.P.,  than  A  Forecastle 
View  of  the  Shipping  Commission  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  W.  Leighton  Jordan’s 
ingenious  and  suggestive  essay  The  Winds  (David  Bogue) ;  The 
Victorian  Year-Book  for  1883-4;  and  The  Educational  List 
(Evans  Sc  Co.) 

The  second  volume  of  Casselfs  Popular  Gardening  is  as  thorough 
and  practical  as  the  first.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  excellent,  though 
a  few  are  of  the  monstrous  kind  frequent  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 

We  have  received  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  I’aley’s  revised 
edition  of  The  Iliad  of  Homer;  with  English  Notes  (Whittaker  Sc 
Co.);  the  .second  edition  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Keetley’s  Guide  to  the 
Medical  Profession  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox) ;  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Howe's  serviceable  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  Mr.  Edward  Walford’s  shilling  series  of  the 
Peerage,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Baronetage,  and  the  Knightage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Chatto  &  Windus),  handy  and 
accurate,  are  revised  for  the  current  year. 
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120  Pall  Mall.- 


GALLERY, 

SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  . 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  Is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  6.30.  Admission.  Is 


TniRTY- 


The 

by  ARTISTS  of  the 


“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORK'S  LAST  GREAT 

JL  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DO  RE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Prastorium,”  undhu  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


"ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.  —  The  NINETY-SIXTH 

-Lit  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  CORPORATION  will  take  place  in  Willll'a 
Rooms,  joun  MANNERS,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  In  the  chair. 

First  List  of  Stewards. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martineau,  D.D. 

Rev.  Ur.  Momerie.  D.Sc. 

J.  Cotter  Morison,  Esq. 


George  Bentley,  Esq. 

Richard  CopleV  Christie.  E9Q. 

Ifmr  ( 'n  nnn  \V  M.  A..  1 


Rev.  Canon  \V  .  Cooke,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

John  Dicks,  Esq. 

Prole*sor  Dowden,  LL.D. 

The  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T, 

William  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Lord  Edmond  J*  itzmaurice,  M.l\ 

Herbert  Gardner,  Esq. 

John  P.  Gassiot  E*q.,  F.R.G.S. 

Professor  Archibald  Geikic,  LL.D.,  I'  .R.S. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Hey mou  r  H  aden ,  Esq . 

Professor  John  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

The  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Frank  II.  Hill,  K»q. 

Frederic  A.  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C..  M.P. 

Kcv.  Dr.  Laing.  .  ,  „ 

Profcsior  E.  liny  Lankestcr,  l  .R.S. 

Edward  L.  Lawson,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Lely,  Esq. 

Frank  Lockwood.  E«q.,  Q.C. 

SlrTheodopc  Martin,  K.C.B. 

Tickets  21s.  each,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Stewards,  and  from  the  Secretary,  at  7  Adel  phi 
Terrace,  W.C.  A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

A  RT  UNION  of  LONDON.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

XX.  MEETING  to  receive  the  Council's  Report,  nnd  to  distribute  the  Amount  subscribed 
for  the  Purchase  of  Works  of  Art  for  the  yeur  !**:».  will  be  held  in  the  Roval  Adel  phi  rheutre 
on  Tuesday,  Aprils,  at  Half-past  Eleven  for  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  by  the  kind  permis- 
■ion  of  Mcaars.  A.  ana  8.  Gattl.  E.  E.  ANTROBU8,  . 

11*  Strand.  ZOUCH  THOUOIITON.i  'Vc*' 


John  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

D.  Christie  Murray,  Esq. 

Professor  Henry  Ncttlcship,  M.A* 

W.  E.  Norris.  Esq. 

J.  C.  Parkinson,  Esa. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Walter  IIerrie*  Pollock,  Esq. 

Pundeli  Kulli,  Esq.,  M .P. 

Peter  Reid,  E*q. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
George  R.  Sim*,  Esq. 

Rev.  Professor  Skcat,  LL.D. 

Captain  Huwlcy  Smart. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Hallam  Tennyson. 

Percy  M.  Thornton,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Venables,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Rev.  Dr.  Warrc,  D.D. 


Wr  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  e  ception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 


A  RTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for 

1 A.  the  Relief  of  Dlitrocd  Artl«ti,  their  Widow,  ami  Orphan,. 

The  ANNIVERS  ARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  tho  1‘rlncc*'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  oa 
Wednesday,  May  13,  at  Six  o'clock. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  II.  SMITH.  M.P.,  Ac.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donation,  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by— 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  R.  A.,  lion.  Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Trranrer. 

DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary.  31  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  TlckcU,  Including  Wine,,  One  Guinea. 


to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addres  ed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Strut,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


rrinE  GOODWOOD  CLUB  OPENS  MAY  1.— Founded  for  the 

JL  mirpo'C  ofnmoclnf  ing  Gmth'incn  fond  or  Sporting  pastimes.  A  FEW  CAN  8TILL  BE 
ADMITTED  Town  Member*.  £5  5s. ;  Country £3  Rs — Apply  for  ICtilcs.Jlr  .  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Colonel  Twihukn  Ioiiiik*  (late  Royal  Artillery),  THE  (JOUDVVOOI)  CLUB,  27 
Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
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/^J-UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— The  SUMMER 

SESSION  commences  on  Friday,  May  I. 

The  Hospital  contains,  besides  the  beds  for  Medical  and  Surgical  cases.  Wards  for  Obstetric, 
Ophthalmic,  and  other  special  departments. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  and  of  other  examining  Boards. 

Appointments. — The  House-Surgeons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships. — Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Classics.  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 
Zoology. 

Prizes,  Sfc—  Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine  ;  the  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Iloare  Prize,  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the  Beoney  Prize, of  30  Guineas, 
for  Pathology  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship,  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  for  Physiology  ; 
the  Joseph  Hoare  Prizes,  of  £25  and  £10  ;  the  Michael  Harris  Prize,  of  £10,  for  Anatomy  ; 
the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prizes,  of  £10,  for  Ophthalmoscopy  ;  the  Burdett  Prize  for  Hygiene, 
value  £10  ;  the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize,  of  £15,  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  for  the  Open  Scholarships  competed  for  in  September. 
For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  March  1885. 

Dental  hospital  London 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Friday,  May  1.  The  Prize  Distribution  will 
take  place  in  July,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Lectures  —  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth— Mr.  A.  S.  Underwood.  On  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays,  at  8  o’clock  A.M.  Dental  Surgery  and  Puthology--Mr.  S.  T.  HUTCHINSON. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  8  o’clock  a. M.  The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  in 
October.  Total  Fee  for  Lectures  and  Practice.  £31  10s. 

Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square.  MORTON  SMALL,  Dean. 

IlYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  April  27.  I.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil 

Engineering  Division.  III.  Colonial  Section _ Applications  to 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— The  PRO- 

FEsSORSITIP  or  PURE  MATHEMATICS  will  become  VACANT,  through  the 
resignati  n  of  Professor  Barker,  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 

Candidates  for  the  Chair  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials  addressed  to 
the  Council  of  t^e  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday,  June  1  next. 

Information  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appointment  will  be  forwarded  oil 
application  to  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  College. 

_ _ _ HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.  Registrar. 

PAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  August  5,6,  and  7,  1885,  for  the  award  of  TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS  offered,  the  one  by  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  the  other  by  E.  B. 
Foster.  Esq.  The  Scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum,  and  are  tenable  for  three 
years  from  election. 

A  SECOND  YEaR  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  £39  per  annum  tenable  for  two  years 
from  election  will  be  awarded  at  an  examination  to  be  held  in  May  IH86. 

The  College  charges  (£84  per  annum!  cover  all  expenses  for  Board  (including  an  extra  Term 
in  the  long  vacation  and  washing),  and  the  necessary  cost  of  Tuition. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden.  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. 

'THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M’DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman—  Lieut. -General  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chanel,  large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and 
Fives  Courts  ;  good  Sea  Bathing  and  Boating.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  May  1. 
For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  120.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  nowever,  will  he  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltouian.— . 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— TERM  began  Friday,  April  24. 

~ *  ^ _ Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 

TOADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIxT  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1*85.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
Warden  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 

"DRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  READING. — Incorporated 

by  Royal  Charter  18G2.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  hoard  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  39.  Cundidates  must  be  between 
Eleven  end  Sixteen  on  the  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  for  boys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible.  Next  Term  begins  April  24 _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 

rPRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands) — Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 
for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life  Treparstion  for  the  Univer-ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  for 
competition  in  August — For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Warden. 

(Clifton  college  classical,  mathematical, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

fJOYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  CROSS,  Kent,  S.E. 

-*■  ^  Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c. 

Head-Master — The  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  M.A. , late  Head- Master  of  the  Oxford  Military 
College,  and  formerly  Instructor  in  Mathematics  nt  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  Resident  Masters,  Graduates  in  Honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Preparation  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Universities.  Civil  Service,  &c.  All  Candidates  for 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  successful,  taking  fourth, 
sixth,  ninth,  &c.  places.  Four  Nominations  to  Naval  Cadetships  and  One  to  a  Naval  Clerk¬ 
ship  are  given  annually  by  the  Admiralty. 

Terms:  For  Sons  of  Naval  and  Marine  Officers,  50  Guineas  per  annum.  For  others,  70 
Guineas  per  annum. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  &2.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  on  April  23. 

April  1, 1885.  By  order  of  the  Council,  G.  F.  E.  HAWKE,  Bursar. 

ENSINGTON  FOUNDATI  ON  SC  HOO  L, 

Kensington  Square.  Founded  1831.  Visiloi — The  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON. 
Head-Master— The  Rev.  G.  S.  RAYNOR.  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


K 


pUPILS  WANTED  (Two)  by  OXFORD  M.A.,  formerly 

Scholar,  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools.  Lovely  bracing  country.  Large  rectory  aud 
grounds.  Home  comlorts.— M.A.,  Ilepworth’s  Printing  Oflice,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

T  .ITERARY  OCCUPATION  (Partial)  and  INVESTMENT.— 

A  LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  with  CAPITAL  at  command  may  secure  a  lucrative 

appointment,  interfering  with  no  other  occupation.  Duties  agreeable  and  easily  acquired _ 

Address,  stating  capital  at  disposal,  Box  1,500,  Sell’S,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

p  OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  South  Kensing- 

ton.  S.W.-The  COUNCIL  of  the  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  is 
desirous  to  secure  the  services  of  an  ASSISTANT-SECRETARY  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  Salary  £200  per  annum — Applications  to  be  6ent  in  to  tho 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  or  before  May  16. 

PIRESIDE  COMFORT.  —  The  LITERARY  MACHINE, 

for  Holding  a  Book  in  any  Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa.  Deliciously 
luxurious.  Prices  from  21s.  Price  Books  post  free — JOHN  CARTER,  6a,  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

pHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verge  of  the 

Atlantic,  with  the  beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  so  attractive  hi 

early  spring.  250  Rooms.  Table-d’hote  at  separate  tables  daily _ Address,  Manager, 

Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 
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HARING 


CROSS 


HOSPITAL. 


Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  Krmanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 

TY/I IDLAND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

1885.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31, 1885. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  Issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby  :  Apnl  1885. 

P  UR  N I S  H  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMEN  T  S 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1868.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 

Sto  k  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catnlocue.  with  Terms,  post  free _ 218,  249,  and  259 

lottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  2o,  and  21  Horwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 

pONSOLS  and  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES* 

KJ  FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITY  for  INVESTORS. 

TJOME  RAILWAY  ORDINARY  STOCKS. 

A-L  SELECTIONS  of  IMPROVING  LINES. 

NOW  nt  TEMPTING  PRICES. 


PREFERENCE  and  GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

TABLE  of  FLUCTUATIONS. 

PROBABLE  FUTURE. 

AMERICAN  RAILS. 

-fA.  WHAT  to  AVOID. 

WHAT  to  BUY. 

pANADIAN  and  FOREIGN  RAILS. 

^  PRESENT  POSITION. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 

J-  As  MEANS  of  INVESTMENT. 

REFERENCE  to  RUSSIANS  and  EGYPTIANS. 

rFRUSTS  and  OTHER  SECURITIES. 

A  SELECTION  OF  INVESTMENTS, 

WITH  GUARANTEED  DIVIDENDS. 

A/rONTHLY  CIRCULAR,  No.  441,  now  being  issued,  contains 

special  information  regarding  the  above  and  other  Securities,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  Inveutors  and  Capitalists.  Complete  copy  of  Circular  will  be 
;  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

A  BBOTT,  PAGE,  &  Co.,  Stockbrokers, 

-i-  V _ 42  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. _ 

piRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balauces  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  charged  for 
keeping  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application. _ FRANCIS  KAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

THE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTION. 

President— His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 

Offices— 9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Institution  is  now  prepared  to  send  its  Lecturers  to  all  ports  of  England  and  Wales  free 
of  all  cost  except  what  may  he  incurred  locally. 

Specimen  Packets  of  the  Institution's  Publications  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Office. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  Urgently  Needed, 

and  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nve,  Financial  Secretary,  9  Bridge  Street,  West- 
minster,  S.W.,  and  crossed  Hoare  &  Co.  P.O.O. 's  to  be  drawn  on  the  General  Post 
Office,  London,  E.C. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  aud  Refreshing  Fruit  Lozenge. 

Tamar  For  constipation, 

Hemorrhoids,  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Arpetite,  Cerebral  Congestion. 

TNDIEN  Prepared  by  E.  GR1LLON, 

J-  Chemist  of  the  Par  s  Faculty,  G9  Queen  Street,  City,  London. 

GRILLON.  Tamar,  unlike  Pills  and  the  usual  Purgatives,  Is 

agreeable  to  take,  and  never  produces  irritation,  nor  interferes  with  business 
or  pleasure.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  2s.  6d.  a  box,  stamp  included. 

PEARS’  SOAP. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 


Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN,  the  late  eminent  Surgeoi),  wrote: 
T90S&ALL  SCHOOL.  IWELVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR-  “I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 

SHIPS,  value  from  70  guineas  to  £20,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  ond  following 

days.  Candidates  examined  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  at  Oxford  or  RossaH,  as  preferred.  T)T?  \  T>o*  c*c\  \T>*  r  ,  ,  «  •  « 

Age*  under  m,  ltj,  and  lsj.-Appiy  to  the  Rev.  the  hkau-masteii,  Rossaii  School  i  EARS  SUAP,  in  prelerence  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 

lleetwood.  x  J  ” 

T  AUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the  from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.” 

^  Norwich  High  School,  offers  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  odvan-  i 
tages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages.  Music,  and  Fainting.  Terms,  for  board  and  I  DC  A  DOl  O  /— \  AD  DC  A  DOl  O  A  A  D 

languages  £120  rer  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev  Sir  William  Vincent,  rtAHb  O  U  A  H.  H  t.  A  K  O  oUAP. 

Bart.,  Postwick  Rectory.  Norwich  ,  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  H.M.I.,  the  Chantry, 

Norwich— St.  Luce.  Lausanne,  Switzerland. _ 

T20URNEM0UTH. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court _ Address.  Rev.  E.  II 

Phelps.  Brinklea. 

Q.OVERNESS.  —  A  CLERGYMAN’S  DAUGHTER,  well 

.  educated  in  England  and  Germany,  certificated  in  Drawing,  and  teaching  Music  and 

Sa"^?g£^9Sd  laLX?iEnid^  *ou"£  C'hi'dren-  Esq.,  M.P.-Mr.  II.  LAUKANCE.  F.S.S..  Oculist  Optician ,  1  a  OLD  BOND  "STREET; 

Croyaun  '  &  ltlrc83 — Address,  A.  B.  C.,  care  of  Messrs.  Koffey  &  Clarke,  High  Street,  scientifically  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sight. 

Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  lor  the  preservation  of  sight  tree.  Established  over  30  years. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT  AND  BLINDNESS 

Is  often  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  The  Rev.  R.  II.  Bayxf.s,  M  A.,  Hon. 
Canon  Worcester  Cathedral,  writes  ;  **  The  spectacles  you  adapted  are  all  I  could  desire,  and 
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THE  VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

HE  debate  on  the  technical  part  of  the  Vote  of  Credit 
and  the  undebated  Vote  itself  were  both  in  their  several 
'  ways  satisfactory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  objection  to 
the  undoubtedly  novel  and  perhaps  somewhat  unconstitu¬ 
tional  mode  in  which  the  two  divisions  of  the  Vote  were 
united  should  have  been  formally  left  in  the  hands  of  Air. 
Arthur  O’Connor.  But  the  discussion  which  he  originated 
showed  conclusively  that  the  objectors  were  in  the  right. 
It  may  suit  the  servurn  pecus  of  Alinisterial  apologists  to 
jeer  at  the  Irish  member  and  his  Tory  following,  or  to 
assume  without  argument  that  the  form  of  the  A^ote,  being 
Air.  Gladstone’s,  must  be  right.  But,  as  Air.  \V.  Fowler 
(who  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  Tory  malignant) 
remarked  with  perfect  truth,  the  proposal  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  introduction  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  v iremcnts,  or  applications  of  money  voted  for  one 
purpose  to  another.  Sir  AV.  Harcourt,  indeed,  got  up 
and  denied  that  any  virement  was  intended.  But  Sir  AV. 
Harcourt  is  not  happy  on  financial  subjects,  and  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  find  his  colleagues  repudiate  his  arguments. 
Almost  immediately  Air.  Gladstone  rose  to  say  that  a 
virement,  or  the  possibility  of  a  virement,  was  intended ; 
that,  to  use  his  exact  words,  “  it  may  or  may  not  be 
“  that  two  out  of  the  four  millions  will  be  spent  in  the 
**  Soudan  and  the  rest  elsewhere.”  The  practical  con¬ 
venience  of  such  a  course  may  or  may  not  justify  it,  and 
there  may  have  been  no  intention  whatever  of  avoiding  an 
awkward  discussion  on  the  “  Soudan  ”  or  disputed  part  of 
the  Vote  by  tacking  it  to  the  “  Special  Preparation  ”  or  un¬ 
disputed  part.  But  the  House  of  Commons  is  jealous,  and 
it  is  its  duty  to  be  jealous,  of  financial  innovations.  No 
liberal  in  whom  party  zeal  has  not  drowned  all  sense  of 
fairness  and  all  memory  of  history  can  doubt  that,  if  Air. 
Gladstone  had  been  in  opposition,  he  would  have  called 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  the  proceeding  he  now 
advocated  was  unprecedented,  dangerous,  and  damnable. 
The  present  Opposition  was  satisfied  with  entering  a  caveat 
against  the  precedent. 

In  the  statement  which  followed,  and  which  was  very 
properly  crowned  by  the  undisputed  acceptance  of  the  A'ote, 
all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  weakness  and  all  his  strength  ap- 
-pcared.  His  unwearied  flatterers  have  declared  that  this 
statement  will  become  historic,  and,  although  this  assurance 
on  their  lips  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  for  the  7ilh  time,  it  may  for  once  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  challenge.  The  statement  may  or  may  not  become 
historic ;  let  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  not,  as  Napoleon’s 
conversation  with  Lord  Whitworth,  or  the  King  of 
Prussia’s  with  Al.  Benedetti,  has  become  historic.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  cited  by  every  historian  of  tho  future  as 
the  most  striking  character-piece  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speeches.  The  speaker  showed,  as  it  is  his  wont  to  show, 
his  weaker  and  baser  side  first.  First  provoking  and  then 
provoked  by  the  jeers  of  his  adversaries,  ho  for  some  time 
seemed  likely  not  to  emerge  at  all  from  tho  petty  partisan¬ 
ship,  the  crawling  casuistry,  tho  silly  and  puerile  striving  to 
be  always  in  the  right,  and  always  to  have  the  last  word, 
which  mar  his  great  abilities,  and  deform  his  otherwise  not 
ignoble  character.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  tho  world 
was  to  be  invited  to  listen  to  tho  vital  differences  between 
a  Vote  of  Credit  asked  for  when  the  Russians  wero  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople  aud  a  Vote  of  Credit  asked  for  when 
the  Russians  arc  at  tho  gates  of  Herat,  to  a  contrast  be¬ 


tween  the  wickedness  of  Tory  and  the  virtue  of  Liberal 
diplomacy — in  short,  to  the  weary  and  grovelling  repetition 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  political  orthodoxy  is  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  doxy,  and  political  heterodoxy  is  every  one  else’s  doxy 
who  opposes  or  is  opposed  by  Air.  Gladstone.  The  differences 
which  (as  every  man  in  the  House  who  can  think  knew)  were 
no  differences,  the  distinctions  which  were  no  distinctions,  the 
recriminations  which  can  never  be  so  out  of  place  as  in  face 
of  a  great  national  danger,  seemed  likely  to  fill  the  speech, 
and  a  sensitive  Englishman  might  have  justly  feared  that 
his  country  at  a  great  crisis  was  about  to  show  a  party 
squabble  instead  of  a  national  agreement. 

Fortunately  there  was  one  difference  between  1878  and 
1885  which  Air.  Gladstone  did  not  notice,  but  which  is  a 
very  real  difference.  AVe  have  not  been  tender  of  Her 
AIajesty’s  present  Opposition  as  regards  some  of  their  recent 
proceedings.  They  have  been  often  unwisely  led,  and  they 
have  sometimes  followed  but  pusillanimously.  But  by  their 
conduct  on  Alonday  night  they  showed  that,  while  the 
Opposition  of  1878  was  partisan,  the  Opposition  of  1885  is  at 
least  patriotic.  Air.  Gladstone  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech 
could  dismiss  “British  honour”  and  “British  interests” 
as  “  generalities  which  he  was  ready  to  return.”  But  when 
he  came  to  return  them  he  found  a  very  different  reception 
from  that  which  seven  yeai’S  ago  he  himself  gave.  There 
was  no  more  Opposition  gibing ;  there  was  nothing  but 
hearty  Opposition  cheers  when,  dropping  the  partisan,  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  to  speak  as  a  statesman.  And  no  one 
who  knows  the  subtle  influence  of  audience  on  speaker,  the 
inspiration  of  sympathy,  the  force  and  fervour  which 
unanimous  applause  communicates,  will  hesitate  to  give  the 
House  of  Commons  credit,  without  detracting  at  all  from 
the  credit  due  to  Air.  Gladstone  for  the  dignity,  tho  sense, 
and  the  patriotism  which  the  remainder  of  his  speech  dis¬ 
played.  It  is  true  that  even  here  there  were  occasional 
relapses  into  that  strong  delusion  which  has  made  Air. 
Gladstone’s  Alinistry  so  disastrous — relapses  such  as  tho 
extraordinary  statement  that  he  still  does  not  know 
whether  the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the  Soudan  might 
not  retreat  if  they  liked.  It  is  true,  also,  that  brave 
words  are  of  less  than  no  value  unless  they  are  followed 
by  brave  deeds,  and  that  an  entire  absence  of  perception 
of  the  connexion  between  present  troubles  and  past  errors 
is  not  the  happiest  omen  of  avoidance  of  such  errors 
in  tho  future.  But  for  tho  moment  there  was  no  need 
of  these  deductions.  Because  other  things  might  have 
been  better,  it  would  bo  too  much  in  Air.  Gladstone’s 
own  worser  vein  to  deny  him  praise  for  that  which  is  well. 
Besides,  he  has  made  what  amends  ho  could  by  the  in¬ 
genuous  apology  of  Thursday  night.  It  is  unfortunately,  as 
Air.  Gladstone  then  candidly  confessed,  so  easy  to  perform 
on  him  the  operation  which  is  called  “  drawing  ” — he  is  so 
fatally  liable  to  be  decoyed  into  party  excursions — thatthero 
Is  really  less  blame  due  to  him  than  to  another  for  such  an 
incongruity  as  that  of  Alonday.  At  any  rate,  he  made  his 
apology,  and  made  it  handsomely,  having  been,  luckily  for 
him,  brought  up  in  a  different  school  from  that  of  Air. 
Chamberlain.  He  thus  recovered  all  tho  credit  duo  to  tho 
better  part  of  his  speech,  and  that  credit  was  far  from  small. 
The  formulation  of  the  duties  of  England  left  little  to  be 
desired  ;  tho  incidental  brushing  away  of  the  clumsy  sophis¬ 
tries  of  Russian  apologists,  and  the  definite  refusal  to  “  close 
“  tho  incident,”  to  put  up  with  the  kicking,  and  go  on  to  tho 
next  business,  were  unexceptionable  in  themsolvcs,  and  put 
with  all  tho  skill  of  a  word-master  who  for  once  speaks  as  an 
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Englishman  to  Englishmen  for  England.  The  closing  parts 
of  the  speech  deserved  nothing  less  than  they  received — 
the  acceptance  of  their  proposition  by  acclamation  and 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  And  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
political  career  had  closed  on  Monday  night  it  would 
have  closed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  this  odour  may  not  be  dispelled.  Such  a  speech  as 
that  of  Monday  is  of  the  highest  value  as  encouraging 
the  nation,  and  as  posing  it  before  foreign  nations  in 
another  attitude  than  that  of  the  miserable  cowering  and 
cringing,  the  blundering  in  and  the  backing  out,  which 
have  characterized  the  last  five  years.  But  the  key  in  which 
it  is  pitched  is  a  high  key,  and  an}r  discord  of  subsequent 
utterance,  still  more  of  subsequent  action,  will  be  all  the 
more  jarring  and  all  the  more  noticeable.  We  can  only 
hope  that  no  such  discord  will  appear.  There  may  possibly 
be  some  persons  who  from  an  excess  of  personal  dislike  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  from  an  excess  of  party  spirit,  would  be 
sorry  to  see  him  conducting  that  “  Imperial  policy,”  the 
eulogy  of  which  came  so  strangely  from  his  lips  on  Monday, 
with  boldness  and  discretion,  We  are  unable  to  enter  into 
these  refinements.  Provided  that  the  politics  of  England’s 
enemies  are  confounded  and  their  knavish  tricks  frustrated, 
we  confess  but  a  subordinate  interest  in  the  personality  of 
the  confounders  and  frustrators.  One  party,  it  is  true,  has 
an  unsullied  record  in  this  matter,  and  the  other  has  a 
record  stained  and  deformed  with  very  ugly  blotches  of  black 
and  red.  But  even  for  this  party  there  is  a  place  of  re¬ 
pentance,  and  over  the  repentance,  if  it  is  sincere  and  brings 
forth  fruit,  there  shall  be  joy. 


LETTERS  OF  MARQUE. 

rpHE  rumoured  intention  of  the  Bussian  Government  to 
JL  issue  letters  of  marque  is  not  incredible.  Such  a 
measure  would  not  be  a  violation  of  strict  international  law, 
because  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  never  been  embodied 
in  a  treaty.  The  Continental  parties  to  the  Declaration, 
including  Russia,  distinctly  understood  that  they  were  re¬ 
cording  a  valuable  and  novel  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  maritime  Power.  It  is  true  that  England  had  no 
special  interest  in  the  question  of  privateering,  which  in¬ 
deed  may  prove  to  be  of  secondary  importance ;  but  the 
four  articles  of  the  Declaration  constituted  a  single  agree¬ 
ment,  every  clause  of  which  was  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  enactment  of  the  rest.  By  the  terms  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration,  privateering  or  cruising  under  letters  of  marque  was 
prohibited ;  blockades  were  declared  to  be  invalid  unless 
they  were  maintained  by  an  adequate  force ;  the  goods  of 
neutrals,  excepting  contraband  of  war,  were  protected  from 
seizure  in  an  enemy’s  vessel ;  and,  finally,  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  in  a  neutral  bottom  were  equally  exempt  from  search 
and  from  capture.  The  provision  which  has  been  last  cited 
was  the  essential  part  of  the  Declaration.  English  law  had 
always  recognized  the  immunity  of  neutral  goods  in  an 
enemy’s  bottom ;  and  the  pretension  to  enforce  paper 
blockades  had  been  long  since  abandoned.  The  exemption 
of  neutral  merchant  vessels  from  search  was  a  triumph 
to  the  Continental  Powers.  The  right  had  been  claimed 
by  England  throughout  all  former  wars  in  accordance  with 
the  earliest  maritime  law ;  and  on  some  memorable  occa¬ 
sions  it  had  been  successfully  asserted  against  the  unani¬ 
mous  concert  of  the  other  maritime  Powers.  In  1782 
England,  which  was  at  war  with  the  revolted  American 
Colonies,  with  France,  with  Spain,  and  with  Holland,  defied 
the  hostility  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  on  the  issue  of  the  right  of  searching 
neutral  vessels  for  enemy’s  goods.  The  Peace  of  Paris, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  concluded,  contained  no  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  right.  Nearly  the  same  combination  was 
renewed  in  the  form  of  armed  neutrality  in  1801  during 
the  great  French  war ;  and  again  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  English  rule  of  law.  The  assertion 
of  the  analogous  claim  of  arresting  English  subjects  in 
neutral  ships  caused  the  American  war  of  1812;  and  for 
forty  years  afterwards  English  jurists  and  politicians  re¬ 
garded  the  right  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  national 
security  and  greatness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  apparent  levity  with  which 
the  right  of  search  was  surrendered  in  1856  should  have 
caused  a  certain  surprise  and  dissatisfaction .  Lord  Clarendon, 
though  he  was  first  English  Plenipotentiary  and  Secretai'y  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  not  even  obtained  the  sanction 
of  his  Cabinet  when  he  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 


The  document  was  not  a  part  of  the  treaty,  nor  was  it  at 
any  time  formally  submitted  to  Parliament.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  universally  known, 
and  during  nearly  thirty  years  it  has  not  provoked  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  protest.  If  Russia  repudiates  the  Declaration  by 
issuing  letters  of  marque,  the  adverse  belligerent  will  evidently 
be  released  from  any  obligation  under  the  same  agreement ; 
but  there  are  other  parties  concerned,  and  a  change  of 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  right 
of  search,  including  the  power  of  seizing  enemy’s  goods  in. 
neutral  bottoms,  had  been  gravely  compromised  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  claim  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war. 
France  had  always  disputed  the  soundness  of  the  English 
doctrine ;  and  it  was  an  express  or  understood  condition  of 
the  alliance  with  Napoleon  III.  that  during  the  war  with 
Russia  the  right  of  search  should  not  be  exercised.  Even  if 
England  had  entered  on  the  war  single-handed,  the  same 
course  would  have  been  for  good  reasons  followed.  The 
fabric  of  law  which  had  been  erected  by  the  English 
Admiralty  Court  was  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  of 
national  supremacy  at  sea.  As  neutrals  became  more 
powerful  they  were  less  and  less  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
interference  of  belligerents  with  their  flags.  The  right  of 
detaining  a  French  or  American  ship  because  England  was 
at  war  with  Russia  would,  if  it  had  been  asserted,  have 
proved  to  be  a  dangerous  and  burdensome  pretension.  The 
conversion  of  either  neutral  Power  into  an  enemy  would 
have  been  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  advantage  of 
crippling  an  enemy’s  trade.  Lord  Clarendon  apparently 
foresaw  that  the  same  difficulty  would  recur  in  any  future 
war;  and  it  was  a  more  dignified  course  to  readjust  the 
whole  law  of  maritime  warfare  than  to  abstain  on  every 
separate  occasion  from  exercising  a  right  which  was  still 
theoretically  asserted.  The  prohibition  of  letters  of  marque 
might  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the 
nation  which  possesses  the  largest  mercantile  marine. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  been  in¬ 
vited  to  concur  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  refused  to  gssent 
except  on  condition  that  private  property  at  sea  should  be 
absolutely  exempt  from  seizure  and  that  blockades  should  be 
abolished.  The  American  Prize  Courts  had  followed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interpretation  of  maritime  law ;  and  no  formal  change 
has  yet  been  made.  The  American  Government  would  still 
in  time  of  war  be  entitled  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  and  to 
pursue  enemy’s  goods  wherever  they  might  be  found.  On 
the  ridiculous  pretext  that  officers  of  a  hostile  Government 
were  either  “  embodied  despatches  ”  or  “  contraband  of  war,” 
the  captain  of  an  American  ship  during  the  Civil  War 
stopped  an  English  mail  packet  on  the  high  seas,  and  made 
two  Confederate  diplomatists,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell, 
prisoners  of  war.  After  the  two  countries  had  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  a  rupture,  the  lawless  act  was  disavowed, 
and  the  captives  were  restored  to  liberty.  If  goods  which 
were  really  contraband  of  Avar  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
English  packet,  the  seizure  would  have  been  lawful.  The 
American  Government  armed  no  privateers,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  had  no  commercial  marine.  It  was  more 
remarkable  that  the  Confederates  also  abstained  from  issuing- 
letters  of  marque,  preferring  to  give  the  Alabama  and  her 
consorts  the  character  of  men-of-war.  It  will  be  open  to 
the  Russian  Government  to  employ  the  same  contrivance,  if 
a  deliberate  repudiation  of  an  honourable  engagement  is  not 
preferred  as  combining  injury  with  insult. 

The  occupation  of  cruisers  against  an  enemy’s  commerce, 
whether  they  sail  under  letters  of  marque  or  bear  Govern¬ 
ment  commissions,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  glorious. 
The  Alabama,  after  a  long  career  of  destruction,  in  some 
degree  redeemed  her  character  by  accepting  the  challenge  of 
the  Kearsage,  and  sinking  in  the  combat  which  ensued. 
Privateers,  which  in  former  wars  pursued  the  same  occupa¬ 
tion,  were  not  primarily  intended  to  fight.  It  was  only 
when  they  accidentally  encountered  an  armed  ship  that  they 
fought  or  surrendered,  if  they  Avere  unable  to  escape.  The 
crews  of  men-of-Avar  showed  little  mercy  to  illegitimate 
adventurers  Avhose  operations  strongly  resembled  piracy. 
The  disrepute  of  privateers  Avas  aggravated  by  their  com¬ 
petition  for  prize-money,  which  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
service,  to  be  the  exclusive  perquisite  of  the  regular  navy. 
The  proposal  of  the  American  Government  that  private 
ships  and  freights  should  be  exempt  from  seizure  was  not 
favourably  received  in  England.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  greatest  maritime  Power  would  not  be  Avell-advised 
in  relinquishing  any  Aveapon  of  offence,  and  Mr.  Mill  added 
the  suggestion  that  the  confiscation  of  an  enemy’s  goods  Avas 
a  more  humane  proceeding  than  the  slaughter  of  his  creAvs. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
was  made  in  earnest,  especially  as  one  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  founded  on  an  inaccurate  assump¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  no  snfEcient  reason  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  property  on  land  and  marine  cargoes  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  any  kind  of  private  property  enjoys  absolute 
security  in  time  of  war.  Requisitions  and  forced  loans 
form  only  a  part  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  required  from 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory.  The  French  troops 
which  occupied  the  Prussian  provinces  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  extorted  for  their  Government  twenty -five  millions 
sterling  in  the  year,  and  one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals  was 
believed  to  have  levied  one  million  in  addition  for  his 
private  use.  The  German  fine  imposed  on  France  in  1871, 
amounting  to  40,000,000?.,  and  popularly  known  as  the 
milliards,  came  ultimately  out  of  the  pockets  of  private 
persons. 

As  long  as  the  amount  of  English  trade  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  exemption  of  property  at 
sea  from  seizure  would  be  more  advantageous  to  this  country 
than  to  any  possible  enemy.  The  resources  of  the  English 
navy  will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  protect  the  trade 
which  is  spread  over  every  sea.  If  merchant  vessels  were 
allowed  to  prosecute  their  voyages  in  secuiity,  the  whole 
armed  fleets  would  become  available  for  warlike  operations. 
The  further  proposal  that  the  right  of  blockade  should  be 
abolished  was  more  obviously  injurious  to  the  belligerent 
who  was  the  stronger  at  sea ;  but  the  main  objection  to  the 
American  overture  was  that  the  proposed  change  in  mari¬ 
time  law  would  have  been  disregarded  by  any  belligerent 
who  might  have  an  interest  in  recurring  to  the  ancient 
practice.  That  international  law  is  only  called  law  by  a 
figure  of  speech  has  been  shown  by  many  recent  writers ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  sanction  for  contracts  among 
States  in  their  ordinary  relations.  The  unwillingness  of  a 
well-conditioned  Government  to  offer  an  affront  to  a  friendly 
neighbour  has  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  duties  of  justice 
and  of  courtesy ;  but  a  compact  between  the  Powers  that 
in  case  of  a  rupture  they  will  conduct  hostilities  on  certain 
conditions  has  no  penalty  behind  it  in  case  of  a  breach.  If 
it  becomes  the  right  and  the  duty  of  England  and  Russia  to 
inflict  on  one  another  every  possible  harm,  neither  com¬ 
batant  can,  on  fresh  provocation,  do  more  than  its  woi’st. 
The  cynical  repudiation  of  the  Paris  agreement  as  to  priva¬ 
teers  would  only  assert  a  freedom  from  responsibility  which 
cannot  be  effectually  disputed.  It  would  ill  become  Eng¬ 
land  to  anticipate  such  a  breach  of  agreement ;  and  it  is  on 
all  grounds  inexpedient  to  revive  pretensions  which  could 
only  be  enforced  at  the  expense  of  quarrels  with  neutrals. 


EGYPT. 

INHERE  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Bosphore 
-  Bgyptien  incident  has  terminated  very  much  as  such 
an  incident  might  be  expected  to  terminate.  The  insulted 
majesty  of  Franco  will  be  appeased  by  a  visit,  the  hoisting 
of  a  flag,  the  firing  of  a  salute,  and  the  reopening  of  a 
printing-office  with  the  understanding  that  the  printing- 
office  is  not  to  print — at  least  not  to  print  what  is  objec¬ 
tionable  and  objected  to.  If  it  is  also  true  that  France  has 
entered  into  engagements  which  will  in  future  prevent  her 
from  making  the  suppression  of  scurrilous  rags  ground  fora 
display  of  firmness,  the  visit,  the  flag,  the  salute  certainly 
need  not  be  grudged.  Nor  will  any  one  grudge  M.  de 
Freycinet  his  opportunity  of  displaying  firmness.  If  it  could 
ever  enter  into  a  Frenchman’s  head  that  ho  had  made  him¬ 
self  ridiculous,  the  editors  and  leader-writers  of  the  Itepu-  1 
blique,  I<’runr(aise  and  other  bellicose  prints  (including,  for  a 
wonder,  even  the  staid  Bebcits)  must  have  been  at  this 
moment  feeling  not  a  little  foolish.  But  Providence  has 
spared  this  most  unpleasant  of  sensations  to  the  Gallic  race, 
and  there  is  probably  no  Frenchman  who  is  not  convinced 
that.  M.  Taillanimer’s  hegira  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  was  1 
a  public  act  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  courage  crowned 
with  a  glorious  and  immortal  success.  For  the  incident  1 
itself,  it  is  chiefly  important  as  enforcing  two  opposite  but  1 
very  aluable  morals.  The  first  is  that  it  is  not  quite  I 
necessary  to  assume,  as  some  public  Mentors  seem  now 
tempted  to  assume,  that  the  whole  world  is  spoiling  for  I 
a  fight  with  England  on  any  pretext  or  no  pretext;  the! 
other  is  that  among  those  Frenchmen  who  have  not  the 
responsibility  of  office— that  is  to  say,  in  most  French¬ 
men  except  one  in  every  three  millions — the  old  vague 
ill  will  to  England  is  just  as  strong  as  ever.  Put  into 


the  language  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the 
wit  of  one,  these  morals  come  to  the  advice  “  Don’t  see 
“  ghosts  by  daylight,”  and  at  the  same  time  “  Make  your 
“  hands  keep  your  head.”  There  never  was  a  time  when 
these  two  cautions  were  more  wanted  than  now. 

The  work  of  scuttling  from  the  Soudan  (with  the  per¬ 
mission,  which  is  not  quite  certain  to  be  granted,  of  Osman 
Digna  and  others)  seems  to  proceed  merrily.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  no  blame  is  (in  all  probability)  due  to  Lord 
j  Wolseley  for  this.  Lord  Wolseley  has  in  this  campaign 
|  been  signally  unfortunate,  and  he  has  perhaps  not  been 
entirely  free  from  responsibility  for  his  own  misfortunes. 
|  Rut  he  is  a  soldier  of  very  great  experience  and  talent, 

|  and  a  man  of  unblemished  honour,  and  in  neither  capacity 
is  he  likely  to  approve  of  proceedings  almost  certain  to 
bring  about  future  trouble  and  quite  certain  to  bring 
hardship,  or  at  least  danger,  on  those  natives  who  have 
rashly  trusted  to  English  offers  and  English  protection. 
Unless  his  name  was  very  unjustifiably  used  by  Ministers 
and  their  supporters,  Lord  Wolseley  was  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  that  most  unintelligible  of  all  campaigns, 
the  recent  abortive  campaign  of  Sir  Gerald  Graham.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  undertaken 
in  spite  of  him.  But  the  mere  fact  of  this  presumption 
renders  it  impossible  that  he  can  have  contemplated  or 
countenanced  such  a  proceeding  as  making  a  railway  a 
dozen  miles  in  the  direction  of  nowhere  and  then  stopping, 
or  that,  having  experienced  the  infinite  difficulties  of  getting 
up  the  Nile,  he  can  be  anxious  to  hurry  down  again,  leaving 
Nile,  natives,  garrisons,  and  everything  else  to  take  care  of 
itself,  or  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Mahdi.  The  responsibility 
for  this  singular  fashion  of  conducting  an  expedition  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  which  you  could  go  on  with  as  long  as  you 
liked,  and  then  simply  leave  off  and  begin  something  else, 
may  rest  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess 
where  it  does  rest  ;  but  it  can  hardly  rest  on  Lord 
Wolseley. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  legitimate  curiosity 
to  know  what  ideas  the  Government  entertain  on  the  future 
of  the  enormous  region  which  they  have  carefully  divested 
of  such  semblance  of  institutions  for  the  prevention  of 
anarchy  as  it  once  possessed,  which  they  are  declining  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  in  the  military  way,  and 
which  they  have  never  begun  to  do  anything  with  (except 
as  far  as  Gordon’s  mission  went)  in  any  way  not  military. 
Great  congratulations  are  said  to  pass  between  Ministerialists 
on  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  a  second  Mahdi,  and  on  the 
rumours  of  very  vigorous  measures  taken  by  each  to  show 
that  he  thinks  the  other  a  bore.  But,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  very  agreeable  on  Ministerial  principles  to  hear  that 
several  thousand  Soudanese  have  had  their  throats  cut  by 
several  other  thousand  Soudanese  (whereby,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  the  identical  benefits  of  the  two  Souakim  ex¬ 
peditions  are  attained  with  less  trouble  and  expense),  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  not  possessed  of  the  peculiar  mental 
constitution  of  a  pure  Gladstonian  to  see  finality  in  the 
solution.  The  extension  of  Egyptian  rule  southwards  was 
not  wholly,  though  perhaps  it  was  in  part,  due  to  a  mere 
fancy  for  enlarging  the  Khedivial  dominions  and  exercising 
the  Khedivial  armies.  It  arose  from  exactly  the  same  cause 
which  our  friends  the  English  attorneys  of  Russia  know  to 
bo  of  such  force  in  Central  Asia— the  half  temptation,  half 
necessity  which  presses  on  a  civilized  State  having  un¬ 
civilized  neighbours.  Now,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  build  a  wall  of  brass  round  Lower  Egypt,  the 
same  causes  will  pretty  soon  begin  again  to  work  south 
of  Wady  Haifa.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
two  Mahdis  will  continue  comfortably  fighting  among 
themselves  in  secula  seculorum,  and  the  first  who  gets 
decidedly  the  better  of  his  holy  brother  will  begin  to 
make  himself  troublesome  to  the  Mudir  of  Dongola,  or  the 
Mudir  of  Dongola’s  Vakeel,  or  whatever  power  be  set  up 
in  Nubia.  The  irrepressible  Osman  Digna  is  not  likely  to 
wait  so  long,  and  wo  see  that  already  jeremiads  are  uttered 
as  to  the  advance  which  his  followers  are  making  in  the 
very  civilized  and  modern  science  of  destroying  railways. 
Now,  if  Osman  were  to  confine  himself  to  burning  tho 
sleepers  of  a  line  which  leads  nowhere,  and  which  is  not 
intended  to  lead  anywhere,  we  could  not  weep  very  much 
for  them.  But,  unlortunately,  I10  is  little  likely  to  confino 
his  symptoms  of  complete  demoralization  to  these  satirical 
efforts.  In  short,  no  reasonable  man  out  of  the  Cabinet 
can  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  simply  to  adjourn  tho  .Soudan 
sine  die  ;  to  tell  the  tribes  and  their  leaders  that  they  will 
bo  good  enough  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon; 
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to  remark  politely  that  we  are  very  busy  elsewhere,  and 
should  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
any  more  dealings  with  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Lord  Wolseley’s  visit  to  Souakim  is,  at  least 
partly,  intended  to  help  the  Government  to  come  to 
some  decision  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wiser  to  say,  after  what  is  known  and  what  is 
suspected  of  the  relations  of  General  and  Ministers  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  been 
sent  to  Souakim  to  see  if  he  can  be  got  to  support  the 
Government’s  plans  or  no  plans.  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  before  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  his  country  a  service  which  will  go 
far  to  redeem  his  failure  to  serve  her  in  the  matter  of 
Khartoum.  Instead  of  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  mere 
scuttle,  of  mere  leaving  off,  which  seems  to  be  recommended, 
let  him  boldly  recommend  some  other  policy,  or  at  least 
boldly  decline  to  be  made  a  catspaw  and  to  give  an  opinion 
that  may  in  some  way  or  other  justify  the  Government  in 
once  more  backing  out  without  considering  what  will  follow. 
He  must  by  this  time  have  seen  quite  enough  of  the  Soudan 
to  be  sure  that  it  can  only  be  kept  quiet  from  its  natural 
centre — Khartoum— and  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
go  to  Khartoum  this  season.  Pressure,  no  doubt,  has  been 
and  will  be  put  on  him  to  insist  on  the  latter  fact  and 
ignore  the  former.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
will  have  the  good  sense  and  the  courage  to  resist  that 
pressure. 


PHILOSOPHY  FOR  PITTITES. 

IF  any  one  ever  thought  the  British  people  indifferent  to 
such  pleasures  as  the  stage  can  yield,  that  opinion  must 
be  renounced.  We  are,  it  seems,  the  willing  martyrs  of  a 
wild  desire  to  rush  into  the  pit.  Mr.  Irving’s  attempt  to 
please  the  Pittites  by  permitting  them  to  book  their  seats 
beforehand  has  let  loose  a  quantity  of  curious  correspond¬ 
ence,  chiefly  published  in  the  St.  James’s  Gazette.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  must  bitterly  regret  that  a  topic  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  letter-writers  was  not  kept  for  the  season  of  mists 
and  mellow  silliness  in  autumn.  However,  this  year  we 
seem  likely  to  have  more  than  enough  to  occupy  our  minds 
in  autumn,  and  the  letters  may  as  well  give  pleasure  to  the 
literary  Pittites  in  spring. 

The  Ci’ies  from  the  Pit  (it  sounds  like  the  name  of  a 
tract)  prove  that  intelligent  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
standing  at  the  doors,  waiting,  for  a  space  of  from  one  to 
four  hours!  How  keen  must  be  the  “momentary  de- 
“  light”  of  the  play,  once  beheld,  that  can  compensate 
for  this  intolerable  weariness  and  waste  of  time !  An 
agreeable  modern  writer  has  been  called  “a  faddling 
“  Hedonist  ”  by  a  Bombay  critic  using  the  license  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  press.  How  far  from  faddling  are  the 
Hedonists  who  have  the  heart  to  wait  four  hours  to  revel  in 
the  joys  of  beholding  Mr.  Irving  !  But  even  the  Pittite, 
who  does  not  mind  waiting  four  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
dislikes  rising  early  and  devoting  a  sixth  part  of  the  day  to 
securing  his  ticket  in  the  morning.  This  early  bird  came  to 
the  office  by  6.45  ;  but  birds  even  more  “  matinal,”  as  the 
author  of  Guy  Livingstone  used  to  say,  had  flocked  there 
long  before  him.  Then  other  people  came  crowding,  and 
appear  to  have  made  an  ingenious  though  slightly  unfair 
flank  movement  by  which  they  partly  ousted  persons  who 
had  arrived,  say  at  five  in  the  morning.  Hats  were  crushed, 
raiment  was  torn,  time  was  wasted,  angry  passions  and 
perspiration  were  developed ;  it  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  have  taken  stalls.  “  Speechless,  breathless,  bruised, 
“  and  utterly  wretched,”  our  Pittite  at  last  got  his  seat. 
Such  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure :  to  minds  innocent 
and  quiet,  the  crown  of  the  Kaiser,  or  the  Pontifical 
tiara  scarcely  seem  worth  all  the  early  rising,  and  all 
the  fervour  of  the  fray.  People  who  endure  so  much 
cannot  justly  be  called  indifferent  to  the  stage,  and,  it  will 
be  admitted,  take  their  pleasures  frantically.  Can  it  have 
been  possible  to  do  a  day’s  work  of  any  kind  after  this 
prodigious  expenditure  of  energy  and  waste  of  tissue  before 
breakfast  ? 

Another  Pittite,  who  dwells  remote,  habilans  in  sicco, 
left  the  woodland  recesses  of  Mile  End,  and  arrived  at 
the  booking-office  of  the  Lyceum,  a  belated  traveller,  at 
7.45  a.m.,  just  at  that  hour  when,  as  the  poet  says, 
“  sleep  is  sweetest  to  men.”  The  Mile-Endcr  found  “  a 
“  surging  crowd,”  and  he  suspects  that  speculators  in 
tickets  surged  in  the  vast  throng.  The  advantage  which 
the  booking  system  and  the  almost  bloodthirsty  craving  to 


see  Mr.  Irving,  give  to  “  ticket  speculators  ”  is,  we 
fear,  one  of  the  disadvantages  that,  in  our  present  con¬ 
dition,  attend  all  truly  noble  enterprises.  The  Pittite  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  the  inestimable  boon  ”  of  booking  does  not 
“  obviate  crushing.”  But  there  cannot  always  be  such  an 
inestimable  Boom  in  the  matter  of  seeing  Mr.  Irving.  Why, 
oh  foolish  Pittites  !  the  sage  feels  inclined  to  cry,  do  you 
not  moderate  your  transports?  Mr.  Irving  will  not  run 
away.  He  is  not  a  lovely  evanescent  vision  on  view  for  one 
week  only.  All  things  come,  even  the  chance  of  feasting 
our  eyes  on  Mr.  Irving’s  performances,  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait.  Then,  Pittites,  wait,  and  be  patient.  This 
kind  of  counsel  is  at  once  sagacious  and  inexpensive.  It 
seems  absurd  that  any  one  should  care  enough  about 
anything,  except  the  girl  of  his  heart  or  deer-stalking, 
as  to  get  up  before  six  to  attain  his  object.  The  writ¬ 
ings  ot  Marcus  Aurelius,  alone,  if  Pittites  and  other 
enthusiasts  would  but  study  them,  might  allay  this  frantic 
ardour.  “  Let  us  be  moral,  let  us  contemplate  life  as  a 
“  whole.”  What  is  there  in  man’s  existence  worth  standing 
in  a  crowd  for  at  6.45  a.m.  1  “  The  motion  of  virtue  is  in 

“  none  of  these  things ;  it  is  something  more  divine,  and, 
“  advancing  by  a  way  hardly  observed,  it  goes  happily  on 
“  its  road.”  How  different  is  this  engaging  description  of 
the  contemplative  life  from  that  revealed  in  the  confessions 
of  the  Pittites  !  One  of  them  says  he  “  must  give  up  all 
“  hope  of  obtaining  a  good  seat  at  the  Lyceum.”  Well, 
even  if  it  be  so,  felicity  does  not  consist  in  the  transitory 
pleasures  of  the  eye.  The  truly  wise  man  will  find  his  only 
real  enjoyment  in  a  well-reasoned  content  with  the  Universe. 
“  In  this  flowing  stream  which  is  ever  flowing  by,  what  ia 
“  there  on  which  a  man  should  set  a  high  price  ?  ” 


THE  NATIONAL  LAND  COMPANY. 

THE  National  Land  Company  will,  if  it  receives  the 
necessary  support,  try  an  experiment  which  may  have 
valuable  results.  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay’s  munificent  gift 
of  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  Berkshire  is  not  likely  to  be 
frequently  copied ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  under¬ 
taking  should  not  at  its  outset  be  facilitated  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Permanent  results  can  only  be  secured  by 
commercial  success.  Unless  the  capital  invested  produces  a 
moderate  return,  the  stream  of  disinterested  benevolence 
will  soon  run  dry.  Many  persons,  indeed,  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  sacrifices  for  so  desirable  an  object  as  the 
establishment  of  a  numerous  body  of  small  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  attempt  would 
be  useless  unless  cultivation  on  the  proposed  scale  is  found 
to  be  profitable.  The  best  model  which  can  be  selected 
for  imitation  is  probably  that  of  Building  Societies,  in 
which  the  capital  is  for  the  most  part  provided  by  members 
who  have  other  objects  in  view  besides  the  investment  of 
their  capital.  The  Land  Company  must  require  from  pur¬ 
chasers  and  tenants  an  advance  on  the  amount  which  it 
has  paid  for  land  ;  but  the  diffei-ence  between  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  small.  The  portions  of 
its  property  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain  unsold 
will,  if  possible,  be  let  to  temporary  or  permanent  occupiers. 
The  promoters  are  well  advised  in  declining  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  farming.  Joint-stock 
agriculture,  except  perhaps  where  it  is  conducted  on  the  co¬ 
operative  principle,  would  certainly  be  unprofitable,  and  it 
might  well  be  ruinous.  It  will  be  a  question  whether  the 
Company  ought  to  sell  land  in  considerable  undivided  quan¬ 
tities  as  well  as  to  buy  it.  The  dividend  which  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  attract  and  retain  shareholders  can  only  be  earned 
by  buying  in  a  cheaper  and  selling  in  a  dearer  market.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  Company  will  necessarily  be  added  to 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  land.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  co-operative  farms  are  too  small  in  extent  to  be  bought 
on  advantageous  terms  that  the  interposition  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  between  vendor  and  purchaser  could  be  desirable. 

The  speeches  at  the  late  meeting  were  interesting,  and 
not  uninstructive.  Several  great  landowners  expressed  with 
obvious  sincerity  their  interest  in  the  movement,  and  some 
of  them  were  able  to  testify  from  their  own  experience  to 
the  utility  of  small  holdings.  The  comparative  advantages 
of  purchase  and  of  hiring  at  a  rent  will  vary  with  the 
means  of  the  occupier  and  with  local  circumstances.  A 
permanent  tenure,  such  as  that  of  Scotch  feuars,  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  a  rent  charge ;  but  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  by  a  sinking-fund  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction  of  the  burden.  No  association  of  share- 
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holders  can  emulate  the  sagacious  benevolence  of  such  a 
landowner  as  Lord  Tollehache  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  its 
success  should  depend  on  continued  personal  supervision. 
The  main,  if  not  the  sole,  function  of  the  Land  Company  will 
be  that  of  a  middleman.  There  is  now  a  large  extent  of 
land  seeking  a  purchaser  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  cannot 
be  sold  piecemeal.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  had  been  informed 
that  in  Essex  alone,  one  of  the  metropolitan  counties, 
60,000  acres  are  on  sale  ;  yet  an  industrious  man  with  200 1. 
or  500^.  in  his  pocket  might  perhaps  not  be  able  to  buy  a 
patch  of  land  on  which  he  could  erect  a  cottage.  The  Land 
Company  can  enter  the  market  on  advantageous  terms  with 
the  ulterior  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants  of  petty  buyers. 
For  the  present  the  first  purchasers  must  pay  the  expense  of 
investigation  of  title  and  of  transfer  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  process  should  be  repeated  on  the  resale  of  parcels 
of  an  estate.  A  short  form  might  contain  a  guarantee  of 
title ;  and  the  only  additional  cost  would  be  that  of  the 
Government  stamp.  The  promoters  of  the  undertaking 
hope  to  find  customers  for  properties  varying  from  one  acre 
to  thirty  or  forty.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  purchaser  on 
a  larger  scale  should  necessarily  require  the  intervention 
of  a  third  party. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  the  increase  of  small  holdings  is 
the  cost  of  building.  As  a  rule  the  occupier  is  to  be  resi¬ 
dent,  and  the  cost  of  a  wholesome  cottage,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  out-buildings,  may  well  exceed  that  of  a  few  acres  of 
land.  Lord  Carnarvon',  in  the  judicious  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  proceedings,  attributed  sufficient  and  not  exces¬ 
sive  importance  to  the  question  of  buildings,  and  to  other 
probable  impediments.  It  will  often  be  necessary  for  the 
Company  to  build,  adding  the  cost  to  the  purchase-money, 
or  more  probably  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  provide  materials,  leaving  the  occupier 
to  find  the  necessary  labour.  Where  the  purchaser  builds 
•the  sanitary  authorities  must  exercise  due  vigilance  to  secure 
the  proper  design  and  execution  of  the  works.  The  Company 
will  after  completion  of  the  sale  only  be  interested  in  pro¬ 
viding  against  the  production  of  nuisances  which  might  affect 
the  value  of  the  adjacent  land. 

There  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  the  proposed  Company 
should  not  deal  with  Co  operative  Associations  as  well  as 
with  single  purchasers  ;  but  its  interference  seems  to  be  less 
necessary  where  there  is  no  purpose  of  immediate  sub¬ 
division.  Mr.  Albert  Grey  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
who  with  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  were  mentioned  as  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  new  undertaking,  appear  to  be 
more  strongly  interested  in  the  co-operative  experiment 
than  in  the  creation  of  independent  freeholds.  Two  cases 
in  which  agricultural  co-operation  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
were  mentioned  by  several  of  the  speakers  ;  but  as  the  first 
and  second  instances  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  half  a 
century,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  conclusive.  If  general  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  the  co-operative  method  were  to  be  hereafter 
entertained,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  suit¬ 
able  farms  either  by  purchase  or  on  lease  ;  but  perhaps  the 
Land  Company  may  be  able  to  buy  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
therefore  more  cheaply,  than  a  smaller  Association.  Lord 
Ripon  referred  with  complacency  to  support  which  he 
appears  to  have  given  many  years  ago  to  the  co-operative 
movement ;  but  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  con¬ 
sumers  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  followed  from  experi¬ 
ments  in  joint  production.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  asso¬ 
ciated  farm-labourers  have  been  found  to  work  harder 
because  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  as 
well  as  to  their  wages  ;  but  the  induction  is  derived  from 
a  limited  number  of  instances ;  and  the  effect  of  loss,  or 
even  of  the  absence  of  profit,  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  One  of  the  incidental  objects  of  the  Land  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  the  larger  farmers  with  a  regular  supply 
of  labour,  or  rather  to  give  cottage  occupiers  opportunities  of 
earning  wages  in  augmentation  of  the  little  profits  of  their 
land.  Co-operative  farms,  on  the  other  hand,  would  occupy 
all  the  time  of  the  working  shareholders.  Both  schemes  may 
be  practical  and  useful ;  but  they  cannot  be  combined.  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  suggestion  that  several  small  holdings  might 
be  cultivated  with  a  pair  of  horses  belonging  to  one  of  the 
occupiers  falls  far  short,  even  if  it  is  found  to  bo  practicable, 
of  organized  co-operation.  The  prospectus  of  tho  Land 
Company  assumes  that,  except  in  the  case  of  market- 
gardens,  spade  husbandry  will  not  be  found  economical. 
Experience  will  show  whether  private  enterprise  will  pro¬ 
vide  horses  or  agricultural  machinery  to  be  hired  by  small 
occupiers  in  turn. 


One  of  the  most  satisfactory  characteristics  of  the  in¬ 
tended  experiment  is  that  its  promoters  appear,  with  one 
exception,  to  have  for  the  occasion  laid  politics  aside.  The 
speakers  at  the  meeting  belonged  to  different  parties,  and 
an  appeal  by  Lord  Ripon  to  Radical  prejudice  passed  without 
notice  and  without  assent.  If  the  attempt  to  create  small 
freeholds  and  tenancies  by  strictly  commercial  methods 
proves  to  be  successful,  the  ground  will  be  cut  from  under 
the  feet  of  projectors  who  would  accomplish  the  same  result 
at  the  public  expense  or  by  compulsion.  Clamorous  theorists 
have  been  repeatedly  reminded  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
Settled  Lands  Act  the  entire  soil  of  England,  with  insignifi¬ 
cant  exceptions,  is  saleable  at  the  will  of  the  actual  possessor. 
There  are,  in  fact,  estates  of  all  sizes  to  be  bought  at  prices 
which  would  only  a  few  years  ago  have  been  thought 
absurdly  low.  The  only  impediment  to  subdivision,  if  there 
is  really  an  effective  demand  for  small  freeholds,  would  be 
removed  by  the  operations  of  the  Company.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  Lord  Ripon  thinks  it  necessary  to  announce 
that  his  concurrence  in  the  scheme  will  not  affect  his  sup¬ 
port  to  compulsory  measures,  such  as  those  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  Mr.  Jesse  C'ollings’s  Bill.  Lord  Ripon  may 
possibly  have  since  taken  warning  by  the  most  incendiary 
speech  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  yet  delivered.  The 
Socialist  agitator  of  the  Cabinet  sneers  at  the  dukes,  mar¬ 
quesses,  and  earls  who  spoke  at  Willis’s  Rooms  because 
they  propose  to  effect  honestly,  and  with  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
perience,  some  of  the  results  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  hopes 
to  accomplish  by  local  bodies  voting  to  themselves  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  richer  neighbours.  Lord  Ripon  is  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  thinks  that  semi-Communist  professions  will 
relieve  him  from  paying  his  share  of  the -ransom  by  which 
owners  of  property  are  to  purge  their  excommunication.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  that  Lord  Ripon  should  reserve 
a  liberty  of  action  which  could  only  be  compromised  by 
the  economic  failure  of  the  Land  Company’s  experiment. 
If  petty  cultivation  prospers,  the  system  will  establish  and 
propagate  itself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  introduce  com¬ 
pulsory  sale  in  the  Channel  Islands  or  in  those  parts  of 
Flanders  where  small  holdings  have  proved  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  productive.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  England  petty  freeholders  may  fail  to  thrive. 
While  the  result  is  still  uncertain,  landowners  who  give  the 
plan  a  trial  will  perform  a  public  service,  and,  in  the  event 
of  success,  they  will  benefit  themselves.  The  selling  value 
of  land  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  of  purchasers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  small 
tenants  already  pay  the  highest  rents.  As  long  as  wheat  was 
the  most  important  crop,  the  cottager  could  not  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  large  and  scientific  farmer.  He  ought 
to  succeed  better  with  pigs,  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and  in 
favourable  situations  with  fruit  and  garden  produce.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Land  Company  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  buy 
his  holding  at  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  former  rent,  or 
to  hire  it  on  equally  advantageous  terms.  The  possibility 
of  retaining  such  a  property  in  bad  times  can  only  be  tested 
by  experience. 


THE  NAVY. 

T  this  moment  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  are  giving  us  an  interesting  spectacle.  They  are 
doing,  in  a  vivid  and  compressed  way,  all  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done,  tamely  and  at  leisure,  any 
time  during  these  last  five  years.  Tho  more  advanced  of 
the  ironclads  on  the  slips  are  being  pushed  forward,  and 
one  of  them,  the  llowe,  has  just  been  launched.  As  she 
may  bo  said  to  be  moro  than  half  finished,  and  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  most  orthodox  believer  in  human 
folly  to  think  the  Admiralty  capable  of  making  experiments 
with  her  now,  she  will  doubtless  bo  ready  for  the  pennant 
within  a  year.  By  that  time  the  war,  supposing  there  has 
been  a  war,  will  perhaps  be  over  ;  but  the  II owe  will,  in  any 
case,  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  ships  worn  out  by 
months  of  cruising;  and  if  this  does  not  seem  much,  it  is 
at  least  better  than  nothing.  Smaller  vessels  are  being 
bought,  finished,  or  begun,  with  an  almost  magnificent 
energy.  The  Admiralty,  feeling  its  back  against  the  ropes, 
is  hitting  out.  It  ought  never  to  have  got  into  that  mess, 
but  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  adding  the  crime  of 
doing  the  wrong  thing  to  the  folly  of  drifting  into  tho 
wrong  place.  Every  day  brings  news  of  some  other  ocean 
cruiser  purchased  for  warlike  purposes.  Within  a  month 
or  so,  tho  number  has  risen  from  four  to  fifty.  Tho 
proportion  of  the  two  figures  represents  pretty  fairly  the 
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difference  between  what  the  Admiralty  declared  would  bo 
enough  six  months  ago,  and  what  it  finds  necessary  with  the 
prospect  of  war  hanging  over  its  head.  Fast  steel  gunboats 
to  look  after  torpedo-boats  are  being  ordered  by  the  score 
— at  last.  Messrs.  Thornycroft  &  Yarrow’s  men  are 
working  day  and  night  at  torpedo-boats — at  last.  Big 
steamers  are  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  to  the  Cape  in 
view  of  certain  eventualities — at  last.  These  active  measures 
have  come  like  Dugald  Dalgetty’s  promotion — slow,  dooms 
slow — but  they  have  come.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
Admiralty’s  methods,  nothing  can  be  more  apposite  than 
the  report  that  the  reconstructed  Hecate,  having  proved  a 
success,  her  sister  ships  are  to  be  similarly  fitted  for  sea. 
The  Hecate  and  her  consorts  are  coast-defence  turret-ships 
which  in  their  original  state  could  not  face  a  sea  such  as  a 
Portsmouth  wherry  would  sail  over  with  ease.  The  vessel 
we  have  named  was  built  up  to  make  her  seaworthy  months 
ago,  and  the  successful  experiment  is  only  now  being  copied 
on  her  consorts.  Truly  it  is  not  the  least  striking  instance 
of  the  fortune  of  England  that  her  enemy  this  time  is  a  third- 
rate  naval  Power. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  the  question  of  the  ships,  which  is 
too  complex  in  its  details  to  be  fully  noticed  at  present, 
it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  signs,  visible  enough  on  all 
hands,  that  the  men  of  the  navy  have  not  degenerated,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  ships  and 
guns  ai-e  given  them  to  fight.  No  part  of  the  history  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Soudan  is  pleasanter  reading  than  Lord  C. 
Beresford’s  report  on  the  services  of  his  bluejackets. 
Since  Admiral  Goodson’s  seamen  saved  Venables’s  soldiers 
from  destruction  in  San  Domingo,  the  service  has  not  shown 
its  quality  on  land  better  than  it  did  in  handling  the 
Gardner  gun  on  the  left  flank  of  the  square  at  Abu  Ivlea. 
The  rescue  of  Colonel  Wilson’s  party  has  been  much  and 
justly  praised,  and  Lord  C.  Beresford’s  despatch  will  only 
confirm  the  original  belief  that  the  feat  was  no  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  courage  than  by  the  discipline  and  quiet 
good  workmanship  of  everybody  engaged.  A  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  comedy  enters  into  the  story  of  the  cruise  of  the 
Superb.  At  the  present  moment  when  some  among  us  are 
exercised  by  fears  of  the  damage  to  be  done  to  our  com¬ 
merce  by  the  Russian  cruisers  now  lurking  in  Spanish  and 
French  ports,  it  i3  a  relief  to  hear  how  one  of  them  has  been 
unpleasantly  reminded  that  she  may  meet  with  craft  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  unarmed  merchant  ships.  The  captain 
of  the  Russian  corvette  may  have  felt  considerably  provoked 
by  the  arrogance  of  the  frigate,  but  happily  for  him  his 
sense  of  dignity  did  not  urge  him  to  do  more  than  run  into 
port  and  make  plaintive  observations  to  Spanish  officials. 
Other  cruisers  in  other  seas  are  occupied  in  the  same  task  as 
Captain  Cleveland’s  frigate.  Russian  armed  ships  cannot 
enter  an  American  port,  but  some  British  man-of-war 
shortly  has  occasion  to  turn  up  there  too.  Admiral  Dowell 
also  is  shepherding  the  dread  Pacific  squadron.  With  armed 
vessels  prowling  about  within  striking  distance  of  one 
another  in  this  fashion,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
news  that  sharp  words  have  been  exchanged  on  the  high 
seas.  A  little  longer  and  the  guns  will  be  ready  to  go  off 
of  themselves  as  they  did  in  Admiral  Codrington’s  squadron 
at  Navarino.  It  will  be  very  sad  if  this  policy  of  provoca¬ 
tion  tempts  our  long-suffering  Russian  friends  to  forget  that 
they  are  not  dealing  with  Afghans  armed  with  muzzle- 
loaders.  If,  however,  that  disaster  should  happen,  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  officers  and  men  of 
H.M.S.  ships  and  vessels  of  war  will  be  ready  for  the 
emergency. 


BULLYING  AT  KING’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

THE  process  of  “  hardening,”  as  now  practised  at  King’s 
College  School,  no  doubt  secures  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  is  complained,  however,  that  pupils  not  sufficiently 
fit,  or  “  hardened  ”  by  pupils  of  excessive  fitness,  fail  to  sur¬ 
vive.  A  little  boy  called  Bourdas  has  been  simply  ham¬ 
mered  to  death  at  King’s  College  School  by  boys  who,  if  not 
big  boys,  were,  at  all  events,  bigger  than  he.  If  no  one  is 
punished  for  this  horrible  result  of  organized  cruelty,  if  the 
affair  stops  short  at  the  verdict  of  “  Death  through  mis- 
“  adventure,”  considerable  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
bullies  everywhere.  What  form  of  cowardly  violence  may 
not  be  practised  if  the  bigger  boyrs  of  certain  forms  are 
permitted  to  make  .smaller  boys  run  the  gauntlet  of  their 
blows?  The  story  of. the  death  of  little  Charles  Bourdas 
is  very  short  and  simple.  He  came  home  one  evening  and 
complained  of  sickness  and  pains  in  his  limbs.  He  had 


to  take  to  his  bed.  Symptoms  of  paralysis  set  in.  The 
medical  attendant  asked  him  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
back.  Then,  first  extracting  a  promise  that  the  Head-master 
should  not  be  told,  he  admitted  that  he  had,  like  other  small 
boys,  been  subjected,  on  several  occasions,  to  violent  beating 
on  the  back.  It  was  the  amusement  of  the  beaters  to 
torture  the  little  fellows.  Apparently,  the  child  knew  the 
particular  coward  whose  particular  blow  caused  the  special 
mischief.  Then  the  little  boy  died,  and  a  coroner’s  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  death  through  misadventure,  and  the 
deplorable  incident  was  described  as  the  result  of  “  horse- 
“  play.” 

Schools  where  this  kind  of  “  horse-play  ”  is  a  traditional 
institution  must  be  thoroughly  evil,  and  thoroughly  ill- 
managed.  In  the  letters  which  past  and  present  pupils 
have  written  to  the  papers,  it  appears  that  King’s  College 
School  is  a  gloomy  place,  almost  without  proper  playgrounds. 
But  as  it  has  been  in  this  condition  without  much  change 
for  fifty  years,  and  as  during  many  parts  of  that  time  it  has 
been  quite  free  from  bullying,  the  mere  genius  loci  will 
hardly  bear  the  blame.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  blame  somewhere.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  said  to  have  formed  gangs,  and  rushed  violently  down 
the  passages,  sweeping  away  all  smaller  boys  whom  they 
encountered.  Boys  appear  to  have  been  a  good  deal  hurt 
in  the  course  of  a  diversion  much  favoui’ed  by  London 
roughs.  We  have  already  described  the  glorious  sport  of 
making  children  run  the  gauntlet,  and  hitting  them  as  if 
they  were  the  mechanical  figures  at  fairs  which  register  the 
force  of  a  blow.  Charles  Bourdas  registered  the  force  by 
receiving  concussion  of  the  spine  and  dying,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  best  record  ”  of  a  favourite  amusement.  Schools 
unprovided  with  airy  playgrounds,  and  too  well  provided 
with  gloomy  passages,  are,  if  discipline  is  neglected,  likely 
to  become  the  abodes  of  horrid  cruelty.  Boys  having  no 
games  in  which  to  vent  their  energy  will  probably  take 
to  torturing  each  other.  There  is  not  so  much  time  for 
bullying  at  day-schools  as  in  the  public  schools,  but  at  King’s 
College  School  the  most  was  made  of  the  opportunities.  The 
Head-master,  it  is  needless  to  say,  knew  nothing  of  these 
excesses.  Of  course  not ;  Head-masters  never  do.  Nothing 
is  said  of  any  Sixth  Form,  with  power  to  punish  or  report 
abuses  ;  nothing  is  said  of  any  monitors  or  prepostors.  The 
porters  whose  duty  it  was,  as  we  gather,  to  keep  order  in  the 
passages  were  possibly  otherwise  engaged  when  Charles 
Bourdas  was  being  beaten  to  death.  Probably,  as  some  one 
writes  in  the  newspapers,  the  bullies  were  not  the  big  boys  of 
the  school.  These,  as  a  rule,  have  “  grown  to  pity.”  Your 
bully  is  the  hulking  young  ruffian  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
whom  his  invincible  mindlessness  keeps  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Fifth  Form.  In  most  schools,  where  bullying  exists,  this 
class  of  savage  young  dolt  provides  the  culprits.  These 
fellows  glory  in  their  strength,  and  display  it  in  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  pain.  We  confess  that  no  punishment,  from  a  severe 
flogging  and  expulsion  upwards,  appears  to  us  much  too 
severe  for  the  boys  whose  violence  closed  in  this  “  misadven- 
“  ture.”  About  the  general  condition  of  the  school  the 
authorities  of  the  school  will,  perhaps,  find  it  well  to  make 
inquiry.  One  bad  case  like  this  is  not  often  isolated;  it  is 
usually  the  fine  flower  of  a  long  series  of  misdeeds.  Probably 
no  misery  of  men  is  equal  to  that  of  boys  who  are  bullied ; 
and  this  wretchedness,  once  exposed,  will,  we  trust,  be  miti¬ 
gated  at  King’s  College  School. 


RIEL’S  REVOLT. 

FURTHER  news  from  Canada  only  confirms  the  first 
impression  of  all  judicious  observers.  It  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  plainer  that  the  insurrection  is  a  very  serious  affair, 
and  will  be  a  long  one.  A  glance  at  a  map,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  will  show  how  serious  the  movement  is  in  point  of 
extent  alone.  From  Fort  Carlton  to  Fort  Calgarry  is  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  from  Qu’Appelle  to 
Fort  Pitt  about  the  same.  These  four  places  stand  at  the 
corners  of  a  great  square  of  territory  which  is  now  in  open 
revolt.  The  district  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the 
whole  territory  of  Manitoba.  Within  its  bounds  the  attacks 
on  Canadian  posts  and  on  the  settlers  of  English  blood  have 
been  so  universal  and  so  carefully  timed  as  to  give  great 
force  to  the  assertion  that  the  revolt  has  been  for  some  time 
in  preparation.  The  Cypress  Hill  district,  which  is  almost 
on  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  has  been  disturbed,  and 
Fort  Calgarry  is  threatened.  From  Edmonton  to  Fort 
Carlton  every  station  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  has 
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been  attacked  at  once.  As  yet  no  very  serious  disaster  bas 
been  reported.  The  Indian  raids  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  usual  excesses  in  massacre,  and  Colonel 
Otter  has  undoubtedly  been  successful  in  relieving  the  be¬ 
sieged  settlers  at  Battleford.  From  all  other  quarters,  how¬ 
ever,  only  failures  or  very  dubious  successes  are  reported. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  general  sentiment  on 
the -subject  in  Canada.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion 
makes  no  secret  of  its  anxiety,  and  is  giving  the  most  palp¬ 
able  proofs  of  its  distress  by  multiplying  concessions,  and 
hastening  to  settle  the  long-neglected  demands  of  the  half- 
breeds.  It  is  very  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  claims  which  it  can  now  recognize  as  just 
should  have  been  slighted  for  so  long,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  a  proper  time  to  rectify  its  past  errors  by 
yielding.  Concessions  made  in  face  of  a  rebellion  are  very 
justly  considered  proofs  of  weakness.  No  man  believes  in 
the  sense  of  justice  which  only  wakes  up  under  the  stimulus 
of  fear. 

Although  more  than  a  week  has  passed  since  General 
Middleton’s  action  at  Fish  Creek,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  result  of  that  fight  was  of  a  kind  to  en¬ 
courage  the  rebels  or  not.  The  first  reports  were  directly 
contradictory,  and  later  on  the  communications  of  the 
Canadian  force  seem  to  have  been  cut,  at  least  for  a 
time.  This  is  not  a  very  serious  sign  in  itself.  In  a 
roadless  and  sparsely-peopled  country  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  a  much  greater  force  than  General  Middleton 
has  at  his  command  to  keep  its  communications  always 
clear  from  interruption  by  the  enemy.  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  seems  only  too  probable  that  the  fight  at  Fish  Creek 
was  at  best  a  check  for  General  Middleton.  There  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  actually  defeated,  and  he  even  seems  to 
have  driven  the  enemy  from  some  part  of  their  position  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  half-breeds  fought  with  a 
tenacity  which  the  sudden  and  ignominious  collapse  of 
Riels  “Republic”  at  Fort  Garry  had  led  nobody  to  ex¬ 
pect.  That  of  itself  is  enough  to  cause  the  most  serious 
anxiety  ;  for,  if  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  have  the  spirit 
to  resist,  they  have  unquestionably  all  the  knowledge  and 
training  required  to  enable  them  to  fight  with  effect. 
General  Middleton’s  men  have  behaved  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  inexperienced  troops  under  the 
circumstances.  W  ith  good  drilling  and  fair  leading  the 
rawest  soldiers  who  come  of  a  courageous  race  can  always 
be  got^  to  fight  bravely,  but  what  they  can  never  be  got 
to  do  is  to  shoot  well  in  action.  In  the  action  at  Fish 
Creek  the  Canadian  gunners  and  riflemen  did  everything 
except  shoot  well.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they  seem 
to  have  lost  more  severely  than  their  opponents,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  accurate  fire  of  the  enemy  has 
probably  had  as  much  to  do  as  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
port  in  inducing  General  Middleton  to  halt.  As  a  pause 
in  operations  of  this  kind  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  de¬ 
feat,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  reports  from  Fish 
Creek  have  seemed  so  serious  at  Ottawa.  The  Canadian 
Government  are  not  disturbed  because  they  think  their 
General  has  suffered  a  defeat,  but  because  they  see  that  the 
rebels  will  be  encouraged  to  prolong  their  resistance  and 
raise  their  demands;  while  it  is  plain  that  much  is  yet  needed 
to  complete  the  instruction  of  their  own  troops  and  make 
them  thoroughly  efficient. 


Peterborough  pronounced  his  celebrated  declaration  that 
he  would  rather  see  England  free  than  England  sober, 
he  was,  in  his  own  forcible  language,  “  screamed  at  bv 
“  eloquent  and  hysterical  canons,”  and  very  soon  accused 
of  personal  intemperance.  It  did  not  occur  to  his  op¬ 
ponents  that  they  were  in  any  way  bound  to  bo  tem¬ 
perate  in  invective  or  imputation.  Those  who  object  to 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  or  to  its  more 
stringent  provisions,  must  expect  to  be  told  that  tax-con¬ 
tractors  and  ladies  of  doubtful  virtue  will  go  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  before  them.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  be 
deterred  by  any  fear  of  misrepresentation  from  expressing 
our  conviction  that  the  Government  has  in  this  measure 
greatly  exceeded  the  proper  limits  of  interference.  The 
question  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one  to  discuss.  But 
it  has  been  raised,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  by 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  and  it  would  be  cowardly  for 
those  who  disagree  wdth  them  to  shrink  from  explaining 
their  dissent.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  immorality 
exists.  There  is  nothing  in  Cato’s  famous  but  qualified 
commendation  of  the  man  who  was  seen  coming  out  of  a 
notorious  house  to  show  that  Cato  did  not  prefer  a  standard 
of  morals  which  would  have  made  such  commendation 
absurd.  Parliament  must  deal  with  men  as  they  are. 
leaving  to  the  preacher  and  the  moralist  the  task  of  making 
them  better.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  most  commonly 
held  when  there  was  such  a  thing  as  political  science. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  that,  if  any  person  pro¬ 
cures  a  woman  to  enter  a  place  of  ill- fame  he  or  she  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence.  Lord  Salisbury  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  courage  with  which  he  opposed  this 
preposterous  piece  of  legislation.  He  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  infamous  traffic,  against  which  the  most 
stringent  safeguards  ought  to  be  taken,  would  be  properly 
and  adequately  discouraged  by  confining  the  operation  of 
the  clause  to  establishments  beyond  the  seas.  The  fixing 
of  the  age  of  consent  for  girls  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
and  acrimonious  discussion.  Here,  again,  it  seems  to  us 
quite  clear  that,  from  the  most  benevolent  and  virtuous 
motives,  the  advocates  of  enforced  chastity  are  defeating 
their  own  object.  The  Bill  fixes  the  age  at  fifteen,  anil 
an  amendment  raising  it  to  sixteen  was  rejected.  Lord 
Bramwell,  whose  experience  of  the  criminal  law  is  greater 
than  that  ot  any  other  man  in  the  House  of  Lords,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Fitzgerald,  who  on  these  points  agrees  with 
him,  protested  against  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which,  in 
his  judgment,  would  lead  to  the  worst  species  of  chantage. 
Legislators  are  bound  to  remember,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be  to  reflect,  that  some  girls  are  very  precocious, 
especially  in  the  class  most  affected  by  this  Bill.  We  cannot 
congratulate  the  Government  on  its  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  scandals  of  the  London  streets.  These  are  very  grave, 
and  they  have  been  lately  much  increased  by  the  very 
measures  which  it  was  hoped  would  remedy  them.  But  it 
is  a  long  step  from  the  admission  of  this  fact  to  enacting 
that  a  policeman  may  arrest  any  person  for  what  ho  regards 
as  solicitation.  If  this  clause  really  became  law,  innocent 
girls  would  run  risks  of  being  apprehended  on  an  odious 
charge  against  which  nothing  could  protect  them.  Lord 
Oranmore  is  not  a  great  statesman,  but  there  is  much  force 
and  truth  in  his  remark  that  “  it  was  impossible  to  do  away 
“  with  immorality,  which  was  the  object  of  the  supporters 
"  of  the  Bill.” 


MORALITY  TO  ORDER. 

r  I  HIE  House  of  Lords  has  been  engaged  during  the 
-L  present  week  in  trying  to  make  everybody  moral”  The 
attempt  is  praiseworthy;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  the  means  employed  are  likely  to  produce  the  end 
desired.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  bears  an  un¬ 
exceptional  title,  and  some  of  its  provisions  are  directed  to 
the  very  proper  purposo  of  repressing  public  disorder.  But 
there  are  others  which  have  been  framed  in  contempt  or 
neglect  of  the  rudimentary  principle  that  with  vice,  as  such, 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do.  A  few  years  ago  this  propo¬ 
sition  would  have  needed  no  argument  to  enforce  it.  Even 
at  the  present  time  it  is  more  often  tacitly  ignored  than 
openly  assailed.  To  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  no  doubt, 
the  distinction  between  moral  disapproval  and  legal  prohi¬ 
bition  never  presents  itself  at  all.  If  you  contend  that  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  ought  not  to  bo  punished  by  law, 
they  at  once  assume  that  you  arc  personally  in  favour  of  it, 
and  from  that  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  assertion  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  following  it.  When  the  Bishop  of 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  EXPLAINS. 

rpiIE  public  are  much  beholden  to  the  Eighty  Club  for 
-L  the  opportunities  which  it  is  affording  to  various 
eminent  members  of  the  Liberal  party  to  expound  their 
highly  conflicting  political  views.  It  is  a  most  useful 
function,  and  one  which  in  its  complete  appropriateness  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour  may  well  lead  the  more 
indulgent  critics  of  the  Club  to  overlook  tho  painful 
anachronism  of  its  name.  Considered  as  an  association 
founded  to  commemorate  the  advent  of  tho  reign  of  peace 
and  plenty  which  was  to  have  begun  at  tho  last  general 
election,  the  Eighty  is  just  now,  if  wo  may  so  say,  an 
Eighty  in  tho  shado.  But  thero  may  still  lie  a  future  for 
it  as  an  Eighty-five  Club,  dedicated  this  time,  not  to  tho 
strength  of  tho  Empire,  but  to  tho  internal  union  of  tho 
Liberal  party.  For  our  own  part,  wo  should  wish  it  every 
success,  or  at  any  rate,  all  tho  success  which  it  is  obtaining  at 
present,  on  such  a  mission  as  that.  Wo  could  pronounce  a  fer¬ 
vent  esto  pap  tua  over  a  state  of  things  in  which  an  eminent 
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ex-official  Liberal  describes  the  party  led  by  one  of  the  Cabinet 
as  “  the  Salvation  Army  of  politics,”  while  the  Cabinet 
Minister  retorts  by  sneeringly  representing  the  distinguished 
ex-official  as  a  political  dilettante,  a  candid  friend  who  has 
accepted  the  “  noble  mission  of  criticizing  the  work  in 
“  which  his  culture  and  refinement  prevent  him  from  taking 
“  any  part.”  To  see  Ephraim  and  Judah  thus  vexing  and 
envying  each  other  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Goschen  is  pleasant  to  the  Conservative  natural  man, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  Eighty  Club  will  provide  us 
with  many  similar  performances.  But,  even  if  Birmingham 
had  not  been  replying  to  Ripon  last  Tuesday  night — even 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  the  guest  of  the  Eighty  Club,  had 
not  had  to  set  himself  the  task  of  providing  the  Radical 
antidote  for  the  bane  of  those  Whig  opinions  which  had 
lately  been  administered  to  his  hosts  on  a  like  convivial 
occasion — his  speech  would  still  have  been  a  highly  inte¬ 
resting  one.  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Mr.  Goschen  is  good 
hearing ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  himself,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  on  natural  rights  and  ransom,  was  also  sure  to  be 
well  worth  listening  to. 

And  first  on  natural  rights.  On  this  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  very  bold  ;  as  bold,  in  fact,  as  a  man  can  easily  afford  to 
be  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  definitions.  “  I.  ask 
“  you,”  he  said — although  to  hosts  who  do  not  “  fear  to 
“  speak  of  Eighty  ”  in  the  year  Eighty-five  the  exhortation 
was  surely  superfluous — “  I  ask  you  not  to  be  afraid  of 
“  words.  Because  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  was 
“  abused  in  the  French  Revolution  do  not  ignore  the  funda- 
4t  mental  right  which  every  man  holds  in  common  for  a 
u  chance  of  decent  existence,  and  try  rather  to  give  it  the 
“  sanction  of  law  and  authority,  for  it  has  the  eternal  foun- 
u  dations  of  justice  and  equity.”  Now  undoubtedly  the 
abuse  of  any  valuable  thing  during  the  French  Revolution 
ought  not  to  abolish  its  use,  otherwise  we  should  have  given 
up  lamp-posts.  But  whether  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
is  worth  preserving,  even  for  the  sake  of  asserting  that  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  questionable.  Whenever  a  man  introduces  “the  right 
“  to  live  ”  into  political  discussion  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
either  confused  ideas  as  to  where  the  science  of  politics  begins 
and  ends,  or  he  is  consciously  importing  arguments  and 
ideas  into  politics  which  have  no  place  in  the  science. 
Whenever  the  natural  right  of  the  individual,  we  will  not 
say  to  decent  existence,  but  even  to  existence  at  all,  is 
found  opposed  either  in  fact  or  in  discussion  to  the  same  or 
other  rights  of  other  people,  and  is  allowed  to  override 
them,  it  is  a  sign  either  that  the  circumstances  have  or 
that  the  controversy  has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics 
altogether.  In  fact  or  by  the  hypothesis  the  men  on  whose 
behalf  this  natural  right  is  then  asserted,  and  those  at 
whose  expense  it  is  exercised,  have  ceased  to  stand  in  any 
political  relation  to  each  other;  they  have  returned  to 
a  state  of  nature.  The  most  conspicuous  recent  instance 
of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
regards  as  such  valuable  salvage  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  board  the 
Mignonette.  There  the  natural  right  of  the  captain  and 
certain  of  the  crew  to  existence  was  asserted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another  member  of  the  crew,  with  what  results 
we  all  recollect.  The  case  had  interesting  legal  bearings ; 
but  nobody  would  affirm  that  it  threw  any  particular  light 
upon  political  questions.  Nor  would  it  be  found  that  any 
other  example  which  either  we  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
suggest  has  any  more  relevance  to  the  subject.  The  as¬ 
sumption  upon  which  society  exists  is  that  the  assertion 
of  natural  rights,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  prefers  to  describe 
the  response  to  certain  primitive  impulses  of  humanity, 
can  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  socially  created  rights  with 
which  they  may  conllict.  Cases  in  which  the  impulses  are  not 
controlled  by  the  rights  may  be  interesting  to  the  lawyer  or  to 
the  philosopher ;  but  the  politician  has  nothing  to  say  to  them 
They,  and  with  them  the  whole  body  of  talk  about  “natural 
“  rights,”  only  begin  where  politics  ends.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Chamberlain  using  expressions  like  this  as  men 
use  explosives.  But,  supposing  his  intention  to  bo  more 
innocent,  it  only  shows  how  small  an  equipment  of  political 
thought  and  even  historical  study  will  suffice  for  a  leader,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  be  really  unaware  that  every  attempt  to 
treat  politics  deductively  from  the  side  of  natural  rights 
has  proved  always  a  complete,  and  generally  a  dangerous, 
failure. 

But  enough  of  natural  rights,  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thereon.  As  invariably  happens  in  these  cases,  the  far-  i 
reaching  and  all-covering  principle  with  which  the  demo-  | 


cratic  orator  delights  his  audience  reappears  concretely  in 
the  most  harmless  and  platitudinous  forms.  “  Because 
“  State  Socialism  may  cover  very  injurious  and  very  un- 
“  wise  theories,  that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
“  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  that  government  is  only  the 
“  organization  of  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
“  members,  and  that  the  community  may — ay,  and  ought 
“  to — find  for  all  benefits  which  it  is  impossible  for  in- 
“  dividuals  to  provide  by  their  solitary  and  separate  efforts.” 
A  proposition  of  this  kind  will  obviously  cover  everything 
from  the  most  indisputably  legitimate  to  the  most  violently 
doubtful  forms  of  State  action — from  sanitary  inspection  up 
to  the  establishment  of  national  workshops  ;  since  both  are 
cases  of  the  community  providing  men  with  benefits  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  individuals  to  provide  by  their 
solitary  and  separate  efforts.  Whence  of  course  it  follows  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  is  as  acceptable  to  the  classes 
whom  he  desires  to  please  as  though  he  had  actually  talked 
national  workshops,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  lay  claim 
to  all  the  statesmanlike  moderation  of  a  social  reformer 
who  goes  no  further  than  the  author  of  the  Education  Act 
or  those  who  wish  for  an  “  extension  of  the  functions  and 
“  authority  of  local  government.”  That,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  ingenious ;  but,  though  the  kind  of  ingenuity  is  a 
common  enough  art  of  the  demagogue,  it  is  not  one  to 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  heretofore  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  resorting.  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  statesmanlike  mood  on  Tuesday  night;  for  he  actu¬ 
ally  went  out  of  his  way  to  explain  a  certain  famous  saying 
of  his  about  ransom.  We  say  went  out  of  his  way,  because 
we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  reference  to  ransom 
was  entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  who 
made  it — a  Mr.  Raleigh.  This  explorer  observed  that 
“  lawyers  might  be  a  little  puzzled  by  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
“  had  called  natural  l  ights,  and  economists  might  have  doubts 
“  about  holding  property  at  ransom  ”  ;  and  upon  this  hint 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spake.  We  have  all  of  us  been  mistaken,  it 
seems,  in  the  use  of  this  much-criticized  word.  It  conveys, 
or  was  meant  to  convey,  no  flavour  of  brigandage ;  its  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind  were  purely  Scriptural. 
It  is  “  used  in  Scriptural  phraseology  again  and  again  as 
“  the  compensation  which  a  man  has  to  pay  for  wrong- 
“  doing  before  he  can  be  received  into  the  congregation  ” ;  and 
“  I  tell  you,”  continued  Mr.  Chamberlain  impressively,  “that 
“  society  owes  a  compensation  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
“  country,  that  it  ought  to  recognize  that  claim  and  pay  it, 
“  and  that  society  must  pay  it  before  it  can  be  admitted  to 
“  have  discharged  its  obligations.”  Upon  the  theory  that 
society  has  wronged  the  poorer  classes,  and  owes  compen¬ 
sation  therefor,  we  need  not  waste  words.  It  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  easy  to  be  proved  by  those  who  affirm  the  doctrine 
of  natural  rights — among  which  they  can,  of  course,  in¬ 
clude  a  natural  right  to  greater  happiness  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  poorer  classes — and  impossible  of  proof,  or  rather 
devoid  of  meaning,  to  any  one  else.  Waiving  this  point, 
and  further  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Biblical  exegesis  is  correct — in  the  passage 
in  Exodus  (xxx.  12-15)  which  best  supports  it,  he  will  find, 
by-the-bye,  an  implied  censure  upon  graduated  taxation — it 
still  remains  to  be  noticed  that  his  former  use  of  the  word 
ransom  is  not  covered  by  his  present  defence  of  it.  If 
“  society  owes  a  compensation  to  the  poorer  classes,”  that 
is  no  reason  why  society  should  compel  the  landowner 
to  pay  it ;  and  that  was  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  land  which  was  to  be  ransomed,  not  the 
proceeds  of  successful  trade,  whether  applied  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  exotics  or  not.  And  though  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  ransom  is 
applied  to  vicarious  compensation  for  the  wrongdoing  of 
others,  we  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  the  idea  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  intended  to  suggest.  If,  pursuing  his 
Biblical  researches  further,  he  can  find  an  instance  in 
which  ninety-nine  wrongdoers  succeed  in  purchasing  their 
readmission  into  the  congregation  by  exacting  a  fine  from 
the  hundredth,  and  that  this  is  described  as  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  by  all,  he  will  have  something  to  say  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  language,  though  not  for  the  equity  of  his  re¬ 
commendations.  But  until  he  does  succeed  in  doing  this 
people  will  persist  in  thinking  that  the  aptest  meaning  to 
attach  to  the  landowner’s  ransom  is  that  in  which  the 
word  would  have  been  understood,  not  by  Moses,  but  by 
Fra  Diavolo  ;  and  that  perhaps  the  word  “  blackmail  ” 
would  express  with  even  greater  exactitude  the  idea  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  originally  intended  to  convey. 
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TIIE  SCHOOL  BOARD  RATES. 

TWO  meetings  have  been  held  within  the  last  ten  days 
to  look  at  the  great  Board  School  question  from  different 
points  of  view.  On  Saturday  last  the  Committee  of  Managers 
of  London  Board  Schools  gathered  together  to  talk  things 
over  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  their  meeting  was  attended 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  various  members  of  the  Board. 
Several  of  the  experienced  gentlemen  present  gave  valuable 
hints  in  school  management,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  Committee  might  be  useful  in  suggesting  reforms. 
Everybody  present  seems  to  have  been  in  an  excellent 
humour  with  himself  and  his  occupation.  It  fell  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  like 
leather — a  proposition  which  is  generally  proved  amid 
universal  applause  on  such  occasions — and  he  discharged  the 
pleasing  duty  in  a  very  graceful  way.  He  not  only  asserted 
with  an  appropriate  air  of  conviction  that  the  three  Rs  were 
a  cure  for  all  human  wickedness  and  misery,  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  it  by  figures.  The  School  Board,  according 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  is  obviously  reforming  this  nation, 
because  the  prison  population  has  sunk  from  20,830  in  1878 
to  17,200  in  1884.  He  also  insisted  with  satisfaction  on 
the  small  percentage  of  persons  committed  to  prison  who 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  This  style  of  argument  is  highly  effective 
at  a  public  meeting  where  nobody  asks  awkward  questions. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  draw¬ 
ing  encouragement  from  the  low  percentage  of  educated 
prisoners  if  he  had  been  asked  what  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Newgate  could  read  in  1750.  The  jiost  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  argument  might  be  used  against  himself 
with  equal  plausibility.  Since  1878  there  has,  for  instance, 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  revolver  by  the 
criminal  classes,  while  personally-conducted  cases  have  in¬ 
creased,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
and,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  logic,  both  of  these 
things  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  School  Board.  The 
friends  of  popular  education  will  gain  nothing  by  trying  to 
erect  their  hobby  into  a  species  of  witchcraft,  or  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  persuade  sane  people  that  the  character  of  mankind 
can  be  altered  by  school  learning  more  effectually  than  by 
sermons. 

On  Monday  the  beauties  of  the  School  Board  were  looked 
at  by  other  persons  and  from  quite  another  point  of  view. 
In  this  case  the  last  patent  machinery  for  the  elevation  of 
humanity  was  considered  in  regard  to  its  cost,  and  with  a 
result  other  than  a  general  chorus  of  praise.  The  delegates  of 
the  various  rating  authorities  who  met  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  this  occasion  had  nothing  to  say  against  education.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  the  chairman,  has  in  his  day  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  establishing  Board  schools  in  London  as  the  noisiest 
of  the  illuminali  on  the  other  side,  and  no  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  a  word  to  say  against  the  schools  themselves. 
What  they  did  complain  of  was  their  enormous  and  un¬ 
necessary  cost.  The  evidence  produced  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  present  Board  has  been  extravagant 
seems  conclusive.  The  outlay  in  London  is  not  only  far 
greater  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
same  education  is  given,  but  it  has  increased  within  the  last 
few  years  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  one  item  alone — the 
salaries  of  teachers — the  increase  has  been  almost  a  hundred 
per  cent.  In  1873  the  cost  of  teachers’  salaries  was  ll.  4.?.  yl. 
per  scholar.  For  the  current  year  it  is  2 1.  6s.  There  has 
been  no  similar  increase  in  the  great  provincial  towns, 
though  in  some  of  them,  to  judge  by  the  grants  gained,  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  must  be  decidedly  better.  The 
London  School  Board  has  shown  a  noble  taste  for  magni¬ 
ficence  in  its  buildings,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
ratepayer  finds  that,  whereas  Liverpool  can  house  its 
scholars  for  12 1.  gs.  a  head,  33^.  are  required  to  do  the  work 
in  St.  James’s,  Westminster.  The  proportion  is  everywhere 
very  much  the  same  ;  even  Bradford,  the  most  extravagant 
or  unlucky  of  the  provincial  towns,  not  having  half  the 
London  Board  figure.  When  every  allowance  has  been 
made  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  is  mainly 
due  to  prodigality  in  the  sj>cnding  of  other  people’s 
money  by  the  Board  in  the  capital.  Hand  and  labour 
may  be  dearer,  and  doubtless  are  dearer  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  than  in  Liverpool,  but  they  are  not  about  throe 
times  as  dear.  Taking  the  country  at  large,  the  rate  for 
education  has  diminished  sensibly,  but  in  J^ondon  it  has 
steadily  increased  and  threatens  to  mount  still  higher.  In 
some  cases  the  waste  seems  to  bo  deliberate — at  least  it  is 
hard  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way.  According  to  Mr. 


Smith,  the  sum  of  32 1.  per  boy  is  spent  on  the  training-ship 
Shaftesbury ,  whereas  19 1.  10/.  is  found  enough  at  Liverpool, 
and  20 1.  15 s.  at  Devonport.  But  not  only  is  the  outlay  on 
the  Shaftesbury  much  in  excess  of  what  is  spent  in  the  out- 
ports,  but  it  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  Chichester  and  the 
Arethusa,  which  like  herself  lie  in  the  Thames,  by  about  7/. 
for  each  boy.  The  ratepayers  may  well  ask  how  it  is  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  boy  should  cost  so  much  more  at 
Grays  Thurrock  than  at  Greenhithe,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames. 

At  the  end  of  this  statement  of  facts  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Delegates  of  the  Vestries,  if  they  had  bad  any  doubt  on 
the  matter  before,  wTere  perfectly  prepared  to  take  his 
view.  Vestries  are  not  very  popular  bodies.  They  are 
more  usually  found  in  the  position  of  defendant  than  com¬ 
plainant  when  a  charge  of  wasting  money  has  been  brought 
forward ;  but  in  the  present  case  they  are  entitled  to 
sympathy,  both  on  their  own  account  and  because  they 
are  undoubtedly  acting  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers.  The 
extravagance  for  which  London  has  smarted  and  will  have 
to  smart  has  been  the  extravagance  of  the  School  Board, 
and  not  of  the  Vestries,  though  these  bodies  have  had  the 
unpopular  task  of  levying  the  money  needed.  As  far  as 
they  go,  the  results  of  Monday’s  meeting  were  satisfactory. 
The  delegates  kept  rigidly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  misled  into  making  suggestions  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  government  of  London.  They  voted  unani¬ 
mously  in  support  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Resolution,  which  con¬ 
tained  simply  an  “  expression  of  opinion  that  the  School 
“  Board  had  produced  no  results  in  proportion  to  the  money 
“  it  has  spent,”  and  that  its  prodigality  must  be  put  a  stop 
to.  This  afforded  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  acting,  and 
the  meeting  had  the  ground  clear  for  deciding  on  what  it 
proposed  to  do.  Its  decisions  on  this  point  were  of  very  un¬ 
equal  value.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens, 
it  resolved  that  London  shall  be  asked  to  elect  business 
men,  and  not  women  of  both  sexes  with  fads,  when  the 
time  comes  for  renewing  the  Board.  By  a  final  resolu¬ 
tion  the  meeting  requested  the  Chairman  to  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons  begging  it  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  extravagance  of  the 
School  Board.  What  purpose  this  last  resolution  was 
designed  to  serve  we  do  not  know.  The  delegates  of  the 
rating  authorities  have  no  doubts  on  the  subject  in  their 
own  minds,  and  do  not  need  the  House  of  Commons  to  come 
and  tell  them  that  money  is  wasted.  Perhaps  the  meeting 
felt  the  need  of  appealing  to  some  power  greater  than  the 
School  Board.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  by  acting  on  Mr. 
Torrens’s  Resolution.  If  Londoners,  instead  of  grumbling 
and  submitting  according  to  their  usual  custom,  will  exert 
themselves  at  the  next  triennial  election,  and  fill  the  Board 
with  the  proper  kind  of  members,  they  may  very  possibly 
share  the  good  luck  of  country  ratepayers,  and  find  the  rate 
diminish.  The  proper  sort  of  persons,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  not  any  of  the  various  classes  of  fad  mongers  who  abound 
in  this  capital.  Ladies  with  a  passion  for  playing  at  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ingenious  scientific  gentlemen  with  theories,  and 
what  the  New  English  call  educationalists  (meaning,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  unsuccessful  schoolmasters),  will  not  be  re-elected  if  the 
electors  are  wise.  They  will  disappear,  and  in  their  place 
we  shall  have  a  Board  which  thoroughly  understands  that 
elementary  education  means  a  necessary  minimum  of  learning 
supplied  as  cheaply  as  possible. 


REVOLVERS  AND  CRIMES. 

rrUIE  Romford  murder,  of  which  James  Lee  was  con- 
-L  victed  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  this  week,  is 
only  the  most  conspicuous  among  very  recent  instances  of 
the  part  played  by  revolvers  in  contemporary  crime.  The 
case  of  Inspector  Simmons,  whom  LEEshot,  was  a  particularly 
lamontablo  one,  and  excited  general  commiseration.  Mr. 
Simmons  was  well  known  in  the  force  as  a  most  efficient 
officer,  and  greatly  respected  by  his  neighbours  for  his 
private  character.  He  was  killed  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  Ho  took  so  little  notice  of  his  wound  that  for  some 
time  he  continued  the  pursuit  of  his  assailant.  But  ho 
died  in  a  few  days.  The  Inspector,  with  two  constables, 
was  engaged  in  watching  Lee  and  a  couple  of  his  friends, 
who  belonged  to  the  class  described  as  “  well  known  to  the 
“  police.”  The  real  meaning  of  this  is  that  three  unarmed 
policemen  were  employed  in  fighting  three  armed  burglars. 
Diiedoe,  who  was  tried  with  Lee,  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
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murder,  and  will  be  shortly  arraigned  on  a  lighter  charge. 
But  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  he  and  Lee, 
together  with  a  third  person  who  is  not  in  custody,  are  pro¬ 
fessional  enemies  of  law  and  order.  This  appears  very  plainly 
fromtheevidence  given  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Dredge 
was  asked  by  Police  Constable  Marden  whathe  was  doing.  He 
immediately  produced  a  revolver,  and  threatened  to  blow 
the  constable’s  brains  out.  Simmons  offered  to  search  Lee, 
on  which  Lee,  without  more  ado,  turned  and  fired  at  him, 
with  the  result  already  described.  The  third  man  also  had 
a  revolver,  both  he  and  Lee  firing  at  Simmons  when  he  pur¬ 
sued  them.  This  is  the  really  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Of  Lee’s  guilt  there  could  be  no  doubt  from  the 
first,  while  against  Dredge  there  was  scarcely  any  case  at 
all.  Dredge  was  in  the  worst  possible  company,  and  might 
conceivably  have  committed  murder  if  he  had  been  then  and 
there  arrested.  But  he  did  not  carry  his  menace  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  he  was  constructively 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  The  design  with  which  Lee  and 
Dredge  went  out  together  was  almost  certainly  an  unlawful 
one.  But  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  murder  of  police¬ 
men  was  part  of  it,  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  gang  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  another.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
whole  circumstances  may  tend  to  make  the  possession  of  a 
revolver  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  his  own  interests  by  every 
member  of  the  dangerous  classes.  It  is  really  disgrace¬ 
ful  that  the  police  should  be  expected,  in  their  defence 
of  society  against  ruffians  of  Lee’s  type,  to  stand  up  and 
be  shot  at  without  the  means  of  effective  retaliation. 
Armed  criminals  arrayed  against  a  weaponless  consta¬ 
bulary  is  a  bad  prospect  for  the  peaceable  portion  of  the 
community. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Romford  murder  is  by 
no  means  the  only  example  which  even  the  last  few  days 
have  furnished  of  the  need  we  have  so  often  urged  for  some 
special  legislation  against  offences  committed  with  revolvers. 
The  death  of  Inspector  Simmons  was  a  tragical  enforcement 
of  the  truth  that  crimes  of  violence  are  making  head  against 
the  ordinary  penalties.  The  fault  of  Robert  Hodgson,  who 
ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  whipped,  is  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  it  from  the  comic  or  farcical  side.  This  estimable 
youth,  whose  age  is  seventeen,  “  persecuted,”  as  they  say,  a 
young  lady  “with  his  attentions.”  As  the  young  lady  was 
only  fourteen,  he  would  have  deserved  what  he  got  if  he  had 
been  knocked  down.  Because  the  girl  did  not  respond  to  his 
advances,  Master  Robert  Hodgson  sought  her  out  where 
“  she  was  walking  with  her  nurse  in  a  retired  spot  at 
“  Croydon,”  and  fired  three  barrels  of  a  revolver  at  her, 
wounding  her  in  the  back.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  had  not 
the  right  to  order  this  young  ruffian  a  flogging,  though  if  he 
had  merely  supplemented  his  offence  by  stealing  the  girl’s 
pocket-handkerchief,  that  addition  might  have  been  made  to 
his  sentence.  Mere  imprisonment  will  not,  as  experience 
has  proved,  put  a  stop  to  these  violent  delights,  which  will 
continue  to  attract  the  Robert  Hodgsons  of  this  world, 
until  it  is  shown  that  they  have  violent  ends.  Yet 
another  trial  at  the  last  Old  Bailey  Sessions  illustrated  the 
pernicious  ubiquity  of  the  revolver.  Berkeley  Goran,  the 
“gentlemanly-looking  young  man  ”wlio  was  convicted  of  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Henry  Goodwin,  could  unquestionably  plead  provo¬ 
cation,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  struck  with  a  stick.  That, 
however,  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose.  The  point  is 
that  Grace  and  other  young  men  were  larking  about  in  a 
public  place  with  revolvers,  and  that  when  a  quarrel  arose 
sliots  were  fired,  one  of  which  lodged  in  the  prosecutor’s 
thigh,  and  still  remains  there.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  of 
course,  denounced  the  promiscuous  use  of  revolvers.  But 
these  judicial  denunciations,  which  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  require  to  be  followed  up  by  the  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  giving  judges  power  to  bite  as  well  as  bark. 


EXGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

0  those  who  still  hold  that  a  war  with  Russia  is  avoid¬ 
able,  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  moving 
llie  Vote  of  Credit  has  naturally  given  high  satisfaction. 
And  not  unreasonably  so ;  for,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  Government  thus  far  has  been  governed 
by  a  belief  that  Her  Majesty’s  present  Ministers  would, 
with  whatever  show  of  outward  determination,  submit  in 
the  end  to  practically  anything,  there  is  doubtless  much  in 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  language  to  give  them  pause.  It  is  true 
that,  even  in  performing  a  work  so  unfamiliar  and  distasteful 
to  him  as  that  of  setting  forth  a  “  case  for  military  prepara- 
“  tions,”  he  remained  curiously  himself ;  that  his  view  of 
the  conduct  of  Russia  and  his  choice  of  the  points  therein 
which  appear  to  him  worthy  of  special  reprobation  are 
singularly  Gladstonian  in  their  character ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  relief  to  his  countrymen,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
surprise  to  many  Russians,  to  find  that  there  is  something, 
anything,  be  it  a  mere  diplomatic  punctilio,  on  which  he  can 
still  declare  himself  ready  to  take  his  stand.  Assuming, 
then,  that  Russia  has  been  all  along,  and  is  still,  only  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  a  forbearance  or  a  pusillanimity  which 
she  has  hitherto  regarded  as  unlimited,  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  now  feel  herself  to  have  reached  the  point  beyond 
which  the  prosecution  of  the  experiment  would  become 
distinctly  dangerous.  But  we  can  see  very  little  ground 
for  sharing  the  comfortable  belief  that  this  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  her  - past  conduct.  At  the  outset  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  it  seemed  a  plausible  hypothesis  enough,  but  at  each 
successive  stage  it  has  become  more  improbable.  There 
has  been  little  or  none  of  that  feeling  of  the  pulse  of 
English  public  opinion  to  which  Russian  statesmen  are 
wont  so  assiduously  to  devote  themselves  whenever  they  are 
really  desirous  of  gaining  their  ends  without  risk  of  serious 
rupture;  there  has  been  equally  little  of  those  pacific 
pretences  which  Russia  can  manufacture  in  any  quantity 
when  it  suits  her  purpose.  The  Government  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  has  preserved,  so  far  as  the  unofficial  European  world 
is  concerned,  an  almost  contemptuous  silence.  They  have 
hardly  troubled  themselves  to  put  any  decent  colour  of 
excuse  on  their  successive  acts  of  aggression.  The  only 
official  document  which  they  have  allowed  to  see  the  light 
is  that  ominous,  but  apparently  authentic,  despatch  of  M. 
de  Giers  in  which  he  complains  of  the  excessive  strength  of 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  escort  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  that  has  happened  since  our  Commissioner  made  his 
appearance  on  the  frontier.  Most  important  of  all  in  the  case 
of  a  country  so  situated,  Russia  has  continued  arming  with¬ 
out  intermission.  All  these  circumstances  appear  to  point 
to  ulterior  designs  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  any  tardy  show 
of  resolution  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was 
eminently  well  calculated  to  set  at  rest  all  uncertainty  on  this 
score. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
subject  that  suppresses  that  lurking  element  of  the  ludicrous 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  it  throughout.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  varying  degrees  of  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
different  parts  of  the  case  against  Russia  in  different  minds. 
Some  will  be  chiefly  impressed  by  the  unblushing  bad  faith 
displayed  by  Russia  in  the  Komaroff  incident ;  others  will  be 
more  moved  by  her  stealthy  advances  from  point  to  point  of 
the  territory  which  she  agreed  to  negotiate  about.  But  until 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  recent  statement  we  had  imagined 
it  to  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
former  of  these  considerations  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  the  latter.  Yet  we  should  hardly  exaggerate  in  saying 
that  this  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  done.  The  fact 
—which,  after  all,  is  the  bottom  fact  of  the  case,  and  the 
primary  cause  of  the  whole  trouble — that  Russia,  from  the 
very  morrow  of  her  agreement  to  a  joint  delimitation  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  has  set  steadily  to  work  to  appropriate 
piece  by  piece  the  whole  of  the  region  in  dispute  appears 
hardly  to  move  Mr.  Gladstone  at  all.  His  semi-sarcastic 
reflection  upon  the  rapidity  of  this  Russianizing  process  had 
reference  solely  to  the  general  morality  of  conquest ;  it  had, 
and  was  apparently  designed  to  have,  no  bearing  upon  par¬ 
ticular  obligations  of  international  good  faith.  This  was 
quite  clearly  shown  by  the  sentence  which  followed  it,  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  “the  very  rapid  progress 
“  "which  we  have  ourselves  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
“  world  ”  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  formed  any  adequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  Russia’s  “rapid  progress”  in  this  case 
implies,  he  must  necessarily  have  felt  the  irrelevance  of 
t»e  remark.  “  We  ourselves,”  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  a  position  to  say,  in  order  to  say  anything  to  the 
purpose,  “  have  made  very  rapid  progress  in  various  parts 
“  of  the  world,  immediately  after  entering  into  formal 
“  engagements  with  another  European  Power  to  re- 
“  main”  where  we  were.”  It  is  just  possible  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Prime  Minister’s  first  observation  as  referring 
merely  to  the  Russian  annexations  made  previously  to 
the  frontier  agreement;  but  his  language  even  on  this 
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interpretation  indicates  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind. 
For,  if  that  was  what  he  meant,  then  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Russia  between  the  date  of  that  agreement  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement,  March  17,  has  dropped 
out  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  story  as  so  much  immaterial 
incident.  In  either  case,  he  would  appear  to  see  nothing 
censurable  in  the  systematic  violation  of  the  agreement  of 
last  summer,  while  he  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  resentment 
at  the  breach  of  the  “  solemn  covenant  ”  of  last  month. 
Why  one  of  the  two  compacts  should  be  regarded  as  more 
solemn,  from  the  strictly  diplomatic  and  political  point  of 
view,  than  the  other  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  We 
are  almost  compelled  to  suppose  that  “  solemn  covenant  ”  is 
simply  synonymous  -with  “  undertaking  given  to  me  in 
“  person,”  and  that  Russian  perfidy  became  in  this  case 
specially  heinous  as  an  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  a  great 
and  good  man. 

With  every  desire  to  give  due  weight  to  this  consideration, 
we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  our 
plunging  two  continents  into  war.  Were  Russia  at  present 
in  possession  of  all  she  wants,  and  were  she  now  to  despatch 
General  Zelenoi  at  once  to  the  frontier,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  the  Pul-i-khisti  incident  to  be  in  her  opinion 
closed,  the  Government  would  unquestionably  find  them¬ 
selves  in  an  awkward  position.  To  precipitate  a  war  on 
the  ground  of  the  particular  quarrel  which  they  have 
chosen  to  take  up  would  have  an  appearance  of  elaborate 
maladroitness.  They  had  the  most  substantial  grounds  for 
such  a  slip  made  ready  to  their  hands  in  the  fact  of  the 
original  advance.  Had  they  broken  off  the  frontier  nego¬ 
tiations  and  declined  to  reopen  them  until  Russia  had  re¬ 
tired  to  the  position  occupied  by  her  before  the  delimita¬ 
tion  agreement  was  concluded,  their  moral  position  would 
have  been  impregnable.  Only  one  degree  less  strong  would 
it  have  been  if,  after  the  collision  at  Pul-i-khisti,  they 
had  revived  their  lapsed  demand  on  the  simple  ground 
that,  whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  the  conflict,  its 
primary  provocation  was  the  unjustifiable  and  faithless 
advance  of  the  Russian  forces  to  points  on  the  debatable 
territory.  But  both  these  opportunities  were  let  slip,  and 
after  throwing  away  two  such  excellent  casus  belli,  it 
would  be  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  fall  back  upon  a  third 
which  is  weaker  and  more  doubtful  than  either.  Nor  shall 
we  be  much  better  off,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  several 
times  reported  of  late,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  proposed  to  submit  the  merits  of  the  Pul-i-khisti  in¬ 
cident  to  arbitration.  If  this  singularly  feeble  and  un¬ 
dignified  proposal  has  really  been  made,  it  can  have  only 
one  of  two  equally  abortive  results.  Either  the  Russian 
Government  will  absolutely  reject  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  be  placed  in  the  somewhat  absurd  position  of 
making  war  about  a  collision  between  Afghans  and 
Russians  on  a  provisional  frontier  which  ho  never  ought 
to  have  allowed  to  become  such  frontier  at  all ;  or  if, 
as  is  much  less  probable,  Russia  consented  to  go  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  the  particular  dispute  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
mind,  appears  to  dominate  the  whole  situation  would  bo 
shelved  for  weeks  and  months  while  what  he  apparently 
regards  as  the  minor  matter  of  the  frontier  was  again  en¬ 
grossing  the  exclusive  attention  of  Ministers.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  tenor  of  General  Komaroff’s  second  ex¬ 
planation,  and  from  the  communique  published  in  the 
Russian  Official  Messenger,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
the  Czar  and  his  advisers  agreeing  to  refer  tho  conduct  of 
his  officers  to  the  judgment  of  any  third  party  whatever. 
They  apparently  propose  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
General’s  cool  statement  that,  “  according  to  Russian  in- 
“  formation,  a  Russian  outpost  was  already  stationed  at 
“  Pul-i-khisti  ” — and  that,  therefore — that  is,  because  I10 
had  been  misinformed — lie  “  felt  bound  for  the  protection 
“  of  his  small  detachment  to  request  tho  Afghan  com- 
“  mander  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  tho  left  bank  of  tho 
“  river.”  It  is  perfectly  clear  upon  this,  as  upon  pre¬ 
vious  Russian  statements,  that  Pul-i-khisti — or,  in  other 
words,  tho  bridge-end  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Khushk — 
was  not  in  Russian,  and  was,  as  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  said,  in 
Afghan  occupation ;  and  that  Komaroff  took  advantage  of 
a  loose  employment  of  local  names  to  manufacture  an 
excuse  for  an  attack  on  tho  Afghans.  If  tho  Russian 
Government  really  mean  to  pretend  that  this  account  of 
their  officer  ought  to  be  accepted  as  satisfactory — and  tho 
comments  of  the  Official  Messeivjer  appear  to  indicate  as 
much — there  is  an  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  tho  chances  are,  and  always  have  been,  that,  if  war  is 
to  occur,  tho  actual  casus  belli  will  be  selected  not  by,  but  for, 


us.  •  The  reported  advance  of  the  Russians  to  Maruchak 
has  been  contradicted ;  but  it  will  probably  be  some  such 
movement  as  this,  if  not  a  yet  more  serious  one,  that  will 
precipitate  the  struggle. 


THE  BUDGET. 

OBODY  finds  much  to  say  about  the  Budget  except 
that  it  might  have  been  worse ;  and  since  there  are 
naturally  but  very  few  people  who  can  suggest  any  way  of 
improving  it,  the  author  may  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved 
a  relative  success.  Mr.  Childers’s  difficulties — among 
which  we  include  moral  as  well  as  material  ones — must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  great.  If  you  are  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  a  Liberal  Government,  and  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  to  provide  for  a  deficit  of  nearly  fifteen 
millions  by  methods  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  classes  of  the  community  whom  you  are 
bound  to  court,  not  too  offensive  to  the  great  unfavoured 
public  which  lies  outside  these  classes,  and  not  too  flagrantly 
opposed  to  the  dogmas  or  even  the  superstitions  which  your 
distinguished  chief  has  preached  or  encouraged — if  that  is 
the  problem  before  a  Finance  Minister,  and  he  merely  es¬ 
capes  breaking  down  disgracefully  over  it,  he  has  reason  to 
congratulate  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  Mr. 
Childers  has  done  anything  more  than  effect  this  species  0! 
escape.  To  say  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  before  him 
without  offence,  either  to  principles  of  justice  as  between 
classes  or  to  the  doctrines  which  tho  party  have  always 
held,  would  be  on  the  face  of  it  an  absurdity.  The  com¬ 
pliment  would  be  a  ridiculous  one,  because  its  insincerity 
would  be  patent  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  the  feat  with 
which  this  flattery  would  credit  him  was  known  from  the 
outset  to  be  impossible.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  simply  could  not  provide  for  the  deficit 
without  resort  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  suspending 
the  Sinking  Fund;  he  simply  could  not  provide  for  it 
without  violating  the  sacred  rule  that  the  expenses  of  tho 
year  should  be  raised  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  year  ;  and 
it  was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  distribute  taxation 
equitably  as  between  the  classes  whom  he  desired  to  favour 
and  those  upon  whom  he  could  not  in  decency  press  much 
harder  than  he  was  already  doing. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects,  therefore,  Mr.  Childers’s 
Budget  is  amply  exposed  to  the  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  it  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Clarke. 
The  proposal,  indeed,  to  raise  4,660,000?.  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  was  hardly  worth  Opposition  attack. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  many 
solemn  confessions  of  financial  faith  on  the  part  of  tho 
Government;  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  inconsistency 
of  a  return  to  practical  common  sense  shows  so  favourably 
besfde  the  pedantry  which  it  has  displaced  that  censure  may 
well  be  silenced.  The  postponement  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  deficit  to  be  cleared  off  next  year  affords  much  moro 
substantial  matter  for  criticism.  For  this  there  can  be  no 
justification,  at  least  on  Ministerial  principles,  except  the 
unavowable  one  that  it  is  as  well  to  provide  against  an  un- 
'  favourable  issue  of  the  next  general  election  by  leaving 
|  2,81 2,000?.  of  deficit  to  be  met  by  what  would  then  bo  u 
J  profligate  Tory  Government.  It  is  not  open  to  Ministers  to 
insist  on  the  sensible  principle  that  extraordinary  military 
expenditure  ought  not  to  be  saddled  upon  tho  particular 
year  upon  which  it  first  becomes  necessary  to  incur  or  to 
begin  incurring  it ;  and  in  default  of  this  legitimate  defence 
there  is  none  other  available.  As  for  tho  distribution  of 
the  burdens,  and  the  excellent  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Childers  within  a  few  feet  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  tho 
general  effect  that  property  ought  not  to  bo  compelled 
to  pay  war  charges  as  well  as  ransom,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  was  far  more 
conspicuously  successful  in  affirming  than  in  applying 
it.  The  Income-tax,  raised  to  8 d.  by  the  imposition  of 
another  2 <1.,  will  provide  5,400,000?.  of  tho  seven  millions 
and  a  half  required  to  be  raised  by  additional  taxation; 
a  readjustment  of  the  death  duties  will  yield  another 
200,000 ?. ;  a  tax  on  corporate  property  in  lieu  of  succes¬ 
sion  duty  supplies  150,000?.  more;  and  a  stamp  duty 
on  securities  payable  to  bearer  is  reckoned  to  produce 
100,000?.  Thus  property  will  contribute  close  upon  six 
millions  to  tho  national  charges,  while  the  addition  to  the 
spirit  and  beer  duties  will  make  a  demand  upon  tho  con- 
;  sumer  for  but  little  moro  than  a  million  and  a  half.  Tea, 

|  moreover,  remaining  untouched,  it  is  clear  that  even  these 
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imposts  ■will  miss  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  We  can  hardly  allow,  therefore,  that  this  apportion¬ 
ment  of  burdens  is  a  quite  satisfactory  application  of  the 
excellent  doctrines  from  which  Mr.  Childers  started.  But 
these  are  days  in  which  the  property- owner  must  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies.  He  cannot  expect  to  like  the  Budget  as 
much  as  if  he  were  a  teetotaller  paying  no  Income-tax,  and 
incurring  no  other  risk  of  the  death  duty  than  is  involved 
in  the  intemperate  use  of  water ;  and  not  being  thus 
favoured  by  fortune,  he  may  be  glad  that  he  has  fared  no 
worse  than  he  has  at  Mr.  Childers’s  hands. 


NON  COMMO  V KBIT U  11. 

IjtN  ut  imber  cselo  crescit, 
li  En  at  h  ostium  grandescit 
Clamor  minitantium 
Terrain  se  debellaturos, 

Fortium  spolia  relaturo3 
Nobis  in  exitium. 

Patet  ingens  fati  limen, 
Kapiuntur  in  discrimen 
Proceres  ac  populus. 

Cujus  defensoris  utor 
ArmisP  unde  in  his  adjutor 
Tenebris  instantibus  P 

Vox  respondet,  vox  avorum: 
Quos  pertulimus  laborum 
Munus,  onus,  filiis 
Nunc  tenendum,  nunc  ferendum  ; 
Hoc  non  vobis  perhorrendum 
Patrium  quod  agitis. 

Dominus  per  nos  potentis 
Ultra  fas  superbientis 

Bis  confregit  bracchium  ; 

Galli  tumor  et  Ilispani, 

Mole  corruens  irnmaui, 

Factus  est  ludibrium. 

Novum  fulgur  coruscabit 
Lux  antiqua,  conturbabit 
Tyrannorum  iusidias ; 

Stella  nobis  ipsa  lucet, 
Mirabiliter  deducet 
Liberorum  dexteras. 


A  WALK  ABROAD. 

,<  VTTHENE’ER  I  take  my  walks  abroad,  IIow  many  fools  I 
V  V  see,”  is  well  known  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  the  proper  reading  in  one  of  what  the  public  pleases  to 
calf  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns,  though  Dr.  Watts  himself  called  them 
something  quite  different.  The  reading  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit 
of  unquestionable  truth  to  nature;  how  far  it  exactly  describes 
the  experience  which  we  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  every 
reader  must  decide  for  himself.  We  are  going  to  take  a  walk 
abroad  and  see  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  the  Executive  Council  ot 
the  Conservative  Association  of  Hammersmith  and  Shepherd's 
Bush,  and  the  Eighty  Club,  and  several  other  persons.  And  ob¬ 
serve  that  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  uncivilly  hinting  that  all  these 
persons  or  any  particular  individual  or  set  of  them  are  fools.  The 
immortal  bard  of  Southampton  does  not  say  (supposing  the  version 
quoted  to  be  correct),  “  Whene’er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,  ’Tis 
only  fools  I  see”;  he  left  that  kind  of  sweeping  accusation  to  the 
second  King  of  Israel  when  he  was  in  a  hurry.  But  he  said,  always 
with  the  same  reservation,  that  he  saw  many  ;  and  so  do  we. 

The  first  (not  fool,  of  course,  but  person)  whom  we  meet  is 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  A  week  or  two  ago  Lord  Bramwell  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  delightful  little  pamphlet  under  the  comfortable 
title  Drink,  and  no  one  who  read  that  pamphlet  as  we  did,  with 
great  solace  of  soul,  could  doubt  that  it  would  cause  equally  great 
trouble  in  the  souls  of  those  who  say  “If  any  be  thirsty,  let  us 
shut  up  all  the  public-houses.”  It  was  a  very  short  little 
pamphlet— as  the  invaluable  Mr.  Knowles  has  reprinted  it  in  this 
month’s  Nineteenth  Century  it  does  not  till  more  than  two  or  three 
pages — but  it  was  as  wise  as  it  was  short.  In  fact,  it  wrould  be  very 
dillicult  to  add  much  from  the  common-sense  side  of  the  question 
to  wbat  Lord  Bramwell  said  in  it.  lie  touched  lightly  on  the  unco’ 
guidness  of  the  teetotallers,  and  on  their  remarkably  high 
opinion  of  themselves ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  orhis  tevrciruin 
has  always  securely  judged  drink  to  be  an  excellent  thing,  and 
that  the  sensible  part  ot  the  orb:s  terrurum  still  thinks  it  a  very 
leasant  one ;  he  made,  of  course,  that  little  hit  about  the 
Carriage  of  Cana  and  a  certain  upper  chamber  which  (and  no 
wonder)  always  puts  abstainers  into  such  a  rage ;  he  made  every 
possible  admission  as  to  the  crimes  caused  by,  or  at  least  accom¬ 
panying,  excess  of  drink ;  and  he  expressed  his  very  hearty  con¬ 
currence  in  the  meting  out  of  heavy  punishments  to  those  who 
not  only  make  a  bad  use  of  a  good  thing,  but  go  and  do  other  bad 
things  into  the  bargain.  He  said,  in  the  short  space  he  took, 


many  other  excellent  things  ;  and  if  he  had  (which  we  miss  in  his 
paper)  advocated  sharp  and  sudden  justice  on  the  scoundrels  who 
adulterate  and  poison  this  one  of  the  best  of  God's  gifts  to  man, 
he  would,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  left  hardly  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Bramwell  is  a  bad  cat  to  bell,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  nobody  seems  to  have  cared  to  bell  him  but  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  Archdeacons,  being  still  comparatively  young  and  on 
their  promotion,  are  a  bold  and  daring  race,  and  they  Irequently 
rush  in  where  bishops  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  orthodox 
commentators,  angels)  would  fear  to  tread.  Dr.  Farrar  begins  by 
saying  that  he  never  heard  from  Temperance  advocates  the  kind 
of  abuse  of  non-abstainers  which  Lord  Bramwell  denounced.  As 
to  this,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  proves  a  very  judicious  absti¬ 
nence  on  Dr.  Farrar's  part  from  Temperance  literature — an  absti¬ 
nence  so  judicious  that  we  wish  he  had  stopped  at  this  point.  But 
he  does  not.  He  is  very  much  disturbed  at  Lord  Bramwell's 
scorn  of  Mahomet,  and  “  the  great  Prophet  of  Arabia”  receives 
an  eloquent  encomium  from  the  great  prophet  of  Westminster. 
Now,  considering  that,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Lord  Bramwell 
duly  made  his  point  about  Cana  and  a  still  more  solemn  subject, 
the  contrast  here,  solemn  as  the  subject  is,  is  so  intensely  ludi¬ 
crous  that  we  have  hardly  seen  anything  recently  quite  equal  to 
it.  Here  is,  if  not  exactly  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk,  at 
any  rate  a  profane  and  secular  judge,  quoting  and  standing  by 
the  practice  and  precept  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church. 
And  here  is  an  ordained  priest  and  dignitary  of  the  Christian 
Church  quoting  against  it  the  great  Prophet  of  Arabia.  “  Dex 
Aide!”  cries  the  occupant  of  the  more  worldly  Bench ;  “Help, 
Mahound!”  “To  the  rescue,  Termagaunt!  ’’ejaculates the  aspirant 
to  the  sacred  one.  Flectere  si  nequeo  is  too  hackneyed  to  quote 
fully,  but  the  torrent  of  miscellaneous  learning  ranging  from  the 
Talmud  to  Anne  of  Geierstein,  which  the  Archdeacon  pours  on 
Lord  Bramwell’s  devoted  head,  almost  provokes  it.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  Rabbi  who  discovered  that  there  are  fifteen  vuus 
in  the  four  verses  describing  Noah’s  mishap,  and  each  vau,  it  ap¬ 
pears  further,  represents  a  curse.  This  is  of  the  order  of  .argument 
which  may  be  called  a  clincher,  this  is.  And  it  is  followed  up 
by  a  whole  Burton’s  Anatomy  (indeed  some  of  them  perhaps  have 
that  recondite  source)  of  classical  quotations,  for  which,  as  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar  knows  perfectly  well,  twenty  to  one  of  an  opposite 
nature  could  be  produced  if  it  were  worth  while.  The  rest  of  the 
article  is  only  the  old  Temperance  sermon  over  again,  and  needs  no 
notice ;  except  that,  as  Mr.  Knowles  has  wickedly  priuted  the 
two  papers  together,  the  contrast  of  its  woolly  declamation  with 
Lord  Bramweil’s  solid  common  sense  is  striking  enough.  But  for 
our  part  we  like  the  apology  for  Mahound  and  the  devout  reliance 
on  the  fifteen  vaus  so  well  that  we  hardly  go  further: — 

Fifteen  vaus  in  the  verses  four — 

Yo,  ho,  lio,  and  a  botile  of  rum  ! 

Show  drink  is  the  devil,  and  very  mucn  more — 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  a  botile  of  rum  !  % 

is  the  reading  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  lines,  which  the  Archdeacon 
would  doubtless  prefer,  though  even  in  the  original  form  he  must 
relish  them. 

The  Archdeacon  disappears  imploring  Mahound  and  Termagaunt, 
and  the  scene  shifts  to  Hammersmith  and  the  region  where  silly 
sheep  (the  stock  epithet  is  a  little  happy)  do  beat  about  the  bush. 
It  seems  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Conservative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  these  two  places  were  casting  about  for  a  candidate,  and 
they  thought  of  Mr.  II.  D.  Traill,  which  certainly  does  not  in 
itself  prove  them  to  have  been  anything  but  very  sensible 
’zeckatives,  as  somebody  has  it.  But,  having  proposed  to  Mr. 
Traill,  or  even  not  having  proposed  to  him  (for  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  whole  proposal  was  not  couched  in  some  such  form  as  “  I 
didn’t— that  is,  I  wouldn’t — I  mean  if  I  hadn’t  I  shouldn't ’  ),  they 
took  the  rue  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Traill  unproposing.  Now  this  was 
wonderful  in  itself;  but  the  reason  was  as  much  more  wonderful 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  Mesopotamia’s  peacock’s  tail.  The 
Council  “  thought  it  better  that  some  gentleman  more  publicly 
known  should  contest  what  is  held  to  be  a  Radical  place,  and 
further  they  consider  you  too  high-class  a  candidate.” 

Why,  you  limb ! 

You  ornarv 

Little-known 

High-class  Jim  ! 

(if  we  may  slightly  alter  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte,  and  change  Mr.  Traill’s 
name  to  James)  'was  the  address  in  effect  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Conservative  Association  of  Hammersmith  and 
Shepherd’s  Bush  to  Mr.  Traill.  The  address  seems  to  have  puzzled 
him  a  little,  and  no  wonder.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  required 
combination  of  notoriety  with  low-classness  is  peculiar,  though  it 
may  be  met  with  in  some  perfection  in  the  case  of  a  few  criminals 
and  others ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  why  are  the  Hammersmith 
’zeckatives  so  modest  P  or  are  they  not  modest  at  all,  but  only 
cynical  partisans,  who  are  convinced  that  for.  “  a  Radical  place 
you  must  have  a  very  low-class  candidate  indeed — say,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  the  kind  of  candidate  who  has  just  been  delicately  out¬ 
lined?  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  incident,  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  and  contemporary  announcement  that  fifty  members  of 
the  Eighty  Club  are  going  to  be  candidates,  throws  rather  a 
lurid  lio-ht  on  the  chances  of  the  next  Parliament.  On  the  one 
side,  the  requirement  is  that  you  shall  be  “low-clas3,  sir!  low- 
class  and  devilish  notorious”;  on  the  other,  that  you  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Eighty  Club,  where  it  is  apparently  customary  to 
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let  the  guest  of  one  evening  speak  contemptuously  in  public  of  the 
speech  which  the  guest  of  another  evening  has  delivered.  This  is 
low-class,  certainly,  at  least  as  we  understand  that  remarkable 
adjective  ;  and,  as  the  Eighty  Club  takes  care  to  advertise  itself 
well,  it  is  also  notorious.  But,  taking  the  principles  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Hammersmith  Executive  and  the  practice  of  the  Liberal 
Eighty  Club  together,  we  own  that  we  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable 
about  the  next  Parliament.  A  majority  of  the  Eighty  Club  or  a 
majority  of  the  well-known  low-class  persons  who  have  moved  the 
young  affections  of  the  Hammersmith  Conservative  Association 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  likely  to  be  indifferently  uncharming. 
When  Mr.  Carlyle  was  asked  whether  Cromwell  should  have  a 
statue,  he  replied,  according  to  his  own  account,  “  with  sorrowful 
dubiety,”  “  I’m  afraid  he  wouldn't  like  it”;  and,  really,  looking 
at  the  Eighty  Club  as  it  stands,  and  at  the  qualifications  of  a 
Parliament  man  as  they  are  defined  by  the  Hammersmith  Conser¬ 
vative  Association,  we  can  conceive  many  persons,  on  being 
appealed  to  to  be  candidates,  answering,  with  sorrowful  dubiety, 
•“  I’m  afraid  I  shouldn’t  like  it.” 

Now  in  one  short  metaphorical  walk  abroad  (and  we  met  these 
two  remarkable  instances  quite  close  together)  it  is  certainly  rather 
odd  to  find  a  Christian  clergyman  running  that  crack  Arabian 
Mahomet  for  the  Champion  Moral  Stakes,  and  to  find  a  political 
association  assuring  a  candidate  that  he  is  altogether  too  high- 
class  a  candidate  for  them.  You  don’t  find  such  an  Archdeacon 
nnd  such  an  Association  every  day,  and  it  may  even  seem  that 
a  nation  must  be  in  a  very  odd  state  when  you  meet  such  an  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  such  an  Association  at  all.  As  one  reads  Archdeacon 
Earrar's  lucubration  about  the  great  Prophet  of  Arabia  and  the 
fifteen  vaus,  it  becomes  more  possible  than  ever  to  appreciate  the 
half-amused,  half-puzzled  way  in  which  foreigners  of  eminence 
such  as  M.  llenan  regard  these  moral  crazes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  What  man  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  presumable  ability  and 
education,  unless  he  was  an  antidipsomaniac,  could  gravely  men¬ 
tion  the  fifteen  vaus,  and  suggest  his  opinion  that  “  It  is  not  worth 
while  pausing  to  inquire  .  .  .  whether  his  (Mahomet’s)  mighty 
and  beneficent  influence  in  saving  whole  nations  from  the  curse 
<of  intemperance  does  not  go  far  to  outweigh  many  of  his  errors  ” — 
a  suggestion  which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  the  good  Archdeacon 
has  a  delightfully  limited  idea  of  intemperance  ;  that  he  does  not 
know  how  many  ways  there  are  of  killing  a  cat  besides  choking  it 
with  cream.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Hammersmith 
Executive  ?  How  account  for  this  incident  of  the  Walk  Abroad  ? 
Alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  intelligent  foreigner  might  be 
unsafe  to  consult  here,  lie  might  say  something  too  unpleasant. 
On  the  other  band,  if  he  were  an  amiable  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
foreigner,  he  would  probably  say,  and  say  truly,  that,  as  nothing 
is  more  sensible  than  a  sensible  Englishman,  so  nothing  can  even 
approach  in  the  absence  of  sense  an  Englishman  who  is  not 
sensible.  Which  being  to  be  demonstrated,  the  fifteen  vaus  and 
the  fatal  high-classness  of  Mr.  Traill  may  be  said  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  it,  or  at  least  exemplified  it  with  remarkable  felicity. 


TAM  WORTH. 

OF  the  hundreds  of  passengers  by  the  Midland  or  North- 
Western  lines  who  are  daily  whirled  past  or  make  a  brief 
halt  at  Tamworth  station,  very  few,  probably,  give  a  thought  to 
the  historic  memories  of  the  place.  The  more  cultivated  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  reminded  by  the  sight  of  Ethelfleda's  huge  green  mound 
crowned  with  the  later  representative  of  the  Marmion’s  castle  of  j 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  spirit-stirring  poem  ;  and,  although  it3  hero  is 
confessedly  a  fictitious  personage — the  house  of  Marmion  having 
died  out  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  supposed  date  of  the 
etory — recall  how  £>ir  Hugh  the  Heron’s  pursuivants  at  Norham 

Hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontcnnyc, 

Of  I.utterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town. 

To  the  more  prosaic  the  name  will  perhaps  speak  of  the  great 
Minister  who,  after  his  rejection  at  Oxford,  here  found  a  Par- 
liamentary  seat,  which  was  only  vacated  by  his  death — in  Mr. 
Froude'8  words,  11  the  last  great  English  statesman  ;  the  last  great 
constitutional  statesman,  perhaps,  that  England  will  ever  have”; 
whom  even  Carlyle,  after  holding  him  up  to  contempt  in  his  Past 
und  Present,  as  "“Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,”  found,  on  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  be  “  happy,  humane,  and  hopeful,”  pronouncing  him 
to  be  “nearly  the  one  man  alive”  of  whom  ho  could  say  he  had 
“an  authentic  regard  and  a  wish  to  know  more  of  him” — the 
second  Sir  Robert  Peel.  To  the  great  majority,  however,  Tam-  j 
worth  is  utterly  silent;  stirs  no  thoughts,  awakens  no  memories. 
It  is  just  a  railway-station,  like  other  stations,  “  and  it  is  nothing 
more.” 

And  yet  there  are  very  few  towns  in  England  of  which  the  his¬ 
toric  interest  is  so  great,  or  reaches  to  so  remote  an  era,  as  Tam¬ 
worth.  For  its  origin  we  must  go  back  to  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  West-English  conquerors,  pushing  their  way  through 
mid-England,  planted  their  “  worth,”  or  fortified  inclosure,  in  the 
broad  green  meadows  at  the  junction  of  the  narrow,  swiftly- 
flowing  Anker — the  '“sweet  Helicon  ”  of  Michael  Drayton,  bom  at 
Iiartshill,  not  far  away — and  the  broader  and  more  sluggish  Tame, 
not  many  miles  from  the  now  cathedral  city  of  Lichfield,  whose 
name,  according  to  one  etymology,  “  the  field  of  corpses,”  tradi¬ 
tionally  marks  the  site  of  a  vast  massacre  of  the  Welshmen, 
which  left  the  invaders  masters  of  all  the  country  between  the 


rivers  and  the  high  broken  ground  of  Cannock  Chase,  the  mark- 
land  or  Mercia  of  later  times.  Here,  too,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  kings,  Olfa,  the 
restorer  of  the  fallen  power  of  Mercia,  the  bridler  of  the  Welsh 
inroads,  the  contemporary  and  almost  the  rival  of  Charles  the 
Great,  whose  daughter’s  hand  Charles  demanded  for  his  son  and 
namesake,  planted  his  royal  residence  where  he  was  wont  to  keep 
his  Easter  and  Christmas  feasts.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the 
earthworks  by  which  the  town  was  defended,  and  which  are  still 
in  many  places  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  are  known  as  the 
“King's  Ditch,”  or  “  Ofl'a's  Dyke.”  From  this  place,  in  781,  “  in 
sede  regali,  sedens  in  Tamworthig,”  Olfa  issued  Royal  charters 
confirming  his  lands  to  Bishop  Hathored,  of  Worcester,  and  his 
ecclesiastics,  and  other  religious  houses.  Here,  too,  his  successor 
Cenwulf,  in  816,  “in  vico  celeberrimo  qui  vocatur  Tamworthig,” 
conferred  like  charters  on  the  same  Worcester  churchmen,  as  did 
the  usurper  Beornwulf,  in  seven  of  whose  charters  Tamworth  is 
specially  designated  as  a  royal  residence.  At  that  time  Mercia, 
torn  with  civil  wars,  was  rapidly  approaching  its  fall.  In  828  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Egbert,  and  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Penda  and  Olfa  was  finally  lost.  Of  the  fortunes  of 
Tamworth  during  this  period  we  are  absolutely  ignorant.  When 
there  were  no  longer  kings  of  Mercia  it  naturally  ceased  to  be  a 
royal  residence,  and  its  name  disappears  from  charters.  It  is 
nearly  a  century  before  we  hear  of  Tamworth  again.  It  emerges 
from  the  darkness  in  connexion  with  Alfred's  heroic  daughter,  the 
widow  of  Ethelred  the  Ealdorman  of  Mercia,  and  joint  ruler 
with  him  during  his  lifetime,  who,  with  a  woman’s  body  but  a 
man’s  heart,  won  undying  glory  as  her  brother  Edward’s  powerful 
auxiliary  in  his  successful  campaign  against  the  invading  Danes  ; 
the  “  virago  potens,  et  terror  virgo  virorum,”  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  the  renowned  Ethelfleda,  “Lady  of  the  Mercians.” 
Her  husband  dying  early  in  the  campaign,  a.d.  912,  the  royal 
widow,  undismayed,  marched  her  whole  army  northwards,  and 
seized  the  line  of  the  Watling  Street,  securing  every  onward 
step  by  mound  and  burh.  To  maintain  her  hold  on  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  the  West,  in  the  early  summer  of  913, 
as  the  Chronicle  tells  us,  she  marched  to  Tamworth,  and  there, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  later  highway  to  Chester  diverges 
from  the  line  of  the  Old  Watling  Street,  which  up  to  this 
point  has  skirted  the  north-west  border  of  the  great  Forest  of 
Arden  on  its  way  to  Wroxeter,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  where  a  slightly  rising  ground  breaks  the  level  of  the 
swampy  meadows,  then  presenting  a  deep  impassable  morass,  at 
the  command  of  the  “  Lady  of  the  Mercians,”  the  greatest  for¬ 
tress-builder  of  her  age,  rose  one  of  those  huge  artificial  mounds 
which  formed  the  primitive  fortifications  of  our  English  fore¬ 
fathers.  In  the  account  of  this  vast  earthwork,  in  the  words  of 
the  chronicle,  “  She  getimbeved  a  burh.”  The  word  used  points  to 
the  material  of  the  stronghold.  Fortresses  of  stone  and  mortar 
were  at  that  epoch  unknown.  Ethelfleda’s  “  burh  ”  would  be  no 
more  than  a  sort  of  log-hut,  in  the  centre  of  the  flat  top  of  the 
mound,  with  a  close  paling  surrounding  its  crest,  and  perhaps 
another  paling  or  stockade  at  its  base.  Here,  nine  years  later, 
just  after  her  successful  campaign  against  the  Five  Danish  Boroughs 
had  made  her  mistress  first  of  Derby  and  then  of  Leicester,  while 
her  royal  brother  was  sitting  before  Stamford,  another  member  of 
the  Danish  Pentapolis,  “  twelve  nights  ere  Midsummer,”  the  heroic 
daughterof  Alfred,  theiuheritor  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  military 
genius  of  her  father,  completing  the  work  he  had  begun  in  putting 
a  bridle  into  the  jaws  ol'  the  Danish  invaders,  and  turning  them 
back  by  the  way  they  came,  prematurely  breathed  her  last  within 
the  stronghold  she  had  erected.  Her  body  was  carried  to  Glou¬ 
cester  and  buried  there  at  St.  Peter's,  now  the  Cathedral.  On  the 
news  of  his  sister's  death  Edward  immediately  marched  from 
Stamford  to  Tamworth,  and  without  dilliculty  suppressed  the  vain 
attempt  of  the  citizens  to  place  Ethelfleda's  young  daughter  ou 
the  Mercian  throne.  He  sent  the  girl  to  a  nunnery,  and  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  chiefs  of  its  Welsh  dependencies,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mercia,  absorbed  into  Wessex,  finally  ceased. 
Edward's  son,  the  lithe  golden-haired  Athelstan,  made  Tamworth 
one  of  his  royal  residences,  and  here,  true  to  his  policy  of  strength¬ 
ening  his  kingdom  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  foreign  royal 
houses,  in  January  925  he  gave  his  sister  Edith  in  marriage  to 
Siktric,  the  ruler  of  the  Danes  of  York,  whose  death  left  her  a 
young  widow  the  next  year.  When,  eighteen  years  later,  in  943, 
on  Athelstan's  death,  the  power  ol'  the  Danes,  so  effectually  curbed 
by  Edward  and  his  warlike  sister,  reasserted  itself  under  the  feeble 
rule  of  the  boy-king  Edmund,  and  Olaf  and  his  Ostmen,  with 
Archbishop  Wull’stan  of  York  fighting  by  their  side,  burst  iuto 
Mercia,  the  roynl  city  of  Tamworth  was,  with  Leicester,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  attack.  After  a  severe  assault  Tamworth  fell, 
und  was  sacked  by  the  savage  Ostmen,  who  carried  thence  much 
booty.  This  was  the  deathblow  to  the  prosperity  of  Tamworth. 
But,  though  it  ceased  to  bo  a  royal  residence,  the  royal  privilege 
of  mintage  was  preserved  to  it.  Coins  of  the  early  kings,  from 
Edward  the  Martyr  down  to  his  namesake  the  Confessor  and 
Harold  II.,  occur,  bearing  the  stamp  of  Tamworth.  Edgar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  traditional  account,  founded  the  collegiate  church 
of  Tamworth,  which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  his  sainted 
daughter  Edith,  Abbess  of  Wilton.  After  the  Conquest  the 
township  of  Tamworth  was  bestowed  by  William  on  Robert  of 
Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye,  one  of  his  Norman  followers.  From 
him  it  descended  through  four  generations  of  Roberts.  Two  half- 
brothers  of  the  same  name,  to  the  historian’s  confusion,  mutually 
ousted  one  another  in  the  stormy  days  which  preceded  and  ushered 
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in  the  boy-king  of  Henry  III. ’3  reign,  when  they  took  different 
sides,  and  Tamworth  Castle  was  ordered  to  be  razed  by  John  in 
1215,  as  a  stronghold  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  the  elder  line 
died  out  in  Philip  Mansion  in  1292.  The  younger  line,  sprung 
from  the  junior  of  the  two  Roberts  just  named,  migrated  to  York¬ 
shire,  and  became  lords  of  the  Castle  of  Tanfield,  near  Ripon,  in 
the  church  of  which  village  are  some  noble  tombs  with  Marmion  s 
effigies.  The  Marmions  of  Tamworth  were  a  fierce  warlike  race, 
as  careless  of  law,  human  and  divine,  as  the  fictitious  Lord 
Marmion  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott,  faithful  to  the  character  of 
the  house,  has  so  graphically  described.  Tradition  tells  of  the 
sacrilegious  violence  with  which  the  first  Marmion  ejected  the 
St.  Edith's  nuns  of  Polesworth  from  their  home,  and  seized  on 
their  lands,  and  of  the  nocturnal  visit  paid  to  him  by  the  offended 
saint,  who  stabbed  him  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  with  the  sharp  end  of 
her  crosier,  leaving  a  deep  wound,  which  healed  immediately  on 
his  restoration  of  the  lands.  Monastic  annals  also  relate  with 
righteous  satisfaction  how  his  son,  as  bold  and  impious  as  his 
father — “  homo  bellicosus,  ferocia  et  astutia  fere  nulli  suo  tempore 
impar,”  writes  William  of  Newbury,  whose  castle  of  Fontenay  was 
burnt  by  Maud’s  ill-conditioned  husband,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  in 
1139 — having  turned  the  holy  brethren  of  Coventry  out  of  their 
monastery  and  converted  their  holy  house  into  a  fortress  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Earl  of  Chester,  with  whom  he  was  at 
feud,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  fell  into  one  of  the  pitfalls 
he  had  caused  to  be  dug  to  entrap  his  enemy,  broke  M3  thigh, 
and  being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  had  his  head  cut  off  by  a 
common  foot-soldier. 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust 

His  charger  turned  him  to  the  dust, 

And  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust 
He  died  his  band  before. 

Philip,  the  last  of  the  race,  was  a  loyal  adherent  of  Henry  III., 
fighting  both  at  Northampton  and  Lewes,  and  rewarded  by  the 
grateful  monarch  by  being  made  Governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle 
after  its  surrender,  1 266. 

From  the  Marmions  Tamworth  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Frevilles,  the  last  male  representative  of  which  family,  Sir 
Baldwin  Freville,  died  in  1418.  His  sister  and  heiress -married  a 
Ferrers,  of  Cliartley,  from  whom  it  passed  again  by  marriage  to 
the  Devereux,  who  consequently  assumed  the  title  of  Barons 
Ferrers.  The  title  was  borne  by  the  chivalrous  but  ill-fated 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Dorothy  to  Sir  Henry  Shirley,  the  title  passed  after  a  long 
abeyance  to  her  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Shirley  ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  great-granddaughter,  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton, 
Baroness  Ferrers,  to  Field-Marshal  George  Marquis  Townshend, 
in  1751  it  passed  to  the  family  of  the  present  possessor,  Lord 
Townshend. 

Tamworth  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  town  lying  half  in  one 
county  and  half  in  another.  The  Church,  with  one  side  of 
Church  Street,  is  in  Staffordshire ;  the  Castle  and  the  other 
side  of  the  street  in  Warwickshire.  The  Staffordshire  half  was 
granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1246  to  Henry  of  Hastings.  His 
son  and  namesake  was  conspicuous  as  an  adherent  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  the  Barons’  war,  in  the  later  stages  of  which  he 
played  a  leading  part.  After  the  crushing  defeat  of  Evesham 
Hastings  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  little  band  who,  as  pic¬ 
turesquely  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Green,  “  fell  back.  through 
the  darkness  and  the  big  thunder-drops  ”  to  De  Montfort’s  strong¬ 
hold  of  Kenilworth,  of  which  the  younger  Simon  (when  he  left 
the  castle  to  join  the  “  Disinherited  ’  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm)  con¬ 
stituted  him  governor.  Here  Hastings,  till  fairly  starved  out, 
held  out  stoutly  for  six  months,  the  garrison  harrying  the  country 
round.  On  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  (November  1266)  Hastings 
was  specially  excluded  from  the  terms  granted  to  the  *•  Dis¬ 
inherited  ”  by  the  Ban  of  Kenilworth.  Tamworth,  with  all  his 
other  possessions,  was  confiscated,  and  he  himseli  was  outlawed. 
He  was  too  powerful,  however,  to  be  a  safe  enemy  ;  and  Edward, 
with  a  wiser  policy  than  that  of  his  weak  and  vindictive  father, 
restored  him  his  lands  and  castles.  The  Hastings  were  a  race  of 
bold  and  ardent  soldiers,  whose  names  are  continually  appearing  in 
the  military  annals  of  the  time.  John,  the  grandson  of  the 
“  Disinherited,”  was  conspicuous  in  the  Scotch  wars  of  the  first 
and  second  Edward.  His  grandson,  Lawrence,  the  eleventh 
Baron  Hastings,  shared  in  Edward  III.’s  splendid  but  fruitless 
victories  in  France,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1339,  and 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348.  John,  his 
son,  the  husband  of  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Sir  Walter  Manny,  was  the  commander  of  Edward’s  ill- 
advised  expedition  to  Rochelle  in  1372,  and  in  the  disastrous 
defeat  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  by  which  a  crushing,  blow  was  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  naval  power  of  England  which  it  was  long  in 
recovering,  Pembroke  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lingered 
three  years  in  captivity  in  Spain.  Released  at  last  in  1 375>  he 
died  suddenly  at  Calais  on  his  way  home,  under  suspicion,  as  was 
always  the  case  with  sudden  deaths  in  mediaeval  times,  of  having 
been  poisoned.  Ilis  only  son  and  namesake,  an  infant  at  his 
father’s  death,  was  killed  in  his  eighteenth  year  in  a  tournament 
at  Woodstock  in  1389,  and  the  line  of  the  Tamworth  Hastings 
became  extinct. 

A  place  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  Tamworth,  though 
no  longer  a  royal  residence,  could  not  fail  to  receive  royal  visits. 
Within  its  walls  Henry  II.  signed  the  charter  of  Merivale  Abbey. 
The  “  Merrie,  pleasant  and  delectable  Ilistorie  of  King  Edward  IV. 
and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  ” — one  of  the  most  universally 


popular  of  our  mediaeval  ballads — brings  that  monarch,  if  not  to 
Tamworth  itself,  to  Drayton  Basset  (Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Drayton), 
a  mile  or  two  from  it.  At  Tamworth  also,  as  Shakspeare  has 
recorded,  Henry  of  Richmond  marshalled  his  forces,  after  break¬ 
ing  up  his  camp  at  Lichfield,  on  his  way  to  the  victorious  field  of 
Bosworth : — 

From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day’s  march. 

It  was  on  his  night  march  from  Lichfield  that,  according  to  the 
extraordinary  story  related  by  Holinshed,  Henry,  lagging  in  the 
rear  of  his  troops  full  of  anxious  thought,  lost  his  way  in  the 
dark,  and,  fearing  lest  “  he  should  be  espied  and  trapt  by  Richard's 
scouts,”  took  shelter  for  the  night  incognito  at  “  a  verie  litle  vil¬ 
lage  ” — identified  with  Ilopwas,  a  chapelry  of  Tamworth,  where, 
on  the  rising  ground  above  the  Tame,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
great  military  importance,  an  architect  who  is  not  afraid  to  be 
original,  at  the  bidding  of  a  vigorous  vicar,  bas  recently  erected  a 
picturesque  half-timbered  church  in  a  style  that  deserves  imitation. 
The  town  was  three  times  visited  by  James  I.  in  his  frequent  pro¬ 
gresses.  In  1619  the  King  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Prince 
Charles.  James  was  lodged  in  the  Castle;  the  Prince  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  William  Comberford,  at  his  mansion  of  “  the  Meat,” 
at  the  Lichfield  entrance  of  the  town.  The  house,  originally  erected 
somewhere  about  1572,  still  stands  on  the  low  damp  meadows  by 
the  side  of  the  Tame,  and  exhibits  a  long  recessed  front,  with  stept 
gables  and  tall  chimneys  and  square  brick  tower,  very  little  altered 
substantially,  though  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private  lunatic 
asylum. 

Tamworth,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  position  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Tame,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  In  1642  the  Castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,, 
and  became  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces  who  were  besieging  Lichfield.  A  contemporary  account  tells 
us  how  the  garrison  at  Tamworth  “  did  keep  their  holy  brethren 
from  dulling  their  spirits  with  over  much  sleep,  in  giving  their 
several  alarums  no  rest  nor  respite  night  and  day,  with  some  parti¬ 
cularized  skirmishes.”  Tamworth  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  Captain  William  Purefoy,  June  25, 1643,  and  Lichfield, 
having  a  little  before  fallen  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists,  there  was  constant  skirmishing  between  the  two  armies, 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  intervening  district  in  constant  alarm. 
Both  armies  were  maintained  by  forced  levies  on  the  unhappy 
inhabitants,  who  were  thus  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone.  There  is  a  curious  story  in  the  Mercurius  Aulicus 
of  Colonel  Bagot,  the  Governor  of  Lichfield,  having  been  insolently 
challenged  by  one  of  the  Tamworth  garrison,  named  Hunt,  meeting 
him  between  the  two  towns,  and  flogging  him  back  to  his  garrison. 
The  Tamworth  Registers  contain  some  sad  illustrations  of  this 
time  of  “  strife  and  debate  ” : — 

1646,  21  March.  Buried  the  body  of  Richd  Vaughan  of  Comberford  ;  he 
was  slaine  by  the  enemies  at  Lichfield  in  fighting  in  y«  worre.  . .  .  Buried 
the  body  of  Henry  son  of  Thos  Piccard  of  Comberford  an  infant ;  his 
Father  was  slaine  by  the  enemy  in  Lichfield  Close  about  March  last. 

Tamworth  has  the  look  of  a  well-to-do  town,  with  thriving 
trades  of  many  sorts — tapes,  ready-made  clothing,  nails,  &c.,  and 
collieries  close  at  hand  ;  but  we  cannot  call  it  an  interesting  place. 
Some  old  black  and  white  half-timbered  houses  still  enliven  the 
prevailing  red  brick,  but  they  are  but  few  and  are  yearly  becoming 
rarer.  With  excellent  judgment  a  group  of  new  baths  which 
the  present  vicar — who  has  already  given  it  a  hospital— -is  about 
to  present  to  the  town  are  to  be  built  in  this  charming  local 
fashion.  There  is  a  good  number  of  the  comfortable-looking, 
square,  red-brick  houses,  with  high  roofs  and  projecting  cantilever 
cornices,  which  mark  the  time  of  the  early  Georges.  In  the  same 
pleasant  English  style  is  the  Market  House,  standing  on  arches 
rising  from  Tuscan  columns,  with  a  broad  pediment  and  glazed 
lantern  crowning  its  steep  roof,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  which  perpetuates  his 
name,  who  represented  Tamworth  in  seven  successive  Parliaments. 
In  the  triangular  market-place  in  front,  which  from  the  earliest  epoch 
has  been  the  trade  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  still  more  celebrated  member  for  Tamworth,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  many  of  whose  most  important  speeches  were 
delivered  from  this  spot. 

The  street  names  of  Tamworth,  as  of  all  old  towns,  aid  us  much 
in  reconstructing  its  history.  The  Danish  occupation  has  left  its 
abiding  trace  on  the  “ gates”  which  traverse  the  town,  such  as 
“  Aldergate  ”  and  “  Gungate,”  the  latter  being  said  to  .be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “  Gumpiegate,”  whatever  that  uncouth  combination  of 
syllables  may  mean.  “  Church  Street  ”  and  ‘ ‘  Market  Street  tell 
their  own  tale.  “  Silver  Street  ”  has  its  parallel  in  almost  all  old 
towns.  It  leads  up  from  the  “  Hollowway  ”  at  the  Bridgefoot, 
commanded  by  the  Castle  to  the  right  and  a  rising  ground  to 
the  left,  to  the  Market-place,  and  forms  the  ancient  entrance  to 
the  town  from  the  east.  The  bridge  itself,  which  crosses  the 
united  streams  of  the  Tame  and  the  Anker,  and  connects  the  two 
counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  is  known  as  the  “  Lady 
Bridge.”  The  idea  that  it  takes  its  name  from  Ethelfleda,  the 
“  Lady  of  the  Mercians,”  is  a  romantic  modern  fancy.  Its  other 
appellation,  “St.  Mary’s  Bridge,”  indicates  its  real  derivation 
from  a  statue  or  shrine  of  the  Virgin  which  once  stood  upon  it. 
The  “Stone  cross,”  now  the  name  ot  a  corner  house,  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  a  market-cross  standing  at  the  junction  of  three 
streets  to  the  east  of  the  church,  on  which  the  butchers  were  in 
former  days  forbidden  to  sharpen  their  knives  and  cleavers  on  the 
penalty  of  12 d.  to  the  town  chest.  The  “  Carrefour”  at  another 
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junction  of  streets  takes  us  back  to  Norman  times,  and  recalls  tlie 
familiar  “  Carfax  ”  of  Oxford.  George  Street  is  a  loyal  substitute 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  old  name  of  Bullstake  Street, 
telling  of  the  bull-baiting  which  at  Tamworth  as  elsewhere  was 
the  favourite  holiday  recreation  of  our  forefathers.  Many  old 
corporations  had  a  by-law — we  do  not  know  if  it  is  so  at 
Tamworth — by  which  butchers  were  forbidden  under  a  penalty  to 
sell  bull-beef  until  the  animal  had  been  baited.  The  baiting  was 
supposed  to  make  the  meat  tender. 

The  Castle  occupies  a  position  commanding  the  bridge  and  the 
earlier  ford  near  the  east  end  of  the  south  or  river  front  of  the 
old  town.  Ethelfleda’s  huge  circular  mound,  about  50  feet  high 
and  100  feet  in  diameter  at  its  truncated  summit,  now  pictu- 
resqueiv  planted  with  branching  sycamores,  forms  its  chief  feature. 
South-east  of  the  mound,  between  it  and  the  river,  is  a  triangular 
platform  defended  by  bank  and  ditch.  The  Gate-house,  approached 
from  the  Market-place  by  a  short  narrow  lane,  readily  defensible, 
is  chiefly  modem.  A  curtain-wall,  ten  feet  thick,  climbs  the 
mound  to  the  keep  which  crowns  it,  and  affords  a  walk  along  the 
summit  of  its  “  allure.”  The  herring-bone  masonry  of  this  wall 
bespeaks  a  very  early  date,  but  the  absence  of  all  architectural 
features  prevents  our  defining  its  age  with  any  precision.  The 
mound  is  crowned  with  a  multangular  shell-keep,  the  walls  of 
which,  now  picturesquely  clad  with  ivy,  contain  portions  of 
many  different  dates,  from  very  early  Norman  to  Jacobean  times, 
which  only  a  practised  eye,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  can 
accurately  distinguish.  The  present  buildings  within  the  shell  are 
of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  James  I.  Some 
earlier  portions  of  Tudor  date  are  probably  the  work  of  the  “  Mr. 
Ferrers  ”  who  in  Leland’s  time  was  “  dwelling  in  the  great  round 
tower  of  stone  and  repairing  it.”  Entering  by  a  kind  of  gate¬ 
house,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  small  and  dreary  courtyard  with  the 
high-pitched  roof  and  heavy  mullioned  windows  (mere  stone 
gratings)  of  the  Hall  facing  us.  We  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  estimate  of  this  apartment : — “  Its  aspect  is  gloomy, 
the  roof  heavy  and  unskilful,  the  windows  unpleasing,  the  walls 
thin  and  of  brick.”  The  chief  staircase  at  the  southern  end  leads 
to  the  principal  apartments.  The  withdrawing-room  and  study 
which  occupy  the  south  part  are  charming  rooms,  with  large 
Tudor  windows  looking  out  over  the  river  and  the  broad  green 
meadows  which  fringe  it  to  the  high  broken  ground  of  Cannock 
Chase.  Both  have  stately  chimney-pieces  with  elaborate  heraldic 
decorations,  and  are  richly  panelled  with  Corinthian  pilasters 
and  a  genealogical  frieze — we  heard  it  called  “  geological  ” — like 
that  at  Hunstanton  Hall  in  Norfolk.  Many  of  the  other  rooms 
are  dismantled,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  the  rambling  structure 
has  so  forlorn  and  ghostly  an  air  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  be 
alone  in  it  on  a  dark  November  evening.  But  its  capabilities  are 
great,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  cultured  taste  and  an  unlimited  purse,  it 
might  easily  be  made  to  blossom  forth  into  much  stately  beauty. 
When  we  remember  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
about  1792,  the  Castle  was  used  as  a  cotton-mill,  and  that  the 
Hall  became  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
its  present  condition  is  only  one  onward  step  in  its  rise,  and  that 
better  days  are  in  store  for  it.  The  Castle  mill,  worked  by  the 
Anker,  close  above  the  Lady  Bridge,  occupies  the  site  it  did,  it 
may  be  a  thousand  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  large  modernized 
brick  establishment  far  too  thriving  for  a  thought  of  the  picturesque 
to  intrude.  As  late  as  Elizabeth’s  reign  tins  was  the  only  mill 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tamworth.  Sir  Humphry  Ferrers 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  forbidding  the  townsmen  to  carry  their  corn  elsewhere  to 
be  ground  or  even  to  use  handmills  at  home.  If  not  ground  at 
bis  mill,  the  Tamworthians  must  have  no  flour  or  meal  at  all. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edith ;  but  to  which  of  the 
three  sainted  Royal  Saxon  ladies  bearing  that  name  we  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  decide.  Edgar's  daughter,  the  Abbess  of 
Wilton,  at  whose  supposed  sanctity  Canute  is  reported  to  have 
mocked  and  to  have  been  effectually  convinced  of  his  error  by 
the  offended  saint,  is  the  most  probable  claimant.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  ground  of  the  town.  It  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church,  with  a  Dean  and  six  Prebendaries,  suppressed  and  dis¬ 
persed  at  the  Reformation.  The  endowments  are  in  private 
hands,  and  the  soi-disant  dean  is  a  layman.  Who  was  tho 
founder  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy.  Even  in  Leland's  time 
there  was  no  certainty  about  it.  The  ancient  tradition  assigned 
the  foundation  of  the  College  to  Edgar ;  others  to  Robert  Mar- 
mion,  and  that  he  thought  was  “  more  like  to  be  true.”  It  may 
have  been  an  act  of  reparation  for  Marmion’s  sacrilegious  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  nuns,  of  which  wo  have  spoken  above.  Some  walls 
of  the  Deanery  are  still  standing  to  the  east  of  tho  Church  ;  the 
masonry  has  been  thought  to  be  Saxon,  but  it  is  more  probably 
not  earlier  than  Norman.  The  Church  is  a  stately  edifice,  with 
a  massive  western  tower  of  considerable  dimensions,  presenting 
a  very  interesting  architectural  history.  The  original  fabric  was 
Early  Norman,  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  central  tower.  This 
tower,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case,  was  subsequently  entirely 
removed,  together  with  the  eastern  nnd  western  lantern  arches. 
The  arches  to  the  north  and  south  remain  untouched.  The 
mouldings  are  heavy  and  the  carving  coarse.  They  rise  from 
perfectly  plain  square  recessed  piers.  The  Norman  wall  remains  on 
the  south  side  nearly  to  tho  end  of  a  very  long  chancel.  One 
unaltered  Norman  window  at  the  west  end  now  opens  into  the 
outer  sacristy,  where  the  pilaster  buttresses  of  the  original  south 
wall  are  distinctly  visible.  A  small  portion  of  Norman  work  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  proves  that  while  the 


Church  has  increased  greatly  in  width,  its  length  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  when  first  erected.  There  was  a  great  re¬ 
building  after  a  conflagration  in  a.d.  1257,  which  converted  the 
Church  into  a  Decorated  building,  to  which  in  still  later  times  a 
Perpendicular  clerestory,  continuous  from  end  to  end,  has  been 
added.  The  roofs  throughout  are  low  and  plain ;  unworthy  of 
the  Church.  The  removal  of  the  lantern  arches  and  this  prolonged 
clerestory,  of  thirteen  windows  on  each  side,  has  imparted  an  un¬ 
usual  ellect  of  space  and  height,  which  is  increased  by  the  absence 
of  any  chancel  screen,  save  a  grille  of  Renaissance  ironwork,  in 
which,  greatly  to  its  injury,  great  pointed  holes  have  been  cut  by 
one  of  the  “  eminent  architects  ”  under  whom  the  Church  has 
successively  suffered.  Whether  there  were  aisles  to  the  Norman 
nave  or  not  is  uncertain.  Those  added  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  of  so  great  a  width  as  entirely  to  absorb  the  transepts.  The 
arcade  dividing  the  aisles  from  the  nave  has  noble,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  arches  springing  from  clustered  piers.  The  chancel  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  aisles.  To  the  south  are  large  sacristies.  To 
the  north  stands  St.  George's  Chapel,  as  wide  as  the  transept  and 
entirely  shut  off  from  the  chancel.  No  communicating  arcade  was 
ever  formed,  and  the  old  Decorated  windows  which  still  remain 
in  the  north  wall  look  into  the  chapel,  while  below  them  three 
richly  cusped  monumental  recesses,  containing  monumental  effigies 
of  the  Ferrers  (one  of  whom,  a  certain  Lady  Dorothy,  bequeathed 
her  best  satin  gown  to  make  an  altar-cloth  for  the  Church), 
pierced  right  through  the  wall,  face  both  the  chancel  and  the 
chapel.  The  arrangement  is  curious  and  not  devoid  of  picturesque¬ 
ness.  The  east  window  resembles  the  celebrated  east  window  of 
Dorchester-on-Thames  in  being  divided  into  two  halves  by  a 
heavy  central  block  of  masonry,  which  cries  out  for  decoration. 
Perhaps  a  niche  containing  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint  would  be 
the  most  effectual  mask  of  an  acknowledged  eyesore.  The  tracery, 
like  that  of  too  many  of  the  windows,  is  entirely  modern,  due  to 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  “  eminent  architect  ”  already  referred 
to,  who  some  thirty  years  ago  was  allowed  to  play  sad  tricks  with 
the  building,  altering  the  levels,  putting  in  false  bases,  designing 
windows  and  doors  entirely  out  of  his  own  head,  to  the  complete 
bewilderment  of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  architectural  history 
of  the  fabric.  Happily  the  Church  is  now  in  safer  hands,  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  more  such  falsifications  of  its  history 
will  again  be  perpetrated.  A  huge  mass  of  monumental  marble, 
thirty  feet  high,  presenting  two  life-size,  beperiwigged,  kneeling 
effigies  of  the  Ferrers,  with  hand  on  heart,  gazing  out  appealingly 
on  the  passers-by,  bearing  an  epitaph  written  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale  in  1678,  which  long  encumbered  the  chancel  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  sepulchral  recesses  of  their  ancestors,  has  been  removed 
to  the  tower.  We  think  that  even  the  “  Society  for  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  ”  will  condone  the  act.  The 
tower  itself,  of  Perpendicular  date,  is  low  for  its  great  breadth. 
Each  angle  turret  carries  a  tall  spirelet,  and  a  central  spire  was 
begun  but  not  raised  above  the  hrst  stage.  One  of  the  turrets 
contains  a  curious  and  perhaps  unique  double  newel-stair,  or 
“vyce,”  one  stair  above  the  other,  both  opening  on  the  leads  of 
the  tower,  but  one  communicating  only  with  the  inside  of  the 
Church  and  the  other  with  the  churchyard.  Beneath  the  south 
aisle  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  or  ossuary,  once  filled  with  bones  but  now 
empty.  On  the  north  wall  are  the  admonitory  jingling  lines : — 

O  dominus  dives  non  omni  tempore  vives  ; 

1’ac  bona  dum  vivis  post  mortem  vivere  si  vis. 

In  the  vestry  is  preserved  a  memorial  of  the  bibulous  propensities 
of  former  bellringers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  earthenware  pitcher,  capable  of  containing  some  two 
gallons  of  ale,  with  a  catch-hold  in  front  to  steady  the  vessel 
when  pouring  out,  bearing  the  inscription  in  coarse  letters,  burnt 
into  the  clay,  “Tamworth  Ringers,  1805.” 

The  series  of  registers  reaches  back  to  very  early  times,  and  is 
fairly  complete.  They  contain  many  curious  entries,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  In  1643  one  Mr.  Theophilus  Lord 
was  “  called  to  be  the  preacher  of  Tamworth  by  the  Government 
and  Toune,  but  was  forbid  to  do  any  service  publickly  save  preach¬ 
ing  as  his  duty.”  By  the  following  March,  however,  Mr.  Lord  had 
enlarged  his  ministerial  powers,  which  he  employed  in  the  chari¬ 
table  manner  shown  in  the  following  entry : — “  Buried  the  body 
of  Florence,  daughter  of  William  l’arkes.  Cast  into  the.  ground 
the  body  of  Ellen,  wife  of  Rich.  Essex,  a  popeling."  Such  a  man 
was  exactly  to  the  mind  of  the  then  dominant  party,  and  two 
months  after  this  hideous  display  of  religious  bigotry  we  read  : — 
“  May,  1644. — The  noble  Committee  of  Safety  of  Co.  of  Warwick 
at  Coventry  sitting  desired  Theophilu3  Lord,  their  preacher,  to 
supply  the  whole  duty  of  tho  Minister  in  Tamworth,  the  former 
man,  that  challenged  the  place  to  be  his,  going  away  2  months 
agoe  and  never  acquainting  the  Committee  with  his  mind.”  Seven 
long  years  Tamworth  groaned  under  Mr.  Theophilus  Lord’s 
intolerance.  We  turn  a  low  pages,  nnd  find  tho  entry  of  his 
burial — July  13,  1631. 


M.  lltfGNIEK. 

rpHE  great  actor  who  died  on  Monday  last,  at  tho  ripo  age  of 
-L  seventy-eight,  is  probably  little  more  than  a  name  oven  to 
those  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Comedie 
Franfaise.  Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  lie  left  the  stage, 
and,  during  the  whole  of  his  connexion  with  tho  theatre,  his 
name  was  never  brought  prominently  forward  in  connexion  with 
the  heroes  of  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Corneille,  who  confer  manor- 
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tality  on  those  who  impersonate  them  successfully.  And  yet  few 
actors  have  had  a  larger  share  of  that  feu  sacre  which  inspires  the 
real  dramatic  artist ;  not  one,  we  venture  to  assert,  has  left  a  more 
indelible  impression  of  power  on  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  him.  In  his  own  country  his  reputation  probably  rauks 
higher  than  in  ours.  He  belonged  to  the  Comedie  at  a  time 
when  it  was  essentially  a  Parisian  theatre,  un visited  by  strangers, 
except  the  cultivated  few  who  went  there  for  literature  instead 
of  fashion ;  and  the  parts  in  which  he  first  became  a  popular 
favourite — Figaro,  Scapin,  Gros-Reno,  Pasquin,  and  the  like — are 
so  essentially  French  that  few  foreigners  can  appreciate  their 
peculiar  flavour.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  when 
he  undertook  certain  modern  parts,  which— thanks  to  his  render¬ 
ing  of  them — achieved  a  great  success,  that  his  name  became 
widely  known,  and  bis  talents  recognized  as  they  deserved  to  be  in 
other  countries  beside  his  own. 

Fran^.ois-Joseph-Philocles  Regnier  was  born  in  Paris  in  1807. 

It  is  said  that  he  played  the  Roi  de  Rome  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  in  a  piece  called  Paris,  Rome,  et  Vienne,  brought 
out  at  the  Odeon  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Napoleon's  heir.  If 
this  story  be  true — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authen¬ 
ticity — his  family  must  have  had  some  connexion  with  the 
stage.  Young  Regnier,  however,  was  sent  to  a  school  presided 
over  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Oratory,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  hard-working  and  distinguished  pupil,  and  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  painter  or  an  architect.  Like  our  own  Charles 
Mathews,  he  soon  threw  architecture  aside,  and  in  1826  made 
his  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  little  suburban  theatre  of  Montmartre. 
In  the  following  year  he  played  with  success  at  Versailles  in  a 
performance  given  by  the  Comedie  Francaise,  replacing  an  absent 
actor  as  Pasquin  in  Marivaux’s  brilliant  comedy,  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour 
et  du  Hasard.  As  at  this  time — if  the  date  of  his  birth  be  correct 
— he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  old,  it  is  clear 
that  his  vocation  for  the  stage  must  have  been  very  decided  to 
have  enabled  him  to  make  his  mark  by  the  side  of  the  distinguished 
artists  with  whom  an  accident  had  associated  him.  After  this 
successful  debut  we  find  him  in  the  provinces,  playing  at  Metz 
and  Nantes,  where  in  those  days  there  were  good  permanent  com¬ 
panies  ;  and,  finally,  after  lour  years  of  hard  work,  he  returned  to 
Paris  as  a  member  of  the  company  of  the  Theatre  du  Palais 
Royal,  where  he  appeared  in  June  1831.  Fie  had  signed  an 
engagement  there  lor  three  years ;  but  the  manager  sooii  found 
that  lie  had  obtained  the  services  of  an  artist  who  would  be  better 
employed  elsewhere,  and  cancelled  the  engagement  on  condition 
that  he  went  to  the  Theatre  Frangais.  It  is  worth  noticing— at 
a  time  when  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  being  insisted  upon 
as  an  institution  deserving  of  immediate  imitation  in  this  country 
— that  Rdgnier  made  a  successful  debut  as  an  actor  without 
any  preliminary  training  whatever,  except  what  he  may  have 
obtained  for  himself  by  taking  lessons  in  elocution,  practising 
in  private  theatricals,  and  attending  theatres  as  a  spectator.  In 
his  case  this  somewhat  desultory  training  was  evidently  sufficient  I 
to  enable  him  to  give  distinct  promise  of  future  excellence,  which 
was  developed  by  the  four  years  of  provincial  experience.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  despise  this  sort  of  training;  but  those 
who  do  so  forget  the  importance  of  being  compelled  to  learn  in 
quick  succession  parts  of  the  most  diverse  character  in  farce, 
comedy,  drama,  tragedy,  and  to  try  to  develop  them  before 
audiences  which  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  vindicate  their  position 
as  critics  by  exposing  the  slightest  defect  of  memory  or  lault  of 
gesture.  Regnier ’s  biographer  and  friend,  M.  Georges  d’Heylli, 
from  whose  careful  researches  we  borrow  these  details,  has  com¬ 
puted  that  he  appeared  in  more  than  two  hundred  different  parts 
in  these  four  years.  Many  of  these  were  probably  extremely 
short ;  but  the  enumeration  of  their  total  number  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  versatility  which  must  be  engendered  in  such  a  school. 

At  the  Comedie  Fran§aise,  where  Regnier  made  his  debut, 
November  6,  1831,  he  appeared  on  seven  successive  days,  first  as  ; 
Figaro  in  Le  Manage  de  Figaro,  secondly  as  Figaro  in  Le  Barbier 
de  Seville,  and  subsequently  in  five  similar  characters,  of  which  j 
the  most  important  are  his  old  part  of  l’asquin,  and  Gros-Rene  J 
in  Moliere’s  Legit  Amoureux.  He  is  said  to  have  been  thoroughly 
successful  from  the  first,  and  to  have  rapidly  risen  in  popular 
favour.  These  artificial  valets  de  comedie,  however,  which  are  all  ; 
but  variations  on  the  same  string,  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
artist's  reputation ;  audit  was  not  until  M.  Scribe  brought  out 
Bertrand  et  Raton  in  1833,  in  which  Regnier  played  Jean,  the 
amusing  and  mischievous  shopman,  that  the  public  began  to 
appreciate  him  as  his  talents  deserved.  After  this  his  career  was 
a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  each  new  part  of  importance  which 
he  assumed  was  eagerly  watched  for,  and  its  peculiar  excellences 
were  discussed  and  debated  alike  by  audience  and  bv  critics.  The 
same  industrious  researcher  whom  we  have  already  quoted  has 
discovered  that  during  the  forty-one  years  which  Regnier  spent  at 
the  Comfidie  he  assumed  in  all  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
parts.  In  those  days  new  pieces  were  much  more  frequent  than 
they  are  now,  and  many  of  these  parts  belonged  to  plays  which 
either  failed  or  had  but  a  transient  success;  but  there  are  some 
which  wiil  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  as,  for  instance,  Don 
Annibal  in  L'Aventuriere,  Julian  Chabriere  in  Gabrielle,  Michonnet 
in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Noel  in  La  Joie fait.  Rear,  Ilenri  Dumont 
in  Le  Supplice  d  une  Femme,  and  the  traveller  in  Le  Village.  Of 
all  these  parts,  except  Michonnet,  we  can  speak  from  personal 
recollection.  Rdgnier  was  one  of  those  actors  who,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  If  we  had  to  sum  up  his  character¬ 
istics  in  one  word,  we  should  employ  that  misused  substantive 


“  earnestness.”  The  personality  of  the  actor  was  lost  in  the 
character  which  he  assumed.  Even  in  parts  where  he  had  not 
the  assistance  of  costume  or  “  make-up  ”  he  was  never  Rdgnier, 
but  always  the  personage  intended  by  the  author.  His  small, 
delicate  features,  thin  lips,  aud  spare  figure  could  never,  even 
in  his  younger  days,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  those  broadly 
comic  effects  which  are  so  delightful  in  his  friend  and  pupil  M. 
Coquelin.  (The  St.  James's  Gazette,  by  a  very  odd  blunder,  has 
said  that  M.  Got  wras  Rfignier’s  pupil.  Now  M.  Got  began  learning 
in  1841.  Rdgnier  began  teaching  in  1854.)  Regnier’s  valets  were 
more  remarkable  for  cunning  and  readiness  of  resource  than  for 
reckless  gaiety,  and  he  indicated  his  sense  of  the  inferiority  of  his. 
opponents  by  a  contemptuous  laugh  which  would  have  become 
Mephistopheles.  His  Don  Annibal  was  wonderfully  picturesque. 
He  was  the  soldier  of  fortune  stepped  out  of  a  canvas  by 
Spagnoletto — bronzed,  weather-beaten,  scarred,  ragged;  with  all 
the  swaggeringairs  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  bully  aud  a  coward. 
In  this  creation  his  early  training  in  Beaumarchais  and  Moliere 
was  easily  recognised  ;  but  gradually,  as  he  became  older,  he 
assumed  parts  which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  which  he, 
had  no  rival.  Probably  no  actor  has  ever  played  a  serious  part  in 
modern  dress  as  Regnier  played  it.  He  sought  no  help  from  facial 
grimaces  or  bodily  contortions  ;  he  would  have  scorned  to  express, 
emotion  by  flinging  himself  on  to  a  sofa  and  embracing  the  pillows  ; 
he  did,  simply  and  impressively,  what  the  person  represented 
would  have  done  in  the  circumstauces,  and  looked  as  he  might 
have  looked  had  he  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  sudden  shock, 
of  some  terrible  calamity.  Rdgnier’s  light  easy  manner  in  the 
opening  scenes  was  only  a  bubble  on  the  surface ;  and  when  the. 
crisis  came  the  burst  of  emotion  was  all  the  more  terrible  from  the 
calm  which  had  preceded  it.  Not  less  remarkable,  in  a  very- 
different  way,  were  his  Michonnet  and  his  Noel,  both  of  whom, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  old  men.  Here,  again,  his  power 
of  impersonation  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  both  he  became, 
the  person  represented  so  successfully  that  we  have  heard  a 
very  competent  judge  of  acting  say  that  in  the  last  act  of 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  where  Regnier  and  Rachel  were  on  th& 
stage  together,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  moved  the  audi¬ 
ence  most — the  dying  actress  or  the  old  stage-manager  sobbing  over 
his  pupil.  Equally  wonderful  was  his  creation  of  the  old  servant 
in  La  Joie  fait  Reur,  of  which  M.  Got  still  preserves  for  us  a. 
faithful,  but  by  no  means  servile,  imitation.  It  was  in  this  part 
that  Regnier  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage,  April  10,  1872,  alter 
forty-one  vears  of  laborious  service  as  an  actor  at  the  Comfidie 
Francaise.  For  many  years  he  continued  to  aid  the  Theatre  with 
advice  and  instruction  ;  but  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to- 
reappear,  though  many  parts  of  great  interest  were  offered  to  him  p 
and  we  believe  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  would  have  asked  him  to  play 
Triboulet  in  Le  Roi  s' Amuse  had  he  not  known  that  the  request, 
would  certainly  be  met  with  a  refusal. 


TRAWL  FISHING. 

THE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trawl  Fishing, 
will,  we  fear,  fall  a  long  way  short  of  the  expectations  that, 
were  formed  of  it  when  the  inquiry  was  instituted  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  marred  by  two  serious  defects — a. 
failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  evidence,  and  a  want  of  bold¬ 
ness  in  suggesting  remedies.  The  subjects  which  the  Commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  divide  themselves  under  two  head¬ 
ings,  which  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct ;  and  in  this  respect, 
the  Report  is  quite  correctly  framed.  The  line  and  drift-net 
fishermen  complain  in  the  first  place  that,  while  their  tackle  is 
out,  the  trawlers  come  along,  and,  either  with  malice  prepense  or 
by  want  of  care,  sweep  past  them,  violently  breaking  or  carrying 
away  parts  of  the  gear.  This,  of  course,  is  an  old  story ;  and 
attempts  have  been  made  ever  since  1868,  by  means  ot  both 
municipal  and  international  Acts,  to  put  a  check  upon  the  in¬ 
jurious  proceedings  of  the  obnoxious  craft.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  the  provisions  of  these  enactments,  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  admit  that  they  are  inadequate  to  afford  to  the  sufferers 
that  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  that  some  largely- 
extended  powers  must  be  given  to  the  Fishery  officers  and  other 
authorities  to  cope  with  an  acknowledged  evil.  For  this  purpose 
they  recommend  that  the  identification  of  the  offenders  should  be 
made  more  easy  by  compelling  them  to  paint  their  registered 
number  and  letters  on  the  quarter  of  their  vessels  as  well  as  on 
the  bow ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  only  a  very  short  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one,  moreover,  which  will  be  of  no 
benefit  whatever  at  night,  during  the  time  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  is  done.  Probably  the  only  efficient  remedy 
would  be  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  trawling  at  night ;  but  this  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Commissioners  altogether  disapprove.  It  would  no- 
doubt  be  too  severe  a  measure  to  adopt  at  all  generally  ;  but  we 
confess  an  inability  to  see  why  certain  districts  should  not  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year  be  kept  free  from  trawlers,  aud  we  1  ail  to 
find  in  the  Report  any  valid  reasons  for  retusing  such  a  modified 
form  of  restriction.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  trawler  which 
has  wilfully  or  heedlessly  damaged  a  line  or  drift-net  has  been 
identified,  the  Commissioners  further  admit  that  the  remedies  now 
provided  by  law  are  inadequate  for  their  intended  purpose.  I  he 
expense  and  waste  of  time  involved  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages 
usually  prevent  the  sufferers  from  going  to  law,  while  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1868  and  of  1883  have  proved  still  mare 
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inoperative,  owing  chiefly  to  doubts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  courts,  and  to  the  responsibility  for  costs  which,  under 
the  former  Act  at  least,  was  cast  upon  the  prosecutors.  1  he  8th 
recommendation  made  in  the  Report  suggests  a  more  speedy 
and  inexpensive  mode  of  recovering  compensation ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  practical  of  all  the  proposals 
made  in  it.  But  a  hardly  less  urgent  requirement  is  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  far  more  efficient  staff  of  sea  police.  At  present  the 
officers  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  are  condemned  to  set  about 
their  duties  of  supervision  in  two  miserable  old  vessels  which 
were  described  by  Professor  Ewart  as  “  practically  useless.’’  One 
is  a  wretched  gunboat  forty  years  old,  appropriately  named 
the  Jackal,  and  the  other  a  cutter,  miscalled  the  Vigilant, 
which  is  too  absurdly  inefficient  even  to  be  used  for  the  work. 
England  has  no  Fishery  Board ;  and  such  authorities  as  exist  are 
even  worse  off  than  the  Scotch.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
one  of  the  first  measures  imperatively  required  is  a  fitting  out 
of  some  powerful  steam  cruisers  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  supervising  officers.  Thus  much  the  Report  suggests ;  and 
although,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  proposals  on  this  side  of  the 
question  might  have  been  more  wide-reaching,  and  expressed  in 
more  forcible  language,  still  they  are  all  based  upon  a  correct  view 
of  the  abuses  now  existing. 

The  same  thing  cannot  he  said  of  that  part  of  the  Report  which 
relates  to  the  second  series  of  complaints  made  by  the  aggrieved 
fishermen.  These  charge  the  trawlers  with  having  seriously 
diminished  the  stock  of  sea-fish  and  destroyed,  not  only  the  food 
they  live  upon,  but  also  the  very  ground  upon  which  they  live. 
It  is  alleged,  first,  that  the  dragging  of  the  trawl-irons  at  each  end 
of  the  beam  and  of  the  chain  or  heavy  rope  between  them,  which 
touches  the  bottom,  crushes  and  kills  the  small  fish,  the  spawn, 
the  small  and  soft  crustacece,  and  also  tears  up  or  lacerates  and 
spoils  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  which  serve  as  food  for 
various  kinds  of  fish.  Secondly,  that,  by  the  same  action  of  the  iron 
heads  and  chain,  if  not  of  the  beam  itself,  the  bed  of  the  sea  is 
torn  up  and  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fish  either  cannot 
or  will  not  remain  there.  Mr.  Owston,  of  Scarborough,  says : — “  I 
believe  the  places  where  there  was  rough  ground  were  the  places 
that  the  fish  went  to  dwell  on.  When  it  is  all  torn  up  there 
cannot  be  any  food  for  the  fish  to  resort  to.  I  believe  the  trawl-net 
has  destroyed  the  food.  The  cod-fish  at  times  will  come  in,  but  they 
will  not  stop  there,  because  there  is  no  food  for  them.”  Thirdly,  it 
is  said  that  the  trawlers  do  actually  bring  up  in  their  nets,  especially 
when  the  mesh  is  small,  considerable  quantities  of  immature  fish, 
most  of  which  are  perhaps  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  but  in  a  state 
so  damaged  that  they  cannot  live,  partly  by  reason  of  the  pressure 
of  the  net  itself  or  rubbing  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
partly  by  being  trampled  under  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  smack. 
Finally,  there  is  a  strong  and  most  natural  impression  that  the 
waters  round  our  shores  are  overfished,  and  becoming  exhausted. 
F'or  this  result,  if  it  is  established,  the  trawlers,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  steam  trawlers,  must  be  held  responsible.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  sea  is  free  to  all,  and  that  the  trawlers  have  as 
much  right  to  be  there  as  the  others.  But  this  is  a  rough  and 
ready  argument  that  will  not  really  hold  water.  If  trawling  by 
itself  could  be  shown  to  be  destined  to  exhaust  the  stock,  whereas 
line  and  drift  fishing  could  not,  and  if  it  were  evident  that  one  sort 
of  occupation  must  give  way,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  trawlers  should  go  first.  Such  are  the  articles 
of  impeachment  formulated  by  the  more  antiquated  class  of  fisher¬ 
men,  who  use  lines  and  floating  nets,  against  the  owners  of 
trawling  vessels.  And  they  are  supported  by  an  enormous  mass 
of  evidence  given  by  practical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  coasts.  It  was,  of  course,  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
trawlers  themselves  should  come  and  foul  their  own  nests  by  de¬ 
claring  that  they  bad  spoiled  the  supply  of  fish.  But  even  these 
men  admitted  freely  the  great  decrease  in  many  sorts  of  fish  that 
had  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  steam  trawling.  A  great 
many  men,  moreover,  who  had  been  trawlers,  but  had  retired  or 
betaken  themselves  to  other  sorts  of  fishing,  came  forward  and 
denounced  the  beam  trawl  as  a  barbarous  and  destructive  style  of 
fishing.  Some  of  these  undoubtedly  had  interested  motives  in  thus 
attacking  a  rival  handicraft ;  but  others  seem  to  have  been  impartial 
critics,  and  their  view  is  supported  strongly  by  the  testimony  of  the 
lish-curers  and  fish-dealers,  who  could,  as  one  may  suppose,  have 
hud  no  particular  object  either  in  over-stating  the  extent  of  the 
decrease  in  sea  fish  or  in  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  the  trawlers 
unless  these  latter  were  really  accountable  for  it.  Again,  there  is 
the  mute  but  cogent  evidence  afforded  by  a  serious  rise  in  the 
price  of  best  fish — a  fact  which  was  virtually  undenied,  ulthough 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners.  Had 
there  not  been  a  substantial  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  live  fish, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  with  the  improved  apparatus  now  used  and 
the  increased  number  of  vessels  there  must  have  been  a  diminution 
in  prices  at  the  fish  markets. 

This  evidence,  strong  as  it  is,  has  made  but  little  impression 
upon  the  Commissioners.  They  admit  that  within  territorial 
waters  there  has  been  some  decrease  in  flat  fish  and  haddock  ;  but, 
instead  of  declaring  that  the  loss  has  occurred  all  along  the  coast, 
they  for  some  reason  confine  the  admission  only  to  certain  coasts 
or  districts.  And  in  extra-territorial  or  “  offshore  ”  waters  they 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  decrease  of  take,  except  in  tho  case 
of  soles.  The  expression  “  decrease  of  take  ”  is  not  a  good  one, 
for  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain,  not  whether  more 
boats,  going  longer  voyages,  as  they  do  now,  could  catcli  an  equal 
number  of  fish,  but  whether  each  boat,  fishing  as  it  did  some 


years  ago,  could  make  as  good  a  living  out  of  it.  If  not — and 
the  Commissioners  apparently  think  not — they  should  have  de¬ 
clared  frankly  that  the  supply  is  diminishing.  But,  besides  deny¬ 
ing  that  general  decrease  in  cod,  ling,  whiting,  and  many 
other  fish  which  is  so  strongly  asserted  in  the  evidence,  the 
Commissioners  also  contradict  the  statement  that  spawn  and 
immature  fishes  are  destroyed  by  the  trawl,  and  make  very  light 
of  the  injury  done  by  it  to  the  food  of  fish.  In  thus  pooh- 
poohing  the  evidence  of  scores  of  practical  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  sea-fishing  they  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the 
testimony  of  scientific  persons.  They  have  developed  a  theory 
that  the  spawn  of  edible  fish  floats  and  does  not  lie  on  the 
bottom  ;  and,  if  they  are  correct,  this  would  no  doubt  dispose  of 
the  contention  that  ova  are  crushed  and  spoiled  by  the  trawl-rope. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  even  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  are  at  all  sure  as  to  the  truth  of  this  comfortable  theory. 
The  next  charge  is  met  by  the  evidence  of  Professor  McIntosh, 
who  was  appointed  to  specially  supervise  certain  fishing  opera¬ 
tions,  and  who  did  with  his  own  eyes  observe  the  shooting  and 
hauling  in  of  the  nets  on  a  steam-trawler  on  ninety-three  occa¬ 
sions.  lie  found  that  some  few  immature  fish  were  brought  up 
by  the  net,  but  that  most  of  them  were  dabs  and  other  species 
of  trifling  value,  and  that  small  crabs  or  lobsters  very  rarely 
came  up.  This  result  seems  to  have  proved  to  him  and  to  the 
Commissioners  who  appointed  him  that  small  fish  and  small 
crustacefe  are  not,  as  a  rule,  damaged  by  the  beam  or  rope  or 
irons.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  satisfy  other 
people,  who  cannot  help  remembering  that  a  net  with  wide 
meshes  offers  singularly  good  opportunities  for  undersized  fish, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  to  escape  irom  it  before  they  are  drawn  up 
from  the  sea-bed  to  a  boat's  deck.  A  similar  verdict,  open  to  a 
very  similar  criticism,  is  given  by  the  Frofessor  as  to  the  alleged 
damage  to  the  food  of  fishes.  Such  damaged  food  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  nets  ;  argal,  there  was  no  damage  done.  Such  is  the 
reasoning ;  and  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  carry  general  conviction. 
One  other  passage  in  the  summary  of  conclusions  contained  in  the 
Report  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  shows  how  completely  the 
(  Commissioners  misunderstood  at  times  the  object  of  their  inquiry. 
They  assert  that  “  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  use  of  the  beam 
trawl  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  diminution  of  fish  in  territorial 
waters.”  Now  no  one  in  the  world  ever  pretended  that  it 
was  the  “sole”  cause,  although  there  are  obvious  temptations 
to  a  bad  punster  to  take  liberties  with  the  expression.  The 
question  was,  not  whether  trawl  fishing  had  decreased  the  number 
of  fishes,  while  seining  and  lining  had  by  some  miraculous  means 
increased  it,  or  at  least  done  it  no  harm,  but  whether  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  trawler,  and  especially  by  the  more 
modern  steam  trawler,  was  not  so  much  greater  than  that  done 
by  old-fashioned  systems  of  fishing,  that  if  persevered  in  it 
would  eventually  ruin  the  British  sea  fisheries.  This  vital  ques¬ 
tion  the  Commissioners  have  shirked,  sheltering  themselves  be¬ 
hind  a  plea  that  it  is  “  impossible,”  in  the  absence  of  statistics 
and  observations,  “  to  discover  the  causes  or  measure  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  fisheries.”  We  have,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  vague 
idea  what  the  last  sentence  was  intended  to  mean,  but  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  was  enough 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  to  enable  them,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  to  give  a  far  more  vigorous  expression  of  opinion,  and 
advise  some  much  more  effectual  measures  than  they  have  done. 


TIIE  VOCAL  ACADEMY. 

TnE  pupils  of  tho  Vocal  Academy  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Mme.  Sainton  gave  their  final  con¬ 
cert  last  week  at  Prince’s  Hall.  Henceforth  the  institution  will  be 
under  the  name  and  direction  of  Mrs.  Trickett,  the  sister  of  Mme. 
j  Sainton,  who  was  for  many  years  her  associate  in  its  management. 
]  The  special  object  of  the  concert  was  the  first  performance  of  a 
cantata  for  female  voices  which  Mme.  Sainton  had  completed  a 
few  weeks  before  her  last  illness,  and  which  she  earnestly  desired 
should  be  given  at  the  concert,  as  long  previously  arranged.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  as  well  as  affording  a  worthy 
tribute  to  her  memory,  that  “  Florimel  ”  was  presented  to  tho 
public.  The  lamented  composer  considered  the  cantata  peculiarly 
representative  of  her  powers,  and  she  had  anticipated  hearing  it 
with  great  interest  and  pleasure.  The  result  amply  justified  her 
judgment  of  the  work.  It  is  distinguished  by  rare  freshness 
j  and  melodious  beauty,  the  solo  parts  are  skilfully  characterized, 
and  the  choral  numbers  reflect  the  true  spontaneity  of  inspiration. 
Under  M.  Sainton's  conduct,  with  Mr.  Leipold  at  the  piano,  the 
j  work  was  heard  with  exceptional  advantages.  The  choruses, 

|  which  are  sufficient  tests  of  executive  ability  and  sound  train- 
!  ing,  were  rendered  by  the  young  ladies  with  perfect  precision  and 
j  ensemble.  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  Miss  Hyde,  and  Miss  Amy  Foster, 
who  undertook  the  solos,  acquitted  themselves  liko  artists  who 
may  confidently  look  for  success  in  the  future.  Among  the  more 
striking  numbers  are  tho  bright  and  animated  opening  chorus, 
“Peace  and  plenty”;  the  duet  “  Welcome,  sister,”  in  which  the 
solo  voices  are  supported  with  happy  effect  by  the  chorus ;  tho 
picturesque  and  expressive  chorus  in  E  minor  “0  follow,”  with  its 
changeful  rhythm  and  delicate  harmonies ;  tho  suave  and  melo¬ 
dious  trio,  “  Thou  alone,”  a  canon  in  three  ;  and  the  chorus  in 
1)  minor,  “  See,  from  the  casket,"  moving  and  dramatic  in  effect. 
Tho  efficiency  of  the  Academy  was  further  demonstrated  in 
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Spontini’s  “  Morning  Hymn,”  from  La  Vest.ale,  and  in  Mr. 
Berthold  Tours's  chorus,  “  The  stars  beyond  the  cloud.”  Miss 
Mary  Willis  sang  Rossini's  “  Non  pin  mesta  ”  with  a  brilliance 
and  facility  of  execution  seldom  attained  by  the  mezzo-soprano 
voice.  Miss  Fanny  Moody’s  rendering  of  “  Robert,  toi  que 
j'aime  ”  was  distinguished  by  its  exquisite  finish  and  the  good 
taste  that  avoids  the  introduction  of  cadenzas.  The  second  part 
of  the  programme  was  devoted  to  the  songs  of  Mme.  Sainton, 
and  several  old  favourites,  such  as  “  lie  thinks  I  do  not  love  him, 
“A  voice  from  Heaven,”  and  “Out  on  the  Rocks,  were  excel¬ 
lently  sung  bv  Miss  Amy  Foster,  Mis3  Hilda  Coward,  and  Miss 
Willis.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  sang  an  excerpt  from  Mme.  Sainton's 
“  Thalassa,”  an  unpublished  cantata,  with  irreproachable  art.  One 
other  item  that  was  prominent  among  the  successes  of  the  evening 
was  the  performance  of  Maurer’s  Concertante  for  four  violins,  by 
Miss  Winifred  Robinson,  Miss  Gates,  Miss  Cheetham,  and  Miss 
Cocks,  whose  tone  and  execution  must  have  proved  not  less  satis¬ 
factory  to  their  master,  M.  Sainton,  than  to  the  audience. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

i. 

TO  the  stereotyped  question,  “Is  the  Grosvenor  good  this 
year  ?  ”  it  is  possible  to  return  an  affirmative  ;  and  the  degree 
of  merit  which  enables  us  to  do  this  is  even  more  satisfactory 
than  might  at  first  appear,  for  it  is  reached  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  summer  exhibition  of  the 
Grosvenor  was  opened  there  are  no  pictures  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones. 
Both  by  his  admirers  and  detractors  the  Grosvenor  has  always 
been  specially  associated  with  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s  art,  and  it  was 
felt  in  anticipation  that  a  Grosvenor  without  any  pictures  by  him 
would  hardly  be  a  Grosvenor.  There  are  a  few  other  absentees 
whose  works  have  been  themes  of  controversy  or  of  admiration  in 
former  years.  Conspicuous  among  these  should  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Whistler  and  Miss  Clara  Montalba. 

To  give,  in  the  beginning,  a  brief  account,  Mr.  Watts  contributes 
five  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  great  variety  of  his  powers  as  a 
painter  of  landscape,  allegory,  and  portraits.  The  landscape 
“Ararat”  (172)  gives  the  deep  blue  solemuity  of  the  peaked 
mountain,  dim  and  dark  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  whole 
picture  is  in  one  tone ;  and  the  truth  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its 
colour  will  be  easily  recognized  by  all  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  part  in  mountain  expeditions  before  sunrise,  when 
the  whole  mountain  world  is  steeped  in  blue  of  varying  degrees 
of  intensity.  The  portrait  (14°)  of  Mrs.  F.  Myers  is  a  good 
example  of  Mr.  Watts  as  a  portrait-painter ;  the  other  portraits 
(62)  of  Miss  R.  Gurney  and  (344)  of  the  late  Lord  Hobart  are 
less  striking  ;  but  Mr.  Watts’s  chief  work  of  the  year  is  “  Love 
and  Life”  (30),  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  “  Love 
and  Death  ”  which  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago.  Love  is  here 
made  beautiful  in  the  strength  of  early  manhood;  his  winged 
figure  leads  on  and  supports  the  helpless,  almost  fainting  female 
figure  that  symbolizes  Life.  He  leads  her  up  the  dangerous  rocky 
steep  where  she  could  not  but  fall  were  his  aid  withdrawn  ;  he 
is  her  sure  guide  over  places  where  a  fall  must  mean  instant 
destruction.  The  distance  shows  the  deep  blue  of  the  sheer  pre¬ 
cipices,  and  the  background  is  brightened  by  iridescent  clouds. 
The  tone  of  colour  throughout  is  light. 

With  the  exceptions  previously  mentioned,  nearly  all  the  chief 
artists  of  the  day  are  represented  in  this  year’s  Grosvenor.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  it  is  true,  has  only  one  small  study,  the  back  of 
a  girl’s  head  (80) ;  but  Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  and  Professor  Costa  have  all  contributed  good 
work;  while  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Herkomer,  Mr.  F.  lloll, 
and  Mr.  Napier  Ilerny  also  send  contributions.  Mr.  Millais's 
portrait  of  the  Prime  Minister  (54)  will  provoke  comparison  with 
the  one  he  painted  about  five  years  ago.  The  new  portrait  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  scarlet  and  crimson  D.C.L.  gown; 
the  contrast  of  the  mass  of  colour  heightens  the  pallor  of  the  face, 
which  is  seen  almost  full ;  the  painting  of  the  eyes  is  especially 
fine.  Mr.  Millais’s  only  other  picture  is  a  pretty  child's  head  of 
his  niece,  Miss  Margaret  Millais. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  contributes  no  less  than  ten  pictures,  one 
of  which  occupies  a  principal  place  in  the  large  room,  and  is  the 
one  on  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  artist  has  been  long  en¬ 
gaged.  It  represents  a  part  of  the  audience  at  the  theatre  at 
Athens  during  the  representation  of  the  Agamemnon  ;  the  moment 
chosen  is  that  when  Clytemnestra  announces  herself  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband.  Of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter.  So  wdth  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  portraits,  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise,  a  detailed 
notice  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  _  Mr.  Richmond 
has  also  contributed  a  very  beautiful  and  poetical  landscape,  a 
result  of  his  travels  in  Greece  which  seme  may  perhaps  value 
more  than  his  more  ambitious  picture.  A  captious  critic  might 
complain  that  in  “  Athens  in  a  Mist,  from  the  Road  to  Eleusis” 
(87)  there  is  considerably  more  mist  than  Athens;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  compared  to  the  solid  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  a  really  lovely  "bit  of  landscape. 

Professor  Costa  has  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  sea  with  a  little 
island  dimly  seen  to  the  right  under  a  flush  of  sunset-tinted 
cloud.  “The  Seashore”  (40)  has  been  seen  in  London  before,  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery.  The  impression  it  con¬ 
veys  is  that  of  great  loneliness,  almost  of  desolation.  Mr.  Eugene 
Benson,  Mr.  Corbett,  and  in  some  degree  Mr.  David  Murray, 


appear  to  have  been  under  the  same  good  influences  which  affect 
the  work  of  the  Italian  master.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  receives 
the  flattery  of  imitation  in  Mr.  Matthew  Hale’s  “  In  the  Days 
of  Phidias  ”  (44).  The  best  work  sent  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
is  the  very  lovely  “  Expectations  ”  (81).  This  is  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  colour;  for  pure  delight  in  beautiful  gem-like 
colour  there  is  nothing  in  the  exhibition  that  can  beat  it ;  the 
sapphire  sea,  the  deep  rose  purple  of  the  thickly-blossoming  judas  (?) 
tree,  the  sunlit  marble,  and  the  greenish  robe  of  the  maiden  whose 
“  expectations  ”  are  centred  in  the  little  skill  skimming  across  the 
bay,  make  the  act  of  looking  at  this  picture  a  physical  luxury.  A 
very  striking  picture  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  His 
“  Hypatia  ”  ( 1 1 1 )  is  a  remarkable  achievement ;  the  vigour  and 
power  of  the  drawing  of  the  figure  give  the  picture  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  justify  the  prominent  place  given  to  it  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  Academy  is,  on  the  whole,  disappointing  ;  the  great  people 
are  not  at  their  best,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  really  splendid 
portrait  by  Mr.  Herkomer  of  Miss  Katherine  Grant  (360)  and  a 
fine  picture  by  Mr.  John  Collier  of  Circe  (810),  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  that  on  a  first  view  arrests  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  good  pictures ;  but,  like  the  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,  their  discovery  requires  a  process  of 
distillation  which  is  somewhat  laborious.  The  total  number  of 
works  of  art  exhibited  exceeds  two  thousand.  A  large  new  water¬ 
colour  gallery  has  been  thrown  out  of  gallery  No.  2,  filling  the 
space  formerly  occupied  as  the  refreshment- rooms  ;  and  there  are 
now  in  all  eleven  galleries  for  oil  paintings,  besides  the  three  halls 
for  sculpture,  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  water-colours  for 
black  and  white,  and  a  separate  gallery  for  architectural  drawings. 

Mr.  Orchardson  has  a  large  picture  full  of  portraits  of  the  salon 
of  Mme.  Recamier  (172).  The  picture  is  full  of  vitality  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  grouping  is  particularly  well  arranged. 

Mr.  Millais’s  principal  picture  of  the  year  is  called  “  The  Ruling 
Passion  ”  (212).  An  old  ornithologist,  enfeebled  by  illness,  is 
propped  up  on  a  sofa,  and,  wrapped  in  dressing-gown  and  blankets, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  is  showing  his  treasures  of  brilliant 
plumaged  birds  to  eager  groups  of  children.  Two  chubby  boys 
lean  over  the  invalid  from  the  far  side  of  his  sofa,  their  rosy  young 
faces  contrasting  with  the  old  man's  pallor ;  two  other  children 
and  a  lady  are  also  peering  over  to  see  the  bright  scarlet  bird  in 
the  old  man's  hands ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sola  sits  a  girl,  with 
whom  Mr.  Millais  has  made  every  one  familiar  in  former  pictures, 
with  the  long  brilliant  green  feathers  of  a  paroquet  trailing  from 
her  hand.  Strange  feathered  monsters,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  their  packing-cases,  further  illustrate  “  the  ruling  passion.” 
Mr.  Millais  has  one  other  picture  in  the  large  room — a  portrait  of 
one  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  little  girls,  “  Lady  Peggy  Primrose  ” 
(275),  which  is  a  companion  picture  to  that  of  “  Lady  Sybil 
Primrose,”  by  the  P.R.A.  (281).  The  President’s  principal  work 
is  in  this  room,  the  frieze  “  Music  ”  which  he  has  painted  lor  Mr. 
Stewart  Hodgson.  It  represents  an  elevated  terrace,  with  slender 
pillars  and  trellised  vines.  The  look  of  height  is  given  by  showing 
the  peaks  of  a  distant  mountain  range  in  the  background,  a  very 
beautiful  outline.  A  golden  statue  of  the  goddess  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  frieze,  and  on  either  side  are  a  series  of  graceful  figures, 
some  singing,  some  playing  on  the  lyre,  some  reclining  and  listening. 
A  particularly  lovely  group  of  three  singing  children  on  the  left 
recalls  some  of  the  figures  in  Luca  della  Robbia’s  marble  frieze 
of  singing  children  at  Florence.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  “  Sheep 
Stealers  ”  (24)  is  a  bright  moonlight  scene.  The  thieves,  one  a 
man  and  one  a  dog,  are  cowering  behind  a  low  wall ;  the  lurtive 
attitude  of  the  man  is  very  expressive,  and  the  upraised  hand  with 
which  he  enjoins  silence  and  caution  on  his  companion  is  equally 
good.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  across  the  rolling  moorland, 
the  silly  sheep  are  coming  in  troops  towards  their  enemies.  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee  only  contributes  one  picture  this  year,  “  Chivalry  ” 
(53),  to  which,  as  to  others,  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

Mr.  Holl  has  some  exceptionally  fine  portraits  in  this  year’s 
Academy.  Among  his  most  noteworthy  portraits  are  those  of 
Lord  Dufferin  (21 1),  of  Lord  Hampden,  the  late  Speaker  (213), 
and  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia  (219).  Mr.  Long  has 
sent  his  usual  contingent  of  Eastern  maidens,  with  large,  tearful, 
dark  eyes  and  mournful  expression.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  sends  two 
pictures.  One,  called  “  A  Reading  from  Homer”  (276),  represents 
such  a  scene  as  the  name  of  the  artist  usually  suggests— a  marble 
terrace,  forming  part  apparently  of  a  splendid  palace  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  on  which  are  seated  a  group  listening  to  the  reading ;  a 
man  clad  in  goatskin  reclines  in  the  foreground ;  the  reader  is 
emphasizing  his  expression  by  impassioned  action ;  some  of  the 
audience  are  entranced,  others  are  a  little  distracted  by  a  romance 
of  their  own.  The  crowns  of  flowers  and  all  the  details  are 
painted  with  the  artist’s  usual  delicacy  of  craftsmanship.  His 
other  picture  is  not  in  the  same  line.  It  is  a  remarkably  powerful 
portrait  of  a  young  girl,  the  artist’s  youngest  daughter  (386).  Mr. 
Ouless  hardly  does  justice  to  the  vehement  expression  and  over¬ 
flowing  enthusiasm  of  his  sitter,  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Kenned  v, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  (164).  Mr.  Goodall  s 
“Gordon's  Last  Messenger”  (432)  represents  an  armed  Arab 
mounted  on  a  camel  crossing  the  desert,  which  is  strewn  with 
ghastly  relics  of  disaster  in  the  shape  of  camel  skeletons,  round 
which  prowl  or  hover  jackals  and  birds  of  prey.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  a  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete  preliminary  sketch  by 
merely  calling  attention  for  the  present  to  Mrs.  Butler  s  tine  work 
“After  the  Battle”  (1081). 
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THE  THEATRES. 

THE  present  performance  of  “  Ours ”  at  the  Haymarket  has  keen 
recognized  as  somewhat  ineffectual.  "W  riters  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  question  whether  the  play  or  the  players  were 
at  fault.  Apart  from  its  one  most  striking  incident,  the  departure 
of  “Ours”  for  the  Crimea,  the  fibre  of  the  piece  is  very  slight.  No 
obvious  danger  threatens  the  hero,  and  to  awaken  the  sympathy 
that  is  born  of  apprehension  danger  must  be  obvious.  It  is  felt 
that  he  will  claim  his  bride ;  the  dramatist  has  dallied  very  feebly 
with  the  idea  that  Prince  Perovsky  can  by  any  possibility  prove  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Angus  MacAflister  in  the  affections  of  Blanche 
Have.  The  misunderstanding  between  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Shendrvn  does  not  even  create  passing  interest.  The  personages 
take  so'slight  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  great  an  impression  the  scene  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  the  marching  of  the  regiment,  always  creates  when 
the  comedy  is  well  played.  The  occupants  of  Lady  Shendryn’s 
drawing-room  do  certainly  realize  the  situation.  We  can  readily 
believe,  we  cannot  indeed  at  the  moment  doubt,  that  they  are 
looking  at  the  troops  whose  march  we  hear  as  the  band  plays 
and  the  officers  give  the  word  of  command.  It  is  essential  that 
the  slightness  of  the  piece  should  be  disguised  by  the  skill  of  the 
actors.  Weakness  on  the  part  of  any  one  reveals  the  weakness 
of  the  whole  composition ;  and  here  several  places  are  weak. 
More  dexterity  than  was  supposed  to  be  requisite  is  needed  for 
the  representation  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  plays.  At  the  Haymarket 
the  Lady  Shendryn,  to  begin  with,  fails  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  part;  the  Sergeant  Jones  is  very  deficient  in  humour,  and 
lacks  that  suggestion  of  pathos  which  is  demanded  from  the 
soldier  on  the  eve  of  his  departure ;  the  MacAlister  reminds  us 
rather  of  an  amateur  Romeo  than  of  the  devoted,  simple-minded 
young  soldier ;  the  Blanche  is  very  graceful  and  gentle,  but  no 
more.  Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire  further  why  the  comedy  is  less  effective  than  it  used  to  be. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  reproduces  all  that  was  pleasant  in  her  Mary 
Netley;  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  again  his  study  of  Hugh  Chalcot. 
These  two  performances  still  have  merit,  notwithstanding  the 
tendency  to  overdo  the  business  of  the  hut  scene,  in  which, 
to  the  irreverent,  a  suggestion  of  pantaloon  and  columbine 
may  even  be  conveyed.  Actor  and  actress  work  too  hard, 
nor  is  their  labour  notably  discreet.  Mr.  Kemble  adapts  him¬ 
self  well  to  the  part  of  Sir  Alexander  Shendryn,  and  Mr. 
Brookfield,  striking  out  a  new  line  for  himself  as  is  his  cus¬ 
tom,  makes  Prince  Perovsky  something  more  than  possible.  Such 
nobles  live  end  would  probably  bear  themselves  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  Perovsky  bears  himself  here.  But  comparative 
strength  on  the  part  of  half  the  cast  does  not  compensate  for 
positive  feebleness  on  the  part  of  the  other  half,  and  here  may  be 
found  the  explanation  why  the  interest  occasioned  was  languid. 
As  for  allusions  to  antagonism  with  Russia,  which  some  people 
seem  to  have  supposed  would  stir  the  audience,  these  allusions 
were  designed  for  no  such  purpose  and  could  have  no  such 
effect.  The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  has  stated  in  its  violently  pro- 
Russian  anti-English  pages  that  “  the  name  of  Russia”  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  “respectful  silence.”  To  speak  of  respect  for  the 
name  of  Russia  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  respect  for  the 
politics  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  When  Mr.  Robertson  wrote  his 
play  Russia  had  not  recovered  from  the  insignificance  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced  by  the  Crimean  War.  She  was  defeated 
and  disgraced,  and  the  Russian  Prince  was  allowed  to  express  his 
faith  in  his  country,  so  that  his  defeat  might  have  more  poignancy. 
The  ascendency  of  England  was  so  unquestioned  that  Mr. 
Robertson  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  patriotic.  We 
regret  to  add  that  the  advertisements  and  playbills  contain  a  clap¬ 
trap  reference  to  war  with  Russia  which  is  unworthy  and  offensive. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  has  left  the  Lyceum.  She  furnishes  a 
remarkable  example  of  an  actress  whose  reputation  has  been  made 
outside  the  theatre.  Her  pretensions  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  actresses  cannot  unfortunately  be  admitted.  There  have  been 
signs  in  her  acting  that,  with  more  study  and  less  satisfaction  on 
her  own  part  with  the  result  of  a  training  at  once  artificial  and 
incomplete,  she  might  have  done  well.  But  this  is  now  past 
praying  for. 

Of  1 lad  Hoys,  Mr.  Clement  Scott’s  version  of  Clara  Soleil,  now 
being  given  at  the  Vaudeville,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  one  of  the 
familiar  farces  which  deal  with  peccant  husbands  and  women  of 
questionable  character,  married  or  single.  These  frivolous  or 
faithless  spouses  have  detected  each  other  so  often  on  the  modern 
stage  that  the  incident  has  become  no  more  effective  than  the 
annual  dilemma  of  the  clown  who  slowly  grasps  the  fact  that  the 
policeman  is  by  his  side.  Perhaps  Bad  Boys  is  a  little  uioro  vulgar 
than  the  average  piece  of  the  sort  which  generally  finds  a  home 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  The  main  idea  of  the  plot,  which  shows 
how  a  married  man  accompanies  an  unmarried  actress  to  Scar¬ 
borough,  where  circumstances  induce  them  to  pass  as  husband  and 
wife,  is  very  clumsily  brought  about.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  the 
principal  figure  in  the  play,  has  a  quaintly  diverting  style  much 
marred  by  vulgarity.  Mr.  Carton  gives  a  quiet  and  well-considered 
sketch  of  character, and  M.  Marius  shows  an  aptitude  for  this  sort 
of  work.  Miss  Violet  Cameron's  deficiency  of  humour  is  thrust 
into  prominence. 

Mr.  Toole  has  produced  a  farce  of  a  not  strikingly  kind, 
disguised  beneath  Japanese  accessories,  and  called  The  Great  Pay- 
Kin.  Mr.  Arthur  Law  is  the  author,  and  Mr.  George  Grossmith 


has  written  some  songs  which  just  suit  the  trifle.  Mr.  Toole 
plays  the  part  of  a  husband  with  a  jealous  wife.  They  meet  at  a 
show  Japanese  village,  and  in  order  to  escape  observation  the 
husband  assumes  the  dress  of  a  conjuror.  The  popular  comedian 
extracts  a  good  deal  of  fun  from  the  little  piece,  which  is  amusing 
in  its  way. 


THE  INDIGENT  POPULATION  OF  PARIS. 

A  REPORT  lately  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  General  Admini¬ 
stration  of  Public  Assistance  in  Paris  is  of  much  interest  for 
those  who  would  understand  the  economic  condition  of  France,  as 
well  as  for  the  students  of  political  and  economic  thought  in 
Europe.  Everv  three  years  a  census  is  directed  to  be  taken  in 
Paris  of  the  indigent  population.  The  last  census  was  taken  on 
the  last  day  of  1883,  and  the  Report  to  which  we  refer  gives  the 
result.  The  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  refer  to  a  date  now  compara- 
tivelv  old  ;  but  nevertheless  they  have  much  value.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  cf  our  readers  that  during  the  winter  of  1883-4 
there  was  a  marked  revival  of  socialistic  and  anarchical  agitation 
throughout  France ;  that  in  Paris  there  was  a  great  outcry 
respecting  distress ;  that  meetings  of  unemployed  workpeople 
were  held,  and  that  one  or  two  collisions  occurred  with  the  police. 
It  will  be  interesting,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  indigent  population  had  considerably  increased.  France,  like 
our  own  country,  has  suffered  greatly  from  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion,  due  partly  to  bad  seasons  and  partly  to  thecompetirion  of  the 
United  States'  and  India.  It  has  suffered  likewise  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  depression  which  is  general  all  over  the  world.  And,  lastly, 
it  has  suffered  from  the  breakdown  of  the  wild  speculation  that 
reached  its  collapse  in  thebankruptcy  of  the  Union Generale.  Those 
who  took  part  in  that  speculation  were  very  largely  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  members  of  the  aristocracy,  being  driven  from  politics, 
had  thrown  themselves  into  speculation,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Union  Genfirnle  ruined  large  numbers  of  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  wealthy  classes  throughout  France  were  obliged  to 
dispense  with  many  luxuries  to  which  they  were  used,  and  there¬ 
fore  those  who  ministered  to  luxuries  suffered.  But  to  a  large 
extent  the  manufactures  of  Paris  are  intended  to  minister  to  plea¬ 
sure  and  luxury.  Again,  there  had  been  a  wild  speculation  in 
house-building,  and  towards  the  end  ot  1883  that  speculation 
came  to  an  end,  and  it  was  said  that  immense  numbers  of  work¬ 
people  had  in  consequence  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  is 
curious  to  find,  however,  that  the  ceusus  last  taken  shows  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  indigent  poor.  On  the  last  day  of  1880 
the  number  of  indigent  persons  in  Paris  was  123,735 ;  on  the  last 
day  of  18S3  the  number  was  123,324.  In  the  three  years,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  actually  a  decrease  of  41 1.  If,  then,  we  may  trust 
to  this  census,  the  panic  of  three  years  ago  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  building  trade  did  not  cause  the  increase  in  pauperism  and  the 
want  of  employment  generally  alleged.  The  agitation,  in  fact, 
amongst  the  working  classes  must  have  been  largely  artificial.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  the  results  of  the  panic  and  of  the  falling 
off  in  house-building  had  not  made  themselves  fully  felt  at  the 
time  the  census  was  taken  ;  that  the  number  of  unemployed  has 
since  largely  increased  ;  and  that,  if  the  census  were  now  to  be 
taken,  the  condition  of  Paris  would  appear  much  worse  than 
it  was  at  the  end  of  1883.  Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  census  shows  a  slight  improvement  compared  with  1880, 
when  house-building  was  rapidly  being  pushed  on  all  over  Paris, 
and  when  the  Stock  Exchange  speculation  was  at  its  height.  And 
the  fact  is  still  more  curious  because  there  was  a  very  large  increase 
of  indigence  between  1877  and  1880.  In  1877  the  number  of 
indigent  persons  was  113,317;  while  in  1880,  as  we  have  said,  it 
had  risen  to  123,375.  The  increase,  therefore,  in  those  three 
years  was  nearly  10  per  cent.,  while  in  the  three  years  that 
followed  there  was  a  small  decrease.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  agricultural  distress  was  very  great  in  the  three 
years  between  1877  and  1880,  1879  ’u  fact  having  been  the  worst 
perhaps  of  the  present  century  when  tho  whole  of  Europe  is  taken 
together.  Perhaps  to  this  fact  is  due  the  increase  of  indigence  in 
Paris  during  those  three  years,  and  the  better  harvests  that 
followed  1880  may  have  more  than  counterbalanced  tho  breakdown 
of  speculation  and*  the  falling  off  in  house-building.  _ 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  rise  and  spread  of  Socialism  iu 
France  is  generally  attributed  is  the  want  of  a  Poor-law  system. 
There  is,  indeed,  a'public  administration  for  the  relief  of  pauperism, 
but  there  is  not  that  organized  and  complete  system  that  exists  in 
this  country.  Tho  law  does  not  declare  that  every  French  citizen 
has  a  right  to  relief,  which  can  be  enforced  as  regards  the  owners 
of  property.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  want  of  such  a  system 
does  tend  to  propagate  socialistic  notions.  Where  a  population  is 
very  ignorant  and  very  miserable,  it  is,  of  course,  incapable  ot 
understanding  and  embracing  any  philosophic  system.  It  usually 
is  very  discontented,  nnd  ripe  for  mischief.  But  it  is  incapable,  as 
we  have  said,  of  understanding  a  system  like  Socialism.  The 
population  must  have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  intelligence, 
and  the  mass  of  tho  people,  too,  must  be  fairly  well  oil  before  such 
a  system  can  commend  itself.  But  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  great  material  progress  has  been  made,  and  where  never¬ 
theless  n  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  live  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  or  at  least  are  liable  to  sink 
into  pauperism  iu  consequence  of  accident  or  disease,  Socialism 
naturally  commends  itself  when  the  State  makes  great  claims 
upon  the  subject.  In  France,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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present  century,  the  State,  by  the  conscription,  has  asserted  its 
right  to  the  compulsory  service  of  any  or  all  of  its  subjects 
when  required,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  subjects 
should  in  return  expect  compensating  advantages  from  the 
State;  more  particularly  wheD,  as  in  France,  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  have  again  and  again  been  overturned 
and  men’s  minds  have  been  revolutionized  by  doctrines  of  all 
kinds.  The  figures  above  quoted  show,  too,  that  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  indigent  to  give  full 
scope  for  socialistic  doctrines.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire,  France  has  undoubtedly  made  immense  material  progress. 
Her  wealth  has  grown  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  very  decidedly  improved. 
Nevertheless,  so  late  as  the  end  of  1883  as  large  a  proportion  as 
5J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Paris  were  returned  bv  the 
Census  as  indigent ;  roughly,  that  is  to  say,  one  out  of  every  18 
persons  was  in  need  of  relief  from  the  Public  Administration.  This 
was  about  twice  the  proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  from 
the  rates  in  London.  The  systems  in  London  and  Paris  are  so 
different  that  a  comparison  between  them  is  not  easv.  To  make 
such  a  comparison  at  all  useful  and  instructive,  a  great  number  of 
qualifying  considerations  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  But 
yet  the  fact  is  significant  that  the  Census  returns  in  Paris  show 
the  indigence  there  to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as,  at  the  same 
time,  official  pauperism  was  in  London.  And  the  figures  are  the 
more  significant  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  an  accidental  and  temporary  increase,  but  rather  the  normal 
state  of  the  Parisian  population  for  at  least  three  years.  It  is 
evident  that  so  vast  a  mass  of  extreme  poverty,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  France,  does  offer  a  favourable  recruiting-ground 
for  the  propagandists  of  Socialism,  and  that  there  fore ''it  is  no 
fanciful  imagination  which  ascribes  in  part  at  least  to  the  absence 
of  a  regular  Poor-law  system  the  strength  of  Socialism  in 
France. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  the  pauper¬ 
ism  of  Paris  may  for  the  greater  part  be  traced  directly  to  the 
vast  public  works  carried  on  under  the  Empire  for  keeping  the 
working  classes  in  good  humour.  Perhaps,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  these  public  works;  but 
it  is  undoubted  that  they  attracted  to  Paris  vast  masses  of 
workpeople  from  all  parts  of  France  and  from  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  that  gradually  the  immigration  of  workpeople  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  an  artificial  creation  of 
pauperism  went  on.  The  first  result  was  an  extravagant  addition 
to  the  debt  of  Paris,  which  compelled  the  City  to  raise  its  octroi 
duties,  and  thus  artificially  to  make  dear  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  City.  The  pulling  down  of  old  streets  and  rebuilding  of  new 
ones  likewise  made  rents  high,  and  in  both  cases  increases  had 
constantly  to  be  made  in  wages.  Then  came  the  war  and  the 
Communist  insurrection,  which  necessitated  further  rebuilding 
and  public  works  of  all  kinds;  and,  finally,  there  came  the  vast 
speculation  in  house-building  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
The  result  of  all  these  causes  was  to  raise  wages  more  and  more, 
to  make  rents  and  living  dearer  and  dearer,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Paris  was  higher 
than  anywhere  else  upon  the  Continent.  Gradually,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  German,  Swiss,  and  Belgian  competition”  began  to 
tell  upon  Paris,  and  many  of  the  manufactures  which  had  at  one 
time  been  peculiar  to  Paris  were  transferred  to  other  countries. 
An  examination  of  the  Census  shows  that  there  were  in  all  47,627 
heads. of  families  returned  as  indigent;  that  of  these  10,796  were 
born  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  33,644  iu  other  departments, 
and  3,187  abroad.  The  immense  preponderance  of  foreigners  and 
provincials  will  here  be  observed.  It  will  be  seen  that  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  were  born  in  Paris  itself,  while  more  than 
three-quarters  were  born  either  in  other  parts  of  France  or  abroad ; 
showing,  as  we  observed  above,  that  it  is  the  system  which 
attracted  workpeople  from  the  provinces  and  from  abroad  that  has 
created  this  vast  pauperism  in  Paris.  As  regards  the  foreigners, 
again,  the  great  majority  of  the  indigent  are  found  amongst 
the  Germans.  In  the  Twentieth  Arrondissement,  for  example,  out 
of  1,425  Germans,  as  many  as  569  are  returned  as  indigents — that 
is,  about  40  per  cent.  In  the  Twelfth  Arrondissement,'  again,  out 
of  774  Germans,  283,  or  about  39  per  cent.,  are  returned  as 
indigents.  Still  further,  as  showing  the  causes  of  the  pauperism, 
of  the  whole  of  the  heads  of  households,  26,050  are  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  as  many  as  29,871  are  without  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  amoDgst  the  adults  the 
women  vastly  preponderate.  The  total  number  of  adults  is  66,359, 
and  of  these  41,792  are  women,  against  24,567  men.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  natural,  as  the  loss  of  their  male  supporters  from  any 
reason  whatsoever  would  throw  some  of  the  women  of  the  family 
into  extreme  poverty.  It  does  not  therefore  militate  against  the 
argument  we  have  been  advancing.  It  still  leaves  the  fact  that, 
taking  men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  into  account,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  indigent  in  Paris  come  from  the  provinces,  and 
from  foreign  countries. 


Even  Schubert's  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  which  opened 
the  concert  contains  so  many  extremely  melodious  passages 
for  special  instruments  that  it  at  times  assumes  a  concerto¬ 
like  character.  The  passages  in  question,  it  should  be  added, 
were  rendered  with  the  feeling  and  expression  necessary  to- 
accentuate  the  isolated  beauties  aud  the  unstudied  charm  of  this 
vague  and  capricious  kind  of  music.  In  this  particular  work  of 
Schubert's  the  attention  is  not  fixed  by  any  large  design  or 
matured  intention,  and  the  Symphony  might  easily,  and  would 
certainly,  grow  wearisome,  were  its  happy  accidents  of  melody 
and  pathos  and  its  original  and  picturesque  treatment  of  certain 
instruments  unmarked  by  the  conductor  and  tamely  rendered  by 
the  executants. 

The  first  of  the  soloists  was  Mr.  Watkin  Mills,  with  an  air 
from  \erdi  3  Vespri  Sicitiani,  His  delivery,  though  good,  is 
mechanical  and  tame,  and  the  hard  work  of  training  seems  to 
have  extinguished  the  fire  of  his  voice.  Mile.  Pauline  Cramer, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Palace,  has  other  merits 
and  other  defects.  Her  choice  was  the  colossal  scena,  “  Ocean, 
thou  mighty  monster,”  the  “Yasto  tremendo,”  from  Oberon,  in 
which  Mile.  Tietjens  used  to  produce  such  an  overwhelming  effect. 
It  is  a  trying  air;  and  though  Mile.  Cramer  produced  it  with 
spirit,  understanding,  and  reai  dramatic  feeling,  her  performance 
was  slightly  marred  by  a  certain  sense  of  effort  and  a  perceptible 
difficulty  in  breathing.  Later  on  she  sang  with  greater  ease  a 
couple  of  Lieder  by  Grieg  and  Brahms.  Signor  Foli  contributed 
Meyerbeers  “II  Monaco,”  a  song  admirably  suited  to  his  very 
exceptional  voice.  Even  those  who  do  not  admire  the  “  basso 
profondo  ”  must  admit  the  excellence  of  his  meth-ad,  and  the  tiro 
aud  vigour  which  distinguish  his  management  of  so  ponderous  and 
unwieldy  an  instrument.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  was  heard  to 
considerable  disadvantage  in  a  commonplace  air  from  La  Juive. 
lie  is  not  essentially  a  dramatic  singer;  and  his  sound  and  finished 
I  style  and  his  clear  delivery  were  thrown  away' on  such  feeble  melo¬ 
drama  as  this  of  Ilalevy's” 

I  he  pianist  was  Mile.  Clotilde  Ivleeberg.  She  was  heard  to 
very  good  effect  indeed  in  Mozart's  delicious  B  Minor  Concerto. 
Iler  exquisitely  graduated  touch  and  her  natural  charm  of  ex¬ 
pression  suit  the  refined  and  graceful  majesty  of  this  class  of 
music  to  perfection.  It  has  been  said  that  Mozart  and  Haydn 
are  “  half  padding  in  other  words,  that  in  their  work  the  part 
ot  inspiration  is  largely  supplemented  by  purely  formal  devices. 
Mile.  Kleeberg,  byT  intelligence  and  delicacy  of  phrasing,  not  only 
brought  out  intrinsic  beauties,  but  showed  the  value  acquired  by 
such  subsidiary  parts  from  their  dependence  upon  and  connexion 
with  the  main  ideas  of  the  composition.  Her  best  effect  was 
in  the  second  movement,  the  “Romanza”;  the  finish  of  her 
method  and  the  beauty  of  the  tones  she  obtained  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  rendering  of  the  principal  theme  are  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  Mr.  John  Bunn,  a  violinist  of  extraordinary  promise, 
seen  here  lor  the  first  time,  chose  for  his  morceau  de  debut  Ernst’s 
Ans  Honyroises,  an  admirable  piece  of  gymnastics  interspersed 
with  passages  of  real  emotional  value.  In  these  latter  the  young 
artist  played  with  a  fresh  and  penetrating  tone  not  often  heard, 
llis  carrying  power,  indeed,  is  remarkable;  in  flights  of  high 
harmonics  every  note  and  every  inflection  were  distinctly 
audible  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  room. 

An  excerpt  Irom  Wagner's  Parsifal — the  “  Verwandlungs— 
musik  ”  and  “  Closing  Scene  ”  from  the  first  act— filled  up  no  small 
part  of  the  afternoon.  The  chorus  of  boys  (“  from  the  dome  ”) 
was  so  rendered  as  to  be  appallingly  discordant.  Moreover,  the 
excerpt  is  too  long  for  concert  uses,  and  becomes  excessively 
tedious  by  reason  ot  the  perpetual  endeavour  to  figure  in  one's 
rnind  the  appropriate  action  aud  scenery,  without  which  much  that 
is  not  unpleasant  is  simply  dull.  The  Tan nhii user  March  and 
Chorus,  the  last  number  on  Saturday,  will,  on  the  contrarv,  always 
prove  acceptable  at  concerts. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  season’s  performances  without  a 
few  words  of  criticism  and  of  thanks.  We  have  been  justlv 
treated  to  much  of  Beethoven  and  to  a  fair  proportion  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Weber.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  some¬ 
what  stinted  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  whose  favour  we  might 
perhaps  have  spared  some  ot  the  more  unsuitable  selections  from 
Wagner.  Handel  ha9  been  simply  ignored ;  and  Gluck,  the 
greatest  name  in  opera,  has  been  almost  as  hardly  used.  As  we 
may  never  hear  upon  the  stage  some  of  the  noblest  dramatic 
music  ever  written,  it  is  only  natural  to  wish  that  part  of  it,  at 
least,  might  be  transferred  to  the  concert-room,  and  that  Mr. 
Ganz  s  brave  lead  (in  Orpheus )  of  a  fewy’ears  back  might  have  a 
certain  number  of  followers.  From  Mr.  Manns,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  revive  old  masters  and  produce  new  men,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  great  deal.  Next  season  let  us  hope  he  will  be 
more  prodigal  of  Gluck.  In  connexion  with  that  which  has  just 
ended,  we  must  thank  him  for  acquainting  us  with  such  music  as 
his  selections  from  Bach  and  as  the  Te  Deum  of  Berlioz,  as  well 
as  for  introducing  such  interesting  contemporary  work  as  that  of 
Goldmark,  Coweu,  Saint-Saens,  Mackenzie,  and  Brahms. 


TIIE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

~J\  TR.  MANNS’S  benefit  concert,  which  brought  the  season  to  a 
-b'-L  close,  was  not  so  well  attended  as  we  could  have  wished. 
The  programme  was  a  long  one,  and  naturally  included  a  great 
number  of  solos;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last 
numbers,  there  was  nothing  entirely  without  the  solo  interest 


TIIE  WATER-COLOURS. 

BOTH  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Institute  make  an 
excellent  show  in  water-colours,  though  the  former,  with 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  of  the  latter,  leaves  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  impression  as  a  collection.  There  are,  we  do  not  doubt, 
fully  three  hundred  water-colours  at  the  Institute  among  its  one 
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thousand  and  sixty-nine  that  are  in  all  respects  equal  in  merit  to 
the  three  hundred  and  six  at  the  Society  s  Galleries.  I  here  is 
also  a  considerable  number  of  drawings  that  should  never  be  seen, 
save  at  the  most  amateurish  of  clubs  or  at  provineia.  bazaars. 
This  is  not  altogether  to  be  avoided,  though  it  certainly  unfavour¬ 
ably  impresses  the  visitor,  who  is  bewildered  by  the  vast  and 
miscellaneous  show  and  forced  to  make  a  second  and  more 
guarded  inspection.  It  would  be  well  tor  criticism  if  the  example 
of  the  conscientious  visitor  were  a  little  more  followed ;  one  oi 
the  more  pleasurable  duties  of  the  critic  the  detection  of  promise 
in  the  midst  of  assured  performance— would  be  better  recognized 
than  it  is.  There  is  more  scope  at  the  Institute  for  the  pursuit  of 
this  stern  and  adventurous  pleasure  than  at  the  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibition,  where  the  limited  space  necessitates  the  rigorous  critical 
selection  that  results  in  a  ht  survival,  and  where  the  members 
work  with  undivided  aims. 

Priority  is  due  to  the  older  establishment.  Most  of  the  more 
prominent  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  this  year.  In  the  school  of  landscape-art  that  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Pall  Mall  galleries  the  show  is  remarkably 
o-ood.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  Mr.  J.  W.  North, 
and  others  who  interpret  nature  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
man  of  facts  and  literal  persuasion — with  a  rapt  and  fervid  idolatry 
of  detail  and  a  passion  for  the  minutest  revelation  of  its  intricacies 
— are  here  represented  with  great  force.  Mr.  Hunts  “  A  Summer 
Paradise”  (5)  and  “Before  the  Blaze  of  Noon”  (18)  are  line 
examples  of  his  finished  and  accomplished  art.  Mr.  Goodwin 
shows  more  diversity,  and  supplies  a  tolerably  complete^ illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  powers  and  defects  in  his  seven  drawings.  1’  rom  the 
visionary,  almost  illusive,  beauty  of  the  “  Porlock  \\  eir  (68),  the 
<•  Ilfracombe ”  (197),  the  ethereal  and  delicate  charm  of  “The 
Delectable  Mountains”  (92),  there  is  an  unaccountable  decadence 
to  such  work  as  the  weak  and  spiritless  “  Goring”  (183).  In 
this  last  we  have  foremost  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  the 
purple  loosestrife  and  other  flowers  in  a  high,  bright  key  of 
colour,  and  extending  beyond  is  a  line  of  trees,  in  another 
plane  and  intermediary,  of  a  dismal  slaty  tone,  not  harmoniously 
massed  and  vague,  but  assertively  touched  in  detail.  The  result 
is  not  merely  weakness,  but  falsity,  and  the  effect  discordant.  31  r. 
J.  W.  North’s  “  Where  the  Midstream  leaves  the  River”  (44)  is  a 
minutely  studied  transcript  of  running,  rippled  water,  of  the  wild 
taDgle  of  coppices  with  a  leafy  distant  vista,  wrought  with 
wonderful  finish  and  expressive  execution.  Mr.  Poynter,  who  has 
deserted  the  figure  for  landscape,  exhibits  one  work  only,  “  One  of 
the  Walls  of  Old  England”  (22),  a  portion  of  landslipped  coast,  a 
little  too  sumptuous  and  hard  in  colour,  but  fresh  and  vigorous  in 
handling.  Nothing  finer  in  atmosphere  or  more  truthful  in  tone 
has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Francis  Powell  than  the  mingled  mist 
and  sunshine  of  “  The  Sunlit  Waters  ”  (30).  Mr.  George  P.  Boyce 
shows  a  number  of  drawings  of  old  grey  buildings  set  in  vivid 
green  pastures,  clean  and  cleverly  executed,  though  somewhat 
stipply  in  effect.  “  The  Opalescent  Sea”  (254)?  by  Mr.  Poweh, 
is  worthy  of  association  with  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  smaller  sea 
studies. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  contributes  several  suggestive  and  clever 
impressions  of  London  streets  and  the  river  Thames.  People  who 
inhabit  this  nether  gloom  would  do  well  to  study  the  “  Ludgate 
Hill”  (129),  with  its  vivacious  actuality,  noble  aerial  perspective, 
and  warm  glowing  atmosphere,  or  the  not  less  effective  vision  of 
London  Bridge  (186),  a  subtle  impression  of  the  ferruginous 
London  sunset  and  its  transligurating  influence.  In  Mr.  Charles 
Davidson’s  “Going  up  the  Hill”  and  in  Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsbury’s 
“The  Duckpond”  (83),  with  its  companion  (84),  the  method  of 
Mr.  North  is  followed  with  some  felicity.  Mr.  Birket  foster  is 
not  well  represented  by  his  large  and  oleographic  work  “  lhe 
Dipping  Place”  (91).  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  “  Banditti  Gambling ” 
(151),  a  woodland  scene,  fine  in  colour  and  romantic  in  feeling, 
has  both  style  and  distinction.  Mr.  W.  Eyre  \\  alker’s  \  orkshire 
landscapes  have  unusual  quality  and  power;  the  best  are  the  im¬ 
pressive  “  Nightfallon  the  Yorkshire  Fells  ”  (53)  an(I  the  “  Autumn 
Morning  in  Wharfedale  ”  (58).  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith  shows  in 
other  works  than  “  A  Ruined  City  ”  (137)  that  he  can  do  better 
things  than  attempt  Turner.  In  air  and  spaciousness,  and  in  dis¬ 
tance  that  suggests  no  limits,  Mr.  Thome  Waite’s  “  May  Day  on 
the  Downs”  (207)  is  excellent. 

Painters  of  genre  and  the  figure  are  rather  les3  prominent  exhi¬ 
bitors  than  in  some  recent  years,  though  Mr.  Carl  Haag  is  most 
effectively  represented  by  three  brilliant  drawings.  Of  these,  two 
are  heads,  “  Ali  Ben  Osman”  (6)  and  “  A  Soudanese  Beauty  ”  (41), 
full  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  colour.  The  “  Bab-el-Mahkamah 
(161 )  shows  a  throng  of  folk  besieging  the  gate  of  justice  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  their  many-coloured  robes  touched  with  glints  of  sunshine 
that  stream  above  the  entrance.  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnsons  “  Lighting 
Up  ”  (216)  is  a  clever  character-study,  and  “  The  Last  New  Pets  ” 
(169),  a  child  fondling  some  spaniels,  is  a  most  harmonious  and 
attractive  composition.  Mr.  Brewtnalls  “The  Three  Ravens 
(116)  is  a  characteristic  attempt  to  illustrate  the  grim  old  ballad, 
not  without  imaginative  insight.  In  his  clever  and  spirited 
“  Towing-path  on  the  Seine  ”  (196)  Mr.  R.  Beavis  gives  a  remark¬ 
able  study  of  horses  in  action.  In  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  the 
accurate  modelling  of  forms,  the  truth  and  freedom  ol  the  draw¬ 
ing,  these  horses  are  admirable.  Mr.  Ileywood  Hardy,  in  his 
“Passing  Showers”  (249),  paints  horses  with  riders  under  the 
shelter  of  trees,  the  horses  glossy  of  coat,  sleek,  well  fed,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye.  The  sentiment  of  “  Absent,  yet  Present  ”  (88)  is 
not  very  happily  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ilenshall ;  but  the  charm 


of  his  drawing  is  sufficient  to  disarm  those  who  may  object  to  its 

title.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  invests  the  surroundings  of  “  An 
Oriental  Glass  Merchant”  (255)  with  much  pomp  and  glory  of 
colour,  skilfully  harmonized.  Several  little  sea  pieces  with  ship¬ 
ping  by  Miss  Clara  Montalba  deserve  mention. 


THE  ALBERT  PALACE. 

NY  well-considered  attempts  to  provide  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people  deserve  recognition  and  support,  and  the  scheme 
that  has  already  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Albert  Palace, 
near  Battersea  Park,  merits  consideration.  The  danger  in  this  and 
in  similar  enterprises  lies  in  a  too-extended  view  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  laudable  ambition  of  promoters  is  apt  to  expand 
beyond  first  aims  until  an  unrealizable  ideal  is  a  lure  to  blank 
failure.  The  special  requirements  of  the  immense  population  in 
the  neighbourhood  should  receive  the  fullest  attention  of  the 
directors.  The  attractions  of  the  Palace  should  primarily  appeal 
to  those  within  easy  reach  of  it,  for  the  outer  circle  of  sightseers, 
who  will  travel  almost  any  distance  to  South  Kensington  or  the 
Crystal  Palace,  are  not  the  section  of  the  community  from  whom 
steady  and  constant  support  may  be  anticipated.  Last  Saturday 
the  promoters  of  the  Albert  Palace  received  a  large  number  of 
those  interested  in  the  intelligent  provision  of  amusement  for 
the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  inspect  the  building.  Sir 
R.  W.  Carden,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  inevitable  luncheon,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  II.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  31.  Hogg,  31. 1’., 
Mr.  Marriott,  M.P.,  and  others.  The  chairman  eloquently  dis¬ 
claimed  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  new  peoples  palace.  He 
was  there  to  urge  its  necessity,  and  to  express  his  sympathy  with 
the  scheme.  Mr.  3Iarnott,  in  a  powerful  appeal  for  support, 
spoke  of  certain  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  Albert  l’alace 
which  at  one  time,  we  believe,  threatened  to  be  serious,  but  are 
now  overcome  through  the  courtesy  of  the  3Ietropolitau  Board  of 
Works.  All  that  was  now  required  was,  Mr.  Marriott  affirmed, 
that  the  Albert  Palace  should  become  known.  It  was  of  little 
use  embarking  on  a  great  enterprise,  erecting  a  commodious  and 
handsome  building,  laying  out  grounds,  projecting  swimming- 
baths,  picture-galleries,  tennis-lawns,  concerts,  and  so  forth,  if 
their  philanthropic  designs  were  to  be  executed  in  darkness.  All 
this  is  exceedingly  true,  and  was  put  by  Mr.  Marriott  with  un¬ 
answerable  force  of  conviction.  For  the  requisite  illumination  lie 
looked  to  the  press.  On  our  part  there  is  enough  to  commeud  in 
the  scheme  to  make  response  easy. 

The  Albert  Palace  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
of  1872,  with  additions  of  considerable  extent.  At  the  vest  end 
of  the  nave,  which  is  473  feet  in  length,  is  an  annexe  designed  tor 
a  concert-room,  in  which  the  great  organ  built  bv  Messrs.  Bryceson 
for  3Ir.  Holmes  is  erected.  This  instrument,  which  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Best,  has  but  one  rival  in  the  world— the  famous  Haarlem 
organ  by  Christian  Muller.  Of  its  capacity  and  tone  and  its 
adjustment  to  the  present  locality,  we  cannot  now  speak,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  concert-room  is  among  the 
best  of  the  kind  in  London.  1'he  admiration  of  all  present  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  imposing  organ  and  the  marble  columns 
in  the  dining-hall  which  once  ornamented  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s 
mansion.  It  appeared  that  one  gentleman  (was  it  3Ir.  Marriott  ?) 
had  observed  to  Sir  Robert  Carden  that  he  considered  these 
columns  to  be  a  wonderful  imitation  of  marble,  which  is  a  sad 
instance  that  truth,  however  unsmirched,  does  not  present  the 
same  aspect  to  all  men.  We  hope  sincerely  that  this  view  of  one 
feature  of  the  Albert  Palace  will  not  be  extended  to  the  whole 
building.  The  organ,  at  least,  is  above  suspicion.  It  animated 
the  congratulations  and  speech  of  all  the  visitors,  and  on  all  sides 
the  question  that  agitated  Artemus  Ward  in  Boston  was  eagerly 
pUt — “Have  you  seen  the  grate  orgin?”  3Iusic  will  be  much 
cultivated,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  31  r.  Allred 
Caldicott,  who  will,  we  trust,  carry  out  his  excellent  intention  of 
forming  his  orchestra  entirely  of  British  musicians.  Iliis  is  not 
only  what  should  be  done,  but  no  difficult  matter  to  determine. 
Mr.  Caldicott  is  too  good  a  musician  to  fail,  among  other  things, 
to  give  the  fullest  interpretation  to  the  phrase  “  popular  concerts.” 
He  knows  to  what  extent  music  is  popular,  and  he  may  bo  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  it  true  significance  in  his  concerts. 

In  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  warm  but  effective  combinations 
of  colour  have  been  tastefully  applied  by  Dr.  Dresser,  while  the 
roof  has  been  set,  under  Sir  Edward  Lee’s  directions,  with  pale 
amber  glass,  which  forms  an  excellent  screen  lrom  the  sunlight. 
The  picture-galleries,  which  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Wass, 
are  spacious  and  well  lighted.  What  is  chiefly  necessary  to  ensuro 
a  prosperous  career  for  the  Albert  Palace  is  that  it  should  bo  not 
only  designed  for  the  people,  but  directed  in  every  particular  and 
with  undeviating  aim  in  a  thoroughly  popular  fashion.  There 
should  be  no  retrogression  towards  cheap  and  tawdry  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  uny  appeal  beyond  the  people's  sympathy  and 
understanding. 


RACING. 

r  P  HE  Leicestershire  Spring  Handicap  of  2,000/.  turned  out  a  suc- 
X  cessful  venture ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  betting  on  it  before¬ 
hand  ;  a  field  of  eighteen  horses  came  out  for  it,  and  the  race  itself 
was  fairly  interesting.  The  good-looking  Borneo,  who  hud  run  half 
a  dozen  times  last  season  without  success,  was  made  first  favourite, 
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while  Blue  Grass,  wlio  had  been  fancied  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  was  second  favourite.  Pizarro,  who  had  not  grown 
much  since  last  year,  was  a  strong  third  favourite,  and  Criterion, 
who  had  improved  immensely  in  appearance  since  last  season,  was 
almost  as  much  liked.  Next  in  popular  estimation  came  Scot  Free, 
the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  of  last  year,  who,  although  heavily 
weighted,  was  considered  to  have  a  12  to  I  chance.  Soon  after  the 
start  Lord  Bradford’s  four-year-old  filly,  Whitelock,  dashed  away 
with  a  strong  lead.  The  first  favourite,  as  well  as  the  second  and 
third  favourites,  ran  very  badly  ;  hut  Criterion  ran  exceedingly  well, 
and  Scot  Free  also  held  a  forward  position.  When  half  the  race 
had  been  run  Whitelock  was  leading  by  half  a  dozen  lengths,  but 
as  she  approached  the  distance  she  was  not  running  so  freely,  and 
Criterion  was  evidently  hunting  her  down.  When  she  came  near 
the  stand  she  looked  beaten,  and  Criterion  fought  his  way  on  until, 
when  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  winning-post,  he  was  at  her 
neck.  Then  his  jockey  raised  his  whip  to  urge  him  to  make  a  final 
effort;  but  instead  of  doing  this  the  horse  made  a  swerve,  which 
enabled  Whitelock  to  struggle  on  and  win  by  a  length.  As  much 
as  33  to  1  had  been  laid  against  the  winner  at  the  start. 

At  Northampton  the  famous  two-year-old,  The  Bard,  was  again 
in  great  form,  and,  fortunately  for  his  backers,  the  bookmakers 
laid  a  fraction  of  odds  against  him  for  the  Althorp  Park  Stakes, 
for  which  he  cantered  home  four  lengths  in  front  of  the  nearest  of 
his  opponents.  The  next  day,  for  the  Ascott  Plate,  odds  of  6  to  1 
were  laid  on  him,  and  on  this  occasion  Archer,  who  rode  him  in 
both  races,  chose  to  perform  his  favourite  feat  of  winning  “  in  a 
canter  by  a  neck.”  This  method  of  finishing  certainly  has  the 
advantage  of  taking  as  little  as  possible  out  of  a  horse,  but  when  a 
jockey  aims  at  winning  in  this  apparently  brilliant  fashion  he  runs  a 
risk,  however  remote  it  may  be,  of  not  winning  at  all.  A  swerve,  a 
stumble,  or  a  jostle  might  make  a  rider  of  one  of  these  unneces¬ 
sarily  close  finishes  wish  devoutly  that  he  had  not  run  matters 
so  fine.  Good  as  The  Bard  is,  he  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  of  a  pretty  colour,  as  he  is  a  sort  of  roan  chestnut.  His 
shape  is  excellent,  and  he  has  plenty  of  muscle,  with  a  wonder¬ 
fully  furnished  top.  The  only  adverse  criticism  we  have  heard 
passed  upon  him  is  that  he  is  a  trifle  light  of  bone  below  the  knee, 
yet  some  people  consider  his  legs  all  that  can  be  wished.  Nine 
horses  ran  for  the  Northamptonshire  Stakes.  Samaritan,  Laveret, 
and  St.  Swithin  were  the  leading  favourites ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  even  placed.  Mr.  Carrington's  three-year-old  filly  Marmora, 
by  Albert  Victor,  won  the  race,  under  5  st.  1 1  lbs.,  from  Althorp, 
under  5  st.  7  lbs.  ;  but  Postscript,  who  was  only  a  neck  behind 
Althorp,  had  come  up  with  a  great  rush  from  the  distance,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics  might  almost  have  won  if  she  had  come 
a  little  sooner. 

The  first  day’s  racing  of  the  season  at  Newmarket  began  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  Craven  Meeting  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
stewards  in  increasing  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  stakes. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans’  Bellona,  a  remarkably  fine  three-vear-old 
that  had  never  run  before,  and  started  at  10  to  x,  won  the  Trial 
Stakes  after  a  splendid  race  with  Cambusmore.  The  Duke  of 
Portland's  Derby  candidate,  Langwell,  was  a  strong  favourite  for 
the  Biennial ;  but,  after  looking  very  like  a  winner  as  he  charged 
boldly  into  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  he  looked  very  unlike  one  as  he 
came  out  of  it  and  allowed  both  Gracchus  and  Aveline  to  pass 
the  winning-post  before  him.  The  race  was  won  by  the  former,  a 
colt  by  Doncaster,  out  of  Cornelia  by  Beadsman,  who  had  been 
unplaced  for  the  Dewliurst  Plate  last  October.  It  was  thought 
that  one  or  other  of  the  three  well-known  horses,  Macheath, 
The  Prince,  or  Scot  Free,  would  win  the  Crawfurd  Plate,  although 
they  were  all  heavily  weighted ;  but,  to  everybody’s  surprise 
and"  the  delight  of  the  ring,  a  long-backed  four-year-old  called 
Ordovix,  who  had  made  all  the  running,  with  only  6  st.  7  lbs. 
on  his  back,  won  the  race  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Each 
of  the  three  favourites  was  giving  him  2  st.  or  more,  and  The 
Prince  and  Macheath  ran  second  and  third  to  him,  within 
half  a  length  of  each  other.  Although  Ordovix  had  run  seven 
times,  he  had  never  won  a  race  before,  and  50  to  1  was  laid 
against  him  at  the  start.  The  next  day  there  was  another 
surprise.  It  had  for  some  time  been  believed  that  Macheath, 
who  won  over  10,000/.  when  a  two-year-old,  would  soon  win  an 
important  handicap.  As  a  three-year-old  he  had  run  unplaced 
for  the  Ascot  Hunt  Cup;  last  year  he  was  unplaced  lor  the 
Cambridgeshire ;  but  this  spring  he  was  backed  at  9  to  1  for  the 
Lincolnshire  Handicap,  and  he  started  first  favourite,  as  we  have 
already  said,  for  the  Crawfurd  Plate.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  to  run  again  for  the  Babraham  Plate,  and  then  backers 
began  to  fight  a  little  shy  of  him.  Queen  Adelaide,  Lucerne, 
"Whipper-in, and  Hermitage  were  all  better  favourites, and  Macheath 
started  at  10  to  i,a  price  at  which  both  Scot  Free  and  Greenwich 
were  equally  fancied.  It  was  under  these  unpromising  conditions 
that  the  good  thing  came  off,  and  that  it  was  “  a  good  thing  ” 
and  no  fluke  or  narrow  victory  was  clearly  proved  by  the  easy 
manner  in  which  Macheath  came  away  a  hundred  yards  from 
home  and  won  by  two  lengths.  Later  in  the  day  the  Derby 
outsider,  General  Pearson’s  colt  by  Hampton  out  of  lied  Rag, 
won  the  Column  Produce  Stakes  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  This 
colt  has  improved  in  appearance  since  last  year,  and  he  ran  well, 
wiiming  in  a  canter,  after  making  the  whole  of  the  running  at  a 
strong  pace  over  the  Rowley  Mile.  Ten  three-year-olds  came  out 
for  the  Craven  Stakes  the  next  day,  and  another  Derby  outsider 
was  made  the  favourite.  This  was  Mr.  R.  Vyner’s  Esterling,  by 
Sterling  out  of  the  famous  mare  Apology.  Odds  were  laid  on  him,  and 
he  won  very  easily  at  last  by  six  lengths;  but  when  it  came  to  earnest  I 


racing,  Archer  had  to  use  his  whip  before  the  colt  would  make  his 
effort,  and  he  was  receiving  10  lbs.  from  Present  Times,  who  ran 
second.  He  is,  of  course,  splendidly  bred,  and,  if  his  legs  should 
turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  his  body,  there  will  not  be  much  cause 
to  find  fault  with  him.  Several  of  his  opponents,  especially 
Present  Times,  Goldsmith,  and  Langar,  are  remarkably  good- 
looking,  and  when  more  fit  are  likely  to  win  good  races.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  the  Newmarket  Handicap,  which  was 
worth  1,000/,,  was  won  by  Pizarro  in  a  common  canter  by  five 
lengths  from  eight  opponents.  After  being  backed  at  5  to  1  for 
the  Leicestershire  Handicap,  he  had  been  unplaced,  so  he  was  not 
very  popular  among  backers,  and  he  started  at  10  to  1.  Some 
great  mistake  was  made  here,  as  the  victory  was  what  is  called  by 
racing  men  “  a  runaway  affair.”  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Craven 
Meeting  was  a  wonderful  success,  and  it  promises  well  for  the 
forthcoming  season  at  Newmarket.  Eleven  horses  ran  for  the 
Biennial  against  the  five  of  last  year.  The  Babraham  Plate  was 
worth  800/.,  and  brought  out  eighteen  starters  against  the  375 1. 
and  six  starters  of  last  year ;  and  the  Newmarket  Handicap  was 
worth  1,000/.,  and  brought  out  nine  starters  against  the  285/.  and 
six  starters  of  last  year.  We  may  add  that  the  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  usual. 

The  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  began  in  beautiful  weather,  but 
with  rather  moderate  racing.  Backers  found  some  little  difficulty 
in  making  a  favourite  for  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  ;  Rennv, 
a  three-year-old  under  5  st.  8  lbs.  that  had  won  a  couple  of  races 
and  been  placed  three  times  last  year,  was  a  decided  favourite  at 
the  start;  but  Criterion,  the  second  in  the  Leicestershire  Spring 
Handicap,  and  Althorp,  the  second  in  the  Northamptonshire 
Stakes,  were  also  a  good  deal  supported.  Criterion  made  most  of 
the  running,  at  a  slow  pace,  during  the  early  part  of  the  race  ;  but 
both  he  and  Althorp  lost  ground  by  running  wide  at  the  awkward 
loops  and  turns  of  the  Metropolitan  course,  while  Renny,  by 
“  hugging  the  rails,”  made  way  and  got  to  the  front.  At  the  road, 
below  Tattenham  Corner,  however,  Renny  was  beaten,  and  then 
Althorp  took  the  lead,  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  won  in  a  canter 
by  a  dozen  lengths.  The  Bard  had  only  one  opponent  for  the 
Westminster  Stakes.  20  to  1  was  laid  on  him,  and  Archer 
allowed  him  to  win  in  a  canter — by  half  a  length  this  time. 

One  of  the  early  favourites  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap 
was  Bird  of  Freedom.  This  three-year-old,  after  starting  at  14  to  1 
for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  had  run  second  to  Bendigo,  and  it  was 
thought  bv  many  good  judges  that  he  might  have  won  if  he  had  not 
swerved  when  his  jockey  raised  his  whip.  Another  horse  much  fancied 
for  the  City  and  Suburban  was  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  strong,  well- 
made,  but  rather  small  horse,  on  excellent  limbs,  who  looked  j  ust  the 
sort  to  run  well  down  the  Epsom  hill;  but  his  detractors  objected 
that  last  season  he  had  been  too  fond  of  running  second.  Thebais 
and  Prism  had  crushing  weights  to  carry,  but  they  are  both  strongly 
made,  and  to  a  sound  horse  that  can  bear  rattling  down  a  hill, 
weight  is  easier  to  carry  at  Epsom  than  on  many  other  racecourses. 
Quicklime  is  a  very  uncertain  horse,  but  he  had  won  this  race  last 
year,  and  he  was  now  to  carry  only  7  lbs.  more.  Highland  Chief  had 
run  second  for  a  Derby — so,  by  the  way,  had  Quicklime — and  horses 
that  have  once  shown  a  preference  for  the  Epsom  course  deserve  a 
certain  amount  of  favouritism  for  races  over  it  in  the  future  ;  but 
there  were  critics  who  considered  Highland  Chief’s  fore  fetlocks 
weaker  than  they  ought  tohave  been  if  the  horse  was  to  dojustice  to 
himself  on  the  long  steep  descent.  MacMahon,  who  had  been  third 
for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  had  been  interfered  with  soon 
after  the  start  for  that  race,  by  an  official  who  was  supposed 
to  be  “  clearing  the  course,”  and  he  was  now  to  meet  Bird  of 
Freedom  on  8  lbs.  better  terms.  Queen  Adelaide  had  too  often 
proved  herself  a  jade  to  be  much  trusted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  also  shown  form  quite  good  enough  for  this  race  under  the 
weight  she  had  to  carry ;  and  she  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
dangerous,  especially  as  she  was  by  Hermit. 

Queen  Adelaide  was  one  of  the  first  off,  but  she  never  after¬ 
wards  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  race.  Quicklime  got  off  badly, 
and  ran  even  worse.  Duke  of  Richmond  made  the  running  for 
the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Bird  of 
Freedom.  Thebais,  Prism,  and  Highland  Chief  ran  well  until 
they  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winning-post,  and 
then  subsided.  Bird  of  Freedom,  who  had  kept  close  to  the  rails 
coming  round  Tattenham  Corner,  held  a  clear  lead  halfway  up 
the  straight;  MacMahon  was  in  close  pursuit,  and  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  within  a  few  strides  of  the  pair.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  Grand  Stand,  MacMahon  was  rapidly  catching  Bird 
of  Freedom,  and,  when  they  were  opposite  to  it,  the  pair  were  on 
equal  terms.  J  ust  as  they  passed  it,  MacMahon  had  gained  an 
advantage  and  was  leading  by  a  neck,  but  before  reaching  the 
winning-post  F.  Barrett  made  a  final  but  vigorous  effort  on  Bird  of 
Freedom.  It  looked  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  the  brave  horse  responded 
to  it  with  extraordinary  gameness,  struggled  up  to  his  opponent, 
and  won  by  a  short  head.  It  was  a  splendid  performance,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  horse  and  of  the  jockey. 

In  the  race  which  followed  that  for  the  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap,  Archer  and  The  Bard  won  another  race  in  a  canter. 
Three-quarters  of  a  length  was  the  margin  on  this  occasion. 
Really,  The  Bard's  victories  are  becoming  somewhat  monotonous  ! 
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BALLADE  OF  NICIAS. 

IN  old  Athens  a  General  dwelt, 

And  the  man  was  a  Minister  too, 

Who,  the  public  rejoicingly  felt, 

Was  exactly  the  man  that  would  do. 

They  were  rather  a  rackety  crew, 

But,  when  talk  upon  politics  ran, 

They  would  cry,  ‘‘  I'm  for  Nicias — are  you  ? 
For  one  likes  a  Respectable  Man  !  ” 

Now  the  heart  of  a  Stoic  might  melt 
At  the  story,  and  all  of  it  true, 

Of  the  ruin  (for  ruin  it  spelt) 

On  his  country  that  Nicias  drew ; 

As  the  tale,  not  excitingly  new, 

In  Thucydides’  pages  you  scan, 

Every  chapter  a  tear  will  bedew — 

For  one  likes  a  Respectable  Man, 

To  the  Gods  the  good  Nicias  knelt, 

To  the  Gods  many  victims  he  slew  ; 

But  the  cards,  as  they're  commonly  dealt 
By  the  Powers  that  abide  in  the  blue, 
Show  that  piety  oft  they  eschew. 

The  respectable  'a  under  a  ban, 

hich  is  true,  and  a  thing  we  must  rue — 
For  one  likes  a  Respectable  Man. 

Exvor. 

Kind  reader,  a  moral  or  two 

Have  vou  marked  since  the  ballad  began  ? 
W  'eve  a  Nicias — there,  that’ll  do — 

For  one  like3  a  Respectable  Man. 


REVIEWS. 


DIALECTS  OF  HINDI.* 

JUST  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  preface 
to  his  Glossary  of  revenue,  judicial,  and  useful  terms,  remarked 
that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindi  dialects  had  never  been  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  that  we  only  had  a  grammar  of  one  of  them,  the  Braj, 
which  was  somewhat  meagre.  He  also  said  that  “  each  province 
may  be  said  to  have  its  own  form  of  Hindi,  and  in  Behar,  Bhojpur, 
Benares,  Brindaban,  Delhi,  various  shades  of  it  are  known  under  the 
appellations  of  Magadhi,  the  dialect  of  Magadha  or  South  Behar ; 
Maithili,  that  of  North  Behar  or  Purnea,  and  Tirhut;  Bhoj- 
puri,  that  of  Bhojpur;  Purbi,  Eastern;  Braj  Bhakha,  or  the 
speech  of  Braj,  and  others.”  A  more  recent  and  high  authority 
declares  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deline  the  exact  limits  of 
Hindi.  It  is  said  roughly  to  be  spoken  by  eighty  millions  of 
people,  and  to  extend  over  nearly  250,000  square  miles.  Its 
boundary  on  one  side  may  be  given  as  Nepal  and  the  Terai.  On 
the  other,  the  Hindi  crosses  the  river  Nerbudda,  enters  the  country 
of  the  aboriginal  Gonds,  and  touches  on  the  Uriya  and  the 
Marathi  languages.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  or  prescribe  a 
limit.  Orientalists  differ  considerably  as  to  its  schools,  standards, 
and  divisions  or  sub-dialects.  All  that  can  be  laid  down  for  cer¬ 
tain  is,  that  there  is  a  Hindi  literature  of  some  extent,  including 
such  old  works  as  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Dass,  and  the 
Mahabharata  of  Gokulnath  ;  that  the  character  most  in  use  is  the 
Nagari  or  Sanskrit  written  from  left  to  right;  that,  if  we  include 
the  semi-Dravidian  and  semi-Kolarian  dialects  we  may  count 
fifty  variations;  and  that  any  scholar  with  a  fair  stock  of  Sanskrit 
will  be  able  at  once  to  master  the  most  common  forms  of  Hindi 
and  with  a  little  pains  its  grammatical  and  linguistic  vagaries! 
Residence  in  a  district  or  division,  combined  with  a  quick  ear  for 
pronunciation,  can  alone  enable  an  Englishman  to  undertand  the 
rustic  speech  of  a  Kurmi  or  an  Ahir. 

To  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  parent  languages  of  India 
as  well  as  of  their  offshoots,  Englishmen  and  some  natives  have 
both  contributed.  Such  works'  as  the  late  Raja  Radhakant’s 
Sanskrit  Dictionary,  and  the  Bengali  ditto  of  Ram  Kamal  Sen,  are 
well  known.  But  the  most  prominent  class  of  explorers  have 
been  missionaries  and  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  services 
of  the  Government.  Their  labours  have  been  most  service¬ 
able  in  what  wo  may  call  the  jungles  nnd  bypaths  of  Oriental 
dialects.  Strange  local  terms,  quaint  sayings,  current  satirical 
songs,  weights,  measurements,  customs, '  have  been  collected, 
sifted,  and  compared  by  officials  as  a  mild  sort  of  recreation 
after  the  real  work  of  the  day  or  at  scattered  intervals  of  leisure. 
The  native  student  is  a  lukewarm  Gallio  in  these  things.  No  doubt 
much  has  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  childhood.  But  the  high¬ 
born  Pundit  scorns  the  coarse  language  of  the  villager,  and  though 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Hindu  life  can  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  it  is  to  Englishmen 
that  we  owe  most  of  the  collections,  vocabularies,  nnd  elemeutary 

*  Seven  Grammar s  of  the.  Dialects  ami  Suh-dialeets  of  the  Jlihari 
Language  spoken  in  the  Province  of  Behar,  in  the  Pastern  Portion  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces ,  and  in  the  Northern  Portion  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  In  Four  Parts,  compiled  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal.  By  George  A.  Grierson,  B.C.S.,  officiating  Joint  Magistrate  of 
Patna.  Calcutta :  Bengal  Secretariat  Press. 


works  that  bring  home  to  the  average  student  the  vast  and 
comparatively  untrodden  field  of  exploration  that  still  lies  before 
him  in  India. 

Mr.  Grierson,  the  compiler  of  the  four  little  grammars  before  us 
has  not  been  many  years  in  the  service ;  for  he  has  not  yet 
attained  to  that  enviable  position  the  charge  of  a  district,  with 
its  two  or  three  magisterial  subdivisions,  its  million  or  two  of 
Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  and  its  multifarious  duties.  But 
he  has  certainly  made  a  very  good  use  of  his  time.  To  some 
evident  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  classic  languages  of  the 
East  and  the  more  correct  forms  of  the  vernacular  and  spoken 
dialects,  he  add3  a  mastery  over  the  rude  language  of  the 
agriculturist  and  an  ability  to  superintend  the  labours  of  Pundits 
and  Inspectors  of  schools.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Grierson’s  nomenclature  is  happy  or  likely  to  be  permanent, 
lie  argues  apparently  that  there  is  no  universal  or  paramount 
standard  of  Hindi  to  which  every  offshoot  or  dialectic  variety 
can  be  referred,  and  that  the  term  Hindi  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  that  form  of  the  language  which  is  spoken  in  Behar.  We  fear 
that  this  attempt  to  expel  Hindi  with  a  pitchfork  will  end 
like  many  others.  “Bihari”  maybe  defensible  on  philological 
grounds.  It  might  have  been  adopted  by  Imperial  edict  some 
time  before  the  reign  of  Akbar,  had  Mr.  Grierson  been  then 
consulted  or  had  he  filled  the  post  of  one  of  that  Emperor’s 
Lieutenants.  But  it  will  bo  long  before  Bihari  finds  its  way 
into  popular  acceptation.  The  Mahommedans  of  Lower  Bengal 
obstinately  persist  to  this  day  in  applying  the  term  far  si  or  Persian 
to  the  diluted  Hindustani  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  writing 
and  reading.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Grierson  subdivides  his  new 
language  into  many  branches  and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  make 
out,  set  up  any  one  high  standard  of  “  Bihari,”  there  was  every 
reason  why  he  should  have  contented  himself  with  an  original, 
a  well-understood,  and  a  by  no  means  inaccurate  philological 
term,  Hindi.  His  inquiries  into  the  Hindi  language  as  spoken  in 
various  districts  of  the  Great  Behar  Province  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  divisible  into  seven  branches,  of  which  he 
now  gives  us  three ;  Bhojpuri,  Magadhi,  and  Maithili  or  Maithil- 
Bhojpuri.  The  first  term  includes  nearly  all  the  Behar  districts 
north  and  east  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  of  Shahabad.  The  second 
comprises  South  Patna  and  Gaya;  the  third  a  part  of  Mozuffarpur 
formerly  known  as  Tirhut.  We  presume  that  he  will  eventually 
give  us  other  grammars  for  Hindi  as  spoken  in  Bhaugulpore  and 
Monghir,  which  he  calls  Monger,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  for 
Hazaribagh  and  the  districts  of  the  South-West  Frontier  Agency. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Grierson  argues  for  some  radical  distinctions 
between  the  real  Hindi  or  Braj  Bhakha  and  his  new  bantling 
the  Bihari.  He  lays  stress  on  pronunciation,  on  the  declensions 
and  participles  and  on  the  use  or  omission  of  the  particle  ne,  on 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  on  construction,  and  on  the  vocabulary. 
Pronunciation  is  surely  a  weak  argument.  Every  scholar  of 
modern  languages  knows  how  differently  Italian  is  pronounced  at 
Venice,  Siena,  and  Naples  ;  French  in  Provence  or  Picardy  ;  and 
German  in  Hanover  or  Switzerland.  Need  we  mention  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  speech  between  a  Somersetshire  and  a  Northumbrian 
peasant  ?  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  from  another  part  of  India 
not  so  remote  from  Behar,  has  Mr.  Grierson  ever  compared  the 
speech  of  a  boatman  from  Noacolly  or  Sylhet  with  that  of  a 
Kaibarto  from  Beerbhum  ?  lie  may  rely  on  it  that  he  will  be 
startled  by  the  way  in  which  one  o'f  these  two  speakers  of  one 
common  language,  the  Bengali,  elides  or  alters  consonants,  and 
plays  havoc  with  verbs,  moods,  and  tenses.  Neither  do  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  use  of  nouns  and  verbs  and  their  terminations  seem 
to  us  sufficient  to  make  out  his  case.  Differences  between  weak 
forms  and  strong  forms,  long  vowels  and  short  vowels,  verbal 
nouns  and  postpositions,  between  one  future  tense  which  ends  in 
a6  and  another  which  ends  in  as,  omissions  and  redundancies  of 
tenses,  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  causal  verbs  and  other 
queer  metamorphoses,  merely  show  to  our  thinking,  that  Hindi  has 
more  dialects  or  sub-dialects,  and  branches  out  into  more  channels 
than  Orientalists  had  fully  recognized.  Constructions  and  vocabu¬ 
laries  may  differ,  but  on  analysing  some  of  the  compiler’s  specimens 
we  find  them  to  differ  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  All  the 
same  these  commentaries  with  grammars  and  vocabularies  will  bo 
serviceable  to  juniors  when  shifted  suddenly  from  Sasseeram  and 
its  soap  manufacture  on  the  Graud  Trunk  Road,  to  the  sub¬ 
division  of  Kishengunge  in  Poornea,  under  that  useful  and  inex¬ 
orable  formula  of  the  Secretariat,  “  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.”  r 

In  tho  general  student  not  expected  to  trouble  himself  too  much 
about  the  varying  termination  of  the  Hindi  verbs,  to  remember 
all  about  vocalic  roots  and  periphrastic  tenses,  and  to  say  exactly 
where  the  Bhojpuri  slides  into  the  Maithili  dialect,  more  interest 
will  bo  awakened  bv  tho  specimens  of  conversation  between  t  wo 
villagers,  the  fables,  and  the  songs  sung  at  marriages  and  other 
festive  occasions.  If  not  real  gems  and  treasures,  they  are  lively 
original,  and  illustrative  of  agricultural  life.  Some  of  them  are’ 
familiar  enough.  The  dog  with  a  pioco  of  moat  or  bone  in  his 
mouth  of  which  he  sees  the  retiectiou  in  the  water  ;  tho  tiger  that 
divides  the  stricken  deer  into  three  parts  and  takes  all  three  for 
himself;  the  milkmaid  indulging  in  visions  of  wealth,  who 
smashes  her  pot  of  curds  to  atoms ;  the  rich  man  who  has  one 
idle  and  one  industrious  son  ;  tho  farmer  who,  by  the  illustration 
of  a  faggot,  impressed  on  his  children  the  fnct  that  union  is 
strength,  and  divers  others,  are  well  known  from  /Ksop’s  time 
in  the  nurseries  and  schools  of  the  East  nnd  the  West.  But 
some  of  the  songs  may  be  as  new  to  many  as  the  minstrelsy  of 
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the  Border  was  wlien  first  discovered  by  Walter  Scott.  We 
select  specimens.  The  successive  ceremonies  of  a  marriage, 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  bride’s  house,  the  scattering 
of  rice,  and  the  introduction  of  the  barber  who  cuts  the  nails 
of  the  happy  pair,  are  well  described  in  a  blessing  sung  at 
marriages.  The  bride  is  naturally  compared  to  Sita.  Gauri 
the  wife  of  Shiva,  and  Ganesa  are  duly  invoked,  and  jests  are 
passed  round,  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  The  poet  in¬ 
vokes  all  manner  of  happiness  on  the  couple  and  takes  care  that 
his  own  name  shall  not  be  forgotten.  In  a  climate  where  health, 
life,  and  comfort  depend  on  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  songs  of 
the  whole  year  and  of  particular  months  have  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance.  Asarh,  June-July,  is  a  happy  month  as  the  beginning  of 
the  rains ;  that  the  next  month,  Sawan,  should  be  “  a  fire  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrow  ”  has  no  meaning  unless  we  infer  a  failure  of  rain. 
It  is  everywhere  in  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  in  Bengal 
Proper,  the  wettest  month  of  the  year.  Kartik,  October-  November, 
is  distinguished  by  bathing  in  the  Ganges;  Pus  or  Pos,December- 
January,  by  excessive  cold  and  well-wadded  quilts ;  Phalgun, 
February  and  March,  by  the  Holi  and  its  repulsive  red  powder ; 
and  Jeth,  May  and  June,  by  a  hot  wind  that  roars  and  howls  and 
turns  the  atmosphere  into  a  furnace.  The  month  of  Chait,  March 
and  April,  has  several  songs  of  its  own.  It  is  an  auspicious  month 
for  marriages.  The  hot  season  has  set  in,  and  it  is  the  time  for 
Krishna  to  sport  with  the  milkmaids  in  the  woods  of  Brindaban 
and  Mathura.  A  young  woman  asks  a  crow  for  news  of  her  be¬ 
loved,  and  is  told  that  he  has  been  captivated  by  another  young 
woman  who  sells  betel-leaves,  whereupon  she  threatens  her  rival 
with  poison.  Another  wife  not  so  ill-fated,  watches  anxiously 
for  her  lord  and  promises  a  golden  bracelet  in  return  for  good 
news  of  him.  A  third  is  very  properly  apprehensive  lest  her 
faithless  husband  should  be  caught  in  the  rain  and  get  wet  through. 
A  fourth  boasts  that  the  turban  of  her  husband  will  shine  in  the 
assembly  of  men,  like  a  sword  in  battle  or  the  clialhwa  fish  in  the 
lake,  which  is  rather  an  anticlimax. 

Another  song  of  the  seasons  makes  the  east  wind  to  blow  in 
Sawan,  as  it  often  does ;  the  lakes  and  ponds  to  be  filled  with 
water  in  Bhadon,  and  the  cold  season  to  be  felt  in  Kartik,  which 
it  would  be  in  any  part  of  Upper  India  as  far  down  as  Behar.  A 
song  in  which  one  Churila  is  asked  by  a  wife  to  play  the  flute  and 
having  first  excused  himself  for  fear  of  the  dogs  and  the  watchman, 
at  last  yields  to  her  importunities,  would  hardly  commend  itself 
to  an  Inspector  of  schools.  The  sequel  is  not  decent,  as  the 
minstrel  whom  the  frail  one  believes  to  be  a  Prince  turns  out  to 
be  a  low-caste  Dosadh.  A  divided  household  is  illustrated  by  one 
wife  who  complains  that  she  has  to  sweep  the  courtyard,  draw 
water,  and  endure  blows  and  abuse,  as  if  sk6  were  seven  donkeys, 
while  all  the  honour  is  paid  by  the  husband  to  her  co-wife. 
Another  faithful  wife  dressed  herself  in  red  and  sought  in  vain  for 
her  husband  at  Gokul,  Brindaban,  and  Benares,  in  the  jungle  and 
in  the  mountains,  and  found  him  not,  because  all  the  time  he  was 
in  his  own  house.  One  young  wife  gets  much  abuse  from  her 
mother-in-law  for  her  clumsiness  in  breaking  the  broom  with 
which  she  is  sweeping  the  courtyard,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  her 
elder  brother,  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  cooly  with  a  load  of 
new  brooms  ready  to  hand.  The  nectar  or  drink  of  Rama  is  so 
powerful,  in  one  ditty,  that  ordinary  men  become  deaf  or  die 
when  they  drink  it.  Only  saints  like  Durab,  Pahlad,  and 
Mirabai  can  swallow  it,  and  Kabir  Bas,  whom  we  take  to  be  the 
poet  himself,  will  have  to  leave  the  world  if  he  drinks  more  of  it. 
There  is  a  flavour  of  antiquity  about  some  of  the  above  songs. 
Others  clearly  show  that  village  bards  are  not  extinct,  and  that 
new  songs  are  made  regarding  social  and  political  changes.  The 
Maharaja  of  Domraon  is  a  personage  of  consequence  in  the  district 
of  Shahabad.  lie  maintains,  we  find  from  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  a  dis¬ 
pensary  in  his  native  town  at  his  own  cost  and  owns  many  villages. 
But  when  Koer  Sing,  described  in  the  song  as  the  Babu,  went  a 
hunting,  or  as  would,  have  been  said  in  Scotland,  was  “  out  ” 
in  the  1857,  and  had  a  fight  with  the  English  at  Iietampur, 
the  Maharaja  did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  whereat  the  hinds 
of  the  forest  wept.  A  more  recent  song  commemorates 
the  linguistic  revolution  accomplished,  if  we  mistake  not, 
by  Sir  G.  Campbell,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
The  member  for  the  Kirkaldy  Boroughs,  with  a  benevolent  des¬ 
potism  which  his  constituents  may  scarcely  credit,  abolished  the 
Urdu  language  and  the  Persian  character  in  which  it  is  written,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  two  songs  com¬ 
memorative  of  this  masterly  stroke  of  business  Sir  George’s  name 
is  not  actually  mentioned.  He  is,  however,  introduced  as  the 
Lord  Sahib  to  whom  the  case  was  represented  by  Baboo  Bh  uban 
Deb  Mukarji,  a  Kulin  Brahman  of  Bengal,  Inspector  of  schools, 
and  now  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  consequence 
of  his  interview  or  correspondence  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
for  we  are  not  told  which,  was  that  the  language  of  the  Javans  or 
Mahommedans  was  banished.  The  Nagari  character  was  restored. 
Persian  books  were  to  be  sent  to  the  spice-seller — in  vicum  ven- 
dcntem  thus  et  odorcs ;  forgeries,  hitherto  common  in  the  Persian 
character,  were  prophetically  to  cease  when  the  Hindu  could  write 
in  Kaithi  or  Nagari ;  and  all  men  were  invited  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  the  poet  Ambika,  who  adds  a  prayer 
that  hei^eign  may  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

In  Part  III.  of  the  seven  grammars  Mr.  Grierson  gives  us  some 
fifteen  pages  of  a  vocabulary  of  the  Magadhi  dialect  as  spoken  in 
Gaya  and  the  south  of  Patna.  Many  of  the  terms  are  expressive 
of  agricultural  customs,  rude  domestic  implements,  garments,  orna¬ 
ments,  insects,  and  articles  of  food.  The  compiler  is  justified  in 


saying  that  few  of  them  will  be  found  in  any  Hindi  dictionary. 
We  can  assure  him  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  good  many 
in  the  new  and  copious  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Platts.  There  are  words 
which  express  the  ox  nearest  the  post  in  a  threshing  floor,  or  the 
animal  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pair  attached  to  a  harrow.  The 
word  bes  which  Mr.  Grierson  thinks  to  be  Hindi  and  translates  as 
“  all  right,”  strikes  us  as  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Persian  besh, 
“  capital,”  “  excellent.”  In  this  sense  we  have  known  it  con¬ 
stantly  used.  Galu  in  the  vocabulary  is  li  false,”  in  Mr.  Platts’s  it 
is  “  boastful.”  Tapawan  similarly  is  “  wine.”  Mr.  Platts  interprets 
it  as  “  a  libation.”  There  is  perhaps  not  much  difference  between 
the  two.  Chev  to  cut,  we  should  derive  from  the  verb  chedna 
and  not  from  kat.na,  as  Mr.  Grierson  does.  He  gives  a  number  of 
meanings  to  the  word  majha.  It  is  the  angle  on  which  the  front 
of  a  cart  rests  ;  ground-bait  for  fishes ;  and  a  plaster  of  powdered 
glass  applied  to  kite  strings  by  a  kite-flier  who  wishes  to  cut  his 
rival’s  kite.  Mr.  Platts  gives  the  last  meaning  only.  Dah  with 
Mr.  Grierson  is  a  ditch  ;  with  Mr.  Platts  and  with  other  experts  it 
is  an  abyss  or  pit.  Nara  is  interpreted  as  straw.  More  correctly 
it  is  the  stubble  which  remains  on  the  field  after  the  crop  has  been 
cut  by  the  sickle  and  carried  away.  The  common  word  for  straw 
is  bichali.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  grammars  of  the  remaining 
dialects  will  be  marked  by  the  same  diligence,  accuracy,  and 
method.  But  we  must  warn  Mr.  Grierson  against  the  snare  of  a 
captivating  theory  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  language.  We  have 
compared  his  translated  fable  with  the  original  in  different 
dialects,  and  his  new  classification  of  verbs,  potentials,  completives, 
frequeutatives,  and  desideratives  which,  however  ingenious,  are 
merely  old  acquaintances  under  new  aspects ;  as  well  as  the  vagaries 
of  verbal  nouns  and  grammatical  forms.  And  we  see  no  reason  to 
think  they  are  other  than  mere  dialectic  varieties  of  Hindi 
mainly  due  to  circumstances  and  places.  But  he  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Hindi  literature,  the  more  remarkable 
because  makers  of  Dictionaries  have  too  often  been  unacquainted 
with  village  life,  and  the  district  officer  who  knows  that  life 
thoroughly  has  had  no  time  to  compile  even  a  vocabulary.  Mr. 
Grierson  is  one  who  can  get  at  the  speech  of  rustics,  and  can  put 
it  into  a  shape  for  which  scholars  and  pundits  may  be  thankful . 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

milE  author  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  does  not  in  these 
JL  volumes  give  us  of  his  best.  They  contain  nine  stories,  which 
cannot  be  called  “  short,”  because  they  are  so  long.  It  is  given  to 
few  novelists  to  compass  the  production  of  good  short  stories ;  to 
the  majority  it  is  not  given  ;  and  Mr.  Norris  must  take  his  place 
among'the  majority.  His  characteristic  faculty  of  filling  in  signi¬ 
ficant  detail,  which  he  can  freely  exercise  in  the  ample  field  of  the 
three- volume  novel,  has  no  scope  in  the  confined  space  of  the  short 
story.  Yet  he  must  attempt  to  exercise  it,  with  the  result  of 
tediously  adding  page  to  page  of  vague  description  and  ill-defined 
scenes  and  of  being  at  length  compelled  to  make  abrupt  or  hurried 
endings.  This  necessity  of  bringing  about  speedy  denouements 
has  led  him  into  at  least  one  blunder  of  an  egregious  kind.  It 
may  be  appropriate  enough  that  Nils  Jensen  should  bring  the 
idyllic  Norwegian  story  to  an  end  by  disappearing  for  ever  over 
a  glacier ;  but  surely  there  is  neither  natural  nor  artistic 
propriety  in  causing  the  farcical  love-passages  of  “  The  Man 
with  the  Red  Hair  ”  to  terminate  by  the  suicide  of  the  ridiculous 
Rufus  from  a  Pyrenean  cliff.  The  longest  story,  A  Man  of 
his  Word,  which  gives  title  to  the  volumes,  is  certainly  the  best ; 
it  has  precision  and  a  certain  finish.  It  has  also  something  of 
what  the  other  3tories  almost  entirely  lack — colour  of  a  distinctly 
national  or  local  sort,  and  what  may  be  called  atmosphere.  This 
is  probably  because  its  scene  and  characters  are  English,  while 
those  of  the  others  are  of  all  countries  which  “society”  affects. 
Mr.  Norris  is  evidently  a  cosmopolitan ;  he  is  so  much  at  home 
everywhere  that  he  is,  for  purposes  of  art,  restfully  at  home 
nowhere.  “A  Man  of  his  Word”  is  a  nouveau  riche,  named 
Joseph  Hobday,  aud  his  story  would  make  an  effective  “  original” 
comedy,  if  it  had  not  already  been  made  familiar  to  playgoers  by 
such  productions  as  New  Men  and  Old  Acres  aud  The  Parvenu. 
The  blatant  and  dictatorial  Hobday  is,  however,  the  most  success¬ 
fully  and  freshly-drawn  character  in  these  volumes.  Of  the  rest — 
the  polyglot  assemblage  of  English,  German,  Swedish,  Norwe¬ 
gian,  Danish,  Italian,  and  American  men  and  women — the  most 
unconventional  and  amusing  is  Count  Waldemar  von  Ravensburg, 
who  is  “  one  of  those  people  who  invariably  get  their  own  way  ” 
witheverybody,  because  of  their  “complete  unselfconsciousness,”and 
their  “  reliance  upon  human  friendliness.”  It  may  thus  be  guessed 
that  Mr.  Norris,  with  little  or  no  inventive  skill,  shows  consider¬ 
able  perception  of  comic  character  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  employs  well-worn  situations  and  incidents  with  a  neatness  and 
complaisance  which  are  not  unattractive. 

Iu  complete  contrast  to  Mr.  Norris's  stories  is  the  novel  called 
Sally,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  gives  one  of  the  heroes  the  opportunity  of 
sometimes  singing  snatches  of  Sally  in  our  Alley.  But  the  story 
of  this  latter-day  Sally  is  a  wretched  affair.  Its  motive  makes  us 

*  A  Man  of  his  Word  ;  and  other  Stories.  By  XV.  E.  Norris.  3  vols. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1885. 

Salty.  A  Novel.  By  John  Hill.  3  vols.  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
1885. 

A  Woman’s  Love  Story.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Knave  of  Hearts  ”  &c. 

1  vol.  London :  W.  Stevens.  1885. 
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think  of  Mr.  Hardy's  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  and  Mr.  Black’s 
Macleod  of  Dare — hut  the  motive  only  ;  for  the  style  and  execution 
are  neither  Mr.  Hardv’s  nor  Mr.  Black's,  but  Mr.  John  Hill’s  own. 
Sally  herself  is  a  girlof  the  kind  which  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  set 
the  example  of  making  a  heroine  of.  She  is  healthy,  handsome, 
vulgar,  and  lazy,  with  no  particular  aptitudes  hut  those  which 
tend  to  impropriety.  We  are  introduced  to  her  in  a  small  town 
called  Mudford  when  she  is  seventeen,  and  after  only  a  few  pages’ 
acquaintance  we  blush  to  hear  her  exclaiming  to  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge,  “  I  love  you,  and  always  will  love  you.  You  are 
my  religion  and  my  god,  and  I  believe  in  you — my  darling !  ” 
The  exceeding  impropriety  of  this  exclamation  immediately  upon 
introduction  is  not  atoned  for  by  the  use  of  a  small  “  g,”  especially 
since  a  few  pages  (and  a  few  hours)  later  we  have  more  of  the 
same  sort,  when  the  guileless  pair  rehearse  in  little  the  balcony 
scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  and  then  walk  down  the  road  “  an 
interlaced  system  of  arms  and  waists.”  Sally's  daily  habits  are  of  the 
healthy  kind  normal  to  such  a  heroine.  She  rises  late;  she  eats 
enormous  meals ;  she  paddles  up  and  down  a  stream  in  a  canoe 
and  a  black  jersey  ;  she  lies  about  on  sofas  reading  trashy  novels ; 
and  she  is  very  fond  of  jam,  and  of  a  little  dog  which  she  calls 
Evil  Report,  because  he  always  follows  her.  She  is  of  no  use  and 
little  ornament ;  indeed,  her  creator  himself  in  one  place  suggests 
that  she  is  only  a  fit  subject  for  vivisection.  Of  course  the 
employment  of  this  seductive  creature  as  heroine  means  mischief, 
and  mischief  happens  in  plenty.  She  bears  a  considerable  part  in 
making  an  idler  and  a  vagabond  of  the  clever  Cambridge  man,  the 
son  of  a  General  Lyatt  who  is  reduced  to  comparative  poverty 
after  the  manner  of  Colonel  Xewcome.  There  is  internal  evidence 
that  Mr.  Hill  intended  his  General  to  be  a  dear  old  gentleman  like 
the  Colonel,  but  he  has  only  succeeded  in  making  him  a  ridiculous 
old  fool.  After  the  very  warm  love  scenes  indicated  above,  while 
the  young  man  is  gone  to  the  University  to  take  his  degree,  Sally 
“  takes  on  ”  with  a  fool  of  quality,  one  Bobby  Corl'e.  Lyatt  learns 
(’orror  upon  ’orror’s  ’ead ! )  all  in  the  same  morning  that  he  is 
plucked,  jilted,  and  beggared,  and  forthwith  he  forsakes  his 
kindred  and  his  friends,  and  takes  to  living  in  the  New  Cut  with 
the  laudable  intention  and  the  likelihood  of  making  a  career  for 
himself  by  carrying  a  banner  in  a  neighbouring  theatre.  After  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  go  to  sleep  on  a  bench  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  February.  He  then  takes  to  drawing  clever 
sketches  for  comic  papers  in  Paris,  and  finally  to  being  a  villain  in 
melodrama  at  the  Phoenix  Theatre,  Islington.  All  the  while  the 
fall  and  rise  of  this  Admirable  Crichton  are  thus  progressing,  the 
education  of  the  other  hero  is  being  pushed  forward,  that  he  also 
may  be  introduced  to  and  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  delectable, 
black-browed  virgin,  Sally.  Alaster  McAlpin,  who  is  at  one 
time  called  a  Highlander,  and  at  another  a  Norseman,  but  who 
has  the  physique  and  the  character  which  are  usually  held 
to  distinguish  the  Lowland  Scot,  is  an  extremely  shrewd,  learned, 
and  hard-working  doctor.  His  career  is  sketched  from  the  opening 
chapter,  when  he  first  meets  Lyatt  at  a  Scotch  village  with  an 
impossible  name,  through  its  several  epochs  in  Edinburgh,  London 
(where  he  lodges  in  the  same  house  with  the  “naturalistic”  villain 
of  the  story),  and  Paris  (where  he  again  “  forgathers  ”  with  Lyatt), 
until  he  arrives  to  “  practise  ”  in  Mudford,  and  to  walk  with  his 
eye3  open  into  the  snares  of  the  innocent  and  lovely  Sally.  When 
he  returns  to  London  to  “  make  a  home  ”  for  his  mistress,  Sally  of 
course  takes  the  opportunity  to  elope  with  the  villain.  We  may 
leave  the  sequel  of  all  this  wretched  and  preposterous  business  to 
be  found  out  by  those  who  care  to  read  the  novel ;  although  we 
may  say  it  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  at  intervals  desired 
to  note  the  McAlpin’s  motto,  “Slay,  and  spare  not.”  Mr.  John 
Hill  would  seem  to  be  still  a  very  young  man.  He  has  a  clever, 
flashy  style,  but  he  has  small  discretion  in  its  use,  and  he  has  yet 
to  learn  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art  of  fiction  ;  for 
instance,  that  dialogue  should  either  serve  to  elucidate  character 
or  to  advance  the  story ;  his  dialogue  commonly  does  neither.  We 
would  remind  him,  too,  of  his  own  words  on  a  certain  occasion  : — 
“  People  in  ordinary  conversation  are  not  always  making  points.” 
His  people  always  are  ;  and  they  all  equally  understand  and  make 
literary  and  learned  allusions.  Harry,  the  schoolboy,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  witty  and  wise  in  his  talk  than  his  father,  the 
successful  lawyer;  the  father,  indeed,  often  talks  like  the  son,  and 
vice  versa  ;  and  the  talk  of  all  is  often  in  execrable  taste.  If  Mr. 
Hill  intends  ever  again  to  write  a  story  concerning  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  or  even  ordinary  men  and  women,  we  would  advise  him  not 
to  study  “the  human  document”  as  revealed  only  in  barmaids  and 
ballet-girls,  and  third-rate  actors  aud  journalists.  If  he  will  go 
farther  afield  than  the  Strand  or  Islington  to  study  character, 
prune  the  exuberance  of  bis  diction,  and  repress  the  desire  to  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  indiscriminately  all  the  good 
things  that  occur  to  him,  he  may  yet  write  something  worth 
reading. 

Our  last  example  is  a  volume  of  the  now  familiar  Family  Herald 
series  of  novels.  It  is  a  feeble,  rambling,  and  frequently  un¬ 
grammatical  exercise.  It  is  called  A  1  Roman's  Love-Story,  but 
of  which  of  the  three  women  who  figure  with  some  prominence  in 
it,  and  who  are  “  weirdly  delighted  ”  or  “  wrapped  in  a  very  dark 
mantle  of  self-hatred,”  with  or  without  reason — of  which  of  them 
it  is  the  love-story,  and  what  the  story  exactly  is,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  We  have  been  led  into  severnl  blind  alleys 
of  strange  and  wonderful  narrative  in  our  attempt.  Wo  give  it 
up  in  despair.  It  is  too  tedious  a  conundrum  for  this  short 
life. 


AHEARTY7  welcome  will  be  given  to  the  new  edition  of 
George  Long’s  Sallust.  That  admirable  scholar  enjoyed 
the  rare  power  of  writing  for  schoolboys  without  writing  down  to 
them.  Designed  for  a  series  of  “  Grammar  School  Classics,”  his 
commentary  on  the  Catilina  and  Jugurtha  became  a  substantive 
authority ;  but  the  learning  and  acuteness  which  it  displayed  from 
beginning  to  end  did  not  fall  into  mere  abstruseness  or  pedantry. 
George  Long's  clear  thinking  and  clear  writing  rendered  his  edition 
of  Sallust  one  of  the  best  books  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  school¬ 
boy  who  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  Latinist.  The  teacher  who 
formed  his  style  upon  the  notes  would  have  learned  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lessons  in  his  art.  Though  they  did  not  contain  everything 
which  had  been  or  might  have  been  written,  little  was  omitted 
which  need  have  been  written.  To  use  Long's  own  words,  “  the 
man  who  has  anything  of  his  own  to  offer  had  better  be  content 
with  a  few  good  books  to  help  him  and  trust  to  himself  for  the 
rest,  or  not  undertake  the  work  at  all.”  He  did  not  flatter  himself 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine 
War  clear  to  young  students.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  was  a  possible  task.  His  frank  recognition  of  difficulties  was 
greatly  preferable  to  the  involved  explications  of  less  discreet  com¬ 
mentators.  Where  an  “  elucidation  ”  could  not  throw  light,  he 
just  pointed  out  the  obscurity  and  then  left  it  alone — e.y.  on 
Jug.,  xciv.,  “  There  is  no  difficulty  in  translating  .  .  .  and  the 
reader  may  understand  it  as  he  can.”  But  no  pains  were  spared 
where  they  would  not  have  been  wasted.  The  note  ( Catilina,  xxxiii.) 
upon  the  words  “  argentum  rere  solutum  est”  was  a  model  of  the 
close  but  intelligible  statement  of  a  financial  question.  The 
Life  of  Sallust  prefixed  to  the  commentary  told,  all  that  was 
known  of  the  very  doubtful  matters  which  were  involved.  The 
fulness  of  Long's  own  knowledge  did  not  incapacitate  him 
from  forming,  or  make  him  hesitate  to  express,  a  judgment  of 
his  own.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  merits  of 
Long’s  original  edition,  bad  not  important  researches  been  made 
since  it  first  appeared  in  i860.  Mr.  Frazer  has  revised  it  with 
great  care  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted  anything  which 
ought  to  have  stood,  and  he  has  brought  the  book  well  up  to 
date.  He  speaks  modestly  of  his  work,  which  has  been  confined 
in  the  main  to  emendations  of  the  text  and  to  simple  critical 
notes  and  explanations.  The  text  of  Sallust  presents  so  many 
points  of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  Mr.  Frazers  readings  cannot 
here  be  discussed  in  detail.  His  variations  from  Jordan's  text  in  the 
second  edition  ( 1 876)  are  pretty  numerous,  but  in  most  cases  they  are 
not  important.  The  suggestion  (which  he  has  adopted  from  Mr.  Post- 
gate)  on  Jugurtha,  liii.  §  5,  is  sensible,  but  not  so  conclusive  as  he 
seems  to  think.  Though  the  “  Quanquam  itinere  .  .  .  et  proelio 
fessi  laetique  erant  ”  of  the  MSS.  is  plainly  corrupt,  the  emenda¬ 
tion  “  fessi  lteti  quierant  ”  is  full  of  self-obtruding  objections.  On 
the  Jugurtha,  liii.,  his  preference  of  virtute  to  cctate  is  justified  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  either  or  any  word  is  required. 
The  MS.  reading  is  quite  intelligible  without  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
polation,  although  it  is  awkward: — “Sicuti  ell'eta  A  parentutn 
multis  tempestatibus  baud  sane  quisquam  Ilomie  virtute  magnus 
fuit.”  The  emphatic  position  of  the  virtute  makes  it  possible, 
though  perhaps  not  easy,  to  construct  the  word  twice,  referring  it 
backwards  to  parentutn  as  well  as  taking  it  in  its  proper  clause. 
Mr.  Frazer  has  made  good  use  of  the  work  done  by  Dietsch  and 
Kritz  and  others.  He  has  followed  Ihne’s  Jugurthine  chronology  ; 
and  he  has  rendered  Long’s  work  complete  by  editing  Fragments 
of  the  Histories. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Thucydides,  by  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr. 
Chavasse,  rises  much  above  the  modest  claims  which  are  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  preface,  being  a  real  contribution  to  modern 
Thucydidean  research.  For  ordinary  school  purposes  it  is  not  so 
available  as  the  nearly  contemporaneous  publication  of  Mr. 
Graves  ;  but  it  is  the  book  to  be  given  to  a  promising  scholar.  If 
he  had  digested  this  closely-packed  commentary,  he  would  have 


*  Salt mt's  Catilina  and  Jugurtha.  Edited  by  the  late  George  Long. 
Second  Edition,  Ileviscd,  with  the  addition  of  the  chief  Fragments  of  the 
Histories,  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law.  London  :  Boll  it  Sons. 

The  Fourth  Jlouh  of  Thucydides.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  T.  Barton, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  A.  S.  Chavasse, 
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&  Co. 

The  (Eennomicus  of  Xenophon.  With  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes, 
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attained  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  style  of  Thucydides; 
he  would  be  well  started  on  the  road  to  an  understanding  ot  the 
Attic  Greek.  No  attempt  is  made  to  smooth  the  learner  s  way  by 
reducing  mountains  to  molehills.  The  editors  take  the  p  ensure 
of  scholars  in  the  subtleties  and  intricacies  of  their  work,  and  they 
scorn  the  random  facility  of  go-as-you-please  philologists.  _  1  e 
only  serious  exception  which  can  be  taken  to  this  edition  is  e 
defiant  baldness  of  the  translations— e.g.  at  ch.  x. Alt  things 
brought  to  a  pass,  as  things  are  here,  admitting  calculation  leas  , 
call  for  risk  the  quickest.”  Something  more  intelligible,  more 
English,  and  more  like  the  Greek,  might  have  been  lound  tor  the 
words  of  Thucydides: — o'er  (I  yap  is  dvaysqv  dcjnsrai,  aiairep,  rave, 
\oyicrpov  gsiara  eVSeyd/iei/a  mvddvov  rod  TaXl<rTov  npoaOetrai.  A 
few  pages  later  the  same  exaggerated  simplicity  is  displayed : 

<<  Nay,  they  act  as  wise  men  who  avoid  risk  by  classing  their  good 
things  as  open  to  double  risk.”  The  Greek  words  are  o-axWw 
8i  dvdpiov  drives  rdya6a  is  dpfifioXo v  dafaXids  idevro.  A  little 
more  consideration  of  the  form  at  these  (and  many  other)  passages 
might  easily  have  been  combined  with  the  commentator  s  exactitude. 
But  of  fluent  translators  there  are  more  than  enough  :  and  the  con¬ 
scientiousness  which  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Chavasse  have  sometimes 
carried  to  an  extreme  is  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  lightly  complained  of. 
Sometimes,  again,  they  fall  into  subtlety  which  is  almost  more 
than  Thucvdidean,  as  in  their  third  appendix  which  contrasts  some 
active  and  middle  verbs  in  Attic.  They  say,  for  example,  that  rrjv 
pdxnv  TToifjo-ai  (to  bring  about  the  engagement)  is  used  ot  the 
general,  the  agent  who  causes  it,  whereas  tov  aywva  tt ouurBai, 
immediately  following,  is  used  of  the  army,  those  deeply  interested 
persons  who  have  to  fight  it.  No  scholar  would  dispute  the 
importance  or  (in  a  general  way)  the  applicability  ot  this  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  but  a  sober  mind  will  hesitate  to  accept  their  explana- 
tion  of  a  conflicting  usage  in  Book  II.,  where  Phormio  (the 
general)  declares  TO v  8i  diyidva  ovk  iv  rip  koKtto)  ckojv  eivai 
rromaoaai.  When  Messrs.  Barton  and  Chavasse  meet  this  usage 
of  the  middle  by  saying  that  “  the  general  here  identifies  kimselt 
with  his  force,”' they  are  but  straining  tlieir  ingenuity  to  maintain 
their  author's  consistency.  Nobody  would  have  written  such  a 
note  el  pi]  diaiv  diaejjvidTTona  The  higher  merits  ot  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Chavasse’s  work  have  not  been  attained  by  neglecting 
the  requirements  of  junior  scholars.  Their  exposition  of  the  aorist 
and  imperfect  tenses  and  their  discussions  of  the  Greek  particles 
are  careful,  and  to  any  but  the  indolent  student  they  are  attractive. 
Even  when  the  view  which  they  take  fails  to  be  convincing— as, 
for  instance,  on  the  position  of  the  particle  re— the  educational 
value  of  their  remarks  is  unimpaired.  _  The  student  will  gain 
more  advantage  by  finding  reasons  to  disagree  with  them  than 
from  adopting  a  more  facile  explanation.  Their  text  is  founded 
upon  Bekker's;  but  it  contains  important  variations  which  are 
noted  in  their  places.  The  second  appendix,  which  anal _\ses  the 
difficult  ch.  xeix.,  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  even  the  chief  points  of  this  edition  within  the  space  ol  a 
short  notice.  Those  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  judgment  upon  it 
should  read  any  five  or  six  consecutive  chapters.  More  than  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  one  sitting.  _  The  book  has  the  gieat 
merit  of  forcing  its  readers  to  “  chew  their  meat  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Holden’s  edition  of  Xenophons  CEconomicus  is  learned, 
complete,  and  interesting.  The  chief  faults  are  that  too  much  help 
is  given,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  too  big  a  book.  1  he  Lexical 
Index  occupies  172  pages,  and  the  commentary  exceeds  the  text  by 
nearly  200  pages.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point 
out  what  omissions  would  not  be  regretted.  Under  this  head  might 
perhaps  fall  the  quotations  of  authorities  downwards  from  i  liny 
to  Canon  Ilarte  (of  Windsor)  upon  the  operation  of  “ploughing 
in  ”  between  the  rows  of  corn.  But  there  is  no  padding  in  llr. 
Holden’s  edition,  nor  does  he  say  the  same  thing  twice  over.  A 
living  interest  is  given  to  the  Greek  text  by  the  excellent  analysis 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  commentary  on  each  chapter.  I  he  , 
CEconomicus  has  been  hitherto  one  of  the  _  most  neglected  ot  j 
Xenophon's  writings;  but  Mr.  Holden’s  edition  cannot  tail  to 
brintr  it  back  into  public  notice.  That  impression  of  unreality 
which  a  teacher  of  the  classics  has  to  combat  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  would  be  dispelled  if  tliev  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  of  domestic  life  in  Greece.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  should  not  be  given  to  young  boys ; 
but  Air.  Holden's  pictures  of  Greek  home  life  in  his  edition  01  this 
treatise  will  serve  to  fill  the  gap.  Boys  and  young  men  w  no 
would  yawn  over  the  sorrows  ot  Electra,  or  despise  Sociates  foi  a 
garrulous  trifler,  can  gratify  their  taste  for  the  concrete  by  reading 
Xenophon’s  CEconomicus.  The  language  ot  Xenophon  does  not 
often  demand  that  minute  and  painful  study  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  more  elaborate  writers ;  but  i  ll. 
Holden’s  notes  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  advanced  scholar 
wherever  scholarship  comes  into  play.  I  he  translations  given  aie 
always  accurate  without  being  formal ;  and  no  point  of  grammar 
or  syntax  or  language  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  or  passed  ligktl> 
over.  Mr.  Holden  always  insists  upon  the  exact  force  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  every  particle,  though  he  is  careful  to  avoid  the  vice 
of  orer-translation  which  makes  some  well-meaning  commentatois 
versions  read  like  anything  but  English,  there  seems  to  be  a 
slip  in  ch.  X.  on  the  words  qpiora  e’i  n  eXoipi  o-vpfiovXevo-ai  <ov 
dv  ra  ovti  Ka\q  tyalvoiTo.  Mr.  Holden  says,  “This  may  be  either 
a  final  clause  (in  which  case  &c.),  or  a  relative  sentence,  ur 
being  used  for  dnoos,  ‘  how,’  1  by  what  means.  lbe  shades  of 
difference  between  similar  words  {e.g.  qpepgaias  and  gpepivus,  epoiq 
and  epoiro)  are  clearly  noted  ;  and  the  Latin  equivalents  are  gene¬ 
rally  given.  Thus  upon  the  word  ensopos  Mr.  Holden  draws  the 


distinction  between  sementis  and  sntio.  On  the  text  Mr.  Holden  is 
a  moderate  conservative.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  boys 
will  not  take  to  farming  with  a  light  heart  because  Ischomachus 
maintains  that  agriculture  is  an  art  easy  to  learn. 

Mr.  Lee’s  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  Lucretius  is  not  a 
book  of  commanding  merits.  Those  parts  of  the  Introduction 
which  deal  with  the  grammar  and  metre  of  Lucretius  are  well 
done  and  will  be  useful ;  but  the  statement  of  the  theories  of 
Lucretius  and  his  predecessors  in  philosophy  is  at  once  sketchy' 
and  abstruse.  Onlv  those  who  knew  the  subject  beforehand 
would  derive  any  profit  from  Mr.  Lee’s  analysis.  But  he  deserves 
praise  for  the  clear  and  careful  fashion  in  which  his  commentary 
explains  the  poet’s  line  of  thought  and  argument — e.g.  at  i.  215 
and  599,  and  at  ii.  251.  Ilis  critical  sense  is  not  very  keen;  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Book  I.  upon  the  line 
“  Inde  ferae  pecudes  persultant  pabula  beta,”  where  he  is  divided 
between  three  opinions  — (1)  that  force  means  furiously,  (2)  that 
force  and  pecudes  make  an  asyndeton,  (3)  that  ferce  ought  to  be 
fere.  He  has  shown  a  wise  moderation  in  the  matter  of  trans¬ 
lations,  and  to  the  few  which  he  has  given  no  objection  is  to  be 
taken.  In  a  little  book  of  this  kind  it  would  have  been  in  better 
taste  to  leave  out  casual  remarks  on  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  “  fine 
poem,”  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  beautiful  poem,”  as  well  as 
a  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  quotation  from  the  Second  Book  in 
his  speech  on  the  Affirmation  Bill.  No  serious  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  Mr.  Lee's  book  if  Lucretius  is  to  be  read  by  immature 
students;  but  the  Be  Rerum  Nntura  may  well  be  reserved  until 
it  can  be  read  in  Mr.  Muuro’s  edition. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  have  been 
allowed  lately  to  drop  out  of  the  ordinary  school  course.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  examination  boards  have  pushed  young  boys  into 
Virgil  before  they  can  understand  his  subtleties  or  feel  his 
beauties,  when  they  would  have  been  better  employed  with  Ovid  s 
comparative  simplicity  and  more  obvious  charms.  No  part  of  his 
writings  is  more  suitable  for  young  learners  who  have  masteied 
the  elementary  difficulties  of  Latin  than  the  Thirteenth  Book  of 
the  Metamorphoses,  which  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Iveene  in  a  neat 
and  useful  volume.  The  notes  are  short  and  fairly  good,  and  they 
are  free  from  vain  repetitions.  Mr.  Keene  s  explanations  of  his¬ 
torical  or  mythological  allusions  are  clear  and  sufficient.  But  he 
cannot  be  praised  for  the  translations  which  he  has  set  down. 

“  Great,  I  admit,  is  the  prize  sought ;  but  my  rival  takes  away  the 
honour  of  the  contest.  ’  The  words  italicized,  it  they  are  taken  in 
their  natural  English  meaning,  fail  to  represent  Ovid  s  sentence 
“  sed  demit  honorem  HU m ulus.”  This  version  throws  no  light  upon 
the  Latin,  and  it  corrupts  a  boy’s  sense  of  English.  The  paren¬ 
thetic  quod  nollem  in  line  862  might  be  rendered  more  briefly  than 
by  “  a  thing  which  I  could  wish  were  not  so.’  But  such  blemishes 
in  Mr.  Keene's  edition  are  not  many,  since  the  translations  otfered 
are  themselves  few  in  number;  and  it  may  be  thought  hyper¬ 
critical  to  protest  against  such  a  pleonasm  as  “lroin  thence. 
Most  of  the  notes  upon  questions  of  grammar,  syntax,  and  language 
are  correct,  and  some  are  very  good.  Several  little  slips  are  to  be 
noticed,  e.g.  on  line  205,  “  Longa  referre  mora  est,”  “  it.  would  be 
tedious  to  ’-elate.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Keene  takes  virtutis 
gratia  rightly  when  he  translates  “  gratitude  for  my  valour. 
The  easier  and  more  probable  interpretation  is  to  preserve  the 
common  meaning  of  gratia,  and  to  regard  the  genitive  as  pos- 
sessive  rather  than  objective.  The  text  is  edited  with  care,  and 
Mr.  Keene  shows  good  judgment  on  line  928  in  adopting  the  view 
which  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  maintained  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Oxford  Philological  Society,  reading  coltecto  semine.  _  _ 

Messrs.  Preble  and  Parker’s  Handbook  on  T.at.in  Writing  is  super* 
fluous  without  being  oifensive  ;  it  is  modest  but  not  meritorious. 
Part  III.  contains  100  passages  of  English  lor  translation  into 
Latin  prose,  which  are  well  selected  and  well  graduated.  But  the 
collectors  are  much  mistaken  it  they  think  that  the  remarks  Oj. 
Part  I.  and  suggestions  of  Part  II.  will  enable  a  young  composer 
to  tackle  the  more  difficult  exercises.  I  he  book  deals  in  easy 
generalities  about  “the  Roman  mind”;  but  it  contains  a  tew 
practical  hints  which  would  be  new  to  beginners;  e.g.  where 
single  words  such  as  pudor  and  officium  are  said  to  be  generally 
sufficient  to  translate  such  English  phrases  as  “  feeling  ot  shame 
and  “  sense  of  duty.”  In  seeking  to  be  subtle  on  the  order  ot 
words  in  a  Latm  sentence  the  writers  have  become  fantastic,  not 
to  sav  misleading.  Their  theory  of  the  Latin  Moods  deserves  to 
be  quoted  “  In  Latin  the  great  difference  between  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  is  that  the  indicative  deals  with  facts  ;  the  sub¬ 
junctive  deals  with  tiiougiits  or  ideas,  representing  sometimes  as 
1  an  idea  what  mav  exist  also  as  a  fact.  This  distinction  Kept  con- 
stantly  in  mind  'will  serve  to  clear  away  most  of  the  fog,  that 
hovers  about  the  practical  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Messrs.  Preble  and  Parker  mean  to  say  what  they  have  said,  they 
mean  wrong;  and  if  they  mean  to  say  something  different,  it  is  a 
pity  that  they  did  not  learn  to  express  themselves  111  English 
before  thev  undertook  to  teach  others  to  write  Latim 

Fabulce  Faciles  is  a  little  boy’s  Latin  book  winch  is  likely  to  be 
useful,  if  there  are  not  already  too  many  publications  of  this  class. 
It  is  free  from  serious  faults,  and  has  positive  merits.  jpon  t  0 
sentence  “  Ilostes  sagittas  miserant  ”  Mr.  Ritchie  writes  the  note 
“  Hostes  does  not  show  by  its  form  whether  it  is  nom.  or  acc.,  but 
sagittas  can  onlv  be  acc. ;  therefore  hostes  must  be  nom.  The 
explanation  is  obvious  enough,  yet  very  few  teachers  of  the 
elements  would  give  it  in  so  complete  and  suggestive  a  shape. 
Mr.  Ritchie  seems  to  understand  a  pupils  mind,  and  lie  makes 
“  parsing  ”  an  essential  part  of  the  translation,  and  not  a  trouble- 
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some  excrescence  ;  the  help  in  difficulty,  not  an  extra  task.  The 
Readings  are  so  arranged  as  to  keep  questions  of  Accidence  and 
Syntax  apart  from  questions  of  Idiom  and  to  lead  the  learner 
gradually  onwards  from  quite  simple  to  slightly  complicated 
sentences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has  preserved 
that  shadowy  entity  of  grammarians,  the  English  vocative  case 
(amici  =  0  my  friends),  and  reproduced  an  artificial  and  false 
distinction  between  the  meanings  of  the  gerundive  based  upon 
difference  of  cases — thus  (i)  “The  gerundive  in  nom.  or  acc. 
without  prepositions  implies  meetness,  duty,  or  necessity,”  and  (2) 
“  The  gerundive  attraction  ”• — i.e.  where  a  gerundive  stands  in 
agreement  with  a  noun  in  the  gen.,  dat.,  or  abl.  cases,  or  in  the 
acc.  with  prepositions.  This  construction  is  said  to  be  “equivalent 
to  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object.”  How  do  these  rules  meet 
the  Virgilian  Volvenda  dies ?  Why,  again,  does  Mr.  Ritchie  say 
that  it  is  “  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  ‘  when  ’  in  translating 
the  Ablative  Absolute  ”?  The  “Consecutive  Stories”  of  Part  II. 
are  well  arranged  in  short  lessons.  Some  of  the  English  Readings 
exhibit  specimens  of  that  class  of  humour  known  as  “  school¬ 
master’s  jokes.” 

Ccesars  Invasion  of  Britain  is  a  good  reading-book  for  beginners 
in  Latin.  The  notes,  which  deal  chiefly  with  simple  points  of 
syntax,  are  short  and  generally  sufficient.  The  explanation  of  ac 
in  simul  ac  venit  vicit  is  not  so  complete  as  the  two  editors  think, 
when  they  say  that  the  full  form  “  simul  vicit  ac  simul  venit  ” 
was  afterwards  shortened  to  simul  ac  venit  vicit.  The  transposition 
of  vicit  and  venit  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The  desire  of 
brevity  has  again  made  them  obscure  when  they  remark  that 
“  Caesar  cannot  be  correct  in  saying  that  tin  is  found  in  the 
midland  districts,  as  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  older  than  any 
historical  record.”  Little  boys  might  well  fail  to  fill  in  this 
elliptical  reasoning.  The  exercises  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
elementary  rides  of  Latin  composition. 


advice  to  their  fellow-teachers.  Dr.  Ely’s  short  paper,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  right  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  political 
economy  strikes  us  as  full  of  good  suggestions,  though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  agree  with  him  in  all  he  says.  Speaking  of  this  essay 
we  must  express  a  fervent  hope  that,  however  good  the  intel¬ 
lectual  results  may  have  been,  the  master  of  the  school  near 
Baltimore,  whose  pupils  learnt  the  nature  of  “  negotiable  securi¬ 
ties  ”  through  being  given  such  scanty  supplies  of  butter  that  they 
treated  their  rations  as  money,  has  himself  learnt  the  truth  of 
Solomon's  excellent  economic  saying  concerning  him  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet.  The  last  essay  deals  with  the 
question,  Why  do  children  dislike  history  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
few  children  do.  At  the  same  time  we  so  far  agree  with  Mr. 
Higginson  as  to  allow  that,  when  a  child  does  dislike  it,  the  teacher 
is  generally  to  blame.  Part  of  his  argument,  however,  strikes  us  as 
both  queer  and  faulty.  Girls,  he  says,  “  like  to  read  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  or  to  dress  up  for  a  centennial  tea-party  ” :  and  as 
“  the  early  Puritan  history  is  all  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  and  better 
too,  and  “  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  are  all  a  centennial 
tea-party,”  therefore  they  ought  to  find  equal  pleasure  in  them. 
Judging,  however,  from  a  remembrance  of  boyhood,  it  was  just 
the  Puritan  element  that  was  the  crook  in  our  lot  in  reading  the 
otherwise  pleasing  tale  that  he  describes  as  dear  to  girls — in  our 
young  days  it  was  held  to  be  essentially  a  boy's  book.  And 
though  our  views  on  centennial  tea-parties,  we  regret  to  say,  are 
hazy,  we  know  enough  of  girls  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Higginson  has 
forgotten  that  the  history  lesson  lacks  one  special  charm  of  the 
tea-party  in  the  absence  of  the  new  frock.  The  volume  ends  with 
a  good  list  of  historical  literature  written  in  English.  This  list 
would  have  been  of  far  greater  use  to  teachers  if  the  editor  had 
given  a  few  more  descriptive  notes. 


AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY.* 

BELIEVING  that  no  subject  is  taught  in  the  United  States  at 
once  so  widely  and  so  poorly  as  history,  several  professors 
and  others  at  American  Universities  have  put  forth  this  collection 
of  essays  expounding  the  true  principles  of  their  craft,  and  showing 
how  they  themselves  actually  teach.  While  it  is  evident  from  these 
essays  and  reports  that  the  same  evil  practices  prevail  in  certain 
benighted  schools  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  point  of  method  at  least,  there  are  few  of  our  history 
teachers  who  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the  best  American  pro¬ 
fessors.  Protests  against  “  memorizing  ”  are  not  without  point  in 
a  land  where  Manynall's  Questions  and  other  like  abominations 
are  still  widely  used.  And  though  probably  there  is  no  one 
who  cannot  boast,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Honourable  Elijah 
Pogram,  “  that  bright  his  home  is  in  the  Settin’  Sun,”  that  is  so 
utterly  “  unspiled  by  withering  conventionalities  ”  as  to  assert 
with  a  certain  Amasa  Walker,  smitten  under  the  fifth  rib  by 
Dr.  Ely,  that  ignorance  of  a  subject  should  not  disqualify  a  man 
from  teaching  it,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  opinion, 
which  has,  we  are  told,  been  much  approved  in  America,  is  not 
carried  into  practice  elsewhere.  While,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  worst  teachers  of  either  country,  the  rules 
for  taking  notes  at  lectures  given  by  Professor  Adams  may  bo 
read  with  profit  by  certain  English  teachers  of  a  higher  class, 
who  know  so  little  of  their  business  as  to  encourage  their  pupils 
to  attempt  to  write  down  every  word  of  their  discourses.  Eully 
alive  to  the  evils  attendant  on  over-lecturing,  the  American 
professors  have  largely  adopted  the  Seminar  system,  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Professor  Ranke,  in  which  a  voluntary  association 
formed  for  research  and  mutual  criticism  holds  meetings  under 
the  presidency  of  a  professor.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Emerton, 
of  Harvard,  on  the  place  of  this  system  in  higher  instruction 
form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  before  us.  What 
excellent  results  have  followed  its  introduction  into  France  under 
the  title  of  the  Conference  is  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  progress  in  historical  study  made  in  that  country 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  writers  of  these  essays  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  system  thev  so  ably  advocate  was  a 
few  years  ago  introduced  at  Oxford,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
through  the  exertions  of  an  American  undergraduate,  and  that  it 
has  already  done  something  to  mitigate  the  evils  inseparable  from 
incessant  lecturing  by  leading  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  use  original  authorities— the  two  special 
advantages  insisted  on  by  Professor  Emerton.  On  this  matter 
of  authorities,  however,  the  essays,  taken  as  a  whole,  perhaps 
discover  a  weak  point  in  the  American  system.  By  some,  at 
least,  of  the  writers,  far  too  little  distinction  seems  to  bo  made 
between  original  and  second-hand  historical  authors.  For  it 
Certainly  seems  strange  to  us  to  describe  as  guidance  in  “  re¬ 
search  ”  directions  to  a  pupil  to  read  some  marked  chapters  of 
Miluian,  and  to  get  up  tho  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  out  of 
a  volume  of  an  epoch  series,  however  well  written  tho  manual 
may  be.  Still  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  all  the  essays  alike. 
Together  with  a  certain  amount  of  rather  tall  talk  such  as  seems 
dear  to  some  writers  and  speakers  on  education  in  our  own  land, 
the  professors  give  a  good  deal  of  practical  and  highly  valuable 
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THE  FAITH  OF  CATHOLICS.* 


MONSIGNOR  CAPEL  is  a  bold  man.  By  favour  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  author  of  Lothair  he  enjoyed 
for  awhile  a  somewhat  prominent  position,  social  and  ecclesiastical, 
in  this  country,  and  was  even  made  Rector  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  University  of  Kensington ;  an  institution  which,  we  believe, 
numbered  more  professors  than  students  during  its  very  brief 
existence,  but  speedily  attained  under  his  management  to  what 
his  present  transatlantic  associates  would  designate  “  almighty 
smash.”  And  now,  after  a  period  of  transient  obscuration,' "this 
“  bright  occidental  star  ”  has  risen  again  with  renovated  radiance 
over  that  happy  hunting-ground  of  “  the  men  who  have  tailed  ” 
at  home,  the  United  States  of  America.  Mgr.  Capel  accordingly 
comes  forward  to  offer  to  “  the  People  of  the  United  States  ” — 
with  a  gushing,  or  as  some  illnatured  critics  might  feel  tempted  to 
call  it,  a  fulsome  dedication— a  new  edition  of  the  well-known 
Faith  of  Catholics,  in  three  portly  volumes.  Now  we  must  confess 
that  the  first  announcement  of  this  work  considerably  perplexed 
us.  At.  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council  Mgr.  Capel,  who  had 
previously  rather  affected  a  line  of  studied  moderation — out 
of  opposition  some  people  said  to  his  Archbishop— cho.-e  sud¬ 
denly  to  pose  as  an  eager  trumpeter  of  the  new  infallibilist 
dogma,  and  he  tells  us,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  preface 
to  the  reprint  he  has  just  edited,  that  his  great  object  in 
publishing  it  is  to  refute  the  current — and  not  perhaps  wholly 
unnatural— opinion,  “  that  as  late  as  1854  and  1870  the  dogmas 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  have  been  added  to  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church.”  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  assured  that  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  has 
!  made  no  further  addition  to  the  original  Revelation  than  the  first 
Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  And  this  is 
to  Ire  proved  by  testimonies  of  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Church.  Such  a  body  of  evidence,  we  are  re¬ 
minded,  was  compiled  early  in  the  present  century  by  two  English 
i  priests,  Messrs.  Beriugton  and  Kirke,  and  a  later  edition  was  issued 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Waterworth.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  both 
the  original  compilers  of  this  work  and  its  subsequent  editor, 
Father  Waterworth,  were  pronounced  Gallicans ;  the  latter  is 
classed  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Letter  on  the  Eirenicon  with 
such  leading  Gallican  divines  of  his  day  as  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Lingard, 
and  Mr.  Tierney — whom  he  represents  as  the  legitimate  spokes¬ 
men  of  tho  English  Roman  Catholic  body — and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Father  Waterworth’s  open  avowal  of  his  principles 
brought  him  into  difficulties  with  the  authorities  of  his  Church, 
after  the  Ultramontane  reaction  fostered  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
converts  had  set  in  in  England.  Whether  he  survived  tho  Vatican 
Council  we  are  not  sure ;  certainly  he  did  not  long  survive  it,  and 
if  ho  was  ever  called  on  to  subscribe  the  Infallibilist  dogma,  it  may 
safely  bo  assumed  that  he  made  a  very  wry  face  over  it.  That 
either  he  or  Messrs.  Berington  and  Kirke  ever  dreamt  of  such  a 
doctrine  being  included  in  the  Faith  of  Catholics  even  Mgr.  Capel, 
though  he  is  a  bold  man,  does  not  vonture  to  assert ;  thero  is 
indeed  express  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  will  presently  appear. 
Why  then  does  ho  republish  it  rather  than  compile  a  fresh 
treatise  of  his  own  in  support  of  his  two  new  dogmas,  which  he 
assures  us  are  not  new  at  all,  but  ns  old  as  the  Apostolic  Council 
of  Jerusalem?  Partly  perhaps  from  some  vaguo  consciousness 
that  such  an  attempt  might  overtask  the  energies  of  a  much  abler 
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man  than  himself ;  partly  no  doubt  because  the  Faith  of  Catholics 
has  long  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  Anglo-Roman  community 
as  a  standard,  or  rather  the  standard,  apology  for  their  distinctive 
beliefs,  and  if  it  can  be  so  stretched  and  adapted. as  to  seem  to 
cover  the  ancient  novelties  they  are  now  asked  to  include  in  their 
creed,  a  great  point  would  be  gained.  It  is  a  feat  that  reminds 
one  of  Peter’s  ingenious  manipulation  of  his  father  s  will  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  However  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  little 
judicious  stretching  and  adaptation  could  not  fail  to  he  so  obvious, 
even  “  to  the  meanest  capacity,”  to  say  nothing,  of  the  “  quick 
intelligence  ”  of  such  “  ardent  lovers  of  knowledge  as  the.  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  that  the  editor  thought  it  prudent  to  anticipate  an 
inevitable  criticism  by  a  partial  confession.  He  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  therefore,  that  Father  Yaterworths  edition  of  the  book 
“  is  now  given  to  the  public  with  sundry  corrections,'  though  he 
omits  to  specify  what  they  are.  Moreover,  “  there  has  been  added 
to  it  a  chapter  from  the  work  of  the  learned  and  venerated  Bishop 
Ullathorne  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  a  translation  of  the 
First  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Vatican.” 
How  Messrs.  Kirke  and  Berington  would  have  stared  at  these 
novos  fructus  and  non  sua  poma  pendent  on  their  ancient  tree,  may 
be  more  readily  imagined  than  expressed.  The  apparition  must 
be  almost  enough  to  make  them  turn  in  their  graves. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  main  interest  ot  this  new  edition  of 
the  Faith  of  Catholics  hinges  on  its  bearing,  real  or.  assumed,  on 
modern  controversies,  and  it  would  moreover  be  impossible  to 
discuss  the  work  on  its  own  merits — which  are  not  inconsiderable, 
if  judged  by  the  design  of  its  original  compilers — without  raising 
afresh  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  various  rival  forms  of  Christianity,  for  which  we  have 
neither  space  nor  occasion  here.  We  may  add  that  it  was  drawn 
up  during  an  interval  when  Anglican,  as  distinct  from  purely  Pro¬ 
testant,  principles  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  visible  existence, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  contention  of  its  compilers  would  be  at 
once  admitted,  or  rather  insisted  upon,  by  English  High  Church¬ 
men  of  our  own  day,  as  by  their  ancestors  of  the  Caroline  era.  On 
the  other  hand  the  “orthodox  Protestantism”  of  that  age  was 
little  disturbed  as  yet  by  Agnostic  assaults,  and  hence  the  compilers 
explain  that  they  thought  it  superfluous  to  defend  such  funda- 
mental  truths  as  Original  Sin,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement,  because  “  they  are  generally  admitted  by 
all  societies  of  Christiaus,”  except  Socinians,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  “  passed  lightly  over  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
We  may  confine  ourselves  then  in  such  comments  as  we  have 
room  for  here  to  exposing  the  audacious  tour  de  force  by  which. 
Mgr.  Capel  endeavours  to  shelter  under  the  venerable  names  of 
Kirke  and  Berington  opinions  he  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
they  neither  advocated  nor  entertained.  Their  purpose,  as  stated 
themselves,  was  to  establish  each  proposition  they  lay  down  on 
“  that  which  in  these  (first)  five  centuries  was  taught  and  believed 
— not  in  one,  but  in  all ;  not  by  one  Father,  but  by  a  succession 
of  them — as  the  faith  of  all  the  Churches  ;  and  as  this  will 
suffice  to  prove  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  Apostolical,  “  the 
deduction  of  the  proof  through  a  longer  period  of  time  would 
have  added  nothing  to  the  evidence.”  The  hopelessness  of 
establishing  Papal  Infallibility  by  such  a  process  would  have  been 
to  none  more  evident  than  to  themselves.  Their  final  appeal  is  to 
the  authority  not  of  Popes  but  Councils,  which  on  the  Papal 
theory  are  at  least  a  clumsy  superfluity  ;  “  when  they  speak,  their 
voice  is  decisive.  They  form  the  representative  body  of  the 
Universal  Church.”  The  writers  of  course  maintain  “  the  primacy 
(not  supremacy)  of  the  Roman  Bishop  over  all  the  Churches, 
and  they  consider  his  “  vigilant  superintendence’  one,  but,  only 
one,  out  of  many  “moral  causes  of  the  perpetuity  of  faith. 
They  are  careful  again  to  limit  “  the  inerrancy  of  the  Church  ” 
strictly  to  “matters  relating  to  faith  only,  and  propounded  as 
such,”  excluding  “  matters  ot  tact  not  relating  to  faith,  matters  of 
discipline,  of  speculation,  or  of  civil  policy,  on  which  they 
observe  that  “  these  things  are  no  revelations  deposited  in  the 
Church,  in  regard  of  which  alone  she  has  the  promised  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit”;  a  limitation  utterly,  repugnant  to  modern 
Ultramontane  pretensions.  Propositions  XIV.  and  XV.  shall  be 
-cited  as  they  stand: — 

Prop.  XIV. 

It  is  no  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  the  Pope  is  in  him¬ 
self  infallible,  separated  from  the  Church  even  in  expounding  the  faith  ;  by 
-consequence  papal  definitions  or  decrees,  in  whatever  form  pronounced, 
taken  exclusively  of  a  General  Council,  on  acceptance  by  the  Church, 
oblige  none  under  pain  of  heresy  to  interior  assent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  the  direct  and  formal 
contradictory  of  the  Vatican  dogma. 

Prop.  XV. 

Nor  do  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  believe  that  the  Pope  has  any  direct  or 
indirect  authority  over  the  temporal  concerns  of  States  or  the  jurisdiction 
of  Princes.  Hence,  should  the  Pope  pretend  to  absolve,  or  to  dispense  II  is 
Majesty’s  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  on  account  of  heresy  or  schism, 
such  dispensation  they  would  view  as  frivolous  and  null. 

This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  twenty-third  Proposition  of 
the  Syllabus  and  indirectly  contravenes  several  others.  And  now 
we  are  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  value  of  Mgr.  Gapels  truly 
marvellous  assertion  that  “  the  extracts  given  in  the  chapters, 
‘  The  Primacy  of  St.  Peter’  and  ‘  The  Primacy  of  the  Succes¬ 
sors  of  St.  Peter,’  fully  uphold  this  [Vatican]  decision.”  He 
shows  his  discretion  certainly  in  not  undertaking  to.  cite  any 
fresh  extracts  for  his  purpose,  for  the  merest  tiro  in  (  hurck 
history  knows  that  a  passage  in  favour  of  Papal  Infalli¬ 


bility  profession  to  come  from  any  Council  or  Father  of  the  first 
five  centuries  would  at  once  betray  itself  as  a  self-evident 
anachronism.  But  a  writer  must  he  allowed  to  have  the  courage 
of  what  we  must  charitably  presume  to  be  his  opinion,  when 
he  gravely  refers  his  readers  for  the  proof  of  Papal  Infallibility  to 
a  collection  of  extracts  put  together  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose  by  compilers  who,  ou  the  strength  of  those  same  authori¬ 
ties,  expressly  repudiate  it.  They  have  placed  at  the  close  of  these 
same  two  chapters,  on  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  of  his 
Successors,  which  according  to  Mgr.  Capel  “  fully  uphold  ’  Papal 
Infallibility,  and  as  part  of  a  summary  of  their  contents,  the 
proposition  quoted  just  now,  declaring  it  to  be  “no  article  of 
Catholic  faith.”  It  is  open  to  him  of  course,  if  he  pleases,  to  argue 
for  the  doctrine  on  other  grounds,  but  to  base  it  on  testimonies  of 
the  first  five  centuries,  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  ever  heard 
of,  cited  in  the  very  work  he  is  editing  partly  with  the  avowed 
object  of  disproving  it,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  simple 
or  a  very  subtle  application  of  the  principle  of  contraries. 
There  is  a  river  in  Monmouth  and  a  river  in  Macedon,  and 
Papal  Primacy  and  Papal  Infallibility  both  have  to  do  with 
the  Pope ;  ergo  to  prove  his  primacy  is  to  prove  his  infallibility. 
Q.E.D.  To  be  sure  Berington  and  Kirke  did  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  Archbishop  Hamilton,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Primate  . of 
Scotland  and  Papal  Legate,  whose  elaborate  and  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  Catechism— going  over  much  the  same  ground  as  the 
Tridentine  Catechismus  ad  Parochos — has  just  been  republished 
with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  not  only  does  he  make 
no  single  mention  of  the  Pope  from  beginning  to  end  of  what 
professes  to  be  a  minute  and  detailed  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  he  concludes  a  long  chapter  on  the  rights  and 
functions  of  bishops  and  priests  with  the  significant  remark  that, 
“  as  for  other  orders  and  dignities  of  the  Church,  we  think  them 
not  necessary  to  be  expounded  to  you,  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  makes  not  much  to  your  edification.”  The  Faith  of  Catholics, 
as  we  have  seen,  does  include  a  recognition  of  Papal  Primacy, 
but  mentions  Papal  Infallibility  only  to  reject  it.  Yet  this 
is  the  work  deliberatelv  presented  to  “  the  People  of  the  United 
States,”  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  doctrine  it  neither  proves 
nor  admits.  Mgr.  Capel  must  after  all  have  formed  a  rather  poor 
opinion  of  their  “  quick  intelligence,”  if  he  seriously  expects  them 
to  swallow  so  portentous  a  paradox;  and  if  he  has  managed  to 
swallow  it  himself,  the  less  said  of  his  own  “  quick  intelligence  ” 
the  better.  To  append  to  such  a  work  a  translation  of  the  Vatican 
decrees  betrays,  to  say  the  least,  a  defective  sense  of  humour.  lo 
all  classical  scholars  it  must  inevitably  recall  the  famous  Horatian 
adage — probably  not  familiar  to  the  editor — of  the  too  ambitious 
painter  who  surmounted  a  human  body  with  a  horse’s  neck.  We 
have  no  intention  of  entering  on  a  controversial  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility.  But  we  may  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Mgr.  Capel’s  notice,  before  he  again  volunteers  his  services 
as  a  Vatican  apologist,  a  treatise  on  the  Pontifical  Decrees  against 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Earth's  Movement  and  the  Ultramontane 
Defence  of  them,  just  republished  with  a  new  and  very  instructive 
Introduction  by  its  author,  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  formerly  “  a 
Priest  of  the  Province  of  Westminster,”  and  who  has  not,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  renounced  his  orders  or  his  creed.  It  proves  to  de¬ 
monstration,  for  all  who  can  apprehend  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
how  fatally  Papal  Infallibility  committed  itself  through  and  through 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  formal  condemnation  of  Galileo’s 
“  heresy,”  that  the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun,  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Oopernican  astronomy — which  no  Roman  Catholic  now 
dreams  of  disputing — “  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and 
formally  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly  contrary  to  Holy 
Scripture.”  Whether  Papal  Infallibility  is  true  in  any  sense  or 
in  no  sense,  is  a  problem  we  may  be  content  to  leave  to  the 
ingenuitv  of  theological  experts ;  that,  if  it  be  true  in  any  but  the 
most  highly  sublimated  and  “  non-natural  ”  sense,  the  annual 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  a  scientific  falsehood  and  a  doctrinal 
heresy,  is  a  point  not  open  to  reasonable  dispute.  But  the  courage 
which  essays  to  detect  proof  of  the  Vatican  dogma  in  a  work  com¬ 
piled  to  prove  inter  alia  that  “  it  is  no  article  of  Catholic  faith,” 
may  perhaps  prove  equal  to  the  effort  of  discovering  a  fresh  con¬ 
firmation  of  it  in  the  circumstance  that,  on  a  question  of  world¬ 
wide  interest  and  notoriety,  papal  inerrancy  was  convicted  of  a 
very  grave  mistake. 


NINE  STORIES.* 

TITHE  author  of  The  Open  Door  and  Old  Lady  Mary  seems 
JL  designedly  to  contrast  very  dissimilar  views  of  ghost  stories. 
The  first  is  of  the  more  ordinary  and  popular  type  ;  it  appeals  to 
our  common  love  of  mystery,  it  effectively  sets  forth  the  entrancing 
power  of  unaccountable  sounds  and  then  proceeds  to  destroy  the 
fascination  by  an  altogether  incredible  apparition.  The  ghost  is 
not  worthy  of  his  prelude.  The  Society  lor  Psychical  Research 
might  investigate  the  phenomena  of  sound  that  herald  the  ghost 
of  °The  Open  Door,  but  no  member  of  that  enthusiastic  fraternity 
is  likely  to  treat  the  ghost  with  respect.  Every  one  knows  how 
much  more  gruesome  aud  fearlul  are  inexplicable  sounds,  heard  in 
the  dead  night  in  forest  or  plain,  than  strange  or  curious  sights. 
Sounds  that  can  he  attributed  to  nothing  in  nature,  unless  it  be 

*  Two  Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen.  London:  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1885. 

Fan ;  and  other  Stories.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London  :  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1885. 
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the  tormented  mandrake  and  the  moaning  ■whispers  that  “  syllable 
men’s  names,”  are  more  truly  horrid  than  the  thin  blue  ghosts  of 
average  imagings.  These  you  can  appeal  to,  and  they  will  answer 
if  truly  disembodied  and  not  false  simulacra :  those  freeze  you 
by  their  discourteous  independence.  The  Open  Door  is  a  story  of 
the  Seen,  not  of  the  Unseen  ;  it  illustrates  the  dread  and  awful 
potency  of  inexplicable  sounds  very  successfully  until  those  sounds 
are  traced  to  a  gibbering  and  uninteresting  spectre,  when  dis¬ 
illusion  spoils  the  feast  of  fancy  like  an  after-dinner  speech. 

Very  superior  as  a  psychical  study  is  Old  Lady  Mary.  This  is 
not  only  an  apologue  of  great  moral  beauty,  but  it  combines 
dignity  with  homeliness  in  treating  a  subject  that  has  suffered 
on  the  evangelical  side  from  a  too  familiar  vulgarity,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  cold,  unsympathetic  transcendentalism.  Old 
Lady  Mary  is  a  pleasant  and  rather  worldly  person  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  who  when  past  eighty  years  of  age  has  no  fear  or 
expectation  of  death.  “  She  was  very  old,  and  therefore  it  was 
very  hard  for  her  to  make  up  her  mind  to  die.”  This  is  the  text 
of  the  author's  parable,  and  it  contains  a  truth  that  is  not  by  any 
means  of  general  acceptation.  Lady  Mary  rejects  with  natural 
equanimity  all  the  arguments  of  her  lawyer  that  she  should  make 
her  will  under  his  directions.  One  night,  however,  she  secretly 
draws  up  the  document,  by  which  she  wishes  to  benefit  her  com¬ 
panion,  a  distant  relative  known  as  Little  Marv.  This  will  she 
conceals  in  the  secret  drawer  of  an  old  cabinet,  and  chuckles 
quietly  as  she  anticipates  it3  discovery  and  the  mortification  of 
her  solicitor.  Ho  fore  she  reveals  this  secret  Lady  Mary  passes 
away  painlessly,  yet  so  unconsciously  that  it  is  as  if  in  a  dream 
that  she  attains  another  existence ;  she  imagines  herself  still  on 
earth  when  she  awakes  to  find  herself  strong,  walking  without 
her  stick,  and  among  old  friends.  She  learns  the  truth  after  she 
is  conducted  by  a  friend  of  her  youth  through  innumerable  rooms 
to  one  in  which  she  is  left  in  solitude,  f  rom  this  mysterious 
chamber  she  at  length  issues,  wounded  by  the  intolerable  sense  of 
all  the  follies  of  her  life ;  these,  however,  are  at  last  drowned  in 
the  bitter  recollection  of  her  last  foolish  act,  by  which  she  has 
injured,  and  not  benefited,  little  Mary.  She  discovers  that  little 
Mary  is  now  no  better  than  a  servant  in  her  old  home,  blessing 
her  memory  in  spite  of  her  cruel  forgetfulness,  By  her  piteous 
prayers  Lady  Mary  is  permitted  to  leave  her  purgatorial  abode, 
and  visits  the  earth  to  attempt  to  rectify  her  error.  IIow  she 
effects  this  and  by  what  strange  agency,  the  pathos  of  it  and  the 
pain,  we  forbear  to  tell ;  it  is  narrated  with  the  saddest,  most  sug¬ 
gests  e,  mysticism.  The  pitiful  helplessness  of  the  disembodied, 
the  rude  slights  they  suffer  on  earth,  the  anguish  and  sorrow  of 
their  second  sojourning,  are  powerfully  portrayed  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Lady  Mary.  It  is  a  merit  in  this  striking  little  story  that 
it  does  not  minister  merely  to  curiosity,  nor  is  it  only  a  specula¬ 
tive  forecasting  of  a  future  life  ;  it  is  characterized  by  an  ingenious 
and  wholesome  realism  and  a  wise  sobriety. 

With  considerable  diversity  of  aim,  Mrs.  Walford's  seven  stories 
are  rather  slight  in  conception.  They  are  all,  with  a  few  small 
slips,  well  written,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  loves 
and  wooings  of  very  young  people  have  seldom  been  more  lightly 
and  deftly  depicted  than  in  Nan  and  Mattie  and  Bee  or  Beatrix. 
The  lovers  of  these  pretty  damsels  are  fortunate  young  fellows ; 
and,  though  not  heroic  after  the  fashion  of  the  average  lady 
novelist,  are  very  genial  youth  who  deserve  their  good  luck. 
Mattie  is  our  favourite,  for  she  is  a  suffering  and  patient  creature, 
and  her  story  is  an  addition  to  the  large  product  of  the  Cinderella 
myth.  There  is  no  fairy,  it  is  true,  no  pumpkin,  no  crystal 
slipper,  no  delicate  equipage  ;  but  there  are  two  plump  and  spiteful 
elder  sisters,  a  rich  young  lover,  a  modern  carriage,  and  a  charming 
denouement  to  a  pretty  tale.  The  small  insincerities  of  affectation 
are  tellingly  illustrated  in  Bee  or  Beatrix,  though  Mrs.  Walford 
displays  a  little  carelessness  in  treating  of  the  details  of  sport. 
I  urdey,  the  gunmaker,  should  not  be  rendered  Purdie  as  if  he 
we.ro .  *  N°r.th  Briton,  nor  should  Westley-Iiichards  have  separate 
ludividualitiM.  It  is  an  oversight  in  the  author  to  ask  “  why 
should  Bee  be  so  different  when  she  stays  out  to  what  she  is  at 
home  i  Mrs.  Walford’s  fourth  story,  Fashion  and  Fancy,  has  a 
special  distinction.  It  is  a  skilful  example  of  a  kind  of  writing  in 
which  Jane  Taylor  excelled,  and  Mrs.  Walford,  if  she  has  read  that 
torgotten  writer,  will,  we  hope,  appreciate  our  classification.  Iler 
bright  and  admirable  little  fable  has  a  moral  for  ladies  which  noue 
will  heed,  though  many  will  feel  its  force ;  we  are  not  sanguine, 
however,  that  its  delicate  satire  will  abnte  the  illogical  rule  of 
laabion  or  the  inconsistencies  of  its  devotees. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  ENGLISH  COINS.* 

Ty  E  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  our  minds  how  large  an 
;  ’  .  order  of  the  genus  collector  is  constituted  by  the  amateur 
of  coins.  lor,  on  the  one  hand,  as  any  one  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune  to  possess,  or  what  is  worse  to  be  supposed  to  possess,  some 
special  knowledge  on  the  subject  discovers,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  a  few  coins  which  they  would  “just  like  him  to  look 
at  is  almost  endless ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  wild  and 
almost  superstitious  notions  afloat  as  to  the  value  of  old  coins 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  possessors  of  these  collections  cannot 

*  D‘e  Copper,  Tin,  and  Bronze  Coinage  and  Patterns  far  Coins  of 
J^ngland.  By  II.  Montagu.  London:  Kollin  &  Feunrdent, 

Gui,/e  to  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Jlajor  W.  Stewart 

Thorliurn.  London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill. 


have  had  much  share  in  the  forming  of  them.  This  state  of 
things  puts  the  unhappy  expert  in  a  very  trying  position.  He 
must  either  be  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  apparent  incivility  or  be 
the  unwilling  destroyer  of  long  cherished  illusions.  No  plea  of 
ignorance  will  save  him.  No  matter  if  his  small  numismatic  efforts 
have  Lain  in  such  directions  as  the  coinage  of  the  Achaean  League 
or  the  early  monetary  system  of  China,  he  is  expected  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  upon  the  Northumberland  shilling  of  George  III.  or  the 
tradesmen’s  tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  hard,  there¬ 
fore,  to  congratulate  any  one  upon  writing  a  book  on  coins,  seeing 
the  afflictions  to  which  he  exposes  himself.  But  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  when  one  more  is  added  to  the  good  hand¬ 
books  to  which  the  “  young  collector  ”  can  be  referred.  For  it  is 
a  lact  that  in  the  region  of  English  numismatics,  in  which  our 
collectors  far  outnumber  those  in  all  other  branches  put  together, 
such  books  are  not  too  numerous.  Henfrey’s  Guide  to  English, 
Coins  is  a  valuable  little  book,  but  it  is  at  present  out  of  print. 
We  hope  that  a  new  edition  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The 
two  chief  works  on  English  coins — Hawkins's  English  Silver 
;  Coins,  w-hich  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  not  long  ago  re-edit'ed,  and  Mr. 
Kenyon's  own  English  Gold  Coins — are  both  good  and  useful  books 
in  their  way ;  but  on  account  of  their  price  they  are  beyond  the 
compass  of  the  beginner,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  method  of  their  arrangement,  about  as  difficult 
reading  as  it  would  be  possible  to  find  on  any  subject.  Still,  they 
exist,  and  are  likely  to  remain  the  standard  works  on  the  branches 
with  which  they  deal.  Mr.  Montagu’s  Copper,  Tin,  and  Bronze 
Coinage  of  England  comes  to  supplement  these,  and  to  complete 
the  series  so  far  as  the  coinage  of  this  country  is  concerned. 

The  requisites  in  the  way  of  either  historical  or  numismatic 
knowledge  for  the  writing  of  this  book  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  for  the  other  two  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For  the  copper 
coinage  of  England  only  begins  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Montagu  has  somewhat  enlarged  his  scope  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  patterns  of  coins  and  some  patterns  of  tokens  made 
before  a  regular  coinage  was  taken  in  hand,  still  all  these  additions 
do  not  carry  us  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  And, 
truth  to  tell,  there  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Montagu  has  not  read  very 
widely  round  the  immediate  subject  of  his  inquiries.  It  is  rather 
misleading,  for  example,  to  speak,  as  he  does  in  his  first  page,  of 
the  many  Imperial  Roman  coins  “  struck  at  London  and  other 
Romano-Britisk  mints,  ’  when  the  fact  is  that,  save  during  the  short 
usurpation  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  London  was  the  only 
Roman  mint  in  this  country.  Undoubtedly  it  was  not  necessary 
to  give  the  historical  introduction  which  Mr.  Montagu  prefixes 
to  his  account  of  our  copper  coins ;  but,  if  given  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  fuller  and  more  exact.  We  should  have  been  glad 
if  Mr.  Montagu  had  had  any  theory  to  suggest  as  to  what 
supplied  the  place  of  a  minute  currency  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  smallest  denomination  was  the  silver  farthing,  whose 
purchasing  value  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  a  shilling 
at  the  present  day.  No  one  has  yet  thoroughly  investigated  the 
subject.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  little  copper  tokens  or 
counters,  often  called  Abbey  tokens,  did  at  times  supply  the  place 
of  small  change,  though  the  pieces  were,  it  is  pretty  certain,  not 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  tokens  of  value  so  much  as  for 
counters  in  computation.  But  when  we  come  to  the  actual  pur¬ 
port  of  the  book,  we  give  Mr.  Montagu  every  credit  for  the  clear¬ 
ness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  And,  though 
his  book  is  no  rival  in  point  of  research  to  the  Silver  Coins°of 
England  or  the  Gold  Coins  of  England,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  has  the  decided  advantage  of  them  in  point  of  arrangement  and 
the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  reference.  It  is  again,  on  the 
whole,  an  advantage  to  have  the  illustrations  inserted  in  the 
text,  and  not  relegated  to  the  series  of  plates  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Something  is  lost  in  accuracy  by  this  method,  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  use  of  wood-blocks  in  the  place  of  autotype 
photographic  plates;  but  in  Kenyon  and  Hawkins  the  old  method 
of  steel  engraving  is  adhered  to,  which  is  not  more  accurate 
than  engraving  on  wood.  It  appears  that  the  blocks  for  Mr. 
Montagu's  book  were  made  some  time  ago  (the  book  itself  is  in 
fact,  partly  founded  upon  material  collected  by  the  late  Henry 
Christines  for  a  similar  work);  in  the  present  day  it  would  be 
possible  by  mechanical  processes  to  obtain  quite  accurate  repro¬ 
ductions  of  coins  upon  moveable  blocks.  Ugly  as  all  the  English 
copper  coins  have  been,  it  is  yet  the  fact  that  their  ugliness"  has 
gone  on  in  an  ascending  ratio,  thosa  of  Charles  II.— the  first 
authorized  English  copper  coins— being  the  most  nearly  artistic  in 
treatment.  I  he  liguro  of  Britannia  on  the  reverse  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  Montagu  doubts  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  on 
the  grounds  that  this  figure  was  apparently  adopted  on  coins  of 
Charles  II.  before  that  lady  was  taken  into  his  favour.  But,  if 
Mr.  Montagu  will  turn  to  his  Pepys,  he  will  seo  that  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  at  Court  very  early  in  the  year  1663,  whereas  the 
coinage  in  question  dates  from  nino  years  later.  Mr.  Montagu 
has  nothing  to  say  touching  the  origin  of  the  curious  myth  which 
has  sprung  up  around  the  Queen  Anne’s  farthing— seemingly  in 
quito  recent  years— to  the  effect  that  that  coin  is  of  great  rarity 
and  of  fabulous  worth.  The  myth  has  grown  tosucli  extravagant 
proportions  that  it  seems  a  matter  rather  for  the  anthropologist 
than  the  numismatist.  But  Mr.  Montagu  might  have  done  more 
to  show  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Major  Stewart  Thorburn's  book  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of  English 
coins,  which,  though  the  prices  seem  to  113  rather  high,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  do  much  to  gently  disabuse  those  possessors  of  inherited 
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collections  whom  we  spoke  of  above  of  the  delusions  which  aie  so 
distressing  to  the  numismatist.  The  reason  of  the  comparative 
highness  of  Major  Thorburn’s  valuations  we  suppose  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  quotes  from  the  catalogues  of  public  sales,  where  the 
pieces  disposed  of  are  generally  picked  specimens.  It  is  hardly 
accurate  to  call  this  book  simply  a  Guide  to  British  Coins,  as  it 
would  not  be  guide  sufficient  without  the  assistance  either  ot  the 
chief  works  on  the  subject  or  of  Mr.  Henfrey’s  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  of  which  we  spoke  just  now,  and  which  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  its  title. 


STORIA  UNIVERSALE  DELLA  LETTERATURA.* 

THE  editor  and  publisher  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
completion  of  the  series  of  volumes  illustrating  the  historv  of 
literature,  which  has  now  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  and  within 
the  limit  of  time  as  originally  undertaken.  In  the  space  of  two 
years  a  work  has  been  published  which  places  within  the  reach  ot 
Italian  readers  a  considerable  body  of  information,  together  with 
well-selected  examples  of  the  various  authors  and  subjects  which 
have  been  under  treatment  and  discussion.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  service  in  promoting  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  will 
be  of  especial  use  to  those  who  are  unable  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces  of  literature  of  other  countries,  which 
are  now  presented  in  an  Italian  dress.  As  was  done  upon  the 
occasion  of  former  notices  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  series,  it 
is  proposed  only  to  call  some  attention  to  such  portions .  ot  those 
now  before  us  as  especially  belong  to  England.  It  is  always 
an  unoleasant  task  to  have  to  remark  upon  any  shortcomings 
in  meritorious  work,  and  to  point  out  instances  of  careless- 
ness  and  inattention.  But  such  exist,  and  it  must  be  noted 
that  in  the  volume  dedicated  to  the  history  of  Satirical  Litera¬ 
ture,  England  is  credited  with  a  writer  cited  as  Th.  Coryare, 
presumably  intended  for  Coryat,  the  author  of  the  Crudities, 
who  figures  in  a  very  miscellaneous  list  ending  with  one  Tom 
I)ishin"ton.  Later  on  mention  is  made  of  “  Roberto  Burton  col 
suo  poema  Anatomia  della  malinconia,”  and  who  is  said  to  have 
anticipated  the  humour  of  Swift  and  Sterne.  Of  Swift  s.  own 
satirical  writings  an  account  is  given,  which  suggests  the  notion  of 
its  having  been  borrowed  from  Thackeray’s  very  unjust  character 
of  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick.  Among  other  things,  his  want 
of  delicacy  is  mentioned ;  and  this  is  a  complaint  which  appears 
with  a  very  bad  grace  in  a  work  which  gives  a  full  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal  among  its  specimens 
of  Roman  literature  in  this  department.  No  notice  is  taken  ot 
Fielding  and  Thackeray  as  English  satirists;  but  it  may  have 
been  thought  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  honoured  in  their 

place  among  the  novelists.  , 

In  the  History  of  Eloquence  the  great  English  statesman  of  the 
<early  part  of  the  last  century  is  introduced  as  Orazio  Walpole— 
a  blunder  not  to  be  excused'  by  the  greater  familiarity  which  may 
perhaps  exist  in  Italv  with  the  name  of  Sir  Roberts  younger  son 
as  an  English  man  of  letters.  Nor  is  it  creditable  in  such  a  work 
that  the  elder  Pitt  should  be  named  as  Lord  Chatam,  or  that  Lord 
North  should  appear  as  Lord  Worth,  or  that  the  English  political 
party  which  seems  just  at  this  moment  in  some  danger  of  being 
overlaid  by  its  big  bedfellow  should  be  designated  as  wihgs._  In 
another  passage,  among  the  speakers  pf  “  discorsi  eloquentissimi, 
Lord  Palmerston  is  included,  and  with  him  and  others  is  joined  one 
«  Richard.-’  Unless  this  is  the  Christian  name  of  Cobden,  which 
has  by  some  accident  become  dissociated  from  the  surname,  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  separate  individual,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  for 
whom  it  can  be  meant.  These  mistakes  in  names  are,  unfortunately, 
common  enough  in  France,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
also  become  frequent  in  Italy. 


SOME  MATHEMATICAL  TEXT-BOOKS.  , 

THE  difficulty  which  the  student  experiences  in  obtaining. clear 
ideas  of  dynamical  principles  is  so  evident  that  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  writer  who  seeks  to  instruct  him  in  them  to  pay 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  language  he  uses.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  books  of  importance  in  which  it  is  only  too  obvious  that 
no  trouble  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  because  it  has  not  entered 
the  minds  of  the  writers  that  any  trouble  was  needed.  Probably 
no  living  being  would  confound  “velocity”  with  “space  1 
we  find  in  two  recent  works  definitions  given  of  velocity  which  in 
terms  do  so.  Professor  Despeyrous,  in  his  Cours  de  Mecamque 
(Tome  i.  Paris :  Hermann),  at  p.  1 54,  says  that,  in  the  case  of 
uniform  rectilinear  motion,  “  on  donne  le  nom  de  vitesse  a  1  espace 
parcouru  dans  Tunit^  de  temps,  ’  and  Mr.  Daniell,  in  liis 
Booh  of  the  Principles  of  Physics  (London:  Macmillan  &  Lo.), 
at  p.  52,  falls  into  precisely  the  same  abyss.  In  the  presence 
of  such  enormities  no  fear  of  being  thought  hypercritical  should 
-be  allowed  to  influence  the  reviewer;  it  is  lii3  bounden  duty 
to  be  exacting  in  his  demands  that  no  looseness  of  expression 
shall  lead  the  student  to  regard  inaccuracy  as  a  matter  of 
little  moment  as  long  as  it  does  not  slip  into  formulae.  An 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Dynamics,  by  Professor  Williamson  and 
Hr.  Tarleton  (London:  Longmans  &  Go.),  must  accordingly 
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be  gibbeted  as  a  grievous  offender.  Written  by  men  of  repute, 
one  of  whom,  Professor  Williamson,  is  the  author  of  text-books 
on  the  Calculus  which  are  widely  appreciated,  arranged  on  an 
excellent  plan,  bringing  under  one  cover  all  those  parts  of  particle- 
dynamics,  rigid- dynamics,  and  thermo-dynamics  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  student  who  does  not  desire  to  go  very  deeply 
into  those  subjects,  and  proof  against  adverse  comment  as  far 
as  the  purely  mathematical  treatment  is  concerned,  except  at 
the  hands  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  a  corner,  at  any  rate,  given  to  more  modern 
methods,  it  is  bristling  with  faults  of  expression,  so  trifling 
typographically  that  a  few  hours’  work  would  put  them  straight, 
and  yet  so  important  that  their  influence  for  evil  cannot  be 
disregarded  with  safety.  What,  for  example,  can  justify  the 
use  of  such  a  sentence  as : — “  In  what  time  would  a  body  acquire 
a  velocity  of  100  feet  if  it  start  from  rest  with  a  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  of  32  feet  ?  ”  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  the 
definitions  of  Professor  Despeyrous  and  Mr.  Daniell.  If  the 
expressions  “  a  velocity  of  100  feet  per  second,”  “  an  acceleration 
of  32  feet  per  second  per  second,”  are  too  long,  they  may  be 
cut  down  to  “a  velocity  100”  and  “an  acceleration  32,”  which, 
though  objectionable  enough,  are  harmless  compared  with  those 
which  lead  the  student  to  believe  that  the  element  of  distance 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  that  of  time.  That  the  authors 
have  not  considered  what  is  the  proper  expression  to  be  employed 
in  defining  a  particular  velocity  is  manifest  wheu  we  turn  over 
their  pages ;  sometimes  a  velocity  is  one  of  so  many  feet,  some¬ 
times  a  “  per  sec.”  is  thrown  in.  Again,  at  page  16  we  have,  but 
six  lines  apart,  the  statements  that  the  acceleration  of  the  motion 
of  a  point  “  can  be  represented  both  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  a  right  line,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  velocity ,”  and 
“  accelerations  are  compounded  and  resolved  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  velocities."  Is  the  student  to  regard  an  accelera¬ 
tion  as  a  velocity  or  not  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  authors  have 
not  given  a  thought  to  the  question.  We  do  not  propose  to 
turn  our  columns  into  a  list  of  errata,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore, 
go  through  the  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  sort  upon 
which  we  could  lay  our  fingers.  Our  object  is  to  make  readers  and 
writers  see  that  such  matters  ought  to  be  attended  to.  If  they  are 
led  to  search  for  these  errors  in  the  writings  of  others,  we  shall 
have  reduced  the  chances  of  the  commission  of  like  errors  by 
themselves,  and  shall  have  added  our  mite  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  accuracy. 

Every  bane  has  its  antidote,  and  the  student  need  not  hesitate 
to  read  and  profit  by  the  Elementary  Treatise  on  Dynamics  if  he 
takes  the  precaution  to  first  make  himself  master  of  Energy  and 
Motion:  a  Text-Book  of  •Elementary  Mechanics,  by  W.  Paice, 
M.A.  (London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited).  This  admirable  little 
book  is  written  by  one  who  is  fully  alive  to  the  prevalence  of 
faults  of  the  species  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  as  the 
result  we  have  a  treatise  which  is  a  model  of  clearness  and 
precision. 

The  general  plan  of  Professor  J.  M.  Taylor’s  Elements  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Boston,  U.S. :  Ginn,  Heath,  & 
Co.)  is  much  to  be  commended.  He  regards  the  Calculus  as  a 
whole,  and  does  not  countenance  the  conventional  treatment  which 
requires  the  student  to  finish  his  text-book  on  the  Differential 
Calculus  before  he  is  told  what  integration  is.  The  chapter  on 
differentiation  is  followed  by  one  on  the  inverse  process,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  as  far  as  possible,  integration  and  differentiation  proceed 
pari  jiassu.  Surely  this  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  and  the  most  likely  to  interest  the  student.  The 
details,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  have  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  the  printer’s  part  of  the  work-in  a  mathematical 
book  a  matter  of  by  no  means  secondary  importance — has  been 
executed  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook. 

Mr.  Knox’s  Differential  Calculus  for  Beginners  (London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  object  of  which  is  to  “  help  to  bring  the 
idea  of  a  Differential  Coefficient  more  within  the  grasp  of  begin¬ 
ners,”  is  a  mistake.  If  separate  text-books  are  to  be  studied  on 
every  point  which  presents  difficulties  to  the  beginner,  that  un¬ 
happy  being  will  have  to  possess  himself  of  a  vast  library,  his 
labours  will  be  increased — as  he  will  have  to  be  constantly  going 
over  familiar  ground,  and  his  knowledge  will  be  wanting  in  con¬ 
tinuity.  What  is  needed  is  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  text¬ 
books,  not  a  multiplication.  Mr.  Knox  seems  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  “  beginner  ”  upon  the  Calculus  must,  or  should,  have  had 
some  previous  mathematical  training;  the  student  who  would 
require  his  book  has  no  business  to  study  the  Calculus  at  all. 
Objection  must  be  taken  to  the  petty  detail  and  repulsive  arrays 
of  decimals  with  which  the  book  is  eked  out ;  they  are  calculated 
to  give  the  false  notion  that  the  subject  is  a  dry  and  uninviting 
one,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  full  of  interest.  The  language  of 
Mr.  Knox  is  in  general  correct,  but  something  is  wanting  in  the 
first  sentence  on  p.  S3,  namely : — “  If  a  function  increases  at  a 
diminishing  rate,  like  a  stone  thrown  straight  up  in  the  air,  &c. 

Factors  in  Algebra  discovered  by  Arrangement,  Trial,  and  Sym¬ 
metry  ;  with  Applications  (London :  Groombridge  &  Sons)  is  best 
described  as  ridiculously  bad.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  splitting  up  simple  rational  integral  algebraical  expressions 
into  factors — “  factorizing,”  as  the  author  terms  it.  \\  e  are  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  outset  to  the  comprehensive  statement.  that  “  Any 
collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an  expression  ;  which 
only  needs  as  an  illustration  the  square  root  of  the  sign  of  multi¬ 
plication,  with  a  statement  of  what  it  expresses,  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  Further  on  we  learn  that  “  Any  expression 
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involving1  x  may  be  called  a  function  of  x.  The  way  in  which  x  is 
involved  is  of  no  importance ;  thus  ax,  .  .  .  &c.,  are  all  functions 
of  x.”  But  the  masterpiece  of  absurdity  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
distributive  law  of  multiplication,  which  must  be  given  ver¬ 
batim  : — 

ax  +  bx=(a+b)x.  For  a  times  x  added  to  b  times  x  make  a  +b  times  x 
by  the  principles  of  Arithmetic.  Xow  the  product  of  a+b  and  .r  is  written 
(a+6)v,  the  brackets  being  necessary  because  a  +  b. r  would  mean  a  in¬ 
creased  by  the  product  of  b  and  x,  which  is  not  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Trigonometry  (London: 
Blackie  &  Son)  seems  well  adapted  for  “  students  preparing  for 
University  Pass  Examinations,  and  other  Examinations  in  which 
Elementary  Trigonometry  is  needed/’  We  have  not  detected  any 
want  of  accuracy  in  its  pages. 


AUDSLEY’S  OEM  AM  EXT  AL  ARTS  OF  JAPAN.* 

HIS  new  part  of  Mr.  Audsley's  sumptuous  compendium  of 
the  ornamental  art3  of  the  Japanese  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  which  has  yet  appeared.  As  with  the  others,  the  im¬ 
pression  it  produces  is  fragmentary  and  confused.  The  plan  of 
issue  is  unchanged,  and,  as  before,  the  arrangement  of  the 
examples  chosen  for  illustration  seems  arbitrary,  and  is  be¬ 
wildering.  But  certain  among  Mr.  Audsley's  specimens  are  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  interest ;  the  descriptive  text,  enriched 
with  quotations  from  Mr.  Anderson,  is  in  places  sufficient ;  and 
the  treatise  on  the  art  of  cloisonne  enamel — in  itself  the  best  of 
Mr.  Audsley’s  achievements  in  connexion  with  the  present  work — 
is  complete  as  it  stands,  and  may  be  studied  as  literature  without 
reference  to  Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  without  waiting  for  Part  IV. 
That  of  the  twenty  admirable  illustrations  issued  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  number  only  a  couple  should  be  appropriate  to  the  art 
select' d  for  analysis  and  description  at  its  beginning  is  a  fact  in 
pleasing  congruence  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  Mr.  Audsley's 
general  scheme.  They  are  excellent,  of  course ;  but  they  are 
hardly  sufficient ;  and  the  sense  of  humour  which  on  this  solemn 
occasion  has  limited  their  number  to  two,  and  assigned  no  less 
than  seven  to  the  kindred  arts  of  textiles  and  embroidery,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unusual  in  a  scientific  work. 

But,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  to  scientific  interest 
the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Audsley's  work  are  inconsiderable.  And, 
complete  and  workmanlike  as  is  the  treatise  on  cloisonne  enamel 
prefixed  to  the  new  part,  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  remove  this 
old  reproach,  if  reproach  it  be.  As  an  exhaustive  epitome  of  the 
ornamental  arts  of  Japan  Mr.  Audsley’s  magnificent  publication 
will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  achieve  success.  Its  principal  interest 
is  one  of  illustration,  its  principal  value  that  of  a  gallery  of  repro¬ 
ductions.  Of  course  the  Japanese  are  essentially  inimitable  ;  and 
to  say  that  Mr.  Audsley's  illustrations  do  more  than  distantly 
recall  the  works  they  profess  to  picture  would  be  to  say  too 
much.  In  the  hands  of  the  artists  of  Yeddo  and  Tokio  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  bronze  and  ivory  becomes  inspired  with  very  life ;  the 
stuffs  of  silk  and  golden  thread  are  touched  with  influences  of 
beiDg ;  in  the  hard  and  exquisite  material  of  the  lacquer-worker 
you  encounter  swimming  fish,  and  birds  that  fly  and  soar,  and  men 
and  women  that  seem  diminutives  of  real  humanity.  Some  good 
suggestions  of  these  qualities  are  evident  in  Mr.  Audsley's  repro¬ 
ductions;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  go  too  far  if  we  said  that 
to  have  a  set  of  them  is  the  next  best  thing  to  having  a  set 
of  the  objects  represented.  The  gloss  and  sheen  and  suppleness  of 
the  brocades  are  absent;  but  you  have  the  patterns  and  the  colours. 
The  weight  and  power  of  the  bronzes,  the  delicious  delicacy 
of  the  ivories,  the  exquisite  surfaces  and  enchanted  effects  of  the 
lacquers — all  these  delights  are  naturally  impossible  in  the  copies 
in  two  dimensions  which  are  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  Mr. 
Audsley’s  book.  But  to  the  true  lover  of  Japanese  art  anything 
is  better  than  nothing.  None  but  a  millionaire  could  hope  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  best  of  the  marvels  here  presented,  and  to  have  pictures  of 
them  is  a  privilege  none  may  diminish  or  deny.  Thus  our  two  first 
pictures  are  reproduced  as  examples  of  colour-printing.  They  are 
reduced  facsimiles  of  a  set  of  illustrations  drawn  by  the  master, 
Katsugawa  Shunsho,  and  published,  says  Mr.  Audsley,  in  1775. 
For  spirit  and  gesture,  for  character  and  expression,  they  are 
hardly  to  be  excelled,  and  considered  as  achievements  in  the  art 
of  printing  in  colours — chaste,  sober,  elegant,  finely  decorative — 
they  put  to  the  blush  the  best  modern  work  by  the  best  modern 
workmen.  Beside  them  the  liveliest  presentation  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Millais  shows  as  a  common  wall-paper.  You  look  at  them 
with  envy,  and,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  practice  of  our  ancestors 
in  this  direction,  with  something  of  a  sense  of  shame  ;  and  you  are 
relieved  to  find  that  from  heights  like  these  even  the  Japanese 
have  scandalously  declined,  and  that  their  later  work  in  colour¬ 
printing  is  not  comparable  with  the  perfect  results  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  book  itself, 
for  that  is  old  and  beautiful  and  precious,  and  has  the  refinements 
of  antiquity  and  originality.  But  it  is  something  to  be  possessed 
of  this  series  of  reproductions,  new  a9  they  are,  and  shiny,  and 
suggestive  of  Paris  and  the  arts  of  MM.  l’ralon  and  Lemercier. 
They  are  copies,  but  they  are  still  art ;  and  to  their  possessor  that 
means  much. 

Among  the  best  things  in  the  book  are  the  two  reproductions 
of  embroideries.  One,  a  foukousa  in  dark  blue  satin,  is  pictured 
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with  a  peacock  in  display,  a  peahen,  a  rock,  and  a  gorgeous 
peony.  The  birds’  eyes  are  of  glass,  their  feathers  of  floss  silk  and 
gold ;  the  rock  is  in  plaited  strands  of  silk  and  gold,  and  the 
peony  flower  in  chain-stitched  silk.  The  effect  is  magnificent 
even  in  the  plate.  What  it  must  be  in  the  original,  which 
measures  30  inches  by  25T,  is  scarce  to  be  imagined.  The  other 
picture  shows  a  portion  of  a  robe.  It  is  of  cream-coloured  satin, 
touched  with  flat  gilding,  and  embroidered — in  a  lovely  floral 
device,  of  red  and  blue  and  brown  and  divers  shades  of  green — 
with  floss  silk.  That  the  nation  among  whom  array  of  this  sort 
was  honourable  wear  has  stooped  to  the  barbarism  of  frock-coats 
is  and  must  ever  remain  a  mystery  beyond  philosophy.  A  de¬ 
lightful  specimen  of  lacquer-work  is  the  panel  (belonging  to  Mr. 
Ogilvie)  adorned  with  the  portrait,  incrusted  in  ivory,  of  a  lady — a 
poetess — figured  by  the  incomparable  Yosai  in  his  Zenken  Kojitsu. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  poet  Shunzei ;  and  one  day,  as  she  stood 
beneath  an  ume  tree  meditating  an  impromptu,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  polite  and  lettered  prince  who  happened  to  be  taking  a 
walk  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  accosted  her  in  the  speech  of  the 
J apanese  bard ;  she  replied  to  him  in  the  same  magnificent  lingo ;  and 
such  were  the  charms  of  her  literary  style  that  he  at  once  demanded 
her  hand  in  honourable  marriage.  Here  she  is,  in  a  landscape  of 
black  lacquer  and  gold  flakes ;  in  the  distance  are  mountains  of 
powdered  gold ;  the  ume  trunks  are  in  brown  lacquer,  the  buds 
and  flowers  and  branches  of  brightest  gold  ;  in  a  lovely  robe,  with 
sandalled  feet  and  veiled  head,  one  hand  upon  the  ume  bough,  the 
other  chastely  constraining  the  folds  of  her  gown,  she  gazes  out 
upon  you  in  exquisite  ivory — “  slightly  stained  in  certain  part3  ” 
— the  principal  attraction  in  a  work  which,  as  Mr.  Audsley  says 
with  truth,  is  “  extremely  pleasing  and  highly  characteristic  of 
Japanese  art.”  Less  pleasing  but  not  less  characteristic  is  the 
heroic  portrait  (in  incrusted  work)  of  the  illustrious  Ben-Kei 
(called  by  hi3  sporting  friends  the  Young  Demon)  as  he  appeared 
in  the  act  of  stealing  the  big  bell  in  the  temple  of  Mi-i-deia  in 
the  interests  of  a  rival  establishment.  He  is  a  jovial  ruffian, 
and  a  proper  man  of  his  hands,  though  shaven  bald ;  and  in  the 
original  relief,  which  is  close  on  thirty  inches  in  height,  he  must 
present  an  appearance  truly  formidable  and  inspiring.  Far  finer 
in  its  way  is  the  magnificent  ivory  group,  carved  by  Mei-gioku 
Butsu,  and  “  owned  ”  by  M.  S.  Bing.  It  shows  us  the  mighty 
archer  Tametomo,  conqueror  of  Onigashima,  the  Island  of  Demons, 
and  his  sword-bearer.  In  life  Tametomo  was  seven  feet  high  3 
his  strength  was  prodigious;  and  such  was  his  length  of  arm 
that,  when  he  drew  his  bow,  which  was  eight  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  could  be  bent  by  none  save  the  hero  its  master, 
there  was  a  space  of  eighteen  hands-breadths  between  wood  and 
string.  He  is  shown  in  the  act  of  bidding  whole  armies  to 
come  on ;  and  the  arrogance  of  his  look,  the  valour  of  his  attitude, 
the  splendid  self-confidence  of  his  gesture  and  appearance  are 
simply  indescribable.  After  this  miniature  epic  (the  original  is 
only  a  foot  in  height)  the  rest  of  Mr.  Audsley’s  specimens  seem 
spiritless  and  ineffectual ;  not  excepting  even  the  prodigy  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  design — a  combination  of  wood  and  ivory,  showing 
Chung  Kwei,  the  Queller  of  Devils,  in  mortal  combat  with  some 
thirty  several  impkins — with  which  the  selection  is  closed. 


SOCIETY  IX  LONDON.* 

“  A  FOREIGN  RESIDENT  ”  is  an  envoy  from  a  foreign  Power. 

-tl  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  author  of  this  volume 
means  to  claim  diplomatic  rank,  or  to  imply  that  he  is  more  than 
a  private  sojourner  in  a  foreign  country.  We  are  almost  prepared 
to  contest  from  internal  evidence  his  claim  to  be  an  alien  at  all. 
The  “  twilight  of  dubiety,”  as  Elia  calls  it,  never  once  falls  upon 
us  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  no  more  believe  the  author  of 
this  book  of  gossip,  which  is  almost  always  smart,  and  not 
unfrequently  shallow,  flippant,  and  vulgar,  to  be  a  stranger 
within  our  gates  than  we  believe  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the 
World  to  have  been  a  Chinese,  or  the  Baron  de  Montesquieu  to 
have  been  a  Persian. 

If  we  are  wrong,  and  if  the  writer  i9  not  a  born  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria,  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  he  is  not  a  European 
at  all.  He  must  be  a  countryman  and  near  relation  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  attached  to  the  American  Legation  who  dined  with  Lord 
Steyne,  and  who  “  wrote  in  the  New  York  Demagogue  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  dinner,  mentioning  the  names  and  titles 
of  all  the  guests,  giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal 
people,  describing  the  persons  of  the  ladies  with  great  eloquence, 
and  hazarding  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  cost  of  the  entertainment.” 
This  self-styled  foreigner  poses  as  a  man  who  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  and  accidentally  absent  from  any  place  or  entertainment 
frequented  by  princes  and  great  nobles,  and  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  poets,  painters,  and  journalists.  He  seems  to  have 
obtained  a  great  deni  of  minute  information  as  to  the  hours 
at  which  persons  of  illustrious  rank  rise,  ride,  and  eat  their 
breakfasts.  Like  Mr.  John  Paul  Jefferson  Jones,  ho  describes  not 
only  “  the  persons  of  the  ladies  with  great  eloquence,"  but  their 
toilettes,  and  in  some  cases  their  transactions  on  the  turf.  The 
fact  tbut  in  this  volume  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  holds  no 
immunity  from  impertinent  and  ill-natured  gossip  is,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  a  fact  which  strongly  confirms  our  belief  that  the  writer 
is  one  of  Her  Majesty's  own  subjects.  We  are  hardly  to  ba 
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persuaded  that  a  foreigner,  admitted  into  the  society  which  this 
chronicler  of  aristocratic  small  beer  professes  to  frequent,  would 
deliberately  say  of  the  Queen  things  which  are  only  calculated 
to  give  pain. 

But  our  Paul  Prv  Alcibiades  is  not  only  a  trifler  in  “  gilded 
saloons,”  he  Irnows  the  weaknesses  of  princes  and  statesmen,  and 
could  give  them  a  wrinkle  or  two  as  to  how  they  should  amend 
their  faults  and  how  the  world  would  be  governed  it  he  had  his 
way.  After  a  most  impertinent  description  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  personal  appearance  and  ot  his  manner  of  curling  his 
moustache,  the  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  re¬ 
marks  of  that  gentleman  that  he  is  “  ignorant  of  practical 
politics.”  He  balances  the  gifts  and  deficiencies  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  tells  us  that  he  is  not  liked  by  the  Queen  because 
he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Stick  to  your  graphic 
comments  on  lords’  moustaches  and  ladies’  toilettes,  my  good 
man  !  or  if  you  must  talk  about  things  that  you  do  not  understand, 
sprinkle  your  ignorance,  as  it  were,  with  a  lew  correct  dates 
and  a  slight  powdering  of  facts  ! 

Is  it  conceivable  that  a  foreign  gentleman  welcomed  to  English 
society  would  write  the  sometimes  insolent,  and  sometimes 
fawningly  fulsome  remarks  on  persons  of  note  which  occur  in 
almost  every  chapter  of  this  hook?  would  say  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  that  they  were  men 
who  “  had  had  manv  affairs  of  the  heart  ”  ?  and  of  Lady  Brassey 
that  “  she  would  like  her  arrival  at  any  given  point  to  be 
announced  by  a  peal  of  hells  or  a  feu  de  joie  ”?  Is  it  decent  to 
print  these  things,  even  if  it  is  kind  to  say  them  in  the  sacred  con¬ 
fidence  of  friendly  ihtercourse  ?  What  right  has  this  foreigner, 
or  Englishman,  or  cosmopolitan  to  put  in  type  his  unasked  opinion 
that  Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  a  man  who  “  must  be  in  evidence, 
whose  venerable  fascinations  are,  as  be  piques  himself,  irresistible 
by  all  ladies  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  and  who  is  fond  of  telling 
the  favoured  fair  of  his  achievements  among  their  number  ’’? 
There  is  nothing  spiteful  in  saying  that  “  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  big 
man,  with  a  big  manner”;  and  Lord  Hartington  will  probably 
laugh  as  heartilv  as  we  do  at  an  observation  reported  by  the 
author — “  What  I  principally  like  about  your  Lord  Hartington  is 
his  vou-be-damnedness.”  But  why  should  persons  whom  the 
assertion  in  no  wise  concerns  be  informed  that  Sir  Edward  Hamlev 
i3  “  ill-natured,”  “  intolerant,”  and  hardly  “  suited  for  command  ”  ? 
This  gratuitous  rudeness  is  “  tolerable  and  not  to  be  borne.’’  We 
can  quite  believe  the  author  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  does  not  consider  the  abolition  of  duelling  an  unmixed  good. 
There  are  manv  men  who  are  nothing  les3  than  quarrelsome  or 
fire-eaters  who  are  almost  driven  to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  His 
Royal  Highness.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  if  men  are 
allowed  with  impunity  to  make  merchandize  of  their  dislike  of 
persons  who  may  have  offended  or  befriended  them,  “  we  must,  as 
Emerson  said,  “  find  out  a  more  decisive  suicide.”  But  like  most 
persons  who  think  and  write  spitefully,  this  foreign  “Resident” 
can  use  language  of  more  than  Oriental  adulation  when  he  talks  of 
persons  whom  he  happens  to  like,  or  whose  good  opinion  he  covets. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  and  most  absolutely  unreal  description 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  hirst  we 
have  a  glowing  picture  of  the  exquisite  “  pink  and  white  com¬ 
plexion”  of  the  clever  K.C.M.G.  We  are  told  that  “he  has 
always  on  his  lips  the  exclamation  with  which  Pitt  is  said  to 
have  died,  ‘  O  my  country.’  ”  Then  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 

The  frivolity  and  corruption  of  the  age  often  cause  liis  brows  to  be  overcast ; 
and  even  when  be  most  successfully  attempts  to  drown  his  solicitude  in 
mirth  and  pleasantry  the  author  has  noticed  a  shadow  pass  over  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  like  the  cloud  which  is  mirrored  in  a  sunlit  lake,  and  which  tel’s 
what  a  noble  melancholy  has  marked  him  as  her  own.  At  such  times  his 
thoughts  lie  too  deep  for  tears,  and  far  too  deep  for  words.  He  is  rent  by 
conflicting  emotions.  He  is  divided  between  anger  at  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  offences  of  the  day  and  bland  compassion  for  the  offenders. 

If  this  is  “  meant  sarcastic  ”  it  is  an  insult.  If  it  is  intended 
seriously,  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  men  must  be  on  a  par  with 
his  good  taste. 

A  person  who  undertakes  the  dangerous  and  invidious  task  of 
chronicling  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives 
should  himself  be  better  than  the  society  he  satirizes.  He  should 
Eot  stand  on  as  low  a  level  as  the  victims  of  his  lash.  His  satire 
should  be  broad  and  general.  It  should  never  degenerate  into 
personalities ;  it  should  never  corrode  into  spite.  It  any  one 
wishes  to  know  how  a  satirist  should  write,  let  him  study 
Thackerav.  If  he  wishes  to  know  what  faults  to  avoid,  he  will 
find  them  in  Society  in  London ,  by  “  A  Foreign  Resident.” 

Among  the  most  engaging  passages  in  these  pages  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  bit  of  sham  gentility  which  might  have  been  indited  by 
“  Jeames  of  Buckley  Squeer”  : — 

What  Bloomsbury  was,  South  Kensington  is,  and  though  there  are 
manv  persons  who  have  a  recognized  position  in  London  society,  and  who 
live  in  Queen’s  Gate  and  its  neighbourhood,  you  will  do  well  to  hesitate 
before  you  accept  the  ordinary  invitations  which  emanate  to  you  from  that 
quarter. 

Shade  of  Lady  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  !  “  Emanate 

from  that  quarter  ” !  Is  not  the  phrase  choice  and  chaste  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  an  expression  of  our 
respectful  condolence  with  the  Dukes  of  Leeds  and  Manchester, 
who  are,  it  appears,  almost  the  only  two  very  great  noblemen 
whom  the  author  “  has  never  seen  in  his  life.”  How  they  must 
regret  their  lost  opportunities  of  sitting  for  their  portraits  to  this 
“  Foreign  Resident.” 


LETTERS  FROM  WEST  IRELAND.* 

LAST  year,  it  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Shand  republished  the 
pleasant  “  Letters  from  the  West  Highlands,”  which  he  had 
contributed  to  the  Tunes  during  the  late  summer  of  1883.  This 
year  he  follows  it  up  with  another  little  volume  containing  the 
reprint  of  some  similar  letters,  with  which — themselves  not  at  all 
silly — he  diversified  the  columns  of  the  same  paper  during  the 
silly  season  of  1 884.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  he  will  go  on  in  the 
same  way  enjoying  pleasant  holidays,  and  recording  them  in 
pleasant  books.  The  picturesque  tourist  is,  Heaven  knows,  even 
too  much  with  us,  though  he  chiefly  Confines  himself  to  foreign 
lands,  w’hich  is  a  blessing.  But  it  is  not  only  agreeable  but  useful 
to  have  the  actual  face  of  our  own  country  described  as  it  appears 
from  time  to  time  by  competent  persons.  And  Mr.  Shand  is  a 
very  competent  person.  He  is  enough  of  a  sportsman  not  to  be  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  and  enough  of  a  politician  not  to  be  a  mere 
sportsman.  He  writes  of  land  and  farming  as  one  who  knows. 
He  can  use  his  eyes  and  he  can  use  his  pen. 

The  peregrination  recorded  in  these  pages  began  at  Lough 
Foyle,  and  followed  the  coast  round  to  Kerry.  It  touched,  there¬ 
fore,  on  not  a  few  points  touched  on  in  the  immortal  Irish  Sketch 
Book,  and  here  the  comparison  of  things  alter  forty  years  is 
instructive.  It  touched  also  on  several  points  which  Thackeray 
did  not  visit,  and  here  the  supplement  is  interesting.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  far  fewer  of  its  readers  will  be  able  to  correct  and  to 
refresh  their  own  reminiscences  by  it  than  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Shand’s  former  book.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
very  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  the  West  of  Ireland  is  less  gene¬ 
rally  known  than  the  West  of  Scotland.  Like  a  great  many  other 
facts  about  Ireland,  it  is  susceptible  of  very  simple  explanation, 
and  very  seldom  receives  explanations  of  simplicity.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  at ;  the  scenery,  though  extremely  beautiful 
in  parts,  is  much  less  uniformly  picturesque ;  the  distances  from 
place  to  place  are  longer  and  less  manageable ;  the  accommodation, 
if  less  extortionately  dear,  is  much  less  abundant  and  convenient, 
and  no  Irishman  has  taken  the  trouble  to  play  vates  sneer  to  it.  If 
all  these  things  do  not  make  it  superfluous  to  resort  to  the  mingled 
hatred  and  cowardice  of  the  Saxon  (or  his  bad  taste,  which  is  of 
course  as  notorious  as  his  moral  defects),  nothing  can  make  any¬ 
thing  superfluous.  Of  course  Mr.  Shand  does  not  give  the  silly 
reasons,  and  does  give  the  sensible  ones,  though  perhaps  he  makes 
a  little  too  light  of  them,  including  one  which  we  have  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  which  he  himself  abundantly  testifies  to — the  abomin¬ 
able  climate.  A  country  in  which  the  chief  if  not  the  only  means 
of  getting  about  is  the  open  car,  and  in  which  a  thick  frieze  ulster 
with  a  waterproof  superinduced  is  found  by  an  expert  to  be  the 
uniform  condition  of  safety  from  drenching,  is  scarcely  attractive 
to  travellers  for  pleasure  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Before  that 
nothing  matters  in  the  way  of  weather ;  after  it  we  think  most 
men  will  agree  with  us  that  not  merely  bog  aDd  heath,  but  even 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  world  is  intolerably  dismal  in  a  climate 
of  shower-bath. 

Mr.  Shand  speaks  hopefully  of  the  results  of  the  Land  Act ; 
but  as  we  cannot  agree  with  him  here,  we  may  let  that  part  of  the 
matter  alone,  remarking  only  that  we  wish  for  no  better  premisses 
to  prove  the  contrary  conclusion  than  he  himself  furnishes.  Few 
readers  are  likely  to  go  to  him  for  political  views,  and  no  one 
who  goes  for  others  will  find  politics  overdone  here.  The  real 
aim  of  the  book — excellently  well  hit — is  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  country  as  it  appears.  As  far  as  physical  appearance  goes, 
the  most  sensitive  of  Irishmen  will  hardly  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Shand’s  description.  The  beauties  of  Loughs  Foyle  aud  Swilly, 
the  wild  and  desolate  magnificence  of  the  country  round  the 
Bloody  Foreland,  the  less  severe  but  still  splendid  panoramas 
of  Donegal  and  Clew  Bays,  the  unique  island  scenery  of  Achill, 
Connemara  and  Galway  (Clare,  Mr.  Shand  seems,  under  stress  of 
weather,  to  have  passed  over  rather  summarily),  the  Shannon 
estuary,  and  the  better-known  beauties  of  Kerry  are  all  treated 
with  lavish  and  at  the  same  time  evidently  neither  insincere  nor 
extravagant  admiration.  The  towns  are  not  neglected,  and  Mr. 
Shand  has  wisely  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  giving  particulars  as 
to  hotel  accommodation  and  travelling  lacilities  or  their  absence. 
It  is  true  that,  like  all  honest  travellers  who  faithfully  record 
their  impressions,  he  gives  the  bright  side  first,  and  makes  his 
reserves  further  on.  The  obligingness  of  the  Irish  hotel-servant, 
the  absence  of  the  intolerable  show  and  extortion  of  Scotch 
hotels,  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  food,  aud  so  forth, 
strike  him  first.  Then  there  come  the  “  buts.”  The  absence  of 
the  German  waiter  is  a  joy,  but  the  presence  of  a  boots  bring¬ 
ing  up  toast  in  his  fingers  is  not  quite  that.  Mr.  Shand  de¬ 
lights  in  the  phenomenal  indifference  to  profit  of  the  Irish  land¬ 
lord,  but  he  revolts  at  the  possibly  complementary  sans  gene  with 
which  the  Irish  guest  in  anybody’s  absence  establishes  himself  in 
anybody’s  private  room  that  happens  to  be  comfortable  and  vacant. 
In  short,  Mr.  Shand  writes  faithfully,  which  is  a  very  great  thing, 
especially  when  the  writer  is  at  the  same  time  never  dull.  Put¬ 
ting  the  before-mentioned  discrepancy  between  premisses  and 
conclusion  as  to  the  Land  Act  out  of  question,  we  have  but 
two  things  against  him.  He  should  not  testily  against  Irish 
whisky,  any  more  than  an  Irishman  should  testify  against  Scotch. 
How  happy  the  man  who,  being  purely  English,  can  blamelessly 
and  sincerely  rejoice  in  both !  And  he  should  not  talk  of  the 
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41  Episcopal  ”  Church.  The  Church  of  Ireland  (as  Sir  'William 
Harcourt  has  just  learnt  at  an  expense  of  leek-eating)  is  the 
Church  of  Ireland  still.  But  these  are  very  venial  errors,  and 
the  book  is  a  very  excellent  book. 


OUR  GIPSIES.* 

MR.  MORWOOD  begins  his  book  by  saying  that,  although 
gipsies  have  lived  in  England  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
yet  comparatively  little  is  known  either  of  their  origin,  character, 
or  general  life,  and  that  this  is  one  of  his  reasons  for  submitting 
his  pages  to  the  public.  If  this  means  anything,  it  is  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  is  really  very  little  of  any  value  on  the  subject 
in  the  works  of  Borrow,  Wilson,  Bath  Smart,  Francis  Groome, 
Smith,  Leland,  and  others  of  the  ajicion,  but  that  he  intends  to 
make  up  for  their  ignorance  by  fully  setting  forth  the  “  true 
inwardness  ”  of  the  Romany.  This  is,  indeed,  a  promising  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  we  unfortunately  fail  to  find  a  single  fact  in  all 
his  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  relative  to  the  “  origin,  character, 
or  general  life  ”  of  gipsies,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  predecessors.  In  truth,  we  rather  infer  as  we  read  his 
work  that  the  ignorance  of  which  he  complains  is  more  on  his  part 
than  that  of  the  public,  since  he  is  evidently  unread  in  most  of  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  books  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  was 
once  said  of  a  certain  American  Secretary  of  War  that  he  was 
capable  of  accepting  bows  and  arrows  as  the  latest  invention  in 
weapons,  and  Mr.  Morwood  reminds  us  of  this  Secretary  when  he, 
after  devoting  several  pages  to  proving  that  gipsies  are  not  Egyp¬ 
tians,  nor  the  descendants  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  boldly  declares 
that  those  who  try  to  trace  them  to  the  Sudras  and  Pariahs  of 
Hindostan  have  the  strongest  argument  in  their  favour  !  To 
prove  this  he  gives,  after  the  style  of  Grellman  and  Wilson, 
a  Hindoo  vocabulary.  This  remarkable  discovery  of  an  Indian 
origin  constitutes  probably  to  Mr.  Morwood  one  of  the  “  facts 
not  generally  known  ”  which  he  is  the  first  to  publish.  That  Pott, 
Miklosich,  Batalliard,  and  others  have  since  the  days  of  Grellman 
and  Borrow  traced  the  Romany  with  great  exactness  to  certain 
subdivisions  not  only  of  “  Sudras,”  but  of  Hindoo  gipsies,  seems  to 
him  to  be  “  all,  all  unknown.”  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
read  in  the  last  work  on  the  subject  that  the  late  Professor  E.  II. 
Palmer,  after  several  long  examinations  in  Hindustani  of  an 
Indian,  decided  that  the  man  belonged  to  the  one  tribe  of  Hindu- 
Syrian  nomads  who  call  themselves  Rom,  and  whose  language 
is  distinctively  Romany.  That  Mr.  Morwood's  book  “  hath  not 
novelty  for  merit”  will  be  inferred  from  this,  that  his  general 
impressions  and  ideas  as  to  gipsies  seem  to  be  those  held  by 
Grellman,  Hoyland,  and  Crabb,  and  that,  while  he  appears  to 
have  had  occasional  partial  access  to  the  works  of  Borrow  and 
Bath  Smart,  he  has  not  profited  much  by  them.  His  second 
reason  for  publication  is  that  “  some  writers  have  in  their  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  people  leaned  to  the  dark  side  of  their  character, 
•which  he  thinks  is  not  fair.”  It  certainly  is  hardly  fair  of  the 
author  to  say  this  when  we  consider  that,  with  one  single  ex¬ 
ception,  every  English  man  of  letters  whose  name  we  have  cited 
writes  of  the  gipsies  with  great  sympathy,  showing  himself  almost 
blind  to  their  faults  and  overkind  to  their  virtues.  For  while  it 
is  true  that  these  Anglo-Orientals  are  far  from  being  the  in¬ 
discriminate  thieves  and  knaves  which  novelists  and  dramatists 
declare  them  to  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  are  without 
exception  given  to  lying,  that  the  women  cheat  by  fortune¬ 
telling,  that  when  opportunity  occurs  they  apply  fortune-telling 
to  swindling,  and  that  the  man  among  them  who  has  never  been 
in  prison  is  indeed  a  rare  exception.  If  Mr.  Morwood’s  personal 
experience  of  the  Romany  has  not  taught  him  this,  we  can  only 
infer  that  it  is  as  limited  as  his  knowledge  of  the  literature  re¬ 
ferring  to  them.  We  must  take  exception  in  this  connexion  to 
bis  citation  from  Mr.  Sala  to  the  effect  that  gipsies  are  kinder 
than  other  people  to  animals.  This  is  as  far  as  anything  well 
can  be  from  the  truth.  As  regards  their  treatment  of  women, 
ther6  was  a  saying  at  one  time  in  a  certain  clan  as  to  “  the  only 
Romany  who  don’t  hour  lest  it  joova  (beat  his  wife)  ”  which 
was  full  of  significance.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Morwood  is  un¬ 
questionably  ill  informed  when  he  declares,  probably  after  Mr. 
George  Smith,  that  gipsies  are  on  the  increase  on  the  Continent, 
or  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  of  them  or  anything  near  it  in 
Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  they  are 
not  very  rapidly  decreasing;  we  have  been  assured  by  Hungarian 
Roms  that  their  language  is  dying  out  and  their  people  disappear¬ 
ing;  they  have  within  a  generation  almost  entirely  departed  from 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  they  are  now  but  rarely  seen 
in  Germany  proper.  As  lor  twenty  thousand  in  Great  Britain,  two 
thousand  would  be  much  nearer  their  actual  number.  Mr.  Morwood 
has  probably  taken  all  kind  of  “  travellers,"  tramps,  and  nomads 
for  gipsies,  a  very  common  mistake ;  but  cucullus  nun  facit 
monacnum ,  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  a  van,  nor  even 
cocoanuts,  a  Jlomant/  chal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  turn  from  failings  to  favourable 
points,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  to  bo  found  in  the  stories  and 
anecdotes  which  constitute  about  half  the  book.  While  none  of  these 
set  forth  anything  new,  and  while  there  is  in  many  a  manifest 
effort  to  make  gipsies  more  romantic  and  peculiar  than  they  really 
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are — a  fault  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Romany  Rye  fraternity _ 

there  is  still,  in  spite  of  odd  style  and  grammar,  just  so  much 
of  the  breezy  downs,  the  tent,  and  the  common  in  the  tales 
as  to  make  them  refreshing  reading.  We  rather  place  it  to 
Mr.  Morwood's  credit  that  even  the  eating  an  apple  or  the 
saying  “  Good  morning !  ”  by  a  Romany  strikes  him  as  an 
interesting  and  characteristic  incident;  it  shows  that  he  is  deeply 
inspired  by  his  subject,  nor  can  we  take  it  much  amiss  that 
the  least  manifestation  of  humanity  or  gratitude  in  one  of  the 
dark  people  causes  him  to  raise  his  eyes  in  admiration  of  the 
virtues  of  the  whole  race.  Even  in  this  he  does  not  equal  the 
author  of  In  Gipsy  Tents;  but  it  is  in  this  that  we  have  the  most 
striking  proof  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  best  merit  of  a  descriptive 
writer,  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  subject.  And  if  Mr.  Morwood 
had  not  begun  by  the  priggish  assertion  to  the  effect  that  little  is 
known  about  gipsies,  but  that  his  book  would  make  up  for  the 
ignorance  of  all  other  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  we  would 
have  gladly  passed  over  his  own  defects  to  dwell  on  his  merits. 
Our  Gipsies  is  a  work  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  subject,  and 
may  induce  its  readers  to  look  up  the  works  of  others  who  have 
treated  the  subject  far  more  carefully.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
!  that  as  any  phase  of  humanity  begins  to  disappear  people  observe 
it,  just  as  those  who  have  not  heeded  the  sun  during  the  dav  gaze 
at  it  admiringly  while  setting.  Of  late,  collectors  have  begun  to 
pay  special  attention  to  works  on  the  Romany,  and  as  these  rarely 
go  beyond  a  single  edition  they  soon  pass  into  the  class  of  curiosa. 
M  hen  the  last  real  English  gipsy  shall  have  passed  away,  this  book 
of  Mr.  Morwood's,  with  its  many  characteristic  pictures,  may  be  a 
valuable  monument  of  the  old  race. 


EGYPT  AND  BABYLON.* 

CANON  RAWLINSON  has  hardly  done  himself  or  his  subject 
justice  in  this  very  shallow  compilation.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  admirable — namely,  to  compare  the  accounts  of  various 
historical  events  as  they  occur  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  monuments 
which  are  being  daily  deciphered  with  such  amazing  success. 
Notwithstanding  the  title,  the  volume  begins  with  Babvlon,  or 
rather  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  ;  and  the  first  chapter  relates  to  the 
notices  of  Babylon  in  Genesis.  These  are  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  references  to  the  works  of  the  late  George  Smith  and 
others ;  and  such  events  as  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  war 
of  four  kings  against  five,  are  shown  to  be  at  least  alluded  to, 
if  not  fully  described,  by  the  poets  and  chroniclers  of  ancient 
Babylon.  Chedorlaomer  is  identified  with  Kudur  Lagamer,  and 
there  are  many  other  interesting  confirmations  of  Holy  Writ.  As 
far  as  they  go,  Canon  Rawlinson's  notes  are  as  clear  as  possible. 
But  they  go  a  very  short  way.  There  is  no  explanation  of  such  a 
name  as  Amraphel — more  properly,  perhaps,  llamraphel — which 
sounds  like  good  Arabic,  and  Canon  Rawlinson  adheres  to  the 
chronology  of  Archbishop  Ussher — whose  name,  by  the  way, 
he  misspells — which,  although  for  two  centuries  it  has  served  its 
purpose  wonderfully  well,  ought  now  to  be  very  cautiously  employed. 
The  embassy  of  Merodach  Baladan  to  Ilezekiah  is  dated  by 
Ussher,  following  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  in  713  u.C.  But  Mr.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  712,  and  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Sargon  in  7 1 1 .  This  and  other  similar  points  are 
not  of  very  great  importance  ;  but  they  are  just  the  points  on 
which  we  should  expect  a  book  like  this  to  have  the  latest  and 
best  information.  Canon  Rawlinson  avoids  difficulties,  and  says 
nothing  to  help  us  when  we  come  to  such  passages  as  that  of 
Daniel  regarding  the  insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  re¬ 
garding  the  death  ol  Belshazzar,  which  Mr.  Boscawen  dates 
precisely  in  339  n.c.  True,  there  are  several  pages  respecting 
the  identity  of  Belshazzar;  but  the  reasoning  in  them  i3  too 
weak  to  establish  the  faith  of  any  but  a  reader  determined  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  to  which  readers  will  turn 
with  most  interest  is  that  in  which  the  wonders  and  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  Babylon  are  described  and  compared  with  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writers.  As  Canon  Rawlinson 
well  observes,  the  site  of  a  great  city  has  generally  been  so  chosen 
that,  even  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  seat  of  empire,  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  at  least  partially  inhabited.  Arab  huts  still  cluster 
around  the  pillars  of  the  Theban  temples;  “Memphis  hears  the  hum 
of  the  great  city  of  Cairo,”  and  is  itself  well  peopled;  “Damascus, 
Athens,  Rome,  Antioch,  Byzantium,  Alexandria  have  remained 
continuously  from  the  time  of  their  foundation  towns  of  conse¬ 
quence.”  For  ages  Babylon  has  been  an  absolute  desert,  and,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  it  as  a 
great  solitude.  Maundeville  says,  “  It  is  alio  deserte,  and  full  of 
dragons  and  grete  serpentes.”  Canon  Rawlinson's  reconciliation 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  two  separate  sets  of  pro¬ 
phecies,  in  which  the  ruin  of  Babylon  is  attributed  to  the  action 
of  water  and  to  tho  absence  of  water,  is  ingenious  and  indeed 
satisfactory.  He  shows  that  the  neglect  of  the  great  systems  of 
irrigation  which  had  been  perfected  in  successive  ages  caused,  first, 
a  destruction  of  the  crude  brick  buildings,  and  secondly,  for  want 
of  storing  cisterns  and  canals,  a  dearth  of  water. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  relates  to  Egypt,  and  begins, 
after  a  short  ethnological  note,  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Abraham  to  a  Pharaoh.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  Canon 
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Rawlinson’s  adherence  to  a  long-exploded  system  of  chronology 
greatly  mars  the  clearness  of  his  work.  He  is  evidently  inclined, 
to  place  Abraham’s  journey  in  the  old  date  1920  B.c.,  although 
all  the  subsequent  history  both  of  Israel  and  of  Egypt  must  be 
distorted  to  lit  it.  He  "does,  however,  mention  the  more  pro¬ 
bable  year  2080  b.c.,  although  he  subsequently  writes  the  tol- 
lowing  very  ambiguous  sentence  : — “  It  is  not  now  questioned  by 
any  historian  of  repute  but  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy  dates 
from  a  time  anterior  to  b.c.  2000,  while  there  are  writers  who 
carry  it  hack  to  B.c.  5004.”  There  he  leaves  the  matter,  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  either  that  Canon  Rawlinson,  who  may  be 
called  a  professional  historian,  has  formed  no  opinion  on  Egyptian 
chronology,  which  is  highly  improbable,  or  else  that  he  has  reasons 
for  not  stating  bis  opinion.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number 
of  us,  including  many  members  of  Dissenting  sects,  look  on  the 
chronology  of  Archbishop  Usslier,  which  Bishop  Lloyd,  early  in 
the  last  century,  first  added  to  the  margins  of  our  Bibles,  as  an 
integral  and  inspired  feature  of  Holy  Writ,  to  doubt  which  is 
treason  to  religion.  When  we  meet  with  a  book  like  this  we 
expect  some  enlightenment  on  the  subject.  We  expect,  at  least, 
some  statement  of  the  question  and  some  expression .  ot  opinion. 
But  none  is  forthcoming,  and  we  can  only  attribute  its  omission 
to  the  cause  we  have  mentioned.  Because  a  Oalvmistic  leader 
thinks  an  Anglican  archbishop  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  an 
Anglican  bishop  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  inspired,  like  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  truth  cannot  be  told. 

The  later  chapters  on  Egypt  are  very  good,  but  with  some 
serious  faults.  In  identifying  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  w  y 
does  Canon  Rawlinson  use  such  an  unscholarly  form  as  -le- 
nephthah”?  The  merest  tiro  in  hieroglyphs  can  read  the  name 
correctly,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  were  as  sure 
of  other  kings’  names  as  we  are  of  that  of  Mer-en-I  tab.  I  he 
account  of  the  Exodus  omits  the  passage  of  the.  Red  bea,  a  shirk¬ 
ing  of  difficulties  also  apparent  elsewhere.  Finally,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Septuagiut.  Wre  should  have  been  glad  to  praise 
this  book.  Its  scheme  is  calculated  to  make  it  very  useful ;  but 
the  way  in  which  that  scheme  is  carried  out  is,  to  say  the  [east, 
disappointing,  and  by  way  of  supplementing  the  labours  ot  t  e 
learned  Canon  his  printers  have  added  an  alarming  number  ol 
mistakes  and  his  publishers  have  omitted  the  index. 


MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.* 


TR.  JAMES  ANSON  FARRER  is  in  a  happy  position  for 
the  writer  of  a  book,  particularly  when  it  is  011  some  subject 
reaffirm-  historical  research,  and  touching  on  large  questions  of 
morals.  °  He  sees  one  side  of  his  subject  only,  and  he  has  a  formula 
which  he  applies  to  everything  as  an  infallible  means  ot  discovering 
whether  the  thing  to  be  tried  is  righteous  or  the  contrary.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Farrer  deals  with  military  manners  and  customs, 
which,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  by  him  as  brutal  and 
probably  interested  ruffians,  we  will  venture  to  describe  as  a 
picturesque  and  attractive  partof  man  s  history.  In  passing  we  take 
care  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  new  word  “  bellology  which 
Mr.  Farrer  proposes  to  coin  for  the  use  of  other  students  of  rnili- 
tirv  life  Lie  is  a  little  ashamed  of  his  invention  apparently,  and 
somewhat  nervously  excuses  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no  worse 
than  “  sociology  or  its  congeners.”  We  are  prepared  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  no  worse,  but,  to  use  an  argument  of  wmch  Mr 
Farrer  is  himself  fond,  it  by  no  means  fo  lows  that  because  we 
have  had  to  swallow  one  barbarism  that,  therefore,  we  must  open 
our  mouths  to  receive  others.  We  refuse  ;  we  spew  bellology  out  ; 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Farrer  s  Military  Manneis 

07  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  show  what  is  our  author’s  general  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  subject.  It  is  one  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
savin-  that  no  man  can  write  well  on  anything  unless  he  loves  t, 
should  disqualify  Mr.  Farrer  as  a  military  historian  On  bis  title- 
page  he  has  taken  as  motto  Seneca’s  decorous  piatitude  llomo 
homini  res  sacra.”  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  theie 
are  not  many  men  who  are  sacred  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
devoted  to  Woden’s  steed,  a  thing  of  some  sanctity  in  the  ^ouhem 
parts,  but  in  these  prosaic  days  vulgarly  called  the  gallows 
Keepin-  to  Mr.  Farrer's  motto,  we  incline  to  think  that  lie  would 
have  expressed  his  own  opinion  better,  and  not  have  used  a  more 
hackneyed  quotation,  if  he  had  taken  the  honest  Joe  Miller 
<1  Manners  they  have  none,  and  their  customs  are  disgustin  . 
Briefly,  that  expresses  his  view.  He  sees  that  war  is  cruel,  often 
horribly  so,  and  that  many  things  are  done  m  it  which  would  be 
nowise  approved  of  or  permitted  in  peace.  He  also  sees  that 
soldiers  are  sadly  addicted  to  the  vice  of  lying  for  military  purposes 
T  nnkino-  at  these  things,  Mr.  Farrer  condemns  war  altogether,  and 
asserts  that  military  hie  can  only  have  a  brutalizing  and  degrading 
effect  on  all  connected  with  it.  In  search  of  evidence  in  support 
of  this  contention,  he  ransacks  all  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  of8  course,  the  eye  seeing  what  it  has  the  inclination  0  see 
he  finds  nothing  but  evil  about  soldiers.  Further,  the  cntical 
faculty  of  man  being  apt  to  fly  out  of  one  car  ‘  ® 

dried  theory  comes  in  at  the  other,  he  hud  not  a  bHie  contra 
dictorv  evil.  Having  noticed  these  weaknesses  in  Mr.  barrel  s 
pofut  of  view  and  in  his  method,  we  can  with  more  satistac  ion 
go  on  to  point  out  that  he  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  mteiestn  g 
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matter  about  the  military  manners  of  all  times  in  his  volume. 
The  facts  are  worth  knowing,  and  no  one  is  bound  to  take  Mr. 
Farrer’s  interpretation  of  them.  For  instance,  when  he  quotes  a 
number  of  curious  details  of  the  custom  of  exacting  ransom  in 
the  middle  ages,  he  is  interesting.  When  he  goes  on  to  insist  that 
all  mediaeval  wars  were  purely  and  simply  a  matter  ol  booty,  one 
says  “  Pooh  pooh,  this  comes  of  reading  history  with  blinkers. 
For  the  rest,  we  must  distinguish  in  this  question  of  money¬ 
getting.  The  priest  must  live  by  the  altar  and  the  soldier  by  the 
saddle.  The  poet,  good  easy  man,  looks  to  get  a  little  cheque 
from  his  publisher  ;  is  poetry  therefore  a  mercenary  trade  ?  I  he 
mercenary  fellow  is  he  who  does  things  generally  considered  base 
for  money.  Now  fighting  was  never  thought  base  ;  argal— 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude.  Mr.  Farrer  has  a  special 
chapter  devoted  to  the  demolition  of  chivalry,  in  which  he  shows 
clearly  enough,  if  anybody  wanted  it  proved  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  the  good  knights  of  Froissart  were  capable  of  much 
ferocity,  and  dismisses  the  chivalry  legend  with  a  sneer.  In 
one  passage  he  dwells  even  on  the  personal  ugliness  of  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  with  a  sort  of  malignity  which  is  fairly  _  laugh¬ 
able.  Of  course  he  makes  the  most  of  the  massacre  at  Limoges, 
and  the  shocking  comment  it  seems  to  make  on  the  Black 
Prince’s  title,  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood.  Equally  of  course 
Mr.  Farrer  forgets  to  point  out  that  the  title  was  given  long 
before  the  sack  of  Limoges,  and  that  the  slaughter  was  judged 
as  a  crime  by  the  Prince’s  contemporaries.  Again,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  of  the  use  of  deceit  in  war,  Mr.  Farrer  decides  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  thinker  who  holds  that  nothing  which  would 
be  wron-  in  social  intercourse  can  be  right  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  He  becomes  comically  furious  with  Lord  TV  olseley  for 
saying  that  you  cannot  conduct  war  by  the  light  of  copybook- 
headings.  A  writer  who  "wanted  to  study  human  nature,  and  not 
to  recommend  a  nostrum,  would  have  inquired  how  it  is  that  men 
who  are  the  soul  of  honour  in  private  life  can  nevertheless  deceive 
the  enemy  in  war  without  hesitation,  and  are  not  the  less 
honourable  men  on  that  account.  Mr.  Farrer,  however,  has  for 
his  guide  what  Lord  Wolseley  calls  a  copybook-heading  and  he 
himself  an  eternal  principle,  and  that  is  enough. 

In  his  chapter  on  naval  warfare  Mr.  Farrer  has  quite  a  little 
revel  of  high  morality.  Piracy,  privateering,  prize  money,  the 
capture  of  foreign  merchandise  by  inen-ot-war,  the  use.  of  foreign 
flairs  for  purposes  of  stratagem,  all  come  under  his  notice,  and  are 
shown  to  be  utterly  wicked  on  copybook  principles.  He  believes 
that  privateering  has  disappeared,  and  that  attacks  on  merchant 
ships  will  cease  to  be  a  general  practice  ol  naval  war.  \Y  hen 
Mr!  Farrer  reads  how  Russia  is  preparing  privateers,  and  E  ranee 
talkm-  of  sinking  merchant  ships  with  torpedoes,  he  must  feel  how 
slow  is  the  progress  of  humanity.  .  Again,  the  recent  cruise  ot 
II  M  S  Superb  must  have  supplied  him  with  another  proof  ol  the 
deplorable  indifference  of  fighting  men  to  eternal  principles.  .  It  is 
characteristic  that  he  is  strongly  in  favour  of  every  restriction  ol 
the  rio-ht  of  belligerents  at  sea  which  would  be  most  damaging  to 
his  own  country.  When  on  the  subject  of  the  curious  unwritten 
or  half-written  law  which  declares  what  weapons  and  what 
strata-ems  are  permissible  in  war,  Mr.  Farrer  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  how  illogical  the  practice  of  military  men  is  ;  but  his 
dialectical  victory,  though  satisfactory  to  hnnseli  doubtless,  is  not 
instructive  to  his  reader.  Mr.  Farrer  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on 
the  question  of  how  far  war  may  be  humanized,  and  even— happy, 
happv  vision,  foolish,  foolish  dream !— entirely  abolished ;  but,  as  his 
observations  depend  for  their  value  on  the  hypothesis  that  man 
may  suddenly  become  something  quite  different  Iroin  what  he  has 
hitherto  been,  they  do  not  press  for  immediate  consideiatiou. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS.* 

t -r  rp?  can  (j0  little  more  than  call  attention  to  this  work,  as  it  is 
YY  impossible  to  criticize  a  volume  based  chiefly  011  statistics 
in  the  narrow  limits  necessity  imposes.  Professor  Conrads  book, 
which  has  already  made  its  mark  in  Germany,  has  evidently  been 
the  result  of  much  thought,  care,  and  labour ;  it  has  been  well 
translated,  and,  what  is  more,  well  edited,  by  Mr.  Hutchison. 
No  one  who  is  interested  in  University  reform  can  aflord  to 
ne-lect  the  information  here  supplied.  There  are  points  on  which 
we°do  not  agree  either  with  the  author  or  his  editor,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  dwell  upon  them  without  stating  their  side  of  the 
question  fully,  and  this  we  are  unable  to  do.  The  iourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and"  sixteenth  chapters  suggest  wider  questions,  and  touch 
on  matters  connected  with  the  schooling  of  those  who  have  no 
thou-ht  of  offing  to  the  Universities  which  many  members  ot  our 
School  Boards  will  do  well  to  ponder.  If  Professor  Conrad  is 
ri-ffit  in  thinking  that  to  give  a  man  an  education  abo'’e  l?‘f  ?°s  * 
[ion  in  life  is  merely  to  awaken  desires  and  aspirations  which  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy,  and  thus  to  produce  the  chronic  discontent 
that  transforms  him  from  a  happy  workman  into  a  socialistic 
a„itator,  our  educational  reformers  may  be  doing  more  harm  than 
thev  imagine,  more  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  their  aim  to  supply 
an  LlTmited  amount  of  cheap  and  flashy  information  rather  than 
to  impose  a  sober  mental  discipline  of  any  kind,  lhe  distinction 
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which  the  German  author  draws  between  the  high  schools 
( Gymnasia)  and  the  other  educational  institutions  of  his  country 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  former  train  men  for  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  latter  for  life.  In  the  high  schools,  therefore,  the 
course  is  intended  to  be  incomplete.  Their  purpose  is  only  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  culture,  either  liberal  or  profes¬ 
sional.  The  object  of  other  schools  should  be  to  provide  an 
entirely  finished  education  for  those  who  attend  them,  and 
one  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  from  which  the 
pupils  come.  The  advanced  technical  schools  should  therefore 
afford  fuller  instruction  on  many  subjects  than  the  Gymnasia, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  they  should  ignore  several  of  the  forms 
of  intellectual  discipline  which  are  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  live  a  studious  rather  than  an  active 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Conrad  clearly  sees  the  great 
disadvantage  of  excluding  the  poor  from  any  possibility  of  a  liberal 
education.  Fifty  years  ago  a  German  boy  of  real  talent  was  gene¬ 
rally  able  to  fight  his  way  to  the  University  and  to  support  himself 
there,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  country 
have  risen  from  the  position  of  peasants  or  of  workmen.  Such  suc¬ 
cess  is  unfortunately  becoming  more  difficult  from  year  to  year.  In 
England  too  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  and  the  most 
neglected  point  in  the  educational  question.  It  is  only  when  the 
higher  classes  absorb  the  whole  talent  of  the  nation  that  its  social 
condition  becomes  really  stable.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  for  which  his  work  affords  no  outlet  i3  likely  to 
become  a  more  dangerous,  because  a  more  powerful,  agitator  than 
the  poor  braggart  whose  vanity  has  been  stimulated  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  store  of  showy  but  disconnected  knowledge.  Professor 
C'onrad,  however,  though  he  sees  the  evil,  does  not  suggest  any 
remedy,  at  least  none  that  would  be  practicable  in  England. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

JT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  second  volume  of  M.  Charlemagne  de 
Maupas’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  Second  Empire  ”  (i)  will  make  some 
persons  regret  that  he  has  not  “  fait  Charlemagne  ”  in  a  different 
sense,  and  retired  on  the  success  of  his  first.  Not  that  the  book  is 
in  itself  a  bad  book.  But  it  recalls  the  logical,  though  arbitrary, 
remark  of  Bluebeard  Pasha  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  McWhirter: — “  O 
Mollah,  you  are  good  to  talk  about  Trumpington  and  the  Pons 

Asinorum,  but  if - .”  M.  de  Maupas  was  good  to  talk  about 

the  Coup  d'etat  and  its  circumstances  quorum  pars  maxima 
fuerat,  but  of  the  later  years  of  the  Empire  he  knew  little  more 
than  other  people,  and  his  review  of  the  facts  has  little  more  than  a 
value  of  opinion — the  opinion  of  a  person  who  had  a  certain  definite 
idea  of  the  Emperor’s  mission,  and  who  attributes  his  misfortunes 
to  his  failure  to  carry  that  mission  out.  "We  do  not  say  that  he  is 
wrong ;  but  we  doubt  whether  his  readers  will  care  to  see  him 
argue  the  point  with  historical  illustrations  (for  that  is  what  he 
does)  through  a  stout  volume. 

The  reprinted  Vienna  letters  (2)  of  “  Count  Paul  Vasili  ”  make, 
however,  to  our  mind,  a  much  duller  book  than  M.  de  Maupas’s. 
The  absurd  appetite  of  the  day  for  personalities,  and  the  more 
absurd  sensitiveness  of  the  German  authorities  to  La  Societc  de 
Berlin,  made  the  fortune  of  that  book  ;  and  now  it  seems  the  luck¬ 
less  readers  of  Mme.  Adam's  Review  are  to  be  personally  conducted 
round  all  the  European  Courts  (London  coming  next),  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  characters,  the  whiskers,  the  coats,  the  hosen,  and 
the  hats  of  diplomatists,  princes,  generals,  Ministers,  &c.,  at  each. 
“  Le  baron  Sina  avait  quatre  filles  ;  la  cadette  a  epouse  le  due  de 
Castries  ” ;  “  Don  Augusto  Conti  est  un  petit  diplomate,  vif  et 
alerte,  aux  cheveux  a  la  moustache  et  aux  favoris  grisonnants,” 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  wrong  to  quote  Thackeray  twice 
in  one  short  notice,  but  we  cannot  help  it: — “  Dasist  sehr  interes- 
sant ;  Ich  versichere  Ihnen  das  ist  seur  interessant  ”  is  the  criticism 
which  we  must  borrow  from  Mr.  Halkin  on  these  palpitating 
records  of  actuality  due  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  “  Count 
Paul  Vasili.” 

There  has  been  added  to  Messrs.  Ilachette's  cheap  collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  (3)  an  account  of  the  little  wars  of  France 
on  the  Upper  Niger  during  the  last  few  years.  Their  results  have 
been  considerable,  and  are  worth  attention. 

The  preface  of  Jims :  quelques  scenes,  &c.  (4)  is  signed  “  1’ Auteur 
des  Horizons  prochaines,”  and  though  its  language  is  not  precise 
and  the  title-page  bears  no  ascription  of  authorship,  it  would  seem 
that  Mme.  de  Gasparin  is  also  responsible  for  the  text.  It  is 
avowedly  based  on  Dr.  Edersheim’s  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  and 
eeems  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  translate  that  work. 
The  character  of  its  basis  and  that  of  its  author  or  sponsor  make 
sufficient  vouchers  for  it3  own  character.  Mme.  de  Gasparin's 
fashion  of  handling  theological  questions  is  not  universally  ac¬ 
ceptable,  but  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  earnestness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  belief  and  her  desire  to  make  others  believe. 

Academicians  must  be  hung  on  the  line,  and  if  it  pleases  M. 
Marmier  to  translate  English,  German,  and  Swedish  tales,  he  does 
not  lose  his  right  to  precedence  (5).  But  the  fauteuil  does  not  honour 

(1)  Memoires  tur  le  Second  Umpire.  Par  M.  de  Maupas.  Tome  2. 

Paris :  Dentu. 

(2)  La  socictc  de  Vienne.  Par  lc  Comte  Paul  Vasili.  Paris:  Nouvelle 

Revue. 

(3)  Les  Franftii.i  du  Niger.  Par  lc  Capitninc  Pietri.  Paris:  Ilachcttc. 
(4)  Jesus  :  quelques  seines  dc  so  vie  terrestre.  Paris :  Cahnann-Lcvv. 

(5)  A  la  ville  et  it  la  campanile .  Par  Xavier  Marhiicr.  Paris: 

Hachette. 


only ;  it  also  obliges.  The  tyranny  of  French  printers  may  oblige 
M.  Marmier  to  spell  “  Leighton,”  “  Leigthon.”  But  when  he 
carefully  annotates  “  polacks,”  “  monnaie  ecossaise  qui  equivaut 
au  tiers  dun  penny,”  he  has,  by  the  insertion  of  an  0,  made  a 
singular  difference.  IBs  proposal  to  invent  the  word  “  alouet  ” 
to  prevent  all  larks  from  being  compulsorily  feminine  is  on  a 
different  footing,  and  well  within  his  rights.  The  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  translations  needs  no  warrant  of  ours.  Le  Sphinx  aux 
perles  (6)  is,  in  many  ways,  a  novel  out  of  the  common.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  in  8vo,  not  i8mo.  In  the  second,  it  has  on  its  cover  a 
large  and  startling  photograph  of  a  young  lady  of  the  Ethiopian 
type  of  beauty,  grinning  like  a  Cestrian  cat,  necklaced  with  a 
serpent,  and  adorned  as  to  her  fleecy  locks  with  orient  pearls. 
These  eccentricities  are  fairly  lived  up  to  in  the  interior.  This 
deals  with  the  reformatory  designs  of  an  oncle  d' Amerique,  who, 
finding  that  his  nephew-in-law  is  wearying  of  an  affectionate  and 
charming  bride  and  desires  autre  chose,  provides  the  autre  chose 
in  a  striking  fashion.  The  book  has  very  considerable  merits, 
though  it  perhaps  lacks  the  final  touch  of  genius  which  would 
make  us  thoroughly  believe  in  Mademoiselle  Sdlika,  the  “  Sphinx 
with  the  pearls.”  But  it  may  be  recommended.  The  stories  in 
M.  Daryl’s  Bn  yacht  (7)  deal  with  English  subjects.  We  do  not 
think  the  author  as  happy  in  fiction  as  he  is  in  more  serious  writing ; 
but  he  is  equally  free  from  the  presumption,  the  ignorance,  and  the  bad 
taste  of  the  tribe  of  O’Rell.  Au  pole  en  ballon  (8)  is,  as  may  be 
guessed,  an  attempt  in  the  Jules-Verne  style  to  utilize  the 
“  aerostat  dirigeable  ”  for  purposes  of  fiction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  a  very  spirited  and  successful  attempt.  Bn  desordre  (9) 
contains  short  tales,  monologues,  and  so  forth,  written  for  the  most 
part  pleasantly  and  in  good  taste.  The  last  two  books  on  our  list 
require  no  very  special  criticism,  though  both  are  fair  specimens  of 
their  kind.  Les  cnerves  (10)  is  something  of  a  social  study.  Terre 
de  France  (1 1)  has,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  patriotic  motive. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

BOTH  profit  and  pain  are  involved  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  John 
Nixon's  The  Complete  Story  of  the  7'ransvaal  (Sampson  Low). 
It  is  a  clear  and  unpretentious  contribution  to  history.  The  evils 
of  party  government  as  they  affect  colonial  administration  could 
hardly  be  better  illustrated.  Mr.  Nixon  is  careful,  however,  to  trace 
these  evils,  as  specially  productive  of  mischief  in  the  Transvaal,  to 
the  extraordinary  and  licentious  proceedings  of  English  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  Boer  agitation.  It  was  no  ordinary  pursuit  of  party 
tactics  at  home  that  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  When  Lord 
Wolseley,  as  High  Commissioner,  endorsed  the  vigorous  language 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  with  respect  to  the  impossibility  of  reopening 
the  question  of  annexation,  and  backed  his  words  with  acts  equally 
energetic  and  determined,  he  never  imagined  that  responsible 
statesmen  were  ready  to  give  moral  support  to  the  men  he  de¬ 
nounced  as  “  seditious  rebels.”  What  Lord  Wolseley  considered 
flat  rebellion  speedily  became,  in  the  oratory  of  Midlothian,  a 
struggle  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  been  coerced 
by  tyranny.  IIow  it  pleased  Mr.  Gladstone  to  repudiate  his  elec¬ 
tioneering  advocacy  of  the  Boers,  and  the  whole  story  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  shuffling  that  led  to  the  notorious  Convention,  are  told 
with  excellent  force  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  Journal  of  a  Staff  Officer  in  Paris  during  the  Events  of  1870 
and  1871  (Remington  &  Co.)  is  a  clever  and  effective  piece  of 
melodrama,  skilfully  devised  to  place  the  author,  M.  le  Comte 
dTIerisson,  in  the  most  picturesque  light.  M.  d’Herisson  is  an 
ingenious  and  amusing  writer,  with  plenty  of  courage  and  convic¬ 
tion,  a  sufficiency  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  and  a  style  peculiarly 
French.  If  one  might  give  a  childish  credence  to  his  own  estimate 
of  hi3  achievements,  he  is  indeed  a  hero  whose  modesty  and  worth 
we  must  acknowledge.  He  poses  in  these  pages  as  the  victim  of 
ingratitude.  Imperial  and  Republican.  As  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Trochu  during  the  siege,  and  when  associated  with  M.  Jules  Favre 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  capitulation,  M.  dTIdrisson  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  It  was  he,  alone  and  unaided,  and  not  M. 
Favre  or  General  de  Valdau,  who  saved  the  fort  of  Vincennes  from 
a  Prussian  occupation.  It  was  he  who  so  fascinated  Bismarck 
that  the  army  of  Paris  was  spared  the  indignity  of  surrendering 
its  colours  and  of  consigning  its  guns  to  the  ditches.  In  fact,  M. 
Jules  Favre  cuts  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in  M.  d’Herisson’s  book, 
yet  the  author  does  not  disdain  to  print  the  statesman’s  handsome 
testimonial  in  his  favour,  though  ho  eloquently  reflects  on  his  in¬ 
gratitude.  Even  General  Trochu  is  sueeringly  spoken  of  as  a 
(Jincinnatus  in  all  respects — except  that  he  did  not  save  hiscouutry. 
M.  d’JIerisson’s  exploits  are  dexterously  thrown  into  effective  relief 
by  an  ironical  self-depreciation.  He  is  only  “  a  poor  insignificant 
moblot “  a  poor  captain  of  mobiles,”  and  so  forth.  Yet  ho  hood¬ 
winked  M.  Bismarck  and  taught  M.  Favre  a  capital  lesson  in 
diplomacy.  The  book  contains  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  siege 
and  its  episodes,  and  with  all  its  egotism  is  never  tedious  or  dull. 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  continues  his  labours  of  translating  the 
works  of  MM.  l’errot  and  Chipiez  with  the  History  of  Art  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Cyprus  (Chapman  &  Hall),  in  two  handsome  volumes, 

(6)  Le  Sphinx  aux  perles.  I’ar  G.  Haller.  Paris  :  Caluiaun-Ldvy. 

(7)  En  yacht.  Par  Philippe  Daryl.  Paris:  Iletzcl. 

(8)  A u pile  en  Imltnn.  Par  V.  Patrice.  Paris:  l’lon. 

(9)  En  desordre.  Par  Camille  Bruno.  Paris  :  Calmann-L^vy. 

(10)  Les  enervis.  Par  Paul  Pcrrct.  Paris:  Cnlmann-Ldvy. 

(11)  Terre  de  France.  Par  F.  de  Julliot.  Paris :  Calmann-LeVy. 
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•with  over  six  hundred  illustrations  and  maps.  This  important  work 
we  have  already  noticed  in  its  French  form.  The  history  of  Cypriote 
art  is  particularly  interesting',  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  contrast  between  the  rich  results 
of  Cesnola’s  explorations  and  the  absence  of  all  attempts  at  exca¬ 
vation  under  the  British  Government.  Private  enterprise  of  the 
kind  being  forbidden,  the  author  believes  that  systematic  research 
conducted  by  the  Government  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Renans  Phoe¬ 
nician  excavations  might  lead  to  important  discoveries.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  and  the  plates  and  cuts 
do  not  merely  adorn  the  text,  but  illustrate  it  in  the  most  thorough 
fashion. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Ginn,  form 
a  recent  addition' to  the  “  Classics  for  Children  ”  (Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath,  &  Co.).  The  editor  curiously  refers  to  the  book  as  “Tales 
of  Shakespeare,”  as  if  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  had  invented 
some  biographical  fiction.  The  book  is  “  adapted  ’’  in  parts,  like 
the  rest  of  the  series,  is  well  printed,  and  marvellously  cheap. 

The  increasing  study  of  languages  is  indicated  by  the  large 
number  of  works  designed  to  facilitate  it.  A  New  Method  for  the 
Idiomatic  Study  of  German,  by  Otto  Kuphal  (Triibner  &  Co.),  is 
based  on  a  system  of  oral  tuition,  the  study  of  grammar  being  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  though  a  “  synoptical  grammar,”  we  observe,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  has  not  jet  reached 
us.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  author’s  method  lies  in  the 
“  auricular  training  ”  of  the  pupil ;  he  uses  no  text-book,  but 
merely  listens  to  the  teacher’s  pronunciation  and  interpretation  of 
a  sentence,  and  repeats  it  until  mastered.  Instead  of  giving  rules 
the  author  gives  examples,  that  through  them  the  rule  may  be 
impressed  on  the  mind. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Herbert  AN  .  Pages 
Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord  (J.  &  A.  Churchill);  the 
Index  Society’s  Index  of  Obituary  Notices  for  1882,  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  Arthur  li.  Cowdroy  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  and  The 
Advertiser's  Guardian,  by  Mr.  Louis  Collins. 

We  have  also  received  the  first  number  of  the  Ipswich  lie  vine,  a 
very  spirited  and  deserving  venture  in  anti-Kadical  journalism. 
It  starts  with  a  monthly  issue,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  wish  it 
is  that  it  may  soon  have  to  substitute  a  weekly  one. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE.— 

The  EXHIBITION  of  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  WILL  OPEN  on  MONDAY  next/ 

May  4. 

Admission  from  8  a.m.  to  7  r.M.  (except  on  the  First  Day,  when  the  doors  do  not  open- 
before  10  a.m.),  One  Shilling. 

Catalogue,  Is.,  or  bound  in  cloth  with  pencil,  Is.  Gd. 

Season  Tickets,  5s.  _ 

TTEENOH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  THIRTY- 

J-  SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  bv  ARTISTS  of  the 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  ia  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  G. 30.  Admission.  Is. _ 

“  THE  YALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Prstorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. _ 

ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for 

the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Priuces’  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on- 
Wednesday,  May  13,  at  Six  o’clock. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P.,  &c.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by— 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.  A.,  lion.  Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretaru ,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND.  —  The  NINETY-SIXTH 

J- v  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  CORPORATION  will  take  place  in  Willis.' a* 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  May  6.  _  „  „„  . 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  JOHN  MANNERS,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Steward*. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martincau,  D.D. 


George  Bentley,  Esq. 

Richard  Copley  Christie.  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  W.  Cooke,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

John  Dicks,  Esq. 

Prolessor  Dowden.  LL.D. 

The  Karl  of  Fife,  K.  1\ 

William  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Lord  Edmond  I  itzmaurice,  M.P. 

Herbert  Gardner,  Esq.  ^ 

John  P.  Gassiot  Esq.,  F.R.G.8. 

Professor  Archibald Geikie,  LL.D.,F.R.S. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Seymour  Iladen,  Esq. 

Professor  John  \V.  Hales,  M.  A. 

The  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Frank  II.  Hill,  E»q. 

Frederic  A.  Inderwick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Major  E.  R.  Jones. 

Rev.  Dr.  Laing. 

Profesbor  E.  Ruy  Lankester,  F.R.S. 
Edward  L.  Lawson,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Lely,  Esq. 

Frank  Lockwood.  Esq.,  Q.C. 


Rev.  Dr.  Momerie.  D.Sc. 

J.  Cotter  Morison,  Esq. 

John  Murray.  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

I).  Christie  Murray,  Esq. 

Professor  Henry  Nettlesliip,  M.A. 

W.  E.  Norris,  E*q. 

J.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock,  Esq. 

Pundeli  Ralli,Esq.,  M.P. 

Peter  Reid,  E>q. 

L'r.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
George  R  Sims,  Esq. 

Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  LL.D. 

Captain  Hawley  Smart. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Ilallam  Tennyson. 

Percy  M.  Thornton,  Esq. 

G.  S.  Venables,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Rev.  Dr.  Warre,  D.D. 

Herbert  G.  Purry-Okedcn,  Esq. 


RADI 

•A-  ^  four  < 


Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

Tiekets.21s.  each,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Stewa-ds,  and  from-  the  Secretary,  at  7  Adel  phi 
Terrace,  W.C.  A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary  pro  tem.. 

/CHELTENHAM  CO  LLEG  E.— T  WE  L  V  ESC  HO  LAB  SII IPSL 

V_/  Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Ex  animation.  Preference,  however,  wiil  be  given  to  the  Sod  of  an  old  Cheltonian — 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. _ 

THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

■£  Vmlor-TUe  Bight  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  lion.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman — Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head- Master— Rev.  F.  1).  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and 
Fives  Courts;  good  Sea  Bathing  and  Boating.  _  .  _  , 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Rvdc,  Isle  of  Wight. 

jEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  J  une  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1K85.— For  further  particulars, apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden.  Radley  College.  Abingdon. _ 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  READING. — Incorporated 

by  Royal  Charter  1S62.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  hoard  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  ne  between 
Eleven  and  Sixteen  on  the  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  for  boys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible.  Next  Term  begins  April  24 — Apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Warden. _ 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

-L  Highlands) _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

foi  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Uuiver-ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  tor 
competition  in  August.  Home  provided',  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  uud  Colonial  Boys — 
For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c„  apply  to  the  Warden. _ _ _ _ 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  1  urther  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Cli.ton,  Bristol. _ 

CARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

Kj  The  GOVERNORS  under  the  Scheme  of  1880  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  School.  ,  _  .  ,  , 

Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Graduates  of  some  University 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  an  age  not  exceeding  thirty -five  yearn. 

The  School  BuiTdings  and  Ilead-Ma^er's  Residence  have  recently  been  erected,  and  are 
carable  ot  accommodating  250  Boys,  including  30  Boarders.  .  .  , 

C  Candidates  may  obtain  full  printed  particulars  and  a  copy  of  the  scheme  from  the  under- 

81  Applications  accompanied'  by  copies  of  Testimonials  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not 

^The*  Governor/ anf  also 'prepared  to  receive  applications  at  once  for  the  post  of  temporary 


Ilead-Mastcr  for  the  term  just  commencing. 

27  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle: 

April  38,  1885. 


STUDIIOLME  CARTMELL, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors- 
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THE  VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

ITH  a  certain  elevation  of  language,  which  was  a 
“  sure  mark  that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  base- 
“  ness,  he  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  do  his  duty  to 
“  Heaven  and  his  country.”  These  unpleasant  words  were 
written  by  an  historian  of  this  century  with  regard  to  the 
Duke  of  Maelbobough.  They  may  possibly  have  occurred 
to  more  persons  than  one  (they  certainly  occurred  to  one) 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  the  speech  of  Monday  week 
marked  with  so  much  elevation  of  language.  And  all  those 
to  whom  they  occurred  must  have  devoutly  hoped  that  the 
omen  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  that  no  historian  of  the 
twentieth  century  would  have  occasion  to  echo  Macaulay’s 
words  and  apply  them  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  judge 
by  the  debate  which  exactly  a  week  later  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  members  of  that  House  doubt  whether  the  hope 
has  been  justified.  It  may  be  added  that  a  still  more  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  those  Englishmen  who  are  not  members 
of  Parliament  appear  to  share  the  doubt.  We  do  not  in 
this  particular  place  examine  the  bearings  of  the  some¬ 
what  mysterious  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
England  and  Russia ;  that  is  done  elsewhere.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  doubts  to  the  above  effect  were  very  largely 
entertained  in  Parliament,  and  still  more  largely  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  country,  and  that  these  doubts  fully  jus¬ 
tified,  and  more  than  justified,  the  altered  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Commons  towards  the  Vote  of  Credit.  It  is  that 
attitude,  and  the  expression  of  it  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
that  here  concern  us. 

It  naturally  does  not  please  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unhesitat¬ 
ing  followers  that  a  discord  should  have  arisen  among  the 
train  who  on  Monday  week  unanimously  applauded  Mr. 
Gladstone;  but  they  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertain  what 
ground  of  objection  to  take.  The  natural  man  prompts 
them  to  exult  over  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  the 
House  to  grumble,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  elevated  language 
has  had  its  effect,  and  has  secured,  practically  speakiug,  the 
promise  of  the  money.  It  will  hardly  do,  however,  to  re¬ 
present  their  great  leader  too  openly  as  a  leader  of  the 
Diddler  kind,  and  therefore  jubilation  over  the  bubbling  of 
the  Toiies  is  tempered  by  expostulation  with  the  Tories  for 
ceasing  to  be  patriotic.  They  are  urged  to  consider  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  disarm  the  Government.  The 
natural  answer  is  that  it  can  do  no  possible  harm  to  disarm 
one  of  two  combatants  who  has  just  given  the  other  to 
understand  that  he  does  not  mean  fighting.  That  is  what 
the  entire  Opposition  openly,  and  probably  a  majority  of 
Ministerialists  secretly,  believe  that  the  Government  has 
done.  That  is  the  view  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
put  on  Monday  in  a  speech  so  far  exceeding  in  argument, 
statesmanship,  accuracy,  and  good  sense  any  speech  hitherto 
made  by  him  in  Parliament  that  a  new  era  in  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  career  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  day. 
That  is  what  Lord  Salisbury  again  expressed  in  his  own 
fashion  at  Hackney  the  day  after,  and  that,  we  venture 
to  add,  is  the  view  taken  by  at  least  seven  men  out  of  ten 
who  consider  the  facts  known  to  the  public  from  any  other 
point  of  view  than  that  of  unquestioning  acquiescence  in 
whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  does.  Now  on  this  view  (and  the 
fact  of  its  existence,  not  the  justification  for  it,  is  the  point 
of  importance)  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  only  entitled, 
but  bound,  to  delay  the  final  arrangements  for  putting  the 
eleven  millions  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  until  it 


has  full  information  on  the  points  whether  the  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  are  wanted  or  not,  whether  they  will  be  spent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  voted  or  not,  and  whether  the 
elevated  language  by  which  they  were  obtained  was  or  was 
not  an  ingenious  device  for  securing  the  payment  of  liabili¬ 
ties  already  incurred  for  a  different  purpose  altogether. 

So  much  nonsense  is  talked  by  the  pro-Russian  and  pro- 
Ministerial  press  about  Russophobia  that  it  seems  to  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  somewhat  more  fully  the  view  which,  as 
has  been  said,  the  whole  Opposition  publicly,  and  probably 
more  than  half  the  followers  of  the  Government  privately, 
take  of  this  matter.  No  Englishman  that  we  know  of  has 
any  objection  to  a  Russian  as  such  or  to  Russia  as  a 
European  Power.  Except  Austria,  there  is  no  European 
Power  with  which,  but  for  one  single  point,  England  might 
get  on  better.  That  point  is  the  undeviating  persistence 
and  the  incurable  duplicity  of  Russian  designs  on  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India  in  the  larger  sense.  Only  advocates 
who  look  at  the  retainer,  and  ignorant  persons  who  look 
at  nothing  at  all,  can  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
pansion  southwards,  especially  south-eastwards,  Russian 
undertakings  and  promises  are  the  merest  waste-paper. 
Not  unfrequently  Russia  has  benevolently  and  candidly 
stipulated  that  they  are  to  be  only  waste-paper,  and 
once  or  twice,  as  in  the  ever-memorable  Candahar  debate, 
pledges  have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  English  in¬ 
strument  to  be  repudiated  or  qualified  by  another.  Im¬ 
pudence  may  deny,  and  carelessness  may  forget  or  neglect, 
these  facts;  but,  except  in  these  two  ways,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  with  them.  It  is  as  certain  to  every  man  of 
sense  and  reading  that  any  engagements  which  Russia  may 
now  make  with  regard  to  Zulficar,  or  to  Herat,  or  to 
Afghanistan  generally,  will  be  perfectly  valueless,  as  it  is 
certain  that,  short  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  solar  system, 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  To  spend,  therefore,  eleven 
millions  in  obtaining  no  matter  what  paper  agreement 
with  Russia  (we  postpone,  as  we  have  said,  examination 
into  the  particular  details  of  the  agreement),  or  six  millions 
or  six  pence,  is  simply  throwing  the  money  away.  To  spend 
six  pence  or  six  millions  or  sixty  millions  on  forcing  Russia 
back  may  be  wicked  or  unwise  from  this  or  that  point 
of  view,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  paying  money  for  value. 
Drive  a  Russian  out  of  Penj  -deh,  or  Merv,  or  Askabad,  or 
any  where  else ;  and  the  laws  of  the  universe,  at  any  rate, 
secure  the  result  that  the  Russian  is  not  there.  Extract  a 
promise  from  the  Russian  not  to  go  to  Zulficar,  or  to  Herat, 
or  anywhere  else,  and  it  simply  means  that  ho  will  not  go 
there  till  he  has  an  opportunity  to  go.  This  fact,  which 
has  always  been  known  to  all  men  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it,  is  now  known  to  a 
great  many  Englishmen  ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  explains 
the  altered  attitude  of  the  House  and  the  nation  to  the  Vote 
of  Credit.  It  was  thought  that  the  money  was  to  be  spent 
either  in  forcing  Russia  back  or  in  making  preparations 
which  would  frighten  Russia  back ;  it  is  apparently  to  lxi 
spent  in  exacting  a  promise  that  Russia  will  not  go  further 
forward  than  she  at  present  has  a  mind  to  go.  We 
heard  on  Monday  week  of  one  kind  of  investment  for  the 
money,  and  we  heard  on  Monday  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  The  eleven  millions  were  to  have  been  invested  on 
landed  security ;  they  are  now  to  be  invested  in  Russian 
I  O  U’8.  They  were  to  be  spent  in  an  “  Imperial  policy,” 
and  the  Imperial  policy  turns  out  to  be  a  policy  of  huddling 
up  the  matter  anyhow.  When  tho  money  was  asked  for, 
the  Government  was  to  “go  forward”;  it  now  appears 
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that  it  has  gone  bach.  On  Monday  week  Mr.  Gladstone 
knew  the  attack  was  a  Russian  attack  ;  on  Monday  he  was 
apparently  going  to  discuss  whether  there  was  any  Russian 
attack  at  all.  On  Monday  week  he  knew  that  our  ally  had 
committed  no  offence;  on  Monday  some  fourth  person  was 
going  to  arbitrate  whether,  par  hasard,  our  ally,  by  his 
servants,  had  committed  an  offence.  Now  there  certainly 
seem  to  many  plain  folk  to  be  some  remarkable  differences 
between  the  description  of  the  article  that  was  to  be  bought 
with  the  eleven  millions  and  the  character  of  the  article 
which  apparently  has  been  bought.  We  staked  our  money 
against  the  brown  horse,  and  it  seems  we  are  to  be  paid 
with  the  bay.  That,  at  least,  is  the  view  entertained  by 
the  considerable  section  of  Englishmen  above  referred  to, 
and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  it  should  result  in 
such  debates  as  that  of  Monday  night.  For  our  part 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  think  the  view  a 
perfectly  just  view,  that  we  consider  the  unanimity  of 
Monday  week  to  have  been  obtained  on  false  pretences, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the  proposed 
settlement,  its  general  scheme  seems  to  us  both  discredit¬ 
able  to  England  as  regards  the  past  and  certain  to  be 
productive  of  trouble  as  regards  the  future.  Further, 
we  hold  that,  good  or  bad,  it  was  not  the  kind  of  settle¬ 
ment  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  view  when 
it  promised  Mr.  Gladstone  the  eleven  millions,  that  bad 
faith  has  been  kept  with  the  House,  and  that  (as  Sir 
William  Harcourt  does  not  like  the  word,  it  is  well  to  use 
it)  a  new  and  extraordinary  system  of  virement  has  been 
introduced  into  English  finance.  Eleven  millions  were 
promised  to  buy  success,  honour,  and  profit ;  they  are,  it 
seems,  to  be  spent  on  befoolment,  disgrace,  and  loss.  Now 
these  two  sets  of  things  are  scarcely  identical ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  principle  of  the  English  Constitution  that 
money  voted  for  one  purpose  may  not  be  spent  on  another. 


EGYPT. 

DESPITE  the  apparent  differences  between  Mr. 

Gladstone’s  statements  and  M.  Serri£re’s  placards, 
it  -would  seem  that  the  account  given  last  week  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bosphore  Bgyptien  difficulty  is  correct  on  the 
whole,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  technical  errors  in 
the  suppression  of  the  paper  does  not  carry  with  it  a  permit 
for  reappearance.  Nevertheless,  the  affair  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  out  of  which  England  has  come  second  best, 
and  it  makes  more  urgent  than  ever  the  question  What  is  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  supposed  to  be  at  Cairo  for  ?  We  all  know 
what  humorous  and  lingering  punishment  the  late  General 
Gordon  devised  for  Sir  Evelyn’s  shortcomings.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  whether  the  English  Resident  would 
have  been  justly  punished  by  bumping  on  a  dromedary 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Korosko  and  Abu  Hamed 
or  not,  one  thing  is  quite  certain.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  as  at  Cairo  during  the  Bosphore  matter.  If  an 
English  Resident  will  not  take  the  trouble,  or  has  not  the 
sense  and  knowledge,  to  see  that  a  proceeding  certain  to 
excite  international  difficulties  is  carried  out  with  strict 
technical  formality,  what  is  the  good  of  keeping  an  English 
Resident  1  As  it  is,  another  has  been  added  to  the  long  list 
of  snubs  and  stumbles  which,  under  the  supervision  of  this 
singular  agent,  English  policy  has  met  with  in  Egypt.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  withdrawal  from  Egypt.  If  with¬ 
drawal  meant  only  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
there  would  he  dry  eyes  both  in  Egypt  and  England. 

Various  accidents  have  brought  about  something  like 
a  renewal  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  death  of  General  Gordon.  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt’s  letter  to  the  Times  on  Monday  displays 
the  usual  pragmaticalness  of  that  connoisseur  in  diplomacy 
and  blood  stock,  with  more  than  his  usual  forgetfulness  of 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  when  his  beloved  Bedouins 
are  in  question.  But  his  arguments  about  inhumanity  are 
strong  ad  hominem.  And  he  is  very  likely  right  in  his  indi¬ 
cation  of  another  agent  besides  Faraj  in  the  betrayal  of 
Gordon,  as  he  certainly  is  right  in  his  description  of  the 
policy  which  proved  fatal  to  Professor  Palmer.  The  inter¬ 
esting  descriptions  of  the  actual  fall  of  Khartoum  (Mr. 
Gladstone  will  probably  not  read  them)  which  appeared  on 
Thursday  in  the  Daily  News  show,  however,  that  Faraj 
was  certainly  the  most  prominent  and  generally  known 
agent  in  the  betrayal,  though  Awwasi  may  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  affair.  The  vigorous,  if  by  no  means  judicial, 


attack  on  Sir  Charles  Wilson  which  has  been  made  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  seems  to  have  chiefly  affected  the 
partisans  of  the  Government,  as  suggesting  a  scapegoat  for 
their  apostolic  Prime  Minister.  Certainly  the  Saturday 
Review ,  which,  with  very  few  voices  on  its  side,  urged  the 
importance  of  not  losing  a  moment  in  advancing  after 
Abu  Klea  to  Khartoum,  is  not  likely  to  palliate  the  inex¬ 
plicable  pottering  about  Metemneh  and  Shendy  which  sealed 
Gordon’s  fate.  But  before  Sir  Charles  Wilson  is  made 
responsible,  it  would  be  well  to  know  exactly  what  private 
as  well  as  public  orders  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  had  from 
Lord  Wolseley,  as  well  as  other  matters,  some  of  which 
are  not  and  some  of  which  will  never  be  known.  It  is  well 
also  to  remember  that  the  appointment  of  a  second  officer, 
skilled  in  actual  war,  to  take  the  command  in  emergencies, 
might  have  seemed  of  supreme  importance  to  the  person 
who  despatched  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  the  Bayuda  expedi¬ 
tion.  But,  however  these  things  may  be,  a  friendly  caution 
may  be  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enthusiastic  defenders 
that  they  should  hesitate  before  fastening  upon  Sir  Charles 
Wilson.  For,  if  it  was  so  criminal  of  Sir  Charles  to  delay 
for  two  or  three  days,  what  is  the  criminality  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  delayed  twice  as  many  months  1 

From  Souakim  there  comes  a  pathetic  despatch  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  very 
much  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  is  put 
off  by  “  his  Lordship  ”  with  a  pleasant  jest  to  the  effect  that 
“  we  shall  know  all  about  it  before  long.”  Perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  suspect  “  his  Lordship  ”  of  poking  fun  at  the  Prime 
Minister,  though,  unless  rumour  lies  beyond  her  wont,  Lord 
Wolseley  is  little  better  pleased  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Egyptian  policy  than  we  are  ourselves.  But  the  sentence  is 
really  excellent  irony  on  the  proceedings  of  our  governors. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  in  Egypt  for  three  years 
appears  to  have  been  done,  not  on  the  principle  of  knowing  all 
about  it  before  it  is  done,  but  of  knowing  all  about  it  before 
long.  For  the  present  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  any¬ 
body  seems  to  know  all  about  it,  or  anything  about  it.  The 
hapless  coolies  who  have  been  cruising  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  cooped  up  on  board  ship  in  the  very  hottest  patch  of 
the  hottest  region  upon  earth  have  come  back  to  Souakim, 
and  before  long  it  will  doubtless  be  known  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them.  “  As  the  heat  increases  the  cases  of  fever 
“  and  other  disease  assume  a  less  favourable  aspect.”  So, 
again  with  a  possibly  unconscious  but  grim  irony,  the 
medical  reports  have  it.  Before  long  it  will  probably 
be  known  beforehand,  as  well  as  afterwards,  that  cases  of 
fever  and  other  disease  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
assume  a  less  favourable  aspect  as  the  thermometer  rises. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  killed  twenty  more  Arabs  (some 
reports  even  say  sixty)  and  destroyed  another  well  with 
gun-cotton.  As  there  have  hitherto  been  no  fruits  of  the 
Souakim  expedition  except  the  killing  of  Arabs  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  wells  with  gun-cotton,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
we  must  be  thankful  for  a  continuance  of  the  results  at 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  presumably  aiming.  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  appears  to  be  delivering  himself  of  sentences  of  preter¬ 
natural  wisdom,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  would  be 
no  use  making  the  railway  to  Berber  unless  “  we  are  at 
Berber  to  meet  it,”  and  we  very  heartily  agree  with  him. 
Your  railway,  when  made  through  a  country  of  hostile 
savages,  certainly  requires  to  be  “  met  ”  at  its  termination 
quite  as  much  as  a  young  lady  from  the  country  who  arrives 
at  a  London  terminus.  But  this  also  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  recondite  truths  which  the  Government  has  not 
mastered,  or  had  not  mastered  before  ordering  that  the  rail¬ 
way  should  be  begun.  When  the  last  bill  is  paid  and  the 
last  soldier  buried,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Government  of 
England  will  have  come  into  possession  of  quite  a  Golden 
Book  of  prudential  maxims  of  conduct  and  reasoned  criti¬ 
cisms  of  life.  That  you  should  look  before  you  leap,  that 
it  is  well  not  to  shout  before  you  are  out  of  the  wood,  that 
while  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves,  that  many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle,  and  dozens  more  of  the  choicest  apo¬ 
phthegms  of  Poor  Richard  and  his  fellows,  were,  it  must  be 
supposed,  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cabinet  which  contains 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  They  know  them  all  now,  or  do 
not  know  them,  which  latter  conclusion,  though  the  less 
comfortable,  seems  the  more  probable  when  their  actual 
dealings  in  another  part  of  the  world  are  considered. 
Meanwhile,  the  reports  from  Souakim  and  Debbeh  are 
agreeably  varied  by  accounts  of  visits  to  the  hospitals; 
and  it  seems  that,  unless  great  trouble  is  taken  to  kill 
Arabs,  dysentery  and  enteric  fever  may  put  the  balance  of 
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<l  results  ”  on  the  wrong  side.  In  Egypt  itself  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England  are  being  busily  bargained  away  on  the 
Suez  Canal  Commission,  or  bungled  at  Cairo,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  matter  of  the  Bosphcre.  But  quicquid  delirant 
Sir  Evelyn  and  Sir  Evelyn’s  employers  in  Downing 
Street,  the  gallant  officers  and  men  in  the  tents  on  the 
Nile,  and  the' hospital  ships  at  Souakim  are  surely,  and  not 
slowly,  paying  the  penalty.  And  there  are  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  abundant  defenders  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
that  the  Government  is  perfectly  blameless.  True,  it  sent 
one  expedition  up  the  Nile  in  such  circumstances  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  that  expedition  to  do  the  work  it 
had  to  do.  True,  it  sent  another  to  Souakim  to  do  work 
which  no  one,  friend  or  foe,  has  yet  been  able  to  define  or 
discover,  and  is  keeping  it  there  after  the  very  pretence  of 
doing  anything  has  been  explicitly  given  up.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Government 
policy  in  Egypt  either  in  these  respects  or  in  respect  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement,  or  of  the  Bosphore  Egyptien,  or  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Commission,  or  of  anything.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  and  say  that  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  Government  in  respect  of  anything.  That  is  in 
reality  the  contention  of  the  defenders  of  this  Ministry,  and 
it  would  save  time,  trouble,  and  temper  if  they  would  lay  it 
down  frankly,  and  let  the  particular  applications  be  drawn 
silently  from  the  general  principle. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  POWERS. 

THE  unfriendly  bearing  of  almost  all  the  Continental 
Powers  to  England  is  puzzling  as  well  as  painful. 
French  and  German  newspapers  seem  habitually  to  copy 
the  abusive  language  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  provoked  by  the  steady  and  solitary  resistance  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  tyrannical  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Students  of 
history  well  know  that  in  those  days  Germany  as  well  as 
France  was  excluded  from  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
domesticand  foreign  politics  of  England.  Political  cant  is  long- 
lived,  and  some  of  the  phrases  of  recent  journalism  perhaps 
survive  from  the  time  when  all  Europe  crouched  with  eager 
servility  at  the  foot  of  the  conqueror.  All  wffio  have  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  controversial  literature  of  the 
first  French  Empire  recognize  with  a  sense  of  amused  fami¬ 
liarity  charges  of  commercial  selfishness  and  national  hypo¬ 
crisy.  It  matters  little  to  critics  who  are  ignorant,  and  not 
always  independent,  that  the  whole  policy  of  England  has 
been  reversed  since  the  days  when  the  charge  of  trade 
monopoly  was  plausible  or  just.  In  all  the  wide  regions 
which  are  protected  by  the  English  flag  foreign  competition 
on  equal  terms  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  semi¬ 
official  exponents  of  what  passes  for  German  opinion  antici¬ 
pate  with  delight  the  Russian  conquest,  which  would  close 
the  Indian  ports  to  a  commerce  which  is  now  absolutely 
free.  French  aspirations  are  so  far  more  intelligible  that 
they  are  founded  on  a  hope  of  dividing  the  spoil.  It  is  true 
that  the  commercial  and  maritime  superiority  of  England  to 
all  rivals  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  time  of  the 
great  French  war,  when  it  was  established  and  maintained 
by  force  ;  but  English  vessels  possess  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  only  because  they  do  their  work  cheaper 
and  better ;  and  the  selfishness  of  merchants  and  shipowners 
is  exhibited  only  in  greater  industry,  larger  capital,  and 
more  skilful  conduct  of  business. 

It  is  not  known  whether  intelligent  Germans  share  the 
real  or  ostensible  prejudices  of  the  writers  who  undertake 
to  express  the  national  opinion.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  common  interests,  historical  relations,  and  study  by 
either  community  of  the  literature  of  the  other  might  have 
produced  in  Germany  a  feeling  of  good-will  which  was  until 
lately  universally  entertained  to  that  country  by  educated 
Englishmen.  In  the  whole  course  of  modern  history  there 
has° been  no  quarrel  between  the  two  nations,  for  even  when 
England  and  Austria  took  opposite  sides  in  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  the  efforts  of  England  were  almost  exclusively 
directed  against  France,  and  Austria  was  fully  occupied  in 
the  struggle  with  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  though 
ho  hated  England  with  a  bitterness  which  is  revived  in  the 
person  of  his  virtual  successor,  confined  his  hostility  to 
angry  words  and  to  diplomatic  intrigues.  In  the  next 
generation  the  repeated  struggles  of  Austria  with  Napoleon' 
were  aided  by  English  subsidies,  and  both  countries  shared 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  oppressor.  There  is  un¬ 
fortunately  no  doubt  that  the  great  statesman  who  rules 


Germany  is  bent  on  injuring  and  humiliating  the  ancient 
and  natural  ally  of  his  country.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  his  motives  or  the  objects  which  he  hopes  to  attain 
by  aggrandizing  Russia  at  the  expense  of  England.  His 
policy  is  indeed  so  paradoxical  that  some  serious  critics 
attribute  his  conduct  to  personal  irritation  against  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  may  be  admitted  that  maladroit  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  English  Cabinet  tend  to  excuse  or  to  explain  a 
feeling  of  resentment ;  but  it  might  have  seemed  incredible 
that  such  a  man  as  Prince  Bismarck  should  in  a  fit  of 
temper  promote  or  facilitate  a  rupture  between  two  power¬ 
ful  neighbours,  with  a  view  to  the  humiliation  or  ruin  of 
an  ancient  ally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  antagonisms  of 
intellect  and  character  account  for  many  private  enmities ; 
and  if  it  is  true  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  largely  actuated 
by  personal  feelings,  it  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
virtues  and  defects  may  be  almost  equally  repugnant  to 
his  taste.  Inveterate  love  of  verbal  ambiguities  and  so¬ 
phisms,  the  habit  of  taking  a  sentimental  view  of  public 
affairs,  and  habitual  deference  to  popular  flattery  and 
clamour  may  probably  jar  on  the  nerves  of  a  bold  and 
masterful  ruler ;  yet,  if  Prince  Bismarck’s  course  is  really 
determined  by  dislike  of  an  uncongenial  temperament,  his 
subordination  of  policy  to  passion  is  more  unworthy  of  a 
statesman  than  any  weakness  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  unani¬ 
mous  ill-will  of  the  German  political  press  represents  the 
national  feeling.  It  is  certain  that  the  official  and  semi¬ 
official  papers  consult  the  wishes  rather  of  their  patron  than 
the  judgment  of  their  readers.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
same  bitter  feeling  seemed  to  be  directed  against  Russia  ; 
and  ostensible  public  opinion  coincided  then  as  now  with 
official  policy. 

A  readjustment  of  diplomatic  relations  would  perhaps  re¬ 
concile  the  German  people  as  well  as  their  Government  to 
England.  The  revival  of  the  secular  hostility  of  France  is 
more  spontaneous  and  more  genuine.  Sixty  years  of  peace, 
during  which  the  two  Governments  have  sometimes  been 
closely  allied,  have  not  abated  the  malignity  which  might  in 
former  times  have  been  explained  by  centuries  of  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  capricious  preference  of  French  to  German  con¬ 
nexions  has  failed  to  propitiate  the  good-will  of  any  political 
party.  For  many  years  the  representatives  of  France  in 
Egypt  intrigued  against  their  English  colleagues.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  their  Government  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  Arabi’s 
rebellion  was  a  consequence  of  jealous  distrust,  though  it 
might  under  wise  guidance  have  proved  to  be  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  agents  have  thrown  every  possible  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  Egyptian  affairs.  The  privi¬ 
leges  which  are  secured  to  the  subjects  of  European  Powers 
were  used  to  protect  a  scurrilous  French  newspaper,  which 
actually  rendered  itself  the  organ  of  the  enemy  while  the 
English  troops  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  field.  When  the 
authorities  at  Cairo  at  last  undertook  to  suppress  the 
offending  journal,  the  French  Vice-Consul  gave  the  pro¬ 
prietors  the  protection  of  his  presence;  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  taking  advantage  of  the  expected  rupture  between 
Russia  and  England,  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  exacting 
a  humiliating  apology.  In  the  Russian  quarrel  the  French 
press  has,  with  few  exceptions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
aggressor;  and  the  professed  aspiration  for  revenge  on 
Germany  has  been  abandoned  or  suspended  in  the  more 
earnest  animosity  against  England. 

It  matters  little  whether  successive  French  Ministers 
themselves  share  the  hostile  feelings  to  which  they  give 
effect.  The  Ferrys  and  the  Freycinets  probably  take  the 
course  which  they  believe  to  bo  popular  in  the  Assembly 
and  in  the  country.  If  German  antipathy  to  England 
descends  from  Ministerial  regions,  French  hostility  originates 
below.  The  frivolity  of  the  supposed  pretexts  indicates  the 
genuineness  of  the  popular  prejudice.  The  neutrality  of 
England  in  1870  is  actually  regarded  as  a  grievance, 
although  interference  on  behalf  of  a  wanton  aggressor  would 
havo  been  as  unjust  as  it  would  have  been  impolitic. 
Among  the  bitterest  assailants  of  England  are  the  Orlean- 
ists  and  the  Bonapartists,  although  both  Louis  Philippe 
and  Napoleon  III.  were  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
respective  reigns  closely  allied  with  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  one  of  them  arranged  tho  infamous 
Spanish  marriages  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  was  on  tho  evo 
of  his  downfall  plotting  the  annexation  of  Belgium  ;  but  it 
is  not  for  wrongdoers  to  complain  of  their  own  bad  faith  or 
injustice.  Tho  motives  of  tho  great  body  ol  Republicans 
are  still  less  intelligible ;  but  their  predecessors  in  tho  last 
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generation  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the  English 
alliance  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  Governments  of 
the  time  to  popular  odium.  Writers  of  the  school  of  Louis 
Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin  had  inherited  and  cherished  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  first  Revolution  to  the 
countrymen  of  Pitt.  In  later  times  the  Protectionist 
majority  resented  the  beneficent  innovation  of  Cobden’s 
Treaty,  with  the  proof  which  it  afforded  that  the  Emperor 
was  in  one  department  of  public  affairs  more  enlightened 
and  more  patriotic  than  his  Republican  opponents. 

Although  Englishmen  feel  that  they  are  wronged  by 
foreign  prejudice,  they  may  well  doubt  whether  any  change 
of  political  demeanour  would  satisfy  their  inveterate  adver¬ 
saries.  There  is,  indeed,  no  excuse  for  the  discourtesy 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  present  Government  to 
natural  allies;  but  it  i3  impossible  that  personal  causes 
of  offence  should  be  permanent  or  durable.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  provocation 
offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Austrian  opinion  seems  to  in¬ 
cline  to  England  I’ather  than  to  Russia,  although  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  German  Government  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  opposite  direction.  Italian  statesmen  are,  at 
the  same  time,  disposed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  a 
Power  which  Frenchmen  of  all  parties  think  fit  to  regard 
as  an  enemy.  It  is  understood  that  but  for  England  the 
conversion  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake  would 
be  speedily  accomplished.  Turkey,  though  it  wavers  for  the 
moment,  will  ultimately  gravitate  to  a  natural  ally  rather 
than  to  an  implacable  enemy  and  oppressor.  Foreign  Powers 
may  perhaps  feel  certain  that  no  future  English  Minister 
will  perpetrate  exactly  the  same  blunders  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  opinion  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
have  no  direct  interest  in  a  possible  war,  seems  to  be  divided ; 
but,  if  Irish  influence  were  excluded,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  Americans  would  sympathize 
with  England.  Ten  years  ago,  when  a  war  with  Russia 
seemed  imminent,  the  old  American  jealousy  of  England 
was  apparently  in  full  vigour.  It  would  be  easy  to  excite 
it  to  fury  by  impolitic  interference  with  neutral  merchant 
ships. 

RESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

HE  Committee  which  was  appointed  in  November  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  west  face 
of  Westminster  Hall  has  at  last  reached  the  end  of  its 
somewhat  protracted  labours,  although  the  world  must  yet 
wait  awhde  for  the  evidence  tendered  by  that  miscel¬ 
laneous  body  of  experts  whose  advice  has  very  properly  been 
sought.  The  work  was  exhaustive,  but  the  result  is  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  has  led  to  an  all  but  unanimous  conclusion — 
that  is  to  say,  to  one  with  only  a  minority  of  two  against — 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  suggestion  of  a  two-storied  build¬ 
ing  along  the  face  of  the  Hall,  low  enough  to  leave  in  view 
the  flying  buttresses  and  the  windows,  and  protecting  the 
Norman  wall,  designed  on  the  general  lines  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  which  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  and  reproducing  the  style  of  his  age, 
and  of  another  building  at  right  angles  to  the  Hall  and 
facing  New  Palace  Yard,  also  following  old  lines  in  its  de¬ 
sign  ;  this  treatment  being  not  only  recommended  on  artistic 
and  archaeological  grounds,  but  for  its  practical  usefulness 
as  affording  more  rooms  for  the  service  of  the  State.  As 
this  solution  was  the  one  favoured  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Lefevre,  who,  in  rising  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  the 
Post  Office,  still  kept  hold  of  this  special  question,  the 
Committee  resolved  itself  into  a  pleasant  family  party 
for  editing  his  report,  which  it  has  brought  into  a  very 
readable  condition.  In  the  meanwhile  an  unexpected  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  and  lengthened  the  inquiry.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  Charles  Barry  propounded  a  grandiose  project 
for  the  completion  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  of  which 
the  conspicuous  features  were  a  wing  from  St.  Stephen’s 
Porch  running  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  Law  Courts,  which  were  even  then  con¬ 
demned,  and  ending  with  a  gigantic  gatehouse  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  New  Palace  Yard,  from  which  another  building 
ran  at  right  angles  along  Bridge  Street,  dying  against  the 
Clock  Tower.  After  several  years’  suspense,  this  scheme 
was  formally  given  up  in  1865.  Now,  however,  as  West¬ 
minster  Hall  became  a  matter  of  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  appeared  with  the  plea  that  at  least 
the  realization  of  his  father’s  project  should  not  be  made 
impossible.  The  Committee  might,  if  it  had  pleased,  have 
pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Bub  we  think  it 


showed  a  wiser  judgment  in  giving  to  Mr.  Barry  a 
respectful  hearing,  and  the  time  was  well  spent  by  the 
proof  which  it  afforded  that,  grand  as  the  scheme  might 
be,  the  disadvantages  incident  on  its  adoption  were  greater 
than  its  merits. 

It  was  like  a  gleam  of  old  times  to  see  Mr.  Ay'RTON  seated 
and  teaching  a  wondering  Committee  the  laws  of  taste.  As 
however  he  considered  that  Westminster  Hall,  as  now  dis¬ 
closed  to  view,  was  “  merely  a  gigantic  barn,  and  a  perfect 
“  eyesore,  in  connexion  with  and  relative  to  the  House  of 
“  Parliament,”  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  conceal  it 
from  view  by  the  erection  of  a  building  in  front  of  it,  we 
fear  that  his  ripe  wisdom  was  held  in  small  account  by  the 
youngsters  who  composed  the  Committee. 

The  Report  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  to  oppose  Mr.  Pearson  “  repre- 
“  sent  a  distinct  school  of  archaeological  opinion.  These 
“  gentlemen  object  in  principle  to  any  attempt  to  restore 
“  or  reconstruct  on  the  lines  of  buildings  which  existed 
“  in  former  days.  Any  additions  to  or  restorations  of  an 
“  old  building  such  as  Westminster  Hall  should,  in  their 
“  opinion,  be  of  a  markedly  modern  character.”  Such  a 
chance  as  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  withal  of  extinguishing  the  great  heresiarch 
Pearson,  was  not  to  be  lightly  neglected.  The  champions 
of  anti-restoration  came  up  smiling,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  who  had  scraped  familiarity  with  many  suc¬ 
cessive  Aids,  but  never  before  with  this  one,  listened  incredu¬ 
lous.  The  upshot  of  the  great  effort  was  “  they  think  that 
“  it  ”  (the  structure  for  preserving  the  old  Norman  wall) 
“  should  be  as  distinct  and  different  from  the  character  of  the 
“  Hall  as  possible.  The  solution  most  favoured  by  them  was 
“  that  a  gallery  should  be  erected  under  the  buttresses  and 
“  against  the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  only  eight  feet  from 
“  it,  of  wood  and  plaster,  after  the  style  of  old  buildings 
“  in  Cheshire  and  elsewhere,  the  wood  to  be  painted  black 
“  and  the  plaster-work  white.  Two  rows  of  square-headed 
“  windows,  it  is  proposed,  should  be  inserted  in  this  struc- 
“  ture.  No  use  is  required  of  it  further  than  to  preserve 
“  the  face  of  the  wall.” 

A  question  had  arisen  between  persons  who  generally 
approved  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  plan  whether  the  cloister-liko 
building  should  be  of  one  or  two  stories ;  the  controversy 
turning  on  how  much  of  the  flying  buttresses  and  of  the 
windows  of  Westminster  Hall  would  be  visible  under  either 
treatment.  The  question  was  solved  by  the  bold  expedient 
of  constructing  alternative  life-sized  models,  giving  an  aspect 
of  artificial  completion  to  the  Hall.  The  experiment  was 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  it  resulted  in  the  general 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  two-storied  building  of  which, 
from  the  first,  Mr.  Pearson  was  the  decided  advocate. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  proposal  included  raising  the  stumpy  and 
mongrel  towers  with  which  the  entrance  of  Westminster 
Hall  is  now  flanked.  He  owned  that  this  could  net  be 
based  on  reference  to  history  or  past  record,  but  it  was 
almost  demanded  by  the  extreme  ungainliness  of  the  existing 
front,  which  has  almost  an  air  of  spuriousness.  The  opinions, 
however,  of  witnesses  differed  on  the  point.  “  Looking  to 
“  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  to  the  fact  that 
“  the  raising  of  these  towers  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
“  scheme,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
“  well  to  postpone  any  decision  upon  this  part  of  Mr. 
“  Pearson’s  designs  until  the  effect  of  the  proposed  building 
“  of  right  angles  to  the  Hall,  both  in  respect  of  the  existing 
“  towers  and  of  the  west  side  of  the  Hall  itself,  can  be 
“  tested.”  We  should  have  gladly  taken  the  towers  in  hand 
at  once,  but  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  more  dilatory  policy 
favoured  by  the  Committee,  rather  than  cross  the  assured 
success  of  the  new  building  with  an  element  of  uncertainty. 


CRICKET. 

\  MAN  finds  that  the  cricket  season  should  open  later 
Y-»-  every  year  he  lives.  The  time  was  when  every  warm 
day  in  March,  or  even  in  February,  meant  practice  at  some 
such  extremely  early  ground  as  that  attached  to  the  tavern 
beyond  Folly  Bridge.  Then  come  the  days  when  it  appears 
a  premature  thing  to  begin  ci'icket  at  Lord’s  on  the  7th  of 
May.  Rut  to  hardy  youth  the  7th  of  May,  with  these 
terribly  chilly  encounters  between  Freshmen  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  must  seem  a  late  deferring  of  the  glories  of  the 
year.  The  season  has  opened,  whether  we  enjoy  or  dread 
vernal  cricket,  and  promises  to  be  of  interest  equal  to  the 
average.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  caused  by  matches  with 
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the  Australians  will  be  missed.  Australians  of  the  right 
sort  are  still  more  patriotically  engaged  in  the  Soudan.  M  e 
may  wish  them  a  more  profitable  task  than  the  conducting 
of  pipes  “  from  a  place  where  there  is  no  water  to  drink  to 
“  a  place  where  there  is  no  one  to  drink  it.”  But,  if  we  cannot 
have  the  pleasant,  we  also  lack  the  more  disagreeable,  excite¬ 
ment  of  an  Australian  tour.  There  ought  to  be  no  troubles 
about  gate-money,  nor  about  the  use  of  the  terms  “  Mr.”  and 
“  Esquire.”  On  the  other  side,  the  question  of  throwing, 
the  great  Crossland  controversy,  still  separates  Notts  and 
Lancashire.  “  It  is  understood  in  well-informed  quarters 
“  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  unwilling  to  give  an  arbitral 
“  opinion,”  if  we  may  borrow  the  style  of  our  daily  con¬ 
temporaries  on  this  difficult  matter.  Or  perhaps  the  King 
of  Denmark  would  arbitrate,  if  properly  approached.  No 
stain  whatever  is  cast  on  the  honourable  character  either  of 
Crossland  or  of  Alfred  Siiaw,  the  question  merely  rests 
on  the  special  application  of  the  general  theory  of  a  throw. 
Probably  no  European  arbiter  would  command  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  his  decision  than  a  monarch  like  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  has  no  personal  or  dynastic  interest  in  the 
affair  whatever.  Failing  him,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  might 
he  relied  on  for  an  unbiassed  judgment.  But  it  is  doubted 
whether,  after  all,  the  counties  will  resort  to  arbitration. 

At  Lord’s  the  march  of  luxury  still  continues.  There 
are  new  bath-rooms  and  new  dressing-rooms,  and  hot  water 
( 0  tempora,  o  mores !)  has  been  “laid  on.”  What  would 
Mr.  Mynn  have  said  to  such  extravagance  as  hot  water? — 
Mr.  Mynn,  who  exposed  his  manly  shins,  unprotected  by 
anything  stouter  than  silk  stockings,  to  the  swiftest  bowling. 
The  Dorian  days  of  antique  simplicity  at  Lord’s  arc  over ; 
it  is  even  possible  to  obtain  a  conventional  luncheon  in 
place  of  the  hard  biscuit  and  glass  of  beer  of  our  ancestors. 
Hammocks  will  probably  soon  be  hung  for  the  repose  of 
members,  and  a  troop  of  Nautch  girls  engaged  to  dance 
between  the  innings.  As  to  the  counties,  all  men  will 
rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Hornby  continues  to  act  as  captain 
of  Lancashire,  and  to  set  that  example  of  cheerful  and 
unresting  activity  which  has  won  for  him  an  honourable 
title.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker  ceases  to  be 
captain  of  Middlesex.  “  Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth 
“  clear,”  and  clear  brains  are  excellent  things  in  a  captain  ; 
while  Mr.  Walker,  though  a  veteran,  like  Idomeneus,  is 
as  agile  as  ever  in  the  field  and  as  difficult  a  first  wicket 
to  dispose  of  as  Middlesex  could  desire.  However,  he 
has  chosen  to  retire  on  fresh  and  unfaded  laurels,  and 
Mr.  Webbe  takes  his  place.  No  better  ci’icketer  could 
be  found  for  the  high  office,  and  Mr.  Webbe  probably  ex¬ 
hausted  his  bad  luck  as  a  captain  at  Oxford.  Worse  luck 
surely  no  captain  ever  had  than  in  those  days,  when  the  ele¬ 
ments  themselves  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Mr.  Steel 
and  several  Lytteltons  to  defeat  Oxford  year  by  year.  Mr. 
C.  T.  Studd,  who  seldom  played  last  year,  will  bo  greatly 
missed  by  Middlesex  as  a  bowler.  He  has  gone  to  China, 
where  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  plant  the  standard  of 
cricket  in  the  flowering  green-tea  land.  Mr.  Cotterill 
ought  to  be  useful  to  Middlesex  this  year  as  a  bowler;  last 
year  he  was  very  successful  against  the  blameless  Anti- 
podeans.  Gloucester  wants  bowling  as  much  as  ever,  for 
“  W.  G.’s  ”  riddle  is  mastered,  and  Woof  cannot  bowl  at 
both  ends.  At  the  Universities  many  fair  young  Fresh¬ 
men  are  reported  ;  Mr.  D’Af.tii  and  Mr.  Cochrane  being  of 
considerable  promise,  while  Mr.  Blair  may  “come  on  ”  again. 
Mr.  Page  continues  the  series  of  players  with  a  style  all 
their  own,  begun  by  Mr.  Game  and  Mr.  Fowler,  while  wo 
understand  that,  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hawke  returns  to  the 
game  which  lamented  his  absence  last  year.  A  match 
between  Shaw’s  Australian  team  and  England  would  bo 
interesting,  but  wo  do  not  hear  that  it  has  been  arranged. 
If  the  weather  prove  as  favourable  as  last  year,  the  cricket  of 
1885  will  be  worth  seeing  ;  but  indeed  any  cricket  was  worth 
seeing  in  last  year’s  delicious  summer. 


LEGACY  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTIES. 

HE  equalization  of  the  legacy  and  succession  duties  was 
not  unexpected;  and  the  proposal  is  too  plausiblo  to 
be  rejected  by  the  present  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
estimated  addition  to  tho  revenuo  is  almost  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  tho  social  and  economical  consequences 
which  will  result  from  tho  chango.  Some  of  tho  pro¬ 
bable  effects  of  tho  new  taxation  will  bo  regarded  by  ! 
one  class  of  politicians  as  intrinsically  desirable.  No  other  j 


fiscal  measure  would  so  effectually  promote  the  breaking 
up  of  landed  e-states.  Even  the  annoyance  and  incon¬ 
venience  which  will  be  inflicted  on  landowners  will  gratify 
their  numerous  assailants.  Any  objections  which  may  be 
raised  will  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  equal 
justice ;  but  in  truth  every  long  established  fiscal  system 
tends  to  correct  the  anomalies  which  it  may  have  originally 
involved.  Exceptional  burdens  or  exemptions  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  all  dealings  with  the  subject-matter  to 
which  they  may  have  applied.  Purchasers  of  untaxed  lands 
have  paid  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  immunity,  de¬ 
ducting  perhaps  a  due  allowance  for  the  uncertain  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  privilege.  If  all  taxes  on  various  kinds  of 
property  were  permanent,  and  subject  neither  to  increase 
nor  to  diminution,  new  owners  would  fare  neither  better 
nor  worse  from  inequality  of  burdens.  A  fixed  charge,  like 
the  judicial  rent  due  from  an  Irish  tenant,  would  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  price  as  often  as  the  property  came  into  the 
market.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  frequently,  for  objects  of  his 
own,  affirmed  the  proposition  that  rates  and  taxes  were,  like 
tithes,  fixed  charges  on  the  land,  and  therefore  not  to  be  re¬ 
linquished  by  the  State  without  compensation.  If  his  theory 
is  sound,  it  follows  that  new  taxes  on  property  involve  in¬ 
justice,  though  the  sufferers  have  hope  for  no  equivalent 
relief.  The  proposed  duties  on  succession  to  real  property 
will  probably  amount  on  an  average  to  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax  will  be  now  imposed  for  the  first  time.  Landed 
property  has  hitherto  not  been  liable  to  probate  or  account 
duty,  and  the  succession  duty  was  assessed  not  on  the  full 
value,  but  on  the  life- interest  of  the  heir  or  devisee. 

The  legacy  duties  on  personalty,  which  were  first  imposed 
towards  tho  end  of  the  American  war,  were  afterwards  on 
several  occasions  increased.  The  rate  of  charge  has  now  for 
many  years  remained  the  same,  ranging,  as  is  well  known, 
from  1  per  cent,  on  lineal  descent  to  10  per  cent,  on 
bequests  or  devises  from  a  stranger.  Mr.  Lowe  at  one  time 
proposed,  in  accordance  with  an  arbitrary  economical  theory, 
to  equalize  the  charge  on  all  acquisition  by  survivorship ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accordance  with  almost 
universal  feeling,  resolved  to  maintain  the  existing  distinc¬ 
tion.  All  the  world  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  son  succeeds 
his  father,  but  a  person  who  has  the  good  luck  to  inherit  a 
fortune  from  a  stranger  is  not  likely  to  be  an  object  of 
popular  compassion.  The  succession  duty  was  first  imposed 
on  real  property  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  celebrated  Budget  of 
1853,  though  leaseholds  for  terms  of  years  had  always  been 
liable  to  legacy  duty.  The  proposal  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  distasteful  to  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
interest,  who  were  then  powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  modification  of  the  duty 
by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  successor’s  life  and  the 
exemption  from  probate  duty  would  at  some  future  time 
be  repealed  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  measure  generally  intelligible ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  supported  with  great  ability  by  Sir  Richard 
Bethell,  then  Solicitor-General,  was  more  than  a  match  in 
debate  for  all  opponents.  As  the  duty  was  payable  in  eight 
half-yearly  instalments,  a  thrifty  successor  might  contrive 
to  meet  tho  charge  on  his  life-interest  out  of  his  income, 
and  money  could  then  easily  be  raised  on  mortgage.  In 
the  event  of  a  second  change  of  ownership  by  death  before 
the  duty  had  been  fully  paid,  the  remaining  instalments  due 
on  the  earlier  succession  ceased  to  be  payable.  Mr.  Childers 
seems  not  to  have  stated  whether  this  indulgence  will  hence¬ 
forth  continue.  Tho  tax  is  to  be  paid  in  four  yearly 
instalments,  involving  so  far  no  material  change. 

Those  economists  who  are  anxious  to  destroy  large  or 
moderately  extensive  landed  estates  may  well  regard  tho 
Budget  with  unmixed  complacency.  In  many  cases  the 
increased  duty  will  produce  ruinous  results.  It  may  seem 
at  first  sight  that  all  kinds  of  investments  ought  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  Stocks  and  shares  and  balancos  at  banks 
are  readily  divisible  ;  and  tho  character  of  tho  rosiduo 
after  deduction  of  a  percentage  is  probably  not  altered. 
The  legacy  and  probato  duties  on  other  kinds  of  per¬ 
sonalty  aro  frequently  found  oppressive;  but  the  hard¬ 
ship  imposed  on  landowners  will  be  on  a  larger  scale.  A 
successor  to  an  estato  nominally  worth  20,000 1.,  claiming 
under  a  direct  ancestor,  will  have  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  or 
i,oool.,  in  four  annual  instalments.  His  income,  if  ho  is 
fortunately  situated,  may  perhaps  amount  to  Goal,  a  year  ; 
but  if  tho  present  agricultural  depression  continues,  it  may 
j  be  reduced  to  half  the  amount,  or  in  some  cases  to  nothing. 
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The  resource  of  borrowing  on  mortgage  is  not  unlikely  to 
become  obsolete.  Capitalists  are  more  and  more  unwilling 
to  accept  a  security  which,  if  it  has  to  be  realized,  may  be 
not  only  worthless  but  burdensome.  There  are  large  tracts 
of  land  in  different  parts  of  England  which  can  neither  be 
sold  nor  let ;  and  only  the  rashest  of  speculators  would  now 
advance  money  on  an  Irish  mortgage.  The  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  and  the  collectors  will  not  readily  accept 
as  an  excuse  for  non-payment  of  succession  duty  the  worth¬ 
less  condition  of  the  land ;  yet  Mr.  Childers  must  be 
sanguine  if  he  expects  to  receive  any  considerable  sum  from 
the  plundered  Irish  landlords.  In  Great  Britain  insolvency 
will  not  be  the  rule,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  represented  by 
a  large  reduction  from  the  estimated  produce  of  the  tax. 
The  difficulty  of  borrowing  on  mortgage  will  suggest  the 
alternative  of  selling ;  but  purchasers  will  not  always  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  still  wholly  uncertain  whether  small 
freeholders  will  be  able  to  establish  themselves,  especially 
when  they  must  on  the  assumption  pay  ready  money,  and 
w  here  the  vendor  will  have  no  means  of  erecting  houses  or 
outbuildings.  Large  landowners  are  no  longer  as  eager  as 
formerly  to  increase  their  possessions. 

If  the  anticipations  of  land  reformers  and  projectors  are 
hereafter  realized,  future  Finance  Ministers  will  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  substitute  for  heavy  succession  duties.  Under 
the  present  law,  which  in  this  respect  is  not  likely  to  be 
altered,  successions  under  the  value  of  300 1.  or  500Z.  are 
respectively  taxed  at  low  fixed  rates.  Even  if  such  a  system  J 
of  graduation  were  not  found  in  existence,  small  owners 
forming  a  powerful  section  of  the  constituency  would  relieve 
themselves  from  a  burden  which  would  embarrass  each  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  property.  There  are  objections  to  all  taxes,  and 
those  which  are  levied  directly  are  the  most  unpopular ;  but 
legacy  and  succession  duties  exceed  all  other  imposts  in  un¬ 
certainty  and  in  capricious  severity.  Some  theorists,  indeed, 
hold  a  doctrine,  first  propounded  by  Mill,  that  the  amount 
of  inheritances  and  bequests  should  be  limited  by  law,  while 
the  surplus  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State ;  but  the 
customary  belief  that  property  naturally  belongs  to  the 
family,  and  that  it  devolves  after  the  death  of  the  owner  on 
his  kindred,  will  not  easily  be  disturbed.  Cases  of  arbitrary 
disinheritance  of  children  or  near  relatives  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  frequent  to  affect  popular  opinion  ;  and  legislative 
interference  with  the  ancient  mode  of  devolution  would 
be  systematically  evaded.  Where  the  deaths  of  two  or 
three  owners  of  a  property  occur  in  rapid  sequence,  suc¬ 
cession  duty  becomes  a  grievous  and  extraordinary  burden. 
In  the  common  instance  of  a  moderate  estate  accumulated 
in  a  trade  or  profession,  the  family  may  in  a  few  years 
not  only  lose  the  income  which  was  earned  by  its  former 
head,  but  it  must  submit  to  be  mulcted  in  a  considerable 
share  of  the  provision  which  he  had  made  for  survivors. 

If  any  method  can  be  devised  which  will  lighten  the 
pressure  of  a  new  burden  upon  landed  property,  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  a  tax  upon  a  form  of  capital  which  cannot 
readily  be  divided  will  deserve  indulgent  consideration. 
Mr.  Childers  himself  admits  in  words  that  the  exceptional 
demands  of  the  State  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  satisfied 
by  direct  taxation.  The  petty  contribution  to  his  Budget 
which  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  increased  Excise  and 
Customs  duties  has  the  merit  of  recognizing  a  principle ; 
but,  not  to  mention  four  additional  millions  of  Income-tax, 
the  new  succession  duty  will  not  only  be  more  oppressive 
than  a  percentage  on  beer  and  spirits,  but  it  will  survive 
a  temporary  modification  of  the  tariff.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fiscal  system  which  has  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  predecessors  may  be  only  provisional.  When  some 
flatterer  of  the  multitude  ripens,  as  in  an  old  Greek  city,  from 
a  demagogue  into  a  tyrant,  his  first  task  will  be  to  assess  a 
ransom  corresponding  either  to  the  blackmail  levied  by  a 
Highland  freebooter,  or,  according  to  a  later  interpretation, 
to  the  fine  for  restoration  of  religious  privileges  which  is 
levied  on  ritual  offenders  by  a  Brahmin  or  Oriental  priest. 
When  the  happy  readjustment  of  social  relations  is  effected, 
a  benevolent  despot  will,  perhaps,  condescend  to  remember 
that  owners  of  property  have  not  been  exempted  from 
their  share  of  taxation.  If  they  had  not  been  conscious 
of  their  political  weakness,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  proposed  addition  to  their  burdens ;  but  they  have 
shown  good  sense  by  acquiescing  in  inevitable  change. 
Representation  has  for  sometime  past  been  virtually  divorced 
from  taxation.  Under  the  new  Constitution  holders  of  pro¬ 
perty  may  have  to  rely  on  the  doubtful  moderation  of  the 
dominant  section  of  the  community. 


ANOTHER  CLAIMANT. 

IF  the  New  York  Times  is  to  be  trusted  (and  we  do  not 
venture  to  doubt  it),  the  unhappy  nobleman  who  lias 
ceased  to  languish  in  Dartmoor,  and  now  competes  with  the 
“highest  female  jumpist”  as  a  public  attraction,  is  in 
danger  of  eclipse.  It  is  useless  to  expose  popular  delu¬ 
sions  ;  but,  after  all,  if  the  Claimant  had  succeeded  in 
proving  himself  to  be  B.  of  B.  K.,  he  would  not  really  have 
been  a  nobleman.  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave,  however,  is 
either  an  earl  or  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave— which  is,  in 
comparison,  nothing.  This  gentleman  claims  to  be  Earl 
of  Newburgh.  He  is  dressed  in  “  a  suit  of  dark  tweed 
“  goods,  and  a  Piccadilly  topper.”  He  is  further  noted  for 
carrying  “  a  valise  of  papers,”  and  wearing,  besides  his  tweed 
goods  and  headdress  as  aforesaid,  “  an  abstracted  air.” 
It  is  well  to  be  informed  that  he  has  only  abstracted  the 
air,  which  is  common  property,  and  not  the  goods,  the 
papers,  or  the  valise,  called  in  the  English  dialect  a 
bag.  The  performances  of  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave  on 
his  arrival  in  New  York  were  considered  of  sufficient  signi¬ 
ficance  to  be  chronicled  minutely.  He  first  of  all  bisected 
his  luggage,  sending  part  of  it  to  “  Greenwich,  Conn.,”  and 
the  rest  to  “  Ottawa,  Canada.”  Then  came  the  strangest 
thing  of  all.  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave  “  disappeared 
“  in  a  cab  without  attracting  any  attention.”  This  is  indeed 
singular.  If  he  had  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke, 
we  could  have  understood  the  conduct  of  the  American  public 
in  taking  no  particular  notice.  Such  exits  are  of  course 
occurrences  of  every  day.  But  that  such  a  “  phenomenal  ” 
event  as  the  disappearance  of  an  “  unostentatious  stranger  ’’ 
in  a  cab  should  pass  unobserved,  save  by  the  ever-watchful 
reporter,  does  indeed  make  us  tremble  for  the  historical 
reputation  of  the  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis 
Cave,  whose  fine  old  English  name  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  curtail,  has  gone  to  “  the  States  ”  in  search  of  a 
“  missing  link  ”  between  him  and  fifty  thousand  a  year — an 
income  described  by  a  countryman  of  Yanderbilt  as 
“  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.”  The  countryman 
of  Yanderbilt  vainly  imagines  this  to  be  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  it  is  not.  But  to  proceed.  Mr. 
Gladwin  Clovis  Cave  represents  himself,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  to  be  the  owner  of  estates  in  Derbyshire, 
Sussex,  Gloucestershire,  and  Northumberland.  His  case 
is  based  upon  settlements  made  by  “  the  Dowager  Countess 
“  Dolly  Eyre,”  a  well-known  ornament  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  who  probably  frequented  our  “  gay  and  giddy 
“  Court  ”  when  it  was  appropriately  held,  according  to  Mr. 
Elijah  Pogram,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave  is  the  great-grandson  of  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  Dowager  Countess  Dolly  Eyre,  and 
therefore,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  entitled  by  right 
of  birth  to  that  earldom  of  Newburgh  which  has  been  so 
unjustly  withheld  from  him.  Hassop  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
which  belongs,  as  every  student  of  county  history  knows, 
to  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
Dolly  Eyre,  has  had  a  strange  eventful  career.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  John  G.  Colclough  took  forcible 
possession  of  it  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  was  violently  ejected 
after  a  stormy  tenure  of  three  days.  At  least,  the  New  York 
Times  says  so,  and  of  course  it  must  be  true.  It  appears 
that  the  present  occupants  of  Hassop  Hall  hold  it  under 
a  will  or  rather  a  codicil,  which  will,  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis 
Cave  is  prepared  to  prove,  is  waste  paper.  As  thus : — In 
the  first  place,  the  testatrix  had  no  light  to  leave  Hassop 
Hall  to  any  one  but  “  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clovis,”  who  was 
“  a  great  favourite  with  every  member  of  the  Newburgh 
“  family,”  and  therefore  of  course  entitled  to  Hassop  Hall. 
“  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clovis,”  as  her  name  implies,  was  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Saunders  Cave.  She  was  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  and  when  she  married  Mr.  Cave  “  actions  and 
“  suits,”  in  accordance  with  tyrannical  British  law,  were  at 
once  brought  against  them.  They  fled  from  the  shores  of 
perfidious  Albion,  and  their  son,  the  “  contestant,”  was  born 
abroad.  An  advertisement  having  “  met  his  eye,”  he  has  been 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Heralds’  College,  apparently 
forgetting  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  Madame  Tussaud’s, 
and  got  everything  settled  up  shipshape.  The  case  will,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  be  tried  before  “  the  Chancery  Courts,” 
with  the  assistance  of  a  jury.  Then  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  testatrix,  “  Lady  Dorothy,”  who  was  also  “  Countess  of 
“  Newburgh,”  died  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  whereas 
her  will  was  naturally  dated  by  those  who  forged  it  “seven 
“  o’clock  a.m.  ”  on  the  same  day.  “  After  the  body  was  laid 
“  out,  they  put  a  pen  in  the  dead  hand,  and  traced  the 
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“  codicil.  Then,  when  they  came  to  the  signature,  they  put 
“  a  fly  into  the  dead  woman’s  mouth,  so  that  the  witnesses 
“  might  swear  that  there  was  life  in  the  body.”  How  clever  ! 
And  how  original !  The  “  last  Earl  of  Newburgh,”  we 
are  informed,  “  died  in  1852.”  Who,  then,  is  Sigismund 
Nicholas  Ven  anti  us  Gaetano  Francis  Giustiniani,  who 
succeeded  his  mother  as  Earl  of  Newburgh  in  1878,  and 
whose  name  may  be  found  among  the  Scotch  Peers  in  the 
Peerage  1 


AUSTRIA. 

THE  approach  of  the  elections  once  more  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  internal  politics  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
a  difficult  and  at  first  sight  a  rather  repulsive  subject.  That 
great  State  is  composed  of  so  many  races  who  differ  from 
each  other  in  creed,  in  language,  and  in  political  and  social 
opinion,  that  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  form  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  varying  influences  which  determine  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
position  adopted  by  Austria  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  inte¬ 
rest  to  England,  and  what  that  position  is  will  to  a  large 
extent  depend  upon  which  party  has  a  predominant  influ¬ 
ence.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  sketch  in  rough  outline 
the  origin  and  the  sphere  of  the  national  tendencies  which 
are  at  present  most  powerful  in  the  Empire. 

The  Germans  and  the  Magyars  are  beyond  question  the 
races  which  have  hitherto  displayed  the  greatest  political 
ability,  and  the  most  promising  sign  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  the  fact  that  they  show  an  increasing  inclination 
to  act  together  in  presence  of  the  danger  with  which  both 
are  threatened  by  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Slavs. 
The  Germans,  it  is  true,  are  paying  the  penalty  of  the  long 
supremacy  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  Crown.  The  present  Ministry  in  Austria,  as  distinct 
from  Hungary,  was  formed  by  a  union  between  the  Clericals 
and  the  Slav  party,  and  it  has  commanded  a  majority  in 
Parliament.  How  long  this  understanding  will  last,  and 
what  the  future  Parliamentary  power  of  the  two  groups 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  foresay  ;  but  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  wealth,  and  tenacity  of  the  Germans  are  sure  to 
make  themselves  felt  when  the  mistakes  of  which  they  were 
guilty  are  forgotten.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Empire  that  its 
foreign  policy  has  not  hitherto  been  made  a  party  question, 
and  that  its  present  rulers  are  as  anxious  as  their  opponents 
to  remain  in  intimate  relations  with  Germany. 

The  Slav  movement  has  a  very  different  character  in  the 
different  provinces.  In  Bohemia  it  had  a  literary  origin, 
and  was  in  its  first  stages  greatly  encouraged  by  Russian 
sympathy.  The  patriotic  Czech  is  generally  a  Panslavist, 
unless  his  religious  opinions  are  strongly  Ultramontane. 
In  Croatia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dislike  of  the  Magyars 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  feeling  that  stimulated  the 
desire  for  independent  power.  In  1848  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  sided  with  the  throne  against  the  Parliament 
of  Hungary,  and  they  were  not  unnaturally  displeased 
when  in  1866  they  found  themselves  still  subject  to  the  re¬ 
established  kingdom.  In  the  intervening  regions,  such 
as  Camiola,  the  Slav  movement  is  still  purely  artificial. 
Native  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  and  officials  who  desire  to 
avoid  the  competition  of  men  more  highly  educated  than 
themselves,  travel  through  the  country  and  hold  meetings 
to  insist  on  their  language  being  used  in  the  law  courts  and 
to  protest  against  German  being  taught  in  the  village 
schools.  The  clergy,  who  dread  the  influence  of  a  thought 
and  literaturo  which  is  Protestant  and  rationalistic  in  its 
tendencies,  generally  take  the  samo  side.  Most  of  the 
electors  who  go  to  the  poll  vote  for  the  national  candidate  ; 
but  they  do  bo  only  because  they  are  bid;  they  are,  in 
truth,  entirely  indifferent  to  all  political  questions,  though 
they,  like  almost  all  Austrians,  possess  a  loyal  devotion  to 
the  person  of  the  Emperor.  The  Poles  stand  apart.  Their 
Catholicism  and  the  favour  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  attach  them  to  the  present  Ministry  ;  whereas  their 
hatred  of  the  Russians  forms  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them,  the  Germans,  and  the  Magyars. 

Though  Panslavism  is  a  danger  to  tho  whole  of  Western 
Europe,  Austria  is  the  country  most  immediately  threatened. 
If  Russia  succeeds  in  gaining  the  leadership  of  the  races 
which  speak  a  language  similar  to  her  own,  the  frontiers  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  will  be  constantly  threatened;  if  tho 
latter  endeavours  to  absorb  them,  she  exchanges  an  external 
for  an  internal  danger.  It  was  this  that  made  tho  virtual 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  tho  Herzegovina  so  unpopular  in 
Hungary.  The  Magyars  feared  that  their  ancient  kingdom 


was  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  addition  of  a  multitude 
of  subjects  with  no  historical  traditions  or  political  training, 
and  it  is  clear  that  any  great  increase  of  the  Slav  population 
would  be  a  deathblow  both  to  their  own  political  influence 
and  to  that  of  the  Germans. 

Yet  this  may  not  impossibly  be  the  design  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna.  The  difference  between  the  Slav  races  who 
adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  those  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church  is  by  no  means  one  merely  of  ritual  or  re¬ 
ligious  opinion.  They  are  divided  from  each  other  by  their 
training,  their  habits,  and  their  traditions.  The  former 
belong  to  the  Western,  the  latter  to  the  Eastern  world.  If 
Poland  still  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom,  the  other 
Catholic  Slavs  would  see  in  her  their  natural  leader,  in  tho 
same  way  as  the  orthodox  turn  to  Russia  for  advice  and 
support,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  whole  Slav  race  into  a 
single  State — the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  Europe — 
would  be  averted.  Why  should  not  Austria  take  the  place 
that  Poland  might  have  occupied  1  The  difficulties  are  many, 
great,  and  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  some 
such  plan  is  not  entertained  in  Vienna,  and,  if  it  is  so,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  not  viewed  with  disfavour  in  Berlin. 


THE  ANNEXING  TRAVELLER. 

THE  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Nachtigal  removes  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  a  long  career  still  before  him.  Tho 
German  traveller,  though  only  in  middle  age,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  died  prematurely.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  all  times  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  man  of  fifty  who  had  gone  through  tho 
sufferings  inseparable  from  such  a  journey  as  his  through 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  who  had  lately  been 
exposed  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  Cameroons  coast, 
should  have  been  worn  out  or  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
fever.  But  Dr.  Nachtigal’s  reputation  was  young  in  this 
country,  and  as  we  had  heard  but  little  of  him  till  a  very 
recent  date,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  still  many 
years  of  activity  left.  To  the  many  Englishmen  who  take 
an  interest  in  African  travel,  and  to  scientific  men,  he  had 
indeed  been  known  personally  or  by  repute  for  many  years. 
The  journey  which  he  undertook  to  the  barbarous  negro 
Mahometan  States  which  lie  round  Lake  Chad  between 
1868  and  1874  had  attracted  considerable  attention  to  his 
name.  It  was  not  his  object  to  gain  a  sudden  reputation, 
nor  is  it  the  custom  of  German  men  of  science  to  make 
haste  in  publishing  the  results  of  their  work,  and  he  let 
years  go  by  before  giving  the  world  the  means  of  fully 
judging  what  he  had  done.  When  his  account  of  his 
explorations  was  published,  it  was  found  more  useful 
than  entertaining,  which  is  not  uncommonly  the  case 
with  German  works  of  all  kinds,  and  he  therefore  missed, 
what  for  the  rest  he  probably  never  aimed  at,  the  noisy 
popularity  which  has  commonly  been  tho  reward  of  sen¬ 
sational  travellers  in  this  country.  His  fame  was,  how¬ 
ever,  made,  and  he  gained  the  admiration  of  his  country¬ 
men,  who,  after  constituting  tho  German  Empire  by  tho 
most  triumphant  war  of  the  last  seventy  years,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany.  The  mission 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  to  tho  Sultan  of  Boiinu  was 
a  curious  instance  of  the  boundless  activity  of  modern 
States.  In  1868  the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  seem  likely  to 
have  any  dealings  with  a  negro  recently  converted  to 
Mahometanism  who  ruled  over  a  savage  population  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Yet  King  William  sent  an  Ambassador 
with  presents  to  his  obscure  fellow-sovereign.  In  this  caso 
it  was  tho  King  of  France  who  sent  an  Ambassador  to  tho 
King  of  Siam.  The  potentate  who  ruled — and,  if  his  throat 
has  not  been  cut,  may  still  rule — at  Kuka  was  pleased 
with  the  honour  dono  him,  and  helped  tho  German  doctor 
on  his  way.  It  was  nono  tho  less  laborious ;  and  when  Dr. 
Nachtigal  reached  Khartoum  ho  had  performed  a  feat 
which  even  tho  countrymen  of  Speke,  Burton,  and 
Livingstone  must  acknowledge  was  one  of  tho  most 
remarkable  things  of  tho  kind  ever  done. 

Dr.  Nachtigal  will,  however,  bo  better  remembered  by 
later,  though  less  laborious,  explorations.  II is  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  tho  strange  now  Mahometan  country  in  Central 
Africa,  aud  all  ho  did  for  tho  scientific  world  of  Europe,  may 
well  bo  comparatively  forgotten.  They  would  have  gained 
him  a  Geographical  Society  reputation,  and  little  m.oro. 
Within  tho  last  two  years,  however,  he  had  a  task  to  per¬ 
form  of  a  far  more  conspicuous  kind.  After  a  residence  at 
Tunis  in  the  peaceful  and  mainly  commercial  character  of 
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Consul,  he  was  chosen  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  the  fittest 
man  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  lately  invented  German 
policy  of  conquest  and  colonization.  The  character  of 
annexiDg-traveller  is  not,  indeed,  wholly  new.  Modern 
Europe  has  before  now  made  its  barbarous  neighbours  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  stranger  who  comes  to  spy  out  the  riches  and 
the  weakness  of  the  land.  Dr.  Nachtigal  was,  in  fact,  em¬ 
ployed  on  just  such  an  errand  as  the  Portuguese  who  were 
sent  East  and  West  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  and  his 
brother  John  II.  In  much  later  times  Russia  has  always 
had  at  its  disposal  brave  and  skilful  explorers,  who  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  risk  their  lives  by  penetrating  in  one 
disguise  or  another  among  the  natives  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
these  adventurers,  whether  they  journeyed  as  doctors, 
botanists,  or  traders,  have  uniformly  been  the  forerunners 
of  invading  armies.  Within  the  last  few  years  M.  DE 
Brazza  has  shown  that  a  vagabond  French  half-pay  officer 
can  still  be  so  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  mission  as  to 
annex  considerable  districts  in  the  name  of  the  country  he 
serves.  His  confidence  has  been  justified  by  his  reception 
at  home.  In  Dr.  Nachtigal’s  case,  however,  there  was  an 
important  difference.  He  alone  among  the  more  famous 
travellers  for  Western  Europe  in  recent  years  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  sent  out  to  annex.  We  all  remember,  even  after 
worse  experiences  in  later  months,  how  he  was  summoned 
from  his  Consulate  at  Tunis,  and  despatched,  duly  pro¬ 
vided  with  introductions  from  Lord  Granville,  “  to  make 
“  general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  German  commerce  ”  in 
Western  Africa  last  spring.  In  a  few  months,  almost  a 
few  weeks,  the  true  character  of  his  mission  was  re¬ 
vealed.  The  world  then  learned  that  he  had  gone  to 
annex  a  considerable  territory  in  the  name  of  Germany. 
The  motives  which  induced  Prince  Bismarck  to  carry 
out  his  colonial  schemes  in  this  particular  fashion  were 
guessed  at  with  more  or  less  plausibility,  but  they  neither 
were  known  nor  are  likely  to  become  known  in  our  time 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  On  the  main  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was,  and  there  could  be,  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Nachtigal  sailed  with  the  ostensible  character  of  a  peaceful 
explorer,  but  really  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  envoy.  When  the  real  nature  of  his  mission  was 
revealed  by  his  acts,  the  transaction  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  smart  trick,  and  in  the  general  surprise  the  agent  who 
had  executed  it  attracted  the  attention  which  was  due  to  a 
novelty.  Although  his  success  was  gained  at  our  expense, 
there  was  not  inclination  in  this  country  to  express  anger 
either  at  Dr.  Nachtigal  or  his  master.  Whatever  anger 
was  felt  on  the  occasion  was  directed  against  the  English 
statesmen  who  gave  them  an  opening  and  an  excuse  for 
acting  as  they  did. 

1  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  abstain  from  foolish  and 
useless  abuse  of  this  kind  of  enterprise,  and  quite  another  to 
conclude  that  the  traveller  of  Dr.  Nachtigal’s  stamp — that 
is,  in  his  later  journeys — is  a  respectable  or  welcome  re¬ 
vival.  Exploration  in  savage  countries  does  commonly 
enough  lead  to  annexation  in  the  long  run,  but  as  a  rule  it 
has  in  recent  generations  not  been  immediately  connected 
with  conquest.  The  missionary  and  the  trader  who  follow 
the  explorer  come  in  course  of  time  to  suffer  wrongs,  and 
need  protection  which  can  only  be  given  in  one  form,  but 
there  has  usually  been  an  interval  of  sufficient  length  to 
make  it  appear  improbable  that  there  was  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  strangers  to  conquer  from  the  first.  This 
apparently  harmless  character  of  the  explorer  has  largely 
helped  to  protect  him  from  the  savages  among  whom  he 
must  live,  and  has  therefore  been  the  means  of  adding  much 
to  knowledge  and  of  extending  trade  peacefully.  If  Dr. 
Nachtigal  is  to  become  a  type,  which  seems  highly  probable, 
that  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  case.  Barbarians  are 
naturally  enough  inclined  to  consider  all  new-comers  as 
enemies,  and  they  will  cease  to  have  any  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  after  a  little  more  experience  such  as  they  have  recently 
had.  But  the  effects  which  such  enterprises  as  his  may 
have  on  races  which  are  sooner  or  later  destined  to  be  the 
victims  of  civilized  nations  are  of  less  importance  than  their 
consequences  among  European  States  themselves.  It  was 
never  a  very  hopeful  undertaking  to  try  to  bring  the  re¬ 
lations  of  States  under  the  direction  of  the  rules  which  re¬ 
gulate  the  conduct  of  men  in  private  life ;  but  by  a  species 
of  tacit  arrangement  it  had  not  been  the  custom  for  some 
generations  that  great  Governments  should  try  and  trip 
one  another  up  by  the  smaller  kinds  of  trickery.  If  all 
that  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  yet  annexed  by  some¬ 
body  too  strong  to  be  offended  is  to  be  overrun  by  pushing 
gentlemen  of  the  most  pronounced  commercial-traveller  kind, 


each  duly  backed  by  his  several  corvette  prepared  to  hoist 
flags  and  fight,  it  is  obvious  that  colonial  relations  will  be 
much  and  variously  enlivened.  It  is  true  that  the  game  of 
grab  might  be  promptly  and  effectually  stopped  by  the 
greatest  of  colonial  Powers,  but  what  prospect  there  is 
that  the  end  will  come  in  that  way  is  sufficiently  well 
known. 


THE  PINK  TICKET. 

N  the  half-forgotten  slang  of  the  past,  “  the  ticket,”  or 
“  the  pink  ticket,”  was  synonymous  with  everything 
satisfactory  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement.  Now,  if  we  may 
believe  the  correspondents  who  wail  in  the  Standard,  “  the 
“  pink  ticket  ”  is  another  name  for  heartless  official  decep¬ 
tion.  The  Exhibition  of  futile  machines  and  cheap  dinners 
at  South  Kensington  has  been  opened,  and  many  persons, 
speculating  on  a  warm  summer  like  that  of  last  year,  have 
purchased  season-tickets.  These  tickets,  by  a  peculiar  malice 
of  hypocrisy,  are  pink  in  hue,  as  if  to  delude  the  buyer  into 
the  belief  that  his  prospects  were  as  rosy  as  an  ideal  dawn, 
or  twins  (on  canvas)  by  Mr.  Phil  Morris.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  season-tickets,  too,  was  alluring,  “  and  the  same 
“  with  intent  to  deceive.”  The  documents  were  declared  to 
be  “  available  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  Exhibition,” 
and  to  “  admit  to  all  parties.”  Lured  by  this  glittering 
bait,  the  devotees  of  pleasure  laid  down  guineas  which  they 
now  feelingly  deplore.  But  when,  after  disbursing  twenty- 
one  shillings,  the  arid  owner  of  the  pink  ticket  came  to 
study  the  observations  printed  on  the  back,  the  glowing 
palaces  of  his  fancy  crumbled  like  the  airy  fabric  of  a 
vision,  and  left  him  lamenting  the  expedition  with  which 
a  person  of  hasty  judgment  and  impulsive  action  is 
sundered  from  the  opulence  that  late  he  called  his  own. 
The  pink  tickets  were  like  the  fairies  of  Celtic  tradition 
— fair  and  attractive  in  front,  hollow  and  deceitful  when 
viewed  from  behind.  On  the  back,  indeed,  were  endorsed 
remarks  limiting  the  capabilities  of  the  ticket  and  the 
legitimate  enjoyments  of  its  spirited  proprietor.  The 
ticket  only  acted,  indeed,  the  charm  of  “  Open  Sesame,” 
“  except  on  two  Wednesdays  and  two  Fridays,”  mani¬ 
festly  the  very  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  when  most  fun 
would  be  afoot,  and  when  the  futile  machines  would  be 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  the  noblest  and  the  fairest 
in  the  land.  The  purchaser  had  hoped  to  get  “  all  that  ” 
(as  a  writer  of  distinction  often  says)  for  his  money,  and  all 
that  was  not  included  in  the  guinea’s  worth.  The  part  of  the 
Exhibition  known  as  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  was  yet  more 
shut  and  sealed  against  the  miserable  votary  of  pleasure, 
being  closed  on  six  Wednesday  and  two  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  after  six  p.m.  Other 
buyers  had  hoped  to  see  a  Prince  for  the  money — a  con¬ 
stitutional  privilege  which  they  were  refused — nor  could 
their  pink  tickets  win  them  access  to  the  opening  ceremony. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition  replies  indeed, 
and  officially,  to  the  murmurs  of  a  discontented  people. 
The  moral  is  that  buyers  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  ought 
not  to  plunge  recklessly  on  tickets,  pink  or  otherwise,  before 
exactly  ascertaining  the  privileges  which  these  confer. 
The  buyers  may  be  consoled  when  they  hear  that  the 
machinery  for  printing  tickets  has  broken  down,  a  kind  of 
judgment  on  the  audacious  stock  of  Iapetus,  which,  after 
filling  a  palace  with  inventions,  cannot  even  print  season 
tickets. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

THE  subject  which  occupied  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  first  night  of  Committee  on  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill  owes  none  of  its  interest  to  novelty.  Local 
taxation  has  had  a  very  fair  share  of  the  time  of  this  Par¬ 
liament  in  previous  Sessions,  but  it  is  always  discussed  with 
the  same  vigour.  The  result  of  previous  debates  has  been 
uniformly  the  same.  The  Opposition  takes  occasion  to  state 
the  case  of  the  ratepayers,  and  particularly  of  the  rural 
ratepayers.  It  shows  convincingly  that  the  present  system 
of  levying  the  rates  is  confused,  unequal,  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  Many  independent  members  support  the  Opposition. 
Ministers  do  not  contradict  the  general  statement,  but  they 
argue  that  so  big  a  question  must  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and 
not  dealt  with  in  the  casual  way  desired  by  the  supporters 
of  the  resolution.  Finally  the  Ministers  win  or  are  de¬ 
feated  by  a  narrow  majority — which  it  is  does  not  in  the 
least  matter,  because  the  practical  result  is  identical.  The 
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Opposition  cheer  with  vigour  when  the  result  is  announced, 
and  that  is  all.  Nothing  more  comes  of  it.  On  Tuesday 
night  the  discussion  went  on  the  usual  lines,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  the  Ministry  was  left  with  a  majority  of  two — at  which 
the  Opposition  cheered ;  but  even  if  Sir  Massey  Lopes  is 
emboldened  by  his  success  to  reopen  the  subject  on  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  it  is  only  too  likely  that  the  result 
of  the  discussion  on  his  resolution  will  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  previous  debates,  at  least  as  far  as  this  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

Sir  Massey  Lopes’s  resolution,  as  far  as  its  wording  goes, 
aimed  at  something  much  less  than  a  reform  of  the  whole 
system  of  local  taxation.  All  it  asked  the  House  to  do  was 
to  vote  that,  as  Registration  is  a  matter  of  national  interest 
(Sir  Massey  Lopes  said  Imperial),  the  expense  of  effecting 
it  should  be  borne  by  general  taxation,  and  not  by  the  rates. 
But  though  the  resolution  was  technically  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  question,  it  was  eminently  calculated  to  raise 
the  whole.  And  it  did.  The  speakers  went  over  the  field 
which  has  been  covered  so  often  before,  and  discussed  the 
incidence  and  method  of  levying  the  rates.  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  and  his  supporters  showed  that  the  rates  have  risen 
enormously  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  the 
Registration  expenses  in  particular  have  jumped  since  1843 
from  20,000 1.  a  year  to  71,000^.  a  year,  and  are  now 
likely  to  exceed  ioo,oooZ.  They  commented  with  vehe¬ 
mence  on  the  alleged  inclination  of  modern  Ministries 
to  throw  national  charges  on  the  rates,  and  insisted 
that  this  was  a  proper  occasion  to  stop  the  practice. 
To  prove  their  contention  they  were  compelled  to  go  into 
large  questions  of  taxation  and  political  economy,  and  of 
course  the  speakers  on  the  other  side  were  able  to  approach 
these  matters  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  show 
reason  for  arriving  at  diametrically  contrary  results.  A 
plain  man  comparing  the  speech  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes  with 
that  01  Mr.  H.  Fowler  may  be  excused  if  he  doubts 
whether  any  discussion  on  the  subject  can  possibly  have  any 
usetul  result  as  long  as  the  facts  are  so  little  known  as  they 
must  be  if  one  of  the>e  gentlemen  is  not  utterly  in  the  wrong 
from  first  to  last.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  proved  by 
statistics  that  the  rates  weigh  vdry  heavily  on  the  owners 
of  real  property  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  the  new 
Registration  expenses  will  be  a  serious  addition.  Mr.  H. 
Fowler  was  in  possession  of  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
increase  in  the  rates  has  fallen  wholly  on  the  towns ;  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  Government  grant  of  twopence  a  head, 
the  Registration  charges  will  be  rather  lightened  than  in¬ 
creased.  Each  was  eager  to  prove  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  working-man.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  oppressed  the  poor  because,  if  the  working- 
mtyi  chooses  to  live  on  prison  rations,  he  need  pay  no 
taxes,  whereas,  unless  he  lives  in  a  prison,  he  must  needs 
pay  rates,  and  therefore  the  proper  way  to  relieve  him 
is  to  throw  all  fresh  charges  on  the  national  revenue. 
According  to  Mr.  H.  Fowler  the  true  enemy  of  the 
working-man  is  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  because  if  he  has  his 
way  all  the  charges  taken  from  the  rates  and  put  on  taxes 
must  be  an  additional  burden  to  the  poor  man  who  has  not 
self  denial  enough  to  do  wfithout  tea,  coffee,  brer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco.  From  the  working-man  the  speakers  diverged  into 
the  large  question  of  whether  rates  fall  on  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  houses.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  resolution 
before  the  House  was  somewhat  lost  sight  of.  One  thing, 
however,  was  clearly  proved  by  the  arguments  on  botli  sides, 
and  it  was  that  the  present  system  of  local  taxation  is  no 
system  at  all,  and  w'orks  all  the  injustice  which  usually 
comes  of  confusion  and  inequality  in  the  method  of  levying 
revenue.  The  general  conviction  on  this  point  had  its  fidl 
share  of  influence  in  swelling  Sir  Massey  Lopes's  minority. 
The  Ministry  had  its  usual  excuse  for  doing  nothing  in  the 
present  case,  and  a  particular  plea  into  the  bargain.  In  the 
first  place,  it  declines  to  relieve  the  rates  now  because  at 
some  future  day  it  hopes  to  take  up  the  whole  question.  In 
the  second  place,  it  proposes  to  give  a  sum  to  aid  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Registration  by  way  of  gift,  and  is  inclined  to  think 
itself  ungratefully  treated.  To  these  excuses  it  is  open  to 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  his  supporters  to  reply  that  the  first 
has  been  heard  before,  and  that  the  second,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  in  favour  of  tho  Ministry,  tells  directly 
against  them.  By  offering  to  share  in  tho  expenses  of 
Registration  the  Government  has  in  fact  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  its  opponents’  principle,  who  are  therefore 
justified  in  pushing  their  case.  Even  if  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
has  no  prospect  of  securing  a  reversal  of  the  Government 


decision  on  the  Report,  he  will  still  be  justified  in  making 
the  attempt,  since  it  is  only  by  continual  hammering  that 
the  Ministry,  or  indeed  its  successor,  can  be  forced  to  take 
up  a  question  which  should  have  been  dealt  with  long  ago. 


AN  AMERICAN  GREEK. 

WE  had  something  to  say  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the 
pleasing  assurance  of  the  professional  gambler  in 
using  the  public  saloons  of  Anglo-American  steamers  for 
the  purposes  of  private  and  exclusive  poker  parties. 
Remarkable  confirmation  of  the  complaints  made  on  this 
score  by  harassed  and  unspeculative  passengers  has  been 
received  from  an  unexpected  source,  and  published  in  a 
New  York  paper.  The  miscellaneous  and  complicated  nature 
of  modern  life  is  well  illustrated  by  this  collateral  testimony. 
“  George  T.  Truman,”  we  learn  from  the  source  already 
mentioned,  “  is  in  Ludlow  Street  Gaol  on  an  order  of  arrest 
“  granted  by  Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  Supreme  Court.” 
But  let  not  the  hasty  reader  conclude  that  George  T. 
Truman  has  been  imprisoned  for  playing  poker,  or  even  for 
cheating  at  that  interesting  game.  On  the  contrary,  George 
is  detained  to  prevent  him  from  running  away  before  his 
wife  has  got  him  divorced.  To  procure  Mr.  Truman’s 
arrest,  Mrs.  Truman  made  an  affidavit  which  an  austere 
critic  might  consider  prolix,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
“  side  lights  ”  are  thrown  upon  the  great  and  eternal  problem 
how  to  live  on  nothing  a  year.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  I'ruman 
married  Mr.  Truman  in  the  belief  that  he  was  “  possessed  of 
“  immense  wealth,”  but  that  a  few  days  after  the  wedding 
he  told  her  that  he  had  “  only  three  hundred  dollars  to 
“  his  name,”  and  shortly  afterwards  deserted  her  “at  Denver, 
“  Col.”  *  We  need  not  pursue  the  domestic  fortunes  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  which 
seem  to  have  been  about  as  miserable  as  they  could  be.  Mr. 
Truman,  as  a  husband,  like  Mr.  Bambridge  in  Middle- 
march,  may  be  described  as  “  given  to  indulgence  chietly  in 
“  drinking,  swearing,  and  beating  his  wife.”  But  it  is  Mr. 
Truman  as  a  gambler,  and  not  Mr.  Truman  as  a  husband, 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  On  board  the  City  of 
Richmond  Mr.  Truman,  according  to  his  wife’s  evid  nee, 
had  a  confederate.  On  the  City  of  Berlin  he  had  two.  One  of 
these,  whose  name  is  Chadwick,  was  known  as  “  Childs  the 
“  Bunco  Man.”  “  Their  mode  of  operations  was  to  induce 
“  some  of  the  passengers  to  play  cards  with  them  and  cheat 
“  them  out  of  their  money.”  This  is  a  very  simple  mode  of 
operations,  and  is  described  by  Mrs.  Truman  with  admirable 
perspicuity.  Perhaps  the  Company  which  owns  the  City  of 
Berlin  may  feel  a  languid  interest  in  seeing  so  plain  and 
ingenuous  an  account  of  what  goes  on  in  their  vessels. 
When  these  worthy  people  arrived  in  “  London,  England,” 
“  they  played  poker  every  nigtit  for  some  time  at  Judge 
“  Biglow’s  residence  on  Jermyn  Street,  opposite  the  Turk- 
“  ish  bath-house  ”  No  American  story,  whether  of  love, 
politics,  or  play,  is  complete  without  a  Judge,  any  more 
than  a  German  romance  without  a  professor,  or  a  French 
novel  without  a  marquis.  This  particular  Judge  is  a  good 
Judge,  too,  for  he  can  give  “admittance  to  all  the  swell 
“  clubs  of  London,”  and  wo  gather  that  his  name  is  quite  a 
household  word  in  London  society.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
the  Judge  did  was  to  meet  Truman  “on  the  street,”  and 
“  denounce”  him. 

Truman  and  some  new  <«  nfederates  carried  on  over  hero 
at  a  fearful  rate.  “In  the  evening  they  would  don  their 
“  evening  suits  at  eleven  o’clock  and  go  to  a  Club,”  which 
is  named,  where  they  “passed  as  strangers  to  each  other.” 
It  occurred  to  some  one  connected  with  that  institution  that 
he  would  like  to  examine  the  cards  with  which  these 
worthies  played,  and  ho  found  that  there  were  eighty- two 
in  the  pack,  “which  is  coming  it  strong,  yet  I  state  but  tho 
“  facts,”  as  truthful  James  observes.  The  Trumans,  to 
follow  Mrs.  Truman’s  narrative,  returned  to  New  York  in 
the  City  of  Rome,  and  “  there  were  more  or  less  comp  aints 
“  about  gambling  in  tho  smoking-rooms.”  One  would  like 
to  know  who  received  these  complaints,  and  what,  if  any, 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  owners  of  the  great  Transatlantic  Steamship  Companies 
desire  their  ships  to  be  turned  into  gambling-hells,  and  yet 
it  is  impossible  summarily  to  reject  all  tho  statements  to 
that  effect  which  come  from  many  sources.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  Mrs.  Truman’s  affidavit  may  be  a  tissue  of 
inventions  from  beginning  to  end,  though  it  is  extremely 
improbable.  But  there  is  plenty  of  other  testimony,  even  if 
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hers  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  “  Truman,”  says  his  wife,  “  had 
“  confederates  in  all  the  clubs  in  London  and  Paris  among 
“  the  servants,  and  other  employes,  and  they  would  tell 
“  him  what  cards  they  would  use  in  the  evening,  and  fur- 
“  nish  him  with  duplicates.  With  these  and  his  pointed 
“  lead-markers,  and  his  false  inside  cuffs,  he  was  enabled 
“  to  cheat.”  “  And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were 
“  taper,  what  was  frequent  in  tapers — that’s  wax,”  to 
complete  the  quotation  already  begun.  This  professional 
swindler  resorted  to  the  steamers  only  after  having  made 
the  gaming-houses  of  London  and  Paris  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Truman’s  affidavit  is  some¬ 
what  personal.  “  His  expenditures  upon  himself  are  lavish,” 
she  says  of  Mr.  Truman,  coining  a  new  plural.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  her  divorce  suit,  respectable  travellers 
between  London  and  New  York  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Truman. 


CONSERVATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

THERE  is  no  intermission  of  the  work  of  organizing 
victory  for  the  Conservative  party  at  the  next  election. 
No  fewer  than  three  writers  have  put  their  hands  to  it 
this  month  in  a  single  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Fevievj — 
assuming  at  least,  what  we  hesitate  to  affirm  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  clumsy  and  enigmatic 
satire  entitled  “  Jonah.  By  an  English  Tory.”  The  object 
of  the  two  other  articles  is  plain  enough,  and  that  by  Mr. 
George  Bartley  on  “  Conservative  Organization  ”  deserves, 
of  course,  and  will  attract,  the  most  notice.  Mr.  Bartley’s 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject  is  undeniable,  and  the 
fact  that  his  views  thereon  are  supposed  to  be  at  variance 
Avith  those  of  some  important  and  highly-placed  members  of 
his  party  only  increases  their  claim  to  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Nor,  in  discussing  the  strictly  limited  question  of  party 
organization,  need  we  greatly  concern  ourselves  with  the 
rather  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Bartley’s  Conservatism. 
We  find  it  somewhat  difficult,  indeed,  to  discover  exactly 
what  it  is  that  he  wishes  to  conserve,  so  remarkably  liberal 
is  he  in  his  concessions  to  the  party  of  destruction.  The 
“  complete  change  ”  which  he  advocates  in  the  land  laws, 
of  which  “  many,”  he  declares,  whtliout  specifying  any,  are 
impossible  of  defence ;  the  necessity  of  “  putting  the  House 
“  of  Lords  in  order,”  lest  it  should  “  very  soon  go  ”  or  “  be 
“  ruthlessly  reformed”;  and  the  opinion  that  the  Throne  Avill 
depend  entirely  for  its  future  stability  on  the  personal  virtues 
of  its  occupant — these  are  not  articles  usually  comprised, 
nor,  as  Ave  think,  to  be  wisely  included,  in  the  Conservative 
creed ;  but  this  by  the  way.  We  will  assume  the  necessary 
amount  of  identity  betAveen  Mr.  Bartley’s  velle  ac  nolle 
and  those  of  Conseiwatives  in  general,  and  confine  ourselves 
solely  to  considering  his  A'iews  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagating  and  popularizing  his  and  their  more  or  less  common 
principles. 

Among  these  views,  however,  we  must  admit  that  we 
find  nothing  amounting  to  a  A’ery  definite  recommendation. 
Their  value  is  rather  that  of  excellent  generalities  than  any¬ 
thing  else ;  but  Ave  are  not  disposed  to  condemn  them  off¬ 
hand  on  that  account.  Generalities  and  even  truisms  may 
with  advantage  and  indeed  must  be  insisted  on  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  neglected  in  action  ;  and  Ave  are  not  at 
all  disposed  to  deny  that  the  neglect  of  the  particular  truths 
on  which  Mr.  Bartley  enlarges  is  far  too  common.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  necessary  for  the  Conservative  party,  if  it  is 
to  recover  or  even  to  maintain  its  ground,  to  get  touch  of 
the  new  electors,  and  to  find  its  way,  if  possible,  to  that 
capacity  in  them  of  “  seeing  things  aright  ”  with  which, 
in  howe\rer  undeveloped  a  form,  they  may  in  the  mass  be 
safely  credited  as  a  national  birthright.  And  no  less  un¬ 
doubtedly  this  necessity  has  been  far  more  talked  about 
at  present  than  acted  upon.  It  is  beyond  question  quite 
capable  of  proof  to  “a  man  Avith  155.  a  Aveek” — Avere  it  not, 
the  political  game  of  Conservatism  would  be  up — “  that 
“  under  the  English  Constitution,  as  compared  Avith  any 
“  knoAvn  form  of  republican  or  other  government,  his 
“  1 5s.  a  week  is  safest  and  most  likely  to  increase ;  that  he 
“  gets  most  for  it ;  that  his  children  ha\Te  the  best  cduca- 
“  tion  and  chance  in  life ;  that,  hard  as  his  lot  may  be,  he 
“  has  no  hindrance  to  improve  it,  but  eATery  legal  and  social 
“  encouragement  to  reap  the  permanent  fruit  of  his  OAvn 
“  industry  and  labour.”  But,  though  this  is  capable  of 
proof,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody 
can  prove  it  to  anybody  else,  or  that  it  does  not  need  a  good 


deal  of  argumentative  and  hortatory  effort  to  bring  home 
the  truth  that  “  a  man  Avith  15s.  a  week  ”  would  do  better  to 
content  himself  Avith  the  modest,  if  solid,  benefits  of  the 
existing  political  order  than  to  pursue  the  far  more  tempt¬ 
ing,  though  visionary,  gains  which  he  is  told  that  he  can 
acquire  by  subversive  political  change.  If  the  shreAvd 
and  cautious  instincts  of  his  nationality  predispose  him  to 
listen  to  the  Conservative,  some  of  the  strongest  impulses 
of  his  human  nature  incline  his  ear  to  the  Radical.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  impulses  can  be  subdued  to  the  in¬ 
stincts  by  any  “  short  method  ”  that  was  ever  invented ;  and 
the  attempt  to  perform  this  feat  is  too  often  made  in  rather 
ridiculous  and  offensive  ways.  Mr.  Bartley  complains  of  the 
old-fashioned  Conservatism  as  holding  too  much  aloof  from 
the  people.  There  is  at  least  an  equal  danger  of  its  hurry¬ 
ing  in  its  reaction  into  the  even  Avorse  error  of  condescend¬ 
ing  too  much  to  the  people.  The  fear  of  talking  over  the 
heads  of  a  popular  audience  is  often  absurdly  exaggerated. 
Such  stern  truths  as  that  human  nature  is  not  perfectible, 
that  England  is  not  Utopia,  that  of  all  the  ills  Avhich  men 
endure,  it  is  but  a  small  part  that  kings  or  laAvs  can  cause 
or  cure — are  not  truths  which  can  be  taught  to  working¬ 
men  in  Avords  of  one  syllable.  Working-men  themselves 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  do 
so,  and  resent  the  assumption  that  they  are  proper  sub¬ 
jects  for  such  infantile  schooling.  To  instruct  grown  men 
it  is  necessary  to  start  from  some  respect,  or  not,  at  any 
rate,  from  undisguised  disrespect,  for  their  intelligence. 
We  quite  agree  Avith  Mr.  Bartley  that  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  questions  must  be  treated  among  such  hearers  as 
open  to  discussion.  The  Radicals,  he  says,  will  not  “  let 
“  sleeping  dogs  lie  ” ;  and  “  the  sole  question  now  is  whether 
“  they  are  to  be  reformed  and  made  to  suit  the  present 
“  times  by  a  friendly  hand  or  uprooted  by  a  bitter  oppo- 
“  nent.”  We  object  to  having  to  choose  between  a  sleep¬ 
ing  dog  reformed  and  made  to  suit  the  times  by  a  friendly 
hand  and  a  sleeping  dog  uprooted  by  a  bitter  opponent. 
But  our  objection  is  to  Mr.  Bartley’s  metaphor  alone.  On 
the  fact  Ave  quite  agree  with  him 


THE  CANADIAN  REVOLT. 

THE  prolonged  halt  of  General  Middleton’s  force  tends 
to  confirm  the  belief  as  to  the  real  character  of  his 
victory  at  Fish  Creek.  This  success  appeared  from  the 
reports  to  be  little  better  than  a  draAvn  battle,  and  as  it  has 
not  been  folloAved  by  an  advance,  it  must  be  reduced  to  this 
unsatisfactory  class  of  successes.  Under  the  circumstances, 
a  defeat  Avould  have  had  terrible  consequences ;  and  the 
Canadians  may  well  be  content  to  have  escaped  Avhat,  con¬ 
sidering  the  inexperience  of  their  troops,  was  a  possible 
danger.  Still,  a  victory  and  a  complete  rout  of  the  enemy 
which  has  no  perceptible  consequences  is  not  a  subject  for 
rejoicing;  and  General  Middleton’s  force  has  not  as  yet 
gained  anything  from  its  successes,  unless  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  attacked  itself  is  to  be  taken  as  enough.  On 
the  whole,  hoAvever,  this  is  probably  not  a  A*ery  hopeful 
sign.  The  inactivity  of  the  rebels  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  losses  suffered  at  Fish  Creek ; 
but  it  is  equally  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a  settled  policy. 
The  half-breeds  who  folloAv  Riel  have  not  improbably 
decided  to  fight  in  all  cases  on  the  defensive,  and  to  try  to 
Aveary  out  the  forces  of  the  Government  by  occupying  good 
posts,  from  which  they  can  only  be  driven  with  difficulty  and 
with  severe  loss  to  the  attacking  force.  It  is  military  policy 
Avhich  is  sure  to  end  in  defeat  Avhen  tried  against  a  vigo- 
rous  enemy  who  can  dispose  of  a  sufficient  force ;  but 
the  Canadian  Government  can  as  yet  only  move  small 
corps.  Nearly  its  whole  organized  army  is  in  the  field 
already.  The  rebels  doubtless  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
French  population,  which  did  so  much  to  hamper  the  Red 
River  expedition,  and  may  calculate  on  wearing  out  the 
Government.  For  that  purpose  a  series  of  indecisive  fights 
such  as  that  at  Fish  Creek  will  be  almost  as  effectual  as  a 
victory.  Colonel  Otter’s  attack  on  the  Indians  at  Battle- 
ford  has  some  features  in  common  Avith  General  Middleton’s 
engagement,  lie  is  said  to  have  won  a  complete  victory; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  rescued  the  prisoners  in  the 
Indian  camp,  and  he  returned  to  his  OAvn  immediately. 
Here,  also,  a  pause  may  follow  the  action,  and  the.  enemy 
will  have  time  to  rally.  If  these  are  victories,  they  are 
victories  of  an  exceedingly  inconclusRe  kind. 
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Difficulty  of  transport  has  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the 
slow  nature  of  the  advance  of  the  Government  columns.  A 
letter  of  the  Times’  Correspondent  at  Fort  Qu  Appelle  shows 
that,  even  on  the  march  to  this  post,  the  base  ol  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  station  on  the  Pacific  line,  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  bringing  the  troops  on.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
difficulty  is  enormously  increased  when  the  line  has  to  be 
left  behind.  The  rough  character  of  the  road  does  not 
account  for  everything,  however.  The  Times’  Correspon¬ 
dent’s  letter  shows  that  General  Middleton  can  dispose  of 
troops  who,  whatever  else  they  may  want,  are  not  deficient 
in  spirit  or  physical  strength.  Troops  which  can  march  all 
nirrht  over  snow  four  feet  deep,  with  frequent  halts  to  drag 
cannon  out  of  ruts,  and  can  then,  after  an  hour’s  rest,  take 
the  road  again,  and  arrive  at  their  destination  without  losing 
by  men  falling  out,  are  plainly  not  to  be  stopped  by  any 
ordinary  difficulties  of  country.  Veteran  soldiers  could  not 
have  done  better.  Colonel  Otter’s  command  must  be  of 
even  tougher  quality,  if  the  report  of  its  performances  is  to 
be  trusted.  An  officer  could  scarcely  wish  for  better  fortune 
than  to  command  men  who  can  march  seventy  miles  and 
fight  a  smart  skirmish  with  success  in  thirty  hours.  The 
distance  marched  in  the  time  was  so  considerable  that  some 
allowance  may  be  made  for  exaggeration,  and  enough  will 
still  remain  to  make  a  very  creditable  feat.  The  Canadian 
commanders  are  manifestly  not  stopped  because  their  men 
cannot  advance.  The  explanation  of  their  delay  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  only  very  small  forces  to  dispose  of,  and  that  no 
reinforcements  are  at  hand.  There  is  at  least  nothing  to 
show  as  yet  that  General  Middleton  or  Colonel  Otter 
are  wanting  in  energy  themselves.  They  must  in  common 
fairness  be  credited  with  acting  on  proper  motives,  and 
if  they  appear  to  delay,  it  is  doubtless  because  they 
know  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  dearly  for 
victory.  The  Canadian  Government  can  rely  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  population  of  English  or  Scotch  descent, 
and  will  unquestionably  be  able  to  find  whatever  force  is 
needed  to  crush  the  rebellion  in  time ;  but  it  has  not  got  an 
army  at  its  disposal  at  present.  The  increasing  gravity  of 
the  situation  will  make  it  necessary  to  organize  a  force 
immediately.  Riel  is  far  from  being  crushed,  and  more 
battles  of  Fish  Creek  will  need  to  be  fought  before  the  halt- 
breeds  are  reduced  to  order.  All  former  experience  goes  to 
show  that  they  will  be  aided  by  the  French  population  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  tacitly  if  not  openly.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  rebellion  will  be  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  grievous  disaster  of  an  Indian  war.  The 
chief  Pol'ndmaker,  who  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Otter, 
can  hardly  have  any  intelligible  motive  for  hostility,  except 
the  general  dislike  of  the  red  to  the  white  race,  and  other 
Indians  may  be  presumed  to  be  likely  to  act  from  the  same 
motives.  This  result  of  many  well-meant  attempts  to  save 
the  Red  men  is  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  present  dis¬ 
turbance.  Now  that  it  is  on  them,  the  Canadians  will  do 
well  to  remember  how  it  was  brought  about.  They  have  a 
rebellion  on  their  hands  now,  because  they  played  fast  and 
loose  with  a  former  one,  and  if  they  wish  to  avoid  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  these  dangers,  they  must  not  repeat  their  folly. 

*  The  friends  of  the  Red  men  themselves  must  see  that  the 
best  chance  for  the  remnants  of  the  old  races  lies  in  the 
application  of  a  policy  vigorous  enough  to  suppress  this 
rebellion,  and  keep  peace  for  the  future. 


TIIE  CANONIZATION  OF  COLERIDGE. 

OF  a  ceremony  on  the  whole  so  becomingly  performed  as 
was  that  over  which  Mr.  Lowell  presided  last  Thursday 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  it  would  perhaps  he  ungracious 
to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  made  a  more  unqualified 
success.  Otherwise  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  proceedings  would  have  gained  in  impressive¬ 
ness  by  being  reduced  in  length.  There  were,  if  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  considered  captious  for  saying  so,  too 
many  speakers,  and — what  does  not  always  follow — there 
was  a  too  great  flow  of  speech.  It  was  most  of  it  good  oi 
its  kind,  no  doubt;  but  quality  has  to  bo  very  high  indeed 
to  contend  successfully  against  excess  of  quantity  in  this 
matter.  How  the  principal  speaker  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task  goes  almost  without  saying.  Mr.  Lowells 
speech  preliminary  to  his  unveiling  the  bust  of  Coleridge, 
which  his  countryman  has  presented,  was  read  instead 


of  being  delivered.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  those  present  who  had  auy  previous 
opportunity  of  listening  to  one  of  the  happiest  of  im¬ 
promptu  orators  ;  but  the  educated  public  are  certainly 
the  gainers  by  those  honourable  scruples  ot  literary 
conscience  which  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  give 
his  thoughts  that  greater  finish  of  form  which  they  could 
only  obtain  from  the  pen,  and  which  he  rightly  held  the 
occasion  to  require.  Thus  perfected,  his  address,  which 
in  any  case  no  doubt  would  have  been  equally7  lull  ot 
acute  and  sympathetic  criticism,  sparkled  also  with  feli¬ 
cities  of  diction,  and  abounded  with  that  quiet  humour 
which  is  hardly  more  constant  or  captivating  even  in 
Mr.  Lowell’s  verse  than  in  his  prose.  But  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  with  submission,  to  have  been  no  reason 
tor  any  other  addition  to  his  address  than  the  tew 
graceful  words  in  which  Lord  Coleridge  expressed  on 
behalf  of  the  family  their  acknowledgment  of  the  honour- 
paid  to  the  poet’s  memory.  Even  the  speech  of  Lord 
Houghton,  who  is  always  worth  listening  to,  might  on 
this  occasion  have  been  forborne,  and  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  need  for  Canon  Farrar  to  give  the  measure 
of  his  critical  capacity  by  attempting  to  reverse  Mr 
Lowell’s  eminently  just  comparative  estimate  of  “  Cliris- 
“  tabel  ”  and  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,”  and  by  classing 
the  “  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni 
— a  mere  adaptation,  not  to  call  it  a  plagiarism,  from  a 
second-rate  German  poetess — among  the  masterpieces  of  its 
author. 

Of  Coleridge’s  claim  to  the  very  belated  honour  which 
has  now  been  tendered  to  him  there  is  no  necessity  to  say 
much.  Whether  it  was  Queen  Ejoia  or  the  Emperor  ol 
Brazil  who  inquired,  as  Lord  Coleridge  informs  us,  foi 
the  memorial  of  the  poet-philosopher  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  question  does  credit  to  the  literary  intelligence  of  the 
querist,  while  arguing  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  on 
his  or  her  part  with  cosas  d’lnglaterra.  The  fact  that 
Coleridge,  besides  being  distinctly  in  the  first  rank  of 
poets,  was,  from  the  “  all  round  ”  point  of  view,  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  whom  England  ever 
gave  birth,  was  no  reason  whatever,  her  or  his  Majesty 
might  have  been  informed,  for  assuming  that  a  visitor  would 
find  either  his  tomb  or  his  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Those  are  there  who  are  there;  and  that  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said.  Complete  nonentities  have,  it  is  fair  to  admit, 
been  in  later  times  kept  out ;  but  the  admission  of  entities 
has  never  at  any  time  been  regulated  in  conformity  to  their 
claims.  The  Abbey  has  always  been  a  sort  of  posthumous 
Academy,  into  which  some  candidates  succeed  in  penetrating 
much  sooner  than  others  who  should  have  had  precedence 
over  them.  However,  we  are  not  about  to  raise  any  com¬ 
plaint  on  that  score.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  undue  delay  in  the  recognition  of  any 
famous  writer’s  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  Abbey  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Indeed,  as  the  avail¬ 
able  space  on  the  walls  of  Poet’s  Corner  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  more  carefully  considered 
employment  of  our  “  power  to  add  to  the  number  ”  of  its 
inmates  will  become  almost  a  necessity.  Thcro  is,  it  is 
true,  no  considerable  number  of  prospective  Immortals 
“  around  ’’just  at  present ;  but  this  is  a  go-ahead  ago,  and 
wo  may  be  surprised  by  a  sudden  burst  of  them  beforo  wo 
know  where  we  are.  It  would  be  a  truly  lamentable  mis¬ 
take  to  allot  a  portion  of  that  increasingly  precious  space 
to  a  singer — and  his  airs — for  ever,  and  then,  alter  a  dccado 
or  two,  to  wish  wo  had  not.  On  the  other  hand,  by  waiting 
not  perhaps  fifty  years,  as  in  Coleridge’s  case,  but  say  half 
that  time,  wo  should  bo  able  effectually  to  discriminate 
between  genuine  immortality  and  its  counterfeit.  There  is 
something  very  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  Coleridge 
in  noting  the  unanimous  assent  which,  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  is  being  accorded  to  his  canonization. 


ON  THEIR  KNEES. 

rnilE  value  of  thoroughness  in  wrongdoiug  has  never 
1  perhaps  been  more  impressively  illustrated  than  during 
tho  history  of  the  last  fortnight.  We  have  to  include  the 
week  ending  last  Saturday  within  tho  period,  because  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  performance  of  Monday,  May  4,  could  not 
possibly  l)e  appreciated  without  reference  to  what  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  April  27.  Tho  two 
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speeches  of  these  two  nights  must  be  “  read  together,”  like 
two  of  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which,  studied  on  that 
principle,  reduce  the  student  to  despair.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  made  many  a  surrender  before  this ;  he  is,  indeed, 
quite  an  old  hand  at  the  business.  He  has  also  in 
the  course  of  his  life  made  two  or  three — not  more — no¬ 
surrender  speeches.  But  to  have  executed  a  surrender, 
and  such  a  surrender,  exactly  a  week  after  making  a  no¬ 
surrender  speech,  and  such  a  no-surrender  speech — nay,  to 
have  made  that  speech  while  actually  contemplating,  or 
rather  after  having  virtually  consummated,  that  surrender — 
this  is,  indeed,  an  achievement  which  our  wonderful  Prime 
Minister  has  never  before  approached.  Its  effect  upon  all 
who  have  witnessed  it  is  most  striking.  They  have  been 
stunned  by  it  without  distinction  of  party.  Even  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  unable  to  do 
justice  to  it  at  present.  He  has  hardly  recovered  breath 
enough  to  gasp  “  I  told  you  so.”  As  for  the  supporters  of 
the  Government — we  mean  its  deceived  supporters — they  are 
wandering  about  in  “  worlds  not  realized,”  writing  and 
talking  apparently  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  and  with 
no  more  signs  of  political  consciousness  than  are  represented 
by  kicks  and  struggles  when  they  hear  the  voice  of  Lord 
Salisbury  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  occasional 
mechanical  murmurs  of  “  Give  him  the  eleven  millions 
“  all  the  same.”  The  only  contented  observers  of  the 
situation  are  those  supporters  of  the  real  policy  of  the 
Government,  who  knew  from  the  first  that  the  sword 
was  lath,  and  never  wanted  it  to  be  anything  else.  These 
are  happy ;  but  then  their  happiness  in  any  state  of  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  implies,  as  we  know,  that  the  bitterest 
chagrin  and  the  most  profound  anxiety  possess — or  must 
soon  possess — the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
countrymen. 

In  that  last  qualification,  however,  lies  the  whole  art  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  performance.  He  has  contrived  to  break 
the  news  of  their  humiliation  to  his  countrymen,  and 
thereby  to  break  the  force  of  their  revolt  against  it,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  manner  possible — namely,  by 
making  that  humiliation  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  complete, 
and  by  contrasting  it  so  cynically  with  such  recent  pro¬ 
fessions,  that  the  public  cannot  for  the  moment  measure  its 
extent  or  even  quite  believe  in  its  existence  ;  and  that  by  the 
time  it  has  fully  dawned  upon  them,  their  minds,  as  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  calculates,  may  be  sufficiently  familiarized 
with  the  thought  of  it  to  accept  it  passively.  Whether  this 
will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  preparatory  process  or  not, 
we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  that  public  opinion  is  still  in  the 
intermediate  stage  of  blank  mystification,  will  be  made  quite 
clear  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  People  look  first  at  the  terms  of  the  reference  to 
arbitration,  and  then  to  those  of  the  sacred  covenant;  they 
read  Mr.  Gladstone’s  language  forwards,  backwards,  and — 
an  expedient  which  has  been  known  to  succeed  admirably — 
upside  down  ;  they  stare  at  the  “book”  which  was  not  to 
be  closed  until  the  guilty  sacred  covenant-breakers  had  been 
exposed  and  punished,  and  ask  themselves  again  and  again 
whether  it  is  really  at  the  covers — the  calf-skin  covers — of 
the  volume  that  they  are  looking,  and  not  still  at  the  opened 
leaves.  We  should  be  as  much  rejoiced  as  anybody  if  we 
could  furnish  these  worthy  people  with  any  good  grounds 
for  their  reluctance  to  believe  in  the  surrender ;  we  have  with 
purely  selfish  motives  sought  those  grounds  most  diligently 
with  entire  ill- success.  The  terms  of  the  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration  are,  it  is  true,  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  language 
cau  make  them  ;  but  we  can  find  no  possible  interpretation 
of  them  which  does  not  imply  the  emphatic  abandonment 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  attitude  which  he  took  up 
with  so  much  parade  of  manly  determination  on  April  27. 
He  may  have  gone  down  on  one  knee  or  on  the  other — the 
ambiguity  of  the  new  agreement  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
that ;  but  that  he  has  gone  down  from  the  attitude  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  that  of  submission  appears  to  us  quite  unmistakable. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  construe  the  preamble  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  as  possessing  any  wider  scope  than  the  “  enacting  ” 
part.  An  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  “  to 
“  provide  means  for  any  settlement  which  may  be  needful 
“  of  differences  between  them  arising  out  of  the  engage- 
“  ment  at  Penjdeh  ”  would,  if  literally  interpreted,  cover  a 
reference  of  every  point  in  dispute,  even  those  which  it 
would  be  not  only  disgraceful,  but  ridiculous,  to  refer  to  the 
decision  of  a  third  party.  But  we  may  take  it  as  limited 
by  the  words  that  follow  : — “  For  this  purpose  they  are  ready 
“  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  of  a  friendly 
**■  difference  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in 


“  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement  between  the 
“  two  Cabinets  of  the  16th  of  March” — and  as  yet  further 
limited  by  the  proviso  that  “  gallant  officers  on  either  side  ” 
are  not  to  be  “put  on  their  trial.”  The  pathetic  efforts  of 
the  Times  to  reconcile  this  last  proviso  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  representation  that  there  would  be  a  genuine 
inquiry  into  the  Penjdeh  incident  deserve  sympathy,  but 
not  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  knows  any 
better  than  “  the  man  in  the  street  ”  wjjat  the  scope  of  the 
reference  is ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  the  best 
possible  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  proviso  with  respect  to 
the  gallant  officers  does  not,  in  fact,  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
full  inquiry,  the  Russian  Government  will  take  very  good 
care  that  the  inquiry,  whether  full  or  not  in  its  character, 
shall  be  wholly  abortive  in  results.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
Times,  based  upon  the  slender  foundation  of  the  Home 
Secretary’s  speech,  that  if  the  award  condemned  General 
Komaroff’s  conduct  the  Russian  Government  will — not, 
indeed,  court-martial  General  Komaroff,  but — “  be  bound 
“  to  make  an  aviende,"  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  What 
the  Russian  Government  would  undoubtedly  do  in  that 
case  would  be  to  accept  entire  responsibility  for  General 
Komaroff’s  action,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  simply 
carrying  out  their  interpretation  of  the  agreement  of 
March  17.  If  the  “Sovereign  of  the  friendly  State”  then 
declared  that  this  interpretation  was  a  wrong  one,  we  should 
get  such  “  amende  ”  as  consists  in  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  an  observation  on  the  inconvenience  of  concluding  military 
conventions  by  telegraph.  If  anybody  supposes  that  more 
will  be  got  out  of  the  arbitration  than  this,  we  can  only 
congratulate  him  on  one  of  those  dispositions  which,  how¬ 
ever  dangerous  in  matters  of  business,  perhaps  add  more  to 
the  sum  of  private  happiness  than  any  other  form  of  human 
temperament. 

In  Russia,  at  any  rate,  they  give  no  countenance  to  these 
illusions.  The  Russian  newspapers  are  brutally  candid  on 
the  subject.  They  say  that  “  it  is  not  an  arbitration  in  the 
“  proper  sense  of  the  word  which  would  be  accompanied  by 
“  some  practical  result.  It  is  simply  a  respectable  means” 
(but  that  is  the  Russian  view  of  it)  “  of  closing  the  incident. 
“  And  that  is  what  all  the  chatter  has  been  about  in  the 
“  British  Parliament.”  No  Englishman  can  charge  the 
authors  of  these  remarks  with  insincere  complaisance. 

“  This  is  no  flattery,  these  are  councillors  That  feelingly 
“  persuade  us  what  we  are.”  And,  if  we  want  further 
persuasion,  we  had  perhaps  better  drop  the  regrettable 
incident  altogether,  and  go  back  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  frontier  question.  There,  we  should  imagine,  it 
is  impossible  even  for  the  dullest  observer  not  to  see,  or 
for  the  most  prejudiced  to  deny,  that  everything  has  gone 
by  the  board.  The  frontier  which  was  to  be  delimited — as 
a  matter  of  essential  importance — on  the  spot,  is  to  be 
delimited,  which  of  course  means  that  it  has  been  delimited, 
in  London.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  has  been  not  “  recalled,” 
by  no  means,  but  only  told  that  his  presence  is  required  at 
home  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Government  are 
not  going  to  wait  for  Mr.  Condie  Stephen,  or  Mr.  Condie 
Stephen’s  map ;  nor  do  they  think  it  necessary  to  delay 
negotiating  till  their  Commissioner  arrives ;  nor  will  they 
say  what  is  to  be  done  with  his  military  escort,  or  how  long 
it  is  to  remain  on  the  frontier.  Here,  again,  if  anybody  can 
find  in  all  this  signs  of  anything  else  than  of  complete  and 
ignominious  surrender,  along  the  whole  line,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel, 
or  any  other  metaphor  which  may  more  forcibly  convey 
the  absolute  and  unconditioned  in  capitulations — him  we 
again  congratulate.  Our  own  very  reluctant  but  quite  un¬ 
hesitating  conviction  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  shut 
up  the  book  which  he  swore  he  would  keep  open,  having  exe¬ 
cuted  a  release  of  the  sacred  covenant  which  he  vowed  he  would 
maintain,  is  now  about  to  cede  under  military  menace  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  territory  and  some  half-dozen  more  or 
less  important  strategic  positions,  of  which  he  insisted  that 
the  proprietorship  should  be  determined  by  fair  and  com¬ 
petent  inquiry.  The  only  point  on  which  we  still  remain 
in  doubt  is  whether,  in  consideration  of  these  concessions, 
Russia  will  give  a  promise  to  respect  Herat  and  break  it,  or 
will  decline  to  give  any  such  promise  at  all. 
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SWING-SKITTLES. 

HE  good  old  English  game  of  skittles,  perhaps  from  its  being 
constantly  associated  with  the  idea  of  beer,  ranks  somewhat 
low  among  popular  amusements  ;  its  chief  votaries  will  be  found 
among  the  frequenters  of  suburban  tea-gardens  or  of  roadside 
public-houses.  It  is  useful  in  its  way  as  providing  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  a  certain  amount  of  address,  combined  with 
more  or  less  physical  exercise,  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
players  ;  but  there  is  a  general  roughness  and  want  of  nicety  about 
the  game  which  will  account  for  its  not  having  made  its  way  into 
favour  as  an  adjunct  to  our  country-house  gardens,  especially  as  these 
defects  render  it  ill  adapted  for  the  gentler  sex  The  American  form 
of  the  game,  the  bowling  or  ten-pin  alley,  is  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment.  The  necessity  for  physical  strength  is  reduced,  while  that 
for  skill  is  increased,  thereby  making  it  better  adapted  for  both 
sexes ;  but  it  must  be  played  indoors,  or  at  all  events  in  a  covered 
alley,  in  order  to  prevent  the  “  table  ”  from  being  damaged  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  and,  moreover,  the  weight  of  the  balls 
and  the  length  of  the  ground  render  the  construction  of  this 
“  table  ’  somewhat  costly.  Further,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  play 
for  any  length  of  time  without  having  a  boy  constantly  at  the  end 
of  the  alley  to  pick  up  the  pins  and  send  back  the  balls  to  the 
players.  In  Southern  Germany  a  different  form  of  the  game  is 
very  much  in  vogue ;  the  ball,  instead  of  being  bowled,  is  swung 
by  a  rope  suspended  from  a  sort  of  gallows,  and  thus  returns  by  its 
own  momentum  to  the  player's  hand  after  every  stroke.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  “table”  is  required  beyond  a  small  square  frame 
on  which  the  pins  stand,  and  this  may'  be  made  of  stone,  or  of  wood 
sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  weather.  The  pins  and  all  the  adjuncts 
ot  the  game  can  be  made  by  any  ordinary  village  carpenter,  and  may 
be  leit  out  of  doors  during  the  whole  summer  without  taking  any 
damage.  A  very  small  space  is  required,  a  plot  of  ground  24  ft. 
long  with  a  breadth  of  16  ft.  being  amply  sufficient ;  thus  there  is 
scarcely  any  garden  in  which  a  corner  might  not  be  found  with 
room  enough.  This  game  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  almost 
every  “  Wirthschaft  ”  in  the  Black  Forest — gardens  that  differ 
very  much  from  those  of  our  public-houses  in  that  they  are 
frequented  aDd  civilized  by  the  presence  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  who  after 
working  hours  spend  the  long  summer  evenings  in  these  resorts. 
Many  of  the  hotels  have  one  of  these  skittle-grounds  attached  to 
them  in  some  snadv  nook,  adding  much  to  the  attractions  of  the 
lazy  lile  of  an  enforced  sojourn  at  a  German  Bad ;  and  they  are 
frequently  also  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  private  residences, 
showing  that  the  game  is  by  no  means  practised  only  by  the  lower 
classes.  It  has  been  long  known  in  England  on  the  toy  and  minia¬ 
ture  scale,  and  has  even  in  its  fulness  been  sometimes  imported  here 
bysorne  ot  those  who  havefound  it  anagreeable  pastime  in  Germany; 
and  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  it  has  met  with  favour  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  belief  that  to  many  who  are  unacquainted 
therewith  it  will  prove  acceptable,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
requirements  for  playing  swing-skittles  is  given  below,  as  well  as 
a  sketch  of  the  rules  and  some  hints  for  playing  the  game. 

The  gallows  must  be  erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  a  piece  of 
level  ground,  and  must  be  strong  and  firmly  fixed  so  as  not 
to  oscillate  when  considerable  impetus  is  given  to  the  ball,  for 
any  vibratory  motion  in  the  point  from  which  the  ball  swings 
would  render  many  of  the  nicer  strokes  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  A  post  8  in.  square,  and  projecting  12  ft.  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  must  be  let  into  the  ground  some  3  ft.,  and  steadied  by 
cross-pieces  underground.  From  the  top  of  this  post  an  arm 
7  ft.  Jong  projects  to  the  right,  and  is  supported  by  a  brace, 
thus  giving  the  gallows-like  form.  In  order  to  give  additional 
stability,  it  is  as  well  to  fix  to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  two 
strong  iron  wires,  extending  sideways  and  backwards  like  guv- 
ropes  ;  these  may  be  fastened  to  a  neighbouring  tree  or  rock  or 
pegged  down  into  the  ground.  The  “  table  '’  consists  of  a  stono 
or  of  a  strong  oak  frame  3  ft.  1  in.  square;  it  must  bo  firmly 
bedded,  and  stand  an  inch  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  ground  so 
as  to  keep  off  dirt  or  gravel.  It  is  placed  diagonal-wise  2  ft. 
to  the  right  of  the  gallows.  On  its  surface  are  marked  niue  small 
circles  on  which  the  pins  stand,  one  at  each  corner,  four  others 
equidistant  between  them,  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  ball,  which 
is  made  of  beech  or  other  hard  wood,  9  in.  in  diameter,  is  suspended 
by  a  rope  from  a  hook  on  the  under  side  of  the  extremity  of 
the  arm  of  the  gallows,  and  should  hang  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  at  rest  it  is  just  clear  of  the  outside  pin.  The  rope  passes 
through  a  hole  bored  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  is  knotted 
beneath,  leaving  a  small  tail  or  tag  hanging,  which  the  player 
grasps  in  making  a  stroke.  The  ball  must  hang  so  thnt  the  knot 
beneath  it  is  just  clear  of  the  nearest  angle  of  the  table,  and,  if 
correctly  hung,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  just  long  enough  to  reach 
the  head  of  the  pin  nearest  to  the  gallows.  It  will  be  found  in 
practice  that  the  length  of  the  rope  varies  with  the  humidity  of  j 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  rain  will  contract  so  much  as  to  render  '' 
it  too  short  to  touch  this  outside  pin.  It  will  therefore  be 
advisable  to  have  five  or  six  iron  links  at  the  top  of  the  rope  by 
which  to  hang  from  the  hook,  so  that  by  the  help  of  a  long 
stick  with  a  nail  at  the  top  the  length  of  the  rope  may  bo 
readily  altered.  The  pins  are  also  turned  out  of  beechwood, 
4*  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  1  ft.  3I  in.  high,  with 
♦  he  ejection  of  the  central  one,  which  is  called  the  king,  and 
has  a  head  3  in.  bipk-r  than  the  rest.  A  small  stone,  18  in.  by 
9>  ia  let  into  the  ground  lengthwise  at  a  distance  of  5  ft.  2  in. 
from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  table,  and  the  player  must  have 


one  foot  on  this  stone  when  delivering  his  stroke.  On  the  far  side 
of  the  table,  but  somewhat  to  the  right — namely,  2  ft.  9  in.  at 
right  angles  to  an  imaginary  line  produced  through  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  when  at  rest — 
stands  a  short  round  post,  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  Sin.  high. 
Round  this  post  the  ball  must  be  swung  without  touching  it  to 
knock  down  the  pins  ;  if  the  ball  or  any  part  of  the  rope  touches 
the  post,  it  is  reckoned  a  foul  stroke,  and  any  pins  knocked  down 
thereby  have  to  be  replaced.  As  in  the  course  of  play  this  post 
receives  a  good  deal  of  battering  from  the  ball,  it  will  soon  get 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  therefore  interfere  with  the  nicety 
of  the  play,  unless  it  be  strengthened  by  underground  braces  or 
cross-pieces.  The  above  constitutes  all  the  apparatus  required  for 
the  game ;  it  now  remains  only  to  describe  the  method  of  plav. 

Any  number,  from  two  to  six,  can  join  in  the  game ;  with  more 
than  that  waiting  for  your  turn  becomes  tedious.  If  more  than 
two  play,  they  should  divide  into  sides,  partners  following  one 
another  without  putting  up  the  pins  knocked  down  by  the  previous 
player.  Each  person  has  three  strokes  if  the  sides  are  equal ;  if 
an  uneven  number  play,  they  may  agree  that  the  weaker  side  shall 
have  one  or  more  strokes  extra  so  as  to  equalize  them.  The  game 
is  a  hundred,  and  may  be  conveniently  scored  on  a  slate,  screwed 
on  to  the  front  of  the  gallows,  with  a  slate  pencil  attached  by 
a  string.  The  best  stroke  in  the  game  is  to  knock  down  the 
king  alone,  leaving  all  the  other  pins  standing;  this  counts 
48,  and  can  only  ba  done  by  making  the  ball  pass  between  the 
farthest  off'  pin  and  the  one  next  to  it  without  touching  either, 
and  then  carrying  the  king  with  it  through  the  diagonal  interval 
on  the  near  side  of  the  table.  It  is  excessively  difficult  of  ac¬ 
complishment ;  and,  inasmuch  as  in  case  of  knockiug  down  any 
other  besides  the  king — which  generally  happens— it  spoils  the 
game  for  the  next  best  score,  it  should  seldom  be  attempted, 
except  on  the  off-  chance  of  winning  a  losing  game.  If  all  the 
outside  pins  are  knocked  down,  leaving  the  kiug  standing  alone  in 
the  centre,  24  are  scored ;  the  pins  are  replaced  if  the  player,  or 
his  partner,  has  not  had  his  full  complement  of  strokes — e.g.  in 
playing  single-handed,  if  you  succeed  in  knocking  down  all  but 
the  king  in  two  strokes,  and  then,  on  the  pins  beinLr  replaced, 
knock  down  five  more  at  the  third  stroke,  you  would  score  29. 
If  the  king  wfith  the  pin  in  front  of  it  and"  that  behind  it  are 
knocked  down  at  one  stroke  it  counts  6,  in  addition  to  what¬ 
ever  may  be  got  at  subsequent  strokes.  The  king,  if  he  falls 
w-ith  others,  counts  only  1,  like  any  other  pin.  The  best  number 
to  play  is  perhaps  four,  two  on  each  side.  Partners  should  play 
first  alternately,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  best  for  them  to 
try  for  the  24  score  ;  the  first  player,  for  example,  will  in  his  three 
strokes  knock  down  as  many  as  he  can  except  the  king,  leaving 
perhaps  one  or  two  to  be  got  by  his  partner  who  follows  him. 
The  most  dangerous  one  of  course  is  the  furthest  pin,  as  this  one 
so  often  takes  the  king  with  him.  '1  he  proper  play  is  to  hit  this 
pin  exactly  what  would  be  called  at  billiards  a  half-ball  on  the 
left  side ;  the  ball  then  glances  oil'  and  takes  some  of  the  pins 
near  the  gallows,  while  the  far  pin  falls  clear  of  the  king  and 
probably  knocks  down  one  or  more  of  those  on  the  right-hand. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  useful  stroke  in  the  game,  and  is 
worth  practising  by  itself,  so  as  to  ensure  being  able  to  do  it 
pretty  often.  By  way  of  practice  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
set  up  the  king  and  the  pin  behind  it  alone,  and  then  to  see  how 
often  you  can  take  this  pin  without  the  king.  The  next  most 
difficult  pin  to  get  without  the  king  is  the  nearest  one  to  the  player, 
but  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  looks;  a  gentle  swing,  bringing  the  ball 
well  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  will  accomplish  it.  A  very  prettv 
stroke  sometimes  will  gain  24  when  the  king  and  the  "farthes't 
and  nearest  pins  alone  are  left  standing  and  the  player  has  but 
one  stroko  left;  it  looks  hopeless;  but  a  gentle  circular  swin^, 
so  that  the  rope  only  just  goes  far  enough  round  the  post  to 
return  without  touching  it,  will  hit  the  far  pin  on  its  left  side 
and  cannon  oil'  so  as  not  to  touch  the  king  and  yet  take  the  near 
pin.  As  a  rule,  more  good  is  done  by  gentlo  strokes  than  bv  a 
violent  style  of  play.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  ball,  each  of  which  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  take 
certain  pins.  In  one  the  player  must  stand  as  far  back  as  he  can, 
with  his  left  foot  on  the  stone  and  the  other  one  straddled  some 
way  to  the  right ;  then,  with  the  rope  stretched  tight,  he  must 
raise  the  hall  to  his  right  shoulder  and  deliver  it  smartly  straight 
downwards.  This,  which  may  be  called  the  cutting  stroke"  is 
chiefly  useful  for  taking  the  pins  to  the  right  of  the  king.  For 
the  other  method,  which  may  be  called  the  circular  stroko,  the 
player  steps  forward  with  his  right  foot,  and,  holding  the  rope 
somewhat  slack,  gives  it  a  gentle  swing  to  his  right,  causing  the 
ball  to  travol  in  a  circular  direction ;  he  will,  by  stepping  more  or 
less  forwards,  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  circle  according 
to  what  ho  wishes  to  do.  A  useful  stroke,  made  by  standing  well 
back,  and  giving  the  bull  a  sharp  twist  backwurds  to  the  right  ear, 
will  take  the  three  pins  on  t he  left  face  of  the  table.  It  will  bo 
seen  thnt  there  is  considerable  scope  for  the  display  of  science  in 
this  game,  and  that  its  niceties  are  not  to  be  acquired  without  a 
good  deal  of  patient  practice.  It  will  be  welcomed  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  garden  by  many  who,  in  hot  summer  days,  do  not  wish  to 
partake  of  so  violent  an  exorcise  as  lawn-tennis;  and  it  shares 
with  that  game  tho  advantage  that  players  of  both  sexes  can 
amuse  themselves  at  it  without  necessarily  having  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  its  practice. 
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PLACET XE  VOBIS,  UXDERGRAD UATI  ? 

THE  British  undergraduate  has  hitherto  taken  his  exclusion 
from  that  franchise  the  exercise  of  which  is  the  noblest  right 
of  man  rather  calmly.  To  begin  with,  general  elections  have  a 
mysterious  habit  of  happening  in  the  Vacation,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  majority  of  undergraduates  are  considerably  under 
twenty-one,  at  least  during  the  early  and  happy  time  when  the 
schools  are  distant  and  when  June  brings  nothing  with  it  but 
cricket-matches,  fritillaries,  and  the  boats.  If  our  memory  serves 
us,  some  earnest  souls  at  Oxford  tried  to  get  registered  on  the 
strength  of  their  lodgings  so  as  to  vote  in  1 868,  but  the  revising 
barrister  would  not  have  it.  It  was  then,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
unknown  that  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  “  silent 
sister  ”  had  the  privilege  of  voting.  But  on  Wednesday  the  final 
enfranchisement  of  undergraduate  man  came  about  in  rather  an 
odd  and  a  distinctly  Hibernian  wise.  Some  Irish  members  tried 
to  get  the  students' of  T.  C.  D.  (good  men  and  true  who  love  not 
the  Party  of  Assassination)  disfranchised,  and  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  either  is  not  a  University  man  or  who  has  forgotten 
the  conditions  of  English  University  life,  made  a  rather  silly  blunder 
in  ooposiug  their  wishes.  Accordingly,  with  a  humour  savouring  of 
the  older  and  better  days  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  members  determined 
that,  since  they  could  not  take  the  votes  away  from  thim  bitter 
Orangemen  in  Dobliu  bedad  !  they’d  give  votes  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boys.  They  said  it  was  logical,  which  in  the  Irish 
sense  no  doubt  it  was.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
House,  having  discovered  that  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  disapproved  of 
the  new  clause,  became  instantly  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was  blessed  by  autho¬ 
rities  so  little  wont  to  be  in  harmony  as  Mr.  Raikes  and  Professor 
Stuart,  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Mr.  Healy.  The  Attorney-General, 
after,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Government,  protesting  that  he 
would  ne’er  consent,  consented ;  and  graduates  and  undergradu¬ 
ates,  classed  overnight  with  peers,  women,  and  criminals,  woke  up 
next  morning  to  find  themselves  free  and  independent  electors,  or 
at  least  on  the  way  to  be  so.  By  the  way,  the  late  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  ought  to  know,  said  that  graduates  and  undergraduates 
at  present  residing  in  lodgings  had  the  vote.  The  decision  of 
1868,  to  which,  on  the  strength  of  memory  only,  we  have  referred 
to  above,  ruled  that,  as  University  lodgings  are  held  for  a  part  of 
the  year  only,  and  that  not  a  continuous  part,  they  do  not  qualify. 
But  Sir  Richard  is  doubtless  right. 

The  facts,  however,  historically  regarded,  are  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  It  seems  to  be  hoped  or  feared  that  the  addition  to  the 
voters,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  be  a  Radical  addition,  and  il 
so,  so  much  the  better.  But  the  idle  mind  expatiating  on  the 
lighter  side  of  politics  rather  pleases  itself  with  meditation  on 
w*hat  will  be  the  result  of  this  curious  revolution.  For  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  a  mild  way  and  on  no  great  scale  it  is.  When  the 
political  placet?  is  at  last  put,  not  in  joke,  but  in  seriousness,  to 
the  undergraduat.ns,  what  will  he  say  ?  A  fanciful  student  ot 
politics  might  think  that  the  House  is  bent  upon  adding  one  more 
per’napsiness  to  the  grand  peut-etre  of  coming  elections  and  Par¬ 
liaments  For  the  undergraduate  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a 
thing  most  various  and  mutable.  It  is  true  that  he  is  generally  a 
Tory,  holding  not  so  much  Major  Pendennis’s  rather  arbitrary  and 
slightly  undignified  view,  that  “  nothing  is  so  loathsome  in  persons 
of°our  rank  ”  as  Radicalism,  as  the  broader  and  nobler  notion 
(justified,  no  doubt,  but  partially  by  facts)  that  “  all  Radicals  are 
cads.”  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  A  recent  French  writer 
has  discovered  and  depicted  a  species  or  sub-species  of  Oxford 
undergraduate  who  is  “  Nihiliste,  athfie  et  vierge  ’ —  qualities 
of  the  first  two  of  which  he  is  quite  tolerant,  though  he 
shakes  his  head  over  the  third.  Will  these  Nihilist  Atheists  of 
immaculate  morals  be  largely  represented  in  the  new  con¬ 
stituency?  Unless  they  are  very  largely  represented,  and  unless 
they  are  of  a  physical  stuff  rather  different  from  that  which  the 
description  suggests,  we  fear  they  will  not  have  an  altogether 
happy  life.  Even  as  it  is,  when  politics  are_  limited  to  the 
shadowy  battles  of  the  Union,  the  University  Radical  in  his  earlier 
years  sometimes  has  his  troubles.  We  once  knew  one  through 
whose  windows  almost  the  entire  remains  of  a  copious  supper, 
with  plates  and  dishes  as  well,  found  their  way  at  an  early  houi 
of  the  morning,  as  an  expression  of  the  regret  and  disapprobation 
felt  by  his  college  at  his  political  views.  It  is  interesting  to  add 
that  this  Radical,  whether  owing  to  this  early  and  judicious 
treatment  or  not,  has  become  one  of  the  soundest  ot  consti¬ 
tutionalists,  and  is  a  pillar  of  his  Queen  and  country.  But  the 
idea  of  the  interior  of  a  lively  college  the  night  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  poll,  whereat  Jones  and  Brown  are  suspected  of  having 
voted  for  the  wrong  candidate,  is  an  idea  not  exactly  characterized 
by  terms  expressive  of  peace  and  quiet.  The  undergraduate  is 
like  the  Iliad  which  he  reads  or  ought  to  read  ;  he  is  uttXoOs  ku! 
■naO^TLKos,  straightforward,  and  much  given  to  the  expression  of 
passion.  We  think  that  he  would  go  for  Jones  and  Brown;  we 
do  indeed. 

The  natural  apprehension  entertained  by  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers  (both  of  whom  know  at  least  Oxford  pretty  well) 
of  some  such  result  may  have  contributed  to  their  opposition  to 
the  measure.  Some  less  practically  experienced  Radicals  no  doubt 
hope  that  progress  will  do  away  with  such  things  as  rows  in 
college  altogether.  Perhaps ;  and  it  may  be  granted  that  the 
species  Nihiliste-uthie-vierge  is  not  given  to  rows.  But  this  species 
is  never  likely  to  reign  alone  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 


other  species,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fatally  likely  to  regard  the 
Nihilist  Atheist,  despite  his  saving  epithet,  with  peculiar  and  in¬ 
creasing  aversion.  “  I  like  to  draw  a  Nihilist  Atheist  etcetera,” 
we  can  imagine  some  ruffian  of  orthodox  and  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  who  is  just  out  of  training  remarking  to  a  congregation,  of 
his  brutal  fellows  after  the  N.-A.-V.  has  been  suspected  of  voting 
for  Professor  Stuart  or  somebody  like  him.  And  then  they  would 
but  too  probably  go  and  do  it,  and  great  would  be  the  woes  of  the 
N.-A.-V.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  dangerous  to  introduce  poli¬ 
tics  in  their  most  exciting  form  at  a  time  when  politics  are 
likely  to  be  more  exciting  than  they  have  been  for  half  a  century 
into  such  very  inflammable  places  as  colleges.  It  will  be  said,  of 
course,  that  disturbances  of  the  kind  hinted  at  are  neither 
universal  nor  exactly  common.  They  are,  we  believe,  much  less 
common  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford,  and  they  are  perhaps  less 
common  at  Oxford  than  they  once  were.,  though  certain  rumours 
make  this  last  point  doubtful.  But  nothing  could  be  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  revive  them  where  they  have  died  out  or  introduce  them 
where  they  have  not  lived  than  this  little  clause  of  Mr.  Marum’s. 
Already  we  have  heard  of  a  fiend  who  has  sketched  out  rapidly, 
and  intends  to  compose  and  issue  at  leisure,  an  “  Election  Manual 
for  Undergraduates.”  It  will  detail  the  best  and  most  effective 
methods  of  screwing  up  (very  valuable  when  the  victim  has 
omitted  to  vote  early,  and  there  is  no  time  to  get  the  screws 
extracted  before  the  pull  closes),  the  various  forms  of  drawing 
to  be  observed  towards  the  enemy,  with  the  object  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  retribution,  and  so  forth.  It  will  be  a  most  disgraceful 
book,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  no  undergraduate  will 
put  its  precepts  into  practice.  By  the  way,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  franchise  privilege  of  Old  Trinity  comes  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  prophet  Lever  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  better  practitioner  of  the  arts  just  (with  blushes) 
hinted  at  than  Mr.  Francis  Webber,  yet  his  talents  in  that  way 
seem  to  have  been  indulged  without  any  reference  to  his  own  and 
his  fellows’  possession  of  the  franchise. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  is  not  this  latest  freak  of  a  singularly 
freakish  House  of  Commons  rather  a  mischievous  one?  Under¬ 
graduates,  whether  under  or  over  twenty-one,  are  only  colourably 
independent  householders ;  they  are  only  resident  for  less  than 
half  the  year;  and  during  that  residence  they  have,  if  they  choose 
to  do  it,  quite  enough  to  do.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  one 
who  knows  human  nature  that  the  time  spent  in  caucussing 
and  being  caucussed  (in  the  wide  sense  which  those  terms 
are  likely  to  bear  in  the  future)  will  not  be  taken  from  the 
boats  or  the  cricket-ground.  It  will  be  taken  from  the  time 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  work.  And  there  will  be  the  addi¬ 
tional  mischief  that  the  vote  will  come  just  at  the  time  when 
the  undergraduate  ought  to  be  working  hardest  that  is  to  say, 
in  his  last,  year  or  two.  This  mischief  is  not  small,  though  it  is 
perhaps  less  than  the  discord  of  every  kind  likely  to  be  introduced 
by  the  change.  No  doubt  many  Dons  have  been  ardent  politicians 
heretofore.  °If  they  have  been  Tories,  they  have  of  course  been 
“  arcb  jobbers  to  use  the  late  Mr.  Pattison’s  elegant  phrase ;  it 
they  have  been  Liberals,  they  have  equally  of  course  been  “  careful 
not  to  let  merely  academic  concerns  obscure  their  consciousness  of 
their  rights  and  duties  as  men  and  citizens.”  That,  we  think,  is 
the  proper  phrase,  or  something  like  it.  But  there  has  always 
been  the  sense  that,  as  members  of  colleges  and  Universities,  they 
were,  putting  the  decorous  contests  for  the  University  seats  out  of 
question,  not  concerned  in  local  politics.  Now  this  will  cease.  The 
severe  logic  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Marum  will  be  satisfied,  which  is 
no  doubt  an  excellent  thing.  A  sense  of  injustice,  under  which,  it 
seems,  Professor  Stuart,  like  the  witnesses  of  the  virtues  of  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica,  and  suchlike  things,  has  been  suffering  indescribable 
agonies  “for  twenty  years,”  will  be  removed,  and  this,  let  us 
hope,  is  excellent  too.  It  may  be  more  difficult  for  Radicals  to 
carry  Oxford  and  Cambridge  town  seats,  which  is  an  excellent 
thing  without  doubt  or  sarcasm,  if  it  be  so,  though  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  so  certain.  But  it  seems  to  us  extremely  likely  that  the  altera¬ 
tion  will  be  injurious  to  study,  and  still  more  likely  that  it  will  be 
injurious  to  discipline,  if  it  really  becomes  applicable  to  under¬ 
graduates  resident  in  college.  It  is  odd  to  find  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers ;  less  odd  to  find  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Bryce.  But  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  good  because 
even  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  does  not  like  it.  It  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  this  enfranchisement  is  being  given  in  an 
extremely  irregular  way  and  for  an  altogether  ludicrous  cause— 
the  cause  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  desire  of  the  Irish 
members  to  have  it  out  in  some  cryptic  fashion  with  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  Government  of  which  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  member.  This  is  surely  too  much, 
a  case  of  Tenterden  Steeple. 


SUSPECTED  LUNATICS. 

THE  Lunatic  Question,  to  adapt  a  stock  phrase  from  the 
political  vocabulary,  has  broken  out  badly  at  a  point  at  which 
it  was  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  concluded. 
The  question  is  now  more  or  less  acute  in  fourfold  ramification. 
First,  there  is  the  notorious  branch  associated  with  the  names  ot 
Charles  Reade  and  Mrs.  Weldon,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
how  one  may  be  locked  up  as  a  madman  by  an  acquaintance  (or 
indeed  by  a  stranger)  on  private  grounds.  Then  there  is  the 
branch  concerning  how  one  may  be  made  a  lunatic  by  magistrates, 
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presumably  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Then  come  the  mad 
paupers,  and  the  conflict  of  authority  between  police  magistrates 
on  the  one  hand,  and  masters  of  workhouses  and  Secretaries  of 
State  on  the  other;  and  finally  the  person  accused  or  convicted  of 
crime,  alleged,  in  his  own  interests  or  otherwise,  to  be  insane,  and 
consigned  to  a  comfortable  but  prolonged  residence  at  Broadmoor 
on  the  strength  of  a  secret  inquiry  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  his 
medical  advisers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  under  which  of  the  four 
heads  the  law  appears  to  be  most  of  a  “  hass.”  It  is  the  second 
which  has,  during  the  past  week,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  law,  the  application  of  which  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hillman,  of 
Lewes,  we  will  presently  describe,  is  contained  in  the  68th  section 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  1853,  a  section  which  was  asserted 
by  Lord  Coleridge,  with  all  the  dignified  reserve  proper  in  one  who 
is  both  a  judge  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  be  “not  happily 
framed,”  and  may  fairly  be  called  by  persons  in  a  position  of 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  involved  and  clumsy  to  a 
degree  uncommon  even  in  statutes  passed  thirty  years  ago.  If  set 
out  in  full  it  would  occupy  about  two  columns  of  this  journal ;  but 
its  effect,  leaving  out  the  parts  not  to  the  present  purpose,  mav  be 
stated  as  follows : — If  an  information  is  sworn  before  a  justice  that 
a  person  not  a  pauper  is  believed  to  be  mad  and  not  under  proper 
care  or  control,  the  justice  may  “  visit  and  examine  ”  the  supposed 
lunatic  himself,  or  alternatively  he  may  make  an  order  under  his 
hand  directing  a  medical  man  to  do  so.  If  the  result  of  this  ex¬ 
amination,  whether  by  the  justice  or  by  the  medical  man,  is  to 
convince  the  justice  that  the  supposed  lunatic  is  really  mad, 
he  may  make  another  order  to  have  him  brought  before  two 
justices.  The  two  justices  must  then  “  call  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  ”  a  medical  man,  and  must  “  examine  such  person  and 
make  such  inquiry  relative  to  such  person  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary,”  whereupon,  if  they  “  be  satisfied  that  such  person  so 
brought  before  them  is  a  lunatic  and  is  not  under  proper  care  and 
control  ....  and  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge 
of  and  detained  under  care  and  treatment,  and  if  such  ”  medical 
man  “  sign  a  certificate  ”  in  statutory  form,  the  justices  may  make 
an  order  directing  the  supposed  lunatic  to  be  received  into  the 
county  asylum.  80  far,  when  the  matter  is  disentangled  as  above 
from  the  slightly  different  provisions  with  regard  to  lunatics  “wander¬ 
ing  at  large  '  with  which  the  draftsman  carefully  intermixed  it,  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence,  the  procedure,  though  elaborate,  is  reasonably 
clear,  but  then  comes  a  proviso.  “  Provided  always  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  justice,  upon  such  information  upon  oath  as 
aforesaid,  or  upon  his  own  knowledge  ....  with  some  other 
justice,  to  examine  the  person  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic  .... 
and  to  proceed  in  all  respects  as  if  such  person  were  brought 
before  ....  them  as  hereinbefore  mentioned.”  It  is  this  proviso 
which  caused  the  trouble  in  Mr.  Hillman's  case,  and  upon  the 
meaning  of  which  there  is  a  serious  difi'erence  of  judicial  opinion. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  it  is  that  first  the  Legislature 
provides  a  series  of  most  precise  and  carefully-devised  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  a  proceeding  of  much  delicacy  and  importance, 
and  then  throws  in  a  proviso  relaxing  them  to  a  great  but  in¬ 
definite  extent. 

Such  being  the  law,  we  come  to  the  pathetic  tale  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration  to  Mr.  Hillman.  The  main  facts  are  within  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  most  people,  but  thev  are  entertaining  enough  (to  the  not 
unduly  tender-hearted)  to  bear  recapitulation.  In  November  of 
last  year  Mr.  Hillman  was  a  respectable  citizen  of  Lewes,  sixty-  \ 
seven  years  old,  and,  for  anything  that  was  known  to  the  contrary, 
as  sane  as  any  man  in  Sussex.  But  as  the  month  drew  to  its 
close  he  managed  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  “conducted 
himself  in  a  strange  and  eccentric  manner  in  the  streets  and  at  his 
own  lodgings.  Consequently  the  relieving  officer  of  Lewes,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  policeman,  formed  “  an  opinion  that  he  was 
insane,  and  ought  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum.”  Then  a  doctor,  by 
whose  instruction  is  not  known,  “had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hillman  in  a  public  library,  ’  which  enabled  him  to  sign  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  insanity.  The  relieving  officer  then  gailv  swore  an 
information  to  the  same  effect,  which,  together  with  the" certificate 
was  handed  to  Mr.  \\  hitfeld  and  Mr.  Horne,  two  justices  of  the 
county,  and  the  defendants  in  the  recent  litigation.  The  parties 
then  separated,  the  justices  remaining  at  the  public  library 
where  it  is  understood  that  they  had  contrived  to  secure  a 
view,  through  a  glass  door,  of  Mr.  Hillman’s  back,  in  case  any¬ 
thing  by-way  of  preliminary  interview  should  turn  out  to  have 
been  desirable,  and  the  relieving  oflicer  and  policeman  pursuing  i 
Mr.  Ilillman  to  hia  house,  where  he  hud  gone  with  the  laudable 
intention  of  having  dinner.  Arrived  there,  they  broke  open  the 
door  and  informed  Mr.  Hillman  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
asylum,  and  if  he  refused  to  go,  would  be  dragged  there  by  force,  j 
Sane  gentlemen  of  sixty-seven  do  not  generally  hanker  after 
Struggles  with  policemen,  however  lawless  the  intrusion  of  the 
latter  may  be,  and  Mr.  Ilillman  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  hurried 
into  a  carriage  which  the  ministers  of  the  law  had  waiting  for  him 
at  his  door.  When  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  library  was  reached 
the  magistrates  approached  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which 
Mr.  Ilillman  and  his  captors  were  seated,  and  for  a  time,  which 
they  describe  as  three  or  four  minutes,  held  a  conversation  with 
him  through  the  window,  in  which  his  observations  were  so  much 
like  those  of  a  sane  man  that  Mr.  Whitfeld,  when  swearing  an 
affidavit  in  his  own  defence,  could  find  nothing  worse  to  say  than 
that  “  he  kept  on  talking  of  matters  of  which  1  had  no  cognizance.” 

e  should  be  the  last  to  underrate  the  immense  and  efficient 


services  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  it 
the  sanity  of  all  conversation  is  to  be  hounded  by  the  “  cognizance  ” 
of  any  magistrate  who  happens  to  be  handy,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  now  carelessly  indulged  in  will  have  to 
be  considered  a  token  of  lunacy.  The  result  of  the  conversation 
was  that  the  carriage  drove  on  to  the  asylum,  while  the  magistrates 
went  back  to  the  library,  had  some  more  talk  with  the  doctor,  and 
signed  the  order  for  Mr.  Hillman’s  detention.  The  asylum  autho¬ 
rities  kept  him  a  week,  and  then,  finding  he  had  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Hillman  applied  to  the  Divisional  Court  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  bring  up  and  quash  the  justices’  order,  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  an  action  agaipst  them  for  false  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  Baron  Huddleston  held  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order, 
and  they  granted  the  writ.  The  justices  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  Lord  Coleridge  agreed  with  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
but  he  and  it  were  overruled  by  Sir  James  Hannen  and  Lord 
Justice  Lindley.  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  under  the 
main  enactment  of  the  section  the  action  of  the  justices  was 
irregular.  There  was  no  preliminary  “  visit  and  examination  ”  by 
one  justice,  neither  was  there  any  order  by  a  justice  to  a  medical 
man  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  supposed 
lunatic,  or  any  order  thereupon  for  his  being  brought  before  two 
justices,  dherefore  none  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  give  the  justices  jurisdiction  to  sign  an  order  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  chief  provisions  of  the  statute  were  done.  There 
remained  the  proviso.  Had  either  of  the  justices  “  upon  such  in¬ 
formation  upon  oath  a3  atoresaid,  or  upon  his  own  knowledge 
.  .  .  with  some  other  justice,  examined  the  person  deemed  to  be 
a  lunatic  .  .  .  and  proceeded  in  all  respects  as  if  such  person  were 
brought  before  them  as  hereinbefore  mentioned”?  Lord  Coleridge 
thought  that  “  in  all  respects”  included  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  by  one  justice,  which  had  not  taken  place  in  Mr.  Hillman’s 
case.  His  colleagues  thought  it  applied  only  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  This  is  a  nice  question,  upon  which,  pending  the 
expected  appeal  to  tae  House  of  Lords,  even  lawyers  may  reason¬ 
ably  differ.  But  there  was  a  much  less  technical  question  of 
fact  on  which  the  Judges  differed,  and  upon  which  Lord 
Coleridge  may  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  him¬ 
self  supported  by  the  bulk  of  professional  and  public  opinion. 
He  held  that  “examine”  meant  really  and  seriously  examine,  so 
as  to  have  at  least  a  superficially  sufficient  reason  for  finding  the 
accused  guilty  of  lunacy.  The  majority  of  the  Court  thought 
that  the  carriage-window  farce  was  a  sufficient  examination 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Several  other  minor  points  were 
raised,  such  as  whether  the  medical  man  “  called  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  ”  of  the  justices  ought  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  and 
whether  the  lunatic  ought  to  know  what  is  supposed  to  bo 
happening,  and  so  have  a  chance  of  proving  his  sanity  ;  but  the 
real  question  was  examination  or  no  examination.  And,  as  Lord 
Coleridge  just lj-  remarked,  if  this  was  an  examination,  what  sort  of 
interview  would  not  be  ?  He  might  well  say  that  a  statute  re¬ 
quiring  so  casual  a  formality  was  “  a  mockery,  a  snare,  and  a 
delusion.”  For  if  it  can  be  so  satisfied,  it  aims  at  providing  the 
supposed  lunatic  with  an  elaborate  safeguard  of  his  personal 
liberty  which  is  really  no  safeguard  at  all'  If  this  is  the  law,  it 
ought,  like  so  much  other  lunacy  law,  to  be  changed,  and  we  can¬ 
not  accept  the.  consolation  proffered  by  the  organ  of  M.  Lessar 
that  the  decision  is  an  additional  reason  for  passing  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Bill  for  amending  the  Acts  relating  to  lunacy.  For 
that  Bill  is  to  be  “read  as  one  with  the  Lunatics  Amendment 
Act,  1853,”  and  it  expressly  provides  that  its  enactments  are  not 
to  apply  to  any  proceedings  taken  under  the  6Sth  section  thereof. 
A  point  not  noticod  in  the  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  is 
that,  from  the  form  and  substance  of  the  proviso,  it  seems  to  have 
been  intended  only  lor  cases  of  emergency,  which  Mr.  Hillman’s 
Certainly  was  not,  since  every  one  was  agreed  that,  whatever  the 
quality  of  his  madness,  it  was  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  true  that 
no  such  limitation  occurs  in  its  words;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  if 
it  was  intended  for  this  sort  of  everyday  use,  the  obscure  ingenuity 
which  was  used  earlier  in  the  section  iu  the  interests  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  lunatic  was  simply  thrown  away.  For  what  magistrate 
would  consign  a  man  to  a  dungeon  and  the  company  of  maniacs 
by  a  formal  and  prolonged  process,  if  he  could  do  it  just  as  well 
by  a  simple  and  rapid  one  ? 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter,  if  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  stands,  appears  to  be  that  it  is, ‘if  possible,  easier  to  get 
your  enemy  confined  by  the  public  authorities  iu  a  county  asylum 
than  it  is  to  get  him  shut  up  privily  like  the  young  man  iu  Hard 
Cash.  For  the  latter  purpose  you  require  the  certificate  of  two 
medical  men,  and  for  the  former  only  of  one,  the  purt  played  in  tho 
transaction  by  the  magistrates  being  a  formality  so  trivial  as  hardly 
to  bo  worth  notice.  Ihereloro,  if  it  is  a  question  simply  of  eject¬ 
ing  a  temporary  removal,  it  seems  bust  to  act  through  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  saue  people  iu  rouutv 
asylums,  since  they  do  not  pay,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  than  they  would  be  when  under  private  care.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  permanent  absence,  or  eveu  one  for  any  considerable  time 
is  desired,  tho  non-official  method  is  incomparably  more  advan¬ 
tageous. 
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THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

II. 

EVERY  one  whose  experience  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhi¬ 
bitions  extends  even  to  a  single  decade  is  tolerably  certain  of 
much  that  awaits  him  at  Burlington  House.  There  are  the  few 
fresh  and  stimulating  works  of  unknown  or  little  known  men,  or 
of  artists  whose  reputation  is  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
Academy.  There  are  perhaps  some  instances  of  an  awakening 
from  the  lethargy  with  which  Academical  honours  drowse  the 
spirits  of  some  of  our  greatest  artists.  There  is  also  the  determined 
repetition  of  work  long  since  stereotyped — a  debilitating  process 
ingloriously  prolonged  but  inevitably  fatal.  And,  finally,  there 
remains  the  vast  acreage  of  impotent  attempt — an  unproductive 
waste  without  promise  of  performance.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
last  category  it  were  vain  to  complain,  for  it  must  ever  be.  It  is 
a  logical  result  of  the  present  management  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  the  extra  Galleries  available  this  year,  no  reasonable  person 
could  anticipate  any  improvement  in  this  direction.  Want  ot 
space  wherein  to  hang  meritorious  rejected  work  has  more  than 
once  formed  the  subject  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  eloquent 
lament.  This  year  we  are  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  regrets  of 
the  President  were  justified,  or  how  far  they  inspired  the  rhetoric 
of  a  generous  spirit. 

It  is  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  artists  and  the 
public  look  for  the  elevation  of  British  art  and  the  preservation  of 
its  best  traditions.  The  question  of  quantity  and  space,  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  mitigating  the  pains  of  the 
rejected,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  impartial  recognition  of 
quality.  On  the  whole,  the  Academical  body  makes  a  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  display  than  last  year.  Even  Mr.  Herbert  may  be  said 
to  have  surpassed  his  previous  efforts.  The  peculiar  lines  in  which 
art  at  the  Academy  is  always  effluent  are  still  pursued  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  conviction.  There  are  a  multitude  of  painters  who  are 
artists  in  the  theatric  sense — they  know  their  public.  Babies  in 
difficulties,  or  in  long  clothes,  or  in  none,  abound.  All  the  old 
familiar  manifestations  of  namby-pamby  sentiment  crowd  the  walls. 
The  trivial,  the  mean,  the  vulgar,  the  smooth  sufficiency  of  ugly 
commonplace  are  rampant.  These  should  neither  shock  nor  sur¬ 
prise,  for  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ordeal  of  the  pilgrim  of 
art.  What  is  a  more  serious  matter  is  the  faltering  timidity  with 
which  high  and  laudable  aims  have  been  attempted.  The  most 
august  and  memorable  pages  of  history  are  parodied  thereby. 
Themes  that  should  fire  the  painter  to  splendid  achievement  are 
degraded  in  several  instances  by  incredible  feebleness  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  lack  of  inspiration.  One  word  must  be  added  as  to  the 
banging.  No  reference  to  any  individual  incompetency  of  the  kind 
already"  mentioned  would  have  been  necessary  here  if  it  were  not 
that  through  it  good  work  had  been  ousted  from  its  rightful  posi¬ 
tion.  The  rule  that  makes  this  possible,  and  an  annual  certainty, 
should  long  ago  have  been  rescinded.  With  such  a  rule  actively 
in  force,  the  Hanging  Committee  have  a  hard  task  before  them, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  fullest  sense  of  this  hindrance  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  duties  that  we  may  commend  their  impartiality 
and  judgment  this  year. 

Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  and  Mr.  Hook 
are  among  the  Academicians  who  are  prominent.  Mr.  Millais  has 
not  been  so  vigorous  and  fresh  for  some  time  past.  We  referred 
last  week  to  his  principal  picture,  “The  Ruling  Passion”  (212). 
The  simplicity  and  concentration  once  characteristic  of  the  artist 
are  somewhat  wanting  here.  The  composition  is  not  without  a 
disturbing  influence.  The  passionate  interest  expressed  by  the 
children  who  cluster  about  the  couch  of  the  sick  man  is  a  little  in¬ 
explicable.  They  have  evidently  lived  among  the  gorgeous  tropic 
birds  one  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse  that  gains 
their  rapt  attention.  It  is  by  no  means  obvious,  however,  that  the 
bird  itself,  and  not  the  invalid,  engages  their  sympathy.  The 
incident  is  only  half  told,  the  motive  of  the  picture  is  tar  from 
clear,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  strangely  pathetic.  The  sub¬ 
dued' tone  of  the  apartment  is  an  effective  foil  to  the  gay  plumage 
of  the  birds  and  to  the  rosy  children,  who  are  like  sunshine 
among  their  dismal  surroundings.  The  very  force  of  the  paint¬ 
ing,  tiie  bright  and  lively  hue  of  the  children  compared  with 
the  grey  flesh  of  the  man,  the  excessive  assertion  of  the  con¬ 
trast,  are  obstacles  to  a  facile  reception  of  the  whole.  Not  even 
when  the  pathos  is  discerned  is  the  first  impression  of  discord  wholly 
lost.  In  his  portrait  of  “  Lady  Peggy  Primrose”  (275)  Mr.  Millais 
is  at  his  best.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  accomplished 
of  his  many  fascinating  portraits  of  children.  A  companion  portrait 
of  “  Lady  Sib\  1  Primrose  ”  (281 ),  by  Sir  F.  Leighton!  has  a  singular 
charm  in  another  method.  The  other  works  of  Mr.  Millais  are  the 
portrait  of  “Mr.  Simon  Fraser”  (1082),  and  a  rather  trite  little 
picture  called  “Orphans”  (859).  The  portrait  is  wrought  with 
characteristic  force  and  ardour ;  the  other,  in  its  smooth  technique 
and  placid  conventionality,  is  like  an  adroit  imitation  of  the 
artist.  We  have  already  touched  on  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  “  A 
Reading  from  Homer”  (276).  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  J 
the  painter  s  incomparable  skill.  In  beauty  and  truth  of  texture, 
in  brilliancy  of  surface,  in  the  rendering  of  its  varying  density,  the 
marble  is  marvellously  painted.  In  addition  to  this  the  composi¬ 
tion  has  the  virtues  of  unusual  simplicity,  of  palpable,  sympathetic 
humanity,  and  a  lively  sense  of  actuality.  Mr.  Tadema’s  other 
composition  is  a  portrait,  “  My  Youngest  Daughter”  (386).  Here, 
as  in  much  modern  portraiture,  the  force  of  the  presentment  is 
marred  bv  accessories  and  background  quite  needlessly  asserted. 


In  spite  of  the  masterly  harmony  of  the  full  warm  tones,  in  spite 
also  of  the  self-contained  power  of  the  portrait  itself,  it  does  not 
wholly  attract  and  absorb  attention.  The  eye  wanders  from  the 
figure  anxiously,  seeking  rest  in  subordinate  passages  of  colour  or 
tone,  and  with  small  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Orchardson  is  a  master  in  genre.  He  returns  this  year  to 
his  favourite  and  natural  habitat — the  gallant  world  of  elegance 
and  intrigue,  whose  serene  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  nothing  more 
disturbing  than  the  lightning  of  wit.  “  The  Salon  of  Madame 
Rdcamier”  (172)  is  a  brilliant  and  most  harmonious  transcript  of 
Parisian  society  in  the  time  of  the  Consulate.  Mr.  Orchardi-on  is  an 
excellent  example  of  self-control;  he  never  produces  to  excess,  and  is 
always  admirably  just  to  himself.  The  figures  are  disposed  with 
admirable  skill,  and  without  a  touch  of  constraint  or  arbitrary  de¬ 
tachment  ;  they  are  wrought  with  individual  character,  and  have 
the  essential  qualities  of  portraiture.  On  a  creamy-yellow  couch 
Mme.  Rdcamier  reclines,  her  shapely  head  and  neck  finely  relieved 
by  an  immense  red  curtain  that  tails  behind  ;  she  is  in  white,  her 
dress  being  without  a  trace  of  colour  save  in  a  single  rose  fastened 
midway  down  the  skirt.  The  dignity  and  charm  of  the  figure 
are  wonderfully  enhanced  by  this  simple  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  On  one  side  of  her  are  Cuvier  and  others,  who  appear 
not  a  little  bored;  on  the  other  we  have  Bernadotte,  the  Due 
de  Montmorency,  and  others.  A  very  effective  group  is 
formed  by  Talleyrand,  Brillat-Savarin,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
between  whom  and  the  door  are  a  number  of  new  arrivals.  In 
the  extreme  corner  to  the  left  of  these,  Mme.  de  Stael  engages  a 
little  group  with  an  expression  of  characteristic  volubility  and 
animation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  question  of  historical 
proprieties  and  literal  reproduction  of  details,  for  Mr.  Orcbardson’s 
composition  may  reasonably  be  considered  hypothetical.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  depict  any  special  historical  episode  in  the  annals 
of  the  famous  salon.  The  impression  of  the  whole  is  one  of  great 
and  vital  force,  not  to  be  weakened  by  tbe  most  inveterate 
devotee  of  the  document  of  facts.  Mr.  Hook  is  in  great  strength 
this  year.  In  the  second  gallery  we  must  note,  for  the  present, 
the  vigorous  and  noble  rendering  of  torn  tumultuous  sea  at  ebb  of 
tide  in  “  After  dinner  rest  awhile  ”  (146).  In  the  foreground  of 
scattered  ledges  of  rocks  are  a  number  of  cormorants,  heavy  of 
wing  and  “  full  of  gloteny”;  to  the  right  the  sea  rages  about  a 
lowlieadland,  and  round  the  little  bay  races  or  vexes  the  masses 
of  rocks  that  face  the  congregated  sea-fowl.  The  dark  tone  of 
the  sea  is  excellent,  and  the  breaking  wave  and  turmoil  of  its 
recoil  are  given  with  wonderful  spirit. 

In  the  first  gallery  Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  “  Sheep  Stealers  ”  (24)  is 
distinguished  trom  much  of  the  artist  s  work.  It  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  the  excellence  with  which  the  animals  are  painted, 
and  the  artist  for  once  has  an  adequate  motive  for  his  display. 
The  picture  has  the  dramatic  note,  strong  human  interest,  and  a 
genuine  feeling  for  the  mystery  of  landscape,  01  vague  glimm.  ring 
atmosphere  and  diffused  moonlight.  The  like  artistic  perception 
is  altogether  absent  from  the  artist’s  little  work  close  by  in  the 
next  room.  This  is  entitled  “Alter  Naseby  (107),  but  the 
historical  allusion  is  quite  fallacious,  and  cannot  atlect  the  ex¬ 
quisite  painting  of  two  King  Charles’s  spaniels.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  lady  at  the  table  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  but  her 
grief  moves  us  not  any  more  than  it  affects  the  dogs,  except  with 
dumb  wonder.  The  dogs  are  the  attractive  force,  not  the  uu- 
fortunate  lady  who  laments  for  Naseby  tight.  Returning  to  the- 
first  gallery,  we  note  as  certain  of  popularity  a  large  and 
characteristic  work  of  Mr.  Yeames — “Prisoners  of  War,  1805 
(67).  Two  English  marines,  mere  boys,  are  seated  on  some 
casks  on  the  quay  of  a  French  seaport,  objects  of  pity  and 
curiosity  to  a  crowd  of  fisher-folk,  in  whose  midst  is  the  c  iro 
evidently  enlightening  them.  One  of  the  prisoners  is  pale  and 
wearied,  with  his  wounded  arm  in  bis  jacket,  the  other  re¬ 
turns  the  critical  survey  of  the  spectators  with  jaunty  defiance. 
The  figures  are  full  of  dramatic  lorce  and  excellently  charac¬ 
terized^  the  nationality  of  the  groups  being  admirably  preserved. 
The  graphic  power  with  which  the  incident  is  illustrated  is  a 
happy  quality  of  this  clever  work.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  is  a  lit'  le 
tame*  and  not  at  all  effective  in  “  A  Gambler’s  Wife  ”  (  8). 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  tragedy  in  the  figure  of  the  deserted 
wife  who  sits  alone  under  the  great  plane-tree,  while  the  merry 
gamblers  follow  their  craft  alar  off.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  alter 
Mr.  Stone’s  manner,  and  suggests  at  the  most  only  a  domestic  tiff 
or  a  little  trouble  with  the  lamily  cook.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  “  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Galley-slaves  ”  (,39)  is  another  instance  of  feeble 
grasp  and  detective  imagination.  The  slaves  are  jolly,  healthy 
creatures,  poor  folk  ot  t ■  1  is  world,  and  like  nothing  so  much  "S  an 
operatic  chorus  ;  as  for  Don  Quixote,  he  may  be  what  you  please 
—he  is  not  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks  is  fast  deveffiping 
one  Academic  accomplishment.  He  is  becoming  iterative  and  dull, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  there  are  not  many  men  who  can  be  so  enter¬ 
taining.  We  are  a  little  weary  of  his  clean,  ruddy  professor  as 
we  have  him  in  “  A  Treatise  on  Parrots  ”  (248),  and  the  jovial 
company  of  wits,  with  punch  and  churchwardens,  in  “  A  Good 
Story”  (30)  are  not  much  more  amusing.  Ihe  title  of  this 
suggests  a  well-known  French  painter;  the  picture,  good  as  it  is, 

recalls  the  better  work  of  Mr.  Marks's  prime. 
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BERLIN  CAPITALISTS  AND  RUSSIAN  POLICY. 

A  STORY  tliat  has  appeared  in  the  Vienna  papers  may  perhaps 
throw  some  light  upon  the  apparently  sudden  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  Government.  In  any  case  it  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  the  investing  public  here  at  home.  It 
has  reference  to  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  paid  a  week  or  two  ago  by 
the  chief  of  the  Berlin  Discount  Bank.  It  will  be  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  our  readers  that  just  after  the  reconciliation  between 
Prince  Bismarck  and  M.  de  Giers  about  a  year  ago,  a  loan  of  15 
millions  sterling  was  issued  by  the  Russian  Government,  of  which 
about  10  millions  were  brought  out  in  Berlin.  It  excited  much 
comment  at  the  time  that  the  Seehandlung-Societiit,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
had  never  before  engaged  in  loan-mongering  for  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment,  took  part  in  this  issue.  Naturally  it  was  inferred  that  the 
German  Government  earnestly  desired  the  success  of  the  loan, 
either  because  it  would  enable  Russia  to  carry  out  the  arrangement 
entered  into  by  M.  de  Giers  and  Prince  Bismarck,  or  else  because 
Russia  was  induced  to  conciliate  Germany  by  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  to  facilitate  the  coming  loan.  Therefore  the 
world  readily  believed  the  official  announcement  that  the  loan  had 
proved  a  great  success.  But  the  Keue  Freie  Fresse  of  Vienna 
now  states  that  the  loan  was  not  a  success.  The  German  public 
was  too  intimately  acquainted  with  the  financial  and  political 
troubles  of  Russia  to  purchase  the  bonds,  and  consequently  the 
loan  was  never  placed.  The  great  financial  establishments  of  j 
Berlin,  of  which  the  Discount  Bank  was  one  of  the  chief,  took  a 
part  of  the  loan,  and  they  received  an  option  to  take  the  remainder 
in  instalments  at  certain  intervals  agreed  upon.  According  to  the 
Vienna  paper,  the  period  at  which  the  option  of  taking  one  of 
these  instalments  falls  due  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  great  capitalists 
of  Berlin  interested  in  the  matter  a  week  or  two  ago  deputed 
Herr  Hausemann,  of  the  Discount  Bank,  to  proceed  to  8t.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  interview  the  Finance  Minister.  The  prospect  of  a 
war  between  Russia  and  this  country  made  it  apparent  to  the 
great  capitalists  that  they  would  be  unable  to  place  the  loan  if 
they  took  it,  and  they  required,  therefore,  an  assurance  from  the 
Russian  Government,  before  exercising  the  option,  that  they  might 
safely  do  so.  Such  is  the  story  of  our  Vienna  contemporary,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  not  been  contradicted  either  in 
Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  curious  that  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Herr  Hansemann  in  St.  Petersburg  rumours  began  to 
circulate  that  the  Czar  was  resolved  upon  preserving  peace.  Even 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  moving  the  Vote  of  Credit, 
which  it  was  generally  assumed  would  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
Russian  stocks,  failed  to  do  so.  All  at  once  the  political 
atmosphere  began  to  clear,  and  the  intelligence  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  became  more  and  more  reassuring.  IIow  far  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Herr  Hansemann  contributed  to  the  result  each 
reader  will  judge  for  himself;  but  the  story  at  any  rate  illustrates 
strikingly  the  strength  of  the  opinion  upon  the  Continent  that 
Russia  ha3  now  become,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon 
Berlin. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  Russia  has 
been  unable  to  borrow  in  Western  Europe.  Her  Finance  Minister 
has  again  and  again  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  without  avail. 
Consequently  the  Government  had  to  defray  the  cost  of  that  con¬ 
flict  by  internal  loans  and  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
Some  of  the  internal  loans,  however,  it  succeeded  in  negotiating 
in  Berlin,  and  gradually  the  Berlin  capitalists  have  invested  more 
and  more  largely  in  Russian  bonds,  until,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Berlin  money  market  took  in  hand  last  year  the  rehabilitation  of 
Russian  credit.  The  fact  explains  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Berlin  capitalists  predicted  all  through  the  recent  dispute  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  for  they  felt  sure  that  somehow  or  other 
they  would  be  able  to  prevent  it.  They  argued  that  Russia, 
being  unable  to  borrow  in  Western  Europe,  could  not  set 
Berlin  opinion  at  defiance.  To  restore  some  kind  of  order  to  its 
finances,  the  Russian  Government  needs  to  replace  the  money 
raised  at  home  and  spent  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  by  loans  ne¬ 
gotiated  abroad.  To  pursue  its  aggressive  policy  it  also  needs 
constant  loans.  And  it  can  build  its  strategic  railways  and 
develop  the  material  resources  of  the  Empire  only  by  issues 
abroad.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  can  obtain  money  nowhere 
abroad  but  in  Berlin.  Furthermore,  it  manages  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
est  upon  its  existing  debt  only  by  adding  year  after  year  to  that 
debt.  Therefore,  if  Berlin  were  to  refuse  to  lend,  the  Government 
in  a  short  time  would  be  unable  to  meet  its  engagements.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  is  obvious  that  the  Berlin  capitalists  must 
exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  over  Russian  counsels.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  Why  have  the  Berlin  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
task  of  rehabilitating  Russian  finance  ?  They  could  find  ns  profit¬ 
able,  and  certainly  much  safer,  investments  elsewhere  ;  while 
political  influence  is  not  what  is  usually  sought  for  by  financiers. 
The  answer  is  that,  in  taking  Russian  finance  under  their  manage¬ 
ment,  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  hoped  to  make  their  city  the 
great'financial  centre  of  the  Continent.  Before  1866  tbero  were 
several  money  markets  in  Germany  quite  as  important  as  Berlin, 
and  the  Frankfort  money  market,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  great  house  of  Rothschild,  was  even  moro  important;  but 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  Berlin  has  becomo 
the  financial  and  commercial,  as  well  as  the  political  and  ad¬ 
ministrative,  centre  of  Germany.  Having  distanced  their  pro¬ 
vincial  competitors,  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  began  to 
compete  with  Paris,  and  their  main  object  now  is  to  raise 


their  city  to  a  superiority  over  the  French  capital.  They 
hoped  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  finance  would  enable 
them  to  do  this.  Germans  have  long  held  a  foremost  place, 
industrially  as  well  as  politically,  in  Russia,  and  thus  close  com¬ 
mercial  relations  have  always  existed  between  Berlin  and  Russia. 
The  construction  of  railways  throughout  the  Russian  Empire  made 
the  communication  more  intimate,  for  much  of  the  exports  of 
Russia  naturally  passed  over  the  German  railways.  And  the  close 
political  friendship  that  reigned  so  long  between  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  Courts  further  tended  to  make  Berlin  the  financial  capital 
of  Russia.  When,  therefore,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  when  Prince  Bismarck,  by  permitting 
the  Seehandlung-Societiit  to  assist  in  bringing  out  the  Russian 
loan,  gave  the  signal  for  a  more  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
restoring  Russian  finance,  the  great  capitalists  thought  they 
saw  their  opportunity.  They  knew  that  Russia  required 
immense  loans,  partly  to  consolidate  the  Floating  Debt  and  to 
replace  the  internal  loans,  partly  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rouble, 
and  partly  to  continue  railway  building  and  political  expansion. 
They  hoped  that  the  bringing  out  of  these  loans  would  be  entrusted 
to  themselves,  and  that  thus  year  after  year  they  would  realize 
enormous  profits.  If  the  loans  could  be  well  managed,  they  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  distrust  of  Western  Europe  would  be  gradually 
overcome  ;  that  they  would  be  mere  agents,  not  involving  their  own 
credit  too  heavily,  but  netting  a  handsome  profit  in  placing  with 
investors  all  over  Europe  the  obligations  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  success  of  their  scheme  depended  upon  two  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  clearly  necessary  that  the 
Russian  Government  should  adopt  such  a  policy  as  would  re¬ 
assure  other  countries,  and  gradually  remove  the  set  led  suspicion 
of  its  objects  entertained  throughout  Western  Europ  >.  But, 
instead  of  a  policy  of  peace,  internal  development.,  and  retrench¬ 
ment,  the  Russian  Government  steadily  continued  its  policy 
of  expansion  and  aggression.  The  second  necessary  condition 
was  that  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  themselves  should  act 
with  extreme  caution.  Although  Germany  has  grown  in 
wealth  very  considerably  of  late,  it  is  still  poor  compared  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France.  It  is  not  able,  therefore,  to  carry 
successfully  through  the  vast  financial  operations  which  would  be 
easy  in  Loudon  or  in  Paris.  But,  having  once  engaged  in  the  task, 
the  Berlin  capitalists  found  themselves  unable  to  limit  their  risks. 
The  Russian  Government  was  so  sorely  in  need  of  money  that 
they  had  to  go  farther  than  probably  they  intended  at  first.  More¬ 
over,  to  attain  their  plans  they  had  to  raise  the  price  of  Russian 
bonds,  and  as  Russian  bonds  went  up  in  price  the  speculators  all 
over  Germany  saw  an  opportunity  for  making  money.  They  all 
engaged  in  a  vast  speculation  in  Russian  bonds,  and  rapidly  they 
raised  the  price  very  nearly  to  par.  The  result  is  that,  according 
to  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  formed,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  million  sterling  of  Russian  bonds  are  now  held  in 
Germany;  and  sooner  or  later  it  is  clear  that  a  crash  like  the 
panic  that  followed  the  Union  Generale  collapse  must  occur  in 
Berlin.  The  capitalists  and  speculators  of  Berlin  will,  of  course, 
attempt  to  save  themselves  by  selling  as  much  of  their  bonds  as  they 
can  throughout  Western  Europe.  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  at  any  rate,  t  hat 
English  investors  will  not  be  lured  by  the  snares  that  will  be  laid 
for  them.  If  the  Berlin  capitalists  and  speculators  are  re  ievedof 
the  load  of  Russian  bonds  they  are  now  burdened  with,  they  will 
be  able  to  go  on  lending  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 
Russian  Government  will  be  able  to  continue  its  policy  of 
aggression.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  capitalists  and 
speculators  are  left  to  carry  their  load,  they  will  be  unable  to  lend 
much  more;  and,  as  Russian  credit  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  through¬ 
out  Western  Europe,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Russian 
Government  to  borrow  anywhere.  It  will  then  for  lack  of  funds 
be  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  peaceful  policy,  and  we  may  hope  to 
escape  an  early  struggle  in  Central  Asia.  That  the  position  in 
Berlin  is  most  critical  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  great  capitalists 
may  be  able  to  avert  a  panic  for  a  much  longer  time  than  people 
generally  suppose;  but  that  the  panic  must  come  after  awhile  is 
certain,  unless,  as  we  have  said,  investors  in  Western  Europe  como 
to  the  relief  of  the  speculators  and  capitalists  there,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  net  the  profits  they  have  been  working  for,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  go  on  helping  the  Russian  Government  in  its 
policy  of  expansion.  Assuming  that  English  investors  are  now 
fully  enlightened,  and  will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  stories 
that  will  be  attempted  to  be  palmed  off  upon  them,  a  collapse 
must  occur  in  Berlin.  Russian  credit  will  fail  as  low  thero  as  it 
already  is  in  Loudon  and  Faria,  and  Russia  will  then  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  pay  tho  interest  upon  its  bonds.  Fora  while 
it  will  succeed,  no  doubt,  for  the  Russian  Government  is  wise 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  high  credit  and  resolute  enough  to 
do  anything  to  meet  its  engagements.  But,  if  it  cannot  borrow 
abroad,  it  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  go  on  paying  the  interest 
on  its  Foreign  Debt,  and  then  tho  inevitable  bankruptcy  must 
come.  When  that  hour  arrives  the  Government  will  have  to  settle 
as  best  it  can  with  its  own  people. 


THE  RETURN  TO  THE  LYCEUM. 

IT  is  not  always  tho  case  that  an  artist,  dramatic  or  lyric,  comes 
back  to  England  from  a  tour  in  America  showing  a  decided 
gain  in  style  and  force;  and  for  this  reason  the  very  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  Mr.  Irving’s  method  and,  consequently,  in  his  power, 
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as  exhibited  in  Ilamlet  is  the  more  welcome.  The  change  might 
he  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  actor  seems  to  have  lost,  not  the 
individual  manner  which  every  remarkable  actor  has,  hut  the  manner¬ 
ism  with  which  he  has  sometimes  been  not  unjustly  reproached. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  go  a  little  further  than  this,  and 
to  point  to  some  of  the  details  which  make  up  the  whole  change 
and  bettering  of  what  was  already  in  a  high  sense  good.  Mr. 
Irving’s  enunciation  has  gained  very  greatly  in  clearness  and 
naturalness;  the  articulation  of  each  word  is  far  more  distinct, 
and,  as  a  corollary,  the  sentences  are  better  balanced  and  carry 
more  weight,  without  losing  anything  in  fineness.  This  result 
comes,  no  doubt,  from  deeper  thought  and  study  finding  a  fuller 
and  less  embarrassed  expression  than  seemed  to  be  at  the  player’s 
command  before ;  and  in  this  statement  it  is  almost  implied  that 
his  gestures  have  acquired  a  dignity  and  a  grace  which  formerly 
appeared  to  be  intended  rather  than  attained.  What  has  just  been 
said  applies  to  almost  every  passage  of  Mr.  Irving's  Ilamlet  as  now 
given — one  exception  we  find  in  one  passage  of  the  play-scene 
— and  it  only  remains  to  touch  upon  certain  changes  which  may 
not  vary  the  general  conception  of  the  character,  but  which  do 
show  far  more  clearly  and  finely  than  before  the  force  and  poetry 
of  that  conception. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  objected  to  Mr.  Irving’s  acting  in  the 
interview  of  Hamlet  with  the  Ghost,  on  the  ground  that  his  Ilamlet 
seemed  too  entirely  unmanned  in  the  presence  of  the  Ghost,  and 
that  after  the  Ghost’s  vanishing  he  gave  a  lachrymose  prostration 
instead  of  a  wild  hysterical  gaiety.  This  is  now  altered ;  not  a 
jot  of  awe  and  passion  is  lost  by  Hamlet’s  standing  up  instead  of 
half-kneeling,  half-lying  while  he  listens  to  the  story  of  his  father’s 
murder,  and  very  much  is  gained  in  picturesqueness  and  dignity. 
In  the  same  way  the  whirling  words  which  follow  are  far  more 
telling  when  delivered,  wildly  indeed,  but  still  with  a  certain  self- 
command,  than  when  uttered,  as  they  used  to  be,  %vith  an  air  of 
painful  and  alarming  exhaustion.  They  lead  up,  too,  far  more 
impressively  to  the  striking  exit  upon  which,  ere  it  is  completed, 
the  curtain  falls. 

The  scene  in  the  second  act  with  Polonius  has  also  gained 
much  by  the  wise  restraint  which  the  actor  has  put  upon 
his  speech  and  gesture.  Here,  as  in  other  passages,  the 
spectator  feels  secure  where  he  once  felt  a  certain  doubt 
and  uneasiness.  The  words,  for  instance,  “  if  like  a  crab  you 
could  go  backwards,”  take  their  true  effect  much  the  more 
because  they  are  now  delivered  with  exactly  enough  irrelevance 
and  strangeness  of  habit,  and  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  The  same  temperance,  with  no 
loss  of  that  power  which  produces  in  the  audience  the  same 
emotion  which  the  actor  seems  to  feel,  is  preserved  through  the 
act,  in  one  line  of  which  we  detected,  as  we  thought,  a  new  and 
well-conceived  touch.  This  was  in  the  first  reply  to  Rosencrantz’s 
characteristic  and  stupid  excuse  about  the  players,  to  which  Mr. 
Irving  gave  the  emphasis,  lightly  dwelt  on,  “  He  that  plays  the 
King  shall  be  welcome;  his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me.”  The 
great  speech  at  the  end  of  the  act  was  given  with  the  same  improve¬ 
ment  of  method  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  given, 
therefore,  better  than  we  had  ever  before  heard  Mr.  Irving 
give  it.  To  say  this  is  to  say  a  good  deal.  As  much,  and  even 
more,  may  be  said  of  the  scene  with  Ophelia  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act.  Here  Mr.  Irving  showed  a  surprising  increase  of 
art  in  the  begetting  the  temperance  that  smooths  the  whirlwind 
of  passion.  The  contrast  between  the  terrifying  laugh  accom¬ 
panying  “  To  a  nunnery  go  and  quickly  too.  Farewell !  ”  and  the 
melting  pathos  of  the  “  to  a  nunnery,  go,”  in  the  following  speech 
is  in  the  highest  degree  striking.  The  only  objection  we  have  to 
the  acting  of  the  play-scene  is  that  Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  is  here  so 
carried  away  by  his  own  desires  and  emotions  that,  in  repeating 
the  Player-King’s  speeches  as  he  drags  himself  across  the  stage 
to  where  Claudius  sits,  he  drowns  the  voice  of  the  Player-King 
himself.  This  may  be  nature,  but  it  is  not  well-considered  or 
artistic.  On  the  other  hand,  “  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will, 
though  you  can  fret  me  you  cannot  play  upon  me,”  was,  merely 
by  reason  of  increase  in  judgment  and  art,  more  telling  than  it 
was  before  Mr.  Irving’s  last  journey  in  America.  So  is 
it  with  what  is  called  the  closet-scene,  and  so  with  the 
scene  in  the  churchyard,  where  Mr.  Irving  acquires  a  greater 
impressiveness  for  the  address  to  the  skull  by  standing  a  little 
apart  in  delivering  it,  while  Horatio,  with  his  back  to  the 
audience,  seems  still  to  hold  converse  with  the  Gravedigger.  So 
also  is  it  with  the  concluding  scenes,  save  in  one  point,  and  that  a 
capital  one — the  actual  death-scene.  This  was  on  Saturday  last 
far  too  long  drawn  out,  and  thus  lost  the  beautiful  and  touching 
simplicity  which  used  to  distinguish  it. 

Of  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Ophelia  we  can  say  but  few  words.  It 
was  to  our  thinking  perfect  before,  and  is,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  more  perfect  now.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said  and  no 
less. 

Other  welcome  features  in  the  performance  were  the  reappear¬ 
ances  of  Mr.  Ilowe  and  Mr.  Mead  in  Polonius  and  the  Ghost, 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alexander  as  a  romantic  and  thoroughly 
well-graced.  Laertes. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  new  merits  to  which 
we  have  directed  attention,  the  play — Hamlet  is  a  very  long  play 
even  in  the  Lyceum  stage  version — seemed  inordinately  long. 
This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  excessive  elaboration  which  comes 
of  an  excellent  motive,  even  as  a  certain  crooked  line  cometh  of 
the  cutting  of  a  cone.  At  one  point  this  elaboration,  which  has 
been  imitated  disastrously  by  other  managers  since  Mr.  Irving 


began  it,  degenerates  into  what  is,  not  only  lengthy,  but 
also  highly  offensive.  This  is  in  the  idle  and  monstrous  pomp 
of  the  funeral  of  Ophelia.  There  are  funerals  enough  in  the 
world  of  reality,  and  there  are  people  enough  in  every  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Lyceum  whose  innocent  withers  may  be  wrung  by 
the  protracted  insistence  on  the  vain  image  of  a  dreadful 
reality.  The  wretched  procession  of  men  and  children  aping 
the  solemn  rites  that  accompany,  in  the  funeral  service  of  one 
Church,  the  most  affecting  of  all  human  ceremonies  is  not  only 
“  from  the  purpose  of  playing  ”  and  of  all  true  tragedy,  but  is  in 
itself  disgustful.  These  things  are  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with, 
and  the  gaudy  mimicry  of  wbat  is  holy  should  be  abjured  for  the 
sake,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  of  art.  A  little  reflection 
should  show  Mr.  Irving  that,  in  thus  appealing  to  that  inexplicable 
love  of  pomp-fed  horror  which  Miss  Ferrier  has  so  admirably  de¬ 
scribed,  he  makes  a  call  upon  a  feeling  which  is  limited,  shallow, 
easily  exhausted,  and  to  our  better  nature  repugnant.  And  when 
all  is  said  in  this  sense,  the  fact  remains  that  the  business  drags 
out  the  play  most  intolerably. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  every  true  lover  of  dramatic  art 
will  hear  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  great  French  tragedian  M. 
Monnet-Sully,  an  illness  which  is  serious  enough  to  delay  in¬ 
definitely  the  promised  representation  of  Hamlet  at  the  Theatre 
Fraujais.  No  actor  of  such  genius  for  poetic  tragedy  had  been 
seen  on  the  Paris  stage  for  a  very  long  period — indeed,  there  had 
been  no  successor  in  the  direct  line  to  Talma  until  ho  appeared  ; 
and  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  he  should  be  struck  down 
by  illness  just  when  he  had  learnt  that  very  temperance  in  passion 
which  has  been  learnt  by  his  English  compeer.  Much  regret  will 
also  be  felt  at  the  death  of  M.  Parade,  a  veteran  and  excellent 
actor,  who  in  certain  parts — that  for  instance  of  the  elderly  rake 
in  the  Proces  Veauradieux ,  who  was  always  falling  asleep  and 
always  saying,  “  Mes  nuits  sont  bonnes  ” — was  absolutely  in¬ 
imitable. 


NEEDLEWOMEN. 

THOSE  who  visited  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  winter  of 
1882  may  remember  one  of  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures  then  ex¬ 
hibited.  It  was  a  painful  picture,  telling  a  painful  story  and 
pointing  a  yet  more  painful  moral ;  it  was,  moreover,  not  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Watts’s  peculiar  genius;  but  even  in  the 
least  emotional  nature  it  must  have  struck  a  chord  of  sympathy, 
for  it  presented  in  faithful  delineation  the  daily  toil  of  the  needle¬ 
women  of  London. 

True,  it  bore  for  its  title  a  line  from  Thomas  Hood’s  poem,  “  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,”  and  doubtless  many  of  those  who  looked  at  the 
picture,  with  a  vague  stirring  of  pity  in  their  hearts,  comforted 
their  consciences  by  recalling  the  fact  that  half  a  century  had 
passed  since  that  terrible  cry  shook  all  England,  and  in  fifty  years 
of  “  progress  ”  such  evils  must  have  found  remedies  and  relief. 
The  needlewoman  of  Hood's  time  is  now  but  a  poetic  figure 
draped  in  cheap  sentiment ;  no  one  in  these  days  of  sewing- 
machines  and  labour-saving  can  know  what  it  is  to  bend  year  after 
year  over  a  needle,  wearing  out  life  and  health  in  vain  and  fruitless 
struggles  for  a  livelihood.  So  we  say  thoughtlessly,  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  truth,  to  the  misery  and  want,  the  starvation  and 
despair  that  surround  us,  embraced  in  one  class — the  poor  needle¬ 
women  of  London. 

To  a  thoughtful  mind  the  position  of  employer  and  employed 
is  always  a  subject  of  grave  interest ;  and  that  in  this  case  this 
position  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  both  parties  is  easily  shown 
by  practical  demonstration.  At  a  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  General  Registry  of  Needle¬ 
women,  this  question  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  many 
very  interesting  facts  were  told  by  the  ladies  of  the  Committee, 
and  read  from  letters  and  reports  furnished  by  the  needlewomen 
themselves,  whose  unvarnished  words  needed  no  poetry  or  romance 
to  add  to  their  significance.  Rut  before  entering  upon  this  phase 
of  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  gain  a  little  insight  into  the 
objects  and  working  of  the  General  Registry  of  Needlewomen. 

In  October  last  several  ladies,  who  had  given  much  thought  to 
the  condition  of  women  living  by  the  use  of  their  needle,  and  the 
great  need  there  was  that  some  way  of  permanent  benefit  should 
be  devised  for  this  class  of  workers,  formed  themselves  into  a 
Committee,  and  opened  an  office  where  needlewomen  of  all  degrees 
could  register  their  names,  terms,  and  capabilities,  and  thus  esta¬ 
blish  a  cheap  means  of  advertisement  and  of  direct  communication 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Accordingly  rooms 
were  taken  at  No.  8  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  and  the 
work  was  begun.  Within  five  months  410  women  have  registered 
their  names  upon  the  books,  1 2  have  obtained  permanent  places, 
and  175  have  been  employed  for  different  periods  of  time,  while 
very  many  others  have  received  work  through  a  special  book 
which  is  kept  for  the  registration  of  Ladies’  Guilds  and  Working 
Women’s  Associations,  by  which  means  extra  hands  can  at  any 
time  be  supplied,  or  work  taken  from  such  Associations  whose 
rules  allow  of  so  doing.  In  this  way  the  Registry  has  worked 
most  satisfactorily  in  connexion  with  such  Societies  as  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  the  Working  Ladies’  Guild,  Grosvenor 
Road,  the  Co-operative  Needlewoman’s  Association,  Ilolborn, 
the  Working  Women’s  Co-operative  Association,  Shadwell,  the 
Hackney  Needlewomen's  Association,  and  the  Gaddesten  School, 
Great  Berkhamstead. 
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The  books  of  the  Registry  comprise  all  classes  of  needlework, 
from  art  embroidery  and  line  plain  linen-work  to  upholstering, 
dressmaking,  and  tailoring.  A  small  fee  is  required  from  both 
parties,  threepence  from  the  applicant  for  work  and  threepence  or 
sixpence  from  the  employer,  according  to  the  tested  qualities  of 
the  worker  engaged.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  Registry 
will  prove  self-supporting;  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  so  become  as 
it  is  more  widely  known  and  the  demand  for  workers  increases.  At 
present  the  very  small  registration  fees  cannot  cover  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  ;  such  expenses  and  the  working  of  the  office  fall  consequently 
upon  the  Committee.  For  this  reason,  and  to  spread  a  wider  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  aims  and  to  awaken  a  keener  sympathy  in  the  public  heart, 
the  general  meeting  referred  to  was  convened  ;  and  the  report  of 
the  short  six  months  of  the  Registry’s  existence  is  so  satisfactory 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  has  the 
real  good  of  the  working  classes  at  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  that  through  it  one  great  result  is  at  once 
accomplished — direct  communication  between  the  worker  and 
employer,  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the  middleman, 
always  an  obstacle  in  the  paths  of  all  who  seek  employment. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  deeply  into  this  vexed  question. 
That  such  a  class  of  tax-masters,  known  as  “  sweaters,”  does 
abound,  is  an  evil  that  speaks  for  itself,  and  an  evil  that  can  only 
be  eradicated  by  a  concerted  and  co-operative  movement  of  all 
Associations,  Guilds,  and  Societies  that  have  for  their  aims  the 
helping  and  raising  of  poor  needlewomen.  The  principle  cf 
agency  is  of  itself  aright  and  just  one;  it  has  its  practical  and 
useful  side  when  rightly  directed,  and  has  become  a  recognized 
fact  in  all  commercial  operations  as  in  domestic  dealings;  but 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  any  medium  lies  the  kernel  of 
the  matter,  and  how  to  prevent  such  use  from  developing  into 
abuse  is  a  question  of  growing  importance.  A  practical  evil 
needs  a  practical  reform,  and  this  is  what  the  Registry  seeks  to 
accomplish.  It  is  for  this  that  it  solicits  not  money,  not  senti¬ 
mental  sympathy,  but  practical  help  in  work  and  in  co-operation 
with  its  members. 

As  a  result  of  this  first  venture,  a  work-room  has  lately 
been  established  by  the  Committee  at  14  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  where  between  twenty  and  thirty  women  are  now 
daily  employed.  This  branch  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  is 
worked  on  a  co-operative  basis,  pays  its  own  expenses,  and  gives  a 
good  fair  wage  to  those  employed.  The  Committee  look  forward  to 
establishing  like  work-rooms  in  the  different  districts  of  London, 
and,  indeed,  all  through  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  words  and  letters  of  needlewomen 
will  best  put  forward  their  present  position : — 

Having  been  asked  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  working  life  of  women  in 
London,  I  ain  reminded  of  some  who  were  my  companions  in  a  large  esta¬ 
blishment.  They  came  long  distances  to  earn  a  bare  existence.  1  have 
known  women  to  start  from  their  homes,  winter  and  summer  alike,  at 
four  a. si.,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  including  bank 
Holiday.  They  were  obliged,  when  living  in  the  suburbs,  to  start  thus 
early  to  catch  the  workmen’s  train,  though  this  added  two  profitless  hours 
to  tfieir  time  in  London.  They  had  in  many  cases  a  big  bundle  of  over¬ 
night  work  to  carry  for  one  or  two  miles,  encountering  often  wet  and 
stormy  weather,  and,  what  perhaps  they  dreaded  more,  a  keen  east  wind. 
They  arrived  at  our  place  of  work  at  6.30,  and  as,  of  course,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  changing  their  clothes,  that  morning  walk  sometimes  laid 
the  foundation  of  disease.  The  variations  of  temperature  in  the  factories 
and  workrooms  arc  also  often  most  trying.  I  may  mention  that  lately,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  one  of  our  workers  brought  in  a  thermometer;  we  found 
that  it  rose  to  3o°.  The  working  hours  are  from  eight  to  six.  We  do  not 
at  all  complain  of  their  length,  if  only  we  could  in  that  time  earn  enough 
to  live  by  ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  we  find  impossible.  Some  part  of  our 
work  entails  a  considerable  physical  elfort.  The  usual  hour  is  allowed  for 
dinner,  and,  as  ours  is  piece-work,  we  can  have  a  few  minutes  for  tea.  As 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  work,  prices  necessarily  vary,  and  I  cannot 
say  what  is  the  average  wage,  but  the  expression  1  have  already  used  of  a 
bare  existence  is,  1  know,  the  truth.  T  he  greater  number  to  eke  cut  tins 
existence  arc  obliged  to  lake  some  work  overnight.  If  we  can  lay  it  down 
at  eleven  o’clock  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  indeed,  but  1  know  many 
who  sit  up  regularly  two  nights  in  every  week.  In  this  struggle  the  weak 
ones  must  go  down.  Some  among  us  are  unable  with  the  utmost  economy 
to  lay  by  even  a  halfpenny  a  week.  Those  who  have  machines,  if  they 
can  keep  their  health,  sre  able  to  save  something.  The  half-holiday  on 
Saturday  is  our  opportunity  for  keeping  our  rooms  in  order,  and  where 
there  are  children  to  attend  to  there  is  always  washing,  and  Sunday  is 
mending  and  ironing  day.  For  the  tirst  eight  years  of  my  work  in  that 
establishment  I  did  not  open  a  book  and  l  hardly  took  a  pen  in  ray  hand. 
Few  perhaps,  except  working-women,  know  the  weariness,  the  dread  of 
what  next  week  may  bring,  which  weighs  upon  many.  For  myself,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  1  joined  one  of  the  Women’s  Trade-Unions,  formed  bv  tho 
W  omen’s  Provident  League,  and  the  sense  of  sympathy  and  support  which 
it  gave  me  has  made  life  changed,  and  i  would  lose  no  opportunity  of 
urging  on  other  working-women  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  same 
comfort. 

This  is  the  plain  language  of  a  woman  who  supports  lierseu  by 
her  needle,  who  is  more  than  ordinarily  educated,  and  011  whose 
mind  and  heart  the  sorrows  of  her  class  have  left  ineffaceable  traces. 
Iler  “  Club  ”  is  her  only  resource,  and  there  she  seeks  distraction 
from  tho  monotony  and  pain  of  Iter  life  by  engaging  in  abstract 
questions.  A  lady  who  visits  her  says  her  favourite  topics  are 
“  harmony  and  its  laws  in  colour  and  sound  ;  the  laws  of  likeness 
and  dillerence  in  nature  ;  anything  that  sours  fur  away  above  tho 
click  of  the  sewing-machine  and  the  clatter  of  the  workroom.'’ 

In  this  connexion,  also,  a  few  items  from  an  authenticated  scale 
of  prices  will  be  instructive.  The  w  rst  work  is  contracted  for 
by  the  men  and  women  “  sweaters,”  and  by  them  given  out  to  the 
most  wretched  class  of  women  at  9c/.  to  is.  a  day.  The  workers 
take  their  meal  with  them,  and  eat  it  at  the  “  sweater's”  house — 
“  they  are  hardly  allowed  to  breathe.”  l’olice  clothing  forms  a 


large  item  of  “  contracted  ”  work  ;  the  cloth  covers  for  the  helmets 
are  made  by  women  at  is.  to  is.  6d.  a  dozen,  they  furnishing 
their  own  silk  for  the  stitching.  In  South  London  button-holino- 
is  a  large  industry,  done  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  the  dozen  holes 
of  the  commoner  class,  2 d.  or  2 id.  the  better  sort,  the  workers  to 
furnish  their  own  cotton  at  2 id.  a  reel.  A  quick  worker  can  do 
ten  holes  of  the  commonest  class  in  an  hour;  her  whole  wage 
not  amounting  to  id.  an  hour,  or  is.  a  day. 

Ladies’  linen  is  the  worst  paid  of  all  needlework,  and  one 
woman,  after  applyiug  for  work  at  a  large  establishment  and 
hearing  the  rate  of  payment,  refused  to  take  it,  saying  she  “  might 
as  well  starve  without  work  as  with  it.”  At  the  Docks  and 
Ratcliffe  Highway  hoot-finishing  gives  much  employment  to 
women  and  girls,  who  can  earn  si.vpe?ice  a  week  by  sitting  close  at 
it  every  day.  Tailoring  is  another  class  of  woman's  work ;  the 
pay  for  boys’  coats  is  10 d.  to  is.  41/. ;  two  good  quick  workers  can 
make  three  of  these  a  day,  being  an  average  of  3s.  to  be  divided 
between  them,  and  they  must  provide  the  “  trimmings,”  silks, 
bindings,  cotton,  &c.  Men's  and  boys’  trousers  fetch  from  4!^. 
to  10 d.,  and  these  are  all  considered  good  prices.  Here,  also,  the 
middleman  contracts  for  complete  suits  by  the  thousand,  and 
gives  6 d.,  8 d.,  and  10 d.  for  having  them  made. 

These  isolated  facts  can  be  augmented  by  scores  of  instances 
where  the  pay  is  even  worse  and  the  work  harder.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  of  needlewomen 
most  requiring  help  is  that  of  the  tested,  trained,  professional 
worker,  whose  whole  life  has  been  an  apprenticeship  to  her  trade, 
rather  than  that  of  those  who  take  up  their  needle  when  all  other 
resources  fail,  as  a  ladylike  employment,  and  one  not  repugnant 
to  their  “  woman  nature.”  In  such  an  organization  as  the  Registry 
the  best  work  will  always  command  the  best  wage,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  earnest,  faithful,  experienced  needlewoman  must  reap  the 
greater  benefit. 

To  help  those  who  help  themselves,  to  remedy  in  some  manner 
the  misery  of  our  poor  needlewomen,  to  open  co-operative  branches, 
to  raise  the  wage  paid  for  work  to  some  commensurate  compensa¬ 
tion,  to  provide  work,  and  to  be  the  honest  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  worker  and  employer,  are  the  practical  objects  of  the 
Registry  of  Needlewomen. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

rpiIE  Two  Thousand  Guineas  is  one  of  the  greatest  three-year- 
-L  old  races  of  the  season,  but  its  winners  do  not  always  turn 
out  to  be  great  horses.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  win  Derbys, 
and  many  of  them  distinguish  themselves  in  other  great  races ;  but 
when  we  compare  the  list  of  Two  Thousand  winners  with  those  of 
the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  we  must  certainly  give 
the  preference  to  the  two  latter.  Even  the  Ascot  Cup  has  been  won 
by  horses  that  have  been,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  better  than  the 
winners  of  the  Two  Thousand ;  and  one  or  two  other  races  cun 
show  lists  of  winners  which  run  that  of  the  Two  Thousand  very 
close.  Although  the  first  Two  Thousand  was  run  early  in  the 
current  century,  the  race  is  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than  the 
Derby  ;  and,  whereas  the  subscriptions  to  the  latter  race  have,  for 
many  years,  been  much  oftener  over  than  under  two  hundred,  tho 
subscriptions  to  the  Two  Thousand  have  only  exceeded  one  hun¬ 
dred  on  three  occasions.  There  can  be  no  comparison,  again,  be¬ 
tween  the  crowds  which  attend  the  Derby,  tho  St.  Leger,  or  the 
Ascot  Cup  and  those  that  go  to  the  Two  Thousand,  much  as  the 
attendance  at  Newmarket  has  increased  of  late  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Two  Thousaud  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  bo,  a  very 
favourite  race  among  good  sportsmen  ;  in  our  opinion,  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  Derby,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  tho 
day  is  concerned,  and  even  on  Wednesday  last,  although  tho  day 
was  damp  aud  chilly,  the  race  was  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  late  Two  Thousand  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  last  autumn,  and  to  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  a  race  run  over 
tho  last  three-quarters  of  the  Two  Thousand  course.  Several  good 
public  performers  were  to  run  for  it ;  but  the  most  talked  about  of 
all  the  starters  was  an  unnamed  colt  by  Sterling  out  of  Casuistry, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  this  colt,  ns  everybody 
now  knows,  was  destined  to  win  the  Two  Thousand.  Cora,  who  had 
then  shown  some  of  the  best  two-yenr-old  form  of  the  season,  wits 
heavily  weighted  ;  Royul  Hampton,  although  ho  had  run  well,  had 
too  olten  been  only  placed,  aud  his  wind  lay  under  suspicion ;  Melton 
was  carrying  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  race;  Lonely  had  won 
half  a  dozen  races,  but  had  lost  seven  ;  and  the  only  other  starter 
of  whom  much  notice  was  taken  was  the  French  colt  Xaiutrailles, 
by  Flageolet,  who,  like  the  Casuistry  colt,  was  running  for  the 
first  time.  After  a  great  deal  of  betting,  the  Casuistry  colt  aud 
Cora  started  equal  favourites,  the  next  in  favour  being  Xaiutrailles. 
Melton  won  by  half  a  length  from  Xaiutrailles,  and  the  Casuistry 
colt  and  Royal  Hampton  ran  a  dead  heat  for  third  place,  a  length 
and  a  hall'  behind  Xaiutrailles.  The  Casuistry  colt  ran  in  a  very 
raw  fushion,  as  horses  often  do  when  racing  lor  the  first  time  iu 
public,  and  many  people  made  excuses  for  his  defeat  011  this 
ground  ;  but  his  owner  appeared  to  be  disappointed  with  him,  for 
bo  sold  him  not  long  ul'terwards  to  Mr.  Hrodrick  Cloete.  llis 
next,  and  only  other  public  appearance  last  season,  was  l'or  the 
Dewhurst  Plate,  for  which  ho  cauie  out  under  tho  name  of 
Paradox.  This  time  Xaintrailles  was  made  first  favourite  ; 
Paradox  was  second,  and  Cora  was  third  favourite.  Paradox 
had  the  advantage  of  Archer’s  splendid  riding,  aud  he  won  by 
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three  lengths ;  and  Cora,  who  had  been  unplaced  for  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  ran  second,  four  lengths  in  front  of  Xaintrailles.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  problem  for  racing  men — a  problem  which,  we  may 
add,  has  not  been  solved  even  by  the  result  of  the  Two  Thousand. 
Was  the  result  of  the  Dewhurst  Plate  owing  to  Xaintrailles  not  run¬ 
ning  up  to  his  true  form  ? — Cora’s  reversed  position  with  him  to  some 
extent  supported  this  theory — or  was  Paradox’s  running  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  untrue,  and  would  he  have  beaten  Melton,  and 
won  that  race,  if  he  had  then  run  up  to  his  real  form  ?  On  these 
questions  there  was  much  disagreement,  and  opinions  were  so 
equally  divided,  that  six  months  afterwards  Melton  and  Paradox 
were  equal  favourites  for  the  Derby  at  6  to  i.  Melton,  however, 
was  not  in  the  Two  Thousand,  so  Paradox  became  a  singularly 
strong  favourite  for  that  race  ;  during  the  Craven  meeting  he  was 
backed  at  evens,  and  odds  were  freely  laid  on  him  at  Epsom  and 
Sandown.  So  strong  a  favourite  was  he  that  the  Two  Thousand 
was  declared  to  be  a  most  uninteresting  race  ;  it  was  spoken  of  as 
“  a  certainty  for  Paradox,”  and  3  to  1  was  laid  on  him  at  the 
start.  But  there  were  people  who  thought  that  Paradox  ran 
some  risk  from  Child  of  the  Mist,  a  colt  by  Blair  Athol  out  of 
Ma  Belle.  This  colt’s  first  race  had  been  in  a  Biennial  at  Ascot, 
when  he  ran  a  very  moderate  second  to  Luminary.  Now  excuses 
had  been  made  for  Paradox's  first  defeat,  and  the  same  indulgence 
was  claimed  for  Child  of  the  Mist — there  is  a  sort  of  “  first  fault  ” 
on  the  Turf  as  well  as  at  Eton,  and  Child  of  the  Mist  had  won 
his  second  race  in  good  style  from  Langwell,  Golden  Ray,  Match 
Girl,  Present  Times,  and  Ierne.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Ierne,  all  these  horses  won  races.  Langwell  won  three  races,  in  j 
one  of  them  beating  Royal  Hampton  ;  Golden  Ray  won  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  a  race  worth  more  than  eleven 
hundred  pounds  ;  Match  Girl  won  a  race  in  which  she  beat  Lang¬ 
well  by  three  lengths,  to  say  nothing  of  running  within  half  a  , 
length  of  Melton  himself  for  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot ;  and  Pre¬ 
sent  Times  won  a  couple  of  races,  and  was  placed  as  often  as  seven 
times.  Child  of  the  Mist  was  considered  by  some  critics  to  be 
rather  light  in  his  middle-piece  and  a  little  “  leggy  ” ;  but  he  has 
beautiful  shoulders,  and  he  is  a  big  horse  with  plenty  of  length ; 
so  it  was  thought  by  many  racing  men  that  from  his  make  and  his 
free  movement  in  his  gallop  he  would  be  just  the  sort  of  horse  to 
shine  over  the  Rowley  Mile. 

Langwell’s  form  last  season  had  been  very  unequal ;  but  the 
best  of  it  had  been  a  little  below  that  of  several  other  two-year- 
olds.  This  spring  he  had  disappointed  his  backers  by  collapsing  at 
the  critical  moment,  after  starting  first  favourite  and  running  very 
well  up  to  a  very  late  part  of  the  race,  in  the  Biennial  at  the  Craven 
Meeting,  and  there  were  reports  that  he  had  become  a  roarer.  Lord 
Charles  had  won  a  race  last  year,  but  his  other  performances  did 
not  entitle  him  to  favouritism.  This  season  he  had  been  unplaced 
for  the  Crawfurd  Plate,  and  his  chance  of  winning  the  Two 
Thousand  appeared  small,  although  he  is  a  fine  muscular  colt  and 
may  win  many  races.  The  colt  by  Kisber  out  of  Chopette  had 
begun  bis  racing  career  by  winning  the  Halnaker  Stakes  at 
Goodwood,  in  a  field  of  ten  two-year-olds.  On  the  following  day 
he  had  been  the  last  of  a  field  of  three,  in  a  race  won  by  Langwell, 
but  he  was  giving  weight  to  each  of  his  opponents.  In  September 
he  was  beaten  a  neck  by  Lonely  when  giving  her  a  pound,  but 
it  was  a  hard-fought  race ;  and  in  October  he  was  third  to 
Aladdin  and  Cartago  when  giving  2st.  to  the  former  and  3  st.  to  the 
latter,  and,  as  he  was  close  up,  his  defeat  was  very  far  from  being  a 
disgrace.  Two  stone  is  an  enormous  allowance,  especially  to  a 
horse  that  won  three  races  and  was  placed  three  times  during  the 
season,  and  3  st.  to  ahorse  that  won  a  race  and  was  placed  twice 
was  an  even  greater  concession.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Xaintrailles  had  been  sent  to  France,  for  although  his  chance  of 
beating  Paradox  might  not  have  been  a  hopeful  one,  his  public 
form  was  far  better  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  We  should 
also  like  to  have  seen  Luminary  take  part  in  the  race.  As  he  is  in 
the  same  stable  with  Paradox,  his  trainer  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  his  chances  of  beating  that  horse,  but  his  public  form 
of  last  season  had  been  highly  creditable,  and  he  had  beaten  Melton 
at  even  weights.  Then  there  was  St.  Honorat,  for  whom  Lord 
Calthorpe  had  given  4,000  guineas  last  October.  Surely  if  he 
were  sound  and  worth  such  a  price,  he  should  have  had  a  chance 
for  the  Two  Thousand  ;  but  for  some  cause  or  other  he  was  not 
forthcoming.  It  seemed  as  if  all  things  had  combined  together 
to  make  the  Two  Thousand  of  1885  an  uninteresting  race,  and  it 
was  talked  of  as  if  it  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  walk 
over. 

Many  people  bought  tickets  for  the  Birdcage  with  the  sole 
object  of  having  a  good  look  at  one  horse,  but  that  particular  horse 
was  not  there,  for  Paradox  was  saddled  in  the  quiet  Ditch  stables, 
away  from  the  crowd  and  the  noise.  The  seven  starters — the 
smallest  field  that  has  run  for  the  Two  Thousand  for  more  than 
thirty  years — were  soon  off,  and  as  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
bill  Paradox  was  leading.  Child  of  the  Mist  began  to  run  wearily 
on  the  descent,  and  before  they  entered  the  Dip  everything  was  well 
beaten  except  the  favourite  and  the  Chopette  colt.  As  they  came 
out  of  the  Abingdon  Bottom  Archer  held  the  lead  on  Paradox,  and 
Cannon  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  him  on  the 
Chopette  colt.  On  the  way  up  the  hill  Cannon  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  the  winning-post  the  two  horses 
ran  side  by  side  so  closely  as  to  be  almost  touching  each  other.  It 
was  a  magnificent  finish,  and  the  two  jockeys,  who  are  generally 
considered  the  most  accomplished  on  the  Turf,  had  to  use  all  their 
skill.  Nobody  but  the  judge  himself  could  be  quite  certain  of  the  ' 
result  when  the  horses  flashed  past  the  post,  and  he  decided  that  j 


Paradox  had  won  by  a  head.  Whether  the  favourite  would  have  won 
if  the  course  had  been  a  few  yards  longer;  whether  on  this  particular 
occasion  Archer  may  have  ridden  with  rather  more  judgment 
than  Cannon ;  and  whether  Paradox  or  the  Chopette  colt  was  the 
better  trained  of  the  pair,  are  questions  likely  to  lead  to  much 
discussion  among  racing-men ;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  after  promising  to  be  the  dullest  Two  Thousand  on  record, 
the  race  was  one  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  and  that  before  the 
bold  backers  of  the  favourite  had  the  satisfaction  of  winning  their 
money,  they  enjoyed  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  terror  which  make  horse-racing  delightful.  More¬ 
over,  the  result  of  the  Two  Thousand  has  made  the  approaching 
Derby  a  far  more  interesting  affair  than  it  had  promised  to  be. 

The  Poule  d’Essai,  which  in  England  generally  goes  by  the 
name  of  “  The  French  Two  Thousand,”  was  run  on  Sunday  last  at 
the  Paris  races.  As  much  as  5  to  1  was  laid  on  Xaintrailles,  who 
had  only  two  opponents.  Wood,  who  had  ridden  three  winners 
on  the  previous  day  at  Sandown,  rode  the  favourite,  and  won  in 
a  canter.  A  little  later  in  the  season  we  hope  to  see  the  battle 
between  the  winners  of  the  French  and  English  Two  Thousands, 
of  which  we  have  been  disappointed  this  week. 


THE  WATER-COLOURS. 

11. 

THE  exhibition  at  the  Institute  has  more  diversity  and  a  higher 
average  achievement  than  for  several  years  past.  Even 
artists  whose  limitations  had  become  well  recognized  show  less 
repetition  than  usual,  and  contribute  to  the  variety  and  freshness 
that  are  agreeable  features  of  the  show.  Mr.  Caton  Woodville 
abandons  military  episodes ;  Mr.  Clausen  makes  quite  a  new  de¬ 
parture  ;  Mr.  Abbey’s  work  possesses  the  unwonted  charm  of 
distinctive,  specialized  colour ;  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgmau  makes  a 
rare  and  happy  excursion  into  pure  sentiment,  and  the  like  grace 
gives  additional  interest  to  Mr.  Elgood’s  studies  of  old  gardens  and 
alleys.  Mr.  H.  R.  Steer,  Mr.  Iluson,  and  other  recent  members, 
also  show  the  healthy  stimulus  that  enlarges  the  vision  and  braces 
the  faculties.  The  mere  forsaking  of  old  grooves,  even  though  the 
movement  is  not  necessarily  progress,  is  something  worth  record, 
and  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  present  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  D.  Liuton 
sends  no  important  composition,  but  is  fully  represented  by  two 
admirable  character-portraits,  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
he  has  produced.  These  are  “  Rose  Bradwardine  ”  (464)  and 
“  Waverley  ”  (444).  We  can  scarcely  accept  the  latter  as  an 
imaginative  presentment  of  Scott’s  hero  ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
period,  with  the  requisite  gallantry,  but  is  far  too  manly  and  re¬ 
solute,  too  noble  and  composed.  He  is  a  man  of  decision  and  ripe 
powers,  not  the  immature  and  fickle  youth.  This  objection  is 
purely  sentimental  and  literary,  and  does  not  affect  the  artistif 
qualities  of  a  most  luminous  and  expressive  drawing.  Both  it  an'd 
its  companion,  the  engaging,  merry -hearted  Rose,  have  wonderful 
picturesque  force,  the  romantic  quality  that  is  potent  with  at¬ 
traction.  This  winning  grace  is  combined  with  the  highest 
technical  skill,  depth,  and  richness  of  colour,  and  a  mastery  of 
harmony  which  in  itself  is  an  unfailing  allurement. 

Mr.  Abbey’s  “An  Old  Song  ”  (294)  expresses  a  touching  senti¬ 
ment  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  charm.  The  play  of  light,  the 
disposition  of  the  figures,  and  the  ensemble  of  the  old-fashioned 
interior  are  very  skilful.  In  the  centre  a  tall  young  girl  accom¬ 
panies  her  song  on  the  harp ;  in  one  corner  are  two  elderly  fola, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  music,  muse  of  past  days,  the  old 
man  pressing  the  hand  of  the  old  lady,  who  shares  his  mournful 
yet  pleasant  retrospection.  The  reverie  in  her  face,  the  pathos  of 
his  inclined  figure,  the  unconscious  absorption  of  the  singer,  are 
admirably  simple  and  natural.  Mr.  H.  R.  Steer’s  work  is  always 
earnest  and  sincere.  In  “  Evicted  ”  (347)  he  depicts  an  incident 
of  the  streets  with  vivid  force  and  stern  uncompromising  truth. 
Such  work  has  permanent  vitality.  Mr.  John  White,  in  his 
“  Surrey  Colts  ”  (178),  gives  a  study  of  boys  in  pleasanter  circum¬ 
stances  than  the  squalor  of  Mr.  Steer’s  little  drama.  In  the  dusky 
glow  of  summer  evening  the  village  boys  play  cricket  on  the  un¬ 
frequented  highway.  The  scene  is  suffused  with  unfathomable 
wealth  of  colour  ;  the  mystery  aud  poetry  of  twilight,  of  sky  yet 
lambent  and  the  gathering  gloom  of  night,  are  rendered  with 
extraordinary  force.  Scarcely  less  subtle,  and  fully  as  impressive, 
is  Mr.  Clausen’s  “  Harvest  Evening  ”  (518),  with  the  last  flame  of 
sunset  touching  the  sheaves  and  the  harvesters — a  drawing  full  of 
sympathetic  insight.  The  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Wirgman 
treats  his  subject  is  the  chief  source  of  the  charm  in  his  drawing 
of  two  young  lovers  exchanging  trustful  confidences.  “  Heaven’s 
Gate  ”  (748)  is  a  figurative  title  expressive  of  the  bliss  of 
this  young  pair,  and  the  sentiment  is  illustrated  with  grace  and 
fervour.  The  slight  constraint  of  the  young  man’s  attitude  is  one 
of  those  little  touches  of  nature  which  many  good  artists  would 
have  been  careful  to  avoid,  yet  it  is  of  the  essence  of  truth. 

Mr.  Charles  Green  returns  to  congenial  work  in  illustrating 
Dickens.  His  “  Nelly  and  her  Grandfather  at  the  Races”  (627)  is 
one  of  his  finest  drawings,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  unapproached  by 
anything  of  the  kind  in  modern  English  art.  It  is  singularly 
happy  in  composition,  in  the  vivacity  and  animation  of  the  figures, 
in  variety  and  piquancy  and  vraisemblance.  The  absolute  absence 
of  artifice  is  delightful ;  the  hall-scared  yet  interested  look  of  the 
old  man,  the  appealing  expression  of  little  Nell,  are  finely  cha¬ 
racterized.  Separated  from  the  buoyant  holiday  humour  of  the 
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throng’  around,  they  are  not  divorced  from  it  by  any  melodramatic 
insistence  of  the  fact.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  composition  is 
excellently  preserved.  Mr.  Frank  Dadd  in  his  delighttul  manner 
depicts  with  great  humour  a  visit  to  a  phrenologist  in  “  The  Boy 
What  will  he  become  ?  ”  (412).  With  a  humour  not  less  graphic 
Mr.  Joseph  Nash  is  equally  entertaining  in  “  The  Tithe  Pig  ”(512). 
Less  deliberately  decorative  in  style  than  usual,  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
shows  all  his  wonted  grace  and  elegance  in  “  Pan  Pipes  ”  (47),  a 
quaint  and  pretty  essay  in  pure  pastoral.  Among  marine  pieces 
Mr.  Napier  Hemy  contributes  one  of  his  freshest  and  brightest 
pictures,  fishermen  at  work  in  a  shoal  of  pilchards  (192).  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie  is  also  seen  at  his  best  and  strongest  in  “  The  ‘  City 
of  Rochester ’  Discharging ”  (523),  and  “The  ‘Providence’  Ke- 
pairing”(7ii).  . 

In  pure  landscape  the  exhibition  is  not  quite  equal  to  last 
year’s  show.  Mr.  Thomas  Collier's  “Near  Burley”  (734),.  with 
many  fine  qualities,  is  a  little  unsatisfactory  in  the  sky,  in  the 
vaporous  texture  of  the  clouds.  Mr.  H.  G.  Iline  sends  many  fine 
drawings,  exquisite  in  tone  and  colour  aud  in  vague  di  aphanous 
effects  of  mist  and  distance.  Mr.  Claude  Hayes  combines  land¬ 
scape  with  a  stirring  presentment  of  gipsy  life  in  his  vivacious  and 
clever  “Changing  Quarters”  (158).  Mr.  Keelev  Ilalswelles 
“  Christchurch,  Hant3  ”  (950)  is  glaringly  false,  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Macbeth  cannot  he  commended  for  his  slovenly  reduction  of  his 
landscape,  “  A  Fen  Farm”  (825).  Mr.  Huson,  Mr.  Aumonier, 
Mr.  T.  Pyne,  and  Mr.  Wimperis  show  sound  aud  representative 
work.  Mr.  Fulleylove’s  “  Narcissus  ”  (479),  a  bronze  statue  in  a 
garden,  is  a  notable  example  of  technical  skill,  the  tone  and  texture 
of  the  metal  being  marvellously  realized.  Lastly,  we  must  note 
Mr.  Caffieri's  “  Shutting  the  Lock-gates  ”  (286)  and  “  Cookham 
Lock  ”  (168),  both  delicately  harmonized,  the  latter  a  beautiful 
impression  of  broad  beamless  light,  silvery  atmosphere,  and  wan 
water. 


THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

WE  have  already  said  something  about  the  Bill  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  has  just  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  this  Bill  is  not  one  to  be  dismissed  with  a  single 
comment.  If  it  were  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  be 
strictly  enforced  (as  every  law  ought  to  be,  under  pain  of  stulti¬ 
fying  the  Legislature),  it  would  mean  nothing  less  than  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  to  hundreds  of  unhappy  creatures,  driven, 
as  they  would  be  by  Clause  9,  from  the  streets  to  their  homes : 
then  by  Clause  12  from  these  homes,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  are  “  brothels,”  back  to  the  streets ;  then  from  the  streets  to 
prison;  and,  finally,  from  prison,  to  starvation. 

So  much  for  the  cruelty  of  this  measure ;  we  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  point  out  a  few  of  its  no  less  enormous  absurdities. 
In  the  first  place,  it  attempts  to  effect  a  thing  which  all  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  have  hitherto  recognized  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  and  which  most  of  them  have  held  to  be  undesirable, 
the  total  suppression  of  prostitution  in  its  widest  sense,  including 
every  form  of  illicit  intercourse  between  the  two  sexes.  The 
second  flagrant  absurdity  which  occurs  to  us  lies  in  the  absence 
of  any  proper  means  of  carrying  out  one  of  its  most  important  pro¬ 
visions,  that  which  is  embodied  in  Clause  9,  and  which  makes  it  a 
penal  offence  for  a  man  to  address  a  woman,  or  a  woman  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  man,  for  an  immoral  purpose.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  the  police,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  say  ing  any¬ 
thing  against  them  when  we  assert  that  they  are  men  like  other 
men.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  much  the  same  as  soldiers,  except 
that  their  discipline  issomewhat  less  severe;  and  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  proposal  to  entrust  the  superintendence  of  public 
morals  in  the  streets  of  London  to  the  privates  of  the  Foot  Guards 
or  of  the  Household  Cavalry  ? 

AVe  trust  to  the  police  to  protect  us  against  murder,  burglary, 
and  dynamite,  because  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  mur¬ 
derers, burglars,  and  dynamiters  out  of  the  force,  but  we  have  never 
heard  that  chastity  was  required  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to 
it.  The  loves  of  the  policeman  with  the  cook  and  the  parlour¬ 
maid  have  long  afforded  materials  for  the  caricaturist  in  the 
comic  papers,  and  but  for  the  decorum  which  invariably  and 
happily  characterizes  such  publications  in  this  country,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  walked  in  London 
by  night  and  kept  his  eyes  open  that  similar  and  truer  pictures 
might  be  inspired  by  the  less  avowable  loves  of  the  policeman. 
To  execute  such  functions  as  those  entrusted  by  this  Bill  to  the 
police,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  body  of  men  like  the 
military  religious  orders  of  the  middle  ages,  bound  by  vows  of 
contineney,  or  some  sort  of  female  Amazonian  scarecrow  brigade, 
such  as  was  suggested  two  years  ago  iu  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Truro;  or  else  to  impose  upon  the  present  and  future 
members  of  the  actual  police  force  the  peculiar  qualification  re¬ 
quired  of  the  guardians  of  Oriental  harems.  But,  even  supposing 
a  suilicient  force  ot  persons — ma.-culine,  feminine,  or  neuter  to 
be  organized,  how  are  those  persons  to  distinguish  between  s. di¬ 
citations  for  immoral  purposes  and  ordinary  legitimate  greetings:* 
For  large  classes  of  the  population  the  streets  are  what  their 
Lordships'  drawing-rooms  are  to  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
daughters.  Young  women  employed  in  shops  or  iu  domestic 
service  have  no  other  place  in  which  to  meet  young  men  who  may 
be  paying  them  strictly  honourable  attentions,  and  yet  under  this 
law  any  poor  girl  who  may  be  waiting  for  her  sweetheart  may 


be  carried  off  by  the  police  and  locked  up  for  the  night.  This 
idea  was  treated  lightly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  said 
that  even  in  such  a  case  no  great  harm  would  be  done,  because, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  against  the  girl,  or  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  evidence  in  her  favour,  she  would  be  discharged  by 
the  magistrate  in  the  morning.  We  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a 
trifling  matter.  We  wish  to  have  proper  order  and  decorum 
maintained  in  the  streets,  but  we  say  deliberately  that  we  would 
see  them  crowded  with  the  vilest  of  "the  vile,  and  every  passenger 
exposed  to  the  most  disgusting  solicitations,  rather  than  that 
innocent  girls  should  be  dragged  off  to  undergo  for  one  night  the 
horrors  of  preventive  imprisonment,  horrors  which  can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  visit  the  cells  of  a 
police-station,  and  which  probably  can  be  fully  realized  only  by 
those  who  have  been  their  involuntary  tenants.  Such  a  night 
might  easily  be  the  death  of  a  delicate  girl,  and  her  fate  would 
perhaps  be  envied  by  others  whose  more  robust  constitutions 
might  enable  them  to  survive  the  physical  suffering,  but  whose 
subsequent  lives  would  be  for  ever  ruined  b\y  the  moral  de¬ 
gradation.  We  stop  here  for  the  present.  We  have  not  en¬ 
deavoured  to  defend  immorality,  but  we  have  attempted  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  pure  and  the  innocent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  cause  of  the  feeblest,  the  most  friendless, 
and  the  most  forlorn  of  our  fellow-creatures.  For  their  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  common  justice,  common  charity,  common  honesty, 
and  common  seuse,  we  trust  that  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament 
will  reject  this  measure. 


TOE  HE  A  DM  A  STE  RS II I P  OF  HARROW. 

rp  HE  election  of  a  new  Headmaster  to  what  ranks  by  common 
X  consent  as  one  of  the  three  first  Public  Schools  iu  England 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  more  than  local  or  purely  scholastic 
interest.  There  are  indeed  Harrovians  to  be  found  at  the  iront  iu 
every  line  of  life,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  military— in  Parliament,  in  the 
Cabinet,  on  the  episcopal  and  judicial  Bench,  among  those  who  have 
fought  and  those  who  have  nobly  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
for  all  Harrovians  of  course,  who  cherish  the  love  of  their  old  school 
in  their  hearts,  such  an  appointment  must  always  have  a  special 
interest  of  its  own;  but  it  does  not  concern  them  alone.  And 
there  are  moreover  circumstances  which  give  to  the  present  election 
a  peculiar  significance.  It  is  the  first  made  by  the  reconstituted 
Governing  Body  of  Harrow,  incorporated  under  the  old  name 
defined  iu  the  Founder's  will,  as  “  the  Keepers  and  Governors  of 
the  Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  John  Lyon.”  And  besides,  the  new  Headmaster  will  be 
called  to  his  post  after  an  administratiou  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  almost  unexampled  distinction  and  success.  On  that  point  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  so  recently,  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Butler’s 
approaching  retirement,  that  there  is  no  need  to  recur  to  it  now, 
further  than  to  observe  that,  on  the  principle  noblesse  oblige ,  a 
more  than  common  responsibility  necessarily  devolves  on  his 
successor,  who  will  be  expected  to  act  up  to  the  example 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  to  sustain  the  School  at  its  present  high 
level  of  efliciencv  and  reputation,  l  iiere  is  fortunately  no  reason 
to  anticipate  tha’t  such  a  hope  will  be  disappointed.  In  electing 
Mr.  Welldon,  who  last  year  narrowly  missed  election  to  the 
headmastership  of  his  own  old  School,  Eton,  the  Governors  have 
made  a  choice  which  will  be  very  generally  approved.  That  the 
new  Headmaster  is  a  comparative  v  young  man  is  iu  these  days 
regarded  as  in  itself  the  reverse  of  a  disqualification  for  such  a  post, 
aiid  Mr.  Welldon  is  in  fact  somewhat  older  than  any  of  his  three 
immediate  predecessors  at  the  time  ol  their  succession,  lie  is 
known  moreover,  not  only  as  having  carried  off  the  highest 
honours  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  but— what  is  perhaps  still  more 
directly  to  the  purpose — as  having  served  a  novitiate,  so  to  say, 
for  his  new  ollice  in  the  headmastership  of  Dulwich,  where  ho 
has  already  made  his  mark.  The  only  objections  which  we  have 
seen  hinted  anywhere  to  the  appointment  are  of  a  kind  which 
not  only  will  not  bear  sifting,  but  are  chiefly  deserving  of 
notice  here,  because  in  reality  they  tell  just  the  other  way.  01 
personal  criticism  on  Mr.  Welldon’s  competence,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  whisper  has  been  heard,  but  it  has  been  rather  oddly 
objected  in  some  quarters — not  always  in  the  most  becoming  or 
courteous  phrase  —  that  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  that  he  is  an 
Etonian. 

The  first  objection,  which  docs  not  emanate  from  Harrovians, 
but  from  two  or  three  anti-clerical  journalists,  noed  not  detain  us 
long.  In  the  first  place— apart  from  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
talking  about  “defiance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, ”  as  though  per¬ 
mission  meant  injunction— it  is  based  on  a  mistake  of  fact,  when  the 
Governors  of  Harrow  are  arraigned  for  not  using  their  new  liberty 
of  selection  by  choosing  ft  layman.  They  had  110  1'ieedoiu  of 
choice  in  this  case,  which  they  had  not  equally  before.  It  is  quite 
true  that  every  Headmaster  of  Harrow  foi  the  last  two  centuries 
has  been  in  holy  orders,  but  that  is  due  to  a  seuse  of  fitness  on 
the  part  of  the  electors,  not  to  any  statutable  obligation.  They 
were  acting  indeed  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  School, 
but  in  eutire  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
Founder's  will.  John  Lyon  was  careful  to  provide  that  his 
I  scholars  should  learn  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Church  Catechism 
iu  Latin,  that  they  should  attend  the  parish  church  to  hear  Divine 
Service,  and  that  “  thirty  good,  learned,  and  godly  sermons  were 
to  bo  preached  yearly  for  ever  iu  the  parish  church  of  Harrow  ” 
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to  them.  In  Mr.  Thornton’s  words  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Harrow  School,  “  a  belief  in  Christianity  is  the  very  groundwork 
of  the  education  provided  at  Harrow”  by  the  founder,  and  “the 
School,  as  a  body,  is  to  receive  the  religious  education  enjoined 
by  the  Church  of  England.”  But  still  he  only  directed  that  his 
Master  should  be  a  M.A.,  not  that  he  should  be  in  orders,  and  in 
fact  three  or  four  of  the  early  headmasters  appear  to  have  been 
laymen,  including  William  Horne,  the  “  praceptor  strenuus,”  whose 
epitaph  may  be  read  in  the  chancel  of  Harrow  Church,  and  who 
first  raised  the  School  to  eminence.  But  since  his  death,  in  1685, 
the  Governors  have  instinctively  felt  that  the  office  would  be  most 
fitly  entrusted  to  a  clergyman,  and  therein — as  we  said  before — 
they  have  acted  in  full  accordance  with  the  founder's  intention. 
The  new  Governing  Body  have  simply  the  same  legal  right  as 
their  predecessors  to  elect  a  layman,  if  they  please,  but  the  reasons 
against  doing  so  are  not  weaker  but  stronger  than  in  former  days. 
John  Lyon  manifested  in  the  injunctions  of  his  will  a  quite  re¬ 
markable  foresight,  and  clearly  designed  to  found  a  school  “  national, 
not  parochial,”  but  still  he  could  not  certainly  prejudge  its  future 
dimensions,  and  he  was  content  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of 
his  scholars  at  the  parish  church,  where  indeed  the  earliest  clerical 
headmaster, the  Rev.  William  Launce,  assisted  the  vicar  in  preaching 
the  “  thirty  godly  and  learned  sermons  ”  he  had  prescribed.  But, 
as  time  went  on  and  the  numbers  and  needs  of  the  School  increased, 
this  arrangement  was  no  less  naturally  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and 
when  Dr.  Wordsworth  became  Headmaster  in  1836,  he  was  only 
responding  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  case  and  the  growing 
sense  of  the  spiritual  obligations  of  his  high  office,  in  resolving — as 
Dr.  Arnold  had  not  long  before  resolved  at  Rugby — to  secure  a 
provision  for  separate  School  services  and  sermons.  He  there¬ 
fore  procured  the  erection  of  a  School  Chapel,  and  it  would  be  a 
manifest  incongruity  —  especially  after  the  excellent  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  by  his  three  immediate  predecessors  — 
if  the  new  Headmaster  were  in  a  position  which  excluded  him 
from  its  pulpit.  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Welldon  is  already  well 
known  as  a  preacher,  which  constitutes  a  fresh,  though  not  the 
most  essential,  qualification  for  his  office. 

And  if  it  is  on  every  ground  an  advantage  that  he  should  be  a 
clergyman,  it  is  certainly  no  disadvantage  that  he  is  an  Etonian. 
The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  was  an  Harrovian 
from  his  youth  upwards,  and  brought  back  to  his  old  School 
as  headmaster  not  only  the  energy  and  capacity  of  a  born  ruler  but 
the  loyalty  of  a  devoted  son,  has  inevitably  suggested  the  wish  for 
a  successor  in  all  respects  such  as  himself.  And  we  are  far  from 
saying  that,  if  such  an  one  had  chanced  to  be  forthcoming,  it 
might  not  have  been  well  to  elect  him.  But  it  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance — distinguishing  Harrow  usage  from  that  of  its  two 
great  rivals,  Winchester  and  Eton — that  Dr.  Butler  is  the  first 
Harrow  boy  who  has  ever  become  headmaster.  His  immediate 
predecessor,  Dr.  Vaughan,  came  from  Rugby,  Dr.  Wordsworth 
from  Winchester,  Dr.  Longley  from  Westminster.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  the  last  election  does  but  follow  precedent  in  taking  an  out¬ 
sider  for  the  post ;  and  it  may  be  partly  on  this  account  that  the 
individuality  of  the  headmaster  appears,  as  Mr.  Thornton  insists, 
to  have  counted  for  more  at  Harrow  than  at  the  two  more  ancient 
foundations.  But  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  just  as  Eton 
in  its  early  days  had  recourse  more  than  once  to  Winchester  for 
a  headmaster,  Harrow  has  borrowed  several  of  its  most  distin- 
tinguished  headmasters  from  “  the  watery  glade  ”  of  Eton. 
Archdeacon  Thackeray,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  who  has  actually 
been  called  by  the  present  Headmaster  “  the  second  founder  of 
Harrow  School,”  and  who  numbered  among  his  pupils  Sir 
William  Jones  and  the  famous  Samuel  Parr,  was  an  Etonian,  a 
Ixingsman,  and  a  former  Assistant  Master  of  Eton.  And  on  his 
resignation,  through  ill  health,  after  fifteen  years  of  a  rule  which 
left  its  permanent  mark  on  the  School,  he  was  succeeded  by 
another,  and  hardly  less,  distinguished  Etonian,  Robert  Sumner, 
grandfather  of  a  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  career 
was  indeed  prematurely  cut  short  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  but  who 
within  a  few  years  had  raised  the  numbers  from  under  100  to 
250,  and  from  whose  time  date  the  first  printed  bills  of  the 
School;  among  his  pupils  was  the  poet  Sheridan.  On  his  sudden 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  there  broke  out  something  like 
a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  for  the  boys  were  anxious  to  have  Dr. 
Parr  appointed,  who  had  been  a  Harrow  boy  and  was  then  a 
Master,  and  they  memorialized  the  Governors  to  that  effect, 
declaring  that  “  we,  the  senior  scholars,  as  the  voice  of  the  whole 
School,  having  received  intelligence  that  you  propose,  contrary  to 
the  manifest  desire  of  each  of  us,  to  appoint  Mr.  Heath,  or  some 
other  person  from  Eton,  desire  to  protest.  ...  A  School  of  such 
reputation,  as  our  late  Master  [who  was  an  Etonian]  has  rendered 
this,  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  appendix  to  Eton.”  And  they 
add  significantly  that  “  a  School  cannot  be  supported  when  every 
individual  is  disaffected  towards  the  Master.”  But  the  Governors 
— wisely,  as  the  event  proved— did  nevertheless  elect  “  Mr.  Heath 
from  Eton,”  and  ■were  mobbed  in  consequence,  and  the  carriage  of 
one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Bucknall,  was  wrecked  by  the  boys,  one 
of  the  noisiest  of  the  rioters  being  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  then 
onlv  eleven  years  old,  who  proved  incorrigible  and  was  removed 
by  his  guardian,  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  to  Eton.  Dr.  Heath 
however,  who  put  an  end  to  the  traditional  archery  at  “  the  Butts,” 
and  established  the  Speeches  in  its  place,  quelled  the  rebellion,  and 
ruled  successfully  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  retired,  in  1785, 
an  Eton  fellowship,  to  be  followed  by  one  of  his  Assistant  Masters, 
Dr.  Joseph  Drury— an  “old  Westminster ’’—whose  family  name 
has  been  from  that  day  to  this  as  a  household  word  at  Harrow, 


and  who  raised  the  numbers  to  over  350.  With  Dr.  Heath  closes 
up  to  this  time  the  illustrious  line  of  Etonian  headmasters;  but  the 
popular  Henry  Drury — better  known  as  “  Harry  Drury,”  and  the 
hero  of  many  a  Harrow  tale — who  during  41  years  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  first  of  Assistant  and  latterly  of  Second  Master,  under  four 
successive  heads,  Dr.  Drury,  his  father,  Dr.  G.  Butler,  Dr.  Longley, 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  was  also  an  Etonian.  We  may  hope  then  that 
the  advent  of  another  Headmaster  from  a  School  with  which  Harrow  i3 
connected  by  so  many  honourable  obligations,  as  well  as  by  an 
honourable  rivalry,  in  the  past,  will  not  be  resented  by  the  present 
generation  of  Harrovians  as  converting  Harrow  into  “  an  appendix 
to  Eton,”  and  that  Mr.  Welldon,  when  he  takes  possession  of  his 
magisterial  throne,  will  not  find  “  every”  or  any  “  individual  dis¬ 
affected  towards  ”  him  among  his  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  confidently  assumed  that  the  first  thought  suggested  to  them 
by  the  news  of  his  election,  which  would  doubtless  also  be  his 
own,  was  the  prayer  of  the  School  motto,  Stet  Fortuna  Domus.  For 
three  centuries  that  prayer  has  been  fulfilled,  and  those  who  wish 
well  to  Harrow  may  be  content  to  recognize  in  the  approaching 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  the  augury  of  a  future  destined  to 
do  no  discredit  to  a  great  and  memorable  past. 


THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Exhibition  opened  on  Monday  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
makes  as  auspicious  a  start  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
show  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  so  universally  interesting  as  last 
year,  but  the  musical  programme  for  the  season  may  be  expected 
to  meet  all  deficiency  on  that  score.  The  fair  fortune  of  a  fine 
summer  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  complete  success.  The  authorities 
have  made  wise  provision  for  the  supply  of  music,  which  must 
prove  even  more  than  last  year  the  chief  attraction.  Patents  and 
inventions  can  only  appeal  to  a  limited  class;  to  the  majority  of 
visitors  one  machine  is  like  another,  something  to  be  glanced  at, 
not  investigated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  music  section  of  the 
Exhibition  is  likely  to  arouse  great  interest,  though  we  think  it 
is  a  grave  error  to  consign  the  loan  collection  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  MSS.  to  the  inaccessible  galleries  of  the  Albert  Hall. 
We  regret  that  no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  illustrate  practi¬ 
cally  the  development  of  the  modern  orchestra.  Without  any 
great  difficulties  this  interesting  experiment  might  well  have 
been  carried  out,  say  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the 
present  date.  As  we  are  to  have  orchestral  and  choral  compe¬ 
titions,  interesting  doubtless,  but  no  novelty,  we  might  also  have 
the  more  instructive  and  suggestive  musical  demonstration.  There 
is  little  doubt  it  would  interest  all  except  those  whose  transports 
are  wholly  reserved  for  the  Chinese  lanterns,  the  myriad  lamps, 
and  illuminated  fountains.  If,  unfortunately,  a  wet  and  cold 
season  should  intervene,  there  needs  no  prophetic  gift  to  foresee 
the  result;  the  theatres  would  fill,  and  the  Inventories  lose  half 
its  visitors.  Music  in  that  sphere  of  echoes,  the  Albert  Hall,  is 
something  much  less  pleasurable  than  in  the  warm  evening  air  in 
the  garden,  with  thousands  of  electric  lamps  among  the  trees,  and 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  many-coloured  fountains.  The  Albert 
Hall  is  a  depressing  place  when  a  strident  brass  band  is  blaring 
forth  the  Tannhiiuser  march,  and  even  popular  airs  on  the  organ 
pall  at  length  on  the  placid  ear  of  the  people.  It  would  be  sad  if 
the  floods  should  open  on  us  just  as  we  are  cultivating  a  real  taste 
for  garden  letes  and  the  delights  of  open-air  concerts. 

Just  at  present  the  show  is  incomplete,  though  in  a  fortnight 
all  should  be  in  smooth  working  order.  Electric  lighting  is  much 
more  prominent  this  year.  The  pretty  little  coloured  lamps  that 
then  hung  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree  are  now  superseded  by 
small  and  brilliant  incandescent  lamps,  eighteen  thousand  of  which 
are  used  in  the  grounds  alone.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  tine, 
though  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  those  who  can  recall 
the  old  Surrey  Gardens  and  its  famous  al  fresco  concerts.  The 
department  of  electric  engineering  is  of  unusual  amplitude,  in 
machinery,  dynamos,  and  galvanic  batteries.  The  capacities  of 
the  electric  light  are  exemplified  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
has  ever  been  attempted.  The  exhibition  of  machinery  promises 
to  be  of  extraordinary  variety  and  importance,  and,  if  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  multitude,  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  fancy. 
This  is  perhaps  the  aesthetic  value  of  all  complex  engines ;  they 
stir  the  dormant  imagination  the  more  they  defy  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  uninitiated.  To  the  engineer  there  are  few  more 
pitiable  sights  than  a  crowd  of  respectful  and  ignorant  sightseers 
contemplating  some  great  machine  in  action.  There  is  something 
touching  in  their  thirst  for  information,  their  utter  helplessness 
and  insufficiency.  If  only  some  practical  exponent  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  were  on  the  spot,  there  would  be  an  eager  rush  of  those 
bent  on  improvement ;  aud  what  we  fear  will  prove  a  dull  depart¬ 
ment  to  many  and  the  source  of  headache  and  dejection  would  gain 
immense  popularity.  To  be  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
with  its  fruits  within  grasp  tends  to  moral  prostration  as  certainly 
as  the  conscientious  round  of  the  machinery  galleries  will  induce 
physical  exhaustion. 

In  the  Southern  Annexe,  last  year  occupied  by  articles  of  food, 
is  a  display  that  will  meet  great  public  favour.  The  notorious 
admiralion  of  civilians  for  weapons  of  warfare  will  be  abundantly 
gratified  by  the  show  of  machine-guns,  breechloaders  of  many 
kinds,  Nordenfelt  guns,  shrapnel  shells,  and  other  ammunition. 
Here  are  also  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  t  he  appliances  for  firing  bat¬ 
teries  and  exploding  mines,  together  with  other  devices  undreamed 
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of  by  Tubal  Cain.  Tbe  inquisitive  man  of  peace  may  revel  in  this 
wealth  of  material.  As  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  provide  plenty  of  work  and  entertainment  for  the 
diligent  visitor.  The  admirable  reproduction  of  Old  London  is 
retained,  with  many  improvements.  It  is  now  well  paved,  and 
lighted  by  electricity — a  concession  to  modern  taste  so  sensible 
that  we  may  pardon  the  anachronism.  The  paving,  we  may  add, 
is  executed  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  has  not  the  aggressive  bald¬ 
ness  of  our  streets.  The  many-gabled  houses  and  quaint  street 
look  exceedingly  romantic  when  illuminated :  the  force  of  the 
illusion  is  singularly  complete.  Altogether,  a  first  view  of  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  justifies  expectations  of  its  success,  if  only 
the  sun  smile  upon  it. 


TEE  GREAT  PINK  PEARL. 

ON  Thursday  afternoon  a  new  and  original  play,  by  Mr.  R.  C. 

Carton  and  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh,  was  performed  at  the  Olympic. 
It  was  a  deserved  success.  The  incidents,  principal  and  sub¬ 
ordinate,  are  not  all  of  them  absolutely  novel,  nor  in  a  bright  and 
cleyer  play  of  this  kind  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
be.  How  far  absolute  novelty  of  incident  is  possible  in  any  play 
is  an  abstruse  question  which  we  need  not  now  enter  upon. 
We  may  probably  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  play  of  The  Great 
Pink  Pearl.  W  hat  we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  excel¬ 
lent  acting  of  Mr.  Giddens,  who  as  Antony  Sheen  displayed  a  quiet, 
but  not  the  less  incisive,  humour  which  told  all  the  more  by 
contrast  with  the  broader  and  well-placed  fun  of  Mr.  Groves 
as  Patruccio  Gormani.  M.  Marius  gave  exactly  the  fitting  serious¬ 
ness  and  dignity  to  the  part  of  the  Prince.  Mr.  Denison,  as 
Count  Serge  Keronine,  exhibited  a  singularly  successful  study  of 
different  inflections  on  one  word — “  so.”  Mr.’  Hamilton  Bell  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  a  small  part.  Miss  Compton’s  talents  have 
seldom  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  part  of  Princess 
Pennikoff,  a  part  which  seems  to  suit  her  particularly  well.  Miss 
Clara  J ecks  deserves  considerable  praise  for  her  spirited  acting  of 
Jessie. 


THE  ORCHID  AND  THE  SCREW. 
(  With  apologies  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.') 


He  repeated  the  same  self-disparaging  talk, 

His  head  still  despondently  drooped  on  its  stalk ; 

And  at  times  he  was  heard  to  cry  gloomily,  “  Pooh  ! 

Has  any  one  ransomed  me  ?  If  so,  who  ? 

Yes,  if  so,  who  ?  ” 

Such  morbidly  critical, 

Self-analytical 

Questionings  out  he  threw : 

“  If  land  owes  handsome 
Payment  of  ransom, 

Why  not  an  Orchid  too  ?  ” 

“  kou  talk  like  a  fool,”  said  the  Screw,  with  a  sneer; 

“  And  you’d  best  not  let  Mr.  C.  overhear. 

W  hy  you  are  not  land,  though  land  gave  vou  birth, 

Any  more  than  am  I,  though  dug  from  the  earth ; 

And  besides,”  he  continued,  in  deep  disgust, 

“  Who  on  earth  will  pay  ransom  but  those  who  must  f 
If  the  people  came  down  upon  C.  for  their  due, 
lie  could  pick  all  his  orchids  and  pocket  his  screw. 

He  did  pocket  his  screw. 

Let  landed  proprietors 
Tremble  at  rioters, 

Just  as  they  constantly  do  ; 

The  wners  of  chattels 
Can  laugh  at  such  rattles 

As  Hyndman  and  George,”  said  the  Screw. 
A  light  step  fell  on  the  hothouse  floor, 

A  slim  form  stood  at  the  open  door, 

And  the  Orchid  knew  that  his  every  word 
Had  been  by  his  master  overheard.  ’ 

Mr.  C.  approached  with  a  frown  and  a  smile, 
lie  plucked  the  Orchid  at  once,  and  while 
With  the  flower  he  decked  his  frock-coat  new, 

He  patted  the  well-turned  head  of  the  Screw, 

Of  the  worthy  Screw. 

“  Grossly  sophistical, 

Quite  Communistical, 

Surely — that  Orchid's  view; 

To  measure  rights  properly 
Seems  our  monopoly 

Still,  Does  it  not,  dear  Screw  ?  ” 


AN  Orchid  bloomed  in  a  hothouse  fair, 

The  rarest  of  all  rare  specimens  there  ; 

The  gardener’s  pride  and  the  owner's  joy, 

J ealouslv  shielded  from  all  annoy. 

Yet  I  know  not  why,  through  a  fancy  strange, 

He  would  never  with  flowers  his  thoughts  exchange ; 
But,  shunning  the  rest  of  the  floral  crew, 

He  passed  his  time  with  a  humble  Screw. 

A  humble  Screw ! 

In  a  manner  invidious 
This  fastidious 

Flower  from  his  mates  withdrew ; 

And  made  it  his  pleasure, 

In  moments  of  leisure, 

To  talk  with  a  humble  Screw. 

The  Screw  had  a  twist  in  his  character,  but 
He  still  was  possessed  of  a  good  hard  nut; 

He  was  known  as  a  capital  hand  at  a  fix, 

And  those  who  attempted  to  play  any  tricks 
On  him  seldom  or  never  had  tailed  to  learn, 

If  the  fact  was  unknown,  that  the  worm  would  turn  ; 
And  powers  of  great  penetration,  too, 

Were  enjoyed,  you  must  know,  by  this  humble  Screw. 

This  humble  Screw ! 

His  steel-hard,  practical 
(Not  tin-tactical) 

Force  of  intelligence  grew 
On  the  Orchid  immensely, 

And  made  him  intensely 

Believe  in  the  humble  Screw. 

The  Orchid,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  at  first, 

Was  a  (lower  with  extravagant  diffidence  cursed. 

He  had  listened  to  talk  from  the  wild  Communist 
Till  lie  even  misdoubted  his  right  to  exist, 

And,  by  Radical  menace  aud  sneer  overawed, 

Grew  to  look  on  himself  as  a  kind  of  a  fraud. 

“  In  a  world  like  the  one  we  are  passing  through 
Pray  what,”  he  would  ask,  “  does  an  Orchid  do  ? 

Ay  1  what  does  he  do  ? 
While  toilers,  and  spinners, 

Are  winning  their  dinners, 

And  earning  their  screw — not  you, 

I  feel  like  those  sillies, 

King  Solomon’s  lilies, 

Who' ve‘ never  no  work  to  do.’” 

The  Screw  tried  hard  to  compose  his  friend 
By  arguments  such  as  he  might  comprehend, 

But  exhausted  the  language  of  flowers  in  vain _ 

The  Orchid  kept  up  the  same  pitiful  strain. 


REVIEWS. 


CHINESE  GORDON.* 

TT  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  misfortunes  connected  with  the 
J-  last  year  of  General  Gordon’s  existence  that  his  admirable 
example  must  be  lost  on  a  very  great  proportion  of  English  people. 
Quite  apart  from  his  genius  as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator,  in 
which,  of  course,  but  few  can  ever  hope  to  rival  him,  Gordon  was 
a  man  ot  saintly  life  and  of  deep  and  humorous  reflection.  His 
original  and  earnest  ideas — earnest,  original,  and  numerous  even 
when  we  set  aside  his  mystic  and  sacred  speculations— will  be 
wasted,  as  the  character  of  his  manly  philanthropy  will  be  wasted, 
on  persons  naturally  not  incapable  of  appreciating  and  benefiting 
by  all  these  things.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Gordon  died 
in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  delay  to  send  an  expedition  for 
his  rescue.  The  person  responsible  for  the  delav  was  not,  as  certain 
partisans  eagerly  try  to  prove,  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  It  may  be 
true  that  Sir  Charles  Wilson  could  have  reached  Khartoum  in 
time  had  he  understood  the  desperate  risks  which  Gordon  was 
running.  It  may  be  true  that,  if  the  bullet,  fired  at  a  venture, 
had  not  struck  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  Gordon  would  be  living  now.’ 
But  for  the  waste  of  many  months  in  sending  out  the  expedition 
no  soldier  is  responsible.  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone  who  is  responsible. 
His  military  advisers  concurred  with  the  desire  to  start  which  was 
universal  among  all  Englishmen,  except,  alas!  the  Englishmen  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as  a  god,  a  benevolent,  all- wise  being, 
never  to  be  thwarted  nor  hurried.  It  is  the  Englishmen  vdio  hold 
this  pious  belief  that  are  cut  oil  from  gaining  anything  bv  the  life 
aud  death  of  General  Gordon.  That  life,  in  its  latest  months,  and 
that  death  were  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and 
therefore  Gordon  can  never  be  forgiven. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  truth,  and  therefore  we,  for  our  part, 
may  less  regret,  or  not  regret  at  all,  the  indignant  irony  which 
Mr.  Hake  employs,  when  lie  speaks  of  the  persons  who  allowed  his 
hero  and  kinsman  to  perish  in  Khartoum.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Hake 
overstates  the  case  against  the  Government  ns  a  rule.  The 
suspicion  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  indeed, appears  to  us, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  sorely  to  need  justification  “  It  w'as 
notorious  that  the  Government  had  been  guilty  of  one  of  tho.se 
blunders  vvliich  are  more  criminal  than  crime  ;  it  was  suspected,  as 
I  have  said,  that  their  action  had  not  been  involuntary,  nor  its 
consequences  wholly  unconsidered  or  unweighed.”  If  this  means 
that  the  Government  deliberately  put  oil  taking  measures  for 
Gordon's  rescue,  in  the  belief  that  Khartoum  and  Gordon  might 
fall  unrelieved,  and  so  give  the  Government  an  excuse  for  idly 
j  “  accepting  accomplished  facts,”  we  think  the  suspicion  far  too 
cruel.  Such  a  calculation  would  amount  to  something  un- 


*  The  Story  of  Ch  im a  ■  Gordon. 
,  London  :  Remingtons.  1835. 
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comfortably  like  being  accessories  before  tbe  fact  to  a  murder. 
No,  we  must  believe  tbe  Government  hoped  for  something  less 
untoward  to  “  turn  up,”  hoped  that  Gordon  would  try  to  run 
away,  or  that  the  Mahdi  would  repent  and  be  converted  to  the 
Coptic  rite,  or  any  event  of  that  kind.  To  indulge  in  hopes  thus 
vague  and  improbable  seems  characteristic  of  “  the  great 
leader  who  still  happily  ” — or  happy-go-luckily — “  controls  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire.”  Thus  we  might  regret  Mr.  Hake’s  tone 
in  speaking  of  the  Government,  natural  as  is  that  tone,  it  we 
thought  it  would  prevent  Gladstonian  readers  from  making  them¬ 
selves  familiar  with  the  life  of  Gordon.  But  Gladstonian  readers, 
of  the  straitest  sect  at  least,  would  not  look  into  any  Life  of 
Gordon.  He  was  in  his  last  days  an  embarrassment  to  a  Liberal 
Government ;  so  he  is  judged,  and  Mr.  Hake’s  opinions  will 
frighten  none  of  the  orthodox  away  from  a  book  into  which  the 
orthodox  would  never  look.  Mr.  Hake  gees  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  death  of  Gordon  “  forced  the  reflection  that,  had  the  English 
envoy  been  a  Cavendish  or  a  Leveson-Gower,  he  would  never  have 
been  abandoned.”  Unhappily,  if  our  Government’s  Egyptian 
policy  has  its  victim  in  a  Gordon,  the  fall  of  a  Cavendish  has  not 
been  spared  to  its  fortunes  in  Ireland.  Kilmainham,  like  Khar¬ 
toum,  had  its  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Hake's  last  volume  contains  as  clear  and  connected  an 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Soudan  as 
we  can  at  present  hope  to  obtain.  Perhaps  when  Gordon’s  diaries 
are  published  light  may  be  thrown  on  events  that  now  are  dark 
enough.  But  to  those  who  look  backward  it  is  already  plain  that, 
as  Gordon  would  have  said,  these  things  were  ordained.  All  matters 
that  occurred  after  Gordon’s  first  tenure  of  office,  under  Ismail,  in  the 
Soudan,  seem  to  array  themselves  in  an  ordered  march.  The  centre 
of  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  with  Gordon  was 
that  he  perceived,  and  they  would  not  or  dared  not  perceive,  how 
circumstances  alter  cases.  "When  Gordon  was  first  in  the  Soudan 
and  Central  Africa,  the  provinces  were  in  the  hands  nominally 
of  Egypt,  an  Oriental  Power  pretending  to  civilization.  By  self- 
interest  and  European  pressure,  the  enlightened  Ismail  was  in¬ 
duced  to  take  measures  against  the  slave-hunters.  These  men, 
of  whom  the  notorious  Zebebr  was  the  most  powerful,  were  very 
like  Highland  chiefs  before  the  Forty -five,  only  much  worse.  Each 
of  them  had  his  “  fighting  tail  ”  of  kinsfolk,  and,  moreover,  his 
drilled  slaves,  black  soldiers,  of  considerable  courage  if  well  led, 
and  good  marksmen  for  Arabs.  Instead  of  merely  driving  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  as  in  the  LlighlaDds,  these  African 
chiefs  drove  the  neighbours  themselves,  stole  them,  arranged  them 
in  caravans,  and  sold  those  who  survived  hunger,  thirst,  cruelty, 
and  exhaustion.  Gordon’s  own  letters  from  Central  Africa 
(edited  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill.  De  La  Rue:  1881)  contain  the 
best  account  of  the  Inferno  into  which  these  slavers  converted 
the  Soudan.  The  nominally  civilized  Egypt  was  the  market  for 
the  slaves,  and  without  the  market  slave-hunting  would  have 
ceased  to  be  remunerative.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
Orientals  care  about  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  If  Ismail  sent 
Gordon  to  put  down  the  slave-hunters,  it  was  as  much  because 
any  one  of  those  potentates,  like  Zebehr,  might  become  a  great 
and  threatening  African  power  as  to  please  European  sentiment. 
Well,  Gordon  did  his  best,  and  it  was  a  great  deal.  He  broke  the 
slavers’  power  for  a  while,  and  shot  Zebehr's  son  while  Zebehr 
was  in  honourable  captivity  in  Cairo.  That  was  what  Gordon 
could  do  for  a  Government  nominally  civilized,  which  expressed  a 
wish  to  bring  its  equatorial  provinces  into  order  and  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade.  When  Gordon  was  sent  back  to  the  Soudan, 
whether  a  newspaper  sent  him  or  whether  the  Government  “  out 
of  its  own  head”  thought  the  card  worth  playing,  he  found  an 
entirely  new  set  of  circumstances.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
had  broken  Egypt  like  a  reed  at  Tel-el-Kebir ;  it  is  their  greatest 
military  glory.  The  Soudanese  had  found  out  that  the  reed  was 
broken,  and  that  England  would  neither  help  Egypt  to  hold  the 
Soudan  nor  prevent  Egypt  from  efforts  of  ber  own  that  merely 
ended  in  massacre.  Our  Government  then  sent  Gordon  out  “  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  evacuating”  (that 
is,  of  withdrawing  the  Europeans  and  Egyptians  from)  “  the 
Soudan.”  But  our  Government  was  determined  to  do  no  more 
than  this,  to  get  out  the  garrisons,  and  then  to  let  the  Soudan 
stew  in  its  own  juice.  But  Gordon  soon  discovered  that,  if 
the  Soudan  were  left  to  stew,  the  juice  would  boil  over,  and 
scald  Egypt;  in  fact,  that  a  Mahdi  justly  struggling  to  be  free 
would  not  stop  at  Khartoum,  but  would  cause  a  revolt  of  Islam, 
reaching  Egypt,  and  threatening  to  stir  the  whole  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.  All  this  Gordon  saw  would  happen  if  he  scuttled  out  of 
Khartoum  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  and  helped  the  Europeans 
and  the  garrison  to  scuttle.  Perhaps  it  was  just  possible  that 
Gordon  might  have  withdrawn  iu  safety  the  people  capable  of 
leaving  Khartoum.  But  the  other  garrisons  we  think  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  withdraw.  Understanding  all 
the  chaos  that  must  follow  him  like  a  lava-flood  if  he  left  Khar¬ 
toum  in  anarchy,  he  asked  for  Zebehr.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
strongly  backed  Gordon  in  this  matter.  Gordon’s  argument,  of 
course,  was  that,  while  Zebehr  was  ruinous  to  the  Soudan  on  the 
earlier  hypothesis  that  the  Soudan  was  to  be  ruled  by  a  civilized 
Power,  averse  to  slavery :  on  the  other  hand  Zebehr  was  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  Soudan  on  the  new  hypothesis  that  the  Soudan  was 
to  be  free,  and  to  go  its  own  way,  after  its  own  barbaric  fashion. 
But  the  former  view,  that  Egypt  was  to  rule  the  Soudan,  bad  been  j 
given  up.  The  only  alternative  was  Zebehr  for  the  Soudan :  i 
Zebehr,  or  the  Mahdi,  and  massacre,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  Islam. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  liked  none  of  the  alternatives. 
They  have  got  the  last.  While  Gordon  and  Baring,  who  understood 
the  situation,  pleaded  with  them  on  one  side,  Mr.  Sturge  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  British  Philistinism  were  at  them  on 
the  other  side,  all  full  of  deep  exhaustive  ignorance.  Of  course 
Mr.  Sturge  and  ignorance  won  the  day.  We  have  not  the  heart 
to  repeat  the  rest  of  the  story.  While  Gordon  was  trying  to  make 
our  Government  see  the  results  of  pure  and  blissful  “  scuttle,”  the 
toils  closed  about  him.  He  was  either  “  hemmed  in  ”  or  “  sur¬ 
rounded,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pleases.  Then  he  was  left  to  fate,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances,  appeals,  prayers,  from  soldiers — his 
companions  in  arms  in  the  old  days — from  honourable  women,  from 
rich  and  poor.  He  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  that  “  something 
which  never  “  turns  up,”  till  even  the  Government  was  untrue  to 
its  protracted  inaction,  and  sent — far  too  late— the  expedition 
whose  history  we  know,  whose  history  is  not  ended.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  out  of  the  Soudan  yet ;  we  wish  our  troops 
were. 

Mr.  Hake’s  volume,  we  repeat,  puts  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
sorrow  and  shame  that  have  come  on  us  clearly  and  succinctly. 
Parts  of  the  story,  as  he  admits,  cannot  be  explained.  Gordon’s 
proclamation  of  February  27,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  severe  measures,  and  that  British  troops  would 
reach  Khartoum  in  a  few  days,  remains  an  enigma.  The  diaries 
may  unriddle  the  puzzle.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  at  the  deserted  and 
lonely  soldier  of  Khartoum  that  we  prefer  to  look,  but  at  the  con¬ 
templative  administrator,  a  saint  with  humour,  a  stoic  without 
conceit,  who  wrote  the  letters  from  Central  Africa.  As  a  man,  as 
a  friend  of  men,  Gordon  may  be  thought  of  without  the  bitterness 
that  springs  up  when  we  consider  the  unready  counsels,  the  worse 
than  womanish  weakness  that  procured  his  death,  “  Si  quis 
piorum  manibus  locus,  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non  cum  corpore 
extinguuntur  magnae  anirnae,  placide  quiescas,  nosque  ab  infirmo 
desiderio  et  muliebribus  lamentis  ad  cuntemplationem  tuarum 
virtutum  voces,  quas  neque  lugeri,  neque  plangi  fas  est.  .  .  . 
Quidquid  ex  illo  amavimus,  quidquid  mirati  sumus,  manet 
mansurumque  est  in  animis  bominum,  in  aeternitate  temporum, 
fa  in  a  rerum.” 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  FOOD  AND  COOKERY.* 

SINCE  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  showed  the  way,  there 
have  been  many  books  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  diet,  and  in 
accordance  with  that  scientific  law  which  men  of  science  are  not 
always  the  first  to  recognize  they  have  usually  had  the  defects  of  their 
quality.  Great  is  science,  but  there  are  also  some  things  in  which 
science  does  not  exactly  show  greatness.  Give  the  most  eminent 
chemist  of  this  or  any  other  age  six  square  inches  of  a  masterpiece 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s,  and  six  square  inches  of  a  daub  by  Mr. 
Megilp  Jr.  (as  they  say  in  America),  and  your  eminent  chemist, 
using  his  eminent  chemical  methods,  and  sticking  to  them,  will, 
provided  Sir  Frederick  and  Mr.  Megilp  Jr.  have  got  their  colours 
from  the  same  shop,  be  absolutely  unable  to  show  any  difference. 
This  will  make  the  eminent  scientific  man  very  angry,  and  he  will 
not  impossibly  proceed  to  show  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
them.  That  is  what  the  chemists  of  food  and  cookery  too  often 
do.  Relying  on  the  fact  (which  may  or  may  not  be  a  fact)  that 
you  can  keep  life  in  a  human  being  by  so  many  ounces  of  solid  and 
so  many  of  fluid  per  day,  they  are  apt  to  proceed  as  if  there  were 
no  other  facts  in  the  case.  If  we  were  to  proceed  on  certain 
isolated  expressions  in  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams's  Chemistry  of  Cookery, 
we  should  pronounce  him  one  of  the  worst  of  a  bad  lot.  Other 
expressions  show  that  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  looks ;  yet 
others  that  he  is  even  worse  than  he  looks.  Unluckily  the 
foolisher  the  expressions  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  caught 
up.  Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  those  emancipated  thinkers  whose 
emancipation  takes  the  not  very  novel  form  of  deciding  that 
everything  is  as  good  as  every  other  thing  and  a  great  deal 
better ;  the  result  of  which,  commercially  applied  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  been  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  get  certain 
good  things  at  all.  For  instance,  he  takes  two  kinds  of  arrow- 
root,  one  “  the  highest  priced  Bermuda,”  the  other  “  cheap  Natal.” 
He  boils  them,  and  tests  them,  and  decides  that,  if  there  is  any 
dilference,  it  is  only  that  the  Bermuda  is  a  little  purer  starch, 
and  “  starch  is  starch  unless  it  be  that  best  Bermuda  sold  at  three 
shillings  a  pound  is  starch  plus  humbug.”  That  some  of  the  best 
Bermuda  sold  at  three  shillings  a  pound  is  starch  plus  humbug  we 
have  no  more  doubt  than  that  some  science  is  science  plus  the 
absence  of  taste.  But  that  there  is  no  difference  perceivable  by 
the  palate  between  fine  arrowroot  and  ordinary  arrowroot  we 
don't  think,  but  know  to  be,  false.  The  difference  is  not.  an  affair 
of  test-tubes,  and  therefore  it  escapes  the  Mr.  Williamses  of  this 
world.  After  this  sample  we  had  but  little  doubt  what  we  should 
find  in  Mr.  Williams’s  chapter  on  wines.  Mr.  Williams  is  one 
of  those  very  wise  people  who,  having  found  that  grape  juice  costs 
so  much,  argue  that  any  wine  merchant  who  charges  so  much 
more  must  be  a  cheat,  or  at  least  a  forced  humbug  owing  to  the 

*  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  By  W.  Mattieu  Williams.  London  : 
Cliatto  &  Windus.  1885. 

The  Animal  Caul  Resources  of  Different  Nations.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 
London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  1885. 

Why  not  eat  Insects?  By  Vincent  M.  Ilolt.  London:  Field  &  Tuer» 
1S85. 
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folly  of  his  customers.  He  has  a  story  of  a  vintner,  a  friend  of  his 
own,  whose  best  claret  really  cost  twelve  shillings  a  dozen,  but 
who,  being  a  humane  man,  was  obliged  to  charge  fifty-four 
shillings  to  make  his  silly  customers  choose  the  good  liquor.  He 
produces  with  great  flourish  the  fact  that  he  has  drunk  wine  which 
he  liked  in  South  Italy  at  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  the  tumbler. 
And  he  talks  about  the  pure  wines  still  sold  in  France  at  low 
prices,  while  manufactured  wine  is  still  sent  to  England  at  high  ones. 
Now  any  one  who,  instead  of  relying  on  test-tubes,  relies  on  his  own 
palate  and  stomach,  knows  perfectly  well  that  no  wine-merchant  is  at 
all  likely  to  sell  him  twice  Chateau  Fuchsine  for  Chateau  Latour, 
or  Chateau  Rauzan,  or  Chateau  Palmer,  or  Chateau  anything 
genuine.  And  any  one  who  understands  the  principles  of  commerce 
knows  that  it  will  not  pay  a  wine-merchant  who  has,  and  intends 
to  keep,  a  sound  business  to  aim  at  a  clientele  who  will  not  buy 
wine  of  him  twice.  Of  course  in  buying  wine,  as  in  everything 
else,  fools  are  fooled ;  but  it  hardly  needs  a  scientific  treatise  to 
tell  us  that.  Indeed,  nothing  more  need  to  be  said  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Williams’s  authority  on  wine  than  to  mention  that  he  quotes 
as  his  initial  test  of  the  value  of  wine  what  he  pays  at  “  osterias 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria.”  Does  Mr.  Williams  really  think  that 
average  Sicilian  or  Calabrese  wine  of  the  country  will  travel  at 
all  ?  that,  if  he  bought  a  hogshead  of  his  sixpence-a-gallon  “  rich, 
pure  wine,”  brought  it  to  England,  bottled  it,  and  kept  it,  it  would 
be  even  drinkable  ?  If  he  does  think  so,  he  may  know  a  great 
deal  about  chemistry,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  wine.  Persons 
living  or  sojourning  in  wine  countries  can,  of  course,  get  excellent 
tipple  of  its  kind  for  very  little  money.  But  when  they  are  in 
England,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  situation ;  and, 
for  our  part,  one  of  the  consequences  which  we  decline  to  take  is 
drinking  the  sort  of  stuff'  that  Mr.  Williams,  test-tube  in  hand, 
declares  to  be  equal  to  “  the  fancy  wines  that  are  venerated  by 
superstitious  people.”  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  on 
points  of  taste  Mr.  Williams  is  good  for  little.  On  points  of 
science  he  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the  difference  between  bulged 
and  contracted  tins  of  meat  is  very  well  explained  by  him.  On 
tinned  meat  the  man  of  science  is  a  very  fair  authority. 

Mr.  Simmonds’s  Animal  Food  Resources  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  same  class,  but  less  pretentious  and  therefore  more  valu¬ 
able.  It  is  a  sort  of  reasoned  catalogue  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
diversified  with  anecdotes,  enriched  with  statistics  (though  some 
people  class  statistics  as  rather  dry  than  rich),  and  classed  scienti¬ 
fically.  It  seems  that  in  some  former  treatment  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Simmonds  omitted  the  dietetic  history  of  the  Birnana,  for 
which  he  has  been  reproached.  He  has  supplied  it  here,  with  the 
disadvantage  of  making  us  feel  rather  ill.  Although  the  advice 
will  doubtless  seem  to  Mr.  Simmonds  to  illustrate  the  fable  about 
the  old  man  and  the  ass,  we  should  strongly  advise  him  to  take 
this  chapter  out  again.  After  it  is  finished  there  is  nothing  more 
to  object  to,  though  we  confess  that  we  have  always  doubted  the 
propriety  of  eating  monkeys.  Mr.  Simmonds  does  not  help  in  the 
solution  of  Alice’s  great  crux,  “  Do  cats  eat  bat3  ?  ”  But  he  shows 
that  men  do.  Then  we  have  a  really  valuable  first-hand  receipt 
for  cooking  hedgehogs  which  a  gipsy  woman  gave  to  Mr.  Simmonds. 
It  appears  that  the  traditional  clay-pie  has  disappeared  from 
Itommany  cookery,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  much  more  artifi- 
cious  method.  That  bear  i3  good  most  people  know,  but  it  is  not 
eo  notorious  that  the  retiring  badger  is  nearly  his  equal  as  a  delicacy. 
Cats,  dogs,  lions,  foxes,  and  such  small  deer  are  old  stories,  and  the 
introduction  of  “canning”  has  enabled  even  stay-at-home  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  kangaroo.  But  we  perceive 
that  if  we  were  to  go  steadily  through  Mr  Simmonds's  catalogue  we 
should  altogether  exceed  our  space.  He  mentions  a  fact  about 
horse  as  food  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  repeat,  but  which  is  certainly 
against  hippophagy.  We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Simmonds 
derives  the  term  “  turtle  boucane”  from  buccaneer.  But  it  is  surely 
the  other  way,  unless  both  the  dictionaries  and  probability  are 
wrong.  The  buccaneers  were  so  called  from  their  adoption  of  the 
Carib  fashion  of  grilling  or  jerking  turtle,  beef,  and  other  foods. 
Crocodile  is,  it  seems,  as  Mr.  Brummel  said  of  hare,  “  coarse  food.” 
Awful  stories  are  told  of  the  American  frog  (is  it  a  jumping  one  ?), 
which  will  weigh  as  much  as  nine  pounds,  and  can  therefore  give 
the  celebrated  Jersey  crapaud  lumps  of  weight.  Let  it  also  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Simmonds  quotes  various  statements  which  make 
up  wbat  may  be  called  an  apology  for  locusts — not  the  sickly 
vegetable,  but  the  real  flying  insect.  In  fact,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  open  his  book  anywhere  without  coming  on  something  amusing, 
and  indirectly  he  introduces  a  certain  umount  of  culinary  in¬ 
formation  as  well  as  information  about  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Holt's  plaintively  titled  pamphlet  IVhu  not  eat.  Insects? 
connects  itself  well  enough  with  Mr.  Simmonds's  inquiries  into  the 
eating  of  insects.  Mr.  Holt  is  sure  that  grasshoppers  aro  delicious, 
caterpillars  exquisite,  and  things  with  still  more  unpleasant 
aspects  and  names  quite  as  good  as  shrimps  or  oysters.  Perhaps — 
but  unluckily  there  are  the  unpleasant  aspects  and  names. 
Besides,  in  his  specimen  menus  Mr.  Holt  seems  to  confine  the  use 
of  his  pets  chiefly  to  sauces  and  garnishes  for  more  recognized 
viands.  The  insect  is  apparently  not  a  strong  enough  tub  to  stand 
upon  his  own  bottom. 

Wanderer’s  Dinners  and  Dishes  is  a  very  different  book.  It 
consists  of  reprinted  newspaper  articles,  and,  liko  all  books  so  con¬ 
sisting,  is  subject  to  tho  charge  of  some  desultoriness  and  some 
“padding.”  Its  principles,  however,  nro  very  sound;  and  in  tho 
midst  of  its  talkee-talkee  there  are  occasionally  given  very  ex- 


^  cellent  and  by  no  means  common  receipts.  The  followinsr,  for 

instance,  may  be  recommended,  after  trial,  very  heartily  : — 

Stone  a  dozen  olives.  Prepare  a  small  quantity  of  spinach,  which  of 
course  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  when  boiled,  and  then  warmed  up 
again  with  butter  and  a  little  stock,  as  otherwise  it  will  make  capital 
mortar  for  building  purposes,  but  will  not  be  spinach.  Get  a  dozen  round 
sippets  ready ;  cover  each  of  them  with  a  layer  of  spinach,  and  place  an 
olive  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  squeeze  a  drop  of  ietnon-juice  on  the  olive,  and 
pepper  slightly. 

That  is  a  model  receipt,  because  it  is  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
excellent.  There  are  others  nearly  as  good  and  equally  original ; 
though  we  know  a  better  rough-and-ready  way  of  cooking  rabbits 
than  that  given  on  p.  15 1.  Less  generous  than  “  Wanderer,” 
however,  we  shall  not  tell  it,  or  rather  we  shall  keep  it  for  our 
own  little  book  on  cookery  which  is  coming  out  at  Latter  Lammas  in 
a  leap  year  which  does  not  divide  by  four.  On  some  points,  though 
very  few,  we  are  at  issue  with  “  Wanderer.”  One  is  his  adoption 
of  the  stock  French  fallacy  that  condiments,  and  especially  salt, 
ought  not  to  be  added  or  to  require  addition  after  a  dish  has  left 
the  cook’s  hands.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  Gallic  prejudices 
which  are  quite  as  absurd  in  their  way  as  English  ones.  But  his 
counsel  on  salad-making  (not  the  ingredients,  but  the  actual 
manner  of  making)  is  excellent,  and  we  thank  him  cordially  and 
without  reserve  for  his  remarks  on  rhubarb.  The  descriptions  of 
various  European  dinners  are  not  unamusing, though  alittle  “  rnaga- 
ziny,”  to  use  a  word  of  reproach  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  under- 
standed  of  the  general  public,  but  which  is  very  well  known  to 
freemen  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Goosequill.  But  one  pardons  a 
great  deal  when  one  finds  that  “  Wanderer  ”  has  the  sense  to  lay 
down  “  macaroni  is  essentially  a  savoury  dish.”  He  is  also  very 
sound  on  risotto,  but  is  far  too  hard  on  his  countrymen  in  declaring 
it  to  be  “  absolutely  unknown  in  England.”  It  is  quite  a  familiar 
dish  in  some  very  unpretentious  and  untravelled  households  which 
boast  of  uncontaminated  English  blood.  We  only  wish  he  had 
gone  further,  and  extended  the  above  excellent  generalization  as  to 
macaroni  to  rice  likewise.  It  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the 
oddest  crazes  of  English  cookery  that  the  farinaceous  foods  which 
both  chemically  and  in  taste  require  “  savouries  ”  to  be  mixed 
with  and  made  of  them  usually  receive  instead  the  fade  and  in- 
nutritious  seasoning  which  makes  them  into  “  sweets.” 


WOMEN  OF  EUROPE.* 

MBS.  NAPIER  HIGGINS  declares  that  the  historians  of  the 
world  have  been  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice.  “  Women,” 
she  tells  us,  “  form  one  half  of  the  human  race,” and  the  statement 
certainly  does  not  put  the  case  too  strongly.  Nevertheless,  “  they 
are  all  but  ignored  in  general  history.  When  historians  mention 
a  great  or  a  good  woman  they  do  so  because  they  cannot  help  it; 
as  a  matter  of  choice  they  write  only  of  those  whose  characters 
are  disreputable,  for  their  shortcomings  do  not  proceed  from  care¬ 
lessness  or  ignorance,  but  are  the  fruit  of  an  evil  and  corrupt 
nature.  History  has  thus  hitherto  had  “  a  detrimental  influence 
on  morals,”  and  has  encouraged  “a  low  and  unjust  estimate  of 
women.”  The  two  volumes  before  us  are  an  instalment  of  an 
attempt  to  correct  these  evils.  They  contain  the  lives  of  divers 
great  ladies  of  Germany  and  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  though  part  of  Mrs.  Higgins's 
complaint  against  other  historical  writers  is  that  for  tho  most  part 
they  take  notice  only  of  women  of  exalted  rank,  she  has  been 
forced  to  follow  their  example  by  the  lack  of  materials  for  the 
lives  of  women  of  a  lower  station.  Much  of  her  work  will  be 
new  to  a  large  number  of  English  readers,  not,  we  venture  to 
believe,  because'  our  historians  have  wilfully  concealed  the  virtues 
of  her  heroines,  but  because  they  have  not  treated  the  portions 
of  history  to  which  their  lives  belong.  It  does  not,  however, 
concern  us  to  defend  the  historians  of  this  or  other  countries 
from  the  attacks  of  Mrs.  Higgins.  Some  may  have  sacrificed  the 
sacred  cause  of  woman’s  rights  to  a  foolish  prejudice  for  preserving 
the  distinction  between  history  and  biography,  and  others  may  have 
shrunk  from  attempting  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  not  with  them  we  have  to  do.  It  is  euough  for  its  to 
inquire  how  far  Mrs.  Higgins  has  shown  them  a  more  excellent 
way.  Now  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  no  work  of  this  kind  has 
any  reasonable  excuse  for  its  existence  unless  it  is  readable.  In  a 
book  that  enters  into  the  causes  of  events  or  traces  the  rise  and 
development  of  political  institutions  much  heaviness  may  bo  for¬ 
given.  A  record  of  personal  details  must  be  pleasantly  written  if 
it  is  to  find  readers.  How  pleasant  and  how  profitable  such 
records  may  be  made  has  been  shown  long  ago  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green,  to  whose  Lives  of  the  Princesses  Mrs.  Higgins  acknowledges 
herself  largely  indebted  for  tho  materials  for  her  biography  of 
Philippa,  Queen  of  Eric  of  Denmark,  tho  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  Mrs.  Green’s  example  had  been 
followed  in  these  volumes,  if  in  each  biography  only  those 
facts  had  been  told  us  that  bear  directly  on  tho  life  of  tho  heroine. 
This  probably  would  have  reduced  the  book  to  one  volume,  and 
would  have  made  it  by  so  much  more  useful  and  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Tho  fact  is  that  about  some  of  Mrs.  Higgins’s  heroines  there 
is  very  little  to  say,  and  that  she  takes  a  great  many  pages  to  say 
it  in.  When  sho  has  been  lucky  enough  to  light  on  a  subject 
whose  life  has  been  recorded  at  nny  length  her  narrative  is 

*  Women  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  anil  Sixteenth  Centuries.  By  Mrs. 
Napier  lliggius.  2  vols.  London  :  Hurot  &  Blackett.  1885. 
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less  wearisome,  and  in  her  Life  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  with 
which  she  begins  her  work,  she  is  decidedly  at  her  best.  It 
is  a  pity  that  she  does  not  see  that  when  ladies  have  scarcely 
left  a  trace  of  their  existence,  it  is  provoking  to  be  called  upon  to 
waste  time  over  them.  Of  such,  even  by  her  biographer’s  ad¬ 
mission,  is  Katharine,  the  wife  of  Charles  Knutsson  of  Sweden ; 
indeed,  all  that  seems  to  be  known  about  her  is  that  she  had  good 
looks,  small  hands,  and  pleasant  manners,  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  nine  or  ten  children.  As  these  children  were  all  born 
within  her  eleven  years  of  married  life,  we  quite  agree  in  the 
apologetic  remark  that  “  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  her  that 
she  should  be  famous  for  anything  else.”  While,  however,  we  do 
not  murmur  at  the  fruitful  Queen,  we  fail  to  see  why  we  should 
have  to  wade  through  eight  closely-printed  pages  to  learn  so  little 
about  her.  These  pages  for  the  most  part  are  taken  up  with  the 
events  of  a  short  period  of  her  husband’s  life,  told  in  too  scrappy  a 
fashion  to  be  of  use  or  interest.  But  as  the  actions  of  insignifi¬ 
cant  kings  have  been  chronicled,  Mrs.  Higgins  protests  that  in¬ 
significant  queens  should  not  be  neglected.  She  forgets  that,  if 
a  king  had  for  eleven  years  been  absorbed  by  domestic  duties,  the 
consequences  of  his  seclusion  would  certainly  have  made  his  reign 
more  worth  remembering  than  the  life  of  poor  Queen  Katharine. 
Even  when  materials  for  biography  are  not  wanting,  Mrs.  Higgins 
is  apt  to  expand  her  work  so  freely  that  she  puts  her  proper 
heroine  wholly  into  the  background.  Much  space,  too,  is  devoted 
to  vain  conjectures.  May  we  not  believe  that  a  mother  opposed 
her  daughter's  marriage  P  We  do  not  know.  Did  not  Wenzel 
go  to  Munich  to  fetch  his  bride  ?  We  cannot  tell.  A  certain 
appointment  is  made  by  Wenzel  and  ratified  by  his  Queen  Sophia  ; 
“she  may  afterwards  have  regretted  yielding  out  of  obedience  or 
affection.'’  Moreover,  almost  every  biography  contains  such  a 
vast  number  of  details  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject,  that  the  reader  may  be  excused  if  he  sometimes  has  to 
look  to  the  heading  of  the  page  to  remind  himself  whose  life  he  is 
supposed  to  be  studying. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  volumes  will  not  be  read  without 
much  weariness,  they  are  evidently  the  fruit  of  no  small  amount 
of  good  work.  As  to  their  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
Bpeak  decidedly;  for,  though  Mrs.  fliggins  deals  with  several  out- 
ol-the-way  portions  of  history,  she  has  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  give  any  particular  references  to  her  authorities,  and  simply 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume  the  books  she  has  consulted. 
As  far,  however,  as  we  have  tested  her  work  we  have  found  it 
careful  and  accurate.  In  her  Life  of  Margaret  of  Denmark  the 
events  which  led  to  the  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
are  minutely  treated,  the  policy  of  the  cession  cf  Schleswig  to  the 
Holstein  Counts  is  discussed,  and  a  full,  though  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  account  is  given  of  the  relations  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  assigning,  on  the  authority  of  Pontanus,  the 
overthrow  of  Albert  of  Sweden  at  Falkoping  to  St,  Matthew’s 
day,  September  21,  Mrs.  Higgins  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
statement  of  an  apparently  contemporary  writer  ( Langebek  vi.  535), 
who  fixes  the  date  as  St.  Matthias's  day,  February  24,  1389.  In 
revenge  for  certain  insults  the  King  had  put  on  her,  Margaret 
mocked  her  captive  by  making  him  wear  women's  clothes ;  and, 
according  to  the  rhyming  chronicle : — “  A  cap  she  set  upon  his 
bead  that  had  full  fifteen  ells  in  breadth,  the  peak  was  nineteen 
good  ells  long”  (i.  31)  ;  that  she  also  caused  him  to  be  tortured 
there  certainly  seems  some  reason  to  doubt.  The  protection 
Margaret  afforded  to  the  peasants  opens  up  some  questions  which 
might  well  have  been  followed  out  more  fully,  especially  with 
reference  to  certain  curious  notices  of  massacres  in  1387.  Follow¬ 
ing  Dahlmann,  Mrs.  Higgins  points  out  that  there  is  a  fair  ground 
for  doubting  the  story  that  the  heroic  Philippa  of  Lancaster  died 
in  consequence  of  the  personal  violence  of  her  wretched  husband, 
Eric,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Margaret.  The  biography  of 
Ingegerd  contains  an  account  of  the  convent  of  Wadstena,  where 
she  was  abbess.  This  famous  house,  founded  by  St.  Bridget,  the 
aunt  of  Ingegerd,  contained,  in  separate  buildings,  brethren  as 
well  as  sisters,  and  is  especially  interesting  to  us  as  the  mother  of 
the  nunnery  of  Sion,  founded  at  Isleworth  by  Henry  Y.  Of 
Ingegerd  herself  but  little  seems  known.  Brought  up  with 
Margaret,  afterwards  Queen,  she  was  “  whipped  with  the  same 
rod,  and  that  very  often.”  This  stern  discipline,  which  certainly 
did  not  soften  Margaret’s  temper,  seems  to  have  done  little  good 
to  her  fellow-sufferer,  for  almost  the  only  other  thing  we  know 
of  Ingegerd  is  that  Boniface  IX.  issued  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  certain  charges  made  against  her  as  abbess,  though,  by 
the  way,  Mrs.  Higgins  tries,  not  we  think  very  successfully, 
to  show  that  she  was  falsely  accused.  In  the  Lives  of  the 
daughters  of  Lewis  the  Great,  the  question  of  the  exact  rela¬ 
tions  between  Iledwig  and  William  of  Austria  is  settled  as 
far  probably  as  is  possible  considering  the  conflict  of  evidence. 
As  regards  Iledwig’s  elder  sister  Mary  of  Hungary  Mrs.  Higgins 
seems  scarcely  able  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether  she 
lived  happily  with  Sigismund,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  autho¬ 
rity  she  exercised  in  her  paternal  kingdom.  Sigismund's  second 
wife,  Barbara  of  Cilly,  is  an  unusually  puzzling  person.  There  is 
certainly  fair  ground  for  believing  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  her  by  .Eneas  Sylvius  are  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that 
she  has  been  called  the  Messalina  of  Germany  unjustly.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  Calixtins  made  churchmen  look  on  her 
with  dislike,  nor  was  /Eneas  Sylvius  by  any  means  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  judge  where  the  house  of  Cilly  was  concerned.  Guided 
by  Palacky,  Mrs.  Higgins  sets  aside  as  “  mere  court  gossip  ”  the 
assertion  that  Barbara,  during  the  last  illness  of  her  husband, 


offered  her  hand  to  the  youthful  Wladislas  of  Poland.  The 
story,  however,  rests  on  other  authority  besides  that  of  HCneas 
Sylvius;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Sigismund  believed  it,  and 
we  cannot  agree  in  considering  that  it  is  inherently  improbable. 
Under  the  title  “Margaret  of  Schwangau”  we  have  the  tale 
of^  the  loves  and  adventures  of  the  warrior-poet  Oswald  of 
Wolkenstein,  sometimes  called  the  last  of  the  Minnesingers. 
This  chapter  is  certainly  not  without  interest,  though  it  loses 
much  by  having  no  central  figure ;  for  the  chief  place  is 
taken  sometimes  by  Oswald,  sometimes  by  Sabina  Jager,  the 
lady  who  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  him  for  his  desertion  of  her, 
and  sometimes  by  Oswald's  wife  Margaret.  Except  for  its 
extreme  heaviness,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  Mrs.  Higgins’s 
style;  she  should  mark  by  the  way  that  “  a  romanesque  story 
whatever  the  term  may  mean — is  not  the  equivalent  of  a  romance 
(ii-  I34>  ~92)-  b  rom  these  few  notices  it  will,  we  hope,  be  gathered 
that  the  volumes  before  us  contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  histo¬ 
rical  work.  Although  we  venture  to  think  that  Mrs.  Higgins  is 
more  inclined  to  trust  herself  to  the  guidance  of  modern  historians 
than  to  form  an  independent  judgment  from  the  study  of  the  original 
authorities  she  enumerates  in  her  lists,  it  is  evident  that  she"  has 
not  accepted  statements  without  to  some  extent  examining  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  made.  Her  work,  indeed,  is  in  many 
respects  too  good  for  the  guise  in  which  she  presents  it  to  her 
readers.  If  sbe  is  determined  to  go  on  with  this  series  of  biogra¬ 
phies  instead  of  attempting  a  piece  of  general  history,  we  hope 
that  in  her  future  volumes  she  will  try  to  remember  that  in  writing 
a  biography  above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  keep  her  subject 
constantly  before  her  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  her  readers,  that 
she  will  give  references  in  foot-notes,  and  will  not  quote  and 
balance  the  opinions  of  others  so  freely  in  her  text ;  and,  lastly, 
that  she  will  drop  the  idea  that  she  has  a  mission  to  vindicate  the 
position  ot  women.  Such  a  notion  is  enough  to  spoil  any  book 
of  history  or  biography. 


MOZLEY’S  REMINISCENCES.* 

THE  announcement  of  a  second  bundle  of  Reminiscences  by  Mr. 

Mozley  was  news  which  needed  no  trumpeting  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  yet  the  bill  of  fare  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
first  series.  What  was  now  promised  was  not  lordly  Oxford  in 
the  agonies  of  a  supremely  interesting  crisis,  but  “  chiefly  Towns, 
Villages,  and  Schools,”  the  commonplaces  of  provincial  English  life. 
There  may  be  much  surface  resemblance  of  literary  form  between 
the  two  publications ;  but  this  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  the  contents.  The  earlier  book  appealed  to 
general  curiosity  by  the  revelations  which  it  offered  of  the  inner 
lives  of  men  whose  names  and  fame  belong  to  the  world — Newman 
pre-eminently,  then  Hawkins,  and  so  forth.  The  later  publication 
invites  our  sympathetic  interest  by  the  lengthy  and  self-satisfied 
particularity  with  which  it  lingers  over  and  plays  with  the 
characters  and  fortunes  of  obscure  and  stupid  persons.  This  would 
promise  a  dull  book  in  the  hands  of  a  matter  of  fact  chronicler  -r 
but  with  Mr.  Mozley  the  individual  is  always  made  the  type  of 
the  class,  and  the  class  is  used  to  represent  its  age.  So,  like 
Jane  Austen,  of  whom  he  is  constantly  reminding  us,  he  creates 
the  picture  of  the  epoch  by  the  conscientious  delineation  of  those 
who  most  faithfully,  because  most  conventionally,  represent  an 
average  condition  of  society  which  happened  to  be  far  gone  from 
heroic  excellence. 

Interesting  as  these  varied  experiences  of  an  age  already  passed 
away  may  be,  the  author  of  the  Reminiscences  remains  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  his  book.  That  which  used  to  be  a  very  open 
secret  has  now,  by  the  confession  contained  in  a  passage  of  the 
present  volume,  become  no  secret  at  all,  and  no  violation  of 
etiquette  is  involved  in  the  acknowledgment  that  for  many  of  the 
most  valuable  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Mozley ’s  continuous  occupa¬ 
tion  was  that  of  diurnal  monitor,  censor,  instructor,  and  critie 
in  the  quarter  where  the  daily  press  exercises  its  most  unquestioned 
supremacy.  The  rule  which  he  filled  in  that  character  was  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  the  fugleman  of  progress.  But  all  this  time,  if  we 
judge  by  these  volumes,  Mr.  Mozley  the  clergyman  and  Mr. 
Mozley  the  man  was  the  intellectual  representative  of  old- 
fashioned  opinions  as  homely  in  their  sentiment  as  they  were  acute 
in  their  intellectual  manifestation,  and  held  with  a  rare  tenacity, 
for  which,  if  a  name  were  demanded  for  them,  we  could  oniy 
suggest  Toryism,  though  Toryism  no  doubt  of  an  independent 
and  eccentric  type,  and  very  intolerant  of  all  jobs.  There  was 
no  conscious  inconsistency  in  these  differing  attitudes  ;  each  seemed 
to  follow  naturally  from  the  surroundings  with  which  he  found 
himself  environed,  and  to  each  of  them  Mr.  Mozley  yielded  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  previously  done  to  the  British  Critic,  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  wholeheartedness  which  enables  the  great  daily  teacher  to  con¬ 
fess  to  the  profound  dislike  that  stirred  him  with  the  honest  feelings 
of  an  earnest  country  parson  against  Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act. 
In  fact,  that  which  in  most  men  of  activity  is  a  merit  had  in  Mr. 
Mozley’s  case  almost  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  fault.  He  could 
so  readily  and  so  completely  identify  himself  with  his  occupation 
as  often  to  risk  obliterating,  and  not  merely  keeping  under,  his 
personality.  Another  strain,  no  doubt,  is  also  mingled  in  Mr. 
Mozley’s  curiously  compounded  character.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
book  is  that  of  one  whose  mission  is  to  proclaim  the  excellence  of 

*  Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Towns,  Village*,  and  Sellouts.  By  the  K.y.  T. 
Mozley,  M.A.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1835. 
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unsystem.  In  his  theology,  in  his  ideal  of  clerical  life,  in  the 
judgments  he  passes  on  State  education,  in  the  daily  censures  in 
which  consistency  was  the  quality  least  expected  and  least  desired, 
the  rule  of  thumb  asserts  its  power  as  the  influence  which  guides 
the  writer's  predilections.  We  do  not,  of  course,  adhere  to  this 
somewhat  peculiar  method  of  viewing  things.  But  we  confess  to 
feelings  about  it  which  are  kindly  and  sympathetic ;  and  in  this 
age  of  ruthless  professors  recklessly  riding  over  innocent  loungers 
-on  the  back  of  iron-bound  systems  we  welcome  the  healthy  coun¬ 
teracting  rebellion  of  a  genial  lawlessness  when  it  comes  recom¬ 
mended  bv  Mr.  Mozley’s  eccentric  genius ;  and  of  which  indeed 
this  book,  with  its  extraordinary  arrangement,  or  rather  non¬ 
arrangement,  of  subjects,  its  violent  transitions  and  its  contempt 
for  chronological  sequence,  is  the  example  no  less  than  the  teacher. 
On  one  point,  indeed,  the  writer's  liberty  degenerates  into  license, 
where  Mr.  Mozley  indulges  in  the  same  caprice  in  his  second 
series,  as  to  the  detriment  of  the  composition  he  gave  rein  to  iu 
his  first,  although  now  in  an  even  more  aggressive  form — as  he 
inflates  his  second  volume  in  disregard  of  the  connexion  of  topics 
with  wanton  and  provocative  heckling  of  the  most  abstruse  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  theology.  This  is  quite  inexcusable  ;  for, 
totally  irrespective  of  the  importance  of  his  theories,  he  drags 
in  the  consideration  of  them  so  roughly  and  pugnaciously  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  any  feeling  should  be  raised  except  per¬ 
plexity  and  distress.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Mozley  would 
answer  to  an  appeal  based  upon  the  little  wisdom  shown  in  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  can  only  diminish  the  number  of  his  interested 
readers.  But  we  will  ask  him  if  he  would  have  spared  St. 
Athanasius,  supposing  that  divine  to  have  fancied  recommending 
the  doctrines  which  he  considered  so  important  by  writing  a 
jaunty  book  of  reminiscences  of  his  episcopate  in  which  he 
sandwiched  theological  bursts  with  sketches  of  Arius,  criticisms 
on  Constantine,  and  pictures  of  street  scenes  in  the  Alexandria  of 
his  youth. 

Mr.  Mozley’s  earliest  youth  was  spent  at  Gainsborough,  “  the 
most  foreign  looking  town  I  have  known  in  England.  The  red 
fluted  tiles,  the  yellow  ochre  doorsteps,  the  green  outside  shutters, 
the  frequent  appearance  of  the  jawbones  of  whales  utilized  for 
garden  gateposts,  and,  above  all,  the  masts  and  spars  suddenly 
appearing  high  above  corn-fields,  took  one  quite  out  of  everyday 
England.”  But  when  he  was  still  young  his  parents  moved  away 
to  Derby  as  a  more  commanding  centre  of  business.  The  contrast 
is  graphically  presented  by  a  series  of  delicate  touches  between 
the  ancient  and  solid,  but  stationary,  if  not  somewhat  decaying,  im¬ 
portance  of  Gainsborough  such  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Mozley’s  father, 
a  country  publisher  of  old-fashioned  renown,  deserted  it  for  a  wider 
field,  and  Derby,  which  was  even  then  preparing  itself  for  those 
more  brilliant  prospects  which  are  in  store  for  the  place  on  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  shone  propitiously.  The  history  of  the 
great  fight  gallantly  fought  by  Mr.  Mozley,  senior,  over  a  scandalous 
appropriation  of  pews  in  the  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  Derby,  of 
which  he  was  churchwarden,  is  excellently  told,  while  to  readers 
trained  in  modern  notions  of  the  excellence  of  free  sittings  it 
sounds  like  some  grotesque  legend  of  medim val  diablerie.  At 
length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Mozley  had  to  go  to  school  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  he  was  introduced  to  London  such  as  it  appeared 
in  1820.  In  those  days,  as  he  looks  back  upon  the  metropolis  with 
retrospective  eyes,  “  There  was  a  most  wonderful  mixture  of  the 
picturesque,  the  mean,  the  quaint,  the  vulgar,  and  the  busy  ” ; 
“  there  was  a  certain  provincial  element  making  itself  everywhere 
heard  and  seen.  Wherever  one  went,  even  in  the  most  central 
part  and  in  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  one  had  only  to  look 
up  a  passage,  perhaps  the  merest  footway,  and  one  saw  what 
looked  like  a  carrier’s  yard  or  the  curtilage  of  a  country  inn.” 
After  all,  is  not  this  contrast  between  front  and  back  streets 
very  much  the  case  at  present,  notably  in  that  part  of  London 
which  lies  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly?  “In  1820 
there  were  not  many  panes  of  glass  in  London  larger  than 
a  sheet  of  foolscap.”  Then  shops  were  nothing  “  like  so  showy 
as  now.  The  art  of  shop-fronts  had  hardly  been  discovered.” 
■“There  was  gas,  but  only  in  a  narrow  area,”  and  in  1820  there 
were  still  over  many  offices  largo  handsome  paintings  of  a  yacht  or 
a  smack  carrying  an  immense  quantity  of  canvas  on  a  lively7  sea — 
namely,  the  Leith  packet.  The  General  Post  Office  was  “  hard 
to  be  found  in  a  narrow  winding  passage  between  the  Old  Royal 
Exchange  and  Lombard  Street,”  and  “  there  was  about  an  acre  of 
waterworks  with  machinery  in  motion  at  the  foot  of  London 
Bridge — on  the  London  side.”  “  Wooden  water  pipes  were  uni¬ 
versal,  and  when  a  plug  was  opened  there  often  came  out  eels,  as 
I  have  witnessed  ;  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  wherever  a 
blank  wall  gave  the  opportunity,  immense  posters  invited  small 
speculators  to  purchase  lottery  tickets  from  Bish  or  some  other 
agent.”  There  was  not  yet  a  club  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and 
“  Hyde  Park  was  hidden  behind  a  high  brick  wall,  with  here  and 
there  a  closed  door  all  the  way  from  Piccadilly  to  Kensington.” 
Then  there  were  no  policemen,  only  superannuated  watchmen,  nor 
were  there  any,  indeed,  till  1829,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ns  Home 
Secretary,  faced  much  obloquy  to  introduce  the  force  which  still 
by  the  familiar  name  of  “Dubby  ”  preserves  its  founders  name. 
In  1820  Mr.  Mozley  saw  six  men  hanging  together  at  Newgate, 
and  he  was  on  another  occasion  much  struck  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  man  in  the  pillory— “  a  largo  door,  on  a  low  platform,  revolvid 
round  a  perpendicular  central  axis ;  on  one  face  of  the  door  you 
could  discern  with  difficulty  a  head  and  a  pair  of  hands ;  when 
the  other  face  of  the  door  came  there  was  a  body  without 
head  or  hands.”  We  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Mozley  is 


in  error  .in  supposing  that  this  wa3  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
pillory,  which  was  for  a  short  time  revived  to  punish  an  in¬ 
famous  offence.  Mr.  Mozley  is  mistaken  when  he  says  “  that 
the  first  improvement  on  the  hackney  coach  and  pair  was  the 
cabriolet,  an  open-hooded  one-horse  vehicle,  with  an  outside 
wing,  if  I  remember,  for  the  driver.”  Totally  unable  as  we  are 
to  rival  Mr.  Mozley  in  the  respect  due  to  length  of  years,  we 
can  still  cherish  a  dim  remembrance  of  having  been  driven  in  a 
cabriolet  of  more  hoar  antiquity  than  the  one  fashioned  with  an 
outside  wing — simply  a  big  cabriolet,  in  which  driver  and  fare 
squeezed  together,  as  best  they  could,  inside  the  vehicle.  The 
outside  wing  soon  followed,  and  roused  the  admiration  due  to  such 
a  flight  of  inventive  civilization.  Those  who  desire  to  know  what 
this  was  like  will  find  it  in  H.  B.’s  Sketches,  where  the  well-known 
Lord  Sefton  of  those  days  is  depicted  as  a  cabby  of  the  time. 
With  the  advent  of  the  four-wheeler  and  of  the  Hansom  earlier 
forms  of  cab  are  far  more  completely  lost  in  black  antiquity  than  the 
war  chariots  of  the  Assyrians.  We  can  only  make  a  passing  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  potato  middleman  who  feasted  Mr.  Mozley  with  home- 
fed  pork,  home-grown  vegetables,  home-baked  bread,  home-made 
butter,  and  home-brewed  beer,  and  proudly  displayed  his  cows, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  ducks,  all  in  an  oasis  of  osiers  and  pollard 
willows,  in  Bermondsey,  with  “  nothing  really  to  remind  one  of 
the  metropolis,”  all  now  lost  and  forgotten  among  huge  ware¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  Mozley 's  reminiscences  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  its  great 
Head-master,  Russell,  whom  we  remember  a  quiet  Canon  at 
Canterbury,  are  full,  graphic,  and  interesting,  but  they  do  not  bear 
abridging.  The  chapters  of  the  book  which  are  devoted  to  bis 
two  livings  of  Morton  Pinckney  and  Cholderton  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  Mr.  Mozley’s  especial  gift  of  threshing  out  subtle 
and  curious  results  from  unpromising  and  apparently  common¬ 
place  materials.  Mr.  Mozley’s  ideal  of  the  country  parson  is  drawn 
on  lines  which  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  demands  which 
the  present  day  has  learned  to  make  upon  the  clergy ;  but  it  is  one 
that  is  marked  with  much  self-denying  carefulness  and  a  continual 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  minute  appreciation  of  matters 
large  and  small  as  they  are,  resulting  in  a  plain-spoken  dissection 
of  the  temptations,  the  backslidings,  and  the  merits  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  as  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  result  is  a 
mass  of  information  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  make 
a  study  of  the  practical  work  of  the  pastorate.  Mr.  Mozley’s  ex¬ 
periences  of  curates  in  temporary  charge  are  grimly  suggestive  : — 
“  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  any  incumbent  who  starts  for  his 
six  weeks'  holiday,  leaving  his  parish  in  strange  hands,  does  so  at 
great  risk.  Nor  is  it  the  downright  ‘  black  sheep  ’  he  has  most  to 
beware  of;  the  white  sheep  maybe  quite  as  bad,  as  far  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  are  concerned.”  Of  course  the 
emphasis  lies  on  the  word  “strange”  and  the  danger  signal  is  run  up 
at  not  merely  a  substitute,  but  a  stranger  substitute — while  a  very 
trenchant  epitome  follows  of  the  classes  of  curate  whose  allure¬ 
ments  should  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Mozley’s  bold  contempt  for  system,  certain  curates  in 
charge  whose  advent  is  a  positive  advantage,  when  it  delivers  the 
parish  from  the  too  continual  residence  of  the  parson,  as  to  which 
the  clergyman,  thirsting  after  a  licence  of  non-residence,  is  bidden 
to  follow  his  own  conscience,  with  the  proviso  that  it  bo  not  a  raw 
conscience — a  good  rule  if  it  were  but  possible  to  judge  for  oneself 
of  such  transcendental  cookery. 

Before  we  leave  off  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  that  Mr.  Mozley 
commences  these  Reminiscences  with  dexterously  putting  his 
readers  in  a  good  humour  by  a  confession  which,  under  a  thin  veil 
of  humorous  apology,  is  in  fact  a  defence  and  an  explanation  of  the 
various  blunders  inspelling,  the  massacre  of  Sir  William  Palmer,  and 
such  errors,  which  marked  the  first  series ;  and  then  he  has  the 
reckless  audacity  to  fly  oil'  to  a  visit  at  Powderham  Castle,  where, 
according  to  him,  the  honours  were  done,  not  by  the  host's  daughter, 
Lady  Agnes  Wood,  but  by  a  mythical  Lady  Anne.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  compunction  with  which  he  must  bo  visited  when  the 
discovery  of  this  fresh  slip  dawns  upon  him  may  bear  fruit  in  a 
third  series  of  Reminiscences. 


lllSTOIHE  DE  LA  MUSIQUES 

rriO  write  the  history  of  any  art  is  a  task  of  considerable  magni- 
-L  tude,  but  perhaps  a  history  of  music,  to  be  of  any  value,  may 
rankas  theoyn/s  magnumol  him  who  undertakes  it.  M.FtflixClement, 
whose  researches  iu  what  may  bo  called  mediaeval  music  are  well 
known  and  justly  esteemed,  is  certainly  woll  qualified  from  that 
point  of  view  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  and  as  he 
possesses  a  facile  pen,  and  is  singularly  free  from  the  pedantry 
which  is  the  banc  of  antiquarians,  his  book  we  may  at  once  say  is 
a  pleasing  and  suggestivo  volume.  There  are  so  many  qualities 
necessary  in  a  historian  of  this,  perhaps  tho  most  emotional  of  all 
arts,  that  it  would  seem  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  find  them 
united  in  one  person,  and  therefore  it  is  no  harsh  criticism  on 
our  part  when  we  say  that  M.  Cldment  in  one  or  two  instances  is 
found  wanting.  It  would  appear  from  what  our  author  says  in 
his  preface  that  in  Franco  hitherto,  not  only  amongst  amateurs,  but 
also  musicians,  there  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
tho  art  of  music,  and  he  attributes  this  ignorance  to  tho  fact  that 

•  Hinloire  de  la  Musir/'ic.  Par  Felix  Clement.  Paris :  Librairio 
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a  difficulty  exists  of  finding  collected  in  a  single  volume  tlie  neces¬ 

sary  and  essential  knowledge.  To  remedy  this  defect  M.  Clement 
has  given  us  a  volume,  not  of  the  handiest  or  most  portable  size, 
but  still  a  volume  containing  facts  and  criticism,  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  history  of  music,  as  well  as  other  matter  which 
might,  some  would  think,  have  been  left  to  be  treated  of  in 
another  volume,  under  a  different  title.  For,  although  it  may 
he  true  that  dancing  is  so  closely  associated  with  music  that 
some  mention  of  it  should  be  made  in  a  history  of  music,  we 
cannot  say  we  think  that  it  should  be  allowed  any  great  pro¬ 
minence  in  such  a  work.  M.  Clement,  however,  devotes  a 
good  deal  more  space  to  the  ballet  than  he  does  to  other 
more  important  divisions  of  the  subject.  As  we  have  said 
before,  the  antiquarian  portion  of  his  work  is  that  which  will 
be  most  valued  by  those  who  intend  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
it,  because  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  speaks  as  one 
in  authority,  commendably  divests  himself  of  all  party  feeling 
(perhaps  party  feeling  can  hardly  show  itself  in  discussing  the 
musical  systems  of.  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans),  treats  his  facts  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  even 
invests  the  dried  bones  of  ancient  music  with  some  human  inte¬ 
rest.  Nor  does  his  philosophical  calmness  of  judgment  forsake 
him  when  he  treats,  of  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  patiently 
explains  the  mysteries  of  the  neumesand  other  complicated  systems 
of.  notation,  while  on  the  head  of  plain  chant  he  almost  makes  us 
wish  we  could  share  his  enthusiasm  for  Gregorians  and  such  kind 
of  music.  From  this  point  onwards,  however,  M.  Clement  de¬ 
clares  himself  a  partisan,  and  his  wrath  increases  as  he  approaches 
the  more  modern  developments  of  musical  art,  and  bursts  with 
a  crash,  somewhat  like  stage-thunder,  on  the  devoted  head  of 
what  he  calls  “ lecole  neo-aliemande.”  We  are  rather  puzzled  to 
detine  exactly  the  time  when  this  school  first  comes  into  exist¬ 
ence  from  what  M.  Clement  tells  us ;  but  he  makes  it  tolerably 
clear  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  musicians  living  in  Dresden, 
Weimar,  Leipzig,  and  Muuich,  -while  he  indicates  the  time  by 
saying  that  Berlin  was  saved  from  the  vicious  theories  of  this 
school  owing.to  the  successive  influence  of  Spontini  and  Meyerbeer. 
Operatic  music,  it  would  appear,  reached  its  zenith  point  with  Spon¬ 
tini  and  Meyerbeer,  and  since  those  days  “  Les  Symphonistes,”  as 
our  author  somewhat  sneeringly  calls  them,  and  the  Wagnerites 
have  been  doing  all  they  could  to  destroy  true  art,  and  demoralize 
the  taste  of  the  rising  generation.  Who  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were 
these  scourges  who  forced  lecaractere  germanique  (dread  influence) 
on  musical  art?  Naturally  it  will  be  answered  that  M.  Clement 
points  to  Richard  Wagner  and  his  followers  in  the  development 
of  the  so-called  music  of  the  future  ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for,  as  we 
read  on,  we  find  that  our  author,  feeling  doubtless  that  he  has  not 
sufficiently  marked  the  time  at  which  the  birth  of  these  heterodox 
ideas  first  became  a  fact,  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  school  of 
Abbe  Vogler — who,  by  the  bye,  was  Meyerbeer's  master — that 
this  hateful  heresy  arose.  But  why  stop  at  Abbe  Vogler,  a  re¬ 
spectable  ecclesiastical  gentleman  much  esteemed  in  his  time  as, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  of  theoretical  musicians,  and  certainly  not 
then  considered  to  be  a  reformer,  much  less  a  musical  heretic  ? 
Why  not  go  back  to  Gluck,  as  the  Wagnerians  themselves  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do,  whose  reform  of  the  opera  must  have  been  tolerably 
startling  to  the  critics  of  his  day,  or  even  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as.  another  writer  on  this  subject  does,  and 
signalize  Jacopo  Peri  as  the  father  of  the  neo-German  theories  ? 
But  this  would  not  suit  M.  CMment  at  all.  Gluck,  in  the  first 
place,  according  to  our  author,  was  a  French  musician,  and  no 
Frenchman,  always  excepting  the  over-indulged  Berlioz,  must  be 
included  in  these  censures  ;  and,  as  for  Peri,  what  would  become 
of  the  title  n6o-allemande,  and  could  we  expect  M.  Clement  to  give 
up  such  an  inspiriting  party  cry  as  that?  Had  M.  Clement 
confined  his  strictures  to  the  Wagnerian  school,  we  doubt  not 
he  might  have  made  out  a  case ;  but  he  has  not  done  this. 
He  has  included  all  the  German  musicians  since  the  time 
when  Beethoven  began  to  give  a  distinct  national  character  to 
their  music,  and  forsook  Italian  influence.  The  list  of  these 
would  be  too  long  to  enumerate;  but  it  contains  such  names 
as  Weber,  the  Abbe’s  favourite  pupil,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms,  none  of  wThom,  except  perhaps 
the  first,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  give  any  evidence  in  their  works  of 
sympathy  with  Wagner’s  theories,  and  the  last  of  whom  is  a  well- 
known  opponent  of  them.  Enough,  they  are  Germans,  and  there¬ 
fore  neo-Germans.  These  are  the  musicians  who  are  responsible 
for  all  the  .mischief  which  ha3  resulted  in  the  elaboration,  in 
M.  Clement’s  words,  of  “  la  th6orie  nouvelle  qui  pese  d’un  poids  si 
lourd  sur  le  dtSveloppement  et  le  veritable  progres  de  l’art  musical; 
th(5orie,”  he  goes  on,  warming  to  his  work,  “  destructive  de  toute 
expansion  du  sentiment,  qui  arrete  l’imagination  dans  son  vol,  brise 
la  tradition  et  ne  produit  que  des  oeuvres  pretentieuses,  obscures, 
qui  ne  vivent  pas  par  elles-memes,  titant  denudes  de  pensdes,  de 
conception  reelle,  mais  qui  s'imposent  par  des  affirmations  auda- 
cieuses,  des  dehors  pompeux  et  le  plus  orgueilleux  dddain  de  tout 
ce  qui  a  illustrd  jusqu’ici  l’art  musical.”  M.  Clement  is  an  advocate 
of  the  nationalization  of  musical  art,  and  hi3  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  especially  with  reference  to  the  French  opera,  prove  him 
to  be  a  most  uncompromising  opponent  of  everything  which  is 


sented  which  were  written  by  men  of  all  nations  except  the  French, 
and  this  is  an  unpardonable  misdemeanour  in  his  eyes.  “  What 
have  we  gained,”  he  exclaims,  in  substance,  “  by  this  weak-kneed 
cosmopolitanism  which  only  serves  to  repress  the  national  character 
and  destroy  all  patriotism  ?  Let  us  imitate  the  ancient  Athenians, 
who  well  understood  the  great  truth  that  all  strangers  were  barba¬ 
rians,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  serious  attention  in  matters 
artistic.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  which  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  serious  historian  of  music  not  to  assume,  lest  it  should 
lead  him  into  errors  which  would  render  him  ludicrous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  who  are  not  exclusivelv  French  ^ 
but  M.  Clement's  book  is  clearly  written  for  a  French  public,  and 
we  trust  this  sort  of  “  gush  ”  (we  have  no  other  word  that  so  well 
defines  this  sort  of  writing)  will  satisfy  the  demand  that  it  is 
evidently  intended  to  supply.  Our  author's  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters,  such  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Haydn,  is  always  qualified  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  French¬ 
men.  Funnily  enough  he  claims  Gluck,  certainly  a  very  solid 
German,  as  a  French  musician,  and  then  proceeds  to  sing  eulogies 
on  works  which,  if  M.  Clement  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written,  he  would,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  have 
been  foremost  in  denouncing  as  subversive  of  everythin?  which  was 
valuable  in  art  and  destructive  of  the  then  Italian  school.  Inte¬ 
resting  as.M.  Clement’s  volume  is,  and  entertaining  in  its  singularly 
Gallican  ideas,  there  is  one  great  blot  which  may,  we  venture  to 
say,  be  easily  remedied,  and  which  will  enhance  its  value  as  a  work 
of  reference  if  remedied.  A  work  ot  this  kind  is  next  to  valueless 
without  a  very  complete  index,  and  this  our  author  has  failed  to 
supply.  The  scanty  table  des  matieres,  table  des  gravures,  and 
resume  nominal  are  but  poor  and  inefficient  substitutes  for  a  general 
index,  especially  as  the  rdsumtS  gives  no  references  to  the  pages  in 
the  volume  to  which  it  is  attached.  With  this  improvement  M„ 
Clement’s  Histoire  de  la  Musique,  from  the  Freuch  point  of  view, 
may  be  found  a  tolerably  useful  and  entertaining  book. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  (DOMESTIC),  1657-58.* 

T^LEVEN  months  are  again  the  whole  extent  of  the  period 
-Li  comprised  in  Mrs.  Green's  new  volume,  which,  we  observe, 
makes  its  appearance  with  the  novel  imprimatur  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  So  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned,  the  sanction  of 
the  hirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point,  since  about  180  pages  are  tilled  with  the  abstracts  of  navy 
papers.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury  and  the  public 
purse  it  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not  altogether  unfortunate  that 
Mrs.  Green  is  with  measured  speed  approaching  the  reign  of  a 
sovereign  who  let  the  navy  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  although,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  laureate,  he  was  so  fond  of  the  water  as  to  be  found 
afloat  in  St.  James's  Park  even 

when  winter  raves, 

With  Caesar's  heart  that  rose  above  the  waves. 

Appropriately  enough,  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  recorded 
in  this  volume  is  the  death  of  Blake,  the  very  ideal  of  an  English 
sailor.  About  June  1657  he  is  reported  “dead  or  soundly 
knocked  ;  but  he  lived  till  August  7  (O.S.),  when  he  breathed  his 
last  on  board  his  ship  the  St.  George  ( Puritanice ,  of  course,  the 
George)  as  she  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound  :  — 

Captain  Clarke  says  he  was  very  desirous  to  be  ashore,  and  if  God  saw  it 
good  to  add  some  days  to  his  life  for  settling  of  his  estate,  but  his  course  was 
finished,  and  his  memorial  shall  be  blessed.  As  he  lived,  so  he  continued 
to  the  death,  faithful.  The  Lord  grant  that  a  supply  of  his  great  loss  may 
be  made  up  for  the  good  of  his  poor  people. 

This  prayer  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  uncalled  for  from  the 
writer,  either  as  a  patriotic  sea-captain  or  as  a  good  servant  of  the 
Government.  The  Lord  Protector,  as  Cromwell  now  styled  him¬ 
self,  had  not  many  men  of  high  mark  on  whom,  where  the  service 
of  the  State  was  concerned,  he  could  rely  as  he  could  on  Blake. 
Lamberts  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  and  consequent  resignation  of 
his  commission,  is  the  theme  of  repeated  comment  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  volume;  afterwards  we  find  him,  together  with  Sir 
Arthur  Ilaselrigge,  pointedly  insulting  the  Protector  and  his  new 
House  of  Lords  by  appearing  “  in  the  Lower  House,  though 
summoned  to  the  other,  without  ever  waiting  on  his  Highness  to- 
excuse  it.”  Far  more  doubtful  was — or  was  believed  to  be — the 
attitude  at  this  time  of  Monk,  concerning  whom  the  reports  of 
friends  and  foes  of  the  existing  Government  were  full  of  con¬ 
tradictory  rumours.  In  April  1658  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  one  source  with  the  following  far  from  decided 
intelligence : — 

the  French  say  that  Cromwell  having  ordered  Monk  to  come  for 
England,  Monk  replied  that  Cromwell  might  come  to  him  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  him.  Others  say  that  had  Monk  intended  any  such  thing, 
he  would  not  have  lately  parted  with  6,000  soldiers  to  Cromwell. 

A  month  later  another  correspondent  writes  from  Brussels  that 
“the  Lord  Chancellor’s  confidence  about  Monk  is  vain,  and  now 
laid  aside.”  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  early 
date  there  existed  any  better  grounds  for  the  hopes  rested  upon, 
the  commander  of  the  Scottish  army  than  the  wish  which  is 


not  strictly  French.  From  1671’  to  1774,  he  pleads  with  a  sigh, 
no  opera  in  French  was  represented  whose  composer  was  not  a  ^ 

Frenchman,  with  the  exception  of  Devin  du  Village,  which  was  !  .  .  - - 

written  in  collaboration  with  “  un  musicien  lvonnais,”  by  the  i  ,  *  <-',l!enrlar  °J  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1657-58.  Edited  by  Mary 
Genevan  citizen  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Since  that  time,  however,  judging  !  "  the  dl,'eCtl°n  °‘  the  Masterof  the 


-  -  -  - , - jj — o—b  rums,  ana 

py  tne  list  presented  by  our  author,  French  operas  have  been  repre-  j  Department, 


the  sanction  of  II.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
London :  1884. 
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father  to  the  thought.  In  a  very  remarkable  letter  written  about 
the  middle  of  March  by  Secretary  Thurloe  to  Lockhart,  then 
ambassador  at  Paris,  reference  is  made  to  the  “  lying  report ' 
about  Monk’s  refusal  to  obey  the  Protectors  order;  but  its  truth 
is  denied  with  what  the  French  call  “  conviction,  it  perhaps 
with  an  amount  of  warmth  suggesting  just  the  possibility  of 
uneasiness. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  degree  of  favour  for  which  the  re¬ 
modelled  Protectorate  could  hope  from  persons  of  position  in  the 
country  was  tested  by  the  experiment  of  Cromwell’s  House  of 
Lords  itself.  For  a  large  amount  of  easy  contemptuous  comment 
he  was  no  doubt  prepared.  In  the  common  room  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Hum.  Robinson  was  probably  not  alone  in 
making  small  account  of  this  House  of  Lords  (“for  so  they  call 
themselves  ”).  The  royal  Court  at  Bruges  could  not  but  be  hugely 
diverted  by  a  description  of  some  of  the  new  peers,  “  among  whom 
a  brother  of  Father  Goff’s  and  Huson  the  shoemaker,  who  may 
hear  his  prieludiary  weapons,  Sir  Hugh’s  bones  and  an  awl,  for  the 
worthy  ensigns  of  this  the  new  nobility.”  But  the  “  composure  ” 
of  the  House,  as  the  facetious  inditer  of  these  jests  calls  it,  was 
certainly  suggestive  of  grave  reflections.  Not  more  than  eleven 
peers  had  rallied  to  the  new  order  of  things,  although  nearly  nine 
vears  had  passed  since  royal  government  and  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  voted  useless  and  dangerous  in  England.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  drain  had  accordingly  to  be  made  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Lower  House,  where,  as  Mrs.  Green  reminds  us,  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  this  very  circumstance  henceforth  numbered  fewer 
staunch  adherents.  There  are  signs  in  this  volume  that  the 
Protector  was  at  least  supposed  to  be  ready  to  conciliate  the  good¬ 
will  of  noble  families  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Neither  General  Monk  nor  Cardinal  Mazarin  scrupled  about  asking 
his  favourable  consideration  of  hard  cases  involving  the  interests 
of  persons  of  noble  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  show  himself  lenient  towards  the 
incalculable  but  not  uncalculating  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
when  wooing  Fairfax’s  daughter  with  the  design  of  getting  back 
with  her  part  of  his  estates,  professed  anxiety  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  de  facto  Government.  Information  of  no  very  definite  import 
incriminating  the  Duke  had  been  supplied  to  the  Government  by 
their  spy  Bamtield  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  excepted  from  the  general 
pardon  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  a  warrant  was  soon  out  against 
him.  But  before  this  be  had  secured  the  lady’s  hand,  her  father 
having  with  great  alacrity  thrown  over  her  earlier  suitor,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  the  Duke’s  favour ;  and,  after  the  latter  had  escaped 
to  France,  his  father-in-law  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  for 
him  his  liberty  on  bail.  The  story,  so  far  as  it  goes,  forms  no  very 
pleasant  chapter  in  the  biography  of  Fairfax,  in  which,  however, 
there  are  other  and  graver  unreconciled  dissonances.  The  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Lords  created 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  already  adverted  to  ;  but  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1658,  after  a  fortnight’s  session, 
was  due,  as  Mrs.  Green  reminds  us,  to  a  graver  difficulty  than 
even  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  two  Houses.  It  cut  short 
discussion  on  the  very  claim  which  had  sixteen  years  before 
provoked  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War — namely,  that  of  the 
command  of  the  Militia. 

Cromwell  and  his  Government,  although  the  “Humble  Petition 
and  Advice  ”  seemed  to  have  established  it  on  a  more  solid  and 
durable  basis,  had  many  other  troubles  besides  those  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  his  health  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  prove  unequal  to 
the  strain.  In  September  1657  a  despatch  from  Thurloe  to 
Lockhart  reports  the  Protector  in  need  of  change  of  air ;  and 
early  in  the  following  March  circumstantial  accounts  are  sent  to 
Nicholas  of  most  promising  symptoms  of  a  speedy  collapse.  About 
the  earlier  of  these  dates  his  eldest  son  Richard  met  with  a  severe 
accid  nt  when  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  “  that  fatal  place  to  the 
sons  of  our  princes,”  as  the  ingenious  Hum.  Robinson  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking;  and  about  the  later,  his  recently  married 
daughter  Frances  lost  her  young  husband,  and  thus  was  severed 
one  of  the  very  few  ties  between  the  ruler  of  the  land  and  its 
great  families.  The  news  spread  abroad  in  January,  that  his 
second  son  Henry,  the  Lord  Deputy,  had  been  stabbed  to  death 
with  a  knife  in  Ireland,  proved  a  lying  rumour.  Of  public  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  want  of  money  was  still  one  of  the  most  pressing,  and 
even  this  was  brought  very  directly  home  to  the  head  of  the  .State, 
or  at  least  to  his  household.  But  of  greater  importance  was  the 
grievous  lack  of  cash  lor  the  needs  of  the  public  services — for  the 
clothing  of  soldiers  and  the  wages  of  sailors,  and  for  the  very 
pensions  on  which  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen  subsisted.  For 
this  last  purpose  it  was  suggested  that  hands  should  be  laid  on  the 
materials  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  ruinous  condition  ;  but,  though  even  the  Council  considered 
itself  entitled  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  cathedrals  as  it  thought  fit 
(so,  for  instance,  iu  the  case  of  Wells,  which  at  the  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  was  made  over  to  them  as  a  parish 
church),  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  thought  necessary  for  the  secu¬ 
larization  of  church  property.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Parliament 
did  not  sit  long  enough  to  pass  the  Bill  or  Bills  in  question,  one  of 
the  least  beautiful  of  our  cathedrals  survived  a  season  of  eminent 
peril,  and  a  curious  addition  to  the  nlready  curious  history  of 
Rochester  charities  was  avoided.  Besides  the  current  expenses  of 
the  State,  the  Government  was  responsible  for  the  Public  Faith 
Bills,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  presented  by  persons 
from  whom  sums  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Parliament  ns  far  back 
as  the  end  of  1642.  These  securities  had  hitherto  been  dealt  with 


by  a  process  which  was  called  “  doubling  ”  upon  them,  and 
which  consisted  of  obtaining  from  the  lender  a  sum  of  the  same 
amount  as  that  previously  borrowed,  and  then  assigning  to  hrm 
confiscated  lands  to  the  full  amount  of  the  double  loan.  Frauds 
had  naturally  enough  been  frequent,  and  measures  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  these  are  recorded  at  some  length  in  this  volume.  The 
Protectorate  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  Government  that  has 
been  hampered  by  the  recklessness  of  its  predecessors ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  possessed  no  financial  genius  of  its  own,  though  it 
was  anxious  to  effect  a  saving  by  the  “  new  coining  invention  ”  of 
M.  Blondeau,  who  was  made  free  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Abr. 
Brown’s  rooms  in  Drury  House. 

In  the  religious  history  of  these  months  there  is  not  much  call¬ 
ing  for  special  notice.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  among  the  persons  seized  in  April  1658  on  the 
suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  invasion  plot  there  were 
divers  Presbyterians  of  note.  “  It  is  said  that  his  Majesty  now 
ploughs  with  these  heifers  ”  ;  and  he  finally  included  them  to  somo 
purpose  in  the  team  which  gained  him  the  prize.  Mrs.  Green 
finds  in  the  papers  concluded  in  her  present  volume  evidence 
corroborative  of  the  current,  and  no  doubt  substantially  correct, 
view  that  Oliver's  Government  was  tolerant  except  to  Popery  and 
Prelacy.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  “  prelatical  ”  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  range  of  freedom  was  evidently  not  very  wide  in  ono 
direction.  In  the  opposite  direction,  as  some  entries  in  this 
volume  tend  to  show,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
assumption  that  the  Quakers  were  only  persecuted  because  they, 
so  to  speak,  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  persecution,  be 
altogether  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Calendar  volume 
helps  to  confirm  the  impression  that  iu  its  endeavour  to  secure  for 
the  nation  a  really  devout  and  efficient  religious  ministry  the 
Protectorate  Government  was  both  sincere  and  thorough. 

Materials  for  an  instructive  and  at  the  same  time  most  enter¬ 
taining  narrative  of  the  “  antecedents  ”  of  the  happy  Restoration 
are  fast  accumulating  in  these  records.  In  the  present  series  the 
Court  of  the  Royal  exile  appears  in  a  condition  of  collapse,  all  but 
consummated,  though  King  Charles  II.  himself  still  smiles  darkly 
through  the  clouds.  He  was  wise  enough  to  repair  a  breach 
which  had  begun  to  open  between  himself  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York;  but  he  found  it  less  easy  to  content  his  humbler 
followers.  Republican  satire,  if  it  was  aware  of  the  heartburnings 
at  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Paris,  could  hardly  have  discovered  any 
more  promising  theme.  When  several  new  peerages  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  King,  the  creations  gave  offence  to  his  mother 
“  at  the  Palais  Royal,”  as  being  “  too  general.”  Sir  George  Cane 
shows  himself  extremely  punctilious  concerning  the  terminology 
employed  in  a  series  of  warrants  for  appointments,  as  when  the 
clerk  of  Parliament  had  been  called  by  Secretary  Nicholas  “  clerk 
of  our  Upper  House  of  Parliament,”  instead  of  “  clerk  of  our  Par- 
1  liaments  in  the  Upper  House.”  Of  the  actual  officers  of  State  and 
household  of  King  Charles  II.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1657,  this 
volume  contains  a  list,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  Governor-General  of  the  Spauish  Netherlands.  As 
a  matter  of  course  there  was  a  chronic  supply  of  applications  for 
offices  to  be  filled  up  at  once,  or  at  the  Restorauon  ;  and  it  was 
no  doubt  easier  to  satisfy  the  Royal  coachman  who  in  the  latter 
event  asked  for  the  keeping  of  Preston  pastures,  county  Bucks, 
near  to  which  he  was  born,  than  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  flowery 
fencing-master  who  had  taught  the  Royal  princes  and  their 
courtiers  for  eight  months  or  so,  and  found  himself  at  the  end 
“  34  patacoons  ”  short  of  his  dues.  Besides  many  other  difficulties, 
the  ill-concealed  coldness  of  Don  John  of  Austria  towards  the  exiles 
helped  to  render  their  plight  embarrassing,  not  to  mention  such 
broils  among  themselves  as  that  caused  by  Sir  James  Hamilton's 
drunken  wrath  against  the  Chancellor.  It  appears  to  have  been 
Hyde's  fate,  all  but  semper  et  ubique,  to  be  an  unpopular  man; 
even  with  the  ladies  he  neglected  the  right  wav,  if  we  are  thus  to 
interpret  young  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot’s  memorandum — “  The  Lord 
Chancellor  cauie  not  abroad  till  yesterday,  lest  the  ladies  might 
have  taken  him  out  to  dance.”  In  general,  the  condition  of  tho 
cavaliers  who  had  followed  their  Sovereign's  fortunes  misrht 
well  seem  desperate ;  and  the  expedients  to  which,  if  the 
Crisp  case  summarized  by  Mrs.  Green  may  really  be  regarded  as 
typical,  they  at  times  resorted  for  filling  their  pockets,  deserve  an 
even  grosser  name.  In  a  word,  alter  procuring  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  they  kidnapped  persons  in  England,  and  after  conveying 
them  to  Flanders,  detained  them  in  captivity  till  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  paid  by  way  of  ransom.  The  only  consideration 
which  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  system  of  licensed 
brigandage  is  the  extent  to  which,  as  several  examples  occurring 
in  this  volume  show,  the  system  of  specially  releasing  individual 
prisoners,  largely,  of  course,  by  way  of  exchange,  entered  into  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is  instructive  enough  to  read  of 
the  various  circumstances  and  suppositions  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  King  based  tho  hopes  of  his  speedy  return.  Now,  it  wa9  the 
dissensions  in  tho  Protector's  Council ;  now,  the  Protector’s  and 
Secretary  Thurloe’s  illness  (of  which,  since  he  opened  such  letters 
ns  he  thought  worth  while  to  open,  the  Secretary  would  not  fail  to 
have  early  particulars)  ;  nt  another  time  a  mutiny  of  nine  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and,  agnin,  Cromwell's  generally  “  bad  posturo,  ns  well  for 
want  of  money  as  the  general  discontent,”  nnd  tho  hopes  pers  a’ently 
placed  on  Monk.  But,  ns  is  known,  the  invasion  designed  for  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1658  was  postponed;  and  no  revenge  was 
taken  for  the  capture  of  Mardyke  by  the  French  and  English  in 
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the  previous  autumn,  which  had  caused  the  emigrants  at  Bruges 
to  “  hang  down  their  heads.” 

Among  the  other  passages  of  interest  which  we  have  noted 
in  this  volume,  we  will  only  direct  attention  to  one  or  two 
hearing  upon  University  life.  Even  in  those  dark  days,  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  that  a  visitor  could  put  on  record  that  “  for 
the  2  days  I  was  at  Oxford,  I  seemed  in  an  enchanted  coun¬ 
try.”  The  materials  for  an  account  of  academical  affairs  during 
the  Puritan  period  are  scanty,  and  any  substantial  addition 
to  them  would  he  peculiarly  welcome.  A  reference  in  the 
volume  before  us  to  Lazarus  Seaman,  who  supplanted  Oosin  as 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  and,  as  it  here  appears,  took  possession  of 
his  predecessor’s  library  pro  domo,  reminds  us  that  the  Puritan 
head’s  diary,  of  the  contents  of  which  little  is  known,  still 
remains  unpublished.  But,  thanks  especially  to  Mr.  Williamson 
of  Queen’s,  the  Oxford  intelligence  in  this  volume  is  full  of 
really  curious  matter  ;  such  as  the  annulment  of  a  whole  set 
of  fellowship  elections  at  All  Souls,  and  the  petition  in  favour 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Civil  Law.  This  petition  was  (or 
would  have  been  but  for  the  dissolution)  strongly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  new  House  of  Lords  by  the  desire  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  “  Lord  Richard  Cromwell.”  Richard 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  by  his  office  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  calendared  in  this  volume  from  Dr.  Wilkins  of 
Wadham,  instructing  the  Chancellor's  secretary  in  academical 
epistolary  etiquette.  It  will  be  remembered  how  slightly  etiquette 
was  honoured  in  the  “  Mandat  ”  of  the  Chancellor’s  father 
to  the  sister  University  cited  by  Carlyle — “  That  Benjamin 
Rogers  he  made  Bachelor  of  Music.”  We  presume,  by  the  way, 
that  “  Addison,  with  his  one  eye,”  irreverently  mentioned  in  an 
amusing  Oxford  letter,  dated  December  14th,  1657,  is  Lancelot, 
the  father  of  Joseph.  But  we  must  conclude,  and  do  so  by  noting 
two  editorial  slips  of  different  kinds,  though  of  an  equally  trans¬ 
parent  nature.  On  p.  261  a  correspondent  of  Secretary  Nicholas’s 
reports  to  him,  according  to  Mrs.  Green,  that  “  Richard  Cromwell 
has  kept  very  close  in  Whitehall  since  his  being  made  Protector,” 
Unless  the  writer  calls  Richard  Protector  proleptically,  because  he 
had  been  named  his  father’s  successor,  the  word  must  be  a  lapsus 
calami  for  “  member  of  the  Council.”  The  editress  has  herself 
made  this  clear  by  a  passage  in  her  preface,  p.  xlvii.  At  the  close 
of  this  preface  she,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  sends  readers  in 
search  of  “  literary  entries,”  or  such  like  small  matters,  to  the 
index,  or  to  “the  volume  itself.”  Both  in  the  index  and  at  p.  253 
they  have  a  chance  of  having  their  breath  taken  away  by  the  com¬ 
bination  “  Herman  and  Dorothea,”  who  in  the  “  volume  ”  figure  as 
characters  from  Don  Quixote.  To  be  sure,  Dorothea’s  esposo  in  the 
book  is  Fernando  =  Hernan ;  but,  except  in  the  Catechism,  n  or  m 
may  sometimes  make  all  the  difference. 


SOME  NOVELS.* 

“  TS  any  man  worth  a  woman’s  unselfish  love?  Ten  thousand 
J-  times  no  !  ”  says  the  author  of  A  Dead  Past.  Here  we 
strike  the  key-note  of  that  novel,  and  it  is  certainly  a  low  one  • 
but,  for  all  that,  the  book  is  not  worthless.  The  picture  which 
it  presents  of  English  society  is  not  a  flattering  one ;  the  life 
it  describes  is  fast  life  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  it 
instructs  while  it  entertains”;  but  it  is  very  amusing ;  many  of 
the  scenes  are  admirable  ;  the  pathos  and  humour  are  distributed 
and  balanced  with  great  skill ;  and  the  book  is  about  as  harmless 
as  a  Society  novel  can  be.  The  story  is  free  from  the  violent 
scenes — such  as  murders,  suicides,  robberies,  and  fatal  accidents — 
which  spoil  three-fourths  of  the  novels  that  are  written  ;  yet  there 
is  no  want  of  incident,  the  plot  is  interesting  enough,  and  the  book 
is  never  dull.  The  heroine  is  a  young  lady  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Kitten,  and  there  is  considerable  originality  in  the  character. 
Early  in  the  story  she  is  a  girl  of  sixteen,  living  in  the  country 
with  her  old  and  widowed  father,  who  is  a  naturalist  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  The  description  of  this  weird  but  beautiful 
child  in  her  cottage  home,  with  its  old-fa9hioned  garden,  is  far 
above  the  average  work  of  the  modern  novelist,  and  it  makes  a 
good  prelude  to  the  “  Society  life  ”  that  is  to  follow.  The  even 
tenor  of  the  story  soon  becomes  disturbed  by  the  quickening  into 
Sudden  life  of  woman’s  love  in  the  hitherto  innocent  child ;  but, 
while  this  is  described  with  strength,  it  is  without  coarseness! 
The  girl’s  first  meeting  with  her  old  playmate  and  boy-lover, 
after  the  spark  of  real  love  has  been  kindled,  is  one  of  the  best 
scenes  in  the  book. 


The  problem  of  the  story  is  “  What  ought  a  wife  to  do  when  she 
finds  that  her  husband  loves  another  woman  much  better  than 
herself?”  The  author  gives  an  answer  to  this  question  which  is 
not  altogether  devoid  of  reason.  “  A  wife,”  she  says,  “  fills  a 
place  in  a  man’s  life  which  no  other  woman  can  do”;  for  reasons 
which  she  enumerates  at  some  length  and  considerable  force, 
consequently,  although  “  he  may  continue  to  worship  the  idol  of 
his  inner  soul,”  “  to  his  ceaseless  pain  and  sorrow,”  the  husband 
will  at  the  same  time  “  cling  to  his  wife  ;  if  she  is  present  he  will 
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be  glad  to  be  with  her,  and,  if  she  is  absent,  he  will  crave  for  her.” 
A  very  pretty  theory,  and  we  only  wish  that  it  were  exemplified 
by  all  naughty  husbands.  We  must  admit  that  there  is  some 
force,  if  not  truth,  in  what  follows.  A  wife,  she  tells  us,  should 
not  throw  up  the  game  because  all  her  cards  are  not  trumps,  “for 
sooner  or  later  the  wife  wins  the  day  ;  but  she  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  one  thing  at  once ;  she  will  never  be  to  him  what  the 
first  best  love  might  have  been,  but  she  will  be  to  him  something 
else  more  lasting  and  more  substantial.”  In  order  to  prove  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  contrary  line  of  action,  the  author  makes 
one  of  her  leading  characters  run  away  from  her  husband  and  hide 
herself,  and  a  very  bad  time  of  it  the  poor  creature  then  has ;  but 
her  misadventures  work  up  into  a  pretty  story,  and  her  youth  was 
perhaps  sufficient  excuse  for  her  silly  conduct. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  story  runs  so  freely,  that  it  is  a  pity  it 
should  ever  be  strained.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume, 
a  widow,  who  has  only  just  lost  her  husband  in  India,  rushes  to 
England  to  look  for  and  claim  the  lover  of  her  girlhood,  after  seeing 
nothing  of  him  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  in  a  manner  that  does  much 
to  injure  a  capital  novel.  Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  unreasonableness  of  some  women — or  men  either,  for 
that  matter — the  widow  overstrains  unreasonableness  itself;  for  on 
one  of  the  eavliest  pages,  when  she  had  just  married,  the  hero  asked 
her  why,  instead  of  marrying,  she  had  not  waited  until  he  could 
marry  her,  and  she  replied,  “  What  was  there  to  wait  for  ?  ” 
“  To  wait  for  you  longer  would  have  been  rank  madness.”  And 
yet,  when  her  husband  was  dead,  and  she  had  not  seen  the  hero 
for  more  than  ten  years,  she  was  angry  at  finding  that  he  had 
married  instead  of  waiting  for  her.  “  Why  did  you  not  wait?  ” 
she  asked.  “  What  made  you  false  to  me  ?  ”  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  a  thing  as  this  might  possibly  happen  in  real  life, 
but  in  our  opinion  it  is  rather  questionable  in  fiction.  A 
professional  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters, 
fcihe  lived  in  a  tiny  house  in  Mayfair,  while  her  husband 
spent  most  of  his  time  shooting,  in  distant  lands,  and  in 
her  bijou  palace  she  gave  “  cosy  little  free-and-easy  entertain¬ 
ments,”  at  which  men  were  allowed  to  “  smoke  into  the  small 
hours  ”  and  “  to  talk  as  they  pleased.”  The  chief  business  of  her 
life  was  “  that  unequal  fight”  “  which  is  ever  going  on  between 
the  married  woman  and  the  girl  who  wants  to  be  married.” 
An  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  youug  earl 
spent  a  winter’s  afternoon  at  her  house.  “At  two  o’clock  he 
came  to  lunch,  at  three  they  had  coffee,  at  three-thirty  he  began 
his  cigar  ”  in  his  hostess’s  drawing-room,  and  at  four-thirty  he 
was  still  “  stretching  his  tall  length  at  ease  in  one  of  Gertrude’s 
armchairs,  and  talking  gossip  and  scandal  with  her  over  the  fire.” 
Then  the  footman  brought  tea,  and  after  more  gossip  and  more 
stretching  in  armchairs,  the  pair  separated  to  meet  again  at  a 
dinner  which  my  lord  was  to  give  at  the  Continental,  followed  by 
a  box  at  a  theatre.  The  unexpected,  unwelcome,  but  comic  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  scene  of  the  professional  beauty's  husband  relieves 
without  spoiling  the  most  tragic  part  of  the  novel,  and  the  incident 
is  introduced  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  It  was  certainly  rather 
clumsy  to  make  him  tell  an  utter  stranger,  in  a  railway  carriage, 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  watering-place  to  look  for  his  wife 

and  “  find  out  what  the  d - she  ”  was  “  doing  there,”  and  some  of 

the  best  of  the  fun  is  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination,  but  the 
position  of  things  is  irresistibly  amusing.  We  began  our  review 
of  this  novel  with  a  quotation  about  woman’s  love.  We  will  end 
it  with  one  about  dog's  love.  “  Dumas,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  canine  species,  loved  totally  irrespective  of  the  sins  and 
failings  of  the  adored  object.  That  is  the  great  beauty  of  a  do"'s 
love.” 

_  Nature's  Nursling  is  a  good  novel,  but  we  have  two  bones  to 
pick  with  Lady  Gertrude  Stock.  First,  why  does  she  make  us 
grow  fond  of  her  characters  only  to  see  them  slain  before  our  eyes? 
A  little  quiet  killing  is  all  very  well,  but  here  we  have  a  regular 
human  shambles ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  help 
being  interested  in  the  victims.  Secondly,  why  does  she  describe  her 
painful  scenes  with  so  much  force  and  give  us  so  many  of  them  ? 
If  they  were  morbid  or  vulgar,  as  painful  scenes  in  fiction  usually 
are,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  turning  them  into  ridicule, 
but  as  it  is,  we  can  only  protest  against  having  our  tender  feelings 
harrowed  so  often.  And  yet  Nature's  Nursling  is  an  amusing 
novel.  In  spite  of  all  the  slaughter  and  painful  scenes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fun  in  it,  and  the  author  evidently  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humour.  It  is  the  more  wonderful  that  the  book  should  be 
amusing,  since  in  addition  to  the  killings  and  the  agonies  there  is 
a  good  deal  about  religion  in  it ;  not  that  it  can  be  called  a  religious 
novel,  but,  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  herself,  the  author  describes 
life  as  she  knows  it.  To  prove  that  the  novel  is  not  written  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  glorification  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  may 
mention  that  one  ot  the  leading  Catholic  characters  runs  away 
from  her  husband,  and  is  divorced  ;  that  the  Catholic  heroine  ends 
by  marrying  a  Protestant,  and  that  nobody  joins  tbe  Church  of 
Rome.  Nor  need  anybody  be  afraid  lest  the  book  should  contain 
“  insidious  popery.”  When  the  author  writes  of  religious  matters, 
she  does  so  without  the  least  hesitation  or  casuistry.  For  instance, 
when  alluding  to  Lourdes,  she  describes  apparitions  and  miracles 
with  as  much  freedom  and  openness  as  if  she  were  writing  a  letter 
to  a  nun.  Moreover,  she  speaks  in  a  very  charitable  spirit  of  the 
death  of  a  man,  who,  far  from  being  a  co-religionist  of  her  own, 
at  the  very  hour  of  death  confessed  himself  unable  to  believe  in 
what  would  generally  be  called  the  most  elementary  truths  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  pretty  descriptions  of  life  in 
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Brittany.  The  uncomfortable  village  inn,  the  arrival  of  the 
diligence,  the  cure,  the  laundress,  the  village  boys,  the  dogs,  and 
other  details  are  all  drawn  with  truth  and  spirit.  Again,  in  the 
account  of  the  life  at  a  French  chateau,  it  is  clear  that  the  author 
knows  a  good  deal  of  what  she  is  writing  about.  The  picture, 
too,  of  the  French  village  church,  with  its  crowd  of  worshippers 
all  joining  in  singing  their  cantiques,  is  excellent ;  nor  is  it  drawn 
with  too  highly  "coloured  a  pencil,  for  the  savour  of  tobacco  and 
garlic,  the  curiously  adorned  altar,  and  the  grotesque  images  are 
described  as  honestly  as  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  and 
other  things  which,  as  a  Catholic,  the  author  admired.  And 
here  she  takes  the  opportunity  of  having  a  slap  at  the  system  of 
appropriated  sittings  which  prevails  in  so  many  “  fashionable 
churches,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
One  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  the  novel  is  where  the  Catholic 
heroine,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  is  suddenly  transferred  from 
Brittany  to  the  home  in  Scotland  of  her  grandfather  and  his 
sister,  who  are  Presbyterians  of  the  very  strictest  sect.  The  long 
family  prayers  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival  naturally  aston¬ 
ished  her  not  a  little,  and  “  she  was  inexpressibly  bored  by  this 
new  style  of  worship.”  And  yet  no  unkind  fun  is  made  of  the 
devotions  of  the  “  unco’  guid.”  Indeed,  both  the  graudfather 
and  the  grand-aunt  are  represented  as  estimable  people,  and  the 
latter  at  last  accompanies  her  niece  to  Brittany,  when  her 
situation  is  almost  as  entertaining  as  was  that  of  her  niece  in 
Scotland.  The  stern  old  Presbyterian  becomes  so  far  mollified 
that  she  even  admits  a  certain  sister  of  charity  to  be  a  “  pleasing 
young  woman.”  The  accounts  of  the  assembling  of  the  Papal 
Zouaves  in  Rome,  and  of  the  battle  of  Mentana,  will  be  read  with 
very  different  feelings  by  people  of  different  creeds  and  politics ; 
but  even  those  who  may  regard  them  as  Quixotic  can  scarcely  deny 
that  they  are  at  least  evidences  of  a  chivalrous  spirit  none  too 
common  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Straight  as  a  Die  is  a  story  of  a  forced  marriage.  The  heroine 
had  engaged  herself  to  an  old  playfellow  ;  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  moral  torture  exercised  by  her  mother,  she  threw  over  her 
lover  and  promised  to  marry  an  odious,  purse-proud  snob  whom  she 
hated.  The  chapters  giving  the  conversations  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  concerning  this  transaction  are  cleverly  written.  The 
mother’s  trump  card  was  to  enter  her  daughter's  room  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  tell  her  a  bundle  of  lies  about  her  health.  She  was, 
she  said,  suffering  from  a  serious  disease,  and  her  doctors  had 
assured  her  that  her  only  hope  of  life  lay  in  getting  the  best  of 
nourishment  and  in  enjoying  every  luxury.  If,  therefore,  her 
cruel  daughter  refused  the  rich  man's  offer,  she  would  be  signing 
her  mother’s  death-warrant.  A  few  chapters  later  we  have  the 
daughter  formally  engaged  to  the  rich  snob,  yet  pillowing  her 
tired  head  on  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  lover  that  she  had  thrown 
over,  “  and  their  lips  met  in  one  long  passionate  and  despairing 
kiss,”  “  whilst  his  strong  arms  stole  round  her  waist.”  After  this 
she  married  the  object  of  her  hate,  and  the  object  of  her  affections 
went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  but  some  time  afterwards  he  re¬ 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  when  “a  sudden,  surging  flood  of  despair 
overtook  him,  and  with  two  hasty  strides  he  was  at  her  side, 
clasping  her  convulsively  to  his  heart,  and  pressing  fierce  kisses 
on  her  trembling  lips.”  By  a  singular  coincidence  her  husband 
opened  the  door  at  that  exact  moment.  Then  the  faithful  swain, 
“with  sparkling,  anger-flashing  eyes,”  “  lifted  his  arm  on  high, 
and,  swinging  his  cane  in  the  air,  brought  it  down  with  tremendous 
force  on  ”  the  shoulder  of  the  unlucky  husband.  Thus  are  the 
wicked  punished  by  the  noble-minded  admirers  of  their  wives. 
Shortly  afterwards  her  husband,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  inebriation, 
was  driving  his  coach  home  from  Ilurlingham.  “At  last  there 
seemed  a  chance,  and  a  very  good  one,  of  something  happening.” 
“The  other  ladies  began  to  shriek,”  but  hi3  wife  “  never  uttered  a 
sound.  It  was  not  fear  that  filled  her  thoughts,  but  hope.”  But 
her  dear  husband  was  not  to  be  taken  from  her  quite  so  soon  as 
she  wished.  Wheu  at  least  a  consoling  telegram  arrived  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  fatal  accident  had  removed  the  partner  of  her  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  its  contents  had  been  communicated  to  her,  she 
feelingly  observed,  “  I  cannot  feel  very  sorry,”  while  the  lover  of 
her  childhood  said  piously,  “  It  i-  God’s  doing  !  ”  And  so,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  novel, “  the  reward  had  comeat 
last,  as,  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  generally  does  to  all  those  who 
battle  nobly  and  courageously  with  the  ills  of  life.”  Surely  it 
must  be  a  holy,  a  wholesome,  and  a  consoling  thought  to  every 
married  man,  that  some  old  flame  of  his  wife’s  may  be  nobly  and 
courageously  waiting  for  his  decease,  and  in  the  meantime  battling', 
with  fierce  ki  es,  whenever  he  cau  get  the  opportunity,  against 
the  ills  of  life. 


TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  ASTRONOMY.* 

OF  the  making  of  many  books  on  elementary  astronomy  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.  Of  the  two  before  us,  however,  the  one 
called  Among  the  Stars  is  distinguished  from  all  others  we  have 
come  ncross  by  being  quite  the  most  elementary.  By  means  of  a 
simple  story  a  good  deal  of  information  nbout  the  “  heavenly 
bodies  ”  is  conveyed  in  a  form  which,  wc  should  imagine,  is  likely 
to  penetrate  even  the  mind  of  a  small  child.  Those  who  have 

*  Among  the  Stars.  By  Agnes  Gilierne.  London  :  Seeley  ft  Co.  1885. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  anti  other  Science  Gleanings.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  London  :  Chatlo  &  Windus. 


had  to  do  with  examining  in  elementary  science  know  well  how 
accurately  the  performances  of  the  examinees  illustrate  the  in¬ 
imitable  lines : — 

But  though  they  wrote  it  all  by  rote, 

They  did  not  write  it  right. 

The  first  of  these  lines  explains  the  second.  All  our  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  assumption — 
probably  true — that  the  only  mental  faculty  which  children 
possess,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  is  that  of  memory.  But,  then, 
they  seem  to  us  to  err  in  proceeding  on  the  further  assumption 
that  memory  is  the  only  faculty  that  it  is  worth  while  trying  to 
develop  in  a  child.  And  so  elementary  books  on  astronomy  gene¬ 
rally  consist  of  little  else  than  the  results,  at  which  ages  of  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  ingenious  and  laborious  induction  have  arrived, stated 
dogmatically  as  facts  ;  and  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  little  book  before  us.  We  suppose  this  is  inevitable.  A  child 
can  be  made  to  understand  clearly  results  which  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  at  an  age  when  the  reasonings  and  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained  are  far  beyond  his  grasp.  And  the  in¬ 
formation  is  no  doubt  worth  having  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
acquiring  of  it  is  as  good  an  exercise  for  the  memory  as  any  other. 
But  still  the  smallest  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  is  worth  any 
amount  of  mere  memory.  Take  a  child  to  the  shore,  and  show 
him  a  vessel  hull  down  at  sea;  let  him  watch  how, as  he  climbs  the 
cliff,  the  vessel  seems  to  climb  over  the  horizon  towards  him  ;  or 
take  him  into  the  open  air  on  a  clear  n'ght,  at  intervals  of  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  let  him  see  how  the  stars  have  shifted  with  respect 
to  the  trees,  and  how  the  pole  star  has  remained  stationary ;  and 
then — though  he  will  have  learned  no  more  results  than  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  convex  and  not  flat,  and  that  the  apparent 
vault  of  heaven  seems  to  rotate  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
pole  star — he  will  yet  have  mastered  more  of  astronomy  than  if  ho 
had  learned  off  by  heart  all  the  results  of  astronomical  investi¬ 
gation  which  are  stated  dogmatically  in  any  of  our  elementary 
text-books.  Of  course  such  teaching  cannot  be  conveyed  by  books 
alone ;  but  books  may  be  written  so  as  to  fit  in  with  such  a 
method  of  instruction,  and  to  suggest  the  simple  observations 
which  the  teacher  should  induce  his  pupil  to  make. 

It  is  this  little  book’s  chief  claim  to  recommendation  that  t& 
some  extent  it  actually  does  this  in  the  earlier  chapters.  The 
observed  facts  are  there  pointed  out  and  described  before  the 
theories  that  colligate  them  ;  and  this  is  the  right  historical  and 
philosophical  order  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  inverse  of  the  one  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  in  text-books.  For  the  most  part  these  facts  and 
theories  are  accurately  stated  and  explained.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  inaccuracies  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  The  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  distances  and  rates  of  movement  of  some  of  tho 
stars  are  far  too  confident ;  nl  Centauri  is  the  only  star  whose 
parallax  can  be  said  to  have  been  even  approximately  measured  •, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  some  of  those  whose  dis¬ 
tances  are  given  in  this  book  have  displayed  even  a  trace  of 
parallax.  As  to  their  rates  of  movement,  we  do  not  know 
whence  the  numbers  stated  have  been  taken ;  but  from  some  of 
them  one  would  gather  that  they  have  been  obtained  by  Dr. 
Huggins’s  method,  which  of  course  only  gives  the  rate  of  move¬ 
ment  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  observer,  and  omits 
altogether  that  movement  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  most 
obvious  method  of  all — that  of  comparing  observations  of  the 
apparent  position  of  a  star  at  different  times  ;  and  the  statement 
on  page  139  that  “  we  know  of  no  star  with  more  rapid  movement 
than  Arcturus  ”  suggests  that  the  author  has  never  heard  of 
1830  Groorabridge.  These,  however,  aro  mere  misstatements 
which  can  be  easily  corrected  and  leave  no  evil  etlects  behind 
them.  But,  in  dealing  with  the  conceptions  of  any  branch  of 
science,  the  writer  of  elementary  text-books  should  bo  possessed  by 
the  ever-present  consciousness  that  it  is  far  easier  to  learn  than  to 
unlearn  ;  and  that  a  haziness  of  expression,  or  an  attempt  to 
explain  by  loose  and  inaccurate  analogy,  may  sometimes  breed  in 
the  mind  of  the  beginner  confusions  which  may  prove  ineradi¬ 
cable.  The  book  we  are  considering  is  fairly  free  from  such  loose 
analogies;  still  it  steers  dangerously  near  them  sometimes.  We 
object  altogether  to  such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  “  the  mighty 
furnace  fires  of  sun  and  stars”  (p.  141),  “  the  outer  burning  en¬ 
velope  of  the  sun  ”  (p.  207),  or  the  statement  that  “  meteorites 
that  fall  to  earth  catch  Jire  in  their  rush  through  our  atmo¬ 
sphere”  (p.  182);  there  is  no  reason  why  a  beginner  should 
have  the  notions  of  combustion  and  incandescence  confused  in 
his  mind  at  the  outset  of  his  studies.  We  feel  a  similar  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  expressions  as  “  the  sun’s  power  of  attraction  be¬ 
comes  less,  and  therefore  less  speed  is  needed  to  overcome  that 
attraction  ”  (p.  237),  or  “  at  this  distance  eight  miles  a  second  is 
speed  enough  to  balance  the  sun's  attraction”  (p.  241).  Such 
modes  of  expression  suggest  the  old  stumbling-blocks  of  “  centri¬ 
fugal  force,”  and  the  notion  that  matter  resists  force.  A  child 
cannot  be  too  early  led  to  see  that  matter,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  no  more  “  resists  ”  force  than  a  cup  of  tea  “  resists” 
sweetness,  as  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  used  to  say — that  the 
change  in  its  motion  will  always  be  precisely  proportional  to  the 
force  applied.  Lastly,  there  are  two  or  three  placo3  in  the  book 
where  the  idea  is  put  before  the  learner  “  that  often  we  must 
believe  where  we  cannot  see  or  understand.”  Wo  must  allow  that 
t lie  author  seems  in  these  places  to  be  referring  to  matters  outside 
the  province  of  exnct  science,  and  with  such  matters  wo  are  not 
concerned  here  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  that  this  statement 
should  have  any  reference  to  the  work  of  a  science  student,  W9 
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must  say  that  no  more  dangerous  notion  can  possibly  be  put  into 
the  mind  of  a  beginner. 

The  other  book  we  have  before  us  is  another  collection  of  Mr. 
Proctor’s  papers  on  scientific  subjects.  We  wish  that,  in  re¬ 
publishing  his  articles  in  a  permanent  form,  Mr.  Proctor  would 
arrange  and  select  them  better.  He  might  give  us  an  interesting 
collection  on  Stellar  Astronomy,  and  auother  on  Solar  Physics, 
and  so  on,  instead  of  reprinting  all  his  papers  as  soon  as  he  has 
enough  to  form  a  volume.  As  it  is,  we  have  here  an  aggregation 
of  stray  papers,  whose  subjects  range  from  “The  Great  Nebula 
in  Argo  ”  to  “The  Influence  of  Food  on  Civilization,”  and  from 
“  The  Pyramid  of  Cheops  ”  to  “  Flying  Machines,”  constituting 
what  ill-natured  and  profane  persons  might  be  tempted  to  call,  in 
Cromwell’s  language,  “an  ungodly  jumble.” 

The  first  and  longest  article  in  the  book,  on  “  the  Universe  of 
Suns,”  is  in  our  opinion  also  the  most  interesting  and  valuable.  It 
commences  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  ideas  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  stars,  tracing  it  from  the  days  when  men 
believed  in  a  rotating  celestial  sphere  on  which  the  stars  were 
fixed,  through  the  systems  of  Copernicus,  who  merely  set  the 
sphere  at  rest  ;  Galileo,  whose  work  ultimately  did  away  with 
tbe  sphere  itself ;  Kepler,  who  pointed  out  how  the  Copernican 
system  required  the  distances  of  the  stars  to  be  far  greater  than 
had  previously  been  supposed  ;  Huyghens,  who  first  clearly  enun¬ 
ciated  that  the  stars  are  suns,  scattered  throughout  space,  at  vastly 
difierent  distances  from  the  solar  system ;  Thomas  Wright  of 
Durham,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  attempt  to  form 
a  complete  system  of  the  universe,  and  whose  ideas  contained  the 
germ  of  the  “grindstone”  theory;  Kant,  who  held  that  Sirius 
dominates  the  stars  of  the  galaxy,  much  as  the  sun  dominates  the 
planets,  and  who  followed  Wright  in  believing  that  the  galaxy 
is  only  one  of  several  similar  systems  separated  from  one  another 
by  distances  probably  greater  than  their  own  dimensions  ; 
Lambert,  whose  system  more  resembled  that  of  Kant  than  any 
other,  but  who  speculated  that  a  central  sun  dominates  each 
cluster  of  stars;  Michell,  who  supposed  that  “  those  star’s  which 
are  surrounded  with  nebulae  are  probably  only  very  great  stars, 
which  upon  account  of  their  superior  magnitude  are  singly  visible, 
whilst  the  others  which  compose  the  remaining  parts  of  the  same 
system  are  so  small  as  to  escape  our  sight”;  to  the  work  of  Sir 
\\iiliam  Herschel,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  article  is 
devoted. 

The  work  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel  has  been  less  understood, 
and  his  theories  have  been  more  misrepresented  than  those  of  any 
other  scientific  investigator ;  and  Mr.  Proctor  has  done  good  service 
in  explaining  what  those  theories  are.  It  is  one  o'  the  things  not 
popularly  known,  or  only  popularly  known  through  Mr.  Proctor's 
works,  that  there  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
Herschel’s  ideas  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  stars.  The  first  is 
typically  represented  by  the  views  put  forward  in  his  paper  of 
■1785;  the  second,  by  those  put  forward  in  the  paper  of  1814; 
anil  the  third,  by  those  contained  in  the  papers  published  in  and 
alter  1817.  We  shall  consider  each  of  these  in  turn.  In  a 
preliminary  paper,  published  in  1784,  Herschel  pointed  out  that 
the  Milky  Way  must  be  regarded  as  the  projection  of  our  stellar 
system  on  the  celestial  sphere  ;  but  the  first  definite  statement  of 
the  results  at  which  he  arrived  is  given  in  the  paper  of  1785. 
Here  he  shows  that  if  the  stars  were  originally  nearly  evenly 
distributed  throughout  space,  the  laws  of  attraction  would  cause 
them  to  group  themselves  in  five  forms: — (l)  When  one  star  is 
much  larger  than  the  neighbouring  ones  they  will  form  a  globular 
cluster  round  it.  (2)  When  several  large  stars  are  near  together, 
those  round  them  will  forma  cluster  varying  in  shape  according  to 
the  distribution  of  the  large  stars.  (3)  Clusters  of  the  last  two 
forms  may  arrange  themselves  in  trails  of  various  shapes.  (4) 
Two  neighbouring  clusters  may  approach  towards  their  common 
centre  of  gravity.  (5)  Great  vacancies  will  be  left  in  space  by  the 
withdrawal  of  stars  to  form  the  clusters  described  in  the  previous 
forms.  Herschel  then  considers  the  stability  of  these  clusters,  and 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  aggregation  of  the  stars  would  appear  to 
an  observer  immersed  in  a  group  of  clusters  of  the  form  (3). 
Applying  this  to  the  case  of  an  observer  on  the  earth,  by  his  well- 
known  method  of  “  gauges,”  he  arrives  at  something  like  the 
theory  that  is  popularly  associated  with  his  name.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  that,  even  in  1785,  he  did  not  suppose  the 
stars  to  be  uniformly  distiibuted,  or  that  “our  universe”  is  of  the 
simple  form  of  a  “  cloven  grindstone  ”  ;  for  he  describes  it  as  “a 
very  extensive  branching  compound  congeries  of  many  millions  of 
stars” — though  he  distinctly  contemplates  some  of  the  nebulte  he 
observed  as  star-systems  altogether  outside  ours. 

In  the  papers  of  1789  and  1796,  Herschel  seems  to  be  preparing 
for  a  change  of  view,  by  insisting  more  clearly  than  before  on  the 
variety  of  structure  within  our  star  system;  and  in  1802  he 
distinctly  states  that  his  ideas  had  undergone  a  change.  “  I  am 
now  convinced,”  he  writes,  “  by  a  long  inspection  and  continual 
examination  of  it,  that  the  Milky  Way  itself  consists  of  stars 
very  dillerentlv  scattered  from  those  which  are  immediately  about 
us  ” ;  and  he  clearly  indicates  that  he  regards  the  stars  composing 
the  Milky  Way  as  the  more  closely  clustered.  In  this  same 
paper  Herschel  first  suggests  that  some  of  the  nebulte  are  not 
clusters  of  stars,  but  are  composed  of  some  substance  possessing 
“  the  quality  of  self-luminous  milky  nebulosity.”  In  the  paper 
of  1 8 1 1  he  puts  forward  the  celebrated  theory  that  the  stars 
have  been  condensed  cut  of  nebulous  matter;  and  in  the  paper 
of  1814  he  shows  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  the  arrangement 


of  the  stellar  universe.  He  points  out  that  wreaths  and  masses 
of  nebulous  matter  appear  to  be  associated  with  distinct  stars  or 
groups  of  stars;  that  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  seem  to  group 
themselves  more  or  less  into  globular  clusters;  and  thus  it  is 
implied  that  the  old  method  of  “  gauges  ”  is  inapplicable ;  the 
Milky  Way  is  composed  of  trails  of  stars  and  clusters,  and  its 
shape  and  dimensions  cannot  be  ascertained.  That  Herschel  had 
rejected  his  former  method  of  “  gauges,”  and  therefore  the  results 
obtained  by  it,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  for  he  writes  in  this  paper, 
nine-and -twenty  years  after  he  first  published  those  results,  “  I 
am  still  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  for  ascertaining  a 
scale  whereby  the  extent  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  penetrate  into  space,  may  be  fathomed.”  This  sentence 
is  a  monument  of  his  wonderful  energy,  for  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

In  the  papers  of  1817  and  1818  Herschel  returned  to  the 
attempt  to  find  the  distance  from  the  observer  of  the  edge  of  our 
star  system  in  different  directions,  and  hence  to  ascertain  its 
shape.  He  rejected  the  old  method  of  “  gauges,”  which  was 
based  on  the  numbers  of  the  stars  seen  in  different  directions,  and 
now,  as  Mr.  Proctor  says,  “  took  as  the  basis  of  his  researches  the 
quantity  of  light  received  from  individual  stars  and  from  star 
groupings  of  various  orders,  and  endeavoured  to  infer  thence  the 
actual  profundity  of  the  celestial  depths.”  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  that  the  very  same  objections  which  led  him  in 
1802  and  1 8 1 1  to  reject  the  theory  of  1785  may  be  urged  against 
this,  his  final  method.  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  he  sees  in  these  last 
papers  evidence  of  failing  powers  in  the  great  astrouomer,  and 
points  out  that  it  would  be  strange  if  such  indications  did  not 
exist,  seeing  that  Herschel  was  close  on  eighty  years  of  a<re.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  we  now  know,  from  sources  which  were  not  open 
to  Herschel,  that  the  light-giving  powers  of  different  stars  differ  so 
much  as  to  indicate  a  difference  in  kind  rather  than  degree  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  results  of  these  last  papers  cannot 
be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Proctor  then  goes  on  to  criticize,  as  we  think  rightly,  the 
strange  combination  of  Herschel’s  first  and  last  methods  adopted 
by  William  Struve  ;  and,  after  thus  refuting  Herschel  and  Struve, 
he  proceeds  to  contrast  with  their  methods  what  he  somewhat 
sententiously  calls  “  the  plan  on  which  I  have  proceeded.  ’  The 
plan  in  question  amounts  practically  to  this — that,  where  the 
apparent  areas,  in  any  one  part  of  the  sky,  occupied  by  clustered 
stars  and  nebulous  matter  respectively,  are  conterminous,  whether 
coinciding  with  or  excluding  each  other,  there  the  stars  and  nebu¬ 
lous  matter  form  one  system  within  one  continuous  region  of 
space ;  where  the  apparent  areas  are  not  conterminous,  the  stars 
and  nebulae  occupy  different  regions  of  space.  This  method  is,  no 
doubt,  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  would 
seem  to  us  not  very  likely  to  reveal  much  as  to  the  form  of  the 
stellar  universe. 

Of  the  other  articles  in  the  book  we  have  not  space  to  speak  in 
detail.  There  is  one  more  on  stellar  astronomy,  four  on  solar 
physics,  four  on  the  planets,  and  four  on  earthquakes.  The  his¬ 
torical  parts  of  these  are  specially  valuable,  and  we  may  single  out 
the  account  of  Dr.  Huggins's  method  of  photographing  the  solar 
corona  as  particularly  interesting.  But  besides  these  there  is  a 
jumble  of  short  articles  most  of  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  omitted,  tine  of  them,  on  “The  Pyramid  of  Cheops,” 
vaguely  repeats  some  of  the  considerations  which  are  much  better 
advanced  in  Mr.  Proctor's  own  book  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Revieiv.  Since  that  book 
was  published  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s  great  work  on  the  subject  has 
appeared,  and  an  article  which  makes  no  reference  to  that  work 
should  not  have  been  reprinted  unaltered,  particularly  as  some  of 
Mr.  Petrie’s  observations  strikingly  confirm  Mr.  Proctor’s  theory. 

The  only  other  article  we  care  to  notice  is  the  one  on  “  Dream- 
Space,”  which  is  the  fanciful  name  Mr.  Proctor  gives  to  the 
mathematical  conception  of  space  of  higher  dimensions  than  the 
third.  The  contention  of  this  rhetorical  arid  dogmatic  article  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  of  its  sentences :  — “  Mathematics  in  its  prime, 
the  mathematics  of  Newton  and  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  advanced 
our  knowledge  like  the  mental  work  of  a  man  in  his  prime  ;  ma¬ 
thematics  dealing  with  imaginary  nonentities  is  like  the  unintelli¬ 
gible  fancies  of  a  dreaming  dotard  who  has  been  learned  and  pro¬ 
found,  but  in  his  old  age  lets  idle  imaginations  take  possession  of 
him.”  It  sounds  strange  to  hear  “ the  mathematics  of  Newton” 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  that  of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace.  But  even  in  Newton's  day  a  similar  prejudice  was 
felt  against  fractional  indices ;  and  long  before  his  time  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  minus  quantities  in  algebra  was  thought  illogical  and 
absurd.  And  Mr.  Proctor  must  surely  be  aware  that  “  the  square 
root  of  minus  one,”  which  we  should  have  thought  might  be 
described  as  “  an  imaginary  nonentity  ”  as  fairly  as  the  fourth 
dimension,  was  not  unknown  in  the  mathematics  of  Lagrange  and 
Laplace.  To  those  who  are  so  little  acquainted  with  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  to  accept  Mr.  Proctor's  statements  without  question,  if  any 
such  there  be  among  the  readers  of  this  Review,  we  would  point 
out  that  a  greater  man  than  Mr.  Proctor  once  thought  he  had 
refuted  Berkeley  by  kicking  a  stone;  and  his  reasoning  was  not 
likely  to  be  less  convincing  than  Mr.  Proctor’s. 
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FLY-FISHING  IN  MAINE  LAKES.* 

DOUBTLESS  this  pleasant  little  book  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  sportsman  of  Boston,  for  whom  it  was  originally 
written ;  but  now  that  it  has  made  its  way  across  the  Atlantic, 
we  think  the  British  public  may  reasonably  complain  of  the 
absence  of  a  glossary.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  the  American  tongue,  as  pronounced  in  Boston, 
differs  in  quite  a  perceptible  degree  both  in  tone  and  cadence 
from  the  English  of  the  old  country.  It  is  also  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  kno^.n  that  there  are  American  forms  of  speech  asCwell 
as  of  pronunciation— forms  which,  be  it  understood,  are  de¬ 
liberately  and  of  set  purpose  cultivated  by  fastidious  Bos¬ 
tonians,  not  because  they  do  not  know  any  better,  not  because 
they  are  unaware  that  with  us  a  different  rule  prevails,  or 
are  wanting  in  the  imitative  faculty,  but  simply  by  way  of  a 
constantly  renewed  Declaration  of  ‘independence.  All  this  is 
common  knowledge;  but  we  are  confident  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  consider¬ 
able  are  the  alterations  which  their  mother-tongue  has  undergone  in 
its  visible  manifestation.  An  Irishman  immortalized  bv  Anthony 
Trollope  used  to  complain  that  abroad  dishes  not  very  different 
from  those  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home  came  up  under  an  un¬ 
recognizable  alias,  and  added,  “  That's  not  the  worst  of  it.  I 
shouldn  t  so  much  mind  the  thing  coming  up  under  an  alias,  but 
what  I  do  object  to  is  that  the  alias  sometimes  comes  up  instead 
oJ  the  thing.  Like  that  Irishman,  we  have  a  double  quarrel  with 
the  Americans.  If  they  consider  the  resources  of  our  language 
inadequate  to  express  their  new-fangled  ideas,  let  them  at  least 
coin  new  words  of  their  own  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  not 
work  our  good  old  words  to  death  by  tacking  on  to  them  brand- 
new  meanings.  ^  It  is  distressing  to  find  our  good  old  friend  the 
word  “  smudge,”  both  noun  and  verb,  used  in  the  American 
dialect  to  signify  the  burning  of  sticks  to  smoke  out  that  enemy  of 
the  fisherman,  the  mosquito.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
some  authority  lor  a  kindred  use  of  the  word  on  this  side  the 
A  tlantic.  |Vc  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  various  meanings 
ot  “  liable  in  America.  We  remember  coming  upon  the  following 
sentence  in  an  American  newspaper: — “Give  him  a  boomerang,  it 
is  the  only  weapon  he  s  liable  to  use  right  ”  ;  and  our  author  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say,  “  It’s  ‘  liable  ’  to  be  a  nasty  night.”  It 
18  distinctly  trying  to  find  “ghost”  Germanized  into  “spook.” 
What  is  meant  by  a  “State  Constable’s  bite  noir  ”  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  discover.  Possibly  it  is  American  for  a  bottle 
of  spirits,  as  we  read  ot  its  being  much  loved  by  Indians.  A 
steamer  whose ,  movements  are  irregular  is  described  as  “  a 
very  *  notional  ’  craft.”  In  America,  too,  it  is  permissible  to 
write  “most  any”  for  “almost  any” — at  all  events  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author.  There  is,  however,  a  garrulous  art¬ 
lessness  about  the  book  that  goes  far  to  reconcile  one  to  the 
bad  English  and  puzzling  Americanisms  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  even  to  the  excruciatingly  bad  puns  that  are  thrown  in,  we 
suppose  out  of  pure  lightness  of  heart.  For  instance,  after  re¬ 
commending  that  trout  should  be  eaten  directly  they  have  been 
caught,  he  adds,  “  The  transport  of  eating  is  lessened  by  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  their  radiant  spots  must  be  seen  on  the  spot.”  It  is 
lair  to  say  that  all  the  attempts  at  humour  are  not  of  this  extremely 
exasperating  kind.  The  following  description  of  a  river  shows, 
we  think,  an  improvement “  It  is  a  very  crooked  river.  One  of 
our  guides  told  us  that  it  was  the  last  one  made,  and  it  had  to  be 
coiled  in  wherever  they  had  a  chance  to  put  it.”  fciometimes  our 
author,  though  his  writing  cannot  be  said  to  smell  of  the  lamp,  is 
inspired,  when  treating  of  the  gentle  craft,  to  clothe  his  descrip¬ 
tions  in  language  worthy  of  the  subject.  lie  laments  on  one 
occasion  that  “no  allurements,  in  the  way  of  diversified  casts, 
would  tempt  the  sportive  beauties  from  their  cool  retreat.”  Fine’ 
language  and  tall  talk  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  character¬ 
istic  ol  the  book,  w-hich  simply  contains,  as  the  preface  tells  us, 

“  a  description  of  a.  sportsman's  pleasures,  by  a  keen  lover  of 
nature.  ’  The  narrative  of  the  fishing  and  other  adventures  of 
himself,  his  wile,  and  his  friend— a  youth  of  a  facetious  turn  of 
mind,  by  name  Charlie — is,  with  one  exception,  not  at  all  exciting, 
being  a  chronicle  ol  camp  life,  chiefly  from  a  gastronomical  point 
ot  view,  interspersed  with  reflections,  for  the  most  part  not  strik¬ 
ingly  original,  on  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  delights  of 
fishing.  I  he  difficulties  of  locomotion  are  dwelt  upon  with 
some  emphasis.  The  following  extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
author  at  his  best;  and  we  affirm  with  confidence  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  not  taken  with  it  will  derive  no  pleasure 
from  any  ol  the  printed  chatter  of  the  Boston  fisherman,  his  wife, 
his  friend,  and  his  Indian  attendant.  To  mnkc  the  extract  intelli¬ 
gible  it  must  be  premised  that  he  nlways  speaks  of  his  wife  ns 
“the  Madam,’ just  as  a  lunny  Englishman  speaks  of  his  better- 
halt  as  ‘the  Missis,  and  that  he  has  already  described  “the 
stage”  to  Jackson  Brook  (meaning  the  coach,  not  the  road)  and 
the  steed  attached  thereto,  in  uncomplimentary  terms.  He  then 
describes  the  driver  and  the  journey  as  follows  (p.  130): _ 

The  driver,  a  veteran  of  some  eighteen  summers,  hold  and  self-possessed, 

firm  but  modest,  there  you  have  them.  'I  he  passengers  to  be  carried, _ 

a  lady  resident  of  Princeton,  a  commercial  traveller,  madam,  and  myself. 

•  •  The  commercial  traveller  and  the  samples  remained  at  Forest 
Station;  the  balance  of  animate  and  inanimate  freight  went  to  Jackson 
Brook,  and  in  this  way.  The  seat  was  moved  forward  to  the  very  front  of 
the  wagon,  the  baggage  was  all  stowed  away  in  the  rear  ;  the  two  ladies 
mounted  the  seat ;  madam  handled  the  ribbons,  and  thus  we  started. 

thing  in  Maine  I.ahet;  or,  Camp  Life  in  the  W internets.  By 
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“  Yes,  but  yourself  and  the  driver  ?  ” 

“Oh!  we  walked  behind  the  wagon.”, 

*  *  «  »  « 

I  beguiled  my  time  bv  Iving  to  the  driver. 

»*'*** 

The  madam  had  very  dexterously  avoided  a  mud-hole  on  one  side,  and  a 
huge  stone  on  the  other,  which  caused  the  lad  to  say, — 

“  She  kin  drive,  she  kin.” 

“  She  ought  to,  brought  up  to  it,  sir  ;  broke  colts  when  she  was  voung  ; 
can  ride  any  horse  in  the  world,  do  anything  with  them  ;  born  to  it.”  ° 

“  Sho  1  ”  (walking  round  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  to  get  a  good  look) 
“  Is  she  your  woman  ?  ” 

“  My  wife,  sir.” 

“  What  else  can  she  do  ?  ” 

“  Shoots  a  little.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  !  ” 

“  On  the  wing  entirely,  sir;  bags  her  game  every  time;  rarely  misses. 
It  would  make  you  open  your  eyes  to  see  her  handle  a  rifle  ;  got  a  natural 
instinct  for  shooting.” 

“  Well,  I  swow  !  ” 

There  is,  as  hinted  above,  one  thrilling  adventure  recorded. 
Our  author  one  morning  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
make  the  passage  of  certain  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  accompanied 
by  the  Madam,  and  steered  by  the  Indian.  This  resolve,  if 
travellers  tales  are  to  be  taken  literally',  was  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme,  and  dictated  solely  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  Madam 
to  boast  of  being  the  first  woman  who  ever  made  the  passage. 
Alpine  climbers  and  other  ambitious  persons  will  understand  this 
mainspring  of  action.  The  Indian,  as  we  are  informed  in  some¬ 
what  grandiloquent  language,  considered  the  business  in  hand 
so  serious  th«at  he  took  off  both  his  hat  and  coat,  “  and  stood 
bareheaded  and  erect,  with  his  eye9  sparkling  with  unwonted 
fire,"  before  venturing  on  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  rapids. 
The  feat  was  safely  accomplished,  with  no  worse  result  than  a 
good  ducking  from  the  spray,  and  the  Madam  was  duly  con¬ 
gratulated  on  her  exploit  by  an  anxious  band  of  spectators. 

In  chronicling  the  remaining  expeditions  several  new  friends 
are  introduced  upon  the  scene  ;  but  the  Madam,  Charlie,  and  the 
Indian  are  the  only  characters  possessing  any  individuality,  and 
the  author  displays  no  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  fresh 
troupe  suddenly  presented  to  the  reader.  We  confess  to  beino- 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  at  least  two  of  the  later  chapters 
were  compiled  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  publisher  in  the  matter 
of  padding,  as  neither  of  them  contains  any  allusion  whatever  to 
the  art  ol  fiy-tishing,  and  one  of  them  is  not  even  remotelv  con¬ 
nected  with  piscatorial  enterprise  in  any  of  its  branches.  There 
is,  indeed,  throughout  the  book  a  remarkable  dearth  of  sport¬ 
ing  news.  Every  now  and  then  we  are  told  how  large  the 
fish  run  in  a  particular  lake  or  ri\er;  here  and  there  a  hint 
is  vouchsafed  as  to  the  angler's  equipment  ;  and  in  one  place 
the  respective  merits  of  salmon  and  trout  are  discussed  from  a 
sporting  point  of  view.  Such  topics  as  these  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  book,  as  one  might  perhaps 
have  expected  from  its  title.  They  are  touched  upon  incidentally. 
Technicalities  have  avowedly  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  object  has  been  not  to  produce  a  fishing  guide  to  the  Maine 
Lakes,  but  to  extol  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  pleasures  of  camp 
life,  the  good  sayings  of  Charlie,  and  the  heroic  qualities  of 
the  Madam.  The  human  interest  is  everywhere  predominant. 
Vexatious  accidents,  from  which  the  aDgler  is  certainly  not  more 
exempt  than  other  mortals,  are  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  useful  information.  The  broad  features  of  the  sport  are 
subordinated  to  personal  details.  A  circumstantial  account  is 
given  of  bow  the  author  broke  the  top-joint  of  his  rod  bv  catch¬ 
ing  the  tail  fly  in  a  log  forming  part  of  a  wooden  pier,"  which, 
to  judge  by  the  illustration,  must  have  been  of  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions,  constituting  an  obstacle  not  likely  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  even  by  the  most  unobservant  of  fishermen.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  he  contrives  to  drop  his  fly-book  into  the  water 
and  treats  the  reader  to  a  great  variety  of  reflections  on  this 
untoward  event,  regarding  it  from  three  points  of  view— his 
own,  that  of  the  fish,  and  that  of  the  facetious  Charlie,  of  whose 
tongue  he  would  seem  to  stand  in  considerable  awe.  Some 
people  may  find  all  this  very  entertaining,  but  it  is  not  business. 
A  man  may  break  the  top-joint  of  his  rod,  drop  his  lly-book  into 
the  water,  and  even  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  wordy  skirmish 
with  a  friendly  wag,  without  going  to  the  Maine  Lakes.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  hear  more  about  the  Maine  Lakes  and 
less  about  the  irrepressible  Charlie.  The  undue  preponderance 
of  the  personal  element  has,  we  find,  been  observed  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  other  critics,  for  a  supplementary  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  art  of  lly-fishing,  at  the  particular  request  of 
some  friends  who  had  sought  in  vain  for  practical  advice  as  to 
the  kind  of  flies  to  put  on,  and  how  to  use  them.  In  reading 
this  chapter  one  is  struck  by  the  deliberate  tactics  recommended 
in  playing  a  trout: — “  Five  minutes,”  so  runs  the  text,  “  i9  about 
the  time  required  to  laud  a  pound  trout,  though  you  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  ten.”  This  surprising  statement  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  conflict  with  a  previous 
passage,  in  which  our  fisherman  credits  himself  with  killing  fifty 
laud-locked  salmon  to  his  own  eight  and  a  half  ounce  rod  in  one 
day.  To  be  sure  lie  omits  to  give  the  weight,  but  those  salmon 
must  either  have  been  very  small,  or  singularly  unlike  the  salmo 
ferox  of  British  extraction,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  bo 
landed  in  the  time  specified,  by  such  a  light  rod  wielded  bv  so 
leisurely  an  angler,  lie  must,  indeed,  havo  made  unusually 
short  work  of  those  salmon.  No  wonder  he  looks  back  with 
satisfaction  on  such  sport  as  this;  and  if  in  the  department  of 
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literature  he  is  not  likely  to  rival  his  piscatorial  feats,  his 
holiday  record  shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  good  temper  and 
a  kindly  disposition.  We  feel  sure  that  any  one  going  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  excursion  with  the  author,  the  Madam,  and  Charlie  would 
“  have  a  good  time.”  It  only  remains  to  he  said  that  the  book 
is  illustrated  by  two  of  the  author’s  friends  and  fellow-townsmen, 
of  whose  artistic  skill  he  expresses  with  becoming  partiality  a 
favourable  opinion.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  resumption  of  Mommsen’s  Roman  History  (i)  is  a  literary 
event  whose  importance  is  not  diminished  by  the  exceptional 
and  supplementary  character  of  the  volume  in  which  the  historian 
has  returned  to  his  task.  Instead  of  following  the  chronological 
course  of  events  in  continuous  sequence,  Mommsen  has  judged  it 
expedient  to  turn  aside  and  depict  with  broad,  free  treatment  the 
condition  of  the  provinces  during  the  Imperial  epoch  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  The  result  is  a  volume  which,  though  by  no  means 
out  of  place  in  a  general  Roman  history,  might  have  equally  well 
stood  alone  as  an  independent  work.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  method  of  proceeding  seem  fairly  divided ;  on 
the  one  hand,  the  information  thus  conveyed  will  be  of  great 
value  when  the  historian  comes  to  narrate  the  history  of  Imperial 
Rome ;  on  the  other,  there  will  inevitably  be  considerable  repe¬ 
tition,  unless  the  narrative  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  light  and 
colouring.  Taking  the  volume  as  an  independent  whole,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  deep  interest  or  of  its  consummate 
mastery.  The  load  of  prodigious  learning  is  lightly  borne ;  and 
the  vast  mass  of  facts  is  presented  in  a  condensed  and  yet  animated 
digest.  Starting  with  the  North  Italian  frontier,  the  writer  goes 
the  round  of  the  provinces  from  west  to  east  and  again  west¬ 
ward  until,  like  the  Mussulman  conqueror,  he  pauses  at  the 
Atlantic  limit  of  Mauritania.  Everywhere  the  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  province  are  sketched,  and  its  relations  with 
the  ruling  Power  determined,  so  far  as  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  allows.  The  arrangements  for  military  defence,  the  civil 
law  and  administration,  the  condition  of  arts  and  commerce, 
the  persistence  of  the  original  language,  the  events  which  may 
have  disturbed  the  connexion  of  the  province  with  the  para¬ 
mount  Power,  are  all  investigated  and  detailed  ;  and  sometimes 
problems  rather  relating  to  history  than  to  administration  have  to 
be  determined,  as  in  the  interesting  excursus  on  the  brief  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Palmyra.  Without  any  especial  claims  on  the  score 
of  style,  the  volume  is  exceedingly  readable,  and  gives  continual 
pleasure  from  the  sense  of  perfect  mastery  communicated  to  the 
reader,  who  feels  not  only  his  knowledge,  but  his  intelligence, 
expanding  under  the  direction  of  a  judicious  guide,  perfectly 
certain  of  his  data  and  his  inferences.  Of  mere  theory  or  con¬ 
jecture  there  is  hardly  anything.  One  trifling  error  will  be  re¬ 
marked  in  this  country — the  statement  that  the  ancient  British 
language  survives  in  Cumberland  as  well  as  Wales. 

Dr.  Hantel’s  narrative  of  his  adventures  and  experiences  during 
the  German  invasion  of  France  (2)  is  not  the  kind  of  book  to 
which  the  historian  will  turn  for  authentic  particulars  of  that 
memorable  campaign  in  its  military  aspect.  It  affords,  however, 
a  not  unamusing  or  valueless  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  average 
German  patriot,  and  also  of  the  French  citizen,  so  far  as  the 
writer’s  means  of  observation  extended.  The  general  impression 
conveyed  is  that  there  was  little  animosity  on  the  side  of  the 
victors,  and  much  less  exasperation  and  patriotic  indignation  than 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  among  the  vanquished.  Dr. 
IIantel  evidently  likes  the  French,  and  recommends  many  of  their 
municipal  arrangements  to  the  imitation  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  present  is  certainly  a  favourable  season  for  the  production 
of  an  extensive  illustrated  work  on  Egypt  (3),  even  though  relating 
to  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  rather  than  to  the  Egypt  of  Tewfik 
and  Arabi.  Herr  Adolf  Erinan  possesses  a  competent  knowledge 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  commencement  of  his  work  promises 
exceedingly  well.  To  a  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  ancient 
language  and  hieroglyphic  writing  succeeds  one  equally  satisfactory 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  excellent. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Jews  should  not  be  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  classical  philology,  but  up  to  the  present  time  examples 
of  such  distinction  have  been  infrequent.  The  late  Jacob 
Bernays  (4),  however,  is  a  host  in  himself ;  and  few  more  accept¬ 
able  services  could  be  rendered  to  philology  than  that  which  Herr 
Usener  has  performed  by  his  reprint  of  such  models  of  acuteness, 
precision,  and  objective  impartiality  as  his  late  master's  detached 
essays.  Like  his  great  countrymen,  Spinoza  and  Mendelssohn, 
Bernays’s  literary  interests  had  a  strong  philosophical  colouring,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  special  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  rare  among 
academical  philologists.  This  knowledge  has  been  turned  to 
especial  account  in  his  masterly  essay  on  the  didactic  poem  passing  I 

(1)  Romische  Geschichte.  Yon  Theodor  Mommsen.  Bd.  5.  Die  Pro- 
vinzen  von  Ctcsar  bis  Diocletian.  Berlin:  Weidmann.  London:  Nutt. 

(2)  Ans  dem  Sieges-Jalire  1870-71.  Kriegsfahrten  eines  Truppenarztes. 
Von  Dr.  Georg  Han  tel.  Elbing  :  iviikn.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(3)  Aegyptcn  und  Aegyptisches  Leben  im  Alterthum.  Goschildert  von 
Dr.  Adolf  Erman.  Tubingen  :  Laupp.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen.  Von  Jacob  Bernays.  Ilerausgegebcn 
von  II.  Usener.  2  Bde.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  :  Kolckmann. 


under  the  name  of  Phocylides,  which  he  shows  to  have  been 
written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  probably  under  Philometor,  but 
certainly  not  later  than  Nero.  Another  very  interesting  disquisi¬ 
tion  relates  to  the  dialogue  “Aselepius,”  found  in  the  works  of 
Apuleius,  but  evidently  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  which 
Bernays  contends  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  interpolated  about  half  a  century  later.  The  interpo¬ 
lator  took  care  to  predict  after  the  event,  but  the  original  writer  pos¬ 
sessed  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  its  truest  sense.  The  most  important 
of  the  other  essays — the  celebrated  investigation  of  the  fragments 
of  Heraclitus,  and  the  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  Lucretius — 
are  also  contributions  to  philosophy  as  well  as  philology.  The 
most  comprehensive  essay  is  one  on  the  chronicle  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  which,  among  other  interesting  matter,  contains  evidence 
of  Sulpicius’s  borrowings  from  Tacitus,  to  which  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  referring  when  the  genuineness  of  the  latter  was 
recently  the  subject  of  controversy.  More  interesting  to  English 
readers  is  a  copious  estimate  of  Gibbon,  somewhat  incomplete  and 
fragmentary,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  perfectly  sound  and  impartial. 

Dr.  Gustav  Meyer  (5)  is  not  a  critic  of  great  originality,  so  far 
at  least  as  his  pleasant  volume  of  Essays  and  Studies  in  Philology 
and  Folklore  enables  us  to  determine.  He  has,  however,  a  decided 
gift  for  presenting  the  results  of  other  men’s  research  in  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  attractive  form,  while  himself  no  servile  imitator,  but 
clearly  competent  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  on  the 
value  of  his  materials.  Thus,  in  his  essay  on  the  progress  of 
Etruscan  philology,  he  balances  the  conflicting  theories  on  this 
obscure  subject  with  great  fairness,  and,  though  himself  evidently 
inclining  to  the  view  which  connects  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Latin  family,  wisely  refrains  from  any  positive  decision.  A  paper 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  modern  Greeks  asserts  the  practically 
Hellenic  character  of  the  nation,  mingled  as  their  blood  may  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  calling  attention  to  the  extent  of  Albanian 
intermixture.  In  another  article  justice  is  rendered  to  the  gigantic 
industry  of  the  great  explorer  of  mediaeval  Greek  history,  Con¬ 
stantine  Sathas ;  another  is  devoted  to  a  genial  appreciation  of  the 
science  of  folk-lore,  a  term  which  Continental  nations  seem 
unanimous  in  naturalizing ;  and  there  are  several  minor  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  individual  myths  and  legends,  as  well  as  a  particularly 
attractive  one  upon  the  ancient  quatrains  of  Indian  erotic  poetry. 
A  somewhat  fuller  acquaintance  with  English  literature  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  Dr.  Meyer  ;  he  discourses  on  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  without  reference  to  the  one  classical  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  legend  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Browning  ;  and,  in  at¬ 
tributing  the  refutation  of  Corssen’s  Etruscan  theories  to  Diecke, 
he  is  evidently  unaware  how  completely  the  latter  had  been 
anticipated  by  Isaac  Taylor. 

Dr.  Mittermaier  and  Dr.  Goldschmidt’s  work  on  Madeira  (6) 
is  principally  medical,  but  necessarily  contains  much  of  interest 
to  all  visitors  to  the  island.  One  piece  of  advice  to  invalids  is 
highly  important ;  by  all  means  to  spend  the  entire  year  in 
Madeira,  and  not  the  winter  only,  as  usual.  Copious  tables 
are  appended,  showing  the  condition,  treatment,  length  of  re¬ 
sidence,  and  ultimate  recovery  or  decease  of  numerous  individual 
patients. 

German  literature  is  probably  not  so  overdone  as  English  with 
narratives  of  Icelandic  travel,  and  Dr.  Keilkack’s  spirited  account 
of  his  travelling  experiences  (7I  may  find  a  public  which,  but  for 
the  cause  alluded  to,  it  would  merit  in  this  country.  Its  genial 
tone  is  the  more  creditable  to  the  writer  as  his  experiences  are 
not  always  of  an  agreeable  nature.  He  was  frequently  cheated, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  horses,  was  charged  exorbitantly  for 
board  and  lodging,  caught  typhoid  fever,  and  reached  home 
eventually  with  one  shilling  in  his  pocket.  Nevertheless  he  keeps 
up  his  spirits,  describes  all  he  sees  with  graphic  simplicity,  and,  if 
he  rubs  off  some  of  the  romance  of  Icelandic  travel,  still  leaves 
enough  to  attract  tourists  with  better  constitutions  and  longer 
purses  than  his  own. 

To  the  praise  of  being  one  of  the  best  of  modern  German 
novelists  Bertkold  Auerbach  (S)  now  adds  that  of  being  one  of  the 
best  of  correspondents.  Two  thick  volumes  attest  the  fact,  filled 
with  fifty-two  years’  letter-writing  to  Jakob  Auerbach,  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  kinsman.  During  the  first 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  the  correspondence  is  comparatively 
scanty;  it  then  increases  with  every  year,  and  the  longer 
Auerbach  lived  the  more  irresistible  seems  to  have  been  the  need 
for  confiding  his  best  thoughts  and  almost  all  the  daily  incidents 
of  his  life  to  this  chosen  friend.  It  affords,  therefore,  so  far  at 
least  as  respects  the  writer's  latter  years,  the  best  attainable  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  autobiography  he  had  designed  to  produce,  but  which 
he  had  scarcely  time  even  to  begin.  Its  character  is,  iudeed, 
mainly  biographical ;  and  some  disappointment  may  be  felt  at 
encountering  fewer  notices  of  eminent  contemporaries,  and  the 
political  or  literary  occurrences  of  the  day,  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  personal 
character  is  not  owing  to  egotism,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 


(5)  Essays  und  Studien  zur  Sprachgeschichte  und  V olhskunde.  Vcn 
Gustav  Meyer.  Berlin:  Oppenheim.  London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Madeira  und  seine  Bedeutnng  als  Heilungsort.  Von  Dr.  Karl 
Mittermaier  und  Dr.  Julius  Goldschmidt.  Leipzig :  Vogel.  London  : 
Kolckmann. 

(7)  Beiscbilder  aus  Island.  Von  Dr.  Konrad  Keilhaek.  Gera  :  Reisenitz. 
London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 

(8)  Berthold  Auerbach.  Brlefc  an  seinen  Freund  Jakob  Auerbach. 
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Auerbach's  correspondent  was  principally  interested  in  Auerbach ; 
and  the  latter's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  impressions  are  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  interesting  to  furnish  materialfor  a  veryattractive 
book.  Every  passing  mood  is  painted  with  genuine  and  artless 
simplicity,  and  if  intellectual  strength  is  not  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  letters,  they  will  yet  enhance  the  writer’s  reputation 
in  another  direction  by  proving  how  essentially  and  unaffectedly  his 
temperament  was  that  of  a  poet.  They  form  a  noble  monument 
to  his  character  as  a  man.  He  appears  generous,  self-forgetting, 
enthusiastic  for  the  finest  ideals  both  of  life  and  art,  and  always 
labouring  to  shape  both  his  conduct  and  his  books  accordingly. 
His  sympathies  with  individuals  are  warm,  the  enthusiasm  for 
general  humanity  even  warmer.  His  latter  days  were  greatly 
embittered  by  the  persecution  of  the  German  Jews;  hardly  so 
much  from  a  fellow-feeling  with  his  own  race  as  from  sorrow  that 
his  country  should  have  disgraced  itself.  Although  the  cor¬ 
respondence  is  mainly  subjective;  still, allusions  to  and  descriptions 
of  remarkable  persons  and  transactions  are  not  wanting.  There 
are  pictures  of  Lasker  as  an  orator;  of  Hecker,  the  Baden  exile, 
returning  from  America,  where  he  had'  learned  something  but 
forgotten  nothing ;  of  Dingelstedt,  an  author  with  the  soul  of  a  man 
of  affairs,  who  would  have  made  an  admirable  figure  for  one  of 
Auerbach's  own  novels ;  of  the  composure  of  Strauss’s  last  hour3, 
and  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  “  Old  Faith  and  the  New.” 
Strauss  remarks  that  he  regards  his  friendship  with  Princess 
Alice  as  a  beautiful  episode  in  his  life. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  (9)  was  a  greater  genius  than  Berthold 
Auerbach ;  yet  less  interest  attaches  to  his  letters,  merely  as  such. 
Goethe’s  saying  respecting  problematic  natures,  however,  is  veri¬ 
fied  in  him  ;  the  hope  of  discovering  something  to  throw  light  on 
his  unintelligible  and  uncomfortable  character  invests  his  letters 
to  his  betrothed  with  an  attraction  which  they  would  not  have 
possessed  if  the  writer  had  not  subsequently  become  a  poet,  a 
wanderer,  and  a  suicide.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  an  exceedingly 
immature  period  of  a  development  which  never  attained  complete¬ 
ness,  and  bear  no  comparison  with  those  afterwards  addressed  to 
his  sister.  Some  are  quite  frigid  and  pedantic ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  collection  is  greatly  raised  by  the  second  "moiety 
now  discovered  and  published  by  Professor  Biedermann,  which 
.  the  recipient,  when,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  she  allowed  a  portion 
to  be  published  by  Eduard  von  Biilow,  seems  to  have  kept  back 
out  of  sheer  modesty.  Biilow  printed  sixteen  ;  the  number  is  now 
raised  to  thirty-four.  Wilhelmine  von  Zeng,  the  betrothed,  seems 
to  have  been  an  excellent  girl,  and  the  rupture  of  the  engagement 
to  have  been  quite  inevitable.  Biography  can  hardly  show  another 
instance  of  a  man  of  genius  so  hopelessly  predestined  to  ruin  as 
Kleist,  without  a  single  moral  failing  on  which  the  catastrophe 
can  be  charged ;  nor,  perhaps,  of  such  total  unfitness  for  practical 
life  in  combination  with  so  potent  a  grasp  of  truth  and  reality  as  is 
evinced  by  his  writings. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  Rundschau  (10)  is  the 
correspondence  of  Heine  with  his  friend  Detmold,  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  mark,  who,  after  several  vicissitudes,  attained  office  and 
distinction  in  Hanover.  Detmold  had  an  extensive  connexion  with 
the  press,  which  frequently  rendered  him  useful  to  Heine,  who  had 
especial  recourse  to  him  upon  the  terrible  blow  he  received  by  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  pension  paid  him  by  his  uncle  Solomon.'  His 
letters,  as  usual,  relate  mainly  to  his  very  uncomfortable  and  uu- 
edifying  private  affairs,  aud  are  more  deficient  in  thought  or  senti¬ 
ment  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  genius.  The  influence  of 
modern  facilities  of  travel  upon  culture  is  discussed  by  C.  Herzog, 
who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the 
material  side  of  civilization  than  to  the  moral.  Manv  important 
considerations,  however,  are  disregarded,  and  indeed  'the  subject 
is  too  great  for  the  space.  Baron  von  Liliencron  contrasts  the 
French  style  of  conversation,  where  talk  is  the  object,  with  the 
German  and  English,  where  it  is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  and 
prefers  the  latter.  Herr  Giissfeldt  continues  the  account  of  his 
mountaineering  enterprises  in  Chili,  and  Captain  Ilerbig  describes 
a  recent  visit  to  Corea,  which  he  found  a  decaying  kingdom, 
grievously  fallen  from  its  ancient  prosperity.  The'capital,  Seoul, 
has  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  dirtiest  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Nordische  Rundschau  (11)  seems  neglectful  of  Scandinavia, 
the  contents  relating  almost  wholly  to  Russia  or  parts  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire.  They  include  a  novel  by  Gustav  Fipius  of  Iliga  ;  a 
paper  on  the  unhappy  Livonian  Patkul,  by  Constantin  Meltig  ;  a 
somewhat  prosaic  translation  of  Nekrassow’s  poem,  “  Ssascha  ” ; 
and  a  letter  of  gossip  from  St.  Petersburg,  giving  an  account, 
among  other  things,  of  a  recent  cause  celbbre. 


Silt  FRANCIS  11  INC KS’S  REMINISCENCES.* 

SIR  FRANCIS  IIINCKS  was  born  at  Cork  in  i S07,  the  year 
in  which  his  father,  “  tho  Rev.  Thomas  l)ix  Ilincks,  founded 
the  Royal  Cork  Institution.”  The  Hinchs  family  had  been  for 

(9)  Heinrich  von  Kteist's  Briefe  mi  seine  II  amt  gum  erst  on  Mnle 
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Jahrg.  xi.  lift.  6.  Berlin  :  I’aetel.  London  :  Trlibncr  Sc  Co. 

(ii)  Nordische  Rnnthchau.  Line  Monatsschrift,  li(.-rnu«gPKebcn  von 
Erwin  Bauer.  Bd.  3,  lift.  1.  Rcval :  Bauer.  London:  Kolckmann. 

*  Reminiscences  of  his  Public  Life.  By  Sir  Francis  Ilincks,  K.C.M.G. 
C.B.  Montreal :  Drysdalc  Sc  Co.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


many  generations  resident  in  Chester,  but  the  grandfather  of  Sir 
Francis,  who  held  a  position  in  the  Customs,  was  removed  to 
Dublin,  where  in  1769  was  born  Sir  Francis’s  father,  an  active  man 
in  all  good  works,  who  became  a  member  of  the  “  Benevolent  Society 
which  undertook  to  relieve  the  poor  at  their  own  houses,  after 
personal  examination  by  Visitors.”  This  Society  originated  with 
the  Methodists,  “  a  very  kind  body  of  men  in  their  way,  but  not 
fond  of  mixing  with  others.”  “  Often,”  observes  this  pious  gentle¬ 
man,  “  have  I  gone  through  the  most  wretched  parts  of  our  City, 
at  one  time  with  a  zealous  Methodist,  at  another  with  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  was  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  of  the  goodness  to  be  found  in  every  sect.”  Although  this 
is  not  a  reminiscence  of  Sir  Francis,  but  an  extract  from  the  biography 
of  his  father,  it  is  quoted  to  show  how  his  after  public  life 
was  shaped  by  the  catholic  spirit  of  his  early  private  training. 
More  than  sixty  years  ago  Sir  Francis  Hincks  was  apprenticed  to 
a  firm  of  merchant  shippers  in  Belfast,  and  after  serving  five  years 
he  made  a  trip  to  Barbadoes,  Demerara,  and  Trinidad.  Meeting 
with  Mr.  George  McIntosh  Ross,  of  Quebec,  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Canada,  where  he  ultimately  settled.  It  is  from  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  in  1837  that  the  Reminiscences  begin. 
It  was  a  period  of  “  great  political  excitement,”  a  “  celebrated 
letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hume”  being  the  chief  cause  of  the 
stir,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  political  societies.  “  A 
crisis,  ’  said  Mr.  Hume,  “  is  fast  approaching  in  the  affairs  of 
Canada  which  will  terminate  in  independence  and  freedom 
from  the  baneful  domination  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  a  small  and  despicable  faction  in  the 
colony.”  The  crisis  which  this  false  prophet’s  letter  helped  to 
bring  on  was  not  the  best  time  for  Lord  Glenelg  to  send  out 
Sir  Francis  Head  to  represent  the  King.  “  How  Lord  Glenel°- 
could  have  stumbled  on  so  much  incapacity  is  a  mystery  to 
Canadians  at  this  day.”  “  I  was,”  observes  Sir  Francis  Hincks, 
“  myself  assured  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  appointment  had  been  made  by 
mistake.”  At  this  time  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was 
divided  into  five  classes — “  namely,  the  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  aud  all  the 
other  denominations,  including  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and 
Episcopal  Methodists.”  The  Churchmen  and  Presbyterians  “gene¬ 
rally  voted  for  the  Tory  candidates,  while  the  others  voted 
as  uniformly  for  the  Reformers.”  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  “a  great  many  constituencies,  and  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  elections  in  1836  were  carried 
against  the  Reformers  by  their  votes.”  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Methodists  of  to-day  to  know  that  they  entertained  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume  and  supported  Sir  Francis 
Head,  but  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  not  of  much  public  importance. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  bitter  dissensions  of  these 
numerous  sects  produced  great  dissatisfaction,  and  even  brought 
on  a  monetary  panic.  It  was  the  time  when  all  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  suspended  payment,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  those  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  people  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  rebellion,  while  no  effort  was  spared  to  spread  the  revolt 
to  the  Upper  Province.  To  such  a  pitch  of  heated  folly  did  these 
religious  and  political  sectaries  carry  matters  that  many  old  colo¬ 
nists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  Upper  Canada  was  no  longer  a 
desirable  place  of  residence.”  A  society  was  actually  formed  called 
“  The  Mississippi  Emigration  Society.”  Sir  Francis  Hincks  tells 
us  that  he  was  appointed  its  secretary,  and  was  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  a  block  of  land  in  Iowa  on  the  usual 
terms  of  payment.  “  My  mission  was  not  successful,”  says  our 
author,  “  although  I  was  received  with  marked  courtesy  bv 
President  Van  Buren,  who  expressed  his  regret  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  land  sales  rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent 
all  intending  settlers  from  obtaining  vacant  lots  on  paying  the 
established  price.”  It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  after  "such 
an  answer,  that  the  secretary  of  the  “Mississippi  Emigration 
Society  ”  returned  to  Toronto.  A  change  had  come  over  the 
troubled  face  of  Canadian  society.  Lord  Durham,  as  the  new 
Governor-General  and  High  Commissioner,  had  come  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  government  which  had  produced,  amoim-st 
others,  such  lamentable  results  as  that  of  Canadians  emigrating 
to  the  Mississipi.  “  Hope  took  the  place  of  despair,  and  all  idea 
of  emigrating  was  at  once  dismissed”  from  the  author’s  mind. 
There  was  then  no  daily  newspaper  in  Toronto,  and  Sir  Francis 
started  the  Examiner  as  a  weekly.  “  In  the  very  first  number,” 
he  says,  “I  had  to  condemn  the  violence  of  the  demi-official  press 
towards  the  United  States.  It  seems  hardly  credible  in  the 
present  day  that  in  July  1838  the  Toronto  Patriot,  then  tho  re¬ 
cognized  organ  of  the  Government,  was  assuring  its  readers  that 
‘  War  with  the  United  States  is  inevitable,  and  it  will  be  no 
common  war,  but  a  war  of  extermination.’  It  added, ‘that  to 
involve  in  tho  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Buffalo,’  Detroit 
Rochester,  nnd  Oswego  would  he  as  easy  as  falling  off  a 
horse.’” ^  Tho  account  which  Sir  Francis  Hincks  gives  of  Lord 
Durham’s  administration  is  too  brief  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  tho  precise  extent  to  which  its  failuro  was  due 
to  tho  cordial  support  which  Lord  Durham  received  from  the 
Examiner ;  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  lost  of  making  interesting 
theso  Reminiscences  to  English  readers  who  continue  to  read  a 
Report  which  remains  up  till  now  the  most  important  State 
document  in  Canadian  annals.  Sir  Francis  admits  that  Lord 
Durham  exceeded  his  strictly  legal  powers,  but  declares  “  it 
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is  equally  certain  that  in  doing  so  he  adopted  the  wisest  policy 
which  could  have  been  pursued  under  the  circumstances.”  Here 
space  does  not  permit  the  further  following  of  the  eventful  career 
of  Sir  Francis ;  the  Reminiscences  cease  to  he  of  general  interest, 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  certain  long  passed  and  purely 
local  events  by  lengthy  references  to  the  columns  of  early 
newspapers — records  of  the  debates  in  Provincial  Parliaments, 
despatches  from  the  Colonial  Office,  with  other  official  corre¬ 
spondence,  leading  articles,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  cuttings 
from  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter — nor  can  it  he  accurately  said 
that  these  things,  which  occupy  250  pages  out  of  a  hook  which 
numbers  only  450  pages,  are  “  Reminiscences.”  As  contributions 
to  colonial  literature  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  attentively  perused 
by  the  author’s  fellow-colonists,  his  surviving  contemporaries  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  the  faithful  friends  who  stood  by 
him  so  long  in  his  old  constituency  of  “Oxford.”  Sir  Francis 
served  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Governorship  of  British  Guiana.  He 
was  the  first  West  Indian  Governor  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society — a  worthy  thing  to  boast  of  by  the  Governor’s 
personal  friends,  hut  a  questionable  distinction  in  one  whose  high 
office  demanded  an  exercise  of  the  greatest  discretion  and  tact. 
Sir  Francis,  having  been  relieved  of  office  under  the  Imperial 
authorities,  returned  to  Canada,  and  re-entered  its  public  service 
in  1869.  The  “personal  charges”  brought  against  Sir  Francis 
by  the  Canadian  press — which  were  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  Select  Committee — make  up  a  lively  chapter  in  the 
Reminiscences,  which  will  not  fail  to  revive  for  a  short  space  old 
rancours  before  they  are  finally  consigned  to  the  oblivion  from 
which  only  a  public  man  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his 
memory  would  have  rescued  them.  The  chapters  on  the  Alabama 
claims, "the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  West  Indian  labour 
question  will,  no  doubt,  be  perused  with  care  and  attention  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  Canada  of  to-day  is  altogether  different 
to  the  Canada  when  Sir  Francis  Hincks  was  one  of  her  most 
active  spirits.  Then  the  colony  was  the  prey  of  narrow-minded 
placemen,  whose  religious  differences  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  political  discussion;  dissensions  prevailed  everywhere;  while 
the  discontent  which  arose  from  too  much  coldness  from  the 
Imperial  authorities  at  one  time  and  too  much  interference  at 
other  times  became  widespread  and  threatening.  All  this  is 
changed,  and  with  this  salutary  change  has  come  a  change  of  no 
less  marked  a  nature  over  all  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
could  no  more  hold  the  same  opinions  now  which  some  of  them  held 
twenty  years  ago  regarding  our  responsibilities  in  British  North 
America  than  even  one  Canadian  public  man  could  in  our  times 
be  found  willing  on  any  terms  to  “  go  to  Washington.  ’  “  Canada 

is  satisfied,  not  only  with  the  prospects  before  her,  but  with  the 
institutions  under  which  she  is  prospering.”  Above  all,  her  people 
are  satisfied  to  be  subjects  of  the  Queen,  while  they  are  at  the 
same  time  proud  to  be  members  of  the  British  Empire,  lhe  pro¬ 
gress  which  has  marked  the  history  of  Canada  since  she  became  a 
Dominion  formed  by  a  confederation  of  self-governing  provinces  is 
of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  and  it  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  serve  no  other  purpose,  they  will  not  fail  to  show 
how  rapid  the  progress  has  been,  and  how  fair  is  the  promise  of 
its  being  permanent. 


WAKEMAN’S  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND.* 

IT  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  indefinite  multipli¬ 
cation  of  short  “  Manuals,”  “  Epochs,”  “  Readers,”  High¬ 
ways,”  and  the  like,  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  historical 
study.  It  is,  however,  a  convincing  proof  of  its  vitality  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  so  far  to  be  accepted  with  gratitude.  But, 
putting  the  general  value  of  these  productions  aside,  it  is  cleaily 
indisputable  that,  if  such  work  is  to  be  done,  the  execution  of  it 
should  be  committed  to  the  most  competent  hands  available  for 

the  purpose.  .  .  ,  . 

Nothing  could  well  be  better  in  its  way  than  Mr.  v\  akeraan  s 
History  of  Religion  in.  England,  which  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
Highways  of  History,  now  being  published  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Creighton.  Within  tbe  brief  limits  of  130 
pages  of  small  octavo,  Mr.  Wakeman  has  given  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  account  of  the  various  eras  and  phases  of 
religious  life  and  thought  in  England  from  the  conversion  of 
the°early  English  to  the  Tractarian  movement.  The  subject  is 
approached  from  the  only  standpoint  from  which  it  can  be  ade- 
quately  aod  sympathetically  treated — that  of  the  histoiical  Ili^h 
Churchman.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wakeman  gives  due  weight 
and  prominence  to  the  various  theological  or  political  movements 
which  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Nonconformist  bodies 
without  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tliehistoiy 
of  religion  in  England  is  naturally  divided  into  three  periods  of 
somewhat  unequal  length  and  interest;  that  of  the  National  I  r,e- 
Conquest  Church,  the  Papa’.  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Post-Reformation  Church— the  last  including  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  tbe  various  Nonconformist  bodies.  In  the 
first  period  Mr.  Wakeman  rightly  emphasizes  the  enormous  im¬ 
portance — political  no  less  than  religious  of  the  organizing  work 
of  Theodore  and  Dunstan.  The  story  of  the  struggle  between 

*  Highways  of  History— The  History  of  Religion  in  England.  15y 
Hinry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Bursar  aud 
Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Kivingtons.  1885. 


Irish  and  Roman  Christianity  is  briefly  but  clearly  told,  though 
we  would  gladly  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby 
still  further  insisted  on.  With  regard  to  Dunstan,  Mr.  Wakeman 
would  seem  to  incline  rather  to  the  view  popularized  by  Dean 
Milrnan  than  to  that  put  forward  by  Bishop  Stubbs  in  the  preface 
to  the  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan.  An  examination  of  the  latter 
might,  it  is  true,  have  involved  controversial  matter  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  little  book,  and  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
rightly  excluded. 

Admirably  balanced  also  is  the  summary  of  the  position  of  the 
English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 
All  the  salient  features  of  the  period  are  clearly  brought  out: — 
the  permanent  importance  of  the  twofold  policy  of  the  Conqueror 
towards  the  Papacy  and  the  national  Church ;  its  logical  result 
in  the  struggles  between  Anselm  and  the  first,  Becket  and 
the  second  Henry,  and  later  that  between  Edward  I.  and 
Boniface  VIII. ;  the  rise  of  the  national  as  opposed  to  the  ultra¬ 
montane  party  under  Henry  III. ;  the  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Papacy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Papal  reaction — due  to 
the  policy  of  the  Lancastrians — in  the  fifteenth.  In  his  description 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  movement  Mr.  Wakeman  is  not 
less  lucid  and  impartial.  But  for  all  his  judicial  fairness  he  makes 
it  clear  that  he  is  totally  at  variance  with  Mr.  Froude's  view  of 
the  motives  and  character  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor  does  he  conceal 
the  scorn  with  which  he  obviously  regards  both  the  political 
Reformation  carried  out  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  religious  compro¬ 
mise  effected  by  Elizabeth,  the  result  of  which  was  the  “  uniting 
the  cautious  and  indifferent  at  the  expense  of  energy  and 
vitality.” 

Tbe  limits  of  the  Catholic  restoration  under  Mary  are  clearly 
marked,  as  are  the  general  results  of  the  sixtpenth-century  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wakeman  strongly  insists  on  the  evil  results  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  Crown,  aud  the  complete  dead¬ 
lock  to  which  ecclesiastical  legislation  has  thereby  been  brought  : — 
“The  Church  cannot  act  without  Parliament,  and  Parliament  will 
not  act  for  the  Church  if  it  can  help  it.  The  Royal  supremacy  is 
exercised,  not  by  the  anointed  and  responsible  Christian  Prince, 
but  hv  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  majority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  may  be  of  any  religion  or  of  none  at  all.”  The  rise  of 
the  Puritans  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  attempted  reaction 
under  Laud,  the  close  union  of  Church  and  State  re-established  by 
Clarendon,  and  the  perplexing  dilemma  presented  by  the  events  ot 
the  Revolution  to  the  Anglican  Jacobites,  are  all  briefly  but  com¬ 
prehensively  sketched. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  religious  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  all  satisfactorily  in  a  work  intended  primarily  for  the 
young ;  older  readers  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Pattison’s 
famous  contribution  to  Essays  and  Reviews  or  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  But  Mr.  Wakeman  has  succeeded  surprisingly  well  in 
summarizing  the  important  features  of  the  Deist  aud  Trinitarian 
controversies,  and  in  showing  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
Wesleyan  revival  upon  the  dull  and  torpid  Church  of  the  last 
century. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  the  hook  is 
the  one  containing  an  account  of  the  “  Oxford  movement,  ’  ana  a 
review  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  religion  in  England  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  vital 
question  is  handled  in  a  most  sympathetic  spirit,  though  nowhere 
in  tbe  book  is  tbe  author’s  moderation  aud  good  sense  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  He  clearly  recognizes  the  new  and  pressing  problems 
with  which  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  deal — the  forces  of 
democracy,  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  searching  criticism,  the  zeal 
for  higher  and  better  education.  But  he  shows,  too,  that  the 
Church  is  more  fully  alive  than  ever  she  has  been  before 
to  the  necessity  of  facing  and  of  solving  these  and  like  pro¬ 
blems.  Weakened  by  the  loss  of  State  support,  the  Church 
is  strong,  stronger  than  ever,  in  the  zeal,  energy,  and  selt- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  her  own  members,  lay  no  less  than 
clerical.  Above  all,  the  Church  is  adapting  herself  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success  to  the  pressing  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  age.  “  We  have  seen  the  Church,”  writes  Mr. 
Wakeman,  “national  before  the  Conquest,  Papal  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  monarchical  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  aristo¬ 
cratic  under  the  Hanoverians.  She  is  now  popular.  ’ 

Mr.  Wakeman  is  to  he  sincerely  congratulated  on  having  pro¬ 
duced,  not  merely  a  concise  and  accurate  summary  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  iu  view,  but  a  little  volume  of  real  and 
general  interest.  We  cannot  part  from  him  without  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  sketch  under  notice  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  work 
on  the  same  lines,  but  of  a  more  pretentious  character. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  GASTON  PARIS,  in  reprinting  some  of  his  lectures  and 
•  essays  (1)  on  early  French  poetry  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  publishing  work  ot  a  less  seveie 
and  specialist  kind  than  that  with  which  he  usually  occupies  him¬ 
self.  The  apology  will  certainly  be  accepted,  or  rather  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  not  in  tbe  least  required.  We  venture,  indeed,  to 
think  that  there  is  something  unfortunate  in  the  practice  which 
M.  Paris  describes,  and  by  which  a  savant  “  consent  volontiers  a 
iaisser  a  d'autres  le  soin  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  ses  materiaux.”  The 
distinction  between  savants  and  popularises  too  often  passes 

(1)  La  pocsic  du  moyen-dge.  Far  Gaston  Paris.  Paris :  Hacliette. 
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into  one  between  savants  and  sciolists.  With  M.  Gaston  Paris 
one  may  agTee  or  disagree  where  the  points  are  points  of  opinion, 
such  as  theories  of  comparative  mythology  or  the  connexion 
between  French  and  Latin  prosody.  Where  the  points  are 
points  of  fact,  whatever  he  says  may  be  accepted  with  a  serene 
confidence.  The  literary  and  critical  merits  of  the  essays  and 
lectures  here  given  are,  moreover,  so  considerable,  that  they  supply 
an  additional  reason  for  regretting  their  fewness.  We  say  ad¬ 
visedly  that  the  introductory  lecture  on  the  general  characteristics 
of  old  French  poetry,  originally  delivered  nineteen  years  ago,  is 
one  of  the  best  treatments,  if  not  quite  the  best,  treatment  of  its 
subject  extant.  At  the  other  end  of  the  book  the  notice  of  the 
author’s  father,  the  ever-to-be-regretted  Paulin  Paris,  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  avoids  the  two  charges  of  being  unfilial  and  un¬ 
critical  with  singular  felicity.  The  paper  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
composed  in  the  terrible  year  1870,  savours  of  a  rather  special 
intention,  as  was  natural.  But  “  L’Ange  et  l’Ermite”  is  a  good 
example  of  a  species  of  handling  which  demands  at  once  extensive 
literary  knowledge  and  considerable  literary  tact — the  tracing,  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  favourite  subject  through  the  work  of  successive 
ages  and  artists.  Perhaps  M.  Paris  is  a  little  too  kind  to  Parnell 
in  calling  bis  Hermit  “  l'un  des  meilleurs  produits  de  l’ancienne 
poesie  anglaise,”  but  compliments,  like  gifts,  must  not  be  examined 
too  narrowly.  That  early,  if  not  earliest,  example  of  comic  litera¬ 
ture  in  a  modern  European  tongue,  the  journey  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  East,  gives  another  subject,  and  the  French  imitations  of  the 
Are  Anions  another ;  while  the  large  and  important  question  of 
the  origins  of  French  literature,  and  the  credit  due  to  its  several 
elements,  is  treated  nearly  as  well  as  it  possibly  can  be  in  the 
epace  allotted  to  it.  Hardly  any  of  these  papers  are  new  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject;  but  they  well  deserved  reproduction  in 
a  collected  form. 

We  have  three  historical  monographs  of  some  merit  before  us. 
M.  Nourrisson's  book  on  Turgot,  Necker,  and  Bailly  (2)  is  careful 
and  estimable.  But  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  French  literary 
habit  of  looking  at  its  own  navel  that,  in  a  long  list  of  works  on 
Turgot,  Mr.  John  Morley’s  essay — certainly  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  work  on  the  subject— is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  M. 
Roselly  de  Lorgues’s  book  on  Columbus  (3)  is  a  curious  and  not 
very  definable  one.  It  is  written  from  a  strongly  religious  point 
of  view,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  an  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  results  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Church  towards  the  discoverer.  M.  Gerard  de 
Contades  has  edited  excellently  the  Souvenirs  of  his  namesake  and 
relation  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  military  atlairs  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  (4).  The  part  relating  to  Quiberon  speaks  very  highly  of  Sir 
John  Warren  and  his  officers,  and  shows  once  more,  and  but  too 
clearly,  how  the  disaster  was  owing  to  the  disunion  and  incapacity 
of  the  emigrant  leaders. 

There  is  again  before  us  a  parcel  of  novels  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  much.  M.  Ernest  Daudet  (5)  writes  with  his  customary  care 
and  knowledge,  and  is,  as  usual,  readable;  though,  like  bis 
brother,  he  perhaps  tries  at  too  much  “  actuality,”  while  be  has 
a  heavier  band.  Le  supplies  dune  mere  (6)  has  a  certain  in¬ 
terest  of  situation,  and  is  well  executed.  La  Comtesse  Suzanne  (7) 
is  a  shorter  aud  slighter  book  than  either  of  these,  but  it  is  not 
ill  hit  off,  and  shows  that  the  author  of  Mise  FSr£ol  ha3  a  good 
deal  of  talent  in  him.  Marcelle( 8)  is  a  more  elaborate  snidy 
of  character  in  a  young  girl  than  French  novelists  usually 
care  to  attempt,  and  it  is  done  with  pathos.  Hans  la  vieille 
rue  (9)  fairly  supports  the  merit  of  Les  incertitudes  de  Lida,  if 
it  does  not  much  advance  M.  Forsan’s  rank  as  a  novelist.  As 
for  La  Comtesse  Schylock  (10),  Jews  and  finance  are  subjects  of 
which  we  are  rather  tired  in  French  novels;  but  other  readers  may 
be  less  difficult  to  please.  M.  Saint- Landri’s  “  imbdeile  ”  (11)  is 
to  some  extent  a  fool  of  chance  ;  we  could  weep  for  him  a  little, 
but  not  much.  On  the  other  hand,  to  finish  up  a  novel,  as 
M.  Sales  does  (12),  with  a  double  suicide,  requires  rather  a 
stronger  leading  up  to  the  finish  than  he  has  given.  Of  L'ete  ebs 
fruits  sees  (13)  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  books  of  the  late  Jules  Valles,  which  its  titlo 
suggests. 


All  readers  of  Mr.  Henry  George  should  complete  their  economic 
studies  by  assimilating,  if  possible,  Mr.  Edward  Clark's  J/an's 
Birthright  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  Mr.  Clark  affirms  that  the  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  his  friend  Mr.  George  can  never  be  overthrown  by 
the  human  intellect.  Yet  here  is  Mr.  Clark,  with  a  notion  pur¬ 
loined  from  another  friend,  Mr.  David  Reeves  Smith,  able  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  unassailable  Mr.  George,  whom  he  finds  in 
“  a  remarkable  and  indefensible  position.”  Mr.  George  would  tax 
land  “  to  the  verge  of  confiscation.  Here  is  his  radical  error,  the 
fatal  weakness  of  his  logic.”  When  good  economists  fall  out,  we 
know  what  follows.  As  Mr.  Clark  proudly  observes  that  his  (or 
Mr.  Smith’s)  notion  or  “  discovery”  will  only  be  comprehended 
or  appreciated  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  seems  presumptuous  to 
reveal  it.  It  is  very  simple,  however,  aud  only  less  impracticable 
and  puerile  than  the  Georgian  scheme  of  robbery.  What  Mr. 
Chamberlain  regarded  as  “  ransom,”  Mr.  Clark  calls  “  natural 
rent.”  Not  land  alone,  but  all  property,  will  be  taxed  in  Mr. 
Clark’s  millennium,  and  this  “  natural  rent  ”  of  the  sovereign 
people  will  be  devoted  to  improving  their  condition.  The 
sovereign  people,  as  the  sovereign  landlord,  receives  this  rent, 
which,  “  based  on  the  average  mortality  of  citizens,  falls  into  the 
form  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  assets.”  This,  in  Mr.  Clark’s  opinion, 
embodies  the  higher  law  of  property: — “It  is  the  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment,  without  which  the  other  ten  will  have  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fulfilment.”  In  the  meanwhile,  for  a  hundred  years 
landowners  and  others  with  “  assets”  may  take  heart. 

A  curious  index  to  popular  taste  is  afforded  by  the  Rev. 
James  King’s  Anylican  llymnoloyy  (Ilatchards).  Mr.  King  has 
collated  fifty-two  collections  of  hymns  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  most  popular  hymns  in  use.  The  result  is  a  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  book.  The  author's  account  of  the  325  hymns, 
which  follows  the  first  line  or  stanza  of  each,  gives  all  necessary 
information,  while  his  statistics  are  well  worth  study.  Of  these 
hymns  all  appeared  in  fifteen  or  more  Ilymnals,  and  one — Bishop 
Iven's  Evening  Hymn — was  found  in  no  lewer  than  fifty-one. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Chester's  Chronicles  of  the  Customs  (Privately 
printed)  is  a  most  interesting  and  creditable  compilation  involving 
diligent  research  and  care,  illustrated  with  some  curious  views  of 
foir  Christopher  Wren’s,  Ripley’s,  and  the  present  London  Custom 
House  before  alteration.  The  book  is  in  every  way  so  worthy  of 
public  support  that  we  hope  Mr.  Chester — who  appeals  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public  in  his  preface — will  not  limit  another  edition 
to  private  circulation. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Sluggs  Jl  ood house  Grove  School  (T.  Wooliner)  is  just 
what  a  school  history  should  be — thorough,  comprehensive,  and 
methodical  in  arrangement.  All  interested  in  the  great  Wesleyan 
school  and  the  story  of  its  growth  and  influence  will  find  Mr. 
Slugg’s  book  f  ull  of  suggestion. 

Mr.  G.  May’s  Ballooning  (Symons  &  Co.)  is  the  third  volume  of 
“  J  he  Specialist’s  Series  ”  of  handbooks  on  “  recent  technical 
subjects.”  Aerostation  is  scarcely  a  recent  science,  though  its 
development  for  practical  purposes  has  been  greatly  stimulated  of 
late.  Mr.  May’s  little  book  is  naturally  more  devoted  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  view  of  ballooning  than  its  romance  and  history,  though  these 
are  not  neglected. 

I  he  April  number  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  quarterly  The  Asclepiad 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  contains  an  admirable  account  of  Vesalius  and 
his  work  in  anatomy,  with  an  excellent  autotype  reproduction  of 
the  portrait  trom  the  Epitome  de  Humnni  Corporis  Fabrica,  The 
Apothecary  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  one  of  the  oldest  City  Companies,  written 
by  the  Master,  Dr.  George  Corfe.  The  third  volume  of  The  ltoyal 
Shakspere  (Cassell  &  Co.)  includes,  under  Mr.  Furnivall’s  editing, 
The  Two  A  able  Kinsmen  and  Edward  III. 

The  third  edition  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  Public  Works  in  India 
(Madras:  Higginbotham  &  Co.)  is  accompanied  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Godavery  works  by  Major-Genernl  J.  F.  Fischer,  U.E., 
in  which  the  Board  of  Revenue  is  severely  handled. 

The  utility  of  Mr.  Macleod's  valuable  work  The  Elements  of 
Banking  (Longmans  Sc  Co.)  is  increased  by  the  appendix  of  the 
Rills  ot  Exchange  Act,  1882,  which  appears  in  the  seventh 
edition. 


NEW  COOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

~I\/T  R.  EDWARD  BUTLER'S  For  Good  Consideration  (Elliot 
LtL  Stock)  is  notable  for  the  novel  application  of  legal  maxims 
to  Christian  ethics.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  these  dry  forms 
are  neat  and  effective.  The  essays  that  complete  the  volume  are 
of  no  great  merit,  though  pleasing  in  style. 

(2)  Trait  revolutionnaires — Turgot,  Keeker,  Bailly.  Par  Nourrisson. 
Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  Ifistnire  potthume  de  C/iristophe  Colomb.  Par  le  Comte  Roselly  do 
Lorgues.  Paris :  Perrin. 

(4)  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  Contades.  Par  le  Comte  Gdrard  de  Contades. 
I’aris:  Dentu. 

(5)  Les  reins  castes.  Par  Ernest  Daudet.  Paris :  Plon. 

(6)  Le  tupplice  (Tune  mere.  Par  Edouard  Delpit.  Paris:  Calmann- 

Ldvv. 

(7)  La  Comtesse  Suzanne.  Par  J.  Vincent.  Paris:  Plon. 

(8)  Marcetle.  Par  Daniel  Lcsucur.  I’nris  :  Lcmcrrc. 

(9)  Bans  la  vieille  rue.  Par  Eorsan.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(10)  Im  Comtesse  Schylock.  Par  G.  d'Orcet.  Paris:  Plon. 

(n)  Le  roman  d'un  imbecile.  Par  Saint-Landri.  I’aris:  Ollendorff. 

(12)  Louise  Momans.  Par  Pierre  Sales.  Paris:  Cnhnann-Ldvy. 

(13)  L' etc  des  fruits  secs.  Par  F.  du  Corel.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 


NOTICE. 

Tf'e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi - 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  res/iecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Joiin  IIaiit, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Sjrand,  London,  W.C. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  1'OTHIRINOTIAM,  8  Rue  A’tuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
fit)  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes-,  also  of  M.  Bit,  (I  Passage  des  Posies, 
Brussels. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Contexts  op  No.  1,541,  May  9,  1885. 

The  Vote  of  Credit.  Egypt. 

England  and  the  Continental  Powers. 

Restoration  of  Westminster  Hall.  Cricket. 

Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  Another  Claimant.  Austria. 
The  Annexing  Traveller.  The  Pink  Ticket.  Local  Taxation. 
An  American  Greek.  Conservative  Organization. 

The  Canadian  Revolt.  The  Canonization  of  Coleridge. 

On  Their  Knees. 


Swing-Skittles. 

“  Placetne  Vobis,  Undergraduati  ?  "  Suspected  Lunatics. 

The  Picture  Galleries— II.  Berlin  Capitalists  and  Russian  Policy. 
The  Return  to  the  Lyceum.  Needlewomen. 

The  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  The  Water-Colours — II. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill. 

The  Headmastership  of  Harrow.  The  Inventions  Exhibition. 

“  The  Great  Pink  Pearl."  The  Orchid  and  the  Screw. 


Chinese  Gordon. 

Some  Books  on  Food  and  Cookery.  Women  of  Europe. 
Mozley’s  Reminiscences.  “  Histoire  de  la  Musique.” 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Domestic),  1657-58.  Some  Novels. 
Two  Books  about  Astronomy.  Fly-Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes. 
German  Literature.  Sir  Francis  Hincks's  Reminiscences. 
Wakeman’s  History  of  Religion  in  England 
French  Literature.  New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May.  An  ADDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  £40  for  one  year  will  be  given  to  the  Boy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltouiun.— 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  College, Cheltenham. 

"RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden.  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

(CAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  August  5,  6,  and  7,  1885,  for  the  award  of  TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS  offered,  the  one  by  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  the  other  by  E.  B. 
Foster,  Esq.  The  Scholarships  are  of  the  valueof£30  per  annum,  and  are  tenable  for  three 
years  from  election. 

A  SECOND  YEAR  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  tenable  for  two  years 
from  election,  will  be  uwarded  at  an  examination  to  be  held  in  May  1886. 

The  College  charges  (.£84  per  annum)  cover  all  expenses  for  Board  (including  an  extra  Term 
in  the  long  vacation  and  washing),  and  the  necessary  cost  of  Tuition. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden.  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge. 

TMUNITY  COLLEGE,  GLEN  ALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

—  FTlO>llInndsV _ fllfIfiSIPfil  ntlfl  tLu  luftor  «1  m  n.nAti/tul 


"BRUNCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  THIRTY- 

JSESSJR.  ANNUAL  .  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  bv  ARTISTS  of  the 
CON  1INLN1AL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  6.30.  Admission.  Is. 

“  r8  'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE'S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
G  ALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prcctorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

A  RTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  for 

A"  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Princes’  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on 
Wednesday,  May  13,  at  Six  o’clock. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  II.  S.MITn,  M.P.,  &c.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by — 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R. A.,  Hon,  Secretary, 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK.  Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretarj/^  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

n  H  A  R  I  N  G  CROSS  H  OSP  I  T  A  L . 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  of  EDINBURGH,  K.G.,  will  preside  at  the  TRIENNIAL 
FESTIVAL  DINNER  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  May  28.  Dinner  Tickets  to  he  obtuined  of  the 
Secretary.  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  gratefully  received  bv  the  Bankers, 
Messrs,  Drummond,  49  Charing  Cross ;  Messrs.  Coutts,  59  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Hoare,  37  Fleet 
Street  ;  Messrs.  Martin  &.  Co.,  68  Lombard  Street ;  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital. 

T  ON  DON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  S  W. — The 

FORTY-FOUIiTII  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  be 
held  in  the  Reading-Room  on  Thursday,  May  28,  at  Three  p.m. 

May  2,  1 885.  ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

TUIE  GOODWOOD  CLUB  is  now  OPEN— Founckd  TorTta 

purpo  e  of  associating  Gentlemen  fond  of  Sporting  mistimes.  A  FEW  MORE 
MEMBERS  CAN  BE  ADMITTED  WITHOUT  ENTRANCE  FEE, -For  Rules, &c  , 
np  ly  to  the  Secretary,  ('olonel  Twisden  Forbes  (late  Royal  Artillery),  GOODvvOUD 
CLUB,  27  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 

TRIE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— The  PRO- 

FEsSORSHIP  oT  PURE  MATHEMATICS  will  become  VACANT,  through  the 
resignation  of  Prolessor  Barker,  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 

Candidates  for  the  Chair  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials  addressed  to 
the  Coum.il  ot  t  e  College,  undercover  to  the  Registrar, not  later  than  Monday,  June  1  next. 

In  urination  concerning  the  terni9  and  conditions  of  the  appointment  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  College. 

_ HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.  A.,  Registrar. 

TMiE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETAKY  COLLEGE,  Limited] 

"*■  Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISIIOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  linn.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairmanof  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M’DOUG  ALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman— Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Hrad- Master — Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College, Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modem  Departments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  andenjovs 
nil  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and 
I*  ives  Courts  ;  good  Sea  Buttling  and  Boating. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  noN.  Secretary,  Rydc,  Isle  of  Wight. 

~B  RADFIEUD  COLLEGE,  near  READING. — Incorporated 

.  '  by  Royal  Charter  ]«r,2.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  hoard  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
lnrty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  pc  between 
Ek\cn  and  Sixteen  on  tbe  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
separate  Papers  hr  hoys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  arc 
alone  eligible— Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 


competition  in  August.  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Boys _ 

For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Warden. 

(CLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1885,  value  lrom  £25  to  £50  a  yeur,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  tne  Head- 
Master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Tf'ETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— A  Number  of  OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £G0  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Head-Master. 

(CARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— HEAD-MASTERSIIIP. 

The  GOVERNORS  under  the  Scheme  of  1S80  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
the  HEAD-MASTERSIIIP  of  the  above  School. 

Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Graduates  of  some  University 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  an  age  not  exc  eding  Thirty-five  years. 

The  School  Buildings  and  IIead-Masfer’s  Residence  have  recently  been  erected,  and  are 
capable  of  accommodating  250  Boys,  including  30  Boarders. 

Candidates  may  obtain  lull  printed  particulars  and  a  copy  of  the  scheme  from  the  under¬ 
signed.  Applications  accompanied*  by  copies  of  Testimonials  must  be  6ent  to  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  1st  of  June  next. 

The  Governors  are  also  prepared  to  receive  applications  at  once  for  the  post  of  temporary 
Head-Master  for  the  term  just  commencing.  STUDHOLME  CARTMELL, 

27  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle:  Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

_ April  28.  1885.  _ 

T?OSSALL  SCHOOL.— TWELVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

^  SHIPS,  value  from  70  guineas  to  £20,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30,  ond  followi'  g 
days.  Candidates  exummed  in  Classics  or  Muthematics,  at  Oxford  or  RotsaU,  as  preferred. 
Ages  under  14$,  15J,  and  16$ — Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossull  School, 
Fleetwood. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least 

7“^  be  offered  for  COMPETITION  in  July.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev. 
the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 

A.  B.  SAYCE,  M.A.,  Oxford,  is 

detached  house,  healthily  situated,  close  to  cricket 
ground,  One  or  Two  more  PUPILS  For  terms  (which  include  best  teaching  in  special  sub¬ 
jects)  and  all  particulars  address  as  above. 


■BOURNEMOUTH. — Rev.  A 

'  prepared  to  receive  at  CARDRO^S,  a  t 


T  AUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the 

Norwich  High  School,  offers  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  advan¬ 
tages  lor  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms,  lor  board  and 
languages,  £120  per  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  Postwick  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Syn<?e,  H.M.I.,  the  Chantry, 
rinu  st  T.nnoonno  Umiiia.innri  Miss  Wilis  will  be  in  Englund  during  the  month 


Norwich — St.  Luce,  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
of  June. 


"BOURNEMOUTH. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court _ Address,  Rev.  E.  R. 

Phelps,  Brinklea. 

rpHE  VICAR  of  HIGH  LEIGH,  Knutsford,  Scholar  and 

Classman  (Oxford),  prepares  a  few  YOUNG  .BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Ileal  hy 


country  life  and  good  teacliin; 
Knutsford. 


Station  Lymin —  Address,  Rev.  H.  Sukridge,  High  Leigh, 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  ARCHITECT  in  a 

“*■  county  town  in  the  South  of  England  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL. 
The  advertiser’s  practice  has  been  of  a  very  varied  character  and  extending  over  u  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Premium  not  so  much  an  object  as  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well- 

educated  gentlemanly  youth  to  assist  in  the  office  business _ Address,  M.  J.,  at  C.  U.  May  & 

Co.’s,  General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


n  HARING  GROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit, and  jiermanently  reduce  it, either  by 
Donations  and  Annuul  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 

rPHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verpfe  of  the 

Atlantic.  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds.  Six  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  Rooms. 
Table-d’hote  at  separate  tables  from  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  Large  Swimming  Bath  ;  also 
Private  Baths.- Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

TOSEPII  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. — Sold  by  all  Stationers 

^  throughout  the  World. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 

PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly  Plated. 

On  Best  Nickel. 

Fiddle  of 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 

or  Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

Table  Forks  . per  dozen 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  1  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  5  0 

Table  Spoons .  ,, 

1  10  0 

2  1  0 

2  5  0 

Dessert  Forks  .  ,, 

1  2  0 

1  9  0 

1  11  0 

Dessert  Spoons .  „ 

1  2  0 

1  9  0 

1  11  0 

lea  Spoons .  „ 

0  14  0  j 

1  0  0 

l  2  0 

The  above  arc  of  the  highest  quality,  will  wefcr  for  20  years  as  STERLING  SILVER,  and 
are  THIRTY  PER  CENT.  LOWER  than  a  similar  quality  is  usually  sold  for.  Samples  at 
above  rates  post  free. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 


Handles  Screwed  or  riveted. 
Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 


3$-inch  Ivory  Handles  . 
31  ditto  ditto 


3  i 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto  ditto 
ditto  fine  d.tto  ditto 
ditto  fine  ditto  ditto 
ditto  ditto,  African 


to  hulunce  .... 
ditto 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers, 
per  pair. 

e.  d. 

e.  (J. 

per  dozen 

15  0 

11  O 

7  0 

,, 

20  0 

16  0 

7  () 

,, 

22  0 

17  0 

7  0 

„ 

28  0 

20  0 

8  0 

,, 

32  0 

22  0 

8  0 

,, 

3G  0 

26  0 

10  c 

40  0 

30  0 

11  C 

” 

41  0 

35  0 

15  0 

Carriage  paid.  Samples  at  above  rates,  post  free. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  2s.  lod.  per  gallon  ;  KEKOSINE,  best,  Water  White,  Is.  3d. 

YVTLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Electro-Silver  Plater,  Cutler, 

"  *  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  and  House  Furnisher,  88  (late 39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1  1a 
and  3  Newmau  Street,  &c.  Catalogues  post  free. 
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TIIE  RETREAT  FROM  THE  SOUDAN. 

A  Is  Austrian  newspaper,  commenting  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit  on  England’s  present  difficulties,  lias  remarked 
that  “  the  marrow  of  the  English  nation  is  the  same  as  ever 
“  it  was,”  and  that  “  some  day  Englishmen  will  be  able  to 
“  act  under  a  Government  which  will  better  represent  the 
“  qualities  and  traditions  of  their  race.”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  true  ;  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  second  part  is  the  most  comfortable  thought 
possible  just  now,  and  that  it  is  rather  cold  comfort. 

“  Some  day  ”  English  Governments  will  leave  oft”  throwing 
away  English  interests,  perhaps  not  for  the  sole  reason  that 
there  are  none  left  to  throw  away.  “  Some  day  ”  the 
motto  of  an  English  Government  will  not  be  “  If  you  hit 
“  me  a  great  deal  more,  I  might  possibly  make  up  my  mind 
“  to  hit  you,”  but,  as  of  old,  “  A  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
“  blow  first.”  We  entirely  acquit  the  good-natured  writer 
in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  wishing  to  play  the  part  of 
Eliphaz  or  Zophar.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  the 
countrymen  of  Chatham  and  Marlborough  to  be  driven  to 
reflect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  immortal,  and  that  of 
being  kicked  as  of  all  carnal  pleasures  there  cometh  satiety, 
is  scarcely  a  cheerful  state  of  things. 

The  least  cheerful  part  of  it,  and  the  part  which  most 
■closely  concerns  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  is  the 
complete  indifference  of  great  numbers  of  Englishmen  to 
the  facts.  On  the  last  of  the  Black  Mondays  which 
now  come  round  pretty  regularly  the  debate  on  Lord 
George  Hamilton’s  vote  of  censure  was  preceded  by  Lord 
Hartington’s  enunciation  of  the  last  of  the  many  last  words 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  Soudan.  That  enunciation 
amounted  simply  to  a  confession  of  utter  and  unmitigated 
failure  and  mismanagement.  It  was  so  entirely  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  not  merely  with  the  policy  of  the  last  year,  but  with 
the  solemn  declaration  made  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  countenance  lacks  not  the 
native  hue  of  Birmingham,  was  unable  to  brazen  out  the 
usual  plea  of  consistency.  The  grapes  were  very  high,  he 
said — that  is  to  say,  it  was  very  difficult  to  go  to  Khar¬ 
toum.  The  grapes  were  really  sour — that  is  to  say,  the 
Maiidi  was  not  worth  smashing.  Because  it  would  bo  so 
difficult  to  smash  the  M Audi,  and  because  the  Maiidi  was 
not  worth  smashing,  the  operation,  loudly  trumpeted  not 
three  months  ago,  was  to  be  given  up.  Neither  he, 
nor  Lord  Hartington,  nor  Mr.  Gladstone,  succeeded 
in  giving  the  slightest  valid  apology  or  explanation  of 
General  Graham’s  recent  proceedings ;  nor  could  they. 
For  it  is  well  known  that,  if  Lord  Wolseley  recom¬ 
mended  those  operations,  it  was  because  they  were  in  his 
•opinion  a  necessary  preliminary  to,  or  concomitant  of,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  operations  on  the  Upper  Nile.  If  the  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Upper  Nile  are  not  to  be  renewed,  all  the 
bloodshed  and  all  the  outlay  in  the  Souakiin  district  becomes 
merely  a  closed  account,  with  nothing  on  the  credit  side 
except  a  certain  number  of  slain  Arabs  and  a  certain  number 
of  destroyed  wells.  The  semblance  of  defence  which  the 
Ministerial  speakers  attempted  required,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  even  a  semblance,  the  confession  that  they  had  made 
an  egregious  miscalculation  three  months  ago.  They  could 
only  clear  themselves  of  the  chargo  of  being  incompetent  by 
admitting  that  they  had  displayed  the  completcst  and  most 
final  proofs  of  incompetency.  What  they  had  to  say,  and 
what  they  said  to  a  semi  placid  House  of  Commons  and  to  an 
astonished  world,  was  that  they  simply  are  not  going  to  play  , 


any  more.  Nothing  has  been  done,  but  they  do  not  mean 
to  do  anything.  Nothing  is  to  be  held  except  Souakim, 
and  Souakim,  which  is  thus  to  represent  the  total  assets 
against  some  half-dozen  millions  of  money,  and  someliundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  English  lives,  is  at  the  disposal  of  any 
civilized  Power  that  would  like  it.  As  for  any  other  con¬ 
siderations — the  death  of  Gordon,  the  abandonment  of  the 
remaining  garrisons  (who  still,  poor  souls !  are  trusting  to 
English  aid),  the  establishment  of  orderly  government  in 
the  Soudan,  the  protection  of  those  deceived  natives  who 
have  accepted  our  treacherous  friendships — Lord  Hartington 
and  his  colleagues  whistle  all  that  down  the  wind.  Indeed, 
they  hardly  pay  it  so  much  attention  as  is  implied  in  that 
process.  They  ignore  it  all.  Gordon  may  lie  unavenged 
and  forgotten  ;  the  garrisons  may  join  those  of  Sinkat  and 
Khartoum ;  the  Soudan  may  be  given  up  to  a  dance  of  all 
the  devils ;  the  friendlies  and  the  peasants  along  the  Nile 
may  be  exposed  to  anybody’s  vengeance.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
ke  eps  his  majority  in  order,  and  his  majority  keeps  him  in 
office. 

It  is  the  conduct  of  this  majority,  and  not  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  which  affords  the  greatest  reason  for 
wonder,  and,  if  a  wise  man  ever  despaired,  for  something 
like  despair  of  the  Republic.  Air.  Gladstone  himself  is,  as 
all  men  know,  given  over  to  such  strong  delusion  that  ho  can 
even  speak  of  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  Khartoum,  where 
every  drop  of  blood  was  on  his  own  head,  as  “  a  very  inte- 
“  resting  account.”  Ilis  colleagues  are  politicians  first  of 
all;  they  know  they  could  not  continue  in  office  an  hour 
without  him  ;  they  have  slipped  into  blood  and  shame  day 
by  day  almost  without  knowing  it ;  and  they  are  now,  liko 
other  accomplices,  too  deep  in  to  withdraw.  ”  But  the  rank 
and  file  of  tne  present  Liberal  party  are  not  prim  A  facia 
iu  any  other  case  than  the  rank  and  tile  of  other  parties  in 
the  past  who  have  revolted  at  the  crimes  or  the  blunders  of 
their  leaders.  The  extreme  Radicals  occupy,  of  course,  a 
position  of  their  own.  They  care  nothing  (it  is  their  whole 
creed  and  raison  d'etre  to  care  nothing)  for  the  honour  of 
England.  They  think  the  honour  of  England  a  nuisance 
and  a  delusion.  They  have  always  disliked,  and  quite 
sincerely  disliked,  the  Soudan  war.  Their  general  prin¬ 
ciple  that  foreign  policy  is  a  mischievous  pretence,  di¬ 
verting  the  mind  of  man  from  its  proper  objects  -  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  the  ransoming  of  the  landlords,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  electoral  system  so  that  no  Tory  shall  have  a 
chance  of  power— justifies  them  in  any  action  not  contrary 
to  these  ends.  They  therefore  do  not  count.  But  the  great 
majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party— a  majority  which,  if  it 
had  voted  on  any  of  the  Soudan  divisions  on  the  other  side, 
would  have  turned  the  Ministry  out  by  at  least  four  toono  — 
has  no  such  excuse.  No  man  probably  among  at  least  two 
hundred  of  the  respectable  sheep  who  follow  their  bell¬ 
wether  with  such  touching  faith  and  such  invinciblo 
stupidity  is  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  England,  or  thinks 
flight,  failure,  broken  faith,  money  vainly  spent,  blood 
lavished  on  both  sides,  matters  of  no  importance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  Upper 
House.  At  least  four  out  of  five  of  them,  if  taken  single, 
would  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Soudan  has  been  a  tissue  of  unbroken  blunder- 
ing,  every  thread  of  which  represents  an  action  either  unwiscin 
itscjl  or  inconsistent  with  the  actions  preceding  and  following 
it.  Not  a  small  number  have  said  as  much  in  their  place 
in  Parliament.  Yet  with  tho  rarest  exceptions,  und  thoso 
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exceptions  not  constant  to  themselves,  they  have  religiously 
voted  to  order  in  division  after  division,  and  have  not  merely 
condoned  but  deliberately  approved  the  most  reckless  and 
surprising  series  of  blunders  that  any  recent  Ministry  has 
committed.  For  the  very  blackest  colouring  that  has  been 
given  by  the  most  violent  Liberal  partisans  to  the  Zulu  war, 
into  which  the  late  Government  was  plunged  against  its 
wish,  and  to  the  Afghan  war,  which  it  undertook  deliberately, 
is  not  so  black  as  the  colour  in  which  not  merely  impartial 
persons,  but  advocates  and  partisans  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
depict  the  operations  of  the  last  two  years  around 
Souakim  and  in  Nubia.  And  the  very  brightest  account 
of  these  operations  given  by  any  one — the  account  given 
by  those  neck-or-nothing  retainers  who  adopt  and  exaggerate 
every  plea  of  Ministers’  own — is  that  the  affair  has  been  a 
string  of  mistakes  of  judgment  and  circumstance,  of  opera¬ 
tions  well-intentioned  at  the  time,  but  frustrated  by  un¬ 
foreseen  or  unconsidered  events.  That  is  to  say,  the  most 
courageous  justification  of  the  overseers  of  the  nation’s 
interest  amounts  to  the  plea  that  they  have  always  seen 
wrongly.  All  this  is  not  Tory  outcry ;  it  is  the  communis 
sensus  of  all  men,  including  sworn  defenders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  urged  again  and  again  in  Parliament,  and 
it  has  been  met,  often  with  acknowledgment  in  words  of  its 
truth,  always  with  a  solid  refusal  to  acknowledge  it  by  votes. 
The  argument  is  even  advanced  with  a  certain  amount  of 
gravity  that,  as  the  Government  has  invariably  blundered 
in  Egypt,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  that  the  area  of  blunder¬ 
ing  is  henceforward  to  be  reduced.  In  such  a  condition  of 
national  insanity  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  some  English¬ 
men,  however  reprehensibly,  should  doubt  whether  there 
is  anything  to  be  done  except  fold  the  hands  and  cry, 
“  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  1  ”  and  that  benevolent 
foreigners  should  find  nothing  to  suggest  except  that  “  some 
“  day  ”  perhaps  it  will  be  morning. 


IRISH  LEGISLATION. 

rjPHE  third  stage  of  the  Session  beginning  after  Whitsun- 
JL  tide  will  probably  be  occupied  with  Irish  business.  The 
renewal  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act  is  at  the 
same  time  a  primary  duty  and  an  arduous  task.  The  most 
effectual  mode  of  diminishing  the  difficulty  will  be  a  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interest  to  Ministerial  convenience,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  will,  almost  for  the  first  time,  prefer  the  national 
welfare  to  their  own.  The  law  under  which  Lord  Spencf.r 
has  been  enabled  to  keep  sedition  and  murder  within 
bounds  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  surprise.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Ministers  in  attempts  to  temporize  with  dis¬ 
order.  The  shock  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  surprised 
them  into  the  enactment  of  measures  which  have  until  lately 
proved  effectual.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  provisions  of 
the  Crimes  Act  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  law. 
The  power  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  circumstances  of 
an  outrage  before  any  person  is  charged  with  its  perpetra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  highest  degree  reasonable,  and  it  involves 
no  interference  with  personal  liberty.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  special  juries  for  the  ordinary  panel,  which  would 
often  include  virtual  accomplices  in  the  crime.  The 
clause  which  allows  the  trial  of  accused  persons  before 
a  judge  sitting  without  a  jury  has  never  been  practi¬ 
cally  tested.  The  judges  unanimously  disapprove  of 
the  experiment ;  and  probably  the  provision  will  bo  aban¬ 
doned.  The  curfew  clauses,  as  they  are  called,  though 
they  are  copied  from  former  Coercion  Acts,  seem  to  be  for 
the  most  part  inoperative.  If  the  Government  proposes  in 
good  faith  to  repress  violence  and  anarchy,  the  vehemence 
of  the  opposition  to  each  separate  clause  will  approximately 
indicate  its  necessity.  The  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  friends  of  order  and  justice  relates 
not  to  the  method  of  legislation,  but  to  its  object.  The 
ruffians  who  insulted  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Mallow 
and  Cork  are  fully  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  perhaps  judicious  to  hope  against  hope  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  thwart 
their  designs. 

The  Government  will  be  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  measure  which  must  be  introduced.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  independent  members  to  carry  any 
amendment  which  may  increase  the  real  or  apparent  severity 
of  the  Bill.  Although  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  will,  if 


they  are  not  pacified  by  dishonest  concessions,  exhaust  all 
the  resources  of  obstruction,  the  Government  can,  if  its 
proposals  are  reasonable,  and  if  its  conduct  of  the  measure 
is  firm  and  straightforward,  command  an  irresistible  majo¬ 
rity.  Only  a  limited  number  of  extreme  Badicals  will 
identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of  assassination  and 
plunder.  The  battle,  if  it  is  fairly  fought  out,  will  fully 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  Session.  Notwithstanding  the 
deep  and  just  dissatisfaction  which  has  heen  caused  by  Mr. 
Childers’s  financial  scheme,  the  debates  on  the  Budget 
will  not  be  prolonged,  even  if  the  subject  is  not  exhausted 
before  Whitsuntide.  For  many  years  past  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  been  so  far  absolute  and  irresponsible 
that  their  measures  have  not  been  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  Budgets  scarcely  admit  of  modification.  The  numerous 
families  which  will  be  ruined  by  the  new  succession  duty 
have  no  Parliamentary  influence,  and  payers  of  Income-tax 
are  accustomed  to  represent  the  misera  plebs  contribuens 
which  formerly  filled  up  in  other  countries  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  Treasury.  The  Registration  Bill  ought 
to  occupy  little  time  since  the  decision  of  the  House 
on  the  question  of  liability  to  the  expenses.  There 
may  perhaps  be  occasional  debates  on  foreign  affairs,  but 
the  leaders  of  Opposition  have  not  derived  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  results  of  former  votes  of  censure.  It  has 
been  paradoxically  said  that  public  opinion  is  best  defined  as 
the  reverse  of  the  private  opinion  of  competent  judges.  In 
matters  relating  to  Egypt  and  to  Russia  Parliamentary 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
the  opposite  of  the  all  but  unanimous  judgment  of  mem¬ 
bers  belonging  to  all  parties.  The  basest  and  the  silliest 
policy  of  modern  times  is  systematically  condoned.  The 
Caucuses  have  broken  with  the  historical  tradition  of 
national  honour.  Time  will  show  whether  the  new  ruling 
;  class  can  be  hereafter  educated  into  patriotism. 

The  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Irish  Crimes  Act  will  have  been  announced  when  these 
remarks  appear.  The  impending  contest  must  in  any  case 
have  been  regarded  with  distaste ;  and  there  has  been 
more  urgent  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  doubt  whether  it  will 
be  waged  in  earnest.  The  air  has  lately  been  heavy  with 
rumours  of  suspicion  of  a  new  Kilmainham  Treaty;  and 
possibly  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  of  last  night  may  have 
left  the  matter  in  doubt.  In  the  former  negotiation  Mr. 
Parnell  gave  a  conditional  promise  to  support  the  Liberal 
party  if  he  and  his  confederates  were  released  from  the 
imprisonment  which  he  had  himself  incurred,  not  by  his 
complicity  in  the  outrages  of  the  Land  League,  but  by 
his  disapproval  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favourite  Land  Act. 
The  existence  of  the  treaty  was,  of  course,  denied  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Gordon  was  not  surrounded, 
and  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  not  recalled.  Any  ar¬ 
rangement  which  may  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Parnell 
on  the  Crimes  Bill  will  of  course  be  disowned  as  not 
amounting  to  an  agreement.  If  the  Nationalists  fail 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Ministerial  measure,  little 
further  proof  will  be  needed  of  a  compact  for  selling 
the  pass.*  If  it  should  happen  that  about  the  same  time 
Lord  Spencer’s  health  or  private  affairs  should  compel 
his  resignation,  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  compromise  will  be 
converted  into  a  certainty.  There  is  a  similarity  in  all  such 
bargains,  and  indeed  they  conform  to  a  proverbial  type. 
Unjust  stewards  always  pay  with  funds  of  which  they  are 
trustees  for  benefits  to  be  personally  conferred  on  themselves. 
As  at  Kilmainham,  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  ready  once  more 
to  support  the  Liberal  party  on  certain  terms ;  but  he  has 
probably  raised  his  price.  He  can  scarcely  hope  for  a 
repetition  of  such  good  fortune  as  the  voluntary  boon 
of  the  Franchise  Act  which  placed  nearly  the  whole  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ireland  in  his  hands.  In  that  case  Mr. 
Gladstone  demanded  no  concession  at  his  hands;  but  a 
modification  of  the  stringency  of  the  Crimes  Bill  would 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  bargain  and  sale.  The  currency 
of  which  the  Minister  disposes  in  payment  of  advantages  to 
himself  and  his  party  is  no  other  than  the  lives  and 
the  remaining  fortunes  of  the  plundered  Irish  land¬ 
lords,  and  the  safety  of  all  the  loyal  and  peaceable  popula¬ 
tion.  License  to  the  National  League  to  extend  its 
tyranny  might  be  well  worth  buying. 

It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  negotiation  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  already  begun  will  be  confined  to  the 
granting  of  additional  facilities  for  outrage  and  disaffection. 
According  to  a  rumour  which  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  incredible,  Mr.  Gladstone  meditates  the 
establishment  of  Irish  independence  under  a  thin  dis- 
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guise.  The  early  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  immediate  plunder  of  property,  would  perhaps  not 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  objections  to  a  measure  which 
would  almost  conciliate  O’Donovan  Rossa.  A  statement 
has  been  made,  perhaps  as  a  feeler,  to  the  effect  that 
the  promised  scheme  of  local  government  is  to  include  a 
central  representation  of  the  County  Boards.  In  other 
words,  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  will  be  established  in 
Dublin  under  a  title  which  will  certainly  not  restrain  its 
attributes  or  pretensions.  The  mischievous  and  iniquitous 
institution  of  County  Boards  elected  by  household  suffrage 
has  been  often  officially  announced.  Mr.  Gladstone  de¬ 
clared  some  years  ago  that  he  had  no  measure  more  at  heart 
than  the  concession  to  constituencies  which  would  be  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  National  League  of  absolute  control  of  local 
rating  and  administration.  The  proceedings  of  Irish  Town 
Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians  abundantly  illustrate  the 
mode  in  which  the  powers  of  County  Boards  will  be  exer¬ 
cised.  The  rates  will  be  levied  without  the  concurrence  of 
owners  of  property,  to  be  largely  expended  in  subsidizing 
sedition.  It  may  still  be  hoped  that  the  rumour  of  a  fede¬ 
ration  of  County  Boards  is  premature.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
central  Council  elected  by  the  County  Boards  would  assume 
to  itself  the  functions  of  a  Legislature.  The  promoters  of 
such  a  scheme  and  their  accomplices  would  take  advantage 
of  the  usurpation  to  contend  that  a  body  actually  discharg¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  a  parliament  might  as  well  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  proper  title.  According  to  the  report,  the  Bill 
is  to  be  formally  introduced  in  the  present  Session,  that  it 
may  be  a  subject  of  future  discussion,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  general  election.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  revel  in  such  an  opportunity  of  elaborating  a  compli¬ 
cated  legislative  fiction. 

The  party  of  movement  will  easily  reconcile  itself  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  present  Session.  It  is  true  that  private 
members  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  for  the  time  their 
illusory  rights,  and  that  Parliament  has  devoted  nearly  all 
its  time  to  the  details  of  an  unopposed  Bill ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  next  Parliament  will  make  up  for 
the  inaction  of  its  predecessor.  The  labour  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Bills  will  not 
have  been  wasted.  It  was  probably  worth  the  while  of 
agitators  to  stop  at  the  beginning  of  a  downward  road  for 
the  purpose  of  detaching  the  brake.  A  moderate  measure 
of  coercion  enacted  for  a  reasonable  term  of  three  or  four 
years  would  not  secure  that  interval  of  peace  to  Ireland, 
because  it  might  at  any  moment  be  repealed  by  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  has  eighty  or 
ninety  members  at  his  back  will  negotiate  with  greater 
advantage  than  at  Kilmainham.  It  is  also  probable  that  he 
will  be  supported  by  a  contingent  of  English  and  Scotch 
Jacobins  or  Socialists.  The  new  Constitution  provides  none 
of  the  checks  and  balances  which  were  once  regarded  as  the 
indispensable  securities  of  liberty  and  of  property.  Probably 
the  next  Parliament  will  legislate  more  rapidly  than  the 
last,  and  in  a  more  sweeping  spirit.  The  proposed  Local 
Government  Bill  and  Sir  William  IIarcourt’s  metropolitan 
panacea  may  possibly  not  occupy  an  entire  Session.  More 
novel  and  more  fundamental  changes  may  perhaps  fail  to 
justify  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  belief  that  innovation  will  run  in 
its  former  grooves,  but  more  smoothly  and  with  a  stronger 
impulse.  He  had  apparently  not  noticed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
more  ambitious  designs.  The  next  Session  will  probably 
witness  tho  introduction,  if  not  the  enactment,  of  measures 
for  the  compulsory  purchase  and  arbitrary  distribution  of 
land,  and  perhaps  for  the  assessment  of  tho  ransom  or  fee 
for  political  or  social  purification  which  is  to  be  exacted  from 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  main  achievement  of 
the  actual  Parliament  before  it  committed  suicide  was  the 
transfer  of  irresponsible  authority  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the 
Caucus. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SUPPOSES. 

OW  long  the  remarkable  series  of  Causeriea  du  Lundi 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  delivering  will  continue 
no  one  can  say,  but  it  is  very  much  to  bo  hoped  that  tho 
whole  series  may  be  reprinted,  and  not  merely  that  first 
instalment  of  it  which  Mr.  Gladstone  promised — the  famous 
war  speech  of  Monday  fortnight.  Mr.  Tknniel  has  already 
begun,  and  executed  very  happily  so  far,  a  series  of  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  and  the  combined  result  would  be  of 
interest  hardly  exampled  in  the  history  of  English  politics. 
The  latest  contribution  of  the  Premier  has  indeed  none  of 


the  dazzling  and  startling  attraction  of  contrast  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  two  former  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  interesting 
and  more  than  sufficiently  characteristic.  On  Monday 
fortnight  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  war,  loud  war ;  on 
Monday  week  he  had  fetched  himself  a  peace  by  means 
stranger  than  his  who  rode  upon  the  hippocantharus. 
On  Monday  he  was  neither  Tyrt.eus  nor  Tuyg.eus,  but 
took  his  old  part  of  the  Casuist,  as  a  well-graced  actor  is 
wont  to  interpose  parts  in  which  his  audience  have  learnt 
to  know  him  between  new  and  surprising  creations.  Even 
thus  his  performance  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
may  be  said  almost  to  monopolize  such  attention  as  in  the 
interval  of  the  reception  of  the  papers  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  latest  misfortune  of  England.  The  debate  itself 
and  its  result  were  noteworthy.  Lord  George  Hamilton’s 
speech,  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  the  week  before, 
was  quite  the  best  the  speaker  has  yet  made ;  and,  but 
for  some  confusion  and  want  of  clearness  in  its  Egyptian 
part,  would  have  been  an  almost  unanswerable  exposure 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  Government.  The  result,  it  is 
plain,  somewhat  disconcerted  Ministers  and  their  sup¬ 
porters  ;  nor  was  it  thought  likely  beforehand  by  any  one 
i  that  so  small  a  majority  would  have,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  defeated  an  amendment  which 
was  in  effect  both  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  and  a 
stoppage  of  supplies.  But  in  the  extraordinary  drama 
which  is  now  being  played,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  abstracts 
the  interest  from  almost  all  other  parts  and  situations. 
Even  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man  of  the  ability  and 
experience  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  getting  up  to  argue  in 
two  long  speeches  that  the  sun  has  not  risen  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  that  he  was  therefore  right  in  saying  it 
would  not  rise,  becomes  comparatively  unattractive.  We 
wait  to  know  exactly  how  deep  the  cringe  to  Russia  is  to 
be ;  we  look  with  interest  for  further  developments  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  versatility.  But  we  have  his  speech — or  rather 
his  speeches. 

In  the  first  of  these  speeches — that  which  opened  the 
debate — Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  his  childlike  mood ;  he 
|  really  could  not  tell  what  was  the  point  at  issue ;  he  did  not 
1  want  to  fight ;  he  earnestly  desired  to  keep  clear  of  polemical 
matters;  it  was  merely  a  question  of  Parliamentary  practice 
[“  quite  a  matter  of  form,”  as  the  wicked  solicitor  says  in 
the  novels  when  he  is  inducing  hapless  heirs  or  wives  to  sign 
away  their  interests] ;  he  only  desired  that  proceedings  should 
be  conducted  with  respect  to  general  rules.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  had  not  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
attitude,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  reply,  it  was 
seen  with  satisfaction  that  his  dislike  for  polemical  action 
had  quite  ceased.  He  fought  quite  cheerfully,  without  any 
pretence  of  gloves ;  he  told  the  Opposition  that  what  really 
made  them  unhappy  was  the  double  fact  that  there  was  to 
be  peace,  and  that  it  was  to  be  his  peace ;  he  reiterated  his 
favourite  though  not  quite  novel  argument,  that  in  1876-8 
the  Opposition  were  always  in  the  right,  while  at  present 
the  Opposition  are  always  in  the  wrong.  But  his  main 
battle  consisted  in  a  series  of  supposes.  Suppose  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  himself  was  opposed  to  carrying  on  negotiations 
on  the  Afghan  frontier!  Suppose  the  frontier  line  has 
the  thorough  adhesion  of  the  Indian  Government  and  tho 
Ameer!  Suppose  that  when  he,  Mr.  Gladstone,  put  dark 
and  gloomy  views,  he  was  contending  for  something  ho 
hoped  to  gain,  and  that  when  he  put  rosy  and  olive- 
branchy  views,  he  had  gained  them  1  Suppose  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  wanted  to  be  recalled!  There  are  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
four  supposes,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
and  constituting  (but  it  is  needless  to  add  that)  an  invincible 
argument  in  the  opinion  of  his  faithful  supporters. 

But  suppose  (and  one  supposition  is  as  good  as  another) 
that  all  these  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho  question! 
It  is  fortunately  as  unnecessary  to  discuss  tho  details  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  settlement  as,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  papers 
are  on  the  eve  of  appearance,  it  would  bo  futile  to  do  so.  But 
as  it  happens,  no  possible  contents  of  those  papers  will 
affect  the  argument  on  which  more  than  five-elevenths  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  condemned  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  on 
Monday.  If  these  mysterious  papers  contain  every  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  hypothetical  propositions  stated  as  a  cate¬ 
gorical  fact,  it  will  not  establish  his  implied  conclusion.  The 
reason  of  the  change  of  the  Opposition  attitude  has  been 
clearly  stated.  They  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s  word  for  it  that 
Russia  was  an  unprovoked  aggressor.  You  don’t  go  into 
arbitration  with  an  unprovoked  aggressor;  you  force  him 
back.  They  understood  that  tho  unprovoked  aggression  of 
,  General  Kohadoff  had  mado  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
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a  secondary  question ;  that  the  well-known  principle  that 
no  man  can  profit  by  his  own  fault  was  to  be  brought  into 
play  ;  and  that  the  long  farce  of  receiving  Russian  pledges 
and  putting  up  with  Russian  breaches  of  them  was  to  be  at 
an  end.  No  settlement  that  can  now  be  possibly  found  in 
the  papers  will  carry  out  this  understanding.  Of  couise  it 
Russia  retires  definitely  behind  a  crow-fly-line  fromSarakhs  to 
Khoja  Saleh,  if  General  Komaroff  is  recalled  and  Colonel 
Alikhanoff  deprived  of  his  commission,  if  Russia  volun¬ 
tarily  destroys  any  railway  nearer  to  Herat  than  the  railway 
communication  of  England,  and  so  forth,  we  shall  with  great 
pleasure  acknowledge  ourselves  and  the  Opposition  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  We  make  no  comments  on  these  ifs,  and  no 
reserves  upon  them.  In  fact,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  scorn¬ 
fully  informs  his  opponents  that  they  know  nothing  (and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  bis  fault  if  they  know  anything),  they  know 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  know.  After  such  a  speech  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first,  the  recourse  to  arbitration  is  in  itself 
and  by  itself,  without  possibility  of  modification  by  details, 
a  surrender  and  a  defeat.  That  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Government  are  hugging  themselves  in 
the  idea  that,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  necessary  even  to 
have  an  arbitration,  is  a  caricature,  but  an  instructive 
caricature,  of  the  Government’s  own  attitude.  Meanwhile  the 
commissariat  collected  at  Quetta  is  to  be  sold — an  insigni¬ 
ficant-looking  announcement,  filling  about  a  line  in  the 
papers,  but  fuller  of  meaning  than  pages  of  speech  like  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  A  satirist  of  the  old  school  could  hardly  wish 
for  a  better  subject  than  this  forthcoming  auction.  It  is  a 
pity,  though  the  Quetta  stores  symbolize  by  themselves  a 
good  deal,  that  it  should  be  so  limited  in  its  scale.  A  great 
many  lots  are  waiting  for  sale  in  company  with  the  com¬ 
missariat  stores  at  Quetta,  which  only  a  week  or  two  ago 
were  being  gathered  there  with  much  toil  and  expense. 
The  Nile  whale  boats,  with  the  pots,  if  not  the  marmalade, 
and  the  chests,  if  not  the  medicine,  might  form  Lot  Two. 
The  remaining  contract  time  of  the  seventeen  cruisers,  or 
whatever  is  the  number,  which  exemplify  on  every  sea 
the  vigour  and  preparedness  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
must  have  some  mercantile  value.  Messrs.  \  arrow  and 
Thornycroft  &  White  would  doubtless  take  a  moderate 
fine,  and  let  the  country  off  the  useless  torpedo-fieet, 
the  construction  of  which  is  keeping  so  many  honest  ship¬ 
wrights  from  their  natural  rest.  Mr.  Childers  may  really 
save  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  appease  the  publicans,  if 
he  imitates  on  a  large  scale  the  proceedings  in  reference 
to  the  stores  at  Quetta.  And  in  this  remarkable  action  a 
spirited  auctioneer  might  be  able  to  include  some  very  re¬ 
markable  fancy  lots.  The  honour  of  England  has  been  put 
up  so  often  of  late  with  no  bidders  that  it  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  it.  But  the  reversion  of  the  Indian 
Empire  is  not  merely  a  speculative  commodity,  and  e\  en 
greater  things  than  the  reversion  of  the  Empire  of  India 
have  been  known  in  the  historical  auctions  of  the  past  to 
be  thrown  in  with  such  items  as  the  surplus  commissariat 
stores  at  Quetta. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

THE  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  not  really  unanimous.  All  the  Commissioners, 
indeed,  have  signed  the  Report ;  but  some  of  them  have 
appended  to  it  objections  or  supplementary  proposals  which 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  principal  document.  It  was, 
in  truth,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  Mr.  Broadiiurst  should,  except  in 
a  negative  form  and  by  way  of  ostensible  compromise,  be 
reconciled  with  the  more  prosaic  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  strictest  economists  might,  per¬ 
haps,  assent  to  heroic  remedies  if  there  were  not  reason  to 
fear  that  sweeping  measures  would  fail  to  remove  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  inevitable  causes.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  crowded  parts  of  London  has  not  been  created  or  con¬ 
tinued  for  want  of  benevolent  and  plausible  proposals.  As 
long  ago  as  1851  Lord  Ashley,  who  happened  to  succeed  to 
the°  earldom  of  Shaftesbury  during  the  Session,  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  measure  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  lodging-houses  occupied  by  the  labouiing 
classes.  Under  this  Act  Vestries  of  the  larger  London 
parishes  may  appoint  Commissioners  with  power  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the  erection,  purchase,^ 
or  leasing  of  lodging-houses.  The  result  or  absence  ot 
result  has  been  that  the  Act  has  never  in  a  single  instance 
been  put  into  operation.  It  is  possible  that  the  V estries 


may  have  neglected  their  duty,  or  that  they  may  have  been 
overruled  by  the  ratepayers,  whose  assent  was  necessary ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley  observe  in  a  Memorandum  attached  to 
the  Report,  private  capital  will  be  diverted  from  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  if  the  builders  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
municipal  building  on  a  large  scale.  In  Glasgow,  which  is 
often  cited  as  a  model  of  improvement  by  municipal  action, 
the  Corporation  has  rigidly  confined  itself  to  the  demolition 
of  buildings  unsuited  to  human  habitation,  finding  that 
private  enterprise  fully  suffices  to  provide  dwellings  tor  the 
population  as  it  is  gradually  displaced. 

Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  whose  opinions  seem  to  be  further 
advanced  than  those  of  Mr.  Collings  or  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
boldly  proposes  to  resort  for  relief  to  the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment.  The  rent  of  houses  and  their  sites  is,  it  seems,  a 
constantly  increasing  tribute  paid  by  the  whole  community 
to  the  owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  Gray  would  enable  every 
local  authority  to  purchase  by  compulsion  the  fee  simple  of 
its  own  district,  including  a  large  outside  margin  to  provide 
for  the  future  growth  of  the  town.  Admitting  that  the 
proposal  may  seem  extravagant,  Mr.  Gray  defends  it  as  a 
mere  extension  of  Sir  Richard  Cross’s  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  labourers’  dwellings.  If,  as  he  lightly 
argues,  it  is  just  to  take  one  man’s  property,  it  is  just  to 
take  the  property  of  many  men.  Whether  the  sanitary 
condition  of  houses  and  streets  were  satisfactory  or  the 
reverse,  the  expropriation  would  be  equally  applied.  Thus 
the  future  Corporation  of  London  would  take  possession  of 
Belgravia,  of  Grosvenor  Square,  and  of  Mayfair,  as  an 
incidental  condition  of  improvements  which  are  required 
in  Clerkemvell  and  Seven  Dials.  There  would,  according 
to  Mr.  Gray,  be  no  injustice  in  such  an  operation,  “  pro- 
“  vided  a  fair  purchase  price  were  paid  ”  ;  and  the  future 
enhanced  value  of  the  land  would  eventually  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  local  taxation,  and  “  yield  a  con- 
“  stantly  increasing  surplus  applicable  to  the  benefit  of 
“  the  entire  community.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
transfer  of  valuable  property  from  the  owners  to  the 
community  would  in  the  first  instance  benefit  the  reci¬ 
pients  ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason  why  owners  of 
urban  lands  should  be  more  liable  to  plunder  than  their 
rural  neighbours.  Purchasers  of  land  in  town  or  country 
have  paid  the  then  present  value  of  the  probable  increase 
which  Mr.  Gray  proposes  to  confiscate.  He  is  quite  right 
in  his  statement  that,  if  his  scheme  had  been  put  in  practice 
fifty  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  former  owners  of  the  land 
would  have  lost  all  additions  which  have  since  been  made  to 
the  value  of  their  estates.  Like  other  projectors  of  his 
school,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  unearned  decrement  which 
in  the  greater  part  of  England  has  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  attained  enormous  dimensions.  There  are  some 
decaying  towns  in  which  the  local  governing  bodies  would 
have  suffered  heavy  loss  if  they  had  bought  the  fee  simple 
of  their  districts  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  examine  in  detail  the  probable  consequences  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  project,  but  in  all  such  schemes  the  question  arises 
whether  Corporations,  being  sole  or  principal  houseowners, 
are  to  let  dwellings  at  their  full  value  or  on  eleemosynary 
terms.  If  rents  are  maintained  at  the  market  rate,  occu¬ 
piers  would  gain  nothing  by  the  change  of  owners,  and  if 
the  governing  body  dealt  with  the  poor  as  with  objects  of 
charitable  benevolence,  it  would  in  the  first  place  pauperize 
the  population,  and  ultimately  it  would  aggravate  the  evil 
of  overcrowding.  Another  nostrum  has  already  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  Bill  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  for  enabling  lease¬ 
holders  to  buy  the  freehold  of  their  houses.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  advantage  which  occupiers  are  to  derive 
from  the  substitution  of  the  present  middlemen  for  the 
ground  landlords.  Lord  William  Compton  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  certain  figures  relating  to  tenement-houses 
on  the  estate  of  his  father,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
The  middleman  or  house-jobber  received  100I.  a  year  from 
weekly  tenants,  and  paid  the  ground  landlord  20 1.  If  the 
ground  rent  were  bought  up,  the  purchaser  would  of  course 
add  a  liberal  interest  on  his  outlay  to  the  sums  which  I10 
now  receives  from  the  occupiers  ;  and  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  possible  advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  an 
enforcement  of  covenants  by  the  owner. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  Report  almost  excuses 
chimerical  projects  for  removing  evils  which,  as  they  are 
described,  are  absolutely  shocking.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
whose  authority  is  justly  appreciated,  considers  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  London  poor  has  improved  of  late  years ;  but 
he  adds  that  the  overcrowding  has  become  more  serious  than 
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it  ever  was.  The  details  which  are  quoted  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Report  might  almost  seem  to  be  incredible.  In 
some  parts  of  London,  where  the  evil  is  much  greater  than 
in  other  large  towns,  five  or  six  families  inhabit  as  many 
rooms,  some  of  the  families  consisting  of  seven  or  eight 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages.  One  witness, 
mentioning  a  house  where  nineteen  persons  lived  in  three 
rooms,  said  he  could  scarcely  call  the  house  overcrowded, 
because  he  knew  a  case  in  which  twelve  persons  lived  in  a 
single  room.  Clergymen  and  visitors  of  the  poor  naturally 
differ,  according  to  their  respective  temperaments,  as  to  the 
result  of  this  frightful  condition  of  things  in  demoralizing 
its  victims.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  more  cheerful  view 
is  the  sounder ;  but  the  impossibility  of  practising  decent 
habits  must  in  many  cases  be  fatal  to  the  character.  There 
can  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  effect  of  overcrowding  on 
health.  In  some  of  the  most  crowded  districts  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  two  or  thi-ee  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole 
of  London.  Typhus  and  scarlet  fever  are  never  absent 
from  the  worst  courts  and  streets,  and  the  Commissioners 
learn  that  a  constantly  low  state  of  vitality  is  almost 
more  injurious  than  active  disease.  The  mischief  is  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  aggravated  by  “  the  pulling  down 
“  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  whether  un- 
“  dertaken  for  philanthropic,  sanitary,  or  commercial  pur- 
“  poses.  If  the  classes  so  disturbed  could  afford  to  pay 
“  for  better  accommodation  they  have  not  the  faculty 
“  to  seek  it.  When  notice  is  given  they  never  seem  to 
“  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  houses  are  about  to  be 
“  destroyed  till  the  workmen  come  to  pull  down  the  l'oof 
“  over  their  heads.  Lord  Shaftesbury  described  how  the 
“  inhabitants  have  been  seen  like  people  in  a  besieged  town, 
“  running  to  and  fro,  and  not  knowing  where  to  turn.” 
It  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  vacant  houses  not  far 
off  which  might  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the 
ejected  population  ;  but  many  of  them  are  compelled  to  live 
close  to  their  work,  and  others  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit  at  shops  where  they  are  not  known.  The  new  model 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
London  are  occupied  by  a  class  above  the  lowest;  and 
although  they  have  done  much  good  to  those  who  can  profit 
by  the  accommodation  which  they  supply,  the  public  ad¬ 
vantage  is  not  unmixed.  “  In  St.  Luke’s  the  district  has 
“  never  yet  recovered  the  pressure  which  was  caused  by  the 
“  pulling  down  for  the  building  of  what  is  known  locally  as 
“  Peabody  Town.”  The  erection  of  a  Board  School  in 
Great  Wild  Street,  taken  together  with  the  demolition  for 
the  Drury  Lane  Peabody  Buildings,  caused  an  increase  of 
rent  on  all  the  rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  from  sixpence  to 
one  shilling  a  week.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  most 
grievous  results  of  social  and  economical  causes  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed  could  not  be  more  forcibly  illustrated. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  enforce  regulations  against  the  worst 
forms  of  overcrowding;  but  the  livelihood  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  poorest  class  depends  on  their  re¬ 
maining  in  their  actual  placesof  residence.  The  Commissioners 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  provides  remedies 
for  the  consequences  of  an  excessive  accumulation  of  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  covenants  of  the  leases  granted  to  the  middle¬ 
men  who  sublet  tenement  houses  would  also  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  worst  abuses;  but  neither  the  public  autho¬ 
rities  nor  the  ground  landlords  habitually  enforce  their  lights. 
Lord  William  Compton,  in  the  case  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  occurring  on  the  Northampton  estate,  “shrank 
“  from  calling  to  account  the  middlemen  for  neglecting  to 
“  repair,  fearing  that  a  rise  in  the  rents  would  be  the  conse- 
“  quenre  of  such  a  proceeding.”  Similar  complications  pro¬ 
bably  account  in  some  degree  for  the  inaction  of  local 
authorities  where  they  have  a  legal  power  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding.  The  Report  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  London 
Vestries,  except  those  of  Chelsea  and  Hackney;  and  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  them  include  considerable  numbers  of 
middlemen  holding  tenement  houses  ;  but  no  private  or 
corrupt  motive  can  be  attributed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  which  has  under  Mr.  Torrens’s  Act  power  of 
acting  in  the  place  of  any  local  authority  which  may  havo 
been  in  default.  The  power,  like  that  of  the  Vestries  under 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Act,  has  never  in  a  single  instance 
been  put  in  force,  probably  because  experienced  adminis¬ 
trators  may  have  judged  that  in  dealing  with  symptoms 
when  they  could  not  reach  the  sources  of  evil  they  might 
cause  more  distress  than  they  would  relieve.  The  tendency 
to  overcrowding  is  much  less  in  other  great  towns  than  in 
London,  principally  because  the  distances  are  not  so  great. 
In  Birmingham,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  towns,  the  over¬ 


crowding  is  rather  that  of  houses  in  proportion  to  the  space 
which  they  occupy  than  of  inhabitants  in  the  houses.  The 
Report  deals  but  slightly  with  the  state  of  rural  dwellings, 
which  are  affected  by  entirely  different  circumstances.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  door  of  a  cottage  often  stands  open,  and 
that  the  children  in  ordinary  weather  almost  live  out  of 
doors,  alters  nearly  all  the  sanitary  conditions  which  affect 
houses  in  towns.  On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  Report,, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  London,  is  not  hopeful. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GENERAL  TO  HIS  CZAR. 

IN  pursuance  of  your  august  Majesty’s  divine  commands, 
I  took  upon  my  unworthy  shoulders  the  task  of 
preventing  the  active  and  hardy  Afghans  from  absorbing 
the  Russian  Empire.  In  carrying  out  this  exalted  object, 
I  had  at  once  to  encounter  the  furious  arrogance  of  the 
Afghan  commander,  who  still  presumed  to  occupy  certain 
positions  long  since  claimed  on  behalf  of  your  Majesty’s 
sacred  authority,  and  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  some  English. 
Commissioners,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the 
dominions  of  Russia  were  not  solely  bounded  by  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  her  generals.  On  observing  the  Afghan  camp, 
I  discovered  that  the  unclean  offspring  of  Satan,  who  stand 
between  your  Majesty  and  the  frontiers  of  British  India,  were 
occupying  a  strong  position.  God,  however,  is  great,  and 
1  saw  that  their  left  Hank  was  weak.  When  we  advanced, 
these  abandoned  barbarians  had  the  presumption  to  make  a 
distinctly  aggressive  and  provocative  movement  by  throwing 
forward  their  cavalry  and  two  guns.  Thus  are  the  designs 
of  holy  Russia  misinterpreted,  and  so  is  her  benevolence 
misunderstood.  I  then  received  from  an  English  officer — 
who  appeared  to  sympathize  with  these  sons  of  Belial — a 
request  for  a  personal  interview.  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
desire  for  an  interview  with  any  one,  except  for  a  hostile 
encounter  with  the  Afghans,  who  threatened  the  tranquillity 
ot  your  Majesty’s  peaceful  subjects,  but  that,  trusting  in  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  I  was  ready  to  meet  him,  and  would 
fight  him  for  a  rouble.  The  English  officer,  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  audacity  of  his  race,  protested  against  the  continued 
advance  of  your  Majesty’s  forces,  and  alleged  that  it  was 
difficult,  in  the  face  of  such  onward  progress,  to  keep  the 
Afghans  quiet.  My  representative,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
which  is  lrequently  employed  by  your  Majesty’s  journal 
in  London,  assured  the  Englishman  that  he  was  labouring 
under  a  complete  delusion.  He  appeared  to  suppose  that 
we  Russians  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  tho  Afghans 
were  being  gradually  driven  out  of  their  own  territory. 
Nothing,  my  representative  assured  him,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Slowly,  but  remorselessly  and  surely,  the 
Afghan  hordes  were  pushing  on,  and  unless  an  attempt 
was  made  to  check  their  progress,  neither  Moscow  nor 
St.  Petersburg  would  be  safe.  Of  course,  I  added,  we  could 
destroy  the  Afghans  in  a  few  minutes.  But  we  preferred 
leaving  them  time  for  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
The  next  communication  from  an  English  source  informed 
me  of  an  agreement  whereby  your  Majesty’s  Government  had 
covenanted  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
not  to  advance  beyond  the  posts  which  we  already  occupied. 
Of  course  I  answered  that  this  was  reasonable  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Afghans  would  retire  to  a  point  assignable  by  us. 
Needless  to  say  that  this  handsome  offer  was  contumeliously 
rejected  on  tho  part  of  Abdul  Raiiman,  whom  may  tho 
saints  desert. 

The  Afghans  then  commenced  a  course  of  unparalleled 
audacity.  They  declined  to  withdraw,  and  said  they  were 
ready  to  fight.  Even  so,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  do 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  conduct  themselves.  They  even 
boasted  that  they  would  thrash  us,  using  language  which  l  do 
not  venture  to  repeat  to  your  Majesty.  I  then  peremptorily 
ordered  the  Afghans  to  withdraw,  accompanying  my  direc¬ 
tion  by  many  persuasive  arguments,  among  others  that  it 
would  bo  the  worso  for  them  if  they  did  not.  Still  tho 
Afghan  invaders  of  your  Majesty’s  dominions  came  on.  It 
was  idle  to  waste  more  time  in  words.  1  resolved  to  act. 
Having  tried  to  put  matters  straight  in  a  private  note,  and 
finding  that  Afghan  stupidity  was  impenetrable,  I  held 
a  council  of  war,  or  rather  of  military  operations.  Tho 
Afghans,  who  believe  in  Mahomet,  and  are  therefore  ac¬ 
cursed,  attempted  in  their  profane  contumacy  to  resist  the 
progress  of  your  Majesty’s  troops,  and  even  to  turn  them 
back.  'Ibis  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  tho  ruthless 
invaders  had  to  be  speedily  exterminated.  After  this 
your  Majesty  might  naturally  supposo  that  1  hud  nothing 
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more  to  say.  The  encroachers  upon  your  Majesty’s  boun¬ 
daries  were  punished  ;  and  what  have  we  to  do  with 
humanity  ?  Let  the  dead  bury  their  Afghans.  I  did 
not  order  any  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  mainly  because  (to 
address  your  Majesty  in  strict  confidence)  there  wei’e  no 
fugitives  to  pursue.  So  may  all  your  Majesty’s  enemies 
perish.  The  Afghans  are  inspired  by  the  Devil.  They 
know  not  the  true  faith,  neither  do  they  worship  the  Divine 
Figure  from  the  North.  They  presume  to  fortify  their  out¬ 
posts  against  attack.  Their  fortifications  are  nought.  Your 
Majesty  need  no  longer  fear  an  assault  upon  Tsarskoe-Zeloe 
by  these  mud-begotten  savages. 


REGISTRATION. 

HEN  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  returned  from  that 
unauthorized  little  cruise  on  his  own  account,  he, 
as  is  well  known,  mollified  the  Captain  by  producing 
seventy  thousand  valid  excuses  for  his  conduct,  safely  tied 
up  in  canvas  bags.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  justify  his  excursion  into  the  region  of  Local 
Taxation  to  his  constituents,  but  honourable  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  side  of  the  House  may  be  tempted  to  ask  him 
why  he  showed  that  obstinacy  in  sticking  to  his  point  which 
they  consider  obstructive  when  shown  by  the  Opposition. 
If  so,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  twenty  thousand  good 
reasons  why  he  persisted  in  fighting  the  battle  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  over  again  on  the  report  of  the  Registration  Bill 
last  Tuesday  night.  The  result  of  the  debate  on  his  amend¬ 
ment  must  have  been  singularly  disagreeable  to  Mr.  II. 
Fowler  and  the  other  speakers  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
discussion  last  week,  who  tried  to  show  that  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  was  helping  the  greedy  county  constituencies  to 
fatten  on  the  ratepayers  in  towns.  It  is  true  that  no 
part  of  the  20,000 1.  additional  grant  in  aid  will  go  to 
the  boroughs,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  Sir  Massey 
Lopes.  He  would,  if  it  had  been  possible,  have  obtained 
relief  for  all  the  ratepayers,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  reso¬ 
lute  to  confine  the  grant  in  aid  to  the  county  constituencies. 
As  the  whole  contention  of  the  minority  has  all  along  been 
that  the  burden  of  local  taxation  is  everywhere  unfairly 
heavy,  this  amounts  to  only  a  part  of  what  they  have 
tried  to  obtain.  If,  however,  the  cases  of  the  town  and  the 
county  constituencies  have  been  weighed  in  very  different 
balances,  the  injustice  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Sir  M. 
Lopes.  He  asked  that  all  the  ratepayers  should  be  treated 
alike;  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  held  the  scales  and 
drew  the  distinction.  The  concession  extorted  from  the 
Ministry  represents  a  substantial  gain  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
relief  to  be  given  to  the  county  rates  is  exactly  doubled  in 
amount.  It  was  20,000 1.  for  England,  and  is  now  40,000^ 
The  difference  between  the  sums  represents  j  ust  what  has 
been  gained  for  the  ratepayers  by  the  Opposition  and  the 
few  independent  voters  on  the  Government  side.  It  is  a 
very  fair  score  to  have  made.  By  offering  twopence  a  head 
towards  the  registration  expenses,  the  Ministry  had,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  already  conceded  the  whole 
case  of  the  Opposition.  By  doubling  the  amount  they  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  members  of  the 
House  -who  are  pressing  for  a  reform  of  the  whole  method  of 
distributing  national  burdens  and  levying  local  taxation.  It 
is  no  small  gain  to  have  forced  the  Ministry  not  only  into 
a  confession  that  their  whole  position  is  faulty,  but  into 
making  a  considerable  pecuniary  grant. 

If  it  were  possible  in  criticism  of  current  politics  to  con¬ 
sider  that  what  has  been  said  is  said  and  done  with,  as  much 
of  Tuesday  night’s  debate  as  was  occupied  with  discussion 
on  Sir  Massey  Lopes’s  amendment  might  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  commented  on  already.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  mere  repetition  of  what  had  been  frequently  heard 
before.  But  it  is  only  by  continual  repetition  that  any 
attention  is  gained  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it.  There 
are  politicians  in  abundance  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press  who  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  Sir  M.  Lopes  and 
the  members  who  support  him  to  reiterate  a  stock  argument, 
and  one  iteration  may  fairly  be  met  by  another.  When 
the  grievances  of  the  ratepayers  are  insisted  on,  the  answer 
which  comes  with  monotonous  precision  is  that,  while  the 
whole  matter  is  in  such  a  confused  state  it  is  useless  to 
deal  with  a  part  of  it,  and  it  must  be  left  to  be  regulated 
by  some  great  measure.  To  reasoning  of  this  kind  the  only 
answer  is  that,  because  things  cannot  be  made  better  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  reason  for  allowing  them  to  become 
worse  even  in  part.  It  was  on  these  two  texts  that  Mr. 


Gladstone  and  Sir  M.  Lopes  spoke.  The  Premier  made 
his  familiar  complaint  of  the  little  zeal  shown  to  accept  his 
Rules  of  Procedure,  and  then  lamented  their  little  effect, 
to  which  he,  as  usual,  attributed  the  failure  of  his  Ministry 
to  introduce  the  long- promised  measure  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment.  Why  the  inefficiency  of  rules  intended  to  make 
obstruction  impossible  should  be  a  reason  for  delaying  a 
measure  which  nobody  desired  to  obstruct  is  not  very 
obvious.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  open¬ 
ing  of  which  he  made  the  most  by  claiming  exemption 
for  the  ratepayers  from  expenses  of  registration  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  national  object.  A  less  ready  de¬ 
bater  than  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  it  is  a  national  object  to  provide  for 
the  destitute,  but  nobody  proposes  to  provide  workhouses 
out  of  any  fund  except  the  poor-rate.  The  Registra¬ 
tion  Bill  would  in  its  unamended  state  have  worked  in¬ 
justice,  not  so  much  because  it  would  have  thrown  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  rates,  but  because  it  would  have  done  so  in  an 
unfair  proportion.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  promised  to 
correct  the  immediate  wrong  the  debate  lost  most  of  its 
interest.  The  danger  of  a  defeat  which  had  been  sufficiently 
real  to  force  on  a  concession  was  avoided.  Members  who 
might  have  voted  against  the  Ministry  were  disarmed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  additional  20,000 1.  for  England,  the  pro¬ 
portionate  sum  for  Scotland,  and  the  disproportionate  sum 
for  Ireland,  and  were  content  to  wait  for  another  occasion  to 
free  the  ratepayers  generally  from  undue  burdens.  When 
the  amendment  had  been  defeated  by  its  own  success,  the 
life  went  out  of  the  debate,  and  the  Registration  Bill  was 
soon  disposed  of.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  points 
which  were  not  without  interest.  Mr.  Davey’s  amendment 
providing  that  the  receipt  of  medical  assistance  from  the 
parish  should  not  of  itself  disqualify  a  rural  voter  was 
accepted,  and  could  hardly  be  rejected  in  a  House  which  is 
pre pared  to  give  votes  to  a  whole  class  of  men  who  can 
with  difficulty  get  the  assistance  of  a  doctor  in  any  other 
way. 

The  very  last  moments  of  the  Bill's  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was  enlivened  by  the  success  of  some  of 
the  most  advanced  of  Liberals  in  creating  what  they  are 
bound  by  all  their  principles  to  detest — an  anomaly.  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  moved  to  add  to  Clause  15  a  proviso  whereby 
no  person  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote  “  in  respect  of  his 
“  occupation  of  any  chambers  or  premises  in  any  of  the 
“  colleges  or  halls  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
“  bridge.”  This  amendment,  which  was  carried  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  three,  was  directed  against  the  voting  undergraduate, 
a  very  improper  person  to  be  enfranchised ;  since,  as  Mr. 
Rogers  pointed  out  with  scholarly  urbanity,  he  is  “  a 
“  kind  of  educated  gipsy,  who  camps  at  the  University  for 
“  eight  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  goes  away,  leaving  no 
“  connexion  behind  him  beyond,  it  may  be,  his  debts.”  Now 
we,  for  our  part,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  under¬ 
graduate  has  no  reason  to  concern  himself  with  anybody’s 
politics,  unless  it  be  Aristotle’s,  which  do  not  interfere 
with  his  studies ;  but,  while  we  heartily  object  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  electioneering  into  the  curriculum,  we  see 
with  some  amusement,  but  no  surprise,  that  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
can  approve  of  this  way  of  warding  off  the  threatened  evil. 
As  the  Registration  Bill  is  left  with  his  amendment  on  it, 
the  undergraduate  who  lives  in  lodgings  will,  provided  he 
has  occupied  his  room  for  the  qualifying  period,  and  is  ovpr 
one-and-twenty,  have  a  vote,  while  his  fellow-student  who 
lives  in  college  will  not.  Here,  we  hope,  is  an  anomaly ;  and 
this  is  not  all.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  House  decided 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  three  (one  hundred  more 
than  Mr.  J.  Stuart’s)  that  the  undergraduates  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  shall  continue  to  have  votes.  Moreover, 
the  students  of  Scotch  Universities  are  also,  on  fulfilling  the 
due  conditions,  to  enjoy  those  privileges  of  free  men  which 
are  denied  to  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Few  of  the  youth  of  a  Scotch  University  are  ever  likely  to 
be  entitled  by  length  of  residence  or  age  to  use  their  rights, 
and  no  great  harm  will  be  done  if  they  are  nominally  allowed 
a  useless  privilege  ;  but  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  admire 
“  University  professorial  Liberalism,”  as  shown  on  this 
occasion,  and  its  remarkable  workings.  To  a  right-minded 
Liberal  an  anomaly  is  the  most  hateful  of  all  things,  and 
yet  the  shining  lights  of  that  people  have  helped  to  land 
the  House  in  one  of  the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind  ever 
seen.  As  Trinity  College  undergraduates  are  not  to  be 
disenfranchised — a  thing  altogether  against  the  spirit  of 
recent  reforming  legislation — it  follows  that  Englishmen  of 
the  same  class  are  being  left  partially  under  an  injurious 
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disability.  And  the  wrong  has  not  even  the  excase  of 
being  uniform.  It  is  not  only  anomalous  as  regards  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Bills,  but  is  an  anomaly  in  itself,  since 
it  is  only  a  part  of  a  class  which  will  be  affected  by  Mr.  J . 
Stuart’s  amendment.  It  was  violent  of  Sir  M.  IIicks- 
Beacii  to  hint  that  the  general  tendency  of  cultivated  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  to  conservative  views  in  politics  has  had 
its  share  in  sharpening  Mr.  Stuart’s  zeal  for  education, 
but  his  suspicion  has  not  a  little  plausibility.  Certainly 
the  Professor,  as  he  is  known  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  shown  a  distrust  of  his  University  which  is  not  un- 
instructive.  The  interests  of  education  will  gain  nothing 
if  the  House  of  Lords  put  the  students  of  all  three  king¬ 
doms  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  electoral  rights,  but 
the  measure  would  assuredly  be  justified  on  the  principles 
of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Bogers  themselves.  The  Registra¬ 
tion  and  Redistribution  Bills,  which  will  reach  the  Upper 
House  at  the  same  time,  will  unquestionably  be  passed  with 
even  less  than  the  little  change  they  have  suffered  below, 
but  a  few  details  of  this  nature  will  probably  be  amended. 


PERFIDIOUS  ALBION. 

HE  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Albion  have  been  wont  to 
smile  when  their  French  neighbours  accused  them  of 
being  perfidious.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  are  not 
more  nor,  perhaps,  less  perfidious  than  other  people. 
Punica  Fides,  we  remember,  was  much  on  a  level  with 
Fides  Romana.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Dissenting 
ministers  by  whom  we  are  governed  have  changed  these 
complacent  ideas.  England  is  certainly  at  this  moment 
taken  in  perfidy,  red-handed  in  the  act,  however  we  may 
try  to  wash  our  hands  before  the  people.  The  proposed 
desertion  of  the  tribes  which  have  “  come  in  ”  at  Souakim 
and  on  the  Nile  is  an  act  that  far  outdoes  the  notorious 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  William  of  Orange,  at  least,  did  not 
desert  the  clans  that  came  in,  and  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  uncovenanted  Macphersons  and  Macgregors. 
William  of  Hawarden  has  announced  the  latter  policy, 
which  is  accepted  with  shouts  of  delight  by  his  humani¬ 
tarian  friends  below  the  gangway.  Never  was  there  such 
an  example  of  the  rancour  of  political  hypocrisy.  The 
Dissenting  ministers  who  put  the  screw  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  warlike  fits  are  notoriously  among  the  greatest 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade,  and  among  the  most  pro¬ 
testing  friends  of  “  Aborigines,”  as  they  call  the  backward 
races.  The  sympathies  of  Exeter  Hall  are  notorious,  and, 
if  consistently  displayed,  by  no  means  discreditable.  The 
Lib°ral  humanitarian  is  always  ready  to  shout  for  the 
“Aborigine”  when  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  him 
except  those  which  arise  out  of  our  common  humanity. 
But  when  we  are  under  definite  covenants  with  the  “  Abo- 
“  rigine” — be  he  Afghan,  Bechuana,  Amara,  Kababish,  or 
what  not — does  the  Dissenting  pulpit  ever  object  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  to  desert  his  dusky  allies'?  If  ever 
a  Government  and  a  people  were  pledged  to  an  ally,  we 
were  pledged  to  the  black  peoples  of  the  Transvaal.  How 
did  we  keep  our  pledge?  Mr.  Nixon’s  History  of  the 
Transvaal  will  recall  ancient  history  of  three  years  back  to 
any  humanitarian  who  may  have  found  it  easy  or  conve¬ 
nient  to  forget.  The  case  of  the  tribes  on  the  Nile  is 
analogous.  Lord  Wolseley  has  pledged  to  them  the 
honour  of  an  English  soldier,  speaking  for  an  English 
Government,  when  that  Government  was  determined  to 
destroy  the  Maiidi  at  Khartoum.  Do  any  Liberal  friends 
of  oppressed  races  now  say  a  good  word  for  the  Kababish 
and  the  people  of  the  Dongola  province?  We  certainly 
have  not  heard  the  word.  As  to  the  “  friendly  ”  or  sub¬ 
mitting  tribes  of  the  East  Soudan,  they  are  to  bo  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Osman  Digna.  No  wonder  that,  as  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphs  from  Souakim,  “  there 
“  was  an  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  among  the  political 
“officers”  when  they  heard  of  Lord  IIaktington’s  frank 
declaration.  On  Saturday  the  “  politicals  had  received 
“  permission  to  admit  the  tribes  that  submitted  to  our 
“  protection.  On  Tuesday  came  the  m-ws  that  Souakim 
“  was  to  be  surrendered  to  some  civilized  Power  ”  or  other. 
Meanwhile  hundreds  of  men  had  “come  in.”  “  The  position 
“  of  those  men  is  desperate.  They  will  certainly  bo  de- 
“  stroyed  by  Osman  Digna.” 

The  position  of  English  officers  is  not  less  desperate  than 
that  of  our  allies  English  gentlemen  cannot  heartily  serve 
a  Government  which  from  day  to  day  places  its  officials  in 
the  position  of  perjured  traitors.  In  every  quarter  of  Asia 


and  Africa  the  word  of  an  Englishman  is  now  synonymous  ’ 
with  treachery.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  allies 
even  among  the  lower  races,  and  men  of  honour  will  be  con¬ 
strained  to  cease  to  serve  such  a  Government  as  ours.  Ac- ' 
cording  to  the  Correspondents,  our  troops  are  anxious  indeed 
to  leave  the  scorching  corner  of  the  desert  where  they  have 
slain  and  been  slain  to  so  little  purpose.  But  they  are  still 
more  anxious  to  maintain  the  plighted  word  of  England,  and 
it  is  said  at  Souakim  that  to  do  this  is  practicable  without 
a  great  display  of  force.  However  this  may  be,  the  daily 
shame  which  the  daily  papers  bring  was  never  more  acute 
than  when  we  hear,  with  the  cries  of  deserted  Kassala,  the 
news  that  our  allies  are  once  more  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
foolish  confidence  in  the  word  of  England.  Whether  the 
special  friends  of  “Aborigines”  will  put  up  with  this 
cruelty  rather  than  “  embarrass  Mr.  Gladstone  ”  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Amaras  will  be  abandoned  like  the  peoples  of  South 
Africa.  The  tender  mercies  of  the  humanitarian  begin  at 
home. 


THE  SEMI-OFFICIAL  PRESS  OF  GERMANY. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  bitter  feeling  has  been  excited  in 
England  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  relations  in 
which  the  semi-official  German  press  stands  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  perhaps  matter  very  much.  We  are 
not  likely  to  become  involved  in  a  war  with  Germany 
because  of  the  discourtesy  of  the  Post  or  the  unfairness  of 
the  Cologne  Gazette.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  read  the 
newspapers,  except  those  of  his  own  party;  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  reads  chiefly  those  of  the  Opposition,  is 
far  too  wise  to  allow  his  policy  to  be  influenced  by  anything 
they  say.  Yet,  as  things  stand,  the  railing  of  the  German 
newspapers  is  not  quite  as  harmless  as  it  seems.  Words 
that  sound  hard  even  in  German,  and  far  harder  in  a  rough 
English  translation,  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  estranging  us  from  our  natural 
allies  and  bringing  about  an  unsanctified  connexion  with 
Republican  France  on  the  one  side  and  despotic  Russia  on 
the  other. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  semi-official  press  of  Germany.  The  North  German 
Gazette  is  beyond  all  doubt  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
he  is  said— we  know  not  with  what  truth — to  write  for  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opinions  it  expresses  are 
usually  his  own.  It  has  been  carefully,  almost  painfully, 
and  certainly  somewhat  wearisomely,  impartial  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  English  and  Russian  news  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
It  is  so  always.  It  is  known  to  stand  in  so  close  a  connexion 
with  the  Government  that  a  violent  article  against  any 
foreign  Power  in  its  columns  would  be  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
claimers  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has  so  often  made.  He 
is  an  elderly  man,  his  blushes  may  not  own  the  soft  im¬ 
peachment,  but  his  direct  connexion  with  this  paper  is  a 
matter  which  no  German  would  think  of  doubting.  In  fact, 
it  is  universally  known  that  the  North  German  Gazette  is 
his  organ,  and  that  nothing  appears  in  its  columns,  except 
by  mistake,  that  would  not  meet  his  approval. 

With  the  other  semi-official  newspapers  the  case  is  very 
different.  The  North  German  Gazette  has  lost  in  freedom  what 
it  has  gained  in  authority,  and  it  is  therefore  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  all  but  useless  to  the  Ministry.  No  idea  that  has  not 
as  yet  taken  a  full  shape  can  be  proposed  in  it,  no  sugges¬ 
tion  made  merely  to  test  the  varying  force  of  the  different 
currents  of  public  opinion.  Other  papers  are  therefore  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  the  German  Government,  with  the  traditional 
thriftiness  of  Prussia,  is  very  far  from  inclined  to  pay  all 
those  whose  services  it  wants  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  It  has  found  out  a  shorter  and  a  better,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  cheaper  way.  If  a  journal  in  any  district  lends  a 
general  support  to  the  Government,  it  can  receive  news 
according  to  its  capacity  and  importance.  A  column  is  set 
apart  for  the  Berlin  correspondent  who  favours  the  public 
with  his  views  for  nothing,  as  he  happens  to  belong  to  some 
branch  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  time  he  expends  in  writing 
his  articles  is  taken  out  of  his  business  hours.  A  ‘  grati- 
“  fication  ”  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  usually  forthcoming,  both 
from  his  superiors  and  from  the  editor  for  whom  ho  writes, 
and  it  frequently  amounts  to  more  than  half  his  yearly 
salary.  But  he  cannot  claim  it  either  by  law  or  custom  ;  it 
is  a  free  gift,  “a  gratification.” 

Now  it  is  clear  that  such  a  system  as  this  affords  a  means 
of  influencing  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  wo  in  England 
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•should  not  consider  quite  fair.  Every  man  on  the  Exchange 
knows  the  value  of  early  and  trustworthy  news  ;  and  if  a 
society  of  bankers  possess  a  great  newspaper  in  Germany 
they  can  generally  command  this.  The  Government  is 
'responsible  only  to  the  editor,  and  to  him  only,  for  the 
-news  forwarded.  The  colouring  he  likes  to  give  it  lies  in 
bis  own  and  his  masters’  hands  ;  and,  though  these  so-called 
semi-official  organs  are  doubtless  dependent  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  best,  their  last,  and  their  most  startling 
news,  and  though  they  generally  support  its  policy  and  may 
be  trusted  as  its  exponents  in  most  internal  affairs,  their 
treatment  of  foreign  matters  is  always  doubtful.  It  is  often 
•only  a  single  occasional  letter  that  possesses  any  authority. 

In  a  word,  Englishmen  should  cease  to  believe  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  responsible  for  every  word  that  the 
semi-official  papers  of  Germany  make  public,  and  they 
should  remember  that  the  bankers  of  that  country  hold  a 
great  deal  of  Russian  stock,  which  would  he  seriously 
affected  by  a  war,  and  that  they  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  semi-official  press. 


THE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. 

THE  case  of  Bourdas,  who  died  last  month  of  injuries 
received  from  other  boys  at  King’s  College  School,  is  a 
most  distressing  and  discreditable  one.  But  we  greatly 
fear  that  the  Home  Secretary,  being  in  rather  too  great  a 
hurry,  has  committed  a  serious  blunder.  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  well-known  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
especially  of  humanity  to  children,  has  apparently  made  him 
forget  that  he  had  quasi-judicial  functions  to  discharge,  and 
that  it  behoved  him  to  proceed  with  deliberation.  The  verdict 
at  the  Coroner’s  inquest  was  “  Accidental  Death.”  This  was 
certainly  a  very  strange  finding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  sceptical  to  doubt  that  the  poor  boy  was  killed 
by  the  violence  of  some  of  his  schoolfellows.  Had  Sir 
William  Harcourt  confined  himself  to  saying  that  further 
investigation  was  required,  and  that  he  should  insist  on 
its  being  undertaken,  he  would  not  only  have  been  clearly 
within  his  rights,  but  he  would  have  been  acting  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  imperative  duty.  Many  boys  are,  as  he  says,  sent 
to  prison  for  offences  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  cruelty 
to  which  Bourdas  told  his  father  that  he  and  other  little 
boys  had  been  subjected.  But  the  Council  of  King’s 
College  have  shown,  in  the  minutes  of  their  special  meeting, 
which  were  published  in  the  newspapers  last  Thursday,  that 
they  were  quite  as  anxious  as  Sir  William  ITarcourt  to 
find  out  the  truth.  The  Coroner’s  jury  added  to  their 
verdict,  in  the  form  of  a  rider,  a  recommendation  that  the 
authorities  of  King’s  College  should  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  want  of  supervision  over  the  boys  out  of 
school.  The  Council  have  already  acted  on  this  advice  by 
directing  that  in  future  one  of  the  masters  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys  during  playtime.  There 
are  some  who  will  think  that  this  savours  too  much  of  a 
French  Eton,”  and  that  a  school  which  requires  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  precautions  cannot  be  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
But  at  least  the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  the 
Council  acted  on  the  jury’s  expression  of  opinion  exonerates 
them  from  the  reproach  of  negligence. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  persists,  and  we  think 
rightly  persists,  in  demanding  that  the  causes  of  the  death 
of  Bourdas  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  Let  us  see  how 
the  Council  met  the  Home  Secretary’s  demand,  and  how 
their  answer  was  in  turn  received.  On  the  28th  of  April 
Sir  William  Harcourt  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
'College  forfull  information.  On  the  same  day  the  Secretaiy 
•replied  that  the  boys  were  away  for  their  holidays,  but  that 
inquiries  would  be  made  as  soon  as  they  returned.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  seems  to  have  thought  this  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  evasion.  But  surely  it  would  have  been  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  anything  towards  finding  out 
what  really  happened  in  the  absence  of  the  culprit,  or 
culprits,  and  all  the  witnesses.  On  the  1st  of  May  the 
Council  requested  the  Headmaster  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case  as  soon  as  the  boys 
returned.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  was  not  immediately  communicated  to  the 
Home  Office.  On  the  4th,  however,  the  Secretary  sent  a 
statement  of  what  had  taken  place  to  Whitehall,  and  it  was 
delivered  at  ten  minutes  past  one.  It  is  unfortunate,  and 
almost  unaccountable,  that  when,  some  hours  afterwards, 
-Sir  William  Harcourt  answered  a  question  put  to  him 


on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  have 
based  his  reply  entirely  on  the  letter  of  the  28th,  extracts 
from  which  he  read,  and  wholly  ignored  the  subsequent 
letter,  which  ought  to  have  been  in  his  hands.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  then  announced  that  he  had  referred 
the  matter  to  the  “  Public  Prosecutor,”  and  the  Council 
therefore  feel  that,  as  regards  the  particular  case  of 
Bourdas,  they  cannot  further  interfere.  It  may  seem  a 
small  point  ;  but  there  is  no  Public  Prosecutor.  There 
once  was  a  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions;  but  he  has 
been  disestablished  and  disendowed.  The  Solicitor  to 
the  Treasury  conducts,  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  old  days, 
those  prosecutions  which  it  is  thought  desirable  that  the 
Government  should  directly  undertake.  Mr.  Stephenson’s 
department  will,  of  course,  carry  out  with  due  diligence 
the  orders  of  the  Home  Secretary.  But  we  very  much 
question  whether  they  will  be  so  likely  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth  as  Dr.  Stokoe  and  his  assistants.  The  criminal 
law  is,  after  all,  rather  a  clumsy  machine  when  applied 
to  the  discipline  of  a  school.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  those  who  regard  systematic  bullying  as 
a  trivial  matter.  It  brutalizes  those  who  practise  it,  and 
its  effects  upon  those  who  suffer  from  it  are  often  indelible. 
Public  schools,  moreover,  are  not  Alsatias.  The  Queen’s 
writ  runs  in  them.  But  until  the  domestic  tribunal  has 
proved  insufficient,  it  is  premature  and  inconvenient  to 
bring  in  the  “  Public  Prosecutor.” 


THE  CANADIAN  RISING. 

IK  some  respects  the  situation  in  Canada  has  not  yet 
become  so  serious  as  it  threatened  to  become  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  that 
Fenians  and  other  adventurers  in  the  United  States  seem 
to  be  already  at  work  trying  to  help  the  insurgents.  This 
addition  to  the  other  dangers  of  the  position  was  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  and  has,  it  must  be  supposed,  been 
provided  against  as  far  as  possible.  In  any  case,  the 
amount  of  help  which  could  be  given  by  Fenians,  even  if 
it  were  their  habit  to  act  more  and  talk  less,  to  men  fight¬ 
ing  far  from  the  border  of  the  United  States  and  divided 
from  it  by  the  Canadian  forces,  could  not  well  be  consi¬ 
derable.  The  complications  which  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  has  most  to  fear  are  the  possible  hostility  of  the 
French  population  to  the  Euglish  element,  and  a  general 
movement  of  the  Indians.  Up  to  the  present  the  French 
Canadians  have  shown  no  want  of  loyalty  openly.  It 
would  be  rash  indeed  to  take  for  granted  that  they  will 
not  harass  the  Government  at  all;  but  it  is  a  gain 
that  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  obstruct  the  despatch 
of  troops  against  their  half-Indian  kindred.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  who  encouraged,  if  they  did  not  openly  help, 
Riel  during  his  former  rising  have  not,  as  far  as  is  known, 
had  any  share  in  the  present  disturbance.  A  further  source 
of  confidence  is  to  lie  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
have  not  joined  Riel  as  a  body.  The  tribe  which  opposed 
Colonel  Otter  seems  to  have  acted  alone,  and  from  other 
quarters  it  is  reported  that  the  Indians  are  quiet  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  offered  them  by  the 
Ottawa  Government.  The  hereditary  feuds  which  always 
divide  barbarians  will  probably  secure  the  authorities  the 
help  of  as  many  Indians  as  do  join  Riel.  With  their  aid 
and  that  of  the  English  and  Scotch  half-breeds,  who  are 
thoroughly  loyal,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  force  capable 
of  fighting  the  rebels  with  their  own  weapons  if  the  necessity 
should  arise.  These  considerations  do  something  to  modify 
the  gravity  of  the  situation;  but,  when  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  them,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  the  central  Government. 

The  mere  expense  of  military  operations,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  is  a  serious  burden  for  an  Administration  which 
is  already  heavily  in  debt ;  nor  has  there  been  anything  in 
General  Middleton’s  successes  as  yet  to  justify  hopes  of  a 
speedy  settlement.  It  is  certain  by  this  time  that  the  fight 
at  Fish  Creek  ended  in  a  check  for  the  troops.  They  have 
since  been  able  to  advance  and,  apparently  by  avoiding  the 
road  on  whicn  Riel  had  prepaied  a  series  of  defensible  posi¬ 
tions,  have  succeeded  in  striking  at  him  with  some  effect  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  Still,  though  the  fighting 
on  last  Saturday  and  Monday  was  on  the  whole  successful, 
it  had,  to  judge  from  the  reports,  an  unpleasant  resemblance 
to  the  former  victory  at  Fish  Creek.  General  Middleton 
has  obviously  out- manoeuvred  his  enemy,  and  has  succeeded 
l  in  turning  the  defences  raised  to  stop  his  advance,  but  he 
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has  by  no  means  crushed  him.  The  details  of  the  two 
engagements  at  Batoehe  go  to  show  that  there  is  far 
more  courage  than  discipline  among  the  Canadians,  and 
it  is  their  drill  which  alone  seems  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  any  superiority.  In  shooting,  and  in  the 
knowledge  required  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  country, 
they  are  inevitably  inferior  to  their  opponents.  In  the 
course  of  the  engagement  on  Saturday  the  half-breeds  were 
certainly  at  one  moment  as  near  as  they  well  could  be 
to  gaining  a  complete  victory.  Their  attack  on  the  flank 
of  General  Middleton’s  force  put  it  for  a  time  in  danger 
of  utter  rout.  The  unsteadiness  of  some  of  his  gunners, 
though  not  particularly  disgraceful  to  inexperienced  militia¬ 
men,  shows  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  if  the 
force  was  suddenly  put  into  an  exceptionally  trying  posi¬ 
tion.  On  this  occasion  a  disaster  was  averted  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  a  machine  gun,  which  did  not,  like  the 
similar  weapons  supplied  to  and  by  the  English  Admiralty, 
get  jammed  at  the  critical  moment.  This  Gatling  and  the 
officer  who  handled  it  were  undoubtedly  the  real  winners 
of  the  battle.  Captain  Howard,  the  American  to  whom 
the  Canadians  were  indebted  for  their  deliverance  on  this 
occasion,  seems  to  be  a  quite  new  type  of  the  soldier  of 
fortune.  He  has  been  seen  in  many  forms,  but  never 
before  as  traveller  for  a  large  firm  of  manufacturers.  On 
Monday,  however,  the  Canadians  did  some  highly  respect¬ 
able  fighting  on  their  own  account.  The  attack  on  the 
rifle-pits  at  Batoehe  was  spirited,  and  deserved  the  suc¬ 
cess  obtained.  There  are  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
place  was  really  held  by  the  main  strength  of  the  rebels ; 
but  the  loss  suffered,  though  not  really  heavy  for  a  force 
supnosed  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men,  was  enough  to 
prove  that  the  fighting  was  serious.  The  loss  of  Batoehe 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  depress  Biel.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  any  trustworthy  information  as  to  his  loss, 
it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  he  is  seriously 
shaken  yet.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  in  his  favour, 
and  he  may  well  hope  to  find  more  defensible  positions.  If 
it  is  true  that  he  threatened  to  kill  his  prisoners,  and  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in  the  use  of  such  a  threat  by  the 
murderer  of  Scott,  he  must  be  supposed  to  be  prepared  for 
desperate  measures.  The  Canadian  Government  are  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  crush  him  thoroughly  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  threat  to  use  these  methods  of  war,  if  it  is 
proved,  will  be  considered  one  reason  more  for  making  him 
an  example.  _ 


TI1E  PRINCESS  BEATRICE’S  DOWRY. 

IT  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  principle  of  division 
of  labour  insensibly  asserts  itself  in  all  human  affairs. 
Even  in  such  a  matter  as  that  of  opposing  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  provision  for  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  upon 
marriage  we  may  see  its  operation  ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
it  has  t  here  added  considerably  to  the  theatrical  completeness 
of  that  essentially  theatrical  performance.  Mr.  Laisouciiere 
has  been  enabled  by  it  to  turn  over  the  whole  of  what  may 
be  called  the  “  Junius  Brutus  business”  to  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  whom  the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear  alike  assure  us  to 
have  been  really  intended  by  nature  to  shine  upon  a  quite 
different,  though  not  very  distant,  stage  from  that  on  which 
he  now  figures.  Impressive  as  is  the  oratory  of  the  younger 
Mr.  Redmond,  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  felt  more 
strongly  than  ever  last  Thursday  night  that  the  true  field 
of  his  abilities  is  to  be  found,  not  on  the  northern,  hut  on 
the  southern  side  of  our  noble  river.  The  “  Tr-r  remble 
tyrants!”  with  which  he  in  effect  concluded  his  speech 
in  support  of  Mr.  Laboui  here's  amendment  can  never 
have  been  surpassed  even  by  the  divine  Hicks.  And 
of  course  his  valuable  assistance  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  melodrama  set  Mr.  Labouciiere  free  to  devote  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  character  of  the  heavy  “  Father  of 
“  the  Constitution,”  the  champion  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement  against  the  courtly  commen¬ 
tators  who  have  perfected  them.  His  argument  in  this 
latter  capacity  is  twofold,  and  has  all  the  strength  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  superiority  to  facts.  The  children  of  the 
Sovereign,  he  argues,  ought  on  their  marriage  to  bo  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Crown  and  not  by  Parliament,  first 
because  there  is  no  express  or  implied  understanding  that 
the  Sovereign  shall  not  bear  these  charges,  and,  secondly, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  on  the  subject, 
Her  Majesty,  being,  as  he  alleges,  in  a  position  to  make 
such  provision  without  difficulty  out  of  the  Royal  income, 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  so. 

This  second  contention  need  not  detain  us  for  a  moment, 


and  it  would  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Labouchere  professes  to 
found  it.  The  question  is  one  of  principle,  a  question 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  at¬ 
taching  to  the  Royal  office;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
position  and  means  of  an  individual  Sovereign.  The  marriage 
portions  of  the  Royal  Family  either  are  or  they  are  not 
legitimate  charges  upon  the  Civil  List.  If  they  are  not,  as 
the  Crown,  in  fact,  contends,  then  any  occupant  of  the 
Throne  for  the  time  being  might  well  consider  it  altogether 
unjustifiable  to  establish  a  precedent  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  his  or  her  successors  by  undertaking,  on  purely 
personal  grounds,  to  bear  a  burden  which  does  not  rightfully 
fall  upon  the  Sovereign.  Mr.  Labouchere’s  only  material 
point,  therefore,  is  his  contention  that  there  is  no  express  or 
implied  understanding  that  provision  for  the  Royal  children 
shall  not  be  made  out  of  Royal  income.  The  understanding 
in  question  is,  of  course,  an  implied  one;  it  arises  by  im¬ 
plication  from  the  term  of  the  compact  upon  which  the  Civil 
List  is  settled  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  and  under 
which  the  Sovereign  surrenders  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  in  exchange  for  an 
annual  settlement  of  income,  which  until  quite  recently  was 
never  even  alleged  to  be  burdened  with  any  further  charges 
in  respect  of  the  Royal  children  than  that  of  their  main¬ 
tenance  and  education.  To  Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  the 
compact  in  question,  though  substantial  enough  to  be  recited 
in  the  preambles  of  a  succession  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  a 
“  pious  legend.”  The  Crown  never  had  any  hereditary 
revenues  to  cede  ;  the  proof  thereof  being  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  them  in  any  Civil  List  Act  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  accession  of  George  III.  As  there  was 
no  formal  cession  of  Crown  rights  under  William  III., 
Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges,  argal,  there  were  no  such 
rights  to  cede.  This  is  a  perfectly  characteristic  specimen 
of  Radical  .logic.  If  Mr.  Labouchere,  however,  will  pursue 
his  historical  and  constitutional  researches  a  little  further, 
he  will  find  that  that  Whig  idol,  William  III.,  who  never 
at  any  time  doubted  that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his 
hire,  entertained  and  acted  upon  a  very  decided  view  as  to 
his  rights  over  his  hereditary  revenues;  and,  moreover,  that 
his  various  alienations  of  them,  however  keenly  criticized 
on  the  ground  of  propriety,  were  never  assailed  on  the 
"round  of  right.  Still  further  examination  into  our  con- 
stitutional  history'  may  enable  Mr.  Labouchere  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  property  once  unquestionably  treated  by 
English  Sovereigns  as  their  own  became  gradually,  and  of 
course  to  the  detriment  of  its  successive  owners,  impressed 
with  a  constructive  trust — rendering  it  only'  common  justice 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  take  into  account  and  provide 
compensation  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  private  pro¬ 
prietorial  right.  But  to  expect  any  such  thorough  and 
impartial  examination  of  the  matter  from  a  Radical  is 
no  doubt  the  height  of  unreason.  To  expect  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  forego  the  announcement  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election  of  something  which  looks  “  popular  ”  might 
perhaps  be  equally  unreasonable.  But  it  would  he  really 
interesting  to  know  what  other  reason  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  subject- 


A  FINANCIAL  NEMESIS. 

r  I  HIE  sputter  of  popular  resentment  which  the  Budget 
-L  proposals  have  in  one  particular  provoked  will  no  doubt 
give  as  much  pain  as  surprise  to  our  excellent  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  indeed  compare  in  importance  with  the 
demonstration  against  Mr.  Lowe’s  Match-tax,  but  since  that 
memorable  incident  nothing  quite  so  sudden  and  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  a  Government  hn3  happened  in  the  same  kind. 
The  five  thousand  people  who  assembled  on  Wednesday 
night  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  “  protest  against  the  further 
“  taxes  upon  the  food  of  the  people  ”  seem  to  have  come 
there  almost  “  promiscuous,”  and  the  burning  words  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Sugar  Operatives  Society, 
and  of  Mr.  Lemon,  would  appear  to  have  trusted  entirely  to 
the  divine  ntllatus  of  the  moment.  The  disturbance  which 
followed  is  indeed  attributed  by  s<*ne  reporters,  not  to  tho 
eloquence  of  tho  speakers,  but  to  their  inaudibility;  but, 
however  this  may  have  been,  all  the  effects  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  oratory  were  produced.  Sticks  and  stones  were  freely 
used  until  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  Tho  base  of  tho  Nelson 
Column  was  carried,  and  for  some  time  held,  by  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  of  roughs.  A  gentleman  among  tho  onlookers  “  was 
“  severely  hustled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  National  Liberal 
j  “  Club,”  which  home  of  tho  people’s  friends  was  actua  Uy 
|  and  there  and  then  “  besieged  by  the  crowd.  Finally,  a 
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deputation  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  official  residence  about 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him,  left  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
“  denouncing  the  proposed  additional  duty  upon  beer  and 
“  spirits  as  unfair  to  the  working  classes,  and  calling  for  its 
*  “  withdrawal.” 

All  this,  as  we  have  said,  must  be  very  painful  to 
Ministers  who  have  done  so  much  for  this  dissatisfied  section 
of  the  community.  “  Unfair  to  the  working  classes,”  quotha  ! 
Why,  have  not  the  Government  provoked  active  hostility, 
not  from  their  regular  opponents  alone,  by  a  Budget  which 
is  declared  to  press  too  severely  upon  property  in  order  to 
enable  its  author  to  deal  too  leniently  with  “  the  people  ”  1 
Is  it  not  even  now  said  by  captious  critics  that  the  pre- 
'  tended  division  of  the  new  burdens  between  the  direct-tax- 
payer  and  the  popular  consumer  is  illusory — that  the  addi¬ 
tional  imposts  upon  beer  and  spirits  will  be  unfelt  by  the 
working-class  drinkers  of  these  liquors,  while  it  will  tend 
further  to  depress  the  already  severely  suffering  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  ?  Do  not  those  adversaries  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  are  “always  saying  things”  say  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  really  intended,  instead  of  only  pretending, 
to  distribute  the  new  burdens  equitably,  he  would  have 
taxed,  not  wine  or  spirits,  but  tea  1  Ministers  are  ruefully 
aware  that  all  these  things  are  being  said ;  and  when  they 
have  exposed  themselves  to  such  injurious  suspicions  out  of 
their  sympathy  with  “  the  people,”  it  must  go  to  their 
hearts  to  find  with  what  ingratitude  they  are  being  treated. 
They  leave  the  people  its  “  free  breakfast-table,”  and  just 
because  they  have  put  on  a  tax  which  will  raise  the  price, 
not  of  the  poor  man’s  half-pint  and  half-quartern,  but 
only  of  the  rich  man’s  cask  and  bottle,  they  are  as  roundly 
abused  as  if  they  were  a  mere  Tory  Government  capable 
of  actually  making,  instead  of  only  feigning,  an  attempt  to 
distribute  taxation  equitably  among  all  classes.  It  is  a 
melancholy  situation,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  must  forgive  those 
among  his  opponents  who  are  unable  to  restrain  a  certain 
malicious  satisfaction  in  observing  the  Nemesis  which  has 
overtaken  him.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  warned 
of  the  consequence  of  a  demagogic  financial  policy  which 
must  ultimately  leave  him — or  unfortunately  his  political 
adversaries,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  power — with  almost 
no  practical  means  of  meeting  any  extraordinary  demands 
without  continual  and  monotonous  resort  to  increases 
of  the  burdens  on  income  and  property.  It  has  come  to 
this  now,  that  a  finance  Minister  cannot  even  touch  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties  without  arousing  an  indignant  outcry 
about  “  injustice  to  the  people  ”  ;  and,  since  this  was  destined 
to  come,  we  confess  to  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that  it  has 
come  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  office. 


THE  QUEEN’S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

A  DRAW  ING-ROOM  day  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
social  essay,  and  has  been  introduced  as  a  feature  in  many  a 
novel.  The  block  of  carriages  in  St.  James's  Street,  the  club 
windows  full  of  ogling  and  criticizing  dandies,  the  silver  wigs  of 
the  coachmen,  the  bouquets  and  calves  of  the  footmen,  and  the 
retiring  loveliness  of  the  bashful  debutantes ,  affording  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  maturer  charms  of  the  mothers  aud  dowagers,  have 
all  been  expatiated  upon  over  and  over  again.  The  Queen’s 
Drawing-room  is,  in  fact,  an  old-established  British  institution,  and 
is  justly  looked  upon  by  a  certain  section  of  the  public  as  one  of 
the  few  gratuitous  shows  afforded  by  a  residence  in,  or  a  visit  to, 
the  metropolis. 

But  to  those  who  can  remember  the  glories  of  a  Drawing-room 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  ceremony  of  the  preseut  day  must 
present  but  a  sorry  and  insignificant  spectacle  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  youth.  “  The  old  order 
chaugeth,  giving  place  to  new,”  is  in  this  case  an  unusually  apt 
quotation,  and  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the  new  order 
certainly  cannot  hold  a  caudle  to  the  old.  The  stately  C-spring 
chariot,  which  in  the  old  days  was  considered  the  only  suitable 
carriage  for  a  person  of  any  distinction  to  go  to  Court  in,  has 
almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  everyday  use ;  aud  although  a  few  will 
still  be  brought  out  for  State  occasions,  they  form  the  exception  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rule,  and  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  wood  and  iron  work 
be  very  long  before  the  last  of  them  disappears  altogether.  Iu 
their  place  we  find  “  landaus  ”  of  various  builds  and  various  degrees 
of  smartness,  and  every  variety  of  brougham,  from  the  neat  and 
■exquisitely  finished  productions  of  Barker  or  Thrupp  to  the 
shapeless  and  weatherbeaten  vehicle  with  dingy  panels  and  gene¬ 
rally  shabby-genteel  appearance.  With  the"  decadence  of  the 
chariot  has  also  supervened  a  falling  off  in  the  style  of  the  once 
magnificent  retainers  who  accompanied  it.  A  cluster  of  three  or 
perhaps  four  stately  footmen  up  behind,  now  only  seen  in  the  case 
of  very  illustrious  personages,  was  nothing  very  much  out  of  the 


common,  each  one  of  whom  was  in  himself  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  an  object  of  interest  to  an  admiring  crowd.  But  even  where 
a  chariot  is  now  seen  it  has  usually  but  one  or,  at  the  most, 
two  gentlemen  in  livery  on  the  footboard,  who,  so  far  from 
taking  a  proper  pride  in  their  position  and  functions,  are  apt 
to  display  a  self-consciousness  that  seems  almost  to  amount  to 
a  sense  of  shame,  and  that  is  by  no  means  in  keeping  with 
traditional  associations.  And,  to  come  down  to  details,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  well-regulated  mind  to  observe  without  some 
tinge  of  regret  the  lamentable  deterioration  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  bouquets  worn  on  these  occasions.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  Leech’s  caricature  of  the  coachman  who,  on  being  asked  for 
his  reason  for  leaving  his  last  place,  was  compelled  to  state 
that  at  the  last  Drawing-room  he  had  been  put  off  with  a  bouquet 
that  had  been  made  up  in  the  housekeeper's  room  instead  of 
being  ordered  from  Covent  Garden.  No  person  of  proper  feeling 
could  have  failed  to  sympathize  with  the  worthy  man  under 
such  painful  circumstances,  or  to  recognize  the  insult  to  his 
cloth  which  he  so  justly  resented.  But  we  fear  that  many  a 
coachman  nowadays  has  to  put  up  with  still  further  indignities ; 
and  of  the  few  so-called  bouquets  that  custom  still  continues  here 
and  there  to  affix  to  the  manly  breasts  of  coachmen  and  footmen, 
the  majority  are  scarcely  worthy  of  even  the  housekeeper’s  room, 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  more  suggestive  of  having  been  bought  in 
the  street.  The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  a«re  seems  to  have  over¬ 
spread  even  such  a  time-honoured  institution  as  the  Queen’s 
Drawing-room  ;  and  the  theory  has  been  tacitly,  though  generally, 
accepted  that  the  days  when  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a 
show  have  gone  by,  and  that  it  now  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  tiresome,  though  necessary,  function,  to  be  got  through  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  A  Drawing-room  nowadays  is,  in  fact, 
only  redeemed  from  being  a  dull  procession  of  carriages  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  element ;  though,  as  long  as  the  Household 
Cavalry,  with  their  brilliant  uniforms,  their  picturesquely-attired 
bands,  and  their  manifold  popular  attractions,  continue  to  form  a 
part  of  the  show,  there  will  always  be  something  bright  and  im¬ 
posing  about  it. 

The  most  splendid  and  glittering  of  pageants,  however,  has 
always  its  reverse  side ;  and,  even  if  no  one  were  allowed  to 
appear  at  Court  in  any  vehicle  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  coach  and 
four,  with  domestics  to  correspond,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room 
for  the  moralist  to  indulge  in  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  hardships  under¬ 
gone  by  delicate  ladies  through  exposure  in  slight  attire  to  the 
chilling  blasts  of  an  English  spring ;  of  weary  waitings  in  cold 
and  unaired  reception-rooms  and  ugly  rushes  at  barriers ;  of  the 
imperiousness  and  stern  demeanour  of  gentleman  ushers  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department ;  of  the  solemn 
moment  when  the  struggling  crowd  is  suddenly  marshalled  into 
single  file,  and  seasoned  dowager  and  trembling  debutante  have  to 
pass  alone  and  unsupported  into  the  presence  of  their  Sovereign; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  of  the  indescribable  feeling  of  relief 
and  thankfulness  when  the  last  curtsey  has  been  made,  aud, 
gathering  up  the  voluminous  folds  of  her  train,  happy  if  it  is  still 
intact  and  untrodden  upon,  the  fair  courtier  emerges  into  the 
corridor  with  a  delightful  sense  of  having  successfully  passed 
through  a  trying  ordeal,  and  of  being  free  to  converse  with  her 
friends  who  have  also  passed,  or  to  criticize  and  condole  with 
those  whose  trial  is  still  to  come.  There  are  doubtless  certain 
grounds  for  such  reflections  ;  aud  it  wrould  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  ladies  who  attend  a  Drawing-room  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort.  But  for  a  good  deal 
of  this  it  may,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  be  hinted,  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  colder 
by  day  than  by  night,  even  from  February  till  May ;  and  if 
ladies  were  to  take  the  same  precautions  when  going  to  a  Drawing¬ 
room  as  they  habitually  do  when  going  to  a  ball,  they  would 
possibly  have  less  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  colds  and  other 
attendant  ailments.  As  it  is,  a  fond  mother,  who  would  be 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  taking  her  child  to  a  ball  any  night  in  the 
season  without  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  wraps,  will  let  her 
shiver  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  Mall  in  what  is  practically  a 
ball-dress,  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  raw,  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  early  spring ;  aud  is  then  surprised  and  indignant  if  the 
result  be  that  her  darling  is  laid  up  for  a  fortnight.  No  doubt, 
too,  the  waiting  aud  the  crowd  ioside  the  Palace  are  very  trying 
both  to  strength  and  patience,  and  it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the 
greatest  danger  is  experienced  in  regard  to  draughts  or  chills. 
Wraps  must,  of  course,  be  discarded  on  entering,  and  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  serious  matter  for  a  delicate  person  to  have  to  pass 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  series  of  large,  uninhabited,  and 
consequently  imperfectly  aired,  rooms,  and  in  a  costume,  more¬ 
over,  that  is  only  suited  for  warmth  and  candlelight.  It  might 
be  out  of  place  on  our  part  to  volunteer  suggestions  to  the  high 
authorities  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  regulation  of  such  matters. 
Her  Majesty  is  well  known  to  take  a  special  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  relating,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  also  to  the  personal 
comfort,  of  her  subjects ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  staff  have  instructions  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  for  the  convenience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
attending  Her  Majesty's  Court.  But  so  universal,  and  apparently 
so  well  founded,  have  been  the  complaints  on  this  score  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  any  grounds  for  them  should  still 
remain,  as  a  very'  little  care  and  foresight  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  the  rooms  to  be  used  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  warmed  before  those  attending  the  Drawing- 
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room  are  admitted.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  serious  accusation 
that  can  justly  be  brought  against  the  “  management  ”  on  these 
occasions.  No  doubt  the  long  waitings  in  each  room  are  very 
tedious  and  wearying,  and  the  crowding  and  pressing  at  the 
various  barriers  must  always  be  very  annoying  and  trying  to  the 
temper.  But  as  long  as  ladies  continue  to  display  their  loyalty  by 
flocking  to  Court,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  certain  amount  of 
crowding  is  to  be  avoided.  It  might  possibly  be  within  the 
resources  of  science  to  devise  some  more  complete  system  of 
barriers  or  “  pens,”  to  be  worked  somewhat  according  to  the 
“absolute  block  ”  system  of  a  railway,  no  person  being  admitted 
into  one  space  or  section  until  its  previous  occupants  had  all 
passed  into  the  next.  Such  an  arrangement  might,  however, 
be  held  to  interfere  almost  too  much  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  would  certainly  be  rather  suggestive  of  a  cattle- 
market.  But,  anyhow,  ladies  who  come  to  Court  must  expect  to 
be  put  under  at  least  a  show  of  discipline,  and  ought  not  to  com¬ 
plain  if  their  natural  and  charming  tendency  to  get  into  mischief  ( 
requires  that  they  should  be  kept  well  in  hand.  Those  elegant 
gentlemen  in  silk  stockings  and  curiously-laced  coats,  whose 
calves  only  require  a  little  professional  cultivation  and  whose  hair 
a  little  powder  to  make  them  very  respectable  imitations  of  John 
and  Jeames,  have  after  all  a  delicate  and  responsible  duty  to  dis-  j 
charge.  The  slightest  exhibition  of  indecision  or  want  of  firmness  1 
on  their  part  might  have  the  most  serious  results ;  and  the  idea  of 
Buckingham  Palace  with  some  six  or  seven  hundred  ladies  in  a 
state  of  panic  or  insubordination  is  almost  too  dreadful  to  con¬ 
template.  The  fact  is — and  this  is  not  sufficiently  realized — that 
a  Drawing-room  is  an  important  State  function,  and,  as  such,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  conducted  with  something  approaching  to  military 
preci-ion  and  discipline.  Every  person  present  is  for  the  time 
being  an  actor  in  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  complain  if  expected  to 
act  strictly  under  orders. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  having  regard  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  British  climate,  and  the  important  part  played  by  the 
weather  on  such  occasions,  that  immemorial  custom  has  decreed 
that  Drawing-rooms  should  take  place  in  the  daytime.  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  a  Drawing-room  at  the  Viceregal  Court  in 
Dublin  can  have  failed  to  contrast  it  favourably  in  many  respects 
with  the  same  ceremony  in  London.  The  mere  fact  of  its  being 
in  the  evening  and  after  dinner  deprives  the  ceremony  of  a  great 
deal  of  its  normal  coldness  and  &tiffness,  and  imparts  to  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  a  stately  social  entertainment.  Jewels 
sparkle  with  additional  lustre  ;  dresses  show  to  greater  advantage  ; 
and  complexions  that  are  perhaps  scarcely  equal  to  the  cold  glare 
of  daylight  look  positively  charming  under  the  mellow  effulgence 
of  wax  candles,  or  even  a  judicious  and  properly-subdued  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  electric  light.  The  brilliant  Drawing-room  recently 
held  at  Dublin  Castle  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  may  possibly  have 
suggested,  or  rather  revived,  the  idea  of  introducing  the  same 
system  in  London ;  and  should  this  ever  come  about,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all 
directly  concerned.  The  only  real  argument  in  favour  of  holding 
Drawing-rooms  by  day  is  that  pageants  of  any  kind  are  so  rare  in 
London  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  the  public  of  what  is 
even  now'  a  popular  show.  But,  after  all,  the  proportion  of  the 
public  who  come  to  see  it  must  necessarily  be  comparatively 
limited  ;  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  actors  in  such  a 
ceremony  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  amusement  of 
the  lookers-on. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  which  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
itself  to  the  intelligent  spectator  of  one  of  these  functions— namelv, 
what  is  the  object  of  it  all  ?  This,  however,  opens  up  a  delicate 
subject  upon  which  we  have  some  diffidence  in  entering;  but  we 
fear  that  the  answer  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  The  primary  object  of  attending  a  Drawing-room  or 
Levdo  is,  of  course,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Sovereign. 
But  the  notion  of  a  quid  pro  quo  may  associate  itself  even  with  a 
State  ceremony ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  State  balls  and  State  concerts,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  now  “go  to  Court”  would  be  satisfied  with  some  other 
means  of  testifying  their  devotion  to  the  Crown.  It  is  to  bo 
feared  that  the  experiences  of  many  of  these  excellent  and  loyal 
persons  must  be  very  disappointing,  and  suggestive  of  nothing  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  We  believe  that  a  theory °once 
existed,  and  perhaps  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent,  that  those  who 
attended  Drawing-rooms  and  Levees  might  reasonably  expect  to 
be  invited  in  due  course  to  some  Court  entertainments.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  when  “  society  ”  was  a  very  diflerent  thing  to 
what  it  is  now,  and  when  few  persons  below  a  certain  social 
or  official  rank  thought  it  any  part  of  their  business  to  go  to 
Court,  this  may  have  been  very  generally  the  case.  But  it  i9 
a  very  different  thing  nowadays,  and  as  the  number  of  quasi- 
courtiers  has  increased  at  least  threefold,  while  the  number  and 
standard  of  the  Court  entertainments  remain  the  same  ns  ever,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  this  theory  to 
existing  circumstances.  Some  system  of  selection  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  resorted  to,  atul  the  natural  result  must  be  to 
provoke  a  good  deal  of  envy,  hatred,  mnlice,  and  all  unclmritable- 
ness,  on  the  part  of  tlmse  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists  of  invitations.  It  would  certainly  seem  no  very 
dangerous  innovation  to  add  another  State  ball  or  two  to  the 
annual  hospitalities  of  Buckingham  l’ulace,  and  some  day  this 
may  perhaps  be  found  expedient  and  practicable.  Every  year  the 
complaints  grow  louder  as  to  the  decadence  of  the  London 
season,  and  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  restore  life  to  the 


depressing  state  of  things  that  seems  to  exist  at  present  as  some 
expansion  of  Courtly  festivities.  We  might  then,  perhaps,  look 
for  a  partial  revival,  at  least,  of  the  bygone  glories  of  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  which  would  regain  in  a  great  measure  its  original  social 
meaning  and  importance. 


is  exciting  id 


EXHORTING  THE  IMPENITENT  ELECTOR. 

A  FEW  days  ago  diligent  readers  of  the  newspapers  may  have 
noticed  a  paragraph  stating  (with  what  accuracy  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say)  the  different  reception  by  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote 
and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  of  an  electioneering  circular  from 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  who  is  pleased  to  call  himself  “  One  from 
the  Flough,”  on  the  plea  that  he  held  that  implement  somewhere 
about  1848.  Sir  Stafford,  with  that  mildness  which  characterizes 
him,  hinted  that,  in  American  phrase,  he  could  not  quite  “go” 
Mr.  Mitchell ;  while  Lord  Edmond  was  quite  delighted  with  him, 
and  regretfully  wished  that  he  could  cut  Mr.  Mitchell  out  in 
little  stars,  and  distribute  him  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  country.  This  disinterested 
desire  for  the  Duke's  relief  from  the  invidious  position  of  a  peer 
whose  tenants  and  labourers  think  something  of  his  wishes  and 
opinions  may,  of  course,  or  may  not,  have  something  to  do  with 
Lord  Edmond's  own  electioneering  prospects.  Bowood  is  nearer 
to  Yeovil,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  special  sphere  of  activity,  than  Badminton, 
yet  we  did  not  observe  that  Lord  Edmond,  according  to  the 
paragraph,  wishes  Mr.  Mitchell  to  set  to  work  to  overthrow  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

We  have,  however,  before  us  copies  of  the  documents  which 
produced  such  diflerent  responses;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Mitchell  justice, 
they  contain  very  little  partisanship  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  kind, 
though  they  contain  things  much  more  mischievous.  Thev 
consist  of  a  neat  yellow  ticket,  which  Mr.  Mitchell  entreats  us  to 
wear  in  cur  hat  at  the  “Frying  Pan,”  Ham  Hill,  Yeovil,  on  the 
happy  and  glorious  25th  of  May.  Speaking  generally,  we  prefer 
to  wear  our  hat  without  yellow  tickets  in  it,  and  we  fear  we  shall 
not  be  at  Yeovil  on  the  happy  and  glorious  25th  of  May.  The 
yellow  ticket  contains  an  agreeable  picture  of  a  skeleton  driving  a 
plough  and  watched  by  a  very  fat  farmer.  The  legend  illustrates 
the  hopes  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Franchise  Bill 
thousands  of  ignorant  minds : — 

The  franchise  is  gained,  and  a  share  we’ll  attain 
Of  the  fat  of  the  land  and  the  bright  golden  grain. 

So  Mr.  George  Mitchell  informs  the  Somerssetas.  It  is  further 
stated  that  there  is  to  he  no  more  bringing  up  before  magistrates 
for  cutting  “  our”  furze  or  for  hunting  “wild  rabbits,”  &c.  &e. 
This  is  document  numberone;  documentnumbertwoisa  broadsheet 
or  small  poster,  of  rather  ingenious  design.  An  exceedingly  lean  and 
ill-conditioned  ass  (the  Farmer)  carries  (1)  the  Landlord,  a  spec¬ 
tacled  and  alarmed-looking  personage,  who  is  being  pushed  over 
the  donkey  8  ears  by  (2)  the  Tax-gatherer,  a  determined  publican 
well  in  the  saddle.  En  croupe,  and  holding  comfortably  on 
to  the  Tax-gatherer,  is  (3)  the  Labourer,  looking  very  cheerful. 
Finally,  walking  behind  and  supporting  the  Labourer,  but  sull'ering 
somewhat  from  the  ass’s  heels,  is  (4)  a  rather  smug  personage 
in  a  spruce  coat  and  hat  who  is  described  as  the  Educator.  This 
picture,  very  roughly  but  by  no  means  ineffectively  cut,  has  its 
explanation  below,  where  the  ejection  of  the  landlord,  the  doctrine 
“All  taxes  and  no  rent,”  the  claim  of  the  labourer  for  “  a  guinea 
a  week,”  and  so  forth,  are  expounded,  above  another  invitation 
to  the  “  Frying  Pan,”  where,  it  seems,  the  happy  labourer,  while 
waiting  for  the  guinea  a  week,  is  to  pass  resolutions,  after  which 
he  can  “dance  and  be  merry  as  a  free  man.”  How  does  a 
free  man  dance?  In  the  dajs  when  we  used  to  dance  most 
ourselves,  we  were  not  free  men — that  is  to  say,  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
sense — for  Mr.  Marum  had  not  arisen.  We  had  no  votes,  and  we 
didn’t  want  any.  But  they  are  higher-soulud  on  Ham  Hill. 

Yet  a  third  and  still  larger  document  contains  on  one  side  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  interesting  personal  history  (we  think  we  have  heard  it 
before),  from  which  it  appears  that  he  sull'ered  greatly  in  his  youth. 
But  when  he  was  six-aud-twenty  somebody  lent  him’ two  thousand 
pounds  (we  wish  somebody  had  lent  us  two  thousand  pounds  when 
we  were  six-and-twenty),  and  this  made  him  one  of  the  people 
at  once  and  separated  him  for  ever  from  bloated  capitalists.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  a  syllabus  of  his  political 
creed.  It  consists  of  thirteen  articles  advocating  the  restitution  of 
charities  and  lands  which  have  been  taken  from  the  poor  (we  have 
no  objection),  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  land  laws,  so  that 
land  may  be  bought  and  sold  easily  (the  little  difficulty  of  money 
to  buy  it  with  does  not  matter,  for  every  good  proletarian  will,  no 
doubt,  have  two  thousand  pounds  lent  him  when  he  is  six-and- 
twenty),  compulsory  cultivation  of  the  land  (this  is  clod-compelling 
with  a  vengeance),  a  few  of  the  regular  Radical  nostrums,  the 
restoration  of  “  the  grand  old  system  of  almshouses  ”  (and  welcome, 
but  some  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  friends  will  look  blue  at  this),  and, 
Anally,  a  promise  of  support  to  “  every  measure  which  may  bo 
brought  forward  calculated  to  bless  everybody  and  everything.” 
This  is  at  least  comprehensive.  “  May  God  defend  the  rights  of 
all,”  concludes  Mr.  Mitchell  piously,  though  how  lie  reconciles  this 
prayer  with  that  little  picture  of  the  landlord  being  pushed  oil'  wo 
don't  quite  know.  For  some  of  his  minor  advices  to  Hodge  we 
have  no  room,  but  there  is  a  charming  quaintness  in  the  following 
which  must  not  be  missed  : — “  If  your  master  refuses  to  let  you  go 
and  give  your  vote,  you  can  send  him  to  prison  for  three  months 
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and  40/.  fine.  If  you  go  and  give  your  vote  and  he  dismisses  you, 
for  doing  so  he  is  also  guilty  of  the  above.”  We  quite  agree  that 
if  any  master  is  silly  enough  to  dismiss  his  man  “  for  voting,” 
when  he  need  not  give  any  reason  for  dismissing  him  at  all,  he 
is,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  Scripturally  but  inusitately  remarks,  “  guilty 
of,”  not  only  “  the  above,”  but  a  great  deal  more. 

We  have  not,  however,  taken  the  trouble  to  advertise  Mr. 
Mitchell's  electioneering  gear  for  the  sake  of  laughing  at  or  of 
denouncing  his  crude  and  childish,  though  mischievous,  politics. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  vast  amount  of  harm,  entirely  apart 
from  political  harm,  may  be  done  by  spreading  these  baseless  and 
inflammatory  promises  of  material  gain  as  following,  and  indeed 
accompanying,  the  franchise.  Even  if  future  Parliaments  are  all 
the  fancy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  paints  them,  it 
will  certainly  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  labourer  can  get 
his  guinea  a  week  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers,  his  tobacco,  tea, 
and  liquor  untaxed  at  the  expense  of  the  squire,  his  children 
educated  and  himself  endowed  for  old  age  at  the  expense  of  the 
parson.  When  afier  going  to  the  booth  and  voting  as  elaborately 
directed  here  for  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  agricultural  labourer  finds 
that  the  pigs  do  not  begin  to  run  about  ready  roasted  at  once, 
he  is  but  too  likely  to  experience  the  same  revulsion  of  feeling 
with  the  same  disastrous  remits  which  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  uncounted  dupes  before  him.  But  this  is  not  what  at  present 
we  would  be  at.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  politics  are  silly  and  mischievous, 
but  are  the  people  whose  politics  are  not  silly  and  mischievous 
going  to  work  in  as  practical  a  way  as  Mr.  Mitchell  ?  Have  the 
Constitutional  candidates  for  the  new  divisions  got  ready  their 
skits  and  their  cuts,  their  tickets  and  their  meetings,  to  meet 
those  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  fellows?  These  latter  know  the 
men  they  are  dealing  with  and  the  way  to  deal  with  them.  Have 
their  opponents  the  same  knowledge?  If  they  have  not,  had  not 
they  better  look  about  and  get  it  ?  A  new  Franchise  Bill,  a  new 
Redistribution  Bill,  a  new  Registration  Bill,  and  practically  a  new 
Corrupt  Practices  and  Election  Expenses  Bill,  all  coming  into 
operation  at  the  same  moment,  will  leave  room  for  very  little  safe 
electioneering  at  the  last  moment,  and  more  than  ever  it  will  not 
do  to  be  caught  nappi  g.  Mr.  George  Russell's  great  free  breakfast 
dodge  is  only  one  of  many,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let  Greek  lack 
Creek  to  meet  him. 

There  is,  however,  one  way  of  exhorting  the  impenitent  elector 
wliich,  though  it  seems  to  be  thought  not  unlikely  to  succeed 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  trust  the  candidates  on  the  Constitutional 
side  will  n  t  use.  That  is  the  way  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  adopted  in  his  very  singular  “  Epistle  At  a  Noble  Lord,” 
if  we  may  be  permitted  so  to  vary  the  famous  title  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday.  It  is  particularly  sad  of  Lord 
Randolph  because,  alter  that  capital  speech  of  his  on  Monday 
week,  everybody  congratulated  themselves  on  his  having  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.  We  thought  he  had,  like  Jilting  Jessy  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  tale,  “laid  himself  out  for  goodness.”  Alas!  the 
parallel  holds  too  well.  Jilting  Jes3y,  if  we  remember  rightly,  did 
not  lay  herself  out  for  goodu-ss  at  all  successfully,  and  Lord 
Randolph  has  relapsed  iuto  sheer  Billingsgate  (and  very  odd 
Billingsgate,  too)  in  relation  to  Lord  Granville.  No  doubt  Lord 
Granville  was  very  irritating;  it  is  his  nature  to  (the  corrupt 
reading  must  be  retained  here),  just  as  it  is  the  nature  of  other 
highly  amiable  and  respectable  people.  No  doubt,  again,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  it  has  been  Lord  Granville's  fate  to  have  his 
highly  respectable  self  connected  with  some  of  the  least  credit¬ 
able  tiausactions  of  English  diplomacy  during  the  last  quarter 
•  of  a  century,  these  facts  might  have  both  justified  and  assisted 
Lord  Randolph  in  “giving  Lord  Granville  one,''  as  the  Times 
has  quaintly,  but  with  a  pleasing  effect,  punctuated  it.  But, 
then,  it  should  have  been  quite  a  different  “one.”  Let  us,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  leave  mere  abuse  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Bright.  And  also,  if  it  be  thought  that  some  approach  to  abuse 
(invective,  we  think,  is  the  proper  word)  is  a  set-off  to  political 
conversation,  let  it  be  couched  in  a  rather  different  style.  Some 
people  have  discerned  in  Lord  Randolph’s  Times'  manner  a  corrupt 
following  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  We  should  ourselves  suggest  that 
the  member  for  Woodstock,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  was 
translating  a  scene  in  the  French  Chamber.  “  This  melancholy 
personage”  in  England  naturally  suggests  Jaques  and  Master 
Stephen,  neither  of  whose  fashions  of  melancholy  had  Lord 
Randolph  the  least  in  mind.  What  he  meant,  however,  is  very 
exactly  expressed  by  ce  ti-iste  personnaye.  “  I  will  recommend 
them  ”  [the  Peers]  is  also  funny  English,  though  it  is  good  French. 
Most  Englishmen  would  have  said,  “  I  recommend,”  or  “  I  should 
recommend.”  “  The  petty  malice  of  a  Whig”  is  much  better,  and 
the  sentence  about  Lord  Kimberley  has  a  certain  celebrated  advan¬ 
tage  over  rhyme.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Lord  Randolph  did  not  write  this  letter.  Perhaps  the  Times  was 
taken  in — it  would  not  be  quite  the  first  time.  And  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  write  it,  let  it  be  hoped  that  he  will  write  no  more  like  it, 
and  that  nobody  will  imitate  him  in  writing  like  it.  Lord  Granville 
is  a  most  honourable  man,  and  so  are  they  all.  lie  certainly  was 
very  successful  iu  concealing  the  truth  about  Lord  Randolph 
•Churchill  and  his  speech  ;  but  then  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
diplomatists  are  accustomed  to  use  language  for  the  concealment 
of  truth.  Nor  should  Lord  Randolph  say  that  he  “  sneaks  down  ” 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  because  that  looks  as  it  Lord  Randolph 
were  angry.  Now,  you  should  never  get  angry  in  fighting  with  a 
•diplomatist.  However,  this  unlucky  letter  is  at  any  rate  some¬ 
thing  to  avoid,  and,  next  to  Something  to  imitate,  that  is  the  most 
•useful  thing  to  have. 


HALLER’S  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND,  1727. 

AT  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Haller  festival  in  Bern,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  (Saturday  Review  (December  27,  1877) 
on  the  many-sided  Switzer,  who  is  widely  honoured  as  the  “  father 
of  physiology,”  and  whom  Goethe  described  as  the  beginner  of  a 
new  epoch  iu  German  poetry.  Signor  Isaia  Chiron,  the  librarian  of 
the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  of  the  “  Brera  ”  at  Milan,  found  amongst 
the  treasures  of  that  library  several  original  manuscripts  of  Haller, 
including  a  diary  of  his  travels  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England.  lie  sent  this  hitherto  unknown  document 
to  I)r.  Ludwig  Hirzel,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Bern,  the  latest  biographer  of  Haller,  who  gave  a 
short  account  of  it  in  the  biographical  preface  to  his  splendid 
edition  of  Albrecht  von  Haller’s  Gedichte  (1882).  Ilaller 
towards  the  end  of  bis  life  was  anxious  to  sell  his  library  of  over 
twelve  thousand  volumes  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and  in 
1769  was  in  treaty  with  the  Rath  of  Bern  for  the  sale;  but,  as  he 
insisted  upon  retaining  the  use  of  the  books  until  his  own  death, 
“  the  Lords  of  Bern  ”  refused  to  buy.  Immediately  after  his 
death  the  whole  library  was  sold  by  his  family  to  liis  fervid 
admirer,  “  the  philosopher  on  Caesar's  throne,”  Joseph  II.  The 
Emperor  paid  2,000  louis-d'or  lor  12,367  printed  works  and  145 
original  MSS.  The  bulk  of  the  books  and  MSS.  went  to  Milan, 
the  remainder  to  Pavia  and  Padua.  It  is  probable  that  Haller’s 
heirs  had  no  conception  that  they  had  parted  with  so  important  a 
document  as  his  own  carefully  written  and  unpublished  account  of 
his  earlv  foreign  travels,  containing  much  of  his  autobiography  for 
the  years  1723-1727.  Haller  himself  in  1732  revised  his  diary  of 
travel  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  wrote  a  preface  to 
it,  apparently  meaning  to  print  it.  But  it  was  thrown  aside,  and 
its  existence  seems  to  have  been  unknown  till  Signor  Chiron  found 
it  when  searching  for  materials  to  contribute  to  the  Ilaller  Exhi¬ 
bition,  at  Bern.  Professor  Hirzel  has  lately  received  permission  to 
print  the  whole  document;  and  he  has  published  it,  with  a  few 
excisions,  in  successive  num  ers  of  the  Sonntaysblatt,  the  admi¬ 
rable  literary  supplement  of  the  Bund  of  Bern. 

Haller  sailed  from  Helvoetsluys  for  Harwich  in  “the  Black 
Eayle,  Captain  Sraidt,”  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1727.  The  ordinary 
packet-boats  for  Harwich  sailed  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  The  Black  E iyle  was  very  small;  one  of  several  which 
always  lay  ready  to  start  on  the  Dutch  and  English  coasts. 
He  paid  a  guinea  for  a  bed  in  the  “  Steurmann’s  Kamaier,” 
as  the  bed  in  the  captain’s  cabin  was  “  already  engaged  by 
Mylady  Starr.”  On  the  24th  he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
famous  ships  of  England,  which  are  “  swifter,  sharper  in  the  keel, 
always  more  fully  manned  and  better  provisioned  than  the 
Dutch.”  The  Dutch,  however,  had  “  better  pilots,”  and  the  Dutch 
sailors  were  “  more  cleanly  and  obedient  ”  than  the  English.  The 
wind  was  westerly,  and  no  one  was  sea-sick.  On  the  25th  Haller 
saw  the  coasts  of  “  Engelland.”  When  the  ship  was  in  the  river 
“  Stoure  ”  the  King's  officers  came  on  board  and  carried  off  the 
luggage  to  the  Harwich  Custom-house.  The  examination  “  was 
not  very  severe.”  Haller  had  been  much  more  sharply  handled 
by  the  French  Customs  officers,  and  noted  that  “in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  laws  here  are  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  no  torture,  no  capital  punishment  except  by  axe  or  rope, 
and  in  all  matters  sehr  yniidiy  Rec.htT  There  was  no  regular  way 
of  travelling  from  Harwich  to  London.  The  nearest  ordinal-)’ 
coach  started  daily  from  Colchester.  When  there  was  a  number 
of  travellers  they  usually  clubbed  together,  and  hired  a  coach  to 
Colchester,  “the  cost  of  which  was  two  guineas.  As  L  was  alone, 
however,  and  the  price  seemed  to  me  too  high,  1  took  the  post 
with  Mr.  Brown,  King’s  messenger.”  The  post-horses  had  “  a 
little  English  saddle,  upon  which  a  grown  man  could  scarcely  sit.” 
The  cost  was  sixpence  a  mile.  The  post-boy,  who  blew  “  eine 
Gattung  Sauhorn,”  had  a  right  to  sixpence  at  each  change  of 
horses.  The  horses  “  made  twelve  miles  in  the  hour,  and  were 
kept  continually  on  the  trot.  Thus  we  ran  along  the  English 
road,  through  a  country  iu  which  villages,  little  woods,  hedge¬ 
rows,  plough-land  and  pasture-laud  were  pleasantly  mingied  ;  it 
needed  nothing  but  vineyards  to  be  perfection.”  He  found 
Colchester  crowded — “  wegen  del-  Messe  ” — and  stayed  at  an  inn 
“  large,  well  built,  and  well  served,  as  indeed  were  all  along  the 
route.”  He  slept  at  “  Angers  town.”  The  next  morning  he  was 
in  a  great  difficulty,  as  no  one  could  understand  his  English.  At 
last,  however,  he  found  two  interpreters  in  the  person  ot  “an  old 
schoolmaster,  who  had  been  in  Batavia,  and  a  very  polite  officer.” 
“  French,"  he  writes,  “  is  of  no  use  in  England  ;  the  common  people 
do  not  understand  a  word  of  it ;  the  learned  rarely  speak  it ; 
young  people  are  often  taught  it;  but  they  always  speak  it  very 
vilely.” 

In  London  he  found  walking  less  dangerous  than  in  Paris, 
“as  some  sort  of  footpath  is  nearly  everywhere  marked  off.”  The 
London  houses,  as  a  rule,  seemed  to  him  to  be  “  thinly  and  badly 
built.”  The  English  jerry-builder,  according  to  Haller,  has  a  mure 
ancient  history  than  we  nowadays  imagine.  “  DieEignerdesGrundea 
sie  bauen  lassen,  darnach  vor  50  bis  60  Jahre  verkauffen,  nach 
welcher  Zeit  sie  meist  nichts  mehr  niitzen.”  Some  of  these  shoddy 
houses,  which  were  useless  alter  fifty  years,  must  have  been 
genuine  “Queen  Anne  houses.”  Abstf,  omen!  The  city — “die 
alte  Stadt,  und  die  eigentlich  London  heisst” — was  overcrowded, 
and  very  unhealthy.  In  the  new  suburbs,  however,  the  houses 
were  of  a  solid  character.  Ilaller  “took  a  room  iu  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Loudon.  It  is  between  Charing  Cross  and  Hay- 
market,  and  just  opposite  Pall  Mall,  and  so  close  to  tit.  James’s 
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Park,  Hyde  Park,  the  Opera,  and  the  Court.”  He  had  to  pay 
twenty  shilling's  for  a  single  room — “no  better,”  he  says,  “  than 
I  could  have  hired  for  four  shillings  in  another  part.  Captain 
Ott,  the  commissary  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  for  the  administration 
of  its  South  Sea  speculations,  was  living  in  the  house  with  his 
secretary,  and  Haller  was  pleased  to  find  the  former  “  ein  sehr 
vaterliindisch  gesinnter  Mann.”  For  some  days  he  dined  regularly 
at  “  the  ‘  Duke  of  Richmond,’  a  very  famous  inn,  but  very  dear,  in 
the  neighbouring  Suffolk  Street.  There,  as  in  many  other  inns, 
there  are  three  tables.  The  first  costs  36  pence,  the  second  22 
pence,  the  third  is  mean  and  cheap.  One  dines  excellently 
in  England,  but  is  obliged  for  honour's  sake  to  drink  wine, 
which  is  here  very  dear.”  The  duty  on  the  French  wines 
was  double  that  on  the  Portuguese.  Hence,  for  “  ordinary 
Bordeaux  ”  he  had  to  pay  2 s.  6 d.,  for  Burgundy,  5s.,  w-hile  he 
could  get  “a  vile  Portuguese  for  is.  6 cl.  or  2*.  None  of  these 
wines  are  pure,”  he  adds,  “sondern  gekiinstelt  und  gemischt.” 
He  exhausted  the  sights  of  London,  and  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  them.  He  liked  the  Westminster  side  of  St.  James's  Park, 
which  was  “  lonely,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  its  wild  and  natural 
state,  which  makes  it  very  agreeable.”  He  was  astonished  to  find 
that  “  so  great  a  King  ”  as  George  I.  had  “  lived  in  so  mean  a 
palace  as  St.  James's  House,  which  is  built  of  mere  yebackenen 
Steinen.”  On  a  visit  to  “  Mylord  Marquis  of  Townshend,  Secretarius 
of  Staat,”  at  St.  James's  Place,  he  was  shown  the  spot  where  a 
pillar  was  about  to  be  erected  to  King  William. 

Haller  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  English  newspapers.  He 
used  to  visit  the  coffee- houses,  especially  the  “  coffee-house 
Turkshead,”  wdiere  Germans  in  London  were  usually  to  be  found, 
and  where  foreign  newspapers  lay  on  the  tables.  He  must  have 
spoken  rather  widely  when  he  said  that  the  newspapers  were  to 
he  counted  “  tausenderley.”  He  praises  their  habit  of  giving  a 
list  of  newly-published  books,  together  with  the  price  and  a  toler¬ 
able  number  of  extracts.  He  found  The  Craftsman  especially 
readable  because  it  published  “  long  essays  on  Sittenlehre  oder 
Staatslehre."  Many  Englishmen,  he  observed,  seemed  to  do  little 
else  but  go  about  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house ;  it  was  their 
chief  “  Zeitvertreib.”  He  was  struck  with  the  freedom  and  open¬ 
ness  with  which  they  chatted  and  bickered  ( sunken )  over  political 
matters.  The  “  tiefsinnigen  und  spitztindigen  Engellander,” 
he  writes,  “  speak  as  freely  of  the  affairs  of  their  Court  as  if  they 
were  in  Bern.”  The  prevailing  topic  of  talk  amongst  the  English, 
however,  was  the  condition  of  the  South  Sea  Stock  and  the  Bank. 
The  newspapers  also  published  “  the  numbers  of  the  dead  and 
the  manner  of  their  death.”  About  580  died  in  London  every 
week,  or  29,000  in  the  year ;  some  8,000  of  these  were  children, 
and  50  to  60  were  suicides.  As  only  some  20,000  were  born 
during  the  year,  Haller  concluded  that  the  great  increase  of  the 
inhabitants  must  be  due  to  the  immigration  of  strangers.  The 
average  of  death  he  reckoned  to  be  one  in  forty,  which  was  larger 
than  that  of  Paris. 

In  his  description  of  the  Tower,  where  he  had  to  hand  over  his 
sword  to  “a  yeoman  in  a  strange  coat,  on  which  the  English  rose 
and  the  Scotch  thistle  were  embroidered,”  Haller  complains  that 
"the  English  do  not  allow  the  foreigner  to  see  anything  for 
nothing.”  He  paid  "five  and  a  hall  shillings”  for  seeing  the 
Tower.  He  thought  the  armour  exhibited  there  to  be  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  collection  in  the  Zeughaus  at  Basel.  The  great 
naturalist  was  most  interested  by  the  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  and 
eagles.  The  very  large  old  lion  “  looked  exceedingly  like  a 
donkey.”  He  dined  at  an  inn  near  the  Tower,  but  found  the 
house  dirty  and  the  waiting  bad.  The  situation  of  Somerset 
House,  “  the  future  dower-house  of  the  Queen,”  struck  him 
as  "incomparable.”  He  was  a  great  book-buyer  while  in  London, 
especially  at  “Jung's,  einer  der  vornehmsten  Buchkiindler  in 
London.”  He  found  that  English  books  were  very  dear,  but 
were  printed  better  than  in  any  other  place,  and  with  fewer 
eirata.  “The  volumes  I  have  bought,”  said  he,  “are  all  in 
yellow  leather,  or  in  maroquin,  and  very  handsome.”  “  No 
country,”  he  adds,  “  stands  so  high  as  England  in  the  sciences.” 
In  the  exploration  of  nature,  in  practical  experiments,  and  in 
everything  “  wohin  die  Messkunst  und  die  Natur  der  Wesen  sick 
erstreckt,"  be  declares  that  “  the  English  now  surpass  all  former 
ages  aud  all  other  lands.”  He  gives  three  reasons  for  this: — 
“  (1 )  Der  Keichthum  des  Landes,  eine  gute  Regierung,  vorgesetzte 
grosse  l’reiso  und  Belohnung  derGelehrten  ;  (2)  Die  nachdenkliche 
und  ehrsiiebtige  Natur  dieses  Volkes,  so  Alles  was  sieli  vorgesetzt, 
gutes  oder  hoses,  in  grijsster  Volkommenkeit  ausrichtet ;  (3)  Die 
Beehrung  der  Gelehrtkeit.”  Science,  he  says,  was  a  passport  to 
honour  at  the  Court,  especially  with  the  Queen,  as  her  correspond¬ 
ence  witli  Newton,  Clarke,  and  Leibniz  had  shown.  No  other 
country  could  have  exhibited  such  a  spectacle  as  “  Newton's 
magniticeot  funeral  procession,  and  the  whole  people  had  an 
uncommon  reverence  for  this  great  spirit.  Indeed,  learning  is 
here  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  nobility  and  military  service 
are  elsewhere."  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  Newton  as 
the  “  Abgott  ”  of  the  contemporary  English.  Haller  entered  in 
his  diary  many  short  remarks  upon  the  English  literature  of  the 
day.  In  lour  branches  of  science,  he  observes,  “  Gottesgelehrtlieit, 
Kirchengeschichte,  Rechte  der  Natur,  und  Untersuchuug  der 
luenschlichen  Seele,”  no  one  surpassed  the  contemporary  English  ; 
but  in  poetry  ( Dichtkunst )  he  rated  them  low.  The  language  is 
“  reich  und  kriittig”;  they  have  no  dearth  of  “  satyrischen 
Sittengedichten  und  sinnreichen  Gedanken,”  with  “  manulichen 
Keiuien,”  but  in  heroic  poetry  and  tragedy  they  do  nothing.  Ho 
mentions  Addison's  Cato  (1713,)  as  au  exception,  but  he  does  not 


once  refer  to  Shakspeare.  He  read  Butler  (Hudibras),  Rochester, 
Swift,  and  the  Spectator.  He  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  “  nielit 
eine  allzugrosse  Hochachtung,”  with  which  English  authors 
regarded  their  own  land,  blinded  them  to  the  merits  of  foreigners. 
They  despise  the  French  “  as  children  who  can  treat  of  nothing 
but  ’trifles.”  lie  found  that  the  whole  literature  of  the  Germans 
was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the  cultivated  English  preterred 
to  “  learn  Italian  rather  than  German,  which  they  would  find 
so  easy.” 

On  August  2,  1727,  he  saw  the  new  King,  George  II.,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Princesses,  at  a  review  in  St.  James's  Park. 
The  Life  Guards  surrounded  the  King  with  drawn  swords.  Ho 
was  short,  brown-visaged,  and  dressed  in  mourning.  There  were 
continuous  shouts  of  “  Hussak  !  ”  and  “  God  bless  the  King  !  ” 
Any  one  who  did  not  remove  his  hat  got  a  sharp  blow.  The 
Jacobites  were  “  much  depressed.”  The  King  showed  himself 
more  than  his  predecessor  did,  and  seemed  to  be  much  liked  by 
the  people.  “The  Whigs  are  masters  in  everything.”  He  de¬ 
scribes  "  Spencer  Comptou,  the  King’s  favourite,”  as  “  a  handsome 
and  intellectual  gentleman.”  The  King,  “  in  order  to  attach  the 
people  to  him,  has  given  orders  that  no  language  but  English 
shall  be  spoken  at  Court  ”  and  in  “  the  Drawing-room  of  the 
Queen.”  The  King  goes  nearly  every  day  upon  the  Thames,  where 
the  late  King  was  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  river  was  Haller's  delight  throughout  his  stay  in  London. 
The  situation  of  the  city  reminded  him  at  first  of  the  situation  of 
Basel  upon  the  Rhine.  The  Thames  made  it  easy  to  travel  about 
London  ;  there  w-ere  no  such  facilities  in  Paris.  As  the  city  is 
“long  rather  than  broad,”  the  traveller  could  get  within  con¬ 
venient  reach  of  any  part  of  it,  "  from  Lambeth  to  Wappiug,”  by 
a  boat.  For  the  much-abused  Thames  watermen  he  had  nothing 
but  praise.  “  The  boats  are  some  thousands  in  number,  and  are 
seated  for  four  persons.  You  step  in,  name  the  place  to  which 
you  want  to  go,  and  are  quickly  there.  The  watermen  all 
have  a  sign  on  their  coat  and  a  number  on  their  boat.  If  you 
go  with  the  tide,  you  take  one  rower ;  but  you  must  have  two 
rowers  if  the  tide  is  against  you.  The  boats  are  excessively 
swift.  The  fares  are  fixed,  and  the  watermen  are  very  honest. 
Indeed,  you  may  confidently  place  a  guinea  in  the  rower's  hand 
and  be  sure  that  he  will  not  keep  back  a  single  penny  in  giving 
you  the  change.  Rich  as  the  English  people  are,  I  find  them  sin¬ 
gularly  honourable,  and  not  so  greedy  for  money  as  either  the  Dutch 
or  the  French.”  He  gives  similar  praise  to  the  English  cabby  of 
the  day.  The  English  hackney-coaches  were  much  like  those  of 
Paris,  but  furnished  with  better  horses;  and  their  drivers  are 
“nicht  so  unhdflich  und  unversckiimt  wie  die  Pariser  Fiacres.” 
Haller  paid  half-a-crown  for  being  driven  “  the  whole  length  of 
London,  from  St.  James’s  Park  to  the  Tower.”  He  noticed  that 
the  Thames  watermen  were  very  free  with  their  tongues.  Charles  1 1 . 
had  been  a  great  encourager  of  this  freedom,  and  he  made  himself 
much  loved  among  the  common  people  by  his  giving  aud  taking.  So 
Haller  tells  us,  and  adds  that  the  watermen  kept  up  this  liberty, 
for  they  shouted  “  all  sorts  of  rudenesses  after  the  Princess  of 
Wales,”  when  she  was  upon  the  river.  They  had  to  pay  dearly, 
however,  for  the  liberty  allowed  them.  “  When  the  Crowu  wants  the 
Fleet  manned  a  raid  is  made  upon  the  Thames  boatmen,  and  any 
sturdy  fellow  who  has  no  Schutzbrief  may  be  pressed  and  hurried 
on  board  the  King’s  ships.”  There  is  frequently  “  bloodshed  over 
this  business.”  He  believed  that  the  “  Missbrauck  ”  would  be 
amended  when  Greenwich  College  was  quite  ready,  lie  paid  a 
visit  to  the  “  Jagt  ”  of  “  Mylord  Maire,”  which  was  magnificently 
gilded,  and  all  its  boatmen  dressed  in  red  suits. 

We  find  a  few  scattered  glimpses  of  English  ecclesiastical  life  in 
the  diary.  On  his  journey  from  Harwich  to  London,  Haller 
stayed  to  take  a  meal  at  some  place  which  he  does  not  name.  The 
old  Teuton  custom  of  beating  the  bounds  was  being  observed.  “  Tho 
Sheriffs  (sic)  and  the  Priest  of  the  place  came  into  the  inn  with 
their  silver-headed  staves,  and  feasted  right  jovially,  which  is 
nothing  strange  in  this  land,  where  the  clergy  make  themselves 
exceedingly  common.  The  English  clergy  wear  a  long  black  gar¬ 
ment.”  lie  found  that  they  agreed  exactly  with  the  description  given 
of  them  by  his  teacher  and  fellow'-countryman,  Beat  Ludwig  Muralt. 
They  were  "sehr  voll  von  Leibe.”  Muralt' s  book,  Lettres  sur  les 
Anyluis  et  les  Francois,  was  published  in  1725.  lie  contrasts 
the  two  great  rival  nations,  and  praises  the  manners  and  morals 
of  our  forefathers  as  superior  in  every  way  to  those  of  the  French. 
“  Die  Priester  haben  eine  besondere  Kleidung,  Chorknaben,  und 
das  Gesang  hat  seine  Gegenstimmen.  Die  \\  achslackeln  brennen 
auch,  wie  hey  Katholischen.”  He  is  speaking  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  candles  on  the  altar  must  have  been  lighted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Haller.  “The  wise  Elizabeth,”  he  says,  “took  care 
that  the  externals  of  worship  should  remain  unaltered.”  But  he 
goes  a  little  astray  when  ho  adds  that  all  the  bishops  were 
allowed  to  marry,  “  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  Tho 
English  bishops  “  are  rich,  and  are  as  little  disposed  to  a  lonely  life 
os  are  the  French.  They  make  a  great  show  at  Court,  and  leave  the 
care  of  their  dioceses  to  a  hireling.”  He  seems  either  to  have 
imagined  that  there  were  “gig-bishops”  in  England  in  1727,01- 
that  tho  bishops  ns  well  as  the  parochial  clergy  had  poor  curates. 
“  For  the  bad  custom  is  here  introduced  that  a  clergyman  is  not 
bound  to  administer  his  ollice  in  person,  but  can  appoint  a  poor 
piiest  ns  his  vicar,  and  give  him  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  income. 
The  clergy  hero  are  more  corpulent  and  jolly  than  I  have  seen  any¬ 
where,  aud  do  not  hesitate  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  one 
another  in  an  inn.  At  the  same  time  we  must  allow  that  tho 
English  clergy  has  within  it s  ranks  a  number  of  tiefsinniye  (Jut tvs- 
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gddhrten,  who  know  better  than  any  othei'3  how  to  confute  the 
blasphemers  of  God,  who  have  written  the  best  of  Protestant 
mystical  books  and  the  purest  moral  teaching1  ( Sittenlehre ).  To 
whatever  this  people  turns  itself,  that  it  brings  it  to  a  perfection, 
good  or  bad.”  lie  has  a  short  account  of  Orator  Hanley,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Presbyterians,  “  whose  numbers  have  been 
increased  by  the  French  fugitives,  and  the  adhesion  of  members  of 
the  Swiss  and  Dutch  Churches.”  Haller  explains  that  “  die 
bischbfliche  Kirche,die  englische  Kirche,”  and  the  “  High  Church” 
are  three  names  for  one  aud  the  same  thing.  Since  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  he  says,  there  has  been  peace  between  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters.  lie  seems  to  have  anticipated  a  gradual  extinction  of 
Dissent — “  da  die  Presbyterianer  tiiglich  zu  den  Bischbflichen 
iibergehn,  und  der  Erzbischof  von  Canterbury,  Mylord  Evake 
(Wake),  ein  6ehr  sanfft  gesinnter  Mann  ist.”  One  of  Haller’s  chief 
companions  during  his  stay  in  London  was  “  Des  Maiseau  ” 
(Maizeaux),  who,  two  years  before  Haller’s  visit,  had  published  his 
excellent  Life  of  Chillingworth ;  and  doubtless  much  of  his  in¬ 
formation  on  English  Church  matters  was  derived  from  the  aged 
French  scholar.  “  He  is  a  parish  priest,”  writes  Haller  ;  “  but  he 
.allows  his  office  to  be  administered  by  another  (a  custom  which  is 
here  quite  common),  while  he  himself  lives  in  London.  The 
curate  gets  a  fourth,  sometimes  a  third,  of  the  whole  income.” 
Haller  was  alsa  introduced  to  “  Fox  ”  (Foe),  “  der  Schreiber 
des  Englischen  Robinson.”  He  also  met  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
is  disguised  (by  the  transcriber)  as  “  Sir  Stanstoaner.”  He  was 
pleased  with  “  the  larsre  and  well-built  village  of  Chelsea,”  where 
he  visited  the  “  maguiticent  Invaliden-Haus  ”  on  the  Thames, 
with  its  “  incomparable  prospect.” 

The  favourite  pastime  of  gentlemen  in  London,  especially  of  the 
young, seemed  to  be  the  bowling-green.  “  Buckingham  House”  was 
built  with  money  which  the  ‘‘ geistreiche  Duke  of  Buckingham” 
won  from  “  einem  Bauer  auf  Boulingrin.”  There  was  a  fine  public 
garden  and  “  Boulingrin  ”  at  Somerset  House.  “  They  play  for 
money,  and  wager  much.  Many  find  pleasure  in  merely  looking 
on  and  betting.”  Dr.  Ilirzel  has  left  untranscribed  “  einige 
liingere  nicht  mittheilbare  Erorterungen  fiber  soziale  Zustiinde  ” 
in  London,  which  Haller  subjoins  to  his  account  of  Somerset 
House. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  RATTLERS. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  very  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  can  be  acquainted  with  the  American  rattlesnake 
practically. 

(Incipit  de  Crotalis.  Americanus  loquitur .) 

I  once  lived  five  summers  in  the  Ramapo  region,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Hudson  River  Mountain  Highlands,  and  is  a  spur  of 
the  Allegany  Mountains  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast.  The 
genuine,  authentic,  original  “  rattler,”  for  so  we  Americans  often 
speak  of  this  snake,  delights  in  these  mountains,  and  may,  in 
proper  seasons,  be  met  with,  though  it  is  a  rule  with  “  rattlers  ” 
to  be  found  when  you  do  not  want  to  see  them,  and  not  to  be  in 
sight  when  you  wish  to  delight  an  English  visitor  with  the  sight 
of  one  in  its  native  habitat. 

My  house  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ramapo,  some  few  miles, 
twenty-five  or  so,  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  region  prolific 
with  them.  After  May  io  until  the  warm  fall  days  were  over, 
we  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  after  dusk  began  without  a 
light,  and  hence  an  excellent  lantern  was  as  requisite  as  was  one’s 
hat  or  coat.  To  those  living  in  a  land  of  no  rattlers  it  may  seem 
a  strange  fact  that  hardly  ever  was  a  word  said  by  us  of  a  snake, 
or  of  a  “  rattler,”  “  copperhead,”  or  “  pilot,”  though  we  knew 
any  object  out  of  doors,  and  occasionally  indoors,  might  have 
a  rattler  either  in  it  or  in  a  snug  coil  by  the  side  of  it.  But  we 
rarely  met  one,  and  hence  the  state  of  the  lantern  was  spoken  of, 
and  the  rattler  rarely  or  never.  If,  however,  we  were  walking 
over  to  a  neighbour’s  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  that  “  phiz- 
ze-ze,  bey,”  came  dull,  slow,  and  sure,  we  had  the  prudence  to 
move  on  one  side,  away  from  that  peculiar  sound,  that  once 
heard  is  never  forgotten.  But  often  the  “  feller  ”  that  rattled 
was  in  a  narrow  place  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  path  between  two 
rocks  through  which  we  had  to  go ;  and  then  we  threw  stones 
at  the  noise  until  it  ceased,  and  so  we  walked  through  the  ob¬ 
structed  narrow  place.  How  near  I  came  ever  to  be  bitten  I  do 
not  know.  But  this  night  clearing  of  the  path  soon  ceased  to 
excite  any  comment,  beyond  wife  or  child  or  neighbour  who 
heard  first  the  “  liz-tiz-size-zig  ”  saying,  “  A  rattler  !  ”  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  catch  the  glint,  as  of  a  diamond,  of  the  snake’s  eye, 
if  the  lantern  shine  on  it,  directly  in  one’s  path  ;  but  they  rarely 
are  in  it,  and  hence  we  always  threw  stones  at  the  noise  when 
we  could  not  see  the  “  eye  glint”  of  the  reptile  ;  for,  if  seen,  one 
blow  of  a  horse-whip,  or  a  twig  six  or  eight  feet  long,  always 
stopped  the  music ;  and  of  all  the  arrant  cowards  one  ever  saw 
a  “  rattler”  is  the  worst.  lie  just  coils  over  and  bites  himself  or 
anything  if  switched  a  little,  and  then  one  can  step  up  and  put  one’s 
boot-heel  on  the  snake's  head,  and  crush  it,  fangs  and  all,  though  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt  that  exploit  as  long  as  their 
nerves  were  discomposed  by  the  rattle.  Perhaps  my  nearest  danger 
was  one  J  uly  morning,  when  I  got  up  early  to  take  a  train  soon  alter 
daylight.  My  house  had  a  beautiful  natural  spring  some  twenty 
feet  to  the  left  of  my  front  door.  It  came  out  of  a  dry-looking 
spot,  where  one  would  not  expect  one,  and  was  dug  out  and 
walled-up  like  a  large  tub  or  vase  of  water  ever  flowing  over, 


whence  the  water  ran  down  a  gravel  knoll  to  a  small  stream  that 
went  to  the  river.  As  I  dipped  the  water-pail  in  the  spring  I 
heard  a  faint  sound,  that  was  half  like  a  rattler.  The  hired  man 
went  out  ten  minutes  later,  when  the  light  was  just  strong  enough 
to  see  a  little,  and  he  saw  a  splendid  “  Black  Velvet  ”  on  the  flat  stone 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  water.  Now  a  “Black  Velvet”  is  a 
rattler  or  rattlesnake  that  has  just  moulted  its  last  year’s  skin, 
and  has  in  consequence  “  a  nice  clean  suit  of  clothes  on,”  or  its 
under  new  skin,  and  they  are  very  limber  and  irritable  at  such 
times.  This  “  Black  Velvet  ”  was,  of  course,  killed  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  every-day  exploit  by  this  man,  for  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  speak  of  it  at  breakfast,  as  he  was  an  old  settler,  used  to 
rattlers  since  he  was  born.  But  as  I  was  leaving  for  the  railway 
I  saw  the  snake,  and  I  must  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  ones  I 
ever  saw,  some  nearly  four  feet  long,  with  a  graceful  head  and. 
slim  neck,  and  a  body  not  as  large  in  diameter  as  they  often  are, 
but  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  through,  and  a  tail  that 
sloped,  beautifully  spotted,  to  nine  glistening  rattles  that  were  yet 
gently  buzzing  in  the  spasmodic  quiver  of  a  serpent's  tail,  as  quiver 
they  do  when  just  killed.  I  opened  its  crushed  mouth,  and  it  had 
keen,  slim  fangs,  three  on  each  side  of  its  upper  jaw  in  a  little  hood 
that  covered  them,  and  I  could  see  the  clear  crystal  virus  drop 
out  of  them,  with  a  smell  not  unlike  concentrated  prussic  acid  or  a 
slight  odour  of  burnt  garlic.  Its  mouth  was  as  delicate  as  its 
skin,  having  been  shed  off  in  its  outer  epidermis  with  the  rest  of 
the  skin,  as  is  common  with  the  reptile  family.  Of  course  one 
needs  great  care  not  to  have  the  accident  of  a  sudden  closure  of 
the  mouth  when  looking  at  the  fangs  and  not  to  let  them  snap 
together,  because  that  might  throw  a  part  of  a  drop  of  the  virus 
on  an  abraded  or  scratched  part  of  one’s  hand  or,  what  is 
worse,  into  one's  eye.  And  the  very  thought  of  that  accident 
will  make  the  cold  sweat  start  out  of  a  sensitive  person  all 
over  him.  When  it  has  been  divested  of  its  head  for  safety 
against  accidental  infection  of  the  virus  and  skinned,  there  is  nO' 
further  disgust  of  the  reptile,  but  rather  admiration.  It  even  looks 
as  edible  as  a  tine  eel  or  fish,  beautifully  formed.  We  killed  in 
mowing  soon  after  this,  in  a  ten-acre  lot  of  grass,  forty-two  rattle¬ 
snakes,  and  they,  piled  in  a  heap,  made  a  putrid  animal  odour  as 
of  a  dead  horse  or  cow,  in  the  neighbourhood,  until  I  had  them 
covered  with  earth ;  indeed,  it  was  the  worst  carrion  smell,  I 
at  the  time  thought,  I  ever  inhaled.  But  if  forty-two  rattlers 
were  in  ten  acres  of  meadow  river  land,  I  will  leave  it  to  my 
leaders  to  calculate  how  many  there  were  in  a  mile  square  of  rocks 
and  woodland,  all  about  us,  in  this  spur  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is 
true  that  our  vicinity  was  rather  reputed  for  its  rattlers  beyond 
most  places ;  yet  the  numbers  in  the  range  must  be  very  large,  as 
the  “  dens  ”  in  early  fall,  when  they  cluster  together  and  hide  in 
the  earth  for  the  coming  winter,  often  contain  hundreds  of  them  ; 
yet  I  believe  the  most  of  them  hide  in  the  rocks  and  gravel  imme¬ 
diately  where  they  live,  for  when  the  railway  was  built  the  very 
earth  in  loose  open  places,  even  ten  feet  deep,  seemed  full  of  them, 
when  not  one  could  be  found  on  the  surface.  And  hence,  taken 
with  the  long  fast  they  can  endure,  and  the  sluggish  movements 
of  the  serpents,  it  is  true  that  they  can  never  be  entirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  out  of  land  once  infested  by  them ;  as  is  often  seen  by 
finding  a  nice  father  snake  and  mother  rattler,  and  six  or  eight 
children  snakes,  in  places  where  it  is  said  “  they  disappeared 
twenty  years  ago.”  Like  this  was  the  finding  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  my  present  residence  a  large  well-developed  rattler  a  year 
or  two  ago  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbour,  who  had  covered  up, 
when  he  built  his  house,  a  pile  of  stones  in  a  hollow,  eighteen  years 
before.  So  also  finding  a  nest  of  them  a  hall-mile  off,  ten  year3 
ago,  in  a  meadow  where  “  the  cow  wa9  pastured,”  and  “the  chil¬ 
dren  who  went  after  her  ”  came  on  the  ten  reptiles  coiled  “  in  a 
black  pile  not  far  from  where  the  cow  was  feeding.”  Yet  our 
town  is  said  to  never  have  had  any  rattlesnakes,  except  a  few  that 
the  first  settlers  found  when  they  first  came.  But  my  experience 
is  that,  with 

Rattlers  on  the  right,  rattlers  on  the  left, 

Rattlers  in  front,  rattlers  behind, 

Rattlers  everywhere,  everywhere, 

Six  hundred  here,  a  thousand  there, 

one  need  never  expect  to  see  one,  and  by  searching  cannot  find 
one,  except  as  by  accident  you  come  on  one  or  more,  and  hence 
it  is  practically  safe  to  live  with  them  all  about  you.  That 
they  are  close  bv  one  can  determine  by  a  walk  on  a  railway 
track  a  few  miles,  as  we  do  thus  walk  in  the  United  States 
anywhere  on  any  railway:  because  an  American  is  supposed  to 
have  mental  capacity  enough  to  do  right,  and  take  care  of  him¬ 
self,  even  if  rattlesnakes,  grizzly-bears,  and  other  incidents  of 
daily  life  are  about  him.  Hence  the  law  forbids  all  walking 
on  railways,  that  the  responsibility  may  rest  on  one  who  walks 
on  the  railway ;  but  any  one  wTalks  on  them  at  his  pleasure, 
at  any  time,  without  any  one  to  hinder  him.  And  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  region,  like  the  Ramapo  of  New  York,  or  Soccono  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  for  miles  on  miles  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
ploughing  or  cultivating  these  wilds,  and  the  railways  are  unfenced, 
and  the  regions  are  suitable  soil  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  a  good 
crop  of  rattlesnakes,  rattles  cut  to  pieces  by  railway-trains  may 
easily  be  found;  for  rattlers  and  the  American  skunk  have  no 
respect  for  a  railway-engine,  as  they  think  their  natural  modes  of 
self-defence  better  than  that  of  the  locomotive.  Probably  when 
a  few  more  millions  are  mangled  to  death,  the  genus  rattler 
and  the  species  Mephitis  Americana  will  be  developed  to  a  suit¬ 
able  regard  of  steam  power,  though  in  my  residence  in  “  The 
Ramapo”  I  daily  saw  rattlers  cut  to  pieces  on  the  track;  yet 
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in  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  walking  I  have  done  on  the  track 
as  the  year3  went  by  I  never  saw  one  alive  on  the  railway.  I 
have  run  over  them  in  the  night  on  my  light  hand-car,  that  I 
had  made  to  weigh  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  One  night  on 
this  hand-car  I  heard  a  “  phiz,”  and  felt  a  soft  something  under 
its  wheels,  and  said  “  A  rattler,  I  think.”  And  as  we  stopped  four 
miles  on,  to  let  the  express  go  by,  my  lantern  showed  that  the 
“  rattler”  had  caught  on  my  hand-car,  and  we  had  dragged  it  the 
four  miles.  Yes,  I  was  in  more  danger  on  a  hand-car  of  being 
killed  than  by  the  rattlers  all  the  time  we  lived  in  the  Earnapo 
Valley.  But  I  see  I  might  make  a  volume  if  I  attempted  fully 
“  the  snake.” 

( Explicit  de  Crotalis.) 


LIBERATIONISM  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THE  “Liberation  Society”  has  its  headquarters  in  England, 
and  draws  almost  its  whole  revenue  from  strictly  English 
sources,  the  canny  Scot  declining  to  invest  his  “  bawbees  ”  in  its 
adventures  ;  yet  the  arena  of  its  most  indefatigable  operations  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scottish  Establishment  is  the 
object  of  its  pertinacious  attack,  not  on  account  of  any  special 
■enormity  connected  with  its  existence,  but  because  the  Libera- 
tionist  tacticians  regard  it  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  more 
secure  and  formidable  Anglican  position.  It  is  the  Berber,  which 
must  fall  ere  their  forces  can  march  on  Khartoum.  Their 
tactics,  as  developed  in  their  Scotch  campaign,  thus  become  an 
instructive  study  to  others  besides  those  immediately  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  “  the  Kirk.”  And  these  tactics,  if  described 
in  a  summary  formula,  might  be  called — briefly  and  simply — 
bragging  and  fibbing,  as  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  show.  The 
local  support  of  the  Liberationists  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
U.  P.  and  Free  Kirks — the  former  of  which  represents  the  United 
Presbyterianism  of  two  early  secessions,  and  the  latter  of  which 
embodies  the  revolt  of  1843  against  the  legal  interpretation  of 
the  compact  between  Church  and  State,  ratified  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688.  When  Disestablishment  first  became  a  popular 
cry  among  the  Scotch  Dissenters,  the  orators  of  these  two  bodies 
held  up  the  Established  Church  to  odium,  as  the  home  of  hetero¬ 
doxy  and  ritualism.  The  freer  theological  tone,  and  the  more 
decorous  modes  of  worship,  adopted  by  such  men  as  the  late  Dr. 
Norman  McLeod  and  Dr.  Kobert  Lee,  were  the  subjects  of  con¬ 
stant  vituperation.  Was  it  to  be  borne  that  men,  who  were 
paid  by  the  State  to  teach  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  to 
celebrate  worship  with  extempore  prayers  and  the  Psalms  of  1 
David  in  Rous’  version,  should  actually  preach  a  Maurician 
Atonement,  and  read  their  prayers,  and  sing  “  human  hymns,”  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  ?  But  by-and-bye,  in  obedience 
to  inevitable  laws  of  the  growth  of  culture  and  education,  the 
love  of  a  place  of  worship  more  ornate  than  a  barn,  and  of 
music  less  discordant  than  the  grunt  and  bray  of  the  “pre¬ 
centor,”  began  to  invade  the  selectest  sanctuaries  of  Dissent, 
until  the  “  abomination  of  desolation  ” — in  the  shape  of  the  “  kist 
of  whistles” — was  beheld  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous, 
both  U.  P.  and  Free.  The  vagaries  of  a  ritualism,  restrained  by 
no  law  or  precedent,  have,  in  fact,  grown  more  notorious  in  the 
Free  Kirk  than  ever  they  were  in  the  Establishment ;  and  it  has 
become  impossible  to  inveigh  against  the  latter,  under  this  head. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  claim  for  Dioseut  a  monopoly  of 
orthodoxy,  since  certain  cases  in  both  communions,  and  notably 
that  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  in  the  Free,  have  proved  that 
historical  criticism  and  liberal  theology  own  their  disciples  among 
the  Nonconformists,  no  less  than  among  the  Churchmen. 

Deprived  of  their  old  cry,  the  Liberationists  have  had  to 
cast  about  for  another.  They  can  no  longer,  with  any  decency, 
rail  at  the  Church  as  heretical  in  doctrine  and  sensuous  in  wor¬ 
ship,  and  so  they  attack  it  on  the  statistical  side. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  they  not  stick  to  the  broad  general 
principle  of  “  lieligious  Equality,”  and  demand  Disestablishment 
on  that  ground  alone?  To  which  we  reply  that  to  do  so  would 
require  even  more  effrontery  than  a  Liberationists,  and  more 
casuistry  than  a  Radical  Premier's.  For  the  Scotch  Dissenter,  who 
bellows  for  the  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Kirk 
in  which  religion  is  taught,  insists,  with  all  the  obstinucy  of  his 
nature,  on  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  school  in 
which  religion  is  taught.  Nothing  will  serve  him  but  that  in 
the  public  schools,  which  are  supported  by  public  money,  the 
Bible  and  Catechism  shall  he  read  and  inculcated  according  to 
Presbyterian  “  use  and  wont.”  To  maintain  the  ubstract  principle 
of  religious  equulity,  in  face  of  this  infringement  of  it,  is  a  tusk 
which  the  Scotch  Dissenter  wisely  evades  ;  and  thus  he  is  reduced, 
in  his  Liberationist  crusade,  to  the  tactics  which  we  have  described 
as  bragging  and  fibbing.  lie  brags,  for  example,  in  a  scheme  of 
disestablishment  recently  issued  by  the  “  Scotch  Council  of  the 
Liberation  Society,”  that  “  incalculable  benefits,  political,  social, 
moral,  and  religious,”  would  flow  from  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  Establishment,  without  adducing  a  word  of  proof  in 
support  of  so  broad  an  allegation,  except  the  suggestion  that  the 
released  funds  might  be  applied  to  the  “relief  ot  suffering  from 
calamity,  construction  of  public  works,  sanitary  improvements, 
reduction  of  poor  rates,  and  education.’  But  ho  omits  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  annual  revenue  that  would — several  years 
hence — be  available  for  the.-e  beneficent  ends  is  a  sum  of  ubout 
300,000 /.  He  brags  that  a  great  Presbyterian  union  would  ; 


follow  Disestablishment ;  but  forgets  to  add  that  this  anticipa¬ 
tion  is  emphatically  repudiated  by  all  representative  Churchmen, 
and  that  no  scheme,  though  often  tried,  has  yet  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  two  dissenting  communions  already  existing.  The 
common  brag  about  the  superior  freedom  of  the  non-established 
bodies  is  somewhat  discredited  by  the  recent  spectacle  of  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  summarily  turned  out  of  his  professor's  chair  in 
the  “Free”  College,  without  any  form  of  process,  but  simply 
because  the  majority  of  the  governing  assembly  chose  to  send  him 
about  his  business. 

Brag  is  bad,  but  fibs  are  worse  ;  and  a  mixture  of  brag  and  fibs 
is  worst  of  all ;  and  this  is  what  we  fiud  in  the  Liberationist 
statistics,  as  exhibited  in  the  Society's  “  Case  for  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  1884.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Dissenters  and  Radicals  have 
always  doggedly  resisted  a  religious  census,  and,  thanks  to  the 
pliability  of  Government,  have  hitherto  prevented  its  being 
taken.  We  have,  therefore,  no  record  of  the  religious  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  people  as  declared  by  themselves ;  but  its  place 
was  to  a  certain  extent  supplied,  in  Scotland,  by  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  return  in  1879  of  the  number  of  communicants  in  the 
Established  Church.  The  number  was  515,000.  This  return, 
says  the  Liberationist  “  Case,”  is  “  notoriously  untrustworthy, 
having  been  compiled  without  any  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.”  Now,  the  list  of  communicants  in  a  Scotch  parish  is 
kept,  and  annually  revised,  by  the  “  Kirk  Session.”  The  Kirk 
Session  consists  of  the  minister  and  the  elders.  These  are  always 
men  fairly  representative  of  the  congregation;  in  the  country 
generally  a  laird  or  two,  the  schoolmaster,  or  local  “  writer,”  who 
acts  as  clerk,  a  farmer,  an  artisan,  &c.  In  the  Kirk  Sessions  of 
the  towns  there  are  always  men  of  good  social  and  professional 
position.  No  name  is  enrolled  or  expunged  without  their  cogni¬ 
zance,  and  the  list  after  their  revisal  is  annually  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Presbytery.  There  are  some  1,500  Kirk 
Sessions  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  the  body  of  respectable  and  vera¬ 
cious  men,  including  all  the  clergy,  which  constitutes  these  courts, 
that  is  calmly  charged  by  the  Liberation  Society  with  wanton 
falsehood — “  compilation  of  statistics  without  any  regard  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,”  simply'  because  these  facts  are  unpalatable  to  Libera¬ 
tionists.  The  force  of  impudence  could  no  further  go,  unless  in 
the  succeeding  paragraphs,  which  quote  as  “  other  and  better 
authorities  ”  an  amateur  census  of  the  attendance  at  church  in 
certain  towns  and  districts,  taken  by  the  employes  of  one  or  two 
Radical  newspapers,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  “  Case  loftily 
proclaims  “  Clearly  the  Established  Church  has  ceased  to  be,  in 
aught  hut  name  and  legal  status,  the  National  Church.  ’  A  few 
instances  will  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  penny-a-liner’s  census 
and  the  Liberationist’s  deductions.  “  Out  of  a  population  of 
236.602  in  Edinburgh,  only  20,730  are  attendants  at  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.”  Now,  the  attendants  always  are  more  numerous 
than  the  communicants,  and  in  1883  there  were  28,656  commu¬ 
nicants.  “  Dundee  has  a  population  of  140,239,  and  only  12,415 
attend  the  Established  Church.”  The  communicants  alone  are 
13,592.  “Let  any  one  who  doubts  that  the  Establishment  has 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population  travel  over  Lanarkshire  and 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  see  the  state  of  the  U.  P.  Church.  ’ 
In  point  of  fact,  in  that  district  the  U.  P.  Kirk  is  steadily 
decreasing  ;  the  Free  Kirk  is  stationary  ;  the  Establishment  has 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years  by  about  16  per  cent.  Throughout 
the  country  the  communicants  of  the  Kirk  exceed  those  ot  the 
Dissenters  by  over  115,000.  We  state  these  facts  on  the  authority 
of  the  returns  of  the  three  communions  themselves,  which  are,  we 
take  for  granted,  all  equally  trustworthy.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
these,  the  Liberation  Society  publishes  its  mendacious  “  Case,” 
and  no  Scotch  Dissenter  exposes  its  mendacity.  Nor  will  any 
Scotch  Dissenter,  we  imagine,  point  out  the  unfairness  of  the 
“  Case”  in  taking  the  stipends  of  1S74  and  the  Communion  lists 
of  1874  aud  contrasting  them  in  some  Highland  parishes,  where 
Free-Kirkism  is  exceptionally  stroDg,  by  way  of  reproach  to  the 
lurdan  parsons  who  get  so  much  for  doing  so  little.  Since  1874, 
even  in  the  Ilighlauds,  the  Church  has  grown  much  stronger;  and, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  the  stipends  have  dwindled 
away.  In  Perthshire,  for  example,  the  chalder  of  barley  that  was 
worth  19/.  13#.  ten  years  ago,  is  not  worth  more  than  1 5/.  now.  In 
Aberdeen  the  price  has  sunk  from  20 1.  2*.  in  1S74,  to  14/.  18s. 
And  it  is  according  to  these  prices  that  the  ministers  are  paid.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  no  recent  compilation  (unless  it  be  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  Dissenting  Almanac,  which  publishes  the  membership  of 
the  Established  Church  as  79,000  below  tho  fact)  which  is  so 
replete  with  gross  inuccuracy  and  reckless  induction,  as  this 
Liberationist  pamphlet,  in  its  references  to  Scotland.  That  it  is 
more  veracious  in  its  treatment  of  England  aud  \\  ules  is  impro¬ 
bable.  First  Scotland,  then  Wales,  then  England,  appears  to  be 
tho  proposed  order  of  attack.  The  Welsh  propaganda  will  have  tho 
advantage  of  being  conducted,  in  part  at  least,  in  an  unknown 
tougue,  for  we  observe  among  the  Society  s  advertised  publications 
several  in  the  Welsh  language.  No  doubt  a  great  amount  of 
fiction  und  funcy,  of  playful  statistic  and  passionate  appeal,  may 
veil  itself  under  the  titles  “  Pwne  a  Berthyn  i  bawb,"  “  A  Ydyw 
yn  lawn,”  and  “  llanner  Can’  Miynedd  yn  ol  nc  ur  ol  liyuy.”  In 
any  dialect  of  human  speech,  however,  a  primary  regurd  should 
la-  paid  to  truth  ;  this  principle  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  tho 
literature  of  the  Scotch  department  of  the  Liberation  Society’s 
work. 
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RACING. 

TVTEWMARKET  did  not  look  very  cheerful  on  the  morning  of 
A-x  the  opening  day  of  the  First  Spring  Meeting;  but  the  rain 
cleared  off  when  the  racing  began,  and  there  was  a  fair  afternoon’s 
sport.  The  fields  were  of  very  tolerable  size,  and,  while  some  of 
the  races  were  easily  won,  others  were  hardly  fought.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  Welter  Handicap.  Soon  after  the  start 
for  this  race,  Offspring  almost  overpowered  Cannon,  and  seemed 
to  be  running  away;  but  before  reaching  the  T.Y.C.  winniDg-post 
his  jockey  had  got  him  under  control.  Then  S.  Loates  brought 
up  Gallant,  and,  after  a  hard  race,  he  succeeded  in  getting  his 
horse's  head  in  front  of  Offspring's.  This  happened  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  winning-post,  and  it  looked  as  if  Offspring 
had  taken  too  much  out  of  himself  by  trying  to  bolt  in  the  early 
part  )f  the  race,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  case; 
but  Cannon  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Instead  of  fighting  out 
every  yard  of  the  way  home,  he  allowed  Gallant  to  maintain  his 
advantage  until  he  was  within  some  three  strides  of  the  judge’s 
chair,  when  he  called  on  Offspring  to  make  a  last  struggle,  and 
just  landed  his  horse  a  winner  by  a  head.  The  long  odds  of  14 
to  1  had  been  laid  against  him.  In  the  race  for  the  Visitors’ 
Plate,  Tomlinson  rode  a  determined  finish  on  Wild  Thyme,  barely 
defeating  the  favourite,  Glen  Albyn,  with  his  twenty-to-one 
outsider.  C.  Loates  rode  Glen  Albyn,  with  whom  he  made  a  very 
vigorous  challenge  as  he  came  up  the  hill  to  the  winning-post. 
The  celebrated  mare,  Florence,  who  had  been  very  ill  during  the 
winter,  came  out  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Plate  with  a  heavy 
burden  on  her  back,  and  she  was  absolutely  the  last  in  the  race. 
Wood  won  rather  cleverly  with  Hermitage,  by  a  neck  from 
Corunna,  to  whom  he  was  giving  16  lbs.  A  well-shaped  three- 
year-old  filly  called  Mariquita  won  a  Selling  Plate  rather  easily, 
and  was  sold  after  the  race  for  630  guineas  to  Captain  Machell ; 
but  nobody  would  give  500/.  for  Lord  Hartington’s  Sir  Kennett 
when  he  bad  won  the  Maiden  Plate,  probably  because  he  had  run 
seven  times  unsuccessfully  as  a  two-year-old,  and  now  showed 
signs  of  hard  work  in  his  fetlocks.  Bay  Comus,  who  had  also  run 
seven  times  without  success  last  year,  won  the  Trial  Plate  for  the 
late  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  but  it  was  not  a  very  glorious  victory,  as 
he  was  receiving  2  st.  from  Cambusmore,  who  belongs  to  the  present 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  after  the  race  the  winner  found  a  new 
master  at  580  guineas. 

The  racing  on  the  day  of  the  Two  Thousand,  a  race  which 
we  described  at  some  length  last  week,  was  exceptionally 
dull,  but  one  very  curious  thing  happened.  In  the  Two 
Thousand,  Archer  had  held  the  lead  as  his  horse  came 
out  of  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  and  Cannon  had  immediately 
followed  him ;  but  as  they  ascended  the  hill  to  the  winning- 
post,  Cannon  had  gradually  gained  on  him,  and  after  a  tremendous 
struggle  Archer’s  mount  had  won  by  a  head.  Now  in  the  race 
which  followed  it  in  half  an  hour,  precisely  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  over  again  ;  for  Archer’s  horse  beat  Cannon’s  by  a  head, 
after  a  similar  struggle.  The  first  favourite  for  this  race  had  been 
Chartreuse,  ridden  by  Webb,  and  coming  down  the  hill  she  had 
gone  to  the  front,  and  was  apparently  about  to  gain  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory,  when  Webb’s  saddle  slipped,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pull  up 
in  order  to  save  an  awkward  fall.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Archer  won  four  races  running,  beginning  with  the  Two  Thousand. 
By  way  of  adding  to  the  dulness  of  the  sport,  it  began  and  ended 
with  a  walk  over.  In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  Lord  Cadogan's  motion  respecting  selling  races  was 
rejected.  There  may  have  been  something  to  be  said  against  the 
remedy  proposed  by  Lord  Cadogan,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  existence  of  the  evil  which  he  desired  to  cure.  Owners 
enter  valuable  horses  in  selling  races  to  be  sold  for  small  sums, 
then  back  them  heavily,  and  buy  them  in  when  they  have  won 
their  races;  or  else  they  enter  them  at  prohibitory  prices.  Only  a 
week  ago  a  horse  was  entered  to  be  sold  for  200 /.  in  a  selling 
race  worth  1,000/.  He  won  the  race,  but  his  owner  bought  him 
in  for  1,150  guineas;  so  that,  after  all  this  fuss,  he  lost 
7/.  10  s.  on  the  race,  apart  from  bets.  The  owner  of  the  second  in 
the  race,  on  the  contrary,  won  475/.,  as  he  was  entitled  to  half  the 
surplus  at  auction  beyond  the  fixed  selling  price.  This  seems  a 
great  farce,  and  it  is  obvious  that  horses  of  a  high-class  would 
never  be  entered  for  such  races  if  the  stakes  were  the  only 
attraction.  That  Lord  Cadogan  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his 
opinions  was  proved  by  the  result  of  the  division  on  his  motion 
in  the  parliament  of  the  Turf,  as  16  voted  for  it  and  18  against  it. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  new  development  of  selling  races,  as 
if  in  irony  at  Lord  Cadogan’s  efforts  to  restrict  them.  This  was 
a  match  after  which  the  winner  was  to  be  sold  for  50/.  Elaborate 
arrangements  had  been  made  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
surplus  ;  but  the  owners  need  not  have  troubled  themselves  on 
this  point,  as  nobody  would  bid  fifty  for  the  winner,  who  was 
privately  sold  for  31  guineas,  while  her  valuable  opponent  was 
disposed  of  for  12  guineas.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  pair  of 
more  worthless  animals  ever  ran  at  Newmarket.  The  afternoon  was 
showery  and  disagreeable,  and  to  make  things  yet  more  unpleasant 
the  favourites  were  beaten  in  the  majority  of  the  races.  To  begin 
with,  7  to  2  was  laid  on  Baron  Rothschild’s  Louis  d’Or  against  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Cosmos,  for  the  Whip ;  but  the  favourite, 
after  making  the  running  over  the  greater  part  of  the  long  four- 
iuile  course,  gave  place  to  his  opponent  at  the  finish,  and  was 
beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Watts  rode  the  winner,  and 
he  upset  another  favourite  in  the  following  race  with  Lord  Zetland’s 
Amalfi,  wffio  started  at  8  to  1.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 


the  backers  made  two  first  favourites  instead  of  one  for  the  next 
race,  but  both  were  beaten,  and  the  race  was  won  by  the  Mantilla 
filly,  against  whom  10  to  1  had  been  laid.  In  the  wretched  match 
already  noticed  a  shade  of  odds  was  laid  on  the  winner,  but  few 
people  cared  to  gamble  about  such  weeds,  and  for  the  Stud  Pro¬ 
duce  Stakes,  which  followed,  as  much  as  4  to  1  was  laid  on  Prince 
SoltykofFs  Counterfeit,  who  was  beaten  by  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
Damigella,  an  eleven-to-one  outsider.  Then  came  the  Selling 
Stakes.  On  Tuesday  Grey  Parrot  had  beaten  Menevia  at  even 
weights  over  five  furlongs,  so  as  they  were  now  to  meet  at  the 
same  weights  over  the  same  distance,  it  was  but  logical  that  Grey 
Parrot  should  be  made  a  strong  favourite.  Yet  Menevia,  against 
whom  12  to  1  had  been  laid,  won  by  a  length.  Lord  Cadogan 
brought  better  luck  to  the  backers  with  his  mare  Beatrice  in  the 
April  Handicap ;  but  the  Duke  of  Portland  dealt  them  a  deadly 
blow  in  the  next  and  last  race  of  the  day  by  winning  it  with 
Arcadian,  who  started  at  20  to  1. 


It  was  a  public  misfortune  that  Cora  should  have  been  prevented 
by  an  accident  I  rom  running  for  the.  One  Thousand  ;  there  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  field.  St.  Helena,  the  first  favourite,  is  a  bay  filly  by 
Hermit,  with  plenty  of  height  and  length,  great  depth  in  front, 
aud  poweriul  quarters,  but  rather  a  light  middle  piece,  and  one 
coarse-looking  hock.  She  won  four  races  and  was  beaten  twice 
last  season,  both  of  her  defeats  having  been  considered  almost  too 
bad  to  be  her  true  form.  Satchel,  by  Galopin,  had  beaten  Lonely 
and  Kingwood  for  the  Levant  Stakes  of  1,180/.  at  Goodwood,  and 
had  run  the  now  famous  Chopette  colt  to  a  neck ;  but  this  season 
she  had  been  unplaced  for  the  Crawfurd  Plate,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  good  judges  she  was  rather  too  narrow  in  her  frame. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Farewell,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Don¬ 
caster  out  of  Lily  Agnes,  had  won  a  race  last  season  and  been  un¬ 
placed  in  three.  She  is  well  shaped,  and  she  has  plenty  of  length 
and  muscle,  with  good  legs  and  feet.  Armida  had  lost  the  only 
race  for  which  she  ever  ran,  and  yet  she  was  second  favourite. 
Breakfast  had  won  one  race  and  lost  three,  and  Jane  had  won  one 
and  lost  eight.  Ierne  had  lost  every  race  for  which  she  had  ever 
started  ;  but  she  had  good  looks  to  recommend  her,  as  well  as 
good  breeding.  The  sixteen  fillies  got  away  on  very  equal  terms, 
and  Lady  Clarendon  and  Jane  made  the  running  during  the  early 
part  of  the  race.  Before  they  reached  the  T.Y.C.  winning-post 
Farewell  drew  up  to  the  quarters  of  the  leaders,  and  at  the 
Bushes  she  worked  her  way  to  the  front.  Coming  down  the 
hill,  several  of  the  fillies  fell  beaten  into  the  rear,  and  only  Fare¬ 
well,  St.  Helena,  Jane,  and  Satchel  were  left  in  the  race  as  they 
ran  into  the  Abingdon  Bottom.  On  the  opposite  hill,  St.  Helena 
made  her  effort,  but,  after  gaining  ground  for  a  stride  or  two, 
she  collapsed.  Farewell  was  now  leadiug,  and  Jane  was  some 
three  lengths  behind  her ;  but  there  was  practically  no  struggle, 
for  Farewell  ran  on  unchallenged,  and  won  the  race  without  diffi¬ 
culty  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  winner  is  not  entered 
for  the  Oaks,  but  she  is  engaged  in  the  St.  Leger.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  good  judges,  the  fillies  that  ran  for  the  One  Thousand 
were  a  very  moderate  lot. 

On  the  day  of  the  One  Thousand  the  backers  were  again  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  winner  of  that  race  started  at  20  to  1,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  the  favourites  were  beaten  in  every  instance 
throughout  the  day.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  First  Spring  Meeting 
was  a  somewhat  tame  affair,  aud  the  weather  w-as  far  from  genial. 
Still,  the  finish  for  the  Two  Thousand  was  most  sensational,  and 
although  the  race  for  the  One  Thousand  was  remarkably  poor,  the 
field  was  unusually  large.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  victory  in 
the  One  Thousand  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  Mr.  Brodrick 
Cloete’s  success  in  the  Two  Thousand  could  scarcely  be  grudged 
to  him,  as  he  had  lately  lost  Louisbourg,  for  whom  he  gave  4,000 
guineas  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale  a  year  ago. 

The  Chester  meeting  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  in¬ 
opportune  moment.  For  many  years  the  Wynnstay  party  for 
Chester  races  had  iucluded  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Turf,  and  now  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and,  most  of 
all,  North  Wales  were  in  too  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn  to  be  in  the  humour  for  racing.  But  racing  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  pure  matter  of  business,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  notice  it  in  that  light.  The  opening  day  brought  out  the 
first  of  Bend  Or’s  stock  that  has  run  in  public,  a  nice-looking  but 
unfurnished  colt  out  of  Windermere,  called  Kendal.  Tie  ran 
awkwardly,  but  when  once  Archer  had  persuaded  the  raw  colt  to 
set  his  head  straight  and  gallop,  he  showed  great  speed  and  woo 
his  race  bvT  a  length.  The  first  favourites  won  every  race  of  the 
day  ;  but  the  backers  had  a  little  pleasant  excitement  when  Diss, 
on  whom  they  had  laid  7  to  1,  only  won  the  Eaton  Plate  by  a 
neck  alter  a  desperate  struggle. 

Mere  pony  as  he  is,  Lonsdale,  by  Petrarch,  seemed  by  no  means 
over-weighted  at  6  st.  7  lbs.  for  the  Chester  Cup.  It  is  true  that 
his  two-year-old  career  had  been  far  from  a  succession  of  vic¬ 
tories  ;  but  he  had  won  four  races,  and,  owing  to  the  wonderful 
success  of  The  Bard,  the  stock  of  Petrarch  is  just  now  in  fashion. 
Small  horses,  again,  are  often  much  handier  in  rounding  awkward 
turns,  such  as  those  on  the  Iloodee,  than  large  ones.  The  day 
before  the  race  he  bolted  at  exercise  and  fell  over  the 
rails,  near  the  railway-bridge,  but  he  was  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  his  accident.  Merry  Prince  had  not  won 
a  race  for  nearly  two  years;  yet  he  had  run  second  twice  this 
season,  aud  7st.  3  lbs.  was  alight  weight  for  a  live-year-old  to  carry. 
Havock  had  won  the  Chester  Cup  last  year,  and  had  now  8  lbs. 
more  on  his  back ;  but  horses  that  run  well  round  the  Roodee  are 
always  dangerous  for  the  Chester  Cup.  Barrister  was  a  very  fair 
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plater,  handicapped  at  7st.  7  lbs.  Ilavock,  who  wore  a  hood  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ill-tempered  brute,  made  the 
running  at  a  strong  pace  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  he  retired, 
and  eventually  he  came  in  last.  When  he  gave  up  the  lead  it  was 
taken  by  Lonsdale,  who  held  it  to  the  distance.  There  he  was 
caught  by  Merry  Prince,  and  although  the  little  horse  struggled 
very  gamely,  Merry  Prince  got  the  best  of  it  and  won  by  a  length. 
It  was  a  very  fast  run  race,  and  the  stakes  were  more  valuable 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  The  honours  of  the  race 
rest  with  Lonsdale,  who  was  not  receiving  anything  approaching 
his  proper  allowance  from  Merry  Prince,  at  weight  for  age. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  VAN  II A  AXES'. 

THIS  year,  as  the  President  hinted  to  his  well-pleased  guests, 
the  Royal  Academy  has  surpassed  itself.  To  “  look  at  all 
things  as  they  are,  but  through  a  kind  of  glory,”  is  the  custom  oi 
after-dinner  orators ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  utterances 
across  the  Academy  tablecloth  were  in  strict  accordance  with  tra¬ 
dition.  He  spoke  of  the  present  exhibition  with  perfect  serious¬ 
ness  and  with  a  certain  honest  pride ;  and  he  was  right.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  R.A.  to  exhibit,  in  the  best  of  places,  a  choice 
of  eight  several  pictures;  and  at  Burlington  House  the  line  is 
graced  by  not  more  than  live  examples  of  the  rare  and  delicate  art 
of  Mr.  Calderon,  by  only  six  of  those  glowing  canvases  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Sidney  Cooper  glorious,  by  as  few  as  seven  new 
masterworks  signed  “  J.  R.  Herbert.”  Nor  is  this  all.  Less  than 
seven  thousand  pictures  were  returned  to  their  authors’  studios ; 
while  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  forty  artists  more  than  last  year 
are  honoured  by  admission  to  the  Altar  of  Sale.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  nothing  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of  bold  and  independent 
hanging.  Last  year,  as  we  all  remember  with  pride,  the  Royal 
Academicians  entered  their  protest  against  the  aims  and  tendencies 
of  foreign  art  by  skying  the  picture  of  an  intrusive  (if  distin¬ 
guished)  Belgian  painter — Wauters  the  name  of  him — and  reject¬ 
ing  outright  a  typical  canvas  by  a  man  named  Jules  Breton;  as 
in  the  brave  old  days  they  had  skied  a  choice  example  of  one 
Daubigny,  and  rejected  with  honourable  indignation  a  proposed 
exhibit  by  the  notorious  dauber  Corot.  This  year  their  principal 
care  has  been,  not  to  deliver  themselves  of  any  practical  criticism 
of  the  products  of  any  Continental  school,  but  to  show  off  home¬ 
made  art  to  the  best  advantage  by  a  learned  and  judicious  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  advantages  of  the  line  among  their  own  immortal 
inventions.  But,  if  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  their  dispraise,  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that  in  another  direction  they  have  done  nobly.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  among  intending  exhibitors  was  Mr.  Van 
HaaneD,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen’s  picture  was  one  of  the  six 
thousand  odd  hundreds  for  which  neither  the  jury  nor  the 
carpenters  could  possibly  find  room. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Van 
Hi  lanen’s  art.  Of  these  the  Royal  Academy,  as  becomes  a  society 
of  experts,  is  probably  able  to  judge,  and  to  give  reasons  for  the 
judgment.  It  will  be  enough  to  remark  that,  since  the  exhibition 
some  years  back  of  a  picture  of  the  pearl-stringers  at  Murano, 
Mr.  V  an  Haanen  has  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  English 
painter,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  we  know.  What  is  even 
more  to  the  purpose,  his  example  has  been  of  weight  with  the 
Academicians  themselves ;  so  that  one  painter,  who  won  his 
reputation  with  purely  English  work,  has  seen  fit  to  abandon 
his  old  ideals,  and  remodel,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  theory  and 
practice  of  art  on  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen’s  lines;  while  another,  by  a 
careful  aud  clever  imitation  of  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen's  subjects  and 
effects,  has  painted  himself  into  professional  repute  and  popu¬ 
lar  favour.  This  fact  it  is  which  makes  the  action  of  the  jury 
in  rejecting  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen's  work  so  honourable  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and 
British  art.  While  the  alien  artist  was  of  use  to  them,  they 
encouraged  his  presence  and  placed  his  work.  Having  mastered 
as  much  of  his  secret  as  they  may,  aud  protited  by  his  example 
as  far  as  their  capacity  of  profiting  permits,  they  show  him 
politely  to  the  door.  His  room  is  tilled  by  a  picture  of  purely 
native  origin  ;  and  to  a  painter  of  purely  English  extraction  is 
accorded  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the  favour  of  the  English 
dealer  which  lor  several  years  has  been  usurped  by  a  foreigner. 
Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that,  should  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen  tako  the 
hint  thus  offered  him,  and  refrain  from  further  competition  at 
Burlington  House,  his  influence  in  high  places  will  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  that  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  he  will  be  known 

as  “  the  man  who  imitates -  and  - ,”  even  as  now  these 

artists  are  sometimes  described  as  “  the  men  who  imitate  Van 
Ilaanen.”  Look  at  it  how  wo  will,  in  fact,  the  gain  is  a  national 
gain  ;  the  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  only  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen’s.  And 
this  is  one  of  several  reasons  why,  as  the  President  hinted  to  his 
well-pleased  guests,  the  Royal  Academy  may  this  year  bo  held  to 
have  surpassed  itself. 

There  are  people  so  ill-advised  as  to  regard  the  transaction  with 
extreme  disfavour,  and  to  hold  that  the  Royal  Academy,  having 
“  sucked  the  brains”  of  Mr.  Van  Ilaanen,  should  in  common 
decency  have  gone  on  exhibiting  his  work.  This  view  we  take  to 
be  utterly  false  and  wrong ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  nrtists’  corporation  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  sort  of  practical  reprisals.  That  Mr.  Von  Ilaanen's  J 


absence  will  be  a  source  of  disappointment  to  the  ignorant  public 
is  probable  enough.  But  there  is  (or  there  should  be)  comfort 
even  for  these.  Are  there  not  five  Calderons  P  are  there  not  six 
Coopers  ?  are  there  not  seven  Herberts  ? 


THE  REDUCTIOX  IX  THE  BAXK  RATE. 

SOME  of  our  daily  contemporaries  which  affect  sensationalism 
even  in  so  prosaic  a  matter  as  finance  are  telling  their  readers 
that  the  City  is  too  rich,  and  is  perplexed  what  to  do  with  its 
money.  We  need  hardly  say,  of  course,  that  the  fact  is  not  so. 
The  City  is  suffering  from  depression  just  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.  What  is  really  true  is  that  the  great  banks  are  in¬ 
commoded  by  more  deposits  than  they  can  employ — that  is  to  say, 
have  incurred  liabilities  in  the  hope  of  profiting  thereby,  and  are 
unable  to  do  so.  The  peculiarity  of  the  matter  is  that  a  similar 
state  of  things  exists  in  almost  all  the  great  financial  centres  of 
the  world.  The  Bank  of  England,  for  example,  holds  in  gold 
about  26^  millions  sterling,  and  the  Bank  of  France  holds  about 
43  millions  sterling ;  the  two  great  establishments,  that  is,  hold 
between  them  nearly  70  millions  sterling  in  gold.  In  France 
silver  is  legal  tender  as  much  as  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  France 
holds  in  silver  and  gold  about  84  millions  sterling ;  so  that  in 
actual  metal  having  the  legal  tender  character  the  Banks  of 
England  and  France  hold  nearly  110  millions  sterliug  at  the 
present  time.  Again,  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  York  hold 
in  coin  and  bullion  and  in  legal  tender  paper  nearly  30  millions 
sterling — an  almost  unprecedented  amount.  The  reserve  banks, 
therefore,  of  New  York,  Paris,  and  London  hold  between  them 
about  140  millions  sterling.  Furthermore,  the  Bank  of  England 
reserve  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities;  that  is  to  say, 
for  every  sovereign  for  which  the  Bank  is  liable  it  holds  un¬ 
employed  in  its  coffers  more  than  ten  shillings.  And  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Banks  of  New  York  hold  a  surplus  reserve  of  over 
1 1  millions  sterling — until  twelve  months  ago  an  entirely  unprece¬ 
dented  circumstance.  Before  the  panic  last  year,  indeed,  a  million 
sterling  was  considered  a  very  handsome  surplus  reserve  in  New 
Y’ork.  We  have,  then,  at  all  the  great  financial  centres  an  almost 
unheard  of  accumulation  of  unemployed  capital.  The  cause  of  the 
accumulation  is  the  depression  that  exists  all  over  the  world.  In 
times  of  active  and  prosperous  trade  every  one  engaged  in  business 
employs  to  the  fullest  extent  his  own  capital,  and  also  stretches 
his  credit  to  supplement  that  capital.  Orders  pour  in  upon  manu¬ 
facturers.  To  carry  these  out  they  employ  additional  workpeople, 
they  erect  new  machinery,  they  enlarge  their  premises.  And  in 
doing  all  this  they  need  to  employ  more  and  more  funds.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  an  active  manufacture  of  bills,  and  a  strong 
demand  for  loans  from  the  banks.  But  when  times  become  bad 
consumption  decreases,  orders  fall  off,  and  manufacturers  have  to 
diminish  their  outturn.  They  dismiss  some  of  their  workpeople, 
they  leave  part  of  their  machinery  idle,  perhaps  they  have  alto¬ 
gether  to  close  their  works,  or  to  run  the  works  upon  short  time. 
In  consequence  there  is  a  great  fallingoff  in  their  demand  for  loans 
and  discounts.  They  pay  off  where  they  are  able  the  loans  they 
have  obtained  from  the  banks,  they  do  not  renew  or  replace  the  bills 
that  have  been  running;  in  many  cases,  even,  they  do  not  find 
employment  for  the  whole  of  their  own  capital.  And  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  manufacturers  happens  more  or  less  with  every  body 
engaged  in  trade.  There  is  thus  a  very  great  falling  off  in  the 
amouut  of  capital  employed,  and,  consequently,  the  deposits  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  banks.  When,  as  has  happened  at  present,  there  is 
also  a  very  great  fall  in  prices  generally,  the  decrease  in  the  de¬ 
mand  foi  loans  and  discounts  becomes  still  more  marked.  When 
prices  fall,  the  same  amount  of  business  can  be  done  with  a 
smaller  capital.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  two  causes  are 
operating  to  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  employed;  firstly,  the 
volume  of  business  is  much  smaller  than  it  was ;  and,  secondly, 
prices  being  much  lower,  a  smaller  capital  in  proportion  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  smaller  amount  of  work. 

The  depression  in  trade  is  aggravated  by  the  successive  panics 
in  the  stock  markets  of  Paris,  New  Y’ork,  Amsterdam,  and 
elsewhere.  There  has  been  a  complete  collapse  of  speculation. 
Speculators  in  large  numbers  have  been  ruined,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  loans  for  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  world  has 
fallen  off  quite  as  much  as  the  demand  for  loans  and  discounts  in 
the  case  of  trade.  And  as  both  tradespeople  and  speculators  have 
diminished  their  demand  for  loanable  capital,  so  the  banks,  in  their 
turn,  are  less  ready  to  lend  and  discount  than  they  were.  Great 
numbers  of  their  customers  have  suffered  heavily  from  the  fall  in 
prices  that  has  occurred;  several  have  been  actually  ruined,  and 
they  have  strong  doubts  whether  many  more  will  be  able  to  tide 
over  the  crisis.  They  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  limit  the  accom¬ 
modation  they  give — in  other  words,  credit  has  received  a  great 
shock.  In  the  last  place,  the  fear  of  war  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  has  tended  to  accumulate  unemployed  money.  There 
was  an  apprehension  that  if  war  broke  out  the  stock  markets 
would  have  been  disturbed,  and  possibly  the  money  market  might 
in  conscquenco  have  been  affected.  In  nny  case  it  was  certain 
that  the  Governments  engaged  in  the  war  would  have  borrowed 
very  largely,  while  a  strong  demand  would  have  arisen  for  all  the 
matdriel  and  munitions  of  war.  The  trades  that  minister  to  peace 
naturally  would  have  been  depressed,  while  tho  trades  that 
minister  to  war  would  have  been  stimulated.  There  would  thus 
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have  been  a  transfer  of  capital  from  one  class  of  business  to 
another.  In  consequence  capitalists  have  been  desirous  to  keep 
their  capital  in  such  a  form  that  they  could  use  it  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  They  have  been  anxious  to  limit  their  risks  so  as  to  avoid 
disaster,  and  they  have  been  anxious  also  to  keep  their  capital  so 
that  they  could  avail  of  every  opportunity  to  realize  profits. 
British  traders  and  British  investors,  too,  have  no  doubt  been 
withdrawing  capital  employed  abroad.  Those  of  them,  for 
example,  who  had  money  employed  in  Russia  would  naturally, 
where  possible,  have  withdrawn  that  money  so  as  to  ensure  its 
safety.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  many  foreigners  remitted 
money  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of  safety.  If  once  war  broke 
out,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have  spread,  and  if  it  had  involved 
all  Europe  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  many  capitalists  on  the  Continent  re¬ 
mitted  capital  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of  safety.  One  other 
reason  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country  in  particular 
was  the  efforts  of  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  Russian  stocks.  Because  those  stocks  fell  so  heavily 
here  in  London,  a  panic  might  have  been  brought  on  in  Berlin, 
had  not  strenuous  efforts  been  made  to  keep  up  the  price  here, 
and,  in  order  to  do  that,  large  sums  of  gold  had  to  be  sent  hither 
for  the  purchase  of  Russian  stocks.  In  this  state  of  things  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  is  inevitable.  The  fall  was  arrested  as  long 
as  war  seemed  imminent,  because  with  war  new  demands  for 
money  would  arise  ;  but  now  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  seems 
assured  that  fall  cannot  be  postponed.  The  supply  of  loanable 
capital  being  larger  than  the  demand,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  that 
capital  must  decline.  Already  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  3^  per  cent,  to  3 
per  cent.,  and  on  Thursday  last  it  further  reduced  the  rate  to 
per  cent.,  and  on  Monday  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  followed 
with  a  reduction  of  its  rate  from  5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  In  the 
outside  market  here  in  London  the  fall  has  been  much  more 
marked.  This  week  the  rate  of  discount  for  three  months  Bank 
bills  has  declined  about  i|  per  cent.,  and  the  probability  is  that 
before  the  month  is  out  the  rate  will  have  fallen  to  1  per  cent. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  there  is  danger  that  rash  speculation 
may  spring  up.  It  is,  in  fact,  when  loanable  capital  is  very 
abundant  and  very  cheap  that  the  seeds  are  sown  of  crisis  and 
panic.  Unless  caution  is  exercised  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much 
unsound  business  will  now  be  engaged  in.  The  banks  all  over  the 
world,  as  we  have  been  explaining,  have  deposits  which  are  a 
charge  to  them,  and  which  they  are  anxious  to  employ  profitably. 
Trade  is  depressed,  and  there  is  no  speculation,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  witness  a  very  early  revival  of 
trade  if  matters  are  left  to  themselves.  The  exorbitant  deposits, 
then,  are  a  direct  loss,  instead  of  a  gain,  to  the  banks.  And  our 
own  banks  have  this  further  difficulty,  that  of  late,  in  adopting 
limited  liability,  they  have  been  increasing  their  capital.  Not 
only,  therefore,  do  they  require  to  earn  as  large  profits  as  they  did 
some  years  ago  in  order  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  they  require  to  earn  larger  profits.  But  with  so  little 
demand  for  loans  and  discounts  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  earn 
those  larger  profits.  Therefore  directors  and  managers  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  disappoint  shareholders  by  the  declaration 
of  lower  dividends,  and  that  is  a  result  which  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  them.  There  is,  then,  a  natural  temptation  to  emplov 
somewhat  recklessly  money  just  now  a  source  of  loss  to  them. 
Managers  will  listen  to  plausible  speculators  in  a  much  more 
complaisant  frame  of  mind  than  they  would  do  were  their  busi¬ 
ness  much  better  than  it  is  and  were  the  general  prospects  more 
promising.  On  the  other  hand,  speculators  will  be  equally  anxious 
to  recover  some  part  of  the  heavy  losses  they  have  suffered  during 
the  past  three  years.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  now  that 
peace  will  be  preserved  for  at  least  a  year  or  two.  With  very 
cheap  money  and  general  peace  it  may  be  hoped  that  prices  will 
rise.  Therefore  speculators  wdll  be  tempted  to  borrow,  just  as 
bankers  will  be  tempted  to  lend.  For  another  reason  bankers 
will  be  as  anxious  to  see  prices  rise  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Banks  hold  investments  of  various  kinds  either  in  their  own  name 
or  as  security  deposited  with  them  by  clients.  And  the  great 
capitalists  of  all  countries  and  of  all  kinds  will  in  their  turn  also 
bo  equally  anxious.  There  is,  then,  a  general  disposition  to  hope 
that  prices  will  rise  ;  a  general  willingness  to  co-operate  in  any¬ 
thing  that  will  tend  to  send  prices  up;  and,  consequently,  just 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  dangerous  business  is  likely  to  be 
set  on  foot.  Every  one  who  is  capable  of  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  City  is  aware  that,  not  only  does  the  disposition  exist, 
but  that  arrangements  are  already  being  made  for  manipulating 
a  further  rise.  Since  the  arrangement  between  this  country  and 
Russia  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable  and  a  quite  unjustified 
rise  in  prices,  and  yet  to  all  appearance  the  rise  will  be  carried 
still  further.  Again,  there  have  during  this  week  been  brought 
out  two  Colonial  Government  loans,  while  a  number  of  other 
loans  are  known  to  be  imminent,  and  issues  of  various  kinds 
— industrial  and  other — are  likewise  in  preparation.  We  have  all 
the  signs,  then,  of  an  attempt  to  organize  a  large  speculation 
for  the  rise ;  and  yet  in  the  economic  situation  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  speculation.  On  the  contrary,  the  prices  of  foreign 
Government  bonds  generally  are  too  high,  and  the  prices  of  indus¬ 
trial  securities  generally  are  high  enough.  That  trade  will  improve 
if  peace  is  maintained  is  to  be  expected,  though  improvement  is 
hardly  likely  until  after  the  general  elections;  but  that  even  with 
improvement  there  is  justification  for  a  considerable  rise  in  prices 
we  fail  to  see. 


MAX  OX. 

LTUIE  production  of  Manon  at  Drury  Lane  may,  on  the  whole, 
■f  be  pronounced  a  success,  and  certainly  a  great  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  re¬ 
ception  with  which  M.  Massenet's  work  met  on  the  first  night.  Of 
the  opera  itself  we  need  say  nothing  here,  having  noticed  it  at  some 
length  when  it  was  first  produced  in  Paris  ( Saturday  Review, 
February  2, 1884).  We  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  favourable 
opinion  which  we  then  formed  of  the  music,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  say  that,  taking  the  many  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Uarl  Rosa 
has  to  contend  into  consideration,  the  London  performance  is  a 
creditable  one.  We  must,  however,  protest  against  the  lament¬ 
able  feebleness  and  want  of  ordinary  care  of  the  chorus,  which 
was  distressing  throughout.  The  Manon  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze  is  a 
charming  performance  thoroughly  well  sung,  although  inferior  in 
acting  and  somewhat  lacking  in  understanding  of  the  character  if 
it  be  compared  to  that  of  Mme.  Heilbronn,  who  first  played  the 
part  in  Paris.  Mr.  Maas  is  a  rather  heavy  and  inefficient  Des 
Grieux,  and  Mr.  Ludwig  is  ludicrously  bad  in  Lescaut,  which  was 
one  of  M.  faskin’s  happiest  successes.  Of  the  other  characters  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  mount¬ 
ing  the  piece  ;  and,  when  a  little  more  care  and  finish  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  deservedly 
and  permanently  attractive. 


BISHOP  NULTY  AND  THE  POPE. 

rnilERE  are  some  people  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
J-  at  least  in  a  negative  sense,  that  their “  silence  is  golden,” 
though  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  their  “  speech  is 
silvern.”  And  we  are  afraid  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  must  be  reckoned  among  them,  only 
unfortunately  their  “  flashes  of  eloquent  silence  ”  are  apt  to  be 
few  and  far  between  ;  they  are  consumed  by  a  chrouic  im¬ 
patience  “to  talk  some,”  as  our  transatlantic  cousins  phrase  it, 
though  the  talking  is  usually  more  voluminous  than  lucid.  And 
even  when  the  interval  is  longer,  they  too  often  only  use  it  to 
“  think  the  more,”  with  a  kind  of  thinking  which  is  a  good  deal 
worse  than  “  an  idle  waste  of  thought.”  One  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  observed  the  other  day  that  “for  some  time  past  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  has  preserved  what  mav  be  called  an 
ominous  silence.”  Ilis  lordship  of  Meath  has  at  all  events  broken 
his  silence  to  some  purpose  now,  and  in  a  manner  which  plaiuly 
shows  that,  if  he  is  directly  and  formally  addressing  the  faithful 
of  his  diocese,  he  is  really  addressing,  or  rather  admonishing,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Pope ;  and  nobody  can  affect  to  be 
surprised  at  learning  that  the  attention  of  his  Holiness  has  been 
called  by  those  about  him  to  this  remarkable  but  not  over  respect¬ 
ful  admonition.  But  if  regarded  only  in  its  primary  and  official 
character,  as  a  pastoral,  the  document  appears  a  sufficiently 
startling  one.  These  pastorals,  be  it  remembered,  are  not 
merely  published,  or  delivered  at  a  clerical  Visitation,  like  the 
“Charge”  of  an  English  bishop;  they  are  read  out  during  the 
Sunday  mass  in  every  church  or  chapel  in  the  diocese,  so  that  all 
the  faithful  who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  guilt  of  mortal 
sin  by  "  ’  ’  ~  ----- 

obi' 


by  _“  neglecting  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  of 
igation,”  are  compelled  to  listen  to  them.  It  is  not  long  since 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  layman  felt  bound  on  this  grouud 
to  record  a  public  protest  against  the  Fenian  and  Socialistic  doc¬ 
trines  propounded  ex  cathedra  by  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Bagshawe 
of  Nottingham.  And  now  we  have  an  Irish  Catholic  prelate  in¬ 
structing  the  faithful  of  his  diocese  ex  cathedra  that,  if  the  Holy 
See — to  which  they  profess,  when  it  suits  their  convenience,  the 
most  devoted  allegiance — does  not  mend  its  ways,  and  beware  of 
taking  the  side  of  law  and  order  against  Irish  Fenianism,  Ireland 
will  have  to  separate  from  the  Holy  See.  The  document  fills  nearly 
two  columns  of  close  print  in  the  sympathetic  Freeman,  and  must 
have  occupied  a  good  half  hour  in  deliver}-.  When  the  late 
Cardinal  MacCabe  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  faithful  of  Dublin 
on  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  their  Queen,  half  the  congregation  at  the 
Cathedral  walked  out  in  the  middle ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  any  single  individual  in  any  congregation  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath  showed  himself  as  sensitive  about  hearing  a 
pastoral  on  the  duty  of  disloyalty  to  an  anti-Fenian  Pope.  And 
Dr.  Nulty’s  manifesto  derives  of  course  increased  significance  from 
the  time  of  its  issue.  The  Irish  Bishops  are  just  gone  off  to 
Rome,  whither  the  Pope  had  summoned  them,  and  they  took 
care  to  start  a  few  days  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  lauded  in 
Ireland,  so  that  none  of  them  might  be  present  at  the  levee 
held  at  Dublin  Castle.  A  sort  of  communique  indeed  has  appeared 
in  a  paper,  which  had  remarked  on  their  ostentatious  absence, 
to  the  eflect  that  “  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  is  vacant,” 
which  everybody  knew  already,  “  and  sixteen  of  the  Bishops  left 
Ireland  for  Rome,  on  the  Monday  before  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
arrival  ” — which  was  equally  notorious — “  in  accordance,”  it  is 
added,  “  with  arrangements  they  had  made  before  the  Royal  visit 
was  announced.”  Quite  so;  but  as  the  Pope  had  intimated  his 
willingness  that  their  appearance  in  Rome  should  be  deferred  on 
account  of  the  Royal  visit,  their  motive  for  fixing,  in  spite  of  him, 
“  the  Monday  before  the  Prince’s  arrival  ”  for  quitting  Ireland  is 
obvious  enough.  Qm  s’e.vcuse,  s' accuse,  and  a  golden  silence  would 
have  been  their  wisest  policy  here.  There  has  been  a  lively  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  question  whether  “  loyalty  is  a  duty,”  suggested 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  bishops  on  this  occasion,  in  one  of  the 
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English  Roman  Catholic  journals,  which  is  mainly,  though  not 
avowedly  or  absolutely  in  harmony  with  Hibernian  ideas,  several 
of  the  writers  professing  themselves  to  be  Irish  priests.  Its  general 
tone  may  he  fairly  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  of  one  of  their 
number,  that  “  there  is  certainly  at  least  one  kind  of  loyalty  which 
can  never  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  duty.  It  cannot  he  a 
dutv  to  forget  the  interests,  spiritual  or  material,  of  your  country 
or  of  the  people  you  were  horn  amongst,  and  if  an  exhibition  ot 
pseudo-loyalty  [such  as  attending  the  Prince  of  W  ales  s  leveej 
may  be  construed  in  a  sense  inimical  to  these,  then  this  kind  ot 
loyalty  had  better  he  avoided.”  So  evidently  the  bishops 
thought. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Dr.  Nulty’s  pastoral,  which  possesses 
one  merit  at  all  events  not  always  characteristic  of  his  country¬ 
men.  There  is  about  it  a  marvellous,  not  to  say  a  brutal,  frank¬ 
ness.  The  chief  pastor  of  Meath  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  his  language  fully  bears  out  a  story,  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  “  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  ”  who  wrote  the  other  day  to  the  Times,  but  which  seemed 
at  first  almost  incredible,  viz.  that  on  Cardinal  Cullen's  death,  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Pope  wished  to  make 
Cardinal  Howard  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  was  warned  by  “  the 
Maynooth  Bishops  ” — i.e.  the  Nationalist  or  Fenian  ones — that, 

“  if  he  did,  they  would  make  a  schism  from  Rome.”  Bishop  Nulty 
does  npt  of  course  say  openly  in  his  pastoral  that  he  and  his 
episcopal  brethren  “  will  make  a  schism,”  but  he  says — what 
comes  to  the  same  thing — that  there  will  be  a  schism  if  Rome 
does  not  take  more  pains  to  conciliate  the  Fenians ;  and  this 
only  proves  afresh — what  for  ourseives  we  never  doubted — that 
the  boasted  loyalty  of  Ireland  to  Catholicism  consists,  nine-tenths 
of  it,  in  disloyalty  to  England.  And  hence  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  is  reported  to  have  said  “  that  it  would  not  be  an 
unmixed  blessing  if  England  returned  to  the  faith,  for  then  Ireland 
would  at  once  turn  Protestant.”  But  his  mettlesome  lordship 
shall  speak  for  himself.  He  begins  by  observing  with  an  exquisite 
naivetd  that  “  the  obligations  and  duties  which  Irishmen  owe  to 
the  Holy  See  have  of  late  been  a  little  unsettled,  and  thrown  into  a 
state  of  painful  uncertainty  [by  the  Holy  See,  not  by  Irishmen], 
in  which  they  would  seem  apparently  to  clash  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country.”  And  he  hopes  some 
arrangement  will  he  arrived  at  which  “  may  define  and  settle 
with  clearness  and  certainty  all  that  the  Holy  See  expects  from 
us.”  That  means  of  course  that  the  Holy  See  must  learn  to  moderate 
its  expectations,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  which  it  “  defined  and 
settled  ”  pretty  plainly  in  the  Papal  Letter  of  May  II,  1883 — as 
e.g.  the  paramount  duty  of  abstaining  from  intimidation,  boycotting, 
murder,  and  abuse  of  high  personages — but  which  Irishmen  have 
not  considered  to  fall  within  the  range  of  “  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  they  owe  to  the  Holy  See,”  but  on  the  contrary  “  to  clash 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  country.”  But 
then,  as  the  bishop  rather  superfluously  reminds  us,  Irishmen  are 
not  as  other  men,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards  of 
morality.  Not  many  years  ago  a  leading  Irish  priest  at  Belfast 
amazed  an  English  layman  of  his  own  communion,  who  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  master  the  Irish  recension  of  the  decalogue,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  condonation,  if  not  instigation,  of 
murder  by  the  priesthood,  by  blandly  replying :  “  What  would 
you  have  then,  my  dear  Sir?  It  is  bard  to  be  evicted,  and  you 
can’t  expect  every  one  to  rise  to  the  standard  of  Christian  per¬ 
fection.”  Bishop  Nulty  is  evidently  of  the  same  mind,  and  holds 
that  a  “  standard  of  Christian  perfection  ”  which  bars  the  “  re¬ 
moval  ”  of  obnoxious  landlords  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  the 
average  Celt.  Irishmen,  he  adds,  “  are  notoriously  haughty,  and 
excessively  sensitive.  We” — for  he  does  not  disclaim  the  soft 
impeachment  for  himself — “  are  awfully  (sic)  impressionable  to 
insult,  contempt,  and  scorn ;  and  wo  look  out  impatiently  for 
opportunities  of  retaliation  and  vengeance  ” — and,  he  might  have 
added,  “we”  generally  contrive  to  find  them.  No  doubt  this 
little  habit  of  Celtic  saints  is  not  exactly  Evangelical,  but  que 
voulez-vous?  It  is  only  pretty  Fanny’s  way.  “  It  is  very  hard  lor 
the  Christian  feelings  of  charity,  mercy,  and  forgiveness  of  in¬ 
juries  to  make  head  against  paroxysms  of  passion  which  some¬ 
times  (?)  deprive  us  of  the  full  uee  of  reason,  and  which  render 
us  partially  delirious  and  demented.”  llabcmus  confitentem  reum. 
What  if  the  brutal  Saxon  had  dared  thus  to  brand  the  imma¬ 
culate  virtues  of  the  denizens  of  the  Isle  of  Saints  ? 

But  Dr.  Nulty  at  all  events  is  “awfully”  in  earnest.  lie  is 
speaking  not  only  ex  cathedra  but  ad  cathedram,  lie  is  address¬ 
ing  not  his  own  flock — who  hardly  required  a  pastoral  reminder 
from  their  bishop  of  the  extreme  dilliculty  of  cherishing  “  the 
Christian  feeliDgs  of  chnrity,  mercy,  and  forgiveness” — but  the 
Holy  See,  which  stands  much  iu  need  of  being  better  instructed 
as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  and  the  duty  of  taking  to  heart, 
before  it  is  too  late,  the  “  very  salutary,  as  well  as  very  unpleasant, 
warnings”  he  finds  it  neces-ary  to  impress  upon  it.  There  is  no 
“special  Providence  ”  or  “  divine  promise”  to  guarantee  nations 
any  more  than  individuals  from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the 
Church,  and  “  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  rashness” 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  to  provoke  such  an  encounter. 
Meanwhile,  if  Leo  XIII.  is  not  a  little  more  careful  what  he  is 
about  than  he  has  hitherto  shown  himself,  and  does  not 
resolve  for  the  futuro  “  to  believe  nothing  of  us  except  what 
we  tell  him  ourselves  through  the  bishops  that  will  represent 
us” — above  all  of  course  to  believe  nothing  he  hears  from  an 
heretical  Saxon  Government — he  will  certainly  “  drive  the  Irish 


nation  into  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  dogged  disobedience.”  It 
would  perhaps  b9  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  has  already  assumed 
that  amiable  attitude;  but  at  all  events  Leo  XIII.  has  received 
warning  that,  if  he  issues  any  more  Encyclicals  or  admonitions 
of  any  kind  against  the  judicious  employment  of  murder  and 
intimidation  for  national  interests,  “  the  consequences  that  might 
follow  God  only  knows.”  The  passage  especially  addressed,  so  to 
say,  ad  cathedram  Petri  runs  as  follows : — 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  experience  of  several  years  plainly  show  that, 
in  the  present  excited  and  suspicious  state  of  public  feeling,  grave  and 
dangerous  complications  and  misunderstandings  might  at  any  moment 
crop  up  between  the  Irish  nation  and  the  Holy  See  ;  and  no  one  could 
calculate  or  fix  a  limit  to  the  deplorable  consequences  that  might  result 
from  them.  In  the  excitement  inseparable  from  such  controversies  it  would 
be  easy  to  persuade  a  jealous  and  credulous  race  like  ours  that  the  Pope 
had  acted  on  erroneous  prejudices  or  one-sided  information.  Considering 
how  desperately  bent  the  nation  always  seems  to  be  to  secure  all  the  social 
and  political  ameliorations  of  its  condition  that  are  within  its  grasp,  a  fatal 
misconception  of  this  kind  would  be  quite  enough  to  drive  it  into  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  dogged  and  sullen  disobedience.  The  consequence  that  might  then 
follow  God  only  knows.  It  is  a  very  awful  fact  that  great  Catholic  nations 
like  France,  Kngland,  and  Scotland  have  practically  apostatized  from  the 
faith.  That  fact  is  surrounded  with  very  salutary,  as  well  as  with  very 
unpleasant  warnings.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Irish  nation  will  ever 
follow  their  fatal  example  ;  but  I  do  believe  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
criminal  rashness  to  expose  it  to  the  danger  or  temptation  of  danger.  I 
can  find  no  evidence  of  a  divine  promise  made  to  any  nation  any  more  than 
to  our  own  guaranteeing  to  it  the  indefensibility  of  its  faith  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Neither  can  I  see  any  solid  grounds  for  believing  in  a  special 
exceptional  Providence  which  would  save  Irish  multitudes  any  more  than 
Irish  individuals  from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  Church  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion,  either  in  retaliation  for  some  imaginable  interference 
with  their  political  freedom,  or  to  avenge  an  insult  or  an  affront  which 
they  had  rashly  assumed  had  been  offered  to  them  by  the  Holy  See. 

We  said  just  now  that  this  notable  pastoral  was  published  at  a 
peculiarly  critical  and  carefully  selected  moment,  just  as  the 
bishops  were  scuttling  out  of  Ireland  in  a  body  on  the  approach 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  its  shores.  But  there  was  a  further  reason 
for  choosing  this  particular  moment  “  to  speak  the  truth  in  love  ” 
to  his  Holiness.  The  See  of  Dublin  is  vacant,  aud  Dr.  AValsh, 
who  came  in  dignissimus  by  the  votes  of  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
diocesan  clergy  is  what  the  “  Irish  R.  C.  Priest  ’  who  wrote  to  the 
Times  calls  “  a  Maynooth  bishop,”  that  is  a  Nationalist ;  indeed 
he  is  the  President  of  Maj’nooth.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  floating  rumours  that  Mr.  Errington  was  instructed  to  remon¬ 
strate  against  his  appointment,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  is 
quite  certain  anyhow  that  the  Pope  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
place  such  a  firebrand  in  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  See  of  Ireland, 
though  a  natural  reluctance  to  oppose  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  clergy,  or  a  disagreeable  appreciation  of  the  “  very 
salutary,  as  well  as  very  unpleasant  warnings  ”  of  a  possible  or 
probable  schism  may  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  judgment.  The 
Times  of  Tuesday  last  quoted  a  telegram  from  the  French  Monde, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  such  matters,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  cut  the  knot  by  passing  over 
the  four  candidates  elected  at  Dublin,  and  recalling  Dr.  Moran — 
formerly  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  translated  thence  last  year  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Sydney  on  Dr.  Vaughan's  death — from  Australia, 
to  fill  the  vacant  primacy.  Dr.  Moran,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was 
once  coadjutor  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  he  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  “  Maynooth  ”  faction,  and  as  he  is  said  not  to  be  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success  at  Sydney,  where  indeed  an  Englishman  would 
be  more  in  place,  his  appointment  might — as  his  countrymen  say 
— “  kill  two  stones  with  one  bird.”  On  that  point  however  wo 
mu9t  await  further  information,  but  there  is  probably  some  ground 
for  the  rabid  lamentations  of  United  Ireland,  which  is  “  afraid  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  choice  of  the  Irish  bishops,  priests,  and 
people  has  been  set  aside,”  and  proceeds  to  denounce  this  “  great 
blow  struck  at  the  independence  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  and 
clergy.”  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  curious  to  know  what  sort  of 
reception  Dr.  Nulty  and  Dr.  Croke— par  nobile  fratrum  Fetii- 
anorum— met  at  the  Vatican.  The  latter  is  currently  reported, 
when  passing  through  London  the  other  day  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
to  have  gone  about  telling  everybody  that  Cardinal  Manning  en¬ 
tirely  agreed  with  him,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
spoken  with  a  certain  poetical  or  Hibernian  license.  The  sixth  is 
not  tho  only  Commandment  read  “with  a  difl'erence ”  in  the 
Irish  version  of  the  decalogue. 


SIIAKSPEARE  AT  OXFORD. 

OXFORD  has  been  a  long  time  about  it,  but  she  has  at  last 
produced  a  play.  Even  tho  great  Frederick  might  in  his 
less  cynical  moments  have  admitted  that  there  were  “  men  ”  in 
England  before  the  days  of  Pitt.  Similarly  it  will  not  bo  denied 
that  there  have  been  plays  in  Oxford  before  the  revival  of 
Henry  1 V.  But  as  by  a  “  man  ”  was  meant  something  more 
I  than  a  combination  of  the  atoms  necessary  to  satisfy  the  scientific 
i  demonstrator,  so  by  a  “  play  ”  wo  may  bo  allowed  to  denote  some- 
|  thing  more  than  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  rendering  possible 
I  the  production  of  a  Shakspearian  drama.  In  other  words,  tho 
I  representation  ot  Henry  IV.  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  establish- 
j  ment  of  a  dramatic  society  in  Oxford  which  possesses  all  the 
I  essential  elements  not  merely  of  temporary  success,  but  of  per¬ 
manent  endurance. 

In  things  dramatic  Oxford  bus  up  to  the  present,  as  even 
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Oxonians  must  grudgingly  and  reluctantly  admit,  been  clearly 
distanced  by  ber  sister  University.  Cambridge  lias  long  been 
able  to  boast  of  a  dramatic  club,  the  performances  of  which  are 
well  known,  despite  the  obvious  disadvantages  under  which  an 
exclusively  masculine  society  must  labour,  to  be  second  to  none  on 
the  amateur  stage.  More  than  this,  the  A.D.C.  has  proved  itself 
to  be  no  contemptible  nursery  for  the  professional  stage.  More 
than  one  of  our  popular  dramatists,  more  than  one  of  the  most 
rising  actors  on  the  London  stage,  graduated  upon  the  boards 
of  the  A.D.C.  That  club  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
historian  in  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  brilliant  members. 

As  yet  the  Oxford  Dramatic  Society  has  no  history  to  record. 
Should  it  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  second  Burnand, 
its  chronicles  may  some  day  be  written,  and  may  even  some  day 
be  read.  So  far  the  history  of  dramatic  art  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  heen  a  singularly  chequered  one. 

Not  to  draw  upon  the  almost  boundless  stores  of  the  excellent 
Anthony  Wood,  or  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  famous  Athena, 
we  may  glance  at  the  more  recent  efforts  to  obtain  for  play-acting 
a  place  among  the  legitimate  and  recognized  amusements,  if  not 
among  the  serious  studies  of  the  Universities. 

It  was  not  without  much  difficulty,  not  until  after  many  years 
of  wearisome  struggle,  that  the  A.D.C.  won  for  itself  a  recog¬ 
nized  position  at  Cambridge.  A  very  strong  and,  as  many  still 
think,  a  reasonable  prejudice  existed  against  the  recognition  of 
play-acting  by  the  University  authorities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
status  of  the  A.D.C.  is  secure,  and  Oxford  has  at  least  taken  the 
first  step  to  render  permanent  the  encouraging  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  in  a  small  direction. 

Twenty  years  ago  considerable  success  was  achieved  by  a 
Society  which  won  some  renown  under  the  title  of  the  “  Shooting 
Stars,”  but  the  fates  were  not  propitious,  the  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  were  ungenial,  and  the  “  Shooting  Stars  ”  vanished  into 
space.  From  time  to  time  performances  of  various  kinds,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  in  some  sense  dramatic,  were  given  in  hole-and-corner 
fashion.  Attendance  at  these  functions  was  not  only  subject  to 
serious  risks  of  a  proctorial  nature,  but  also,  owing  to  the  venue  of 
the  performances,  the  physical  discomfort,  not  to  say  danger,  of  the 
enthusiastic  votaries  was  extreme. 

But  with  the  advent  to  power  of  the  broad-minded  and  tolerant 
Vice-Chancellor  who  now  adorns  the  office,  happier  days  dawned 
for  the  drama  in  Oxford.  Even  before  his  accession  some  com¬ 
promise  had  been  effected  with  the  most  rigid  opponents  of  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  If  Shakspeare  was  excluded,  /Eschylus  was 
welcomed  even  by  the  most  fastidious.  The  success  of  the 
Agamemnon  was  from  the  first  unquestioned,  regarded  alike  from 
the  dramatic  and  from  the  archaeological  point  of  view.  The  idea 
was  taken  up,  and  even  improved  upon,  at  Cambridge.  The 
revival  of  the  Ajax  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Birds.  Both 
performances,  if  possibly  dramatically  inferior,  were  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  to  which  the  Agamemnon  made  no  pretence. 

Meanwhile  a  Vice-Chancellor  had  succeeded  at  Oxford  to 
whom  Shakspeare  adequately  performed  seemed  quite  as  innocent 
as,  perhaps  not  less  improving,  than  the  Greek  tragedians.  Some 
eighteen  months  ago,  thanks  to  the  benevolent  patronage  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol  and  the  consistent  encouragement  of  the  late 
Junior  Proctor,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  was  produced  with  a  very 
large  measure  of  success.  But  the  “  .Philotbespians,”  under  whose 
auspices  the  play  was  produced,  survived  but  a  little  while  their 
first  conspicuous  triumph.  The  basis  on  which  the  Club  was 
founded  seemed  to  many  to  be  too  narrow  and  unstable  to  promise 
any  permanent  results.  Upon  the  ashes  of  the  “Philotbespians” 
the  present  “  Dramatic  Society  ”  has  arisen. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  the  tentative  efforts 
made  during  the  last  few  years  to  secure  a  recognized  position  for 
the  drama  in  the  University. 

Of  the  merits,  and  also  of  the  defects,  of  the  present  revival 
of  Henry  1 V.  much  has  already  been  written.  The  selection  of 
the  play  was  distinctly  happy.  Doubtless  without  the  “jolly 
knight  ”  Henry  1 V.  would  never  command  the  popularity  it 
does  at  present ;  still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  play  which  depends 
for  success  less  upon  the  efforts  of  individual  performances  than 
upon  the  capabilities  and  management  of  the  troupe  at  large.  It 
is  in  the  excellence  of  the  ensemble  that  the  success  of  the  present 
revival  is  most  conspicuous.  It  might  seem  hardly  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  “  supers  ”  are  the  feature  of  the  entertainment. 
Still  it  would  be  no  less  ungenerous  than  unjust  not  to  notice  the 
real  merit  of  some  of  the  individual  performances.  There  is  no 
one  who  could  play  Hotspur  with  more  of  the  necessary  abandon 
than  Mr.  Bouchier.  Mr.  Gilbert  Coleridge  is  full  of  Falstaffian 
humour ;  and  rarely  have  we  seen  a  bit  of  more  genuine  comedy 
than  the  scene  between  the  two  carriers  as  played  by  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Lechmere  Stuart.  Prince  Hal  is  excellently  played  by 
Mr.  Mackinnon  ;  and  the  ladies’  parts  are  quite  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Lady  Edward  Spencer  Churchill  (who  sings  her  Welsh  song 
charmingly),  Mrs.  H.  G.  Woods,  and  Lady  St.  Leonards. 

The  appointments  are  admirable,  though  the  dresses  are  perhaps 
more  remarkable  for  rigidity  and  correctness  than  for  beauty.  The 
town-hall,  however,  is  a  miserable  home  for  so  goodly  a  show. 
Oxford  badly  wants  a  theatre,  and  all  true  well-wishers  of  the 
drama  must  wish  speedy  success  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Courtney 
and  Mr.  George  Loveday  to  procure  it. 

Henry  1 V.  is  not  an  easy  play  to  present,  but  the  Oxonians 
have  achieved  a  distinct  and  well-merited  success.  As  the 


first  effort  of  a  newly-formed  Society  founded  to  give  con¬ 
tinuity  and  permanence  to  dramatic  art  in  Oxford  it  must  be 
warmly  welcomed — even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Universitv 
itself.  J 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES, 
in. 

HIS  year  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  sends  but  one  work  to  the 
J-  Academy.  “  Chivalry  ”  (53)  has  a  typical  significance,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  verges  on  allegory;  while  the  incident 
portrayed  may  be  accepted  as  an  actual  episode  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  the  artist’s  aim  has  been  to  give  an  ideal  presentment  of 
chivalry  in  the  abstract,  invested  with  the  atmosphere  and  colour  of 
romance.  Here  are  the  three  typical  figures  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ; 
the  perfect  and  valorous  Calidore  or  Percival,  the  distressed  lady, 
and  the  recreant  knight.  In  the  foreground,  the  lady  bound  to  a 
tree  turns  her  yearning  gaze  towards  her  deliverer,  who  with  his 
foot  on  his  prostrate  loe  is  sheathing  his  victorious  sword.  He 
stands  between  her  and  the  glowing  sunset ;  the  woodland  is 
pervaded  by  a  warm  golden-green  light,  which  touches  the  lady’s 
dishevelled  hair  and  rich  robes.  That  the  conception  is  poetic 
will  not  be  denied,  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
execution.  Passing  to  the  adjoining  room,  we  come  to  Mr. 
H.  T.  Wells’s  “Quarrymen  of  Purbeck  ”  (120),  where  a  strong 
effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  the  white  stone  and  dusty,  sun¬ 
burnt  quarrymen  is  attained  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  truth  in 
other  directions.  Close  by  is  one  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper’s  many 
essays  in  landscape,  “  The  Halt  of  the  Drove  ”  (101),  with  cattle 
scarcely  less  inane  than  the  lakes  and  mountains.  In  “  The 
b  alien  Oak  ”  (159)  we  have  another  landscape,  equally  dead  and 
dismal,  with  the  depressing  technique  of  a  bad  coloured  print. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess's  “  Una  Limosnita  por  el  Amor  de  Dios”  (106) 
is  quite  the  average  Briton’s  notion  of  Spain  and  the  ways  of 
Spain,  with  everything  racy  of  the  people  and  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  sun  dexterously  eliminated.  In  the  same  gallery  is 
Mr.  ^  icat  Coles’s  “  Iffiey  Mill  ”  (135),  one  of  the  artist’s  series  of 
Thames  transcripts.  In  the  agitated  poplars  and  in  the  sky  there 
is  a  good  effect  of  sudden  breeze,  in  which  the  neighbouring  foliage 
and  the  river  have  no  share.  The  artist’s  other  contribution, 
“  Sinodun  Hill  ”  (186),  is  in  his  most  popular  style,  very  pretty 
and  pleasing  with  its  monotone  of  golden  haze.  In  Mr.  J.  0.  Hook’s 
delightful  rural  landscape  “  The  Stream  ”  (140)  the  Chantry  Gallery 
at  South  Kensington  receives  an  addition  to  its  vitality  and 
strength  it  much  needed.  We  prefer  the  sea-piece  already  noticed, 
but  the  Chantry  collection  includes  at  least  one  good  marine 
composition,  and  “  The  Stream  ”  is  singularly  representative  of 
Mr.  Hook  s  powers.  Between  Mr.  Hook’s  two  masterpieces  is 
Mr.  Leslie’s  “  The  Language  of  Flowers”  (141),  an  unfortunate 
position  for  the  picture.  The  trite  subject  is  most  tamely  illus¬ 
trated  ;  its  insipidity  and  its  feebleness  of  execution  are  beyond 
contention.  Mr.  Leslie  is  equally  unhappy  in  his  other  con¬ 
tribution,  “  Whispering  Leaves  ”  (288),  which  is  incredibly  flat 
and  weak.  The  late  Mr.  Ansdell’s  “  Off'  for  the  Moors  ”(155)  may 
be  noted  for  the  excellent  painting  of  the  dogs,  particularly  of  the 
two  collies. 

This  year  the  President  sends  no  work  of  the  first  importance, 
being  engaged  on  great  designs  elsewhere.  The  beautiful  frieze 
“  Music  ”  (344)  we  have  previously  noticed.  It  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  sustain  the  artist’s  reputation.  The  sense  of  its  grace  and  suavity, 
of  repose  and  harmonious  unity,  grows  with  increased  contemplation. 
Immediately  below  is  one  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  most  sumptuous 
and  accomplished  studies,  “  Phoebe  ”  (346),  the  head  of  a  lady 
seated  in  a  red-backed  chair,  wearing  a  green  velvet  hat,  beneath 
which  escapes  her  warm  auburn  hair.  ’The  soft  and  creamy  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  flesh  is  partly  shaded  by  the  hat  and  feather,  and  has 
unusual  potency  and  character  and  warmth.  In  another  study, 
surely  a  portrait  (194),  the  waxy  tones  of  the  flesh,  combined  with 
the  cold  blue  of  the  drapery,  produce  a  pallid  and  chilling  effect 
somewhat  repelling.  Mr.  Frith  forsakes  the  paths  of  literature,  in 
which  last  year  he  showed  reviving  animation,  and  attempts  his¬ 
tory  in  “  John  Knox  at  Ilolyrood  ”  (195).  It  professes  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Reformer  reproving  the  levity  of  a  number  of  ladies  and 
courtiers  engaged  in  the  worldly  pastime  of  “  Kiss  in  the  ring 
John  Knox  stands  by  the  door  in  a  theatrical  attitude,  while  at 
the  extremity  of  the  room  the  Queen  is  shown,  in  a  smaller 
room  or  closet,  with  a  raging  and  weeping  countenance.  The 
picture  is  astonishingly  little  and  ineffective.  The  figures  have  the 
character  and  force  of  marionettes,  and  the  work  might  pass  as  re¬ 
presenting  suburban  theatricals  by  the  dullest  amateurs.  It  lacks 
even  life  enough  to  be  a  burlesque  of  history,  though  it  is  a 
very  successful  degradation  of  it.  Near  this  surprising  work  are 
several  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  Academy— Mr.  F.  Holl’s 
“  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  ”  (219)  and  “  The  Earl  of  Dufferin  ” 
(21 1),  and  “  Miss  Laura  Gurney  ”  (201),  the  only  contribution  of 
Mr.  Watts.  The  two  former  are  remarkable  examples  of  the 
artist’s  sobriety  and  solidity,  strength  and  breadth  of  handling, 
and  simple  directness  of  method.  The  latter  we  reserve  for 
notice  with  the  Grosvenor  portrait  which  should  be  its  companion. 
The  force  and  vitality  of  Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
as  “  Hamlet  ”  (203)  are  so  marvellous  that  we  are  almost  led  to 
believe  in  its  stage  counterfeit,  and  to  question  whether  it  is 
not  Hamlet  as  “  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.”  Mr.  Hook’s  landscape 
“  The  Close  of  Day  ”  (202)  deals  with  a  problem  that  has  long 
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baffled  landscape  painters.  The  sun  is  partially  shrouded  by  hazy 
cirro-stratus,  the  air  and  sea-line  beneath  are  bright  and  warm, 
while  a  range  of  rocky  coast  and  uplands  are  illuminated  through 
this  vaporous  eclipse  with  a  broad  and  beamless  radiance.  The 
charm  of  the  work  lies  in  its  successful  rendering  of  this 
atmospheric  phenomenon  and  the  profound  insight  of  the  artist’s 
study.  “Yo,  heave,  ho”  (270),  a  party  of  fisherfolk  hauling  a 
boat  ashore,  is  another  fresh  and  vigorous  work  by  Mr.  Hook. 
We  pass  gladly  from  Mr.  Long’s  vapid  brown  studies,  the 
“  Iras”  (149),  the  “  Gunga  ”  (100),  to  his  sole  attempt  at  a 
picture,  “Love’s  Labour  Lost”  (226).  It  is  no  illustration  of 
Shakspearian  or  other  comedy.  It  is  conceived  in  Mr.  Long's 
dullest  and  most  pretentious  style.  A  fair  inmate  of  the  harem  is 
the  object  of  her  attendants’  entertainment ;  they  ply  her  with 
toys  and  gewgaws  in  a  lax  and  miserably  inept  fashion.  Even 
Mr.  Long  has  never  given  to  the  human  form  divine  so  perfectly, 
so  indisputably,  the  appearance  of  bloodless,  breathless,  soulless 
imbecility — a  stuffed  and  flawless  nonentity.  His  work  fully 
evokes  the  ennui  he  depicts  with  such  fervid  sympathy.  It  is 
almost  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Herbert's  animated  landscape  close 
by,  “  The  Sheepfold”  (220),  with  its  lively  lion  and  hump-backed 
lioness  and  its  prodigious  sheep  (of  pure  Syrian  breed).  This,  at 
least,  is  inspired  with  a  sort  of  galvanized  life,  whereas  Mr. 
Long's  figures  have  not  even  a  spasmodic  vitality. 

Mr.  Poynter's  chief  work  this  year  is  his  “  Diadumene  ”  (322), 
a  nude  life-size  figure  standing  above  a  bath,  whose  waters  serve 
as  a  mirror  while  she  binds  her  bright  hair.  The  accessories  of  the 
domed  recess,  at  whose  entrance  she  stands,  are  elaborated  with 
great  art,  the  background  of  inlaid  marbles  forming  a  telling  relief 
to  the  figure.  The  type  of  the  latter  betrays  no  ideal  selection  of 
forms,  but  is  obviously  a  veracious  and  uncompromising  study 
from  the  life,  excellent  in  drawing  and  modelling,  with  admirable 
firmness  of  flesh  and  truth  of  texture.  Mr.  Calderon’s  “  Andromeda  ” 
(294)  is  a  fine  example  of  how  not  to  paint  the  nude,  and  is 
perhaps  thoughtfully  provided  for  this  exhibition  to  assist  the 
training  of  the  young.  It  effects  more  than  this,  for  it  supplies  a 
perfect  instance  of  the  profanation  of  a  noble  theme.  The  figure 
expresses  no  rapture,  no  apprehension,  no  emotion  whatever,  save  a 
passing  vulgar  pleasure ;  the  painting  of  the  flesh  vies,  in  truth  and 
technique,  with  thatof  Mr.  Long.  No  wind  out  of  heaven  has  arranged 
with  studious  care  the  mass  of  brown  hair  spread  about  the  rock, 
any  more  than  it  has  churned  the  fleckless  ultramarine  sea  into 
superabundant  whitewash  at  her  feet.  The  picture  teems  with  I 
stupendous  falsities,  and  is  touched  with  the  very  spirit  of  vul¬ 
garity.  In  the  same  gallery  is  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  “  Vm  Victis  ” 
(231),  a  work  whose  force  is  more  easily  felt  than  its  truth  deter¬ 
mined.  People  do  not  often  get  the  chance  of  seeing  an  eagle 
and  a  wolf  contending  for  a  lamb,  save  in  the  collections  of 
naturalists  in  dumb  show.  There  is  plenty  of  energy  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  Mr.  Riviere’s  work,  plenty  of  dexterity  and  verve  in  the 
execution;  but  it  is  not  particularly  moving.  Near  at  hand 
is  Mr.  Pettie’s  best  work  this  year,  a  brilliant  and  vivacious 
study  in  genre  entitled  “  Challenged  ”  (239).  A  young  gallant 
has  just  risen  from  bed  to  receive  a  challenge,  the  result  of  last 
night’s  indiscretion,  perhaps.  The  bearer  is  striding  through  the 
chamber  door,  and  the  bewildered  youth,  with  his  hand  to  his 
head,  is  racking  his  brain  for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance. 
About  the  floor  are  scattered  his  clothes,  watch,  and  cane.  The 
story  is  told  with  vivid  truth  and  completeness,  though  the  slight 
figure  of  the  young  man  with  his  unearthly  pallor  is  almost 
ghastly  in  the  force  and  distinction  of  its  projection.  Mr.  Pettie’s 
two  scenes  from  The  School  for  Scandal  are  much  less  effective. 
“Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle”  (868)  depicts  the  immortal  first 
scene  in  which  the  lady  scores  an  easy  victory,  but  neither  of  the 
pair  has  any  special  character.  In  “  Charles  Surface  sells  his 
Ancestors”  (812)  the  presentment  of  the  familiar  scene  is  not  very 
vivacious,  though  the  Charles  Surface  is  a  capital  figure. 

Mr.  John  Collier's  “  Circe  ”  (810)  hangs  near  the  last-mentioned 
work.  In  this  beautiful  picture  the  subject  is  treated  from 
a  new  aspect.  As  with  the  well-worn  subject  of  Orpheus  aud 
the  beasts  “sequacious  of  the  lyre,”  so  it  has  been  with  Circe, 
the  animals  have  generally  been  the  chief  attraction  with  artists. 
In  Mr.  Collier's  painting  the  Enchantress  is  central  in  the  com¬ 
position.  In  the  foreground  of  a  forest,  she  is  seated  on  the 
grass,  her  nude  form  slightly  reclined  against  a  couchant  tiger, 
across  whose  body  one  arm  is  thrown.  Her  back  is  towards 
us,  and  her  face  is  turned  aside  as  she  watches  the  ocelot 
that  fawns  at  her  feet.  Beyond,  and  under  the  forest  boughs, 
are  a  puma  and  boars,  also  under  the  Circean  spell.  Mr. 
Collier’s  Circe  is  not  the  “vulture-witch  that  never  heard  of 
mercy,”  full  of  spite  and  venom  and  deceit.  The  figure  has 
superb  grace  and  dignity,  the  modelling  is  exceedingly  fine,  the 
flesh  very  firmly  painted.  The  languorous  ease  of  the  pose  and 
the  voluptuous  beauty  of  the  figure  very  happily  suggest  the 
power  that  is  but  latent.  The  seductive  charm,  with  its  dalliance 
and  dangers,  is  not  active;  but  the  nature  of  its  enticement  is 
indicated.  The  wild  beasts  are  fully  under  its  influence,  and  the 
figure  of  Circe,  with  all  its  frank  and  lovely  character,  is 
potent  with  sovereignty.  In  harmonious  suavity  of  tone  the 
group  is  strikingly  beautiful.  Altogether,  we  think  Mr.  Collier 
has  painted  nothing  so  fine  in  conception, so  fresh  and  imaginative, 
as  this  masterpiece.  It  is  certainly  among  the  few  works  that 
make  the  present  exhibition  notable.  Among  other  paintings  of 
rare  quality  we  must  mention  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse’s  “  St. 
Eulalia  ”  (503)  and  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  “A  Fish  Sale  on  a 
Cornish  lieach”  (1092),  a  wonderful  sea-piece  by  Mr.  Henry 


Moore,  “  The  Newhaven  Packet  ”  (533),  and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s 
works,  notice  of  which  we  reserve.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
year's  Academy  exhibition,  with  all  that  is  ugly  and  repellent  in 
it,  repays  the  fullest  investigation. 


WHERE  WAS  THE  JOKE  ? 

( A  next-morning  Soliloquy  by  Lord  Hartington.') 

«  T  AUGHTER,”  “  Laughter  “  Cheers  and 
laughter,” 

“  ‘  Hear  ’  from  Mr.  Healy.”  Yes  ! 

Good  !  but  what  the  House  was  after, 

’Pon  my  life  I  couldn't  guess. 

In  the  plain  unvarnished  story 
’Twas  my  duty  to  unroll 
What  was  there  that  Whig  and  Tory 
Found  so  exquisitely  droll  ? 

Let  me  read  my  statement  over, 

When,  perchance,  I  may  begin, 
Late-enlightened,  to  discover 

Where  the  laughter  should  come  in. 

Let  me  see : — “  Our  railway-making 
We  shall  stop  in  the  Soudan. 

(Laughter.)”  Yes;  that  set  them  shaking, 

That  was  where  the  mirth  began. 

“  Wolseley  says,  and  I  repeat  it, 

That  we  cannot,  he’s  afraid, 

Manage  either  to  complete  it 
Or  to  hold  the  part  we’ve  made.” 

(Here,  again,  explodes  a  chuckle; 

Why,  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  ! 

But  to  work  once  more  I  buckle, 

Onward  with  my  story  go.) 

'•'Scarce  could  we,  ’tis  our  deduction, 

Lay  this  line  by  fighting  hard  ; 

And  'twould  after  its  construction 
Need  an  army  for  its  guard. 

“  Hence  we  don’t  intend  to  make  it.” 

(Here,  b}’  Jove  !  they  laughed  anew ; 

But  I  thought  it  best  to  take  it 
Coolly,  and  my  tale  pursue.) 

“  Still  we,  since  this  operation 
Has  involved  a  heavy  cost, 

Feel  a  slight  disinclination 
To  regard  the  whole  as  lost, 

“And  suspend  our  judgment  whether 
Private  civilizers  can’t 
Start  a  Co.,  and  club  together 
For  the  rolling-stock  and  plant.” 

Here  they  roared  !  But  why,  in  thunder? 

That  is  what  I  can’t  divine. 

What  is  there  absurd,  I  wonder, 

In  a  Souakim-Berber  line  ? 

There  are  tribes  who  might  attack  it, 

Root  its  sleepers  up  amain, 

Dust  the  engine-driver's  jacket, 

Spear  the  stoker,  snag  the  train. 

What  of  that ;  if  in  the  distance, 

Where  more  high-class  Arabs  range, 

All  these  symptoms  of  resistance 
Into  marks  of  welcome  change  ? 

There,  by  friendlies  safe  surrounded, 

Soon  shall  fade  from  every  mind 
Memories  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 

Thoughts  of  severed  rails  behind. 

There  will  men  discuss  the  traffic 
That  deforms  that  sunny  clime, 

While  in  language  stern  and  graphic 
Travellers  will  denounce  its  crime, 

Taking  train,  as  evening  settles 
O’er  the  wild  and  ends  their  talk, 

Back  to  where  the  uprooted  metals 
Cause  them  to  alight  and  walk. 

What  is  here  for  grin  and  snigger 
At  a  Government  that  tries 
To  reclaim  the  Nubian  nigger 
By — commercial  enterprise  ? 

We  will  not  desist  from  hoping 
To  behold — in  time  at  least — 

Civilization’s  daybreak  coping 
With  the  darkness  of  the  East; 

When,  with  Osman  Digna  “  placing  ” 

Shares  among  his  savage  horde, 

And  the  worthy  Mahdi  gracing 
The  Directors’  weekly  board, 

We  shall  see  the  lances  lying 
Rusted  in  the  desert  ways, 

And  the  desert  people  vying 
In  a  race  for  “  Berber  As.” 
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AX  OLD-FASHIOXED  JOURNEY.* 

PEOPLE  who  are  rather  weary  of  books  of  travel  may  hail  Mr. 

Hissey's  volume  wiih  delight.  Mr.  Hissey  is  no  ordinary 
traveller,  and  he  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  discoverer.  If  it 
had  been  his  lot  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Livingstone  in  equatorial  Africa 
it  would  never  have  been  as  a  poor  pedestrian,  but  high  ou  the  box 
of  a  mail  phaeton,  behind  what  the  French  call  two  high-steppers. 
The  phaeton  in  Mr.  Hissey’s  book  is  even  more  important  than  in 
Mr.  Black’s  novel.  We  cannot  dissociate  Mr.  Hissey  and  the 
phaeton,  any  more  than  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a  divided 
centaur.  So  long  as  he  is  on  the  road  and  directing  his  “  steeds 
Mr.  Hissey's  tone  is  irreproachable,  his  style  moral  and  austere,  if 
a  little  colloquial ;  when  he  forsakes  the  phaeton  he  becomes  de¬ 
pressing  and  rambling,  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  banished  lord 
cr  exiled  monarch.  He  is  not  free  from  errors  that  are  common 
to  the  majority  of  travellers.  He  assumes  too  easily  that  the  land 
he  explores  is  an  undiscovered  country,  and  he  writes  with  a 
cheerful  conviction  that  he  is  in  some  sense  a  pioneer.  He  is  a 
trifle  scornful  of  those  who  walk  or  use  railroads,  and  his  measure 
of  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  is  somewhat  narrow.  There 
is  an  old  apologue  entitled  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  that  teaches  a 
valuable  lesson.  Mr.  Hissey  enacts  the  part  of  Eyes  with  so  lofty 
a  sense  of  superiority  that  he  seems  unwilling  to  credit  No  Eyes 
with  the  limited  vision  accorded  him  in  the  fable.  If,  however, 
the  reader  can  deliver  himself  to  Mr.  Hissey’s  guidance  as  a  little 
child,  if  he  can  make  of  his  memory  a  tabula  rasa,  forget  he  ever 
was  an  inhabitant  of  England  or  W ales,  and  possess  the  ignorance 
of  babyhood,  he  will  not  weary  of  the  phaeton  or  its  driver.  Let 
him  not  be  distressed  by  dim  suggestions  that  he  has  before  now 
travelled  the  same  road',  slept  in  the  inn,  inspected  the  abbey, 
climbed  the  mountain,  fished  the  lake,  and  heard  the  identical 
platitudes  which  his  guide  pours  forth.  He  must  be  content  to 
imagine  himself  in  Wonderland,  and  thus  only  can  he  enjoy  a 
moving  and  adventurous  voyage. 

Mr.  Hissey  started  from  South  Kensington  “  in  a  well-built 
phaeton,”  and  travelled  westward  through  Wales,  returning  by 
the  Midlands  after  a  three  months’  drive.  From  start  to  finish 
his  career  was  an  almost  unbroken  triumph,  such  as  might  have 
turned  the  head  of  a  less  experienced  whip.  He  came  as  a  boon  and 
a  blessing  to  many  an  old  roadside  inn,  and  when  he  departed  the 
valedictions  of  fatherly  landlords  and  motherly  landladies  were 
sweet  in  his  ears.  He  carried  a  horn  of  excellent  quality,  one 
blast  of  which  sufficed  to  animate  a  deserted  hostelry,  till,  with 
magic  celerity,  it  brought  the  heated  ostler,  or  trim  chambermaid, 
or  jolly,  apologetic  landlord,  to  render  homage.  What  could  be 
more  delightful  or  romantic  P  The  fame  of  that  dread  horn  went 
before  the  travellers,  the  glory  of  the  phaeton  lingered  after,  and 
perchance  still  lingers.  If  the  horn  was  no  common  horn,  the 
phaeton  was  no  vulgar  vehicle.  Gates  flew  open,  crooked  ways 
became  straight,  and  even  chance  acquaintanceships  “  ripened 
into  true  friendship  ”  by  reason  of  the  influential  phaeton.  “  We 
found  a  carriage  acted  as  a  certain  passport  of  respectability 
wherever  we  went,”  and  many  a  scene  of  enchantment  which  “  the 
general  public  ”  may  never  hope  to  see  was  revealed  to  Mr.  Hissey. 
A  sad  fate  befell  the  magic  horn,  for  it  was  stolen  at  Builth,  as  if 
to  illustrate  Taffy's  proverbial  weakness.  It  was  not  long  before 
a  successor  was  found,  a  useful,  if  less  brilliant  instrument, 
that  aroused  more  ostlers  and  mountain  echoes  than  we  can 
enumerate. 

“  Oh  !  driving  across  country,  and  that  country  England,  is  a 
pleasant  thing  indeed.”  Delightful  indeed,  save  for  some  few 
checks  experienced  in  Wales,  where  Mr.  Hissey  made  a  terrible 
pother  about  the  names  of  villages.  Like  other  travellers,  he  finds 
Welsh  names  very  hard  to  pronounce,  he  betrays  quite  a  cockney 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  prefixes,  and  indulges  in  some  bold 
philological  guesses.  He  discovered  a  lake  which  he  calls  Tal-y- 
lynn,  and  cites  his  map  for  authority.  Beddgelert,  he  remarks, 
“  is  the  grave  of  Gelert,  bedd  being  the  restful  Welsh  for  the 
tomb.”  As  Mr.  Hissey,  when  describing  his  drive  up  the  Wye 
valley,  does  not  disdain  to  speak  of  his  “  Wyeward  journeyings,” 
his  derivation  of  Beddgelert  may  conceal  a  playful  conceit  despite 
its  gravity.  At  Beddgelert  our  traveller  fell  among  artists,  and 
being  an  artist  himself,  as  well  as  a  dweller  in  South  Kensington, 
he  breaks  forth  rapturously,  “  What  a  delightful  gift  to  be  able  to 
sketch  is !  Every  child  should  be  taught  drawing,  and  afterwards 
painting,  as  certainly  as  he  or  she  is  instructed  to  write.”  This 
appalling  notion  is  already  being  too  nearly  carried  out  in  music — 
and  a  delightful  gift  to  be  able  to  play  is— as  long-suffering 
humanity  can  testify.  Very  charming  is  Mr.  Hissey’s  simple  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  ignorance  of  English  among  the  Welsh  peasantry ; 

we  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  foreign  country  or  better, 
perhaps,  for  no  one  about  in  this  far-off  and  secluded  hamlet 
( Pennant)  could  speak  any  English  (and  this  in  the  nineteenth 
century)  !  ”  Near  the  “  Conway  Falls  Inn  ”  Mr.  Ilissey  met  with 
a  sad  rebuff  from  a  girl,  who  stood  knitting  by  a  small  wicket,  to 
whom  Mr.  Hissey  off  ered  sixpence  as  toll.  The  girl,  who  had  evidently 
not  seen  the  phaeton,  found  the  douceur  insufficient,  and  said  so; 
whereupon,  says  Mr.  Hissey,  “  we  were  so  annoyed  at  the  cool 
veply  that  we  told  her  to  give  us  back  the  sixpence.”  All  intelli- 

*  An  Old-Fashioned  Journey.  By  James  John  Hissey.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 


gent  admirers  of  the  Welsh  character  will  not  share  in  Mr. 
Hissey's  surprise  that  “  she  stuck  to  the  money.”  After  thi3 
contretemps  we  are  quite  prepared  for  Mr.  Hissey’s  ingenuous  con¬ 
fession,  “  The  Conway  Falls  disappointed  us,  but  they  were  the 
only  falls  in  Wales  that  did  so.” 

All  that  is  fresh  and  picturesque  in  this  entertaining  book 
is  due  to  Mr.  Hissey’s  free,  colloquial  style,  and  the  absence 
of  the  least  pretence  to  literary  craft.  His  “Journey”  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  ordinary  guide-books, 
as  a  few  choice,  reflective  passages  will  suffice  to  show.  The 
following  estimate  of  Edward  I.  is  not  unjust,  but  it  leaves  us 
in  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hissey  considers  that 
monarch  alive  or  dead  : — “  Edward  I.  was  a  great  strategist,  as 
well  as  a  mighty  warrior  and  a  brave  man.  All  his  castles 
are  built  near  to  the  sea,  giving  him  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  make  use  of  his  Royal  navy  as  well  as  his  land 
forces,  having  thus  a  double  base  of  operations.”  Mr.  Hissey  is 
not  always  just  to  his  own  powers;  he  concludes,  for  instance,  an 
eloquent  and  patriotic  meditation  on  his  native  country  with  a 
half-contemptuous  phrase  that  mars  his  own  fervour  and  disen¬ 
chants  the  reader : — “  Has  not  Old  England  bred  some  of  the  most 
famous  and  gallant  men  of  this  or  past  times  ?  Heroes  she  has, 
too,  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  The  soil  that  gave  birth  to  a 
Wellington  gave  birth  also  to  a  Watt  and  a  Stephenson.  Hers  is 
a  glorious  scroll  of  fame.  And  how  peacefully  within  her  thrice- 
sacred  soil  sleep  her  brave  and  loyal  sons !  But  enough  of  this 
romancing.”  Before  parting  with  Mr.  Hissey  we  would  submit 
that  his  title  is  misleading,  and  there  is  nothing  old-fashioned 
in  his  book  or  his  journey ;  a  much  more  expressive  and  old- 
fashioned  title,  modest,  formal,  and  genteel,  would  be  “  The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  now  first  Displayed  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  South  Kensington.” 


THREE  BOOKS  OX  DIVIXITY.* 

AN  examination  of  the  nature  and  history  of  revelation  is  a 
fitting  crown  to  the  labours  of  Ewald’s  life,  and  he  has 
added  to  the  deep  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  all  students 
of  the  Bible  by  this  eloquent  apology  for  its  source.  The  reli¬ 
gious  position  which  he  occupied  made  it,  of  course,  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  on  ecclesiastical 
authority,  while  his  conviction  of  the  need  and  inevitableness  of 
a  revelation  forced  him  to  reject  any  merely  natural  origin  for  it ; 
he  was  driven,  therefore,  to  proceed  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  to 
prove  what  he  was  already  convinced  of  by  the  methods  of  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  inquiry.  To  meet  rationalistic  objections  with 
the  processes  of  modern  science,  and  to  prove  that  revelation 
is  a  development  or  an  evolution,  is  to  vindicate  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  “  natural  law  to  the  spiritual  world,”  and,  when  once 
the  major  premiss  is  conceded,  the  history  of  the  evolution 
will  no  doubt  proceed  to  the  satisfaction  of  believers  and  ob¬ 
jectors;  but  his  major  premiss  is  of  course  an  immense  pos¬ 
tulate.  The  first  necessity  of  a  revelation  is  a  source  of  it,  and 
for  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  he  can  only  appeal  to  the 
consent  of  the  enormous  majority  to  the  existence  of  invisible 
forces  standing  over  against  man  and  independent  of  him.  The 
Bible  everywhere  presupposes  these  and  suras  them  up  under 
the  comprehensive  name  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Man  has  proved 
his  capacity  for  the  investigation  and  employment  of  some  of  these 
forces,  and  this  is  a  presumption  for  the  belief  that  he  may  ascend 
from  the  knowledge  of  them  to  a  more  intimate  communion  with 
the  infinite  and  divine  forces  which  initiated  and  inspire  his 
spiritual  nature.  It  is  only'  to  be  expected  that  God  s  Spirit  should 
stoop  to  man’s  when  “  man’s  raises  itself  to  Him  in  the  proper 
manner.”  This  is  an  argument  convincing  enough  except  to  the 
very  persons  whom  the  author  most  desires  to  convince,  and  once 
admitted,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  orderly  flow  of  a  most 
eloquent,  learned,  and  interesting  analysis  of  the  essence,  the 
modes,  the  history,  and  the  effects  of  this  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  the  universe.  Setting 
aside  what  he  terms  the  three  “immediate”  revelations — namely, 
through  the  Divine  Spirit  implanted  in  every  man,  through 
the  visible  creation  as  a  witness  of  God’s  nature,  and  through 
human  history — he  defines  the  revelation  which  he  proceeds  to 
consider  as  that  which  is  mediated  “  through  clear  human  dis¬ 
course,”  and  this  he  claims  as  the  constant  guide  of  true  religion. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  his  long  argument  here,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  one  or  two  features  of 
especial  interest  in  a  volume  which  deserves  careful  study'. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  author’s  definition  of  the  fear 
of  God  and  its  relation  to  religion.  He  claims  it,  in  fact,  as  the 
foundation  and  equivalent  of  religion,  and  few  open-minded 
persons  will  deny  that,  so  far  from  being  the  dark  cloud  that 
overshadows  human  life,  and  tantum  potuit  suadere  rnalorum,  he 
has  shown  that  a  true  conception  of  the  quality,  or  virtue,  is  the 
basis  of  hope  and  trust — a  by  no  means  superfluous  service  to  faith 
in  these  days.  The  distinction  between  the  revelation  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  which  is  intermittent,  as  contrasted  with  the  inspiration 

*  Revelation  ;  its  Nature  and  Record.  By  Heinrich  Ewald.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Goadly,  B.A.  Edinburgh  :  I.  &  T. 
Clark. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Theology.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Rabiger.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  John  Macpherson,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Office  for  the  Ministration  of  Holy  Raptism.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  VV.  Pereira,  M.A.,  M  R.I  A.  London:  Uivingtons. 
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©f  prophets,  which  is  continuous  and  self-conscious ;  the  stages 
of  revelation  from  such  a  vision  as  Balaam's  to  its  culmination  in 
Christ ;  its  results  in  the  perfect  community,  and  in  the  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  men  ;  the  reasons  why  the  Jews  received  and  preserved 
a  higher  revelation  than  the  “  nations  ” ;  and  the  impulses  which 
saved  it  from  degeneracy,  these  passages  and  the  whole  of  the  last 
part  of  the  book  on  Revelation  in  the  Bible,  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest,  and  to  many  minds  will  answer  some  radical 
questions.  Readers  of  Ewald's  earlier  works  are  not  likely  to 
miss  this  one,  and  they  will  probably  not  be  deterred  from 
finishing  it  by  the  author's  sometimes  diffuse  and  tangled  rhetoric, 
nor  by  the  too  obvious  fact  that  they  are  reading  a  translation. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Rabiger’3  Theological  Encyclopaedia, 
following  upon  those  of  Hagenhach  and  Hoffmann,  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  purpose  of  German  divines  to  assert  the  existence  of 
theology  as  a  living  force,  to  rest  it  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  to 
build  it  up  into  a  permanent  and  impregnable  structure.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  to  some  extent  a  hint  of  its  aim.  It  is  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  ”  without  the  article,  and  the  difference  marked  by  the 
omission  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
the  formal  and  the  material  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Admit 
ting  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  of  theology  at  the  out 
set  of  his  career  to  get  a  general  notion  of  his  subject,  and  for  the 
professional  theologian  to  know  the  contents  and  relations  of  the 
various  theological  systems,  and  the  scientific  points  of  view  from 
which  to  regard  them,  it  is  contended  that  no  mere  conspectus  of 
systems,  not  giving  their  detailed  contents,  could  satisfy  these 
demands.  Such  a  work  might  be  an  encyclopaedia  in  the  popular 
sense ;  but  only  encyclopaedia  in  the  classical  sense  can  present 
the  main  divisions  in  their  full  extent,  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  great 
leading  systems.  The  danger,  of  course,  of  such  a  scientific 
treatment  of  theology  is  from  specialism.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
the  requisite  enthusiasm  in  combination  with  the  philosophic 
eye  to  see  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  branches.  It 
is  a  difficulty  which  can  only  be  met  by  the  breadth  of  view 
which  comes  of  wide  study  both  of  principles  and  details.  Dr. 
Eiibiger’s  labours  in  other  departments  of  divinity  are  some 
guarantee  for  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  though  he  is  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  a  task  involving  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
divisions  ol  theological  learning,  he  is  so  convinced  that  his 
method  is  right  that  ho  risks  the  criticism  of  specialists.  What 
is  especially  interesting  to  note  in  this  and  in  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  author’s  school  is  their  standpoint.  Deploring  the 
decadence  of  theology  as  a  science,  largely  through  its  own  short¬ 
comings,  they  make  a  vigorous  claim  for  a  position  for  a  theology 
between  the  ground  occupied  by  the  rationalists  on  the  one  side 
and  the  supernaturalists  on  the  other  ;  for  a  Protestant  theology 
based  on  faith  and  Holy  Scripture,  combining  the  subjectivity  °of 
the  one  school  with  the  objectivity  of  the  other,  and  avoiding  the 
one-sided  exclusiveness  of  either  system.  They  have  to  contend, 
in  extreme  forms,  with  the  modern  view  of  theology,  and  with  the 
“  increasing  recklessness  of  Catholicism,”  as  if  “  Protestantism  no 
longer  existed  ” ;  and  their  aim  is  patriotic  as  well  as  scientific. 
They  desire  to  awaken  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  with  it  the 
“  German  people’s  love  for  their  reformed  church.”  Students,  of 
course,  are  aware  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  current  of 
thought ;  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  all  German 
theology  with  very  different  aims,  and  those  who  instinctively 
identify  theological  science  with  Catholic  studies  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tradition,  will  find  in  the  literature  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  specimen  a  mine  of  interest,  however  little  they  may  be¬ 
lieve  in  its  method  or  accept  its  conclusions.  The  introductory 
volume  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  stiff,  perhaps  some 
of  it  dry,  reading;  but  the  periods  into  which  the  history  of 
Theological  Encyclopedia,  or,  as  Dr.  Rabiger  prefers  to  call  it, 
Theologic,  is  divided  are  a  relief  to  the  strain  of  attention, 
and  the  brief  analyses  of  the  views  of  the  various  thinkers 
by  which  he  marks  and  illustrates  some  of  the  periods,  though 
highly  condensed,  are  so  clear  as  to  be  a  good  preparation  for 
the  study  of  the  fuller  exposition  of  their  systems.  Kant  and 
Bchleiermacher  are  instances  of  these  lucid  summaries.  The  theo- 
logy  of  both  these  thinkers  wa3  controlled  by  a  philosophical  con¬ 
ception  of  religion.  Kant's  recognition  of  moral  duties  as  divine 
commands,  and  Schleiermacher’s  sense  of  absolute  dependence, 
have  the  same  relation  to  theology,  and  are  not,  either  of  them,  the 
groundwork  of  religion,  but  the  issue  of  a  philosophy.  The  second 
part  of  this  volume  might  have  been  expected  to  precede  and  not 
to  follow  the  first.  But  the  reader  will  see  why  the  history  of  The 
Nature  of  Theology  is  postponed  until  the  author  has  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  various  modes  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and 
the  points  of  view  of  successive  periods  from  primitive  to  present 
times.  It  was  necessary  also  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  his 
subject,  as  well  as  the  idea  and  the  object  of  his  task.  His  literary 
style  is  better  than  Dr.  Ewald’s;  free  from  his  bewildering  sen¬ 
tences,  and  dealing  more  sparingly  in  abstractions ;  the  transla¬ 
tion,  too,  is  to  be  commended  in  spite  of  a  few  clumsy  German 
forms  which  a  slight  periphrasis  might  have  avoided. 

In  his  Ministration  of  Holy  Baptism  Air.  Pereira  sets  himself  to 
prove,  by  a  consensus  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  “  Baptism 
confers  the  gift  of  a  new  life  through  the  grace  of  the  .Second 
Adam,  and  that  the  gift  is  in  reality  a  Divine  substitute  for  the 
fallen  nature  which  we  inherit  from  the  first  Adam.”  The  Fall  of 
Man  creates  the  necessity  for  his  restoration,  of  which  the  ngent  is 
the  manhood  of  Christ  and  the  instrument  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism.  This  is  his  thesis.  In  order  to  prove  it,  a  kind  of 


backbone  of  Scripture  quotations  runs  through  his  volume,  and  to 
these  are  attached  the  bones  and  limbs,  the  flesh  and  muscles,  of 
his  argument,  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  more  than  three 
hundred  divines  from  the  third  century  to  the  present  decade. 

1  They  are  writers  of  many  Churches  and  of  differing  schools  of 
thought  within  their  several  Churches  ;  but.  they  are  all  made  to 
yield  their  contribution  to  the  end  the  “  Compiler”  (as  he  modestly 
and  justly  calls  himself)  has  in  view  ;  and  they  make  up  together 
a  body  of  authorities  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  the  special 
student  of  the  subject  to  find  grouped  together. 


T 


ORIGIN'  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS* 

HIS  is  a  remarkable  book  in  several  respects,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  that  it  appeals  to  so  many  classes  of  readers  to  take 
interest  in  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  very  special  subject. 
W  hence  come  our  cultivated  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  other 
useful  plants;  when  and  where  did  man  commence  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  to  improve  their  qualities  ?  Such  are  the  questions  set 
by  the  author  of  the  book,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires  some  450 
pages  or  more  to  answer  them  as  far  as  possible  alone  proves  that 
these  questions  are  not  simple  ones. 

In  1 85 5  Alphonse  de  Candolle  published  a  work  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  plants,  and  showed,  among  other  im¬ 
portant  matters,  that  some  of  our  commonest  and  best  known 
plants  have  been  so  long  our  companions  that  all  records  as  to 
whence  they  came  in  the  first  instance  have  been  lost.  During  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  then  the  industrious  author  has 
not  lost  sight  of  this  subject,  and  now  we  have  the  results  of  his 
further  experience  in  the  form  of  this  book,  which  is  likely  to  be 
accounted  a  very  high  authority  in  future. 

To  discover  the  condition  and  native  home  of  a  plant  requires 
more  insight  and  knowledge  than  is  generally  believed,  and 
botanists  are  well  aware  ot  the  dangerous  “  notes  ”  appended  by 
travellers  to  natural  and  other  objects  of  all  kinds.  This  is  of 
course  more  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  ill-informed 
travellers  ol  days  gone  by ;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
errors  have  been  promulgated  by  means  of  the  unexamined  state¬ 
ments  ot  mere  travellers.  We  may  be  assured  an  author  with  such 
a  reputation  as  Alphonse  de  Candolle  possesses  did  not  write 
the  following  sentence  without  consideration  : — “  I  believe  that 
three  out  ot  tour  of  Linnaeus's  indications  of  the  original  home  of 
cultivated  plants  are  incomplete  or  incorrect.  His  statements  have 
since  been  repeated,  and,  in  spite  of  what  modern  writers  have 
proved  touching  several  species,  they  are  still  repeated  in  periodicals 
and  popular  works.  It  is  time  that  mistakes  which  date  in  some 
cases  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  be  corrected.” 

The  methods  employed  by  the  author  in  this  taskaro  interesting 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  suggestive  of  wide  learning  and  industrious 
research.  As  a  botanist,  he  seeks  for  evidence  of  the  wild  condition 
of  the  plant  in  question,  experience  and  judgment  guiding  his  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  value  of  statements  where  specimens  of  plant 
are  not  to  hand.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  simple  matter,  for 
many  plants  have  been  so  long  under  cultivation,  and  are  now  so 
widely  spread,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  so-called  wild  specimen 
must  be  careiully  inquired  into.  All  botanists  know  how  plants 
which  readily  grow  from  seeds,  &c.,  may  escape  from  cultivation, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  become  naturalized  in  a  home  far  away 
from  their  truly  native  soil ;  of  course  the  difficulty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  naturalized  and  native  specimens  increases  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  cases  may  arise 
where  it  is  not  capable  of  solution. 

It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  cases  where  geographical 
botany  teaches  that  a  given  group  of  plants  is,  on  the  whole,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  restricted  area,  the  occurrence  of  a  cultivated  species  of  the 
group  beyond  that  area  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  finding  of  any  so-called  “  wild  ”  specimen  of  this  or  an 
allied  species  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may  be  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  tobacco,  for  instance.  Some  writers  have  believed 
that  tobacco  originated  in  the  old  world,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  wide  spread  of  the  plant  in  Europe.  Now,  it  happens  that 
of  fifty  wild  species  ot  the  genus  to  which  tobacco  belongs,  only 
two  are  foreign  to  America— one  in  New  Holland,  and  one  near 
New  Caledonia  ;  this  fact  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  tho 
“  wild  ”  specimens  of  tobacco  found  in  certain  parts  of  America 
are  truly  native,  the  contrary  being  the  case  with  those  seen  in  tho 
old  world.  Of  course  all  such  evidence  must  be  submitted  to 
careful  examination  with  regard  to  other  facts— the  chances  of 
straying,  or  being  carried  by  animals,  &c. ;  the  geographical  and 
geological  conditions  of  the  country  ;  and  the  value  of  the  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  alleged  “  wildness  ”  of  given  specimens  not  seen 
by  the  writer  himself. 

Dealing  with  cultivated  plants  only,  however,  the  author  shows 
us  that,  in  addition  to  botanical  evidence,  several  other  means  of 
discovering  their  homes  exist,  and  thus  afford  checks  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem,  and  even  to  its  solution. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  derived  from  philology  and 
arch.eology.  It  we  find  that  all  tho  names  for  tobacco  in  Asia 
are  but  modifications  of  tho  American  names,  wo  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  absence  of  tobacco  from  Asia  beforo  its  introduc¬ 
tion  thence  from. America  as  the  reason  for  tho  coincidence ;  since, 
it  tho  weed  were  an  old  native,  it  is  in  tho  highest  degree  iui- 
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probable  that  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  Javanese,  and  Persian 
names  would  resemble  one  another  to  the  extent  they  are  said  to 
do — much  more  be  allied  to  the  American  names. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  further,  on  historical  evidence,  that  smoking 
and  pipes  were  only  introduced  into  Asia  after  the  discovery  ot 
America,  we  have  still  more  evidence  that  tobacco  is  of  American 
origin. 

Such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  may  have  to  be  duly 
considered  and  tested  before  we  can  say  what  country  a  culti¬ 
vated  plant  really  belongs  to.  Of  course  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  dangerous  appeal  to  history  and  authority  makes  the  necessity 
of  caution  doubly  great,  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that 
the  conclusions  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence  are  want¬ 
ing  in  trustworthiness.  The  author  is  careful  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  method  only  leads  to  probabilities — it  is  in  the 
agreement  of  several  or  many  probabilities  that  the  approach  to 
certainty  is  ensured.  It  is  of  course  beyond  the  province  of  a 
review  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  interesting  facts  communicated 
in  the  hody  of  the  work  as  to  the  origin  of  the  247  species  of 
cultivated  plants  investigated.  Some  points  of  general  signifi¬ 
cance  may  be  adverted  to,  however.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
number — or,  at  any  rate,  less  than  300  species — makes  all  out  of 
a  total  of  about  130,000  known  species  of  plants,  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  use  of  man  ;  of  course  plants  cultivated  for  their 
beauty,  &c.,  are  excepted.  Of  these  the  new  world  has  yielded 
about  one-fifth.  Patagonia,  and  the  Cape,  are  said  to  have 
furnished  none  ;  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  two  less  im¬ 
portant  ones  only.  The  original  distribution  of  the  remainder 
seems  to  have  been  very  unequal.  Broadly  speakiDg,  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  Europe  have  given  us  our  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  carrots,  and  the  hop,  oats,  raspberries,  &c.  Wanner 
parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  were  the  home  of  cherries, 
plums,  and  apples,  and  the  Mediterranean  district  yielded  the 
vine,  poppy,  and  almond.  The  olive  came  from  Syria.  India 
has  given  us  the  citron  and  lemon,  the  mango,  the  cucumber,  a 
kidney  bean,  rice,  cotton,  and  black  pepper  ;  China  furnished  the 
apricot  and  peach,  the  sugar-cane  and  sweet  oranges  originated 
in  the  south  of  the  same  region  ;  tea  is  not  exclusively  a  Chinese 
plant,  Assam  and  Manchuria  sharing  the  honour  of  producing  that 
valuable  shrub.  Coffee  came  from  Africa.  Wheat  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  and  barley  in  Western  Asia. 
North  America  is  held  responsible  for  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
which,  as  the  author  remarks,  has  been  absurdly  named  in  English 
since  it  is  no  artichoke  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jerusalem. 
Chili  and  Peru  gave  us  the  potato,  and  the  latter  country  and 
Bolivia  produced  quinine.  The  tomato  also  came  from  Peru.  The 
region  of  Central  America  was  the  home  of  the  pineapple.  The 
Amazon  district  yielded  cacao  (cocoa  and  chocolate).  Arrowroot 
came  from  tropical  America,  and  tobacco  from  Ecuador. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  we  owe  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  and  two  or  three  points  connected  with 
them  and  their  cultivation  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  the  length  of  time  during  which  some  of  the  species 
have  been  in  cultivation  must  be,  historically  speaking,  enormous ; 
thus,  rice  was  one  of  five  plants  which  had  to  be  sown  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  instituted  in  China  2,800  years  b.c.,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  ranked  as  a  cultivated  plant  long  previously,  and  wheat  may 
be  regarded  as  older  than  history.  Moreover,  different  plants 
have  had  very  different  experiences  as  regards  the  care  taken  of 
them  by  various  peoples  during  different  epochs  ;  and  some  curious 
facts  come  to  light  when  this  matter  is  investigated.  The  plants 
which  have  been  longest  cultivated  are  pre-eminently  plants  which 
supply  food  for  man.  Maize  (which  had  been  cultivated  in  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  natives  for  mauv  centuries  before  the  continent  was 
“  discovered  ”),  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  for  instance,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  care  of  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  only  later  that 
plants  which  yield  tasty  fruits,  textile  products,  dyes,  &c.,  were 
cultivated ;  and,  still  later,  that  man  found  it  necessary  to  grow 
plants  for  fodder. 

It  is  suggestive  that  we  have  so  many  varieties  of  the  older 
cultivated  plants.  Be  Candolle  suggests  that  in  some  cases  the 
species  has  only  been  saved  from  extinction  by  cultivation,  and 
we  cannot  but  agree  that  the  probability  of  this  is  very  great  in 
some  cases — that  of  the  maize,  for  instance.  Facts  abound  to 
rove  that  permanent  varieties — considered  as  species  even — have 
een  produced  under  this  cultivation.  Of  course  all  this  affects 
the  question  of  the  so-called  “  original  home”  of  the  species,  as  it 
does  the  larger  question  of  the  origin  of  species  generally,  and  we 
regard  such  a  work  as  the  present  as  a  fitting  monument  of  the 
value  of  such  researches,  and  the  best  of  all  justifications  for  the 
continuance  of  the  intelligent  and  critical  study  of  geographical 
distribution  and  so-called  systematic  botany.  We  must  now  bring 
to  a  close  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  it  lias 
been  our  lot  to  read  ;  its  importance  is  already  evident  from  what 
precedes. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  dogmatism  in  one  or  two  paragraphs,  and 
no  good  is  likely  to  result  from  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
the  following Scholars  display  vast  learning  in  explaining  the 
philological  origin  of  a  name  or  its  modifications  in  derived 
languages,  but  they  cannot  discover  popular  errors  or  absurdities. 
It  is  left  for  botanists  to  discover  and  point  them  out.  However, 
though  we  may  regard  the  above  as  somewhat  ungrateful  in  one 
who  certainly  owes  something  to  fellow-workers  in  another  branch 
of  learning,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  author  is  guilty  of 
many  such  specimens.  A  vein  of  satire  peeps  forth,  perhaps,  in 
the  remark,  concerning  the  methods  of  inquiry,  that  “botanical 


facts  are  required,  not  with  respect  to  the  physiology  of  plants — 
a  favourite  study  of  the  present  day — but  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  species  and  their  geographical  distribution.”  Yes,  we 
fear  the  author  is  slightly  wanting  in  sympathy,  let  us  say,  after 
all.  The  following  piece  of  advice  shows  that  all  his  satire  is  not 
ill-tempered,  however : — “  As  some  smokers  seek  the  strongest 
tobaccos  and  the  most  disagreeable  to  non-smokers,  I  would 
recommend  to  their  notice  Nicot.iana  angustifolia  of  Chili,  which 
the  natives  call  tabaco  del  diablo.” 

We  are  not  quite  clear  why  the  spelling  “cocoa-nut”  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  mucifera  is  of  course  a  misprint  for  nucifera. 

Leaving  this  interesting  and  valuable  book  to  find  its  way  into 
the  library  of  every  botanist,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  it  abounds 
with  references  on  every  page. 


THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS  AND  THE  LAND  LAWS.* 

AFTER  reading  Professor  Blackie's  last  effort  to  impress 
mankind  one  is  more  than  usually  inclined  to  say  with  the 
preacher,  “  All  is  vanity.”  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  to  show  to  the  world  what  a  vast  quantity  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  unconnected  learning  has  been  accumulated  by  its 
author  during  a  long  and  varied  career ;  another,  to  recall  the- 
attention  of  a  too-forgetful  public  to  the  fact  that  the  Professor  is 
a  poet,  or,  as  he  would  call  himself,  a  “  rhymer  by  temperament." 
He  has  found  “relief  in  his  sorrow  in  lyrical  utterance,”  and  has 
given  “  voice  to  his  feelings  ”  in  certain  Braemar  Ballads.  He  has 
also  composed,  “  on  the  spot,”  the  ballad  of  “  Bonnie  Strathnaver.”' 
But  these  things  took  place  twenty-eight  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts.  A  new  generation  has  since  then  sprung  up,  which,  we 
are  afraid,  has  not  a  very  large  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Blackie’s  poetical  works.  lie  is  therefore  perfectly  right  once 
again  to  call  the  world's  attention  to  these  half-buried  gems;  and 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  doing  our  best  to  assist  him.  But 
we  cannot  help  finding  fault  with  the  method  he  has  pursued.  An 
advertisement  should  be  above  all  things  attractive.  It  should 
first  of  all  strike  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  a  distance ;  it  should 
then  excite  his  curiosity  ;  and  it  should  finally,  by  ils  ingenuity, 
beautv,  cleverness  or  fun,  give  a  foretaste  of  the  wares  which  it  is 
intended  to  recommend.  But  the  book  before  us  does  not,  alas  I 
possess  these  qualities.  The  binding,  it  is  true,  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  such  is  the  blue  of  it.  But  then  this  very  fact  would 
prevent  its  being  in  harmony  with  the  exterior  of  those  mysterious 
works  which  are  supposed  to  form  a  gentleman's  library.  It  would 
certainly  have  to  be  bound  in  morocco  in  order  to  take  this  honoured 
place;  but  that  is,  we  are  afraid,  unlikely.  But  if  the  quality 
of  external  prominence  is  overdone,  we  cannot  say  that  anything 
else  about  it  is  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  its  purpose  as  an 
advertisement.  We  do  not  think  it  will  excite  any  curiosity, 
unless  it  be  a  vague  sense  of  wonder  as  to  ,vhat  Aristotle  knew 
about  the  Crofter  question.  Nor  do  ingenuity,  beauty,  cleverness 
or  fun  occupy  any  large  part  of  the  printed  matter  in  its  pages. 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  a  failure,  a  commercial 
blunder.  A  list  of  works  “  by  the  same  author  ”  should  not  be  in¬ 
serted  in  that  author’s  third-rate  books,  otherwise  the  public  will 
judge  the  good  by  the  bad.  Whereas  by  inserting  the  list  only  in 
the  first-rate,  an  unwary  individual  here  and  there  maybe  induced 
to  believe  that  he  has  discovered  a  mine  of  gold  instead  of  an 
isolated  nugget.  Perhaps  if  Professor  Blackie  had  written  his 
works  on  the  Highlands  first  and  his  ballads  afterwards,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  ballads  might  have  induced  a  few  bold  men  to  purchase 
the  former. 

We  can  recommend  to  readers  a  few  pages  which  contain 
extracts  from  several  authors.  These  quotations  are  supposed 
to  bear  on  the  Crofter  question.  Some  of  them  certainly  do  so 
in  a  distant,  vague  way.  But  in  so  far  as  they  apply  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  When,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  hear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  promised  that  “justice  is 
to  be  our  guide,”  we  are  not  much  assisted  when  the  whole  point 
at  issue  is  in  which  direction  is  justice  leading  us.  A  traveller 
who  has  lost  his  guide  will  not  be  much  assisted  by  repeating  to 
himself  at  intervals  the  guide's  name.  If  he  could  find  whither 
his  footsteps  had  turned  he  might  be  able  to  find  the  right 
road.  The  little  collection  of  extracts  is,  however,  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  young  lady’s  birthday-book.  The 
first  quotation  would' be  most  suitable  to  the  day  big  with  fate 
which  heard  the  first  gentle  utterances  from  the  Professor’s  infant 
mouth.  It  is  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  runs : — “  The  case  of  his¬ 
torical  writers  is  hard;  for,  if  they  tell  the  truth,  they  provoke 
man;  if  they  write  wdiat  is  false  they  offend  God.”  We  are  afraid 
that  there  may  be  some  difference  between  the  author  and  our¬ 
selves  as  to  which  of  the  two  evils  is  in  store  for  him.  Since, 
however,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  cited  as  an  authority,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  another  short  extract  illustrative  of  what 
the  great  novelist  thought,  not  of  the  principles  of  abstract, 
justice  which  in  this  or  that  mans  opinion  should  govern 
these  questions,  but  of  the  real  facts  as  to  the  state  of  tha 
Highlands  in  the  so-called  golden  age  before  the  Forty-five.. 
Amidst  much  other  valuable  matter  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
Baillie  Jarvie  breaks  forth  to  Frank  Osbaldistone,  “  Now,  sir,  it’s 
a  sad  and  awfu’  truth,  that  there  is  neither  wark,  nor  the  very 
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fashion  or  appearance  of  wark,  for  the  tae  half  of  thae  puir 
creatures  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  agriculture,  the  pasturage,  the 
fisheries,  and  every  species  of  honest  industry  about  the  country, 
cannot  employ  the  one  moiety  of  the  population,  let  them  work  as 
lazily  as  they  like,  and  they  do  work  as  if  a  plough  or  a  spade 
burnt  their  fingers/’  Professor  Blackie  should  carefully  digest  the 
whole  of  the  passage  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract ;  he  will 
find  the  process  profitable.  It  fits  in  admirably  with  the  accurate 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  Highlands  at  that  time  from  other 
sources.  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  now  common  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  emigration.  If  the  theories  of  the  crofter 
agitators  were  put  into  practice,  it  would  throw  back  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  many  Scotch  counties  about  1 50  years,  reducing  them 
into  that  most  terrible  of  all  conditions,  an  idle  and  degraded  race 
in  the  midst  of  civilization  and  industry.  They  would  not  be 
able  as  of  old  to  maintain  a  certain  rugged  vigour  by  the  constant 
practice  of  war,  and  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  sink  into  that 
hopeless  state  in  which  men  will  rather  starve  than  work. 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  take  Professor  Blackie  seriously, 
although  we  must  admit  that  he  has  done  some  harm  amongst 
those  who  have  been  simple  enough  to  be  deceived  by  his  ex¬ 
tremely  clumsy  manipulation  of  facts  and  figures.  In  fact, 
if  we  were  to  take  him  seriously,  we  should  be  forced  to  judge  him 
as  we  judge  the  compilers  of  the  Financial  Reform  Almanack. 
Doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  profundity  of  the  Professor’s 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Vague  rumours  have  reached  our  ears  that 
on  some  occasions  he  has  failed  to  make  himself  understood  by  the 
Gaelic-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  But  if 
uncertainty  attends  the  amount  of  his  attainments  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  none  exists  as  to  his  knowledge,  or  rather  his  ignorance,  of 
tbe  history  and  condition  of  the  Highland  crofters  and  cottars, 
lie  is  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  calm  judgment  on  the  intri¬ 
cate  questions  which  are  involved.  He  sees  only  the  purely  senti¬ 
mental  side  of  a  problem  which  requires,  above  all  things,  the  full 
realization  of  its  material  aspects  for  its  proper  solution.  Because 
he  can  sing  a  Gaelic  song,  indite  a  “rhyme,”  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  dance  a  reel,  therefore  he  is  to  sit  down  and  preach  to  the 
rest  of  tbe  world  on  population,  evictions,  crops,  fisheries, 
grazings,  sheep-farms,  deer-forests,  and  emigration.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  of  what,  if  it  is  not  sheer  ignorance,  looks  like  strange 
misrepresentation,  and  is  in  both  cases  culpable,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  from  this  book.  Throughout  the  chapter  on 
deer-forests,  for  instance,  it  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  crofters  or  other  inhabitants  have  been  evicted  from  the  lands 
occupied  hv  deer.  The  author  professes  to  have  read  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  indeed  makes  some  quotations 
from  the  section  of  it  which  deals  with  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
But  he  does  not  deign  to  observe  that  the  Report  gives  a  flat 
contradiction  to  this  view,  carefully  noting  that  only  one  case  of 
evictions  from  deer-forests  could  be  found,  and  this'  thirty  years 
ago.  He  denies  that  the  Highlanders  are  idle.  Yet  when' con¬ 
venient  for  his  argument  he  refers  to  their  “  torpor.”  In  giving  a 
long  account  of  some  of  the  Sutherland  clearances,  mixed  with 
heartrending  tales,  many  of  which  bear  internal  marks  of  the 
grossest,  though  probably  unconscious,  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
the  original  narrators,  he  deliberately  passes  by  the  results  of  the 
judicial  inquiry  which  took  place  at  the  time,  and  which  places 
the  whole  matter  in  an  entirely  different  light.  Large  farms  mav 
or  may  not  be  an  evil.  Professor  Blackie  thinks  they  are,  and 
laments  the  absence  of  moderate-sized  farms  in  the  Highlands. 
But  he  entirely  ignores  the  fact,  which  surely  he  ought  to  have 
known,  that  it  is  in  the  Lowlands  and  not  the  Highlands  that  this 
evil  exists  prominently,  if  evil  it  is.  Unfortunately  for  his  view, 
there  is  at  present  no  agitation  amongst  the  farm  labourers, 
although  we  cannot  tell  what  crop  may  spring  up  at  any  moment 
from  the  seed  sown  by  agitators.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
how  little  importance  U  to  be  attached  to  the  writings  of  the 
Professor  on  this  subject  when  he  addresses  himself  to  uneducated 
public.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  he  holds  out  hopes 
of  material  gain  to  poor  and  ignorant  men,  who  have  no  means  of 
seeing  that  these  hopes  are  fur  the  mo9t  part  illusorv.  His 
smattering  of  Gaelic  will  in  the  end  produce  much  unhappiness  to 
others,  however  much  satisfaction  it  may  have  given  to  himself. 


TWO  BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD. 

fTHIESE  letters,  which  are  censiee  to  have  been  written  by  the 
-“-  wife  of  a  Western  Australian  Governor  to  her  6ou  in  Eng- 
land,  nre  rather  mawkish  and  gushing  effusions  to  be  addressed  to 
a  public-school  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  too,  that  “  Guy  ”  would  have  known  without  explanation, 
though  the  public  whom  the  lady  invites  to  overlook  her  confi¬ 
dential  correspondence  with  her  son  might  be  ns  naturally  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  Ilosidoro  was  his  “lather’s  French  valet,”  and 
Latherine  his  “  mother  s  little  maid.”  Alter  much  maundering 
talk  about  a  dog  who  is  funnily  called  “Monsieur  Puppy,”  and 
about  “  father’s  naughtiness,  for  which  ho  ought  to  bo  well 
scolded,”  in  buying  his  wife  a  beautiful  bracelet,  Lady  Broome, 
with  a  modesty  beyond  all  praise,  impresses  didactically  upon  her 
sons  mind  that  the  triumphal  arches  and  flags  and  guards 
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of  honour  which  awaited  their  arrival  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  not  to  turn  his  head  or  to  give  him  an  over¬ 
weening  sense  of  his  parents’  importance.  “  Whenever  I  tell 
you  of  all  the  honour  and  hospitality  shown  to  your  father  and 
me,  you  must  always  Jirst  think  that  it  is  really  our  darling 
Queen  to  whom  all  her  distant  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in 
showing  their  love  and  loyalty.”  Lady  Broome's  funny  little 
stories  about  her  crumpled  caps  and  bonnets,  Mrs.  Cow  and  “  the 
dear  horses,”  and  her  constant  references  to  her  husband  as  “  the 
pater  ”  and  to  herself  as  “poor  old  mater,”  may  very  properly  have 
amused  her  son.  To  strangers  they  are  uninteresting  and  perhaps 
a  littie  inane.  It  is  wearisome  to  read  through  a  whole  volume 
of  slipshod  English  about  “  lots  ”  of  everything  and  horses  “  getting 
on  famously.”  It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  when  the  author 
gets  away  in  the  hot  summer-time  from  the  blistered  mainland  to 
the  little  island  of  Rottnest,  the  fresh  sea-breezes  seem  to  in¬ 
vigorate  her  mind  and  her  style.  Her  account  of  the  wonderful 
Kylie  throwers  and  of  the  very  slightly  imprisoned  prisoners  who 
have  their  happy  home  there  is  written  with  a  simplicity  and 
absence  of  affectation  which  make  it  deeply  interesting,  and  her 
description  of  her  pets  and  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  aviary  is 
both  clever  and  amusing. 

In  quoting  the  following  curious  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  aborigines  in  ‘Western  Australia  seek  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  friends,  we  should  advertise  our  readers  that  the  particle  “  um  ” 
always  emphasizes  and  rounds  off  the  last  word  in  their  very 
“  pigeon  ”  English  sentences  : — 

One  man,  a  cliief  perhaps,  at  all  events  a  “prominent  citizen,”  dies 
from  natural  causes  ;  the  tribe  at  once  draw  lots  who  shall  go  and  kill 
another  man  in  another  tribe,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equal  of  the  dead 
chief  in  size,  and  age,  and  tribal  importance  ;  and  he,  upon  whom  the  lot 
fell,  would  be  disgraced  for  ever,  cast  out  from  among  his  own  people  and 
probably  killed,  if  he  made  the  faintest  objection  to  the  task.  One  gentle, 
inofltnsive-looking  young  man  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  murderer.  His 
mother  had  died  lately,  and  the  remedy  proposed  and  insisted  on  by  his 
relatives  as  a  cure  for  the  unusual  degree  of  grief  her  death  caused  the 
youth,  was  to  go  and  murder  a  woman  of  the  same  age  of  another  tribe, 
aud  he  did  so,  and  was  quite  surprised  that  his  own  sorrow  for  his  mother 
was  not  lessened.  “Me  just  same  cry-uni.” 

Mr.  Lucy  in  his  “  recess  ”  visited  New  York,  Chicago,  Utah, 
lokio,  Penang,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Bombay,  Benares,  Lucknow, 
and  various  other  places.  Ilis  impressions  of  these  towns  and  of 
their  inhabitants  are  recorded  with  a  certain  degree  of  vivacity 
and  good-humour.  The  author  seldom  sneers  even  at  English 
Conservatives,  and  calls  no  people  hard  names  save  extortionate 
New  \ork  “hack’’  men  and  the  Paving  Commissioners  of  that 
city  and  of  Chicago.  He  does  not  like  the  sickly-looking  brown 
stone  houses  of  the  Filth  Avenue  or  their  shabby  brick  backs ; 
but  he  is  less  severe  on  their  ostentatious  ugliness  than  he  might 
be.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  delightful  climat9  of 
Colorado  Springs,  where  there  is  only  living  to  be  got  for  one 
undertaker,  and  where  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  assured  him 
that  when  the  townsfolk  made  their  cemetery  they  had  to  shoot  a 
man  “  to  start  it.” 

By  tar  the  hest  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan,  aud  of  the  recent  revo¬ 
lution  which  suppressed  the  power  of  the  Tycoon  and  concentrated 
all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  lawful  sovereign  the  Mikado, 
whose  dynasty  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  since  the  year 
660  n.c.  The  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  present  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  and  of  his  friend  Mr.  lto  to  England  some  twenty  years 
ago,  with  a  view  of  studying  navigation  and  the  other  secrets  of 
our  national  greatness,  is  both  humorous  and  pathetic.  “England 
took  distressingly  small  notice  of  them.”  A  London  baker^ook 
their  last  three  dollars  from  the  self-exiled  patriots  for  a  quartern 
loaf ;  and  in  order  to  get  as  near  home  as  Shanghai  these  loyal 
subjects  of  a  beloved  Prince  had  to  ship  as  common  seamen  before 
the  mast.  For  a  time  their  devoted  services  to  their  country  were 
rewarded  with  contumely  and  even  with  cruelty,  but  their 
intelligent  study  of  English  institutions  and  inventions  has  borne 
fruit  at  last.  They  are  the  chief  creators  of  the  national  pro¬ 
sperity,  the  founders  of  a  wise  constitutional  Government.  They 
have  introduced  railways,  telegraphs,  a  postal  service,  and  a 
thorough  system  of  education.  1  heyr  have  given  to  their  country 
a  navy  ot  first-class  ships,  they  have  given  a  cordial  welcome 
to  foreign  settlers,  and  they  have  opened  half  a  dozen  ports 
for  foreign  trade.  Not  many  greater  deeds,  and  certainly  not 
many  more  useful  deeds,  have  been  done  by  any  statesmen  or 
patriots  of  any  country  than  have  been  achieved  by  these  “hap¬ 
less  sailor  apprentices,”  as  Mr.  Lucyr,  in  his  most  interesting 
memoir  ot  them,  culls  the  founders  of  Japanese  civilization  and 
constitutionalism.  Mr.  Lucy  has  for  the  Chinese  as  hearty  an 
appreciation,  if  not  as  warm  a  sympathy,  as  he  entertains  for  the 
people  of  Japan.  Of  their  practicality’and  their  adaptability  he 
speaks  encomiastically.  “  They  are,”  be  says,  “a  nntiun  without 
the  distinction,  fatal  elsewhere,  of  round  pegs  and  square  holes, 
square  pegs  and  round  holes.  Tbe  hole  may  be  square  or  round, 
but  the  Chinaman  will  lit  it  if  there  is  nny  money  to  be  got  out  ol' 
it.”  But  of  the  author’s  travels  in  China,  India,  and  Ceylon  we  have 
left  ourselves  no  spnee  to  speak,  even  if  there  were  anything 
in  them  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Wo  will  only  cursorily  allude 
to  his  visit  to  Arabi,  to  whom  he  took  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  “a  trusted  personal  friend.”  The  exile  summed  up  his 
opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the  “Egyptian  question”  by  de¬ 
claring  that  his  country  is  now  a  land  of  slaves;  that  Ismail  is  a 
clever  man,  but  a  rogue  ;  that  Tewfik  is  not  clover  enough  to  be 
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a  rogue,  and  that  he  is,  in  fact,  such  a  fool  that  he  does  not  know 
right  from  wrong. 

From  Mr.  Lucy’s  chapters  on  India  we  will  only  cite  his 
warm,  hut  by  no  means  exaggerated,  praise  of  the  famous  Taj, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife.  After 
saving  that  the  glorious  mausoleum  realizes  to  a  great  extent  St. 
John’s  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  adds: — 

It  is  simply  perfect ;  something  to  be  seen  not  once,  but  a  hundred  times, 
in  all  the  varied  aspects  of  weather  and  hour.  It  is  a  chameleon  among 
architectural  works.  In  the  early  morning,  while  dawn  is  breaking,  it 
seems  coloured  a  light  blue.  Rose-tinted  beneath  the  rising  sun,  dazzling 
white  at  noontide,  violet  colour  before  an  impending  storm,  crimson  at 
sunset,  pearly  white  under  the  moonlight,  always  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever. 

Mr.  Lucy  ought  not  to  write  of  “  a  phenomena.”  Perhaps  it  is 
his  printer  and  not  himself  who  is  responsible  for  the  strange  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  once  saw  an  elephant  passing  along  “  vent  a  terre .” 

It  would  be  unkind  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  some  day 
visit  the  Straits  Settlements  to  leave  unquoted  Mr.  Lucy’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  durian,  a  famous  fruit  of  Penang.  Our  traveller  arrived 
in  the  Settlements  when  the  durian  season  was  over.  “  Wbat  is  it 
like  ?  ”  he  asked  a  Scotch  friend.  “  Like  a  haggis  with  too  much 
onion  in  it,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  heard,”  says  our  author,  continu¬ 
ing  his  account  of  this  pungent  delicacy,  “  of  some  English 
officers,  desirous  of  tasting  this  curious  fruit,  who  hired  an  empty 
house,  closed  the  doors  and  windows,  opened  the  fruit,  and  with 
ODe  accord  fled,  leaving  it  untasted.  The  Malay  holds  it  as  a 
great  delicacy,  and  to  the  Chinaman  it  is  a  luxury,  comparable 
only  to  an  egg  which  has  been  in  the  family  five  years.” 


WEST  AFRICAN  ISLANDS.* 

SUCH  a  tempting  title  as  this  is  sure  to  attract  many  readers  at 
the  present  time.  West  African  islands  offer  so  much  that  is 
interesting  and  little  known,  from  a  natural-history  point  of  view, 
that  for  this  reason  alone  a  book  professing  to  describe  them 
would  enjoy  an  active  circulation  and  be  read  in  the  hope  of  its 
adding  new  and  elucidating  facts  to  aid  in  the  confirmation  or 
discredit  of  the  present  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  fauna  and  flora.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Fernando  Po 
there  are  indigenous  races  of  great  interest  whose  physical  cha¬ 
racteristics,  manners,  customs,  religious  beliefs,  and  languages  are 
all  too  little  known.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  new  facts  to  be 
gleaned  about  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands,  or  the  author 
may  be  prepared  to  hold  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  were  or  were  not  inhabited  by  a  negro  race  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  From  a  lower  point  of  view,  West 
African  islands  are  interesting  at  the  present  moment  politically. 
Whilst  most  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  frantically 
scrambling  for  territorial  possessions  in  West  Africa  and  clutch¬ 
ing  eagerly  at  strips  of  coast  and  swampy  islets  which  until 
the  other  day  had  been  regarded  apathetically  since  their  dis¬ 
covery  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  usetul  to  learn  the  capabilities 
for  colonization  that  some  of  the  leading  West  African  islands 
offer.  In  all  these  subjects  the  intending  reader  of  the  book 
under  review  will  be  disappointed  as  we  have  been.  The  author 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  natural  history.  Though  he 
affects  to  describe  St.  Helena,  and  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
island  since  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  remarkable  indigenous  flora,  with  its  giant  arborescent 
Compositse,  nor  of  the  strange  insect  life  adapted  to  this  peculiar 
vegetation.  Major  Ellis  appears  to  have  visited  St.  Helena  several 
times,  and  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  noticed  that,  in  spite  of  the 
remorseless'  devastation  of  the  native  forests  which  took  place 
during  the  two  previous  centuries,  the  indigenous  flora  still  lingers 
on  certain  of  the  steeper  heights  in  the  island.  Moreover,  although 
he  has  freely  borrowed  from  the  St.  Tleleuan  guide-books  when 
writing  his  six  pages  of  local  history,  he  has  quite  neglected  the 
little  resume  of  the  natural  history  of  the  island  which  they  afford, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  standard  works  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished  in  London.  Had  the  author  merely  given  us  his  own 
impressions  of  the  places  he  affects  to  describe,  written  au  vif,  and 
without  reference  to  other  people’s  writings,  omissions  like  these 
would  be  excusable ;  but,  a9  his  book  consists  of  little  more  than 
extracts  from  previous  works  or  local  authorities,  interspersed  with 
terribly  facetious  anecdotes,  we  are  disposed  to  deal  hardly  with 
him.  Nowadays  the  public  require  better  stuff  than  this,  and  if 
a  man  must  write  a  book  about  Africa,  and  is  deficient  in  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  procuring  new  information,  he  should 
at  least  furnish  us  with  a  careful  and  comprehensive  resume  of  the 
researches  of  his  predecessors. 

The  account  which  Major  Ellis  gives  of  Ascension  is  a  trifle 
more  original  than  his  description  of  other  West  African  islands  ; 
but  here  again  the  little  he  really  has  to  say  that  is  new  is  padded 
out  with  more  funny  tales  of  a  sadly  passe  style  of  wit.  The 
author  does  not  mention  the  interesting  and  lovely  islands  of 
Annobom,  Sao  Thomd,  and  Principe,  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  have  never  yet  been  described  at  any  length  in  English. 
He  proceeds  in  his  account  direct  from  Ascension  to  Fernando  Po. 
Of  this  interesting  island  he  tells  us  literally  nothing  that  is  new 
or  that  may  not  bo  met  with  in  the  scanty  pages  of  previous 
writers.  He  has  a  few  vague  remarks  about  the  inhabitants, 
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but  is  evidently  at  sea  as  to  their  position  among  African  races. 
The  fact  is  that  the  people  of  Fernando  Po  (at  present  without 
any  proper  generic  name,  for  “  Boobies  ”  was  an  absurd  old 
English  corruption  of  the  Fernandian  word  “  Bube,”  stranger, 
and  Major  Ellis’s  “  Aduyah  ”  is  only  the  name  of  one  tribe)  are 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  African  peoples.  They  came  to 
Fernando  Po  from  the  adjacent  continent — probably  from  the 
Cameroons — driven  to  the  sea  by  an  inroad  of  stronger  races  push¬ 
ing  on  behind.  But  these  invaders  were  of  the  same  racial  group 
as  the  Fernandians,  and  spoke  a  language  of  kindred  origin,  with 
which  at  the  present  day  the  tongue  of  the  “  Boobies  ”  is  more 
closely  allied  than  with  any  other.  The  Fernandian  speech  is 
divided  into  many  dialects,  some  quite  unstudied  and  offering, 
from  what  we  may  conjecture,  more  archaic  features  than  the  one 
or  two  we  already  know;  but  all  are  apparently  closely  allied,  and 
all  belong  distinctively  to  the  Bantu  group  of  languages — the  same 
huge  homogeneous  family  which  includes  Zulu,  Ki-Swahili,  Lu- 
Ganda  (Victoria  Nyanza),  the  languages  of  the  entire  course  of 
the  Congo,  the  Gaboon,  the  Cameroons,  the  Lake  district — in 
short,  of  most  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to 
Mombasa,  and  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  Cape  Colony. 

A  description  of  the  Fernandian  group  may  be  found  in  Bleek’s 
Comparative  Grammar  of  South  A  frican  Languages,  whither — for 
it  is  easily  accessible — our  author  might  have  been  for  informa¬ 
tion.  After  his  insufficient  description  of  Fernando  Po,  Major 
Ellis  proceeds  to  the  “  Isles  de  Los,”  two  or  three  insignificant 
islets  to  the  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  As  usual,  his  meagre  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tiny  archipelago  is  padded  out  with  (a)  an  attack  on 
missionaries,  and  (6)  a  borrowed  description  of  a  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  off' the  “Isles  de  Los”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Both  are  out  of  date ;  the  naval  engagement  obviously 
so,  and  the  attack  on  missionaries  misplaced,  because  it  describes  a 
state  of  things  which  may  have  been  true  to  life  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  or  even  further  back  when  Dickens’s  “  Mrs.  Jellyby  ” 
and  “  Borriaboola-Gha  ”  were  sketches  drawn  with  singular  skill 
from  a  temporary  folly,  which  at  the  present  day,  in  1885,  no 
longer  exists  in  the  same  degree.  That  there  are  even  yet  foolish 
and  fanatical  missionaries  we  would  not  deny ;  that  the  form  of 
Christianity  introduced  may  be  quite  adapted  for  the  negro’s  com¬ 
prehension  is  still  an  undecided  question  ;  we  even  understand  that 
many  may  soberly  maintain  that  the  negro  is  in  no  way  benefited 
by  becoming  a  Christian  ;  but  that  an  author  should  write  in  the 
year  1884  uuder  the  impression  that  all  Protestant  missionaries  are 
ignorant,  hypocritical,  ill-bred,  and  low-born,  is  regrettable  as  it 
shows  an  utter  want  of  acquaintance  with  actual  facts.  Does 
Major  Ellis  know  that  there  are  many  missionaries  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  who  are  sincere  gentlemen,  and  whose  general 
education  is  at  any  rate  equal  to  hi9  own  ? — possibly  superior, 
as  they  are  able  to  give  to  the  world  grammatical  and  geogra¬ 
phical  essays  of  a  very  much  higher  style  than  the  author  of  West 
African  Islands  seems  to  have  acquired.  Without  the  earnest 
labour  of  missionaries  how  much  should  we  know  of  African 
languages  all  over  Africa  ?  Fi’om  the  Isles  de  Los  the  author 
takes  us  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  thence  to  Goree,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Madeira.  Though  these  latter  journeys  take  up 
half  the  volume  under  review,  we  have  failed  to  extract  from 
them  a  single  incident  or  fact  worthy  of  discussion.  Where  the 
author  does  not  cull  history  from  other  sources,  he  tells  facetious 
tales  just  slenderly  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  though 
we  confess  they  have  such  little  local  colour  that  they  are  quite 
cosmopolitan,  if  neither  very  new  nor  very  savoury.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  we  have  detained  our  readers  quite  sufficiently  long  on 
the  subject  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  unworthy  book,, 
and  we  can  only  join  with  them  in  regretting  that  the  author  of 
The  Land  of  Fetish  should  have  acceded  too  hastily  to  his  own 
or  his  publishers’  desires,  and  have  presented  the  public  with  such 
an  inferior  book  as  West  African  Islands. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OPIUM-EATER.* 

THE  Parchment  Library,  like  M.  Lemerre’s  somewhat  similar 
Petite  Bibliotheque,  is  gradually  attracting  within  itself  so 
much  literary  wealth  of  different  kinds  that  De  Quincey,  sooner  or 
later,  could  not  fail  to  be  laid  under  contribution.  He  has  now 
made  his  appearance  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Richard  Garnett, 
whose  name  is  of  sweet  savour  in  the  memory  of  all  frequenters  of 
the  British  Museum  Library  during  the  last  decade.  The  book, 
moreover,  appears  with  numerous  additional  attractions  for  the 
lover  of  Vinedit.  Besides  the  text  of  at  least  the  earlier  Opium- 
Eater  (of  which  more  presently),  it  gives  English  readers  the  first 
detailed  account  of  Musset's  interesting  early  version  of  the  book 
into  French,  and  it  contains  the  relics,  hitherto  unpublished,  of 
Richard  Woodhou9e’s  conversations  with  De  Quincey.  Add  to 
this  a  sufficient  apparatus  of  notes  and  introductory  matter  from 
Mr.  Garnett’s  own  pen,  and  the  book  needs  no  recommendation  to 
any  lover  of  English  literature.  It  certainly  needs  little  discussion 
'  of  De  Quincey s  own  merits;  but  the  amount  of  new  matter 
present  and  of  old  matter  absent  perhaps  demand  some  more  defi¬ 
nite  criticism  than  would  be  due  to  a  mere  reprint. 

We  are  so  seldom  likely  to  find  ourselves  at  odds  with  Mr.  Garnett 
on  any  point  of  literary  criticism  that  we  have  the  less  hesitation 
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in  plucking  a  crow  with  him  as  to  his  rejection  or  partial  rejection 
of  De  Quiucev’s  own  final  form  of  this  singular  work.  As  every 
one  knows  who  knows  anything  about  De  Quincey,  the  Opium- 
Eater  first  appeared  in  article  form  in  that  miraculous  London 
Magazine  which  was  altogether  too  good  to  last,  though  it  was 
good  enough  to  send  the  not  ungenerous  soul  of  John  Wilson 
into  what  can  only  be  called  a  professional  jaundice  of  ungenerous 
criticism.  No  periodical  ever  had  such  a  stall'  as  this  short-lived 
venture  of  three  successive  publishers,  and  no  staff  ever  did  itself 
such  justice.  But  Nemesis  objected,  and  so  the  first  editor  was 
shot  in  a  duel  and  the  paper  ceased  after  a  few  years,  and  almost 
its  entire  contents  have  taken  rank  permanently  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  De  Quincey  reprinted  the  Confessions  almost,  immediately, 
adding  an  appendix  thereto.  Many  years  afterwards  he  reprinted 
them  again,  making  far  more  extensive  additions.  Mr.  Garnett 
has  not  reprinted  the  "mere  articles  as  they  originally  appeared  ; 
he  has  not  reprinted  the  final  recension ;  but  he  has  reprinted  the 
work  as  it  first  appeared  in  book  form.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  this  demands  explanation,  and  he  gives  it;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  think  the  explanation  wholly  satisfactory.  No  doubt  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Confessions,  with  the  successive  additions  or 
alterations  distinguished,  would  be  most  interesting.  No  doubt 
such  an  edition  would  overflow  a  single  volume  of  the  Parchment 
Library.  But  except  for  this  latter  objection  (which  more  than 
one  member  of  the  series  already  issued  shows  not  to  be  fatal),  we 
can  see  no  valid  reason  for  discarding  De  Quincey’s  own  decision, 
especially  as  large  parts  of  the  later  recension  are  added  in  the 
form  of  notes.  Mr.  Garnett’s  plea  is  the  excessive  digressiveness 
of  the  later  portions.  But  what  was  De  Quincey  if  not  digressive  ? 
Mr.  Garnett  says  that  “  it  is  a  condition  of  classic  perfection  that 
no  portion  of  the  work  should  be  superfluous.”  No  doubt;  but 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  superfluity  P  For  our  part,  from  one 
point  of  view  we  can  see  superfluity  in  the  shorter  version,  and 
from  another  we  can  see  room  for  additions  in  the  longer.  Depend 
upon  it  the  best  way  is  always  to  take  a  work  as  the  author 
left  it. 

To  criticize  the  Opium-Eater  in  itself  here  would  be  absurd. 
The  critic's  tasa  is  better  limited  to  the  additions  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Garnett  has  given  an  interesting  history  of  the  curious  transla¬ 
tion  which  Alfred  de  Musset  executed,  and  which  was  so  long 
supposed  to  be  lost.  He  has  printed  in  full,  with  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  revilings,  the  interpolation  as  to  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Ann  which  Musset  (it  was  not  unpardonable  in  a  French  youth 
of  eighteen)  thought  fit  to  make.  Many  of  Musset’s  countrymen, 
much  older  and  with  much  less  excuse  than  the  fragmentary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Confessions,  so  trying  to  the  esprit  d'ordre  of  a 
Frenchman,  have  done  much  worse  things.  As  the  latest  translator 
of  Don  Quixote  happily  observes,  “  French  translators  for  the  most 
part  seem  to  consider  themselves  charged  with  the  duty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  their  author  to  polite  society  [French  polite  society,  Mr. 
Ormsby  should  have  said],  and  to  feel  themselves  in  a  manner 
responsible  for  his  behaviour.”  Musset's  interpolation,  as  Mr. 
Garnett  admits,  is  well  written — “  wonderfully  well  written  ”  is 
perhaps  too  strong.  But  it  is  entirely  out  of  keeping.  The  author 
fights  a  duel  with  swords,  wounds  a  marquis,  and  carries  Ann  off’ 
—exactly  the  kind  of  purple  rag  that  a  French  boy  of  genius, 
with  his  head  full  of  romans  de  cape  et  (Tepee  (“  Romans  from  head 
to  foot,”  as  a  recent  candidate  in  a  public  examination  translated 
it)  would  be  likely  to  patch  on.  Some  specific  blunders  in  Eng¬ 
lish-  F'rench  rendering  are  less  pardonable.  “  What  an  Apocalypse 
of  the  world  within  me,”  rendered  by“C’6tait  l’Apocalypse'que 
j’avais  au  dedans  de  moi”  is  certainly  unfortunate,  though  it  is 
excused  by  the  remembrance  that  French  men  of  letters  are  rarely 
very  strong  in  Greek,  and  that  probably  Musset  even  many  years 
after  bad  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  literal  meaning  of 
“apocalypse.”  Nor  can  “real  copper  halfpence”  be  said  to  be 
Frenched  with  great  exactness  by  “  la  moitid  d'une  piece  de 
monnaie.”  In  fact,  however,  the  real  point  of  interest  is  not 
Musset’s  execution  of  the  task,  but  his  selection  of  it,  just  as 
Baudelaire’s  similar  selection  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  (duly 
noticed  here)  is  also  memorable.  It  showed  on  the  part  of  both, 
and  especially  on  Musset’s  part  as  first-comer  and  as  belonging  to 
an  earlier  generation,  that  freedom  from  provincialism,  that 
capacity  of  noting  the  noteworthy,  in  however  strange  and  un¬ 
familiar  a  garb,  which  is  rarer  in  Frenchmen  of  talent  than  in  men 
of  talent  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Granting  the  full  effect 
of  the  xenomania  which  prevailed  in  1S30.it  must  still  be  sur¬ 
prising  that  Musset  should  have  fixed  on  this  work,  and  have  done 
it  on  the  whole  so  well. 

The  merely  English  reader  will  doubtless  turn  to  the  Woodhouse 
conversations  with  even  greater  interest.  Richard  Woodhouse 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable  per¬ 
sons  not  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  literature,  but  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  posterity  would  like  them  to  be,  who  know  many  noticed 
and  noticeable  persons,  and  take  notes  of  them  as  carefully  as 
Captain  Grose.  Most  of  his  notes  have  perished  ;  but  these  sur¬ 
vive.  They  are  certainly  interesting,  and  they  confirm  in  a 
curious  fashion  the  remarkable  De  Quincey  conversations  (vouched 
for  already  as  exact  by  Professor  Ferrier)  which  appear  in  tho 
Eoctes  Ambrosiana,  and  of  which  Mr.  Garnett  does  not,  ns  far  as 
we  have  seen,  say  anything.  We  wish,  as  hearty  admirers  of  De 
Quincey,  that  we  could  add  that  the  impression  they  give  is 
wholly  favourable.  It  is  scarcely  that.  Although  Mr.  Garnett 
confesses  to  not  inconsiderable  expurgation,  they  throw  a  certain 
side-light  on  tho  wrath  with  which  many  of  De  Quincey’s  pub-  I 
lished  writings  were  regarded  in  his  lifetime  by  persons  con¬ 


cerned,  and  they  justify  the  belief  that,  except  in  the  remote* 
peculiar,  and  rather  laboured  fashion  manifested  in  the  Essay  on 
Murder  and  kindred  pieces,  he  was  a  little  deficient  in  humour, 
lie  never  seems  to  have  quite  got  on  with  Lamb,  who  charted 
his  raptures  (“If  you  are  going  to  talk  in  this  strain,  we 
ought  to  have  said  grace  ”),  and  whose  flow  of  easy  pillar-to- 
'  post  raillery  rather  daunted  De  Quincey ’s  own  propensity  to 
i  sermonize  giftedly.  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  annoyed 
by  Lamb's  bantering  him  about  the  Confessions.  The  conver¬ 
sations,  too,  contain  some  instances  of  those  critical  megrims 
which  mar  De  Quincey ’s  critical  work.  lie  pronounced  Evelyn’s 
Memoirs  “a  weak,  good-for-nothing  book”  (the  good  squire  of 
Wotton  was  probably  consoled  in  Paradise  by  finding  himself 
in  company  with  Swift,  Plato,  and  Goethe  as  objects  of  De 
Quincey’s  dislike),  and  said  that  Crabbe  was  “  anything  but  a 
poet,”  for  which  he  can  only  be  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Mr.  Courthope.  A  ctill  more  wonderful  account  of 
his  Oxford  examination  appears  here  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
dillicult  to  avoid  a  chuckle  when  one  reads  that  De  Quincey  con¬ 
sidered  “  the  minds  of  the  people  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as 
being  particularly  gross  and  uncharitable.”  In  short,  these  con¬ 
versations,  while  not  of  very  great  length,  or  adding  much  to  the 
positive  knowledge  of  De  Quincey ’s  life  which  we  possess,  have 
something  of  the  value  of  a  photograph  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
to  be  added  to  others  which  we  possess  of  a  man  of  whom  there 
is  no  good  full-length  portrait.  De  Quincey’s  strange  and  un¬ 
exampled  life,  his  whimsical  and  yet  critical  idiosyncrasy,  his 
sensitiveness  on  his  own  account  (there  is  a  disquisition  of  three 
pages  here,  based  on  the  fact  that  Murray  had  spoken  of  Lord 
Lonsdale  as  his  “  patron  ”),  and  his  half-inquisitive,  half-careless 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  other  people,  all  appear  in  new  lights. 
He  was  a  very  great  man;  of  that  no  judge  of  English  style  can 
have  the  slightest  doubt.  But  we  are  not  surer  than  we  were 
before  that  he  would  have  been  much  less  “  ill  to  live  with  ”  than 
his  contemporary,  fellow-contributor,  and  half-friend,  half-enemy, 
the  author  of  Sartor  Itesartus.  He  seems  to  have  lived  so  much 
in  a  dream  himself  that  he  forgot  that  other  people  did  not  live 
in  a  dream,  and  could  not  always  be  expected  to  remember  that 
he  did. 

Mr.  Garnett's  notes  are  full  and  apposite.  Occasionally,  as  we 
have  said,  they  are  occupied  by  extracts  or  statements  which 
would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary,  and  which  would  have 
been  better  replaced,  by  the  full  text  of  the  later  recension.  But 
in  the  absence  of  this  the  necessary  explanations  could  not  be 
better  supplied  than  they  are  by  Mr.  Garnett.  His  introduction 
might  supply  texts  for  literary  argument  if  that  were  wanted.  To 
say  that  the  French  romantic  revival  has  “  imported  into  F'rench 
literary  affectation,”  while  its  English  counterpart  is  “  a  symptom 
of  robustness,”  seems  to  us,  we  must  confess,  insular  in  the  extreme. 
And  the  depreciation  of  English  eighteenth  century  writers  which 
accompanies  it  exhibits  an  inclination  to  a  certain  absence  of 
catholicity  of  taste  which  we  had  hoped  was  passing  away.  But 
every  man,  at  least  every  man  such  as  Mr.  Garnett,  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion.  As  a  slight  rectification  of  fact,  though  the  matter 
of  it  is  little  more  than  bibliographical  importance,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Garnett’s  indication  of  a  review  of  Colonel 
Yule’s  in  the  Tunes  of  August  1877  as  “the  only  previous  men¬ 
tion  of  Musset’s  version  of  the  Confessions  ”  is  not  correct,  for  the 
version  was  duly  noted  in  Mr.  Walter  Pollock’s  Lectures  on 
French  Poets.  Mr.  Garnett’s  detailed  account  of  the  version  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  first  in  English  ;  for  the  original,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  carelul  students  of  French,  exists  in  a  single  copy,  and  the 
reprint  ot  some  years  ago  is  very  rare.  As,  however,  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  mentioned  with  some  particulars  in  Paul  de  Musset’s 
Life  of  his  brother,  it  is  improbable  that  either  Colonel  Yule, 
*j>r  Mr.  Pollock,  or  both,  can  claim  the  monopoly  of  English  men¬ 
tion  previous  to  Mr.  Garnett's. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  STUDIES.* 

T  N  this  ago  of  bookmaking  it  is  pleasant  to  come  across  a 
-L  volume  like  the  one  before  us,  which  has  evidently  been 
prompted  by  interest  in  the  subject  and  worked  out  with  con¬ 
scientious  care.  Every  page  bears  witness  to  patient  study,  and 
the  reader  is  at  times  almost  inclined  to  regret  that  such  diligence 
lias  been  expended  on  a  theme  so  far  removed  from  the  general 
interests  of  tho  day.  It  the  work  had  to  be  done,  however,  it 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Herr  Schumacher 
shares  the  intellectual  interests  of  his  heroes,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  scenes  among  which  their  lives  were  passed.  In  some  cases 
their  descendants,  and  in  others  their  associates,  have  been  among 
his  acquaintances,  and  they  have  placed  a  number  of  hitherto  tin- 
published  documents  at  his  disposal.  He  expresses  a  regret  that 
lie  has  been  unable  to  consult  tho  archives  of  Madrid,  and  a  belief 
that  even  in  South  America  papers  must  remain  to  which  he  has 
not  had  access ;  but  it  would  only  be  a  very  captious  reader  who 
felt  inclined  to  blame  either  the  pnucity  of  his  materials  or  his 
1  chariness  in  using  them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  throe  sections,  in  each  of  which  the 
writer  gives  the  biography  of  a  single  man,  with  a  picture  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moved,  so  that  a  whole  century  of  South 
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American  life  is  here  depicted,  and  though  the  descriptions  are 
not  very  vivid  and  the  narrative  is  rarely  brilliant,  few  careful 
readers  ■will  close  the  book  without  feeling  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  become  clearer  and  fuller.  They  will  be  able 
to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  country  under  the  old  colonial 
rule  during  the  revolution  and  since  it  has  become  independent, 
and  to  form  their  own  opinion  upon  many  things  besides  the 
characters  of  Mutis,  Caldas,  and  Oodazzi,  and  the  value  of  their 
work. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  writes  for  students 
rather  than  for  those  who  desire  merely  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour  or  to  snatch  a  hasty  but  graphic  impression.  This  explains, 
and  indeed  justifies,  what  would  otherwise  seem  his  worst  literary 
shortcomings — his  delight  in  heaping  detail  upon  detail  and 
his  inordinate  love  of  quotation.  The  narrative  would  have  been 
clearer  and  more  striking  if  he  had  been  content  to  leave  many 
facts  untold  and  cite  his  authorities  less  lavishly,  but  it  would 
also  have  lost  in  permanent  historical  value  ;  and  as  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  during  the  present  generation  an  author  of  equal  ability 
will  be  found  to  retraverse  the  paths  he  has  trod,  he  was,  doubtless, 
right  in  preferring  to  include  much  that  seems  of  small  moment  to 
excluding  anything  of  interest.  We  hope  the  South  American 
Studies  will  find  a  fit  audience,  though  we  fear  that,  at  least  in 
England,  the  unattractive  character  of  the  subject  is  likely  to 
render  it  smaller  than  the  merits  of  the  book  would  otherwise 
deserve. 


WRITINGS  BY  THE  W AY.* 

A  PATERNAL  instinct  prompts  too  many  writers  to  collect 
and  republish  papers  ephemeral  alike  in  character  and  value. 
Some  occasional  essays  are  really  worth  republication ;  as  when 
thinkers  like  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  W.  It.  Greg,  and  Mr.  James 
Spedding  have  thrown  the  results  of  laborious  studies  and  profound 
thought  into  the  form  of  periodical  articles ;  when  the  politics  of 
the  day  have  been  made  the  text  of  grave  philosophic  teaching  ; 
or  when  a  series  of  reviews  deals  with  some  special  branch  of 
literature,  and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  literary  history. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  mere  merit  of  style  and  treatment 
give  to  ephemeral  essays  on  social  and  literary  subjects  a  more 
than  ephemeral  interest.  The  admirers  of  Lord  Macaulay  would 
not  willingly  forego  or  forget  a  single  scrap  of  his  brilliant 
writings,  and  we  could  name  more  than  one  essayist  of  far  inferior 
fame  whose  passing  thoughts  on  the  topics  of  the  hour  proved 
worthy  of  collection,  since  readers  cared  to  retain  and  reperuse 
them.  But,  as  a  rule,  such  collections  testify  only  to  the  affection 
or  the  vanity  of  authorship.  Mr.  Campbell  Smith’s  memorial 
papers  in  the  Scotsman,  and  even  his  essays  and  lectures  on  larger 
subjects,  would  hardly  have  been  missed  if  still  buried  in  the  tiles 
of  tue  newspaper  or  the  note-books  of  student  and  reporters. 
The  subjects  of  his  biographical  notices  were  useful  public  servants, 
and  deserved  the  tribute  paid  to  their  memory.  But  that  memory 
will  hardly  be  preserved  or  revived  by  a  collection  of  newspaper 
biographies.  Mr.  Smith's  graver  essays  contain  little  new  infor¬ 
mation  or  striking  original  thought.  Of  Carlyle  and  of  Burns  he 
has  little  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  before.  For  the  latter,  like 
most  Scotsmen*  he  entertains  an  admiration  natural  and  patriotic, 
but  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason,  soaring  beyond  the  sublime 
into  the  simply  ridiculous ;  as  when  he  says  that  Burns  “  has  made 
his  country  classic  among  all  civilized  lands,  and  in  the  centuries 
to  come  it  will  be  remembered,  as  Greece  and  Rome  will  be 
remembered,  because  of  him  or  Walter  Scott  ” ;  or  again,  that 
■“  his  thoughts  have  been  among  the  most  potent  forces  in  strik¬ 
ing  down  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  that  he  has  led  British  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  American  Senates  by  ways  that  they  know  not,  aud  to 
goals  that  they  dream  not  of.”  Of  Carlyle  as  a  Scotsman,  and  a 
self-educated  and  self-made  Scotsman,  he  has  formed  and  expressed 
an  equally  indiscriminate  and  almost  equally  extravagant  estimate. 
Mr.  Eroude  has  doubtless  done  much  to  lower  the  fame  of  a  really 
great  and  vigorous  thinker,  one  of  the  most  original  and  impressive 
writers  of  his  generation,  below  its  proper  level,  to  render  ridicu¬ 
lous,  odious,  or  contemptible  a  life  and  character  whose  strength 
aud  fidelity  to  principle  deserved  a  very  different  treatment.  But 
more  harm  has  been  done  to  Carlyle’s  reputation  by  extravagant 
and  ill-placed  praise  than  even  by  that  ill-advised  and  almost  in¬ 
decent  exposure  of  his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  of  a  temper 
naturally  bitter  and  cynical,  soured  by  disappointment,  and  irritated 
by  physical  suffering.  Mr.  Smith  administers  a  deserved  rebuke 
to  the  prurient  curiosity  of  readers,  the  yet  more  culpable  unre¬ 
serve  of  biographers,  of  which  Mr.  Froude’s  lengthy  memoirs,  his 
minute  investigation  of  domestic  and  personal  details  with  which 
the  public  has  no  concern,  afford  the  most  glaring  and  offensive  ex¬ 
ample.  But  had  Carlyle  really  been,  as  he  thought  himself,  the 
prophet  careful  only  of  his  message  to  a  stiff-necked  and  perverse 
generation,  he  would  have  delivered  that  message  in  the  language 
of  his  country  and  his  age ;  and,  thus  delivered,  many  obscurities 
of  thought  would  have  been  plain,  and  many  more  extravagances 
and  absurdities  which  the  style  concealed  would  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  or  suppressed.  A  writer,  again,  who  declares  that  astro¬ 
nomy  without  the  law  of  gravitation  would  not  be  a  science, 
stands  self-condemned  when  he  depreciates  the  discovery  of  that 
law  and  the  greatness  of  its  discoverer. 

A  carping  tone,  a  certain  arrogance  and  positiveness  of  lan- 
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guage  justified  neither  by  breadth  nor  depth  of  knowledge,  a 
lofty  contempt  for  subjects  and  studies  beyond  his  scope  or  alien  to 
his  taste,  a  dogmatic  disposition  to  pronounce  e.r  cathedra  upon 
difficult  problems  and  even  upon  distinct  conclusions  affirmed  by 
the  highest  science  of  the  day,  render  Mr.  Campbell  Smith’s  essays 
unpleasant  and  irritating  even  to  readers  whose  prejudices  or  sym¬ 
pathies  accord  with  his  own.  A  far  higher  authority,  a  far  deeper 
acquaintance  with  physical  science  than  he  possesses  or  affects, 
would  be  required,  for  example,  to  justify  the  contempt  he  pours 
upon  the  modern  theory  that  the  period  of  life  upon  each  planet 
is  narrowly  limited ;  that,  as  each  world,  and  even  each  solar 
system,  had  its  beginning  in  a  distant  but  not  incalculable  or  in¬ 
finite  past,  so  each  is  doomed  to  pass  away — a  doctrine  affirmed 
as  strongly  by  orthodox  divinity  as  by  recent  cosmology.  So, 
again,  Newton’s  connexion  with  the  Mint  is  treated  de  haut  en 
bas,  in  language  which  would  suggest  that  the  writer  had  for¬ 
gotten  or  had  never  read  Macaulay’s  account  of  Newton's  services. 
That  account  may  probably  be  one-sided,  since  it  is  Macaulay’s ; 
but  to  ignore  it  altogether,  without  a  word  of  comment  or  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  to  treat  the  appointment  as  a  job,  and  Newton’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  scientific  labours  as  the  result  of  age  or  indolence, 
and  not  of  absorbing  public  duties,  without  reference  to  the  great¬ 
ness,  gravity,  and  difficulty  of  the  critical  service  he  undertook, 
is  scarcely' j  ustitiable.  Altogether,  the  volume  will  neither  make 
the  reputation  of  the  writer  nor  requite  the  patience  of  a  careful 
reader. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE  is,  clever,  and  has  the  merit 
of  being  short,  occupying  but  two  hundred  out  of  a  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  rest  being  filled  up  by  “The  Lively 
Fanny. ”  Mr.  Murray  deserves  our  thanks  when  he  brings  the  first 
of  these  two  stories  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
mysterious  Chi  Lung  “  into  the  region  of  the  unknown.”  We  are 
made  to  feel  genuine  interest  in  this  wandering  Celestial,  who, 
with  his  “  complexion  of  an  oily  light-brownish  yellow,  looked 
just  as  amazingly  old  as  a  new-born  baby.”  We  sympathize  more 
with  this  “  melancholy'  caterwauling  musician  ”  than  with  the 
English  wanderer,  Chi  Lung  is  certainly  our  hero,  not  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence,  jovial  character  though  he  be.  How  the 
gentleman  with  the  pagoda  hat,  the  pigtail,  and  the  thin  blue 
cottons  found  himself  in  Montcourtois  we  are  not  told  ;  he  arrived 
in  a  snowstorm,  and  he  disappears  into  the  region  of  the  unknown  ; 
he  never  says  a  word  to  any  one,  and  we  only  hear  him  solilo¬ 
quizing  once,  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  displayed  “a  bit 
of  human  nature."  Chi  Lung  has  been  rescued  from  death  by 
Lawrence,  has  been  taken  in  and  nursed  by  the  fair  Olivia.  They 
have,  therefore,  strong  claims  of  gratitude  on  him;  but  the 
Celestial  mind  knows  not  gratitude ;  it  knows  of  nothing  but  self. 
Chi  Lung,  therefore,  does  not  scruple  to  attempt  to  steal 
Lawrence's  pocket-book,  which  contains  all  the  traveller’s  money. 
He  actually  had  the  coveted  treasure  in  his  grasp  when  he  saw 
Lawrence  place  one  arm  round  Olivia's  waist  and  watched 
them  as,  in  that  attitude,  they  moved  away  together.  “  Then 
Chi  Lung  spoke  in  a  murmur  in  his  own  tongue,  and  laid  the 
pocket-book  on  the  table.  And  his  words,  being  interpreted, 
were  these: — ‘She  loves  him,  and  perchance  this  is  all  they 
have.’  ”  The  story  opens  with  a  tedious  description  of  a  snow¬ 
storm,  and  continues  with  a  lively  account  of  a  boar-hunt.  Mr. 
Murray  tells  us  that  snow  comes  from  the  “  yawning  preternatural 
Inane.  ’  He  has  certainly  drawn  his  description  from  that  source. 
His  snowstorm  makes  one  yawn,  and  is  pneternaturally  inane. 
He  frequently  adopts  an  affected  style.  Our  friend  the  Chinaman 
on  the  verge  of  rheumatic  fever  is  thus  described : — “  A  living 
ache  in  a  dark  furnace  .  .  .  A  tropic  ache  and  a  perfect  babel  of  old 
friends.  An  arctic  ache  in  a  solitude  filled  with  meaningless 
voices.”  He  talks  of  Lawrence  at  the  piano  as  “  playing  moonlit 
forest  and  all  its  gleam  and  gloom”;  of  love  as  “a  question  of 
bliss  or  bale.”  He  persistently  calls  Lawrence  “  a  youngster,”  and 
his  heroine  is  “  sweetly  pretty.”  The  Lively  Fanny  is  a  yacht  in 
which  an  American  millionaire,  Colonel  Dodge,  takes  a  cruise, 
accompanied  byr  his  sister,  Miss  Fanny  Dodge,  and  eight  young 
ladies  and  eight  young  gentlemen,  all  in  love  with  each  other  and 
all  engaged.  Each  pair  is  also  accompanied  by  four  parents, 
making  in  all  a  party  of  fifty.  The  scheme  is  Miss  Fanny’s,  and 
well  may*  her  brother  exclaim,  “  It  is  an  elegant  idea  ;  Fanny,  you 
are  a  remarkable  woman  !  ”  The  Lively  Fanny  runs  into  and  cuts 
down  another  yacht,  on  board  of  which  are  Mr.  John  W.  Dodge 
of  Bayswater,  wife,  daughter,  and  daughter's fiance,  Mr.  Dionysius 
O’Hara.  The  whole  party  are  taken  on  board  the  American’s 
boat,  and  the  faithless  Irishman  at  once  transfers  his  affections  to 
the  richer  and  more  elderly  Fanny.  This  lady  and  her  brother, 
however,  lay  a  trap  for  the  faithless  lover,  into  which  he  falls. 
He,  too,  disappears  into  the  unknown.  We  may  assure  Mr. 
Murray  that  in  neither  of  these  stories  can  “  a  growing  spirit  of 
cynicism  ”  be  detected,  even  by  “a  lynx-eyed  reviewer.” 

*  A  Bit  of  Human  Nature,  and  “  The  Lively  Fanny."  By  David 
Christie  Murray.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1885. 

The  Devil's  Portrait.  By  Anton  Giulio  Barrili.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Evelvn  Wodehousc.  2  vuls.  Loudon:  Remington  &  Co. 
1885. 

La  belle  Madame  Dnnis:  a  Tale  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  Hector 
Malot.  Translated  by  E.  AI.  2  vuls.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1885. 

The  Pierced  Heart  ;  and  other  Stories.  By  Captain  Mayne  Rei# 
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The  Devils  Portrait  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  L'  undecimo 
Comandamento  (1882)  and  Diana  degli  Embriaci,  storia  del  XII. 
Secolo  (1877).  In  the  present  novel  we  are  taken  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Anton  Giulio  Uarrili  has  chosen  as  his  hero 
Spinello  Spinelli,  pittore  Aretino,  the  pupil  of  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
himself  the  pupil  of  Gaddi,  the  follower  of  Giotto.  Spinello,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the 
father  of  Parri  di  Spinello  Spinelli,  of  whom  it  was  written : — • 

Ut  patrem  ingcnio  et  manibus  superarit  ab  illo 
Extant  qua-  mire  plurima  picta  docent. 

The  chief  incident  in  the  novel  recalls  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Bandello 
gave  Shakspeare  the  groundwork  for  his  tragedy,  though  he  may 
have  himself  been  indebted  to  Clitia's  L'  infelice  amore  dti  due 
ftdelissimi  amanti  Giulia  e  Romeo  (15 53).  If  ever  a  preface  to  a 
novel  were  useful,  it  would  have  been  so  here.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  both  for  the  casual  and  the  critical  reader,  to  know  the 
claims  of  a  book  to  originality,  and  still  more  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  line  where  history  or  legend  ends  and  fiction  begins;  a  task  in 
which  we  receive  no  assistance  in  the  translation  before  us,  and 
which  we  by  no  means  pretend  to  have  fully  accomplished.  The 
chief  character,  however,  is  historical,  and  the  chief  incident  as  old 
as  Boccaccio  ;  we  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  the  author  to 
make  these  dead  bones  live  since  he  has  himself  disinterred  them, 
and  the  translator  to  clothe  the  living  frames  in  English  that 
should  remind  us  of  the  fourteenth  century — that  is,  “to  take 
the  style  of  those  heroic  times.’’  Wo  should  not  be  treated 
to  such  a  sentence  as  this,  recalling  Dr.  Johnson  : — “  Beware, 
dunces,  lest  your  innovations  be  only  so  many  retrogressions.” 
Spinello's  second  marriage  is  a  stumbling-block.  He  believes 
Fiordalisa,  his  first  and  only  love,  to  be  dead,  and  within  a  year  of 
her  burial  he  consents  to  marry  one  to  whom  he  has  never  spoken, 
whom  he  does  not  love.  She  is  an  “  angel  of  goodness,”  it  is  true, 
and  has  a  pretty  face;  but  is  described  as  awkward,  and,  if 
not  actually  lame,  as  “  walking  badly.”  The  arguments  of  his 
friend  Parri  lead  him  to  the  altar: — “  Would  you  lay  upon  that 
poor  girl's  (Fiordalisa)  soul  such  a  heavy  burden  as  the  ruin  of 
your  genius,  together  with  your  death,  and  your  father's  despair?  ” 
The  author  apologizes  at  length  for  the  marriage,  and  tries  to  find 
sufficient  motive  for  it.  The  real  fact  is,  the  story  requires  it.  The 
author  feels  strongly  that  the  Spinello  of  his  creation  would  never 
have  married  again,  and  therefore  apologizes  for  him,  instead  of 
doing  so  for  himself.  Unfortunate  Spinello!  Fiordalisa  is  drugged 
by  his  friend  Tuccio;  he  thinks  her  dead,  and  marries  again; 
Fiordalisa  awakes  in  the  tomb,  is  carried  off  by  Tuccio  and 
Buontalenti,  a  wealthy  rival,  and  suddenly  appears  before  Spinello, 
as  he  is  taking  an  evening  stroll.  No  wonder  he  murmured  a  few 
incoherent  words,  and  fell  lifeless  (metaphorically — it  is  difficult 
to  know  when  the  characters  really  do  die  in  this  book)  to 
the  ground;  for,  as  the  author  sagely  remarks,  “It  does  not 
often  happen  to  a  man,  when  he  has  lost  a  woman,  whom 
he  passionately  loved,  to  behold  her  return  straight  back  to 
him  in  her  living  form  from  the  realms  of  the  dead.”  There 
is  a  terrible  triangular  duel  in  the  last  volume.  Spinello  slays 
Buontalenti,  but  the  latter  contrives  to  stab  Fiordalisa  before 
he  dies.  Spinello  leaves  the  field  a  victor,  but  a  lunatic.  So 
the  plot  thickens  towards  the  end,  but  then  it  wa9  terribly  thin 
in  the  beginning.  The  Devil’s  Portrait  is  twice  painted.  Spinello 
attributes  the  fall  of  Lucifer  to  pride  arising  from  excessive  supe¬ 
riority  of  personal  beauty.  Accordingly,  in  the  celebrated  fresco, 
“  I  he  Fall  of  the  Angels,”  he  gives  the  Devil  the  fair  face  of  his 
beloved  Fiordalisa.  This  is  certainly  giving  him  more  than  his  due, 
and  we  are  relieved  when  the  artist,  adopting  a  more  conventional 
idea,  substitutes  the  face  of  the  villain  Tuccio  for  that  of  his  love. 
Fiordalisa  i9  depicted  at  great  length,  but  not  at  full  length,  as  her 
face  alone  occupies  the  two  pages  of  description.  We  can  only 
pick  out  her  most  striking  peculiarities: — “  The  low  forehead  is 
shadowed  by  locks  of  chestnut  hair,  bordering  on  broicn,  and  look¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  almost  black  from  their  contrast,  with  the  milk-iohite 
complexion.”  Again: — “  Thick  lashes  gave  a  bright  and  pearly 
hue  to  the  white  surrounding  the  pupils.  These,  though  their 
colour  was  chestnut ,  flecked  with  golden  lights,  looked  in  their 
turn  almost  black  by  the  contrast.  She  had  lip9  of  a  pale  pink 
coral,  which,  when  parted,  disclosed  two  rows  of  glittering  pearls. 
Divine  mouth,  nestof  love, and  indeed  a  glimpse  of  Paradise.”  Once 
on  seeing  these  lips  unclose,  Spinello  “lost  his  head  straightway.” 
The  mere  sight  of  her  turned  one’s  thoughts  “to  Eve  newly 
born  we  must  insist  that  one  thing  that  cannot  be  said  of  Eve 
was  that  she  was  ever  born.  But  Fiordalisa’s  smile  is  “  wonder¬ 
ful  past  all  whooping”;  it  produces  “  an  effect  like  that  of  a  ray 
of  sunlight  to  the  eyes,  a  pleasing  sound  in  our  ears,  and  a  delicious 
odour  to  our  nostrils,  all  occurring  simultaneously."  At  a  critical 
moment  Fiordalisa  smiles,  and  the  author  exclaims,  “Only  reflect 
a  little,  and  you  will  see  that  .Madonna  Fiordalisa  was  right  in 
smiling!”  Without  even  reflecting,  we  unhesitatingly  declare 
that,  if  she  could  smile  all  that,  she  was  always  right  in  smiling. 
She  should  be  what  Mr.  Murray  would  describe  us  a  living  smile 
amid  two  rows  of  pearls.  Tuccio  di  Credi  is  the  model  of  portrait 
the  second.  He  was  “  not  at  all  a  b>ul-looking  young  mau  with  olive 
complexion;  hair  and  eyebrows  of  the  deepest  black  .  .  .  .so  much 
so  that  tbe  skin  seemed  to  acquire  a. shade  of  delicate  pallor  from  its 
contrast  with  a  still  more  dusky  hue.”  We  may  describe  the  novel, 
alter  the  author's  own  manner,  ns  a  work  of  a  dusky  hue,  so  much 
so  that  the  greater  part  ot  it  seems  to  acquire  a  shade  of  delicate 

[»allor  from  its  contrast  with  parts  of  a  still  more  dusky  hue.  The 
egend  that  Spinello  was  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  the  face  of  the 


Devil  ever  haunting  him,  and  that  the  prince  of  darkness  himself 
appeared  to  him  one  night  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
painting  him  so  black,  is  discarded,  and  a  more  dramatic  cause  is 
given  for  Spinello’s  loss  of  reason. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  return  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  find 
ourselves  in  Bordeaux,  the  home  of  “  La  belle  Madame  Donis.” 
The  novel  has  not  been  translated  with  even  success,  although 
“  E.  M.”  has  had  since  1873  to  do  the  work.  The  English  version 
before  us  ought  to  read  as  if  the  novel  had  been  originally  written 
in  English,  and  such,  we  imagine,  was  the  intention  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  ;  but  he  (or  she  ?)  has  failed.  The  following  sentence  is  a 
sample  of  the  careless  style  adopted  : — “  Xatucho  was  accordingly 
paraded  in  public,  his  jockey  was  weighed,  and  he  mounted;  then, 
j  ust  as  the  horse  wa9  going  on  the  course,  it  was  brought  back.” 
Again,  to  English  readers  there  is  not  much  point  in  the  following 
distinction: — “Do  you  object  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  ?  ”  “  Oh  dear,  no  ;  in  polite  conversation  we  can  call  him  a 
magistrate.”  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  doctor  who  says  to  a  smart, 
dashiDg  young  man,  whom  he  is  attending,  “  In  order  to  reduce 
yourself  to  a  weight  of  sixty-five  kilogrammes,  you  must  have 
taken  great  pains  to  provoke  perspiration  ”  ?  or  of  a  father  who 
asks  his  daughter  when  first  speaking  to  her  of  the  man  he 
intends  her  to  marry,  “  Is  he  not  the  most  elegant  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  your  acquaintance  ?  ”  One  more  quotation  and  we  have 
done.  Surely  “  Will  you  accept  my  bet  on  the  subject  r  ”  is 
somewhat  a  formal  way  of  saying  “  Taken  ”?  The  pages,  too,  are 
enlivened,  as  are  those  of  the  other  translation  under  notice,  with 
an  occasional  misprint.  The  object  of  the  novel,  if  it  has  one,  is 
to  show  the  corruption  of  the  Imperial  Government,  “  the  chief 
glory  and  advantage  of  which  rests  in  the  fact  that  its  members 
soar  above  petty  details,  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do 
so.”  I  he  story  is  that  of  the  struggle  between  innocence  and 
worldly  cunning,  and  as  innocence  certainly  wins  in  the  end  and 
worldly  cunning  also  gains  its  chief  object,  the  battle  is  drawn. 

The  absence  of  a  date  on  the  title-page  of  The  Pierced  Heart  and 
a  dozen  other  stories  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid  at  once  suggested 
to  us  that  these  tales  were  reprints.  In  this  case  also  a  preface 
might  have  been  to  the  point,  as  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  could  have  wished  any  one  reading  this  volume  to  think 
he  had  in  his  hands  a  new  book.  Readers  of  London  Society  will 
recognize  old  friends  or  enemies,  according  to  their  tastes,  in 
“  Brother  against  Brother,”  “  Ghost  or  Grizly,”  and  “Captured  by 
Confeds.”  “Jarocho  Life” — to  be  pronounced,  we  are  told, 
“  Ha-ro-tsho  !  ”■ — originally  appeared  in  Galaxy.  The  first  tale, 
which  gives  its  thrilling  title  to  the  volume,  has  in  it  the  germ 
for  a  melodrama  in  five  acts  and  fifteen  tableaux.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  adapters  and  writers 
ot  new  and  original  plays.  In  most  instances  the  action,  of  which 
there  is  generally  a  good  deal,  takes  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  one  volume  contains  much  that  is  sensational  and 
stupid,  thrilling  and  tedious,  inaccurate  and  instructive. 


MADEIRA.* 

MR.  JOHNSON'S  handbook  for  Madeira  strikes  us  as  being 
singularly  impartial,  considering  that  the  writer  is  a  resi¬ 
dent.  The  beauties  of  tbe  island  are  unimpeachable  ;  but  he  tells 
us  that  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  the  climate  may  do  much  for  consumptive  patients,  but 
it  will  work  no  miracles;  and  the  balmy  air  of  the  lower  slopes  is 
enervating.  There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  steam  communication 
nowadays,  but  the  fares  are  high  ;  and  as  the  steamers  have  to  lie 
otl  in  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  ocean  gales, 
the  landing  is  precarious,  and  sometimes  impossible.  As  for  the 
hotels  ot  Funchal,  they  are  tolerably  good ;  but  elsewhere  the 
accommodation,  where  there  is  any,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  desire. 
As  lor  the  roads,  they  are  often  execrable,  and  always  very  roughly 
engineered.  They  are  carried  straightforward  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  a  country  that  is  literally  a  jumble  of  mountains.  Wo 
are  told  that  “  locomotion  without  assistance  is  to  all  a  fatiguing, 
and  to  invalids  a  dangerous,  operation.”  A  horse  cost3  30  to  35 
dollars  a  month ;  but  invalids  must  be  content  to  bo  carried  in 
hammocks,  with  all  the  fuss  and  cetemonv  of  relays  of  bearers. 
The  boats  are  good,  but  when  you  trust  to  the  sail  theie  is  the 
chance  of  being  becalmed  beneath  that  rock-bound  coast,  or  of 
having  the  retreat  cut  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  is  a  still  more 
serious  consideration. 

The  island  scenery  is  no  doubt  extremely  fine,  but  then  invalids 
are  bound  to  be  excessively  careful,  hhould  they  bo  compelled  to 
exert  themselves,  or  should  they  ascend  too  high  above  the  sea, 
they  may  undo  the  good  effects  of  a  residence  through  the  winter. 
Life  in  lunclml  itself  is  dull  enough.  “  There  is  nothing  specially 
attractive  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger”  in  the  town;  and  all  Mr. 
Johnson  can  say  in  favour  of  its  looks  is  that  they  are  “  by  no 
means  unprepossessing.”  As  for  the  northern  coast  and"  the 
central  passes,  wliero  the  scenery  is  finest,  the  best  senson  for 
visiting  them  is  in  April  and  May*  But,  ns  in  riding  trips  through 
the  wilds  of  .Spain  and  Portugal,*  the  traveller  must  look  carefully 
to  the  commissariat;  and,  though  ho  may  hope  to  find  a  roof  to 
shelter  him,  he  must  be  ready  to  dispense  with  a  bed,  which  is  of 
the  less  consequence  when  the  weather  is  so  genial.  Gut  of 
Funchal  there  uro  only  three  places  where  anything  like  an  hotel 

*  Madeira;  its  Climate  and  Scenery,  liv  James  Vale  Johnson.  Dulau 
&  Co.  1885. 
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is  to  be  found.  Elsewhere  quarters  must  be  sought  in  private 
bouses,  or  an  empty  house  unfurnished  may  be  hired  by  the  day. 
Thus  having  one's  own  hammock  in  reserve  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  transporting  hammocks  with  the  bulk  ot  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  protracted  expedition  involves  considerable  preparation 
and  the  engaging  a  staff  of  porters.  As  there  is  seldom  a  smith  in 
the  country  who  understands  shoeing  horses,  you  must  even  take 
with  you  spare  shoes  and  nails.  For  pedestrianism,  Mr.  Johnson 
pronounces  it  pretty  nearly  out  of  the  question.  “  I  he  steep  roads 
and  warm  atmosphere,  charged  with  a  large  amount  of  invisible 
moisture,  will  test  the  strength  of  the  most  vigorous,  unless  the 
severe  exercise  is  varied  with  loug  intervals  ot  recruiting  rest. 
Otherwise,  from  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  narrow  hill  paths 
hanging  over  ravines  and  winding  round  the  faces  of  formidable 
precipices,  we  should  fancy  that  enterprising  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  breaking  their  necks  there.  Then, 
to  carry  out  comprehensive  expeditions  successfully,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  services  of  local  guides,  more  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  tourist  is  devoted  to  any  special  pursuit,  such  as  botany, 
natural  history,  or  geology. 

Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  very  good  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
history  as  well  as  the  scenery  of  the  island  ;  of  its  trade,  so  far  as 
it  has  any  ;  of  the  condition  of  the  agriculture,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  generally.  The  lower  classes  are 
good-humoured,  honest,  and  tolerably  industrious  when  working 
for  themselves;  but  they  are  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  grossly 
superstitious.  Though  Madeira  is  greatly  overpopulated,  the 
Government  has  discouraged  emigration ;  and  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  of  capital  to  develop  its  resources  and  reclaim  the 
wastes  that  might  repay  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  though 
spade  husbandry  is  fairly  remunerative,  and  each  loot  of  soil 
within  reach  of  "the  town*  has  been  turned  to  protit,  the  greater 
agricultural  industries  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  of  late 
vears.  The  sugar  plantations  have,  of  course,  been  suffering 
there  as  elsewhere;  while  the  island  is  recovering  but  slowly  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  vine  disease.  The  hired  labourers  will 
never  work  hard,  except  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  master; 
and,  as  there  is  very  little  coin  in  circulation,  wages  are  cbietly 
paid  in  kind.  The  ambition  of  an  active  fellow  in  the  lower 
orders  is  to  enter  the  service  of  one  of  the  foreign  visitors ; 
so  that,  after  doing  littlo  or  nothing  through  six  mouths  ot 
the  year,  he  may  luxuriously  devote  himself  to  doing  absolutely 
nothing  through  the  other  six.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting*  passages  in  the  book  is  that  about  the  Rovadas  or 
stone  channels  bv  which  water  is  led  down  from  the  hills,  to  be 
distributed  over  ‘the  plains  or  the  valleys,  among  all  who  have 
vested  interests  in  the  supply.  And  naturally  the  distribution 
from  these  Levadas  is  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  among  a  liti¬ 
gious  and  quarrelsome  population  almost  perpetually  suffering 
from  drought.  Altogether,  Mr.  Johnsons  book  is  full  ot  interest 
and  information,  even  for  those  who  have  no  intention  of  killing  a 
winter  in  Madeira  ;  while  visitors  to  the  island  should  buy  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 


TWO  STORIES.* 

TO  the  happy  and  impudent  genius  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  the 
world  is  indebted  for  a  great  discovery.  To  him — nourri  de 
fortes  etudes,  rich  in  the  intellectual  energy  which  comes  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  marrow  of  such  lions  as  Gaboriau  and  Dumas — it  was 
suddenly  revealed  that  there  are  resemblances  between  legendary 
Bagdad  and  living  London,  and  that  if  you  want  a  latter-day 
Haroun  you  have  only  to  look  for  one  to  find  him.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  momentous  inspiration  was  that  first  series  ot  New 
Arabian  Nights  by  which  our  author  is  best  known  to  the  general 
public.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  unfortunates  to  whom  Mr. 
Stevenson  will  always  remain  the  prose-poet  of  An  Inland 
Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  the  brisk  and  graceful  essayist 

_ the*  “  cherub-Montaigne,”  as  somebody  hassaid — of  Virginibus 

Puerisque.  To  these  delicates  it  must  have  seemed  abominable 
that  their  pet  writer  should  cease  from  sentimental  travel  and  airy 
talk  about  the  Abstract  Banker  and  the  morals  of  marriage,  and 
condescend  to  such  vulgar  and  commonplace  achievement  as  the 
making  and  telling  of  good  stories.  But  with  the  reading  public 
at  large,  which  wants  amusement  and  is  determined  to  have  it, 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  famous  as  the  poet  ot  the  Rajah  s  Diamond  and 
the  Suicide  Club,  and— not  forgetting  Pew  and  Long  John— as 
the  parent  of  Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia.  To  these  the  first 
series  of  New  Arabian  Nights  is  an  imperishable  possession; 
to  these  the  prospect  of  a  second  set  has  always  appeared  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  in  literature ;  and  at  last  they  have 
their  wish.  The  dream  is  realized  ;  the  ideal  is  as  tangible 
and  practical  a  fact  as  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue.  Mi. 
Stevenson — this  time  in  company  with  his  wife — has  returned 
to  the  Loudon  of  the  Suicide  Club,  to  the  brave  mad  world  of  the 
Rajah's  Diamonds;  and  here,  in  The  Dynamiter,  which  he 
describes  as  More  Arabian  Nights— here  is  the  result  of  the  trip. 
It  is  somewhat  lacking  in  the  artistic  quality  the  distinction  ot 
form  and  etlect,  the  charm  of  style,  the  hardy  and  delightful 
impudence— of  its  predecessors;  it  includes  no  personality  so 
grim  as  that  of  the  President,  nor  any  scene  so  gallant  and 
convincing  in  comedy  as  that  wherein  the  Prince  corrupts  the 

*  Mo  re  New  Arabian  Nights:  The  Dynamiter,  l’.v  Robert  Louis  and 
Fanny  Van  de  Grift  Stevenson.  Loudon  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1885. 

Kotalia:  a  Samurai' s  Daughter.  By  J.  Morris.  London:  Wyman  & 
Sous.  1885. 


Detective ;  the  Florizel  it  discovers  is  the  Florizel,  not  of  those 
high  adventures  with  Geraldine  and  Rich,  but  of  Rupert  Street 
aud  the  Cigar  Divan — a  being  fallen,  obscured,  belittled,  changed 
beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief,  but  dear  and  venerable  for  old 
time’s  sake.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  book  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
invention  is  as  whimsical  and  abundant  as  ever ;  there  is  some 
capital  comedy,  some  excellent  writing,  some  admirable  melo¬ 
drama;  and  in  “The  Destroying  Angel"  and  “The  Fair  Cuban'’ 
there  are  a  couple  of  romantic  stories  which  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  anything  Mr.  Stevenson  has  ever  done. 

Of  course  we  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  authors  effects. 
The  book  is  written  not  to  be  talked  about,  but  to  be  read  ;  and 
we  shall  say  no  more  of  its  facts  than  we  must.  It  is  a  story  of 
incident  and  adventure  ;  but  it  has  a  purpose.  That  purpose  is  the 
destruction,  by  means  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  of  the  heroic 
reputation  of  the  rascals  who  go  about  with  dynamite,  breaking 
windows  and  frightening  housemaids.  To  that  end  have  the  authors 
worked ;  and  in  achieving  that  end  they  have  been  completely 
successful.  As  they  see  him,  the  Dynamiter  is  the  most  abject 
cur  alive.  It  is  his  function  to  make  and  distribute  explosives ; 
it  is  his  destiny  to  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  terror,  to  fail  igno- 
miniously  in  his  enterprises,  and  either  to  die  of  fear  or  to  perish 
by  the  inopportune  action  of  his  own  contrivances.  In  expressing 
and  elaborating  this  view  of  the  common  enemy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  display  a  vast  amount  of  humour  and  invention.  Their 
Zero — the  explosive  chemist,  part  fool,  part  fanatic,  and  part  in- 
veutor — is  not  a  complete  success,  we  think ;  but  he  is  a  delightful 
conception ;  there  are  in  him  the  elements  of  a  real  comic  creation. 
In  the  agent  of  deposition,  M‘Guire,  “  the  man  with  the  chin- 
beard,'’  we  have  another  study  yet  of  the  effect  on  morals  and 
character  induced  by  an  improper  familiarity  with  nitro-glycerine. 
lie  is  never  discovered  save  in  a  state  of  consternation  ;  the  story  of 
his  feelings  on  one  occasion  when  he  is  launched  upon  society  in 
charge  of  a  Gladstone  bag  which  he  can  get  no  opportunity  of 
depositing  is  told  with  great  sentiment  and  understanding ;  the 
circumstances  under  whose  pressure  he  is  constrained  at  last  to 
abandon  his  calling  are  set  forth  with  all  imaginable  unction. 
Of  the  heroine  of  the  series— Clara  Luxmore,  alias  Teresa 
Valdevia,  alias  Miss  Fonblanque,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth— we 
shall  only  say  that,  as  the  author  of  “  The  Fair  Cuban  ”  and  “  The 
Destroying  Angel,”  she  contrives  to  secure  a  great  deal  more  of 
gratitude  and  respect  than,  as  a  character,  as  a  creation,  she  per¬ 
haps  deserves.  Her  stories,  however,  are  simply  admirable. .  To 
read  them— to  hear  of  Dr.  Griswold  and  the  tremendous  apparition 
of  the  Mormon  Eye ;  of  the  grisly  swamp  where  Caulder  dies 
among  the  caimans  and  the  scarlet  crabs ;  of  Mine.  Mandizabel 
aud  her  terrilic  incantation  to  the  powers  of  Voodoo — is  to  have 
what  is  called  in  the  American  language  “  a  real  good  time.” 
You  forgive  her  for  making  the  Elixir  of  Life,  not  the  flushed  and 
roseate  “miracle  of  reality,  but  a  yellow  liquor  suggestive  of 
sherry  ;  you  even  forgive  the  authors  of  her  being  the  degradation 
of  Prince  Florizel  into  Godall  the  tobacconist,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  extemporized  a  revolution,  and  restored  him  to  his 
place  on  the  Bohemian  throne.  That  there  must  be  more  New 
Arabian  Nights  is  evident ;  it  is  as  evident  that  there  can  be  none 
without  Florizel  princely  and  superb,  the  Florizel  of  the  House 
with  the  Green  Blinds,  the  Florizel  of  Geraldine  and  Dokemia. 
If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  persist  in  the  attempt  to  make  them 
without  this  Florizel,  they  do  so  at  their  peril. 

The  author  of  Kotaka,  having  lived  long  in  Japan,  has  been  in¬ 
spired  to  put  off  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
in  the  form  of  a  novel.  It  was  not  a  happy  inspiration.  Japan 
he  knows,  and  something  of  the  Japanese,  and  Fuji  the  marvellous 
mountain,  and  Yredo  the  mighty  city,  and  Fujikawa  the  “  peerless 
river.”  But  in  human  nature  he  is  not  exactly  an  adept ;  and  his 
account  of  the  loves  of  the  young  and  brave  Gengiro  and  Kotaka, 
the  daughter  of  Hashimoto,  the  Samurai,  has  nothing  literary  or 
artistic  to  recommend  it.  Of  how  things  were  ordered  iu  the  Japan 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago— of  theatre-going,  aud  tea-drinking, 
and  journeying,  and  decapitating,  and  bargaining — he  can  tell  us 
not  a  little;  though  witli  him  will  is  better  than  the  deed,  and 
his  style  is  of  those  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  paved 
with  good  intentions.  But  of  how  a  Japanese  young  woman  feels 
with  regard  to  a  Japanese  young  man  he  can  tell  us  nothing  that 
by  the  utmost  stretcli  of  faith  we  can  possibly  believe.  Compared 
with  him  Ouida  is  credible  and  Miss  Yonge  is  passionate. 


QUASI  CURSOR ES.* 

rn  I1E  high  officials  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
JL  looking  before  as  well  as  after,  have  begun  to  prepare  for  the 
next  centenary,  and  have  made  it  certain  that  they  will  be  present 
on  tlie  auspicious  occasion.  In  view  ot  the  extreme  probability 
that  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  assist  in  person,  they  have  taken 
measures  to  share  the  festival  by  proxy.  Now  a  book  is  by  far 
the  best  representative  of  learned  men,  and  so  the  High  Officials 
and  Professors  have  prepared  a  book.  It  is  a  stately  volume  a 
heavy'  though  not  unwieldy  folio — excellently  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  profusely  illustrated.  The  Professors  are  themselves 
the  subject  of  this  imposing  production.  There  are  their  icons 
and  their  legends,  ready  for  the  day  when  the  learned  world 

*  Quasi  Cur  sores :  Port/ aits  of  the  High  Officers  and  Professors  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  Tercentenary  Eestivat.  Drawn  and  etched 

by  William  liuolc,  A.R.S.A.  Edinburgh  University  Press:  T.  &  A. 
Constable. 
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collects  to  celebrate  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  our  Town’s  College.  When  that  event  comes 
off  the  learned  world  will  not  want  means  of  knowing  how  the 
Professors  of  1884  looked,  and  what  they  had  done;  for  with 
a  touching  modesty  the  Senatus  has  not  relied  on  the  certain 
immortality  of  its  members.  Quasi  Cursores,  then,  is  composed 
as  to  the  text  of  biographical  sketches,  and  as  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  etched  portraits.  The  first  give  the  lives,  dates, 
and  achievements  of  the  lights  of  the  University,  beginning 
with  the  Lord  Provost  and  going  all  round.  It  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  notice  these  lives  iu  detail.  There  is 
too  great  a  variety  of  matter  to  allow  of  fair  treatment  in  a 
narrow  space.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  they  are  panegyrics, 
and  could  not  well  be  other  under  the  circumstances,  they  belong 
to  the  quieter  and  simpler  classes  of  that  kind  of  literature.  I11 
some — notably  in  the  two  bright  pages  on  Mr.  Butcher — we  find 
a  certain  gracefulness  of  compliment  which  is  in  the  best  style  of 
dedication  in  its  happiest  time ;  or,  again,  we  find — as  in  the  brief 
biography  of  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkiu,  Professor  of  Chemistry — a 
clear  and  sufficient  account  of  a  busy  career. 

The  portraits  are  more  manageable,  for  in  dealing  with  them  we 
are  at  liberty  to  look  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  at  the  artistic 
qualities  of  the  etchings.  Of  their  merits  as  portraits  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one  to  speak  unless  he  enjoys  the  exceptional  good  fortune 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  originals.  Still  even  on  this 
point  we  are  not  without  means  of  judging.  The  portrait  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  for  instance,  can  be  at  once  recognized  as 
good;  and,  with  that  and  a  few  others  to  guide,  we  are  justified 
in  arguing  to  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Iloole’s  renderings  of 
his  sitters.  As  an  etcher  Mr.  Hoole  shows  that  he  possesses  one 
very  essential  quality.  He  is  a  firm  and  sure-handed  draughts¬ 
man.  His  lines  are  drawn  without  hesitation,  or  at  least  with 
none  which  is  perceptible  in  the  result.  They  are  hard  here 
and  there,  and  not  infrequently  are  too  uniform;  but  they  are 
not  weak.  Mr.  Hoole  is  less  satisfactory  in  the  colourist  side  of 
his  etchings.  W  hat  is  called  in  the  slang  of  art-criticism  the 
values  of  his  plates  are  monotonous,  and  therefore  at  times  mean¬ 
ingless.  His  heads  and  his  backgrounds  have  occasionally  the 
appearance  of  being  made  of  the  same  substance.  Considerable 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Hoole’s  ingenuity  in  varying  the  poses  of  his 
models.  It  cannot  have  been  easy  to  give  some  twoscore  portraits 
without  repeating  the  same  gesture  and  attitude  ;  but  Mr.  Hoole 
has  done  it.  In  one  case  he  helps  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
repeating  his  figure  on  the  same  plate,  and  gives  us  two  aspects  of 
Hr.  Rutherford.  Drs.  Clouston  and  Robertson,  again,  are  shown 
arm-in-arm  taking  an  occasional  “dauner”  in  Princes  Street. 
Another  group  shows  Mr.  Butcher  smiling  somewhat  uneasily 
under  the  honour  of  being  patted  on  the  back  by  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie.  A  touch  of  fancy  of  the  higher  sort  would  enter 
into  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Flint,  Professor  of  Divinity,  if  he  did  not 
look  a  little  too  much  as  if  he  had  got  up  as  Greutheart  for  a  fancy- 
dress  ball.  He  stands  in  shining  armour  clad,  with  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tie  hanging  over  his  breastplate,  his  haud  ou  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  in  the  background  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  may 
be  faintly  seen  flying  iu  abject  terror.  Is  this  the  coat  of  the  son 
of  the  Kirk?  Mr.  Donald  Mackinnon,  Professor  of  Celtic  Lan¬ 
guages,  History,  and  Literature,  has  been  caught  in  a  life-like 
attitude  preparing  to  hurl  an  argument,  or  the  book  he  holds  in 
his  hands,  at  the  head  of  any  opponent  rash  enough  to  contradict. 
Ihe  portrait  01  Mr.  Masson  strikes  us  as  altogether  excellent  in 
pose,  surroundings,  and  drawing.  On  the  whole,  the  University 
may  be  complimented  on  the  memorial  it  has  chosen  for  the 
Tercentenary  Festival. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

"V"  0  more  inspiring  and  gallant  hero  for  epic  song  could  be  chosen 
Lx  than  Gustavus  Adolphus.  So  thinks  Mr.  F.  P.  Swinborne, 
who  has  compassed  the  immense  design  of  celebrating  the  Lion  of 
the  North  in  a  po“m  of  some  lilteen  thousand  verses,  lyrical,  rhymed 
heroics,  and  blank.  Tho  epic,  being  a  cosmic  view  of  life  com¬ 
plete  iu  itself,  must  be  comprehensive,  and  must  have  a  hero  and 
bis  warlare.  Mr.  Swinborne  seeks  more.  Battles  are  essential  to 
the  epic  ;  so  is  love — 

For  of  what  else 

Is  life  composed  but  love  nnd  battles  ? 

*  CuINU  Adolphus.  By  Frederick  Pfander  Swinborne.  London: 
Wyman  &.  Sons. 

Vagnbunduli  Lihtllut.  By  John  Addington  Svmonds.  London:  Kctran 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  '  h 

Tuberose  nnd  Meadowsweet.  By  Mark  Andre  Baffalovich.  London  ■ 
David  Bogue.  1885. 

Poems.  By  Miss  Bctham-Edwards.  London:  Kogan  Paul,  Trench 

&  Co.  ’ 

Aphrodite;  nnd  other  Poems.  By  A.  Stepnev  Gulston.  London: 
Remington  &  Co. 

Sonnets  and  other  Verse.  By  Samuel  Wadding  ton.  Lou  don  :  G.  Bell 

&  Sons. 

Eupbrenia.  By  William  Shnrp.  London  :  Kegnn  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
Songs  of  the  Heights  and  Deeps.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  N'oc‘1.  London  : 
Elliot.  Stock.  1885. 

A  thelneg ;  und  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Down.  London :  G.  Bell  & 

Sons. 

Thoughts  and  Remembrance.  By  Emily  Leith.  Gla  row:  Brvco  &  Son 

1885. 

t-  Triu">pk  of  Time:  a  Mystical  Poem.  By  Ella  Dietz.  London  : 

L.  \Y .  Allen. 

Poems.  By  John  Bradford.  Hereford:  Prosser.  1885. 


Thus  in  Mr.  Swinborne’s  handsome  volume— beautiful  in  blue  and 
silver — we  have  a  gentle  undercurrent  of  love  and  romance,  of 
vintage  festival,  tender  plighting  and  interchange  of  lovers’  vows, 
and  many  a  pretty  lyric.  These  lyrical  interludes  pleasantly  vary 
the  horrors  of  Magdeburg  and  Leipzig,  the  carnage  of  the  Thirty 
A  ears’  War,  and  the  rather  tedious  historical  portions  of  the 
poets  narrative.  In  truth,  Mr.  Swinborne’s  Gustavus  is  not  an 
impressive  personality.  Eric,  the  King’s  favourite,  and  his  Rhine¬ 
land  maiden,  the  pensive  Hilda,  are  both  more  interesting  and 
more  human.  While  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  the  dignity 
and  exaltation  of  the  author’s  aim,  we  cannot  say  that  history 
gains  anything  by  transmutation  in  this  poem. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Symonds's  Amtni  Figura  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
perceive  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  sonnets  entitled  “  Stella 
Maris,’  in  Vagabitnduli  Libellus,  with  that  volume.  They  may 
be  due  to  an  atterthought,  but  they  are  evidently  of  the  closest 
kinship  with  the  previous  series,  and  though  here  detached  from 
those  suggestive  and  moving  studies,  they  needed  not  the  author’s 
confession  of  the  fact.  Not  all  the  skill,  the  effluence  of  imagerv, 
the  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  imposing  diction,  possessed  by  Mr. 
Svmonds  persuade  us  that  his  application  of  the  sonuet  is  an  artistic 
success.  Ihe  use  of  the  sonnet  as  a  stanza  is  nothing  less  than  a 
degradation  of  a  form  consecrated  by  Milton  and  Wordsworth 
to  the  noblest  aims.  It  is  true  Wordsworth  himself  erred  in  this 
direction,  but  the  sonnet  of  his  series  is  never  a  mere  stanza, 
while  in  his  highest  efforts  it  stands  self-contained  and  orbed 
in  all-sufficiency. 

Tuberose  and  Meadowsweet  marks  an  advance  on  the  author's 
first  volume.  Mr.  Ratt'alovich  is  still,  however,  the  poet  of  unful¬ 
filled  expression.  His  clearest  strains — and  they  are  bv  no  means 
lucid— leave  the  impression  of  imperfect  utterance.  Enough  there 
is  in  his  poetry  to  make  us  hope  that  the  strain  of  fancy  may  yet 
be  clarified  before  it  runs  dry.  As  it  is,  it  may  fittingly  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  own  words  as 

A  flower  unreached  aud  scented  over-high. 

True  passion  is  ever  distinguished  from  its  simulation  by  the  force 
and  simplicity  of  its  language.  Many  of  Mr.  Raffalovich's  lyric3 
are  rather  prodigal  in  extravagance  ;  they  amaze,  but  they  move 
no  responsive  emotion.  A  little  poem  called  “  Absence  ”  we  may 
note  as  a  true  and  fervid  expression  of  a  lover's  hyperbole. 

The  best  lyrics  of  Miss  Betham-Edwards  have  the  touch  of 
nature  that  appeals  to  all ;  the  worst  are  mere  rhyming  of  not 
more  than  average  vacuity.  In  a  small  volume  it  is  no  slight 
possession  to  include  a  lyric  so  full  of  heart  aud  inspiration  aud 
melody  as  “  The  Sorrel  Blossoms,”  and  the  sonnet  “  A  Recollec¬ 
tion.  The  lormer  is  quite  Wordsworthian  in  quality,  and  we 
should  gladly,  if  space  allowed,  quote  its  five  stanzas,  being  loath 
to  despoil  it  of  one.  The  sonnet  is  not  flawless  certainly  ;  but  its 
close  is  exceedingly  happy. 

The  title-poem  ol  Mr.  A.  Stepney  Gulston’s  volume  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  sight  of  Capri  at  sunset,  and  certainly  the  Idalian 
goddess  could  have  no  more  beautiful  home.  The  poet  declares 
his  ardent  conviction — 

An  I  could  like  the  Siren  wile, 

This  were  my  magic  cry — 

Would  ye  be  blest,  see  Capri's  isle 
Once  ere  your  soul  shall  die. 

Accordingly  he  enshrines  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  in  the  isle,  and 
portrays  her  sea-surrounded  grot,  her  nuptials  with  Hermes,  and 
the  birth  of  Eros  in  a  series  of  pretty  and  fanciful  pictures.  To 
invoke  the  Muse,  or  Apollo,  or  some  other  celestial  help  was  a 
favourite  device  of  the  poets,  who — cunning  dogs — ever  pretended 
to  be  in  difficulties  in  tho  very  height  of  their  afflatus.  This  old- 
fashioned  art  is  revived  by  Mr.  Gulston.  Just  in  the  thrilling 
moment  when  Hermes  descries  the  foam-born  goddess  asleep  on 
her  rosy  bed  the  poet  breaks  forth  :  — 

Would  that  some  spirit  of  tho  air 
Into  my  thoughts  could  bring 
Words  that  in  writing  would  compare 
Aught  with  what  1  would  sing. 

lie  is  still  more  provoking  when  he  calls  in  Zeuxis  nnd  Apelles  at 
tho  critical  passage  when  Aphrodite  awakens ;  or  when  he  inter¬ 
polates  a  reflection,  which  is  moral  but  not  heroic,  ou  the  union  of 
the  immortal  pair  : — 

Lo  !  what  a  world  of  pleasure  lies 
Wrapt  iu  the  gentle  boon 
Sought  by  a  man  iu  wifely  eyes, 

First  iu  their  honeymoon. 

Mr.  Gulston  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  danger  in  associating  in¬ 
congruous  ideas.  In  his  ballad  versions  of  old  Normandy  legends 
lie  preserves  a  justor  propriety  and  truer  proportions.  “  St. 
Michaels  Mount  and  lombdlihio,  a  strange,  uncanny  story  of  lovo 
and  vengeance,  is  told  with  plenty  ot  spirit ;  so,  too,  is  the  curious 
Brittany  legend  “  Chant  Oiseau.” 

Mr.  \\  aldington  a  sonnets  are  no  mero  metrical  exercises.  Doft 
craftsmanship  was  to  bo  expected  from  a  critic  of  Mr.  Wad  ding  ton’s 
knowledge  and  equipment.  More  than  this  we  find  iu  the  best 
examples  in  this  little  collection,  in  “Through  the  Night-watches  ” 
nnd  “  In-day,  for  instance.  Those  are  very  picturesque  in 
expression,  full  of  thought  and  suggestive  fancy.  Tho  sonnet 
“  Worship,”  written  when  the  poet  was  but  fifteen,  is  probably 
unique  as  u  specimen  of  precocious  accuracy  nnd  mastery  of  form. 

I11  “  The  New  Epiphany  ”  Mr.  Waddington  has  attempted  tho 
Chant  Royal  with  lair  success,  though  the  sense  of  labour  is  not 
wholly  vanquished  by  complete  spontaneity. 
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Euphrenia  is  not  cheerful  reading.  It  is  heavy,  leaden-footed, 
joy-dispelling,  the  book  to  hand  to  your  enemy  on  a  wet  day  in  a 
deserted  inn.  In  a  brief  space  there  will  be  certain  inquiries  for 
you  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  The  only  chance  is  that 
sleep  may  intervene  between  you  and  the  righteous  wrath  ot  the 
reader.  There  is  in  Euphrenia  a  nervous  irritant  compacted  with 
the  soporific  drug  that  makes  this  desirable  result  doubtful.  I  ke 
source  of  this  irritant  may  be  detected  in  the  verse,  much  of  which 
is  so  fibrous  and  knotty  that  “  it  should  be  boiled  beiore  it  can  be 
read,”  as  De  Quincey  said  of  Bowyer's.  As  to  the  matter  ot  the 
poem,  it  is  a  monument  of  dulness. 

There  is  in  all  Mr.  Roden  Noel's  work,  when  fully  representative 
of  his  powers,  peculiar  individuality.  It  is  always  marked  by 
great  and  very  obvious  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  is  entirely 
tree  from  any  current  affectation  or  trick.  Mr.  Noel  s  recent 
volume  contains  many  striking  passages,  which,  if  trite  in  thought, 
are  clothed  in  poetic  imagery  that  compels  attention.  Of  this  we 
have  a  characteristic  example  in  “  A  Lay  of  Civilization,’  which 
deals  with  the  varied  aspects  of  life  in  a  great  city,  with  scenes 
familiar  to  most  of  us;  yet  the  force  and  glowing  colour,  of  the 
poet's  presentment  invests  the  truth  with  iresh  distinction  and 
power. 

How  naturally  the  blank  verse  of  the  Tennysonian  idyl  pro¬ 
vokes  imitation,  and  how  neat  and  facile  that  imitation  may  be, 
the  opening  verses  of  “  Athelney  ”  may  show  : — 

King  Alfred  came  from  battle,  with  his  Thanes 
To  Chippenham  ;  where  stayed  that  d  ly  the  Queen 
Alswitha,  guarded  of  a  few,  that  yet 
Clave  to  their  lord  the  King,  when  all  his  best 
Forsook  him. 

Another  of  the  author's  songs  begins  with  a  more  audacious 
example  of  artless  adaptation : — ■ 

Now  blows  the  crimson  rose,  and  the  sweet  white, 

Now  lolls  the  lily  on  the  silver  wave. 

Mrs.  Emilv  Leith’s  verses  are  pretty  and  unpretentious,  and  owe 
nothing  to  Tennysonian  or  other  studies.  Several  of  the  poems 
written  for  children  are  very  sweet  in  expression,  and  just  what 
children  may  enjoy  without  doubt  or  questioning. 

The  Triumph  of  Time  is  a  collection  of  short  pieces  which  the 
author  has  chosen  to  ent  tle  collectively  “  a  Mystical  Poem.  ’ 
They  are  to  a  large  extent  so  true  and  tender  and  refined  in 
feeling,  so  simple  and  natural  in  expression,  that  they  merit  a 
better  appellation.  We  can  only  trust  that  people  who  are  not 
attracted  to  mvsticism  will  not  be  repelled  by  an  unfortunate  title. 
Miss  Ella  Dietz's  poems  have  a  deep  and  warm  flow  of  spiritual 
fervour. 

We  cannot  share  Mr.  John  Bradford’s  gratification  in  his 
collected  poems,  rescued  from  the  poetical  columns  ot  country 
journals,  and  now  “  housed  under  the  cover  ot  a  book.  ’  01  course 
the  author  takes  a  fatherly  interest  in  what  he  calls  “these 
scattered  bantlings  of  my  brain.”  W  e  wish  we  could  ;  but  we 
cannot. 


AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.* 

HERE  are  two  eccentric  books  and  a  good  one  on  a  subject  of 
remote  but  curious  interest.  The  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  has 
written,  and  Mr.  D’Anvers  has  excellently  translated,  the  best 
work  on  Prehistoric  America,  the  most  sensible  and  scientific 
work  on  a  topic  attractive  to  dreamers  and  sciolists  that  we  have 
ever  encountered.  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  thrown  together  in  amateur  fashion  some  chapters  of  contro- 
versv  with  Mr.  Donnellv,  the  ingenious  author  of  Atlantis ,  and 
has  'added  several  remarks  on  the  legends  of  the  Flood.  Lord 
Arundel  has  ot  least  the  merit  of  studying  comparatively  the 
myths  of  all  human  races.  Ilis  conclusions  may  be  dubious  ;  but  we 
chiefly  object  to  the  somewhat  casual  nature  of  his  method  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  quotations.  To  say  that  Dr.  Warren  goes 
about  to  find“  The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race,”  and  does  find  it 
— at  the  North  Pole,  is  perhaps  to  qualify  his  performance  with 
sufficient  severity.  But  we  shall  add  one  or  two  remarks  on  Lord 
Arundel  and  Dr.  Warren,  after  doing  such  justice  as  space 
permits  to  the  masterly  essay  of  M.  de  Nadaillac.  Ilis  manual  of 
Prehistoric  America  is  written  in  the  best  scientific  temper.  lie 
is  content  to  leave  many  questions  undecided,  and  to  admit,  in 
large  proportions,  the  existence  of  the  unknown.  The  Marquis 
wisely  distrusts  the  attempts  to  ascertain  approximate  dates  in 
human  time  by  calculations  based  on  theories  of  glaciers,  denuda¬ 
tions,  the  wearing  power  of  rivers,  the  accumulation  of  soil,  the 
ages  of  trees.  Again,  he  is  well  aware  that  many  of  the  reported 
discoveries  of  human  relics  in  the  Drift  and  elsewhere  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  men  without  scientific  training — miners,  hunters, 
settlers,  soldiers,  often  very  intelligent,  to  be  sure,  but  sometimes 
predisposed  to  wild  theories,  and  rarely  capable  of  fixing,  with 
absolute  accuracy,  the  exact  nature  of  the  deposit  in  which  remains 
are  found.  A  tendency  to  hoax  must  also  be  allowed  for, 
and  amidst  all  those  physical  and  personal  difficulties  the  Marquis 
de  Nadaillac  is  often  compelled  to  return  a  kind  of  open  verdict. 
Possessing  this  cautious  temperament,  and  averse  to  easy 

*  Prehistoric  America.  By  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac.  Translated  by 
N.  D’Anvers.  Edited  by  W.‘  II.  Dali.  London  :  Murray.  1885. 

The  Secret  of  Plato's  Atlantis.  By  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.  London  : 
Burns  &  Oates.  1885. 

Paradise  Pound',  the  Cradle  oj  the  Human  Pace  at  the  A  u  rth  Pole .  By 
\V.  F.  Warren.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1885. 


hypothesis,  our  author  has  also  the  gift  of  lucid  arrangement. 
We  cannot  praise  too  much  that  lucidity  of  the  best  French 
temper  which  he  brings  into  topics  so  confused.  His  reading 
has  also  been  very  wide  in  a  kind  of  literature  not  easily 
accessible,  the  fugitive  publications  of  American  antiquarian 
pamphleteers,  and  the  proceedings  of  American  learned  societies. 
These  documents  are  even  more  difficult  to  obtaiu  and  arrange  in 
England  than  the  German  pamphlets  in  which  alone,  it  seems, 
the  English  language  can  be  studied  by  persons  who  plume  them¬ 
selves  on  being  “  specialists.” 

'I  he  Marquis  finds  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  even  suspected 
the  existence  of  a  vast  continent  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  does 
not  think,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  absence  of  the  higher 
anthropoid  apes,  that  man  is  “  origin  d  to  America.”  The  American 
races  probably  entered  both  by  the  North  and  by  migration  from 
the  West  to  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  the  new-comers 
in  both  cases  being  on  a  very  low  stage  of  culture.  The  Marquis 
traces  the  gradual  growth  of  culture  from  the  period  of  the  men 
who  fought  the  Mastodons  to  that  of  the  men  who  made  the 
shell-heaps  or  kitchen  middens,  thence  to  the  mound-builders, 
from  them  to  the  dwellers  in  Pueblos,  and,  lastly,  to  the  great 
civilized  races  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central  America.  All  this 
advancing  civilization  (with  backwaters  necessarily  of  relapse  and 
degradation)  M.  de  Nadaillac  regards  as  native  and  independent  of 
foreign  influence  and  example.  “  That  the  distinctively  American 
culture”  (which  may  he  traced,  as  we  have  seen,  through  successive 
strata  of  improvement)  “is indebted  toati  equivalent  foreign  culture 
for  its  chief  features  is  utterly  incapable  of  proof  in  fact,  and  highly 
improbable  in  theory.”  No  one  can  be  much  more  convinced 
than  M.  de  Nadaillac  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  truth — namely, 
that  both  the  material  and  mental  products  of  early  men  are 
everywhere  almost  identical,  and  only  begin  to  differ  as  the  higher 
levels  of  civilization  are  attained.  This  community  of  ideas,  of 
weapons,  of  manners  and  customs  proves  neither  community  of 
stock,  nor  transmission,  nor  foreign  influence.  As  an  example 
of  this  development  of  analogous  legends  by  widely  sundered 
peoples,  M.  de  Nadaillac  prints  a  host  of  American  deluge- 
myths,  which  he  does  not  regard  as  distorted  versions  of  the 
narrative  taught  by  the  missionaries.  These  tales,  says  our  author, 
“  appear  to  have  their  root  in  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  evolution  from  the  savage  state.” 

It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  M.  de  Nadaillac  and  Lord 
Arundel  come  into  conflict,  and  a  few  lines  may  be  devoted  to  the 
ideas  of  the  English  inquirer.  The  English  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  French  anthropologist  both  perceive  that  the  most  distant  and 
alien  races  have  the  same  legends,  whether  these  legends  should  be 
called  “  traditions  ”  or  “myths.”  Neither  Lord  Arundel  nor  M. 
de  Nadaillac  leaves  out  of  view  the  American  and  other  barbarous 
myths,  and  then  calls  the  process  of  not  comparing  the  stories 
“Comparative  Mythology.”  But  where  M.  de  Nadaillac  accounts 
for  the  widely  distributed  analogies  of  belief  by  “  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,”  Lord  Arundel  regards  them  as 
fragments  of  a  tradition  based  on  actual  occurrences,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  purest  shape  by  the  Biblical  narrative.  Thus,  in 
Lord  Arundel’s  eyes,  all  these  wild  American  deluge-stories 
testify  to  an  actual  deluge  retained  in  the  memory  of  men;  while 
M.  de  Nadaillac  considers  them  mere  inventions,  natural  to 
the  human  mind  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  from  savagery. 
Now  in  regard  to  certain  other  belie  Is  it  is  undoubtedly  easy 
for  the  evolutionist,  if  he  chooses,  to  explain  th-m  as  natural  and 
inevitable  inventions,  because  we  can  even  yet  understand  the 
mental  processes  by  which  early  men  would  frame  their  hypotheses 
— that  is,  would  account  lor  natural  facts  by  a  corresponding 
story  or  mythical  invention.  But  we  can  no  longer  understand,  per¬ 
haps,  what  kind  of  imaginative  necessity  would  produce  the  world¬ 
wide  story  of  a  deluge,  miraculously  prophesied  by  a  fish,  a  dog, 
a  lama,  or  a  man,  and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  human 
race  except  a  favoured  remnant.  W  e  can  still  understand  that 
early  men  must  have  asked  themselves  how  things  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  how  man  came,  and  the  stars,  and  the  animals,  and  death, 
and  sleep.  Mythical  solutions  of  these  problems  are  found  among 
the  barbarous  races  we  know ;  and  if  those  which  resemble  the 
record  of  Genesis  be  distorted  traditions,  the  others  at  least,  per¬ 
haps  all  will  admit,  are  mere  inventions.  But  what  kind  of  ob¬ 
served  facts  would  require  to  be  accounted  for  by  inventing  tne 
tale  of  the  deluge,  miraculously  foretold,  and  evaded  by  the 
persons  who  receive  and  believe  the  warning?  We  confess 
that,  to  ourselves,  this  question  still  seems  to  demand  a  reply, 
in  their  own  sense,  from  the  evolutionists.  To  a  writer  like  Lord 
Arundel  the  answer,  of  course,  comes  naturally — the  deluge-stories 
of  the  world  are  distorted  traditions.  But  we  have  complained  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  quotations.  An  amazing  example  will  be 
found  in  the  printing  of  a  text  from  the  Ethics,  on  p.  f] .  More 
curious  yet  are  the  remarks  about  the  Apaturia  at  Athens.  Ibis 
festival  included  “  the  Registration  ot  Youth,”  and  Lord  Arundel 
writes,  “The  term  Apaturia,  which  signifies  ‘deceit’  (Smith, 
Myth.  Diet.),”  and  so  forth.  We  do  not  know  what  Smith  may 
say  in  his  Myth.  Dirt.,  but  iu  his  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan 
Antiquities  the  author  of  the  article  “  Apaturia  ”  decidedly  rejects 
the  idea  of  a  connexion  between  Apaturia  and  unary.  Again, 
Lord  Arundel  makes  a  great  point  of  the  statement  that  Plato,  at 
the  Apaturia,  was  told  the  history  ot  the  deluge  (p.  34>  3^)-  Now 
the  Mandan  deluge-mvth  used  to  be  formally  illustrated  by  certain 
rites  at  the  Mandan  O-kee-pa,  or  religious  ordeal  for  youth  before 
their  entry  on  the  lull  privileges  of  manhood.  A  deluge-tradition 
is  also  narrated  to  the  boys  ol  some  Australian  tribes  when  they 
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are  initiated.  Now,  if  at  Athens  there  existed  (as  there  certainly  did 
at  Sparta)  a  painful  and  cruel  ordeal,  to  be  gone  through  by  boys  at 
pubertv,  and  if  the  deluge- tradition  was  formally  narrated  at  Athens 
on  these  occasions,  Lord  Arundel  would,  at  least,  have  pointed  out 
a  singular  analogy  between  Athenian  and  savage  custom.  Such 
an  analogy  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  sxist ;  the  Athenians  pos¬ 
sessed  rites  commemorative  of  the  deluge,  hut  these  rites  were 
not  performed  at  the  Apaturia.  The  Apaturia  included  the 
formal  registration  of  children  in  their  phratries ;  the  most 
painful  ordeal  was  the  recitation  of  poems,  and  the  deluge  was 
only  mentioned  casually  on  a  certain  occasion.  Plato  does  not 
say  that  he  heard  the  deluge-myth  repeated  at  the  Apaturia,  but 
that  Critias  heard  it  touched  on  in  the  following  way.  A  boy 
recited  a  poem  by  Solon  ;  as  a  very  old  man,  also  named  Critias, 
was  present,  and  some  bystander  thought  to  please  him  by  praising 
Solon  as  a  poet.  Old  Critias  then  wandered  off  into  talk  about 
Solon,  and  casually  mentioned  that  on  his  travels  Solon  heard  the 
deluge-legeDd  repeated  and  embellished  by  a  priest  in  Egypt 
(Timreus,  21  b.c.d.)  Lord  Arundel,  then,  seems  to  have  taken 
up  this  matter  of  the  Apaturia  too  hastily.  Ilis  references,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  work  we  never  heard  of  before — David  Collins  s  ac¬ 
count  (in  1798)  of  Australian  initiations — is  very  useful,  lie 
regards  the  Periplus  of  Ilanno  as  the  foundation  of  Plato’s 

Atlantis — that  is,  of  the  very  story  old  Critias  told  of  Solon’s 

adventures  at  the  Apaturia.  Lord  Arundel  seems  here  to  have 
fallen  into  a  certain  inconsistency.  If  the  story  told  at  the 

Apaturia  is  a  parallel  to  the  Mandan  and  Murri  myths  and  rites, 

it  cannot  he  founded  on  Hauuo,  and,  if  founded  on  Ilanno, 
cannot  be  quoted  to  show  that  a  deluge-myth  was  told  at  the 
Apaturia.  It  might  he,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  Kovpdons,  or  day  of  registration  of  youth,  was  a  civilized 
modification  of  the  ceremony  which,  at  Sparta,  remained  so 
savage.  But  if  the  “  youths  ”  registered  were  only  “  three  or 
four  years  old,”  then  there  would  remain  no  analogy  between 
the  Apaturia  and  the  barbarous  initiations. 

Of  Dr.  Warren’s  book  it  may  be  enough  to  remark  that,  in  his 
opinion — and  he  prints  it  in  capitals — lost  eden  is  found  at  the 
North  Pole.  “  Three  plain  unschooled  Bible  students,”  one  of 
them  a  blacksmith,  have  anticipated  his  conclusions  more  or  less. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  testimony  in  their  lavour.  Dr.  Warren 
has  a  good  deal  to  sav  about  the  origin  of  religion,  about  Homeric 
geography,  about  “Mr.  Lubbock”  (as  he  calls  Sir  John),  and 
about  an  inGnite  variety  of  other  topics.  If  he  has  not  already 
studied  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  he  will  find  correctives  in  the 
scholarly  and  excellently  illustrated  work  of  the  learned  French¬ 
man.  By  the  way,  the  enormous  antiquity  of  pottery  in  America, 
and  its  total  absence,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  Australia,  might  make 
some  speculators  think  twice  before  calling  Australians  “  degene¬ 
rate.” 


SPITTAS  LIFE  OF  SEBASTIAN  BACH.* 

TWO  centuries  were  needed  to  ripen  the  growth  of  Bach’s 
reputation  in  England.  In  this  year  the  sincerity  of  our 
homage  has  been  abundantly  proved,  for,  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
a  performance  of  the  B  Minor  Mass  in  the  Albert  llall  synchro¬ 
nized,  within  a  short  period,  with  the  completion  of  an  English 
version  of  Spitta’s  biography  of  the  composer.  Musical  amateurs 
have  scored  a  point,  or  rather  three  points,  of  late  years,  and  the 
best  answer  to  sneers  of  professionals  at  interference  with  their  sup¬ 
posed  monopoly  has  been  in  the  production  of  the  three  typical 
works  of  l’alestrina,  Bach,  and  Cherubini.  Amateurs  may  now 
point  with  some  complacency  to  the  strenuous  labours  of  two  of 
their  body,  the  translators  of  Spitta's  three  volumes,  a  work  so 
indispensable  to  the  musical  student  as  to  falsify  the  old  saying 
that  “  a  big  book  is  a  big  evil.”  The  Germans  have  lately  raised 
a  monument  to  Bach  at  Eisenach;  ours,  though  secondhand,  is  at 
least  of  a  solid  order,  and  as  a  classic,  this  Lite  of  Bach  is  on  the 
same  footing  with  Thayer's  Beethoven  and  Otto  Jahn’s  Mozart. 
Though  there  is  still  power  to  add  to  their  number,  the  English 
students  of  Bach’s  history  are  sure  to  multiply,  when  the  cheap 
issue  of  the  Church  Cantatas  is  complete,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  words,  made  available  for  choral 
societies.  Hitherto  the  story  of  Bach’s  life  has  been  treated  in 
pamphlets,  or  pieced  together  in  fragments  contributed  by  Forkel, 
Matneson,  and  others  less  known  to  fame;  it  was  reserved  for  our 
own  day  to  discover  in  two  gentlemen,  bearing  tho  not  over-eupho¬ 
nious  names  of  SpiLta  and  Bitter,  enthusiasts  capable  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  musical  world  on  all  that  can  ever  bo  known  of  the  lives 
of  Sebastian  Bach  and  two  of  his  less  celebrated  sons. 

The  slow  formation  of  both  German  and  English  taste  for 
Bach’s  music  is  a  curious  episode  in  musical  history.  .Sir  George 
Macfarren  observes  that  “  Bach  may  bo  regarded  ns  a  double 
mirror,  reflecting  tho  pa-t  in  his  contrapuntul  writing,  and  fore¬ 
casting  the  future  in  his  anticipation  of  modern  harmonies”;  and 
yet  until  Zelter,  Mendelssohn’s  master,  had  carefully  inoculated 
his  pupil  with  a  sense  of  Bach’s  vbIuo,  the  l’assion  Music  wies 
shelved,  the  oracle  was  dumb.  We  read  of  Mendelssohn  rating 
lthine-Eestival  Committees  for  neglect  of  a  musician  “  in  no  point 
inferior  to  any  master,  and  in  many  points  superior  to  all  ” ;  \\  hilst 


*  Spitta's  I.ife  nf  Sebastian  Barb.  Translated  from  tile  German  by 
Clara  Bell  nnd  J.  A.  Fuller-Muitlund.  3  vols.  London  :  Novcllo.  Ewer, 

&  Co. 


with  us  the  elder  Wesley,  in  1 809,  got  together  what  he  called  a 
“  Sebastian  Squad,”  whose  aim  seems  to  have  been  the  glorihcation 
of  Bach  and  the  derision  of  all  Handelian  worship.  Wesley's  coarse 
enthusiasm  was  not  very  effective  in  the  way  of  pioneering  Bach  at 
the  expense  of  his  rival ;  Handel  had  been  a  benefactor  to  England, 
and  the  country  is  grateful  to  him  to  this  hour  for  his  music  and  the 
substantial  results  flowing  from  it.  It  was  a  well-meant  but 
clumsv  attempt  to  dragoon  a  few  coy  musicians  into  acceptance 
of  a  new  creed.  One  great  convert  was  made,  and  Wesley  records 
the  triumph  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — “  Dr.  Burney  is  stark,  staring 
mad  to  hear  Sebastian's  sonatas — think  of  what  we  shall  have  to 
announce  to  the  public  ;  that  Dr.  Burney  (who  has  heard  almost 
all  the  music  of  other  folks)  should  be  listening  with  delight  at 
almost  ninety  years  old  to  an  author  whom  he  had  so  unknowingly 
and  so  rashly  condemned  !  ” 

The  limits  of  this  notice  preclude  all  possibility  of  any  close 
analysis  of  Spitta’s  biography ;  it  is  so  encyclopaedic  in  character 
as  to  comprehend  not  only  every  detail  relative  to  Bach's  own 
history  and  time,  but  to  trace  minutely  the  influence  that  made 
him  what  he  was  and  tended  to  formulate  his  career.  The  life  of 
a  sedentary  German  organist,  circumstanced  as  Bach  was,  has 
none  of  the  picturesque  incidents  common  to  Handel  and  Mozart, 
whose  name  and  presence  were  familiar  in  great  European  capitals, 
for  they  were  travelled  men  and  constantly  on  the  move.  The 
late  John  Ilullah  accounted  for  the  fact  that  Handel  is  accli¬ 
matized  with  us,  whilst  Bach  is  an  exotic,  by  the  reason  that 
Bach's  vocabulary  to  the  last  was  limited  and  his  accent  pro¬ 
vincial.  Such  a  statement  needs  refutation  and  should  not  pass 
unchallenged ;  for  though  a  certain  degree  of  study  ensures  the 
fuller  comprehension  of  Bach's  music,  his  choruses,  and  notably 
those  of  the  B  Minor  Mass,  are  tuneful  as  well  as  elaborate, 
simple  though  profound.  The  vast  congregation  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  which  year  by  year  assembles  to  hear  the  Passion 
Music  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  made  against  Bach, 
that  he  is  the  composer  for  the  few,  not  the  many.  The  points 
of  dissimilarity  with  Handel  and  Bach  are  patent  enough.  Ilandel 
was  the  single  musical  representative  of  an  untuuet'ul  family ; 
Bach  was  sprung  from  a  race  of  musicians  which  originated  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  counted  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  members,  all  bearing  the  family 
name  and  distinguished  by  the  ownership  of  musical  capacity  as 
an  heirloom.  But  for  the  supreme  and  unique  position  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  which  forces  us  to  the  study  of  works  so  long  neglected  as 
to  make  that  study  an  imperative  duty,  the  occasional  revival  of 
some  of  the  orchestral  and  vocal  works  of  other  members  of  the 
family  would  help  a  Bach  crusade  now  at  last  begun  in  earnest. 

Bach's  seriousness  of  aim  at  a  high  ideal  of  art  is  the  noticeable 
feature  of  his  early  years  as  a  student.  After  the  chorister  days 
at  Eisenucb,  we  read  of  his  rehearsing  in  Liineburg  the  amateurs 
of  the  town,  and  accompanying  them  on  the  organ  ;  his  violin¬ 
playing,  too,  was  found  serviceable  in  the  local  orchestra.  His 
restless  energy  in  perfecting  himself  in  technique  and  theory  led 
him  to  play  the  truant,  and  risk  his  own  position  rather  than  miss 
the  instruction  he  could  get  from  listening  to  the  organ-playing  of 
Beinken  at  Hamburg  and  of  Buxtehude  at  Liibeck.  A  journey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  was  tho  penalty  cheerfully  submitted  to  by 
the  enthusiast  if  at  the  end  of  the  walk  he  could  listen  to 
Buxtehude’s  performances  on  the  organ,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
two  of  the  most  potent  art-influences  on  Bach  should  have  been 
derived  from  a  Dutchman  and  a  Dane.  Deep  and  original  thinker  as 
Bach  was,  vet  in  his  Cantatas  and  Motetts  may  be  traced  modes  of 
thought  and  treatment  suggested  by  the  art  of  tho  Litbeck  master 
who  so  fascinated  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  career.  For  we 
are  properly  reminded  by  Spitta  that  Bach  started  from  the  organ, 
and  remained  faithful  to  it  to  tho  last  days  of  his  life.  “All  his 
productions  in  other  departments,  or  at  any  rate  all  his  sacred 
compositions,  are  merely  an  expansion  and  development  of  his 
organ  music;  this  was  to  him  the  basis  of  all  creation,  the  vivi¬ 
fying  soul  of  every  form  he  wrought  out.”  This  assertion  is  true 
and  applicable  to  every  Motett  nnd  Cantata ;  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
governed  by  the  organ  style,  though  Bach's  imaginative  power 
was  great  enough  to  anticipate  Gluck  in  expressing  the  depths  of 
human  feeling  under  a  musical  aspect,  and  iu  some  well-known 
instances  in  the  Passion  Music  to  suggest  thoughts  “  too  deep  for 
tears.” 

To  a  man  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  Bach  was,  worldly  success 
nnd  popularity  were  of  small  consideration.  It  may  be  that,  owing 
to  his  knowledge  that  professional  employment  of  some  kind  was 
always  open  to  him,  ho  became  rigorously  independent.  Certain 
it  is  that  his  obstinacy  made  him  a  rough  customer,  and  the 
squabbles  between  precentors  and  cathedral  organists  in  our  own 
days  were  in  full  vigour  in  the  days  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
history  of  these  differences  is  minutely  recorded  by  Spitta.  In 
tho  well-known  dearth  of  social  interests  and  picturesque  incidents 
which  make  Handel's  life  so  entertaining,  these  dull  and  undignified 
squabbles  are  poor  entertainment  to  tho  reader.  We  had  hoped 
for  some  new  information  relative  to  Bach’s  famous  challenge  at 
Dresden,  when  ho  offered  to  compete  in  friendly  rivalry  with 
Marchand,  the  French  organist;  but  this  incident,  coupled  with 
that  of  Bach’s  historical  visit  to  Berlin  at  tho  instance  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  remains  very  much  as  we  have  always  known  it,  whilst 
an  uncomfortable  doubt  is  suggested  ns  to  the  authenticity  of  somo 
of  the  details  of  tho  Berlin  visit.  It  is  noticeable  that  Carlylo 
makes  no  mention  of  Sebastian  Bach  in  his  Life  of  Frederick  tho 
Great,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  I10  had  misgivings  about  the 
truth  of  tho  story. 
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In  Spitta’s  third  volume  the  whole  history  of  B  Minor  Mass — 
its  symbolism,  scope,  and  structure — is  before  the  world.  The 
author  calls  the  Mass  “  the  real  companion-work  to  Handel’s 
Messiah .”  In  their  artistic  presentment  of  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  these  two  great  men  viewed  their  subject  from  different 
standpoints ;  but,  allowing  the  pre-eminence  of  the  songs  in  the 
Oratorio,  we  agree  with  a  critic  who  said  that  the  Mass  in 
B  Minor  is  to  the  greatest  choral  writings  of  other  composers  what 
the  marbles  of  the  Pantheon  are  to  all  other  sculpture,  and  what 
Shakspeare  is  to  all  other  poets. 

Schumann  tells  us  “  that  music  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt  to 
Sebastian  Bach  as  a  religion  owes  its  founder.”  That  being  so, 
English  musicians  and  lovers  of  the  art  are  under  deep  obligation 
to  the  able  and  conscientious  translators  of  a  work  which  reveals 
all  that  we  can  ever  know  of  the  inspired  composer. 


SIR  IIENRY  COLE.* 

AT  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  death  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press  an  account  of  the  early  part  of  his  career.  The  work 
only  extended  to  the  time  when  people  began  to  hear  his  name  in 
connexion  with  South  Kensington.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
but  for  the  Prince  Consort  the  general  public  would  have  heard  of 
him  much  less  frequently  •,  but  his  schemes  were  brought  more 
than  once  into  very  unfortunate  prominence ;  and,  however 
cautiously  we  approach  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  remark  upon  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  last  generation.  People  who  see  the  Albert  Memorial  on 
the  site  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Albert  Hall 
opposite  to  it,  and  who  calculate  the  number  of  copies  which 
have  been  sold  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Trince 
Consort,  can  hardly  believe  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
Prince  was  probably  the  most  unpopular  personage  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  England.  A  great  deal  of  the  subsequent  public 
grief  was  a  reaction  against  the  former  feeling,  and  perhaps 
the  time  has  hardly  yet  come  when  the  questions  thus  sug¬ 
gested  can  be  profitably  discussed.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  are  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Consort’s  memory,  and  serve  to 
remind  us  forcibly  that  the  unfortunate  feeling  of  the  people 
which  we  have  mentioned  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  action  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Cole  and  his  coadjutors.  Having  for 
years  considered  it  our  duty  to  combat  and  oppose  that  action,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  say  now  that  we  can  approve  of  it,  even 
in  the  way  it  is  described  in  this  book.  Sir  Henry  Cole  was  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  indomitable  energy.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  out  a  certain  course,  and,  in  spite  of  many  and  great 
obstacles,  he  succeeded.  That  his  scheme  was  ultimately  for  the 
public  benefit  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  and  nothing  is  further 
from  our  thoughts  than  any  wish  to  reopen  old  sores.  But  when 
this  portly  autobiographical  work  is  sent  to  be  reviewed  in  our 
columns,  it  would  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  speak 
plainly.  It  is  to  Sir  Henry  Cole's  credit  that  when  others 
enriched  themselves,  he  died  comparatively  poor.  Ilis  work  at 
South  Kensington  has  already  begun  to  tend  to  the  public  good, 
and  will  still  more  so  tend  when  the  system  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  is 
more  completely  forgotten.  It  still  hangs  about  the  place,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  longer.  We  have  called 
attention  to  its  evils  very  frequently  both  before  Sir  Henry  Cole’s 
death  and  afterwards,  and  need  not  pursue  the  matter  any  further 
now. 

Cole  began  public  life  in  the  Record  Office,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  attained  any  very  competent  knowledge  of  history,  as  his 
publications  under  the  pseudonym  of  Felix  Summerly  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  accuracy.  From  the  Records  he  passed  to 
the  Post  Office,  where  he  was  employed  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
in  elaborating  the  Penny  Postage  scheme.  His  account  of  this 
and  other  transactions  is  all  in  the  same  “  Ego  et  Rex  meus  ” 
style.  If  we  may  trust  the  autobiography,  there  were  few  move¬ 
ments  of  social  or  artistic  improvement  which  did  not  owe  either 
their  birth  or  their  after-growth  to  Sir  Henry  Cole.  He  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Prince  Consort  in  1 842  at  the  Rec<  ird 
Office,  and  in  1847  this  slight  acquaintance  was  renewed  over  a 
Minton  tea-service  which  he  had  designed.  Thenceforth  his  illus¬ 
trious  patron  was,  if  we  may  use  a  vulgarterm, Cole’s  stalking-horse. 
The  Prince's  name  was  used  as  a  shield  and  buckler,  and  served  to 
protect  him  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  until  the  great  work  of 
liis  life  was  accomplished.  It  was  never  so  useful  to  him  as  after 
the  Prince’s  death,  and  Cole  shared  largely  for  a  time  in  the 
effects  of  the  reaction  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  present 
volumes  contain  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  apologia,  and,  taken  with  con¬ 
siderable  allowance  for  the  powerful  egotism  of  a  very  strongly- 
willed  man,  are  interesting  reading.  The  negotiations  and  plans 
which  produced  the  Great  Exhibition  are  given  at  full  length, 
both  in  a  narrative  form  and  also  in  an  appendix  of  documents. 
The  volumes  are  well  edited  and  very  readably  printed.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  this  short  notice  to  do  them  justice.  They  are  a 
contribution  to  history,  and  will  be  of  value  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  petty  intrigues  and  personal  controversies  of  the  remark¬ 
able  meii  of  our  own  day  will  form  subjects  of  curiosity  and 
speculation. 


*  Fifty  Years  of  Public  U'ork  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  X.C.B.  London  : 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  do  not  often  notice  French  translations  from  the  English, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  usually  of  little  import¬ 
ance  or  interest  to  English  readers.  Mile.  Raff'alovich’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Life  of  Cobden  (1)  deserves,  however,  a  brief 
mention,  not  only  because  it  is  an  excellent  translation,  but  because 
the  translator's  original  notes  and  introduction  are  extremely 
creditable  to  her.  The  introduction,  in  particular  (devoted  partly 
to  Cobden  and  partly  to  his  biographer),  is  a  critical  essay  far 
superior  to  those  of  some  much  better  known  French  writers 
on  English  subjects.  Almost  its  only  fault  is  an  impulsiveness 
of  view  and  statement  which  is  amiable  in  a  lady  but  regrettable 
in  a  critic.  Mr.  Robert  Browning  may  be  “  le  plus  grand  poete  de 
l’Angleterre,”  but  the  statement  should  not  be  launched  unsup¬ 
ported  at  the  reader's  head  in  a  discussion  on  quite  another  matter. 
Nor,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Johnson, 
can  we  think  that  it  deserves  the  epithet  incolore  with  which  Mile. 
Raffalovich,  also  by  way  of  obiter  dictum,  dismisses  it. 

In  turning  over  the  other  day  some  remarks  of  M.  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere's  on  recent  appointments  to  literary  professorships  in 
France,  it  struck  us  that  M.  Brunetiere  was  rather  lavish  of  the 
ferula  in  respect  to  the  late  M.  Paul  Albert  ^2).  We  must  own, 
however,  that  the  present  volume  goes  to  justify  the  apostle  of 
neo-classicism.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles,  or  rather  re¬ 
ported  lectures,  on  various  writers,  all  of  more  or  less  interest. 
But  very  few  of  them  are  such  as  a  professor  of  literature  justifies 
his  existence  by.  Some  of  them  are  strings  of  anecdote,  others 
strings  of  other  people’s  criticisms.  All  perhaps  are  fair  magazine 
papers.  But  we  may  go  so  far  with  one  side  in  a  certain  recent 
discussion  as  to  admit  that  your  fair  magazine  paper  is  not  exactly 
your  ideal  professorial  lecture. 

If  M.  de  la  Ferriere  (3)  had  lived  in  his  own  favourite  sixteenth 
century  he  might  have  taken  the  title  of  “  Historiographe  de 
Cupidon,”  or  something  of  that  sort.  Not  long  ago  he  told  us 
about  Elizabeth  of  England’s  love  affairs;  now  he  produces  a 
volume  of  French  dames  galant.es.  The  first  of  his  papers  deals 
with  the  ugly  story  of  the  seduction  of  Franfoise  de  Rohan  by 
Jacques  de  Savoie,  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  personage  whom,  despite 
Mme.  de  la  Fayette  and  other  flattering  biographers,  M.  de  la 
Ferriere  included,  we  have  always  thought  rather  a  scoundrel. 
Isabelle  de  Limeuil,  the  second  heroine,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  member  of  the  escadron  volant  if  she  had  been  born  a 
few  years  later;  as  it  was,  she  anticipated  the  tactics  of  that 
corps  with  energy  and  ability.  As  for  the  third,  it  is  no  less  a 
person  than  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  Third  Marguerite,  the  Heine 
Margot.  And  as  we  fell  in  love  with  her  exactly  twenty-three 
years  ago,  and  have  been  constant  ever  since,  we  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  impartial  to  criticize  a  biography  of  her. 

M.  Lemerre’s  Petite  bibliothl-que  litteraire  (4)  continues  to  give 
specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of  recent  French  literature.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  of  a  new  issue  of  Michelet’s  History  follow 
the  division  of  the  usual  nineteen-volume  edition.  But  (in  conse¬ 
quence,  we  suppose,  of  the  smallness  of  the  page)  the  notes  and 
echircissements  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  new 
volume  of  M.  Daudet s  works  contains  none  of  his  more  famous 
pieces,  though  Les  femmes  d'artistes,  Robert  Helmont,  and  the  rest 
are  at  least  as  worthy  01  their  author  as  some  much  more  recent 
and  vaunted  books.  We  suppose  that  Flaubert’s  unfortunate  plays 
could  not  have  been  excluded  from  a  complete  edition,  but  the 
wise  mao,  though  placing  them  on  his  shelves,  will  leave  them 
there.  The  volume  includes  an  excellent  portrait,  and  M.  Bourget’s 
capital  essay  on  Flaubert. 

Three  volumes  of  the  excellent  Bibliotheque  Internationale  scien- 
tijiquelff)  lie  before  us,  all  of  a  somewhat  technical  character. 
M.  de  Lanessan’s  introduction  to  botany  is  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  natural  history  of  a  single  product,  the  pine-tree. 

Sans  voiles  (6),  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  lively  and  somewhat 
<!  risky  ”  book,  which,  however,  keeps  well  on  what  we  venture  to 
regard  as  the  right  side  of  the  line.  Its  Drozian  or  ultra-Drozian 
dialogues  are  not  indeed  calculated  for  young  persons,  such  as  the 
very  nice  little  girl  who  is  represented,  on  the  cover  and  in  the  first 
story,  as  beiug  edi tied  by  tile  conversation  of  two  old  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom,  her  uncle,  has  just  decided  that  it  is  not  proper  for 
her  to  go  and  see  one  of  M.  Augier’s  plays.  But  it  is  harmless 
euough  on  the  whole,  and  in  comparison  with  the  books  of  the 
“  document  ”  school,  and  the  psychological  school,  and  all  the 
other  schools  of  more  or  less  recondite  muck-raking,  it  is  positively 
wholesome. 


(1)  I. a  vie  de  Richard  Cobden.  Traduit  de  T Anglais  par  Sophie 
Raffalovich.  Paris :  Uuillaumin. 

( 2 I. a  litterature  franfaise  au  XlX^mt  siecle.  Par  Paul  Albert.  Tome 
deuxieme.  Paris:  Hucheae. 

(3)  Trois  umoureuses  au  X 1  siecle.  Par  II.  de  la  Ferriere.  Paris: 

Culiiiunn-Levy. 

4 )  Petite  bibliotheque  litieraire — ( Lucres  de  Michelet.  Tomes  I,  2. 
(Envres  d'  A.  Daudet.  Tome  7.  LE  acres  de  G.  Flaubert.  Tome  x. 
Theatre.  Paris :  Leuierre. 

(5)  /  ■  iblioiheque  scitu  t  fique  i "  ferua  f  ionale — IL  evolution  du  regne  vegetal; 
/  huiierogames.  2  vuls.  ■  ar  cjaporta  et  Marion.  Introduction  a  la. 
Botauique.  Par  De  Lanessan.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

tf)  Suns  voiles.  Par  Uyp.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SOCIAL  Science,  like  many  another  product  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophical  research,  is  a  curiously  inexact  science.  Its  exponents 
do  not  recognize  any  but  the  vaguest  limitations  to  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  in  the  held  of  inquiry.  Its  pursuit  involves  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  questions  that  belong  purely  to  political  economy ;  it 
trenches  also  on  ethnology,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  a  host  of 
correlated  branches  of  knowledge.  A  general  view  of  so  nebu¬ 
lous  and  vast  a  subject  can  scarcely  he  comprehensive  and  of  defi¬ 
nite  value.  Some  such  survey  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Woodward  Brown  in  The  Life  of  Society:  a  General  View  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons).  General  views  are  necessarily  superficial,  and 
Mr.  Brown  does  little  more  than  lightly  touch  on  matters  that 
have  received  more  exhaustive  treatment  from  De  Tocqueville  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  sectional  arrangement  of  his  book  is 
not  ill  planned,  but  the  work  itself  is  deficient  in  concentration 
and  restraint ;  it  has  not  one  subject,  but  many,  and  its  scope  is 
far  too  extended.  It  may  be  of  value  to  the  young  and  be¬ 
wildered  beginner,  but  will  afford  no  illumination  to  others. 

Many  are  the  pretexts  for  book-making  besides  hunger  and 
request  of  friends,  yet  we  have  met  with  none  more  thin  than  that 
shadowed  forth  in  the  preface  of  Sketches  of  Celibate  Worthies 
(London  Literary  Society).  These  sketches  deal  with  the  lives  of 
distinguished  spinsters  and  bachelors,  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Hannah  More,  Erasmus,  Cowper,  Newton,  and  others.  They 
contain  nothing  that  has  not  been  said  before,  and  they  have  no 
special  style.  They  are  not  designed  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of 
celibacy,  as  the  preface  appears  to  indicate.  The  author  pro¬ 
foundly  remarks  of  these  illustrious  examples  of  celibacy  that  “  had 
they  been  married  instead  of  single,  they  would  have  played  very 
different  parts  on  the  stage  of  their  mundane  existence.”  He 
altogether  fails  to  show  in  what  manner,  if  any,  their  single¬ 
blessedness  influenced  their  lives,  and  by  this  neglect  he  is  deprived 
of  his  plea  for  publication. 

The  members  of  the  Browning  Society  should  be  grateful  for 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  excellent  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  Robert 
Browning  (Bell  &  Sons).  If  any  poetry  may  reasonably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  terra  incognita,  or  a  playground  for  poetical  tourists,  it 
is  Mr.  Browning's.  The  Handbook  may  be  commended  to  all  who 
require  a  guide.  We  cannot  wholly  accept  Mrs.  Orr’s  classification 
of  the  poems,  which  is  open  to  many  objections.  This  is,  however, 
a  small  matter.  The  work  of  condensation,  with  all  that  pertains 
to  a  descriptive  index,  is  executed  with  considerable  skill,  expressed 
in  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  George  Cavendish  (Routledge 
&  Sons),  is  the  latest  reprint  in  Mr.  Henry  Morley’s  “  Universal 
Library,”  and  one  that  should  be  widelv  read,  if  only  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Morley  deserves 
every  encouragement  in  his  endeavours  to  place  such  books  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Unlike  many  cheap  reprints,  these  are  printed 
with  good  clear  type. 

The  lot  of  the  British  soldier  in  India  is  by  no  means  unhappy, 
according  to  Mr.  Patterson's  Life  in  the  Ranks  of  the  British  Army 
(J.  &  R.  Maxwell).  India  is  a  kind  of  paradise,  to  which  all  good 
soldiers  look  for  aQ  easeful,  if  monotonous,  sojourn  ;  portions  of  Mr. 
Patterson’s  account  of  the  parental  consideration  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  almost  suggest  Captain  Reece’s  accommodating  care  of  his 
crew. 

Natural  theology  is  a  little  old-fashioned  in  these  days,  yet  we 
have  a  contribution  to  it  in  Sight  and  Hearing ,  by  R.  S.  Wyld, 
LL.D.  (Edinburgh :  Macniven  &  Wallace).  Dr.  Wyld  is  a 
devout  follower  of  Paley,  and  consequently  anti-Darwinian  in  his 
views.  Natural  theology  is,  after  all,  largely  based  on  the 
natural  reverence  of  the  unscientific  man.  Its  opposition  to 
Darwinism  has  Ven  better  exemplified  than  in  Dr.  Wyld’s 
amphlet.  For  instance,  Albinus  was  a  natural  theologian  when 
e  observed  with  admiration  that,  with  new-born  infants,  the 
epidermis  is  thicker  on  the  palm  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  than 
elsewhere.  On  this  Darwin  remarked,  “  We  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  this  to  the  inherited  effects  of  long-continued 
use  and  pressure.” 

The  Roll  of  the  Officers  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment ,  by 
Major  Raikes  (Bentley  &  Son),  is  a  complete  and  suggestive 
record  of  distinguished  service.  In  The  Face  at  the  Window 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  a  little  story  of  an  ancient  mansion  and 
long-forgotten  crime,  the  supernatural  element  is  beyond  the 
writer’s  control  and  fails  in  effect. 

Among  our  reprints  are  Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms  and 
Free  Libraries  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  a  sensible  and  suggestive 
pamphlet  by  Lady  John  Manners  ;  the  cheap  edition  of  Rossmoyne 
(Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) ;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  1882-3-4  (Trubuer  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“  'T'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOR^ 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Praetoriuin,”  uud  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  duily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— Acceleration  in  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS.  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  1885  the  option  of  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  ns  Associates  may  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  the 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  1886,  uiui  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

May  1885. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

sold  separately  as  under 

1.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fua  Filippo  Lippi,  from  Florence.  To  members,  20s. 

to  non-members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fl  LI  PPO  Lippi,  from  Prato.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non- 

inembcrs,  10s.  6d. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members,  8s. ;  to  non-members,  10s.  6d. 


GENERAL  GORDON  at  KHARTOUM. 

The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
‘•THE  LAST  WATCH.”  BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pall  Mall,  opposite 

Marlborough  House,  on  Monday  next,  18tli Inst. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

n  u  ll,  the  DUKE  of  EDINBURGH.  K.G.,  will  preside  nt  the  TRIENNIAL 
FESTIVAL  DINNER  at  Willis's  Room h,  on  May  28.  Dinner  Tickets  to  he  obtained  of  the 
SKCKRTAUY.  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  gratefully  received  bv  the  Bankers, 
Mi  -m  s.  Drummond,  4»  Charing  Cross;  Mrssr  .  Coutts,  ;.<*  Strand}  Messrs.  "Ho  arc,  37  Fleet 
Struct  ;  -Mi  mis.  Martin  .v  Co.,  i>h  Lomtmid  Mr*  et  ;  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital. 


T  .ON DON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James’s  Square,  SW,-1 The 

FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  ho 
held  In  the  Reading-Room  on  Thursday,  May  28,  at  Three  I\ll.  Thu  President,  Lord 
HOUGHTON,  will  lake  the  Chair. 

May  2,  1885.  ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY.— The  ENTRANCE  EX  AMIN  A- 

*  TION  In  ARTS  (Faculty  of  Medicine),  and  the  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION 
(Faculties  of  Art**,  Science,  and  Law  >,  w  ill  In-gin  on  l'hursdny,  June  11.  nt  2  I*.M. 

Candidates  for  the  Kntrnncc  Examination  in  Arts,  if  not  matriculated,  must  produce  a 
letter  ol  recommendation  from  their  la-t  Instructor  and  poy  n  fee  of  ill.  Candidate-*  f*»r  t ho 
Preliminary  F.xamlnation  mu-t  matriculate  beforo  the  Examination.  The  Matriculution 
Fee  is  £2,  ami  Includrs  the  Examination  Fee. 

FACULTIES  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCE.— The  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations  for 
Degree*  will  begin  on  June  I.  a- above. 

!•  AC'ULTY  of  LAW.  The  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations  for  Degrees  will  begin 
on  Monday,  July  20,  at  10  a.m. 

FACULTY  of  MEDICINE.-  The  Preliminary  Examination  In  Science  and  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  .VI  B  Examination  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  20,  and  the  lirst  purl  of  the  Filial  M.B. 
Examination  will  t»cgin  on  1-  rlday.  July  17,  at  10  A.M. 

1-  nrthcr  in'onnntlou  a*  to  these  Examination-  run  he  obtained  from  the  RRGIHTRAR. 

Manchester i May  1886.  am  iikd  i  benti.ey,  m.a.,  i:>nt*trar. 


(  HIELTKN1IAM  COLLEGE.—1 TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Vv  Eight  £40  t  Four  120.  Election  third  Tm-ulny  In  May.  An  A  DDITIONAL  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP  of  iin  for  one  >cnr  will  be  given  to  tin  lloy  who  comes  out  first  in  the  Junior  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination.  Preference,  however,  will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  an  old  Cheltouian.— 
Apply  to  the  Ukcuetaiiy ,  the  College, Cheltenham. 
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■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

Tv  COOPER’S  HILT.,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885.  l  or  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  \\  orks  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 


Marlborough  college,  May  isss.  — twelve 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  f.om  £60  to  £15  a  year,  together  with  FOUR 
COUNCIL  NOMINATIONS  [giving  immediate  admission',  will  le  COMPLIED  for 
in  June  next.  One  of  these  Scholar >hips  (£80)  is  conlined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members 
^  the  School :  tlieiet  are  open  to  members  of#  the  School  and  others  without  di-itinc'’'''' * 
vo  will  be  offered  for  p  oficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  f;om  11  o  10. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  SELL1CK,  the  College,  > 


borou 


Marl- 


nr»HE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  tlie  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President  -The  Right  lion.  LORD  IiOLI.O. 

Chairman  of  Council — Tlie  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M’DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman—  Lieut. -Generai  Sr  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

/Irail- Master _ Rev.  F.  1).  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  The  Co i  lege  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and 
Fives  Courts  ;  good  Sea  Bathing  and  Boat  ng. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  1Iead-M  aster,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Rydc,  Isle  of  \\  ight. 

T3RADFIELI)  COLLEGE,  near  READING.— Incorporated 

-D  by  Royal  Charter  1662.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  board  and 
tuition',  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  pur  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  he  competed  tor  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  «e  between 
Eleven  and  Sixteen  on  tlie  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  for  hoys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergy  men  and  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible — Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 

Radley  college.-six  junior  scholarships, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidate* must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1685.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

HPRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLEN  ALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

-L  Highlands) _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

for  BOYS  entering  earlv  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Uuiver  ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  j  ear  will  be  offer* d  for 
competition  in  August.  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Boys. — 
For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

pARLISLE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The  GOVERNORS  under  the  Scheme  of  1S80  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the  above  School.  . 

Candidates  must  be  members  or  the  Church  or  England  and  Graduates  of  some  University 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  an  age  not  exc  eding  Thirty-five  years. 

The  School  Buildings  and  Head- Maker's  Residence  have  recently  been  erected,  and  are 
capable  or  accommodating  250  Boys,  including  30  Boarders. 

Candidates  may  obtain  full  printed  particulars  and  a  copy  of  the  scheme  from  the  under¬ 
signed.  Applications  accompanied’  by  copies  of  Testimonials  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
not  later  thun  1st  of  June  next. 

STUDHOLME  CARTMELL, 

27  Lowther  Street,  Carlisle:  Clerk:  to  the  Governors . 

April  23,  1385.  _ 

T>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— TWELVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

^  SHIPS,  value  from  70  guineas  to  £20,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  ond  follow! •  g 
days.  Candidates  examined  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  at  Oxford  or  Ro_*sa  1,  as  nrefei  red. 

Ages  under  14],  15],  aud  16] _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Koasull  School, 

Fleetwood. 


GHE  RBORNE  SCHOOL. — TEJ 

will  be  offered  for  COMPETITION  in  July, 
the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 


N  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least 

-For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev. 


PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court. —Address,  Rev.  E.  R. 


T50URNEMOUTII 

AA  Separate  Bedrooms.  S 
1’HELPS,  Brinklea. 


rPIIE  VICAR  of  HIGH  LEIGH,  Knutsford,  Scholar  and 

A-  Classman  (Oxford),  prepares  a  few  YOUNG  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Healthy 


country  life  and  good  teaching 
Knutsford. 


Station  Lymtn _ Address,  Rev.  H.  SURRIDGE,  High  Leigh, 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  CANON  ROUGIIHEAD  (REMOVED 
FROM  BRIGHTON),  WITH  OTHER  EFFECTS. 

AT ESSRS.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

L*A  at  their  House,  47  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  May  22,  and  following  day,  at 
Ten  Minutes  past  One  o'clock  precisely,  the  valuable  Miscellaneous  and  Theological 
LIBRARY  of  the  late  Rev.  Canon  ROUGIIHEAD,  comprising  a  capital  selection  of  high- 
cla-»  Theological  Literature,  and  Standard  Books  in  all  classes.  Ballad  Literuture,  Works  on 
the  Drama,  Poetry,  I  iction.  History,  Biography.  Voyages  and  Travels,  Sic.  ;  ulso  a  Painting 
bv  Spagnoletto,  Old  China,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  receipt  of  Two  Stumps. 


c 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


A^TBOURNE. — Mr.  A.  MAX  WILKINSON,  M.A., Harrow 

A_J  and  Oxford,  receives  BOYS  from  Eight  to  Fourteen  years  of  age,  to  prepare  for  the  Public 
Schools _ For  Prospectus  and  references  address,  Manningham  House,  Meads,  Eastbourne. 

LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the 

Norwich  High  School,  otters  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  adv  an¬ 
tages  for  the  sludy  of  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms,  tor  board  and 
lungu  ges  £120  per  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  Postwick  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  H.M.I.,  the  Chantry, 
Norwich— St.  Luce,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Miss  Wills  will  be  in  England  during  the  mouth 
of  June. 


XT'  URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

A-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a. d.  1*68.  Cash  Prices ;  no  extra  i-ha.-e  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 
Sto  k  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Ten  s,  ost  free — 218,  249,  and  250 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 

TjMRESIDE  COMFORT.  —  The  LITERARY  MACHINE, 

A-  for  Holding  a  Book  in  any  Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa.  Deliciously 
luxurious.  Prices  from  21s.  Price  Books  post  free — JOHN  CARTER,  6 A,  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


SILVER  MEDAL, 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.'* 

W.  W.  Stoddaut,  Ana  ystfor  Bristol. 
TWENTY-ONE  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  Society's  Conditions  include  the  following; 

Immediate  payment  ot  Death-Claims: 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums: 
World-wide  residence  alter  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  ot  Surrender-value  : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  new  explanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
Tlie  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  total  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured.  The 
next  division  will  be  made  as  at  December  31,  1880. 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TSJORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

-■  '  Established  If 36. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON— 1  MOOKGATE  S1KEET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN— 3  KING  STREET. 

INCOME  aud  I  ENDS 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Lite  Premiums .  134.000 

lntei  est  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds .  890,000 

rPlIE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.  Est.  1825  — 

Invested  Funds,  S  x  and  a  Half  Millions  stg.  Liberal  Terms  of  Assurance.- London, 
38  King  \Y illiam Street,  E.C.,  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  ;  Dublin, 66  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  ltt03— 1  OLD  liROAD  STREET.  E  C.:  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  31,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  Xioo.coo.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  31,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Siunauer, 

P  H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. -Established  17R3. 
Insurances  against  L"S<  by  Fire  and  Li_r  •  n.ng  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  proinptitm  e  and  liberality. 

WILulAM  C.  MACDONALD!  r  .  .  SVcre,rtri>, 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  )  Joint  ^ecretaries- 

PONSOLS  and  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 

FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTORS. 

HOME  RAILWAY  ORDINARY  STOCKS._SEI.ECTI  NS  OF  IMPROVING  LINES. 
N  HV  AT  TEMPTING  PRICES. 

PREFERENCE  AND  GUARANTEED  STOCKS.— TABLE  OF  FLUCTUATIONS. 
PROBABLE  FUTURE. 

AMERICAN  RAILS.  -  WHAT  TO  AVOID  WHAT  TO  BUY. 
CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  KAILS — PRESENT  POSITION.  FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES.- AS  MEANS  OF  INVESTMENT. 

IEEE  t  •:  ICE  r  )  a  iS-if  v.NS  AND  EGYPTIANS 
TRUSTS  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. -A  SELECTION  OF  INVESTMENTS, 
WITH  GUARANTEED  DIVIDENDS. 

MONTHLY  CIRCULAR,  No.  44l,  now  being  issued,  contains 

special  information  regarding  the  above  and  other  Securities,  which  wc  recommend 
to  the  careful  consideration  ot  Investors  and  Capitalists.  Complete  copy  of  Circular  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.,  STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BIRIyBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  charged  for 
keening  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bunk  undertakes,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Div  idends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchu  e 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Ci edit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 


HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £1,000 

Annual  Expeuditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  1  ermanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  lor  Investment. 

rrilE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verge  of  the 

-A.  Atlantic.  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds.  Six  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  Rooms. 
Table-d’hOte  at  separate  tables  from  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  Large  Swimming  Bath  ;  also 
Private  Baths.  Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA. 
CHINA.  AUSTRALIA,  vc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for —  __  w  Fortnightly 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON.  CHINA,  I  w'edne^days, K.S'f.M. 

S  ill  A I  lb,  and  JAIAiN . (From  Brindisi,  Mondays. 

From  Tilbury, 
Thursdays,  12.30  i*.M. 
(From  Brindisi,  Mondays. 

BOMBAY.  EGYPT,  ADEN,  GIBRALTAR,  and!  Weekly. 

MALTA  , . )  Wednesdays. 

OFFICES:  122  LEADEN IIALL  STREET,  E.C..  and  25  COCKSPUK  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.W.  ;  21  RUE  LEPELETTIEK,  PARIS;  7  RUE 
NOAILLES.  MARSEILLES. 


SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  and  ADELAIDE 


■-I. 


NOTICE.— SOW  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 


t  TEA  SERVICES 
I  TOILET  SERVICES. 


DINNER  SERVICES  I  DESSERT  SERVICES 
LUNCHEON  SERVICES  I  BREAKFAST  SERVICES 

Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  15  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

_  .  (  4G6,  46S,  AND  470  OXFORD  STREET: 

SOLE  addresses:  |  31  and  32  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE,  \V. 

CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  II.  NEVILL. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  9  a. >r.  to  7  r.jr.  3s.  Gd.  |  Evening,  7  to  9  p.m.  2s. 

Sundays,  10  a.m.  till  1  p.m.  3s.  Gd. 

Chiropodist  in  attendance  and  Hair-Dressing 
Room  attached. 

SEPARATE  BATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

Also  at  LONDON  BRIDGE  and  ALDGATE. 

Prospectus  posl  free  on  application. 
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OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,543,  Vol.  59.  May  23,  1885.  [  ]  Price  6 d. 


EGYPT. 

THE  Bosphore  Egyptien  has  reappeared,  and  the  Guards 
have  received  orders  to  wait  at  Alexandria.  Each  of 
these  announcements  is  interesting  ;  perhaps  they  are  not 
least  interesting  when  taken  together.'  It  is  natural  that 
the  reappearance  of  the  paper  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
suppressed  so  clumsily  should  have  the  effect  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government  and  people  which  is  described  by  news¬ 
paper  Correspondents.  They  see  that,  whatsoever  is  done  in 
Egypt,  the  French  and  not  the  English  Government  doeth 
it ;  what  further  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  this  it  is 
■unnecessary  to  indicate.  Meanwhile  the  most  unreasonable 
complaints  (unreasonable,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  usual 
Government  point  of  view)  are  being  made  at  home  as  to 
the  apparent  want  of  correspondence  between  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Ministry  and  the  facts.  Now  Air.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Granville  said  that  the  Bospliort  would  not  reap¬ 
pear  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  Bosphore  has  not  reappeared 
for  a  certain  time— fully  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
assurance  unless  we  mistake.  This  will  show  how  accurately 
Mr.  Gladstone  keeps  his  promises.  The  long  conversation 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
le|t  the  matter  exactly  where  it  stood.  The  Government 
blunder  and  ended  with  a  surrender — its 
ijsuaJ,cpliEj>p|. /As  for  what  concerns  the  Guards,  any  or 
..‘jigpi fiction  may  be  attached  to  this  last  counter- 
maeolj.-*:  it  may  be  a  gentle  hint  to  Russia  that  even  worms 
will  turn ;  it  may  be  an  attempt  to  soften  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  on  all  men  except  Lord  Derby — that  is  to  say, 
an  all  warm-blooded  animals  among  Englishmen — by  the 
abandonment  of  the  Souakim  district ;  it  may  be  a  hint  to 
France  that,  though  she  may  govern  Egypt,  it  is  at  least  the 
proud  privilege  of  England  to  occupy  it  without  governing. 
It  is  even  possible  that  some  persons,  reduced  to  a  mere 
state  of  political  unbelief  by  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Government,  may  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  move  intended  to 
a  little  distract  and  comfort  the  British  public  for  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  Bosphore  itself,  a  reminder  that  Air. 
Gladstone  wears  a  sword  and  that  he  may  possibly  find  a 
time.  I  his  is,  no  doubt,  chimerical  and  gratuitous,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that,  after  late  experiences,  nothing 
is  incredible  of  Her  AIajesty’s  present  Government  except 
the  adoption  of  a  bold,  firm,  and  consistent  course  of 
policy. 

This  is  the  conviction  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  remarkable  speech  of  Monday  night,  a  speech 
which  has  naturally  made  the  adulators  of  the  Government 
very  angry  indeed.  They  have  given  the  Duke  very  long 
sermons,  they  probably  believe  that  his  subsequent  fit  of 
gout  is  a  special  judgment,  and  they  seem  to  find  no  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  wickedness  except  the  fact  that  ho  is  a 
peer,  and  therefore  born  wicked,  while  Air.  Forster,  except 
from  this  curse  of  nativity,  has  almost  outdone  him  in 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.  The  anger,  indeed,  of  the  faith- 
fid  Gladstonian  with  these  two  persons  is  very  curious  and 
edifying.  So  it  is  said  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  slavery, 
■when  some  bolder  serf  than  usual  broke  away  and  took  to 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  general  feeling  on  the  plantation 
was  by  no  means  always  favourable.  AVho  was  he,  for¬ 
sooth,  who  could  not  put  up  with  a  servitude  good  enough 
for  the  respectable  Quashees  who  remained  behind  1  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  pains  of  gout  will 
be  greatly  aggravated  in  the  Duke's  caso  by°  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retainers.  Ilis  speech  on 


Alonday  was  hardly  open  to  more  than  one  objection 
— the  objection  that  it  recounted  a  twice  and  twenty' 
times-told  tale.  But  it  was  perhaps  rather  severe  on 
Lord  Wentworth,  who  only  expressed  the  ideas  of  Air. 
AVilfrid  Blunt  with  conviction;  and  where  should  loyalty 
to  the  ideas  of  one’s  family  find  a  home  if  not  in  the. 
House  of  Peers?  In  other  ways  the  debate  was  not  a 
little  remarkable — most  of  all  perhaps  in  respect  of  some 
remarks  of  Lord  Granville.  Lord  Granville  is  not 
perhaps  so  insignificant  a  person  as  he  was  lately  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be.  But  when  we  have  Lord  Granville,  whose 
services  to  his  country  are  not  even  by  the  best  informed 
of  persons  believed  to  have  included  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  military  art,  dismissing  as  “  absurd  ”  a  dictum 
of  Field  Alarshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  on  a  military 
subject  connected  with  African  warfare,  why  all  we  can  say 
is  that  there  certainly  is  some  absurdity  in  the  matter,  and 
that  few  people  will  have  much  difficulty  in  deciding  where¬ 
abouts  it  lies.  Lord  Napier  of  Alagdala,  whose  experience 
of  active  service  extends  over  half  a  century,  and  who 
has  triumphantly  led  an  English  army  into  the  heart  of 
|  Abyssinia,  considers  that  the  failure  of  the  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition  gave  our  military  character  a  great  blow.  Lord. 
Granville,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  answering  letters  and 
sometimes  in  not  answering  them,  thinks  it  did  not.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  mere  statement  of  two  opinions  is  sufficient, 
as  in  this  case,  to  decide  the  question  between  them. 

The  details  of  the  Egyptian  question  continue  to  present 
the  old  spectacle  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
of  hardly  disguised  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers.  Air.  Gladstone  risked,  and  with  any  other  House 
of  Commons  would  have  lost,  his  position  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  compromise  with  the  Powers  as  to  Egyptian 
finance,  and  the  Powers  themselves  have  now  formally 
protested  against  the  carrying  out  of  that  compromise,  and 
have  procured  the  annulling  of  the  Ivhedivial  decree  taxing 
the  coupon.  Their  representatives  on  the  Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
mission  are  endeavouring  to  disregard  all  the  stipulations 
which  England  has  laid  down  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thought 
that  the  Government  is  prepared  to  surrender  even  here, 
the  alternative  seems  to  be  once  more  between  surrender 
and  that  frank  acceptance  of  responsibility  from  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  shrinks  with  horror.  To  any  ono  who  considers 
the  daily  snubs  and  thwartings,  the  unvarying  succession 
of  ridiculous  positions,  the  leek-eating,  the  tergiversation, 
which  are  the  lot  of  English  representatives  in  Egypt,  the 
chief  wonder  must  bo  how  men  are  found  to  accept  and 
remain  at  such  a  post.  To  any  one  but  Air.  Gladstone 
and  a  few  of  his  sincerer  but  stupider  followers,  it  must 
bo  as  clear  as  day  that  the  whole  object  of  at  least  some 
European  Powers  is  to  make  the  English  position  in  Egypt 
impossible  and  intolerable.  In  particular  tho  conduct  of 
theso  Powers  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  tho  coupon  is 
irreconcilable  with  any  conclusion  but  one  of  two,  either 
that  the  Powers  so  behaving  are  determined  to  drive 
Egypt  into  bankruptcy  or  that  they  are  determined  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  England.  Certainly  these  conclusions  aro 
nothing  new.  They  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
all  instructed  and  impartial  students  of  tho  Egyptian  ques¬ 
tion  for  many  months  past.  But  they  have  never  been 
forced  upon  consideration  with  such  brutal  frankness  as  at 
the  present  moment.  As  for  Souakim  and  its  neighbourhood, 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  Government 
has  even  yet  mado  up  its  mind.  A  considerable  part  of 
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the  force  has  departed,  hut  a  considerable  part  remains.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  plan  of  handing  over  a  strong¬ 
hold  which  would  to  a  great  extent  neutralize  Aden  to  a 
Power  which  may  some  day  be  a  hostile  Power  is  still  en¬ 
tertained  or  whether  it  is  not.  To  speak  with  exacter 
accuracy  it  is  pretty  certain  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
mind  of  the  Government  is  made  up  to  nothing ;  but  is, 
as  it  always  has  been,  alternately  half  made  and  half  un¬ 
made.  It'is  almost  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances 
subordinate  officers  should  act  with  perfect  vigour.  We 
desire  to  dwell  but  little  on  what  is  called  Sir  Charles 
Wilson’s  vindication  of  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him  of  delay  in  setting  off  for  Khartoum.  The 
vindication  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory,  though  it 
perhaps  shows  that  nothing  like  criminal  negligence  occurred. 
What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  really  wonderful 
that  any  officer  serving  under  the  present  Government  in 
civil  or  military  positions  of  responsibility  should  escape 
infection  by  the  vacillation  of  his  superiors.  He  knows 
that  his  hardiest  and  best  planned  action  is  liable  to  be  made 
useless  by  scuttling  orders  from  home  ;  that  his  proceedings 
in  matters  solemnly  discussed  and  arranged  are  liable  to  be 
disowned,  cancelled,  and  apologized  for ;  that  his  words  as 
pledges  binding  the  Government  are  waste  breath  ;  that  his 
demands  for  means  of  action  are  likely  to  be  put  off  till  too 
late  or  withdrawn  when  half  granted.  Even  supposing  a 
man  to  be  so  stoical  or  gifted  to  such  an  extent  with  the 
happy  faculty  of  taking  short  views  of  life  as  not  to  be 
very  careful  about  these  future  possibilities,  the  knowledge 
of  them  cannot  but  affect  for  evil  his  action  in  the  present. 
Nothing  is  done  well,  it  has  been  said,  that  is  done  without 
pleasure.  What  pleasure  can  any  man  take  in  conducting 
such  military  operations  as  the  campaign  round  Souakim, 
such  civil  operations  as  the  measures  in  respect  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  Bosphore  Ejyptien,  and  the  coupon  i 


THE  BUDGET. 

THE  Budget  by  no  means  improves  on  acquaintance,  but 
it  might  be  unjust  to  suspect  the  Ministers  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  yielding  to  a  Trafalgar  Square  mob,  especially  as  few 
of  the  rioters  are  likely  to  have  votes.  The  substitution  of 
tea  for  beer  and  spirits  as  a  subject  of  additional  taxation 
■would  have  provoked  more  formidable  resistance.  The  tem¬ 
perance  fanatics  would  have  swelled  the  number  of  agitators 
for  the  exemption  of  the  working  class  from  taxation.  An 
additional  duty  on  tea  would  have  been  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  add  a  small  fraction  to 
the  retail  price  of  beer.  It  is  evident  that  publicans  and 
grocers  will  recoup  themselves  for  their  additional  payments 
on  beer  or  on  spirits  by  adulteration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  simple  addition  of  water  may  in  most  cases  be  preferred 
to  an  admixture  of  stronger  ingredients.  The  total  ab¬ 
stainers  who  urge  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the 
Budget  are  probably  indifferent  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  detested  beverage.  A  large  section  of  the  Ministerial 
party  so  far  differs  from  Mr.  Childers  as  to  maintain 
that  the  burden  of  exceptional,  expenditure  should  be  thrown 
upon  property.  The  beer  and  spirit  duty  at  least  involves 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  constituencies  should 
pay  taxes.  A  subordinate  member  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  future  direct  taxation  of  the  wealthier 
classes  would  be  increased.  The  argument  by  which  he 
supported  his  conclusion  was  almost  ostentatiously  fallacious. 
A  capitalist,  he  says,  pays  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
on  his  income,  while  a  poor  woman  buying  an  ounce  of  tea 
is  charged  half  of  the  whole  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  To  make  this  comparison  relevant  it  would  be 
proper  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  additional  price 
of  the  ounce  of  tea  bears  to  the  whole  earnings  of  the  family. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Trafalgar  Square  rioters  com¬ 
plain  of  the  apparent  preference  which  is  given  to  wine 
over  beer  and  spirits.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  large  wine  duty  would  immediately  check  the 
consumption  of  the  cheaper  vintages.  The  failure  at  the 
last  moment  of  the  Spanish  treaty  leaves  the  Government 
at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  wine  duties  ; 
but  an  increase  of  the  tax  would  reverse  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  policy. 

The  tax  on  securities  payable  to  beai’er  seems  unobjec¬ 
tionable  in  theory,  though  it  will  probably  not  produce  a 
large  return.  The  best  part  of  the  Budget  is  the  suspension 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  two  or  three  years  ago  de¬ 


clared  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  insist  on  a 
pedantic  adherence  to  former  declarations ;  but  it  would 
have  been  flagrantly  absurd  to  reduce  the  debt  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  taxpayer  at  a  time  when  his  ordinary  burdens 
are  largely  increased.  Much  more  might  have  been  said  in 
favour  of  a  temporary  increase  of  the  debt  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  extraordinary  charges  over  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  doctrine  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  every  year  should  be  covered  by  the  revenue 
is  a  mere  rule  of  convenience,  to  be  applied  when  there  is 
no  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  In  national  finance 
as  in  private  adventures  there  is  generally  an  intelligible 
distinction  between  capital  and  revenue.  The  cost  of  a 
war  must  be  supposed  to  be  incurred  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  protection  of  the  public  estate.  If  it  is  found 
on  the  whole  more  expedient  to  divide  the  charges, 
or  even  to  throw  the  whole  upon  capital,  such  an 
operation  may  in  many  cases  be  prudent  and  reasonable. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  borrowed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  sums  which  were  spent  in  the  Civil 
War.  Their  subsequent  increase  of  prosperity  and  wealth 
has  fully  justified  their  financial  policy  by  enabling  them  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  to  reduce  both  the  principal  and’ 
the  rate  of  interest  so  largely  that  the  residue  might  be 
paid  off  in  a  short  time,  if  there  were  not  political  reasons- 
for  prolonging  its  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
war  relied  too  much  upon  loans,  though  he  largely  increased 
taxation.  Ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  not  made  an  effort  to  meet  the  annual 
expenditure  out  of  revenue.  Neither  he  nor  any  other- 
contemporary  politician  had  foreseen  the  duration  of  the- 
struggle  which  was  even  then  but  half  completed. 

The  insignificant  amount  of  Mr.  Childers’s  indirect 
taxes  but  imperfectly  represents  the  excess  of  the  burdens 
which  he  imposes  on  property.  The  consumers,  with  the 
dealers  at  their  head,  will,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  finances- 
improves,  demand  and  obtain  a  removal  of  the  additional 
duties  on  beer  and  spirits.  It  is  true  that,  in  conformity  with 
precedent,  the  Income-tax  may  be  hereafter  reduced,  unless 
the  future  Parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  It  is 
certain  that  the  new  succession  duty  will  be  inexorably  main¬ 
tained,  if  it  is  not  increased.  The  newspaper  reports  of 
Mr.  Childers’s  speech  probably  failed  to  convey  to  ordinary 
readers  the  full  purport  of  his  proposals.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  taxation  of  corporate  or  collective  pro¬ 
perty  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  penalties  which  the 
law  has  attached  to  death.  An  increased  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  in  respect  of  real  and  personal  property  vested  in 
corporations  and  similar  bodies  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
ample  equivalent  for  the  duties  chargeable  on  private  suc¬ 
cessions.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tax  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  assumes  that  a  devolution  of  property 
by  death  occurs  once  in  twenty  years,  although  such  cal¬ 
culations  are  usually  founded  on  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Five  per  cent,  on  the  income  considerably  exceeds  in 
amount  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  capital  levied  once  in 
twenty  years.  Possibly  Mr.  Childers  may  have  taken  into 
consideration  an  advantage  to  the  taxpayer  which  naturally 
attends  the  conversion  of  a  succession  duty  into  an  Income- 
tax.  Probate  and  legacy  duty  are  paid  on  property  such  as 
pictures,  jewels,  and  furniture,  which  escape  an  Income-tax. 
As  the  Bill  is  drawn,  the  Corporation  of  London,  while  it 
survives,  will  pay  nothing  for  the  fittings  of  the  Mansion 
House.  The  returns  will  state,  not  the  rateable  value  of 
corporate  property,  but  “the  gross  annual  value,  income, 
“  and  profits  thereof.” 

The  interest  of  public  bodies  in  their  corporate  funds 
affects  their  members  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  It  is 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeds  to  deal  with 
private  persons  that  his  relentless  severity  first  discloses 
itself.  A  husband  or  wife  succeeding  to  real  property 
will  pay  three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  succession.  A 
lineal  ancestor  or  descendant  pays  two  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  duty,  and  all  other  persons  pay  three  per 
cent.  The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  extend  the 
probate  duty  or  its  equivalent  to  real  property,  as  it 
already  amounts  to  three  per  cent,  on  personalty.  The 
new  duties  are  apparently  not  to  be  levied  under  the 
name  of  probate ;  but  ample  provision  is  made  against 
evasion  of  the  tax.  Mr.  CniLDERs  was  perhaps  well  ad¬ 
vised  in  not  giving  an  estimate  of  the  average  revenue 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  the  new  duties.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  calculations  in  1853  have 
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never  yet  been  verified  by  the  result.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  value  of  the  real  property  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  aid  of  statistical  tables  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  probabilities  of  transfer  of  ownership  by  death.  It 
Mr.  Childers  has  collected  for  his  own  use  information  on 
these  subjects,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  principle 
of  valuation  which  is  to  be  applied  to  Irish  landed  estates. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  Irish  successor  will  come 
into  possession  of  a  nominal  property  which  can  neither  be 
mortgaged  nor  sold,  even  if  the  owner  is  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  any  rent.  The  land  will  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  be  worth  nothing,  and  the  unhappy  successor  will 
have  no  means  of  procuring  any  sum  at  which  he  may  be 
assessed.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  will  be  found  in 
many  English  counties.  If  the  occupiers  hereafter  acquire 
the  fee  simple,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
payment  of  succession  duty.  It  is  not  generally  known 
whether  Irish  farmers  now  pay  legacy  duty  on  the  tenant- 
right,  which  is  often  more  valuable  than  the  freehold. 

One  passage  in  Mr.  Childers’s  Budget  speech  contained 
an  imprudent  challenge.  He  admitted  the  anomalous 
nature  of  the  compi-omise  by  which  tenant-farmers  pay 
Income-tax  on  half  the  amount  of  their  rent.  From  the 
time  when  the  tax  was  first  imposed  the  farmers  have 
naturally  been  grumbling  ;  but  for  reasons  of  their  own 
they  have  never  exerted  themselves  to  abolish  the  arbitrary 
principle  of  valuation.  Mr.  Childers  now  invites  them  to 
be  taxed  like  persons  in  other  occupations  on  the  income 
which  they  return  as  actually  earned.  An  experienced  man 
of  business  might  have  foreseen  that  if  his  offer  is  accepted 
he  will  lose  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Schedule  B.  In 
the  best  of  times  the  average  farmer  was  unwilling  to  begin 
the  calculation  of  his  profits  until  he  had  consumed  so  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  as  was  required  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  household  ;  and  he  sometimes  included  such 
luxuries  as  the  keep  of  horses.  If  he  was  not  singularly 
unlucky  his  profits  greatly  exceeded  half  his  rent ;  but  in 
the  last  few  years  his  payments  have  balanced  his  receipts, 
and  sometimes  he  has  been  a  loser.  If  Mr.  CniLDERS  re¬ 
linquishes  Schedule  B,  he  will  find  few  tenant-farmers  willing 
to  admit  that  they  have  any  industrial  income  to  tax.  The 
reduction  of  rents  must  already  have  told  doubly  on  the 
revenue  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  a  penny  of  Income-tax 
has  produced  a  return  of  two  millions. 


THE  DYNAMITERS. 

F  it  be  allowed  that  Burton  and  Cunningham  were 
charged  with  an  offence  entailing  a  proper  penalty,  the 
result  of  their  trial  and  the  proceedings  themselves  must  be 
allowed  to  be  satisfactory.  The  trial  has  been  long,  but  not 
unduly  so.  The  case  against  the  prisoners  had  to  be  proved 
by  carefully  piecing  little  details  of  circumstantial  evidence 
together,  and  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  no  break. 
The  work  has  been  well  done,  and  though  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  was  undoubtedly  too  complimentary  to  his  fellow- 
men  when  ho  said  that  no  human  intellect  could  fail  to  see 
how  thoroughly  the  Attorney-General’s  case  had  been 
proved,  it  is  beyond  question  that  no  honest  man  belonging 
to  the  minority  which  is  capable  of  reasoning  can  have  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  trial. 
The  evidence  had  been  already  produced  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  at  Bow  Street,  and  the  defence  made  for 
the  prisoners  added  nothing  to  the  known  facts.  All  the 
Crown  lawyers  had  to  do  was  to  show  with  a  little  more 
■coherence  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  they  asked  for  a 
verdict.  Their  witnesses  were  called  up  again  to  repeat  the 
proofs  already  familiar  to  all  who  read  tlio  reports  of  the 
examination  at  Bow  Street.  It  was  shown  onco  more  that 
the  explosions  of  the  last  two  years  have  coincided  with 
Burton’s  presivucc  in  this  country.  Nothing  was  done  by  his 
advocate  to  shake  the  evidence  which  proves  his  purchase 
of  the  bags  found  at  Charing  Cross  Station  and  elsewhere, 
or  to  explain  how,  on  the  supposition  of  his  innocence,  one 
of  them  was  found  to  contain  part  of  a  coat  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his.  Where  less  direct  proof  of  his  guilt  was 
forthcoming,  the  Crown  lawyers  were  able  to  show  that  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  whenever  any  of  the  various  recent 
outrages  were  committed,  and  that  they  never  took  placo 
when  he  could  bo  proved  to  be  absent  from  England.  With 
this,  and  direct  evidenco  of  guilt  in  one  case  beforo  them, 
the  jury  have  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  their  verdict. 
In  Cunningham’s  case,  his  presence  at  the  Tower  on  the 
day  of  the  explosion  was  beyond  question,  and  it  was  there¬ 


fore  only  necessary  to  establish  his  connexion  with  Burton. 
When  that  was  done  enough  was  proved  to  condemn  him  to 
the  same  punishment.  As  the  Crown  lawyers  were  able  to 
do  all  that  wars  needed  for  their  immediate  purpose,  they 
were  probably  wise  in  not  pressing  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  outrages  in  the  Underground.  If  the  jury  needed 
anything  more  to  convince  them,  they  must  been  satisfied 
on  hearing  the  defence.  Messrs.  Little  and  Richards  were 
unable  even  to  try  to  disprove  a  single  charge,  and  could 
only  fall  back  on  the  hazy  rhetoric  which  is  the  last  resource 
of  the  barrister  who  has  no  case.  Burton’s  statements 
only  showed  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  prosecution 
was  right  in  its  facts.  When  this  had  been  settled  the  jury 
were  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  being  told,  as  in  substance 
they  were,  that  whatever  the  evidence  might  be  as  to  their 
acts,  there  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoners  entertained  a 
particular  kind  of  criminal  intention. 

The  one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  trial  was  due  to  the 
decision  of  Ministers  to  try  the  prisoners  for  the  crime  of 
treason-felony  and  not  for  treason.  There  may  be  reasons 
of  a  technical  kind  for  the  choice ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance 
the  very  strong  motives  for  securing  a  verdict  which  would 
have  carried  with  it  the  penalty  of  death.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  pointed  out  to  the  jury,  treason-felony  is  in  fact 
treason  with  another  name.  The  Attorney-General  in 
his  opening  speech  had  previously  informed  them  that  what 
he  calls  the  “  humanity  of  our  times  ”  invented  the  minor 
form  of  offence  in  1848.  It  was  then  thought  that  a  mere 
intention  or  even  preparation  to  levy  war  was  a  less  grave 
crime,  and  might  fairly  be  more  lightly  punished,  than  actual 
rebellion.  In  truth,  treason-felony  was  invented  in  the 
midst  of  a  reaction  against  the  cruel  legislation  of  former 
times  to  give  Government  an  excuse  for  not  hanging 
Chartists  and  Irish  agitators  of  the  Smith  O’Brien  type. 
It  is  a  very  open  question  whether,  even  in  dealing  with 
rebels  or  would-be  rebels  of  the  comparatively  mild  kind 
common  some  forty  years  ago,  it  was  wise  to  diminish  the 
gravity  which  ought  to  belong  to  any  attack  on  the  State. 
Whether  the  legislation  of  that  time  was  wise  or  not  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
taken  in  the  late  trial.  Burton  and  Cunningham  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  followers  of  Feargus  O’Connor.  The 
distinction  which  the  Attorney-General  drew  between 
levying  war  and  attempting  or  designing  to  levy  war  does 
not  apply  to  their  case  at  all.  They  have  gone  very  far 
beyond  the  mere  intention.  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  them  with  success  for  overt 
acts,  and  they  should  have  been  so  charged  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  punish  them  for  what  they  did  ;  whereas,  on  the 
Attorney-General’s  own  showing,  they  are  to  undergo  the 
punishment  due  for  something  which  they  did  not  do.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  persons  with  whom  it  sticks  to 
accept  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice’s  ruling  that  modern  science 
has  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  levy  war.  The 
phrase  levying  war  suggests  to  them  open  battle  and  nothing 
else.  If  Burton  and  his  fellow-ruffians  had  boldly  turned  out 
with  a  green  flag  and  Winchester  rifles,  and  had  attacked  a 
corporal’s  guard,  they  would  have  deserved  death.  What 
they  have  done  has  been  to  lurk  in  corners,  to  try  to 
scatter  death  and  horrible  suffering  at  random.  Therefore 
they  escape  the  gallows  they  richly  deserve.  It  is  hard  to 
consider  such  a  method  of  apportioning  punishment  with 
temper.  Open  rebellion,  criminal  as  it  is,  is  at  least  manly, 
and,  as  compared  with  the  proceedings  of  the  dynamiters, 
humane.  Men  who  fight  over  a  barricade  risk  their  own 
lives  against  soldiers  as  wrell  armed  as  themselves,  and  better 
trained.  They  may  deserve  death,  but  they  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  measure  of  the  respect  which  every  sane-minded  man 
is  prepared  to  give  to  personal  courage.  Even  the  Nihilists 
of  Russia,  though  they  are  a  very  noxious  vermin,  cannot 
bo  wholly  despised,  for  they  do  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  No  attenuating  circumstanco  of  the  kind  can  bo 
found  in  the  case  of  Burton  and  Cunningham.  They  have 
avoided  all  the  risk  they  could,  they  have  done  their  best 
to  cause  death  or  dreadful  wounds,  not  to  soldiers  en¬ 
gaged  in  attacking  them,  but  to  unarmed  men,  to  women, 
and  to  children.  They  liavo  done  these  things  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  enterprises  designed  to  eauso  a 
panic  in  tho  nation,  and  to  forco  the  Government  into 
doing  what  they  wished  it  to  do.  At  tho  end  of  all 
this,  bccauso  they  did  not  announce  their  intention  from 
tho  housetops,  and  because  they  did  act  with  a  savage  in¬ 
difference  to  tho  suffering  they  were  about  to  cause,  they 
arc  allowed  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Whatever  difficulties 
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there  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  prosecution  for  treason, 
such  a  result  is  nothing  less  than  a  shameful  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

It  is  to  some  such  result  as  this  that  modern  philanthropy 
habitually  comes.  It  never  bestirs  itself  actively  till  it  can 
help  a  particularly  heinous  criminal.  In  the  present  case 
the  fear  of  shocking  a  certain  number  of  weak-minded 
people  has  resulted  in  shielding  some  twenty  of  the  greatest 
villains  unhanged,  for  Burton  and  Cunningham  are  only  the 
last  of  a  series.  They  had  predecessors,  and,  considering 
how  little  the  fear  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  treason- 
felony  has  yet  done  to  check  the  dynamiter,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  they  may  have  successors.  As  they  did  not  fear 
to  follow  Gallagher  and  the  Glasgow  dynamiters,  others 
may  be  found  to  follow  them.  With  that  prospect  before 
us,  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  the  measures  of  repression 
hitherto  used  have  not  proved  insufficient.  If  the  objections 
in  the  way  are  so  serious  as  to  make  it  unadvisable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  criminals  of  this  class  for  treason,  we  must  attach 
a  penalty  to  treason-felony  proportionate  to  the  criminality  of 
the  offence  in  its  present  form.  Those  guilty  of  the  crime  now  do 
not  any  longer  confine  themselves  to  conspiring  in  back- 
kitchens,  drilling  in  the  dark,  and  providing  themselves 
with  pikes  which  they  would  not  know  how  to  use  or  guns 
which  they  could  not  point.  They  make  attacks  on  life 
which  are  only  the  more  criminal  for  being  indiscriminate. 
As  far  as  we  know  the  motives  of  the  Government  for  not 
pressing  the  charge  of  treason  against  Burton  and 
Cunningham,  they  would  have  been  equally  operative  if  any 
of  the  persons  injured  by  the  explosions  had  died  of  their 
hurts. 


ANOTHER  MONDAY  SPEECH. 

HAT  “  tattling  son  of  a  Duke,”  as  Mr.  Broadhurst 
(with  a  touch  of  forecastle  phrase,  but  also  with  much 
more  liveliness  than  usual)  calls  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
has  extracted  a  fourth  Monday  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
This  speech  is  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of  its  three 
forerunners,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  have 
thrown  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers,  as  indeed  they  threw 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  into  great  perturbation.  Every 
one  must  be  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be 
treated  with  rudeness ;  even  that  he  should  conceive  himself 
to  be  so  treated.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  which  he  met  with  on  Monday  night  were  much 
more  than  natural  results  of  the  intense  disgust  and  shame 
which  is  felt  at  the  course  of  the  proceedings  wTith  Russia. 
It  may  be  absurd  or  incredible  to  ardent  Ministerialists 
and  to  ardent  Radicals,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  educated  Englishmen  feel  at  the  present  moment  the 
same  stinging  sense  of  indignity  which  follows  the  un- 
resented  reception  of  a  personal  insult.  This  does  not  tend 
to  make  men’s  tempers  serene,  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  serenity  was  not  restored  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pathetic 
reference  to  the  shortness  of  his  own  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  pathos  of  that  reference  has  been  blunted  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  and  those  who  have  heard  it  any  time  these  ten 
years  may  be  excused  for  experiencing  no  very  vivid  touch 
of  sympathy.  It  is  very  good  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  sympathize  with 
England. 

The  character  of  the  two  speeches,  moreover,  to  any  one 
wffio  takes  the  trouble  to  read  them  and  not  to  deduce  their 
contents  a  priori  from  the  general  propositions  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  is  vain  and  light,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  great  and  good,  will  account  quite  sufficiently  both  for 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  agitation  and  for  the  interruptions  of  the 
House.  Mudv  charges  have  been  brought  against  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  England ;  but  he  has  never 
been  accused  by  any  sane  antagonist  of  reluctance  to  take 
up  a  challenge  except  when  he  feels  that  he  has  a  hopelessly 
bad  case.  How  hopelessly  bad  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case  was 
on  Monday  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  ho  uras  reduced  to 
putting  in  Lord  Randolph’s  mouth  what  Lord  Randolph 
had  never  said,  and  to  accusing  Lord  Randolph  of  not  doing 
exactly  that  which  Lord  Randolph  had  done.  The  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  Government’s  control  of  the  Ameer’s 
troops  and  the  Ameer’s  control  of  the  Ameer’s  troops  could 
never  have  been  made  by  a  speaker  usually  possessed  of  an 
unrivalled  faculty  of  appreciating  and  seizing  the  points  of 
debate  unless  the  consciousness  of  the  badness  of  his  cause  had 
flurried  him.  The  assertion  that  his  adversary  had  not  said 
what  the  Government  could  or  ought  to  have  done  when  he 
had  said  so  most  pointedly  and  distinctly  was  an  even  more 


signal  proof  of  flurry.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Randolph  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen  who  have  a  sense  of 
honour  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world  which  is  not  English 
when  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  omission  of  the  Government, 
not  merely  to  inform  Russia  plumply  and  plainly  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  would  mean  war,  but  to  support  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
when  he  had  hinted  as  much.  No  one  can  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  missed  this  if  he  had  been  in  his 
ordinary  state  of  clear-headed  combativeness.  As  he  was 
still  combative,  though  certainly  not  clear-headed,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  either  the  attack  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
attack  must  have  thoroughly  discomposed  him.  Its  mere 
suddenness  or  unexpectedness  could  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  for  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  sudden 
attack  would  no  more  have  disconcerted  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons  than  it  would  have  disconcerted  Sir 
Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram  when  they  were  in  search  of 
adventures. 

We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  revelations,  doled  out  in  such 
a  peculiar  and  limited  fashion  in  Blue  Book  form,  which 
may  account  for  the  disarray  of  the  Premier.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  only  with  his  own  utterances — the  last  of  the 
series  for  the  present,  thanks  to  Whitsuntide.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  we  may  notice  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contention  that, 
as  “  his  mind  is  occupied  from  day  to  day  by  a  succession 
“  of  matters  of  public  interest,  difficulty,  and  moment,”' 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  “enter  upon  details” — till 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  the 
Blue  Book.  This  is,  indeed,  surprising.  A  Blue  Book, 
and  especially  such  a  Blue  Book,  is  not  generally  supposed) 
to  be  composed  of  documents  new  to  the  head  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  negotiating  with 
Russia  without  examining  the  details,  we  can  no  doubt 
much  better  understand  the  disastrous  results  at  which  he¬ 
lms  arrived.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  for  the- 
country  to  consider  whether  it  likes  this  way  of  doing  its 
business,  which  seems  to  be  merely  the  familiar  process 
of  signing  first  and  reading  afterwards.  In  the  dispute 
which  followed,  and  which  was  partially  renewed  on  Thurs¬ 
day',  it  is  again  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  interrup¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  indignantly  denounced,  and1 
which  drew  from  him  his  ninety-ninth  threat  of  retirement, 
were  entirely  due  to  his  own  obstinate  persistence  in  at¬ 
tributing  to  Lord  Randolph  what  he  had  never  said.  It 
can  scarcely  be  needful  to  observe  that,  if  protest  had  not 
been  made,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  afterwards  have  quoted 
the  absence  of  protest  as  evidence  that  he  had  described 
the  speech  correctly.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  confuses 
the  dignities  and  liberties  of  the  House  with  his  own, 
dignity  and  his  own  liberty  of  assertion  is  little  more 
novel  than  his  reference  to  the  few  short  months  which 
will  make  sublunary,  or  at  least  Parliamentary',  things 
indifferent  to  him.  Nor  has  the  argument  that  all  the- 
papers  are  not  before  the  House,  when  for  weeks  debate- 
lias  been  deprecated  on  the  plea  that  all  the  papers  would 
be  before  the  House,  a  greater  attraction  of  novelty.  It 
is  unfortunately  a  repetition  of  a  practice  to  which  the 
present  Government  has  been  constantly  prone.  But  what 
is  really  remarkable  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have 
combined  misquotation  and  false  argument,  petulance  and 
damaging  admission,  in  one  short  speech  after  so  singular  a 
fashion.  It  indicates  a  state  of  mind  which  is  certainly  not 
favourable  to  the  carrying  on  of  such  affairs  as  the  strangely 
protracted  negotiations  now  going  on  between  England  and 
Russia.  It  indicates  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
effect  of  the  Blue  Book  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
— a  suspicion  which,  we  may  add,  is  thoroughly  justified 
by  evidence  of  a  much  more  varied  nature  than  that 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  quoted.  It  certainly 
does  not  indicate  perfect  confidence  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
part  that  even  his  own  ends  and  aims,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  the  negotiations  are  secure  of  fulfilment ;  but 
what  it  indicates  most  strongly'  of  all  is  the  presence  in 
the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  probably  of  his 
colleagues,  of  the  same  mood  which  has  brought  the  Soudan 
policy  of  the  same  Government  to  such  a  stupendous  con¬ 
dition  of  failure.  “  What  were  we  to  do  1 ”  said  the 
Government  again  and  again  of  Egypt.  “  What  were  we 
“  to  do?”  Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  Afghanistan.  Now  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  when  a  man  gets  into  the  What 
were  we  to  do  ?  stage  he  is  lost  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  business.  If  he  had  ever  seen  his  way  through  the 
business,  the  question  What  were  we  to  do  1  would  never 
be  necessary ;  if  (at  least  in  such  business  as  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  nation)  he  began  it  without  seeing  his  way 
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through  it,  then  his  condemnation  is  self-pronounced. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  literature,  probably  remembers 
the  Minister  who  was  disgraced  “  parce  qu  il  n  avait 
“  pas  assez  de  hauteur  envers  les  puissances  pour  le 
“  ministry  d’un  roi  qui  n’6tait  point  malheureux.  But, 
if  such  a  Minister,  in  addition  to  his  failure  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dignity  of  his  country,  had  shown  himself  vacil¬ 
lating  and  uncertain  even  in  the  actions  which  com¬ 
promised  that  dignity ;  if  he  had  been  driven  to  stave  off 
inquiry  by  promising  information,  and  to  give  information 
that  was  incomplete  in  order  to  continue  the  process  of 
postponement ;  if  he  had  talked  pitifully  about  his  few  short 
weeks  and  appealed  to  the  dignities  and  liberties  of  Par¬ 
liament  when  the  question  was  whether  national  interests 
were  or  were  not  being  frittered  and  juggled  away— then 
certainly  there  might  seem  to  be  very  urgent  cause  for  dis¬ 
missal  to  that  repose  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  constantly 
sighing,  but  which  he  never  seems  disposed  to  take. 
Whether  fragmentary  debates  on  the  Afghan  question  are 
or  are  not  advisable  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  no 
doubt  liberty  of  judgment.  But  there  can  hardly,  we  should 
think,  he  two  sincere  opinions  as  to  the  unfitness  of  such  a 
mood  of  mind  as  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  last  Monday  for 
the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  a  position 
admitted  to  be  of  exceptional  difficulty. 


THE  BRITISH  MATRON. 

AS  if  the  political  season  were  not  disastrously  silly 
enough,  the  British  Matron  has  been  slipped  by  the 
Times  on  a  miserable  country.  When  the  British  Matron 
writes  to  the  Times  matters  may  be  serious  ;  but  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  discussion  commonly  occurs  in  September. 
Things  must  have  come  to  a  terrible  pitch  when  the  voice 
of  the  British  Matron,  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  is  heard  in 
the  land  during  the  merry  month  of  May.  This  time  the 
lady  doth  protest  too  much  in  the  interests  of  outraged 
decency  and  the  Cheek  of  the  Young  Person.  She  has  been 
to  the  Academy,  and  bitterly  blushing  she  turned  away. 
She  saw  pictures  not  only  at  the  Academy,  but  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery — pictures  of  persons  with  nothing  on  ! 
The  generalization  that  we  are  all  naked  under  our  clothes 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  chaste  correspondent. 
That  the  human  body  undraped  is  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  is  no  truism  to  the  British  Matron.  Such  ideas 
she  probably  rejects  as  at  once  immoral  and  advanced. 
Our  bodies,  in  the  language  of  the  Catechism,  are  “  vile,” 
and  he  or  she  who  paints  them  is  a  Rhyparographer.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  excited  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  never 
read  Tarlvffe,  and  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  said 
cachez  ces  appas.  Had  Tartuffe  survived  to  our  time, 
he  might  have  written  to  the  Times  to  complain  of  the 
few  attempts  at  designing  the  figure  undraped  which  occur 
rarely  on  our  gallery  walls.  And  his  reasoning  would  have 
been  exactly  like  that  of  the  Matron.  “  Can  any  one  venture 
“  to  deny,”  asks  this  profound  moralist,  “  that  at  an  exhibi- 
“  tion  purporting  to  be  for  general  edification  or  entertain- 
“  ment  no  picture  should  find  place  before  which  a  modest 
“  woman  may  not  stand,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  father, 
“  brother,  or  lover,  without  a  burning  sense  of  shame  1  ” 
There  is  no  picture,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  either  the 
Grosvenor  or  the  Academy  which  can  call  the  burning 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  the  modest  woman,  whether 
she  is  hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  brother  or  going  about 
unprotected  like  Una — without  the  lion.  An  immodest 
and  prurient  woman  may  see  something  shameful  in  the 
human  form  ;  very  probably  she  does.  But  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  modest  women  are  not  those  expressed  by  the 
British  Matron.  Were  it  so,  the  sculpture  galleries  at  the 
British  Museum  would  have  to  be  closed,  and  many  vases, 
bronzes,  mirrors,  and  other  works  of  ancient  art,  secluded 
from  the  view  of  the  incandescent  fair.  Or  does  the  British 
Matron  only  blush  at  paintings  of  the  nude,  and  feel 
no  burning  sense  of  shame  in  the  presence  of  sculpture  1 
Probably  the  Matron  has  never  been  in  the  National 
Gallery.  A  visit  to  that  noble  collection  will  send  away  a 
person  with  her  ideas  in  one  glow  of  indignant  virtue. 
Funnily  enough,  the  B.  M.  objects  not  only  that  the  nude  is 
painted,  but  that  it  is  painted  well.  As  a  rule,  perhaps, 
there  is  something  to  be  desired  in  English  ilesh- painting, 
but  the  Matron  finds  it  all  too  excellent.  Can  it  be  right, 
she  asks,  “  that  nakedness  in  all  perfection  of  representation 
“  should  be  exposed  to  the  gazo  of  multitudes'!”  Will  it 


satisfy  the  Matron  if  nudity  is  painted  pea-green,  or  striped 
like  a  zebra,  or  does  she  insist  that  the  figure  shall  be  ill- 
drawn  as  well  as  ill-coloured  ?  She  avers  that  “  a  noble 
“  crusade  of  purity  has  been  started,”  and  fears  that  the 
Puritan  Crusaders  will  be  obliged  to  abstain  from  enteric g 
picture  galleries  defiled  by  the  nude  — 

Par  de  pareils  objeta  les  ames  sont  blessees 

Et  cela  fait  venir  de  ceupables  pensees. 

Naturally,  the  reply  to  the  British  Matron  of  the  Times 
might  be  made  in  the  words  of  Dorine — 

Vous  etes  done  bien  tendre  it  la  tentation, 

Et  la  chair  sur  vos  sens  fait  grande  impression — 

with  what  follows.  “  It  needs  but  pictures  of  unclothed 
“  men,  true  to  the  life,  and  painted  by  women,”  cries  the 
Matron,  “  to  complete  the  degradation  of  our  galleries’ 

“  walls.”  Apparently,  as  before,  if  the  pictures  are  not 
correctly  drawn  and  coloured,  this  chaste  moralist  will  be 
comparatively  contented.  She  must  have  read  with  horror 
that,  when  some  miscreant  or  maniac  lately  scratched  some 
pictures  in  the  Academy,  “  the  knife  has  dug  so  deeply 
“as  to  leave  the  canvas  bare.”  “  The  canvas  bare  !  ”  how 
shocking  !  Or  has  the  B.  M.  herself  been  punishing  a  pro¬ 
fligate  Academy  by  going  round  in  a  dress  covered  with 
beads,  and  scratching  the  canvases  of  the  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  1  Why  the  Times  publishes  this  “  \V  Oman’s  Plea  ” 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  in  the  conduct  of  that  journal.  The 
controversy  about  the  nude  in  art  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  which  attracts  the  feeble  and  prurient  of  both  sexes. 
Probably  many  of  them  heartily  agree  with  the  fanatic  who 
broke  the  Portland  Jar.  Already  they  are  hurrying  into 
print  on  the  subject  from  all  sides.  “  An  English  Girl 
says,  briefly,  all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  common 
decency.  She  is  ashamed  of  the  prudish  Matron  and  the 
burning  sense  of  shame,  which  is  “  a  new  and  unknown 
“  sensation  to  pure-minded  women.”  But  “  Clericus  ”  is  up 
in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  Matron.  “  Clericus  ”  “  endorses  ” 
the  “protest.”  “  Clericus  ”  emphasizes  it.  Poor  “  Clericus” 
is  so  very  shy  that  he  cannot  even  look  at  pieces  hung  near 
the  “  Diadumene”  or  the  “  Hypatia.”  “  Every  modest  person, 
“  in  turning  away  from  them,  is  obliged  to  give  a  very  per- 
“  functory  glance  on  others  which  have  the  misfortune  to 
“  be  near  them.”  “  Clericus”  had  better  not  go  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  South  Seas  (where,  otherwise,  he  would  be 
well  out  of  the  way),  for  his  modesty  would  prevent  him 
from  glancing  at  the  landscape,  for  tear  of  observing  the 
undraped  swains  in  the  foreground.  And  “  Clericus  ”  ends 
with  a  demand  outbidding  even  the  Tartuffian  Matron  \ 
he  svants  pictures  of  the  naked  figure  to  be  removed 
altogether  !  “  Clericus  ”  is  really  too  modest  for  a  world 

constructed  on  the  principles  which  do  unhappily  prevail. 
To  “Clericus”  the  Fall  and  the  offence  which  brought 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woo  must  seem  a  very  for¬ 
tunate  event.  Without  the  Fall  there  would  have  been  no 
clothes,  and  “  Clericus  ”  would  have  had  to  sneak  blushing 
around  in  Paradise.  The  truth  is  that  this  worthy  and 
bashful  being  has  really  too  much  original  sin  in  his  own 
composition,  and  sees  wickedness  where  there  is  nothing 
but  natural  grace  and  beauty.  Yet  it  would  not  amazo 
us  if  some  constituencies  called  on  their  members  to  vote 
for  destroying  all  representations  of  the  undraped  human 
figure.  And  if  the  constituencies  asked  for  it,  the  members 
would  vote  for  it,  for  it  is  now  recognized  that  we  are  to  be 
governed  by  “  the  Feeling  ”  as  manufactured  by  old  women, 
penny  papers,  and  parsons. 


THE  FALL  OF  RIEL. 

WHEN  Louis  Riel  did  what  another  great  man  was  so 
indignant  the  other  day  at  being  accused  of  doing, 
and  bolted  from  Fort  Garry,  he  met  a  settler  on  his  way. 
The  late  chief  of  the  Red  River  Republic  showed  himself 
equal  to  either  fortune  and  improved  the  occasion.  He 
asked  that  settler  to  look,  and  reflect  on  the  mutability  of 
human  grandeur.  That  morning  he  had  been  ruler  at  Fort 
Garry  ho  said,  and  before  the  sun  set  ho  was  a  fugitive 
(unluckily  ho  was  not  hunted),  knowing  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  roduced  for  rations  to  an  inadequate  allowance 
of  dried  fish.  Ho  has  now  another  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  melancholy  moralizing.  A  week  or  so  ago  ho  was 
the  head  of  a  formidable  rebellion.  Now  ho  is  a  prisoner 
in  General  Middleton’s  camp.  His  behaviour  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  position  is,  if  all  tales  bo  true,  scarcely  on  a  level 
with  the  dignity  of  his  fall.  Ho  has  whined,  and  prayed, 
and  showed  signs  of  insanity,  and  complained  that  tho  best 
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society  at  Fort  Albert  egged  him  on,  and  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  with  some  difficulty  that  his  family  are  not  to  be 
massacred  with  a  Gatling  gun.  It  is  painful  to  hear  that  a 
man  who  was  certainly  dangerous,  but  who  need  not  have 
been  despicable,  has  been  grovelling  in  this  fashion,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  it  is  bad  news.  The  conduct  of  Riel 
since  his  defeat  at  Batoche  goes  far  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  stories  that  he  has  been  little  more  than  the  figurehead 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  it  has  been  really  directed  by  more 
dangerous  conspirators,  who  have  kept  in  the  background, 
and  by  his  nominal  lieutenant,  Dumont,  who  is  still  at 
large.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
revolt  of  the  half-breeds  is  at  an  end.  That  is  much  in 
itself,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  North-West  territory.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  Indians  will  remain  quiet,  and  the  Canadian  Govern-, 
ment  may  still  have  trouble  with  them  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  probabilities  are  on  the  other  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
for  every  possible  reason  that  the  fight  at  Batoche  may  be 
the  last.  It  would  be  lamentable  for  the  sake  of  Canada, 
of  the  aborigines,  and  of  humanity  if  all  the  efforts  of  late 
years  to  save  and  improve  the  Red  races  were  only  to  end  in 
another  Indian  war. 

Meanwhile  the  question  which  is  pressing  for  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Riel.  There  is  some  fear  as  to  what  the  decision  will 
be.  .  He  may  get  off  with  some  very  insufficient  amount  of 
punishment  in  the  form  of  imprisonment.  The  French  popu¬ 
lation  is  already  stirring  on  his  behalf,  and  showing  him 
open  marks  of  sympathy.  Money  is  being  collected  for  his 
defence,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  get  him  off  as  nearly 
as  possible  scot-free.  It  will  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  avoid  whatever  would  be  certain 
to  lead  to  more  trouble  ;  but  it  will  equally  be  their  duty  to 
consider  whether  by  avoiding  immediate  inconvenience  they 
may  not  only  prepare  worse  in  the  future.  Apart  from  the 
respect  for  the  forces  behind  him,  which  is  born  of  fear, 
Riel’s  case  is  not  one  for  tender  treatment.  He  is  an  old 
offender,  and  in  his  first  revolt  he  was  guilty  of  a  murder  of 
a  very  atrocious  character.  The  repetition  of  his  offence 
shows  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  mercy  formerly  shown 
him.  Such  a  man  does  undoubtedly  deserve  the  utmost 
severity  of  treatment.  Even  if  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
discredited  and  harmless,  it  is  necessary  to  make  his  possible 
imitators  understand  that  rebellion  is  a  very  dangerous  game. 
His  tacit  supporters  among  the  French  Canadians  and  their 
intriguing  clergy  are  a  numerous  body,  and  it  may  not  be  safe 
to  offend  them  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  not  hanging 
back  even  before  them.  The  great  mass  of  the  French 
Canadians  may  be  loyal,  as  they  generally  have  been ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  they  have  of  late  shown  very  little 
friendship  for  the  English  and  Protestant  element  in  the 
population  of  Canada.  These  latter  will  not  consult  their 
own  peace  by  letting  it  be  understood  that  intrigues  and 
armed  attacks  may  be  made  on  them  with  comparative 
impunity.  Riel,  liar  as  he  has  repeatedly  shown  himself, 
may  still  be  believed  when  he  confesses  to  having  been  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  second  revolt,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  in  his 
first.  The  Red  River  rebellion  was  allowed  to  end  without 
an  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  it ; 
but  it  was  an  open  secret  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  the  presence  of  an  hostility 
which  has  been  shown  in  this  fashion  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  guilty  of  nothing  short  of  crass  folly  if  it  does 
not  make  an  example.  The  possible  tools  of  other  intriguers 
ought  to  be  shown  that  they  may  have  to  lose  something  for 
which  no  reward  offered  by  those  who  keep  out  of  the  tight 
can  compensate  them.  An  inquiry,  and  a  very  strict  one, 
should  be  made  into  the  antecedents  of  this  last  rising,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  Riel’s  stories  of  the  encouragement  given 
him  have  any  foundation,  his  hidden  supporters  should  be 
compelled  to  stand  in  the  dock  with  him.  The  Canadian 
Government  may  shrink  from  facing  the  immediate  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  if  so  they  will  only  prepare  the  way  for  another 
and  a  greater,  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  date. 


CHURCH  LANDS. 

TIIE  offer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  sell  the 
freehold  of  their  estates  to  the  occupiers  is  a  bold  expe¬ 
riment.  Although  the  plan  is  cordially  approved  by  agrarian 
economists  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
belongs,  the  possible  advantage  to  the  intended  purchasers, 
or  to  the  community  in  general,  would  of  itself  furnish 


neither  a  justification  nor  an  excuse  for  the  operation.  The 
Commissioners  are  mere  trustees,  and  they  would  commit  a 
deliberate  breach  of  duty  if  they  sacrificed  any  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  for  any  private  or  public  benefit 
to  others.  If  the  tenure  of  land  throughout  the  country  is 
to  be  remodelled,  the  change  ought  to  be  effected  by  a  novel 
conviction  on  the  part  of  private  owners  that  it  is  desirable 
to  seek  some  alternative  employment  for  the  capital  which  is 
now  invested  in  land.  They  may  possibly  make  erroneous 
calculations ;  but  they  will  certainly  consult  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  their  own  interests.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  will  personally  be  neither  richer  nor  poorer  for  a 
conversion  of  their  land  into  money.  If  they  share  in  the 
smallest  degree  Mr.  Arnold’s  enthusiasm  for  the  division  of 
the  land  into  small  freehold  properties,  they  ought  to  be 
vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  a  bias  which  might  tempt 
them  into  a  flagrant  abuse  of  their  powers.  It  is  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  will  be  richer  or  safer  after  the 
sale  of  its  estates  to  the  tenants  that  the  Commissioners 
have  any  moral  right  to  part  with  a  single  acre.  As  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attribute  to  them  any  intentional  breach  of 
trust,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  expect  to 
obtain  higher  prices  by  selecting  purchasers  than  by  offering 
their  possessions  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  In  ordinary 
transactions  vendors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  deliberately 
limiting  the  number  of  possible  buyers.  The  Commissioners 
have  prudently  left  the  price  of  land  in  every  case  open  to 
negotiation ;  and,  perhaps,  they  may  reasonably  calculate 
that  tenants  will  in  many  cases  be  willing  to  pay  something 
more  than  the  market  value. 

If  the  measure  is  on  the  whole  expedient,  the  Church  is 
unfortunate  in  the  date  at  which  a  vast  mass  of  its  pos¬ 
sessions  is  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale.  Ten  years  ago 
land  was  probably  on  the  average  worth  more  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  by  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent.  Within  the  last 
month  the  value  has  in  all  cases  been  reduced  by  three  or 
four  or  five  per  cent.  The  succession  duty  which  will  be 
hereafter  paid  by  purchasers  will,  of  course,  be  deducted  from 
the  price,  so  that  the  whole  capitalized  value  of  the  tax  will 
be  lost  to  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  not  conceived  the  notion  of  selling  their 
estates  at  an  earlier  period,  if  the  property  was  to  be  sold 
at  all.  It  appears  that  the  offer  is  addressed  to  all  the 
tenants ;  but,  as  the  sellers  reserve  the  right  of  fixing  the 
price,  they  retain  the  entire  control  of  the  transaction.  It 
is  not  until  the  amount  of  purchase-money  has  been  settled 
by  agreement  that  the  proposed  arrangements  for  deferred 
payment  will  come  into  operation.  A  purchaser  may,  of 
course,  if  he  is  able  and  willing,  discharge  the  whole  debt  on 
the  completion  of  the  bargain  ;  but  he  will  be  only  required 
to  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  a  first  and  final 
instalment.  The  remainder  may  remain  on  mortgage  at 
such  a  rate  of  interest  as  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  discharge  of  the  principal  within  thirty  years.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  seem  to  be  unobjectionable  if  the 
system  is  in  itself  desirable.  If  during  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  agricultural  prosperity  unexpectedly  revives,  the 
Church  or  its  trustees  will  have  made  a  ruinous  bargain. 
At  the  present  moment  buyers  will  not  be  inclined  to 
add  any  percentage  to  their  offers  in  respect  of  the  un¬ 
earned  increment.  More  probably  they  will  beat  down  the 
price  in  anticipation  of  the  opposite  process.  In  former 
times  those  who  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  and 
welfare  of  the  Church  hoped  that  its  possessions  would 
increase  in  value  simultaneously  with  the  general  wealth. 
The  elastic  character  of  its  endowments  was,  for  good 
reasons,  abolished  or  checked,  as  far  as  they  consisted  of 
tithes,  by  the  Commutation  Acts  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
landed  estates,  now  for  the  most  part  vested  in  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners,  continued  until  recent  changes  to 
increase  gradually  in  value. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Goschen  might  be  cited  in  support 
of  a  policy  which  he  formerly  put  in  practice.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Gosciien,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  sold  a  large  portion  of  the  Derwentwater 
estates,  which  had  since  the  confiscation  in  the  eighteenth 
century  belonged  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  It  was  no  part 
of  his  purpose  to  encourage  the  creation  of  small  free¬ 
holds,  or  to  regard  any  other  interests  but  those  which 
he  was  bound  to  protect  and  to  further.  Some  of  the 
property  was  in  the  result  added  to  the  territories  of  large 
Northumbrian  pi-oprietors ;  and  in  those  prosperous  days 
the  purchase  money  was  probably  large.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Hospital  must,  like  other  vendors,  have  largely 
increased  its  income  by  converting  land  into  money.  There 
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were,  nevertheless,  some  critics  who  doubted  whether  it 
was  not  advisable  for  a  department  of  the  public  service 
to  retain  the  security  which  was  then  considered  the  safest. 
Mr.  Goschen  seemed  to  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  own  theory,  which  was  independent  of  any  special 
circumstances  which  might  have  affected  the  Hospital  pro¬ 
perty.  About  the  same  time  he  publicly  recommended  the 
sale  of  the  great  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  his  proposal  found  little  favour 
with  those  whom  it  immediately  concerned.  On  the  day 
after  the  speech  a  Cambridge  resident  declared  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Goschen  had  succeeded  in  convert¬ 
ing  every  Liberal  in  the  University  into  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Fawcett  expressed  the  universal 
irritation  in  a  published  protest  against  the  expropriation 
of  the  best  landlords  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  unne¬ 
cessarily  converting  the  Colleges  into  fundholders.  Neither 
party  to  the  controversy  could  at  that  time  foresee  the  . 
general  depreciation  iD  the  value  of  land,  which  has  for 
the  time,  and  perhaps  permanently,  reduced  the  income  of 
the  Colleges  as  well  as  that  of  private  landowners.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  apparently  wish  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  a  further  downward  movement. 
If  the  tenants  generally  accept  their  offers,  the  revenues 
which  they  administer  will  be  in  the  first  instance  increased. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  in  his  letter  somewhat  invidiously 
contrasted  the  sweeping  measures  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  with  the  projected  enterprise  of  the  new  Land 
Company.  If  it  were  necessary  or  useful  to  compare  two 
operations  which  tend  to  a  similar  result,  something  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  machinery  of  a  purely  commercial 
undertaking.  The  shareholders  of  the  Land  Company 
deal  with  trusts  to  which  they  have  an  absolute  and  un¬ 
disputed  right,  and  they  will  themselves  incur  any  loss 
which  may  result  from  bad  fortune  or  from  miscalculation. 
Some  at  least  of  the  promoters  have  a  disinterested  purpose 
of  trying  an  agrarian  experiment  which  ought,  according  to 
Mr.  Arnold’s  principles,  to  be  successful.  The  Trustees  of 
Church  lands  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  precluded 
from  taking  into  consideration  benefits  which  may  accrue  to 
any  public  or  private  body,  except  the  corporate  institution 
which  they  represent.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  trust  the 
Chancery  Division  would  listen  with  some  impatience  to  an 
argument  in  favour  of  a  proposed  sale  deduced  from  the 
public  expediency  of  dividing  land  into  larger  or  smaller 
portions.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  have  an  advantage  over  the  Land  Company  both 
in  the  amount  of  property  of  which  they  can  dispose  and  in 
their  facility  for  procuring  customers  for  their  wares.  If 
they  offer  favourable  terms,  probably  a  large  number  of 
their  tenants  will  make  an  effort  to  purchase  the  fee-simple 
of  their  holdings.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  difficulty  or 
complication  in  the  matter  of  titles,  and  the  lessors  conse¬ 
quently  propose  to  bear  the  trifling  expense  of  conveyance, 
except  the  Government  stamp.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
they  will  require  either  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  or  the 
approval  of  their  project  by  the  High  Court.  It  is  certain 
that  when  the  Commission  was  constituted  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  Government  contemplated  the  ambitious 
plans  of  the  present  Trustees,  who  will  at  the  same  time 
commit  a  kind  of  official  suicide.  They  will,  indeed,  still 
superintend  the  distribution  of  funds  ;  but  their  function  as 
landowners  will  be  gone. 

The  Land  Company  has  to  buy  land  before  it  can  sell  it ; 
and  it  lias  no  resource  except  that  of  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  is  perhaps  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  small  pro¬ 
perty  with  which  it  commences  business  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  main  object  of  tho  Company.  The  Berkshire  farm 
which  was  liberally  presented  by  Sir  R.  Loyd-Lindsay 
is,  it  appears,  not  to  bo  divided  into  tho  small  freeholds 
which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  Company  to  esta¬ 
blish.  Some  of  tho  most  active  promoters  of  the  under¬ 
taking  are  more  strongly  interested  in  co-operative  farming 
than  in  the  distribution  of  land  among  petty  freeholders. 
The  Company’s  farm  is  to  bo  retained  as  a  whole,  that  it 
may  be  cultivated  on  tho  co-operativo  principle.  If  the 
working  results  in  a  loss,  it  will  probably  be  borne  by 
tho  shareholders,  to  tho  reduction  of  tho  indispensable 
margin  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  cost  of  lands 
to  be  purchased  and  sold.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  on 
philanthropic  liberality.  Benevolent  capitalists  may  do 
much  good  at  the  outset  by  giving  opportunities  at  their 
own  risk  for  floating  tho  enterprise.  It  would  ho  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  a  continuance  of  disinterested  bounty. 

Unless  tho  Company  can  after  a  certain  timo  pay  four,  or 


at  least  three,  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders,  it  will  assuredly 
dwindle  and  die.  The  precedent  of  Building  Societies  is 
encouraging,  but  not  conclusive.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com-- 
missioners  start  with  the  comparative  advantage  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  legal  estate  of  the  property  with  which  they  propose 
to  deal. 


THE  NATIONAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  which  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Standard  on  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  -wounded  soldiers  in  the  Soudan  seems  to  deserve  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  Nobody  likes  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  the  National  Aid  Society.  It  is  under  Royal 
patronage.  Its  objects  are  most  benevolent.  On  its 
management  are  men  whose  prudence  and  integrity  cannot 
be  called  in  question.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons 
on  the  spot,  one  signing  himself  “  An  Officer,”  another 
“  A  Medical  Officer,”  the  working  of  the  Society  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  Its  aim  is  to  supply  sick  soldiers 
with  comforts,  and  for  that  laudable  purpose  it  is  believed 
to  have  had  in  hand  a  month  ago  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Now,  of  course,  if  this  were  for  medical  treatment 
generally,  the  sum  would  be  small  enough.  But  there  is, 
we  need  hardly  say,  an  Army  Medical  Department,  and  tho 
proper  business  of  the  Society  would  be  merely  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  services  of  the  regular  doctors.  There  are  plenty 
of  agencies  which  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  troops  on  the 
Nile,  or  for  those  who  accompanied  Sir  General  Graham, 
and  are  now  returning  from  Souakim.  Newspapers,  books, 
pipes,  games,  are  urgently  requested,  and  are  no  doubt 
freely  given.  The  National  Aid  Society  is  independent  of 
all  these,  and  the  field  of  its  operations  must  be  severely 
limited.  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  clear  that,  with  a 
proper  Commissariat  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of 
doctors  with  suitable  appliances,  there  would  be  any  room 
for  such  a  Society  at  all.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  this 
is  the  case  in  the  English  army.  The  doctors  themselves 
are,  no  doubt,  excellent,  and  as  skilful  as  they  are  brave. 
But  one  cannot  entirely  forget  the  story  of  the  empty 
medicine-chest,  and  other  similar  pieces  of  news,  which 
have  escaped  Lord  Wolseley’s  vigilant  censorship,  or  have 
been  transmitted  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Gerald 
Graham.  So  far  as  public  intelligence  goes,  the  Com¬ 
missariat  and  Clothing  Departments  have  worked  much 
better  than  in  the  previous  campaign,  when  their  break¬ 
down  was  simply  scandalous.  Private  letters,  however, 
give  a  less  favourable  account,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  our  “  army  of  heroes  ”  have  suffered  a  good 
many  hardships  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Wo  have 
no  sympathy,  therefore,  with  those  who  deny  the  need  for 
a  National  Aid  Society  altogether.  But  we  think  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  way  in  which  the  Society’s 
funds  have  been  and  are  being  spent  should  be  mado 
known. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  at  Souakim,  that  the  money  cheerfully  given  at 
homo  for  the  relief  of  tho  British  soldier’s  necessities,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  has  not 
been  methodically  or  economically  expended.  The  mistake 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to  act  independently 
of  the  Medical  Department ;  the  result  being  a  supply  of 
what  was  not  wanted,  or  in  other  words  sheer  waste.  We 
must  not  be  understood  to  adopt  these  statements  as  our 
own.  They  may  bo  totally  unfounded.  But  to  suppose 
that  local  observers,  who  must  know  what  they  are  writing 
about,  would  wantonly  and  maliciously  slander  a  charitable 
agency  is  to  impute  an  offence  worse  than  robbing  blind 
men’s  trays — hitherto  regarded  as  the  meanest  of  conceiv¬ 
able  crimes.  Tho  fact  is  that  in  these  matters  tho  philan¬ 
thropic  people  who  get  up  tho  movement  are  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  their  agents  abroad.  In  this  particular  cash 
tho  Commissioner  at  Souakim  is  alleged  to  have  given  some 
three  hundred  pounds  for  a  steam  launch,  which  is  more 
convenient  for  him  than  for  the  wounded.  Very  likely 
this  is  a  calumny.  Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  has  been 
informed  that  tho  launch  was  necessary  for  transport, 
a  point  on  which  thero  is  some  conflict  of  testimony. 
But  all  this  shows  very  plainly  the  need  for  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  might  turn  out  on  inquiry  that  the  War 
Office  was  to  blame,  and  that  tho  National  Aid  Society  was 
doing  necessary  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
the  military  authorities.  The  complaints  against  tho 
Society  may  bo  due  to  official  or  professional  jealousy.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  bo  based  on  facts  which  tho 
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Directors  of  the  National  Aid  Society  cannot  desire  to 
ignore  or  conceal.  The  nobler  the  mission  of  such  an 
organization  as  the  National  Aid  Society,  the  greater  the 
need  for  removing  all  reasonable  ground  of  objection  or 
suspicion.  “  Instead,”  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
“  of  keeping  in  its  proper  place,  in  rear  of  the  Army 
“  Medical  Department,  the  Society  is  undertaking  all  kinds 
“  of  work  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  need."  The 
truth  about  this  charge  ought  surely  to  be  cleared  up. 


THE  AFGHAN  BLUE  BOOK. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  Government  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  at  last  scored,  if  not  a  diplomatic,  at  any 
rate  a  literary,  success.  Their  Afghan  Blue  Book  has  made 
quite  the  hit  of  the  season.  Already — and  apparently  even 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  to  judge  from  his  reply  cf 
the  other  night  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  has  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy— its  first  edition  is,  we  understand, 
exhausted,  and  a  second  is  being  eagerly  called  for.  Not 
more  eagerly,  however,  than  the  second  volume;  for  the 
Government  have,  with  the  dexterity,  though  perhaps 
not  exactly  with  the  motive,  of  the  sensation  novelist, 
contrived  to  break  off  at  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  history  of  the  “  sacred  covenant  ”  is  “  to 
“  be  continued  in  our  next  ” ;  and  its  interest  is  perhaps 
rather  enhanced  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  contend,  like  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
in  the  face  of  the  chapter  already  published,  that  there 
was  never  any  sacred  covenant  at  all.  The  story  of  the 
frontier  negotiations,  however,  is  complete  up  to  date  of 
surrender,  and  a  very  melancholy  story  it  is.  From  the 
early  spring  of  last  year,  when  the  recent  capture  of  Merv 
made  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to 
define  more  precisely  the  boundary  agreed  upon  in  general 
terms  in  1873,  down  to  what  the  Times  has  too  kindly 
called  the  “  strong  despatch  ”  of  Lord  Granville  on  the 
4th  of  April  of  the  present  year,  the  Blue  Book  presents 
us  with  one  continuous  tale  of  Russian  evasion  and  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  of  English  fatuity,  supineness,  and  irresolution. 
It  would  really  seem  as  if  Lord  Granville  was  either 
insensible  throughout  to  evidences  of  intention  which  be¬ 
come  plainer  and  plainer  with  each  fresh  despatch  from 
St.  Petersburg,  or  else  that  he  was  blind  to  all  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  the  past.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
third  explanation,  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  no 
doubt  prefers — an  explanation  which  would  attribute  Lord 
Granville’s  failure,  not  to  blindness,  but  to  weakness,  to 
want  of  “  heart,”  in  the  racing-stable  usage  of  the  word, 
rather  than  to  defects  of  head.  But  of  one  of  these  three 
charges,  if  not  of  a  combination  of  the  whole  three  of  them, 
he  cannot  possibly  clear  himself.  If  he  saw  from  the  first 
what  Russia  was  driving  at,  then  apparently  he  had  yet  to 
learn  the  only  way  in  which  her  designs  have  ever  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  arrested  ;  or  if  he  was  not  wanting  in  this  very 
elementary  knowledge  of  his  business,  then,  lastly,  he  must 
have  lacked  the  ordinary  courage  and  firmness  which  are 
matters  of  primary  necessity  to  any  head  of  the  department 
over  which  he  presides. 

Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  can  be  plainer  to  a  student  of 
this  Blue  Book  than  the  game  of  Russia  from  the  first. 
The  gradual,  and  at  last  the  speedy,  growth  of  her  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  the  way  in  which  her  first  tentative  advances 
towards  her  ends  assume  at  last  that  insolent  rapidity  and 
recklessness  which  experiment  had  proved  to  be  safe,  is  set 
forth  in  these  pages  in  a  painfully  instructive  manner.  It 
was  on  March  29  that  M.  de  Giers  wrote  a  despatch 
suggesting  that  if  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  desired  to 
define  more  exactly  the  condition  of  the  countries  which 
separate  the  Russian  possessions  from  the  boundaries  of 
Afghanistan,  “we  (the  Russian  Government)  can  only  recall 
“  to  them  the  proposal  which  the  Ambassador  of  His  Majesty 
“  the  Emperor  was  ordered  to  make  in  1882 — the  proposal, 
“  namely,  to  continue  from  Khoja  Saleh  westward  the  line 
“  of  demarcation  agreed  upon  in  1872-73.”  Here  at  the 
outset  was  a  distinct  admission  from  M.  de  Giers  that  the 
Sarakhs-Khoja  Saleh  line  was  founded  on  “agreement” 
between  the  two  Powers,  and  that  the  work  of  more  precise 
delimitation  must  proceed  upon  that  basis.  Yet  three  days 
before  the  despatch  was  written  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
had  had  to  call  Lord  Granville’s  attention  to  an  enclosed 
copy  of  the  Russian  staff  map  then  just  issued,  on  which 
“  your  lordship  will  perceive  a  coloured  line  doubtless  in- 
“  tended  for  the  boundary  between  the  Merv  territory  and 


“  Afghanistan.  It" will  be  seen,”  continues  the  writer,  “  how 
“  far  south  of  Sarakhs  and  how  near  Herat  it  touches 
“  the  Heri-Rud.”  Of  course  M.  de  Giers,  when  remon¬ 
strances  were  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  knew 
nothing  about  the  map,  had  “  neither  seen  nor  heard 
“  of  it,”  declared  that  it  could  not  be  considered  official, 
and  was  “  even  rather  surprised  at  it,  because  what  was 
“  apparently  intended  for  the  boundary  to  the  south-east  of 
“  the  Merv  territory  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
“  which  he  had  exchanged  in  confidence  with  the  Minister 
“  of  War.”  Of  course,  too,  he  repeated  that  the  boundary 
“  would  be  more  or  less  a  line  from  Khoja  Saleh  to  Sarakhs, 
“  with  perhaps  some  deviation  to  the  south,  so  as  to  touch 
“  the  mountain  ridges.”  As  now  about  to  be  drawn  in 
London  it  is  certainly  rather  “  less  ”  than  “  more  ”  of  a  line 
from  Khoja  Saleh  to  Sarakhs,  and  its  “  deviations  to  the 
“  south  ’  are  even  on  a  map  of  small  scale  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  could  Lord  Granville  have  required  any 
more  unmistakable  warning  of  what  was  to  be  expected, 
and  of  what  these  deviations  would  ultimately  be  found  to 
amount  to  i  Even  if  he  could  require  it  he  had  it.  He 
had  it  in  the  next  two  months’  uninterrupted  influx  of 
disquieting  intelligence  from  the  territory  in  dispute — in 
the  news  of  General  Komaroff’s  intrigues  among  the  Salor 
Turkomans,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  army  of  occupation 
at  Merv.  Then  on  May  17  out  comes  a  new  map  from  the 
Russian  Staff  Office,  laying  down  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  as  starting  from  the  Tejend,  thirty  kilometres 
north  of  Kusan,  following  the  line  of  the  Paropamisus  to 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  Herat,  and  then  turning  north 
up  the  Ivhushk,  and  passing  fifteen  kilometres  south  of 
Maruchak  and  north  of  Maimena.  Upon  this  new  audacity 
Sir  E.  Thornton  again  expostulated  with  M.  de  Giers,  and 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  his  answer  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  made  by  him  on  the  previous  occasion.  We 
hear  nothing  now  about  the  Sarakhs-Khoja  Saleh  line  to 
be  followed  “  with  perhaps  some  deviations  so  as  to  reach 
“  the  mountain  ridges.”  The  whole  of  this  large  slice  of 
territory  is  virtually  claimed  as  debatable.  It  “  was  occu- 
“  pied,”  according  to  M.  de  Giers,  “  by  independent  Turko- 
“  man  tribes,  who  acknowledged  obedience  neither  to  Merv 
“  nor  to  the  Ameer.”  And  upon  this  Lord  Granville 
has  only  the  mild  observation  to  make  that,  “  if  such  views 
“  are  put  forward,  the  success  of  the  negotiations  which  are 
“  about  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Government  may  be  en- 
“  dangered.” 

From  the  date  of  the  delimitation  proposal  and  its  accept¬ 
ance,  M.  de  Giers  cares  less  and  less  for  the  concealment  of 
Russian  designs.  He  shows  his  hand  audaciously  in  his 
varied  and  obstinate  but  quite  idle  objections  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  “  working  eastward  from  Sarakhs.”  It  is,  again, 
worthy  of  notice,  as  affording  a  complete  reply  to  the 
pleadings  of  a  Russian  advocate,  that  M.  de  Giers  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  of  the  so-called  Afghan  “  occupation  ”  of 
Penj-deh  before  he  assented  to  the  project  of  the  Frontier 
Commission.  He  did,  however,  complain  of  it ;  and  the 
form  of  his  complaint  is  significant  as  showing  an  increased 
definiteness  in  the  shape  which  Russian  pretensions  had 
been  taking  since  the  middle  of  May.  In  that  month  M. 
de  Giers  had  described  the  country  between  the  Murghab 
and  Heri  Rud  as  occupied  by  tribes  who  acknowledged 
obedience  neither  to  Merv  nor  to  the  Ameer.  By  June  21 
he  is  in  a  position  to  say  specifically  that  Penj-deh  had 
“  never  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  ” 
— a  proposition  which  was,  of  course,  traversed  by  Lord 
Granville,  but  without  effect.  Then  came  the  tedious  and 
insulting  delays  of  last  autumn,  the  British  Government 
pressing  for  the  despatch  of  the  Russian  Commissioner, 
and  St.  Petersburg  showing  quite  plainly  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  sending  him.  Still  Lord 
Granville  made  no  threat  of  withdrawing  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  or  of  breaking  off  the  negotiations.  Russia  had 
by  this  time  felt  her  way  sufficiently,  and  concluded  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  support  demands  by  deeds.  It  was 
on  October  30  that  the  first  intimation  of  a  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  advance  reached  the  British  Government.  A  force 
of  eight  hundred  men  was  reported  at  Pul-i-khatun  and  a 
detachment  of  Cossacks  at  Pul-i-khisti.  When  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  arrived  at  Sarakhs  he  was  informed  that  Prince 
Dondoukoff  Korsakoff  had  ordered  the  advance  of  a 
“  Cossack  outpost,”  and  Colonel  Alikhanoff  “  complained 
“  of  an  Afghan  advance  to  Sari-Yazi.”  Urgent  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  Afghans  to  make  no  further  advance, 
and  on  November  30  Lord  Granville  urged  the  Russian 
Government  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  Sarakhs.  M.  de 
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Giers  replied  that  those  at  Pul-i-khatun  were  merely  “  a 
“  very  small  advanced  post,  consisting  only  of  a  few  Cossacks 
“  sent  there  for  the  protection  of  the  Salar  Turkomans.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  complained  that  “  there  were  4,000 
“  Afghans  at  Penj-deh.”  He,  however,  obligingly  offered 
to  “  consult  the  Minister  of  War  ”  on  the  question  of  retire¬ 
ment  ;  but  Mr.  Spenlow  had  soon  afterwards  to  report  with 
regret  that  Mr.  Jorkins  was  immovable.  Lord  Granville, 
we  know,  is  not,  and  his  demand  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
“  lapse.”  There  were  many  stages  in  the  negotiations 
detailed  in  this  depressing  Blue  Book  where  the  British 
Government  might  have  “  put  their  foot  down  hut  none 
in  which  the  failure  to  put  it  down  was  so  obviously  fatal. 
Lord  Granville  might  have  known — we  dare  say  he  did 
know — that  when  this  demand  for  retirement  was  received 
the  diplomatic  game  was  up  ;  that  Russia  could  and  would 
draw  her  own  frontier ;  and  that  the  amount  of  her  terri¬ 
torial  exaction  would  be  determined  solely  by  herself.  And 
so  it  has  proved,  or  rather  will  prove ;  for  we  are  not  yet 
out  of  the  wood  of  our  Afghan  difficulty.  There  may  be 
something  or  nothing  in  the  reports  of  a  hitch  in  the 
negotiations,  in  the  rumour  that  Russia  is  objecting  to  re¬ 
treat  from  Zulfikar,  and  remonstrating  against  assistance 
being  given  by  English  officers  to  the  Ameer  in  the  forti 
fication  of  the  frontier  posts.  We  can  only  hope  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  ;  for,  after  such  an  exposure  of  miserable 
weakness  as  we  get  in  these  papers,  we  know  not  which  of 
these  demands,  or  whether  any  demand,  of  the  Russian 
would  be  resisted  by  the  British  Government. 


TWO  CONSERVATIVE  SPEECHES. 

THERE  seems  no  danger  of  the  Conservative  party  for¬ 
getting  at  the  next  election,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
political  battle  has  nowadays  to  be  fought  much  more  vigo¬ 
rously  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  than  within  them. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  two  such  accomplished  marksmen  as 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  deliverin': 
their  shots  at  the  Government  on  the  same  clay  and  almost 
at  the  same  hour,  though  there  are  some,  perhaps,  who 
might  regard  it  as  a  rather  improvident  expenditure  of 
ammunition.  On  the  polemical  portion  of  the  former  of 
these  two  speeches  we  do  not  now  propose  to  comment, 
further  than  by  remarking  that  it  contained  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  “  ransom  ”  doc¬ 
trine  to  which  that  remarkable  effort  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
genius  has  ever  been  subjected.  It  is  on  the  hortatory  part 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  at  Knightsbridge  that  it  is  most 
important  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  educated  community 
in  general  and  of  the  Conservative  party  in  particular. 
After  pointing  out  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  general  good  sense  of  the  public  to  make 
short  work  of  any  specific  proposal  of  a  confiscatory  kind, 
but  that  the  Socialistic  appeal  to  “  indefinite  sentiments  ” 
is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  Lord  Salisbury  went 
on  to  indicate  the  real  source  of  this  difficulty — which  is, 
in  plain  language,  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  those  to 
whose  hands  the  future  of  the  country  is  now  practically 
committed.  A  vast  number  of  the  “  capable  citizens  ”  who 
are  about  to  be  enfranchised  are,  as  Lord  Salisbury  euphe¬ 
mistically  puts  it,  “  inexperienced  in  political  ideas,  and  may 
“  not,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  see  through  the 
“  fallacy  of  the  notions  that  are  submitted  to  them.”  It  is 
only  by  the  action  of  the  Conservative  party  that  clear  ideas 
on  these  subjects  can  lie  diffused.  “  Do  not  imagine  that 
“  the  Conservative  party  is  to  consist  only  of  men  who  on 
“  a  given  day  are  to  go  up  to  the  poll  and  record  their  vote. 
“  You  have  at  once  a  higher  and  a  much  more  laborious 
“  mission  than  this.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  all  that  you  can, 
“  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
“  to  carry  sound  political  ideas  to  those  to  whom  political 
“  ideas  have  hitherto  been  strange.”  Formidable  as  this 
account  of  the  Conservative’s  duties  may  appear,  it  is  really 
an  exact  and  literal  account  of  them.  It  is  strictly  and 
essentially  an  educational  enterprise  on  something  like  a 
national  scale  to  which  the  Conservative  party,  as  a  party, 
stand  committed  at  the  present  juncture.  And  we  are  per¬ 
sonally  so  far  from  underrating  its  difficulties  that  they  seem 
to  us  only  short  of  desperate  when  wo  view  them  in  com¬ 
parison  with  an  alternative  of  absolute  despair.  To  turn 
away  from  this  educational  enterprise  as  impossible  is  simply 
to  give  up  the  political  game,  and  as  it  is  not  the  national 
habit  to  give  up  a  game  until  you  are  beaten,  Conservatives 
need  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  feat  they  are  bound 


to  perform  or  “  throw  up  the  sponge  ”  is  easy  or  difficult, 
or  even  whether  it  is  possible  or  impossible.  Solvitur 
experiendo.  They  must  assume  that  they  can  achieve  it, 
and  attack  it  with  a  good  heart. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  speech  at  the  House  dinner 
at  St.  Stephen’s  Club  was  also  a  vigorous  performance, 
not  perhaps  in  his  very  best  manner,  but  in  one  very 
superior  to  his  worst.  Its  earlier  portion  relating  to 
Ireland  was  marred  by  that  same  sort  of  perversity 
which  betrayed  him  into  his  unfortunate  attitude  on 
the  Egyptian  question.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  really  intends  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Morley’s  amendment  when  the  question  of  renewing  the 
Crimes  Act  comes  up  for  discussion,  but  that  would  be  only 
the  logical  result  of  his  careful  marshalling  of  facts  and 
statistics  in  apparent  support  of  the  thesis  that  the  condition 
of  Ireland  is  now  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is,  of  course, 
fair  enough  to  taunt  the  Government  with  having  to  support 
remedial  legislation  by  coercion  Acts,  but  the  practical  in¬ 
ference  to  be  deduced  therefrom  must  be  turned  the  right 
way.  The  error  lies  in  attempting  to  bribe  Ireland 
into  tranquillity  by  giving  Irish  tenants  a  large  share 
of  their  landlords’  property,  not  in  compelling  quietude 
by  force  when  bribery  has  been  found  to  fail.  Again, 
no  doubt  it  is  preposterous  to  present  the  weapon  of 
the  suffrage  to  700,000  of  a  population  whose  ordinary 
civil  rights  you  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  police ;  but  the  blunder  is  the  extension  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  to  Ireland,  not  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes 
Act.  The  capable  Irish  citizen  who  may  have  a  vote  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  but  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  as  much  liberty  as  the  unenfranchised  Eng¬ 
lishman,  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  monster.  But  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  must  argue  back  to  his  unfitness  for 
the  franchise,  not  forward  to  his  fitness  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rights  of  which  he  had  to  be  deprived  three  years  ago. 
It  will  not  do  to  prefer  the  latter  inference  merely  because 
it  may  happen  to  appear  a  more  embarrassing  one  for  the 
Government.  To  the  subsequent  parts  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  speech  no  qualifying  criticisms  apply.  His 
comments  on  certain  recent  utterances  of  Lord  Derby’s  in 
the  House  of  Lords  were  exceedingly  disrespectful,  but 
remarkably  happy,  and  his  exhibition  of  the  uniform  fate 
which  has  befallen  every  one  who  has  either  served  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  as  agent  or  trusted  to  them  as  ally,  from 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  down  to  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  and  from 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  down  to  the  Bechuana  of  South 
Africa,  was  particularly  instructive.  If  slain  men  and 
shattered  reputations  could  only  take  shape  and  visit  their 
destroyer,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bedroom  would  bo  like  the  tent 
of  Richard  III.  on  the  night  before  Bosworth  Field.  If 
the  nation  had  suffered  no  other  harm  at  the  hands  of  its 
present  rulers  than  that  of  having  lost  all  title  to  the  loyalty 
of  its  servants  and  the  fidelity  of  its  allies,  they  would  on 
that  ground  alone  have  merited  a  severer  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  nation  than  in  these  days  of  sham  Ministerial 
responsibility  there  is  any  possibility  of  indicting  upon 
them. 

After  all,  however,  and  even  when  wo  have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  indictment  that  can 
bo  framed  against  the  present  Government,  we  feel  that  its 
valuo  as  a  practical  contribution  to  tho  cause  of  Conserva¬ 
tism  is  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  domestic  counsel. 
Brilliant  efforts  of  political  advocacy  assume  that  the  Court 
is  instructed,  and  that  unfortunately  is  tho  very  question  in 
doubt.  Who  can  bo  sure  that  the  men  upon  whose  votes  it 
will  in  a  few  mouths  depend  whether  a  new  lease  of  power 
shall  bo  granted  to  the  worst  Administration,  morally  and 
politically,  which  has  dishonoured  the  country  since  the 
worst  period  of  tho  eighteenth  century  aro  intelligently 
following  even  tho  simplest  and  most  damning  exposure 
of  Ministerial  blunders  and  Ministerial  crimes  1  No  one 
can  pretend  to  any  confident  opinion  on  tho  point.  Tho 
new  electors  may  bo  wholly  impervious  to  any  appeal 
of  tho  kind,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  may  bo 
all  so  much  time  and  labour  lost  to  rehearse  tho  long 
and  deplorable  history  of  tho  betrayal  01  English  into 
rests  and  defilement  of  English  honour  throughout  tho 
world,  when  what  may  bo  wanted  is  that  very  primary  in¬ 
struction  in  the  political  rudiments  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  spoken  of.  “  Remember,"  to  recur  onco  more  to  his 
weighty  words,  “  remember  that  we  live  under  a  dispen- 
“  sation  of  light  in  which  our  safety  depends  on  the  light 
“  penetrating  to  tho  dwellings  of  tho  very  poorest  and 
“  rudest  in  the  community.  Unless  you  do  your  part  to 
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“  convey  light,  unless  you  do  your  part  to  repel  and  expose 
“  the  fallacies  which  a  hundred  industrious  tongues  are  now 
“  preaching  in  your  villages,  great  evils  will  befall  the 
“  Empire.”  Great  evils,  we  might  say,  have  befallen 
it  already,  and  to  avoid  worse  it  is  not  enough  to 
recite  the  history  of  those  which  have  already  happened  in 
the  hearing  of  unappreciative  ears.  What  these  hearers 
must  be  first  taught  is  that  the  evils  which  have  thus  be¬ 
fallen  and  those  yet  worse  evils  which  may  still  befall  the 
Empire,  and  which  inevitably  await  it  unless  the  educational 
experiment  succeeds,  will  “  affect  not  alone  nor  chiefly  the 
“  rich  and  well-to-do,  but,  above  all,  those  who  depend  upon 
“  their  industry  for  their  life.”  If  that  can  be  once  brought 
home  to  the  mass  of  the  new  electors,  the  Empire  may  yet 
be  saved  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  done  well  in  reminding 
his  party  how  arduous  a  task  it  is,  and  what  unceasing 
labour  will  be  required  for  its  performance. 


NEAPOLITAN  STORY-TELLERS  AND  BUFFOONS. 

IN  Northern  countries  learning-  to  read  and  write  is  usually 
considered  the  necessary  prelude  to  all  intellectual  culture. 
In  Naples  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  story  of  the  noble¬ 
man  who  said  it  was  very  well  for  shopkeepers  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  such  art3,  since  they  might  have  to  gain  a 
living  by  them,  but  that  his  son  would  always  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  some  one  to  do  such  menial  services  is  probably  apocryphal, 
but  not  many  years  ago  large  businesses  were  conducted  and 
comfortable  fortunes  made  by  men  who  could  not  read  a  line  in  a 
newspaper,  and  whose  skill  in  writing  was  strictly  limited  to  an 
ability  to  sign  their  own  names.  In  this  respect  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  city  of  late  years,  chiefly  through  the  in¬ 
struction  provided  in  the  army,  but  even  now  a  large  number  of 
the  poorer  men  and  the  great  majority  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
would  find  a  great  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  simplest  printed 
sentence,  though  a  love  of  lotto  has  generally  induced  them  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  numerals.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  minds  of  these  unlettered  lazzaroni 
are  as  empty  or  as  untrained  as  those  whose  whole  intellectual 
nourishment  has  been  derived  from  books  may  be  inclined  to 
imagine.  Indeed,  a  lover  of  paradox  might  almost  assert  that  the 
higher  culture  of  a  nation  stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  ability 
to  read.  The  change  which  has  substituted  the  latest  music-hall 
song  for  “  Chevy  Chase,”  he  might  argue,  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
i  mprovement.  In  the  age  of  England’s  greatest  intellectual  vigour, 
the  schools  were  far  more  sparsely  attended  than  at  present ;  the 
men  whose  minds  had  been  awakened  by  the  startling  changes  of 
the  Reformation  therefore  rushed  to  the  churches  and  theatres  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  hunger  of  which  they  had  suddenly  become 
conscious  instead  of  appeasing  it  by  devouring  the  latest  newspaper 
or  the  current  review,  and  somehow  the  sermons  and  dramas  of 
those  days  appear  even  to  us  to  be  superior  to  the  best  of  our 
essays  and  leading  articles.  AVe  will  not  drive  our  poor  paradox 
further,  but  freely  abandon  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  new 
Moses  Primrose  who  may  be  on  the  look-out  for  such  wares.  All 
we  wish  is  to  remind  the  reader  that  intellectual  pleasure  may  be 
derived  from  other  sources  besides  books. 

A  provider  of  amusement  which  many  of  the  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  greatlv  delight  in  is  the  old-lashioned  story-teller. 
He  is  only  to  be  fouud  in  the  gardens  and  kitchens  of  the 
smallest  inns,  and  never  emerges  into  the  more  respectable 
quarters  of  the  town  or  the  dining-rooms  that  foreigners  fre¬ 
quent.  Indeed,  he  is  rarely  fitted  to  appear  there  to  advan¬ 
tage  ;  his  clothes  are  shabby  and  not  improbably  torn,  and 
his  breath  is  so  strongly  perfumed  with  garlic  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  his  company  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  weather-side  of 
him.  He  usually  speaks  the  broadest  Neapolitan,  though,  if  he 
catches  sight  of  a  foreign  auditor  from  whom  a  larger  gratuity 
than  usually  falls  to  his  lot  may  be  expected,  he  will  make  a  feeble 
effort  to  express  himself  in  Italian.  In  his  customary  haunts  he 
is  a  welcome  guest.  He  enters  them  with  a  confident  mien,  and 
eyes  those  who  are  seated  at  the  tables  ;  if  they  are  too  few  or  too 
poverty-stricken,  he  retires  with  a  bow ;  otherwise  he  stations  him¬ 
self  in'  a  convenient  position,  assumes  an  imposing  attitude,  and 
coughs.  All  conversation  is  hushed  in  a  moment,  and  the  chairs 
are°pushed  so  as  to  allow  their  occupants  a  full  view  of  the 
narrator.  He  usually  introduces  his  tale  by  some  short  moral 
remark  such  as,  “  Gentlemen,  though  it  is  the  duty  of  children  to 
obey  their  parents,  it  is  not  well  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  impose 
too  severe  a  restraint  on  their  inclinations,  as  the  history  of 

Princess  -  clearly  shows.  Listen  to  it,  and  you  will  agree 

with  me.”  His  stories  are  generally  of  a  romantic  and  pathetic 
character,  and  they  deal  freely  with  fabulous  animals  and  super¬ 
natural  events.  In  the  more  moving  scenes  passages  of  verse  are 
introduced,  and  though  all  the  rest  of  the  tale,  down  to  the  very 
moral  it  is  supposed  to  teach,  is  occasionally  varied,  these  lines 
always  remain  the  same.  AY  hen  the  narrator  trusts  his  voice 
he  sings  them,  otherwise  he  pronounces  them  in  a  declamatory 
lone,  strongly  emphasizing  rhyme  and  rhythm.  During  the 
rest  of  the  performance  his  manner  is  easy  and  animated 
by  turns.  lie  relates  the  adventures  of  his  hero  almost  as 
if  they  had  happened  to  himself ;  he  indulges  freely  in  gesture, 


and  mimics  the  voices  of  the  principal  characters.  AVhen  he 
has  reached  the  most  stirring  incident  in  the  tale,  and  every  one 
is  anxious  to  know  what  happened  next,  he  suddenly  pauses, 
borrows  a  plate  from  the  landlord,  and  goes  round  to  collect 
the  soldi.  If  the  harvest  is  satisfactory  he  returns  to  his  post 
and  finishes  the  narrative ;  if  not,  he  retires  with  a  polite  bow. 
Oqe  of  these  men  is  said  to  have  made  a  large  profit  by  forgetting 
the  conclusion  of  his  best  story.  AArhat  the  story  was  no  one  can 
now  say  •,  but  tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  the  best  ever  told 
in  a  tavern  garden.  Nobody  who  heard  the  beginning  had 
any  rest  till  he  knew  the  end,  and  on  the  narrator  departing  with¬ 
out  finishing  it,  the  disappointed  listeners  suspected  each  other 
of  stinginess.  AVhen  the  story-teller  reappeared  after  a  few  days 
the  same  tale  was  eagerly  demanded,  and  the  contributions  were 
unusually  liberal ;  but  he  departed  as  before,  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  a  number  of  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  At 
last  the  frequenters  of  one  of  the  taverns  where  he  often  appeared 
came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.  He  should  not  have 
another  soldo  till  the  tale  was  told  to  the  very  end.  AVhen  he 
asked  for  the  plate  the  innkeeper  informed  him  of  the  resolution  of 
his  guests,  and  offered  himself  to  collect  the  coppers  and  keep  them 
till  the  story  was  finished.  It  was  only  then  that  the  old  man 
confessed  with  tears  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  how  the  beautiful 
princess  escaped  from  her  difficulties.  All  he  could  remember 
was  that  the  conclusion  was  happy.  Then  he  hurried  away  with¬ 
out  even  waiting  to  make  a  bow,  and  never  again  revisited  the 
garden. 

The  humorous  storyteller  is  more  rarely  to  be  met.  In  many 
respects  he  follows,  or  rather  parodies,  the  manner  of  his  senti¬ 
mental  colleague.  He,  too,  generally  begins  with  an  aphorism  ; 
but  this,  instead  of  inculcating  a  moral  lesson,  is  usually  a  satirical 
comment  upon  the  frailty  of  women.  The  men  are  delighted,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  take  the  hard  hits  good-humouredly 
enough.  They  know  that  neither  the  story-tellers  nor  the  hearers 
believe  the  statements  they  are  so  fond  of  making  and  listening  to. 
From  of  old  priests  and  ladies  have  been  considered  fair  game  by 
Italian  wits,  and  the  latter  at  least  accept  the  position  gracefully 
and  without  protest.  The  story  that  follows  is  well  worthy  of 
the  introduction.  It  invariably  deals  with  common,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  modern,  life.  In  character  it  resembles  the  broader 
of  Boccaccio's  tales,  though  of  course  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
charm  of  his  inimitable  style  and  manner.  But,  though  any 
amount  of  license  in  the  choice  of  subject  is  permitted,  it  is  not 
this  that  attracts  the  audience.  If  he  is  to  succeed,  the  narrator 
must  possess  a  ready  wit,  and  at  least  some  sense  of  humour  ;  his 
countenance  must  be  expressive  and  entirely  under  his  control ;  if 
it  is  slightly  grotesque,  so  much  the  better,  for  grimaces  are  highly 
appreciated,  and  custom  allows  him  less  freedom  of  gesture  than 
his  romantic  rival.  He  is  expected  to  satirize  the  host,  to  refer 
playfully  to  the  various  family  parties  present,  to  any  little  inci¬ 
dent  that  may  happen  in  the  garden,  to  current  events  and  things 
in  general,  without  allowing  his  story  to  drag.  His  language  can¬ 
not  be  called  chaste,  either  in  a  moral  or  a  literary  sense ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  there  is  an  unwritten  law  which  he  must  not 
transgress,  but  which  cannot  be  explained  at  present.  His  en¬ 
trance  and  his  exit  are  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been 
described  ;  but  when  he  hands  round  the  plate  he  freely  exchanges 
jokes  for  soldi,  and  not  unfrequentlv  when  he  leaves  you  feel  your¬ 
self  almost  his  debtor,  so  great  is*  the  affability  with  which  he 
accepts  your  small  donation. 

Humour  is  proverbially  apt  to  degenerate  into  buffoonery,  but 
in  Naples  the  buffoon  stands  distinctly  higher  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  comic  story-teller.  However  broken  his  voice  and  his 
fortunes  may  be,  it  is  rarely  that  any  true  master  of  the  art  will 
give  a  representation  in  the  tavern  gardens  and  kitchens  to  which 
the  lazzaroni  resort.  He  can  always  make  a  better  living  by  in¬ 
structing  pupils,  for  this  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of 
apprentices,  young  mechanics,  and  shopkeepers.  They  club 
together,  hire*  a  master  to  instruct  them,  and  practise  alone  on 
other  evenings.  AA’hen  they  have  attained  a  certain  proficiency, 
they  unexpectedly  appear  in  some  gathering  of  their  lriends,  and 
produce  a  few  pieces  which  are,  of  course,  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause.  At  every  future  social  meeting  they  will  be 
entreated  to  perform,  and  will  enjoy  all  the  delight  which  the 
warm  recognition  of  their  elderly  friends  and  the  smiles  ot 
young  and  rosy  lips  can  impart.  Their  younger  acquaintances, 
too,  will  applaud,  sometimes  vociferously  enough;  but  in  their 
case  admiration  is  apt  to  be  tempered  by  jealousy.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  and  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  their  rehearsals  are  the 
only  rewards  the  amateurs  desire.  But  the  master  keeps  his  eye 
on  his  pupils.  If  any  of  them  display  unusual  talent,  he  in  due 
time  invites  him  to  a  private  interview,  where  he  meets  others  of 
talents  equal  to  though  different  from  his  own.  A  higher  course  of 
instruction  begins,  and  thus  troupes  are  formed  who  are  ready,  for 
a  consideration,  to  give  a  representation  in  the  houses  of  strangers, 
though  they  never,  we  believe,  appear  in  public  places,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  demand  alms.  The  prices  they  command  vary  with 
their  ability  and  their  reputation.  It  must  be  understood  that  to 
call  a  man  a  great  buffoon  in  Naples  is  to  pay  him  a  high  com¬ 
pliment.  It  is  often  comic  to  observe  how  alter  an  English  party 
have  been  pestered  by  a  humorous  but  too  persistent  a  beggar,  the 
chief  person  in  it  extracts  his  dictionary  from  his  pocket  with  the 
greatest  dillicultv,  and,  after  searching  for  the  word,  pronounces 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  while  all  his  companions  reiterate 
“  grande,  grande,  grande,”  as  they  do  not  quite  trust  their  tongues 
with,  the  more  formidable  word.'  To  the  mendicant  the  abuse  is 
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as  music ;  for  once  hi3  comic  powers  have  been  appreciated,  and  he 
feels  surer  than  ever  of  a  plentiful  reward.  “  'W  hat  greater  con¬ 
demnation  can  you  pronounce  on  any  race  or  class,  ’  exclaims  the 
Philistine,  “  than  to  acknowledge  that  they  regard  the  buffoon 
with  admiration  ?  ” 

Va  bene.  Our  friend  the  Philistine  is  a  useful  member  of 
societv,  gifted  with  much  common  sense,  and  in  this  case  he 
would  be  quite  right  if  the  word  had  in  both  languages  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  meaning.  Unfortunately  it  has  not.  In  Naples 
buffoonery  i3  a  distinct,  and  in  some  respects  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  'form  of  art.  A  great  bufioon  is  a  great  comic  actor 
and  singer  in  a  certain  style.  To  judge  of  his  merits  you 
must  see  him  with  a  good  company  in  some  private  house. 
Each  of  the  performers  has  a  guitar,  and  the  representation 
begins  with  a  piece  of  light  music.  Suddenly  one  of  the  buffoons 
advances,  and  begins  to  relate  in  prose  a  ridiculous  and  gene¬ 
rally  rather  discreditable  imaginary  incident  in  his  own  life. 
Ilis  companions  remain  silent,  or  only  emphasize  the  points  of  the 
story  by  a  touch  or  so  on  the  strings  of  their  instruments,  until  he 
wives  the  catchword,  when  they  suddenly  break  out  into  a  chorus 
which  drowns  his  voice.  At  first  he  gesticulates  dumbly,  as  if  he 
desired  to  protest  against  the  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  of 
his  companions ;  afterwards  he  stands  for  a  time  in  silent  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  air  is  repeated  he  himself  leads  the  mocking 
fraternity,  though  with  a  resigned  and  mournful  air.  While  his 
associates  dwell  on  the  comic,  he  insists  even  in  singing  on  the 
pathetic  side  of  the  adventure:  when  they  laugh,  he  weeps. 
After  the  chorus  has  thus  been  twice  repeated,  he  resumes  his 
narrative.  His  gestures  all  through  are  exaggerated  ;  and,  if  he 
possesses  any  talent,  he  heightens  the  effect  ot  his  performance  by 
caricaturing  the  manner  of  some  public  man  or  of  some  person 
present  whom  he  knows  to  be  too  good-humoured  to  take  otlence 
at  the  liberty.  When  he  has  finished  his  companions  occupy  his 
place  turn  by  turn.  If  a  love  adventure  is  related,  the  leading  per¬ 
former  generally  introduces  a  sentimental  verse  or  two,  some¬ 
times  with  great  effect.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished,  however,  his 
associates  reproduce  the  ditty  in  quicker  time  and  with  altered 
words. 

Such  performances  as  these,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  not  for 
the  lazzaroni.  The  members  of  these  companies  have  generally 
professions  of  their  own,  and  onlyr  look  upon  their  art  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  though  they  have  no  objection  to  earning  a  few  lire  by  it 
when  opportunity  offers.  Those  who  perform  in  the  taverns  have, 
for  the  most  part,  as  indifferent  a  reputation  in  buffoonery  as  in 
more  important  matters.  And  yet  it  is  only  in  taverns  that 
the  art  of  the  buffoon  is  ever  seen  to  full  perfection.  Such  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  always  the  result  of  chance,  and  even  the  regular 
frequenter  of  such  places  may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one,  the  more  so  as  it  costs  him 
nothing,  and  any  donation  except  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  wine 
would  be  considered  an  insult.  The  host  himself  may  be  an 
amateur,  or  two  buffoons  of  recognized  reputation  may  meet  by 
chance  in  his  garden.  In  this  case  a  contest  is  likely  to  occur. 
A  guitar  is  procured,  the  rivals  stand  side  by  side,  each  caricatures 
the  manner  and  speech  of  the  other,  and  the  public  is  left  to  decide 
by  its  applause  between  them.  They  usually  begin  with  the  set- 
pieces  which  the  companies  purchase  and  perform,  but  if  they  are 
men  worth  hearing,  they  soon  begin  to  improvise  tale,  verse,  and 
music.  There  is  no  sin,  crime,  stupidity,  or  folly,  which  each  will 
not,  while  assuming  the  personality  of  his  opponent,  accuse  himself 
of.  As  the  contest  proceeds  the  wickedness  and  the  humour  increase, 
since  each  performer  has  to  outbid  his  rival.  It  is  only  on  such 
occasions  that  the  intellectual  vivacity  of  the  born  buffoon  can  be 
appreciated,  and  when  one  has  witnessed  such  an  exhibition  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  words  “  You  are  not  really  a  poor  man, 
but  a  great  buffoon,-’  are  considered  a  compliment  by  beggars. 

Foreigners  who  understand  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  they  are 
few,  are  very  apt  to  misunderstand  the  position,  both  social  and 
moral,  of  the  story-tellers  and  buffoons.  They  are  not  paupers ; 
they  would  resent  a  penny  if  it  were  offered  them  in  the  streets. 
They  earn  their  livelihood,  as  they  think,  fairly  and  honestly  by 
supplying  a  real  intellectual  want,  and  allowing  their  customers  to 
estimate  their  services  as  they  choose.  In  moral  respects,  too, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  loose  in  their  language  and  suggestions  as 
the  occasional  hearer  might  suppose.  In  Naples  there  are  no 
mysteries  kept  hidden  from  children.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
at  least,  everything  is  openly  talked  about  between  men  and 
women  in  the  hearing  of  their  little  sons  and  daughters. 
The  result  is  that  the  reserve  we  practise  in  the  north  would 
be  absurd.  No  one  of  an  age  to  follow  a  story  or  a  piece 
of  buffoonery  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  ignorant  of  a  number  of 
matters  of  which  all  the  unmarried  ladies  of  England  are  con¬ 
ventionally  supposed  to  have  no  idea.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
13  the  better,  or  even  a  good  way;  it  would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  almost  prison-like  seclusion  in  which  girls  are  held  by  the 
Southern  Italians;  but  it  is  the  way  of  Naples,  and,  this  being  the 
case,  the  art  of  Naples  is  founded  upon  it.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  demand  from  the  buffoon  and  the  story-teller  a  reserve  that 
parents  and  teachers  do  not  practise.  Every  subject  is  therefore 
open  to  the  professional  who  chooses  to  deal  with  it,  but  he  must 
deal  with  it  in  the  recognized  professional  way.  lie  must  utter 
no  indecency  that  may  not  be  understood  in  a  purely  natural  and 
innocent  sense,  and  ho  must  never  endeavour  to  inflamo  the 
passions.  The  interest  of  his  piece  or  story  must  centre  on  some 


ridiculous  incident ;  all  the  by-play  of  suggestion  and  double 
meaning  that  he  introduces  must  lead  up  to  this.  It  heightens 
the  effect,  but  it  will  not  excuse  the  want  of  a  point.  All  things 
are  permitted  to  the  performer,  if  only  he  uses  them  discreetly. 


SOME  HOLIDAY  THOUGHTS. 

WE  do  not  know  that  anybody  is  “  separating  ”  (which 
appears  to  be  the  fashionable  word,  though  it  is  rather 
suggestive  of  polyps  or  geraniums  than  of  human  beings)  for  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays  with  particularly  cheerful  feelings.  There 
are  no  Whitsuntide  holidays  at  school  now,  and  the  enfranchised 
undergraduate  has  lost  that  brief  cessation  of  his  not  always 
arduous  toils  which  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  in  former  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  got  his  enfranchisement,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  “  Robert,  his  honoured  lord  and  Chancellor,”  as,  if  he  is 
an  Oxford  man,  he  is  more  especially  bound  to  call  Lord  Salisbury. 
On  this  point,  as  we  have  before  now  more  than  once  hinted  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  in  the  world,  we  are  not  quite  at  one 
with  the  honoured  Lord  and  Chancellor.  He  was  certainly  very 
severe  on  the  “  Abdominal”  Council  for  its  mild  suggestion  that 
undergraduates  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Nuttall  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  treated  pupillariously.  But,  as  we  also  hinted  before 
most  other  people  seem  to  have  thought  of  it,  the  means  by 
which  the  undergraduate  is  to  establish  his  status  as  a  voter 
in  regard  of  a  tenement  occupied  usually  by  him  of  right  for 
three  periods  of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  eight  weeks  out 
of  the  fifty-two  do  not  very  obviously  appear.  However,  the 
undergraduate  has  his  vote,  for  which  he  will  doubtless  ever  pray. 
Except  the  undergraduate,  nobody  has  much  public  reason  to  bo 
thankful  for  benefits  received  just  now.  The  rumours  of  war  do 
not  cease  ;  and,  though  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  trusts  in  the  good¬ 
ness  and  the  grace  of  Alexander  III.,  who  is  willing  to  let  an 
erring  nation  off  because  of  his  love  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  ancients  to  the  effect  that  the  way  to  obtain  peace  is 
not  the  ostentatious  interruption  of  preparations  for  war  have 
some  weight.  The  Budget  still  hangs  over  us— a  rather  heavy 
sword  suspended  by  an  uncommonly  thin  hair.  The  Government 
is  still  in  office,  two"  distinct  additional  kicks  have  been  inflicted  on 
England  in  Egypt,  the  Afghan  Blue  Book  has  gone  mysteriously 
out  of  print,  and  May  is  keeping  its  promise  by  being  (as  it  gave 
fair  warning  that  it  was  going  to  be)  the  most  objectionable  May 
that  even  of  late  years  has  afflicted  the  nations. 

Among  the  few  alleviations  must  be  ranked  the  discovery  that 
we  have  got  a  very  humorous  ally  in  the  Ameer,  Abdul  Rahman.  Wo 
do  not  refer  to  the  somewhat  mysterious  uncertainty  which  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  point  whether  our  ally  is  longing  for  us  to  fight  for 
him  or  dying  to  get  rid  of  us,  but  to  the  really  charming  story 
told  in  a  private  letter  quoted  in  the  Times  of  Thursday.  It  seems 
that  at  Rawul  Pindi  impertinent  curiosity  was  manifested  as  to 
the  exact  fate  of  a  certain  person,  who,  like  other  persons,  had 
found  Cabul  very  unhealthy,  or,  in  other  words,  been  murdered.  The 
reply  of  the  Ameer  to  these  inhospitable  and  inquisitive  questions  is 
quite  perfect.  “  See,”  said  the  God-granted  one,  “  how  princes  are 
the  victims  of  calumny !  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
Thing  that  walks  about  the  streets  of  Cabul  at  night  and  kills 
everybody  it  meets.  I  warned  my  friend  Afzul  of  this  Thing,  but 
his  relative  would  insist  on  going  out  in  the  evening,  and  ono 
night  he  met  the  Thing  and  wras  killed.”  Nobody  can  say  fairer 
than  that.  The  Cabul  Thing  will,  we  trust,  immediately  engage 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney’s  Society  as  to  its 
physical  characteristics;  politically  it  is  of  a  very  ancient  house, 
and  the  reason  of  that  unjust  suspicion  to  which  the  Ameer  so 
feelingly  alludes  is  probably  that  all  the  Things  of  this  kind  have 
a  remarkable  habit  of  meeting  people  who  are  obnoxious  to  tho 
powers  that  be.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  with  what  is  so 
obvious ;  it  is  not  superfluous  to  repeat  that  we  evidently  have  an 
ally  of  much  parts  and  humour  iu  Abdul  Rahman.  And  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  a  little  of  his  humour, 
though  in  fact  very  careful  examination  might  detect  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  a  system  of  explanation  notquite  so  different  in  effect,  at  least, 
from  the  Ameer's.  The  fate  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  more  than  once  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  lacking 
the  pleasant  wit,  the  naivete,  and  the  romantic  suggestion  of  that 
owner  of  Penj-deh  who,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall,  is  so  in¬ 
different  to  his  property,  but  somewffiat  alike  in  gist.  There  aro 
Things  in  the  Soudan  that  go  about  and  kill  garrisons;  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  frequently  told  the  garrisons  that  if  they  don’t 
come  away  the  Things  will  kill  them.  And  they  won  t  come 
away,  and  the  Things  kill  them,  and  the  most  unjust  suspicious 
are  thrown  on  Prime  Ministers  as  well  as  on  princes. 

Is  it  a  sign  of  decadence  in  tho  Briton  that  an  Ameer  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  should  develop  humour?  Perhaps  that  would  b- too  largo 
and  gloomy  an  assertion  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  when  tho  Briton 
was  most  vigorous  and  haughty  he  used  to  assert  his  own  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  quality,  and  even  to  have  it  recoguized.  Compare 
Abdul  Rahman  anil  his  delightful  story  of  t lie  Cabul  Thing  with 
the  remarkable  specimen  of  Britishness  who,  until  recently,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Abdul  Rahman,  and  who  now  seems  to  bo 
the  Itomrnc  <lc  peine  of  the  Liberal  party  for  second-rate  dinners. 
Lord  Ripon,  speaking  at  the  National  Temple  of  Liberalism  and 
Luxury  on  Wednesday,  exhibited  his  now  well-known  qualities  in 
various  ways,  but  he  certainly  did  not  exhibit  his  want  of  humour 
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in  any  more  strikingly  than  in  the  remark  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  that  military  occupation  “  did  not 
always  mean  civilization,  it  sometimes  meant  extermination.” 
Even  such  an  audience  as  Lord  Ripon  had  before  him  must 
surely  have  infused  a  slight  quaver  into  the  “  applause  ”  which 
chequered  Lord  Ripon’s  speech  almost  more  freely  than  we 
e\er,  in  a  long  experience  of  speeches  reported  both  before 
and  after  delivery,  remember  to  have  noticed.  For  it  is 
quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fashions  of  occupying  and  not 
occupying  equally  mean  extermination.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  extermination  done  both  this  year  and  last  round  Souakim, 
where  we  have  occupied,  and  a  good  deal  at  Khartoum,  where 
we  have  not.  Quite  a  cheerful  total  of  the  exterminated — ex¬ 
terminated  without  rhyme,  reason,  or  result — has  been  made  up 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Clerks  of  the  Butcher’s  Bill.  But  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  a  humble  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
is  going  about  making  after-dinner  speeches  till  some  other  part 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  can  be  handed  over  to  him  to  tamper 
with,  would  not  have  alluded  quite  so  broadly  to  the  fact.  Lord 
Ripon  should  really  take  example  from  his  late  pensioner.  They 
do  these  things  much  better  in  Cabul. 

However,  we  do  not  know  that  Lord  Ripon’s  absence  of  humour 
is  at  all  a  consolatory  subject  of  holiday  thought  for  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  Lord  Ripon’s  politics.  For  it  is  only  one  more 
sign  of  the  great  fact  that  the  Liberal-Radical  party  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  stupid  party  every  day.  And  a  stupid  party 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  do  with.  You  cannot  argue  with  it, 
for  it  cannot  understand  an  argument ;  you  cannot  joke  with  it,  for 
it  cannot  see  a  joke;  you  cannot  appeal  to  it,  for  it  has  got  nothing 
to  appeal  to  but  a  pocket,  and  it  can  even  have  the  contents  of 
that  pocket  escamotes  by  the  use  of  sufficient  dexterity.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  a  party  which  delights  to  honour  not  merely  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  after  all,  is  a  mischief-maker  of  genius,  but  Lord 
Ripon,  who  is  only  a  mischief-maker  without  genius  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  with  a  party  which  at  every  fresh  loss,  disgrace,  or 
blunder  calls  for  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which  has 
survived  the  publication  of  the  Afghan  Blue  Book — in  which  men 
who  have  property  to  lose  tolerate  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  men  who 
understand  business  tolerate  Lord  Granville;  men  who  presumably 
have  blood  in  their  veins  tolerate  Lord  Derby ;  and  men  who  pre¬ 
sumably  can  read  and  hear  and  put  two  and  two  together  tolerate 
Mr.  Gladstone?  What,  above  all,  is  to  be  done  with  a  party 
which  consoles  itself  for  a  costly  period  of  unbroken  failure  by 
reflecting  that  after  all  it  put  an  end  five  years  ago  to  a  less  costly 
period  of  almost  unbroken  success ;  that  calls  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a 
surrender,  and  the  agreement,  or  arrangement,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  of  the  other  day  an  honourable  escape  from  difficulties 
and  dangers  ?  A  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  who  seems  to  be 
not  a  bad  sort  of  buffoon  in  his  way,  suggests  that  the  Saturday 
Review  should  go  in  for  spiritual  Jingoism,  and  endeavour  to 
get  eleven  millions  voted  to  the  Primitive  Methodists.  This  is 
straightforward  and  businesslike.  As  Dickens’s  Christopher  re¬ 
marks,  “  We  are  not  aware  that  the  man  was  ever  born  to 
whom  eleven  millions  would  not  be  acceptable,”  and  for  this 
touch  of  nature  we  forgive  the  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  an 
opinion  also  not  obscurely  expressed  by  him  that  in  our  present 
and  unconverted  condition  we  ought  to  be  hanged.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Somebody  thinks  he  could  convert  the  world  with  eleven 
millions.  With  how  many  could  one  convert  the  great  Liberal 
party,  which  at  present  is  ready  to  pay  eleven  millions  not  to  be 
converted  ?  The  question  and  the  arithmetic  consequent  on  it  are 
painful,  and  likely  to  depress  a  man  who  thinks  on  them  when  he 
takes  his  Pentecostal  walks  abroad. 

One  hint  of  Lord  Salisbury’s,  however,  may  be  most  advan¬ 
tageously  taken  by  those  whom  their  said  walks  lead  into  any 
possible  sphere  of  political  influence.  The  war  against  stupidity, 
unless  stupidity  is  to  be  triumphant  all  along  the  line,  will 
have  to  be  fought  very  hard,  and  in  very  much  more  various 
ways  than  the  Conservative  party,  or  any  party  that  is  opposed 
to  Gladstonism  abroad  and  Chamberlainism  at  home,  seems  to 
have  yet  realized.  Both  before  and  since  we  wrote  about  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  candidature  last  week  it  has  been  announced — whether 
truly  or  not  we  do  not  pretend  to  say — that  in  more  than  one  of  the 
new  county  constituencies  the  new  voters,  or  those  likely  to 
become  voters,  were  being  actually  drilled  to  come  up  to  an 
imitation  booth,  fill  an  imitation  voting-ticket  with  the  name  of 
the  Radical  candidate,  and  give  it  in.  This,  of  course,  is  at  least 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  law  as  bribery  or  intimidation,  but  it 
is  not  contrary  to  any  letter,  and  it  shows  the  thoroughness  of  the 
organization  with  which  tbe  revolutionary  party  intend  to  tight. 
With  the  promises  now  lavished  on  the  one  side,  all  supineness 
on  the  other  side  means,  to  call  plain  things  by  their  plain  names, 
a  probable  civil  convulsion  before  very  long.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  of  ransom  is  quite  capable  of  being  exposed  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  nor  do  we  for  our 
part  believe  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  showing  him 
that  his  very  good  friend  the  Dissenting  minister  only  wants  to 
gratify  his  grudge  against  the  parson  ;  that  his  very  good  friend  the 
land  reformer  would,  if  he  could  have  his  way,  simply  cut  olf  the 
source  of  wages;  even  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  blundered  abroad 
and  at  home  in  far  more  complicated  matters.  It  can  be  done ; 
but  the  question  is,  Is  it  being  done  ?  and  if  not,  Is  it  going 
to  be  ? 


THE  IRISH  BISHOPS  AT  ROME. 

WE  ventured  last  week  to  express  our  conviction  that,  after 
his  recent  pastoral  admonition  to  the  Pope — which  may  be 
colloquially  summed  up  in  the  formula,  “  Paws  off,  Pompey” — 
Dr.  Nulty  and  his  friend  Archbishop  Croke  were  likely  to  meet 
with  an  even  less  cordial  reception  at  the  Vatican  than  the  rest 
of  their  colleagues.  But  as  regards  the  scuttling  policy,  they 
were  all  involved  in  the  same  condemnation,  for  they  had  care¬ 
fully  conspired — as  they  have  sines  themselves  informed  us — to 
leave  Ireland  in  a  body  the  Monday  before  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  entered  it.  And  this  sort  of  studied  affront  to  the  Heir 
Apparent  is  opposed  alike  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Court  and  to  the  personal  feelings  and  policy  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  therefore  to  learn  from  recent  telegrams 
that  His  Holiness  closely  interrogated  the  Irish  Bishops  as  to 
their  reasons  for  this  gross  breach  of  propriety,  and  found  their 
replies  wholly  unsatisfactory.  lie  is  reported  to  have  reminded 
them  that,  “  even  in  Germany,  where  the  May  Laws  are  still  in 
force,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  suffer  much  oppression,  of  which 
nothing  is  now  known  in  Ireland,  they  fulfil  the  duty  he  has 
enjoined  on  them  of  showing  proper  respect  for  the  Emperor 
and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  ” ;  and  he  added  that 
“  he  was  much  surprised  and  pained  at  hearing  this  had  been 
neglected  in  Ireland."  After  this  the  matter  for  which  they 
were  originally  summoned  to  Rome — the  necessity  of  reforms 
at  Maynooth — was  pressed  upon  their  attention  by  the  Car¬ 
dinals  deputed  for  that  purpose,  who  were  not  a  little  amazed 
at  the  vehement  opposition  offered  by  the  leading  malcontents 
among  them.  To  outsiders  however,  who  know  something  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  have  not  been  reared  in  the  traditions  of  the  Curia,  their 
opposition  will  seem,  if  not  very  respectable,  intelligible  enough. 
Maynooth  has  long  been  the  chief  recruiting  ground  of  the  “  sur- 
pliced  ruffians”  who  have  made  themselves  most  prominent 
among  priestly  rioters  and  abettors  of  “  moonlight  ”  morality  ;  and 
the  slight  control,  always  more  nominal  than  real,  exercised  over 
it  by  the  English  Government  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  annual 
grant,  at  the  time  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
has  now  for  several  years  come  to  an  end.  The  last  check  was 
removed  still  more  recently  by  the  death  of  its  late  President, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Russell,  who  was  oue  of  the  most  learned  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  an  old-fashioned  Gallican  both  in 
theology  and  politics  and  a  valued  friend  of  Cardinal  Newman’s, 
t  io  little  ultramontane  to  be  made  a  bishop  under  the  last  pon¬ 
tificate  but  far  too  loyal  a  subject  to  be  tolerable  to  Fenian 
intriguers.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  pronounced  Nation¬ 
alist,  Ur.  Walsh,  the  chosen  favourite  of  the  clergy  lor  the 
vacant  See  of  Dublin,  and  so  entirely  is  the  College  now  in 
the  hands  of  that  faction  that,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  “the 
Maynooth  bishops”  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  designation  of  its 
episcopal  fuglemen.  It  is  plain  enough  therefore  why  “  the  bishops 
were  not  pleased  at  the  idea  of  reform  as  connected  with  May¬ 
nooth,  and  the  leaders  among  them  manifested  at  the  first  sitting 
an  opposition  so  determined  that  even  Cardinal  Franzelin  looked 
on  in  blank  surprise.”  It  appears  that  “alter  a  number  of  sittings 
calmer  counsels  prevailed,”  and  they  found  it  prudent  to  succumb 
to  the  inevitable,  though  they  yielded  with  a  bad  grace.  To 
“  reform  Maynooth  ”  in  the  sense  intended  at  Rome  means,  as  they 
are  well  aware,  inter  alia  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  tbe  golden 
eggs  of  clerical  sedition  and  complicity  with  Captain  Moonlight 
and  his  ways.  It  means  that  the  priesthood  at  least  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  henceforth  to  preach  and  practise  a  “standard  of  Christian 
perfection  ”  which  is  based  on  an  unmutilated  Decalogue.  Hina 
illce  lacrymce.  And  to  reduce  Maynooth  to  a  training  place  for 
such  a  priesthood  is  “  to  poison  the  wells,”  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  present  race  of  Irish  prelates.  It  was  said 
of  the  late  Cardinal  MacCabe  last  year  by  their  too  notorious 
spokesman,  the  “  Irish  Catholic  Layman,”  in  the  Nation,  that 
“  his  Eminence  has  from  first  to  last  denounced  the  movement 
that  saved  the  Irish  people  from  ruin."  And  what  if  the  future 
priesthood  and  episcopate  of  Ireland  were  to  be  trained  in  these 
fatal  principles  of  loyalty  and  order?  We  can  quite  understand 
the  outraged  feelings  of  the  bishops  at  such  an  unwelcome  pro¬ 
spect,  though  we  cannot  profess  to  sympathize  with  them.  Even 
O’Connell,  who  was  the  model  of  a  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizen, 
as  compared  with  men  like  Dr.  Nulty  and  Dr.  Croke,  declared  that 
“  he  would  as  soon  receive  his  politics  from  Constantinople  as  from 
Rome,”  and  a  recent  speaker  at  a  Land  League  meetiug,  attended 
by  many  priests,  went  further  still,  and  boldly  declared,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Irish  Catholicism,  that  “if  Christ  Himself  appeared 
there  to  oppose  them,  He  would  be  hissed  off  the  platform.”  The 
bishops  then  are  naturally  sore  at  the  idea  of  a  “  reform  ”  which 
may  cut  off  the  supply  of  such  “  Maynooth  priests  ”  in  the  future. 

All  this  appears  to  have  occurred  before  the  arrival  at  Rome  of 
Bishop  Nulty’s  famous  pastoral,  which  “exploded  like  a  box  of 
dynamite  at  the  Vatican.”  Our  readers  are  familiar  by  this  time 
with  the  language  of  the  pastoral,  and  will  readily  believe  the 
statement  of  the  Roman  telegram  that  its  undisguised  menaces 
“  were  exactly  what  a  pontiff  of  Leo  XIII. ’s  character  was  least 
likely  to  tolerate.”  And  it  was  not  rendered  more  acceptable 
by  the  significant  fact,  already  commented  on  both  in  our  own 
columns  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Irish  hierarchy  had  six  months 
before  committed  themselves  to  an  equally  overt  act  of  defiance, 
in  their  corporate  resolution  to  entrust  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education  in  Ireland  to  the  l’arnellite  or  Nationalist  leaders, 
the  open  allies  of  foreign  atheists  and  Communists  and  the  ad- 
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vocates  of  domestic  sedition.  To  be  sure  their  friend  the  “  Irish 
Layman”  disclaimed  on  their  behalf,  with  his  accustomed  grace¬ 
ful  urbanity,  the  alliance  of  “  the  beastliest  form  of  infidelity, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,”  but  added  that  they  hoped  to 
have  his  vote.  Now  the  Irish  bishops  were  originally  summoned 
to  Rome  last  autumn,  and  so  their  audacious  procedure,  like  Dr. 
Nulty's  pastoral  the  other  day,  immediately  preceded  this  intended 
visit  ad  limina  apostolorum,  and  was  evidently  meant  to  forestall 
the  interference  of  the  Vatican  by  the  previous  announcement  of 
their  programme.  They  had  put  down  their  foot,  so  to  speak,  and 
proclaimed  with  a  decision  and  energy  legitimate  and  even  credit¬ 
able  in  a  Protestant,  but  very  odd — to  say  the  least — in  a  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  that  no  Pope  or  Papal  emissary  should 
tax  or  tithe  in  their  dominions  henceforth,  the  direct  message 
conveyed  by  their  last  manifesto  being  of  course  that  Cardinal 
MacCabe’s  successor  must  be  a9  unlike  as  possible  to  Cardinal 
MacCabe.  It  appears  however  that  they  had  reckoned  without 
their  Pope,  in  threatening  Leo  XIII.  with  the  apostasy  of  Ireland 
if  he  would  not  follow  their  guidance.  lie  has  been  threatened 
with  schism  in  Italy,  but  it  is  thought  at  Rome — and,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Times'  correspondent,  rightly  thought — 
that  “  Italy  is  becoming  more  sincerely  Catholic  in  faith  day  by 
day,”  though  it  is  not  perhaps  as  clearly  apprehended  at  Rome 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  very  circumstance  which  was  looked 
on  there  as  the  main  source  of  peril,  the  collapse  of  the  temporal 
power  and  all  that  it  implied.  Whether  Irish  Catholicism  is 
4ie  sincere  as  Italian  may  well  be  doubted,  but  Leo  XIII.  at  all 
events  is  not  the  man  to  purchase  external  allegiance  by  com¬ 
promising  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics.  He  may 
probably  spare  the  mitred  insurgents  against  his  rule  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  a  public  reprimand,  but  they  will  pretty  certainly  be  sent 
home  sadder  and  wiser  men  than  they  came.  Whether  any 
appointment  to  the  vacant  primacy  will  take  place  before  they 
leave  Rome  is  doubtful,  and  any  rumour  about  it  may  safely  be 
dismissed  as  at  least  premature.  But  the  reforms  at  Mavnooth 
which  the  Holy  See  is  bent  on  carrying  through  will  have 
to  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  an  Irish  Synod,  and  it 
will  require  a  firm  hand  and  a  cool  head  to  guide  it.  That 
•may  not  perhaps  be  most  easily  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
existing  national  hierarchy,  still  less  in  the  actual  staff  of 
the  College  which  so  urgently  needs  and  so  bitterly  “  hates  to 
fce  reformed.”  Pius  IX.  did  not  scruple  to  override  the  epis- 
■copal  vote  and  the  national  wish,  when  he  sent  Cardinal 
Cullen  a9  Archbishop  and  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Dublin,  and  in 
some  respects — certainly  as  regards  politics — the  event  justified 
his  choice.  Leo  XIII.  is  both  a  stronger  and  a  wiser  man  than 
liis  predecessor,  and  he  will  not  hesitate,  when  occasion  arises, 
to  manifest  a  like  independence.  What  kind  of  prelate  the  mal¬ 
contents  desired  may  be  gathered  from  their  virulent  abuse  of 
the  three  last  occupants  of  the  post,  Cardinal  MacCabe,  Cardinal 
Cullen,  aud  Archbishop  Murray,  and  the  significant  warning  that, 
■“  until  the  Castle  bishop  is  made  impossible  the  relations  of 
Ireland  wiih  the  Holy  See  will  be  in  peril.”  The  Ca9tle  bishop 
.means  a  bishop  who  recognizes  the  duty  of  civil  allegiance. 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  TENNIS. 

r.piIE  glory  i9  departed.  The  great  match  for  the  championship 
JL  is  over,  and  England  has  been  vanquished.  England's  re¬ 
presentative  player,  George  Lambert,  had  held  the  undisputed 
supremacy  at  tennis  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  this  position  he 
wa9  the  successor  of  Edmund  Tompkins,  who  gained  in  i860  a 
victory  over  the  greatest  of  French  players,  Papa  Barre,  then  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  who  had  been  for  thirty-five  years  the  champion 
of  tennis.  That  encounter,  however,  was  hardly  better  than  an 
ordinary  exhibition-match ;  it  was  played  on  several  days,  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  it  ended  in  a  mo3t  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Barre,  on  the  fifth  day,  was  dead  beat,  and  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  win.  In  1871,  Lambert  succeeded  to  the  championship  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrange  a  set 
match  between  him  nnd  Tompkins,  who  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  meet  his  youthful  rival.  Lambert,  indeed,  had  already  claimed 
the  title  of  champion  for  a  year  or  more.  Before  that  time  there 
luul  been  other  great  players,  both  English  and  foreign, — the  latter 
chiefly  French, — who  played  in  London  for  the  pride  of  place;  a 
long  list,  including  the  names  of  Masson,  Marchisio,  Cbarrier, 
and  Barcellon,  all  illustrious  in  the  records  of  the  game.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  any  of  their  contests  articles 
were  drawn  up,  or  any  formal  conditions  imposed,  other  than 
•the  usual  rules  of  the  court  in  which  they  played,  whether  at 
Hampton  Court,  or  in  the  old  court  in  Windmill  Street,  or  in 
James  Street,  Ilaymarket.  Victory  conferred  the  title,  scarcely 
moro  than  a  courtesy  title,  of  champion  on  the  victor ;  nor  was 
this  ever  disputed  until  the  holder  in  his  turn  had  been  conquered 
in  a  similarly  informal  but  equally  conclusive  fashion.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  golden  ago  were  simple  ;  so  were  also  the  customs  of 
tennis  in  those  golden  days. 

Autret  temps,  autres  maun/  With  new  players,  from  a  now 
•country,  we  have  received  new  ideas  ;  and  for  the  most  recent  con¬ 
test  for  the  highest  honours  in  tennis,  wo  are  told,  regular  articles 
were  drawn  up,  a  sum  of  money  (loo/.j  wns  staked  and  deposited 
on  each  side,  and  all  other  conditions  of  the  match  were  definitely 
•arranged  and  precisely  set  forth  in  a  formal  document,  duly  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  Hampton  Court  was  selected  as  the  venue, 


and  the  contest  was  arranged  so  as  to  extend  over  three  or  four 
days,  not  consecutive,  a  day's  repose  being  allowed  between  two 
days  of  play.  Four  sets  were  fixed  as  sufficient  for  each  day's 
play,  and  the  match  was  “  the  best  of  thirteen  sets,”  the  winner 
of  the  first  seven  sets  to  be  declared  the  winner  of  the  match  and 
the  champion  of  tennis.  This  was  to  be,  therefore,  a  severe  test 
of  strength,  condition,  and  endurance,  as  well  as  a  trial  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill.  To  play  four  hard  sets  of  tennis  twice  in  one 
week  is  enough  to  try  the  powers  of  all  but  exceptionally  strong 
men ;  t'o  do  so  thrice  within  the  same  limit  of  time  is  almost  more 
than  may  be  fairly  demanded  of  the  most  robust. 

Thomas  Pettitt,  the  challenger,  hails  from  America,  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  Born  at  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  i860,  he  is  now  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  while  Lambert  is  all  but  eighteen  years 
his  senior.  To  this  great  advantage  of  youth  Pettitt  unites  extra¬ 
ordinary  activity  and  far  more  strength  than  his  slight  form,  all 
wiry  and  muscular  as  it  is,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  promise. 
The  length  of  the  match,  therefore,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
in  which  it  had  to  be  concluded  according  to  the  conditions,  told 
on  him  much  less  severely  than  on  his  opponent ;  and,  indeed,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  begun  again 
and  played  away  for  another  week  without  much  trouble  or  dis¬ 
tress  to  himself.  Not  so,  however,  his  antagonist,  who  appeared 
somewhat  stale  at  the  beginniug  ot'  the  last  day's  play,  and  per¬ 
ceptibly  flagged  and  failed  before  its  conclusion. 

Pettitt,  who  is  said  to  have  been  picked  up  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  a  poor  English  lad,  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  U.S. A.,, 
without  a  visible  profession  in  life,  was  appointed  to  the  responsible, 
but  not  too  lucrative,  post  of  under-marker  in  a  racket-court,  the 
sweeping  out  of  which  was  his  chief  duty.  When  a  tennis-court 
was  built  there, — the  first,  we  believe,  in  America,  unless  the 
athletic  exercises  of  the  Aztecs  may  be  reckoned  as  early  exposi¬ 
tions  of  tennis, — Pettitt  received  the  rudiments  of  the  game  from 
a  marker  named  Hunt,  who  had  exchanged  Oxford  in  the  old 
country  for  the  Western  Athens,  and  whom  he  promptly  excelled 
at  his  own  game.  Not  long  afterwards,  Hunt  made  a  fresh  start 
in  search  of  a  more  congenial  situation,  and  his  pupil  took  his 
place,  and  soon  reached  a  point  at  which  he  could  give  long  odds 
to  the  best  players,  amateur  or  professional,  procurable  in  those 
regions.  This,  indeed,  is  the  surprising  matter  in  the  story  of' 
Pettitt’s  career ;  not  that  his  style  of  play,  when  we  first  saw  it 
here,  was  strange  and  wild,  barbaric,  untutored,  and  apparently 
developed  out  of  an  inner  consciousness,  or  acquired  in  contests 
with 

The  hairy-faced  baboon, 

In  the  mountains  of  the  moon; 

but  that  it  should  have  been  as  good  as  on  trial  it  proved  to  be. 

In  1883,  longing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where,  though  warmly  welcomed  in  his  character  of 
foreigner,  he  met  with  but  small  favour  from  the  cold  eye  of 
criticism,  which  was  offended  by  his  eccentricities  of  play,  some 
of  which  clashed  irreconcilably  with  the  pure  traditions  and  classic 
canons  of  taste  in  tennis.  “  What  matter  ?  ”  asked  his  apologists 
“his  style  is  effective,”  they  observed,  and  with  some  reason,  as 
he  won  match  after  match  against  amateurs  nnd  professionals  in 
almost  unbroken  succession.  In  1884  he  came  again  to  the  scenes 
of  these  triumphs,  and  again  played,  with  much  the  same  results, 
against  all  but  our  best  player.  The  only  disappointment  was 
that  Lambert,  who  had  been  suffering  from  severe  indisposition^ 
for  some  time,  was  unable  to  try  conclusions  with  this  brilliant 
visitor.  Naturally  enough,  the  younger  player,  lull  of  ambition 
and  elated  with  success,  was  impatient  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue ;  and  he  strove  hard  to  force  the  de  facto  champion  to 
defend  his  right  to  the  title.  In  the  end,  Lamberts  health 
having  improved  somewhat  since  last  year,  aud  after  much  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  recent  match  wa3  arranged.  That  it  was  played  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  not  at  Lord's  or  elsewhere,  seems  to  have 
provoked  criticism  in  some  quarters;  but  where  else  could  the. 
match  have  been  played  with  equal  fairness  to  the  players  and 
convenience  to  the  spectators  ?  The  Maryleboue  Court  would 
evidently  have  given  an  advantage  to  Lambert,  who  plays  there 
constantly.  The  Manchester  Club,  with  ready  liberality,  ottered, 
the  use  of  their  admirable  court,  which  Pettitt  would  have  liked, 
but  which  is  inconveniently  far  from  London.  The  choice  even¬ 
tually  fell  on  Hampton  Court,  Lambert  having  won  the  toss  and 
chosen  that  court,  which  could  certainly  be  considered  neutral  and 
was  equally  fair  for  both  players.  It  has,  moreover,  this  advan¬ 
tage,  in  addition  to  that  of  its  proximity  to  London,  that  it  has 
two  wide  galleries,  one  near  the  top  of  each  end-wall,  capable 
between  them  of  accommodating  nearly  one  hundred  spectators. 
Thus,  with  the  help  ot  tho  dedans  nnd  the  side-galleries,  about  170 
eager  amateurs,  on  each  day  of  the  match,  were  provided  with 
seats ;  a  result  which  could  not  have  been  attained  in  any  other 
court  in  England.  Never  before,  perhaps,  in  tho  history  of  tennis 
lms  such  a  gathering  been  seen  n9  that  which  watched  each  game 
intently,  nnd  hung  expectant  on  the  issuo  of  each  stroke  of  this 
great  match.  The  excitement  throughout  was  intense,  and  at- 
times  almost  painful.  It  was  not  so  because  the  play  was  more 
brilliant  than  such  as  many  present  there  had  seen  before  ;  but 
tho  match  wns  terribly  even,  nnd  the  games  were  fearfully  hard- 
fought.  Pettitt  played  for  much  ;  Lambert  stood  to  lose,  in  repu¬ 
tation  and  position,  far  more. 

Old  Barre,  however,  nnd  the  othor  ghosts  of  tho  great  departed, 
if  they  were  permitted  by  the  laws  ot  the  unseen  world  to  be  on¬ 
lookers,  must  have  shuddered  with  horror  at  some  of  the  strokes 
they  saw,  nnd  must  have  wept  not  seldom  over  fuults  of. 
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omission  and  commission  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  them  pain 
and  indignation.  They,  in  their  day,  played  better, — some  of  them 
within  the  memory  of  living  man  ;  and  so,  we  may  add,  did  once 
George  Lambert.  There  can  he  no  doubt  or  question  but  that  he 
has  lost  more  than  half-fifteen  from  his  best  game  of  six  or  eight 
years  ago ;  else  he  had  never  lost  this  match.  Some,  indeed,  of  his 
strokes  on  the  floor,  some  of  his  “  forces  ”  for  the  dedans,  were  in 
the  old  grand  style  and  impossible  of  return.  His  service,  especially 
on  the  first  day  and  part  of  the  second,  was  even  more  difficult 
than  that  of  his  opponent,  hard  as  that  undoubtedly  is.  But  “  all 
round  ”  his  play  showed  a  loss  of  that  fire,  vivacity,  and  crushing 
severity  which  it  once  possessed  to  an  unapproachable  degree. 
He  seemed  often  now  to  hesitate  iu  his  attack,  to  “  play  safe,  ’  as 
it  were.  In  other  times  he  would  have  “  killed  the  ball  ”  a  hundred 
times  where  he  now  appeared  to  be  glad  to  return  it  at  any  cost. 
Increasing  age, —  though  he  is  not  yet  old,  if  compared  with 
Barre  while  that  inimitable  player  was  still  supreme, — and  bad 
health,  which  has  attacked  him  during  the  last  few  years  ;  these 
are  the  main  causes  to  which  his  defeat  must  be  ascribed.  These 
laid  him  open  especially  to  the  onslaught  of  a  young,  extremely 
quick  and  active,  never-tiring  assailant,  such  as  Pettitt  showed 
himself,  who  wearied  him  out.  Thus  on  the  first  day  Lambert 
won  with  some  difficulty  three  of  the  four  sets  ;  on  the  second  day 
two  ;  on  the  third  day  none.  As  he  tired  and  gave  way  the  other 
improved,  and  learned  to  return  the  heavily-cut  strokes,  to  stop  the 
severe  “  forces,’’  and  to  assume  the  attack  instead  of  the  delence. 
The  challenger  gained  as  fast  as  the  challenged  player  lost  ground. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Lambert  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  the 
luck,  particularly  on  the  last  day  of  the  match ;  and  that,  of  the 
errors  of  marker  and  umpires,  iu  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges, 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  scored  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  most  instructive  point  to  the  student  of  tennis,  and  that 
which  was  also  the  most  diverting  to  the  philosophic  onlooker,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Pettitt  gradually  discarded  the  wildest  features  of 
his  style  as  the  match  proceeded ;  he  played  more  and  more 
steadily  on  the  floor,  and  less  in  the  air  with  exuberant  and  un¬ 
necessary'  violence ;  and  he  eventually  won  in  a  manner  which 
resembled  that  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  correct.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  result.  Foreigner  as  he 
now  is,  he  is,  after  all,  by  birth  English.  It  is  some  consolation 
to  feel  that  our  champion  has  only  been  defeated,  when  past  his 
prime,  by  a  young  man  of  English  birth,  taught  bv  English  players. 
But  it  is  still  more  gratifying  to  think  that  this  young  man  has 
now  at  least  begun  to  correct  his  style  by  better  English  models 
than  he  had  hitherto  studied,  and  has  already  felt  the  advantage 
of  this  step.  We  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  seeing  him.  play 
better  and  better  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  if  with  diminished 
activity,  yet  with  a  style  purged  of  its  former  ugly  defects,  and 
more  elegant  though  not  less  effective  than  before.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  may  soon  have  another  worthy  champion  to  oppose  to 
him.  In  a  year  or  two  Charlie  Saunders  may  be  good  enough. 
Till  then  we  must  sit  in  sackcloth,  and  mourn  the  glory  which  is 
departed. 


SOME  CATIIEDItALS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

THE  northernmost  and  unquestionably  the  finest  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  churches  stands  at  Throndhjem,  in  Norway — the 
highest  point  to  which  a  railway  attains  in  Europe.  It  is  a  vast 
edifice  now  undergoing  restoration,  but  has  hardly  yet  emerged 
from  a  state  of  ruin.  Here  the  Norwegian  sovereigns  are  crowned, 
and  here  at  one  time  the  Assembly  used  to  meet  on  occasions  of 
national  importance;  but  scaffolding  and  sustaining  walls  still 
occupy  much  of  the  great  church  of  St.  Olaf,  and  make  it  useless 
at  present  to  invite  anybody’s  company  to  so  remote  a  region. 
Let  us,  then,  pause  at  Upsala  on  the  way  thither  from  Stockholm. 

Upsala  can  be  reached  by  land  or  by  water  from  the  Swedish 
capital.  The  railway  journey  occupies  a  little  over  two  hours, 
and  the  steamer  is  about  twice  as  long  in  doing  the  distance  ;  but 
the  land  route  is  intolerably  wearisome  through  endless  and 
dreary  pine-woods,  while  the  water  journey  is  pleasant  and 
picturesque,  affording,  as  it  does,  peeps  at  the  shrunken  ruins  of 
Ligtuna  and  the  imposing  square  chateau  at  Skokloster.  The  old 
University  city  itself  stands  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow,  muddy 
stream,  called  the  FyrisS,  into  which  the  steamer  very  slowly 
and  not  without  considerable  difficulty  makes  its  way  from  an 
inlet  of  Lake  Malaren,  and  the  paddle-wheels  churn  up  the 
clayey  soil  at  the  bottom  as  we  pass  under  a  very  hideous 
red  building  called  locally  the  Slott,  or  Castle,  and  bring  to 
at  the  quay  of  Upsala,  beyond  which  point  the  winding  little 
river  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  all.  The  most  prominent 
building  here  is  the  Cathedral — a  strictly  Gothic  structure  in 
red  brick  with  occasional  inlaid  patterns  of  white  stone,  of 
which  the  speckled  effect  is  by  no  means  an  improvement.  The 
exterior  is  in  other  respects  very  plain,  there  being  little  in  the 
row  of  lateral  chapels  to  break  the  line  of  the  aisles — indeed  the 
effect  produced  is  rather  as  of  a  double  aisle — the  transept  being 
shallow,  and  the  two  western  towers  not  sufficiently  high  to 
impress  the  imagination.  The  architects  of  the  period  were  not 
such  masters  of  their  craft  as  the  medimval  builders  at  Liibeck  and 
Nuremberg,  in  whose  hands  we  learn  of  wThat  brick  is  capable,  and 
the  only  ornament  to  be  discovered  at  Upsala  is  on  the  elaborate 
and  pleasing  portals  north  and  south.  Inside  the  church  is  at  first 
sight  very  disappointing,  owing  to  the  bare  condition  of  its  white¬ 


washed  walls  and  roof,  and  the  absence  of  all  coloured  glass  ;  but 
when  we  have  somewhat  got  over  this  feeling  we  cannot  choose 
but  admire  the  proportions,  which  are  really  very  striking. 
Twenty-four  columns  support  the  nave  and  choir — a  total  length  of 
nearly  four  hundred  feet — and  the  capitals  of  these  columns,  whose 
quaintly-conceived  animal  forms  are  carved  in  the  highest  relief, 
are  most  curious.  Some  massive  candelabra,  and  tbe  pulpit,  a 
top-heavy  wooden  erection,  covered  with  paint  and  tawdry  gild¬ 
ing,  complete  the  decoration  of  the  nave  ;  but  a  valuable  sarco¬ 
phagus  conceals  the  bones  of  the  sainted  King  Erik,,  and  two 
memorial  chapels  enclose  monuments  of  historic  and  artistic 
interest  which  might  not  improbably  be  better  appreciated  by 
foreign  visitors  if  the  sacristan’s  knowledge  of  languages  was  not 
confined  to  Swedish.  In  one  of  these,  under  a  vaulted  and  staring 
canopy  of  blue,  dotted  with  golden  stars,  reposes  Gustavus  Vasa  ; 
in  the  other  the  fine  Italian  tomb  of  John  III.  is  placed*  More 
interesting  than  either  in  a  small  side  chapel  across  the 
nave,  with  no  wretched  modern  frescoes  to  grieve  the  eye  and 
no  false  and  unseemly  ornament  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
death,  rises  an  obelisk  of  porphyry,  on  which  a  medallion  exhibits 
the  lineaments  of  the  greatest  Swede  of  later  days,  Linnaeus,  who 
is  buried  beneath  the  nave.  The  treasury  contains  a  large  amount  of 
rubbish,  and  a  certain  banner — said  to  have  been  made  by  an  early 
queen  out  of  her  petticoat,  and  sent  in  derision  to  a  German 
potentate,  who  had  scoffed  at  her  warlike  propensities — of  which, 
the  natives  are  very  proud,  we  were  unfortunately  unable  to 
discover  among  the  mass  of  old  vestments  and  relics  deposited 
there. 

At  one  time  three  lofty  towers,  400  feet  high,  gave  grandeur 
to  Upsala  Cathedral ;  but  the  ravages  of  a  fire  in  1702  destroyed 
them,  and  the  central  tower  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  two  that 
now  tiank  the  front  have  only  been  carried  up  180  feet  high,  just 
double  the  height  of  the  choir,  and  their  effect  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  at  Lund  in  South  Sweden,  which,  owing  to  the  wide 
extent  of  the  flat  plain  that  encircles  the  city,  can  be  seen  from  an 
immense  distance,  and  have  scarcely  faded  out  of  sight  of  the 
Danish  steamboat  when  it  reaches  Copenhagen  from  Malmd,  a 
site  well  chosen  for  what  was  once  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Scandinavia,  though  Denmark  has  now  its  own  archbishopric,  and 
the  primacy  of  Sweden  has  been  shifted  to  Upsala. 

Lund  is  a  fairly  lively  little  town  not  far  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Universities  of 
the  country.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its  population  was  nearly 
twenty  times  what  it  can  boast  nowadays,  for  including  students 
the  total  is  under  fifteen  thousand  ;  but  the  town  has  shrunk  with 
the  population,  and  we  do  not  see  ruined  walls  or  crumbling  build¬ 
ings  around  to  remind  us  of  the  changes  that  have  befallen  it.  Its 
glory  is  the  Cathedral,  a  small  but  very  pleasing  Romanesque 
building,  nearly  100  feet  shorter  in  length  than  the  Upsala  church ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difference  in  level  between  the  nave  and  tran¬ 
septs  and  the  perspective  through  the  double  row  of  columns,  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  is  as  of  a  much  larger  edifice.  The 
east  end  has  a  circular  apse,  and  beneath  this  is  a  vast  crypt,  rest¬ 
ing  on  twenty-four  pillars,  which  is  carried  for  a  length  of  1 20  feet 
or  so  under  the  raised  portion  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  here  are 
quaint  old  stone  figures,  strange  brasses,  and  forgotten  tombstones 
to  be  seen  when  the  sun  streams  down  from  the  open  doorway 
above  or  through  some  of  the  lateral  chinks,  which  on  a  dull  day 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  make  the  darkness  visible.  The 
vaulting  of  the  Cathedral  throughout  is  elaborately  painted  in  blue 
and  gold  ;  and,  though  the  result  is  somewhat  glaring  at  present 
while  the  colour  is  being  renewed,  it  will  doubtless  harmonize  in 
years  to  come  well  enough  with  the  walls  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  this 
colouring  is  preferable  to  the  depressing  whitewash  which  appals 
the  visitor  to  Upsala.  There  is  much  to  note  with  pleasure  and 
surprise  in  this  little  Cathedral.  In  one  place  we  see  some  curious 
winged  lions,  supporting  on  their  backs  angels  in  the  act  of  un¬ 
folding  their  pinions  to  tly  away,  and,  damaged  as  the  stonework 
is,  there  is  much  spirit  in  the  sculpture  left.  In  another  we  find 
great  brass  candelabra  surmounted  by  saintly  figures,  which  also 
rest  on  small  lions,  and  above  there  are  raised  slender  columns 
to  support  deeply-cut  rounded  arches  sunk  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls.  Again,  the  carving  of  the  wooden  choir-stalls  is  delightful. 
It  represents  the  chase  of  a  nondescript  animal,  half  bear,  half 
beaver,  who  is  alternately  hunter  and  hunted,  and  on  one  stall  is 
being  dragged  from  his  den  by  the  tail,  while  a  little  further  on  a 
larger  specimen  of  the  beast  is  satisfactorily  munching  his  human 
adversary.  But  the  lover  of  architecture  will  probably  be  most 
interested  in  noticing  the  extreme  diversity  in  form  and  ornament 
of  the  solid  pillars  that  bear  the  crypt ;  their  capitals,  now  plain, 
now  richly  sculptured ;  the  little  figures  that  crawl  up  one ;  the 
very  unusual  double-rope  marking  of  another ;  and  the  deep  in¬ 
dentation  that  is  carried  from  base  to  capital  of  a  third  ;  and  all 
supply  a  fitting  framework  for  the  strange  medley  of  tombs,  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone  and  iron  work,  to  be  found  gathered  together  below 
and  around  them. 

The  growing  seaport  of  Malmo  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Lund. 
This  town  possesses  several  large  brick  churches  whose  proportions 
are  good  enough,  but  spoiled  as  usual  inside  by  dreary  whitewash  5 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  none  of  these  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  first  to  be  seen  worthy  of  note- 
on  the  way  southwards  after  leaving  Lund  is  the  royal  burial- 
place  of  Roeskilde  in  Denmark,  for  the  great  Frauenkircbe  of 
Copenhagen  is  only  redeemed— though  nobly— from  ugly  insig¬ 
nificance  by  the  masterpieces  of  Thorwaldsen  that  adorn  it 
without  and  within. 
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Roeskilde  is  about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Copenhagen — a 
journey  that  the  railway  contrives  to  accomplish  in  something 
under  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  a  dreary  town  enough  ;  but  the 
situation  is  pretty,  as  it  lies  in  a  grassy  plain  at  the  head  of  an 
inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  and  a  gradual  rise  from  every  side  culminates 
in  a  plateau  on  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  so  that  without  being  on 
a  height  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  word,  it3  slight  elevation  makes  it 
visible  for  a  long  distance.  The  Cathedral  is  a  very  small  building, 
first  consecrated  in  1084,  at  a  time  when  the  rounded  arch  had  not 
yet  made  way  for  the  pointed  variety ;  but,  as  repeated  conflagra¬ 
tions  destroyed  portions  of  the  edifice,  the  ruins  were  rebuilt  in  the 
Dewer  style.'  The  transepts  do  not  project  at  all  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  the  aisle  on  either  side  the  nave  is  carried  round 
the  choir.  Hence  the  whole  building  presents  a  rather  monotonous 
appearance  when  seen  from  the  outside,  which,  moreover,  sutfers 
from  the  presence  of  a  pigmy  pinnacle  or  so  in  place  of  any  spire 
or  tower,  and  from  the  new  pointing  to  its  old  brick  surface 
applied  during  a  recent  restoration.  Inside  along  the  southern 
aisle  is  a  row  of  chapels  containing  huge  ornamental  sarcophagi 
in  black  and  silver,  and  tasteless  monuments  where  repose  the 
past  Kings  of  Denmark.  The  effect  of  these  is  overwhelmingly 
dismal.  The  chapels  are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  original 
design,  though  here  and  there  a  good  individual  detail  is  notice¬ 
able,  such  as  tbe  vaulting  springing  from  a  central  shafted  column, 
or  the  cupola  that  caps  a  dome  elsewhere.  In  one  may  be  noticed 
some  old  frescoes  that  might  have  been  interesting  had  they  not 
been  ruined  by  successive  layers  of  whitewash  or  injudicious 
renovation.  The  largest  of  these  chapels  contains  the  tomb  of 
Christian  IV.,  with  his  wife  by  his  side ;  and  he,  almost  alone 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  little  Northern  Kingdom,  seems 
to  have  merited  much  posthumous  honour  by  his  wisdom 
in  counsel  as  well  as  his  bravery  in  war.  He  befriended  art  in 
■all  its  forms,  and  most  of  the  best  architectural  work  in  the 
country  dates  from  his  time  ;  nor  did  he,  like  too  many  of  those 
who  preceded  and  succeeded  him  on  the  Danish  throne,  waste  the 
finances  of  his  kingdom  on  useless  frivolities  or  in  gratifying  the 
whims  of  worthless  favourites.  Yet  others  may  be  lying  here 
whose  memory  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  as  underneath  the 
upper  choir — for  at  Roeskilde  there  is  a  division  of  tho  choir  and 
one  portion  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  other — lie  buried 
many  of  the  early  kings  and  magnates  of  the  land,  whose  names 
are  at  this  time  little  but  a  myth  at  home,  and  are  altogether  un¬ 
known  abroad.  The  choir  is  enclosed  by  a  very  handsome  old 
brass  railing,  and  there  is  some  fine  carving  on  the  altar  itself 
and  upon  the  choir-stalls.  But,  on  the  whole,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Roeskilde  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  same  interest,  except  for 
the  specialist  in  Danish  history,  as  the  journey  up  the  lovely  arm 
of  Lake  Malaren  to  Upsala,  or  groping  in  tho  semi-darkness  of 
the  grand  old  crypt  at  Lund. 

The  town  is  absolutely  without  interest ;  it  is  also  without  what 
hungry  visitors  would  much  desire  to  find  in  it — a  good  restaurant. 
The  railway,  too,  seems  to  crawl  back  to  Copenhagen  more  slowly 
-than  it  comes  from  it,  but  as  soon  as  one  reaches  the  pleasant 
Danish  capital  equanimity  is  speedily  restored. 


THE  SILVER  SHIELD. 

MORNING  performances  of  new  plays  are  so  seldom  pro¬ 
ductive  of  anything  notable  that  the  exceptional  interest  of 
iliss  Amy  Roselle’s  matinee  at  the  Strand  last  Tuesday  may  easily 
be  unduly  exalted.  The  favourable  reception  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy’s  new  comedy,  The  Silvei •  Shield,  cannot  however  be 
altogether  ascribed  to  the  friendliness  of  a  professional  audience. 
The  piece  has  very  distinct  merits,  and  though  its  defects  are  even 
more  prominent,  they  are  well  within  the  author's  powers  to 
eradicate.  Mr.  Grundy  has  plenty  of  stage  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  ;  he  knows  how  to  characterize  and  to  combine,  how  to 
set  forth  his  material  with  effect  and  precision.  He  is  an  adept 
in  tbe  art  of  bringing  down  the  curtain  on  telling  situations  — a 
form  of  stagecraft  invested  with  too  great  importance  by  present 
playwrights,  and  practised  as  if  it  were  tho  one  thing  needful. 
Mr.  Grundy’s  dialogue  is  sententious,  bright,  and  full  of  point ; 
yet,  with  all  its  good  things,-  its  smartness  is  almost  absolutely 
•unrelieved.  Except  on  the  stage,  such  supremely  artificial  dialogue 
as  that  of  The  Silver  Shield  would  be  impossible.  Its  glaring  un¬ 
reality  leaves  the  impression  that  the  play  is  but  a  vehicle  for  the 
dramatist's  essays  in  wit.  Nature,  even  in  passages  of  pathos  and 
passion,  is  smothered  with  the  glittering  ingenuities  of  mere 
verbiage.  The  characters  appear  to  be  competing  for  a  prize  in 
verbal  jugglery,  to  be  emulative  in  antithetical  exercise,  “  or  pun 
-ambiguous  or  conundrum  quaint,”  all  of  which  is  full  of  pleasant 
.surprise  and  charm  when  produced  with  dramatic  propriety.  The 
insistent  indulgence  in  this  vein  in  The  Silver  Shield  is  at  times 
almost  as  irritating  as  mere  dulness,  and  Mr.  Grundy  is  never 
dull. 

The  title  of  the  drama  involves  a  reference  to  the  familiar  story 
of  the  two  knights  who  quarrelled  about  tbe  material  of  a  certain 
shield  until  they  fought  and  were  slain.  To  one  the  shield  was 
gold,  to  the  other  it  was  silver ;  for  each  had  seen  one  side  only 
•of  the  shield,  which  was  gold  or  silver  according  as  it  was  viewed. 
Tn  Mr.  Grundy’s  play  two  innocent  letters  are  similarly  misread 
•and  lead  to  the  separation  of  a  loving  husband  and  wife.  In 
the  opening  scene  Sir  Humphrey  G'hetwyud  is  entertaining  a 
somewhat  motley  company — “  motley's  your  only  wear  ”  in 


modern  comedy — consisting  of  Tom  Potter,  an  artist,  his  son  Ned 
Chetwynd,  and  his  ward  Lucy  Preston.  With  these  are  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dozey,  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  and  the  company  is 
shortly  reinforced  by  Miss  Alma  Blake,  an  actress,  and  Mr. 
Dodson  Dick,  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  The  actress,  who  passes 
as  a  widow,  is  Potter's  wife,  supposed  by  him  to  be  dead,  and 
young  Chetwynd  and  Lucy  Preston  are  secretly  married.  Potter 
confides  to  his  host  the  story  of  his  wife’s  desertion,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  actress,  with  the  like  confidence,  reveals  her  side 
of  the  shield,  with  the  result  that  the  amiable  baronet  pieces 
the  two  versions  together  and  reconciles  the  errant  pair.  This  is 
effected  in  the  most  ingenious  fashion  and  after  many  evolutions 
in  the  dramatic  imbroglio.  In  the  meanwhile,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  friend  Alma  Blake,  young  Chetwynd  avows  his 
marriage  to  his  father,  who  immediately  disowns  him  because  Lucy 
Preston  is  of  illegitimate  birth.  An  estrangement  springs  up 
between  the  young  couple  through  Lucy's  jealousy  of  the  actress, 
for  whom  young  Chetwynd  is  writing  a  play  which  contains  an 
impassioned  letter  addressed  by  the  hero  to  one  Alma,  the  heroine. 
Lucy  discovers  this  letter  detached  from  the  context,  and  rushes 
from  the  house.  This  gives  rise  to  a  scene  which  is  not  more 
ludicrous  than  preposterous.  Young  Chetwynd  gives  a  dinner¬ 
party,  and  lingers  in  the  drawing-room  with  Alma  Blake  while 
his  guests  have  preceded  him  to  the  dinner.  Suddenly  the  quick 
eye  of  the  actress  detects  on  the  floor  the  wedding-ring  which 
Lucy  in  her  passion  has  discarded.  This  she  covers  with  her 
robe,  and  insists  on  Chetwynd  leaving  her  to  entertain  his  hungry 
friends.  Then  follows  an  astonishing  soliloquy  on  the  subject  of 
the  ring,  full  of  ingenious  but  highly  improbable  argument.  The 
actress  remembers  how  she  once  threw  her  wedding-ring  away 
when  jealous;  therefore  here  was  a  case  of  jealousy.  The  ring  is 
not  quite  cold  yet,  though  it  might  well  be  warmed  by  the 
speaker's  hand ;  therefore  it  has  not  long  left  its  owner’s  linger. 
From  this  reasoning  to  the  desk  where  lies  the  fatal  letter  is  but 
a  step,  and  all  is  revealed.  This  is  artifice,  not  art,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind  in  Mr.  Grundy’s  play. 

The  representation  was  both  finished  and  sound.  Miss  Amy 
Roselle  gave  a  very  clever  rendering  of  Alma  Blake,  displaying 
with  excellent  nature  and  force  the  alternations  of  humour  and 
petulance  and  feeling.  As  Lucy  Preston,  Miss  Kate  Rorke  made 
a  decided  impression  in  her  really  powerful  presentment  of  the 
scene  where  the  letter  is  discovered.  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre’s  Tom 
Potter  was  a  most  artistic  performance,  played  with  just  reserve 
and  dignity,  and  particularly  successful  in  giving  a  persuasive  tone 
to  the  mingled  cynicism  and  tenderness  of  the  character.  The  old 
baronet  and  his  son,  Ned  Chetwynd,  found  efficient  representatives 
in  Mr.  John  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  W.  Herbert.  Mr.  Charles  Groves, 
as  Dodson  Dick,  the  Manager,  played  with  his  wonted  spirit  and 
energy.  The  two  parts  of  Dr.  Dozey  and  Mrs.  Dozey  are  mere 
padding,  and  should  be  expunged  before  Mr.  Grundy  reproduces 
his  play.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Barrington  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Murray  effected  all  that  was  possible  with  parts  that  are  quite 
superfluous  and  not  a  little  tedious. 


A  TRANSLATION. 

HOW  are  we  to  understand  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
St.  James's  Gazette? 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  epitaph  on  Gordon  by  Lord  Tennyson, 
which  was  published  a  lew  days  ago  : — 

Warrior  of  God,  man’s  friend,  not  here  below, 

But  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste  Soudan, 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  hath  borne  no  simpler,  nobler  man. 

A  distinguished  classical  scholar  has  rendered  the  lines  into  Greek  as 
follows : — 

Ov  fxev  tj/S e,  Qeov  Trpdpa^ot,  pepdiremriv  dpvvnop, 
rij\e  8’  iv  \l8un;u>v  i(j\anai<ri  tt«tu>v, 

1 TUVTiov  iv  Kpadia  (oiets,  oti  1 rdvres  ’leracnv 
prjdiva  yrjv  aperf/  Kpeltrcrova  cj)d>Ta  tckGv. 

The  translation,  we  believe,  is  highly  approved  by  the  author  of  the 
verses. 

Unless  by  “  translation  ”  is  hero  meant  “  tho  act  of  translating,” 
which  in  itself  might  pass  for  a  compliment,  we  are  unable  to  share 
this  belief ;  and  as  “  classical  ”  scholarship  is  the  habitual  standard 
of  accuracy  in  literary  matters,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  raise 
a  protest.  The  version  ha3  nearly  as  many  defects  as  there  is 
room  for,  the  first  and  the  least  being  that  in  each  couplet  such 
point  as  there  is  in  the  original — which  in  its  studied  simplicity  is 
certainly  not  overcharged  with  meaning — has  been  neatly  dropped. 
The  first  couplet  says  that  the  monument  is  a  cenotaph,  the  hero 
not  “being”  or  “lying”  hero  below.  Tho  Greek  is  so  arranged 
that  with  ov  ri/Se  we  must  understand  ire <ra>v,  whereby  the  in¬ 
scription  would  communicate  to  the  reader  tho  interesting  fact 
that  Gordon  did  not  fall  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  use  of  the 
figure  known  to  grammarians  as  “  zeugma  ”  is  limited  by  tho 
general  condition  that  you  are  not  to  talk  nonsense.  In  the  second 
couplet,  if  there  is  any  significant  word,  it  is  surely  “simpler.” 
Substitute  “  better  ”  nr  “  braver,”  and  the  one  personal  touch  is 
gone.  This  is  the  word  which  the  version  elects  to  “  cut,”  doubt¬ 
less  because  it  is  not  easy  to  render;  but  this  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  essaying  tho  task.  The  grammar  is  as  correct  as 
tho  thoughts.  In  an  antithesis  such  as  “  not  here  but  far  ”  the 
negative  regularly  follows  the  particle— ti/dt  pij  ov  not  ov  piv 
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rrjSe.  The  piv  following  the  negative  in  ov  pev  yap,  ov  piv  to i, 
&c.  has  of  course  a  different  history  and  meaning.  In  ©eoD 
tt popaxoi  the  case  cannot  be  severed  from  the  preposition 
(compare  the  ivp6pa\  ipa>v  Sdpcnv  of  the  Theban  maidens^  in 
yEschylus),  so  that  for  “warrior  of  God  ”we  get  “champion  or 
“defender  of  God”— a  phrase  which  the  Laureate  would  not,  we 
suppose,  have  employed.  To  the  ear  of  the  experienced  we  leave  ort 
in  line  3.  Good  Greek  does  not  forget  that  on  is  a  relative,  and 
uses  it  only  when  an  antecedent  did  tovto  is  expressed  or  neces¬ 
sarily  implied.  The  effect  of  it  here  is  a  fatal  misplacement  of 
the  emphasis,  as  it  would  be  misplaced  in  Euglish  by  writing 
“  The  cause  why  thou  livest  in  all  hearts  is  that  all  men  know 
&c.”  Why  the  translator  did  not  follow  the  syntax  of  the 
original  (which  is  the  idiomatic  Greek),  we  do  not  know.  The 
grammar  of  the  fourth  line  is  not  merely  inelegant  but  wrong, 
the  verb  tlSevai  requiring  the  participle  ( rtKovaav ),  not  the  infini¬ 
tive.  The  translator  has  probably  been  influenced  by  the  rare 
use  of  t ath  with  such  an  infinitive  as  gi)  tckcIv,  and  has  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  is  peculiar  to  lad 1  or  aacp'  ladi,  and  is  expli¬ 
cable  in  this  case  by  the  favourite  Greek  habit  of  guiding  the 
grammar  by  sense  instead  of  form,  the  imperative  know  standing 
in  these  idioms  of  conversation  for  let  me  tell  you,  and  being  con¬ 
strued  accordingly.  If  there  be  any  examples  not  so  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  they  are  far  too  few  to  justify  a  foreign  imitator. 
Further,  yfj v,  as  a  little  reflection  will  show,  does  not  really  give 
the  modern  meaning  of  “  this  earth  ’  ;  iu  true  Greek  such  an  epi¬ 
taph  could  only  have  been  written  on  a  yyytvip — a  Theban,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  dragon-seed.  Lastly,  ttuvtcov 
tv  Kpabla  £00 fis  is  meaningless  ;  the  icapSla  was  not  to  the  Greeks, 
as  the  heart  to  the  English,  the  seat  of  pathetic  memory,  nor 
would  they  have  described  a  dead  man  as  living  in  a  certain  phy¬ 
sical  organ  of  other  men.  _  _  . 

This  is  not  a  case  for  demanding  the  mint  and  the  anise  of 
scholarship,  or  we  might  ask  why  xpadia  is  preferred  to  KpaSiy, 

why - but  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  this 

version  is  not  precisely  the  model  to  be  recommended  by  high 
literary  sanction. 

A  POSSIBLE  GOLD  SCARE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

rnilE  new  American  Administration  has  so  improved  the  usual 
X  monthly  statement  issued  by  the  Treasury  as  to  make  it 
easily  intelligible  to  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  who  cares 
to  look  at  it,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  the  appre¬ 
hension  previously  existing  that  the  United  States  Government 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations.  When  that  Govern¬ 
ment  resumed  specie  payments,  six  years  ago,  it  did  not  cancel  the 
Treasury  notes,  or  greenbacks,  as  they  are  called.  It  left  them  in 
circulation  as  before,  contenting  itselt  with  an  undertaking  to  cash 
them  in  gold  whenever  presented.  To  fulfil  its  engagement  the 
Treasury  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  it  has  endea¬ 
voured  ever  since  to  retain  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  any  possible 
demand  that  might  come  upon  it.  No  Act  of  Congress  decides 
what  proportion  should  be  borne  by  the  gold  held  to  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  nor  is  there  even  a  definite  understanding  on  the 
point  at  the  Treasury  itself.  But  it  was  roughly  stated  by  Mr. 
Sherman  that  about  30  millions  sterling  ought  always  to  be  held 
as  a  reserve  against  the  note  circulation,  and  the  sum  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  sufficient.  In  reality  the  matter  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance  hitherto.  The  credit  of  the  United  btates  Government 
13  so  good  that  it  could  always  borrow  enough  gold  to  meet  any 
emergency  were  a  drain  of  gold  to  set  in  through  some  unlooked- 
for  combination  of  circumstances.  But  of  late  the  accumulation  of 
silver  coin  has  excited  a  fear,  not  of  a  sudden  emergency,  but  of  a 
permanent  incapacity,  011  the  ground  that  the  less  valuable  metal 
mav  drive  out  the  more  valuable,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  high 
credit  of  the  Government  and  the  immense  wealth  of  the  com- 
muuiti ,  may  render  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a  gold  currency.  I  he 
fear  has  existed  for  some  time,  but  it  has  beeu  quickened  by  the 
reform  in  the  Treasury  statement  to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  the  public,  under  the  influence  of  this  fear, 
is  huar.lino-  gold.  For  fully  a  year  back  there  has  beeu  a  per¬ 
ceptible  drain  of  gold  from  the  Treasury,  while  gold  has  been 
accumulating  iu  the  New  York  banks,  and  evidently,  too,  gold  has 
been  going  out  of  circulation  into  unknown  hoards.  If  hoarding 
were  to  begin  upon  a  large  scale,  it  is  evident  that  the  fear  might  be 
realized:  and,  though  hoarding  on  such  a  scale  is  improbable,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  tacts  warrant  some 
decree  of  anxiety.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  because  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  to  pay  in  gold  are  not  confined  to 
the  encashing  of  greenbacks;  the  Government  is  bound  also  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  its  foreign  debt  in  gold,  and  there  are  other 
gold  liabilities  it  has  to  meet.  Furthermore,  the  receipts  of  gold 
into  the  Treasury  are  much  smaller  now  than  they  were  formerly, 
while  the  receipts  of  silver  have  enormously  increased  of  late. 
Although,  then,  we  are  iuclined  to  think  the  apprehensions  ex¬ 
pressed"  in  some  quarters  exaggerated,  it  would  be  useless  to 
deuv  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  those  apprehensions,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  monetary  situation  in  the  United  States  is  less 
satisfactorv  than  it  might  be  wished  to  be.  ,  „  . 

From  tlie  last  monthly  statement  issued  by  the  United  btates 

Treasury  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  held  cu  the  1st 

of  this  month  was  48,632,421/. :  but  against  this  sum  theie  ^eie 
outstanding  certificates  payable  in  gold  amounting  to  25,056,900/., 
so  that  the  real  stock  of  gold  available  for  cashing  the  greenbacks 


was  only  23,575,461/.  The  sum  is  very  much  less  than,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  ought  to  be  held ;  yet  in  itself  it  is  very 
large,  and,  considering  the  credit  and  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  improbability  of  a  run  upon  the  Treasury,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  fairly  sufficient.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  must 
not  blink  the  fact  that  the  Government,  as  stated  above,  has  other 
obligations  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  in  gold ;  that  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  gold  without  recurring  to  a  public  loan  is 
the  Customs  duties,  and  that  more  and  more  of  the  Customs  duties 
are  being  paid  in  silver.  The  Bland  Act,  which  made  silver  legal 
tender,  of  course  authorizes  all  persons  who  are  indebted  to  the 
Government  to  discharge  their  debts  in  silver.  The  Government 
has  been  exerting  its  utmost  to  get  the  silver  into  circulation, 
but  with  little  success.  The  silver  coins  themselves  are  too 
cumbersome  to  be  carried  about ;  but  for  a  while  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  were  generally  received.  Of  late,  however,  the  silver 
certificates  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disfavour,  for  they 
are  being  returned  to  the  Government  in  payments  of  taxes, 
and  particularly  in  payments  of  Customs  duties.  Flow  rapidly 
the  payment  of  Customs  duties  in  silver  is  increasing  appears 
from  statistics  published  by  the  New  York  Financial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Chronicle.  In  1883  the  proportion  of  Customs  duties 
paid  in  silver  was  only  15-3  per  cent. ;  in  the  present  year,  up  to 
the  1st  of  May,  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  37  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  paid  in  gold  certificates  in  1883 
was  72‘4  per  cent ;  in  this  year  it  is  no  higher  than  34-1  per  cent. 
Thus  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  gold  are  rapidly  falling  off, 
while  the  receipts  in  silver  are  still  more  rapidly  increasing.  If 
this  goes  on,  it  is  evident  that  the  stock  of  gold  must  continue  to 
decrease,  while  the  accumulation  of  silver  will  become  more  and 
more  embarrassing.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
apprehension  should  be  felt.  Were  anything  to  occur  to  disturb 
the  monev  market,  it  is  not  impossible  that  alarm  might  be  taken 
by  the  public,  that  gold  might  be  hoarded,  and  that  there  might 
be  even  a  run  upon  the  Treasury  for  some  time  to  exchange 
greenbacks  for  gold.  In  the  present  quiet  state  of  trade,  and 
with  no  cause  for  a  great  drain  of  gold  from  the  United  States, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  such  an  alarm  will  arise  ;  yet  the 
possibility  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  attempting  to  forecast 
the  future  of  the  money  market.  If,  for  example,  there  were  to 
be  an  export  of  a  few  millions  sterling  of  gold  from  New  York, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  public  would  become 
alarmed.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in  New  York,  however, 
would  check  the  export,  and  probably  would  allay  the  alarm  that 
iu  that  case  would  be  likely  to  arise. 

Although  the  possibility  of  a  gold  scare  should  not  be  left  out 
of  si-lit,  it  appears  to  us  very  unlikely  to  occur.  There  is  no¬ 
appearance  of  any  such  great  export  of  gold  from  New  York  as 
would  excite  grave  alarm,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  even  it  a 
considerable  export  were  to  set  in,  a  rapid  rise  in  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  would  probably  check  it.  Trade  is  as  dull  and  speculation  as- 
dormant  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  why  such  a  large  export  should  set  iu,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  United  States  are  deeply  indebted  to  Europe: 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  general  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  Government ;  while  to  the  masses  ot  the 
population  it  can  matter  little  whether  they  hold  gold  or  silver 
certificates.  In  all  internal  matters  the  legal  tender  character 
gives  silver  as  much  purchasing  power  as  gold,  and  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  or  shopkeeper  ot  the  interior  it  must  appear  of  little 
consequence  whether  he  accepts  a  note  payable  iu  silver  or  a  note- 
payable  in  gold.  I11  international  transactions  the  matter  is  of 
very  great  moment,  for  the  silver  dollar  outside  the  United 
States  is  worth  16  or  17  per  cent,  less  than  the  gold  dollar.  But 
iu  internal  transactions  the  difference  does  not  appear.  Further¬ 
more,  although  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Ireasuiy  is 
small,  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  banks  is  very  large. 
The  New  York  Associated  Banks,  for  example,  hold  at  present 
about  22t  millions  sterling  in  gold.  If,  then,  the  Treasury  were 
in  difficulties,  it  could  easily  obtain  from  the  banks  the  means 
of  meeting  any  demand  that  might  come  upon  it;  a  continued 
run  upon  the  United  States  Treasury  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
Lastly,  it  is  understood  that  the  present  Administration  is  resolved 
upon  grappling  with  this  question  of  bi-metallism.  President 
Cleveland  has  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  Bland  Act,  and 
although  he  is  at  issue  upon  the  point  with  a  large  and  influential 
section"  of  his  own  party,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  influence 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  majority  along  with  him.  It  13 
likelv,  indeed,  that  before  taking  any  definite  decision  he  will 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  European  Powers  on  tho 
subject.  The  nations  forming  the  Latin  Union  are  to  hold  shortly 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  con¬ 
vention  binding  them  together  is  to  be  renewed,  revised,  or 
abrogated.  This  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  United  btates 
to  endeavour  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  great  1  owers 
of  Europe.  FYom  past  experience  we  may  infer  that  neither  the 
Latin  Union  nor  the  United  States  will  act  effectual  y  without 
concessions  from  this  country  and  Germany  winch  neither  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  make ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  negotiations 
will  lead  to  nothing.  It  so,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  before 
Ion- the  Bland  Act  will  be  repealed,  and  the  amount  of  silver 
already  coined  is  not  such  as  seriously  to  inconvenience  the  United. 
States'  Government.  The  withdrawal  of  the  smaller  Treasury 
notes,  for  example,  would  make  room  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
fractional  silver  and  silver  dollars;  while  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  and  the  revival  ol  trade,  the  existing  legal- 
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tender  silver  would  be  found  not  too  large.  It  is  the  perpetual 
increase  of  the  silver  coinage  necessary  under  the  Bland  Act 
which  causes  anxietv,  not  the  mere  fact  that  so  much  legal- 
tender  silver  exists.  '  In  the  opinion  of  many  economists,  the 
wiser  policy  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  adopt  silver 
definitively  as  sole  legal  tender.  It  is  hardly  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  United  States  will  do  so.  Quite  groundlessly,  we 
are  convinced,  there  is  a  general  belief  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  that  there  is  some  hind  of  advantage  in  the  possession 
of  a  gold  coinage.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  belief  has  grown 
up  merely  from  the  fact  that  England  has  had  a  gold  coinage 
ever  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  close  of 
the  Great  War,  and  that  England  is  the  greatest  commercial 
and  manufacturing  country  in  the  world.  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  pre-eminence  of 
England  is  not  due  to  its  coinage ;  the  gold  coinage  is  in  reality  a 
consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the  wealth  of  England.  But  while 
this  is  so,  it  is  certain  that  other  people  will  not  believe  it.  The 
very  recommendations  of  Englishmen  to  adopt  silver  coinage  are 
likely  to  prejudice  other  people  against  it.  Unquestionably  it 
would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  Germany  a  dozen  years  ago 
to  have  retained  its  silver  money,  simply  making  the  coinage  of 
all  the  States  uniform,  than  to  have  rejected  silver  and  adopted 
gold.  But  Germany  was  resolved  that  it  would  be  equal  to 
England  in  the  matter  of  money,  and  at  much  cost  to  itself  it 
gratified  its  ambition.  The  United  States,  in  like  way,  will  not 
consent  to  adopt  a  coinage  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
inferior  to  the  British  coinage. 


cries  of  “  Xo,  no !  ”  that  he  had  not  pointed  out  any  real  distinc¬ 
tion,  but  had  fabricated  one  which  Lord  Randolph  had  never 
drawn.  Again  the  lecture  on  manners  proceeded  ;  and  the  House 
was  asked  to  accept  the  preposterous  doctrine  that  “  Xo  ”  was  an 
unparliamentary  interruption.  Save  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
there  was  no  assenting  cheer  to  this  absurd  contention.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  his  declin¬ 
ing  years  and  failing  powers,  which  the  House  has  listened  to  any 
number  of  times  since  1870,  was  on  this  occasion  a  real  appeal 
ad  misericordiam.  As  soon  as  this  was  perceived,  he  was  allowed 
to  continue  such  answer  as  he  was  trying  to  make  to  Lord 
Ilandolph,  amid  a  silence  such  as  that  of  a  congregation  listening 
to  a  sermon ;  with  about  as  much  result  as  sermons  usually 
prod  uce. 

Such  was  the  “  scene  ”  of  Monday,  and  such  the  extent  of  the 
alleged  Parliamentary  offences. 


PERIL  REVISITED. 

fTMIE  performance  of  Peril  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre  is,  on  the 
J-  whole,  so  good  that  we  may  give  it  a  fuller  notice  than  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  devote  to  it.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  at  last  (after  some  previous  experiments 
which  were  more  or  less  unfortunate)  succeeded  in  hitting  upon 
a  play  which  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  also  calculated 
to  show  oil'  her  company  and  especially  herself  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 


THE  UXPARLIAMEXTARIXESS  OF  “NO.” 

IT  is  amusing  to  see  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  this 
week  to  raise  political  capital  out  of  the  interruptions  which 
the  Prime  Minister  brought  upon  himself  in  his  endeavour  to  deal 
with  Lord  II.  Churchill’s  questions  on  the  Central  Asia  Blue  Book 
on  Monday.  To  provincial  consumers  of  Parliamentary  news  a 
picture  has  been  drawn  such  as  would  indeed  astonish  any  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  scene.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  represented 
as  the  innocent  victim  of  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  atrocity.  lie 
has  been  depicted  as  pleading  with  broken  voice  and  pathetic 
solemnity  of  manner  that,  if  mercy  could  not  be  shown  to  one 
so  helpless  as  himself,  respect  might  at  least  be  shown  to  the 
traditions  of  the  House.  All  this  has  been  very  touching ;  but 
it  unluckily  differs  totally  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses. 
From  them  we  learn  a  very  different  story,  which  is  to  the 
following  effect.  During  Lord  Randolph’3  speech  the  Prime 
Minister,  seeing  the  importance  of  answering  him  if  possible, 
called  to  his  side  his  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Edmond  were  seen  with 
their  heads  together  fumbling  through  the  Blue  Book.  Mean¬ 
while,  Lord  Ilandolph’s  speech  was  proceeding  and  his  questions 
came  to  an  end ;  but  to  these  the  study  of  the  Blue  Book  had 
furnished  no  answers.  Rising  to  reply,  the  Prime  Minister  found 
himself  in  the  unfamiliar  condition  of  having  plainly  nothing  to 
say.  Those  who  have  watched  Mr.  Gladstone  know  how  ill  he 
faces  a  predicament  so  common  with  others,  but  so  rare  with  him. 
The  present  case  was  no  exception.  Voice,  face,  and  manner 
seemed  all  changed ;  and  the  whole  man  was  as  different  as  could 
be  from  the  exultant  gladiator  that  the  House  sees  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  confident  and  full  of  words.  "When  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  this  time  he  knew  he  had  no  answer  to  make 
to  Lord  Randolph's  questions  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  .  that, 
having  given  all  tbe  available  time  to  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Lord 
E.  Fitzmaurice’8  Blue  Book,  he  had  made  no  notes  for  his  reply. 
The  embarrassment  begotten  of  this  unpleasant  consciousness  was 
only  too  plainly  visible.  Mr.  Gladstone  began  with  some  kind  of 
attempt  to  deal  with  Lord  Randolph's  argument  that  the  Ameer 
must  nave  wished  to  hold  Penj-deb,  because,  having  the  power  to 
withdraw  thence  his  troops,  he  had  not  done  so.  “The  Ameer 
was  not  on  the  spot,”  said  the  Prime  Minister.  “  Xor  were  you 
in  the  Soudan,”  6aid  Lord  Randolph.  The  point  at  issue  was  as 
clear  as  daylight.  Lord  Randolph  meant  that  the  Ameer  had  as 
much  power  over  his  troops  at  Penj-deh  as  we  had  over  ours  in 
the  Soudan.  Ignoring  this  analogy,  Mr.  Gladstone  pretended  that 
Lord  Randolph  had  spoken  of  our  control,  not  over  our  troops 
in  the  Soudan,  but  over  the  Ameer’s  troops  at  Penj-deh. 
Lord  Randolph  explained  what  it  was  that  he  had  said.  “  The 
noble  Lord  is  flying  from  the  point !  ”  This  was  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  the  Opposition,  whose  feelings  found  vent  in 
nothing  worse  than  the  regular  cries  of  “  No,  no  !  ”  Such  ejacu¬ 
lations  are  as  legitimate  and  well  established  as  “  Hear,  hear.’’ 
To  none  but  the  Prime  Minister  did  they  seem  otherwise  on  this 
occasion.  So  generally  did  the  House  feel  that,  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  all  abroad,  that  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  cries  of  “Xo  ”  raised  from  the  Ministerialists  no  answenug 
cheer  of  encouragement  to  their  chief.  Then  began  the  lecture 
on  manners  which  has  so  impressed  the  provincial  mind.  In 
fact,  the  Prime  Minister  had  at  the  moment  nothing  else  to  talk 
about.  He  had  been  fairly  caught  tripping,  and  he  was  hopelessly 
at  sea  as  to  his  subject.  Naturally  enough  he  sought  refuge  in 
digression.  Affecting  at  length  to  return  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  he  claimed  that  he  had  beon  “  pointing  out  the  difference  ” 
raised  by  his  opponent.  Again  tbe  Opposition,  unable  to  endure 
such  misstatement  of  fact,  reminded  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  renewed 


There  is  no  better  comedy  of  its  kind  than  Nos  Intimes.  It  has 
a  strong  story,  full  of  human  interest,  a  most  ingenious  plot,  and 
some  highly  humorous  characters.  That  the  wit  of  the  original 
should  a  great  deal  evaporate  in  an  adaptation  was  only  to  be 
expected,  and  this  is  so  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor,  who 
acts  as  chorus  to  the  play.  Here  what  was  whimsical  in  the 
French  has  become  far-fetched  and  tedious  in  the  English ;  but 
Peril  affords  capital  opporunities  to  a  strong  company  such  as 
Mrs.  Langtry  has  gathered  round  her. 

The  part  of  the  heroine  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  was  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  that  admirable  actress  Mme.  Fargueil,  whom  London 
playgoers  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  in  it  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
Since  then  it  has  been  filled  with  great  success  by  Mrs.  Kendal, 
and  still  more  recently  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,*so  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  in  playing  Lady  Ormonde  challenges  comparison  with 
three  ot  the  best  actresses  of  modern  days ;  and  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  she  falls  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  level  of 
her  predecessors,  excepting  always  Mme.  Fargueil,  who  was  quite 
unapproachable  in  a  part  of  this  kind.  The  merits  of  Mrs. 
Langtry’s  performance  are  great,  the  drawbacks  to  it  are  com¬ 
paratively  trifling,  and  consist  chiefly  in  a  want  of  finish  that 
continued  study  cannot  fail  to  efface.  In  the  first  place  her  Lady 
Ormonde  looks  a  lady,  talks  like  a  lady,  moves  like  a  lady.  We 
have  heard  Mrs.  Langtry’s  acting  called  amateurish  apparently  on 
this  very  ground,  that  she  behaves  on  the  stage  as  a  lady  would 
behave  in  a  drawing-room — a  criticism  which  must  seem  in¬ 
tensely  absurd  to  all  who  are  really  conversant  with  the  run  of 
amateur  acting. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  perfectly  easy,  dignified,  and  natural,  and  this 
in  itself  is  no  small  achievement.  She  is  apparently  quite  free 
from  self-consciousness,  and  there  is  none  of  that  obvious  posing 
in  set  attitudes  that  is  apt  to  be  irritating  in  actresses  of  great 
personal  attractions.  The  great  scene  in  the  third  act  was  played 
with  a  fire  and  vigour  that  were  all  the  more  impressive  for  the 
studied  moderation  of  the  first  two  acts.  There  was  a  lack  of 
finish,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  fine  rendering  of  a  very  difficult 
scene — a  scene  that  an  inferior  actress  would  inevitably  make 
either  ridiculous  or  repulsive.  The  most  serious  criticism  we  have 
to  make  on  Mrs.  Langtry’s  performance  is  that  she  is  decidedly 
deficient  in  tenderness,  the  voice  especially  being  wanting  in  the 
softer  modulations.  She  has  also  a  tendency  to  over-accentuato 
unimportant  sentences.  Her  manner,  indeed,  is  a  little  too  uni¬ 
formly  impressive  throughout ;  but  it  is  a  quiet  impressiveness, 
quite  removed  from  any  extravagance,  and  characterized  more  by 
an  absence  of  lightness  of  touch  than  by  any  positive  suspicion  of 
over-acting. 

Mr.  Coghlan  was,  of  course,  good  as  the  lover.  In  the  lighter 
scenes  especially  the  ease  and  finish  of  his  style  were  remarkable ; 
but  is  it  necessary  to  represent  modern  lovers  as  so  absolutely 
passionless  P  Do  they  make  love  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  iu 
which  they  talk  about  the  weather  ?  Do  their  faces,  even  iu 
their  tenderest  moments,  preserve  so  faithfully  their  habitual  ex¬ 
pression  of  well-bred  stolidity  ?  Then,  indeed,  there  is  less  excuse 
than  ever  for  erring  ladies.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Coghlan 's  reserve 
unnecessarily  accentuates  Lady  Ormonde’s  weakness.  We  should 
have  more  sympathy  with  her  struggles  could  we  better  under¬ 
stand  her  temptation. 

The  part  of  the  Doctor  is  played  with  much  quiet  humour  by 
that  excellent  actor  Mr.  Everill.  In  less  able  hands  the  Doctor 
would  become  insufferably  tedious,  as  his  wit,  such  os  it  is,  is 
essentially  French  and  eminently  untranslatable — a  fact  which 
the  adapters  have  apparently  recognised  by  leaving  out  most  of  hia 
best  things. 

Fortunately  very  little  of  the  humour  of  the  original  has  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  character  of  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  with  a  comic  elaboration  that 
amounts  to  genius.  Mr.  Tree  has  made  a  wonderful  study  of  au 
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eccentric  old  man  who  betrays  the  twists  and  warps  of  his 
character  in  every  gesture  and  in  every  look.  The  whole  is  instinct 
with  comedy  of  the  best  kind — a  comedy  which  remains  true  to 
nature  whilst  extracting  the  utmost  humour  of  which  the  part  is 
capable.  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree’s  performance  is  a  very  remarkable 
one  of  a  kind  that  we  are  accustomed  to  find  only  on  the  French 
stage.  Mr.  Irving  might  rival  it  if  he  were  to  revert  to  the  paths 
of  eccentric  comedy  in  which  he  first  made  his  fame  ;  but  we  can 
name  no  other  English  actor  who  has  given  evidence  of  such 
comic  force  combined  with  such  careful  study  of  human  nature. 
The  minor  parts  are  well,  if  not  brilliantly,  tilled,  and  altogether 
the  performance  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  one. 


A  MASQUE  OF  PAINTERS. 

THE  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  may  well 
be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  “  Costume  Ball.”  Since 
it  was  designed  to  mark  their  entry  into  their  splendid  new 
house,  and  postponed  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  time  has  wrought  some  changes.  Last  year  the  policy 
of  taking  such  a  large  house  and  of  extending  hospitality  to  all 
coiners,  or,  in  other  words,  the  policy  of  huge  galleries  and  a 
free  exhibition,  was  one  to  which  the  more  timid  and  conservative 
members  of  the  Institute  did  not  consent  without  forebodings  ;  but 
on  Tuesday  night  there  was  no  one  whose  thoughts  of  the  splendid 
pageant  could  be  perplexed  with  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The 
enterprise  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Institute  have  been  rewarded  by 
a  success  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine 
members,  and  the  Costume  Ball  was  less  of  an  opening  ceremony 
than  a  festival  of  triumph. 

Of  the  Ball  (as  a  ball)  little  there  need  be  said,  except  that  it 
was  like  most  costume  balls,  but  better.  There  was  more  costume 
and  less  “  fancy  ”  ;  there  would  have  been  no  “  fancy  ”  at 
all,  if  the  wishes  of  the  hosts  had  been  regarded.  It  was 
only  here  and  there  that  the  costume  did  not  at  least  make 
some  attempt  to  be  historic,  and  tbe  humour  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  came  half  black  and  half  white,  from  the  crown 
of  his  hat  to  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  was  rather  thrown  away. 
It  could  not  be  expected  in  an  assemblage  of  over  eight  hundred 
persons  that  anything  like  thorough  accuracy  would  be  observed. 
Ladies  would  show  bare  arms  and  shoulder-straps  even  beneath 
high  Elizabethan  ruffs,  and  such  an  absurdity  as  a  mediaeval  monk 
with  a  carefully-kept  moustache  and  imperial  was  occasionally 
encountered ;  but  even  amongst  the  general  guests  the  number  of 
costumes,  not  only  striking  or  beautiful,  but  also  correct  to  the 
smallest  detail,  was  remarkable.  When  to  these  are  added  the 
scrupulously  accurate  and  often  very  splendid  dresses  of  the  actors 
in  the  tableaux,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  sight  was  one  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled,  inducing  even  such  an  experienced 
sightseer  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  remain  for  more  than  an  hour 
after  he  intended  to  leave. 

Of  the  tableaux  the  principal  defect  was  that  the  number  of  the 
figures  was  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  stage.  If,  however,  the 
number  be  granted,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  arrange 
them  more  skilfully.  Not  less  difficult  would  it  be  to  arrange  the 
tableaux  themselves  in  any  order  of  merit.  So  different  in  style, 
and  so  separately  charming  were  they,  that  it  would  be  as  rash, 
without  further  opportunity  of  study,  to  name  even  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  them.  It  will  be  our  easier  and  pleasanter  task  to  point 
out  the  more  individual  merits  of  each. 

Of  Mr.  Saclieverell-Coke’s  composition  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  the  least  crowded,  and  represented,  in  a  manner  which  re¬ 
called  in  parts  Raphael’s  “  School  of  Athens,”  a  consultation  be¬ 
tween  Pericles  (Mr.  J.  Fulleylove),  Ictinus,  the  architect  (Mr. 
H.  M.  Paget),  and  Phidias,  the  sculptor  (Mr.  John  Nettleship), 
respecting  the  details  of  the  Parthenon.  Painting  was  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Zeuxis  (Mr.  John  Scott),  who  was  conversing 
with  some  Athenian  ladies  dressed  with  great  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  The  pillars  and  the  blocks  of  marble  were  a  tine 
setting  to  the  refined  and  delicate  tinting  of  the  costumes,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  dominated  by  that  feeling  of  dignity  and  repose 
which  characterizes  classic  art. 

In  decorative  ingenuity  and  richness  of  colour  Mr.  Walter 
Crane’s  Italian  tableau  worthily  represented  the  spirit  of  his 
subject.  An  arcade  was  dexterously  employed  to  divide  in  the 
manner  of  a  triptych  Florence  from  Rome  and  both  from  Venice, 
while  the  figure  of  Cimabue  (Mr.  Walter  Crane)  in  his  well- 
known  white  domino,  standing  in  an  effective  attitude  in  the 
central  foreground,  gave  unity  to  the  picture.  Although  the 
scene  was  of  remarkable  richness,  it  was  not  till  the  actors  mingled 
with  the  company  that  the  full  beauty  and  fidelity  of  the  costumes 
could  be  properly  appreciated.  Though  many  exceeded  it  in  force 
of  colour,  none  was  more  to  be  praised  than  that  of  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  D.  Linton)  as  Paul  Veronese,  a  marvellous  mosaic  of 
exquisite  needlework,  while  Miss  Stillman,  as  Fiammetta,  was 
dressed  with  rare  grace.  Mr.  A.  Sackeverell-Coke  as  Dante,  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Mole  as  Titian, 
were  only  a  few  out  of  many  splendid  and  admirable  im¬ 
personations. 

Mr.  Linton’s  own  tableau  was  as  a  picture  unsurpassed ;  the 
interest  which  had  been  a  little  scattered  in  the  previous  scenes 
was  here  skilfully  directed  to  the  main  actors,  and  the  fact 
that  Albrecht  Differ  (Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory)  was  explaining  to 
Maximilian  (Mr.  R.  J.  Stock)  his  design  for  that  Emperor’s 


famous  “  Triumph  ”  was  immediately  patent  to  all  beholders. 
Here  the  colour  was  more  rich  and  harmonious  than  vivid,  but 
the  requisite  note  of  red  was  boldly  given  in  the  right  place  by 
the  mantle  of  the  artist.  Perhaps  the  correctness  and  wonder¬ 
fulness  of  the  costumes  were  more  striking  in  this  than  in  other 
scenes,  because,  though  familiar  enough  in  the  engravings  and  the 
pictures  of  the  time,  they  are  far  too  elaborate  to  be  often  imitated 
with  anything  like  exactness  at  private  entertainments.  The  group 
composed  of  Holbein  (Mr.  H.  Stevens),  Peter  Vischer  (Mr.  James 
Orrock),  and  Lucas  Cranach  (Mr.  E.  Wimperis)  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  iustance  of  thorough  reproduction,  and  the  ladies,  with 
their  ribboned  headgear  and  quaintly  slashed  and  puffed  sleeves, 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  from  a  picture  by  Cranach  or 
Differ  himself.  Perhaps  the  most  indubitably  authentic  of  all 
costumes  was  that  of  Baron  de  Cosson,  who  wore  one  of  his  own 
splendid  suits  of  armour,  of  appropriate  date. 

It  was  not  altogether  fancy  that  found  the  minds  of  the  various 
designers  of  the  tableaux  reflected  in  their  compositions.  A  certain 
force  of  light  and  shade  not  seen  before  characterized  Mr.  Caton 
Woodville’s  scene  at  Fontainebleau,  where  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
splendidly  impersonated  by  Captain  A.  Hutton  (who  wore  a 
breastplate  that  might  have  been  worked  by  the  fiery  goldsmith 
himself),  presented  specimens  of  plate  to  Francis  I.  (Major 
Wallace  Carpenter).  In  this  tableau  the  silhouette  of  the  figures 
against  the  elegantly  ordered  landscape  and  distant  palace  was 
charmingly  broken. 

In  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  Spanish  tableau,  a  subject  very  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Linton’s,  there  was  a  dramatic  power  not  seen 
before.  Arrested  action  rather  than  suspended  animation  marked 
each  figure  from  Velasquez  (Mr.  Cape)  to  the  Cardinal,  Gaspar 
de  Borja  (Mr.  Fred  Barnard),  and  when  the  curtain  was  with¬ 
drawn  to  allow  a  second  glimpse  of  the  scene,  some  clever  alter¬ 
native  gestures  had  been  substituted. 

In  the  group  at  Haarlem,  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Walter  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  style  and  character  of  the  painter’s 
art  was  more  fully  represented  than  in  the  others.  The  scene  was 
not  only  suggestive  of  Holland,  but  of  a  Dutch  picture,  or  pictures 
— for  it  was  divided  into  a  still  and  an  active  group.  On  the 
right  were  seated  men  and  women,  their  large  black  hats  and 
white  caps  and  collars  disposed  in  skilful  alterchange  of  black  and 
white  shapes,  like  one  of  the  famous  Corporation  pictures ;  on  the 
other  the  players  at  a  game  of  bowls  were  grouped  much  as  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Ostade  and  Teniers.  These  artists 
were  represented  watching  the  game,  while  Rembrandt  lifted  his 
glass  to  Cuyp. 

The  last  scene  was  of  English  /irt,  from  Vandyck  to  Gaius- 
borough,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s,  must 
have  been  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  A  device  explained  as 
“  a  hemicycle  in  a  pyramidal  shape  ”  (whatever  that  may  be)  was 
employed  to  connect  and  gradate  the  various  periods  and  painters. 
Above  was  Vandyke  (Mr.  Alfred  Mason)  painting  Charles  I. 
(Mr.  Allred  Lucas)  ;  below  were  Hogarth,  one  of  the  most  admir¬ 
able  of  all  the  impersonations  (Mr.  C.  M.  Barker),  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (Mr.  R.  R.  Collins),  Angelica  Kautfinann  (Miss  Alma- 
Tadema),  and  Gainsborough  (Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey).  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas  and  Mr.  Charles  Green  were  the  arrangers  of  this  brilliant 
and  striking  scene. 

The  happy  design  to  illustrate  the  whole  history  of  painting, 
from  Zeuxis  to  Reynolds,  was  thus  carried  out  with  success  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  only  hitch  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
failure  of  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson  (who  acted  as  chorus  in  the 
person  of  Virgil)  to  remember  at  first  the  spirited  verses  which 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  had  written  as  a  setting  to  the  tableaux.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  his  powers  of  memory  soon 
returned  to  him,  and  that  he  delivered  the  following  fine  lines, 
among  others,  with  the  eloquence  they  deserved.  They  were 
addressed  to  the  Prince  and  Princess : — 

These  who  have  passed  before  your  eyes  to-night 
Pursue  this  art,  transparent,  graceful,  light, 

Content  to  move  along  the  humbler  road, 

And  bend  their  painliug  to  this  native  mode, 

Proud  to  remember  Gii  tin’s  ruined  scene, 

The  tender  wash  of  Cozens’  silver-green, 

Glover's  soft  touch,  Paul  Sandby  cold  and  stern, 

The  trees  of  Edridge  and  the  streams  of  Hearne, 

Turner ,  whose  wondrous  art  summed  up  the  rest, — 

Great  Nature’s  boldest  pupil  and  her  best, — 

The  new  Prometheus,  who  from  Heaven  has  won, 

Not  tire,  but  light,  but  splendour  of  the  sun  ; 

And  with  him  all  who  since  his  day  have  striven 
To  paint  our  world  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven. 

Then  ere  I  vanish,  ah  !  let  Virgil  plead 

For  this  home-growth  of  art,  this  British  weed: 

And  still  among  your  foreign  flowers  find  room 
Close  to  your  hearts  for  one  wild  English  bloom. 


MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  Mr.  Dickinson's  Gallery,  facing  Marlborough  House,  is  a 
picture  now  on  view  which  no  Englishman  should  fail  to 
visit.  It  is  a  portrait  of  General  Gordon  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
called  “  The  Last  Watch,”  an  admirable  portrait,  and  something 
more.  It  commemorates  with  signal  force  and  feeling  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  incidents  in  history.  Few  can  realize,  none  ade¬ 
quately,  the  absolute  solitude  of  General  Gordon  in  Khartoum 
after  the  departure  of  his  two  companions.  We  can  appreciate  in 
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some  measure  the  untiring  energy  of  the  administrator,  the  heroic 
example  of  the  leader,  the  consolation  and  example  of  his  courage 
and  endurance  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows.  Ihe  voice  that  may 
give  expression  to  Gordon's  inmost  musings,  to  the  sense  of  his 
isolation  and  desertion,  to  the  bitter  loneliness  of  the  night-watches, 
has  not  spoken,  and  mav  never  be  heard.  Something,  however,  of 
this  may  be  felt  in  the  imaginative  conception  of  Mr.  Dickinson's 
picture.  General  Gordon  is  there  represented  on  the  roof  of  the 
Governor’s  palace  at  Khartoum  in  early  morning,  with  his  poebet- 
Bible  in  one  hand,  his  field-glass  in  the  other.  About  his  uniform 
is  wound  a  black  burnous,  and  his  fingers  rest  between  the  pages  of 
the  little  volume  that  was  his  constant  guide  and  companion.  The 
face  is  scored  with  painful  anxiety  ;  but  through  all  the  transient 
touch  of  trouble  the  character  of  the  man  is  writ  large.  The  most 
callous  and  indifferent  must  be  moved  by  the  significance  of  this 
touching  picture.  It  requires  no  index  to  its  mystery,  not  a  word 
to  enforce  its  moral.  The  work  is  to  be  engraved,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Gordon  Memorial  Fund. 

Messrs.  Hollender  &  Cremetti’s  exhibition,  the  Hanover  Gallery. 
New  Bond  Street,  comprises  a  number  of  interesting  works,  chief 
among  which  is  M.  Gustave  Moreau’s  much-discussed  “  King 
David.”  This  impressive  painting,  original  in  conception,  is  de¬ 
liberately  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance. 
It  is  overlaid  with  ornament,  and  abounds  in  a  profusion  of 
accessories  of  barbaric  opulence  with  the  highest  elaboration  of 
detail.  Seated  on  an  ivory  throne,  the  aged  King  is  absorbed  in 
meditation,  robed  in  splendour,  holding  a  lilied  sceptre,  and  at  his 
feet  reclines  a  resplendent  angel  with  a  harp.  The  aspect  ot  the 
King  is  profoundly  melancholy,  and  the  association  of  the  two 
figures  a  strange  and  intense  fantasy.  With  all  the  ornate 
effulgence  with  which  the  picture  is  charged,  the  central  figure 
possesses  a  potent  and  irresistible  fascination.  It  is  a  quality  that 
dominates,  and  indeed  triumphs  over,  the  wealth  of  accessories 
that  burden  the  composition.  How  far  these  contribute  to  the 
mvsticism  that  pervades  the  work  is  a  delicate  question  for  the 
subtlety  of  the  analyst.  It  owes  little  to  the  sensuous  charm  of 
colour.  M.  Ft51ix  Bracquemond’s  beautiful  etching  shows  how 
little  the  painting  loses  by  translation  to  black  and  white. 

The  Fine  Art  Society’s  exhibition  of  William  W  oollett  s  en¬ 
gravings  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  collectors  of  prints,  but  to  all 
students  of  the  history  of  engraving  in  England.  Woollett’s 
reputation  was  attained  early  in  his  career,  and  his  work  was 
speedilv  valued.  The  principal  attraction  in  the  collection  is  to 
be  found  in  some  fine  examples  of  early  states  of  certain  engrav¬ 
ings  after  Richard  Wilson  and  Claude.  Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  who 
lias  compiled  a  Catalogue  raisonne  of  Woollett's  works,  is  the 
author  of  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition.  In  this  able  little  preface  he  speaks  ot  M  oollett  s 
engraving  of  West’s  “  Death  of  General  Wolfe  ”  as  his  chef  dceuvre 
— a  judgment  open  to  grave  questioning.  On  technical  grounds, 
and  for  spirit  and  fidelity  of  rendering,  we  must  prefer  some  of 
Woollett’s  essavs  in  landscape — the  “  Diana  and  Actreon  after 
Lauri,  “The  temple  of  Apollo  ”  and  the  “Roman  Edifices  in 
Ruin  ”  after  Claude,  the  “  Ceyx  and  Alcyone"  after  W  ilson,  and 
the  wonderful  engraving  after  “  The  Spanish  Pointer  of  George 
Stubbs.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  some  examples  how  superior  is 
Woollett’s  rendering  of  the  figure  in  landscape  to  that  of  other 
artists  occasionally  his  aids  in  this  respect. 

The  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Art  Society  is  of  very  miscellaneous  character.  With  much  work 
that  is  respectable,  and  a  little  that  merits  note,  the  show  alto¬ 
gether  leaves  a  painful  sense  of  over-production.  However  profit¬ 
able  it  may  he  to  the  artist  to  pursue  the  process  of  iteration  till 
it  becomes  wholly  mechanical,  it  is  unhappily  of  little  profit  to 
art  and  the  public  to  lament  the  fact.  We  are  met  with  the  old 
plea  of  expediency  and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Certainly 
the  supply  is  surprisingly  sustained.  The  more  striking  work  at 
Conduit  Street  is  soon  exhausted.  Here  is  “  The  Billet  Doux  ”  (3), 
a  good  little  example  of  Mr.  Yeend  King’s  grace  and  refinement. 
Mr.  Tuke’s  head  of  a  boy,  “  Ambrose  ”  (283),  has  power  and 
character,  though  it  scarcely  represents  the  artist’s  capacity  at 
its  be9t.  Mr.  T.  Ilemy’s  “Old  Sunderland  ”  (218)  is  the  most 
serious  and  conscientious  attempt  in  the  gallery;  it  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  vitality,  but  it  is  good  in  atmosphere,  and  is  wrought 
with  sincerity.  Mr.  Andrew  MacCallum’s  woodland  study, 
“Golden  Moments’’  (267),  also  testifies  to  the  artists  earnestness 
and  conviction — admirable  qualities,  the  more  notable  here  among 
a  mass  of  slovenly  work.  Among  the  water-colours  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hardy's  spacious  and  breezy  sea-shore,  the“  Bcheveningen  ”  (313)1 
stands  alone. 

.Mr.  Dunthome,  of  Vigo  Street,  has  recently  published  two 
etchings  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Haig  that  deal  with  the  architectural 
marvels  of  Seville.  “A  Corner  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  vigorous 
and  effective  work,  brilliant,  with  sunshine,  with  the  masterly 
gradations  of  tone  and  breadth  of  handling  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Haigs  work.  The  second  subject  is  a  street  scene  showing  the 
famous  Giralda  rising  from  the  slumberous  haze  of  the  shaded 
street  into  the  bright  sunny  air,  with  a  foreground  of  figures.  It 
is  less  effective  than  the  former  and  stronger  etching. 

Among  other  recent  publications  must  be  mentioned  Mr.  I .  L. 
Atkinson’s  fine  mezzotint  nfter  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais’s  “  Love-Birds, 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  Tooth  &  Sons,  llaymarket. 


A  SWORD  OF  HONOUR. 

The  V.  of  I.  to  Lord  K. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  Lordship's  attention 
A  rumour  to-day  from  St.  Petersburg  heard, 

That  on  Komaroff — if  ’tis  no  newsman’s  invention — 

A  sword  by  the  Czar  has  been  lately  conferred. 

Lord  G.  to  Sir  E.  T. 

(  Telegram.') 

Russian  telegrams  declare 
Gallant  conduct  Khushk  affair, 

Nobly  driving  Afghans  off’ 

Czar  presented  Komaroff 

Sword  of  honour  diamond-decked — ■ 

Please  report  if  news  correct. 

The  V.  of  I.  to  Lord  A”. 

Permit  me,  my  Lord,  once  again  to  remind  you 
That  rumours  I  spoke  of  unsifted  remain, 

’T would  allay  agitation  in  India  to  find  you 
Iiad  called  upon  M.  de  Giers  to  explain. 

Lord  G.  to  Lord  K. 

Sword  be  hanged  !  (they  mostly  are 
'When  unused).  Confound  the  Czar! 
Thorntou  soon  must  answer  now, 

P’raps  to-morrow ;  anyhow 
Can’t  be  bored  this  sort  of  way 
Telegraphing  every  day. 

Sir  E.  T.  to  Lord  G. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  my  Lord, 

That  General  Komaroff' has  received  a  sword 
Inscribed  “  For  Bravery,”  with,  I  am  told 
On  good  authority,  a  hilt  of  gold  ; 

But  whether  set  with  diamonds  or  plain, 

I  have  not  yet  found  means  to  ascertain. 

The  V.  of  I.  to  Lord  K. 

(  Telegram.) 

Native  agent  we  can  trust 
Says  Ameer  in  high  disgust. 

Vows  we  led  him  to  expect, 

When  with  sword  of  honour  decked 
At  my  durbar,  Rawul  Piudi, 

Fighting — in  court  Persian  shindi. 

Cannot  stand  his  sirdars’  chaffing, 

Calls  the  sword  a  “  sword  of  laughing,” 
Swears  that,  now  his  hopes  are  baffled, 

He  will  have  the  weapon  raffled. 

Lord  AT.  to  V.  of  I. 

The  Government  have  heard  with  grave  concern 
Of  the  forthcoming  lottery  at  Caubul, 

And  think  his  Highness  might  at  least  return 

What  he  in  Persian  calls  “  this  mummer's  bauble.” 

But,  though  they  feel  that  he  should  keep  the  sword 
(Unless,  indeed,  by  downright  stress  of  want  racked), 
They  beg  you  now  to  buy  it  up,  my  Lord, 

By  sacred  cov — I  mean  by  private  contract. 

They  need  not  say  the  bargain  should  be  sought 
In  quite  a  friendly  way,  and  not  uncourtly : 

As  to  disposal  of  the  sword  when  bought, 

Further  instructions  will  be  sent  you  shortly. 

Meanwhile  they  wish  you  to  inform  them,  please, 
Whether  it  carries  on  its  blade  a  legend 
Referring  to  expected  services 

Upon  the  Khushk,  or  Heri  Rud,  or  Tejend ; 

And  if  so,  whether  the  particular  man 

From  whom  those  services  had  been  expected 
Appears  on  the  inscription’s  face,  or  can 
By  implication  from  it  be  collected. 

The  V.  of  1.  to  Lord  K. 

(  Telegram.) 

Nothing  blade  of  sword  to  show  it 
Abdurrahman’s.  Couldn't  know  it 
Hadn't  been  reposing  shelf 
General  Komaroff  himself 
Might  ns  well,  for  aught  I  see, 

Have  been  sent  to  him  by  mo 
With  congratulatory  letter. 

Might  as  well?  perhaps  had  better. 

Mr.  C.  to  the  V.  of  I. 

Sir  Peter  Lurasden  should  be  now  apprised 
That  for  his  tact  displayed  in  a  position 
So  difficult,  the  Crown  will  be  advised 

To  grant  to  him  some  mark  of  recognition. 
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I  am  to  add  that,  in  this  special  case , 

A  sword  of  honour,  so  his  Lordship  fancies, 
Would  not  be  inappropriate  or  place 
New  burdens  on  the  Indian  finances. 

Still,  it  must  be  in  mind  distinctly  kept, 

The  Government  of  Her  Majesty  will  never 
In  this  or  any  other  case  accept 
Any  responsibility  whatever. 

In  choosing  the  reward  they  claim  no  voice, 
Their  last  suggestion’s  a  suggestion  solely, 
The  duty  of  determining  its  choice 

They  throw  upon  your  Excellency  wholly. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CATECHISM  OF  JOHN  HAMILTON.* 

MANY  persons  will  think  it  very  fitting  that  a  book  ushered 
into  the  world  by  Mr.  Gladstone  should  offer  its  reader  three 
courses.  First,  there  is  a  preface  by  the  Premier,  very  short  and 
yet  very  wordy,  but  nevertheless  scoring  at  least  one  important 
point.  Secondly,  there  is  a  most  painstaking  and  well-furnished 
historical  and  theological  introduction  by  Mr.  Law.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  remarkable  and  unique  Catechism  of  1552,  which  is 
interesting  as  a  rich  and  delightful  well  of  Scottish  undefiled,  and 
historically  significant  as  a  last  half-despairing  but  manly  and  con¬ 
scientious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Primate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  his  Provincial  Synod,  to  arrest  the  declining 
allegiance  of  the  Scottish  “  Christin  people  ”  to  their  own  national 
bishops  and  priests.  We  say  expressly  to  their  own  national 
bishops  and  priests  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Law  point  out, 
and  as  Professor  Mitchell  had  already  pointed  out  in  his  edition  of 
two  years  ago,  there  is  not  one  single  reference  throughout  the 
Catechism  to  any  claim  of  the  Pope  upon  the  obedience  of  the 
Scottish  Christian.  It  might  have  been  written  by  the  reforming 
Archbishop  Hermann  von  Wied  of  Coin,  or  by  the  reforming 
Archbishop  Cranmer  of  Canterbury  ;  its  standpoint,  at  least  by  the 
implication  of  silence,  is  that  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Old  Catholic. 
It  is  true  that  the  Catechism  cannot  be  called  anti-Papal,  for  it 
says  nothing  whatever  about  the  Papacy,  either  for  it  or  against 
it,  although  in  the  preface  Hamilton  still  describes  himself,  after 
the  traditional  manner,  as  “  Archbishop  of  St.  Androus,  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Primat  of  the  hail  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Seit 
Apostolyck  Legatnait.”  There  are  two  places  where  we  expect 
to  find  some  mention  of  the  relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  Church — 
in  the  chapter  “  Of  the  Sacrament  of  Ordour,”  and  in  the  chapter 
on  the  “  Ane  Catholik  Kirk  ”  in  the  exposition  of  the  Creed.  But 
in  neither  place  is  there  any  hint  that  either  the  Scottish  priests 
who  were  to  read  this  Catechism  aloud  in  their  churches,  or  the 
Scottish  lay  folk  whom  it  was  to  “  help  out  of  blynd  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ignorance,”  need  trouble  their  consciences  for  an  instant 
about  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  his  claim  to  be  judge  in 
faith  and  morals.  The  Church  is  “  the  congregatioun  of  the 
trew,  faitht'ull  and  obedient  pepil  to  Christ,  quilk  is  heid  of  the 
same  body”;  but  the  Head  of  the  Church,  for  anything  that 
the  catechist  knows  or  tells,  has  appointed  no  vicar  upon  earth, 

“  A1  quick  memberis  of  the  same,”  he  adds,  “  are  obedient  alswa 
to  all  His  trew  and  faithful  ministaris,  rewlaris  under  Christ  of 
the  same  Congregatioun  ” ;  but  the  catechist  is  not  to  teach  the 
people  that  the  Pope  is  the  chief  of  all  these  ministers  and  rulers, 
and  the  source  of  their  ministry  and  rule.  The  catechist  is  to 
teach  the  people  that  “  ministratioun  of  the  keys  (was  not  given 
to  the  Pope,  but)  geven  to  the  Kirk,  in  the  persone  of  S.  Peter, 
quhen  Christ  said  to  him,  Tibi  dabo  claves  regni  calorum.”  He  is 
to  add  “  The  same  auctoritie  He  gaif  to  all  His  Apostils  efter  Ilis 
resurrectioun,  sayand,  Accipite,  &c.”  He  is  also  to  teach  that 
“  the  powar  of  jurisdictioun  ”  is  given  to  “  ane  bischop.”  We  do 
not  see  how  the  Scottish  priests  could  more  effectually  shut  out  the 
Pope  from  any  place  in  “  the  soumme  of  our  Christian  doctrine  ” 
which  they  were  obliged  to  teach  their  “  parochionaris  ”  than  by 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Order;  “as  for  uthir  ordouris  and  digniteis  of  the  Kirk,  we 
think  thame  nocht  necessarie  to  be  exponit  to  yow,  because 
the  knawlege  of  thame  makis  nocht  mekil  to  your  edificatioun.” 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  vaguely  says  that  “  some  of  the  features  ” 
of  the  Catechism  “  may  bear  marks  of  Gallican  influence,”  we  do 
not  quite  know  what  he  means.  Does  he  mean  that  when  John  I 
Hamilton  was  studying  canon  law  and  theology  in  Paris  he 
was  possibly  influenced  in  the  direction  of  Gerson,  D'Ailly, 
and  the  reforming  theologians  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  ?  Archbishop  Hamilton's  assertion  that  his  “  soumme  of  ! 
our  Christian  doctrine  ”  is  “  agreand  to  the  decisiouns  and  de- 
terminatiouns  of  General  Counsallis,  lauchfully  gaderit  in  the 
Haly  Spreit  for  the  corroboratioun  of  our  faith  ”  depends  upon 
what  he  understands  by  “  lawfully  gathered.”  He  may  have  re¬ 
turned  from  France  to  Scotland  with  some  bent  toward  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  direction  which  was  to  be  known  as  “  Gallican  ”  a  century 

*  The  Catechism  of  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1552. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas' Graves  Law.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  D.C.L.  Oxford :  Clarendon. 
Press.  1884. 


later ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  “  Gallicanism  ”  never 
totally  ignored  the  Pope,  as  this  Catechism  everywhere  does. 
“  Gallicanism,”  on  the  contrary,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
union  and  communion  of  every  National  Church  with  the  Pope,, 
as  the  primate  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  and  as  the  centre 
of  unity.  Pierre  Pithon,  the  author  of  the  famous  Libertes  de 
I’Eglise  Gallicane,  who,  according  to  Marx’s  article  in  the  Freiburg 
Kirchenle.vikon ,  was  the  real  “  forger  of  the  system  ”  which  is 
called  “  Gallicanismus,”  was  a  little  Huguenot  child  when 
Hamilton  was  studying  in  Paris,  and  did  not  become  a  Gallican 
and  a  Catholic  until  after  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  Mr. 
Law,  indeed,  points  out  that  John  Knox  and  his  friends  in 
1 5 4 3  had  counted  hopefully  upon  the  return  of  John  Hamilton 
and  David  Panther,  afterward  Bishop  of  Boss,  from  France  to 
Scotland.  I  he  Scottish  Reformers  even  seem  to  have  expected 
that  the  future  bishops  would  bring  them  that  sort  of  “Gallicanism” 
which  has  more  respect  for  John  Calvin  than  for  John  Gerson. 
“  C’teat  esperance  there  was,”  says  Knox,  “  that  thare  presence 
should  have  been  comfortable  to  the  Church  of  God.  For  it  was 
constantly  affirmed  of  them  that  without  delay  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thame  wold  occeupye  the  pulpit  and  trewly  preach  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  repute  in  Germany,  justly  or  unjustly,  of 
being  no  “  Deutschenlreund.”  If  he  had  been,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  seen  as  many  “  marks”  of  German  as  of  Gallican  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Scottish  Primate.  Mr.  Law  owes  to 
his  predecessor,  Professor  Mitchell,  the  hint  that  the  Enchiridion 
Christiana  Institutions  of  Hermann  V.  Graf  von  Wied,  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Prince-Elector  of  Coin,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Johann  Cropper,  and  appended  to  the  “Beschliisse”  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Synod  of  Coin  held  by  Hermann  in  1536,  “was  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  much  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  Scottish 
Catechism.”  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Law  and  Professor 
Mitchell  are  acquainted  with  Barrentrap's  recent  Life  of  Hermann 
or  with  Pfarrer  G.  Drouven’s  history,  Die  Reformation  in  der 
Cblnischen  Rirchenprovinz  zur  Zeit  des  Erzbischofes  und  Kurfiirsten 
Hermann  T  .  In  the  latter  there  is  a  very  full  conspectus  of  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  decrees  of  the  Synod.  It  is  remark- 
able  how  exactly  the  two  metropolitans,  the  Rhinelander  and  the 
Scot,  in  their  directions  to  the  parish  priests,  agree  in  spirit  and  in 
language,  and  in  theological  tone  and  ecclesiastical  standpoint.. 
Archbishop  Hermann  von  Wied’s  direction  that  “  von  streitigen 
Dingen  soli  er  (the  parish  priest)  das  Volk  nur  lehren,  zu  glauben  was 
die  Kirche  glaubt  ” — without  defining  precisely  what  and  where 
“  die  Kirche  ’  is — reappears  in  Archbishop  Hamilton’s  direction  to 
the  laity— “  Ye  aucht  to  beleif  generally  as  the  Kirk  of  God  beleiffis, 
and  this  fayth  is  sufficient  to  vow”— and  his  direction  to  the  clergy 
to  minister  “  as  the  Kirk  intendis.”  The  Enchiridion,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  s  “  kleines  Ilandbuchlein,”  as  Gropper  called  it,  was  not 
published  until  1538,  two  years  after  the  Synod.  It  must  have 
produced  considerable  effect  at  the  time,  for  the  most  renowned 
theologians,  amongst  others  the  Cardinals  Pole,  Sadolet,  and 
Contarini,  wrote  to  Hermann,  speaking  of  it  in  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  terms.  Cardinal  Contarini  told  Hermann  that  he  had  not 
seen  anything  more  learned,  more  trustworthy,  and  more  fit 
for  general  acceptance.  Cardinal  Sadolet,  writing  to  Hermann  in 
1541,  said  that  he  could  not  find  words  sufficient  to  express  his 
admiration  for  the  work,  which  had  but  one  flaw,  in  his  opinion — 
namely,  that  it  passed  over  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  silence. 
Hermaun  died  in  1552— the  date  of  Hamilton’s  Catechism.  Mr. 
Law  says  that  the  German  Archbishop  “  abandoned  the  more 
moderate  position  of  Gropper,  and  was  finally  (1546)  deprived  for 
heresy  by  the  Pope”;  he  should  have  added,  “  and  for  appealing 
to  the  Schmalkald  confederates  he  was  deprived  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.”  Mr.  Law  should  also  have  added  that  Gropper  did 
not  stand  still.  He  abandoned  his  own  conciliating  and  moderate 
position,  and  even  laboured  to  destroy  what  he  had  once  built;  he 
became  the  Imperial  Commissary  for  the  execution  of  the  Interim  ; 
he  forwarded  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  Coin,  and  earned 
the  praise  of  Peter  Canisias  by  being  as  eager  for  the  Counter- 
reformation  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  the  Reformation. 

Archbishop  Hamilton’s  mediatory  Catechism,  like  Archbishop 
Hermann  von  Wied’s  mediatory  Enchiridion,  never  had  a  career. 
It  was  impossible,  by  reason  of  its  character  and  of  the  crisis  at 
which  it  appeared,  that  it  should  touch  those  who  needed  it. 
Its  failure  is  so  far  from  being  a  condemnation  of  it  that  it  is 
really  its  greatest  praise.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  a  sober  and 
sane  man  lifted  up  only  to  be  drowned  in  the  stormy  yellings  of 
a  crowd.  The  speaker  was  no  such  model  of  a  prelate  as  the 
gentle  and  pure  Archbishop  Hermann  was ;  but  what  he  had  to 
sav  was  singularly  timely,  sane,  and  sober.  Every  modern  theo¬ 
logian  who  contrasts  it  with  the  Catechisms  which  the  victorious 
Presbyterians  substituted  lor  it  will  be  struck  at  finding  how 
much  more  humane,  moral,  large-hearted,  catholic  in  all  senses, 
and  how  much  more  modern  this  old  native  Scottish  formulary 
is  than  the  later  formularies  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots,  which  bear 
the  marks  of  the  foreign  Genevan  influence.  In  the  brave  direct¬ 
ness  of  its  social  and  individual  application  of  the  Command¬ 
ments  it  reminds  us  of  the  bold  English  preachers  who  were 
not  touched  by  the  power  of  Calvin,  like  Bishops  Latimer  and 
Pilkington.  A  comparison  of  its  handling  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  or  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  with  the 
treatment  of  the  parallel  places  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
their  Calvinistic  and  Puritanical  Shorter  Catechism — which  is 
still  a  “  Pan-Presbyterian  ” authority  all  over  the  world — will  yield 
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plentiful  evidence  that  this  old  synodical  Catholic  Catechism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  grounded  upon  a  deeper  and  wider  theology , 
and  is  more  humane,  liberal,  and  morally  practical  than  the  quasi- 
synodical  Calvinist  and  Puritan  Catechism  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  The  compilers  of  the  latter  formulary  were  afraid  of  con¬ 
ceding  that  the  human  kind  as  an  entirety  has  a  hopeful  relation 
to  God.  In  their  Shorter  Catechism  they  told  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  England  that  the  Saviour  is  only  “  the  Redeemer  of 
God’s  elect”;  but  in  Archbishop  Hamilton’s  Catechism  the 
Scottish  priests  were  to  tell  the  Scottish  people  that  He  is  the 
Redeemer  of  the  whole  world.  The  Shorter  Catechism  says  that 
by  the  petition  “Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,  we  pray  that  God 
would  enable  us  and  others  ”  (these  “others”  being ' purposely 
left  undefined)  “  to  glorify  Him.”  But,  according  to  the  older 
Catechism  of  1552 — put  forth  by  “  the  Congregatioun  of  Sathan,” 
to  quote  the  Covenant  of  1557 — the  priests  were  to  tell  their 
Scottish  parishioners  that  in  this  “  first  petitioun  we  ask  of  God 
our  eternal  Father,  that  He  may  be  knawin,  honorit,  and  servit 
be  us  and  all  the  pepil  of  the  world,  that  His  glorious  name  may 
be  kend  in  all  the  warld,  lovit  and  glorifyit  be  us  and  all  other 
men  and  women,  Turkis,  Jewis,  and  Christinis.”  Where  the  Re¬ 
formation  fell  into  the  hands  of  Calvinists,  as  in  Scotland  under 
Hamilton’s  primacy,  and  in  England  under  Laud’s  primacy,  it  was 
not  marked  by  an  advance  in  theological  breadth  or  social  liberality, 
hut  by  a  declension  into  a  narrow,  illiberal,  and  bigoted  conception 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  studying  this  Catechism, 
bad  learned  how  to  copy  its  “  plane  Scottis.”  There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  Catechism  which  is  not 
refreshingly  lucid ;  hut  there  is  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
three  pages  of  preface  which  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the 
object  of  defying  interpreters.  He  attempts  to  orientate  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  standpoint  of  the  Catechism  by  telling  the  reader  that 
“  It  is  one  of  the  strange  dislocations,  sufficiently  common  in  his¬ 
tories  but  partially  explored,  which  has  hitherto,  in  popular 
impression,  ascribed  the  abrogation  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in 
England  only  to  the  lustful  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  to  set  aside 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine.”  Dislocations  of  what?  We 
have  spent  more  than  an  hour  over  these  four  or  five  lines,  have 
read  them  over  and  over  again,  but  have  been  obliged  at  last  to 
confess  that  we  cannot  find  out  what  Mr.  Gladstone  means  by 
them.  The  elementary  form  of  the  passage  is  clear  enough  : — A 
dislocation  has  ascribed  the  abrogation  of  the  Papal  supremacy  in 
England  to  the  lustful  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  to  set  aside  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Catherine.  This  is  so  exceptional  a  thing 
for  a  dislocation  to  do,  it  is  so  unexampled  in  the  past  history  of 
dislocations,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  writer’s  elaborate  ex¬ 
pansion  of  so  startling  a  statement.  Unfortunately  he  expands 
without  explaining,  lie  tells  us  that  the  dislocations  of  which  he 
speaks  are  “  strange."  They  certainly  are;  but  we  want  to  know 
from  what  whole  body,  from  what  right  place,  these  strange  limbs 
have  been  dislocated.  Although  they  are  strange,  Mr.  Gladstone 
tells  us  where  we  may  find  specimens  of  them  ;  “  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  common,”  he  says, “in  histories  but  partially  explored.”  Such 
histories  may  be  the  proper  hunting-ground  for  these  strange  dis¬ 
locations.  But  here  the  inquirer  is  confronted  with  a  fresh 
difficulty.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  the 
quality  of  “  partiality  ”  which  characterizes  the  explorer  of  the 
histories  in  which  strange  dislocations  are  sufficiently  common. 
Does  he  mean  one  who  explores  only  in  part  and  insufficiently  ?  or 
does  he  mean  one  who  explores  with  bias  and  prejudice?  It 
seems,  however,  not  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  strange  dislocation 
is  really  guilty.  It  is  only  “  in  popular  impression  ”  that  it  has 
hitherto  “  ascribed  the  abrogation.”  Possibly  a  more  critical 
examination  may  prove  that  it  has  never  ascribed  it  at  all.  But 
if  the  “  histories  ”  in  which  this  and  other  “  strange  dislocations  ” 
are  sufficiently  common  are  “  but  partially  explored,”  how  have 
they  produced  a  “popular  impression”?  A  popular  impression 
implies  the  presence  of  quite  a  crowd  of  explorers  in  these 
hunting-grounds.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  “  his¬ 
tories  ”  in  the  free  and  easy  sense  in  which  the  German  Geschichten 
is  sometimes  used  ?  Or  does  he  mean  by  “  histories,”  not  the 
books  written  by  historians,  but  the  whole  subject-matter  of  which 
the  historian  sees  and  tells  only  a  part?  Sir.  Law  might  have 
added  a  note  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  Gladstone  means. 


GREEK  FOLK  SONGS.* 

UptFIE  barber,  in  Voltaire's  time,  informed  a  customer  that, 
JL  “though  a  poor  man,  he  believed  no  more  than  his  betters.” 
The  object  attained  by  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie,  in  his  tedious  and 
wandering  preface  to  Miss  Garnett's  Greek  Folk  Songs,  is,  appa¬ 
rently,  not  unlike  the  barber's.  Hesucceeds  in  proving  that  he  believes 
no  more  than  some  of  his  betters.  I’erhnps  very  few  people,  indeed, 
would  have  seized  on  the  popular  ballads  of  Turkish  Greece  as  a 
peg  whereon  to  hang  a  prolix  disquisition  about  things  in  general. 
A  niAn  may  be  glad  to  see  some  English  versions  of  Roman 
Volkdieder,  the  most  copious  and  almost  the  most  beautiful  popular 
poems  of  Europe,  without  wanting  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie's  ideas  de  omnibus  rebus,  Mr.  Glennie  begins  by 

*  Greek  Folk  Snngt.  Translated  by  l.urv  M.  J.  Garnett.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Sl.A.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 
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some  vast  generalizations,  about  “  the  Resurrection  of  the  Greeks,” 
about  “  general  Economic  Reconstruction,”  about  the  Greeks  being 
“admirably  Pagan,”  about  “enslaving  Superstition,”  from  which, 
it  seems,  the  Greeks  are  emancipated  by  “synthetic  Intuition”  and 
“sceptic  Curiosity.”  “  Synthetic  Intuition  ”  may  be  left  to  In¬ 
tuitive  Syntheticists,  but  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  as  emancipated 
from  “enslaving  Superstition  ”  is  pretty  absurd,  in  a  book  which 
demonstrates  that  they  are  still  under  the  lower  superstitions  of 
the  classical  period.  If  by  “  enslaving  Superstition  ’’  Mr.  Glennie 
means,  as  perhaps  he  does,  the  Christian  theory  of  chastity,  then 
the  country  people,  in  Greece,  are  neither  more  nor  less  eman¬ 
cipated  than  the  country  people  in  Ettrick  or  Yarrow.  But,  if  Mr. 
Glennie  uses  “  enslaving  Superstition  ”  in  the  common  sense  of 
-  the  term,  then  the  Greeks  were,  and  are,  among  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  of  races ;  “  in  all  things  too  superstitious.”  Ancient 
literature,  from  Herodotus  to  Lucian  and  Pausanias,  proves  the 
point  about  the  past,  while,  apart  from  the  vampires  of  the  songs, 
Mr.  Bent’s  valuable  work  on  the  Cyclades  demonstrates  the  crawl¬ 
ing  credulity  of  the  modern  sons  of  the  Achreans.  But  Mr. 
Glennie  belongs  to  that  antiquated  school  of  persons  who  must 
always,  in  eeason  and  out  of  season,  be  throwing  stones  at  church 
windows.  His  enlightenment  is  on,  as  far  as  taste  goes,  a  par 
with  that  of  M.  Cardinal,  the  eminent  Voltairian  in  M.  Ilaldvy's 
romance.  He  is  “  advanced,”  after  the  manner  of  epiciers,  and 
tires  off  his  emancipated  ideas  in  volleys  of  foot-notes,  and,  gene¬ 
rally,  all  through  his  weary  introduction  to  the  songs.  In  this 
uncalled-for  essay  Mr.  Glennie  writes  about  his  letters  to  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  about  the  “  European  Concert,”  about  Gladstonian 
policy  (where  we  are  able  to  agree  with  him),  about  his  own 
theory  of  a  proper  Era  for  Modern  Times.  “  The  supernatural 
Era  of  the  Birth  ”  of  Our  Lord  is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Stuart 
Glennie.  With  rare  modesty  he  produces  a  generalization  of  his 
own,  “The  natural  Epoch  of  the  General  Revolution  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.C.,”  though  this  is  marred  by  the  superstitious  letters 
B.C.  after  all.  “  This  unity,  like  every  unity  of  Evolution,  is  a 
unity,  not  of  identity,  but  of  correlative  differences.”  Oh,  evolution, 
what  jargon  is  talked  in  thy  name  !  and  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Romaic  ballads  ?  It  is,  however,  Mr.  Glennie’s  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  his  subject.  He  writes  about  the  Modern  Revolution, 
he  writes  about  Burns,  he  refers  to  his  own  article  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  on  Macpherson,  Burns,  and  Scott,  in  their  Relation  to 
the  Modern  Revolution,  he  observes  that  “  the  facts  of  sexual 
relations  are  practically  unchanged  among  the  Europeans  as  well  as 
the  Indo-Aryans,”  he  dives,  in  foot-notes,  into  his  own  work  on 
Arthurian  Localities,  and  “  five  great  half  millennial  Periods  of 
European-Asian  Civilization,  which  are  constituted  by  five  great 
Epochs  of  synchronous  revolutionary  events.”  What,  in  tact,  does 
Mr.  Glennie  not  write  about,  in  an  introduction  to  popular  Romaic 
songs?  Clearly  his  notions  might,  with  equal  ease,  be  brought  into 
an  essay  on  the  Coming  of  the  Coqcigrues — in  fact,  we  venture  to 
think  that  they  would  be  more  appropriate  there. 

However,  here  and  there  Mr.  Glennie  does  make  some  remarks 
on  the  matter  in  hand.  The  most  to  the  point  are  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  survival  of  Paganism  in  Greek  Vol/cslieder.  This  is* 
a  common  feature  of  all  popular  poetry.  However  siucerely  the 
easants  may  have  believed  when  at  church  or  on  their  death- 
eds  in  a  Christian  view  of  the  future  life,  in  their  poetry  they 
sing  of  a  pre-Christian  Ilades.  This  is  notable  even  in  the  Scotch 
ballads,  where  the  Fairy  Queen  introduces  True  Thomas  to  the 
Ilades  of  all  the  unconverted  world,  the  mysterious  and  in  some 
respects  terrible  home  of  the  “  strengthless  heads  of  the  dead.” 
The  Ilades  of  Greek  popular  poetry  is  not  very  unlike  the  Ilades 
of  the  Finns  or  the  Melanesians;  and  Chares,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  very  genius  and  angel  of  Death.  Mr.  Gleuuie  would  connect 
Charos  with  the  Egyptian  Ilorus,  and  quotes  the  antiquated  au¬ 
thority  of  Wilkinson.  He  thinks  that  Charon  did  not  probably 
“take  his  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks”  till  Greece 
and  Egypt  became  familiar  with  each  other  in  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus.  Charon  is  certainly  not  an  Homeric  personage, 
but  we  cannot  accept  without  further  evidence  the  hypothesis 
[  that  his  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Ilorus.  lie  has 
all  the  air  of  a  figure  in  the  popular  mythology,  a  figure 
which  only  late  won  his  way  into  the  epic  mythology  of 
literature.  The  ferryman,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  found  in 
all  myths  of  the  place  of  the  dead,  where  the  place  of  the 
dead  is  conceived  of  as  surrounded  by  a  river.  It  is  as  a 
I  ferryman  that  we  first  meet  Charon,  in  the  passage  from  the 
Mi/igas  quoted  by  Pausanias,  and  in  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
Delphic  Lesche  (Paus.  x.  28).  In  the  songs  of  modern  Greece, 
on  the  other  band,  Charos  takes  rather  the  rule  of  Ilermes 
(Odyssey,  xxiv.),  as  the  collector  and  shepherd  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  The  question,  of  course,  may  ho  argued  either 
wny.  Diodorus,  who  is  quoted  by  Wilkinson,  held  the  old 
theory  that  when  a  Greek  and  an  Egyptian  rile  or  belief  corre¬ 
sponded,  the  Egyptian  rite  or  belief  had  been  introduced  to 
Greece  by  Orpheus  or  Melampus.  We,  who  know  that  the  mys¬ 
teries  and  myths  of  all  the  world  are  all  in  one  tale,  are  less  in¬ 
clined  to  explnin  coincidences  by  borrowing  or  transmission. 
Ilorus  was  certainly,  it  appears,  the  steersman  of  the  bar  is,  or 
sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  and  so  far  resembled  the  ferryman  of  the 
Stygian  ferry  more  than  the  Charos  of  modern  superstition. 

Thu  real  interest  of  the  survival  of  paganism  in  Greece  dues 
not  appeal  to  us  ns  it  does  to  Mr.  Glennie.  He  appears  rather  to 
revel  in  the  opinion  that  Christianity  was  not  so  successful  utter 
all,  that  Pan  never  really  died,  uud  thut  Priapus  is  still  to  the 
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fore ;  as  Mr.  Calverley  paraphrases  Theocritus,  “  there  is  life  in  the 
veteran  yet.:’  But  to  us  the  survival  seems  interesting  because 
the  gods  of  Paganism  that  still  exist  are  the  small  and  popular 
deities,  “  the  lesser  people  of  the  skies,”  Nereids,  Lamise,  Charos, 
not  Zeus,  and  Apollo  q,nd  Athene  and  Aphrodite.  Hence  it 
appears  that  if  Christianity  has  not  quite  converted  the  country 
people,  the  higher  Paganism  never  really  reached  them  at  all. 
AVhile  the  kings  and  minstrels  of  the  Homeric  age  were  listening 
to  epics  where  Zeus  and  Hera  took  part,  while  priests  were 
sacrificing  to  Athene  and  philosophers  were  disputing  about 
Cronus,  the  peasants  went  the  old  round  of  rural  sacrifices  to 
ghosts,  of  tales  about  the  Nereids  or  fairies,  of  dread  of  Vampires, 
and  so  forth. 

When  Christianity  closed  the  temples  of  the  high  gods,  a  few 
of  them  concealed  themselves,  not,  as  in  Egypt,  under  the  form 
of  animals,  but  in  the  shape  of  saints.  The  truly  popular  cha¬ 
racters,  however — Nereids,  Lamiae,  and  the  rest — remain  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  will  only  be  destroyed  by  education,  school  boards, 
and  school  inspectors.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Glennie  points  out 
with  truth,  the  animistic  attitude  of  mind  (as  we  may  call  it 
“for short”)  also  endures, and  in  the  ballads  all  things  are  equally 
conceived  of  as  animated  and  personal.  The  Molpai  of  modern 
Greece,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  only  the  fateful  fairies  (Egyptian 
Hathors)  who  appear  at  the  birth  of  children  (as  of  Meleager)  in 
nursery  tales.  We  do  not  recognize  in  them  the  more  sublime  and 
abstract  idea  of  Fate. 

We  have  been  too  long  detained  by  Mr.  Glennie’s  vast  and 
wandering  introduction,  wherein  are  observations  on  “  the  Non- 
Aryan  character  of  the  notion  of  an  External  Interfering  God.” 
Oh,  Aryans,  what  odd  things  are  said  in  your  interest !  Miss  Garnett 
divides  her  translations  into  “  Mythological,”  “  Atl'ectional  ” 
(funny  word,  “  Affectional  and  Historical  Folk-songs.  In  the 
first  lot  we  have  the  tale  of  Hautseri  and  the  Sun’s  daughter, 
which  has  a  point  in  common  with  the  unfinished  second  Idyl  of 
Bion,  and  a  conclusion  like  the  Scotch  formula  : — 

Out  of  the  t'nne  there  grew  a  bush, 

And  out  of  the  other  a  briar. 

The  mermaid,  or  siren,  also  appears,  and  the  fairy  called  a  Lamia. 
The  Lamia  is  merely  one  of  the  amorous  ghostly  women  fatal  to 
mortal  wooers  whom  we  meet  as  well  in  New  Caledonia  as  in 
Greece.  Or,  in  “  the  Stoicheion  and  Yanni,”  the  Stoicheion  is  a 
fabulous  monster,  the  Zulu  Ingogo,  which  swallows  people  and 
disgorges  them  alive,  like  Cronus.  The  Drakos  and  the  Drakissa, 
his  wife,  are  also  very  greedy  ogres.  The  enchanted  deer  is  a 
Christian  kind  of  prodigy,  for  (how  Mr.  Glennie  must  regret  it !) 
this  form  of  belief  has  affected  even  the  ballads  of  modern  Greece. 
A  pretty  little  song,  from  Passow’s  collection,  recalls  the  old 
Rhodian  song  of  the  swallow  : — 

%  xeKiSovt  epxtTcii 

StiXaaaav  dire  pane. 

‘The  translation  is  not  very  happy  in  style.  The  song  of  the  apple- 
tree  has  the  sweetness  of  the  old  French  chanson,  which  we  may 
try  to  versify : — 

Oh,  fair  apple-tree  ! 

Oh,  fair  apple-tree ! 

As  heavy  and  sweet  as  the  blossoms  on  thee, 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  love. 

It  wantetli  but  a  little  wind 
To  make  the  blossoms  fall ; 

It  wanteth  but  a  young  lover 
To  win  me,  heart  and  all. 

There  follows  a  section  of  songs  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  them,  on  St.  John  bearing  to  the  Virgin  the  tidings  of  the 
Crucifixion,  is  of  touching  merit  (p.  ioi).  St.  George’s  battle  with 
the  Dragon  is  also  recorded.  Then  we  reach  the  songs  of  Charos, 
examples  of  which  have  often  been  translated.  In  one  A i 
Molpai  tcov  Moipcov  have  a  nobler  aspect  than  in  the  fairy  tales. 
“Charos  and  the  Souls”  (p.  113),  already  familiar  to  many 
readers,  is  a  fine  example  of  popular  imagination ;  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  Western  Volkslieder.  Elsewhere  a  Shepherd 
throws  a  fall  with  Charos,  as  Daphnis  threw  a  fall  with  Love. 
Examples  of  dirges  are  also  given.  The  “  Affectional  ”  songs  have 
the  peculiar  exotic  perfume  of  the  Levant,  and  a  flowery  senti¬ 
ment  unknown  in  the  Volkslieder  of  Scotland  or  France.  As  a 
rule,  the  versions  are  given  in  the  native  measure,  like  “  A  captain 
bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters.”  Others  are 
rhymed.  There  are  bridal  songs,  lullabies,  Klephtic  or  freebooting 
songs,  and  historical  ballads.  Miss  Garnett  has  given  a  full  and 
typical  set  of  selections,  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of  popular 
ballads.  She  cannot  be  congratulated  on  the  quantity  of  irrele¬ 
vant  matter  introduced  by  her  editor ;  but  the  choice  of  pieces, 
which  he  directed,  is  deserving  of  praise.  A  really  useful  essay 
on  the  distribution  of  Volkslieder  in  Europe  has  still  to  be  written ; 
we  may  perhaps  receive  one  some  day  from  Professor  Child  of 
Harvard,  whose  beautiful  ballad  collection  is  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  the  bibliography  appended  to  this 
volume,  how  little  England  has  done  for  the  study  of  modern 
Greece.  Mr.  Bent's  Life  in  the  Cyclades  helps  to  do  away  with 
this  reproach. 


RECENT  VERSE  AND  TRANSLATIONS* 

THERE  is  much  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  latest  study  in  mediaeval 
song  that  makes  it  a  fitting  prelude  to  his  brilliant  work  on 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  It  has  the  stimulating  quality,  the  grace 
and  distinction,  and  the  rich  suggestiveness  of  the  earlier  work. 
The  twelfth-century  Latin  verse  of  which  Mr.  Symonds  treats  in 
Wine,  Women,  and  Song  is  curiously  detached  from  the  Re¬ 
naissance  itself,  yet  singularly  prophetic  of  certain  of  its  cha¬ 
racteristics.  The  audacity  and  license  of  these  students’  songs 
justify  the  title  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  book,  though  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  title  may  allure  readers  who  will  be  indifferent 
to  the  translator’s  purely  critical  inquiry.  Moreover,  the  transla¬ 
tions  are  not  entirely  erotic  or  anacreontic,  for  many,  and  these 
the  most  felicitous,  are  poems  of  exquisite  beauty  and  fancy, 
full  of  that  May-celebration  and  ecstatic  joy  in  the  coming  of 
spring  which  in  Chaucer  have  so  much  of  the  character  and  cere¬ 
monial  of  a  religious  rite.  The  translator  has,  however,  provided 
abundance  of  cakes  and  ale,  and  ordained  that  “  ginger  shall  be 
hot  in  the  month  too.”  In  his  spirited  and  pungent  rendering  of 
“  The  Confession  of  Golias,”  there  is  at  least  one  striking  instance 
of  the  transcendent  force  and  directness  of  our  mother-tongue; 
even  so  accomplished  a  Latinist  as  Mr.  Symonds  must  feel  that 
his  version  has  a  naked  and  unashamed  vigour  that  surpasses  the 
original,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  fair  fidelity. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  little  discrepancy  between  the  nature  of  the 
book  and  its  popular  and  familiar  title,  and  the  Philistine  who 
unwittingly  is  led  to  study  Goliardic  poetry  must,  perhaps,  be 
offended,  lured  like  a  moth  to  the  mediaeval  lantern. 

The  translator's  ideal  is  that  of  the  scholar  and  poet ;  he  has 
aimed  not  only  at  literal  accuracy  of  form  and  language,  but  also 
at  the  rare  and  excellent  transmutation  by  which  English  poetry 
is  enriched.  Between  a  dry  verbal  exactitude  and  a  free  use  of 
paraphrase  lies  the  more  excellent  way  which  Mr.  Symonds  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivates.  In  some  examples  the  metrical  forms  are 
admirably  reproduced  ;  in  others  the  metre  is  re-moulded ;  and  in 
some  the  translator  realizes  his  lofty  aim  and  produces  “  a  new 
song.”  Of  these  la9t  are  the  fervid  address  “  To  Lydia,”  the 
passionate  and  luxuriant  “  Flora,”  so  strongly  suggestive  of  Lodge 
and  the  pre-Shakspearian  lyrists,  and  the  beautiful  “  Descant  upon 
Sleep  and  Love.”  Such  poems,  however,  are  more  allied  in  style 
and  sentiment  to  the  Italian  poetry  that  inspired  our  earliest 
sonnet-writers ;  they  anticipate  that  fruitful  age  more  than  they 
reflect  the  true  Goliardic  spirit.  This  characteristic  is  rendered 
more  striking  in  the  translations,  because  Mr.  Symonds  delibe¬ 
rately  strives  to  give  them  Elizabethan  expression  and  form.  In 
the  more  typical  songs  the  translation  is  both  closer  and  terser, 
while  the  rhyming — frequently  composed  of  Latiuisms  suggested 
by  the  original — is  bold  and  dexterous.  “  The  Confession  of 
Golias  ”  contains  some  happy  touches,  none  finer  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  stanza,  which  Leigh  Hunt  might  have  been  pleased  to  own : — 

Never  to  my  spirit  yet 
Flew  poetic  vision 
Until  first  my  belly  had 
Plentiful  provision ; 

Let.  but  Bacchus  in  the  brain 
Take  a  strong  position, 

Then  comes  Phoebus  flowing  in 
With  a  line  precision. 

“  The  Dispute  of  Flora  and  Phyllis  ”  is  another  admirable  version, 
a  descriptive  poem  remarkable  for  its  sumptuous  and  elaborate 
art  and  voluptuous  atmosphere — a  picture  of  Paradise  in  which 
fruits  and  flowers,  music  and  odours,  every  sight  and  sound  of  the 
glad  young  world,  praise  Love’s  power  with  many  voices  and 
equalcon viction  and  ardour.  Journeying  thither,  the  two  girls 
dispute  on  the  merits  of  their  lovers,  their  quarrel  being  prettily 
told,  particularly  in  the  quaint  jingle  of  one  stanza  : — 

'Towards  Love’s  Paradise  they  fare, 

Such,  I  ween,  their  will  is  ; 

While  the  strife  between  the  pair 
Turns  their  cheeks  to  lilies  ; 

Phyllis  Flora  flouts,  and  fair 
Flora  flouteth  Phyllis ; 

Flora's  hand  a  hawk  doth  bear. 

And  a  goshawk  Phyllis. 

Mr.  Svmonds's  ingenious  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  these 
poems  and  the  identity  of  Golias  lightens  but  little  the  cloud  of 
obscurity  that  envelops  them.  The  mysterious  Golias,  the  arch¬ 
poet  and  revered  pontiff  of  the  Ordo  vagorum,  is  likely  to  remain  a 
mere  nominis  umbra.  The  difficulty  of  authorship  is  increased,  as 
Mr.  Symonds  points  out,  by  the  fact  that  five  of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted*  in  England  to  Walter  Mapes  are  credited  to  Walter  of 

*  Wine,  Women,  and  Song :  Medioeeal  Latin  Students’  Soups.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  Verse.  With  an  Essay.  By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

Prometheus  the  Firegiver.  By  Robert  Bridges.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 
The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  &c.  London:  Trubner 
&  Co.  1885. 

A  Dream  of  the  Adirondachs.  By  Helen  Hinsdale  Rich.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Ohl  Spoohses’  Pass ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Isabella  \  alancy  Crawford. 
Toronto  :  Baiu  &  Son. 

Boys  Together  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Margaret  Scott  Taylor.  London  : 
Regan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Poems.  By  the  late  Thomas  George  Y'oungman.  London  :  Regan  Paul, 
j  Trench,  &  Co. 
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Lille  in  French  MSS.  It  is  curious  that  poems  once  so  widely 
circulated  should  now  he  the  subject  of  so  much  able  criticism  and 
fruitless  investigation.  It  might  be  suggested  in  favour  of  Walter 
of  Lille’s  claim  that  the  reference  in  Giraldus  to  the  “  impru¬ 
dence  ”  of  his  anti-clerical  satires  (p.  21)  may  he  connected  with 
that  poet’s  “ejection  from  his  place  in  the  Church”  (p.  179) ; 
though  this,  of  course,  does  not  dispose  of  Mr.  Symonds's  objec¬ 
tions  to  his  claims  to  Goliardic  honours. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  in  previous  volumes  made  clear  his  title  and 
place  among  poets,  and  his  latest  poem,  Prometheus  the  Firegiver, 
must  add  to  his  reputation.  Considering  the  fascination  exercised 
on  such  poets  as  Shelley  and  Hartley  Coleridge  by  the  most 
poetical  character  in  Greek  drama,  there  is  something  remarkable 
in  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  conception  cf  Mr.  Bridges. 
His  Prometheus  has  a  distinction  scarcely  less  poetic  and  indi¬ 
vidual  than  the  ideal  sublimity  of  Shelley’s  creation  or  the  more 
purely  mythical  character  of  Hartley  Coleridge.  As  Prometheus, 
in  Mr.  Bridges's  poem,  is  not  presented  in  the  more  tremendous 
situations  of  the  drama— as  the  victim  of  tyranny,  the  divine 
sufferer  for  humanity — it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  poet's 
powers  that  the  divinity  and  spirit  of  the  Titan  are  manifested 
with  force  and  subtlety.  In  some  respects  the  treatment  of  the 
fable  by  Mr.  Bridges  is  more  in  accord  with  the  ancient  drama 
than  Shelley's  or  Coleridge's.  His  poetry  is  not  imperilled  by 
a  too-passionate  feeling  for  the  moral  interest  of  the  myth,  the 
rock  which  nearly  wrecked  Shelley,  fortunately  piloted  by  his 
incomparable  poetic  instinct.  Unity,  brevity,  and  propriety  cha¬ 
racterize  Prometheus  the  Firegiver.  The  swift  and  brief  story 
passes  in  Argos,  before  the  palace  of  Inachus.  Besides  Pro¬ 
metheus  and  the  Chorus,  the  only  other  persons  are  Argeia,  a 
servant  who  tends  the  sacrificial  pile;  and  Io,  who  is  mute,  and 
only  introduced  to  give  pathetic  interest  to  Prometheus’s  final 
prophecy  of  her  lamentable  wanderings.  In  an  opening  speech, 
which  is  in  truth  the  prologue  to  the  drama,  though  retrospective, 
Prometheus  reveals  his  purpose  to  aim  one  last  blow  at  Zeus  by 
the  gift  of  fire  to  man.  Here  the  poet’s  conception  of  Prometheus 
is  at  once  indicated.  He  is  capable  of  hatred,  he  desires  to  rule 
on  earth  rather  than  to  remain  among  the  gods,  he  recalls  the 
strife  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  and  how  Zeus  accepted 
his  wise  counsel,  and  now  bitterly  recalls  the  ingratitude  of  the 
tyrant;  how 

waxing  confident 
And  wanton,  as  a  youth  first  tasting  power, 
lie  wrecked  the  timeless  monuments  of  heaven, 

The  witness  of  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 

And  making  all  about  him  new,  beyond 
Determined  to  destroy  the  race  of  men, 

And  that  create  afresh,  or  else  have  none. 

Lastly,  just  ns  Inachus  is  suspecting  him  he  has  entertained  un¬ 
awares,  and  before  he  departs,  ho  once  more  is  “  moved  to  hate 
and  fiercest  anger  ”  against  the  tyrant.  This  mood  of  righteous 
indignation,  which  Shelley  disdained  to  express,  no  where  else 
appears,  and  does  not  in  the  least  mar  the  serene  and  exalted  pro¬ 
phecies  of  man's  destiny  with  which  Prometheus  darkly  com¬ 
forts  Inachus.  Mr.  Bridges’s  poem  abounds  in  beauties,  so  that 
selection  is  a  hard  matter.  We  may  point  out  the  noble  address 
to  Inachus  (pp.  21-23) ;  the  dread  catalogue  of  the  sullerings  of 
those  who  had  ofi'ended  the  jealous  gods  (p.  42),  related  with 
admirable  art  and  vivid  imagery;  the  chorus,  “O  miserable  man” 
(p.  52),  the  imaginative  description  of  the  dominion  and  strife 
of  Air,  Water,  and  Fire,  and  the  Wanderings  of  Io,  whom 
Prometheus  prefigures  passing  o'er  land  and  sea  into  Scythia  even 
to  the  melancholy  scene  of  his  own  agony : — 

There  as  thou  toilcst  o'er  the  treacherous  snows, 

A  sound  then  thou  shnlt  hear. shall  stop  thy  breath, 

And  prick  thy  trembling  ears  ;  a  far-off  crv. 

Whose  throat  seems  the  white  mountain  and  its  passion 
The  woe  of  earth. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Fdwin  Arnold’s  suave  and  melodious  verse 
will  welcome  the  illustrated  idition  de  luxe  of  The  Light,  of  Asia, 
which  is  handsome  in  paper  and  print,  and  of  convenient  bulk. 
The  engravings  nre  after  ancient  monuments  from  the  Lahore  and 
Mad  ras  museums,  the  Amravati  Tope,  the  Gandhara  sculptures, 
and  from  Mr.  Fergusson’s  works,  and  other  sources.  They  are  well 
executed,  and  though  not  explicitly  illustrative  of  the  text,  will  be 
found  by  the  English  reader  really  elucidative  and  of  high  interest. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Gandhara  sculptures,  which  aro 
singularly  bold  and  moving  ns  Oriental  art;  indeed,  these  Punjab 
monuments  have  a  peculiar  and  graphic  naturalism  that  contrasts 
Btrangely  with  the  inert  nullity  of  much  Hindoo  sculpture. 

From  the  preface  to  A  Dretim  of  the  Adirondack*  we  learn  that 
the  author,  Mrs.  Rich,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  American 
periodicals,  and  a  lecturer  on  several  burning  questions.  Her 
poems  show  some  facility  in  versifying,  a  light  and  active  fancy 
within  a  slight  rango  of  expression,  and  litllo  that  elevates  them 
above  the  average  magazine  verse.  Her  most  striking  poem, 
“  Justice  in  Leadville,”  is  an  episode  of  lynch-law  that  is  eflec- 
tively  and  dramatically  told.  She  shoots  the  murderer  in  a  court 
of  justice,  just  as  a  ruffianly  jury  acquit  him,  and  about  the  head 
of  her  “  laughing  baby  ”  the  smoke  “  made  n  little  halo.”  It 
was  what  some  of  our  newspapers  would  call  “  A  Woman’s 
Vengeance.” 

More  humour,  vivacity,  and  range  of  power  aro  to  ho  found  in 
Miss  Crawford’s  poems  than  in  most  recent  American  verse. 
“  Old  Spense  ”  is  an  excellent  example  of  racy  untrained  humour ; 
bo  also  are  “  The  Deacon  and  his  Daughter,”  and  "  Farmer 


Stehhin's  Opinions,”  though  these  and  others  are  a  little  too. 
suggestive  in  style  of  the  Biglow  Papers.  “  Old  Spookses’  Pass  ” 
is  a  graphic  and  exciting  recital  of  a  stampede  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
in  a  terrible  thunderstorm  by  night,  in  which  the  narrator  tells,  in 
his  stirring  and  vigorous  vernacular,  how  his  herd  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  mysterious  apparition  who,  with  lasso  and  whip, 
turned  the  leader  of  the  maddened  beasts  ju9t  as  they  were  making 
I  for  a  precipice.  The  remaining  poems  are  of  a  more  conventional 
cast,  and  a  love  story,  called  “  Malcolm's  Katie,”  and  the  longest 
poem  in  the  collection,  is  marred  by  much  extravagant  incident. 

Bogs  Together  is  a  simple  and  not  unafiecting  lyrical  ballad ; 
not  much  can  be  said  of  its  companion  poems,  save  that  they  are 
sweet  and  pensive,  and  seldom  ambitious.  The  shorter  pieces  are 
much  more  pleasing  than  such  poems  as  “  Eva  ”  and  “  Woman’s 
Love,”  where  we  meet  with  a  frequent  use  of  trite  conventional 
poetic  phrases  which  are  fully  as  fatal  as  indulgence  in  the 
prosaic. 

The  Poems  of  the  late  Mr.  Youngman  have  a  pleasing  diversity. 
They  range  from  imitations  of  the  inimitable  Ingoldsby  to  the 
musings  of  a  member  of  a  Mechanics’  Institute  and  an  “  Artisan's 
Soliloquy  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition.”  In  the  “  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Reading  ”  the  enlightened  artisan  scan3  the  bookshelves 
and  relieves  his  burdened  soul : — 

What  calm  delight,  when  from  dull  toil  released, 

To  pass  the  hours  with  Nature’s  great  high-priest, 

The  reasoning  Wordsworth  ;  or  with  rapture  pore 
O’er  the  rich  flowing  melody  of  Moore  ; 

Great  Bryon’s  genius  and  the  “  Bard  of  Night,” 

The  truthful  Grabbe  and  much-lamented  White, 

The  gentle  Shepherd’s  simple  tenderness, 

Sweet  Ilemans’  music,  and  the  fair  “  Princess” 

Of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

And  so  forth,  with  the  Historians  and  Philosophers  ;  all  of 
which  is  contrary  to  our  own  experience  of  the  literary  tastes  of 
the  British  workman. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT.* 

THESE  “  Leaves  ”  tell  us  comparatively  little  of  the  author's 
achievements  as  a  Special  Correspondent  and  a  great  deal 
about.  Bohemian  life  in  Paris.  In  a  house  iu  the  now  demolished 
Rue  Lacepede,  whose  landlady  one  day  inadvertently  refused  a 
room  to  Beranger,  Mr.  O’Shea  seems  to  have  led  a  jolly,  reckless, 
impecunious  life,  with  companions  as  rollicking  and  pleasure- 
loving  as  himself.  He  was  by  way  of  studying  medicine ;  but 
“  his  visits  were  more  frequent  to  those  halls  of  young  delight 
known  as  the  Closerie  des  Lilas  than  to  the  wards  of  the  Pity 
}  Hospital.”  He  never  took  a  diploma  ;  and  “  at  this  moment,”  he 
i  says,  “  I  am  not  qualified  to  dissect  even  a  Norway  rat.”  His 
favourite  associates  seem  to  have  been  Nick  Walsh,  ail  Irish  artist 
of  dim  celebrity  ;  Captain  Bingham,  author  of  The  Marriages  of 
the  Bonapartes ;  and  the  famous  “Mitchel  of  Belfast,”  whose  style 
our  author  considers  “as  strong  and  lucid  as  that  of  Swift  or 
Bolingbroke,”  and  who  presented  him  with  the  remains  of  a  bottle 
of  braudy  on  the  eve  of  his  second  voyage  to  America.  Nothing 
is  said  by  his  admiring  friend  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  illustrious  exile  broke  his  parole  in  1853  and  escaped  from 
English  custody  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  U’Shea  seems  to  have 
known,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  met,  in  their  “  sallet  days,” 
and  before  their  names  became  famous,  Gambetta  and  Rochefort. 
The  former  used  to  “  shake  the  chandeliers  of  the  Cafe  Procope 
with  his  vibrating  periods.”  The  latter  was  so  poor  that  he 
and  a  friend  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  dominoes  for  the 
odd  pieces  of  sugar  furnished  with  their  cups  of  black  coffee. 
Most  of  our  author’s  friends,  whatever  their  nationality,  had 
as  rooted  an  objection  to  kings  and  priests  as  to  the  laws 
which  enforced  the  payment  of  debts.  One  of  them,  a  medical 
student,  named  Raoul  Rigault,  met  one  day  on  the  Boulevards 
a  man  clad  in  a  soutane  and  wearing  a  clerical  hat.  “  Calotin,” 
called  out  the  fervid  young  Republican.  Unluckily  for  the 
Frenchman,  the  seminarist,  a  Munster  man,  had  not  yet  received 
the  tonsure.  He  tucked  up  his  cassock,  and  gave  his  insulter  such 
a  drubbing  as  taught  him  to  refrain  from  insulting  ecclesiastics,  at 
any  rate  to  their  faces,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mr.  John  Mitchel 
had  recommended  a  Mr.  Wood,  an  American  editor,  to  employ 
Mr.  O’Shea  to  write  letters  from  Paris  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  a 
week.  Our  author  now  thought  himself  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
and  fortune,  especially  when  the  editor  assured  his  readers  that 
his  Paris  Correspondent  was  “  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  level¬ 
headed  ol  writers.”  But  if  the  Special  Correspondent  coveted 
praise,  lie  had  a  still  more  ardent  longing  for  pudding,  and  when 
month  after  month  passed  without  the  urrival  of  a  cheque  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  ho  wrote  a  flippant  nnd  vulgar  letter  to 
the  “  man  Wood,”  which  he  has  the  glaring  bad  tasto  to 
publish  in  these  volumes,  nnd  which  hail  for  result  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  long-deferred  debt.  The  Special  Correspondent 
is  very  severe  upon  editors  generally,  whom  lie  calls  “  petty 
fellows”  who  would  “amend  the  style  of  Thackeray,  Macaulay, 
or  C'arlylo  with  a  light  heart,  as  Joe  Smith  rectified  the  Bible.” 
The  editor,  lie  says,  sits  in  a  “  snuffy  snail-shell,”  and  wears  a 
“  grin  of  pitiful  satisfaction  ns  he  mauls  the  productions  of  those 
whose  abilities  ho  envies.”  And  yet  he  speaks  gratefully  of  Mr. 
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©’Donovan  for  toning  into  quiet  English  the .  “  hasty,  excited 
sentences  ”  of  his  letters  to  the  Standard  during  the  siege  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  O’Shea’s  account  of  his  love  affair  with  “a  willowy 
brunette,  not  highly  educated  or  accomplished,  but  the  makings 
•of  an  excellent  housewife,”  is  apparently  intended  to  be  witty  and 
facetious ;  it  is  inordinately  vulgar  and  very  foolish.  No  French 
soldier,  and  no  professional  impostor  personifying  a  French  soldier, 
would  have  said  that  he  had  received  a  marquisate  from  the  great 
Emperor.  Napoleon,  as  we  all  know,  created  dukes  and  counts 
and  barons  by  the  score;  but  he  never  made  his  generals  or 
favourites  either  marquises  or  viscounts — a  fact  which  makes 
those  titles  especially  dear  to  French  royalists. 

Professor  Mortimer  was  our  author’s  friend  and  countryman. 
He  had  what  Mr.  O’Shea  ungraciously  calls  the  “  parrot  faculty  ” 
of  speaking  thirteen  languages,  and  made  them  all  melodious 
with  an  irrepressible  Cork  brogue.  “  He  hated  kings,  did  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mortimer,”  says  our  autobiographer ;  “  he  had  been  ship- 
carpenter  and  a  hotel  tout,  champion  vaulter  in  an  Austrian 
circus,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  a  Hamburg  college ;  he  had 
made  the  tour  of  France  as  secretary  to  Murphy,  the  Irish  giant ; 
the  tour  of  Germany  as  lecturer  on  William  Shakspeare  ;  he  had 
been  the  proprietor  of  a  company  of  ballet  dancers,  the  boon  com- 
anion  of  Sir  William  Don,  and  tutor  to  Charles  Lever’s  children.” 
t  would  appear,  indeed,  from  these  pages  that  many .  of  Mr. 
O’Shea's  friends  had  seen  even  more  varied  experiences  of  life  than 
himself. 

Mr.  Bierce,  another  friend  of  our  author,  deserves  mention  as 
the  inventor  of  the  peculiar  style  of  American  humour  of  which 
we  are  presented  with  a  sample: — “Little  Johnny  Hopkins,  of 
Sycamore  Street,  found  a  petroleum  can  in  the  back  yard.  He 
thought  he  would  have  a  game  with  it.  The  coffin  was  lined 
with  white  satin.” 

Mr.  O’Shea’s  greatest  feats  as  a  “  Special  ”  seem  to  have  been 
his  account  of  the  Ober-  Ammergau  Passion  Play,  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Standard ;  a  pre-Raphaelite  description  ot  the  flogging  of 
some  garotters  in  Newgate;  a  report  of  the  trial  of  M.  Pierre 
Bonaparte  for  shooting  Victor  Noir ;  and  his  despatches  from 
besieged  Paris.  His  description  of  the  Passion  Play  is  clever,  and 
occasionally  almost  eloquent.  He  mentions  one  very  curious  fact 
in  connexion  with  this  performance — namely,  that,  after  the 
descent  from  the  Cross,  “  the  Jews  in  the  auditorium,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  left  the  theatre  lest  they  should  give  even  the 
tacit  sanction  of  their  presence  to  the  Resurrection,  which  was 
next  analogically  typified.” 

Our  author  met  Mr.  Labouchere  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
and  he  pays  him  a  very  pretty  compliment.  “  I  wish,”  he  says, 
“  that  Labouchere  had  not  been  there  ;  he  took  the  wind  out 
of  all  our  sails.”  In  another  place  he  observes,  with  frank 
modesty,  “  I  never  was  much  of  a  success.  A  Special  Correspon¬ 
dent  should  make  a  splutter  that  men  will  notice  and  drawing¬ 
rooms  chatter  about.  He  should  be  slightly  a  showman.  My 
insight  into  the  tricks  of  the  trade  came  too  late.”  Mr.  O  Shea, 
in  spite  of  his  nationality,  commonly  takes  a  very  practical  view 
of  things.  He  thinks  that  the  measure  of  the  wrong  done  to 
Pierre  Bonaparte  by  the  blow  which  Victor  Noir  dealt  him 
should  be  gauged  by  the  comparative  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
buffet.  “  It  cannot  have  been  a  severe  blow,’  he  says;  and  he 
expresses  an  opinion  that  only  princes  and  Corsicans  would  con¬ 
sider  a  blow  which  did  not  “  hurt  much  ”  to  be  a  very  deadly 
insult. 

Talking  of  the  over-familiarity  of  the  bullies  and  prize-fighters 
with  whom  the  writer  felt  called  upon  to  associate  in  London,  he 
Temarks  “  my  advice  to  sensible  gentlemen  is  to  hold  aloof  lrorn 
low  society  if  they  would  save  themselves  from  mortification. 
Better  counsel  to  “  sensible  gentlemen  ”  could  hardly  be  given. 
No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  Mr.  O’Shea,  or  admires  more 
heartily,  the  better  things  which  others  besides  Ovid  sometimes 
neglect  to  follow.  Mr.  O’Shea  has  certainly  no  overweening  affec¬ 
tion  or  exaggerated  respect  for  crowned  heads,  but  he  speaks  with 
manly  wrath  and  righteous  indignation  of  the  coarse  obscenity  and 
cowardly  scurrility  with  which  the  Parisians  lampooned  and 
caricatured  the  fallen  Emperor  and  Empress,  whom  they  had  so 
long  spattered  with  fulsome  adulation,  and  to  whom  they  owed  so 
many  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 


FOUR  ONE-YOLUMED  NOVELS.* 

IT  may  have  been  the  fate  of  other  people  besides  ourselves  to 
meet  a  fat,  ugly,  and  bilious-looking  man,  who  nevertheless 
turned  out,  on  further  acquaintance,  to  be  tolerably  entertaining, 
although  something  of  a  chatterbox,  and  not,  as  the  slang  saying 
puts  it,  “  quite  quite.”  We  were  reminded  of  such  a  person  by 
The  Golden  Milestone.  It  is  a  fat,  ugly,  and  bilious-looking  book  ; 
yet  it  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  tolerably  entertaining, 
although  full  of  “  talkee  talkee  ”  that  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  to  great  advantage,  and  not  quite  to  our  taste  in  some  other 
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respects.  It  is  only  a  one-volumed  book,  yet  it  contains  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pages  of  small  print,  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  three  if  not  a  four-volumed  novel  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  pattern.  The  story  begins  with  the  description  of  an 
“  historical  mansion,”  “  a  charmed  region  of  romance  and  high¬ 
bred  repose,”  with  “its  tall  twisted  chimneys,  its  seven  semi- 
octagonal,  mullioned,  and  transomed  bays,  each  terminated  by  a 
pyramidal  gable,  and  its  lofty  portico  with  the  three  orders  super¬ 
imposed.”  This  historical  mansion  belonged  to  a  “  widower  with 
a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,”  and  thirty  thousand  a  year.  But, 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  story,  this  gentleman  is  apprised  of 
the  unwelcome  fact  that  he  has  a  first  cousin,  of  an  elder 
branch,  living  in  Virginia,  but  shortly  coming  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  who  proposes  either  to  accept  a  moderate  allowance  or 
to  claim  the  historical  mansion,  the  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  back  rents.  The  widower  prefers  that  the  Virginian  should 
make  his  claim  before  a  court  of  law,  and  the  court  of  law  allows 
the  claim,  handing  over  to  him  the  thirty  thousand  a  year,  the 
semi-octagonal  bays,  the  pyramidal  gables,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
estate,  as  well  as  back  income  and  costs.  Even  then  the  Virginian 
offers  to  be  content  with  a  small  allowance,  and  personally  begs  the 
widower  and  his  daughter  to  accept  these  terms.  The  widower, 
howrever,  is  too  proud  to  do  so,  and,  changing  his  name,  he  becomes 
an  organist  in  a  distant  country  town.  The  widower’s  grown-up 
son  makes  a  runaway  match  with  a  girl  who  inherits  four  thousand 
a  year ;  but  it  never  appears  that  he  does  anything  to  help  his 
father.  The  excellent  Virginian  makes  it  his  business  to  look  after 
this  grown-up  son,  and  endeavour  to  save  him  from  the  evil 
designs  of  a  wicked  Marquis,  who  leads  him  astray  and  ruins 
him.  In  the  meantime  the  widower  and  his  daughter  have  a  very 
bad  time  of  it  under  their  feigned  name  in  the  country  town, 
where  they  are  suspected,  insulted,  and  neglected.  To  make 
matters  worse,  they  live  at  the  rate  of  more  than  double  their 
income,  and  get  over  head  and  ears  into  debt.  Happily  a  forgery, 
a  shipwreck,  and  a  change  of  Government  put  everything  right 
at  last. 

We  never  remember  reading  so  long  a  novel  with  so  little 
love-making  in  it.  The  self-denying  labours  of  the  Virginian, 
the  machinations  of  the  wicked  JIarquis,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  widower  constitute  the  main  interests  of  the  bulky  volume. 
The  description  of  middle-class  life  in  a  small  country  town  is 
excellent,  but  when  the  author  tries  to  draw  “  le  hig-life"  he 
is  not  so  successful.  Nor  is  be  at  his  best  when  attempting 
to  describe  hunting  scenes.  On  the  way  to  the  meet  the  Marquis 
is  made  to  say,  “  Here  is  a  straight  piece  of  road,  shall  we 
have  a  gallop  ?  ”  It  is  not  wicked  marquises  riding  to  covert, 
but  wicked  counter-skippers  riding  hired  hacks  by  the  hour, 
that  say  things  of  this  kind.  Then  we  read  that  a  lady  “  swept 
on,”  “  undaunted  by  the  highest  wall  or  the  widest  ditch,” 
keeping  “  in  the  same  field  with  the  hounds  all  the  run,”  while 
her  admirer  wisely  preferred  “  a  whole  skin  to  glory.”  Hunt¬ 
ing  men  will  thoroughly  appreciate  this  description  of  hard- 
riding.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  widower  and  his  daughter 
had  over-spent  themselves,  and  a  certain  tradesman,  who  could 
not  get  his  bill  paid,  suggested  the  County  Court  to  the  young 
lady  ;  but,  “  as  a  magistrate's  daughter,  she  had  had  considerable 
experience  of  the  law.”  County  Court  law,  too !  In  spite  of  the 
unnatural  characters,  the  awkwardness  of  the  style,  the  apparent 
ignorance  in  the  author  of  much  of  the  life  about  which  he  writes, 
the  long  dreary  inventory-like  descriptions  of  houses  and  their 
contents,  and  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  whole  volume,  a  judicious 
skipper  may  derive  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  from  The  Golden 
Milestone. 

A  Millionaire's  Cousin  is  a  very  smart-looking  book,  in  a  pink 
and  crimson  cover,  and  about  the  size  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  an 
ordinary  three-volumed  novel.  It  is,  however,  more  in  the  style 
of  a  story  in  a  Christmas  Annual  than  of  a  novel  properly  so  called. 
It  consists  of  long  and  excellent  descriptions  of  Algiers  and  its 
neighbourhood,  to  which  is  added  a  short  notice  of  the  Print  Room 
and  sculpture  galleries  of  the  British  Museum.  The  whole  is  held 
together  by  a  very  slight  story,  which  may  without  offence  be 
called  “a  mere  matter  of  form.”  The  author  is  strongest  in  her 
descriptions  of  flowers  and  foliage,  which  are  really  very  good. 
A  priggish  lady’s  opinions  upon  Moorish  and  French  art  are  given 
with  's°ome  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  considerable  humour. 
The  story,  faint  as  it  is,  is  at  any  rate  inoffensive.  The  author 
would  do  well  in  her  future  literary  efforts  to  keep  a  sharper  eye 
on  her  printer.  “  No,  not  certainly  ”  ;  “  they  tell  her  if  that  she 
marries”;  “He  is  not,  you  know,  strong,”  and  “ justificatino  ” 
have  a  strong  savour  of  uncorrected  proofs. 

We  are  often  told  that  there  are  such  things  as  “  women’s 
books.”  Without  attempting  to  define  this  kind  of  literature,  we 
may  say  that  we  imagine  The  Tenants  of  Beldornie  to  be  a 
woman's  book.  It  is  certainly  not  a  man’s  book,  and  we  feel 
pretty  sure  that  it  is  unsuited  to  either  boys  or  girls ;  so  what  sort 
of  a  book  can  it  be  if  it  is  not  a  woman's  book  P  If  this  work 
should  ever  be  dramatized,  “  Scene,  a  room.  Two  ladies  are  dis¬ 
covered  talking  to  each  other,”  might  serve  for  nearly  every  act. 
Without  doubt,  many  ladies  talk  much  as  the  characters  in  this 
book  talk  ;  so  we  suppose  the  novel  may  be  described  as  “  natural. 
There  is  also  a  freedom  from  vulgarity  which  is  greatly  in  its 
favour.  Then  at  the  beginnings  of  the  chapters  there  are  rather 
loner  quotations  from  the  poems  of  standard  authors,  which  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Nor  is  the  novel  without 
its  striking  feature.  This  is  something,  as  very  many  novels  are  prac¬ 
tically  featureless.  Now  the  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  its 
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dulness.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  unspeakable  dulness,  a  dulness 
that  may  be  felt.  The  only  excitement  in  reading  the  story  is  in 
struggling  to  remember  who  the  people  are.  There  is  no  interest 
to  remind  one  of  the  identity  of  the  various  characters,  and  to 
remember  them  is  a  great  strain  on  the  memory.  Near  the  end  of 
the  book  we  find  ourselves  inquiring  who  Horace  is?  Then  we 
remember,  after  an  effort,  that  Horace  is  the  hero.  With  so  few 
pages  remaining  unread,  we  think  he  will  soon  be  married  and 
done  for;  and  then  we  find  that  we  had  inadvertently  married 
him  some  time  ago.  We  have  just  reflected  that  Alicia  wili  make 
him  an  excellent  wife,  when  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  not  to 
Alicia,  but  to  Madeline,  that  we  wedded  him.  After  all,  is  he  the 
hero?  And  is  there  any  hero  at  all?  We  have  given  much 
serious  thought  to  this  question,  and  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
evidence  on  the  point  is  so  very  conflicting  and  insufficient,  that 
we  cannot  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  decision  respecting  it.  The 
only  time  we  ever  felt  anything  like  a  surprise  with  the  novel  was 
when  we  got  to  the  end  of  it.  There  were,  indeed,  no  more  pages, 
and  on  looking  for  a  second  volume  we  failed  to  find  one.  There, 
too,  was  the  unmistakable  “  The  End.”  We  were  like  a  patient  who, 
on  coming  to  himself,  after  being  chloroformed  during  an  operation, 
asks  when  it  is  going  to  begin.  Yes,  it  was  all  over.  We  had 
got  through  a  romance  without  knowing  it.  At  the  point  at 
which  it  stopped  there  was  no  ostensible  reason  for  ending  it, 
nor,  let  us  add,  have  we  yet  been  able  to  divine  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  begun.  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  any  suggestions 
to  the  author  of  some  sixteen  books,  so  we  will  not  attempt  to 
criticize  her  seventeenth  in  detail.  We  began  by  praising  it,  and 
we  will  end  by  praising  it.  Its  tone  is  unexceptionable.  The 
water  may  not  be  sparkling ;  it  may  be  still  and  gloomy,  but  it 
is  clear  and  pure. 

On  the  title-page  of  Not  Droioned  Mr.  Anthony  Bathe  quotes  a 
sneer,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  at  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Balzac, 
so  we  were  led  to  expect  his  work  to  be  superior  to  theirs.  He 
begins  his  story  by  describing  two  young  ladies  who  were  being 
educated  as  governesses  at  a  boarding-school.  One  of  them,  the 
heroine,  soon  obtained  an  engagement  in  a  family  in  Australia ; 
but  on  her  voyage  thither  she  was  shipwrecked,  and  spent  two 
days  and  nights  on  a  raft,  with  no  companion  but  the  ship’s  second 
mate.  This  interesting  pair  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship, 
and  soon  after  landing  they  were  married.  They  then  went  to 
Southampton,  where  the  heroine  heard  that  a  rich  uncle  had  left  her 
a  considerable  fortune,  chiefly  in  shares  in  a  bank.  The  heroine 
took  the  other  young  governess  as  a  companion ;  a  tutor  was  engaged 
to  teach  the  mate  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  the  whole  party  started 
on  a  yachting  cruise.  It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor  mate  in  sailing  with  this  very  scholastic  party. 
Two  governesses  and  a  tutor  was  rather  a  large  allowance  for  one 
man.  The  tutor  set  up  a  flirtation  with  the  heroine,  and  the 
uncultured  mate,  feeling  thoroughly  “out  of  it”  and  believing 
that  his  wife  could  never  be  happy  with  a  man  of  low  birth 
and  no  education  like  himself,  determined  to  disappear.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  night,  when  everybody  else  on  board  was  asleep,  he 
dropped  himself  overboard,  swam  ashore,  and  went  to  sea  again 
as  a  sailor  in  a  West  Indiaman.  There  was,  of  course,  a  hue- 
and-cry  for  the  missing  pupil;  but  eventually  the  heroine  and  her 
companion  settled  down  at  the  very  comfortable  house  which 
had  been  included  in  the  uncle’s  legacy.  But  before  long  the 
bank  failed,  and  the  two  friends  were  suddenly  reduced  from 
riches  to  poverty.  As  no  tidings  had  come  to  hand  of  the  lost 
husband,  the  tutor  suggested  to  the  heroine  that  she  should  marry 
him  ;  but,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  do  so,  she  considered  it 
more  prudent  to  wait  longer.  In  the  meantime  her  loving  husband 
was  not  wasting  his  time  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  creole.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  when  a  negro 
who  wished  to  marry  the  creole  saved  the  mate  from  committing 
bigamy  by  stabbing  him  as  well  as  his  lady-love.  The  lady  died  ; 
but  the  gentleman  lived  and  went  to  sea  again.  On  his  next 
voyage  he  was  wrecked  a  second  time.  He  and  some  of  his  fellow- 
sailors  “  were  left  to  drift  in  a  boat  over  the  limitless  ocean.  Their 
food  was  soon  exhausted.  The  horrible  resource  of  cannibalism  was 
proposed  ” ;  but  the  mate  had  taken  to  Bible-reading  since  he  had 
got  rid  of  his  creole,  and  he  explained  to  his  friends  that  there 
were  theological  objections  to  n  human  diet.  “  One  by  ono  they 
died,  and  their  comrades  cast  their  bodies  into  the  deep.  As  they 
were  lowered  out  of  the  boat,  William  stood  up  and  said  a 
prayer.”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  mate  was  rescued.  Some 
time  after  landing  in  England  he  went  into  a  church,  where  he 
found  the  tutor  preaching;  for  he,  too,  had  become  pious.  After 
service,  the  two  would-be  bigamists  had  a  pleasant  talk  about 
polygamy  and  other  topics.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  interest  of  which  wo  have  no  wish  to 
spoil.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  our  readers  may 
consider  this  description  of  the  story  of  Not  Drowned  somewhat 
bald.  We  can  only  reply  that  in  giving  it  we  have  imitated  the 
style  of  its  author  ns  closely  ns  possible.  Throughout  the  whole 
book  the  author  writes  as  if  on  his  oath,  and  ns  though  a  barrister 
were  constantly  cautioning  him  to  “  be  careful  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  a  man’s  style  would  obviously  be  far  less  constrained  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  readable  than  those  of  such  inferior  scribblers  as 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Balzac. 

We  have  often  expressed  a  desire  for  one-voluraed  novels,  and 
now  we  have  got  some.  It  would  bo  ungrateful  to  wish  that  they 
were  better  worth  reading ! 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AUTOTYPES.* 

MESSRS.  BRAUN,  of  Paris  and  Dornach,  have  done  some 
admirable  things  in  the  way  of  reproducing  pictures  by 
photography,  but  in  the  present  series  of  autotypes  from  originals 
in  the  National  Gallery  they  have  excelled  themselves.  Besides 
these  the  Prado  photographs  seem  almost  insignificant ;  even  the 
Hermitage  set,  their  immediate  predecessors,  is  surpassed  by 
them  both  in  detail  and  as  a  whole.  Of  course  they  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  There  are  traces  in  some  of  them  that  the  negative  has  been 
retouched,  and  that  not  wisely  nor  well ;  in  others  there  is 
proof  positive  that  Messrs.  Braun  still  hold  the  bad  old  theory 
that  your  high  lights  cannot  be  too  high  nor  your  contrasts  too 
crude.  But,  for  all  that,  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  many  that  to 
have  them  is  the  next  best  thing  to  having  their  originals.  At 
their  worst  they  are  achievements  in  photography  ;  at  their  best 
they  reproduce  as  much  as  the  art  may  compass  of  some  of  the 
greatest  pictures  of  the  world.  Colour  they  cannot  give ;  but 
form  and  design,  the  quality  of  atmosphere  and  the  quality  of  tone, 
the  textures  presented  and  the  painter’s  method  of  presenting 
them — all  these  they  give,  and  in  a  fulness  of  measure  that  is 
nothing  less  than  surprising.  Not  only  do  they  make  excellent 
decoration ;  not  only  are  they  of  capital  interest  to  schools  and 
libraries.  They  are  precious  alike  to  painters  and  to  students  of 
painting.  One  can  study  in  them  the  technical  processes  employed 
in  the  several  works  they  represent,  so  that  they  are  only  less 
uselul  as  a  means  of  education  than  the  originals  themselves. 

In  the  first  and  second  livraisons.  published  in  London  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  which  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Braun,  are  included  some  seventy  numbers.  Fifty 
of  these  are  reproductions  of  pictures  by  painters  of  the  foreign 
schools — French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Italian ;  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-six  are  allotted  to  the  representatives  of  English 
art.  Among  the  latter  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  autotype  of 
a  famous  masterpiece  of  Turner’s,  the  “Fighting  Temeraire.” 
Herein  we  have  as  much  of  the  quality  and  effect  of  the  original 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  in  the  absence  of  positive  colour.  The 
atmosphere  is  Turner's  own  ;  the  treatment  of  the  vivid  hues — of 
scarlet  and  yellow — in  the  sunset  sky  is  nothing  less  than  masterly; 
in  the  black  and  white  of  the  carbon  process  the  picture  is  only 
less  impressive  than  in  its  natural  glory  of  paint.  Another 
achievement  is  the  “Calais  Bier”  ot  the  same  master;  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  higher  in  tone  than  the  original,  but  the  general 
effect  is  remarkably  good  and  suggestive.  The  single  example  of 
Constable,  the  “  Cornfield,”  is,  to  an  expert,  a  trifle  spoiled  by  the 
retouchings  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  trees  to  right  and 
left  of  the  foreground  ;  the  sky,  too,  while  luminous  and  aerial,  is 
scarce  so  full  of  rain  as  might  be  wished.  Still  the  result  is  a 
great  success ;  the  painter’s  touch  has  been  everywhere  reproduced 
save  in  those  parts  we  have  named,  and  in  the  middle  distance  his 
use  of  the  palette-knile  is  plain.  Of  Hogarth  there  are  three 
notable  examples;  the  charming  “  Polly  Feachum  ”  (i  161)  ;  the 
bold  and  vivacious  “  Shrimp  Girl  ” ;  and  an  excellent  “  Family 
Group,”  the  Strodes,  with  Jonathan  Purcell  and  Archbishop  Smith. 
To  be  compared  with  the  first  is  Gainsborough’s  “  Mrs.  Siddons,” 
in  which  the  sparkle  and  entrain  of  the  original  are  admirably 
preserved.  Another  delightful  reproduction  is  that  of  Iloppner's 
“  Lady  Oxford  another,  that  of  Romney’s  “  Parson’s  Daughter.” 
Among  the  Reynoldses,  five  in  number,  the  “  Robinetta,”  the 
“  Age  of  Innocence,”  and  the  “  Heads  of  Angels  ”  are  worthy  of 
special  commendation ;  they  are  not  the  pictures  themselves,  but  they 
are  as  accurate  and  speaking  transcripts  of  the  pictures  into  black 
and  white  as  can  be  imagined.  As  for  the  Landseers — “  War,” 
“  Alexander  and  Diogenes,”  “  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare,”  the  “  Maid 
and  the  Magpie,”  and  so  forth — they  are  in  some  sort  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  pictures,  inasmuch  as  they  present  us  with  a  good 
and  inoffensive  scheme  of  monochrome  in  lieu  of  a  feeble  and 
ineffective  scheme  of  colour,  and  insist  no  more  than  is  necessary 
on  the  imperfections  of  a  slovenly  and  unaccomplished  technical 
method. 

In  the  foreign  section  are  more  masterpieces  of  reproduction  than 
we  have  space  to  name.  Among  the  Praeraphaelites— the  “  cock¬ 
eyed  Primitives,”  as  they  have  been  called— are  Botticelli’s  “  Mars 
and  Venus,”  Filippo  Lippi's  delightful  group  of  saints  (667),  and 
Piero  della  Francesca's  “  Isotta  da  Rimini.”  The  “  Virgin  and 
Child”  of  Leonardo  is  not  a  success ;  nor  is  the  Van  Eyck,  the 
“  Merchant  and  his  Wife.”  In  both  the  illumination  is  false,  and 
the  high  lights  are  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  Raphael’s 
“  St.  Catharine  ’  is  quite  worthily  presented,  and  the  unfinished 
Michelangelo  is  thoroughly  acceptable.  In  the  “Interior”  of 
Pieter  do  Hooch  the  “  snap’’  and  sparkle  of  the  colour  is  lacking; 
but  the  textures  and  surfaces  are  preserved,  and  so  is  much  of  the 
perfect  handling.  Both  the  Titians,  the  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne,” 
and  the  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  are  remarkably  faithful.  Of  the  two 
Claudes,  the  better  and  more  presentable  is  the  noble  “St.  Ursula”; 
it  has  much  of  the  glamour,  the  dignity,  the  variety  of  value  and 
tone,  of  the  picture.  Hobbema's  “  Avenue,”  again,  is  magnificently 
rendered ;  so  is  the  finer  of  the  Ruysdaels,  the  noble  “  Forest 
Scene  ”  ;  nnd  so  is  the  “  Cows  in  a  Meadow  ”  of  Cuvp.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  portraiture  Messrs.  Braun  have  achieved  somu  splendid 
successes.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  wonderful  presentment  of  the 
wonderful  “Leonardo  Loredano”  of  Giovanni  Bellini;  hero  is 
Moroni  s  “  I  ailor,  almost  ns  full  of  dignity  nnd  charm  as  he  is  in 
paint;  here  is  the  “Chapeau  tie  Puille  ”  of  Hub.-n.s  ;  her.'  are  two 

Autotype  Htjjroducliniu  of  Picture*  in  tlic  National  Gallery.  Paris: 
lirauu  ct  Cie.  London  :  The  Autotype  Company. 
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of  Rembrandt’s  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  the  one  at  three-and- 
thirty,  the  other  “  at  an  advanced  age  ”  ;  and  here  is  the  greatest 
of  all  Van  Dycks  (if,  as  some  believe,  it  be  not  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  works  of  Rubens),  the  so-called  “  Gevartius,”  the  portrait 
of  Cornelius  van  der  Geest.  These  of  themselves  were  enough  to 
make  the  publication  memorable  of  the  series  in  which  they  are 
included,  and  they  are  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  twenty  other 
pieces,  of  landscape  and  figure  alike. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  TRANSLATIONS.* 

MR.  D’OOGE'S  edition  of  the  Antigone  is  a  volume  of  the 
College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  by  professors  in 
the  Universities  of  the  United  States,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
college  students  in  America.  According  to  the  prospectus  prefixed 
to  the  present  work,  each  volume  is  to  be  based  upon  some  ap¬ 
proved  German  edition,  the  notes  and  introductions  of  which 
will  be  translated  into  English,  with  such  alterations,  additions, 
and  omissions  as  may  seem  to  the  American  editor  to  be  desirable. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  DOoge  has  used  Wolff's  second  edition  of  i  S 7 3 
as  the  basis  of  his  work ;  he  has  taken  material  freely,  as  he  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledges  in  the  preface,  from  the  editions  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Campbell,  Dindorf,  Nauck,  and  others,  and  without  contributing 
very  much  original  work  of  his  own,  he  has  produced  what  is  in 
many  respects  an  excellent  edition.  The  volume  contains  an 
introduction  to  and  review  of  the  play,  the  text  with  footnotes, 
a  table  of  the  lyrical  metres  used  in  the  play,  and  a  critical  ap¬ 
pendix.  An  English  teacher  on  looking  into  the  commentary 
will  probably  wonder  for  what  class  of  students  it  is  intended. 
From  its  general  character  it  clearly  is  not  for  schoolboys,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  for  any  but  sixth-form  boys.  Yet  we  frequently 
come  upon  information  which  would  be  unnecessary  except  for 
boys  in  a  rather  elementary  stage  of  progress.  Thus  at  1.  69  we 
find  a  note  on  the  repetition  of  iiv,  at  1.  91  a  caution  against  the 
confusion  of  ovkovv  with  ovkovv  ;  at  1.  163  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  uvdpM  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech.  The  presence  of  such 
notes  as  these  is  explained  by  the  editor's  statement  that  the 
commentary  “  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that  large  number 
of  students  who  begin  their  study  of  Greek  tragedy  with  this 
play.”  Perhaps  in  America  the  study  of  Greek  tragedy  begins 
later  than  in  England.  Otherwise,  surely  some  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides  are  far  more  suitable  for  beginners,  and  in  any  case 
the  experience  of  public-school  masters  goes  to  prove  that  notes 
for  beginners  and  commentaries  for  more  advanced  students  are 
best  kept  apart.  We  oiler  these  criticisms  in  no  captious  spirit, 
but  simply  because,  in  reviewing  an  American  educational  book, 
it  is  natural  to  compare  its  methods  aud  aims  with  those  of 
English  school  books.  The  notes  are,  for  the  most  part,  sound 
and  helpful,  though  we  do  uot  always  agree  with  the  views 
taken  of  disputed  points.  The  critical  appendix  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  tested  it,  tolerably  complete,  though  here  and  there  we 
find  emendations  adopted  by  such  well-known  authorities  as 
Schaefer  and  W under  not  mentioned.  We  must  not  close  this 
notice  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
volume  is  got  up.  The  printing  is  excellent,  and  the  distinctions 
of  type  are  so  clear  as  to  render  confusion  impossible. 

Mr.  Furneaux  has  produced  an  excellent  school  edition  of  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  The  notes  are  mainly 
abridged  from  those  contained  in  his  larger  edition,  and  are  exactly 
what  notes  for  boys  should  be — short  and  to  the  point.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  words  and  phrases  are  rarely  given,  books  of  reference 
are  not  superseded,  and  Mr.  Furneaux  has  been  very  sparing  of 
grammatical  technicalities  and  of  references  to  authors  whom  boys 

*  Sophocles— Antigone.  Edited,  on  the  basis  of  Wolff’s  edition,  by 
Martin  L.  U'Ooge,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. 

Cornelii  Taciti  Annalium  libri  l.—IV.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  .and  Junior  Students,  by  II.  Furneaux,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press. 

Viri  illustres  Urbis  Hama-.  An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  Book.  With 
Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  George  L.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of 
Sutton  Valence  School.  London  :  Rivingtons. 

Q.  Hnratii  F/ucci  Carminum  Liber  III.  Edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
bv  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Greek  Testament  Lessons.  For  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 
With  Notes  and  Essays,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  Smith,  Assistant-Master  of 
King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood 
&  Sons. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  anti  Colleges.  By  James  Hadley,  late 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written  by  Frederic 
de  Forest  Allen,  Professor  in  Harvard  College.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  John  Barrow  Allen,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

Versiculi.  A  Latin  Elegiac  Verse  Book.  By  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Raven, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Fauconberge  School,  Beccles.  Loudon  : 
Rivingtons. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  and  Scipio’s  Dream.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Boston,  U.S.A. :  Little,  Brown, 
&  Co. 

The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  A  Translation.  London :  Kogan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co. 

The  Monuments  of  Athens:  an  Historical  and  Archaeological  Descrip¬ 
tion.  By  Panagiotes  G.  Kastromenos.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Agnes  Smith.  .London  :  E.  Stanford. 


are  not  likely  to  bave  read.  The  text  of  Halm  is  adopted  with 
very  few  variations,  and  notes  on  points  of  textual  criticism  are 
rare.  The  introduction  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Tacitus,  a  chapter  on  his  style  and  syntax,  and  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  books  contained  in  the  present  edition.  The  chapter 
on  syntax  aud  style  is  particularly  well  done.  Altogether  the 
work,  without  possessing  any  features  which  call  for  detailed 
criticism,  is  one  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  schoolmasters 
who  are  about  to  read  the  Annals  with  a  form. 

Mr.  Bennett,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  school-books,  has 
scarcely  hit  the  mark  in  editing  the  Viri  illustres  of  Sextus 
Aurelius  for  young  boys.  The  work  is  well  done,  and  the  book  is 
nicely  printed  ;  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  for  a  form  of  small 
boys  condemned  to  spend  a  term  in  reading  these  short  and  dull 
summaries. 

Mr.  Page’s  editions  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  appearance,  with  vocabulary 
and  notes,  of  Book  III. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Greek  Testament  Lessons  consist  of  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  with  discussion  of  the  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  them,  remarks  on  style,  and  information  on  various  topics. 
There  are  chapters  on  the  topography  of  Palestine  and  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  illustrated  by  maps  and  plans,  and  articles  on  the  Scribes, 
the  Pharisees,  the  Samaritans,  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  High 
Priests.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  read  widely,  and  his  moral 
teaching  is  sound  enough.  lie  is  sometimes  a  little  untortuuate 
in  his  choice  of  topics,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  points  to  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  as  a  crowning  triumph  of  Christi¬ 
anity  (pp.  99-100).  The  following  passage,  too,  is  not  happy  : — 

We  see  men  like  Themistocles,  Pausanias,  and  Alcibiades,  in  alliance 
with  the  bitterest  foes  of  their  countrymen,  receiving  bribes  from  them, 
and  lighting  on  their  side  in  a  manner  we  cannot  easily  imagine  possible 
in  Christendom,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  foe  was  an  Eastern. 
...  It  would  be  difficult  in  modern  times  to  find  any  parallel  in  which  a 
statesman  of  Western  descent  has  served  under  the  banner  of  an  Eastern 
monarch  against  his  own  countrymen  with  the  shamelessness  of  these 
Greek  politicians. — P.  114. 

We  fancy  that  traitors  and  renegades  have  existed  even  in  modern 
times  and  in  Christian  countries.  Again,  we  do  not  quite  lollow 
Mr.  Smith  when  he  says,  in  the  chapter  on  forgiveness^  that  “it 
would  be  possible  to  knock  a  man  down  and  yet  he  in  perfect 
charity  with  him  ”  (p.  123).  This  state  ot  feeling  is  no  doubt 
quite  possible  in  boxing,  but  Mr.  Smith  is  not  writing  of  boxing. 
The  notes,  mainly  on  the  small  amount  of  Greek  text  included  in 
the  volume,  occupy  no  less  than  180  pages,  and,  like  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  work,  are  rather  commonplace,  correct, 
and,  on  the  whole,  dull. 

The  Greek  Grammar  before  us  is  a  revision  by  Mr.  Allen  of 
Professor  Hadley’s  work  which  originally  appeared  in  i860.  Some 
alterations  are  made  in  the  classification  of  verbs,  which  was  based 
on  that  of  Curtius.  In  the  accidence  of  the  verb,  care  has  been 
taken  to  insist  on  the  true  Attic  forms,  and  we  are  particularly 
glad  to  find  the  pluperfect  forms  in  -g,  -gs,  -ei.  Mr.  Rutherford 
in  the  New  Thrynichus  clearly  showed  that  the  forms  iu  -uv, 
-eis  were  not  strictly  Attic,  yet  the  compilers  of  grammars  are 
slow  to  discard  them.  Throughout  the  accidence  Homeric  forms 
are  fully  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  rules  of  syntax  are 
for  the  most  part  very  clearly  stated,  and  an  appendix  contains  a 
scheme  of  the  various  Greek  metres. 

Mr.  Allen’s  Second  Latin  Exercise  Booh  is  intended  for  boys  who 
have  mastered  the  simple  sentence  and  understand  such  elementary 
matters  as  the  use  of  the  ablative  absolute,  the  gerund,  and  the 
o-erundive.  Mr.  Allen  devotes  some  twelve  chapters,  each  with  its 
appropriate  exercise,  to  the  oratio  obliqua,  and  thence  passes  on  to 
conditional  sentences,  the  use  of  the  relative,  aud  the  idiomatic 
employment  of  various  cases.  The  explanations  are  tor  the  most  part 
clear  and  the  exercises  well-chosen,  and  no  doubt  those  teachers  who 
use  Mr.  Allen’s  more  elementary  work  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  this  continuation  of  it.  The  book,  however,  is  by  no  means  tree 
from  faults.  Oue,  of  which  we  could  mention  several  instances, 
arises  from  aiming  at  a  completeness  which  is  not  always  desirable 
in  works  intended  for  young  students.  For  example,  at  p.  9,  when 
the  pupil  is  just  beginning  to  understand  the  construction  ot  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown  off 
his  balance  by  being  told  that,  “  instead  of  an  accusative  with  in¬ 
finitive  to  translate  clauses  beginning  with  the  English  ‘  that,’  we 
sometimes  employ  a  clause  introduced  by  quod  =  the  fact  that 
followed  by  an  indicative  mood.”  Of  course  this  is  quite  true,  but 
why  not  keep  back  the  information,  as  Dr.  Bradley  does,  until  a 
rather  later  stage  has  been  reached  ?  Even  on  the  first  page  we 
find  an  instance  of  the  same  vice ;  boys  are  there  told  that  me,  te , 
sc  are  sometimes  omitted  before  an  infinitive.  Here,  it  is  true, 
beginners  are  cautioned  against  imitating  the  usage ;  but  why  are 
they  given  information  which  is  to  be  ot  no  use  to  them?  At  the 
end  of  the  book  are  supplementary  exercises  consisting  largely  of 
passages  which  have  been  set  in  various  examinations,  ranging 
from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
These  exercises  are  preceded  by  about  thirty  pages  ot  “  additional 
notes,”  which  deal  mainly  with  matters  of  idiom.  A  vast  amount 
of  information  is  here  collected,  but  iu  a  book  for  boys  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  useless  merely  to  set  down  such  matters  in  alphabetical 
order.  Some  more  rational  system  ot  arrangement  should  be 
adopted,  with  plenty  of  exercises  such  as  Dr.  Bradley  gives  in  his 
works  on  Latin  Prose.  Still,  though  there  are  better  books  than 
this,  it  is  evidently  the  work  ot  a  scholar  and  a  practised  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  Mr.  Raven's  Latin  verse 
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book  is  Part  II.,  which  contains  easy  original  exercises  intended  to 
bridge  over  the  very  awkward  gap  between  easy  exercises  of  the 
familiar  Penrose  type,  and  the  rendering  of  original  poetry  into 
Latin  verse.  Mr.  Raven  has  written  some  seventy  short  passages 
of  English  verse,  many  of  which  can  be  put  almost  word  for  word 
into  Latin  Elegiacs,  while  none  of  them  make  too  great  demands 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil.  The  plan  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
better  one  than  that  ordinarily  adopted  of  giving  an  English  poem 
and  a  paraphrase  side  by  side  with  it,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
nine  boys  out  of  ten  look  only  at  the  paraphrase.  The  one 
objection  to  Mr.  Havens  ingenious  device  is  that  it  involves  setting 
before  boys  English  verse  which  is  often,  of  course,  very  far  from 
being  English  poetry.  Part  III.  contains  some  well-chosen 
passages  from  English  poets.  Part  I.  is  not  so  good  ;  Mr.  Raven 
is  in  too  great  a  hurry.  After  the  usual  preliminary  exercises  he 
gives  only  forty-four  lines  of  “  full-sense  ”  elegiacs — a  very  in¬ 
sufficient  preparation  for  Part  II.  lie  would,  we  think,  have  done 
well  to  devote  to  such  exercises  the  space  occupied  by  passages  for 
repetition  from  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  All  teachers  will  surely  prefer 
to  choose  their  repetition  lessons  from  books  which  are  being  read 
in  form. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  translation  of  the  De  Amicit.ia  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  I)e  Senectute  which  we  noticed  a  few  months 
ago.  The  rendering  is,  on  the  whole,  accurate,  and  the  English 
is  less  clumsy  than  in  the  former  work.  We  notice  one  or  two 
slips  or  blunders ;  as,  for  instance,  in  chapter  xxiv.  where  Lrclius  is 
talking  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion  and  offence  which  arise 
between  friends.  Cicero  writes  “  una  ilia  subeunda  est  offensio,” 
which  of  course  means  “  one  ground  of  offence  must  be  put 
up  with.”  Mr.  Peabody  translates  “  must  be  put  entirely  away,” 
which  gives  a  quite  contrary  sense.  Finer  points  of  scholar¬ 
ship  are  sometimes  missed,  as  in  the  description  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  the  brother  of  Scipio  (chapter  xix.),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  “  egregium  virum  omnino,  sibi  nequaquam  parem.”  Mr. 
Peabody  translates  “  A  thoroughly  worthy  man,  but  by  no  means 
his  (Scipio’s)  equal.”  The  force  of  “  omnino  ”  is  here  undoubtedly 
concessive,  and  the  passage  should  be  rendered,  “  A  worthy  man, 
I  admit,  &c.”  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Peabody  is  generally  clear 
enough ;  but  he  has  not  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  character¬ 
istic  differences  of  idiom  between  the  two  languages,  and  he  often 
involves  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  subordinate  clauses  through  fol¬ 
lowing  too  closely  the  constructions  of  his  author. 

The  anonymous  author  of  an  English  version  of  the  Agricola  is 
a  translator  of  a  very  different  type.  Admitting  the  impossibility 
of  conveying  in  a  translation  any  of  the  charm  of  his  author's 
style,  he  addresses  himself  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject-matter,  though  they  cannot  read  it  in  the  original ;  and, 
without  aiming  at  preciseness  of  rendering,  gives  them  a 
thoroughly  readable  English  work.  By  allowing  himself  very 
full  measure  of  freedom  the  translator  doe3  some  injustice  to  his 
own  powers.  Many  passages  are  rendered  as  literally  as  the 
diflerences  of  English  idiom  will  permit,  and  one  feels  in  reading 
the  work  that  many  more  which  are  freely  paraphrased  might  have 
been  kept  just  as  close  to  the  original  by  a  little  exercise  of  thought 
and  ingenuity.  This  fault  of  attempting  rather  less  than  evidently 
lies  within  his  power  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  infelici¬ 
ties  and  occasional  diffuseness,  almost  the  only  one  which  we  have 
to  lay  to  the  author's  charge.  There  seems  to  be  a  slip  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  “  nosque,  domum  tuam  ”  is  translated  “  us  and  your 
own  household  ” ;  surely  “  domum  tuam  ”  is  in  apposition  to 
“  nos.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  translator’s 
style  without  lengthy  extracts,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  We 
may  give  one  out  of  many  happy  turns.  In  chapter  vii.  Tacitus, 
writingof  the  mutinous  legion  which  Agricola  restored  to  discipline, 
says : — “  Rarissima  moderatione  maluit  videri  invenisse  bonos 
quam  fecisse.”  This  is  rendered : — “With  a  rare  moderation  he 
chose  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  discipline  which  in  fact  he 
brought  with  him.”  Wo  venture  to  prophesy  for  the  author  con¬ 
siderable  success  as  a  translator  if  he  will  in  his  next  effort  aim  at 
securing  the  approval  of  classical  scholars  as  well  as  of  the  English 
reader.  Even  as  it  is,  students  may  derive  from  his  present  work 
many  valuable  lessons  in  the  difficult  art  of  translation. 

The  author  of  the  little  work  on  the  monuments  of  Athens  is 
a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  who,  as  we  gather  from  the 
preface — prologue  the  translator  prefers  to  call  it — has  studied 
nrchteology  under  his  sister’s  guidance.  His  style  is  florid,  but 
his  information  seems  to  bs  in  general  correct.  The  confusion  of 
points  of  the  compass  on  page  2  is,  perhaps,  to  bo  attributed  to 
the  translator,  who  seems  moreover  to  bo  rather  wanting  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  classical  Greek  and  of  her  subject  generally.  She  describes 
the  gate  which  opened  towards  Acharnro  as  the  “  Acharnanian 
Gate,”  takes  “  Pisistratides”  to  be  a  plural,  and  translates  the 
word  fdiSatTKc  in  a  Choragic  inscription  “taught,”  either  not 
khowing  or  not  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  to  tiro  English  reader 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  connexion.  The  British 
tourist  will  do  well  not  to  forsake  his  trusty  Murray  for  this  new 
guide. 


A  FLY  OS  TIIE  WHEEL* 

HMIE  publication  of  this  book  reminds  us  that  with  a  new  order 
-L  things  a  new  race  of  men  has  arisen  in  India  since  the 

*  A  Fig  on  the  Wheel ;  or.  How  I  Heljteil  to  Govern  India.  By  Licut.- 
Colonel  Thomas  11.  Lewin,  Author  of  “  Wild  Tribes  of  the  South-Western 
Frontier,  ”  “  Handbook  of  the  Tibetan  Language,”  &c.  London  :  Allen  & 
Co.  1885. 


Mutiny.  Not  that  Colonel  Lewin  despises  precedent  and  tradition, 
for  in  many  points  he  is  a  sound  Conservative,  and  he  obtained  his 
cadetship  from  an  East  India  Director ;  but  he  did  not  land  in 
India  till  nearly  the  whole  native  army  had  melted  away  or  had 
taken  possession  of  most  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  He  passed 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  civil  employ,  and  served  under  live 
Administrations,  beginning  with  Lord  Canning  and  ending  with 
Lord  Northbrook.  His  first  experiences  take  us  over  familiar 
ground.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  was  told  to  join  H.M.'s 
34th  Re.iment,  there  being  no  native  corps  to  which  he  could 
be  appointed,  and  he  took  a  part  in  what  is  known  as  General 
Windham’s  “  affair  ”  at  Cawnpore  and  in  the  final  capture  of 
Lucknow.  Then  he  spent  some  time  in  a  rather  fruitless  chase 
after  Dacoits  and  rebels,  who  gave  trouble  in  parts  of  Central 
India  after  the  pacification  of  other  provinces.  These  gentlemen 
kept  our  officers  on  the  move  for  long,  and  some  of  them  were 
not  finally  disposed  of  till  the  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence. 
Then  he  had  the  good  fortune,  as  we  think,  to  obtain  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Bengal  Police,  and  to  escape  drill  and  regimental 
duty  from  that  time  forth.  It  is  true  that  in  his  new  capacity  he 
was  posted  to  out-stations  where  life  was  monotonous,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  wanting  in  ability  to  accommodate 
himself  to  others.  He  complains  of  a  lack  of  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  civilian  magistrates.  Once  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
resign  his  appointment  by  reason  of  an  oflicial  reprimand.  On 
another  occasion  he  got  into  an  undignified  squabble  with  a 
magistrate  about  some  carts  and  coolies.  Very  likely  his  oppo¬ 
nents  may  have  been  somewhat  to  blame.  It  is  rare  to  find  both 
parties  blameless  in  a  station  row,  which  is  due  to  the  alleged 
mismanagement  of  the  ice-club  or  the  mutton  club,  or  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  the  station  boat.  But  most  men  who  have  been  dragged 
I  into  a  controversy  when  the  hot  wind  was  roaring  or  the  roof  of 
the  bungalow  leaking  from  a  rainfall  lasting  a  day  and  a  half,  with 
an  average  of  an  inch  every  two  hours,  are  content  to  let  these  old 
tales  drop.  They  do  not  hash  them  up  again  in  a  rechauffe  com¬ 
piled  twenty  years  after  the  event. .  And  if  this  had  been  the  only 
way  in  which  Colonel  Lewin  “  helped  to  govern  India,”  we  should 
have  been  tempted  to  ask  if  the  country  could  not  have  got  on 
without  him.  Luckily,  another  and  an  entirely  new  field  was 
open  to  him,  and  here,  as  we  shall  show,  he  forgot  the  alleged 
discourtesy  of  haughty  superiors,  and  showed  that  he  possessed 
not  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  were  developed  to  their  highest 
point  by  Cleveland  with  the  Rajmahal  Pabarries  in  the  last 
century,  and  by  Outram  with  the  Bheels  of  Khandeish  in  our 
own  time.  Colonel  Lewin  is  rather  careless  about  dates,  but 
we  make  out  that  somewhere  in  the  year  1865  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  lonely  station  of  Sudaram  or  Noacolly  to  the 
more  attractive  one  of  Chittagong,  with  its  Commissioner  and 
its  complement  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  officers ;  its  bungalows 
perched  on  the  top  of  small  hills  and  not  accessible  to  wheeled 
carriages ;  its  fine  river,  and  its  port  frequented  by  native 
i  traders  and  English  and  American  barques.  Here  he  very  soon 
settled  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  police ;  but  he  was  not 
content  until  he  obtained  some  employment,  “affording  more  scope 
for  energy  and  more  outlook  for  ambition.”  Now  the  division 
of  Chittagong,  comprising  besides  the  Chittagong  district  those 
of  Noacolly  and  Tippera  or  Tripura,  are  still  among  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Snipe,  jungle-fowl,  and  other 
feathered  game  abound.  Woodcock,  never  known  to  visit  the 
plains,  have  been  shot  in  some  of  the  low  jungly  ranges.  Deer 
and  wild  hog  have  not  yet  been  exterminated  from  the  churs  or 
vast  alluvial  formations  which  line  such  rivers  as  the  Megna  and 
the  Gumti.  Daodkandi  had  once  a  renown  for  wild  hogs  equal  to 
that  of  Crick  or  Lilbourne  for  foxes  with  the  Pytchley  Hunt. 
But  there  were  bigger  ranges  of  hills,  more  dense  forests,  more  un¬ 
explored  tracts,  and  more  strange  tribes  to  the  east  of  Chittagong, 
of  which,  up  to  the  year  1S60,  nothing  or  little  was  known  by 
sportsmen  or  officials.  Occasionally  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
stud  of  elephants  at  Dacca  disappeared  in  the  jungles  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  came  back  with  some  fine  tuskers  that  had 
been  entrapped  by  the  blandishments  of  the  females  and  the  skill 
and  audacity  of  the  native  mahouts.  But  the  hill  tribes  governed 
themselves  by  their  headmen,  and  defied  us  or  paid  irregularly  a 
light  tribute.  Into  this  wild  country  Colonel  Lewin  plunged  at 
haphazard  in  the  cold  weather  of  1865-6.  His  first  ventures  were 
not  very  successful.  The  Bengali  constables  who  followed  him 
in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  police,  were  soon  prostrated 
by  fever  and  had  no  heart  for  exploration.  Communications 
with  the  large  tribe  of  Shendus  were  carried  on  by  Mugh  in¬ 
terpreters.  The  headmen  were  evidently  not  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  white  face,  although  a  treaty  of  peace  was  effected 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  and  a  libation  of  arrack.  But  all 
further  proceedings  were  stopped  for  a  time  by  t he  act  of  one 
of  the  guides,  who,  whether  from  design  or  accident,  lodged  a 
bullet  in  Colonel  Lewin's  thigh.  Fortunately  no  artery  was 
severed  nor  was  a  bone  smashed,  and  fresh  air,  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  boat  manned  by  stout  rowers,  enabled  the  sufferer  to 
!  survive  the  accident  and  to  got  safe  to  the  civilized  station  of 
|  Akyab.  After  his  recovery  the  author  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hill  tribes  in  tho  Chittagong  district,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  a  place  called  Ohandrnguna,  eome  eighty  miles  from 
head-quarters,  on  tho  Kurnaphuli  river.  His  house  was  small,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  two  rooms  and  offices,  but  the  scenery  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  climate  not  very  unhealthy,  and  Colonel  Lewin  found 
plenty  of  occupation  in  drilling  a  force  of  some  fifty  policemen  and 
settling  the  disputes  of  the  Hill  folk,  which  hod  generally  reference 
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to  rents,  debts,  and  divorces.  Here  he  was  soon  brought  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  certain  chief  named  Rutton  Poia,  who  figures  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  reports  of  the  time  and  who  was  head  of  the 
Lushais.  This  tribe  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  drawn  on 
Colonel  Lewin’s  earlier  works  for  his  statistics  of  these  regions,  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Toungthas,  or  “  Children  of  the  Hills.”  To 
overcome  the  evident  reluctance  of  this  formidable  barbarian 
was  no  easy  task.  Cloth,  bales  of  cotton,  beads,  and  looking- 
glasses  had  no  effect  on  him.  He  swallowed  big  drams  of 
spirits  without  changing  countenance.  But  he  was  not  proof 
against  the  bullet-trick  which  the  author  had  learnt  from  the 
celebrated  French  conjurer  Robert  Iloudin,  and  when  a  gun 
was  fired  by  one  of  the  chief’s  followers  and  a  bullet  previously 
marked  appeared  harmlessly  in  Colonel  Lewin’s  mouth,  Rutton 
Poia  hastened  to  conclude  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
the  British  Power  whose  magic  was  proof  against  powder  and  shot. 
This  difficulty  overcome,  Colonel  Lewin  had  to  deal  with  a  certain 
personage  named  the  Bohmong,  who  spoke  Burmese  and  professed 
the  Buddhist  faith  supplemented,  apparently,  by  a  belief  in  demons 
and  spirits  of  the  water  and  the  air.  This  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  opening  all  the  Superintendent's  official  correspondence,  and  how 
he  was  surprised  by  a  night  march,  captured,  and  condemned  by 
the  evidence  of  a  letter  with  the  seal  just  broken,  must  be  read  in 
Colonel  Lewin’s  own  words.  The  author  seemed  to  have  defied 
fever  and  attacks  of  the  spleen,  to  have  made  his  way  without 
boots  through  trackless  jungles,  and  to  have  fearlessly  steered  his  boat 
down  treacherous  rapids,  simply  in  the  conciliation  of  villagers  and 
the  detection  of  crime.  A  certain  Rani  was  very  troublesome,  and 
was  always  sending  or  causing  to  be  sent  petitions  to  headquarters 
accusing  the  Superintendent  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Colonel 
Lewin  seems  to  have  taken  this  too  much  to  heart.  Pie  should 
have  recollected  that  every  man  who  does  his  duty  is  liable  to  I 
misrepresentation,  and  as  he  was  upheld  on  inquiry  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Bengal  Government,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  result.  He  lays  far  more  stress  on 
these  anonymous  and  lying  petitions  than  on  a  murderous  attack, 
directed  doubtless  by  the  Rani,  which  he  cleverly  frustrated  by 
jumping  out  of  bed  and  shooting  at  least  one  of  his  midnight 
•assailants.  After  this  his  safety  was  ensured  by  a  friendly 
Mong  Raja,  who  presented  him  with  an  image  of  Buddha, 
and  so  turned  his  bedroom  into  a  sacred  shrine.  During  all 
these  trials  Colonel  Lewin  was  learning  the  language,  keeping 
sharp-witted  Bengali  lawyers  at  a  distance,  acquiring  great  per¬ 
sonal  influence  over  these  savages  and  an  intimate  familiarity 
with  their  social  life.  Agriculture  with  them  is  an  easy 
but  a  costly  affair.  In  the  dry  season  a  spot  is  cleared  of  all 
undergrowth,  the  big  trees  being  left  standing.  The  brushwood 
is  set  on  fire,  while  the  villagers  stand  round  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
flagration  from  spreading,  in  which  they  sometimes  fail,  and  then 
the  awful  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  a  whole  hillside  in  flames. 
When  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  as  it  does  with  a  rush,  the  space 
so  cleared  is  scratched  with  a  sort  of  billhook,  the  seed  dibbled  in 
and  covered  with  earth,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  This  is 
called  the  process  of  jooming.  On  these  spots  are  raised  maize, 
melons,  rice,  and  cotton.  But  the  process  is  wasteful  and  extra¬ 
vagant  and  leads  to  constant  changes  of  land  and  residence.  The 
Lushais  are  divided  into  clans  ruled  by  chiefs  whose  office  is  not 
hereditary.  In  war  their  authority  is  paramount,  but  in  peace 
there  is  an  equality  not  incompatible  with  a  sort  of  feudal  service 
on  the  part  of  the  tribe.  The  followers  build  the  chief’s  house, 
cultivate  his  land,  and  send  him  presents  of  food  for  receptions 
and  feasts.  The  said  house  is  alternately  a  sanctuary  and  a  tavern 
where  beer  or  spirits  are  largely  consumed.  The  knowledge  of  the 
tribal  habits  acquired  by  Colonel  Lewin  emboldened  him  to 
assume  the  position  and  rights  of  a  chief;  and  when  his  head¬ 
quarters  were  shifted  from  Chandraguna  to  Rangamatti,  nearer 
the  frontier,  he  called  on  the  villagers  to  build  him  a  log-house  and 
clear  the  jungle,  rewarding  them  for  their  labour  by  a  gift  of 
three  pigs  and  unlimited  beer.  These  Lushais  had,  however,  con¬ 
tracted  an  unpleasant  habit  of  raiding  on  the  district  of  Cachar 
and  attacking  the  tea  plantations  of  peaceful  Englishmen ;  and 
one  of  Lord  Mayo’s  last  acts  wTas  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  in 
two  columns  with  a  view  of  exacting  reparation  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future.  A  furlough  of  two  years  had  just  then 
enabled  the  author  to  recruit  his  strength  and  to  accompany 
as  political  officer  the  column  commanded  by  General,  now  Sir 
Charles  Brownlow.  The  advance  of  our  forces  was  attended 
with  the  usual  difficulties  about  transport,  the  commissariat,  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  the  difficulty  of  coming  in 
any  contact,  peaceful  or  warlike,  with  the  vanishing  foes.  The 
Goorkhas  were  singularly  fitted  for  this  sort  of  work.  They 
cleared  the  jungle  round  our  camp  every  night  with  their  native 
weapons,  the  dao  and  the  kukri ;  ran  up  houses  of  split  bamboos 
and  leaves ;  and  were  perfectly  at  home  in  mountain  ranges  and 
cold  mists.  Syloos  and  Lushais  kept  retiring  as  we  advanced,  and 
stockades  were  shelled  or  were  found  to  be  empty.  Granaries 
were  destroyed,  proclamations  were  scattered  broadcast,  though 
it  seems  doubtful  if  they  were  read  or  understood.  At  length 
Colonel  Lewin,  with  a  fearlessness  that  does  him  infinite  credit, 
volunteered  to  meet  the  chiefs  unattended  by  any  escort;  and 
owing  to  his  firmness  and  skill  in  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded,  with  the  usual  oaths  of  blood  and  steel,  whereby  all  British 
captives  were  surrendered  and  peaceful  intercourse  guaranteed  for 
the  future.  The  English  child,  Mary  Winchester,  who  had  uocu 
carried  away  when  her  father's  tea-plantation  was  rifled,  was 
found  unbjured,  in  the  lightest  of  dresses,  “  with  a  pipe  in  her 


mouth,”  issuing  commands  to  a  troop  of  native  boys.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  ten  years  after  her  release  this 
young  lady  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  the  Royal  Moray 
College  in  Scotland. 

The  latter  half  of  this  book,  we  need  only  add,  is  the  most 
attractive,  and  we  do  not  the  least  endorse  the  opinion  of  a 
brusque  Indian  official  who  told  Colonel  Lewin  roundly  that 
what  was  wanted  was  not  personal  influence,  but  obedience  to 
orders.  On  the  contrary,  without  personal  influence  and  character 
Colonel  Lewin's  mission  to  Syloos  and  Howlongs,  to  Rutton  Poia 
and  to  the  Bohmong  chief,  would  have  been  an  entire  failure.  His 
energy,  tact,  and  courage  enabled  him  to  overcome  obstructiveness, 
and  of  course  his  good  faith  and  honour  as  a  British  officer  were 
quite  as  essential  to  success.  Vakils  may  lie,  Rajas  deceive  and 
delay,  and  savage  chiefs  be  truculent  or  suspicious,  but  the 
solitary  Englishman  with  Macaulay’s  “  Yea,  yea,  and  Nay,  nay,” 
is  generally  a  match  for  them  all.  Colonel  Lewin  complains  not 
unnaturally  that  owing  to  Lord  Mayo's  death  and  other  causes, 
his  services  as  political  officer  ou  a  distant  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
pedition  met  with  no  recognition  at  all.  To  quote  one  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  well-known  poems,  he  did  not  even  get  “  the  ribbon 
to  stick  in  his  coat,”  which  was  freely  given  to  others.  We  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying  that,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  honours,  the  valuable  services  of  the  author  were  unjustly 
overlooked.  He  has,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  our  ascendency  over  tribes  whom  any  succession  of  native 
sovereigns  would  have  treated  as  jackals  and  foxes ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  for  many  years  to  come  hi3  name,  happily  transformed  at 
one  time  into  Urbut  Tonglyn  and  at  another  into  Thanyliena,  will 
live  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  memories  of  these  mountaineers 
at  their  hunting  expeditions  and  village  feasts. 


WORK  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  NEW  GUINEA.* 

THE  outside  of  this  book  glitters  with  a  landscape  in  gold  of 
Port  Moresby  on  a  sage-green  ground,  together  with  the 
portraits  of  “  a  Hula  Dandy  ”  and  “  Ivoapina,  Chief  of  Moapa  ” ; 
the  inside  consists. of  an  introduction  and  nineteen  chapters, 
twelve  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Chalmers  and  seven  by  Mr.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill.  There  are,  besides,  two  maps  and  a  score  of  wood-engravings. 
New  Guinea,  we  are  informed,  is  about  1,400  miles  long  and  490 
broad  at  its  widest  part.  Its  northernmost  coast  nearly  touches 
the  Equator,  its  most  southern  stretches  down  to  1 1°  south 
latitude,  and  so  forth.  The  close  proximity  to  Torres  Straits  of 
this  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  if  Australia  be  regarded  as  a 
continent,  makes  it  important  in  many  ways,  not  only  ou  account 
of  the  part  which  New  Guinea  is  destined  to  play  in  Australian, 
but  in  Imperial  politics  also.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  the 
steamships  which  a  few  years  ago  traversed  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  are  now  running  between  London  and  India,  China 
and  Australia,  through  the  Straits  of  Torres,  the  yearly  tonnage 
which  has  passed  through  the  latter  within  the  past  five  years 
exceeding  the  tonnage  which  has  passed  through  the  other  straits 
in  five-and-twenty  years.  The  commerce,  once  so  promising,  with 
the  republics  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Pacific  appears  to  have 
rapidly  declined,  and  has  been  diverted  to  the  east,  while  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  a  brief  space  we  shall  hear  of  wet-docks,  dry- 
docks  and  floating-docks,  quays  and  machine-shops  being  esta¬ 
blished  on  this  busy  scene  of  commercial  traffic.  By  that  time  New 
Guinea  will  probably  have  been  explored  ;  up  to  the  present  we 
know  but  little  beyond  its  coast-lines,  except  that  there  are  great 
chains  of  mountains,  stretches  of  woodland  scenery  crowded  with 
valuable  timber,  much  cultivated  land,  and  large  rivers,  which 
take  their  rise  far  in  the  interior.  Mr.  Chalmers,  it  appears, 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  S.  90  2',  and  long.  E.  170°  42'.  The  diaries 
which  he  kept  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  from  which  this  volume  of  three  hundred  and  odd 
pages  is  chiefly  made  up.  Although  the  book  has  been  obviously 
prepared  chiefly  for  devout  readers  of  missionary  reports,  it  contains 
a  sprinkling  of  facts  interesting  to  speculative  ethnologists.  The 
influence  of  native  women  in  some  parts  of  New  Guinea,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  no  doubt  explains  the  report  of  some 
travellers  of  an  Amazonian  settlement.  “  The  instigators  of 
nearly  all  quarrels  are  the  women.  I  have  seen  at  South  Cape, 
when  the  men  were  inclined  to  be  quiet,  the  women  rush  out, 
and,  as  if  filled  with  devils,  incite  them  to  deeds  of  vengeance.” 
Pigs  appear  to  be  valuable  animals.  “  The  women  nurse  the  pig. 
I  have  seen  a  woman  suckling  a  child  at  one  breast  and  a  pig  at 
the  other.”  That  was  also  at  South  Cape.  Mr.  Chalmers  notices 
the  fearful  bondage  in  which  the  natives  live.  “  The  falling  of 
a  dry  leaf  at  night,  the  tread  of  a  pig,  or  the  flight  of  a,  bird, 
all  rouse  them,  and  they  tremble  with  fear.”  The  missionary 
carried  with  him  some  common  salt  and  tobacco,  and  these 
delicious  and  consoling  things,  added  to  hoop-iron  in  seven-inch 
lengths,  glass  beads,  and  coloured  cloths,  helped  him  to  speak 
to  their  hearts  betttr  than  he  could  in  their  native  tongue.  He 
warns  his  friends  that  the  mission  “expenses  at  Port  Moresby 
will  be  considerable  for  the  next  few  years — for  the  buildings, 
laying  out  of  land,  and  in  presents.”  Mr.  Chalmers  is  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  “real  work,  which  will  abide,  can  only  be  done 
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by  real  men,  living  among  the  people.  The  burial  customs  are 
curious,  and  different  in  the  various  districts  ;  at  Kenakagara, 
“  when  they  do  bury  a  body,  it  is  placed  standing  in  the  grave. 
There  are  signs  of  gentleness  among  even  people  such  as  these, 
who  kill  their  wives  and  eat  them  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
infidelity.  Mr.  Chalmers  says:— “I  was  eating  a  banana  one 
morning,  when  I  was  told  not  to  throw  the  skin  away,  but  hand 
it  to  them,  which  I  did,  when  it  was  passed  all  round,  and  kissed 
by  all  with  short  ejaculations.  lie  was  told  that  it  was  their 
manner  of  thanking  the  spirits  for  ripe  bananas.  They  appear  also 
to  be  polite  to  strangers  who  carry  presents,  as  well  as  grateful. 
The  missionary  had  been  good  enough,  at  the  natives’  request,  to 
show  his  feet  and  chest,  which  he  did  “  many  times  a  day  at  South 
Cape.”  “  One  day  a  friendly  chief,  a  great  friend  of  Mrs.  Chalmers, 
came  up  to  the  house  with  a  human  breast,  being:  a  highly-prized 
bit,  and  presented  it  to  my  wife.”  According  to  Mr.  Gill,  “  suicide 
is  very  common,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  it  confers.”  The 
“work”  in  New  Guinea  which  is  described  in  this  book  is 
missionary  work,  and  so  is  the  “  adventure,”  which  is  set  forth 
with  diligence  and  detail  which  is  sometimes  tedious. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 


A  GOOD  HATED,  though  rather  spun  out,  is  not  without  in- 
terest.  It  is  the  story  of  a  lawsuit  raised  by  the  will  of  a 
sergeant-major  of  artillery  who  on  his  death-bed  claims  to  be  some 
one  else.  In  this  will  he  leaves  his  personalty — or  rather  the  per¬ 
sonalty  of  the  some  one  else— to  his  captain  :  in  case  ho  refuses,  to 
his  mother ;  and  in  case  of  her  refusal,  to  a  charity.  Here  we  have 
all  the  material  for  a  story  of  considerable  dramatic  interest, 
and  the  incidents  have  been  treated  in  an  interesting  if  somewhat 
conventional  manner.  In  chapter  i.,  vol.  i.,  we  are  introduced  to 
our  heroes  and  heroines  on  different  sides  of  the  Equator.  A 
Mrs.  Acland,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  are  living  in  Eaton 
Square.  Mr.  Acland,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  ne'er- 
do-weel,  ha9  disappeared  long  before  the  beginning  of  our  story, 
and  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  Mrs.  Acland 
is  a  clever  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  woman,  pronounced  by 
all  to  be  charming.  Hugh,  her  son,  whose  character  is  described 
as  being  such  that  “  a  mother  so  reasonable  as  Mrs.  Acland  would 
hardly  have  hoped,  even  though  she  had  wished,  to  have  it  better 
than  it  was,”  seems  to  U9  to  verge  somewhat  on  the  prig;  for, 
although  he  declares  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour  to  know 
a  gentleman  whose  name  is  connected  with  an  actress,  he  has  no 
compunction  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  presence  of  a  young 
lady  he  does  not  know  ;  and  again,  at  her  request,  disregarding 
the"  customs  of  a  noble  family  whose  guest  he  happens  to  be. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Hugh,  with  his  airs  and  graces  and  sharp  sayings, 
13  net  the  sort  of  person  we  should  care  often  to  meet.  Perhaps 
the  sweetest  character  in  the  book  is  Edie,  Mrs.  Acland’s  daughter, 
gifted  with  all  the  beauty  that  is  necessary  for  a  heroine  in  a 
three-volume  novel.  She  is  described  as  “  "thoughtful  and  self¬ 
questioning,”  and,  granting  all  this,  she  also  appears  to  us  to  be 
clear-headed  and  unselfish.  Grace  Palliser,  the  other  heroine,  is 
a  very  different  type  of  woman: — “The  face  is  absolutely  beau¬ 
tiful,  fair,  blue-eved,  rosy,  without  a  fault.”  On  the  next  page, 
however,  we  aretold : — “It  was  not  a  clever  face,  nor  perhaps 
very  amiable.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  face  that  is  not 
very  amiable  can  be  absolutely  and  faultlessly  beautiful;  but, 
beautiful  or  not,  she  is  very  wilful  and  very  impulsive.  Captain 
Saxell,  one  of  the  heroes,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  in  India, 
and  he  it  i9  that  Sergeant-Major  liaikes,  declaring  on  his  death¬ 
bed  that  he  is  Acland,  makes  his  legatee.  Captain  Saxell,  a  poor 
soldier  but  a  mo9t  honourable  man,  comes  to  England  to  sift  the 
matter,  and,  satisfied  that  Itaikes's  story  is  untrue,  drops  his 
claim.  His  mother,  however,  a  hard,  money-loviug  woman,  to 
whom  the  legacy  reverts,  determines  to  pursue  it  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  various  complications  arise.  Captain  Saxell  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story  engaged  to  Grace  Palliser;  but  on  arriving  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  resigns  the  part  of  fianed  for  that  of  brother,  and  falls  a 
victim  to  Edie’s  charms,  who  at  the  time  is  unwillingly  engaged 
to  a  young  nobleman.  The  inquiry  proving  rather  dangerous  to 
Mrs.  Acland,  who  had  taken  rather  strong  measures  to  suppress 
evidence,  she  wrote  a  full  confession  and  took  poison,  but  by 
prompt  attention  was  restored  to  life,  and  compromised  with  Mrs. 
Saxell.  How  this  compromise,  which  is  especially  forbidden  in 
the  will,  escapes  the  notice  of  the  reversionary  legatees  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  ;  perhaps  that  part  of  the  will  was  forgotten ;  at  all 
events,  it  would  only  have  further  complicated  the  already  in¬ 
volved  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  Hugh,  having  been  refused  by 
Grace,  goes  to  Ashanti,  to  hunt  elephants  and  such  big  game  ;  but, 
getting  hurt  by  an  elephant  while  on  an  expedition  in  the  territory 
of  a  white  caboceer,  Quantiah  Kootlah  by  name,  he  has  to  abandon 
his  travels  and  remain  to  be  nursed.  While  there  Quantiah  Koot- 
lah  is  assassinated,  and,  when  dying,  confesses  himself  to  be 
Hugh’s  father,  the  real  .Simon  Pure,  who,  instead  of  having  been 
drowned  on  the  night  in  question,  bad  wilfully  deserted  his  wife. 
The  end  of  the  story  readers  may  discover  for  themselves. 

Lil  Lorimer  introduces  U9  to"  life  in  a  South  American  city. 
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Three  young  ladies,  of  ages  graduating  from  twenty-five  to  sweet 
sixteen,  live  with  their  father  in  Monte  San  Felipe.  Mr.  Hardy, 
who,  it  i9  suggested,  is  not  required  in  his  native  country,  is 
more  or  less  of  a  nonentity,  and  only  makes  his  authority  felt 
on  one  occasion,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  Misses 
Hardy,  without  any  mother  to  guide  them,  are  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and,  unfairly  we  think,  gain  unpleasant  noto¬ 
riety  as  being  fast.  Lisbeth  is  the  eldest,  Lil  the  second,  and 
Louie,  sometimes  called  “  the  Elf,”  from  her  outspoken  thought¬ 
lessness  and  mischief-making  propensities,  the  youngest.  They 
are  all  good-looking,  but  Lil  is  the  flower  of  the  flock,  and  it  is 
owing  to  her  beauty  and  ingenuousness  that  her  troubles  com¬ 
mence.  Lil  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  inspire  a  jealous 
Spaniard  with  a  grande  passion.  He,  a  wealthy  man,  ministers 
to  her  mundane  enjoyments  with  presents  of  flowers,  lends  her 
horses  to  ride  and  sends  her  boxes  for  the  opera.  She,  in  all 
innocence,  while  ignoring  the  giver,  accepts  the  gifts.  A  young 
naval  lieutenant  then  comes  upon  the  scene,  and,  taking  pity  upon 
the  girl’s  unprotected  state,  and  drawn  to  Lil  by  a  fancied  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  fiancee  at  home,  pays  her  a  certain  amount 
of  harmless  attention.  Don  Pedro,  the  Spanish  lover,  becomes 
jealous,  and  stabs  Melville,  the  lieutenant,  as  he  throws  Lil  a 
bouquet  at  the  Carnival'.  Although  Don  Pedro  is  disguised  as 
a  Red  Mask,  Lil  recognizes  him,  and  knows  that  it  is  he  who 
has  murdered  Melville.  Captain  Carnegie,  Melville's  friend,  also 
knows,  but  suppresses  all  inquiry,  and  requires  Lil  to  conceal 
her  knowledge.  Captain  Carnegie  had,  at  a  time  prior  to  that 
at  which  this  story  commences,  been  jilted  by  Lisbeth,  and 
therefore  feels  an  undisguised  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  whole 
Hardy  family  ;  and  both  at  that  and  at  a  later  time  manages  to 
cause  Lil  great  discomfort.  Don  Pedro  retires  for  some  months 
into  the  country,  then  returns  and  renews  his  suit,  backed  up  with 
the  parental  authority  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Lil,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
murderer,  cannot  conceal  her  dislike  of  him,  and  as,  despite  her 
father’s  commands,  she  refuses  to  even  speak  to  him,  she  is  sent  in 
disgrace  to  an  estancia  in  the  country  to  the  care  of  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Logan.  Here  she  meets  her  fate.  Max  Lorimer,  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  sent  abroad  by  his  guardian  to  get  him 
out  of  troubles  of  his  own  making  at  home,  gravitates  to  Logan'3 
estancia  in  shearing-time,  and  meets  with  an  accident.  Max 
Lorimer  has  high  and  might}'  notions,  and,  although  imbued  with  a 
strong  chivalrous  respect  for  women,  he  is  so  disgusted  with 
certain  stories  of  Lil’s  former  escapades  that,  despite  her  beauty 
and  winning  ways,  he  steels  his  heart  against  her.  Lil,  how¬ 
ever,  receives  news  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  town  where 
her  two  sisters  lived,  and,  being  determined  to  go  to  see  how 
they  were,  Max  Lorimer,  who  had  by  this  time  fallen  com¬ 
pletely  a  victim  to  her  charms,  accompanies  her.  On  their 
arrival  they  find  that  her  sisters  are  gone  and  the  house  is  empty. 
Lil,  who  with  anxiety  and  fatigue  is  quite  worn  out,  begs 
Lorimer  not  to  leave  her  alone  in  the  house.  Lorimer  accord¬ 
ingly  occupies  a  room  in  the  house,  and  next  morning  is  taken 
somewhat  severely  to  task  for  his  imprudence;  and,  being  already 
deeply  in  love,  is  accepted,  and  marries  her  offhand.  Ilia  guar¬ 
dian  then  dies,  and  he  takes  his  bride  home.  But,  manlike,  he 
is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  wife.  The  very  peculiarities  he 
thought  so  charming  in  Lil  Hardy  offend  him  in  Lil  Lorimer; 
and  when,  after  their  arrival,  Captain  Carnegie  upbraids  Lil  with 
Melville’s  death,  her  husband’s  jealousy  is  aroused,  and,  without 
listening  to  his  wife,  he  declares  his  sorrow  at  being  unable  to  un¬ 
marry  her.  It  so  happens  that  Max  Lorimer’s  sister  Alice  is  the 
girl  to  whom  Melville  had  been  engaged,  and  Carnegie  is  also  in 
love  with  her.  Lil,  unable  to  bear  Max’s  cruelty,  leaves  the 
house  at  night ;  and  Alice,  with  Max,  who  has  by  this  time  re¬ 
pented,  and  has  heard  the  true  version  from  his  sister,  go  in  search 
of  her.  It  is  not  long  alter  this  that  the  story  closes.  Lil’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  varying  scenes  are  sketched 
with  a  firm  hand.  The  reader's  interest,  tempered  with  a  certain 
amount  of  anger  and  disgust  at  Max  Lorimer’s  behaviour,  is  main¬ 
tained  to  the  end.  Altogether  the  book  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

Doing  and  Undoing  is  the  story  of  a  woman’s  life  spent  in 
undoing  au  injury  inflicted  by  her  thoughtlessly  as  a  girl.  The 
“  Doing  ”  was  easy  enough,  but  the  “  Undoing  ”  1  As  Bride  her¬ 
self  remarked  to  her  husband  on  his  death-bed,  “  We  can’t  undo, 
but  Love  can  take  away.”  But  to  our  story.  Bride  Leslie  was 
engaged  while  young  to  one  Gifford  Ogilvie.  He  went  abroad  to 
set  some  family  affairs  straight,  leaving  his  engagemeut  un¬ 
announced,  and  Francis  Stainer,  his  particular  friend,  manages 
unintentionally  to  win  the  young  girl's  real  love  and  supplants  his 
friend.  He  is  informed  of  the  engagement  in  a  letter  from 
Ogilvie  himself,  taxes  Bride  with  it,  and  immediately  leaves  for 
England.  Blessed,  or  cursed  it  may  be,  with  a  stern  and  un¬ 
forgiving  spirit,  he,  after  Bride  has  written  to  Ogilvie  and  regained 
her  freedom,  offers  in  a  proud  cold  way  to  stand  by  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  her  ;  but  she,  gauging  the  spirit  that  tempted  the  pro¬ 
posal,  sets  him  free,  and  then  begins  her  life  of  self-abnegation, 
lieautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  possessed  of  a  magnificent  physique 
and  great  animal  spirits,  she  goes  to  help  her  brother,  who,  having 
taken  holy  orders,  undertakes  a  cure  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
Sorely  tried,  at  length  her  spirit  finds  the  comfort  it  has  so 
long  been  seeking,  and  she  becomes  her  brother's  right  hand. 
After  some  period  his  health  gives  way,  and  they  travel  to  Italy  ; 
and  here  they  come  across  Ogilvie,  who,  crushed  by  Bride’s 
early  treatment,  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  finds  his  way 
to  Amalfi  utterly  broken  down,  and  a  victim  to  the  Italian  fever. 
Bride  nurses  him,  and,  finding  that  she  is  necessary  to  him, 
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marries  him,  seeing  in  thus  doing  a  way  of  atoning  for  the  ill  she 
once  wrought.  How  she  puts  up  with  his  ill  temper  and  fretful 
impatience ;  how  she  reconciles  him  to  his  family  and  wins  the 
love  of  his  mother  and  sister,  both  bitterly  opposed  to  her,  re¬ 
garding  her  as  the  author  of  the  evil  days  that  have  fallen  on  their 
darling ;  and  how  at  last  he  dies,  his  end  made  peaceable  and 
happy  by  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  woman  who  gave  up  her 
life  for  him,  are  told  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  style  that 
must  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  Women  like  Bride  Leslie 
are  not  often  met  with ;  but  to  meet  with  such  a  one,  even  in  a 
hook,  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  do  so. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  OXFORD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.* 

THE  Oxford  Historical  Society  owes  its  existence  to  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  speak  of  its  first  publications  without  noting  how 
not  alone  in  the  popular  books  that  bear  his  name  the  work  of 
that  earnest  and  brilliant  student  lives  after  him,  and  brings  forth 
good  fruit  by  stirring  up  others  to  labour  in  the  field  from  which 
he  was  so  soon  taken.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that,  had  he  been 
spared  to  see  the  volumes  before  us,  he  would  have  felt  that  so  far 
has  wishes  were  worthily  fulfilled.  The  Society  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  its  first  two  editors,  and  we  can  wish  it  nothing  better 
than  that  it  may  be  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  other  scholars  as 
capable  as  Mr.  Boase  and  Mr.  Doble.  Of  the  two  volumes  at 
present  issued,  the  one  edited  by  Mr.  Boase  contains  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  Registers  of  the  University.  The  earliest  list  of 
degrees  is  contained  in  a  mutilated  Register  of  Congregation  ex¬ 
tending  from  1449  to  1463.  Printing  this  and  three  lists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Mr.  Boase  ends  his  present  volume  with  a 
portion  of  a  fifth,  breaking  off  at  1 570-71,  the  point  at  which,  for 
the  most  part,  the  matriculation  books  begin,  so  that  in  the 
continuation  of  his  work  he  will  be  able  to  give  further  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  as  he  justly  says,  will  be  of  “  special  value  for  the 
literary  history  of  the  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  age.”  Although 
lists  of  names  and  dates  at  first  sight  seem  barren  enough,  these 
Registers,  even  if  they  presented  us  with  nothing  more,  would  be 
an  invaluable  help  to  the  biographer  and  the  genealogist.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  editor  notes  the  entries  concerning  William 
Tyndale,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  family  name,  Hutchin,  and  others 
of  both  sides  during  the  Reformation  period.  But  Mr.  Boase 
gives  us  more  than  mere  lists.  In  an  excellent  preface  he  describes 
the  various  exercises  and  ceremonies  performed  by  a  candidate  for 
the  M.A.  degree — the  “  determination,”  “  disputation,”  “  cursory 
lectures,”  and,  finally,  the  curious  custom  which  compelled  the 
candidate  “  to  go  round  the  schools  and  beg  the  masters  to  attend 
his  exercises,  called  Vesperies,  the  Saturday  evening  before  the 
final  ceremony.”  The  lists  themselves  contain  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  Although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
history  of  the  graduates,  we  have  references  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  printed  books  ;  so  that  the  student  in  search  of  facts  about 
the  University  career  of  any  noteworthy  person  is  at  once  directed 
where  he  may  find  them.  Curious  bits  of  University  life  receive 
incidental  illustration.  Frequent  notices  occur  of  the  dangers 
attendant  on  the  proctorial  office,  and  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
scholars.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  more  at  leDgth  in  Mr. 
Anstey's  Munimenta  Academica.  In  the  first  Register  are  the 
names  of  John  Metheley,  who  shot  at  the  Northern  proctor, 
and  of  Raynall,  the  Southern  proctor,  who  was  killed  in  a  fight 
between  the  students  of  Peekwater  Hostel  and  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall.  In  1521  a  Brasenose  proctor  is  allowed  to  carry  a  dagger 
to  defend  himself.  About  the  same  time  one  Wemme  appears 
to  have  been  banished  for  taking  part  in  a  fight  between  the 
scholars  of  Broadgates  Hall  and  the  townsmen.  The  relations 
between  the  town  and  the  University  were  evidently  strained 
in  1526,  for  the  defence  of  the  Southern  proctor  is  guaranteed 
in  case  he  should  be  attacked.  Some  interesting  fragments 
are  contained  in  the  appendix.  Among  these  are  an  order 
that  watch  should  be  kept  at  the  gates  of  the  town  by  four 
scholars  and  four  townsmen  conjointly  in  1450  pro  extends 
hostibus ;  notices  of  townsmen  taking  the  oaths  to  the  University, 
and  of  the  discommoning  of  the  mayor ;  and,  lastly,  the  reports 
of  two  elections  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  principalship  of 
Magdalen  Hall  made,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  the  students.  It 
i3  easy  to  believe  Mr.  Boase's  statement  that  this  volume  has  cost 
him  much  time.  lie  may  rest  assured  that  it  will,  as  he  hopes, 
“  save  time  and  labour  to  other  students,”  and,  we  may  add,  will 
afford  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  are  interested  in  tho  history 
of  the  University.  One  small  alteration  would  materially  increase 
the  usefulness  of  his  future  lists.  All  additions  he  makes  to  the 
actual  notices  in  the  Registers  should  be  enclosed  in  brackets.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  see  whether  a  piece  of  information  appended 
to  a  name  occurs  in  the  Register  itself  or  has  been  gleaned  for  us 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  other  volume  of  the  Society's  publications 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  it  contains  the  “  Remarks  and 
Collections”  of  Thomas  Ilearne  from  1705-1707,  the  period  covered 
by  the  first  13  of  145  MS.  volumes  of  the  same  kind.  Valuable 
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as  Hearne's  entries  are  for  bibliographical  purposes,  as  illustrations 
of  the  progress  of  historical  and  antiquarian  learning,  and  as 
throwing  new  light  here  and  there  on  some  obscure  bit  of  literary 
history,  their  chief  interest  is  distinctly  personal.  Evidently 
written  from  day  to  day,  they  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  laborious  antiquary,  and  of  the  Oxford  of  his  time.  As  one 
reads  the  diary,  for  such  these  collections  really  are,  the  writer 
becomes  a  living  figure.  His  eagerness  for  knowledge,  his  strong 
political  and  his  no  less  strong  personal  prejudices  are  set  forth  in 
every  page.  He  never  meets  anyone  without  finding  out  whether 
he  has  anything  to  tell  him  of  some  literary  design,  of  a  rare  MS. 
or  book,  or  coin,  or  inscription,  and  everything  he  hears  is  entered 
in  his  diary,  sometimes  with  a  “  Qumre”  appended  for  future  inquiry. 
As  a  staunch  non-juror,  he  shared  fully  in  the  extreme  Toryism 
prevalent  at  Oxford.  To  be  a  “  Tacker  and  a  good  friend  to  the 
Church  ”  was  generally  enough  to  ensure  a  man  a  high  character;  of 
a  “  Whigg  and  a  countenance!-  of  Fanaticks  ”  nothing  was  too  bad  to 
be  believed.  Tillotson  is  a  “  Fanatical  prelate,”  and  of  Burnet  a 
wholly  untrue  scandal  is  recorded.  Ilearne  sets  down  his  opinion  of 
a  man  in  tolerably  vigorous  language,  and  when,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened,  he  changed  it,  he  left  what  he  had  written,  and  added  a  note. 
Of  Baron,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  he  says  in  1705  that,  though  “  he 
had  something  of  pride  and  haughtiness  in  him,”  he  was  “a 
worthy  man,  and  of  good  affection  to  the  Church  of  England.  To 
this  he  appends  a  note  in  1719: — “Dr.  Baron  hath  prov’d  a  poor 
snivelling  Fellow,  and  to  be  in  many  respects  a  Knave  ”  (p.  134). 
Strong  as  his  political  feelings  were,  his  literary  tastes  and  his  love 
for  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which  he  was  the  Assistant-Keeper, 
seem  almost  to  have  outweighed  them.  Even  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  “  some  little  sparks  of  virtue,”  for  he  gave  several  MSS. 
to  the  University  Library  ;  and  when  Dr.  Mill,  the  famous 
Greek  Testament  scholar,  and  the  Principal  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Hall,  where  Hearne  resided,  gave  10/.  worth  of  books,  his 
various  misdeeds  are  almost  forgotten,  and  we  find  that  “  to 
speak  the  Truth  he  is  a  Person  not  only  of  great  Learning, 
but  a  great  Patron  of  it,  when  the  humour  takes  him.”  Some 
interesting  notices  are  given  of  the  leading  non-jurors,  though 
these  are  scarcely  so  important  as  Mr.  Doble’s  preface  led  us  to 
expect.  The  University  pulpit  was  constantly  used  for  political 
purposes,  and  several  sermons  “  adapted  to  the  present  times  ”  are 
recorded,  together  with  Hearne's  opinion  of  them,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  they  occasioned.  In  a  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
August  23,  1705,  Mr.  Evans,  of  St.  John’s,  “pleased  the  Whiggish 
party  very  well,”  an  event  so  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  declared  “  that  he  was  very  glad  there  was  one 
even  in  Oxford  that  would  speak  for  King  William,”  and  sent 
for  the  preacher,  and  promised  him  preferment.  Evans  was  im¬ 
mediately  rewarded  with  “  a  good  Fat  Doe  ”  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  for  “  magnifying  ”  the  Duke,  sent  with  a  message 
that  he  should  therewith  “  treat  the  Warden  of  Wadham  and 
such  other  persons  as  he  should  think  fit  that  were  of  the  same 
kidney  with  himself.”  Presents  of  venison  from  Woodstock  where 
Blenheim  Palace  was  then  in  building  were  the  usual  means  taken 
of  fostering  the  Whig  party  at  Oxford.  A  delightful  story  is 
told  of  six  Whig  heads  who  went  thither  to  thank  for  one  of 
these  gifts  at  a  time  when  the  Duke  expected  the  congratulations 
of  the  University: — “The  Duke  understanding  that  these  Persons 
were  not  sent  by  the  University  (but  came  of  their  own  Accord) 
receiv’d  them  after  a  slight  manner  .  .  .  and  styled  them  a  Body 
of  Divinity,  and  to  inliven  their  stupid  Whiggish  Clay  sent  them 
half  a  Dozen  Bottles  of  Wine  to  a  Little  Inne  at  Woodstock 
where  they  were  content  to  be  slenderly  accomodated”  (p.  170). 
Dr.  Mill,  one  of  the  party,  not  pleased  with  this  reception,  went 
over  privately  the  next  day  to  urge  his  special  claims  as  tutor 
some  years  before  to  the  Duke’s  youngest  brother — a  visit  which 
gave  rise  to  endless  mockery  at  Oxford,  and  amongst  other 
jibes,  to  some  doggrel  lines  which  Hearne  records,  with  plenty 
more  of  the  like  kind.  Among  the  curious  customs  of  old 
Oxford  noticed  in  this  volume  are  the  speeches  made  by  the 
“  Terrse  filii  ”  at  the  “  Act.”  Some  specimens  of  those  de¬ 
livered  in  1693  are  given;  they  are  certainly  amazingly  coarse, 
and  whatever  they  may  have  been  when  the  allusions  had  pre¬ 
sent  point,  now  seem  to  have  but  little  wit.  On  the  visit  of 
the  actors  to  Oxford  at  the  Act  of  1703,  Thomas  Milles,  after¬ 
wards  Professor  of  Greek  and  Bishop  of  Waterford,  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  “  the  excellent  qualifications  ”  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
that  he  wrote  to  her  “  persuading  her  to  give  over  this  loose 
way  of  Living  and  betake  herself  to  such  a  kind  of  Life  as 
was  more  innocent  and  would  gain  her  more  Credit  ”  (p.  95)* 
Hearne  believes  that  this  letter  did  not  answer  its  design.  Many 
interesting  notices  are  given  of  the  state  of  dilferent  Col¬ 
leges,  as,  for  example,  of  an  act  of  wanton  mischief  at  Univer¬ 
sity,  “  seldom  or  never  heard  of  in  the  University,  but  in 
this  College,  where  they  have  had  some  other  Instances  of 
the  same  nature,  and  have  had  some  lads  noted  for  this  Diabolical 
Wickedness.”  This  lack  of  discipline  had  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  troublous  times  that  followed  the  apostasy  of  Obadiah 
Walker,  to  which  we  have  a  few  references,  and  especially  one  of 
great  interest,  telling  how  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
received  in  the  College.  A  casual  entry  of  n  December,  1705 — 
“’Tis  reported  for  certain  that  Mr.  Jo.  Addison  is  marr’yd  to  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  ’’—seems  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  hitherto  inexplicable  difficulty  as  to  Addison's  finances 
before  the  marriage  actually  took  place  in  1716.  Another  note 
gives  us  the  curious  picture  of  Bishop  Bull  sitting  “  in  the  Lobby 
|  of  the  House  of  Lords  all  the  while  smoking  his  pipe,”  during 
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the  division  of  February  3,  1707,  on  the  Bill  for  the  Security  of 
the  Church.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  anything  more 
than  a  slight  idea  of  the  various  matters  of  interest  which  abound 
in  this  volume.  It  is  time  that  we  said  something  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Doble  has  performed  his  work  as  editor. 
Every  sentence  of  any  interest  in  the  Collections  is  copied  exactly, 
and  a  short  and  clear  summary  is  given  of  the  correspondence. 
The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  concise  and  pointed,  giving 
just  as  much  information  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  text,  and  sending  the  reader  to  the  best  authorities  to 
gain  further  knowledge.  While  making  no  parade  of  learning,  these 
notes  will  tell  any  one  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  that  few  men  could  be  found  so  well  fitted  as  Mr.  Doble 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  Ilia  Index  is,  perhaps,  a  weak 
point.  Full  as  it  is,  it  should  be  fuller.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
notice  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  which  we  are  sent  to  seek  on  p.  4, 
and  Tillotson,  though  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Collections, 
has  no  place  in  the  Index.  Still,  as  that  appended  to  the  present 
volume  is  described  in  the  preface  as  “  a  temporary  Index/’  we 
mav  expect  that  even  this  matter  will  be  amended  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  series.  There  is  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Doble 's 
work  that  we  can  wish  difl'erent. 


THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.* 

SOMETIMES  the  people  see  things  rightly — sometimes,  too, 
there  is  truth  in  a  nursery  jingle.  “  Never  was  sorrow-  more 
sincere  Than  that  which  flowed  round  Charlotte's  bier  ”  probably 
represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  contemporary  attitude  in 
face  of  the  calamity  at  Claremont — a  calamity  that  prematurely 
closed  a  career  of  which  only  the  latter  days  were  smiling.  Not 
more  than  ten  years  ago  that  sorrowful  story  was  re-told  for  us 
by  a  hand  which,  though  it  professed  to  be  unpractised,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unskilful.  In  the  little  memoir  which  Lady  Rose 
Weigall  contributed  to  the  Quarterly,  she  went  over  the  difficult 
ground  with  rare  tact  and  discretion.  The  early  life  of  the 
Princess,  her  sunless  childhood,  the  errors  of  her  education,  her 
strange  and  suppressed  solitude  between  her  selfish  father  and  her 
flighty  mother,  her  courage  in  breaking  off  a  match  which  would 
have  subjected  her  to  unnecessary  restrictions,  her  warm  heart, 
her  personal  charm,  and,  lastly,  her  promising  marriage — all  this 
was  presented  with  a  judicious  simplicity  of  art  and  an  effort¬ 
less  pathos  which  only  those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  the 
delineation  can  thoroughly  appreciate.  The  picture  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  public, — still  more  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
more  nearly  concerned  with  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness.  It  was 
republished  by  the  Queen's  desire,  and  it  was  extended  by 
material  supplied  by  Her  Majesty  herself.  The  vera  cffiyies,  the 
authenticated  portrait  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  is  therefore  to  be 
found  in  Lady  Rose  Weigall's  Brief  Memoir. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Jones’s  handsome  volume  is  in  some  sort  the 
complement  of  its  predecessor.  Professedly  it  is  written  to 
accompany  a  sequence  of  miniatures  of  the  Princess  executed 
between  1796  and  1816, and  a  “ commemorative  portrait”  designed 
after  her  death.  This  last,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  strikes  us  as 
slightly  ridiculous.  However  much  her  rapt  looks  may  “  commerce 
with  the  skies,”  even  an  amiable  princess  of  the  blood  royal  can 
scarcely  hope  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  diaphanous  raiment 
and  an  ineffectual  palm-branch.  Apart  from  this,  which  might 
advantageously  have  been  remanded  to  some  less  prominent  part 
of  the  book,  the  miniatures  given  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
afford  a  good  idea  of  the  gradual  “  evolution  ”  of  the  original 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  Two  of  them — one  a  charming  little 
icture  of  sleeping  babyhood — are  after  the  fop-artist  Cosway; 
ut  they  were  all  executed  by  one  of  his  pupils,  a  Miss  Charlotte 
Jones,  the  meagre  account  of  whom  in  Redgrave  might  be 
usefully  supplemented  from  the  particulars  supplied  by  these 
pages.  ML-s  Jones  was  miniature-painter  to  the  Princess,  and 
seems,  from  a  couple  of  letters  here  printed,  to  have  been 
upon  a  footing  of  considerable  intimacy  with  her  model.  These 
portraits,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones,  Bart., 
were  a  labour  of  love,  and  they  are  probably  the  artist's  best 
work.  They  exhibit  what  was  obviously  the  Princess’s  cardinal 
defect, — the  want  of  shade  in  her  face,  arising  from  her  pale 
complexion  nnd  white  eyebrows  and  lashes;  but  they  givo  full 
and  even  flattering  effect  to  her  elegant  head  and  neck,  her 
clearly-cut  features,  and  her  beautiful  hands.  The  resemblance 
to  George  IV.,  too,  is  plainly  discoverable,  especially  in  the  later 
portraits.  The  remaining  illustrations  in  the  book  consist  of 
views  of  the  present  Claremont  of  “  Capability  ”  Brown,  and  of 
the  earlier  building  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  to  which  it  succeeded. 
Finally  there  are  plans  both  of  the  Esher  residence  und  of  old 
Carlton  House,  whose  Corinthian  portico  still  exists  in  the  facade 
of  the  National  Gallery.  Here  and  in  the  neighbouring  Warwick 
House,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Princess  spent  much  of  her 
early  life  ;  and  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  amuse  himself  by 
mentally  reconstructing  on  the  spot  where  to-day  “  the  grave  gentle¬ 
men  at  the  Athenmum  Club  drink  their  tea”  that  vanished  palace 
where  the  nightingale  sang  and  the  peacock  screamed,  and  through 
whose  “  golden  ”  and  “  rose  satin  ”  rooms  the  child  of  three — “  the 
prettiest,  most  sensible,  and  genteel  little  creature  you  would  wish 
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to  see  ” — led  the  admiring  Hannah  More.  She  “  took  her  visitor 
by  the  hand — the  excellent  lady  with  the  black  silk  hood  and 
powdered  hair — and  trotted  off,  leading  her  from  spot  to  spot  in 
the  house  and  garden,  busily  opening  the  drawers,  uncovering  the 
chairs,  sofas,  and  curtains,  and  ended  by  showing  off  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  She  repeated  ‘  The  Busy  Bee  ’ ;  she  danced  a  graceful 
pas-seul  in  front  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More;  and  wound  up  by  singing,, 
with  much  spirit  and  precision,  ‘  God  save  the  King.’  ’’ 

The  account  given  by  Mrs.  Jones  of  her  heroine  is  attractively 
written,  and,  considering  the  somewhat  meagre  material,  sufficiently 
interesting.  That  it  should  be  in  places  a  little  diffuse  is  perhaps 
unavoidable  ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  present  any  new 
view  of  the  Princess’s  character,  which  was  not  by  any  means  a 
complex  one,  or  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mysteries.  Mrs.  Jones 
has,  however,  added  something  to  the  already  accumulated  material 
by  printing  a  series  of  characteristic  letters  addressed  by  the 
Princess  to  Viscountess  Ashbrook,  one  of  which,  written  not  long 
before  her  death,  is  full  of  hopeful  anticipations  for  the  future,  and, 
as  the  following  sentence  will  testify,  of  good  sense.  “  You 
know,”  she  says,  “  I  have  always  been  a  great  advocate  for  Lord 
Ashbrook  and  other  landlords  seeing  to  their  own  estates,  and 
provided  you  do  not  stay  too  lontj  away,  I  approve  very  much  of 
your  going  in  the  spring  to  Ireland.”  This  letter,  too,  is  lesa 
interlarded  than  usual  with  those  scraps  of  French  which  give 
much  of  the  fashionable  correspondence  of  this  epoch  the  air  of 
Thackeray’s  Almack's  Adieu.  Other  details  have  been  added  by 
the  kindness  of  friends,  and  the  account  of  the  final  catastrophe  is 
rendered  more  vivid  by  the  reproduction  in  an  appendix  of  certain 
contemporary  records.  From  the  limited  number  of  copies  printed 
the  book  is  not  apparently  intended  for  general  circulation,  but  as  a 
pleasant  and  sympathetic  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  its  value  is  considerable. 


THE  RISE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.* 

MR.  FREDERIC  MAY  HOLLAND  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
this  large  volume  that  he  did  not  start  with  the  intention 
of  proving  anything,  and  never  drew  conclusions  till  his  last 
chapter.  We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  too  elaborately  how  this 
statement  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  on  his  very  first 
page,  that  “  the  superior  holiness  of  morality  to  ceremony  is  a 
truth  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  priests.”  But  the  wary 
reader  who  is  really  a  free  thinker  (which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  Free-thinker)  will  probably  be  content  with  the  latter 
statement  as  expressing  Mr.  Holland's  state  of  mind,  and  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  first,  which  only  expresses  what  Mr. 
Holland  no  doubt  quite  honestly  believes  to  be  his  state  of  mind. 
Actually  Mr.  Holland  is  through  the  whole  of  his  book  arguing 
for  a  thesis  (some  such  thesis  as  that  which  he  has  so  unwarily 
formulated)  and  is  trying  to  show  that  history  proves  it.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  person,  and  that  is  to 
begin  by  seeing  what  his  history  is  w-orth  as  history.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  this  process  makes  it  pleasingly  unnecessary  to 
inquire  what  the  arguments  drawn  from  it  are  worth  as  argu¬ 
ments. 

At  the  beginning  we  are  haunted  by  a  curious,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  novel,  difficulty.  In  a  goodly  list  of  authorities  at  tha 
end  Mr.  Holland  observes  in  a  dignified  manner  that  “important 
authors  have  been  studied  in  tbeir  own  writings.”  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  that  a  habit  which  he  has  of  usually  giving 
chapter  and  verse  from  translations  of  the  classics,  and  not  from 
the  classics  themselves,  is  merely  a  condescension  to  the  ignorant. 
Still  it  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage.  For  when  Mr.  Holland  quotes 
“  Francklin's  Lucian,”  we  who  have  never  read  anything  but 
Lucian’s  Lucian  feel  rather  “  out  of  it.”  Thus  in  Francklin’s 
Lucian  there  may  be  a  piece  called  The  True  History  of  the 
Necromancer,  though  in  twenty  years’  reading  of  Lucian's  Lucian 
we  have  never  read  such  a  piece,  and  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  suspect  it  to  be  a  creation  of  Francklin’s  or  Mr.  Holland’s 
out  of  the  very  separate  pieces  of  the  Alethes  Historia  and  the 
Necyomantia.  But  in  that  case  Mr.  Holland  or  Francklin  must 
have  a  Lucian  quite  different  from  our  old  friend ;  which  things 
are  dark  and  terrible.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Holland  talks  of  the 
rEgean  shores  as  “  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  yEsop,  Herodotus, 
and  Apelles.”  Now  we  do  not  know  where  Homer  wras  born, 
and  not  only  do  we  not  know  where  ./Esop  was  born,  but  we 
have  always  been  taught  to  regard  /Esop  as  a  person  about 
whom  ratber  less  was  known  than  even  about  Homer.  But 
Mr.  Holland  knows  it  all.  Yet,  again,  he  writes  that  “the 
banishment  a  few  years  after  of  a  general  who  was  greatly 
needed  [Thucydides]  seems  parti y  due,”  &c.  Now,  wo  always 
thought  Grote’s  special  pleading  as  to  Thucydides’s  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  Eion  and  Amphipolis  business  grossly  unfair.  But 
though  there  is  110  proof  that  Thucydides  was  a  bad  general,  we  are 
unaware  of  the  slightest  tittle  of  proof  that  ho  was  such  a  general 
ns  would  have  done  the  Athenians  any  good.  In  fact,  wo  never 
know  that,  except  that  little  Amphipolis-Eion  businoss,  any  facts 
about  Thucydides’s  generalship  were  known  at  all.  We  pass  over 
with  respectful  awo  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Holland’s  that  “it  is 
simply  a  mistake  in  gender  to  talk  of  the  daemon  of  Socrates; 
what  he  really  called  it  was  something  divino.”  Wo  pass  it,  we 
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say,  because  not  knowing  what  gender  has  to  do  with  the  matter, 
we  might,  if  we  dwelt  on  it,  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Holland  has  made  a  mistake.  That  the  source  of  that  mistake 
may  be  dimly  suggested  to  the  profane  by  whispering  the  word 
genre  is  somehow  indicated  to  us  by  another  mysterious  passage  in 
which  he  says  that  “  Leontium  wrote  a  book  against  Theophrast.” 
"Why  a  scholar  who  does  not  call  Epicurus  Epicure  should  call 
Theophrastus  Theophrast  is  only  explicable  by  supposing  that  he 
“  saw  it  in  a  French  book  t’other  day,”  as  Mr.  Browning  did  his 
explanation  of  a  virtue  which  Leontium,  we  fear,  did  not  possess. 
Mr.  Holland  has  no  doubts  on  the  identity  of  Seneca  the  tragedian 
with  Seneca  the  philosopher,  wherein  he  is  within  his  rights  of 
course ;  but  we  wish  that  a  man  who  has  evidently  some  sources 
of  information  which  we  do  not  possess  had  given  some  reasons 
for  his  conclusion  that  Tacitus  “  sympathized  with  the  champions 
of  constitutional  freedom.”  For  there  have  been  wicked  men  who 
said  that  Tacitus  chiefly  sympathized  with  champions  of  a  narrow 
oligarchy  or  bureaucracy.  To  turn  from  Latin  to  Greek ;  is  it  not 
rather  inexact  for  a  scholar  brought  up  on  Francklin's  Lucian  to 
say  that  Porphyry's  name  is  “a  Greek  synonym  for  Malchus  or 
the  king  ”  ?  We  always  thought  Porphyry  meant  “  purpled,”  and, 
though  “  the  purpled  one  ”  isan  epithetofa  king, itcan  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  synonym  for  him.  But  Mr.  Holland's  sources  of  information 
are  so  extensive  and  peculiar  (for  instance,  finding  Trebellius  Pollio 
and  Yopiscus  meagre  on  Zenobia,  he  refers  to  “  William  Ware’s 
romance  called  Letters  from  Palmyra ”)  that  one  is  hardly  startled 
at  anything.  Still,  that  Roscellin  was  “  daring  enough  to  question 
the  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  abstractions”  is  such  a  very  remark¬ 
able  statement  that  one  wonders  whether  Francklin  wrote  a  Logic 
as  well  as  a  Lucian.  For  the  reader  need  not  be  insulted  by  the 
reminder  that  the  whole  debate  was  whether  universals  were 
realities  (realism),  names  (nominalism),  or  abstractions  (conceptual¬ 
ism).  To  speak  of  the  reality  of  abstractions  is  very  much  like 
speaking  of  the  Guelfism  of  Ghibellines.  Indeed,  all  the  state¬ 
ments  about  mediaeval  philosophy,  which  are  numerous,  suggest 
Francklin.  He  too,  it  may  be,  is  responsible  for  the  remarkable 
transformation  of  “  Guyot  of  Provins  ”  into  “  Guyot  of  Provence.” 
A  saying  of  the  dark  and  terrible  rather  than  of  the  positively 
erroneous  order  meets  one  in  the  words  that  “  Catholics  are  still 
forbidden  the  perusal  of  the  De  monorchia,  an  offence  which  very 
few  are  now  likely  to  commit.”  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Holland 
thinks  few  Catholics  now  know  Latin  ?  An  even  more  terrible 
in’erence  might  be  drawn  from  another  cryptic  statement  to  the 
effect  that  “  Erasmus  would  still  be  the  most  readable  author  of 
his  age  if  he  had  not  written  exclusively  in  Latin."  But  Etienne 
■de  la  Boetie  did  not  write  in  Latin,  and  it  is,  therefore,  still  more 
remarkable  to  find  Mr.  Holland,  who  praises  his  work  very  much, 
calling  it“  the  Juvoluntary  Servitude.”  We  always  thought  that 
Montaigne’s  precocious  and  priggish  young  friend  wrote  a  book 
called  Servitude  Volontaire,  and  we  certainly  should  have  thought 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

Let  us  follow  up  these  examples  of  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  call  Francklinismus  with  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Holland’s 
power  of  argument.  He  quotes  the  remark  of  Christ  about 
“  Render  unto  Caesar  ”  with  a  kind  of  gasp  of  bewildered  indig¬ 
nation.  It  is  “  an  argument  which  condemns  the  American, 
French,  and  English  revolutions.”  He  calls  the  Gnostics  “the 
most  scholarly  and  liberal  of  the  Church’s  children,”  and  says  that 
they  expected  to  be  saved  “  by  knowledge.”  This  perhaps  should 
have  been  included  among  the  gems  of  our  former  collection,  for 
the  probable  explanation  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Holland  has  not  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  what  the  Gnostic  gnosis  meant.  He  thinks  that  J ulian’s 
efforts  “  might  a  century  earlier  have  united  the  various  forms  of 
European,  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  polytheism  into  an  universal  and 
permanent  religion.”  He  says  that  “  the  results  of  the  suppression 
of  philosophical  teaching  at  Athens  may  be  seen  in  the  failure  of 
Greek  literature  during  the  fifteen  centuries  which  have  since 
elapsed  to  produce  a  single  author  equal  to  hundreds  who  had 
already  been  famous.”  There  is  something  so  magnificent  about 
the  absurdity  of  this  that  we  really  feel  a  certain  admiration  for 
Mr.  Holland.  We  dare  not  do  more  than  indicate  the  less  pyramidal 
but  still  more  naif  absurdity  involved  in  the  apologetic  remark 
that  Abelard's  “  licentiousness  had  passed  away  before  he  deve¬ 
loped  any  alarming  amount  of  scepticism.”  But  it  is  pleasing  to 
record  that  Mr.  Holland  thinks  Ileloi'se  “  the  greatest  woman  who 
had  yet  appeared  in  Christendom,  and  there  was  no  other  like  her 
before  the  eighteenth  century.”  The  grounds  of  this  enthusiasm 
appear  to  be  that  she  put,  or  did  not  put  (for  Mr.  Holland  never 
seems  to  dream  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Abelard-IIeloIse 
correspondence,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  certain ),  some  questions  on 
Biblical  difficulties  to  her  husband.  That  Mr.  Holland,  who  is 
furious  with  any  one  who  executes  a  heretic,  observes  cheerfully 
that  “  the  slaying  of  Conrad  of  Marburg  had  a  particularly  good 
effect,”  may  perhaps  close  the  list,  though  we  could  go  on  freely. 

We  have  taken  the  most  troublesome,  but  the  most  effective, 
way  of  reviewing  a  worthless  and  mischievous  book,  by  producing 
in  its  own  words  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  the  folly  of  the 
writer.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  the  lesson  of  the  ages  that 
religion  is  a  curse,  and  that  the  rise  of  intellectual  liberty  is 
synonymous  with  the  downfall  of  belief.  With  that  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  the  lesson 
of  the  ages  cannot  be  expounded  by  a  man  who  has  not  learnt  it, 
who  says  it  all  wrong,  who  is  not  even  acquainted  with  the  simplest 
results  of  ancient  and  modern  scholarship.  The  man  who  appa¬ 
rently  thinks  that  JEsop's  Fables  are  the  work  of  a  definite  vEsop 
who  was  born  on  the  shores  of  the  rEgean,  takes  care  to  insist 


that  the  Gospels  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism  at  all — the  man 
who  thinks  Ileloi'se  the  greatest  woman  of  eighteen  centuries 
because  she  asked  questions  rather  like  those  of  Bishop  Colenso’s 
Zulu,  praises  La  Boetie  for  writing  on  involuntary  servitude, 
while  not  merely  the  title,  but  the  whole  contention,  of  La  Boetie’s 
book  urges  that  submission  to  kings  is  voluntary  servitude,  and  as 
such  can  be  and  should  be  thrown  off — the  man  whose  whole 
book  is  an  argument  against  authority  is  perpetually  citing  the 
most  ludicrous  strings  of  authorities,  such  as  “Grote,  Hegel, 
Lewes,  Denis,  and  even  Plato.”  In  short,  the  volume  is  a 
tissue  of  secondhand  and  inaccurate  learning,  blended  with  in¬ 
consistent  and  illogical  argument,  and  tending  to  the  support  of  a 
conclusion  quite  as  foregone  as  that  of  the  most  prejudiced  bigot 
whom  the  author  denounces.  Now  this  sort  of  thing,  which 
seems  to  be  rather  the  fashion  in  America  just  now,  is,  we 
confess,  quite  intolerable  to  us.  A  free-thinking  bookmaker, 
with  Mr.  Lewes’s  History  of  Philosophy  on  one  hand  and  a 
cheap  encyclopaedia  on  the  other ;  as  inaccurate  as  Voltaire 
without  a  glimmer  of  his  genius,  and  as  dull  as  the  dullest  of 
Voltaire’s  opponents  without  a  glimmer  of  their  good  intentions, 
is  an  animal  hateful,  we  should  hope,  both  to  God  and  to  the 
enemies  of  God.  At  any  rate,  he  is  hateful  to  us,  and  when  we 
come  across  him  he  may  look  out  for  the  same  sort  of  treatment 
that  we  have  here  given  to  Mr.  Holland.  That  established 
opinions  of  any  kind  are  wont  to  make  men  intolerant,  obstructive, 
perhaps  persecuting,  may  be  true  enough ;  that  learning  and  in¬ 
telligence  have  been  hard  put  to  it  in  past  ages  by  orthodoxy  of 
various  kinds  may  be  true  enough  likewise.  But,  if  we  are  to 
have  these  propositions  brought  forward  once  more,  let  them  be 
brought  forward  by  somebody  whose  learning  does  not  consist  in 
talking  about  Lucian’s  True  History  of  the  Necromancer,  and 
whose  intelligence  does  not  lead  him  to  argue  that,  because 
Justinian  shut  up  the  schools  at  Athens  seven  or  eight  centuries 
after  the  palmy  days  of  Greek  literature  had  ceased,  therefore 
Greek  has  never  produced  another  writer  of  eminence  in  fifteen 
centuries  more. 


THE  MODERN  MACBETH.* 

MR.  SAVILE  CLARKE  is  one  of  the  poets  who  fight  on  the 
side  where  they  find  the  best  company.  It  is  an  old  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  good  fortune — to  put  it  modestly — of  the  Tories 
has  given  them  the  best  makers  of  political  verse ;  and,  though 
they  have  fallen  on  evil  days  in  some  other  respects,  this  part  of 
their  old  luck  has  not  deserted  them.  With  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world,  no  partisan  on  the  other  side  can  pretend  to  affirm  that 
his  “  wits  ”  are  a  credit  to  their  cause  as  poets.  The  indifferent 
man — that  is,  the  lover  of  letters  pure  and  simple  who  finds  both 
the  political  houses  a  plague — can  thank  the  Tories  for  one  thing 
at  least,  and  that  is  for  giving  him  the  lasting  pleasure  to  be  got 
out  of  smart  verse,  and  even  some  which  is  more  than  “  smart.” 
This  is  something  to  be  grateful  for.  The  good  which  politicians 
promise  is  generally  long  in  coming,  and,  when  one  gets  it,  is 
apt  to  be  considerably  qualified.  A  gift  of  good  political  verse  has 
no  alloy.  You  get  it  before  it  is  promised,  and  you  do  not  even 
need  to  understand  the  subject;  for,  when  it  is  really  excellent,  it 
could  be  read  even  though  it  was  devoted  to  the  doings  and  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Parliament  of  Sirius.  Of  the  thousands  of  readers  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  how  many  know  or  care  anything  about  the 
political  fights  of  the  day  ?  The  verses  are,  like  the  battles  of  that 
generation,  capital  things  to  meet  in  literature,  though  one  neither 
knows  nor  cares  why  the  first  were  written  or  the  second  fought. 

There  is  a  not  unknown  quotation  which  tells  us  that  indignation 
makes  verses.  Mr.  Savile  Clarke's  poems  are,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  offspring  of  this  inspiring  emotion,  and  he  assuredly 
has  been,  in  common  with  most  of  us,  in  no  want  of  matter  to  be 
indignant  about.  There  are  people,  and  as  some  think  a  great 
many,  who  can  look  at  all  these  tilings  which  have  put  gall  into 
Mr.  Savile  Clarke's  ink  with  no  anger,  or  at  most  with  a  slight 
stirring  of  wrath  against  the  ironical  fate  which  has  gone  mali¬ 
ciously  mad  to  gain  its  private  end  of  worrying  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Perhaps  the  prevalence  of  this  type  of  person  in  the  Liberal  camp 
explains  the  absence  of  the  political  poet.  However  that  may  be, 
the  indignant  bard  who  shares  Heine's  objection  to  dancing  with 
the  worshippers  of  certain  idols  can  produce  a  good  list  of  reasons 
for  standing  apart.  Mr.  Savile  Clarke  in  the  verses  called  “  A 
Character  ”  has  summed  up  his,  and,  except  by  the  aforesaid  chorus 
of  worshippers,  they  will  be  accepted  as  valid.  “  What,”  he  asks: — 

What  though  our  soldiers  die  in  fields  afar, 

When  he's  declared  that  we  are  not  at  war ; 

Though  oily  Granville,  valorously  weak, 

Finds  Bismarck  snub  him  once  or  twice  a  week  ; 

Though  Germany,  no  matter  how  we  groan, 

Makes  hits  of  British  Colonies  her  own ; 

Though  Russia  hovers  over  India  still ; 

Though  Iioers  exulted  at  Majuba  Hill ; 

Though  France  is  cold,  and  every  people  sees 
Our  degradation  ;  for  such  things  as  these 
Is  there  no  consolation  in  the  thought 
That  landlords  will  be  ruined — as  they  ought  ; 

That  those  who  had  much  rather  wet  their  throats 
With  beer  will  have  innumerable  votes  ; 

That  Chamberlain  can  use  to  back  his  speech 
False  affidavits  at  five  shillings  each  ; 

That  the  vile  Caucus  works  its  evil  will, 

And  that  the  Grand  Old  Muddler  rules  us  still  ? 


•  The  Modern  Macbeth ;  and  other  Political  Verses.  By  H.  Savile 
Clarke.  London  :  Court  Circular  Office.  1885. 
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We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Savile  Clarke  had  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  so  poor  a  jest  as  his  play  on  the  gushing  phrase  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  sillier  admirers;  but  we  quite  agree 
with  him  that  the  consolations  which  serve  the  turn  of  that 
party  do  not  compensate  for  the  misfortunes  detailed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  verse. 

The  verses  which  give  the  name  to  this  little  collection  are,  to 
our  mind,  the  least  satisfactory  of  them  all.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  Shakspeare's  lines  fit  ill  into  other  men’s  moulds, 
there  is  something  very  unpleasant  in  seeing  the  name  of 
Gordon  used  as  a  political  weapon  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  When 
our  ancestors  decided  in  their  wisdom  that  any  stick  was  good 
enough  to  use  for  a  certain  necessary  purpose,  they  did  not 
mean  that  all  sticks  could  be  used  with  equal  propriety.  “  The 
Wail  of  the  Irish  Widow”  gives  a  picture  which  is,  we  fear, 
rather  liker  what  ought  to  be  than  what  is ;  but  Mr.  Savile 
Clarke  is  perfectly  right  in  insisting  on  the  misery  which  palter¬ 
ing  with  anarchy  in  Ireland  brought  on  the  poor,  who,  as  far  as 
words  go,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  solicitude. 
Again,  in  “  A  Chant  of  the  Caucus”  Mr.  Savile  Clarke  reminds 
the  British  workman,  with  truth,  that  a  different  measure  is 
meted  out  to  the  drinker  of  beer  and  the  drinker  of  port.  There 
will  be  every  inclination  on  both  side3  this  time  to  agree  with  the 
author's  verses  “  In  Memoriam  ”  to  those  “  soldiers  of  the  pen, 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the  Morning  Post, 
Mr.  Power,  of  the  Times,  and  Mr.  O'Donovan,  of  the  Daily  News.” 
The  Special  Correspondent,  like  other  sons  of  Adam,  has  his 
weaknesses,  and  is  not  inclined  to  rate  his  merits  too  low  ;  but  his 
most  unfriendly  critics  must  confess  now  that  he  has  of  late  dig¬ 
nified  his  office  by  his  courage.  When  men  are  prepared  to  face 
death  daily  it  is  impossible  to  be  contemptuous  even  about  their 
follies;  and,  when  they  do  fall,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Savile 
Clarke  that 

The}'  fought  like  soldiers,  died  like  Englishmen  ; 

Ami  it  were  fitting,  where  the  Nile  stream  laves 

Their  resting-place,  that  Sword  should  honour  Pen, 

And  hang  the  cross  “  For  Valour  ”  on  their  graves. 


CHESS  ECCENTRICITIES.* 

^OME  worthy  and  enlightened  members  of  the  critical  craft 
tO  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  long  word,  which  ought  to  be 
very  expressive  indeed  to  those  for  whom  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all,  considering  the  frequency  with  which  they  employ  it.  They 
like  to  talk  of  the  subjectivity  of  particular  books,  and  if  pressed 
hard  for  a  definition  of  the  term  they  would  probably  tell  us  that 
a  literary  work  displays  subjectivity  when  it  is  composed  in  a  sub¬ 
jective  style,  and  does  not  specially  concern  itself  with  its  natural 
objective.  No  doubt  this  is  profoundly  true,  if  the  profundity  of 
truth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  distance  which  an  ordinary  bucket 
must  descend  in  order  to  fish  it  up  from  the  well  which  contains 
it.  The  ordinary  bucket  in  this  case  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  reader,  which  may  possibly  fail  to  plumb  the  maxim 
above  quoted  ;  but  the  present  writer  is  not  to  blame  for  that. 
Subjectivity  is  not  his  word,  and  the  subjective  definition  is 
Dot  his  definition.  lie  has  before  him  a  new,  a  pretty,  and  in 
one  sense  an  eccentric  book  on  chess,  and  he  was  reminded 
by  this  fact  of  an  erudite  review  of  chess  literature,  piinted 
Dot  many  months  ago,  in  which  the  critic  sapiently  remarked 
that  examples  of  this  class  of  literature  appeared  to  be  “charac¬ 
teristically  subjective.”  Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
word  in  question  has  a  good,  honest,  and  legitimate  meaning 
as  applied  to  books  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the  gentleman  who  called  treatises  on  chess  subjective  did 
not  know  wbat  this  meaning  is.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  what 
he  had  in  his  mind.  With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, 
our  modern  writers  on  chess  have  revealed  their  personality 
with  so  much  candour,  and  have  found  eo  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  dropping  into  the  first  person,  by  way  of  relief  from 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  third,  that  a  hasty  outsider 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  there  is  some  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  chess  analysis  and  self-display.  This  is  what  our 
brother  in  the  gentle  craft  seems  to  have  had  it  on  his  conscience 
to  say ;  and  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  say  it.  Subjectivity  i3  one 
thing ;  the  mountainous  me  of  a  chess  writer  is  something 
essentially  different. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  ofThand  that  the  first  personal 
pronoun  ought  to  be  tabooed  in  a  work  on  chess,  or  even  that 
its  use  should  be  strictly  limited.  A  good  purpose  is  served  by 
popularizing  the  game  whenever  occasion  offers,  and  it  would 
assuredly  be  less  popular  than  it  is  if  its  professors  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  appreciate  their  own  skill  whilst  appreciating  the 
skill  of  their  rivals.  Such  deductions  from  the  value  of  a  book 
for  the  sake  of  its  nmusing  features  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  necessary  where  the  subject  is  already  sufficiently  diverting. 
This  is  the  case  with  Major  Hope  Verney’s  Chess  Eccentricities, 
which  is  nothing  if  not  diverting.  Dr.  Dryasdust  himself,  in 
his  most  characteristic  vein,  could  not  have  contrived  to  extract 
dulness  from  such  a  subject.  Assuming  in  the  reader  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  a  liking  for  the  game  in  its  classical  form,  it  is 

*  Chut  Eccentricities.  By  Major  (i.  Hope  Vcrney.  London  :  Longmans 
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impossible  that,  he  should  not  be  tickled  by  a  sober  account  of 
four-handed  chess,  chess  for  three,  six,  or  eight  players,  round 
chess,  obloDg  chess,  triangular  chess,  chess  with  a  die,  chess  with 
a  citadel,  and  chess  with  a  prison,  white  chess,  black  chess,  red 
chess,  and  yellow  chess,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  possible 
combinations  and  permutations  of  the  elements  of  this  ancient 
mystery.  Major  Verney  is  so  full  of  his  subject,  and  has  shown 
so  much  perseverance  in  his  attempt  to  popularize  four-handed 
chess  in  particular,  that  the  pronounced  “subjectivity”  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  book  may  be  readily  forgiven.  But  it  was 
scarcely  worth  his  while,  except  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  eccen¬ 
tricities,  to  bring  together  and  embalm  between  these  quaintly 
illuminated  covers  all  the  farrago  of  newspaper  cuttings  and  old 
letters  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  text.  One  of  the 
Major's  correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  been  sucked  into  a 
vortex  of  quadrumanous  dissipation  from  which  escape  on  this 
side  of  the  tomb  is  utterly  hopeless,  makes  what  can  only  bo 
described  as  a  melancholy  and  pathetic  confession  in  the  following 
terms : — 

We  tried  an  experiment  one  night  of  each  one  playing  for  himself,  and 
each  player  as  he  was  mated  had  to  remove  all  his  Pieces  from  the  board. 
This  produced  some  curious  pley  and  some  dreadful  complications. 

“  Play  ”  is  surely  a  lame  and  impotent  word  to  denote  the  suicidal 
torments  of  a  lour-handed  party  in  a  parlour  inflicting  dreadful 
complications  on  themselves  by  way  of  trying  an  experiment. 

The  fact  is  that  four-handed  chess,  and  all  the  other  parodies  on 
the  legitimate  game  which  Major  Verney  includes  in  his  very 
appropriate  title,  constitute  the  lowest  and  the  lower  deeps  that 
yawn  to  devour  inconstant  minds.  There  are  those  who  take  to 
playing  chess,  and,  when  the  enthusiasm  and  the  fascination  are  ex¬ 
tinguished,  return  sated  to  their  humbler  vocations  in  life,  content 
to  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  played  and  ceased  playing  than 
never  to  have  played  at  all.  But  there  are  others  who,  having 
known  what  chess  actually  is,  are  capable  of  declining  to  the 
narrower  range  of  eccentricities  set  forth  in  this  remarkable 
volume.  The  legitimate  player  must  not  be  expected  to  listen 
with  patience  to  such  as  contend  that  four-handed  chess  is  more 
interesting  than  the  classical  game,  or  that  they  who  once  learn  it 
are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  play.  Major 
Verney  is  more  rational  in  this  respect  than  some  of  his  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  he  is  evidently  too  far  gone  himself  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  has,  indeed,  treated  a  curious  subject  in  a  style  very 
far  from  being  offensive  or  flippant,  and  even  a  severe  stickler  for 
the  canonical  scriptures  of  chess  may  grant  that  his  book  is 
diverting,  and  that  an  evening  or  two  may  be  spent  without  being 
wasted  on  it.  But  no  one  who  cares  much  for  genuine  chess  will 
spare  more  than  a  passing  thought  for  these  trivial  eccentricities, 
in  spite  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  some  of  them  can  date  their 
origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  millennium.  Whatever 
interest  they  possess  is  derived  from  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  regular  game,  and  the  contention  that  they  deserve  study  side 
by  side  with,  or  in  substitution  for,  that  game  must  not  be  regarded 
as  serious.  It  is  possible  to  make  pancakes  out  of  a  pack  of 
playing-cards,  and  new  games  might  be  invented  by  arranging  the 
six  cards  of  a  pancake  according  to  suits  and  colours.  But  this 
would  scarcely  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  interest  of  six-card 
pancakes  rivals  or  surpasses  the  interest  of  whist. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MIIERVE'S  book  on  the  Irish  crisis  (i)  from  the  beginning 
•  of  the  United  Ireland  movement  to  the  present  day  is  by 
far  the  most  intelligent,  well-informed,  and  judicial  account  of 
English  political  history  that  we  have  seen  for  years  from  tbo  pen 
of  a  Frenchman.  That  we  do  not  universally  agree  with  M. 
IIerv6  need  hardly  be  said ;  no  Englishman  is  likely  to  agree  on 
such  a  matter  universally  with  any  Frenchman.  Occasionally 
there  are  faults  of  perspective  and  still  more  occasionally  faults  of 
accuracy  of  the  kind  that  a  foreigner  almost  necessarily  commits. 
The  only  fault  of  real  importance  in  this  latter  category  is  M. 
IlervtS’s  assumption  that  there  existed  not  merely  in  Ireland  (we 
hold  ourselves  that  it  never  existed  there  except  in  Ulster  and  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  imagination),  but  in  England,  such  a  thing  as 
tenant  right  recognized  by  opinion  if  not  by  law.  Otherwise  the 
sketch  of  the  last  century  of  Irish  history  is  hit  off’  with  singular 
sobriety,  vigour,  and  truth.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  that  M. 
Ilerve,  from  his  own  quite  unprejudiced  standpoint,  regards  the 
Land  Act  of  1 88 1  as  a  blunder  no  less  unpractical  than  illogical. 

Although  M.  Albert  Babeau's  La  vie  rurale  (2)  is  not  a  new 
book,  its  second  and  revised  edition  deserves  noting.  Like  the 
other  books  of  a  similnr  kind  which  the  author  has  written,  it  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  only  faults  wo  can  find 
with  it  are  that  different  epochs  are  not  distinguished  quito  so 
sharply  as  might  bo  desired,  and  that  absolutely  documentary 
sources  of  information  sometimes  find  themselves  side  by  side  with 
evidence  from  the  poets  and  romancical  writers,  which  is  of  a  rather 
different,  class. 

M.  Tissot's  object  in  translating  Herr  Oscar  Meding  (3)  is 

(1)  La  crite  irlandaite,  I’ar  Edouard  Ilerve.  Faria:  Ilnchctte. 

(3)  1m  tie  rurale  en  France.  Far  Albert  Rtibcnu.  Dcuxibino  Edition. 
Fnris:  l’crrin. 

(3)  l>e  Satlnwa  a  Sedan.  For  Oscar  Meding.  Truduit  par  V.  Tissot. 
Fans  :  Dcntu. 
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sufficiently  obvious,  for  the  various  works  of  the  King  of 
Hanover’s  former  servant  breathe  little  love  to  Germany.  Herr 
Meding,  it  is  well  known,  has  information  to  give,  though  he 
gives  it,  perhaps,  at  disproportionate  length.  Readers  to  whom 
the  German  language  or  German  type  is  a  nuisance  may  find  this 
version  useful.  _  . 

M.  Pierre  de  Witt’s  sketch  of  Louis  van  Geer  (4)  is  a  capital 
little  monograph — modest  in  scale  and  interesting  in  matter  -of 
one  of  those  seventeenth-century  Dutch  merchants  to  whom  the 
hackneyed  phrase  merchant  princes  is  not  applicable,  but  who 
might  be  fairly  called  merchant  barons,  and  who  mixed  wai  and 
commerce  in  an  agreeable  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  the 
issue  of  Guides- Joanne  for  1S85  (5)  is  heralded  by  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  diamant  or  pocket  form.  The  excellence  of  these 
guides  is  thoroughly  well  known,  and  we  have  nothing  to  suggest 
except  the  rounding  of  the  corners,  according  to  the  fashion  now 
widely  and  wisely  prevalent. 

Of  two  schoolbooks  before  us,  M.  Guilgault’s  (6)  is  a  useful 
combination  of  clearly-stated  grammatical  rules,  with  a  selection 
of  “  sight  ”  pieces  in  French  and  English.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  M.  Boielle’s  idea  of  “  sampling  ”  the  MisSrables  (7) 
for  school  use,  but  we  do  not  like  his  execution.  M.  Eoielle 
in  his  introduction  and  elsewhere  indulges  in  too  much  of  the 
adulatory  nonsense  which,  both  in  France  and  out  of  it,  ha.s  done 
far  more  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  French  writer  of 
the  nineteenth  century  than  all  the  “  intrigues  and  “  calumnies 
of  wffiich  the  adulators  talk.  As  a  Channel  Islander  (which  he 
says  he  is)  M.  Boielle  ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  that 
intrigues  drove  the  poet  from  Jersey.  W  hat  drove  him  from 
Jersey  was  the  scurrilous  impertinence  of  his  friends  to  the  Queen 
of  England.  M.  Boielle’s  notes  are  like  too  many  notes  ol  the 
kind  nowadays ;  choked  with  etymological  information  fi  0 in 
Brachet,  the  value  of  which  is  not  very  great,  and  which,  if 
sought  at  all,  should  be  sought  in  the  dictionary.  His  phrase- 
translations  are,  however,  correct  enough  on  the  whole,  though 
ecarter,  as  a  card-playing  term,  is  in  English  “discard,  not  “  re¬ 
ject.” 

Mme.  Henry  Greville's  Idylles  (8)  are  very  charming  stories, 
prettily  written  and  conceived,  and  marked  by  the  author  s  com¬ 
mand  of  pathos  that  is  neither  maudlin  nor  unwholesome.  Most 
of  them  are  Norman  sketches;  the  last,  the  “  Potier  de  Tanagra, 
stands  by  itself,  and  treats  a  classical  subject,  if  not  very  classi¬ 
cally,  yet  very  well.  Of  M.  Albert  Delpits  last  book  (9)  we  can 
hardly  speak  so  favourably.  The  author  of  Le  fils,  de  C  or  (die 
takes  more  trouble  about  his  work  than  most  of  liis  surviving 
fellows  in  France,  and  is  free  from  some  of  the  mischievous  cant 
in  literary  and  other  matters  which  shows  itself  so  strongly  in 
them.  But  his  atmosphere  is  something  of  an  unhealthy  one,  and 
we  are  unable  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  his  heroine,  w  ho,  being 
bullied  by  her  mother-in-law,  chooses  to  vent  her  wrath  upon  her 
husband  aud  to  take  refuge — honourable  refuge,  after  a  fashion, 
no  doubt — in  the  arms  of  an  enchanting  painter.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
very  wrong ;  but  we  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  adulte¬ 
resses  a  demi  are  rather  more  objectionable  than  the  thoroughgoing 
variety. 


NEW  COOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpjpE  School  of  Life  (Rivingtons)  embodies  seven  addresses  to 
public  school  men,  written  for  the  recent  London  Mission  by 
past  and  present  head-masters,  and  delivered  in  St.  Paul  s  Church, 
Knio-htsbridge.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in 
which  Dr.  Vaughan  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  special  effort  and 
appeal  which  these  admirable  discourses  commemorate. 

Another  interesting  memorial  volume  is  The  Consecration  of  the 
Temple  Church  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  includes  three  sermons 
preached  at  the  celebration  of  the  seven  hundredth  anniversary 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  Allred  Ainger,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. 

Dr.  Macaulay  shows  himself  to  be  an  assiduous  gleaner  of  the 
biographical  field  in  his  compilation  Gordon  Anecdotes  (Religious 
Tract  Society).  In  his  preface  he  writes  as  if  Gordon’s  biography, 
were  yet  unwritten,  and  with  strange  carelessness  he  speaks  of 
“  Mr.  Edmund  Hake  ”  as  the  author  of  The  Story  of  Chinese 
Gordon.  If  he  had  made  no  use  of  Mr.  Egmont  Hake's  book  this 
inaccuracy  might  pass,  but  he  has  drawm  irom  it  with  some  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  completeness  of  his  little  book.  Both  for  its  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  skilful  condensation  these  “  Anecdotes  ”  should  be 
popular. 

Modern  Socialism  is  not  likely  to  want  exponents  of  its  mys¬ 
teries  Here  is  Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund,  one  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  the  author  of  The  Co-operative  Commonwealth  : 
(Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard).  It  is  easier  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Gronlund’s  lament  for  the  ills  and  inequalities  of  society  than  to 
perceive  the  smallest  value  in  his  proposed  remedies.  His  book 
is  brimful  of  figments  and  fallacies,  both  economic  and  social, 

(4)  Louis  dc  Geer.  Par  Pierre  de  Witt.  Paris  :  Didier. 

(5)  Guides  Diamant  Joanne— Antriche-IIongrie.  Paris:  llacliette. 

(6)  The  French  Handbook.  By  L.  Guilgault.  London  :  Longmans. 

(7)  Episodes  dcs  “  Miserables”  de  Victor  Hugo.  Par  J.  Boie’.le.  London. 

Williams  &  Norgatc. 

(8)  ldylles.  Par  Henry  Grevillc.  Paris:  Plon. 

(9)  Solange  de  Croix  St.  Luc.  Par  Albert  Delpit.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 


such  as  are  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  defines  Capital  as 
“  accumulated  fleecings — accumulated  withheld  \\  ages.”  I  his 
notion,  that  Capital  is  “  withheld  Wages,”  is  the  idee  fixe  of  Mr. 
Gronlund’s  social  economy,  and  an  excellent  text  for  a  remarkably 
silly  production.  If  Capital  is  “  withheld  Wages,”  from  whom 
are  wages  withheld  in  those  cases  where  Capital  is  the  direct 
product  of  Savings  from  Wages  ?  This  slight  objection  to.  Mr. 
Gronlund’s  important  theory  escapes  that  philosophers  vision, 
though  it  would  certainly  occur  to  every  schoolboy  in  the 
kingdom. 

Class-books  are  excellent  things  when  complete,  but  books 
designed  to  give  a  smattering  of  knowledge  do  not  facilitate  the 
student's  path.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  useless  and  confusing 
is  Mr.  Kedney’s  Hegel's  r Esthetics  (Chicago  :  Griggs. &  Co.)  Mr. 
Kedney  partly  translates,  partly  condenses  Hegel,  with  interpola¬ 
tions  of  his  own ;  consequently  the  American  student  gets  not 
Hegel,  but  Hegel  and  Kedney,  and  after  mastering  the  combina¬ 
tion  will  find  himself  as  far  from  a  knowledge  of  Hegel  as  ever. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Commander  Lovett  Cameron’s 
Across  A  frica  (Philip  &  Son),  and  the  admirable  illustrated,  hand¬ 
book  Rambles  and  Rides  around  Oxford,  one  of  Messrs.  Shrimpton 
&  Son’s  series  of  guides. 

We  have  received  Mr.  E.  B.  Ivatts’s  Railway  Management  at 
Stations  (McCorquodale  &  Co.),  a  practical  treatise  on  the  super¬ 
vision  of  traffic  at  goods  and  passenger  stations ;  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  {Ontario)  for  1884,  with  the  preceding 
year's  statistics;  and  the  fifth  part  ot  the  new  edition  of  Rryans 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  edited  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves 
(Bell  &  Son's). 

Messrs.  Bosworth  &  Co.  have  printed  in  large  octavo  and  in  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  tvpe,  with  rubrics  and  initial  letters,  the  Com¬ 
munion  Office  and  the  Ordinal  with  the  Confirmation  aud  Marriage 
Services.  There  is  no  intrusive  or  additional  matter,  and  the 
volume  is  one  of  the  handsomest  we  have  recently  seen.  . 

The  cheap  reprints  of  the  original  editions  of  The  Pilgrims 
Progress,  The  Complete  Angler,  and  Herbert’s  Temple, ,  which  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  has  just  issued  in  paper  covers  at  a  shilling  each,  go 
far  to  remove  the  reproach  which  lias  long  rested  on  English  book¬ 
selling.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  books  more  desirable  in 
matter  and  form ;  impossible  we  should  say  to  have  them  at  a 
cheaper  price. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  sliouldtherefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  of  ice  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M."  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes  ;  also  of  M.  Bil,  G  Passage  des  Postes, 
Brussels. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  bo 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  VOL.  UME  L  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  G d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller . 


May  23,  1885.] 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


A  LBERT  PALACE. — The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing 

that  the  Palace  and  Park  will  be  OPENED  to  the  Public  on  Saturday,  June  6. 


Chairman _ Sir  ROBERT  W.  CARDEN.  M.P. 

Managing  Director—  Sir  EDWARD  LEE,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 
Refreshment  Contractors. -BERTRAM  &  ROBERTS. 
Full  particulars  and  programme  will  be  duly  announced. 


A  LBERT  PALACE. — ASSOCIATES  can  now  be  enrolled  on 

application  personally  or  by  letter  to  H.  R.  Sharmax.  Esq..  Secretary.  Albert 
Palace,  S.  W.  Annual  Subscription.  One  Guinea,  for  daily  admission  to  the  Palace  and  Park 
on  and  after  June  6,  including  also  membership  of  the  Albert  Palace  Art  Union  and  other 
privileges. 


Contents  of  No.  1,543,  May  23,  1335. 

Egypt.  The  Budget. 

The  Dynamiters.  Another  Monday  Speech. 

The  British  Matron.  The  Fall  of  Riel.  Church  Lands. 
The  National  Aid  Society.  The  Afghan  Blue  Book. 
Two  Conservative  Speeches. 


Neapolitan  Storytellers  and  Buffoons. 

Some  Holiday  Thoughts.  The  Irish  Bishops  at  Rome. 

The  Championship  of  Tennis.  Some  Cathedrals  of  Scandinavia. 
“  The  Silver  Shield."  A  Translation. 

A  Possible  Gold  Scare  in  the  United  States. 

The  Unparliamentariness  of  “No."  “Peril"  Revisited. 

A  Masque  of  Painters.  Minor  Exhibitions. 

A  Sword  of  Honour. 


The  Catechism  of  John  Hamilton. 

Greek  Folk  Songs.  Recent  Verse  and  Translations. 

Leaves  from  the  Life  of  a  Special  Correspondent. 

Four  One-Volumed  Novels.  The  National  Gallery  Autotypes. 

Classical  School  Books  and  Translations. 

A  Fly  on  the  Wheel.  Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea. 
Three  Novels.  Publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society. 
The  Princess  Charlotte.  The  Rise  of  Intellectual  Liberty. 

The  Modern  Macbeth.  Chess  Eccentricities. 

French  Literature.  New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Pnblished  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

HEDGES  &  BUTLER. 


TTEDGES  &  BUTLER  invite  attention  to 

the  following 

WINES  AND  SPIRITS. 


TYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager — Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

THE  BELLS,  To-night  (Saturday)  and  Monday  next  (Whit  Monday),  at  8.30. 
Matthias,  Mr.  IRVING.  At  7.45,  The  Balance  of  Comfort. 

LOUIS  XI.,  Tuesday  next,  at  7.45.  Louis  XI.,  Mr.  IRVING. 

OLIVIA,  by  W.  G.  WILLS.  Wednesday  next,  May *  *27,  and  every  evening,  at  3.30. 
Dr.  Primrose.  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING.  Olivia,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can  be  booked  by  letter  or  telegram, 
Lyceum. 


Q.ENERAL  GORDON 

“THE  LAST  WATCH.” 

By  Lowes  Dickinson. 


at  KHARTOUM. 

The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pall  Mall,  opposite 
Marlborough  House,  Ten  to  Six,  Admission,  Is. 


“  THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORfi 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bona  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— Acceleration  iu  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS.  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  1885  the  option  of  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  as  Associates  may  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  the 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  IsSG,  aud  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  street,  W.  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

May  1885. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

(  sold  separately  as  under 

1.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  from  Florence.  To  members,  2Cs. 

to  non-members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Filippino  Lippi, from  Prato.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non¬ 

members,  10s.  6d. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members,  8s. ;  to  non-members,  10s.  6d. 


COCIETY  for  the  PROPAGATION  of  the  GOSPEL  in 

FOREIGN  PARTS _ In  the  Journals  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  found  the  earliest  historical  records 
of  the  Church  in  America,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  increasing  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  made  to  the  Society  for  the  evidence,  which  its  records  only  can  supply,  of  early  Church 
life  in  the  United  States  have  suggested  the  idea  of  printing,  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  Society’s 
MS.  Journals  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation — 1701  to  1800,  It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
incidentally  the  lives  and  histories  of  individuals  are  interspersed  with  official  records  in  these 
Journals,  and  hence  there  have  arisen  frequent  demands  for  the  evidence  to  be  gained  from 
them  on  the  history  of  families  and  individuals  during  the  last  century.  An  estimate  has 
been  taken,  whence  it  appears  that  these  Journals  would  till  five  8vo.  volumes,  of  about  700 
pages  each,  at  a  cost  of  £6  6s.  for  the  set.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Society  would  not  be  justified 
in  incurring  this  outlay  at  its  own  cost,  and  also  that  the  success  of  the  venture  must  depend 
upon  the  number  of  subscribers  who  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  expenditure  which  it  will 
involve.  Each  copy  will  be  numbered  and  signed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  print  only  250  copies. 

H.  W.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

10  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

May,  1885. 


THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— The 

|  LECTURESHIP  in  FRENCH  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session 

i  through  the  election  of  Mr.  Litlleinand  to  the  Professorship  of  French  in  University  College, 
London. 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday, 
June  15  next. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  office  will  be  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


'T’HE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. — The  PRO- 

^  FESSORSIIIP  of  PURE  MATHEMATICS  will  become  VACANT,  through  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Barker,  ut  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 

Candidates  for  the  Chair  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials  addressed  to 
the  Council  of  the  College,  undercover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday,  June  1  next. 

Information  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appointment  will  be  forwarded  oa 
application  to  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


Sherry,  Pale  or  Gold  . 

Very  Choice  Sherry . 

Port  from  First-class  Shippers 

Good  Claret  . 

Choice  Dessert  Claret . 

Sparkling  Champagne . . 

Hock  and  Moselle . 24s., 

Old  Pale  Brandy . 
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YTAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master— The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE.  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

New  Boys  may  still  be  received  for  the  present  term.  This  term  is  particularly  suitable  for 
the  admission  of  young  Boys. 

The  work  of  every  Boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
isigiven  to  young  Boys,  and  there  is  special  prepurutionfor  scholarshipundothcrexamination*. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  arc  ThrecOpen  Classical  Scholarships  ;  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  :  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School  :  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  hoard,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristcrships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 


DOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe.  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  September  1885.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  ofState  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  thc^Tndinn  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  In  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  _  1  or  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 


THIE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  lion.  LORI)  KOLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M’DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman—  Lieut. -Gcnerul  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B., C.I.E. 
Head-Master — Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  Si. A.,  New  College, Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modern  Department*.  The  College  stands  In  Twenty-one  Acre*,  and  enjoy* 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and 
Fives  Courts  ;  good  Sea  Bathin'?  and  Boating. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master, or  the  UOX.  Secretary,  Ilydc.Islc  of  Wight. 


1>RADFIKLJ)  COLLEGE,  near  READING.— Incorporated 

by  Royol  Charter  1*62.  FOUIt  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  (ward  and 
tuition).  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  nnd  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  valuo 
Thirty  Guinens  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  be  between 
Eleven  and  Sixt<  •  n  on  the  date  named.  Examination  In  Cla*»|ea  and  Mathcmntlrs. 
Separate  Papers  for  boys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  und  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 


Fall  priced  Lists,  &c.,  on  application  to  HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 
155  Regent  Street,  London,  and  30  King's  Road,  Brighton. 

Shipping  Cellars,  Jerez,  Spain. 


15ADLEY  COLLEGE. — SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

*  ^  four  of  £50, one  Of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  (n  June  next.  Candidate*  must  hnvo 

I  ren  under  Fourteen  on  January  I,  1*85.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  tho 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highland*).— Classical  and  Modern  Side*  the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 
f*»r  BOVS  entering  early  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Uulvt  r-ltic*.  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examination*.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  >  ear  will  be  offered  for 
rom|H  tition  in  August  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  tor  Imlian  uud  Colonial  Hoys.-, 
For  particulars,  prospectus,  stc.,  apply  to  the  Warden. 
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-TWELVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 


T5  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL,  _ 

J- V  SHIPS,  value  from  70  guineas  to  £20,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  and  following 
days.  Candidates  examined  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  at  Oxford  or  Robsail,  as  preferred. 

Ages  under  14J,  151,  and  16i _ A.pp ly  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 

Fleetwood.  _ _ _ 

-TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least 

fin  July.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev. 
the  Head-Master.  School  House,  Sherborne. 


CIIERBORNE  SCHOOL.— 

will  be  offered  for  COMPETITION  in 


H 


IQHGATE  SCHOOL.  —  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 


-  Competition,  viz.:— 

FOUR  FOUNDATION,  each  £24  a  year,  open  to  Boys  already  in  the  School. 

THREE  FOUNDATION  ENTRANCE,  each  £24  a  year,  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in 
t J ic  School.  TWO  of  these  will  be  raised  to  £50  for  Boys  who  would  be  Boarders. 

ONE  HOUSE  SCHOL  ARSHIP, £50.  for  Boarders. 

ONE  GLADSTONE  SCHOLARSHIP,  £25  a  year,  for  Boys,  whether  already  in  the  School 
or  not,  but  limited  to  Boarders.  .  . 

The  Examination  for  Boys  not  m  the  School  already  will  be  July  29  and  30. 

Application  to  Rev.  C  Macdowall,  D.D.,  School  House,  Ilighgate,  N. 


(WHEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  the 

Vx  value  of  £10)  and  £60,  are  awarded  annually  in  October,  at  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albeit  Embankment,  S.E — For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  Rendle,  Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Ohd,  Dean. 


EASTBOURNE. — A  CLERGYMAN  would  receive  into  his 

family  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  needing  change,  for  any  number  of  weeks  during 
June  and  July.  Large  house.  Down  and  sea  air.— Clericus,  “Chronicle  ”  Office.  Eastbourne. 


TJEAD-MASTER  REQUIRED,  after  present  term,  for  an  old 

J-J-  and  First-grade  COLLEGE  on  the  South  Coast.  Must  be  a  Clergyman,  not  oyer 
Thirty-five  years  ot  age.  with  experience  and  good  connection;  able  to  invest,  on  security, 
£3,000 _ Apply  to  “O,”  Charles  Tayler’s  Advertisement  Offices,  154  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the 

Norwich  High  School,  offers  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms,  for  board  and 
langu  ges,  £120  per  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  Postwick  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  H.M.I.,  the  Chantry. 

Norwich _ St.  Luce,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Miss  Wills  will  be  in  England  during  the  month 

of  June.  Letters  may  be  addressed  Park  Cottage,  Newton  Abbot. 

TJOURNEMOUTH. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

-L'  Separate  Bedrooms,  Swimming  Bath,  Covered  Fives  Court.— Address,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Phelps,  Brinklea. 

rPHE  VICAR  of  HIGH  LEIGH,  Knutsford,  Scholar  and 

Classman  (Oxford),  prepares  a  few  YOUNG  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Healthy 
country  life  and  good  teaching.  Station  Lymm. —  Address,  Rev.  H.  Surridge,  High  Leigh, 
Knutslord. 

(UJ.ERMANY. — A  limited  number  of  YTOUNG  GENTLEMEN 

VJ  desirous  of  LEARNING  GERMAN  taken  into  a  HANOVERIAN  FAMILY.  Home 
Comforts,  Boating,  and  Lawn-Tenni9 — Apply  to  Major  KltonXK,  Wetzlor,  Nassau.  Refer¬ 
ences  given. 


A  YOUNG  LADY,  B.A.  London  University,  is  desirous  of 

giving  LESSONS  in  English  Literature,  Latin.  Greek,  German,  and  Elementary 
mathematics.  Special  attention  given  to  examination  work.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  11.  11., 
3  Hill’s  Place,  Oxfoid  Street,  W.  _ 


TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— An  ARCHITECT, in  a 

coumy  town  in  the  South  of  England,  has  a  VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL. 
The  advertiser’s  practice  has  been  of  a  very  varied  character  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Premium  not  so  much  an  object  as  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well- 
educated  gentlemanly  youth  to  assist  in  the  office  business — Address,  M.  J.,  at  C.  H.  May  & 
Co.’s,  General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION  THREE- AND-  A -HALF 

►J  PER  CENT.  REDEEMABLE  STOCK. 

Minimum  price  £100  per  cent. 

The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  are  receiving  Applications  for  the  above  Stock. 

Prospectuses  and  any  further  information  will  be  supplied  by 
Bridge  Street.  Sheffield.  BENJAMIN  JONES,  Registrar. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,ono 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verge  of  the 

Atlantic.  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds.  Six  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  Rooms. 
Table-d’hote  at  separate  tables  from  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  Large  Swimming  Bath  ;  also 
Private  Baths.  Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


T7URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1868.  (’ash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  I 
Sto  k  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  and  250  ; 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  2u,  and  21  Morweli  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


JfIRESIDE  COMFORT.— The  LITERARY  MACHINE, 

for  Holding  a  Book  in  any  Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa.  Deliciously 
luxurious.  Prices  from  21s.  Price  Books  post  free.— JOHN  CARTER,  6a,  New  Cavendish 
Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

throughout  the  World. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON— 1  MOOIIGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN— 3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1883). 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums .  184.000 

Interest  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds .  £‘2,890,0CO> 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  o 
Century  and  a  half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300,000. 


THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.  Est.  1825.— 

Invested  Funds,  Six  and  a  Half  Millions  stg.  Liberal  Terms  of  Assurance.— London, 
38  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  ;  Dublin, 66  Upper  Sackville  Street. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 

p  H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

■*-  LOMBARD  STREET  and  CIIARING  CROSS.  LONDON. -Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD1  T.f  - 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  /  Jomt  Secretaries. 


pONSOLS  and  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 

FAVOURABLE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTORS. 

HOME  RAILWAY  ORDINARY  STOCKS.-SELECTIONS  OF  IMPROVING  LINES. 
NOW  AT  TEMPTING  PRICES. 

PREFERENCE  AND  GUARANTEED  STOCKS.— TABLE  OF  FLUCTUATIONS. 
PROBABLE  FUTURE. 

AMERICAN  RAILS _ WHAT  TO  AVOID.  WHAT  TO  BUY. 

CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  KAILS — PRESENT  POSITION.  FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECU1UTIES.-AS  MEANS  OF  INVESTMENT. 

RE  PE  ll  G  \TCE  I’  )  R  JS8IANS  AND  EGYPTIANS 
TRUSTS  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES.- A  SELECTION  OF  INVESTMENTS,. 
WITH  GUARANTEED  DIVIDENDS. 

1VTONTHLY  CIRCULAR,  No.  441,  now  being  issued,  contains 

special  information  regarding  the  above  and  other  Securities,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  Investors  and  Capitalists.  Complete  copy  of  Circular  will  be- 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.,  STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JJIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  charged  for 
keening  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes, free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds.  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


THE  COLUMBIA 


For  full  particulars,  and  to  see  it 
■working,  apply  to 
PARTRIDGE  &  COOPER, 


TYPE-WRITER. 


192  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND 

Stand  2593,  American  Annexe, 
INTERNATIONAL  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


The  Simplest.  The  Cheapest.  The  Best. 


NOTICE.- JOHN  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 

DINNER  SERVICES  I  DESSERT  SERVICES  j  TEA  SERVICES 

LUNCHEON  SERVICES  I  BREAKFAST  SERVICES  I  TOILET  SERVICES. 
Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  15  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


Sole  Addresses  : 


J  4(iG,  4G8,  ANO  470  OXFORD  STREET; 

(  31  AND  32  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE,  W. 


APOLLSNARIS. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 


HIGHEST  AWARD,  LONDON,  1884. 


“THE  QUEEN 


OF  TABLE  WATER  ST 


Mr.  JAMES  STARTIX,  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  wrote: 
“  I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 
PEARS’  SOAP,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 
from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.” 

PEARS’  SOAP.  PEARS’  SOAP. 

SILVER  MEDAL, 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S  FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA.  FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

"  Strictly  |  urc  easily  assimi'ated." 

W .  W.  STu DDABT,  A  Ml  ‘/At  for  Br'utol. 
TWENTY-ONE  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


“  Has  acquired  a  leading  place  in  public  esteem  throughout 
the  world.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL  WATER. 


“  Most  suitable  for  FROLOXGED  use.” — Professor  Seegen. 

“  Most  efficacious  ;  to  know  it  is  to  appreciate  its  high  value.” 

Baron  Justus  von  Liebig. 

“The  LOXGEB  Friedrichshall  is  taken  the  SMALLER  is  the  quantity 
necessary  to  effect  the  purpose.” — Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

The  name  of  the  “  ATOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,”  upon  the  Label 
secures  genuineness. 

OF  AI.I.  CHEMISTS  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEALERS. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY  AT  BERLIN. 

HE  first  result  upon  an  Englishman  of  the  singular 
communication  from  its  Paris  Correspondent  which  the 
Times  printed  on  Tuesday,  and  which  its  Berlin  Corre¬ 
spondent  corrected  on  Thursday  with  some  asperity,  must 
certainly  have  been  amusement;  the  second,  probably  in¬ 
dignation.  The  quality  of  the  ridiculous  seldom  fails  in 
the  compositions  of  this  most  remarkable  of  the  class  of 
obliging  persons  mentioned  by  Thackeray  who  “speak 
“  [and  write]  all  languages  with  indifferent  incorrectness.” 
Those  who  listen  beside  all  keyholes  may  envy,  but  can 
hardly  hope  to  rival,  the  celerity  and  completeness  of  M. 
de  Blowitz’s  auscultation  at  a  distance.  Except,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  fervent  Gladstonians  and  persons  of 
extreme  levity,  amusement  must  have  rapidly  given  way 
to  indignation.  The  habitual  frankness  of  the  German 
Chancellor  appears  in  this  version  to  have  expressed  itself 
after  a  fashion  to  which,  except  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
Dover  treaty  or  of  the  coalition  against  England  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Englishmen  have  been  complete  strangers.  Lord 
Roseeery  was  ordered  out  of  Egypt ;  he  was  ordered  out  ot 
Afghanistan;  he  was  informed  that  Germany  could  certainly 
compete  with  England  in  commerce  and  colonizing  on  equal 
terms,  and  that  it  would  be  the  worse  for  England  if  she 
took  any  steps  to  shut  Germany  out  of  the  competition.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  (it  is  more 
comfortable,  and  certainly  not  unfair,  to  substitute  the  name 
of  the  person  who  undertakes  this  sort  of  mission  for  the 
country  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent)  obeyed  his  orders 
and  did  exactly  what  he  was  told,  a  good  understanding 
between  England  and  Germany  might  result.  But  what 
except  the  honour  of  German  friendship  was  to  result  from 
the  good  understanding  does  not  appear.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Prince  Bismarck  tacitly  undertook  not  to  help  England 
into  any  more  messes — there  is  certainly  no  word  or  hint  of 
any  help  on  his  part  in  extricating  her  from  the  messes  into 
which  she  has  already  been  plunged  by  her  rulers,  Lord 
Rosebery’s  exemplary  colleagues. 

After  the  two  moods  just  described,  yet  by  no  means 
excluding  a  continuance  of  the  second,  comes  the  third 
mood — that  of  reflection.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  bo  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  reader  of  this  Review  takes  M.  de  Blowitz’s 
chatter  for  gospel.  He  certainly  was  not  personally  at  that 
keyhole  ;  he  was  hardly  even  connected  with  it  by  telephone. 
But,  as  it  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out,  though  the 
lesson  seems  a  hard  one  for  presumably  reasonable  people  to 
learn,  there  is  one  simple  and  infalliblo  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation  for  this  kind  of  gossip.  As  a  record  of  historical 
fact  it  may  possess  any  degree  of  value  or  no  value,  the 
probabilities  inclining  usually  to  the  minimum  rather  than  to 
the  maximum.  But  as  an  index  of  opinion  it  is,  when  in¬ 
telligently  regarded,  very  valuable  indeed.  The  Times’  Paris 
Correspondent  has  probably  not  much  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  Prince  Bismarck  actually  said  than  any  reader 
of  these  words:  ho  has  excellent  opportunities  of  knowing 
what,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  Continent,  Prince 
Bismarck  is  likely  to  have  said.  And  it  follows,  and  wo 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  general  opinion  of 
tho  Continent  holds  that  England  is  at  the  mercy  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  orders  in  regard  to  Egypt  and  to  Central  Asia, 
and  that  the  orders  are  likely  to  be  orders  to  march.  It  is 
the  thought  (and  if  tho  wish  is  father  to  tho  thought  that 
does  not  mend  the  matter  much)  of  Continental  Europe 
that  England  will  bo  coerced  out  of  Egypt;  that  sho  will  be 


coerced  from  avenging  in  any  way  the  dishonour  she  has 
met  with  in  Afghanistan ;  that  she  will  be  coerced  into 
abandoning  her  office  of  mistress  of  the  yet  unoccupied 
world,  and  either  handing  over  that  office  to  Germany  or 
acquiescing  in  its  being  put  into  commission,  with  a  place 
on  the  commission  for  any  Power  that  chooses,  and  that 
Germany  is  willing  to  admit.  Now  this  (whatever  may  bo 
said  by  those  devotees  of  Air.  Gladstone  who  are  properly 
scornful  of  Continental  opinion  until  it  comes  to  the  point  of 
submitting  to  it,  when  they  submit  at  once  and  abjectly)  is 
a  very  serious  state  of  things.  Fossunt  quia  posse  videntur 
is  not  more  true  in  its  affirmative  than  in  its  negative  form, 
and,  if  the  general  opinion  of  Europe  thinks  that  England 
cannot  resist  Prince  Bismarck’s  will,  it  certainly  becomes 
not  indeed  impossible,  but  much  more  difficult,  tor  her  to 
l'esist  it. 

That  this  dangerous  and  humiliating  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  policy  every 
man  of  sense  in  England,  whatever  his  political  opinions, 
knows.  It-  is  as  well  known  to  the  most  energetic  writers 
and  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bitterest  enemies,  though  the  energetic  writers  and 
speakers  on  behalf  of  the  Government  do  not  acknowledge 
it — in  public.  But  what  does  not  seem  to  bo  so  gene¬ 
rally  known  or  appreciated  is  the  fact  that  the  future  as 
well  as  tho  present  danger  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
characteristics  of  this  same  policy.  AVe  must  again  risk  the 
wrath  of  some  well-meaning  but  too  single-minded  lovers 
of  England  and  haters  of  Air.  Gladstone  by  asserting  that 
England’s  danger  is  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  wholly, 
a  bugbear  danger.  If  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are 
not  prepared  to  declare  joint  war  against  us,  all  Prince 
Bismarck’s  orders  are  vain  breath.  If  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  declared  war  against  us,  two  of  them  would  in  all 
probability  before  many  days  or  hours  had  passed  be  secretly 
intriguing  to  make  terms  with  England  to  the  damage  of 
their  good  ally — a  fact  which  that  good  ally  knows  very 
well  indeed,  and  which  he  would  probably  anticipate  in 
ways  not  necessary  to  specify.  It  is  scarcely  rash  to  say 
that  if  Air.  Gladstone  were  thought  capable  of  ordering  tho 
fieet  now  about  to  rendezvous  at  Portland  to  the  Baltic, 
of  despatching  every  ship  available  in  the  Alediterranean 
through  tho  Dardanelles  with  or  without  leave,  and  of  send¬ 
ing  an  ultimatum  to  Russia,  the  so-called  concert  of  Europe 
would  break  like  a  soap-bubble  ;  the  Turks  would  be  in  the 
arms  of  England ;  Germany  and  Austria  would  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything  to  prevent  a  European  war;  the  Russians 
would  discover  that  General  Komaroff  was  an  obtainer  of 
swords  on  false  pretences;  and  Franco  herself  would  begin  to 
think  that  red  ilags  at  home,  Black  Flags  in  Tonquin,  and 
fiags  of  Heaven  knows  what  colour  in  Madagascar  were 
quite  enough  to  deal  with  without  adding  the  Union  Jack. 
But  the  whole  danger  of  tho  situation,  tho  whole  strength 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  lies  in  tho  fact  that  nobody  believes 
Mr.  Gi.adstone’8  Government  capable  of  any  such  tiling. 
If  they  are  ordered  out  of  Egypt,  it  is  because  in  word 
and  deed  thoy  liavo  shown  how  delighted  they  would 
be  not  to  bo  in  Egypt ;  if  thoy  have  been  ordered  out 
of  Central  Asia,  it  is  because  they  have  allowed  Russia  to 
pluck  England’s  beard  at  Penjdeh ;  if  thoy  have  been 
told  that  eligible  quarters  must  be  prepared  for  Germany 
in  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  she  takes  a  fancy, 
it  is  because  of  tho  businesses  of  Angra  Pequena  and 
New  Guinea.  The  wholo  thing  is,  in  short,  a  gamo  of 
bluff  agamst  a  player  who  is  known  to  be  bluflable.  But 
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with  the  deplorable  and  almost  unexampled  fatuity  which 
characterizes  this  Administration  and  its  adherents,  England 
as  officially  represented,  and  Englishmen  to  a  great  extent 
as  unofficially  represented,  continue  to  combine  neglect  of 
Continental  opinion  with  constant  submission  and  surrender 
to  Continental  opinion.  They  say  as  we  do,  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  whole  Continent  will  combine  to  set 
upon  England,  but  they  act  as  if  the  whole  Continent  was 
going  to  combine  to  set  upon  England.  They  pooh-pooh  the 
Continent,  and  truckle  to  it ;  they  ask  what  right  the  Con¬ 
tinent  has  to  dictate  to  Englishmen,  and  then  they  go  and 
do  what  the  Continent  tells  them.  Now  this  conduct  is 
not  only  silly,  it  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous.  It  tends  day  by  day  to  make  the 
reality  of  a  Continental  combination,  which  a  year  ago  was 
absurd  and  is  still  not  very  probable,  more  and  more 
a  contingency  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  ;  it  discourages 
the  few  allies  on  which  England  might  otherwise  reckon, 
and  it  encourages  the  numerous  enemies  with  whom  England 
has  to  deal.  If  the  simulacrum  of  a  coalition  frightens 
England  out  of  place  after  place,  into  disgrace  after  disgrace, 
it  must  become  a  question  with  intelligent  politicians 
whether  the  reality  might  not  be  even  more  productive  of 
plunder,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
the  risk  of  fighting  over  the  spoil  when  the  spoil  itself  is  so 
rich  and  so  easily  obtained. 


TIIE  COMMUNARD  RIOTS. 

IOTS  in  Paris  have  at  all  times  been  the  forerunners 
of  serious  political  trouble  for  France,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  only  natural  that  the  disturbances  of  last  Sunday  and 
Monday  in  Pere-la-Chaise  should  be  considered  matters  of 
some  importance.  The  members  of  the  processions  which 
got  into  trouble  with  the  police  on  these  two  occasions  were, 
indeed,  engaged  in  exactly  the  sort  of  work  likely  to  be  con¬ 
genial  to  men  bent  on  preparing  a  revolt.  On  Sunday  the 
Extreme  Radicals,  Communists,  and  Anarchists  of  various 
finely  distinguished  shades  made  their  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
that  part  of  the  great  cemetery  of  Paris  where  the  men 
who  burnt  a  great  portion  of  the  town,  and  tried  to 
burn  the  whole,  made  their  last  stand  against  the  troops. 
Next  day  the  same,  or  a  similar,  class  of  persons  collected 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  obscure  fanatic  of  their  per¬ 
suasion.  With  the  sufficiently  recent  recollection  of  the 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe’s  Government,  the  Radical  risings 
against  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Empire  to  serve  as  comment,  all  this  looks  ominous  enough. 
It  is  sufficiently  grave  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  Paris  should  be  devoted  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  destructive  rabble  which  nearly  destroyed  it,  while 
a  foreign  enemy  was  still  encamped  a  few  miles  off.  When 
they  are  able  to  assert  their  principles  openly,  it  is  even 
worse.  The  little  army  of  demonstrators  which  can  always 
be  got  together  to  clamour  against  the  Republic  in  the 
streets  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  armed  revolt  with 
no  great  difficulty.  While  that  is  possible  there  will 
always  be  great  danger  for  Paris  in  such  meetings  as  those 
of  Sunday  and  Monday.  There  are  at  all  times  men  in 
the  town  who  are  ready  to  revolt  against  anybody  and  any¬ 
thing.  Around  them  there  is  a  floating  population  which 
supplies  the  rank  and  file  of  an  insurrection,  and  which 
can  be  set  in  motion  whenever  times  are  hard,  and  an 
opportunity  offers  itself  for  damaging  the  Government. 
With  elements  of  that  sort  around  them,  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  Paris  have  every  excuse  for  feeling  nervous  when 
they  see  the  survivors  and  admirers  of  the  Commune 
marching  about  and  openly  announcing  their  intention  of 
renewing  their  enterprise  of  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
danger  is  undoubtedly  real ;  for,  if  street  fighting  once 
begins  in  Paris,  it  is  not  soon  cut  short.  A  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  can  keep  it  down  altogether.  It  only  begins  when 
power  is  in  weak  hands,  and  then  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
has  proved  successful.  Considering  what  the  agitators  are 
who  would  direct  a  rising  in  Paris  now,  and  what  the 
administration  they  would  have  to  contend  against  is,  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny  that  even  the  most  trifling  riot  might 
well  prove  the  beginning  of  a  terrible  misfortune. 

Although,  however,  a  street  battle  on  a  big  scale  is  never 
impossible,  or  even  very  improbable,  in  Paris,  these  latest 
riots  probably  owe  whatever  importance  they  have  to  the 
folly  of  the  Government.  The  folly  has  not  taken  the  form 
of  excessive  repression,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
severity  could  well  be  described  as  excessive  when  used 


against  such  mischievous  agitators  as  the  Communards. 
The  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Paris 
have  taken  the  feeble  course  of  neither  suppressing  these 
disturbers  nor  yet  decidedly  letting  them  alone.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  1  e  latter  course  would  have  been  wise.  If  the 
Anarchists  of  the  axe  and  such  like  persons  were  allowed  to 
carry  what  bunting  they  pleased,  and  where  they  pleased, 
and  talk  nonsense  after  their  kind,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  they  would  be  content  with  the  license  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  and  would  soon  cease  to  attract  any  attention. 
It  would  be  better  still,  considering  the  character  of  the 
Communist  parties,  to  forbid  all  public  display  of  their 
emblems  and  opinions ;  but  that  course  not  being  open  to  the 
Republic  at  present,  complete  toleration  would  probably  be  the 
next  best  thing.  Everybody  would  at  least  understand  what  it 
meant.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Government  does  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  Communists  are  allowed  to 
agitate  as  much  as  they  please  practically;  but  they  are 
watched  and  followed  by  a  supervision  which  is  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  to  irritate  and  no  more.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  measures  of  repression  of  that  kind  only  serve  to 
excite  disorder.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  Anarchists 
seize  on  every  opportunity  of  making  a  demonstration. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  treats  its  own  agents  very 
much  as  it  does  its  agitators.  The  police  get  orders  which 
are  either  contradictory  or  unintelligible.  Some  sessions 
ago  the  Chamber  was  much  occupied  for  a  considerable  time 
in  arguing  the  great  question  as  to  what  constituted  the 
seditiousness  of  a  seditious  emblem.  It  balanced  the 
merits  of  flags,  banners,  printed  scrolls,  and  lanterns, 
and  finally  left  the  question  unsettled.  In  presence,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  demonstration  of  last  Sunday  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  found  itself  in  some  confusion  of  mind. 
The  agitators  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  display  the 
red  flag,  which  is  associated  with  the  enterprises  of  the  most 
extreme  of  the  Radical  factions.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  red  flag  is  a  seditious  emblem,  and  to  display  it  in 
place  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  tricolor  is  an  action  which 
shows  a  seditious  mind.  On  Sunday,  therefore,  the  police 
were  ordered  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  dangerous  article  in 
the  streets,  though  the  Anarchists  were  to  be  allowed  to 
wave  it  as  much  as  they  pleased  in  the  cemetery.  It  would 
not  be  accurate  to  say  they  had  permission  to  wave  the 
banner,  as  their  right  to  that  means  of  asserting  their  prin¬ 
ciples  was  not  denied.  A  red  flag  by  itself  is  a  drapeau, 
and  to  unfurl  it  to  the  wind  in  Pere-la-Chaise  is  an  insult, 
as  many  think,  to  the  tricolor — the  only  true  and  legitimate 
drapeau.  When,  however,  something  is  put  on  the  red 
ground,  it  ceases  to  be  a  flag  and  becomes  a  banniere , 
which,  it  seems,  is  a  perfectly  harmless  emblem.  On 
Sunday,  therefore,  the  orders  of  the  police  were  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  the  red  flag.  As  long  as  the  procession 
of  Anarchists  were  in  the  streets  the  police  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  successful,  but  in  the  cemetery  there  was  a 
dispute.  From  the  account  of  an  English  eye-witness  it 
appears  that  the  disturbance  was  partly  accidental,  but  it 
was  violent  enough  to  frighten  the  Government.  Having 
been  frightened,  the  Government  acted  accordingly — that 
is  to  say,  it  withdrew  its  opposition  to  the  red  flag,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  cemetery  was  concerned,  and  did  not  even  look 
too  closely  to  its  use  in  the  streets  during  the  funeral  of 
M.  Cournet,  who  was  buried  on  Monday.  There  was 
another  riot  not  the  less,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  immediate  cause  is  unknown,  or  at  least  very  uncertain. 
If  it  was  perfectly  well  known  what  supplied  a  pretext  for 
the  first  blow,  however,  tl«  knowledge  would  be  of  little 
value.  When  on  one  side  there  is  a  mob  which  does 
not  know  what  it  may  do  and  what  it  may  not,  and  on  the 
other  a  body  of  police  with  no  definite  orders,  a  collision 
becomes  almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  French  are  singularly  obtuse  to  certain  forms  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  so  they  will  probably  not  find  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  all  parties  on  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  par¬ 
ticularly  absurd.  They  find  it  quite  natural  to  hear  a 
Government  talk  of  causing  the  sacred  tricolor  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  the  suppression  of  an  upstart  rival,  instead  of 
asserting  it  meant  to  do  its  duty  by  putting  a  stop  to 
inflammatory  rant.  It  is  even  probable  that  nine  French¬ 
men  out  of  ten  would  see  an  important  distinction 
between  so  many  square  feet  of  red  bunting  pure  and 
simple  and  the  same  amount  of  stuff  with  an  inscription 
on  it.  With  the  first  the  national  flag  can  be  insulted, 
with  the  second  it  cannot.  M.  Brisson’s  Ministry  runs 
no  risk  of  losing  authority  on  the  ground  that  it  has  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  great  deal  of  quibbling;  but  in  France 
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more  than  elsewhere  it  will  certainly  suffer  for  having 
shown  that  it  did  not  know  its  own  mind.  The  change 
between  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  on  Sunday  and  on 
Monday,  and  the  confused  nature  of  the  orders  given  to 
the  police,  are  in  themselves  enough  to  condemn  M.  Brisson  s 
Ministry.  It  is  plain  that  they  have  no  definite  view  of 
the  line  to  be  followed  against  the  factions  w  hich  would 
reduce  the  country  to  ruin  in  a  week  if  they  could  only 
have  power  for  that  period.  Frenchmen  who  look  beyond 
the  fortunes  of  the  Ministry  have  every  reason  tor  thinking 
this  notorious  failure  on  M.  Brisson’s  part  a  misfortune  ot 
some  magnitude  ;  for  if  he  fails,  there  is  no  statesman  of 
any  standing  in  France  who  has  not  been  discredited,  with 
the  single  exception  of  M.  Cl£menceau,  and  he,  if  he  is  not 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Communists,  is  near  them. 


THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 

LL-FOR.TUNE  persistently  dogs  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  where  it  has  not  deserved  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  negotiations  with  Spain  for  a  commercial 
treaty  have  been  conducted,  principally  by  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  with  a  patience  and  sound  judgment  which  seemed 
finally  to  be  crowned  with  success.  The  pressure  which  was 
applied  by  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  form  of  differen¬ 
tial  duties  on  English  imports  was  irritating  and  vexatious ; 
and  the  practice  of  making  reciprocal  concessions  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  friendly  or  equitable  conditions  of 
trade  seemed  to  have  been  definitively  abandoned.  It 
was,  indeed,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  that  the 
Spanish  claim  was  admitted  as  a  subject  of  negotiation,  and 
ultimately  conceded.  The  modification  of  tariffs  which  is 
generally  stipulated  in  commercial  treaties  among  Conti¬ 
nental  Powers  is  scarcely  possible  where  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  between  domestic  and  foreign  products  is  already 
established.  When  the  French  Legislature,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  refused  to  renew  the  treaty  of  i860,  the  illiberal  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Republic  produced  no  difference  in  the  English 
duties  on  French  goods  which  had  been  fixed  while 
the  more  intelligent  policy  of  the  Empire  still  prevailed. 
A  similar  degeneracy  in  economic  orthodoxy  may  not  im¬ 
probably  result  from  the  democratic  changes  which  have 
since  affected  the  English  Constitution  ;  but  for  the  present 
that  principle  of  political  economy  which  prefers  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  to  that  of  the  producer  has  not  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  Until  the  Caucuses  re-establish 
the  protective  system,  the  English  community  will  be  allowed 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 

The  contention  of  the  Spanish  Government,  maintained 
by  adverse  legislation  which  proved  to  be  more  effectual 
than  diplomatic  argument,  was  founded  on  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  of  i860.  A  principal  object  of 
the  measure  was  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  light 
wines,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  convinced  himself,  for  the  promotion  of  sobriety 
and  health.  Having  with  characteristic  industry  studied 
a  question  which  ordinary  Ministers  would  have  left  to 
technical  experts,  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  a  definite  opinion 
of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  be  allowed  to  light  wines 
which  might  be  imported  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  expectations  have  been 
largely  justified  by  the  result.  The  consumption  of  cheap 
claret  has  increased  enormously  within  five-and-twenty 
years ;  and,  if  there  has  been  any  recent  check  in  the  im¬ 
portation,  it  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  vino  disease 
than  to  any  change  in  popular  taste.  It  is  understood 
that  since  the  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  much  of  the 
wine  which  passes  as  Bordeaux  is  brought  from  the  North 
of  Spain  to  Cette,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  claret ; 
but  the  circuitous  route  is  only  available  for  wines  of 
a  low  alcoholic  standard;  and  the  Spanish  winegrowers 
have  persuaded  themselves,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the 
English  tariff  of  i860  injuriously  affects  their  produce. 
Politicians  and  orators  have  discovered  an  additional  and 
wholly  fictitious  grievance  in  a  supposed  partiality  to 
France  at  the  time  when  tho  alcoholic  standard  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Tho  relations  between  tho  French  and  English 
Governments  at  tho  date  of  Mr.  Codden’s  treaty  were,  in 
fact,  the  reverse  of  cordial.  In  1858  tho  French  colonels 
were  allowed  to  describe  England  as  a  brigands’  cave.  In 
1859  the  circumstances  of  tho  Italian  war  caused  tho  organi¬ 
zation  of  tho  Volunteers,  and  in  1S60  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  Foreign  Minister,  declared  after  the  annexation  of 


Savoy  and  Nice  that  England  must  seek  some  new  alliance. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  not  have  shared  the  patriotic 
susceptibility  of  his  colleagues;  but  in  arranging  the  wine 
duties  he  was  thinking  not  of  national  predilections  or 
jealousies,  but  of  fiscal  symmetry,  and  of  the  relations  ot 
other  fermented  beverages  to  imported  wines. 

A  section  of  English  wine  merchants  has  since  constantly 
declared  that  the  standard  was  fixed  too  low ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  urged  on  successive  Spanish  Governments  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  scale.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  light  French  wines  were  admitted  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty,  while  great  quantities  of  cheap  Spanish  wines 
suited  to  the  same  purpose  were  practically  excluded.  The 
growers  insisted  that  the  scale  wTas  equivalent  to  a  differential 
duty ;  and  they  proposed  with  ultimate  success  that  the 
Cortes  should  retaliate  by  refusing  to  English  trade  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  pro¬ 
tectionist  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  and  other  provinces 
eagerly  echoed  the  clamour  of  the  wine-growers,  though  this 
represented  different  and  sometimes  antagonistic  intei'ests. 
The  result  has  been  that  English  goods  are  unfairly 
weighted  in  Spanish  markets,  though  the  unequal  tariff  is 
in  some  degree  neutralized  by  contraband  importation  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier  and  on  the  coast.  The  Spanish 
Government  has  always  candidly  avowed  its  motive  and 
its  objects;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  interval  since  i860  controlled  English  finance, 
long  and  steadily  maintained  the  accuracy  of  his  alcoholic 
standard.  Since  the  non-renewal  of  the  French  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  he  or  his  colleagues  have  become  more 
amenable  to  conviction,  and  they  have  listened  to  the 
reasonable  complaints  of  the  traders  who  find  themselves 
hampered  by  differential  duties.  Ultimately  negotiations 
were  instituted  for  a  rise  in  the  alcoholic  scale  on  con¬ 
dition  that  English  traders  should  be  entitled  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  After  a  long  controversy 
it  was  settled  that  wine  of  30  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength 
should  be  imported  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  French 
producers,  who  would  in  consequence  be  subject  to  fresh 
competition,  had  no  voice  in  the  discussion  ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  revenue  from  spirits  would  be  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  increased  consumption  of  wines 
stronger  than  ordinary  claret. 

The  agreement  was  embodied  in  a  Ministerial  Declaration 
which,  as  it  was  supposed,  required  only  as  a  matter  of  form 
the  sanction  of  the  Congress ;  but  the  Cabinet  of  Senor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  has  lately  been  weakened  by  tho 
progress  of  the  Liberal  Union ;  and  perhaps  the  Ministers 
may  have  hoped  to  secure  some  doubtful  votes  by  reducing 
the  fiscal  concessions  of  the  Declaration.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  have  been  encouraged  to  try  an  experiment  on 
the  patience  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  by  its  numerous 
diplomatic  defeats.  The  agreement,  as  it  has  been  modified 
in  its  passage  through  Congress,  applies  neither  to  tho 
English  nor  to  the  Spanish  Colonies;  and  it  has  been 
altered  in  some  other  respects,  and  especially  in  its  duration, 
to  the  detriment  of  English  trade.  The  Spanish  Cabinet 
seems  to  have  hastily  assumed  that  a  mutilated  compact 
would  have  been  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  the  bargain  between 
the  two  Governments.  The  announcement  made  by  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  that  the  negotiations  and  the  treaty 
were  at  an  end  has  been  received  in  Spain  with  causeless 
surprise.  A  renewed  demand  of  tho  Catalonian  members 
that  the  Government  should  abide  by  its  illiberal  policy 
furnishes  an  instructive  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Parliament  and  tho  Ministry.  Merchants  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  have  incurred  serious  inconvenience  through  the 
diplomatic  collapse  which  involves  the  maintenance  of  the 
differential  duties.  Large  quantities  of  English  goods  have 
been  consigned  to  Spanish  dealers  in  anticipation  of  tho 
reduction  of  tho  tariff.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  shock 
will  have  been  given  to  the  export  trade,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  wine-growers  and  wine-merchants.  Tho  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  of  the  alcoholic  scale  will,  of  course,  not 
take  effect,  and  all  business  arrangements  will  liavo  been 
rendered  abortive.  It  is  said  that  some  considerable  poli¬ 
ticians  arc  exerting  themselves  to  repair  tho  mischief  which 
has  been  producod  by  tho  efforts  of  tho  Protectionists,  and 
perhaps  by  their  own  indifference  or  negligence.  Tho  com¬ 
parative  strength  and  tho  policy  of  Spanish  parties  are 
imperfectly  known  in  England  ;  nor  is  it  generally  under¬ 
stood  whether  Parliamentary  forms  allow  of  tho  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  an  ill-judged  proceeding.  Whatever  courso  may 
be  followed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  this  instance, 
if  in  no  other,  tho  English  Government  will  abide  by  its 
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decision  to  accept  nothing  short  of  the  full  terms  of  the 
Declaration. 

Mr.  Childers  has,  perhaps,  reason  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  the  intervention  of  the  recess  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  whether  the  provisions  of  his  Budget 
will  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Treaty. 
If  by  any  exertion  of  Ministerial  dexterity  the  Spanish 
Government  can  induce  the  Congress  to  re-establish  the  Con¬ 
vention,  every  facility  would  be  offered  on  this  side  for  a 
prudent  retractation  of  error.  If  such  a  settlement  were 
either  concluded  or  reasonably  anticipated,  the  English 
Government  would  not  meddle  with  the  wine  duty  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  Declaration.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  the 
tax,  combined  with  an  alteration  of  the  alcoholic  scale,  might 
not  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  agreement ; 
but,  as  it  would  have  tended  to  discourage  English  con¬ 
sumption,  it  would  probably  have  been  resented  by  the  wine¬ 
growers.  Unless  the  Spanish  Legislature  at  once  corrects 
the  mistake  which  it  has,  either  deliberately  or  unadvisedly, 
committed,  Mr.  Childers  will  probably  be  unable  to  resist 
the  plausible  demand  for  an  additional  duty  on  wine.  The 
argument  that  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  should  not  be 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
an  increase  of  the  duty  on  cheap  claret  or  on  wines  of 
similar  quality  which  might  have  been  imported  from  Spain. 
A  duty  on  wines  of  a  higher  class  assessed  in  proportion  to 
their  value  would  have  the  grave  defect  of  being  compara¬ 
tively  unproductive.  Indirect  taxation  disturbs  trade, 
without  corresponding  advantage  to  the  revenue,  unless 
duties  are  levied  on  articles  of  general  consumption.  On 
more  than  one  ground  there  is  reason  to  regret  the  victory 
of  the  Protectionists  in  Spain ;  but  no  English  Ministry 
could  be  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  allowing  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  term  for  which  the  Convention  was  to  remain 
in  force.  The  alteration  would  have  been  injurious  to 
Spanish  wine  growers  as  well  as  to  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and,  if  the  arrangement  had  come  to  an  end  in 
1877,  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty  in  concluding 
a  permanent  and  definitive  treaty. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

THE  extraordinary  strength  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  con¬ 
stitution  made  it  not  certain  that  he  might  not  survive 
even  the  attack  which  came  on  him  a  fortnight  ago,  and  it 
enabled  him  to  battle  with  the  enemy  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  astonishing  in  a  man  of  his  age.  But  that  age  itself 
made  a  fatal  result,  though  not  certain,  far  too  probable, 
and  the  anxiety  which  was  at  last  fulfilled  had  but  too 
good  grounds.  No  recent  illness  of  any  Frenchman  has 
excited  anything  like  the  feeling  which  this  has  called  forth, 
and  all  parties  have  united  in  a  manner,  unfortunately  less 
common  in  France  than  elsewhere,  to  mourn  the  greatest  of 
living  Frenchmen,  the  last  very  great  man  whom  France 
has  to  boast. 

Victor  Hugo’s  biography  contains,  as  is  well  known,  not 
many  incidents  striking  for  other  than  literary  reasons  ;  and 
its  literary  particulars,  if  given  at  length,  would  more  than 
fill  the  space  here  available.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  poet  who  became  a  count  and  peer  of  the  July 
Monarchy,  a  senator  of  the  Third  Republic,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academie  Franchise,  was  born  at  Besanijon  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1802.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  by  birth  a  Lorrainer ;  his  mother 
was  a  Breton  of  good  bourgeois  stock  and  a  fervent  Royalist. 
The  boy  very  early  accompanied  his  parents  to  Italy  and 
Spain,  but  was  chiefly  brought  up  in  Paris,  where  the 
deserted  convent  of  the  Feuillantines  gave  him  a  home,  not 
without  influence  on  his  tastes  and  feelings.  At  seventeen 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Royalist-romantic  Conser- 
vateur  litter  air  e,  and  shortly  after  won  prizes  at  the  Jeux 
Floraux  of  Toulouse.  His  first  volume  of  Odes  appealed 
in  1822,  and  of  the  more  than  sixty  years  that  have  passed 
since  only  the  minority  have  failed  to  witness  the  issue  of 
some  new  book  of  his.  It  is  impossible  to  retell  here  the 
thrice-told  stories  of  the  formation  of  the  first  romantic 
cenacle,  of  the  struggles  and  triumph  of  Hernani,  of  the  red 
tickets  with  “  Hierro  ”  inscribed  on  them,  of  the  series  of 
dramas  whose  end  coincided  at  least  with  the  appearance  of 
Ponsard’s  Lucrece,  of  the  poet’s  conversion  from  Royalism 
to  moderate  Constitutionalism,  from  moderate  Consti¬ 
tutionalism  to  Republicanism,  of  the  exile  at  the  Coup' 
d’etat,  of  the  refuge  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  of  the  return, 
not  altogether  happy  or  unchequered  with  vexation,  to 


Bordeaux,  to  Brussels,  and  to  Paris.  These  things  are 
accessible  in  their  dates  and  bare  facts  in  scores  of  books  of 
reference,  and  have  been  duly  copied  in  scores  of  daily 
newspapers.  What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  estimate- 
briefly,  but  as  sufficiently  as  possible,  the  literary  value  of  a 
career  not  often  paralleled  as  regards  acknowledged  literary- 
supremacy  and  mixture  of  literary  with  practical  influence-. 

It  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  not  merely  from  the  de 
mortuis  point  of  view,  to  insist  at  any  length  on  Victor-. 
Hugo’s  defects  and  weaknesses.  They  have  been  mostly 
insisted  upon  quite  sufficiently  in  England,  and  are  known 
to  thousands  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the- 
Chasseur  noir  or  Hernani  or  the  Travailleurs  de  la  mer  or 
Eviradnus.  The  general  charges  against  the  poet  were  put 
crudely  enough  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  Baudelaire’s  mouth- 
under  the  formula  that  Victor  Hugo  was  “un  anede  genie”' 
(Baudelaire,  who  was  no  despicable  scholar,  would  have- 
heen  more  likely  to  say  an  asinus  aureus  if  he  had  said  it 
at  all),  and  there  the  thing  may  rest.  We  have  at  present 
as  little  care  as  we  have  need  to  enter  into  the  discussion  or 
cataloguing  of  spots  in  the  sun.  No  one  that  we  ever  heard1 
of  in  France  or  England,  except  Mr.  Swinburne,  took  Victor 
Hugo  very  seriously  as  a  politician  ;  no  one  could  be  per¬ 
verted  or  even  scandalized  by  his  peculiar  form  of  theistie 
free  thought  in  religion,  except  very  feeble  persons;  no  oner 
except  persons  still  feebler,  was  likely  to  go  to  him  as  an 
authority  on  fact,  an  arbiter  of  criticism,  or  a  witness  to  be¬ 
taken  unreservedly  on  points  of  private  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  nothing  but  a  poet,  whether  he  wrote- 
verse  or  prose.  ( 

It  is  much  more  the  proper  appreciation  of  his  poetical 
merits  than  the  proper  discarding  or  minimizing  of  his 
defects  which  ought  to  be  urged  on  English  readers.  Victor 
Hugo’s  prose  was  remarkable,  his  drama  more  remarkable, 
his  poetry  proper  most  remarkable  of  all.  But  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  average  English  reader  has 
ever  appreciated  the  point  of  view  from  which  these  three 
great  bodies  of  literature,  in  an  ascending  order,  challenge 
and  deserve  the  admiration  of  critics.  It  is  even  to  be 
doubted  whether  in  these  days  of  glib  talking  about  litera¬ 
ture,  and  French  literature  especially,  many  critics  even  are 
quite  in  case  to  appreciate.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold — a  childish  politician  no  doubt,  but  a  very  respect¬ 
able  literary  critic.  Whenever  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of 
French  verse,  and  especially  when  he  speaks  of  the  French 
Alexandrine,  he  shows  exactly  the  same  defect  which,  to  take 
a  parallel  instance,  Voltaire  showed  when  he  spoke  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Arnold’s  ears  are  deaf  on  the  Alexandrine 
side ;  he  thinks  it  a  polished  sing-song,  monotonous,  de¬ 
clamatory  kind  of  metre,  which  may  do  very  nicely  for  a 
recit  de  Theramene,  but  can  by  no  means  carry  the  higher 
poetry.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  know  the  language — 
the  metrical  language  in  which  the  subject  deals.  The 
Alexandrine  of  Victor  Hugo  is  not  more  beautiful  than  his 
lyrical  measures;  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
who  does  not  appreciate  it  can  appreciate  them.  What ' 
Victor  Hugo  did  before  all  as  a  poet  (putting  aside  for 'the 
moment  his  innovation  of  subjects,  stage  arrangements,1  and 1 
the  like)  was  to  rediscover  the  secret  of  crashing  'sound  in 
French  verse.  Since  the  death  of  Corneille  French  poetry 
had  rippled  ;  Victor  Hugo  taught  it  once  more  the  move¬ 
ment  and  the  music  of  the  wave.  In  his  lyrical  pieces,  the 
limitation  which  even  he  was  not  able  quite  to  destroy  of 
French  metre  to  the  iambus  made  his  earlier  verse  to  some 
uninstructed  ears  perhaps  approach  the  verse  of  Lamartine 
or  of  Chenier.  Only  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  matter  could  confuse  his  Alexandrines  with 
theirs  or  with  any  Alexandrines  of  any  poet  from  Racine 
downwards.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  to  be  scanned  by  couplets; 
he  is  to  be  scanned  by  verse  paragraphs  or  tirades  of 
irregular  length,  where  the  rhymes  simply  mark  the 
breaking  of  each  wave,  each  successive  wave,  till  the 
paragraph  finishes  with  the  fluctus  decumanus.  Until 
some  little  initiation  in  this  has  been  gone  through,  the 
admiration  of  even  reasonable  Hugolatres  for  Hugo  must 
always  seem  a  mystery  and  an  affectation.  The  Englishman 
who  founds  his  knowledge  of  French  on  a  few  yellow 
novels,  a  translation  or  two,  some  second-hand  stories  about 
Gautier’s  waistcoat  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac’s  nose,  the 
faculty  of  wading  through  a  column  of  fails  divers  and 
nouvelles  d  la  main  without  always  missing  the  point,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  of  the  same  kind,  will  never  under¬ 
stand  Hugo  all  his  life  long.  You  might  as  well  turn  some 
one  whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Anthology  comes  from 
Sainte-Beuve  and  of  the  Odyssey  from  Mr.  Lang  straight 
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into  a  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  and  expect  him  to  appre-  j 
date  it.  When  Englishmen  understand  that  French  does 
not  come  by  nature,  and  French  prosody  still  less,  they  will 
at  least  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  almost  fanatical  adora¬ 
tion  with  which  three  generations  of  the  most  sceptical  and 
fickle  people  on  earth  regard  the  author  of  the  Aventuners 
de  la  mer,  of  the  Tristesse  d'Olympio,  of  the  Chasseur  noir, 
of  the  marvellous  lines  in  Les  quatre  vents  de  l  esprit  begin¬ 
ning  “  Je  suis  fait  d’ombre  et  de  marbre,”  of  a  thousand 
(almost  literally  a  thousand)  Alexandrine  tirades  which  may 
be  found  impartially  scattered  about  every  play,  from  Crom¬ 
well  to  Torquemada,  and  every  book  of  verse  from  the  tii  st 
Odes  to  L'art  d'etre  grand-pete.  We  forget  who  it  was  who 
first  spoke  of  the  ivresse  de  Victor  Hugo,  but  no  other  phrase 
properly  expresses  the  effect  of  his  work  when  it  is  once 
comprehended,  and,  unlike  most  intoxications,  it  does  not 
bring  about  any  subsequent  disgust. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  result  of  the  peculiarities  which  bring 
about  this  strange  and  unique  effect  (for  no  other  writer 
that  we  can  think  of  produces  exactly  or  nearly  the  same 
complete  forgetfulness  of  anything  but  the  music  and  the 
swing  of  the  verse,  the  rush  and  sweep  of  the  language) 
that  Victor  Hugo  has,  independently  of  the  personal  faults 
and  the  faults  of  matter  alluded  to  and  dismissed  above, 
some  purely  literary  weaknesses  which  mar  his  work.  No 
prose  book  of  his,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Travailleurs  de  la  mer,  can  be  said  to  have  the  solid  plan 
and  the  complete  working  out  necessary  to  perfect  prose. 
They  are  rhapsodies  like,  in  different  ways,  Han  d  Islands 
and  William  Shakespeare,  chronicles  like  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  congeries  of  beauties  and  defects  like  nearly  all.  the 
later  novels.  In  the  same  way  his  warmest  admirers 
admit  that  his  plays  show  a  singular  inability  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  so  fertile  and  poetical  a  genius  to  submit 
to  the  not  very  difficult  or  recondite  laws  of  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation,  a  constant  contempt  of  the  simplest  arts  of  the 
playwright,  an  invincible  confusion  of  the  epic  and  the 
drama,  the  poem  and  the  play.  Even  his  poems  proper 
do  not  escape  a  just  as  well  as  an  unjust  censure.  The 
common  cant  that  the  later  volumes  are  unfit  to  rank 
with  the  earlier  is  foolish  enough,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  much  of  the  matter  of  the  later  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  earlier,  the  earlier  themselves  contain 
much  inequality,  and  nothing  that  the  author  has  ever 
written  excels  the  finest  part  of  Des  quatre  vents  de 
Vesprit  and  some  of  the  other  recent  issues.  But  it  has 
never  been  Victor  Hugo’s  strong  point  to  introduce  the 
law  of  measure  into  his  work ;  to  be  conscious  of  what 
there  is  not  to  say,  to  practise  economy  and  reserve.  His 
poetical  quality  is  of  quite  another  sort,  and  the  wise  go  and 
will  go  to  him  for  it,  just  as  they  go  to  the  other  great  poets 
each  for  his  own  secret.  That  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  poet  of  France  we  make  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
he  is,  also,  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world,  we  hesitate 
no  more  to  pronounce.  And  the  denial  of  such  a  place  to 
him  can  only  come  from  the  old  and  undying  blunder  of 
asking  from  a  man  something  which  is  not  his  to  give,  but 
some  one  else’s.  It  is  Victor  Hugo’s  function  to  transport— 
at  one  time  by  pathos,  at  another  by  terror,  at  a  third  by 
mere  splendour  and  glory  of  verse  and  of  language  which 
excites  no  ideas'and  appeals  to  no  feelings  but  simple  and 
unmixed  admiration.  The  man  who  compares  him  with 
Siiakspeare  is  absurd,  for  to  the  two  great  qualities  of  uni¬ 
versality  and  unerringness  which  distinguished  Sitakspeare 
he  has  less  claim  than  many  smaller  men.  It  is  scarcely 
less  absurd  to  compare  him  with  others.  But  Victor  Hugo 
is  Victor  Hugo  (the  formula,  if  not  the  application,  comes 
from  no  mean  critic),  and  whoso  cannot  taste  Victor  Hugo 
is  shut  out  from  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  intense  of 
literary  pleasures. 


SHAM  FIGHTS. 

THE  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  been  exceptionally  well 
spent  by  the  Volunteers.  They  have  had  a  number  of 
reviews,' all  as  little  ns  possible  like  the  now  familiar  Easter 
Monday  show.  In  the  North,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  have 
campe’d  out  at  a  dozen  different  places,  and  spent  their  timo 
in  serious  drill.  In  the  South,  battalions  or  parts  of 
battalions  have  gone  to  camps  or  garrison  towns  at  some  six 
widelyt'different  points.  Everywhere  there  was  an  obvious 
desire  to  do  as  much  wrork  as  possible  with  the  minimum  of 
show.  Tho  weather  has  been  of  a  character  to  help  this 
wholesomo  determination  to  the  utmost.  It  was  bad  every¬ 


where,  and  in  some  quarters  very  bad  indeed.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  it,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men  have  been  found  to 
spend  their  holiday  in  very  hard  work  indeed.  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  so  much  a  matter, of  course  to 
hear  that  this  or  the  other  corps  of  Volunteers  has  spent 
its  Bank  Holiday  drilling,  that  the  thing  surprises  nobody, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  sufficiently  remarkable.  Anybody 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  newspaper}  report  of 
the  doings  at  Harwich  or  Sheerness  last  Monday  can 
promptly  convince  himself  that  the  Essex  and  Middlesex 
Artillery  Volunteers  who  were  practising  at  these,  places 
did  what  a  labourer  working  for  wages  would  think  no 
light  day’s  work.  Elsewhere  the  men  of  the  infantry  force 
have  been  engaged  in  equally  serious  practice.  They  have 
been  marching,  skirmishing,  and  mounting  guard,  perhaps 
the  most  tiresome  of  occupations,  and  everywhere  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  learn,  and  not  merely  to  make  believe 
before  a  crowd  of  spectators. 

Practice  of  this  kind  is  incomparably  more  instructive 
than  an  ordinary  sham  fight ;  but  to  make  the  results  of 
the  practice  more  satisfactory,  we  have  had  one  of  these 
shows  which,  for  once  in  a  way,  was  really  something  like 
an  actual  engagement.  The  sham  fight  at  Weymouth  did 
not  end  as  it  should  have  ended  according  to  programme* 
and  its  incidents  were  quite  unexpected.  It  is  a  good  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fight  that  all  the  three  services  were  represented. 
The  force  engaged  was  made  up  of  navy,  army,  Volunteers, 
and  even  included  a  detachment  of  the  \eomanry.  It 
everything  had  gone  according  to  ticket,  the  defending 
force  should  have  won ;  but  the  reverse  happened.  For  the 
better  instruction  of  everybody  the  weather  was  rainy  and 
foggy,  and  the  attacking  force  saw  an  opportunity  for 
surprising  the  other  j  which  it  did  most  completely’. 
Whether°the  superior  authority  which  had  decided  how  the 
battle  was  to  go  beforehand  was  not  as  completely  surprised 
by  the  result  as  the  defeated  defenders  does  not'appear,  but 
it  is  at  least  probable.  The  attacking  party  should  have 
come  on  to  Bincombe  heights  by  way  of  Osmington,  and 
have  been  beaten  back.  It  included  about  700  bluejackets 
from  the  Agincourt  and  Minotaur,  which  perhaps  does 
something  to  explain  the  slightly  irregular  character  of  the 
proceedings.  Instead  of  coming  on  by  Osmington,  and 
being  beaten,  the  attacking  force  made  a  detour,  under 
cover  of  the  fog  and  rain,  and  coming  suddenly  on  the 
defenders,  just  where  they  were  not  expected,  they  won. 
This  was  a  sham  fight  of  the  right  kind.  What  would 
have  happened  in  war  happened  here  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Things  did  not  merely  go  as  they  had  been  laid  out  before¬ 
hand,  but  were  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  as  the 
conditions  of  weather  and  place  suggested.  If  all  sham  fights 
could  be  like  this  there  would  be  little  to  say  against  them. 
In  the  great  German  manoeuvres  it  is  indeed  supposed  that 
the  olfieers  on  either  side  do  act  exactly  as  if  they  had  an 
enemy  in  the  front  of  them.  Whether  this  is  always  the 
case  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
German  army  does  get  a  great  deal  of  practice  which  has  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  operations  of  war.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  show  any  want  of  familiarity  with  its  business 
when  it  entered  the  field  against  the  Austrians,  although  it 
had  taken  part  in  no  great  war  for  half  a  century.  In 
England  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  German  army  have 
never  been  imitated  except  in  a  very  half-hearted  way. 
After  two  or  three  attempts  to  reproduce  them  they 
were  given  up,  and  are  not  apparently  likely  to  bo  resumed. 
In  fact,  while  almost  all  the  serviceable  part  of  the  force  is 
being  carried  to  and  fro  abroad  in  transports  and  river-boats 
the  army  can  scarcely  bo  expected  to  engage  in  autumn 
manoeuvres,  for  which  grown  men  are  almost  as  necessary 
as  for  actual  war.  What  the  army  cannot  do,  tho  Volun¬ 
teers  cannot.  Tho  force  is  willing  at  all  times  to  do  far 
more  than  it  is  allowed  to  do  ;  but  as  it  is  still,  after  many 
years  and  many  fine  words,  absolutely  destitute  of  tho 
organization  needed  to  fit  it  for  tho  field,  it  is  necessarily 
condemned  to  go  without  that  part  of  its  instruction  which 
is  gained  by  manoeuvring  largo  bodies.  Easter  Monday 
reviews  are  worse  than  useless  in  tho  opinion  of  the  most 
competent  military  judges.  While  this  stato  of  things 
lasts— and  it  will,  miracles  apart,  last  for  a  long  whilo  yet — 
it  is  perhaps  well  that  tho  Volunteers  should  see  as  little  of 
sham  fights  among  themselves.  Such  operations  as  those 
at  Weymouth  are,  however,  very  different  things.  When 
the  Volunteers  and  tho  equally-neglected  Yeomanry  and 
Militia  can  act  with  regular  forces  under  conditions  which 
make  a  close  imitation  of  war  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  let 
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them  do  it.  The  sham  fight  at  Weymouth,  besides  being  a 
model  of  its  kind,  has  the  merit  of  showing  that  this  sort 
of  instruction  can  be  given  at  no  great  cost  and  on  a  very 
modest  scale. 


MINISTERIAL  DISSENSIONS. 

IT  is  not  probable  that  any  one  attached  much  positive 
value  to  the  rumours  of  a  split  in  the  Cabinet  which 
were  started  last  week,  and  which  have  continued  to  be 
talked  about  lazily  during  Whitsuntide.  The  somewhat 
mysterious  announcements  respecting  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government  were  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  such  rumours, 
and  the  antecedents  of  the  Ministers  named  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  scout  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  relations  with  the 
Anarchist  party  in  Ireland  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended, 
but  only  suspended,  animation  since  the  Kilmainham  Treaty 
in  which  he  played  so  great  a  part.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is, 
of  course,  too  sensible  a  man  to  approve  in  the  abstract 
of  the  process  of  securing  a  vicious  dog  by  taking  off 
the  muzzle  and  unlocking  the  chain.  But  he  is  also  much 
too  much  of  a  politician  in  the  technical  sense  to  reject 
a  policy  because  he  does  not  approve  of  it,  and  it  has 
hitherto  been  his  pleasure  to  run  in  a  curricle  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  position  of  both  being  such  that  they 
can  gain  more  for  some  time  by  union  than  by  competition. 
Mr.  Siiaw-Lefevre,  we  think,  was  also  named ;  but  nobody 
is  likely  to  trouble  himself  much  about  Mr.  Siiaw-Lefevre. 
Cabinets  have  died,  and  (metaphorically,  at  least)  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love  or  loss  of  the  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevres  of  this  world. 

There  were,  however,  some  strong  reasons  against  hastily 
entertaining  the  belief  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  was 
once  more  about  to  “  shed.”  Its  members  have  been 
severely  tried  already,  and  all  those  who  were  weakly 
accessible  to  scruples  of  conscience  must  have  been  found 
out  long  ago.  It  is  said  that  the  frequent  breaches  in  a 
certain  famous  naval  harbour  were  once  objected,  in  com¬ 
pany,  to  a  person  who  had  some  official  connexion  with 
the  structure.  He  smiled  superior,  and  said,  “  You  don’t 
“  understand  these  things.  Each  time  that  the  sea  gets 
“  through  it  shows  us  a  weak  place,  and  we  mend  it,  and 
“  after  a  few  more  winters  I  defy  the  Atlantic  to  move 
“  a  stone.”  So  has  Mr.  Gladstone  scientifically  tried  his 
colleagues  with  experiments  of  the  weak  places  of  their 
conscience.  The  legalized  robbery  of  the  Land  Act  found 
out  one  weak  vessel ;  the  proposal  to  traffic  with  traitors 
and  murderers  another;  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  a 
third.  The  rest  have  been  tried  in  almost  all  possible  ways. 
They  have  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Majuba  and  of 
Gordon  and  of  the  Soudanese ;  they  have  been  case-hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  peculiar  pastimes  of  Prince  Bismarck 
and  M.  de  Giers  ;  their  once  tender  Radical  consciences 
have  stood  coercion  and  bombardment  and  aimless  slaughter 
and  what  not.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree  impro¬ 
bable  that  any  one  should  break  off  or  break  down  now. 
Besides,  ex  liypothesi,  the  Liberal-Radical  party  is  going 
to  put  its  fortunes  to  the  test  of  a  general  election  within 
a  very  few  months,  perhaps  within  not  many  weeks.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  by  either  section  that  the  joint 
chances  would  be  improved  by  going  to  the  country  as  a 
party  divided  against  itself.  And  it  is  no  discourtesy  to 
such  very  experienced  politicians  to  say  that  we  cannot 
think  of  any  member  of  the  present  Government  who  is 
likely  to  let,  except  for  political  reasons,  a  megrim  about 
Irish  Local  Government  interfere  with  his  political  chances. 
No  doubt  history  presents  instances  of  politicians  who  have 
at  a  given  moment  in  their  career  become  phenomenally 
scrupulous.  But  in  that  case  it  has  generally  been  possible 
to  discover  reasons  which  reduce  the  phenomenon  to  some¬ 
thing  quite  ordinary.  Unless,  therefore,  such  circumstances 
can  be  discovered  in  the  present  case,  it  will  be  well  to 
acquit  statesmen  who  have  shown  a  firmness  in  sticking 
to  place  unrivalled  in  the  long  course  of  English  history, 
of  sacrificing  office  in  the  first  place  and  the  chances  of 
a  majority  in  the  second  to  a  pure  and  fervent  belief  that 
it  is  wicked  to  pass  a  Land  Purchase  Bill  before  anni¬ 
hilating  the  last  guarantees  for  order  and  good  government 
in  Ireland. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  circumstances  or  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  embolden  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir 
Charles,  his  friend,  and  any  underlings  who  choose  to 
follow  in  a  sudden  fit  of  exemplary  conscientiousness.  The 
one  is  the  fear  of  being  outbidden  by  the  Conservatives ; 
the  other  is  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  tender 


1  of  his  resignation  is  a  genuine  one.  With  the  first  hypo¬ 
thesis  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  greater  length  than  to 
say  that,  if  the  Conservative  leaders  were  determined  to 
commit  political  suicide,  it  might  be  unpleasant  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  more  ways  than  one.  Already  there  are 
ominous  growls  heard  in  the  Conservative  party  to  the 
effect  that,  if  Conservatism  is  to  be  only  Radicalism  with  a 
difference,  the  growlers  for  their  part  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  abandonment  of  Ireland  to  Town 
Councils  untempered  by  coercion  might  not  impossibly  have 
the  effect  of  the  resurrection  of  the  party  from  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  most  to  fear — the  party  of  the 
Left  Centre.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  conceivable  that  Mi’. 
Chamberlain  may  be  very  much  afraid  of  being  outbidden, 
and  very  anxious  to  make  outbidding  impossible.  But  it  is 
improbable  that,  except  as  a  last  resource,  he  would  think 
of  resigning  merely  for  this  reason.  If  it  were  possible  to 
believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement,  there  would  be  much 
more  of  a  solid  reason  for  thinking  that  the  movement  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  contemplation  last  week  is  not  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  For  when  Mr.  Gladstone  once  retires,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  Radical  Ultras  to  make  a  bid  for  supreme  power 
becomes  evident.  They  may  possibly  be  tired  of  “  per- 
“  meating,”  of  “  wagging  the  dog,”  of  all  the  other  pleasant 
metaphors  whereby  political  expression  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  some  people  are  content  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
acts  which  they  disapprove  in  order  to  get  acts  that 
they  approve  done.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  for  years 
lengthening  the  cords  and  strengthening  the  stakes  of  his 
organization,  and  he  may  think  that  the  hour  has  come  for 
bolder  action.  By  insisting  on  the  concession  of  anarchy  to 
Ireland  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  increase  his  reputation 
with  the  Anarchist  party  in  England;  in  the  second,  Carry 
with  him  the  mere  gregem  Schnadhorstii  which  likes  vigour 
and  does  as  it  is  told,  without  having  the  brains  or  the 
initiative  to  think  for  itself ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  dis¬ 
credit  the  Moderate  Liberals,  whether  they  do  or  whether 
they  do  not  give  way  to  him.  For,  in  the  former  case,  they 
are  reduced  to  the  position  of  his  followers ;  in  the  latter 
they  pose  as  the  apologists  of  an  ineffective  via  media  which 
neither  gives  Ireland  full  power  to  go  to  the  Devil  as  she 
pleases  nor  keeps  her  in  order  in  a  vigorous  and  intelligible 
fashion.  All  this,  so  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remains  in 
office,  would  do  Mr.  Chamberlain  no  good.  But  directly 
the  struggle  for  power  comes  it  would  give  him  leverage.  In 
case,  therefore,  and  in  case  only  that  struggle  is  near,  an 
imposing  wrapping  of  the  mantle  and  a  stately  progress  from 
office  to  independence  may  be  looked  for.  Conversely,  if 
any  such  thing  takes  place,  it  may  be  set  down  with  some 
plausibility  to  one  of  the  two  causes  referred  to.  It  has 
seemed  desirable  to  point  this  out,  because  gross  injustice 
has  been  done  to  some  of  the  astutest  and  most  clear¬ 
sighted  of  modern  politicians  by  the  assumption  that  at  this 
very  late  day  a  little  grain  of  conscience  has  found  a  home 
in  the  soil  of  their  minds.  They  may  well  ask  what  they 
have  done  that  imputations  of  this  kind  should  be  cast  on 
them,  and  it  can  only  be  answered,  Nothing.  A  man  who 
conscientiously  believes  that  the  Ireland  of  the  present  day 
is  fit  to  govern  itself  must  clearly  have  been  (if  he  has  had 
a  seat  in  the  present  Cabinet)  sinning  against  his  deliberate 
convictions  for  at  least  four  years  past.  And  there  can  be 
nothing  in  a  general  election  which  can  have  an  automatic 
power  of  influencing  such  a  seared  conscience.  But  a  man 
who  has  been  countenancing  measures  which  he  does  not 
approve,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  like,  because  he  thinks  that 
on  the  whole  it  will  pay  him  best  to  countenance  them,  is 
altogether  in  the  right  and  consistent  when  he  declines 
to  countenance  them  further,  because  he  now  thinks  it  will 
pay  him  better  to  oppose  them.  It  is  astonishing  how 
straightforward  and  simple  the  actions  and  motives  of  man¬ 
kind  become  if  they  are  only  regarded  with  a  little  common 
sense. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS. 

ORD  LAMINGTON’S  speech  on  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  naturally  convinced  himself  and  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  already  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  unfolding  a  cate'na  of  passages  from  the  works 
of  jurists  and  the  speeches  of  statesmen  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  right  of  search  was  recognized  by 
English  law,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  maritime 
Power  it  was  a  formidable  weapon  of  offence.  A  more 
cautious  disputant  would  have  suspected  from  the  facility  of 
his  own  demonstration  that  he  was  proving  too  much.  If 
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the  rights  and  the  interests  of  England  entirely  coincided, 
not  only  Lord  Clarendon’s  conduct,  but  the  subsequent 
acquiescence  of  his  colleagues  and  successors,  requiied  ex¬ 
planation.  “  Until,”  said  Coleridge,  “  you  understand  an 
“adversary’s  ignorance,  presume  yourself  ignorant  ol  his 
“  understanding.”  Lord  Lamington  made  no  effort  to 
understand  the  ignorance  which  he  virtually  imputed  to  all 
the  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  who  have  held 
office  since  1856.  His  own  objections  to  a  policy  which 
he  regards  as  suicidal  have  been  not  unfrequently  urged 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament ;  but  they  have 
never  provoked  a  serious  debate,  nor  have  they  been  at  any  time 
tested  by  a  division.  One  critic  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  policy 
could  not  fail  to  command  attention;  but  Mr.  Mill  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapproval  of  the  surrender  of  the  right  of 
search  in  an  antithetic  paradox  which  seems,  as  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacious  assumption.  He 
could  not,  as  he  declared,  understand  the  humanity  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  life  in  preference  to  capture  of  property.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Paris,  while  it  exempted  certain  merchandise  from 
liability  to  seizure,  in  no  manner  promoted  or  countenanced 
increased  harshness  or  bloodshed  in  warfare.  It  was,  and  it 
still  is,  the  duty  of  naval  officers  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy 
the  enemy ’8  armed  vessels  unless  they  consent  to  surrender. 
There  had  never  been  any  question  of  employing  the  same 
methods  in  dealing  with  captured  merchant  vessels  or  with 
neutral  ships  conveying  enemy’s  goods. 

Although  the  proposal  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  new 
code  of  maritime  warfare  was  virtually  approved  by  the 
Cabinet,  one  of  its  members  doubted,  not  the  expediency  of 
the  change,  but  the  security  for  its  permanent  operation. 
Sir  George  Lewis  more  than  once  remarked  that  there 
would  be  no  coercive  sanction  for  the  observance  by  belli¬ 
gerents  of  any  rules  which  might  seem  inconsistent  with 
their  own  immediate  interests.  The  abolition  of  letters 
of  marque  purported  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Power  which 
possessed  the  greatest  mercantile  marine  ;  and,  consequently, 
an  enemy  of  England  would  be  tempted  to  disregard  the 
prohibition.  It  is  evident  that  a  sufferer  by  the  unlawful 
employment  of  privateers  would  have  no  means  of  punishing 
a  breach  of  faith.  An  infraction  of  international  compact 
might  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  by  an  enemy  to  whom 
the  offended  party  was  already  doing  all  possible  injury. 
It  is  true  that,  if  Russia  in  the  event  of  war  employs 
privateers,  England  would  in  turn  be  entitled,  as  against 
the  hostile  combatant,  to  revert  to  the  former  practice  of 
seizure;  but  European  neutrals  would  in  such  a  case  pro¬ 
bably  contend  that  they  also,  as  parties  to  the  Paris 
Declaration,  were  entitled  to  insist  on  adherence  to  its 
stipulations.  Retaliation  against  Russia  by  the  issue  of 
English  letters  of  marque  would  be  inoperative  and  futile. 
The  commercial  marine  of  Russia  is  less  than  a  twentieth 
part  of  that  of  England,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  it  would  probably  disappear  from  the  sea.  The 
comparatively  small  exports  and  imports  would  be 
either  carried  by  railway  or  covered  by  neutral  flags. 
The  risk  to  English  commerce  of  interference  by  Russian 
privateers  could  only  be  formidable  if  their  enterprise  was 
openly  or  clandestinely  aided  by  maritime  Powers  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  neutral.  Even  if  a  European 
coalition  prevents  the  English  navy  from  employing  its 
superior  force  beyond  the  Dardanelles,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  would  be  effectually  closed  to  Russian  men-of-war 
and  to  privateers.  It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  the  United 
States  after  their  triumphant  enforcement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  would  cynically  claim  the  privilege  of  furnishing  to 
one  of  the  belligerents  a  base  of  operations  against  the 
enemy’s  commerce.  It  is  possible  that  the  threat  ot  re¬ 
pudiating  the  Declaration  of  Paris  may  have  been  prompted 
only  by  a  desire  of  asserting  independence  of  international 
duties  and  liabilities.  If  the  claim  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  is  Beriously  intended,  there  is  little  reason  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  probable  results.  It  matters  little  or  not  at 
all  whether  a  cruiser  holds  a  Government  commission  liko 
the  Alabama  and  her  consorts,  or  sails  according  to  ancient 
practice  under  letters  of  marque. 

The  English  Government  could  not,  as  long  as  an 
adversary  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  Declaration,  revert 
without  breach  of  an  honourable  understanding  to  the 
earlier  doctrine  of  maritime  law.  It  is  true  that  so 
considerable  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mill  denied  that  Lord 
CLARENDON’sproposal  was,  even  after  it  had  been  accepted  by  the 
other  European  Powers,  binding  on  his  own  country ;  but, 
as  Lord  Granville  more  correctly  declared  in  answer  to 
Lord  Lamington,  a  diplomatic  engagement  may  be  formed 


by  the  Crown  without  resort  to  Parliament.  It  is  only 
when  international  covenants  involve  grants  of  money  or 
affect  the  sources  of  revenue  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  technically  required  to  approve  of  a  treaty.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  contended  with  some  show  of  reason  that  so  great 
an  innovation  as  the  exemption  of  enemy’s  goods  from 
seizure  ought  not  to  be  introduced  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  Parliament ;  but  the  limits  of  constitutional 
propriety  and  positive  law  have  never  been  strictly  defined 
by  English  jurists.  In  two  modern  instances,  and  in  the 
later  case  with  success,  Ministers  have  violated  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  the  actual  or  attempted  revival  of  an  obsolete 
prerogative.  Lord  Palmerston  was  fortunately  defeated  in 
an  attempt  to  introduce  life-peers  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  such  a  creation  had  been  disused  for  four  hundred 
years.  The  usurpation  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
happy  accident  that  the  infringement  of  the  Constitution 
was  prevented  by  Parliamentary  law.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  abolition  of  purchase  by  Royal 
Warrant;  and  his  unconstitutional  victory  was  probably  the 
more  welcome  because  Parliament  had  rejected  the  measure 
which,  as  it  appeared,  was  within  the  legal  competence  of 
the  Crown.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  raises  an  additional 
question.  Foreign  States  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  To  them  the  Crown  represents  the  nation ;  and,  if  the 
Ministers  strain  its  authority  too  far,  the  country  is  neverthe¬ 
less  responsible  for  their  acts.  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  have  consulted  Par¬ 
liament  before  they  acquiesced  in  the  measure  which  seems 
to  have  been  independently  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon. 
That  they  never  affirmed,  or  indeed  noticed,  the  Declaration 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen  is  a  matter  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  controversy.  The  Crown  is  not  bound  to  any  special 
mode  of  dealing  with  its  servants  or  agents.  When  Lord 
Clarendon  was  not  officially  censured,  and  the  Declaration 
was  not  publicly  renounced,  it  became  valid  as  among  the 
Governments  represented  at  Paris.  Some  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  declared  when  the  question  was  mooted  that  they 
should  require  further  instructions.  Ultimately  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Lord  Clarendon’s 
share  in  the  transaction  amounted  to  a  covenant  made  for 
good  consideration.  It  would  be  absurd  after  thirty  years 
to  reopen  the  legitimacy  of  the  bargain. 

Further  modifications  of  the  maritime  laws  of  war  may 
perhaps  be  at  some  future  time  introduced.  The  present 
relations  of  civilized  Powers  are  not  favourable  to  innova¬ 
tions,  even  if  they  were  acknowledged  improvements.  The 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  last  generation  have  not  been 
realized  in  practice.  General  peace  and  the  growth  ot 
friendly  relations  among  independent  States  are  dreams 
which  have  proved  as  transitory  as  the  fragile  building 
in  Hyde  Park  with  which  they  were  associated  in  1851. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  great  wars,  and  in 
the  intervals  international  jealousy  and  ill-will  have  been  at 
least  as  prevalent  as  in  any  former  age.  Germany  and 
France,  which  were  always  rivals,  are  now  chronic  anta¬ 
gonists,  only  laying  aside  their  animosity  for  a  time  for  the 
purpose  of  affronting  and  injuring  England.  If  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Paris  Declaration  were  now  thought  advisable 
by  any  Power,  it  would  for  that  reason  be  rejected  by  the  rest. 
It  is  possible  that  at  some  distant  time  the  stable  equilibrium 
which  existed  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  again  from  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
struggle  to  the  Crimean  War,  may  be  permanently  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  restored.  If  such  an  era  arrives,  some  Congress  or  Con¬ 
vention  may  perhaps  take  into  consideration  the  plan  which 
was  suggested  by  the  American  Government  as  an  alter¬ 
native  for  the  most  essential  part  of  the  Paris  Declaration. 
The  United  States  refused  unconditionally  to  abandon  the 
right  of  search  as  asserted  by  English  jurists,  and  the  issue 
of  letters  of  marque  which  was  permitted  by  universal 
custom.  The  Americans  were  nevertheless  ready  to  concur 
in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  with  the  important  addition  that 
merchandise  should  bo  absolutely  exempt  from  seizure  by 
an  adverse  belligerent.  The  whole  consequences  of  such  a 
change  of  system  are  not  easily  foreseen ;  but  tho  first 
impression  is  that  tho  largest  commercial  nation  would  gain 
most  by  security  from  seizure. 

As  no  such  policy  is  at  present  likely  to  be  established,  it 
is  more  urgent  to  make  maritime  superiority  effective  in 
war  than  to  reduce  its  range  of  operations.  Tho  national 
conscience  need  not  be  disturbed  by  tho  liability  of  hostile 
commerce  to  interference  or  suppression.  It  is  only  to  bo 
regretted  that  Russian  maritimo  trade  bears  so  small  a  pro- 
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portion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Empire.  If 
philanthropists  remonstrate  against  attacks  by  sea  on  private 
property  which  is  said  to  be  respected  on  land,  they  may 
be  referred  to  Skobeleff’s  complacent  anticipation  that 
the  wild  tribes  of  Asia  would  be  let  loose  on  India 
with  the  object  of  giving  up  the  country  to  plunder  and 
havoc.  War  by  sea  or  by  land  is  in  truth  as  unmixed 
an  evil  as  it  appears  in  the  declarations  of  speakers  at 
peace  societies.  Their  error  consists  in  assuming  that  it 
can  always  be  avoided  by  deference  and  concession.  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  nor  with  the  probable  result  of  pre¬ 
venting  war  that  some  millions  of  men  are  habitually  kept 
under  arms,  or  that  enormous  sums  are  annually  expended 
on  naval  instruments  of  destruction.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  in  general  will  be  promoted 
by  the  universal  application  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
Parliament  has  only  to  consider  whether  the  agreement  is 
binding,  and,  if  there  should  be  a  loophole  of  escape,  whether 
it  is  advantageous  to  English  interests.  Both  questions  may 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


ADMIRAL  HORNBY’S  SQUADRON. 

THE  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  form  a  large  squadron 
of  evolution  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  is  certainly  a  wise 
one.  A  force  of  this  description  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  of  the  ability  of  Admiral  Hornby  will  be  able  to 
bring  much  of  the  speculation  of  recent  years  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  test.  It  is  particularly  good  news  that  efforts  are  to  be 
made  to  try  the  value  of  torpedoes  in  a  thoroughgoing 
fashion  as  far  as  that  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
These  weapons  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little 
used,  and  have  been  so  inordinately  talked  about,  that  it  is 
time  some  attempts  were  being  made  to  see  what  can  be 
done  with  them  in  war.  As  yet  the  experiments  made 
have  not  done  much  more  than  prove  that  a  very  powerful 
explosive  put  just  where  it  can  exert  its  greatest  force  will 
destroy  even  the  most  powerfully  constructed  ironclad.  It 
has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  explosive  could  be  put  in  that 
position  during  a  naval  engagement  with  any  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision,  which  is  at  least  doubtful.  Up  to  the  present  the 
torpedo  has  enjoyed  all  the  glories  of  a  new  invention  and 
has — after  the  fashion  of  such  things — been  going  to  alter  the 
whole  conditions  of  naval  warfare.  People  who  recollect 
how  many  discoveries  in  this  and  other  fields  have  been 
going  to  have  the  same  wonderful  effect,  and  have,  after 
all,  left  things  very  much  as  they  found  them,  have  entertained 
in  a  modest  way  certain  doubts  as  to  the  great  future  of  the 
torpedo.  Perhaps  Admiral  Hornby’s  manoeuvres  will  do 
something  to  throw  light  on  the  point.  In  other  things,  too. 
the  practice  of  the  squadron  will  be  useful.  For  many 
years  past  our  naval  officers  have  had  very  few  opportunities 
of  practising  tactics  on  a  large  scale.  The  squadron  now 
forming  will  supply  the  want,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
the  beginner  of  a  series.  In  ordinary  times  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Channel,  Reserve,  and  Mediterranean 
Squadrons  should  not  have  a  combined  cruise  at  least  every 
other  year.  These  manoeuvres  are  even  more  instructive  for 
the  navy  than  similar  meetings  are  for  the  army.  Our 
soldiers  must  necessarily  practise  at  home  under  very  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions;  whereas  the  fleet  is  always  on  what  would 
be  its  field  of  battle  in  war.  Naval  officers  and  seamen  well 
know  while  they  are  practising  on  the  Irish  coast  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  exactly  what  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  actual  fighting.  They  will  not  be  required  to  make 
believe  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  fellow-service 
at  Aldershot. 

But,  though  Admiral  Hornby’s  task  is  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  one  to  be  done,  it  is  less  satisfactory  to  see  with 
what  tools  he  is  expected  to  do  it.  “The  object  of  the 
“  cruise,”  as  it  is  described  in  the  Times,  “  upon  which 
“  the  fleet  will  proceed  is  to  enable  the  Admiral  to 
“  ascertain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  manoeuvring  capa- 
■“  bilities  of  the  ships,  and  their  actual  utility  in  case 
“  of  war.”  This  is  very  well ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  see 
the  names  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  which  we  are  now  to 
ascertain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  manoeuvring  capabilities. 
The  reporter  of  the  Times  is  most  judicious  on  this  point, 
and  leaves  the  matter  very  much  in  the  dark  ;  but  even  he 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  “  several  of  these  [ships  to 
“  wit]  are  practically  of  an  obsolete  type.”  From  other 
quarters  it  appears  that  vessels  of  a  practically  obsolete 
type  will,  go  near  to  form  a  distinct  majority  of  the  ships  of  | 
..the  squadron.  The  Lord  Warden  is  to  be  there,  and  the  j 


Penelope,  besides  lumbering  five-masters  of  the  Minotaur 
class.  It  is  not  very  obvious  where  the  advantage  of  test¬ 
ing  the  manoeuvring  capabilities  of  such  vessels  as  these  is 
to  be  found.  They  have  been  tested,  and  a  decision  as  to 
their  merits  has  been  come  to  long  ago.  These  vessels 
are  not  necessarily  useless.  They  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
time  of  peace,  not  only  by  sparing  the  costly  new  ships, 
but  by  supplying  a  very  healthy  and  practical  form  of  floating 
gymnasium  for  the  crews.  Men  can  be  drilled  on  board  of 
them,  not  only  to  be  gunners,  but  to  be  seamen.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  war,  however,  they  are  at  best  of  a  very  subordinate 
value,  a  fact  which  it  will  be  well  to  keep  carefully  in  sight 
when  estimating  the  value  of  Admiral  Hornby’s  cruise. 
The  Admiralty,  unless  it  has  had  its  conscience  wonderfully 
awakened  in  these  latter  days,  will  doubtless  do  its  utmost 
to  make  capital  out  of  those  twenty  vessels  “  representing 
“  all  classes  of  ships  in  the  navy.”  They  make  an  imposing 
show  on  water  as  well  as  on  paper,  but  much  of  the 
squadron’s  apparent  strength  is  show  and  nothing  else.  It 
would  have  been  far  better,  since  this  fleet  is  to  have  a  strictly 
practical  object,  to  have  formed  it  wholly  of  modern  vesselssuch 
as  could  be  put  in  the  line  of  battle  without  rashness,  and 
then  we  should  have  known  exactly  what  the  manoeuvres 
had  proved.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  valid  excuse  for  the 
Admiralty’s  error  of  judgment  in  this  case — the  excuse, 
namely,  of  the  player  who  does  not  return  his  partner’s 
lead  of  trumps.  They  have  not  got  the  modern  vessels  to 
use,  and  so  Admiral  Hornby  must  just  put  up  with  old 
ones.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cruise  of  the  squadron 
will  be  most  instructive  to  the  officers  and  men,  but  it  may 
equally  be  made  a  means  of  misleading  the  country.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  be  understood  that  the  force  under  Admiral 
Hornby’s  command  does  really  represent  an  efficient  fight¬ 
ing  fleet,  the  country  will  most  certainly  be  misled.  It  is 
really  a  makeshift,  and  is  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  our 
strength  at  sea,  that  it  is  a  p>roof  of  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  put  the  navy  in  a  proper  condition. 


RUFFIANISM  ON  THE  SPREE. 

IN  sentencing  one  McFadyen  to  two  months’  hard  labour, 
which  was  much  less  than  McFadyen  deserved,  Mr. 
Sheil,  the  police  magistrate,  at  AVandsworth,  described  a 
class  of  persons  whose  idea  of  a  day’s  pleasure  was  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  everybody  else.  This  class,  which  may  be 
called  the  great  nuisance  of  great  cities,  is  a  large  and 
influential  one.  Its  field-days  are  the  festivals  created  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Act,  but  it  operates  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  as  the  Police  Reports  show.  Last  Monday  these 
pests  of  society  seem  to  have  been  unusually  rampant.  The 
dampness  of  the  weather,  so  far  from  damping  their  spirits, 
rather  fired  their  vocal  and  instrumental  rage.  Their  voices 
were  hoarse,  and  their  instruments  were  sticks.  But  no 
doubt  the  concert  pleased  them.  The  rain  had  the  great 
advantage  of  collecting  their  victims  into  confined  places, 
where  they  could  be  dealt  with  more  conveniently  than  if 
dispersed  over  a  larger  area.  McFadyen,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  rather  antedated  his  enjoyments,  beginning  them  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Putney  railway-station.  Here  he 
found  an  old  gentleman  in  conversation  with  the  booking- 
clerk,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  behave  after  his  kind  by 
burning  the  old  gentleman’s  ear  with  the  end  of  his  clay 
pipe.  Here  is  a  choice  specimen  of  the  humour  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  sportsmen  of  this  description.  Or,  perhaps,  it 
should  rather  be  called  wit,  since  the  essence  of  wit  is  the 
unexpected.  The  booking-clerk,  having  knocked  the  pipe 
away,  was  struck  on  the  hand,  and  his  little  finger  was  dis¬ 
located.  He  considers  that  the  conduct  of  men  who  come 
from  Battersea — where,  by  the  way,  a  people’s  palace  has 
recently  been  established — is  intolerable,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  McFadyen’s  conduct  was  intolerable. 
Everybody  must  regret  that  McFadyen  will  be  at  large 
again  within  two  months,  and  especially  that  he  will 
emerge  with  a  whole  skin.  If  these  playful  creatures 
could  be  made  to  bear  only  a  small  part  of  the  pain  which 
they  inflict,  their  gambols  would  be  much  less  exuberant, 
and  the  amusements  to  which  they  are  prone  would  cease 
to  tempt  them.  According  to  Mr.  Sheil,  there  is  no  class 
like  them  in  Europe.  None  but  themselves  can  be  their 
parallel. 

McFadyen’s  demoniacal  performances  were  not  outdone 
by  anything  which  occurred  on  Monday.  Nevertheless 
Monday  was  a  lively  day  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  On 
Hampstead  Heath  it  appears  that  there  are  well-appointed 
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gangs  whose  object  is  to  prevent  holiday-makers  from 
making  holiday.  Thus  at  Hampstead  last  Monday  several 
men  stole  a  watch  and  a  little  boy.  At  least  the  little  boy 
has  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  watch,  while  his 
brother  and  friends  have  been  severely  beaten.  The  two 
lads  charged  at  the  Hampstead  Police  Court  with  this 
offence  have  been  remanded,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  been  arrested  by  mistake.  But  the  effect  of  the 
assault  and  robbery  having  been  committed  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  identity.  Fortunately  in  this  case  the 
culprits  are  liable  to  be  flogged,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that,  if  convicted,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  that  discipline.  At  the  Kentish  Town  Station  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  on  the  same  day,  there  was  a 
little  fight.  One  party,  presumably  of  pleasure-seekers, 
wanted  to  get  into  a  carriage.  Another  party  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  first  party  out.  “  High  words  led  to 
“  blows,”  and  altogether  there  was  a  very  pretty  scene.  As 
only  fines  were  inflicted  by  Mr.  De  Rutzen,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  another  one  like  it  before  long.  Animals,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  do  not  altogether  enjoy  their  Bank  Holiday  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wishes  the  English  people  to  enjoy 
their  Isaiah.  They  cannot  sip  the  delights  of  it  delicately 
and  critically.  W  hen  the  very  old  donkey,  before  Bank 
Holidays  were  heard  of,  was  awakened  from  his  death-bed 
to  carry  six  men  in  a  tax-cart  to  Greenwich,  he  remarked, 
as  is  well  known,  “  Anything  for  air  and  exercise.”  But 
the  donkey  which  for  its  sins  is  the  property  of  John  Ault, 
costermonger,  was  dragging  twelve  people,  being,  moreover, 
“  poor,”  undersized,  and  wounded.  One  wishes  that  John 
Ault  had  met  with  some  impetuous  person  like  Lord 
Erskine,  who  would  have  belaboured  him  soundly  on  the 
spot.  Mayn’t  I  do  as  I  please  with  my  own  moke?” 
growled  Lord  Erskine’s  costermonger.  “  Mayn’t  I  do  as 
“  I  please  with  my  own  stick  ?  ”  replied  the  ex-Chancellor. 
A  case  heard  before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  on  Tuesday  goes 
far  to  show  that  cabmen  may,  for  a  moderate  tariff,  com¬ 
mit  outrageous  and  unprovoked  assaults  on  unoffending 
passengers  during  the  saturnalia  of  Bank  Holiday.  At 
least  George  Cross,  a  cabman,  has  only  been  fined  two 
pounds  by  that  magistrate  for  striking  a  passer-by  vio¬ 
lently  under  the  left  ear  with  his  whip.  Considering 
that  such  a  blow  might  conceivably  cause  death,  this  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  remarkably  low  scale  of  payment,  and,  even 
though  Cross  was  fined  another  pound  for  resisting  the 
police,  he  has  had  his  “  fun  ”  so  cheap  that  we  cannot  wonder 
if^  he  tries  it  on  again.  This,  we  may  observe,  was  in 
W  estminster.  W  hat,  then,  could  be  expected  on  South 
Mill  Common,  Clapton  ?  There  an  unfortunate  man  was 
attacked  and  knocked  down  by  a  couple  of  roughs,  “  appa- 
“  rently  mistaking  him  for  another  person,”  which  must 
have  been  but  a  feeble  consolation  to  him.  Having  got 
him  down,  they  kicked  him,  as  the  manner  of  the  British 
rough  now  is.  They  kicked  him,  indeed,  about  the  head 
until  he  became  insensible.  They  have  gone  to  prison  for 
two  months  with  hard  labour,  though  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  have  been  passed  by  judges  for  smaller  offences. 
The  police  magistrates,  who  doubtless  mean  well,  seem  en¬ 
tirely  unequal  to  this  epidemic  of  brutality.  They  use  strong 
language ;  but  they  do  not  follow  it  up  in  the  only  way 
which  would  make  it  go  down.  It  is  useless  to  argue  or 
remonstrate  with  people  who  can  only  be  reached  by 
physical  means. 


CONSERVATIVE  ORGAN IZATION. 

CONTRIBUTION  of  considerable  length  and  of  much 
interest  appeared  in  the  Times  a  day  or  two  ago 
under  tho  title  of  “  The  Prospects  of  the  Conservative 
“  Party,”  and  purporting  to  proceed  from  “  A  Conservative.” 
It  was  justly  observed  in  the  leading  article  of  comment  on 
this  paper  that,  but  for  the  signature  under  which  tho 
writer  chose  to  appear,  “  we  should  be  at  some  loss  to 
“  determine  his  real  party  predilections.”  That  peculiarity 
of  his  writing  has  of  course  a  mixed  effect  upon  its  au¬ 
thority;  for,  though  the  disinterested  adviser  may  bo  less 
likely  than  the  partisan  to  go  astray  in  tho  investigation  of 
the  truth,  the  uninterested  adviser  is  not  likely  to°go  so  far 
in  search  of  it.  Traces  of  both  the  strength  and  tho  weak¬ 
ness  which  are  inherent  in  counsels  of  this  kind  may  bo 
perceived  in  the  observations  of  the  “  Conservative,”  who 
while  he  quite  fairly  states  the  comparison  in  point 
of  attractiveness  between  the  appeals  which  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  the  Radical  respectively  make  to  tho  new 
electors,  has  satisfied  himself  with  somewhat  superficial 


and  perfunctory  speculations  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
appeal  is  likely  to  be  respectively  received.  Hereon  he 
has  been  called  to  account  by  a  subsequent  correspondent 
signing  himself  “  A  Conservative  Candidate.”  Upon  this 
exceedingly  obscure  question,  however,  we  have  not  the 
least  intention  of  entering.  To  what  extent  the  natural 
appetites  of  the  two  million  capable  citizens  will  tend  to 
lead  them  to  the  camp  of  those  who  will  of  course  abound 
in  promises  to  gratify  these  appetites  with  every  sort  of 
pernicious  or  inaccessible  food,  and  to  what  extent  the 
natural  influences  of  honesty,  shrewdness,  caution,  or  of 
mere  timidity,  indolence,  and  fixed  habit  will  avail  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  teachings  of  Radical  propagandists — these  are 
matters  best  left  to  that  modest  form  of  prophecy 
which  is  content  to  be  the  handmaid,  instead  of  aspiring 
to  become  the  precursor,  of  knowledge.  We  prefer  to 
decline  all  discussions  of  the  initial  political  prepossessions 
of  the  new  electorate,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
humbler,  but  as  we  think  more  profitable,  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  developing  or  correcting,  of  conserving  if  they 
arc  Conservative,  and  eradicating  if  they  are  Radical,  the 
tender  sprouts  of  principle  in  the  electoral  mind.  If 
the  Government  which  is  best  administered  is  best,  so  we 
may  say  that,  other  things  being  equal — and  it  is  really 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they  are  equal  or  not,  or 
at  any  rate  what  amount  of  inequality  subsists  between 
them — that  political  cause  which  is  the  better  served  by 
its  partisans  will  have  the  better  prospects  of  success. 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  admit  that  the  comparison 
instituted  by  the  “  Conservative  ”  between  the  two  parties  in 
respect  of  this  important  matter  is,  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit’s 
friend  observed  of  certain  comments  on  the  fauna  of  Eden, 
“  dreadful  true.”  The  dissemination  of  political  doctrine] 
whether  in  the  directly  didactic  or  in  the  deliberative  form] 
is  a  work  prosecuted  by  the  Radical  party  with  an  amount 
of  vigour  and  over  a  width  of  field  which  are  very  far  from 
being  equalled  in  the  corresponding  operations  of  the 
Tories.  An  anecdote  related  by  the  writer  in  illustration  of 
this  difference  could,  we  fear,  be  only  too  easily  matched 
from  the  experience  of  many  others.  He  is  insisting,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  speak  too  often  or  too  urgently, 
on  the  importance  of  local  political  clubs.  “  Political’ 
“  opinions  sit  loosely,  ’  he  says,  “on  the  mass  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes ;  but,  give  facilities  for  union  and  common  in¬ 
tercourse  (to  rescue  the  meaning  of  the  passage  from  the 
sadly  unintelligent  punctuator  of  the  Times),  “  and  men 
“  who  for  convenience  sake,  for  peace  sake,  or  from  indolence 
“  l^ve  suppressed  their  real  convictions  will  declare  them. 
“  Some  time  since  a  Committee  met  to  frame  the  rules  of 
“  a  Conservative  Club.  As  a  guide  to  their  deliberations  one 
“  of  the  members,  a  working-man,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
“  printed  copy  of  the  rules  of  a  rather  notorious  Radical  Club 
“  in  the  north  of  London.  How  did  he  come  by  it?  Oh,  he 
“  had  been  a  member.  Not  that  he  was  a  Radical ;  on ’the 
“  contrary  ;  but  most  of  his  associates  had  joined,  and  so  had 
“  he,  partly  because  they  did,  and  partly  for  the  company. 
“  Hp-d  a  Conservative  Club  been  in  existence,  he  should cer- 
“  ta-inly  have  given  that  the  preference  over  the  Radical.” 
Of  course  in  this  instance  no  harm  was  done.'  The  ex-member 
of  the  Radical  Club  was  apparently  a  convinced  Tory  before 
he  joined  an  association  which  he  evidently  intended  to  use 
as  a  mere  debating  society.  But  equally  of  course  a  man  of 
less  sturdy  character  or  less  decided  prepossessions  to  be<rin 
with  would  have  been  subdued  to  the  political  colour  of  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  he  mixed.  For  in  clubs  of 
the  sort  which  the  Radicals  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Tories  in 
organizing,  not  only  do  “  men  who  are  capable  of  forming 
independent  opinions  strengthen  their  convictions  by 
“  association  with  others  holding  similar  views,"  but  men 
too  incurious  of  politics,  or  too  distrustfuLof  their  own 
judgment  to  have  ever  formed  “  an  independent  opinion  " 
on  public  aflairs  at  nil,  are  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  unfamiliar  process  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Anothor 
great  advantage  of  association  in  political  clubs  is  that 
it  tends  to  give  men  tho  courage  of  their  political 
opinions.  .  A  working-man  who  may  bo  in  a  hopeless 
minority  in  his  workshop  learns  to  bear  himself  in  a 
wholly  different  manner  towards  the  arrogance  of  hostile 
numbers  among  one  sot  of  his  daily  associates  when  he 
recollects  that  tho  preponderance  of  opinion  is  completely 
reversed  among  another  set;  and  for  certain  easily  under¬ 
stood  reasons,  not  unconnected  with  tho  modest  assurance 
which  seems  to  como  naturally  to  Radicals  of  all  classes  in 
dealing  with  their  opponents’ opinions,  tho  Conservatives  are 
likely  to  profit  more  by  this  species  of  encouragement  than 
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tlie  other  side.  As  the  writer  whom  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  remarks  most  truly,  “  it  is  mainly  through  the 
“  operation  of  such  institutions  (as  the  political  club)  that 
“  the  Conservative  working-man,  so  long  disbelieved  in  and 
“  ridiculed  by  the  Radical  party,  has  been  proved  to  demon- 
“  stration.  Conservative  working-men  are  now  too  nume- 
“  rous  to  be  ignored  and  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  trifled 
“  with;  henceforth  they  must  be  reckoned  with.”  No 
doubt  they  are  actually  more  numerous  than  they  were 
some  years  ago ;  Conservatives  of  most  other  classes  are, 
and  the  working  classes  have  come  like  others  under  the 
influence  of  that  eminent  statesman  who  has  proved  himself 
the  most  successful  recruiting  sergeant  for  an  enemy’s  army 
that  ever  existed.  But,  undoubtedly,  there  must  have  been 
many  more  Conservative  working-men  in  the  days  when 
the  name  was  ridiculed  than  even  those  who  most  firmly 
believed  in  their  existence  had  ever  suspected. 

With  the  “Conservative’s”  observations  on  the  number 
of  men  of  the  educated  classes  who,  from  being  moderate, 
or  often  even  advanced,  Liberals  have  been  driven  over 
in  crowds  to  the  ranks  of  Conservatism  during  the  last 
few  years,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  If  the  votes  of 
the  educated  classes  were  decisive  of  the  question,  the  battle 
would  already  be  virtually  over,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  would  be  merely  retaining  office  in  deference 
to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  the  votes  of  the  least  instructed  voters  which  will 
carry  the  day,  and  those  Conservatives  who  suppose  that 
these  voters  may  be  trusted  to  vote  right  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  even  that  they  can  be  guided  aright  by  aca¬ 
demical  admonitions  addressed  to  them  as  though  from  a 
pinnacle  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  superiority,  will 
find  themselves  wofully  mistaken.  The  prudence  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  party  of  prudence,  the  rashness  of  giving  ear 
to  the  party  of  rashness — not  to  say  the  dishonesty  of 
following  its  dishonest  section — can  only  be  brought  home 
to  the  minds  which  we  must  influence  if  we  are  to  wrin 
by  appealing  to  those  quite  unacademical  but  very  often 
sound  and  shrewd,  and  in  the  true  sense  critical,  faculties 
which  such  men  are  accustomed  to  apply  in  the  order¬ 
ing  of  their  own  everyday  afFairs.  But  to  do  this  there 
must  be  something  like  a  real  contact  of  minds,  and  real 
contact  with  a  mind  untrained  to  anything  approaching 
to  abstract  thinking  is  almost  impossible  by  any  other 
process  than  that  of  thoroughly  familiar  colloquy.  Even  in 
seminaries  devoted  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  by 
teachers  practised  in  imparting  it  to  students  apt  to  receive 
it  there  are,  or  used  to  be,  certain  subjects  recognized  as  “  ea 
“  quae  melius  sine  ulla  solennitate  tradi  possunt”;  and  the 
“  melius  ”  of  academical  tuition  is  the  “  solum  ”  of  political 
education  in  the  case  of  the  “  two  million  capable  citizens.” 
For  them  the  informal  method  of  instruction  is  the  only 
possible  one  ;  and  the  club,  as  distinct  from  the  lecture-hall 
and  the  reading-room,  the  only  place  in  which  such  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  given  and  received.  Of  course  the  arts  of  expo¬ 
sition  have  their  place  here  as  elsewhere.  The  closer  and 
more  frequent  the  intercourse  of  the  average  uninstructed 
elector  with  minds  moving  on  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence 
and  information  than  his  own  the  better ;  and  educated 
Conservatives  cannot  more  usefully  serve  their  cause  than 
by  contributing  to  increase  his  opportunities  for  such  inter¬ 
course.  But  constant  and  familiar  discussion,  if  not  of  the 
skilled  with  the  unskilled  politicians,  then  of  the  unskilled 
politicians  among  themselves,  is  the  main  thing  to  be 
desired ;  and  the  multiplying  of  the  facilities  for  such 
discussion  the  main  point  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  organizer  should  be  directed. 


A  STUDY  OF  RAGAMUFFINS. 

R.  DICKENS  once  predicted,  in  a  moment  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  that  if  we  only  had  schools  enough,  we  should 
soon  have  no  ragamuffins.  We  have  schools,  and  we  have 
to  pay  for  them  also ;  but  the  ragamuffin  has  not  disap¬ 
peared.  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  who  writes  about  him  in 
this  month’s  number  of  the  English,  Illustrated  Magazine , 
and  has  copiously  drawn  his  portrait,  has  at  least  found  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  specimens.  The  sympathetic  public 
had  its  burst  of  sympathy  over  the  slums  a  good  while 
ago,  and  exerted  itself  so  strenuously  that  it  has  produced 
a  Blue  Book ;  and  things  remain  just  where  they  were. 
Miss  Tennant’s  intention,  fortunately,  does  not  appear  to  be  to 
excite  the  sympathetic  public,  but  only  to  give  some  account 
of  what  she  herself  has  seen  of  the  children  of  the  very  poor. 


.Accordingly,  what  she  has  written  is  quite  free  from 
statistics,  and  consequently  instructive.  Miss  Tennant  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  ragamuffin  will  publish  his 
opinions  of  the  people  who  do  not  live  in  one  room.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  choose  a  harmless  literary 
medium,  and  it  would  be  unpleasant,  though  perhaps  in¬ 
structive,  if  he  took  some  practical  way  of  expressing  his 
views.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  something  to  know  how  the 
ragamuffin  looks  to  the  outsider,  particularly  when  the 
observer  has  not  tried  to  improve  his  mind  or  even  his 
cookery.  All  that  Miss  Tennant  ever  tried  to  teach  the 
“  children  of  the  mohocracy  ”  were  “  merry  French  games” 
and  “amusing  romps  ”  which  were  likely  to  be  remembered. 
It  was  not  kind  of  her  to  her  readers  to  insert  one  of  Mr. 
John  Bright’s  explanations  of  the  existence  of  poverty, 
which  are  a  kind  of  romp  that  has  become  dull  by  much 
iteration. 

On  the  whole,  the  ragamuffin  is  found  to  have  a  very 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  boys  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  artless  in  the 
expression  of  his  feelings  and  much  less  delicate  in  his  tastes 
than  most,  but  that  is  all.  Miss  Tennant  notes,  apparently 
with  some  surprise,  that  he  is  liable  to  be  bored,  or,  as  she 
puts  it,  he  suffers  from  ennui,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  rich.  One  “  sulky  little  boy,” 
by  the  name  of  Dick  Murphy,  declined  to  sit  for  his  por¬ 
trait  after  a  few  minutes’  experience  of  what  that  dreary 
occupation  meant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “  so  plaguy 
“  dull.”  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  sulky  little  boys 
in  other  classes  who  would  quite  agree  with  Dick  Murphy. 
Other  boys  proved  more  tractable  than  Murphy,  and  from 
one  of  them,  Canon  Southey,  Miss  Tennant  obtained  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  valuable  information.  Among  other 
things  he  supplied  the  complete  menu  of  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  dinner  the  ragamuffin  imagination  can  conceive  of. 
It  is  certainly  varied  and  ample  : — “  I’d  begin  with  a  cup 
“  of  eels,  a  halfpenny  a  cup  hot,  but  cold  a  penny,  ’cos  then 
“  it’s  fixed  stiff.  Eel-pies  is  twopence,  they  are  very  good, 
“  but  I’d  sooner  have  bullock’s  heart,  they  cost  eight- 
“  pence  apiece ;  after  that  I  think  I’d  have  tripe,  tripe 
“  and  inions  biled  in  milk  ;  then  sheep’s  head  or  cold 
“  biled  beef,  you  gets  it  at  the  shop,  two  ounces  at 
“  twopence-halfpenny.  Greens  is  a  halfpenny,  and  pease- 
“  pudding  a  halfpenny ;  plum-pudding  is  a  penny -halfpenny 
“  a  slice,  but  I  likes  two  doorsteps  at  a  halfpenny  apiece  just 
“  as  well.”  Doorsteps,  it  is  explained,  are  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  jam.  The  dinner  is  not  elegant,  but  it  is  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  certainly  cheap.  One  shilling  and  fourpence 
(allowing  four  ounces  of  tripe  and  onions)  is  not  extra¬ 
vagant  for  so  much  solid  food.  Canon  Southey  was  a 
teetotaller,  and  preferred  sherbet  to  all  other  drinks. 
The  boy  must  have  eaten  all  these  various  kinds  of 
food  at  different  times,  or  else  he  could  not  have 
weighed  their  merits  with  so  much  discrimination.  He 
probably  made  his  usual  dinner  ofl  one  course,  but 
then  no  boy  could  have  eaten  many  such  feasts  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  survived.  Miss  Tennant  is  of  opinion  that 
the  ragamuffins  and  their  families  would  much  prefer  a 
feast  of  this  kind  to  anything  their  betters  could  provide  for 
them,  and  no  doubt  she  is  right.  Only  a  very  foolish 
person  would  think  of  interfering  with  their  tastes.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  once  snubbed  a  philanthropical  person  who 
wanted  to  improve  the  cookery  of  the  poor  about  Abbotsford 
bv  pointing  out  that  interference  of  this  sort  is  very  bad 
manners.  The  ragamuffin,  as  everybody  knows,  is  addicted 
to  fighting ;  but  what  we  did  not  all  know  was  that  his 
fights  are  mostly  caused  by  gambling.  He  is  sadly  ill  off 
for  games  of  an  athletic  kind  or  for  ground  to  play  in,  and 
fishing  for  sticklebacks  and  minnows  palls  on  him  at  times. 
So  he  falls  back  on  gambling.  This  is  what  Miss  Tennant 
calls  it,  and  she  speaks  of  packs  of  cards ;  but  the  games 
she  mentions  are  games  of  skill  after  a  fashion.  Shining 
buttons,  “  shanks  or  smooth,”  does  not  sound  very  exciting  ; 
but  it  is  obviously  not  a  mere  game  of  chance.  Chucking 
farthings  for  cherry-stones  or  buttons  sounds  better,  and  in 
this  case  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  show  some  skill.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  amusements  the  poor  little  ragamuffin  is  much 
harassed  by  the  police  ;  but  rather,  we  take  it,  because  he  is 
obstructing  the  pavement  than  because  he  is  gambling. 
Miss  Tennant  is  somewhat  inclined  to  the  view  that  society 
is  responsible  for  the  rags  of  her  young  friends,  and  has  a 
manifest  weakness  for  Mr.  Bright’s  views  ;  but  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  a  girl  who  came  to  her  in  trouble  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  ragamuffin. 
This  sage  young  person  married — or,  as  her  mother  put  it, 
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made  her  own  misery — at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  nineteen,  was  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
could  get  no  regular  work.  Their  combined  capital  did  not 
exceed  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  “  A  Song  of 
“  the  Slums ” : — 
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She  only  brought  a  bonnet -box, 

He  only  brought  a  ladle  ; 

So  when  the  little  baby  came 
It  hadn’t  got  no  cradle. 

If  it  lived,  it  doubtless  grew  up  a  ragamuffin ;  but  it  is 
consoling  to  learn  from  Miss  Tennant  that  even  in  that  state 
of  life  it  could  get  its  share  of  fun. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSORSHIP  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  electors  to  the  Merton  Professorship  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  have  prepared  a  little  surprise 
for  the  public  at  Whitsuntide.  They  have  had  a  very 
enviable  appointment  to  confer,  and  they  have  conferred  it 
upon  a  gentleman  whose  name  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not 
exactly  a  household  word.  He  may,  of  course,  make  a  very 
good  Professor  for  all  that,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  his 
testimonials  were  of  overpowering  weight.  For  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  electors  had  a  very  wide  field  of  choice,  and 
that  it  included  men  whose  reputation  extends  beyond  the 
literary  world.  We  need  not  mention  them.  They  are 
probably  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  successful  candidate  is  Mr.  Arthur  Sampson 
Napier,  late  scholar  of  Exeter  College,  and  now  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  That  a 
man  should  be  willing  to  leave  a  Hanoverian  for  an  English 
University  is  not  surprising.  German  professors  are°not 
accustomed  to  nine  hundred  a  year  for  half  a  year’s  work. 
Nor  do  we  doubt  that  Mr.  Napier  has  proved  an  excellent 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  German  Universities  are  good 
judges  of  learning,  and  there  must  be  at  Gottingen  those 
who  can  estimate  the  true  value  of  claims  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  tongue.  This  reminds  us  that  there  is  already 
a  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  Mr.  Earles  duties  were  beyond  the  compass  of 
a  single  intelligence  or  the  energies  of  one  man.  There  are 
of  course  two  ways  of  regarding  such  a  Chair  as  that  with 
which  the  name  of  Merton  College  has  been  associated.  It 
might  be  given  to  a  philologist.  It  might  be  given  to  a 
critic.  It  has  been  given,  we  presume,  to  a  philologist. 
We  should  not  ourselves  have  thought,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  that  Oxford  wanted  two  Professors  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  it  had^  for  a  long  time  two  Professors  of  Arabic! 
Perhaps  Mr.  Napier  may  be  a  good  deal  more  than  a  student 
of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  must  in  his  early  youth  have  been 
acquainted  with  natural  science,  since  it  was  for  proficiency 
in  that  subject  that  he  obtained  his  scholarship  at  Exeter. 
As  he  took  his  degree  in  1878,  we  conclude  that  Mr. 
Napier  is  not  far  advanced  in  years,  and  possibly  that 
may  be  the  only  reason  why  he  has  not  yet  made  his  mark 
upon  the  age  he  lives  in. 

It  has  been  announced  how  Groningen  groaned  for  him, 
how  Gottingen  got  him,  and  how  Oxford  has  ravished  him 
from  her  High  Hutch  and  Low  Hutch  sisters.  But  it  is  a 
little  surprising  to  find  from  the  same  announcement  that  Mr. 
Napier,  whose  academic  studies  were  of  natural  science,  had 
Ills  attention  drawn  to  the  study  of  English  literature  about 
the  year  1877  by  the  somewhat  indirect  process  of  learning 
modern  German  in  order  to  get  up  science  books.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  the  older  German  dialects,  Anglo-Saxon, 
studies  most  admirable  and  interesting,  but  at  best 
ancillce  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  scarcely 
even  ancillary  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Napier  will  make  an  excellent  Professor ;  appointments 
even  less  promising  have  turned  out  well  enough;  and 
if  the  electors  had  thrown  the  traditional  orange-skin  into 
the  “  High,”  they  would  very  likely  have  got  a  man  who 
would  have  done  his  duty.  But  there  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  bo  fairly  repeated,  not  by  disappointed 
candidates  or  professional  fault-finders,  but  by  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  English  education  and  English  letters. 
The  first  is,  What  docs  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
has  one  not  overworked  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  already, 
want  with  another!  The  second  is,  If  tho  University  of 
Oxford  wanted  a  second  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  why  did 
it  advertise  for  a  first  Professor  of  English  Laneua^e  and 
Literature  1 


T30LITICIANS  on  both  sides  have  done  their  best  to 
-f-  enliven  Whitsun  week  with  party  speeches.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  is  making  progress  through  what  will 
no  doubt  be  his  new  constituency ;  and,  had  not  Lord 
Hartington  unluckily  caught  cold,  he  would  have  been 
returning  his  opponent’s  fire  last  Thursday  and  yesterday 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  proceedings  in  North  Devon 
are  pleasant  reading  enough  as  illustrative  of  the  excellent 
relations  which  subsist  between  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  the  people  of  his  county,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  possible  in  England  for  a  leading  politician  to  address 
a  mixed  assembly  of  electors  in  much  the  same  tone  as  he 
would  use  in  the  familiar  discussion  of  politics  across  a 
dinner-table.  But  domestic  exercitations  of  this  kind  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  gain  by  being  reprinted  from  a  shorthand 
writers  report  in  two  or  three  columns  of  newspaper 
type,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s 
speeches  are  the  gainers  by  this  process.  Something  is  lost 
even  to  such  a  characteristic  little  interlude  as  occurred 
when  the  speaker’s  heart  suddenly  failed  him  in  mid¬ 
denunciation  of  the  Government ;  and  on  his  interjecting 
“  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  use  such  expressions  ”  (the  terrible 
words  which  had  appalled  him  even  before  utterance  were, 
it  seems,  the  words  “malignant  folly”)  he  was  reassured  by  a 
cheerful  cry  of  “  Out  with  it !  ”  from  one  of  his  bolder  hearers. 
The  exclamation  of  this  ready  North  Devonian  has  some¬ 
thing  more  than  relevance  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  may  stand,  in  fact,  for  an  epitome  of  a  whole  host  of 
Conservative  remonstrances.  And  perhaps  the  entire  speech 
in  which  the  incident  occurred,  the  one  delivered  at 
Braunton,  the  first  of  the  series,  would  have  profited 
throughout  by  a  more  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  to  the  friendly  exhortation  which  we  have  quoted. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  account  of  the  Egyptian  policy 
of  the  Government— a  subject  on  which  the  financier’s  blood 
^  him  iiiigli  t ,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been  more 
actively  stirred — was  disappointing,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  same  address  his  historical  sketch  of  the  Franchise  dispute 
was  distinctly  wanting  in  the  colour  which  is  often  quite  as 
necessary  as  mere  accuracy  of  draftsmanship  to  give  acomplete 
representation  of  a  political  event.  That  the  Ministerial 
compromise  of  last  autumn  took  place  “after  a  great  deal 
“  of  animosity  during  the  recess”  is  a  true  but  scarcely  an 
adequate  account  of  the  most  signal  failure  of  the  most  de- 
termined  attempt  at  demagogic  bullying  that  this  generation 
has  witnessed. 

In  his  subsequent  references  to  the  same  topic  at  Combe 
Martin,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  account  of  last  year’s 
constitutional  struggle  did  somewhat  more  justice  to  its 
interest  and  significance,  though  surelv  it  is  being  both  un¬ 
just  and  too  indulgent  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  represent 
him  as  saying,  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  “  I 
“  recognize  the  power  of  the  argument  you  have  used 
“  and  I  am  prepared  to  undertake  that  the  two  measures 
“  —of  enfranchisement  and  redistribution— shall  be  passed 
“  not  in  separate  Sessions,  but  in  the  same  Session." 
It  is  to  be  too  indulgent  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  capa¬ 
city  of  impartial  judgment  to  suppose  that  he  was  really 
converted  by  the  Conservative  arguments ;  it  is  to  bo 
unjust  to  his  political  generalship  to  suppose  that  “  ho 
“  would  have  admitted  such  a  conversion  if  it  had  taken 
“  place.”  What  he  almost  certainly  thought,  and  what  ho 
certainly  said,  on  the  famous  occasion  of  his  proposing  tho 
compromise  are  both  alike  inaccurately  represented  in  tho 
above-quoted  account  of  them.  What  he  said,  as  we  all 
know,  was  that  he  wanted  to  carry  a  great  measure  of 
electoral  reform  with  the  greatest  attainable  amount  of 
Parliamentary  support,  a  most  excellent  and  indeed  ir¬ 
reproachable  mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  an  accom¬ 
modation.  .  A\  hat  he  almost  certainly  thought  was _ 

I  recognize,  not  the  force  of  your  arguments,  but  tho 
I!  weakness  of  our  agitation,  and  as  I  have  unfortunately 
“  failed  to  intimidate  you,  I  am  quite  ready  to  negotiate 
with  you.  Elsewhere,  however,  in  his  two  later 
speeches  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  somewhat  more  in 
his  element.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  reckonin  ' 
our  debt  to  the  present  Administration  in  actual  pounds* 
shillings,  and  pence  tho  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
usually  warms  to  his  work  a  little.  Tho  history  of  tho 
Ministerial  attempts  at  commercial  treaty-making,  and  of 
tho  growth  of  their  expenditure  to  its  present  figure  of 
dose  upon  a  hundred  millions,  was  full  of  spirit  and  zest. 

So  also  was  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  comparison  of  tho 
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fiscal  as  distinguished  from  the  financial  records  of  the  two 
political  parties  ;  though  it  is  not,  to  our  minds  at  least,  an 
altogether  gratifying  sight  to  see  a  Conservative  financier 
competing  for  the  honour  of  having  done  most  to  strip  the 
Government  of  the  country  of  those  few  resources  of  tax¬ 
ation  which  formerly  enabled  it  to  distribute  extraordinary 
public  burdens  with  some  semblance  of  equality  among 
classes.  However,  the  loss  to  the  State  as  a  whole  by  the 
operation  of  this  policy  is  the  gain  of  the  particular  classes 
to  whom  electioneering  speeches  are  mainly  addressed,  and 
it  would  be  unpractical  to  expect  a  party  leader  to  throw 
away  the  credit  of  having  done  the  most  for  these  classes, 
even  though  the  community  at  large  may  have  shared  but 
doubtfully  or  not  at  all  in  the  benefits  thus  conferred. 
The  point,  moreover,  has  an  element  of  partial  novelty  about 
it,  and  is  welcome  to  readers  of  these  speeches  on  this 
account.  For  undoubtedly  what  strikes  one  most,  not  only 
in  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote’s  utterances,  but  in  nine  other 
political  discourses  out  of  ten  at  the  present  moment,  is 
their  intense  and  unspeakable  monotony.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  art — whose  end  is  joy — we  of  course  regret  this 
peculiarity  of  them  ;  but  as  practical  politicians  we  confess 
that  we  regard  it  without  the  least  dissatisfaction,  if  not 
with  positive  complacency.  The  occasion  is  perhaps  an  ap¬ 
propriate  one  for  warning  all  except  practical  politicians — 
all  persons,  that  is  to  say,  by  whom  endless  repetitions  of  the 
same  thing  are  viewed  more  or  less  from  a  literary  and  artistic 
point  of  view — that  henceforth,  until  after  the  election,  they 
would  do  wisely  to  refrain  from  reading  the  reports  of  political 
speeches  in  their  newspapers.  For  we  hope,  and  believe, 
that  the  electoral  battle  will  be  properly  fought,  and  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that,  if  it  is  to  be  properly  fought,  the 
assailants  must  continue  on,  unashamed,  and  in  defiance  of 
all  rules  of  rhetoric,  to  repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  words,  in  words  so  much 
resembling  each  other  that  their  hearers  may  be  left  under 
no  doubt — which,  after  all,  is  the  main  object  to  ensure — 
that  they  are  listening  to  what  they  have  heard  many  times 
before.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  “  capable  citizen  ”  will 
be  disgusted  by  these  repetitions  simply  over-rate  one  of  his 
capacities  and  under-rate  another.  The  capacity  which  they 
over-rate  is  his  quickness  in  apprehending,  or  at  all  events 
in  thoroughly  grasping,  political  truths ;  the  capacity,  or  we 
should  say,'  perhaps,  the  characteristic,  which  they  under-rate 
in  him  is  the  national  predilection — surely  attested  once  a 
week  in  every  parish  throughout  broad  England — for 
having  truths,  once  become  familiar,  expounded,  enforced, 
and  illustrated  in  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  terms. 

To  the  Liberals,  no  doubt,  a,  little  more  vai’iety  is  possible. 
“  Goodness  is  uniform,”  observes  a  Greek  poet,  quoted  by 
Aristotle,  “  but  evil  manifold  ” ;  and  defences  of  the 
Ministerial  policy  ought  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  But  somehow  their  authors  do  not  often  succeed 
in  appropriating  it.  Lord  Ripon,  for  instance,  has  just  been 
addressing  a  large  Liberal  meeting  at  Sleaford,  and  having 
then  remarked  that  the  Opposition,  “  being  unable  to  attack 
“  the  home  policy  of  his  right  hon.  friend  and  honoured  chief, 
“  had  brought  all  the  weight  of  their  artillery  to  bear  upon 
“  his  foreign  policy,”  went  on  to  say  that,  “  if , the  present 
“  Government  had  to  contend  with  great  and  complicated  dif- 
“  ficulties,  the  germs  of  these  difficulties  hadbeen  sownby  those 
“  who  preceded  them  in  office.  In  Zululand,  in  the  Transvaal, 
“  in  Egypt,  and  in  Afghanistan,  the  Government  inherited 
“  the  greatest  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
“  their  predecessors.”  Now,  that  is  a  statement  which  we 
seem  to  have  heard  before — indeed,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  some  hundreds  of  times  before— and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  newer  than  the  charges  which  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  have  to  repeat  to  weariness  against  the  Government, 
while  it  is  wanting  in  a  very  obvious  quality  which  those 
charges  possess.  After  all,  if  both  sides  must  go  on  dis¬ 
charging  platitudes  at  each  other  for  the  next  few  months, 
that  side  is  the  less  to  be  envied  which  is  unable  to  com¬ 
bine  platitude  with  truth. 


THE  IMPROVISATORE. 

"jVf  OTHING  is  more  easy  than  to  rhyme  in  Italian,  the  difficulty 
-h '  is  to  abstain  from  doing  so.  The  absence  of  the  apparently 
inevitable  jingle  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  in  the  prose  of  such 
writers  as  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Machiavelli ;  and  its  natural  and 
easy  recurrence  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  rendered  the 
earlier  critics  of  the  country  so  exacting  with  respect  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form  of  the  verses  they  considered  worthy  of  their  atten¬ 
tion.  But  what  the  critic  loathes  the  amateur  loves,  and  the  half- 


cultured  will  often  listen  agape  with  admiration  to  declamations 
that  are  neither  prose  nor  verse,  and  admire  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  torrent  of  unreasoned  and  badly-rhymed  twaddle  as  if  it 
were  a  work  of  art,  though  it  has  neither  the  substance  nor  the 
form  of  poetry.  Thus  Italy  was  for  centuries  the  fatherland 
of  the  improvisatore.  He  has  fortunately  fallen  with  other  and 
better  things  before  the  strong  inflow  of  a  larger  and  healthier 
national  life,  and,  like  Prince  Florizel,  been  compelled  to  shift 
for  himself ;  but,  being  unfortunately  without  the  genius,  the 
force  of  character,  and  the  most  admirable  moral  sentiments 
of  that  inimitable  Prince,  he  has  continued  his  old  business  of 
intellectual  princelet,  though  on  a  sadly  reduced  scale. 

Occasionally  when  you  are  seated  in  the  Villa  before  one  of 
the  cafes  a  man  will  appear,  and  glance  furtively  round  to  see 
if  Germans  are  present.  His  coat  is  seedy  and  his  air  dejected. 
The  quick  eye  at  once  recognizes  in  him  all  the  tokens  of  a  mis¬ 
understood  and  somewhat  damaged  genius.  He  seems  to  be  a  note 
of  interrogation,  a  being  who  passes  his  whole  life  in  silently 
apologizing  for  his  own  existence.  The  Germans  are  supposed  to 
be  sentimental ;  they  have  certainly  a  habit  of  being  kind  to 
the  man  of  talent  whose  wardrobe  is  less  perfectly  adjusted  and 
fully  furnished  than  his  mind,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  shabby- 
genteel  improvisatore  makes  . his  appeal.  If  he  finds  a  company 
likely  to  recognize  his  merits,  at  least  to  the  amount  of  fivepence, 
he  steps  forward  hurriedly,  takes  a  fitting  place,  and  begins  to 
declaim  a  suitable  piece.  He  knows  three  or  four  of  them  by 
heart.  One  treats  of  the  greatness  of  Germany,  another  of  the  unity 
of  Italy  and  the  efforts  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  generally 
with  a  passage  referring  to  the  speaker's  own  real  or  imaginary 
deeds.  This  is  rather  out  of  date  now  in  Naples,  but  it  is  still 
effective  in  radical  country  towns,  and  often  with  Germans  who 
are  enjoying  their  honeymoon,  and  sometimes  look  as  if  gall  had 
been  substituted  for  the  honey.  The  most  forcible  of  these  intro¬ 
ductions,  however,  deals  with  the  misfortunes  of  genius  and  the 
want  of  liberality  in  our  own  age.  When  his  first  part  is  finished, 
he  moves  round  among  the  guests,  and  receives  such  soldi  as  may 
not  be  wanted  for  better  purposes.  If  no  one  gives  him  a  compa¬ 
ratively  large  sum,  he  moves  off  in  the  same  sad  undecided  way  in 
which  he  came  ;  if  he  receives  more  than  twopence  from  any  table, 
he  informs  its  occupants  of  his  true  character,  and  otters  to  rhyme 
on  any  subject  they  may  suggest.  If  they  accept  his  proposal,  he 
expects  a  lira  for  the  first  piece,  and  half  a  one  for  each  that 
follows.  If  he  gets  more,  he  is  pleased  ;  if  less,  he  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  disagreeable  in  his  own  shy,  apologetic  manner.  He  thanks 
his  patrons  profusely  for  their  bounty,  and  then  begs  leave  to  add 
just  one  more  piece,  not  for  any  profit,  but  merely  to  amuse  them. 
If  the  request  is  granted,  he  ridicules  every  one  at  the  table,  and 
concludes  by  an  ironical  praise  of  their  generosity,  announcing  and 
showing  the  sum  he  has  received  ;  if  not,  he  moves  to  some  table 
near,  and  delivers  the  same  address,  after  the  permission  of  its 
occupants  has  been  asked  and  granted,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  the  guests. 

To  use  a  term  which  certainly  is  not  classical,  the  improvisatore 
is  a  fraud  ;  and,  if  be  appeals  to  Germans  rather  than  Englishmen, 
it  is  because  the  former  generally  endeavour  to  gain  at  least  a 
smattering  of  the  language  of  a  country  before  they  visit  it.  They 
are  also  probably  more  familiar  with  Andersen's  romance,  which 
casts  a  halo  over  what  is,  at  least  at  present,  a  dull  and  sordid 
trade.  The  practitioner  learns  some  half-dozen  sets  of  verses  by 
heart  which  may  each  be  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  lines  in 
length.  He  has  usually  paid  some  one  else  to  write  them  for  him, 
though  they  are  generally  sorry  enough  to  have  been  produced  by 
his  own  brain.  Whatever  subject  may  be  given,  he  soon  finds  an 
opportunity  of  deviating  into  one  of  his  stock  pieces.  This  is 
true  even  of  his  satire.  He  has  lines  ready  to  castigate  the  good 
or  naughty  child,  the  father,  the  mother,  or  the  maiden  aunt, 
which  he  applies  as  occasion  may  suggest.  Even  his  denunciations 
of  avarice  have  been  prepared  beforehand ;  he  expected  your 
parsimony,  and  takes  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  which  may 
lead  to  fuller  donations  from  the  neighbouring  tables.  The 
only  art  of  which  he  is  really  a  master  i3  that  of  declaiming 
thoughts  and  rhymes  in  a  way  which  makes  them  seem  the  creations 
of  the  moment.  If  he  has  something  particularly  good  in  versifica¬ 
tion  to  produce,  he  will  hesitate  beforehand,  as  if  he  were  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  then  throw  off  his  masterpiece  with  an  unconscious  air 
that  adds  to  its  effect. 

The  lazzaroni  will  not  endure  such  humbug.  The  improvi¬ 
satore  of  the  smaller  taverns  often  appears  barefoot  and  with  a 
ragged  coat ;  but  he  must  have  a  guitar  in  his  haud,  and  be  ready 
to  submit  to  tests  his  shabby-genteel  rival  would  consider  unworthy 
of  his  dignity.  He  is  generally  a  man  of  comfortable  face  and 
figure,  and  he  begins  liis  performance  by  singling  out  some  one 
frcm  the  crowd  that  throngs  the  tavern  garden  and  singing  some¬ 
thing  personally  appropriate  and  complimentary  about  her  or 
him — it  is  usually  her.  This  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  appear. 
The  measure,  the  rhymes,  and  $he  tune  being  given,  the  rest  is 
filled  up  without  much  difficulty.  Even  in  English  blue  may  easily 
be  substituted  for  black  in  praising  an  eye,  and  golden  for  dusky 
hair,  as  many  lovers  as  well  as  poets  have  already  discovered.  If 
he  makes  a  hit,  the  performer  is  beckoned  to  a  table,  and  given  some 
such  task  as  this — “  Sffig  a  verse  about  every  one  here  present  to 
such  and  such  a  tune”;  or,  “  "We  want  to  hear  you  declaim — we  will 
each  of  us  make  a  figure  on  the  papers  which  the  host  has  given 
us,  and  the  one  whose  paper  is  drawn  shall  name  the  subject,  each 
of  us  will  choose  a  word  that  must  bo  introduced  as  a  rhyme.” 
The  improvisatore  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the  garden  and  the 
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family  consult  together.  The  most  difficult  subject  is  chosen  and 
the  hardest  rhymes  are  agreed  upon.  It  is  rarely  that  a  performer 
fails  to  fulfil  his  task.  But  if  his  verse  is  really  spontaneous,  his 
jokes  are  apt  to  be  hackneyed,  and  of  a  kind  that  an  English 
audience  would  resent 

In  private  houses  you  may  fare  either  better  or  worse  than  in 
the  places  of  publie  entertainment,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  you  will  fare  worse.  The  son  of  your  acquaintance 
perhaps  thinks  himself  a  master  of  the  art.  He  pesters  you  for 
subjects, and  afterwards  bores  you  with  along  stringof  feeble  thread¬ 
bare  sentiments  and  discordant  rhymes.  This  is  perhaps  almost 
the  only  occasion  on  which  a  well-bred  Italian  shows  a  want  of 
the  tact  which  otherwise  seems  inherent  in  the  race.  But  now 
and  then  in  private  society  you  may  meet  a  born  improvisatore 
who  will  leap  at  a  great  subject  and  treat  it  greatly,  who  can 
descend  to  the  lowest  and  treat  it  with  real  humour.  Of  such 
men  of  course  we  do  not  speak  when  we  say  that  the  improvisatore 
as  seen  by  foreigners  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 


WAS  BACON  MR.  GLADSTONE? 

WE  presume  that  everybody  is  now  pretty  well  tired  of  the 
question  Was  Bacon  Shakspeare  ?  That  question  was 
finally  examined  and  settled  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  gifted  lady, 
who  found  that  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  both  made  use  of  the 
phrase  “Is  it  possible?”  and  therefore  were  the  same.  She 
failed,  indeed — as  was,  we  believe,  pointed  out  to  her  by  some 
ribald  critic — to  notice  the  further  and  delightful  discovery  that 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare  were  evidently  both  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  But  still  she  did  so  much  that  the  Bacon-Shakspeare 
question  may  be  said  henceforth  to  lack  actuality.  After  Mrs. 
Pott  there  is  no  more  to  be  done.  We  are  les  heritiers 
d  Alexandre. 

Dr.  Edwin  Abbott,  in  the  book  on  Bacon  which  he  has  just 
published,  has  started — whether  inadvertently  or  not,  we  are  not 
quite  sure — a  question  of  far  more  interest  and  importance,  which 
we  have  ventured  to  formulate  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dr. 
Abbott’s  solution  of  the  singular  contradictions  of  Bacon's  life 
does  not  concern  us  here  otherwise  than  in  relation  to  this 
palpitating,  burning  inquiry.  We  shall  review  the  book  in 
proper  place  and  time ;  at  present  we  do  nothing  but  indagate 
with  an  extraordinary  festivity  and  keenness  the  trail  which 
Dr.  Abbott  has  unwittingly  laid  open  to  us.  In  speaking  of 
the  Bacon  puzzle  Dr.  Abbott  uses  this  illustration “  The  greatest 
living  statesman  in  England  was  not  long  ago  accused  of  ‘  being 
able  to  persuade  himself  of  anything.’  ”  These  words  were,  of  course, 
applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  quoted  they  proceeded,  if  we 
mistake  not,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Forster,  though  they  were  familiar 
in  a  slightly  different  form  to  the  readers  of  a  certain  periodical 
long  before.  Dr.  Abbott  presses  the  parallel  no  further,  and  we, 
for  our  part,  busy  ourselves  not  at  all  -with  the  question  whether 
Bacon  was  or  was  not  a  person  able  to  persuade  himself  of  any¬ 
thing.  But  there  are  some  phrases  of  his  biographers  which  come 
so  pat  to  the  matter  that  we  not  only  feel  inclined  again  to  ask  and 
re-ask  the  question,  Was  Bacon  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  but  in  case  this 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  to  go  on  and  ask 
whether  I)r.  Abbott  has  not  been  unconsciously  drawing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  General  Gordon’s  employer  when  he  thought  himself  to 
be  drawing  the  character  of  Essex's  friend  ? 

What  according  to  Dr.  Abbott  are  the  characteristics  of  a  man 
who  is  able  to  persuade  himself  of  anything,  and  what  are  the 
mistakes  which  the  world  is  liable  to  make  respecting  him  ?  We 
learn  that  “  the  world  will  persist  in  believing  that  such  a  man 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  at  least  ordinary  accuracy  and  sobriety 
of  statement,”  but  it  is  quite  mistaken.  “  Every  one  and  every¬ 
thing  that  surrounds”  such  a  man  “  andean  be  useful  to  him  [the 
italics  are  not  ours],  everything  that  comes  within  the  circle  of 
things  conducive  to  his  prosperity,  he  idealizes  or  exaggerates.” 
And  we  are  to  suppose  that  every  one  and  everything  which  stays 
out  of  the  circle  of  things  conducive  to  his  prosperity  he  will  very 
promptly  depreciate  and  belittle.  “  If  the  good  was  unattainable,” 
our  author  goes  on,  “  he  would  make  the  best  of  the  bad  and  call 
that  good.”  “  And  as  he  made  the  best  of  his  friends  so  long  as 
they  were  his  friends,  so  he  mado  the  best  of  himself  and  of  his 
own  actions.  Come  what  might,  he  never  could  bring  himself  to 
think  ill  of  himself  in  tho  past,  or  to  distrust  himself  for  the 
future.  ...  It  is  essential  that  the  reader  should  understand 
that  he  has  to  do  with  a  man  who  will  never  and  can  never  con¬ 
fess  even  to  himself  that  he  has  gone  absolutely  wrong.  If 
throughout  his  life,  if  even  in  his  private  prayers  he  habitually 
used  the  language  of  conscious  and  superior  virtue,  he  was  not, 
therefore,  imposing  upon  others  more  than  he  imposed  upon  him¬ 
self.  However  he  might  occasionally  dissemble  or  justify  dis¬ 
sembling,  he  never  deserved  to  be  called  a  hypocrite,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  his  own  rectitude.  Yet  to  many  readers 
bis  retention  of  self-esteem  will  appear  nothing  less  tlmn  por¬ 
tentous.”  “  We  have  to  explain  how  ho  could  do  a  great  number 
of  doubtful  and  dishonourable  actions,  and  yet  always  retain  so 
high  an  opinion  of  himself  that  self-respect  is  too  weak  a  name  for 
it.”  “  His  high  estimate  of  his  own  character  was  sustained  .  .  . 
by  an  habitual  inaccuracy  of  mind,  combined  with  an  unusually 
sanguine  disposition,  disposing  him  always  to  take  the  most  san¬ 
guine  views  of  everything  that  concerned  himself.”  “  All  men 
•have  a  self-illusive  power,  but  he  had  it  enormously  developed.” 


We  owe  some  apology  to  Dr.  Abbott  for  transferring  so  much 
of  his  matter  to  these  pages  when  we  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
reviewing  him ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  interest  which  we 
have  given  to  his  book  by  formulating  our  query,  we  think  he 
will  forgive  it.  Whether  his  is  a  true  view  of  Bacon  we  do  not 
here  settle.  But,  if  it  is  a  true  view  of  Bacon,  does  it  not  follow 
that  Bacon  was  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Here  is  quite  another  guess  sort 
of  coincidence  from  the  admirable  Mrs.  Henry  Pott’s  “  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  ?  ”  Take  any  assembly  of  sober  Englishmen  and  read  them 
the  sentences  just  quoted,  and  ask  them  to  say  of  whom  the  writer 
is  writing.  Who  is  it  that  idealizes  and  exaggerates  every  one 
that  surrounds  him  and  can  be  useful  to  him?  Who  when  the 
good  is  unattainable  aims  at  the  bad  and  makes  the  best  of  that 
and  calls  it  good  ?  Who  never  can  bring  himself  to  think  ill  of 
himself  in  the  past  or  distrust  himself  in  the  future  ?  Who  will 
never,  and  can  never,  confess  even  to  himself  that  he  has  gone 
absolutely  wrong  P  Who,  in  habitually  using  the  language  of 
conscious  and  superior  virtue,  imposes  not  more  on  others  than  on 
himself?  Whose  retention  of  self-esteem  after  certain  recent 
passages  appears  nothing  less  than  portentous  ?  There  is  one 
answer,  and  but  one  answer  will  come  to  every  man’s  lips  in  this 
kingdom  who  has  a  brain  above  and  behind  the  said  lips,  and 
which  will  be  uttered  by  every  one  who  has  not  private  or  partisan 
reasons  for  checking  it.  And  that  answer  is  “  Mr.  Gladstone !  ” 

Now,  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  a  grave  writer 
compiling  an  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages  on  the  knotty 
question  of  Viscount  St.  Alban's  faults  has  done  the  whole  thing 
merely  as  a  stalking-horse  wherefrom  to  shoot  these  arrows  at  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  accepting  Dr. 
Abbott  s  view  of  Bacon  as  correct  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  (on  the  style  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  Bacon- 
Shakspeare  controversies,  which  we  propose  to  supersede)  that,  two 
persons  in  two  not  distant  ages  born  can  have  been  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  alike  in  idiosyncrasy.  Therefore  we  maintain  that,  on 
Bacon-Shakspeare  principles,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
Bacon  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  How  the  two  managed  it  we  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  any  more  than  the  Shakspeare-Baconites  ex¬ 
plain  their  own  (save  for  the  trifling  accident  of  chronological 
coincidence)  much  more  puzzling  difficulties.  Whether  “by  tra¬ 
duction  came  that  mind,”  as  Dryden  remarked  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Killigrew,  or  whether  Bacon’s  soul  went  to  Arthur’s  bosom 
(where  it  would  in  some  of  its  moods  have  got  on  excellently  with 
another  inmate),  and  reappeared  very  much  changed  for  the  worse 
in  some  respects  after  a  rest  of  a  century  and  three-quarters,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  inquire  or  to  settle.  Many  grave  divines  and 
philosophers  have  thought  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  for 
metempsychosis;  but  these  matters  are  too  high  for  us.  We 
only  repeat,  Was  Bacon  Mr.  Gladstone?  and  venture  to  suggest 
that,  if  Dr.  Abbott  is  right,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  about 
it.  It  is  true  that  in  many  things  our  nineteenth-century 
portentous  retainer  of  self-esteem  is  very  far  from  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  seventeenth-century  one.  Bacon,  except  as  regards 
his  own  affairs  and  character,  was  a  humourist  of  the  first  water, 
and  humour  knows  not  Mr.  Gladstone,  neither  would  touch  him 
with  the  skirt  of  her  garment.  Bacon  wrote  magnificent  English, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  writes,  as  his  own  political  admirers  admit, 
stulf  slipshod  enough  when  it  is  read,  not  heard,  to  be  tho 
work  of  a  housemaid  or  a  Dissenting  minister.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  great  financier,  and  Bacon  was  deplorably  incapable  in  money 
matters.  When  Bacon  was  not  engaged  on  politics,  he  was 
composing  the  Novum  Oryanum,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
engaged  on  politics  he  composes  Juventutes  Mundi ;  but  these 
things,  it  must  be  observed,  are  accidents.  The  lack  of  humour 
which  Bacon  so  painfully  displayed  in  some  private  matters  may 
have  grown  upon  him  during  his  sojourn  in  Arthur’s  bosom.  His 
experiences  of  the  inconvenience  of  want  of  attention  to  money 
matters  may  have  turned  him  from  one  careless  of  them  to  one 
extremely  careful.  As  for  his  style,  &c.,  it  is  a  mere  assumption 
that  metempsychosis  is  always  an  upward  process.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  some  people’s  souls  get  better  and 
others  worse  in  changing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  phenomenal  and  unexampled 
similarity  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  that  a  cap  like  this  should  fit  two  heads,  that  a  por¬ 
trait  like  this  should  be  faithful  to  two  men.  l’eacock,  it  is  true, 
maintained  that  the  only  true  likeness  of  Shelley  was  to  bo  found 
in  the  Uflizi,  in  a  picture  some  centuries  old;  but  similarity  of 
this  kind  in  outward  appearance  is  nothing  uncommon.  That 
ondoyant  ct  divers  thing  the  human  mind  is  seldom  found  in  such 
a  state  of  indiscernibleness.  No  doubt,  there  are  three  courses,  as 
in  this  connexion  there  are  bound  to  be.  We  may  say  that 
Dr.  Abbott  is  altogether  mistaken  in  his  conception  of  Bacon; 
to  decido  that  is  the  province  of  tho  other  eminent  hand  who  is 
going  to  review  I)r.  Abbott's  book.  We  may  say  that  Dr.  Abbott, 
thinking  much  as  any  good  Englishman  has  been  thinking  of  the 
singular  and  sickening  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  during  the  last  live  years,  has  been  obsddi  by 
it,  and  has  reproduced  it  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
That  is  a  hypothesis  for  which  there  is  no  ground  that  we  know 
of,  and  which  is  impertinent  to  Dr.  Abbott.  There  remains  the 
simple,  plain,  and  satisfactory  supposition  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
Bacon,  that  Bacon  was  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  the  new.  Bacon  baa 
been  a  good  deal  damuged  intellectually,  and  by  no  means 
improved  morally,  but  that  he  has  retained  unimpaired,  and  if 
anything  somewhat  perfected,  tho  singular  moral  idiosyncrasy 
which  his  biographer  here  portrays.  We  leave  to  others  the 
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-working  out  of  so  promising  a  hypothesis,  and  we  grant  with 
proper  frankness  that  the  credit  of  originally  suggesting  it  is  not 
ours  but  Dr.  Abbott’s.  Very  much  more  fruitful  and  profitable 
results  may  be  expected  from  it  than  from  that  idle  one  of  the 
Shakspeare-Baconites.  A  forest  of  experiments  (seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  Baconian  is  much  nicer  than  nineteenth-century)  grows  up 
before  us,  but  we  throw  it  open  to  all  who  list  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  this  second  and  more  portentous  case  of  retention  of 
self-esteem,  of  inability  to  think  ill  of  oneself  in  the  past,  of  aiming 
at  the  bad  and  calling  it  good. 


PEERS  AND  PRIESTS  IN  JAPAN. 

JAPAN  is  a  land  of  surprises ;  and  we  have  learnt  to  accept 
without  incredulity,  almost  without  astonishment,  news  of 
the  most  extraordinary  events.  The  casual  reader  who  from  time 
to  time  sees  in  the  newspapers  the  brief  announcement  of  some 
apparently  revolutionary  measure  may  well  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  by  way  of  playing  with  its  institutions  in 
something  of  the  same  fickle  fashion  that  children  play  with  bricks, 
setting  them  up  only  to  be  knocked  down  again.  Such  a  view  has 
indeed  been  taken  by  superficial  or  one-sided  observers,  even  in 
the  country  itself,  who  see  only  that  in  material  things  the  Japanese, 
having  like  other  people  to  buy  their  experience,  have  experimented 
largely.  But  the  political  changes  that  we  witness  are  not  lightly 
made  or  capriciously  abandoned.  They  are  not  (to  use  language 
strictly)  experimental,  but  tentative.  The  way  is  felt  carefully, 
and  one  detail  or  another  is  modified  or  thrown  aside ;  but  the 
progress  made  is  upon  a  preconceived  plau  and  towards  a  defi¬ 
nite  goal.  Viewed  largely,  these  apparently  inconsequent  shiftings 
and  changings  are  found  all  to  make  in  the  same  direction,  and  are, 
in  fact,  stages  in  the  cautious  development  of  a  comprehensive  and 
statesmanlike  national  policy.  In  domestic  affairs  the  direction  of 
this  policy  may  be  summed  up  as  proceeding  from  the  demolition 
of  feudalism,  through  the  intermediate  (and  existing)  stage  of  a 
centralized  and  bureaucratic  despotism,  to  the  goal  of  constitutional 
government  and  civil  and  religious  freedom.  In  external  affairs, 
from  national  isolation  and  a  jealousy  of  foreign  intercourse, 
Japan's  policy  aims  at  the  adoption  of  the  fruits  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  attainment  of  a  status  of  recognized  equality  in 
the  comity  of  nations.  Two  new  links  in  this  double  chain  of  pro¬ 
gress  have  been  recently  forged.  One  measure  the  newspapers 
have  dubbed  “  establishment  of  an  order  of  nobility,”  and  the  other 
“  disestablishment  of  the  Church.”  The  first  description  is  wholly 
misleading,  the  second  partially  so ;  but  both  measures,  though 
neither  is  quite  so  sensational  as  these  titles  would  import,  are  of 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  deserve  notice  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  the  remarkable  poli¬ 
tical  development  now  being  worked  out  in  Japan. 

Bv  the  former  of  the  two  measures  referred  to,  what  has  been 
done  is  this.  The  old  nobility  of  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  political  order  after  the  revolution  and  the  restoration  of  the 
unimpaired  sovereignty  of  the  Mikado  in  1S68.  By  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  ranks  and  titles  the  nobility  has  now  been  reconstituted 
socially,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  political  rehabilitation.  But 
to  understand  the  position  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  order.  It  would  certainly  strike  a  Japanese  as 
somewhat  comical  to  be  told  that  his  Government  had  just 
“  established  an  order  of  nobility,”  when  his  country  can  boast  an 
aristocratic  and  a  very  exclusive  order,  probably  the  oldest  in 
existence.  Imperial  blood  was  the  earliest,  and  nearly  the  only, 
foundation  of  nobility  in  Japan.  Out  of  some  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  existing  noble  houses,  no  less  than  four  hundred  can 
show  pedigrees,  not  “discovered”  by  professional  heralds,  but 
handed  down  from  the  origin  of  the  house,  tracing  descent  to  the 
Imperial  family ;  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  dating 
back  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  incredulous 
may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  claims  so  far  superior  to  those  of  even 
the  oldest  of  our  own  few  old  houses.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Japanese  have  been  a  self-contained  and  homogeneous  race 
from  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  named  ;  and,  as 
regards  the  authentication  of  the  pedigrees,  firstly,  that  they  had 
letters  when  our  ancestors  were  little  more  than  barbarians,  and, 
secondly,  that  careful  and  minute  official  registration  of  such 
matters  has  always  obtained  with  them  to  a  degree  undreamt  of 
among  ourselves. 

The  descendants  of  the  Imperial  family  formed  the  nobility 
which  surrounded  the  throne.  From  this  group  there  split  off,  in 
course  of  time,  a  special  class  of  military  nobles ;  and  from  the 
great  houses  so  founded  there  sprang,  later  on,  the  more  extended 
order  of  feudal  princes  and  barons,  who,  when  the  whole  military 
and  administrative  power  came  to  be  usurped  by  successive 
Shoguns,  or  captains-general  of  the  Empire,  shared  with  or  under 
them  all  real  authority  in  the  State.  The  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  power  by  these  territorial  magnates  was  naturally  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  importance  of  the 
Court  group  of  nobles  still  surrounding  the  sacro-sanct  Mikado  in 
his  sceptreless  Court  at  Kiyoto.  Though  in  the  main  all  sprung 
originally  from  the  same  source,  the  distinction  between  the 
“  Court  ”  and  the  “  territorial  ”  noble3  thus  became  very  sharply 
defined.  The  latter  alone  enjoyed  power;  but,  while  their 
ranks  were  occasionally  recruited  from  outside  by  the  accession 
of  successful  generals  and  administrators,  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  cousins  round  the  throne  was  never  thus  invaded  ;  and 


from  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  special  prestige 
attaching  to  perpetual  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  honour, 
the  nobility  of  the  Court  group  enjoyed  the  patrician  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  distinguished  as  being  above  all  others  pur  sang. 
"With  the  downfall  of  feudalism  in  1868,  and  the  restoration 
of  direct  authority  to  the  Imperial  throne,  the  occupation  of 
the  territorial  barons  was  gone ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
complete  surrender  of  their  fiefs  into  the  hands  of  their  sovereign 
— perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  act  in  the 
history  of  any  nation — they  practically  effaced  themselves.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  with  their  peers  thus  eclipsed,  and  the 
centre  of  their  Court  once  more  restored  to  the  position  of  a  do 
facto  ruler,  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Court  nobles  to  come  to 
the  front.  But  they  were  unequal  to  the  occasion.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  two  men  of  real  moral  and  intellectual  power 
who  filled  for  many  years  after  the  restoration  the  highest  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  sovereign — the  survivor  is  still  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown — no  member  of  the  Court  nobility  has 
assumed  even  the  most  trifling  share  of  political  power.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  has  been  composed  ever  since  that  time  of 
men  belonging  to  the  rank  next  below  the  nobility.  With  few 
exceptions  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  of  both  branches  have  lived 
retired  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pensions — some  princely, 
others  almost  beggarly — accorded  to  them  in  lieu  of  their  former 
offices  or  territorial  revenues.  If  we  come  to  inquire  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  whole  of  a  privileged  class,  enjoying  the  highest 
social  distinction,  and,  on  one  side  at  least,  the  semblance  and 
sometimes  the  reality  of  great  political  power,  should  thus  have 
allowed  itself  to  fall  into  absolute  unimportance,  and  to  ask  further 
why  no  danger  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  commonwealth  ever 
accrued,  or  was  scarcely  at  any  time  apprehended,  from  the  existence 
of  such  a  class  without  a  recognized  political  position,  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  (and  the 
trouble  these  were  able  to  give  may  be  said  to  prove  the  rule),, 
the  members  of  the  aristocratic  order  were  utterly  unfit  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  often  physically  too,  for  the  real  exercise 
of  power.  The  fainiant  system  was  always  in  Japan  a  positive 
disease.  Among  the  territorial  nobles  not  only  the  great  man 
himself,  but  frequently  also  his  first  Minister  as  well,  were 
doomed  to  the  position  of  pampered  figure-heads.  And  as  for 
the  Court  nobles,  a  very  limited  number  ever  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  conversant  with  affairs.  Devoted  to  poetry  and  the 
arts  and  a  dilettante  study  of  the  Chinese  classics,  they  had  lived, 
at  the  unostentatious  Court  of  the  Mikado,  lives  of  simple  but  not 
undignified  insignificance. 

Though  this  efi'acement  of  the  aristocracy  was  not  in  itself 
fraught  with  any  immediate  danger,  its  continuance  was  never¬ 
theless  recognized  as  anomalous,  and  as  representing  a  distinct 
loss  of  power  in  the  body  politic.  Accordingly,  the  social  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  nobility  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  new 
Government,  and  a  point  has  been  made  of  bringing  forward  some 
of  the  more  capable  of  its  younger  members  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  rehabilitation  of  the  order. 
The  present  measure  is  a  further  and  a  more  definite  step  in  the 
same  direction.  The  order  is  reconstituted  with  due  regard  to 
former  relative  rank,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  accession  to  it  of  all  that  is  most  notable  for  ability  and 
achievement  in  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  State.  Such 
a  process  was  necessary  before  the  nobility  could  be  restored  to  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  constitutional  system  of  government 
which  the  Emperor  is  pledged  to  introduce  in  the  year  1890.  In 
the  Parliamentary  system  then  to  be  introduced,  the  “  peerage  ” 
of  Japan  will,  no  doubt,  either  itself  as  a  whole  constitute  a 
Second  Chamber,  or  supply  from  among  its  members  a  large  quota 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  body. 

To  speak  of  the  “  disestablishment  of  the  Church  ”  in  Japan  is 
misleading  chiefly  on  account  of  the  associations  of  the  phrase.  A 
State  Church,  as  we  understand  it,  cannot  with  propriety  be  said 
to  have  existed ;  and  anything  corresponding  to  that  intimate 
union  and  community  of  principles  and  interests  which  the  idea 
of  “  Church  and  State  ”  represents  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman 
is  absolutely  and  conspicuously  absent.  Shin-to,  the  indigenous 
religion  of  the  race,  with  which  is  closely  bound  up  the  “  divine 
right,”  not  to  speak  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Mikado,  has  in¬ 
deed  always  been  the  religion  of  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  being 
that  of  the  head  of  the  State,  and  the  one  to  which  officials  at  any 
rate  were  expected  outwardly  to  conform.  But  Buddhism,  the 
religion  of  the  masses,  received  equal  official  recognition.  And, 
indeed,  priests  of  both  Churches  are  dealt  with  together  in  the 
recent  edict,  the  actual  effect  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  official 
character  of  the  priesthood  of  both  Churches  alike.  The  Churches 
are  not  by  this  measure  cut  adrift  altogether.  Government  has 
not  abandoned  its  power  of  control ;  it  has  only  delegated  the  exercise 
of  it  to  the  heads  of  the  Churches  themselves.  The  direct  official 
connexion  of  religion  with  the  Government  was  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  latter,  which  might  under  easily  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  have  compromised  it  gravely.  The  relations  now  estab¬ 
lished  involve  complete  religious  toleration.  There  is  nothing  to 
preclude  any  other  form  of  faith  which  may  ultimately  attain 
importance  enough  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
from  being  brought  under  the  same  regulations  and  placed  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  footing  in  relation  to  the  State.  Thus,  while  the 
people  will  obtain,  by  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  complete  religious 
freedom,  and  the  Churches  enjoy  practical  independence,  the 
Government  nevertheless  retains  the  ultimate  power  of  control 
over  all  forms  of  religion,  existing  and  to  come,  in  such  a 
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manner  a9  will  enable  it  to  check  extravagant  pretensions,  and  in 
a  measure  perhaps  to  interfere  effectually  to  prevent  the  worst 
consequences  of  religious  dissensions.  However  we  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  this  arrangement,  either  from  an  abstract  point  of 
view  or  with  reference  to  our  own  country  and  creed,  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  doubt  that  the  policy  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
sagacious  one  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  which  it  has 
been  applied. 

This  policy  of  toleration  represents  no  sudden  revulsion  of  sen¬ 
timent,  but  is  merely  the  latest  stage  in  a  process  of  reversion  to 
a  former  state  of  things — a  characteristic,  we  may  note  in  passing, 
which  this  movement  has  in  common  with  a  great  many  other 
modern  reforms  in  Japan.  Toleration  has  always  been  the  rule. 
The  one  great  exception,  the  famous  persecution  of  the  Christians 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  was  due  to  the  political  meddling  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries.  It  wa9  not  until  the  foreign  propaganda 
touched  the  secular  authorities  that  these  gave  their  support  to 
the  Churchmen  in  opposing  a  common  foe.  Their  attitude,  when 
religion  alone  wa3  menaced,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  answer 
given  to  the  priests,  shortly  before  the  events  just  referred  to, 
when  they  petitioned  the  Government  to  suppress  Christianity: — 
■“  Where  you  have  so  many  sects  already,  one  more  or  less  can 
make  no  difference.”  And,  though  Shin-to  and  Buddhism  have 
been  associated  for  centuries,  the  one  with  the  party  of  the 
Mikado  who  reigned,  the  other  with  that  of  the  Shogiin  who 
governed,  yet  the  two  faiths  lived  side  by  side  in  peace.  Heligious 
dissension  and  persecution  have,  in  fact,  played  little  or  no  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  country. 

The  question,  which  has  something  more  than  a  general  in¬ 
terest  for  us,  will  naturally  occur,  What  use  will  the  Christian 
Churches  make  of  this  apparently  favourable  field  P  The  ground 
is  practically  almost  vacant.  Here  is  an  educated  class,  owing 
nominal  allegiance  to  a  cult  which  has  in  it  few  of  the  elements 
of  a  religion,  individually  sceptical  and  indifferent  as  to  all 
supernatural  religions,  and  guided  in  the  public  and  private 
conduct  of  its  members  by  the  dry  ethical  systems  of  the 
Chinese  sages,  in  which  the  religious  idea  has  no  place.  The 
bulk  of  the  people,  half-sceptical,  yet  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  most  childish  superstitions,  follow  by  habit  and  in  a 
perfunctory  fashion  the  easy  teaching  of  the  Buddhist  priests. 
Buddhism  does,  indeed,  contain  elements  both  of  a  religion  and 
of  a  code  of  morals  ;  but  it  has  little  active  vitality,  and  is 
always  ready  to  crumble  before  more  aggressive  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  already  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
Christian  converts  in  the  districts  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
foreign  missionaries,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  in  the 
most  important  centres  in  the  country.  The  avowed  Christians 
are  mostly  of  the  common  people  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
gentry;  but  there  is  another  element  not  to  be  left  out  of 
account,  because,  though  few  in  numbers,  the  social  influence 
of  the  class  we  are  about  to  refer  to  is  considerable.  It  is 
certain  that  not  a  few  of  the  youths  drawn  from  the  official 
classes,  who  have  received  a  foreign  education  either  in  their 
own  country  or  in  England  and  America,  become  imbued, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  higher  and  grander  moral  standard 
which  it  sets  before  its  followers.  To  acknowledge  himself  a 
Christian  is,  as  yet,  almost  too  strong  a  measure  for  a  Japanese 
of  the  higher  social  and  official  class ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  no  small  number  of  these  are  more  or  less  Christians  at  heart; 
while  a  still  larger  number  have  not  alone  been  deeply,  if  uncon¬ 
sciously,  influenced  in  their  own  characters  by  the  teachings  of 
■Christianity,  but  have  also  learnt  so  to  respect  it  that,  if  never, 
perhaps,  becoming  its  active  partisans,  they  would,  at  any  rate, 
certainly  never  show  towards  it,  in  their  political  career,  any  feel¬ 
ing  other  than  one  of  benevolent  neutrality.  On  its  own  merits, 
as  a  religion  merely,  Christianity,  having  a  fair  field,  has  also,  it 
seems,  no  lack  of  directly  favourable  circumstances. 

But  external  causes,  too,  are  working  in  the  same  direction.  To 
a  people  bent  upon  adopting,  with  necessary  modifications 
(“adapting”  is  the  better  word  for  the  process),  the  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  results  of  Western  civilization,  there  is 
everything  in  favour  of  welcoming  the  great  epoch-making  religion 
which  has  so  profoundly  modified  the  conditions  of  the  Western 
world,  and  upon  which  is  based  so  much  of  the  framework  of  its 
social  and  political  life.  There  are  not  wanting  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  Japan  to-day  who,  knowing  the  historical  importance 
of  Christianity,  perceive  that,  in  adopting  laws  and  institutions 
from  Europe,  they  may  find  they  have  got  the  husk  only,  and 
have  mi3sea  the  kernel,  unle99  the  characters  and  live9  and  habits 
of  mind  of  the  people  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  new 
environment  by  means  of  the  same  moral  influences  that  have 
made  the  nations  of  Europe  what  they  are.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
the  key  of  the  question,  may  not  be  in  the  possession  of  many ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  idea  lias  long  been 
grasped  by  some  whose  position  and  influence  enable  them  to  do 
much  in  guiding  the  current  of  national  policy.  And  ns,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  other  more  direct  and  material  advantages 
patent  to  minds  of  le33  depth,  the  ultimate  adoption  of  Christianity 
on  other  than  merely  religious  grounds  is  fast  becoming  a  favourite 
policy  with  lecturers  and  writers  in  tho  press.  The  Government 
and  the  leaders  of  opinion  generally  aro  unmistakably  ready  to 
give  Christianity  at  least  a  fair  chance.  The  “ Disestablishment” 
policy,  pursued  for  years,  of  which  tho  recent  measure  is  the  latest 
and  a  most  important  development,  has  already  tended  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  perhaps  would  not  be  going  too  fur  to  assert  the  belief 


|  that  this  policy  has  been  guided  by  the  hope  deliberately  entertained 
that  the  religion  of  the  West  may  eventually  supplant  the  admittedly 
inefficient  systems  hitherto  prevailing.  With  the  strong  impulse  now 
;  given  to  missionary  effort,  progress  in  this  direction  may  be  as  rapid 
as  that  which  has  already  marked  the  absorption  of  other  results  of 
Western  civilization.  For  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not 
material  things  alone  that  Japan  has  beeu  taking  from  us.  The 
I  life  and  thought  of  the  educated  classes  have  been  saturated  with 
Western  thought,  including  religious  and  moral  thought  ;  and 
with  them,  therefore,  the  ground  is  in  some  sort  and  in  some 
degree  prepared.  It  is  for  the  missionaries  to  work  to  the  same 
end  among  those  classes  not  reached  by  these  intellectual  in¬ 
fluences.  Happily,  the  English  and  American  missionaries  have 
shown  the  good  feeling  and  perspicacity  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  people  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  from  the  Western  Powers  such  consideration  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  be  freely  opened  to  the  residence  and 
trade  ot  foreigners.  This  great  step  the  Government  of  the 
Mikado  is  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  take,  the  moment  the  old 
and  cumbrous  regulations  as  to  control  and  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  residents  shall  have  been  superseded  by  arrangements 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  present  day.  When 
this  long-sought  object  has  been  achieved,  we  may  look  for  wide¬ 
spread  results.  Events  travel  quickly  in  Japan  since  its  second 
birth  ;  and  there  may  be  in  store,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
changes  that,  to  those  who  have  not  been  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  that  remote  land,  may  be  even  more  startling  than  any 
we  have  ■witnessed  yet. 


ART  CRITICS. 

THE  present  is  the  artistic  season  when  all  the  exhibitions  are 
open  and  pictures  are  talked  about  at  every  dinner-table, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  excitement  produced  by  the  “  British 
Matron.”  and  the  Scratching  Fiend.  By  the  way,  an  ingenious 
suggestion  we  have  heard  that  these  two  persons  are  one  and  the 
same  is  disposed  of  by  the  observation  that  the  improper  pictures 
are  unscratched.  Nothing  could  have  kept  the  claws  of  the 
British  Matron  off  the  Diadumene  if  she  had  been  in  the  clawing 
mood.  Enough  has  been  and  will  be  said  about  the  artists  and 
their  works — there  is  another  class  of  instructors  in  art  who 
devote  themselves,  for  the  most  part  anonymouslv,  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  public  whose  labours  have  perhaps  hitherto 
received  insufficient  recognition.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
art  critics— we  are  aware  that  they  are  not  popular  with  artists, 
an  irritable  race,  who  treat  their  praise  as  impertinent,  their 
censure  as  malicious ;  but  they  exercise  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  opinion  of  persons  whose  knowledge  of  art  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  “British  Matron” — that  is  to  say,  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  The  opinions  of  these  public  instructors  are  so 
various,  and  sometimes  so  directly  conflicting,  as  somewhat  to 
diminish  the  value  of  their  teaching,  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  fix 
on  characteristics  which  are  common  to  them  as  a  class;  but  we 
think  that  such  characteristics  exist,  and  shall  make  an  endeavour 
to  point  out  a  few  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  every  critic  speaks  with  perfect  confidence  on 
every  subject  connected  with  art,  however  difficult  or  obscure  or 
puzzling  to  professional  artists.  There  is  no  vacillation  or  hesitation, 
no  weak  self-distrust,  no  feeble  deference  to  the  views  of  others  in 
your  genuine  art  critic ;  he  is  as  cocksure  of  everything  as  was  the 
great  Macaulay.  Again,  every  art  critic  knows  all  about  art;  he 
knows  the  secret  of  the  colouring  of  Titian,  which  artists  have 
spent  their  lives  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  ;  he  knows  the 
processes  and  modes  of  painting  of  all  the  old  masters,  and  is 
capable  of  giving  instruction  to  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Taderna — 
indeed  he  is  often  good  enough  to  do  this. 

Further,  though  their  styles  of  writing  are  not  the  same,  some 
forms  of  expression  are  common  to  most  art  critics,  and  con¬ 
sist  in  applying  to  one  art  the  terms  usually  appropriated  to 
another — for  example,  a  “  picture  ”  is  “  a  poem,  ’  a  poem  a 
picture— a  mixture  of  paints  i9  “  a  symphony,”  a  piece  of  music  is 
“rich  in  colour” — indeed,  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
main  secret  of  art  criticism  consists  in  the  somewhat  liberal  use  of 
this  method.  Another  peculiarity — this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is 
confined  to  a  select  few  of  the  critical  body — is  the  employment  of 
phrases  to  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  writer  himself  should 
attach  any  meaning  whatever.  We  select  almost  at  random  the 
following  example  of  such  phrases  from  a  criticism  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  by  the  greatest  master  of  them — the  art  critic 
of  the  Spectator.  He  describes  a  painting  in  that  Gallery  as 
“  something  between  Mr.  Poynter’s  *  Diadumend  ’  and  Mr. 
Parnell's  speeches.”  To  describe  a  painting  as  “  something  between 
a  cow  and  a  shower  ”  would  be  equally  intelligible,  and  would 
probably  answer  tho  writer's  purpose  as  well.  This  critic,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  he  is  to  distance  his  rivals,  is  nevertheless  run  hard 
by  tho  critic  of  the  Chronicle,  who  speaks  of  a  painting  “  full 
of  atmospheric  impassiomnent.”  lloferring  to  Mr.  Calderon’s 
“  Andromeda,”  he  observes : — “  Both  the  sea  and  spray  aro  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  the  cause  of  the  cerulean  hue  in  the  one  and  the 
snowy  whiteness  in  the  other,  is  not  so  lost  completely  in  the  effect 
as  could  bo  desired.”  Ho  further  informs  us  that,  “though  ho 
has  no  particular  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  portraiture  generally 
in  an  exhibition  ”  (what  “  the  idea  of  portraiture  generally  ”  mav 
mean  is  so  obscure  to  us,  that  wo  are  unable  to  say  whether  we 
sympathize  with  it  or  not),  yet  he  prefers  Mr.  Millais's  later  picture 
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of  the  Premier  because  it  is  “  more  animated  and  sedate  ”  than  the 
former  one. 

The  critic  of  the  Doily  Telegraph  follows,  perhaps  scarcely 
passibus  cequis,  in  the  wake  of  these  remarkable  writers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  taken  as  favourable  specimens  of  his  style  : — “  It  is 
long  since  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  has  thrown  himself  back  with 
so  dignified  a  result  of  eloquent  and  impressive  meaning  on  his 
history,  as  is  manifest  in  his  ‘  John  Knox  at  Ilolyrood.’  ’  Again : — 
“  By  the  artifice  of  placing  .  .  .  Miss  ‘  Katherine  Grant  ’  close  to 
a  rather  exuberant  width  of  plain  grey  wall,  so  as  to  press  the 
shadow  of  the  head  into  the  service  of  an  engaging  and  by  no 
means  objectionable  effect,  Mr.  Herkomer,”  &c. 

It  may  be  observed,  the  knowledge  of  art  critics  in  matters  of 
history  and  archaeology  is  not  always  commensurate  with  their 
knowledge  of  art.  The  critic  of  the  Standard,  referring  to  Mr. 
Richmond's  picture  in  the  Grosvenor,  writes  thus: — “  Mr.  W.  11. 
Richmond’s  representation  of  the  great  moment  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Agamemnon — the  moment  at  which  the  keen  Athenian 
audience  watches  with  excitement  for  the  delivery  of  that  third 
blow,”  &c.  The  critic  is  unaware— or  at  least  seems  so  by  his 
phrasing — that  Agamemnon  was  killed  off  the  stage,  in  obedience 
to  a  canon  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  it  was  because  the  audience 
did  not  see  the  blows  that  Clytemnestra  was  constrained  to  narrate 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  art  critics  may  be  mentioned  their 
taste  for  what  is  “  caviare  to  the  general  ” — their  delight  in  select¬ 
ing  some  picture  the  merits  of  which  are  hidden  from  the  public, 
but  in  which  the  highest  art  is  discoverable  by  the  critical  eye 
alone.  It  is  true  that  no  two  of  them  agree  in  the  selection  of  the 
picture  to  be  thus  honoured,  but  each  achieves  the  object  of 
proving  his  superiority  to  the  vulgar. 

Candour  constrains  us  to  admit  that  the  acumen  and  culture, 
great  as  both  undoubtedly  are,  of  the  art  critic  does  not  always 
preserve  him  from  being  misled  and  imposed  upon. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Millais  painted  a  picture  ot'a  flood  in  Scotland, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  a  jug  was  represented  floating  down 
the  stream  ;  a  “jug”  is  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  called  “a 
pig,”  and  we  rather  think  that  this  word  found  its  way  into  the 
Academy  catalogue.  Such  a  misuse  of  language  naturally  misled 
an  art  critic,  who,  not  thinking  it  necessary  personally  to  examine 
the  picture,  described  “  the  pig”  as  so  painted  that  in  swimming 
it  must  cut  its  own  throat — a  proof,  he  contended,  of  Mr.  Millais's 
truth  to  nature. 

A  cruel  trick  was  once  practised  both  on  Academicians  and 
art  critics  by  an  artist  who  painted  an  imitation  of  Turner.  The 
picture  was  hung  in  the  place  of  honour  at  the  exhibition  of  Old 
Masters  at  Burlington  House;  it  was  ascribed  to  Turner  in  the 
catalogue,  and  “  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,”  was  printed  in  large  letters 
on  the  frame.  The  art  critics,  almost  to  a  man,  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  congratulated  the  country  on  the  discovery  of  a  master¬ 
piece. 

Without  multiplying  instances  of  similar  errors,  we  turn  to  a 
question  which  has  sometimes  exercised  our  mind — namely, 
whether  the  art  critics,  knowing  as  they  do  all  about  art,  ever  put 
their  knowledge  into  the  concrete  form  of  pictures.  We  are  indebted 
for  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  question  to  the  critic  of  the 
Spectator,  who  in  the  last  number  of  that  paper  states: — “It 
is  simply  a  fact  they  do  not  paint,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
do  not  even  draw,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  criticism, 
when  good,  is  almost  entirely  a  literary  one.”  This  critic  is 
good  enough  further  to  inform  us  that  he  does  paint,  and  lie  even 
indicates  the  locality  where  he  painted  last  summer. 

This  information  gives  rise  to  obvious  reflections.  Is  it  quite 
fair  to  withhold  from  his  weaker  brethren  the  instruction  which 
they  would  derive  from  his  works  ?  Speaking  seriously,  we  put 
it  to  him,  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  critic,  whether  it  is  not  his  duty 
to  send  them  to  the  Academy,  or  the  Grosvenor,  or  some  public 
gallery  ?  Their  exhibition  •would  doubtless  add  to  the  weight  of 
his  criticisms,  if  that  were  possible,  and  would  silence  those  de¬ 
tractors  (for  he,  too,  like  other  great  artists,  has  his  detractors) 
who  have  the  malice  to  describe  his  performances  as  sinking 
below  the  depth  of  the  ordinary  amateur,  and  some  of  whom 
(among  them  Mr.  Whistler)  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  is 
unable  accurately  to  apprehend  the  ditfereuce  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  processes  of  painting  in  water  and  in  oil.  We  may  be  for¬ 
given  for  suggesting  that  lie  should  exhibit  also  his  works  in 
“  Photogravure,”  a  branch  of  art  with  which  on  a  former  occasion 
he  proved  himself  fully  as  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with  drawing 
and  painting. 

Among  the  services  which  this  eminent  critic  has  rendered  to 
art  must  not  be  forgotten  some  valuable  discoveries  new  to  the 
present  generation,  among  them  that  of  the  vulgarity  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Chastened  by  the  reproofs  of  their  superior 
brother,  and  stimulated  by  his  example,  we  doubt  not  that  the  art 
critics  will  pursue  with  increased  advantage  to  the  public  their 
useful  and  honourable  career. 


THE  GRAY  MEMORIAL. 

TV|"OBODY  will  question  the  claim  of  the  poet  Gray  to  the 
It  modest  and  somewhat  “  late  laurels  ”  placed  upon  his  brow  on 
Tuesday  last  at  Per'1'-'',’e  College,  Cambridge,  within  whose  walls, 
as  Lord  Iloughton  .einarked,  “  he  passed  the  larger  and  happier 
portion  of  his  existence,”  and  where  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the 


then  Master,  Dr.  Brown.  He  owes  indeed  these  tardy  honours 
quite  as  much  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Gosse, 
as  to  Pembroke,  as  the  Master  gracefully  confessed  in  his  open¬ 
ing  speech.  But  it  was  only  fitting  that  his  old  College 
should  take  up  the  scheme  with  sympathy,  as  the  Master  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  that  it  has  done,  when  once  it  was  set  on 
foot.  Gray  has  so  special  a  right  to  be  reckoned  a  Cambridge  and 
a  Pembroke  man  that  his  case  is  peculiar  to  the  extent  of  being^ 
almost  unique,  except  among  a  class  of  inveterate  “  dons  ”  now 
becoming  obsolete,  to  which  he  did  not  himself  belong.  He  lived 
there  nearly  all  his  life,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  for 
his  Alma  Mater  much  of  that  affection  which,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  loyalty  of  an  “  old  Boy,”  he  cherished  to  the  last  for  the 
“distant  spires  and  antique  towers”  of  Eton,  where  he  first 
formed  his  lifelong  friendship  with  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard 
West,  son  of  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  ;  the  very  “  gales  ”  indeed 
from  the  well-remembered  Eton  “  Playing  Fields  ”  seemed  to  him 
“to  breathe  a  second  spring”  and  recall  to  the  weary  soul  “a 
momentary  bliss  ”  when  the  days  of  “joy  and  youth  ”  had  long 
been  passed.  He  has  even  left  on  record  some  rather  uncivil 
comments  on  the  “  gloomy  ”  architecture  of  Cambridge,  and  has 
described  with  an  unsparing  frankness  the  waters  of  the  his¬ 
toric  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Still  the  fact  remains- 
that  there  lie  elected  to  live  and  die,  and  that  the  Master  of 
Pembroke  of  those  days  was  one  of  his  most  intimato  friends ; 
and  he  was  also  a  typical  Cambridge  man  in  his  persevering  habits- 
of  laborious  study.  But  while  his  old  College  was  thus  mani¬ 
festly  the  appropriate  scene  of  the  recent  celebration,  Gray  is- 
confessedly  the  common  property,  not  of  his  University  or  his 
College  simply,  but  of  his  country,  or  rather — as  Mr.  Lowell's 
presence  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory  testifies — of  his 
Englisk-speaking  countrymen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.. 
So  far  there  is  no  conflict  of  opinion,  though  a  question  may  plau¬ 
sibly  enough  be  raised  as  to  the  particular  niche  in  the  great  temple 
of  poetic  fame  best  suited  to  his  merits.  And  it  must  be  at  once 
admitted  that  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  his  produc¬ 
tions  can  be  said  to  vindicate  his  place  among  the  first  rank  of  those 
crowned  occupants  of  “  ethereal  thrones.  ’  But  this  admission  goes- 
for  a  good  deal  less  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  as  Lord  Houghton  put  it,  that  the  difficulty  of  assign¬ 
ing  to  Gray  his  proper  place  in  English  literature  arises  partly 
from  “the  scantiness,  in  adverse  criticism  the  sterility,  of  his. 
genius.”  And  it  arises  partly  from  his  being  what  Lord  Houghton 
called  “  the  poet  of  sentiment,”  as  distinguished  from  “  passion  ” 
or  “imagery,”  or  as  Mr.  Lowell  stated  the  adverse  view  more 
broadly,  from  “  a  certain  commonplaceness  of  sentiment  in  his 
most  famous  poem  he  might  have  said,  in  his  poems  generally.. 
Both  charges  in  a  sense  are  true,  and  would  no  doubt  supply  the. 
stock  in  trade  of  any  advocatus  diaboli  engaged  to  controvert  his 
claim  to  literary  canonization.  But,  while  it  may  be  freely  granted, 
that,  for  these  reasons,  especially  the  second,  Gray  cannot  be  held 
entitled  to  the  very  first  rank  among  English  poets,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  both  points. 

The  “  sterility  ”  of  his  muse  is  no  doubt  the  one  obtrusive  pecu¬ 
liarity  which,  just  on  account  of  its  obtrusiveness,  strikes  at  the 
first  glance  every  reader,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  who  takes  up 
any  edition  of  Gray’s  published  works.  It  is  true  in  a  literal 
sense  that,  as  his  friend  Dr.  Brown  said,  “  he  never  spoke  out,” 
except  in  utterances  few  and  far  between,  or,  as  he  himself 
phrased  it — in  talking  with  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  friend, 
of  his  last  days,  Bonstettin,  who  however  was  young  enough 
to  be  his  son— “  his  life  was  a  sealed  book.”  IVhy  this  was 
so  it  might  be  hardly  possible  now  to  decide  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  and  completeness;  in  part  no  doubt  it  was  due  to  what 
he  himself  called  “  the  spirit  of  laziness.”  But  if  in  one  way 
it  seems  a  disparagement,  it  is  in  another — like  the  criticism 
on  his  “commonplaceness” — a  compliment  to  him  to  say  with 
Mr.  Lowell  that  “  he  has  written  less  and  pleased  more  per-, 
haps  than  any  other  poet.”  Not  only  has  he  perhaps  pleased 
more — or  at  least  pleased  more  readers — than  perhaps  any  other, 
English  poet,  but  it  has  been  rightly  observed  that  his  scanty 
verse  exhibits  probably  more  of  those  purpurei  panni,  which 
live  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  household  words,  than  the 
works  of  any  of  our  other  poets  except  Shakspeare  and  Pope.. 
This  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  commonplace  element,  on. 
which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently,  but  it  proves  at 
all  events  that  here  “  the  commonplace  ”  is  not  “  common,”  or 
“  vacant  chaff  work  meant  for  grain.”  Gray  was  certainly  not 
one  of  those  prattlers  who  “  go  on  for  ever,”  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  so  spoken  as  to  make  all  intelligent  readers  wish  in  his  as  in 
Keats's  case — where  however  the  explanation  is  plain  aDd  pathetic 
enough — that  he  had  “  spoken  out  ”  more  fully,  is  in  itself  high, 
testimony  in  his  favour.  There  is  a  story  of  a  canny  Scot  who,  on 
being  not  very  discreetly  asked  by  the  morning’s  preacher  what  he 
thought  of  his  sermon,  replied  with  incisive  candour,  “  There  was 
much  in  the  text,  but  there  was  na’  muckle  in  the  sermon,”  which 
had  been  however  a  very  long  one.  On  Gray's  poetry  the  opposite 
verdict  of  non  niulta  sed  multum  must  be  pronounced.  If  he  had 
written  nothing  but  the  Elegy  his  name  would  live. 

And  yet  the  second  count  of  the  indictment  brought  against  him. 
might  seem  to  be  fatal  to  such  a  verdict.  lie  is  charged  not. 
only  with  “  sterility,”  but  with  tho  unpardonable  sin  of  “  common¬ 
placeness,”  and  here  again,  as  we  have  seen,  his  admirers  do  not 
altogether  challenge  the  grounds  of  the  impeachment.  Lord 
Houghton  calls  him  “  the  poet  of  sentiment  ”  and  considers  his 
especial  excellence  to  consist  in  “the  perfect  combination  of. 
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sentiment  and  form.”  Mr.  Lowell  goes  further  and  says  that 
those  who  call  him  commonplace  are  really  paying  him  a  compli¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  quite  admits  a  certain  commonplaceness  of 
sentiment  in  his  most  famous  poem,  the  Elegy,  which  indeed  is 
known  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  death  of  an  aunt  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  was  not  therefore  an  effort  of 
pure  idealism.  But  while  we  should  not  ourselves  have  exactly 
described  it,  with  Mr.  Lowell,  as  “  the  simple  expression  of 
scholarly  and  gentleman-like  placid  pessimism,”  we  fully  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  admiration  of  what  even  Mr.  Swinburne,  who 
is  too  apt  to  depreciate  Gray,  considers  “  a  poem  of  high  per¬ 
fection  and  universal  appeal  to  the  tenderest  and  noblest  depths 
of  human  feeling,”  while  Mr.  Gosse  points  out  that  it  is  “  more 
thickly  studded  with  phrases  that  have  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  colloquial  speech  than  any  other  piece,  even  of  Shakspeare’s, 
consisting  of  so  few  consecutive  lines.”  But  how  about  the 
“  commonplaceness  ”  ?  Here  Mr.  Lowell  appears  to  us  to 
have  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he  replies  that  “  there 
is  also  a  certain  commonplaceness  of  sentiment  in  some  verses 
that  have  been  famous  for  more  than  3,000  years,”  and  he 
proceeds  to  instance  Homer.  This  is  quite  true ;  it  i3  the 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  by  which 
Gray  appeals  to  our  sympathies.  There  is  nothing  sublime  in 
his  poetry,  either  in  the  way  of  passion  or  imagination.  He 
does  not,  with  Byron,  make  us  11  feel  him  like  the  thunder's  roll,” 
nor  does  he  awe  us  like  Dante  or  yEschylus.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  that  can  strictly  be  called  original  about  him  ;  his 
is  the  echo  of  the  poetry  of  all  ages,  but  it  is  not  only  a  sweet  and 
melodious  echo ;  it  is  an  echo  true  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
universal  human  heart ;  it  is  the  kind  of  poetry  which  serves  to 
recall  “  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still,”  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  its  power.  It  is 
commonplace  in  the  sense  that  it  appeals,  with  a  directness  and 
simple  pathos  which  cannot  fail  of  its  response,  to  feelings  common 
to  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  Gray's  genius,  more  conspicuous 
indeed  in  his  letters  than  in  his  poems,  to  which  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  made  a  very  happy  passing  reference,  and  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  emphasized,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  that  it 
would  alone  suffice  to  refute  the  notion  that  his  mind  was 
commonplace  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term.  Sir  Frederick 
naturally  approached  the  subject  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view, 
and  he  perhaps  scarcely  realized  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  very 
felicitous  observation  that  in  relation  to  landscape  Gray  was  “  a 
prophet  and  precursor  of  all  that  we  love  and  admire.”  He  went 
on  to  say  that  “  nature  knew  him  for  her  lover  and  unsealed  to  him 
her  inmost  secrets.  Her  beauty  revealed  to  him  new  and  richer 
meanings,  a  fuller  charm  breathed  for  him  out  of  the  meadow, 
and  out  of  the  mere,  and  the  mountains  lost  their  antique  gloom 
and  let  in  a  new  day.  Their  gloom  was  turned  before  his  eyes  to 
glory.  The  new  dawn  was  at  hand.  The  path  was  clearing  for 
Turner,  Constable,  aud  Crome.”  We  have  ventured  to  italicize 
a  few  words  of  this  eloquent  praise,  because  they  indicate  a 
characteristic  which  at  once  proves  that  Gray’3  mind  was  no  mere 
polished  transcript  of  the  better  side  of  contemporary  thought.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  II.  West,  written  so  far  back  as  1739,  during 
his  tour  in  Switzerland,  he  tells  him  that  he  “  does  not  remember 
to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  there  was  no  re¬ 
straining  ;  not  a  precipice,  not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant 
with  religion  and  poetry.  There  are  certain  scenes  that  would  awe 
an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other  argument.”  To 
a  casual  modern  reader  this  may  look  perhaps  like  the  stufl'  guide¬ 
books  are  made  of ;  but  there  were  no  Murrays  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  if  there  had  been,  they  would  most 
assuredly  have  contained  no  such  “  stuff”  as  this.  In  his  solemn 
appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery,  which  reads  like  a 
prelude  to  Coleridge’s  splendid  “  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of 
Ckamouni,”  Gray  was  not  the  child  of  his  age,  but  its  anti¬ 
thesis.  During  the  whole  eighteenth  century — the  seculum 
rationalisticum — mountain  scenery  of  the  kind  referred  to  was 
universally  regarded  with  a  shuddering  aversion  closely  analo¬ 
gous  and  akin  to  the  contemporary  view  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  observed  that  “  scarcely  a 
single  writer,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his  religious 
opinions,  but  spoke  of  it,  not  merely  without  appreciation,  but 
with  the  most  supreme  and  unqualified  contempt.”  Only  that  for 
“  precipice,  torrent,  and  cliff”  there  was  felt  not  only  an  aesthetic 
contempt  but  a  positive  horror  and  almost  dread.  Another  Cam¬ 
bridge  genius  some  years  before,  Bentley,  actually  thought  it 
necessary  to  examine  at  length  in  his  eighth  Boyle  Lecture  the 
objection,  which  had  apparently  been  urged  by  some  unbelieving 
writers  of  the  day,  that  “  the  rugged  and  irregular  surface  of  the 
earth”  disproved  its  claim  to  be  “  the  work  of  a  Divine  Artificer.” 
And  he  gravely  replies  in  an  apologetic  tone,  not  at  all  that  “  the 
horrid  deformity  of  rocks  and  crags,  of  naked  and  broken  cliffs,  of 
long  ridges  and  barren  mountains,”  should  awe  an  atheist  into  belief, 
but  only  that  we  should,  in  spite  of  their  ugly  “irregularities,” 
have  faith  enough  “  not  to  believe  that  the  mountains  aro  out  of 
shape  because  they  are  not  pyramids  or  cones.”  In  discerning  the 
actual  beauty  and  “  poetry  ”  of  irregularities  which  to  him  seem 
far  worthier  tokens  of  the  hand  ot  a  Divine  Artificer  than  the 
trim  neatness  of  a  Dutch  garden,  Gray  showed  himself  to  bo  in 
power  of  imagination  a  century  before  his  age,  and  therefore  also 
showed  himself  to  be  a  true  poet.  The  one  sentence  in  a  letter 
to  an  intimate  friend  not  designed  for  publication,  and  open  there¬ 


fore  to  no  suspicion  of  affected  mannerism,  would  be  enough,  con¬ 
sidering  when  it  was  written,  to  prove,  even  if  other  proof  were 
wanting,  the  mens  divinior  which  distinguishes  the  prophet  and 
pioneer  of  a  coming  age. 


THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 

THE  season  in  New  York  closes  suddenly,  with  the  first  touch 
of  the  hot  summer,  just  as  the  season  in  London  is  drawing 
to  its  height.  Early  in  May  the  leading  theatres  either  shut  up 
or  pass  into  the  hands  of  venturesome  and  speculative  managers 
who  are  willing  to  risk  the  fate  of  their  new  play  or  their  new 
performer  on  the  hazard  of  the  weather.  The  regular  companies 
either  disband  or  take  to  the  road,  bidding  the  playgoers  of  the 
smaller  cities  stand  at  the  box  office  and  deliver  their  moneys 
under  penalty  of  missing  the  performance  of  The  Greatest  New 
York  Success  of  the  Season  by  the  Original  New  York  Cast.  The 
foreign  celebrities  return  to  their  wonted  orbits,  from  their 
comet-like  wanderings,  leaving  a  trail  of  effulgence  behind  them. 
Mr.  Mapleson,  with  the  faded  relics  of  what  was  once  Her 
Majesty's  Italian  Opera  Company,  departs,  preceded  by  Mine.  Patti 
and  Signor  Nicolini,  and  scattering  behind  him  a  host  of  legal 
documents,  injunctions,  writs,  and  what  not,  in  some  of  which  he 
takes  an  active  interest,  while  in  some  his  interest  is  only  pas¬ 
sive,  and,  so  to  speak,  sympathetic.  It  is  announced  that,  as 
Mr.  Mapleson’s  five  years’  contract  with  the  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  has  now  expired  by  limitation,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  it  will  be  renewed  again,  since  even  the  long- 
sulfering  directors  of  the  Academy  of  Music  have  at  last  con¬ 
ceived  doubts  as  to  the  plausible  manager’s  infallibility.  It  is 
uncertain,  therefore,  whether  New  York  will  again  hear  Mme. 
Patti  aud  Mme.  Scalchi  in  Semiramule ;  nor  will  they  be  called 
on  to  pay  money  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mile.  Dotti.  At 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  another  season  of  German  opera 
has  been  determined  upon ;  and,  if  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  this 
year,  the  music  lovers  of  New  York  have  reason  for  high  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  enjoyment.  Stars,  dramatic  as  well  as  operatic,  have  also 
swung  back  to  their  orbits.  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
and  the  Lyceum  company,  at  the  end  of  a  second  tour  of  the 
United  States  quite  as  successful  as  the  first,  took  their  depar¬ 
ture,  with  no  promise  to  return.  The  final  four  weeks  of  the 
Lyceum  company  at  the  Star  Theatre  were  made  noteworthy  by 
certain  performances  of  Twelfth  Night,  far  richer  and  more  har¬ 
moniously  coloured  than  the  earlier  representations  of  the  comedy 
in  London  last  spring ;  time  and  custom  had  perfected  and  mel¬ 
lowed  the  acting ;  these  performances  will  linger  graciously  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them.  Two  testi¬ 
monials  of  public  appreciation  were  offered  to  Mr.  Irving  before 
he  left  America;  one  was  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  attended  by 
nearly  two  hundred  men  of  eminence  in  all  callings,  and  presided 
over  by  Senator  Evarts,  formerly  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the 
other  was  an  unprecedented  and  pressing  invitation  to  lecture  on 
his  art  before  Harvard  College.  The  admirable  address  which  Mr. 
Irving  delivered  in  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Cambridge  was  reported 
in  full  in  the  Critic  of  New  York,  and  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  all  students  of  acting.  The  return  visit  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  and  the  Lyceum  company  to  New  York  had  been  preceded 
by  the  arrival  of  Herr  Adolph  Sonnentbal  of  the  IIof-Theater  of 
Vienna.  Herr  Sonnenthal  appeared  at  the  Thalia  Theater  in  New 
York,  supported  by  the  well-chosen  and  well-drilled  German  com¬ 
pany  of  that  well-managed  theatre.  Unfortunately  his  leave  of 
absence  from  Vienna  was  too  short  for  the  German  actor  to  appear 
in  more  than  a  brief  selection  from  his  repertory.  Signora  Ristori, 
who  came  forward  for  the  first  time  in  America  as  an  English- 
speaking  actress,  reproduced  most  of  the  plays  which  had  made 
her  earlier  visits  to  America  memorable.  A  certain  international 
flavour  was  given  to  her  farewell  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  as  Macbeth  for  one  night 
only.  As  generally  happens  when  such  performances  are  hastily 
arranged,  the  result  was  inferior  to  the  anticipation.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  also,  that  neither  Mr.  Booth  nor  Signora  Ristori  can  bo 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  Macbeth. 

At  the  comedy  theatres  there  has  been  but  little  which  called 
for  criticism.  The  managers  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  havo 
disbanded  the  stock  company  of  that  house,  which  for  ten 
years  and  more  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  balanced  com¬ 
panies  in  America.  The  performances  there  of  M.  Sardou’s  Sera- 
phine  (with  Mr.  Charles  Coghlan),  of  M.  Dumas’s  Danichef , 
and  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s  Lanier's  Daughter,  known  in 
London  as  the  Old  Love  and  the  New  (with  Mr.  Charles  Thorne), 
and  of  MM.  Nus  and  Belot’s  Miss  Midton  (with  Miss  Clara 
Morris),  were  as  brilliant  and  as  symmetrical  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.  The  former  manager  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  the 
days  of  its  most  artistic  achievements,  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  is  now 
the  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  here  he  has  re¬ 
cently  produced  a  new  and  original  four-act  comedy-drama  called 
Sealed  Instructions,  and  written  by  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Verplanck. 
Scaled  Instructions  is  apparently  a  first  effort ;  it  is  coherent  in 
construction,  simple  in  motive,  and  adroit  in  intrigue.  At  times 
tho  dialogue  is  very  good — short,  sharp,  and  to  tho  point — not 
epigrammatic  in  the  fashion  of  certnin  modern  English  comedies. 
The  chief  defect  of  Mrs.  Verplanck’s  dialogue  was  a  super¬ 
abundant  use  of  French  phrases,  under  pretence  of  local  colour, 
as  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
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the  pronunciation  of  the  two  ladies  to  whom  most  of  these 
phrases  fell  was  admirable.  Mrs.  Verplanck  is  an  American,  and 
she  wrote  her  play  for  an  American  theatre,  yet  she  lays  her 
scene  in  Paris,  and  her  characters  are  all  either  English  or 
French.  This  shirking  of  a  native  subject  is  an  obvious  con¬ 
fession  of  weakness  and  want  of  originality.  No  charge  of 
plagiarism  is  to  be  brought  or  implied  against  Scaled  Instruc¬ 
tions,  but  it  constantly  suggests  other  plays.  In  its  main  motive 
it  is  not  unlike  M.  Sardou’s  Dora.  In  the  chief  situation  in 
the  first  act,  it  recalls  the  strong  scene  which  appeared  first 
in  Mr.  H.  0.  Bunner’s  novel,  A  Woman  of  Honour,  and  after¬ 
ward  in  M.  Georges  Ohnet’s  Comtesse  Sarah ;  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  situation  in  Sealed  Instructions  is  quite  as  unlike 
these  as  it  is  like  them.  The  ingenious  use  of  the  ingenue  is  as 
neatly  managed,  almost,  as  in  the  last  act  of  M.  Sardou’s  Nos  Sons 
Villageois.  The  character  of  Ada  is  delightfully  acted  by  Miss 
Annie  Russell.  In  general  the  author  shows  that  she  has  not  yet 
fully  apprehended  the  maxim  that  in  art  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole ;  she  bears  on  too  hard ;  and  from  sheer  over-pressure 
certain  well-planned  scenes  lose  their  effect  owing  to  a  sense  of 
effort.  But,  taken  altogether,  the  play  is  promising,  and  fully 
deserves  its  success.  The  company  at  the  Madison  Square  con¬ 
tains  many  performers  whose  names  are  or  were  once  familiar  to 
English  playgoers — Mr.  Frederic  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  M.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Herbert  Kelcey,  Mr.  Thomas  Wliiffen,  and  Miss  Jessie  Millward. 
Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey’s  performance  deserves  especial  praise  ;  the 
part  was  dangerous  and  difficult ;  the  character  was  made  possible 
and  acceptable  by  the  sincerity  and  manliness  of  the  actor. 

As  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  former  manager  of  the  Union  Square, 
now  directs  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  so  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye, 
the  originator  and  first  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  is 
now  at  the  head  of  another  new  dramatic  enterprise,  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Mr.  Mackaye  may  be  remembered  in  England  as  the 
actor  who  played  Hamlet  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  who  was 
brought  forward  by  the  late  Tom  Taylor.  He  is  a  most  irre¬ 
pressible  and  ingenious  person.  The  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
with  its  double  stage,  like  a  lift,  and  with  its  refrigerating  venti¬ 
lating  apparatus  for  the  hot  weather,  is  a  monument  to  his  fertile 
inventiveness,  and  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  was  opened  with 
a  play  from  his  pen,  Hazel  Kirke,  which  was  acted  steadily  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  the  new  Lyceum  Theatre  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye 
ha9  sought  to  repeat  his  former  successes  as  an  inventor  and  as  a 
dramatist.  In  neither  capacity  have  his  efforts  been  quite  as  well 
directed.  The  Madison  Square  Theatre  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  richly-decorated  theatres  in  America.  The  new 
Lyceum  is  not  as  beautiful,  and  its  decorations  are  not  as  har¬ 
monious,  if  indeed  they  may  not  at  times  be  thought  incongruous. 
Yet  the  new  house  has  a  certain  freshness  and  originality  of  its 
own,  and  certainly  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  has  succeeded  in  his  desire 
to  make  it  as  little  like  the  accepted  type  of  theatre  as  possible. 
The  use  of  highly-polished  native  woods  and  of  wrought  iron  in 
place  of  the  paint  and  the  brass  and  the  gilding  of  an  ordinary 
theatre  is  admirable.  The  Lyceum  is  lighted  wholly  by  electricity, 
the  chief  light  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  proceeding  from  what 
looks  like  a  hanging  net  of  ostrich-eggs.  At  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  put  the  orchestra  in  a  curtained 
balcony  over  the  top  of  the  drop-curtain,  and  just  under  and 
within  the  proscenium  arch.  This  is  an  excellent  disposition,  as 
experience  has  shown  during  the  past  five  years.  In  the  new 
Lyceum  Theatre  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  employs  a  more  daring  device. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  seen  seated  in  a  sort  of  loggia  or 
richly-decorated  pavilion  or  band  stand  stretching  across  the  stage 
from  R.  1st  E.  to  L.  1st  E.,  and  when  their  performances  are  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  play  is  about  to  begin,  the  parted  curtains  close,  and 
behind  them  the  musicians  in  their  pavilion  are  raised  suddenly 
into  the  flies.  At  first  sight  the  effect  of  this  vanishing  orchestra 
is  distracting,  not  to  say  annoying ;  and  the  arrangement  at  the 
Lyceum  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  as  acceptable  as  the  less  obtrusive 
musicians’  balcony  at  the  Madison  Square.  And  another  of  Mr. 
Steele  Mackaye’s  ingenuities  is  also  a  mistake  ;  this  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  curtains.  As  at  the  Madison  Square,  the  curtains  at 
the  Lyceum  are  richly-embroidered  draperies,  not  painted  canvas ; 
but  instead  of  rising  they  pull  aside.  If  they  met  in  the  centre 
and  parted  to  disclose  the  stage  in  the  approved  fashion  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Back  Drawing  Room,  no  fault  need  be  found  ;  but 
they  do  not.  There  are  two  curtains,  each  wide  enough  to  close 
the  proscenium  opening  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  these  curtains 
rush  violently  together.  The  spectator  naturally  expects  that  they 
will  meet  in  the  centre,  but  in  this  reasonable  expectation  he  is 
disappointed;  for  the  curtains  continue  until  the  one  which 
started  at  the  left  has  reached  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stage- 
frame,  while  behind  it  the  one  which  started  at  the  right  has 
stretched  itself  across  to  the  left.  Then  the  orchestral  pavilion 
descends,  and  the  curtains  continue  on  their  mad  career,  the  right- 
hand  one  being  now  gathered  up  on  the  left  and  the  left-hand  one 
being  gathered  up  on  the  right.  This  explanation  may  seem  a 
little  bewildering,  but  it  is  not  half  as  bewildering  as  the  actual 
thing  itself.  The  swinging  curtains,  crossing  in  ba9te  and  chasing 
each  other,  distract  the  eye  and  detract  from  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  strong  scene  at  the  end  of  the  act.  Nowadays  dramatists 
are  wont  to  set  down  exactly  whether  they  desire  a  “  quick 
curtain”  or  a  “slow  curtain  ’  on  their  final  situations;  but 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obey  their  behests.  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye’s  new  play  is  called 
Dakolar,  and  it  is,  as  to  its  first  two  acts,  yet  another  version  of  M. 
Geoiges  Ohnet's  Maitre  de  Forges,  of  which  at  least  two  other  | 


adaptations  had  preceded  it,  and  this  may  well  account  for  the 
want  of  interest  with  which  Dakolar  was  received. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Augustus  Daly’s  regular  season  closed,  he 
produced  another  of  the  lively  and  bustling  adaptations  from  the 
German  of  which  he  makes  a  speciality.  It  was  called  A  Night 
Off,  and  it  was  abundantly  successful.  When  Mr.  Daly’s  company 
left  New  York  for  its  annual  visit  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Chicago,  Miss  Clara  Morris  took  the  theatre  to  produce  a  version 
of  Denise ;  but  M.  Dumas's  play  is  not  suited  to  the  present 
development  of  Miss  Morris’s  histrionic  faculty,  which  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  in  morbid  or  in  fiery  characters,  and  in  scenes  of 
high  emotion  or  deep  pathos.  At  the  Bijou  Opera  House  Mr. 
Dixey  continues  to  appear  as  Adonis  for  now  nearly  the  three- 
hundredth  time ;  the  play  is  a  hybrid,  helter-skelter  production, 
part  farce,  part  burlesque,  part  comic  opera,  part  revue,  brisk  in  its 
business  and  lively  in  its  dialogue,  however  lacking  in  coherence  or 
plot.  Mr.  Dixey ’s  Adonis  is  a  delightful  performance  ;  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  burlesque  acting.  That  burlesque  is  an  art  cannot  be 
too  often  insisted  on,  and,  like  all  art,  it  is  serious.  Old  playgoers 
in  New  York  are  accustomed  to  declare  that  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson  in  a  burlesque  of  Mazeppa,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  was  a  thing  to  have  seen  which  a  man  might  well  confess  to 
five-and-twenty  more  years  of  life.  Great  as  this  was,  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  was  very  much  neater,  easier,  lighter,  than  Mr. 
Dixey  s  Adorns,  whether  it  was  more  broadly  humorous  or  more 
daintily  fanciful,  or  whether  it  attained  a  higher  perfection  of 
execution.  At  the  Thalia  Theater,  Herr  Milliicker’s  Feldpregger 
has  been  produced  with  success ;  and  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  now 
abandoned  for  awhile  by  the  regular  company,  Mr.  John  McCaull 
has  brought  out  a  version  of  the  same  operetta  in  English  as  the 
Black  Hussar,  At  the  Casino,  Mr.  Solomon’s  Polly  has  been  most 
gorgeously  put  upon  the  stage,  with  the  inevitable  Miss  Lilian 
Russell  as  Polly.  Like  a  good  girl,  Polly  is  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  for  it  is  a  bright  and  brilliant  spectacle  and  an  arid  waste 
of  music.  As  one  American  critic  maliciously  put  it,  Polly,  at 
the  Casino,  is  just  the  opera  for  a  deaf  man  to  see. 


TEREXZIO  MAMIAXI. 

THE  death  of  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani  della  Rovere  has  removed 
from  European  politics  a  man  who  once  played  an  honourable 
and  distinguished  part  in  them,  and  who,  in  the  well-earned  repose  of 
his  later  years,  formed,  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  personally,  a  most  interesting  link  between  a  past  which  is 
now  chiefly  to  be  known  by  books  and  the  political  life  of  the 
present  generation.  The  great  men  whose  names  are  principally 
associated  with  Italy’s  struggle  for  independence  were,  for  the 
most  part,  his  juniors.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1799,  at  Pesaro, 
in  the  Romagna;  and  down  to  au  extreme  old  age,  after  so  many 
of  his  fellow-actors  in  the  conflict  had  passed  away,  he  retained 
the  same  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  his  youthful 
days.  Though  he  was  known  in  Italy  at  an  earlier  date  by  his 
patriotic  poems,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1831  that  he  came  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  world  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  short-lived  insurrection  in  the  Romagna.  Like 
many  others,  he  paid  for  his  patriotism  by  exile.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where,  among  other  banished  compatriots,  he  met  with 
Gioberti.  Unlike  as  the  two  men  were,  they  became  intimate 
friends;  and  till  the  end  of  his  life  Mamiani  spoke  of  that  singular 
and  intractable  character  with  great  affection.  “  When  his  move¬ 
ments  of  passion  were  over,”  Mamiani  said  of  him,  “  he  became 
as  gentle  as  any  young  girl.”  Gioberti  went  to  Brussels;  Mamiani 
remained  chiefly  in  Paris,  occupied  mainly  with  philosophical 
studies  and  writings.  The  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  the 
election  of  Pius  IX.  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  administration 
of  the  Papal  States.  The  new  Pope  became,  for  a  brief  period, 
the  herald  of  the  national  and  Liberal  cause  in  Italy ;  and 
Mamiani  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tutional  Ministry  which  was  established  in  Rome.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior;  but  soon  the  hopeless 
divergence  of  the  Pope  from  his  advisers  made  the  post  an  im¬ 
possible  one  for  a  man  so  frank  and  sincere  as  Mamiani.  He  was 
fond  in  his  old  age  of  talking  of  his  experiences  as  Papal  Minister, 
and  those  who  listened  to  him  could  hear  many  a  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  print.  He  resigned  his 
office,  and  left  Rome  ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Rossi,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  dislocation  of  political  affairs  which  followed,  he  returned, 
and,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  did  his  best  to  reorganize  the 
confused  politics  of  the  Roman  State.  The  task  was  a  hopeless 
one,  and  again,  when  the  Republic  was  set  up,  Mamiani  became 
once  more  an  exile.  He  was,  however,  no  longer  an  exile  from 
Italy,  though  he  left  the  Papal  dominions.  One  Italian  State — 
Sardinia— had  frankly  accepted  free  institutions,  and  offered  a 
home  to  those  whom  the  petty  despotic  Governments  of  the 
Peninsula  expelled.  Turin,  as  has  been  often  said,  became  the 
capital  of  the  Italians  years  before  it  became  the  capital  of  Italy. 
Mamiani  was  adopted  as  a  Sardinian  citizen,  aud  the  electors  of 
Genoa  returned  him  as  a  member  of  the  Subalpine  Parliament. 

He  filled  various  political  posts  of  importance,  besides  holding 
for  a  time  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Turin.  In  the 
year  i860  he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  King 
Victor  Emanuel,  and  here  honourably  distinguished  himself  by 
the  impartiality  with  which  he  made  use  of  the  patronage 
at  his  command.  In  the  following  year  he  went  as  Italian 
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Minister  to  Athens,  and  several  years  later  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Bern.  lie  was  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  diplomacy. 
"With  large  experience  of  public  affairs,  with  manners  exquisitely 
gracious  and  genial,  and  with  a  singularly  wide  and  moderate  j 
view  of  politics,  he  was  a  man  fitted  for  more  important  diplo¬ 
matic  posts  than  those  which  he  occupied.  The  position  which 
he  took  with  regard  to  Austria  showed  his  characteristic  good 
sense.  Few  Italians  had  more  reason  to  cherish  ill-will  to  that 
Power  than  he ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  never  over¬ 
come  the  feeling  of  resentment  which  half  a  century  of  sufferings 
due  to  the  policy  of  Austria  in  Italy  had  caused  him.  But  he  i 
would  frankly  avow  that  this  feeling  had  now  no  longer  any  basis 
in  reason,  and  he  became  warmly  in  favour,  circumstances  having 
changed,  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  old  oppressor  of  his 
country.  In  his  later  years  he  took  but  little  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tical  life,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  studies  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  In  his  writings  on  these  subjects  his  aim  was  to  reconcile 
the  main  doctrines  of  religion  with  the  tendencies  of  modern 
thought.  But  he  treated  such  questions  from  a  point  of  view 
unfamiliar  to  most  Englishmen.  An  Italian,  brought  up  a 
Catholic,  a  Papal  Minister  as  well  as  an  independent  thinker,  he 
looked  at  the  difficult  problems  which  he  had  to  treat  with  mixed 
feelings.  To  preserve  the  essence  of  the  old  faith,  and  not  to 
relapse  into  the  attitude  of  mere  negation,  were  the  leading 
principles  of  his  creed.  Time  will  show  what  value  there  is  in 
his  speculative  works.  As  a  practical  politician  he  has  won  the 
respect  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  all  parties,  to  a  degree  not 
surpassed  by  any  living  Italian  statesman ;  and  the  universal  re¬ 
gret  which  his  death  has  called  forth  in  Italy,  although  he  has 
been  so  long  withdrawn  from  public  notice,  is  a  witness  to  the 
high  qualities  which  distinguished  him. 


RACING. 

HOWEVER  much  we  may  regret  that  Xaintrailles  did  not 
run  for  the  Two  Thousand,  as  far  as  our  own  amusement 
is  concerned,  we  cannot  call  M.  Lupin's  wisdom  in  question  for 
sending  him  to  France,  where  he  has  won  three  races,  worth  some 
six  thousand  pounds,  without  being  fairly  extended.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  knocking  about  inseparable  from  a 
journey,  the  horse  has  been  put  to  no  fatigue  beyond  healthy 
exercise  gallops.  But  when  he  arrived  in  England  on  the  i  Sth  of 
May,  the  public  were  sorely  puzzled.  Some  people  believed  that 
he  had  come  to  remain  for  the  English  Derby,  while  others  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  only  come  to  be  trained  on  Newmarket  Ileath 
because  the  ground  had  become  hard  in  France,  and  that  he  would 
return  to  that  country  to  take  part  in  the  French  Derby.  Some 
said  he  would  run  for  both  Derbvs,  and  it  was  not  until  well  into 
the  present  week  that  the  matter  was  set  at  rest. 

There  was  excellent  racing  during  the  two  days  following  the 
Chester  meeting,  at  Kempton  Park.  The  valuable  Ivempton^Park 
Grand  Prize  brought  out  a  dozen  three-year-olds.  The  owners  of 
the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third,  as  well  as  the  breeder  of  the 
winner,  get  something  in  this  race,  so  it  ought  to  attract  a  large 
field.  Esterling,  who  had  been  a  rather  popular  outsider  for  the 
Derby,  was  made  first  favourite,  but  as  much  as  12  to  1  was  laid 
against  Necromancer,  who  beat  him  in  the  commonest  of  canters 
by  a  length.  The  form  of  the  winner  had  been  good  last  year  ;  he 
had  never  been  beaten  except  when  heavily  penalized,  and  I10  had 
won  nearly  4,000/.,  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  he  did  not 
look  quite  trained  on  the  morning  of  the  race.  People  are  apt  to 
forget  that  in  many  cases  only  the  trainer  himself  knows  whether 
a  horse  is  thoroughly  lit  or  not ;  for  some  horses  run  best  when 
rather  big,  and  others  when  drawn  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  clever  trainer  is  to  find  out  the  particular  condition  in 
which  each  of  his  horses  shows  its  best  form.  Unfortunately, 
Necromancer  is  not  entered  for  either  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger. 
There  was  a  remarkable  race  for  a  selling  handicap  which 
followed  the  Grand  Prize.  Wit  and  Eldest  Miss  ran  a  dead  heat, 
while  Bowman,  who  lay  between  them,  was  beaten  by  only  a 
head.  Again  tho  backers  were  wrong  :  for  Eldest  Miss  had  only 
been  third  favourite  at  7  to  I,  and  1 2  to  1  had  been  laid  against 
both  Wit  and  Bowman.  On  the  following  day  the  Breeder's 
Produce  Stakes,  of  1,247/.,  for  two-year-olds,  had' a  field  of  ten, 
and  it  was  won  in  a  canter  by  a  dozen  lengths  by  Saraband,  a 
chestnut  colt  by  Muncaster,  who  comes  from  the  same  stable  as 
The  Bard. 

The  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  was,  as  usual,  rather 
a  quiet  affair,  nor  did  the  weather  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  attended  it.  The  Bard  won  the  Spring  Two- Year-Old 
Stakes;  but,  although  he  won  easily,  Calais  stuck  to  him  very 
resolutely,  and  he  had  to  gallop.  '  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Calais  is  by 
Altyre  out  of  Caller  Ou,  a  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  ns  he 
looks  rather  backward,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  lie  may  turn 
out  a  flyer.  Mr.  Peck,  the  owner  of  The  Bard,  won  tho  next  race 
with  another  promising  two-year-old,  a  filly  by  Hermit,  called 
Philosophy.  Blue  Ribnnd,  tho  second  favourite,  had  tho  ill-luck 
to  put  her  hip  out  at  the  sturt,  and  wn3  pulled  up  immediately. 
The  Breeders  Plate  for  two-year-olds  was  won  in  a  canter  by 
the  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  buy  filly,  Modwena,  by 
Galopin  out  of  Mowerinn,  a  Danish  mare,  who  was  very  fast  in 
her  day.  Modwena,  who  is  a  first  foal,  is  a  well-made  filly  with 
plenty  of  muscle,  and  ns  this  was  her  first  performance  it  was 
much  to  her  credit.  Exning,  a  colt  by  Mask,  out  of  Kudstone, 


who  ran  second  both  in  this  race  and  in  the  Great  Breeder’s 
Produce  Stakes  at  Kempton,  is  a  fine,  promising  colt,  and  he  is 
likely  to  improve  upon  these  two  performances. 

The  Selling  Plate  farce,  against  which  Lord  Cadogan  has  been 
preaching  a  crusade,  was  played  again  on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting.  Beaulieu  won  a  selling 
stakes  worth  about  150/.,  and  was  bought  in  after  the  race  at  goo 
guineas,  making  a  dead  loss  of  nearly  300/.,  while  the  second  gained 
over  200/.  Of  the  bets  we  say  nothing.  Beaulieu  is  a  two-year- 
old  by  Beauclerc,  and  he  was  purchased  for  100  guineas  at 
Doncaster  last  September ;  but  he  was  now  considered  well  worth 
the  900  guineas  for  which  he  was  bought  in.  The  Payne  Stakes 
created  great  interest  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  Melton,  the 
first  favourite  for  the  Derby.  Ilis  two-year-old  form  had  been 
the  best  of  his  year,  and,  beyond  doubts  concerning  the  crooked 
sinew  on  one  of  his  forelegs,  his  prospects  as  a  three-year-old 
looked  singularly  bright.  A  crowd  collected  round  the  colt  when 
he  came  into  the  Birdcage  enveloped  in  his  mackintosh.  When 
stripped  he  looked  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  and  he  seemed  to 
please  everybody.  The  most  that  could  be  said  against  him  was 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  grown  much  since  last  year  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  and  that  he  was  a  trifle  slack  across  his  loins  in 
the  opinion  of  others ;  but  the  universal  verdict  of  competent 
judges  was  in  his  favour.  Present  Times,  who  had  shown  some 
:  very  fair  form  last  year,  was  the  second  favourite,  and  Lonely, 
who  had  won  half  a  dozen  races  last  season,  in  one  of  which  she 
had  beaten  the  Chopette  colt,  wa3  a  good  third  favourite.  King- 
wood  had  been  a  successful  two-year-old  ;  but  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  he  “  made  a  noise,1’  so  20  to  1  was  laid  against  him.  At  the 
start  5  to  2  was  laid  on  the  favourite.  Lonely  made  the  running 
during  the  early  part  of  the  race,  but  at  a  very  slow  pace,  and 
Melton  brought  up  the  rear.  After  passing  through  the  gap 
Present  Times  ran  very  unkindly  and  tried  to  bolt,  and  he  swerved 
so  much  as  to  cause  Archer  to  move  Melton  to  another  part  of  the 
course.  On  the  way  down  the  hill  the  favourite  gradually  reached 
Lonely,  and  coming  out  of  the  Dip  he  took  the  lead,  and  sailed 
up  to  the  winning-post  a  very  easy  winner  by  a  length  from 
.  Kingwood.  It  is  true  that  the  field  behind  Melton  was  not  good 
enough  to  try  him  very  highly;  but  the  style  in  which  he  won 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  prettiest  race  of  the  day  was  for  a  Selling  Plate  for  two- 
vear-olds,  when  Webb  and  Archer,  on  Substantif  and  Wedding 
Day,  rode  a  very  well-contested  finish,  ending  in  a  dead-heat. 
The  last  event  was  a  match  between  an  Arab  and  an  English 
racehorse.  It  has  often  been  argued  by  admirers  of  Arabs  that, 
although  they  are  not  fast  enough  for  short  courses,  they  would 
outstay  English  horses  over  a  distance  provided  that  they  had  a 
little  the  best  of  the  weights.  Accordingly  the  course  chosen  for 
the  match  was  the  last  three  miles  of  the  Beacon  course.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  were  several  Arab  races  last  year, 
and  the  best  of  the  Arabs  on  public  form  had  been  Azil.  On  the 
other  hand,  Iambic,  who  was  now  to  be  Azil’s  opponent,  had 
never  won  a  race,  and  he  was  so  bad  that  when  he  was  put  into 
the  trial  match  between  St.  Simon  and  Tristan  last  year,  simply 
to  make  the  running  during  the  early  part  of  the  race,  he  was 
too  slow  to  do  it,  although  he  was  receiving  nearly  2  st.  from  St. 
Simon.  It  would  therefore  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  best  Arab  in  training  was  matched  against  one  of  the 
very  worst  English  racehorses.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
j  worst  of  the  British  Turf  was  to  be  made  to  give  the  best  of  the 
Arabian  desert  the  prodigious  allowance  of  4st.  7  lbs.,  which  was 
much  the  same  thing  as  if  each  horse  had  had  a  light  jockey  on 
his  back,  while  the  English  horse  had,  in  addition,  a  little  boy  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  Great  as  is  the  contempt  in  which 
Arabs  are  held  by  English  betting  men,  it  was  doubted  whether 
such  a  brute  as  Iambic  could  give  4  st.  7  lbs.  even  to  a  half-bred 
hack  over  three  miles,  so  only  a  small  fraction  of  odds  was  asked 
on  him.  Yet  the  “  child  of  the  desert  ”  was  hopelessly  beaten  a 
mile  from  the  winning-post,  and  Iambic  cantered  slowly  in  at  his 
ease,  while  the  exhausted  Arab  toiled  home  twenty  lengths  behind 
him.  Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  Arabs  on  English  race¬ 
courses  ! 

After  the  races,  a  motion  of  considerable  importance  was  carried 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  the  eil'ect  that  at  each  meeting 
advertised  in  the  Racing  Calendar  there  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
weight-for-age  race,  and  that  not  a  selling  race,  nor  confined  to 
two-year-olds;  and  that,  if  tho  meeting  lasts  more  than  two  days, 
there  shall  be  one  such  race  each  day.  We  havo  to  thank  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  for  bringing  forward  this  excellent  motion. 
Many  people,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  Racing 
Calendar ,  may  be  astonished  to  find  what  numbers  of  day’s  racing 
are  reported  in  which  there  have  been  no  races  of  the  kind  now 
ordered.  Indeed,  ns  matters  have  hitherto  stood,  the  owner  of  a 
good  second-class  horse  whose  form  had  been  exposed  had  very 
few  opportunities  of  winning  races  with  him. 

There  was  nothing  worth  noticing  on  tho  last  day  of  the  New¬ 
market  Second  Spring  Meeting  except  the  weather,  which  was 
very  wet  and  stormy.  It  was,  however,  worse  still  tho  same  after¬ 
noon  at  tho  York  Spring  Meeting,  where  there  were  blinding  and 
drenching  showers,  often  accompanied  by  thunder,  throughout  tho 
afternoon.  It  was  thought  that,  ns  Mr.  Peck  had  not  brought  The 
Bard,  Lord  Haldon  would  win  tho  Zetland  Stakes  with  Lady’s 
Maid;  but  Mr.  Peck  had  a  representative  in  Forbidden  Fruit,  a 
'  colt  by  Pero  Gomez  that  was  reported  to  bo  a  roarer.  This  colt 
made  tho  whole  of  the  running,  and  although  he  was  getting 
caught  at  every  stride  as  he  ran  in,  he  just  kept  his  head  in  front 
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as  far  as  tlie  winning-post.  Chislehurst  won  tlie  Great  Northern 
Handicap  pretty  easily  for  Mr.  W.  I’Anson,  and  he  seems  to  be 
returning  to  his  three-year-old  form.  The  next  day  was  also  very 
wet.  and  the  racing  was  of  no  special  interest.  On  that  afternoon 
at  Windsor,  The  Bard  won  the  ninth  of  his  series  of  unbroken 
victories. 

The  French  Oaks  came  off  last  Sunday.  Although  an  im¬ 
portant  race,  it  had  no  very  special  bearing  on  the  form  of  any 
English  horses.  M.  Ephrussi's  Barberine,  a  filly  by  Stracchino, 
was  the  first  favourite,  but  the  Due  de  Castrie’s  Fee  II.  and  Baron 
A.  Schickler's  Escarboucle  also  had  their  hackers.  The  favourite 
wTon  very  easily. 

The  Manchester  meeting  increases  in  popularity,  as  it  well  may 
considering  the  enormous  amount  of  added  money  given  to  be  run 
for.  Some  thirteen  thousand  pounds  is  divided  among  the  winners 
during  the  four  days  at  this  meeting,  besides  their  own  stakes. 
The  first  days  of  the  Manchester  and  Bath  meetings  unfortunately 
clashed  this  week  ;  but  there  is  so  much  racing  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  a  clear  day  between  April  and  October.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  Manchester  meeting  The  Bard  won  his  tenth,  and 
on  the  second  day  his  eleventh,  race,  bringing  the  amount  of  his 
winnings  up  to  6,403/.  Macmahon,  who  was  only  beaten  a  head, 
after  a  severe  race,  for  the  City  and  Suburban,  had  a  turn  of  luck 
in  the  Salford  Borough  Handicap,  of  1,000/.,  which  he  won  in  a 
canter  by  four  lengths  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  Energy  ap¬ 
peared,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  in  the  Welter  Handicap, 
which  was  won  by  Brighton ;  but  although  he  started  slowly  and 
was  giving  from  2  st.  5  lbs.  to  4  st.  5  lbs.  to  everything  in  the 
race,  he  was  running  very  strongly  at  the  finish,  and  was  only 
about  a  couple  of  lengths  behind  the  winner  ;  so  we  may  hope  to 
see  this  wonderful  horse  win  a  great  race  this  season.  The  same 
day,  at  Bath,  Chislehurst  followed  up  his  York  victory  by  win¬ 
ning  the  Queen’s  Plate.  Considering  that  the  Manchester  Cup  is 
usually  the  most  valuable  handicap  of  the  year,  the  quality  of  the 
field  that  ran  for  it  on  Thursday  last  was  hardly  what  might  have 
been  expected.  For  some  time  Borneo  had  been  a  very  strong 
favourite.  This  colt  had  started  first  favourite  for  the  Leicester 
Spring  Handicap,  and  disappointed  his  friends  by  failing  to  get 
even  a  place.  He  had  much  the  same  weight  on  his  back  in  the 
race  for  the  Manchester  Cup,  but  it  did  not  prevent  his  winning 
this  time. 

Between  the  wonderful  successes  of  The  Bard,  the  finely  con¬ 
tested  finish  for  the  Two  Thousand,  the  bold  front  shown  by 
Melton  in  the  Payne  Stakes,  and  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
Newmarket-trained  horse  Xaintrailles  in  France,  we  have  had  a 
lively  opening  of  the  racing  season,  and  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  Derby  of  exceptional  interest. 


PERSIA. 

A  REPORT  on  the  trade  of  Persia  by  Mr.  Dickson,  the  British 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Teheran,  issued  last  week  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper,  is  of  interest  just  now,  when  attention  is 
directed  to  the  Shah’s  dominions  as  an  element  in  the  Central 
Asian  question.  Unfortunately  the  information  which  he  has 
been  able  to  collect  is  less  accurate  and  trustworthy  than  might 
be  desired,  and  even  such  information  as  was  within  his  reach 
he  has  not  compiled  and  put  before  his  readers  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  judge  of  the  present  position  of 
the  country.  The  most  important  point  is,  of  course,  population. 
Mr.  Dickson  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  with  a  view 
to  satisfy  himself  whether  Persia  had  recovered  from  the  great 
famine  of  1871-2;  but  the  statements  of  native  informants 
appeared  to  him  so  doubtful  that  he  withholds  them,  and  he 
has  consequently  fallen  back  upon  Mr.  Schindler,  a  gentleman, 
he  states,  who  has  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia, 
and  who  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  resources 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Dickson  does  not  add  what 
means  his  informant  possessed  for  solving  the  question  he  had  set 
before  him.  It  is  too  often  hastily  assumed  that  a  mere 
estimate  of  population  is  of  little  value ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  questions  of  the  kind  know  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
Some  of  the  estimates,  for  example,  formed  in  this  country  in  the 
course  of  last  century  were  singularly  near  the  mark.  And  not 
only  is  this  true  of  estimates  of  population,  it  also  holds  to  a  large 
extent  even  of  estimates  of  revenue.  The  data,  for  example,  on 
which  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  in  imposing  the  Income-tax  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  for  the  time  and  the  condition  of  statistical 
research.  A  mere  estimate  of  population,  then,  may  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  All  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  estimate,  and  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  in  the 
collection  of  data  for  framing  it.  If  Mr.  Schindler,  for  example, 
has  access  to  the  tax  returns  in  Persia,  and  if  he  has  conscien¬ 
tiously  studied  those  returns  himself,  his  estimate  may  be  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has 
one  by  mere  guesswork — by  counting,  for  example,  the  num- 
er  of  houses  in  a  particular  town,  and  roughly  assuming 
that  each  house  contains  a  family,  or  a  certain  number  of 
families,  or  a  certain  number  of  individuals — the  guess  may 
ho  extremely  wide  of  the  mark.  But  as  Mr.  Dickson  forwards 
the  estimate,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  it  is  based 
upon  data  of  some  value,  and  therefore  we  proceed  to  show  what 
the  estimate  is.  According  to  Mr.  Schindler,  the  settled  popula¬ 


tion  consists  of  1,963,800  persons,  inhabiting  99  towns,  and 
3,780,000  persons  inhabiting  villages  and  rural  districts,  making  a 
total  of  5,743,800.  The  nomads  are  set  down  at  1,909,800,  and 
of  these  nomads  the  Turks  and  the  Kurds  and  Letts  form  by  far 
the  largest  part.  The  total  population,  then,  settled  and  nom.  d, 
according  to  this  estimate,  amounts  to  7,653,600.  In  other  wor  , 
the  settled  population  of  Persia  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  total 
population  of  Ireland ;  and  the  entire  population,  settled  and 
nomad,  considerably  exceeds  the  aggregate  population  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  falls  short  of  the  total  population  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  by  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
So,  again,  the  settled  population  is  about  equal  to  the  population 
of  Roumania,  whose  intervention  at  Plevna  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  saved  the  latter  from  a  great  disaster,  and  practically 
turned  the  scales  of  the  war  against  Turkey.  The  population  of 
Persia,  then,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  is  a  considerable  factor,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  very  great  weight  on  whichever  side  it 
might  be  cast  in  the  case  of  a  struggle  between  this  country  and 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Aud  the  weight  would  be  all  the  greater 
when  we  consider  the  distance  of  the  field  of  operations  from  the 
bases  of  both  the  Great  Powers  and  the  position  occupied  by 
Persia  with  regard  to  Central  Asia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dickson  has  not  collected  from 
the  consular  agents  at  the  principal  Persian  towns  a  resume  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  which  would  enable  the  reader  to  take  in 
at  a  glance  its  economic  condition.  He  contents  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  reference  to  the  separate  reports  of  those  agents. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of  settling  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  reports  themselves  deal  with 
different  periods ;  in  the  second,  they  are  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a  most  tantalizing  way — they  appear  in  differ¬ 
ent  volumes  and  at  different  times.  And,  lastly,  the  reports 
are  of  very  varying  value.  Some  content  themselves  with  a 
bare  statement  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  ;  others  give  full  tables,  stating  in  detail  the  separate  articles 
dealt  in ;  while  others,  again,  give  neither  tables  nor  aggregates. 
The  result  i3  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia  at  present. 
From  the  south  the  reports  seem  to  show  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  past  ten  years ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  now  regular  steam  communication  with  the  port  of 
Bushire,  and  that,  partly  owing  to  this  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Government  has  prevented  the  transit  trade  through 
the  Caucasus,  the  commercial  communication  that  formerly  used 
to  pass  through  that  route  has  been  diverted  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the 
trade  in  the  north  has  fallen  off,  partly  because  of  the  action  of 
the  Russian  Government,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of 
Turkey  through  the  disasters  of  the  late  war  with  Russia,  and 
partly  because,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  diversion  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Yet,  in 
certain  parts,  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  dominions,  particularly 
owing  to  the  growth  of  the  oil  trade  at  Baku,  has  developed  a 
considerable  trade  between  the  Russian  dominions  and  the 
north  of  Persia.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  slight  improvement  in  the  trade  of  Persia  during 
the  past  ten  years.  No  railway  has  yet  been  built,  and 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  roads.  Even  river  navigation  is 
neglected,  while  the  Government  pursues  a  policy  that  is  de¬ 
structive  of  all  enterprise.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  production.  It  is  possible  that  the  great  famine 
of  1871-2  swept  away  the  superabundant  population  and  left 
greater  breathing  space  for  the  remainder ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  steam  communication  with  the  South  aud  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  oil  trade  immediately  to  the  North  have  stimu¬ 
lated  enterprise  somewhat ;  but  the  main  cause  of  what  increase 
there  is  in  the  exports  of  Persia  from  the  South  would  seem  to  be 
the  growth  of  a  considerable  opium  trade.  The  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  for  export  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  assumed  considerable  proportions.  It  would  appear, 
too,  that  the  Persian  drug  is  exceedingly  good,  and  there  are  even 
speculations  that  it  may  compete  seriously,  by-and-bye,  with  Indian 
opium.  As  yet,  however,  the  trade  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  Indian  trade,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  become  of  real  magnitude 
until  the  country  is  opened  up  by  roads  and  railways,  and 
European  enterprise  is  admitted.  If  internal  communication  were 
improved,  and  foreign  enterprise  encouraged,  it  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  trade  would  become  a  very  considerable  one,  judging 
from  the  development  it  has  attained  under  all  the  disadvantages 
weighing  upon  it  at  present.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
lesson  taught  the  peasants  in  1871-2,  they  prefer,  where  the 
poppy  flourishes,  to  produce  opium  rather  than  wheat,  and  the 
Consular  agents  state  that  the  peasants  who  grow  opium  are  very 
independent,  and  are  rapidly  making  money.  Apprehensions  are 
expressed  at  the  same  time  that  in  a  year  of  scarcity  this 
may  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  famine.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that, 
if  the  poppy  is  really  a  more  profitable  crop  than  wheat,  and 
if  the  farmers  are  laying  by  monej7,  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  country  will  enable  them  to  import  food  in  bad  years ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  their  native  good  sense  may  prove  not 
to  be  at  fault.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus  production  in  Persia  at  present.  In  the 
three  southern  ports  of  Bushire,  Lingab,  and  Bahrain  the  value  of 
the  exports  in  1882  considerably  exceeded  a  million  sterling,  and 
though,  as  we  have  said,  trade  has  progressed  more  rapidly  in  the 
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south  than  elsewhere,  and  has  rather  fallen  off  in  the  north,  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed,  nevertheless,  that  the  trade  of  these  three 
southern  ports  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  whole  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  goes  before  that,  though  Persia  is  an 
exceedingly  poor  country  and  very  thinly  populated,  it  is  still 
capable  of  putting  a  considerable  army  in  the  held.  A  population 
of  7  £  millions  of  souls  could  furnish  a  fighting  force  of  at  least 
400,000  men.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  for  so  poor  a  country  to 
maintain  so  large  a  force  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  therefore, 
the  State  that  would  attempt  to  raise  a  great  army  of  the  kind 
would  have  also  to  find  the  money.  But  it  is  evident  that  even 
out  of  its  own  resources  Persia  could  maintain  in  the  field  a  con¬ 
siderable  army,  and  were  that  army  disciplined  after  Euro¬ 
pean  models  and  led  by  European  officers,  it  would  doubtless 
prove  an  effective  ally  in  any  struggle  in  Central  Asia.  As  to  the 
revenue,  Mr.  Dickson  gives  us  no  information,  and  it  is  clear  that 
it  cannot  be  very  large  from  the  smallness  of  the  exports  from  the 
southern  ports.  The  exports,  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  are 
the  surplus  production  of  a  country  exchanged  by  the  inhabitants 
with  foreign  countries  for  products  of  the  latter  they  desire 
to  obtain.  In  case  of  necessity  the  whole  wealth  which  is  now 
exported  might  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  ;  it  would  not,  that 
is,  trench  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  population,  and  it  might 
be  spent  at  home  in  case  of  emergency.  This  would  allow  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  for  warlike  purposes  were  there  an  efficient  organization 
to  collect  the  taxes  and  to  maintain  the  army  in  the  field.  But 
there  is  no  such  organization  and  no  such  means  of  using  the 
wealth  either  for  offence  or  defence ;  and  in  ordinary  times  the 
amount  of  taxation  that  the  existing  Government  is  capable  of 
collecting  must  be  small.  It  is  extremely  wasteful,  too,  the 
amount  taken  from  the  peasants  being  incomparably  larger  than 
the  sums  which  find  their  way  ultimately  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

e  can  well  believe,  then,  that  the  army  is  ill  provided  with 
everything  necessary  for  making  it  efficient,  and  it  would  be  only 
when  the  military  resources  of  Persia  were  used  bv  a  civilized 
European  State  that  the  country  could  strike  an  effective  blow  in 
any  quarrel  in  which  it  might  be  engaged. 


THE  BECKETT-DENISON  COLLECTION. 

COLLECTORS  of  works  of  art  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
had  several  exceptional  opportunities  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  Demidoff  and  Hamilton  sales  were  each  notable 
events  in  the  century,  from  a  collector’s  point  of  view ;  and  now 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  sale  of  great  interest.  At  the  Hamilton 
sale  a  large  number  of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
Beckett-Denison,  and  these  works  of  art,  together  with  many 
others  of  great  value,  collected  by  Mr.  Beckett-Denison  at  different 
times,  are  now  to  be  offered  for  sale,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  for  public  exhibition.  Such  a  sale  and  such  an  exhibition 
would  under  any  circumstances  excite  great  interest,  but  coming 
so  soon  after  the  Hamilton  sale  they  are  of  double  importance. 
Those  who  attended  that  sale  will  be  delighted  at  having  another 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  their  old  friends  ;  those”  who  did 
not  attend  it  will  be  even  more  pleased  at  getting  this  chance  of 
seeing  some  of  its  choicest  treasures.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
that  came  from  Hamilton  Palace  there  are  many  from  other 
sources  of  very  great  beauty  and  rarity  in  the  Beckett-Denison 
collection.  Some  of  the  Chelsea  and  Dresden  groups,  purchased 
at  various  sales,  are  almost  unsurpassed,  and  even  without  the 
very  large  contribution  from  Hamilton  Palace  the  sale  would  be 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  a  commercial  sense  this  sale  will  afford  both  instruction  and 
amusement,  as  the  prices  about  to  be  obtained  will  be  carefully 
compared  with  those  returned  at  the  Hamilton  sale.  If  a  History  of 
Catalogues  should  ever  be  written,  it  should  include  the  facts  that, 
when  the  illustrated  and  priced  catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  sale  was 
published,  it  was  said  it  would  probably  greatly  increase  in  value  ; 
that  a  year  afterwards  copies  were  advertised  in  second-hand 
book  lists  for  a  few  shillings,  but  that  before  the  Beckett-Denison 
sale  it  went  up  to  a  premium.  At  a  trial  last  week  a  witness 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  “  he  had  bought  pictures  to  the 
extent  of  7,000/.  of  the  plaintiff,  who  always  told  him  that  the 
pictures  he  had  for  sale  were  like  port  wine — increased  in  value 
every  hour.  But  the  recent  sale  had  not  by  any  means  proved 
that  to  be  so.”  It  is,  however,  always  urged  by  good  judges 
that  works  of  art  increase  in  value  if  they  are  good,  but  decrease 
if  they  are  indifferent.  Now,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  objects  in  the  Beckett-Denison  collection  are  good ; 
indeed,  as  to  some  of  them  the  only  question  may  be  whether 
there  are  any  better.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  of  course  the 
bad  times  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  twenty-two  days’  sale  that  is  to  begin  this  day  week, 
and  is  to  continue  at  intervals  until  the  15th  of  July,  will 
afford  an  immense  amount  of  interest,  instruction,  and  pleasure 
to  a  very  large  number  of  admirers  of  works  of  art. 


THE  THEATRES. 

FROM  one  point  of  view  Mr.  Toole  has  done  well  in  producing 
The  Shuttlecock,  one  of  several  plays  left  unfinished  by  the 
late  Mr.  II.  J.  Byron.  Weak  in  action  and  characterization,  still 
weaker  in  dialogue — which  was  one  of  Mr.  Byron's  excellences, 


and  might  have  been  expected  to  shine  in  a  piece  suggested 
by  The  Lady  of  Lyons— the  piece  supplies  Mr.  Toole”  with 
rich  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  humours  and  eccen¬ 
tricities.  In  the  second  and  third  acts  he  triumphs  in  spite  of 
the  transparent  defects  of  the  play.  In  truth,  there  is  little 
in  The  Shuttlecock  that  is  at  all  suggestive  of  Mr.  Byron’s  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  it  is  no  flattery  of  Mr.  J.  Ashby  Sterry,  whose 
name  appears  a3  co-author  with  Mr.  Byron,  to  observe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  declare  the  limits  of  partnership.  The  whole 
might  well  be  Mr.  Sterry 's,  or  the  work  of  another  playwright ;  it 
is  so  unlike  Mr.  Byron's  best  writings.  This,  however,  is  a  slight 
matter  when  Mr.  Toole  is  fitted  with  a  part;  and  fitted  he  is,  in 
some  respects  very  admirably,  in  the  part  of  Job  Pill,  alias  Captain 
Dobbs. 

In  the  first  act  Mr.  Toole  gives  what  is  essentially  a  repetition 
of  an  old  part,  in  which,  as  the  amorous  waiter  at  a  wedding- 
breakfast,  he  was  vastly  entertaining.  We  have  distinct  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  mock-heroic  style  of  his  recognition  of  the  bride, 
the  diverting  errors  that  ensued,  and  the  hoarse  and  tragic 
lamentations  of  his  slighted  love.  The  first  act  of  The  Shuttlecock 
is  pure  farce,  and  is  played  in  Mr.  Toole's  broadest  fashion.  It  is 
while  acting  as  valet  to'  Captain  Collops  that  Job  Pill  meets  his 
lost  love,  the  charming  Araminta  Perkins,  who  with  her  romantic 
mother,  Mrs.  Bottlejack,  and  her  stepfather,  is  lunching  with  the 
Captain.  The  unhappy  valet  is  waiting  on  the  party,  serving 
oysters  by  hand  in  white  kid  gloves,  very  long  in  the  fingers, 
when  ^  he  suddenly  glances  at  Araminta,  and  exclaims,  “  It’s 
her  !  The  nervous  thrill,  the  agony,  and  the  surprise,  thrown 
into  the  voice  ;  the  limp  indetermination  of  the  waiter  and 
his  subsequent  utter  wreck ;  the  half-fascination,  half-terror  of 
his  wan  and  stricken  face  as  he  shuffles  to  the  door,  are  given 
with  inimitable  art.  So  natural,  yet  so  ludicrous,  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  inevitable  laughter  is  restrained  for  a  moment  by 
commiseration.  In  the  next  two  acts  Mr.  Toole  appears  in 
tresh  guise,  and  is  even  more  droll  as  Captain  Dobbs,  dancing 
the  lancers  with  Araminta,  or  accompanying  the  lady  on  a  boat¬ 
ing  excursion  on  the  Thames.  The  transition  from  the  lank¬ 
haired,  awkward  valet  to  the  gallant  and  jaunty  lover  is  effected 
with  wonderful  finish  and  dexterity.  It  is  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prising  that  no  one  recognizes  the  humble  valet.  The  make¬ 
up  is  marvellous.  It  is  the  change  of  dress  that  is  the  cause, 
but  it  is  the  man  himself  who  is  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
victory  over  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  superficial  in  the 
disguise  ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  successful  impersonation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  by  the  valet.  Job  Pill  is  deposed,  and  Captain  Dobbs  reigns 
in  his  stead.  The  humours  of  the  love-making  are  excellent,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  Captain  in  the  ball-room  is  exceedingly  amus¬ 
ing  in  its  vain  assumption  of  the  military.  His  amorous  looks 
and  .  conceited  smile  when  courting  the  fair  Araminta  are 
irresistible.  The  final  phase  of  the  escapade  embraces  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  the  recognition  of  Dobbs  by  his  mother,  the  landlady 
of  a  Thames  hotel ;  in  this  scene  Mr.  Toole  is  full  of  refreshing 
drollery,  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  the  rich  humour  of  exquisite 
fooling.  The  comedian  receives  excellent  support  from  Miss 
Emily  Thorne  as  the  romantic  Mrs.  Bottlejack,  and  from  Miss 
Marie  Linden,  who  gives  a  capital  rendering  of  the  impulsive  and 
gushing  Araminta  Perkins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  any  space 
to  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  piece,  which  is  of  the 
thinnest  description,  and  a  tissue  of  the  most  venerable  jokes  and 
the  most  ignoble  puns. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  criticize  the  performance  of  a  play  after 
seeing  only  the  first  night's  representation  ;  and  we  defer  notice  of 
the  elaborate  reproduction  of  Olivia  at  the  Lyceum,  allowing  our¬ 
selves  only  now  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s 
acting  as  the  heroine  has  lost  nothing  in  charm,  while  it  has 
gained  in  force  in  the  scene  of  the  second  act  with  Squire 
Thornhill. 


“TO  ‘FRIENDLIES’  ABOUT  TO  FURNISH.” 

[The  troops  nre  much  pleased  at  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  withdraw 
from  Merawi,  which  has.  however,  excited  the  greatest  alarm  among  the 
natives  who  have  been  friendly  to  us,  and  who  now  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  attacked  by  the  tribes  favourable  to  the  Mahdi.  All  the  British 
Government  stores  have  already  been  sent  down  in  boats,  but  many  useful 
articles  have  been  presented  to  the  friendly  natives. —  Daily  Paper.] 

SWEET  sound  the  bugle  notes  that  tell 
Of  England,  home,  and  beauty, 

To  ears  of  soldiers  who  have  well 
Performed  the  soldier’s  duty  ; 

Though  wondering,  now  that  it  is  done, 

Why  in  the  world  it  was  begun. 

One  little  cloud,  however,  throws 
Its  shade  o’er  our  departing, 

Reflected  from  the  looks  of  those 
.Spectators  of  our  starting, 

The  gloom  upon  whose  brows  denotes 
The  danger  of  their  threatened  throats. 

Yet,  mourning  friendlies,  you  may  find 
Of  comfort  just  a  particle 
In  this,  that  we  shall  leave  behind 
Full  many  a  useful  article 
To  stock  your  simple  desert  homes — 

Until  the  dreaded  Mahdi  comes. 
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Nay,  weeping  still  ?  Come  dry  the  tear, 
My  little  Arab  mannikin, 

And  carry  to  your  mother,  dear. 

This  serviceable  pannikin  ; 

And  give  her,  too,  this  railway  lamp, 
Such  as  we  soldiers  use  in  camp. 

You  also  would  I  faiu  console, 

O  too  desponding  fellah, 

With  this  well-seasoned  wooden  bowl 
And  Japanese  umbrella ; 

And  bid  you  these  blue-goggles  take — 

I  wish  them  rosy  for  your  sake. 

That  handsome  youth  who  seems  not  yet 
Inclined  in  life  to  settle 
May  most  appropriately  get 
This  handy  bachelor-kettle. 

He  may  not  live,  I'm  half  afraid, 

To  meet  his  destined  Arab  maid. 

This  pocket-comb  and  sandwich-box 
For  treasures  may  with  some  pass, 

As  also  may  these  carriage-clocks, 

The  rug-strap,  and  the  compass. 

And  I  will  add  to  them,  I  think. 

This  little  phial  of  marking-ink. 

Yon  girl’s  acceptance  I  would  ask 
(How  grandly  health  has  built  her  !) 
Of  this  stout  wicker  pocket-flask 
And  patent  carbon-filter. 

You,  sir,  will  not  reject,  I  hope, 

This  packet  of  carbolic  soap. 

With  this  ingenious  coffee-pot 
My  gifts  are  almost  told  all, 

But  I  had  best  complete  the  lot 

With  this — a  “  traveller’s  hold-all  ” ; 
Since  to  escape  the  Mahdi  you 
May  have  some  travelling  to  do. . 

And  now  farewell !  and  when  bereft 
Of  our  oft- vowed  protection, 

Let  the  appliances  we’ve  left 
Suggest  this  fair  reflection — 

That  certain  things  you  have  secured, 
Whose  value  is,  if  small,  assured. 

For,  though  by  you  our  name  accurst 
Ne’er  save  with  scorn  be  spoken, 

The  word  of  England,  flawless  erst, 

That  we  have  pledged  and  broken, 

Is,  after  all,  you  must  perceive, 

The  only  worthless  thing  we  leave. 


REVIEWS. 


AN  INGLORIOUS  COLUMBUS.* 

THE  vendetta  of  Corsica  and  the  blood-feud  of  Scandinavia 
have  seemed  striking  enough  to  playwrights  and  romancers 
to  supply  them  with  many  a  plot.  But  it  is  really  not  less  remark¬ 
able  that  an  ink-feud  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century 
in  Europe  and  America,  which,  while  confined  to  a  very  small 
circle  of  the  interested,  has  been  handed  down,  if  not  from  father 
to  son,  at  least  from  professor  to  pupil  and  from  friend  to  friend, 
with  undiminished  vigour.  The  rallying  word  of  one  party  in 
this  strife  is  Fusang,  the  question  being,  “  Did  a  Buddhist  priest, 
named  Hwei  Sang,  go  in  the  fifth  century  from  China  to  Mexico, 
and  is  his  account  of  the  country  explored  correct  P  ”  The  history 
of  this  particular  strife  forms  a  real  curiosity  of  literature.  About 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  M.  de  Guignes,  an  accomplished 
Sinologist  and  sagacious  scholar,  gave  the  first  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  account  of  F usang,  or  a  vast  country  in  the 
East,  in  the  Chinese  records.  This  he  published  in  some  form 
now  unknown,  and  subsequently  in  his  Literary  Memoirs,  &c. 
(Paris,  1761).  The  paper  was  entitled  “Investigation  of  the 
Navigations  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Coast  of  America,  and  as  to 
some  Tribes  situated  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Asia.”  The 
Chinese  account  may  be  very  briefly  given  by  saying  that  in 
499  a.d.  a  Buddhist  priest  named  Hwei  Shan  came  to  China 
declaring  he  had  been  for  forty  years  in  a  land  which  was 
twenty  thousand  li,  or  Chinese  miles,  to  the  east  of  the  great  Han 
country,  or  Kamtchatka,  and  also  east  of  China.  Its  chief  cha¬ 
racteristic  production  is  the  fusang-tree,  hence  the  name  of  the 
country.  From  the  detailed  description  given  of  this,  the  believers 
in  Hwei  Shan  hold  it  to  be  the  agave,  or  maguey,  or  possibly 
two  varieties  of  the  American  cactus  confused  in  one.  The  gene¬ 
ral  account  of  the  government,  manners,  and  customs  of  Fusang 
as  given  in  the  record  are  simple  and  straightforward,  and  have  a 
decided  local  colour  as  of  a  mixture  of  ancient  Mexican  and 
American  Indian  culture.  In  due  time  M.  J.  Klaproth,  a  great 
but  unprincipled  Prussian  scholar,  published  an  article  in  the  New 

*  An  Inglorious  Columbus;  or,  Evidence  that  llwid  Shan  and  a  party  of 
Buddhist  Monks  from  Afghanistan  discovered  America  in  the  Fifth  Century 
a.d.  By  Edward  P.  Viuing.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 


Annals  of  Voyages  (1830),  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
Fusang  simply  meant  Japan.  This  work  was  one  of  “assertion 
and  presumption.”  His  strongest  argument  against  the  existence 
of  Fusang  in  America  was  that  the  vine  is  not  indigenous  iu  the 
latter  country,  whereas  it  has  always  been  found  there  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  answered  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Paravey  in  two  pamphlets  (1844-46).  Then  Professor  Karl 
Friedrich  Neumann,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  put  forth 
a  pamphlet  also  on  the  De  Guignes  side.  This  was  an  able 
paper  containing  many  new  arguments.  It  was  translated  by  his- 
pupil.  Charles  G.  Leland,  Neumann  revising  and  adding  to  the 
American's  version.  This  was  published  by  Mr.  Leland  in  1850  in 
the  Knickerbocker  magazine,  while  in  1875  the  same  writer  gave 
to  the  public  in  London  what  was  in  fact  the  first  book  on  the 
subject,  entitled  Fusang ;  or,  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese 
Buddhist  Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.  In  1862  M.  Jose  Perez,  and 
in  1865  Gustave  d’Eichthal,  published,  the  one  a  memoir,  the  other 
a  study  on  the  probable  early  relations  of  America  and  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  iu  his  Geographical 
Annual  combatted  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  had  any  early 
knowledge  of  America,  a  propos  of  which  M.  F.  de  Hellwald 
compared  this  obstinately  ever-recurring  controversy  of  Fusang 
to  the  periodical  apparition  of  the  sea-serpent.  It  was  in  his 
opinion  regularly  refuted  only  to  regularly  reappear.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  in  the  following  year  (1866)  the  Abbe  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Fusang,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Godron  and  the  Americans  Jones  and  Brown  (the 
Oriental  scholar  Robinson  was  not  in  the  fray),  with  the  German 
Bretschneider,  of  whom  Mr.  Leland  writes  that  “  he  asserts  that 
there  was  no  such  place  as  Fusang,  and  that  it  is  in  Siberia. 
There  was  no  fusang-tree  either,  but  it  was  a  kou-sang ;  and  that 
it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  writers  who  discredit  the  very 
existence  of  Fusang  have  all  a  theory  as  to  where  it  really  was.” 
Then  came  others,  until  in  1876  the  Marquis  d’Hervey  de  St.  Denys, 
the  successor  of  Stanislas  Julien  in  the  chair  of  Chinese,  published 
a  memoir  on  Fusang,  which,  with  much  new  and  very  valuable 
information,  was  republished  in  his  translation  of  Ma-twan-lin 
(entitled  Ethnography  of  Foreign  Nations ).  Then  Mr.  Bancroft, 
in  his  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  gave  Klaproth’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  story  of  Fusang,  and  commented  briefly  on  it.  After 
him  came  in  1880  the  American,  Professor  S.  Wells  Williams, 
who,  in  a  paper  subsequently  published  as  a  pamphlet,  attacked 
with  all  his  soul  the  theory  of  Fusang  being  in  America.  He 
made  a  point  against  Mr.  Leland  by  declaring  that  the  latter  had 
adduced  no  new  facts,  because  Mr.  Bancroft  had  already  collected 
the  leading  data  on  this  subject.  As  Mr.  Leland  had  anticipated 
Mr.  Bancroft  by  publishing  most  of  his  observations  on  Fusang 
in  1850,  this  was  broadly  inaccurate.  He  also  accused  Mr. 
Leland  of  confounding  Kamtchatka  with  Loo-choo,  while  it  is 
shown  in  the  work  before  us  (p.  248)  that  it  was  Mr.  Williams 
himself,  and  not  Mr.  Leland,  who  was  in  error,  being  led  astray 
by  a  similarity  of  sound.  Mr.  Williams  intimated  that  this  was 
inexcusable  in  Mr.  Leland,  because  the  latter  had  had  access  to  the 
original  text  of  the  Tang-shoo,  which  he  Williams  had  not.  To 
which  the  other  American  replied  that,  if  he  had  been  accused  of 
not  knowing  the  Shoo-Jli,  he  could  have  borne  it,  but  that  to  be 
held  guilty  of  inaccuracy  as  to  his  Tang-shoo  was  most  intolerable. 

Non  nobis  tantas  componere  lites — we  do  not  profess  to  decide 
who  is  in  the  right  among  these  combatants.  Perhaps  no  strife 
mentioned  in  history  was  ever  sustained  with  such  ability  by 
so  many  scholars  for  such  a  length  of  time,  while  exciting  so 
very  little  interest  in  the  literary  world.  It  may  almost  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  more  readers  of  the  Fusang  litera¬ 
ture  than  there  are  writers  in  it.  So  it  has  gone  on,  like  a 
smouldering  fire,  creeping  through  the  roots  of  a  forest  until  it 
has  blazed  out  in  An  Inglorious  Columbus,  by  E.  P.  Vining,  of 
Chicago,  a  work  as  curious  in  many  respects  as  the  controversy' 
to  which  it  belongs.  This  is  a  book  of  more  than  700  pages 
of  400  words  each,  exclusive  of  the  index,  giving  such  a  full 
and  thorough  account  of  Fusang  and  its  historians,  that  as 
Lachmann  declared  that  his  edition  of  the  great  German  epic  was 
“  the  Nibelungen-Lied  as  it  was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,”  so  this  is 
probably  the  Fusang  story  in  all  its  true  inwardness  and  outward¬ 
ness.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  to  write  it  Mr.  Vining  de¬ 
voted  years  to  the  study  of  Chinese  and  old  Mexican,  or  Aztec, 
that  he  gives,  in  addition  to  the  seven  translations  of  the  original, 
the  text  itself  and  a  translation  of  his  own,  corrected  by  native 
Chinese  scholars,  it  must  be  indeed  admitted  that  he  has  executed 
his  work  en  grand.  With  this  he  republishes  accurately  all  that  has 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject  by  everybody,  except  the  book  of 
Mr.  Leland,  the  size  of  which  naturally  prevents  entire  citation,  but 
of  which  he  gives  a  fair  idea.  It  is  very  much  in  the  author’s 
favour  that  his  English  is  concise  and  clear,  and  that  he  is  in  all 
his  assertions  moderate  while  sagacious.  Great  discredit  has 
hitherto  attached  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  of  Hwei  Shan 
called  “  The  Kingdom  of  Women,”  in  which  he  describes  a  sin¬ 
gular  race  of  wild  people.  This  race  is  shown  by  Mr.  A  ining 
with  much  ingenuity  to  have  probably  been  monkeys.  No  one 
before  him  had  observed  that  in  the  original  text  it  is  said  that 
when  they  see  a  human  being  these  creatures  are  afraid  and  flee. 
Nor,  as  he  observes,  is  it  a  total  discredit  to  the  Buddhist 
that  he  said  he  saw  horses  in  i' usang.  Both  reindeer  and 
lamas  are  used  in  America  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  these  he 
may  have  called  their  horses.  With  gipsies  in  England  who 
still  call  dogs  jackals,  and  an  elephant  “  the  great-nosed  horse,” 
one  may  well  admit  the  common  practice  of  calling  animals  by 
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the  names  which  most  nearly  describe  them.  Again,  Mr.  Vining 
shows  with  great  ingenuity  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  Hwei  Shan  spoke  Chinese  very  imperfectly  indeed,  the 
account  taken  down  by  the  Emperor’s  command  was  probably 
full  of  errors.  Such  a  narrative  would  set  forth  what  the 
monk  might  have  seen  from  Alaska  to  Peru,  in  widely  different 
countries,  as  all  characteristic  of  one.  Not  less  interesting  and 
plausible  are  Mr.  Vining’s  explanations  of  the  identity  of  the  words 
of  the  language  of  Fusang  given  in  the  original  with  those  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning  in  Mexican.  And  he  says  very  truthfully 
that  those  who  attempt  to  discredit  Hwei  Shan’s  narratives,  as 
Klaproth  and  Bretschneider  have  done  because  he  describes  a  few 
marvellous  things,  might  on  the  same  grounds  deny  that  Herodotus, 
Marco  Polo,  or  Sir  John  Mandeville  had  ever  seen  the  lands  of 
which  they  wrote.  In  saying  this  we  neither  vindicate  the  truth 
of  the  Fusang  narrative  nor  uphold  the  theory  that  the  Chinese 
first  discovered  America,  though  it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
miracle  if  they  had  not,  when  we  consider  that  authentic  re¬ 
cords  show  that  during  the  past  century  a  Japanese  or  Chinese 
vessel  has  been  cast  by  storms  on  an  average  once  in  every 
three  years  and  six  months  on  the  Western  American  coast.  What 
we  say  is  what  the  most  impartial  must  admit,  that  Mr.  Vining 
has  displayed  very  great  subtlety  in  answering  objections,  that  he 
has  collected  an  immense  amount  of  fresh  information  on  a  very 
abstruse  subject,  and  that  out  of  this  he  has  made  a  work  which,  in 
spite  of  its  size,  will  be  found  very  interesting  in  every  page  by 
the  most  general  reader.  And  as  one  story  is  good  until  another 
is  told,  it  may  be  honestly  granted  that  for  the  present,  as  he  tells 
the  tale,  Fusang  has  fairly  the  best  of  it.  Anon  we  shall  “  hear 
what  the  next  man  has  to  say,”  for  of  course  the  feud  of  this 
Chinese  fairy-land  will  go  on  “  through  the  ages.”  As  there  are 
writers  who  still  speak  of  the  stories  of  the  Norsemen  in  America 
as  “  mere  Marchen,”  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
century  or  more  hence  Sinologists  will  still  be  warring  whether 
Hwei  Shan  was,  to  use  the  refined  language  of  the  amiable  Bret¬ 
schneider,  “  a  lying  Buddhist  monk,”  or  whether  he  ever  lived  to 
lie  at  all.  ’Tis  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  and  is  very  far 
from  being  ausgespielt. 


SIX  NOVELS.* 

WE  appreciate  the  good  taste  of  the  translator  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Malepeire  in  wishing  to  convey  to  English  readers 
unacquainted  with  French  some  idea  of  Mme.  Charles  Keybaud’s 
exquisite  little  story.  The  accomplished  author  of  Mise  Brun, 
whose  death  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany 
passed  almost  unnoticed,  is  less  known  in  this  country  than  she 
ought  to  be.  Unfortunately  the  work  of  translating  Mme. 
Keybaud’s  fine  and  delicate  style  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the 
present  translation  cannot  be  said  to  do  the  original  any  sort  of 
justice.  It  is  simply  a  crude  and  bald  exchange  of  English  words 
for  trench,  and  those  not  always  the  most  appropriate.  In  her 
desire  to  be  literal  the  translator  has  forgotten  what  is  due  to  her 
own  language.  A  lady’s-maid  would  scarcely  say,  “  I  will  run 
and  give  notice  to  Mme.  la  Baronne.”  “  Is  it  that  Francois  has 
gone  into  the  mountain  ?  ”  is  hardly  idiomatic  English.  “  I  made 
all  these  remarks  but  vaguely  ”  does  not  mean  “  I  noticed  all 
these  things  but  indistinctly  ”  ;  while  “  the  Abbe  Lambert  pene¬ 
trated  the  interest  which  M.  de  Champaubert  felt  in  these  investi¬ 
gations  ’  is  mere  nonsense.  Yet  neither  “  Je  fis  vaguement  toutes 
ces  remarques  ”  nor  “  l'abbe  Lambert  pemStrait  l’interet  que  M.  de 
Champaubert  apportait  dans  ces  investigations  ”  presents,  we 
should  have  thought,  any  extraordinary  difficulty. 

Through  Troubled  Waters  is  a  tale  told  in  the  fearless  old  fashion 
of  “  thorough,’  with  perhaps  an  added  touch  of  modern  freedom 
from  reserve.  M.  Zola  is  mentioned  in  it,  not  with  approval. 
But  perhaps  Through  Troubled  Waters  would  not  have  been  quite 
what  it  is  if  M.  Zola  had  never  composed  and  published  his 
esteemed  works.  Not  that  we  would  suggest  a  comparison,  much 
less  a  resemblance.  There  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  make  anybody 
the  worse  for  reading  it.  The  problems  of  life  are  treated  in 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  an  unflinching  manner.  The  story, 
however,  is  not  itself  an  unhealthy  one,  and  it  i3  written  with  real 
power.  The  effects  are  produced  by  natural  capacity,  not  by  any 
affectation  or  trick.  The  author  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  to  whom  the  dedication  is  addressed,  and  whose  'Tragic 
Comedians  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  incidental  eulogy.  VVe 
wfill  not  flatter  her  by  saying  that  she  possesses  the  rarer  qualities 
of  Mr.  Meredith’s  unique  genius.  But  she  doe3  not,  like  so  many 
over-zealous  disciples,  copy  the  faults  and  obscurities  of  her  model. 
It  is  difficult  to  characterize  in  a  phrase,  or  even  in  a  criticism,  a 
book  which  we  can  sincerely  recommend  to  our  readers.  The 
author  has  put  upon  her  title-page  a  patriotic  motto  from 
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Clarence  Mangan.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  intended 
to  draw  a  favourable  picture  of  the  lower  or  middle  classes  in 
Ireland.  It  seems  to  us  that  she  paints  with  terrible  fidelity  the 
condition  of  a  people  who  can  be  reached  by  appeals  to  cupidity 
or  superstition,  but  never  by  the  still  small  voice  of  reason.  Her 
Connaught  peasant  is  a  savage.  Her  Connaught  squireen  is  an 
illiterate  fool.  For  her  parish  priest  let  this  description  suffice : — 
“  Father  Nolan’s  sermons  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  coarse 
lucidity  with  which  he  discussed  vice— and  this  good  man  had 
never  read  a  page  of  Zola  in  his  life,  would  threaten  any  one  who 
did  with  the  horrors  of  hell  in  the  life  to  come.  He  certainly  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination  when  he  undertook  to  handle  that 
delicate  topic — for  the  absence  of  choiceness  in  the  expressions 
and  phrases  with  which  he  illustrated  any  subject ;  for  his  whole¬ 
sale  denunciations  and  menaces,  and,  above  all,  for  his  illiterate¬ 
ness  and  bad  delivery.  ’  It  is  true  that  there  is  another  priest, 
the  curate  whose  portrait  is  among  the  gems  of  the  book.  The 
poor  man,  always  out  at  elbows,  who  yet  contrives  to  amass  a 
choice  library,  the  friend  of  his  parishioners,  the  genial  if  rough 
companion,  the  cultivated  though  homely  scholar,  is  sketched 
with  sympathy  and  skill.  The  refined  and  gentle  heroine,  un¬ 
spoilt  by  her  vulgar  relations  and  ugly  surroundings,  is  attractive 
enough  in  her  way.  Her  lover,  Huntley  St.  Ledger,  whose  im¬ 
petuosity  and  imprudence  disturb  his  prospects  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  plot,  is  a  real  study  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  fellow 
whom  it  is  difficult  not  to  like.  His  parentage,  which  does  not 
much  assist  the  working  out  of  the  romance,  brings  us  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  feeblest  types  of  the  melodramatic  Marquis  whom 
it  has  been  our  ill-fortune  to  meet.  Lord  Donnington  had.  we 
are  told,  gone  through  “  much  marquisial  dissipation,”  whatever 
that  peculiar  form  of  irregularity  may  be.  “  He  was  slightly 
bald,  too,  spare  of  figure,  white  of  hand,  and  brilliant  of  teeth” 
like  Mr.  Carker  in  Dombey  and  Son — in  short,  as  perfect  a  cad 
and  bore  as  one  need  wish  to  meet.  The  author  of  Through 
Troubled  Waters  should  avoid  marquises  as  she  would  the  Devil. 
They  debase  her  style,  deprive  her  of  her  sense  of  humour,  which 
is  naturally  strong,  and  altogether  demoralize  her.  We  would 
also  recommend  her,  next  time  she  writes  a  novel,  to  abstain  from 
prefixing  to  it  an  unnecessary,  improbable,  and  intensely  horrible 
introduction.  If  Mrs.  St.  Ledger  had  committed  the  barefaced 
crimes  there  attributed  to  her,  she  would  have  been  convicted 
and  hanged  even  in  Ireland.  The  introduction  once  passed,  the 
narrative  goes  well,  and  Through  Troubled  Waters  is  not  a  book 
likely  to  be  put  aside  before  it  is  finished.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  author  is  aware  of  the  character  which  she  has 
given  to  the  people  of  Connaught,  the  purest  of  Irish,  as  she  tells 
us.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  intention,  the  fact  remains,  and 
Through  Troubled  Waters  will  strengthen  the  brutal  Saxon’s  con¬ 
viction  that  a  nation  which  will  submit  to  dull,  stupid  tyranny, 
from  priest  or  Parnellite,  is  unfit  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  even  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freedom. 

In  War-time,  if  we  may  adapt  an  aphorism  from  Democracy, 
is  written  by  an  American  of  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  American 
publishers.  It  is  an  exceedingly  clever  book  which  only  just  stops 
short  ot  the  highest  standard.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  is  no  novice  in 
the  art  of  story-telling.  He  has  certainly  acquired  the  rare  and 
difficult  knack  of  writing  a  novel  without  himself  appearing  or 
obtruding  his  opinions  upon  the  reader.  “  Enter -the  author, 

painted  full  of  tongues,”  might  be  inserted  by  way  of  stage  direc¬ 
tion  in  many  parts  of  many  modern  works  of  fiction.  More 
especially,  perhaps,  would  it  be  in  place  among  the  productions  of 
the  American  school.  In  War-time,  however,  is  not  a  psycho¬ 
logical  romance.  Its  pages  are  not  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
epigrams,  nor  does  it  abound  in  that  infinitesimaLtalk  which  it 
would  be  a  fulsome  compliment  to  call  small.  I)r.  Mitchell  is  not 
too  exquisite  to  have  a  plot,  and  his  plot,  if  not  exactly  and  in  all 
respects  new,  is  a  fairly  successful  one.  The  war,  which  is  the 
great  civil  struggle  between  North  and  South,  remains  more  or 
less  in  the  background.  There  is  one  good  fighting-piece  written 
by  a  young  soldier  from  Appomattox  when  the  toils  were  closing 
round  Lee ;  but  as  a  rule  the  firing  is  only  heard  confusedly  from 
behind  the  scenes.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  medical  mail;  yet 
Dr.  Mitchell  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  flattering  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Dr.  Wendell,  who  is  admirably  drawn,  and  with  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  sympathy,  proves  to  be  deficient 
both  in  courage  and  in  honesty.  The  description  of  his  courtship, 
of  the  impression  which  he  makes  upon  Mrs.  Westerley,  a  heroine 
of  the  conventional  “  dashing  widow  ”  type,  of  her  disregard  for 
the  account  given  her  by  another  admirer  of  Dr.  Wendell’s 
desertion  of  the  wounded  under  fire,  is  all  skilfully  done.  The 
final  catastrophe  it  would  be  unfair  to  disclose.  It  is  not  easy, 
and  it  does  not  seem  very  gracious,  to  find  fault  with  a  book  so 
pleasantly  written,  so  full  of  life  and  humour,  and  so  thoroughly 
readable  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  as  In  War-time.  ^Nor 
indeed  within  the  limits  which  Dr.  Mitchell  has  set  himself  can 
we  see  much  to  criticize.  The  experienced  novel-reader  will 
indeed  find  nothing  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed,  for  Dr.  Mitchell 
neither  possesses  nor  affects  originality.  But  old  situations  are 
depicted  with  a  brightness  and  freshness  which  rnnko  it  quite 
worth  while  to  have  depicted  them  once  more.  We  may  add 
that  the  minor  characters  are  excellent.  Mrs.  Grace,  tho  dull  and 
rather  malignant  gossip,  almost  too  lurid  an  instance  of  the 
wickedness  of  stupidity,  might  have  been  another  of  Maggie 
Tulliver’s  aunts.  Her  surroundings,  however,  were  different  from 
tho  provincial  life  of  Gainsborough.  Her  drawing-room  was 
adorned  with  two  pictures.  One  represented  tho  death-bed  of 
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Daniel  Webster,  and  the  other  “  Henry  Clay,  in  evening  costume, 
addressing  a  morbidly  attentive  Senate.”  “  My  husband  is  such 
a  tariff  man,”  she  explained.  Very  good,  too,  is  old  Mr. 
Wilmington,  whose  son  was  fighting  for  the  North,  and  who 
would  not  allow  “  Mr.”  Lee  to  be  called  General,  but  who  hated 
“  war  talk  ”  and  loved  “  wine  talk.”  “  And  when  I  say  wines, 
said  Mr.  Wilmington,  “1  mean  Madeiras,  sir.  There  are  other 
drinks;  but,  excepting  now  and  then  a  rare  claret— a  very  rare 
claret— there  are  no  wines  except  Madeira.  None,  sir !  said  the 
old  gentleman  with  unusual  warmth,  “  none,  sir!  ’  “  Crackers, 

the  reader  may  be  glad  to  know  on  the  authority  of  a  Southern 
gentleman,  “  are  a  sort  of  no  account  white  people— mostly  North 
Carolina  folk.” 

“  Only  a  woman’s  hair”  is  pathetic.  Only  a  woman  s  jealousy  is 
tiresome.  Louisa  is  not  what  Americans  call  a  high-toned  person. 
She  has  a  husband  who,  if  rather  uninteresting,  is  much  too  good 
for  her,  and  she  devotes  the  whole  of  her  married  life,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  is  described  for  the  edification  of  the  reader  in 
these  three  volumes,  to  preventing  his  niece  from  marrying  an 
artist  because  she  is  in  love  with  him  herself.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  rather  thin  for  a  work  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Louisa  Monaldi  has  two  strings  to  her  bow. 
At  one  time  she  wishes  to  unite  Francesca  Varese  with  a  young 
Italian  dandy.  At  another  time  she  casts  Francesca  ruthlessly 
before  an  ungainly  Italian  professor.  But  when  the  reader  has 
once  realized  that  the  only  object  of  Louisa’s  existence  is  to  keep 
Francesca  Varese  from  Francis  Hobart,  and  has  foreseen  how  all 
her  efforts  must  end  according  to  the  laws  of  fiction  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  he  will  be  apt  to  find  the  pace  rather  slow. 
Louisa  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  doctor,  who  becomes  the  wife 
of  an  Italian  count  because  she  is  bored  at  home.  She  is  cold,  cor¬ 
rect,  unimaginative,  and  spiteful.  In  her  ridiculous  passion  for 
the  fine  eyes  of  Francis  Ilobart  she  resembles  Mme.  Bovary,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  Miss  Braddon’s  Anglicized  version  of  that  ex¬ 
tremely  French  heroine.  For  Louisa,  we  may  remark,  is  warranted 
not  to  raise  a  blush,  and  may  be  read  in  the  schoolroom,  or  even 
in  the  nursery.  Francis  Hobart  is  an  enviable  man,  for  two  pretty 
women  contend  for  his  smiles,  and  he  marries  according  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  inclination  a  third.  His  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex,  or 
indeed  for  his  own,  is  and  remains  mysterious.  He  is  considerably 
past  his  first  youth  when  he  appears  upon  the  stage.  His  mind 
shows  every  inclination  of  feebleness,  and  his  conversation  is  inva¬ 
riably  commonplace.  It  must,  howTever,  be  confessed  that  these 
are  recommendations  or  drawbacks  which  he  shares  with  all 
the  other  characters  in  Louisa.  The  curse  of  dulness  is  upon 
them  all.  The  sprightly,  idiotic  prattle  of  the  lively  American 
widow  (grass), the  amiable  twaddle  of  Count  Monaldi,  the  stumbling 
awkwardness  of  Professor  Broferio  are  all  equally  devoid  ol  wit, 
humour,  or  even  point.  As  for  Louisa  herself,  apart  from  her  very 
unpleasant  disposition,  on  which  we  need  not  further  dilate,  she  is 
as  tame  as  the  most  orthodox  governess  in  the  best  regulated 
family.  The  level  mediocrity  of  the  style  in  which  the  story  is 
told  corresponds  well  with  the  platitudes  uttered  by  the  actors. 
The  best  part  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  book  consists  in  its  episodes. 
There  is  no  reason  whv  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  Italy  any  more 
than  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  or  in  these  unromantic  islands.  But  the 
choice  gives  Mrs.  Macquoid  the  opportunity  of  depicting  a  giey 
old  Italian  city  among  the  hills  of  Umbria,  and  this  she  does  in  a 
manner  which  will  deeply  impress  all  who  have  never  been  in 
Italy.  Then  there  are  some  wonderful  descriptions  of  ladies’ 
dresses,  of  which  we  have  only  space  to  give  a  single  instance. 
The  garment  is  Louisa's,  and  it  is,  of  course,  plush.  It  “  literally 
blazed  with  colour  [why  will  people  say  literally  when  they  mean 
metaphorically  ?]  and  sent  out  tongues  of  deep  amber-toned  flame 
as  she  moved ;  except  for  the  large  puffed  sleeves,  it  followed  easily 
the  lines  of  her  graceful  figure,  and  fell  into  a  splendid  coil  of 
shimmering  folds  at  her  feet.  No  one  could  have  exactly  named 
its  colours.  It  was  more  (sic)  like  the  gleam  of  a  pheasants  wing; 
of  a  blood-red  wallflower,  or  of  a  beech-wood  under  autumn  sun¬ 
set,  unless  indeed  it  called  to  mind  a  mingling  of  carbuncle  and 
topaz  rays,  flashing  out  with  the  brilliance  of  a  diamond.  After 
this,  we  should  only  decline  on  a  lower  range  of  feeling  if  we 
were  to  say  anything  more  of  the  inflammatory  Louisa.  The 
sight  of  her  gown  filled  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Hobart  with  exquisite 
content,  and  we  altogether  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Duchess  ot 
Milan’s  can  have  been  a  patch  upon  it.  Happy  those  who  knew  no 
more  of  Louisa  than  her  fiery  raiment. 

There  must,  we  suppose,  be  a  demand  for  such  books  as  Lifes 

Changes,  or  they  would  not  continue  to  be  written.  And  they 
are  not  uncommon.  Goldsmith  spoke  satirically  of  C  umberland  s 
effort  “  to  paint  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.” 
The  author  of  Life's  Changes  has  improved  upon  the  phrase,  and 
paints  them  as  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  happily  are  not.  Her 
men  are  impossible  villains,  and  her  women  are  impracticable 
noodles.  Her  women  lead  lives  of  hysterics,  tempered  or  aggra¬ 
vated  by  babies.  The  men  rave  and  curse  until  they  think  they 
are  goin°-  to  die,  when  they  immediately  begin  to  cant  and 
whimper.0  The  high-minded  gentleman  of  the  story  acquiesces  in 
the  marriage  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  engaged  with  a  ruffian  she 
hates,  in  order  that  her  brother,  a  very  pitiful  rogue,  may  not  be 
prosecuted  for  forgery.  But  enough  of  generalities.  Let  us  come 
to  particulars.  After  the  first  wedding  (there  are  a  good  many 
in  the  book),  the  company,  on  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  “  felt  as  if  they  had  had  a  moral  shower-bath  just  tor 
one  half-hour,”  which  seems  to  be,  in  W.  M.  s  opinion,  a  very 


short  time  for  a  shower-bath  to  last.  Robust  W.  M. !  The 
greatest  blackguard  in  the  book,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
receives  under  tiis  father’s  will  the  power  of  bestowing  his  sister 
in  marriage  while  she  was  under  age,  a  power  which  we.  need 
scarcely  say  no  father  possess  .:'  or  could  confer.  Ibis  particular 
rascal,  Colonel  Clifford  by  u  me,  from  whose  black  eyes  fire 
darts,  falls  under  the  power  of  another  rascal,  Alan.  Leslie, 
whose  signature  he  has  forged.  The  document  is  given  by 
Leslie  to  Clifford  while  they  are  sitting  before  the  fire  at  the 
Langham  Hotel.  “  Clifford  glanced  at  the  note,  and  staggered 
to  his  feet  as  though  he  had  been  shot  .  .  .  great  beads  of 
agony  gathered  on  his  forehead,  and  the  strong  man  cowered 
and  shivered  in  every  limb.”  Of  course  the  “strong  man,’ 
but  imbecile  lunatic,  never  thought  of  putting  the  paper  in  the 
fire.  Here  is  a  pretty  little  scene  between  Alan  Leslie  and 
his  wife : — “  ‘  I  have  had  a  visitor  to-day,  Alan,’  remarked  his 
trembling  wife,  as  Mr.  Leslie  sat  before  the  fire  that  evening  play¬ 
ing  with  his  little  girl,  and  apparently  in  a  more  amiable  temper 
than  usual.  ‘The  d — 1  you  have;  and  might  I  inquire,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  how  you  dared  to  receive  any  one  when  I  have  so  positively 
forbidden  you  to  know  or  receive  any  one  P  ’  said  her  husband,  a 
scowl  of  fierce  anger  disfiguring  his  handsome  face.,  and  making 
the  little  Evelyn  rush  to  hide  herself  for  very  terror  in  the  folds  of 
her  mother’s  'dress,  an  action  which  increased  his  resentment 
sevenfold  ;  and,  on  the  child  refusing  to  return  to  him,  he  seized 
her  by  her  long  curls  and  struck  her  severely  several  times.  The 
little  creature,  struggling  and  screaming  with  pain,  was  finally 
flung  from  him  with  an  oath  ;  she  staggered  and  fell  backwards, 
striking  her  head  violently  against  a  footstool  that  was  close  by. 
The  snivelling  of  this  wretched  creature  upon  his  deathbed,  which 
is  apparently  meant  to  be  edifying,  seems  to  us  the  most  obnoxious 
part  even  of  Life's  Changes.  When  Mrs.  Clifford  is  nursing  her 
sick  child  Colonel  Clifford  thus  addresses  her “  ‘  What  the  plague 
are  you  doing  here  with  that  little  beast,  staring  at  him  as  if  your 
eyes  were  going  to  drop  out  of  your  head  P  he  roared  rather  than 
spoke.”  W.  M.  is  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  our  courts  of  law,  as  the  following  passage  will  show:— “A 
cheer,  quickly  suppressed,  rose  in  the  Court ;  the  Judge  waited 
some  moments  before  he  read  the  verdict,  and  then  his  voice  rang 
out  in  stinging  accents  of  reproof,”  &c.  One  specimen  of  W.  M.  s 
English,  and  we  have  done:— “With  unsurpassing,  skill,  but 
womanly  tenderness,  did  our  old  friend  Dr.  Graham  bind  up  the 
wounds'”  Those  who  like  to  visit  a  menagerie  of  mean  scoundrels 
and  maudlin  fools  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  Lifes  Changes. 

There  is  little  in  Wilbourne  Hall  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
judicious  skipper.  There  is  a  miser  of  an  unusually  imbecile  type 
who  is  the  father  either  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine,  and  the  question 
which  of  them  owns  him  in  that  relation  is  the  point,  so  far  as  it 
has  a  point,  of  the  story.  “  ’Tis  sixty  years  since  *  the  events  nar¬ 
rated  by  Mrs.  Caumont  are  supposed  to  have  happened ;  but  they 
are  as  unlikely  to  have  happened  then  as  at  any  other  time.  Mis. 
Caumont  has  apparently  studied  Dickens,  and  has  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  far  outdoing  the  improbability  of  his  plots  without  re¬ 
producing  any  of  his  humour.  The  result  does  not  invite  peiusal, 
and  may,  one  would  hope,  be  enough  to  discourage,  repetition. 
The  numerous  and  respectable  class  which  resents  joking  may 
perhaps  find  solace,  and  will  assuredly  not  encouuter  their  favourite 
enemy,  in  the  pages  of  Wilbourne  Hall.  The  virtuous  young  man 
is  represented,  in  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  Jane  Austen's 
famous  protest,  as  rebuking  his  wife  for  reading  such  “  silly  trash  ’ 
as  novels,  and  certainly  the  author  of  Wilbourne  Hall  has  more 
excuse  than  most  novelists  for  countenancing  that  view.  The 
main  interest  —  using  the  word  in  a  strictly  neutral  sense  —  ot 
Wilbourne  Hall  turns,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  upon  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  babies— a  stale  device  which  it  requires  much  greater 
ingenuity  than  Mrs.  Caumont  possesses  to  redeem.  The  most 
ambitious  character  is  a  certain  Nurse  Skellery,  drawn  after  (a 
very  Ion"-  way  after)  Dickens,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu.  But  we  need  scarcely  say  that  she  pales  before 
Mme.  de  la  Rongierre.  The  most  successful .  sketch,  possibly 
because  it  is  the  roughest,  presents  a  rollicking,  horsey,  im- 
pecunious  voung  woman,  Miss  Georgina  Wilbourne,  belonging  to 
an  earlier  type  of  the  Kate  Coventry  school.  Such  a  one  would 
have  been  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  “  roaring  girl.  We 
do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  compare  Mrs.  Caumont  with  Whyte 
Melville,  still  less  with  Dekker.  But  there  are  comparatively 
strong  points  in  every  book,  and  Miss  Georgina  Wilbourne, 
absurdly  likened  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  is  the  best  thing  in 
Wilbourne  Hall.  Georgina  is  very  dull,  rather  dishonest,  and 
decidedly  vulgar.  Yet  she  is  distinguished  from  the  other  people 
in  Wilbourne  Hall  by  a  certain  resemblance  to  nature,  to  a 
creature  of  real  flesh  and  blood.  The  rest  are  indeed  shadows, 
and  if  imagination  amend  them,  it  must  be  the  reader  s,  who  is 
allowed,  we  must  in  justice  add,  to  sup  full  of  melodramatic 
horrors.  A  hansom  cab,  we  may  remark,  puts  in  an  unexpected 
appearance  in  this  story  of  the  “  twenties,”  and  persons  of  rank 
are  variously  described  in  ways  which  would  reduce  the  Heralds 
College  to  despair.  At  the  same  time,  again  balancing  our  criti¬ 
cisms,  we  never  remember  to  have  read  a  book  where  every  ioi  y, 
hicrh  and  low,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  showed  such  an  acute 
consciousness  of  and  set  such  a  high  value  upon  the  prefix  of 
“  Honourable.”  So  that  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  accuse  Mrs. 
Caumont  of  levelling  or  democratic  tendencies and,  if  Lady 
Cecile  Gunby  is  otherwise  called  “Lady  Gunby,  why,  theieare 
minds  too  lofty  for  grasping  trivial  details,  though  we  confess  that 
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we  should  Dot  otherwise  have  gathered  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  Wilbourne  Ha'l  was  one  of  them.  We  cannot  put  the 
book  down  without  being  reminded  of  George  Eliot’s  lament  over 
“feminine  incapacity  applied  to  literature.” 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS 
OF  THE  PHANEROGAMS  AND  FERNS.* 

SINCE  the  appearance  of  Sach’s  celebrated  “  Text-Book  ”  in 
its  English  form,  botanists  in  this  country  have  had  no  more 
welcome  addition  to  their  libraries  than  the  book  we  are  about  to 
notice.  It  is  a  treatise  of  so  much  importance  to  all  who  are 
scientifically  concerned  with  plants  that  we  may  at  once  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  it  is  indispensable  to  every  botanist.  At  the 
same  time  not  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  book  forthwith ;  for,  apart 
from  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  translations  of  the 
larger  works  of  German  specialists,  the  reader  has  to  face  the  fact 
that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  previous  knowledge  is  assumed 
by  the  author,  and  necessarily  so.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  work  will  be  likely  to  find  more  favour  at  first  among  the  few 
well-trained  botanists  who  are  engaged  in  research  with  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope ;  its  etfect  on  those  who  are  inclined  to 
remain  satisfied  with  impressions  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
external  forms  of  plants  may  be  more  tardy.  Between  the  two 
extremes  the  book  has  a  distinct  mission  to  fulfil. 

The  influence  of  the  German  original  on  the  botanists  of  the 
Continent  has  been  widespread  and  profound,  appealing  first  more 
particularly  to  those  engaged  in  researches  in  vegetable  anatomy, 
and  extending  subsequently  into  the  lecture-room  and  text-books. 
It  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  book  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears  will  similarly  affect  the  teaching  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  better  indication  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  botanical  research  since  the  days  of  Grew  and  Malpighi 
could  have  been  devised  than  this,  not  only  as  marking  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  new  iacts,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  improved 
modes  of  thought,  of  course  affected  by  the  progress  of  other  de- 
artments  of  science,  which  have  changed  many  things  in  the 
otanv  of  later  days.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  as  we  have  come 
to  understand  it  since  the  days  of  Mohl,  is  by  no  means  so  simple 
a  matter  as  has  been  supposed ;  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  so  large  a  treatise  as  the  book 
we  are  noticing  has  been  written  by  a  master-hand  to  deal  con¬ 
cisely  with  part  of  the  details  only.  In  the  first  place,  Professor 
De  Bary  passes  over  the  anatomy  of  those  large  groups  of  lower 
plants  known  as  the  Thallophytes  and  mosses ;  the  book  deals 
with  “vascular  plants”  only."  These  are  the  ferns  and  their 
allies  (in  the  widest  sense,  and  therefore  including  the  Equi- 
setums,  Ithizocarps,  Lycopods,  &c.),  the  conifers  and  their  strange 
relations  Welwitschin  and  the  Gnetaceae,  and  the  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  generally.  Secondly,  only  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  vegetative  organs  (roots,  stems,  and  leaves)  of 
existing  members  of  these  groups  is  treated  of;  the  enormous 
mass  of  material  derived  from  studies  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
and  their  accompanying  parts,  and  of  fossil  plants,  remains  un¬ 
touched.  Nevertheless  the  book  consists  of  more  than  six  hundred 
pages,  and  contains  two  hundred  and  forty-one  illustrations. 
Moreover,  the  necessary  knowledge  of  morphological  botany 
derived  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  external  parts  o"f 
plants,  as  well  as  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  cell,  is  presupposed. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  not  without  simplicity,  but  some  diffi¬ 
culties  are  consequent  on  the  division  of  the  subject  from  the 
anatomical  point  of  view.  Difficulties  could  scarcely  be  avoided, 
however,  in  any  classification  of  such  a  multitude  of  facts 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  the  rigid  consistency  of  the 
author  aids  the  student  to  overcome  them,  where  a  more  elastic 
method  of  classification  would  lead  to  confusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  “  tissues  ”  of  plants  supply  the  materials 
first  to  be  considered  in  an  anatomical  treatise,  whence  l’art  I. 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  various  forms  or 
kinds  of  tissues  met  with  in  the  vegetative  organs.  '  De  Bray  re¬ 
gards  these  forms  of  tissue  as  the  following Cellular  tissue 
(comprising  the  epidermis,  cork,  and  parenchyma),  Sclerenchyma 
(certain  thick-walled,  hard  cells,  easily  defined  in  typical  aises, 
but  distinguishable  with  difficulty  in  others),  secretory  reservoirs 
(special  cells  filled  with  by-products  of  the  activity  of  the  con¬ 
tents),  tracheae  (such  as  the  spiral  vessels,  &c.),  sieve-tubes,  and 
laticiferous  vessels.  Appended  to  these  forms  of  tissue,  the 
intercellular  spaces  filled  with  air,  water,  or  special  secretions,  are 
regarded  apart. 

With  all  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  above  classification,  and 
notwithstanding  its  convenience  from  the  anatomists  point  of 
view,  a  little  reflection  shows  that  difficulties  arise  of  the  kind 
always  met  with  when  we  attempt  to  classify  natural  structures. 
Certain  forms  of  tissue  pass  by  iusensible  gradations  into  others — 
a  fact  which  almost  follows  from  what  we  know  of  the  origin  of 
all  tissues  from  primitively  similar  cells. 

Apart  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  “  cellular  tissue,”  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Dr.  De  Bary,  becomes  distinct  from  the  meristem  or  forma¬ 
tive  tissue  which  produces  it  and  others,  no  characters  based 

*  Com/xirativc  Anatomy  of  the  Vegetative  Organ*  of  the  Phanerngatiu 
and  Fern*.  By  I)r.  A.  De  Bary,  I’rolessor  in  the  Univer-ity  of  Stiasshurg. 
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solely  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  enable  the  anatomist  to  draw 
sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  the  forms.  Sclerenchyma,  for 
instance,  appears  at  first  sight  a  well-marked  form  of  tissue ;  but  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  barriers,  of  a  more  or  less  artificial 
nature,  between  this  and  other  forms  of  tissue  which  consist  of 
hard,  thick-walled  cells,  similar  in  shape,  size,  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  which  (either  on  account  of  different  location  or  of 
some  other  circumstance)  need  to  be  relegated  elsewhere. 

The  classification  of  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs  of  plants 
has  always  been  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Dr.  De  Bary  has  solved  the  problem.  It  will  be  conceded, 
however,  that  by  treating  the  glands  of  the  epidermis  apart  from 
the  “  secretory  reservoirs  ”  found  elsewhere  in  the  plant ;  and  by 
confining  the  latter  term  to  sacs  or  cells  filled  with  special 
secretions,  as  distinguished  from  intercellular  spaces  containing 
such  secretions,  the  professor  has  done  much  to  simplify  the  matter. 
That  the  laticiferous  vessels  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  form 
of  tissue  is  only  what  would  be  expected  from  the  anatomical 
point  of  view.  All  these  matters,  however,  suggest  the  obvious 
reflection  that  position  is  made  a  point  of  at  least  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  structure ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  structure 
of  some  of  these  tissues  thus  classed  apart  is  essentially  similar, 
and  it  has  long  ago  been  found  that  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  glands,  reservoirs  of  secretions,  &c.,  cannot  be  utilized 
as  a  basis  of  classification.  This  employment  of  locality,  as  well 
as  or  apart  from  structure,  however,  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to- 
difficulties,  and  even  to  serious  anomalies,  as  the  author  himself 
points  out.  Trachem,  iu  the  wider  sense,  and  sieve-tubes  present 
less  difficulty,  and  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  forms  of  tissue.  Even  here,  however,  difficulties  creep  in 
when  we  attempt  to  subdivide,  and  the  histology  of  many  sieve- 
tubes  is  very  difficult  to  make  out. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  classification  of  the  forms  of 
tissues  of  plants  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximately 
satisfactory.  This  seems  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elements 
of  the  plant  are  still,  so  to  speak,  unstable  and  not  very  highly 
differentiated.  To  this  we  must  add  the  remark  that  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  embryological  classification  of  the  tissues  of  plants  is  as  yet 
possible.  Of  course  these  two  statements  go  together.  Dr.  De  Bary 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
moreover,  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  work. 

The  second,  and  larger,  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  forms  of  tissue  thus  far  spoken  of  to  form  the 
systems  of  tissue  and  organs  of  the  plant  itself.  Certain  forms  of 
tissue  almost  constantly  accompany  one  another,  or  they  are 
related  definitely  to  others  iu  space.  Thus,  apart  from  very  few 
exceptions,  sieve-tubes  and  tracheae  are  associated  to  form 
“vascular-bundles”;  while  that  form  of  “cellular  tissue ’’known 
as  epidermis  constitutes  a  layer  external  to  all  other  tissues.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  primary  arrangement  of 
these  lorms  of  tissue,  and  of  the  larger  groups  or  systems  of  tissue 
compounded  of  them. 

Taking  the  vascular  bundles,  for  example,  the  author  examines 
their  distribution  and  their  structure — i.e.,  the  mode  in  which 
the  forms  of  tissue  previously  studied  are  associated  in  the 
vascular-bundle.  The  masterly  account  of  what  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  the  vascular-bundles  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  many  obscure  points,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  generous 
gilt  on  the  part  of  the  author,  since,  like  the  equally  brilliant 
summary  in  the  introduction,  it  need  not  be  considered  as  strictly 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  work.  This  study  of  the  primary 
arrangement  of  the  forms  of  tissue  is  extended  to  all  the  other 
forms  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  classification. 

But  plants  are  curious  organisms,  and  may  be  regarded  as  never 
attaining  maturity;  at  any  rate,  a  plant  never  becomes  adult  and 
fully  grown  in  the  same  way  as  an  animal  does.  Thus,  while  the 
above-mentioned  primary  arrangement  of  the  forms  of  tissues  is 
true  for  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  shrub,  tree,  &c., 
changes  take  place  when  growth  in  thickness  commences  which 
necessitate  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter  at  a  later  date.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
“secondary  changes”  produced  by  growth  in  thickness  and  other 
causes.  This  concludes  with  an  account  of  certain  anomalies  and 
a  number  of  special  matters  still  requiring  investigation. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
the  book ;  that  it  is  accurate  and  thorough  in  detail  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  worked  with  the  German  original  published  in 
1877.  The  translators  imply  the  same  in  only  finding  it  necessary 
to  remark  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  later  appearance  of  the 
English  edition  : — “  Though,  through  unavoidable  circumstances,  a 
considerable  interval  has  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
original  and  that  of  the  translation,  the  book  deals  so  largely  with 
established  facts,  and  in  so  much  less  a  degree  with  matters  of 
controversy,  that  the  delay  affects  its  value  but  little.”  However, 
notes  have  been  added  on  the  works  published  in  the  interval  nnd 
it  will  be  noticed  that  contradictory  statements  nro  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  translation  is  on 
the  whole  excellent.  It  is  particularly  accurate.  In  a  few  cases 
especially  in  earlier  portions  of  the  book,  the  English  is  cumbrous 
and  even  faulty  ;  and  it  is  in  no  carping  spirit  that  wo  recommend 
|  tho  translators,  iu  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  to  look  to  several 
of  the  equivalents  for  tho  compound  German  words.  Not  all 
critics  can  tolerate  the  coining  of  English  compounds,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  scientific  writings  in  this  country  are  bor- 
j  rowing  more  of  the  style  from  our  Teutonic  brethren.  After  all 
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however  much  may  be  said  in  defence  of  purity  of  style,  it  is  not 
the  task  of  a  translator  of  a  book  on  botany  to  supply  a  handbook 
of  a  language.  The  publishers,  no  less  than  the  translators,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  reproducing  this  treatise  so  well.  A  word 
of  praise  is  also  due  to  the  latter  for  their  useful  annotations. 


SOME  ART  BOOKS.* 

THE  question  raised  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Birming¬ 
ham  as  to  art  instruction  in  elementary  schools  may  have  set 
some  people  thinking.  The  commercial  importance  of  art  at 
the  present  day  is  undoubted.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51,  and  the  poor  show 
English  art  fabrics  made.  If  any  one  had  talked  then  of  art  as 
commercially  important,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at.  By  the 
time  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  a  remarkable  change  had 
occurred.  English  art,  which  had  been  nowhere  in  1851,  and 
still  very  backward  in  1862,  was  now  far  ahead  of  French  art.  1 
Furniture  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  English  show  then  ;  and 
the  commercial  importance  of  art  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
This  result  and  the  progress  made  since  are  an  encouragement  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Museum,  the  classes, 
the  prizes,  the  local  examinations,  and  loan  of  objects  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  and  foster  taste.  Some  of  the  recent  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Department  will  probably  be  of  great  use  to  students. 
The  figures  selected  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  are  very  in¬ 
structive.  With  each  is  given  a  large  woodcut  showing  the  whole 
design,  and  a  description  pointing  out  its  most  important  features 
is  added.  Even  more  useful  are  Mr.  Poynter’s  outlines  of  the 
human  figure  from  statues.  The  first  number  has  front  and  side 
views  of  the  head,  with  details,  from  the  Venus  of  Melos  at  the 
Louvre.  The  second  has  similar  studies  from  the  Townley 
Bacchus  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  third  number  the  ex¬ 
ample  is  chosen  from  the  statue  of  David  by  Michael  Angelo  at 
Florence.  Altogether  these  are  magnificent  publications,  and 
must  prove  valuable  helps  to  the  teacher  of  drawing. 

The  Arundel  Society  may  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
the  great  work  on  Italian  monuments  on  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  In  the  introduction,  which  is  issued  as  the  final  part, 
Mr.  Perkins  traces,  briefly  but  clearly,  the  whole  course  of  Italian 
taste  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  He  has  been 
assisted  in  his  work  by  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  lamented  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  B.A.,  who  was  to  have  written  an  essay  for  the 
book.  It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  the  changes  of  fashion  in 
sepulture,  and  to  observe  how  strongly  English  art  was  affected  in 
this  particular.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  we  are  told,  ordered  an  Italian 
sarcophagus  in  1524,  before  his  fall.  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano 
was  the  artist  employed,  and  the  black  marble  coffin  was  brought 
to  Windsor.  Henry  VIII.  intended  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
it,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  design.  “  During 
the  Civil  Wars  the  metal  ornaments  were  melted  down,  and  the 
sarcophagus,  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  after  long  remaining 
without  a  tenant,  finally  received  the  body  of  Lord  Nelson.”  Mr. 
Perkius  should  have  written  “  covered  ”  for  “  received.”  Though 
the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  actually  within  the  granite 
sarcophagus  designed  by  Mr.  Penrose,  Nelson’s  was  buried  under 
Wolsey’s  coffin,  not  in  it.  Authorities  are  rather  conflicting;  but 
contemporary  accounts  speak  of  a  grave;  and  Brayley,  who  is 
generally  very  accurate,  says  expressly  that  Nelson’s  ‘‘revered 
reliques”  were  enclosed  within  a  base  of  Scotch  granite  built 
upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  and  supporting  a  large  sarcophagus. 

The  eighteen  studies  from  nature  which  Messrs.  Winsor  & 
Newton  have  published  are  admirable  specimens  of  lithography, 
and  wonderfully  like  drawings.  There  our  praise  must  end. 
Though  they  are  vigorous  sketches  they  are  not  calculated  to 
benefit  a  student,  being  much  too  rapid,  so  to  speak,  in  execution. 
Copying  work  of  this  kind  wrould  be  likely  to  make  the  hand  and 
eye  careless,  and  foster  an  idea,  already  much  too  prevalent,  that 
this  kind  of  work  is  good  in  itself.  The  artist  who  makes  such 
studies  wants  them  as  notes  for  future  use ;  but  they  are  too  in¬ 
complete  to  be  of  any  use  to  another  person.  Amateurs  are 
liable  enough  to  carelessness  without  having  it  taught  to  them. 
The  wonderful  execution  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Millais  was 
learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

Another  excellent  example  of  lithography  come3  from  the 
birthplace  of  the  art.  Dr.  von  Reber  has  written  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  notes  on  the  discoveries,  especially  in  the  Forum,  made 
before  1877.  Ilis  map,  and  the  views  of  the  buildings  as  they 
must  have  been,  are  particularly  valuable.  The  set  of  prints 
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comprises  some  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Cyclopean 
walls  at  Segui,  and  the  little  temples  at  Cori  and  Tivoli. 

The  American  art  schools  are  very  active.  We  see  more  of  their 
work  in  the  shape  of  woodcuts  than  any  other,  and  the  Art 
Directory  contains  the  names  of  many  artists  who  are  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  fame  over  here.  The  volume  purports  to  be  “  a  chronicle 
of  events  in  the  art  world,  and  a  guide  for  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  art  in  America,”  and  it  comprises  lists  of  exhibitions 
and  local  schools  of  art,  the  names  of  all  exhibitors  at  the  principal 
academies  and  art  clubs,  thirty-six  in  number,  and  a  great 
many  other  items,  followed  by  a  selection  of  autotype  sketches 
from  the  chief  pictures  of  the  year.  The  influence  of  French  study 
is  evidently  powerful  in  America.  Such  pictures  as  V  A  Summer 
Morning,”  by  Mr.  George  Inness,  or  the  “  Monastery  Library,”  by 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  have  this  influence  very  strongly  marked  ;  while 
in  others  it  is  not  so  perceptible.  A  combination  of  English  good 
taste  with  French  power  and  execution  would  form  a  very  strong 
school  of  art ;  and  something  of  the  kind  is  evidently  growing  up 
in  the  United  States.  If  French  artists  could  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  peculiar  style  of  subjects  in  which  for  the  most 
part  they  delight,  we  might  hope  for  improvement  in  the  Salon. 
But  the  American  with  French  training  may  be  even  better 
than  the  Frenchman,  and  certainly,  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
illustrations  to  the  present  volume,  there  is  no  lack  of  skill, 
knowledge,  and  probably  genius,  among  the  American  artists. 
It  seems  that  in  1883  sixty-five  picture  exhibitions,  apart  from 
special  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  single  artists,  were  held  in 
twenty-six  cities,  beginning  with  nineteen  in  New  York  and  ten 
in  Boston.  In  all  the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  were  fifteen, 
and  in  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  double  that  number.  The  National 
Academy  at  New  York  seems  to  answer  best  to  our  Royal  Academy, 
and  has  about  two  hundred  pupils.  There  are  two  or  three 
societies  of  female  artists,  and  from  one  of  them  we  have  some 
startling  figures.  Nearly  fourteen  hundred  applications  were 
made  in  1882  for  admission,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  ladies  were 
actually  at  work  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Boston  not  only  kept  large  schools  open,  but  superintended 
the  investigations  at  Assos  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  a  great 
number  of  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  have  been  brought  to 
the  Museum.  A  curious  passage  at  p.  23  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  pictures  by  Old  Masters  exhibited  during  the  year.  Some  of 
the  owners  seem  to  have  bought  whole  collections  in  Europe.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hathaway,  for  example,  of  Solon,  New  York,  exhibited 
to  the  Esthetic  (sic)  Society  of  Syracuse  twenty-three  Dutch 
pictures,  bearing,  at  any  rate,  good  names,  which  she  had  purchased 
together  from  M.  van  Royde,  a  banker  of  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Bowes  continues  his  studies  in  Japanese  art  with  the  first 
of  a  series  of  volumes.  This  one  is  devoted  to  Enamels,  and  the 
rest  are  to  treat  of  Lacquer,  Paintings  and  Books,  Pottery,  Metal¬ 
work,  Ivory  and  Wood  Carving,  and  Textiles.  If  they  are  all 
compiled  with  such  care  as  this  one,  and  as  sumptuously  printed, 
they  will  form  a  magnificent  set ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Bowes  print 
them  “  privately  ”  ?  Even  Mr.  Ruskin  allows  the  public  to  buy 
his  books  under  certain  restrictions.  Or  does  Mr.  Bowes  share  the 
distrust  of  publishers  which  has  been  so  strongly  manifested  of 
late  in  some  places  ?  Japanese  enamels  are  not  generally  reckoned 
so  pleasing  as  Chinese;  but  Mr.  Bowes  seems  to  prefer  them, 
and  says  enthusiastically  that  they  are  “  the  most  precious  and 
fascinating  of  all  the  art  works  of  Japan.”  Good  pieces  are 
certainly  very  rare,  and  are  becoming  rarer.  Mr.  Bowes  mentions 
what  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  the  wonderful 
display  of  Japanese  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  was  due  to 
the  revolution  which  displaced  the  Shogun,  who  attempted  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  by  sending  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  his  family  to  Paris,  “  ostensibly  to  illustrate  the  art  of  his 
country,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  sale.”  The  Japanese 
Government  is  buying  back  all  it  can  get,  and  there  has  also 
sprung  up  a  taste  among  private  collectors,  so  that  since  1874  the 
supply  of  ancient  and  genuine  works  has  almost  ceased.  Mr. 
Bowes  gives  both  coloured  plates  and  photographs,  and  no  one  can 
be  deceived  by  forgeries  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  them. 

Taking  these  books  together — and  comparing  English  work  with 
foreign — we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Lithography,  which  a 
few  years  ago  seemed  almost  extinct,  has  revived  effectually.  The 
prints  of  this  kind  in  the  South  Kensington  drawing-books,  and  in 
Messrs.  Winsor  &  Newton's  publication  after  Muller’s  sketches, 
are  as  clear,  sharp,  and  firm  as  can  be  desired.  The  colour-printing 
in  Mr.  Bowes’s  book  is  by  Didot,  of  Paris,  but  work  quite  as  good 
is  now  produced  in  London.  The  progress  colour-printing  has 
lately  made  in  England  is,  in  fact,  remarkable.  It  has  been  recently 
stated  that  female  artists  show  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  it,  which 
we  can  well  believe.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  art  is  to  conceal  art,  on 
the  other  it  is  to  create  it ;  and  to  create  also  a  larger  demand  for 
it.  New  outlets  are  being  provided  almost  daily.  Decoration  is  a 
necessary ;  and  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  reaction — a  most 
unlikely  event— we  shall  see  a  greater  and  greater  spread  of  taste 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  no  stronger  sign  of  the  present 
tendency  than  is  given  by  the  publication  of  art  books  in  such 
numbers  and  of  such  comparative  excellence  as  at  present. 
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OLD  PLAYBILLS.* 

ALPHONSE  LEVEAUX  has  the  honour  to  be  a  collaho- 
•  rator  of  Labiche.  With  that  excellent  comic,  he  has 
signed,  among  other  pieces,  La  Grammaire,  which  ranks  with 
Labiche’s  best  and  prettiest  work,  and  Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif, 
which  is  by  no  means  one  of  Labiche’s  worst.  Of  course  he  did 
not  sign  them  by  his  own  name.  Labiche  and  Leveaux  on  the 
same  title-page  would,  he  suspects,  have  tempted  the  punster  irre¬ 
sistibly,  and  been  a  common  jest  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  This  was  Labiche’s  own  opinion.  “  Mon  cher  ami,"’  he  said 
to  M.  Leveaux,  “  il  faut  prendre  un  pseudonyme,  tu  ne  peux  pas 
garder  ton  nom  ” ;  and  for  this  reason  shares  of  La  Grammaire 
and  Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif  are  accredited,  not  to  M.  Alphonse 
Leveaux,  but  to  M.  Alphonse  Jolly.  The  story,  as  told  by 
M.  Saulcy,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Emperor  laugh  ;  which  seems 
to  show  that  a  jest’s  prosperity  is  not  necessarily  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  merits.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  What  is  more 
to  the  purpose  is  that  M.  Leveaux  has  kept  a  strict  account  of 
the  theatricals  at  Compiegne.  To  their  history  he  devotes  the 
present  volume.  Between  1852  and  1869  there  were  forty-nine 
performances.  Not  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly 
successful.  The  actors  missed  their  wonted  public,  says  M.  Leveaux, 
and  “  manquaient  presque  tous  leurs  effets.”  Nobody  applauded 
till  the  Emperor  gave  the  signal ;  and  as  the  Emperor  was  often 
ill,  or  had  other  things  to  think  about,  the  applause  was  com¬ 
monly  limited  in  degree  and  feeble  in  kind.  The  actors  were  paid 
on  the  scale  of  highest  possible  receipts.  After  the  play  they  had 
supper ;  and  at  two  in  the  morning  they  left  for  Paris.  As  for 
the  choice  of  pieces  and  companies,  all  the  theatres  were  drawn 
upon  in  turn.  Now  it  was  the  Fran^ais,  and  now  the  Gymnase ; 
now  the  Palais-Royal  (for  the  Emperor  loved  a  farce),  and  now 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  for  the  Empress  delighted  in  melodrama, 
and  was  wont  to  weep  at  affecting  situations,  much  as  they  weep 
in  the  undistinguished  pit.  M.  Leveaux  saw  all  forty-nine  per¬ 
formances,  and.  has  preserved  (and  printed)  all  forty-nine  play¬ 
bills.  In  their  way  they  are  worth  study  and  analysis.  Such 
casts  as  are  set  forth  in  some  of  them  are  nowadays  impossible. 
The  Empire  has  gone,  and  not  a  few  of  the  actors  have  followed. 
Where  is  Melingue?  and  Fechter  where?  where  are  Geoffroy  and 
D^jazet,  and  Lheritier  ?  and  Bressant  the  superb,  the  irre¬ 
sistible  ?  and  Felix,  the  beau  diseur,  and  Bilboquet-Odry,  and  the 
inimitable  Arnal,  and  the  enchanting  Rose-Cheri  ?  “  All  silent,  like 
the  echoes  of  the  old  nightingales,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  old 
roses.  0  Death  !  0  Time !  ”  Or,  as  in  a i:  Ballade  of  the  Theatre,” 
a  less  famous  than  Carlyle  has  remarked  : — 

The  Curtain  falls,  the  Play  is  played  ; 

The  Beggar  packs  beside  the  Beau  ; 

The  Monarch  troops,  and  troops  the  Maid  ; 

The  Thunder  huddles  with  the  Snow. 

Where  are  the  revellers,  high  and  low  ? 

The  clashing  swords  ?  the  lover’s  call  ? 

The  dancers,  gleaming  row  on  row  ? 

Into  the  night  go  one  and  all. 

M.  Leveaux  is  moved  to  quote  his  Bossuet  to  a  similar  purpose  ; 
but  these  two  moralities  are  probably  enough. 

The  first  performance  given  at  Compiegne  December  22,  1852, 
was  that  of  Un  Fils  de  Famille  of  Bayard  and  Bieville,  then  being 
played  at  the  Gymnase-Dramatique.  Bressant  played  the  hero ; 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gymnase  company  since  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  (for  reasons  of  State)  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1846,  and  he 
was  not  to  enter  the  Theatre  Franjais  before  the  February  of 
1854.  With  him  were  associated,  among  others,  JIM.  Lesueur, 
Priston,  Lafontaine,  and  Landrol,  and  Mines.  Chdri-Lesueur  and 
Rose-Ch(5ri.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Fils  de  Famille,  which 
was  capitally  played  and  very  well  received  ;  and  after  the  per¬ 
formance  the  principal  players  sang  a  selection  of  couplets  in  the 
new  Emperor's  praise.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  the  October 
of  the  following  year,  when  the  Gymnase  people  were  again 
brought  down  to  Compiegne  for  a  special  representation  of 
Philiberte,  which,  with  George  Sand's  Le  Fressoir  and  the 
Diane  de  Lys  of  M.  Dumas  fils,  had  made  their  theatre  the  most 
popular  of  1853.  The  Chevalier  de  Talmay  was  Bressant,  the 
Philiberte  Mme.  Rose-Cheri,  Mme.  Melanie  the  Marquise ;  while 
MM.  Landrol,  Dupuis,  and  Lafontaine  were  the  d'Olivon,  the  Due 
de  Charaaraule,  and  the  Raymond.  Like  the  Fils  de  Famille, 
the  pretty  play  was  a  success.  After  dinner,  moreover,  M.  Augier 
said  a  good  thing  to  the  Emperor.  “  What,”  asked  his  Majesty, 
“must  wo  do  for  letters?”  “Oh!  sire,” replied  the  author,  with 
admirablo  tact  and  propriety,  “  e’est  bien  simple  ;  il  faut  les 
aimer.”  Six  days  afterwards  (22nd  October,  1853)  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  Vari<jte9 ;  with  Itiche  d' Amour,  a  forgotten  one-act  piece 
by  Duvert  and  Lauzanne,  with  Arnal  in  the  principal  part;  and 
with  the  famous  Saltimbanques  of  Dumersan  and  Variu,  which, 
with  Lassagne  in  placo  of  Odry  as  the  immortal  Bilboquet,  “do- 
plurent  completement  ”  so  that  the  Empress  was  angry,  and 
“  temoigna  a  haute  voix  son  mocontentoment.”  Then  comes  a 
reldchc  of  three  years  and  a  day  ;  and  on  23rd  October,  1836,  the 
theatre  reopens  with  the  Vaudeville  company  iu  a  couplo  of  the 
“  pretty  slight  drolleries  ”  peculiar  to  the  house.  A  week  after  the 
Emperor’s  Com6diens  Ordinaires  have  their  first  innings  ;  in  La 
Suite  d'un  Bal  Masqui,  a  one-act  comedy,  which  was  a  favourito 
of  Mile.  Mars  :  and  Le  Bouyeoir,  another  one-act,  by  M.  Caraguel. 
The  cast  of  the  first  includes  the  names  of  MM.  Maillart  and 
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Leroux  and  Mmes.  Fix  and  Arnould-Plessy  ;  while  the  second  was 
played  to  perfection  by  Mme.  Plessy  and  MM.  Bressant  and 
Delaunay.  His  Majesty's  Servants  were  succeeded  by  the  actors 
of  the  Gymnase — MM.  Berton,  Lesueur,  Landrol,  Priston,  Dupuis, 
and  Geofiroy,  and  Mmes.  Melanie,  Bloch,  Rosa  Didier,  Delaporte, 
and  Rose-Cheri,  to  wit.  They  did  not  reappear  at  Compiegne  until 
the  October  of  1S57,  when  they  had  the  honour  to  lead  up  to  a 
performance  of  the  Chansons  de  Biranger  (with  Dejazet  in  “  Roger 
Bontemps  ”  and  the  “  Souvenirs  du  Peuple  ”  with  a  representation 
of  L’Avare,  a  well-known  comedy  by  one  Moliere,  with  MM.  Got, 
Samson,  Maubant,  Delaunay,  and  Provost  in  the  several  parts 
of  La  Fleche,  Maitre  Jacques,  Auselme,  Cleante,  and  Harpagon, 
and  Mmes.  Augustine  Brohan,  Fix,  and  Emilie  Dubois  as  the 
Frosine,  the  Elise,  and  the  Mariane.  They  are  heard  of  next 
(17th  November,  1858)  in  La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  Cinq  and  Les 
Deux  Menages ;  then  (29th  November,  1859)  in  Le  Due  Job,  with 
JIM.  Provost,  Got,  Talbot,  Monrose,  Barrd,  and  Worms,  and 
JImes.  Nathalie  and  Emilie  Dubois  in  their  respective  parts ;  then 
(7th  October,  1861)  in  Le  Bougeoir  and  Le  Jeu  de  C Amour  et  du 
Hasard — the  last  one  played  by  JImes.  Arnould-Plessy  and 
Augustine  Brohan,  and  by  MM.  Regnier,  Provost,  Delaunay,  and 
Bressant — and  a  week  or  so  after  in  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne 
(with  Provost,  Got,  Delaunay,  Bressant,  Jlrne.  Nathalie,  Mme. 
Favart),  and  La  Pluie  et  le  Beau  Temps,  in  which  JI.  Coquelin 
puts  in  his  first  appearance  at  Compiegne  by  the  side  of  Bressant 
and  of  JImes.  Arnould-Plessy  and  Rosa  Didier.  On  the  occasion 
of  their  next  visit  (26th  November,  1861)  M.  Coquelin  is  heard  as 
the  Chorus  of  Old  Jlen  in  On  ne  Badine  pas  avec  V Amour : 
when  Provost  is  the  Baron ;  JI.  Delaunay,  Perdican ;  JI.  Barre, 
the  Blazius  ;  Jlonrose,  Bridaine;  Jlrne.  Jouassain,  Dame  Pluche  ; 
and  Jlrne.  Favart,  Camille.  A  year  afterwards  they  give  the 
Bataille  de  Dames  and  (with  Bressant  and  Jlrne.  JIadeleine 
Brohan)  a  proverbe  of  JIusset's ;  and  in  the  December  of  1863 
they  present  the  Court  with  the  premiere  of  Jules  Sandeau’s  La 
Maison  de  Penarvan — a  piece  of  complaisance  for  which — as  is 
presently  to  be  the  case  of  JI.  Labiche’s  Le  Point  de  Mire — 
the  play  is  as  good  as  damned  next  day,  on  its  second  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  In  1864  they  reappear  in 
Maitre  Guerin,  a  good  play,  with  an  ideal  cast,  a  cast  including 
JImes.  Nathalie,  Favart,  and  Arnould-Plessy,  and  JIM.  Geffroy, 
Delaunay,  Lafontaine,  Jlontet,  Tronchet,  Masquillier,  and  Got. 
By  this  time  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  end.  His 
Jlajesty's  Servants  are  called  to  Compiegne  but  six  times  more  ;  on 
the  27th  November,  1864,  when,  among  other  things,  they  play  a 
bluette  of  Moray's,  Les  Finesses  du  Mari;  on  the  1st  December, 
1S65,  for  a  performance  of  Au  Printemps  and  Les  Plaideurs ;  on 
the  1 8th  November,  1866,  for  one  of  the  Verre  d’Fau  ;  and  on  the 
13th  December  of  the  same  year,  when  JI.  Coquelin  appears  as 
Gringoire;  and  on  the  10th  November,  1868,  when  they  are  seen 
for  the  second  time  in  Le  Due  Job.  This  is  their  last  appearance. 
They  are  succeeded  at  intervals  by  the  Cluny  company  in  Les 
Inutiles ;  by  the  actors  of  the  Gymnase  (among  them  JImes.  Pasca 
and  Blanche  Pierson)  in  three  one-act  plays  of  no  account ;  by  the 
actors  of  the  Vaudeville,  in  Miss  Multon,  with  JIme.  Fargeuil  as 
the  heroine ;  and  yet  again,  by  the'  Gymnase  people,  this  time,  as 
before,  in  three  one-act  plays  with  which  we  profess  ourselves  un¬ 
acquainted.  Then  (13th  November,  1S69)  come  MM.  Brasseur 
and  Lheritier  and  Geofiroy  in  La  Cousigne  Est  de  Ronjler  and  La 
Grammaire ;  and  with  their  performance,  the  forty-ninth  and 
last,  the  series  comes  to  end.  Eight  days  afterwards  the  Emperor 
quitted  the  Palace  ;  and  since  then  its  only  occupants  have  been  the 
Germans  of  the  war. 

Fechter  (of  the  Odeon)  was  first  heard  at  Compiegne  (1857)  in 
a  Vaudeville  piece,  On  Demands  un  Gouverneur,  a  two-act 
comedy,  “  melde  de  chant.”  A  week  afterwards  he  appeared, 
with  the  Odeon  company  (JI.  Thiron  among  them)  in  Picard’s 
Les  Deux  Philibert,  lie  reappears,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  or  so, 
with  Parade  and  Saint-Germain  and  JIme.  Fargeuil,  in  JIaquet’s 
Les  Dettes  de  Cceur.  The  single  appearance  of  Jlelingue  was,  of 
course,  in  Le  Bossu.  The  incomparable  Lafont  was  seen  in 
Montjoye;  the  excellent  JI.  Febvre  in  La  Jeunesse  de  Mirabeau. 
Neither  the  great  Frederick  nor  JI.  Dumaine  was  called  to  the 
front ;  and  wo  find  no  play  signed  “  Dumas,”  neither  sire  nor  son 
having  achieved  the  good  graces  of  the  Empress.  On  the  other 
baud,  there  is  plenty  of  Sardou: — Nos  Intimes  (i86r),  Les 
Ganaclies  and  Les  Pres  Saint-Gervais  (1862),  La  Famille  Benoiton 
(1865);  all  which  seem  to  have  been  failures.  J1JI.  Augier, 
Feuillet,  and  Labicho  are  fairly  represented.  There  is  but  one 
Jloliere  and  but  one  Racine,  and  of  Corneille  there  is  nothing  at 
all ;  but  there  are  two  examples  of  Scribe,  and  at  least  one 
Dennery — L'Aicule  to  wit. 


THE  STOIiY  OF  MY  LIFE.* 

IfJIIE  specialities  of  the  late  Dr.  JIarion  Sims  were  such  as  do 
-L  not  lend  themselves  very  well  to  discussion  in  a  review  in¬ 
tended  for  miscellaneous  reading,  and  wo  have  no  intention  hero  of 
technically  reviewing  his  Life.  Lot  us  say  that  ovariot-  omy,  so 
divided,  appears  to  us  tho  most  foolish  exumpto  of  American  per¬ 
versity  in  printing  that  we  have  yet  seen.  “  Ovariot  ”  is  indeed 
useful  to  rhyme  to  Iscariot,  and  “omy”  may  havo  something  to 
do  with  shoulders,  but  these  facts  aro  scarcely  likely  to  assist  tho 
comprehension  of  tho  word.  Of  Dr.  Sims  as  a  doctor,  however, 
except  accidentally,  no  more. 

•  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  J.  Marion  Sims.  New  York  :  Appleton. 
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The  interest  of  at  least  the  early  part  of  his  autobiography  is 
quite  independent  of  his  operations  or  discoveries.  It  shows,  we 
think,  the  very  happiest  exampleof  a  peculiar  product,  once  natural 
and  genuine,  but  now  too  often  travestied  and  forced  into  a 
literary  pastiche — American  humour — that  we  have  yet  met  with. 
J.  Marion  Sims  was  a  Southerner,  and  he  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  South  Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1813.  He  had, 
and  personally  knew,  a  great-grandfather  who  had  served  with 
Braddock,  and  his  father  organized  a  volunteer  corps  of  rifles. 
“  It  was  a  splendidly  drilled  company ;  Kennedy  Bailey  was 
drummer,  and  Monson  and  Andrews  tifers.”  Mr.  Sims,  sr.,  was  also 
fond  of  foxhunting  ( more  caroliniano) ,  billiards,  and  cock-fighting, 
till  in  his  old  age  he  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  But  his 
philanthropy  appears  to  have  been  small.  When  J.  Marion  de¬ 
clared  his  taste  for  doctoring,  the  veteran  cock-fighter  made  the 
following  remarkable  denunciation  of  the  medical  profession: — 
“  There’s  no  science  in  it,  no  honour  to  be  achieved  in  it,  no  repu¬ 
tation  to  be  made,  and  to  think  that  my  son  should  be  going  around 
from  house  to  house  through  this  country  with  a  box  of  pills  in  one 
band  and  a  squirt  in  the  other  to  ameliorate  human  suffering  is  a 
thought  I  never  supposed  1  should  have  to  contemplate.”  But 
he  contemplated  it.  In  earlier  days  J.  Marion  had  had  some  sin¬ 
gular  school  experiences,  as  was  natural  in  the  son  of  a  mother 
who  had  in  school  as  a  girl  flung  a  lizard  over  her  shoulder  which 
caught  the  schoolmaster  by  the  nose.  J.  Marion  went  to  Mr. 
Blackburne’s  school  at  five,  but  not  unnaturally  remembered  little 
about  it.  His  subsequent  experiences  were  rather  like  those  of 
Percival  Keene,  and  he  tells  a  story  of  sticking  a  corking-pin  into 
one  teacher's  chair  in  a  way  which  Marryat  could  not  have  beaten. 
Pinally  he  went  to  college  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  where  the  principal, 
who  was  also  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  insisted  on  regularly 
delivering  an  unorthodox  lecture  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  “  It  did  not  belong  to  his  chair,”  says  Dr.  Sims,  which 
indeed  may  be  admitted.  The  life  at  the  College  of  Columbia 
seems  to  have  been  curious  and  interesting.  Mr.  Lyons’s  oyster 
saloon  was  the  chief  resort  of  festive  youth  ;  but  they  often 
played  whist  in  college,  and  one  Columbian  appears  to  have  had 
an  early  and  by  no  means  orthodox  way  of  calling  for  trumps. 
They  also  fought  duels,  on  occasions  which  show  that  the  aca¬ 
demic  manners  of  the  Palmetto  State  were  rather  primitive. 
Men  rushed  emulously  at  the  food  in  the  dining-hall,  and  it  was 
considered  a  matter  of  honour  that  when  a  man  got  hold  of  a 
dish  it  was  his.  One  fateful  day  Roach  and  Adams  simultaneously 
■clutched  a  dish  of  trout.  Both  held  on.  words  followed,  and  a 
duel  was  fought.  “  There  are  two  methods  of  duelling,”  says 
J.  Marion,  which  is  under  the  mark.  Roach  and  Adams  fought 
with  pistols,  which  they  were  to  raise  and  fire  at  the  word.  Much 
chivalry  was  shown  by  Adams,  inasmuch  as  “  the  flap  of  Roach's 
coat  caught  on  his  arm,”  a  mystic  impediment.  At  the  second 
fire  both  fell,  Adams  shot  through  the  pelvis  and  Roach  through 
the  hip.  Adams  died.  A  little  before  the  whole  State  had  been 
in  mourning  for  Columbus  I.  Nixon,  shot  through  the  heart  in  a 
duel.  But  General  J.  Blair  was  the  crack  Carolina  duellist.  He 
was  so  fond  of  the  pistol  that  quite  in  play  he  once  drew  the 
weapon  and  fired  at  the  stage  during  a  theatrical  performance. 
“  He  was  removed  from  the  theatre  by  the  police,  and  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  it  was  a  source  of  the  bitterest  regret  to  him,” 
says  our  author  in  his  usual  inimitable  manner.  Then  there  was 
a  duel  between  Massey  and  Mittag.  Mittag,  who  was  like 
Shakspeare,  only  more  beautiful,  was  shot  through  the  thigh. 
He  entreated  to  be  tied  to  a  sapling  and  have  another  shot  at 
Massey,  but  the  seconds  interfered.  J.  Marion  never  fought  him- 
.self,  but  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  with  Boykin  Witherspoon. 
Boykin  Witherspoon  was  a  grand  noble  fellow  from  every  point 
of  view,  but  J.  Marion  one  day  pulled  his  stool  from  uuder  him 
.at  dinner.  The  great  Boykin  Witherspoon  fell  down,  and  J. 
Marion  expected  to  be  challenged,  but  was  not.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  once  under  fire,  when  the  studious  youth  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  went  out  with  a  drum  and  little  tin  trumpets  to  serenade 
the  girls  of  Dr.  Marks’s  academy  at  B-irhamville.  Dr.  Marks 
opened  fire  on  the  serenaders,  and  was  riposted  to  by  Rufus  Nott, 
fortunately  without  fatal  consequences. 

We  have,  alas  !  no  space  for  an  account  of  the  Euphradian  and 
Clariosophic  societies  in  which  the  youth  of  Columbia  discussed 
high  questions  when  they  were  not  duelling,  grabbing  dishes  at 
dinner,  or  serenading  the  young  ladies  of  Dr.  Marks's  academy,  nor 
for  the  way  in  which  J.  Marion  was  taken  in  girl's  dress  to  the 
theatre  one  night  and  made  very  uncomfortable,  nor  for  the 
gallant  deeds  of  one  Cole  who,  being  hazed  by  a  sham  ghost, 
nearly  blew  the  ghost’s  brains  out,  nor  for  Dr.  Sims’s  opening  ex¬ 
periences  in  his  profession,  when  two  babies  died  under  his  hands 
and  so  disgusted  him  that  he  literally  put  his  signboard  in  his 
pocket  and  sought  fresh  fields.  The  whole  book  is  delightful, 
though  the  unprofessional  reader  will  probably  eat  his  dinner  with 
.more  appetite  if  he  skips  some  of  the  professional  passages. 


HOME  LETTERS.* 

IN  speaking  of  the  hrili:ant  brotherhood  of  Swift,  Pope, 
Bolingbroke,  Peterborough,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Thackeray 
says,  “  Show  me  six  of  the  dullest  middle-aged,  men  that 
ever  dawdled  round  a  club-table  so  faithful  and  so  friendly.” 

*  Home  Letters.  Written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1830  and 
1831.  London:  John  Murray. 


Dull  people  have  no  monopoly  in  the  kindly  affections.  We 
will  wager  on  it  that  Prince  Thomas,  of  Brentford,  if  he  ever 
went  on  the  grand  tour,  did  not  write  home  letters  more  full 
of  love  for  the  old  and  young  folks  at  home  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  wrote  to  his  father 
and  sister  when  he  was  revelling  in  the  delights  of  foreign  travel, 
yet  sighing  all  the  time  for  the  old  homestead  in  “  his  beloved  and 
beechy  Bucks.”  “  There  is  no  place  like  Bradenham,”  he  writes  to 
his  sister  “  Sa,”  “  and  each  moment  I  feel  better,  I  want  to  come 
back.  Never  mind  public  news.  Write  to  me  about  Bradenham, 
about  the  dogs  and  horses,  orchards  and  gardens ;  tell  me  where 
you  go,  who  calls,  who  my  father  sees  in  London,  what  is  said. 
This  is  what  I  want.”  To  his  father  he  says,  “  When  I  beg  you 
to  write,  I  mean  my  beloved  Sa,  because  I  know  you  think  it  a 
bore,  but  do  all  as  you  like.  To  her  and  to  my  dearest  mother  a 
thousand  kisses.” 

In  1830  the  future  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  had  already 
made  a  name  as  an  author,  started  on  his  travels  in  search  of 
health.  He  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Gibraltar.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  delights  of  colour  and  gorgeousness  in  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  “  the  Rock  ”  delighted  him.  “  Here 
are  Moors,  with  costumes  radiant  as  a  rainbow  or  an  Eastern 
melodrama ;  Jews,  with  gaberdines  and  skull-caps  ;  Genoese, 
Highlanders,  and  Spaniards,  whose  dress  is  as  picturesque  as  that 
of  the  sons  of  Ivor.”  And  then  follows  a  pretty  bit  of  honest, 
filial  pride  and  flattery,  and  a  playful  allusion  to  his  own  literary 
renown : — 

In  the  garrison  are  all  your  works,  even  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Literary 
Characters,”  in  the  Merchants’  Library,  the  greater  part.  Each  possesses 
a  copy  of  another  book,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  our  family, 
and  which  is  looked  upon  at  Gibraltar  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  You  may  feel  their  intellectual  pulse  from  this.  At 
first  I  apologized,  and  talked  of  youthful  blunders  and  all  that,  being 
really  ashamed  ;  but,  finding  them,  to  my  astonishment,  sincere,  and  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  were  stupid  enough  to  adopt  my  last  opinion,  I  shifted  my 
position  just  in  time,  looked  very  grand,  and  passed  myself  off  for  a  child 
of  the  Sun,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Peru. 

There  is  a  capital  portrait  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Don,  who 
spends  his  princely  private  fortune  in  “  ornamenting  Gibraltar  as 
a  lover  does  his  mistress,”  and  who  has  so  fine  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  his  position  that  he  will  not  even  enter  a  cave  inhabited  only 
by  monkeys  until  he  has  exchanged  his  travelling  forage  cap  for  a 
cocked  hat  and  feathers.  “  We  travelled  back  to  the  cottage,  the 
Governor,  Meredith,  the  Governor’s  cocked  flat,  and  myself,  each 
in  a  seat.”  In  writing  to  his  father  to  send  a  copy  of  The  Young 
Duke  to  Lady  Don,  whom  some  living  elderly  men  may  still  re¬ 
member  as  a  “grand  dame  s'il  en  feust  oneques,"  as  old  Brantome 
says,  our  traveller  remarks: — “You  will  be  surprised  at  my 
sending  a  light  novel  and  in  finding  a  muse  in  an  old  lady  of 
seventy ;  but  in  truth  she  is  the  cleverest  and  most  charming 
woman  I  ever  met,  beating  all  the  Lydia  Whites,  Mrs.  Weddell’s 
and  the  Misses  Bury  (sic)  out  and  out ;  the  only  person  I  know  who 
gives  one  the  least  idea  of  the  Madame  de  Tencins  and  the  other 
briUantes  who  flirted  with  Henault,  chatted  with  Montesquieu, 
and  corresponded  with  Horace  Walpole."  At  Gibraltar,  too,  he 
met  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  a  colonel  of  a  Highland  regiment,  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  Byron’s  “  travelled  Thane,” 
and,  later  on,  England’s  incompetent  Prime  Minister.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Sir  Charles  is  struck  off  in  a  few  capital  touches.  “He 
is  a  man  in  whom  the  frigidity  of  the  Gordons  has  expanded 
into  urbanity  instead  of  subsiding  into  sullenness.”  ’At  Gibraltar 
young  D’lsraeli  created  a  sensation  in  society  and  the  garrison  by 
carrying  two  canes,  one  for  the  morning  and  one  for  evening  dress. 
He  chuckles  over  the  effect  of  his  simulated  coxcombry  ;  “I  change 
mv  canes  when  the  gun  fires ;  I  owe  to  them  more  attention  than 
to' being  the  supposed  author  of  what  is  it  ? — I  forget.”  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Standish,  a  famous  dandy  of  the  time,  our  letter-writer 
says: — “  The  man  of  pleasure  who,  instead  of  degenerating  into  a 
roue,  aspires  to  be  a  philosopher,  is  to  my  mind  certainly  a  respect¬ 
able,  and  I  think  an  interesting  character.”  The  author  of  Vivian 
Greg  shows  in  almost  every  page  of  these  delightful  letters  that 
he  had  aspirations  to  become  a  philosopher,  and  something  more, 
though  the  officers  of  the  73rd  probably  never  guessed  at  the  ambi¬ 
tious  aims  of  the  eccentric  young  man  who  dined  at  their  mess  “in 
an  Andalusian  costume.”  He  knows  that  his  father  will  under¬ 
stand  his  affected  affectations,  and  he  merely  says,  “  After  such 
buffooneries  I  need  not  add  that  I  continue  tolerably  well.” 
Yroung  D’lsraeli  perpetually  reminds  one  of  young  Byron.  When 
the  poet  visited  Ali  Pasha  in  1810,  he  was  careful  to  tell  his  friends 
how  beautifully  he  equipped  himself  for  the  interview.  Young 
D’lsraeli  has  an  equal  delight  in  describing  the  various  costumes 
he  wore  when  he  visited  Turkish  or  Spanish  grandees,  and 
when  he  walked  on  the  alamedas  of  Seville  and  Gibraltar.  The 
handkerchief  his  brother  Ralph  sent  him  from  Paris  “  is  the 
most  successful  thing  I  ever  wore,  and  universally  admired.” 
“  Tell  my  mother  that,  ns  it  is  the  fashion  at  Gib  not  to  wear 
waistcoats  in  the  morning,  her  new  studs  come  into  fine  play,  and 
maintain  my  reputation  of  being  a  great  judge  of  costume.”  “I 
sported  a  costume  in  Janina  which  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect.  A  great  many  Turks  called  on  purpose  to  see  it ;  but  a 
little  Greek  physician  nearly  smoked  me.  ‘  Questo  vestito  Inglese 
o  di  fantasia  ?  ’  he  aptly  asked.  I  oracularly  replied,  *  Inglese  e 
fantastico.’ ”  When  his  favourite  servant,  a  Cypriote  Greek,  gave 
him  warning,  Mr.  D’lsraeli  wrote: — “This  is  a  bore,  because  I 
am  about  to  be  alone,  and  would  annoy  me  at  all  times,  because 
he  wore  a  Mameluke  dress  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  white 
turban  thirty  yards  long,  and  a  sabre  glittering  like  a  rainbow.  I 
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must  now  content  myself  with  an  Arab  attendant  in  a  blue  sbirt 
and  slipperless.”  To  liis  brother  Ralph  he  writes: — “  Tou  should 
see  me  in  the  costume  of  a  Greek  pirate.  A  blood-red  shirt,  with 
silver  studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an  immense  scarf  for  girdle,  full 
of  pistols  and  daggers,  red  caps,  red  slippers,  broad  blue  striped 
jacket  and  trowsers.”  Might  not  this  have  been  written  by  the 

author  of  Childe  Harold  ?  IIow  lovingly  is  described  the  proces¬ 

sion  from  Arta  after  a  visit  to  Kalio  Bey  !  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  objects  in  this  cavalcade  was  a  boy  carrying  a  gazelle ; 
“  but  the  gazelle  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

At  times  Mr.  D  israeli  suffered  severely  from  the  illness  which 
sent  him  abroad  ;  but  he  wrote  of  his  pains  and  occasional  despon¬ 
dency  with  the  manly  reticence  and  self-control  which  throughout 
life  characterized  him.  He  smoked  incessantly,  and  thought  there 
was  “  nothing  like  a  meerschaum  ”  ;  he  rode  eight  or  nine  hours 
.at  a  stretch.  He  maintained  his  character  as  a  sailor  when  “  a 

devil  of  a  levanter  and  sometimes  a  sirocco  were  blowing  full  in 

our  teeth.”  “  In  fact,”  be  says,  “  I  like  a  sailors  life  very  much, 
though  it  destroys  the  toilette.” 

In  Contarini  Fleming  the  writer  of  these  Ilume  Letters  has 
•worked  into  a  masterpiece  of  frolicsome  fun  the  raw  materials 
which  we  find  in  his  description  to  his  father  of  his  drinking 
bout  with  the  young  Turkish  Bey  to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction,  when  Mr.  James  Clay,  the  famous  whist-player,  their 
host,  and  himself  “  despatched  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  quicker  time 
and  fairer  proportions  than  they  ever  did  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
and  were  extremely  gay,"  and  where  Mr.  D’lsraeli  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  found  himself  rolled  up  in  a  sacred 
carpet.  “The  thirst  I  felt  was  like  that  of  Dives.  I  found 
Abraham’s  bosom  in  a  flagon  of  water.  I  think  I  must  have 
drunk  a  gallon  at  the  draught.” 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  cite  any  of  the  writer’s 
marvellous  descriptions  of  “  wonderful  Spain  covered  with  Moorish 
ruins  and  full  of  Murillo”;  of  Athens,  of  which  he  says,  “  1 
never  witnessed  anything  so  truly  beautiful  ”  ;  or  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Jerusalem  he  “  will  not  place  below  the  city  of  Minerva. 
Athens  and  Jerusalem  in  their  glory  must  have  been  tlie  finest 
representations  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.” 

We  have  almost  entirely  confined  our  extracts  to  the  expressions 
of  the  writer’s  lighter  and  almost  fantastic  moods.  But  this 
little  book,  for  which  the  public  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  Mr.  Ralph  D’lsraeli,  contains  wisdom  as  well  as  wit, 
and  it  abounds  with  passages  which  could  have  only  been  penned 
by  a  man  of  warm  feelings  as  well  as  of  genius.  The  world  will 
admit  what  Walter  Scott  said  of  Byron  to  be  equally  true  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield — nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  such  extraordinary  talents  to  a  cold  or  an  unsympathetic 
heart. 


RECENT  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

I>Y  far  the  most  important  book  among  those  relating  to 
y  matters  of  health  and  disease  which  are  now  before  us  is  that 
of  Dr.  Klein  on  Micro-organisms.  The  subject  of  the  connexion  of 
these  bodies  with  disease  is  one  which  has  long  been  engrossing  the 
attention  of  biologists  and  physicians,  and  has  lately  excited  much 
popular  interest.  Dr.  Klein  is  well  known  as  a  first-rate  observer 
and  careful  reasoner,  and  has,  moreover,  for  many  years  given 
untiring  study  to  the  questions  he  now  handles.  He  is,  therefore, 
fully  qualified  to  give,  as  he  here  does,  a  succinct  account  of  what 
is  kuown  regarding  this  difficult  matter.  The  book  begins  with  a 
thorough  description  of  the  various  methods  of  examination  and 
cultivation  of  the  different  microscopic  organisms;  and,  further  on, 
each  separate  organism  is  dealt  with,  and  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  disease  of  those  which  are  called  “  pathogenic  ”  is  fully 
discussed.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Dr.  Klein,  in  his 
notice  of  the  so-called  cholera-bacillus  of  Dr.  Koch,  which  was 
lately  so  prominent  in  newspapers  and  table-talk,  shows  very 
clearly  that  this  organism  had  no  warrant,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  cholera,  since  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  occurrence  and  development  in  no  way  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  causality  as  laid  down  even  by  Dr.  Koch  himself. 
Since  writing  this  book  Dr.  Klein  has  been  investigating  th;  so- 
called  cholera-bacillus  in  its  Indian  home,  and  has  by  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  proved  that  the  loudly  and 
widely-announced  triumph  of  Dr.  Koch  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
cause  of  cholera  was  not  merely  premature,  but  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  cause  of  cholera,  be  it  micro-organic  or  not,  has 
jet  to  be  demonstrated.  Dr.  Klein's  book,  while  mainly  intended 
for  the  expert,  is  written  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  all  who  may  wish  to  know  what  is  being  done 
regarding  the  important  question  of  the  germ-origin  of  disease. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  entitled  Future's  Hygiene, 
Mr.  Kingzett,  as  a  chemist,  deals  at  some  length  with  the  much- 

*  Micro-Organisms  and  Disease.  By  E.  Klein,  M.L).,  F.R.3.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Future's  Hygiene.  By  C.  F.  Kingzett,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  London  :  Baillibre, 
Tindall,  ft  Cox. 

Ktementary  Hygiene.  By  Thomas  London.  London  and  Edinburgh  : 
W.  Si  U.  Chambers. 

] /rips  to  Health.  By  Henry  C.  Burdctt.  London  :  Kcgan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.  1885. 

The  Care  of  Infants.  By  Sophia  Jcx-Blakc,  M.D.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  By  N.  E.  Davies,  L.R.C-P.  London  ;  Chatto  & 
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vexed  question  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease,  and  espouses  the 
view  that  the  germs  which  cause  disease  do  so  by  virtue  of  certain 
chemical  products  to  which  they  can  give  rise  in  suitable  media. 
This  view  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  that  of  observers  and  thinkers 
other  than  chemical,  Dr.  Klein,  among  others,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  some  such  theory  as  this  is  most  probably  the  true  one.  The 
subject  of  disinfectants  is  handled  at  some  length,  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  chemistry  and  the  hygiene  of 
the  eucalyptus  and  the  pine. 

Text-books  and  compendiums  of  hygienic  science  are  now  60 
numerous  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well  had  many  of  their 
authors  paused  and  considered  for  a  few  years  before  making 
their  contributions  to  the  stock.  But  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  contemporary  interest  in  it,  somewhat  artifi¬ 
cially  stimulated  perhaps  by  Health  Societies  and  the  late  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  South  Kensington,  sufficiently  account  for  the  growing 
supply  of  books  of  this  sort.  Of  its  kind,  the  third  book  on  our 
list  is  certainly  good.  It  professes  to  be  but  a  compilation,  and 
is  adapted  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  Department  at  South 
Kensington.  Containing  at  the  end  a  short  account  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  slight  wounds,  accidents,  &c.,  it  seems  fairly  com¬ 
plete,  and  would  form  a  useful  basis  for  an  amateur  course  of 
lectures  “  to  the  people.” 

Much  more  must  be  said,  however,  for  Mr.  Burdett’s  Helps  to 
Health,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  read¬ 
able  as  well  as  practically  useful.  There  is  here  quite  a  charming 
absence  of  the  alarmist  and  wiseacre  tone  of  most  books  on 
hygiene,  which  are  either  Helps  to  Hypochondria,  or  are  so 
utterly  wearisome  that  the  reader  throws  them  down  with  a  yawn 
and  that  hackneyed  yet  irrepressible  quotation  whose  tag  is  “  vivendi 
perdere  causas."  Within  a  space  of  scarcely  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  clearly  printed  pages  the  author  has  succeeded  in  writing 
sensibly  and  accurately  concerning  “  matters  which  affect  the 
health  and  comfort  of  every  class,  from  childhood  to  old  age.”  He 
has  evidently  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  his  writings  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  little  book.  On  the  artificially-vexed  questions  of 
“  drinking  and  smoking  ”  Mr.  Burdett  has  no  fads,  but  treats  them 
fairly,  and,  it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  finally.  There  is  con¬ 
spicuous  evidence  throughout  the  work  that  its  whole  matter  has 
been  passed  through  the  author’s  brain,  and  that  it  is  not,  like 
most  of  its  fellow-treatises,  a  mere  compilation,  the  result  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  reading  eye  and  the  copying  hand.  Nearly 
every  one  who  reads  this  book  will  be  wiser,  and  ought  to  be 
better,  for  it.  It  is  the  best  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

Miss  Sophia  Jex-Blake  tells  an  oft-told  tale  in  a  very  small 
manual  on  the  Care  of  Infants,  for  mothers  and  nurses.  It  is  not 
told  badly,  and  may  be  of  use  in  its  way ;  but  it  need  not  have 
been  told  again  just  now.  Experience,  that  essential  of  a  really 
good  book  intended  to  be  practical,  does  not  conspicuously  inform 
its  pages,  and  perhaps  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for.  But  what  is 
said,  if  not  in  any  way  new,  is  mostly  true.  The  conveniently 
small  size  of  this  brochure  is  not  the  least  of  its  good  points. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  we  notice  only  to  condemn.  There 
is  nothing  of  any  novelty  in  it;  it  is  written  in  a  diffuse  and 
somewhat  pretentious  style,  with  an  ample  padding  of  quotation; 
and  the  larger  part  of  it  consists  in  a  sketchy  treatment  of  disease, 
which  is  worse  than  useless  when  addressed  to  the  non-medical 
reader,  and  of  course  superfluous  for  the  expert.  What  good 
may  be  expected  from  a  superficial  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
diarrhoea,  gravel,  deafness,  diabetes,  and  their  treatment,  with  no 
more,  and  often  less,  than  a  page  devoted  to  each  ? 


TIIF.  ILIAD  OF  IIOMER.* 

“  "Vf  EN  clepe  ex ametron,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  Chaucer, 
lv-L  lines  that  go  hoppety-hop,  wherein,  with  the  best  of  in¬ 
tentions,  divers  persons  have  striven  to  render  the  music  of 
Homer,  yea  and  yet  strive,  unwarned  by  the  fate  of  those  who 
before  them  bravely  apparelled  went  forth,  and  came  home  with  a 
fleece  of  pig’s  wool.  “  These  lame  hexameters  the  strong-wing'd 
music  of  Homer  !  ”  cried  our  Laureate  once,  we  think  in  justified 
anger.  Verily  Mr.  Smith  Wright  is  a  person  of  best  intentions; 
doubtless  he  knows  his  Greek,  and  hath  ears  on  his  head  for 
hearing.  Yet  we  remain  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  his 
utmost  well-meant  striving,  attempts  at  establishing  English- 
Ilomeric  hexameters  are  still,  as  afore,  eternally  barren.  Chapman 
was  better,  we  think ;  for  Chapman,  though  dashing  and  reckless, 
full  of  conceits  un-IIomeric  in  form,  not  rolling  but  leaping,  miss¬ 
ing  the  solemn  vastness,  yet  caught  live  coals  of  the  furnace 
bright  from  the  lips  of  Ilomer ;  the  shock  and  the  splendour  of 
combat  thunder  and  flash  in  his  lines,  as  in  deeds  of  a  Drake  and 
a  Raleigh.  Or,  to  be  fuir  past  doubt,  not  an  angry  debate  nor  a 
battle  pick  we  from  Chapman  to  set  by  the  side  of  these  lights 
that  be  newer,  marking  the  march  of  the  verse,  but  a  passage 
taken  at  random,  just  three  lines  as  they  come,  from  the  smooth- 
spun  thread  of  the  story  : — 

Even  he  to  sleep  went,  by  whose  hand  heaven  is  with  lightning  gilt, 

High  Jove,  where  he  had  used  to  rest  when  sweet  Bleep  seized  his  eyca: 
By  him  the  golden-throned  Queen  slept,  the  Queen  of  Deities. 


*  The  Iliad  of  Ifomer.  Books  I. -IV.  Translated  into  English 
Hexameter  Verse  by  Henry  Smith  Wright,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Heighten,  Bell,  &  Co.  London:  Bell 
(  &  Sons.  1885. 
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Nothing  of  gilding  saith  Homer,  and  Jove  is  a  name  old-fashioned ; 
Mr.  Smith  Wright  has  a  theory,  moreover,  and  says  that  his  verses 
truly  and  justly  will  scan,  being  read  with  attention  to  accent: — 

Then  to  his  couch  went  Zeus  the  Olympian,  lord  of  the  lightning. 

Where  he  was  wont  to  rest  whene’er  sweet  slumber  o’ercame  him : 

There  he  slept,  with  Hera  the  golden-throned  beside  him. 

Theories  are  clever  and  good ;  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding’s  in 
eating ;  Goethe  did  hexametrize  with  success,  we  know,  for  the 
Germans ;  some  day  for  English  the  like  may  be  done,  we  deny 
not  beforehand,  only  we  say  for  the  present  that  Mr.  Smith  Wright 
is  not  Goethe.  Wisely  he  speaketh  of  stress,  of  quantity,  spondees, 
dactyls ;  wisely,  but  ears  are  stubborn,  and  mind  not  the  voice  of 
his  wisdom,  hearing  the  same  old  jingle  that  flounders  bumpety- 
bumping.  Such  the  report  our  ears,  anyhow,  persistently  bring 
us.  Chapman  is  old  and  quaint,  but  we  count  old  Chapman  the 
better. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  MARK  RUTHERFORD.* 

ABOUT  four  years  ago  appeared  a  distinctly  noteworthy  book, 
entitled  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford.  It  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  edited  by  a  friend,  and  to  give  the  history  of  a  young 
man  of  talent  and  conscience  forced  out  of  the  ministry  of  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  sect,  partly  by  intellectual  doubts,  but  more  by  the  intolerable 
pettiness  and  Philistinism  which  the  advocates  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment  wish  to  extend  over  the  whole  nation,  and  which,  as  the 
enemies  of  religion  know  full  well,  would  soon  force  the  nation 
into  complete  irreligion.  The  book  was  striking,  but  it  was 
incomplete.  Not  merely  did  no  positive  denouement  take  place, 
but  even  as  a  fragment  the  work  was  fragmentary.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  discover  from  it  whether  the  author  had  a  real  grasp  of  a 
certain  kind  of  character,  or  whether  he  was  merely  painting 
personal  experiences  with  the  strange  facility  which,  as  most  critics 
and  all  editors  know,  will  sometimes  show  itself,  and  then,  when 
the  budget  is  emptied,  apparently  desert  the  writer  altogether. 

Now  Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance  appears  still  under  the 
nominal  editorship  of  Reuben  Shapcott.  It  is  as  a  whole  dis¬ 
appointing,  though  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  striking  work  in 
it.  The  supposed  author  is  emancipated  from  his  servitude  as 
Dissenting  minister,  and  presented  with  that  symbol  of  freedom — 
the  key  of  the  street.  He  does  not  find  it  unlock  an  earthly 
paradise.  But  he  marries,  is  happy  in  his  way,  struggles  on 
for  a  time,  drops  into  an  Inferno  of  copying,  and  dies.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this.  Many  men  far  removed  in 
appearance  from  Mark  Rutherford’s  poverty  and  destitution  have 
felt  with  a  kind  of  shudder  how  easy  it  is  to  “  slip  under,”  how 
little  (as  little  as  the  plank  to  the  sailor)  stands  between  them 
and  destitution,  how  advancing  civilization,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
only  opens  wider  and  more  numerously  the  “  thousand  gates  that 
lead  To  the  great  palace,”  not  “  of  magnificent  death,”  but  of  death, 
squalid,  uninteresting,  and  unrelieved.  But  the  mere  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  instance  of  these  unpleasant  truths  is  hardly  enough.  It 
is,  indeed,  worse  than  not  enough,  for  it  comes  within  that  cele¬ 
brated  denunciation  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  which  ranks  highest 
among  his  critical  truths.  It  is  “a  situation  in  which  there 
is  everything  to  be  endured,  nothing  to  be  done.”  The  fault  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  author  has  some  admirable 
remarks  on  something  very  like  it.  He  condemns  books  which 
aim  “  merely  at  a  new  presentation  of  the  hopeless.”  The  combi¬ 
nation  is  excellent,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  touch  his  own  work. 
And  if  any  should  say  that  this  is  all  in  the  game,  that  the  book 
is  supposed  to  be  an  autobiography,  and  that  this  is  merely  the 
usual  human  and  autobiographic  inconsistency,  the  answer  is 
ready.  Let  Mr.  Reuben  Shapcott  produce  his  vouchers.  Then 
we  shall  accept  as  a  heart-rending  true  story  the  account  of  a  man 
who  wrote  most  excellent  English,  and  thought  many  original 
and  admirably  expressed  thoughts,  yet  could  not  somehow  get 
himself  work  enough  on  the  press  (to  which  he  had  an  opening) 
to  save  him  from  copying  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  thing,  of 
course,  is  not  impossible;  nothing  is  impossible  in  real  life.  But 
it  has  just  the  flavour  of  impossibility  combined  with  the  flavour 
of  discomfort  which  repels  in  a  work  of  art. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  sufficiently  unlike  other  books,  and 
sufficiently  full  of  marks  of  power  to  excite  interest,  if  nothing 
more.  We  sometimes  hear  impatience  expressed  at  this  kind  of 
criticism.  The  mare’s-nest  critic  who  is  always  finding  out  a  new 
poet,  a  new  novelist,  and  so  forth  is  perhaps  wiser  after  his  genera¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  not  wise  after  his  art.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
half  talent  which  is  never  so  happy  as  in  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  world,  and,  if  Mark  Rutherford  is  the  work  of  some  such 
talent,  we  can  only,  without  retracting  anything  yet  said,  add  that 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  For  a  novice  the  book  would  be  very 
good — good  for  one  who  had  only  hitherto  done  inferior  work,  but 
scarcely  good  at  all  for  one  who  had  done  good  work.  The 
desultoriness  of  its  form  enables  those  reflections  which  most  men 
of  brains,  reading,  and  feeling  have  made  at  some  time  or  other  to 
be  brought  in  freely,  and  the  forlorn  circumstances  of  its  hero 
enlist  an  amount  of  sympathy  which  perhaps  rather  conditions  the 
appreciation  of  the  work.  If  it  is  open  to  any  general  criticism 
except  that  already  given,  it  is  that  the  subject,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  appear  both  to  have  suffered 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford.  Edited  by  his  friend,  Reuben 
Shapcott.  London:  Triibner.  1881. 

Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance.  Edited  by  his  friend,  Reuben  Shapcott. 
London :  Triibner.  1885. 


severely  from  that  malady  of  the  day  which  has  been  brutally 
termed  “  religious  pip.”  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  an 
argument  with  the  dead  Mr.  Mark  Rutherford  or  the  living  Mr. 
Reuben  Shapcott.  But  there  are  two  texts  of  an  old-fashioned 
book  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  might  have  done  one  or  both  of 
them  a  great  deal  of  good  One  is  “  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,”  and  the  other  is  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.”  These  are  sovereign  for  pip,  religious 
and  other,  and  they  would  probably  have  carried  Mark  Rutherford 
through. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

HETHER  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry’s  conclusion  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Berlioz’s  Te  Deum  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that 
which  the  composer  gave  directions  for  is  justified  or  not,  he  has 
removed  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  only  the 
full  score  of  the  work  was  obtainable  by  issuing  a  very  complete 
short  score  of  this  great  work  for  pianoforte  and  chorus,  which  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas  and  Weber.  As  we  have 
already  noticed  this  work  when  it  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  this  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  about  it  than 
that  it  is  now  within  the  power  of  any  ambitious  choral  society  to 
undertake  a  performance  of  it  if  it  has  a  mind  to  do  so.  From 
the  same  publisher  we  have  received  an  “  Album  of  Six  Songs,” 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Ford,  to  words  by  Shelley,  which  shows  considerable 
artistic  skill  and  originality  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  some  of 
the  songs,  as,  for  instance,  “  Heart’s  Devotion  ”  and  “  On  a  Faded 
Violet,”  being  of  a  higher  order  than  most  attempts  in  this  form  of 
composition.  “  Under  the  Snow,”  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Addison,  is  a 
pleasing  song,  to  which  is  added  an  effective  violoncello  accom¬ 
paniment  quite  within  the  powers  of  the  amateur,  and  “  Sappho  ” 
Valse,  by  E.  de  la  Trappe  Pitt,  is  good  dance  music.  The  Rev. 
S.  Baring  Gould  and  the  Rev.  Fleetwood  Sheppard  have  issued  a 
second  series  of  “  Church  Songs  ”  (W.  Skeffington  &  Sons)  which 
would  seem  to  say  that  the  first  series  had  been  a  success.  They 
are  all  very  tuneful  and  well  adapted  to  the  words  to  which  they 
are  set,  and  must  be  accepted,  we  suppose,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  principles  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  church  music 
are  making  progress  in  the  Church  of  England. 

A  first  series  of  “  German  Two-part  Songs,”  by  Mr.  John 
Kinross,  and  published  by  Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  have 
reached  us.  They  are  principally  adaptations,  without  much 
reverence  for  their  work,  of  songs  by  German  composers.  If 
Mr.  Kinross  has  treated  the  other  composers  as  he  has  treated  Franz 
Schubert  in  “  Stay,  weary  wanderer,”  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  German  names  of  the  songs  thus  adapted  are  suppressed. 
After  some  trouble,  we  traced  this  particular  song  to  No.  3  in  the 
“  Schwanengesang,”  under  the  title  of  “  Friihlingssehnsucht,”  and 
it  may  be  instructive  to  see  how  Mr.  Kinross  has  manufactured  a 
German  two-part  song  of  some  fifty  bars  out  of  a  solo  of  nearly 
three  times  that  length.  To  begin  with,  Schubert  has  marked 
his  composition  “  Geschwind,”  Mr.  Kinross  “  Moderato  ” ;  while 
the  adapter  has  boldly  substituted  eight  bars  of  original  introduc¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  melody  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kinross’s  pruning-knife 
has  beeu  so  busily  at  work  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  our 
space  to  specify  its  ravages  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  at  least 
a  third  part  of  the  song  containing  Schubert's  most  effective  pas¬ 
sages  are  wholly  suppressed,  with  the  result  that  the  mutilated 
work  is  scarcely  recognizable.  Adaptations  of  this  kind  may  be 
easy  to  accomplish,  but  can  scarcely  be  deemed  fair  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  composer  thus  adapted. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  have  sent  us  six  songs  by  Signor 
Fh.  Marchetti  under  the  following  titles — “  Deserted,”  “  Invoca¬ 
tion  to  Slumber,”  “  Nenuphars,”  “  The  Weary  Spinner,”  “  Parting,” 
and  “  One  Tiny  Kiss  ” — all  of  which  are  marked  with  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  much  artistic  power,  while  Mr.  Marzials’s  translations 
of  the  Italian  words  are  in  most  cases  very  successful.  Of  the  six 
songs  perhaps  the  first  and  last  enumerated  will  become  the  most 
popular.  A  graceful  “  Gavotte  ”  by  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Hope, 
dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Scarborough  Dramatic  Club,  is 
also  published  by  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co. 

From  Messrs.  E.  Ascherberg  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  very 
pleasing  s6ng  by  Mr.  Richard  Harvey,  entitled  “  Look  down  from 
your  window,  dearest,”  and  “  Arise,  my  love,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Jakobowski.  “  Her  Dream,”  by  Mr.  Felix  Argent,  and  “  Life’s 
Journey,”  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Davis,  are  all  effective  drawing-room 
songs,  and  easy  of  performance.  As  “  The  Primrose  Badge,”  by 
Mr.  Odoardo  Barri,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Primrose  League,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  more 
about  it.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  so  soul-stirring  as  the  “  Marseillaise,” 
though  it  is  diliicult  to  say  what  future  may  be  in  store  for  it. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Rubini’s  two  pianoforte  pieces,  “  Le  Reveillon  ”  and 
“  Notturne  in  B  fiat,”  are  graceful  morceaux,  evincing  considerable 
artistic  skill  and  a  graceful  flow  of  melody  ;  while  “Militaria,”  by 
M.  Emil  Leonardi,  is  an  effective  pianoforte  fantasia,  even  in  the 
simplified  edition  which  we  have  before  us.  M.  Ch.  Gounod, 
using  Sir  Henry  Baker's  beautiful  words,  “  The  King  of  Love 
my  Shepherd  is”  (Messrs.  Phillips  &  Page),  has  produced  a 
sacred  song  which  will,  we  feel  sure,  become  as  great  a  favourite 
as  “  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,”  to  which  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  pendant :  and  the  two  songs,  “  My  true  love 
waits  for  me,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Brooks,  and  “  Ministering  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Mr.  Leigh  Kingsmill,  both  to  words  by  Miss  Rosa 
Carlyle,  are  songs  above  the  average  of  drawing-room  ballads. 
Mr.  Lynton  Martel's  “  Gavotte  ”  in  D  is  effective  and  charac- 
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teristic,  and  Mr.  Fabian  Rose’s  “  Je  t ’adore  ’’  Polka  and  “Ivy” 
"Waltz  will  be  found  capital  pieces  of  dance  music.  Signor 
Tito  di  Gio.  Ricordi  sends  us  “  Lingering  Thoughts,”  a  song 
■written  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen’s  happiest  style,  and  likely  to  become 
as  popular  as  his  other  productions ;  and  a  sentimental  song  by 
Signor  Luigi  Caracciolo  entitled  “  Striving,”  of  which  we  may  say 
we  wish  he  had  something  better  to  set  his  charming  music  to. 

"We  have  also  from  Messrs.  W.  J.  Willcocks  &  Co.  four  songs  by 
Dr.  Walter  Stokes,  entitled  respectively  “The  Bold  Free  Lances,” 
“  The  Journey  of  Life,”  “  Father  Time,”  and  “  The  Homeward 
Bound” — all  spirited  productions  from  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
musician.  “  No  Cross,  No  Crown,”  an  effective  sacred  song  ;  and 
one  of  a  series  of  six  school  songs,  called  “  The  Holiday,”  both 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Redhead,  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Cocks  &  Co. ;  as  is  also  “  R.S.V.P.,”  waltz,  by  M.  Henri 
Dagobert. 

The  London  Music  Publishing  and  General  Agency  Company 
send  us  a  set  of  six  two-part  songs,  the  words  and  music  of  which 
are  by  Mr.  Sinclair  Dunn,  fresh,  simple,  and  very  melodious ;  and 
a  pleasing  song,  “Farewell,  dear  love,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Austin, 
which  ought  to  become  popular.  The  Gordon  March,  by  Mr. 
Basil  Cobbett,  “  The  British  Army  ”  March,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Deacon,  and  “  The  Nile  Expedition,”  a  musical  panorama,  by  W. 
F.  Taylor,  are  also  from  the  above  Publishing  Company.  -V  very 
charming  song,  by  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  is  “The  wind  is  awake,” 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co. ;  and  a  serenade  to  Heinrich 
Halm’s  words,  “  Ihr  blauen  Augen,  gute  Nacht,”  by  the  same  com¬ 
poser,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co.,  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  artist  always  strives  to 
attain.  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald’s  “  I  have  loved  the  gentle  maiden  ” 
(Mr.  E.  Donajowski),  is  an  effective  song;  and  Mr.  Claude 
Melville’s  “The  Valiant  Knight”  (Messrs.  Conrad  Herzog  &  Co.) 
and  “  Evensong  ”  (Messrs.  Reid  Brothers)  are  both  songs  above  the 
average ;  while  “The  Jersey  Lily  ”  Polka  (Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.), 
with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  Japanese  costume  on  the  cover, 
reflects  credit  on  Miss  Rowe  as  a  writer  of  dance  music. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  name  of  Jules  de  Goncourt  is  a  name  deserving  respect 
from  all  who  value  literature,  despite  the  somewhat  injudi¬ 
cious  conduct  of  a  clique  of  French  men  of  letters  who  have  ele¬ 
vated  him,  with  his  living  brother,  to  a  position  in  letters  which 
Prince  Posterity  will  pretty  certainly  not  accept  when  he  orders 
the  next  general  visitation  of  literary  titles  of  nobility.  Both  in 
art  and  in  letters  the  brothers  De  Goncourt  have  deserved  the 
exception  of  Magdalen,  and  of  each  it  may  be  said  that  multum 
etmavit.  A  respectful  reception  is  therefore  due  to  this  volume  of 
letters  (i),  which,  moreover,  has  a  not  inconsiderable  intrinsic 
interest.  The  portrait-frontispiece  is  excellent ;  the  preface  (by 
M.  Henry  Cdard)  is  in  better  taste  than  might  be  expected  from 
one  of  the  young  men  of  Medan,  and  the  letters  themselves, 
annotated  with  exemplary  and  affectionate  care,  and  extending 
over  a  long  time  considering  the  comparatively  short  life  of  the 
writer  (Jules  de  Goncourt  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  here  published  extend  over  more  than  twenty  years),  supply 
much  valuable  information  about  the  literary  events  of  the  period, 
and  present  a  not  unfavourable  picture  of  personal  character. 

M.  Lavisse’s  Essays  on  Prussian  History  (2),  which  at  their  first 
publication  received  an  academic  crown,  are  exercises  in  the 
historical  essay  which  do  credit  to  their  producer.  It  would  ill 
become  those  who  have  long  protested  against  the  undignified 
spirit  in  which  Frenchmen  have  treated  their  last  conquerors  to 
inquire  too  narrowly  into  the  exact  reasons  which  have  latterly 
made  more  lenient  estimates  of  the  “clock-stealers”  possible,  if 
not  popular.  M.  Lavisse  writes  like  a  student,  and  at  the  same 
time  like  a  sensible  man.  His  indication  of  the  true  cause  which 
contributed  most  to  the  superior  vitality  of  Prussia  as  compared 
with  other  German  States — the  fact  that  it  had  a  national  or 
quasi-national  existence  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  the 
mere  feudal  quarrels  of  most  German  princes — requires  perhaps  a 
larger  examination  of  the  question  why  similar  influences  did  not 
develop  themselves  in  the  AVest  and  South.  But  it  is  a  vera  causa 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

M.  Louis  Ulbach  is  a  writer  of  sufficient  distinction  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  ask  whether  his  title  has  any  very  clear  or  definite 
reference  to  bis  contents.  Those  contents  are  essays  or  reviews  (3) 
originally  published  more  or  fewer  years  ago.  They  are  not 
uninteresting  to  read,  if  only  because  they  recall  events  and 
things  once  notorious  and  now  half  forgotten.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  review  of  Le  maudit.  The  contrast  is  curious  between  the 
pother  that  novel  made  when  it  first  appeared  and  the  dilliculty 
of  now  calling  up  any  distinct  memory  of  its  contents. 

AVe  are  nothing  if  not  friendly,  and  we  must  suggest  to  French¬ 
men  that,  if  they  wish  to  cultivate  the  newly-acquired  garden  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  friendship,  they  really  should  not  translate 
Ilerr  Meding  so  freely.  Only  the  other  day  wo  received  one 
version  ;  here  is  another  (4).  However,  it  is  none  of  our  busi- 

(1)  Lett  ret  de  J  idee  Goncourt.  Pari  ■ :  Charpcntier. 

(2)  Eludes  stir  rhistoire  de  l'russe.  I’ar  Ernest  Lavisse.  Deuxiimc 
Edition.  Paris :  Ilachctte. 

(3)  Miscret  et  grandeurs  litlcrairet.  Par  LouU  UHiacli.  Paris:  Calmann- 

Levy. 

(4)  Sceptres  el  couronncs.  Par  Oscar  Meeting.  Precede  d’unc  <5tudc 

par  V.  Cherbuliez. 


ness ;  and  M.  Cherbuliez’s  preliminary  essay  gives  the  book  a 
certain  status  as  a  work  of  French  literature. 

M.  de  Faviers  has  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  for  the 
generalizations  which  form  his  rather  vague  book  on  La  paix 
publique  (5).  It  is  written  with  excellent  intentions,  but  the 
author  seems  to  us  too  frequently  to  indulge  in  what  (to  introduce 
a  new  logical  subtlety)  we  may  call  weak  middle  terms.  The 
account  of  the  sack  of  Mycalessus  in  Thucydides  is  a  very  unapt 
instance  to  prove  the  ferocity  of  ancient  laws  of  war,  for  the  way 
in  which  the  historian  recounts  the  incident  shows  distinctly  that 
it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  something  uncommon  and  shocking. 
And  when  M.  de  Faviers  pleads  in  favour  of  the  contention  that 
Lorraine  is  not  German,  that  Henri  II.  “  ne  s'empara  de  Metz 
qu’en  suite  d’un  traite  conclu  avec  les  princes  allemands  ses  allies,” 
who  included  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  weakness  of  his 
middle  is,  we  fear,  still  more  apparent. 

AAre  have  never  quite  made  up  our  minds  whether  M.  Louis 
Nicolardot  is  a  very  innocent  person  or  an  accomplished  farceur. 
Assuredly  we  yield  to  no  reasonable  being  in  admiration  for  “  le 
bonhomme.”  But  M.  Nicolardot ’s  book  on  him  (6)  is  calculated 
to  bring  its  subject  rather  into  less  than  into  more  honour.  His 
examination  of  the  Fables  suggests  the  New  Shakespeare  Society 
in  its  extraordinary  expenditure  of  labour  on  trifling  arithmetical 
points  and  systems  of  classification  which  systematize  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  here  and  there  makes  remarks 
which  show  no  small  amount  of  critical  appreciation  and  every¬ 
where  exhibit  much  reading.  AA’e  agree  with  him,  too,  on  a 
great  many  points,  which,  however,  does  not  enable  us  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  laughing  consumedly  at  him  on  others. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  GREAT  many  interesting  topics  are  touched  on  in  Mr. 

Thomas  Baker’s  autobiography,  A  Battlimj  Life  chiefly  in  the 
Civil  Service  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  The  writer  is  an 
ardent  supporter  of  many  modem  social  movements,  in  some  of 
which  he  was  an  active  pioneer.  He  relates  with  great  frankness 
how  he  became  an  abstainer,  a  “  vegetist,”  an  agitator  against 
compulsory  vaccination,  an  exponent  of  Dissenters’  grievances,  a 
ready  convert  to  most  new  notions  and  their  warmest  advocate. 
His  recollections,  which  cover  more  than  fifty  years  of  a  very  busy 
existence,  are  full  of  variety  and  suggestion.  They  are  also  at 
times  a  little  tedious  and  discursive,  with  a  quality  of  egotism 
which,  though  not  unnatural  or  offensive,  borders  on  garrulity. 
Mr.  Baker's  record  of  experience  is,  however,  instructive  and  of 
practical  value. 

Probably  no  country  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  written  of 
and  travelled  as  Egypt,  and  except  from  specialists  in  science  or 
literature  not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  recent  voyagers. 
Certainly  we  get  very  little  from  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming’s 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt  (Chatto  Sc  AA'indus).  Cairo  and  the 
Pyramids,  the  Coptic  monasteries  and  churches,  have  been  dealt 
with  exhaustively  by  others,  and  receive  little  illumination  from 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming.  As  a  narrative  of  travel  it  is  written  in 
a  good  and  facile  style,  but  it  has  not  the  interest  of  some  of  the 
writer’s  previous  volumes.  It  lacks  freshness  and  vitality,  and 
savours  of  vain  repetition. 

Eussia's  Warnings  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  a  useful  and  well- 
digested  summary  of  the  Central  Asian  question  from  the  diplo¬ 
matic  point  of  view,  compiled  from  Blue  Books,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  J. 
Jerningham,  M.P.  It  sets  forth  with  precision  and  chronologi¬ 
cally  the  various  moves  of  Russia  from  the  annexation  of  Samar¬ 
kand  in  1868  to  the  official  announcement  of  the  submission  of 
the  Merv  chieftains.  The  more  stirring  events  of  this  spring  are 
untouched. 

Enthusiastic  admirers  of  Dickens  are  greatly  beholden  to  Air. 
C.  P.  Johnson  for  his  useful  and  interesting  Hints  to  Collectors  of 
Original  Editions  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens  (Redway). 
The  book  is  a  companion  to  the  similar  guide  to  collectors  of 
Thackeray’s  first  editions,  is  compiled  with  the  like  care,  and  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  like  finish  and  taste. 

Alany  good  stories,  both  curious  and  entertaining,  are  included  in 
Bank  and  Stock  Exchange  Anecdotes  (Effingham  Wilson).  Alost 
of  these  are  tolerably  well  circulated,  but  with  others  less  familiar 
they  form  a  readable  little  collection. 

A  pleasant  series  of  short  essays,  light  in  matter  and  agreeable 
in  style,  make  up  the  Goose-quill  Papers,  by  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  (Boston :  Roberts  Brothers).  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Dr.  O.  AV.  Holmes,  and  there  is  enough  of  sportive  fancy  and 
kindly  humour  in  it  to  render  its  inscription  not  ill-timed. 

Mr.  A.  Patchett  Martin's  Eernshawe  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 
is  a  collection  of  essays  and  poems  originally  produced  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  now  presented  in  English  dress,  which,  to  speak 
the  truth,  is  somewhat  ilorid  and  ceremonial.  The  essays  are 
creditable  disquisitions  on  popular  writers — on  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
Kuskin,  Mr.  It.  L.  Stevenson  and  Cnrdinal  Newman.  The  volume 
is  what  the  author  calls  an  “  Australian  drawing-room  book,”  and 
it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  gift-book  class — handsome  on  the  table 
and  varied  in  contents. 

AVe  can  recommend  as  sensible  and  practical  Air.  AV.  II.  P. 
Phyfe’s  llow  Should  I  Pronounce  f  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 

(5)  I.a  paix  publique.  Par  H.  de  Faviers.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(6)  La  Fontaine  el  la  Coniidie  humaine.  Par  Louis  Nicolardot.  Paris: 
Dentu. 
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Sons).  The  title-question  is  solved  with  tolerable  clearness  on  the 
authority  of  Webster  and  Worcester. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Blackburne’s  Academy  Notes  and  M.  F.  G. 
Dumas’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon  for  the  present 
exhibitions  (Chatto  &  Windus).  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's  Men  at  the 
Par  (Reeves  &  Turner)  is  an  accurate  and  useful  biographical 
handbook  revised  to  the  current  year.  We  have  also  received  the 
third  volume  of  The  Revolution  (Sampson  Low),  Mr.  Joseph 
Durand’s  translation  of  M.  Taine’s  philosophic  work ,Les  Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine. 


We  regret  that  in  an  article  entitled  “  Another  Claimant  ” 
(Saturday  Review,  May  9),  Mr.  Gladwin  Cloves  Cave  ivas 
called  Mr.  Gladwin  Clovis  Cave,  and  that  a  claim  to  the 
Farldom  of  Newburgh  was  erroneously  imputed  to  him. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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T.  Y  C  E  U  M  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager — Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

OLIVIA,  by  W.  G.  WILLS,  every  evening,  at  8.30.  Dr.  Primrose,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 
Olivia,  Mi8S  ELLEN  TERRY.  Preceded  at  7.45  by  The  Balance  of  Comfort. 

Box  office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can  be  booked  one  month  in  advance, 
and  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 


^LBERT  PALACE,  S.W. 


(OFFICIAL  OPENING,  Saturday,  June  G,  1885. 

w  PROGRAMME  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  : 

I-°  Palace  opened. 

1.0  to  3.0 — Sclectiun  t»y  the  Band  of  II. M.  Scots  Guards  (.by  permission  of  Colonel  Moncrleffv 
Conductor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Clarke. 

3.0  National  Anthem. 

G>and  Inaugural  Concert  in  the  Connaught  Hall,  when  the  Ode  specially  wriCerr 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett,  M/us.  Bac.,  will  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Composer,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldicott,  Mus.  Bac.  ;  followed  by 
Mendelssohn’s  “  Hymn  of  Praise  ”  (Lobgesang). 

Soloists.  — Mine.  Vaiieria,  Miss  Winthrop,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Herbert 
Thorndike. 

„  Band  and  Chorus  of  500. 

0.0  to  /.0. — Palace  Military  Band. 

7.0  to  8.0 — Recital  on  Grand  Organ. 

8.0  to  9.45 — Promenade  Concert  in  the  Nave. 

Vocalists. -Miss  Winthrop,  Mr.  Iver  McKay,  Mr.  Herbert  Thorndike.  Solo- 
Cornet.  Mr.  Howard  Reynolds. 

Admission,  from  1.0  to  5.0  o’  lock,  by  payment  of  7s.  Gd.:  after  G.O  o'clock,  by  payment  of 

2s.  Gd. ;  or  from  1.0  to  9.0  o’clock,  by  the  Associate’s  Guinea  Ticket. 


A  EBERT  PALACE. — ASSOCIATES  can  now  be  enrolled  on 

application  personally  or  by  letter  to  II.  R.  Sharman,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Albert 
I  alace,  S.  \V.  Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea,  lor  daily  admission  to  the  Palace  and  Ground, 
ou  and  after  June  6.  including  also  membership  of  the  Albert  Palace  Art  Union  and  other 
privileges.  Sole  Agent,  Alfred  Hays,  2G  Old  Boud  Street,  and  4  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings. 


,VTR.  HENRY  LESLIE’S  CHOIR,  St.  James’s  Hall.— The- 

FIRST  CONCERT  will  be  given  on  Thursday  Evening  next,  June  4,  nt  Eight. 
Soloists— Miss  Florence  Perugini  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Solo  Violin,  Mr.  John  Dunn.  The 
programme  will  include  Motettl'or  Double  Choir,  “  InExitu  Israel’’  (S.  S.  Wesley).  Organist*. 
Mr.  John  C.  Ward.  Accompanist,  Mr.  J.  G.  Callcott.  Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie — Si. lu- 
s tails,  7'.  Gd.  ;  Balcony,  3s.  Admission,  Is.  Tickets  at  Austin’s  Office,  St.  James’s  Hall,  and 
usual  Agents. 


G 


ENERAL  GORDON  at  KHARTOUM. 


“THE  LAST  WATCH.” 
By  Lowes  Dickinson. 


The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pall  Mall,  opposite 
Marlborough  House,  Ten  to  Six,  Admission,  Is. 


“  rriIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORH 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prastorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— Acceleration  in  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS.  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  18*5  the  option  ot  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  as  Associates  muy  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  ilu? 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  1S8G,  and  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

May  1883. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

sold  separately  as  under  t 

1.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fit  a  Filippo  Lippi,  from  Florence.  To  members,  2Cs. 

to  non- members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Filippino  Lippi, from  Prato.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non- 

members,  10s.  Gd. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members,  8s.  ;  to  non-members,  10s.  Gd. 


THE  GORDON  MEMORIAL  FUND  for  the  BENEFIT  of 

POOR  CHILDREN. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G..  Chairman. 
Messrs.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  and  II.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurers. 


Cow  wrtiee. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  ABERDEEN. 

Sir  IIENRY  GORDON,  K.C.B. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  BUTLER.  Dean  of  Bristol. 

And  the  Joiut  Committees  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  and  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  &c. 

The  object  of  the  GORDON  MEMORIAL  FUND  is  to  benefit  poor  children  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  income  ill  the  following  among  other  ways  : 

1.  Paying  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children  in  existing  homes  and  institutions. 

2  Paying  for  the  temporary  maintenance  of  poor  sickly  children  in  the  country  or  at  the 
seaside. 

3.  Aiding  young  emigrants  and  giving  them  a  start  in  life. 

The  Committee  will  strive  to  promote  the  future  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  poo-,  the 
“  kings  ”  and  the  “scuttlers”  as  the  late  General  Gordon  delighted  to  call  them  when  ex¬ 
tending  to  them  a  helping  hand. 

A  **  Boys’  and  Girls’  Gordon  Memorial  ”  will  form  part  of  the  general  plan,  all  subscriptions 
for  this  branch  being  applied  to  a  specific  purpose. 

Contributions  may  he  sent  to  the  Treasurers,  or  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank* 
Lothbury,  E.C.,  or  to  any  of  its  brunches. 


Office  :  13  Exeter  Hall.  W.C. 


JOHN  KIRK. 

ARTHUR  J.  S.  M ADDISON, 


Mon.  Sec s. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY.— The  ENTRANCE  EX  A  MINA- 

*  TION  in  ARTS  (Faculty  of  Medicine),  nnd  the  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION 
(Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Law),  will  begin  on  Thursday,  June  11,  at  2  p.m. 

Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination  in  Arts,  if  not  matriculated,  must  produce  a 
letter  ot  recommendation  from  their  lust  instructor  und  pay  a  fee  or  £1.  Candidate-  f  >r  the- 
Preliminary  Examination  must  matriculate  before  the  Examination.  The  Matriculation 
Fee  is  £:>,  and  includes  the  Examination  Fee. 

FACULTIES  of  ARTS  nnd  SCIENCE.-- The  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations  fox 
Degrees  will  begin  on  June  1,  as  above. 

b  ACULTY  of  LAW. -The  Intermediate  and  Final  Examinations  for  Degrees  will  begin 
on  Monday,  July  20,  nt  10  a.m. 

FACULTY  of  MEDICINE — The  Preliminary  Examination  in  Science  and  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  M  B.  Examination  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  20,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Final  M.U. 
Examination  will  begin  on  Friday.  July  )7,  nt  lu  A.M. 

Further  information  as  to  these  Examinations  can  he  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Manchester  :  May  1885.  ALFRED  T.  BENTLEY,  M. A.,  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  —  GILCHRIST 

SCHOLARSHIP — A  SCHOLARSHIP  of  the  value  of  £  0  annually,  tenable  for  Three 
Years,  will  be  awarded  at  this  College  in  September  1885,  on  the  results  of  the  June  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  for 
approval  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  June  10.  For  further  information  apply  to  Alfrei> 
E.  STOCK,  Registrar. 


THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  M  A  NOHESTER.— The 

LECTURESHIP  in  FRENCH  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  current  Se-a  orr 
through  the  election  of  Mr.  Lullemand  to  the  Professorship  of  French  in  University  College* 
London. 

Candidates  for  the  nppointment  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  thuu  Monday, 
June  15  next. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  nnd  conditions  of  the  office  will  be  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master— The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  nnd  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

New’  Boys  may  still  be  received  for  the  present  terra.  This  term  is  particularly  suitable  for 
the  admission  ot  young  Boys. 

The  work  of  every  Boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  Boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  for  scholarshipandotherexaminutiuns. 

Among  the  sueeesses  recently  gained  are  ThreeOpen  Classical  Scholarships  :  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School  ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Muthemuticul 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristersliips,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 


Radley  college.— six  junior  scholarships, 

four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  J  une  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1*85.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College, Abingdon. 
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MR.  TREVELYANS  SPEECHES. 

MR.  TREVELYAN  is  a  very  clever  man,  a  graceful 
and  even  a  brilliart  writer,  a  fluent  and  vigorous 
■speaker,  and,  as  he  proved  in  Ireland,  an  able  and  honest 
administrator.  His  reputation  for  political  wisdom  is 
sometimes  gravely  compromised  by  an  addiction  to  fla¬ 
grant  paradoxes,  of  which  he  is  both  the  author  and  the 
dupe.  Strong  party  spirit  probably  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
credible  theoiies  which  he  propounds  as  often  as  he  ad¬ 
dresses  a  public  meeting.  An  exuberant  complacency  in 
the  reception  accorded  to  him  by  his  constituency  at 
Berwick  seems  to  have  expressed  itself  in  an  amazing 
version  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
According  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  moribund  Constitution 
which  still  maintains  a  lingering  existence  is  the  strangest 
•conglomeration  of  anomalies  which  has  been  known  to 
any  nation.  “  There  never  was  a  country  which  has 
been  so  quaintly  governed  as  the  United  Kingdom  has 
“  been  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  There  have  been 
“  democracies  in  plenty  since  the  world  began,  and  oligarchies 
41  in  plenty,  but  never  before  1868  was  an  instance  in  which 
■“  half  the  population  governed  itself,  and  the  other  half  was 
“  governed  by  a  privileged  class.”  The  meaning,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  meaning,  of  Air.  Trevelyan’s  wonderful  proposition 
is  that  the  county  franchise  and  the  borough  franchise  have 
not  hitherto  been  the  same.  In  the  fervour  of  his  de¬ 
clamation  Air.  Trevelyan  has  forgotten  that  the  distinction 
between  counties  and  boroughs  is  as  old  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  before  1868,  and  even  before  1832,  the 
■difference  was  wider  than  it  is  at  present.  The  fifty-pound 
voters  in  the  counties  obtained  by  Lord  Chandos’s  amendment 
to  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  franchise  already  conferred  on 
the  ten-pound  householders  in  boroughs.  Up  to  that  time  the 
county  constituencies  consisted  exclusively  of  freeholders, 
while  the  members  for  some  towns  were  chosen  by  the  Cor¬ 
porations  or  by  private  patrons,  and  elsewhere  by  large  and 
popular  constituencies.  The  distinction  between  the  boroughs 
nnd  counties  was  maintained  by  Air.  Gladstone  in  his  Bill 
of  1867,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Liberal  party  in  1868. 
Air.  Trevelyan  may  perhaps  not  have  stood  alone  in  his 
disapproval,  but  it  took  him  several  years  to  convert  his 
leaders  to  the  doctrine  which  has  since  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  opinion  of  some  politicians  that  varieties  in  the 
franchise  are  intrinsically  desirable  is  at  least  as  plausible  as 
Air.  Trevelyan’s  opposite  contention  ;  but  his  comment  on 
an  imaginary  fact  is  still  stranger  than  his  temporary 
oblivion  of  the  whole  course  of  English  history. 

It  seems  that,  in  Air.  Trevelyan’s  judgment,  every  man 
who  has  not  a  vote  is  absolutely  a  slave.  “  Inside  an 
“imaginary  line”  [coinciding  with  borough  boundaries] 

“  the  people  were  as  much  citizens  as  the  inhabitants  of 
“  Massachusetts  are  now.  Outside  that  line  ”  [ i.e .  in  the 
counties]  “  they  were  as  little  citizens  as  the  negroes  of 
“  Virginia  were  before  the  civil  war  of  1861.”  In  other  words, 
county  householders  paying  less  than  10 1.  rent  were  liable 
to  be  coi’porally  punished  by  private  owners,  or  to  be  sold 
with  or  without  their  wives  and  families.  It  may  be  added 
that  before  1868  all  button  pound  householders  in  boroughs  i 
were  in  the  same  miserable  condition  of  servitude.  The  ! 
Franchise  Bill  has  rescued  from  slavery  those  who  are 
qualified  by  the  new  “service  franchise,”  but  sons  living 
with  their  fathers,  and  generally  all  inhabitants,  either 
of  boroughs  or  of  counties,  who  are  not  householders, 
are  on  a  level  with  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States. 


When  a  scholar,  and  an  eminent  Parliamentary  speaker 
and  Cabinet  AJinister,  talks  nonsense  so  outrageous, 
he  seems  to  be  wanting  in  genuine  reverence  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  which  he  deems  to  be  infallible  as  well  as  omnipotent. 
Party  meetings  assembled  to  welcome  a  popular  member 
are  not  expected  to  be  critical ;  but  even  a  Scotch  Liberal 
elector  must  have  been  puzzled  by  the  imaginary  line  which 
separates  Is  laves  from  capable  citizens,  especially  as  a  large 
part  of  the  population  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  is  still, 
if  Air.  T r e ve lWnwi)  1  ay  be  believed,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
He  would  have  approximated  more  nearly  to  truth,  in  a 
figurative  shape,  if  lilf  had  asserted  that  the  minority  which 
he  hopes  to  exclude  permanently  from  all  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  slavery  or  to 
a  state  of  political  disability,  and,  if  Air.  Chamberlain’s 
doctrines  prevail,  to  legalized  spoliation.  Air.  Trevelyan, 
in  his  song  of  triumph,  never  alluded  to  the  revolutionary 
proposals  which  a  section  of  his  political  allies  and  colleagues 
openly  advance.  The  profane  Tories  who  have  sometimes 
voted  against  Air.  Gladstone  are  in  real  opinion  much 
nearer  to  Air.  Trevelyan  than  the  Jacobins  and  semi- 
Communists,  for  whom  he  has  not  a  word  of  censure. 

If  the  soundness  o£  Air.  Trevelyan’s  constitutional 
theories  must  be  jfcwi'ted,  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  tamppCabinet  and  of  its  opponents  has  the 
merit  of  sing  wj^Hnold ness.  It  costs  nothing,  indeed,  to 
repeat  agauL^gjjj^gain  the  offensive  nickname  of  “  Jingo,” 
and  to  assmn^^hat  those  who  feel  keenly  the  danger  and 
discredit*mto  which  England  has  fallen  are  unscrupulous 
advocates  of  war;  but  on  this  topic,  as  well  as  on  the 
county  franchise  and  negro  slavery,  Mr.  Trevelyan  con¬ 
trives  to  be  original.  He  has  apparently  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  coalition  among  the  European  Powers  against 
English  interests,  and  he  is  probably  not  mistaken  in 
attributing  their  unfriendly  policy  to  political  and  personal 
irritation ;  but,  with  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the 
obstinate  prejudice  of  the  Border  Burghs,  he  assumes  that 
the  Opposition  has  provoked  the  ill-will  which  is  openly 
directed  against  the  Ministers.  It  is  highly  desirable  to 
“  refrain  from  insolent  and  provocative  language  towards 
“  foreign  nations,”  and  Air.  Gladstone  illustrated  Air. 
Trevelyan’s  precept  when  he  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  when  he  denounced  the  past  and 
present  Governments  of  Austria  as  the  perpetual  enemies  of 
freedom.  He  has  since  had  occasion  to  court  both  the 
Powers  which  ho  wantonly  offended,  and  his  overtures  have 
been  in  vain.  The  “  Divine  Figure  from  the  North  ”  has 
not  been  conciliated  by  the  adulation  which  was  paid  to  the 
secular  enemy  of  Austria  and  of  Turkey.  Tho  sword  of 
honour  which  was  lately  sent  to  General  Komaroff  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  affront,  not  to  tho  English  Opposition,  but  to 
the  Alinistry.  It  is  notorious  that  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  Anti- English  League  has  been  not  unjustly  accused  of 
personal  pettiness  in  the  belief  that  lie  entertains  a  special 
animosity  to  Air.  Gladstone.  Only  a  few  weeks  since 
Ministerial  organs  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  main  object  was  to  overthrow  tho  pre¬ 
sent  English  Cabinet.  They  of  course  hoped  that,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  their  leader  would  bo  rendered  popular  by  his 
exposure  to  the  hostility  of  foreigners.  It  was  the  less 
necessary  to  propound  impossible  theories  of  foreign  policy 
because,  as  Air.  Trevelyan  afterwards  admitted  at  Gala¬ 
shiels,  Liberal  constituencies  know  and  care  nothing  about 
the  international  interests  which  are  far  more  important 
than  the  squabbles  of  domestic  faction.  It  is  surprising 
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that  even  a  zealous  believer  in  numbers  should  think  that 
ignorant  indifference  to  patriotism  is  a  laudable  peculiarity. 

With  still  more  singular  audacity,  Mr.  Trevelyan  im¬ 
putes  to  the  Opposition  the  origin  of  the  colonial  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  between  England  and  Germany.  “  There 
“  is,”  it  seems,  “  no  settlement  or  colony  made  by  any 
“  other  nation  except  ourselves,  ever  so  remote  or  ever  so 
“  minute  but  that  the  Government  has  not  been  attacked  for 
“  not  having  at  once  taken  measures  to  prevent  it.”  The 
reference  is  to  Angra  Pequena,  to  New  Guinea,  and  to  the 
Cameroons,  in  all  of  which  places  a  more  or  less  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  territory  was  incurred  with  the  much  graver 
result  of  provoking  a  quarrel  with  Prince  Bismarck.  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  colleagues  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices 
will  not  thank  him  for  recalling  public  attention  to  their 
extraordinary  imprudence  and  negligence.  It  was  not  the 
Opposition  which  left  Prince  Bismarck’s  courteous  inquiries 
unanswered  for  several  months,  and  which  raised  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  which  might  easily  have  been  anticipated  or  ad¬ 
justed  by  friendly  negotiation.  The  rude  frankness  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  deliberately  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  discre¬ 
ditable  sluggishness  of  the  English  Ministers.  If  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  not  to  criticize  acknowledged  blunders  and  miscarriages, 
it  might  for  political  purposes  almost  as  well  be  reduced,  like 
the  small  county  householders  of  former  times,  to  Virginian 
slavery.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria  have  unanimously  held  the  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible  for  the  acts  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
accuses  the  Opposition.  It  is  on  this  ground  or  pretext  that 
all  four  Powers  are  now  conspiring  to  cripple  English  com¬ 
merce  by  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  most  daring  apologist  might  have  been  expected 
to  evade  or  pass  over  in  silence  the  warlike  operations 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Gladstone  indeed  has,  with  wearisome  iteration,  ascribed 
all  his  wars  and  all  his  embarrassments  to  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessors ;  but  mankind  is  in  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  that  those  who  have  held  power  for  five  or  six  years 
are  responsible  for  its  use.  Whether  or  not  the  Dual 
Control  was  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  with  Arabi  were  assuredly 
not  its  necessary  consequences.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury  were  not  answerable  for  the  policy  of 
first  conquering  Egypt  and  then  refusing  either  to  ad¬ 
minister  its  affairs  or  to  permit  the  native  Government 
to  act  independently.  No  distortion  of  facts  can  affect 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  insanely  premature  announcement  of  the 
policy  of  abandoning  the  Soudan.  It  was  not  Lord 
Beaconsfield  who  sent  10,000  men  under  Hicks  to  certain 
destruction,  who  allowed  the  garrison  of  Sinkat  to  be 
slaughtered,  who  postponed  till  it  was  impracticable  the 
expedition  to  Khartoum,  or  who  conducted  two  of  the 
idlest  enterprises  recorded  in  history  for  the  sole  purpose, 
or  at  least  with  the  exclusive  result,  of  putting  many 
thousands  of  heroic  savages  to  death.  If  to  blame  an  un¬ 
precedented  amount  of  wanton  bloodshed  is  to  be  a  Jingo, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  is  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  coarse  and  op¬ 
probrious  term.  The  moral  of  the  Selkirk  speech  is  that 
oratory  addressed  to  public  meetings  is  now  the  chief  in¬ 
strument  of  politicians  who  would  be  more  careful  if  they 
were  addressing  their  equals  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  this  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  transfer  of  power 
from  Parliament  to  Clubs,  Caucuses,  and  mob  meetings  is 
an  unmixed  evil.  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  invidious  contrast  be¬ 
tween  two  or  three  members  for  small  boroughs  and  the 
constituencies  of  Scotland  is  both  fallacious  and  mischievous. 


QUARANTINE  AT  SUEZ. 

THE  European  conspiracy,  or,  as  that  is  an  impolite 
word,  the  European  combination  to  make  as  much 
hay  as  possible  at  England’s  expense  while  the  sun  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  shines,  has  exhibited  itself  in  yet  another 
phase  this  week.  Russia  has  or  has  not  finally  (for  Lord 
Granville  and  the  Daily  News  must  settle  that  question 
between  them)  attained  all  she  asked  for  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  except  that  little  margin  of  demand  which  a  wise 
asker  is  always  ready  to  abandon,  and  the  breath  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  followers  is  scarcely  equal  to  their  desires  of 
exultation.  That  incident  is  supposed  to  be  finished — for 
the  time.  But  as  in  the  often  described  experiences  of  the 
victim  of  a  spunging-house  in  former  days,  the  settling 
of  one  claim  by  no  means  implies  liberty.  There  are 


plenty  of  detainers  behind.  The  most  immediate  appears 
to  be  that  lodged  by  Europe  in  the  character  of  super¬ 
visor  of  British  sanitary  eccentricities.  While  the  poli¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  Suez  Canal  question  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Paris,  the  sanitary  aspects  are  being  carefully 
attended  to  at  Rome.  It  only  needs  a  third  Commission 
sitting  in  the  political  capital  of  Holland  to  realize  the 
words  of  the  old  song,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  said  of  the 
enemies  of  England  that  “  At  Paris,  at  Rome,  At  the 
“  Hague  they’re  at  home.”  At  Rome  a  small  minority  of 
English  and  Anglo-Indian  delegates  are  endeavouring  quite 
in  vain  to  make  head  against  the  fixed  idea  of  Continental 
doctors,  that  if  England  is  not  infecting  the  world  for  her 
own  purposes,  she  is  at  any  rate  sufi'ering  it  to  be  in¬ 
fected  in  consequence  of  her  wild  belief  in  Free-trade 
and  laissez-faire.  Ordinarily  this  fixed  idea  is  kept  in 
check  by  Continental  statesmen.  But  it  is  not  the  pre¬ 
sent  cue  of  Continental  statesmen  to  keep  anything  in 
check  which  may  annoy  or  embarrass  England,  and  the 
Purgons  and  Sangrados  are  left  to  work  their  will  in 
the  Conference.  The  result  has  been  in  more  than  one 
case  preposterous,  but  the  most  preposterous  of  all  is 
the  reported  provisional  resolution  of  the  Conference  im¬ 
posing  medical  inspection  on  every  ship  entering  the  Red 
fcsea  from  an  infected  port,  and  five  days’  quarantine  at  Suez 
on  every  vessel  which  has  or  has  had  a  case  of  cholera  on 
board.  As  there  is  generally  cholera  in  Indian  ports  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  always  as  a  matter  of  Continental  theory, 
it  follows  that  not  a  single  ship  of  the  enormous  mercantile 
fleet  plying  between  England  and  India  could  escape  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  would  be  within  the  competence  of  the 
Inspector  (and  by  at  least  some  of  his  employers  -would  be 
expected  of  him)  to  stop  any  one  of  these  ships  at  his 
pleasure. 

Some  not  unnatural,  but  rather  simple,  surprise  has  been 
shown  at  France  joining  in  such  a  policy  as  this.  The  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  (under  their  own  flag)  of  other  nations 
are  so  inconsiderable,  and  their  habit  of  postponing  com¬ 
mercial  to  other  considerations  is  so  well  ascertained,  that 
their  conduct  causes  no  astonishment.  But  that  France, 
which  has  a  considerable  traffic  through  the  Canal,  which 
owns  fully  half,  if  not  more  than  half  of  the  Canal  itself,  and 
which  is  aiming  at  an  extension  of  connexion  with  Eastern 
and  cholera-producing  countries,  should  act  in  this  way — - 
this  grieves  and  puzzles  some  critics.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  reason  for  puzzle  about  the  matter.  Although  a  large 
proportion  of  Frenchmen  may  lose  by  it  and  chafe  against 
it,  the  theory  that  commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  and 
schooled  and  guided  by  the  State  is  quite  as  prevalent  in 
France  as  in  any  other  Continental  country.  No  one  is 
so  well  convinced  of  the  recklessness  and  perfidy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  all  matters  affecting  gain  as  a  Frenchman.  No 
one  (brave  as  he  is — at  least  sometimes — in  actual  war¬ 
fare)  is  subject  to  such  abject  fits  of  terror  and  panic  at 
the  approach  of  disease.  No  one  has  such  blind  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  power  and  the  duty  of  arranging  all  matters 
by  elaborate  systems  of  administrative  rule.  The  persistent 
failure  of  France  to  develop  any  commerce  at  all  propor¬ 
tionate  to  her  vast  wealth,  her  varied  productions,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  parsimony,  and  the  individual  business  faculty 
of  her  people,  is  due  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  her  invete¬ 
rate  habit  of  tying  and  binding  trade,  like  everything  else, 

in  red  tape.  The  sacrifice  involved  in  the  proposed  rule _ 

intolerable  and  preposterous  to  all  Englishmen,  whether 
traders,  travellers,  or  impartial  lookers-on  —  would  seem 
quite  reasonable  to  most  Frenchmen  not  personally  annoyed 
by  it  and  a  disagreeable  necessity  even  to  some  who  suffered 
personal  annoyance.  But  when  these  predisposing  causes 
are  assisted  by  the  sense  that  the  new  rules  will  vex  and 
hurt  England — that  they  will  vex  and  hurt  England  in  the 
particular  quarter  where  every  Frenchman  specially  longs 
to  inflict  hurt  and  vexation  upon  her — the  preponderance  of 
inducement  becomes  so  great  as  to  be  irresistible.  The 
wonderful  thing  would  be,  not  that  France  should  suggest 
or  acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  these  trammels,  but  that 
she  should  resist  it. 

It  is  declared  to  be  incredible  that  any  English  Govern¬ 
ment  should  accept  such  regulations  as  these,  or  as  the  other 
and  more  political  regulations  which  are  threatened  by  the 
Paris  Conference  on  the  general  status  of  the  Canal.  We 
should  have  thought  that  recent  events  might  counsel  caution 
in  the  use  of  the  word  impossible  under  present  circum¬ 
stances.  The  managers  of  the  Nile  and  Souakim  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  persons  who  have  calmly  continued  to  negotiate 
with  Russia  while  the  blood  of  Penj-deh  is  unwashed  from 
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Russian  hands,  are  not  lightly  to  be  declared  incapable  of 
anything.  But  it  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  conceive  Englishmen  of  business  acquiescing 
in  any  such  Government  acceptance ;  and  that  though  it 
has  been  sorely  impaired  of  late,  and  is  about  to  be  im¬ 
paired  still  more,  the  influence  of  men  of  business  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  still  very  great — perhaps,  considering  what  it  can 
carry  with  it,  greater  than  any  other.  The  only  question 
is  whether  it  will  be  promptly  and  intelligently  exerted. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  regulations,  there  can,  in  England, 
be  no  two  opinions.  The  insolent  insinuation  attributed  to 
Dr.  Koch  as  to  English  medical  officers  is  worthy  of  his 
nationality,  for  a  Frenchman,  to  do  him  justice,  is  rarely 
discourteous  after  this  particular  fashion,  when  he  has  the 
sense  of  official  responsibility  upon  him.  Experience  has 
shown  amply  that  cholera  on  board  ship  will  wear  itself 
out  during  a  sufficiently  long  voyage  into  cooler  and  cooler 
climates,  while  it  can  only  flourish  and  develop  when  the 
ship  is  detained  in  such  a  hothouse  as  the  Red  Sea.  The 
challenge  to  prove  a  single  case  where  English  ships  have 
introduced  cholera  into  Europe  in  recent  times  has  never 
been  met,  and  cannot  be.  But  these  truths  will  avail 
nothing  against  the  administrative  prejudices  (reinforced 
in  this  instance  by  national  ill-will)  of  the  Continent, 
unless  something  very  much  stronger  than  the  backbone 
of  the  present  Government  is  opposed  to  that  ill-will  and 
those  prejudices.  Nor  will  even  successful  resistance  of 
this  kind  be  of  much  good  unless  the  warning  is  taken  to 
extricate  ourselves  for  the  present,  and  to  keep  aloof  for 
the  future  from  the  damaging  and  dangerous  Commissions, 
Conferences,  Congresses,  Arbitrations,  and  what  not  into 
which  it  is  the  mania  of  the  present  Government  to  plunge 
England.  Such  things  have  been  fruitful  of  trouble  in  the 
past,  and  will  be  more  fruitful  of  trouble  in  the  future. 
The  policy  of  England  is  to  make  her  own  rules  for  her 
own  subjects  and  possessions  ;  to  admit  no  interference  with 
her  own  interests;  to  make  herself  strong  whether  as  a 
possible  ally  or  as  a  possible  enemy,  and  to  trust  in  that 
strength  and  in  that  strength  only.  If  other  nations  have 
the  good  sense  to  join  in  the  regulations  which  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  kind  more  varied  than  any  other  nation  has 
enjoyed  has  enabled  us  to  make,  they  should  be  welcome. 
But  that  is  the  limit  of  safe  partnership.  In  the  most 
narrowly  technical,  as  in  the  widest  and  largest  political 
Conferences,  the  differences  which  divide  Englishmen  as 
thoroughly  from  the  Continent  in  circumstances,  in  in¬ 
terests,  in  principles,  in  objects,  as  in  geographical  situation, 
are  sure  to  emerge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  neighbours, 
but  as  in  this  particular  instance  such  care  is  secured  by 
the  simple  and  automatic  operation  of  the  commonest  rules 
of  self-interest,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  neglected.  If  Dr. 
Koch  thinks  that  England  is  likely  to  be  careless  about 
the  introduction  of  cholera  into  England,  he  must  go  on 
thinking  so.  But  that  English  commerce  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  loss  and  English  persons  to  imprisonment,  to 
gratify  the  fantastic  fears  and  the  unscientific  theories  of 
Bowers,  the  entire  trade  of  some  of  whose  subjects  with 
the  East  scarcely  equals  that  of  a  single  English  firm 
or  Company,  is  most  undoubtedly  preposterous,  and  with 
any  other  Government  in  power  than  the  present  would 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself  as  possible  to  any  Continental 
mind. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 

f  B  ^ HE  fears  that  the  funeral  of  Victor  IIcgo  would  bo 
X  disturbed  by  riotous  political  demonstrations  have 
happily  not  been  justified.  The  Anarchist  Societies  had 
either  decided  to  behave  with  decency,  or  found  themselves 
swamped  in  the  crowd  of  peaceful  spectators.  Deputations 
which  were  suspected  of  a  desire  to  display  red  flags  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  inspected  by  the  police,  and  obeyed  orders  with 
the  utmost  meekness.  They  put  forbidden  banners  in  their 
pockets,  and  marched  obscurely  in  the  procession,  or  else 
went  home.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  of  the  sufferers 
at  the  hands  of  tho  police  should  have  felt  aggrieved ;  for 
the  rule  as  to  the  carrying  of  red  flags  seems  to  have  been 
very  capriciously  enforced.  The  railway  servants,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  allowed  to  parade  no  less  than  six ;  while 
•*  Free-thinking  ”  deputations  from  the  suburbs  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  baunerless  because  they  had  supplied  themselves 
with  the  prohibited  colour.  The  Free-thinking  Societies  and 
the  police  may  bo  left  to  pick  the  crow  between  them  if 


they  think  it  worth  while ;  but,  as  no  disorder  took  place, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  authorities  did  enough.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  they  deserve  little  or  no  credit  for 
having  kept  order,  but  that  the  immense  host  of  onlookers 
were  quiet  and  good-humoured  simply  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  crowd  of  Frenchmen  out  for  a  holiday  to  be  so. 
The  Anarchists,  who  can  make  disturbance  enough  when 
they  have  a  street  to  themselves,  are  a  mere  handful  as 
compared  with  the  population  of  Paris,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  were  doubtless  swamped. 

It  is  a  satisfactory  thing  to  know  that  Paris  can  enjoy 
itself  when  it  chooses  without  fear  of  interruption  by 
patriots  of  the  type  of  the  Anarchists  of  the  Axe.  Perhaps 
this  was  worth  proving,  it  was  even  unquestionably  worth 
proving;  but  the  occasion  and  the  method  chosen  seem 
almost  equally  strange  from  the  English  point  of  view.  In 
theory  France  is  at  present  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  all  time  and  the  last  great  man  she  has  to 
show  for  herself.  It  would  even  be  well  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo  leaves  France  with¬ 
out  one  really  considerable  man,  for  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  her  history.  On  such  an  occasion  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  an  expression  of  national  grief.  There 
would  be  every  excuse  even  if  it  were  too  loud  and  too  de¬ 
monstrative.  If,  however,  what  France  is  expressing  is 
grief,  that  passion  must  be  of  a  milder  character  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be.  One  of  the  writers  of 
the  Journal  cles  Debats  has  observed,  in  that  epigrammatic 
way  of  theirs,  that  the  ceremony  of  Monday  was  not 
a  funeral,  but  a  triumph,  and  that  triumphs  are  never 
sad.  The  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  who,  by-the-bye, 
gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  scene,  was  more  philo¬ 
sophic.  He  saw  that  the  people  who  is  now'  King  [had  he 
been  reading  the  introduction  to  Georye  de  Barnwell ] 
were  taking  seisin  of  their  exalted  dignity — by  amusing 
themselves.  When  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  reduced  to 
straightforward  prose,  and  the  other  interpreted  into  com¬ 
mon  sense,  what  comes  out  very  clearly  is  that  Paris  spent 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  a  species  of  magnified  private 
theatricals,  and  made  a  holiday  of  Monday  under  pretence  of 
doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  sup¬ 
position  that  this  was  an  appropriate  way  of  doing  it,  the 
behaviour  of  the  Parisians  has  been  beyond  praise.  The 
Arc  de  Triomphe  seems  to  have  been  very  effectively  “  got 
“  up”  for  the  occasion.  Victor  Hugo’s  body  lay  in  state 
there,  and  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  came  and  behaved, 
as  nearly  as  they  could,  precisely  as  their  great  grandfathers 
would  have  behaved  before  the  corpse  of  a  King  of  France. 
If  the  reports  of  English  correspondents  are  not  very  in¬ 
accurate,  care  wras  taken  to  have  as  much  purple  as  possible 
near  the  coffin,  and  in  this  also  there  was  a  subtle  meaning. 
The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  wrore  mourning  of 
that  colour,  and  it  was  chosen  for  the  pall  at  Victor  Hugo’s 
funeral  to  show  in  a  delicate  wray  that  now  the  People  is 
King.  How  so  much  was  proved  by  so  little  is  doubtless 
clear  to  the  keen  intelligence  of  Paris,  which  sees  these 
mysterious  connexions.  During  the  actual  funeral  His 
Majesty  the  People  amused  himself  most  thoroughly.  Ho 
collected  in  his  thousands,  and  looked  on  while  an  enormous 
and  varied  procession  defiled  before  him.  When  anything 
particularly  nice  came  in  sight  he  clapped  his  hands.  On  the 
whole,  he  showed  himself  Bon  Prince.  His  ugly  rushes  were 
few,  and  not  violent.  The  various  parts  of  him  waited 
with  patience  for  their  turn  to  move  on  or  to  see  the  others 
moving  on.  In  short,  considered  as  a  species  of  greatly 
improved  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo 
must  be  pronounced  an  unqualified  success.  Whether  tho 
occasion  was  one  for  this  sort  of  display  is  another  question. 
On  that  point  we  and  our  neighbours  over  the  wrater  are 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  agree.  Here  in  London,  if  any¬ 
body  proposed  to  perch  the  corpse  of  an  illustrious  English¬ 
man  on  trestles  under  the  Marble  Arch,  and  then  to 
parade  it  as  the  chief  attraction  in  an  overgrown  travelling 
circus,  he  would  be  considered  to  show  very  indifferent 
taste — to  put  it  temperately.  In  Paris  they  order  these 
matters  otherwise.  They  are  prepared  to  accept  processions  of 
people  in  fancy  dresses,  troops  of  schoolboys,  flowers,  banners, 
and  floods  of  commonplace  oratory  (even  M.  Emile  Augier 
talked  platitude)  as  things  befitting  the  funeral  of  a  great 
man.  That  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  is  a  common 
piece  of  proverbial  wisdom.  Wo  can  only  accept  it,  and 
add  the  rider  invented  by  a  people  who  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  V iutor  1 1 1  go’s  attention — que  hay  (justvs  que  merecen 
palo — there  are  tastes  which  deserve  caning. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  HIS  NATIVE  IIEATII. 

IT  is  very  agreeable  to  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  more, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  returned  from  that  “  purely 
tourist  ”  visit  to  Paris,  in  which,  however,  as  his  gossiping 
admirers  tell  us,  he  did  not  forget  to  steep  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  invigorating  Republicanism  of  M.  Clemenceau. 
And  if  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  more, 
it  is  doubly  pleasant  to  meet  him  at  Birmingham.  He  is 
never  so  Camerarian  as  at  that  beloved  spot ;  never  so  much 
at  home  as  when  he  is  at  home.  The  native  hue  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  assurance  does  not,  indeed,  anywhere  desert  him. 
But  at  Ipswich  or  in  London,  at  Denbigh  or  in  the  North, 
he  would  hardly  have  denounced  “  the  vulgar  affronts  and 
“  the  lying  accusations  ”  which  are  made  by  certain  persons 
against  his  beloved  chief  with  quite  so  much  gravity  and 
unction  as  at  the  Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday  evening.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  s  earnestness  on  this  point  has  carried  away 
even  some  persons  who  five  or  six  years  ago  were  not  fervent 
admirers  ot  his,  and  the  world  has  been  asked  to  note  the 
difference  between  “  the  uniform  respect  and  personal  defe¬ 
rence  jiaid  “  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ”  and  the  sadly  different  conduct 
observed  towards  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Daily  Aews  have  ingeniously,  if  not  very  ingenuously, 
added  “  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  And,  indeed,  we  believe 
that  it  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  elaborately  described  as  a  political  adventurer,  that  he 
was  declared  never  to  speak  the  truth  except  by  accident,  or 
that  attention  was  invited  to  the  absence  of  even  a  drop  of 
English  blood  in  his  body.  Respect  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  thus  secured  at  the  same  time  as  immunity 
from  reply — two  very  material  advantages.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the . Daily  News  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Disraeli’s  habit 
deliberately  to  misquote  an  antagonist  in  the  face  of 
the  House,  and  then  to  make  the  protesting  “  Noes  ”  a  text 
for  a  pathetic  disquisition  on  his  age  and  infirmities. 

However,  we  are  not  dealing  now  with  that  chief  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  perhaps  regards  with  filial  affection  and 
in  whom  he  certainly  has  found  a  very  convenient  instru¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  the  deputation  which  waited  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  to  request  his  candidature  for  a 
Birmingham  district,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  return  ex¬ 
pounded  his  political  views.  He  weeps  to  think  that  his 
fair  herd  of  sixty-five  thousand  constituents  should  dwindle 
to  a  paltry  ten.  This  is  natural  and  decent;  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  history  of  his  own  connexion  with  the  town,  the 
chief  fault  that  can  be  found  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  dwelling  on  his  connexion  with  the  return  of  Mr. 
George  Dixon  to  Parliament,  said  nothing  at  all  about 
any  connexion  which  he  may  have  had  with  Mr.  Dixon’s 
retirement  therefrom.  But  omissions  of  this  kind  will 
happen  in  the  most  carefully  composed  histories.  Then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  delivered  that  panegyric  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
virtues  which  has  been  referred  to,  and,  with  the  conscious 
innocence  of  one  who  has  never  indulged  in  vulgar  affronts 
and  lying  accusations,  denounced  the  wicked  men  who  resort 
to  such  weapons  of  political  controversy.  The  word  affi¬ 
davit  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  reports  ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  fail  to  imply  rebuke  of 
the  improper  use  of  that  notorious  controversial  device. 
The  agreeable  Iroquois  morality  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
formerly  exemplified  at  Denbigh  in  the  matter  of  his 
sainted  ancestor  and  the  bishops  reappeared  in  his  incul¬ 
cation  of  the  duty  of  <!  punishing  ”  (whether  by  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  roughs  or  not  he  failed  to  mention)  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  hearers  then  had  the 
familiar  list  of  Government  measures  and  the  familiar 
comparison  with  the  barrenness  of  the  statute-book  from 
1874  to  1880.  They  were  assured  that  the  improvement 
in  Ireland  (whatever  that  may  be)  was  due  to  the  Land 
Act,  and  not  the  Coercion  Act,  and  that  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  to  be  the  measure  of  the  liberties 
accorded  to.  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  were  reminded 
how  the  Tories  opposed  the  Franchise  Bill  (this  statement 
was  made  with  the  echo  of  the  phrase  “  lying  accusations  ” 
floating  still  in  the  air),  which  not  a  few  Tories  bitterly 
regret  that  their  party  allowed  to  pass  without  opposition 
and  with  full  consent.  They  had  capital  made  for  them 
out  of  that  action  as  to  medical  relief  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  never  thought  of  pro¬ 
posing  and  the  reversal  of  which  they  did  not  oppose. 
Then  Mr,  Chamberlain  went  very  delicately  indeed  into 
foreign  policy,  and  coasting  in  the  most  gingerly  fashion  the 
points  of  which  everybody  is  thinking,  assured  his  hearers  : 


that  some  Frenchmen  are  discontented  with  the  French 
Government  for  not  squeezing  England  tighter.  Finally, 
with  a  still  more  delicate  reference  to  ransom  (the  only 
point  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  sometimes  more  reticent 
at  Birmingham  than  elsewhere)  the  deputation  were  dis¬ 
missed,  not  perhaps  much  wiser  than  they  were  before, 
but  surely  convinced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  travels  had 
not  altered  his  well-known  characteristics. 

We  seldom  give  so  much  space  to  an  abstract  of  speeches 
which  every  reader  may  find  for  himself  in  the  daily 
papers.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Chamberlain  once  more  must  excuse  us.  He  has 
been  so  remarkably  retiring  since  the  Adventure  of  the 
Affidavits  that  his  reappearance  seems  to  deserve  some 
exceptional  notice.  It  may  be  at  once  conceded  that 
he  reappears  in  favourable  case  and  circumstances.  The 
Adventure  of  the  Affidavits  has  in  these  quickly  moving 
da}-s  blown  over.  Ransom  is  still  talked  of  by  the  un¬ 
regenerate  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  probably  counted 
the  ears  of  those  who  will  hope  to  receive  against  the 
eais  ol  those  who  will  have  to  pay,  and  is  confident  in 
the  result  of  that  simple  analysis  of  the  audience.  He 
appears,  too,  with  a  mysterious  halo  around  his  confident 
brows.  Next  to  having  made  or  marred  a  ministry,  a 
certain  kind  of  politician  derives  no  such  credit  and  satis¬ 
faction  as  from  the  rumour  that  he  might  have  made 
or  marred  one  if  he  would.  While  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
arrayed  in  the  tweed  of  the  tourist,  surveyed  the  catafalque 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  compared  notes  with  those  shining 
lights  of  policy  who  make  the  Third  Republic  more  brilliant 
than  any  regime  France  ever  knew,  it  was  whispered  that 
the  fate  of  the  Cabinet  hung  upon  his  will.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  to  appear  as  a 
champion  of  Free- trade  in  assassination  or  of  Free-trade  in 
alcohol — whether  the  spirit  duties  or  the  Coercion  Acts 
were  the  subject  of  his  qualms  of  conscience.  But  that  did 
not  matter  to  his  admirers,  or  indeed  to  anybody.  To  the 
world  at  large  the  speech  of  Wednesday  will  prove  most 
satisfactorily  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  natural  force  is  not 
at  all  abated.  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  denouncing 
vulgar  affronts  and  lying  accusations ;  of  the  denouncer  of 
lying  accusations  asserting  that  the  Tories  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  ;  of  a  member  of  the  Government 
which  in  its  Bills  dealing  with  English  electoral  matters 
never  attempted  to  touch  the  question  of  medical  relief, 
and  which  did  not  oppose  the  removal  of  Mr.  Davey’s 
clause,  describing  the  proposed  change  as  one  which  “  we  ” 
made — these  spectacles  show  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
fully  himself.  So,  again,  does  the  holding  forth  of  the 
ransom  bait  once  more,  and  the  line  of  defence  which  the 
speaker  took  on  foreign  policy.  Only  one  little  slip  can 
be  detected  in  the  whole  speech.  Mr.  Chamberlain  assured 
his  hearers  that  he  was  not  going  to  confess  any  failure  or 
to  make  any  admission  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy,  and 
to  this  we  have  no  objection.  No  one,  after  the  Adventure 
of  the  Affidavits  and  the  interrogatories  administered  by  Sir 
Frederick  Milner,  could  have  expected  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  confess  or  to  admit  anything.  But  he  continued  by  saying, 

“  I  am  going  to  claim  your  support  for  the  main  line  of  our 
“  foreign  policy  just  as  earnestly  and  with  as  full  a  convic- 
“  tion  of  your  assent  as  I  have  claimed  your  support  for  our 
“  domestic  policy.”  A  man  may  grant  this  with  alacrity, 
and  yet  entertain  but  a  mediocre  idea  of  the  sincerity  and 
conviction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  belief  in  the  excellence  of 
the  Government  policy.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  merely 
believe  him  to  be  as  fully  sincere  and  convinced  in  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign  as  in  his  approval  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  domestic  policy  ;  we  believe  him  to  be 
as  fully  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  both  as  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impropriety  of  vulgar  affronts,  lying  accusa¬ 
tions — and  bought  affidavits. 


UNPROTECTED v  HOUSES. 

“  ~YVrHEN  the  enterprising  burglar’s  not  a  burgling  ”  he 
’  ’  is  not  always  to  be  found  basking  in  the  sun.  He 
sometimes  amuses  himself  by  breaking  into  unoccupied 
dwelling-houses  in  the  daytime,  which  is  not  burglary,  flat 
or  otherwise.  Charles  Grant,  described  as  a  “  chemist,” 
also  as  a  “  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  military 
“  bearing,”  has  devoted  himself  for  some  years  exclusively 
to  the  latter  pursuit.  The  law  is  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  fools,  and  Charles  Grant  has  been  sent  into 
penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years.  The  sentence  is  a  pretty 
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stiff  one,  and  Mr.  Hardman  might  perhaps  be  puzzled  to 
say  what  more  he  could  have  done  if  the  circumstances 
in  the  prisoner’s  favour  to  which  he  alluded  had  not  existed. 
For  he  inflicted  the  extreme  penalty  allowed  bv  law,  and, 
as  Mr.  Knight  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  a 
poor-rate  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  “  you  can’t 
“  go  beyond  that,  you  know.”  However,  Charles  Grant, 
of  whom  his  father-in-law,  when  applied  to,  refused  to 
say  more  than  that  he  was  a  “  bad  lot,”  has  led  what 
the  reporters  call  a  “  remarkable  career  of  crime,”  and 
it  was  desirable  that  his  withdrawal  from  society  should 
be  somewhat  prolonged.  What  Mr.  Hardman  considered 
to  be  in  Charles  Grant’s  favour  is  also  the  only  reason 
why  we  select  the  case  for  comment.  “  It  is  in  your 
“  favour,”  said  the  Chairman,  “  that  you  have  only 
“  broken  into  unprotected  houses,  as  there  was  less  chance 
“  of  your  doing  violence.”  Burglars  we  shall  have  with 
us  to  the  millennium,  and  perhaps  afterwards.  They 
are  bold,  bad  men,  who  defy  bars,  chains,  and  watch-dogs. 
But  the  tenements  systematically  robbed  by  Charles  Grant 
tempt  the  cunning  thief,  always  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  crime.  It  requires  some  resolution  to  risk  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  upsetting  coal-scuttles.  Any  area  sneak  may 
emulate  the  deeds  of  Charles  Grant,  so  long  as  house¬ 
holders,  in  pursuance  of  some  mysterious  impulse,  leave 
their  property  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  is  a  splendid 
audacity  about  this  confidence  in  our  fallen  nature  which 
deserves  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  It  is  unique  in  its 
way.  Logical  consistency  would  suggest  to  these  easy-going 
householders  the  propriety  of  hanging  their  watches  on  the 
handle  of  the  street-door  before  retiring  to  rest,  or,  as  a 
graceful  compliment  to  the  integrity  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
depositing  their  ready  money  on  the  door-step. 

If  it  gives  these  waiters  on  Providence  and  crime 
any  comfort  to  know  that  they  enable  some  people  to 
earn  a  comfortable  livelihood,  they  need  only  turn  to 
the  account  which  the  police  gave  of  Charles  Grant 
and  his  surroundings  to  be  comforted.  This  very  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  rogue,  who  never  used  “  unnecessary  vio- 
“  lence,”  and  w'ould  probably  have  recoiled  before  the 
crowing  of  the  domestic  cock,  “  occupied  respectable 

lodgings,”  which  he  no  doubt  vigilantly  guarded  against 
unauthorized  intrusion.  His  furniture  was  valued  at  300^., 
and  it  had  all  been  stolen.  There  is  a  simplicity  about 
Charles  Grant’s  menage,  de  gar$on  which  shows  that  he 
was  quite  incapable  of  such  clumsy  expedients  as  stealing 
the  twigs,  the  handle,  and  the  binding,  instead  of  stealing 
the  brooms  ready  made.  The  furniture,  we  may  remark’ 
testified  to  the  width  of  Charles  Grant’s  beat.  It  came 
from  Dulwich,  Peckham,  Balham,  Hampstead,  Shepherd’s 
Bush;  and  always  from  unoccupied  houses.  Grant  had, 
it  is  true,  not  paid  his  rent.  But  this  seems,  as  the 
youthful  minor  canon  said  of  the  aged  organist’s  fourth 
marriage,  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness.  For  Grant  must 
have  been  able  to  pay  his  rent  a  good  many  times  over. 
A  man  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  little  furnace  of  his  own 
for  melting  down  gold  and  silver  plate  must  surely  have 
wherewith  to  pay  the  landlady.  As  for  the  “  book  contain- 

ing  instructions  for  making  artificial  gold  and  silver,”  we 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  merely  a  little  holiday  for 
CnARLEs  Grant.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  artificial 
“  paper  ”  bearing  upon  it  the  arms  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  signature  of  Mr.  Frederick  May.  The  American 
anfl  Italian  Governments,  indeed,  have  only  just  discovered 
t  hat  the  wealth  of  a  country  cannot  bo  increased  by  manu¬ 
facturing  paper-money,  and  a  common  swindler  shows  no 
economic  ignorance  by  assuming  that  he  may  add  to  his  own 
income  by  fraud.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  Grant  emulated 
the  performance  of  Ajax,  who,  as  the  prosaic  schoolboy  said, 
went  out  of  his  mind  and  carved  the  mutton  before  “it  was 
cooked.  Grant  dressed  like  an  officer,  wore  a  sword,  and 
committed  depredations  upon  hams.  The  sword  and  the 
uniform  served  his  turn.  For,  although  the  hams  were 
found  in  Grants  possession,  his  friends  and  not  he  were 
convicted  of  stealing  them.  So  long  as  people  will  bo  reck¬ 
less  enough  to  go  out  of  town  and  leave  their  houses  to  the 
mercy  of  the  first  comer,  so  long  the  supply  of  Grants  will 
assuredly  not  fail. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS  ON  PRODUCTION. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  Congress  which  assembled  last 
week  at  Oldham  discussed  at  great  length  the  ex¬ 
pediency  and  practicability  of  applying  its  principle  to  pro¬ 
duction.  In  Lancashire,  and  especially  at  Itochdalo  and 


Oldham,  the  system  of  co-operative  distribution  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  has  not  been  extended  over  populous  districts  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  flourishing  London  stores  are  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  upper  middle  class  with  the  ex¬ 
clusive  object  of  buying  goods  cheaply.  The  machinery  has 
little  in  common  with  the  arrangements  of  Rochdale ;  but 
it  almost  equally  involves  the  substitution  of  paid  agents  for 
middlemen  ;  and  all  establishments  which  profess  to  be  co¬ 
operative  enforce  the  wholesome  practice  of  dealing  with 
ready  money.  A  salaried  manager  costs  less  than  a  trades¬ 
man  who  has  to  make  a  fortune  after  paying  his  clerks  and 
shopmen.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  shopkeepers  bitterly  re¬ 
sent  the  desertion  of  a  large  portion  of  their  customers.  The 
Givil  servants  who  imprudently  and  unnecessarily  advertised 
themselves  as  the  earliest  promoters  of  stores  furnished  a 
pretext  for  agitation  ;  but  after  a  time  the  shopkeepers  dis¬ 
covered  that  non-official  competitors  would  be  equally  for¬ 
midable  ;  and  for  some  time  past  they  have  discontinued 
their  protests  against  an  alleged  injustice  and  dereliction  of 
duty.  The  feeling  of  irritation  has  not  subsided.  A  few 
shopkeepers  who  advertise  their  goods  at  store  prices  pay  a 
valuable  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  modern  experiment; 
but  in  London  it  is  joint-stock  enterprise  and  not  co-operation 
which  has  thriven. 

Some  of  the  local  delegates  of  Oldham  probably  astonished 
their  colleagues  from  other  districts  by  the  statistics  which 
they  quoted  of  apparently  successful  production.  It  seems 
that  there  are  in  and  near  Oldham  about  eighty  spinning- 
mills,  which  are  principally  owned  by  working-men.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  which  requires  explanation,  some  of 
them  have  made  20  per  cent,  profit  at  a  time  when  private 
manufacturers  have  found  it  difficult  to  continue  their 
business.  The  Oldham  delegates  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
intentionally  inaccurate ;  but  they  have  probably  employed 
some  arbitrary  and  fallacious  method  of  calculation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  more  definite  and  more  trustworthy  return,  the 
gross  receipts  of  ten  of  the  Companies  which  own  the 
spinning-mills  amounted  last  year  to  more  than  half  a 
million.  The  newspaper  reports  furnish  no  returns  of  the 
capital  invested  or  of  the  working  expenses  to  be  deducted 
before  the  profits  can  be  ascertained.  Rival  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  artisans  denounce  the  joint-stock  mills  as 
the  chief  promoters  of  over-production.  Some  of  the  mal¬ 
contents  would  willingly  repeal  the  Limited  Liability  Acts. 
Mr.  Beesly,  who,  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  Trade-Unions,  is 
opposed  to  the  system  of  productive  co-operation,  points  out 
that  private  manufacturers  have  many  advantages,  if  not  in 
productive  industry,  at  least  in  the  control  of  the  markets. 
He  may  also  probably  have  sufficient  grounds  for  his  opinion 
that  discipline  and  regularity  can  be  better  secured  under 
the  eye  of  a  private  employer  than  by  Boards  of  Directors 
elected  by  numerous  shareholders.  One  speaker  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  expressed  much  contempt  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  spinning  as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  and 
more  complicated  operations  of  weaving.  With  proper 
machinery,  he  said,  yarn,  which  is  after  all  only  a  raw 
material,  would  almost  produce  itself.  If  the  criticism  is 
just,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  spinning  business  is  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  at  Oldham. 
The  eighty  mills,  though  their  prosperity  may  perhaps  have 
been  exaggerated,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  industry  which 
they  represent  has  a  solid  foundation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress,  the 
Oldham  Mills  are  not  co-operative  enterprises,  but  ordinary 
joint-stock  undertakings.  That  the  shares  are  small,  so  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  working-men,  is  an  accident  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Tho 
profits  are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested, 
with  precisely  the  same  economic  result  as  if  tho  works 
belonged  to  half-a-dozen  wealthy  mill-owners.  No  part  of 
tho  returns  is  appropriated  by  workmen  as  such,  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  any  considerable  number  of  shareholders 
find  employment  in  the  factories  which  they  collectively 
own.  Tho  hands  are  paid  by  wages  at  tho  market  price; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  directors,  as  in  any  other  indus- 
trial  business,  to  keep  down  tho  expenses,  includin'' 
pci  haps  the  rate  ot  wages.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or 
more  reasonable  than  that  operatives  should  invest  their 
savings  in  a  business  which  they  thoroughly  understand. 
They  are  excellent  judges  both  of  quality  and  of  price,  if 
not  of  tho  probable  demand  and  of  tho  general  state 
of  trade;  hut  lliero  is  no  need  of  Congresses  or  of  elabo¬ 
rate  arguments  to  justify  tho  establishment  of  a  few 
Limited  Liability  Companies.  Co-opcrativo  production 
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means  the  appropriation  of  profits,  not  to  shareholders, 
but  to  the  workmen  actually  employed,  in  whole  or  part 
remuneration  of  their  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the  public 
opinion  of  Oldham  would  be  adverse  to  strikes  which  would 
be  directed  against  numerous  little  capitalists  of  the  same 
rank  and  character  with  the  malcontent  artisans ;  but  as 
often  as  there  is  a  question  of  altering  wages  or  hours  of 
labour,  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  might  be  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  those  of  the  spinners  or  weavers.  It  is  said 
that  in  two  or  three  French  manufacturing  establishments 
real  co-operation  has  not  yet  broken  down;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  a  single  instance  in  England  of  genuine 
success.  When  Messrs.  Briggs  with  great  liberality  gave 
the  workmen  in  their  collieries  a  share  of  profits,  their  en¬ 
terprise  was  loudly  applauded.  The  result  showed  that  it 
was  rather  generous  than  prudent ;  for  when  bad  times  came- 
it  collapsed.  None  of  the  speeches  at  the  Congress,  nor  the 
more  elaborate  papers  which  were  read,  showed  that  the 
causes  of  former  ill-success  had  been  removed.  Much  to 
the  credit  of  the  delegates,  they  rejected  by  a  large  majority 
a  proposal  for  the  imposition  of  protective  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate  that  in 
the  case  of  Free-trade,  if  on  no  other  subject,  the  political  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  dominant  class  are  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Eng¬ 
land  the  democracy  is  in  favour  of  the  most  iniquitous  restric¬ 
tions  on  commerce.  At  Oldham  Protection  under  its  synonym 
of  Fair-trade  was  summarily  excluded  from  consideration.  It 
is  not  till  the  farmers  and  landowners  become  numerous 
enough  to  place  a  duty  on  corn  that  Trade-Unions  and  Co- 
operative  Congresses  will  demand  an  equivalent  tax  on 
foreign  manufactures. 

Mr.  Hughes,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  entitles 
his  opinion  to  respect,  seems  to  have  recommended,  in  a 
speech  imperfectly  reported,  some  kind  of  combination 
between  the  prosperous  distributive  stores  and  the  strug¬ 
gling  enterprise  of  production.  If  he  meant  to  suggest 
that  the  consumer,  who  is  also  a  co-operator,  should  find 
a  market  for  the  possible  producer,  the  proposal  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  sound  economic  principle.  If  co-opera¬ 
tive  mills  and  factories  prove  themselves  really  able  to 
compete  with  private  capitalists,  they  require  no  provision 
of  an  artificial  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
obviously  inexpedient  for  the  distributive  stores  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  buying  their  goods  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
market.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hughes  may  have  given 
explanations  of  his  meaning  which  would  remove  the  objec¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  universal  amalgamation  of  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  is  a  remote,  if  not  an  inconceivable, 
contingency.  The  balance  of  experience  appears  thus  far 
to  be  in  favour,  of  the  old-established  separation  between 
capital  and  labour.  In  some  trades,  and  especially  in  the 
business  of  whale-fishing,  remuneration  by  a  division  of 
the  profits  has  long  been  the  established  rule.  The  pro¬ 
bable  inference  is  that,  where  special  enterprise,  skill,  and 
daring  were  required,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  divide  their  gains  with  the  working  seamen. 
The  causes  which  render  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  or  iron 
trades  precarious  are  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
operative.  The  increment  and  decrement  of  capital  and  of  | 
wages  are  equally  unearned  by  those  who  may  depend  on  1 
the  varying  returns  of  a  uniform  industry.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  condemn  positively7  an  experiment  which 
may  have  hitherto  failed  in  consequence  of  remediable  defects; 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  show  that  none  of  the 
promoters  of  productive  co-operation  have  yet  discovered  the 
secret  of  even  theoretical  success.  The  most  surprising 
circumstance  which  is  disclosed  in  their  discussion  is  that  the 
distributive  societies  are  encumbered  by  a  plethora  of 
capital.  It  is  probably  out  of  the  troublesome  surplus  that 
Mr.  Hughes  proposes  to  endow  the  more  needy  under¬ 
takings.  Several  of  the  operatives  express  a  laudable  desire 
to  promote  education  with  the  aid  of  their  collected  funds, 
but  their  projects  are  not  fully  explained.  If  they  mean  to 
teach  the  young  the  doctrines  of  co  operation,  the  systematic 
inculcation  of  a  special  set  of  dogmas  is  scarcely  a  legitimate 
object.  Any  aid  which  they  can  afford  to  general  education 
may  possibly  be  beneficial,  if  it  is  not  rather  superfluous; 
but  the  connexion  between  schools  and  co-operative  forges 
or  mills  is  not  easily  intelligible.  It  was  natural  that  a 
Congress  in  a  Lancashire  town  should  say  nothing  of  the 
two  or  three  co-operative  farms  which  are  said  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  a  profit.  For  the  moment  the  managers  of  the 
agricultural  undertaking  are  sanguine  of  success. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  GHOST. 

IT  has  been  only  too  probable  for  many  years  past  that 
we  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  ghost.  Tout  est  dit  on 
the  subject  of  that  useful  figui-e  in  fiction.  The  Psychical 
Society  is  doing  its  best  to  spur  the  exhausted  invention  of 
man,  but  with  trifling  results  hitherto.  We  have  had  the 
ghost  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  he  has  done  and  suffered 
all  things  possible,  or  rather  all  the  impossible  things  which 
can  be  made  to  do  service  in  a  story.  We  started  a  long 
while  ago  with  Defoe’s  ghost,  who  was  not  recognized  as  a 
supernatural  being  at  all,  and  have  come  down  to  Mr. 
Besant’s  ghost,  who  haunted  the  wrong  man.  These  are 
melancholy  reflections,  but  they  may  be  excused  on  the 
score  of  recent  and  acute  disappointment.  After  so  many 
sprites  who  were  visible  but  not  tangible,  there  was  a 
pleasant  air  of  novelty  about  one  who  could  be  touched,  and 
punched  on  the  head,  and  even  killed  with  bullet  and 
knife,  but  who  remained  invisible.  This  stranger  made 
his  appearance  in  the  May  number  of  the  Gornliill.  He 
inhabited  No.  n  Welham  Square  in  the  solid  and  prosaic 
neighbourhood  of  Bloomsbury,  and  his  ways  were  peculiar. 
This  ghost  did  not  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  haunted  in¬ 
habitants  of  No.  ii  Welham  Square,  but  made  himself  felt. 
It  was  pardonable  in  a  being  from  a  world  where  there  is 
supposed  to  be  little  noise  to  wring  the  neck  of  a  grey 
parrot ;  but  even  a  ghost  was  not  to  be  excused  for 
knocking  down  his  fellow  owner  in  the  house  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  thing  at  No.  n  did  that 
and  many  other  feats  of  the  same  kind.  It  got  before  the 
fire,  and  chilled  people  sitting  in  front;  it  made  dints  in 
apparently  empty  armchairs,  and  it  smashed  windows. 
Finally,  it  tried  to  strangle  a  gentleman  in  bed,  but  on  this 
occasion  it  went  too  far.  Its  proposed  victim,  reversing  all 
the  known  laws  of  the  ghost  world,  wounded  it  with  a 
revolver,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  a  medical  friend,  who 
had  a  bowie,  settled  it  entirely.  The  medical  friend  was  so 
convinced  of  the  substantial  nature  of  the  ghost  that  he 
proposed  to  take  a  cast  of  its  face. 

Even  after  the  Beleaguered  City  there  was  an  air  of  novelty 
about  the  ghost  at  No.  n  Welham  Square,  but  such  is 
the  sterility  of  the  human  invention  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  an  old  friend.  He  had  made  his  appearance 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  New  York.  The 
history  of  the  event  may  be  f6und  in  the  collected  stories  of 
Mr.  Fitz  James  O’Brien,  an  Irish  Bohemian,  who  was  killed 
in  Northern  Virginia  early  in  the  American  Civil  War.  On 
this  first  occasion,  the  invisible  being  did  not  waste  any  time 
in  preliminary  tricks.  He  dropped  right  down  from  the 
tester  on  a  gentleman  who  was  crying  to  get  to  sleep.  It 
was,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  such  a  gruesome  being  to  get 
the  worst  of  a  good  square  fight,  but  he  did.  Although  the 
person  attacked  had  been  damaging  his  nerves  by  smoking 
opium,  he  did  for  the  ghost,  and  without  the  help  of  either 
revolver  or  bowie.  After  considerable  wrestling  and  pom¬ 
melling  in  the  dark,  he  got  his  enemy  down  thoroughly,  and 
turned  up  the  gas  only  to  discover  nothing  at  all.  The  ghost 
was  still  hanging  on  to  him  though,  and  making  himself 
felt.  When  help  came — these  things  happened  in  a  New 
York  boarding-house — the  invisible  ghost  was  secured. 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  curious  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  run  in  ruts ;  for,  when  some  of  the 
boarders  refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  what  they 
could  not  see,  they  were  convinced  when  they  were  shown 
that  the  invisible  being  could  make  a  dint  on  a  pillow. 
“  What  was  It  ?  ”  as  Mi-.  O’Brien’s  story  is  called,  affords 
another  piece  of  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  There  is 
a  sceptical  doctor  in  that  story,  too,  who  is  convinced  by 
touching  the  invisible  ghost,  and  who  proposes  to  make  a 
plaster  cast  of  it.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cast  is  actually 
taken.  On  a  comparison  of  the  two  bogies  we  prefer  Mr. 
O’Brien’s.  The  thing  in  Bloomsbury  had  a  pedigree, 
and  haunted  a  particular  family,  just  as  other  ghosts 
have  done.  The  monster  in  Twenty-Sixth  Street  came  from 
nowhere,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  When  he 
died  of  starvation  he  was  buried  in  the  back -garden,  leaving 
a  plaster-cast  behind,  very  like  one  of  Tony  Joiiannot’s 
illustrations  to  Un  voyage  on  il  vous  plaira.  The  ghost 
in  Bloomsbury  was,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  like  a  big, 
and  ordinary,  Englishman ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  wide  difference 
in  form,  he  plainly  belonged  to  the  same  small  race  as  the 
“  What  was  It?”  whose  exact  copy  was  deposited  with  Dr. 

X - in  Tenth  Street,  and  is  described  in  the  pages  of  a 

volume  called  The  Diamond  Lens,  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  price  fifty  cents. 
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THE  WHITE  FEATHER— VOL.  II. 

HE  second  volume  of  the  Afghan  Blue  Book  has 
appeared  before  any  second  edition  of  the  first,  the 
Government  having,  with  a  diffidence  unusual  among  suc¬ 
cessful  authors,  shown  no  impatience  for  a  re-issue  of  their 
work.  We  take  up  the  story  in  the  new  volume  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Penj-deh  incident,  and  follow  it  down 
to  the  virtual  settlement  of  the  frontier  dispute.  And  if 
throughout  its  perusal  we  could  only  forget  persistently  our 
nationality  as  Englishmen,  pretty  frequently  our  pretensions 
to  ordinary  intelligence,  and  occasionally  the  common  self- 
respect  of  human  beings,  it  would  be  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  reading.  Instructive  it  unquestionably  is, 
but  we  confess  that  the  critic  and  the  philosopher  are  not 
quite  strong  enough  in  us  to  make  it  otherwise  than  pain¬ 
ful.  The  despatches  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton  form,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  portion  of  its  contents  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  any  ordinary  Englishman,  not  being  a  party  politi¬ 
cian,  can  read  without  feelings  of  bitter  shame.  Our  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  St.  Petersburg  appears  to  have  acted  with  spirit 
and  energy  throughout ;  and  his  description  of  Komaroff’s 
pretext  for  attacking  the  Afghans  as  “  un  enfantillage  ” 
was  the  truest  word  spoken  throughout  the  controversy. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  expect  to  get  nowadays 
to  the  wholesome  bluntness  which  our  Ministers  have  known 
how  to  use  on  occasion ;  plain  English  in  a  French  trans¬ 
lation.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  correspondence  in  the  new 
Blue  Book,  the  least  unpleasant  way  of  dealing  with  it  is 
to  remind  ourselves  perpetually  that  we  knew  all  about  it 
before ;  that  its  disgrace  has  been  broken  to  us  by  instal¬ 
ments  of  humiliation  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  we 
ought  to  be  getting  hardened  to  it  by  this  time ;  and,  in 
short,  that  the  most  sensible  plan  is  to  study  it  for  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Granville’s  diplomatic  epistolary  style,  and 
for  the  verification  or  exegesis  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Parlia¬ 
mentary  utterances.  The  thought  of  the  Afghan  surrender 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  least  familiar  to  those  among  us  who 
have  not  already  forgotten  all  about  it ;  and  we  need  only 
study  the  new  batch  of  papers  to  ascertain  whether  its  terms 
and  dimensions  and  the  exact  mode  of  effecting  it  have  been 
hitherto  correctly  represented. 

And  first  as  to  the  famous  Sacred  Covenant,  or  rather  as 
to  the  Holy  Arbitration  (for  we  must  deal  fairly  between 
substantives  in  the  matter  of  adjectives)  which  is  to  be 
held  concerning  it,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  despatches 
quite  satisfactorily  explain  the  state  of  the  Ministerial  mind 
on  the  occasion  of  their  announcing  this  glorious  and  ever- 
inemorable  arrangement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
knew,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Holy  Arbitration  had 
been  agreed  upon ;  but  they  were  completely  at  sea  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  hallowed  reference.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  if  he  has  “  one  foot  at  sea  ”  in  these  matters,  generally 
manages  to  keep  one  on  land,  was  distinctly  out  of  his 
depth ;  while  as  to  his  colleagues,  they  were  absolutely 
“  labouring  on  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar.” 
The  cause  of  these  uncertainties  is  now  explained  in  the 
little  circumstance  that  the  terms  of  Lord  Granville’s 
suggested  reference  had  never  been  accepted  at  all,  and  that 
the  Czar  having  proposed  a  totally  distinct  reference,  Lord 
Granville  had  eagerly  assented  to  it  without  any  hint  of 
its  divergence  from  his  own  offer.  In  this  state  of  matters 
it  was,  of  course,  a  little  difficult  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  pr  any 
one  else,  to  state  the  question  for  the  arbitrator  with  much 
precision.  Enough,  however,  came  out  at  the  time  to  satisfy 
the  more  perspicuous  that  an  English  proposal  had  come 
back  from  St.  Petersburg  accepted,  but  emasculated,  and 
that  the  embarrassment  of  Ministers,  so  far  as  it  did  not 
arise  out  of  mere  mystification,  was  due  to  their  desire  to 
conceal  the  process  which  it  had  undergone.  And  this 
proves,  of  course,  to  have  been  the  case.  What  Lord 
Granville  demanded  on  the  24th  of  April  was  the  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  a  friendly  State  of  the 
question  whether  “  the  agreement  of  the  16th  of  March  was 
“  or  was  not  departed  from  either  by  the  Russians  or 
“  Afghans,  and  to  decide  how  tho  incident  can  be  closed  in 
“  a  manner  consistent  with  tho  honour  of  Great  Britain 
“  and  Russia.”  That  was  the  question  which  was  to  be 
investigated  by  arbitration,  while  as  to  tho  practical  object 
and  ulterior  motive  of  investigating  it,  these  had  been 
clearly  stated  in  Lord  Granville’s  previous  despatch  of  tho 
19th,  wherein  he  insisted  that  “  every  effort  should  be  made 
“  to  ascertain  the  facts  connected  with  the  recent  conflict, 
“  and  that  when  they  were  ascertained  they  should  be  tried 
“  by  the  agreement  of  the  iOtl:  March  as  their  standard, 


“  and  justice  should  be  done  accordingly.”  This,  then,  being 
the  question  which  Lord  Granville  suggested  should  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator,  and  these  being  the  objects  of  the 
reference,  what  was  the  question  which  the  Czar  consented 
to  refer  and  with  what  object  ?  It  is  thus  stated  in  M.  DE 
Giers’s  telegram  of  May  1  : — “  As  regards  the  misunder- 
“  standing  which  may  have  existed  as  to  the  interpretation 
“  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Cabinets,  if  there 
“  remained  any  doubts  or  differences  of  opinion,  the  Emperor 
“  would  not  refuse  to  refer  the  question  to  the  judgment  of 
“  a  foreign  sovereign  who  inspires  confidence  in  the  two 
“  Governments.”  That  is  to  say,  the  question  into  which 
the  foreign  sovereign  is  to  inquire  is  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  two  parties  of  official  persons 
in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  at  the  moment  when  two 
other  parties  of  military  persons  were  engaged  in  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  being  slaughtered  in  Afghanistan ;  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  inquiry  is  apparently  to  be  that  noblest  of  all 
objects — the  ascertainment  of  truth  valued  in  and  for 
itself  alone.  At  least  we  can  see  no  other.  What  did 
M.  de  Giers  think  was  meant  by  the  agreement  of  the 
1 6th  March1?  Was  he  right  in  thinking  that  that  was 
meant  1  If  not,  what  excuse  had  he  for  thinking  so  ?  The 
suspense  attending  the  determination  of  these  questions 
would  be  terrible  if  it  only  mattered  a  brass  button  which 
way  the  arbitrator  determines  them.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  win  all  along  the  line ;  that  the  arbitrator  finds  as  a 
fact  that  M.  de  Giers  interpreted  an  agreement  not  to 
advance  Russian  troops  as  meaning  that  General  Komaroff 
might  and  ought  to  turn  the  Afghans  out  of  Pnl-i-khisti ; 
that  he  was  wrong  in  so  interpreting  it ;  and,  further, 
that  he  had  no  excuse  whatever  for  his  mistake.  What 
will  follow  ?  Does  anybody  know  1  Will  the  King  of 
Denmark  tell  M.  de  Giers  that  he  is  surprised  to  find 
that  a  man  of  education  should  fall  into  such  an  error, 
and  that  he  really  must  read  documents  or  study  geography 
with  more  attention  in  future  1  And,  if  so,  will  Lord 
Granville  consider  that  “justice”  (Despatch  of  April  19) 
“  has  been  done  accordingly  ”  1  We  must  suppose  that 
he  will,  because  he  has  said  (May  4)  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  “  do  not  desire  to  see  gallant  officers  put  on 
“  their  trial  ” ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  their 
“  satisfaction  ”  at  finding  themselves  able  to  adopt  the 
arrangement  agreed  to  by  the  Czar,  which  of  course  he 
would  not  do  if  that  arrangement  were  not  satisfactory. 

As  regards  the  main  question  of  delimiting  the  fron¬ 
tier,  here,  too,  the  truth  was  known  already.  It  was 
known  that,  with  the  colourable  exception  of  the  pretended 
Russian  concession  in  the  matter  of  Zulfikar,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  have  simply  forced  their  frontier¬ 
line  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  What  was  not  known 
is  the  particular  way  in  which  the  forcing  process  began ; 
and  nothing  more  humorously  impudent  than  the  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  it,  have  ever 
issued  even  from  a  Russian  Chancellor.  On  April  13  Lord 
Granville  discussed  them  with  M.  de  Staal.  They  were  to 
the  effect  that,  coincidently  with  an  evacuation  by  both  par¬ 
ties  of  the  debatable  territory,  the  Joint  Commission  should 
meet  at  once,  both  Commissioners  to  be  furnished  with  identic 
instructions  based  upon  those  already  given  to  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden,  and  in  which  that  officer  had  been  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  not  imposing  on  the  Ameer  “obligations 
“  which  he  would  be  unwilling  to  assume  or  could  not  in 
“  practice  fulfil.”  But  M.  de  Staal  “  would  not  consider 
“  himself  justified  in  suggesting  the  above  proposal  to  his 
“  Government,  unless  he  wei’e  also  in  a  position  to  advise 
“  them  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  accepting  the 
“  proposal,  would,  on  their  part,  give  a  verbal  assurance 
“  that,  in  the  event  of  differences  arising  between  the  Com- 
“  missioners  as  to  tho  lino  of  frontier  between  the  Murghab 
“  and  the  Heri-Rud,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
“  regard  the  control  of  territory  to  the  north  of  the  lino 
“  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  note  dated 
“  January  28,  1885,  as  one  of  the  obligations  referred 
“  to  in  that  portion  of  the  identic  instructions  which 
“  deprecates  imposing  upon  the  Ameer  ‘  obligations  which 
“  ‘  he  cannot  in  practice  fulfil.’  ”  It  is  only  in  translating 
this  mass  of  diplomatic  verbiage  into  colloquial  English 
sentences  that  the  comic  effrontery  of  the  proposition  fully 
merges.  “  We  have,”  says  M.  Less  a  r  in  effect,  “  pro- 
“  posed  a  line  for  your  acceptance  as  the  boundary  of  the 
“  dominions  of  tho  Ameer.  It  is  not  final;  oh  no.  We 
“  are  quite  willing  to  accept  a  frontier  traced  by  a  Joint 
“  Commission.  But  you  must  first  promise  us  that  no 
“  territory  outside  of  our  proposed  boundary  lino  shall  bo 
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“  awarded  to  the  Ameer.  You  must  agree  beforehand  (as 
“  indeed,  being  sensible  men,  you  can  do  with  a  good  con- 
“  science)  that  the  mere  fact  of  our  wanting  any  such 
“  territory  renders  the  control'  of  it  an  obligation  which 
“  the  Ameer  ‘  cannot  in  practice  fulfil.’  ”  Nor  does  the 
comedy  of  the  situation  lose  anything  when  Lord  Granville 
takes  up  the  word.  “  I  am  not  sure,”  he  says  mildly,  “  that 
“  I  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  that,  if  any  such  terri-  1 
“  tory  is  in  dispute,  we  are  to  promise  to  consider,  on  the 
“  principles  already  laid  down,  the  question  whether  it  should 
“  or  should  not  be  Afghan  1  Or  do  you  mean  us  to  promise 
“  that  all  territory  so  disputed  shall  without  further  con- 
“  sideration  be  declared  Russian  ?  ”  “  The  latter,”  replies 

M.  Lessar  promptly.  “  Then,”  exclaims  Lord  Granville, 
the  British  lion  now  thoroughly  roused,  “  I  will  never  con-  J 
“  sent  to  give  such  a  promise.  It  is  impossible,”  he  writes — 
to  return  to  the  exact  words  of  the  despatch — “  that  we 
“  should  agree  to  such  a  condition,”  and  no  doubt  at  that 
moment  he  thought  it  impossible.  But  we  never  know  what 
we  can  do  till  we  try. 


MR.  MORLEY  ON  THE  CRIMES  ACT. 

MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  has  quite  unconsciously  sup¬ 
plied  a  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Crimes  Act.  When  he  wrote  his  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  it  was  with  quite 
another  ohject  ;  but,  the  circumstances  being  too  strong 
for  him,  his  arguments  served  only  to  invalidate  Ins 
case.  Put  generally,  Mr.  Morley’s  position  is,  that 
certain  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  the  party  of  order  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  consider  indispensable  ought  to  be 
repealed,  not  because  they  are  new  or  exceptional  or  oppres¬ 
sive,  but  because  the  powers  they  confer  on  the  Government 
were  already  given  by  the  ordinary  law.  Mr.  Morley 
does  not  maintain  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  possess 
these  powers  or  that  they  are  unnecessary,  but  only  that  it 
is  wrong  to  confer  them  by  a  special  Act.  In  his  zeal  for 
the  ordinary  law  Mr.  Morley  is  prepared  to  allow  that 
name  to  some  legislation,  which,  on  the  principles  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Crimes  Act,  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  very  worst  kind  of  exceptional  legislation. 
In  the  course  of  his  criticism  of  Clause  16  he  refers  to  the 
surviving  remnant  of  a  Whiteboys’  Act  as  part  of  the  ordi-  j 
nary  law.  It  would  seem  that  a  country  in  which  the  legis-  1 
lation  of  the  Whiteboys’  Act  kind  has  ceased  to  be  exceptional 
has  little  call  enough  to  treat  the  Crimes  Act  as  a  serious 
breach  of  the  usual  rule.  Mr.  Morley  does  not  directly  deny 
that  the  existing  state  of  the  peace  in  Ireland  is  the  result 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  nor  does  he  assert,  even  by  implication, 
that  government  can  be  carried  on  without  the  use  of  the 
powers  it  confers.  His  whole  contention  is  that,  as  Ireland 
is  quiet  now,  there  is  no  need  to  retain  the  machinery 
which  produced  peace.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  which  should  first  of  all  be  disposed  of  by 
disputants  on  his  side.  He  neither  explains  how  it  was 
that  the  ordinary  law  failed  by  itself,  but  has  succeeded  in 
the  form  of  a  Crimes  Act,  nor  how  machinery  which  failed 
before  is  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  with  adversaries  who  are  terrified 
by  a  name.  Mr.  Morley  will  continue  to  be  horrified  when 
he  sees  the  ordinary  law  forming  part  of  a  Crimes  Act,  and 
he  will  therefore  go  on  being  useful  to  a  class  of  politicians 
who  hate  that  measure  because  it  has  proved  to  be  effectual. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  argument  he  has  produced  to  justify  his  own  dislike 
and  the  stronger  feeling  of  his  friends.  He  attacks  one 
part  of  the  Crimes  Act  after  another,  only  to  end  by 
showing  that  it  was  already  a  well-established  part  of 
the  law,  and  a  very  necessary  provision.  Mr.  Morley 
makes  his  first  attack  on  Sections  4  and  6,  which  “  con- 
“  fer  on  the  Attorney-General  in  certain  circumstances 
“  the  power  of  requiring  that  the  jury  shall  consist  en- 
“  tirely  of  special  jurors,  and  entitle  him  as  of  right  to  an 
“  order  of  the  Court  directing  change  of  venue.”  These 
clauses  are  unnecessary,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
because  “  these  provisions  already  exist  and  have  been 
“  frequently  resorted  to,  apart  from  the  regular  change  of 
“  venue  which  practically  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
“  winter  assizes.”  Now  whether  Mr.  Mobley  is  accurate 
in  his  facts  or  not,  his  argument  equally  tells  against  him¬ 
self.  If  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Attorney-General 
are  not  exceptional,  as  Mr.  Morley  says  they  are  not,  why 
do  they  become  so  peculiarly  odious  in  a  Crimes  Act  1  A 


few  lines  lower  down  he  quotes,  apparently  with  approval, 
the  Lords  Committee’s  recommendation  in  1881  that  “the 
“  proceedings  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  for  removing  trials  to 
“  another  venue  might  with  advantage  be  rendered  more 
“  simple  and  expeditious.”  Here,  again,  the  question 
suggests  itself  why,  if  Mr.  Morley  agrees  that  those  powers 
of  the  Attorney-General  should  be  exercised,  and  even 
made  more  easy  to  handle,  does  he  disapprove  of  them  when 
they  are  conferred  by  the  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act?  As 
regards  Section  7,  by  which  intimidation  is  made  an  offence 
against  the  Act,  and  Section  22,  which  makes  it  triable  sum¬ 
marily  before  two  resident  magistrates,  we  find  exactly  tin 
same  line  of  argument.  Mr.  Morley  objects  to  them 
because  “  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  have  already  the 
“  power,  without  the  Crimes  Act,  of  imposing  on  this  class 
“  of  cases  fines  and  terms  of  imprisonment  that  are, 
“  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  Committee,  sufficient  to  mee 
“  the  requirements  of  justice.”  The  Conspiracy  or  Trades 
Union  Act  (38  &  39  Viet.)  would  give  power  enough. 
Now,  once  more,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  Mr 
Morley’s  accuracy  or  to  ask  whether  his  examples  run  01 
all  fours,  we  may  point  out  how  effectually  his  argument 
overshoot  his  case.  On  his  own  showing,  it  is  necessary  t< 
check  intimidation,  and  the  means  adopted  in  the  Crim 
Act  are  not  extreme  or  exceptional.  Then  why  object  t 
the  Act  on  these  grounds  1  Mr.  Morley  can  contemplat 
vigorous  measures  with  pleasure.  He  apparently  approvi 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Messrs.  Davitt,  Healy,  and  Qui 
in  1883,  and  apparently  not  only  because  they  were  in 
punished  under  the  Crimes  Act.  He  seems  to  object  to 
Section  16  mainly  because  it  has  not  done  enough.  Tli 
condemnation  of  this  Star  Chamber  clause,  in  his  opinion 
is  that  under  it  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  murd. 
committed  during  the  agitation  have  been  punished.  J\l  ’ 
Morley  knows,  or  would  know  if  he  had  not  bom 
himself  not  to  see,  that  the  imprisonment  of  Mess 
Davitt,  Healy,  and  Quinn  proved  of  little  use,  becau 
the  directors  of  the  murder  conspiracy  were  at  large. 
They  were  secured  or  persuaded  to  remove  themseb 
largely  by  that  very  Section  16.  Before  Mr.  Morli 
shows  it  has  failed,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  1 
what  process  a  larger  proportion  of  the  murders  committi 
before  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act  could  have  been  pui 
ished  by  the  ordinary  law.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  t 
ordinary  law  will  remain  and  be  sufficient  if  the  Crim 
Act  is  allowed  to  expire  until  it  is  shown  why  the  stringe 
and  necessary  provisions  of  the  first  proved  ineffectual  . 
long  as  they  were  not  collected  into  the  latter. 


TIIE  CRY  FOR  A  CONSERVATIVE  POLICY. 

IT  is  fortunate  and  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Bartley  th 
his  letter  to  the  Times  should  have  appeared 
day  before  the  delivery  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchii.t 
after-dinner  speech  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Conservati 
Association — unfortunate  for  him  as  a  critic,  fortunate  1 
him  as  a  Conservative.  If  he  wrote  his  letter  as  a  cand 
friend  of  the  least  amiable  variety,  he  is  to  be  condoled  wi 
on  being  so  promptly  and  effectively  answered ;  if,  as 
much  prefer  to  believe,  he  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  sincere,  : 
mistaken,  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  his  party,  he  is  to 
congratulated  on  having  had  his  anxieties  so  speedily  di 
pelled.  But,  whether  it  be  to  him  matter  for  congratulatm. 
or  condolence,  there  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  of  the  coi 
pleteness  of  the  answer.  We  do  not  here  refer  so  much 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  efforts  to  meet  Mr.  Bartle 
specific  demand  for  the  formulation  of  a  Conservati 
policy  on  home  and  foreign  affairs.  These  efforts  we 
indeed  sufficiently  successful,  and,  though  there  are, 
course,  some  points  in  Lord  Randolph’s  programme  o 
which  the  Conservative  party  may  find  it  difficult  to  agi 
with  him,  the  differences  of  opinion  which  would  th 
be  disclosed  are  not  half  as  numerous  or  one-tenth  pa 
as  serious  as  those  which  divide  the  Whig  and  Radio; 
the  Imperial  and  anti-imperial,  the  Constitutional  and  R 
volutionary  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  from  one  anotln 
But  what  we  chiefly  value  in  this  reply  to  Mr.  Bartley 
not  the  attempt  to  respond  to  Mr.  Bartley’s  demand,  hi 
the  exposure  of  what  that  demand  amounts  to.  Loi 
Randolph  Churchill  did  not  describe  it  at  all  too  di 
respectfully  in  characterizing  it  as  a  “  parrot  cry.”  In  th 
mouth  of  many  excellent  persons  who  repeat  it  on  the  Coi 
servative  side  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  ;  with  the  Radical 
who  first  raised  it  and  who  now  exert  themselves  to  keep  1 
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going,  the  case  of  course  is  different.  The  former  simply 
reiterate  it  because  it  has  a  plausible  sound,  and  they  have 
not  troubled  themselves  to  examine  sufficiently  into  its 
meaning;  the  latter  know  very  well  what  it  means  for 
them,  and  that  the  constant  repetition  and  encouragement 
of  it  is  their  only  chance  of  diverting  popular  attention  from 
the  true  issue  to  be  determined  at  the  next  election. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  that  demand  for  an 
Opposition  policy  which  blundering  Administrations  will 
always  raise,  and  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  the 
number  and  gravity  of  their  blunders.  The  argumenlum 
ad  hominem  which  Lord  Randolph  Ciiurchill  employed 
with  so  much  skill  and  humour  the  other  night  is  legitimate 
and  effective  enough  within  its  proper  limits.  The  demand 
that  the  Opposition  should  found  their  claim  to  power  on 
the  enunciation  of  a  definite  policy  of  course  presupposes 
that  the  men  who  for  the  time  being  hold  power  have 
declared  and  continue  to  act  on  a  policy  of  that  description. 
Demolish  this  presupposition,  and  the  onus  which  the  “  ins  ” 
have  been  attempting  to  fix  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
“  outs  ”  is  at  once  shifted  to  their  own.  Instead  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  claim  of  their  opponents  to  oust  them,  they 
must  set  to  work  and  establish  their  own  right  to  their 
places.  For  it  is  plainly  safer  for  a  country  to  place  its 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  party  who  have  not  declared, 
or  even  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  best 
way  of  conducting  these  affairs,  than  to  leave  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  Government  which  has  at  various  times 
made  up  its  mind  in  thirty-seven  different  and  mutually 
destructive  ways.  But  of  course  the  more  solid  reply  to 
the  demand  for  a  policy  is  to  show,  as  Lord  Randolph 
in  sketching  out  a  Conservative  programme  incidentally 
did,  that  as  regards  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  matters 
with  which  English  Governments  are  occupied  there  is 
no  question  of  alternative  policies  at  all.  When  Mr. 
Bartley,  for  instance,  asks  for  the  policy  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  with  regard  to  Russia  and  India,  he  forgets  appa¬ 
rently  that  it  is,  by  admission  of  Ministers,  known  to  them 
already,  and  is  identical  with  their  own.  Mr.  Gladstone 
publicly  congratulated  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  fact  that  his  policy  in  Afghanistan  was  both  a  well- 
known  and  a  national  one,  not  dividing  parties  at  all ;  and 
the  statement  was  generally  cheered.  Again,  in  cases 
where  the  two  parties  may  have  been  originally  divided  on 
lines  of  policy,  “  accomplished  facts  ”  have  brought  them 
together.  Even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  once  heretical 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  admits  now  that  our  position  in 
that  country  imposes  on  us  exactly  those  obligations  which 
Ministers  describe  so  admirably  and  discharge  so  execrably. 
Mr.  Bartley  asks  about  Ireland.  Is  it  pretended  that 
there  is  any  nominal  difference  of  policy  between  the  two 
parties  here  ?  Do  the  Liberals  as  a  party  profess  less  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Union  than  the  Conservatives?  Are  the  Con¬ 
servatives  any  less  anxious  than  the  Liberals  profess  to  be 
for  the  restoration  of  normal  rule  in  Ireland  whenever  it  can 
be  safely  restored  ?  No,  the  Ministerialists  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  on  policy  but  on  administration  that 
they  have  wrecked  themselves,  and  that  it  is  for  admini¬ 
stration  and  not  for  policy  that  the  Conservatives  should 
take  their  places.  No  doubt  Conservatives  cannot  outbid 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  offers  of  “ransom,”  or  Mr.  Richard’s 
and  Professor  Rogers’s  promises  of  attack  upon  the  Church 
and  the  Constitution.  No  doubt  they  cannot  produce  a 
rival  policy  of  spoliation  and  destruction.  If  they  could, 
it  would  be  no  less  foolish  than  unscrupulous  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  competition  of  domestic 
bribery,  to  the  neglect  of  those  guilty  blunders  in  the 
administration  of  our  affairs  beyond  sea  which  must  be 
remedied  before  prosperity  at  home  can  bo  attained. 


“  BALLYRAGGIXG  ”  IN  rOLICE-COURTS. 

IIE  case  of  the  International  Working-Men’s  Club, 
which  is  still  before  the  Marlborough  Street  Police- 
court,  seems  to  have  infected  the  tribunal  in  which  it  is 
being  heard.  Whether  the  police  or  the  members  of  the 
club,  or  both,  or  neither,  prove  to  bo  responsible  for  the 
disgraceful  riot  which  occurred  at  midnight  on  Saturday, 
May  p,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scene  was  a  very 
tumultuous  one.  Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  resembled  tho  classical  mob  compendiously 
described  by  the  English  translator  of  Mommsen  as  having 
“  fury  in  their  hearts  and  tho  legs  of  benches  in  their 
“  hands.”  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  logical  or 


otherwise,  why  cases  of  riot  should  be  riotously  conducted, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  not  only  that  “  who  rules 
“  o’er  freedom  should  himself  be  free,”  but  that  “  who 
“  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.”  The  mob  may 
have  called  out  “  Kill  the  Germans !  ”  regardless  of  the 
national  bogey  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  effect  which  their 
indiscreet  utterances  might  have  upon  Lord  Rosebery’s 
mission  to  Berlin.  The  spirit  of  insularity  still  walks  and 
may  be  invoked  upon  occasion  against  “  them  furriners,” 
with  an  unmeaning  epithet  prefixed.  “  That  is  a  very 
“  painful  occurrence,”  said  the  Oxford  Head,  when  informed 
by  an  excited  undergraduate  that  a  workman  had  been 
killed  in  the  act  of  “  re-facing  ”  the  college  buildings. 
“  But  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  it  furnishes  no  ex- 
“  cuse  for  your  approaching  me  without  your  academical 
“  costume.”  Some  may  consider  that  this  functionary  was 
unduly  and  unreasonably  sensitive  on  the  point  of  etiquette. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  a  little 
of  such  ceremonious  stiffness  would  not  be  amiss  in  Mr. 
Newton  of  Marlborough  Street.  “  A  wet-nurse,  sir,  is  not  a 
“  table-d’hote,”  remarks  one  of  the  characters  in  LoitILytton’s 
serial  poem  Glenaveril.  “  A  police-court,  sir,  is  not  a  music- 
“  hall,”  Mr.  Newton  might  have  observed  with  equal 
truth  and  felicity  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Abrahams,  solicitor.  Mr. 
Abrahams,  doubtless  with  zeal  and  ability,  defends  the  men 
who,  according  to  the  prosecution,  assaulted  the  police,  who 
broke  into  the  club  which,  again  according  to  the  prose¬ 
cution,  sheltered  wrongdoers  from  justice  in  Percy  Mews. 
He  is  very  anxious  about  the  way  in  which  “  his  ” 
witnesses  are  treated,  considering  that,  because  their  evi¬ 
dence  is  expected  to  tell  in  favour  of  “  his  ”  clients,  he  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  them  against  all 
comers.  One  of  these  witnesses,  who  appears  to  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Winkle,  being 
rather  “  too  willing,”  found  the  evidence  of  Horace  Jones 
more  than  her  self-control  could  bear.  Horace  Jones  de¬ 
scribed  those  inside  the  club  as  heavily  armed  with  billiard- 
cues  and  knives.  “  And,”  he  added,  “  I  believe  one  of 
“  them  had  a  cheese- cutter.”  At  this  point  “a  respectably- 
“  attired  young  woman  in  court  ”  having  perhaps  heard  of 
Mr.  Justice  Butt’s  dictum  that  a  court  of  law  was  not  a 
church,  exclaimed  “’That’s  a  lie  !  ”  Now  this  was  bold  of 
the  respectably-attired  young  woman,  because  she  thereby 
pledged  herself,  not  only  to  the  absence  of  the  cheesc- 
cutter,  but  to  the  want  of  a  particular  belief  in  the  mind  of 
Horace  Jones,  into  which  receptacle  of  ideas  she  could  not, 
as  lawyers  say,  “  dive.” 

At  this  point  some  tyrannical  minions  of  authority  inter¬ 
fered,  and  the  respectably-attired  young  woman  was  removed 
from  the  court,  “  screaming  loudly.”  We  trust  that  un¬ 
necessary  force  was  not  used  in  the  course  of  ejecting  her. 
We  are  disposed,  also,  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  police  had  waited — as,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  they  did  not  wait — lor  the  orders  of  the  magistrate 
before  taking  a  step  which  they  had  probably  no  legal 
right  to  take  of  their  own  mere  motion.  But,  if  there  was 
one  person  who  had  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter,  it  was  Mr.  S.  B.  Abrahams.  He  was  not 
appearing  for  the  respectably-attired  young  woman,  but  for 
the  defendants.  Nevertheless,  he  addressed  a  loDg  homily 
to  Mr.  Newton  on  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  demanded, 
“  amid  loud  cheers,”  that  the  young  woman  should  be 
brought  back.  Now,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  allowed, 
the  distinction  between  a  police  court  and  a  bear-garden 
will  soon  be  obliterated.  “  This  is  not,”  Mr.  Newton 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “  an  ordinary  court,  but  a 
“  court  in  which  justice  has  to  be  administered.”  The 
antithesis  is  rather  obscure,  and  we  cannot  help  having 
an  opinion  that  tho  sooner  the  Marlborough  Street 
Rolice-court  becomes  an  ordinary  court  tho  better. 
That  peoplo  who  interrupt  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
by  coarsely  insulting  them  should,  whether  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  respectably  or  disreputably  “  attired,” 
be  promptly  removed,  is,  we  should  have  supposed,  too 
obvious  to  require  statement.  When  the  hearing  was 
resumed  next  day,  Mr.  Newton  very  sensibly  ordered  all 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  out  of  court,  which  would 
indeed  bo  a  desirable  00111-80  in  all  cases  of  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony,  but  lor  tho  fact  that,  if  there  is  an  adjournment, 
the  evidence  apjiears  in  tho  newspajicrs  next  morning. 
Why  did  Mr.  Newton  allow  himself  to  be  browbeaten  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  Abrahams?  A  magistrate  is  master  in  his  own  court, 

|  an<l  he  owes  it  to  the  public,  as  well  ns  to  himself,  that  his 
authority  should  bo  exercised  for  tho  preservation  of  order. 

;  If  he  cannot  exert  the  power  confined  to  Courts  of  Record 
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by  committing  for  contempt,  lie  may  at  least  have  the  . 
authors  of  unseemly  interruptions  turned  out.  Probably  a 
warning  would  in  all  cases  be  sufficient ;  but  such  “  scenes  ” 
as  that  which  occurred  at  Marlborough  Street  last  Monday 
reflect  little  credit  upon  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
presiding  magistrate. 


THE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  THE  CRIMINAL 

LAW. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT’S  occasional  propensity 
to  magnify  his  office  was  productive  of  a  useful  little 
debate  in  last  Thursday  night’s  Committee  of  Supply.  We 
say  his  occasional  propensity,  because  at  other  times  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  speak  of  himself 
and  his  functions  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  language  of  elaborate,  though  obviously  feigned, 
humility — the  “  servus  servorum  Dei  ”  of  a  Gregory  VII. 
or  an  Innocent  III.  Last  Thursday,  however,  he  was  in 
the  opposite  mood,  and  replying  to  representations  made  by 
Mr.  Sexton  on  behalf  of  a  man  named  Ryan,  convicted 
last  March  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  the  police,  Sir 
A\  illiam  Harcourt  casually  remarked  on  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  “  cases  of  alleged  improper  conviction 
“  were  so  rare  that  he  would  be  easily  able  to  recall  the 
“  circumstances  of  any  particular  case.”  On  the  contrary, 
he  went  on  to  say,  “  they  occurred  every  week,  and  he 
“  had  them  constantly  coming  before  him.”  This  statement 
was  found  sufficiently  startling  even  by  members  who 
had  noticed,  as  most  of  them  probably  had  not,  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  imported  by  the  word  “alleged”;  and  a  further 
explanation  was  anxiously  called  for  by  Mr.  Gorst  and  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth,  who  both  of  them  expressed  the  surprise 
of  experience  at  the  Home  Secretary’s  statement.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  upon  this  explained  his  meaning  to 
have  been  that  allegations  as  to  the  innocence  of  convicted 
persons  were  taking  place  daily  and  weekly,  not  that  fresh 
cases  in  which  the  verdict  was  ill-founded  were  occurring  at 
this  rate.  The  answer  was  not  calculated  to  remove 
entirely  the  impression  created  by  a  ^previous  statement  to 
the  effect  that  “  errors  in  convictions  took  place  more  fre- 
“  quently  than  one  could  wish,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
“  England  ”  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  debate 
should  have  branched  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Bill  of  1883,  and  mutual  recriminations  between 
Ministerialists  and  Opposition  with  reference  to  the  loss  of 
that  measure. 

We  are  certainly  not  about  to  review  its  merits  or 
demerits  now,  though  we  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  the  failure  of  that  attempt  at  legislation  was  merely 
another  rebuke  of  the  vaulting  Ministerial  ambition  which 
has  so  often  o’erleaped  itself.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Criminal 
Appeals  Bill  will  extend  itself  to  the  question  whether  the 
state  of  things  described  without  any  apparent  dissatisfaction 
by  the  Home  Secretary'  is  or  is  not  profoundly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  First,  Sir  William  Harcourt  “personally  ex- 
“  amines  the  evidence”  in  all  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
and  if  “  internal  evidence  ”  or  the  “  allegations  of  persons  of 
“  credit  ”  inspire  him  with  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
a  conviction,  he  “  adopts  a  practice  which  he  has  found  ex- 
“  tremely  useful  ” — namely,  that  of  “  sending  down  the 
“  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot, 
“  and  to  examine  all  the  surrounding  circumstances ; 
“  and  such  examination  sometimes  results  in  establishing 
“  the  innocence  of  the  convicted  persons.”  It  may  be 
regarded  as  creditable  to  the  sound  judgment  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  mind  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  that 
it  does  not  always  result  in  establishing  the  innocence 
of  the  convicted  persons.  A  convicted  person  must  be  highly 
unpopular  “on  the  spot  ”  if  he  cannot  find  plenty  of  friends 
anxious  to  do  him  a  good  turn  with  the  kind  gentleman 
from  the  Treasury,  especially  when  it  can  be  done  without 
risk  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  But  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  comprehend  the  state  of  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man  who  can  approve  of  this  mode  of  reviewing  the  decisions 
even  of  an  inferior  court  of  justice.  The  status  of  the  court, 
indeed,  and  the  character  of  its  proceedings  contribute  in¬ 
directly  to  the  force  of  our  objection.  Anomalous  as  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  cases  of  conviction 
for  capital  and  other  serious  offences,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  it,  and  it  is  at  least  exercised  under  exceptional 
securities  derived  from  the  more  complete  character  of  the 
previous  judicial  investigation.  But  the  notion  of  an 


executive  officer  “  turned  loose  ”  among  the  decisions  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  whose  judicial  imperfections  ought  to  be 
and  can  only  be  corrected  by  judicial  revision,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it.  Sir  William  Harcourt  would, 
no  doubt,  make  an  excellent  Gadi ;  but  a  reversion  to  Cadi 
justice  in  this  country  is  surely  rather  a  retrograde  step. 


A  CORAL  ISLAND. 

T)EOPLE  who  have  never  seen  coral  islands  talk  as  if  they  all 
A-  resemble  an  earthly  Paradise.  It  is  vain  to  seek,  even  in  the 
books  of  genuine  travellers,  for  a  true  and  unvarnished  account. 
As  a  rule  they  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  for  one  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  there  are  fifty  in  the  Pacific.  Voyaging  from 
England  to  America,  or  from  Aden  to  Australia,  it  is  but  seldom 
that  any  land  is  sighted.  From  Cape  Guardafui  to  Cape  Leewin, 
from  Lisbon  to  Rio,  one  may  pass  without  meeting  anything  in 
the  way  of  scenery  more  solid  than  a  rain  cloud  or  a  mountainous 
sea.  But  of  late  some  steamers,  both  of  the  Ro\al  Navy  and  of 
the  Orient  Line,  touch  at  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Chagoa 
Archipelago,  where  a  coaling  station  has  been  established,  and,  in 
spite  ot  the  difficulty  which  might  be  anticipated  in  making  an 
island  in  mid-ocean,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  only  seven  feet 
above  high  water,  navigation  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  scientific 
certainty  that  a  steamer  can  run  in  at  Diego  Garcia  without 
deviating  a  mile  from  its  set  course.  The  island  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  longitude  of  Bombay,  but  more  than  seven  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator.  It  is  thus  situated  in  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  the  world,  being  just  on  the  edge  of  the  comparatively 
temperate  and  cloudy  belt  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Fierce  sunshine  alternated  daily  with  heavy  showers,  the  tempe¬ 
rature  between  8o°  and  90°  all  the  year  round,  equal  day  and 
night,  or  nearly  so,  all  seasons  almost  alike,  except  that  there  is  a 
little  more  wind  in  June  than  in  January — such  is  the  climate. 
For  scenery  there  are  the  three  million  cocoa-nut  palms  and  the 
varying  blue  of  the  inland  sea.  There  are  no  walks,  no  roads,  no 
towns,  no  shops,  no  amusements.  It  might  almost  be  said  that, 
except  when  a  ship  comes  in  for  coal,  there  is  no  employment ;  but 
a  donkey  takes  away  the  reproach  of  Diego  Garcia  in  this  respect, 
as,  with  the  help  of  a  companion  or  two  of  his  own  species,  he 
grinds  cocoa-nuts  for  oil  day  and  night,  without  ceasing. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  steamer  expects 
to  “  make  Diego  ”  the  passenger  hears  the  unusual  cry  of  “  Land 
in  sight!  ’  On  the  port  bow  he  can  make  out,  through  a  blinding 
shower,  what  looks  like  the  ghost  of  a  waving  wood,  and  as  the 
rain  clears  off  and  the  equally  blinding  sunshine  bursts  forth,  he 
descries  a  row  of  green  palm-trees,  all  inclined  one  way  by  the 
wind,  growing  from  a  green  bank  a  few  feet  only  above  the  white 
breakers.  These  are  the  Six  Islands.  They  lie  in  a  ring,  being 
linked  together  by  coral  reefs  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  do  not  rise  above  it.  Though  no  one  inhabits  them, 
each  islet  has  its  name ;  Egmont,  for  instance,  and  L’lsle  des 
Rats,  and  Sipaille,  Lubine,  Carre-pate,  or  Tattamucca.  A  trading 
brig  or  two  comes  once  or  twice  a  year  from  Mauritius,  and 
gathers  a  cargo  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  anchorage  is  good  within  the 
ring,  and  the  entrance,  on  the  western  side,  is  about  seven  fathoms 
in  depth.  A  little  further  south  is  another  of  these  strange  rings 
— scientific  people  call  them  “atolls" — the  very  dangerous  Pitt 
Bank,  which  nowhere  rises  above  high-water  mark.  A  little 
further  north  there  are  some  thirty  islands,  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  banks  and  rocks  and  shoals  and  reefs,  all  of  the  same 
coral  formation.  Here  the  prevailing  nomenclature  is  Spanish 
rather  than  French— Chagos  and  Peros  Banhos,  for  example  ;  but 
English  surveyors  have  identified  Speaker’s  Bank,  Blenheim  Reef, 
the  Ganges,  the  Centurion,  the  Victory,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Two 
Brothers,  each  probably  named  after  the  ship  by  which  it  was  first 
visited,  in  some  cases  after  the  ship  first  wrecked  on  it.  Mariners, 
as  a  rule,  give  such  places  a  wide  berth ;  but,  as  they  extend  in  a 
belt,  with  only  a  few  miles  intermission,  from  the  Maldives  and 
Laccadives  on  the  coast  of  India  to  the  Comoroes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  this  is  not  always  possible  for  sailing-ships.  Almost  every 
captain  comes  home  with  the  idea  that  he  has  seen  breakers 
where  no  breakers  are  on  the  charts,  or  struck  a  reef  where 
200  fathoms  are  marked.  The  Bridgewater  Reef,  for  years  a 
terror  to  navigators,  has  lately  been  proved  not  to  exist ;  but  vol¬ 
canic  action,  and  other  causes  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  so  often 
affect  the  configuration  of  the  ocean’s  bed  in  those  latitudes  that 
it  is  better  twenty  fictitious  rocks  should  be  reported  than  a  real 
one  overlooked ;  and  the  Hydrographic  Office  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  credulous  from  excess  of  caution.  There  is,  of  course,  very 
often  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  atoll  from  another.  In  all 
the  geographical  characteristics  are  the  same.  A  ring  of  coral 
surrounds  a  lagoon ;  there  is  an  entrance  at  the  north-western 
side :  where  the  coral  is  a  foot  or  two  above  the  tide  a  thick  green 
robe  of  clematis  covers  the  white  rock,  and  tall  palms  flourish 
overhead.  Outside  the  sea  is  in  most  cases  at  least  200  fathoms 
deep,  and  inside  it  varies  from  three  fathoms  in  some  atolls  to  an 
almost  unfathomable  depth  in  others.  Darwin  and  other  naturalists 
have  put  forward  pretty  t  heories  as  to  the  formation  of  these  strange 
islands.  According  to  some  they  are  of  purely  coralline  growth,  and 
have  gradually  risen  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  so,  they 
must  have  been  countless  ages  growing,  as  in  the  memory  of  men, 
or  since  they  were  first  discovered,  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
alteration  in  their  height.  The  banks  are  banks  still,  the  islets 
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are  no  higher  above  water  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Some 
again  account  for  the  existence  of  atolls  by  supposing  that  volcanos 
have  raised  circular  craters  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  that  the  increasing  labours  of  the  coral  insect  have  done  the 
rest.  The  objections  to  this  theory  are  the  absence  of  any  signs 
of  volcanic  action  among  the  islets  of  the  Cbagos  Archipelago,  and 
the  large  size  of  seme  of  the  rings  which  would  presuppose  in 
several  cases  a  crater  many  hundred  times  as  wide  as  that  of 
Vesuvius.  A  very  ingenious  hypothesis  would  account  for  atolls 
by  the  galvanic  action  set  up  between  salt  water  and  certain 
minerals,  but  it  has  as  yet  hardly  been  worked  out.  A 
fourth  theory  is  that  which  makes  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  the  Chagos  Group,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  be  parts  of  a  great  southern  continent,  which  has 
even  received  a  name — Lemuria — and  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  chief  evidence  is  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  type  of  fauna 
in  certain  islands  and  not  in  others.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  bold  idea  is  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  affords  a  good 
worlnng  theory  on  which  to  go,  it  is,  on  the  other,  from  its  very 
vagueness,  difficult  to  refute  distinctly.  In  the  l’aeidc  the  rising 
or  sinking  of  atolls  and  other  islands  has  long  formed  a  subject  of 
careful  observation.  The  Fiji  Islands,  for  example,  are  believed 
to  be  going  down  in  the  world,  not  figuratively,  but  really  ;  while 
the  New  Hebrides  are  slowly  going  up.  The  only  practical  diffe¬ 
rence  is  said  to  be  that  the  rising  groups  are  more  subject  to  local 
fevers  than  those  that  are  sinking,  which  may  perhaps  afford  con¬ 
solation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter. 

Diego  Garcia  is  as  good  an  example  as  can  be  found  of  the 
“  atoll  ”  type.  It  is  fully  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  If  we 
could  imagine  all  the  Isle  of  Wight  sunk  in  the  sea  except 
its  sandy  beach  we  might  form  some  idea  of  Diego.  It 
is  a  lake  with  a  shore  and  nothing  else.  The  shore,  in  some 
places  a  few  feet,  at  others  a  few  yards,  but  never  so  much  as  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  wide,  is  entirely  covered  with  trees.  They  are 
chiefly  cocoa-nuts,  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  tree  ferns,  and  a 
few  flowering  shrubs.  Near  some  of  the  houses  of  the  few  creole 
settlers  from  Mauritius  there  are  orange-trees ;  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  island  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  little  else.  It 
used  to  be  divided  into  half-a-dozen  estates,  but  all  are  now  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  same  management.  A  magistrate  comes  over 
from  Mauritius  twice  a  year  to  try  cases;  but,  as  the  population 
con-ists  altogether  of  less  than  a  thousand  people,  chiefly  negroes, 
with  only  three  white  families,  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much 
occasion  for  his  visits.  Some  glimmerings  of  past  history  may 
possibly  be  extracted  lrom  the  local  names.  The  western  arm  of 
the  horseshoe  terminates  in  the  “  Point  Marianne  Estate,”  on 
which  flourishes  the  capital,  a  coolie  camp,  called  Puren.  The 
opposite  arm  is  “  Minni-Minny  ” ;  between  them  are  the 
“  \\  idow  s  ’  Estate  and  “  L'Ance  David.”  With  such  materials, 
with  a  coral  island,  a  sapphire  ocean,  a  turquoise  lagoon,  Marianne, 
Minni-Minny,  and  the  Widow — “widows  is  dangerous,  Sammy” 
— we  only  want  the  gallant  L’Ance  David  to  offer  us  the  outlines 
of  a  third  Paul  and  Virginia.  But  all  such  tales  fail  in  leaving  out 
the  realities.  1  here  is  nothing  about  fleas  in  an}’  of  them  ;  nothing, 
or  very  little,  about  centipedes.  The  misery  of  life  on  a  coral  island 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  One  English  family  stationed  at  Diego 
lives  on  a  little  islet,  east  of  the  entrance.  It  rains  every  day. 
The  mosquitos  are  unequalled  for  size  and  ferocity.  The  only 
food  is  an  occasional  fresh  fish,  with  tinned  meat  and  vegetables 
from  England,  lhe  monotony  of  existence  is  only  broken  by  the 
vi-it  of  an  occasional  ship,  or  by  a  gale  which  unroofs  the  house. 
To  the  lonely  inhabitants  it  is  nothing  that  beautiful  shells  and 
branching  coral  are  to  be  found  on  the  beach,  that  strange,  bright 
birds  come  across  the  ocean  to  build  their  nests  in  the  cocoa-trees, 
or  that  the  sea  over  the  reef  is  of  an  ethereal  blue,  such  as  no  one 
can  imagine  that  has  not  seen  it.  The  stray  visitor  goes  away 
disenchanted  with  life  on  a  coral  island,  and  ready  to  prefer  the 
discomforts  of  civilization,  the  restraints  of  society  and  clothes, 
the  pests  of  the  prst  and  the  telegram,  to  green  islands  and  blue 
sea  with  rats,  thunderstorms,  mosquitos,  and  land  crabs  for 
company,  and  a  thermometer  always  at  summer  heat. 


PLAYING  at  politics. 

riHIOSE  aged  politicians  who  can  recollect  the  struggles  of  the 
-L  last  Reform  Bill  (and,  judging  by  the  accounts  which  Radical 
papers  give  of  events  much  nearer  in  date,  there  must  be  many 
politicians  whose  memory  is  much  shorter)  may  remember  a  ribald 
wi-h  which  was  then  current  respecting  the  compound  householder 
and  the  <!e  eased  wife’s  sister.  Politically  (for  privately  and  socially 
we  make  no  such  impertinent  suggestions)  it  would,  we  think,  bo 
very  nice  if  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  could  unite  his  lot  with  that  of 
Miss  Helen  Taylor.  They  are  certainly  the  most  interesting  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  present  week,  putting  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  winners  at  Epsom  out  of  question ;  and  there  is 
an  unconventionalness  about  the  attitude  of  both  which  seems  to 
call  imperatively  for  a  union  of  destinies.  ’The  thing  is,  we  know, 
impossible  ;  but  the  idea  is  sweet. 

The  man  in  the  street  says  that  Miss  Helen  Taylor  is  going  to 
be  elected  for  Camberwell.  The  mere  oddity  of  the  proceeding 
does  not  matter,  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
any  qualification  on  the  lady's  part,  savo  one  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  and  the  fact  of  being  step-daughter  to  a  person  who 
went  further  than  any  one  else  to  establish  the  unsuitableuess  of 
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philosophers  for  Parliament.  The  qualification  also  excepted  is 
that  Miss  Taylor  is  declared  by  her  colleagues  of  the  School 
Board  (with  what  justice  it  is  impossible  to  say)  to  possess 
gifts  as  an  obstructionist  which  Mr.  Healy  might  honour  and 
Mr.  Biggar  bow  to.  There  will,  if  Mr.  Trevelyan's  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  future  Parliament  be  accepted,  be  plenty  of  room 
for  obstruction  in  it,  and  Miss  Taylor  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
shining.  Besides  Camberwell,  on  the  very  highest  authority,  is 
known  to  be  a  place  that  “  doesn't  count  ” — that  is,  capable  of  all 
sorts  of  uncovenanted  and  unclassified  proceedings.  Further, 
Miss  Taylor's  male  competitors  (such  is  the  incredible  baseness  of 
Man)  are  said  to  be  secretly  aiding  and  abetting  her  candidature 
each  in  the  hope  that  her  election  will  be  declared  void,  and  that 
number  two  (himself,  of  course)  will  walk  in  as  duly  elected. 
The  probabilities,  therefore,  point  to  a  very  bad  five  minutes  for 
the  returning  officer  followed  by  his  backing  down  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  problem  for  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  working  out 
of  which  Miss  Taylor  is  sure  to  take  and  play  her  part  with 
a  zest  and  brio  which  will  leave  Mr.  Bradlaugh  far  behind. 
With  judicious  nursing  the  Helen  Taylor  question  might  be 
made  to  postpone  for  at  least  two  Sessions  that  formal  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  foreign  policy  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  predicts  and  for 
which  he  pants.  It  will  have  been  observed  by  really  careful 
students  of  the  history  of  the  present  Parliament  that,  though  the 
Government  did  much  harm  when  their  hands  were  full  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  they  did  on  the  whole  less  than  since  he  has  ceased 
to  find  them  occupation. 

It  would  add  to  the  interest  and  propriety  of  the  partnership 
above  regretted  as  impossible  that,  while  Miss  Taylor  is  thus 
taking  the  most  active  part  in  politics,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
affects  the  contemplative  side  of  the  life  political.  We  apologize 
if  we  have  missed  it,  but  Mr.  Herbert's  well-known  name  has  not 
struck  us  among  the  lists  of  candidates,  high  class  and  low  class, 
not  well  known  and  a  great  deal  too  well  known,  who  fill,  if  not 
the  trump  of  fame,  at  any  rate  the  paragraph  of  the  humble  but 
honest  “  liner.”  The  epistles  which  are  dated  from  Ashley 
Arnewood  (a  locality  pleasantly  reminding  one  of  Marryat’s  not 
least  charming  books)  breathe  an  interest  in  politics  indeed,  but 
also  what  the  cultured  people  call,  we  think,  a  spirit  of  aloofness. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  making  an  im¬ 
pression  on  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  which  Mr.  Herbert 
lormerly  experienced  in  Parliament,  or  to  that  unpleasant 
escape  of  a  ducking  in  the  Serpentine,  or  to  a  possibly  prudent 
conviction  that  a  man  who  wants  to  upset  all  the  institutions  of 
the  realm  can  find  no  place  with  the  Tories,  and  a  man  who 
blasphemes  all  the  leaders  of  Liberalism  has  no  place  among 
Liberals,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  But  Mr.  Herbert,  in  these 
epistles  from  Ashley  Arnewood,  seems  to  be  quite  content  to  be 
left  writing.  Although  we  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  he  says, 
we  own  that  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Herbert’s  writings  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  of  the  paper  which  finds  room  for  them 
and  of  some  other  people.  The  chief  thing  that  is  really  piquant 
about  Mr.  Herbert  s  Hootings  of  an  Owl  in  the  Wilderness  is 
that  he  formerly  took  a  vigorous  part  in  establishing  in  power  the 
persons  at  whom  he  now  hoots.  This  adds,  we  say,  to  the 
piquancy  of  his  testimony ;  but  it  does  not  perhaps  add  to  the 
reader’s  estimate  of  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the 
witness.  To  some  people,  at  any  rate,  six  years  of  Gladstone 
Government  were  not  needed  in  order  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  certain  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  English 
honour  and  English  interests;  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  to 
speak  plain  English,  a  demagogue  pure  and  simple ;  that  a 
Parliamentary  majority  elected  by  Caucus,  and  on  no  principle 
whatever,  except  “  Down  with  Beaconsfield  and  up  with 
Gladstone!”  was  likely  to  be  about  the  worst  instrument  of 
Government  ever  known  in  England,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
These  people  knew  these  things  long  ago,  and  said  them  with 
perfect  plainness,  and  with  quite  sufficient  reiteration  and  point. 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  making  the  discovery  for  himself  after  some 
years’  experience,  is  an  interesting  spectacle  no  doubt,  but  he  is 
chiefly  interesting  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  wonderful  boys  in 
the  stories,  who  invent  clumsy  tables  of  logarithms  for  themselves, 
when  they  might  buy  them  ready  for  use  for  a  few  pence,  and  pass 
sleepless  nights  in  working  all  over  again  calculations  which  are 
the  easy  inheritance  of  more  fortunate  and  well-informed 
students. 

However,  perhaps  we  are  too  fastidious.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
to  “let  everything  go  in,”  and  even  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who 
still,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  speculative  Republican,  may  be  good 
to  let  go  in  at  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  well-known  reasons  which 
have  always  induced  prudent  geuerals  to  use  for  similar  purposis 
auxiliary  troops  of  dubious  fidelity  and  small  positive  value  apply 
fully  here,  especially  as  in  this  case  the  auxiliaries  are  just  spoiling 
for  a  fight.  Mr.  Herbert  is  dreadfully  angry  with  tho  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  lie  is  angry  in  the  first  place  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  said  that  “  all  classes  of  politicians  will  have  to 
recognize  their  masters.”  This  rovolts  Mr.  Herbert's  independent 
mind.  His  family  motto  used  "to  be  flvi/  jc  Serviray,  but  he  has 
probably  long  discarded  such  things  as  mottoes,  and  has,  at  any 
rate,  determined  to  call  no  man  master.  “No  man,  no  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  have  any  claim  to  be  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
master,”  says  he  nobly,  a  proposition  to  the  second  half  of  which 
at  least  wo  yield  a  cordial  and  unqualified  assent.  Tho  man  who, 
being  single  in  a  population  of  thirty  millions,  calls  the  29,999,999 
his  masters  and  takes  their  will  for  law,  is  a  worm  and  no  man  ;  . 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And  thougii  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
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of  the  pulpit  in  what  follows,  Mr.  Herbert’s  sermon  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  vileness  of  servanthood  is  a  very  creditable 
and  excellent  sermon  of  its  kind  ;  as  is  his  thirdly,  and  lastly, 
about  “  trusting  the  people.”  Mr.  Herbert  is  one  of  those  ex¬ 
cellent  people  who  can  rebuke  any  cant  that  is  not  their  own  cant 
with  great  majesty  and  some  point,  and,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
cant  about  trust  and  masters  happens  not  to  be  Mr.  Herbert’s 
cant,  the  Honourable  Auberon  “  gives  it  ”to  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  with  a  will  and  not  without  effect. 

There  may,  however,  be  some  people  who,  though  they  admit 
that  it  is  not  bad  funtoseeMr.  Herbert  rebuking  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  while  they  con:ess  that  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Herbert  says 
is  true,  may  also  feel  perversely  and  vulgarly  disposed  to  question 
Air.  Herbert's  locus  standi.  We  have  said  that  he,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  known  to  have  done  anything  to  keep  from  power  the 
Prime  Minister  whose  fall  he  now  pathetically  laments,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whom  he  charges,  in  almost  so 
many  words,  with  being  a  servile  demagogue.  That  might  be  for¬ 
given  it  Mr.  Herbert  had  any  intelligible  theory  of  politics  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Gladstone-Chamberlain  theory  of  “  serving  their 
masters  1  and  getting  a  dig  now  and  then  at  the  institutions  of  the 
country  when  opportunity  comes  handy.  We  have  not  observed 
in  any  of  the  epistles  from  Ashley  Arnewood  any  such  theory; 
tor  “  seeking  out  what  one  believes  to  be  just  and  right  and 
speaking  it  unhesitatingly,”  though  a  very  noble  phrase,  comes  to 
just  nothing  at  all,  and  would  be  accepted  as  a  description 
of  their  own  proceedings  alike  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
And  we  think  we  have  seen  some  utterances  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  in 
which  ha  lays  down  quite  as  Radical  a  programme  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s,  only  that  it  is  to  be  Radicalism  a  la  Codlin  instead 
of  Radicalism  a  la  Short.  Mr.  Chamberlain  likes  ransom  and 
State  guidance;  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  ransom  immoral  and  State 
guidance  a  snare.  But  we  really  do  not  know  that  one  is  further 
than  the  other  from  acquiescing  in  the  simple  constitutional 
theory  of  the  King  as  master  (a  mastery  which  can  insult  no  one 
because  it  is  not  a  mastery  of  force,  or  wealth,  or  intellectual 
adroitness,  or  wire-pulling,  but  a  natural  gift  of  which  no  sensible 
man  is  any  more  jealous  in  another  than  he  is  jealous  of 
that  other  having  different  coloured  hair  or  eyes)  of  an  inherited 
or  nominated  nobility,  recruited  from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to 
be  a  close  body,  but  emancipated  from  the  enslaving  influence  of 
popular  caprice  and  choice  of  Commons  chosen  by  free  election 
of  competent  electors  to  balance  the  inherited  element.  We 
know  pretty  well  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  of  the  non- 
elected  elements  in  this  scheme,  and  we  know  what  his  instru¬ 
ments  do  with  the  elected  portion  of  it.  But  if  Mr.  Herbert  is  any 
greater  friend  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Monarchy  and  the 
two  upper  estates,  he  has  kept  his  friendship  very  dark,  and  if  he 
is  not  tor  caucussiug  the  Commons  be  has  never,  that  we  know 
of,  advocated  or  supported  any  effort  for  keeping  them  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  instead  of  the  worst. 
Which  being  so,  we  really  do  not  know  why  Ashley  Arnewood 
should  call  Highbury  black,  or  why  Mr.  Herbert,  who  wants 
to  turn  England  topsyturvy  in  his  fashion,  should  want  to  speak 
so  despiteously  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  wants  to  turn  it  topsy¬ 
turvy  in  his.  If  Mr.  Herbert  has  renounced  his  errors  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  point  of  view  (he  may  call  it  Tory  or  he  may  call  it 
Whig  if  he  likes,  we  really  do  not  care  two  toadstools)  of  the 
English  Constitution,  then  we  shall  recognize  him  as  a  qualified 
critic  of  the  Knight  of  the  Bought  Affidavits,  and  his  crusade  in 
honour  of  the  peerless  Bromingamia  ;  but  till  then  we  are  very  much 
inclined  to  let  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Quhele  tight  it  out  as  they 
like,  and  to  regard  complete  extermination  after  the  fashion  of  the 
North  Inch,  or  better  still,  of  Kilkenny,  as  about  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  for  the  country. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

IT  seems  as  if  England  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  consciousness 
that  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  not  after  all  invincible,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  enjoy  oneself  in  the  open  air,  and  that  a  raindrop  is  not  of 
necessity  an  instrument  of  death.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  Monsieur 
Fogg  has  accepted  the  estimate  of  his  climate  so  often  flung  in  his 
face  bv  his  “  lively  neighbours,”  and  has  been  content  to  believe  it 
a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,  and  himself  an  embodiment 
of  its  gloom.  Fortunately,  however,  the  contagion  of  example  has 
induced  him  to  imitate  the  open  air  entertainments  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  ozone  may  render  his 
temperament  more  mercurial.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  be 
grateful  to  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  for  this  alone — that  she  has 
reminded  us  of  a  time  when  England  was  a  country  of  forests, 
and  when  Englishmen  lived  in  them,  “like  the  old  Robin  Hood,” 
fleeting  “  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.” 

She  is,  however,  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  gratitude  on 
more  specific  grounds;  for  she  may  claim,  and  we  think  with 
justice,  to  have  added  something  new,  and  something  worth 
adding,  to  the  annals  of  histrionic  art.  And,  charitable  in  its  in¬ 
tent,  we  welcome  the  performance  of  the  forest  scenes  of  As  You 
Like  It  on  Saturday  last  iu  the  grounds  of  Coombe  House  as 
a  cheering  contrast  to  most  charitable  “  duc-dames  ”  (to  use 
Jaquess  word)  which  have  recently  been  crowding  legitimate 
actors  oil  their  own  boards.  We  con'ess  that  when  we  have 


witnessed  this  play  at  the  theatre  we  have  felt  a  want  which 
could  not  be  concealed  by  the  most  careful  and  brilliant  acting — a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  actors  and  the  surroundings.  We 
could  not  realize  that  Rosalind  and  Orlando  were  actually  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden  ;  and  the  more  elaborate  were  the  means  taken  to 
effect  the  requisite  deception,  the  more  inadequate  did  they  appear. 
In  fact  Shakspeare  was  more  able  with  one  little  weapon  to  bring 
the  Forest  before  his  audience  than  the  modern  stage-mechanician 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  Hartley  Coleridge  remarks  : — 
“  Nothing  can  exceed  the  mastery  with  which  Shakspeare,  with¬ 
out  any  obtrusive  or  undramatic  description,  transports  tbe  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  sunny  glades  and  mossy  shadows  of*umbrageous 
Arden.  .  .  .  You  hear  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  belling  of  the 
stags,  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  and  a  thousand  sylvan  pastoral 
sounds  besides,  blent  with  the  soft  plaints  and  pleasant  ambiguities 
of  the  lovers,  the  sententious  satire  of  Jaques,  and  the  courtly 
fooling  of  Touchstone,  without  being  told  to  listen  to  them. 
Shakspeare  does  all  that  the  most  pictorial  dramatist  can  do, 
without  ever  sinking  the  dramatist  in  the  landscape-painter.”  Such 
a  task  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  scenic  artist,  because,  despite  the 
admirable  and  wonderful  perfection  to  which  this  branch  of  histrionics 
has  been  brought,  and  though  it  can  satisfy  certain  requirements,  it 
can  never  stir  the  imagination  of  an  audience.  The  limits  of  the 
stage  are  too  narrow,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  perforce  con¬ 
fined  to  the  elaborate  presentation  of  one  or  two  prominent  objects 
that  flaunt  their  unreality  in  the  face  of  the  spectator.  The  ars 
celarc  artem  of  theatrical  mechanics  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

We  agree  with  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  that  the  impalpable 
charm,  the  essence,  the  reality  of  As  You  Like  It  can  only  be 
seized  on  a  stage  whose  carpet  is  the  green  sward,  whose  roof  is 
the  blue  sky,  whose  orchestra  is  the  birds,  whose  scenery  is  tree, 
bush,  and  meadow.  Here  and  there  in  the  Arden  Forest  we  may 
suppose  there  were  stately  spaces,  studded  with  immemorial  trees 
and  carpeted  with  fern,  where,  by  force  of  continuity,  Nature  had 
made  laws  for  herself  and  acquired  “  the  holy  peace  that  only  pur¬ 
pose  brings  ’;  and  that  it  was  in  one  of  these  calm  oases,  removed 
from  the  tumultuous  struggle  of  weed  and  briar,  as  from  the  grasp¬ 
ing  and  ambitious  intrigues  of  courts  and  men,  that  Rosalind  and 
Orlando,  the  Duke  and  his  followers,  were  wont  to  meet.  Such 
was  the  spot  chosen  for  Saturday's  performance ;  and,  face  to  face 
with  such  a  stage,  we  can  realize  how  the  characters  of  As  You 
Like  It,  let  loose  from  the  galling  chains  of  an  unkind  world  like 
boys  from  school,  left  humanity  behind  them,  and  rushed  into  the 
fields  and  woods,  venting  their  high  spirits  in  many  a  rude  gambol 
and  jest,  singing  the  while — 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind ! 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man’s  ingratitude. 

We  can  realize,  too,  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
humanity  and  Nature,  during  which  humanity  asserts  the  claim  of 
love,  and,  triumphantly  winning  the  victory,  brings  the  truants 
again  into  the  fold,  Jaques  alone  excepted.  Humanity  has  no 
influence  over  him,  for  he  has  been  a  libertine  and  exhausted  its 
delights.  To  realize  all  this,  it  is  not  only  “  one  touch  of  Nature  ” 
that  is  required,  but  Nature  herself  in  her  outward  and  visible 
form. 

On  d  priori  grounds  it  might  seem,  as  one  distinguished  critic 
remarked,  that  the  conventionality  of  verse  in  the  mouths  of 
actors  was  at  variance  with  the  natural  background ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  not  so.  The  truth  is  that,  though  the 
scenery  was  Nature,  it  was  not  Nature  in  puris  nuturalibus;  it 
was  not  the  wild  thing  cozened  and  caught  and  at  war  with  its 
surroundings,  but  it  was  Nature  persuaded,  tamed,  and  helping 
of  her  own  free  will ;  for  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  served  as  a 
sort  of  frame  to  the  picture,  so  that,  without  losing  that  sense  of 
artificiality  which  is  necessary  to  and  inherent  in  all  dramatic 
enjoyment,  because  it  implies  a  sense  of  difficulty  overcome,  you 
felt  that  the  scenery,  the  accessories,  the  circumstances  were 
simply  the  most  perfect  that  could  have  been  devised ;  you  felt 
that  there  was  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  that  its  solution  had 
been  triumphantly  achieved. 

The  stream  which  leans  against  every  snag  and  stone  seems 
therefrom  to  gather  strength.  So  the  acting  of  the  theatre 
depends  on  scenery  and  furniture,  every  addition  and  develop¬ 
ment  making  the  study  of  it  more  complex  than  before.  'To 
translate  actors  from  the  encumbered  boards  to  the  free  sward 
was  therefore  putting  their  powers  to  a  severe  trial ;  but  right 
well  did  they  grasp  the  difference  of  method  that  was  required. 
The  Touchstone  ot  Mr.  Elliott  was  a  most  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance ;  and  never  did  Mr.  Vezin’s  Jaques  appear  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Aliss  Calhoun  represented  Rosalind  in  a  light-hearted, 
frolicsome,  and  sympathetic  style,  the  most  effective  under  the 
circumstances,  and  which  contrasted  well  with  the  poetical, 
picturesque,  and  imaginative  rendering  of  Orlando  by  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  certainly  the  most  striking  figure 
on  the  stage. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  handling  of  the  picturesquely-attired 
crowd,  accompanied  by  excellently  sung  choruses,  was  the  chief 
individuality  of  the  play,  because  the  effects  thus  produced  were 
impossible  of  attainment  on  any  boards.  The  dresses,  which  were 
faultless  in  taste,  the  grouping,  and  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  performance,  were  perfect,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
the  diligence  and  discretion  of  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Godwin. 
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We  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  performance 
by  “The  Pastoral  Players”  of  Fletcher's  Faithful  l  Shepherd  esse, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  acted  for  two  centuries, 
and  is  well  worth  ttie  trouble  that  is  being  spent  over  it. 


THE  DERBY. 

THE  three  minutes  or  less  of  intense  excitement  while  the  race 
is  being  run  afford  but  little  pleasure  in  comparison  to  the 
interest  that  is  taken  in  a  Derby  beforehand.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  great  pleasure  of  racing  lies  in  anticipation,  and  that 
the  actual  races,  although  intensely  interesting  for  the  moment, 
are  comparatively  minor  gratifications.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  man  may  not  feel  as  keen  a  thrill  of  excitement 
when  be  opens  bis  telegram  or  searches  his  newspaper  in  order  to 
see  what  has  won  the  Derby,  as  he  does  when  he  watches  for  the 
judges’  number  after  seeing  two  horses  dash  past  the  winning- 
post.  The  late  Derby  was  a  double  success,  for  it  created  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  interest  in  anticipation,  and  the  race  itself  was 
splendid. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  connexion  with  favourites 
for  the  Derby  is  their  soundness.  For  that  race  horses  have  to  run 
a  mile  and  a  half  up  hill  and  down  hill.  Over  a  mile  on  the  flat  an 
unsound  horse  in  either  wind  or  limb  may  occasionally  win  ;  but 
a  really  unsound  horse  rarely  carries  off  a  Derby.  It  is  notorious 
that  Melton  was  suspected  throughout  the  winter  on  account  of  a 
large  tendon  or  crooked  sinew  on  one  of  his  fore-leg3.  Racehorses 
■with  malformations  of  this  kind  often  go  on  well  through  the 
greater  part  of  their  preparation,  and  then  give  way  in  some  of 
their  last  gallops,  or  even  in  the  very  race  itself.  '  Melton  had 
trained  and  raced  with  this  enlarged  tendon  as  a  two-year-old,  so 
there  appeared  to  be  every  reason  for  hoping  that  he  might  do  so 
also  as  a  three-year-old ;  but  still  there  remained  the  fact  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  over  a  flat  T.  Y.C.  course,  he  would  now  be  galloped 
at  his  best  pace  over  the  long  Derby  course  and  rattled  down  the 
trying  hill  to  Tattenham  Corner.  Even  Paradox,  the  winner  of 
the  Two  Thousand,  was  said  to  have  undergone  veterinarv  treat¬ 
ment  on  his  bocks  during  the  winter  ;  and,  although  he  won  the 
Two  Thousand  and  appeared  to  gallop  freely  enough,  there  were 
racing  prophets  before  the  Derby  who  refused  to  believe  that  his 
liocks  were  as  clear  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Grafton,  who 
had  run  such  a  close  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  with  Paradox, 
was  broken-kneed.  lie  is  a  hard  puller,  and  it  was  generally 
•understood  that  he  had  once  bolted  at  exercise,  fallen  down,  and 
chipped  bis  knees.  There  was  not  much  harm  in  this,  but  there 
were  critics  who  took  exception  to  his  fore-legs  on  other  grounds, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  would  be  as  little  surprised 
to  see  him  break  down  as  Melton  in  the  race  for  the  Derby. 
Royal  Hampton’s  soundness  was  beyond  suspicion  on  the  day  of 
the  race,  and  long  before  as  far  as  that  goes;  yet  in  the  course  of 
his  two-year-old  career  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  said  to 
4‘  make  a  ncise.”  Luminary  was  another  horse  that  had  been 
voted  a  screw  at  one  time.  He  was  suddenly  reported  to  he  lame, 
without  apparent  cause,  in  his  fore-legs.  Tbeu  it  was  said  that  he 
■had  thrown  out  splints,  after  which  he  became  sound  again. 

Some  people  take  more  interest  in  the  owners  of  the  horses  that 
run  in  the  Derby  than  in  the  horses  themselves.  Lord  Hastings 
•owned  Melton  ;  Mr.  Brodrick  C'loete,  who  has  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  during  his  short  career  on  the  Turf,  had  Paradox.  Mr. 
Gerard,  who  has  had  the  ill-luck  to  run  his  horses  second 
for  the  Two  Thousand  two  years  successively,  ran  Crafton  ;  .Mr. 
Childwick  was  represented  by  Royal  Hampton.  M.  Lupin,  who 
has  been  long  enough  on  the  Turf  to  have  bought  horses  from 
King  William  IV.,  and  has  won  the  French  Derby  half  a  dozen 
times,  owned  Xaintrailles.  General  Fearson  had  Red  Ruin,  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  not  been  racing  with  much  success  of 
late,  ran  the  Lynette  colt,  who,  however,  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  favourite.  Sir  George  Chetwynd's  colours  were  borne  by  King- 
wood.  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Zetland,  Mr.  Peck,  and  several  other 
large  owners  of  racehorses  whose  colours  generally  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  great  races  were  unrepresented. 

Melton  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  dozen  starters  as  they  went  up 
the  hill.  At  the  mile-post  Royal  Hamilton  was  leading,  and  he 
headed  the  field  down  the  hil'l  to  Tattenham  Corner,  where  he 
seemed  to  run  wide,  and  allowed  several  horses  to  pass  him.  Of 
these,  Sheraton  led  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  Red  Ruin 
went  to  the  front,  but  only  to  be  immediately  challenged  and  beaten 
by  Xaintrailles.  Both  Luminary  and  Paradox  were  now  racing  after 
Xaintrailles  and  Red  Ruin,  with  Melton  about  a  couple  of  lengths 
behind  them,  but  Luminary  could  not  long  keep  up  with  "the 
leaders.  Rather  more  than  n  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  Webb 
rode  Paradox  ahead  of  the  field,  but  he  did  not  press  him  until 
reaching  the  distance,  where  he  saw  Archer  bringing  up  Melton. 
A  very  fine  race  followed.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
winning-post  Melton  and  Paradox  were  side  by  side;  then  Archer 
madeoneresolutecall  on  Melton  and  gained  an  advantage  of  a  neck  in  a 
stride  or  so  ;  after  that,  until  the  end  of  the  race,  Webb  seemed  to 
gnin  ground  steadily  with  Paradox,  but  Melton  still  had  his  head 
in  front  ns  he  parsed  the  winning-post.  Royal  Hampton  was  a 
bad  third,  and  Xaintrailles  was  fourth,  so  the  four  horses  that 
came  in  first  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  came  in  first  for  the 
Derby  also,  nnd  for  the  first  time  a  winner  of  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  has  won  a  Derby.  This  was  Archer's  fourth.  Derbv,  and  he 
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never  rode  better.  Master  Kildare,  the  sire  of  Melton,  was  only 
represented  by  one  other  winner  last  year,  and  he  is  advertised  to 
serve  at  the  stud  for  twenty  guineas.  But  when  we  look  at  his 
pedigree,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Melton  is  a  very  well-bred 
horse.  Two  of  the  most  renowned  strains  of  racing  blood  are  those 
of  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone,  and  within  half  a  dozen  genera¬ 
tions  we  find  three  crosses  of  each  in  the  family-tree  of  Melton.  He 
is  also  descended  from  both  Thormanby  and  Sweetmeat.  It  is  a 
great  honour  to  win  a  Derby',  and  it  is  almost  as  great  an  honour 
to  have  bred  the  winner  of  a  Derby.  Lord  Hastings  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  done  both. 

Now  that  the  race  is  over.it  may  be  a  consolation  to  backers  of 
several  of  the  losers,  as  well  as  a’  satisfaction  to  backers  of  the 
winner,  to  reflect  that  they  did  not  choose  their  champions  with¬ 
out  good  reasons.  Of  the  excellence  of  Melton’s  public  form 
there  could  be  no  question.  lie  had  only  been  beaten  once,  and 
then  by  a  head  only,  by  Luminary.  He  had  won  the  New 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  and  the  Criterion  Stakes, 
and  this  season  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  good  form  by  win¬ 
ning  the  Payne  Stakes  with  freedom  and  ease.  A  mere  glance  at 
his  performances  in  the  pages  of  the  Racing  Calendar  made  it 
plain  to  any  one  that,  on  paper,  his  chance  was  the  best.  Lumi¬ 
nary’s  form,  again,  was  very  high.  It  was  true  that,  although  he 
had  beaten  Melton  by  a  head,  he  had  himself  been  beaten  by 
horses  that  had  in  their  turn  been  beaten  by  Melton ;  but  he  was 
the  only  conqueror  of  Melton,  and  he  might  beat  him  again.  He  had 
won  four  races,  worth  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
on  the  two  occasions  when  he  had  been  beaten,  he  had  given  away 
liberal  allowances  of  weight  and  yet  run  into  a  place.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  was  excellent  form.  Paradox  had  been  beaten  in 
his  first  race — the  Middle  Park  Plate — but  he  had  run  in  such  a 
raw,  coltish  fashion  that  the  performance  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
even  then  he  had  run  within  two  lengths  of  Melton.  In  his  second 
race  he  had  left  Xaintrailles  along  way  behind  him,  and  Xaintrailles 
had  been  a  good  second  to  Melton  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  weights  had  been  in  Paradox's  favour,  but,  making  due 
allowance  for  this,  it  could  be  argued  that  on  this  form  Paradox 
might  be  at  least  as  good  as,  and  possibly  better  than,  Melton. 
This  year  Crafton  had  run  Paradox  to’a  head  for  the  Two 
Thousand  ;  but  he  had  probably  improved  since  last  season  into 
a  racehorse  of  high  class,  and  he  was  trained  to  perfection  for  the 
iw’o  Ihousand.  Moreover,  it  was  believed  by  many  people  that 
Paradox  would  beat  Crafton  far  more  easily  over  a  longer  course 
like  that  for  the  Derby  than  he  had  beaten  him  over  the  Rowley 
Mile.  As  to  Cralton  himself,  he  had  been  beaten  three  times  last 
season  ;  but  how  often  a  horse  that  run3  very  moderately  as  a  two- 
year-old  develops  into  a  three-year-old  of  the  highest  class,  and 
in  each  of  Crafton’s  defeats  he  had  been  placed.  Then  he  had  won 
the  Ilalnaker  Stakes  at  Goodwood  very  cleverly  from  nine  horses. 
For  the  Two  Thousand,  again,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  fine 
judges  of  racing  that  the  moment  the  winning-post  had  been 
passed  bis  head  had  been  in  front  of  Paradox’s,  and  on  that  form, 
if  it  were  true,  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  beating  Paradox  in  the 
Derby.  The  supporters  of  Royal  Hampton  again  had  a  very  fair 
case.  Taking  up  the  argument  of  the  backers  of  Luminary,’ that, 
if  Melton  was  good,  Luminary  should  be  better,  they  went  on 
to  say  that  Royal  Hampton  might  be  better  than  even  Luminary, 
since  he  beat  him  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Royal  Hampton 
had  had  8  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights,  but  they  maintained  that 
he  had  finished  “  lull  of  running,”  as  racing  men  say,  and  would 
probably  have  had  a  little  the  best  of  it  if  the  weights  had  been 
equal.  Some  of  his  form  had  not  been  so  good  ;  but  what  a 
horse  has  done  once  he  may  do  again,  and  there  is  a  theory  that  it 
is  as  fair  to  argue  on  a  horse’s  best  form  as  on  his  worst.  Then  even 
on  Royal  Hampton's  losing  form,  he  had  run  within  two  lengths 
of  Melton  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  on  which  occasion  helad 
run  a  dead  heat  with  Paradox  when  giving  him  7  lbs.  Xaintrailles 
had  won  each  of  the  three  races  for  which  he  had  started  in  France 
this  year,  and  they  were  valuable  stakes,  worth  in  all  over  6,00 ol. 
In  none  of  these  races  had  he  been  fairly  extended.  Last  year  he 
had  been  somew'hat  raw,  said  his  admirers ;  vet  he  had  won  the 
Prendergast  Stakes,  and  had  been  placed  for  both  the  Middle 
Park  and  Dewhurst  Plates,  in  the  first  of  which  rnces  he  had 
beaten  Paradox,  while  in  the  second  he  had  run  third  to  him,  but 
there  was  something  to  be  said  in  his  excuse  on  the  last  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  appearances  of  the  favourites,  Xaintrailles 
bad  perhaps  more  length  nnd  size  than  any  of  them.  Crafton 
was  also  one  of  the  larger  competitors.  In  his  height  and  length 
there  Ls  nothing  wanting,  and  his  outline  is  excellent ;  but  some 
judges  thought  him  a  plain  horse  when  looked  at  from  behind,  and 
he  did  not  show  the  quality  of  some  of  his  opponents.  Multou 
was  about  the  best  looking  of  all  the  starters  for  the  Derby,  lie 
shows  great  quality,  with  plenty  of  muscle  and  no  lumber. 
Paradox,  though  scarcely  so  good-looking,  has  capitnl  fore-legs 
and  great  muscular  development  in  his  quarters  and  thighs. 
Luminary  is  a  well-shaped  nnd  muscular  colt.  Royal  Hampton 
is  a  fine  colt,  but  he  was  not  the  best  looking  of  the  field,  and 
Red  Ruin  had  many  admirers. 

The  French  Derby,  which  was  run  for  on  Sunday  last,  was 
rendered  more  open  by  the  absence  of  Xaintrailles,  who  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  win  the  rich  stakes,  which  almost  equalled 
those  of  the  English  Derby  ;  in  his  absence, a  very  strong  favourite 
was  made  of  tile  Marquis  de  Bouthillier's  chestnut  colt  Uoluisant, 
whom  Xaintrailles  had  beaten  very  easily  iu  the  French  Two 
Thousand.  Iieluisant  now  beat  the  eleven  horses  that  opposed 
him  with  equ  al  ease.  Ho  is  by  Bagdad  out  of  Kleptomauia  by 
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Adventurer.  Bagdad  was  "by  West  Australian;  so  Reluisant  is 
descended  from  Touchstone  both  through  his  sire  and  his  dam. 
As  a  comparative  test  of  French  and  English  racing  form,  the 
approaching  Grand  Prix  promises  to  be  a  race  of  great  interest ; 
but  the  winner  of  the  English  Derby  is  not  entered  for  it. 


HANDEL’S  ORCHESTRA. 

HANDEL  Choral  Societies,  Handel  Christmas  performances, 
Handel  festivals  have  become  part  of  the  institutions,  almost 
part  of  the  religious  observances,  of  the  country.  Now  the  purity 
of  an  institution  and  of  a  ceremonial  becomes  disfigured  by 
formal  accretions  and  meaningless  decoration  as  soon  as  the  spirit 
of  the  observance  is  dead,  and  only  the  corpse  thereof  is  galvan¬ 
ized  by  the  inspiration  of  some  novel  and  foreign  sentiment.  This 
has  long  been  the  case  with  Handel’s  music.  Few  of  his  works 
have  survived — only  those,  indeed,  whose  literary  character  and 
traditions  secure  consideration  on  other  than  purely  musical 
grounds;  and  even  of  these  the  right  and  true  appeal  has  never 
been  effectually  heard.  Something  German  or  something  Italian, 
but  always  something  modern  ;  something  noisily  and  sectarianly 
religious ;  at  best  something  romantic,  many-sided,  and  dramatic— 
any  and  all  of  these  have  been  delivered ;  but  never  the  reticent 
and  _  polished,  yet  forcible,  utterances  of  the  most  stately  of 
musicians.  The  approaching  Handel  Festival,  which  coincides 
with  the  bicentenary  of  the  composer’s  birth,  seems  a  right 
moment  to  begin  a  revival  of  his  music  in  its  pristine  purity.  It 
is  possible  that,  played  as  it  was  written,  it  might  not  be  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  to-day ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  it  would  arouse  a  feeling  that  is  far  stronger  and  more 
general — the  feeling  of  curiosity.  Love  of  novelty  it  was  that  led 
to  the  gradual  disfigurement  of  Handel’s  work ;  and  to  this  same 
passion  there  is  every  probability  of  our  owing  its  restoration. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  traditions  of  the  defunct  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  authority. 
Here  and  there  writers  on  music  have  spoken,  and  conductors 
have  conducted  (for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  to  deaf  ears)  on 
saner  principles.  Mr.  Rockstro,  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Cusins,  Mr. 
Lamoureux,  Mr.  Halle,  and  many  others,  have  shown  the  way, 
either  practically  or  theoretically,  to  the  acquirement  of  a  more 
artistic  habit,  and  have  still  much  good  counsel  to  offer.  Besides, 
authorities  exist  which  may  be  consulted  and  compared  ;  as  the 
autographs  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Smith  Manuscripts, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Barrett  Lennard,  the  contemporary  MSS.  to  be 
found  in  various  collections,  and  the  early  printed  editions  of 
"VValsh,  Arnold,  and  others.  The  traditions  of  an  age  fastidious 
enough  in  music  are  warrant  for  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
effects  that  differed  widely  from  those  we  have  applauded  ;  effects 
produced  by  simple  and  massive  means  which  we  have  studiously 
learnt  to  disuse.  Accounts  of  the  first  Handel  Commemoration 
prove  the  orchestra  of  1784  to  have  been  composed  of  very 
different  materials  from  that  of  to-day,  yet  to  have  been  capable 
of  peculiar  and  wonderful  results.  In  those  times  certain  instru¬ 
ments  were  so  formidable  in  number  that  the  general  orchestral 
tone  must  have  been  something  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  rich 
in  effects,  climaxes,  and  gradations  of  sound,  which  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  our  experience.  Moreover,  musicians,  from  Mozart 
down  to  Sir  Michael  Costa,  have  been  constantly  supplying  addi¬ 
tional  parts.  Mozart  wrote  to  replace  the  organ  where  it  was  not 
available ;  others  to  obtain  some  sort  of  effect  where  the  beauties 
of  the  original  had  been  lost  by  changes  in  the  composition  and 
proportions  of  the  orchestra  ;  others  yet  to  supply  the  equivalents 
of  parts  omitted  because  some  instruments  were  altered  in  struc¬ 
ture,  or  their  players  so  educated  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
execute  certain  passages  as  they  were  written. 

There  has  been  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  extent  some 
alterations  are  necessary  or  permissible  ;  but  it  is  confessed  that 
such  as  have  been  actually  introduced  are  both  injudicious  in  their 
nature  and  extreme  or  unnecessary  in  their  application.  Some 
musicians  contend  with  Mr.  Rockstro  that  all  additional  accompani¬ 
ments,  even  Mozart's,  are  superfluous  ;  that  when  an  old  composer 
accompanied  an  air  with  a  thorough  bass  and  figures  indicating 
chords  on  the  organ  or  harpsichord,  he  intended  such  simplicity  to 
contrast  with  the  elaboration  of  numbers  more  fully  instru¬ 
mented  ;  and  that  to  find  strong  contrasts  and  rich  colour  in 
Handel's  scores,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  not  to  call  in  the  aid  of  im¬ 
pertinent  ophicleids,  trombones,  clarinets,  and  euphoniums;  but 
merely  to  restore  the  original  proportions  of  his  orchestra,  and  to 
double,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  the  violin  parts  with  oboes, 
and  the  basses  with  bassoons.  Others  think,  with  Mr.  Prout,  that, 
though  our  modern  alterations  and  additions  are  extreme  and 
vulgar,  yet  the  original  scores  are  incomplete  and  inefficient  in 
the  absence  of  supplementary  parts.  Mr.  Prout’s  contention  is, 
that  we  have  got  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  modern  orchestra 
that  we  could  not  with  pleasure  revert  to  the  ancient  formation, 
and  that  we  must,  therefore,  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  Handel’s 
deficiency  with  the  means  inherited  from  Berlioz  and  Beethoven. 
Furthermore,  he  holds  that  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ 
from  a  figured  bass  is  extinct,  and  that  consequently  the 
completion  of  the  score  should  not  be  left  to  the  “  discretion  or 
indiscretion”  of  the  organist.  In  fact,  with  him  “  the  question  is 
not  whether,  but  how,”  additional  accompaniments  should  be 


written.  Other  musicians,  admitting  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  employment  of  the  organ,  propose  to  dispense  with  it  alto¬ 
gether  by  the  use  of  Mozart’s  accompaniments.  They  were  written 
to  that  end,  and  by  a  master  near  in  time  to  Handel  and  closely 
related  to  him  in  art ;  and  for  these  reasons  their  supporters  would 
reject  all  subsequent  additions,  and  in  every  other  respect  conform 
to  the  original  scores.  On  every  side  the  debate  is  vigorously 
reasoned,  and  to  decide  it  is  not  easy.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  organ,  of  Mozart’s  accompani¬ 
ments  to  supersede  the  organ,  of  additional  parts  thrown  in  for 
novelty's  sake,  of  a  crowd  of  military  instruments,  and  of  such  an 
orchestra  as  is  needed  for  the  performance  of  Liszt  and  Wagner, 
is  a  proceeding  the  reverse  of  artistic.  Let  us  hope  that  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  such  atrocities.  Ilandel  was  a  great  master  of 
orchestration,  and  on  the  arrangement — in  contrast,  in  gradation, 
in  climax — of  his  instrumental  resources,  such  as  they  were,  he 
has  bestowed  too  much  of  time  and  thought  and  imagination  to 
allow  of  our  treating  his  music  in  accordance  with  the  governing 
principles  of  bad  Italian  opera  or  the  Salvation  Army.  Whoever 
has  heard  the  Messiah  in  churches,  accompanied  solely  by  the 
organ,  or  abroad,  with  little  else  than  Mozart’s  additions,  will  not 
hesitate,  we  take  it,  to  admit  that,  if  certain  effects  are  lost,  the 
general  result  of  either  system  is  infinitely  clearer  and  more 
artistic  than  that  confused  and  overcharged  performance  to  which 
we  are  commonly  subjected. 

Not  everybody  is  aware  how  sweeping  have  been  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  orchestra  since  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  subject,  however  much  discussed  among  musicians,  has  not 
been  brought  before  the  general  public.  In  a  programme  written 
by  Mr.  Cusins  for  a  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  St.  James's 
Hall  some  years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  besides  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  strange  accompaniments  and  novelties  in  “  tempi  ”  in  cer¬ 
tain  movements  of  the  Messiah,  only  two  wood  wind  instruments  are 
used  where  Handel  would  have  employed  at  least  a  dozen.  Mr. 
Rockstro  finds  in  the  Archives  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  that  in 
the  year  of  Handel’s  death  the  orchestra  consisted  of  twenty 
stringed  instruments  in  opposition  to  four  oboes,  four  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  an  organ.  Dr.  Burney  tells 
us  that  in  the  Commemoration  Orchestra  of  1784  twenty-six 
oboes,  twenty-six  bassoons,  a  double  bassoon,  twelve  trumpets,  and 
as  many  horns,  co-operated  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  strings. 
Now,  in  the  ordinary  modern  orchestra,  about  fifty  strings  are 
balanced  by  two  oboes  and  two  bassoons  ;  and  even  in  the  Handel 
Festival  (1880),  where  the  strings  were  three  hundred  strong, 
such  contrast  as  was  provided  was  the  work  of  not  more  than 
eight  oboes,  eight  bassoons,  two  double  bassoons,  six  trumpets, 
and  twelve  horns.  It  is  evident  that  the  true  Handelian  comple¬ 
ment  to  three  hundred  strings  would  have  been  fifty  oboes,  fifty 
bassoons,  twenty-four  trumpets,  and  twenty-four  horns ;  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  assume  that,  with  such  tremendous  and 
sonorous  artillery,  we  could  altogether  dispense  with  cymbals, 
ophicleids,  and  even  gratuitous  trombones. 

Surely  an  age  so  critical  and  a  country  so  proud  of  its  Handel 
will  no  longer  be  fobbed  off  with  spurious  imitations  of  his  music ; 
but,  were  it  only  from  pride  and  curiosity,  will  demand  some  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  real  qualities  of  his  art.  Let  us  at  least  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  tone  of  the  Handelian 
orchestra.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  will  not  readily  accept  in  substitution  the  sound  of 
modern  brass.  The  solemn,  mellow,  and  singing  qualities  of  the 
bassoon  are  universally  admitted.  The  oboe,  it  is  true,  has  been 
stigmatized  of  late  as  uupleasing,  harsh,  and  rustic ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  has  been  a  favourite  of  all  nations  and  of  all  musicians. 
Gluck  and  Beethoven  “  ont  merveilleusement  compris  l’emploi  de 
cet  instrument  precieux,”  says  Berlioz,  in  his  Traite  d'lnstru- 
mentation  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  speaks  of  it  as  “  avant  tout 
un  instrument  melodique,”  and  adds,  that  it  has  “un  caractere 
agreste,  plein  de  tendresse,  je  dirai  presque  de  timidite.”  Mr. 
W.  II.  iStone,  in  his  accounts  of  various  instruments  (in  Sir 
George  Grove’s  Musical  Dictionary),  speaks  of  its  martial  character 
(which  Berlioz  denies  in  terms  the  most  positive  and  explicit),  and 
says  that  the  effect  of  twenty-six  oboes,  “  as  in  the  first  Handel 
celebration,  against  about  forty  violins,  is  difficult  to  realize.”  By 
all  means,  then,  let  us  have  a  chance  of  realizing  it.  Whether  its 
natural  tone  be  pleasing  or  the  reverse,  we  may  be  sure  that  its 
effect  is  admirable  in  the  place  and  in  the  proportions  assigned  to 
it  by  Handel.  What  was  full  of  suitable  dignity  and  grandeur 
to  him,  his  contemporaries,  and  such  successors  as  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  may  pass  muster  with  us  on  its  own  merits,  without 
any  infusion  of  a  foreign  interest  or  the  “  gags  ”  of  any  modern 
school  whatever.  For  the  effects  and  the  beauties  of  all  art  are 
but  relative.  The  painter  and  the  musician  work,  the  one  with 
insignificant  sounds,  the  other  with  common  clays;  but,  in  their 
place  in  an  organized  scheme,  these  vile  materials’  become  of  vital 
force  and  import.  A  square  inch  of  canvas  cut  from  the  back  of 
the  Titian  Venus  in  the  National  Gallery  would  seem  a  dull  bit  of 
stuff’,  of  no  more  beauty  than  a  piece  of  gant  de  Suede.  Yet  a  great 
surface  of  it  is  rendered  exquisite  and  full  of  meaning  by  the  arts 
of  modelling  and  contrast. 

The  only  question  is,  how  is  a  nearer  approach  to  Handel’s  in¬ 
tention  to  be  effected  ?  And,  in  spite  of  the  organ  difficulty  and 
the  change  in  the  construction  of  certain  instruments,  its  solution 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  It  is  for  capable  musicians  to  repro¬ 
duce,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  effect  of  a  performance  in  Handel’s  day. 
It  is  for  such  musicians  to  determine  whether  Ilandel  would  have 
used  a  piano  or  an  organ,  or  neither ;  to  experiment  with  old  and 
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new  instruments  ;  and  to  investigate  with  due  respect  whatever  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  All  we  demand  is  that  something 
be  done ;  and  that,  when  we  ask  for  bread,  we  be  no  longer  put 
off  with  a  stone. 


THE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE— ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL. 

'17' A  THE PINE  and  Petruchio,  “  as  arranged  by  David  Garrick 
from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  is  a  survival  from  the 

palmy  days  ”  of  the  drama.  Whether  these  palms  were  always 
desirable  growths  is  a  question  which  visitors  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  can  decide  for  themselves,  supposing  that  the  piece  runs 
long  enough  to  give  the  opportunity.  Of  the  good  service  which 
Garrick  did  to  the  stage  there  is  too  much  evidence  to  admit 
doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  some  melancholy  havoc  to 
Shakspeare.  The  version  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  chiefly 
obtained  by  piecing  together  disconnected  scenes  of  the  comedy. 
Sly  disappears,  of  course.  The  humours  of  Old  Sly’s  son  of  Burton 
Heath  are  too  robust  for  the  modern  stage.  Our  complaint  is  not 
of  this,  but  of  the  hash  that  has  been  made  of  the  pleasant 
comedy,  the  “  kind  of  history,”  “  pleasing  stuff”  which  was 
designed  to  frame  Sly’s  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment,  to  bar  a 
thousand  harms  and  lengthen  life.  Vincentio,  Lucentio,  Gremio, 
are  all  gone  ;  only  the  scenes  of  Petruchio’s  wooing,  w'edding,  and 
arrival  home  are  retained,  and  they  are  gone  through  in  a  manner 
which  savours  alternately  of  farce  and  pantomime.  Garrick  is 
understood  himself  to  have  invented  the  extravagant  method  of 
playing  here  followed  ;  but  his  great  name  cannot  shield  or  excuse 
the  result.  The  production  is  a  mistake — a  mistake  which  it 
might  have  been  supposed  the  careful  managers  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  would  not  have  committed.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's 
Petruchio  is  rough  ;  but  that  is  all.  He  plays  crudely,  and  though 
Mrs.  Bernard-Beere’s  artistic  intelligence  keeps  her  from  mistakes, 
it  is  felt  that  she  is  ill  employed.  A  moment  of  passing  diversion 
is  provided  by  Mr.  Brookfield  as  Biondello.  A  speech  set  down 
for  Gremio  falls  to  him — the  description  of  how  the  wedding  was 
performed — and  here  his  mimicry  of  the  Petrucliio’s  voice  and 
accent  is  amusingly  exact.  Nothing  can  be  more  welcome  than 
Shakspeare  adequately  interpreted ;  Shakspeare  mutilated  and 
vulgarized  is  very  much  worse  than  no  Shakspeare  at  all.  Such 
performances  as  Miss  Anderson’s  Juliet,  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet,  and 
the  version  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  injure  the  noble  cause 
of  the  Shakspearian  drama. 

The  revival  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Sweethearts,  which  follows 
Katherine  and  Petruchio  in  the  present  programme,  was  highly 
judicious.  It  is  an  admirable  little  work  in  itself,  and  it  affords 
line  opportunities  to  the  players  concerned  in  it.  Mrs.  Bancroft’s 
Jenny  Northcott  is  not  to  be  replaced.  One  fault  it  has.  The 
actress’s  laugh  is  shrill  and  metallic,  and  therefore  she  laughs  too 
much;  for  the  rest,  it  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  girlish  in  manner. 
Harry  Spreadbrow  is  young,  diflident,  unversed  in  woman’s  ways, 
or  he  would  see  that,  though  Jenny  teases  him  and  affects  in¬ 
difference,  she  really  returns  his  affection.  The  attitude  of  both  is 
conveyed  with  genuine  art  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft.  A  dozen 
times  Harry’s  avowals  and  protestations  are  checked  by  some 
frivolous  word  from  her;  a  dozen  times  she  is  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
plying  as  he  would  have  her  reply,  when  the  spirit  of  mischief 
which  is  so  strong  in  her  intervenes;  so  at  last,  hurt  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  he  finally  turns  away,  not  to  go  and  return,  as  she 
supposes  and  hopes  he  will  do,  but  to  go  for  good.  Nothing  could 
wrell  be  more  natural  than  all  this,  unless  perhaps  Jenny’s  distress 
when  she  realizes  that  her  lover  has  gone  is  a  little  over- 
elaborated.  The  meeting  of  the  pair  thirty  years  afterwards  is  no 
less  excellent.  The  ardent  lad  returns  as  Sir  Ilenry  Spreadbrow, 
a  judge,  who  has  only  the  dimmest  recollection  of  an  episode 
which  has  never  slipped  from  the  memory  and  heart  of  the  girl, 
now  a  sedate,  kindly  woman.  On  that  last  day  he  had  given  her 
a  rose  which  she  had  carelessly  thrown  aside,  or  rather  had  thrown 
aside  with  assumed  carelessness.  He  has  forgotten,  ajd  when  she 
reminds  him  protests  that  it  must  have  been  a  camellia.  Perhaps 
the  finest  detail  of  the  second  part  is  when  she  confirms  her  words 
by  showing  him  the  flower  she  has  cherished.  The  quivering  lip, 
the  eyes  to  which  tears  are  so  close,  the  voice  with  only  the 
gentlest  accent  of  reproach  in  it,  are  very  true  and  touching. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  that  this  excellent  little 
work  is  available.  This,  we  presume,  will  be  their  last  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  Haymarket  stage  ;  and  Sweethearts  enables  them  to 
leave  behind  them  pleasant  memories  and  a  justification  of  the 
high  repute  they  have  won.  Mr.  Elliott  plays  carefully  as  Wilcox, 
the  gardener. 

In  Buckstone’s  farce  Good  for  Nothing  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  her 
colleagues  again  do  well.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  catch  the 
accent  of  the  streets,  as  the  Nan  and  the  Harry  Collier — Mr. 
Brookfield — do  in  this  little  piece;  but  there  is  more  than  that  in 
each  performance.  There  are  many  clever  touches  about  the  Nan, 
and  Mr.  Brookfield  very  ingeniously  gives  the  idea  of  the  dull, 
well-meaning  artisan  who  labours  hard  to  think  without  definite 
product. 

We  must  not  class  St.  George’s  Hall  among  the  theatres, 
although  the  distinction  between  A  Night  in  Wales  and  the  operetta 
of  tbe  recognized  playhouses  is  slight.  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner, 
author  of  Our  Bitterest  Foe  and  other  neat  and  well-devised  plays, 
has  written  the  book  of  the  piece,  and  Mr.  Oorney  Grain  has 
supplied  the  music.  The  trifle  merits  recognition.  As  for  the 
scheme,  it  shows  how  a  French  composer,  M.  Bourn,  and  a  young 


English  dramatic  author,  Roderick  Rattleton,  occupy  between 
them  a  room  in  an  hotel  half-way  up  Snowdon.  They  smile  at  a 
lady  who  is  looking  out  of  a  neighbouring  window.  She  recipro¬ 
cates  the  silent  greeting,  and  then  arises  the  vexed  question,  at 
which  of  the  pair  her  smile  was  directed  ?  It  is  all  farce,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  in  its  way  as  that  of  Box  and  Cox  ;  but  it  is  very  good 
fooling,  and  the  humours  are  well  sustained  by  Mr.  Alfred  Reed 
as  the  Frenchman  and  Mr.  North  Home  as  Rattleton.  Mr.  Grain’s 
setting  is  tuneful  in  itself,  and  very  neatly  parodies  the  styles  he 
chooses  for  the  exercise  of  his  musical  wit. 


THE  APPREHENSIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  WINE-GROWERS. 

THE  wine-growers  of  France  are  becoming  alarmed  lest  their 
losses  through  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  should  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  effects  of  over-production.  In  the  old  times  the 
production  of  all  commercial  articles  was  limited  by  the  cost  of 
carriage.  It  was  only  in  districts  well  situated  as  respects  water 
communication  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  soil  could  be  de¬ 
veloped.  But,  when  railways  were  extended  in  every  direction, 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  were  brought  within  reach  of 
profitable  markets,  and  thereby  a  great  stimulus  was  applied  to 
production.  The  effects  were  first  felt  in  the  wheat  trade,  because 
wheat  is  a  necessary  of  life  and  in  general  and  strong  demand 
throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  because,  also,  it  is  grown  in  most 
climates ;  and  because,  lastly,  the  adoption  of  Free-trade  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  very  time  that  railway  construction  began  first  directed 
attention  to  supplying  the  great  demands  qf  the  English  market. 
But  gradually,  as  railways  have  been  extended  more  and  more, 
other  industries  have  felt  the  results,  and  at  last  there  are  fears 
that  even  wine-growing  may  be  overdone.  The  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  have  helped  to  increase  production  in  other  countries. 
In  1875  the  production  of  wine  in  France  amounted  to  very  nearly 
84  millions  of  hectolitres;  in  1879  it  fell  to  25J  millions  of 
hectolitres.  In  the  four  years,  that  is,  the  production  of  wine 
in  France  fell  off  more  than  two-thirds.  This  was  not  solely 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  extremely  bad  seasons  largely 
contributing ;  but,  whatever  the  causes,  the  result  was  a  strong 
demand  in  France  for  wines  of  other  countries.  Previously,  large 
amounts  of  French  capital  had  been  invested  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy  in  the  building  of  railways,  and  the  commercial  communi¬ 
cations  between  all  three  countries  had  become  much  larger  and 
much  closer  than  formerly.  The  demand  for  wine,  therefore, 
directed  itself  mainly  to  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  both  these  coun¬ 
tries  there  was  au  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  those  countries.  During  the  past 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  marked  and  general  augmentation  in 
the  production  of  wine  in  all  the  wine-growing  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  Australia.  Ten 
years  ago  the  general  estimate  was  that  the  production  of  wine  in 
France  was  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
the  world  ;  now,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  best  French 
authorities,  the  production  of  France  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  total  production  of  the  world.  According  to  M. 
Tisserand,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  total  production  of  the 
world  last  year  slightly  exceeded  1 1 3  million  hectolitres,  of  which 
France  produced  nearly  35  million  hectolitres  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
French  production,  according  to  M.  Tisserand,  was  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole;  but,  according  to  the  Annuaire  Economique  of 
Bordeaux  and  the  Gironde,  an  authority  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  viticulture,  the  total  production  of  the  world  was 
about  125  million  hectolitres.  According  to  this  authority,  then, 
France  produced  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  grown  in  the 
world.  In  other  words,  then,  the  production  of  France  now  is, 
relatively  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  only  half  as  much  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  increase  of  wine-growing  abroad  that  is 
alarming  the  French  producers.  They  regard  as  still  more  serious 
the  adulterations  which  have  been  resorted  to  since  the  phylloxera 
became  serious.  Even  ten  years  ago  the  quantity  of  wine  exported 
from  France  was  small.  In  value  no  doubt  it  was  very  consider¬ 
able  ;  but  in  quantity  it  was  a  mere  fraction  of  what  was  consumed 
at  home.  And  the  falling  off  in  the  four  years  from  1875  to  1S79, 
therefore,  left  the  production  entirely  inadequate  to  the  home  con¬ 
sumption.  The  first  means  of  equalizing  the  supply  to  the  demand 
wap  naturally  to  import  from  neighbouring  countries  ;  but  this  was 
found  insufficient  without  increasing  the  price  too  much,  and  all 
kinds  of  adulteration  were  resorted  to.  One  means,  perhaps  the 
least  injurious,  was  the  importation  of  dried  fruits  from  Greece  and 
the  Levant,  which  were  made  into  wine  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
and  other  ingredients.  This  kind  of  manufacture  of  spurious  wine 
was  carried  on  largely  both  in  France  itself  and  in  Germany.  Of 
late  it  would  seem  that  in  Hamburg  more  particularly  the 
sale  of  adulterated  wine  is  assuming  very  large  proportions. 
The  Bordeaux  authority  above  cited  quotes  some  lists  in  which 
French  wines  of  high  standing  are  offered  by  Hamburg  houses  at 
prices  greatly  below  those  at  which  they  can  be  bought  from 
French  growers  themselves.  Of  course  those  wines  are  not  French 
at  all,  but  are  manufactured  in  Germany  often  with  a  very  small 
infusion  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  third  cause  that  alarms  the 
French  growers  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  wine¬ 
growing  since  the  ravages  of  tho  phylloxera  became  serious. 
Roughly,  it  would  appear  that  before  the  phylloxera  began  the  area 
uuder  vines  in  France  was  a  little  under  2$  million  hectares,  and 
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the  vineyards  on  over  a  million  of  these  hectares  have  been  destroyed; 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  there  has  been  replanting  on  a  very 
large  scale,  but  this  has  involved  a  very  large  expenditure.  The 
enormous  losses  and  serious  diminution  of  the  supply  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  over  two-fifths  of  all  the  vineyards  of  France  naturally 
tended  to  raise  prices,  and  perhaps  would  have  helped  the  wine¬ 
growers  over  their  difficulties  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  increase  of  production  in  other  countries.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  countries  has  not  only  of  late  checked  the  rise 
in  prices,  but  has  caused  a  very  considerable  fall ;  and  now  the 
wine-growers  of  France  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting  most  costly  precautions  to  check  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  to  repair  the  losses  that  have  been  incurred  of  late,  while 
yet  the  increase  in  price  is  not  so  material  as  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  own.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of 
cultivating  a  hectare  of  vineyard  varies  annually  from  it/.  to 
32/.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  even  higher  than  32/.  If  this  expenditure  ensured  the 
safety  of  the  vineyards  it  would  perhaps  be  cheerfully  borne ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  ravages  of  disease  are  still  going  on, 
and  of  late  other  diseases  than  phylloxera  have  made  their 
appearance.  The  old  disease  called  oidium  still  lingers,  and 
mildew  has  recently  caused  serious  losses.  To  combat  these, 
as  well  as  the  phylloxera,  and  to  make  head  against  foreign 
competition,  the  cost  of  cultivating  vineyards  is  rapidly  rising, 
while  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  price  is  descending.  The  result, 
of  course,  is  favourable  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter 
for  the  French  grower.  Encountered  abroad  by  a  competition 
much  fiercer  than  he  had  to  face  in  the  old  times,  and  obliged  at 
home  to  incur  an  expenditure  much  higher  than  formerly,  he  finds 
his  profits  steadily  declining,  and  he  looks  forward  with  alarm  to 
a  near  future  in  which  possibly  the  profits  may  disappear  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  trade  may  have  to  pass  through  a  crisis  as  severe 
as  that  which  has  just  tried  the  sugar  trade  of  the  world. 
The  fear,  however,  appears  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  phylloxera  is  now 
ravaging  Spain  ;  and,  whereas  the  extension  of  wine-growing  has 
been  larger  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else,  there  will  in  future  be  no 
doubt  a  very  serious  falling  off  there.  It  has  also  broken  out  in 
Italy  and  Portugal,  and  doubtless  it  will  spread  to  other  countries. 
With  the  extension  of  the  disease  in  other  countries  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  these  countries  against  France  will  grow  weaker  and 
the  production  will  annually  decline  ;  while  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Governments  interested  to 
check  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  and  spurious  wines.  At 
any  rate,  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  French  growers 
and  French  merchants  to  make  known  to  the  consumer  the 
methods  by  which  these  unwholesome  wines  are  produced,  and  to 
keep  up  the  repute  of  their  own  growth  ;  while  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  if  wine  does  become  cheaper,  the  consumption  will 
increase.  As  stated  above,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
quantity  of  the  wine  grown  in  France  when  the  production  was 
largest  was  exported,  and  doubtless  the  more  the  growth  of  the  vine 
extends  and  the  cheaper  wine  becomes,  the  more  general  will  the 
consumption  of  wine  also  become  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  ilierefore,  that  the  production  will  increase  so 
rapidly  as  to  bring  on  a  serious  crisis  in  the  trade.  Still,  it  is  worth 
noting  as  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  result  of  the  phylloxera 
in  stimulating  the  growth  of  wine  in  neighbouring  countries,  that 
while  last  year  the  production  in  France  was  under  35  millions  of 
hectolitres,  it  was  as  much  as  27^  millions  in  Italy  and  22  millions 
in  Spain. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  efforts  of  the 
wine-growers  in  France  promise  to  be  successful  in  checking 
the  phylloxera.  The  disease  still  continues  to  extend,  but  its 
ravages  are  much  less  serious  than  they  were  some  years  ago ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  work  of  repair  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Before  the  phylloxera  made  its  appearance  in  France,  the  area  under 
vineyards,  according  to  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  was  exactly 
2,485,829  hectares,  or  about  6,140,000  statute  acres.  About 
i,oco,6i9  hectares,  or  about  2 1  million  statute  acres,  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  while  664,51 1  hectares  are  attacked,  though  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  Consequently,  of  the  old  vineyards  only  821,301 
hectares  are  as  yet  untouched  by  the  disease,  while  664,5 1 1  hectares 
are  partially  afiected.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vineyards  in 
France  at  the  end  of  last  year  covered  an  area  of  2,056,713  hec¬ 
tares  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  571,503  hectares  must  have 
been  newly  planted  since  the  disease  began.  It  is  curious  that 
only  52,777  hectares  have  been  planted  with  American  vines,  which 
are  found  up  to  the  present  completely  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  insect,  while  520,000  hectares  that  were  formerly  applied 
to  the  production  of  other  crops  are  now  planted  with  vines. 
The  extension  of  vineyards  is  chiefly  in  the  south  and  in  the 
centre,  while  the  destruction  of  vineyards  is  mainly  in  the 
Ilerault,  in  which  no  fewer  than  93,000  hectares  have  been 
destroyed,  the  two  Charentes,  in  which  163,000  hectares  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  Gard,  in  which  79,000  hectares  have  been 
destroyed.  The  planting  of  American  vines  is  increasing  rapidly, 
though,  as  shown  above,  it  is  still  only  on  a  small  scale. 
It  would  appear  to  be  in  the  ilerault  that  this  planting  is 
most  resorted  to.  Already  in  the  present  year  it  is  said  that 
about  20,000  hectares  have  been  planted  with  them  in  that 
department  alone,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  area  under  American  vines  will  be  nearly  double  what  it 
was  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  replanting,  as  shown  above,  has 
Hot  yet  made  up  for  the  damage  done ;  but  it  is  fast  overtaking 


the  disease  ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  appears  likely  that  the  vineyards 
will  cover  a  larger  area  than  they  did  before  the  disease  broke 
out.  The  struggle  has  been  extremely  costly,  and  it  has  been 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  private  enterprise  •,  but  it  would 
seem  now  as  if  it  would  terminate  successfully,  and  that  France, 
though  exposed  to  a  much  fiercer  competition  than  of  late,  will 
still  retain  the  leading  place  in  the  world  as  a  producer  of  wine. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  spoken  through¬ 
out  the  article  only  of  quantity  ;  in  quality  French  wines  stand  so 
much  higher  than  those  of  other  countries  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  comparison  to  be  instituted  between  them. 


THE  BALLET. 

THERE  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  revival  of  popular  interest 
in  an  art  which  for  now  many  years  has  seemed  to  most  of  us 
to  be  moribund  or  at  best  comatose.  The  art  of  stage-dancing, 
the  art  of  the  ballet,  had  once  flourished  on  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel,  until  it  culminated  in  the  most  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  terpsichorean  virtuosity  ever  seen  by  mortal  man — 
the  famous  and  unforgetable  pas  de  quatre.  Since  then  the  art  of 
dancing  has  seen  dark  days.  The  two  greatest  dancers  who  ever 
lived — Marie  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler,  the  one  all  grace  and 
delicacy,  the  other  all  fire  and  passion — left  the  stage  in  their 
youth,  and  no  one  came  forward  who  was  worthy  to  unlatch 
their  slippers.  In  England  the  ballet  had  been  an  exotic  at 
best,  and  in  time  it  was  allowed  to  shrink  and  shrivel  for 
want  of  popular  support  and  proper  appreciation,  until  at  last 
even  the  memory  of  the  true  ballet  d'action  seemed  to  have 
faded  away,  and  there  abode  only  the  lesser  and  inadequate 
ballet-divertissement.  In  pantomimes,  in  operas,  in  spectacular 
plays  of  one  kind  or  another,  there  have  never  been  wanting  an 
abundance  of .ballets-divertissements,  mere  introduced  dances,  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  action  of  the  play,  and  as  likely  as  not  lugged  in 
violently  and  incongruously.  But  the  true  ballet  has  been  seen 
only  too  seldom — we  mean  the  ballet  d'action,  with  its  complete 
plot,  as  of  any  other  play,  simple  and  yet  adequate,  with  its  ex¬ 
pressive  pantomime,  and  with  its  ever-present  suggestion  of 
etherial  and  intangible  grace  and  poetry.  At  the  Paris  Opera,  at 
the  Vienna  Opera,  and  at  an  Italian  theatre  or  two,  the  ettort  has 
been  made  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  this  delightful  art.  In 
Paris  this  effort  has  been  most  successful ;  for  in  Vienna,  under 
the  influence  of  Herr  Taglioni,  there  has  been  too  strong  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  fantastic,  both  grim  and  farcical,  and  therefore 
away  from  the  simply  and  sensuously  beautiful ;  and  in  Italy 
there  has  been  an  evident  inclination  to  overload  the  story  with 
historical  or  scientific  learning  and  to  over-elaborate  the  details* 
Although  in  Paris  there  has  been  no  progress  and  no  great 
originality,  there  has  been  no  straying  from  the  path.  The  ballets 
given  at  the  Opbra  may  have  been  good  or  bad  or  merely  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  they  have  been  one  and  all  built  on  the  proper  lines. 
And  now  and  again  there  have  been  produced  at  the  Opdra 
ballets  worthy  to  rank  with  the  very  best  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  past.  La  Source,  for  example,  planned  by  M.  Nuitter,  and 
composed  by  M.  Leo  Delibes,  and  La  Korrigane,  planned  by  M. 
Francois  Coppee,  and  composed  by  M.  Widor.  These  are  models 
of  what  a  ballet  d'action  should  be.  They  have  each  a  simple 
plot,  the  development  of  which  can  be  readily  expressed  in  panto¬ 
mime,  and  which  lends  itself  to  variety  of  costumes,  scenery, 
and  groupings.  Above  all,  these  have  each  the  touch  of  fantasy, 
the  suggestion  of  the  legendary  and  the  mysterious,  which  is 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  ballet.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
write  a  book  for  a  ballet.  To  do  it  well  requires  an  unusual  gift 
of  imagination  and  of  skill.  Heine  and  Thdophile  Gautier,  poets 
of  the  past,  have  not  scorned  to  attempt  it,  and  M.  CopptSe,  a  poet 
of  the  present,  brought  out  La  Korrigane  ODly  two  or  three  years 
before  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Scrihe, 
who,  in  default  of  imagination,  had  a  quadruple  share  of  skill  and  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  assimilation,  was  also  a  master  of  the  art. 
It  was  Scribe  who  gave  to  a  dancer  a  chief  part  in  an  opera, 
Fenella  in  the  Muette  de  Portici ;  and  it  was  Scribe,  again,  who 
invented  the  opera-ballet,  of  which  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  remains 
the  best  example.  The  librettos  of  at  least  two  Italian  operas — 
the  Sonnambula  of  Bellini  and  the  Martha  of  Flotow — are  taken 
from  the  plots  of  French  ballets.  Of  necessity  the  book  of  a  good 
ballet  must  contain  the  elements  of  a  play.  Thtiopkile  Gautier 
said  that  the  skeleton  of  a  good  play  is  a  pantomime,  and  a  ballet 
d'action  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pantomime,  not  comic,  but 
fanciful,  graceful,  mystic,  and  poetic.  No  higher  testimony  to 
the  theatrical  skill  and  the  dramatic  faculty  of  the  French  race 
can  be  had  than  the  books  of  the  ballets  brought  out  at  the  Optira 
in  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  corps  de  ballet  at  the 
Opdra  takes  part  in  the  ballets-divertissements  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  most  modern  operas ;  but  the  chief  dancers  reserve 
themselves  for  the  ballets  d'action.  It  is  rarely  that  Mile.  Sangalli 
or  Mile.  Rosita  Mauri  is  seen  even  in  the  ballet  in  Faust — in  the 
act  intercalated  when  M.  Gounod's  opera  was  transferred  from, 
the  Thdatre  Lyrique  to  the  Op6ra,  and  always  omitted  in  the 
Italian  version  familiar  to  English  playgoers.  The  chief  dancers- 
are  to  be  seen  to  best  advantage  when  they  appear  as  panto- 
mimists  as  well  as  dancers.  It  is  a  delight  to  watch  the  simple, 
direct,  and  dramatic  pantomime  of  Mile.  Rosita  Mauri  in  La 
Korrigane ;  it  is  as  graceful  and  as  expressive  as  gesture  can  he. 
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Mile.  Rosita  Mauri  is  the  only  dancer  of  our  times  who  suggests 
the  great  artists  of  the  past;  she  has  incomparable  strength,  skill, 
execution,  and  ease ;  she  is  always  light  and  graceful  ;  she  never 
suggests  effort ;  and  she  is  beautiful  in  face  and  in  figure.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  either  Taglioni  or  Elssler  could  have  united 
more  qualities  than  Mile.  Rosita  Mauri. 

So  popular  is  the  ballet  at  the  Op6ra  that  it  has  been  said  that  on 
the  nights  when  the  programme  consists  of  a  short  opera  and  of  a 
ballet,  the  opera  receives  scant  attention  or  none,  and  on  n'entend 
que  le  ballet.  Among  the  many  legends  in  regard  to  the  famous 
fiasco  of  Tannhduser  at  the  Opera,  a  score  or  years  ago,  is  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  did  what  they 
could  to  crush  the  opera  because  the  ballet  was  in  the  first  act— a 
most  inconvenient  position  in  the  bill  for  those  who  were  wont  to 
dine  late  and  to  arrive  at  the  theatre  when  the  play  was  half  over. 
And  something  of  the  same  tendency  has  been  observed  in  Italy-;  the 
ballet,  which  was  the  younger  sister  of  the  opera  when  it  was  not 
made  to  serve  as  its  humble  hand-maiden,  has  been  growing  in 
favour  and  elbowing  the  opera  aside.  In  some  respects  the 
Italian  development  of  the  ballet  has  been  advantageous.  Leaving 
the  purely  poetic  to  the  French,  the  Italians  have  sought  to 
astonish  rather  than  to  charm,  and  to  rely  on  mass,  variety,  and 
numbers  rather  than  on  simplicity  and  grace.  The  Italian 
librettists  have  enlarged  the  framework  of  the  ballet  to  include 
subjects  severely  tragic  or  elaborately-  allegorical ;  and  in  some 
respects  it  seems  as  though  their  model  was  rather  the  English 
pantomime  or  the  French  feerie  than  the  true  ballet  (Taction.  The 
Italian  composers  have  followed  the  tradition  of  Verdi,  and  have 
betaken  themselves  to  brass  and  to  bang.  The  Italian  ballet- 
masters  have  devised  more  elaborate  schemes  for  the  employment 
of  immense  numbers  of  dancers  and  of  supernumeraries.  Of  this 
new  school  of  Italian  ballet,  two  favourable  specimens  are  now 
before  the  public — Messalina  at  the  Eden  Theatre  in  Paris  and 
Excelsior  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  London.  In  point  of  time, 
Messalina,  we  believe,  is  the  elder,  but  it  has  left  Italy  only  after 
the  way  had  been  made  straight  for  it  by  the  success  of  the 
younger,  Excelsior,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Eden  Theatre, 
Paris,  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  performed  all  over  the 
Eoited  States,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  nightly  at  Her  Majesty’s.  At 
the  Eden  Theatre  in  Paris  Excelsior  was  followed  by  Sieba,  and 
Sieba,  after  an  interval,  was  succeeded  by  Messalina,  which  has 
now  attained  its  hundredth  night. 

Messalina  is  called  an  historical  ballet.  It  is  by  Signor  Danesi, 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  Messalina  by  Signor  Cossa.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  tragic  pantomime,  a  sort  of  choregraphic  Theodora. 
The  chief  actors  are  not  dancers ;  they  are  masters  of  grand  and 
serious  gesture — of  the  sign-language  of  the  stage,  in  the  main  as 
conventional  as  any  other  sign-language.  There  are  times  when  it 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  understandingly  the  action  of  the  play 
were  it  not  that  an  abstract  of  the  scenario  is  printed  in  the  play¬ 
bill.  We  are  .already  familiar  with  programtne-music ;  Messalina 
is  an  example  of  the  programme-drama.  The  story  set  forth  in 
the  playbill  and  on  the  stage  is  rather  loose-jointed.  It  is  a  series 
of  episodes  in  Messalina’s  career,  and  not  the  well-knit  plot  of  a 
genuine  play  ;  but  it  suffices.  We  see  first  the  death  of  Caligula 
and  the  proclamation  of  Claudius— this  scene  is  quite  useless. 
Then  we  have  a  really  fine  view  of  the  great  amphitheatre  at 
Rome  with  the  Imperial  balcony,  from  which  the  Empress  smiles 
on  the  victorious  gladiator,  Ritto.  With  much  pomp  of  archaeologic 
exactness,  and  with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  supernumeraries,  we 
have  a  reproduction,  in  part  accurate  and  in  part  fantastic,  of  a 
Roman  popular  spectacle.  Next  we  see  Messalina's  room,  from 
which  Ritto  is  dismissed,  and  in  which  a  troup  of  Phoenician 
musicians  and  dancers  exhibit  before  the  Empress.  After  this  we 
have  an  orgy  in  a  sumptuous  palace — which  takes  the  place  of  the 
nameless  dens  where  Messalina  dared  to  descend,  according  to  the 
satirists;  and  here  Ritto  discovers  Messalina,  despite  her  disguise. 
Then  we  see  the  wedding-feast  of  Messalina  and  Silius  in  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  ;  the  ceremony 
is  interrupted  by  troops,  and  Ritto  is  killed  in  defending  Messalina. 
Finally,  Messalina  is  put  to  death,  and  Claudius  takes  a  triumph, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  married  Agrippina.  Truly  a  tragic  pan¬ 
tomime,  this,  and  lugubrious  enough  it  is  in  the  telling  ;  but  in  the 
seeing  it  is  a  brilliant,  lively,  glittering  spectacle.  Enormous 
crowds  are  manoeuvred  with  ease  and  certainty.  Costumes  are 
exhibited  of  the  utmost  richness  and  variety.  Rut  unfortunately 
there  is  no  good  dancing  ;  neither  of  the  leading  female  dancers  is 
worthy  of  the  position  she  holds ;  nor  is  the  general  merit  of  the 
corps  de  ballet,  of  the  main  body  of  the  dancers,  at  all  note¬ 
worthy.  It  is  upon  the  handling  of  this  mass  of  dancers,  in  their 
aptly-contrasted  costumes,  that  the  ballet-master  has  relied  for 
his  effect ;  and  the  average  skill  of  the  individual  dancer  is  barely 
adequate  to  this  end.  As  a  whole,  the  performance  is  inferior  to 
the  performance  of  Excelsior  at  the  same  house  two  years  ago  ;  it 
is  even  inferior,  distinctly  inferior,  to  the  performance  of  Excelsior 
now  at  Iler  Majesty’s,  although  this  is  more  ragged  in  execution 
than  was  the  performance  in  Paris. 

Excelsior  is  an  allegorical  ballet  as  Messalina  is  an  historical 
ballet.  It  was  planned  by  Signor  Manzotti,  and  composed  by 
Signor  Marenco.  It  represents  the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  progress  and  superstition,  of  invention  and  reaction.  We  are 
shown  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  we  see  certain  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  thwarted  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  then 
comforted  by  the  spirit  of  light,  who  sustains  them  b}  a  prophetic 
future  expansion  of  their  germ-like  invention.  Thus  Volta  is 
regaled  with  a  ballet  of  telegraph  messengers  in  the  rotunda  of 


the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thus  Denis  Papin  is  sustained  by  a  panorama  of  New 
York  Bay,  with  its  passing  steamships  and  ferry-boats,  and  with 
a  train  rushing  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  which  spans  the  stage. 
The  story  is  altogether  lacking  in  the  simplicity  and  the  symmetry 
of  La  Source,  or  of  La  Korrogane,  or  of  Giselle,  orof  the  best  French 
ballets;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  variety  and  in  movement,  and 
it  affords  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  ballet-master  and  to  the 
costumier.  In  the  chief  scenes  the  whole  stage  is  a  vast  blaze 
and  glitter  of  light  and  colour  and  motion.  The  mass  of  the 
ballet  are  divided  into  squadrons,  and  they  manoeuvre  and 
charge  across  the  stage  and  combine  together  and  melt  one  into 
the  other  most  unexpectedly,  ingeniously,  and  delightfully.  Never 
have  so  many  people  on  the  stage  at  once  been  handled  more 
skilfully.  It  is  in  these  grand  balabiles — the  varied  and  tumultuous 
mingling  of  a  great  many  dancers,  all  of  fair  skill — that  the 
Italian  ballet  of  the  new  school  excels.  The  subordination  of 
the  soli  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  great  body  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Italian  style.  A  second  character¬ 
istic  is  the  abundant  use  of  men.  In  most  ballets  we  see  only 
women ;  in  Excelsior  men  are  employed  freely  to  give  relief, 
to  wear  the  darker  costumes,  to  suggest  vigour.  The  third  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Italian  school  is  persistent  effort  to  get  an  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  the  height.  In  the  ordinary  ballet  we  see  only 
one  plane — that  of  the  dancer’s  body  ;  but  in  the  Italian  ballet  this 
plane  is  doubled,  whenever  it  is  possible,  by  the  employment  of  a 
sharply  sloping  false  stage,  or  of  stools,  on  which  the  male 
dancers  stand,  holding  in  their  hands  banners  or  poles,  on  which 
revolve  highly-burnished  globes.  The  total  impression  of  these 
three  new  devices  and  of  the  precision  and  variety  of  the  dances 
is  marvellous.  Excelsior,  it  remains  to  be  said,  is  more  fortunate 
than  Messalina  in  its  leading  dancers  ;  for  Signora  Adelina  Rossi 
is  really  admirable,  and  the  first  male  dancer,  Signor  Enrico 
Cecchetti,  is  singularly  gifted. 


UNFAIR  BOWLING. 

"VFO  sensible  person  is  likely  to  “presume  to  be  amused”  at 
iAI  the  letter  Lord  Harris  has  written  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Cricket  Club,  and  sent  to  the  daily  papers,  on 
the  still  vexed  question  of  unfair  bowling.  But  every  one,  we 
hope,  will  be  sorry  to  see  a  generally  decent  and  right-minded 
journal  reducing  itself  to  the  level  of  the  law,  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Rumble.  What  ails  the  Times  to  sneer  at  cricket,  and  at  those 
who  wish  to  see  it  played  after  the  only  possible  fashion  (for  it,  or 
any  game),  after  that  which  once  was  called  the  pre-eminently 
English  fashion  of  fair  play  ?  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  the  writer 
of  the  Times  article  knows  next  to  nothing  on  the  subject  oil 
which  he  has  expended  his  clumsy  irony.  The  question  is  not 
whether  throwing  shall  be  allowed  to  make  the  chances  of  the 
game  more  even  ;  Jiot,  as  this  fearful  man  has  it,  whether  “  any 
formal  step  should  be  taken  to  deprive  those  who  have  learnt  a 
difficult  delivery  of  their  advantage,  which  may  also  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  game.”  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  on  a  good 
wicket  the  hardest  and  straightest  throwing  is  perfectly  easy  to 
play,  if  the  player  stand  up  to  it;  even  on  a  bad  wicket  it  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  very  fast  bowling.  The  question  is,  whether 
cricket  shall  continue  to  be  played  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
prescribed  for  it  by  wise  men  of  old,  and  ratified  by  succeeding 
generations ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  played  by  each  individual  as 
best  may  suit  his  convenience;  whether,  in  short,  the  national 
game  of  Englishmen  shall  continue  to  be  a  fair  and  pleasant 
pastime,  meet  for  .all  honest  folk,  gentle  and  simple,  or  whether  it 
is  to  become  a  gratuitous  exhibition  of  human  devices,  like  horse¬ 
racing  or  poker?  This  is  really  what  it  comes  to.  If  once  the 
rules  be  relaxed,  now  for  this  consideration,  now  for  that,  the 
door  is  at  once  opened  for  roguery.  There  is  no  use  beatiug  about 
the  bush  ;  roguery  is  the  word. 

No  man  is  more  competent  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  than 
Lord  Harris.  From  his  youth  upwards  he  has  been  an  in¬ 
defatigable  and  an  excellent  cricketer.  Few  in  his  time  have 
played  the  game  better  themselves.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  man  has  been  more  the  cause  of  good  play  in  others.  Not  only 
in  his  own  county,  but  all  the  world  over,  the  noble  game  of 
cricket  has  had  no  more  zealous  and  single-minded  champion  than 
he.  And  it  is  a  noble  game,  the  happy  and  prosperous  state 
whereof  is  one  of  the  few  cheering  facts  in  this  papier-maclic  ago 
of  lawn-tennis  and  bicycles.  But  such  its  state  will  not  continue 
long,  unless  this  dispute  be  set  at  rest;  and  Lord  Harris  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  cricketers — past,  present,  and  to  come — for  what 
he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  attain  that  blessed  consummation. 

We  wish  wo  could  feel  as  certain  that  Lord  Harris  will  com¬ 
mand  success  as  we  do  that,  ho  deserves  it.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
question.  Many  are  with  him  ;  but  many  are  against  him.  Some 
are  as  sure  Crossland  does  not  throw  as  Lord  Harris  is  sure  ho 
does — does  sometimes,  that  is  to  say  ;  for  the  phrase  “  is  not  con¬ 
sistently  fair,"  applied  to  the  deliveries  of  both  Crosslaud  and 
Nash,  seems  to  show  that,  in  Lord  Harris's  opinion,  both 
bowlers  have  moments  of  right  reason.  As  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned,  the  generul  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  his  delivery 
is  subject  to  variations,  perhaps  involuntary  ones.  Willi  regard 
to  Nash,  most  men  seem  to  think  that  his  delivery  lacks  the 
saving  variety  of  his  colleague’s,  and  that  his  throws  are  as  “  in¬ 
evitable”  as  good  poetry.  Rut  then  ho  throws  less  fiercely  than 
Crossland,  and  has  not,  therefore,  been  the  theme  of  so  much 
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comment.  A  bowler  who  only  throws  on  occasions  is  much  like 
the  proverbial  bird  who  can  but  will  not  sing.  With  him  who 
can,  or  will,  do  nothing  but  throw  there  seems  only  one  course 
open,  for  those  at  least  not  blessed  with  the  triune  mind  of  our 
Prime  Minister.  Yet  with  the  first  the  umpire  has  clearly  the 
hardest  case,  for  a  series  of  fair  overs  is  likely  to  put  him  oil'  his 
guard,  even  supposing  that  he  takes  the  same  view  of  lawful  and 
unlawful  bowling  that  Lord  Harris  takes.  It  is  really  most  per¬ 
plexing.  Every  cricketer  would,  of  course,  be  loth  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  a  brother-cricketer’s  mouth  ;  but  there  is  the  game  ; 
we  cannot  have  our  game  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  unrighteous  men.  And  who  is  to  decide  on  their  un¬ 
righteousness?  We  reject,  as  pleasing  but  inconclusive,  the 
idea  of  setting  Crossland  to  bowl  on  a  doubtful  wicket,  at 
the  writer  of  the  Times's  article,  and  taking  the  latter’s 
decision  as  final.  The  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Club  are, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  judges  of  appeal  in  cricket;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  plenary  powers  ostensibly  held 
by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  their  juris¬ 
diction  extends  beyond  their  own  ground.  There  are  so  many 
conflicting  influences  at  work  that  a  chance  of  united  action  seems 
almost  impossible.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  hereby  express  our 
most  complete  and  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Harris's  action, 
which,  unlike  that  of  these  two  Lancashire  lads,  is,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  this  matter,  consistently  fair. 


SEXOR  SARASATE. 

MR.  CUSINS  is  the  coldest  of  conductors.  It  is  as  though  he 
recognized  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  his  white  gloves ; 
as  though  his  Egeria  were  the  Muse  of  Tameness.  His  effect  upon 
his  orchestra  is  curious  and  suggestive.  It  plays  with  a  certain 
automatic  precision,  yet  with  the  air  of  an  assemblage  sunk  in 
sleep ;  and  in  listening  one  is  soon  lost  in  speculation  as  to 
whether  it  will  ever  wake  again.  Of  course  such  metaphysical 
exercises  are  vastly  entertaining  to  the  philosophic  mind  ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  last  Saturday’s  audience  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall  had  not  assembled  to  consider  Mr.  Cusins,  nor  for  that  matter 
to  nod  and  slumber  with  the  members  of  his  orchestra.  They 
listened  with  a  certain  drowsy  sympathy  to  a  solemn  performance 
of  Mendelssohn’s  “  Italian  ”  Symphony,  a  work  (as  read  by  Mr. 
Cusins)  remarkable  in  perhaps  the  slowest  presto  in  all  music ; 
they  sat  through  a  set  of  trumpery  ballet  movements — “  pas  de 
bayaderes,”  a  “  Lichtertanz,”  and  so  forth— from  the  Feramors  of 
M.  Rubinstein ;  they  received  with  prodigious  appiause  a  clever 
Symphonic  Espagnole  hy  M.  Edouard  Lalo,  and  a  Rhapsodic 
Hongroise  by  Leopold  Auer.  But  the  last  two  compositions  are 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  the  solo  instrument  was  in  the  hands 
of  Senior  Sarasate.  Him  they  received  with  something  very  like 
enthusiasm.  He  addressed  them  in  a  language  they  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  they  literally  hung  upon  his  words. 

His  message  is  not  of  the  highest,  but  its  delivery  is  charged 
with  the  essence  of  a  taking  and  distinguished  personality.  He 
is  not  a  great  musician  nor  a  good  interpreter  of  great  music.  He 
is  too  individual  in  mind,  he  has  far  too  much  of  the  indefinable 
attribute  called  temperament,  to  do  justice  to  any  one  save 
himself  and  to  anything  save  his  violin.  But  he  has  the  magnetic 
gift,  a  touch  of  genius,  the  quality  of  “  devil  ” ;  and  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  whatever  is  within  his  range,  emotional  and  intellectual, 
is  unequalled.  He  affects  you  with  the  same  sense  of  mingled 
spontaneity  and  self-consciousness,  the  combination  of  artistic  with 
personal  passion,  which  is  produced  by  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 
There  is  the  great  difference  between  his  talent  and  Dr.  J  oachim’s. 
He  sings,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  singing ;  while  with  the  other 
the  great,  the  dominating  principle  is  that  of  duty  to  his  music,  of 
faithfulness  to  the  masters  with  whose  errand  he  is  charged.  The 
one  is  an  artist  in  self-expression  ;  the  other  an  artist  in  interpre¬ 
tation.  To  the  Spaniard  any  music  is  good  ;  in  the  worst,  indeed, 
he  may  be  more  persuasive  than  in  the  best.  To  the  Hungarian 
only  good  music  is  tolerable ;  he  is  better  the  better  it  is,  and  in 
the  best  he  is  best  of  all. 

In  technical  accomplishment  Senor  Sarasate  is  not,  we  take  it, 
to  be  surpassed.  He  has  absolute  command  of  his  instrument ;  its 
innumerable  resources  are  one  and  all  at  his  fingers’  ends ;  and  he 
does  on  it  the  most  difficult  feats  with  an  ease,  an  assurance,  a  pre¬ 
cision,  not  to  be  overpraised.  The  facility  with  which  he  executes 
a  prodigy  of  double-stopping  has  the  grace  and  charm  of  perfect 
athletics  ;  he  performs  the  feat  of  bowing  and  playing  pizzicato  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  with  a  smiling  prestance  that  is  almost 
amiable,  and  so  entirely  does  away  with  the  effect  of  trick.  Again, 
he  has  the  true  bow-hand  ;  his  lightest  touch  has  its  significance  ; 
it  is  a  love-matter  between  himself  and  his  violin,  and  the  in¬ 
strument  rejoices  in  his  caresses.  In  force  and  fire  he  is  nothing 
like  the  equal  of  Dr.  Joachim;  but  his  tone  has  an  exquisite  and 
penetrating  sweetness  of  which  he  only  has  the  secret.  His  long 
notes  fall  in  linked  lusciousness  like  (there  is  really  no  other  com¬ 
parison)  honey  from  the  comb.  They  are  instinct  with  a  sensuous 
property  which  makes  them  fairly  irresistible.  The  quality  of  the 
music  in  course  of  performance  becomes  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whatever.  The  artist  is  conspiring  with  his  violin  to  produce 
such  sounds  as  none  other  can,  and  while  his  song  continues  one 
cares  for  nothing  besides.  lie  touches  the  nerves  and  thrills  the 
heart ;  and  with  him  it  seems  rather  an  added  virtue  that,  unlike 
Dr.  Joachim,  he  leaves  the  brain  at  rest. 


ATHEISTIC  SOCIALISM. 

O  OCIALISM,  like  many  other  abstractions  ending  in  “  ism,”  is 
YJ  a  word  of  doubtful,  if  not  of  double  meaning.  Everybody 
has  been  familiar,  at  least  since  the  appearance  of  Alton  Locke 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  term  “  Christian  Social¬ 
ism,”  and  most  people  were  previously  aware  of  the  existence,  which 
has  since  become  more  obtrusively  conspicuous,-  of  a  Socialism 
which  neither  is  nor  calls  itself  Christian,  but  very  much  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Kingsley  himself  indeed  was  careful  to  explain  in 
the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  1862 — addressed  especially  to  the 
undergraduates  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  then  a  Professor — 
that  his  view  of  things  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the 
great  change  which  had  meanwhile  passed  over  society  “  before 
the  influence  of  religion  both  Evangelical  and  Anglican.”  And  he 
had  all  along  made  it  plain  that,  if  he  spoke  in  a  way  which  pro¬ 
voked — not  without  some  reason — the  antagonism  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  religious  world,  he  looked  at  the  whole  question 
trom  a  religious,  not  an  anti-Christian,  standpoint.  Clearly, 
therefore,  whatever  his  particular  conception  of  Socialism  might 
or  might  not  have  to  say  for  itself,  it  differed  widely  from  the 
Atheistic  Socialism  so  rampant  just  now  in  Russia,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  is  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 
of  this  close  connexion  of  “  Atheism  and  Socialism  ”  that  a  writer 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Ivaufmann  had  already  ten  years  ago  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  Socialism ;  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its 
Remedies,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Crockford  that  lie  has  served 
several  loreign  chaplaincies,  he  has  probably  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  practical  working  of  the  movement  he  criticizes  on 
the  spot.  Robespierre’s  notion  that  “  Atheism  is  aristocratic,”  and 
therefore  that,  it  there  were  no  God  we  must  invent  one,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  ot  the  democracy,  is  very  far  from  being  shared  by  modern 
democrats.  We  may  demur  to  the  accuracy  of  a  statement,  quoted 
from  the  British  Quarterly,  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  this  day  to 
find  an  assembly  of  Republicans  in  which  the  great  majority  are  not 
Atheists ;  that  rather  reminds  one  of  the  sweeping  assertion  of  a 
Radical  speaker  in  the  Italian  Parliament  not  many  years  ago, 
that  “  Italy  is  a  nation  of  Atheists.”  Still  it  may  be  feared  that 
there  is  more  plausibility  in  the  former  statement  than  in  the 
latter.  And  as  all  sensible  men  will  agree  with  Mr.  John  Morley 
that  among  the  things  best  worth  attending  to  in  history  must  be 
reckoned  “  the  forms  of  religious  thought  and  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zation,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alleged  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
fact,  is  one  of  very  ominous  interest  and  significance.  It  may  be 
too  much  to  say  with  a  German  Catholic  organ  that  “  Atheism 
is  at  the  root  ot  every  form  of  Socialism,”  and  we  suspect  it  was 
a  purely  accidental  coincidence  that,  as  Mr.  Kaufmann  tells  us, 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  a  work 
by  Karl  Marx  which  he  calls  the  text-book  of  social  democracy. 
But  there  is  unhappily  no  lack  of  frank  admissions,  or  rather 
passionate  assertions,  on  the  part  of  leading  Socialists  of  the 
essentially  irreligious  character  of  their  creed.  “  Our  attitude  in 
regard  to  Atheism,”  said  one  of  their  spokesmen  in  the  German 
Diet,  “  is  simply  that  of  the  scientific  materialistic  view  of  the 
universe.  ’  And  their  leading  organ  in  Germany  both  emphasizes 
and  explains  this  necessary  connexion  of  ideas.  “  The  industrial 
proletariat,  ’  it  observes,  “  is  a  revolutionary  class  opposed  to  all 
other  classes  of  modern  society ;  hence  its  natural  antagonism  to 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  those  classes  which  find  their  most  pregnant 
expression  in  Christianity;  but  ...  it  not  only  is  opposed  to 
Christianity,  but  to  every  other  religious  system  which  could  not 
exist  without  class  antagonism  (priestcraft),  and  therefore  would 
replace  it  by  irreligion,  Atheism,  not  as  a  philosophical  system,  but 
I  as  the  express  denial  of  every  form  of  religion .”  That  is  plain 
speaking  at  all  events. 

But  the  more  interesting  inquiry  remains  behind,  as  to  the  grounds 
for  this  alleged  necessary  connexion  of  Socialistic  and  Atheistic 
views.  Two  indeed  have  been  already  indicated.  The  speaker  in 
the  German  Reichstag  to  be  sure  declared  that  he  and  his  friends 
“  simply  accepted  the  scientific  view  of  the  universe,”  which  was 
not  their  own  work  but  “  the  product  of  science  during  the  present 
century.  But  this  reason  is  either  inadequate  or  proves  too 
much.  The  “  scientific  view,”  valent  quantum,  has  just  the  same 
claim  on  the  assent  of  the  higher  classes  as  of  “  the"  proletariat,” 
and  it  is  notorious  that  neither  do  all  of  those  classes  nor  all 
“  scientists  ”  hold  themselves  bound  to  interpret  it  in  an  Atheistic 
sense.  The  second  reason,  urged  by  the  Social  Democrat,  has  far 
greater  practical  if  not  logical  cogency.  The  proletariat,  it 
candidly  informs  us,  is  revolutionary,  and  “  wants  to  subvert 
modern  society,  without  at  all  intending  to  replace  it  by  any  other 
form  of  society  founded  on  class-rule,”  and  opposes  religion  of 
ever}'  kind  as  being  identified  with  class-rule ;  or,  as  Mr.  Kaufmann 
afterwards  phrases  it,  “  they  accept  Atheism,  because  they  dislike 
the  ruling  classes,  who  ostensibly  take  religion  under  their 
shelter.  ”  I  hey  think  in  short  not  that  Atheism,  but  that  religion — 
and  especially  the  Christian  religion — “is  aristocratic,”  and  therefore, 
inverting  the  process  of  the  old  worshippers  of  the  Eire  Supreme, 
they  argue  that,  even  if  there  be  a  God,  we  must  assume  that  there 
is  none.  That  is  intelligible,  if  not  very  convincing.  But  there  is 
a  third  reason,  expounded  by  a  leading  French  Socialist,  M.  Malon, 
which  is,  we  suspect,  far  the  strongest  of  any  in  its  working  power 
on  the  parti  ouvrier ,  for  whom  “  a  gospel  of  material  salvation  ”  is 
sure  to  possess  a  winning,  if  seductive,  charm.  “  To  suppress 
religion,  which  promises  an  illusory  happiness,”  says  this  French 
writer,  “  is  to  establish  the  claims  of  real  happiness,  for  to  de- 
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inonstrate  the  non-existence  of  these  illusions  tends  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  state  of  society  which  requires  illusions  for 
maintaining  it.”  Religion,  according  to  these  reasoners,  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  is  their  ready  pretext  for 
defending  the  inequalities  of  earthly  conditions  by  the  fictitious 
promise  of  future  happiness  for  patient  sufferers  here.  Socialism 
demands  to  enjoy  its  heaven  in  this  world,  having  no  belief  in 
another,  and  therefore  its  religion,  unlike  the  Positivist,  1  involves 
no  cultus.”  So  far  indeed  we  are  able  to  agree  with  the  writer  in 
Justice,  their  English  organ  ;  a  “  religion  ”  which  acknowledges  no 
Deity  and  no  world  beyond  the  grave  had  clearly  better  refrain 
from'  playing  at  worship.  But  our  English  Socialistic  journalist 
shall  speak  for  himself : — 

In  what  sense  Socialism  is  not  religious  will  be  now  clear.  It  utterly 
despises  the  “  other  world  ”  with  all  its  stage  properties— that  is,  the  pre¬ 
sent  objects  of  religion.  In  what  sense  it  is  not  irreligious  will  be  also 
tolerably  clear.  It  brings  back  religion  from  heaven  to  earth,  which,  as  we 
have  sought  to  show,  was  its  original  sphere.  .  .  .  The  devotion  of  the 
member  of  the  socialized  community,  like  the  devotion  of  all  true  Socialists 
to-dav,  will  be  based  on  science  and  involve  no  cultus.  In  this  last  point 
the  religion  of  the  Socialist  differs  from  that  of  the  Positivist.  The  Posi¬ 
tivist  seeks  to  retain  the  forms  after  the  beliefs  of  which  they  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  have  lost  all  meaning  to  him.  The  Socialist,  whose  social  creed  is 
his  only  religion,  requires  no  travesty  of  Christian  rites  to  aid  him  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  ideal  before  him. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  materialistic  Gospel  can  only  serve  to 
brutalize  the  people,  and  “  turn  them  into  beasts,”  they  have  their 
reply  ready.  Science  has  taught  them  that  man,  instead  of  being 
“  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  is  very  little  higher  than  the 
apes  ;  “  the  difference  between  man  and  other  animals  is  only  one 
of  degree ;  therefore  the  future  belongs  to  Atheism.” 

There  is  of  course  a  sense  in  which  we  may  speak  of  Christian 
Socialism,  and  even  those  Christians  who  dislike  the  term  wifi  at 
once  allow,  not  to  say  insist,  that  there  is  much  in  Christianity 
rightly  understood  which  meets  the  want  Socialism  professes  to 
supply ;  the  selfish  egotism  whether  of  individuals  or  classes  is  con¬ 
fessedly  out  of  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But 
Renan  notes  a  fundamental  difference  between  what  he  calls  the 
“  Communism  ”  of  the  early  Church  and  the  programme  of  modern 
Atheistic  Socialism  ;  “  the  Christian  Communism  had  a  religious 
basis,  while  modern  Socialism  has  none.”  The  term  Communism 
cannot  indeed  with  strict  propriety  be  applied  to  it.  As  Ddllinger 
says  in  hi9  First  Aye  of  the  Church,  “  there  was  no  formal  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  and  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  first 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  common  purse  for  supporting 
those  in  want,  and  many  sold  their  property  and  put  the  proceeds 
into  it.  But  everybody  was  free  to  keep  his  own  property,  nor  was 
the  distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty  altogether  removed  even 
then.  Christians  knew  well  that  a  thorough  community  of  goods 
was  impracticable  on  a  large  scale  and  for  a  continuance.  ’  But  this 
modified  Christian  Communism  or  philanthropy  by  no  means  satisfies 
the  aspirations  of  the  modern  Socialist  pure  and  simple.  In  the 
words  of  their  leading  German  organ,  it  is  “a  disgusting  muddle 
of  ignorance  and  baseness,  of  open  or  disguised  deception  of  the 
people”;  or,  as  another  German  writer  sums  up  the  discussion, 
Christianity  and  Socialism  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  fire  and 
water.”  Nor  only  so ;  a  renunciation  of  Christianity  is  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  of  holding  any  communion  with  the  Socialists,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  curious  anecdote  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  reproduced 
from  an  old  number  of  the  Times,  concerning  the  preachments  of 
a  certain  “  female  atheist  ”  in  Germany,  who,  if  she  did  not 
exactly  talk  her  audience  dead,  instructed  them  very  dogmatically 
in  the  blessed  hope  of  no  possible  immortality.  It  appears  that 
she  discoursed  eloquently  at  a  Socialist  funeral  solemnized  in  the 
«  Free  Church  ”  of  Berlin,  with  the  cheerful  announcement, 

“  There  is  no  hereafter  and  no  meeting  again,”  inscribed  oyer  its 
portals,  and  shortly  afterwards  harangued  an  assemblage  of  some 
1,200  women  of  the  artisan  class  in  the  following  strain;  we  I 
have  italicized  a  few  passages  which  contain  the  gist  of  her 
allocution : — 

I  will  just  relate  how  I  left  the  Church  and  became  a  Socialist.  I 
simply  discovered  (hat  my  belief  yave  me  never  anything  to  eat.  H'lth  five 
hungry  children  about  me  this  argument  was  conclusive.  I  am  an  honest 
woman,  and  look  everybody  in  the  face,  and  find  itea-y  to  do  without  Bible 
and  parson.  Hut,  ladies,  besides  being  a  mother,  1  happen  to  be  an  aunt, 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  One  of  my  sisters,  who  is  ill,  and  whom  I  as¬ 
sisted  in  a  small  way,  has  two  little  children,  unchristened  of  course.  One 
day  w  hen  I  visited  her,  I  was  dismayed  to  find  two  clerical  gentlemen  in  | 
the  room,  with  long  hair  faultlessly  parted  in  the  middle.  I  immediately 
insulted  them,  telling  them  they  had  better  be  oil',  or  I  should  bring  an  action 
aguinst  them  for  invading  the  privacy  of  family  life.  As  to  my  sister ,  / 
told  her  that  if  the  two  girls  were  baptized,  they  had  seen  the  last  oj  my  coin. 
Ladies,  if  vou  nre  in  need  of  something  stupid  to  believe  in,  nnd  some  hypo¬ 
critical  teacher  to  impart  it,  why  not  invent  some  fuble  of  your  own,  and 
appoint  your  own  men  to  inculcate  the  same  ? 

In  other  words  a  religion  to  be  worth  anything  must  keep  a  stand¬ 
ing  supply  of  loaves  and  fishes  for  nil  comers  ;  and  moreover 
nobody  who  presumes  to  be  baptized  into  a  religion  which  has  not 
this  provision  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  loaves  or  fishes  at  all. 
The  aim  of  Christian  Socialism  or  philanthropy  is  to  level  up,  of 
Atheistic  Socialism  to  level  down.  It  is  true,  ns  Mr.  Kaufmann 
suggests,  that  much  may  be  done  by  the  resolve  of  Christian  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  to  deal  with  their  men  on  Christian  principles, 
and  something  perhaps — though  that  is  surely  a  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  question— by  “  legislative  protection  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  deficiencies  of  private  effort.  But  to  the  genuine 
Socialist  such  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease,  a  mere  “  open 
or  disguised  deception  of  the  people. 


There  is  much  force  again  in  what  Mr.  Kaufmann  says  of  the 
fatalistic  tendency  of  the  atheistic  view  of  life,  one  aspect  of 
which,  he  might  have  added,  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
such  modern  apostles  of  pessimistic  fatalism  as  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann.  He  refers  in  passing  to  “the  alarming  increase  of 
suicides  on  the  Continent”;  and  this  may  remind  us  that  authori¬ 
ties  so  little  open  to  any  suspicion  of  religious  partisanship  as  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle  have  dwelt  on  the  marked  proportion  between 
the  increase  of  suicide  and  scepticism  as  shown  by  statistics.  That 
is  one  outcome  of  the  fatalistic  pessimism  which  argues,  “  You 
are  rich  and  I  am  poor ;  how  can  there  be  a  benevolent  God  ? 
which  by-the-bye  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant  assures  us  is  a  method 
1  of  argument  the  “  London  ragamuffin,”  who  apparently  bears 
1  no  ill  will  to  liis  betters,  entirely  fails  to  appreciate— but  to 
ruder  and  fiercer  natures  the  problem  presents  itself  in  quite 
a  different  shape.  Mr.  Ilyndman,  who  has  since  then  ac¬ 
quired  so  questionable  a  notoriety  by  his  harangues  ou  the 
Embankment  and  in  Hyde  Park,  reminds  us  with  characteristic 
unreserve  that  “  the  dynamite  of  ideas  is  accompanied  iu  the  back¬ 
ground  by  the  dynamite  of  material  force.  These  modern  ex¬ 
plosives  may  easily  prove  to  capitalism  what  gunpowder  was  to 
feudalism  ” ;  or,  as  another  writer  of  the  same  party  words  it, 
“ nitro-glycerine  becomes  the  ultima  ratio  of  an  oppressed  hu¬ 
manity.”  There  it  must  be  feared  we  touch  on  an  irreconcilable 
feud.  *  Between  the  “  oppressed  humanity  ”  which  looks  for  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  gospel  of  dynamite  and  explosives  and  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  by  whatever  name  be  may  prefer  to  style  himself, 
who  seeks  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  destitute  and  outcast  on  the  principles  of  Christian  bene¬ 
ficence,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  It  is  true  in  one  sense  that 
the  efforts  of  both  are  directed  to  a  common  end,  which  no 
Christian  can  safely  or  consistently  ignore,  but  they  pursue  it  by 
methods  as  radically  diverse  as  are  the  principles  to  which 
respectively  they  appeal. 


THE  RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

TIIE  concert  given  last  Monday  by  Herr  Richter  was  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  season.  The  frag¬ 
ments  given  from  Liszt’s  oratorio  Chnstus  were  looked  forward  to 
with  much  curiosity,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  they  fulfilled  the 
high  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  them.  Ot  the  two  ex¬ 
tracts,  “  The  Singing  of  the  Shepherds  at  the  Manger  ”  and  “  The 
March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,”  we  prefer  the  latter,  which  is 
decidedly  the  more  original  of  the  two,  the  first  betraying  a  some¬ 
what  compromising  reminiscence  of  Berlioz.  The  great  love  duet 
from  the  Walhixre  was  splendidly  interpreted  as  to  the  orchestral 
part  of  it ;  but  it  has  probably  never  received  such  bad  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  singers  as  that  with  which  it  met  Irom  Mme. 
Yalleria  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mme.  Valleria’s  singing  was  false  in  in¬ 
tention  nnd  coarse  iu  execution ;  while  the  perseverance  with 
which  she  avoided  singing  in  tune  was  truly  astonishing.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  cold,  pedantic,  and  uninteresting.  The  Namenspeier 
Overture  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  were  admirably  interpreted ; 
but  we  must  take  exception  to  the  extraordinary  tempo  adopted 
by  Herr  Richter  iu  the  first  movement,  with,  we  must  say,  a 
somewhat  disastrous  result. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

IV. 

r  1 1  HE  Academy  this  year  abounds  in  works  that  are  bold  bids 
JL  for  public  sympathy,  many  of  them  being  examples  of  clap¬ 
trap  of  the  kind  loved  by  tfie  simple  Briton.  Mr.  Goodall’s 
“  Gordon’s  Last  Messenger  ”  (432)  is  suspiciously  like  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  current  sentiment,  even  as  No.  165  suggests  a  flattering, 
illustration  to  popular  theology.  The  vapid  pretentiousness  of 
the  former  may  possibly  arouse  the  sentimental  to  au  open- 
mouthed  delight.  Those  who  look  for  something  better  than  a 
theatric  display  will  not  look  twice,  or  will  certainly  suffer  “  the 
yawn  of  such  a  venture.”  No.  165,  with  the  quotation  from  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,  is  painted  quite  iu  the  spirit  of 
that  work.  As  a  study  of  a  well-nurtured  babe,  such  as  Mr. 
Goodall  has  before  excelled  in  depicting,  it  might  pass ;  with  its 
present  pretensions  it  is  an  instance  of  unparalleled  bad  taste,  not 
to  speak  of  its  gross  materialism  and  extraordinary  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  continues  to  honour  the  traditions  of  the 
Academy.  His  “Bairn's  l’lay”  (451)  is  unsurpassed  among  a 
multitude  of  studies  of  maternity.  In  mother  and  child  the  ilesh 
is  like  abraded  red  brick  of  that  shocking  hue  and  texture  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  Lord  Dundreary’s  ludicrous  dread  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Crowe's  “  Honeymoon  in  Normandy  ”  (780)  Ls  a 
higher  ilight  of  imagination.  With  a  deep  sense  of  the  perils  of 
prophecy,  wo  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Crowe  will  ever  again  attain  to 
the  glory  and  exaltation  of  Ibis  truly  Academic  work.  Mr. 
Calderon's  allegorical  figure,  “  Morning”  (774).  might  be  designed 
for  the  proscenium  or  curtain  of  one  of  the  theatres;  it  has  the 
requisite  decorative  quality,  the  seductive  sweetness,  the  smooth 
technique  that  “lights  up  well.”  In  “The  Woodland  Spring” 
(9401  Mr.  Calderon  gives  us  a  little  study  from  the  nude  which  has 
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unaccountably  escaped  the  British  Matron.  The  figure  is  a  hold 
youug  nymph,  and  suggests,  so  the  quotation  tells  us, 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Youthful  poets  dream  strange  things  at  times,  but  such  work  as 
this  should  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dreams, 
falser  than  ever  fancy  fathomed  or  youthful  poet  sang.  The 
reflected  lights  from  the  foliage  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  the 
flesh-tints  in  the  sunlight  without  sheen  or  gloss,  suggest  nothing 
but  paint  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  studio. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse’s  “St.  Eulalia”  (503)  is  a  fresh  and 
original  conception,  finely  imagined,  and  touched  with  true  and 
tender  pathos.  Among  its  commonplace  surroundings  its  noble 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  sentiment  are  most  refreshing  and  con¬ 
solatory  ;  detached  from  these,  its  distinction  and  beauty  are  not 
the  less  striking.  The  subject  might  well  tempt  a  less  sincere 
and  reverential  artist  to  display  and  extravagance.  The  com¬ 
position  is  admirably  simple.  Its  force  and  pathos  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  body  of  tbs  saint  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  with  the  pitying  snow  about  it.  The  poetical  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  snow-fall  is  heightened  by  the  pretty  fancy  of  the 
fluttering  pigeons  that  hover  around  the  dead  martyr.  The 
drawing  and  modelling  of  the  foreshortened  figure  are  excellent, 
and  the  subdued  and  sober  harmonies  of  the  painting  well  accord 
with  the  impressive  sadness  of  the  scene.  Our  Venetians  are  not 
to  the  front  this  year.  Mr.  Van  Haanen  has  been  judged  and  found 
wanting  by  the  Academy ;  Mr.  Logsdail  is  by  no  means  himself ; 
Miss  Clara  Montalba  is  unrepresented.  Mr.  Woods  contributes  a 
number  of  bright  transcripts,  rather  light  and  sketchy,  but  effective 
and  pleasing,  the  best  being  “  A  Water-Seller  at  San  Ilocco  ”  (337). 
Mr.  Fildes  repeats  himself  in  “Venetians”  (559),  which  is  less 
garish  in  effect  and  more  reposeful  than  his  last  year’s  work.  The 
composition,  however,  wants  the  vitality,  the  happy  ease  and 
spontaneity  of  a  street  scene  ;  the  grouping  suggests  studied  pose 
and  pre-arrangement.  M.  de  Blaas  gives  us  something  more  than 
the  superficial  graces  of  art,  accomplished  technique,  and  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  dexterity  and  ease.  “  Vexation”  (1050),  and 
its  companion  “The  Proposal”  (1055),  are  full  of  charm  and 
nature;  the  former  has  great  vivacity  and  humour.  In  military 
subjects  Mrs.  Butler’s  “After  the  Battle”  (1081),  if  less  in¬ 
teresting  and  moving  than  her  earlier  work,  is  a  vivid  presentment 
of  the  close  of  the  action  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  wrought  with  strength 
and  skill,  and  has  a  fine  sense  of  actuality.  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts’s 
“  William  III.  at  the  Battle  of  Lauden  ”  (1051)  has  plenty  of 
movement  and  spirit ;  and  the  less  picturesque  “  Battle  of  Tamai  ” 
(1068)  by  Mr.  Douglas  Giles  is  not  unimpressive,  though  it  would 
probably  gain  in  force  by  translation  to  black  and  white.  Mr. 
0.  E.  Fripp’s  “  Isandlhula  ”  (1065)  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gallant  attempt  to  shine  where  the  late  M.  de  Neuville 
triumphed.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  is  neither  so  vigorous  nor 
so  dramatic  as  of  old  in  his  “  From  the  Field  of  Sedgmoor  ” 
(1128).  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton’s  “  The  Secret”  (1070),  a  sombre 
and  powerful  conception,  is  notable  for  the  graphic  intensity  of 
the  two  figures,  an  old  man  confessing  to  a  young  monk.  In  the 
same  gallery  is  Mr.  Macbeth’s  “  The  Miller  and  the  Maid  ”  (1044), 
which,  with  the  “Ripe  October”  (1 127)  in  the  next  room,  can 
only  be  said  to  mark  the  painter’s  decadence.  In  this  last  gallery 
is  Mr.  Storey’s  inimitable  “  Choice  of  Zeuxis”  (1149),  in  which 
be  competes  with  Mr.  Long  and  wins  with  ease.  The  quotation 
in  the  Catalogue  tells  us  that  the  task  of  Zeuxis  was  “  to  extract 
the  essence  of  consummate  loveliness  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Storey’s  Zeuxis  is 
evidently  not  enamoured  of  the  undertaking.  If  he  could  succeed 
in  producing  a  refined  extract  from  Mr.  Storey’s  material,  he  were 
more  than  human. 

Among  the  sea-pieces  there  remain  for  notice  Mr.  Henry 
Moore’s  noble  and  spacious  presentment  of  the  open  Channel, 

“  The  Newhaven  Packet  ”  (533)  ;  Mr.  Brett's  brilliant  expanse  of 
glittering  sea  and  sunny  islets  in  “The  Norman  Archipelago  ” 
(1 106),  and  the  admirable  rendering  of  dark,  tossing  sea  at  early 
dawn  in  “  The  Lighthouse  on  Cape  Wrath  ”  (844)  ;  and  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter's  “Salmon  Fishers ”  (1064),  with  its  buoyant  sea 
and  delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  atmospheric  space  ;  and  the 
not  less  vigorous  sea-coast  in  “The  Girl  who  Baits  the  Line” 
(1148).  In  his  great  scenic  representation  of  “The  Rapids  of 
Niagara  ”  (709)  Mr.  Hunter  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  giving 
the  impression  of  movement  iu  the  mass  or  of  liquescenee  in  the 
curving  waves  of  the  tumultuous  water.  “  A  Fish  Sale  on  a 
Cornish  Beach  ”  (1093),  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  is  a  work  of 
extraordinary  force  and  accomplishment.  Its  vital  truth  and 
strength  yield  the  impression  of  Nature  itself.  The  marine 
quality  is  overpowering.  The  wet,  oozy  sand,  with  its  sheeny 
surface,  infinitely  gradated  towards  the  broad  stretch  of  gleam¬ 
ing  shore  where  the  grey  sea  absorbs  it,  is  rendered  with 
wonderful  force.  The  figures,  too,  are  excellent  iu  group¬ 
ing  and  character,  from  the  little  assembly  about  the  auctioneer 
to  the  fisherman  with  the  mackerel-line  and  the  woman  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  boat  in  the  foreground.  The  utmost  that  may 
be  urged,  without  carping,  against  the  picture  is  that  it 
possesses  no  import  or  suggestiveuess  beyond  the  associations 
awakened  by  its  wonderful  actuality.  It  compels  admiration  of 
the  painter’s  skill,  but  it  does  not  otherwise  move  us.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  power  to  communicate  the  spiritual  significance  of 
landscape,  without  any  sacrifice  to  breadth  and  truth,  may  be 
detected  in  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  charming  little  paintings,  in 
which  landscape  is  combined  with  admirable  studies  of  cattle  and 


horses.  The  group  of  horses' in  “A  Drizzly  Day”  (31 1)  i& 
excellent,  and  not,  as  in  many  similar  subjects,  a  mere  study  of 
animals  that  may  be  detached  from  the  sentiment  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  but  essential  to  its  comprehension.  The  atmospheric  tone 
is  rendered  with  delicate  insight,  and  beyond  the  ferny  foreland  a 
delightful  passage  of  colour  may  be  noted  iu  the  transient  gleam 
on  a  distant  headland,  where  the  grey  atmosphere  is  suffused  with 
light.  This  is  a  true  touch  of  poetry.  Mr.  Lemon’s  is  not  the 
only  work  in  the  Academy  that  is  inspired  in  some  degree  by 
French  art,  yet  English  artists  and  the  public  have  lately  been 
scolded  by  a  laborious  and  learned  critic  for  their  invincible 
ignorance  of  French  landscape -art.  The  critic  assumes  that  the 
pre-eminence  of  English  landscape  is  with  them  an  article  of 
faith.  Without  pretending  to  his  experience  of  the  public,  we  are 
well  assured  that  there  are  very  few  landscape  artists  who  are  not 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  French  landscape.  Corot  and 
Rousseau  are  still  names  to  conjure  with,  and  the  work  of  their 
successors  is  not  usually  regarded  as  “  mechanical,  monotonous, 
and  dull  ”  by  English  artists.  Among  other  works  that  form  an 
effective  protest  against  the  empty  literal  quality  of  Mr.  Leader’s 
“  Hedge-row  Elms  ”  (555)  and  the  like,  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Helcke’s  “Sunset  after  Rain”  (519),  Mr.  Lowcock’s  “The 
^Signal”  (645),  Mr.  A.  Fraser’s  “  Spring  Morning”  (922),  and  Mr. 
Bryan  Hook’s  clever  and  vigorous  “  Gathering  Eggs  on  the  Cliff's 
of  Lundy”  (312).  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes's  “Early  Spring  at 
Capri  ”(627)  aud  “Capri  Housetops  ”  (1 1 56)  have  also  great 
freshness  and  strength.  Mr.  John  White's  replica  of  his  Institute 
drawing,  “Surrey  Colts”  (1004),  is  very  fine  in  colour,  if  less 
alluring  in  quality  than  the  water-colour. 

At  the  Grosvenor,  portraiture  is  in  the  ascendant,  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  already  noticed  of  works  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Watts’s  only  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Academy,  the  portrait  of  “  Miss  Laura  Gurney  ” 
(201),  is  more  fascinating  than  the  companion  portrait  at  the 
Grosvenor  (62),  though  not  more  graceful  and  refined.  The 
best  of  Mr.  Richmond's  many  excellent  portraits  is  the  very 
individual  portrait  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ( 1 9 1 ),  in  which 
pose,  expression,  and  every  touch  in  the  handling  combine  to 
produce  a  revelation  of  personality  of  extraordinary  insight  and 
character.  Mr.  Sargent’s  “  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Mason  ”  (32)  is 
notable  for  distinction  and  style,  and  in  point  of  execution  is  only 
second  to  the  brilliant  and  dashing  Academy  portrait,  the  “  Lady 
Playfair”  (586),  with  it3  truly  Parisian  qualities  of  chic  and 
winning  attractiveness.  Mr.  Herkomer  exhibits  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  his  Academy  portrait  of  Miss  Katherine  Grant,  in  all 
respects  his  finest  work  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Browning’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning  is  all  the 
more  cruel  and  Severe  studied  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lehmann’s 
smooth  and  placid  rendering  ;  its  harshness  and  the  crudity  of 
the  draperies  verge  on  caricature.  Mr.  Van  Haanen’s  “  Juliet  ” 
('94)>  erroneously  styled  “The  Death  of  Juliet,”  is  a  sombre  and 
impressive  presentment  of  the  unhappy  heroine  lying  under  the 
influence  of  the  sleeping  potion.  The  “  cold  and  drowsy  humour” 
of  the  trance  is  finely  expressed  in  the  dusky  face,  and  the  death¬ 
like  repose  and  solemnity  as  of  the  tomb  are  well  suggested.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bartlett’s  “Practising  for  the  Swimming  Match”  ( 1 894 
and  Mr.  Napier  Hem)r's  “Homeward”  are  admirable  marine 
studies  as  well  as  effective  pictures.  The  life-like  vivacious 
figures  in  the  former  and  the  cool  translucent  water  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  truthful.  In  landscape  we  must  note  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's 
delicate  little  picture  “Spring”  (119),  Mr.  Henning’s  poetical 
moonlight  and  vaporous  landscape  “  The  Return  from  School  ” 
(206),  Mr.  Lemon's  charming  essay  in  pastoral  “In  Tuscany” 
(96),  and  Mr.  Clausen's  “  The  End  of  a  Winter’s  Day,”  a  work  of 
imagination  and  power.  Of  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  followers  it  can. 
only  be  said  this  year  that  they  follow  afar  off  and  with  halting 
steps  and  defective  vision.  Even  as  it  is,  the  Rossettian  culture 
displayed  by  Miss  Stillman's  “  Love’s  Messenger”  (158),  and  the 
archaic  studies  of  Mr.  Strudwick  and  the  like,  are  vastly  more 
agreeable  than  work  that  should  find  its  place  in  the  Academy, 
such  as  Mr.  Staples’s  incredibly  vulgar  “Cleopatra”  (21).  The 
subject  of  Cleopatra  is  as  fatal  to  aspiring  artists  as  our  old  friend 
Elaine  guarding  Lancelot’s  shield,  hardy  perennials  at  the 
Grosvenor,  of  which  we  are  heartily  weary.  The  water-colours 
and  the  sculpture  in  both  exhibitions  we  reserve  for  future 
notice. 


THE  THEATRES. 


A  SECOND  visit  to  the  Lyceum  results  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  revival  of  Olivia  is  due  to  the  merited  popularity  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  acting  as  Olivia.  It  is  inconceivable  other¬ 
wise  how  Mr.  Wills’s  thin  and  artificial  play  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  resuscitation.  Mr.  Irving  is  certainly  not  seen  at  his 
best,  nor  indeed  has  he  the  opportunity  for  distinction  in  the 
monotonous  and  feeble  part  of  the  Vicar.  Mr.  Wills  has  cruelly 
deformed  Goldsmith’s  delightful  old  parson.  lie  has  set  himself 
to  be-little  Goldsmith  with  a  cold-blooded  zeal  that  is  eminently 
successful.  He  has  eliminated  all  Goldsmith’s  humour  and  fancy, 
all  his  wit  and  spirituality,  and  this  with  a  thoroughness  that 
would  be  amazing  in  the  work  of  the  irreverent  novice.  The 
noble  lineaments  of  Goldsmith’s  Vicar,  so  radiant  with  humanity, 
so  full  of  breadth  and  bonhomie,  are  effaced ;  aud  Mr.  Wills  has 
substituted  a  senile  and  commonplace  cleric  with  a  touch 
of  dotage,  which  Mr.  Irving's  powers  alone  invest  with  dignity 
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and  render  respectable.  We  have  Mr.  Burchell,  indeed  ;  but  Mr. 
Burchell  like  an  old-play  chorus,  with  the  wet-blanket  influence, 
and  so  shorn  of  personality  withal  as  to  be  utterly  unrecognizable. 
And  Moses — the  lovable,  the  inimitable  Moses — appears  in  Mr. 
Wills's  version  as  the  most  wooden  lay-figure  that  has  been  fixed 
on  the  stage  these  twenty  years.  He  has  his  exits  and  his  entrances, 
he  delivers  himself  very  sparely  of  certain  utterances,  but  for  his 
lot  and  part  in  the  action  he  might  as  well  be  the  mute  mask  of 
the  Greek  drama.  The  end  of  his  being  is  to  help  to  fill  a  stage 
that  is  sadly  in  want  of  occupation.  Farmer  Flamborough  and 
his  daughter,  with  other  exceedingly  minor  persons,  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  literary  quality  of  Olivia  is  exactly  on  a 
level  with  the  dramatic.  There  are  the  two  or  three  situations 
which  the  genius  of  the  chief  actors  suffices  to  make  effective ; 
when  this  is  admitted,  all  is  said  that  is  due.  The  dialogue,  in 
spite  of  its  elucidation  by  such  actors  as  the  Lyceum  company, 
well  nigh  defies  classification  ;  for  Mr.  Wills  shows  great  facility 
in  proving  that  “  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose,”  as 
Byron  said  of  a  greater  poet  than  Mr.  Wills.  Its  sentiment  is 
trite  and  outworn,  its  diction  is  ornamented  with  the  dried  floral 
emblems  and  familiar  stock-in-trade  of  the  poetaster,  its  metaphors 
might  have  earned  the  approbation  of  the  famous  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Mr.  Wills  even  glories  in  his  infelicities,  and  with  an  insensibility 
to  their  significance  that  savours  of  the  solemn  and  unhumorous 
man.  When  the  Vicar’s  daughter  compares  her  heart  to  a  horse 
that  shies  at  five-barred  gates  the  strained  artifice  of  the  speech  is 
not  permitted  to  pass  unsupported.  Iler  lover  takes  up  the  running 
and  plays  with  the  poor  jest  as  if  he  loved  it,  calls  her  heart  a  nag 
with  great  relish  of  wit  and  with  no  sense  of  impropriety.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  well  enough  from  Mr.  Wills,  but  it  is  terribly 
disenchanting  in  a  version  of  Goldsmith.  The  soliloquy  of  Olivia 
in  the  second  act  is  another  instance  of  denaturalized  utterance, 
but  it  is  needless  to  cite  proofs  of  the  supremely  artificial  cha¬ 
racter  of  Olivia.  To  Miss  Terry’s  charming  and  natural  acting  it 
owes  its  very  existence  and  its  present  sufferance-,  without  that 
interpretation  the  piece  could  not  be  tolerated  by  an  audience 
presumably  critical  of  the  drama  and  lovers  of  their  Goldsmith. 

Olivia  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  chamber-drama,  and  by  no 
means  a  shining  example  of  its  class.  At  the  Lyceum  its  little¬ 
ness  is  rather  accentuated  by  the  elaborate  setting.  The  change 
from  the  vicarage  parlour  to  the  w-iuter  landscape  is  particularly 
damaging.  The  sweet  pathos  of  the  denouement,  and  its  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  peace,  are  rudely  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  a  tableau 
and  a  few  lines  of  lachrymose  sentiment.  The  old  parlour  is  the 
natural  and  fit  scene  on  wrhieh  the  curtain  should  fall,  and 
no  triumph  of  scene-painting  can  make  amends  for  the  discon¬ 
certing  shock,  the  fatal  impropriety  of  this  novel  arrangement. 
Not  much  remains  to  note  of  the  acting.  Miss  Terry's  Olivia 
is  as  full  of  grace  and  charm  as  ever,  has  even  gained  in  in¬ 
tensity  in  the  third  act,  and  in  spontaneity  in  the  farewell  scene 
of  the  second.  Mr.  Irving’s  impersonation  is  a  little  over-studied 
and  deliberate  in  speech  and  gesture.  He  i3  admirable  in  the 
second  act  in  the  alternations  of  violence  and  weakness,  when 
the  Vicar  having  cursed  the  Squire  staggers  to  the  chimney, 
mounts  a  chair,  and  seizes  his  pistols  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
the  seducer.  The  display  of  sudden  passion  and  physical  weakness 
is  a  fine  and  moving  piece  of  acting.  Mr.  Terriss  repeats  his  old 
part  of  Squire  Thornhill  with  the  old  excellent  qualities  of  con¬ 
centration  and  force.  Mr.  Wenman  makes  a  dignified  Burchell ; 
Miss  Payne's  Mrs.  Primrose  is  a  capital  performance  ;  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  is  unaffected  and  pleasing  as  Sophia.  Mr.  Howe 
has  only  too  few  opportunities  for  his  well-recognized  powers  as 
Farmer  Flamborough. 

French  opera  bouf’e  is  supplanted  just  now  at  the  Royalty  by 
English  comic  opera.  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Cotsford  Hick's 
bright  and  clever  little  work  Dr.  1).  possesses  not  a  little  of  the 
tunefulness  and  vivacity  of  modern  French  opera  of  the  lighter 
kind.  Hence  the  substitution  of  the  native  production  for  the 
exotic,  as  adapted  to  our  sterner  climate,  involves  no  displeasing 
comparisons.  If  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick’s  music  occasionally  stirs 
recollections  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Wagner,  it  is  in  a  lew 
fugitive  phrases  of  instrumentation,  or  merely  in  a  vocal  figure 
or  turn.  Even  MM.  Planquette  and  Audran  are  not  entirely 
innocent,  and  may  be  said  to  add  to  their  own  melodious  sweets 
quite  superfluous  and  unconscious  suggestions  of  other  composers. 
When  this  is  admitted  of  the  music  of  I)r.  D.,  together  with  a 
little  formlessness  in  the  orchestration,  we  may  without  reserve 
recognize  its  fair  promise  as  well  as  its  freshness  and  indivi¬ 
duality.  An  amusing  and  somewhat  novel  libretto  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  C.  I’.  Colnaghi,  who  has  succeeded  in  elaborating  a  really 
humorous  character  in  I)r.  von  Dosemoll’en,  familiarly  known  as 
“  Dr.  D.”  As  with  most  modern  comic  operas,  the  libretto  oilers 
the  composer  plenty  of  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most  I 
varied  styles  of  music.  The  grave,  the  mock-heroic,  the  senti¬ 
mental,  and  the  extravagant  are  all  represented.  We  have  ballads, 
light  and  romantic,  love  songs,  couplets  with  a  merry  refrain, 
and  comic  ensembles.  In  these  diverse  lines  the  composer  of 
Dr.  1).  shows  great  facility,  considerable  range  of  expression,  and 
a  true  command  of  pure  melody.  Among  the  more  attractive 
numbers  may  be  mentioned  the  Legend  of  the  Fairy  Well  in 
Act  I.,  “  In  the  time  of  the  year,”  a  dainty  and  expressive  melody, 
admirably  sung  by  Miss  Amy  Florence  as  lielladonna.  In  the 
same  act  is  a  charming  ballad  for  the  tenor,  “  My  life  was  as  a  silent 
land,’’  rendered  in  good  style  by  Mr.  Leumane.  In  the  second 
act  the  opening  love  duet,  notwithstanding  its  reminiscence  of 
Wagner,  is  very  edective  and  skilfully  written.  The  pretty  air, 


“  Tell  him  breezes  of  morning,”  is  another  favourable  example  of 
the  composer’s  powers  in  vocal  .composition ;  and  the  humorous 
chorus  of  chairmen,  “  Chairmen  of  the  Bath  are  we,”  may  be 
noted  for  its  comic  force  and  quaintly  characterized  accompani¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashley  enacts  the  part  of  “  Dr.  D.,”  the  head  of  a 
German  hydropathic  establishment,  with  untiring  spirit  and 
humour.  His  volubility  of  speech,  his  strange  expletives  drawn 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  his  admirable  pantomime  in  gesture 
and  facial  expression,  render  his  impersonation  memorable 
among  his  many  droll  and  whimsical  conceptions.  The  Miss 
Seraphina  Lovering  of  Miss  Emily  Cross  is  not  less  grotesque. 
It  is  the  French  caricature  of  an  English  Miss,  a  maiden  lady 
of  means  travelling  on  the  Continent.  Miss  Cross’s  make-up  is 
a  happy  reproduction  of  Dore’s  conception  of  the  English  Miss 
in  About’s  Roi  des  Montaynes.  Her  simpering  affectation  and 
insular  airs  and  manners  are  humorously  depicted  by  Miss  Cross. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  unravel  the  mazy  troubles  in  which 
the  Doctor  and  the  English  Miss,  together  with  Belladonna  and 
Sir  Lancelot,  are  involved  through  an  absurd  misunderstanding. 
The  imbroglio  is  ingenious  and  thoroughly  well  sustained  to  the 
finale.  Miss  Florence  and  Miss  Ethel  Pierson,  as  the  Doctor’s 
daughters  Belladonna  and  Bryonia,  sang  with  perfect  expression ; 
and  Mr.  Leumane  was  an  efficient  representative  of  Sir  Lancelot, 
the  lover -student. 


RECITALS. 

LAST  Wednesday  at  the  Prince's  Hall  Mr.  E.  Watts-Russell 
recited  a  varied  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  with 
marked  success.  Mr.  Watts-Russell  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  London  last  winter.  His  elocution  and  style  of  delivery 
suggest,  however,  ripe  experience  and  very  considerable  practice. 
He  has  remarkable  individuality,  and  in  no  respect  does  his  recita¬ 
tion  recall  the  method  and  style  of  others.  His  natural  gifts  are 
conspicuous;  his  voice  and  his  vocal  production,  his  enunciation 
and  delivery,  are  effective.  He  showed  also  in  humorous  and 
pathetic  subjects  a  fair  range  of  expression.  The  programme  on 
Wednesday  was  well  calculated  to  test  the  reciter’s  versatility.  It 
included  the  “  Courtship  of  Katherine  ”  from  Shakspeare’s  Henry  V., 
Tennyson's  “Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,” 
Dickens’s  “Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,”  Sir  F,  II.  Doyle’s 
“  Doncaster  St.  Leger.”  In  the  first  extract  Mr.  Watts-Russell 
was  scarcely  successful  in  giving  light  and  colour  to  the  dual 
character  of  the  dialogue  ;  the  simulation  of  the  female  voice,  the 
piquancy  of  Katherine’s  broken  English,  were  realized  somewhat 
feebly.  In  Lord  Tennyson’s  Ode,  however,  the  reciter  made  a 
powerful  impression.  His  rendering  of  the  pathetic  passages  of 
this  noble  poem  was  profoundly  moving,  while  the  dramatic  allu¬ 
sion  to  Nelson,  with  the  succeeding  verses,  was  given  with  lofty 
exaltation  and  fire.  The  humorous  selections  were  recited  with 
subdued  energy  and  with  more  restricted  expression;  they  dis¬ 
played  occasionally  a  tendency  to  drag,  and  a  too  deliberate  and 
somewhat  heavy  style  of  utterance. 

Mr.  Olifi'ord-IIarrison's  second  series  of  Recitals  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  proves  as  attractive  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  first. 
We  are  glad  to  see  retained  in  the  programme  several  poems  in 
which  Mr.  Harrison's  success  has  been  repeatedly  noted.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  anything  finer  than  his  recitation  of 
Whittier's  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  of  Rossetti’s  ballads  “  The  King's 
Tragedy  ”  and  “  The  White  Ship,”  of  Longfellow's  “King  Robert 
of  Sicily  ’’ — to  name  a  few  pieces  from  Mr.  Harrison’s  extensive 
repertory.  The  humorous  selections  have  also  received  some  ex¬ 
cellent  additions.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  powers 
of  memory  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  enabled  to  give  two  consecutive 
recitals,  each  with  its  individual  programme,  and  each  programme 
varied  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mile.  Blaze  de  Bury  has  lately  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  London  a  lecture  on  Racine’s  Bfrenicc.  The  lady,  who  has 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  in  Paris  for  mauy  years  past 
under  the  name  of  “  Jeanne  Brown  ”  by  her  lectures  on 
Shakspeare,  has  a  new  and  interesting  method  of  studying  and 
illustrating  the  great  dramatic  works  of  her  country  by  the  social, 
literary,  and  political  aspects  of  the  time  in  which  each  author 
lived.  Her  lecture  was  full — almost  too  full — of  anecdote  and 
allusion,  very  skilfully  introduced  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  trust  that  her  “  Cours  ”  for  ladies  upon  the  dramatic 
literature  of  France,  which,  we  understand,  are  held  at  No.  5 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  may  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
deserve.  Too  little  is  known  in  England  even  of  Racine  and 
Moliere;  while  as  to  Beaumarchais  and  Marivaux,  they  require 
still  more  elucidation,  even  to  many  well-educated  women. 


T1IE  LAWLESS  DUELLO. 


Knmari'fT- — Vnus  me  dites  (lc  pousscr. 

M.  /<■  Cumle  ile  C. — Oui ;  mnis  tu  mo  pousscs  cn  tierce  avant  rpie  do 
pollster  on  quarto,  et  tu  u’ns  pas  la  patience  quo  jc  pare. 

/  \  MASTER  of  the  fence  of  words! 
v  f  Happy,  thrice  happy  nation  ours 
That  counts  among  its  champion-swords 
A  weapon  swift  and  keen  as  yours ! 
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With  patriot  pride  our  bosoms  burn 
And  Blue  Books  dull  acquire  a  charm 
As  Russian  swordsmen  yield  in  turn 
To  our  accomplished  maitre  d'armes. 

De  Giers,  De  Staal,  what  blades  wield  they  ! 

How  slow  to  parry  and  to  pierce  ! 

How  lumbering  all  their  rapier  play 
Beside  your  finished  carte  and  tierce  ! 

If  only  words  left  wounds  like  blows, 

And  parried  lunges  found  their  match 
In  neat  retorts ;  if  England’s  foes 

Were  weakened  by  each  smart  despatch  ; 

If  blood,  in  short, — not  ink — were  shed 
In  these  encounters  of  the  wits, 

And  by  mankind  commissioned 
Some  Osric  fairly  called  the  hits  ; 

And  if  when  called  they  counted — then, 

Why  then,  indeed,  beyond  a  doubt, 

In  the  admission  of  all  men 

Our  country  would  have  won  the  bout. 

But  ah  !  when  just  about  to  win, 

Just  as  you  had  them  on  the  hip, 

Your  Komaroff  comes  me  clanking  in, 

A  true  Nicole  of  swordsmanship. 

Invited  to  deliver  point — 

Or  deeming  that  he  was — by  you, 

He  straightens  out  his  elbow-joint 

And  lets  you  have  it,  through  and  through. 

In  brute  defiance  of  the  rules 
This  wretched  swordsman  thrusts  away, 
Scorns  the  “  passado  ”  of  the  schools, 

“  Punto  reverso,”  and  the  “  hay.” 

Redoubles  lunge  on  lunge,  and  ere 
He  can  be  made  to  comprehend 
His  breach  of  manners,  the  afi'.tir 
Is  practically  at  an  end. 

Ah  Granville  !  well  may  you  exclaim 
Against  opponents  such  as  these, 

Who  shock  without  a  touch  of  shame 
Diplomatist  proprieties ; 

Who  put  their  carte  behind  their  tierce, 

Who  press  irregularly  hard, 

And  who  in  their  impatience  fierce 
Will  not  allow  you  time  to  guard. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.* 

THE  attempt  to  present  a  new  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
English  is  (like  the  previous  but  smaller  attempt  to  present 
a  Revised  Version  of  the  New),  one  which  demands  examination 
from  more  than  one  side.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Revision  of  the 
New  Testament  four  years  ago,  we  shall  treat  the  Revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  now,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  general  and  literary 
point  of  view,  not  of  course  excluding  theological  points  or  points  of 
Hebrew  scholarship  altogether*  from  consideration,  but  reserving 
such  points  for  special  treatment  at  a  later  period. 

The  first  thought  which  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  impartial 
reader,  who  (disregarding  the  criticisms  somewhat  mysteriously 
inserted  in  daily  and  other  papers  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
when  it  was  announced  that,  save  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  no  one  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  book)  reads  the  new  Bible  | 
by  itself  is,  that  the  Revisers  have  certainly  learnt  caution  by  the 
severe,  and  very  justly  severe,  handling  which  their  travesty 
of  the  New  Testament  received  from  the  most  competent  critics 
four  years  ago.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  is  pleaded  in  the  preface, 
the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  of  very  different 
families  and  recensions,  and,  despite  the  greater  antiquity  of 
the  matter  of  the  Old,  far  more  ancient  in  date,  lent  them¬ 
selves  more  to  variety  of  rendering.  But  no  one  who  unites 
scholarship  with  literary  practice  can  fail  to  see  that,  if  the 
Revisers  had  issued  their  Old  Testament  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  they  issued  their  New,  they  might  have  done  an 
immensity  of  harm.  The  lesson  they  received  appears  to  have 
taught  them  wisdom.  There  is  no  passage,  from  Genesis  to 
Malachi,  which  has  been  treated  in  the  same  spirit  of  tasteless 
vandalism  as  the  Charity  passage  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  ;  and  whereas  throughout  the  New  Testament  it 
appeared  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  Revisers  to  alter  as  much  as 
possible,  and  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  altering,  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  their  desire  appears  to  have  been  exactly  the 
other  way.  Very  many — perhaps  the  majority — of  their  changes 
consist  in  importing  the  old  marginal  reading  into  the  text  and 
relegating  the  old  text  reading  to  the  margin — a  comparatively 
harmless,  though,  as  it  seems  to  the  impartial  critic,  a  singularly 
superfluous,  proceeding.  Whereas  in  the  New  Testament  it  never 
seems  to  have  even  occurred  to  the  reverend  and  right  reverend  per- 

*  The  Revised  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Printed  for  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1S85. 


sons  concerned  in  the  matter  that  there  are  such  things  as  style 
and  rhythm  in  prose,  or  that  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible 
were  deacons  in  their  craft,  they  have  in  '  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  been  exceedingly  shy  of  interfering  with  the  form  of  their 
predecessors,  even  where  they  have  interfered  with  their  phrase¬ 
ology.  Once  (Micah  i.  7)  we  can  even  pay  them  the  compliment 
of  saying  that,  while  keeping  the  words  and  sense,  they  have 
actually  improved  the  style  by  a  slight  alteration  of  order.  Natu¬ 
rally  this  does  not  happen  often ;  what  is  really  satisfactory  is, 
that  the  contrary  happens  scarcely  more  often.  As  before,  and 
even  more  than  before,  the  Revisers  have  shown  judgment  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  absurd  and  almost  unintelligible  demands  for  modern¬ 
ization  which  their  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
preferred.  Considering  the  great  attention  which  is  now  paid  to 
literature  in  America,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  American 
clergy  contrast  by  no  means  so  favourably  with  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  in  literary  cultivation,  as  do  the  English  clergy.  Not 
only  do  the  American  Revisers  object  to  forms  and  words  which 
are  undeniably  obsolete,  but  they  would  cancel  phrases  which  are 
still  full  of  life,  and  which  appear  in  the  commonest  and  most  racy 
of  English  locutions.  They  want  to  substitute  “  report  ”  for 
“  bruit  ” ;  they  are  shocked  at  “  fair  ”  in  the  sense  of  clean  (so  that 
it  seems  that  Englishmen  are  violating  American  sensibilities 
every  time  they  talk  of  a  “  fair  copy  ”)  ;  they  cannot  away  with 
the  verb  to  “  halt  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  be  lame  ”  (so  that  the  common 
phrase  of  “  halting  speech  ”  must  be  dropped  too)  ;  will  not  have 
“  ancient  ”  for  “  old  ”  or  “  old  man  ”  ;  they  abominate  the  verb  to 
“  order  ”  in  the  sense  “  to  set  in  order  ”  (so  that  the  Laureate 
had  better  not  have  a  careless-ordered  garden  any  more,  but 
adjust  “carelessly  set  in  order  ”  as  best  he  can  to  verse  and  line). 
They  are  shocked  at  “  widow-woman,”  and  by  tabooing  the  word 
“  stuff-”  very  completely  frustrate  a  pleasant  jest  or  more  pleasant 
confusion  of  Christophero  Sly’s ;  and  they  go  on  refining  between 
“  stink  ”  and  “  stench  ”  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  They  also 
wish  to  increase  the  use  of  the  clumsy  word  sheol,  of  which  more 
presently.  All  these  are  grave  mistakes,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
objections  which  the  American  Revisers  make  to  the  capricious 
retention  of  a  few  obsolete  spellings  as  distinguished  from  words 
are  much  more  reasonable ;  though  even  here  they  show  their 
weakness  in  English  scholarship  by  confusing  independent  forms 
with  mere  varieties  of  orthography. 

The  English  Revisers  have,  however,  wisely  set  their  face 
against  any  modernizing  for  the  mere  sake  of  modernizing,  and  it 
is  possible  to  read  even  those  crucial  texts,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles,  without  being  offended  by  anything  like  the  mixture 
of  pedantry  in  rendering  the  ancient  tongue  and  crass  lack  of 
scholarship  in  using  the  modern  which  shocked  the  reader  at  every 
turn  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
the  mere  crotcheteering  which  so  often  passes  itself  off  for  scholar¬ 
ship  in  modern  times.  The  verses  in  the  prose  books  are  lumped 
into  paragraphs,  in  the  poetical  books  are  split  into  parallelisms. 
The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  omitted  on  the  very  insufficient 
plea  that  they  belong  to  the  office  of  the  commentator,  not  the 
translator.  The  really  valuable  italics  of  the  Authorized  Version 
indicating  auxiliaries,  pronouns,  and  other  expletives,  are  also 
omitted,  for  no  reason  that  we  can  see  except  the  necessity  of 
differing  somehow,  and  the  multiplication  of  Hebrew  terms,  such 
as  the  above-mentioned  “  sheol  ”  for  hell,  the  pit,  &c.,  “  asherah  ” 
(a  difficult  word  certainly),  “goyim,”  and  so  forth,  are  peppered 
about  the  text  in  a  surely  unnecessary  manner. 

The  Old  Testament,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  large  book,  and  it  has 
been  possible,  and  will  be  possible,  for  controversialists  to  scrape 
together  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  on  which  to  do 
battle  with  the  Revisers.  But  any  one  who  judges  largely  and 
justly  will  acquit  them,  for  the  most  part,  of  anything  but  a 
velleity  of  naughtiness.  They  grin  at  the  pilgrims  like  Giant 
Pope  ;  but  the  criticisms  of  four  years  since  (among  which  we  may 
claim  our  part)  seem  to  have  drawn  their  teeth  and  pared  theirclaws. 
Still  there  are  evidences  of  the  old  Adam.  In  the  account  of  the 
Creation  the  famous  refrain  appears  as  “  and  there  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning,  one  day.”  Now,  as  we  have  said,  we 
do  not  here  criticize  this  as  giving  an  exact  version  of  the 
Hebrew,  or  a  careful  formulation  of  theologico-philosophical 
theory.  But,  as  critics  familiar  with  English  of  every  age,  we  do 
most  positively  assert  that,  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  the 
same  thing,  most  clumsily  put,  as  the  English  of  the  Authorized 
Version  means,  put  naturally  and  gracefully.  No  Englishman 
would  spontaneously  think  of  using  such  words ;  but,  if  he  used 
them,  they  would  mean  what  the  older  Version  means.  This  is 
a  somewhat  extreme,  but  not  a  wholly  unfair,  example  of  the  new 
translators’  method  when  they  shake  off  their  cautiousness  and 
feel  that  they  must  be  doing.  Their  actually  new  renderings — that 
is  to  say,  renderings  which  imply  either  a  different  reading  of  the 
original,  or  a  conviction  that  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  mistake  that  original’s  meanings — belong  rather  to  future 
than  to  present  discussion.  We  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Tupper’s 
wrath  with  the  caperberry  (except  that,  as  he  justly  points 
out,  and  as  we  thought  everybody  knew,  the  caper  is  not  a 
berry  at  all),  because  the  whole  passage  is  so  full  of  concrete 
metaphors  of  a  similar  kind  that  argument  is  for  rather  than  against 
another.  But  in  such  a  passage  as  Job  iv.  21  the  mania  for 
alteration  appears  very  strongly.  The  Authorized  Yersion  has 
“  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  ?  ”  The 
Revised  Version  has  “  Is  not  their  tent-cord  removed  P  ”  but 
gives  the  abstract  rendering  “excellency”  in  the  margin.  Now, 
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as  “houses  of  clay”  are  mentioned  just  before,  an  inconsistent 
metaphor  is  thus  dragged  into  the  text,  while  the  consistent 
abstraction  is  admitted  as  a  possible  rendering.  If  the  Revisers 
had  kept  the  old  rendering,  and  added  the  “  tent-cord  ’  in  the 
margin,  no  one  could  have  found  fault  with  them.  \\  hether  in 
xxxi.  4  of  the  same  book  “  salt  wort  ”  and  “  roots  of  broom  ”  are 
an  improvement  on“  mallows  ’’and  “juniper  root,”  it  would  take 
a  botanist,  doubled  with  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  both  strongly 
gifted  with  the  power  of  divination,  to  tell ;  but  the  change  is 
certainly  unimportant  enough.  Nor  in  the  splendid  animal  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  later  part  of  the  book  do  the  possible  gains  of  accu¬ 
racy  appear  to  us  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  vigour  and  art.  A 
photograph  is  in  some  senses  more  accurate  than  a  portrait  by  one 
of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Yet  somehow  or  other  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  II  Moretto  impress  one  as  having  reproduced  then- 
men  more  faithfully  than  the  deserving  sun-artist  round  the 
corner. 

We  must,  however,  repeat  that  (contrary  to  the  impression  which 
may  have  been  derived  by  readers  of  the  articles  in  the  daily 
papers,  where  the  changes  only  in  a  book  filling  as  much  space  as 
several  library  octavos  have  been  chronicled)  the  actual  alterations 
in  this  second  and  larger  part  of  the  Revised  Version  are  re¬ 
latively  small  and  may  almost  be  called  insignificant.  The  moral 
of  them  is  thus  rather  different  from  the  moral  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  though  in  the  agreeable  Wessex  phrase  you  may  odd  the 
two  till  they  come  even.  The  changes  in  the  New  Testament 
were  so  numerous,  so  indefensible,  and  so  intolerable  in  result, 
that  they  might  be  dismissed  as  quite  unacceptable.  The  changes 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  so  few,  so  slight,  and  so  little  out 
of  harmony  with  the  older  form,  that  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself  whether  they  are  worth  accepting,  even  if  all 
question  of  their  justification  from  the  points  of  view  of  theology 
and  scholarship  be  put  aside.  In  many  places  where  the  Greek 
scholarship  of  the  Revisers  tried  to  show  itself  it  could  be  proved, 
or  at  least  argued,  to  be  wrong ;  and,  often  where  it  was  not,  it 
clothed  itself  in  such  execrable  English  that  it  could  only  be 
“  turned  back.”  The  Hebrew  scholarship  of  the  Revisers  is  at 
comparatively  rare  issue  with  that  of  their  predecessors,  and,  even 
where  it  is,  they  have  borrowed  so  largely  in  form  and  manner 
that  their  changes  are  inoffensive.  It  is  believed  to  be  as  yet  un¬ 
certain  what  further  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
The  authoritative  substitution  of  a  New  Testament  which  is  some¬ 
times  doubtful  Greek  and  frequently  intolerable  English  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  ;  the  authoritative  substitution  of  an 
Old  Testament  which  for  the  most  part  reads  “  A  (or  perhaps  B)  ” 
instead  of  “  B  (or  perhaps  A)  ”  seems  supererogatory.  If  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  compliment  the  Revisers,  and  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it,  we 
should  say  that  the  really  sensible  thing  would  be  to  incorporate  a 
certain  number  of  the  undisputed  corrections  of  the  Revisers  in 
the  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  to  leave  the  rest  for 
the  future  consideration  and  criticism  of  theological  students.  Only 
sheer  folly  would  give  up  or  tamper  with  the  most  perfect  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  any  language  in  order  to  insert  in  the  text  such 
alterations  as  “  And  his  mother’s  name  was,”  for  “  His  mother’s 
name  also  was”  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  1);  or  “For  he  hath  not 
directed,”  for  “Now  he  hath  not  directed”  (Job  xxxii.  14);  or 
“  The  wicked  shall  not  dwell  in  the  land  [Marg.  or  earth ],”  for 
“The  wicked  shall  not  inhabit  the  earth  ”  (Prov.  x.  30).  It  is, 
indeed,  amazing  that  reverend  and  right  reverend  persons  who 
have  had  a  literary  education  should  have  stooped  to  such  puerili¬ 
ties;  it  would  be  more  amazing  if  the  country  should  seriously 
adopt  them. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

IN  Stories  Revived  Mr.  Henry  James  gives  in  a  collected  form 
the  short  tales  which  he  had  written  for  English  and  American 
periodicals.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  “  minutely  revised  and  corrected 
them,”  and  he  is  confident  “  that  they  have  gained,  not  lost 
freshness,  by  the  process  of  retouching  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.”  Had  he  subjected  them  to  a  yet  stricter  revision,  the 
gain  would  have  been  still  greater.  He  has  left  in  them  a  good 
many  phrases  which  may  perhaps  have  a  pretty  sound,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  are  destitute  of  any  sense.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had 
picked  up,  as  it  seemed,  the  modem  fashion  of  preferring  words 
to  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  he  has  for  the  most  part  outgrown 
this  foolish  habit, and  that  he  now  takes  care  to  look  for  a  meaning 
before  he  looks  for  words.  As  an  example  of  his  bad  earlier  style, 
we  may  take  his  tale  entitled  A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  year  1871.  It  is  overdone  with  words,  through  which 
we  make  our  way  with  almost  as  much  difficulty  ns  if  wo  were 
struggling  through  a  copse  that  had  not  been  lopped  for  a  dozen 
years.  The  irritation  that  is  caused  is  all  the  greater,  as  the 
obstructions  are  so  intentionally  and  so  laboriously  raised  in  our 
path.  But  the  words  are  not  only  far  too  many,  but  are  often  far 
too  unmeaning.  How  could  Mr.  James,  in  his  “  process  of  re- 
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touching,”  leave  in  such  a  silly  line  as  “  the  lurid,  animating 
glow  of  the  western  sun  ”  ?  If  he  had  written,  as  all  young 
authors  should  writo,  with  a  Johnson’s  Dictionary  at  his  elbow, 
he  would  have  learnt  that  lurid  is  defined  as  dismal,  gloomy. 
“  Dismal,  animating  glow  ”  !  A  page  or  two  further  on  Mr.  James 
describes  “  the  preternatural  redness  ”  of  a  man’s  hair  and  beard. 
He  calls  it  “  a  bushy  brightness,”  and  at  the  same  time  “  a  huge 
lurid  nimbus.”  The  man's  hair  was  red ;  wheh  we  were  once  told 
that  there  might  well  have  been  an  end  of  it.  Our  rude  fathers, 
if  they  had  wished  to  go  further,  would,  we  suppose,  have  called 
it  carroty.  But  now  we  must  have  “  preternatural,”  “  bushy 
brightness,”  and  “  a  huge  lurid  nimbus.”  It  is  all  very  line  and 
very  foolish.  It  is  not  on  this  man's  hair  only  that  all  the  strange 
words  are  wasted.  His  eyes  “  had  a  kind  of  auburn  glow,  and 
a  vulpine  keenness  and  redness,”  while  “  his  physiognomy  was 
set  in  motion  by  a  perfunctory,  preoccupied  smile.”  In  the  same 
story  we  are  told  that  the  hero's  *‘  imagination  began  to  crepitate.” 
Surely  it  almost  approaches  to  an  act  of  impertinence  in  an  author 
thus  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  his  readers.  How  can  the 
imagination  make  a  small  crackling  noise  ?  Does  Mr.  James 
take  Dame  Quickly,  Ancient  Pistol,  and  Dogberry  as  his  models 
of  English  ?  “  A  marshalled  wealth  of  ancient  candlesticks  ”  is 

nothing  worse  than  silly.  It  does  convey  some  kind  of  a  meaning  ; 
though,  for  all  we  can  see,  “  a  marshalled  wealth  of  modern 
pewter-pots,”  if  used  of  the  empty  pots  of  beer  hung  up  on  the 
rails  of  a  suburban  tavern,  would  not  have  a  more  foolish  sound. 
But  what  can  we  make  of  “  a  sheer  steep  hill-side  ”  P  If  it  is  sheer, 
how  can  it  be  only  steep?  What,  too,  is  meant  by  “recognizing 
the  concussion  of  any  especial  courtesy  of  speech  ”  ?  Sometimes 
the  author  rises  or  sinks  into  rant.  A  man  sees  a  ghost,  and  the 
author  sees  the  man.  “  I  beheld,”  he  writes,  “  the  human  subject 
hot  from  the  spectral  presence.”  Surely  Mr.  James  has  cleverness 
enough  of  his  own  not  to  be  forced  “  to  live  on  the  almsbasket  of 
words.”  If  in  his  early  youth  he  borrowed  largely  from  the  lolly 
of  brother  writers,  now  that  he  has  come  to  years  of  discretion 
he  should,  by  careful  and  strict  revision,  have  freed  himself  from 
the  reproach  of  such  a  loan.  We  must,  however,  allow  that  many 
of  these  stories,  though  they  are  unsatisfactory  by  their  slightness, 
have  nevertheless  a  certain  kind  of  cleverness.  They  are  easily 
read,  and,  we  must  add,  just  as  easily  forgotten. 

The  author  of  Morning  Grey  carries  stupidity  far  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  that  are  allowed  to  poor  human  nature,  She — 
we  assume  the  “she”  from  internal  evidence — is  unspeakably  dull 
throughout ;  dull  in  her  plot,  dull  in  her  dialogue,  dull  in  her 
descriptions,  and  dullest  of  all  in  her  ilippancy.  Her  first  chapter 
must  give  her,  we  would  fain  hope,  her  finishing  stroke.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  one  could  read  it  through,  except  on 
compulsion.  As  for  a  single  reader  being  found  to  go  on  and 
finish  the  three  volumes,  nothing  shall  persuade  us  to  think  so 
ill  of  human  nature.  How  we  have  scrambled  through  them  we 
scarcely  know.  AVe  can  remember  little  more  than  the  black  despair 
that  settled  down  upon  us  as  the  dismal  line  of  chapters  unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes.  The  whole  story  might  have  been  told  in 
a  dozen  pages  ;  yet  it  is  spread  over  more  than  eight  hundred  of 
them.  The  heroine,  who  has  the  absurd  name  of  Rome  St.  Just, 
is  in  love  with  Arthur  Beaumont ;  but  he  marries  Josephine 
Barron.  Rome  grows  thereupon  thin,  but  “  wears  thicker 
raiment,  and  tries  to  look  as  fat  as  she  can.”  An  old  uncle  dies, 
and  leaves  her  a  fortune.  We  think  she  begins  to  fatten  a  little. 
She  has  a  new  lover,  a  Air.  AVarreuder,  whom  she  will  not  marry 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  because  she  had  once  loved  some¬ 
body  else.  “I  care  for  you  so  much,”  she  says  to  him,  “that  I 
will  not  let  you  marry  a  woman  whose  affection  is  second-hand, 
if  1  can  help  it ;  it  would  be  like  marrying  a  widow.”  Five 
years  go  by.  Josephine  dies,  and  Arthur  thereupon  proposes  to 
Rome.  By  this  time  she  has  discovered  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  ever  loving  him,  and  at  once  refuses  him.  The  faith¬ 
ful  Warrender  returns  from  California  via  Bordeaux,  and  is  now 
accepted.  The  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  story  comes  to  an 
end.  How  out  of  such  stuff  as  this  three  volumes  are  blown  the 
following  extract  will  partly  show  : — 

A  lonely  lir  tree,  tall  and  straight,  rearing  its  head  among  the  short 
oaks  the  strath,  its  bottle-green  foliage  contrasting  with  the  reddish, 
mahogany  trunk,  on  which  is  fastened  cunningly  an  old  biscuit-bo^.  No 
habitation  in  sight,  and  only  one  individual — that  Colouel  Fnrquhor — 
helping  himself  to  his  morning  letters  out  of  the  receptacle  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  product  of  Reading  industry. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  silly  descriptions  such  as  this  one  that 
the  main  part  of  these  volumes  is  composed.  The  space  is  filled 
with  long  pert  dialogues,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  but  ever- 
vain  striving  after  cleverness. 

In  Like  Lost  Sheep  we  have  another  instance  of  that  melancholy 
truth  that  baronets  are  an  abandoned  order  of  men.  Knights  are 
often  foolish,  but  baronets  are  always  wicked ;  as  wicked,  per¬ 
haps,  as  earls,  who,  as  a  long  course  of  novel-reading  has  con¬ 
vinced  us,  commit  more  crimes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
taken  together,  even  if  wo  throw  in  the  bench  of  bishops.  In  the 
story  before  us  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  marries  the  daughter  of  a  lock- 
keeper.  After  a  lew  months  he  assures  her  that  their  marriage 
was  not  a  legal  one,  and  he  deserts  her.  She  exclaims: — “  I 
will  live — so  Heaven  help  me — for  justice  and  revenge.”  She 
gives  birth  to  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  of  them  the  wicked 
lather  never  hears  for  many  a  year.  The  mother  dies,  and  they 
grow  up.  The  boy  is  too  delicate  to  take  any  steps  to  prove 
his  birthright ;  but  his  sister  has  more  strength  and  more  spirit. 
She  discovers  herself  to  her  father,  who  is  now  an  elderly  villain. 
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His  “ close-cropped  hair,  cropped  in  London  style,  was  as  grey- 
white  as  a  patriarch's.”  lie  promises  to  do  her  and  her  brother 
right,  but  plots  to  lid  himself  of  them  both.  Meanwhile  he 
gets  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  miller.  The  young 
lady’s  mother  has  “a  beef-red  hand,  scintillating  with  diamonds”; 
while  the  young  lady  herself  is  somewhat  too  much  given  to 
drinking  brandy.  The  baronet's  daughter  hereupon  announces 
her  intention  of  makiug  known  to  the  world  her  mother’s  mar¬ 
riage.  The  baronet  sends  a  telegram,  in  his  daughter's  name,  to  ; 
his  son,  telling  him  to  go  to  a-  certain  old  country-house.  The  ' 
young  man  is  accompanied  by  his  adopted  aunt.  Drugged  wine 
is  given  to  them  at  dinner;  and,  when  they  are  overcome  with 
sleep,  the  house  is  set  on  tire.  The  old  lady  escapes,  but  the  son 
is  killed.  The  baronet  next  sends  a  man  to  murder  his  daughter; 
but  she  escapes.  His  villanous  career  is  at  last  cut  short,  for  he 
himself  is  killed  by  the  aged  lock-keeper,  who  iiad  gone  mad.  The 
virtuous  daughter  marries  a  virtuous  miller,  one  or  two  more  people 
are  killed  off,  and  everything  ends  very  pleasantly  and  happily. 

In  George  Bonington  we  find  an  exception  as  happy  as  it  is 
unexpected  to  the  rule  that  we  had  just  laid  down  as  to  the  general 
wickedness  of  earls  and  baronets.  YVe  have  in  it  a  virtuous  earl 
and  a  no  less  virtuous  baronet,  who  contrast  agreeably  with  the 
abandoned  characters  in  which  the  story  abounds.  The  hero, 
George  Percival,  inherits  nothing  but  a  baronetcy  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  His  sister  is  left  equally  penniless.  He  changes  his 
name,  enters  a  house  of  business,  and  is  sent  oil'  to  Russia.  She 
becomes  a  governess  to  the  half-sisters  of  an  earl.  One  of  her 
pupils  she  saves  from  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated  stag,  and  so 
naturally  becomes  engaged  to  his  lordship.  Why  are  not 
infuriated  stags  and  mad  bulls  scattered,  as  it  were,  in  all 
the  pathways  of  life,  along  which  poor  heroines  are  ever  walking? 
The  brother  in  his  turn  wins  the  love  of  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  j 
Polish  Countess.  Unhappily  for  him  her  hand  is  sought  by  a  J 
Russian  count,  who  is  as  wicked  a9  even  the  most  wicked  of 
English  earls.  The  unfortunate  Englishman  is  arrested  by  his  , 
rival  as  a  Nihilist,  and  hurried  off  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  The 
countess  escapes  to  Switzerland.  The  Nihilists  hereupon  come 
into  the  story,  and  by  their  help  he  escapes  from  his  prison.  The 
good  earl  meanwhile  has  sailed  up  the  river  Amour  on  his  yacht, 
and  there  fortunately  meets  his  future  brother-in-law.  The 
wicked  count  is  in  his  turn  banished  to  Siberia.  The  story  is  not 
without  merit,  and  some  parts  are  even  vigorously  written.  It 
is  sadly  spoilt,  however,  by  the  extravagance  of  many  of  the 
incidents  with  which  the  la9t  volume  is  very  needlessly  crowded, 
and  also  by  the  repulsiveness  of  one  of  the  minor  villains. 


FEATIIERMAN’S  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND.* 

WE  may  remark  to  begin  with  that  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  few  persons  have  proposed  to  themselves  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which  is  foreshadowed  by  Mr. 
Eeatherman’s  title,  a  work  of  which  we  presume  this  is  but  a  very 
small  instalment.  For,  though  it  deals  with  one  out  of  six  sections 
into  which  our  author  divides  his  subject,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
social  history  of  the  most  uncivilized  portion  of  the  human  race, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  contain  half  so  many  facts  as  the  volumes 
which  are  to  deal  with  the  historic  peoples.  Yet  even  this 
hook  comprises  some  eight  hundred  closely-printed  pages  ;  and  on 
this  scale  alone,  the  whole  six  would,  as  we  compute,  contain 
some  two-and-a-half  million  words.  Such  vast  projects  are  rarely 
undertaken  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  that,  though  Mr. 
Eeatherman  does  not  date  his  preface,  though  his  book  is  printed 
and  published  in  England,  and  though  labour  and  neighbour  are 
spelt  after  the  English  fashion,  we  may  assume  without  much 
hesitation  that  our  author  hails  from  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
there  is  plenty  of  other  internal  evidence.  It  is  only  in  America 
that  writers  are  able  to  free  themselves  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Eeatherman  has  done  from  that  accumulated  weight  of  previous 
study  and  previous  discovery  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  us 
poor  Europeans.  There  they  have  settled  the  place  of  “  authority 
in  matters  of  opinion”  after  a  trenchant  fashion,  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  are  not  quite  prepared  for.  The  most  matured  judgment 
of  the  greatest  expert  is  to  them  what  the  homilies  are  said  to  be 
— good  for  edification,  but  not  binding  to  faith.  Mr.  Eeatherman, 
for  example,  has  apparently  decided  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  human  race  has  had  six — no  less  and  no  more — distinct  centres 
of  growth.  The  six  sections  into  which  he  divides  his  work  corre¬ 
spond,  therefore,  not  merely  to  six  convenient  classifications  of 
mankind,  but  to  as  many  distinct  species  of  human  being : — 

The  unity  of  the  human  race  [it  seems]  is  simply  a  theological  fiction. 
The  same  causes  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects  in  any  given  circum¬ 
stances.  The  existence  of  similar  external  conditions  surrounding  the  same 
primordial  element  possessed  of  inherent  power  of  specific  development  must 
necessarily  [our  writer  knows  all  about  it  evidently]  produce  similar  types 
of  organic  beings  in  isothermal  regions,  though  they  may  be  separated  by 
immense  oceans  and  inaccessible  mountains.  Before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  the  Xigritians,  the  Melanesians,  the  Maranonians  [the  name  he 
chooses  for  the  Red-Skins],  the  Turanians,  the  Aramaeans,  and  the  Iranians 
[Indo-Europeans]  are  all  descended  from  the  same  ancestral  pair,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  Jlhynchonella  cuneata  of  the  Silurian  formation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  same  species  found  in  the  Silurian  of  Great  Britain 
are  the  oftspring  of  the  same  ancestral  type  ;  that  the,  &c.  &c. — 

through  a  number  of  instances  which  are  precisely  suited  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Eeatherman  is  arguing.  It  would 

*  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind.  First  Division — The  Nigri-  I 
tians.  By  A.  Eeatherman.  London  :  Trubner  &  Go. 


be  hard  to  match  this  piece  of  arrogant  ignorance.  But  there 
are  others  which  more  nearly  concern  the  subject  of  hi9  book. 
Should  Mr.  Eeatherman  maintain  that  in  dealing  with  the  “  social 
history  ot  the  raceo  of  mankind”  he  was  not  bound  to  study  his 
Darwin,  he  will  hardly  claim  to  be  excused  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Tylor  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Nobody 
who  has  read  the  works  of  these  writers  can  have  failed  to  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Zulu  god  Unkulonkulu.  During 
the  discussions  which  have  more  than  once  arisen  over  the  Euhe- 
merist  theories  of  Mr.  Spencer  this  divinity  has  come  to  the  front 
in  a  rather  prominent  way.  M.  Reville,  again,  in  his  Religions 
cTs  peuples  non-civilises,  has  dedicated  some  pages  to  Unkulonkulu. 
All  this  notice,  however,  does  not  affect  Mr.  Featherman,  who, 
without  any  reference  or  explanation,  makes  short  work  of  the 
Zulu  deity:— 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  missionaries  the  Zooloos  have  recently  pro¬ 
duced  a  mythological  liction  which  is  not  even  original,  for  a  similar  tale 
has  been  manufactured  for  some  of  the  Hottentot  tribes.  It  is  said  that 
they  call  their  supreme  being  Unkooloonkooloo,  who,  coming  forth  from 
the  reeds,  made  all  existing  things. — P.  6io. 

01  course  upon  reading  this  passage  we  turned  to  see  if  Bishop 
Callaway  s  Religion  of  the  Amazulu  was  to  be  found  among  the 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Eeatherman  for  this  section  of  his  book. 
Equally,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Nor  for  that  matter  are 
either  Mr.  Tylor  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  nor  Waitz  nor  Bastian, 
nor  any  ol  the  great  authorities  on  anthropology. 

It  may  be  judged  from  these  extracts  that  there  is  not  much 
finality  about  Mr.  Featherman's  work.  An  author  who  can  dog¬ 
matize  as  Mr.  Featherman  dogmatizes  upon  subjects  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted  does  not  give  us  encouragement  to  hope  that  he 
will  know  how  to  deal  with  disputed  points  of  history  when  he 
comes  to  the  historic  races  of  the  world.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  book  before  us  is  wholly  without  worth.  The 
author  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  mistakes.  But  within  the 
field  which  properly  belongs  to  him  he  is  really  an  industrious 
collector,  and  his  collection  of  facts  is  by  no  means  either  uninte¬ 
resting  or  valueless.  Only  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
his  sociological  studies  are  upon  quite  different  lines  from  these 
philosophical  ones  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  accustomed 
us.  If  we  were  to  look  to  Mr.  Featherman  for  information  upon 
such  a  range  of  facts  as  those  which  concern  the  moral  ideas  or  the 
religion  of  the  African  Negritians,  we  should  not  get  much  that 
would  be  of  use  to  us.  Indeed  he  pretty  well  relieves  us  from  all 
doubt  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  question  of  the  Negritic  religions 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  book.  For  while  with  one  breath  he 
tells  us  “  In  this  work  religion  and  superstition  are  never  con¬ 
founded.  A  supernatural  belief  that  has  not  humanitary  principles 
and  moral  refinement  for  its  basis,  is  not  considered  as  religion  but 
as  superstition”  (Preface,  p.  xxiii),  just  fifteen  pages  further  on 
we  read  that  “the  religion  of  the  Nigritians  is  in  the  maiu  the 
most,  degraded  conception  of  superstitious  credulity  that  can  be 
imagined.”  What  sort  of  information  we  are  likely  to  gather  after 
such  an  outset  may  be  guessed. 

But  when  we  descend  from  these  high  matters  to  such  subjects 
as,  say,  the  smelting  of  iron  as  practised  among  the  African 
negroes  or  to  their  skill  in  house-building,  we  are  on  firmer  ground. 
Here  we  really  find  a  considerable  body  of  information  which  is 
highly,  interesting  and — -what  is  a  great  matter — easy  of  access. 
The  widespread  and  developed  knowledge  of  both  these  arts  is,  as 
is  well  known,  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  African  non¬ 
civilization.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  find  that  out  of  some 
fifty  different  tribes  whose  industrial  arts  are  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Featherman  s  book,  there  are  only  one  or  two  whose  skill  in  iron¬ 
founding  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of  some  races  the  art  might 
seem  like  the  relic  of  a  higher  civilization,  seeing  that  it  is  confined 
to  certain  lamilies  of  the  tribe  w'ho  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
magicians  by  their  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances 
which  support  the  belief,  tenable  on  many  grounds,  that  in  Africa, 
contrary  to  the  rule  which  has  certainly  obtained  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  Iron  Age  has  followed  immediately  upon  the  Age  of  Stone 
without  the  intervention  of  an  Age  of  Bronze.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  ol  the  Monbuttos,  who  are  described  as  having  acquired 
much  skill  and  experience  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  who  have  a 
smelting  furnace  apparently  of  their  own  invention,  and  a  ventilating 
apparatus  “  consisting  of  two  plantain-leaves  rendered  flexible  by 
being  slightly  boiled  in  water.”  With  all  this,  “  their  tools  are 
most  primitive,  and  with  the  exception  of  anvil  and  chisel,  which 
are  ot  wrought  iron,  the  few  other  implements  they  use  are  of 
stone.”  It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  picture  to  find 
that  “  their  ornaments  are  mostly  made  of  copper,  and  even  the 
weapons  simply  intended  for  show  are  of  that  metal.” 


SPORT.* 

THE  writer  on  sport  has,  like  Desdemona,  and  like  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Ilomer,  a  divided  duty.  lie  must  satisfy  at  once  the 
scholar  and  the  dilettante.  If  he  begin  with  the  alphabet  he  will 
provoke  that  numerous  class  of  sportsmen  who  (Mr.  Forster  would 
say,  like  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney)  imagine  themselves  to  possess 
more  knowledge  than  they  have ;  if  he  pre-suppose  too  much  of 

*  Sport:  Fox-hunting,  Salmon-fishing,  Covert-shooting,  Beer-stalking. 
By  VV.  Bromley-Dnvenport,  late  M.P.  for  North  Warwickshire.  Illustrated 
by  Lieu  t.-Gcneral  Henry  Hope  Crealock,  C.B.,  C.il.U.  Loudon:  Chapman 
&.  Hall.  1885. 
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that  knowledge,  his  book  will  he  useless.  If  he  use  sporting  terms 
too  lavishly  he  will  be  called  vulgar  or  unintelligible  ;  if  he  trans¬ 
late  them  into  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people,  he  will  be 
called  finicking,  or  perhaps  pompous.  In  the  present  day  lm  has 
also  another  class  to  reckon  with,  the  so-called  Humanitarians, 


was  summoned,  and,  all  resplendent  in  green  and  gold  as  he  was,  advanced 

with  abject  mien,  faltering  some  trembling  excuses  to  his  now  almost  rabid 
master,  who,  cutting  these  sternly  short,  asked,  “  Shall  we  find  more  in  the 
next  covert  ?  ”  “1  hope  so,  my  lord.”  “  Hope,  sir  !  ”  roared  the  peer, 

with  terrific  emphasis  on  the  verb.  “  Do  you  think  I  give  you  100I.  a  year 
to  hope?  Now,  go  and  beat  that  wood  this  way,  and  I’ll  post  the  guns.” 

“T  ‘  '''fj  il-  j„'  p  '  nnr.  invnlvino-  the  destruction  “  Your  lordship  means  this  wood  ?  ”  said  the  terrified  functionary,  pointing 

who  would  away  with  all  kinds  ot  sport  involving  tne  destruction  ^  another  Jx  l  don-t “  But,  my  lord - ”  expostulated  the  man, 

of  animal  life  on  the  ground  of  its  cruelty  ;  though  ^tney  aie  now  more  alarmed  than  ever.  “  Not  a  word,  sir  ;  obey  orders.”  Irresolute 

and  evidently  much  perplexed,  the  wretched  man  marched  off  with  his 
army  and  beat  the  wood,  in  which  there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Terribl<*, 
then,  to  see  was  the  wrath  of  the  baffled  soldier,  till  the  miserable  keeper, 
seeing  he  was  about  to  be  dismissed  on  the  spot,  cried  out  in  heartrending 
accents,  “  It’s  not  your  wood ,  mv  lord.  It  belongs  to  Lord  W  (his 

neighbour)  ;  “and  he  shot  it  last  Friday  !  ”  All  the  keepers  and  beaters 

knew  this,  yet  not  one  had  dared  to  gainsay  Achilles  in  his  ire. 

But  it  is  really  more  as  a  humourist  and  a  moralist  that  Mr. 
Davenport  exhibits  himself  than  as  a  teacher.  In  the  first  of  these 


singularly  fertile  in  excuses  for  the  destroyers  of  such  big  game 
as  kin°s.  In  short,  one  might  feel  as  convinced  as  Rasselas  that 
no  human  being  could  ever  be  a  good  writer  on  sport,  were  there 
not  such  as  Iz'aak  Walton,  Scrope,  Colquhoun,  Whyte-Melville, 
and  Bromley-Davenport  to  convince  us  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Davenport  knew  well  what  troubles  lay  ahead  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  these  papers,  most  if  not  ail  of  which  have,  by 
the  way,  already  been  printed  in  some  magazine,  though  there 

is  nothin0,  on  the  title-page  to  show  it.  K  No  subject,  he  says,  •  ---r  .  .  „  ,  t 

?  h  °  of  modern  days  given  birth  to  more  ignorant  writers  than  capacities  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  of  the  author  of  LoweibyHM 
8ho“in°“o  much  so,  that  to  write  with  any  real  knowledge  or  that  he  is  well  in  the  front  rank  In  the  second,  he  bas  his  mes 
understand^0  of  it  seems  out  of  place  and' disrespectful  to  the  i  of  going  hard  his  bursts.  He  has  spoken  some  certain  t  uths 
public.”  IleCneed  not  have  limited  the  fecundity  of  ignorance  to  ;  about  ■ sundry '  Aum  peopto  ; 


public.'  - 

shooting,  though  it  would  no  doubt  be  hard  to  match  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Cmasterpiece,  copied  verbatim,  he  vows,  from  a  “  leading 
London  journal”:  “Sportsmen  of  tougher  calibre  and  more  cap¬ 
able  of  exertion,  unnerved  by  misty  weather  (sic),  will  seek  out 
the  ‘  rocketer  ’  for  themselves,  and  will  decline  to  try  their  skill 
upon  him  when  he  is  driven  past  them,  ducking,  calling,  and 
chattering,  and  as  helpless  as  a  young  duckling  making  its  way  to 
the  water.”  To  the  same  hand,  too,  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  a 
tremendous  diatribe  against  “  partridge-driving,”  which  is  described 
as  “  hemming  the  unhappy  birds  with  multitudinous  beaters  into 
the  corner  of  a  field,  there  to  be  ‘  butchered  in  a  mass,  without 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  shooters  or  chance  of  escape  for  the  game.  ’ 
These  flights  are  fine  certainly,  and  would  be  hard  to  beat.  Per¬ 
haps  only  “  Ouida  ”  could  beat  them  ;  she  who  conceived  that  im¬ 
mortal  steeplechase  in  Under  Two  Flags, .  and  in  some  other  equally 
brilliant  moment  drew  her  hero  “  taking  the  ‘  croppers  ’  in  his 
stride.”  Though  on  a  lower  level  of  fancy  than  these,  there  are 
plenty  of  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws  of  wit  to  be  found  in  our 
sporting  literature.  That  curious  old  fossil  who,  under  the  style 
of  “  The  Veteran,”  canters  through  the  columns  of  the  Dady 
Telegraph,  has  his  humours.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Davenport. 

This  book  does  not  profess  primarily  to  instruct,  though  there 
is  much  instruction  in  its  pages,  and  even  the  most  unidead 
tiro  would  be,  or  should  be,  the  wiser  for  reading  them.  His 
method  is  the  very  best  of  methods,  for  he  teaches  by  prac¬ 
tice.  lie  mounts  you  on  a  good  horse,  and  shows  you  a 
real  quick  thing  in  the  shires;  he  takes  you  to  Norway,  and 
helps  you  to  kill  a  forty-pound  salmon  ;  now,  you  are  by 
his  side  at  a  battue  where  keepers  and  gun3  alike  know  their 
business;  anon,  with  Donald  and  Archie,  most  cunning,  keen, 
and  courteous  of  gillies,  you  earn  immortality  by  a  glorious 
triumph  over  “  Clubfoot,”  a  noble  beast,  carrying  eleven  points  on 
its  head,  round  which  has  gathered  a  halo  of  Highland  tradition. 
Mr.  Davenport  does  not  stun  you  with  his  wisdom,  nor  rate  you 
for  your  lack  of  it.  He  has  in  liberal  measure  that  tine  equal 
temper  without  which  no  man  may  rightly  wear  the  name  of 
eportsman.  Look  upon  this  awful  scene,  the  close  of  a  three  hours’ 
wrestle  with  a  mighty  monster  of  Norwegian  waters,  “  a  very 
porpoise,”  the  seventy-pounder  of  his  dreams.  Ole,  most  crafty 
and  cool  of  Norway  fishermen,  had  for  once  in  his  life  become  un¬ 
nerved  as  be  saw  the  mighty  brute  swaying  on  its  side  dead-beat 
in  a  still  backwater : — 

And  to  mv  horror  I  see  him,  after  utterly  neglecting  one  or  two  splendid 
chances,  making  hurried  and  feeble  pokes  at  him  with  the  gaff,  and  regard 
him  as  my  own.  lie  is  mine  now  !  lie  must  he  !  “  Now’s  your  time,  Ole — 

can’t  miss  him ’.—now— now  !  ”  Me  does  though!  and  in  one  instant  a 
deadly  sickness  comes  over  me  as  the  rod  springs  straight  again  and  the 
flv  dangles  useless  in  the  air.  The  hold  has  broken  !  Still  the  fish  is  so 
beat  that  he  lies  there  yet  on  his  side.  He  knows  not  he  is  free !  “Quick, 
gaff  him  as  he  lies.  'Quick !  do  you  hear  ?  You  can  have  him  still!” 
Oh,  for  a  Scotch  gillie !  Alas,  for  the  Norwegian  immovable  nature  !  Ole 
looks  up  at  me  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  turns  an  enormous  quid  in  his  cheek, 
and  does  nothing.  I  cast  down  the  useless  rod,  and  dashing  at  him  wrest 
the  gaff  from  his  hand  ;  but  it  is  too  late.  The  huge  fins  begin  to  move 
gently,  like  a  steamer's  first  motion  of  her  paddle,  and  he  disappears 
slowly  into  the  deep !  Yes,  yes,  he  is  gone !  For  a  moment  I  glare  at 
Ole  with  a  bitter  hatred.  1  should  like  to  slay  him  where  lie  stands,  but 
have  no  weapon  handy*,  and  also  doubt  how  far  Norwegian  law  would 
justify  the  proceeding,  great  as  is  the  provocation.  Hut  the  fit  passes, 
and  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words  gains  possession  of  me,  and  I  throw  away 
the  gaff'  and  sit  down,  gazing  in  blank  despair  at  the  water.  Is  il  possible  ? 
Is  it  not  a  hideous  nightmare  ?  Hut  two  minutes  ago  blessed  beyond  the 
lot  of  angling  man — on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  nngling  fume  !  The  prac¬ 
tical  possessor  of  the  largest  salmon  ever  taken  with  a  rod!  And  now, 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded  in  the  depths  of  dejection !  Tears  might 
relieve  me  ;  but  my  sorrow  is  too  great,  and  1  am  doubtful  how  Ole  might 
take  it.  I  look  at  him  again.  The  same  utterly  blank  face,  save  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  unusual  size  in  his  cheek,  which  makes  ine  conjecture  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  quid  has  been  thrust  in  to  supplement  the  one  already  in  possession. 
He  has  said  not  a  word  since  the  catastrophe,  but  ubundant  expectoration 
testifies  to  the  deep  nnd  tumultuous  workings  of  his  soul.  I  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  I  mutely  offer  him  my  flask. 

Ole  has  his  feelings,  too,  and  declines  the  flask.  But  what  a 
picture  of  patience!  Here,  after  one  human  moment,  is  indeed 
the  mens  cegua  tn  arduis.  And  now  turn  to  this  pictuie: 

A  noble  lord,  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  nnd  an  awful  martinet,  had 
a  large  shooting  party*,  when,  in  spite  of  sullen  loudly-given  orders,  march¬ 
ings,  and  counter-marchings  of  beaters,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong, 
pheasants  included.  So  at  the  end  of  a  covert  in  which  little  had  been 
found,  and  that  little  not  properly  “  brought  to  t’.ic  gun,”  the  bead  keeper 


those  responsible  for  such  freaks  of  political  fancy  as  the  “  Ground 
Game  Bill  ”  and  the  “  Access  to  Mountains  Bill.”  On  the  whole, 
though  we  are  at  one  with  much  that  he  says  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  particularly  on  pp.  38-40,  we  think  that  we  like 
him  best  as  a  sportsman.  But  in  the  field  of  sport,  there  he 
is  on  his  own  ground,  there  he  has  “  the  natural  touch  — the 
touch,  not  only  of  the  sportsman,  but  of  the  man  of  letters. 

And  lest  it  should  be  thought  the  writer  sneers  at  humanity  (or 
that  we  ourselves  are  echoing  the  sneer),  let  us  make  haste  to  say 
this  is  by  no  means  so.  He  owns,  as  all  men  of  sense  must  own, 
that  a  certain  element  of  cruelty  must  enter  into  all  sport  that 
involves  the  taking  of  life.  The  same  element  is  present  at  our 
dinner-table,  if  it  comes  to  that ;  we  kill  animals  to  eat  them, 
which  is  surely  cruel  if  one  considers  the  question  very  curiously. 
But  the  actual  practical  good  that  results  in  various  degrees  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  from  these  sports,  in  Mr.  Davenports 
opinion  counterbalances  the  occasional  cruelty  to  the  animals  on 
which  that  sport  depends.  Nay,  he  goes  farther  still: — 

I  myself  like  not  the  last  scene  of  some  hunts,  when,  his  limbs  having 
failed  him,  the  poor  fox  is  driven  to  depend  on  the  resources  of  bis  vulpine 
brain  alone.  Often  have  I  turned  aside,  declining  to  witness  the  little 
stratagems  of  his  then  piteous  cunning  ;  nay,  more,  I  confess,  when  I  alono 
have  come  across  the  hiding-place  of  a“  beaten  fox”  and  he  lias,  so  to 
speak,  confided  bis  secret  to  me  with  bis  upturned  and  indescribably  appeal¬ 
ing  eye,  it  has  been  sacred  with  me;  I  have  retired  softly,  and  re¬ 
joiced  with  huge  joy  when  the  huntsman  at  last  called  away  his  baffled 
pack. 

After  all,  these  things  must  be  matter  of  sentiment.  Those  who 
think  fox-hunting  and  other  destructive  sports  cruel,  can  keep  their 
hands  from  them.  But  they  need  not  interfere  with  others  less 
delicately  constituted,  or  spoil,  not  only  the  fun,  but  the  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  their  fellows  for  a  sentiment  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  race  cannot  understand,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  remainder 
profess  only  for  their  own  purposes,  which  are  human,  no  doubt,, 
but  not  always,  nor  even  often,  humane. 

A  word  about  the  illustrations.  They  are  many,  and  some  are 
excellent.  Colonel  Crealock’s  skill  with  his  pencil  is  well  known, 
especially  in  presenting  the  stateliness  and  symmetry  of  the  stag. 
The  weakest  part  of  his  work  here  is  in  the  fox-hunting  chapter. 
The  horse  is  always  going,  and  his  rider  sits  him  like  a  workman. 
But  the  horse  is  not  the  writer’s  horse,  “  a  tine-shouldered,  strong- 
quartered  animal,  almost,  if  not,  thoroughbred.”  The  quarters  and 
shoulders  are  good  enough,  but  the  breeding  is  wanting.  It  is 
something  of  a  clumsy  beast,  carries  its  head  too  high,  goes  rather 
too  much  in  the  “  all  legs  and  wings”  style— see  it,  for  example, 
going  at  the  brook.  And  t  he  rider ;  is  he  quite  in  the  Melton  mould ? 
Mr.  Davenport  records  an  answer  once  given  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
of  Leicestershire  fame,  to  a  question  whether  a  certain  newcomer 
from  “  the  Provinces  ”  could  ride.  “I  don  t  know;  I  have  not 
seen  him  go  ;  hut  I  should  think  he  could,  for  he  hangs  a  good 
boot."  General  Orealock's  customer  does  not  hang  a  very  good 
boot.  However,  there  is  much  spirit  and  movement  in  these 
drawings  ;  the  one  styled  “  Keeping  a  Tight  Hold  of  His  Head 
is  particularly  to  the  point.  In  the  “Shadow  of  Death  ’  the  fox 
is  not  “  draggled  ”  enough.  No  beaten  fox  ever  carried  such  a 
coat;  what  with  mud  and  sweat  the  poor  beast  is  by  that  time 
one  half  the  size,  to  look  at,  of  what  it  was  when  seen  half  an 
hour  before  sliding  away  over  the  first  field  with  that  easy  grace 
peculiar  to  its  kind — the  very  poetry  of  motion.  The  stags  are,  of 
course,  all  first-rate  ;  and  the  shooting  views  are,  we  should  think 
(for  on  this  score  we  must  speak  with  more  diffidence),  also  very 
good.  It  is  not  often  in  books  of  this  class  that  pencil  and  pen  are 
so  happily  mated. 


DU.  ABBOTT’S  BACON.- 

nR.  ABBOTT'S  volume  on  Bacon  maintains  pretty  much  the 
same  view  of  Bacon’s  career  as  Dean  Churcu’s  more  concrBe 
and  also  more  elegant  one.  We  have  already  said  what  we  thought 
of  it  in  Dean  Church’s  exposition.  Reason  from  I)r.  Abbott's  or 
Dean  Church’s  tacit  assumptions,  apply  to  Bacon's  political  action 
the  standards  of  a  modern  student  of  constitutional  history  who 
has  reud  his  Dallam  as  he  should— an  advantage  which  Bacon  did 
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not  possess — and  only  one  result  is  possible.  Bacon  ■will  stand 
convicted  as  a  servile  courtier,  a  tool  of  tyranny,  and  all  the  rest 
of  Macaulay’s  phrases.  Add  an  exaggerated  and  somewhat 
academical  estimate  of  modern  virtue,  such  as  may  come  naturally 
to  deans  and  head-masters,  dealing,  in  words  at  least,  with  human 
conduct  as  it  ought  to  be  rather  than  as  it  is  ;  and  the  censure  will 
be  adorned  with  the  unction  of  righteous  indignation.  It  will  be 
read  with  great  edification  by  well-bred  young  persons  who  (seeing 
that  Mr.  Spedding’s  vindication  of  Bacon  is  somewhat  long)  will 
probably  not  read  Mr.  Spedding,  and  will  feel  quite  entitled  to 
lament  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Spedding's  ability  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  such  immoral  sophistry.  One  thing  only  will  be 
wanting  to  this  kind  of  teaching,  but  a  vital  one.  It  will  not 
have  the  qualities  of  searching  and  serious  criticism,  the  power  of 
realizing  the  conditions  of  a  society  widely  different  from  one's 
own,  on  which  depends  the  difference  between  a  brilliant  essay  on 
the  one  side,  and  industrious  commonplacing  and  bookmaking  on 
the  other,  and  history  which  deserves  the  name. 

We  are  far  from  holding,  or  expecting  others  to  hold,  that  Mr. 
Spedding’s  opinion  of  Bacon  is  to  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
There  was  never  a  more  candid  advocate,  but  still  he  wrote  as  an 
advocate,  not  as  a  judge.  But  we  hold  Professor  Gardiner’s  judg¬ 
ment,  for  example,  more  trustworthy  at  all  points  than  Dean 
Church’s  or  Dr.  Abbott’s  in  such  a  controversy.  What  can  we 
say  of  the  historical  or  political  competence  of  a  man  who  can 
write  thus,  presumably  with  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
more  or  less  in  his  memory  ?  “  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  in 
such  a  crisis  the  Cecilian  and  Essexian  factions  should  have 
aimed  at  utilizing  the  Irish  troubles  for  mere  party  aggrandize¬ 
ment.”  “Scarcely  credible”  in  1885  that  Irish  troubles  should 
be  used  for  party  purposes  in  England !  Sancta  mnplicitas ! 
when  have  they  not  been  so  used?  It  is  hard  enough  to  judge 
Bacon,  in  some  things,  by  the  working  political  morality  of  our 
own  time  ;  but  Dr.  Abbott,  writing  in  the  temper  of  which  this  is 
a  specimen,  goes  about  to  judge  Bacon  the  politician  according  to 
the  laws  made  for  the  New  Atlantis  by  Bacon  the  philosopher. 
The  greater  part  of  his  remarks  on  Bacon’s  part  in  defending  the 
king’s  prerogative  involve  the  assumption  that,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  honest  and  capable  man  could  be  a 
Royalist.  That  is  to  say,  Bacon  was  either  a  very  perverse  or  a 
very  wicked  man  for  not  having  read  Hallam.  It  was  a  shift 
worthy  of  the  meanest  of  mankind  to  be  born  two  centuries  before 
the  modern  legal  theory  of  the  Constitution  was  formulated  as  an 
accepted  doctrine  by  Blackstone,  and  to  die  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  still  more  modern  political  theory  was  worked 
out  in  the  Reform  Bill  period.  The  truth,  for  those  who  will 
perceive  it,  is  that  in  Bacon’s  time  the  English  Constitution  was 
still  plastic.  A  wise  or  a  discreet  king  might,  by  himself  or  his 
counsellors,  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  moulding  it.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  natural  office  of  the  Crown  at  that  juncture. 
Bacon  saw  this,  and  acted  upon  it  as  far  as  he  could  ;  he  went 
much  further,  indeed,  than  a  man  of  anything  like  Bacon’s  ability, 
bent  wholly  or  chiefly  on  his  own  personal  advantage,  would  have 
thought  of  going. 

Unhappily  James  I.  was  the  worst  possible  king  for  the  time. 
His  worser  and  his  better  qualities  conspired  to  make  him  prepare 
the  way  for  a  civil  war.  He  had  the  fatal  union  of  good  inten¬ 
tions,  moderate  ability,  and  a  great  opinion  of  himself.  With 
more  wisdom,  he  might  have  taken  Bacon  for  his  chief  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  trusted  him  fully.  With  less  industry  and  con¬ 
ceit,  he  might  have  been  humoured  into  suffering  Bacon  to 
lead  him,  if  only  as  the  least  troublesome  course.  But  his 
character,  including  such  virtues  as  he  had,  hit  off  the  middle  way 
that  led  to  the  most  perverse  result.  Bacon’s  political  life  was 
passed  in  giving  excellent  advice  which,  even  when  it  was  received 
with  cold  respect,  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  practice.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  persisted  overlong  in  this  course.  A  prouder  or  a  less 
sanguine  man  would  have  thrown  it  up  in  disgust,  or  so  it  seems 
to  us  in  this  age ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  full  allowance 
justly  due  for  the  relations  which  then  existed  between  kings, 
however  weak,  and  statesmen,  however  able.  At  worst  Bacon’s 
fault  was  that  he  over-estimated  his  chances  of  doing  good,  and 
worked  on  in  hope  when  a  perfectly  impartial  observer,  with 
Bacon’s  means  of  knowledge,  might  have  seen  that  no  hope  was 
left  in  that  direction,  and  that  the  course  of  true  service  and  self- 
respect  was  renunciation.  This  was  an  error,  it  may  be  granted, 
but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  a  mean  or  a  little  mind.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Bacon’s  policy,  it  will  be  said,  would  have  been  a  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  liberties  of  England.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  would.  His  aim  was  not  to  make  the  king  absolute,  but  to 
avoid  by  honourable  means  a  positive  decision  against  the  Grown 
of  the  questions  on  which  the  Crown  was  at  issue  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  having  set  open  the  way  for  conciliation,  to 
leave  the  rest  to  time  and  the  wisdom  of  posterity.  Proclamations, 
impositions,  and  other  invidious  and  controverted  points  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  were  not  to  be  abolished,  but  painlessly  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  supposed  rights  which  are  never  exercised.  That 
such  a  thing  was  conceivable  and  possible  is  shown  by  things 
which  have  actually  happened  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
English  Constitution.  The  Sovereign’s  lawful  powers  at  this 
day  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  what  any  Minister  would  dare 
to  advise ;  the  right  of  refusing  assent  to  a  Bill  that  has 
passed  both  Houses  is  the  most  familiar  example.  It  is, 
perhaps,  better  worth  remark  that  it  has  been  found  con¬ 
venient  in  modern  times  to  create  anew  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  many  powers  not  unlike  those  which  Parliament 


condemned  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Crown  does  not 
regulate  building  or  commerce  by  its  general  prerogative ;  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  details  of  government,  both  legislative 
and  executive,  is  disposed  of  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  in  the 
way  of  Orders  in  Council,  departmental  rules,  and  the  like.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  almost  a  little  empire;  and  the  majority  of 
English  citizens  neither  know  nor  care  under  what  authority  these 
things  are  done.  The  House  of  Commons  itself  is  now  ready 
enough  to  grasp  the  handle  of  executive  power ;  it  was  anxious  to 
blunt  the  point  only  so  long  as  it  could  be  turned  with  effect 
against  the  Commons.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declared  a  dispensing 
power  to  be  illegal ;  yet  the  safeguarding  clauses  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  have  never  been  enforced.  Continuous  and 
conservative  as  reform  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  England,  it 
might  well  have  been  more  so.  Two  centuries  and  three-quarters 
ago  there  was  nothing  foolish  or  absurd  in  hoping  for  a  peaceful 
issue,  nothing  unpatriotic  in  standing  on  the  king’s  side  in  the 
negotiation  which  might  have  led  thither. 

We  shall  not  discuss  over  again  the  thrice-discussed  question  of 
Bacon  s  moral  character.  It  is  certain  that  the  course  he  took 
was  often  the  last  which  a  man  anxious  for  his  own  popular  repu¬ 
tation  would  have  chosen.  A  course  which  may  be  thus  described 
need  not,  however,  be  the  worst  in  itself,  nor  even  a  wrong  one  at 
all.  An  unscrupulously  selfish  man  in  Bacon's  place  would  have 
taken  much  more  trouble  to  make  his  actions  plausible  (Bacon,  as 
a  rule,  did  not  take  any),  and  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
Bacon  was  ambitious,  and  ambitious  for  great  and  unselfish 
ends.  He  saw  no  harm  in  using  for  those  ends  the  same 
kind  of  means  that  were  commonly  used  without  reproof  to 
gain  ends  infinitely  less  worthy;  or  it  seemed,  at  most,  a 
necessary  evil.  Both  to  others  and  to  himself  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  necessity  of  such  means,  and  dwelt  on  the  art  and 
practice  of  them,  with  more  frankness  than  is  often  met  with. 
But  it  is  not  the  fact — it  is  not  even  seriously  arguable — that 
Bacon  did  use  them  more  freely  or  less  fairly  than  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Meanwhile  his  high  aims  (often  wholly  misunderstood) 
made  him  divers  sorts  of  enemies,  who  seized  on  the  opportunities 
which  his  confidence  and  carelessness  gave  them.  Being  no  worse 
than  other  men,  he  was  punished  for  not  being  better,  and  posterity 
has  ratified  the  sentence.  In  and  out  of  office  he  amended  some 
things;  he  strove  to  amend  more;  some,  by  inadvertence  or  dis¬ 
dain,  he  took  as  he  found  them,  though  they  were  not  less  amiss. 
AVe  might  say  something  about  the  Chancellorship.  We  might 
point  out  that  no  positive  proof  is  extant  of  Bacon  having  perverted 
justice  in  any  single  case;  in  one,  and  only  one,  of  which  Dr. 
Abbott  makes  the  most,  there  is  matter  of  uncleared  suspicion. 
Many  of  Bacon’s  critics,  we  might  add,  do  not  seem  to  know  in 
what  fashion  the  scales  of  justice  were  then  systematically  held 
(and  by  Bacon’s  great  opponent  Coke  as  much  as  any  one)  when¬ 
ever  the  Crown  was  concerned.  But  we  forbear.  We  do  not 
think  fit  cauponare  helium,  to  drive  a  dialectic  bargain  over  every 
point  of  extenuation.  A  man  of  Bacon’s  calibre  is  not  justified  in 
leaving  abuses  as  he  finds  them ;  with  such  an  one,  to  extenuate  is 
to  censure  ;  and  later  ages,  taking  Bacon  at  his  own  estimate,  may 
well  censure  him  for  coming  short  of  the  performance  due  to  his 
own  worth.  As  for  the  pedagogic  style  of  passing  judgment  on 
Bacon,  it  will  never  serve  to  enlighten  us.  We  are  informed  and 
believe  that  Dr.  Abbott  is  an  excellent  schoolmaster;  but  among 
all  points  of  view  that  are  at  ail  possible  to  an  instructed  man, 
the  schoolmaster  s  is  perhaps  the  least  helpful  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  Bacon’s  life  and  work. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY— VOL.  II.* 

rrUIE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  Dictionary  of 
-L  National  Bioyraphy  has  followed  the  first  with  commendable 
punctuality  and  despatch,  and  has  carried  the  roll  of  notables  from 
Alexander  Anuesley,  writer  on  law  and  politics,  to  Dr.  William 
Baird,  physician  and  zoologist.  Most  people,  if  asked  to  name  the 
most  important  personage  within  these  alphabetical  limits,  would 
probably  pitch  upon  Francis  Bacon ;  and  as  such  he  has  been 
treated,  being  allowed  over  thirty  pages,  the  work  of  two  contri¬ 
butors,  Professors  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  Fowler,  the  former  under¬ 
taking  the  biography  of  the  man  himself,  and  the  latter  the 
history  and  criticism  of  his  works.  Professor  Gardiner’s  account 
of  Bacon  is  in  the  main  an  apology,  though  he  admits  that  there 
are  symptoms  of  “  poverty  of  moral  feeling”  in  Bacon’s  behaviour 
towards  his  benefactor  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  lays  stress  upon 
“  the  extraordinarily  unemotional  character  ”  of  his  subject’s  mind, 
“  the  breadth  of  his  intellect”  leaving  “  little  room  for  any  strength 
of  emotional  nature.”  Elsewhere  he  says  that  Bacon  “  had  learned 
early  and  too  well  the  lesson  that  it  was  only  by  personal  flattery 
and  petty  hypocrisies  that  he  could  hope  to  accomplish  his  ends.” 
All  this  amounts  to  admitting  that  Bacon  was  what  a  great 
many  people  would  call  heartless  and  mean — to  say  with  Pope  the 
“  meanest  of  mankind  ”  is  going  too  far.  The  controversy,  in  short, 
between  the  admirers  and  the  assailants  of  Bacon  is  one  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  fact,  and  depends  upon  the  various  degrees  of 
repugnance  which  the  Machiavellian  side  of  his  nature — this  is 
perhaps  as  accurate  an  epithet  as  can  be  found— -excites  in  different 
minds.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  article  before  us  with  the 
recent  sketch  of  Bacon’s  life  by  Dean  Church,  who  evidently  feels 
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tliis  moral  repugnance.  Not  that  Professor  Gardiner  attempts  to 
make  his  subject  appear  throughout  admirable.  Put  his  tendency 
is  to  treat  Bacon’s  errors  rather  as  the  defects  belonging  to  his 
qualities  than  as  indicating  peculiar  moral  perversity.  He  is,  at 
any  rate,  successful  in  showing  how  great  Bacon  is  when  taken 
on  his  nobler  side ;  and  there  is  force  in  his  contention  that 
Bacon’s  early  Parliamentary  opposition  (which  Dean  Church  dis¬ 
misses  as  “some  very  slight  show  of  independence  )  proves  that 
be  was  no  mere  sycophant.  The  comparison  between  the  position 
in  politics  of  Bacon  and  that  of  Burke  is  striking ;  and  altogether 
the  article  is  most  valuable;  though,  at  the  risk  ot  being  thought 
ungrateful,  we  must  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  is  not  rather  too 
much  of  a  critical  essay,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  concentration 
and  terseness,  for  the  purposes  of  a  book  of  reference.  1  rofessoi 
Fowler’s  ten  pages,  classifying  and  describing  Bacon's  literary 
works,  form  an  admirable  supplement.  Anthony  Bacon,  the  elder 
brother  of  Francis,  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee ;  and  their 
stern  mother,  Lady  Bacon,  finds  a  friendly  biographer  in  Dr. 
Grosart.  Professor  Adamson  supplies  the  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  wizard  Friar  of  popular  tradition, 
whose  tcue  scientific  eminence  was  not  to  be  appreciated  until 
many  centuries  after  his  death  ;  while  Mr.  Archer  deals  with  the 
Dominican  Friar  Robert  Bacon,  who  has  so  often  got  mixed  up 
with  the  Franciscan  Roger. 

Each  reader,  according  to  his  tastes  and  studies,  will  decide  for 
himself  upon  the  person  entitled  to  rank  next  in  importance  to 
Francis  Bacon.  For  ourselves,  we  turn  to  the  article  upon  St. 
Anselm,  by  Canon  Stephens,  who  proceeds  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Dean  Church  and  Mr.  Freemau,  and  makes  good  use  ot  the 
latter's  researches.  Mr.  Rule’s  recent  investigations  into  Anselm  s 
family  history  and  child-life  have  also  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  and  due  attention  is  given  to  the  Saints  theological  and 
philosophical  works,  about  which  readers  who  have  only  looked 
upon  Anselm  as  a  figure  in  English  history  usually  know  little  or 
nothing.  Dean  Hook’s  somewhat  hostile  biography  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  authorities — an  omission  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Canon  considers  its  position  untenable. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  Dean  Hook  himself  eventually  abandoned 
or  modified  it.  Yet,  while  recognizing  that  when  an  Anselm  and  a 
Rufus  fall  out,  it  is  on  the  whole  safe  to  side  with  the  saint  against 
the  sinner,  still  in  one  point  we  confess  to  a  leaning  towards  Dean 
Hook’s  first  opinion.  If  that  contingent  of  knights  which  Anselm 
furnished  for  the  M’elsh  campaign  was  as  unfit  for  service  as 
Rufus  represented — and  in  such  a  matter  he  was  doubtless  a  good 
judge — we  think  that  as  a  king  and  a  soldier  he  had  a  right  to 
complain  without  being  called  “petulant.’  Perhaps  Rufus s 
biographer  will  give  us  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Anselm  article  is  well  worth  reading,  though  hero 
again  we  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  what  is  wanted  in  a 
dictionary,  where  all  subjects  should  be  treated  in  broad  outline. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  diffuseness  and  to  excess  of  detail,  which, 
in  a  work  like  this,  should  be  held  in  check.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  compare  this  article  with  that  of  Professor  Creighton  on  fet. 
Augustine,  where  the  material  is  more  scanty  and  the  subject 
inferior ;  for,  as  the  Professor  truly  says,  Augustine  cannot  be 
ranked  “  higher  than  a  capable  official  of  the  Roman  church. 
But,  without  any  comparisons,  we  may  say  that  the  Augustine 
article  is  clear,  well  written,  and  not  overlong.  Mr.  Hunt  does 
his  best  with  the  meagre  and  confused  history  of  Archbishop 
Athelm,  and  further  on  finds  less  unrewarding  subjects  in  the 
Aymers  de  Valence,  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  Before  leaving  the 
churchmen,  we  must  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gairduers  biography  of 
Archbishop  Arundel,  and  that  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Bass  Mnliinger ;  and,  coming  down  to  later  times,  Canon 
Overton’s  able  and  sympathetic  article  on  Bishop  Atterbury,  and 
Mr.  Walrond’s  upon  Dr.  Arnold. 

King  Arthur  is  the  subject  of  critical  examination  by  Mr. 
Keary,  who  necessarily  believes  in  that  hero  to  a  certain,  or  an 
uncertain,  extent,  because,  as  ho  justly  observes,  it  is  only  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  historical  existence  “  that  Arthur  can  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  Dictionary.”  In  the  bibliographical  note  he 
might  have  added  a  reference  to  that  Life  of  St.  Gildas  which 
contains  what  critics  seem  agreed  to  consider  an  early  and  re¬ 
markable  form  of  the  Art hur-legend,  and  also  to  Professor  Rhys  s 
Celtic  Britain,  and  to  M.  A.  de  la  Borderie’s  recent  researches  into 
the  date  and  origin  of  the  histories  of  Nennius  and  Geoffrey.  A 
more  solid  personage.  King  /Ethelstan  (brought  into  ^  this 
volume  under  the  spelling  Athelstan),  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  whom  one  hardly  expected  to  find  in  sympathy  with  a 
West-Saxon  hero.  Strictly  speaking,  the  doubtful  story  about 
yEthelstan's  murder  of  his  brother  Eadwine  should  have  been  attri¬ 
buted,  not  directly  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  but  to  the  earlier  writer 
whose  work  Simeon  has  preserved.  It  seems  a  little  sweeping  to 
tax  Henry  of  Huntingdon  with  amplifying  the  narrative  of  tho 
Chronicle  “  after  his  usual  groundless  fashion,’’  for  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  “  groundless,”  Henry  being  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  early  traditions  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 

The  editor’s  article  on  Jane  Austen  is  somewhat  disappointing. 
Of  course  much  could  not  be  made  of  her  personal  history  ;  but  in 
the  way  of  criticism  Mr.  Stephen  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
something  better  than  cite  tho  opinions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Macaulay,  G.  H.  Lewes,  &c.  Ac.,  in  a  fashion  suggestive  ol  a 
string  of  testimonials.  Altogether,  it  is  cold  and  dry;  and  the 
wav  in  which  he  speaks  of  “  the  admiration,  even  to  fanaticism, 
of  innumerable  readers  ”  implies  that  his  own  admiration  is  not 
over-enthusiastic.  He  is  much  more  himselt  in  dealing  with 


Frances  Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay),  who,  it  is  true,  affords  better 

material  to  work  upon.  Joanna  Baillie,  a  star  whose  lustre  has 
grown  somewhat  dim,  receives  appreciative  treatment  from  Mr. 
Barnett  Smith — though  here  again  *  there  is  too  much  of  tho 
testimonial  style ;  and  Canon  Overton  gives  an  account  of  poor 
Mrs.  Astell,  a  learned  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  pro¬ 
ject  for  founding  a  sort  of  Iligh-Church  college  for  women  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  Bishop  Burnet.  More  fortunate  in  her  century 
was  Matilda  Chaplin  Ayrton,  M.D.,  “one  of  those  medical 
students  to  whose  energy  Englishwomen  are  indebted  for  their 
existing  opportunities  of  studying  and  practising  medicine,  as  her 
biographer  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee  writes.  Anne  Askew,  the  Protestant 
martyr,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  able  articles.  Among 
military  and  naval  biographies,  of  which  there  are  a  number  ot 
more  than  usual  interest,  we  especially  remark  those  of  that 
rather  ill-used  hero,  Sir  David  Baird  (by  Mr.  II.  M.  Stephens) 
and  of  Lord  Anson  (by  Mr.  Laughton).  It  is  sad  to  learn  from 
the  latter  that  the  lion  figure-head  of  Anson's  Centurion , 

“  after  standing  for  many  years  in  the  Anson  ward  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  was  in  1S70  transferred  to  the  playground  of 
the  hospital  school,  and  fell  to  pieces  from  decay  in  1873.  ’  Surely 
some  care  might  have  been  taken  to  keep  it  together.  Glancing 
over  the  article  on  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  we  notice  that  the 
name  of  the  Spanish-French  defender  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  misspelt 
Linieres.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  notice  of  Auchmuty,  gives  the 
correct  spelling,  Liniers.  Among  mediaeval  warriors,  a  few  lines 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Giles  of  Argentine  who  fell 
at  Bannockburn.  A  man  who  was  a  “  flower  of  chivalry  ”  in  his 
own  day,  and  who  has  supplied  a  character  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
may  fairly  claim  a  modest  place  in  a  biographical  dictionary. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  some  will  perhaps  say  might  have  been 
left  for  American  Dictionaries,  receives  a  fair  and  judicious  notice 
from  the  biographer  of  Andre,  Mr.  Garnett.  But  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  this  writer’s  articles  is  that  on  another  scamp,  Eugene 
Aram.  As  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Causes  celebves  de  V Angleterre,  has 
treated  Aram's  scholarly  genius  as  legendary,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  is  highly  rated  by  Mr.  Garnett:— “  His  [Aram's]  peculiar 
distinction  is  to  have  lighted  upon  a  truth  of  the  greatest 
moment,  unrecognised  in  his  day  by  any  scholar — tlm  affinity 
of  the  Celtic  to  the  other  European  languages.  ...  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  had  he  enjoyed  wealth  and  leisure  he 
might  have  advanced  the  study  of  comparative  philology  by  fifty 
years.”  The  romantic  story  of  the  claimant  James  Annesley 
is  told  bv  the  editor,  who  writes  tersely  and  sharply,  as  when 
he  tells  ’us  that,  in  “  order  to  make  things  pleasant,  the 
uncle  attempted  to  kidnap  the  nephew.”  But  he  and  his  col¬ 
laborator  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg,  who  supplies  the  biography  of  the 
claimant's  nefarious  uncle  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  fail  between  them 
to  make  the  legal  proceedings  clear.  Though  there  is  no  necessary 
inconsistency  in  the  statements,  still  readers  will  be  puzzled  by 
finding  in  one  article  that  the  claimant  got  a  verdict  in  his  favour, 
and  in  the  other  that  he  failed  to  establish  his  claim.  Next  to  the 
wicked  Earl  of  Anglesey  comes  the  Puritan  Samuel  Annesley, 
one  of  the  many  Puritan  or  Dissenting  ministers  assigned  to  Dr. 
Grosart,  who,  speaking  of  Annesley 's  troubles  for  “  keeping  a  con¬ 
venticle,”  says,  “  That  ‘  conventicle  ’  was  the  meeting-house  in 
Little  St.  Helen’s.”  A  glance  at  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  against 
“  seditious  Conventicles  ”  would  have  shown  him  that  the  con¬ 
venticle  is  not  the  meoting-house,  but  the  meeting,  bo  it  in  house 
or  field.  Annesley,  in  days  more  fortunate  for  him,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  sermon  which,  says  Dr.  Grosart, 
“  Anthonv  a  Wood  vehemently  attacks.”  We  have  referred  to 
the  passages  of  Bliss’s  edition  of  Wood  as  here  cited,  and  have 
failed  to  "find  this  vehement  attack.  Wood  gives  what  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  substance  of  the  sermon  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment  ;  having  once  said  that  the  preacher  “  persuaded  them  to 
do  justice  upon  the  king,”  he  probably  thought  comment  needless. 
What  he  does  make  strong  reflections  upon,  is  Annesley ’s  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  obtained,  as  Wood  avers,  without  any  claim  to  it, 
except  that  of  favour  with  the  party  in  power.  Dr.  Grosart 
merely  states  the  fact  of  the  degree  without  noticing  Wood's 
strictures.  Next  to  the  Puritan  Annesley  comes  tho  Deist  Peter 
Annet,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  disputes  with 
one  John  Noorthook  the  authorship  of  that  “  History  of  tho  Man 
after  God's  own  Heart  ”  which  suggested  one  of  Voltaire’s  most 
Voltairean  productions.  Further  on  is  Anstey  of  the  New  Bath 
Guide ,  in  which  the  page  containing  the  “  Methodist  ditty,”  though 
highly  relished  by  worldlings  such  as  Horace  Walpole,  “  was 
sometimes  pasted  down  by  the  scrupulous” — so  says  tho  bio¬ 
grapher,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  following  Anstey 's  own  statement 
in  his  second  edition.  But  we  may  add  that  this  mild  form 
of  protest  fell  far  short  of  the  reprobation  with  which  the 
Methodists  visited  Anstey ’s  mockery  of  what  I10  doomed  to  be 
their  pernicious  hypocrisy.  One  who  grew  up  among  them  has 
recorded  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  youth  that  the  author  ot  the 
Guide,  was  held  to  rank  chief  among  the  few  unhappy  men  of 
|  the  time  who  were  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Having  descended  to  forgotten  wits  like  Anstey  and  obscure 
blasphemers  like  Annet,  and  having  passed  by  many  men  better 
worth  notice,  it  is  time  to  stop  bol'ore  we  lose  ourselves  among 
the  crowd  of  minor  celebrities.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  the  fair  promise  these  two 
volumes  give  of  his  great  undertaking,  which  seems  likely  to  bo 
carried  through  both  quickly  and  successfully,  and  to  reflect  credit 
upon  English  historical  and  critical  scholarship. 
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TWO  LITTLE  WARS.* 

"jVTK.  SCOTT’S  France  and  Tongking  would  have  been  better  if 
-L  X  the  author  had  been  in  a  position  to  take  more  trouble. 
This  modification  of  a  much-derided  but  most  sensible  critical 
formula  is  not  used  with  the  intention  of  vilipending  Mr.  Scott's 
work,  but  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact.  His  last  book  is  a 
collection  of  articles  written,  as  he  confesses,  “  very  hurriedly” 
and  “  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year  in  China.”  As  far  as  the 
individual  chapters  are  concerned,  these  unfavourable  conditions 
of  time  and  weather  have  not  left  any  traces.  Mr.  Scott  writes 
with  all  his  old  vivacity,  and  may  be  believed  on  his  word  when 
he  says  that  “  no  care  has  been  spared  to  make  the  book  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  possible.  The  defects  of  his  work  are  such  as  are 
inherent  in  the  method,  on  which  it  has  been  made.  It  is  a  sad 
truth,  though  the  Special  Correspondent  will  not  believe  it,  that 
aT  collection  of  articles  stitched  together  do  not  make  a  book. 
ISow  Mr.  Scott  s  France  and  Tongking  is  a  collection  of  articles 
written  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  Consequently 
there  is  a  certain  want  of  coherence  about  them  when  they  come  to 
be  gathered  together,  which  diminishes  our  pleasure  in  reading  them 
as  a  whole.  This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  because  so  little 
would  have  been  needed  to  fuse  these  twenty-four  articles  together. 
It  would  have  been  enough  to  retrench  three  or  four  paragraphs, 
to  insert  half  a  dozen  others  to  act  as  links,  and  to  rearrange  the 
chapters  so  as  to  bring  kindred  subjects  closer.  But  time  and 
space  cannot  be  annihilated  to  make  reviewers  happy.  Mr.  Scott 
is,  or  was  in  September  last,  at  IIoDg  Kong,  and  his* book  had  to 
appear  in  London — hence  the  slightly  erratic  course  of  his  narra¬ 
tive. 

When,  however,  the  chapters  are  taken  by  themselves  there  is 
“  call  for  anything  but  praise.  They  have,  to  begin  with,  all  the 
life  and  colour  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  an  eye- 
witness  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  estimate  all  he  sees  at  its 
right  value.  Mr.  Scott  s  knowledge  of  Indo-China  is  probably 
unpaialleled,  and  he  has  lost  none  of  his  old  humour.  He  has  had 
plenty  to  see.  I  he  first  stage  of  the  French  conquest  of  Tongkin0- 
(we  adhere  to  his  spelling)  was  a  very  pretty  subject  in  itself; 
but  he  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  that.  The  last  third 
or  so  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  articles  on  Annam, 
Saigon,  (  amboja,  Hainan,  the  proposed  Kra  Canal,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Empire  under  which  title  the  author  discusses  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  a  Trench  advance  towards  Burmah  and  the  best  wav 
ot  opposing  it.  V  ariety,  therefore,  is  not  wanting.  The  mili- 
tary  part  of  Mr.  Scott  s  book  is  likely  to  be  most  read,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  the  most  valuable.  He  does  not,  for  one  thino-, 
C2r  rJ  51®  story  of  the  French  campaigns  further  than  the' 
afiair  of  Bas  Le  and  the  breaking  of  the  treaty  of  Tien  Tsin. 
Now  a  very  considerable  number  of  events  have  happened  since 
then  which  have  modified  the  situation.  There  is  much  to 
attract  the  reader  in  the  details1  of  military  operations;  but, 
alter  all,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  story  could  have  been 
a  little  better  wound  up.  The  value  of  what  Mr.  Scott  has  to 
say  as  to  the  military  character  of  the  French  does  not  depend  on 
the  date  of  the  fighting  he  saw.  On  this  subject  his  judgment  is 
obviously  that  our  neighbours  have  lost  nothing  of  either  their 
good  or  their  bad  qualities  as  soldiers.  The  disasters  of  the  °Teat 
war  of  1870  and  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  half-drilled  Mobiles 
have  led  to  a  general  belief  that  the  French  soldier  has  per¬ 
manently  degenerated.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  seems  to  think  that 
they  are  the  same  men  as  of  old.  They  can  still  march  wonder- 
fully  under  heavy  loads ;  they  are  still  easy  to  feed,  gay  as  long  as 
things  are  going  fairly,  and  when  properly  led  and  smartly  drilled 
can  fight  with  dash.  He  speaks  highly  of  many  of  the  officers, 
and  has  an  obvious  admiration  for  General  Negrier — whom  the 
Annamese  call  General  Mao-Lem,  “  Be  quick  ”  or  “  Look  sharp.” 
But  the  bad  has  survived  quite  as  vigorously  as  the  good.  The 
French  soldier  in  Tongking  has  shown  the  old  readiness  to  collapse 
under  the  pressure  ot  deleat,  the  old  slovenliness  in  the  smaller 
matters  of  discipline,  the  old  dissolute  conduct  to  an  extent  which 
defies  description  in  decent  language,  and  the  old  callous  brutality 
which  has  distinguished  him  at  all  periods  of  his  history.  On  this 
last  point  Mr.  Scott  has  one  story  to  tell  which  may  be  quoted  as 
unique.  Three  Annamese  notables  were  taken  prisoners  at  Thai- 
JSiguyen  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  They  were  led  bound  to 
execution,  when  this  scene  ensued  : — 

The  three  had  their  arms  tied  all  together  with  a  silk  sash  and  were 
marched  out  of  the  citadel,  the  Tuan-Phu  shrieking  piteously  and  trying 
to  grovel  before  his  guard  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  heartbreaking 
!f  “adu  beeil  h°Peless>  and  therefore  dastardly.  A  box  of  explosive 
bullets  had  been  found  somewhere  in  the  citadel.  Explosive  bullets  were 
somewhat  uncommon,  and  one  of  the  officers  gave  his  revolver  to  a  French 
■sergeant,  and  asked  him  to  try  their  effect  on  the  prisoners.  Just  when 
the  party  had  got  into  the  suburbs  the  sergeant,  while  the  men  were  still 
walking,  put  the  revolver  behind  the  Doctor’s  ear  and  fired.  Three- 
quarters  of  his  head  were  blown  away.  The  other  two,  in  a  last  desperate 
e’  ™st  *^le  s*Ik  scarf  which  bound  them  to  the  corpse  and  ran 
llie  1  u an-1  lm  was  brought  down  witli  a  bullet  between  the  shoulders  and 
tell,  gurgling  up  blood  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  But  the  Court  emissary 
who  had  been  calmly  scornful  all  this  time,  ducked  to  the  first  shots  and 
bolted  round  a  corner  down  to  the  river.  There  were  a  dozen  men  after 
him,  iri!'^  shot  after  shot,  but  he  was  too  active,  and  zicrzuc^ed  like  a 
srLTc‘  bn  fortunately,  the  river  was  before  him,  and  the  bank  was  some 
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feet  high  where  he  struck  it.  He  paused  for  a  second  before  he  leaped,  and 
a  French  soldier  who  had  counted  on  this  brought  him  down.  Another 
shot  in  the  water  limshed  him.  Then  they  went  back  to  where  the  Tuan- 
Phu,  still  alive,  was  struggling  convulsively  in  the  road.  It  required  five 
more  shots  to  kill  him.  F’lve  minutes  later  an  orderly  came  from  the 
General  s  quarters  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  prisoners  again  to 
question  them.  fa 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  French  army  that  this  slovenly  and 
butcherly  piece  of  cruelty  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  an  officer. 

Now  that  the  French  are  firmly  established  in  Ton^kino-  they 
will  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  organizing°an  efficient 
colonial  army.  The  makeshifts  which  have  hitherto  served  their 
turn  will  not  be  sufficient  any  longer.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Scott 
has  a  chapter  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
exalted  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Burmese 
frontier.  He  has  convinced  himself,  after  direct  observation  of 
the  forces  in  the  field  in  Tongking,  that  the  French  have  the 
materials  of  an  efficient  sepoy  army  under  their  hand  in  their 
possessions.  The  I  irailleurs  Annamites  have  already  done  good 
sen  ice,  though  the  men  are  drawn  from  an  unwarlike  population. 
In  the  future  this  and  similar  forces  can  be  recruited  from  races 
which  are  robust  and  fairly  warlike.  Neither  is  the  field  on  which 
they  may  be  employed  wanting.  French  agents  have  already  been 
busy  111  biarn  and  among  the  Mois.  In  Saigon  the  French  officials 
have  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  a  conquest  of 
Siam  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  talk  of  that  kind,  as  experience 
shows,  frequently  leads  to  action.  We  have  dwelt  most  on  the 
military  and  political  portions  of  Mr.  Scott's  book;  but  they  do 
not  form  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  for  some  readers  they  may  be 
t„e  least  interesting.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  him  to  point 
out  that,  whoever  cares  not  for  drum  and  trumpet,  but  does  like  to 
read  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  strange  peoples,  will  find 
abundant  material  in  his  pages.  He  describes  the  Tongkingese, 
the  Annamese,  the  Cambojians,  the  French  garrisons,  and  the 
ubiquitous  Chinese  traders  with  the  knowledge  and  picturesque 
vigoui  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  The  Furman.  • 

The  history  of  the  last  Transvaal  War,  “edited”  by  Lady 
Bellairs,  is  in  one  way  soothing  to  read.  The  editor — or  editress, 
11  such  a  word  be  allowed — takes  a  philosophic  view  of  that 
struggle.  She  has  so  much  of  the  military  spirit  as  to  be  able  to 
praise  both  parties  to  a  fight,  even  though  one  was  a  victorious 
enemy.  Lady  Bellairs  is  manifestly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Boers  were  very  fine  fellows  to  fight  for  their  own  way,  and  that 
our  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal  were  equally  fine  fellows  to  fight  to 
prevent  them  getting  it.  There  is  a  healthy  artistic  impartiality 
in  this  way  of  looking  at  war  to  which  we,  for  our  part,  have  no 
sort  of  objection.  At  times,  however,  the  military  tone  of  the 
gallant  lady's  book  becomes  a  trifle  professional,  and  then  it  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  pleasant.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear,  as  it  were 
the  echo  of  regimental  and  professional  grievances.  In  more  pas¬ 
sages  than  one  we  find  sneers  at  this  or  the  other  officer,  which 
are  soon  after  explained  by  a  foot-note  pointing  out  that  the  un¬ 
worthy  one  was  very  far  down  in  the  list  of  colonels,  and 
tlieretore  junior  to  an  officer  whom  Lady  Bellairs  is  peculiarly 
bound  to  honour,  but  that  he  nevertheless  received  local  rank 
t°_  entitle  him  to  command  his  senior.  These  things  are  sad 
grievances  to  the  naval  and  military  mind  ;  but  Lady  Bellairs 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  there  is  something  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  world  at  large  in  the  jealousies  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  the  mess-room.  As  a  narrative  of  the  war  the  book 
may  be  divided  sharply  into  two  parts.  One  contains  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  defence  of  Pretoria,  and  is  plainly  a  record  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  other  is  given  up  to  the  smaller  sieves, 
and  is  taken  at  second  hand  from  official  reports  and  magazine 
articles.  I  his  is  not,  in  itself,  any  reason  why  the  second  part 
should  not  be  valuable,  since  the  Gibbon  of  the  future  will  have 
to  go  to  magazine  articles  and  official  reports  for  his  facts;  but, 
for  our  part,  we  like  Lady  Bellairs’s  work  best  when  she  is  writing 
or  editing  by  the  light  of  personal  experience.  The  siege  of  Pre¬ 
toria  is,  for  the  rest,  a  very  sufficient  subject.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Colonel  Bellairs  to  command  the  inadequate  force  set  to  hold  the 
Transvaal  before  the  Boer  rising,  and  consequently  he  had  to  face 
the  dreary  task  of  conducting  a  hopeless  fight  in  the  midst  of  the 
rebellion.  How  hopeless  it  had  been  made  bv  the  folly  and  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  tolerably  well  known 
already,  and  is  made  plainer  than  ever  in  this  book.'  Lady  Bellairs 
is  inclined  to  think  better  of  the  Boers  than  most  of  the  English 
who  have  met  them.  Here  and  there  she  shows,  as  it  were  a 
flash  ot  the  spirit  of  Dalgetty,  notably  in  her  brief  matter-of-fact 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Aylward ;  but  in  the  main  her  par¬ 
tiality  for  them,  or  rather  her  impartiality  as  between  them  and 
her  countrymen,  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  formed  a 
better  opinion  of  their  courage  and  also  of  their  humanity  than 
most  ot  those  who  have  written  of  the  war.  On  both  these  points 
she  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  her  belief.  Still,  her  narrative 
none  the  less  proves  clearly  that  vigorous  measures  would  soon 
have  brought  them  to  reason.  At  the  siege  of  Pretoria  even  their 
famous  shooting  was  occasionally  at  fault.  More  than  once  they 
met  their  match  even  among  English  soldiers,  and,  allowing  them 
credit  for  courage,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  a  small 
people  of  farmers  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  many  teen.  However, 
it  was  never  put  to  the  test.  It  pleased  the  great  Ministry  which 
rules  us  to  patch  up  a  peace,  and  all  we  cau  do  now  is  to  console 
ourselves  as  best  we  can  by  reflecting  that  the  handfuls  of  English 
soldiers  scattered  in  the  Transvaal  supported  the  honour  of  the 
flag.  Lady  Bellairs  is  perhaps  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  their 
feats,  particularly  at  Pretoria ;  but  as  she  is  so  good-natured  to 
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the  enemy,  that  is  in  her  case  at  least  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
As  she  hopes  the  day  will  come  when  the  bust  of  Jouhert  will 
take  the  place  between  the  busts  of  Washington  and  Cromwell, 
she  can  do  no  less  in  common  fairness  than  be  kind  to  Thomas 
Atkins. 


RECENT  RECORD  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS.* 

OF  the  three  volumes  before  us,  one  completes,  and  another 
continues,  works  of  which  parts  have  already  been  published  ; 
while  the  remaining  volume  begins  a  new  undertaking.  This  is 
the  collection  of  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henri /  II., 
and  Richard  I.,  edited  by  Mr.  Ilowlett,  which  is  to  include  the 
Ilistoria  Rerum  Angiiearum  of  William  of  Newburgh,  together 
with  several  minor  chronicles  and  historical  treatises  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  four  books, 
covering  the  period  from  the  Conquest  to  a.d.  1194,  of  William 
of  Newburgh's  Ilistoria.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  four 
previous  editions,  but  none  altogether  satisfactory:  aud,  besides 
the  gain  of  an  accurate  text,  we  are  promised  hereafter  a  yet  un¬ 
printed  continuation.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Ilowlett  tells  us  all  that 
can  be  made  out  about  the  personal  history  of  William  of  New¬ 
burgh,  who  “  was  born  at  Bridlington  in  1136,  was  brought  up 
from  boyhood  in  Newburgh  Priory,  and  died  probably  in  1198, 
not  in  1208,  as  is  usually  asserted.”  Ilis  work  undergoes  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  by  the  editor,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  in  the 
main  a  compilation  from  other  writers,  with  additions  from  oral 
information.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  analysis  shows 
"William  of  Newburgh  as  more  of  a  compiler — though  one  who 
re-cast  his  borrowed  material — and  less  of  an  original  composer 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  lie  seems  at  any  rate  to  have 
used  good  authorities,  his  account  of  King  Richard’s  adventures 
on  his  homeward  journey  being,  as  Mr.  Ilowlett  surmises,  derived 
from  the  lost  narrative  which  is  known  to  have  been  penned 
by  one  of  the  King’s  companions  in  peril,  the  royal  chaplain 
Anselm.  Sometimes  William  of  Newburgh  lets  us  see  the  source 
of  his  information,  as  when  he  sets  before  us  Wimund,  the 
blinded  monk  of  Byland,  once  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  claimant 
of  the  Earldom  of  Moray,  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Scottish 
king,  telling  of  his  strange  career  of  adventure  and  bloodshed, 
with  its  termination  in  the  tearing  out  of  his  eyes  by  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  tyrannized.  If  he  could  but  regain 
so  much  as  “  the  eye  of  a  sparrow,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  his 
enemies  should  have  no  cause  to  exult  over  him.  Another  strange 
personage,  ubout  whom,  or  rather  abuut  whose  disciples,  William 
of  Newburprh  had  some  special  source  of  information,  was  Eun  de 
Stella,  or  £ou  de  l’Etoile,  a  crazy  Breton  heretic,  who  founded 
his  pretensions  as  a  prophet  partly  upon  a  confusion  of  his  name 
Eun  with  “  Eum  qui  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  et 
seculum  per  ignem  ” — words  taken  from  the  form  of  exorcism. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  things  about  this  lunatic  is  that 
he  was  claimed  as  a  kinsman  by  the  epicene  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
who,  doing  his  best  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  hinted  an  opinion 
that  Eon  de  l'Etoile  was  a  maligned  victim  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  This  we  obtain  from  Captain  Teller’s  recent  life  of  the 
Chevalier,  not,  we  need  hardly  say,  from  William  of  Newburgh. 
To  return  to  the  Ilistoria,  among  other  odd  things  in  it  are 
the  account  of  the  “Green  Children”  found  in  Suffolk,  about 
whom  William  was  at  first  disposed  to  be  sceptical,  though  he 
finally  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence;  of  the  two  live  dogs  in 
a  block  of  stone ;  of  the  toad  with  a  gold  chain  round  its  neck, 
found  in  a  similar  situation  ;  and  of  the  Yorkshire  rustic  who  had 
the  luck  to  carry  off  a  cup  from  a  midnight  banquet  of  ghosts  or 
some  uncanny  kind  of  folk.  Incidentally  this  last  tale  brings  in  a 
mention  of  the  intermittent  springs  near  Bridlington,  “quas  vulgo 
Gipse  vocant” — as  they  are  called  to  this  day.  Further  on,  there 
is  the  history  of  another  rustic,  Retell,  whose  horse  one  day 
tumbled  down  with  him,  pitching  him  off — probably  upon  his 
head,  for  when  he  got  up  he  saw  two  little  blackamoors  (“  duos 
quasi  /Ethiopes  parvulos”) sitting  in  the  road  laughing.  After  this 
Retell  became  subtle  in  the  discerning  of  dsemons,  and  used  to  see 
them  lying  in  wait  to  trip  up  horses,  and  laughing  with  glee  if  the 

•  Chronicle s  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen,  llenry  II..  and  Richard  I. 
Vol.  I.,  containing  t lie  Fint  Four  Books  of  the  Ilistoria  Rerum  Angiiearum 
of  William  of  Newburgh.  Edited  from  Manuscripts  by  Richard  Ilowlett,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  nt-Law.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Longmans  A  Co. ;  Trllbner  A  Co.  ;  also 
bv  Parker  &  Co,  Oxford;  and  Macmillan  A  Co,  Cambridge;  A.  &  C. 
Black,  and  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Foulis,  Edinburgh,  and  A.  Thom, 
Dublin. 

Vet  us  Rei/istrum  Sarisberiense  id  ins  dictum  Registrant  S.  Osmunds 
Episcopi.  'l'he  Register  of  ti.  Osmund.  Edited  by  \V.  JI.  Rich  Jones, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Canon  of  Snrum,  and  Vicar  of  llradford-on-Avon.  Vol.  II. 
Published  by  t lie  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Loudon  : 
I.ongmnns  A  Co.;  Trllbner  &  Co. ;  also  bv  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford;  and 
Macmillan  Sc  Co.,  Cambridge  ;  A.  Sc  C.  Blnck,  and  Douglas  &  Foulis, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  A.  Thom  A  Co.,  Limited,  Dublin. 
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present  nomme  Engle  ter  re.  Par  Jehon  de  NVaurin,  Seigneur  du  Forestol. 
Edited  by  Sir  William  Hardy,  Knt,  F.S.A.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records;  and  Edward  L.  C.  1’.  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bnrristcr- 
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rider  cursed  or  dug  in  the  spurs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  ejacu¬ 
lated  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  they  lied  away  sorrowing.  This 
mixture  of  diablerie  and  horseflesh  is  quite  what  might  be  looked 
for  in  a  pious  Yorkshireman.  With  so  much  that  is  edifyiDg  and 
amusing,  we  really  think  that  Mr.  Ilowlett  is  unreasonable  in 
complaining  that  bis  author  has  not  told  us  anything  about 
“  Rosamond  Clifford  ” — is  it  ascertained,  by  the  way,  that  her 
name  was  Clifford  ? 

We  have  been  led,  we  confess,  to  linger  over  what  is  least  im¬ 
portant  in  the  work  of  William  of  Newburgh  ;  but,  as  students  are 
already  acquainted  with  it,  this  frivolity  may  be  pardoned.  As  a 
more  serious  topic,  however,  we  will  call  attention  to  the  editor's 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Yorkshire  after  the  great  harry¬ 
ing  by  the  Conqueror,  and  of  the  rise  cf  Newburgh  Priory. 

Leaving  the  North  for  the  South,  we  turn  to  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  “Register  of  St.  Osmund,” -edited  by 
Canon  W.  II.  Rich  Jones,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  that  of  the  “  eeclesiola  ”  of  St.  Laurence,  which  he  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  discovered,  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  This 
volume  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  ritualist  history.  The  first,  it  will  be  remembered, 
contained,  inter  alia,  the  “Consuetudinary  of  St.  Osmund,”  other¬ 
wise  De  Ojficiis  Ecclesiastics  Tractatus,  the  authorized  exposition 
of  the  famous  “  Use  of  Sarura.”  In  the  second  volume  we  have  a 
history  of  the  translation  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  from  Old  to  New  Sarum,  an  account  which  in  some  parts  is 
mmifestly  contemporary;  and  imbedded  in  this  are  charters  and 
other  documents,  often  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  church 
organization  aud  the  position  of  the  clergy.  Then  there  is  an  in¬ 
ventory — “  Ornamenta  Ecclesite  Sarum, invents  in  Thesauraria  IIP 
Kalendas  Aprilis  ”  (March  30),  1214,  the  inventory,  however, 
as  it  stands,  being  made  out  in  1222.  This,  together  writh  the 
Visitatio  Ecclesiarum  Prebendalium  in  the  previous  volume,  will 
be  a  mine  of  delights  for  people  with  a  taste  for  church  furniture. 
Here  are  chalices,  and  crosses,  and  banners,  and  dossells,  and 
jewels: — “  Textus  unus  aureus  magnus  continens  saphiros  xx., 
et  smaragdos  vi.,  et  tliopasios  viii.,  et  alemandinas  xviii.,  et 
gercettas  viii.,  et  perlas  xii.” — and  chasubles,  copes,  and  dalmatics 
of  sendal  and  samite,  red,  white,  and  green,  “  tit  to  appear 
’fore  our  father  the  Pope,”  as  the  ballad  says.  Curious  entries 
are  those  of  fans,  to  keep  oft'  the  flies  from  the  celebrant  at 
mass,  as  the  editor  explains: — “Item  fiavellum  unum  argent, 
qued  dominus  episcopus  contulit  ecclesne — fractum.”  —  “  Duo 
iiabella  de  fusto  et  pergameno  ”  (of  fustian  and  parchment). 
Some  other  documents  follow7 ;  and  a  glossary,  a  chronological 
abstract,  and  an  index  conclude  the  work.  We  ought  to  have 
begun,  instead  of  ending,  by  noticing  Canon  Rich  Jones’s  “Intro¬ 
duction,”  in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
episcopate  in  the  West  of  England,  down  to  the  decree  of  1075 
which  caused  the  removal  of  the  united  sees  of  Sherborne  and 
Ramsbury  to  Old  Sarum.  From  this  point  he  goes  011  with 
the  history  of  Old  Sarum  and  its  Bishops,  especially  of  Saint 
Osmund,  on  whom  he  'dwells  with  the  reverence  that  befits  a 
Canon  of  Salisbury.  When,  however,  he  names  Osmund  as  the 
one  English  bishop  to  answer  the  King's  summons  to  the  great 
Gemot  at  Salisbury  iu  1086,  we  thiuk  that  it  must  be  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  It  is  manifest  that  by  “  English  bishop  ”  is  here  meant 
one  who  was  a  native  of  England  ;  and  Osmund  was  a  Norman. 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester  is  probably  the  bishop  intended.  From 
the  saintly  Osmund  the  editor  passes  on  to  the  worldly  Bishop 
Roger,  and  thence  to  succeeding  prelates.  lie  enters  into  a  dis¬ 
quisition  upon  the  surname  Poore  or  l’oer,  w7hich  w7as  borne  by 
two  brothers  who  iu  succession  filled  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Sarum.  Though  in  Latin  the  name  appears  as  “  Pauper,”  Canon 
Jones  doubts  whether  this  is  really  its  meaning — especially  as  the 
brothers  Herbert  and  Richard  Poore  seem  to  have  been  men  of 
wealth— and  he  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  Latin  puer,  which, 
like  Child  in  English  ballads,  was  an  appellation  given  to  cadets  of 
gentle  families.  Richard  Poore  is  riotablo  in  Salisbury  history  as 
having  removed  the  see  from  Old  Sarum  to  the  site  of  the  present 
Salisbury,  as  is  here  described  at  length.  With  his  death  the  editor 
ends  his  review  of  the  episcopate  of  Salisbury  and  of  English  history 
as  connected  therewith  ;  but  lie  adds  au  interesting  abstract  of  the 
information  on  the  state  of  the  clergy,  on  the  parochial  system, 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  diocese, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Osmund  Register.  II is  remarks  on  the 
toleration  of  clerical  marriages  are  noteworthy  ;  and  the  Register 
(vol.  i.  p.  359)  supplies  him  with  the  case  of  the  chapel  of 
Wokingham,  which,  with  its  glebe-land,  passed  from  “  Aluredus 
presbyter ”  to  sons  and  grandsons  who  are  described  as  diaconi — 
“  Presbyteri  et  Diaconi  uxorati  ”  is  added  in  a  marginal  note  in 
the  MS.  There  is  some  useful  information  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  parish  churches,  dependent  chapels,  and  oratories,  and 
of  the  ministers  who  served  them,  and  some  curious  instances  of 
the  poverty  and  dilapidation  of  many  of  the  smaller  churches. 
The  whole  is  evidently  written  with  real  liking  for  and  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  pleasant  tone  of  what  we  may 
call  ecclesiastical  patriotism. 

The  new  volume,  edited  by  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hardy,  of  the  Recueil  des  Croniques  of  Jehan  de  Wauriu,  Seigneur 
du  Eorestel,  carries  the  history  of  the  French  wars  from  1431 
— tlie  year  of  the  coronation  of  our  Henry  VI.  at  Paris — to 
1443  or  I447t  the  chronology  being  here  somewhat  confused,  so 
that  the  editors  havo  to  clear  it  up  by  means  of  loot-notes. 
Indeed  the  volume  throughout  seems  to  be  fully  and  carefully 
annotated.  Of  preface,  or  “  prefatory  note,”  there  is  little  more 
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than  a  page,  in  which  a  description  of  two  of  the  MSS.  is  given, 
and  also  the  date  of  the  Burgundian  Chronicler's  birth.  This,  in 
the  first,  volume,  is  conjecturally  assigned  to  about  1394;  hut  now, 
on  the  authority  of  Waurin’s  own  statement  as  to  his  age  at  the 
time  of  Azincourt,  is  advanced  to  1399-400.  The  present  volume, 
though  valuable  as  a  minute  account  of  the  military  operations  of 
the  period,  is  not  of  striking  interest,  dealing  with  what  we  may 
call  the  fag-end  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War — a  dreary  story, 
as  far  as  the  English  side  is  concerned,  of  decadence  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  the  account  of  the 
embassy  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  King  Henry  and  his 
Council  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke's  reconciliation  with  the 
French  King  Charles — a  heavy  blow  to  the  English  cause.  The 
scene  in  the  Council  on  the  reading  of  the  Duke's  letters — no 
longer  addressed  as  formerly  to  his  “  souverain  seigneur  ” — is 
vividly  portrayed.  The  young  King  Henry  hurst  into  tears,  and 
even  reproached  some  of  “  his  most  privy  counsellors  ”  with  their 
mismanagement,  thereby  showing  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
realm  than  one  would  have  expected  of  him .  The  Cardinal  (Beaufort) 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  departed  “  tous  confus  et  troublez,” 
and  the  Council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion 
“  save  that  of  getting  together  in  groups,”  says  Waurin,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm,  “  and  uttering  one  to  another  many  invectives 
and  reproaches  against  the  said  Duke  of  Burgundy.”  Then  they 
had  another  Council,  and  some  were  for  straightway  making  war 
upon  the  Duke,  and  some  thought  it  would  be  better  to  try  the 
effect  of  letters ;  and  then  there  came  fresh  and  worse  details  of 
the  arrangements  between  him  and  the  French  King — “  sicques 
allant.  de  mal  en  pis  les  Anglois  furent  de  beaucop  pluscourouchies 
que  devant  ” — and  finally  they  told  the  Duke's  envoys  that  King 
Henry  was  very  much  astonished  at  their  master’s  conduct,  “  as 
to  which  it  was  his  intention  to  take  order  when  it  should 
please  God.”  After  all,  times  are  not  much  changed  with  us. 
This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
newest  Blue-Book  on  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 


BOOKS  OX  DIVINITY.* 

M  l  IE  Messages  of  the  Books  is  (what  its  title  hardly  suggests)  a 
volume  of  sermons  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
sermon  to  a  Book.  It  is  intended  as  an  attempt  at  a  wider  study 
of  Scripture,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  abuse  of  isolated  texts. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  use  of 
these  Scripture  pellets  will  deny  that  some  antidote  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
text,  which  ought  to  include  the  intention  of  the  Book  as  a  whole, 
and  the  age  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  The 
wonder  is,  as  Dr.  Farrar  says,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Fathers 
until  now  the  attempt  has  never  been  made  ;  but  his  book  supplies 
the  reason.  Any  Book  of  the  Bible,  even  one  so  short  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  (which,  from  its  subject  and  style,  shows  the 
Archdeacon  at  his  best),  is  too  big  a  subject  for  a  sermon  to  a 
mixed  congregation.  It  implies  the  use  of  too  much  reading,  the 
mention  of  too  many  facts,  too  much  crowding,  too  many  allusions, 
inferences,  and  quotations  to  be  digested  by  the  people  to  whom, 
and  in  the  time  in  which,  it  must  be  discussed.  So  these  sermons 
are  rather  lectures,  which  might  profitably  be  addressed  to  hearers, 
who,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  would  come  to  them  pencil 
and  note-book  in  hand,  and  they  have  the  rperits  and  defects  of 
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the  Archdeacon’s  manner.  They  are  full  of  knowledge  and  bright 
with  sympathy  and  picturesque  imaginativeness;  but  the  writer 
cannot  suppress  anything  that  he  knows,  nor  control  anything  he 
feels,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  too  popular  style  and  redun¬ 
dant  word-painting  are  apt  to  blind  the  reader  to  the  really  wide 
reading  and  accurate  knowledge  (sometimes  of  obscure  details) 
which  the  volume  contains. 

Dr.  Edersheim's  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
contained  in  the  Warburton  Lectures  from  1880-1884  is  marked 
quite  as  much  by  breadth  of  treatment  as  by  accuracy  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  maxim  “  Novum  Testamentum  in  Veterelatet”  is  the 
key  to  his  argument ;  for,  besides  specific  prophecies,  the  whole 
history  of  Israel  is  prophetic.  All  throughout  it  there  is  the  for¬ 
ward  look,  the  unexpressed  conviction  that  words  and  events  pre¬ 
sent  have  a  larger  scope  in  the  future,  the  assurance  of  a  good  time 
coming.  This  hope  has  survived  eighteen  centuries  of  disappoint¬ 
ment;  and,  though  disowned  by  “the  nerveless  rationalism  of 
modern  Jews,’  kindles  up  in  every  service  at  the  synagogue,  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  Christian  argument  from  prophecy,  all  the 
stronger  as  coming  from  those  who  reject  the  Christian  belief  about 
its  fulfilment.  A  hope  so  widespread  and  enduring  cannot  be  the 
product  of  a  single  period  or  of  late  growth ;  it  must  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  history,  the  expression  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
The  objection,  for  instance,  that  the  Messianic  hope  is  post- 
exilian  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  David  s  line,  from  whom  the  ideal  King  was  to  spring, 
had  by  that  time  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  were  lost  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Dr.  Edersheim’s  treatment  of  prophecy, 
strictly  so  called,  gives  it  a  life  and  reality  (as  the  mouthpiece 
of  this  hope)  of  which  former  and  hardly  obsolete  methods  of 
application  robbed  it.  The  reading  with  w7hich  the  author  illus¬ 
trates  his  work  is  as  wide  as  the  enlightened  spirit  in  which  he 
conceives  it ;  and  readers  whose  faith  needs  no  fortifying,  and 
those  whose  incredulity  no  proofs  could  convince,  will  be  inte¬ 
rested  in  his  study  of  prophecy  and  divination,  Jewish  and 
heatheu,  in  his  examination  of  recent  criticisms  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  of  the  Messianic  teaching  in  the  Apocrypha  and  in  the  less- 
known  Pseudepigraphic  literature. 

Among  the  works  of  Richard  Rolle  of  Ilampole  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalter,  with  “  a  terse  mystical  paraphrase,”  as  Dr. 
Littledale  calls  it,  of  which  there  are  several  MSS.  in  existence. 
Mr.  Bramley  has  selected  the  one  in  possession  of  his  old  college, 
University,  and,  after  collation  of  a  Cambridge,  a  Newcastle,  and 
a  Bodleian  text,  has  produced  a  volume  worthy,  from  its  careful 
editing  and  beautiful  type,  of  an  Englishman  who  in  his  way  and 
in  his  day  was  great,  and  of  the  press  from  which  it  is  issued.  The 
interest  of  such  a  book  is,  of  course,  rather  antiquarian  than 
religious,  and  its  value  literary  rather  than  intellectual  or  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  one  more  contribution  towards  the  preservation,  not 
merely  of  the  memory  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  dialect  in  which 
he  wrote.  Students  of  this  branch  of  literature  are  familiar  with 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  from  Hampole's  (as  he  is  called)  P riche  of 
Conscience,  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  in  1863;  and  the  differences 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  dialects  set  forth  in  the 
preface  to  that  work  will  enable  them  without  difficulty  to  read 
the  Psalter  and  the  Paraphrase. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  and  expressed  with  Archbishop  Barry’s 
loss  of  his  luggage,  and  “of  the  books,  but  especially  the ”  ser¬ 
mons,  on  his  voyage  to  Sydney,  hut  he  has  set  himself  speedily 
to  repair  what,  to  his  clerical  friends  at  all  events,  probably 
seemed  the  unkindest  loss  of  all.  The  destruction  of  old  sermons, 
however,  may  be  either  loss  or  gain.  The  gam  to  a  man  passing 
from  the  Headship  of  King’s  College  to  the  Primacy  of  Australia 
is  obvious  enough.  The  loss  under  such  circumstances  is  less 
probable,  but  that  it  is  not  impossible  is  shown  by  First  Words 
in  Australia.  The  first  words  express  the  first  impressions  of 
the  Archbishop's  new  surroundings,  and  the  old  theological  rojroi 
which  lie  on  the  top  of  every  preacher’s  mind.  The  sermons  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  British  Channel,  the  product  of  his 
leisure,  would  probably  have  furnished  him  better  “stock.” 

The  motive  of  The  Self-revealing  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  Christ  of  the  Neiv  Testament  is  to  vindicate  the  Unity  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole  ;  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  often 
supposed  to  be  the  special  announcements  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  is  something  more  than  foreshadowed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Histories,  and  the  Prophets.  The  familiar  arguments  from  the 
plural  form  Elohim,  and  from  Gen.  i.  2  and  26,  and  similar 
passages,  are  again  employed,  and  the  declaration  that  “no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time”  is  explained  by  saying  that  the 
Divine  manifestations  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes  were  of 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  “  who  hath  declared  Him.”  The 
author  has  enriched  his  volume  with  quotations  from  many  modem 
divines  of  all  schools  of  thought,  and  he  quotes  the  authority  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney  for  his  (more  limited)  use  of  the  Fathers. 
He  has  enlarged  it  by  his  habit  of  giving  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  instead  of  references,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
intends  it  for  general  readers  and  not  for  students  of  the  Bible ;  an 
estimate  of  it  in  which  we  are  bound  to  concur. 

Professor  Allen  brings  to  bear  upon  the  large  and  difficult 
subject  which  he  has  taken  up  a  grasp  of  mind  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  theological  literature  from  the  first  to  the  nineteenth 
Christian  century,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  American  Church. 
In  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  his  endeavour  is  to  show 
that  it  is  a  record  of  a  development  moving  onward  in  accordance 
with  a  Divine  law  to  a  remoter  consummation ;  and  his  main  thesis 
(which  is  all  that  we  have  space  to  notice)  is  that  the  present 
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phase  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  among  Christians  is  a  J 
development  from  the  Greek  and  not  from  the  Latin  belief.  He 
professes  to  deal  only  with  a  few  fundamental  differences,  and  the 
broad  contrast  which  he  emphasizes  between  the  positions  ot  the 
two  Churches  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  or  wholly  to  ex¬ 
clude  in  either  Church  the  feature  which  is  the  special  character¬ 
istic  of  the  other.  To  the  Greek  Fathers  he  says  that  the 
“  immanence  ”  of  God  was  the  underlying  thought  in  all  their 
speculations,  and  hence  the  Incarnation  became  the  dominant 
idea  of  their  Church  ;  whereas  the  Latin  Theology  rests  on  the 
belief  in  the  “transcendence”  of  God,  arising  from  the  sense  of 
need  of  an  external  authority,  and  naturally  expressed  itself  in  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  in  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  To  Augustine,  as  the  author  of  this  view  of 
the  Redemption,  he  ascribes  the  rise  of  the  Papacy;  and  the 
survival  of  Augustinian  theology  and  of  the  Papacy  he  regards  as 
evidence  that  there  are  still  those  who  need  a  religion  based  upon 
external  authority  and  a  morality  whose  sanction  is  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  sin  in  the  future  world.  It  is  evidently  much  more 
easy,  from  the  author’s  point  of  view,  to  reconcile  modern  religious 
ideas  and  the  discovery  of  science  that  the  powers  which  control 
life  are  immanent  in  nature,  with  the  belief  in  the  immanence  of 
God  in  nature,  and  in  the  Incarnation  as  the  expression  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  than  with-  the  dogmas  which  he  identifies  with 
Augustinian  theology,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  him,  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church.  But  both  to  those  who  agree 
and  to  those  who  differ  from  his  principles  and  conclusions,  to 
those  who  think  the  Latin  Church  a  blessing  and  to  those  who 
think  it  a  disaster,  this  book  will,  we  believe,  be  an  interesting 
study,  as  it  is  certainly  an  able  delineation  of  the  collision  of  these 
twin  ideas  and  of  the  results  of  their  conflict,  as  well  as  of  their 
influence  on  modern  Belief,  on  modern  Inquiry,  and  on  modern 
Infldelity. 

Unspoken  Sermons  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  having  been 
written  to  he  preached;  the  writer  is  free  from  the  preacher’s 
temptations  to  exaggeration  and  insincerity,  and  Mr.  George 
Macdonald's  sermons  not  only  have  this  merit,  but,  to  our  mind, 
the  further  one  of  being  unsuitable  for  preaching.  They  are 
evidently  the  results  of  leisure  and  thought ;  the  utterances  of  a 
man  who,  standing  outside  of  all  Christian  Churches  and  sects, 
has  pondered  on  the  abstractions  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  and  man.  To  see,  to  know,  to  be  absorbed 
into  God,  will  into  will,  this  is  man’s  salvation  ;  to  reveal  the 
untiring  love  of  God  and  His  persistent  purpose  of  man’s  salva¬ 
tion,  this  is  the  object  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Theopliany,  which 
had  as  its  main  purpose,  overshadowing  all  secondary  aims,  to 
show  man  what  God  w-as  and  what  man  might  be.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  mind  possessed  with  these  ideas  would  tend  to 
mysticism,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  pervades  the  volume  ;  but 
it  is  saved  from  dreaminess  by' frequent  minute  practical  inferences 
from  the  sublimest  doctrines,  and  by  occasional  resort  to  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  only  trace  of  the  pulpit  orator  in 
the  book. 

•  It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  we  noticed  A  Year's  Ministry , 
by  Dr.  Maclaren,  and  here  is  another,  uudistinguisliable  from  the 
last  by  anything  but  the  information  that  it  is  the  Second  Series. 
Considering  that  a  year's  ministry  appears  to  mean  only  twenty-six 
sermons — i.e.  a  fortnight  for  the  composition  of  each — we  think  they 
might  have  contained  something  more  solid  and  more  worthy  of 
the  permanent  form  in  which  they  now  appear.  As  we  said 
before,  they  are  good  sermons  of  the  popular  type — good,  that  is, 
for  the  middle-class  congregation  to  which,  we  assume,  they  were 
addressed;  but,  we  had  almost  said,  for  that  reason,  unsuitable  for 
publication  ;  certainly  not  demanding  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  difference  between  English  and  Scotch 
religious  feeling  that  Family  Devotions  should  be  longer  than 
usual  north  of  the  Tweed  and  shorter  than  usual  south  of  it. 
English  sensitive  fear  of  straining  religious  sentiment  has  cur¬ 
tailed  or  abolished  family  prayers  on  Sunday  evening,  even  in 
serious  households ;  but  in  Scotland  (at  all  events  where  the  public 
worship  is  in  the  afternoon  and  not  in  the  evening)  the  habit  of  a 
kind  of  family  service  is  preserved  among  people  who  profess  to  be 
devout.  To  meet  the  need  thus  created,  Dr.  Macleod  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  containing  services  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
consisting,  each  of  them,  of  a  portion  of  two  chapters  from  the 
Bible,  a  sermon  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
an  original  prayer,  followed  invariably  by  a  Collect  from  the  English 
Liturgy,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Benediction.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  that  his  volume  may  be  very  welcome  to  travellers 
and  residents  in  India,  the  Colonies,  and  anywhere  where  there  is 
no  public  worship  ;  but  we  cannot  think  it  as  well  adapted  for 
family  use.  As  we  hinted,  the  services  are  to  our  minds  too  long 

_ perhaps  that  is  because  we  are  “  wicked  Episcopalians  ” — and  the 

sermons,  though  far  from  being  commonplace  or  unpractical,  are 
in  too  many  instances,  both  in  thought  and  language,  above  the 
heads  of  servants  and  children,  the  very  classes  to  whom  Family 
Pray  ers  ought  to  be  adapted.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  say 
of  these  or  any  modern  prayers  that  there  is  very  little  iu  them  to 
offend. 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  catchpenny  title  emblazoned  on  the 
cover,  What  Set  Him  Iliyht  disposes  us  to  think  charitably 
of  A.  K.  II.  B.  The  work  seems  more  genuine  than  The  Recrea¬ 
tions  of  a  Country  Parson,  and,  if  these  are  fair  specimens  of  his 
sermons,  a  villnge  congregation  ought  to  get  some  good  from  his 
ministry.  They  have  some  little  tricks  of  stylo  in  the  way  ot 
stops  and  capital  letters,  and  an  occasional  familiarity  of  description 


which  is  distasteful,  as  when  he  says,  “  Let  me  tell  you  Heaven 
is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  place ;  you  might  not  have  the  least 
liking  for  the  kind  of  thing”;  and  a  wearisome  iteration  of  the 
adverb  “just,”  but  on  the  whole  they  are  simple,  earnest, 
affectionate,  and  direct  addresses  of  a  very  decided  evangelical 
type.  The  author,  of  course,  exhibits  his  invariable  tendency  to 
pass  off  his  commonplaces  as  counsels  of  wisdom ;  but  the  habit 
seems  less  out  of  place  to  a  village  audience,  and  it  is  only  doing 
him  bare  justice  to  say  that  his  sermons  can  be  read,  though  they 
have  been  preached. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible 
than  that  it  is  a  brief  and  well-executed  summary  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  It  contains  in  the  concisest  form  all  that  a  junior 
student  or  a  Sunday-school  teacher  need  want  to  know  about  the 
authority,  the  Canon,  and  the  versions  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  a  gazetteer,  a  biography,  an  account  of  the 
fauna,  flora,  and  precious  stones,  and  much  other  useful  in¬ 
formation  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  but  of  which  the 
headings  occupy  nearly  five  pages  of  the  table  of  contents.  It  is 
essentially  a  handy  book,  and  its  full  index  will  save  many  a 
minute  even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  original 
authorities. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  gives  us  translations  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna  ;  the  works  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  are  not  included, 
because  later  criticism  has  condemned  them  as  spurious  ;  Papias 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  volume  after  the  first  two  pages  of  the 
Introduction,  as  he  only  survives  in  a  few  fragments.  Even  of  the 
relics  of  the  others,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  at 
all  events  the  writings  of  men  who  conversed  with  the  Apostles  ; 
but,  even  so,  their  value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  for  they 
preserve  the  apostolic  traditions  and  the  personal  recollections  of 
men  who  had  seen  Christ.  Untainted  by  the  controversial  spirit 
which  so  quickly  followed  primitive  times,  they  present  the  New 
Testament  view  of  Christianity  pure  and  simple,  giving  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  later  accretions,  but  representing  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  separation  of  clergy  and  laity  as  already  established. 
Mr.  Hoole  shows  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  scholarship  in  his  trans¬ 
lation. 

In  Dr.  Cox’s  interesting  monograph  on  the  character  of  Balaam 
he  makes  two  claims  for  his  method  of  studying  it.  First,  that  he 
has  collected  together  all  the  Scriptures  which  relate  to  Balaam, 
and,  secondly,  that  for  the  first  time  the  comparative  method  has 
been  applied  by  him  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Prophet’s  nature  and 
conduct.  The  chronicle  of  Balaam  inserted  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  and  probably  procured  from  the  Prophet  himself,  who, 
the  author  thinks,  was  taken  prisoner  and  judicially  executed, 
not  killed  in  battle,  shows  us  Balaam  on  his  best  side ;  while  the 
other  references  to  him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  reveal  his 
baser  elements,  and  taken  in  combination  with  his  admitted 
nobler  qualities  make  him  the  puzzle  that  he  is.  But,  comparing 
him  with  other  imperfect  characters  like  Jonah,  Jacob,  Saul,  and 
Solomon,  Dr.  Cox  contends  that  he  is  not  a  puzzle  or  an  ex¬ 
ception,  but  belongs  to  a  well-marked  class  of  men  whose  high 
aspirations  and  rare  gifts  are  in  perpetual  conflict  with  base 
instincts. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  notice  to  give  an  adequate  impression  of 
a  volume  of  sermons  compounded  of  such  diverse  elements  as  Dr. 
Momerie’s.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  expediency  of  preaching 
sermons  on  Agnosticism, but  granting  “  the  culture  and  intelligence  ’. 
of  a  congregation  such  as  that  which  assembles  at  St.  Peters, 
Cranley  Gardens,  the  author's  arguments,  based  as  they  are  mainly, 
but  not  wholly,  on  the  facts  of  consciousness,  have  just  enough 
both  of  clearness  and  obscurity  to  arrest  the  attention  and  pique 
the  curiosity  of  such  listeners.  The  second  series  of  sermons  on 
Ecclesiastes  are  noticeable  for  the  new  view  taken  of  the  book  as  a 
whole,  and  not  only  of  the  last  part  of  it.  In  the  third  series  on 
Common  Duties  the  author  escapes  the  opposite  dangers  of  de¬ 
generating  into  mere  moralities  and  sagacities,  and  of  preaching 
an  impossible  perfection ;  and  this  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  his  book.  To  readers  who  do  not  demand 
that  “  the  scheme  of  salvation  in  its  fulness”  should  be  enunciated 
in  every  sermon,  this  volume,  which  is  happily  free  from  rhetoric, 
and  for  the  most  part  from  any  ostentation  of  the  reading  which 
it  indicates,  will  be  interesting  from  its  acuteness,  learning,  and 
insight.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  closed  by  what  we  cannot 
help  calling  such  an  offence  against  good  taste  as  “  The  Preacher’s 
Farewell  to  his  Congregation.” 

Dr.  llicards  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  South  Africa,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  meditating  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
on  the  evils  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  his  misfortune  to  live  and  on 
their  remedy.  The  evils  are  “the  logical  consequences  of  the 
revolt  against  legitimate  authority  ” — in  other  words,  of  the  Re¬ 
formation;  the  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Freethought  is  his  bugbear,  and  yet  he  is  in¬ 
cessantly  urging  people  to  think,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  think 
without  freedom  of  thinking.  Protestants  and  Freethinkers,  he 
says,  are  altogether  mistaken  about  the  attitude  and  doctrines  of 
“  CatholicChristianity”;  if  they  understood  them  better,  they  would 
not  be  so  estranged  from  and  hostile  to  them  ns  they  are ;  his 
purpose  is,  therefore,  to  remove  the  false  impressions  of  the  believer 
in  Christianity,  and  to  encounter  tho  denials  of  the  sceptic. 
Though  he  has  to  some  extent  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  anti- 
Christian  thought  of  tho  day  by  reading  and  occasional  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  appears  to  have  brooded  over  its  evils,  magnified  by  dis¬ 
tance,  until  they  have  assumed  proportions  truly  gigantic,  and  his 
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picture  of  London  (in  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  element  is 
about  the  most  helpless  and  degraded)  is  nothing  short  of  appalling. 
It  is  impossible  not.  to  sympathize  with  the  ardour  and  simplicity  of 
a  man  of  some  evident  power  and  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  results  of  the  religion  of  some  at 
least  of  the  leading  races  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  a  help  to 
Christianity,  whatever  increase  of  strength  it  may  bring  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

This  unpretending  little  volume  of  twelve  Short  Practical  Ser¬ 
mons,  seemingly'  preached  in  England,  though  the  author  is  chap¬ 
lain  at  Stockholm,  will  be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  art  of  preaching. 
It  shows  how  sermons  can  be  plain  and  practical  without  being 
prosy,  terse  without  being  abrupt,  and  candid  to  opponents  with¬ 
out  being  lax.  The  evident  truthfulness  and  spirituality  of  the 
author's  mind  save  him  from  the  danger  lurking  in  homely  illus¬ 
trations,  and  raise  him  above  the  necessity  of  denying  the  “  soul 
of  goodness”  in  things  and  men,  indifferent  and  evil. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  about  The  Church  of  England 
Continuous  Sunday  Service  Book  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1S85 
( Morning  Service )  than  to  wish  its  publishers  a  large  sale. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

COMBES  (1),  who  is  Professor  of  History  in  the  Faculty  of 
•  Letters  at  Bordeaux,  has  had  an  idea  which  we  can  only 
call  an  idea  of  genius,  and  which  makes  us  think  that  the  historical 
students  of  the  Claret  City  are  lucky  persons.  He  does  not  do  his 
own  idea  quite  justice  in  describing  it,  whether  owing  to  true  or 
false  modesty  we  cannot  say.  What  it  is  really  may  be  briefly 
put.  M.  Combes  has  in  effect  looked  up  the  references  in  the 
admirable  Grands  ecrivains  index  to  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  has  corrected 
and  added,  where  necessary,  from  the  Lettres  inedites  of  M.  Caprnas, 
and  has  arranged  the  whole  in  chapters.  The  result  is  that  the 
reader  who  does  not  feel  himself  equal  to  sixteen  volumes  has  in  one 
a  connected  account  of  what  the  most  charming  of  all  letter-writers 
says  of  Retz,  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  of 
that  too  early  advocate  of  advanced  ideas  on  love  and  marriage,  the 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  of  almost  everybody  of  interest  and 
importance  that  Mme.  de  Sevigne  mentions.  There  may  be 
persons  who,  proud  in  their  own  familiarity  with  the  sixteen 
volumes,  scorn  the  lazy  reader,  and  describe  him  as  a  fehle  chose, 
just  as  French  dramatists  in  their  beginnings,  many  centuries  ago, 
used  to  describe  the  most  adorable  of  sexes.  We,  though  our¬ 
selves  rejoicing  in  our  sixteen  volumes,  are  not  disposed  to  take 
this  high  ground.  It  is  better  that  Mme.  de  Stivignd  should  be 
read  as  she  wrote  ;  it  is  not  ill  that  she  should  be  read  as 
M.  Combes  writes.  And  it  may  very  possibly  be  that  some 
quite  honest  readers  will,  now  that  the  contexts  are  pieced 
together,  find  pleasant  things  that  they  missed  before  when 
they  were  scattered  about  among  the  infinite  somethings  and 
nothings  of  that  wonderful  correspondence.  At  any  rate,  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  we,  being  Sevignists  of  purity  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  do  solemnly  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  M. 
Combes.  There  are  indeed  counsels  of  imperfection  in  him.  Like 
nearly  all  Frenchmen  under  their  present  miraculous  political 
dispensation,  he  totally  misunderstands  the  Fronde.  He  says 
sarcastically  that  “ce  beau  temps  de  la  Fronde  sans  eux  [les 
seigneurs]  eut  peut-etre  enfante  la  liberte.”  Now  the  seigneurs, 
very  little  respectable  as  they  may  have  been  personally,  were 
collectively  the  champions  of  liberty  through  both  Frondes,  and,  if 
they  had  won,  France  might  conceivably  have  become  a  con¬ 
stitutional  country.  But  never  mind ;  M.  Combes  shall  have  his 
pardon  for  this  blunder,  which,  like  everything  else  of  the  same 
kind,  must  be  set  down  to  the  “  principles  of  ’89,”  whose  account 
on  the  wrong  side  is  quite  heavy  enough  to  bear  this  slight  addi¬ 
tion.  The  book  before  us  has  no  political  purpose,  and  we  have 
hardly  seen  elsewhere  in  it  a  statement  much  coloured  by  political 
colour-blindness.  What  is  really  curious  is  the  exaggerated 
respect  which  M.  Combes  seems  to  have  for  Louis  XIV. ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  respect,  however  little  Republican 
it  may  be,  explains  the  blunder  about  the  seigneurs. 

Buckhardt's  History  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (2)  has  been 
translated,  and  well  translated,  into  English ;  but  the  present 
French  translation  deserves  notice  because  it  includes  the  large 
and  valuable  annotations  of  Herr  Geiger. 

Two  other  translations  (3,  4)  before  us  have  from  their  subject 
a  special  connexion  with  French,  and  therefore  we  record  them. 
But  we  do  not  quite  think  with  M.  Lang  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
great  man  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  “  dispute  a  Machiavel  la  palme 
de  l’ecrivain.” 

M.  E.  Monteil  has  spoilt  his  Grand  Village  (5),  as  he  has 
spoilt  other  industriously  written  books,  by  thrusting  in  political 
propagandist  theories.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  simple 
principle  of  keeping  the  leading  article  and  the  novel  separate 
should  be  so  hard  of  acceptance ;  but  apparently  hard  it  is.  M. 
Decret’s  Amoureuse  (6)  is  amorous  after  a  very  fearless  old  fashion. 

(1)  Madame  de  Sevigne  historien.  Par  F.  Combes.  Paris  :  Didier. 

(2)  La  civilisation  en  Italic  an  temps  de  la  renaissance.  Par  J ac ,)b 
Burckhardt.  Traduction  M.  Schmidt.  Paris :  Plon. 

(3)  Lettres  politique s  confidentielles  de  M.  de  Bismarck.  Traduction 
par  E.  B.  Lang.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(4)  La  vie  et  les  lettres  de  Madame  Bonaparte.  Traduction  A.  O.  Munro. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Le  grand  village.  Par  E.  Monteil.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(6)  Amoureuse.  Par  Edouard  Dccret.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 


She  makes  outrageous  love  to  her  husband’s  brother  before  the 
husband’s  paralytic  eyes,  she  transfers  her  affections  to  an  enticing 
doctor  who  fortunately  resists  them,  she  tries  to  poison  her  step¬ 
daughter,  and  she  finishes  up  in  the  only  way  possible  for 
such  an  inflammable  lady.  There  are  touches  of  half-uncon¬ 
scious  humour  in  the  book,  as  when  a  frisky  but  really  guiltless 
young  matron  comes  in  a  tumult  of  consternation  to  consult  the 
outwardly  demure  heroine  about  a  difficulty  into  which  she  has 
got.  M.  Hecret  may  save  his  soul  by  developing  this  humour;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  French  novel-writing  we  fear  the  chances 
are  against  him.  Hortense  Maillot  (7)  tells  the  story  of  a  woman 
bound  to  a  worthless  husband.  M.  Ary  Ecilaw  (8)  has  pitched  his 
pipe  too  high,  and  there  is  something  more  ludicrous  than  affect¬ 
ing  in  the  idea  of  his  hero  “  going  for  ”  his  erring  papa  at  a  Berlin 
club  in  order  to  revenge  the  misfortunes  of  his  less  erring  mamma. 
It  is  hard  to  be  good  in  these  high  passions.  As  for  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  de  Castellane-Acquaviva  (9),  she  has  taken  an  English 
subject,  and  has  not  shown  herself  more  ignorant  of  English  laws, 
manners,  &c.,  than  many  English  novelists. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MOST  patriotic  Americans  think  that  the  cession  by  purchase 
of  the  Russian  territory  now  known  as  Alaska  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stroke  of  business  on  the  part  of  President  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Seward.  At  the  present  time  the  rental  of  two  islands  and 
the  taxation  on  seal-skins  alone  yield  a  sum  equivalent  to  more 
than  four  per  cent,  annually  on  the  original  purchase  money.  The 
resources  of  the  country  are  very  considerable,  particularly  in 
fisheries  and  minerals,  and  the  discovery  of  abundant  coal  is  all 
that  is  wanting  to  make  its  rapid  development  certain.  Mr. 
Ruhamah  Scidmore’s  Alaska  (Boston :  Lothrop)  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  readable  little  book,  principally  compiled  from  the 
author’s  letters  to  St.  Louis  and  New  York  papers  in  1883-4.  Mr. 
Scidmore  gives  a  glowing  record  of  his  summer  excursions  in  the 
Sitkan  Archipelago,  of  the  wonderful  Muir  glacier,  and  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Mount  Elias  range.  He  has  nothing 
but  praise  of  the  climate  generally',  and  commends  its  soothing 
influence,  its  “  mustard-poultice  quality,'’  as  Professor  Muir  puts 
it,  somewhat  quaintly.  Altogether  the  book  should  seduce 
yachtsmen,  salmon-fishers,  and  summer  tourists  to  this  little- 
known  aud  remote  land.  The  illustrations  are  fairly  good,  but  the 
map  is  badly'  printed  and  on  a  ridiculous  scale. 

Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Dickinson’s  New  Light  on  Mormonism  (New  York  v 
Funk  &  Wagnalls)  is  likely  to  attract  attention  in  America,  but 
we  cannot  say  it  presents  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  any  new  aspect. 
In  a  pithy  introduction  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  testifies  to  his  belief 
that  the  book  contains  original  material,  though  his  ill-health  did 
not  permit  him  to  read  it.  Its  interest  lies  in  Mrs.  Dickinson’s 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  great  Spaulding  question,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  author,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Solomon 
Spaulding,  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  tolerably  convincing 
evidence.  She  makes  out  a  strong  primdfaciecs.se.  that  the  Golden 
Tablets  fraud  and  the  Mormon  Bible  were  based  on  Spaulding’s 
lost  biblical  romance,  The  Manuscript  Found.  Her  statement  of 
the  case  against  Smith  and  ltigdon  is  clearly  put.  and  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Froude’s  biography  of  Carlyle  may  read  with 
profit  Professor  Masson’s  two  Edinburgh  lectures,  Carlyle, 
Personally  and  in  his  Writings  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  There  is 
much  force  in  the  author’s  remarks  on  Mr.  Froude’s  views  of 
Carlyle’s  domestic  life  and  much  truth  in  his  opinion  that  the 
biographer’s  presentation  of  the  married  life  of  the  Carlyles  is  too 
serious,  too  insistently  tragic.  Apart  from  this  question,  these 
lectures  should  be  read  by  all  admirers  of  Carlyle. 

The  retired  life  of  a  Lancashire  butcher  is  a  strange  theme  for 
the  poet,  yet  it  is  invested  with  becoming  dignity  in  Mr.  Austin 
Doherty’s  Nathan  Barlow  (Manchester:  Hey  wood).  The  hero, 
having  saved  money,  buys  a  freehold  and  builds  him  a  house  in 
the  country  to  live  at  his  ease.  The  butcher’s  rural  life  is  told  in 
a  number  of  sketches  of  Lancashire  life  and  manners,  bright  and 
natural  in  description,  and  full  of  humour  and  character. 

Mr.  Andrew  Tuer’s  Old  London  Cries  (Field  &  Tuer)  in  its 
shilling  form  with  its  neat  marbled  binding  should  be  very 
popular.  Its  “  heaps  of  quaint  cuts,”  and  its  pleasant  chatty  text, 
make  up  a  delightful  little  book. 

Except  in  the  case  of  invalids,  people  who  desire  change  of 
scene  do  not  usually  consult  medical  men,  or  indeed  any  authority 
but  their  own  inclinations.  Dr.  Skinner's  pamphlet,  The  Science 
of  Change  of  Air  (Tinsley  Brothers),  shows  how  reckless  people 
may  be  in  their  choice  of  seaside  resorts,  and  how  important  it  is 
to  discriminate  in  this  matter.  He  gives  some  useful  hints,  as 
well  as  a  lucid  physiological  survey  of  the  question,  in  his  sensible 
little  book. 

Chatterton  is  probably  less  read,  and  is  certainly  less  popular, 
than  any  of  the  foremost  English  poets.  Good  cheap  editions  of 
the  poet  have  long  been  a  want.  The  shilling  edition  of  Mr. 
Richmond,  forming  one  of  “The  Canterbury  Poets”  (Walter 
Scott),  supplies  the  deficiency  in  some  manner,  and  should  be 
welcome.  'The  editor  has  made  good  use  of  Prolessor  Skeat’s 

(7)  Hortense  Maillot.  Par  Edouard  Cadol.  Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(8)  ll'dand.  Par  Ary  Ecilaw.  Paris  :  l^mcrre. 

(9)  Le  mnriage  de  Lady  Constance.  Par  la  Comtesse  de  Castellane- 
Acquaviva.  Paris:  Cnlmann-Levy. 
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essay  on  the  Rowley  Poems,  which  has  done  more  to  demolish  the 
incredible  theories  of  Maitland  and  Dean  Mille3  than  any  other 
contributions  to  the  controversy.  The  memoir  in  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  is  evidently  based  on  Professor  Wilson's  biography  ;  so  the 
reader  is  sure  of  an  enlightened  estimate  of  “  the  wondrous  boy. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  under  the  superscription  “  Gladstone 
on  the  Income-tax,"  reprints  the  Discussion  on  the  Intome-tax  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  25 th  April,  1884  (Stanford),  with  the 
addition  of  a  proposed  Bill  to  amend  the  administration  of  the 
tax.  Few  people  are  inclined  to  d i tier  from  Mr.  Hubbard's  views, 
except  those  who,  unlike  him,  are  opposed  to  the  Income-tax  itself, 
and  not  merely  its  present  administration. 

Among  our  reprints  is  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  with  Dean  Milman's  notes.  The 
edition  is  in  two  bulky  volumes  of  inconvenient  form,  with  illus¬ 
trations  that  do  not  adorn  the  text  and  can  only  mislead  the 
youthful  student. 

The  art  of  flower-painting  is  now  so  extensively  practised  in 
schools  and  by  ladies  that  handbooks  and  practical  guides  to  the 
subject  are  abundantly  multiplied.  The  latest  addition  forms  one 
of  Vere  Foster's  series  of  Drawing-books,  and  is  entitled  Advanced 
« Studies  of  Elotcer- Painting  in  Water- Colours  (Blackie  &  Son), 
with  twelve  designs  in  colour,  by  Miss  Ada  Hanbury  and  other 
artists,  the  text  by  Miss  Blanche  Hanbury.  A  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  in  outline  further  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
descriptive  text  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
accuracy  and  fulness,  though  the  study  of  botany  by  the  young 
flower-painter  is  somewhat  needlessly  insisted  upon.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  floral  form  may  be  acquired  by  the  artist  without  any 
prolonged  study  of  botany.  Of  the  coloured  plates  many  are 
excellent  in  drawing  and  colour,  in  arrangement,  and  in  light  and 
shade ;  others  are  so  distinctly  failures  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  them.  They  are,  ot  course,  studied  arrangements;  the 
true  lover  of  flowers — not  the  painter — will  And  much  in  them,  as 
in  all  modern  representations  of  flowers  in  colour,  to  make  him 
recall  the  wonderful  colour  and  veracity’  of  the  drawings  in  the 
old  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

To  the  Girls  of  Old  England  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  choice  moral 
epistle,  full  of  well-worn  formula  and  excellent  precept,  addressed 
by  “  Grandpere  Edmond  ”  to  his  girl  grandchildren.  It  may 
profit  other  people’s  children,  but  of  this  we  are  doubtful. 

A  third  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  The 
Rrandreths  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  is  before  us.  The  author  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  short  explanatory  preface  showing  the  connexion  of  the 
book  with  Strictly  Tied  Up  and  the  alteration  of  mood  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  affected  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 


NOTICE. 

We  ley  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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and  Academy  ot  Music  for  the  Blind. 
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ENERAL  GORDON  at  KHARTOUM. 


“THE  LAST  WATCH.” 
By  Lowes  Dickinson. 


The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pall  Mall,  opposite 
Marlborough  House,  Ten  to  Six,  Admission,  Is. 


“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE'S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— Acceleration  in  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS.  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  18*5  the  option  of  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  as  Associates  may  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  the 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  1886,  aud  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

_ _ May  18*5. 

"A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

sold  separately  as  under 

1.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  F ba  Filippo  Lirn,  from  Florence.  To  members,  2Cs. ; 

to  non- members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Filippino  Lippi, from  Pruto.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non- 

members,  10s.  6d. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members,  8s. ;  to  non-members,  10s.  6d. 


A^JELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Reims. 
1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE.— 

Extra  Sec,  Sec,  and  Brut,  price  84s.  per  dozen. 
45s.  per  dozen  lialf-bottles. 

HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 

WINE  MERCHANTS  &  SHIPPERS, 

165  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 
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Mr.  Trevelyan's  Speeches. 

Quarantine  at  Suez.  The  Funeral  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  Native  Heath.  Unprotected  Houses. 

A  Co-operative  Congress  on  Production.  A  Substantial  Ghost. 

The  White  Feather — Vol.  II.  Mr.  Morley  on  the  Crimes  Act. 
The  Cry  for  a  Conservative  Policy.  " Ballyragging"  in  Police-Courts 
The  Home  Secretary  and  the  Criminal  Law. 


A  Coral  Island.  Playing  at  Politics. 

11  As  You  Like  It"  in  the  Open  Air.  The  Derby. 
Handel’s  Orchestra.  The  Haymarket  Theatre— St.  George’s  Hall. 
The  Apprehensions  of  the  French  Wine-Growers. 

The  Ballet.  Unfair  Bowling.  Senor  Sarasate. 

Atheistic  Socialism.  The  Richter  Concerts. 

The  Picture  Galleries— IV.  The  Theatres. 

Recitals.  The  Lawless  Duello. 


The  Revised  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Four  Novels.  Featherman's  Social  History  of  Mankind. 

Sport.  Dr.  Abbott's  Bacon. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Two  Little  Wars. 
Recent  Record  Offico  Publications.  Books  on  Divinity. 
French  Literature.  New  Books  and  Reprints. 


1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Extra  Sec 

1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Sec. 


1880  VINTAGE  CHAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS,  Brut. 


1880  VINTAGE  CEIAMPAGNE. 

MELNOTTE  ET  FILS.  Finest  Yintnge  since  1874. 
Agents: 

HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 

155  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 
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IRMINGHAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 

1885. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY ,  AND  FRIDAY, 

AUGUST  25,  26,  27,  ASD  28. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  “ELIJAH.” 

TUESDAY  EVENING, 

NEW  CANTATA,  bv  Mr.  FuEDKaic  Cowes,  entitled 

“  SLEEPING  BEAUTY,” 

Composed  for  this  Festival. 

And  a  MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTION,  including  SYMPHONY 
by  Ebenezer  Prout,  and  OVERTURE  by  Wagner. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  “MORS  ET  VITA,” 

'  Composed  expressly  for  this  Festival  by  Monsieur  Charles  Gounod. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

NEW  CANTATA,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anderton,  entitled 

“  YULE-TIDE,” 

And  a  VIOLIN  CONCERTO,  composed  by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  “  MESSIAH.” 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

A  NEW  CANTATA. 

“THE  SPECTRE'S  BRIDE,”  . 

By  Herr  Anton  Dvorak  (composed  expressly  for  this  Festival) ; 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Latin  Translation  of 

“ ROCK  OF  AGES  ” 

Composed  by  Dr.  Bridge,  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  NEW  ORATORIO, 

“THE  THREE  HOLY  CHILDREN,” 

Composed  for  this  Festival  by  Dr.  Yilliers  Stanford. 

BEETHOVEN’S  “CHORAL  SYMPHONY.” 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  “MORS  ET  VITA.” 

Principal  Vocalists  -.—Madame  Albani,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Anna  Williams, 
Madame  Patey,  Madame  Trebclii.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  \V  ade,  Mr.  Muus,  Mr.  Sautiey, 
Mi  .  1  .  King,  Mr.  VVatkin  Mills,  and  Signor  Foii. 

Solo  Violin .  SENOR  SARAS  ATE. 

Conductor .  HERR  HANS  RICHTER. 


Detailed  Programmes  will  be  ready  on  J uly  1. 


ROBERT  L.  IMPEY,  Secretary, 

26  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Amongst  the 

The  Rev  Dr.  G.  R.  Badenoch. 

The  Marquess  of  Bath. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach.  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Brown,  of  Aberdeen. 

F.  Calvert,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq,,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Candli  h,  D.D. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

The  Lord  Clinton. 

The  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
Dean  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  Cook. 

Octavius  Coope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Viscount  Cranbrook,  G.S.I. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  Cubitt,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Douglus,  D.D.,  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Emmaus. 

The  Rev.  James  Forsyth,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Garbett. 

H.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Bristol. 

The  Earl  of  Lanesborough. 


Treasurers. 

Sir  WALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart.,  18  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Sir  CHARLES  MILLS,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Camelford  House,  Oxtord  Street,  W. 
Bankers. 

Messrs.  HERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  &  CO.,  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
Messrs.  GLYN,  MILLS,  &  CO.,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


IVTAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master—  The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 

Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

New  Boys  may  still  be  received  for  the  present  term:  This  term  is  particularly  suitable  for 
the  admission  of  young  Boys. 

The  work  of  every  Boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  Boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  are  Three  Open  Classical  Scholarships  ;  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 
to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 

TTRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands).— Classical  and  Modern  Sides_the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 
for  BOYS  enterin"  early  upon  life.  Preparation  for  the  Univer  ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offertd  for 

competition  in  August.  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  and  Colonml  Bovs _ 

For  particulars,  prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  \\  ARDEN,  Glenalmond,  by  Perth,  N.B* 

U  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £2n,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidatesmust  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1*85.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

T30YAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India. or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885.  For  competition* 
the  Sec  retary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 

BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  READING. — Incorporated 

by  Royal  Charter  1862.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  hoard  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guineas  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  oe  between 
Eleven  and  Sixteen  on  the  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  far  boys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  are 
alone  eligible _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 


A  R  R  I  A  G  E  LAW  DEFENCE  UNION. 

Patrons. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 

The  Archbishop  of  ARMAGH. 

President. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON, 

The  Lord  COLERIDGE,  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Chairman  of  Committees. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  M.P. 


Committee  are\: 

Sir  James  M.  McGarel  Hogg,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Coleridge  J.  Kennard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  McMullen. 

The  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Arthur  Mills,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  A.  Stewart  Muir,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Murphy,  D.D.,  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Belfast. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M. 

T.  Gambier  Parry,  Esq. 

The  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  K.  M.  Phin,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  President,  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

The  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P. 

The  Eurl  of  Redesdale. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Roberts,  City  Road, 
Chapel. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K  G. 

John  Shelly.  Esq.,  late  Mayor  of  Plymouth. 
The  Right  Hon.  XV.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 

A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Vemer  M.  White,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson. 


J> OSS ALL  SCHOOL.— TWELVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

^  SHIPS,  value  from  70  guineas  to  £20,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  and  following 
days.  Candidates  examined  in  Classics  or  Mathematics,  at  Oxford  or  Robsall,  as  preferred. 

Ages  under  14i,  15 j,  and  1GJ _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossull  School, 

Fleetwood. 

HIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  —  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 

Competition,  viz.: — 

FOUR  FOUNDATION,  each  £24  a  year,  open  to  Boys  already  in  the  School. 

THREE  FOUNDATION  ENTRANCE,  each  £24  a  year,  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in 
the  School.  TWO  of  these  will  be  raised  to  £50  for  Boys  who  would  be  Boarders. 

ONE  HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIP,  £50,  for  Boarders. 

ONE  GLADSTONE  SCHOLARSHIP,  £25  a  year,  for  Boys,  whether  already  in  the  School 
or  not,  but  limited  to  Boarders. 

The  Examination  for  Boys  not  in  the  School  already  will  be  July  29  and  30. 

Application  to  Rev.  C  Macdowall,  D.D.,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 

CIR  GEORGE  MONOUX’S  ENDOWED  SCHOOL, 

^  '  Walthamstow,  Essex _ The  Governors  of  the  above  School  invite  applications  for  the 

office  or  IIEAD-MASTER.  Applicants  must  be  Graduates  of  some  University  in  the  United 
Kngdom. 

The  office  will  be  held  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners,  approved  on  September  9, 1884. 

The.  stipend  will  be  £10U  per  annum,  with  such  capitation  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 

Governors. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  apply  by  letter,  enclosing  testimonials,  to  the  undersigned. 

WM.  HOUGHTON.  Clerk  to  the  Movoux  School  Governors , 
Town  Hall,  Walthamstow. 


CHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least 

^  will  be  offered  for  COMPETITION  in  July.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev. 


the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 


JNPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  the 

value  of  £100  and  £00,  are  awarded  annually  in  October,  at  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E — For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  Rendle,  Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 

LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the 

Norwich  High  School,  offers  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  advan¬ 
tages  lor  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms,  for  board  and 
lnngu  ge-.  £120  per  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent* 
Bart.,  Postwick  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  II. M. I.,  the  Chantry* 
Norwich— St.  Luce,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Miss  Wills  will  be  in  Eugland  during  the  month, 
of  June.  Letters  may  be  addressed  Park  Cottage,  Newton  Abbot. 


JJERMANY. — A  limited  number  of  YUUNG  GENTLEMEN 

VJ  desirous  of  LEARNING  GERMAN  tnken  into  a  HANOVERIAN  FAMILY.  Home 


desirous 

Comforts,  Eoating,  and  Lawn -Tennis.. 
enccs  given. 


-Apply  to  Major  Krohnk,  Wetzlar,  Nassau.  Refer- 


rFHE  VICAR  of  HIGH  LEIGH,  Knutsford,  Scholar  and 

Classman  (Oxford),  prepares  a  few  YOUNG  BOYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.  Healthy 
country  life  and  good  teaching.  Station  Lymm —  Address,  Rev.  II.  SURRIDGE,  High  Leigh* 
Knutsford. 


TRANSLATOR — An  ENGLISH  LADY,  well  versed  in  the 

French,  Italian,  and  German  Languages,  DESIRES  OCCUPATION  ns  above. — 
Address,  by  letter,  Y.  Z.,  77  Camberwell  Grove,  London. 


This  Union  is  formed  to  maintain  the  ancient  marriage  law  of  the  land,  and  in  particular 
to  resist  the  legalisation  of  marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister. 

The  whole  principle  on  which  the  Marriage  Law  o  this  land  is  based  is  involved  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Deceased  Wile’s  Sister  Bill.  In  all  countries  where  the 
Marriage  Law  has  been  relaxed  in  this  one  particular,  other  relaxations  have,  alter  some 
lapse  of  time,  been  adopted;  in  some  countries  not  only  may  a  woman  marry  her  sister’s 
husband,  and  a  man  marry  his  brother’s  wife,  and  his  wile’s  niece,  or,  as  in  the  Mate  of  New 
York,  his  wife’s  daughter,  but  in  others  a  man  is  freely  permitted  to  marry  his  niece  by 
blood. 

The  deliberate  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  this  question  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  overwhelming  concurrence  of  disapproval  of  the  change  recorded  by  the 
laity  in  the  various  Diocesan  Conference  .  The  ceaseless endearours  of  those  whose  relations 
are  personally  implicated  by  infractions  of  the  law  of  marriage,  demand  from  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  law  that  they  should  signify  their  disapproval  of  the  agitation 
winch  has  been  pertinaciously  carried  on. 


Just  out,  6d. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS  in  the  UNITED  STATES  and  their 

RESULTS. 

Publications  containing  information  on  the  question  and  Forms  of  Petition  may  be  had 

<rom  GEO.  J.  MURRAY,  Esq.,  Sccrttam. 

20  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


GHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. _ _ 

rj^HE-  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  ver°re  of  the 

J-  Atlantic.  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds.  Six  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  Rooms. 
Table-d’hote  at  separate  tables  from  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  Large  Swimming  Bath  ;  also 
Private  Baths.  Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. _ 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  including  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  ENGINEERING _ VACANCIES  for  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  at  the  West 

London  Schools  of  Electrical  Engineering,  101  Uxbridge  Road,  W — Apply  to  the  Secretary 
lor  nn  ticulars  of  reduced  premiums.  These  Schools  are  in  connexion  with  on  eminent  firm 
of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors.  Students  received  one  month  on  trial. 


E 


rFHE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— The 

-L  LECTURESHIP  in  FRENCH  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session 
through  the  election  of  Mr.  La  Demand  to  the  Professorship  of  French  in  University  College, 

1  (’ui'ididates  for  the  appointment  nre  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials, 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday, 

JUAC(1M ailed  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  office  will  be  forwarded  oil  applica¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER.  M.A.,  Begistrar. 

/QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  (for  Ladies  only),  43  and  45  Harley 

V/  Street.  W. 

The  PROFESSORSHIPS  of  LATIN  and  or  VOCAL  MUSIC  will  be  shortly  Vacant. 
Applications  of  Candidates  will  r»c  received  on  or  before  June  18. 

The  duties  of  the  Professors  will  begin  next  <)  Tiber  Information  concerning  the  work  and 
emoluments  of  the  Professorships  may  be  obtained  from  the  SECRETARY 


rpilE  LITERARY  MACHINE,  for  Holding  a  Book  in  any 

-A.  Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa.  Delicious  luxuries.  Prices  from  21s. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  post  free _ JOHN  CARTER.  6a  New  Cavendish  Street, Portland  Place, 

London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations.  Telephone  No.  3,881. _ _ 

TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1*68.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 
Sto  k  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  and  260* 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. _ 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS.— Sold  by  all  Stationers 

throughout  the  World. _ 

lYJOFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  and  PENSION,  Dumfriesshire. 

ivl  The  MOFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  and  PENSION,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  railway  from  London.  ...... 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Cuisine.  (Wines  inuy  be  used  ut  table,  or  not,  at  visitor  a 

dlFor  Terms  apply  to  Mr.  Farquh ARSON.  Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Note _ The  10  a.m.  Train  from  Euston  Station,  London,  reaches  Moffat  at  6.47,  in  time  for 

dinner.  _  _  _ 
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NEMESIS. 

IF  epigram  were  not  considered  something  of  an  imperti¬ 
nence  in  English  politics,  it  might  be  said  of  the  chief 
political  event  of  the  present  week  that  it  was  unexpected 
but  not  surprising.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  division  of 
Monday  night  was  looked  forward  to  with  less  positive 
interest,  and  certainly  with  less  expectance  of  a  Ministerial 
defeat,  than  more  than  one  recent  division.  But  before  the 
event  happened  it  became  probable  that  it  would  happen, 
and  a  very  strong  suspicion  has  existed  ever  since  the  event 
itself  that  fortune  was  considerably  assisted  in  bringing  it 
about.  The  peculiar  character  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  speech, 
the  well-arranged  pantomime  with  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
after  the  division,  and  the  unconcealed  rejoicing  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  on  Tuesday  night  were  scai’cely  needed  to 
create  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount  of  riding  for  a  fall. 
Profoundly  divided  among  themselves  on  the  most  difficult 
of  all  points,  and  conscious  of  an  accumulation  of  blunders 
and  crimes  which  only  the  blindest  party  fidelity  has  denied, 
aware  that  resignation  could  lose  them  but  a  few  weeks  of 
troublesome  power,  might  save  them  a  humiliating  split, 
and  must  saddle  their  opponents  with  some  at  least  of  the 
awkwardness  of  their  own  present  position,  Ministers,  it  is 
quite  clear,  might  very  well,  if  they  did  not  exactly  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  defeated,  go  in  the  direction  where  defeat  seemed 
probable.  The  virtuous  wrath  of  their  supporters  with  the 
wicked  men  who  did  not  support  Air.  Gladstone,  the  lists 
in  big  letters  and  in  small  of  their  execrated  names,  and  all 
the  other  harmless  little  political  devices  will  scarcely  deceive 
anybody. 

Still,  a  defeat  is  a  defeat,  and  the  important  thing  is  not  the 
motives  which  may  have  led  the  Alinistry  to  court  it  as  the 
results  of  their  action,  or  rather  of  the  action  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  At  first  sight,  of  course,  it  would  seem  to  almost  every 
impartial  person  to  be  the  more  prudent  course  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  decline  office.  They  have  not  only  ample 
precedent  for  doing  so,  but  that  precedent  is  strengthened  by 
the  impossibility  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  They  can  say 
with  more  than  merely  plausible  justice  that  it  is  intolerable 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  saddle  themselves  for  a  day 
and  a  night  and  a  morrow  with  the  burdens  and  blunders  of 
their  antagonists,  and  to  go  to  the  country  as  criticized  and  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  instead  of  as  critics.  They  may  point  to 
the  singular  unanimity  with  which  the  electorate  has  recently 
voted  against  the  Government  in  power,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  and  they  may  ask  what  chance  they  have  of 
carrying  with  a  great  minority  tlio  necessary  and  vital 
measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  evidently  feared  to 
introduce  with  his  great  majority.  Alost  of  all  they 
may  say  that  no  one  can  expect  them  to  play  tho  obvious 
game  of  their  enemies,  and  to  take  the  card  which  is 
thus  being  forced  on  them.  All  this  is  so  clear  that 
it  hardly  needs  stating.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  not  a  few  reasons  on  the  other  side.  In  tho 
first  place,  the  refusal  of  the  responsibilities  of  office  by  no 
means  spoils  the  Government  gamo.  It  is  tho  peculiarity 
of  that  game  that  it  is  a  hedging  one.  If  tho  Conservatives 
take  office,  it  is  indeed  true  that  they  take,  without  tho 
chance  of  benefice  (Cinventaire,  tho  most  encumbered  and  the 
most  unpromising  political  inheritance  of  modern  times. 
But  if  they  refuse,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
return  to  office,  they  return  strengthened  by  tho  unreadiness 
of  the  Opposition  to  undertake  an  Opposition’s  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  can  huddle  over  the  baro  necessaries  of 


legislation  as  they  please,  and  they  can  go  to  the  country 
with  the  cry,  “  You  see  how  they  could  not  do  without  us ; 
how  we  sacrificed  ourselves  for  the  good  of  the  country ; 
how  our  opponents,  prompt  at  criticism,  are  slack  at  assuming 
responsibility,’’  and  so  forth.  We  confess  that  this  seems  to 
us,  especially  for  such  a  Government,  a  position  of  not  a  little 
strength,  and  a  Conservative  refusal  -would  make  it  open  tothe 
Government  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  by  boldly  taking 
the  unpleasant  duty,  by  tiding  over  (for  no  more  can  bo 
expected  by  the  most  unreasonable  opponents)  the  financial 
and  legislative  difficulties  of  the  moment,  and  by  thus 
bridging  the  interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  new 
elections,  the  Conservative  party  at  once  puts  itself  in  tho 
position  of  a  party  which  is  not  afraid  of  disagreeable  tasks 
in  the  public  service,  and  goes  to  the  country  in  the  autumn 
free  from  any  real  responsibility  for  the  state  of  things 
which  has  been  created  by  its  enemies,  and  yet  enjoying  the 
credit  of  not  having  despaired  of  the  republic.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  that  great  unknown  quantity  the  new 
electorate  may  decide  in  any  case.  But  a  Conservative 
majority  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  such  a  proof 
of  patriotism  and  energy  as  would  thus  have  been  given, 
and  a  Conservative  minority,  even  if  renewed  Opposition 
were  its  lot,  would  at  least  not  be  exposed  to  the  taunt  that 
it  had  made  the  y ran  rifiuto,  and  for  selfish  reasons  had 
declined  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  when  it  was 
called. 

It  must  bo  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  the  arguments 
on  these  two  sides  balance  each  other  pretty  nearly,  and  that 
the  elements  of  chance  and  conjecture  which  both  include 
imply  an  equal  amount  of  uncertainty.  But  there  is 
another  argument  which  includes  no  such  element,  and 
which  is  entirely  removed  from  all  selfish  and  conjectural 
considerations.  Every  hour  during  which  Air.  Gladstone 
remains  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  an  additional  calamity  to 
the  country.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind 
of  any  impartial  person  throughout  England  and  throughout 
Europe.  Air.  Gladstone  may  have  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  genius  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  Baptist  Union 
antiphonally  predicate  of  him — that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  Baptist  Union  deny  that 
Air.  Gladstone  has  disgraced  and  impoverished,  entangled 
and  endangered  the  honour  and  tho  interests,  tho  possessions 
and  the  prospects  of  England,  their  denial  may  bo  treated 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  they  denied  Air.  Gladstone’s 
existence.  And  this  being  so,  the  question  is  whether  every 
Englishman  who,  at  whatever  expense  of  personal  or  party 
inconvenience,  hits  tho  opportunity  of  relieving  England  of 
this  curse  even  for  a  few  months  is  not  bound  to  do  so. 
Air.  Gladstone,  it  will  be  said,  may  come  back  to  power. 
So  a  disease  may  return  after  it  has  been  driven  away,  and 
a  house  may  bo  sot  on  fire  again  after  it  is  quenched,  and 
a  man  may  bo  ruined  after  his  credit  has  been  retrieved 
and  his  enemies’  operations  ballled.  But  it  is  not  usual  in 
any  of  these  cases  to  reject  a  present,  a  certain,  and  an 
immense  gain  because  it  is  possiblo  that  things  may 
go  wrong  again  at  a  future  time.  To  got  rid  of  Air. 
Gladstone,  to  cut  out  tho  cancer  which  has  been  eating 
England  for  five  years,  to  clear  away  the  regime  of 
j  cowardice  abroad  and  crooked  ways  at  homo,  to  feci  that 
England  is  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  that  tho 
enemies  of  England  will  be  spoken  with  in  the  gate — these 
inducements  will  probably  seem  to  a  great  many  men  to 
outweigh  anything  that  can  bo  said  on  tho  other  side.  I  f 
i  the  foolishness  of  tho  people  chooses  once  more  to  put  tho 
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neck  of  the  country  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heel,  that 
cannot  he  helped.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says  that  it  is  going 
to  do  so  anyhow  and  in  any  event.  There  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  profiting  by  at  least  a  short  period  of  respite, 
restoration,  and  public  honesty.  The  advent  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Ministry  would,  of  course,  once  more  let  loose  the 
torrent  of  falsehood  which  swept  the  country  some  six 
years  ago.  We  have  had  specimens  already  in  the  claim  by 
one  Cabinet  Minister  that  the  Government  which  delibe¬ 
rately  disfranchised  the  recipient  of  medical  relief  enfran¬ 
chised  him,  and  in  the  assertion  of  another  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  advocated  a  tax  on  tea,  when  all  Sir 
Michael  said  was  that  the  Government  had  declined  to  tax 
tea  because  they  knew  it  would  be  unpopular.  For  all  this 
we  must  be  prepared,  but  for  all  this  we  must  be  prepared 
in  any  case.  The  expulsion  from  power  for  four  or  live  or 
six  months  of  the  Minister  who  has  disgraced  and  degraded 
England,  the  administration  of  the  country  even  for  that 
short  time  by  hands  clean  from  the  blood  and  white  of  the 
foulness  which  smirch  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues,  remains  as  a  positive  good,  the  magnitude  and 
certainty  of  which  are  unquestionable.  Perhaps  the  Deluge 
will  come.  At  any  rate  for  a  little  time  before  the  Deluge, 
falsehood,  cowardice,  desertion  of  faithful  servants,  butchery 
of  guiltless  people  for  no  cause,  will  cease  to  be  phrases 
describing  the  policy  and  the  performances  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  nor  need  there  be  the  slightest  fear  that 
these  considerations  will  be  absent  from  Lord  Salisbury’s 
mind,  as  he  advises  Her  Majesty  on  the  crisis  created  per¬ 
haps  by  the  blunder,  perhaps  by  the  deliberate  intention,  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


SIB  PETER  LUMSDEN’S  RETURN-. 

T  is  very  natural  that  the  Ministerialist  of  the  baser  sort 
should  be  chagrined  at  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Sir 
Peter  Luhsden,  but  it  is  not  very  wise  of  him  to  show 
his  vexation  so  plainly,  or  to  make  such  ludicrously  feeble 
efforts  to  explain  away  its  cause.  Much  wiser  would  it 
have  been  to  recognize  the  fact  that  when  a  considerable 
concourse  of  people,  assembled  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  a 
public  servant,  is  swelled  by  a  singularly  large  contingent  of 
more  or  less  distinguished  persons,  the  greater  part  of  them 
entirely  unconnected  with  professional  politics,  it  is  not  only 
unscrupulous  but  ridiculous  to  talk  about  an  “  organized  ” 
demonstration.  Even  Mr.  Schnadhorst  himself,  heaven- 
born  organizer  as  he  is,  could  not  undertake  to  supply 
field-marshals  to  order ;  nor  could  the  three  field-marshals 
who  assisted  at  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  reception  have  them¬ 
selves,  with  all  their  long  habits  of  command,  induced  a 
crowd  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  men  of  letters  to  follow 
obediently  in  their  rear.  Nor  can  any  one  pack  a  signal- 
box  on  a  railway  platform  with  “  a  small  gang  of  Jingoes,” 
when  there  is  no  signal-box  on  that  platform  at  all.  What 
the  chagrined  Ministerialist  should  have  done  was  to 
allow  that  the  compliment  paid  to  our  late  Frontier  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Afghanistan  was  spontaneous  and  not  manu¬ 
factured,  and  to  pretend  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  merits  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  or  not 
is  one  upon  which  honourable  men  may  agree  to  differ. 
Audacious  as  that  pretence  is,  it  at  least  enables  the 
Ministerialist  to  escape  from  the  region  of  fact  into  that  of 
opinion,  where  he  is  much  safer.  Whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  signal-box  on  a  particular  railway  platform  is  a 
question  upon  which  no  man  with  eyes  in  his  head  can 
decently  feign  a  doubt,  but  you  can  always  affect  to  be 
uncertain  as  to  the  obligation  of  generosity  and  gratitude 
towards  any  devoted  servant  of  the  country,  and,  if  very 
hard  pressed,  refer  the  point  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

Still  it  is,  we  must  admit,  distinctly  a  case  of  bad  being 
the  best.  Whether  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  has  or  has  not  been 
treated  well  or  ill  by  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  is,  after  all, 
only  a  very  little  more  arguable  than  the  question  of  signal- 
box  or  no  signal-box,  and  even  aGladstonian  Nonconformist 
might  well  decline  the  task  of  defending  the  affirmative  of 
the  thesis  as  being  one  beyond  the  capabilities  of  his  agile 
and  resourceful  conscience.  The  question  of  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden’s  treatment  by  the  Government  is,  to  begin  with, 
so  entirely  separable  from  the  question — not  indeed  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  one  of  an  order  always  provocative  of  party  dispute 
— of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  mode  of  discharging  his  duties.  If 
he  had  been  as  indiscreet  as  he  was  discreet,  as  impetuous  as 
he  was  patient,  he  would  have  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
a  Government  which  by  the  incredible  indecision  of  its  policy 


and,  at  last,  the  abject  cowardice  of  its  attitude  would  have 
done  much  to  condone  excess  of  duty  on  the  part  of  their 
servants.  But  the  propriety  of  our  Commissioner’s  be¬ 
haviour,  and  the  tact  and  moderation  which  he  showed  in 
his  attempt  to  execute  instructions  which  were  themselves 
the  fated  parents  of  shame  and  disaster,  is  among  the  ad¬ 
missions  common  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Ministers 
have  never  ventured  to  breathe  a  word  of  doubt  as  to  the 
discretion  of  their  representative.  They  declared  after  the 
Penj-deh  incident,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  that  they 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  account  of  the  affair ;  they 
have  since  expressed  again  and  again,  directly  and  indirectly,, 
their  approval  of  all  his  antecedent  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  the  very  last  despatch  in  the  second  Afghan- 
Blue  Book,  he  is  generously  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
General  Kojiaroff  by  being  included  among  those  “  gallant 
“  officers  on  both  sides”  whom  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  have 
no  desire  to  “  put  on  their  trial.”  This  being  so,  the  question 
as  to  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  behaviour  to  his  Government  is  no 
longer  an  open  one,  so  far  as  that  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  is  concluded  by  their  own  admissions  and  acts. 
The  only  question  upon  which  they  have  to  be  heard  in 
their  own  defence,  if,  per  impossibile,  they  had  a  defence,  is 
as  to  their  own  conduct  to  him.  They  have  to  justify,  if 
they  can,  an  order  of  recall  addressed  to  an  officer  who  has 
faithfully  and  judiciously  carried  out  their  instructions,  and 
who  in  so  doing  has  been  brought  into  collision  with  an 
officer  of  a  foreign  Power  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
recall  of  either  of  them  must  mean  disavowal  and  disgrace. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  usual  felicity  in  distinctions, 
described  it,  as  all  remember,  as  merely  a  direction  to  repair 
to  the  metropolis,  just  as  an  analogous  order  in  naval 
warfare  might  be  described  as  “  an  intimation  to  remove  a 
“  flag  from  the  masthead.”  But  striking  your  colours  is  an 
operation  of  too  familiar  a  significance  to  be  disguised 
by  any  ingenuities  of  phraseology,  and  the  recall  of 
a  British  representative  situated  as  was  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  after  the  Penj-deh  incident  has  a  perfectly  well- 
understood  meaning  all  over  the  world.  Nobody  missed  it 
in  the  case  in  question.  Russians  exulted  openly,  other 
Continental  peoples  smiled  contemptuously.  Everybody 
knew  that,  whether  there  was  any  express  agreement  to 
that  effect,  the  recall  of  the  British  Commissioner  from  the 
Afghan  frontier  was  part  of  the  consideration  paid  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  Russia  for  kindly  consenting  to 
accept  a  proposal  of  arbitration  in  terms  entirely  different 
from  those  in  which  it  was  made,  and  to  build  Lord 
Granville  and  his  colleagues  a  bridge  of  retreat  of  probably 
the  basest  metal  that  was  ever  in  such  circumstances  passed 
off  for  gold.  Everybody  in  Europe  and  much  too  many 
people  in  Asia  knew  that,  if  our  own  “  gallant  officer  ”  was 
not  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  it  was  only  because  his  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  up  their  minds,  at  the  dictate  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  to  condemn  him  without  any  trial  at  all. 

A  public  servant  who  has  been  thus  treated  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  of  common  honesty  and  generosity 
in  the  kingdom,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  long  before 
Englishmen  in  general,  and  members  of  his  own  caste  and 
class  in  particular,  will  fail  to  manifest  that  sympathy  as 
warmly  and  conspicuously  as  it  was  manifested  the  other 
day  at  Charing  Cross.  It  can  have  afforded  but  poor  conso¬ 
lation,  we  know,  either  to  those  who  welcomed  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  or  to  that  officer  himself.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  he  feels  the  injury  and  disgrace  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  his  country  by  the  Afghan  surrender  far 
more  keenly  than  the  wrong  which  he  has  himself  suffered ; 
but  while  his  countrymen  can  at  least  do  something  to 
redress  that  wrong,  the  national  injury  is  irreparable  and 
the  national  disgrace  indelible.  Englishmen  may  subscribe, 
as  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  do,  to  present  him 
with  a  sword  of  honour  ;  but  they  can  do  nothing  to  restore 
its  lustre  to  the  tarnished  weapon  of  their  country.  They 
can  do  nothing  to  redeem  the  word  of  England  from  the 
discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among  that  people  whom 
we  encouraged  to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  a  position 
out  of  which  our  own  Government  has  since  scuttled,  with 
the  loss  of  nothing  except  honour ;  or  to  rescue  the  name 
of  England  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  must  have 
fallen  before  so  brutal  an  insolence  as  that  reported  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph — the  presentation  to 
Captain  Yate  of  the  boots  of  a  slaughtered  Afghan — could 
have  been  offered  by  a  Russian  general  to  an  English 
officer.  The  only  melancholy  satisfaction  that  remains  to 
us  is  to  learn — if  we  are  ever  permitted  to  learn,  and  our 
chance  of  doing  so  may  be  considerably  improved  by  a 
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change  of  Government — the  full  depth  of  degradation  which 
our  Asiatic  repute  has  undergone.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden’s  yet  unpublished  despatches  are  couched,  as  well 
they  may  be,  in  such  language  as  has  never  before  been 
addressed  to  a  British  Government  by  one  of  its  servants. 
We  only  hope  that  these  communications  may  speedily 
see  the  light.  We  do  not,  indeed,  require  their  assur¬ 
ance  that  our  Frontier  Commissioner  has  done  his  duty ; 
but  it  will  be  something  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the 
failure  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  performance 
of  theirs.  And  if  there  are  many  more  such  agreeable 
little  incidents  as  that  related  by  the  newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondent  above  mentioned  to  come  out,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  local  consequences  of  Ministerial 
cowardice  than  we  are  at  present.  Whatever  new  records 
leap  to  light,  the  Government  is  pretty  sure  to  be  shamed. 
As  to  their  betrayed  and  befooled  Commissioner,  he  can 
well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  posthumous  revenge  which 
fresh  revelations  can  hardly  fail  to  give  him.  The  French 
newspapers,  with  their  usual  light-hearted  ignorance  of 
the  facts,  and  even  the  possibilities,  of  English  politics, 
have,  we  observe,  attributed  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry  to 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s  return  to  England.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  absurdity  3  but,  though  there  was  no  causal  connexion 
between  one  event  and  the  other,  they  were  associated  in  a 
coincidence  of  a  most  striking  kind.  The  Ministry  which 
invited  him  to  repair  to  the  metropolis  were  themselves 
invited  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  repair  to  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  benches  almost  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  arrival. 
The  afternoon  of  last  Saturday  witnessed  his  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  at  Charing  Cross,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
whole  country  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  Ministerial 
defeat.  He  is  not  the  first  public  servant  whose  shabby 
treatment  by  his  official  superiors  has  been  thus  avenged  by 
events,  but  we  know  not  whether  any  before  him  has  seen 
the  blow  delivered  with  so  poetic  a  justice  and  with  such 
admirable  dramatic  effect. 


THE  BUDGET. 

MR.  CHILDERS’S  Budget,  though  it  has  for  the 
present  disappeared,  deserves  consideration  on  its 
merits,  because  its  most  important  provisions  will  be  revived 
by  any  Liberal  Ministry  which  may  hereafter  bo  in  power. 
Beer  and  spirits  may  possibly  escape  additional  taxation ; 
but  landed  property  will  be  exposed  to  frequent  fiscal 
assaults  which  may  sooner  or  later  prove  successful.  A 
Budget,  like  any  other  legislative  measure,  ought  to  be 
framed  in  the  first  place  on  grounds  of  justice  and  conveni¬ 
ence  3  and  incidentally  with  due  regard  to  the  probability 
of  its  passing.  Mr.  Gladstone  exaggerated  the  alleged 
innovation  which  is  effected  by  the  success  of  Sir  M.  II. 
Beach’s  amendment.  Within  his  recollection  Sir  C.  Wood 
and  Sir  F.  Baring  were  more  than  once  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  or  modify  parts  of  their  financial  proposals.  The 
objections  then  raised  by  the  Opposition  may  probably  have 
involved  a  party  or  political  element,  but  they  were  pro¬ 
fessedly  and  principally  directed  against  special  provisions 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Lowe’s  celebrated  tax  on  lucifer 
matches  was  defeated,  not  so  much  by  Parliamentary  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  by  the  meeting  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  majority  of  Monday  last,  and  the  abstention  of  many 
Liberal  members  from  the  division,  were  not  exclusively 
caused  by  disapproval  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  tho  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Cameron  was  probably 
not  alone  in  his  attempt  to  combine  unqualified  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  additional  spirit  duty  with  an  immutable  re¬ 
solution  to  vote  thick  and  thin  with  his  party.  Skilful 
managers  of  tho  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  providing  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  with 
a  plausible  pretext  for  opposing  the  Government  as  if  on 
the  merits  of  tho  question.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
fresh  tax  on  whisky  would  be  resisted  as  a  new  injustice  to 
Ireland.  The  possible  increase  of  illicit  distillation  would 
perhaps  not  greatly  trouble  tho  representatives  of  tho 
National  League.  The  influence  of  tho  distillers  and  of  the 
brewers  and  publicans  probably  accounts  for  a  certain 
number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  so  steady  and  so  weighty  a  supporter 
of  the  Government  as  Mr.  Whitbread  was  only  induced  to 
vote  with  his  friends  by  Mr.  Childers’s  concession  as  to  tho 
duration  of  the  duty  on  beer.  Ho  can  scarcely  have  been 
intimidated  by  Sir  C.  Dilice’s  denunciation  of  tho  “  pothouse 


“  politicians  ”  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
himself  and  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead. 

The  question  whether  it  was  better  to  tax  beer  and  spirits 
or  tea  ought  not  to  have  been  degraded  into  a  squabble 
between  “  pothouse  politicians  ”  and  Radical  teetotallers. 
Neither  class  ought  to  be  punished  or  rewarded  either  for 
their  personal  tastes  or  for  their  party  proclivities.  Tea  is 
even  a  more  universal  article  of  consumption  than  beer  or 
whisky,  and  so  far,  though  there  may  be  other  objections 
to  an  increase  of  the  duty,  it  is  a  fitter  subject  of  taxation. 
The  common  belief  that  taxes  which  can  be  evaded  are 
for  that  reason  preferable  is  a  popular  error.  Finance 
Ministers  require  certain  sums  for  public  purposes,  and 
the  burden  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  equally  distri¬ 
buted,  and  for  that  purpose  to  be  independent  of  personal 
volition.  If  any  person  avoids  by  self-denial  the  payment 
of  his  proportional  contribution  to  the  revenue  the  defi¬ 
ciency  must  be  met  by  his  neighbours.  In  the  case  of 
frequent  or  universal  abstention  from  the  consumption  of 
the  taxed  commodity  some  alternative  duty  must  be  im¬ 
posed.  Another  argument  for  taxing  tea  rather  than  beer 
might  be  found  in  the  immediate  incidence  of  the  tea  duty  on 
the  consumer.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  practical  addition 
to  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  or  of  a  quartern  of  gin.  The 
objections  to  a  tax  which,  by  falling  on  the  producer,  tempts 
him  to  recoup  himself  by  irregular  methods  have  been  often 
explained.  Mr.  Childers  has  received  due  credit  for  his 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  throwing  on  the  payer  of 
indirect  taxes  a  portion  of  the  public  burdens.  The  amount 
of  new  Excise  and  Customs  duties  was  from  the  first  incon¬ 
siderable  in  comparison  with  the  tax  on  successions.  The 
difference  was  aggravated  by  the  reduction  of  the  spirit 
duties  from  two  shillings  to  one,  and  the  alleged  adjustment 
was  rendered  illusory  by  the  circumstance  that  one  set  of 
charges  was  temporary  and  the  other  permanent. 

Mr.  Read  was  apparently  inclined  to  accept  as  a  partial 
compromise  the  singular  provision  that  the  additional  duty 
on  beer  should  only  be  imposed  for  twelve  months.  It  seems 
that  the  extra  five  per  cent,  which  was  added  to  the  Excise 
and  Customs  duties  by  incapable  Whig  Ministers  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  has 
since  been  repealed  in  respect  of  almost  all  articles,  but  that 
it  is  still  imposed  on  beer.  Mr.  Read  was  naturally  anxious 
that  future  Ministers  should  not  repeat  with  respect  to 
the  present  measure  the  same  profitable  oversight.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems  to  have  for  the 
moment  forgotten  his  determination  to  spread  taxation  over 
all  classes  of  the  community.  If  the  Budget  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  the  next  Parliament  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  allowed  the  beer  duty  to  lapse,  and  it  would 
certainly  have  maintained  the  far  more  important  tax  on 
successions.  Mr.  Gladstone  expatiated  with  passionate  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  favour  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  still  ex¬ 
tended  to  owners  of  real  property.  It  was  perhaps  captious 
to  remind  him  that  he  had  expressed  an  opposite  opinion 
when  he  first  introduced  the  Succession-duty.  The  lapse 
of  thirty  years  explains  and  justifies  somo  liability  to 
change  3  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case  there  has  been  not 
modification  but  revolution.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
is  enough  to  remark  that  tho  party  will  certainly  follow 
its  leader  in  resisting  any  future  reduction  of  the  Succession- 
duty,  even  if  beer  should  become  exempt  from  taxation. 
Mr.  Childers’s  impartiality,  therefore,  consisted  in  raising 
a  small  sum  for  a  single  year  by  indirect  taxation,  whilo 
he  subjected  landed  property  for  all  future  rime  to  a  largo 
reduction  of  value.  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  grudged  tho 
privilege  allowed  to  the  sufferers  of  distributing  their  pay¬ 
ments  over  four  years  from  succession.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  ho  should  bo  unable  to  disguise  the  animosity  which 
suggests  his  zeal  for  apparent  equality.  The  permission  to 
pay  tho  Succession-duty  by  instalments  would  in  somo  cases 
avert  the  ruin  which  would  follow  from  a  precipitate  demand 
of  payment.  Tho  same  propensity  to  be  influenced  in 
political  matters  by  passionato  antipathies  was  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  furious  attack  on  tho  recognition  of 
consanguinity  as  a  ground  for  a  lower  rate  of  taxation. 
Successors  to  real  or  personal  property  in  diroct  lineal 
descent  have  paid  only  ono  per  cent.  duty.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  parents  who  have  anything  to 
leave  generally  bequeath  it  to  their  children  whothcr  it 
consists  of  land  or  of  money  3  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  land  passes  more  often  than  money  to  tho 
natural  heirs.  He  consequently  threatens  successors  to 
landed  property  with  the  loss  of  a  preference  which  is 
approved  almost  universally  by  public  opinion.  No  Act  of 
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Parliament  will  abolish  the  instinctive  habit  of  regarding 
hereditary  succession  as  a  continuous  ownership. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Budget  debate  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  of  a  heavy  Succession-duty  with  the  policy  of 
multiplying  small  freeholds ;  but  it  might  be  suggested  in 
answer  that,  if  land  is  at  any  future  time  minutely  sub¬ 
divided,  the  owners  will  be  numerous  enough  to  relieve 
themselves  from  heavy  burdens.  Under  the  present  law  pro¬ 
perties  under  the  value  of  500/.  are  charged  with  a  lower 
rate  of  duty ;  and  the  limit  of  differential  treatment  may 
probably  be  extended.  The  moderate  Succession-duty 
which  was  imposed  in  1853  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  small 
farms  occupied  by  the  owners.  A  yeoman  or  Cumberland 
statesman  succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father  has  in 
the  majority  of  cases  no  money  at  his  disposal,  even  if 
he  has  no  incumbrances  to  meet.  The  demand  of  the 
tax-collector  must  almost  always  cause  embarrassment; 
and,  if  Mr.  Guilders  had  carried  his  Budget,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  expropriation  would  have  been  accelerated.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  suggestion  that  landowners  in  general  had 
received  the  proposal  with  undue  reluctance  was  singularly 
unjust.  It  would  rather  seem  that  they  had  not  fully 
understood  the  severity  of  the  intended  blow.  No  fiscal 
change  of  equal  importance  to  those  whom  it  affects  has 
been  proposed  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
The  Income-tax  has,  on  the  average,  amounted  to  about 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  since 
it  was  first  imposed  in  1842.  The  Succession-duty  has 
been  calculated  on  the  value  of  the  life  interest  of  the 
incoming  owner  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  lineal  descent,  and  a  husband  and  wife  of  the  pre¬ 
decessor  has  been  wholly  exempt.  The  Ministerial  Bill 
imposed  on  a  succeeding  husband  or  wife  a  duty  of  three 
per  cent.,  and,  apparently  by  an  oversight,  it  only  added 
two  per  cent,  to  the  rate  payable  by  a  lineal  successor. 
Owners  in  tail  or  in  fee  simple  were  to  be  taxed  on  the  full 
value  of  the  property,  instead  of  their  life  estates  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Arnold  hit  a  blot  in  the  scheme  in  showing  its 
tendency  to  encourage  settlements  and  entails ;  but  if  the 
measure  had  proceeded  the  objection  might  perhaps  have 
been  removed  by  some  change  of  enactment. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  force  in  the  argument  that 
under  the  present  system  real  property  has  been  exempt 
from  the  Probate-duty  imposed  on  personalty.  The  new 
Succession-duty  was  intended  by  Mr.  Childers  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  Probate-duty  ;  and  he  altogether  declined 
to  take  into  consideration  the  special  burdens  which  are 
borne  by  land.  Local  rates  are  much  larger  in  amount 
than  the  Legacy-duty,  and  though  they  are  not  raised 
exclusively  from  land  and  houses,  stocks,  mines,  shares, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  personal  property  altogether 
escape.  The  practical  operation  of  heavy  duties  on  suc¬ 
cession  to  land  would  be  inevitably  oppressive.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  land  can  now  scarcely  be  sold  or  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  the  owner,  if  he  has  no  other  resources,  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Legatees  and  others  who  may  succeed  to  per¬ 
sonal  property  can  take  the  amount  of  the  duty  from  their 
capital.  Mr.  Childers’s  estimate  of  200,000 1.  as  the  total 
amount  which  would  have  been  produced  by  the  tax  during 
the  present  year  was  explained  by  the  arrangement  for 
spreading  the  payment  over  four  yearly  instalments.  When 
the  first  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed,  the  annual  return 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
Before  a  similar  proposal  is  reintroduced,  the  principle  and 
details  of  the  measure  ought  to  be  carefully  considered. 


UPON  TIIE  KING! 

THE  attempt  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  between  Spain 
and  this  country  has  come  to  the  end  which  might 
have  been  foreseen.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  surprising 
in  the  event  to  whoever  has  watched  the  Spaniard  and  his 
ways  in  matters  of  commerce ;  he  follows  the  well-known 
practice  of  his  old  enemy  the  Dutch  both  in  giving  too  little 
and  in  asking  too  much.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Catalans  have  more  influence  in  trade  questions  than  all 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain  put  together,  that  they  are 
protectionists  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  their 
idea  of  a  satisfactory  commercial  treaty  is  one  which  would 
open  the  English  market  to  the  produce  of  Spain  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  while  it  would  shut  Spain  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  to  all  English  goods  capable  of  competing 


with  the  manufactures  of  Catalonia,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  making  of  commercial  treaties  with  any  Spanish 
Government  is  as  the  weaving  of  ropes  out  of  sand.  Besides, 
they  are  a  patriotic  people,  the  Catalans.  A  deputation  of 
them  waited  some  sixteen  years  ago  on  the  Free-trader  who 
was  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
They  came  to  protest  against  a  threatened  reduction  of 
duties  on  foreign  goods.  The  Minister,  overflowed  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  conscious  of  superiority, 
tried  to  pose  them  by  asking  why  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain  should  buy  Catalan  manufactures  when  they  could 
get  the  same  things  better  and  cheaper  from  England. 
But  it  was  the  Minister  who  was  posed,  for  the  deputa¬ 
tion  immediately  asked  why  they  were  bound  to  take 
His  Excellency  as  Minister  of  Finance  when  a  better  and  a 
cheaper  one  could  be  easily  found  in  England.  That  is  the 
protectionist  argument  in  a  nutshell,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  people  who  can  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
like  that  are  to  be  entrapped  into  inconvenient  commercial 
treaties.  The  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Convention 
seems  therefore  simple  enough,  and  as  for  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
cedure  of  Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo’s  Ministry,  was  not 
Escobar  a  Spaniard  1  It  is  a  people  with  a  subtle  brain, 
and  which  suffers  from  the  corresponding  defect  of  being  too 
clever  by  much  to  be  able  to  transact  business  with  races  of 
duller  parts. 

This  rather  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  tenth  (or  is 
it  the  twentieth  ?)  diplomatic  failure  of  the  late  Cabinet 
would  scarcely  seem  to  need  statement  if  another  had  not 
been  put  forward  in  the  Times  which  in  various  ways  is  re¬ 
markable.  The  Unconscious  Self  of  the  leading  journal  has 
been  playing  one  of  its  familiar  tricks,  and  has  been  dic¬ 
tating  balderdash  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain  of  Planting 
House  Square,  while  the  left  was  busy  on  other  matters. 
Inspired  in  thoroughly  spiritualistic  way  by  the  ghost  of 
John  Bates  and  his  comrade,  the  Unconscious  Self  has 
accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  Convention.  It  has  played 
this  prank  in  the  correspondence  from  Paris.  In  the  Times 
of  Tuesday  there  was  a  whole  column  devoted  to  showing 
how,  if  the  things  of  Spain  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
the  King  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make.  When 
we  come  to  sum  up  the  decadence  of  centuries,  and  the 
results  of  vanity,  ignorance,  and  sloth,  they  make  a  dismal 
total.  Now  if  the  King  has  not  put  these  things  right,  and 
has  not  made  bricks  without  straw,  it  is  a  black  matter  for 
him.  So  say  the  Unconscious  Self  of  the  Times  and  the 
ghost  of  John  Bates.  Their  argument  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  Some  years  ago  it  was  hoped  Alfonso  XII. 
would  do  great  things.  He  has  not  done  great  things,  and 
therefore  it  is  his  fault  they  are  not  done.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  have  a  sketch  of  His  Catholic  Majesty’s  career 
as  King,  from  which  it  appears  that  Europe  saw  him 
“  ascend  the  throne  with  the  sincere  ardour  of  a  sovereign 
“  who  had  grown  up  in  exile,”  full  of  good  intentions  to¬ 
wards  his  country,  which  he  had  not  yet  carried  out  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  he  was  retained  “  beyond  its  borders.” 
The  sincere  ardour  of  a  Sovereign  who  has  grown  up  in 
exile  is  one  of  those  puzzles  we  occasionally  get  from  Paris 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Times.  The  kings  who  have  grown 
up  in  exile,  and  they  do  not  make  a  long  list,  have  not 
been  distinguished  for  ardour  of  any  kind,  unless  a  hearty 
desire  to  get  back,  and  stay  back,  deserves  the  name. 
Charles  II.  has  probably  been  abused  more  than  enough, 
but  with  every  desire  in  the  world  to  say  the  best  for  him,  the 
panegyrist  of  the  future  will  hardly  be  able  to  credit  him 
with  a  sincere  ardour  to  reform  England.  Neither  were 
there  many  signs  of  ardour  about  Louis  des  Huitres.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Alfonso  of  Spain  came  back  inspired  with 
this  mystic  emotion,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  The 
depressed-looking  lad  of  eighteen  whom  people  saw  riding 
about  the  streets  of  Spanish  towns  ten  years  ago  or  so, 
generally  bareheaded,  and  often  blue  with  cold,  began  by 
re-establishing  peace,  and  giving  the  country  as  good  a  go¬ 
vernment  as  it  was  capable  of  having.  A  writer  who  was 
not  preparing  the  way  for  an  invective  would  probably 
have  pointed  out  that  the  popularity  and  fighting  faculty 
of  Martinez  Campos,  the  dexterity  of  Canovas,  the  general 
contempt  felt  for  Don  Carlos,  and  the  utter  exhaustion  of 
Spain  after  six  years  of  continual  disturbance  had  something 
to  do  with  the  pacification.  After  this  happy  beginning 
the  young  King  went  on  well  for  a  time,  so  that  about  two 
years  ago  Spain  seemed  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
and  even  was  talked  about  as  having  re-entered  the 
European  concert.  These  things  are  changed,  and  all 
sorts  of  evils,  including  the  failure  of  the  Convention, 
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have  happened  in  consequence.  The  Unconscious  Self  of 
the  Times  is  ready  with  an  explanation  of  this  sudden 
turning  from  the  straight  path.  It  lays  the  blame  on  the 
King.  Alfonso  XU.  has  “  abandoned  his  appetite  for 
“  work  and  that  interest  in  legislative  business  which  had 
“  been  a  passion  with  him,  and  salutary  alike  for  himself 
“  and  for  Spain.”  He  has  become  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
political  battle,  which,  we  beg  to  observe,  is  the  only  rela¬ 
tion  a  gentleman  can  very  well  have  to  Spanish  politics, 
unless  he  has  the  happiness  to  wield  a  military  force 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  politicians  in  awe.  Of  course, 
with  the  persuasive  rod  of  justice  and  the  unanswerable 
four  bullets,  a  good  deal  could  be  done  without  it  being 
necessary  to  condescend  to  make  compacts  with  rascals.  , 
Unhappily  Alfonso  XII.  has  not  received  a  gift  of  these 
magic  weapons  from  any  fairy  godmother,  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  to  make  the  most  he  can  of  the  business  of  being 
King  of  Spain  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  acute  persons  who  are  in  politics.  In  this  position  he 
has  allowed  himself,  says  the  being  who  works  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Times'  brain,  to  become  surrounded  by  “  a  Court 
“  of  frivolous  men,”  and  they  remove  him  from  “  that  Royal 
“  Idea  which  he  once  described  to  me  ”  (the  Unconscious  Self 
to  wit)  “  in  such  eloquent  terms.” 

Now,  the  political  wisdom  of  all  this  does  not  take  us  by 
surprise  at  all.  We  are  accustomed  to  overflowings  of  that 
sort  of  thing  from  Paris,  but  we  do  feel  a  little  taken  aback 
at  seeing  some  parts  of  Tuesday’s  wonderful  correspondence 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  To  treat  the  thing  seriously 
for  a  moment  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  King  of  Spain 
was  a  constitutional  sovereign.  Kings  of  that  kind  reign, 
but  they  do  not  govern  according  to  the  hackneyed  defini¬ 
tion.  Alfonso  XII.  has  in  this  matter  of  the  Convention, 
and  in  all  the  events  of  his  reign,  acted  by  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers,  and  has  therefore  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  duty. 
If  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  not  been  conducted  with 
wisdom  or  dignity,  it  is  because  Spain  has  long  ceased  to 
produce  statesmen  of  more  ability  than  is  required  to  con¬ 
duct  an  intrigue,  or  more  honesty  than  will  just  keep  them 
from  robbing  the  till.  But  the  political  speculations  of 
the  Times  are  not  what  call  for  notice  in  this  connection. 
It  might  talk  as  it  pleased  on  those  matters  and  offend 
nobody  ;  but  what  does  call  for  some  protest  is  its  sudden 
drop  into  the  class  of  journalism  we  expect  from  the  Figaro 
and  its  inferior  imitators  nearer  home.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  talk  about  the  “  distractions  ”  which  draw  the 
King  of  Spain  away  from  the  labour  of  legislation  1  Two 
years  ago,  before  he  left  for  his  visit  to  Germany,  there  was 
some  talk  of  the  same  class,  though  much  more  outspoken, 
in  certain  of  the  newspapers  of  Madrid.  It  was  made  up 
of  the  usual  spiteful  gossip,  and,  to  put  things  plainly,  of 
some  insolent  lying.  The  papers  which  had  indulged  in  it 
were  called  to  order,  and  it  has  not  been  noisily  repeated. 
Spanish  journalists  who  had  hitherto  p.assed  for  the  most 
shameless  of  their  kind  have  not  found  it  answer.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  surprising  to  find  it  reappearing  in 
the  form  of  vague  accusation  and  cowardly  innuendo  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times.  The  English  press,  or  that 
part  of  it  at  least  which  preserves  some  respect  for  the 
colour  of  its  hands,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  private 
life  of  the  King  of  Spain,  of  which,  for  the  rest,  it  has  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  beyond  the  scandal  picked  up 
from  flunkeys.  When  this  same  journal  allowed  its  garru¬ 
lous  representative  in  Paris  to  launch  absurd  proposals  of 
a  political  kind  in  connexion  with  Spain,  which  were  found 
to  correspond  in  time  with  certain  financial  speculations, 
the  mistake  was  only  laughable.  When  it  opens  its  columns 
to  poisonous  and  ignorant  gossip,  it  has  fallen  to  doing 
something  which  is  ignoble. 


DECEASED  WIVES’  SISTERS. 

rrUIE  stars  in  their  courses  can  hardly  be  said  to  fight  for 
-L  the  deceased  wife’s  sister.  The  adjournments  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  political  crisis  of  the  present  week  have  cut 
away  the  debate  projected  for  last  Thursday,  and  the  goneral 
prospects  of  the  Session  make  it  improbable  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  impossible  that  both  Houses,  should  consider 
the  matter  this  year.  Meanwhile,  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  have  been  pursuing  their  usual  courses  of  action 
with  commendable  courage.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  exactly  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  one  of  their 
latest  champions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in  a 
newspaper  correspondence  not  long  ago  admitted  what 


has  often  been  denied,  that  the  exception  of  the  deceased 
wife’s  sister  could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  the  crusade 
for  liberty  must  sooner  or  later  extend  to  all  unions  of 
affinity.  That  was  probably  a  little  piece  of  maladroit¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  a  person  more  skilled  in  organization 
than  in  argument.  The  general  tactics  of  his  companions 
have  been,  as  before,  in  private,  lobbying  and  solicitation 
of  a  kind  which,  considering  the  political  ideas  which 
most  of  them  entertain,  is  peculiarly  disgraceful,  and  in 
public  the  dissemination  of  statements  which  can  only  be 
characterized  as  grossly  ignorant  or  deliberately  deceptive. 
Thus  a  widely-circulated  advertisement  informs  those 
whom  it  may  concern  that  the  ancient  law  of  the  land 
which  forbad  the  particular  marriage  in  view  forbad  also 
the  marriage  of  priests,  of  widows,  of  cousins,  and  so 
forth.  The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  is  of  course 
obvious.  For  the  argumentative  value,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  would  be  as  historically  relevant  and  more 
historically  true  to  say  that  when  the  same  ancient  law 
prevailed  suspected  persons  were  not  unfrequently  tortured, 
forks  were  not  used,  and  you  could  “  beg  a  fool  ”  of  the 
king.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  historical  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  aspect  of  the  matter  treated  once  more,  and 
treated  with  equal  freshness,  vigour,  and  accuracy,  he  had 
better  consult  a  pamphlet  which  ill’.  H.  N.  Oxenham  has 
just  published  for  the  Marriage  Law  Defence  Union.  But 
if  the  real  objects  and  motives  of  the  prompters  of  these 
unions  are  the  subject  of  interest,  their  own  advertisements 
and  publications  will  be  found  sufficiently  profitable  study. 
It  will  be  seen  there  that  every  argument  resorted  to  is  of 
an  irrelevant,  invidious,  or  merely  retaliatory  nature ;  that 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  point  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriages  of  affinity  is  consistently  burked  ;  and  that 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  answer  the  main  social 
as  distinguished  from  historical  or  ecclesiastical  argument 
of  the  defenders  of  the  law — that  is  to  say,  the  certain 
family  inconvenience,  jealousy,  and  scandal  which  must 
result  from  alteration.  Whenever,  if  ever,  Parliamentary 
debate  on  the  subject  is  renewed,  these  characteristics  will 
reappear  in  the  speeches  of  the  unpaid  advocates  of  the 
measure  as  they  reappear  now  in  the  posters  and  pamphlets 
of  its  paid  advocates.  The  challenge  on  the  other  side  re¬ 
mains  unaltered,  unanswered,  and  unanswerable.  Let  the 
opponents  of  the  law  show  that  the  principle  of  objection  to 
marriages  of  affinity  is  not  founded  on  obvious  social  con¬ 
siderations  ;  let  them  show  that  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  stands  on  some  different  footing  from  other 
marriages  of  affinity  ;  let  them  answer  the  contention  that 
its  permission  would  introduce  discord  and  misery  at  the 
worst,  discomfort  and  awkwardness  at  the  least,  in  probably 
a  majority  of  families,  and  they  would  still  have  to  answer 
the  historical  and  ecclesiastical  arguments.  But  they  have 
never  got  over  this  first  line  of  defence,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  “  bishops,”  nothing  to  do  with  “  encroachments 
“  on  liberty.”  nothing  to  do  with  canon  law  or  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  oranvthing  but  public  policy  and  the  public  welfare. 
Their  case  remains  what  it  has  always  been — a  case  where 
the  motive  is  simply  a  desire  for  individual  license,  and  the 
statement  of  claim  is  merely  an  argument  ad  invidiam. 
Some  actual  law-breakers  want  condonement,  some  timid 
but  hankering  law-breakers  want  permission.  And  the  one 
and  the  other  find  no  better  argument  to  back  their  claims 
to  this  liberty,  which  Englishmen  have  never  at  any  time 
possessed,  than  that  at  this  time  of  day,  and  in  these 
political  circumstances,  a  gang  of  “  bishops  ”  wishes  to 
“  encroach  on  the  just  liberties”  of  the  people  of  England. 
“  The  Court,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  fool.” 


ZANZIBAR  AND  GERMANY. 

rpHERE  is,  it  would  seem,  no  immediate  probability  of 
JL  a  quarrel  with  Germany  for  the  possession  or  protecto¬ 
rate  of  Vitu  or  Witu.  Few  Englishmen  or  Europeans, 
except  professional  geographers,  had  heard  of  that  country 
or  its  rulers  until  the  German  newspapers  suddenly  became 
solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  real  or 
pretending  Sultan.  A  reference  to  the  map  shows  that 
Vitu,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Equator,  lies  four  or  five 
degrees  to  the  north  of  the  island  and  kingdom  of  Zanzibar. 
It  is  stated  on  competent  authority  that  the  petty  chief 
who  calls  himself  Sultan  is  a  notorious  slave-trador  possess¬ 
ing  a  district  of  twenty-five  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad. 
Seyid  Burghash,  of  Zanzibar,  has  for  many  years  been 
closely  allied  to  England  both  by  commercial  relations  and 
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by  a  co-operation  in  the  discouragement  of  the  slave-trade 
which  is  seldom  as  honestly  afforded  by  remote  African 
potentates.  He  regards  Vitu  as  a  dependency  of  Zanzibar, 
and  he  has  lately  sent  troops  into  the  province  to  restrain  or 
suppress  its  pretensions  to  independence.  The  merits  of 
the  disputed  title  are  for  the  present  obscure ;  but  the 
quarrels  of  A  frican  Sultans  and  Sheikhs  among  themselves 
are  generally  settled  by  force.  Whether  Vitu,  like  the 
Soudan  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  agents  were  slaughtering 
its  inhabitants,  is  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,  may  have 
seemed  a  question  to  he  solved  by  the  result  of  the  Zan¬ 
zibar  expedition.  If  any  Englishman  unconnected  with 
the  affairs  of  Eastern  Africa  has  heard  of  the  invasion  of 
Vitu,  he  has  probably  either  remained  neutral  or  felt  a 
faint  sympathy  for  Seyid  Burgiiash  as  a  faithful  ally  who 
might  some  years  ago  have  been  seen  in  London  drawing¬ 
rooms.  His  neighbour  or  rebellious  feudatory  is  not  equally 
civilized,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  he  promotes  the  slave- 
trade.  Vitu  is  on  the  coast,  with  one  or  two  harbours 
which  may  perhaps  afford  some  accommodation  to  contra¬ 
band  or  legitimate  commerce. 

The  situation  of  the  province  appears  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  German  traveller,  whose  exchange  of 
goods  or  civilities  with  the  local  Sultan  constitutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  modern  interpretation  of  international  law,  a  treaty 
of  which  the  provisions  soon  expand  into  protection  or 
sovereignty.  Prince  Bismarck  may  or  may  not  care  for  a 
new  equatorial  possession.  He  certainly  wishes  to  show 
that  his  assent  is  necessary  to  every  territorial  proceeding 
in  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

Qutcunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit 

Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 
Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes. 

Diplomacy  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  render  the  use  of  arms 
unnecessary  in  the  torrid  zone ;  but  the  news  that  a  strong 
German  squadron  has  been  despatched  to  the  East  African 
coast  is  somewhat  alarming,  it  is  not  certain  that  some 
collision  of  interests,  if  not  of  claims,  may  not  result  from 
the  new  protectorate  of  Vitu.  The  chief  of  the  district 
would  have  been  left  to  fight  his  own  battles  with  the 
Sheikh  of  Zanzibar  if  his  dominions  had  been  wholly  in¬ 
land  ;  but  it  appears  that  his  western  frontier  comes  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  so-called  Free  State  of  the 
Congo ;  and  accordingly  Prince  Bismarck,  or  his  informants, 
have  discovered  that  the  possession  0f  Vitu  might  possibly 
give  Central  Africa  an  outlet  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  As 
the  trade  has  yet  to  be  created,  and  substituted  for  the 
actual  commerce  of  slaves,  it  might  probably,  when  it  comes 
into  existence,  find  a  sufficient  port  in  the  comparatively 
settled  dominions  of  Zanzibar  ;  but  Continental  economists 
never  approve  of  a  commercial  route  through  the  territory 
of  the  most  friendly  neighbour.  It  follows  that  every  right 
of  road  involves  the  necessity  of  annexing  the  district  which 
it  traverses ;  and  the  general  theory  is  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Vitu.  The  petty  Sultan,  when  he  is  liberated  from 
his  allegiance  to  Seyid  Burgiiash,  will  find  that  he  has 
a  more  formidable  master.  If  his  subjects  now  carry  on 
any  legitimate  trade,  the  staple  probably  consists  of  English 
goods,  which  will  be  excluded  or  loaded  with  heavy  duties 
when  Vitu  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  German  colony7. 

According  to  a  late  rumour,  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  has 
prudently  conceded  the  demands  of  the  German  agents. 
He  has  probably  heard  of  the  vigorous  measures  by  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  suppressed  opposition  in  every  spot 
which  has  been  included  in  his  new  colonial  empire ;  and 
he  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  defeat  of  German  policy 
in  Vitu  might  not  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  his  own  un¬ 
disputed  dominions.  Seyid  Burgiiash  may  congratulate 
himself  if  the  patron  of  the  East  African  State  is  content 
for  the  present  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  shortest  road 
to  the  sea.  The  English  Government  will  not  provoke  a 
fresh  rebuff  by  objecting  to  another  German  enterprise ; 
nor  will  the  Opposition,  which  according  to  Mr.  Trevelyan 
is  responsible  for  the  Angra  Pequena  difficulty,  reproach 
the  Ministers  with  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  Vitu.  There 
has  never  been  a  question  of  a  guarantee,  for  the  territories 
belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ;  but  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  capital  and  the  property  which  is  stored  in  its  ware¬ 
houses  belong  to  English  subjects.  A  bombardment  would 
be  not  only  an  oppressive  use  of  superior  force,  but  an  affront 
and  an  injury7  to  England.  In  default  of  resistance,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  German  Government  will  long 
continue  to  push  against  an  open  door.  European  colonies, 
except  forts  and  factories,  are  impossible  at  the  Equator ; 


and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  commerce  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  if  it  requires  access  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  will  find  its  way  by  Zanzibar.  The  sudden  interest 
which  has  been  awakened  at  Berlin  on  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  Sultan  of  Vitu  has  only  been  kept  alive  by  the 
characteristic  statements  of  the  official  newspapers  that 
the  alleged  contumacy  of  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  is  due  to 
English  influence.  No  journal  has  been  ingenious  enough 
to  attribute  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  the  miscarriages  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  Conservative  party. 

Lord  Derby  and  his  predecessors  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed 
for  the  distaste  with  which  they  regarded  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  recent  German  policy7.  Their  error  consisted  in  their 
failure  to  understand  during  the  earlier  stage  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  instituted  a  new  system, 
and  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  His  pretensions  in 
Africa  and  in  the  South  Pacific  could  not  be  opposed  on 
any  tenable  ground,  for  it  was  an  apparently  true  common¬ 
place  that  England  had  no  exclusive  right  to  unoccupied 
territory,  and  that  the  world  was  wide  enough  for  all. 
There  is  little  use  in  advancing  claims  which,  though  they 
may  be  intrinsically  sound,  will  certainly  not  be  accepted 
by  foreign  rivals.  It  happens  that  English  colonization 
and  political  protection  imply  in  modern  times  no  ad¬ 
mixture  of  commercial  monopoly7.  Germany,  France,  and 
Itussia  as  often  as  they  extend  their  dominions  shut  up  to 
foreign  trade  countries  which  were  previously  open.  It 
may  be  added  that  annexations  effected  by  the  English 
Government  habitually  follow,  instead  of  preceding,  the 
enterprise  of  settlers  in  temperate  climates  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  which  has  been  already  established.  An 
English  statesman  is  bound  to  remember  such  facts,  though 
he  can  seldom  assume  their  existence  in  negotiations  with 
foreign  Powers.  An  additional  reason  for  adopting  a  modest 
demeanour  in  discussions  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  similarity  between  the  motives  which  actuate  foreign 
Governments  and  the  early  processes  of  English  colonization. 
In  the  last  century7,  and  till  the  close  of  the  great  French 
war,  conquests  were  constantly  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  exclusive  markets.  Many  English  possessions 
were  then  acquired  for  the  same  reasons  which  induce 
brewers  to  buy  up  public  houses.  Foreigners  are  inclined 
to  hold  that  England  is  estopped  for  disputing  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  such  acquisitions  as  Tonquin  or  of  the  New  German 
territories  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  new  constituencies,  if  their  flatterers  may  be  trusted, 
care  nothing  for  foreign  affairs  or  for  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  or  of  India  ;  but  settlers  abroad  have  a  sound 
instinct  of  jealousy  which  indisposes  them  to  the  vicinity 
of  alien  Governments,  though  they7  readily  welcome  private 
adventurers  and  traders,  although  they  may  become  for¬ 
midable  competitors.  The  Australian  Colonies  are  perhaps 
by  this  time  convinced  themselves  that  their  proposed 
imitation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  at  least  premature  ; 
but  their  successors  will  probably  establish  the  principle 
that  the  South  Pacific  belongs  to  the  race  which  is  still 
thinly  scattered  about  its  coasts  and  islands.  European 
diplomacy  will  have  little  to  say  to  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  causes  beyond  its  reach.  For  the  present  it  is 
inexpedient  to  furnish  foreign  Powers  with  new  pretexts  for 
quarrel.  English  opposition  will  make  them  more  earnest 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  of  aggrandizement.  The 
coalition  which  has  dealt  its  latest  and  heaviest  blow  to 
English  interests  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  would  eagerly 
accept  any  fresh  challenge  which  might  be  offered  by  a 
feeble  and  maladroit  Ministry,  which,  however,  has  at 
present  only  a  suspended  existence.  The  stipulations  of  the 
Congo  or  East  African  Convention  which  purported  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  annexation  of  territory  occupied  by  uncivilized 
tribes  will  probably  have  no  practical  operation.  In  the 
future  as  in  the  past  treaties  will  be  concluded  with  local 
chiefs,  or  the  claims  of  a  pretender  will  be  recognized  if  he 
purchases  support  by  the  promise  of  ceding  eligible  terri- 
j  tory.  There  is  comparatively  little  risk  of  serious  disputes 
among  the  Great  Powers,  even  though  their  agents  may 
intrigue  against  one  another  on  the  spot.  The  imaginary 
Kroumirs  of  Tunis  and  the  actual  Bey  obtained  no  support 
from  the  Governments  which  probably  disapproved  of  the 
French  aggression.  The  Congo  negotiations  seem  to  have 
involved  the  assumption  that  indigenous  tribes  and  their 
chiefs  are  not  recognized  by7  international  law.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  who  trade  with  them  or  settle  in  their  country  make 
terms  for  themselves  when  they7  require  native  support.  On 
exceptional  occasions  the  rights  of  African  Sheikhs  and 
Sultans  will  be  asserted  by  some  Power  which  needs  their 
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alliance  or  perhaps  only  a  passage  through  their  dominions. 
The  Sultan  of  Vitu  may  perhaps  have  felt  surprise  when  he 
found  that  his  grievances  and  his  feuds  had  excited  the 
sympathy  of  Prince  Bismarck. 


THE  DARWIN  MEMORIAL. 

N  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  was  unveiled  the  semblance  of  the 
greatest  man  of  science  whom  this  country  has  produced 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  manner  and  in  circumstances  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  The  Prince  of  Wales  represented  directly  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  indirectly  the  nation 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  he  is  destined  to  rule.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley,  who  formally  handed  over  the  statue  to  the 
Trustees,  is  the  most  eminent  and  not  the  least  devoted  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  disciples  and  friends.  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
the  doyen  of  the  scientific  world,  attended  to  honour  the 
memory  of  a  teacher  whose  lessons  he  loyally  accepted  after 
a  long  struggle  with  preconceived  ideas.  Mr.  Browning  paid 
the  homage  of  literary  genius  to  genius  of  another  kind,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur\t  showed  by  his  presence  that 
in  this  country  at  least  there  is  no  hostility  between  science 

and  the  Church.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  digni- 
...  o 

tied,  more  impressive,  or  in  better  taste  than  the  brief 
speeches  in  which  Mr.  Huxley  explained  the  origin  of  the 
memorial  and  presented  it  to  the  Trustees.  His  task  was, 
indeed,  a  simple  one,  though  such  simple  duties  are  some¬ 
times  the  hardest  adequately  to  discharge.  Neither  Mr. 
Huxley’s  distinguished  audience,  nor,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  the  general  public,  required  to  be  told  why  in  those 
halls  of  science  Mr.  Darwin’s  name  and  effigy  should 
be  perpetuated.  The  Origin  of  Species  and  the  Descent 
of  Man  have  permeated  and  to  a  large  extent  created 
contemporary  speculation.  Thousands  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  either  book  think  about  the  causes  of  things 
as  they  would  never  have  thought  if  Mr.  Darwin  had 
not  lived  or  if  his  books  had  not  been  written.  It  was 
finely  said  of  Bentham’s  treatises  on  jurisprudence  that  they 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  which  they  made.  Their  success 
was  so  complete  that  they  seemed  like  a  string  of  superfluous 
truisms  when  their  effect  had  been  wrought.  Mr.  Darwin 
was  an  incomparably  greater  man  than  Bentham,  and  the 
region  in  which  lie  laboured  was  far  more  profound.  But 
what  was  true  of  Bentham  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of 
him.  A  generation  is  growing  up  which  feels  a  difficulty 
in  grasping  the  theory  of  evolution  as  a  comparatively  new 
discovery,  which  sees  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  all 
directions,  and  traces  hereditary  instinct  everywhere.  And, 
of  course,  with  this  feeling  comes  a  disposition  to  prove  that 
Darwin  had  been  anticipated.  The  third  of  the  three  stages 
specified  by  Agassiz  has  been  reached.  Everybody  knew 
Darwinism  before.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Huxley  well  said, 
“  whatever  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  posterity  upon  this  or 
“  that  opinion  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  propounded,  what- 
“  ever  adumbrations  or  anticipations  of  his  doctrines  may  be 
“  found  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  the  broad 
“  fact  remains  that  since  the  publication,  and  by  reason  of 
“  the  publication,  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  the  fundamental 
“  conceptions  and  the  aims  of  the  students  of  living  nature 
“  have  been  completely  changed.”  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  was  present  on  Tuesday,  has  shown  how  fruitful  Mr. 
Darwin’s  generalizations  are  beyond  the  range  of  physical 
science  strictly  so  called. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Boehm’s  statue  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  have  not  only  added  a  suitable  ornament 
to  the  building  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  but  also  set  up  a 
symbol  which,  as  Mr.  Huxley  says,  may  remind  students  of 
the  “ideal  according  to  which  they  must  shape  their  lives,” 
if  they  wish  to  do  work  that  will  remain.  1  f  Mr  Darwin’s 
name  had  not  been  associated  with  a  great  revolution  in 
modern  thought,  ho  would  still  be  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  scientific  investigators.  A  more  unworldly  man  than 
he  was  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find.  Luckily  for  mankind 
he  had  an  easy  fortuno,  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
his  whole  time  and  energies  upon  the  great  object  of  his 
life.  Health  he  early  lost  in  the  indomitable  pursuit  of 
knowledge  round  the  world  while  constantly  suffering  from 
a  most  depressing  and  harassing  malady.  For  fame  ho  never 
cared.  He  was,  in  the  stately  language  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  “  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,”  whom 
he  conquered  by  obedience.  If,  like  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
dramatic  characters,  he  “  triumphed  o’er  a  secret  wrung 


“  from  nature’s  close  reserve,”  his  triumph  was  not  ob¬ 
truded  on  the  notice  of  his  readers.  No  great  books  were 
ever  more  quietly  written  than  Mr.  Darwin’s.  Certainly 
no  one  possessed  with  an  idea  more  carefully  abstained 
from  provoking  needless  controversy  than  he  did.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  was  assailed  with  most  unbe¬ 
coming  acrimony  by  those  whose  ignorance  ought  to  have 
made  them  humble,  and  whose  creed  should  have  made 
them  courteous.  He  never  retorted  upon  his  assailants. 
He  left  the  issues  between  him  and  them  to  the  judgment 
[  of  time,  which  has  long  since  pronounced  in  his  favour. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  not  aggressive.  He  did  not  attack  the 
Church,  or  the  Christian  religion,  or  any  of  the  other 
objects  of  man’s  veneration  at  which  some  scientific  and 
many  pseudo-scientific  persons  love  to  tilt.  lie  simply 
published  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  experiments, 
leaving  the  ultra-scientific  inferences  to  be  drawn  by  others. 
He  knew  that  the  truth  could  do  no  harm  to  anything  but 
falsehood.  And  indeed,  if  ever  any  discoveries  have  increased 
the  awe  and  wonder  which  surround  the  beginnings  of  life, 
those  discoveries  have  been  Mr.  Darwin’s.  A  little  know¬ 
ledge,  according  to  Bacon,  takes  us  away  from  God.  A 
great  deal  brings  us  back  to  Him.  An  animal  like  a  sea 
anemone,  with  the  potentiality  of  developing  into  a  Plato 
or  a  Shakspeare,  is  more  really  marvellous  than  the  armed 
Athene  springing  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  Mr.  Darwin 
I  never  claimed  for  science  the  capacity  which  some  arro¬ 
gate  to  her  of  explaining  “  what  God  and  man  is.”  As  for 
his  meaner  critics  who  denounced  without  understanding 
him,  he  wisely  left  them  alone,  perhaps  reflecting,  with 
Gibbon,  that  a  victory  over  such  antagonists  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  humiliation,  and  with  Bentley  that  no 
man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself.  Or  possibly 
he  forgot  their  existence,  while  he  “  went  voyaging  through 
“  dark  seas  of  thought  alone.” 


LORD  WOLSELEY  ON  SCUTTLE. 

rjlHE  Times  has  observed  very  justly  that  it  would  be  a 
1  pity  if  attention  in  regard  to  the  latest  Egyptian 
|  papers  were  exclusively  concentrated  on  Lord  Wolseley’s 
despatch  ot  April  16.  The  whole  batch  of  documents  is 
full  of  evidence  of  the  simply  incredible  refusal  to  look  at 
facts  which  has  marked  English  policy  in  Egypt.  Still,  Lord 
Wolseley’s  protest  is  the  most  striking  both  in  itself  and 
because  the  Government  themselves  half  coyly  and  their 
supporters  loudly  and  persistently  claimed,  even  at  a  period 
I  later  than  the  date  given,  Lord  Wolseley’s  support  for 
their  action.  All  persons  of  any  information  have,  of  course, 
known  better ;  and  all  persons  of  common  sense  were  able 
to  surmise  that  Lord  Wolseley  was  extremely  unlikely  to 
support  any  such  policy  or  no  policy  as  the  Government  has 
pursued.  That  the  paper  in  question  made  its  appearance 
on  the  day  when  a  political  crisis  both  diminished  its  poli¬ 
tical  importance  and  lessened  the  probability  of  public 
attention  to  it  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  purest  accident. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  both  becomingly  and  cleverly  confined 
his  arguments  for  the  most  part  to  pure  expediency.  He 
ends  by  saying  significantly  enough  that  “  there  can  be  but 
“  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  line  of  action  is  the 
“  more  worthy  of  the  English  nation.”  But  the  rest  of  his 
long  despatch  can  be  briefly  summarized.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  a  double  direction  ;  tending  in  the  one  case  to  show  how 
much  less  troublesome  it  would  be  to  overthrow  the  Maiidi 
at  Khartoum  in  a  short,  sharp  campaign  than  to  maintain  a 
wearisome,  expensive,  and  probably  ineffective  defence  at 
Wady  Haifa;  in  the  other,  to  show  that,  putting  Khar¬ 
toum  out  of  question,  the  abandonment  of  Dongola  compli¬ 
cates  the  impolicy  of  the  policy  of  retirement.  lie  dwells 
lightly,  but  with  force,  on  the  shamefulness  of  leaving  a 
great  province  like  that  of  Dongola,  which  we  found  peaceful 
and  prosperous,  to  anarchy  and  havoc,  and  ho  points  out,  with 
perfect  historical  truth  and  no  small  acuteness,  how  there 
has  been  what  we  may  call  a  halo  of  the  Maiidi’s  influenco 
extending  by  a  long  way  tho  area  of  his  position  and  present 
action,  and  how  fresh  retirement  on  our  part  can  only 
enlarge  this  halo.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  argi  m  nts, 
as  moderate  as  they  are  strong,  produced  no  effect  ou  tho 
chaotic  mass  of  private  intorestedness  and  public  incapacity 
which  for  some  year  -  has  called  itself  a  Government  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  will,  no  doubt,  produco  equally  little  effect  on  their 
immediate  followers  and  their  supporters.  But  it  may  even 
yet  bo  driven  home  into  what  still  remains  of  tho  thinking 
part  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  tho  hand 
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of  any  Government  which  should  begin  a  bolder  and  wiser 
policy  in  Egypt.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who,  from 
the  moment  of  Hicks’s  defeat,  have  maintained  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  hold  on  the  Nile  Valley,  see  nothing  new  to 
them  in  this  argument  of  Lord  Wolseley’s.  But  it  may 
be  of  great  value  in  converting  and  educating  others  of  less 
foresight,  and  its  value  as  a  corroboration  coming  from  a 
high  and  thoroughly  informed  authority  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated.  The  less  cold-blooded  arguments  which  Lord 
Wolseley  so  dexterously  insinuates  may  be  recommended 
very  strongly  to  the  notice  of  candidates  and  others  about 
to  address  electors.  “  We,  who  are  deserting  them,  can 
“  hardly  bid  them  face  the  storm  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to 
“  meet,”  are  pleasant  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  English 
general,  and  of  a  general  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
never  taken  a  Quixotic  or  knight-errant  view  of  war,  but  has 
always  regarded  it  on  strictly  business  principles.  “This  is 
“  what  we  shall  have  done  for  our  ally  the  Khedive  with  one 
“  of  his  chief  provinces,  and  for  the  province  itself :  we  shall 
“have  found  it  comparatively  peaceful  and  secure;  we 
“  shall  leave  it  a  prey  to  plunder  and  to  murder.”  These,  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  words  of  Lord  Wolseley,  who  is  not  a 
Tory,  who  is  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  who,  soldier  as  he  is, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  rather  little  than  much  of  what 
it  pleases  some  folk  to  call  a  Jingo.  And  let  it  be  further 
remembered  who  “  we  ”  is.  “  We  ”  is  not  the  people  of 
England,  though  the  people  of  England  bears  the  blame. 
We  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Granville, 
Lord  Derby,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
heroic  and  Heaven-sent  band  who,  having  brought  the 
country  into  the  sorest  straits,  are  anxious  to  turn  over  its 
management  to  their  adversaries,  and,  as  one  of  their 
supporters  confesses,  are  “  quite  prepared  to  be  severe  critics  ” 
of  the  results  of  their  own  misconduct. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  OXFORD. 

THE  drainage  of  Oxford  is  a  matter  of  national  import¬ 
ance.  Every  one  who  knows  the  place  knows  that  it 
is  a  perfect  Sleepy  Hollow  of  physical  languor.  Big  men 
who  row  in  the  middle  of  the  University  Eight  are  heard 
unaffectedly  complaining  that  they  feel  “  slack.”  This 
“  slackness  ”  pervades  every  department,  physical  or  intellec¬ 
tual,  of  University  life.  What  gave  rise  to  the  “  .^Esthetic 
“  movement  ”  cf  youths 

Who  lean  their  languid  backs  on 
The  sofas  and  settees; 

who  speak  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  dream  of  Japanese  ?  Clearly 
the  drainage,  or  the  absence  of  drainage.  Why  do  the 
seniors  never  or  hardly  ever  make  contributions  to  litera¬ 
ture?  The  drainage  again.  Why  used  the  Eleven  to  be 
beaten  year  after  year  with  ridiculous  ease  ?  The  wind  in 
the  reeds  and  the  rushes  of  Cowley  Marsh  whispers  “  the 
“  Drainage.”  Why  are  all  those  stately  domes,  the  colleges 
(not  that  they  are  domes  except  in  a  poetical  sense),  why 
are  they  as  full  of  ineffectual  reverie  as  the  stately  pleasure 
dome  of  Kubla  Khan  1  The  drainage  is  in  fault.  Whence 
comes  the  indecisive  tone  of  Mr.  Clough’s  poetry,  the 
scepticism  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s?  Whence  but  from 
the  drainage.  If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  a  regular 
Oxford  day  is  like,  and  how  it  takes  the  back-bone  out 
of  a  man,  he  can  read  the  best  possible  description  of 
cause  and  effect  in  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis’s  John  a  Dreams. 
Every  one  almost  is  John  a’  Dreams  at  Oxford,  and  hence 
we  are  inclined  to  argue  that  Hamlet  was  really  an 
Oxford  man,  and  had  only  gone  to  Wittenberg  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  Chair  of  Prehistoric  English  as  She  was 
Spoke,  facetiously  known  to  the  electors  as  the  Chair  of 
English  Language  and  Literature.  This  view,  it  will  be  re¬ 
marked,  clears  up  the  difficulties  about  the  age  of  Hamlet. 
But  it  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  digression.  The 
fact  remains  and  is  indubitable  that  Oxford,  for  lack  of 
proper  drainage,  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  town.  Some 
men  acquit  e  a  vicious  habit  of  going  on  living  there  to  the 
age  of  about  a  century  ;  but  then  most  of  them  do  little  but 
live.  Most  die,  marry,  go  away,  or  linger  on  doing  little. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  in  persons  of  extraordinary 
energy  ;  but  then  just  think  how  much  more  energetic  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  lived  somewhere  else,  or  if 
Oxford  had  been  less  unhealthy  than  the  dismal  swamp  of 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  “  Fair  Cuban.”  It  is  obvious  to  an  im¬ 
partial  mind  that  all  the  great  poets  were  Cambridge 
men,  and  all  the  Oxford  poets  dreamy  lotus-eaters,  because 
of  the  Oxford  climate.  Now,  it  cannot  be  fair  that  a 


University  should  be  handicapped  in  this  way,  and  that 
half  the  flower  of  English  youth  should  be  brought  up  in 
a  Tepidarium,  like  ferns.  There  are,  at  Oxford,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  sub-tropical  vegetation,  and  on  a  hot,  dank 
day  the  climate  is  like  that  of  the  Southern  Nile  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  General  Gordon.  You  might  expect  to  meet 
alligators  and  river-horses  in  the  moist  warmth  of  the 
banks  of  Cherwell,  where  the  greens  are  so  morbidly  lush. 
To  speak  with  perfect  soberness,  the  climate  of  Oxford 
seriously  reduces  the  general  vitality,  and,  quite  as  much  as 
overwork,  accounts  for  the  broken  health  which  many  men 
bring  from  that  seat  of  learning.  As  for  the  drinking 
water,  it  has  to  be  mixed  with  queer  disinfecting  fluids,  or 
boiled  in  company  with  toast.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  whose  own  energy  has  not  been  abated  by  a 
depressing  climate,  is  doing  his  best  to  have  this  state 
of  things  changed  for  the  better.  The  river-bed  can  be 
deepened ;  locks  and  other  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of 
the  river  can  be  removed ;  the  dreadful  floods,  spilt  so 
slatternly  on  putrid  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
can  be  prevented ;  the  ordinary  drainage  can  be  improved ; 
and  drinking  water  can  be  obtained  from  much  purer 
sources  than  the  tanks  which  supply  Oxford  at  present. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  money — of  money,  and,  we  fear, 
of  landscape  and  old  association.  Painters  say  that  Iffley 
Mill  must  go,  with  its  “  poplars  four,”  Iffley  Mill  that  beau¬ 
tiful  old  landmark  so  dear  to  so  many  generations. 

But,  even  if  Iffley  Mill  must  go,  the  price  is  not  too  high 
to  pay  for  a  more  salubrious  air,  for  a  climate  in  which  men 
can  live  and  work  up  to  the  limit  of  their  strength.  Oxford 
at  present  has  many  pestilential  conditions,  and  would 
probably  suffer  terribly  in  any  epidemic.  Health  would  be 
cheaply  secured  even  if  we  bad,  with  deep  regret,  to  lose 
Iffley  Mill  and  to  abandon  the  hazards  of  the  Gut  in  boat¬ 
racing.  As  for  the  money,  18,000 /.  is  needed.  Of  this  the 
large  sum  of  14,000/.  has  already  beeD  promised.  Only 
4,000/.  are  lacking,  and,  though  the  last  pounds  are  always 
the  hardest  to  obtain,  we  hope  that  old  Oxford  men  will 
not  leave  the  City  and  University  to  want.  The  Oxford 
Valley  Drainage  Committee  will  receive  contributions.  The 
City  and  the  Colleges,  and  many  distinguished  scholars 
in  residence,  have  already  subscribed  very  freely.  Their 
efforts  deserve  the  backing  of  their  friends,  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  but  that  sufficient  money  will  be  raised 
to  rescue  Oxford  from  what  is,  seriously,  a  most  deplor¬ 
able  sanitary  condition.  We  hope  to  see  no  more  of 
the  floods,  and  the  steeplechases,  in  tub  fours,  through 
hedges  and  fences.  The  towing-path,  once  more,  will  be  a 
path  on  which  men  can  run,  and  not  a  quagmire  knee-deep. 
The  benefit  to  rowing  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Only  all 
changes  should  be  made  in  a  conservative  spirit,  and  with 
due  care  for  the  remaining  beauties  of  a  town  that  has 
suffered  so  terribly  from  new  buildings,  and  the  vagaries  of 
Philistia’s  favourite  architects.  If,  as  some  other  Philis¬ 
tines  hold,  the  opinions  above  expressed  are  only  a  conve¬ 
nient  cloak  for  laziness,  why  then  this  would  be  an  effectual 
removing  of  the  cloak. 


CRIME  AND  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

N  commenting  last  week  upon  the  case  of  Charles 
Grant,  who  robbed  unprotected  houses,  we  stated  that 
the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  passed 
upon  him  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  Sessions  was  the 
highest  allowed  by  law.  It  is  the  extreme  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  particular  offence  of  housebreaking,  as  distinguished 
from  burglary,  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  house 
breaking  by  night.  But  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statute  of  George  IV.,  which,  as  modified  by  subsequent 
legislation,  provides  that  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
not  punishable  with  death,  and  not  being  simple  larceny,  is 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  results  from  this  enact¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  general  law  of  the  land,  that  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  for  life  may  be  passed  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
though  it  is  expressly  declared  by  a  statute  of  the  present 
reign  that  no  offence  punishable,  in  the  absence  of  a  previous 
conviction,  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  which  includes 
burglary,  shall  be  triable  at  Sessions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates  in  Quai’ter  Sessions  and  of  Recorders,  who  have 
substantially  the  same  powers  in  boroughs  as  justices  of  the 
peace  have  in  counties,  is  limited  in  very  curious  ways.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  they  may  inflict  any  penalty 
short  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  not  deal  with 
cases  which  seem  comparatively  venial.  Blasphemy,  if  it  be 
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properly  retained  as  an  offence  at  all,  is  perhaps  rightly 
reserved  for  a  more  unprejudiced  tribunal.  Libel  presents 
legal  complications  ■which  a  judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  may  be  alone  competent  to  resolve.  The  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  convictions  for  bribery  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  probably  become  an  impossibility  without 
a  person  of  the  highest  dignity  and  authority  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Night  poaching  is  wisely  removed  from  the  care 
of  country  gentlemen  and  game-preservers,  whose  impar¬ 
tiality  in  such  cases  would  always  be  suspected,  however 
impartial  they  might  really  be.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
burglary,  of  perjury,  of  forgery,  of  rape,  of  abduction,  of 
concealment  of  birth  1  All  these  crimes  must  be  dealt  with 
at  Assizes,  often  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  liti¬ 
gating  public,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  serious  consequences  which  may  follow  a 
verdict  of  guilty  are  not  the  real  ground  of  exclusion.  So 
far  as  it  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  our  criminal  law  is  built  up,  or  put  together,  we 
believe  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  latent 
distrust  of  the  competence  of  the  Court.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  such  a  feeling  is  unnatural  or  unjustifiable. 

Quarter  Sessions,  it  must  be  remembered,  consist  of  all 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county.  Any  two  of  them  constitute  a  Court 
for  the  purposes  of  criminal  business,  and  they  elect  their 
own  Chairman,  who  is  not  paid.  In  practice  they  usually 
choose  also  a  Vice-Chairman,  who  presides  in  a  second 
court.  But  neither  of  these  functionaries  need  be  present, 
as  any  two  magistrates  are  in  law  equally  competent. 
Neither  of  them  need  be  a  lawyer,  and  in  point  of  fact  they 
seldom  are  lawyers,  though  they  may  often  nominally  be 
barristers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  nobleman  of  highest 
rank  in  the  county  to  act ;  and  very  conscientiously,  no 
doubt,  he  endeavours  to  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Hardman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Surrey  Sessions,  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  tho¬ 
roughly  competent  one.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent.  The  Middlesex  Sessions  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  Assistant- Judge,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  receives  a  salary,  must,  like  the  judges  of 
the  High  Court,  be  a  barrister  of  a  certain  standing. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  ordinary  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions  shall  be  able  to  lay  down  the  law  to  a 
jury  intelligibly  and  authoritatively.  They  do  their  best, 
but  they  are  misled — sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  delibe¬ 
rately — by  the  ingenuity  of  learned  counsel  for  the  defence. 
We  are  not  referring,  of  course,  to  Recorders  at  Borough 
Sessions,  who  are  practising  counsel  themselves,  and  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  County  Sessions  are  a 
most  valuable  tribunal,  and  if  they  were  furnished,  as  Sir 
Richard  Cross — a  great  authority  on  the  subject — once 
proposed  to  furnish  them,  with  professional  chairmen,  they 
might  do  the  most  useful  work  in  relieving  the  judges  from 
the  business  of  perambulating  the  country  to  determine 
such  points  as  whether  Mary  Jones  at  Petty  Sessions 
falsely  swore  that  John  Smith  did  not  assault  Constable 
Brown.  Among  other  powers  which  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  is  the  power  of  ordering  prisoners  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence  to  be  flogged.  At  present  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  cannot  be  inflicted  at  Quarter  Sessions  (except,  we 
believe,  in  the  case  of  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
who  are  liable  to  be  “  leashed  ”),  because  robbery  with 
violence,  being  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  is 
not  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is,  however,  irrational  so 
to  confine  the  operation  of  the  “  cat.”  The  promiscuous 
use  of  the  revolver,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  late,  clearly  ought  to  be  put  down  by  physical 
penalties.  Drunken  ruffians  who  shoot  about  the  streets 
or  into  the  windows  of  houses,  as  happened  the  other  day, 
should  be  taught  what  violence  is  when  applied  to  them¬ 
selves.  Burglars  inclined  to  draw  the  revolver  on  the 
slightest  provocation  must  be  reminded  that  they  have 
something  else  to  be  afraid  of  besides  the  punishment  which 
they  would  in  any  case  incur  for  burglary.  We  have  urged 
this  consideration  a  good  many  times  before.  But,  as 
events  are  continually  enforcing  it,  we  make  no  apology  for 
urging  it  again. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  YOUMANS. 

“  XT’S  all  right,  he’s  fired  in  the  air,"  said  the  Irish 
-L  waiter,  in  Lever’s  novel,  when  the  bullet  broko  the 
plate  whereon  reposed  the  chop  of  the  Saxon  stranger.  The 
chivalrous  delight  of  the  poor  Hibernian  is  now  shared  by 
all  students  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr. 


Frederic  Harrison  have  “  fired  in  the  air,”  and  their 
fierce  little  controversy  has  ended  in  smoke.  A  dispute 
that  was  painful  has  ended  in  a  perfectly  courteous  and 
honourable  reconciliation.  For  some  days  many  persons 
were  in  great  anxiety  about  the  strife,  nor  were  they  abso¬ 
lutely  relieved  when  Mr.  Spencer  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  Perhaps  the  King  of  Denmark, 
when  he  has  quite  worked  off  Unfair  Bowling  and  the 
Sacred  Covenant,  might  have  looked  into  this  business  also. 
The  story  of  the  feud  is  long  and  wandering. 

At  Philiphaujrh  the  Fray  began, 

At  Harehcad  Wood  it  ended, 

says  the  ballad ;  and,  in  a  similar  desultory  fashion,  the  quarrel 
arose  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  a  whole  week  long  the 
noise  of  battle  rolled  through  the  Times,  and  finished  in  the 
Standard. 

How  it  began  is  exactly  the  point  about  which  few 
readers  care  very  much.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Harrison 
some  time  ago  waged  a  war  about  their  philosophies  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Not  long  since  a  Scotchman  fought 
a  Frenchman  in  New  Caledonia;  the  weapons  were  re¬ 
volvers,  and  each  fired  four  shots  at  twenty- five  yards. 
When  “  over  ”  was  called  by  the  seconds,  it  was  found  that 
all  four  balls,  on  each  side,  had  been  “  wides.”  In  the  same 
fashion  Mr.  Spencer  fired  three  articles,  as  we  understand, 
at  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Harrison  fired  three  articles  at 
Mr.  Spencer,  and,  like  the  Scot  and  the  Gaul,  no  one  was 
any  the  worse.  The  world  at  large,  which,  perhaps,  had 
taken  no  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  matter,  forgot  the  duel. 

Then  arose  from  far  Columbia  the  cry  of  the  Youmans, 
if  we  may  slightly  modify  Mrs.  Browning.  Professor 
Youmans,  of  America,  is  a  Spencerian,  plus  Royaliste  que 
le  Roi,  more  Spencerian  perhaps  than  Mr.  Spencer.  His 
alert  and  anxious  intellect  conceived  that  the  trouble 
was  only  beginning,  that  the  Harrison  “  crowd  ”  would 
“  lay  over  ”  the  Spencer  “  crowd,"  and  that  an  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  seized  by  an  adroit  enemy.  Therefore 
Professor  Youmans  wrote  to  Mr.  Spencer,  pointing  out 
that  those  about  Mr.  Harrison  might  reprint  the  whole 
controversy  in  America,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  those 
about  Mr.  Spencer  to  “  escape  their  notice  in  being  before- 
“  hand  with  them,"  if  we  may  continue  to  write  English 
after  the  Greek  idiom.  As  for  the  reprinting,  “  There  is 
“  danger  that  it  will  be  done  by  others,  and  if  that  should 
“  occur,”  cried  Youmans,  in  plaintive  accents,  “  it  would 
“  be  construed  as  a  triumph  for  the  Harrison  party,  the 
“  Spencerians  having  declined  to  go  into  it.”  Professor 
Youmans  added  that  perhaps  Mr.  Harrison  was  coming 
to  lecture  in  America,  and  altogether  he  was  in  deep 
anxiety.  “  A  triumph  for  the  Harrison  party  !  ”  how  hard 
it  would  be,  and  how  undeserved  !  They  really  are 
amazingly  intellectual  people  in  America ;  for  in  England, 
perhaps,  there  was  none  of  this  sportsmanlike  anxiety, 
llow  can  there  be  a  triumph  in  controversy,  especially 
about  metaphysics  and  that  sort  of  thing  1 

Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  now  admits  with  perfect  frankness, 
was  preoccupied  by  the  ominous  words  of  Professor 
Youmans.  The  question  of  copyright  “  never  occurred  ” 
to  him,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  Mr.  Harrison  might 
not  like  to  have  his  own  papers  reprinted,  along  with  Mr. 
Spencer’s,  and  accompanied  by  Spencerian  comments  and 
interruptions.  Perhaps  the  somewhat  obvious  reflection 
that  by  courtesy,  at  least,  a  man's  writings  are  his  property, 
and  that  his  per  mission  for  their  republication  should  have 
been  asked  for,  might  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Spencer.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  American  edition  appeared  with  his 
sanction  and  notes,  and  then  Mr.  Harrison,  in  pardonable 
heat,  denounced  the  affair  as  a  “  new  form  of  literary 
“  piracy.”  The  publication  of  his  protest  brought  the  dif¬ 
ference  into  an  acute  stage;  but  each  combatant  im¬ 
mediately  anil  most  creditably  recovered  philosophic  calm, 
and  all  once  more  is  peace.  No  one  could  even  dream  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  any  thought  of  pecuniary  profit.  Air. 
Harrison  absolutely  disclaims  any  such  imputation,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  has  given  orders  that  the  American  edition 
should  be  cancelled  at  his  own  expense.  Unluckily,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Youmans  is  obligod  to  telegraph  that  Alessrs. 
Appleton,  the  publishers,  decline  to  destroy  the  book,  as 
some  ono  else  will  republish  it  if  they  do  not.  But,  greatly 
as  the  American  pirate  is  privileged,  apparently  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  and  Youmansian  notes  on  Mr.  Harrison’s  text  are 
copyright,  and  beyond  his  reach.  So,  at  worst,  the  original 
controversy  can  only  bo  reprinted  as  it  appeared  in  tho 
English  magazine.  The  moral  is  only  too  obvious.  The 
original  philosophic  discussion  is  forgotten  by  all  but 
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specialists.  But  the  attention  of  every  newspaper  reader  is 
aroused  when  they  “  come  to  personalities.”  Such  are  the 
inevitable  fortunes  of  protracted  controversy- — literary,  reli¬ 
gious,  or  philosophical — and  we  should  all  take  the  lesson 
to  heart,  and  never  wander  into  rebutters  and  rejoinders. 
Captain  Shandon  liked  it,  “  because  it  is  such  easy  writing,” 
but  his  editor  thought  the  public  remained  uninterested. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AGAIN. 

LORD  MACAULAY  counted  it  a  happiness  in  certain 
literary  gentlemen  whom  he  did  not  like  that  they 
were  protected  from  criticism  as  a  well-known  American 
beast  is  protected  from  attack.  The  skunk — that  is  the 
name  of  the  animal — is,  as  everybody  knows,  difficult  to 
tackle,  not  because  he  is  formidable  by  his  strength  or  his 
courage,  but  for  another  reason.  You  may  kill  him  if  you 
have  the  good  fortune — it  is  good  fortune  in  this  case — to 
have  no  sense  of  smell ;  but,  even  if  you  succeed,  you 
remain  unclean  for  eight  days  at  least.  An  odour  as  of  a 
house  in  Lowndes  Square  after  a  Hood  of  sewage  hangs 
round  you.  These  well-known  facts  have  been  recalled  to 
memory  by  the  most  recent  proceedings  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  They  are  not  to  be  touched,  many  of  them,  simply 
because  they  are  unutterably  offensive.  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
friend,  the  pig  of  sensibility,  would  decline  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  criticize  where  you  must  not  quote,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  no  resource.  For  the  rest,  the  facts 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men.  The  Army  is  loud 
and  persistent  enough  to  force  them  on  the  attention  of 
the  most  unwilling.  Many  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
Army  have  the  flowers  of  Salvationists’  rhetoric  put  under 
their  eyes  in  the  form  of  quotation.  We  shall  not  repeat 
this  sin  of  blasphemy  at  second  hand,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so  for  anybody’s  instruction.  The  method  of  the  thing  is 
abundantly  well  known.  Some  passage  of  Scripture,  an 
image  which  has  been  sacred  to  millions  of  pious  people  for 
centuries,  is  generally  preferred,  is  taken  and  associated 
with  some  phrase  of  the  most  vulgar  possible  character. 
Then  it  is  painted  on  banners,  and  howled  in  the  streets, 
and  flourished  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that,  except  to  the  most  ignorant  and  callous  of 
human  beings,  this  blatant  religiosity  is  utterly  offensive. 
Except  among  anti-Christian  fanatics  of  a  low  French  type, 
there  can  be  nobody  who  does  not  find  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  purely  and  simply  offensive. 

Considering  the  pertinacity  of  this  last  and  basest  of  all 
forms  of  fanaticism,  it  seems  really  time  to  ask  again  whether 
some  measures  of  police  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  We  are  told,  and  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  even 
by  people  who  are  no  friends  to  the  Salvation  Army,  that 
“  General  ”  Booth’s  method  of  preaching  religion  with 
drums  and  brazen  instruments  has  worked  a  certain  amount 
of  good.  According  to  these  witnesses,  the  Salvationist  nail 
does  here  and  there  drive  out  the  nail  of  drunkenness 
among  the  lowest  of  the  population,  and  the  amendment  is 
not  merely  temporary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  true  ; 
for  it  would  be  too  much  if  the  Army’s  quackery  had 
flourished  so  long  merely  on  a  basis  of  vulgarity  and 
noise.  But  even  if  the  best,  and  more  than  the  best,  that 
can  be  fairly  said  for  the  Salvation  Army  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  case  for  checking  it  is  not  weakened.  We 
utterly  fail  to  see  why  decent  people  are  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  religious  mountebanks  because  a  handful 
of  drunkards  have  been  teuqited  from  strong  drink  by 
another  form  of  intoxication.  The  riots  the  Salvation 
Army  causes  afford  reason  enough  for  putting  a  stop  to 
its  public  proceedings.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the 
fault  of  these  breaches  of  the  peace  rests  wholly  with  the 
disorderly  persons  who  attack  the  Salvationists.  An  Orange 
procession  would  be  stopped  from  parading  through  an  Irish 
quarter  on  the  ground  that  it  would  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  There  is  an  even  stronger  example  which  has 
been  cited  before,  but  is  so  apt  that  it  can  bear  using  again. 
A  public  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  such  as  carrying 
the  Host  through  the  streets,  would  be  forbidden.  The  mere 
proposal  to  do  such  a  thing  would  set  all  the  zealous  Protes¬ 
tants  in  the  country  clamouring  from  Wick  to  Penzance. 
Yet  it  would  be  an  outrage  to  sense  and  taste  to  compare 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Salvationists  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  professed  religious 
world  has  more  patience  with  blasphemous  buffoonery 
than  with  differences  in  creed.  The  late  disturbances  at 
York  were  the  direct  result  of  the  provocation  of  the 


Salvationists,  and  the  steps  taken  to  stop  them  by  the 
magistrates  were  thoroughly  justified.  Attempts  are,  how¬ 
ever,  being  made  to  get  up  an  agitation  against  them,  and 
much  will  probably  be  heard  about  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  so  forth.  There  is  no  need  and  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  anybody’s  liberty  of  conscience  ;  on  the  contrary,  what 
is  wanted  is  liberty  for  those  who  have  not  lost  all  sense  of 
decency  to  avoid  being  molested.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert 
that  this  moderate  allowance  of  freedom  is  secured  to  any  of 
us  as  long  as  -we  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a  noisy  mob, 
which  escapes  punishment  for  riot  because  it  bawls  comic 
songs  dressed  up  as  hymns,  and  is  secure  against  proceedings 
for  assault  because  it  goes  on  its  knees  and  parodies  prayers. 
The  Salvation  Army  may  do  these  things  in  sheds  of  its 
own.  It  cannot  well  be  prevented  without  opening  a  door 
to  other  dangers,  but  as  far  as  its  proceedings  in  the  streets 
go,  it  has  no  claim  to  escape  being  treated  like  other  rabbles 
which  obstruct  thoroughfares  and  outrage  decency.  Nor  will 
its  obstructions  and  its  outrages  be  likely  to  cease  as  long  as 
Home  Secretaries  remit  their  just  punishment.  If  the 
release  of  Annie  Bell  is  the  last  official  act  of  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  lie  may  certainly  boast  of  having  ended  his 
career  when  it  had  reached  its  climax. 


THE  CONSERVATIVES  AND  THE  IRISH 
DIFFICULTY. 

“  TT  does  not  much  matter  what  we  say,  but  we  must  all 

-L  “  say  the  same  thing,”  was  the  reminder  said  to  have 
been  addressed  to  a  hesitating  Cabinet  by  a  Prime  Minister 
less  earnest  and  also  less  inventive  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and  the  advice  is  equally  good  at  this  moment  for  those 
Ministerialists  who  do  so  abound  in  explanations  of  the 
crisis.  Some  day  perhaps  they  may  manage  to  agree  with 
each  other  as  to  whether  the  defeat  of  the  Government  was 
an  inexplicable  accident  or  a  profoundly  discreditable 
manoeuvre — those  of  them  in  whom  the  Schnadhorstian 
instinct  predominates  maintaining  the  one  theory,  while 
others  who  still  retain  at  least  a  theoretical  appreciation 
of  political  morality  uphold  the  other.  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor,  for  instance,  affirms,  and  he  ought  to  know,  that 
he  used  every  effort  to  bring  up  his  men  last  Monday  night, 
and  the  absentees  themselves  have  of  course  been  full  of 
excuses  for  their  absence.  The  question,  however,  is  one 
with  which  we  have  no  immediate  concern.  For,  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  fall  was  involuntary  or  brought  about  by 
an  expedient  such  as  that  once  described  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  a  certain  memorable  “  stage  aside,”  the 
Ministerialists  appear  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  upon  one 
point— namely,  that  in  any  case  a  “  Ministerial  crisis  ”  of  a 
less,  or  perhaps  not  of  a  less,  acute  kind  could  not  have  been 
many  hours  delayed.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  were  the  most  loudly  proclaiming  the  accord  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  Crimes  Act,  that  no 
such  accord  had  in  fact  been  established.  The  last  Cabinet 
Council,  it  was  said,  had  left  the  rival  parties  of  Lord 
SrENCER  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  sharply  separated  as 
ever,  and  the  two  Dioscuri  of  Ministerial  Radicalism  might 
have  been  expected  to  send  in  their  resignations  on  the 
following  day.  There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in 
that  account  of  the  situation,  and  only  one  caution  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  it — which  is,  that 
it  is  now  manifestly  of  high  importance  to  Sir-  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  magnify  their  differences 
with  their  colleagues  on  the  Irish  question,  and  to  persuade 
people — of  course,  we  mean  after  having  with  all  due 
decency  submitted  themselves  to  that  process — that  they 
never,  never  would  have  consented  to  prolong  any  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland. 

This,  moreover,  it  much  concerns  them  to  do  for  another 
reason  of  a  more  practical  kind.  The  Radicals  justly  re¬ 
gard  the  question  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act  as  constituting 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  a  Conservative 
Government  would  have  to  face,  and  they  naturally  wish  to 
remain  free  to  complicate  the  difficulty  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  extent.  That,  indeed,  is  a  view  of  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  which  is,  if  not  exactly  favoured,  at  any 
rate  set  forth  with  a  most  philosophic  neutrality,  by  Minis¬ 
terialists  not  possessing  Radical  opinions.  It  is  implied  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  patriotic  protests  against  a  change 
of  Ministry  which  have  been  uttered  with  such  frequency 
of  late  by  the  Times.  “  The  truth  is,”  says  that  news¬ 
paper  with  engaging  candour,  “  we  Liberals,  or  at  least 
“  some  of  us  (and  the  others  can’t  control  them),  are  so 
“  dreadfully  factious.”  A  Conservative  Government  (these 
are  its  exact  words)  would  be  “  unable  to  undertake  any 
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“  legislation  whatever  with  good  hope  of  success.  They  are 
“  threatened  with  the  vengeance  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
“  majority.”  Again  : — “  To  carry  the  Crimes  Act,  however 
“  mutilated,  in  the  teeth  of  Parnellite  and  Radical  resistance, 
“  and  with  no  disposition  to  afford  active  help  on  the  part 
“  of  the  retiring  Ministers,  would  be  impossible.”  And 
while  one  Ministerial  journal  assures  the  Conservatives  that 
this  act  of  simple  executive  duty  will,  partly  through  the 
attitude  of  the  late  Executive  Government,  be  rendered  im¬ 
possible,  another  Ministerial  journal  asks  them  triumph¬ 
antly  whether  they  propose  to  shirk  this  impossibility. 
“  Will  the  Crimes  Act  be  renewed  1  ”  inquires  the  Daily 
News.  “If  not,  the  hollow  insincerity  of  the  Conservative 
“  outcry  against  allowing  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  to 
“  lapse  in  1880  wall  be  even  more  obvious  than  it  was 
“  already.”  So  there  we  have  the  twofold  plan  of  Opposition 
campaign  laid  frankly  before  us.  If  the  Conservative 
Government  endeavour  to  legislate  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
most  competent  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  their  predecessors, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  furious  resistance  from  a  league  of 
Radicals  and  Parnellites,  and  with  “  no  active  help  ”  from 
the  retiring  Ministers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  wished  the  Crimes  Act  to  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
will  actively  oppose  the  new  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Hartingtox,  and  those  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  did  not  wish  the  Act  to  lapse  will  passively  thwart 
the  new'  Government.  Radicals  will  be  found  obstructing 
and  dividing  with  Mr.  IIealy  and  Mr.  O’Brien  ;  Whigs 
will  be  found  severely  letting  the  Radicals  alone ;  while  if 
the  Conservatives,  intimidated  by  this  prospect,  refrain 
from  any  attempt  to  renew  the  Crimes  Act,  the  voices  of 
both  Whigs  and  Radicals  will  be  heard  denouncing  them 
in  chorus  for  having  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  party  in  1880 — a  charge  more  damaging  than  they 
know  it  to  be,  although  on  different  grounds. 

On  so  eminently  patriotic  and  high-minded  a  programme 
as  this  it  would  be  idle  to  expend  criticism.  For  criticism 
presupposes  at  least  a  certain  community  of  standpoint  as 
between  critic  and  author.  It  would  be  absurd  to  discuss  the 
morality  ofoneof  Jeremy  Diddler’s  financial  expedients  with 
Jeremy  himself;  the  only  thing  in  which  he  is  interested  is 
the  precise  move  by  which  you  prope to  meet  it.  And  on 
that  point  we  trust  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in 
any  Conservative  mind.  If  a  Conservative  Government 
assume  power,  they  must  do  so  with  the  determination  of 
pursuing  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere  precisely  the  same  policy 
which  they  would  pursue  if  they  had  a  majority  at  their 
backs,  leaving  to  the  Opposition  the  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  its  defeat.  As  regards  the  particular  question  of 
renewing  the  Crimes  Act,  it  is  of  course  true  that  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  would  not  be  technically  or  even 
morally  bound  by  Lord  Spencer’s  view  of  the  situation.  It 
would  be  their  right,  and  indeed  their  duty,  to  examine  it 
for  themselves,  and  to  form  only,  after  such  examination 
held,  their  definitive  decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
But  Lord  Spencer’s  own  judgment  on  the  situation  could  not 
fail  to  exert  an  almost  irresistible  in  11  uence  upon  their  deter¬ 
mination,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  certainly  founded  on 
the  reports  and  opinion  of  permanent  officials,  who  will  of 
course  press  the  same  considerations  upon  the  new  Viceroy 
and  Chief  Secretary  as  they  did  upon  Lord  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  Assuming,  then,  as  it  is  almost 
safe  to  assume,  that  the  needs  of  Ireland  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  a  Conservative  Government  in  the  same  light  as  they 
did  to  all  but  the  anarchic  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet,  there  can,  wo  may  feel  assured,  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  spirited  fable  invented  by 
the  Radicals  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  declared  against  the  renewal  of  any  provisions  of  the 
Crimes  Act  will  hardly  serve  the  purpose  of  its  inventors. 
Lord  Randolph  has  indeed  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of 
conferring  new  civil  rights  with  one  hand  while  about  to 
withdraw  old  ones  with  the  other ;  but  this  is  an  incon¬ 
sistency  for  which  tho  Ministers  who  lowered  the  Irish 
franchise  are  alone  responsible.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  Conservative  who  may  be  called  to  office  must  incur 
the  charge  of  imperilling  order  in  Ireland  because  a 
Liberal  Government  have  thought  (it  to  swamp  loyalism 
with  disaffection  among  the  Irish  electorate.  No  practical 
politician  will  advocate  the  re-arming  of  Captain  Moonlight 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  to  add  to  the  armoury 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  public  duty 
with  the  Conservatives;  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  political 
interest  also.  Nothing  could  better  serve  their  cause  as 
a  party  than  that  tho  plan  of  action  with  which  they 


are  threatened  by  the  Liberals  should  be  actually  put  into 
execution.  The  spectacle  of  a  AVhig-Radical-Parnellite 
combination — an  alliance  between  two  sets  of  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  one  set  of  pretended  friends — to  render  the 
orderly  government  of  Ireland  impossible  could  hardly  be 
without  its  effect  upon  English  public  opinion,  even  in  days 
when  it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  discover 
what,  if  anything,  there  is  by  which  that  public  opinion  can 
be  deeply  and  permanently  moved.  And  while  this  would 
be  the  result  if  the  combination  held  together,  the  effect  of 
its  disruption  would  be  to  show  the  nation  what  is  the  real 
use  and  trustworthiness  of  a  political  party  which  cannot 
act  together  even  on  that  most  elementary  question  of 
government — the  expediency  of  upholding  the  authority  of 
the  law.  At  the  very  least,  the  arts  of  the  Radical  Jeremy 
Diddler  would  be  in  this  way  the  most  effectually  exposed. 
He  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  given  into  custody  before  next 
November ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  would  have  been  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  police. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  ABORS. 

IT  is  always  with  slight  qualms  and  misgivings  that  a  cautious 
and  experienced  administrator,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Vice¬ 
roy,  hears  of  the  departure  of  an  adventurous  Political  Officer 
on  a  missiou  to  some  savage  tribe  in  the  hills  and  forests  that 
form  our  northern  and  eastern  frontier  in  India.  Very  likely  the 
expedition  has  been  sanctioned  after  long  aud  careful  deliberation, 
in  the  best  interests  of  morality,  order,  and  commerce.  There  are 
chiefs  who  from  doubtful  supporters  or  active  opponents  will  be¬ 
come  friends  if  only  supplied  with  a  moderate  amount  of  spirits 
and  a  bag  of  rupees.  There  are  the  products  of  the  jungles, 
caoutchouc,  lac,  horns  and  skins,  odd-looking  spears  and  daggers, 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  marts  of  the  plains.  Our  own  subjects 
must  be  protected  against  raids  ;  and  mountaineers  speaking  non- 
Aryan  languages  have  to  be  taught  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  our  villagers  whenever  some  deity  of  the  hills 
is  fo  be  appeased.  Possibly  a  new  opening  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  discovered  and  a  disputed  question  in  philology  or 
ethnology  may  be  cleared  up.  bo,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  season,  some  bold  officer  on  the  frontier  plunges  into  the 
depths  of  the  jungles  with  his  rifle  and  revolver,  a  tried  Havildar 
or  sergeant,  a  dozen  Sepoys,  and  twice  as  many  coolies  warranted 
to  throw  down  their  loads  and  bolt  at  the  lirst  sign  of  danger 
and  hostility.  The  possibility  of  some  risk  to  life  gives  zest  to 
the  enterprise.  But  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council  are  very  glad  when  they  hear  of  the  safe 
return  of  the  whole  party,  without  being  called  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  small  army  for  the  rescue  of  the  adventurers  detained  in 
a  stockaded  village  on  account  of  an  unlucky  misunderstanding 
caused  by  the  interpreter,  or  in  revenge  for  some  imaginary 
grievance  originating  ten  years  before.  One  of  these  little  episodes 
had  just  been  crowned  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success.  At 
Sadiya  or  Suddiya  in  Upper  Assam,  there  is  a  small  station  and 
here,  too,  is  a  gentleman  styled  the  Assistant-Political  Officer,  Mr. 
J.F.  Needham.  He  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Uncovenanted 
Civil  Service,  having  been  nominated  as  a  deputy  magistrate  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Grey,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
some  eighteen  years  ago.  Now,  not  far  from  this  station  of  Sadiya 
is  a  tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  Abors,  with  whom  our  rela¬ 
tions  for  some  years  past  have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Their 
chiefs  “  have  kept  sullenly  aloof  from  British  authority.”  They 
do  not  trade  with  us  except  to  buy  salt.  They  expect  to  receive 
handsome  presents,  and  to  be  allowed  to  make"  new'  settlements  in 
inconvenient  places,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  much  more 
for  our  representatives  than  the  South  Sea  Islander  in  Thackeray’s 
amusing  sketch  The  Curate's  Walk,  who  entertained  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  his  wife,  and  nine  children  on  their  first  landing  “with 
yams  and  a  pig.”  Luring  the  last  sixty  years  only  ^two  or 
three  expeditions  have  been  made  into  these  fastnesses.  In 
1825-6,  about  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  Lieutenant 
Wilcox  explored  that  part  of  the  new  frontier,  and  Captain 
Bedford  went  up  the  Dihong  and  the  Dibong  rivers,  for  there  is  a 
perplexing  similarity  iu  these  names.  About  the  same  time 
Captain  Neufville  and  Lieutenant  Burlton  went  into  the  country 
of  the  Mishmis,  the  Miris,  aud  the  Abors,  and  brought  back 
legends,  arms,  and  ornaments,  and  much  useful  geographical 
knowledge  which  was  allowed  to  rust  for  another  generation. 
In  the  year  1855  Lieutenant  Dalton,  who  subsequently  rose  to  be 
Commissioner  of  the  South-West  Frontier  and  to  write  with 
much  research  and  authority  on  ethnological  questions,  visited  the 
Abors,  and  furnished  an  excellent  report,  which  was  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  by  tho  Government  of  the  day.  The  above  expeditions  were 
conducted  peacefully  ;  but  in  1859,  wo  regret  to  say,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  a  punitive  expedition  into  these  hills,  and  to 
conduct  “operations”  which  were  decidedly  “warlike,”  if  not 
actually  “  war.”  And  just  thirty  years  after  Lieutenant  Dalton’s 
exploration  wo  have  another  British  officer  visiting  the  same 
villages,  surrounded  by  the  same  obtrusive,  inquisitive  savnges, 
enduring  the  same  discomfort,  sniffing  the  same  odours,  admitted 
to  tho  same  crowded  assemblies,  and  actually  sitting  in  the  very 
seat  occupied  by  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Needham,  with  an  escort  of  a  native  sergeant  nnd  half  a 
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dozen  sepoys,  one  orderly,  a  couple  of  servants,  and  some  twenty 
boatmen  and  natives  of  another  tribe,  started  by  boat  up  the 
Dihong  river  on  the  nth  of  October  last.  He  had  also  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  company  of  Mr.  Mellor,  a  volunteer  and  not  in  the 
service  of  Government.  After  two  days’  boating  and  after  the 
usual  difficulty  with  coolies,  loads,  and  provisions,  they  were 
obliged  to  march.  Here  the  Shikoo  or  Siku  river  was  crossed  by 
a  very  ingenious  native  suspension  bridge.  It  is  made  by  felling 
stout  trees  and  then  connecting  them  by  some  two  hundred  pliant 
canes.  A  sort  of  hand-rail  or  network  gives  a  sense  of  security, 
and  prevents  that  oscillation  so  unpleasant  and  sometimes  fatal  in 
the  North-Western  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Membo,  a  large 
village  mentioned  by  the  earlier  explorers,  was  soon  reached.  It 
is  protected  by  natural  and  artificial  ravines,  and  crowns  an 
elevation  of  i,ooo  feet.  Here  Mr.  Needham  saw  the  graves  of 
the  Abors,  which  he  describes  as  “  funny  little  places,  in  shape 
like  closets  made  of  bamboos.”  The  dead  are  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture.  But  he  had  come  to  make  acquaintance  with 
living  and  not  dead  chiefs,  and  conferences  began  as  soon  as 
his  one  solitary  tent  was  pitched  in  proximity  to  the  Morong,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  town-hall  or  council-house.  Here  the  troubles  of  the 
explorers  began.  The  villagers  wanted  Amcin  or  presents  such  as 
had  been  brought  by  Dalton  Sahib  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  Needham 
had  little  or  none  to  offer.  He  was  a  pretty  sort  of  Sahib,  they 
said,  to  come  empty-handed  in  this  way.  His  predecessors  had 
come  with  three  or  four  elephant  loads  of  presents,  and  every 
villager  got  something.  Mr.  Needham  and  bis  companion  endea¬ 
voured  to  shake  off  their  tormentors  and  take  a  walk  through  the 
village  ;  but  he  could  make  no  notes,  as  the  Abors  were  as  suspi¬ 
cious  of  an)’  one  with  a  pencil  and  a  note-book  as  the  Mohammedans 
of  Bokhara  twenty-five  years  ago  were  of  M.  Vambery  when 
disguised  as  a  Dervish.  However,  they  saw  and  described  from 
memory  a  fine  village  on  a  stony  spur  of  the  range  ;  houses  on 
terraces  sheltering  more  than  two  thousand  souls ;  heads  of  large 
game  killed  in  hunting;  splendid  trees— the  lime,  the  orange,  and 
the  jackfruit ;  fowl-houses  and  piggeries,  and  plenty  of  dirt  without 
any  bad  smells.  These  barbarians  had  very  civilized  ideas  about  a 
supply  of  water.  A  good  supply  was  brought  into  the  village  by 
conduits  made  of  bamboos,  and  if  it  comes  originally  from  the 
snowy  range  or  from  glaciers  may  account  for  the  goitre  which 
affected  two-thirds  of  the  population.  At.  five  o’clock  r  m.  the 
two  Englishmen  were  shown  the  town-hall,  eighty  yards  long  and 
ten  broad.  It  contained  four-and-twenty  fireplaces.  Lieutenant 
Dalton,  we  observe,  had  counted  only  seventeen  in  his  day. 
As  they  had  brought  no  lamp  or  candle — a  very  strange  omission 
for  an  Anglo-Indian  administrator — dinner  was  eaten  before  dark, 
and  here  annoyances  recommenced.  It  was  no  use  to  argue 
that  Englishmen  objected  to  being  stared  at  when  at  meals. 
“  Why  did  you  come  here  if  you  object  to  be  looked  at  ?  We  want 
to  see  you,”  was  a  pertinent  and  crushing  reply.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  see  the  travellers  at  their  dinner.  Native  fingers  were 
dipped  into  the  mustard.  Hats  were  taken  off  the  head,  and 
handkerchiefs  from  the  pockets.  The  crowd  was  not  satisfied  till 
the  Englishmen  had  divested  themselves  of  coats  and  waistcoats, 
and  boots  and  socks  ;  and  Abor  girls  touched  their  bare  feet,  as  girls 
become  old  women  had  touched  Lieutenant  Dalton's  thirty  years 
before.  Night  brought  no  respite  from  intrusion.  The  community 
which  had  watched  the  process  of  eating  wished  to  see  that  of  un¬ 
dressing  and  going  to  bed.  But  here  they  were  disappointed,  as 
the  explorers  turned  in  after  only  divesting  themselves  of  boots. 
Heads,  however,  were  put  inside  the  tent.  A  fire  was  kindled  out¬ 
side;  lighted  brands  were  poked  here  and  there,  at  the  risk  of 
setting  fire  to  the  canvas ;  and,  later  on,  a  grand  yell  from  every 
part  of  the  village  struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  two  followers 
called  Kotokis.  It  turned  out  only  to  be  a  proclamation  for  a 
general  holiday  on  the  morrow,  in  order  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  should  remain  at  home  instead  of  going  to  work,  and  so 
have  a  good  look  at  the  white  men. 

The  next  day  was  spent  partly  in  conference.  Mr.  Needham, 
we  understand,  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Abor 
dialect,  and  can  dispense  generally  with  an  interpreter.  The  day 
did  not  begin  very  auspiciously,  for  the  Abors  thought  ill  of 
their  visitors  for  washing,  and  a  ball  of  Pears's  soap  was  espe¬ 
cially  offensive  and  nearly  caused  a  disturbance.  Before  noon  a 
council  was  summoned  at  the  Morung  or  Mosop  or  Town- 
hall.  It  was  reeking  with  the  odours  of  bad  tobacco,  a  sickly 
kind  of  grog,  and  the  effluvia  of  seven  hundred  people  ;  and  Mr. 
Needham  would  have  preferred  to  discuss  important  political 
questions  under  the  village  trees.  But  two  elders  named  Bapok 
and  Pokpang  stood  on  their  dignify.  Matters  of  State,  they 
argued,  could  not  be  discussed  in  this  offhand  fashion  in  the  open 
air.  They  must  enter  the  council-house,  or  as  Livy  would  have 
put  it,  “  Postero  die  Senatus  frequens  dutur  llannibali .”  We 
may  remark  that  these  mountaineers  use  titles  suggestive  not 
of  a  Thibetan,  but  an  Aryan  brotherhood.  These  headmen  are 
termed  Gams.  Here  we  may  suspect  a  trifling  mistake  in  one 
vowel.  Lieut.  Dalton  had  enumerated  no  less  than  seven  Gams, 
who  formed  a  Cabinet,  and  one  of  them  in  his  day  (1855)  was  in 
the  habit  of  “  making  long  speeches  and  going  extensively  into  early 
history  and  precedents.”  On  this  late  occasion  the  chief  speaker 
was  Pokpang,  described  as  very  old  and  influential,  and  “  with  the 
most  hideous  expression  of  countenance  I  ever  remember  seeing.” 
Miris  and  Kotokis  spoke  of  this  awful  personage  with  bated 
breath,  “  as  he  held  the  lives  of  every  visitor  to  Membo  in  his 
own  hands.”  This  formidable  senator  had  several  grievances  to 
ventilate.  The  Abors  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  Dibong  to 


seek  for  new  sites.  They  were  disarmed  by  a  guard  whenever 
they  visited  Sadiya  in  the  plains.  The  subsidy  or  money  given 
them  was  insufficient  and  had  recently  been  cut  down.  Certain 
Dums  were  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Dibong  river.  The  English 
Government  demanded  a  poll-tax  from  the  Miris  who  resided  at 
a  place  called  Namsing.  And,  lastly,  while  a  splendid  Namyhur, 
or  Guest-house,  had  been  built  for  another  tribe  the  Mishmis, 
at  Sadiya,  the  Abors  when  they  went  there  were  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  had  to  put  up  in  the  bazaar  and  under  trees.  How 
Mr.  Needham  listened  to  these  grievances,  calmed  the  excite¬ 
ment.  fired  away  bullets  at  branches  of  trees  to  amuse  the  gaping 
crowd,  explained  the  action  of  Government,  and  promised  re¬ 
dress  as  far  as  he  was  justified  in  promising  anything,  we  have 
no  space  left  to  show.  The  smallness  of  the  subsidy  was  the 
worst  item  in  the  catalogue.  But  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Chief  Commissioner  is  right  in  considering  this  as  a  “  book  which 
has  been  once  closed  ”  and  cannot  be  re-opened.  Further  conces¬ 
sions  or  largesse  in  this  direction  would  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  fine  rest-house  will  be 
constructed  at  Sadiya  to  put  the  Abors  on  a  level  with  the 
Mishmis,  and  that  Mr.  Needham  when  he  again  goes  forth  to 
Membo,  or  Padoo,  or  any  similar  settlement,  will  be  allowed  to 
distribute  the  munificent  sum  of  500  Rs.  Several  other  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  are  given  in  this  interesting 
Report.  Girls  wear  for  ornaments  curious  circular  plates  of  brass 
and  little  gaiters  of  plaited  cane.  They  are,  of  course,  fond  of  neck¬ 
laces,  earrings,  bracelets,  and  all  sorts  of  finery.  Their  teeth  are 
blackened  by  the  constant  use  of  tobacco  and  lime,  which  they 
chewr.  They  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  though  squat 
and  big-limbed,  have  “  jolly  laughing  faces.”  Each  village  has 
a  sorcerer  who  pretends  to  hold  communication  with  spirits. 
Nothing  so  very  savage  or  uncivilized  in  this,  surely.  And  there 
is  a  sugarloaf  peak  at  a  distance,  the  abode  of  a  mighty  spirit,  to 
which  no  one  ever  goes.  It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  a  deal  of 
tact  and  temper  must  have  been  necessary  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  this  tribe.  An  abusive  Sepoy  very  nearly  caused  a  disturb¬ 
ance,  though  it  is  creditable  to  the  small  escort  that  the  men 
behaved  admirably  and  did  not  mind  being  mobbed  and  handled. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Government  has  given  due 
credit  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition  for  his  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  his  temper  and  management,  his  powers  of  endurance  and 
geueral  resources.  Fortunately  he  had  not  to  kick  his  heels  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  a  High  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
Abors,  nor  did  he  “  delimit  ’’  frontiers.  And  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  send  him  again  in  the  cold  weather  to 
visit  other  Abor  settlements,  and  while  pursuing  a  policy  of  equity, 
justice,  and  kind  treatment,  to  make  this  tribe  recognize,  not  an 
imaginary  equality  of  race,  but  the  unquestionable  supremacy  and 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  great  British  Government. 


E.  S.  Y.  P. 

For  they’d  been  and  they’d  married  Vum-Yuin, 

Yum-Yum, 

(Or  somebody  else,  you  see  !) 

And  they’d  horrible  pains  in  their  turn, 

Turn,  turn, 

(Or  their  hand  or  their  foot  or  their  knee !) 

And  the  Whips  had  been  perfectly  dumb, 

Dumb,  dumb, 

(Though  the  Whips,  they  disagree  !) 

So  ’twas  out  of  the  question  to  come, 

Come,  come, 

And  rescue  the  Mi-nis-tree  ! 

WE  beg  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  of  Miss  Jessie 
Bond  for  this  violation  of  copy  right ;  but  we  couldn’t  help  it ; 
we  really  couldn't  help  it.  If  any  human  being  has  read  the  list 
of  excuses  which  the  Daily  Rews  so  magnanimously  gave  last 
Thursday,  after  printing  a  previous  list  of  defaulters  in  big  black 
letters  on  Wednesday,  and  if  he  has  read  the  same  without  the 
pleasant  sensation  called  iu  another  language  pouffer  de  rive,  we 
beg  his  pardon  too.  And  if  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  leader 
in  the  same  paper  on  the  excuses  made  by  the  delinquents  in  the 
big  black  list  did  not  also  pouffer  de  rire  as  he  wrote  it,  and  drew 
the  solemn  consequence  that  all  the  absentees  would  have  voted  for 
the  Government,  only  they  weren't  there,  we  beg  his  pardon  most 
of  all.  Nothing  but  the  best  feeling  ought  to  prevail  in  presence 
of  the  excuses  of  the  thirty  wicked  men  who  did  or  did  not  cry 
peccavi  in  answer  to  a  newspaper  black-list. 

On  the  first  item  of  the  list  we  should  make  no  remark  but 
for  the  possible  charge  of  partiality  which  such  an  omission  might 
imply.  “  Domestic  affliction  ”  closes  all  mouths  ;  but  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  colour  of  absurdity  which  tinges  all  these  kneelings  at  the 
shrine  of  King  Caucus  may  be  thought  to  appear  a  little  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  pleads  a  motion  to  be  made  on  June 
10  for  his  absence  on  June  8.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  abroad. 
Sir  Frederick  Milbanke  was  prevented  by  severe  illness.  Mr. 
Pugh  was  abroad.  Mr.  Dickson  had  business,  but  would  have 
come  if  he  had  known  that  the  matter  was  critical.  (N.B. 
A  Budget,  every  one  knows,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whatever.)  Mr.  Portman  was  forbidden  by  his  doctor  to 
travel.  Mr.  Buszard  was  so  busily  supporting  the  chances  of  a 
Liberal  candidate  six  months  hence  that  he  quite  forgot  to 
be  iu  his  place  to  support  a  Liberal  Government  now.  Lord 
Stafford  had  married  a  wife  and  taken  a  wedding  tour,  and 
could  not  manage  to  come.  Mr.  Brown  had  an  indisposition  in 
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Switzerland — indisposition  is  impayable.  There  are  hopes  of  Mr 
Samuelson's  speedy  recovery  at  Genoa.  Colonel  Gourley  paired 
till  midnight,  and  apparently  considered  this  a  sufficient  exertion, 
“  not  being  told  he  was  wanted  ”  after  the  witching  hour.  It  is, 
indeed,  well  known  that  important  divisions  never  take  place 
after  this  time.  Mr.  Craig’s  “absence  was  unavoidable”  (this 
vintage  is  extra  dry).  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kinnear  was  unavoidable, 
too;  but,  being  an  Irishman,  and  therefore  a  man  of  humour,  he 
adds,  “  ecclesiastical  business.”  Mr.  Muntz  was  indisposed.  Mr. 
Woolf  was  in  Egypt — a  particularly  most  unkindest  cut  that, 
which  could  only  have  been  made  unkinder  if  Mr.  Woolf  had 
sought  refuge  in  Afghanistan.  Sir  Harry  Verney  can  plead 
infirm  health  and  advanced  age,  but  would  not  have  allowed  them 
to  detain  him  if  he  had  known  the  danger  of  the  Government ;  in 
other  words,  if  Sir  Harry  Verney  had  thought  the  Government 
would  have  been  defeated,  be  would  have  perhaps  done  something 
to  prevent  their  defeat.  Sir  James  Lawrence  was  kept  away  by  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances.  Mr.  Hollond  had  made  engagements  which 
could  not  be  broken,  whereas  his  engagement  with  his  party  appa¬ 
rently  could.  Mr.  Brogden  was  late  home,  got  wet,  had  no  whip,  and 
did  not  feel  enthusiastic  about  the  Budget.  We  like  Mr.  Brogden, 
except  that  he  should  not  give  four  reasons  when  one — the  last — 
would  have  sufficed.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  was  partly  ill  and 
partly  ill  informed — a  division  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon’s  bodily 
and  mental  state  which  is  of  great  interest  to  political  philosophers 
and  explorers  of  the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality.  Mr.  Storey 
hated  the  Soudan  policy,  and  would  not  vote  money  for  it.  Mr. 
Biddulph's  constituents  hated  the  Budget.  The  absence  of  Mr. 
Brinton  was  entirely  due  to  “  the  non-receipt  of  a  special  whip 
while  stay  ing  at  Malveru  with  Mrs.  Brinton  invalided  ” — an  excuse 
which  has  such  a  military  wording,  and  implies  such  pleasing 
domestic  affection,  that  even  the  Daily  News  might  be  softened. 
*•  Mrs.  Brinton,  invalided  ”  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Bagnet,  except  that 
Mrs.  Bagnet  was  never  invalided.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  was  like 
Mr.  Buszard  backing  up  a  candidate,  and  missed  the  last  train  from 
Tunbridge.  Why  are  last  trains  so  often  missed  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  wiser  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  whole  to  attend  to  the 
division  bird  in  the  hand  instead  of  to  the  candidate  bird  in  the 
bush?  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  know  division  was  important.  (N.B.  As 
observed  above.  Budget  division  quite  a  form.  Generally  taken 
by  consent.  Never  means  anything.)  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  had  a  severe 
accident  two  months  ago.  Sir  H.  Green  Price  has  explained  his 
absence  to  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
gentleman  can  do  nothing  more  than  explain.  Mr.  Inderwick, 
who  is,  like  Mr.  Brogden,  a  straightforward  man,  would  not  vote 
for  a  tax  on  beer.  Mr.  Earp  had  constituents  who  are  maltsters 
and  brewers.  Mr.  Wiggin  is  a  bank  director,  and  his  colleague, 
Sir  Arthur  Bass,  thought  he  need  not  go  up.  Now,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Sir  Arthur  is  very  much  a  brewer,  and  that  he 
himself  voted  straight  with  the  Government,  this  way  of  neutral¬ 
izing  his  own  vote  seems  very  sad.  Oh,  Sir  Arthur  Buss,  how 
could  you  play  such  a  trick  as  that  to  good  Mr.  Wiggin  ?  Mr. 
Barron  was  addressing  a  meeting — the  coincidence  of  which  with 
the  debate  was,  we  are  informed,  “somewhat  singular.”  Lastly, 
Mr.  S.  Laing  intorms  the  world  that  he  did  receive  a  special 
telegram  from  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  urging  his  presence, 
which  seems  to  make  a  little  havoc  with  the  theory  that  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor  neglected  his  duty. 

And  now  the  reader  has  heard  the  thirty  excuses,  what  does  he 
think  of  them  ?  The  newspaper  which  has  collected  them  thinks 
“  all  the  rest  would  have  voted  for  the  Government  if  they  had 
been  present.”  But  “  Hang  it  [as  Lord  Melbourne  would  have 
said,  though  perhaps  the  verb  would  have  been  stronger],  you  see 
they  weren't  present,  hang  them!”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
marriage  and  death  and  division  (it  was  really  prophetic  of  Mr. 
iswinburne  to  write  that  last  word)  have  made  bitter  the  life  of 
the  present  Government.  But  how  did  it  come  about  that  thirty 
or  lorty  of  fifty  or  sixty,  which  is  the  full  number  of  faithful 
Liberals  who  have  rallied  round  Mr.  Gladstone  like  one  dummy 
in  a  score  of  divisions,  were  marrying,  or  dying,  or  being  indis¬ 
posed,  or  supporting  candidates,  instead  of  attending  to  a  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaw  called  a  Budget  division  ?  This  is  what  we 
want  to  know  ;  and,  what  with  Mr.  Laing's  letter  and  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor’s  letter,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  find  any  answer  for 
it.  Either  the  Whips  did  their  duty,  in  which  case  the  uniformity 
of  unfortunate  coincidence  which  made  everybody’s  telegram  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Laing's  go  wrong  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in 
Parliamentary  history  ;  or  else  the  Whips  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Laing,  and  did  not  send  it  to  the  other  forty  or  fifty.  In  which 
latter  case  we  fear,  mutatis  mutandis,  that  Lord  Hartington,  acting 
as  a  Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  would  suspend  somebody  from 
riding  for  some  little  time.  Since  when  has  this  odd  idea  got 
abroad  among  members  of  Parliament  that  a  Budget  division  is 
something  like  one  of  the  regular  performances  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  in  regard  to  which  a  man  votes,  or  does  not  vote,  just 
as  he  pleases  P  Why  was  there  such  a  frantic  desire  to  support 
the  great  Liberal  party  by  backing  candidates  at  places  whence  it 
was  unfortunately  impossible  to  reach  London  in  time?  Why 
did  not  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  drive  up  from  Tunbridge?  It  is  a 
charming  drive,  and  Harry  Warrington  drove  the  other  way  over 
much  worse  roads  in  much  less  time  than  Sir  Sydney  must  have 
had  to  spare  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Why  did  Colonel 
Gourley  conceive  that  eccentric  notion  that  if  a  man  pairs  till 
twelve  o'clock  nobody  can  expect  any  more  of  him?  Why  did 
Mr.  Briuton  (seconded  for  duty  with  Mrs.  Brinton  invalided)  not 
receive  at  the  charming  and  most  getutablo  retreat  of  Malvern 


that  telegram  which  Mr.  LaiDg  received  in  the  wilds  of  Killaloe? 
Why  did  Sir  Arthur  Bass  pair  himself  off  in  such  an  irregular 
(though  it  must  be  admitted  effective)  way  with  Mr.  Wiggin? 
Why  did  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer  receive  a  telegram  on  important 
private  business  on  Sunday  and  not  receive  a  telegram  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business  on  Monday  ?  What  were  those  accidental 
circumstances  which  Sir  James  Lawrence  is  bewailing  as  though 
he  never  would  be  comforted,  and  those  uubreakable  engagements 
which  detained  Mr.  Hollond,  and  that  unavoidable  necessity  which 
pressed  upon  Mr.  Craig?  And  if  these  particular  inquiries  seem 
to  be  impertinent,  how,  oh  how,  did  it  happen  that  all  these  un- 
avoidabilities  simultaneously  descended  to  deprive  the  best  of 
Governments  of  the  most  obedient  of  majorities  ? 

Of  course  the  pious  Ministerialist  has  do  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  it.  It  was  partly  the  wickedness  of  the  Tories  (a  cause  of 
continual  though  vague  operation),  and  partly  the  course  of 
events — the  same  abominable  course  of  events  which  prevented 
the  great  Professor  from  lighting  his  candle.  That  anybody  was 
not  there  to  support  the  Government  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  there,  or  that  the  Government  did  not  summon  anybody  to  be 
there  because,  on  the  whole,  the  situation  had  got  so  hot  for  them 
that  they  were  very  glad  to  be  out  of  it,  and  to  put  somebody  else 
in — these  suppositions  are,  of  course,  anathema.  The  country  and 
the  country’s  representatives  love  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  ever  ; 
and,  before  knowing  what  Lord  Salisbury  is  going  to  do,  the 
country  and  the  country’s  representatives  are  prepared  to  make  it 
uncommonly  hot  for  Lord  Salisbury.  The  National  Liberal 
Federation  bas  asked  to  be  furnished  with  the  daggers 
directly  the  Tories  come  in,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Tories 
will  do  dreadful  things,  and  every  good  Liberal  is  to  get  ready  to 
call  them  dreadful  beforehand.  Meanwhile  we  all  know  that  the 
sixty-two  Liberal  members  would  have  supported  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  Monday  if  they  had  been  there,  and  why  they  weren’t, 
there : — 

For  they’d  been  and  they’d  married  Yum-Yum, 

Yum-Yum, 

(Or  somebody  else,  you  see  !) 

And  they’d  horrible  pains  in  their  turn. 

Turn,  turn, 

(Or  their  hand,  or  their  foot,  or  their  knee  !) 

And  the  Whips  had  been  perfecily  dumb, 

Dumb,  dumb, 

(Though  the  Whips,  they  disagree !) 

So  ’twas  out  of  the  question  to  come, 

Come,  come, 

And  rescue  the  Mi-nis-tree  ! 


TIIE  STRAUSS  ORCHESTRA— MR.  HERBERT  REEYES’S 
CONCERT. 

EADERS  of  the  Memoires  of  Berlioz  may  recall  an  amusing 
passage  in  which  the  composer  elucidates  the  mystery  of  the 
Strauss  family.  The  ubiquitous  class  of  Strauss  had  lor  years 
perplexed  the  musical  public  of  the  Continent,  and  Hector  Berlioz 
did  well  by  his  humorous  classification  of  its  members.  He  did 
even  better  by  designating  the  individual  habitats  of  the  Strausses 
who  did  not  travel.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  sundry  curious 
and  instructive  comments  on  the  performances  of  Herr  Eduard 
Strauss's  orchestra  at  the  Inventions.  From  these  we  conclude 
that  we  are  certainly  a  metaphysical  people.  The  great  truth  that 
circumstances  change  the  individual  has  received  a  larger  applica¬ 
tion.  The  circumstances  may  be,  let  us  say,  those  of  atmosphere, 
or  latitude,  or  a  good  salary,  if  the  travelling  Englishman  is 
not  himself  at  Paris  or  Vienna,  why  should  not  a  Viennese 
orchestra  suffer  an  insular  change  into  something  harsh  and 
strange?  In  fiction  and  caricature,  as  well  as  in  fact,  the 
Englishman  abroad  who  is,  and  is  not,  what  he  is  at  home 
is  a  frequent  figure.  So  it  has  chanced,  it  seems,  to  Herr 
Strauss’s  orchestra.  It  is  not  yet  pleaded  that  Herr  Strauss  is 
not  Herr  Strauss,  though  that  may  come.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
he  has  foisted  on  the  gullible  Briton  a  scratch  orchestra ;  nor  is  it 
denied,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  that  orchestra  has  a  European 
reputation.  Neither  is  it  denied — except  inferentially  here  and 
there — that  the  veritable  Strauss  baud  plays  in  the  open  air  of 
Vienna,  under  regulations  precisely  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the 
less  exhilarating  air  of  the  Inventions.  Yet  with  all  this  recognition  of 
stern  facts  it  seems  that  the  atmosphere  of  Kensington  has  some¬ 
how  affected  injuriously  the  foreign  band.  Though  an  orchestra 
can  no  more  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  moment  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  may  yet  undergo  transmutation.  Tins,  at  least,  is  the 
most  charitable  view  to  take  of  the  carping  reception  accorded 
to  Herr  Strauss  in  certain  quarters.  These  critics  may  be  great 
musicians,  but  beyond  all  doubt  they  are  greater  metaphysicians. 

Underlying  ull  the  criticism  of  brass  and  strings,  the  heaviness  of 
the  one  and  the  want  of  tone  of  the  other,  the  cloven  foot  peeps  out. 
It  is  not  that  our  denser  air,  ortho  Channel  passage, has iu  any  way 
affected  the  brilliant  execution  of  the  Viennese  orchestra.  The 
action  of  the  Executive  and  the  terms  of  their  engagement  havo 
given  otlence.  These  matters  concern  only  them.  The  public  are 
not  taxed  for  their  shillings  and  season-tickets  suffice  lor  admission. 
It  is  nothing  but  an  impertinence  to  discount  the  performance  by 
odious  allusions  to  the  market  value  of  the  performers’  services. 
From  the  experience  of  our  visit — and  this  in  the  open  air — we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  fullest  public  appreciation  awaits  Herr 
Strauss's  orchestra.  Certain  items  may  be  wisely  banished  from 
the  programme,  such  as  the  commonplace  arrangement  of  one  of 
Handel’s  noblest  inspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Strauss's 
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arrangements  for  the  orchestra  of  lighter  themes,  of  Schubert's 
songs  for  instance,  are  thoroughly  good  and  agreeably  vary  the 
programme.  In  dance-music,  however,  the  orchestra  is  un¬ 
approached.  Those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time  will  immediately 
comprehend  the  enthusiasm  of  Berlioz  for  the  Viennese  waltz  played 
by  a  \  iennese  band.  The  interpretation  of  dance-music  is,  indeed, 
something  of  a  revelation.  The  waltz  in  particular — not  the 
spurious  tune  so-called  in  England — is  rendered  with  the  most 
alluring  chic,  the  most  thrilling  and  sympathetic  accent,  the  most 
exquisite  expression  of  colour  in  all  the  variable  nuances  of  the 
rhythm.  To  the  non-dancer  it  is  a  demonstration  of  true  art,  a 
dream  and  a  delight :  to  the  dancer  its  fascination  is  simply  irre¬ 
sistible.  In  Herr  Strauss  s  hands  the  bow  is  like  the  enchanter’s 
wand  ;  it  produces  most  moving  and  subtle  effects,  which  animate 
the  familiar  oft-heard  waltz  with  fresh  and  ampler  beauty  and 
unsuspected  charm.  Possibly,  after  a  decent  interval,  Herr  Strauss 
may  further  extend  his  influence  till  even  objectors  are  made 
sequacious  of  his  bow.  The  powers  of  Orpheus  are  not  quite 
miraculous,  though  the  age  decries  miracles. 

Mr.  Herbert  Reeves’s  first  concert,  given  on  Monday  last  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  obtained  a  full  and  deserved  success.  He  himself 
sang  with  absolutely  perfect  method  and  the  truest  feeling  “  Salve 
Dimora  ”  and  “  Close  to  the  Threshold.”  He  had  to  sing  for  him 
such  artists  as  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  Signor  Foli,  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd,  Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  Miss  Hope  Glenn  ; 
while  the  violin  obbligato  to  “  Salve  ltimora  ”  was  excellently 
played  by  Miss  Nettie  Carpenter.  To  vary  the  music  came  familiar 
and  welcome  recitations  by  Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  Toole,  and  Mr. 
Irving,  whose  method  in  “The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  ”  showed 
distinct  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  dilHculties  of  the  room.  In 
short,  the  concert  was  charged  with  good  omen  for  the  concert- 
giver  and  with  good  performance  on  the  part  of  singers,  players, 
and  actors. 


SMALL-ARMS  AND  CARTRIDGES. 

“V^THEN  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  importance  of 

»  »  obtaining  increased  rapidity  of  tire  from  small-arms,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  expedients  was  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  and 
delay  of  measuring  the  powder  for  each  discharge.  IleDce  the 
proper  weight  was  made  up  in  a  little  paper  packet,  and  the 
soldier  or  sportsman  went  forth  provided  with  a  number  of  such 
primitive  cartridges  instead  of  with  a  quantity  of  powder  in  bulk. 
They  had,ot  course,  to  be  torn  open  and  their  contents  poured  down 
the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the  empty  paper  serving  as  a  wad.  The  next 
step  was  to  combine  the  powder  and  ball  in  one  cartridge,  made  to 
fit  the  barrel  and  properly  lubricated  in  order  to  admit  of  being 
rammed  home  from  the  muzzle.  It  was  still  necessarv,  however, 
for  the  soldier  to  tear  open  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge  with  his 
teeth  in  order  that  the  dame  of  the  percussion  cap  might  reach  the 
powder.  It  will  lie  remembered  how  great  a  part  was  played  in 
India  by  the  violence  done  to  caste  prejudices  by  compelling  the 
sepoys  thus  to  put  to  their  lips  a  lubricating  material  which 
possibly  might  have  been  the  fat  of  a  sacred  animal  or  of  an 
unclean  one.  Had  they  based  their  objections  upon  the  inherent 
nastiness  of  stale  and  rancid  grease,  they  would  have  commanded 
the  sympathy  of  all  but  the  least  fastidious  of  Christians.  The 
cartridge  of  those  days  was  in  every  respect  a  rough  and  in¬ 
efficient  article,  but  its  development  remained  impossible  until  the 
invention  of  breechloaders  changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  being  made  to  bt  the  barrel  loosely,  the 
cartridge  could  be  made  slightly  larger  than  the  bore,  and  the 
base,  instead  of  being  torn  open  before  loading,  became  the  most, 
solid  part  of  the  structure,  and  was  made  to  subserve  several 
important  ends.  The  Americans  are  usually  credited  with  the 
invention  of  the  solid-drawn  cartridge  as  we  now  know  it. 
Priority  is  always  difficult  to  hx  with  accuracy  when,  as  in  this 
case,  tbe  ingenuity  of  a  great  many  men  in  different  countries  is 
employed  in  perfecting  a  mechanical  idea.  The  Americans  were 
the  first  to  make  and  use  solid-drawn  cartridges  on  any  lar^e  scale 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  actual  inventor  was  a  Frenchman 
named  Cazalet. 

The  modern  cartridge  contains  within  itself,  and  arranged  in 
appropriate  positions,  the  powder,  the  ball  or  shot,  and  the° tiring 
charge.  The  proper  arrangement  of  these  three  elements,  formerly 
carried  in  separate  receptacles,  has  been  arrived  at  only  by  a  Ion"' 
series  of  experiments,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  further  modifica¬ 
tions  may  yet  be  introduced.  The  Prussian  needle-gun,  which  led 
to  the  re-arming  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  to  the  conversion 
of  our  own  muzzleloading  rifles  into  breechloaders  on  the  Snider 
principle,  had  its  firing  charge  fixed  in  front  of  the  powder  and 
behind  the  ball.  To  effect  its  ignition  a  long  needle  had  to  be 
driven  through  the  base  of  the  cartridge  and  the  powder  charge. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  course  required  the  cartridge-case  to^e 
made  of  “penetrable  stuff,”  and  it  was,  in  fact,  composed  of 
lubricated  paper.  Rim-fire  and  pin-fire  cartridges  may  still  be 
seen  in  guumakers’  shops,  but  the  safest,  most  scieutidc,  and  most 
effective  form  yet  arrived  at  is  unquestionably  the  central-fire 
cartridge,  with  the  general  appearance  of  which  everybody  must 
be  familiar.  In  this  form  the  firing-charge  is  fixed  upon  a  little 
anvil  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  and  is  exploded  by  the  impact  of  a 
short  stout  pin  driven  smartly  forward  by  the  action  of  a  spring 
liberated  by  the  pulling  of  the  trigger.  A  good  cartridge  must  be 
so  made  as  completely  to  exclude  the  air  from  access  to  its 
contents,  which  otherwise  undergo  slow  deterioration  in  the  most 


favourable  circumstances,  and  may  be  rapidly  rendered  altogether 
useless  by  the  accidents  of  a  campaign.  It  must  enter  the  breech- 
chamber  with  ease,  and  must  be  easily  extracted  after  firing,  yet 
must  expand  in  the  act  of  tiring  so  as  hermetically  to  seal  the  breech 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
discharge.  Finally,  while  every  grain  that  can  be  saved  in  its 
weight  js  an  advantage,  seeing  that  on  active  service  the  grain  is 
multiplied  by  millions,  the  cartridge  must  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage  without  loss  of  s°hape. 
A  cartridge-case  of  soft  copper  or  wrought  iron  would  be  an 
efficient  gas  check  because  the  explosion  would  set  it  hard  against 
the  wall  of  the  firing-chamber  ;  but  it  would  not  possess  sufficient 
elasticity  to  ease  itself  afterwards,  and  its  extraction  with  the 
requisite  facility  and  rapidity  would  be  impossible.  Solid-drawn 
cartridges  of  properly-selected  material  offer  all  the  advantages 
we  have  enumerated,  and  for  military  purposes  have  in  most 
countiies  superseded  all  others.  In  the  British  army,  however,  a 
built-up  cartridge,  known  as  the  “Boxer,”  is  the  service  ammu¬ 
nition  for  small  arms.  Its  base  is  of  iron  with  a  copper  centre 
for  the  detonating  powder,  and  the  walls  of  the  cartridge  are 
formed  of  a  ribbon  of  thin  brass  coiled  spirally.  The  “Boxer” 
was  chosen  after  the  usual  elaborate  inquirv,butitis  a  singularthing 
that  inquiry  in  our  military  department  usually  results  in°the  choice 
of  something  which  the  common  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  world  alto¬ 
gether  rejects.  Lord  Wolseley  during  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
discovered  the  weak  points  of  the  service  ammunition,  and  sent 
home  a  peremptory  demand  for  cartridges  of  the  solid-drawn  kind. 
Perhaps  his  influence  may  obtain  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
cartridge  question.  The  Boxer  ammunition  is  not  air-tight  or 
even  water-tight.  It  does  not  stand  the  rough  usage  to  wh?ch  all 
cartridges  must  be  subject  in  the  pouches  of  soldiers  on  the  march. 
It  is  easily  bent  or  crushed,  aud  when  in  that  condition  the  effort 
necessary  to  force  it  into  the  breech  of  the  rifle  has  the  effect  of 
opening  the  spiral  and  thus  rendering  its  insertion  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  \\  ith  some  rifles  the  extraction  of  a  soft  cartridge  of  this 
kind  would  be  easy ;  but  by  a  curious  fatality  the  Martini-Henry 
with  which  the  Boxer  is  used  in  this  country  has  an  extractor 
suitable  only  for  well-made,  solid-drawn  cartridges.  The  Boxer 
cartridge  offers  no  great  resistance  to  the  extractor,  but  what 
resistance  it  does  offer  is  continuous  so  long  as  any  part  of  it 
remains  in  the  bore.  Hence  it  requires  a  steady  pull  through  a 
space  equal  to  its  own  length,  and  this  pull  it  would  receive  in 
rifles  with  a  bolt  mechanism.  But  the  Martini-Henry  pulls  the 
exploded  cartridge  for  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  of  extraction  is  left  to  be  done  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  lever  moved  by  the  falling  of  the  block  which  closes 
the  breech.  Such  a  blow  is  enough  to  eject  a  solid-drawn  case 
of  adequate  taper  and  elasticity,  but  it  has  little  effect  upon  the 
soft  spiral  of  the  Boxer.  It  is  a  curious  case  of  elaborate  non¬ 
adaptation.  Had  we  followed  other  nations  in  our  rifle,  we  might 
have  used  the  Boxer  cartridge  with  less  disadvantage,  and  had°we 
adopted  the  solid-drawn  case,  we  might  have  stuck  to  the  Martini- 
Henry  with  less  inconvenience.  But,  venturing  to  be  quite 
original  on  both  points,  we  have  chosen  the  very  rifle  least  suited 
lor  a  built-up  cartridge  and  the  very  cartridge  most  unfit  for  a 
jerky  extractor. 

One  of  the  most  recent  novelties  in  cartridge-making  is  of 
German  origin.  The  case  is  in  two  pieces,  the"  base  be?ng  re¬ 
movable  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  cartridge.  The  projectile 
is  of  lead  in  a  very  thin  steel  envelope,  and  the  powder  charge  is 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  hole  through  its  centre.  Ignition  be- 
I  ginning  at  the  axis  of  the  charge  and  attacking  a  constantly 
increasing  area  of  powder  until  the  circumference  is  reached,  a 
certain  amount,  of  progressive  action  is  secured,  as  well  as  a 
more  complete  combustion  of  the  whole  charge,  than  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  when  ignition  begius  at  one  end.  A  new  cartridge 
embodying  a  similar  idea  has  been  patented  in  this  country  by - 
Mr.  Maxim,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  a  machine-gun  which  may 
well  revolutionize  tactics  by  its  extreme  portability  and  the 
deadly  volume  of  its  fire.  Imitating  the  methods  employed 
in  heavy  ordnance,  he  makes  arrangements  whereby  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  charge  is  spread  over  a  sufficient  time  to  allow 
the  projectile  to  move  its  own  length  in  the  barrel.  The  impetus 
given  has  thus  more  the  character  of  a  sustained  push,  and  less 
that  of  a  sudden  blow,  than  is  the  case  under  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  strain  upon  the  rifle  is  therefore  reduced,  and  the 
muzzle-velocity  of  the  bullet  increased,  or,  to  put  the  matter 
another  way,  a  flatter  trajectory  is  attained  with  the  same  charge 
of  powder,  together  with  the  power  to  increase  that  charge  with 
the  same  strength  of  barrel.  A  perfect  weapon  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  most  thorough  co-ordination  of  all  its  parts.  The 
best  cartridge  can  develop  its  power  only  when  fired  from  a  suit¬ 
able  barrel;  the  best  rifle  must  lose  something  of  its  efficiency 
unless  the  appropriate  cartridge  is  employed;  and  when  theoretical 
perfection  is  attained  in  each  and  all  of  the  parts  there  remains  a 
number  of  practical  considerations,  depending  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  arm  is  to  be  used  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
men  using  it.  The  Martini-Henry  and  the  Boxer  cartridge  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  by  no  means  specially  fitted  for  one  another,  and 
neither  has  won  from  independent  critics  the  favourable  verdict 
passed  by  the  War  Office.  The  Martini-Henry  is  regularly  beaten  at 
all-arms  competitions  by  rifles  which  the  Government  have 
steadily  refused  to  look  at ;  and  though  the  Boxer  cartridge  has 
powerful  vested  interests  at  its  back,  its  inferiority  to  the  solid- 
drawn  case  cannot  be  much  longer  denied.  In  addition  to  the 
points  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  weight  of  the  Boxer  is 
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greatly  against  it,  as  in  its  different  forms  it  weighs  from  44  to 
75  grains  more  than  the  Berdan  cartridge  supplied  to.  the  iuiha 
for  use  with  the  Peabody  rifle.  In  fact  it  is  now  admitted  that  a 
change  must  be  made  in  the  equipment  of  our  army,  and  it  is  onlj 
to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  be  sufficiently  watchful  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  little  tricks  by  which. the  Maitim- 
Ilenry  was  elevated  to  its  present  position.  The  fairness  ot  the 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  different  arms  may  be  judged  from  the 
treatment  accorded  to  one  competitor— Mr.  Remington.  At  the 
preliminary  test,  which  was  itself  surrounded  by  many  arbitrary 
restrictions,  he  was  obliged  to  use  some  very  inferior  cartridges 
hastily  procured  in  Birmingham.  At  the  second  and  moie 
stringent  trial,  between  eight  or  nine  selected  competitors,  he 
naturally  provided  himself  with  his  own  ammunition,  made  for 
his  rifle.  He  was  met  with  the  announcement  that  he  must  use 
the  same  ammunition  as  that  employed  at  the  preliminary  trial.  lie 
appealed  to  the  War  Office  against  a  decision  as  unfair  to  the  country 
as  to  himself,  but  all  redress  was  peremptorily  refused.  It.  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  conduct  of  this  kind  was  in¬ 
spired  simply  by  disinterested  desire  to  discover  the  best  weapon. 
The  Martini’ rifle  is,  in  reality,  the  Peabody  rifle,  used  with  such 
conspicuous  success  by  the  Turks  in  their  late  war.  V\  hen 
Peabody  invented  it,  he  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time  that  the 
military  fossils  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  unle.-s  he 
removed  some  of  his  distinctive  arrangements.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  these  were  restored  by  a  Swiss  named  Martini,  who  was 
loudly  applauded  by  a  world  that  had  grown  wiser  in  the  interval. 
The  English  Small- Arms  Committee  took  away  the  Peabody  or 
Martini  barrel  and  grafted  on  the  Henry  tube,  hence  the  name  ol 
the  hybrid  now  in  use.  It  would  be  a  tardy  act  ot  justice  towards 
a  meritorious  and  not-too-well-treated  inventor  were  the  new  arm 
to  be  manufactured  by  the  Government  to  receive  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  Enfield-Peabody.  By  dropping  the  Henry  rifling  and 
the  Boxer  cartridge,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  lock,  barrel,  and  ammunition,  we  may  turn  out  a  weapon 
which  shall  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  in  the  world.  But 
there  is  no  chance  of  so  happy  a  consummation  unless  means  are 
found  to  repress  the  tendency  of  investigating  Committees  to 
prescribe  vexatious  restrictions  and  to  treat  inventors  as  their 
natural  enemies. 


THE  “GORDON”  BOYS’  CAMP. 


THERE  ha3  been,  since  the  idea  was  mooted  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  as  a  memorial  to  General  Gordon  of  a  hospital  at  Port 
Said,  a  widespread  feeling  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of 
some  monument  which  would  be  more  representative  of  national 
feeling,  and  which  would  conduce  to  the  reform  of  our  lnwer 
classes;  for  however  much  General  Gordon  may  have  been  led  by 
circumstances  into  sympathy  with  the  suffering  populations  ot 
other  countries,  his  chietest  and  mo3t  abiding  interest  lay  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  train  and  strengthen  for  the  struggle  ot  life  those  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  on  whom  the  unequal  hand  of  fortune  had 
not  bestowed  the  weapons  of  education  and  enlightenment.  Before 
all  things  he  was  a  patriot;  but  he  was  also  a  philanthropist  and  a 
soldier.0  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  any  memorial  to  be  truly 
commemorative  of  the  great  Englishman  whom  all  parties  have 
adopted,  because  he  himself  was  of  none,  should  represent  this  his 
threefold  attitude.  Amongst  the  various  schemes  which  have  been 
started,  none  realizes  these  conditions  so  fully  as  “Ihe  Gordon 
Boys’  Camp.”  And  none,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund,  seems  to  have  met  with  so  much  response 
from  the  nation.  Its  Committee  includes  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Duke  of  "NY  estminster,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ripon,  Lord  Tennyson,  Sir  Robert 
Loyd  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving;  while  Miss  Gordon  writes, 
-“I  fully  Hgree  that  there  could  be  no  more  fitting  memorial. ' 
The  great  public  schools  have  been  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
scheme,  and  have  contributed  liberally  to  its  coffers.  Ihe  War 
Office  recognizes  that  the  Camp  will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in 
our  military  educational  system,  and  hints  are  thrown  out  that 
Government  might  be  induced  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Wolmer  Forest,  which,  “  as  a 
centre  between  our  great  naval  station  at  Portsmouth  and  our 
great  military  station  at  Aldershot,  would  be  admirably  suited 
to  the  purpose.”  And,  finally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Mansion 
House  Fund,  which  has  been  released  by  the  abandonment  ot  the  | 
Port  Said  Hospital  scheme,  may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  handed 
to  the  Gordon  Boys’  Camp  Committee. 

The  outline  of  the  scheme,  as  gathered  from  the  various  speeches 
which  have  been  made  at  the  meetings  held  on  behalf  of  it,  is  that 
the  boys  should  bo  taken  into  the  Camp  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at 
which  period  the  managers  of  schools  are  obliged  to  dismiss  | 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  until  they  are  seventeen  or  j 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  old  enough  to  be  passed  into  the  army  ; 
that  they  should  be  taught  some  trade  which  would  prove  useful 
to  them’  on  their  discharge,  if  not  during  the  nctual  period  of 
service,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  thereby  contribute 
to  lessen  tho  expenses  of  their  training.  Further,  in  order  to  give 
the  institution  a  national  character,  “  that  each  of  the  colleges 
and  foundations  of  tho  Universities,  the  great  public  schools,  and 
other  recognized  educational  institutions  should  have  a  right  to 
nominate  ‘  Gordon  boys  ’  for  a  complete  courso  ol  training,  in  such 
numbers  as  the  Council  might  decide  and  at  a  fixed  annual  charge; 
that  every  regiment  in  Her  Majesty s  Regular  and  Auxiliary 


Forces  should  have  a  similar  right,  with  a  claim  to  the  enrolment 
of  the  ‘  Gordon  boy  ’  on  the  completion  of  his  training  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regiment  by  which  he  was  nominated ;  and  every 
corporation,  municipality,  or  urban  county  union  should  have  a 
similar  right  of  nomination.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme,  if  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
will  involve  a  very  heavy  annual  expenditure  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
sum  of  money,  however  large,  that  it  could  not  profitably  employ. 
At  the  same  time,  though  a  portion  of  its  income  might  be  derived 
from  annual  subscription,  it  must  depend  mainly  for  its  support  on 
capital  funds,  since  any  temporary  diminution  of  receipts  would 
impede  its  circulation  and  might  prove  fatal  to  its  ultimate  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  Council  must  therefore,  before  actually  founding 
the  institution,  see  their  way  to  establishing  it  on  a  sufficient 
scale. 

We  can  only  express  our  sincerest  hope  that  at  the  meeting 
announced  for  the  12th  of  June  the  Council  were  able  to  state  that 
the  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  this  memorial,  which,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  General  Gordon  him¬ 
self,  is  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  nation  for  which 
he  lived  and  died. 


THE  FRENCH  SEASON  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

MLEO  DELIBES’S  deficiency,  as  shown  in  his  opera  Lakme, 

•  is  in  the  gift  of  melody.  He  has  fine  qualities  as  a 
musician,  and  may  be  heard  with  a  sense  of  pleasure.  His  instru¬ 
mentation  is  that  of  a  master,  and  often  he  supplies  a  happy 
phrase,  even  an  effective  movement.  It  is  when  we  compare  him 
with  others  of  his  school  that  he  appears  to  disadvantage.  M. 
Gounod  we  put  aside :  his  Faust  is  a  masterpiece,  and  comparisons 
with  that  need  not  be  made.  But  there  might  be  a  temptation  to 
speak  of  M.  Delibes  and  Bizet  in  conjunction,  and  what  is  best  in 
Lakme  would  seem  poor  by  the  side  of  Carmen.  The  constant 
flow  of  melody  in  M.  Thomas's  Mignon  has  a  charm  Lakme  is 
without,  and,  indeed,  the  English  Thomas,  the  composer  of 
Nadishda,  appeals  to  his  hearers  more  directly  and  powerfully 
than  M.  Delibes.  It  is  by  the  side  of,  but  a  little  below,  M. 
Massenet  that  M.  Delibes  must  be  ranked.  The  two  have  much 
in  common,  but  we  find  ourselves  more  forcibly  impressed  by 
Le  Roi  de  Lahore  than  by  Lakme.  The  subject  which  MM. 
Gondinet  and  Gille  have  provided  for  M.  Delibes  is  exception¬ 
ally  good.  Lakme,  daughter  of  the  Brahmin  who  guards 
the  shrines  of  Dourga,  Siva  and  Gane^a,  a  vestal  awakened  to  a 
new  life  by  the  supreme  power  of  love,  is  an  ideal  heroine.  The 
young  English  officer  Gerald  makes  his  way  to  the  temple  where 
she  is  priestess,  daring  the  wrath  of  the  fierce  Brahmin  her  father. 
Love  springs  up  within  them  as  they  meet — a  love  so  overwhelm¬ 
ing  on  her  side  that  she  dies  when,  after  a  glimpse  of  happiness, 
Gerald  tells  her  that  they  must  part,  for  he  is  a  soldier,  and  his 
duties  call  him  to  the  field.  Here  is  scope  for  infinite  poetry  and  pas¬ 
sion.  The  librettists  have  pointed  the  way.  Thrice,  once  in  each 
of  the  three  acts,  the  lovers  meet ;  first  when  Lakmd  finds  the 
intruder  in  her  garden,  then  in  the  town  whither  the  Brahmin 
has  tracked  his  foe  to  kill  him  for  the  sacrilege  he  has  committed, 
and  last  in  the  forest  to  which  Lakmd  has  had  him  conveyed  to 
heal  the  wound  her  father’s  dagger  has  inflicted.  The  dawn  and 
rapid  growth  of  love ;  the  joy  of  meeting,  with  the  terror  that 
the  meeting  may  bode  evil ;  the  bliss  of  realized  dreams  in  a 
depth  of  the  Indian  forest — here  are  magnificent  chances  for  tho 
composer.  It  cannot  be  said  that  M.  Delibes  entirely  fails ;  but 
neither,  as  it  seems  to  us,  does  he  entirely  succeed.  Bursts  of 
melody  come  fitfully,  and  when  they  come  they  have  not  the  glow 
and  fervour  that  the  theme  demands.  All  tUe  artifices  are  here. 


„  - )  *  — w —  ” — 

duet  in  A  fiat,  i9  effective  enough  ;  but  we  find  ourselves  following 
the  composer’s  scheme,  and  forgetting  tho  romance  ot  the  Indian 
maiden  and  her  lover.  Of  the  duets  the  finest  is  “  Ah !  e’est 
l’amour  endormi,”  in  the  second  act.  Here  something  of  tho 
spirit  of  the  legend  is  attained. 

Lakme  is  understood  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  Mile.  Van 
Zandt,  a  young  American  singer  who  has  won  renown  in  suscep¬ 
tible  capitals.  Mile.  Van  Zandt  has  natural  gifts  and  much  ability 
to  employ  them.  She  possesses  a  light — a  very  light — soprano 
voice,  and  sings  with  an  accuracy  of  intonation  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear.  Her  compass  is  extensive.  More  than  once  she 
touches  the  E  in  alt.  and  produces  a  very  sweet  and  pure  tone.  A 
cadence  tvhich  precedes  a  show  song  in  the  second  act,  the 
“  Legende  de  la  Fille  du  Paria,”  is  an  admirable  example  of 
trained  vocalization.  Ascending  and  descending  chromatic  scales 
she  delivers  with  perfect  precision.  Her  lack  ot  vocal  power  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  she  employs  what  voice  she  has 
so  skilfully.  Mile.  Van  Zandt  is  neither  a  Sembrich  nor  a  Gorster, 
but  she  is  an  excellent  singer,  nevertheless.  In  her  acting  force 
and  refinement  are  wanting.  Lakme  is  a  daughter  of  the  gods. 
Mile.  Van  Zandt  represents  her  as  a  French  daughter  of  very 
French  gods.  This  immaculate  Iliudoo  maidou  speedily  seats 
herself  on  her  lover’s  knee  and  passes  her  arm  caressingly  round 
his  neck  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  a  familiarity  with  such 
episodes  not  to  have  been  expected  from  her.  Those  who  listen 
attentively  to  the  words  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear 
Gerald's  Iriend  Frederic,  the  comrade  who  traces  him  to  his 
forest  lair,  asking  in  the  course  of  the  duet  in  which  he  begs 
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Gerald  to  return  to  his  duty  the  question  “Et  Miss  Ellen?’ 
No  “  Miss  Ellen  ”  has  been  mentioned ;  but  in  the  original 
libretto  there  is  a  Miss  Ellen,  as  likewise  a  Miss  Rose,  and  they 
are  in  charge  of  an  English  governess,  “Respectable  Mistress 
Bentson  ”  by  name.  Is  it  in  deference  to  English  susceptibilities 
that  Mistress  Bentson  has  been  omitted  ?  If  the  directors  feared 
that  the  portraiture  of  an  English  governess  by  Mme.  Pierron  at 
the  Op6ra  Comique  was  so  life-like  as  to  be  a  probable  source  of 
irritation  to  an  English  audience  their  fears  were  unnecessarily 
aroused.  The  intrusion  and  chatter  of  the  girls  and  their 
governess  did  something  to  weaken  the  romance  of  the  first  scene, 
however,  and  their  omission  is  judicious.  The  seclusion  and  un¬ 
worldliness  of  the  Indian  girl  seemed  less  real  when  she  entered  to 
the  spot  where  these  sprightly  young  representatives  of  the  latest 
fashion  had  just  stood.  The  loss  is  of  a  pretty  quintet,  “  Quand 
une  femme  est  si  jolie,”  which  was  sung  in  Paris.  An  opportunity 
which  M.  Delibes  quite  misses  is  in  his  ballet  music.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Terana,  Rektah,  or  Persian  to  suggest  the  com¬ 
poser  of  La  Source  or  Sylvia.  M.  Dupuy  sings  decidedly  well  for 
a  French  tenor  as  Gerald.  He  has  a  tenor  voice,  which  all  quasi¬ 
tenors  have  not.  M.  Soulacroix,  who  has  been  heard  at  Covent 
Garden  in  Mozart's  II  Seracjlio,  in  L'Etoile  du  Kora,  and  other 
operas,  is,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  good  Fr^ddric ;  and  M. 
Carroul  acquits  himself  ably  in  all  respects  as  the  Brahmin.  His 
«ong,  “  Lakmd,  ton  doux  regard  se  voile,”  was  given  with  note¬ 
worthy  taste  and  feeling.  The  presence  of  Signor  Bevignani  as 
-conductor  is  a  guarantee  of  orchestral  excellence.  For  M. 
DMibes,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  approaching  to  enthusiasm  of 
his  work.  It  is  distinctly  good,  but  it  does  not  rise  above  scores 
of  operas  which  during  the  present  generation  have  had  their  day 
and  ceased  to  be.  But  before  Bizet  wrote  Carmen,  he  had 
written  L>-s  Peek  ears  de  Perles  and  La  Julie  Fille  de  Perth.  M. 
Delibes  may  yet  write  his  Carmen. 

Opera  gives  place  to  drama  at  the  Gaiety  and  Le  Prince  Zilah 
follows  Lakme.  It  is  to  Mme.  Jane  Hading  that  M.  Olaretie’s 
play  will  owe  such  success  as  it  gains  in  London,  and  let  us  hasten 
to  add  that,  notwithstanding  crudity  and  weakness  in  the  drama, 
this  success  should  be  great.  There  is  much  romance  in  M. 
Claretie's  novel  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  stage.  At 
the  Gymnase  a  prologue  was  played  to  introduce  the  parents  of 
Marsa,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  of  a  story  the  details  of  which 
M.  Claretie  declares  in  his  preface  to  the  novel  are  all  drawn 
directly  from  life.  The  attack  by  the  Russians  on  the  Hungarian 
village,  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  the  abduction  by  the 
young  Russian  commander  of  the  tzigane  who  became  Marsa’s 
mother,  her  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  man  united  to  her  by 
this  tie,  her  refusal  to  become  his  wife,  and  her  death,  are  all 
singularly  romantic.  But  the  prologue,  however  telling  in  itself, 
postponed  the  opening  of  the  real  play  and  diverted  interest.  In 
the  version  that  has  been  given  in  the  French  provinces,  and  is 
given  at  the  Gaiety,  the  mother  disappears,  and  adaptation  does 
not  admit  the/tVe  on  the  river  with  which  the  novel  opens.  We 
lose  Jacquemin,  “Puck”  of  the  society  journal,  who  is  no  loss  in 
himself,  but  only  by  reason  of  the  sympathetic  scene  between  the 
Prince  Zilah  and  Mme.  Jacquemin  when  the  Prince  calls  at  the 
Rue  Rochechouart  to  find  the  paragraphist  who  has  maligned 
Marsa.  M.  Claretie  is  his  own  adapter,  but  he  does  not  succeed  in 
making  the  stage  version  of  his  story  sound  and  succinct ;  the 
adroitness  which  marked  M.  le  Ministre  is  not  here.  On 
the  stage  incidents  are  hurried  and  ill  contrived  which  in  the 
novel  are  naturally  evolved.  In  the  play  we  find  Marsa  sad  and 
depressed.  She  loves  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  her  native  land, 
the  Prince  Andras  Zilah,  who  adores  her;  but  she  hesitates  when 
he  begs  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  has  a  secret.  The  embodiment 
of  honour  and  purity  as  she  seems,  she  has  been  the  mistress  of 
Zilah’s  friend,  the  Count  Michel  Menko.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  plot,  an  inversion,  to  some  extent,  of  the  exceedingly 
familiar  scheme  of  so  many  French  plays  and  novels,  for  here  the 
lover  has  appeared  before  the  heroine's  marriage.  This  given,  and 
it  being  evident  that  Menko  still  loves  the  affianced  wife  of  bis 
friend,  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  two  situations  will  arise.  There 
will  be  a  meeting  between  the  girl  and  her  seducer,  and  a  scene 
in  which  the  husband  will  discover  his  wife’s  sin.  These  two 
scenes  are,  in  fact,  the  roots  of  the  play.  The  former  of  them  is 
disfigured  by  theatrically  ill-considered  details.  Menko  visits 
Marsa  aud  pleads  for  the  continuance  of  her  love.  A  whip,  which 
all  the  characters  have  in  turn  brought  forward  en  evidence,  lies 
on  a  table,  and  with  this  Marsa  slashes  the  man  she  has  learnt 
to  hate  across  the  face ;  furthermore,  she  looses  two  huge  dogs, 
so  that  if  he  keeps  his  threat  to  return  these  fierce  creatures  may 
guard  the  house.  But  the  dogs  bark  badly  ;  they  are  too  plainly 
bipeds,  and  so  a  tendency  to  derision  is  aroused.  The  clumsiness 
of  the  actor  who  turns  aside  to  streak  his  forehead  with  red 
paint,  to  represent  the  cut  of  the  whip,  is  also  a  narrow  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ludicrous.  It  is  the  acting  of  Mme.  Hading 
that  prevents  these  things  from  becoming  ridiculous.  With 
her  it  is  not  that  certain  scenes  are  exquisitely  done.  She  lives 
in  the  character  she  is  interpreting.  Every  tone  and  gesture 
bring  more  forcibly  home  to  us  the  girl  who  sees  supreme  hap¬ 
piness  so  close  before  her,  but  knows  that  a  bar  may  spring 
up  to  keep  it  from  her.  Her  face  is  as  an  open  book;  every 
emotion  which  sways  her  is  eloquently  expressed.  What  will 
generally  perhaps  be  considered  the  chief  scene  of  the  play  is  in 
the  third  act.  Bride  and  bridegroom  return  from  church,  when 
there,  upon  a  table,  Marsa  is  horror-stricken  to  see  a  letter,  the 


contents  of  which  she  guesses  too  well.  It  is  from  Menko,  aud 
it  contains  the  story  of  her  fall,  told  by  him  in  his  vile  revenge. 
She  begs  the  Prince  not  to  read,  not  to  open  the  envelope.  Then 
he  learns  all,  and  ferociously  turns  upon  his  unhappy  wife  of  an 
hour.  lie  repeats  the  violence  displayed  by  the  frantic  Loris 
Ipanoff,  an  incident  altogether  offensive  to  an  English  audience; 
but  violence  is  apparently  the  dramatic  fashion  since  the  success 
of  Fedora.  The  last  act,  which  departs  from  the  novel,  is  very 
weak.  It  is  poor  in  the  book.  M.  Claretie  has  contrived  the 
situation  just  described,  but  has  seen  no  way  out  of  his  difficulty  ; 
and  the  play  is  more  inconsequent  than  the  story.  M.  Damala, 
the  Zilah,  has  permitted  his  habit  of  regulated  intonation  to 
become  a  mannerism,  otherwise  he  doubtless  fulfils  the  author’s 
intention.  M.  Saint-Germain  gives  an  amusing  study  of  the  exiled 
Russian  General  Vogotzine,  Marsa’s  guardian.  The  VarhMy  of 
M.  Landrol  also  has  merit.  Varhdly  is  the  friend  of  the  Prince 
and  of  Marsa,  and  it  is  he  who  executes  poetical  justice  by  killing 
Menko  in  a  duel.  Without  Mme.  Hading  Le  Prince  Zilah  would 
be  barren  and  unprofitable.  Her  curiously  sympathetic  charm 
creates  and  sustains  interest  in  a  play  which  in  itself  lacks  much. 


MLLE.  KLEEBF.RG. 

MLLE.  KLEEBERG’S  second  recital — h9r  last  this  season, 
we  regret  to  add — was  the  pleasantest  experience  imagin¬ 
able.  It  was  full  two  hours  long,  but  it  seemed  scarce  half  that 
time.  To  begin  with,  the  programme  was  excellently  composed. 
It  was  divided  into  four  groups.  In  the  first,  of  selections  from 
the  old  masters,  the  immortals  of  melody  and  science,  there  were 
included  the  delightful  prelude  and  fugue  in  F  minor,  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  Wohlget empirte  Clavier ;  Haydn’s  lovely  Andante  con 
Variazioni ;  and  Handel’s  brilliant  and  stately  Capriccio  in 
G  major.  The  next  was  composed  of  the  four  movements  of 
Weber’s  magnificent  Sonata  in  A  flat.  In  the  third  we  began 
with  two  pleasant  and  graceful  Musical  Sketches  (Op.  io)  by 
Sterndale  Bennett;  we  passed  to  a  romantic  Kovellette  of 
Schumann's  (Op.  2i,  No.  2);  and  so  to  Bizet’s  charming  (and 
Helleresque)  rhapsody,  L'Aurore;  to  a  quaint  and  lively  Passepied 
by  Leo  Delibes;  and  to  Mendelssohn's  incomparable  Rondo  Capric- 
cioso.  The  fourth  and  last,  of  studies  from  Chopin,  contained 
the  two  Etudes,  in  A  flat  and  C  major  ;  the  Fantasie  in  F  minor; 
and  the  charming  False  in  A  flat  (Op.  64,  No.  3).  Such  a 
selection  speaks  for  itself.  Not  to  be  interested  in  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  Had  the  player  been  found  wanting,  the  tact  and  taste 
displayed  in  its  composition  are  such  as  might  easily  have  saved 
the  day.  But  the  player  was  Mile.  Clotilde  Kleeberg,  and  at 
her  hands  it  assumed  new  graces,  and  received  the  inspiration  of 
a  singular  personal  charm. 

Mile.  Kleeberg  is  evidently  young.  Her  accomplishment  is 
remarkable;  but,  as  is  only  natural,  there  are  technical  parts 
in  her  art  in  which  she  has  still  to  learn.  Her  shake,  for 
instance,  is  not  always  unimpeachable  in  crispness  and  clearness  ; 
her  effects  in  crescendo  and  diminuendo  are  sometimes  graded 
with  a  certain  want  of  subtlety  ;  the  preparation  of  her  climaxes 
is  not  invariably  good.  Again,  she  is  now  and  then  found  lacking 
in  completeness  of  insight,  in  grasp  and  reach  of  imagination.  It 
is  not  that  imagination  and  insight  are  absent  from  her  work  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  always  present,  and  that,  within  certain 
limits,  to  admirable  purpose  and  in  admirable  measure.  But  they 
are  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  they  have  still  to  achieve  the  mastery 
and  the  assurance  that  come  of  perfect  growth.  This  was  evident 
in  the  lady's  interpretation  of  Weber’s  sonata  and  Chopin's 
Fantasie ;  the  interpretation  of  stuff  so  personal  and  romantic 
demands  (it  was  felt)  a  more  fiery  inspiration,  a  larger  and  more 
vigorous  projection  of  emotion,  than  as  yet  she  is  prepared  to 
give.  But  this  said  in  her  dispraise,  there  is  no  more  left  to  say. 
Her  qualities  are  rare  in  kind  and  of  the  finest  in  degree.  Her 
musical  intelligence  is  of  the  best  and  quickest:  she  understands 
her  Handel  as  thoroughly  as  her  Bizet;  she  has  no  more  to  know 
of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  as  little  of  Bennett  and  Schumann. 
Then  she  is  exceptionally  rich  in  the  attribute  of  temperament; 
her  faculty  of  sympathy,  of  sentiment  as  opposed  to  understanding, 
is  one  of  singular  breadth  and  potency  of  apprehension.  We  have 
remarked  upon  its  shortcomings  as  of  a  sort  to  disappear  with 
time.  In  its  present  stage  it  might  be  depended  upon  for  a  perfect 
rendering  of  each  and  all  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  studies  of 
Stephen  Heller  ;  while  in  Bach  aud  Bizet,  in  Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo  Capriccioso  and  that  long  procession  of  loveliness,  the 
Andante  of  Haydn,  its  expression,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
merely  sufficient,  but  actively  and  positively  delightful.  Again, 
she  has  the  sovereign  gift  of  touch  ;  and  she  informs  her  work 
with  a  peculiar  quality  of  style.  Whatever  she  does  is  touched 
with  a  certain  distinction — as  of  .an  elegance  that  seem9  innate  in 
combination  with  an  element  of  what  may  be  called  artistic 
amiability,  a  sense  of  power  and  a  simple  and  graceful  pleasure  in 
its  exercise.  And  at  the  basis  of  all  this  is  a  fine,  an  incorruptible 
sincerity.  She  is,  before  all  things,  true  to  her  masters ;  if  she  enr 
in  their  interpretation,  it  is  that  as  yet  her  emotional  capacity  is 
not  so  great  as  theirs.  As  it  is,  she  bestows  upon  the  delivery 
of  her  message  whatever  is  within  her  gift ;  and,  lor  the  present 
at  least,  what  more  can  be  expected  or  desired  ? 

That  she  will  one  day  be  a  great  artist  in  interpretation  is  pro¬ 
bable  erough.  To  be  so  she  needs  no  more  than  a  larger  ex- 
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perience  of  life ;  her  natural  development,  in  sentiment  and 
intelligence,  will  do  the  rest.  Meanwhile  she  remains  the  most 
elegant  and  sympathetic  of  pianists,  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  as  well. 


ADAMS  v.  COLERIDGE. 


T1IE  whole  matter  of  Adams  v.  Coleridge  might  now  be  passed 
over  in  silence  were  it  not  that  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  a 
public  character,  and  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  the  public  lsnows,  his  private  affairs  should  be 
conducted  with  especial  respect  for  law,  virtue,  aDd  moral  dignity. 
This  being  so,  it  is  desirable  to  state  concisely,  and  not  without 
comment,  how  the  affair  stands. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mi$3  Coleridge  became  friends,  and  from  being 
friends  they  became  engaged  to  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  account  of  Mr.  Adams’s  subtle  distinction  between  a  nominal 
engagement  and  a  real  engagement.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  his  account  of  it,  a  nominal  engagement  means  that  you  do 
not  intend  to  marry,  but  that  nevertheless  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married.  If  this  is  correct,  nominal  engagements  may  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  same  limbo  as  arrangements  which  are  not  agree¬ 
ments,  agents  who  are  not  agents,  and  banners  which  are  not 
flags,  as  unworthy  of  a  country  no  longer  under  the  rule  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  engagement  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
lady’s  relations,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling  she  left 
her  father’s  house.  Then,  or  soon  thereafter,  two  letters  were 
written,  one  the  famous  one  from  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  to 
his  sister,  and  the  other  from  Lord  Coleridge  to  (as  far  as 
is  known)  a  casual  correspondent.  These  letters  were  to  the 
general  effect  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  person  of  questionable 
character,  and  was  open  to  certain  specified  objections  as  a 
possible  husband  for  Miss  Coleridge.  Each  letter  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  action  for  libel.  That  against  Mr.  Coleridge  was 
tried  in  the  last  Michaelmas  sittings.  Mr.  Adams  gave  evidence 
contradicting  the  libellous  statements,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  relied 
on  his  privilege.  The  Judge,  holding  that  the  occasion  was 
privileged  (which  could  not  he  disputed),  and  reserving  his 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  evidence  of  express  malice, 
left  the  case  to  the  jury,  “in  case  he  should  be  wrong,”  and 
the  jury  found  that  express  malice  was  proved,  and  assessed 
the  damages  at  3,000/.,  whereupon  the  Judge  ruled  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  express  malice,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant.  Cross  appeals  against  this  judgment  and  verdict 
were  lodged  and  argued ;  but,  by  the  desire  of  both  parties,  no 
decision  was  given.  There  remained  the  question  of  the  second 
action — that  against  Lord  Coleridge.  There  are  four  ways  of  | 
dealing  with  an  action  for  libel.  One  is  to  deny  that  you 
published  the  libel,  or  that  it  bore  the  meaning  attributed  to 
it.  Another  is  to  say  that  it  is  true.  Another  is  to  say 
that  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  published  was  such  that 
you  were  entitled  by  law  to  the  privilege  of  not  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  defamation.  Finally,  you  may  admit  that 
you  were  guilty  of  libel.  Paying  a  small  sum  into  Court,  which 
is  not  infrequently  done,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  justify¬ 
ing,  as  it  means  that,  though  you  may  have  defamed  the  plaintiff 
more  than  you  were  strictly  entitled  to,  his  character  is  so  worth¬ 
less  that  he  does  not  deserve  substantial  damages.  It  is  clear 
that  Lord  Coleridge,  in  pleading  to  Mr,  Adams’s  statement  of 
claim,  did  not  seriously  deny  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  now  publicly  admitted  it.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  defence  of  privilege. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  his  defence  must  practically  have  1 
amounted  to  a  justification. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
wbicb,  as  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  making  its  terms  public 
was  pursued,  we  may  as  well  give  verbatim : — 


Adams  r.  Hon.  B.  Coleridge. — No  judgment  to  be  delivered  and  action 
stayed.  Adams  c.  Lord  Coleridge. — Action  to  be  staved.  In  relation  to 
the  causes  of  action  in  both  actions,  it  shall  be  left  to  (j  ]  to  deter¬ 

mine  whether  compensation,  and  of  what  amount,  should  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Adams.  In  addition  to  the  above  settlement,  Mr.  15.  Coleridge,  whilst 
unreservedly  withdrawing  the  charges  made  in  bis  letter  of  nth  Decem¬ 
ber,  1883,  states  most  positively  that  they  were  made  on  his  part  in  perfect 
good  faith,  on  statements  made  to  him,  and  Mr.  Adams  is  happy  frankly 
to  accept  such  assurance.  Lord  Coleridge  desires,  and  has  long  desired,  to 
say  that  whatever  construction  may  have  been  placed  upon  anything  he 
has  written  or  said,  he  thinks  it  due  to  Mr.  Adams  to  withdraw  any 
language  which  might  be  construed  as  casting  imputations  upon  his 
character  or  motives.  Lord  Coleridge  cannot  regard  it  as  being  necessary 
to  say  that  he  lias  never  intended  to  cast  nny  reflection  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  daughter.  It  has  been  agreed  that  Miss  Coleridge  shall  he  replaced 
in  the  sau  e  pecuniary  position  as  she  would  have  been  in  if  these  misunder¬ 
standings  had  not  arisen,  Lord  Coleridge  being  perfectly  willing  to  make 
the  suitable  provision  of  600/.  per  annum  by  way  of  allowance  to  Miss 
Coleridge. 


The  Attorney-General  in  reading  this  document  observed  that 
the  blank  left  lor  the  arbitrator's  name  might  probably  be  filled  by 
“  the  name  of  an  eminent  ex-judge,”  an  expression  which,  though 
there  are  other  ex-judges,  inevitably  suggests  that  Lord  Brain  well 
is  to  bo  asked  to  divert  some  of  his  ubundunt  energy  from  the 
composition  of  controversial  pamphlets  to  the  assessment  of 
damages.  On  these  terms  there  is  to  be  pence,  nnd  the  country  is 
to  be  spared  the  unpleasing  spectacle  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
the  secretary  of  an  Ant i-Vivisection  Society  mauling  each  other’s 
characters  in  the  High  Court.  Lord  Coleridge,  then,  together 


with  his  son,  withdraws  all  the  imputations  that  have  been  made, 
and  consents  to  pay  possible  compensation.  All  he  gets  for  this  is 
that  his  son  retains  his  judgment,  and  that  he  himself  has  no 
action  to  face.  This  is  not  the  best  kind  of  attitude  for  Lord 
Chief  Justices.  They  might  avoid  making  imputations  upon 
people's  characters  unless  they  are  very  sure  they  can  support  them. 
They  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pleading  a 
justification  of  defamatory  statements,  and  then  avoiding  the 
decision  of  the  questions  raised  by  substantially  complying  with 
all  the  demands  of  the  person  whose  position  they  have  at¬ 
tacked.  It  is,  of  course,  not  known  what  was  the  language  used 
by  Lord  Coleridge ;  but,  if  it  was  anything  at  all  resembling  that 
used  by  his  son,  it  must  have  cast  reflections  of  uo  trifling  nature 
on  both  the  course  and  the  motives  of  Mr.  Adams.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  is  now  unreservedly  withdrawn.  It  might  well  have 
been  difficult  for  Lord  Coleridge  to  maintain  a  perfectly  unruffled 
dignity  through  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination ;  it  is  hard  for 
most  people.  But  it  is  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity  that  he 
has  avoided  it. 

Although  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Appeal 
would  have  differed  from  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  and  held  that 
the  tone  of  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  letter  which  did  not  affect 
Mr.  Adams  was  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  for  a  jury  to  con¬ 
sider,  there  was  a  question  of  law  raised  which  appears  to  be 
novel,  and  the  decision  of  which  would  have  been  interest¬ 
ing.  The  jury  declared  that  the  matter  which  to  their  minds 
showed  malice  was  his  subsequent  refusal  to  retract,  or  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  assertions  that  were  made  to  him  that  his  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams  were  groundless.  Whether 
it  is  a  process  of  reasoning  lawful  to  the  British  juror  to  infer 
back  that  there  was  malice  yesterday  because  there  is  a  refusal  to 
hear  denial  or  explanation  to-day,  is  a  secret  at  present  locked  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TE  feel  that  the  performance  of  New  Men  and  Old  Acres, 
one  of  the  plays  which  has  been  given  by  au  amateur 
company  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  aid  of  the  Gordon  Memorial 
Hospital,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  notice  of  its 
excellence.  As  a  rule  it  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  amateur 
theatricals  are  beyond  criticism — that  is,  criticism  in  reference  to 
them  is  not  only  cruel  hut  superfluous,  and  the  less  said  about  them 
the  better.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  performance  we 
are  speaking  of,  for  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  have  not  often 
witnessed  so  good  a  representation  of  a  well-known  play  by  a 
company  of  amateurs.  It  is  true  that  the  amateurs  in  question  are 
considerable  proficients  iu  acting,  and  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
they  have  been  supported  by  professional  talent,  but,  allowing  for 
these  advantages,  great  praise  is  duo  to  their  performance  as  a 
whole.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  representation  was  the 
acting  of  Mrs.  Beerbohm-Tree  in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Lilian 
Vavasour.  Iler  impersonation  of  the  skittish  young  girl  who  is 
obliged  to  suppress  her  inclinations  at  the  dictates  of  a  mother  who 
is  a  thorough  womau  of  the  world,  determined  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  at  the  expense  of  all  sentiment,  is  very 
delightful,  and  gives  evidence  of  much  careful  study  and  artistic 
intelligence,  and  there  is  much  originality  in  her  treatment  of  the 
more  pathetic  passages  in  the  play.  The  scene  between  her  and  the 
man  who  is  about  to  become  the  owner  of  her  home,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  where  she  begs  him  to  be  careful  of  her  numerous 
favourites,  is  full  of  a  simple  pathos  which  is  very  touching  ;  and  in 
the  scene  where  her  lover  tells  her  of  the  misfortune  that  has  over¬ 
taken  him  as  well  as  in  the  last  act,  where  she  inverts  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  and  proposes  to  her  lover,  her  acting  is  very 
impressive.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Brandram,  as  the  Liverpool  merchant  and  hero,  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  which,  in  spite  of  some  good  points, 
rather  showed  that  the  most  finished  reciter  of  the  day  was  not 
quite  fitted  for  the  part  of  a  hero  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Quiutiu  Twiss 
as  the  self-made  Bunter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  really  excellent. 
Mr.  Twiss  is  well  known  amongst  amateurs  for  his  remarkable 
impersonation  of  humorous  characters,  and  in  this  case  ho  fully 
sustained  his  reputation.  His  acting  of  the  vulgar,  ostentatious, 
purse-proud  parvenu  elicited  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  audience, 
and  showed  him  to  be  au  actor  of  no  ordinary  merit.  As  Lady 
Matilda  Vavasour,  Mrs.  F’.  Copleston  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  stage  which  was  highly  praiseworthy,  and  Miss 
Grace  Murray  made  a  charmingly  gushing  Fanny  Bunter,  whilst 
Mrs.  Charles  Fane  as  the  vulgar  Bunter's  wife  showed  consider¬ 
able  ability  as  an  actress.  Mr.  0.  W.  A.  Trollope’s  Berthold 
Blasenbalg,  the  speculating  German  swindler,  was  a 
studied  impersonation,  ns  was  also  Mr.  Dundas  G 
Marmaduke  Vavasour,  Mr.  \V.  L.  Hallward’s  Bertie  Fitz-Urse, 
nnd  Mr.  W.  It.  Skater's  Seeker  the  attorney.  As  we  have  said 
before,  the  performance  was  highly  creditable,  and  we  mny  hopo 
that  tho  results  have  been  such  as  will  further  the  object  lor 
which  it  Las  been  given. 

At  Toole's  Theatre  The  Shuttlecock  now  plays  much  closer  than 
it  did,  and  is  further  much  improved  by  now  including  “  further 
and  better  particulars  ”  of  reference  to  The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Mr. 
Toole's  own  perlormanco  in  it  is  as  funny,  as  effective,  and  as 
finished  ns  anything  he  has  ever  done  in  this  line;  and  in  this 
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play,  as  in  The  Great  Tay-Kin,  the  very  amusing  piece  of  non¬ 
sense  which  follows  it,  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  the  “  excellent 
support  given  to  him  ”  takes  a  true  meaning.  The  “  bill  ”  is 
really  a  capital  one. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  May,  issued  on  Monday,  show 
that  the  depression  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  has  now  lasted  so  long,  is  still  deepening  rather  than  de¬ 
creasing,  and,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  month  of  May 
was  31,658,363/. — a  decrease,  compared  with  May  of  last  year,  of 
1,542,751/.,  or  4f  per  cent.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
the  value  of  the  importswas  162,898,917/. — a  decrease  of  7,059,322/., 
or  about  4^  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  was 
greater  proportionately  for  the  single  month  of  May  than  for  the 
five  months  ;  but  to  some  extent  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Whitsuntide  fell  in  June  last  year  and  in  May  this  year. 
The  check  to  business  given  by  the  holidays  would  naturally  cause 
some  decrease  in  the  past  month.  Taking  the  month  and  the  five 
months,  the  most  serious  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  falling  off 
is  mainly  in  raw  materials  of  manufactures.  There  is,  in  fact,  an 
increase  in  articles  of  food  duty  free ;  especially  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  grain  of  all  kinds.  In  -wheat,  for  example, 
there  is  for  the  five  months  an  increase  of  over  5!  million  cwts. ; 
and  if  we  go  back  to  the  1st  of  September — the  beginning  of  the 
current  agricultural  year — we  find  that  there  is  still  a  very  consider¬ 
able  increase.  And  not  only  is  the  increase  observable  in  wheat, 
but  for  the  five  months  of  the  current  calendar  year,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  observable  also  in  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  Indian  corn,  the 
only  single  article  of  the  class  in  which  there  is  a  falling  off'  being 
peas.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  good  harvest  last  year,  it  seems  that 
the  soil  of  the  country  is  supplying  less  food  to  the  people  than 
it  did  twelve  months  ago ;  at  least,  we  are  obliged  to  buy  more 
from  abroad.  And  when  to  this  fact  is  added  the  further  fact 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  shipped  during  the  four  or 
five  months  that  immediately  followed  the  harvest  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consequences  to  our  j 
farmers  are  very  serious.  The  area  sown  with  wheat  last  year 
was  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year  before  :  but  the  area  sown 
with  the  other  crops  was  smaller.  The  splendid  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  yield  exceptionally  large,  and  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  therefore,  the  result  would  have  been  favourable  to  the 
farmers.  But,  unfortunately,  the  farmers  were  so  deeply  in  debt 
and  so  pressed  by  their  creditors  that  they  were  obliged  to  hurry 
their  grain  to  market  as  rapidly  as  they  could  get  it  ready,  with 
the  consequence  that  prices  fell  suddenly  and  heavily.  Therefore 
there  was  in  the  first  few  months  following  the  harvest  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  imports  from  abroad  ;  but  as  the  home  supply 
began  to  be  exhausted  prices  rose,  and  the  imports  from  abroad 
increased.  The  final  result  so  far  is,  as  stated  above,  a  large 
increase  in  the  imports.  It  would  seem,  then,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  good  harvest,  the  country  has  been  a  loser.  The  farmers 
did  not  receive  remunerative  prices  for  their  crops.  And  the 
rise  of  prices  that  followed  when  these  were  disposed  of  benefited 
only  the  foreigner.  In  both  ways  the  country  has  lost.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  result  will  be  to  discourage  our 
farmers,  and  therefore  to  lead  to  a  further  diminution  in  the 
area  under  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  falling  off  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  The  falling 
oft’  is  especially  large  in  wool.  It  is  considerable,  also,  in  raw 
cotton,  in  silk,  and  in  jute.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  lessening  their  output.  As  they  diminish  the  hours 
of  working,  as  they  stop  machinery  and  close  mills,  they  of  course 
require  less  raw  material  to  work  up,  and  month  by  month,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials.  The 
falling  off  is  observable  both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  therefore,  it  seems  that  there  is  less  employment  for 
the  labour  and  capital  of  the  country  than  there  was  twelve 
months  ago. 

Turning  now  to  the  exports,  we  find  a  still  larger  decrease 
there.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  was  for  May  17,145,117/. — a  decrease  of  as  much 
as  2,712,221  /.,  or  13I  per  .cent.;  and  for  the  five  months  the 
value  was  86,680,799 /. — a  decrease  of  10,291,200/.,  or  iof  per 
cent.  Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  falling  oft  is 
proportionately  larger  for  the  month  than  for  the  five  months, 
suggesting  a  deeper  depression,  though,  as  before,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  fell  in  May  this  year  and 
in  June  twelve  months  ago.  The  falling  off  in  the  exports 
explains  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials.  Our 
manufacturers,  being  able  to  sell  less  to  foreigners  and  for  small 
prices,  are  naturally  limiting  their  purchases  of  raw  material,  and 
diminishing  their  output.  The  condition  of  the  raw-material- 
producing  countries  explains  the  depression.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  that  depression  originated  for  the  most  part  in  what 
is  generally  called  over-production  of  raw  produce,  but  what 
would  be  more  properly  described,  perhaps,  as  under-consumption. 
Owing  to  the  extension  of  railways  in  India,  and  the  extension  of 
the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  newer  communities,  there  has 
been  a  mure  rapid  growth  in  the  production  of  raw  material  of 
every  kind  than  in  the  consumption,  and  consequently  there  has 


been  a  crisis  in  the  produce  trades.  The  prices  of  wheat,  sugar, 
coffee,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  all  raw  materials,  has  fallen  heavily  ; 
enormous  losses  have,  in  consequence,  been  suffered  by  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  exporters,  importers,  or  producers; 
and  the  farmers  in  those  countries,  being  unable  to  sell  what  they 
have  grown  at  remunerative  prices,  are,  of  course,  unable  to  buy  as 
much  as  they  formerly  did  from  other  countries.  But,  our  trade 
being  for  the  most  part  with  the  raw-material-producing  countries, 
we  naturally  sutler  very  severely  when  they  are  depressed.  The  war 
between  France  and  China  aggravated  this  state  of  things.  Our 
trade  in  cotton  particularly  with  China  is  very  large,  and  that 
trade  was  disorganized  by  the  operations  of  the  French ;  and, 
although  those  operations  had  been  suspended  during  the  last 
month,  peace  had  not  been  definitively  concluded,  nor  had  there 
been  time  for  a  recovery.  Still  more  serious  was  the  effect  upon 
our  foreign  trade  generally  of  the  dispute  with  Russia.  As  long 
as  it  appeared  probable  that  that  dispute  might  end  in  war  there 
was  a  general  disinclination  to  engage  in  new  business,  for  nobody 
knew  how  far  the  war  might  extend.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  keep  their 
capital  in  a  way  in  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  it  at 
any  moment;  for,  while  it  was  uncertain  what  turn  things  might 
take,  it  was  evident  that  if  war  should  break  out  there  would  be  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  all  the  Governments  engaged  in  it  for 
loans,  and,  consequently,  that  the  value  of  money  would  rise. 
Capitalists,  therefore,  were  unwilling  to  invest  their  capital, 
while  business  men  were  waiting  upon  events,  unwilling  to  incur 
risk  until  they  knew  how  matters  would  end.  The  unfriendliness, 
too,  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  attitude  of  France  in  regard  to 
Egypt  further  aggravated  matters. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  to  the  other 
statistics  available,  we  find  the  former  fully  borne  out.  The  railway 
traffic  returns  at  home  and  abroad,  the  import  and  export  returns 
of  other  countries,  and  the  Clearing-house  returns,  all  testify  to  an 
extraordinary  depression  in  trade  all  over  the  globe.  And  the 
same  is  further  proved  by  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  un¬ 
employed  capital  in  all  the  great  financial  centres  of  the  world. 
For  instance,  the  Banks  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Banks  of  New  York  between  them  hold  very  nearly  100 
millions  sterling  in  gold.  That  so  vast  an  aaccumulation  of  un¬ 
employed  capital  should  have  occurred  in  these  three  cities  alone, 
demonstrates  that  there  is  an  exceptional  stagnation  in  trade ;  that 
the  demand  for  capital  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  past, 
and  that,  consequently,  industry  is  paralysed.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  prospect  is  that  the  stagnation  will  continue  for  some  time 
longer.  In  the  first  place,  the  defeat  of  the  Government  before 
the  negotiations  with  Russia  have  been  completed,  and  while 
our  relations  with  both  Germany  and  France  are  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  could  be  desired,  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  will  continue  to  paralyse  trade  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  commercial  community  will  doubt  what  the  effect  of  a  new 
Administration  will  be,  and  even  if  the  old  Ministry  retains 
power,  its  prestige  and  authority  are  gone,  and  there  will  be 
a  fear  lest  the  Russian  Government  may  hesitate  to  arrange 
with  a  Cabinet  which  is  merely  holding  office  until  the  elections. 
There  will  be  a  fear,  too,  that  the  paralysis  of  authority  here 
in  England  may  encourage  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  French 
Government  to  further  unfriendliness.  And  generally  there  will 
be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  trade  to  wait 
for  the  elections  to  see  what  policy  will  prevail  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years.  And  this  inclination  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  summer  holidays,  when  trade  is  always  more 
or  less  suspended  throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  coming  harvest,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Spain,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  general  election,  will  tend  to  prolong 
stagnation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  symptoms  that  the  long 
depression  is  at  last  drawing  towards  a  close.  In  the  first  place, 
the  depression  has  now  lasted  so  long  that  there  has  been  time  to 
liquidate  most  of  the  bad  business  engaged  in  during  the  late  period 
of  wild  speculation.  Furthermore,  prices  have  fallen  so  low  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  fall  much  lower,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  tend  to  rise.  Again,  manufacturers 
in  all  countries  have  for  the  last  couple  of  years  been  enforcing 
economy  in  every  manner  possible.  They  are  bringing  their  ex¬ 
penses  more  in  accordance  with  their  receipts,  and,  therefore,  are 
better  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  turn  that 
may  occur.  Lastly,  if  peace  is  preserved,  the  extreme  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  money  must  tend  to  stimulate  trade.  As  long  as 
it  was  uncertain  whether  there  would  be  war,  and  whether  there 
might  be  fresh  crises  and  new  panics  here  and  there,  capitalists 
preferred  to  allow  their  capital  to  lie  idle  rather  than  to  risk  its 
loss;  but  if  peace  is  assured  they  will  grow  tired  of  keeping  it 
much  longer  unemployed.  We  have  seen  already  how  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  with  Russia  stimulated  speculation  upon  the 
Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  prices  of  almost  all  securities  during  the  past  couple  of 
months,  and  there  has  also  been  a  slight  rise  in  several  articles  of 
produce ;  tin  particularly  has  risen  very  considerably.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  capitalists  are  already  growing  weary  of  leaving 
their  capital  unemployed,  and  that  they  are  anxiously  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  invest  it  profitably.  Always  speculation 
outruns  trade  proper,  and  the  instant  it  seemed  that  peace  was 
assured  the  outburst  of  speculative  activity  on  the  Continent  and 
here  at  home  was  a  sure  sign  that  there  was  also  an  increase  of 
activity  in  trade  coming  were  the  favourable  circumstances  to  con- 
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tinue.  Should,  then,  the  coming  harvest  prove  good,  and  should 
peace  be  preserved,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  with 
the  new  year  there  will  be  a  recovery  in  trade.  Probably  the  re¬ 
covery  will  be  slow  ;  but  if  so  it  will  be  all  the  more  assured. 


TIIE  ALBERT  PALACE. 

THE  Albert  Palace  at  Battersea  was  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  Saturday  last ;  and  notwithstanding  weather 
whose  dulness  and  dampness  were  of  a  quite  superior  order,  the 
ceremony  was  successful,  and  the  company  larger  than  might 
have  been  expected.  We  have  already  described  the  main  features 
of  this  handsome  building  and  its  pleasant  grounds  :  and  we  need 
only  add  here  that  now  that  they  are  furnished  and  ornamented 
their  attractiveness  falls  nothing  short  of  what  was  looked  for, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  this  new  effort 
to  provide  recreation  for  the  people,  we  said : — “  What  is  chiefly 
necessary  to  ensure  a  prosperous  career  for  the  Albert  Palace  is 
that  it  should  be  not  only  designed  for  the  people,  but  directed  in 
every  particular  with  undeviating  aim  in  a  thoroughly  popular 
fashion.  There  should  be  no  retrogression  towards  cheap  and 
tawdry  show,  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  appeal  beyond  the  people’s 
sympathy  and  understanding.”  With  some  satisfaction,  therefore, 
we  note  that  these  appear  to  be  the  lines  on  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  proceeding.  So  far  the  show  is  neither  cheap  nor 
tawdry,  and  most  of  the  entertainment  provided  is  of  just  the 
kind  that,  while  it  is  first-rate  in  its  way,  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  please  the  classes  to  whom  it  appeals.  Not  that  the 
higher  kinds  of  entertainment  are  neglected.  If  we  glance,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  programmes  for  the  week,  it  is  clear  that  every  taste 
may  find  gratification.  The  opening  day,  of  course,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  special  performance,  beginning  with  a  capital 
selection  by  the  band  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  including  Mr. 
Alfred  Caldicott's  “  Dedication  Ode”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn 
of  Praise,”  both  admirably  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
belonging  to  the  Palace,  the  soloists  being  Mme.  Yalleria,  Miss 
Winthrop,  and  Messrs.  Thorndike  and  Lloyd.  These  were  followed 
in  the  evening  by  a  promenade  concert  in  the  nave,  a  recital  on 
the  organ,  and  selections  by  the  excellent  “  military  ”  band  of  the 
Palace,  which  is  directed  by  Mr.  Hiram  Henton.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Saturdays  will  always  be  special  days,  with  extra  programmes; 
but  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  there  is  good  and  varied  music  to 
be  heard  in  the  grounds  and  in  theliall  almost  all  day.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  more  deserving  of  praise — the  “  military  ” 
baud,  which  compares  favourably  with  any  other  of  similar 
numbers  we  have  heard,  the  orchestra,  which  is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  British-born  players,  or  the  organ,  which  proves  to  be 
a  really  noble  instrument,  admirably  suited  to  the  concert-hall 
wherein  it  stands.  The  solo-stops  are  particularly  liquid,  round, 
and  sweet  in  tone  ;  while,  when  the  whole  strength  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  used,  it  happily  has  nothing  of  that  jarring,  strident, 
steam-bellows  blare  which  is  so  serious  a  defect  of  the  organ  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  Of  the  Palace  choir  we  do  not  care  to  speak 
till  we  hear  it  again  ;  but  of  the  picture-gallery  we  can  say  that 
it  is  much  above  the  average  of  similar  shows.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  proportion  of  rubbish  ;  but  there  are  some  good  things  as 
well,  and  one  or  two  very  good  things,  notably  Mr.  Henry  Moore's 
“  Calm  before  the  Storm,”  which  is  one  of  the  truest  and  com- 
pletest  things  he  has  done.  The  “  Victoria  Cross  Gallery  ”  con¬ 
tains  fifty-five  works  by  the  Chevalier  Louis  W.  Desanges.  These 
paintings  are  rather  comic  from  the  critical  point  of  view  ;  but 
they  will  be  popular,  because  they  illustrate  stirring  and  memor¬ 
able  scenes,  and,  since  they  are  based  upon  descriptions  furnished 
by  eye-witnesses,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  heroes  themselves 
(many  of  whom  are  alive  and  famous),  they  have  a  certain 
historical  value.  Of  the  sculpture  it  must  be  said  that  some 
of  it  is  very  bad ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  good  casts  of  ster¬ 
ling  works  arranged  in  the  building  and  the  grounds,  which, 
we  should  say,  are  illuminated  in  the  evening  by  electric 
light.  Among  forthcoming  events  we  may  mention  the  Fawcett 
Memorial  Concert  on  June  20,  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  ;  the 
concert  of  the  Associated  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choirs  on  July  ii;  and, 
more  important  still,  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Schipek's  celebrated 
Ladies’  Orchestra  from  Vienna,  which  is  engaged  to  perform  at  the 
Palace  during  August  and  September.  When  we  add  that  (among 
minor  attractions)  there  is  the  Polytechnic  diving-bell, that  a  magni¬ 
ficent  stretch  of  lawn  has  been  reserved  for  the  children  to  play 
upon,  that  there  aro  certain  pleasant  places — such  ns  the  prettily- 
arranged  terraces,  and  the  broad  balcony  round  the  apse,  with  its 
beautiful  view  across  Battersea  Park — which  are  sure  to  bo 
popular,  that  the  exhibits  are  neither  intrusive  nor  uninteresting, 
and  that  a  shilling  purchases  admission  to  everywhere  and  a 
third-class  return  ticket  from  most  ruilway-stations  and  steamboat 
piers  within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  it  is  clear  that  only  reasonable 
management  on  popular  lines  should  be  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  So  far  the  management  seems  to  have  started 
fairly  well,  though  we  may  point  out  one  or  two  things  that  re¬ 
quire  attention.  It  struck  us,  for  instance,  that  more  seats  are  1 
required  in  the  gardens,  especially  near  the  baud  stand  and  on  the 
terraces,  and  that  something  must  be  dono  to  inutile  the  tramp  of 
the  promenaders  in  the  nave,  at  all  events  while  music  is  being 
performed.  We  observe  that  people  attend  promenade  concerts 


more  to  listen  to  the  music  than  to  walk  about,  though  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  strollers.  When,  however,  they  stroll  on 
bare  boards,  the  tramp  of  their  feet  is  a  positive  annoyance  to  the 
listeners  and  perhaps  to  themselves.  Why  not  have  the  nave 
carpeted  ?  Another  thing.  Let  a  fiat  go  forth  that  no  boy  shall 
cry  “  Programmes,  a  penny  each !  ”  or  “  Try  your  weight ! n 
while  Mr.  Howard  Reynolds  or  any  other  musician  charms  the 
audience.  If  these  little  matters  and  others  like  them  were 
attended  to,  the  comfort  of  visitors  would  be  much  enhanced ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  people  of  Battersea  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhoods  will  be  alive  to  them. 


RACING. 

fPHE  Epsom  meeting  could  hardly  have  come  off  in  more 
JL  beautiful  weather,  and  on  the  opening  day,  before  the  course 
and  the  downs  had  been  made  bare  and  dusty  by  the  enormous 
traffic,  the  meeting  was  most  enjoyable.  The  Chetwynd  Plate 
was  won  by  Lowdown,  a  filly  by  the  powerful  Lowlander,  that 
had  run  second  to  Kendal  at  Chester.  She  had  been  little  fancied, 
and  started  at  1 2  to  I  ;  but  Giles,  who  was  riding  her,  scored  a 
clever  victory,  by  a  neck,  over  Archer,  who  was  on  Kiss  Not. 
Gay  Hermit,  a  two-year-old  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  a  mare  by 
Broomielaw,  belonging  to  the  lady  who  races  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Manton,  was  made  first  favourite,  at  6  to  4,  for  the  Wood- 
cote  Stakes.  On  the  previous  Friday  this  colt  had  been  only  a 
very  moderate  third  to  Philosophy  and  Calais  for  the  Whitsuntide 
Plate  of  3,000/.  at  Manchester,  and  had  started  at  25  to  1.  Yet 
now  he  came  out  and  beat  his  seven  opponents  in  a  canter.  Braw 
Lass,  the  second  favourite,  who  ran  third,  was  lame  when  pulled 
up.  Gay  Hermit  is  an  own  brother  to  Hermitage;  he  has  both 
length  and  height,  but  he  is  considered  by  some  to  be  too  narrow 
across  the  quarters,  and  to  have  very  little  muscle  to  spare  in  his 
loins.  Last  September  he  was  purchased  for  800  guineas,  and  he 
is  very  heavily  engaged,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  two- 
year-old  in  training ;  but  the  847/.  that  he  won  in  the  Woodcote 
Stakes  will  go  some  way  towards  paving  his  forfeits.  One  of  the 
first  of  Isonomy's  stock  to  run  in  public  won  the  Juvenile  Plate. 
This  was  a  filly  called  Santa  Maria,  that  had  run  third  to  Hygiene 
at  Leicester  in  April.  She  cost  270  guineas  last  year,  but  she 
was  sold  after  the  race  for  710  guineas.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  foal  by  her  young  sire,  out  of  Jannette,  went  for  1,300  guineas 
at  the  sale  of  Lord  Falmouth's  stud. 

The  Derby  day  was  as  fine  as  could  be  wished.  Indeed  it  was 
too  fine,  for  the  heat  was  very  trying  and  the  dust  blinding. 
Besides  winning  the  Derby,  Archer  won  a  race  on  Nesscliff  “  in  a 
canter  by  a  head,”  a  feat  in  which  he  appears  to  perceive  some 
hidden  virtue.  For  another  race,  in  which  his  horse  was  beaten 
by  a  head,  the  winner  was  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  a  jostle. 

The  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  which  was  worth  considerably  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  stakes  for  the  Derby,  was  a  dull  affair 
this  year.  Bird  of  Freedom,  the  winner  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap,  was  so  strong  a  favourite  that  4  to  1  was  laid  upon 
him.  It  is  reported  in  one  of  the  sporting  journals  that  a  lew 
minutes  before  the  race  Mr.  Tidy,  his  owner,  refused  an  oiler  of 
5,000/.  for  him.  He  is  a  muscular  and  compactly-made  colt,  and 
the  severest  criticism  that  we  heard  passed  upon  him  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  stood  a  little  too  straight  on  his  fore-legs.  He  was 
ridden  by  Archer,  and  after  runningrather  lazily  untilhalfway  up  the 
straight,  he  roused  himself  at  the  call  of  his  jockey  and  cantered  past 
the  winning-post  a  length  in  front  of  Pepper  and  Salt,  who  had  started 
at  50  to  1.  Half  a  dozen  horses  made  a  poor  field  for  so  valuable 
a  stake.  The  three  horses  placed  in  the  Derby  had  been  entered, 
but  after  their  severe  race  on  the  hard  ground  on  the  previous  day 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  bring  either  of  them  out  for  this 
race,  and  the  only  Derby  horse  that  ran  was  Sheraton.  Many 
people  have  regretted  that  Bird  of  Freedom  was  not  entered  for 
the  best-known  three-year-old  races ;  but  the  colt  can  hardly  yet 
bo  said  to  have  shown  himself  equal  to  the  best  form  of  the  year, 
and  the  official  handicapper  estimated  him  8  lbs.  below  Melton 
before  the  Derby.  “Mr.  Manton's  ”  Thebais  was  a  very  firm 
favourite  for  the  Royal  Stakes,  and  13  to  8  was  laid  on  her.  She 
had  Archer  on  her  back,  but  she  was  giving  2st.  each  to  Antler 
and  Whitelock.  Whitelock  drew  away  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
start,  made  tho  whole  of  the  running,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  half 
a  dozen  lengths.  The  winner  is  a  shifty,  jadish  mare,  but  when  in 
the  humour  she  is  very  dangerous  over  a  mile,  especially  when  she 
gets  away  with  the  lead.  Tomlinson  rode  her  both  in  the  Royal 
Stakes  and  in  the  Leicestershire  Handicap,  and  in  each  case  ho 
made  all  the  running. 

Thero  was  a  very  general  impression  that  tho  fillies  which 
were  to  run  for  the  Oaks  were  a  moderate  lot.  It  has  often 
happened  that  the  fillies  have  been  superior  to  the  colts, especially 
in  their  two-year-old  days,  but  this  was  not  the  case  last  year. 
The  One  Thousand,  which  generally  throws  some  light  upon  the 
Oaks,  was  won  this  spring  by  tho  Duke  of  Westminster's  Fare¬ 
well,  who  had  started  at  20  to  1,  but  unfortunately  she  was  not 
entered  for  the  Oaks.  Tho  mare  that  was  most  highly  esteemed 
by  tho  official  handicapper  was  Dame  Agnes,  whom  he  considered 
within  3  lbs.  and  sex  of  Melton,  and  ns  good  as  Paradox.  Five  or 
six  weeks  ago,  she  had  been  backed  at  1 1  to  1  for  the  Dcrbv,  but 
she  gradually  went  down  in  tho  betting,  and  shortly  before  the  Derby 
it  was  said  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  her,  and  that 
she  would  not  start.  As  a  two-year-old  she  had  beaten  Royal 
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Hampton,  and  she  had  won  more  than  2,000 1.  in  stakes.  Then  she 
was  by  Hermit,  and  there  is  never  any  saying  how  good  a  Hermit 
may  not  be.  The  first  favourite  for  the  Oaks,  however,  was 
Lonely,  a  filly  put  into  the  Free  Handicap  8  lbs.  below  Dame 
Agnes.  She  had  won  half-a-dozen  races  last  year,  in  one  of  which 
she  had  beaten  Crafton,  but  she  had  been  defeated  seven  times. 
This  season,  again,  she  had  only  run  a  bad  third  to  Melton 
for  the  Payne  Stakes,  but  her  friends  said  that,  being  a  hard 
puller,  she  had  overpowered  her  jockey,  and  run  herself  out 
in  the  early  part  of  the  race.  She,  too,  was  by  Hermit. 
•Hurry  had  been  unplaced  the  only  time  she  had  been  seen  in 
public  this  year.  Last  season  her  running  had  been  rather  “  in 
and  out.”  In  a  match  at  Goodwood  she  had  beaten  Lonely  by 
a  head,  when  receiving  3  lbs.,  yet  nine  days  later,  when  re¬ 
ceiving  5  lbs.  from  Lonely,  she  had  been  beaten  by  two  lengths. 
Jane  had  been  an  indifferent  second  to  Farewell  for  the  One 
Thousand,  but  that  was  no  very  great  feat.  Nevertheless, 
among  a  lot  of  such  moderate  performers,  it  went  for  some¬ 
thing.  St.  Helena — another  Hermit — had  been  unplaced  for 
the  One  Thousand,  but  she  had  some  very  fair  form  to  boast 
of  last  year,  having  won  four  races  worth  over  two  thousand 
pounds.  We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  Hermits. 
Grecian  Bride,  by  Hermit  out  of  La  Belle  Helene,  had  beaten 
Burgundy  and  Present  Times  a  year  ago.  She  had  also  run 
Lonely  to  a  head  at  Newmarket,  so  if  Lonely  ought  now  to 
have  been  first  favourite,  Grecian  Bride,  as  far  as  form  went,  had 
at  least  claims  to  be  backed  at  short  odds.  Cipollina  had  started 
at  33  to  1  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  had  been  unplaced;  but  she 
was  now  backed  at  12  to  1  for  the  Oaks.  The  French  mare 
Diapree,  by  Kayon  d'Or,  had  been  second  for  the  French  Oaks,  and 
her  owner  had  objected  to  the  winner  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
shut  his  mare  in,  and  prevented  her  winning.  But  in  noticing 
the  performances  of  the  competitors  for  the  Oaks,  we  must  add 
that  one  of  the  fillies  that  had  shown  some  of  the  best  form  last 
year  did  not  start.  Cora,  who  was  put  into  the  Free  Handicap 
5  lbs.  above  Lonely,  met  with  an  accident  to  one  of  her  knees 
during  the  Craven  week ;  otherwise  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  she  might  have  won  either  the  One  Thousand  or  the  Oaks,  if 
not  both. 

Ten  fillies  went  to  the  post,  and  there  were  three  or  four 
failures  before  they  got  away.  The  favourite  was  one  of  the 
first  oft’;  but  she  was  steadied  immediately,  and  Satchel  made  the 
running  for  her  stable-companion  Hurry.  Cipollina,  Jane, 
St.  Helena,  and  Dame  Agnes  also  held  forward  positions  as  they 
went  up  the  hill.  At  the  mile-post  Satchel  was  leading  by  half  a 
dozen  lengths,  and  ITurry  was  almost  as  much  in  front  of 
St.  Helena,  while  the  French  mare  Diapree  brought  up  the  rear. 
Presently  Jane  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  dropped  out  of  the  race. 
About  halfway  down  the  hill  Satchel  had  run  herself  out,  and 
Hurry  was  left  to  make  her  own  running,  while  Satchel  laboured 
after  her,  with  St.  Helena  and  Cipollina  lying  third  and  fourth. 
As  they  streamed  down  the  hill,  too,  Lonely  passed  Dame  Agnes, 
and  began  to  draw  steadily  forward.  When  they  got  to  the  turn 
at  Tattenham  Corner  only  Hurry,  St.  Helena,  Cipollina,  and 
Lonely  were  left  in  the  race.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the 
road  Hurry  was  beaten,  and  the  race  was  reduced  to  three,  of 
which  St.  Helena  held  the  lead  and  Lonely  was  last.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  winning-post  Lonely  passed  Cipollina 
and  raced  after  St.  Helena.  At  the  distance  Archer  roused  Lonely 
to  challenge  St.  Helena  in  earnest,  when  the  battle  was  soon 
settled,  and  the  favourite  ran  on  and  won  the  Oaks  by  a  length 
and  a  half  fcr  Lord  Cadogan.  Archer  has  won  both  the  Derby 
and  the  Oaks  this  year,  and  he  has  now  won  both  races  four 
times.  Lonely  is' a  neat  and  bloodlike  filly,  with  very  powerlul 
quarters  and  plenty  of  muscle  in  her  thighs  and  arms,  but  no 
lumber.  St.  Helena  is  of  a  very  different  build,  being  both  higher 
and  longer,  and  while  she  has  very  powerful  quarters,  size  rather 
than  compactness  is  her  chief  characteristic.  Cipollina,  who 
ran  third,  is  a  well-shaped  filly  of  a  chestnut  or  rather  a  roan- 
chestnut  colour.  Of  the  unplaced  division,  we  may  hope  for 
better  things  in  the  future  from  Dame  Agnes.  This  fine  mare, 
with  her  wide,  powerful  quarters,  looked  light  and  poor  iu  her 
flanks  and  neck,  and  she  walked  in  a  heavy,  languid  fashion.  The 
French  mare  has  good  shoulders,  and  is  on  a  large  scale,  showing 
something  of  her  sire’s  make  in  her  build,  but  she  looked  none 
the  better  for  her  journey'.  Both  Jane  and  Hurry  also  have  plenty 
-of  size,  but  the  former  wants  muscle,  especially  in  her  thighs.  It 
may  be  rash  to  judge  too  hastily  of  the  quality  of  the  field  ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  less  than  a  month  ago  the  winner  of  the  Derby 
beat  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  by  four  lengths.  Four  of  the  ten 
starters  for  the  Oaks,  including  the  first  and  the  second  in  the 
race,  were  by  Hermit ;  but,  considering  the  immense  prices  given 
for  his  stock,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them  ran  for 
the  Derby.  Like  her  sire  himself  and  others  of  his  stock  when 
sometimes  in  their  best  vein,  Lonely  sweated  on  her  neck  when 
bhe  was  ridden  past  the  Stand  before  the  race.  Whether  she  is 
a  mare  of  exceptional  merit  or  not,  she  is  undoubtedly  very 
well  bred,  as  she  is  by  Hermit  out  of  a  mare  by  Stock  well,  and 
her  granddam  was  descended  from  \\  halebone  and  Partisan. 
The  Oaks,  the  Derby,  and  the  Two  Thousand  have  all  been  what 
are  termed  by  racing  writers  “  popular  victories,”  but  as  the 
first  favourites  have  won  in  each  instance,  they  have  all  been 
serious  blows  to  the  ring.  On  the  One  Thousand,  however,  the 
professional  bookmakers  must  have  won  largely,  and  they  have 
got  Ascot  before  them,  a  meeting  which  has  olten  brought  ruin  to 
backers. 


Mr.  Peck  won  the  Acorn  Stakes,  which  preceded  the  Oaks, 
with  his  brilliant  filly  Philosophy,  who  has  now  won  three 
races,  worth,  in  all,  more  than  as  many  thousands,  without  being 
beaten  or  even  made  to  extend  herself.  To  own  a  couple  of 
two-year-olds  that  have  won  for  him  nearly  10,000/.  in  stakes 
alone,  by  the  5th  of  June,  without  meeting  defeat  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  never  has  fallen  to  any  man  before.  With 
regard  to  the  Epsom  Meeting,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that, 
apart  from  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  the  racing  was  poor. 

It  seems  odd  to  be  writing  about  steeplechasing  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  yet  on  Sunday  last  a  steeplechase  of  great,  and  it  may 
be  added  international,  importance,  for  a  stake  worth  more  than 
double  that  of  our  own  Grand  National,  was  run  off  at  Auteuil, 
near  Paris.  In  order  to  render  the  course  in  tolerable  order,  the 
Auteuil  Committee  had  had  recourse  to  manure,  tan,  and  cut- 
grass,  as  well  as  liberal  watering.  Of  the  eighteen  starters,  some 
were  English,  some  Irish,  and  some  French.  Four  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  had  run  in  the  last  Liverpool  Grand  National,  and 
Roquefort,  the  winner  of  that  race,  was  the  first  favourite ;  but 
he  extinguished  his  chance  by  bolting  out  of  the  course,  about  a 
mile  from  the  finish,  and  Donnycarney  bolted  when  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  home.  Chancery,  when  leading,  and  looking  very 
like  a  winner  near  the  end  of  the  race,  had  an  attack  of  staggers, 
caused  in  all  probability  by  the  heat.  Mr.  Zigomala’s  lledpath, 
by  Uncas,  won  the  race  very  easily  by  three  lengths.  This  gelding 
had  been  fourth  in  the  late  Liverpool  Grand  National.  G.  Lowe, 
who  rode  him,  has  ridden  on  the  flat  in  England.  But  it  make3 
one  hot  even  to  think  of  steeplechasing  in  June,  so  we  will  drop 
the  subject. 


THE  ACADEMY  ELECTIONS. 

THE  Royal  Academy,  as  its  worst  enemies  must  admit,  has 
the  merit  of  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  On  its 
lists  are  painters  like  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Holl,  and  painters  like 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe;  it  includes  not  only  artists 
like  Mr.  Poynter,  but  artists  like  Mr.  Horsley.  A  consequence 
of  this  heterogeneousness  is  a  startling  confusion  of  opinion. 
The  utterances  of  the  Forty,  even  when  the  voice  is  that  of 
the  President,  have  an  uncertain  sound ;  they  seem  to  bless  and 
ban,  to  affirm  and  deny,  in  one  and  the  same  breath.  We  find 
them  rejecting  Mr.  Van  Ilaauen  and  making  Mr.  Woods  an 
Associate;  we  find  them  sharing  the  surplus  of  the  line  between 
work  like  that  of  Messrs.  Stanhope  Forbes  and  Arthur  Lemon  and 
work  like  that  of  Messrs.  David  Murray  and  Joseph  Clark.  This 
dubiousness  of  aim,  this  division  of  counsel,  are  appropriate  enough 
to  an  institution  which  has  the  habit  of  inviting  attention  as  a 
national  foundation  and  refusing  inquiry  as  a  purely  private  cor¬ 
poration.  They  are  well  exemplified  in  the  latest  elections.  The 
new  Academician  is  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect ;  the  new 
Associates  are  Messrs.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  Henry  Moore,  and 
Edward  Burne  Jones.  Of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  nothing  need 
be  said.  His  work  is  considerable  and  his  reputation  made. 
But  what  is  the  dark  and  deadly  enchantment  by  which  was 
operated  the  choice  of  the  new  Associates?  How  comes  it 
that  two  of  them  are  men  who  can  actually  paint  and  draw,  and 
that  the  third  is  not  only  the  most  original  and  personal  artist 
of  his  time,  but  the  one  of  all  others  most  contemptuous  of  Aca¬ 
demical  ideals  and  the  practice  of  Academical  theories  ?  Where 
was  the  might  of  Scotland  ?  where  the  flower  of  the  M‘ Whirters, 
and  William  of  Orchardson  good  at  need,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Caledonia  ?  And  how  is  it  that  of  all  these  vacancies  not  one 
has  been  suffered  to  escape  the  greed  of  the  Saxon  pock-pud¬ 
ding  ?  If  art-magic  of  this  sort  is  to  sway  the  politics  of 
Burlington  House,  then  is  there  an  end  of  the  true  glories  of 
British  art.  A  little  while,  and  we  shall  have  Mr.  Whistler 
disguised  as  an  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  Legros  receiving  public  honour  as 
painter,  etcher,  draughtsman,  and  teacher;  Mr.  Roberts  or  Mr. 
Linton  crowned  Associates  for  achievements  in  wood-engravings ; 
and  work  so  good  and  sound  as  Mr.  Collier's  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  Academical  approval. 

The  same  confusion  of  mind  and  utterance  above  referred  to  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  year’s  Chantrey  purchases.  For  the  Hook  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  among  them  one  can  find  nothing  but  praise.  It  is  less  typical 
of  the  master  than  (say)  the  “  After  Dinner  Rest  Awhile  ”  which 
hangs  hard  by.  But  it  is  an  excellent  picture,  with  rare  qualities 
of  tone  and  colour,  a  fine  succession  of  values,  a  touch  of  strong 
yet  simple  and  unati'ected  sentiment,  and  a  real  attribute  of  style. 
It  has  nothing  novel  or  fashionable  about  it;  it  is  suggestive  of 
Constable  and  the  great  Dutchmen  who  were  Constable’s  mas¬ 
ters  ;  it  represents,  and  not  unworthily,  the  purest  and  soundest 
traditions  of  native  art.  If  the  Chantrey  Gallery  were  composed 
of  such  work  as  this  of  Mr.  Hook's,  we  should  have  not  very 
much  reason  to  envy  France  the  collection  in  the  Luxembourg. 
But  the  Trustees  are  otherwise  inspired  ;  they  desire  to  make  it  a 
sort  of  permanent  Academy — an  epitome  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  yearly  exhihitions  of  Burlington  House;  and  iu  this  sense 
their  success  is  complete.  This  year  they  had  their  choice  oi  good 
things: — the  “  Newhaven  Racket”  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore;  .dr. 
Stanhope  Forbes's  “Fish  Sale  on  a  Cornish  Beach  ;  Mr.  I  ercy 
Palo-rave’s  landscapes ;  Mr.  Lemon  s  cows  and  horses ;  the  marbles 
and^extures  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema ;  Mr.  Whistler's  “  Sarasate,” 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  they  appear  to  have  thought  that 
with  the  purchase  of  “  The  Stream”  they  had  gone  far  enough  in 
this  direction,  or  even  a  trifle  too  far ;  and  they  proceeded  in  the 
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other  with  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  does  them  infinite  honour 
The  consequence  is  that  to  the  masterpieces  already  collected  in 
the  Chantrey  Gallery  there  will  presently  be  added  such  an 
achievement  in  romance  as  Mr.  Ilerkomer  s  “  Found  ”  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Moore’s  “  Catspaws  off  the  Land,”  a  fine  example  of  false  values 
and  imperfect  effect ;  Mr.  Hunt's  “  A  Dog  in  the  Manger,  which 
is  but  a  comic  anecdote  related  by  an  observer  who  knows  not 
what  use  to  make  of  his  observations  ;  and  the  “  Mother  s  Darling 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  which  is  simply  a  type  of  line  old  fruity 
British  art,  with  the  British  Matron,  the  British  Baby,  and  the 
British  Baby’s  Bed  in  full  working  order.  The  list  is  discomfort¬ 
ing  to  look  upon ;  but  it  might  well  have  been  worse. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

THE  annual  sale  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  needlework  at 
South  Kensington  this  week  was  something  more  than  an 
appeal  to  the  public,  though  its  immediate  object  thoroughly 
justified  public  support  by  the  variety,  excellence,  and  cheapness 
of  the  articles  displayed.  The  sale  was  associated  with  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  many  elaborate  and  beautiful  specimens  of  art  needle¬ 
work,  executed  in  accordance  with  special  home  and  foreign 
orders.  The  show  altogether  was  a  practical  and  effective  ex¬ 
position  of  the  admirable  principles  that  govern  the  School.  A 
visit  of  inspection  should  speedily  dispel  the  current  impres¬ 
sion  that  only  the  more  expensive  and  highly- wrought  designs 
are  executed  in  the  workrooms  at  South  Kensington.  The  School 
is,  however,  a  practical  undertaking  and  is  conducted  as  a  business 
enterprise.  It  was  instituted  to  supply  ladies  of  education  and  ac¬ 
complishment  with  the  means  of  utilizing  their  gifts  with  pecuniary 
benefits  to  themselves.  It  is  in  a  sense  co-operative  ;  it  receives 
no  support  from  private  subscriptions  or  official  grants,  and 
has  distributed  over  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  among  its  staff  of  workers.  The  number  of  these  at  present 
has  fallen  to  seventy,  and  has  necessarily  fluctuated  considerably 
from  the  beginning ;  but,  with  the  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of 
■the  Society  before  us,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers,  and  a  corresponding  prosperity. 
The  influential  committee  presided  over  by  II.R.H.  the  Princess 
Christian  have  shown  the  most  untiring  zeal  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  and  the  results  of  their  enthusiasm  amply 
demonstrate  the  utility  and  soundness  of  their  enterprise.  The 
annual  sale  included  a  multifarious  assortment  of  most  useful 
articles,  homely  in  object,  and  whose  utility  is  combined  with  a 
skilled  application  of  decorative  art ;  these  comprise  fire-screens, 
table-covers,  aprons,  piano-covers,  toilet-bags,  tobacco-pouches, 
and  the  like.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  ministered  to 
and  the  most  diverse  fancies  gratified.  A  primary  object  of  the 
Institution  was  the  revival  of  art  needlework  in  its  higher 
capacity,  and  this  branch  of  industrial  art  was  most  effectively 
illustrated  at  the  sale.  Among  the  articles  may  be  mentioned 
a  set  of  white  satin  curtains  richly  embroidered  in  gold  thread  in 
high  relief,  executed  for  General  Whittier,  of  Boston  ;  another  set, 
-of  blue  velvet  worked  in  crewels,  also  designed  for  General 
Whittier ;  and  a  very  attractive  pair  of  brown  silk  curtains 
embroidered  with  a  dado  after  an  old  Italian  design.  These 
specimens,  with  a  number  of  others,  are  exceptionally  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  technical  skill.  Ecclesiastical  work,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a 
speciality  at  the  South  Kensington  School,  as  was  very  efficiently 
shown  at  the  great  Loan  Exhibition  last  spring.  The  designs  of 
church  architects  and  artists  are  executed  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  designers  if  desired,  so  that  all  the  details  of 
colour  and  material  may  be  thoroughly  considered  by  the  artist — 
an  advantage  which  those  who  design  should  not  be  slow  to 
appreciate. 


MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

rjTHE  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
-L  Etchers,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  is  chiefly  notable  for  its 
extent  and  diversity.  The  show  is  better  than  last  year’s,  which 
in  its  turn  was  superior  to  its  predecessor;  but  the  progress  is  very 
deliberate.  There  are  plenty  of  agreeable  works,  a  few  even  that 
display  strong  individuality  in  the  artist,  and  the  vision  that  pro¬ 
duces  something  better  than  mere  imitative  dexterity;  yet  wo 
look  in  vain  for  work  that  arrests  and  holds  the  attention  at  first 
sight  by  its  imaginative  quality  and  the  simplicity  that  makes  for 
style.  In  a  number  of  examples,  and  these  some  of  the  most 
ambitious,  there  is  absolutely  no  effect — a  confusion  of  unmean¬ 
ing  scratches  and  the  blank  chaos  of  mere  negation.  Even  the 
clever  Venetian  subjects  of  Mr.  Duveneck  are  not  free  from 
formlessness  of  design  and  eccentric  draughtsmanship ;  several 
examples  are,  moreover,  so  flat,  so  wanting  in  sharpness,  that 
they  can  only  be  charitably  considered  bad  impressions.  Many 
etchers  seem  to  trust  very  much  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for 
the  final  success  of  the  effect  aimed  at;  otherwise  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account  for  much  slovenly  drawing  and  ugly,  uninterest¬ 
ing  composition.  The  President  exhibits  but  one  work,  a  mezzo¬ 
tint,  “  The  Breaking-up  of  the  Agamemnon"  (142),  a  work  of 
fair  quality,  with  a  good  impression  of  moonshine  and  broken 
water.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight's  “  A  Lonely  Shore  ”  (219)  is  full  of 
charm  and  subtlety,  with  true  poetic  sentiment.  Not  so  much 


can  be  said  for  Mr.  Knight’s  mezzotints,  which  are  little  more 
than  photographic  in  effect,  and  certainly  not  superior  to  good 
platinotvpes.  Mr.  William  Strang's  illustrations  of  Burns  are 
strikingly  individual;  the  “John  Anderson”  (48),  the  “Death 
and  Dr.*  Hornbook  ”  (49),  and  the  admirable  frontispiece  (43), 
are  not  only  excellent  in  technique,  but  powerful  designs  im¬ 
aginatively  conceived.  Mr.  Alexis  Forel’s  “  Cathedral  of  Lau¬ 
sanne  ”  (458),  with  its  nobly-wrought  sky,  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  etcher.  Mr.  A.  H.  Haig’s  impressive  interior,  “The 
Cathedral  of  Upsala  ”  (64),  takes  high  rank  among  the  artist's 
architectural  etchings.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  s  work  has  generally 
some  distinction  ;  two  brilliant  little  examples  are  “  Callowhill 
Street  Bridge”  (246)  and  the  “  Towers  of  San  Gimignano  ”(248). 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  version  of  his  “  Herring  Market  at  Sea”  (62) 
altogether  fails  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  and  glowing  force  of 
the  original.  Good  characteristic  works  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
David  Law,  M.  Gautier,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray,  Mr. 
F.  Slocombe,  Mr.  Stanley  Berkley,  Mr.  M.  L.  Mempes,  and  M. 
Felix  Buhot. 

Messrs  Cassell  &  Co.’s  Exhibition  in  Black  and  White,  at 
Ludgate  Hill,  is  an  interesting  collection  of  drawings  designed  to 
illustrate  the  various  publications  of  the  firm.  The  high  average 
merit  of  the  drawings  is  very  suggestive  of  the  great  advance  in 
taste  and  accomplishment  of  the  last  few  years.  The  range  of 
subjects  is  naturally  extensive.  We  pass  from  the  charming 
idyllic  themes  of  Mr.  Percy  Tarrant  and  Miss  Alice  Havers  to  the 
pathos  of  Miss  M.  L.  Gow’s  “The  Widow  and  the  Fatherless” 
(10),  with  its  Walker-like  sentiment;  from  the  beautiful  tran¬ 
scripts  of  river  and  meadow  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Seymour  to  the  broad, 
luminous,  and  poetic  landscapes  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Henley.  Mr. 
Hatherley’s  admirable  drawings  of  Hatfield  and  of  studio  interiors 
claim  our  attention  equally  with  the  graphic  and  vivacious  art  of 
Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton  and  the  powerful,  sympathetic  work  of  Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  F.  Barnard’s  illustrations  of  Dickens  are  full  of 
humour  and  character.  Mr.  Seymour’s  versatile  powers  are  not 
confined  to  landscape  and  river-pieces;  his  “  Love  Token ”  (41) 
and  “  Violet  ”  (208)  are  graceful  and  refined  studies,  fine  in 
sentiment  and  full  in  tone.  Mr.  Gunning  King’s  “  Through  the 
Window  ”  is  very  bright  and  clever,  with  a  Erench  quality  of 
spontaneity  and  crispness.  The  exhibition  also  includes  Mr.  Allan 
Barraud's  effective  “  Seascape  ”  (7)  and  some  Dartmoor  scenes  by 
the  same  artist,  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth’s  romantic  little  drawing 
“  The  Nut-Brown  Maid”  (48),  and  good  work  by  Mr.  A.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  C.  Gregory,  Mr.  Hennessy,  Mr.  E.  Barclay,  and  other  well- 
known  artists. 

Mr.  George  Tinworth's  most  recent  works  in  terra-cotta,  now 
on  view  at  Messrs.  Doulton's  on  the  Albert  Embankment,  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  artist’s  vigorous  personality.  The  three  principal 
panels  illustrate  “  Christ  at  the  House  of  Lazarus,”  “  David  before 
Saul,”  and  “The  Three  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.”  In  the 
first,  Mary  is  anointing  the  head  of  Christ  with  the  precious  oint¬ 
ment,  Lazarus  sits  at  the  left  of  Christ  with  a  happily-rendered 
expression  of  earnest  conversation,  the  disciples  express  their  in¬ 
dignation  with  graphic  gestures,  and  Martha  stands  and  waits. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  all  the  force  and  more  of  the  simpli¬ 
city  usual  with  Mr.  Tinworth.  The  second  panel  is  equally  free 
from  complexity  and  has  even  greater  simplicity  and  repose.  The 
third  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  artist’s  qualities.  Its  exhaustive 
invention  and  wealth  of  ingenuity  are  astonishing.  The  energy 
with  which  the  presentment  is  carried  out  is  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  passion  of  inspiration.  The  determination  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  least  item  of 
significance,  is  clearly  apparent.  On  the  left  Shadrach  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  furnace,  before  whose  fiery  blast  the  soldiers  turn 
away ;  one  of  his  companions  is  being  borne  to  the  entrance, 
while  the  third  stands  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  appeals  to 
him  from  his  chariot.  To  the  right  are  the  worshippers  and  the 
musicians  about  the  Golden  Image,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  i3 
the  characteristic  inscription,  “  May  God  save  old  England  from 
image-worship  either  of  gold  or  any  other  material.  So  prays  an 
image-maker.”  This  is  quaint,  if  a  little  irrelevant  from  the  art¬ 
istic  point  of  view.  “  Salome  demanding  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  ”  is  the  subject  of  another  vigorous  composition,  full  of 
vivid  actuality  and  character.  Tho  figure  of  Salome  i9  a  beau¬ 
tiful  conception,  in  pose  and  in  expression.  Several  smaller  panels, 
recently  executed,  are  included  among  the  attractions  of  a  most 
interesting  exhibition. 


A  SYMBOLIC  AWAKING. 

[Shortly  after  one  o’clock,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  addressing  a  full 
Bouse,  a  momentary  sensation  was  caused  by  the  movements  of  an  hon. 
member  sitting  immediately  behind  Ministers,  whose  neighbours  were 
gently  holding  him.  The  Prime  Minister  paused  in  his  speech  to  discover 
the  cause  of  tho  prevailing  excitement,  and  Dr.  Lyons  was  proceeding  to 
the  relief  of  the  apparently  distressed  member,  when  the  latter  suddenly 
recovered  consciousness,  having  simply  been  attacked  by  nightmaro  whilst 
sleeping. — Daily  V'u/?er.] 

IYONS,  whoso  medical  skill  and  dexterity 
--J  Aided  thy  friend  with  such  kindly  celority, 

Aid  U9  to  save  from  oblivion  his  name  t 
Let  not,  O  let  not,  the  mantle  of  mystery, 

Bulking  tho  Muse  of  our  national  history, 

Veil  that  symbolical  elumberer’s  numo  ! 
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Leave  not  surmise  in  conjectural  crudity  ; 

Nothing  we  knew  but  this  tact  in  its  nudity, 

How  while,  debate  drawing  near  to  its  close, 

Gladstone  was  eagerly  striving  to  dominate 
Reason  with  railing,  this  member  innominate 
Sank,  overcome,  into  troubled  repose  ; 

How,  when  anon,  as  in  fit  paroxysmal  he, 

Struggling  convulsively,  groaning  right  dismally, 
Laboured  like  one  with  a  ponderous  load, 

Anxious  companions  alarmed  at  his  agonies 
Found  that  Dyspepsia's  deadly  night-hag  on  his 
Bosom,  a  burden  unbearable,  rode. 

This  we  have  heard :  but  the  rest  is  obscurity. 

Fain  would  we  sift  for  behoof  of  futurity 
Much  in  these  things  that  significant  seems— 

What  were  the  horrors  his  slumbers  presented  him? 
What  were  the  tortures  that  rent  and  tormented  him? 
What  was  the  terrible  stuff  of  his  dreams  ? 

Ghosts  of  his  principles  was  it  that  taunted  him  ? 

Shade  of  his  country’s  slain  honour  that  haunted  him  ? 

Dreamt  he  perchance  of  some  confidence  vote  ? 

Which  of  the  pledges  the  man  had  been  swallowing 
Choked  this  backslider  from  Gladstonite  following, 

Stuck  in  this  weak  Ministerialist  throat  ? 

Or  do  I,  may  be,  consider  too  curiously  ? 

Might  not  this  dreamer  distraught  have  been  furiously 
Wrestling  with  spectres  more  feared  in  our  time? 

Since  on  the  benches,  Whig  party,  that  you  cumber 
Conscience  oppresses  less  gravely  than  cucumber, 

Lobster  avenges  more  sternly  than  crime. 

Rebel  digestion,  or  outraged  morality  ? 

Let  it  be  either ;  he  claims  immortality 
Who  on  that  fatal  ninth  morning  in  June 
Threw  off  an  incubus  so  emblematic,  so 
Hateful,  and  woke  in  a  way  so  emphatic,  so 
Apt,  so  appropriate,  so  opportune. 

Parliament,  look  at  him  !  Nation,  take  note  of  him  ! 
Truly.  I  think,  what  the  newspapers  wrote  of  him, 
Mighty  germaue  to  your  cases  appears; 

You  who  at  last  upon  rhetoric  surfeited, 

Finding  what  measure  of  wisdom  and  nerve  it  hid, 

Wake  from  your  hag-ridden  slumber  of  years. 

Surely  cle  vobis  narratur  hccc  fabula, 

Save  that,  alas  !  to  awake  will  no  tabula 
Rasa  create  of  the  national  mind. 

Penj-deh,  Khartoum,  are  no  fancied  fatalities, 

Shame  and  disaster  are  solid  realities, 

Millions  dispersed  leave  a  record  behind. 

Still,  for  the  rest,  the  division  united  you, 

Senate  aroused,  with  the  man  who  incited  you 
Thus  by  a  symbol  your  duty  to  do. 

Late  was  the  hour,  but  'twas  better  than  “  none  o’  clock,” 
Praise  we,  then,  next  to  this  waker  at  one  o’  clock 
Those  who  awoke  at  a  quarter  to  two. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTH-WEST." 

AT  a  moment  when  our  Colonies  are  vying  with  one  another 
in  showing  to  us,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  they 
are  emphatically  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire,  a  record 
of  four  years’  personal  experience  in  one  of  the  most  important  of 
them  is  not  without  its  value.  In  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
subject-matter,  it  is  opportune.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  has,  somewhat 
fantastically,  entitled  his  book  “  From  Home  to  Home  meaning, 
as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  in  his  opening  paragraph,  the 
step  from  his  old  home  in  Staffordshire  to  his  new  one  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  the  two  places  are  separated 
by  more  than  five  thousand  miles,  thirteen  days  of  actual  travel 
were  sufficient  to  bridge  the  interval  between  them — a  fact  which 
illustrates  at  once  the  vastness  and  the  substantial  unity  of  Greater 
Britain.  This  unity  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  as  a  necessary  factor — this  accessi¬ 
bility  have  been  brought  about  by  the  principle  of  federation,  the 
tie  which  binds  the  sticks  together  and  renders  them  unbreakable. 
It  is  not  in  Canada  alone,  but  in  each  of  our  large  groups  of 
Colonies,  that  the  value  of  this  federal  tie  is  felt ;  the  communities 
in  the  antipodes  are  drawing  closer  together,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  if  the  principle  bad  been  applied  in  South  Africa, 
a  contingent  from  that  part  of  the  continent  would  now  have  been 
on  its  way  northwards  to  assist  in  asserting  that  the  unity  of  our 
Empire  exists  in  more  than  name. 

A  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  has  witnessed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Before  1867  the  country 
consisted  only  of  two  Provinces,  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario,  and 
Lower  Canada  or  Quebec.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Upper  Province 
practically  extended  no  further  westward  than  the  confines  of  the 

"  From  Home  to  Home:  Autumn  Wanderings  in  the  North-West.  13 v 
Alex.  Staveley  Hill,  M.P.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1885. 


Great  Lakes,  such  government  and  civilization  as  existed  in  the 
Great  North-West  being  confined  to  the  forts  and  trading-posts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  By  the  Act  of  1867  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  united  as  one 
Dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada.  In  1870,  after  the  blood¬ 
less  suppression  of  the  Red  River  rebellion  by  Colonel  (now  Lord) 
Wolseley,  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territory 
lying  between  the  latter  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  added 
to  the  Dominion;  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were 
joined  as  an  additional  Province  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1873.  During  the  year  1881  the  North-West  Territory 
was  again  subdivided  into  the  four  Provinces  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Athabasca.  British  Columbia  had  come  in  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  construction  of  the  shortest 
inter-ocean  railway  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  the  rapidly 
approaching  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  is  evidence  of 
the  good  faith  in  which  this  arrangement  is  being  carried  out.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Staveley  Hill's  first  visit  in  1881  the  railway  only  ex- 
tendedabout  150  miles  westof  Winnipeg  to  the  new  city  of  Brandon, 
which  was  then  what  is  known  as  the gutnp-dotvn — i.e,  the  last  place 
of  civilized  life,  on  leaving  which  youjump  down  into  the  unsettled 
wilds.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  describes  in  detail  the  method  in  which 
the  railway  was  being  constructed.  The  line  has  to  be  raised 
about  four  feet  above  the  prairie,  so  as  to  keep  it  above  the  snow. 
This  is  done  by  a  party  of  “  graders,”  who  plough  the  earth  for 
about  twenty  yards  on  either  side  of  the  track,  and  the  loosened 
soil  is  then  dragged  inwards  by  horse-scrapers,  so  as  to  form  the 
‘•dump  ’  on  which  the  track  is  afterwards  laid.  The  amount  of 
spade-labour  required  for  levelling  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
lo  the  gang  ol  “  graders  ’  succeed  the  “ironers,”  who  sleep  and 
feed  in  three  huge  three-storied  boarding-cars  pushed  to  the  end 
of  the  metals  so  far  as  they  are  laid.  The  “construction  train,” 
containing  ties,  metals,  and  plates  sufficient  for  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  line,  empties  its  contents  immediately  to  the  rear  of 
these  cars ;  these  materials  are  at  once  picked  up  by  light  waggons 
and  deposited  exactly  where  they  will  be  required.  As  they  are 
dropped  they  are  laid  in  their  places,  adjusted,  spiked,  and  fish- 
jointed;  the  boarding-cars  are  then  pushed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
rails  so  laid,  and  the  work  of  construction  is  again  begun,  and  is 
carried  out  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  week.  Mr.  Staveley 
Hills  first  year’s  experience  of  prairie  life  consisted  only  of  about 
a  fortnight  s  camping  out  in  Manitoba.  Failing  to  secure  in  that 
part  of  the  country  a  desirable  tract  of  land  for  cattle-breeding 
purposes,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  in  the  following  year  (1882)  turned  hi3 
attention  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  reached 
Winnipeg  by  the  end  of  August,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and, 
having  procured  two  waggons  and  secured  the  services  of  two- 
half-breeds  as  guides,  started  for  the  West.  The  railway  by  that 
time  had  advanced  a  little  beyond  Regina,  the  place  selected  for 
the  capital  of  the  recently  formed  province  of  Assiniboia.  On  the 
5thol  September  theymade  their  first  camp,  and  on  the  26th  reached 
the  ranche  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  which 
Mr.  Staveley  Hill  purchased,  and  then  and  there  christened  New 
Oxley  after  his  old  home  in  Staffordshire.  The  ranche  comprised 
a  block  of  unsurveyed  land  nine  miles  wide  by  eighteen  in  length, 
which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  explore,  with  results  that  were 
very  nearly  bringing  the  expedition  to  a  disastrous  conclusion. 
An  unusually  early  and  heavy  fall  of  snow  overtook  them  and 
rendered  progress  with  the  waggon  impossible ;  provisions  ran 
short,  and  a  man  on  horseback  was  sent  back  to  the  ranche  to 
fetch  pack-horses  and  food.  Meanwhile  the  snow  continued,  and, 
after  vainly  waiting  some  days  for  relief,  they  were  obliged  to 
start  on  foot  to  make  their  way  through  the  snow.  They  suffered 
considerable  privations,  as  they  had  no  food  except  an  occasional 
prairie-chicken  and  some  trout  which  they  shot  or  caught  on  the 
way,  and  a  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce;  but  they  eventually  reached 
the  ranche  with  no  worse  consequences  than  temporarv  snow- 
blindness  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  flesh  after  six  daysr 
abstinence.  After  recovering  the  stragglers  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  relieve  them,  and  had  got  lost  in  the  snow  in  their  turn, 
Mr.  Staveley  Hill  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  down  southwards 
into  Montana,  where  he  intended  to  buy  cattle  to  stock  his  ranche, 
and  to  proceed  onwards  till  he  reached  the  North  Pacific  Railway, 
and  so  homewards.  This  drive  to  the  nearest  railway  station  in¬ 
volved  a  journey  of  500  miles.  Fort  McLeod,  the  nearest  settle¬ 
ment  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  town,  merely  consisted  of  a  row 
of  wooden  shanties  flanking  a  muddy  lane.  A  considerable  amount 
of  trade,  however,  was  done  in  these  shanties.  One  of  them,  which 
called  itself  a  hotel,  was  kept  by  a  man  whose  past  history  well 
illustrates  the  various  shifts  of  life  in  the  North-West.  He  origin¬ 
ally  began  as  a  missionary,  but  relinquished  that  profession  and  at¬ 
tained  considerable  distinction  as  a  whiskv-trader  with  the  Indians. 
When  that  business  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  he  started  a  small  hotel  in  the  fort.  He  was  known  as 
“  Kamoose,”  or  the  Robber,  from  his  having  stolen  a  squaw  from  one 
of  the  Blood  Indians,  though  his  own  account  was  that  he  had 
“  traded  ’  her  for  a  gallon  of  whisky;  finding  that  the  injured  Blood 
was  on  his  trail,  intending  to  kill  both  him  and  the  squaw,  Kamoose 
concluded  that  there  was  no  use  in  having  anybody  killed  about  it, 
and  prudently  traded  her  to  somebody  else  for  half  a  gallon  of 
whisky.  Many  of  the  names  of  localities  are  curious,  translated 
as  they  are  from  the  Indian  tongues  by  the  French  voyageurs 
and  subsequently  rendered  into  English.  Some  would  seem  a 
little  long  for  everyday  use— for  instance,  Old-man-coming-down- 
from-the-Crow’s-Nest  Pass.  Others,  like  Stand-off  and  Ubet, 
betray  a  later  origin.  The  drive  through  Montana,  including 
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delays  to  purchase  stock,  occupied  about  six  weeks,  and,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  travellers  experienced  considerable 
difficulties  from  snow  and  cold ;  one  morning  the  thermometers 
registered  290  below  zero.  On  the  8th  November  they  reached 
Billings,  the  point  to  which  at  that  time  the  North  Pacific 
Railway  was  finished ;  from  thence  a  journey  of  two  days  and 
two  nights  in  the  cars  brought  them  back  to  St.  Paul  and 
civilization. 

In  1883  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  joined  the  party  which  accompanied 
the  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  down  the  line  to  view  their 
attack  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  railway  had  now  advanced 
to  Calgarry,  840  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  two  easy  days’ 
journey  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  New  Oxley  ranche. 
The  journey  so  far  was  made  with  those  luxurious  accompani¬ 
ments  which  only  American  railway  magnates  understand  or  can 
afford.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill,  who  this  year  was  accompanied  by 
his  partner,  Lord  Lathom,  spent  a  week  in  examining  the  ranche, 
seeing  the  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  in  providing  for  the 
requirements  of  the  coming  winter.  They  then  arranged  for  their 
manager  to  meet  them  at  Helena  in  Montana,  he  driving  thither 
by  the  direct  southern  road,  while  they  crossed  the  mountains  on 
horseback  to  see  something  of  British  Columbia,  then  striking 
the  “  North  Pacific  ”  and  joining  him  at  Helena.  The  partners 
left  their  ranche  on  the  nth  of  September,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the  Boundary  Pass,  close  to  the  49th  parallel,  and 
got  into  the  watershed  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  interesting  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Staveley 
Hill  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  among  them  is  one  of  a  beaver 
dam  in  course  of  construction,  and  another  of  a  beaver-meadow 
created  by  the  damming  of  a  stream  by  these  animals.  Mr. 
Staveley  Hill  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  photograph  these  remote  passes  of  the  Rockies.  As  soon 
as  the  travellers  got  over  the  ridge  on  to  the  western  slopes  they 
found  a  warm,  balmy  air,  filled  with  the  odour  of  pines,  very 
different  from  anything  on  the  eastern  side.  The  timber  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  many  trees  reaching  up  to  200  feet  in  height.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  just  over  the  United  States 
boundary  line,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  saw  the  only  Indians  whom  he 
ever  distrusted ;  but  even  they  did  not  interfere  with  him  when 
they  found  that  he  was  not  alone.  They  were  Nezperces,  and 
were  under  the  impression  that  he  was  “  a  Borston  man,”  i.e.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  a  “  King 
George’s  man.”  This  tribe  had  given  much  trouble  to  the  United 
States  soldiers  in  1878.  There  is  ample  evidence  throughout  the 
book  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  spirit  of  absolute  justice  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  which  the  Canadian  Government 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  always  administered  their 
affairs.  The  contrast  between  the  result  of  this  policy  and  of 
that  pursued  in  the  United  States  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to 
Canadians  and  Englishmen.  The  mode  adopted  on  each  side  of  the 
border  has  been  the  same;  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
hunting-grounds  the  Indians  have  had  reserved  to  them  large  blocks 
of  the  best  land  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  stay  on  these  Reserves,  each  in¬ 
dividual  receives  rations  of  beef  and  flour,  besides  a  yearly  allowance 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  blankets  and  clothes.  But  there  is  this 
important  difference ;  in  the  United  States  the  Indians  do  not 
actually  get  one-half  of  what  the  Government  allows  them,  it 
passes  through  too  many  hands  ;  hence  they  are  continually  breaking 
out  into  war,  and  fifteen  thousand  troops  are  unable  to  keep  them 
in  order.  In  Canada,  the  Indian  is  told  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  what  in  return  will  be  done  for  him  ;  the  law  is  rigidly 
carried  out  on  both  sides,  and  promises  are  strictly  kept.  A  corps 
of  four  hundred  mounted  police  is  enough  to  preserve  order,  and, 
as  far  as  Indians  are  concerned,  a  solitary  white  man  has  hitherto 
been  as  safe  throughout  the  entire  Dominion,  let  him  go  where 
and  when  he  will, as  he  would  be  at  his  own  fireside.  The  recent 
outbreak  under  Riel  is  essentially  an  uprising  of  half-breeds,  and 
not  of  Indians.  Some  of  the  latter  have,  no  doubt,  been  per¬ 
suaded  into  participating  in  it ;  and,  their  savage  instincts  once 
roused,  may  give  considerable  trouble  before  order  is  restored. 
But  it  is  the  civilized  and  not  the  Indian  element  of  the  mixed 
race  which  has  instigated  the  revolt.  The  colonists,  now  out  of 
leading-strings,  will,  with  their  own  resources,  repeat  the  lesson 
given  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev  to  the  half-breeds  in  1870;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  hoped  that  past  experience  of  the  fair  deal- 
in?  of  the  Canadian  Government  will  secure  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  of  the  Indian  population.  Still,  the  policy  of  these 
Reserves  is,  at  best,  a  doubtful  one;  it  prevents  wars,  but  re¬ 
moves  every  incentive  to  industry.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill’s  remark 
with  regard  to  the  native  races  is  a  pregnant  one,  “  that  as  they 
have  very  little  of  the  past  to  record,  so  they  have  no  future  before 
them.” 

bull  details  will  be  found  in  this  book  as  to  the  advantages  for 
settlers,  the  terms  for  leases  of  pasture-lands,  the  climate,  the  life 
of  cow-boys,  the  homestead  and  the  pre-emption  laws.  It  may  be 
comforting,  or  the  reverse,  to  English  farmers  to  learn  that  the 
increased  demand  caused  by  immigration,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and 
the  quantity  of  meat  required  for  the  Indian  Reserve,  will  keep  in 
the  North-West  for  many  years  to  come  all  tho  cattle  that  can  be 
reared  there,  so  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  for  the  supply  of 
store  cattle  to  England.  Mr.  Staveley  Hill's  advice  to  settlers  ! 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  precepts — examine  the  land  for  yourself 
before  you  spend  any  money  on  it,  and  do  not  attempt  to  iarm  on 
borrowed  capital. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

I  r AT) AM E  DE  PRESXEL  is  a  charming  story,  full  of 
originality  and  character,  though  we  do  not  understand  why 
it  should  be  called  “  Madame  de  Presnel,”  any  more  than  why 
Racine's  Phedre  should  be  rechrlstened  CEnone,  as  the  lady  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  book  only  plays  the  part  of  covjidante.  The 
protagonists  of  the  story  are  Ottilia  Capel  and  Richard  Waring. 
Ottilie  is  half  English  and  half  Bavarian,  her  father  having 
married  a  peasant ;  and  when  the  story  opens  she  is  an  heiress, 
with  complete  control  over  her  fortune,  living  at  Rome.  From 
her  mother  she  has  inherited  a  free  and  enthusiastic  nature,  and 
she  burns  to  be  a  benefactor  to  her  fellow-creatures.  She  thinks 
that  mankind  should  be  equal,  and  endeavours  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  the  classes  by  bringing  people  of  all  denominations 
and  ranks  in  contact  with  each  other.  These  Bohemian  instincts 
naturally  alienate  her  aristocratic  friends,  who,  though  fond  of 
herself,  refuse  to  mix  with  her  associates.  Richard  Waring  is 
commissioned  to  retrieve  this  erring  sheep.  He  is  not  uninte¬ 
resting  as  heroes  go.  A  man  of  large  experience  and  approaching 
middle  age,  he  has  no  profession,  and  has  saved  himself  from 
being  swept  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure  by  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  science.  “  He  has  outlived  the  storms  and  uncertainties 
of  youth,  but  feels  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  life.  He  is  generous,  and  is  called  sometimes  Quixotic. 
A\  bile  travelling  in  America,  he  has  been  nursed  by  the  over¬ 
seer  of  a  mill — a  fellow-townsman — through  a  fever,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  attacked  his  benefactor  and  killed  him.  Waring  there¬ 
upon  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  his  daughter,  who  is  left 
penniless,  her  father  having  been  ruined  by  his  employer,  to  whom 
the  daughter  was  at  the  time  engaged,  but  who  has  disappeared 
under  suspicion  of  fraudulent  malpractices.  She  is  a  sweet- 
tempered  girl  of  independent  character  and  of  Quaker  habits. 
The  engagement  between  Miss  Stanley  and  Richard  Waring  is 
conditional — i.e.  if  the  former  lover  shall  not  have  appeared  within 
a  year.  Miss  Stanley  will  “  reconsider  Waring’s  proposal.”  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  considers  himself  bound  to  her. 

Richard  \\  aring  is  introduced  to  Ottilie  Capel’s  circle,  wins  the 
confidence  of  her  aunt,  Tante  Lena — an  admirable  study  of  an 
affectionate,  romantic,  superstitious  Bavarian  peasant  desorientee  in 
Rome— and  subsequently  that  of  Ottilie  herself.  He  finds  her 
under  the  dominion  of  a  certain  Mr.  Howell,  a  philanthropist  who 
is  collecting  money  to  drain  the  Campagna.  This  gentleman  Waring 
suspects,  at  the  instigation  of  Tante  Lena,  of  being  a  swindler, 
and  further  acquaintance  with  him  confirms  these  suspicions. 
Meanwhile,  Ottilie  s  grandmother,  Lady  Sarah  Capel,  descends 
upon  her,  impelled  by  rumours  of  her  proceedings  with  Howell, 
but  being  a  violent  and  tactless  old  lady,  she  precipitates,  instead 
ol  mending,  matters  ;  so  that,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  Ottilie  presents 
the  philanthropist  with  a  blank  cheque  ;  this  cheque  he  fills  up  with 
a  preposterous  figure,  and  presents  it  at  the  Munich  Bank.  The 
various  people  who  are  interested  in  him  have,  however,  discovered 
his  antecedents,  and  the  principal  characters  of  the  story,  including 
Miss  Stanley,  meet  at  Munich.  In  a  moment  of  better  feeling 
Howell  tears  up  the  cheque,  and  is  reunited  with  Miss  Stanley, 
lor  he  is  her  truant  lover.  Richard  Waring,  now  absolved  from 
his  engagement,  becomes  the  fiance  of  Ottilie  Capel,  who  sees  the 
unwisdom  of  her  former  mode  of  life  ;  and  this  picturesque  little 
history  concludes.  A\  e  do  not  think  we  are  exaggerating  when 
we  say  that  Madame  de  Presnel  contains  not  a  single  dull 
page  ;  the  dialogue  is  full  of  lile,  the  characters  are  strongly  and 
concisely  drawn,  while  the  picture  of  the  German  gathering  at 
Ottilie  Capel  s  proves  the  author  to  be  possessed  of  uncommon 
powers  of  observation  and  description.  There  is  a  slight  inaccu¬ 
racy  which  might  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition.  On  p.  155  an 
event  is  mentioned  as  happening  “a  day  or  two”  before  another 
event,  stated  on  p.  160  as  occurring  on  “the  following  evening.” 

No  form  of  literary  composition  affords  so  many  opportunities 
for  gaining  the  attention  of  the  reader  as  the  novel.  A  good 
plot,  a  little  sentiment,  a  little  humour,  a  power  of  description, 
even  an  easy  style,  are,  any  one  of  them,  if  employed  with 
discretion,  sufficient  to  make  what  is  called  a  readable  novel. 
And  yet  a  readable  novel  is  not  easy  to  write,  or  at  least  is 
comparatively  seldom  written,  even  in  this  age  of  book-making. 
A  Coquette's  Conquest  is  certainly  not  a  readable  novel,  as  it 
possesses  not  one  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities.  It  opens, 
however,  with  a  good  situation.  Lucy  Lisle,  daughter  of  the 
\  icar  of  Millbank,  is  flirting  in  the  church  over  decorations  with 
Mr.  Rowan,  who  is  to  bo  ordained  on  the  morrow.  Enter  the 
reverend  father,  an  amiable  person,  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  daughters  ;  very  pardonable,  wo 
venture  to  think,  under  the  circumstances.  Tho  iover  is  hidden  in 
the  vestry,  and  the  vicar  and  his  daughter  lock  the  church  door 
and  go  home  to  dinner.  In  tho  course  of  the  evening  it  occurs  to 
Lucy  that  Rowan  may  be  uncomfortable  locked  up  in  the  church, 
so  she  steals  1 he  key  from  her  father  3  study,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  releasing  Rowan,  when  they  are  surprised  by  the  suspicious 
vicar,  who  vows  vengeance  on  both  tho  culprits.  At  tho  vestry 
meeting  on  the  next  day  he  declares  that  Rowan  has  miscon¬ 
ducted  himself  so  as  to  bo  unfitted  for  the  ministry,  and  ha 
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naturally  refuses  to  explain  matters  further.  The  ci-devant 
deacon  is  then  summoned,  and  refuses  to  elucidate  matters,  having 
the  reputation  of  his  beloved  at  heart.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  has  during  the  interval  given  him  for  reflection  in 
the  church  decided — ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  scepticism,  but 
really  because  he  has  been  chatted  out  of  it  by  Lucy,  who  has 
an  unfilial  habit  of  deriding  clergymen — that  he  will  not  be 
ordained,  and  has  consequently  been  taken  into  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Ilolroyd,  a  constructor  of  machinery.  This  gentleman, 
■when  he  hears  the  Vicar's  accusations  and  how  they  are  met  by 
Rowan,  is  indignant  and  dismisses  him.  Mary  Lisle  urges  her 
sister  to  come  forward  and  explain.  But  Lucy  is  too  selfish  and 
refuses.  Mary,  therefore,  tells  Mr.  Ilolroyd  what  has  happened, 
substituting  her  own  name  for  that  of  Lucy.  The  situation  is  a 
good  one.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  Lucy 
engages  herself  to  Rowan  without  caring  for  him,  is  banished  to 
the  house  of  a  singularly  unprepossessing  uncle  and  aunt,  where 
she  falls  in  love  with  the  wicked  cousin  of  a  dipsoq^tniac  baronet, 
■which  baronet  is  disposed  of  in  a  cousinly  way  by  means  of  the 
cellar-key.  She  elopes  two  or  three  times  with  this  amiable 
homicide,  is  pursued  by  Rowran  and  Mary,  who  ultimately  effect 
the  marriage  of  the  runaway  pair,  and,  after  an  interval,  of  them¬ 
selves — Rowan  having  persuaded  Mary,  such  is  the  eloquence  of 
the  quondam  deacon,  that  he  never  cared  for  anybody  but  her. 
Add  to  this  outline  a  dynamite  explosion  and  an  ill-digested  mass 
of  quotations,  which  induces  us  to  believe  that  Basil  has  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  literature  than  of  human  nature,  and  we 
shall  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  A  Coquette's  Conquest.  Its  cha¬ 
racters  are,  one  and  all,  detestable  and  vulgar ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Rowan,  Mary,  and  Ilolroyd,  the  truest  character  in 
the  book,  not  a  person  shows  the  slightest  glimmering  of  a  virtue 
or  of  an  amiable  quality.  We  incline  to  think  Basil  mis¬ 
represents  us,  if  he  represents  us  at  all. 

A  translation  of  a  novel  is  seldom  a  satisfactory  thing,  because 
a  novel  depends  on  style,  and  very  few  translations  have  style. 
As  translations  go,  however,  A  Noble  Kinsman  reads  fairly  well, 
though  it  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  clerical  errors.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Naples,  and  the  plot  is  simple  in  character.  The  young 
Duke  of  Melito,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Oaivano,  falls  in  love 
with  a  pretty  girl,  Margberita  Altavilla,  who  responds  to  his 
attentions  without  being  aware  who  he  is.  She  and  her  father, 
Don  Ruggero,  resolve  at  length  to  confide  their  troubles  to  him  ; 
and  he  discovers  that  they  are  claimants  for  his  father's  title  and 
property.  lie  generously,  and  still  preserving  his  incognito,  takes 
their  papers  to  the  best  lawyer  in  Naples,  and  offers  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  trial,  unbeknown  to  Don  Ruggero  and  his  daughter. 
An  ill-natured  third  party  then  discovers  the  identity  of  the 
Duke,  and  for  many  high-minded  reasons,  not  all  of  which  we  can 
understand,  Don  Ruggero  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  his  benefactor.  The  trial,  however,  continues,  and  the  title  is 
awarded  to  Don  Ruggero,  while  the  property  remains  with  its 
former  owner  in  default  of  the  production  of  a  certain  will.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  will  is  found  in  the  house  of  the  defendant,  who,  after  a 
severe  mental  struggle,  yields  it  to  the  plaintiff.  Don  Ruggero  is, 
however,  equally  high-minded,  and  the  matter  is  settled  by  the 
division  of  the  estate.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  under- plot  are 
Conrado,  son  of  Don  Ruggero,  who  goes  out  to  Peru  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  his  cousin  Sperauza  Zuniga,  a  wealthy  Peruvian  heiress, 
who  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  visits  Naples  as  the  dea  ex  machina 
who  furnishes  a  means  of  escape  to  the  other  characters  from 
the  imbroglio  of  high-minded  motives  in  which  they  have  become 
involved,  and  which  prevents  them  from  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  their  hearts.  She  also  diverts  the  affections  of  Conrado  from 
what  appears  to  be  an  unworthy  object ;  and  so  all  ends  happily. 
We  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  A  Noble  Kinsman  is  very  easy 
reading.  French  literature  has  accustomed  us  to  a  freer  style  of 
composition,  and  we  resent  the  constant  retrospect  which  obtains 
in  this  and  other  novels  of  the  same  character.  We  weary,  too, 
of  the  ethereal  ethics  of  the  characters,  which  savour  rather  of 
Victor  Hugo  than  of  real  life.  If,  however,  A  Noble  Kinsman  is 
not  very  exciting,  it  is  thoroughly  healthy,  and  may  be  commended 
for  this  reason. 


ORMSBY’S  DON  QUIXOTE.* 

ID  VEN  if  we  possessed  what  by  common  consent  was  an  excel- 
L  lent  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  that  would  be  no  reason 
why  a  duly  qualified  student  of  the  original  should  not  do 
another.  A  great  classic  work  is  never  exhausted.  It  will  always 
affect  different  men  differently,  and  there  will  be  something  fresh 
in  each  new  interpretation.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  result 
will  depend  on  the  competence  of  the  translator.  As  things  are, 
Mr.  Ormsby  is  doubly  justified.  The  versions  of  this,  the  most 
popular  of  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  literature  among  English 
readers,  are  none  of  them  wholly  satisfactory.  Some  are  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  badness,  and  some  of  various  degrees  of  merit ; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  the  latter  which  can  be  accepted  as  ade¬ 
quate.  As  for  the  question  of  competence,  Mr.  Ormsby  “  made 
bis  proofs  ”  long  ago  as  the  translator  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  as 
the  author  of  critical  studies  on  the  works  of  Cervantes's  contem¬ 


*  The  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.  By  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  A  Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
John  Ormsby,  translator  of  the  “Poem  of  the  Cid.”  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1885. 


poraries,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  of  his  qualifications,  as  a 
traveller  in  Spain  and  observer  of  Spanish  life.  Finally,  he  is  a 
practised  writer  of  the  language  into  which  he  had  to  translate, 
and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  of  all.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  general  ferocity  of  Cervantists — a  race  who  seem  to 
live  in  a  perpetual  border  feud — it  is  not  superfluous  to  poiut  out 
that  Mr.  Ormsby  at  least  writes  with  perfect  courtesy  of  his  later 
predecessors.  That  he  differs  widely  in  opinion  from  some  of 
them  is  manifest  enough ;  but  he  never  turns  aside  from  his 
author  to  attack  other  commentators  by  name.  We  commend 
his  mention  of  Mr.  Duflield’s  translation  to  the  attention  of  other 
Cervantists.  “  I  had  not  even  seen  it,”  he  says  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  “  when  the  preseut  undertaking  was  proposed  to  me,  and 
since  then  I  may  say  vidi  tantum,  having  for  obvious  reasons  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  which  Mr.  Dtiffield’s  reputation  and  comely 
volumes  hold  out  to  every  lover  of  Cervantes.” 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  first  volume  is  devoted  to  critical 
and  biographical  matter  which  calls  for  comment ;  but  the  first 
thing  to  be  settled  about  a  translator’s  work  is  how  he  has  done 
his  translation.  To  this  important  question  we  can  give  the 
satisfactory  answer  that  Mr.  Ormsby  has  done  it  well.  Perhaps 
there  can  be  no  better  way  of  illustrating  how  well  he  has 
rendered  his  author  than  by  saying  that  lie  has  not  done  the 
things  which  he  reprehends  in  Shelton.  Of  this  slashing 
translator  he  says  that: — “  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  the 
same  translation  of  a  word  will  not  suit  in  every  case.  With  him 
‘  discreto  ’ — a  chameleon  of  a  word  in  its  way  of  taking  various- 
meanings  according  to  circumstances — is  always  ‘  discreet,’ ‘  ad¬ 
miral-  ’  is  always  ‘  admire,’  ‘  sucesos  ’  always  ‘  successes  ’  (which 
it  seldom  means),  ‘  honesto  ’  always  ‘  honest  ’  (which  it  never 
means),  ‘  suspenso  ’  always  ‘suspended’;  ‘  desmayarse,’ to  swoon 
or  faint,  is  always  ‘  to  dismay  ’  (one  lady  is  a  ‘  mutable  and  dis¬ 
mayed  traitress  ’  when  ‘  fickle  and  fainting  ’  is  meant,  and  another 
‘made  show  of  dismaying  ’  when  ‘she  seemed  ready  to  faint  ’)  ; 

‘  trance,’  a  crisis  or  emergency,  is  always  simply  ‘  trance,’  ‘  dis¬ 
parates’ always  ‘  fopperies,’  which,  however,  if  not  a  translation, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  meaning,  for  it  is  indeed  ‘  nonsense.’  ” 
At  least  in  one  of  the  cases  here  cited  (his  use  of  the  word 
admire)  Shelton  was  accurate  enough  according  to  the  use  of  the 
word  in  his  time ;  but  his  method  was  unquestionably  a  bad 
one,  and  it  is  the  first  merit  of  Mr.  Ormsby  s  translation  that  he 
has  carefully  avoided  falling  into  the  same  sort  of  mistakes.  The. 
name  of  Shelton  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
of  how  far  English  of  a  more  or  less  antiquated  character  may 
fairly  be  used  in  translating  Don  Quixote.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
said  of  Shelton’s  translation,  and  Mr.  Ormsby  repeats  the  saying, 
that  it  has  the  merit  of  putting  the  Spanish  of  Cervantes  into- 
Elizabethan  English.  Now  that  of  itself  would  be  enough  to 
condemn  it  as  a  translation  for  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Spanish  of  Cervantes  (as  for  the  rest  Mr.  Ormsby  points  out  with 
perfect  accuracy)  is  not  to  the  Spanish  of  to-day  what  the  English 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  to  us.  It  is  as  near  the  modern  language  as 
the  style  of  Dryden  or  Fielding  is  to  the  style  of  Thackeray.  Mr. 
Ormsby,  though  he  has  a  tenderness  for  Shelton,  has  in  practice 
acted  on  the  sound  principle  of  using  words  and  constructions  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  even  colloquial  character.  His  verbal  ac¬ 
curacy  is  unimpeachable.  The  fault  which  must  be  charged  against 
his  version — and  was  there  ever  a  translation  without  faults  ? — 
is  that  it  does  justify  Cervantes’s  own  criticism  of  all  renderings 
from  a  foreign  language,  that  they  after  all  give  us  only  the  back 
of  the  tapestry.  We  see  the  design  of  the  original  in  Mr.  Ormsby’s 
English,  but  the  colour  has  lost  some  of  its  vividness,  and  the 
outline  is  at  times  blurred.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Ormsby  seems  to 
have  turned  a  dilliculty  rather  than  faced  it.  He  gives  “  scraps  ”  as 
the  equivalent  of  duelvs  y  quebrantos,  and  ignores  braxy.  On  this 
point,  however,  he  would  probably  answer  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  braxy  is  the  equivalent  of  duelos  y  quebrantos,  and 
further  that  eight  English  readers  out  of  ten  would  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  word  meant  without  a  note.  It  is  quite  as  simple 
to  put  an  intelligible  word  in  the  text,  and  show  the  force  of  the- 
original  in  the  note.  Again,  Mr.  Ormsby  rightly  enough  prints  a 
Spanish  word  in  his  text  when  he  cannot  find  an  English  equiva¬ 
lent.  He  keeps  olla,  for  instance,  and  properly ;  but  why  not 
translate  alforja  and  bota  ?  Surely  the  first  is  a  saddlebag  and  the 
second  a  leather  bottle.  The  fact  that  the  English  article  is  of 
another  shape  from  the  Spanish  does  not  make  it  a  different  thing. 
We  have  also  very  serious  doubts  how  far  Mr.  Ormsby  is  right  in 
using  the  second  person  singular  when  Don  Quixote  uses  “  tu  ”  to 
Sancho.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  and  convey  to  a  merely  English 
reader  the  power  of  the  second  and  third  person  singular  to  mark 
the  rank  of  two  speakers ;  and  in  our  times,  for  which  Mr.  Ormsby 
writes,  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  who  form  his  audience,  asso¬ 
ciate  “  thou  ”  with  the  talk  of  Quakers,  or  with  the  Church 
Service.  These,  however,  are  small  matters,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  matters  of  opinion,  which  affect  the  value  of  the  translation 
little  or  not  at  all.  It  is  sound  in  the  “  nobler  parts,”  and  could 
all’ord  to  support  a  much  greater  number  of  such  blemishes. 

Mr.  Ormsby  prefixes  a  sketch  of  Cervantes's  Life  and  an  essay 
on  Don  Quixote  to  the  text  of  the  translation.  They  are  both  of 
them  sane  and  scholarly.  In  the  Life  he  has  collected  all  that  is 
known  about  his  author,  and  has  stated  it  compactly  and  without 
padding.  Compared  with  what  is  known  about  thousands  of 
smaller  men,  it  is  little  enough  ;  but  alter  all  it  is  more  than  has 
been  learnt,  or  too  probably  ever  will  be  learnt,  about  Sliak- 
speare,  and  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  most  minute  research  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  about  Moliere.  \\  hen  we  say  that  Mr. 
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Ormsby ’s  biography  is  sane,  we  have  already  said  in  substance 
that  be  is  not  one  of  those  excellent  but  over-hasty  persons  who 
have  lamented  Spain’s  ill-treatment  of  her  greatest  son.  Even 
Ford,  the  hardest  headed  of  men,  sneers  at  the  stone  raised  to  him 
to  whom  when  living  his  country  denied  bread.  The  temptation 
to  gird  at  his  Spanish  contemporaries  was  too  much  even  for 
Ford’s  good  sense.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  facts  of  the  case 
put  clearly  will  find  from  Mr.  Ormsby’s  sketch  that  Cervantes 
was  not  so  badly  treated.  After  all,  the  worst  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries’  sins  was  that  they  could  not  foresee  that  he  was 
to  write  Don  Quixote  twenty  years  before  he  wrote  it.  This 
same  quality  of  sanity  has  equally  kept  Mr.  Ormsby  from  join¬ 
ing  the  ranks  of  the  interpreters  who  persist  in  finding  a  hidden 
meaning  in  Cervantes's  masterpiece.  In  an  excellent  little  parody 
of  the  method  of  these  ingenious  critics,  he  points  out  “  that 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  oneself  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  this  way.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  assert  dogmatically 
that  by  A  the  author  means  B,  and  that  when  he  says  ‘  black  ’  he 
means  *  white.’  If  some  future  commentator  chooses  to  say  that 
Pickwick  is  an  emblematic  history  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  that 
Jingle,  with  his  versatility,  audacity,  and  volubility,  is  meant  for 
Lord  Brougham  ;  Sam  Weller  for  Sydney  Smith,  the  faithful 
joker  of  the  Whig  party;  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  mishap  on  the  ice 
for  Lord  Melbourne’s  falling  through  from  insufficient  support,  in 
1834;  and  that  he  is  a  blockhead  who  offers  to  believe  otherwise, 
who  shall  say  him  nay  ?  ”  Mr.  Ormsby  finds  the  secret  of  the 
enduring  popularity  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
large  element  of  farce,  in  the  variety  of  the  adventures,  in  the 
truth  of  the  minor  characters,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  Don  and 
Sancho  are  admirable  examples  of  enduring  types  of  human 
nature.  “  There  must,”  as  he  puts  it,  “  have  been  the  troglodyte 
who  never  could  see  the  facts  before  his  eyes,  and  the  troglodyte 
who  could  see  nothing  else.”  It  would  lead  us  far  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  Mr.  Ormsby’s  judgment  of  the  literary  value  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  of  the  quality  of  Cervantes’s  humour.  In  the  main 
his  view  would  probably  be  accepted  by  the  critic  who  did 
not  want  better  bread  than  can  be  made  out  of  wheat;  but  in  his 
reaction  against  the  folly  of  sentimentalists  he  has  been  driven 
into  a  position  of  somewhat  trite  common  sense.  A  word  must  be 
given  to  the  notes.  They  are  full  and  accurate,  being  carefully 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  Pellicer  and  Clemencin  ;  but  in 
the  footnotes  Mr.  Ormsby  is  unduly  addicted  to  calling  attention 
to  Cervantes's  slips  and  oversights.  These  are  patent  enough,  it 
is  true,  though  not  more  numerous  than  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  in  a  work  written  by  fits  and  starts  in  the  leisure  moments 
of  a  laborious  life;  but  it  is,  in  plain  words,  a  bore  to  be  pulled 
by  the  ear,  as  it  were,  and  asked  to  observe  that  this  or  other 
thing  does  not  agree  with  what  was  said  four  pages  back. 
Mho  cares?  Goldsmith,  in  the  preface  to  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  has  said  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  general  question, 
and  the  application  to  Don  Quixote  is  easy.  In  one  case, 
too,  we  have  caught  Mr.  Ormsby  tripping.  In  a  note  to 
Chapter  XXXVII.  he  asks  the  reader  to  observe  that  Cervantes 
is  over-hasty  in  speaking  of  Rui  Perez  de  Viedma  as  a  captive 
before  he  has  said  anything  of  the  captain’s  captivity.  Now  on 
the  top  of  the  previous  page  it  stands  written  in  Mr.  Ormsby’s 
own  English,  the  accurate  translation  of  the  original,  that  Rui 
Perez  “  seemed  from  his  attire  to  be  a  Christian  lately  come  from 
the  country  of  the  Moors,”  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  words  were  ever  supposed  to  mean  anything  but  an  escaped 
prisoner  by  anybody  not  preternatural ly  sensible  to  slips.  But  we 
shall  not  end  by  doing  what  we  dislike  in  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  make 
too  much  of  small  faults.  It  is  better  to  sin  by  repetition  and  say 
that  they  are  subordinate  matters,  after  all,  and  do  not  seriously 
diminish  the  value  of  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 


A  BATCH  OF  POETS,  OLD  AND  NFAV.* 

TT  so  happens  that  a  batch  of  rather  interesting  verse  comes 
-L  upon  our  table  together  ;  the  older  of  it  so  good  in  most  cases 
that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  with  mere  information  that  it  has  been 
reprinted,  the  newer  of  it  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  or  in  its 
circumstances  to  stand  out  of  the  mass  of  recent  verse,  and  yet  not 
quite  remarkable  enough  for  separate  notice.  Lord  Tennyson’s 
masterpieces  are  not  new,  but  they  are  masterpieces;  Mr. 
Swinburne's  Marino  Fuliero  is  not  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  new  and 
it  is  Mr.  Swinburne's;  and  Mr.  Swinburne  nearly  always  finds  as 
much  difficulty  in  writing  bad  poetry  as  he  often"  does  in  writing 
good  sense.  Dean  Burgon,  wisely  parcus  et  infrequent  in  his  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Muses,  has  written  one  line  which  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  (and  there  are  a  great  many  cultivators  of  the  Muses,  both 
in  present  and  in  past  times,  who  have  not  done  that),  and  ranks 
among  the  half-dozen  or  half-score  people  who  have  written 
remarkable  prize  poems.  As  for  Lord  Sherbrooke,  his  book  is 
interesting  because  of  its  author  no  doubt  first  of  all,  but  also 
because  of  itself,  and  lastly  because  of  the  inept  laughter  with 

_  *  Lyrical  forms.  By  Lord  Tennyson.  Selected  and  Annotated  by 
F.  T.  Palgrave.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1885. 

Marino  fuliero.  By  Algernon  C.  Swinburne.  London :  Chatto  & 

Windus.  1883. 

forms.  By  John  William  Burgon,  B.D.  London  :  Macmillan  A  Co 

1883. 

forms  of  n  Life.  Bv  Lord  Sherbrooke.  London  :  Kegan  Paul  Trench  i 
&  Co.  1885. 


which  it  was  received  in  some  quarters.  The  authors  of  the 
four  books  would  make  a  most  quaint  quartette ;  the  four  books 
themselves  suit  by  no  means  unhappily. 

If  it  is  not  improper  to  apply  sporting  metaphors  to  poetic 
things,  we  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  Mr.  Palgrave  in 
that  he  certainly  has  been  “on  velvet”  in  his  last  literary  task. 
M  ith  a  very  great  deal  of  ingenuity  it  might  he  possible  to  select 
a  sheet  or  two  of  uninteresting  or  even  of  bad  poetry  from  Lord 
Tennyson's  lyrical  works ;  but  no  human  being  could  select  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  deserving  such  a  description.  As  it  is, 
Mr.  Palgrave,  giving  a  generous  interpretation  to  the  word  lyrical, 
and  excluding  nothing  but  the  narrative  parts  of  Maud  and  The 
Princess,  the  Ichjlls  and  the  plays,  has  collected,  with  the  aid  of 
small  type  and  a  close-packed  but  not  ugly  page,  a  veritable  golden 
treasury  of  verse.  Every  piece  here  given  has  long  been  familiar 
to  every  lover  of  English  poetry  at  the  present  day,  and  no  one 
piece  has  lost  its  charm.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  prefixed  a  dedicatory 
introduction  to  Lady  Tennyson  than  which  we  have  seen  things 
of  the  kind  which  we  liked  better,  and  notes  which  explain  help¬ 
fully  enough  the  remoter  allusions  and  sources  of  the  poems.  One 
thing  we  do  not  notice — and,  indeed,  we  never  have  seen  it 
noticed  anywhere — and  that  is  the  probable  source  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  stanza  about  “  Indian  Cama  ”  in  the  Palace  of  Art.  Nobody 
(except  ourselves)  reads  Sir  William  Jones's  poems  now,  but  it 
is  very  possible  that  Lord  Tennyson  read  them  in  his  youth  \ 
at  any  rate  he  has  compressed  and  improved  the  whole  of  the 
learned  Orientalist's  “  Hymn  to  Camdeo  ”  in  this  single  stanza.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  wiselv  given  not  a. 
few  variants  and  omitted  passages  (the  critical  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson  some  of  these  days  will  be  no  slight  matter  for  tha 
editor)  and  some  interesting  extracts  of  correspondence.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  we  think,  if  he  had  entirely  excluded  criti¬ 
cism  from  his  notes.  It  is  hard  that  we  may  not  enjoy  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetry  without  keeping  our  weapons  ready  to  combat 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  opinions.  For  instance,  he  makes  a  kind  of 
apology  lor  calling  “  Tears,  idle  tears  ”  a  lyric  because  it  is  written 
in  unrhymed  decasyllables.  The  point,  which  he  seems  to  miss 
altogether,  is  that  the  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  as  regular  and  as 
distinctly  marked  as  those  of  any  lyric  form. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Marino  Faliero  is  not  a 
masterpiece  either  in  itself  or  for  its  writer.  But  it  does  not  follow 
irom  this  that  it  is  other  than  a  very  interesting  work,  especially 
for  the  comparison  with  Byron  whic’h  it  offers.  The  conduct  of 
the  fable  is  sufficiently  different.  Byron,  it  will  be  remembered, 
begins  in  the  very  middle,  when  Steno's  insult  has  been  already 
committed,  when  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Forty,  and 
when  the  fevered  Doge  is  waiting  for  their  sentence.  Mr. 
Swinburne  takes  the  action  further  back,  when  the  Doge,  the 
Duchess,  and  a  brilliant  company  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
bull-hunters,  and  he  shows  us  the  source  and  origin  of  Steno’s 
offence  in  his  unmannerly  conduct  and  consequent  expulsion  from 
the  Doge’s  presence.  The  conspiracy  scenes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  shortened  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  version  ;  but  he  has 
interposed  some  Platonic  and  virtuous  love-passages  between 
Bertuecio  and  the  Duchess.  The  most  remarkable  innovation, 
however,  is  the  appearance  of  two  long  scenes,  in  which  the 
[  priests  chant  Latin  versicles  outside,  and  Faliero  comments  at 
great  length  on  each.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  included  anti- 
ecclesiastical  if  not  anti-Christian  comment  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
familiar  kind,  for  which  perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne  found  justifi¬ 
cation  iu  the  story  of  the  Doge  in  his  early  days  having  boxed 
a  bishop’s  ears.  To  make  room  for  these  insertions,  however, 
not  merely  the  conspiracy  scenes,  but  those  of  judgment  are 
much  curtailed,  and  the  magnificent  linale  of  Byron’s  play — the 
best  thing,  dramatically  speaking,  that  he  ever  did — has  no 
Counterpart  here.  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  very  often  makes  mis¬ 
takes  ot  taste  in  other  matters,  rarely  does  so  in  matters  purely 
literary,  and  bis  abstinence  irom  an  attempt  of  competition  with 
the  iamous  denunciation  of  Venice  as  it  stands  in  Byron  de¬ 
serves  to  be  noted  with  approbation.  At  the  same  time  not 
only  this  but  all  the  other  changes  in  the  play  bring  out  the 
younger  writer’s  most  notorious  defect  — his  tendency  to  write 
endlessly  about  it  and  about  it  without  action,  almost  without 
imagery  of  action,  and  with  an  endless  ilux  of  vvords  which 
waters  down  the  vigour  of  his  verse  and  blunts  the  point  of  his 
often  acute  thought  and  fancy.  Throughout  Faliero,  as  through¬ 
out  most  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  plays,  the  hungry  reader  cries  for 
j  action  and  is  not  fed.  A  very  notable  instance  of  this  besetting 
sin  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  is  to  be  found  in  a  scene  (not  to  bo 
paralleled  in  Iiyron,  because  it  happens  before  the  beginning  of 
Byron’s  action)  between  Steno  and  his  brother  patrician  Lioni, 
the  instrument,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy.  Steno,  who  has  already,  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
Dogaressa's  presence,  threatened  the  atrocious  insult  ho  actually 
inflicted,  and  has  been  dismissed  by  Lioni  with  scornful  incre¬ 
dulity',  meets  him  again  and  boasts  of  his  deed.  Now  Shakspearo 
(and,  to  do  him  justice,  Byron  too,  though  there  are  few  judges 
of  Byron  less  partial  than  we  are)  would  have  compressed  the 
indignation  of  the  true  noble  and  his  repulse  of  the  slanderer 
into  a  short  scene  of  somo  half-dozen  speeches  and  perhaps  half  a 
score  of  lines.  Mr.  Swinburne  spreads  it  over  some  three  pages, 
and  drags  in  an  obscure  and  more  obscurely  worded  action  on  the 
part  of  an  attendant  of  Lioni’s,  Beltrauio,  the  Bertram  of  Byron’s 
piece.  So,  again,  Faliero,  in  his  defence  to  Benintende,  speaks 
six  mortal  pages,  and  the  scenes  of  chanting  and  comment  above 
referred  to  fdl  Heaven  knows  how  many.  Thus  the  defect  of 
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never  knowing  how  to  leave  off,  joined  to  the  defect  of  never 
knowing  how  to  introduce  action,  combine  to  induce  what  an  un¬ 
friendly  critic  might  call  tediousness,  and  what  an  impartial  critic 
can  only  call  longueurs.  We  have  never  felt  more  strongly,  strongly 
as  we  have  often  felt  it,  the  difficulty  of  choosing  quotations  fairly 
to  represent  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  is  in  these  garrulous  moods. 
Few  poets  can  speak  more  to  the  purpose  than  he  can  when  he 
chooses  ;  witness,  to  take  dramatic  instances  only,  of  the  last  line 
of  Bothioell — 

But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  die. 

And  the  couplet  of  the  preacher  in  Chastelard — 

The  mercy  of  an  harlot  is  a  sword, 

And  her  mouth  sharper  than  a  flame  of  fire. 

But  the  mischief  of  him  is  that  he  will  not  write  to  the  point.  Take 
this  answer  of  Faliero’s  to  one  of  the  chanted  versicles.  It  begins 
thus : — 

Ay,  with  the  breath  of  God  between  her  lips 

From  Christlike  lips  breathed  through  them,  she  that  lay 

Dead  in  the  dark  may  stand  alive  again, 

And  strike  death  dead  :  yea,  death  may  turn  to  life 
By  grace  of  that  live  spirit  invulnerable 
We  call  the  breath  or  ghost  of  God  most  high, 

The  very  God  that  comes  to  comfort  men, 

That  falls  and  flies  abroad  in  tongues  of  fire 
From  soul  to  soul  enkindled.  Mark  nor  Christ 
Wrought  miracle  ever  more  than  this  divine 
Nor  so  by  slaves  and  fools  incredible 
As  this  should  be,  to  raise  not  one  man  up, 

Not  one  man  four  days  dead,  as  Lazarus  once, 

But  all  a  people  many  a  century-  dead, 

And  damned,  men  deemed,  to  death  eternal.  This 
The  heart  of  man,  buried  as  dead  in  sins, 

May  feel  not  nor  conceive,  and  having  felt 

Continue  in  corruption  :  this  alone 

Shall  stand  a  sign  on  earth  from  heaven,  whose  light 

Makes  manifest  the  righteousness  of  God 

In  mortal  godhead  proven  immortal,  shown 

Firm  by-  full  test  of  mere  infirmity 

And  very  God  by  manhood. 

Now,  merely  as  verse  this  is  capital  verse,  hut  it  wants  squeezing 
out.  The  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  a  people  and  the  parallel  to 
the  resurrection  of  a  man  could  be  put  by  any  great  poet — could 
he  put  by  Mr.  Swinburne  if  he  chose — in  less  than  five  lines,  and 
it  might  be  put  so  as  to  be  a  possession  for  ever.  Put  in  fifteen 
or  twenty,  it  is  simply  verbiage.  There  are  so  few  men  now 
living  who  can  write  as  Mr.  Swinburne  can,  that  the  teeth  of  the 
critic  are  inclined  to  gnash  at  him  when  he  does  not  write  as  he 
can,  when  he  acts  towards  poetry  as  too  many  of  our  novelists 
do  towards  prose  fiction,  and  pours  out  lines  by  the  thousand 
instead  of  distilling  and  redistilling  lines  by  the  ten.  To  Mr. 
Swinburne  if  to  any  one  it  might  seem  absurd  to  quote  Gautier, 
and  yet  after  reading  Marino  Faliero  there  rings  in  our  ears  more 
than  ever  the  immortal  caution — 

Sculpte,  lime,  ciscle — 

the  very  processes  wanted  to  turn  such  a  passage  as  we  have 
quoted  from  admirably  fluent  improvisation  into  admirable  poetry. 

The  two  remaining  books  on  our  list  call  for  much  briefer 
mention  ;  and,  indeed,  each  is  little  more  than  a  bound  pamphlet. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester,  besides  the  famous  “Petra”  and  its  famous 
line  (of  which  the  most  carping  critic  can  only  murmur,  “  He 
should  have  said,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher’s  Chronology  ”), 
contains  some  miscellaneous  verse,  some  earlier,  some  later,  on 
most  of  which  the  impress  of  The  Christian  Year  is  strongly 
visible,  and  a  few  lighter  pieces,  among  which  there  is  a  most 
genial  description  of  Worcester  College.  Undergraduates  are  not 
wont  to  admit  faults  in  their  Colleges  (your  outsider  Fellow  is 
much  franker),  and  the  following  lines  appear  to  us  to  be  most 
delicately  truthful : — ■ 

Ev’n  now  the  contrast  strange 
Haunts  me  between  thy  most  unpromising  front 
And  what  I  found  within. 

The  italicised  words  will  be  recognized  by  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  building  in  question  as  a  litotes  which  really  implies 
genius. 

Lord  Sherbrooke’s  poems  are  pretty  evidently  not  so  much  the 
poems  of  a  life  as  poems  of  early  life,  collected  and  reprinted  long- 
after  date.  The  influences  most  prominent  in  them  are  influences 
long  unfashionable,  and  of  the  poetic  diction  of  which  Lord 
Tennyson  nearly,  if  not  quite,  deserves  the  name  of  creator  there 
is  not  a  trace.  We  do  not  think  that  if  Lord  Sherbrooke  had 
taken  to  poetry  as  a  profession  England  would  have  had  a  capital 
poet  the  more,  but  we  only  wish  that  everybody  who  publishes 
poetry  published  things  as  good  in  their  way  as  “  The  Imprisoned 
Eagle  ”  and  as  some  passages  of  the  Australian  poems. 


THORNTON’S  HARROW.* 

THERE  are  some  books  which  almost  disarm  criticism  by  the 
naif  boldness  with  which  they  defy  all  literary  form.  They 
proclaim  themselves  the  productions  of  some  mind  which  with 
advancing  years  does  not  cease  to  be  boyish,  or  to  revel  in  the 
gushes  and  eddies  of  thought  which  a  more  systematic  frame 
of  mind  would  be  careful  to  keep  under  control.  Wo  are 
willing  to  accord  this  indulgence  to  Mr.  Thornton’s  Harrow 

*  Harrow  School  and  its  Surroundings.  By  Percy  M.  Thornton.  London: 
W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.  1885. 


School  anil  its  Surroundings  in  consideration  of  the  industry  with 
which  he  dissects  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  1571,  the 
worthy-  yeoman,  John  Lyon,  happily  founded  Harrow  School,  and 
with  less  forethought  left  the  greater  portion  of  a  property  which 
is  now  of  metropolitan  value  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  between 
Harrow  and  London,  as  well  as  in  admiration  of  the  fine 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  uufolds  the  careers  of  those  heroes  of 
old,  Brian,  Thackeray,  Sumner,  Heath,  Drury,  Butler,  followed 
by  Longley,  Wordsworth,  Vaughan,  and  Butler  II.,  whose 
successive  reigns,  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  very  insufficient 
endowments,  raised  that  which  had  not  been,  in  its  founder's  in¬ 
tention,  more  than  a  capable  village  school,  into  the  rival  of 
Winchester  and  Eton. 

In  dealing  with  past  times  Mr.  Thornton  shows  commendable 
antiquarian  proclivities  which  plead  for  indulgent  consideration  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  his  own  day,  he  loses  himself  in  an 
eccentric  maze  of  haphazard  gossip  which  almost  baffles  any  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  the  volume.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  takes 
care  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
his  warmest  sympathies  lie,  for  Harrow  cricket  finds  in  him  a 
chronicler  who  is  equally  enthusiastic  and  minute,  and  full  of  all 
orthodox  hero-worship  for  Lord  Bessborough  and  “  Bob  ”  Grimston. 
This  is  quite  right ;  and,  indeed,  a  history  of  Harrow  which  does 
not  do  justice  to  Harrow  cricket  would  be  a  sadly  incomplete  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  public  schools  as  they-  should  present  themselves 
to  the  historian  are  not  all  made  up  of  cricket,  even  when  sustained 
by  such  illustrious  names  and  such  magnificent  performances  as 
those  of  which  Harrow  can  boast. 

One  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  incredible  omissions,  made  worse,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  two  or  three  of  his  casual  allusions  and  by  the  gossip  he 
has  at  command  over  the  shooting,  is  that  of  a  definite  account 
of  that  special  Harrow  institution — Speech  Day.  We  must 
say  something  about  it,  though  our  story  may  have  to  be  rather 
long.  When  the  annual  shooting  for  a  silver  arrow  had  become 
impossible  from  the  invasion  of  the  London  roughs,  even  with 
the  bad  roads  of  1772,  during  the  Head-Mastership  of  Dr. 
Heath,  the  substitute  was  sought  in  that  which  was  no  doubt 
at  the  time  a  daring  innovation,  but  which  has  since  been 
imitated  at  every  school  in  the  land,  from  Eton  down  to  the 
last  aspiring  academy— public  speeches,  which  more  and  more 
assume  a  formally  dramatic  shape.  In  early  times  each  sum¬ 
mer  was  marked  at  Harrow  by  three  speech  days,  and  two  held 
their  ground  till  a  comparatively  modern  period.  Now  there  is 
one  day,  emphatic  and  conspicuous,  when  rollicking  scenes  from 
Aristophanes  and  Sheridan  are  rendered  with  a  humour  alike 
genuine  and  hearty,  streaked  with  the  solemn  extract  from  Burke 
or  Pitt  and  with  prize  exercise  following  prize  exercise  in  goodly 
and  interminable  order.  The  London  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  has  robbed  Speech-day  of  much  of  its  brilliancy,  while  adding 
to  the  crowd  of  visitors,  by  bringing  the  day  within  the  easiest 
access  from  London.  But  still  the  dear  old  procession  repeats 
itself  along  the  green  but  dusty  ten  miles  from  Tyburn  to  Harrow 
as  open  carriage  after  open  carriage  rolls  along,  so  well  occupied, 
the  mothers  so  smiling,  the  daughters  so  fresh  and  cheery,  the 
muslin  dresses  so  bright  and  light ;  while,  as  they  near  the  hill, 
the  happy  boys  are  there  in  knots  of  twos  and.  threes,  so  un- 
wontedly  neat  and  clean,  scanning  each  vehicle  for  the  expected 
faces. 

If  a  scene  like  this  had  not  warmed  Mr.  Thornton’s  eloquence, 
he  might  at  least  have  bestowed  something  more  than  a  casual 
reference  of  a  few  words  to  the  scene  of  the  formal  transactions  of 
'  the  day,  with  their  picturesque  incidents.  When  John  Lyon’s 
old  Elizabethan  school-house  was  doubled  in  size  in  1819  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  architectural  lights  of  the  day,  and  with  not  so  much 
damage  to  its  identity  as  might  have  been  dreaded,  a  speech-room, 

I  capacious  and  dignified  as  it  then  appeared  to  be,  was  the  chief 
internal  augmentation,  taking  as  it  did  the  place  of  some  quite 
inefficient  outbuilding  in  which  the  speeches  had  previously  been 
spoken.  Years  rolled  on,  and  that  which  had  been  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  many  persons  still  to  the  fore  the  new  Speech-room 
fell  into  contempt,  while  in  the  meanwhile  the  Gothic  revival 
was  asserting  itself,  especially  at  Harrow,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  But  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  the  building  of 
a  still  newer  Speech-room  was  assigned  fell  on  that  architect  of 
exceptional  genius,  William  Burges,  and  he  at  once  grasped  the 
bright  idea  of  a  classical  theatre  translated  into  Gothic.  Things 
at  first  did  not  run  quite  smooth,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed  a 
chance  that  Burges  would  have  been  superseded  for  an  effort 
of  amateur  assurance.  All,  however,  at  last  went  right,  and 
Burges’s  Speech-room,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in 
1S74,  stands  a  building  pre-eminent  among  modern  structures 
for  its  acoustic  success.  One  injunction  only  had  been  laid  on 
the  architect  by  the  seniors  of  Harrow.  It  was  a  time-honoured 
custom,  although  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  for  the  boys  to 
congregate  at  the  foot  of  the  old  school  steps,  and  cheer,  as 
they  successively  emerged  from  the  Speech-room,  the  men  of 
light  and  leading,  Harrovian  or  strangers,  who  had  graced  the 
year’s  celebration.  Above  all  things  there  must  in  the  new 
Speech-room  be  a  monumental  staircase  suited  to  perpetuate  the 
goodly  custom,  and  Burges  gave  one  accordingly. 

Treating  the  Speech-day  as  unceremoniously  as  he  does,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  historian  w-ould  notice  the  day  known 
to  the  boys  as  the  Governors’  Speech-day— namely,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  governing  body,  who  have  to  listen  to  a  Latin 
oration  from  the  head  of  the  school,  and  to  give  him  in  return  a 
dinner.  The  same  iuconsiderateness  and  incompleteness  of  treat- 
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ment  are  manifest  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Thornton  slurs  over 
that  school  chapel  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  distinction  between 
old  and  new  Harrow : — 


In  September  1839  [Dr.  Wordsworth  being  Head-Master]  the  new 
chapel  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Howley,  and  formed,  so  to  speak, 
the  germ  from  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  fine  building  has  grown,  but  the 
design  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  Head-Master’s  forethought  and 
munificence. 

This  and  another  equally  meagre  incidental  notice  are  actually 
all  that  the  writer  has  to  say  on  the  matter  in  a  volume  of  482 
pages,  while  the  School  Library  named  after  Dr.  Vaughan,  when 
moved  from  the  School-house  to  a  separate  building — another 
work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott — only  receives  a  most  perfunctory 
notice.  Mr.  Thornton  makes  many  efforts  to  recall  the  names 
of  boys  whose  connexion  with  it  was  an  honour  to  the  school. 
But  his  habitual  absence  of  method  often  plays  him  false.  Not 
one  word  is  bestowed  upon  the  brothers  Karslake,  one  of  them 
so  distinguished  at  school  and  college,  and  the  other  conquering 
in  very  young  days  a  supremacy  at  the  Bar  of  which  he  had 
become  the  head  when  he  was  so  cruelly  stricken.  That  brilliant 
scholar  Percy  Smvthe,  last  Viscount  Strangford,  is  wholly  unre¬ 
corded  ;  and,  while  study  or  good  luck  may  lead  the  reader  to 
appreciate  that  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelvan  were  reared  at 
Harrow,  there  is  not  a  word  to  tell  how  many  members  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Government  were  also  reared  there.  Even  the 
great  Harrow  boast  of  having  produced  five  Prime  Ministers 
within  this  century— Spencer  Perceval,  Lord  Goderich,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston — is  very  hazily  noticed, 
although  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston  till  their  sufficient 
places  on  the  canvas. 


AMONGST  THE  SnANS.* 

LPHERE  are  certain  corners  of  the  earth  which  are  to  con- 
-L  quered  and  expelled  races  what  sanctuary  was  in  days  of  old 
to  fugitives  from  the  face  of  justice.  In  them  the  scattered 
remnants  of  denationalized  peoples  find  rest  from  their  pursuers, 
and  gain  breathing  space  to  make  the  best  terms  in  their  power 
■with  their  enemies.  Such  were  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  mountain  districts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  such  is  at 
the  present  day  the  hilly  tract  which  separates  South-Western 
China  from  Burrnah  and  Siam.  Here  the  Shans  have  their  home, 
cind,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  form  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
factor  in  the  political  destiny  of  Indo-Chiua,  we  welcome  the 
present  work  as  being  one  likely  to  lead  people  to  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  very  important  crisis  through  which  that  region  is 
passing.  The  question  whether  the  influence  of  England  or  France 
is  to  prevail  in  Siam  and  Burrnah  is  one  which  affects  this  country 
very  nearly.  The  action  of  the  French  in  Tongking  has  been 
sufficiently^  explicit  to  show  plainly  that  where  the  "tricolour  is 
supreme  English  commerce  cannot  hope  to  gain  a  footing.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  “  workman’s  question,”  and  the 
sooner  the  operatives  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  understand 
this,  the  sooner,  will  there  be  a  chance  of  carrying  out  a  firm 
policy  which,  without  annexation,  shall  secure  freedom  and  even- 
handed  justice  to  British  trade. 

The  questions,  Who  are  the  Shans  ?  and  Where  did  they  origi- 
girally  come  fiom  P  have  long,  in  the  absence  of  precise  informa¬ 
tion,  puzzled  ethnologists.  The  point  may  now,  however,  be  said 
to  have  been  settled  by  Professor  de  Lacouperie,  who,  in  his 
admirable  introduction  to  the  present  work,  traces  them  back  to 
their  eailier  habitats  in  Central  China.  "\\  ith  a  condensed  con¬ 
ciseness  which  makes  his  introduction  somewhat  difficult  reading 
Professor  de  Lacouperie  sketches  the  fates  of  the  Mon,  Kuei,  Laoj 
and  other  ancestors  of  the  Shan  races,  who  were  compelled  to 
yreld  place  to  the  invading  Chinese  tribes,  and  is  able  to  adduce 
evidence  in  support  of  his  main  views  concerning  them  which  are 
convincing  to  those  best  able  to  judge.  Incidentally  when  speaking 
of  these  initiations  southward  he  confirms  in  a  curious  way  the 
references  made  in  ancient  Chinese  history  to  aboriginal  races  of 
dwarfs  and  long-legged  men  by  identifying  the  Trao  people  of 
Cochin-China,  who  are  notorious  from  their  diminutive  size,  with 
the  Tiao  pigmies  of  the  Chinese  records,  and  the  long-legged  .Mois, 
Phnongs,  and  Khas  of  the  Southern  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  with 
the  Chung-kio  tribes  who  in  olden  days  peopled  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River. 

From  the  little  which  the  Chinese  histories  enable  us  to  fathom 
of  the  original  conditions  of  these  races  when  in  China,  they  appear 
to  have  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  it  will  bo  dis¬ 
appointing  to  those  who  believe  in  a  natural  evolution  towards 
perfection  to  learn  from  Mr.  Colquboun  that  the  modern  Shans  are 
quite  as  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  their  ancestors  were 
lour  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  those  wdio  have  deserted  the 
mountains  for  the  plains  of  Siam  have  shown  their  capability  for 
advance  by  adopting  the  culture  of  the  Siamese,  but  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  lulls  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  Mon,  Kuei, 
and  others  from  whom  they  sprang.  Mr.  Colquboun  travelled 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory,  and  found  them 
to  be  exactly  what  their  history  would  lead  us  to  look  for.  When 
kindly  treated  they  are  friendly  and  hospitable,  and,  though  given 
to  slave-hunting  and  other  lawless  practices,  they  showed  an 

•  Ammiy.it  the  Shu, if.  By  ArHiiluM  IIom  Colmilioiin.  With  an  1 1  ■ 
toricnl  Sketch  of  the  Shans  by  Holt  S.  Hallott.  Preceded  by  nn  Intro- 
dnctic.n  on  the  Cradle  of  the  Shan  race  by  Tcrrien  dc  Lacouperie.  London  • 
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appreciation  for  a  more  civilized  and  orderly  manner  of  life  by 
their  constantly  expressed  willingness  to  receive  the  advantages 
of  foreign  trade.  In  their  own  towns  commerce,  such  as  it°is, 
flourishes,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  ot  a  latent  commercial 
spirit;  among  them.  A  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  natural  outlets  for  trade  from  the  Shan  country  are  bv 
way  either  of  Bangkok,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
01  Maulmain  on  the  western  side  ;  and  Mr.  Colquboun  points  out 
that  a  railway  constructed  from  Szernao,  on  the  frontier  of 
^  unnan,  to  Zirnnid,  a  town  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  from  thence  southward  to  Bangkok  and  eastward  into  Burrnah, 
would  draw  to  itself  “  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Shan 
States  and  A  umian,  which  at  present  finds  an  outlet  full  of  diffi¬ 
culty  towards  the  east  at  Canton,  ora  stili  longer  and  more  costly 
way  to  the  \angtsi.  ’  Both  from  a  political  and  a  commercial 
point  cl  view,  the  construction  of  this  railway  would  be  of  vital 
importance.  By  connecting  Siam  by  a  railway  with  British 
Bui  mah,  we  should  engage  the  confidence  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
ot  that  country  in  our  favour,  and  we  should  share  with  it  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  direct  communication  with  the  Shan 
States  and  South-Western  China. 

I  he  superiority  of  this  route  into  T  unnan  over  all  others  consists 
m  its  being  the  natural  one,  and  that,  instead  of  “landing  the 
traveller  iti  a  poppy-field,”  as  has  been  enigmatically  said  of  the 
route  from  Tongking,  or  introducing  him  after  much  mountain- 
climbing-  into  unfertile  plains,  as  the  road  from  Bhamo  does,  it 
strikes  into  the  richest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  province. 
There  can  be  no  surer  guide  to  the  importance  of  a  trade  route  than 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  through  which  it  passes, 
lested  by  this  criterion,  the  ‘‘Golden  Road,”  as  it  is  called  bv  the 
Hums,  goes  far  to  justify  its  name.  Kiang-hung,  Kiang-tsen, 
Kiang-hai,  and  ZimmiS  are  all  marts  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  communication  between  them  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
after  Zimmd  is  left  that  the  difficulties  begin.  The  river  journey 
onwaid  to  Bangkok  is  slow  aDd  dangerous,  while  on  the  side  of 
Burrnah  ranges  of  hills  separate  the  Meinam  from  the  valley  of 
the  fei tang.  It  is  to  overcome  these  barriers  to  the  outlet  of 
merchandize  that  Mr.  Colquboun  proposes  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  Physically  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  under¬ 
taking  between  Maulmain  in  British  Burrnah  and  Ziinmt5,  or 
between  Bangkok  and  Zimme.  Financially  such  a  railway  would 
unquestionably  be  a  profitable  enterpiise.  The  nearest  railway, 
that  from  Rangoon  to  Prome,  is  one  of  the  best  paying  of  the 
Indian  Government  railways ;  and  if  this  is  so  with  a  line  run¬ 
ning  through  a  comparatively  unfertile  district  to  a  city  with  a 
population  of  28,813,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  a  line  which 
would,  in  some  parts  at  least,  traverse  an  unusually  rich  country,  and 
have  for  its  terminus  a  town  with  100,000  inhabitants.  But  Mr 
Colquhoun  s  ambition  soars  beyond  Zimm<5,  and  leads  him  to  con¬ 
template  a  line  ot  rails  which,  starting  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-tung,  just  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Chinese  frontier,  should  carry  the  tea,  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  teak  timber  which  fill  the  markets  at  Kiang-tsen  and  other 
towns  on  the  line  of  route  to  Maulmain  and  Bangkok.  With  the 
exception,  of  the  first  hundred  miles,  those  between  Kiang-tung  and 
the  liontier  ot  Kiang-tsen,  the  route  lies  through  British  and 
Siamese  territory.  Politically,  therefore,  Mr.  Colquhoun  sails  with 
wind  and  steam  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  line  is  concerned, and, 
if  words  mean  anything,  the  Tsobua  of  Kiang-tung  is  anxious  and 
vi  filing  to  see  the  iron  horse  running  through  his  province. 
Separating  Kiang-tung  from  Yunnan  lies  the  province  of  Kiang- 
hung,  which,  being  tributary  to  China,  would  naturally  in  such  °a 
matter  be  guided  by  orders  from  Peking.  Fortunately  for  Mr. 
Colquhoun  s  scheme,  the  recent  action  of  the  French  in  Tongking 
18  ..F°  more  to  incline  the  Chinese  towards  England  than  all  the 

conciliatory  conduct  of  our  Ministries  at  Peking  has  been  able  to 
effect  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  objection  would  be  made  at  Peking  if  we  were  at 
this  moment  to  annex  King  Theebaw’s  distracted  kingdom  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Bhamo.  No  obstacle  need,  therefore,  be  anticipated 
lrom  China  to  a  railway  passing  through  the  tributary  province  of 
Kiang-hung.  _  Mr.  Colquhoun  considers  that  the  cost  of  a  railway 
irom  Maulmain  to  Kiang-tsen,  a  distance  of  390  miles,  would  bo 
about  3,288,300/.,  and  if  continued  further  north  might  be  made 
at  the  rate  ot  15,000/.  per  mile.  The  importance  of  this  proposal 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  At  a  time  when  looms  in  Manchester 
are  standing  still,  and  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Tyne  are  idle  it 
0  loves  us  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  give  freer  circulation 
01  our  merchandize  in  the  out-of-the-way  markets  of  the  world. 
One  thing 13  certain,  if  we  do  not  enter  into  partnership  with  the 
King  ot  Siam  for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  French  will, 
and  then  one  of  the  potentially  richest  markets  in  the  East  will  be 
virtually  closed  against  U9. 

Tll°  “a.,F  P0']11  of  Mr-  Colquhoun's  work  is  doubtless  the  advo¬ 
cacy  ot  this  railway,  and  the  people  who  principally  absorb  the 
attention  of  himself  and  Ins  co-workers  are  the  Shans:  but  at  the 
same  tune  he  has  much  to  tell  us  of  other  tribes,  who,  bavin- 
been  driven  from  their  original  seats,  have  joined  the  similarly- 
treated  .Shans  in  their  Caves  of  Adullam.  Most  of  these  tribes  aro 
inferior  in  every  way  to  the  Shans,  and  somo  are  on  the  verge  of 
barbarism.  01  these  the  Lawas,  who  inhabit  somo  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  near  Zimm<5,  are  typical  examples.  Their  figures  aro 
short  and  ill  formed,  and  their  features  repulsively  uglv.  Their 
religion  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Shamanism  than  to  any  othor 
form,  and  their  leading  characteristic  is  the  unusual  one  of  biting 
their  enemies.  Their  bite  is  popularly  believed  by  the  Siamese  to 
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be  poisonous,  and  they  are  consequently  avoided  as  far  as 
possible :  — 

A  singular  custom  [says  Mr.  Colquhoun]  obtains  among  this  people 
which  may  perhaps  account  partly  for  the  superstition.  On  a  certain  night 
in  the  year  the  youths  and  maidens  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  pair¬ 
ing.  Unacceptable  youths  are  said  to  be  bitten  severely  if  they  make 
advances  to  the  ladies  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  favoured  swains 
are  received  with  blandishments  and  kisses,  if  the  caresses  of  this  part  of 
the  East  can  be  called  by  such  a  name,  Burmese  travellers  hearing  of  this 
custom,  are  reported  on  one  occasion  to  have  attempted  to  take  unfair 
advantages  of  it.  The  treatment  they  received  from  the  Lawa  damsels  is 
said  to  have  taught  them  a  lesson  which  has  given  good  grounds  on  which 
to  base  the  tradition. 

Chinese  historians  make  mention  of  a  somewhat  similar  mar¬ 
riage  custom  among  a  non-Chinese  tribe  in  the  province  of 
Kwang-se,  who  may  possibly  be  akin  to  the  Lawas.  Among  the 
Yendalines  even  such  a  shadow  of  a  marriage  contract  as 
is  implied  by  the  Lawa  usage  is  wanting.  They  are  quite 
untrammelled  by  any  code  of  morals  such  as  usually  binds 
man  and  wife,  and  they  pay  the  penalty  of  their  barbarism 
in  dwindling  numbers  and  deteriorating  physique.  The  list 
of  neighbouring  tribes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  quite 
bewildering  by  it3  length,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  names  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  tribes,  in  many 
cases  several  names  being  probably  referable  to  one  tribe.  But 
even  so  they  are  quite  numerous  enough  to  make  the  districts 
visited  by  the  author  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  ethnologists. 
As  with  most  Orientals,  the  faith  of  these  natives  in  medicines  is 
supreme ;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  patentee  of  the  American 
“  Pain  Killer”  to  know  that  in  at  least  one  district  that  specific  is 
highly  prized  under  the  phonetic  equivalent  (?)  of  Bangilla. 


STUDIES  IN  HORACE.* 

IT  is  hard  to  have  new  thoughts  on  old  themes,  xdXcnov  r a 
Kotva  Ibtioaat — so  ran  the  proverb  which  Horace  adopted,  and 
adapted  in  words  too  familiar  to  be  quoted  here,  but  not  too  fami¬ 
liar  to  be  generally  misunderstood.  In  taking  the  Odes  of  Horace 
for  the  subject  of  his  essays  Mr.  Verrall  has  braved  the  difficulty 
which  was  pointed  out  by  his  author ;  but  he  has  overcome  it. 
The  value  of  his  contributions  to  Horatian  scholarship  may  be 
differently  estimated  by  different  critics ;  but  the  novelty  of  his 
results  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  method  are  beyond  denial  or 
doubt.  Upon  a  space  which  seemed  to  be  already  filled  with  the 
names  of  commentators  and  editors,  ancient  and  modern,  he  has 
found  room  to  make  his  own  mark.  Mr.  Verrall  may  be  contro¬ 
verted  and  refuted,  but  he  cannot  be  ignored.  While  there  are 
few  passages  in  these  essays  which  carry  immediate  conviction, 
and  many  which  provoke  a  strong  dissent,  there  are  none  which 
do  not  stimulate  thought  and  demand  consideration.  If  his  con¬ 
clusions  were  all  as  mistaken  as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are  per¬ 
verse,  he  would  still  have  written  an  interesting  and  instructive 
book.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mr.  Verrall’s  originality  has 
been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  higher  things ;  the  desire  of  mere 
novelty  does  not  seem  to  have  tempted  him  to  play  tricks  with 
his  author.  His  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  neglect  of  evidence, 
or  in  making  light  of  it;  but  his  estimate  is  not  always  judi¬ 
cious.  The  candour  of  his  argument  often  supplies  the  means 
of  its  refutation  or  suggests  an  injurious  suspicion.  Nothing  is 
written  ad  captandum  valgus  ;  indeed,  the  style  of  writing  is  too 
stiff  and  constrained  to  appeal  to  an  easy-going  reader's  fancy  ;  it 
seems  rather  to  invite  a  well-considered  judgment.  It  may  be 
noticed  here  that  Mr.  Verrall  has  generally  given  at  sufficient 
length  the  passages  which  are  quoted  from  other  writers  than 
Horace,  so  that  the  Essays  can  be  read,  if  they  cannot  be  studied, 
without  any  books  of  reference  except  a  text  of  the  Odes.  His 
chief  merit  (except  the  independence  of  his  way  of  thinking)  lies 
in  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  as  well  as  the 
merely  literary  history  of  the  Augustan  age.  This  is  well  displayed 
in  the  opening  pages  of  his  essay  on  Murena,  better  still  in  the 
notes  which  are  appended  to  it,  and  in  Essay  III.  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Asia. 

His  essay  on  0.  iii.  17  is  the  best  example  of  the  new  lights 
which  he  contrived  to  throw  upon  some  of  the  familiar  difficulties 
erf  Horatian  criticism.  Commentators  have  alsvays  boggled  over 
the  long  parenthesis,  and  some  of  them  were  tempted  to  pronounce 
the  verses  spurious,  although  Orelli  detected  the  ironical  and 
almost  mock-heroic  note  in  the  lines  about  the  ancient  origin 
of  the  race  of  the  Lamiae.  But  a  man  of  rank  does  not  relish 
jokes  about  his  family,  even  though  the  jester  is  a  friend 
or  a  poet.  Mr.  Verrall,  seeing  this,  has  hit  upon  the  in¬ 
genious  notion  that  the  yElius  Lamia  here  addressed  was  not  a 
real  HSlius,  but  a  slave  who  had  received  the  name,  no  other  than 
the  viUicus  of  Epistles  i.  14.  For  this  identification  the  evidence 
is,  indeed,  far  from  conclusive  ;  but  the  suggestion  as  to  C.  iii.  17 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself  without  the  doubtful 
support  derived  from  Horace’s  epistle  to  his  bailiff.  Mr.  Verrall 
roduces  many  other  arguments  to  confirm  his  view ;  but  at  the 
est  it  must  remain  an  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture.  The 
same  criticism  may  be  .applied  to  his  emendation  in  0. 1.  20;  Invides 
uvam  for  Tu  bibes,  based  on  the  Tu  bides  of  one  MS.,  but  certainly 
not  preferable  to  the  Tu  vides  of  Mr.  Munro. 

*  Studies,  Literary  and  Historical,  in  the  Odes  of  Horace.  By  A.  W. 
Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 


Mr.  Verrall  has  not  escaped  the  commentator’s  fault  of  seeing 
more  in  words  than  a  Titius  or  Seius  could  discern.  From  the 
familiar  passage  in  C.  ii.  3, 

Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 

Villaque  flaw's  quam  Tiheris  lavit, 

he  has  selected  the  words  italicized  for  the  heading  of  a  short 
essay  which  contains  some  admirable  canons  of  criticism.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  “  for  a  writer  who  looks  to  posterity 
allusion,  effective  as  it  is  for  the  moment,  is  a  very  dangerous  aid”; 
and  he  points  out  that  “  the  Augustan  writers,  though  they  teem 
with  allusion,”  have  yet  preserved  their  interest.  “  They  live  for 
the  remote  barbarian  because  they  did  not  disdain  to  remember 
him  while  they  wrote,”  and  because  they  possess  “  a  simple  human 
interest  independent  of  local  circumstance,  and  along  with  this 
the  utmost  grace  and  finish  of  form.”  To  return  to  Mr.  Verrall 
on  his  “  text,”  he  appears  to  be  serious  in  arguing  that  they  are 
“  the  important  words.”  They  convey  a  “  note  of  danger  ”  to  the 
mind  familiar  with  the  plague  of  floods  which  came  upon  the 
city  from  its  river.  “  The  golden  water  is  beautiful  enough  in 
this  summer  weather ;  the  pine  and  the  poplar,  as  they  embrace 
over  the  streamlet  which  hurries  to  mix  with  it,  seem  a  very 
picture  of  friendliness  and  peace.  But  why  is  the  river  golden  ? 
Because  the  banks  are  of  weak  sand,  and  the  river  is  silently 
‘  washing  ’  them  away.”  Hereupon  Mr.  Verrall’s  prophetic  fancy 
conjures  up  the  rich  man  “flying  for  his  life  with  the  beggar 
whose  house  is  the  ‘  open  sky.’  ”  This  is  mere  word-twisting, 
like  the  “  wild  curate’s  ”  sermon,  or  like  the  immortal  homily  on 
Mrs.  Hubbard.  The  most  striking,  but  not  the  soundest,  of  Mr. 
Verrall’s  suggestions  is  given  in  the  essay  upon  Murena  with  re¬ 
ference  to  0.  iii.  19: — 

Da  lunac  propere  novae, 

Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 

Murenae. 

Mr.  Verrall  argues  that  nova  luna  is  not  “  the  new  moon  ”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  nor  is  it  here  used  merely  by  way 
of  the  toper’s  “  excuse  for  a  glass.”  It  has  a  more  appropriate  and 
more  personal  meaning,  and  it  conveys,  he  says,  the  suggestion  of 
a  moral  warning.  The  new  moon  is  the  Aluta,  the  ivory  crescent 
worn  upon  a  senator’s  shoe,  a  badge  of  rank  recently  conferred 
upon  Murena.  The  lesson  which  it  inculcated  is  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  “  new  moons  go  forward  to  their  waning  ” — a  reminder 
that  “  man  is  liable  to  decline  as  well  as  to  rise.”  This  theory  of 
the  Aluta  is  packed  by  Plutarch  with  four  others,  and  (with  all 
respect  to  him  and  Mr.  Verrall)  it  is  the  silliest  of  the  lot.  Even 
if  it  were  right  or  possible,  it  would  not  help  the  sense  of  this 
passage.  Between  the  two  topical  allusions,  “  da  noctis  mediae  ” 
would  be  placed  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  unless  it  could 
also  be  credited  with  some  esoteric  meaning  of  its  own.  Mr. 
Verrall  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  he  intends  to  give  the 
same  unnatural  sense  to  luna  in  the  other  passages  which  he 
quotes,  e.g.  “  Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae”and  “nequeuno 
luna  rubens  nitet  Voltu.”  If  the  argument  required  it,  his  courage 
would  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice.  The  essay  upon  Murena, 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  acute  and  suggestive,  is  in 
others  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  volume.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  constructed  an  imaginary  Murena,  because  he  is 
always  careful  to  sift  his  own  views.  He  is  not  contented  with 
identifying  the  Licinius  of  0.  ii.  10  with  the  Murena  of  0.  iii.  1 9» 
but  finds  him  again  in  the  anonymous  Tu  of  0.  ii.  18  (“  Tu  secanda 
marmora,”  &c.)  and  of  C.  iii.  24  (“  non  mortis  laqueis  expedies 
caput”),  and  in  the  stricken  hero  of  0.  iv.  6.  lie  considers 
that  a  proper  understanding  of  Murena’s  personality  and  career  is 
essential  to  a  student  of  the  Odes.  “  What  the  fall  of  Antonius  is 
to  the  hymn  to  the  queen  of  Antium  that  the  fall  of  Murena 
is  to  the  entire  work.”  Mr.  Verrall  is  at  his  best  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  delicate  position  in  which  Horace  stood  with  regard 
to  Murena;  it  was  impossible  to  condone  his  offence,  unfair  to  join 
in  the  general  condemnation,  and  silence  would  have  been  highly 
suspicious.  The  character  which  Mr.  Verrall  draws  from  Horace  is 
that  of  a  man  “  extravagant,  wilful,  culpably  careless  in  offending 
public  and  private  opinion,  and,  above  all,  deaf  to  friendly  advice .” 
The  poet's  object  was  not  so  much  to  paint  the  dead  conspirator 
in  his  true  colours  as  to  clear  away  the  slight  cloud  which  had 
rested  upon  the  reputation  of  his  brother-in-law  Maecenas.  Upon 
C.  iii.  19  Mr.  Verrall  rejects  the  view  that  the  scene  is  changed 
at  the  middle  of  the  Ode.  He  understands  Pelignis  frigoribus 
literally  of  Reate,  the  estate  of  Varro,  which  he  thinks  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Murena,  and  where  this  feast  (or,  as  he  calls  it, 
this  orgy)  was  being  held.  But  in  his  development  of  Murena’s 
vfipis,  Mr  Verrall  is  led  sometimes  into  accentuating  what  is  not 
emphatic.  The  scene,  he  says,  is  not  one  of  mere  gaiety,  but  of 
wild  extravagance.  But  the  profusion  of  roses  even  in  winter¬ 
time,  the  roystering,  and  talk  about  girls  were  not  ideas  which 
would  awaken  reprobation  in  the  average  Roman's  mind,  nor 
would  Horace  have  felt  ashamed  of  having  been  present  at  such  a 
scene.  Mr.  Verrall  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  the  “  me  ” 
does  not  prove  that  Horace  is  describing  an  episode  ot  his  own 
life,  and  he  protests  elsewhere  against  the  now  antiquated  literal¬ 
ness  of  interpretation  which  gives  Horace  a  different  “mistress” 
with  every  girls  name  which  he  introduces  into  his  poetry.  But 
the  vindication  of  Horace’s  morality  in  Essay  VI.  seems  to  be  at 
once  incomplete  and  injudicious.  Few  writers  of  light  verse 
have  less  need  than  Horace  to  blush  for  their  poetry ;  and, 
if  the  worst  possible  interpretation  had  been  put  upon  the  tew 
bad  passages  in  the  Odes,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
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wbv  Augustus  should  have  refused  him  the  honour  of  ■writing 
the  Carmen  Sceculare.  If  Horace  had  been  passed  over,  -whom 
could  the  Emperor  have  found  better  fitted  to  write  for  the 
stainless  youths  and  maidens  of  Rome  ?  There  is  something 
comic  to  find  Mr.  Verrall  standing  up  for  :A0po8ir^  oipavia 
in  the  interpretation  of  Horace’s  Odes,  maintaining  that  the 
Glycera  whose  cruelty  Tibullus  mourned  (C.  i.  33)  had  put  the 
bar  of  marriage  between  herself  and  her  poet-lover,  and  pleading 
that  the  pretty  dialogue,  “  Donee  gratus  eram,”  &c.  (in  C.  iii.  9),  is 
not  a  lovers'  quarrel,  but  a  matrimonial  misunderstanding. 
Whether  the  young  folks  were  wed  or  unwed,  there  is  nothing 
very  naughty  in  this  poem,  nothing  certainly  to  call  for  explana¬ 
tion  or  apology. 

The  opening  essay  deals  with  the  element  of  pathos  in  Horace. 
Mr.  Verrall  will  not  listen  to  the  view  that  Melpomene  is  invoked 
merely  because  she  is  one  of  the  Muses,  nairai  S’  floaiovo-i  fuat 
ore  rovvopa  “  Horace  did  not  misname  his  Muses  or  prick 

for  them,  like  sheriffs,  in  a  list  ?  .  .  .  Horace  thought  the  domi¬ 
nant  note  of  his  three  books  to  be  the  note  of  pathos.”  But, 
though  modem  readers  have  not  been  slow  to  observe  the  melan¬ 
choly  pessimism  which  tinges  some  of  his  writings,  certainly  that 
is  not  to  us  the  prevalent  hue.  Why  (asks  Mr.  Verrall)  do  we 
not  find  him  tragic,  though  his  contemporaries  did  ?  Because 
“  his  lamentations  and  musings,  as  we  read  them,  are  always  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  general  and  without  particular  application,"  whereas 
“  pathos  belongs  to  persons,  aDd  specially  to  the  affections  of  men 
towards  men.”  The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Verrall’s  volume 
is  found  in  the  Third  Essay,  where  he  propounds  what  seems  to  be 
a  novel  view  of  the  plan  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes.  Of 
this  theory  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  it  is  considered  the 
sounder  it  seems.  The  completion  of  the  three  hooks  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form  be  fixes  with  something  like  certainty  (though  the 
argumentation  is  too  elaborate  even  to  be  sketched  here)  between 
the  end  of  22  B.C.  (the  year  of  Csepio  and  Murena’s  conspiracy) 
and  the  year  of  Virgil’s  voyage  to  Athens.  In  his  theory  of  the 
arrangement  Mr.  Verrall  does  not  look  to  the  date  at  which  each 
poem  was  actually  composed  or  actually  published,  but  to  what  he 
calls  its  ostensible  date,  the  time  at  which  the  lyric  speaker  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  speak.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  harmonize  all  the  Odes  of 
each  book  with  the  date  assigned  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  because 
(as  he  says)  in  arranging  a  work  for  the  public  eye  only  the  public 
dates  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  produce  the  general 
effect  of  a  chronological  sequence.  The  three  books  are  seen  to 
extend  from  40  B.C.  to  20  b.c.  The  political  poems  of  Book  I. 
cover  the  first  decade,  in  which  Csesar  appears  as  the  future 
saviour  of  Rome.  The  second  decade  embraces  the  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  marked  by  the  assumption  of  the  title  Augustus 
and  by  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war.  This  period  falls  within 
Books  II.  and  III.,  the  latter  book  being  opened  with  “the  im¬ 
perial  Odes.”  This  essay  deserves  careful  study  not  merely  for 
the  general  conclusion  which  it  may  be  said  to  establish,  but  for 
the  many  side  lights  which  it  throws  upon  questions  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  Thus  upon  i.  1 1  Mr.  Verrall  points  out  that  the  chronology 
gives  a  real  point  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  meaningless 
sentence : — 

Seu  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  J upiter  ultirnnm 

Qua;  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 

Tyrrhcnum. 

41  This  was  literally  true  in  the  winter  of  37-36  because  Agrippa 
had  then  just  completed  the  great  breakwater  of  the  Portus 
Julius.”  But  even  in  this  essay  Mr.  Verrall  is  here  and  again 
fantastic — e.g.  when  he  traces  “  a  general  notion  of  progression 
from  poem  to  poem,”  ir.  the  references  to  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thus  in  ii.  5  the  grape  is  said  to  be  ripening,  but  not  ripe. 
Comparison  of  this  rather  unpleasant  ode  will  show  that  Mr. 
Verrall’s  ingenuity  has  been  unprofitably  strained.  But  minor  dis¬ 
appointments  like  this  serve  to  enhance  the  general  satisfaction 
which  is  drawn  from  these  Studies  in  Horace. 


THE  STUDENT’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.* 

7TIILE  engaged  in  writing  this  volume  Mr.  Smith  found,  so 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  the  work  he  had  undertaken 
was  far  heavier  than  he  expected.  To  cram  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  West  for  six  centuries  into  700  pages  was  indeed 
no  light  task  to  nttempt ;  and  though  it  has  on  the  whole  been 
accomplished  as  satisfactorily  as  such  work  could  be,  the  reader 
will  not  find  himself  wholly  exempt  from  the  burden  that  pressed 
on  the  writer.  In  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject  within  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  limits  of  space,  the  only  chance  of  making  a 
readable  book  lay  in  treating  it  as  broadly  as  possible.  While 
fear  of  the  charge  of  incompleteness  should  be  ever  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  article,  it  is  the  very  last  feeliDg 
with  which  such  a  book  as  this  should  be  constructed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to  leave  out  anything 
he  knew,  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  marred  the  effect  of  a  good 
deal  of  his  work.  Ho  has  divided  his  book  into  two  parts.  The 
first  half  contains  a  continuous  history  of  events  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Papacy  from  1000-1500,  and  here  the  facts  are 
so  tightly  packed  together  that  it  needs  some  discretion  to  extract 
such  as  are  generally  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  any 

*  The  Student’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  I’nrt  II.  Tbe  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  P.  Smith.  London  :  John 
Murray,  1885. 


special  epoch.  The  later  portion  of  the  book,  however,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  rather  than  of  events,  is 
pleasanter  to  read  and  is  likely  to  be  more  useful,  though  even  here 
too  much  is  attempted.  And,  although  no  one  would  grumble 
at  the  writer  of  a  book  of  this  kind  for  making  free  use  of  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  worked  up  the  subject  for  themselves 
out  of  original  authorities,  the  profuse  quotations  with  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  filled  his  pages  are  fair  cause  for  complaint.  How¬ 
ever  fully  the  extent  of  such  obligation  may  be  acknowledged,  and 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  behindhand  in  this  respect,  the  practice  is  unfair 
to  the  authors  quoted,  for  it  presents  their  work  in  shreds ;  it  is 
unfair  to  the  reader,  for,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  horribly  irri¬ 
tating  when  in  the  midst  of  an  historical  narrative  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  “  This  is  well  put  by  Milman,”  or  “  We  have  an 
admirable  description  by  Archbishop  Trench";  and,  lastly,  it  is 
somewhat  hard  on  the  compiler  himself.  Against  the  risks  of  com¬ 
parison,  however,  he  can  put  the  advantages  of  easing  his  shoulders 
from  some  part  of  their  burden,  and  of  setting  before  his  readers 
a  piece  of  master-work.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  some  causes 
for  complaint,  the  book  before  us  contains  much  that  is  worthy 
of  praise.  The  historical  narrative  is  full  and  accurate ;  and  if 
the  writer  has  leant  somewhat  heavily  on  modern  guides,  he  has 
at  least  avoided  choosing  blind  ones.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
statement  may  be  called  in  question.  Who,  for  example,  were 
the  two  bishops  who  upheld  Anselm’s  cause  at  Rockingham? 
Eadmer’s  words  are  plain.  All  renounced  him,  “  Rofensi  solo 
excepto.”  That  the  zeal  of  St.  Louis  against  heretics  “  was  tem¬ 
pered  with  moderation  ”  (p.  87)  is  a  statement  that  the  reader 
should  compare  with  a  notice  of  his  legislation  against  heresy  on 
p.  624.  Again,  on  p.  165  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  account 
of  the  concordats  of  Martin  V. ;  they  were  not  “  vague,”  though 
they  were  insufficient,  and  those  made  with  the  French  and  Germans 
were  temporary.  Nor  would  any  one  gather  from  p.  169  that 
the  Pope  succeeded  in  tyrannizing  over  the  English  episcopate. 
The  chapters  on  different  ecclesiastical  subjects  in  the  second  and 
larger  part  of  the  volume  are  for  the  most  part  full  of  good  work. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  assert  in  the  general  description  of 
the  state  of  the  clergy  that  the  endowments  of  churches,  which 
we  take  to  mean  the  land  called  in  England  Church-fees,  were 
liable  to  the  same  appropriation  as  tithes.  Nor  do  we  under¬ 
stand  the  statement  made  elsewhere  that  the  payment  of  tithe3 
had  not  become  fully  obligatory  in  Wyclifs  time.  A  careful 
sketch  is  given  of  the  history  of  several  of  the  leading  dogmas 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  of  sacramental  confession,  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  (Mr.  Smith  should  not  have  used  the 
ugly  and  offensive  term  Mariolatry),  and,  in  a  separate  chapter, 
of  the  Eucharistic  controversy.  Some  overcrowding  in  the 
account  of  the  monastic  orders  shuts  out  any  general  view  of 
the  influence  they  exercised  on  education,  literature,  and  society, 
which  would  have  been  useful  to  the  student;  and  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  life  of  the  “  recluse.” 
The  work  done  by  the  Church  in  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  lepers,  deserves  more  than  the  casual  notice  bestowed  on 
it  in  the  chapter  on  “Military  and  Minor  Orders”;  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  should  certainly  be 
remedied  in  a  future  edition.  The  best  executed  part  of  the  book 
is  a  series  of  chapters  presenting  in  a  clear  and  accurate  shape 
the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  leading  schoolmen.  Among  these 
the  accounts  given  of  Abelard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  strike  us 
as  especially  satisfactory.  The  whole  series,  however,  is  well  done, 
and  forms  a  good  introduction  to  future  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chapter  on  Wyclif  is  remarkably  meagre.  That  it  is  separated 
from  the  notice  given  of  William  of  Ockham  by  seven  chapters  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  the  Albigensian  crusade  and  “  the  poor 
men  of  Lyons  ”  (we  must  protest  against  the  affectation  of  Lyon 
and  Marseille),  seems  to  us  more  than  a  mere  error  in  arrangement. 
Wyclif ’s  theory,  too,  as  to  men  in  a  state  of  sin  was  not  that  they 
could  not  properly  exercise  “  dominion  ”  (p.  639),  but  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  possess  it.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
summary  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
compressed  into  less  than  a  dozen  pages.  While  too  full  of 
facts,  and  in  the  latter  part  dealing  with  too  advanced  subjects, 
for  use  in  schools,  Mr.  Smith’s  work  should  be  read  by  any  who 
are  anxious  to  know  something  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  yet 
lack  time  for  the  study  of  standard  books,  and  it  probably  will  be 
found  useful  by  such  candidates  for  ordination  as  have  not  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subject. 


RUSSIA  UNDER  THE  TZARS.* 

ABOUT  a  score  of  years  ago  a  young  enthusiast  of  Anglo-Polish 
parentage  left  London  for  St.  Petersburg.  He  set  out  a 
vigorous,  healthy  youth,  full  of  high  hopes  and  noble,  if  fantastic, 
aspirations.  He  returned  a  couple  of  years  later  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self,  looking  twice  his  real  age,  broken  down  apparently 
both  in  miud  and  body.  Having  become  compromised  in  some 

Siroccedings  of  tbe  Nihilists,  who  were  then  a  comparatively  harm- 
ess  body,  not  having  as  yet  resorted  to  dynamite  or  similar 
provocatives  of  terror,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  some  time  in 
that  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  which  Mr.  Lansdell  and 
“  S.  Stepniak  ”  have  given  us  such  puzzlingly  varying  accounts. 

•  Uussia  under  the  Tzars.  Ily  S.  Stepniak,  Author  of  “Underground 
Russia.”  Translated  by  William  Weslall.  2  vols.  London:  Ward  Sc 
Downey.  1885. 
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The  writer  of  these  lines  can  never  forget  the  painful  impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of  the  released  prisoner  .and  by  the 
description  of  the  cell  in  which  that  poor  victim  of  revolutionary 
fanaticism  and  bureaucratic  autocracy  had  been  confined,  until  his 
cheeks  and  eyes  became  cavernous  and  his  hair  and  his  teeth  fell 
out.  When  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  deplorable  effect 
produced  by  a  Russian  cell  on  one  political  prisoner,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  there  maybe  ouly  too  much  truth  in  the  tales 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  told,  in  a  decidedly  sensational  style, 
by  the  very  clever  advocate  of  Nihilism  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “  S.  Stepniak.”  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
regarding  his  passionate  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  party  with  some  natural 
suspicion.  Remembering  to  what  lengths  of  mendacity  the  Polish 
revolutionists  have  at  times  gone  when  they  wished  to  excite  the 
minds  of  men  in  Western  Europe  against  Russia,  and  how  they 
invented,  and  swore  to  until  they  almost  succeeded  in  convincing 
themselves  of  their  truth,  atrocities  such  as  the  flogging  of 
numberless  nuns  at  Minsk,  and  the  flinging  of  a  cradled  infant  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  Zamoyski  Palace  at  Warsaw,  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  do  not  immediately  and  unreservedly  accept  all 
the  statements  by  which  “  S.  Stepniak”  cannot  fail  to  harrow  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  But  whether  his  reports  are  absolutely 
correct  or  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
to  some  extent  true,  and  the  Russian  Government  is  bound  either 
to  disprove  them  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  doubted,  or  to 
confess,  if  not  by  words  at  least  by  conclusive  silence,  that  it  has 
been  guilty  of  such  sins  of  commission  and  omission  as  amount  to 
crimes  against  humanity. 

There  can  be  no  divided  opinion  as  to  the  talent  displayed  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work.  When  he  writes  calmly,  as  he 
has  done  in  almost  every  chapter  that  is  not  devoted  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  political  prisoners,  he  writes  remarkably  well, 
and  his  accounts  of  such  institutions  as  the  village  communes,  the 
town  municipalities,  the  schools  and  the  universities  of  Russia, 
are  always  deserving'  of  serious  consideration,  and  often  of  cordial 
praise.  We  wish  that  he  had  given  us  rather  more  information 
about  himself,  but  he  probably  has  good  reasons  for  seeking  seclu¬ 
sion.  The  word  Stepniak ,  evidently  a  merely  borrowed  name,  will 
not  be  found  in  ordinary  Russian  dictionaries.  By  Dahl,  in  his  in¬ 
valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Living  Great-Russian  Language ,  a  stepniak 
is  defined  as  “  one  living  in  the  Steppe  glush  ” — the  word  glush 
(from  glukhoi,  deaf)  being  descriptive  of  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
such  as  a  forest  depth  or  the  like.  We  gather  from  his  preface 
that  “S.  Stepniak”  has  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  Italian,  his  first  book,  La  Russia  Sotterranea  (see 
Saturday  Review,  August  12,  1882),  afterwards  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  Underground  Russia.  In  that  work  he 
described  himself  as  the  editor  of  the  Nihilist  organ,  Zemlya  i 
Volya,  or  “  Land  and  Freedom,”  a  journal  to  which  all  had  re¬ 
course  who  wished  to  give  publicity  to  the  complaints  that  from 
time  to  time  escaped  from  the  dungeons  or  mines  in  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  the  deadly  struggle  between  Russian  Socialism 
and  Despotism  were  doomed  to  pine  away.  That  vehicle  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  speech  was,  however,  restricted  to  a  very  limited  area, 
and  could  traverse  but  few  of  the  highways  of  thought.  By 
his  works  in  Italian  and  English,  and  in  the  numerous  other 
tongues  into  which  they  have  been  translated,  “  S.  Stepniak  ”  has 
given  a  world-wide  utterance  to  the  whispered  murmurings  which 
have  long  been  accumulating,  and  which  now  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  humanity  with  an  outcry  to  whose  din  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  it  respects  itself,  cannot  possibly  close  its  ears. 

We  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  cursorily  call  attention  to 
the  revolting  list  of  alleged  atrocities  which  render  the  pages  of 
parts  of  the  present  work  most  painful  to  their  readers.  I  he 
description  at  p.  22S  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  state  of  certain  prisoners,  of 
whom  the  names  are  given  in  full,  as  they  appeared  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Moscow  railway-station,  on  July  26,  1883,  is 
simply  horrible.  But  we  can  only  wonder  that  the  Russian 
officials,  dense  as  many  of  them  notoriously  are,  should  have 
allowed  victims,  whose  mere  appearance  constituted  a  terrible 
indictment  against  their  gaolers,  to  become  visible  to  outside  eyes. 
We  prefer,  after  regarding  these  and  similar  horrors  with  a  thrill 
of  acute  pain,  to  pass  ou  to  the  chapters  in  which  are  brought 
before  our  eyes  the  undoubtedly  pitiable  condition  of  many  indivi¬ 
duals  and  institutions  in  Russia.  We  will  select  as  a  specimen  the 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  Russian  Universities. 

T  hose  learned  institutions,  we  are  told  justly,  “  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  altogether  peculiar  and  exceptional.  In  other  countries 
Universities  are  merely  places  ol  learning  or  athletic  sport.  But 
in  Russia  they,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  are  “  centres  of  the 
most  intense  and  ardent  political  life,  and  to  the  eyes  ol  the 
Government  the  students  appear  to  form  “  a  dark  and  dangerous 
power,  inimical  to  the  laws  and  institutions  ol  the  realm.  Oon- 
sequently  everj  thing  that  is  possible  is  done  by  the  high  officials 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  annoy  and  repress  those  dangerous  youths. 
The  natural  result  is  that  countless  lads,  whose  generous  courage 
and  lofty  aspirations  might  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the 
service  of  their  native  land,  are  exasperated  into  a  hopeless  rebel¬ 
lion,  which  finally  leads  to  their  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  death. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  very  interesting  Report  presented  to  the  Ministry  in 
December  1878  by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg1,  which  is  quoted  at  p.  77  ^  ^  is  true  that  Mr. 

Katkof  has  denounced  it  as  a  fabrication  in  the  Moskovskiya 
Vedomosti;  but  against  that  denial  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the 


names  of  the  twelve  professors  who  drew  up  the  Report  are  now 
given  at  length,  and  the  inherent  improbability  of  a  document 
having  been  forged,  the  falsehood  of  which,  if  it  be  false,  can  so 
easily  be  proved.  It  is  sad  to  read  of  the  hardships  and  insults 
to  which  so  many  youths  of  promise  have  been  forced  to  submit, 
of  the  countless  careers  which  have  been  ruined,  of  the  numerous 
lives  which  might  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  perhaps 
benefited  the  world  at  large,  now  destined  to  be  passed  in  ignominy 
and  suffering.  Few  persons  will  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  criminal  fanatics  whose  wild  and  utterly  reckless  breathings 
have  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  successive 
generations  of  Russian  youth.  All  but  universal  reprobation  will 
be  meted  out  to  those  instigators  of  rebellion  who,  after  sowing 
the  storm,  have  escaped  from  reaping  the  whirlwind,  but  who  have 
no  hesitation  about  exposing  to  its  devastating  sweep  lads  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  machinations,  might  have  fared  well  and 
prospered,  and  girls  whom  their  instigations  have  driven  from 
happy  homes  into  what  the  Russian  novelist  Dostoevsky  has  signi¬ 
ficantly  styled  the  Mertvy  Rom,  “  the  Dead  House.”  But  not  even 
the  most  conservative  of  spectators  could  fail  to  feel  the  most 
intense  pity  for  the  more  innocent  victims  of  the  revolutionary  fire 
or  storm,  could  he  hut  see  the  miserable  condition  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced  by  the  hardships  consequent  upon  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile.  Truly  pathetic  were  the  lines  (not  quoted  in  the 
present  work)  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lydia  Figner,  a  girl  of 
great  beautjT  who  had  devoted  herself  to  distributing  Socialist  tracts 
among  working  people,  when  she  was  at  the  point  of  death  in  her 
prison  cell.  “Why  do  you  ask  for  proofs  of  my  guilt?” 
she  said.  “  Look  at  my  ragged  dress,  my  bare  feet,  my  hands 
rough  with  toil.  They  are  proofs  of  how  I  worked  among  the 
common  people  in  whose  cause  I  have  suffered.  But  if  that  be  not 
enough,  wait  till  I  am  dead.  You  will  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Then  pierce  my  breast,  and  gaze  upon  my  heart.  On  it  you  will 
find  written,  ‘Love  for  my  native  land.’”  This  is  the  sort  of 
material,  fit  for  the  building  up  of  an  empire  strong  not  only  in 
rifles  or  torpedoes,  but  in  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  men  and 
women,  which  the  Russian  Government  has  not  ouly  rejected,  but 
has  done  its  best  to  destroy.  Of  the  real  nature  of  the  deadly 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Russia,  the  best  and  most  true  indication 
is  to  be  found  in  Tourgueniefs  Nov',  translated  into  English  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke,  under  the  title  of  Virgin  Soil.  Had 
the  great  Russian  novelist  been  spared  a  little  longer,  he  would 
have  made  the  subject  more  clear  in  the  story  he  was  about  to 
write,  the  theme  of  which  was  to  be  the  immense  difference  which 
exists  between  Russian  Nihilism  and  the  Socialism  of  Western 
Europe.  Unfortunately  we  can  no  longer  turn  to  him  for  in¬ 
formation,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  voice  we  may  gain  much 
from  at  least  the  calmer  utterances  of  the  author  of  Russia  under 
the  Tzars. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  KELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY.* 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellent  intention  of  Dr. 

Galloway  in  the  task  he  has  set  himself  to  accomplish.  He 
desires  to  “  meet  a  heresy  of  the  present  day,  namely,  the  denial 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch.”  But  whether 
his  achievement  is  commensurate  with  his  aim  is  another  question. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  heretics  who  have  sufficient 
patience  to  wade  through  the  nearly  seven  hundred  octavo  pages 
of  very  small  type  he  has  devoted"  to  this  purpose  may  after  all 
remain  heretics  still,  inasmuch  as  he  has  very  little  of  importance 
to  tell  them  which  has  not  been  said  before,  though  he  takes  a 
good  many  words  to  tell  it  in.  And  he  i9  unfortunately  one  of 
those  writers  who  is  not  gifted  with  what  an  ill-natured  critic 
once  prayed  might  hereafter  be  bestowed  on  German  philo¬ 
sophers,  “  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  style.”  And  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  method  of  argument  he 
has  been  led  to  adopt  is  not  only  lengthy,  but  very  com¬ 
plicated  and  elaborate.  And  the  difficulty  of  following  his 
argument  is  not  lightened  by  an  irregular  apportionment  of 
chapters  varying  in  extent  from  ten  pages  to  over  two  hun¬ 
dred,  while  no  shred  of  an  Index  is  provided  to  guide  the 
reader  through  the  mazes  of  this  Cretan  labyrinth.  The  author 
claims  to  have  proved  in  his  first  three  chapters— or,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  them,  “  Dissertations  ’’—that  Moses  wrote  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  Genesis  was  a  compilation  made 
by  him  probably  from  t  welve  earlier  documents,  “  some  of  which 
had  been  written  by  Jehovah  Himself,  and  the  others  by  inspired 
men,  and  that  Moses  was  inspired  to  revise  and  rewrite  them.  ’ 
And  hence  a  question  arises  both  as  to  the  authorship  and  the 
language  of  the  first  ten  chapters.  Were  they  written  in  alphabetic 
or  nr  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  which  method  of  writing  is. the 
original  and  which  the  derivative  one  ?  To  answer  these  questions 
involves  what  maybe  called  a  huge  parenthesis  extending  over 
nine  Dissertations  aud  above  400  pages,  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  invented  by  the  Egyptian  god  Thotli, 
who  is'identified  by  our  author  with  the  Cush  of  Gen.  x.  6,  and  is 
therefore  posterior’ to  alphabetic,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved 
in  mythology.  The  study  of  mythology,  including  all  the  ancient 

*  Dissertations  on  the  Phitosoplig  of  the  Creation  and  the  First  Ten 
Chapters  of  Genesis.  By  William  Galloway,  M.A.,  Pli.U.,  M.D. 
Edinburgh  :  Janies  Gemmell.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  1885. 

Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  l  niversal  Religion.  By  Samuel 
Johnson.  With  Introduction  by  O.  B.  Frothingham.  “Persia.  London: 
Trubuer  &  Co.  1885. 
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cosmogonies  and  theogonies,  therefore  becomes  necessary,  and  we 
learn  from  it  that  “  mythology  is  a  system  of  idolatrous  religion 
founded  upon  the  mythologization  (?)  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
Genesis,”  whence  it  follows  that  Genesis  is  older  than  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics  and  was  alphabetically  written.  And  it  is  further 
shown  that  “Jehovah,  the  Divine  Son,  invented  the  Hebrew 
language  and  alphabet,”  which  He  revealed  to  Adam  in  Paradise, 
and  in  which  Genesis  was  written,  the  first  three  chapters  being 
inscribed  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself  on  two  distinct  pillars  of 
stone,  the  first — Elohistic — record  before,  the  Jehovistic  record 
after  the  Fall.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  let  Dr.  Galloway  give 
his  own  summary  of  the  plan  of  his  work : — 

We  have  thus,  instead  of  writing  only  one,  been  obliged  to  write  three 
treatises.  For,  i st,  Dissertations  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  contain  the 
origin,  history,  and  value  of  mythology,  the  Phoenician,  Roman,  Greek 
theogonies,  and  all  the  Heathen  cosmogonies,  which  might  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  work  of  itself.  Then,  2nd,  the  Dissertations  IX.  X.  XI.  and  XII. 
contain  the  origin  and  history  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  origin  and  historv 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  by  Jehovah  for  Adam  and  Eve's  instruction  in  Paradise,  which 
might  form  a  second  distinct  treatise.  And  3rd,  the  Dissertations  I.  II. 
III.  and  XIII.  might  form  a  di-tinct  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  history  of  the 
Creation,  or  an  exposition  of  the  Creation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  by 
the  aid  of  Science.  We  might  have  restricted  our  work  to  the  last  subject, 
which  was  originally  intended,  but  we  do  not  regret  being  led  to  investigate 
the  others,  because  the  whole  of  mythology  abundantly  demonstrates  to  us 
that  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Cush 
(Thoth),  when  he  first  invented  the  idolatrous  system  of  religion  by 
allegorizing  the  substance  contained  in  these  ten  chapters,  which demon¬ 
strates  also  that  they  were  then  the  inspired  Scripture,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Patriarchal  religion  ;  for  he  must  have  considered  them  as  such,  or 
he  never  would  have  made  them  the  foundation  of  his  idolatrous  religion, 
and  endeavoured  by  argument  and  even  by  physical  force  to  maintain  and 
propagate  his  views  regarding  them  against  those  of  the  followers  of  the 
true  religion  of  the  time.  Xow  this  meets  a  heresy  of  the  present  day, 
namely,  the  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  "the  Pentateuch.  But 
since  the  whole  mythology  abundantly  demonstrates  that  the  first  ten 
chapters  were  in  existence  in  the  time  o"f  Cush,  and  regarded  by  apostates 
as  containing  a  Divine  religion,  is  demonstration  that  these  first  ten 
chapters  of  our  Pentateuch  history  are  inspired,  and  that  all  the  other 
chapters  following  must  also  be  inspired. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  argument  is  comprised  in  the  first 
three  chapters  and  the  last — which  occupies  about  a  third  of  the 
entire  volume — while  the  nine  intervening  chapters  or  “  Disserta¬ 
tions  ”  are  interposed  to  prove  what  may  be  called  the  minor  pre¬ 
miss,  as  to  the  posteriority  of  hieroglyphic  characters  to  alphabetic. 
"\\  ith  the  limited  space  at  our  command  we  must  be  content  to 
take  as  read  this  subordinate  portion  of  the  treatise,  and  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  noting  very  briefly  the  salient  points  of  the  thesis 
our  author  has  undertaken  to  establish.  And  here  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  his  argument  would  have  been  more  effective  for 
its  purpose,  and  certainly  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of 
being  studied,  if  he  had  compressed  it  into  about  a  third  of  the  space. 
The  book  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement,  principally  made 
up  of  long  extracts — most  of  them,  if  not  irrelevant,  superfluous — 
from  tolerably  familiar  works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  such  as 
Cowper’s  Task  and  Young's  Night  Thouyhts.  When  Dr."  Galloway 
cautions  us  against  resting  the  evidence  of  revelation  on  “such 
an  ever-changing  thing  as  modern  science,”  and  urges  that  we 
may  be  sure  science  and  revelation,  which  come  from  the  same 
Divine  Author,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  harmonize  and  mutu¬ 
ally  support  each  other,  he  i3  only  saying  what  all  sensible  theo¬ 
logians  will  readily  acknowledge.  But  then  on  the  very  next  page 
he  insists  that  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  “after  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  original  Hebrew,  most  wonderfully  agrees  with 
modern  science”;  aDd  in  fact  his  object  is  to  rehabilitate  the 
theory,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  discredited  by  recent  dis¬ 
coveries,  that  the  six  days  of  Genesis  correspond  to  successive 
geological  periods.  It  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  maintain  this,  unless  the  old  explanation  of  literal  days— 
which  he  abandons — can  be  reaffirmed,  for  he  rigidly  insists  on 
“the  plenary  verbal  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Genesis’”  through¬ 
out  as  an  historical  record.  To  discuss  how  far  this  alternative 
explanation  will  hold  water  w’ould  be  out  of  place  here,  even 
waiving  the  previous  question  as  to  whether  sufficient  data  as  vet 
exist  for  any  final  conclusion  on  the  matter.  We  may  however 
venture  to  call  Dr.  Galloway’s  attention  to  the  hypothesis  of  tho 
Homan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton,  Dr.  Clillbrd,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  geology,  as  propounded  in  the  series  of  papers  in 
the  Dublin  Renew.  Dr.  Clifford  argues  against  attaching  any 
historical  significance  to  tho  order  of  creation  as  set  forth  In  tho 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  he  understands  us  an  inspired 
liturgical  poem  indicating  the  separate  acts  of  Creation  to  be 
made  a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  on  the  different  days  of 
the  week.  0  are  not  concerned  here  to  defend  or  to  examine  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  Dr.  Galloway— who  is  probably  a  Presby¬ 
terian  may  not  care  much  for  tho  opinion  of  a  Homan  prelate. 
Still  tho  fault  charged  on  the  Church  of  Home  by  its  most  resolute  l 
opponents  is  generally  that  of  believing  too  much  rather  than  too  I 
little,  and  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  a  Homan  Catholic  bishop, 
who  is  known  to  be  a  student  of  science  and  must  bo  presumed  to 
be  a  sincere  and  orthodox  believer  in  Biblical  inspiration,  should 
have  thought  this  the  best  method  of  meeting  tho  alleged  scientific 
difficulty,  while  he  expressly  insists  that  demonstrated  facts  can 
no  better  be  adjusted  to  the  modern  hypothesis  of  six  geological 
epochs  than  to  the  old  belief  in  six  literal  days  of°creation. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  detailed  information  scattered 
throughout  Dr.  Galloway's  book,  though  it  is  not  conveyed  in 
the  happiest  manner,  and  some  minor  points  he  may  be  held  to 
have  established ;  but  if  he  imagines,  ns  he  evidently  does,  that  he  I 


has  spoken  the  last  word  on  the  relations  of  scientific  discovery  to 
revealed  truth,  we  are  afraid  he  will  find  himself  very  much  mis¬ 
taken. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  already  published  a  volume  on  India,  con¬ 
taining  a  sketch  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  which  received  hioji 
commendation  from  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  and  another  on  China. 
His  present  volume  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  in  February 
1882,  but  so  nearly  completed  that  his  editor  has  published  it  just 
as  it  stood,  “  not  a  liue  being  added  or  taken  away.”  His  Introduc¬ 
tion  shows  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  author,  but 
he  admits  that  two  serious  impeachments  have  been  urged  against 
the  value  of  the  work.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  an 
Orientalist,  knew  nothing  of  the  Chinese  or  Persian  languages,  and 
had  never  travelled  in  the  East.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  accordingly  ob¬ 
serves  that  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  religions  was  at  second  hand,” 
but  still  thinks  he  has  made  few  statements  for  which  he  could 
not  give  chapter  and  verse,  “  though  not  always  from  the  right 
book.  A  far  graver  charge  is  too  lightly  dismissed  by  his  editor, 
namely  “  that  of  writing  with  a  preconceived  purpose  to  establish  a 
certain  theory  about  religious  development  and  religious  creeds,  a 
fixed  philosophical  view,  which  must  of  necessity  warp  to  some 
degree  the  mental  and  moral  estimates  of  the  systems  he  studies.” 
Mr.  l'rothingham  virtually  admits  the  fact,  but  pleads  in  justifica¬ 
tion  or  excuse  that  “  Mr.  Johnson's  theory  was  at  any  rate  broad, 
large,  elastic  in  its  character  ” — which  means  that  it  was  purely 
rationalistic — and  moreover  that  the  same  charge  must  rest  on 
Ewald,  Baur,  Renan,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Froude.  No  doubt 
it  must ;  but  the  plea  is  a  suicidal  one.  It  is  notorious  that  all 
these  writers,  except  perhaps  Ewald,  undertook  their  task  holding 
a  brief  for  “  a  preconceived  purpose,”  and  that  the  brief  they  held 
more  or  less.warped  the  judgment  of  all  of  them,  notably  of  the 
three  last,  in  their  estimate  of  facts.  That  it  has  shaped  or 
largely  modified  Mr.  Johnson’s  estimates  is  sufficiently  manifest 
throughout.  His  editor  tells  us  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  “  a  teacher 
of  the  gospel  of  evolution,”  who  held,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  “  mind  is  evolved,  not  out  of  mere  inorganic  matter,  but 
from  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The  lowest  physical  beginnings 
are  thus,  in  virtue  of  the  cosmic  force  by  which  they  exist,  actual 
mentalities  or  mental  germs.”  And  his  work  is  written  “  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  dignity  and  scope  of  this  idea.”  He  insists— in  rather 
Hibernian  phrase — “  that  there  is  no  supernatural  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  that  miracle  is  an  absurdity  on  its  face.”  His 
warm  panegyrist,  Professor  Eitel,  thinks  his  unfavourable  esti¬ 
mate  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  other  religions,  due  to 
his  closer  acquaintance  with  its  defects  Irom  practical  experience, 
while  his  knowledge  of  other  systems  was  literary  and  external 
only. 

Ot  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  rates  the  Christian  much  lower 
than  any  of  the  Eastern  faiths  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 
It  is  patent  all  along,  and  is  conspicuously  brought  out  in  his 
chapters  on  “  Manichseism  ”  and  “  Gnosticism,”  which  he  regards 
as  very  superior  to  Christianity.  lie  is  of  course  perfectly  correct 
in  saying  that,  while  “  Gnosticism  accepted  the  name  of  Christian, 
it  rejected  the  distinctive  substance  of  that  faith”;  that  is  just 
what  the  early  Fathers  insisted  upon.  But  then  he  considers  that 
Gnosticism  was  quite  right  in  rejecting  “  a  Hebrew  deity,  fettered 
in  mind,  ignoble  in  spirit,  supplanted  by  the  progress  of  man,” 
who  “could  be  only  a  Demiurge,  a  blind  instrument  of  the  [pan- 
thistic]  God  who  is  all  in  all.”  He  almost  waxes  eloquent  on  the 
contrast : — 

So  far  was  Gnosticism  from  being  a  servile  adherence  to  ancient  names 
and  dogmas,  a  mere  eclectic  farrago  of  accepted  traditions,  that  by  its  very 
nature,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  and  freedom  of  its  forms,  it  was  an  organic 
protest  against  implicit  faith, — a  recurrence  to  the  rights  of  reason,  when 
they  were  threatened,  as  never  before  or  since  in  history,  with  entire  sup¬ 
pression,  by  the  claims  of  a  special  revelation.  Itself  not  free  from  super- 
naturalistic  elements,  it  resisted  that  passive  reception  of  dogmatic  and 
personal  absolutism  which  is  the  essence  of  supernaturalistic  faith.  It 
refused  to  drop  the  constructive  powers  of  the  intellect,  which  twenty 
centuries  had  slowly  evolved,  before  a  creed  which  pronounced  the  intellect 
sinful  and  vain  ;  to  surrender  its  rights  of  criticism  before  old  and  new 
scriptures  which  bore  on  their  face  corruption  and  delusion  amidst  all  the 
better  features  which  these  had  obscured. 

But  we  venture  to  differ  entirely  from  Professor  Eitel  in  thinking 
that  this  very  disparaging  estimate  of  the  Gospel  is  based  not  on 
better  knowledge  but  on  a  marvellous  ignorance  alike  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  history.  It  seems  to  be  tho  one  religion 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  serious  study, 
How  else  c.g.  are  we  to  explain  the  strange  assertion  that  “  the 
parallel  .  ol  Avestau  “  with  Christian  Dualism  is  carried  out  iu 
the  creation  of  an  evil  humanity  by  Ahriman,  iu  opposition  to  tho 
good  ;  only  the  curse  is  not  a  doom  of  depravity  on  the  whole  race, 
but  the  creation  of  wicked  portions  outside  of  the  law.”  There  is 
no  shred  of  authority  before  the  time  of  Calvin  for  this  monstrous 
parody  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  while  “  tho  creation  of  an 
evil  humanity  by  the  devil  is  not  a  parody  but  a  contradiction  of 
the  Scriptural  record  of  tho  temptations  of  our  first  parents.  What 
again  doos  the  author  mean  by  informing  us  that,  in  its  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  propagating  tho  orthodox  faith  by  the  sword, 

“  Islam  was  not  slow  to  follow  tho  example  ”  of  Christianity  ? 
Where  could  Mahomet  have  found  tho  slightest  hint  of  such 
a  principle  in  tho  New  Testament,  which  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with,  or  what  “  examples  of  it  are  presented  iu  tho 
history  of  the  early  Christian  centuries?  Mediaeval  perse¬ 
cution  of  heretics  may  have  been  partly  borrowed  from  tho 
teaching  of  the  Koran— which  the  invaders  had  introduced 
into  Europe— but  clearly  cannot  have  inspired  it.  Whether 
Mr.  Johnson  had  any  “experimental"  knowledge  of  Christianity 
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we  are  unable  to  say  ourselves,  but  no  difficulty  can  be  felt  in 
accepting  his  editor’s  assurance  that  he  had  none;  that  his 
“  critical  ”  knowledge  of  it  was  of  the  shallowest  and  most 
unreliable  kind  he  has  himself  supplied  abundant  proof.  Of  the 
Oriental  religions  he  did  know  something,  and  the  value  of  his 
writings,  such  as  it  is,  consists,  not  “  in  their  idea,”  as  his  editor 
supposes — for  his  ideas  are  neither  original  uor  lucid  nor  parti¬ 
cularly  striking — but  in  his  knowledge  of  facts,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
trusted.  The  chapter  on  Zoroaster,  or  Zarathustra  as  he  is  here 
called,  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  interesting,  but  its  interest  is 
necessarily  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  “  Zoroaster  is  the 
obscurest  figure  in  the  line  of  prophets  and  messiahs,”  and  for 
this  among  other  reasons  he  is  a  far  less  impressive  figure 
than  the  historical  Buddha  or  Sakyamuni.  His  very  name  is 
variously  interpreted  as  “  star  of  gold,”  “  star  of  life,”  “  singer 
of  praise,”  “  brave  camel  driver,”  and  “  seed  of  Venus  ” ;  his 
date  has  been  fixed  by  different  chroniclers  at  periods  ranging 
from  6,000  to  600  lf.c.  ;  his  place  of  birth  is  disputed  be¬ 
tween  Chaldea,  Media,  and  Bactria.  And  Mr.  Johnson  is  not 
prepared  with  a  solution  of  any  of  these  controversies  ;  indeed 
he  implies  that  they  are  insoluble,  and  perhaps  he  is  right. 
We  could  wish  however  that  he  had  been  content  to  addict 
himself  more  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  and 
had  indulged  less  copiously  in  nebulous  theorizing,  which  to 
American  readers  may  possibly  commend  itself  as  “a  lofty,  stimu¬ 
lating,  inspiring  interpretation  of  the  cosmic  idea,  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  every  high  spiritual  feeling,  lifting  the  whole  exposition 
into  a  sphere  of  ideal  faith,”  but  will  certainly  appear  to  the  duller 
apprehension  of  most  educated  Englishmen  an  obscure  and  often 
somewhat  coarse  rechauffe  of  the  trite  commonplaces  of  modern 
rationalism.  It  is,  for  instance,  rather  late  in  the  day  to  rhapsodize 
over  “  Gibbon’s  splendid  demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of  natural 
conditions”  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  to  insist  that  “  the 
old  logic”  of  Christian  apologists  “  would  prove  Mahomet's  claim 
to  miraculous  aid  more  valid  than  that  of  Christ.”  We  are  inclined 
on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  old  logic,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  typical  expositor  of  the  new. 


A  DIARY  OF  TWO  PARLIAMENTS.* 

THIS  book  will  be  found  useful  as  an  aide-memoire,  and  will 
probably  be  frequently  consulted  for  the  dates  of  the  great 
measures  which  have  passed  and  for  the  “  exciting  scenes  ”  that 
have  enlivened  the  debates  in  two  Parliaments  which  have  been 
more  prolific  for  good  or  for  evil  than  most  of  their  predecessors. 
Mr.  Lucy’s  diary  is  generally  accurate,  and  if  his  personal  sketches 
are  not  always  in  the  severest  good  taste,  and  if  his  comments  on 
men  and  manners  are  sometimes  frank  to  the  verge  of  ill-breeding, 
we  hope  that  we  may  charitably  impute  these  laches  against  good 
manners  more  to  the  unfortunate  “  tone  of  the  age  than  to  any 
inherent  ill-nature  in  the  author.  When  Mr.  Lucy  is  uncivil  he  is 
evidently  uncivil  unawares ;  when  he  gibes  at  the  ill-favoured 
presence  and  carriage  of  one  honourable  member,  or  talks  of  the 
“  conceited  verbosity  ”  of  another,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to 
him  that  such  remarks  were  not  until  very  lately  printed  by  one 
gentleman  of  another.  The  author  of  this  journal  is  a  perfect  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  later  Parliamentary  lore.  Does  his  memory  carry 
him  back  to  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  famous  reply  to  a  Scotch  biogra¬ 
phical  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  on  beiug  reproved  for  gross  rudeness, 
assured  the  House  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  said 
a  word  which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman  ? 

Events  follow  upon  each  other’s  heels  at  such  railway  speed 
nowadays  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ten  or  even  of  five  years 
ago  are  only  half  remembered  by  most  of  us.  Mr.  Lucy  s  lively 
pages  bring  back  to  our  minds  many  things  of  which  we  were 
beginning  to  have  only  a  loose  and  dim  recollection.  We  dare  say 
that  there  are  many  young  men  even  among  those  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  politics  who  have  never  heard  of,  or  at 
any  rate  who  have  more  than  half  forgotten,  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt’s  truculent  attack  on  his  present  chief  when  the  foolish 
Public  Worship  Bill  was  exercising  men’s  minds.  And  how 
many  remember  the  keen  enjoyment  it  gave  us  all  when  the  lion, 
member  for  Greenwich  took  his  revenge,  and,  a  propos  of  the 
present  Home  Secretary’s  abuse  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  over-strong 
language  “  in  another  place,”  held  up  his  embryo  lieutenant 
to  public  scorn  for  his  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and  Parliamentary 
ignorance  P  ^Ve  are  grateful  to  the  pleasant  keepei  of  old 
journals  who  resuscitates  these  buried  tacts  for  us,  and  reminds  us 
how  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world  smiled  aloud  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  “scion  of  a  very  ancient  stock”  and  the 
commentator  of  Homer  had  “  made  friends. 

And  so  in  lighter  matters. 

The  wit  of  a  speech,  we  all  know,  lies  in  the  ears  of  its  hearers. 
Outsiders  smile  the  smile  of  the  sea-sick  at  sarcasms  and  repartees 
which  make  our  senators  hold  both  their  sides.  We  know,  and 
we  marvel  at  the  knowledge,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  moved 
to  bursts  of  merry  laughter  when  some  mad  wag  in  the  “  assembly 
of  gentlemen”  calls  on  a  tedious  or  unmellifiuous  orator  to  sing 
his  speech.  But  how  many  of  us  know  the  genesis  of  this  merry 
jest  ?  Mr.  Lucy  tells  us. 

Mr  Whalley  wished  to  gain  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  a  certain 
hymn  accustomed  to  be  sung  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school,  and, 
drawing  a  little  book  from  bis  pocket, observed  that  he  would  read  it  aloud. 
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A  member,  struck  with  a  happy  thought,  called  out  “  Sing  it,”  and  forth¬ 
with  arose  a  unanimous  shout  of  “Sing,  sing!”  For  some  time  after  it 
was  the  custom  to  greet  Mr.  Whalley  in  this  fashion,  until  the  practice 
was  stopped  by  the  then  Speaker,  who  ruled  it  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  author  of  this  diary  tells  many  jokes ;  sunt  bona  some 
of  them,  sunt  queedam  mediocria,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
so  poor  and  pointless  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  writer 
who  himself  is  never  dull  can  have  been  at  the  pains  of  recording 
them. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  : — 

The  Select  Committee  on  Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  widest  information  on  the  subject,  ordered  five  copies  of  a  work  they 
saw  advertised  under  the  title  of  Times  of  Refreshing  in  Spain.  On  the 
parcel  being  delivered,  it  was  found  that  the  book  was  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Spanish  Evangelical  Society. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  Lord  Brabourne’s  evidence  before  a  Railway 
Committee  he  compared  the  Company  to  “a  man  struggling  in  deep  water 
with  two  heavy  weights  attached  to  his  legs,  who,  unless  a  rope  were 
throwm  to  him,  would  be  strangled.  “This,”  says  Mr.  Lucy,  “comes  of 
writing  fairy  tales.  It  is  only  in  Wonderland  that  men  are  strangled  by 
weights  attached  to  their  trousers.” 

Lord  Truro,  who  has  in  him  the  makings  of  a  great  orator,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  other  night  by  precise  Lord  Redesdale,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  given  notice  of  the  question  upon  which  he  was  showing  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  enlarge,  said,  “  M  v  lords,  my  object  is  not  to  ask  a  question,  but 
to  inquire  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  this  matter.” 

During  a  discussion  in  Committee  of  Suppty,  Charles  Lewis  expressed 
the  hope  that  something  or  other  would  not  prove  another  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  to  spoil  the  digestion  of  an  honourable  member  opposite.  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  thereupon  remarked  that  though  Irish  members  had  many 
peculiarities,  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  ointment. 

Mr.  Lucy  brings  before  us  very  vividly  some  of  the  scenes  in 
Parliament  which  have  become  historical,  as  when  Mr.  Bright 
offered  to  introduce  Dr.  Kenealy  to  the  Speaker,  and  when,  a  little 
time  after,  he  tore  to  shreds  the  pretensions  of  the  impertinent 
advocate’s  client.  Sir  John  Astley's  denial  that  he  ever  stood  in 
fear  of  the  Chevalier  O’Clery  or  of  any  other  Irishman  is  capi¬ 
tally  reported.  So  is  Mr.  Chaplin's  speech  on  Mr.  Biggar’s 
motion  for  the  withdrawal  of  strangers  from  the  House,  when 
he  knew  that  among  those  strangers  were  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  German  Ambassador.  “The  honourable  member  for 
Cavan,”  were  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  speech, 
“  appears  to  forget  that  he  is  now  admitted  to  the  society  of 
gentlemen.”  At  this  rebuke  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Biggar 
“  audibly  chuckled.”  He  was  probably  equally  lost  to  a  sense 
of  shame  when  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  in  suave  accents  and  with 
a  gentle  irony,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Cavan  might  “  ultimately  conform  himself  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House?’  If  Mr.  Biggar  is  a  fly  which  causes  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  “go  bad,”  Major  O’Gorman* 
equally  “  nationalistic  ”  and  quite  as  uncompromising  an  Anglo- 
phobe,  never  gave  offence  to  anybody,  and  was  only  joking  when 
he  himself  pretended  to  take  offence.  When  he  compared  him¬ 
self  to  Aristides  and  expressed  a  readiness  to  be  ostracized, 
members  smiled  complacently,  for  they  did  not  believe  that 
any  one  would  have  the  heart  to  write  the  name  of  such  an 
Athenian  on  a  condemnatory  oyster-shell.  When  the  same 
portly  warrior  dwelt,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  on  the  cruel  in¬ 
justice  done  by  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  to  the  pious  Irish  farmer, 
“  who,  having  adored  his  God  in  the  morning,  went  out  in  the 
afternoon  to  get  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,”  and  when  he  assured 
the  House  that  these  farmers  were  “  men  who  loved  their  land¬ 
lords,  and  whose  landlords  loved  them— men  whose  lives  Plutarch 
might  have  written,”  we  feel  as  if  the  ghostly  echoes  of  the 
laughter  which  must  have  convulsed  his  hearers  were  once  more 
awakened  and  were  ringing  in  our  ears. 

There  are  capital  portraits  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  and 
of  Mr.rBernal  Osborne,  who,  “  being  merely  flippant  and  devoid 
of  certain  sensibilities,  was  able  to  indulge  in  rude  personalities 
from  which  a  gentleman  would  shrink,”  and  of  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  whom  “  no  one  but  himself  would  pronounce  a  man 
of  extraordinary  Parliamentary  ability,”  and  who  “  did  a  good 
deal  in  a  way  that  will  be  recognized  when  the  history  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  comes  to  be  written  to  hasten  tli9  discomfiture  of 
Gladstone's  Government.” 

Of  Mr.  Disraeli  the  author  throughout  shows  a  want  of  gene¬ 
rous  appreciation,  though  he  acknowledges  that  “on  becoming 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  fixed  upon  a  policy  of  polite 
consideration  to  which  he  was  the  more  drawn  as  certain 
members  of  the  Ministry  he  succeeded  were  notorious  for  the 
brusqueness  of  their  manners.” 

Mr.  Lucy  has  little  toleration  for  old  age.  He  thinks  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  ought  to  have  given  up  office  in  1875;  und  in  1878  be 
writes  that  “Gladstone  has  long  ceased  to  interest  the  House.” 
These  opinions  and  assertions  will  be  received  by  most  persons 
with  a  wondering  smile.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  is  admirably  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  man  whom  “  nature  has  gifted  with  the  endowment 
of  a  simple  eloquence  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  move  a  mul¬ 
titude,  and  in  whose  mind  enthusiastic  chivalry  and  world¬ 
embracing  loving-kindness  are  balanced  by  the  action  of.  a  keen 
intellect,  a  rich  fund  of  practical  common  sense,  and  a  wide  and 
close  acquaintance  with  men  and  books.”  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  too, 
is  cleverly  sketched.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  close  our  notice  of  the  first  part  ot  this  diary.  W  hatever  may 
be  its  faults  of  tone,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  library  of 
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persons  who  care  to  study  the  politics  of  their  own  times.  Men 
of  judicial  mind  who  have  learned  to  master  their  prejudices 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  correcting  the  author’s  occasional  mis¬ 
taken  estimates  of  the  people  and  things  he  writes  about. 


FRENCH  LITEEATDRE. 

IN  the  process  of  collecting  his  admirable  critical  essays  (i)  M. 

Emile  Montegut  has  come  to  the  subject  of  contemporary 
English  writers,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  The  premiere  sfrie  of 
papers  on  this  subject  includes  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  “  Un  roman  de  la  vie  mondaine  ”■ — that  is  to  say,  Guy 
Livingstone.  With  the  true  instinct  of  a  man  of  letters,  M. 
Montegut  has  reprinted  his  articles  just  as  he  wrote  them,  re¬ 
producing,  not  indeed  without  comment,  but  without  alterations, 
the  speculations  as  to  the  sex  of  the  author  of  Adam  Bede,  in 
which,  like  other  people,  he  indulged  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
This  paper  is  completed  by  another  originally  published  in  18S3. 
M.  Montegut  does  not  ssem  to  have  seen,  or  at  least  to  have 
reviewed,  Mr.  Cross’s  book,  for  which  we  are  rather  sorry.  But 
the  study,  or  rather  the  two  studies,  are  very  interesting,  and 
exhibit  excellently  the  critical  flair  which  M.  Montegut  pos¬ 
sesses  in  so  high  a  degree.  The  articles  on  Charlotte  Bronte 
deserve  to  be  equally  well  spoken  of.  In  criticizing  George 
Lawrence’s  odd  mixture  of  charlatanerie  and  genius,  M.  Montdgut 
has  perhaps  been  a  little  at  the  disadvantage  which  even  the  acutest 
foreigner  experiences,  if  he  does  not  feel,  in  estimating  that  kind 
of  book.  We  use,  we  need  hardly  say,  “  foreigner  ”  in  no  insular 
sense,  and  we  apply  the  description  as  well  to  Englishmen  judging 
French  books  as  to  1  renchmen  judging  English.  Only  a  man 
thoroughly  familiar  with  English  schools,  English  universities, 
English  mess-rooms,  English  society  generally,  can  quite  ap¬ 
preciate  the  element  of  blague  which  is  mixed  with  Lawrence’s 
muscular  un-Christianity.  But  even  here  M.  Montegut  is 
thoroughly  well  worth  reading. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  only  one  book  left  to  be  written  profit¬ 
ably  about  Voltaire  (2),  and  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  not 
written  it.  That  book  is  a  simple  catena ,  chronologically  arranged, 
of  all  the  passages  in  his  own  and  other  people's  writings  bearing 
on  his  life.  It  would  be  troublesome,  but  it  would  be  richly  worth 
doing.  What  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  done  is  to  add  one 
more  to  the  innumerable  books  which  contain  a  little  new  matter 
and  a  great  deal  of  repetition. 

M.  Quantin  (3)  has  begun  a  complete  and  very  handsome  edition 
of  Flaubert,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  containing  Madame 
Bovary  and  Salammbo,  are  before  us.  They  are  handsome  octavos 
not  too  large  or  heavy,  but  big  enough  for  clear  type,  fair  margins, 
and  in  all  respects  tbev  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best  recent 
library  editions  of  French  classics.  Nor  is  the  edition  to  be  a  mere 
reprint,  for  some  hitherto  unpublished  Melanges  are  promised. 
The  first  volume  has  an  admirable  portrait  frontispiece. 

We  have  before  us  two  first  French  books — though,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  Common-Sense  French  (4)  is  the  second  part  of  a  first  book. 
It  has  the  advantange  of  being  entirely  in  French  (if  that  is  an 
advantage),  and  of  being  printed  in  exceedingly  large  and  clear 
type.  M.  Esclangou's  volume  (5)  is,  as  usual,  partly  in  English,  and 
is  well  arranged  ;  but,  like  too  many  school  books,  sins  in  respect 
of  rather  small  and  crowded,  though  perfectly  distinct,  print. 

Some  wiseacre  remarked  the  other  day  that  there  is  a  “  re¬ 
action  ”  in  France  in  favour  of  Lamartine  (6)  and  against  Victor 
Hugo.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  a  good  and  elegant  edition  of  the  poems  was  wanted,  and  M. 
I^emerre  has  supplied  it.  The  volumes  before  us  contain  the 
Meditations  (all  three  series)  and  some  minor  work,  including  the 
curious  Dernier  chant  du  pilerinage  d' Harold. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


A N  A/>ology  for  the  Life  c>f  Mr.  Gladstone  (Ward  &  Downey) 
would  have  proved  much  more  effective  if  it  were  less  dill  use 
and  iterative,  Rigorous  condensation  would  heighten  the  finer 
passages  of  irony,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  reduced  to 
half  its  present  bulk  it  would  gain  immensely  in  force.  The  irony 
is  imperfectly  sustained,  nor  is  it  consistently  fine  or  telling.  The 
writer  lapses  into  a  style  which  is  nothing  better  than  second-rate 
journalism,  and  his  humour  becomes  crystallized  in  such  cheap 
phrases  as  “  the  grand  Weg,”  “Our  great  and  Grand  Old  Man,  ’ 
and  so  forth.  The  writer  has  not  done  justice  to  a  tempting 
subject.  lie  is  sometimes  happy  in  dealing  with  the  simple 
Gladstonian  and  with  the  Premier's  biographers,  but  we  feel  that 
Mr.  Barnett  Smith  is  very  small  game  for  the  satirist  to  fly  at. 

Lord  Konald  Gower  is  a  traveller,  and,  like  other  travellers, 


( I )  Ecrivuins  modernes  de  C  Amjlctei  re. 

Hachette. 


Par  Einilc  Muotegut.  Paris: 


(2)  I.a  vie  intime  de  Voltaire  aux  Iiiticce  el  ii  Ferney.  Par  L.  Percy  et 
■G.  Maugras.  Paris:  C-ilinann-Lcvv. 

(3)  (Lucres  computes  de  Gustuve  Fiuubcrt.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Paris: 

‘Quantin. 

(4)  Common-Sense  French.  Tart  II.  By  II.  Poolev  and  K.  Carnie. 
London :  Swan  Sonnenscliein. 

(4)  Esdangon’s  First  French  Course.  London  and  Glasgow  :  Collins. 
(6)  Poesies  de  A.  de  Lamartine.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Paris:  Lemerre. 


he  prints  his  impressions.  The  title-page  of  Notes  of  a  Tour 
from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  bears  the 
profound  apothegm  from  an  unknown  author,  “  Voyager,  e’est 
apprendre.”  From  this  we  deduce  that  we  should  also  learn  some¬ 
what  from  the  record  of  the  traveller.  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
is,  however,  surprisingly  reticent.  His  vision  is  very  much  that 
of  your  average  Cook's  tourist.  Everything  he  sees  tesembles 
something  else  ;  when  he  has  recorded  this  depressing  fact  he 
conceives  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission.  Thus  does  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  add  to  his  ample  store  of  knowledge  ;  Aden  reminds  him  of 
Hong  Kong,  Penang  is  not  unlike  Naples,  at  Ambar  our  traveller 
is  reminded  of  Heidelberg  and  Ehrenbreitstein.  At  Aden  the 
Lady  Superior  of  a  certain  Order  reminded  him  of  “  our  Queen.” 
Here,  also,  the  natives,  “  like  at  Honolulu,”  dived  for  coins  in  the 
harbour,  as  “  natives  ”  do  very  generally  all  over  the  world. 
The  exposure  of  the  dead  on  the  Towers  of  Silence  is  wittily 
called  “a  weird  form  of  burial,  or  devoural.”  These  shrewd 
observations,  together  with  some  effusive  patronage  of  Lord 
Ripon  and  a  mighty  disdain  of  the  European  community  in 
Calcutta,  are  the  fruits  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower's  tour.  Evidently 
the  grand  tour  has  lost  its  curative  properties,  and  one  may  go 
even  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama  and  learn  nothing. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller  Christy’s  Manitoba  Described  (Wyman  & 
Sons)  is  a  full  and  well-digested  account  of  the  great  Canadian 
province,  with  excellent  little  maps  and  some  useful  meteoro¬ 
logical  statistics. 

Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  edits  a  series  of  handbooks,  entitled 
“  The  Imperial  Parliament,”  which  makes  an  excellent  start  with 
the  Marquess  of  Lome’s  interesting  and  suggestive  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  This  subject  has  been  much 
ventilated  of  late  in  the  press  and  through  conferences,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  completely  received  by  the  public.  The  aims 
of  the  Federation  League  and  what  is  meant  by  “  Imperial  Fede¬ 
ration  ”  are  admirably  elucidated  in  Lord  Lome's  little  book. 

Lady  William  Godolphin  Osborne’s  translation  of  Lise  Fleuron 
(Remington  &  Co.)  introduces  M.  Ohnet's  last  novel  but  one  to 
a  large  section  of  the  public.  The  version  is  fluent,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  satisfactory ;  the  unflattering  portrait  of 
the  author  is  a  shocking  example  of  engraving. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's  reprint  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  Shelley’s 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems  (Reeves  &  Turner),  is  an  attractive 
volume  as  well  as  an  adequate  reproduction.  Mr.  Dobell  intends 
to  issue  other  reprints  of  Shelley,  an  undertaking  that  deserves 
recognition  and  support. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart's  philoso¬ 
phical  dialogues  Nature  and  Thought  (Burns  &  Oates),  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  Canta  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 

Well  printed  and  neatly  bound,  if  insolent  in  colour,  are  the 
reprints  of  popular  fiction  that  form  “  Cassell's  Red  Library,” 
of  which  The  Old  Curiosity  Shojj  is  before  us. 

The  Gordon  Birthday  Book,  edited  by  Mary  Frances  Billington 
(Remington  &  Co.),  contains  several  extracts  from  General 
Gordon's  letters  hitherto  unpublished,  and  should  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  its  class. 

We  have  received  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  the  Thames  and 
Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London,  both  for  1885  (Macmillan  &  Co.); 
Mr.  Blackburne’s  Academy  Sketches  for  1885  (Chatto  &  Windus) ; 
and  two  of  the  excellent  elementary  class-books  of  “  Blackwood's 
Educational  Series,”  Short  Stories  from  the  History  of  England 
and  Algebra  for  Beginners  (Blackwood  &  Sons). 

The  length  of  the  notice  which  we  can  give  to  Professor 
Holland's  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press)  must  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  book.  It  is  purely  a  book  of  reference,  containing  the 
various  treaties  affecting  the  subject,  with  brief  introductions  and 
notes.  It  is  thus  simply  invaluable  to  the  student  and  publicist, 
but  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  miscellaneous  comment.  No 
member  of  Parliament,  no  journalist  of  the  higher  class,  and  no 
Englishman  who,  differing  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  on  foreign  poliev, 
has  time  and  means  to  study  it  for  himself,  ought  to  be  without 
the  volume. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  another  of  Mr. 
Ludlow's  most  satisfactory  reprints  of  the  First  Folio  text  of 
Shakspeare.  As  You  Like  It  is  the  present  number  (Simpliin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  truth  to  be  found,  along 
with  a  certain  amount  of  rather  imaginative  handling  and  a  few 
errors  of  detail,  in  Itussia,  Europe,  and  the  East,  by  a  Foreigner 
(London:  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Unfortunately  the  English 
constituencies  appear  to  be  almost  as  blind  and  deaf  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan  would  wish  them  to  truth  and  good  sense  about  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Story  of  the  Soudan  War,  by  W.  Melville  Pimblett 
(London:  Remington),  is  little  more  than  newspaper  cuttings 
dressed  up  with  some  of  the  author’s  sauce — which  is  not  a  verv 
good  sauce.  But  every  additional  book,  good  or  bad,  has  the 
chance  of  reaching  an  additional  ear. 

Notes  for  Boys,  by  nn  Old  Boy  (London:  Elliot  Stock),  very 
much  resembles  othor  books  of  the  tamo  kind  in  containing  a 
mass  of  very  well-meant  ndvice,  not  much  of  which  is  other  than 
sound  in  substance,  though  some  of  it  had  better  have  been  left 
alone,  and  a  good  deal  ol' it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  any  practical 
effect. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  had  a  Birthday  Book  (London:  Kegan 
Faul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  made  of  his  verses.  So  has  Shakspeare— 
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■which  shows  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  is 
like  Shakspeare. 

Major  E.  B.  Evans,  R.A.,  has  expended  much  thought  and 
labour  on  The  Philatelic.  Handbook  (Stanley,  Gibbons,  &  Co.),  an 
illustrated  guide  to  stamp  collectors.  Some  of  the  cuts  are  truly 
barbarous  in  design  and  execution,  and  all  are  faithfully  re¬ 
produced. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALBERT  PALACE,  S.  W. 

-*•  Admission  daily,  One  Shilling.  Open  from  Twelve  till  Ten  o’clock. 

Daily  Orchestral  Concert  by  the  National  Orchestra.  Leader,  Mr.  Frye  Parker.  Solo 
Cornet,  Mr.  Howard  Reynolds.  Conductor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldicott,  Mus.  Bac. 

Organ  Recitals. 

Outdoor  Promenade  Concerts.  Conductor,  Mr.  Hiram  Henton. 

Electric  Illuminations  every  Evening. 

Collections  of  Modern  Pictures,  iueiudinga  Gallery  of  Life-size  Battle-Pieces  by  Chevalier 
Dcsanges.  Statuary.  Pottery,  &c. 

Fawcett  Memorial  Concert,  by  Artistes  and  a  Select  Choir  from  the  Royal  Normal  College 
ana  Academy  ot  Music  for  the  Blind,  Saturday.  June  20. 

Aor  tiiue»  aud  further  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


1 

YCEUM  THEATRE. 

Every  night,  at  8.15,  OLIVIA,  by  W.  G.  WILLS.  Dr.  Primrose.  Mr.  IRVING. 
Olivia.  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY.  At  7.45  Balance  of  Comfort.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst) 
open  Ten  to  Five.  Scats  booked  one  month  in  advance,  and  by  letter  or  telegram. 


G 


ENERAL  GORDON  at  KHARTOUM. 


“THE  LAST  WATCH.” 
By  Lowes  Dickinson. 


The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pull  Mall,  opposite 
Marlborough  House,  Ten  to  Six,  Admission,  Is. 


“  TRIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORI^ 
GALLERY ,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — Acceleration  in  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS,  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  1885  the  option  ot  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  as  Associates  may  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  the 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  1880,  and  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

May  1885. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

sold  separately  as  under 

L  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  from  Florence.  To  members,  2Cs. ; 
to  non-members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Filippino  Lippi, from  Prato.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non¬ 

members,  10s.  6d. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members,  8s. ;  to  non-members,  10s.  6d. 


1\/[ETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

/'afron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL  SUNDAY.  .June  14, 1885.  Cheques  croshed  Bunk  of  England,  and  Po6t  Office 
Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Cu STANCE,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Mansion  House. 


QLD  REPTONIANS. — The  TRIENNIAL  DINNER  will 

take  place  at  Limmcr's  Hotel.  George  Street.  Ilnnover  Square,  on  Monday,  June  29. 
Information  to  be  obtained  from  M.  F.  Tweedie,  5  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 


THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.  —  Professor 

.  Greenwood,  finding  it  necessary  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  Principalship, 
will  resign  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  GREEK  on  September  29,  next. 

Candidates  for  the  Chair  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials,  addressed  to 
the  Council  of  the  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday,  July  13,  next. 

Information  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appointment  will  be  lorwurded  on 
application  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


THE  OWENS  COLLEGE,  M A  NC H ESTER.— The 

LECTURESHIP  in  FRENCH  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session 
through  the  election  of  Mr.  Lalleinand  to  the  Professorship  of  French  in  University  College. 
London. 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials, 
addressed  io  the  Council  of  the  College,  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Monday, 
J  une  15  next. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  office  will  be  forwarded  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

HENRY  WM.  HOLDER,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS. 

The  Council  invite  applications  for  the  Chair  of  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS-salarv, 
£300,  with  a  share  of  the  Students’  Fees  ;  also  for  the  post  of  DEMONSTRATOR- salary  £75. 
Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  not  later  than  June  25.  For  further  information, 
apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar. 


jyj  AGDA  LEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 

Master— The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  Scholar. 

New  Boys  may  still  be  received  for  the  present  term.  This  term  is  particularly  suitable  fo* 
the  admission  ot  young  Boys. 

.  The  work  of  every  Boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  young  Boys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations. 

Among  the  successes  recently  gained  are  ThreeOpen  Classical  Scholarships  ;  Two  Open 
Mathematical  Scholarships  ;  One  Natural  Science  Scholarship  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathe¬ 
matical  School ;  First  Class  in  Classical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical 
Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior  Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship. 

Terms  in  the  school  house  for  board,  tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscrip¬ 
tions,  Sixty-mne  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  information  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply 

to  the  Reverend  the  Master. 


T  SLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  Limited,  near  Ryde. 

1  Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President—  The  Right  lion.  LORD  HOLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M‘DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman—  Lieut. -General  Sir  HENRY  DALY, K.C.B., C.I.E. 
Head-Master — Rev.  F.  I).  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Nine  Assistan  -Masters,  Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  Boarders  are  received  by  the 
Head-Master.  Second  Master,  and  French  Master.  Special  arrangements  for  Indian  hoys. 
The  Coliege  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  ull  the  advantages  of  a  Southern 
climate.  Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts;  Sea  Bathing  and 
Boating.— For  Prospectuses, apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  Limited,  Ryde. —  NINE 

J-  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  he  competed  for  on  July  15 _ Apply  to  the  Rev. 

the  II  rad-Master,  or  to  the  Second  Master,  Arthur  A.  Carr£,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sandring- 
ham'House,  Isle  of  Wight  College,  Ryde. 


rj''RINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

Highlands) — Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 
for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life  Preparation  for  the  Univer  ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  for 
competition  in  August.  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Boys  — 
For  particulars,  prospectus,  ac.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Glenalmond,  by  Perth,  N.Br 


T?  AD  LEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  he  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars. apply  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


TfETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— A  Number  of  OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competition  in  July.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  Head-Master. 


BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  near  READING.— Incorporated 

by  Royal  Chnrter  18G2.  FOUR  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (free  board  and 
tuition),  ONE  EXHIBITION,  value  £50  per  annum,  and  THREE  EXHIBITIONS,  value 
Thirty  Guini  as  per  annum,  will  be  competed  for  on  June  30.  Candidates  must  be  between 
Eleven  and  Sixteen  on  the  date  named.  Examination  in  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
Separate  Papers  for  boys  over  and  under  Thirteen.  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  arc 
alone  eligible.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 


TTIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  —  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 

Competition,  viz.:— 

FOU •  FOUNDATION,  each  £21  a  year,  open  to  Boys  already  in  the  Sc.  Tool. 

THREE  l'H  NDA  ION  ENTRANCE,  each  £24  a  year,  open  only  to  D  ys  not  already  in 
the  School.  TWC  >  o;  tluse  will  be  rni.ed  to  £50  for  Boys  who  would  be  Boaraors. 

ONE  HOI  -'E  SC1IOE  ItS HIT*. £50.  lor  Boarders. 

ONE  G!.AI)>  1  one  SCHOLARSHIP,  £25  a  year,  for  Boys,  whether  already  in  the  School 

or  not.  but  limited  to  Boarders. 

The  Examinut  on  lor  Boy  s  not  in  the  School  already  will  be  July’  29  and  30, 

Application  to  Rev.  C  Macdowall,  D.D.,  School  House,  Uighgate,  N. 
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MINISTERIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

E  deal  elsewhere  with  the  probable  personnel  of  the 
new  Ministry  :  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting,  and  is 
perhaps  even  more  practically  important,  to  consider  its 
chances  and  its  difficulties,  howsoever  it  may  be  con¬ 
stituted,  in  the  event  of  its  actually  taking  office.  The 
opponents  of  the  new  Government  would  be  more  or 
Jess  than  human  if  they  did  not  hope  that  it  may  get 
into  difficulties ;  but  they  are  very  human  indeed  in  the 
somewhat  imprudent  haste  with  which  they  have  assumed 
and  rejoiced  over  the  fact  that  difficulties  exist.  Those 
charitable  persons  who  wish  to  believe  that  the  collapse  of 
Monday  week  was  not  planned  would  be  much  assisted  by 
a  little  greater  abstinence  on  the  Radical  part  from  conduct 
which  looks  exactly  as  if  it  was  planned.  Moreover,  be¬ 
sides  the  inconvenient  disclosure  of  motive,  the  alternate 
rejoicings  and  threatenings  over  supposed  Tory  dissensions 
have  the  drawback  that  they  both  rather  lack  foundation  of 
reason.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  but  human  that  the  fairness 
of  supporters  of  the  late  Government  should  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  colour  with  the  calmness  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  ; 
and  that,  while  they  exhort  all  men  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  chance,  they  should  add  that  it  is  only  to  have 
a  chance  to  do  what  they  like.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  polite 
references  to  caretakers  and  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
Christian  forgiveness  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  his 
sensitive  mind  by  Conservative  misconstruction  during  the 
last  five  years  are  characteristic  but  inevitable.  It  is  less 
certain  that  the  Liberal  party  are  wise  in  calling  attention 
to  dissensions  which  have  but  a  problematical  existence,  and 
in  ostentatiously  declining  to  enter  into  undertakings  which 
are  not  known  to  have  been  asked.  The  dissension  matter 
rests,  as  far  as  it  does  not  rest  on  mere  gossip,  on  the 
supposed  split  in  the  U  .iservativc  ranks  on  Monday  night. 
That  split,  to  any  reasonable  observer,  was  simply  a  natural 
result  of  the  attempt  to  conduct  important  business  in  a 
Hour"  without  a  head,  without  interest  in  the  matter 
iiefore  it,  and  excited  about  quite  different  matters.  So 
far  the  minority  were  fully  justified  in  their  proceedings, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  proceedings  took 
place  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  no  real 
diversity  need  exist,  those  circumstances  being  removed. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  assumption  that  Lord  Salisbury 
can  only  govern  by  Liberal  sufferance,  and  that  ho  can, 
therefore,  be  kept  completely  in  Liberal  leading-strings. 
Some  persons  who  claimed,  and  some  persons  who  very 
coolly  assumed,  the  right  to  speak  may  have  made  pleas  for 
tolerance  and  what  may  bo  called  a  political  permit;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  really  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  prompted  or  endorsed  any  of  these  pleas. 
They  wore  certainly  unwise,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  with  anything  like  prudent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservative  leaders  they  are  wholly  unnecessary.  A 
certain  amount  of  arrangement,  especially  as  to  the  Budget, 
is  in  the  circumstances  usual  and  necessary  :  and  if  the 
Liberal  leaders  have  declined  to  make  it,  the  fault  is 
theirs.  But  it  is  Lord  Salisbury’s  business  not  to  beg  but 
to  force  his  opponents  either  to  abstain  from  factious 
opposition  or  to  take  back  thoso  reins  which  (on  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  honour)  wo  are  asked  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  willingly  lot  slip.  IIo  has,  if  ho 
•chooses  to  use  them,  abundant  means  of  doing  this. 
He  has  also  means  of  checking  any  disposition  to  unruli- 
oasfi  in  his  own  camp  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  Such 


unruliness  can  only  come  from  the  section  of  the  party 
which  calls  itself  the  Tory  Democratic  section;  and  that 
section  “  simple  of  itself,”  as  Falstaff  would  say,  is  per¬ 
fectly  powerless.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  the  Tories 
proper  it  would  not  only  lose  that  support,  but  be  at  once 
reduced  to  compete  with  the  Radical  Democratic  party, 
which  is  far  stronger,  incomparably  better  organized,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  not  less  ably  led  than  itself.  It  is 
constantly  said  that  the  Tory  party  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  with  this  section  ;  it  is  forgotten  how  infinitely 
less  can  this  section  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  Tory  party. 
The  latter,  as  the  result  of  a  split,  might  be  hopeless  of 
office  and  doomed  to  take  up  something  like  the  position  of 
an  important  “  group  ”  in  a  foreign  Parliament.  But  the 
former,  once  dissociated  from  the  Toryism  of  conviction,  of 
property,  of  intellect,  of  position  to  which  it  now  attaches 
itself,  would  be  simply  merged  in  Radicalism.  With  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  name  the  Tory  Democrat  may  make  some  head 
against  the  Radical  Democrat ;  without  it  he  is  nothing  and 
nowhere.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Tories  misunderstand,  or  if 
they  fail  to  use,  the  enormous  advantage  which  this  simple 
fact  gives  them  over  certain  skittish  members  of  their  party, 
they  must  be  singularly  devoid  of  political  sagacity.  They 
have  but  to  say  “  Go  in  peace,”  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  others  will  take 
good  care  that  the  suggestion  shall  be  carried  out  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  political  extinction.  In  short,  the  one  sec¬ 
tion  can  do  without  the  other,  though  it  may  be  weakened 
by  the  loss ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  The  Tory  Democrat  may  grumble  at  the 
magnates,  at  the  steady-going  politicians,  at  the  intellectual 
Conservatives  on  his  side.  Once  detached  from  them,  he 
and  all  his  following  must  be  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
Democrats  pure  and  simple. 

But  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  less  well  provided  with  rods  to 
keep  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
order  than  ho  is  with  rods  to  keep  in  order  the  unruly  on 
his  own  sido.  The  rods  in  the  second  case  are  two,  and 
both  are  powerful  twigs ;  the  ono  is  resignation,  the  other 
is  dissolution.  Dissolution,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  only  to  be  used  in  the  very  last  resort  ;  but 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  it  is  possible.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  carry  out  their 
amiable  threats  too  far;  if  they  obstruct  or  decline  to 
take  part  in  the  necessary  measures  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country,  they  might  find  themselves  singu¬ 
larly  deceived.  They  remember  the  agitation  of  last  year 
quite  well  enough  to  know  that  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
franchise  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  that  a  slight  post¬ 
ponement  of  its  general  operation,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
own  misdeeds,  would  bo  at  least  as  awkward  for  them  as  for 
their  adversaries.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  assertion  made  on  Sir  William  Harcourt's  honour  has 
not  been  universally  accepted  by  Liberals  in  the  country, 
and  that  not  a  little  disgust  exists  at  the  flagrant  factious¬ 
ness  which  prefers  “  putting  itself  into  a  better  position  for 
“  the  general  election  ”  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  But  of  course  dissolution  would 
bo  a  last  resourco  merely.  It  need  hardly  bo  pointed  out 
to  politicians  so  extremely  astuto  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  what  a  woful  plight  they 
would  be  in  if,  after  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the 
treatment  they  have  promised  to  Lord  (Salisbury,  Lord 
Salisbury,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Queen’s 
Government,  were  to  place  his  resignation  in  her  hands. 
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They  would  have  lost  the  advantage  which,  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  words  at  the  Cobden  Club,  it  is  clear  they 
hoped  for,  an  initial  refusal  on  the  Conservative  part.  They 
would  have  placed  themselves  before  the  country  as  men 
who  will  neither  govern  themselves  nor  let  others  govern. 
Some  of  them  would  have  once  more  to  make  that  famous 
decision  between  justice  and  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
power  and  place  on  the  other,  which,  as  a  surprised  world 
learnt  last  Saturday,  had  been  for  years  decided  by  two  of 
them  in  the  sense  opposite  to  freedom  and  justice.  Their 
muzzles  would  be  once  more  clapped  on,  and  they  would 
exchange  the  delightful  irresponsibility  which  has  not  waited 
for  formal  departure  from  office  to  declare  itself  for  the  dull 
defensive  war  of  place-holders.  All  these  things  they  know 
perfectly  well,  and  Lord  Salisbury  should  know  them 
perfectly  well  too.  His  place  is  no  doubt  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  is  one  the  difficulties  of  which  can  be  best 
solved  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  whip.  A  Government 
of  compromise,  whether  with  friends  or  foes,  is  always  a 
Government  of  weakness,  and  a  Government  of  weakness 
is  always  sooner  or  later  a  Government  of  disaster.  If  the 
new  Ministry  governs  as  its  very  good  friend,  the  Times, 
would  like  it  to  govern,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  can  only  play  Mr.  Gladstone’s  game,  and 
work  out  its  own  undoing.  It  will  be  the  caretaker  of  its 
polite  antagonists,  the  stopgap  which  it  is  described  to  be. 
But  by  taking  the  other  line,  and  relying  on  de  Vaudace, 
toujour s  de  Vaudace,  there  is  a  chance  at  the  best  of  a  great 
success,  and  at  the  worst  of  nothing  worse  than  has  befallen 
it  already,  and  will  pretty  certainly  befall  it  again  if  the 
path  of  compromise  is  tried 


THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

HE  Cobden  Club  was,  according  to  the  professions  of 
its  founders,  originally  intended  to  be  independent  of 
party.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  now  become  an 
exclusively  Radical  Association.  Several  of  its  principal 
Whig  members  sent  in  their  resignations  two  or  three  years 
ago  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  being  selected  as 
Chairman  at  the  annual  dinner.  Their  retirement  has  ap¬ 
parently  left  the  managers  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own 
predilection  for  opinions  with  which  Mr.  Cobden’s  name  is 
but  casually  connected.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  consequently 
once  more  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
his  close  ally,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  significantly  placed 
in  the  chair.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  taunt  the 
present  members  or  the  Committee  with  their  deviation 
from  the  early  purposes  of  the  Club.  Secular  institutions, 
like  monastic  foundations,  gradually  modify  the  rules 
which  were  once  consecrated  under  the  invocation  of  their 
patron  saints.  The  Pitt  Club,  in  the  later  years  of  its 
existence,  was  induced  by  Lord  Eldon  and  his  followers  to 
denounce  almost  all  the  principles  of  its  eponymic  hero.  It 
appears  from  the  newspapers  that  a  Fox  Club,  or  exclusive 
society  of  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  periodically  dine 
together  at  Brooks’s  in  honour  of  the  famous  Whig  leader. 
If  politics  are  talked  at  their  table,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  little  sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  or  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Cobden 
Club,  having  already  lost  its  distinctive  character,  now 
forms  one  among  a  score  of  Radical  associations.  A  day  or 
two  after  its  late  meeting,  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  attended  a  meeting  of  another  Club  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  a  similar  series  of  party  speeches.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have  changed  places 
with  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  All  four 
speakers  equally  hate  the  Tories,  and  none  of  them  are 
special  disciples  of  Mr.  Cobden,  though  Mr.  Morley  is  his 
biographer. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cobden  from  time  to  time  professed 
Radical  opinions  on  the  franchise  and  on  some  other 
questions ;  but  his  fame  rests  almost  exclusively  on  his 
successful  advocacy  of  Free-trade.  The  only  electoral 
movement  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  was  a  fantastical 
scheme  for  controlling  the  country  constituencies  by  a 
gigantic  urban  creation  of  faggot  votes.  The  inevitable 
failure  of  so  preposterous  an  undertaking  rendered  it  from 
the  first  harmless.  His  agitation  in  favour  of  peace  was  not 
equally  innocuous,  for  the  exaggerated  continental  estimate 
of  Mr.  Cobden’s  influence  was  one  of  the  concurrent  causes  of 
the  Crimean  War.  His  advocacy  of  arbitration  did  neither 
good  nor  harm.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said,  the  method  was 
more  authoritatively  proposed  by  Lord  Clarendon  at  the 


Congress  of  Paris,  and  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  Powers 
with  a  unanimity  which  proved  that  they  rightly  thought 
their  joint  resolution  formal,  decorous,  and  inoperative. 
Arbitration  but  thinly  veiled  the  submission  of  the  English 
Government  to  the  American  demands  at  Washington  and 
afterwards  at  Geneva.  To  the  many  wars  which  have  since 
altered  the  face  of  Europe  arbitration  would  have  been 
visibly  inapplicable.  The  pending  reference  to  an  anonymous 
potentate  of  the  construction  of  an  abortive  contract  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious;  yet  Sir  C.  Dilke  gravely 
described  the  possible  arbitration  as  a  triumph  of  Cobden’s 
principles.  Diplomatic  differences  are  rarely  susceptible  of 
judicial  treatment.  Nations  negotiate  or  fight  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  which  they  think  conducive  to  their 
safety  or  their  grandeur.  Their  legal  rights  are,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vagueness  of  international  jurisprudence,  com¬ 
paratively  seldom  subjects  of  dispute.  No  arbitrator  could 
have  adjudicated  on  the  quarrel  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
1866,  or  on  that  of  Prussia  and  France  in  1870.  The  least 
scrupulous  of  tribunals  would  not  have  awarded  to  Russia 
the  extension  of  territory  and  of  influence  which  was  the 
object  and  the  prize  of  the  last  Russian  attack  upon  Turkey. 

The  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  was  more 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s.  A 
lucid  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  adherence  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  economy  may  perhaps  have  disappointed 
hearers  who,  knowing  the  names  of  the  two  principal 
speakers,  may  have  hoped  to  listen  only  to  factious  or 
Socialist  declamation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  that  dis¬ 
tress  in  England  cannot  be  cured  by  Free-trade,  because  the 
depression  extends  over  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  under 
an  almost  universal  system  of  Protection.  The  small  free¬ 
holders  of  France  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent  suffer 
from  low  prices  in  spite  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  and 
although  they  are  not  threatened  with  payment  of  ransom 
as  a  condition  of  retaining  land  which  they  have  inherited 
or  bought.  It  was  not  unseasonable  to  repeat  a  warning 
that  the  future  abandonment  by  foreign  countries  of  foolish 
impediments  to  trade  may  involve  imminent  danger  to  thq 
commercial  supremacy  of  England.  Mr.  Cobden  hoped  and 
believed  that  freedom  of  trade  would  rapidly  propagate 
itself,  and  he  excusably  overlooked  the  possible  result  of 
unfettered  foreign  industry  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Unrestricted  commerce  promotes  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  where  it  prevails ;  but  it  may  easily  deprive 
favoured  districts  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  formerly 
enjoyed.  There  was  a  time  when  the  South-Eastern 
counties  were  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  and  when 
the  woollen  cloths  of  Gloucestershire  had  not  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  products  of  the  West  Riding.  If  under  some 
system  of  local  government  there  had  been  an  independent 
kingdom  of  Kent,  including  Surrey  and  Sussex,  a  rigorous 
tariff  would  probably  have  excluded  the  iron  and  steel 
of  South  Wales,  of  Staffordshire,  and  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  Western  counties  would  have  similarly  prevented  the 
competition  of  Bradford  and  Leeds.  The  inevitable  col¬ 
lapse,  through  political  changes,  of  the  fiscal  barriers  would 
have  caused  local  distress  and  decay.  Mr.  Cuddvn,  con¬ 
stantly  assured  the  farmers  that  they  had  nothing  to  tear 
from  the  loss  of  their  anomalous  monopoly.  The  Protec¬ 
tionist  prophets  of  evil  have  now,  after  many  years,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  their  melancholy  bodings  are  fulfilled. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can,  when 
it  suits  his  purpose,  propound  and  defend  sound  economic 
conclusions.  He  would  apparently  agree  with  Cobden  that 
foreign  commerce  ought  to  be  let  alone.  It  is  only  when 
political  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  encouraging  the 
cupidity  and  envy  of  the  most  numerous  class  that  the 
providential  interference  of  Government  is  to  be  substituted 
at  every  point  for  the  promptings  of  self-interest  and  for  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Having  satisfied  the  obligation  incumbent  on  speakers  at 
the  Cobden  Club  of  saying  something  about  Cobden,  both 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  indulged  them¬ 
selves  and  a  sympathetic  audience  in  unrestrained  appeals 
to  party  prejudice  and  passion.  They  were  both  suspiciously 
sensitive  to  the  possible  consequences  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
refusal  to  take  office.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  quote 
Mr.  Cobden’s  authority  for  any  particular  view  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  crisis  which  occurs  many  years  after  his  death  ;  but  the 
Radicals  of  the  Club  care  much  more  for  their  own  interests 
and  for  the  embarrassments  of  their  adversaries  than  for 
theories  of  Free-trade.  The  real  alarm  and  affected  indignation 
which  were  caused  by  the  possible  failure  of  Lord  Salisbury 
to  form  a  Government  strongly  confirmed  the  universal 
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suspicion  that,  notwithstanding  loud  and  numerous  denials, 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  Budget  was  voluntarily 
incurred.  Such  a  device  would  have  been  baffled  if  the 
Government  had  been  compelled  to  resume  office ;  and 
neither  Sir  C.  Dilke  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  was .  likely  to 
believe  that  any  statesman  would  persevere  in  a  painful  task 
from  motives  of  public  duty  in  defiance  of  almost  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties. 

The  most  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  was  his  exulting  assertion  that  he  and  Sir  C.  Dilke 
were  relieved  by  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  from  an  irksome 
restraint.  “  Our  hands  are  free  ;  our  voices  may  now  be 
“  lifted  up  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.”  The  words 
freedom  and  justice,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
bear  a  peculiar  meaning,  which  coincides  with  spoliation 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Ireland  with 
the  minute  and  rigorous  tyranny  of  agrarian  conspirators. 
The  attack  on  the  late  colleagues  of  the  Cobden  Club 
orators  is  unexpectedly  direct  and  candid.  None  of  the 
Ministers,  according  to  Sir  AY.  Harcourt,  voluntarily 
incurred  defeat  on  the  Budget.  He  had  perhaps  not  read 
the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  openly  expresses  his 
satisfaction  with  the  result.  Party  loyalty  is  fast  becoming 
an  obsolete  virtue.  Perhaps  Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
prevented  more  earnest  patriots  from  lifting  up  their  voices 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
furnishes  a  superfluous  confirmation  of  the  rumour  that 
the  disclosure  of  a  Ministerial  schism  was  only  prevented 
by  the  welcome  defeat  of  the  Budget.  It  is  a  new  and 
interesting  discovery  that  the  minority  consisted  of  only 
two  members  of  the  Government,  for  it  is  neither  stated 
nor  implied  that  any  of  the  others  wished  their  hands 
to  be  free.  Both  the  unequal  sections  were  interested 
in  the  avoidance  of  an  open  rupture.  In  the  agitation 
which  will  disturb  the  country  from  this  time  to  the 
general  election  some  of  the  late  Ministers  may  perhaps 
■cast  in  their  lot  with  the  two  professed  advocates  of  social 
and  political  revolution.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
31  r.  Gladstone  will  conduct  another  Midlothian  campaign. 
Before  his  retirement  from  office  thei’e  was  nothing  to 
prevent  his  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice.  In  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsi¬ 
bility  he  may  perhaps  take  a  different  view  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  party.  It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  he  will 
not,  like  some  of  his  subordinates,  invite  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  to  place  impediments  in  the  way  of  his  successors. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  public  avowal  of  dissent  from  the 
policy  of  his  late  colleagues  indicates  an  intention  of  finally 
breaking  with  the  Whig  party,  either  before  or  after  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  hands  which  are  now  free 
will  find  so  much  mischief  to  do  before  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Parliament,  that  even  the  blindest  of  old-fashioned 
Liberals  will  be  tardily  Lightened  into  common  sense.  The 
demagogues  will  carefully  abstain  from  instructing  the 
constituencies  which  they  hope  to  control  on  the  duties 
which  attach  to  political  supremacy.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
lately  congratulated  the  Scotch  voters  on  their  ignorant 
indifference  to  the  honour  and  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Em  pirn.  While  he  urged  them  to  exercise  for  their  own 
supposed  benefit  the  vast  powers  which  are  now  vested  in 
the  multitude,  he  encouraged  them  to  disregard  the  national 
traditions,  and  to  leave  India,  the  Colonies,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Crown  to  the  operation  of  chance.  The 
teaching  of  the  ultra-Itadical  ex-Ministers  will  not  bo  more 
elevating  or  more  prudent.  Sir  C.  Dilke  has  been  at  pains 
to  announce  that  the  extended  franchise  is  to  bo  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  almost  all  tho  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  vague  phrase  of  a  reform  of  the  Land- 
laws,  as  far  as  it  has  any  meaning,  represents  a  proposed 
transfer  of  ownership.  Radical  meetings  directed  by  tho 
Caucus  care  nothing  for  settlements  and  entails,  unless  by 
some  undefined  process  the  land  is  subdivided  among  new 
holders  who  are  to  pay  nothing  or  less  than  tho  value.  It 
will  be  a  melancholy  prospect  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  notions 
of  freedom  and  justice  find  favour  with  tho  now  consti¬ 
tuencies.  Tho  promises  which  will  be  made  by  unscrupulous 
agitators  constitute  tho  worst  kind  of  corruption. 


WARRIORS  DEAD. 

/'N  ERMANY  and  France  have  both  lost  within  the  last 
ViT  few  days  men  whom  they  considered  as  among  tho 
ablest  of  the  leaders  of  their  fighting  services.  In  Germany 


the  death  of  Marshal  Manteuffel  has  followed  with  startling 
rapidity  on  the  death  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  Prussian  Prince’s  death  the  French 
Chamber  was  going  through  one  of  those  scenes  in  which 
expressions  of  grief  at  the  national  loss,  praises  of  the 
dead,  and  anti-clerical  manifestations  are  equally  conspicuous, 
and  which  now  take  place  whenever  a  Frenchman  of  mark 
passes  away.  In  this  case  Admiral  Courbet  was  the  subject 
of  the  lamentations,  the  praise,  and  the  squabble.  Of  the 
three  men  famous  for  actions  of  very  different  degrees  of 
merit,  two  were  of  an  age  which  made  it  possible  that  they 
might  have  lived  to  render  their  country  further  service. 
Marshal  Manteuffel  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  which  will  not  be  easily  bettered ; 
but  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  not  past  middle  life. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  cousin,  the  Crown  Prince, 
none  of  his  fellow-generals  had  won  the  fame  they  now  enjoy 
till  they  were  older  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  great  Confederate  General  Lee  was  of  exactly  that  age, 
fifty-seven,  when  he  first  assumed  command  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  The  Prince,  too,  was  supposed  to  enjoy 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  he  came  of  a  long-lived  race. 
Admiral  Courbet  was  nearly  of  an  age  with  the  Prussian 
Prince,  and  his  name  had  been  known  for  so  short  a  time 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  career. 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  such  a  man  as  only 
Germany  and,  perhaps,  only  Prussia  could  have  produced 
in  this  century.  He  was  at  once  a  prince  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  his  rank  helped  him.  No  subordinate 
officer,  not  a  member  of  a  reigning  house,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Nelson,  who  would  almost  certainly  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
have  been  capable  of  the  independence  shown  by  the  Prince 
in  the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  On  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  was  engaged  he  took  upon  himself  to  alter 
the  orders  entrusted  to  him  by  his  commander-in-chief. 
The  result  justified  his  audacity,  but  only  a  prince,  and 
one  of  exceptional  strength  of  character  or  of  great  levity, 
would  have  ventured  on  such  a  step.  But  his  relationship 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  could  only  do  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  the  service  of  giving  him  an  early  opening.  If 
on  this  occasion  events  had  not  proved  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  lie  would  probably  not  have  been  employed 
again,  and  if  he  had  not  been  distinguished  as  a  soldier, 
his  position  in  Prussia  would  have  been  insignificant.  In 
all  his  subsequent  campaigns  he  had  to  win  his  promotion 
by  hard  work,  by  wounds,  and  by  service,  precisely  like 
men  less  favoured  by  fortune.  In  the  long  interval  of 
peace  between  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  in  1848-49  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Danish  war  in 
1864  he  worked  hard  at  his  profession,  and  in  particular 
he  made  a  study  of  the  French  army,  which  drew  upon 
him  some  trouble,  and  brought  him  forward  in  a  way 
not  likely  to  make  him  unpopular  with  his  countrymen. 
Whatever  fault  tho  Prussians  might  have  to  find  with 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  they  would  only  think  the 
bettor  of  him  for  having  said  unpleasant  things  about 
the  French.  In  the  war  of  ’66  I10  was  accused  of  having 
shown  temerity  and  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin, 
the  Crown  Prince.  Whether  or  not  ho  began  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  too  soon,  it  is  certain  that  ho  contributed 
materially  to  the  gaining  of  the  victory,  and  showed  a 
faculty  for  generalship  which  made  his  uncle  willing  to 
overlook  any  fault  of  temper.  In  tho  French  war  his 
services  were  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Critics  of  the 
more  superior  kind  have  denied  him  the  character  of  a 
great  general,  and  the  French  in  particular  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  his  right  to  be  considered  a  strategist  or 
tactician  of  a  high  rank.  His  deficiencies  did  not  prevent 
him,  however,  from  beating  his  enemy  in  the  most  thorough 
fashion,  and  Hannibal  himself  could  do  no  more.  It  was 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  who  drove  Bazaine  into  Metz 
after  furious  fighting  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  with 
a  great  army.  At  a  later  period  in  tho  war  it  was  he  who 
shattered  the  army  of  the  Loire  and  covered  tho  siege  of 
Paris.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  standard  by  which  a  general  who 
has  done  feats  of  this  sort  may  be  judged  and  found  wanting. 
To  the  civilian  mind,  however,  it  appears  as  if  this  test  was 
no  other  than  tho  truism,  that  if  a  general’s  opponent  had 
only  managed  things  better,  tho  upshot  of  the  fighting  would 
have  been  different.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  in  common 
with  Turenne,  Marlborouoii,  and  some  others,  had  to  light 
against  commanders  who  did  not  do  the  proper  thing,  and 
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be  was  strategist  and  tactician  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
their  mistakes  to  the  fullest  extent.  On  these  grounds  he 
would  seem  to  have  established  his  right  to  rank  among 
great  generals.  But,  though  the  Prince  was  mainly  known 
as  a  military  commander,  he  had  certain  characteristics 
which  tended  to  make  him  conspicuous.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  gained  for  himself  the  telling  popular  nickname  of  the 
Red  Prince  was  itself  a  sign  that  he  had  a  strong  indivi¬ 
duality.  It  was  not,  however,  a  proof  of  popularity ;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  great  services,  he  was  probably  never  really 
popular,  and  in  his  early  life  he  was  much  the  reverse.  He 
had,  if  half  that  is  said  of  him  is  true,  more  than  his 
share  of  the  rudeness  and  love  of  domineering  which  is 
found  in  all  Prussians — so  much  of  them  indeed  that  even 
his  countrymen  thought  him  rough  to  brutality.  That 
in  its  way  was  a  distinction,  and  in  addition,  though  the 
Prince  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
he  had  political  ideas  of  a  very  pronounced  kind.  He 
was  a  Prussian  Tory — that  is  to  say,  an  absolutist  in  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  word.  Withal,  too,  he  had  exalted 
notions  as  to  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  Prince  of  the 
Royal  House.  This  is  not  in  itself  an  amiable  feature, 
and  in  a  man  of  weak  character  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
temptible,  but  it  was  counterbalanced  in  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  by  what  has  always  been  the  saving  virtue  of  the 
Hoiienzollerns.  If  he  thought  that  much  was  due  to  him 
because  of  his  rank,  he  had  obviously  an  equally  high  idea 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  from  himself.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  he  considered  it  a  duty  imposed  on  him  by 
his  birth  to  work  for  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 

Admiral  Courbet’s  list  of  services  looks  poor  enough 
beside  the  campaigns  and  victories  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  To  judge  by  the  language  used  about  him  in 
France,  however,  his  countrymen  must  think  as  highly  of 
him  as  if  he  had  actually  done  the  great  things  he  is  said 
to  have  hoped  to  do  with  that  garrulous  self-confidence 
which  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  admire.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  no  doubt,  the  eloquence  poured  out  on  the  memory 
of  Admiral  Courbet  is  fictitious.  Frenchmen  have  a  taste 
for  funeral  orations,  and  will  make  great  speeches  even 
when  the  great  man  is  wanting.  Then,  too,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  drive  another  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  now 
unpopular  colonial  policy  of  M.  Ferry,  and  it  serves  the 
purpose  to  accuse  it  of  depriving  France  of  a  future  great 
man  in  addition  to  its  other  sins.  But,  after  making  every 
allowance,  it  is  clear  that  the  death  of  Admiral  Courbet 
is  felt  as  a  heavy  loss.  In  the  present  extraordinary  dearth 
of  able  Frenchmen  this  is  perhaps  only  natural.  It  may 
at  least  be  said  of  the  Admiral  that  he  was  not  shown 
to  be  unfit  for  command  by  the  events  of  the  war  in 
Tonquin  and  the  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  China. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  officer,  military  or 
naval,  who  took  part  in  them,  with  the  exception  of 
General  N^grier.  To  an  Englishman  the  Admiral’s  career 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable.  Until 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  China  station  he 
was  only  known  as  a  zealous  naval  officer.  His  services 
in  Tonquin  were  creditable,  and  the  capture  of  Sontay 
may  fairly  rank  with  some  of  our  smaller  Indian  wars. 
On  the  coast  of  China  Admiral  Courbet’s  victories  were 
confined  to  the  bombardment  of  a  port  which  he  had 
entered  as  a  friend,  and  to  the  occupation  of  the  Pesca¬ 
dores  Islands,  which  wrere  chiefly  defended  by  naked 
peasants  and  fishermen.  In  fact,  the  actual  work  he  did 
was  little;  but  his  countrymen,  to  judge  by  the  language 
they  use,  over-estimated  what  he  had  done  because  of  the 
attitude  he  assumed  and  the  services  they  hoped  for  from 
him.  From  the  moment  that  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
China,  Admiral  Courbet  began  to  talk  of  the  greatness  and 
power  of  France,  and  to  assert  its  intention  of  having  its 
own  way.  The  attitude  is  one  which  reminds  us  a  little 
of  the  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry ;  but  the  possession 
of  power  would  have  little  savour  for  many  Frenchmen 
if  they  could  not  parade  it  at  every  turn  so  as  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  the  world.  This  part  of  his  duty 
Admiral  Courbet  performed  in  a  superior  fashion.  It  is 
said  that  the  late  gallant  officer  desired  much  to  measure 
swords  with  the  naval  forces  of  England.  If  his  luck  had 
given  him  his  'wish  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
displayed  what  Lord  Howe  somewhat  dubiously  called  the 
“  customary  resolution  ”  of  French  seamen.  Happily  for  one 
of  the  two  sides  the  opportunity  never  arrived.  As  it 
is  Admiral  Courbet  will  take  his  place  in  the  longish  list 
of  French  naval  commanders  who  would  have  done  great 
things  against  England  if  by  the  persistent  malignity  of 


fate  they  had  not  either  died  before  they  got  a  chance,  or 
been  beaten  through  some  unaccountable  accident,  or  been 
carefully  kept  in  port  by  Governments  sick  of  seeing  their 
fleets  sunk  or  captured. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  CAMPAIGN. 

T  has  been  announced  by  the  Birmingham  Post,  with  due 
elaboration  and  solemnity,  that  the  Ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  is  going  to  sally  forth  from 
his  home.  Provided  that  the  new  Government  is  not  more 
maleficent  than  inevitably  follows  from  its  nature,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  not  (so  his  organ  tells  the  world)  bestow 
much  of  his  time  upon  the  House  of  Commons  this  summer. 
He  will  visit  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  British  earth,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  the  Extension  of  Local 
Government,  and  to  send  converts  to  lay  their  duty  at  the 
feet  of  that  enchantress  when  the  new  Parliament  assembles 
next  year  at  Westminster.  The  announcement  is  made 
with  great  circumstance,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  appear¬ 
ance  as  his  brother’s  champion  at  Finsbury,  on  Thursday 
night,  suits  with  it  indifferent  well.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  occupied  himself  with  other  subjects  besides- 
the  desirableness  of  breaking  up  the  United  Kingdom  and 
throwing  the  fragments  out  of  window.  He  was  very 
sarcastic  on  Conservative  arrangements,  of  which  he  could 
have  had  no  knowledge,  and  on  Conservative  quarrels,  the 
existence  of  which  a  severe  natural  philosopher  might  find 
it  necessary  to  deduce  backwards  from  his  own  speech.  He 
followed  up  the  somewhat  singular  reading  which  he  gave 
at  the  Cobden  Club  last  Saturday  of  the  part  of  a  polite 
and  generous  antagonist  who  salutes  the  adversary  before 
he  engages,  and  assures  him  of  his  distinguished  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  put  sharp 
instruments  into  his  midriff.  But  the  service  of  the  new 
Dulcinea  was  not  forgotten  at  Finsbury,  and  the  new  Don 
Quixote  confirmed  the  reports  which  have  been  reverently 
spread  at  Argamasilla  (that  is  to  say,  Birmingham)  by  the 
eulogy  of  local  government  which  closed  his  speech.  May  the 
omen  of  comparison  be  absent !  There  are  some  points,  no 
doubt,  in  respect  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  ill  provided 
with  a  squire,  for  Mr.  Morley  is  not  the  ideal  of  Sancho. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  notably  in  the  adventure 
of  the  quotations  from  Mill  and  a  certain  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  he  has  certainly  discharged  the  well-known 
functions  of  the  squire  in  picking  Mr.  Chamberlain  up  and 
wiping  him  as  clean  as  may  be  after  an  unlucky  encounter. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  however,  it  is  seriously  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  devoted  himself  to  an 
offensive  campaign  in  favour  of  extensive  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  in  Ireland  most  of  all,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  additional 
confirmation  which  the  declaration  of  this  purpose  throws 
on  the  real  character  of  the  Government  defeat  of  Monday 
week.  Little  is  now  needed  to  make  any  one  see  that 
character  who  will  see,  and  nothing  will  make  any  one 
see  it  who  won’t.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to  examine 
another  character — the  character  and  record  of  the  champion 
who  is  thus  setting  out  on  a  crusade,  who  rides  abroad 
redressing  human  wrongs,  and  who  no  doubt  modestly 
expects  some  gratitude  next  year  or  thereabouts.  Even 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  last  speech  would  enable  any  one  who- 
examines  it  a  little  narrowly  to  take  the  measure  of 
the  speaker.  It  is  almost  sufficient  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  deliberately  repeated — repeated  after  challenge 
— the  falsehood  (for  no  milder  word  will  do)  about  Sir  M. 
IIicks-Beach’s  proposal  of  a  tax  on  tea.  For  this  he  has 
not  the  excuse  which  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  of 
a  possible  misunderstanding  in  the  heat  of  debate.  What 
the  future  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  say  has  been 
carefully  recorded  and  more  than  once  brought  out  by 
challenge  and  discussion.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  repeats 
the  falsehood  (and  we  repeat  the  word)  that  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  proposed  the  taxation  of  tea.  That  is  of  itself  very 
significant.  But  even  here  there  is  a  possible  saving  clause. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  perhaps,  been  too  busy  to  see,  or  is, 
perhaps,  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand,  what  Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beacii  really  did  say.  He  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  explanation.  It  will  hardly  help  him  in 
regard  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  Ireland,  according  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  is  governed  “by  bayonets,”  by  a  system  “like 
“  that  of  Russia  in  Poland  or  Austria  in  Venice.”  Dublin 
Castle  is  an  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism.  “  Irishmen 
“  cannot  move  a  step  or  lift  a  finger  without  being  con- 
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“  trolled  by  agents  of  a  foreign  Government”  (mark  that 
“  foreign  ”).  Now  we  pass  over  the  matter  of  these  remarks. 
"What  is  not  to  be  passed  over  is  that  they  are  made  by  a 
man  who  has  been  a  member  of  this  foreign  Government 
for  five  years.  During  that  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  art  and  part  in  governing  Ireland  by  the  systems  of 
Russia  in  Poland  and  Austria  in  Venice ;  he  has  set  foreign 
agents  to  hamper  Irishmen  ;  he  has  acquiesced  in,  has  been 
accomplice  in  twice  appointing  the  Viceroy,  the  head  and 
symbol  of  the  irritating  and  absurd  anachronism  of  Dublin 
Castle.  This  is  his  own  account  of  his  own  acts.  The  un¬ 
protesting  tyrant  of  Irishmen,  the  placid  receiver  of  money 
and  employer  of  power  as  a  member  of  the  body  which 
directly  and  of  free  will  presided  over  and  directed  this 
shameful  despotism,  presents  himself  as  a  champion  of 
freedom  because  an  adverse  majority  has  cut  off  his  salary 
and  turned  him  out  of  office.  That  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  is  the  new  Don  Quixote  as  drawn 
to  the  life  by  his  own  hand.  He  has  not  merely  been  the 
instrument  or  the  minister  of  tyranny,  he  has  been  himself 
a  voluntary  tyrant. 

This  is  a  pretty  self-presented  testimonial,  and  it  might 
be  nearly  enough  for  the  audiences  at  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
future  meetings  to  heckle  him  on.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  a  long  score  besides  to  settle.  It  will  be  the  business 
of  those  audiences  to  show  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
Aston,  and  that  they  have  not  failed  to  understand  the 
little  matter  of  medical  relief.  The  facts  of  the  Aston 
matter  can  be  put  briefly  enough.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  statements  founded  on  false 
affidavits  corruptly  obtained.  The  falsity  of  the  affidavits 
and  the  corrupt  manner  of  their  obtaining  was  proved  in 
judicial  proceedings;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  re¬ 
peatedly  called  upon  to  do  so,  never  withdrew  his  state¬ 
ments,  never  apologized  for  them,  never  admitted  or  regret¬ 
ted  the  proved  infamy  of  the  means  which,  by  whomsoever 
invented,  he  had  employed  to  discredit  his  adversaries. 
In  the  case  of  the  medical  relief  clause  the  matter  is 
more  recent  and,  if  less  disgraceful,  even  more  indisputable. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member  of  a  certain  Government. 
That  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  which  disfranchised 
the  recipients  of  medical  relief  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
assent;  it  opposed  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  with¬ 
out,  as  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  claims,  any  protest 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  did  not  attempt,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  no  protest  against  its  abstinence,  to 
insist  on  the  retention  of  the  clause  which  a  private 
member,  against  its  own  argument  and  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  colleagues,  had  inserted.  And  then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  down  to  his  constituents  and  stig¬ 
matized  the  proceeding  which  he  had  endorsed  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  voted  for  as  a  monstrous  injustice,  and  claimed 
that  “  we  ”  (which  in  the  mouth  of  a  Minister  can  only 
mean  the  Ministry)  had  enfranchised  the  recipient  of 
medical  relief.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  no  last  year’s  history  ; 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  scarcely  a  week  old,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  seen,  not  indeed  apologizing  for  his  un¬ 
warrantable  statements,  but  admitting  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  history  given  by  his  antagonist. 

So,  then,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  sets  out  on  his  tour,  let 
him  take  this  description  with  him,  every  item  of  which  is 
drawn  either  from  his  own  words  or  from  published  docu¬ 
ments  undisputed,  as  far  as  facts  go,  by  himself.  He  is  a 
man  who  employs,  if  he  docs  not  originate,  false  and  corrupt 
statements  to  discredit  his  political  opponents,  and  who 
refuses  to  apologize  and  withdraw  when  the  facts  are 
proved.  He  is  a  man  who  claims  for  the  Ministry  of  which 
he  forms  part  the  credit  of  an  act  of  which  that  Ministry  was 
not  the  author,  which  it  stubbornly  opposed,  and  tho  rescis¬ 
sion  of  which  it  accepted  without  an  effort.  lie  is  a  man 
who  for  five  years  has  been  a  prime  agent,  by  his  own 
account,  in  holding  down  a  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
with  bayonets,  in  governing  it  on  a  system  like  that  of 
Russia  in  Poland  and  Austria  in  Venice,  in  supporting  and 
upholding  an  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism.  This  Is  tho 
portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  draws 
it,  and  this  is  the  man  who  is  putting  himself  forward  for 
the  leadership  of  free  men,  of  men  of  honour,  of  men  of 
intelligence,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  WRONG  EDITOR. 

[By  some  accident  this  correspondence  has  reached  our 
Office,  though  the  writers  apparently  had  in  their 
minds  some  other  weekly  journal.] 

Intelligence  in  the  Cat. 

Sir, — The  following  example  of  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  in  the  domestic  cat  will  not  surprise  you,  but  I  feel 
that  its  record  wull  gratify  your  readers.  On  the  fatal 
9th  of  J une  my  youngest  daughter  came  down  first  into  the 
breakfast-room.  She  was  reading  The  Mystery  of  Pain , 
and  was  not  at  first  aware  that  a  singular  example  of  this 
great  puzzle  was  at  that  moment  before  her  eyes.  Pre¬ 
sently  she  stumbled  over  the  apparently  inanimate  frame  of 
her  favourite  cat.  The  poor  creature  had  fainted,  and  was 
lying  on  an  open  sheet  of  the  Times  containing  the  terrible 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  The 
off  fore-paw  was  laid  on  the  figures  of  the  division,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  puss  had  lost  consciousness  on 
ascertaining  the  melancholy  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
likely  to  resign.  This  cat  had  heard  of  the  fall  of  Sinkat 
and  of  Khartoum  without  evincing  the  slightest  emotion, 
but  her  recent  behaviour  proves  that  she  is  as  sympathetic 
as  intelligent.  I  remain,  &c. 

Honour  Bright. 

[What  a  lesson  is  this  cat’s  behaviour  to  many  in  our 
favoured  land  ! — Ed.] 

Art  Criticism. 

Sir, — If  I  meet  your  Art  Critic  in  society  or  the  public 
streets,  I  mil  give  him  such  a  quilting  as  will  cause  him 
bitterly  to  remember  the  consequences  of  writing  in  his 
peculiar  vein  about  Yours,  <fcc. 

R.  A. 

[We  print  the  letter  of  R.  A.,  but  must  remind  him  that 
Force  is  no  Remedy. — Ed.] 

A  Curious  Dream. 

Sir, — As  I  am  well  aware  of  the  interest  you  take  in  the 
Phenomena  of  Dreams,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following 
record  of  an  authentic  vision.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  Paris  with  my  wife  (we  had  been  on  a  driving  tour 
in  an  old  Bathing  Machine)  when  she  drew  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  not  wearing  gloves.  I  found  that  I  had 
left  mine  at  home,  and,  with  the  confusion  common  in 
dreams,  I  entered  an  Oriental  Repository  to  procure  what  I 
needed.  On  every  side  was  Afghan  furniture,  Afghan 
rugs,  Afghan  tulwars,  Afghan  matchlocks,  and  so  forth, 
thrown  on  the  Paris  market  by  the  victory  of  Penj-deh.  I 
asked  for  gloves,  when  the  shopkeeper  replied  that  he  did 
not  keep  the  article.  Ma is  e’est  une  ganterie  ?  I  remarked. 
Whereon  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied,  Pardon, 
monsieur,  une  Afglianterie  ! 

My  surprise  was  so  great  that  I  wakened,  and,  being 
unable  to  recall  any  other  example  of  a  French  pun  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  dream,  I  determined  to  send  this  account  to  your 
truly  Liberal  columns.  Faithfully  yours, 

A  Nonconformist. 

[We  are  inclined  to  explain  this  remarkable  vision  as 
the  result  of  a  brain-wave.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
Dramatic  Critic  of  a  contemporary,  Mr.  Nibbs,  was  at 
that  moment  in  Paris.  The  pun  probably  flashed  from  his 
brain  to  that  of  our  correspondent  by  unconscious  Cerebra¬ 
tion. — Ed.] 

A  letter  of  thirty-eight  columns  on  the  psychical  dis¬ 
similarities  of  George  Eliot  and  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln, 
with  some  thoughts  on  the  relations  of  Photogravure  to 
Water-colour,  must  be  reserved  for  the  present. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  ONCE  MORE. 

HE  Salvation  Army  is  irrepressible.  As  for  the 
Salvation  Navy,  it  is  a  thing  unspeakable,  and  not  to 
bo  thought  of.  Its  mosquito  fleet  will  doubtless  be  efficient, 
or  at  least  annoying.  But  tho  Salvation  Navy  is  not  new. 
It  is  the  fact,  though  “  General  ”  or  “  Admiral  ”  Booth  may 
not  bo  awaro  of  it,  that  nearly  seventy  years  ago  a  “  reli- 
“  gious  Hoy  ”  set  off  every  week  for  Margate.  In  the 
Metliodistical  Magazine  for  1807  a  correspondent  addressed 
tho  editor  in  language  which  we  will  quote,  not  bocause  it 
is  forcible,  or  becauso  it  is  decorous,  but  because  it  shows 
that  the  combination  of  religious  fervour  with  a  keen  eye 
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for  business  is  not  the  invention  of  Mr.  Booth.  “  It  afforded 
“  me,”  says  this  correspondent,  “  considerable  pleasure  to 
“  see  upon  the  cover  of  your  magazine  for  the  present 
“  month  an  advertisement  announcing  the  establishment  of 
“  a  packet  to  sail  weekly  between  London  and  Margate 
“  during  the  season,  which  appears  to  have  been  set  on  foot 
“  for  the  accommodation  of  religious  characters,  and  in 
“  which  ‘  no  profane  conversation  is  to  be  allowed.’  .... 
“  Totally  unconnected  with  the  concei’n,  and  personally  a 
“  stranger  to  the  worthy  owner,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
“  recommending  this  vessel  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow- 
“  Christians.”  Mr.  Booth  will  now  perceive  that  the 
Salvation  Navy,  like  the  Boyal  Navy,  has  its  Admiral 
Bex  bow,  and  he  will  also  see  if  he  consults  the  original, 
which  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  in  full,  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  surpass  the  vulgar  profanity  of  the 
Methodistical  Magazine.  This,  however,  is  a  criticism  of 
style.  The  Methodists  who  waxed  fat  and  kicked  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  were  not  shy  or  retiring  men. 
They  blew  their  own  trumpet  with  vigour,  not  confining 
the  operation  to  new  moons  and  solemn  feast  days.  But 
at  least  it  was  possible  to  avoid  them.  One  need  never 
read  the  Methodistical  Magazine.  Nobody  was  obliged  to 
embark  upon  the  religious  hoy.  Zedekiaii,  the  son  of 
Chenaanah,  had  not  then,  to  speak  metaphorically,  made 
him  horns  of  iron.  It  was  not  necessary  for  those  who 
wished  to  be  religious  without  being  blatantly  offensive  to 
go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  themselves. 

“  General  ”  Booth  has  changed  all  that.  He  has,  in  the 
noble  words  of  Pennialinus,  inaugurated  a  new  era.  The 
most  unobtrusive  sinners  are  not  safe  from,  his  advances  or 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  These  latter  have  been  most 
recently  heard  of  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  between 
Notting  Hill  and  Richmond.  There  they  addressed  Mr. 
Hector  De  Courcelles,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  “  on 
“  the  most  solemn  of  subjects.”  Mr.  De  Courcelles  and 
fellow-passengers  were  informed  that  they  had  “  rejected  the 
“  Gospel,  and  that  damnation  was  staring  them  in  the 
“  face.”  To  the  latter  remark  there  was  an  obvious  retort 
which  Mr.  De  Courcelles  was  doubtless  too  polite  to  make 
and  which  we  abstain  from  more  openly  suggesting.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know,  but  hopeless  to  inquire,  how 
••  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army”  become  aware  that 
strangers  in  the  next  compartment  have  “  rejected  the 
“  Gospel,”  or  what  precise  meaning  they  attach  to  that 
phrase.  Sooner  or  later,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says, 
even  the  Salvation  Army  private,  meditating  on  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  Salvation  Army  officer,  must  ask  him¬ 
self  the  question,  “  How  can  he  possibly  know  1  ”  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Army  seeks  to  make  up  by  noise  for  what  it 
lacks  in  more  important  respects.  Now  there  is  no  reason 
why,  if  the  Salvationists  will  withdraw  to  a  distance  from 
all  human  habitations  which  shall  be  reckoned  by  miles 
rather  than  yards,  they  should  not  be  as  boisterous  as  they 
please.  The  law  lias  nothing  to  do  with  taste,  and  all  the 
Queen’s  subjects  have  an  undoubted  right,  if  they  so  please, 
to  worship  after  the  fashion  of  “  General  ”  Boom.  But 
they  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  make  a  disturbance  or  to 
annoy  peaceable  persons  who,  doubtless  from  some  intellec¬ 
tual  or  moral  deficiency,  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  them. 
“  It  can  do  no  good,”  says  Mr.  De  Courcelles  judiciously, 
“  and  is  calculated  to  do  great  harm,  as  was  manifested  by 
“  the  remarks  made  by  young  people  and  others  when  the 
“  men  left  the  train  at  Shepherd’s  Bush.”  “  Young  people 
“  and  others  ”  are  perhaps  disposed  to  comment  profanely 
on  that  which  is  itself  profane.  Gallio  would  be  the  man 
for  the  occasion.  That  wise  and  upright  magistrate,  who 
has  been  maligned  by  successive  generations  of  ignorant 
preachers,  understood  the  limits  of  the  secular  power.  He 
would  have  said  to  the  Salvation  Army,  “  Believe  what  you 
“  like,  and  preach  as  much  as  you  choose.  But  don’t 
“  molest  other  people,  or  create  disorder  in  public  places.” 


CAUCUS  AND  CAUCUS. 

THE  American  word  Caucus  has  now  been  thoroughly 
acclimatized  in  England,  with  such  a  change  of  mean¬ 
ing  as  usually  occurs  in  the  case  of  exotic  phrases  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  An  American  Caucus  is  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a  party  resembling  the  gatherings  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Parliamentary  supporters  which  are  from  time  to 
time  summoned  by  the  leaders  of  an  English  Ministry  or 
Opposition.  The  decision  of  the  Caucus  is  for  the  most 
part  binding  on  the  members  of  the  party ;  but  the  perma¬ 


nent  organizations  by  primai-y  assemblies  and  conventions 
are  for  the  most  part  known  by  other  names.  The 
machinery  is  worked  by  managers,  who  have  sometimes  no 
official  title,  with  the  aid  of  funds  subscribed  by  the  richer 
members  of  the  party  towards  the  expense  of  elections  and 
of  political  movements.  The  modern  English  Caucus  re¬ 
sembles  the  clubs  of  the  French  Revolution  more  nearly 
than  the  American  devices  for  controlling  universal  suffrage. 
The  Liberal  associations  of  the  Birmingham  type  were  at  first 
ostensibly  and  perhaps  really  designed  to  secure  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  candidates  selected  by  the  party  as  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  representatives.  In  his  earlier  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Caucus  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  the  application  of  the  system  to 
local  elections.  It  was  plausibly  contended  that,  since 
candidates  were  necessarily  chosen  by  a  small  section  of  the 
constituency,  the  patronage  might  be  more  j  ustly  confided 
to  nominees  of  popular  suffrage  than  to  a  self-appointed 
body  of  leaders.  Mr,  Schnadhorst  and  his  friends  could 
not  be  expected  to  accept  the  opposite  theory,  that  almost 
any  contrivance  for  the  distribution  of  power  is  preferable  to 
the  process  of  counting  heads.  The  authors  of  the  scheme 
displayed  laudable  sagacity  in  declining  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  the  mass  of  voters  in  the  Primary  Assemblies. 
Any  inhabitant  who  professed  to  belong  to  the  party  was 
welcome  to  participate  in  the  appointment  of  the  delegates 
who  became  the  nominally  governing  body  of  the  Caucus. 
The  wirepullers  well  knew  that  the  more  violent  section  of 
the  party  would  be  in  the  majority,  and  that  the  Caucus 
would  therefore  be  governed  by  the  principal  demagogues. 
The  more  moderate  Liberals,  having  ostensibly  concurred  in 
the  appointment  of  delegates,  would  think  themselves 
bound  to  vote  for  the  candidates  selected  by  the  Caucus. 
The  risk  of  conflicting  candidatures  was  thus  effectually 
avoided.  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  referred  to  these 
humble  functions  of  the  Caucus  when  he  recommended  the 
Islington  Radicals  to  support  the  institution.  The  Con¬ 
servatives,  though  they  are  in  many  places  still  content  to 
be  guided  by  their  natural  leaders,  have  been  forced  to 
copy  in  a  great  degree  the  organization  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  The  system  is  perhaps  rendered  necessary  by 
the  introduction  of  popular  suffrage,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
useless  to  remonstrate  against  methods,  however  vicious, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  both  parties.  The  manipu¬ 
lation  of  elections,  as  the  influence  of  personal  character 
and  position  declines,  only  becomes  possible  by  establish¬ 
ing  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file  of  a  party.  The 
Conservatives  are  no  longer  entitled  to  find  fault  with  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  resemble  their  own,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  cause  has  in  many  instances  acquired  additional 
strength  since  the  great  body  of  their  supporters  have 
believed  themselves  to  share  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
of  their  political  creed.  In  former  times  they  were  supposed 
to  be  better  disciplined  than  the  Liberals,  and  the}7  are 
naturally  jealous  of  the  efforts  of  their  opponents  to  redress 
the  balance. 

The  comparatively  modest  aspirations  which  were  avowed 
by  the  founders  of  the  Caucus  passed  into  the  background 
as  the  Election  Committee  declared  its  sitting  permanent, 
and  claimed  the  political  powers  which  had  up  to  that  time 
belonged  exclusively  to  Parliament.  It  is  only  within  four 
or  five  years  that  the  Liberal  Association  of  almost  every 
town  has  affected  to  hold  the  local  members  responsible,  not 
to  the  constituency,  but  to  itself.  The  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  system  were  fully  disclosed  when  the  various  Caucuses 
throughout  the  country  formed  themselves  into  a  federa¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  the  new  organization  the  central  autho¬ 
rity  is  enabled  to  dictate  to  the  local  bodies  the  terms  of 
political  resolutions,  which  are  then  issued  for  the  guidance 
of  Liberal  members.  The  original  function  of  selecting  Par¬ 
liamentary  nominees  is  the  basis  of  subsequent  usurpations. 
A  member  who  knows  that  he  holds  the  seat  by  the  favour 
of  the  Caucus  is  too  often  tempted  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  agitators  and  demagogues  who  exercise  its  powers. 
In  a  few  instances  a  spirited  Liberal  has  refused  obedience 
to  the  insolent  interference  of  delegates,  but  too  often  a  re¬ 
primand  or  a  peremptory  mandate  has  been  answered  by  a 
humble  apology.  If  the  baser  example  is  generally  and  per¬ 
manently  followed,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
that  the  English  Constitution  and  the  representative  system 
will  be  abolished.  The  constituencies  in  former  times  rarely 
encroached  on  the  independence  of  members,  and  constant 
supervision  and  frequent  remonstrance  were  wholly  un¬ 
known.  Even  if  the  electors  had  habitually  watched  and 
checked  their  representatives,  they  would  not  have  pre- 
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tended  to  the  right  of  delegating  their  powers  to  a  Standing 
Committee.  The  account  of  the  member  would  have  been 
rendered  to  the  electors  as  a  body,  and  not  to  the  majority 
of  a  majority,  which  may  be  a  minority  of  the  whole.  In 
practice  it  was  only  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  election  that 
the  shortcomings  of  a  member  were  urged  as  objections  to 
his  claim. 

Eulogists  of  Parliamentary  government  in  successive 
generations  have  with  good  reason  asserted  that  the  system 
of  representation  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  of 
political  discoveries.  The  Democratic  Republics  of  old  had 
been  found  unwieldy  in  their  construction,  and  violent  and 
capricious  in  their  operation.  It  remained  for  modern 
legislators,  who  were  themselves  unconscious  of  the  tendency 
of  their  efforts,  to  secure  freedom  by  entrusting  the  ultimate 
power  of  election  to  more  or  less  select  constituencies,  while 
the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  was  delegated  to  representatives 
holding  their  offices  for  a  reasonable  term.  It  was  right 
that  the  elected  members  should  pay  a  general  regard  to 
the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  electors  and  of  the  general 
community ;  but  in  England  every  member  of  Parliament 
was  primarily  responsible  to  his  own  conscience,  and  it  was 
a  commonplace  that  he  represented  the  nation,  and  not 
merely  a  single  county  or  borough.  The  doctrine  was  not 
merely  a  constitutional  fiction,  for  many  of  the  most  patriotic 
members,  and  not  a  few  principal  statesmen,  formerly  re¬ 
presented  imaginary  constituencies.  The  contrast  between 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  House  of  Commons  afterwards  became  intolerable 
to  critical  reformers ;  but  the  main  objects  of  government 
were  secured.  A  Parliamentary  constitution  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  character  of  those  w'hom  it  places  in 
power.  A  system  in  which  the  general  population  decides 
on  political  and  legislative  questions  has  ceased  to  be  Parlia¬ 
mentary.  The  direct  government  of  the  multitude,  or  rather 
of  demagogues  and  wire-pullers  acting  in  its  name,  is  the 
most  irrational  of  all  conceivable  systems.  Fifty  thousand 
capable  citizens  may  perhaps  be  competent  to  choose  a 
member  of  the  sovereign  Legislature,  but  not  to  regulate  his 
conduct  from  day  to  day.  In  reality  the  usurpation  enures 
to  the  benefit,  not  of  the  constituency,  but  of  the  managers 
who  have  mastered  the  mechanism  of  political  intrigue. 
The  apologists  of  the  Caucus  when  they  taunt  Conservative 
Associations  with  servile  plagiarism  of  their  own  methods 
are  obliged  to  confine  the  reproach  to  the  process  of  selecting 
candidates  for  Parliament.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any 
Conservative  Caucus  affects  to  dictate  the  votes  of  members. 

As  it  has  been  said,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  Caucus 
resembles  the  Parisian  clubs  of  the  Revolution  more  nearly 
than  any  other  institution.  It  is  true  that  the  crowds 
which  applauded  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobins,  or  Danton 
and  Camille  Desmoulins  at  the  Cordeliers,  were  not  lite¬ 
rally  elected  by  the  populace  which  they  urged  on  to  riot  and 
to  massacre;  but  the  orators  and  the  audience  at  the  clubs 
affected  to  call  themselves  the  people,  and  in  default  of  protest 
or  remonstrance  their  pretensions  were  admitted.  It  was  the 
important  function  of  the  Clubs  or  of  the  Caucus  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  or  Convention  which  from  time 
to  time  affected  supreme  authority,  and  to  hold  up  to  popular 
odium  any  backslider  who  seemed  inclined  to  moderation. 
The  Federation  of  Liberal  Associations  corresponds  to  the 
affiliation  by  the  Jacobins  of  like-minded  provincial  bodies. 
Every  Radical  meeting  receives  instructions  from  the 
central  authority  at  Birmingham,  with  the  absurd  result 
of  expressing  a  unanimity  which  could  not  possibly  exist 
among  independent  bodies.  Meetings  held  for  special 
purposes  often  pass  irrelevant  resolutions  which  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  issued  from  the  common  mint.  A  delegate 
who  had  been  sent  home  by  the  English  working-men  in 
India  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  artisans  the  repugnance  of 
his  constituents  to  some  of  Lord  Ripon’s  contrivances  for 
tampering  with  existing  usages.  When  ho  had  stated 
his  grievances,  the  meeting  voted  for  a  resolution  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Caucus  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  all  races, 
however  dissimilar  and  unequal  by  nature.  A  similar  col¬ 
lection  of  parrot-like  phrases  was  lately  produced  by  a  body 
of  miners  in  the  form  of  interrogatories  administered  to  Sir 
R.  Cross.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  judgment  of  somo 
political  observers,  who  think  that  the  Caucus  is  already 
in  its  decline,  may  be  justified  by  the  result.  If  they  are 
disappointed,  it  only  remains  to  wait  till  public  opinion  is 
enlightened  by  experience.  The  Parliamentary  slaves  of 
the  Caucus  would  with  scarcely  an  exception  gladly  rebel 
against  its  tyranny.  Some  of  its  minute  impertinences  are 
almost  more  intolerable  than  its  sweeping  claims  to  poli¬ 


tical  supremacy.  When  a  Caucus  reproves  a  member  for 
absenting  himself  from  a  Budget  debate,  and  adds  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  his  general  slackness  of  attendance,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  remonstrance  will  produce  lasting  dis¬ 
gust,  even  if  it  fails  to  provoke  resistance. 


TIIE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  AFGHAN 
QUESTION. 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  the  Novoe  Vremya,  which 
could  not  resist  making  the  droll  suggestion  that  the 
new  English  Government  should  “furnish  Russia  with 
“  serious  guarantees  of  good  faith,”  the  Russian  papers  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  treat  the  English  political  situation 
in  an  ironical  mood.  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  quite 
make  up  their  minds  how  to  deal  practically  with  an  event 
so  wholly  unexpected  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  represent 
as  favourable  to  Russia.  Some  of  them  urge  an  immediate 
reopening  of  the  Afghan  question ;  others  content  them¬ 
selves  with  recommending  an  attitude  of  observation — both 
counsels  probably  being  only  different  expressions  of  the 
same  desire  that,  under  the  uncertain  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment,  and  with  the  English  elections  in  the  near 
future,  the  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  should  not  be  closed 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  precise  manoeuvre  which  Russia 
is  contemplating  at  any  given  moment  may  generally  be 
gathered  from  an  observation  of  what  are  the  particular 
tactics  which  she  imputes  to  us.  “  The  new  English 
“  Ministry,”  says  another  of  her  newspapers,  “  will  cer- 
“  tainly  prolong  the  negotiations,  making  Russia  continue 
“  her  armaments,  with  threats  of  war,  while  allies  are  being 
“  sought  for.”  And  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  more 
speculative  commentators,  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Salisbury 
will  not  only  not  push  forward  the  negotiations,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  undo  the  results  of  them  as  far  as  they  have 
at  present  gone,  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  this  sort  of  writing  imposes  even 
upon  its  authors.  Of  course  it  must  be  well  known  even 
to  the  least  informed  of  Russian  journalists  that  nothing 
which  can  fairly  be  considered  as  “  done  ”  in  this  matter 
will  be  undone.  It  was  a  Liberal  and  not  a  Conservative 
Government  which  introduced  the  phrase  and  practice  of 
“  the  reversal  policy.”  It  is  no  part  of  a  Conservative's 
creed  to  hold  that,  when  steps  of  policy,  of  which  an 
Opposition  has  disapproved,  have  been  definitely  taken  by  a 
Government  of  either  party,  they  may  properly  be  retraced 
by  the  successors  of  that  Government  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  wreaking  a  miserable  revenge  upon  political  adversaries. 
Still  less  would  it  accord  with  his  principles  to  countenance 
such  a  course  when  its  adoption  would  involve  consequences 
fully  as  objectionable  as  would  attend  a  positive  breach  of 
international  faith.  For  good  or  evil — there  is  unhappily 
but  too  little  doubt  which — the  late  Government  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  country  to  negotiations  with  Russia  upon  a 
certain  basis.  Technically,  no  doubt,  their  policy  in  this 
respect,  having  received  neither  national  nor  even  Parlia¬ 
mentary  ratification,  is  reversible ;  and,  indeed,  since  all 
Governments  must  be  understood  to  negotiate  with  each 
other,  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  powers 
of  any  of  them  by  their  respective  Constitutions,  it  may 
be  said  that  Lord  Salisbury  possesses  full  moral  as  well 
as  technical  right  to  repudiate  these  particular  engage¬ 
ments  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  extreme  inexpediency 
from  the  international  point  of  view  of  taking  this  course 
must  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  The  continuity 
of  our  foreign  policy  suffers  enough  in  many  inevitable 
ways  from  the  peculiarities  of  our  political  system  without 
our  doing  anything  to  gratuitously  confirm  the  belief  among 
foreign  nations  that  no  inchoate  arrangement  with  one 
English  Administration  will  be  respected  by  its  opponents 
if  they  happen  to  come  into  power  at  any  time  beforo 
the  deed  is  actually  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  Wo  are 
already  sufficiently  hampered  in  our  foreign  policy  by  the 
growth  in  Europe  of  a  suspicion  to  this  effect;  to  justify 
that  suspicion  j  ust  now  would  be  to  reduce  the  now  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country  to  a  state  of  diplomatic  paralysis. 

Whatever  the  less,  responsible  organs  of  the  Russian  press 
may  think  proper  to  say  on  this  subject,  its  semi-official 
writers  know  better  than  to  imitate  their  tone  of  comment. 
The  significant  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  J’olilische  Correspondenz  of  Vienna  indicates 
with  much  more  probability  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Russian  Government  may  be  expected  to  adopt.  “Russia,” 
it  says,  “  may  now  rim  the  risk  of  losing  some  temporary 
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“  advantages,  but  such  a  loss  will  be  set  off  by  the  prospect  of 
“  our  being  able  to  enter  into  some  radical  explanation  with 
“  England  about  Centi'al  Asia,  and  to  establish  some  new 
“  combination  more  durable  than  that  which  was  and  is  on 
“  the  point  of  being  settled.  Everybody  in  Russia  recognizes 
“  that  the  combination  now  in  hand  is  fragile  and  must  be 
“  shattered  ” ;  another  “  sacred  covenant,”  in  fact,  only  await¬ 
ing  its  interpreter  in  some  new,  or  possibly  even  in  the  old, 
Komaroff.  “  The  idea,”  continues  the  writer,  “  not  popular 
“  at  one  time,  is  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  Russia,  that  it 
“  would  be  better  for  Russia  as  well  as  for  England  to  come 
“  frankly  to  an  understanding  by  substituting  for  the  pre- 
“  sent  delusive  and  superannuated  neutral  zone  conterminous 
“  frontiers,  which  would  be  effected  by  a  reasonable  division 
“  of  Afghanistan.  This,”  he  graciously  concludes,  “  would 
“  put  a  stop  to  the  ever- recurring  dissensions  between  the 
“  two  countries.”  And  so  in  one  sense  of  course  it  would. 
For  these  “  ever-recurring  dissensions  ”  having  been  caused 
by  the  ever-recurring  attempts  of  Russia  to  bring  herself 
within  striking  distance  of  India,  they  would  naturally  be 
put  a  stop  to  when  that  end  was  gained,  and  all  would  be 
amity  and  tranquillity — until  the  time  for  striking  arrived. 
Whether  the  prospect  of  attaining  to  that  species  of 
quietude  is,  as  our  Russian  contemporary  appears  to  assume, 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  us  to  combine  with  Russia 
in  robbing  the  Ameer  in  order  to  secure  it,  is  no  doubt  dis¬ 
tinctly  questionable,  but  the  question,  we  fear,  is  after  all 
very  much  a  question  of  detail.  What  is  as  certain  as  any 
event  of  prospective  history  can  be  is  that  Russia  intends  to 
get,  and  now  very  speedily  will  get,  a  frontier  conterminous 
with  England,  and  that,  if  she  does  not  get  it  by  means  of 
a  partition  of  Afghanistan,  she  will  do  so  by  a  unilateral 
appropriation  of  what  remains  beyond  her  present  frontier. 
If  we  will  not  accept  her  fair  offer  to  share  the  moi’sel  with 
us,  she  will  swallow  it  whole  herself ;  that  is  all.  This  may 
be  no  reason  for  accepting  her  invitation  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
plain  warning  to  prepare  for  the  consequences  of  refusal. 

What  should  be  the  general  nature  of  these  preparations 
is  surely  plain  enough.  They  should  altogether  exclude 
two  kinds  of  security — one,  indeed,  long  since  discredited, 
but  the  other  only  recently  demonstrated  to  be  worthless. 
They  must  involve  no  reliance  upon  any  agreement  with 
Russia,  and  they  must  stake  nothing  upon  the  power,  the 
good-will,  or  even  the  good  faith,  of  Abdurrahman.  Both 
of  these  doubtful  elements  may,  of  course,  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  our  plans  of  policy,  and  must  indeed  be,  of 
course,  taken  nominally  into  account.  All  that  we  insist 
on  is  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  we  allow  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  our  Indian  Empire  and  the  freedom  of  British 
policy  in  Europe  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  either  of  them. 
No  doubt  the  new,  like  the  late  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  have  to  settle  the  Afghan  difficulty  by  an 
agreement  of  some  kind  for  the  delimitation  of  a  Russo- 
Afghan  frontier ;  and  no  doubt  also  they  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  relations  of  liberal  patron  and  subsidized 
protege  with  the  Ameer.  The  differences  of  our  future  from 
our  past  policy  will  not  be  external ;  but  there  will  be,  or 
should  be,  the  widest  possible  distinction  between  them  as 
regards  their  underlying  incidents.  We  can  obviously  no 
more  trust  the  Afghan  to  fight  his  and  our  battle  of  resist- 
ance  to  the  advance  of  Russia  than  we  can  trust  Russia 
herself  to  arrest  that  advance  out  of  respect  to  her  own 
pledges.  Even  if  the  Russian  proposal  of  a  “  reasonable 
“  division  ”  of  Afghanistan  is  to  be  understood  in  a  moral 
and  not  a  physical  sense,  and  merely  implies  that  the  two 
Powers  should  agree  with  each  other  as  to  a  dividing  line 
between  their  respective  influence  over  territory  still  left 
nominally  to  the  Afghan,  the  same  considerations  apply.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  for  us  to  enter  into  any  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Russia  with  respect  to  “  spheres  of  influence  ” 
which  should  be  anything  more  than  mere  formal  diplomatic 
recognition  and  registration  of  a  patent  state  of  facts.  In 
other  words,  to  whatever  line  of  “  moral  frontier  ”  our 
influence  and  responsibility  are  by  agreement  to  be  regarded 
as  extending,  up  to  that  line  our  material  authority,  actual 
or  potential,  must  be  known  both  by  Russians  and  by 
Afghans  to  extend.  We  have  now  no  reason  any  more 
than  has  Russia  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  a  neutral 
zone  in  the  sense  of  territory  which,  if  attacked,  it  would 
bo  the  duty  of  the  Ameer  to  defend,  with  only  such  sup¬ 
port  from  us  as  he  has  lately  received— support  which, 
however  inexcusably  inadequate  in  a  moral  sense,  was  mate¬ 
rially  no  more  insufficient  than  it  would  and  must  have  been 
under  any  other  Government  as  unprepared  as  our  Govern¬ 
ments  habitually  are.  Whatever  territory  we  agree  to 


treat  in  this  fashion  should  be  territory  not  necessarily 
needed  in  our  military  occupation,  but  dominated  by  some 
stronghold  so  occupied.  Whether  it  be  Herat  or  Candahar 
or  what  not,  the  region  which  that  post  commands — or  rather 
which  the  possessors  of  it  can  claim  control  over  with  the 
evident  power  and  intention  of  giving  military  effect  to 
that  claim  if  need  be — should  cover  the  whole  subject  of  the 
protectorate  which  we  undertake.  And  it  should  then  be 
perfectly  understood  that  any  encroachment  upon  the 
territory  would  mean,  not  a  squabble  with  Afghanistan,  but 
war  with  England. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  BEASTS. 

WE  have  been  denounced  as  alarmists  by  the  Radical 
press  (with  its  usual  unblushing  optimism)  because 
we  first  drew  attention  to  the  revolt  of  the  lower  animals. 
We  demonstrated  that  the  political  concessions  to  cats, 
clamoured  for  by  irresponsible  sentiment,  were  premature, 
and  could  only  result  in  provoking  revolution.  Day  by 
day  fresh  intelligence  from  all  quarters  confirms  our  original 
opinion.  At  home  there  has  been  a  general  strike  among 
trout,  which  have  determined  to  limit  the  output  on  the 
X'iver  bank,  and  have  adopted  the  Blue  Ribbon  doctrines  in 
regard  to  artificial  fly.  The  distress  in  Hampshire,  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  trouting  countries  generally  is  already  very 
great,  and  tackle-makers  are  doing  a  slack  business.  Thus 
threatened  in  our  dearest  interests  at  home,  we  are  menaced 
and  thwarted  in  our  industrial  enterprise  abroad.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Soondrawier,  the  Hindoo  cashier  of  the  South 
Indian  Railway,  proves  that  leopards  are  bitterly  antagonistic 
to  progress.  “  A  certain  leopard,”  writes  Mr.  Soondrawier, 
“  I  think  a  stray  one,  appeared  all  on  a  sudden,  to  our 
“  heartrending  fear,  while  payment  was  being  made  on  the 
“  line.”  The  intention  of  molesting  convoys  and  stopping 
supplies  is  here  only  too  apparent.  Obviously  a  certain 
leopard  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Osman  Digna’s  book,  and  our 
failures  at  Suakirn  have  been  the  subject  of  remark  in 
every  jungle  in  India.  Had  the  late  Government  re¬ 
mained  in  office,  the  South  Indian  Railway  would  by  this 
time  have  been  deserted  or  presented  to  Cyprus.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  and,  “  as  a  godsend,  a  light  engine, 
“  happened  to  run  there,”  and  the  leopard  leader  was 
overcome  by  numbers.  “  Mr.  Lloyd,  with  the  assistance 
“  of  the  constables,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  shoot  it 
“  undaunted  with  a  gun  brought  by  them  till  it  is  killed.” 
Our  informant  adds,  “  nearly  300  lives  were  saved,  I 
“being  one  of  them.  Now  I  took  heart  and  came  down, 
“  and  commenced  payment.” 

So  far  the  veracious,  though  decidedly  “  mild,”  Hindoo. 
The  affair  has  ended  in  the  victory  of  our  arms ;  but,  as 
will  be  shown,  the  attempt  was  not  an  isolated  affair  of 
outposts  merely.  The  monkeys  are  up  in  arms !  No 
longer  content,  in  military  costume,  to  collect  the  blackmail 
of  organ-grinders,  and  levy  contributions  on  our  urban 
population,  the  apes  are  demolishing  our  railway  lines  and 
threatening  communications  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
The  Monkey  line  of  Kings,  in  old  Indian  history,  is 
familiar  to  the  student.  In  the  new  disturbances  we 
may  probably  detect  an  effort  to  seat  a  pithecoid  monarch 
once  more  on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and  to  extend 
over  the  Baboos  the  sceptre  of  the  Baboon.  Between 
Niddirunda  and  a  spot  appropriately  styled  Herebully  there 
is  a  tope,  which  is  the  Tamai  of  the  apes.  Here  the 
monkeys  have  concentrated  their  forces,  and,  animated  by 
Totemistic  fanaticism,  are  threatening  the  Tumkur  line.  A 
most  alarming  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
been  published  by  the  Madras  Mail.  The  monkeys  have 
not  forgotten  that  they  were  once  worshipped,  and  that,  like 
the  Nagas,  or  Snakes,  they  have  given  to  India  a  line  of 
princes.  They  deliberately  attack  the  rails,  though  they 
are  still  puzzled  by  the  “nuts”  (with  which  one  might 
expect  monkeys  to  be  familiar)  and  by  the  bolts.  They 
scarcely  permit  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  an  engine,  and  one  devoted  ape  had  to  be  dragged, 
by  his  comrades,  from  instant  destruction  at  the  hands, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  British  locomotive.  Animals  so  in¬ 
telligent  as  monkeys  will  soon  crack  the  nuts  which  at 
present  puzzle  them,  and  sleepers  will  be  blazing  in 
every  monkey  tope  on  the  Tumkur  railway.  It  is  vain 
to  talk  (as  the  late  Government  would  have  done)  of 
inquiring  into  the  grievances  of  the  baboons.  Their  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  said,  is  dynastic,  and  their  fanaticism 
religious.  Disdaining  Islam,  Buddhism,  Brahmanism, 
Monachism,  and  even  the  old  Yedic  beliefs,  these  infatuated 
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monkeys  wish  to  restore  the  palmy  day3  of  Totemism,  when 
apes  were  worshipped,  like  other  animals.  Too  probably, 
we  fear,  this  ambition  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  revolt  of 
the  beasts.  They  have  all  been  gods  in  one  country  or 
another,  and  they  are  rebelling  against  their  present  de¬ 
graded  condition  and  in  favour  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Are  we  prepared  to  turn  our  cathedrals  into  menageries, 
and  to  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sundays  in  the 
spirit  of  devotees  1  If  not,  the  revolt  of  Totemism  must  be 
faced  and  fought  down  with  English  resolution. 


THE  NAVY. 

HERE  has  lately  been  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  reports  on  the  navy  and  its  doings  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  any¬ 
thing  under  that  heading  except  complaints  and  gloomy 
prophecies  and  wrangling  over  terms  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  the  navy  is  at  work,  doing  the  best  it  can  with 
such  ships  and  armament  as  have  been  supplied  to  it,  and 
making  experiments  which  may  possibly  afford  some  sort  of 
guide  for  the  future.  The  controversy  of  a  few  months  ago, 
if  that  can  be  called  a  controversy  where  all  the  arguments 
and  citations  of  fact  were  on  one  side,  and  there  were  only 
obstruction  and  denial  on  the  other,  was  unfortunately 
very  necessary.  The  pertinacious  people  who  worry  the 
Admiralty  have  not  done  their  work  yet  by  any  means. 
For  the  present,  however,  there  may  be  a  pause  in  their 
criticism.  Until  the  cruise  of  Admiral  Hornby’s  squadron 
is  done,  and  the  results  are  summed  up,  the  advocacy 
of  this  or  that  style  of  plating,  or  gun,  or  method  of 
fighting  without  guns  will  be  a  mere  waste  of  words. 
There  has  already  been  too  much  speculation  about  the 
naval  wars  of  the  future,  conducted  mainly  by  the  light 
of  guessing,  and  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  function  of  the  squadron  now  in  Bantry 
Bay  to  bring  these  guesses  and  speculations  to  some 
sort  of  test.  As  long  as  the  value  of  such  a  ship  as  the 
Polyphemus  and  such  weapons  of  Avar  as  torpedo-boats  has 
not  been  fairly  tried,  the  Admiralty  can  always  appeal  to 
the  doubts  of  officers,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
experts,  as  an  excuse  for  hesitating  and  delaying.  It  might 
Avell  have  taken  this  method  of  settling,  or  at  least  trying  to 
settle,  the  disputed  points  long  ago;  but,  if  it  had  been 
prompt  or  original,  it  would  not  have  been  the  Admiralty. 
A  malicious  person  might  even  doubt  whether,  but  for  the 
hot  fit  which  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  a  few  Aveeks  ago, 
Admiral  Hornby’s  squadron  AA’ould  ever  have  been  com¬ 
missioned  at  all.  It  has  an  air  of  being  the  sole  outcome  of 
the  lavish  preparations  for  Avar  which  lasted  till  the  late 
Ministry  had  made  its  mind  up  to  surrender.  If  it  be  so,  it 
is  not  the  smallest  mercy  Ave  have  been  called  upon  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  may  Avell  be  the  means  of  conferring  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  on  the  navy  and  the  country. 

Even  as  far  as  they  have  gone  the  evolutions  of  the 
squadron  have  done  something  to  decide  the  very  vexed 
question  of  the  value  of  the  torpedo-boat.  These  little 
vessels  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  been  so 
continually  praised — not  to  say  puffed — by  so  many  persons, 
and  for  so  many  reasons,  that  their  doings  in  Bantry  Bay 
are  certain  to  excite  more  interest  than  any  of  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron.  It  is  sufficiently 
Avell  known  by  this  time  that  a  largo  and  fluent  school  of 
naval  critics  all  over  Europe  believe — to  use  a  favourite 
phrase  of  theirs — that  the  future  belongs  to  the  torpedo-boat. 
Ordinary  people  with  less  fire  of  imagination  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out  exactly  on  Avhat  grounds  this  con¬ 
fidence  is  based.  When  they  ask  for  arguments  and  facts 
they  are  answered  by  striking  pictures  of  fights  in  which 
these  terrible  boats  send  ironclads  to  L)avy  Jones  his 
locker  with  as  much  ease  as  any  of  their  crew  could 
dispose  of  half  a  gill  of  rum,  or  else  they  are  favoured 
with  accounts  of  experiments  in  Avhich  a  hulk,  plated 
for  the  occasion,  has  been  bloAvn  up  and  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Aveak  point  of  these  imaginary  battles,  and 
of  these  more  prosaic  experiments,  is  that  you  have  to  insert 
so  many  “  ifs  ”  beforo  you  can  argue  from  them  to  an  actual 
naval  engagement.  If  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth,  if  the 
ironclad  is  not  under  weigh,  if  her  captain  is  so  grossly  care¬ 
less  as  to  show  lights  at  night,  if  the  torpedo-boat  is  not  sunk 
before  getting  within  striking  distance,  if  the  torpedo  strikes 
at  the  proper  angle,  then  the  big  ship  may  be  sunk.  When 
any  of  these  conditions  are  wanting,  and  in  actual  Avar  they 
would  generally  bo  wanting,  then  Avhat  becomes  of  the  sup¬ 
poses  of  the  torpedo  maniacs  1  Charles  O’Malley  thought 


himself  quite  able  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  smash  the  stem  of  a  wine-glass  at  twelve  paces ; 
but  the  experienced  Count  Considine  reminded  him  that 
the  Avine-glass  had  not  got  a  pistol  in  its  hand.  The 
pistol  alters  the  Avhole  conditions  of  the  fight.  Up  to 
the  present  the  torpedo-boat  has  been  smashing  wine-glasses. 
Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  Ave  hear  of  the  experience  of 
this  or  the  other  foreign  navy,  and  of  what  it  proves.  On 
examination,  however,  this  experience  turns  out  to  be  our 
old  friend  the  experiment  made  in  a  smooth  harbour  against 
an  anchored  craft.  In  the  American  Civil  War  torpedoes 
were  mainly  used  as  mines ;  and,  though  they  are  con¬ 
fessedly  most  poAverful  Avhen  employed  in  that  form,  they 
did  not  prevent  Farragut  from  forcing  the  entrance  to  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870-71  tor¬ 
pedoes  were  not  used  offensively.  There  is,  indeed,  only 
one  Avar  in  which  they  have  been  so  used  in  a  thorough 
way;  for  the  traps  laid  by  the  Peruvians  for  the  Chilian 
blockading  squadron  off  Callao  stand  by  themselves.  This 
war,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  last  Russian  plunder¬ 
ing  expedition  into  Turkey.  As  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha 
has  shown,  this  struggle  proves  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  is  constantly  asserted  by  the  devotees  of  the 
torpedo-boat.  The  Russians,  although  they  Avere  well 
supplied  Avith  the  necessai'y  instruments,  did  not  succeed 
in  destroying  a  single  ship  of  the  Turkish  Black  Sea  fleet. 
It  is  true  that  they  did  sink  tAvo  gun-boats  on  the 
Danube ;  but  their  success  was  entirely  due  to  the  gross 
carelessness  of  the  Turkish  captains.  In  Nelson’s  time 
the  vessels  destroyed  Avould  have  been  cut  out  Avith  equal 
facility.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the  torpedo-boat  has 
been  forgotten  and  that  the  promises  of  inventors  are 
believed.  There  is  an  old  srav  on  the  subject  of  the  charms 
of  the  unknoAvn  for  certain  minds.  When  the  cruise  of 
Admiral  Hornby’s  squadron  ends  the  torpedo-boat  will 
be  better  knoAvn,  and  will  consequently  be  much  less 
of  a  marvel.  Up  to  the  present  Avhat  has  been  proved 
about  it  is  that  it  is  A-ery  delicate,  quite  unable  to  face 
rough  weather,  and  that  it  sends  up  such  a  cloud  of 
spray  when  going  at  full  speed  as  to  be  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  object  indeed.  These  deficiencies  are  serious 
enough  to  make  it  A_ery  doubtful  Avhether  the  torpedo-boat 
will  ever  be  able  to  take  part  in  general  naval  engagements 
or  even  to  attack  well-armed  ships  which  are  on  the  alert. 
There  is  and  there  has  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  A'alue  of 
the  torpedo  Avithin  certain  limits.  As  a  protection  to  ports 
and  entrances  of  rivers  it  is  most  efficient,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  supersede  all  other 
weapons  of  naval  war.  Until  that  is  settled  it  is  mere  clap¬ 
trap  to  claim  for  the  torpedo  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  which 
is  one  of  the  stock  arguments  in  its  favour.  If  the  Inflexible 
can  defy  torpedo-boats,  it  is  Avell  Avorth  the  country’s  Avhilo 
to  pay  as  much  for  her  as  would  buy  forty  or  four  hundred 
of  the  smaller  craft. 

The  departure  of  the  Squadron  of  Evolutions  from 
Portsmouth  Avas  unluckily  preceded  by  an  accident  of  a 
rather  scandalous  kind.  The  causes  of  the  explosion 
(since  repeated  on  a  much  smaller  scale)  on  board  the 
Inflexible  were  so  little  of  a  mystery  that  it  Avould  be 
an  affectation  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  necessity  to 
wait  for  the  official  inquiry  before  expressing  an  opinion. 
The  misfortune  happened  because  the  coal-bunkers  Avero  left 
unventilated,  and  because  Avhen  they  Avere  opened  a  naked 
light  was  taken  into  them  at  once,  so  that  the  coal-gas  was 
set  on  fire.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  blunder  is  possibly  an 
open  question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  It  is  one  of  a  kind  which  Ave  venture  to 
think  should  by  this  time  be  impossible  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships,  for  it  can  only  have  been  caused  by  the 
gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  somebody  of  an  ordinary  and 
obvious  measure  of  precaution.  Coal  has  now  been  in  use  long 
enough  in  the  navy  to  have  enabled  naval  officers  not  only 
to  understand  its  nature,  but  to  grasp  the  facts  that,  Avhetlu  r 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  must  Avork  with  it  in  future,  and 
that  working  Avith  it  carelessly  is  highly  dangerous.  An¬ 
other  and  even  more  disagreeable  piece  of  naval  news  is 
the  report  as  to  the  bad  steering  of  the  Ajax.  This  vessel 
has  obviously  all  the  defects  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  we 
may  therefore  consider  that  these  tAvo  recent  additions  1o 
our  navy  are  very  seriously  disqualified  from  taking  place  in 
the  line  of  battle.  Hero  is  nnothcr  and  a  more  important 
subject  of  inquiry.  When  the  Agamemnon  was  despatched 
to  the  China  station  it  was  notorious  that  she  steered  very 
badly,  and  it  is  not  Avholly  forgotten  by  Avhat  pressure  on 
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the  officers  the  Admiralty  contrived  to  get  her  off  without 
executing  the  extensive  alterations  needed  to  make  her 
efficient,  but  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  confession 
that  the  department  had  made  gross  mistakes  in  construc¬ 
tion.  If  the  story  was  forgotten,  the  performances  of  the 
Ajax  will  serve  to  recall  it  to  memory.  When  a  second 
ironclad  turns  out  to  be  disgraced  by  lines  which  cause  her 
to  steer  like  a  paper-boat,  it  is  time  that  a  searching  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  working  of  the  Constructor’s 
Department. 


TIIE  STUPID  PARTY? 

IN  a  well-known  passage  in  one  of  his  later  works  Mr. 

Lecky  examines  with  much  acuteness  and  with  an 
admirable  impartiality  the  particular  forms  of  intellectual 
weakness  with  which  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  have  re¬ 
spectively  the  more  in  common.  Mr.  Lecky,  though  far 
too  candid  a  critic  to  give  an  unqualified  adhesion  to  that 
dictum  of  Mr.  Mill’s,  in  which  it  was  laid  down,  almost 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  one  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
“  epigrams,”  that  “  the  Conservatives  are  the  stupid  party,” 
did  nevertheless  express  an  opinion  that  stupidity  naturally 
gravitated  towards  Conservatism.  But  the  approving  smile 
piovoked  by  this  observation  has  faded  from  the  lips  of  many 
a  Radical  reader,  on  meeting  almost  in  the  next  sentence 
with  the  remark  that  Liberalism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
precisely  similar  attraction  for  folly.  AVe  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  in  the  latter  and  not  in  the  former  criticism  that 
Mr.  Lecky’s  analysis  strikes  us  as  the  more  mani¬ 
festly  “  victorious  ”  ;  but  our  present  purpose  is  not 
so  much  to  challenge  his  criticism  as  to  supplement  it. 
Admitting,  as  we  cordially  do,  that  Liberalism  is  essentially 
the  party  oi  tolly,  we  hold  it  to  be  at  least  a  highly  arguable 
proposition  that  it  is  the  party  of  stupidity  also.  If  the 
former  quality  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  feather- 
headed  crotcheteers  and  wordy  rhetoricians  who  rise  to  such 
honour  in  that  political  connexion,  their  success  and  influence 
under  present  conditions  presuppose  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  the  latter  quality  among  their  followers. 

The  distinction  between  folly  as  something  active  and 
positive  and  stupidity  as  something  negative  and  passive  is 
obvious  enough  •  but  no  doubt  there  are  occasions  when  the 
errors  of  the  people,  no  less  than  those  of  the  demagogue, 
are  of  the  former  kind.  The  people  have  at  times  been  self- 
deluded  like  the  more  honest  of  their  leaders ;  they  have 
had  ideas,  though  they  have  been  baseless  and  mischievous 
ones  ;  their  vagaries  have  been  due  not  to  undue  inertness, 
but  to  misdirected  activity  of  mind  ;  and  in  such  cases  they 
are  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  and  compliment  of  Mr.  Lecky’s 
distinction,  and  may  proudly  claim  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
dunces,  but  as  fools.  The  present  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  those  people  who  still  retain  their  faith — if  such  it 
could  ever  be  called — in  their  Liberal  leaders  belongs  to  the 
precisely  opposite  order  of  intellectual  weakness.  Their  case 
is  not  one  of  error  arising  from  hasty  and  superficial  con¬ 
clusions,  of  opinions  founded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  on 
inadequate  observation  of  life.  It  is  one  either  of  down¬ 
right  incapacity  to  follow  the  simplest  arguments  and  to 
discern  the  plainest  facts,  or  else  of  that  unmovable  mental 
inertia  wTnch  disables  the  mind  from  bringing  itself  to  bear 
on  the  facts  which  it  does  discern — both  of  them  marks, 
not  of  folly,  but  of  stupidity,  and  of  just  that  kind  of 
stupidity  which  Mill  intended  to  ascribe  to  his  political 
opponents.  If  out  of  that  vast  multitude  of  uneducated  or 
barely-educated  electors,  some  of  them  naturally  intelligent, 
some  naturally  the  reverse,  who  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  in  power  on  the  faith  of  the  Midlothian  pro¬ 
mises,  we  were  able  to  separate  those  who  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  their  hero  from  those  who  still  shout  behind  his 
car,  we  should  assuredly  find  that  the  line  dividing  one  of 
these  classes  from  the  other  would  more  or  less  exactly 
coincide  with  a  line  dividing — we  will  not  say  natural  intel¬ 
ligence  from  natural  stupidity,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of 
begging  the  question — but  natural  activity  from  natural 
inertness  of  mind.  For  it  is  not  as  if  the  facts  which  have 
effected  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  their  number  wrere 
or  could  be  disputed.  They  are  not,  and  cannot  be.  The 
Liberal  elector  who,  not  being  influenced  by  the  moral 
pressure  of  his  associates,  or  his  Caucus,  still  remains  a 
Gladstonian,  is  in  no  wise  able  to  answer  the  Liberal  con¬ 
vert  to  Conservatism  who  challenges  him  to  point  out  a 
single  principle  which  his  leader  has  observed,  or  a  single 
promise  which  he  has  kept.  He  has  no  other  reply,  and 
attempts  no  other,  than  to  say  in  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  great  and  good  man,  and  that  however  appearances  may 


be  against  that  great  and  good  man,  he  will  continue  to 
trust  him.  Morally  speaking,  this  may  be  a  beautiful 
attitude,  though  many  of  the  political  guides  of  this  morally 
beautiful  believer  would  warn  him  not  to  adopt  it  in  any 
higher  matters  than  politics  lest  he  fall  into  “supersti- 
“  tion  ” ;  but,  intellectually  considered,  it  differs  in  no  dis¬ 
coverable  respect  from  simple  unadulterated  stupidity.  Nor 
is  this  phenomenon  observable  in  respect  to  the  Jides  Olad- 
stcnica  alone.  One  may  note  it  throughout  the  whole 
region  of  politics.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  advance 
of  democracy,  by  stereotyping  as  it  has  and  giving  a 
sort,  of  semi-theological  cachet  to  a  vast  variety  of  demo¬ 
cratic  dogmas,  has  reversed  the  former  positions  of  the 
two  political  parties.  It  has  been  continually  throwing 
the  burden  of  proof  with  more  aDd  more  frequency  upon 
the  holders  of  Conservative  doctrines,  till  the  habit  of 
being  always  on  their  defence  has  produced  its  usual  ex¬ 
cellent  result.  The  Conservatives  in  these  days  are  the 
party  of  inquiry,  the  interrogators  of  facts,  the  critics  and 
analysts  of  their  own  opinions ;  and  to  find  men  who  hold 
their  political  principles  or  preferences  uninquiringly,  un¬ 
critically,  impenetrably  to  adverse  fact  or  argument — in 
a  word,  stupidly — you  must  look  for  them  in  the  Liberal 
ranks. 


GAROTTING  REVIVED. 

THE  fate  of  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  who  was  nearly 
strangled  in  the  streets  of  London  the  other  night, 
reminds  one  of  the  days  when  people  went  out  to  dinner 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  when  knuckle-dusters  were 
what  the  too  classical  lady  called  vade-meca.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Sir  Randal  Roberts  is  not  the  only  victim  of 
nocturnal  violence  in  London  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Two  members  of  Paidiament,  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Air. 
Charles  James,  have  been  attacked  by  roughs  on  their  way 
home,  and  Mr.  James  was  seriously  hurt.  Mr.  James, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  was  assaulted  in  Holborn,  Mr. 
Dillwyn  in  the  Strand,  and  Sir  Randal  Roberts  near 
Oxford  Street.  The  bands  who  thus  employ  themselves 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  pretty  impartially  distributed  over  at 
least  the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  no  means 
to  shun  at  night  thoroughfares  which,  crowded  in  the  day¬ 
time,  are  never  quite  deserted.  The  cases  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  are,  of  course,  only  conspicuous  instances  of  a 
practice  which,  in  the  old  slang  phrase,  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  AVe  may  fairly 
assume  that  for  every  example  which,  owing  to  the  victim’s 
social  position,  occupies  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
there  are  fifty  others  of  which  nothing  is  ever  heard  by 
the  public.  This  alarming  outbreak  of  ruffianism  can 
only  be  suppressed  in  one  way.  Experience  shows  that  the 
garotter  cares  for  nothing  but  his  skin ;  and  that,  if  he  can 
keep  that  whole,  imprisonment,  or  even  penal  servitude,  is 
a  risk  which  he  will  face.  AVe  need  not  say  that,  as  regards 
this  particular  class  of  crime,  no  alteration  of  the  law  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  robbery  with  violence  the  judges  have  already 
power  to  award  flogging  as  a  punishment ;  and,  though  they 
exercise  the  right  sparingly,  it  has  not  fallen  quite  into 
abeyance.  In  the  three  cases  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  no  one  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  police. 
The  police,  indeed,  to  use  one  more  hack  political  expres¬ 
sion,  w'ere  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Mr.  Dillwyn 
was,  we  believe,  rescued  by  his  son,  who  happened  to  be 
walking  behind  him,  before  much  harm  was  done.  Sir 
Randal  Roberts  and  Mr.  James  suffered  severely  before 
any  one  came  to  help  them.  “  Active  and  intelligent  con- 
“  stables  ”  cannot,  of  course,  be  everywhere  at  once;  but  it 
might  be  suggested  that  they  would  do  well  to  exhibit  a 
little  more  intelligence  and  activity  during  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  It  would  be  heretical, 
and  yet  perhaps  excusable,  to  insinuate  that  some  of  the 
time  spent  in  “  raids  ”  upon  betting-clubs,  to  which  nobody 
need  go  unless  he  likes,  might  be  more  profitably  devoted  to 
protecting  foot-passengers  who  walk  through  the  streets 
upon  their  lawful  occasions  from  robbery,  outrage,  and 
murder. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  Sir  AVilliam 
IIarcourt  will,  in  all  probability,  have  ceased  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  AVe  trust  that  his 
successor  may  have  less  morbid  compassion  for  the  backs  of 
cowardly  scoundrels.  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt,  it  is  true, 
does  not  use  the  humanitarian  vocabulary  quite  as  if  he  had 
known  and  loved  it  from  his  youth.  His  pleas  against  too 
stern  an  enforcement  of  the  law  have  a  somewhat  hollow  ring 
about  them,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  Sir  AVilliam 
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of  insincerity,  it  would  be  when  he  was  dwelling  most 
emphatically  upon  the  unstrained  quality  of  mercy.  If  one 
fact  in  the  history  of  crime  is  clearer  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  “  cat  ”  put  down  garotting  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  Courts  have  become  squeamish  about  pre¬ 
scribing  this  particularly  efficacious  form  of  medicine,  and 
gradually  crimes  of  violence  are  getting  the  upper  hand 
again.  It  is  disagreeable  to  meet  physical  brutality  on  its 
own  ground,  and  to  punish  the  employment  of  force  by 
the  infliction  of  pain.  But  then  all  punishment  is  un¬ 
pleasant  work,  and  its  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  it 
diminishes  by  its  deterring  influence  the  amount  of  crime 
in  the  world.  “  The  pain  which  is  caused  by  punishment,” 
says  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  “  is 
“  unmixed  evil.  It  is  by  the  terror  which  it  inspires  that  it 
“  produces  good,”  and  there  is  perhaps  no  punishment 
which  inspires  so  much  terror  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
injury  which  it  inflicts  as  the  punishment  of  flogging.  The 
most  hardened  offenders,  who  are  prepared  for  Millbank  or 
Dartmoor,  turn  pale  at  the  mention  of  “  an  instrument 
“  called  the  cat.”  Yet  they  are  very  little  the  worse  for 
their  flogging  a  week  after  they  have  endured  it.  That 
flogging  brutalizes,  we  do  not,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
deny.  We  are  not  proposing  that  it  should  be  inflicted 
upon  anybody  who  is  capable  of  being  brutalized.  It  is 
waste  of  words  to  argue  that  the  gangs  of  roughs  who 
haunt  street  corners  to  select  victims  for  assault  and 
robbery  cannot  be  made  more  bestial  than  they  are. 
We  fail  to  see  why  the  corporal  penalty  should  be  limited 
to  cases  where  the  object  of  the  offender  is  robbery.  It 
seems  to  us  that  any  aggravated  and  unprovoked  assault 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  What  the  gaoler 
does  to  these  wretches  is  usually  far  less  bad  than  what  they 
have  themselves  done  to  others.  But  it  is  some  approach  to 
the  exaction  of  payment  in  kind,  and  nothing  else  has  ever 
been  discovered  capable  of  so  simply  and  so  efficaciously 
putting  a  stop  to  crimes  which  disgrace  civilization,  and 
make  London  unsafe. 


departure  from  the  Parliament  with  such  a  very  different 
sort  of  eclipse  of  gaiety  as  would  be  produced  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  brunt  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  fall  of  course 
upon  its  new  leader,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  To  the  former,  after  some  apparent 
hesitation  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
have  been  finally  assigned  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  particularly  judicious  selection,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  Opposition  factiousness  will  mainly  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  Conservative  Budget.  Lord  Randolph 
CnuRCHiLL,  it  has  been  decided,  will  go,  not  to  Dublin 
Castle  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  to  the 
India  Office — an  arrangement  which  will,  we  imagine,  be 
preferred  by  all  Conservatives  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  Lord  Randolph's  views  on  India  with 
his  theories  about  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  at  the  War 
Office  will  probably  be  very  much  like  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith 
at  the  Admiralty,  an  eminently  safe  departmental  head, 
and,  from  sheer  business  capacity  and  mastery  of  details, 
by  no  means  contemptible  in  debate.  Sir  Richard  Cross’s 
sterling  qualities  as  an  administrator  have  been  some¬ 
what  forgotten,  as  such  qualities  are  apt  to  be,  by  the 
public  during  his  five  years’  sojourn  in  Opposition  ;  he  will, 
no  doubt,  revive  the  memories  of  them  in  this  his  second 
tenure  of  the  Home  Office.  Lord  George  Hamilton  at  the 
Admiralty  and  Colonel  Stanley  in  the  Colonial  Office  are 
both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  experiments ;  but  the  former 
Minister  has  already  had  experience  of  two  departments 
differing  widely  in  character,  and  Colonel  Stanley’s  former 
career  as  Secretary  for  War  was  distinctly  a  success.  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  appointment  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  speaks  for  itself  as  an  excellent  one ;  it  only  remains 
to  provide  him  with  an  efficient  coadjutor  in  that  Chief 
Secretary  whose  selection  has  not  naturally  taken  so  long  to 
determine.  But  a  review  of  the  Cabinet  even  only  as  settled 
thus  far  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  will  be  wanting  neither 
in  administrative  ability  nor  in  Parliamentary  power. 


TIIE  NEW  CABINET. 

OBODY,  even  among  the  Liberals,  has  ever  ventured 
a- i  to  doubt  that  the  Conservative  party  could  form  a 
strong  Administration ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hitch 
on  the  question  of  assurances,  all  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  forming  the  Cabinet  have  been  due  to  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  choice.  The  published  allotments  of  office  are  no 
doubt  partly  guesswork ;  but  subject  to  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  just  referred  to  they  may  be  taken  as  on  the 
whole  describing  not  inaccurately  tbe  probable  constitution 
of  the  Cabinet.  If  more  than  one  leading  member  of  the 
party  has  been  named  for  this  or  that  Ministerial  office,  it 
was  because  special  qualifications  for  it  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  more  than  one  person  too  plainly  to  be  overlooked. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  member  of  the  new  Cabinet 
has  been  sometimes  designated  for  more  posts  than  one,  the 
critics  of  either  anticipated  appointment  have  seldom  been 
able  to  question  his  equal  aptitude  for  both.  Thanks  to  the 
natural  hesitation  felt  by  the  late  Ministers  in  giving  tho 
undertakings  required  of  them  by  fair  play  and  patriotism, 
the  process  of  forming  the  Government  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  rapidly  as  otherwise  it  would  have  been,  but 
the  arrangements  which  may  already  be  regarded  as 
certain  give  every  promise  of  proving  satisfactory.  The 
announcement  in  particular  that  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote 
will  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  new  Cabinet 
will  be  generally  welcomed.  It  will  add  another  mark  of 
special  honour  to  that  conferred  upon  the  late  Conservative 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exceptional  rank  of 
the  peerage  which  will  also  be  conferred  upon  him.  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote,  though  he  misses  the  Premiership, 
will  thus  attain  to  botli  a  nobiliary  and  an  official  dignity 
with  which  it  is  unusual  for  any  Minister  of  lower  status 
than  a  Premier  to  be  honoured. 

His  elevation  to  tho  peerage  will  not  so  much  diminish 
the  debating  strength  of  the  Government  in  tho  Lower  as 
it  will  add  to  it  in  tho  Upper  House.  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  will  undoubtedly  speak  with  far  moro  effect  and 
influence  among  the  Peers  than  ho  ever  did  among  tho 
Commons ;  and  we  ourselves  are  of  those  who  regard  tho  re¬ 
cognition  of  that  fact  as  implying  much  moro  of  compliment 
than  of  censure.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Gibson,  through  his 
elevation  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  will  no 
doubt  bo  felt  in  tlio  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  is  bard  upon 
a  speaker  of  genuine  humour,  and  who  lias  never  yet  beeu 
observed  to  read  his  impromptu  criticisms,  to  compare  his 


COMPULSION  AND  COSTS. 

N  June  ii  Ilenry  Carr  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Sir 
James  Ingham  for  having  neglected  to  send  his  child  to 
school.  Carr  could  not  leave  his  work,  so  Mrs.  Carr  answered  to 
the  summons.  It  seemed  that  the  child  had  only  made  half  the 
possible  number  of  attendances,  and  this  grave  state  of  affairs 
called  forth  a  reproof  from  the  magistrate.  Then  Mrs.  Carr 
defended  herself  by  saying  that  some  of  her  children  were  ill 
with  measles,  and  she  produced  a  medical  certificate  which  proved 
that  she  was  speaking  the  truth.  The  woman  had  been  afraid 
that  contagion  might  be  carried  to  the  school ;  but  she  closed  her 
appeal  for  mercy  by  saying  that  one  of  her  family  was  attending 
regularly.  Then  Sir  James  Ingham  said  he  was  surprised  that  a 
child  should  have  been  sent  from  a  home  in  which  a  contagious 
complaint  was  raging.  Mrs.  Carr  was  placed  in  a  difficulty,  and 
she  tried  to  get  out  of  it  by  asking,  “  "VVhat  was  I  to  do,  your 
worship?  The  School  Board  continued  to  send  their  notices  to 
me,  and  I  thought  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  demands.” 
This  woman  has  not  a  logical  acquaintance  with  the  necessities 
which  rule  tho  conduct  of  zealous  officials.  If  a  gentleman  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  for  serving  notices,  it  is  evident  that,  as  soon  as 
notices  cease  to  be  served  by  him  in  sufficient  quantities,  his 
superiors  may  question  the  need  for  paying  him  any  longer.  Thus 
tho  zealous  official  lavishes  his  slips  of  paper  without  caring  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  circumstances  of  t  he  people  whom  he  coerces, 
and  his  character  as  a  laborious  officer  becomes  assured  when  he 
has  expended  enough  paper  and  ink  and  threats.  Mrs.  Carr 
had  not  considered  this  side  of  the  question.  Tho  case  stands 
reported  in  all  the  daily  journals,  and  it  is  worth  studying,  for  it 
is  typical  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  which  are  not 
brought  so  sharply  before  the  public. 

Wo  propose  to  use  some  plain  language  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  in  especial  we  desire  to  provo  that  for  all  useful  purposes  com¬ 
pulsion  has  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  enormous  powers  and  the 
enormous  revenue  of  the  Board  are  used  only  to  create  misery. 
Lot  any  one  attend  twenty  or  thirty  ‘‘Notice  B”  meetings  in 
various  purts  of  London,  and  ho  will  lind  that  the  proceedings 
exhibit  u  startling  sameness.  Supposing  that  sixty  men  and 
women  are  brought  up  at  each  meeting,  and  that  the  investigator 
takes  careful  notes  of  every  cross-examination,  it  will  soon  becomo 
evident  that  tho  causes  which  bring  culprits  before  I  he  secret 
tribunal  aro  so  uniform  in  action  that  a  schedule  can  bo  prepared 
on  which  tho  cases  may  bo  arranged  in  duliuite  groups.  The 
following  are  the  muin  causes  of  irregularity: — 

(a)  Father  out  of  work. 

A  ragged  and  hungry  man  explains  his  position  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  lie  would  gladly  send  his  children  to  school,  but  he  can 
get  nothing  to  do.  The  furniture  is  sold,  and  the  family  have  no 
bedclothes  to  cover  them  at  night.  Tho  school  fees  cannot  be 
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paid,  and  the  children  are  ashamed  to  go  without  their  money, 
{sometimes  there  is  no  bread  in  the  house  for  a  day  or  two  on  end, 
and  the  youngsters  are  starving.  The  man  will  pay  the  arrears  of 
fees  and  send  the  children  regularly  as  soon  as  he  can  get  any 
bind  of  a  job. 

The  sitting  member  listens  with  sympathy,  and  promises  that 
the  family  shall  be  admitted  free  from  that  day  forth.  A  lengthy 
investigation  takes  place,  and  finally  a  set  of  vouchers  for  all  the 
tees  reaches  the  teacher. 

(b)  No  boots. 

In  bad  weather  barefooted  boys  and  girls  dare  not  face  the 
frost  and  snow  and  rain. 

Boots  are  provided  from  a  charitable  fund,  and  the  parent  is 
gently  admonished. 

(c)  Children  kept  away  to  earn  money. 

The  parent  states  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  earn  a  few  shillings,  and 
that  the  money  picked  up  by  the  elder  children  helps  to  feed  the 
younger  ones.  No  mercy  is  shown  here.  The  order  is  given,  and, 
if  the  parent  is  squeezable,  the  child  attends;  if  the  parent  is 
defiant,  the  child  goes  on  working,  and  the  tine  is  paid  from  the 
wages. 

(d)  Father  dead. 

The  widow  cannot  earn  regular  wages,  and  the  children  must 
help  to  keep  themselves.  These  cases  are  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Sometimes  indulgence  is  granted,  but  generally  the  woman 
takes  her  chance  at  the  police-court,  and  is  kindly  treated  by  the 
magistrate. 

(e)  Drink. 

The  father  or  mother  drinks.  Perhaps  both  are  vicious.  These 
are  the  bad  cases,  and  the  Board  are  quite  justified  in  dealing 
severely  with  fellows  who  spend  all  their  earnings  in  the  public- 
house  on  Saturday  nights.  No  mercy  is  ever  shown  ;  a  summons 
is  promptly  issued  ;  the  man  appears  at  the  police-court,  is  fined — 
and  goes  away  without  caring  a  rush.  He  does  not  intend  to  pay, 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  forcing  him.  He  has  no  goods  to  distrain 
on,  and  the  magistrate  will  not  imprison  him  ;  so  he  lives  on  in 
his  callous  way,  laughs  at  the  School  Board,  and  escapes  scath- 
less.  The  sensitive  widow  and  the  artisan  suffer  cruel  mental 
pain  ;  the  drunken  scamp  has  neither  shame  nor  decency. 

We  might  go  into  certain  other  causes  of  bad  attendance,  but 
those  given  are  fairly  representative.  Now,  one  very  remarkable 
fact  comes  out  if  we  classify,  say,  1,000  of  such  examples  as  those 
chosen.  It  appears  that,  when  we  exclude  the  ruffians  and  the 
wastrels,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  persons  tried  by  the  new 
inquisition  have  been  forced  by  pressure  of  poverty  and  misadven¬ 
ture  to  break  the  law.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  children  have 
attended  school  willingly  at  some  time  or  other,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  visitors  catch  the  parents  so  easily.  Let  us 
explain.  Every  week  a  register  is  sent  by  each  teacher  to  the 
visitors,  and  this  register  shows  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  children  on  the  roll.  The  slack  attenders  are  looked  up,  and 
a  report  is  handed  to  the  teacher  on  the  Friday  morning  of  each 
week.  But  it  happens  that  every  register  costs  the  visitor  a 
heavy  amount  of  clerical  work.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  school 
of  i,ooo  children,  divided  into  twenty  classes  or  sections.  In 
that  case  twenty  registers  are  required.  But  the  population  of 
each  department  is  drawn  from  half  a  dozen  districts,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  members  of  every  class  come  from  scattered 
localities.  The  visitor  Jones  must  pick  out  all  the  individuals 
who  are  respectively  in  the  divisions  managed  by  his  colleagues 
Brown,  Thompson,  Robinson,  and  the  rest,  so  that  before  he 
can  begin  his  work  he  must  fill  up  a  little  bagatelle  of 
ten  registers  or  thereabouts,  and  post  them.  Then  he  must  visit 
the  irregulars,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  teacher’s  cross-examination ; 
then  he  tills  up  about  seventy  different  kinds  of  returns  re¬ 
quired  in  the  various  departments;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
be  discovers  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  pester  people  who 
have  already  made  an  attempt  to  obey  the  law.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  this  pleasing  arrangement  P  The  schools  are 
ready  for  all  comers,  and,  if  any  one  likes  to  send  his  children,  he 
may  reckon  on  being  thoroughly  supervised,  and  sternly  punished 
if  he  drops  into  shortcomings.  But  suppose  a  parent  simply 
decides  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Board,  he  need  do  no 
more  than  practise  a  little  easy  evasion,  and  he  will  never  be 
troubled  by  the  overwrought  clerks  who  are  called  visitors. 

At  this  present  time  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  children  in  London  who  have  never  been  caught  and 
who  never  go  to  school.  The  very  classes  that  the  Act  was 
intended  to  touch  are  not  affected  at  all,  while  a  vast  army  of 
superintendents,  visitors,  clerks,  and  police  is  employed  in  harry¬ 
ing  and  worrying  people  who  had  far  better  be  left  alone. 

The  public  pay  34,000k  a  year  to  support  a  number  of  men  who 
perform  superfiuous  work,  and  wholly  neglect  essentials.  If  any 
reformer  asks,  “  Why  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children 
absent  from  school  and  untouched  by  the  law  ?  ”  the  answer  is 
that  the  corps  of  visitors  are  so  closely  employed  in  badgering 
men  and  women  who  need  little  or  no  superintendence  that  time 
cannot  be  spared  to  deal  with  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Forster  and 
the  reformers  desired  to  reach.  If  we  were  cynical,  we  should 
say  to  any  decent  fellow  who  happened  to  be  in  precarious  em¬ 
ployment,  “  Don’t  send  your  family  to  school  at  all.  Once  your 
name  is  on  the  books,  you  may  reckon  on  being  worried  out  of 
your  wits  should  you  Tall  into  misfortune.  Keep  clear  altogether, 
and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  your  being 
caught.” 

To  put  the  matter  boldly,  compulsion  ought  to  be  at  once 


abolished,  and  the  34,000/.  saved.  In  practice  the  by-laws  are  at 
a  dead-lock,  for  hardly  a  magistrate  in  London  will  convict,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  law  has  almost  invariably  struck  at  those 
who  did  not  deserve  conviction.  What  is  the  use  of  thrusting 
education  on  our  starvelings  by  main  force  of  a  capricious  law  ? 
Consider  what  the  poor  creatures  really  are.  By  a  fair  all-round 
calculation,  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  40  per  cent,  of 
the  children  attend  school  in  the  morning  breakfastless,  28  per 
cent,  attend  in  the  afternoon  without  having  had  any  midday 
meal,  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  parents  are  always  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  youths  of  both  sexes  receive  their  lessons  in 
morality  during  school  hours,  and  then  they  go  home  to  the 
piggeries  where  the  packed  families  sleep  ;  they  finish  studying 
the  exhilarating  verse  of  Dante’s  “  Prophecy  ”  or  “  Lucy  Gray  ” 
on  Friday  evening,  and  they  starve  and  shiver  until  the  bell 
calls  them  hungry  to  school  on  Mondav  morning.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  tragically  farcical  in  this  spectacle.  These  children  are 
driven  into  school  (when  the  visitors  can  catch  them),  but  the 
faculties  which  should  be  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are  numbed,  and  the  whole  nature  of  each  starveling  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  animal  yearning  for  sustenance.  When  the  Board 
first  began  work  and  hopeful  people  were  in  the  full  swing  of  their 
joyous  verbiage,  it  was  constantly  said  that  the  refined  pleasures 
of  culture  would  compensate  the  poor  for  the  hardness  of  their 
earthly  lot.  We  now  see  that  the  poor  find  the  consolation 
insufficient ;  they  reject  the  nostrum  offered  by  the  philosophers. 
After  fourteen  years  of  cruel  driving  and  harrying  of  the  lower 
classes,  it  has  become  plain  to  all  concerned  that  the  sudden 
attempt  to  put  new  educational  wine  into  old  bottles  has  resulted 
in  destructive  failure.  The  visitors  can  harass  the  people  by 
domiciliary  visits,  and  they  do  cause  much  misery  in  that  way, 
yet  it  is  made  evident  almost  every  day  that  the  magistrates  are 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  clauses  in  the  Act.  During  the  first  week  of  March  the 
Board  desired  to  imprison  several  parents  who  could  not  pay  the 
school  fees,  and  who  had  no  goods  to  distrain  on.  Mr.  Paget 
bluntly  refused  to  hear  the  pleading  of  the  Board’s  officer,  and 
told  him  to  let  the  people  alone ;  last  week  the  magistrate  at 
the  Thames  Police-court  dismissed  two  cases,  after  making 
some  very  indignant  remarks  about  the  conduct  of  the  Board. 
We  have,  then,  a  law  which  is  so  unworkable  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  said  law  have  given 
up  the  attempt  as  hopeless.  British  citizens  are  subjected  to 
an  aimless  species  of  espionage  which  has  only  the  effect  of 
causing  useless  mental  pain.  In  fourteen  years  280,000k  has  been 
spent  on  compulsion.  The  main  results  are  disaffection  among 
the  populace,  suffering  among  starved  children,  and  grave  fore¬ 
bodings  among  trained  observers,  who  see  hew  completely  the 
compulsory  Act  is  discredited.  It  would  be  far  better  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  error  and  retrace  our  steps.  The  argument  that  compul¬ 
sion  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  will  not  hold  ;  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  that  it  does  benefit  them,  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  derive  no  happiness  from  the  thin  veneer  of  culture  which 
is  bestowed.  But  there  is  abundant  proof  that  confinement  and 
enforced  mental  activity,  when  superadded  to  the  pains  of  hunger 
and  privation,  do  cause  great  suffering;  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence,  it  is  sinful  to  go  on  thrusting  primers  and  text¬ 
books  into  the  hands  of  unhappy  mortals  who  crave  for  bread. 
The  truth  is  that  in  a  moment  of  benevolent  frenzy  the  nation 
became  entangled  in  an  immense  blunder.  “  Education  is  a  good 
thing,”  said  the  pioneers  of  1868,  “  therefore  education  is  every 
Englishman's  birthright,  and  the  State  must  supply  it.”  “Food 
is  a  good  thing ;  therefore,  on  your  showing,  every  Englishman’s 
food  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  State,”  said  the  opposite 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This  was  set  down  as  sophistry, 
but  now  it  appears  that  the  sophists  were  right.  The  “advanced  ” 
persons  recognize  that  they  have  begun  in  the  wrong  place  ;  they 
already  clamour  for  permission  to  feed  the  bodies  of  the  children 
on  whose  minds  they  experiment,  and  it  is  likely  that  we  may  yet 
see  the  Roman  sportula  revived  with  a  vengeance.  The  democratic 
education  measure  was  carried  through  with  a  rush  ;  no  slow 
gradation  was  observed,  and  a  symmetrical  machinery  was  set  to 
work  amid  an  environment  which  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
revolution  of  any  new  machinery  whatever.  The  results  we  have 
pointed  out  with  clearness,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  our  best 
course  is  to  acknowledge  a  national  error,  and  do  away  with  a 
law  which  piles  misery  on  shoulders  that  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  the 
undeserved  burden. 


1TE,  MISS  A  EST! 

1%/T  ANY  poets  and  romancical  writers  have  taken  for  subject 
-b»-L  that  pleasing  scene,  the  dismissal  of  ardent  youth  from  the 
toilsome  duties  of  school.  Many  charming  descriptions  have  been 
written  of  it ;  but  on  the  whole  these  descriptions  have  been  a 
little  wanting  in  realism.  The  brutal  cynic,  watching  the  actual  pro¬ 
cess,  will  observe  that  oneof  the  first  instinctsof  emancipated  child¬ 
hood  is  to  punch  its  neighbour’s  head,  or  to  shy  dirt  and  pebbles  at 
him,  or,  in  quieter  mood,  to  dilate  on  the  injustice  of  the  master 
who  has  told  him  to  “  Go  up,”  and  suggested  that  somebody  else 
(the  complainant)  should  “  Go  down.”  “  Won’t  I  make  it  hot  for 
you,  young  Briggs,  after  school !  ”  is  not  an  invention  of  the 
fictionist,  as  we  believe  they  say,  “over  there.”  Neither  is  it  an 
invention  that  after  school  the  menacer  of  Briggs  frequently  goes 
and  does  it. 
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The  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  Liberal 
party  are  displaying  these  amiable  characteristics  with  a  remark¬ 
able  sans-gene  at  the  present  moment.  We  do  not  count  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  his  weekly  dreadful  line 
elsewhere;  and,  besides,  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 
He  does  after  his  kind — a  kind  notable  to  screwmakers  and 
■others.  But  in  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  in 
others  we  take  a  considerable  interest,  and  it  is  really  sad  to  see 
Mr.  Morley  to  some  extent,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  an 
■extent  much  greater,  exhibiting  the  little  weaknesses  above  ob¬ 
scurely  referred  to.  As  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  Liberal 
party,  we  shall  take  as  examples  of  their  performances  the  very 
remarkable  correspondence  between  Mr.  James  Howard,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  fame,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Albert  Solomons,  of 
whom  we  never  heard  before,  but  who  seems  to  hail  from  and  to 
do  credit  to  the  gunpowdery  neighbourhood  of  Hartford.  They 
are  all  instructive,  Sir  William  Harcourt  most,  Mr.  Morley  least 
dfbr,  with  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Morley  is  Mr.  Morley),  and  the  father 
•of  all  such  as  sell  farmers  agricultural  implements  and  pose  as 
farmers’  friends  on  the  strength  thereof  betwixt  the  two.  Of  Mr. 
Morley  we  have  little  to  say.  He  said  that  Radicalism  was  “  only 
•one  form  of  common  sense,-’  and  if  this  be  the  case,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  Mr.  Morley ’s  common  sense  taking  another  form 
with  very  considerable  advantage  to  himself  and  all  his  friends. 
He  chaffed  the  absentees  on  Monday  week ;  but,  as  we  have  done 
that  on  our  own  account  some  time  ago,  we  need  not  busy  our¬ 
selves  with  Mr.  Morley 's  later  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Also 
it  must  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were  some  very  advanced 
Liberals  amongst  these  excusers;  for  the  English  member  of  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  raison  soeiale  is  tolerably  “  advanced,”  we  think.  After 
this  Mr.  Morley 's  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  need 
not  be  much  dwelt  on.  The  general  community  of  sentiment 
between  the  two  is  too  notorious  to  have  needed  emphasizing  in 
this  way. 

With  Sir  William  Harcourt  the  case  is  different.  It  seems  to 
■have  been  generally  understood  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  came 
out  on  this  occasion.  Putting  ourselves  in  Sir  William  llarcourts 
place,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  have  been  pleased  at 
■the  recognition  of  this  coming  out  which  was  vouchsafed  by  the 
party  organs.  Gratitude  for  his  absence  of  duluess  seems  to  have 
got  a  good  deal  mixed  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  with  surprise 
at  his  not  being  dull.  His  speech,  says  the  Daily  News,  “  recalled 
those  brilliaut  orations  ” — those  brilliant  orations  which  eventu¬ 
ated  (if  we  may  talk  Yankee)  in  a  certain  little  hegira  from 
Oxford  to  Derby.  The  expression  “  recalled  ”  seems  to  imply  that 
a  certain  effort,  a  certain  jump,  has  to  be  made  by  the  mind  in 
order  to  reach  the  time  when  JSir  William  Harcourt  was  brilliant. 
■“  Eatout,  when  did  I  play  at  billiards  last?  ”  says  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Listless  in  the  novel,  and  Fatout  answers  “He  fourteen 
December  de  last  year,  Monsieur.”  “  Daily  News,'’  says  Sir 
William,  “when  was  I  last  brilliant?”  and  the  Daily  News 
^answers,  “  About  six  years  ago."  This,  we  say,  would  on  some 
minds  have  a  damping  effect.  Still  worse  is  the  expression  of  the 
faithful  Scotsman,  the  one  newspaper  in  wide  Britain  (the  use  of 
the  word  Britain  will  propitiate  that  respectable  newspaper) 
which  sticks  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  through  thick  and 
thin.  The  Scotsman  thinks  that  the  crisis  has  “  restored  ” 
to  Sir  William  “the  vitality  and  force  of  1879-1880.”  "Scots¬ 
man,'’  says  the  Honourable  Mr.  Listless,  “  when  had  I  vitality 
■and  force  last?  ”  And  the  Scotsman  says,  “  You  had  no  vitality 
or  force  since  1879- 1880,  Monsieur.”  Now  we  should  not  like 
these  “  restoreds  ”  and  “  recalleds.”  However,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tioning  the  dicta  of  two  such  judges.  For  six  years  Sir  William 
IJarcourt's  brilliancy  has  been  in  abeyance,  his  vitality  and  force 
stowed  away  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orlando's  brains.  But  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  (vice  Astolpho 
resigned,  and  with  a  four-lined  whip  instead  of  a  four- horse 
chariot)  has  restored  all  these  comfortable  things  to  Sir  William, 
and  he  is  brilliant,  and  vital,  and  forcible.  Voyons  un peu. 

We  suppose  that  the  brilliancy  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sir 
IV  illiam’s  indignant  rejection  of  the  theory  about  riding  for  a 
fall.  We  suppose  so,  because  the  statement  is.  we  see,  scattered 
all  over  with  “  laughter,”  and  that  when  a  gentleman  makes  a 
statement  on  his  honour  repudiating  the  charge  of  very  disgrace¬ 
ful  conduct,  he  does  not  usually  want  to  be  laughed  at.  There 
must  have  been  some  mistake  in  the  audience  that  is  clear,  and 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  Sir  William  with  it.  “  I  assure 
you  I  am  an  honourable  man  (roars  of  laughter),’’  which  is  the 
gist  of  the  whole  passage  a3  reported,  suggests  very  unpleasant 
things.  Then  we  come  to  a  distinction  of  Sir  William’s  be¬ 
tween  the  party  of  Irish  whisky  and  the  party  of  political  pro¬ 
gress.  Is  it  here  that  one  finds  him,  the  brilliancy?  And  if  so, 
how  about  the  very  liberal  and  progressive  Mr.  Karps  and  Mr. 
Inderwicks,  and  Mr.  several  other  bodies  who  declined  to  tax 
the  products  of  malt  further?  Then  Sir  William  tells  us  that, 
if  the  Tories  were  in  a  majority  he  should  be  miser  able,  but  as 
they  are  not,  he  does  not  mind.  From  which  we  understand  that 
not  to  be  able  to  govern  with  a  majority  is  a  very  excusable  thing, 
but  that  the  poor  devil  who  cannot  govern  with  a  minority  is 
a  very  poor  devil  indeed.  After  this  Sir  William  quoted  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  very  much,  but  the  brillinncy  is  not,  we 
■suppose,  there.  And,  finally,  Sir  William  wound  up  with  a 
metaphor,  in  which  the  brilliancy  and  the  force  and  the  vitality 
must  lie,  inasmuch  as  they  certainly  do  not  lie  anywhere  else. 
He  terminated  the  usual  eulogy  on  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom, 
as  is  well  known,  he  has  regarded  with  a  lifelong  devotion,  by 


the  words,  “  Did  they  think  Nelson  was  going  to  haul  down 
the  flag  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar?”  Haul  down  flag?  Eve 
of  Trafalgar?  Did  Nelson  resign  his  command  on  the  eve  of 
Trafalgar  ?  Did  he  suggest  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
had  better  be  engaged  to  do  England’s  business,  for  really  he, 
Nelson,  could  not  manage  it  ?  We  should  have  thought  that  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  rest  of  them  had 
executed  any  operation  in  the  last  fortnight,  it.  was  exactly  this 
precise  action  of  hauling  down  the  flag.  No  doubt  they  did  it  on 
the  approved  principle  of  running  away  to  live  to  fight  another 
day.  But,  though  of  course  we  bow  to  so  distinguished  an  histo¬ 
rical  student  as  Sir  William  Harcourt,  we  certaiulv  had  thought 
that,  if  there  was  any  maxim  connected  with  things  military  and 
naval  that  Nelson  did  not  follow,  it  was  this.  Nelson  put  an 
enemy  or  a  rival  in  command  in  order  that  he  might  profit  by 
the  enemy's  or  the  rival's  mistakes  ?  Come,  come,  Sir  William, 

1  there  are  surely  people  enough  in  the  world  to  impute  dirtv 
tricks  to  without  fixing  them  on  Nelson.  Nelson  and  you*! 
Nelson  and  your  colleagues !  Nelson  aud  the  men  of  Maj'uba  ! 

I  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary. 

So  leave  we  Sir  William  Harcourt  comparing  men  who  run 
away  from  the  helm  because  they  dare  not  hold  it  to  Nelson,  and 
turn  we  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  father  of  all  such  as  befriend  farmers 
l  by  selling  them  agricultural  implements.  Why  Mr.  Howard  wrote 
to  Mr.  Albert  Solomons  we  have  not  the  least  idea.  But  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Albert  Solomons  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Hartford  Radical  Association,  and  that  the  Hartford  Radical 
I  Association  is  inclined  to  be  robustious.  So  Mr  Howard,  vir 
I  pietate  gravis  ( necnon  et  crumena),  writes  to  extol  the  virtue  of 
moderate  Liberals.  “From  personal  experience,”  Mr.  Howard 
says,  “  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  up  with  these  mode¬ 
rate  Liberals,’  but  still,  &c.  And  he  winds  up  with  an  illus¬ 
tration  as  “to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  prejudices”  of  his 
own  colleagues,  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
“  give  way.”  This,  we  hope,  will  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  and  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock.  To  parallel  Mr.  Albert 
Solomons’s  answer  we  should  have  to  quote  an  exquisite  but 
slightly  indecorous  story  which  is  known  to  many  Oxford  men, 
and  in  which  a  certain  living  archbishop  and  a  well-known 
fellow  of  a  college  figure.  “  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  from 
personal  experience  ?  ”  Mr.  Solomons  says  in  effect.  What  he 
says  in  fact  is  that  genuine  Radicalism  aud  Liberalism  “  have  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  them,”  that  fifty  years  of  Liberalism 
have  resulted  in  nothing  but  “justice  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  wealthy,  our  brethren  in  Ireland  and  India  oppressed,  a 
Franchise  Act  full  of  delusions  and  pitfalls,”  &c.  “  Liberals 

and  Tories,”  the  excellent  maker  of  agricultural  implements  is 
told,  “  form  part  of  an  aristocratic  parasitic  system,  and  are 
alike  sharpers,  and  interested  in  the  plunder  of  the  people.”  Now 
Mr.  Howard,  at  least  this  Mr.  Howard,  is  not  hit  by  the 
word  aristocratic ;  but  how  about  “  the  parasitic  ”  aud  the 
“plunder”?  If  a  farmer  is  to  get  his  land  for  nothing,  why 
not  his  machines?  But  we  are  interrupting  Mr.  Solomons,  who 
is  well  worth  hearing.  “There  can,”  he  thinks,  “be  no  perma¬ 
nent  union  between  Liberalism  and  Radicalism,  between  trickery 
and  honesty,”  and  he  hopes  soon  to  see  “Radicalism,  the  party  of 
the  people,  come  to  the  front,  while  Liberalism  will  follow'  its 
selfish  leaders  down  to  the  vile  dust  from  which  it  sprang.” 

’\mvanai  naniud^,  what  a  united  party  1  We  turn  to  Sir 
William  llarcourts  first  brilliant  effort  of  forcible  vitality  after 
six  years,  and  we  find  him  jibing  the  Tories  for  “cutting  one 
another's  throats.”  But  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  do  not  cut  one 
another’s  throats,  oh  dear  no  !  There  once  was  a  valiant  French 
playwright  who  showed  a  scene  divided  down  the  centre.  On  the 
one  side  an  enraptured  lover  said,  “  Sidonie  !  entre  nous  e'est  pour 
toujours”;  on  the  other,  the  same  gentleman  requested  Sidonie  to 
go  an  (liable.  Our  present  tableau  of  the  results  of  unmuzzling  is 
hardly  less  striking.  “  We  are  a  happy  family,  we  are,”  cries  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  one  side  of  the  page.  Aud  on  the  other 
Mr.  Albert  Solomons  requests  the  respected  party  to  which  Sir 
William  belongs  to  go  down  to  the  vile  dust  from  which  it 
sprang. 


EIGHTH  CENTENARY  Of  GREGORY  VII. 

WHATEVER  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  his 
character,  his  principles,  or  his  aims,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Gregory  VII.,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  at  least  the 
grandest  and  most  striking  figure  in  the  long  line  of  258  pontiffs 
who  have  sat  successively  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  There  is 
something  more  distinctly  apostolic  about  the  firm  but  gentle  and 
beneficent  rule  of  his  earliest  namesake  in  the  Papacy,  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  has  moreover  a  special  and  abiding  claim  on  the 
grateful  reverence  of  Englishmen.  Yet  the  first  thought  of  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  even  though  I10  be  an  Englishman, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Gregory  is  sure  to  be,  not  of  the  great 
missionary  Pope,  who  resolved  to  convert  England  as  he  gazed 
on  the  “  angel  ”  faces  of  the  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxon  slave- 
boys  in  the  Roman  market-place,  but  of  the  proud  dispenser  of 
earthly  crowns  and  strong-wristed  reformer  of  a  corrupt  Church, 
who  uttered  no  idle  boast  when  ho  compared  the  Papacy  aud 
the  Empire  to  the  greater  and  lessor  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  and  summed  up  his  own  wonderful  career  with  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy,  if  with  some  pardonable  exaggeration,  in  his 
dying  words  at  Salerno,  “  I  have  loved  righteousness  anil  hated 
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iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.”  At  any  period  and  under 
any  circumstances  only  a  master  mind  could  have  left  a  mark 
like  his  on  the  entire  later  history  of  Christendom.  It  is  true 
that  he  held  an  office,  not  then  indeed  or  till  many  centuries 
afterwards  regarded  by  anybody  as  infallible,  but  looked  up  to 
by  all  as  visibly  representing  the  royalty  of  Christ  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  His  earthly  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  actual 
reign  of  Gregory  extended  over  no  more  than  twelve  years, 
while  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century,  under  five 
successful  pontiffs  who  were  virtually  his  nominees  and  his  in¬ 
struments,  he  had  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  Church.  And 
moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Papacy,  when  he  came 
to  its  rescue,  so  far  from  offering  a  vantage-ground  for  his  enter¬ 
prise  to  a  born  ruler  of  men,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  and 
seemingly  hopeless  degradation,  not  for  a  few  years  or  a  few 
pontificates,  but  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  which  has  had  no 
parallel  before  or  since,  except  perhaps  under  the  scandalous 
administration  of  Alexander  VI.  But  Alexander  reigned  for  ten 
years  only,  and  if  neither  his  immediate  predecessors  or  successors 
were  models  of  sanctity,  they  were  respectable  as  compared  to 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  men  of  no  mean  ability.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  that  terrible  “  iron  age,”  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 

a  dark  and  dreadful  time, 

The  heaven  all  blood,  the  wearied  earth  all  crime, 

when  men  said  that  “  Christ  was  sleeping  in  the  ship,”  and 
prophecies  of  His  speedy  return  to  j  udge  the  world  were  rife  on 
every  side.  The  papal  office  had  lost  alike  its  religious  character 
and  its  claim  to  moral  purity.  “  For  above  a  century  the  chief 
priest  of  Christendom,”  to  cite  Mr.  Bryce’s  words,  “  was  no  more 
than  a  tool  of  some  ferocious  faction  among  the  nobles.  Criminal 
means  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  ;  violence,  sometimes  going 
the  length  of  mutilation  or  murder,  deprived  him  of  it. 

Gregory  VII.  had,  as  we  have  seen,  enormous  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  against,  but  he  had  two  immense  advantages,  one  in  his  own 
transcendent  genius,  one  in  the  circumstances  of  his  age.  He  had, 
as  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  rarest  and  grandest  of  gifts,  an 
intellectual  courage  and  power  of  imagination  which  accepts  with 
all  their  consequences  and  dares  to  carry  out  in  act  the  principles  it 
has  once  firmly  grasped  ;  and  this  power  it  was  which  enabled  him 
not  simply  to" deduce  in  theory,  but  to  apply  and  enforce  in  his 
policy',  the  logical  conclusion  of  principles  which  in  our  day  would 
be  widely  disputed  within  as  well  as  without  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  but  which  no  Catholic  ventured  openly  to  ques¬ 
tion  then.  Henry  IV.  might  challenge  Gregory’s  application  of 
his  principles,  but  only  at  the  peril  of  his  soul  and  of  his  crown 
could  he  presume  to  challenge  their  truth.  To  quote  Mr.  Bryce 
once  more,  “  Nobody  dreamt  of  denying  his  principles ;  the  reason¬ 
ings  by'  which  he  established  the  superiority  of  spiritual  to  tem¬ 
poral  jurisdiction  were  unassailable.”  That  indeed  was  his  fulcrum 
to  move  the  world  ;  the  logical  force  of  his  reasoning  was  irre¬ 
sistible,  but  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  genius  to  make  logic  into  a 
practical  reality. 

It  would  be  absurd  within  our  present  limits  to  attempt  even 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  eventful  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  and 
his  reforming  government  of  the  Church  really  began,  as  was 
intimated  just  now,  twenty'-five  years  earlier  with  the  accession 
of  Leo  IX.  It  must  suffice  very  briefly  to  indicate  here  the 
two  main  objects  at  which  he  aimed,  and  in  both  of  which  to  a 
large  extent  he  succeeded  ;  iu  the  one  case  the  result  of  his 
policy  lasted  for  many  centuries,  in  the  other  his  great  reform  has 
fixed",  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  discipline  of  the  Latin  Church 
from  that  day  to  our  own.  But  let  us  first  say  a  word  on  what 
may  be  called  the  political  side  of  his  work,  his  emancipation  of 
the"  Church  from  secular  control.  One  part  of  that  task  was 
accomplished  under  his  influence,  but  several  years  before  he  him¬ 
self  became  Pope,  when  in  1159  Nicholas  II.  in  a  Synod  held  at 
the  Lateran  transferred  the  right  of  election  to  the  Papacy  from 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  who  had  so  grossly  abused  then- 
privilege,"  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  a  formal  reservation  being 
made-which  was  neither  intended  nor  destined  to  be  more  than  a 
form — of  the  imperial  right  of  confirmation.  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  settle  the  long  quarrel  of  Investitures,  nor  was  it  finally  settled 
till  nearly  forty  years  after  Gregory’s  death  by  the  Concordat  of 
Worms,  ratified  at  the  first  Lateran  Council  in  1123.  But  he  had 
himself  already  struck  the  decisive  blow,  when  at  a  Roman  Synod 
held  in  1075  he  abrogated  by  a  peremptory  decree  the  entire  right 
of  investiture  by  the  temporal  Sovereign,  and  thus  at  once  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  breach  with  the  Emperor  which  continued  during 
both  their  lives.  He  went  further,  and  deduced  from  the  Power 
of  the  Keys  the  inherent  right  of  the  Pope  to  revise,  and  confirm 
or  reject  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  election  of  the 
Emperor.  Less  dazzling  at  first  sight,  but  more  permanent  and 
pregnant  in  its  results,  was  the  great  internal  reform  designed 
and"  effected  by  the  dominant  will  of  Hildebraud.  There  was 
in  truth  at  bottom  a  close  moral  connexion  between  the  two. 
It  wras  no  new  discovery  of  Gibbons  that,  in  his  sense  of  the 
words,  “  the  virtues  of  the  clergy  are  more  dangerous  than  their 
vices.”  The  degradation  of  the  Papacy  under  the  heel  of  a  brutal 
and  licentious  aristocracy  and  the  general  collapse  of  all  spiritual 
life  and  power  during  the  tenth  century  had  been  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  the  widespread  demoralization  of  prelates  and  clergy, 
who  cared  rather  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  which  civil  potentates 
could  oiler  or  withhold,  than  for  the  Gospel  they  professed  to 
preach.  The  crying  evil  of  the  age,  against  which  all  saints  and 


reformers  were  raising  their  voices,  was  the  simony  and  incon¬ 
tinence  of  the  priesthood.  Clerical  marriage  had  long  before  been 
forbidden  in  the  West,  but  it  had  not  been  declared  invalid,  and 
in  fact  was  almost  universal  among  the  secular  clergy ;  aud  one 
inevitable  result  of  this  in  the  feudal  age — as  Milman,  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  are  all  the  other  way,  is  careful  to  insist — was  that  Church 
benefices  tended  to  become  fiefs  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  the  clergy  were  sinking — as  is  said  to  be  often  the  case 
now  in  Russia — into  an  hereditary  caste;  hence  too  the  wide  preva¬ 
lence  of  simoniacal  bargains.  Here  again,  as  in  the  conflict  between 
Church  and  State,  Gregory  went  to  work  with  the  directness  and 
energy  of  a  master  genius ;  he  perceived  at  once  that  no  half¬ 
measures  could  avail,  and  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  all  clerical  marriages,  not  merely  unlawful  but  invalid, 
and — with  a  curious  anticipation  of  modern  democratic  policy — 
appealing  to  the  laity  to  assist  him  by  refusing  all  ministrations  of 
a  married  or  simoniacal  priest. 

Hildebrand  has  paid  the  accustomed  penalty  of  greatness.  An 
extravagant  homage  has  been  followed  by  a  far  more  extrava¬ 
gant  defamation.  From  the  Reformation  onwards  it  became  the 
fashion  among  Protestants  to  load  his  memory  with  every  term 
of  obloquy  and  reproach,  in  which  the  compilers  of  the  English 
Homilies  set  a  somewhat  conspicuous  example,  while  even  Roman 
Catholics  seemed  half  ashamed  to  speak  of  him  ;  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  cruel  and  narrow-minded  bigot,  the  typical  “  Giant 
Pope  ”  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  whose  teeth  had  not  yet  been 
drawn.  A  juster  estimate  has  succeeded,  and  sceptical  or 
Protestant  writers  in  Germany  and  France  were  the  first  to  make 
reparation  for  a  great  literary  wrong.  Guizot  hailed  him  as  the 
champion  and  pioneer  of  modern  civilization.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
who  loved  him  little,  could  not  refrain  from  testifying  that  “  his 
despotism,  with  whatever  inconsistency,  sought  to  guide  man¬ 
kind  by  moral  impulses  to  a  more  than  human  sanctity,  while 
the  feudal  despotism  with  which  he  waged  war  sought,  with  a 
stern  consistency,  to  degrade  them  into  beasts  of  prey,  or  beasts 
of  burden.  It  was  the  conflict,”  he  adds,  “  of  mental  with  phy¬ 
sical  power,  of  literature  with  ignorance,  of  religion  with  de¬ 
bauchery,”  and  Hildebrand,  who  “  is  celebrated  as  the  reformer 
of  the  impure  and  profane  abuses  of  his  age,  is  yet  more  justly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  left  the  impress  of  his  own 
gigantic  character  on  the  history  of  all  the  ages  which  have 
succeeded  him.”  Milman,  who  had  less  than  no  sympathy  with 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  any  kind,  names  him  “  the  Caesar 
of  spiritual  conquest,”  before  whose  eyes  floated  in  dim  outline 
the  beautiful  vision  of  St.  Augustine’s  “City  of  God,”  which  he 
aspired,  however  imperfectly,  to  make  a  reality  on  earth.  It  is 
but  a  shallow  libel  on  his  memory  to  call  him  the  founder  of 
Ultramontanism.  That  bastard  scheme  of  a  narrow  and  vicious 
centralization  had  its  inception  four  centuries  later  in  the  startled 
recoil  of  a  corrupt  and  craven  Curia  from  the  strong  reforming 
spirit  which  found  articulate  but  only  temporary  expression  in  the 
famous  Council  of  Constance,  and  was  finally  stereotyped  by  the 
ejection  of  the  Teutonic  element  at  the  Reformation.  But  Hilde¬ 
brand,  who  expired  at  Salerno  in  exile, on  May  25, 1085,  may  justly 
be  styled  the  founder  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  architect  of  so  stately  an  edifice  has 
well  earned  the  honours  of  his  eighth  centenary. 


CABOTINAGE. 

WHEN  the  reader  in  quest  of  information  turns  to  his  Littrd  he- 
shall  find  the  following  definition  of  the  word  “  cabotinage” 
— “  Etat  des  comddiens  ambulants  et  aussi  des  mauvais  comddiens. 
Terme  tres  familier  ’’ — and  should  he  feel  after  mastering  this 
information  that  he  has  been  but  fed  on  husks,  he  may  betake 
himself  to  the  numerous  and  highly  defective  French  slang 
dictionaries,  in  which  case  he  will  arrive  at  a  shrewd  guess  that 
the  phrase  is  capable  of  practically  limitless  extension.  That  this 
is  so  is  well  known  to  the  elect.  As  in  certain  other  instances- 
which  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  point  out,  the  word  is- 
French,  but  the  thing  is  English.  Not  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  for  one  moment  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  this  exquisite 
mechanism  for  the  destruction  of  art.  What  Paris  has  initiated 
London  has  completed — and  this  indeed  is  as  it  should  he. 
For  does  not  every  good  Englishman  know  that  the  French 
are  collectively  and  individually  devoid  of  a  large  imagination 
and  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  great  enterprises?  It  is  a 
fact  known  aud  freely  commented  on  in  every  ox-stall  throughout 
British  Philistia.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Let  us 
as  a  preliminary  exercise  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  such  of  the 
phenomena  of  cabotinage  as  fall  strictly  within  the  classical 
definition  which  we  have  above  quoted.  Cabotinage  naturally 
implies  the  existing  of  cabotins  (see  Littrd),  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  there  have  been  cabotins  from  time  immemorial.  Of  late 
years  they  have  flourished  exceedingly,  and  do  now  bid  fair  to 
obtain  some  mastery  over  our  unhappy  country  unless  they 
receive  some  wholesome  check.  The  first  complete  exposition  of 
the  mysteries  of  cabotinage  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
entitled  “  Theorie  de  l' Art  da  Comedien,  ou  Manuel  Thedtral,  par 
Aristippe,”  and  was  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1826.  In  this 
heart-rejoicing  work  the  aspiring  actor  is  told  when  he  should 
spread  abroad  his  arms,  under  what  circumstances  he  may  caper 
on  the  boards,  and  when  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  u  grit  ”  his 
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teeth.  He  is  enjoined,  and  we  wish  he  would  more  often  how  to 
the  injunction,  not  to  heave  or  snuffle,  and  to  acquire  some  sort  of 
tnowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  addresses  his  audience. 
He  is,  moreover,  warned,  and  in  this  instance  he  is,  as  a  rule,  ready 
to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  instruction,  to  avoid  unvarnished  nature 
as  he  would  a  pest-house.  No  words  ever  came  more  directly 
from  the  heart  of  hearts  of  the  cabotin  nature  than  these  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  worthy  Aristippe  : — “  Quelquefois 
aussi  la  nature,  meme  en  developpant  toutes  ses  forces,  n’atteint 
pas  le  degre  de  perfection  necessaire ;  ses  productions  sont  tantot 
fausses,.  tantot  faibles,  tantot  outrees.'7  Creation  is  full  of  mis¬ 
takes  .and  blunders,  and  it  is  reserved  to  the  cabotin  to  step 
forward  to  the  footlights  supported  on  one  side  by  a  stage- 
carpenter  and  on  the  other  by  an  advertising  agent,  and  set  every¬ 
thing  right — without  heaving  or  snuffling,  “  si  faire  se  peut.” 

Here  we  have  exhibited  to  us  the  innermost  recesses  of  caboti- 
nage.  An  abiding  belief  that  nature  is  wrong,  and  that  cabotins  are 
right,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  the  mighty  fabric 
has  been  reared.  A  curious  analogy  between  cabotins  and  bakers 
rises  before  our  mental  vision.  Their  respective  attitudes  towards 
mankind  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identical.  “  Corn,’7  the  intelligent 
baker  might  say,  “  is  sometimes  false,  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes 
outrageous,77  and  it  is  his  mission  to  set  corn  right  by  means  of 
the  various  substances  which  a  peculiar  form  of  research 
has  placed  at  his  command.  The  baker  gives  us  sham  bread, 
the  cabotin  gives  us  sham  human  nature ;  and,  to  our  limited 
comprehension,  they  both  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  sort  of 
consideration.  But  in  one  respect  the  baker  has  the  advantage. 
We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  kneader  of  dough  who  posed  as 
an  immaculate  being  or  tried  to  force  himself  into  our  company 
on  the  strength  of  the  manner  in  which  his  wares  had  disagreed 
with  us;  and  this  is  exactly  what  the  cabotin  is  perpetually 
trying  to  do.  For  cabotinage  is  as  a  vain  thing  unless  the 
cabotin  be  so  penetrated  with  it  as  to  believe  that  he  ought 
to  be  seen  and  admired  of  all  men  at  all  seasons  under  all 
circumstances,  and  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  be  busy  and 
curious  concerning  all  things  with  the  exception  of  the  trade 
by  which  he  lives.  All  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  too,  must  be 
called  to  witness  that  the  cabotin  is  more  virtuous,  more  brilliant, 
and  more  noble  than  other  men.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Manuel  Theatrul  is  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  good  deeds 
of  cabotins  of  past  times — the  list,  by  the  way,  might  have 
been  somewhat  longer  considering  the  period  of  time  which 
it  covers — and  humanity  at  large  is  challenged  to  produce 
such  another  array  of  great  creatures  belonging  to  any  other 
profession.  The  “moral  mission”  of  the  booth  had  not  been 
nit  upon  in  the  days  of  “  Aristippe77 — neither  has  it  been  heard 
of  yet  in  Paris,  where  the  air  is  somewhat  clearer  than  with 
os — so  that  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  recite  than  the  good 
deeds  done  by  his  kind,  not  forgetting  the  gentleman  of  the 
“  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,”  who  was  pitiful  to  an  unfortunate  lady 
whose  sister  died  in  a  convent  where  she  had  lived  in  great 
austerity  “  pour  expier  la  faiblesse  de  setre  laiss<5  abuser  par 
1’amour  et  par  un  president.”  The  cabotin,  in  fact,  is  a  being  who 
does  his  work  ill,  loves  what  is  false,  delights  in  notoriety,  and 
will  wash  his  dirty  linen  in  the  street  sooner  than  not  attract 
attention.  By  this  time  it  must  have  become  evident  to  the 
attentive  reader  that  cabotinage  is  too  large  a  matter  to  remain 
confined  to  one  branch  of  so-called  art ;  let  us,  then,  observe  how, 
havingnearlyruined  the  theatre  and  quite  made  away  withtheopera, 
it  has  straddled  across  the  way  like  Apollyon,  and  actually  offers 
to  do  battle  with  mankind  at  large.  Cabotinage  has  even  been 
known  to  attack  inanimate  nature,  for  have  we  not  seen  a  common 
French  cooking  utensil  gravely  describing  itself  as  au  “  Art  pot”? 
But  this  was  in  the  suburbs.  But  other  “  art  pots 77  there  be 
which  are  neither  inanimate  nor  suburban ;  Bond  Street  and 
Piccadilly  are  full  of  their  outpourings,  and  you  may  meet  them 
rolling  on  their  way  through  the  world  at  any  moment.  Like 
their  brother  cabotins,  they  are  intent  upon  everything  except 
their  business — which  is,  indeed,  but  a  dull  thing  to  them  at  best, 
a  means  of  winning  pence  and  applause.  Thu  conversation  of  the 
painter  who  lives  in  the  valley  of  tho  shadow  of  cabotinage  is  to 
the  full  as  curious  to  hear  as  his  works  are  to  see.  Everything 
that  comes  out  from  him  is  redolent  of  his  hatred  of  art,  his 
distrust  of  nature,  and  his  scorn  for  beauty.  True  cabotin  that 
he  is,  he  spends  his  life  in  pandering  to  the  vile  pseudo-literary 
instincts  of  the  eternal  bourgeois,  and  he  is  great  at  talking  senti¬ 
ment  and  driving  bargains.  He  has  a  thorough  mastery  over  all 
the  resources  of  advertisement,  and  may  before  long  be  expected 
to  have  a  brass  band  to  play  before  his  pictures.  And  here  we 
will  take  leave  of  him,  and  of  all  his  kind.  Cabotinage  goes  as  it  is 
written  of  it ;  but  there  are  signs  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
end  is  not  far  off.  The  flame  bums  too  fiercely  to  last,  and  even 
the  inexhaustible  patience  of  the  British  public  is  becoming  worn. 
Who  knows  that  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  last  of  tho  cabotins 
imploring  tho  sun  to  grant  them  one  last  ray  of  light  ? 

Cabotiner,  cnbotinant, 

Donnez  pour  un  sou  de  rayons 

A  deux  pauvrcs  vicux  cabotins. 

With  our  heartfelt  apologies  to  M.  Jean  Ilichepin. 


THE  CODEX  AUGIEXSIS. 

THE  discovery  of  a  more  ancient  and  more  valuable  manuscript 
of  course  naturally  diminishes  the  comparative  value  of  other 
more  recent  transcripts,  but  it  may  nevertheless  tend  towards 
showing  that  any  given  manuscript  was  of  greater  value  than  had 
been  thought.  The  discovery  may  also  have  the  effect  of  render¬ 
ing  the  previously  known  and  more  recent  document  of  less  value 
in  the  future.  And  this  is  exactly  what  appears  to  us  to  have 
happened  as  regards  the  Codex  Augiensis  since  Tisehendorf’s 
discovery  of  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Before  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  became  known,  the  Codex  Augiensis  was  certainly 
entitled  to  rank  as  almost  a  first-rate  authority,  and  only  inferior 
in  value  to  the  very  few  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  could 
boast  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

An  exact  copy  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Scrivener  in  1859, 
after  many  years  of  labour.  It  must  have  been  a  weary  work  to 
represent  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  MS.  as  he  has  done.  And  it 
is  quite  needless  to  say  that  it  has  been  produced  in  such  a  style 
as  perhaps  no  other  living  Englishman  could  have  performed  the 
task.  It  is  since  that  date  that  the  MS.,  now  known  as  (  N ), 
has  been  made  known  to  the  world  of  letters,  and,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  decide  between  the  respective  merits  of  this  MS. 
and  the  Vatican,  commonly  designated  as  (B),  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  these  two,  undoubtedly  the  two  most  ancient  manuscripts 
we  possess,  tends  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  merits  of  later 
documents,  however  valuable,  much  of  their  present  value  consist¬ 
ing  in  their  fortifying  either  of  these  early  MSS.  in  cases  in  which 
they  agree,  or  in  helping  to  decide  upon  the  true  reading  when 
they  differ  from  'each  other  and  are  supported  respectively,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  the  two  or  three  other  early  uncials, 
versions,  &c. 

The  Codex  Augiensis,  usually  designated  as  (F),  is  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  containing  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  wanting  the  Greek  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And, 
as  it  was  written  by  a  scribe  who  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
Greek,  it  is  full  of  the  most  flagrant  errors  of  orthography,  the 
words  being  separated  in  the  most  ludicrous  fashion,  and  certain 
letters  such  as  5  and  6  being  interchanged  so  as  to  present  a  most 
absurd  appearance  to  any  one  who  can  read  Greek.  This  and  its 
kindred  MS.  (G),  the  Codex  Boernerianus,  were  certainly  copied 
from  the  same  original,  which  was  more  correctly  written  perhaps 
than  either  of  them,  though  we  cannot  help  differing  from  Dr. 
Scrivener,  when  he  thinks  that  the  original  from  which  they  were 
copied  had,  like  other  early  uncials,  no  distiuctiou  between  the 
words.  lie  says  there  is  no  striking  resemblance  between  the 
errors  of  this  class  in  the  two  manuscripts. 

But  the  following  specimen  of  words  which  have  been  copied  in 
each  case  with  a  different  mistake  but  with  the  same  separations 
seems  to  us  to  prove  the  contrary.  Thus 

aKaXovdovarja  is  rendered  atcoXoOova .  rja  and  anoXovOova  .  t]tr 

avi ’epxrfade  is  rendered  aw .  ep\ea6ai  and  aw .  ep^rjadai 

Trap  eavrco  is  rendered  nape .  aero  and  nape  .  avrco 

o  acppayiaapevos  is  rendered  ocr .  (ppayiaapeva)aa.ndoa.(bpayiaapevoa 

A  great  variety  of  similar  instances  might  be  adduced,  which 
seem  to  prove  that  this  class  of  errors  belong  to  the  M8.  from 
which  they  were  copied.  The  matter  is  not  of  much  importance ; 
but  this  view  of  the  case  perhaps  enhances  the  value  of  these  MSS., 
as  the  copy  from  which  they  were  taken  probably  represents  with 
tolerable  exactness — with  the  exception  of  palpable  blunders — a 
still  earlier  manuscript,  which,  like  the  other  uncials,  had  no  divi¬ 
sions  between  the  words.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Codex  Augiensis  shows  a  remarkable  amount  of 
agreement  with  the  best  readings  of  earlier  uncials,  its  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  being  the  great  resemblance  of  many  of  its  read¬ 
ings  to  the  Codex  ClaromoDtanus,  which  differs  so  widely  from 
other  early  uncials,  and  in  so  many  cases  is  countenanced  only  by 
(F)  and  (G). 

The  Codex  Boernerianus  has  been  noticed  ns  possessing  more 
singularities  than  any  other  MS.,  unless  the  Codex  Bezao  may  bo 
considered  an  exception,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  copy  from 
which  (F)  and  (G )  are  taken,  even  if  the  ridiculous  grammatical 
errors  of  the  scribe  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  these  are  more 
!  numerous  in  tho  Codex  Augiensis  than  in  its  kinsman,  but,  omit- 
i  ting  to  notice  these,  it  will  be  found  that  these  two  MSS.  represent 
a  text  which  in  ten  per  cent,  of  the  various  readings  which  they 
contain  is  unique.  Wo  use  the  word  unique  because  we  shall 
i  consider  these  two  MSS.  as  representing  only  one — namely,  that 
1  from  which  they  were  both  so  carelessly  copied.  The  ignorance 
of  the  scribe  does  not  derogate  from  the  value  of  tho  MS.  in  cases 
where  it  cau  be  ascertained  what  he  ought  to  havo  written,  and  is 
a  tolerable  guarantee  that  he  did  not  venture  to  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  introducing  alterations.  I11  all  other  various  readings  from 
the  tcxtus  rcceptut  the  Codex  Augiensis  exhibits  a  most  romark- 
able  agreetnont  with  the  Codex  Claroinontanus  ns  well  in  its 
striking  variations  from  the  consensus  of  the  three  earliest  and  best 
manuscripts  as  in  its  agreements  with  them.  The  goodness  of  its 
readings  will  bo  best  estimated  by  couipa  ring  th  cm  with  a  text 
constructed  from  a  comparison  of  tho  earlier  uncials.  It  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  in  agreement  with  such  text.  Of  course  in 
this  view  it  has  supplied  nothing  towards  the  truo  readings,  and 
its  value  for  this  purpose  must  bo  looked  for  in  the  independent 
support  which  it  gives  to  tho  Codex  Claromontanus  or  tho  Codex 
Ephraemi  rescrlptus  when  either  or  both  of  these  MSS.  differ  from 
tho  consent  of  the  rest.  It  may  possibly  in  such  case  help  to  turn 
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a  doubtful  scale;  but  the  instances  in  which  it  is  available  for  this 
purpose  are  extremely  rare,  even  though  both  in  its  unique  read¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  others  it  is  sometimes  supported  by  the  authority 
of  early  versions  or  quotations.  These  instances,  however,  it  may 
be  admitted,  throw  a  slight  shadow  of  uncertainty  over  a  text 
made  up  from  the  three  earliest  MSS.  conjoined  with  St.  Jerome’s 
version,  with  which  we  have  compared  the  Codex  Augiensis. 

The  following  specimen,  taken  at  random,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  manuscript,  both  as  regards  its 
orthography  and  its  varieties  of  reading. 

Eph.  iv.  27-30  is  thus  represented : — 

prj Se .  SeiSore  .  ro  .  irov ;  too  .  Sia,3co_ 

Xo)  .  o  .  kXctttwv  .  prj  .  Ken  .  (cXfrr 
rfrcii  .  MaXXoi> .  Se  .  Koneiareo  .  ep 
ya^opevocr  .  tcu<t  .  iSiatc r  .  xcPa ~LV  • 
to  .  ayadov .  iva  .  ex*)  .  pera  .  Setj/ui 
to)  .  XPLav  •  eXOVTl  •  Har  .  Xoyocr  . 
eranpoer  .  e<  .  rov  .  aropaTocr  .  vpcov , 
prj  •  eKTropeveadw  .  aWeiTia  .  Cv. 
ayadoa  .  eernv  .  7 rpocr  .  oiKodoprj 
TTJ(T  .  TTKTTeUKT  .  Zva  .  Sol  .  XaP~LV  • 
rour  .  amvovaiv  .  kol  .  prj  .  Xvvei^ 
tm  .  to  .  ayiov  77 v a  .  too  8v  .  ev 
a> .  f  cr.  ( ppayKrdtjTM  .  eicr  .  rjpepav . 
a7ro\vTpox<jecoar. 

In  this  the  only  variation  from  the  Codex  Boernerianus  is  that  this 
latter  has  the  two  blunders  of  copying  corrected  into  Sui/3oXo>  and 
\v7reiTa1,  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  writing  of  the  original,  and  it 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  general  inferiority  in  accuracy  of  the 
transcriber  of  (F)  to  that  of  (G). 

Upon  comparing  this  passage,  which  is  a  fair  average  passage,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  dithers  from  the  textus  receptus  in  eight  par¬ 
ticulars.  In  three  of  these,  which  all  occur  in  the  first  two 
verses,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  peraSowai,  it  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  great  preponderance  of  early  evidence.  As  regards 
the  other  five  variations,  in  four  of  them  it  is  supported  only  by 
the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  stands  alone  with  its  kindred  (G)  in 
the  addition  of  eanv  after  ayaBoer.  In  these  last  instances  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  and  in  the  others  its  testi¬ 
mony  is  really  superfluous,  as  the  text  is  settled  pretty  conclusively 
without  its  assistance.  Possibly,  in  the  addition  of  eanv  and  the 
substitution  of  peradowai,  we  may  trace  in  a  later  uncial  the 
tendency  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  later  cursives  to  improve 
on  the  original  by  the  attempt  to  explain  and  render  it  more 
classical. 

We  have  said  that,  owing  to  the  greater  value  of  earlier  uncials, 
we  scarcely  know  of  a  case  where  the  Codex  Augiensis  would 
turn  a  doubtful  scale.  The  following  instance  will  perhaps  best 
illustrate  what  we  have  said.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  34,  the  probabilities 
seem  equally  balanced  between  several  varieties  of  reading. 
Tischendorf  here  follows  the  textus  receptus  in  reading : — 

iva  t]  ayia  km  crcopaTi  km  nveipan. 

Tregelles,  with  the  same  evidence  before  him,  reads :  — 
iva  77  ayia  [kcu]  Ta>  aiopan  Kai  too  Trvevpan, 

with  some  hesitation  whether  to  adopt  the  first  mi  or  not. 

The  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  mi  is  very  nearly  balanced, 
the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  inserting,  and  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Codex  Amiatinus  having  et  cor  pore  et  spintu.  Against  it  are 
the  Alexandrian  and  the  Claromontane,  other  minor  authorities 
which  support  either  reading  respectively  being  set  aside.  Now 
here  the  agreement  of  (F)  and  (G)  with  the  former  perhaps  ought 
to  decide  the  matter  ;  whereas  for  the  insertion  of  the  article  too 
twice  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the  earliest  (X),  (A),  (B), 
against  (D),  (F),  (G).  In  this  case  the  latter  cannot  be  allowed 
to  weigh  against  the  former.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling 
here  a  reluctance  to  depart  from  the  textus  receptus  which 
Tischendorf  has  adopted,  and  follow  that  which  we  had  ourselves 
adopted  without  consulting  (F)  and  (G),  and  which  appears  also 
in  Westcott  and  Ilort. 

In  point  of  fact  the  case  of  this  MS.  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Codex  Bezte  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
erratic  readings,  lends  considerable  aid  to  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  manuscripts  where  they  differ  from  other  uncials  or 
from  the  textus  receptus,  which  will,  no  doubt,  gradually  come  to 
be  thought  of  less  and  less  value.  A  remarkable  specimen  of  a 
various  reading  wholly  uncouutenanced  by  MS.  version  or  quota¬ 
tion  is  the  rendering  aejocova  as  apopepa  in  1  Cor.  vii.  it,  in  a 
passage  where  in  almost  every  other  respect  it  closely  follows  the 
Codex  Claromontanus  (I)).  One  other  specimen  of  a  unique 
reading  without  any  kind  of  support  shall  be  given.  In  Rom. 
viii.  26  we  have  the  substitution  of  tt)<t  derjaeaur  for  r rj  aadeveut, 
a  manifest  gloss  which  must  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MS. 
from  which  (F)  and  (G)  were  copied,  and  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  MS.  which  had  both  readings,  the  corresponding 
Latin  being  injinnitalein  orationis  nostrce.  We  will  also  give  one 
specimeu  of  a  tolerable  reading  if  only  it  were  better  supported, 
but  countenanced  only  by  St.  Jerome’s  version. 

In  1  Cor.  vii.  1 1  (F)  and  (G)  are  alone  in  reading  peveiv 
ayapov  and  KaTaWayrjvai  for  peveno  ayapos  and  /carciX- 
\ayrjno,  though  here  perhaps  also  we  may  detect  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  scribe  to  represent  the  sentence  in  what  appeared 
to  him  a  more  grammatical  form. 

In  all  we  have  said  we  have  taken  for  granted  what  perhaps 


some  scholars  will  still  dispute,  that  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and 
Alexandrian  MSS.  are  the  best  three  MSS.  we  possess.  We 
may  also  add  that  we  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  either  of 
the  two  earlier  ones  is  of  more  value  than  the  Alexandrian. 
As  regards  the  question  of  the  comparative  values  of  the  two 
most  ancient  MSS.,  (K)  and  (B),  it  might  he  expected  that  a 
comparison  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  with  both  would  produce  some 
result.  In  our  notice  of  the  Codex  Bezte  we  observed  that  it  was 
in  this  respect  neutral,  sometimes  inclining  to  one  and  sometimes 
to  the  other  in  cases  where  they  differ.  In  instituting  a  com¬ 
parison  of  some  other  fragments  of  valuable  uncials,  we  have 
always  found  a  slight  preference  given  to  the  Sinaitic,  which  we 
have  on  other  grounds  always  considered,  with  Tischendorf,  the 
most  trustworthy  of  the  two.  The  same  result  comes  out  from 
comparing  the  Codex  Augiensis  with  them.  It  is  more  frequently 
in  agreement  with  good  readings  of  the  Sinaitic  than  with  the 
Vatican,  but  it  gives  its  suffrage  in  an  immense  number  of  cases  to 
a  text  formed  from  them,  the  Alexandrian  and  St.  Jerome's  version, 
helped  out  in  doubtful  cases  by  other  early  MSS.,  almost  always 
agreeing  with  them  where  they  are  all  agreed,  as  in  so  many  cases 
they  are,  against  the  textus  receptus. 

It  might  he  expected  that  we  should  notice  the  Latin  text  of 
the  MS.,  but  that  is  a  very  large  and  most  difficult  question, 
which  for  the  present  we  must  leave  untouched.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  agrees  exactly  with  no  other  version,  and 
that  it  sometimes  has  been  altered  so  as  to  suit  a  unique  reading' 
of  the  MS.  from  which  (F)  and  (G)  were  copied,  as  e.g.  in  Roca. 
xiii.  9,  which  in  these  MSS.,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  other 
MS.  or  version,  begins  yeyparerai  yap,  which  is  rendered  script  am. 
est  enim,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  do  not 
always  agree.  In  another  passage  already  referred  to — namely, 
Rom.  viii.  26 — the  Latin  has  been  accommodated  to  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  wrong  reading  of  the  Greek  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  follows  the  version  of  St. 
Jerome,  in  this  respect  entirely  differing  from  its  kindred  MS. 
the  Codex  Boernerianus,  which  has  an  old  Latin  text,  altered  in 
some  places  to  the  Greek  which  it  is  supposed  to  repr  esent. 


RACING. 

THE  Sandown  meeting  between  Epsom  and  Ascot  was  very 
successful.  The  new  Wellington  Stakes  of  500 1.  was  won  by 
MacMahon,  who  has  turned  out  the  useful  five-year-old  that  his 
favouritism  for  the  early  handicaps  had  foretold.  Lowdown,  the 
winner  of  the  Chetwynd  Plate  at  Epsom,  was  not  at  all  fancied 
for  the  Two-Year-Old  Plate,  and  10  to  1  was  laid  against  her ; 
but  she  ran  well  and  wras  admirably  ridden  by  G.  Barrett,  who 
gained  a  victory  by  a  head  over  the  first  favourite,  Mr.  Peck’s 
True  Blue,  ridden  by  Archer.  Mr.  Peck  had  a  strong  first 
favourite  again  for  the  British  Dominion  Two- Year-Old  Stakes  on 
the  following  day  in  Ilawkstone,  an  own  brother  to  the  winner  of 
the  Oaks,  who  had  cost  1,600  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  5  to.  4 
was  laid  on  him.  A  filly  by  Springfield,  out  of  Sunray,  was  second, 
favourite.  G.  Barrett  again  won  by  a  head  on  an  outsider,  an 
own  sister  to  Queen  Adelaide,  called  Ste.  Alvere,  that  had  been 
sold  for  2,000  guineas  as  a  yearling ;  but  it  was  only  after  a  hard 
fight  with  the  Sunray  filly. 

The  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  came  off  in  beautiful  weather  on 
the  Sunday  before  Ascot;  but  the  absence  of  Xaintrailles  took 
away  much  of  its  interest.  Both  Reluisant,  the  winner  of  the 
F’rench  Derby,  and  Barberine,  the  winner  of  the  French  Oaks, 
took  part  in  it.  Paradox,  who  had  only  been  beaten  by  a  head 
for  the  English  Derby,  was  of  course  first  favourite ;  3  to  1  was- 
laid  on  him,  and  it  seemed  the  certainty  it  turned  out  to  be  that 
he  would  beat  Reluisant.  But  Xaintrailles  had  also  beaten 
Reluisant,  and  those  Frenchmen  who  did  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  Xaintrailles's  form  in  the  English  Derby  would  have  liked  to- 
see  him  have  another  round  with  Paradox  in  the  Grand  Prix.  As- 
it  was,  Paradox  only  beat  Reluisant  by  a  length,  whereas- 
Xaintrailles  had  beaten  him  by  three  ;  so  even  now  some  French¬ 
men  refuse  to  be  satisfied — they  are  not  accustomed  to  winning  in 
a  canter  by  a  head  in  France.  Paradox  has  now  won  a  clear 
io,ooof.  in  stakes  this  season;  but,  besides  having  the  ill  luck  to* 
miss  the  Derby  by  a  head,  he  is  not  entered  for  the  St.  Leger. 
Nevertheless,  a  Two  Thousand  and  a  Grand  Prix  should  be  enough 
to  make  a  horse  famous,  especially  as  the  courses  for  these  two- 
races  are  of  a  very  different  type. 

It  was  prophesied  that  the  fields  at  Ascot  would  be  small ; 
but  there  were  some  twelve  hundred  entries  for  the  races. 
The  Grand  Prix  ought  hardly  to  be  popular  with  English  race¬ 
goers,  as  it  generally  interferes  more  or  less  with  Ascot,  especially 
with  the  race  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  ;  but  this  year  the 
winner  was  not  entered  for  that  race.  Neither  was  the  winner  of 
the  Derby  entered  for  it,  and  the  best  public  form  was  represented 
by  Royal  Hampton,  who  had  been  third  in  the  Derby.  He  is  a 
fine  colt,  and  whatever  may  he  said  about  his  legs,  he  is  well 
shaped  in  his  shoulders,  loins,  and  quarters.  Metal,  who  had  won 
a  race  at  Chester,  the  only  race  in  fact  for  which  he  had  ever  run 
before,  is  a  nice-looking  colt,  but  the  learned  in  horseflesh  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  in  the  first  class. 

Odds  of  6  to  4  were  laid  on  Royal  Hampton,  and  Metal  was 
second  favourite.  Eight  horses  went  to  the  post,  and  three  of  no 
particular  interest  made  the  running  for  about  a  mile,  when 
Dandie  Dinmont  took  it  up  for  a  short  distance,  but  only  to  resign. 
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it  to  Pepper  and£alt,  a  20  to  i  outsider,  who  came  up  the  course 
in  grand  style  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths.  Eoval 
Hampton  was  third,  and  he  was  giving  both  the  winner  and 
Dandie  Dinmont  10  lbs.  Pepper  and  Salt  is  a  grey  colt  by  The 
Rake,  out  of  Oxford  Mixture  by  Oxford,  grand-dam' by  Kingston. 
He  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  he  was  ridden  bv  g! 
Bairett.  He  had  run  a  dozen  times  without  winning  a  single 
race,  and  Dandie  Dinmont  had  run  nine  times  with  the  same 
result.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  not  one  of  the  five  horses  that 
held  the  lead  at  different  times  in  this,  one  of  the  principal  three- 
year-old  races  of  the  year,  had  ever  won  a  race  before.  Eoval 
Hampton  never  looked  dangerous  throughout  the  race,  and 'he 
finished  three  lengths  behind  Dandie  "Dinmont.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  race  for  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize 
Bird  of  Freedom  had  given  Pepper  and  Salt  6  lbs.  and  beaten 
him  by  a  length  in  a  canter,  and  on  this  ground  some  people 
now  argued  that  Bird  of  Freedom  could  give  Eoyal  Hampton 
a  greater  beating  than  either  Melton  or  Paradox  had  -riven 
him,  and  that  Bird  of  Freedom  must  be  the  best  three-vear- 
old  of  the  year;  but  when  a  horse  runs  much  below  his  usual 
form,  as  Eoya1  Hampton  apparently  did  for  the  Prince  of 
\\  ales  s  Stakes,  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
number  of  lengths  by  which  he  may  be  beaten.  I.ookin-  at 
the  matter  from  a  haudicapper’s  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  this  performance  of  Pepper  and  Salt'  s  raises  his 
weight  2  st.  all  but  1  lb.  for  the  Free  Handicap,  putting  him  on  a 
par  with  Xaintrailles  and  3  lbs.  above  Eoval  Hampton.  Moreover 
it  places  him  on  an  equality  with  Bird  of  Freedom,  who,  as  we 
have  just  said,  gave  him  6  lbs.  and  beat  him  easily  bv  a  length. 
Into  the  demerits  of  his  defeat  on  the  following  day  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  at  present.  Ste.  Alvere,  "the  ‘heroine  of  the 
British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  at  Sandown,  already 
mentioned,  was  very  easily  beaten  on  the  Tuesday  at  Ascot 
by  Saraband  for  the  Biennial  Stakes,  although  A'rcher  only 
allowed  that  colt  to  win  by  a  neck.  Saraband  had  won 
the  only  other  race  for  which  he  had  run,  the  Great  Breeders’ 
Produce  Stakes  at  kempton  Park,  in  a  canter  bv  a  dozen 
lengths,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  he  has 
much  the  shape  and  style  of  a  Derby  horse,  the  long  course 
for  the  Ascot  Stakes  exactly  suited  the  small  but  powerful  and 
well-shaped  Althorp,  who  had  already  shown  his  liking  for  a 
distance  by  winning  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  at  Epsom. 
Although  much  fancied,  he  only  started  second  favourite,  for  Lord 
Rosebery  a  I  olemic  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  “good  thing,”  and 
the  rush  to  back  him  had  had  the  effect  of  making  him  first 
favourite.  Althorp  confirmed  his  form  by  winning  the  Queen’s 
I  late,  on  the  following  day,  from  the  once  famous  Queen 
Adelaide.  On  the  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  followed  up 
his  success  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  by  winning  the  Eoyal 
Hunt  Gup  with  another  grey  (or  roan),  Eastern  Emperor.  This 
was  a  great  day,  too  for  Child  of  the  Mist,  bv  Blair  Athol,  who 
had  been  a  bad  third  for  the  Two  Thousand,  but  now  won  two 
races,  together  worth  more  than  as  many  thousands.  I11  short  it 
was  a  very  interesting  day’s  racing,  of  which  we  hope  to  say  some¬ 
thing  on  another  occasion. 


RUSSIAN  POLICY  AND  FINANCE. 

mUEEF  is  rejoicing  in  Berlin  over  the  rise  in  Russian  bond-' 
-T  ““  already  we  hear  talk  of  great  financial  operations  to 
rehabilitate  the  credit  ot  the  Russian  Government.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  that,  as  we  explained  at  some  length  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  capitalists  of  Berlin  have  lately  taken  in  hand  the 
restoration  ot  the  Russian  finances— partly  in  the  hope  of  makin- 
Berlin  one  of  the  great  financial  centres  of  the  Continent,  and 
mi^moNU  the  hope  of  securing  through  the  operation  large 

n  JlUSS-a’  h,avin^lo9t  credit  in  Western  Europe  and  hern¬ 
ia  need  of  raising  arge  loans  abroad,  turned  for  relief  to  the  only 
place  where  it  could  be  afforded.  While  preparations  were  bein- 
made  for  earning  out  their  plans,  however,  the  Berlin  capitalists 

The0fearrofw«d  by  ‘5®  dl3p,“,te  re?ftrdin?  the  Afghan  frontier. 
WR  ™  *;aU9ed  a.  8adden  “nd  very  serious  fall  in  Russian 
bonds,  and  the  losses  of  the  Berlin  speculators  and  capitalists 

SnfVerS’  +if  SeSTd  ftt  °Ue  limo  M  if  a  "Ere  im- 
m  nent,  and  the  syndicate  who  had  taken  in  hand  the  resto- 

r°lltlVUS'S1\n  Lnanco  had  t0  8end  ?ne  of  their  number  to 
.  etersburg  to  urge  upon  the  Russian  Government  a  more 
conciliatory  policy.  The  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  aEd  h 
amicable  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  late  Ministry  saved  Berlin  from  a  crisis,  and  ever  Zee 
Russian  bonds  have  been  rapidly  rising.  Immediately  after  t  he 

X  2**  “”fllct  4"  bond9  of  th"  K-iim  Loan  of 

1873  fell  to  81  i ; ;  on  Wednesday  last  they  were  91  j  ;  and,  as  in 
the  meantime  interest  amounting  to  2 1.  10s.  per  cent,  has  been 
paid,  thoreal  rise  has  been  fully  12$  per  cent.;  indeed,  in  the 
present  month  the  bonds  have  been  oven  2/.  higher.  It  may  bo 
miked  by  those  who  aro  unacquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
nhE  f  Exchange  how  this  extraordinary  rise  has  been  brought 
about  so  rapidly  in  the  bonds  of  a  Stato  that  is  known  to  bo  on 
bankruptcy  and  revolution.  Wo  may  explain,  then, 
that  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Russia  broke  out 
inere  was  speculative  selling  on  an  enormous  scale  here  in  London 
ana  to  some  extent  also  upon  the  Continent.  Now,  a  speculative 
seller  contracts  to  deliver  bonds  which  he  does  not  possess  at  the 


day  Up0n  the  Stock  Change.  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  fulfil  his  contract,  it  is- clear  that  he  must  buy  the  bonds,  since 
,e  ‘V5  got  them  himself;  but  as  the  purchasers  were  in 
almost  all  cases  the  great  capitalists  and  speculators  of  Berlin  they 
were  in  no  hurry  to  call  upon  the  sellers  to  fulfil  their  contracts. 
1  liey  bought  at  prices  higher  than  the  quotations  when  the  set- 
ding  day  came  round,  and  consequently  they  were  unwillin-  to 
pay  higher  prices  than  the  market  justified,  even  if  they  could 
have  found  the  money  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  it  suited  both 
parties  to  continue  the  transactions  from  settling  day  to  settling 
day.  But  when  peace  was  assured  all  this  changed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  fall  in  Russian  bonds  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  actually  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purchases  of 
the  Berlin  capitalists.  Not  alone  did  they  buy  speculatively 
what  was  sold  speculatively  here,  hut  they  bought' large  amounts 
sold  by  real  holders,  and  remitted  to  London  very  considerable 
amounts  in  gold  to  pay  for  them.  In  spite  of  these  purchases, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  heavy  fall ;  but  the  purchases 
nevertheless,  prevented  the  fall  from  being  disastrous.  As  soon  as 
peace  was  assured  the  Berlin  capitalists  and  speculators  resumed 
courage,  and  began  to  call  upon  the  London  speculators  to  fulfil  their 
contracts  to  deliver  the  bonds.  And  unless  they  are  much  maligned 
they  also  bought  other  securities,  and  even  commodities,  to  create 
the  impression  that  a  great  speculative  movement  was  beginnino-. 
I  he  Russian  Government,  too, is  believed  to  have  aided  them.  It  the 
same  time,  speculators  here  in  London  and  all  over  Europe  eagerly 
bought  knowing  that  the  speculative  sellers  would,  undeif  the 
changed  conditions,  he  compelled  to  purchase  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  being  “cornered,”  and  that  in  doing  so  the* bonds 
would  be  rushed  up,  and  thus  that  they  themselves  would  he  able 
to  secure  considerable  gains.  The  action,  then,  of  the  speculative 
sellers  in  buying  so  as  to  be  able  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  and  of 
the  speculative  buyers  in  anticipation  of  realizing  large  gains  by 
the  transaction  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  Berlin 
capitalists,  caused  the  rapid  rise  in  the  bonds  to  which  we  have 
been  referring. 

The  political  importance  of  the  rise  will  not  escape  our  readers, 
.the  estimation  of  the  ordinary  public  there  has  been  a  stru  Me 
going  on  for  some  months  between  the  markets  of  London  and 
Benin,  and  Berlin  has  won.  Nobody,  of  course,  supposes  that 
Beilin  is  as  rich  as  London,  or  that  the  capitalists  of  Berlin  are 
financially  as  powerful  as  those  of  London.  But  the  fact  remains 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  popular  opinion  the  Berlin  capitalists  have 
won  in  the  struggle.  Of  course  this  is  a  false  way  of  lookin-  at 
the  matter.  The  great  capitalists  of  London  took  no  part  in  the 
speculative  sales.  The  struggle  went  on  between  mere  speculators 
here  in  London  and  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin,  almost  to  a 
man  united  in  a  syndicate  for  a  special  purpose,  the  failure  of 
which  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  whole  of  them  But  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  strain  to  which  the  Berlin  capitalists 
have  been  subjected  was  very  severe,  and  that  they  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  possess  financial  strength  much  greater  than  was  hitherto 
believed.  The  lesson  thus  taught  will  remain.  It  will  impress 
additional  caution  upon  speculative  sellers  in  the  future,  and  it 
wifi  give  greater  confidence  than  ever  to  the  Berlin  capitalists 
themselves.  In  another  way  it  will  have  even  a  greater  import¬ 
ance.  \\  e  have  said  that  in  popular  estimation  it  is  supposed  that 
Berhn  and  London  have  had  a  great  struggle  in  this  matter,  and 
that  Herl in  has  won,  and  yet  that  nobody  supposes  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  or  here  that  Berlin  is  as  rich  as  London.  The  natural  coa- 
chisjon,  therefore,  to  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  matter  is  • 
that  Berlin  was  right  and  London  wrong ;  in  other  words  that 
Russian  credit  is  more  justly  rated  by  the  capitalists  of  Berlin 
than  by  the  capitalists  of  London.  This  view,  if  it  prevails 
upon  the  Continent,  as  it  clearly  will  tend  to  prevail,  will 
greatly  assist  the  Berlin  capitalists  in  carrying  out  their  pur¬ 
pose.  I  he  majority  of  investors  aro  incapable  of  examinin'  for 


*.  -  ^  j  Riwaiiftuw  ui  tJA.aiujmDir  lor 

themselves  the  accounts  of  a  great  Government;  they  take  very 
much  upon  trust  its  real  position.  They  buy  or  they  sell  upon 
the  advice  ot  bankers,  brokers,  and  friends  whom  they  believe 
competent  to  give  a  good  opinion ;  and  if  once  the  impression 
picvails  that  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  have  taken  an  accurate 
viewof  Russian  credit,  the  small  investors  all  over  the  Continent 
will  be  inclined  to  buy  Russian  bonds.  Thus  the  Berlin  capitalists 
would  be  able  gradually  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mass 
of  Russian  bonds  which  they  have  bought.  While  the  fear 
existed  ol  a  war  between  this  country  and  Russia,  the  Berlin 
capitalists,  as  we  have  said,  were  obliged  to  buy  the  bonds  thrown 
upon  the  market  both  by  the  speculative  sellers  hero  and  bv  ]ar-e 
numbers  of  investors.  Since  peace  has  been  assured,  they  have 
been  able  to  sell  back  to  the  speculators  almost  all  that  they  were 
obliged  to  buy.  they  are,  therefore,  to  borrow  the  Stock 
Exchange  phrase,  relieved  of  the  load  which  the  war  scare  threw 
upon  them  ;  and  now,  if  the  small  investors  of  the  Continent  aro 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Russian  credit  ought  to  si  ind  high 
hey  will  bo  able  to  sell  still  larger  amounts  in  Germany,  France! 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  If  so,  they  will  have  attained  the 
object  with  which  they  formed  their  syndicate,  and  will  he  in 
a  position  to  lend  largely  to  the  Russian  Government.  It  is 
understood  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  they  intend  to  carry 
out  a  great  refunding  operation,  and  they  will  also  doubtless  bring 
out  a  considerable  fresh  loan.  The  Russian  Government,  having 
failed  ever  since  the  war  with  Turkey  to  borrow  in  Western 

;u;°P\hftVe  I10W.  noi?acf  in  wlli(h  to  raise  money  but  Berlin 
and  the  homo  market  J  he  home  market,  however,  was  exhausted 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  if  it  were  to  be  drawn  largely 
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upon  much  further,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  effect  upon  the 
trade  of  Russia  and  also  upon  public  feeling  would  be  disastrous. 
The  consequences  of  the  war  against  Turkey  were  to  intensity  the 
distress  of  the  peasantry  and  to  give  new  life  to  Nihilism.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  borrow  abroad  so  as  to  fund  the  home  debt  it  has  piled 
up,  and  to  relieve  the  home  market  in  luture.  Had  a  panic  oc¬ 
curred  in  Berlin,  the  Berlin  market  would  have  been  paralysed 
and  incapable  of  lending ;  but  now  that  the  panic  has  been  post¬ 
poned,  and  that  the  value  of  Russian  bonds  has  been  raised  almost 
to  the  level  at  which  they  stood  before  the  dispute  about  the 
Afghan  boundary,  the  Berlin  market  is  likely  to  be  in  a  position 
to  lend  largely  to  Russia,  and  thus  to  enable  it  to  resume  its  tor- 
ward  policy  at  an  early  date. 

Is  it  likely  that  the"  Berlin  capitalists  will  be  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  If  the  Russian  Government  were  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  internal  development,  doubtless  they 
would  be.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Russian  Government  will 
not  adopt  such  a  policy,  and,  even  if  it  were  inclined,  could  not 
adopt  it.  Already  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  journals  are 
declaring  that  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  the  Gladstone  Go¬ 
vernment  is  only  temporary,  and  that  a  permanent  peace  with 
England  can  be  maintained  only  when  the  two  Empires  become 
conterminous.  We  are  warned,  therefore,  that  another  move¬ 
ment  forward  is  impending  as  soon  as  Russia  feels  herself  in 
a  position  to  undertake  it.  But  a  forward  policy  will  renew 
the  alarm  about  war,  will  once  more  give  a  shock  to  Russian 
credit,  and  send  down  the  prices  of  Russian  bonds,  1  he  late 
scare  has  convinced  quiet  investors  in  this  country  that  Russian 
bonds  are  not  suited  to  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
as  to  the  Russian  finances,  they  feel  that  bonds  which  go  up  and 
down  12  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  are  not 
suitable  for  quiet  people.  They  may  be  admirably  adapted  for 
speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  not  for  investors  who 
desire  security  of  capital  and  a  reasonable  interest.  It  another 
alarm  causes  another  fluctuation,  perhaps  more  extreme  than  that 
we  have  lately  witnessed,  the  same  opinion  would  spread  upon  the 
Continent,  and  if  war  follows  the  next  dispute,  bankruptcy  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Besides,  the  political  conditions  are  most  unfavourable 
to  Russia.  Even  if  she  avoids  a  quarrel  with  this  country  for  a 
few  years,  any  moment  may  see  her  in  hostilities  with  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  German  Emperor  is  now  so  old  that  at  any 
moment  he  mav  pass  away,  and  when  he  does,  who  can  say 
what  will  be  the  relations  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  .J 
A  new  outburst  of  Nihilist  activity,  too,  would  seriously  alarm 
Continental  investors  ;  while  disturbances  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
might  bring  about  such  a  state  of  feeling  between  Austria  and 
Russia  as  might  give  a  shock  to  Russian  credit  from  which  it 
would  not  speedily  recover.  Lastly,  it  is  notorious  that  Russia 
at  present  avoids  bankruptcy  only  by  constant  borrowing.  Since 
the  war  with  Turkey  she  has  year  after  year  paid  the  interest 
upon  her  foreign  debt  only  by  borrowing  abroad.  The  deficits 
vear  after  year  are  vex-y  large,  and  this  year  they’  will  be 
larger  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the  close  of  the  Ivusso- 
Turkish  conflict.  As  long  as  peace  is  maintained  and  a  panic 
does  not  arise  in  Berlin,  Russia  may  go  on  borrowing,  and  thus 
stave  off  bankruptcy ;  but  if  through  any  cause  her  power  of 
borrowing  is  stopped,  she  will  be  unable  to  meet  her  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  theretore,  but  that  the  speculation 
in  which  Berlin  is  engaged  should  end  disastrously.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  of  course,  that  the  great  capitalists  may  protect  themselves. 
In  spite  of  the  repudiation  of  its  debt  by  Turkey,  the  Galata 
bankers  notoriously  have  made  immense  gains  by  their  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  Porte  and  the  Palace.  In  the  same  way  the 
Berlin  capitalists  may  know  how  to  protect  themselves,  whatever 
may’  happen  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  that  the  losses  of  investors 
who  are  induced  bv  confidence  in  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  to 
invest  in  Russian  bonds  will  some  day',  not  very  far  distant,  be 
disastrous  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  financial  condition  of  Russia.  And  the  present  rise  in  Russian 
bonds,  by  enhancing  Russian  credit,  and  therefore  enabling  her  to 
borrow  once  more,  brings  nearer  the  day  on  which  bankruptcy  in 
6ome  form  must  occur. 


SCULPTURE  IN  18S5. 

SINCE  1880— that  is  to  say,  since  the  marked  revival  of  English 
sculpture  began  to  be  noted — there  has  been  no  year  in  which 
so  little  that  is  remarkable  in  this  art  has  been  shown  at  the 
public  exhibitions.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  argue  from  that 
tact  that  the  wave  of  improvement  had  spent  its  stiength,  or  that 
the  British  sculptors  had  suffered  any  serious  relapse.  Their  very 
expensive  and  limited  art,  considered  as  a  profession,  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  universal  depression  of  trade ; 
but  even  without  taking  this  into  consideration,  the  sculpture 
produced  in  a  single  year  is  not  necessarily  to  be  seen  in  the 
public  exhibitions  of  that  year.  Monuments  in  sculpture  of  very 
great  merit  have  been  unveiled  this  year  by  Messrs.  Boehm, 
Thornycroft,  and  Brock,  to  mention  no  other  names,  for  winch  we 
should  look  in  vain  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  cabinet 
work  of  importance  which  was  destined  for  exhibition  was 
destroved.  and  for  the  moment  lost,  by  a  series  of  untoward 
experiments  in  the  process  of  bronze-founding  111  cire  perdu. 
"When  we  say  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Lee  are  under¬ 


stood  to  have  suffered  heavily  by  this  accident,  we  have  explained 
the  absence  of  one  delightful  element  from  the  Royal  Academy; 
an  element  which  we  must  hope  to  find  in  redoubled  force  next 
year. 

The  most  ambitious  imaginative  group  this  year  is  Mr.  Boehm's 
“  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ”  (1996).  The  saint,  entirely  nude, 
bestrides  his  rearing  and  terrified  horse,  while  he  plunges  his  spear 
into  the  scales  of  the  monster.  There  is,  of  course,  great  science 
shown  in  the  composition  of  this  huge  bronze ;  but  it  fails  to 
excite  our  enthusiasm.  The  dragon  is  a  languid  reptile ;  St. 
George  is  simply  a  trooper  “  surprised,”  like  Diana,  “  at  the 
bath.”  Imagination  is  totally  wanting ;  and  we  find  a  technical 
defect — namely,  that  the  whole  group  lacks,  not  size,  for  it  is 
enormous,  but  largeness,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  \\  e 
find  ourselves  fancying  that  Mr.  Boehm  made  a  small  finished 
sketch,  and  had  it’ mechanically  enlarged  to  the  present  bigness. 
We  may  briefly  mention  the  remaining  imaginative  sculpture 
in  the  round.  Mr.  George  Simonds’s  *•  Cupid  and  Campaspe  ” 
(1972)  has  the  effeminate  softness  of  a  Westmacott;  to  such 
as  prefer  this  old-fashioned  work  to  that  of  the  new  school 
this  small  group  may  be  commended.  In  almost  every  re¬ 
spect  superior  to  this  last,  Mr.  George  Lawson’s  “  Spartan 
Dancing  Girl”  (19S5),  a  swooning  Bassarid  in  a  world  of  ivy, 
is  yet  not  carried  quite  far  enough ;  it  is  our  old  quarrel  with 
this  interesting  sculptor  that  he  will  not  do  himself  justice  in 
his  last  touches.  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins  has  an  exquisite  skill 
in  modelling,  and  should  not  waste  it  on  subjects  so  unintelli¬ 
gible  as  the  figure  of  a  sprawling  youth  called  “Autolycus” 
(1990).  But  the  visitor  to  the  Grosvenor  finds  Mr.  Mullins  re¬ 
presented  in  that  gallery  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  smaller 
works  of  the  year,  the  truly  admirable  study  of  two  boys,  called 
“  Conquerors.”*  For  beauty  of  line  and  truth  of  surface  there  is 
little  sculpture  produced  in  England  on  a  level  with  this.  We 
turn  from  this  excellent  young  sculptor  to  the  gold  medallist  of 
1S82,  Mr.  Oscar  Junck,  and  are  sorry  to  find  our  worst  fears  con¬ 
firmed.  We  thought  the  prize  unwarily  awarded  to  the  work  of 
this  artist,  and  his  ridiculous  “  Overwhelmed  ”  of  this  year  (1981), 
in  which  the  patriarch  reminds  us  of  Falstaff  hiding  in  the  buck- 
basket,  proves  Mr.  Junck  to  be  destitute  of  the  elements  of  taste. 
Mr.  Frank  Elwell’s  “Acquaviva”  (2007),  a  water-boy  from 
Pompeii,  is  a  good  bronze  that  suggests  the  influence  of  M.  Rodin. 
Mr.  G  untliorp  has  achieved  ail  unlucky  sort  of  publicity  for  his 
meritorious  statuette  of  “Cain”  (2051'),  the  arm  of  which  has 
been  broken  off  and  stolen  by  the  mysterious  maniac  who  walks 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  like  a  pestilence,  at  noonday.  Mr. 
Harry  *Bates‘s  statuette  of  a  child  (2101)  is  learned,  but  without 
beauty.  Mr.  Richard  G reenough's  large  and  pretentious  statue  of 
“  Circe”  (2134)  leaning  sideways  out  of  her  chair,  and  offering  a 
china  cup  with  a  leer  to  a  supposititious  Ulysses,  marks  the  lowest 
degradation  of  the  old  school  of  Anglo-Roman  sculpture. 

In  the  department  of  imaginative  relief  we  find  several  works 
which  demand  high  praise.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  “  In  Memoriam  ” 
(2084)  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  sculpture  of  the  year.  It  is 
executed  in  very  low’  relief,  and  represents  a  lady  lying  in  sleep  or 
death  upon  a  bed,  with  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes  closed, 
while  mournful  loves,  resting  on  their  inverted  torches,  keep 
watch  at  the  head  and  foot.  This  large  panel  has  something  of 
the  character  of  the  sculpture  of  the  French  renaissance ;  it  is 
delicate,  pathetic,  decorative,  and  singularly  unconventional  in 
treatment.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  again  when  Mr.  Ford  has 
executed  it  in  marble.  Just  below  this  relief  hang  three  bronze 
panels  in  alto-relievo  (2086-88)  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  the  gold 
medallist  of  last  year.  These  are  full  of  artistic  merit  as  well  as 
of  poetic  charm,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  they  were  not 
purchased  with  the  moneys  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  Speaking 
quite  without  information,  we  can  only  express  our  opinion  that 
the  iuteudon  of  Chantrey ’s  bequest  would  be  far  more  properly 
met  in  the  purchase  for  the  nation  of  such  accomplished  work  in 
sculpture  than  by  the  multiplication  of  more  or  less  doubtfully 
interesting  paintings.  Mr.  Bates’s  three  bronzes  represent  Dido  in 
an  agony,  w’atching  the  departure  of  the  Trojan  ships ;  /Eneas 
weeping  on  the  shore  ;  and  the  vision  of  the  god  appearing  to  the 
same  hero  in  sleep.  We  are  surprised  that  the  large  and  vulgar 
relief  of  children  feeding  a  calf  or  lamb,  by  Mr.  Adams-Acton 
(2023),  was  accepted  at  the  Royal  Academy’,  but  still  more  that 
such  a  work  should  be  hung  in  a  place  of  honour. 

Among  miscellaneous  w’orks  Mr.  Thornycroft's  equestrian 
statuette°iu  dark  grey  wax  of  Edward  I.  (2133)  takes  a  prominent 
position,  the  more  so  as  the  accomplished  sculptor  does  not  other¬ 
wise  make  a  prominent  show  this  year.  The  monarch  holds  a 
charter  in  one  hand  and  his  reins  in  the  other,  and  sits,  with  his 
crown  on  his  brows,  erect  in  the  saddle  ;  his  steed  is  resting,  with 
four  feet  on  the  ground.  This  statue  w’ould  form  a  great  adorn¬ 
ment  to  some  public  square  or  bridge.  Two  recumbent  figures  in 
marble,  one  by  Mr.  Woollier,  the  other  by  Mr.  Armstead,  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison.  Mr.  W  oollier  has  w’l’itten  to  the  newspapcis 
to  complain  of  the  position  his  own  colleagues  have  given  to 
his  statue  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  (2130),  and  it  might 
be  idle  to  speculate  on  what  an  altered  position  might  do  lor 
it.  Mr.  Armstead’s  “Dean  Close”  (2132),  although  we  object 
to  the  conceit  which  has  left  the  eyes  wide  open,  possesses 
almost  every  quality  of  dignity  and  grace.  Between  these  re- 
cumbent  figures  stands,  in  the  place  oi  honour,  Mr.  Onslow  rords 
“  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet  ”  (2131),  a  marble  statue  on  which  we 
;  should  dwell  at  length  if  we  had  not  given  full  attention  to  its 
|  merits  last  year  when  it  appeared  in  plaster.  W  e  may  merely  add 
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that  Mr.  Ford  has  introduced  one  or  two  slight  alterations  with 

striking  success,  and  that  the  work  is  one  which,  to  whatever  alti¬ 
tudes  the  young  sculptor  may  ascend,  must  always  remain  one  of 
his  most  interesting  creations.  A  new  name,  that  of  Mr.  T.  Stuart 
Burnett,  signs  a  vigorous  and  meritorious  tigure  of  “  Rob  Roy  ” 
( I97°)»  the  barbaric  picturesqueness  of  costume  in  which  may 
blind  us  to  its  sculpturesque  merits;  the  modelling  of  the  bare 
arms  and  hands  is  admirable. 

Iconic  sculpture  is  a  branch  of  art  which  fluctuates  very  little. 
The  ascent  and  decline  of  schools  leave  the  production  of  portrait- 
busts  very  much  on  the  same  level  of  prosaic  excellence.  Mr. 
YVoolner's  heads  have  his  wonted  smoothness  and  ideal  polish  of 
surface,  and  his  wonted  intellectual  quality  of  expression.  Mr. 
Boehm’s  heads  are  a  little  less  interesting  than  usual :  his  “  General 
Gordon  ”  (1989)*  executed  for  the  Queen,  is  correct,  but  without 
fire.  Mr.  Thorny  croft, ’s  portrait-busts  are  unequal,  as  they  have  been  in 
former  years.  His  “  Gray  ”  (2090),  the  marble  of  which  was  un¬ 
veiled  the  other  day  at  .Pembroke  Gollege,  Cambridge,  is  verv 
excellent;  and  in  2068  he  gives  us  a  capital  modern  head  ;  but 
2074  is  scarcely  good  enough  to  deserve  his  signature.  Mr.  Brock 
sends  five  workmanlike  busts,  mostly  in  marble:  but  when  are  we 
to  see  some  more  ambitious  sculpture  from  Mr.  Brock  P  Two 
newer  portrait-sculptors  are  threatening  the  vogue  of  such  excel¬ 
lent  elder  portraitists  as  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Ingram  ;  these  are 
Mr.  Pinker,  who  makes  a  distinct  advance  this  year,  aud  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford,  whose  “  Rev.  Newman  Hall  ”  (2o82)'is  one  of  the 
best  marble  heads  of  18S5.  Two  very  beautiful  ideal  busts,  one 
female  and  in  marble,  by  Mr.  Armstead  (2069),  and  the  other 
male  and  in  bronze,  by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  in  the  Grosvenor,  dis¬ 
play  the  qualities  of  their  respective  artists.  At  the  Grosvenor, 
a  single  bronze  head  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  is  the  only  sign  of  life 
given  this  year  by  the  sculptor  whose  “  Icarus  ”  attracted^ so  much 
admiration  in  1S84.  Y\  e  hope  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  at  the  outset  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  career,  will  not  rest  upon  his  oars, 
or  Iritter  away  his  powers  on  work  which  is  not  congenial  to  him! 
We  hoped,  too,  to  see  some  other  indication  of  Mr.  T.  Lee’s 
artistic  vitality  than  an  insignificant  head  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gal.erv.  Mr.  Amendola  and  Mr.  Nelson  MacLean  are  two  other 
young  sculptors  from  whom  we  receive  in  the  one  instance 
nothing  important,  and  in  the  other  nothing  at  all,  this  year. 

We  close  this  review  by  the  mention  of  a  few  works  which 
have  attracted  our  notice  in  passing  round  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  A  careful  male  head  (1978),  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Calcott.  Miss  Amy  Singer  is  a  new  name  which  signs  two 
clever  but  somewhat  exaggerated  busts  (1991,  1993),  and  a 
statuette  of  an  old  woman  (2065).  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  has  exe¬ 
cuted  a  poor  bust  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1995)  in 
some  new  material;  it  can  hardly  be,  what  it  looks  like,  soap. 
Mr.  Lantdn's  terra-cotta  portrait  statuettes,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Boehm,  are  clever.  Mr.  Tinworth,  who  exhibits  no  Scripture 
panel  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  only  a  very  inferior  one  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  has  not  Haltered  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  (2067) 
in  his  astounding  bust  of  the  father  of  sanitary  science,  but  has 
produced  a  startling  likeness.  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  “Study”  (2057) 
an<*  Ml\  Albert  'r°ft’s  (2036)  are  'carefully  'modelled. 
ISeither  Mr.  Atkinson  nor  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  will  wrisk  in  time 
to  come  to  be  remembered  by  2105  or  by  2113.  We  believe 
that  we  have  now  done  scrupulous  justice  to  the  not  very  inspiring 
sculpture  of  1885.  J  r  6 


madrigal,  with  its  Rameau-like  sentiment,  was  given  writh  excel- 
lent  spirit  and  style  and  the  fine  courtliness  of  the  oncien  regime 
by  M.  Soulacroix.  M.  Dupuy,  as  Wilhelm  Meister,  concentrated 
in  his  singing  the  force  and  passion  of  the  lover.  His  actino-  was 
not,  however,  more  inept  and  feeble  than  is  usual  with  operatic 
tenoi-9.  Mine.  Hamann  s  Filine  possessed  many  qualities,  and  dis- 
placed  the  invaluable  art  which  perfect  training’  supplies  to  mini- 
inize  the  loss  ot  vocal  freshness.  M.  Carroul  sang  the  sentimental 
music  of  Lothario  with  genuine  pathos,  but  with  most  uncertain 
intonation.  Mile.  Y  erheyden  was  a  spirited  Frederick,  with  an 
appropriate  mingling  of  vivacity  and  ]  etulance.  Conducted  by 
Signor  Bevignani,  the  orchestra  gave  the  popular  gavotte  with 
rare  delicacy  and  finish.  Next  week  Mile.  Y  an  Zandt  appears  in 
the  title-part  of  Gounods  beautilul  and  neglected  Mireille,  a  part 
which  might  have  been  especially  designed  for  her. 

Mr.  C.  I..  Derings  tour-act  drama,  The  Power  of  England,  an 
adaptation  of  Ouida's  Idalia,  was  produced  on  Wednesday  at  the 
imperial.  It  is  a  melodrama  of  the  most  excruciating  type,  full 
ot  exciting  incident  and  wild  incongruities.  Queen’s  Messengers 
jostle  with  Greek  adventurers,  the  British  Ambassador  consorts 
with  revolutionists,  and  the  stage  is  tilled  with  a  picturesque 
medley  of  Cistercian  monks,  Italian  patriots,  Neapolitan  fisher- 
folk  after  the  pattern  ot  Masaniello,  and  other  strange  and 
wondrous  figures.  I  he  play  is  nor,  unsuccessful  in  reflecting 
something  of  the  gorgeous  and  wayward  imaginings  of  Ouida, 
where  nothing  is  so  reasonable,  so  acceptable,  as  the  improbable. 
I  he  four  acts  are  one  vast  and  mazy  turmoil  of  revelry.  Every 
species  of  extravagance  is  enacted,  and  the  spirit  of  riot  is  sustained 
to  the  end.  In  the  first  act  we  are  introduced  to  Idalia’s  villa  at 
Capn,  with  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  that  suggests  some  shiiting 
of  the  island  tor  picturesque  purposes.  1  he  conspirators  are  met  to 
plot  against  the  King  and  eventually  against  Idalia.  They  address 
each  other  as  “  caro  or  “  carissimo ’’  in  the  most  endearing  fashion, 
llieii  manners  have  not  the  repose  of  Vere  de  Vere,  though  they 
rank  as  counts  or  princes.  One  of  these  worthies,  Victor  Vane 
by  name,  rejected  by  the  beautiful  Idalia,  vows  to  be  revenged. 
He  secretly  introduces  the  troops,  and  the  heroine  is  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  when  her  lover,  Sir  I  ulke  Erceldoune,  appears.  Eveu 
this  timely  aid  would  be  unavailing  if  it  were  not  for  the  British 
Ambassador,  Lord  Leamington,  who  reveals  himself,  and  defies 
the  troops  to  carry  out  their  dastardly  aims,  invoking  the  power  of 
England.  The  power  of  England  being  vindicated,  the  curtain 
faffs  on  the  extraordinary  tableau.  The  quality  of  the  piece  may 
be  judged  from  this  act ;  it  is  a  chaotic  farrago  of  incredible  bom- 
bast-  uove's  may  he  thus  dramatized,  where  are  we  to 

stop  .  I  here  is  a  chance  for  Mr.  Henry  James.  Of  the  acting 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  save  that  Mrs  Digbv  Willoughby,  as 
Idalia,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Rosier,  as  Sir  Fulke  Erceldoune,  made'  the 
best  of  a  ridiculous  business;  they  were  also  excellently  supported 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan's  Newfoundland  dog  “  Lion.” 


FLEEMIXG  JEXKIX. 


OPERAS  AXD  PLAYS. 


A  T  the  Gaiety  on  Tuesday  a  meagre  and  somewhat  cold  audi- 
"  ence  witnessed  the  first  appearance  in  England  of  Mile.  Van 
Zandt  as  Mignon.  This  impersonation  was  among  the  artist’s 
most  conspicuous  successes  in  Baris,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
her  great  reputation  was  thoroughly  sustained.  Almost  every 
great  soprano  has  interpreted  the  fascinating  part,  and  excepting 
F«iw<  no  French  opera  is  so  generally  and  deservedly  popular. 
Mile.  Van  Zandt's  conception  of  Goethe's  beautiful  creation  is 
thoroughly  original.  .  Contrasted  with  the  interpretations  of 
others  its  distinction  is  so  remarkable  and  piquant  that  it  disarms 
the  force  of  comparison.  Its  merit  lies  in  the  perfect  demonstra¬ 
tion  it  affords  of  art  supplementing  nature.  Mile.  Van  Zandt's 
rendering  of  the  lovely  romance  “  Connais-tu  le  pays  ’’  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  singer's  powers  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Y  et  even  here  the  beauty  of  her  phrasing  and  the 
exquisite  purity  of  her  intonation  went  far  to  neutralize  the 
impression  of  defective  power.  In  the  lighter  numbers  of  the 
opera  her  triumph  was  incontestable.  The  “  Swallow  ”  duet  with 
Laertes,  the  tender  ballad  that  follows,  and  the  dramatic  duet 
with  Wilhelm  in  the  last  act  were  notable  examples  of  brilliant 
vocalization.  I  he  flexibility  of  Mile,  Y  an  Zaudt's  voice  was 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  first  duet,  and  the  cadenzas  were 
executed  with  extraordinary  facility.  Iler  power  of  sustain¬ 
ing  a  high  note  at  the  extreme  pianissimo  of  suspiration  is 
productive  of  most  delicate  and  marvellous  effects.  Mile.  Van 
Zandt’s  vocal  art  is  incomparably  superior  to  her  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Her  acting  was 
frequently  wanting  in  passion  and  pathos,  sometimes  unequivo¬ 
cally  tame  and  prosaic.  Tho  Laertes  of  M.  Soulacroix  was  the 
elaborate  study  of  an  accomplished  actor.  The  second  act  in¬ 
cluded  the  admirable  scene  between  Laertes  and  Filine,  omitted 
in  Italiau  nnd  English  versions  of  Mignon— a  scene  conceived  in 
the  most  characteristic  vein  of  French  comedy.  The  delightful 


rFO  his  many  friends  the  death  of  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin 
is  a  tiue  calamity.  It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected — so 
gratuitous  is  really  the  word — as  to  be  scarce  credible  even  vet. 
The  stock  of  which  he  came  was  exceptionally  hardy  and  lo'n<<-- 
lived ;  he  was  himselt  in  the  best  ot  health  and  spirits,  in  the  full 
force  of  manhood  and  intellectual  activity  ;  he  had  in  him,  as  it 
seemed,  lull  twenty  years  of  work  and  enterprise.  And  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  his  bright  and  eager  spirit  is  quenched,  or  that  the 
influence  it  was  his  to  exercise  is  a  matter  of  memory  alone. 

!  rom  first  to  last  he  was  the  busiest,  the  most  energetic  and 
laborious  ot  men.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  and  was  educated  in 
j  ?c<?tIand1  (at  Jedburgh  and  Edinburgh),  in  Germany,  in  Paris 
(where  lie  saw  the  Revolution  that  shook  down  Louis  Philipoe) 
aud  in  Genoa,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He  served  an  ip- 
1  prenticeship  with  Fairbairn  in  Manchester,  and  had  a  considerable 
share  111  the  production  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  This  was 
the  earliest  of  many  contributions,  alike  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  to  the  science  of  submarine  telegraphy  ;  lie  wa's  soon  asso- 
ci  a  ted  with  Sir  \\  illiam  ihomson,  and  his  achievement  exists  all 
the  world  over— in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  North 
and  .South  American  waters,  wherever,  in  fact,  deep-sea  telegraphy 
has  been  accomplished.  Meanwhile,  he  did  admirable  and  lasting 
work  as  secretary  to  the  Committee  for  the  Determination  of 
Electrical  standards ;  as  a  civil  engineer  in  London,  and  as  an 
I  electrical  engineer  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  as  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  London  and  Edinburgh  Universities;  as  a 
juror  at  many  exhibitions  ;  and  as  engineer  to  most  of  the  greater 
submarine  telegraph  companies.  Ho  founded  in  Edinburgh  a 
Sanitary  Protection  Association,  which  has  been  imitated  all 
over  this  country,  and  in  the  United  States  as  well,  lie  won  the 
Keith  Medal  with  a  paper  on  the  “  Efficiency  of  Machinery,”  and 
obtamcd  the  troubled  approval  of  Darwin  with  a  note  on  the  Origin 
of  Species— the  only  one  of  many  which  the  grent  naturalist  was 
concerned  to  examine  with  respect.  He  produced,  in  Magnetism 
and  Electricity,  a  work  which  is  a  text-book  in  three  languages 
besides  the  one  it  is  written  in  ;  he  wrote  on  “  Healthy  Houses  ’’ 
on  1  Submarine  Telegraphs,”  on  “  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and 
Stenlxty,  on  “  Trade-Unions,”  on  “  Muuro's  Lucretius ,”  on  tho 
Harmonic  Analysis  of  \  owel  Sounds,”  on  a  score  of  subjects 
more;  he  contributed  to  ihe  Edinburgh,  the  Nineteenth  Centura, 
the  North  British,  Macmillan,  the  Saturday  Itecicw.  Finally, 
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in  Telpherage  he  invented  a  method  of  transport  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  seems  to  have  a  great  future.  And  on  the  perfecting 
of  this,  his  darling  scheme,  the  largest  and  best,  as  he  believed,  oi 
his  many  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  endeavour,  he  was 
engaged  almost  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  . 

lie  has  been  described  as  “  intelligence  personified  ;  but  the 
description  is  only  a  half-truth  at  the  best.  It  takes  no  account 
of  the  admirable  human  elements  of  which  he  was  compacted, 
and  leaves  untouched  the  singular  vivacity  and  completeness  oi  his 
emotional  endowment.  He  was  not  oi  those  who  discover  the 
heart  of  their  mystery  to  the  first  comer  ;  not  to  know  him  inti¬ 
mately  was  to  know  him  scarce  at  all.  But  to  his  friends  he 
was  a  mine  of  qualities,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  affection  and 

respect.  .  . 

“  He  was  a  good  man,  good  at  many  things;  and  now  he  has 

attained  this  also,  to  be  at  rest.” 


TIIE  SALON. 


rjlHAT  the  first  view  of  a  Salon  is  somewhat  overpowering  13 
-1-  mainly  due  to  the  high  average  of  technical  skill,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  a  disinterested  energy  employed  on  the  solution  of  all 
manner  of  problems  of  style,  on  all  sorts  of  audacious  or  gigantic 
experiments,  on  any  novel  and  refractory  subject.  A  second  look 
reveals  no  stronger  witness  here  than  elsewhere  of  that  intimate 
knowledge  and  Jove  of  special  sides  of  nature  which  produces 
ic  preciousness,”  or  that  fervid  and  mystic  attitude  towards  lile 
which  gives  rise  to  the  poetic  vein  in  art.  Probably,  then,  such 
sentiments  are  not  common  with  the  French  artist;  for  what  lie 
does  eel  his  artistic  imagination  and  his  practical  training  enable 
him  to  present  forcibly.  He  is  no  mute  inglorious  Milton,  but 
a  bold  and  ready  orator,  who  may  often  have  nothing  serious  to 
say,  but  who  always  communicates  it  with  surprising  art.  The 
Englishman  may  oftener  work  under  the  influence  of  these  more 
intimate  feelings;  and,  when  he  is  feeble,  illogical,  uneducated,  or 
rash,  he  falls  into  allegory,  timid  and  humdrum,  or  obscure  and 
insane.  The  Frenchman,  who  is  always  occupied  with  artistic 
expression,  and  is  workmanlike  even  in  his  “pot-boilers,.  sins 
rather  in  intention  than  in  method.  A  hen  he  has  no  love  lor  his 
subject  or  perception  of  its  beauties,  he  still  uses,  though  without 


painted,  unnecessarily  and  painfully  large.  There  is  no  need  to 
multiply  instances  of  this  error,  or  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
existence  of  pictures  with  the  faults  of  bad  English  rather  than 
those  of  bad  French  art.  Such  are  Barrias s  “Mort  de  Chopin” 
and  the  contributions  of  Kenan  and  hontenay,  which,  strange  to 
say,  cccupy  places  on  the  line,  just  as  it  they  were  in  the 
Academy. 

In  portraiture,  still-life,  genre,  and  especially  in  landscape  and 
pictures  directly  under  the  influence  of  landscape  feeling,  we  see 
enough  boldness  and  enough  sincere  personal  observation  of 
nature  to  refute  the  often  expressed  fear  of  an  “  atelier  ’  system 
of  education  and  to  relieve  the  most  timid  student  of  fears  for  liis 
precious  individuality.  Bonnat,  for  example,  has  certainly  not  in¬ 
spired  that  striking  and  audacious  piece  ot  imagination  and  vigo¬ 
rous  personal  handling,  “  Le  Dernier  Voyage,  ’  of  E.  L.  MM  eeks, 
though  he  doubtless  inculcated  that  habit  of  observation  by  masses 
and  that  attention  to  delicate  values  which  have  enabled  the  young 
American  to  realize  his  strange  Oriental  dream  in  such  a  bold  and 
original  manner.  The  rugged  vigour  of  Jobbe-Duval's  powerful, 
though  somewhat  too  tragic,  presentation  of  a  municipal  council 
has  not  been  borrowed  from  the  manner  of  his  avowed  teachers  ; 
nor  has  the  graceful  but  artificial  and  indoor  sentiment  of  Cabanel 
prevented  Louis  Adan  trom  pursuing  abroad,  tranquil,  unaffected, 
and  thoroughly  open-air  style  of  work  in  “  La  Fin  de  la  Journde. 
Indeed,  half  the  landscape-painters  have  learnt  their  trade  from 
well-known  masters  of  the  figure. 

Naturally  the  veterans  of  art,Yvon,  Gerome, Cabanel,  Bouguereau 
(who  has  the  mcdaillc  dhonneur  this  year),  and  Luminais,  send 
work  worthy  of  attention  in  widely  differing  provinces  of  interest. 
Their  styles,  however,  are  too  much  matters  of  European  fame  to 
require  comment  in  a  short  notice.  Remarkable  amongst  woiks 
by  slightly  later  masters  are  Jules  Breton’s  “  LAlouette,”  a  peasant 
woman  listening  open-mouthed  in  a  morning  landscape  of  great 
breadth  and  solemnity;  Ilenner’s  “Fabiola”  and  “Madeleine, 
painted  in  his  usual  stylish  and  pictorial  manner ;  the  strange  and 
striking  6t  Acis  and  Galatea  7  ot  the  sculptor  Falguiere  j  and  the 
still-life  of  Vollon,  who  treats  such  subjects  with  all  the  dignity 
and  breadth  of  the  highest  art.  Much  excellent  work  also  comes 
from  the  hands  of  men  of  less  widespread  fame;  as,  for  instance, 
Sochor’s  warm  and  delicate  piece  of  liesh-modelling,  1  Au  Lain, 
which  is  brushed  with  antique  directness  and  simplicity ;_  F  oubert  s 


due'  motive,  the  broad  suggestive  style,  whose  proper  Junction  is 
to  subordinate  destructive  details,  to  give  tranquillity  to  relatively 
unimportant  masses,  to  synthesize  impressions,  and  lead  up  to  the 
true  locus  of  mental  interest.  By  the.  meaningless  practice  ot  a 
style,  he  formulates  an  impression  which  he  ought  to  have  felt. 
The  affectation  of  sentiment  is  the  Englishman's  weakness  ;  the 
affectation  of  style  that  of  the  Frenchman.  .  _ 

As  o-reat  demands  are  made  upon  the  ordaining  imagination  and 
the  executive  power  by  large  nude  or  historical  figure-subjects, 
this  class  of  work  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  England  during 
the  present  century  ;  whereas  in  France  it  has  passed  with  success 
through  the  hands  of  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Regnault,  and  others, 
and  is  still  flourishing  in  the  present  exhibition.  There  are  great 
figure-pictures  of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  strictly  historical :  as, 
for  instance,  Clairin’s  «  Apres  la  Victoire— les  Maures  en  Espagne,  ■ 
Casanova’s  “Mort  de  Philippe  II.,”  Rochegrosse’s  “  La  Jacquerie, 
Beroud’s  “  Henri  III.  a  Venise,”  and  Bramtot  s  “  Depart  de 
Tobie.”  Others  belong  to  this  class  in  size  and  scope,  but  are 
freer  and  more  fantastic:  as  Benjamin  Constant’s  “La  Justice 
du  Cherif,”  Torrent’s  “  L’Epreuve,”  and  Prouve  s  “. Sardanapale. 
Others,  again,  are  more  decidedly  decorative,  as  Fntels  *  feolum  1 
Patrite,”  Bonnat's  “Martyre  de  St.  Denis, '  Escalier  s  L  Andante, 
and  such  mural  panels, 'mostly  in  dead  distemper-like  tones,  as 
Besnard’s  “  Paris,”  Humbert’s  “  La  Fin  de  la  Journee,  Baudom  s 
“  Fiancailles,”  and  Mazerolle’s  “Cascade.”  Largeness  of  scale  is 
not  confined  to  such  pictures  as  these,  in  which  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  considering  size  as  a  somewhat,  important  ingredient 
of  style.  In  genre,  where  the  composition  is  more  oi  less  . 
haphazard,  and  the  interest  one  of  quality  rather  than  subject, 
enormous  size  is  of  dubious  advantage.  Rolls  immense  If 
Travail— Chantier  de  Suresres,”  a  subject  resembling  Mr.  MM  ells  s 
“  Quarrvmen  of  Purbeck,”  but  six  times  as  large,  is  painted  m 
the  subtle  greys  of  Bastien-Lepage,  and  aims  really  at  qualities 
and  excellences  proper  to  a  work  of  cabinet  size.  In  order  to 
ensure  freshness  and  atmospheric  truth,  the  naive  composition, 
the  rouorh  stvle,  and  even  the  proportions  of  the  handling  ot  a 
small  sketch  are  preserved  on  a  gigantic  scale.  I  he  result 
though  strictlv  speaking  finished  as  Jar  as  us  aims  allow  ot, 
is  such  coarse"  and  offensive  decoration  as  to  be  useless  lor  all 
known  purposes  to  which  a  picture  can  be  applied.  Again, 
though  it  is  pleasant  enough  in  general  tone,  neither  the 
drawing  and  style  nor  the  subject  and  treatment  of  Lerolle  s 
“  L'Or’ue”  warrant  its  enormous  size.  Benners  Aymphes, 
Mile.  Bashkirtseils  “  Avril,”  G.  Alaux’s  “Au  Village  are  can¬ 
vases  too  large  for  their  subjects  and  manner,  of  painting.,  lor 
instance,  the  leaves  about  three  inches  long  m  Alaux  s  picture 
mio-ht  have  been  satisfactory  enough  in  a  sketch;,  but  on  tins 
scale  they  become  coarse  and  unmeaning  splashes,  neither  elegant 
enough  decoratively  nor  truthful  enough  realistically,  iho  exi¬ 
gencies  of  light  w'ould  require  them  to  be.  either  subdued  or 
painted,  not  each  in  a  single  stroke,  but  with  elegant  touches 
aiming  at  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Lacroixs  forest  scene, 

Hareux's  moonlight  and  his  “  Bords  de  la  Creuse,  and  Richet  s 

excellent  imitation  of  Diaz  are  all,  though  broadly  and  sincerely 
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“  Tentation,”  with  its  admirable  truth  of  expression  ana  attitude  ; 
Jenoudet’s  squarely-painted  “Judith,”  which  combines  nobility 
of  tvpe  and  dignity  of  style;  Roy’s  intelligent  realism  ‘  Dans 
le  Manege,”  the  beginning  of  a  military  duel ;  Jean  Beraud  s 
«  Les  Fous,”  painted  in  a  similarly  realistic  way,  and  full  of 
good  attitudes  and  facial  expression ;  Curtis's  clever  and  original 
compositions  and  schemes  of  colour,  “  Iutdrieur  de  St.  Mane 
and  “En  Gondole”;  Marius  Michel’s  agreeable  and  graceful 
Andalusian  scene,  “Peteneras”;  Uhde’s  “Laissez  venir  a  mor 
les  petits  eniants,”  painted,  after  the  fashion  of  some  old  masters, 
in  contemporary  costume,  and  with  the  realistic  environment 
of  Bastien-Lepage  or  Dannat;  Berteaux’s  clever  moonlight  on 
a  laro-e  scale,  the  “  Attentat  a  la  V ie  de_  Hoche  ;  Bloch  s 
“  Vendeens,”  which  is  something  like  a  De  Neuville  ;  and  many 
others  of  equal  merit.  The  still-life  of  Bergeret,  Thurner,  and 
the  late  M7ictor  Leclaire  are  marvels  of  just  colour  and  suggestive 

handling.  , .  ,  ,  ,, 

Portraits  by  Bonnat,  CarolusDuran,  MM  histler,  Sargent,  and  others 
severally  illustrate  some  principles  not  always  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind  by  English  painters.  These  are,  that  flesh  is  in  its  nature 
excessively  simple  ;  that,  in  the.  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  as 
in  nature,  its  colour  is  more  uniform,  whilst  its  modellmg  is  moie' 
delicate,  than  that  of  the  variegated  stuff's  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  that  you  cannot  see  with  much  definition  more  than 
one  point  at  once  ;  that,  in  consequence,  when  you  wish  to  obtain 
dignity  or  anv  strong  impression,  you  should  compose,  both  in 
force  of  colour  and  in  definition  of  detail,  with  reterence  to  your 
focus  of  impressional  interest;  and  that,  by  ingenious  handling, 
tranquil  and  emptv  places  of  minor  relative  importance  should  be 
made  to  play  a  subordinate  yet  supporting  and  decorative  part. 
Excellent  work  in  this  branch  of  art  is  also  exhibited  by  Boetzel, 
Roussin,  J.  L.  Simon,  Souchay,  Dannat,  Coudeixa,  M  an  Beers, 
Axilette,  Capdevielle,  and  Mmes.  Hildebrandt,  Abberna,  and 
Beaury-Saurel ;  many  of  whom,  and  especially  the  last-mentioned, 
o-o  far  to  prove  that  "the  strength  of  French  work  need  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  exclude  the  grace  and  refinement  claimed  as  the  exclusive 

property  of  English  art.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  j 

The  "most  unlearned  in  art  have  noticed  that  close  at  hand 
most  oil-paintings  look  hopelessly  confused.  Nature  does  not  m  a 
business-like  way  always  make  her  important  contrasting  patches 
of  colour  and  light  conterminous  with  the  contours  ot  things  that 
have  onlv  been  accepted  as  recognized  objects  by  the  experience 
of  life  and  the  information  of  all  the  senses.  Hence  arise  many 
schools  of  vision  and  executive  aim.  For  instance,  the  distinction 
between  all  the  lights  on  several  objects  and  all  the  shadow  on  these 
objects  may  so  strongly  affect  the  painter  as  to  render  relatively 
unimportant  to  him  the  distinction  of  their  contours,  for  which 
reason  he  represents  the  group  by  two  strangely  shaped  patches, 
one  light,  the  other  dark.  There  are  painters  so  preoccupied  with 
the  acquired  business-like  view  of  nature,  that  they  incline  to  t 
lower  intellectual  work  of  completing  the  accepted  contours  of 
things  at  the  price  of  effect  and  impression.  ^  ^  They  proceed  timidly 
from  object  to  object  by  a  blind  and  mole-like  labour,  and  regaid 
finish  rather  as  an  increase  in  the  number  and  definition  ot  the 
objects  introduced  than  as  the  organized  rendering  of  an  im- 
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pression.  From  thi9  commonplace  way  of  looking  at  nature  the 
French  are  singularly  free.  Their  principal  schools  aim  at  effect, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  treatment  and  choice  of  subject  into 
realistic  and  classic,  naive  and  decorative.  Fran^ais,  the  father  of 
the  classicists,  sends  “  Le  Lac  Nemi  ”  and  a  “  Riviere  Ombragee  a 
Clisson.”  His  composition  is  evident  and  well  balanced ;  his  colour 
is  a  decorative  scheme — based,  however,  on  certain  broad  truths  of 
value ;  and  his  handling  has  a  deliberately  planned  and  formal 
touch.  Baudouin,  Brioux,  and  others  follow  him  in  sentiment  and 
execution.  Harpignies,  the  most  dignified  in  method  and  idea  of 
modern  masters,  avoids  the  formality  of  Fran^ais,  even  in  such  a 
large,  noble,  and  classic  work  as  his  “Loire  a  Briare.”  Hanoteau, 
though  in  some  subjects  his  touch  is  rather  marked,  is,  in  the 
composition  and  view  of  nature,  chosen  in  his  “  L’Homme  Utile,” 
a  realist  of  the  sincere  and  unprejudiced  sort.  Other  painters 
— as  Boucher,  Zuher,  and  Damoye — combine  a  deliberate  scheme 
of  handling  with  natural  and  unstudied  arrangement  and  a  realistic 
attention  to  value.  Boulard  has  a  noble  landscape  treated  in  the 
style  of  Jules  l)upre,  and  executed  with  that  master's  rough  yet 
pliable  touch.  Defaux,  Dufour,  and  Courtens  remotely  derive 
their  manner  from  the  same  source.  Delpy  has  more  of  the  loose, 
sweeping  stroke  of  Daubigny.  Many  painters,  and  these  not  the 
least  promising  for  a  future  school,  are  penetrated  with  a  simple 
and  sincere  fervour  for  nature,  and,  like  Rousseau  and  Millet, 
handle  cumbrously  or  easily,  as  may  chance  to  them  in  the  bent  of 
their  quest  for  truth.  Amongst  these  are  Binet,  Bouchd,  Boudot, 
Othon  de  Thoren,  Andrd,  Emile  Breton,  Brillouin,  Demont,  and, 
above  all,  Allemand.  Pelouse,  quite  a  modern  master,  with 
his  clever  plan  of  laying  on  paint,  is  even  more  accurately  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  confusion  and  multitudinousness  of  nature  than 
the  painters  who  have  no  regular  system,  while  he  is  as  free 
as  they  are  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  deliberate  and  formal 
touch.  Ilis  method  is  well  illustrated  by  Dameron;  whilst 
Joubert  and  Baillet,  with  a  freer  imagination,  still  owe  to  him 
what  is  good  in  the  executive  part  of  their  work.  Le  Camus, 
Lefortier,  Flahaut,  and  Peraire  all  have  something  of  Corot  in 
their  art.  Peraire  is  a  solider  Corot  without  the  grace ;  Lefortier 
is  solid  and  has  a  grace  partly  his  own ;  Le  Camus  aud  Flahaut 
handle  dilferently,  but  are  filled  with  the  sentiment  of  the  master. 
Defaux  specially  resembles  no  one ;  and,  while  partaking  of  the 
good  qualities  of  many,  he  has  a  superb  and  direct,  yet  unaffected, 
handling  of  his  own.  Ilis  “  Apres  l'Orage”  combines  sincerity  of 
impression  with  masterly,  yet  simple,  execution.  Lefortier  has 
added  some  of  Defaux’s  strength  to  a  grace  adapted  from  Corot. 
Bistagne  and  Ducanis,  painters  of  Mediterranean  scenery,  rival 
him  in  directness  and  power. 


SCOTCH  RADICALS  AND  THE  KIRK. 

rnnE  righteous  soul  of  the  Scotch  Radical,  who  is  almost  always 
-L  also  the  Scotch  Dissenter,  has,  of  late,  been  grievously  vexed 
within  him.  He  has  been  constrained  to  cry,  yea  roar,  by  reason 
of  the  prideful  lifting  up  of  the  head  of  the  children  of  Belial,  and 
the  vaunting  prosperity  of  the  minions  of  Cmsar.  In  other  words, 
he  has  been  intensely  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  some  of  his  own 
designs,  and  at  the  obviously  increasing  welfare  and  popularity  of 
that  object  of  his  fanatical  aversion — “the  Old  Kirk.”  He 
thought  the  local  Caucuses  had  got  the  electioneering  machinery  so 
thoroughly  in  hand  that  in  every  constituency  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  could  easily  be  dragged  into  the  rank  of  test 
questions.  He  ha9  discovered  that  this  game  was  neither  so 
simple  nor  so  easy  as  he  expected.  The  most  important  ward  of 
Edinburgh  selected  as  its  candidate  Mr.  Goschen,  in  9pite  of  the 
reclamations  of  the  Caucus,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  known  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  repeat  their  Shibboleth.  The  Inver¬ 
ness  Burghs  refused  to  accept  the  Liberationist  nominee,  a  pert 
scion  of  Edinburgh  Dissent ;  and  in  East  Lothian  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  member  for  the  Haddington  Burghs  to  the  county 
seat  was  received  with  such  ominous  disfavour,  that  the  gentleman 
concerned  promptly  declined  to  sanction  the  risky  experiment.  In 
other  constituencies  mutterings  of  rebellion  against  tho  agents  of 
Birmingham  have  been  heard,  loud  enough  to  convince  those 
astute  intriguers  that  they  have  not  yet  got  Scotland  in  their  grip, 
and  that  the  canny  Scot  is  not  going  to  dance  to  tho  tune  of 
“  Down  with  the  Kirk.” 

This  disappointment  has  not  been  alleviated  by  comfort  from 
any  other  quarter.  The  disreputable  little  Bill  of  Mr.  Dick  I'eddie, 
on  which  the  Radical  dissident  had  counted  as  a  sure  friend  in  ex- 
tremest  need,  proved  the  very  reverse.  Tho  unprincipled  rapacity 
of  its  confiscating  clauses  shocked  the  genernl  conscience ;  while 
public  decency  felt  outraged  by  a  measure  of  the  kind  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Legislature  by  three  men  who  had  gained  their  seats 
with  the  help  of  assurances — weakly  accepted  by  Liberal  Church¬ 
men — that  they  would  do  nothing  to  push  the  Church  question 
to  the  front  during  the  existing  Parliament.  But  the  most 
damaging  result  of  Mr.  Dick  l’eddie’s  performances  was  the 
flood  of  hostile  petitions  which  ho  let  loose  on  the  House 
of  Commons.  Never  within  living  memory  has  Scotland  made 
such  a  demonstration  as  she  made  against  this  bungling  icono¬ 
clast.  "Within  about  three  weeks  petitions  signed  by  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  persons  of  legal  age,  were  poured 
into  the  House  of  Commons  agninst  the  Bill,  while  those  in  its 
favour  could  not  muster  two  thousand  names.  Tho  blatant  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  “  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ” 


wanted  the  Church  abolished  collapsed  at  once.  There  is  a  limit 
even  to  Liberationist  mendacity ;  and  the  petitions  marked  it. 
Equally  disheartening  to  the  Scotch  Mialls  and  Morgans  were  the 
attitude  and  tone  of  the  General  Assembly.  "Hitherto  the 
Assembly  has  held  pretty  much  aloof  from  the  Disestablishment 
agitation;  but  this  year  it  adopted  a  somewhat  more  definite 
policy.  There  was  ample  reason  for  this.  Mr.  I’eddie’s  Bill  was 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Government  of 
the  Queen,  whose  first  oath  on  succeeding  to  the  crown  is  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established,  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  the  slightest  indication  of  their  intentions  re¬ 
garding  it.  Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  chosen 
the  month  when  the  Assembly  to  which  he  was  commissioned 
should  meet,  for  the  publication  of  an  article,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
on  the  basis  of  Disestablishment.  (It  was  currently  believed  in 
Edinburgh  that  the  Queen’s  representative  could  not  have  com¬ 
mitted  so  indecent  an  indiscretion,  except  at  the  bidding  of  a 
greater  official,  restlessly  desirous  of  probing  the  unhealthy 
humours  of  the  public  mind.)  The  orators  of  the  Caqfus  were 
everywhere  shouting  that  Disestablishment  and  Disefidowment 
must  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  political  confession  at 
the  next  election.  Liberal  Churchmen  were  being  cajoled,  and 
threatened,'  and  taunted  with  the  crime  of  preferring  their 
Church  to  their  party.  In  the  circumstances,  the  Assembly 
thought  it  only  proper  to  declare  the  Church's  position — and 
with  some  emphasis — to  be  one  of  perfect  good  will  towards 
the  Nonconforming  Presbyterians,  and  readiness  to  work  out  any 
feasible  policy  of  conciliation  on  their  behalf — but  also  to  be 
a  position  of  resolute  maintenance  of  her  present  patrimony, 
constitution,  and  establishment.  This  declaration  did  much  good 
by  encouraging  Church  Liberals  to  resist  Liberationist  pressure, 
and  has  consequently  been  angrily  denounced  bv  the  Radical 
journals,  with  the  Scotsman  at  their  head,  as  a  “  declaration  of 
war.”  It  is  easy  to  call  names,  but  the  real  grievance  of  the 
Radicals  is  that  they  foresee  that  they  cannot  count  henceforth  on 
the  votes  of  Church  Liberals,  and  that  without  these  they  will  be 
seriously  crippled. 

The  Kirk  enjoys,  in  its  popular  constitution,  the  immense 
advantage  of  a  system  of  thorough  local  self-government,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  well-graduated  series  of  superior  judicatories,  under 
the  central  control  of  one  Supreme  Court.  Each  parish  has  its 
Kirk  Session  ;  next  to  which  comes  tho  Presbytery ;  above  that  is 
the  Synod ;  and  at  the  head  of  all  the  General  Assembly.  A 
committee  of  the  Assembly,  called  the  “Church  Interests  Com¬ 
mittee,”  which  has,  we  believe,  existed  for  some  three  years  or  so, 
has  this  year  been  authorized  to  extend  its  operations  through  the 
whole  Church,  by  organizing  an  affiliated  committee  in  every 
presbytery.  It  is  not  intended  that  these  committees  should 
engage  in  political  action  ;  but  that  they  should  see  that  correct 
information  on  Church  questions  is  diffused  among  the  people — 
that  they  are  kept  au  courant  of  tho  position  of  parties  and 
affairs,  aud,  generally,  led  to  realize  their  union  with  the  other 
members  of  a  great  corporation. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  Church  question  is  to  be — 
as  the  Radicals  announce — the  test  question  at  next  election, 
Church  people  must  rally  their  forces  for  political  action  ;  and  a 
singularly  effective  scheme  of  organization  has  been  drafted  by  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter,  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  not  without  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  defenders  of  the  National  Church  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Baxter,  however,  in  dealing  with  Scotland, 
occupies  tho  vantage  ground,  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  the 
widely  ramified  and  perfectly  coherent  machinery  of  the  graduated 
Church  Courts.  He  proposes  to  create  a  political  organization 
akin  to  and  coextensive  with  the  ecclesiastical,  and  which  shall  be 
called  “  The  National  Committee  of  Defence.”  This  organization 
shall  consist  of  the  “  Parochial  Committee,”  the  “  Divisional 
Committee,”  and  the  “  General  Council.”  Each  parish  shall  have 
its  Committee  ;  the  presidents  of  these  shall  form  tho  Divisional 
Committee  ;  over  these,  again,  shall  be  the  General  Council.  Tho 
general  idea  of  the  graduated  Church  Courts,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
suggested  this  constitution  ;  but  it  is  very  properly  proposed  that 
the  Divisional  Committees  shall  follow  the  political  instead  of  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country,  and  represent  the  parishes 
of  a  constituency  rather  than  of  a  presbytery.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  boundaries  are  identical.  The 
secular  organization  is  intended  to  form  a  supplement  to  and  to 
act  in  harmony  with  the  Presbyterial  Committees  on  Church 
interests. 

And  the  practical  point,  which  it  is  suggested  the  members 
should  insist  on  in  every  constituency,  is  this— that  each  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament  should  be  required  to  give  a  direct 
answer,  in  simple  and  un-Gladstonian  English,  to  the  question, 
“  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  agree  that  the  matter  of  Disestablishment 
shall  be  reserved  for  decision  for  the  people  of  Scotland  ns  a  sole 
and  separate  issue?”  That  question,  put  to  every  candidate  on 
every  platform,  by  the  representative  of  a  body  distributed  through¬ 
out  every  constituency  from  tho  Tweed  to  the  Shetlands,  would 
have  a  marvellous  effect,  in  compelling  definite  statements  of 
principle ;  in  choking  off  the  waiters  upon  Providence  and  tho 
slaves  of  the  Caucus;  in  preventing  such  discreditable  attempts  as 
that  of  Mr.  Dick  I’eddie;  and  in  securing  that  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment  shall  not  be  touched,  except  by  a  responsible 
Government,  and  in  compliance  with  the  distinct  wish  of  the  un¬ 
questionable  majority  of  the  people.  To  demand  this  security  is 
only  reasonable.  Tho  national  recognition  of  religion  nnd  main- 
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tenance  of  the  Kirk  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  these  conditions 
shall  not  be  meddled  -with  by  every  Liberationist  adventurer.  If 
they  are  to  be  handled  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  hand  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  and  at  the  deliberate  invitation  of  the  people. 
Politicians  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  can  unite  in  making 
the  demand.  It  is  not  a  party  demand,  but  a  national  one. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  Mr.  Baxter's  scheme ;  and  we  trust  that  our 
Scotch  friends  will  show  their  usual  practical  wisdom  in  adopting 
it.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  effect  what  its 
author  thinks  should  be  achieved  without  delay,  “  the  liberation 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  from  the  Liberation  Society  of  England.  ’ 
That  this  Society  should  have  contrived  to  gain  the  footing  in 
the  North  which  it  does  possess,  shaky  though  it  be,  says  a  great 
deal  more  for  its  powers  of  bullying  self-assertion  than  for 
Caledonian  common-sense  and  self-respect. 


THE  RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

TITH  the  programmes  of  the  two  last  Richter  concerts  there 
is  some  fault  to  be  found.  It  is  unhappily  a  very  rare  thing  in 
England  to  get  the  chance  of  hearing  an  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  conductor,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling 
somewhat  aggrieved  when  Herr  Richter  wastes  his  time  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  wearisome  commonplace  as  the  Hyperion  Overture 
of  1)  Albert  and  the  Symphony  in  C  of  Fuchs.  All  the  other 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  Glinka's  Komarinskaja,  which  we 
could  have  dispensed  with  hearing  again,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  The  only  novelty,  however,  was  the  Sym- 
phonie  Funehre  et  Triomphale — one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Berlioz.  There  have  been  few  more  nobly  car- 
ried-out  conceptions  in  music  than  this  wonderful  embodiment 
of  revolt,  death,  and  sorrow,  followed  by  a  triumphant  resurrec¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  things  disappear  in  the  blaze  of  an  almost 
intolerable  light.  The  work  could  scarcely  have  been  heard  to 
greater  advantage.  There  was  perhaps  a  slight  tendency  towards 
coldness  and  uncertainty  in  the  first  movement  ;  but  Herr 
Richter  never  showed  himself  a  greater  artist  than  in  his  conduct¬ 
ing  of  the  march  and  chorus.  This  symphony  was  originally 
composed  for  performance  in  the  open  air ;  wind  instruments  and 
drums  consequently  predominate  in  the  score  ;  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  fete  of  the  Bastille  Berlioz  modified  the  work,  and  added 
the  chorus.  The  opinion  of  Spontini  after  hearing  it  in  its  final 
form  was  not  that  which  was  apparently  arrived  at  by  the  bulk  of 
the  audience  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Herr  Henschel’s  admirable 
singing  of  “  Wotan’s  Abschied  uud  Feuerzauber  ”  calls  for  special 
praise ;  neither  can  we  pass  over  a  most  admirable  rendering  of 
the  No.  3  Leonora  Overture. 


ART  CRITICS  AGAIN. 

fin  HE  art  critics  were  very  much  abroad  last  week.  Manly 
-L  confidence  and  omniscience  have  been  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
deft  art  of  “  hedging  ”  or  facing-both-ways.  Time  was — and  it 
was  a  good  time  for  criticism — when  the  word  "censure”  was 
synonymous  with  judgment;  now  it  implies  condemnation.  The  I 
history  of  this  curious  change  may  be  left  to  the  philologer  ;  the 
moral  of  it  is  excellent.  Judgment  has  been  discarded  for  censure, 
with  its  airy  affectation  of  serene  infallibility.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn 
is  a  chief  victim.  No  one,  we  imagine,  regards  Mr.  Severn  as  a 
novice,  yet  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  a  great  schoolboy  hopelessly 
in  the  toils  of  the  crammer.  The  superior  critic  has  a  curt  way  of 
judgment.  “Severn,”  we  are  told,  “would  have  been  both  a 
better  and  a  worse  artist  had  it  not  been  for  Ruskin.”  If  this 
oracular  sentence  means  anything,  it  infers  that  Mr.  Iluskin's  influ¬ 
ence  is  lowering.  Its  tendency  is  to  level  down,  to  depress  indi¬ 
viduality,  to  strangle  idiosyncrasies.  “  Severn,”  it  seems,  has  gone 
to  school,  and  “  the  prophet  has  found  him  in  enthusiasm,  patience, 
and  humility.”  This  reads  like  an  extract  from  a  private-school 
prospectus.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Ruskin  “  found  ”  his  pupil  in  less 
desirable  commodities,  for  “  he  has  shown  him  so  many  difficulties 
that  bis  pictures  seem  always  too  much  like  ‘  advanced  exercises.’ 
We  see  they  are  done  with  fear,  trembling,  and  difficulty.  ‘  Take 
him  away,  poor  fellow,  aud  let  bim  have  a  good  time  somewhere  in 
recompense  of  all  this  labour.’  Such  is  our  unuttered  feeling  about 
the  artist  who  did  them.”  This  friendly  and  truly  critical  censure 
has  caused  much  merriment  between  Mr.  Severn  and  Mr.  Ruskin, 
aud  the  former  has  hastened  to  set  the  critic’s  fears  at  rest.  In  spite 
of  his  terrible  labours,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  unkind  obstruction, 
he  writes  to  say  he  means  to  have  “a  good  time."  He  has  even 
managed  to  see  the  Derby,  to  follow  the  New  Thames  match 
round  the  Mouse,  and  is  about  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  season 
boating,  not  neglecting  to  prosecute  his  “  advanced  exercises.” 
Mr.  Severn’s  spirited  letter  receives  the  comment  of  the  editor, 
who  rather  feebly  supports  his  critic,  aud,  of  course,  “  cannot  see 
what  Mr.  Severn  has  to  complain  of.”  If  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  ; 
found  Mr.  Severn  in  the  Christian  virtues,  all  the  editor  can  say 
is  “  the  Professor’s  influence  upon  his  friends  must  be  strangely 
different  to  (sic)  that  which  he  exercises  upon  those  who  are  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  him.” 

From  the  same  critic's  notes  on  the  Academy  some  pretty 
flowers  of  criticism  may  be  culled.  Mr.  Dicktee’s  “  Chivalry  ’’  is 


“comic”;  the  damsel,  knight,  landscape,  “  and  even  the  sunset 
light  behind  them  ”  are  spoken  of  as  “  well-fed,  proper,  and  com¬ 
fortable.”  This  is  not  bad,  from  an  inheritor  of  Goethe  and 
Winckelmann.  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy’s  “  Roused  ”  is  “  unfortunate 
in  giving  us  only  bits  of  animals — one  half  of  a  boar  and  two 
halves  of  dogs  pursuing  him.”  This  is  horribly  suggestive  of  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  a  beleaguered  city,  and  what  a  grim  Burger-like 
image  is  that  of  the  two  half-dogs  on  the  trail  of  the  half-boar ! 
Near  Mr.  Prinsep's  “  Indian  work”  the  critic  came  on  “some  of 
Cowper's  cattle.”  Now  Cowper  may  be  pronounced  Cooper,  but 
Cooper  is  never  Cowper.  Perhaps  “  Cowper 's  cattle  ”  conceals  a 
playful  paronomasia,  such  as  “  Cooper's  cows  ”  or  “  Cowper’s 
coos.” 

Omniscience  was  well  illustrated  last  week  in  the  announcement 
of  a  literary  journal  that  a  distinguished  author  had  forsaken 
certain  studies  in  which  he  is  a  specialist  and  was  writing  a 
novel.  There  was  no  pretence  of  veiling  the  statement  with  the 
decent  preparatory  “  we  understand.”  The  assertion  was  baldly 
put,  the  name  of  the  distinguished  author  was  boldly  given,  and 
only  the  title  and  nature  of  the  work  were  wanting.  These  were 
not  forthcoming,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  announcement 
is  baseless. 

It  is  long  since  the  public  have  been  favoured  with  a  more  be¬ 
wildering  example  of  biloqnial  nimbleness  than  is  provided  by  a 
recent  notice  of  Mr.  Wills’s  Olivia.  It  is  quite  Gladstoniar.  in 
its  adorable  simplicity  and  directness,  its  sincerity  of  conviction 
and  sense  of  leadership.  After  observing  that  “  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
criticize  Mr.  Wills's  Olivia  as  if  it  were  professedly  an  adaptation 
of  the  whole  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakejield ,”  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : 
“  A  few  years  ago  it  became  evident  that  Olivia  is  a  piece  that 
is  well  constructed  ;  provided  with  dialogue  that  is  flowing,  but 
not  superfluous,  and  with  action  that  is  sufficient.”  The  delicate 
phrase  “  it  became  evident  ”  marks  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
critic’s  judgment.  It  infers  deep  conviction  and  stable  views. 
The  very  next  sentence  finds  the  writer  in  the  shifting  sands:  — 
“  The  dialogue  was  really  the  greatest  test  of  Mr.  Wills's  capacity 
as  an  artist,  and  it  is  not  uniformly  happy” — though  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  “  flowing,  and  not  superfluous.”  But  the  crowning 
and  most  characteristic  utterance  of  this  enigmatic  criticism 
follows: — “It  seems  to  me  even  that  Mr.  Wills  is  more  of  a 
poet,  more  of  an  artist,  in  prose  than  in  verse — more  of  a  poet 
and  an  artist  when  he  escapes  the  obligation  to  be  poetical,  and 
may  be  natural  and  at  his  ease.”  This  is  as  much  as  to  sav — 
if  Mr.  Wills  is  a  poet — that  the  poet  more  completely  proves  his 
title  when  he  is  engaged  in  painting  a  house,  or  riding  a  bicycle, 
or  writing  bad  plays.  Call  you  this  backing  of  your  friends? 
We  hope  Mr.  Wills  will  accept  his  critic’s  advice,  discreetly 
veiled  though  it  be,  and  escape  the  obligation  to  be  poetical  by 
refraining  from  writing  poems  or  adapting  plays.  There  is  really 
no  obligation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wills  may  now  shift  the 
obligation — if  it  exists — from  himself  to  a  grateful  public,  and  to 
the  critic  whose  tongue  shall  be  loosened.  In  that  case  we 
shall  all  be  natural  and  at  our  ease — actors,  managers,  critics, 
audience,  and  Mr.  Wills  himself.  Then,  indeed,  may  our  critic’s 
delightful  prophecy  be  realized : — “  The  prose  of  Olivia  is  worth 
very  much  more  than  the  sterile  and  pompous  verse  of  Claudian. 
Aud  if  ever  literary  taste — the  taste  for  style,  as  apart  from 
knowledge — should  come  to  be  diffused  in  England,  that  simple 
fact  will  be  recognized,  and  good  prose  will  get  its  due.”  Good 
prose  will,  we  fancy,  get  its  due  independent  of  the  “simple 
fact  ”  ;  but  we  can  applaud  this  noble  sentiment  withoutsubscribing 
to  the  subtle  discernment  that  differentiates  Mr.  Wills's  prose  and. 
verse. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MR.  RUSKIN. 

R.  BARRAUD,  of  Oxford  Street,  has  recently  published 
three  remarkable  photographs  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  All  three 
are  admirable  likenesses,  and  are  most  characteristic  examples  of 
portraiture.  One  is  of  ordinary  cabinet  size,  the  other  two  are 
of  the  extra  size  Mr.  Barraud  introduced  for  elaborate  full-length 
studies.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  Ruskin  is  seated  at  a  small  table, 
with  his  writing  material  and  blotting-pad  before  him,  and 
with  pen  in  hand.  The  pose  is  full  of  individuality,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  excellent  in  its  concentrated  thought  and 
strength.  The  second  has  equal  distinction  and  vitality.  Here 
Mr.  Ruskin  appears  standing  against  a  birch-tree  in  a  natural  and 
easy  attitude.  Both  these  portraits  display  the  highest  finish  to 
which  modern  photography  lias  attained  ;  different  in  presentment, 
as  they  are  opposed  in  aspect,  they  are  both  wonderfully  veracious 
and  effective.  Even  more  pleasing,  and  not  less  forcible,  is  the 
cabinet  portrait— a  fine  study  of  the  head,  wrought  with  unusual 
finish  in  detail,  yet  impressive  and  broad  in  effect. 


THE  BECKETT-PENISON  SALE. 

HALF  the  people  who  attend  the  sales  at  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  &  Wood's  galleries  care  but  little  for  works  of  art. 
What  they  like  is  to  see  something  run  up  to  a  sensational  price, 
and,  when  the  hammer  is  apparently  about  to  fall  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  figure,  to  hear  a  voice  offer  five  hundred  more  in  one 
bid.  An  ecstatic  groan  then  proceeds  from  the  crowd,  much 
resembling  the  curious  note  of  approval  by  which  spectators 
at  exhibitions  of  fireworks  hail  an  unusually  large  rocket.  As 
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nothing  of  this  kind  happened  during  the  first  three  or  four 
days  of  the  Beckett-Denison  sale,  his  majesty  the  British  Snob 
•was  not  satisfied;  he  declared  that  there  was  no  spirit  in  the 
thing,  and  that  the  collection  had  been  terribly  overrated.  But 
he  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  every  large  collection  there 
are  many  objects  of  secondary  value,  and  that  the  collection  of  any 
size  entirely  free  from  inferior  works  has  yet  to  be  made.  Nor 
did  he  seem  to  remember  the  yards — we  had  almost  said  acr£s — 
of  wretched  canvasses  that  were  mixed  with  the  gems  of  even 
the  Hamilton  Palace  sale  of  blessed  meinorv.  Great  was  his  dis¬ 
appointment  when  the  first  day's  sale  only  returned  some  four 
thousand,  against  the  forty  odd  thousand  of  the  opening  day  of 
the  Hamilton  sale,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  done ;  yet  nobody 
who  knew  anything  about  pictures  ever  expected  those  offered  for 
sale  on  the  first  day  to  realize  a  large  sum.  The  only  surprise  was 
that  some  of  them  sold  so  well  as  they  did  ;  for  several  fetched 
more  than  double  their  cost,  and  one  more  than  quadrupled  it.  In 
some  instances,  however,  there  were  considerable  losses,  and  one 
picture  that  had  cost  472/.  10s.  only  produced  168/. 

The  second  day's  sale  began  badly,  the  small  pieces  of  Japan 
lacquer  selling  at  a  great  reduction  on  their  prices  at  the  Hamilton 
sale ;  among  others  a  beautiful  little  cabinet,  8  inches  by  4,  which 
had  cost  255  guineas,  now  only  returned  68/.  5s.  Things  im¬ 
proved  when  the  Dresden  china  came  on,  and  the  Sevres  sold  very 
fairly.  Two  clocks  brought  in  nearly  500/. ;  a  bold  but  handsome 
Louis  XV.  marqueterie  commode  sold  for  about  six  per  cent,  more 
than  it  had  cost  at  the  Hamilton  sale,  and  a  parqueterie  com¬ 
mode,  of  the  same  period,  that  had  cost  357/.,  now  realized 
404/.  5«.  The  third  day  was  a  dull  one,  and  the  fourth  was  not 
very  exciting ;  but  both  were  interesting  to  amateurs  of  moderate 
means,  since  they  afforded  opportunities  of  acquiring  excellent 
small  specimens  of  fine  work  in  jade  and  oriental  porcelain,  as  well 
as  etuis  and  snuff-boxes.  A  Dresden  group  four  inches  high  went 
for  91/.,  but  a  Sevres  cup  aud  saucer,  for  which  Mr.  Beckett 
Denison  is  said  to  have  given  95/.,  only  brought  iu  12  guineas.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  Dresden  china  sold  well,  so  also  did  the  etuis 
and  boxes,  one  gold  box  fetching  260/. ;  but  the  Sevres  went  for 
moderate  prices,  and  when  we  came  to  the  decorative  furniture, 
the  “  bad  times  ”  began  to  tell  with  a  vengeance.  Five  things 
from  the  Hamilton  sale  went  for  about  two-thirds  of  what  they 
had  cost,  three  of  them  only  making  half  or  less  of  their  cost 
price  ;  but  the  two  handsome  cabinets,  with  fronts  of  Japan  lacquer 
and  ormolu  mountings,  which  had  been  purchased  for  1,029/.  at 
the  Hamilton  sale,  made  834/.  15s. 

Some  splendid  things  were  sold  on  the  sixth  day  (Friday),  but 
it  soon  became  clear  that  many  of  them  would  go  at  a  serious  de¬ 
preciation.  Quite  early  in  the  afternoon  a  beautiful  rock  crystal 
vase  that  had  fetched  205  guineas  at  the  Hamilton  sale  went  for 
only  58  guineas.  A  silver  group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
and  a  magnificent  gold  snuff-box  were  sold  for  less  than  half  what 
they  had  cost ;  and  so  did  the  celebrated  Soltykolf  chess-table  of 
damascened  iron,  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli,  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Milanese  cinque-cento  metal-work  in  existence.  It  was 
purchased  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton  for  800  guineas;  it  was  sold  by  the  present  Duke  for 
3,000  guineas,  and  it  was  now  bought  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  1,420  guineas.  We  are  very  glad  that  this  rare  piece 
of  workmanship  has  been  secured  for  one  of  the  national  museums. 
An  ebony  cabinet  inlaid  with  brass  and  Florentine  work,  which 
we  remember  thinking  much  oversold  at  the  Hamilton  sale  at 
514/.  10s.,  now  went  nearer  its  true  value  at  215/.  5-f. ;  but,  if  the 
pedestal-cabinet  by  Buhl  was  dear  when  purchased  at  2,310/.,  it 
was  probably  something  of  a  bargain  at  99 7/.  10 s.  The  splendid 
cabinet  of  Milanese  work  with  a  ‘‘fall-down”  front,  inlaid  with 
lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  and  onyx,  that  left  the  Hamilton  collection  for 
1,071/.,  was  now  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  With¬ 
out  calculating  to  a  nicety  the  difference  between  the  prices 
given  and  received,  we  may  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
objects  from  the  Hamilton  collection  disposed  of  up  to  the  sixth 
day  of  the  Beckett-Denison  sale  were  sold  at  a  depreciation  of 
frum  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent.,  or  a  loss  of  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  a  year,  besides  interest.  Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with 
some  of  the  lots,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  excellence  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  moral  which  the  first  part  of  this  great  sale 
teaches  seems  to  be  that,  to  the  collector's  maxim,  “  A  good  thing 
will  always  maintain  its  value,”  should  be  added,  “if  you  do  not 
pay  too  much  for  it.”  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  sale  there  were  a  few  reliefs  to  the  monotony  of 
depreciation.  Among  others,  the  beautiful  dish  of  Gubbio  lustre 
ware,  purchased  by  Mr.  Denison  last  year  at  the  Fouutaine  sale, 
was  now  sold  to  go  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  829/.  10s., 
a  profit  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  on  the  year.  Badly  as  things 
had  gone  so  far,  there  was  worse  to  follow.  The  sale  of  pictures 
on  the  seventh  day  (Saturday)  was  most  discouraging ;  for, 
although  some  of  the  lots  were  worthless  enough,  there  were  many 
gems  among  them.  One  picture  fetched  little  more  than  half 
what  it  had  cost  at  the  sale  of  the  Leigh  collection,  and  another 
from  the  same  gallery  went  for  less  than  a  third  of  its  cost  price. 
The  celebrated  “  Departure  of  Adonis  for  the  Chase,"  by  Turner, 
that  had  been  bought  for  1,874/.  nt  the  sale  of  the  Novar  collec¬ 
tion  in  1878,  now  went  for  1,522/.  \os.  It  was  a  vain  and  futile 
piomise  when  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  lots  from  the  Hamilton 
collection  sold  for  three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Denison  had  given 
for  it.  The  price  was  trivial,  and,  as  soon  as  a  lot  of  any  im¬ 
portance  was  put  up,  the  poverty  of  the  land  was  made  manifest. 
Only  210/.  was  given  for  a  work  of  Largillidre's  that  had  cost 


882/.,  and  after  that  the  massacre  followed.  The  delicately- 
painted  little  Madonna,  by  Garofalo  ;  the  beautiful  Holy  Family, 
attributed  to  Titian  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Marcello 
Venusti ;  the  grand  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  by 
Vandyck  ;  the  interesting  portrait  attributed  iu  the  catalogue  to 
Holbein,  but  probably  by  another  master ;  the  Ostade,  the  famous 
“  Birth  of  Venus  ”  in  grisaille,  by  Rubens,  and  the  same  master's 
celebrated  “  Daniel,”  all  went  for  less  than  half  what  they  had 
cost.  After  the  Hamilton  sale  we  expressed  regret  that  Marcello 
Venusti's  work,  “  Christ  Driving  out  the  Money-Changers,”  had 
not  been  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery.  It  has  now  been 
secured  for  that  collection  for  966/.,  instead  of  1,360  guineas. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  sold  Rubens's  “  Daniel  iu  the  Lion’s 
Den”  for  5,150/.,  is  said  to  have  been  its  purchaser  on  Saturday 
last  at  2,100/.  The  bulk  of  the  Hamilton  pictures,  re-sold  on 
that  day,  went  at  a  loss  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  47,795 /.  given  for  the 
first  portion  of  the  Beckett-Denison  collection  has  secured  some 
wonderful  bargains ;  but  the  times  are  exceptionally  bad,  and, 
worst  of  all,  there  is  no  Mr.  Beckett-Denison  to  bid  at  art  sales  in 
these  days. 


THE  GREAT  REFUSAL. 

THE  public  showers  its  gifts  on  me, 

All  sorts  of  pleasant  things, 

New  hats,  and  gloves,  and  pounds  of  tea — 
I  commonly  accept  with  glee 
Whate'er  the  public  brings — 

One  clings 

To  such  pure  offerings  ! 

Loaves  from  the  casual  baker’s  man 
At  luncheon  I  display  ! 

A  wig,  a  gig,  a  warming-pan, 

Ay,  or  a  baked  potato-can, 

I  would  not  cast  away  ; 

For  they 
Attest  my  genial  sway ! 

Tubs,  billiard-cues,  and  landing-nets 
Are  offered  at  my  shrine, 

And  dinner-bells  and  cigarettes — 

Such  gifts  the  genial  statesman  gets — 
Such  gifts  as  these  are  mine ; 

In  fine, 

There’s  nothing  I'd  decline  ! 

A  patent  tricycle  or  two, 

With  automatic  wheels, 

And  yachting  serges,  brightly  blue, 

And  trouserings  both  chaste  aud  new, 
Arrive  from  Galashiels. 

One  feels 

What  greatness  this  reveals  ! 

Electric  lamps,  and  boots  and  shoes, 

And  collars,  cakes,  and  jam, 

I  take  them  all,  I  ne’er  refuse 
The  gifts  of  heathens,  Turks,  or  Jews, 

Say  gems  from  Amsterdam, 

Or  ham — 

So  affable  I  am  ! 

But  when  it  comes  to  Titles  cold, 

To  gauds  that  vainly  shine, 

The  gilt  Disraeli  wore  of  old, 

(A  man,  my  dears,  as  Bad  as  Bold), 

That  gilt  shall  ne’er  be  mine  ! 

In  fine, 

At  that  I  draw  the  line  ! 

lie  Turnerelli's  wreath  declined, 

And  I — a  coronet. 

The  first  was  rather  to  my  mind, 

Wherein  the  People’s  pence  I  find, 

Aud  such  a  crown  I’ll  get 
(You  bet !) 

Before  my  sun  he  set. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  REAL  SIIELI.EY.* 

J E  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson  is  going 
through  the  whole  English  Parnassus,  or  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  content  with  giving  us  a  Byron  and  a  Shelley,  each 
restitue  a  son  nattirel,  as  Master  Francis  would  say.  If  he  lias 
the  former  project  in  hand,  the  prospect  is  rather  terrible.  For 
after  giving  us  one  big  book  about  Byron,  whose  life  was  short, 
he  has  now  given  n  bigger  about  Shelley,  whose  life  was  still 
shorter.  What  space  would  suffice  him  about  Keats,  whose  life 
was  shorter  still,  or  Cbatterton,  whose  life  was  shortest  of  all  ? 
Aud  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  mere  flippancy,  it  must  be  replied 
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that  the  comparison  of  the  Shelley  and  the  Byron  as  little  bears 
examination  as  it  does  cursory  inspection.  In  the  case  of  Byron, 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  was,  at  any  rate,  giving  the  contents  of  documents 
which  (though,  for  our  part,  we  think  that  both  their  interest  and 
their  importance  were  enormously  exaggerated)  were  certainly  not 
generally  known.  In  regard  to  Shelley  he  has  had  access  to  no 
such  sources  of  information.  As  far  as  positive  accessions,  of 
knowledge  go,  the  only  additions  which  he  has  made  consist  in  a 
careful  examination  of  the  poet’s  money  matters,  and  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  but  very  inconclusive  attempt  to  distinguish  the  Shelleys  of 
the  poet’s  branch  from  the  Mitchelgrove  or  unquestionably  ancient 
stock  of  the  name.  If  it  gives  any  pleasure  to  anybody  to  know 
that  there  is  a  gap  in  the  connexion  which  can  he  probably  but 
not  certainly  bridged,  he  has  that  pleasure.  But  as,  since  the 
ravages  of  Mr.  Foster  and  other  genealogists  of  an  iconoclastic 
turn,  similar  gaps  are  known  to  exist  in  half  the  pedigrees  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  difficult  (at  least  we  feel  it  difficult)  to  get  up  much 
excitement  about  that  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  purpose  in  The  Real  Lord 
Byron  was  a  white-washing  purpose ;  his  purpose  in  The  Real 
Shelley  is  a  tar-brushing  purpose.  In  the  execution  of  both  he 
displays  the  same  disagreeable  literary  qualities,  and  partly  re¬ 
deems  them  by  the  same  ludicrous  over-estimate  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  himself  and  his  discoveries.  We  know  that  the  practice 
has  been  denounced  as  unamiable,  as  un-Christian,  and  what  not, 
but  for  our  part  we  cannot  help  cherishing  this  particular  variety 
of — what  is  the  polite  word  P — let  us  say  of  natural.  A  man  who 
can  gravely  and  with  evident  conviction  say  of  the  scandal  about 
Bvron  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  “  till  the  present  writer  killed  it,”  is  pre¬ 
cious  to  us.  And  it  is  very  fortunate  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  possesses 
this  attractive  characteristic,  for  it  must  be  owned  that  his  other 
characteristics  need  it. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  divides  his  time  between  scolding  the  impudent 
or  foolish  people  who  have  written  on  his  subject  before  him,  and 
courting  the  approval  of  the  miscellaneous  reader  by  an  agreeable 
familiarity.  Hashetotalkof  someschoolboy  or  childish  resemblance 
or  difference  between  Thackeray  and  Shelley?  He  says,  “Like  little 
Makepeace,  little  Bysshe  had  interviews  with  the  Doctor  between 
the  four  walls  of  the  Doctor’s  study.”  Observe  the  perfect  footing 
of  equality,  or,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  observe  the  grace¬ 
fully  waggish  patronage  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  John  Oordy 
Jeaffreson  towards  little  Makepeace  and  little  Bysshe.  I  he  same 
waggishness  is  displayed  at  much  greater  length  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s 
description  of  Shelley's  “  little  turn-up  nose,”  which  words  of  the 
poet's  own  furnish  forth  a  disquisition  of  about  a  dozen  pages.  In 
his  denunciation  of  Shelley's  descent  from  a  Yankee  apothecary, 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  not  so  much  waggish  as  animated  by  the  proper 
contempt  of  Race  for  roture;  but  the  denunciation  is  not  much 
less  wearisome.  For  the  reappearance  of  “  poor  Tom  Medwin,” 
and  so  forth,  the  reader  who  knows  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  ways  is 
quite  prepared  for  them.  Prepared  also  is  he  for  wearisome  and 
quibbling  arguments  against  anybody  with  whom  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
has  a  difference.  Mrs.  Shelley,  Lady  Shelley,  Mr.  Garnett,  Mr. 
Froude,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  come  in  by  turns  for  majestic  rebuke. 
He  informs  Mr.  Froude  that  he  (Mr.  Jeaffreson)  is  a  white-headed 
writer,  though  whether  this  variation  on  the  practice  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  will  have  much  effect  on  Mr.  Froude  we  cannot  say. 
"When  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  with  not  much  more  relevance  and  with 
much  worse  taste  than  if  he  had  dragged  in  scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth,  discusses  the  conduct  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cross,  assures  us 
that  she  was  “  in  some  respects  personally  charming,”  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Jeaffreson)  “  hoped  that  the  splendour  of  her  literary  lame 
would  be  spared  the  honour  of  biographical  celebration,”  and  .so 
forth,  the  ludicrousness  of  the  proceeding,  as  before,  atones  for  its 
other  characteristics.  We  pardon  Mr.  Jeaffreson  a  good  deal  for 
the  exquisite  absurdity  of  his  grave  assumption  that  anybody 
cares  one  jot  what  he  “  hoped  ”  in  the  matter.  Even  he  takes 
few,  if  any,  liberties  with  Peacock,  wherein  he  shows  his  wisdom. 
That  he  is  rather  partial  to  Hogg,  who  perhaps  did  Shelley  more 
harm  than  any  other  single  person,  who  halt  prompted  and 
wholly  countenanced  his  escapades,  and  whose  hard-headed  Philis¬ 
tine  freethinking  is  of  the  very  most  offensive  variety  of  the  article, 
mav  perhaps  be  set  down  to  Ilogg’s  second  name  being  Jefferson, 
perhaps  to  his  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  those  persons  who 
have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  author  of  The  Reed  Shelley. 

A  book  with  so  many  and  such  unpleasant  faults  of  manner, 
and  with  so  little  justification  in  material  contents,  would  on  any 
other  subject  detain  us  for  a  very  short  time.  But  Shelley  is  such 
a  very  important  person,  and  so  much  harm  has  been  done  to  him 
of  late  by  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  rather  unusual  out¬ 
burst  of  straightforward  good  sense,  denounced  in  the  parallel 
case  of  Keats  as  the  “  pawing  loudness  ’  of  his  admirers,  that 
some  more  attention  is  due  to  a  book  which,  in  however  offensive 
and  clumsy  a  fashion,  attempts  to  tell  the  truth  about  his  lile. 
That  Shelley  committed  grave  faults  is  undeniable.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  unimpeachable  narrative  of  Peacock  can  fail  to  see 
that  his  treatment  of  his  first  wile  was  characterized  by  what 
would  have  been  deliberate  cruelty  if  anything  Shelley  ever  did 
could  be  called  deliberate.  It  is  indeed  true  that  his  reported 
parting  words  to  the  unfortunate  child  (for  she  was  little  more) 
cannot  iii  any  fairness  be  made  to  bear  the  atrocious  sense  which 
Jerdan  and  Mr.  Jeaffreson  put  on  them,  and  that  “  Do  as  other 
women  do  ”  merely  means  “  Go  your  own  way  and  live  as  you 
please.”  But  this  is  only  a  case  where  injudicious  exaggeration  ot 
the  turpitude  of  an  action  calls  away  the  attention  from  its  actual 
faultiuess.  The  other  side  of  the  matter,  the  elopement  with 


Mary  Godwin,  need  not  be  so  harshly  judged.  But  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  impartial  judge  pronouncing  any  other  verdict  on  the 
escapade  which  led  to  Shelley’s  expulsion  from  Oxford  than  that, 
putting  all  theological  questions  aside,  it  was  a  mixture  of  folly, 
impertinence,  and  bad  taste,  only  excusable  in  what  Shelley 
always  was,  an  overgrown  baby,  under  the  influence  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  friend  like  Hogg.  What  part  must  be  given  to  half- 
deliberate  romancing  and  what  to  downright  hallucination  in 
such  affairs  as  the  various  unhistorical  incidents  of  Shelley’s  career 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  question.  We  should  say  ourselves 
that  the  thing  always  began  with  a  delusion,  and  that  then 
Shelley  usually  reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  in  the  fact  by  an 
elaborate  process  of  action  in  accordance  with  it. 

If,  then,  there  is  anybody,  putting  the  “  pawers  ”  aside,  who 
does  not  appreciate  these  facts  about  Shelley,  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  made  to  appreciate  them.  The  real  Shelley  is  to  be 
found,  caricatured  of  course,  but  in  a  caricature  more  faithful  than 
fifty  plodding  portraits,  in  Nightmare  Abbey,  and  soberly  presented 
in  Peacock’s  two  Fraser  papers,  in  Hogg’s  book,  and  elsewhere. 
If,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  seems  to  imagine,  certain  fiends — advocates  of 
freelove  and  freethinking — have  a  scheme  to  prove  Shelley  an 
angel  qua  freelover  and  freethinker,  they  are  unlikely  to  have 
the  slightest  success  except  with  persons  so  silly  that  no  refuta¬ 
tion  is  at  all  likely  to  produce  any  effect  on  them.  That  Shelley 
actually  married  each  of  the  only  two  women  with  whom  there  is 
any  reason  to  suspect  him  of  having  carried  on  anything  but 
poetico-platonic  flirtations;  that  his  finest  poetry  was  written 
when  he  was  as  steady-going  a  husband  as  Southey  himself;  that 
bis  poems,  becoming  more  and  more  beautiful  every  year  till  his 
death,  betrav  less  and  less  trace  of  the  schoolboy  folly  which  made 
him  think  himself  an  Atheist,  a  Republican,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
rubbish — are  facts  so  clear  and  certain  that  Shelley  is  actually  a 
very  awkward  person  for  freelovers  and  freethinkers  to  have 
anvthing  to  do  with.  The  darkest  scandal — that  concerning  his 
relations  with  Claire  Clermont — Mr.  Jeaffreson  himself  does  not 
believe,  though  he  speaks  about  it  in  terms  which  show  gross 
ignorance  or  gross  carelessness.  Claire  Clermont  was  not  Mary 
Godwin’s  “sister”  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  whatever. 
Shelley  might,  after  Mary’s  death,  have  married  Claire  without 
infringing  the  Table  of  Affinity  in  the  least  degree.  It  is  sufficient 
to  repeat  that  Shelley  is  far  from  a  good  subject  for  the  persons 
whom  Mr.  Jeaffreson  suspects  of  making  base  uses  of  him.  lie 
talked  and  wrote  much  rubbish  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ; 
but  his  elopement  with  Mary  Godwin — a  fault,  of  course,  but  one 
to  be  paralleled  from  the  history  of  many  men  as  to  whom  no 
scandal  has  ever  been  made — appears  to  sum  up  the  actual  laxity 
of  conduct  with  which  he  is  chargeable. 

To  sum  up,  Shelley  was  a  person  whose  character  was  for 
the  most  part  generous  and  amiable,  but  whose  judgment  and 
will  were  abnormally  weak,  who  was  to  a  certain  extent  not 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and  who  committed  one  action  which 
was  very  cruel,  and  only  excusable  because  he  was  for  the  time 
under  the  influence  of  an  overmastering  passion.  He  cannot  be 
called  virtuous,  because  he  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  doing 
anything  he  did  not  like  because  it  was  right,  or  of  refraining 
from  doing  anything  that  he  did  like  because  it  was  wrong.  He 
cannot  fairly  be  called  vicious,  partly  because  of  the  above- 
mentioned  irresponsibleness,  and  partly  because,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  above  noted,  his  conduct  violated  no  moral  law.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  about  the  last  person  who  can  judge  him. 
His  clumsy  and  Philistine  censure  misses  the  mark  altogether  in 
respect  of  a  person  who  was  so  emphatically  un-Philistine  both 
for  good  and  evil  as  Shelley.  He  professes,  indeed,  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  Shelley  as  a  man  of  letters.  W  hether  he  is  at  tlm  point 
of  view  from  which  literary  admiration  of  Shelley  is  possible  at 
all,  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  we  finish  this  article  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  which  fills  us  with  respectful  astonishment.  “  Isabel  and 
Elizabeth,”  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  discussing  the  “Cazire”  puzzle, 
“  are  the  same  name,  with  differences  of  garniture  in  each  case. 
Iza  is  the  veritable  name.  To  call  a  woman  Izabel  or  Izabella  is 
to  call  her  ‘the  beautiful  Iza.’  To  call  her  Elizabeth  (El  Iza 
Beata)  is  to  call  her  ‘  the  blessed  Iza.’  ”  From  which,  not  to 
mention  other  miraculous  deductions,  we  can  only  suppose  that 
Mr.  Jeaffreson  thinks  the  contemporaries  of  the  wife  ot  Zacharias 
talked,  not  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  a  very  wonderful  and  un¬ 
grammatical  kind  of  Lingua  Franca. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

r|HI03E  who  admire  the  force  and  the  nastiness  of  M.  Zola  are 
X  nowadays  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  realistic  romances, 
which  show  that  the  tatters  off'  the  mantle  of  that  remarkable 
Parisian  are  already  bedizening  the  shoulders  of  British  writers 
of  fiction.  Perchance  had  Mr.  Adams  never  read  Nana,  his  own 
sterling  qualities  of  tine  description  and  an  unstinted  dramatic 
force  of  presentation  would  still  have  enlivened  his  compositions  ; 

*  Leicester:  an  Autobiography.  By  F.  W.  L.  Adams.  2  vols.  London  . 
George  Redway.  1885.  T  „  v 

Misogyny  and  the  Maiden.  Bv  Paul  Cushing.  1  vol.  London  :  J.  &  R. 
Maxwell.  1885. 
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but  the  work  would  possibly  have  been  unmarred  by  its  present 
characteristic,  an  inartistic  nakedness  in  the  description  of  vice,  j 
which  becomes  offensive  to  the  taste  of  most  readers,  and  is 
unredeemed  bv  those  didactic  purposes  which  are  said  to  have  , 
prompted  the  making  drunk  of  M.  Zola  s  helots. 

Leicestei • :  an  Autobiography  begins  with  a  graphic  account  of 
the  school-life  of  a  misanthropical  boy.  The  first  cheerless  holi¬ 
days  passed  with  servants  in  the  empty  school-house  ;  the  fancies 
and  friendships  which  follow  in  the  train  of  scarlet  fever  at  the 
school-hospital ;  the  passing  excitement  which  fires  the  languid 
pulse  during  some  stiff  tussle  in  a  foot-ball  match— these  are  all 
depicted  with  considerable  skill,  though  the  language  is  often 
stilted,  and  becomes  turgid  when  our  author  speaks  of  “  such 
instances  as  vomiting  up  my  tea  did  indeed  arrive  at  mine,  like 
at  most,  nay,  I  suppose,  all  existences.”  At  eighteen  Leicester 
finds  himself  thrown  penniless  on  the  world  of  London.  He 
tries  writing  poetry  for  bread,  and  of  course  starves.  The  pages 
telling  of  the  dirty  lodging-house,  and  the  girl  who  befriends 
him  there,  his  hallucinations,  which  are  the  result  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  dates,  are  the  best  portions  of  the 
book,  and  the  reader  may  at  times  happen  on  a  vigorous  touch 
recalling  the  manner  of  De  Quincey's  Confessions.  Ultimately 
our  hero  by  good  luck  becomes  secretary  to  an  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
plorer  about  to  set  out  for  Central  Africa.  He  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  brother  explorers,  but  suffers  from  “  dis-illusionment,’  and 
at  this  epoch  confides  to  his  journal  that 

Travellers  are  an  aggravating  tribe.  They  seem  to  expect  you  to  know 
their  hooks  better  than  they  do  themselves  ;  to  pretend  that  no  one  else 
ever  went  where  they  went,  or,  if  some  one.  else  undeniably  did  go,  then 
that  some  one  else  went  the  wrong  way,  came  hack  the  wrong  way,  and 
made  rather  a  fool  of  himself  every  bit  of  the  way. 

Before,  however,  Central  Africa  can  be  explored  his  patron  dies  of 
small-pox  in  Paris,  leaving  Leicester  eight  hundred  a  year,  under 
a  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  see  his  friend’s  unpublished 
papers  through  the  press,  and  subsequently  devote  himself  and  the 
money  to  “  the  Cause  ”  of  African  exploration.  With  even  this 
good  promise  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Adams  should  have  troubled  himself  to  add  thereto  a  second  that 
is  so  feeble  and  disappointing,  and  especially  as,  had  he  omitted  so 
to  do,  his  work  would  not  have  been  left  in  a  more  unfinished  con¬ 
dition  than  that  in  which  it  stands  at  present.  Leicester,  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich,  and  with  a  definite  object  in  life,  having  many  friends, 
and  possessing  the  affections  of  the  girl  who  has  befriended  him  in 
his  evil  days,  now  in  prosperity  holds  that  “  this  world  is  not  much 
of  a  place  to  be  happy  in.”  The  reason  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  as  the  second  volume  tries  to  explain,  is  that  Leicester  is 
the  victim  of  “  superstitious  hysteria.”  But,  although  the  way  in 
which  he  leaves  unfulfilled  his  trust,  and  breaks  the  heart  of  the 
girl  who  has  given  herself  to  him,  may  be  a  sign  of  incipient  mad¬ 
ness,  and  is  described  as  the  result  of  his  mother’s  disordered  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  long  past  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  is  gratuitous  during 
a  whole  volume  to  have  set  before  us  iu  disjointed  sentences,  and 
in  language  that  is  frequently  the  reverse  of  nice,  the  objectionable 
details  of  the  life  of  a  bachelor  in  Paris,  and,  to  conclude,  we 
entirely  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  a  quotation  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon  with  which  Mr.  Adams  sees  fit  to  end  his 
work. 

After  the  lugubrious  improprieties  of  the  book  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  cheerful  optimism  of 
Misogyny  and  the  Maiden  is  truly  refreshing,  even  though  we 
must  confess  to  a  shudder  when,  on  p.  io,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  hero  was  apparently  in  the  habit  of  taking  successful  fancy 
shots  at  galloping  buffalo-cows,  “  in  the  left  eye,  three  hundred 
yards  off.”  However,  this  was  merely  an  incident  in  the  prologue. 
The  body  of  the  novel  recounts  how  ihe  members  of  a  club  of 
misogynists,  “  all  good  fellows,  but  hardly  one  of  them  but  what 
has  a”  skeleton  in  his  closet,”  are  subjected  to  the  wiles  of  a 
maiden,  the  niece  of  their  president.  One  of  the  prettiest  chapters 
is  the  description  of  the  girl’s  first  invasion  of  the  club  dinuer- 
table,  and  then  her  final  triumph  in  the  drawing-room,  where, 
though  at  first  “  these  pillars  of  conservatism  .  .  .  eyed  each  other 
sheepishly,  and  went  about  the  room  like  men  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  sin,”  yet  none  could  in  the  end  withstand  the  charm  when 
she  overtook  and  talked  to  them  one  by  one,  and  then  served  them 
coffee,  seeing  that  “  her  own  dainty  hands  prepared  the  flavorous 
beverage  and  bore  it  to  each  recipient.” 

It  would  take  the  cream  off  the  dish  were  we  to  attempt  in 
analysis  any  detail  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  maiden  on  the 
hearts  of  certain  of  the  misogynists.  To  this  main  plot  Mr.  Cushing 
rings  a  refreshing  chnnge  in  depicting  the  joys  and  woes  of  Nelly, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  gamekeeper,  whose  heart  is  enthralled 
by  the  fascinating  but  thoroughly  selfish  Merle  Mallocke,  well 
characterized  as  “  a  dilettante  in  love.” 


it  is  a  novel  in  which,  though  the  characters  make  no  attempt  at 
being  strikingly  original,  the  interest  of  the  story  is  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  flag.  Any  want  of  high  colour  and  deep  shadows  in  the 
picture  presented  will  be  atoned  for  by  a  charm  of  language  and  a 
delicacy  of  touch  which  are  especially  delightful  in  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  two  maidens  who  are  the  heroines  of  the  tale. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Country  Doctor  consist  of  a  series  of 
stories  purporting  to  relate  experiences  in  many  odd  corners  of 
human  nature,  such  as  it  is  especially  the  privilege  of  country 
practitioners  to  explore.  These  tales,  as  their  editor  justly  re¬ 
marks,  are  suited  to  different  tastes ;  some  are  quiet,  and  some 
even  are  religious,  while  “uncanny”  is  an  epithet  that  may  be 
applied  to  not  a  few  which  fill  the  three  volumes  before  us. 
Taking  them  up,  we  are  prompted  to  note  that  to  tell  an  “  un¬ 
canny  ”  story  with  effect  is  an  art  given  to  few.  More  than  all, 
here  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  made — -for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate — to  believe  that  the  incidents  are  true,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  feel  them.  Further,  weird  stories  are  often 
wanting  in  point,  and  in  the  attempt  at  continuous  dramatic 
effect  the  climax  is  apt  to  fall  flat.  The  story  with  which  Mrs. 
Spender  opens  her  series  is  of  the  “  uncanny  ”  class.  In  spite  of 
a  cleverly  put  together  account  of  the  reaction  of  mind  on  body, 
and  of  the  mental  tortures  of  a  dying  smuggler,  Jack  Deverish, 
which  are  represented  as  being  vivid  enough  to  infect  the  attend¬ 
ants  with  his  own  terrors,  the  reader's  common  sense  is  never 
sufficiently  stunned  by  the  force  and  point  of  the  narrative  to 
deaden  in  his  mind  for  the  moment  all  whisper  of  improbability. 
And  hence  the  story  goes  lame  before  its  conclusion  is  reached. 

In  “  Adela  Bolton's  Conquest,”  however,  Mrs.  Spender  is  at  her 
best.  The  pathos  of  a  child's  love  almost  demands  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  handling  the  pen  of  a  woman.  Adela  Bolton,  an  actress,  has 
saved  the  life  of  a  child  during  a  fire  on  the  stage,  and  the  mother 
dying  from  an  accident  connected  therewith,  she  adopts  the  little 
one  as  her  own.  Years  pass,  and  suddenly  arrives  a  brother  of  the 
dead  woman,  Captain  Denton,  who,  thoroughly  disapproving  of 
the  stage,  and  making  uncharitable  comments  “on  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  sister’s  death,”  professes  “  his  intention  of  instantly 
taking  away  his  niece  from  ‘  the  Jezebel  ’  to  whose  care  she  had 
been  so  unfortunately  confided.”  The  law,  of  course,  is  on  Bis 
side,  and  the  Captain,  with  his  sense  of  duty,  proceeds  to  separate 
the  child  from  her  adoptive  parent ;  but  the  pain  suffered  is 
acute,  and,  adds  the  narrator,  “  I  would  rather  not  remember  the 
little  girl’s  sobs  and  tears,  nor  how  she  clung  in  a  terrified  way  to 
her  foster-mother  at  the  parting.”  Now  Adela  Bolton  had  not 
taken  to  the  stage  from  any  liking  for  the  profession,  but  simply 
because  she  was  put  to  it  early  in  life  and  it  was  necessary  lor 
her  to  earn  money.  Back,  therefore,  she  goes  to  her  duty  and  a 
home,  thus  described: — 

And  as  I  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  room,  my  heart  bled  for  her.  For 
on  the  sofa  lay  an  emaciated,  paralysed  old  woman,  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
as  a  senseless  waxen  figure,  even  in  her  evident  idiocy,  with  arching 
black  brows,  plentiful  white  hair,  clear  skin,  and  a  mouth  which  smiled 
one  unvarying  and  childish  contented  smile.  .  .  .  “  that  is  my  mother, 
said  Adela,  in  answer  to  my  questioning  eves.  “  She  had  lit  after  lit 
before  she  lapsed  into  this  condition.  .  .  .  They  told  me  she  would  never 
be  any  better,  and  they  wanted  to  shut  her  up  ;  but  I  have  kept  her  here, 
amused  her,  and  tended  her  for  years.  I  have  had  the  best  advice,  but  it 
was  all  of  no  good.  She  neither  cares  for  me  nor  knows  me.  I  am  despe¬ 
rately  alone.” 

Time  passes,  aud  news  comes  that  the  child,  under  the  care  of 
the  well-meaning,  but  “  sour-complexioned,”  Captain  Denton,  lies 
at  death's  door.  After  recovering  from  the  scarlet  fever,  the  little 
girl  “did  not  get  better;  she  "seemed  to  give  way,  and  was 
gradually  losing  strength.”  Adela  forces  her  way  to  the  sick¬ 
room  :  — 

It  was  a  huge,  featureless  room,  with  blank  walls  and  no  pictures  on 
them  ;  it  made  one  shrug  one’s  shoulders  to  think  of  the  little  one  who  was 
being  nursed  in  it.  .  .  .  The  child’s  face  had  a  white,  odd  look  ;  but  she 
breathed  a  sigh  full  of  content,  as  Adela  gently  removed  her  bonnet  and 
sat  down  quietly  by  her  side.  .  .  .  The  tiny  lingers  instinctively  slipped  into 
the  larger  hand. 

The  suspense  for  the  next  few  hours  is  terrible,  and  the  child’s 
life  hangs  by  a  thread,  for  they  cannot  get  her  to  swallow.  She 
is  sinking,  and  all  attempts  at  giving  stimulants  fail.  Everything 
depends  on  rousing  nature.  “  Try  her  with  one  of  your  old  merry 
talks,”  says  the  doctor  to  the  broken-hearted  woman;  and  the 
attempt  succeeds,  for  thus  it  befell : — 

All  of  us  were  marvelling  at  t  he  success  of  the  experiment,  and  also  at  the 
revolution  of  such  depths  of  tender  affection  with  such  unexpected  self- 
command.  The  little  one  had  no  longer  refused  her  beef-tea.  A  slight 
abscess  which  had  alarmed  us  succeeding  the  ordinary  sore  throat,  for 
which  we  had  feared  to  try  on  operation,  as  the  strength  was  so  much 
reduced,  had  burst,  when  little  Maude  tried  to  join  in  Adela’s  infectious 
laugh.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  once  obviated,  the  progress  made  by 
the  little  patient  became  steady. 


lie  was  not  n  libertine.  No  lover  of  a?stheticisin  is  a  libertine.  lie  was  | 
simply  and  solely  a  dilettante  in  love.  She  was  a  delicious  piece  of  girl-  ' 
hood  to  caress  and  converse  with  ;  she  made  lifu  piquant  for  him,  aud  lie 
had  no  desire  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  practical  issues.  Ho  knew  that  she 
loved  him;  therein  lay  the  prolific  root  of  her  charm.  11c  believed  he 
loved  her,  and  he  did  to  the  full  extent  of  his  dormant  powers.  .  .  .  Where 
the  end  would  be  he  did  not  know  ;  that  was  an  element  of  vulgarity  absent 
from  their  ideal  friendship,  as  he  understood  it.  .  .  .  If,  like  his  own, 
Nellv’s  passion  had  been  absorbed  by  Platonic  avsthcticism,  there  would 
have  been  little  danger  or  cruelty  in  his  conduct.  But  Nelly  was  not  a 
Platoni.it  in  love.  She  knew  what  it  was  for  the  blood  to  burn  and  the 
heart  to  hunger.  Her  love  had  in  it  the  fibre  of  patience  and  hope  and 
supreme  faith. 

Before  dismissing  Mr.  Cushing's  book,  it  is  just  to  say  of  it  that 


These  extracts  have  already  run  to  an  abnormal  length,  and  the 
space  at  our  disposal  must  forbid  our  attempting  any  further 
notice  of  the  many  pathetic  little  tales  that  iill  these  volumes. 
The  third  volume  is  not  the  best  of  the  series,  and,  us  the  editor 
herself  apologetically  remarks,  many  of  the  narratives  deal  with 
philanthropic  subjects  of  merely  local  interest ;  but  among  others 
the  story  which  closes  the  second  volume,  “Miss  Farley’s  Com¬ 
panion,”  is  gracefully  told,  and  may  take  rank  with  “Adela 
3olton's  Conquest  ”  for  cleverness  in  the  management  of  detail. 

There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  story  of  Lady  Lovelace, 
only  it  is  a  trifle  uninteresting,  and  one  lias  to  turn  over  many 
leaves  to  get  at  it.  In  an  old  English  country  house  Edie  Fairfax 
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and  Phil  Wickham  have  been  engaged  to  each  other  since  child¬ 
hood.  However,  in  the  first  chapter,  Mis3  Edie  announces  to  her 
lover  that,  finding  the  “  engagement  does  not  seem  to  be  like  real 
love-making,  but  more  like  playing  at  it/’  she  desires  for  the  space 
of  a  year  to  hear  nothing  more  about  it.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  the  situation  is  to  be  reconsidered  by  both  parties; 
and.  such  being  the  agreement,  Miss  Edie’s  father  and  Master 
Phil's  uncle  are  made  aware  of  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  Here¬ 
upon  down  from  London  comes  Miss  Yorke,  a  distant  cousin,  to 
spend  the  winter  on  a  visit  at  the  Squire’s,  her  mother  having  been 
obliged  to  betake  herself  “  to  the  Riviera  to  pass  the  winter  on 
account  of  her  lungs,”  and  the  young  lady  turns  out  to  be  “  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  voice  of  a  prirua  donna,  as  well  as  the  step  of  an 


Iliad  may  perhaps  be  the  older  poem  of  the  two,  its  interest  is 
more  concrete,  less  romantic,  .ess  easy  to  fit  into  modern  or  any 
other  diction  that  shall  be  representative  and  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  Mr.  Way's  Iliad  is  his  style.  He  has 
obviously  been  pleased  by  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Sigurd,  and  has 
copied  the  mannerisms  of  that  rendering  of  the  Volsung  Saga. 
Now,  in  Sigurcl  Mr.  Morris  had  a  certain  right  to  employ  English 
almost  prehistoric,  here  and  there,  because  the  antiquated  words 
recalled  the  antiquated  speech  of  the  Teutonic  sagamen  whom  he 
was  imitating  or  paraphrasing.  But  these  archaisms  were  terribly 
out  of  place  in  Mr.  Morris’s  rendering  of  the  rEneid.  Virgil 
was  a  learned  poet,  an  antiquarian,  but  his  researches  into  the 
past  were  by  no  means  expressed  in  language  borrowed  from 


a  sweet  smile  that  her 


odious,  patronizing, 


her  country  cousin  characterizes  as  “  hateful, 
g,  irritating,  intolerable!”  Further,  Ellinor 
insists  on  riding  Edie’s  favourite  mare  Coquette,  a  skittish  little 
thoroughbred  with  two  or  three  inveterately  bad  habits,  and, 
after  checking  a  rear  and  a  bolt,  galls  the  rightful  owner  by 
exclaiming,  “  She  has  not  been  properly  managed ;  I  would 
break  her  of  this  in  a  week,”  After  this  the  fat  is  soon  all 
over  the  fire.  First,  Ellinor  makes  eyes  at  the  Squire  until 
poor  Edie  imagines  she  sees  in  her  a  future  stepmother.  Then, 
having  driven  a  friend  of  Phil  Wickham's  so  besotted  that  he 
shoots  himself,  this  accomplished  flirt  proceeds  to  bring  the  re¬ 
luctant  Phil  to  her  feet,  and  poisons  the  well-spring  of  affection 
in  Edie's  warm  little  heart.  Forthwith  appears  Lord  Winter- 
downe  upon  the  scene,  a  “  middle-aged  scientific  peer,”  owner  of 
neighbouring  estates — tall,  thin,  and  slightly  bald.  “  His  mind 
■was  of  the  neat  and  unpretending  order,  so  likewise  were  his 
manners  and  appearance” ;  and  how  this  gentleman  unwittingly 
is  allowed  “  to  poach  on  his  (Phil’s)  preserves  ”  is  the  tale  that 
the  second  volume  proceeds  to  spin  out.  The  third  concludes 
many  matters.  Edie  finds  herself  “  too  honest-hearted  for  the 
role  of  careless  flirt  she  had  elected  to  play,”  and  sends  the 
enamoured  peer  about  his  business.  But  then  comes  news  of  Phil’s 
engagement  to  Ellinor,  and  Edie  thereon  pretends  to  engage 
herself  to  the  uncle,  Colonel  Wickham,  to  “  save  a  lot  of  worry 
and  botheration.”  The  pretence  is,  of  course,  a  lamentable 
failure  when  “  old  loves,  new  loves,  first  loves,  and  last  loves  ” 
meet  together  in  the  whirligig  of  London  ;  but  it  would  be  graceless 
on  our  part  to  give  further  details,  and  we  hasten  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volumes  themselves  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
legitimate  curiosity  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  worthy  people. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  IIOMER.* 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  Iliad  into  English  verse  remains, 
like  the  quest  of  the  Grail  or  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold,  an  ad¬ 
venture  hardly  to  be  achieved.  Galahad  found  the  Grail,  and 
Jason  the  fleece,  but  the  perfect  English  Homer,  the  Homer  which 
women  and  untaught  men  can  read  as  we  read  the  English  Bible, 
remains  an  attractive  vision  unattained.  Mr.  Way,  the  Head¬ 
master  of  Wesley  College,  Melbourne,  is  the  author  of  a  spirited 
and  romantic  version  of  the  Odyssey.  We  praised  his  translation 
when  it  appeared.  We  can  scarcely  give  the  same  measure  of 
praise  to  the  first  Six  Books  of  his  Iliad.  The  Iliad  is  a  much 
more  difficult  poem  to  render  than  the  Odyssey.  Of  all  romances 
the  Odyssey  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  first :  the  interest  of  the  story, 
the  excellence  of  the  plot,  cannot  be  disguised  even  in  the  baldest 
copy.  Bryant’s  blank  verse  cannot  tame  its  spirit,  nor  Buckley’s 
prose  destroy  its  fascination.  But  the  Iliad  is  a  different  matter. 
The  plot  is  much  less  compact  and  ingenious.  Whether  it  has 
suffered  from  interpolation,  or  been  dove-tailed  and  cooked  in  the 
innumerable  ways  (all  contradictory)  suggested  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  commentators,  we  have  not  here  to  inquire.  But 
assuredly  the  interest  is  more  scattered  than  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  is  less  absorbing  than  the  return  of 
Odysseus.  The  long  narratives  of  fighting  and  wounds  must  have 
been  most  delightful  hearing  to  the  warlike  sons  of  the  Achasans, 
who  would  relish  the  description  of  every  thrust  or  parry  ;  but 
modern  readers  cannot  take  the  same  pleasure  in  this  unscientific 
butchery.  Though  in  the  Iliad  Homer  rises  to  such  heights  of 
poetry  as  elsewhere  have  no  parallel,  it  is  in  the  Iliad  that  he  nods, 
if  ever  he  nods  at  all,  or,  in  any  event,  makes  his  civilized  readers 
nod.  Horace,  of  all  men,  must  have  had  least  sympathy  with 
the  throwing  of  large  rocks  and  the  surgical  details  of  wounds, 
and  hence  probably  his  remark  on  the  occasional  drowsiness  of 
the  poet.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  style  and  language  of  the 
Iliad  are  more  difficult  than  the  style  and  language  of  the  Odyssey 
to  fit  with  an  English  equivalent.  The  diction  of  Homer  is  like 
the  diction  of  our  English  Bible — a  composite  style,  full  of  sur¬ 
vivals  of  different  periods,  and  never  really  the  spoken  language 
of  any  particular  age.  Like  the  English  of  the  Bible,  the  Greek 
of  Homer  is  a  vehicle  for  a  certain  literary  purpose.  Yet,  though 
Biblical  English,  with  a  dash  of  Malory,  fits  Homer’s  meaning  : 
well  enough  where  the  Odyssey  is  concerned,  we  feel  somehow 
that  it  is  less  happily  adapted  to  the  more  concrete  and  practical 
Iliad.  In  the  Odyssey  we  are  in  fairyland,  wandering  by  the 
shores  of  old  romance.  Iu  the  Iliad  we  are  in  the  lighting,  < 
workaday  world  of  a  distant  humanity.  Thus,  though  the 


*  The  Iliad  of  Homer  (/.-  VI.)  Done  into  English  Verse  by  Arthur  S. 
Way,  M.A.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1885. 


over  the  craggiest  paths  and  passes.  Mr.  Way,  in  his  Iliad, 
falls  into  the  same  error.  It  is  the  chief  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  him.  Doubtless  the  Athens  of  Pericles  found  obscu¬ 
rities  and  archaisms  in  Homeric  phrases.  We  know,  from  a 
familiar  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  a  kind  of  Clarendon  Press 
School  edition  of  the  Epics,  with  explanatory  notes,  was  used  in 
education.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Way  should  force 
difficult  and  ugly  archaisms,  not  Biblical,  but  rather  after  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Freeman,  on  modern  English  readers.  Every  Athenian 
knew  what  was  meant  when  Homer  said  that  Achilles” called  the 
people  to  the  dyopil.  But  will  all  English  readers  know  what 
llomer  meant  when  Mr.  Way  makes  him  call  the  people  to  “  the 
folk-mote-stead  ”  ?  “  This  is  affectations,”  and  this  way  lies 

pedantry.  There  is  nothing  about  folk-mote-steads  in  the  English 
Bible,  the  main  current  of  which  (avoiding  obsolete  eddies  of 
style)  is,  after  all,  the  best  source  for  the  Homeric  translator.  We 
offer  a  number  of  examples  of  archaisms  which  remind  us,  not  of 
llomer,  not  of  the  Bible,  but  of  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  most  Teutonic 
humour.  In  Book  I.,  line  9>  B atriXffi  is  “  the  war  king,”  which 
probably  is  meant  to  imply  that  Agamemnon  (we  wonder  Mr. 
Way  does  not  call  him  the  Bretwalda)  had  more  power  in  war 
than  in  times  of  peace.  Our  old  and  difficult  friends,  the  eiicvriptdes 
A\aioi,  appear,  much  to  their  astonishment,  as  “  Achaians  battle- 
harness-dight,”  for  Mr.  Way  is  profuse  iu  hyphens.  It  is  more  mis¬ 
leading  to  translate  Zeus  as  “  Zeus  Allfather,”  which  merely  recalls 
Kingsley’s  Hypatia  and  “Odin  Allfather,”  the  epithet  being  probably 
post-Christian.  As  for  7roXvd)\o(cr/3oio  daXdcrar^s,  we  might  offer 
a  prize  to  any  one  who  should  conjecture  how  Mr.  Way  renders 
the  words.  He  actually  speaks  (hyphens  again)  of  “  the 
thunderous-tumbling-sea,”  which  we  take  to  be  the  ideally  worst 
of  all  impossible  renderings.  The  quiver  of  Apollo,  dp^perpia, 
is  “  his  quiver,  the  doom-enfolder.”  Why  “  doom-enfolder,  ’  or 
why  are  KijXa  “  wrath-arrows”?  The  unlucky  dveiponoXos  figures 
asa“dream-arreder,”  quite  a  new  professional  title.  But  this  is  not 
so  absurd  as  the  line  in  which  Calchas  is  called  a  “great  bird- 
seer,”  as  if  he  had  been  a  bird  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  not  a  man 
learned  in  the  flight  of  birds.  Mr.  Way  immediately  afterwards 
speaks  of  his  “  augury-skill,”  a  queer  compound,  “  skill  ”  being 
superfluous. 

Mr.  Way's  heroes  speak  of  Apollo  ('E kt]3uXos)  as  “Far-smiter  ’ 
— “  Wherefore  hath  Far-smiter  given  us  woes  ?  ” — and  this  is 
“quaint,”  though  not,  we  admit,  so  quaint  as  “  the  dapper-greaved 
Achaians  ”  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  phrase  “  no  wise  worser”  may 
pass,  though  it  does  remind  one  of  “the  Wusser”  in  the  old  storv 
ot  the  showman.  Again,  dvaifieiyv  iirieipive  (in  the  speech  of 
Achilles)  sounds  odd  as  “shamelessness-clad”;  and  we  are  not 
propitiated  by  “shadow-ribbed  mountain”  (why  “  ribbed  ”?)  nor 
“  O  frontless  hound.”  To  speak  of  “Counsellor  Zeus”  is  queer, 
and  unpardonably  Morrisian  is  it  to  call  the  plain  piya  £i<pos  by 
such  a  Northern  periphrasis  as  “the  great  sword’s  battle-flame.” 
It  may  be  more  excusable  to  render  ourtSui/bs  by  the  very  ex¬ 
pressive  “  niddering,”  but  why  in  the  world  should  o bona 
■ndvrov  be  “  the  harvestless  tide”?  The  term  “  unvintaged,”  or 
“  unharvested,”  translates  another  familiar  epithet,  not  di-jo-aa 
(I.  350);  or,  if  Mr.  Way  prefers  a  reading  attributed  to  Aris¬ 
tarchus  (direipova),  here,  toe,  “  harvestless  ”  must  be  incorrect. 

So  far  we  have  been  noting  the  defects  of  Mr.  Way’s  version, 
defects  quite  wilful,  and  easily  corrected  or  omitted  in  his  version 
of  the  remaining  eighteen  books.  Mr.  Way,  of  course,  may  have 
such  pleasure  in  compound  and  Morrisian  words  that  he  will  re¬ 
main  constant  to  them.  But  a  translator  has  to  make  his  choice 
between  his  own  pleasure  (which  is  apt  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  whim)  and  the  pleasure  of  the  mass  of  his  readers.  They,  we 
feel  certain,  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  Mr.  Morris  (admirable 
as  that  writer  is  in  his  own  field)  or  of  amateur  neo-Teutonism 
when  they  are  being  introduced  to  “the  strong- winged  music  of 
llomer.”  Now  Mr.  Way  iu  very  many  passages  does  offer  us  a 
version  at  once  close,  spirited,  swift  in  movement,  and  simple. 
We  have  read  much  of  his  translation  with  great  pleasure,  and 
think  that  when  he  is  at  his  best,  and  when  he  avoids  his  pet 
archaistic  stumbling-blocks,  he  is  a  translator  who  might  well  be 
a  favourite  with  English  readers.  We  select  a  few  pieces  in 
which,  to  our  taste,  he  proves  his  power,  and  carries  a  reader  with 
him.  He  is  often  good  in  invective  ;  take  Hector's  upbraiding  of 
Paris  (iii.  38)  : — 

And  Hector  looked  down  on  him  there,  and  he  chode  with  words  of 
scorn : 

“  False  Paris!  O  face  without  peer,  heart  woman-mad,  faith-forlorn  ! 

Would  thou  haclst  never  te  n  wedded — ay,  would  thou  hadst  never  been 
born ! 
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Tea,  evi  n  of  that  were  I  fain,  and  more  were  our  gain  therein. 

Than  that  thou  shonldst  be  thus  our  reproach  and  the  scorn  of  all  thy  kin  ! 
Ha.  but  the  In  g-liairert  Achaians  will  laugh  in  their  triumph-glee, 

Crying,  ‘  This  is  the  chief  of  the  champions  of  Troy  1  ’ — for  that  goodly  to 
see 

Is  thy  body,  but  manhood  or  might  is  there  none  in  the  heart  of  thee. 

Was  he  like  unto  thee,  the  man  in  the  sea-swilt  galleys  that  hied 
Over  the  broad  surf-ridges  with  comrades  true  and  tried, 

And  was  guest  of  the  strangers,  and  stole  him  a  fair  wife  out  of  their  land, 
From  afar,  a  daughter  of  spearmen  mighty  of  heart  and  hand. 

For  a  bitter  grief  to  thy  father,  thy  city,  and  all  thy  race, 

And  to  them  that  hate  us  a  joy,  and  to  thee  confusion  of  face  ? 

And  wilt  thou  not  bide  Menelaus  the  Arcs-beloved  ? — not  thou  ! 

Thou  wouldst  know  what  a  warrior  is  this  whose  wife  thou  hast  gotten 
now. 

Small  help  shouldst  thou  have  of  thy  lyre  and  the  gifts  Aphrodite  be¬ 
stowed, 

Thv  curls  and  thy  comeliness,  when  low  in  the  dust  thou  wert  bowed. 

Ha',  but  the  Trojans  be  downtrodden  cravens,  or  long  agone 
A  garment  of  stone  hadst  thou  donned  for  the  evils  thy  lust  hath  done.” 

This  keeps  very  close  to  the  Greek  (Mr.  Way  almost  always  does 
that),  and,  but  for  five  or  six  harsh  lines  and  compound  terms,  is 
almost  as  good  as  the  metre  and  the  conditions  of  the  task  will 
permit.  Here,  again,  is  Helen’s  rebuke  of  Aphrodite  (iii.  399) : — 

“  O  tyrant,  wbv  must  thine  enchantments  be  dragging  me  ever  down  ! 
What,  wilt  thou  hale  me  thy  captive  again  unto  some  fair  town, 

Some  city  in  Phrvgia-land  or  ilaeonia’s  lovely  lea, 

If  perchance  there  too  thou  hast  found  thee  a  minion  that  walteth  for  me ! 
Since  now  Meuelaus  hath  vanquished  the  prince  Alexander  in  strife, 

And  looketh  to  lead  me  home,  the  false,  the  hateful  wife. 

For  this  cause  comest  thou  hither,  O  treacherous-hearted,  now  ? 

Nay,  go  thou,  sit  by  his  side,  and  forsake  the  heaven-path  thou, 

And  never  again  turn  back  with  thy  feet  to  Olympus’  steep, 

But  pour  out  thine  heart  upon  him,  and  thy  darling  in  love-ward  keep, 

Till  he  stoop  to  thee,  call  thee  his  wife,  or  in  scorn  look  down  on  his  thrall ! 
But  I,  I  will  not  go — indignant  were  all  men  if  this  should  befall — 

To  be  handmaid  unto  his  couch  :  they  will  all  cry  shame  upon  me, 

The  daughters  of  Troy  : — yea,  now  is  mine  heart  all  misery.” 

Again,  we  offer  a  spirited  rendering  of  a  simile  (v.  497)  : — 

And  as  when  by  a  wind  the  chad'  through  a  threshing-floor  is  borne, 

When  the  winnowing-fans  are  waving,  and  She  of  the  Golden  Corn 
Parteth  the  grain  from  the  chaff  by  the  wind-blast  lightly  tossed, 

And  the  chaff-heaps  whiten  and  whiten  ;  so  the  Danaan  host 
From  head  to  heel  grew  white  with  the  dust  that,  raised  on  high 
By  the  feet  of  the  steeds,  rolled  up  to  the  brazen  vault  of  the  sky, 

A's  the  charioteers  wheeled  round,  and  the  cars  plunged  back  mid  the  fight. 

To  show  how  close  this  is,  and  what  an  advantage  his  metre 
gives  Mr.  Way,  we  quote  the  prose  of  Mr.  Leaf : — “  Even  as  a 
wind  carrieth  the  chaff  about  the  sacred  threshing-floors,  when 
men  are  winnowing,  what  time  golden-haired  Ilemeter,  in  rush  of 
wind,  maketh  division  of  grain  and  chaff,  and  so  the  chaff-heaps 
wax  white— so  now  grew  the  Achreans  white  with  falling  dust 
which,  in  their  midst,  the  horses'  hooves  beat  up  into  the  brazen 
heaven,  as  tight  was  joined  again,  and  the  charioteers  wheeled 
round.” 

How  this  warlike  image  from  the  threshing-floor  where 
Demeter  dwells,  “  with  corn  and  poppies  in  her  hands,’’  recalls, 
and  with  what  a  difference,  Joachim  du  Bellay’s 

A  cows,  troupe  legere, 

Qui  dune  aile  passagire 
Par  te  monde  colez  ! 

If  Mr.  Way  could  keep  his  whole  translation  on  this  level,  so 
rapid,  distinct,  close  to  Homer,  and  unaffected,  we  might  look  no 
further,  but  declare  that  the  Quest  was  ended,  and  the  Fleece  of 
Gold  brought  home.  But  xaXend  rd  koXu. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  LAW.* 

R.  DANIEL  may  (and  does)  feel  proud  of  the  Law 
Reports.  They  have  held  the  first  place  among  reports, 
beyond  all  dispute,  ever  since  they  were  established,  now  close  on 
twenty  years  ago.  They  have  not  only  paid  their  way,  but 
earned  20,000 1. — which  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  their 
founders.  With  all  this,  they  are  very  fairly  good  reports.  How 
far  they  have  achieved  the  objects  which  Mr.  Daniel  and  bis  col¬ 
leagues  had  in  view  when  they  invented  them  may  be  matter  for 
consideration.  For  the  moment  wo  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Daniel’s  history. 

In  1863  the  condition  of  law  reporting  had  long  been,  like  the 
Canaanitish  Poor-law  in  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pamphlet,  “  the 
delight  of  economical  doctrinaires  and  the  despair  of  practical 
statesmen.”  This  delight  and  this  despair  found  expression  in, 
among  other  places,  two  Reports,  prepared  in  1849  and  1  S3 3 
respectively,  by  special  Committees  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  which  Mr.  Daniel  reprints  in  full  in  the  present 
volume.  In  May  1863  Mr.  Daniel  first  set  his  hand  to  the 
plough  in  a  short  paper  circulated  among  the  legal  profession, 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  proper  remedy  was  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  reports  authorized  by  the  collective  authority  of 

*  The  History  and  Origin  of  the  Law  Reports.  By  W.  T.  S.  Daniel, 
Q.C.,  late  Judge  of  County  Courts.  London  :  Clowes  &  Son. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
LL.l).,  sometime  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  First  English  Edition.  By  W.  E.  Grigsby,  LL.l).,  B.C.L.,  of 
Balliol  College  and  tte  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barnater-at-Law.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Haynes. 

Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law.  By  Herbert  Broom,  LL.T)., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh  Edition.  By  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  M.A.,  and 
Herbert  \V.  Greene,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  E-q-  ,  Bsrristers- 
al-Law.  London  :  Maxwell  &  Son. 


the  Bar,  prepared  by  persons  specially  appointed  on  behalf  of 
barristers  generally,  and  published  subject  to  general  supervi¬ 
sion  by  the  judges.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme 
that  the  reports  should  be  financially  self-supporting.  This 
paper  was  so  well  received  as  to  encourage  Mr.  Daniel  in 
September  of  the  same  year  to  address  to  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  then  Solicitor-General  and  leader  of  the  Equity  Bar, 
a  long  letter  setting  forth  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  the 
remedies  which  he  proposed.  The  evils  were,  briefly,  these. 
There  were  no  less  than  sixteen  sets  of  reports,  dealing  with  the 
decisions  in  different  courts,  known  as  the  regular  or  authorized 
reports,  published  by  private  persons  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
with  the  sanction,  and  to  some  extent  co-operation,  of  the  re¬ 
spective  judges.  Besides  these,  and  co-extensive  either  with  all 
or  with  some  of  them,  were  the  unauthorized  reports,  which  were 
at  that  time  the  Law  Journal,  Jurist,  Law  Times,  1 1  'eekly 
Reporter,  and  New  Reports.  Some  of  these  were  practically  re¬ 
cognized  as  of  high  authority,  the  Laic  Journal  Reports  in  par¬ 
ticular,  on  account  of  their  comprehensive  character,  commanding 
a  much  larger  circulation  than  any  other  set  of  reports.  The 
annual  cost  of  taking  in  the  whole  number,  regular  and  irregular, 
was  about  45 1.,  and  any  one  who  did  so  had  each  important  case 
reported,  it  might  be  in  the  same  words,  at  least  six  times.  An 
evil  not  less  pressing  than  the  enormous  extent  and  expense  of 
the  reports  was  that  the  article  so  redundantly  supplied  was 
bad.  Where  the  competition  was  so  keen  the  reporters  were 
paid  little,  or,  it  was  said,  in  some  cases  nothing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  did  their  work  ill.  Also  where  six  men  were  set  to 
do  the  work  of  one,  especially  where  the  six  were  all  fellows  in 
their  profession  (for  no  reports  not  prepared  by  barristers  were  or 
are  allowed  to  be  cited),  and  possibly  personal  friends,  it  was  com¬ 
mon  enough  for  one  of  them  only  to  do  the  work,  and  for  the  other 
five  to  make  use  of  it  upon  a  general  understanding  of  mutual 
assistance.  Mr.  Daniel  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  that  his  ideas, 
though  in  conflict  with  the  general  principles  of  Free-trade,  were 
so  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  for,  as  he  truly 
pointed  out,  the  demand  for  law  reports  is  strictly  the  creation  of 
the  supply,  instead  of  its  beiogthe  other  way  on, since  a  considerable 
part  of  the  consumers  are  bound  by  the  causes  of  their  consump¬ 
tion  to  consume  everything  of  any  merit  or  any  potential  merit 
that  any  one  is  able  to  produce.  This  apology  appears  to  be  un¬ 
necessary,  because  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  Law  Reports  as 
at  present  constituted — and  Mr.  Daniel  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  constitution  being  as  nearly  as  possible  what  his  fancy  painted 
it — inconsistent  with  perfectly  free  trade  for  every  one  that  likes  to 
indulge  in  it.  If  the  Law  Reports  have  slain  the  whole  of  their 
“  regular  ”  predecessors,  and  (as  is  probably  the  case)  made  consi¬ 
derable  havoc  among  their  “  irregular  ”  rivals,  it  is  due  to  their 
merits  just  as  much  as  the  fallen  estate  of  small  shopkeepers 
is  due  to  the  superior  attractiveness  of  Mr.  Whiteley  or  Mr. 
Barker.  The  consequence  of  Mr.  Daniel’s  letter  to  the  Soli¬ 
citor-General  was  a  meeting  of  the  Bar,  the  requisition  for  the 
summoning  of  which  was  signed  by  382  practising  barristers, 
many  of  whom  were  then  or  have  since  become  famous.  Of  ex¬ 
isting  judges  we  find  the  names  of  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  Baliol 
Brett,  Lords  Justices  Baggallay,  Cotton,  Lindley,  and  Fry,  and 
Justices  Grove,  Denman,  Field,  Hawkins,  Chitty,  Kay,  Day, 
and  Pearson,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Chambers. 
The  movement  at  starting  was  almost  confined  to  Equity  men ; 
and  before  the  Attorney-General  would  consent  to  call  a  Bar 
meeting  a  canvass  of  Westminster  Hall  was  necessary,  some  of 
the  results  of  which — in  particular  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Denmau, 
who  was  sceptical  in  the  matter — may  be  seen  in  the  above  list. 
The  meeting  of  the  Bar,  the  proceedings  at  which  are  here  reported 
verbatim,  produced  a  Committee,  and  the  Committee,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  which  mostly  took  tho  form  of  receiving  sug¬ 
gestions  from  those  who  had  considered  the  subject,  produced  a 
Report,  in  which  they  recommended  in  substance  the  creation  of  the 
Council  of  Law  Reporting  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  production  of 
the  Law  Reports  by  them  in  the  manner  with  the  working  of  which 
all  lawyers  are  familiar.  When  the  Bar  finally  met  to  consider 
this  Report,  the  principal  danger  to  it  arose  from  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Hemming  (now  Q.C.),  who  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  financial  aspects  of  the  proposition  before  he  committed 
himself.  He  was  beaten,  however,  by  126  votes  to  111,  and  the 
Report  produced  the  Council,  and  the  Council,  as  had  been 
arranged,  produced  the  reports,  and  the  reports,  as  had  not  been 
arranged,  produced  20,000 /.  in  nineteen  years  from  the  date  of  their 
first  publication. 

The  net  result  is  that,  instead  of  sixteen  sets  of  regular  reports, 
costing  in  all  about  30/.  a  year,  and  publishing  somewhere  about 
sixteen  volumes  a  year,  wo  have  one  set  costing  4 /.  4*-.  and  pro¬ 
ducing  six  or  seven  volumes.  On  tho  whole,  no  one  can  say  that 
the  reporting  is  badly  done.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  far  too 
many  decisions  of  single  judges,  especially  in  tho  Chancery  Divi¬ 
sion,  are  reported.  Many  of  those  decisions  depend  entirely  upon 
combinations  of  circumstances  not  likely  to  recur,  and  many  of 
them  get  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  upon  some  point  not 
raised  in  the  court  below,  but  unearthed  by  the  combined  ingenuity 
of  three  judges  appointed  to  perform  the  sublime  function  of 
picking  holes.  The  value  of  a  reversed  judgment,  and  particularly  of 
a  judgment  reversed  upon  grounds  different  from  those  on  which  it 
rests,  is  highly  problematical.  As  to  the  irregular  reports,  iho 
Law  Journal,  Law  Tunes,  and  Wecldy  Reporter  still  flourish,  and 
the  wise  barrister,  if  he  does  not  himself  take  them  in,  is  careful  at 
least  to  have  them  within  reach,  so  that  the  evils  of  a  multiplicity 
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of  reports,  if  greatly  diminished,  are  not  entirely  removed.  In 
conclusion  we  may  remark  that  those  who  are  curious  in  such  things 
will  study  with  interest  the  facsimile  of  the  guarantee  of  5,350^. 
per  annum  for  three  years,  to  supply  the  guaranteed  half  of  the 
original  reporters’  salaries,  which  contains  about  eighty  signatures, 
inauv  of  them  those  of  well-known  men.  Also  let  us  record  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1830  there  were  sold  no  less  ^han  5,643  copies  of 
the  volume  of  Queen’s  Bench  Reports,  known  as  “  10  B.  &  C.,”and 
that  no  volume  of  reports  has  ever  approached  that  figure  since 
then. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Grigsby  has  prepared  the  first  English  edition  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story  s  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  which,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  has  gone  through  twelve  editions  in  the 
United  States  since  its  first  appearance  fifty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Grigsby  alleges  two  reasons  for  this  publication— first,  that  it  is 
desirable  for  English  purposes  to  replace  the  American  cases, 
which  form  a  great  part  of  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  more 
recent  American  editions,  by  English  ones;  and,  secondly,  the 
great  modifications  introduced  into  the  law  by  the  passing  of  the 
Judicature  Acts.  Now,  Story  was  a  very  great  man,  and  has 
become  a  writer  of  high  authority.  Mr.  Grigsby  has,  as  his  title- 
page  informs  us,  won  some  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  but  his  name  does  not  as  yet  carry  weight  with  Her 
Majesty  s  judges.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  the  British  public  to  be  apprised  by  typographical  devices 
which  passages  are  Story  and  which  are  Grigsby;  but  that 
instruction  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  v\e  can  of  the  book  before  us.  In  passing  we  advise  Mr. 
Grigsby  to  publish  his  second  edition  in  two  volumes,  for  the 
single  one  which  contains  his  first  is  of  such  enormous  size  and 
weight  that  it  cannot  even  be  consulted  with  any  degree  of 
comfort.  & 

Although  the  book  is  “  offered,”  in  the  preface,  “  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  .  it  is  really  one  more  fitted  for  students.  Story  probably 
knew  his  own  greatness,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was  writing 
for  all  time.  Consequently  his  style  is  beautiful— and  leisurely. 
For  instance,  the  first  fifteen  pages  contain  a  great  deal  of  general 
information  as  to  what  “  equity  ”  is  not,  and  it  is  only  on  page  16 
that  we  are  told  what  it  is — namely,  that  part  of  the  law  of 
England  which,  previous  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and  1875,  was  administered  exclusively 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  by  a  few  other  Courts  which  had 
“  equity  sides.’  Neither  Story  nor  Mr.  Grigsby  tells  the  typical 
anecdote  of  the  lady  who  surmised  that  “equity  was  the  law  of 
God,  and  common  law  the  law  of  man,”  to  which  her  interlocutor, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  retorted  that  he 
could  not  picture  to  himself  a  Supreme  Being  specially  occupied 
in  marshalling  assets.  But  one  of  them  does  mention  a  writer  of 
old.  times  who  delivered  himself  of  the  phrase,  almost  as  elegant 
as  it  is  inaccurate,  that  “equity  is  a  rightwiseness,  that  considereth 
all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  deed,  which  is  also  tempered 
with  the  sweetness  of  mercy” — and  this  is  almost  as  good.  The 
same  scholarly  difiuseness,  more  suitable  to  preparatory  or  scientific 
study  than  to  summary  investigation  of  a  point  of  practical 
importance,  is  shown  in  the  chapter  entitled  “  Origin  and  History,” 
which  contains  such  passages  as  the  following’  about  Lord 
Hardwicke: — 

This  great  judge  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the  period  of 
twenty  years  ;  ,and  his  numerous  decisions  evince  the  most  thorough  learn¬ 
ing,  the  most  exquisite  skill,  and  the  most  elegant  juridical  analysis.  There 
reigns  throughout  all  of  them  a  spirit  of  conscientious  and  discriminating 
equity,  a  sound  and  enlightened  judgment  as  rare  as  it  is  persuasive,  and 
a.  power  ot  illustration  from  analogous  topics  of  the  law  as  copious  as  it  is 
exact  and  edifying. 

A  feature  of  this  edition  for  which  Mr.  Grigsby  justly  claims 
credit  is  the  analysis  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter,  showing  in  a  few  words  the  matters  with  which  it 
deals.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the 
question  how  far  Mr.  Grigsby’s  adaptations  and  interpolations  are 
worthy  of  the  great  work  which  he  has  clothed  in  English  form  for 
the  first  time,  is  one  which,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical  assist¬ 
ance  ot  the  kind  referred. to  above,  the  space  at  our  command 
does  not  permit  us  to  answer.  But  he  has,  whether  well  or  ill, 
made  a  standard  book  of  first  principles  accessible  to  the  English 
student,  and  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  having  done  so. 

While  students  of  equity  are  dealing  with  the  Gargantuan 
feast  set  before  them  by  Mr.  Grigsby,  their  brethren  of  the 
common  law  need  not  feel  themselves  neglected.  Messrs.  Archibald 
and  Greene  provide  a  seventh  edition  of  that  much-esteemed 
friend  of  our  youth,  Broom’s  Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law. 
The  value  to  the  tolerably  advanced  student  of  Dr.  Broom’s 
reprinted  lectures  is  well  known,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  edition 
has  been  rendered  almost  a  necessity  by  the  recent  large  changes 
in  the  law  relating  to  negotiable  instruments,  married  women’s 
property,  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  and  in  particular  by  the 
Rules  of  1883.  Perhaps  if  the  editors  had  been  very  bold,  they 
might  have  introduced  the  treatise  upon  the  law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  which  Dr.  Broom  left  out,  but  they  have  not  made  the 
attempt,  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  it.  Altogether  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  the  present  edition  in  any  way  inferior  to  its  nume¬ 
rous  predecessors.  To  mention  a  small  matter,  the  book  has  not 
been  brought  down  to  date  in  the  matter  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor, 


A  BRACE  OF  MEMENTOES.* 

rpHOUGII  the  Leadenhall  Press  cannot  exactly  be  said  to 
-fL  “  foam,  ’  it  has  nevertheless  been  remarkably  active  in  the 
last  half-dozen  years.  In  some  of  the  books  which  it  has  issued 
the  art  ot  typography  seems  to  have  held  a  larger  place  than  the 
art  of  composition.  Collectors  with  long  purses  will  not  foraet  a 
certain  sumptuous  Bartolozzi,  in  which  there  was  as  much  “° con¬ 
fused  feeding  ”  as  in  the  traditional  haggis,  and  the  originality  of 
which  consisted  in  the  brilliant  device  of  printing  the  notes  in  the 
body  ot  the  text.  But  these,  the  strivings  after  novelty  which 
usually  beset  beginners,  may  be  expected  to  wear  off,  and  Messrs, 
r  leld  &  T  uer,  like  all  the  world,  will  no  doubt  discover  that  rien 
en  relief  is  one  of  the  best  mottoes  of  literature ;  and  that  it  is 
only  the  groundlings  among  readers  who  care  for  eccentricity. 
In  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  there  are,  indeed,  marked  si"  11s 
of  improvement.  Although  outwardly  they  have  a  little  the  'air 
of  glorified  music-books,  the  covers  are  not  positively  ugly ;  and 
the  contents  themselves  are  really  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
amateur.  The  first— the  Dickens  'Memento — is  a  reprint  of  the  Cata- 
Pictures,  &c.,  belonging  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  sold’at 
Christies  in  July  1S70.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  item  in  it  is 
the  set  of  1  ickwick  ladles  presented  to  the  author  by  Chapman 
&  Hall  when  Pickwick  was  completed.  Dickens’s  pictures  were 
not  so  remarkable.  “  His  art,”  says  oneof  his  present  critics,"  was 
the  ait  of  his  youth,  and  public  taste  had  long  outgrown  it.” 
Still  u  small  collection  which  was  rich  in  Stanfields,  and  possessed 
examples  of  Prout,  William  Hunt,  and  Cattermole  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  This  Catalogue,  however,  is  not  particularly  sug¬ 
gestive  from  the  biographical  point  of  view ;  and  the  chief  claim 
of  the  reprint  to  notice  lies  in  its  prefaces.  That  by  Mr.  Francis 
Pkillimore,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  pleasantly  written, 
and,  if  not  very  profound,  at  least  sympathetic.  But  we  think  the 
writer  is  wrong  in  attributing  the  comparative  absence  of  humour 
in  Edwin  Drood  solely  to  the  decay  of  that  quality  in  the  author. 
Distaste  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  In  his  later  years  the  horror 
of  being  regarded  exclusively  as  a  comic  writer,  and  not  as  the  great 
ai  tist  which  he  justly  considered  himself  to  be,  had  grown  upon  him. 
It  was  shown  in  his  choice  of  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  as  the  illustrator 
of  Our  Mutual  Friend-,  it  was  shown  still  more  by  the  selection 
for  Edwin  Drood  of  a  draughtsman  who,  then  an  untried  man,  has 
now  achieved  a  splendid  reputation,  we  mean  Mr.  Luke  Fildes.  Mr. 
Tildes,  who  was  much  in  communication  with  the  author  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs,  would,  we  fancy,  confirm  this  view  that  Dickens’s 
objection  to  anything  like  the  riotous  comicality  of  his  earlier 
illustrators  was  most  marked.  Of  those  illustrators  Mr.  John 
Dexter,  in  his  “  Hints  to  Dickens  Collectors,”  gives  us  a  capital 
account,  couched  in  the  true  bibliomaniac  vein,  and  aboundin'1- 
in  detail  and  anecdote.  We  have  marked  a  few  slips,  as,  for 
example,  where  he  credits  “  Phiz  ”  with  the  death  of  Little  Nell, 
which  is  obviously  Cattermole’s— to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  does 
scant  justice.  Some  of  Cattermole’s  drawings— e.y.  the  “  Mavpole  ” 
and  the  “  Boot  in  Barnahy  Budye,  and  the  old  man  in  the  church 
in  the  Curiosity  Shop — are  excellent.  But  we  thoroughly  a 'Tee 
with  Mr.  Dexter  in  the  praise  which  he  gives  to  “Phiz’s”  draw¬ 
ings  for  these  two  books.  To  our  mind  they  are  the  best  of  his 
work,  and  on  the  smooth  box  his  pencil  seems  to  lose  that  angu¬ 
larity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  work  with  the  needle.  We 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Dexter  into  his  labyrinth  of  ana,  or  we  should 
find  a  difficulty  in  quitting  it.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  little  curiosity  of  literature  with  which  it  closes.  There  was 
a  worthless  continuation  of  Edwin  Drood,  called  John  Jasper's 
Secret,  issued  in  1872.  Edwin  Drood,  in  the  original  covers,  can 
still  be  obtained  for  about  six  shillings ;  but  the  spurious  sequel, 
being  rarer,  fetches  more  than  double  the  price.  Mr.  Andrew  Lan<’ 
might  make  a  note  of  this  for  a  fresh  edition  of  the  Library. 

The  basis  of  the  other  volume— the  Bewick  Memento— is  the 
Catalogue  of  the  books,  prints,  and  furniture  sold  at  Newcastle 
after  Miss  Isabella  Bewick’s  death.  The  prices  and  purchasers’ 
names  have  now  been  added  ;  and  the  cuts,  which  at  first  accom¬ 
panied  it,  have  been  reinforced  by  half  a  dozen  more,  one  of  which, 
a  couple  of  cows  embarrassed  in  some  angling  tackle,  has  the  true 
Bewick  motif.  Many  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  which  issued 
from  the  modest  house  in  Gateshead,  where  everything  was  so 
religiously  preserved,  bear  directly  upon  the  old  engraver’s  life  and 
habits.  Here  is  the  little  sheepskin  copy  of  Lewis  Cornaro,  from 
which  he  drew  his  first  lessons  of  restraint  and  temperance  ;  here 
are  the  “  Twelve  Good  Rules  found  in  the  Study  of  King  Charles  the 
First  of  Blessed  Memory,”  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Memoir-, 
here  are  the  chiaroscuros  of  John  Baptist  Jackson;  here  is  the 
hautboy-cum- walking-stick  with  which  John  Bewick  made  the 
woods  ot  Ilornsey  echo.  Here,  in  short,  is  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment  for  that  Barmecide  par  excellence,  the  connoisseur  in  cata¬ 
logues,  without  any  fear  of  being  ultimately  obliged  to  box  his 
hosts  ears.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction 
by  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  the  original  compiler  of  the  Catalogue.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  well-known  and  highly-respected  bookseller  of  New¬ 
castle.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  late  Miss  Bewicks,  and  ho  writes 
of  them  with  the  ardour  of  a  champion  and  the  loyalty  of  a  trusted 
adherent.  To  enthusiasts  in  this  wise  we  can  pardon  much,  even  a 


*  Dickens  Memento.  With  Introduction  by  Francis  Phillimore,  and 
“Hints  to  Dickens  Collectors ”  by  John  F.  Dexter.  London;  Field  & 
Tuer.  1885. 

Bcu-ick  Memento.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  Robinson.  London  : 
Field  &  Tuer.  1885. 
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touch  of  that  extravagance  which  is  often  inseparable  from  genuine 
admiration.  For  instance,  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Robinson  does,  of 
Bewick’s  “  transcendent  merits  as  a  colourist,”  and  of  his  pupils  as 
a  “  galaxy  of  genius,”  is  surely  a  little  in  “  Ercles’  vein.”  If  the 
epithets  are  justly  applied,  then  we  should  require  a  vocabulary  of 
unknown  power  in  order  to  speak  adequately  of  the  brush  of  Titian 
or  the  school  of  Raphael.  This,  however,  is  a  venial  error  ;  and 
not  so  much  the  vice  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  the  vice  of  an  age  which 
knows  not  moderation.  "VVe  can  forgive  him  less  for  the  mistaken 
chivalry  which  has  prompted  him  once  more  to  traverse  dangerous 
ground,  and  revive  the  old  dispute  about  Bewick  and  his  pupils. 
No  one  at  this  hour  of  the  day  cares  a  button  about  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  it  has  this  unfortunate  quality,  that  it  prompts  the 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Even  we,  grateful  as  we  are  to  Mr. 
Robinson  for  his  genial  style  and  his  gossiping  memories,  are 
tempted  to  be  slightly  peccant  in  this  kind.  Mr.  Robinson  speaks 
of  Mr.  Cbatto’s  “  assault,”  in  the  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  upon 
Bewick's  reputation.  The  word  is  too  strong.  What  Mr.  Chatto  did 
was  this.  Casting  about  for  contemporary  information  as  to  Bewick 
after  Bewick’s  death,  he  naturally  had  recourse  to  his  pupils, 
four  of  whom — Charlton  Nesbit,  Edward  Willis,  William  Harvey, 
and  Ebenezer  Landells — were  all  at  the  time  in  London,  or  other¬ 
wise  accessible.  From  their  collective  reminiscences,  and  probably 
those  of  the  first  especially,  he  framed  a  list  of  the  blocks  upon 
which  Bewick  had  employed  his  apprentices.  No  doubt  it  was 
exaggerated,  as  most  claims  of  the  kind  usually  are ;  no  doubt,  too, 
if  it  were  absolutely  true  in  every  detail,  Bewick’s  individuality, 
ability,  originality,  would  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed.  There, 
however,  the  list  was,  and  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Chatto  could 
have  avoided  putting  it  forward.  Mr.  Robinson  speaks  of  the 
gentle  nature  of  Bewick’s  son,  and  his  unfitness  for  wrangling,  as 
reasons  why  it  was  not  contradicted.  But  the  Doubledays, 
Dovastons,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  where  were  they  ?  Could  they  not 
have  drawn  pen  in  defence  of  their  illustrious  townsman  ?  The 
truth  is  that  the  list  was  never  authoritatively  answered,  because 
it  could  not  be  denied  in  toto,  and  there  was  an  evidence  of  fact 
stronger  than  the  evidence  of  tradition.  Let  us  make  this  clear. 
Let  us  take  such  a  book  as  Puckle’s  Club — a  subscription  copy  of 
which,  by  the  way,  Bewick  possessed.  The  designs  were  supplied 
by  Thurston,  who  probably  drew  nearly  every  line  upon  the  block 
as  it  was  to  be  cut  by  the  graver.  The  engravings  were  by  the 
Branstons,  by  Harry  White,  by  Nesbit,  by  Miss  Byfield,  by  the 
best  ot  modern  craftsmen — John  Thompson.  Theoretically,  they 
should  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  execution.  Yet  although 
the  designs  are  by  one  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  instructed  eye,  without  undue  stimulating,  will  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  engravers  are  different.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  Bewick  tail-pieces,  except  that  the  argument  is 
stronger,  because  more  was  left  to  the  engraver  to  make  out. 
By  whomsoever  they  were  drawn  upon  the  block,  they  are  clearly 
not  all  cut  by  the  same  persons.  Let  any  one  who  dis¬ 
trusts  his  own  judgment  in  this  take  the  verdict  of  a  practical 
worker  in  wood— say  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  or  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper— let 
them  compare  tail-piece  with  tail-piece,  and  see  what  they  will 
arrive  at.  There  are,  of  course,  persons  who  cannot  discriminate 
between  a  drawing  by  Keene  and  a  drawing  by  Du  Maurier,  an 
oil-painting  by  Hogarth  and  an  oil-painting  by  Watteau,  a  cut  by 
“  I’tiiz  ”  anda  cut  by  Cattermole.  For  such,  acomparisondepending, 
as  it  does,  upon  minute  differences  in  manipulation  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  thrown  away.  But  to  attempt  to  prove  that  Bewick 
was  not  assisted  at  all  by  the  pupils  who  are  at  one  moment  mere 
nobodies  and  at  another  a  “  galaxy  of  genius  ”  is  loss  of  labour. 

e  trust  that  Mr.  Robinson  will  give  us,  as  soon  as  possible, 
those  further  and  ampler  Bewickiana  which  he  promises  ;  no  one 
can  do  the  work  better  or  with  keener  love  of  the  subject.  But 
these  ancient  controversies  are  scarcely  worth  the  investigation 
their  revival  entails;  and  now  that 'the  feelings  of  Bewick’s 
children  have  no  longer  to  be  considered,  there  can  be  little  good 
in  defending  a  position  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  which  has  long  been  abandoned  by  Bewick's  most 
judicious  admirers. 


COINS  AND  MEDALS.* 

riJIIE  absence  of  any  authoritative  and  trustworthy  introduction 
J-  to  the  study  of  numismatics  sufficiently  explains  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  the  science  has  been  generally  regarded.  Few 
readers  have  time,  fewer  still  have  the  inclination,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  an  investigation  which  includes  so  vast  a  field,  and  for 
which  so  much  preliminary  knowledge  is  apparently  required. 
The  authors  of  this  book,  a  recent  issue  of  what  is  termed  by 
the  publishers  “The  Antiquary's  Library,”  deserve  our  warmest 
thanks  for  a  volume  which  should  go  far  to  popularize  a  subject 
in  itself  as  engrossing  as  any  to  which  the  student's  attention  can 
be  directed.  “Of  all  antiquities,”  writes  Mr.  Reginald  S.  Boole 
in  the  chapter  “  On  the  Study  of  Coins,”  «  coins  are  the  smallest, 
yet  as  a  class  the  most  authoritative  in  record  and  the  widest 
in  range.  No  history  is  80  unbroken  as  that  which  they  tell ; 
no  geography  so  complete ;  no  art  so  continuous  in  sequence, 
nor  so  broad  in  extent  ;  no  mythology  so  ample  and  so  various. 
Unknown  kings  and  lost  towns,  forgotten  divinities  and  new 

*  Coins  ami  Medals  ;  their  Placeantl  History  in  Art.  By  the  Authors  of 
the  British  Museum  Official  Catalogues.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lnne-Boole. 
\Y  ith  numerous  Illustrations.  London  :  Elliot  St:ck.  1885. 


schools  of  art,  have  here  their  authentic  record.  Individual 
character  is  illustrated,  and  the  tendencies  of  race  defined.”  Mr. 
Poole,  in  this,  does  not  at  all  overstate  the  case ;  the  knowledge 
that  lies  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  coin  is  often  most  curious 
and  instructive.  Thus  the  exquisite  coinage  of  Terina  reveals  the 
existence  of  artists  worthy  to  rank  with  the  ablest  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece,  yet,  except  that  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Terina  has  no  place  in  history. 
The  men  who  created  the  Greek  Imperial  money,  summoned  to 
Rome  to  work  for  their  foreign  masters,  have  so  told  the  story  of 
two  centuries  of  the  Empire  that  their  coinage  has  been  likened  to 
an  Imperial  gazette ;  while  the  historic  value  of  more  modern 
European  coins  has  long  been  recognized.  The  coins  of  the  East 
may  be  said  not  so  much  to  illustrate  history  as  to  make  it ;  the 
student  in  his  researches  will  continually  alight  on  some  record  of 
an  unknown  king,  or  even  unknown  dynasty,  which  will  fill  a  gap 
in  the  broken  record  of  Oriental  history.  If,  indeed,  the  complete 
series  of  the  coinage  of  every  Moslem  State  were  preserved  we 
should  be  “  able  to  tabulate  the  entire  line  of  kings  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  vassals  that  have  ruled  in  every  part  of  the  Mahommedan 
empire  since  the  eighth  century,  and  draw  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy  the  boundaries  of  their  territories  at  every  period.”  The 
true  value  of  these  Eastern  coins  lies,  in  fact,  in  their  inscriptions, 
and  if  proof  were  needed  to  show  how  fascinating  is  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  would  be  found  in  Mr.'Lane-Poole’s  half  regretful 
explanation  that  the  series  is  so  incomplete ;  he  writes,  “  after 
finishing  the  eighth  volume  of  my  Catalogue  of  Oriental  coins 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  describes  over  six  thousand  coins  issued  by  a  hundred 
separate  dynasties,  some  of  which  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  kings, 
&c.”  A  catalogue  in  eight  volumes  and  the  work  still  unfinished 
does  not,  to  the  unlearned,  betray  a  paucity  of  “examples”;  but 
everything  is  relative,  and  the  student  need  not  yet  lament  that 
there  are  no  more  (numismatic)  worlds  to  conquer. 

The  invention  of  a  coinage  dates  from  about  the  year  700  B.c. 
Then  commenced  what  is  described  as  the  period  of  archaic  art. 
The  earliest  coins  were  simply  “  bullets  of  metal,”  but  we  had 
better  quote  at  length  Mr.  Head’s  description  ;  they  were — 

Oval  or  bean  shaped,  bearing  on  one  side  the  signet  of  the  State  or  of  the 
community  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  metal  and  the  exactness  of 
the  weight.  Coins  were  first  stamped  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse  show¬ 
ing  merely  the  impress  of  the  square-headed  spike  or  anvil  on  which,  after 
being  weighed,  the  bullet  of  hot  metal  was  placed  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
and  held  there  while  a  second  workman  adjusted  upon  it  the  engraved  die. 
This  done,  a  third  workman  with  a  heavy  hammer  would  come  down  upon, 
it  with  all  his  might,  and  the  coin  would  bo  produced,  bearing  on  its  face,  or 
obverse,  the  seal  of  the  issuer,  and  on  the  reverse  only  the  mark  of  the- 
anvil  spike,  an  incuse  square.  .  ,  .  The  presence  of  the  unengraved  incuse 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  high  antiquit}",  and  nearly 
all  Greek  coins  which  are  later  than  the  age  of  the  Persian  wars  bear  a 
type  on  both  sides. 

Some  very  perfect  examples  of  this  early  coinage  are  on  view 
in  the  King’s  Library.  The  period  of  finest  Greek  art  was  not 
attained  until  the  age  of  the  Spartan  and  Theban  supremacies,  say 
Irom  about  400 — 330  it.c.  It  is  explained  that  in  these  earlier 
days,  until  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  types  of  Greek 
coins  are  almost  exclusively  religious  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  manufacture  invariably  took  place- 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  When  the  commerce-loviug 
Lydians  learned  the  inconveniences  of  barter,  and  formed  tho 
happy  idea  of  stamping  pieces  of  metal  which  should  pass  in  ex¬ 
change,  some  guarantee  was  necessary  to  assure  just  weight  and 
purity.  It  was  an  age  of  universal  religious  belief,  and  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  legend  or  image  stamped  upon  the 
coin  should  represent  some  divinity  prompt  to  punish  those  who 
would  defraud  Y  Besides,  in  the  temple  treasuries,  which  alone  in 
those  days  were  regarded  as  inviolate,  was  stored  much  wealth  ia 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  tho  offerings  of  tho  faithful.  Tho 
priests,  tho  wisest  and  most  prudent  men  of  their  day,  were  not 
likely  to  let  it  lie  altogether  idle,  and  the  advantage  of  so  using 
it  that  it  should  return  with  interest  or  in  other  form  no  doubt 
led  to  the  issue  of  a  coinage  marked  with  some  sacred  symbol  by 
which  it  might  bo  recognized  as  the  property  of  Zeus,  or  Artemis, 
or  Aphrodite  ;  and  numerous  examples  exist  in  which,  for  instance, 
is  the  head  of  the  god  upon  the  obverse,  while  on  the  reverse  will 
be  some  such  legend  ns  EF  AIAYMDN  IE  PH,  “The  sacred  money 
ot  Apollo."  The  type  was  continued  even  after  tho  right  of 
coinage  had  been  assumed  by  royal  or  civic  authorities;  and  it  is 
not  until  tho  time  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  Alexander’s 
general,  that  the  system  was  introduced  (circa  280  b.c.)  of  stamp¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  coin.  The  earliest  coin 
with  an  inscription,  Mr.  Head  elsewhere  (A  Guide  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Gold  anil  Silver  Coins  of  the  Ancients,  from  circa  B.c.  700 
to  a. i).  1)  tells  us,  was  struck  about  the  year  525  b.c.;  the  legend 
runs,  (jmvos  t pi  trrjpa,  “  I  am  the  sign  of  Bhanes.”  The  finest  are, 
as  wo  have  said  above,  of  a  more  recent  date ;  and  no  terms  wo 
can  employ  would  commend  too  highly  the  exceeding  excellence 
of  the  best  Greek  coinage  of  this  period.  The  illustrations  in  the 
text  are  but  rude  outlines,  and  convey  no  impression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  coins  they  are  assumed  to  represent.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
finer  work,  in  coin  or  medal,  anywhere  in  existence  than  tho  tetra- 
drnelim  of  Syracuse,  on  which  is  the  head,  full-face,  of  Arethusa, 
tho  fountain  nymph, 

With  her  rainbow  locks 

Streaming  among  the  streams, 

or  than  the  silver  coin  of  Agrigentum,  with  its  two  grandly- 
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designed  eagles;  or  the  series  of  the  money  of  Tarentum.  Later 
on,  Greek  art,  like  art  everywhere,  declined ;  and,  with  occasional, 
though  fewest,  exceptions,  never  revived  again ;  although  under 
the  Roman  Empire  there  is  still  much  that  is  precious,  since 
upon  coins  of  this  period  are  often  found  the  only  copies  we 
sfyall  ever  know  of  certain  work,  long  lost,  of  Pheidias  and 
Praxiteles,  and  they  illustrate,  as  nothing  else  ha3  done,  incidents 
of  the  sacred  games  and  religious  festivals  of  which,  without  them, 
our  ignorance  had  been  complete. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  coinage  of  Christian  Europe 
and  to  that  of  the  British  Islands.  The  writer,  Mr.  Keary, 
divides  the  history  into  five  periods:— the  first  ending  with  the 
accession  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  76S  ;  the  second,  during  which  the 
gold  coinage  disappeared  from  Western  Europe,  and  was  only 
represented  by  such  pieces  as  were  imported  ;  the  third  dates  from 
the  re-introduction  of  a  gold  coinage,  marked  by  the  striking  of 
th Qjiorno  cl ’  oro  of  Florence,  in  a.d.  1252  ;  the  fourth  commencing 
at  the  height  of  the  Renaissance,  about  1450,  and.  continuing 
until  the  year  1600 ;  the  fifth,  the  modern  period,  coming  down  to 
our  own  times.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  work,  both  in  coins  and 
medals,  was  produced  during  the  fourth  period ;  and  among  the 
names,  otherwise  hardly  recognizable,  of  medallists  and  die- 
engravers  to  whom  the  best  of  these  coins  are  assigned,  we  meet 
with  those  of  Francesco  Francia,  so  highly  extolled  by  A  asari, 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But  of  greater  interest  to  English  readers 
will  be  the  chapter  upon  the  coins  of  Great  Britain.  The  nature 
of  the  money  circulated  here  in  earliest  times  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  learned  discussion ;  the  coins  in  use.  appear  to 
have  been  exclusively  of  gold,  and  were  devoid  of  inscription. 
A  MS.  of  Ccesar  of  the  tenth  century,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  been  referred  to  by  Hawkins  ( Silver  Coins  of 
England)  and  others,  and  coins  of  gold  have  occasionally  been 
found,  which,  from  their  fabric  and  type,  cannot  have  been  con¬ 
structed  upon  any  model  introduced  subsequently  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain;  that  they  betray  a  Macedonian 
origin  seems  to  be  established  beyond  all  doubt,  but  we  know 
too  little  ourselves  to  pronounce  decisively  upon  a  matter  upon 
which  so  much  learning  has  been  expended.  After  the  Roman 
conquest  the  native  currency  ceased,  though  Roman  mints 
were  not  established  at  London  and  Colchester  until  the  time 
of  Carausius,  usurper  of  the  Empire  of  Britain,  a.d.  287-293. 
The  last  Imperial  coins  were  struck  in  the  time  of  Maximus 
Magnus,  a.d.  381-388.  The  introduction  of  an  English  gold 
coinage  seems  to  have  followed  upon  the  appearance  of  th eflorno 
■d’  oro ,  referred  to  above,  when  Ilenry  III.  caused  to  be  struck  a 
piece  called  a  gold  penny  ;  but  the  coin  was  unpopular,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  withdrawn.  The  purchasing  power  of  this,  coin, 
says  Lloyd  Kenyon  in  his  recent  volume  on  the  gold  coins  of 
England,  equalled  about  'll.  10s.  of  our  present  money.  The 
■examples  now  existing  are  extremely  rare,  three  or  four  only  being 
known.  Still  more  rare  is  the  gold  florin  of  Edward  III.,  of 
which  two  examples  only  have  been  discovered,  found  together  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Tyne.  The.  portrait  of  the  reigning  king  does 
not  appear  upon  the  coinage  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when 
upon  all  the  larger  pieces  he  introduced  a  likeness  of  himself  in 
place  of  the  conventional  bust  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time 
■of  Edward  I.  This  age  of  the  Renaissance  was  in  Europe,  so  far 
as  the  coinage  was  concerned,  the  era  of  portraiture  ;  while  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  principal  forms  is  so  considerable  that  for 
this  reason  alone  the  money  of  that  time  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
attention.  The  coins  which  belong  to  our  own  country  are 
especially  interesting,  not  only  historically,  but  artistically,  as 
evidence  of  native  talent,  for  we  find  most  of  the  engravers  to  the 
mint  bore  English  names.  The  valuable  work  of  Ruding  ( Annals 
of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  vol.  ii.)  may  here  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  As  we  follow  the  history  of.  the  coinage  under  the 
Tudors,  the  currency  is  seen  gradually  to  increase  in  quantity  and 
in  the  variety  of  its  denominations ;  and  we  must,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  we  are  reviewing  for  an  explanation  of  the 
many  terms  applied  to  the  monies  which  were  introduced — 
the  sceat,  the  esterling,  guiennois,  hardi,  gros,  denier,  pavilion, 
&C.  The  names  of  the  coins  now  current,  for  the  most,  part, 
date  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  coin  of  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VIII.  is  of  special  significance  ;  the  groat  struck  at  York 
by  Wolsey,  and  on  which  appears  his  cardinal’s  hat ;  the  offence 
was  regarded  as  evidence  of  treasonable  intent,  and  as  such,  is 
referred  to  by  Shakspeare,  who  writes  of  the  indictment  which 
was  framed  against  him  : — 

That  out  of  mere  ambition  you  have  caused 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  ou  the  coin. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  to  the  further  chapters  on  early 
Oriental  coins,  &c. ;  but,  before  we  conclude  this  perhaps  too 
lengthy  article,  one  remark  may  be  permitted.  It  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  a  Liberal  Government,  in  their  recent  attempt  to  lower 
the  value  of  the  half-sovereign,  to  propose  an  economic  heresy 
which  in  times  gone  by  met  with  the  severest  reprobation.  I  he 
debasement  of  the  coinage,  an  expedient  resorted  to  by  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  and  which  caused  him  the  scornful  contempt  of 
Dante  ( Paradiso ,  xix.  1 1 8),  was  practised,  in  an  evil  hour,  by 
Henry  VIII.  Some  of  his  gold  coins  consisted  of  five-sixths  of 
gold  to  one-sixth  of  silver.  The  unworthy  act  was  corrected  by 
Elizabeth,  who  restored  the  coinage  to  its  proper  value.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  ignorant  or  mistaken  policy. will  again  be 
permitted  to  debase  the  proper  value  of  our  gold  coinage. 


ESSAYS  OX  ECONOMICAL  SUBJECTS.* 

POLITICAL  economy  has  not,  even  yet,  ceased  to  be  assailed 
with  reproaches  from  the  side  of  the  philanthropist  no  less  than 
from  that  of  the  man  of  science.  Such  attacks  are  far  less  frequent 
than  they  used  to  be.  That  they  have  become  so  is  due,  in  our 
opinion,  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  historical 
school  of  political  economists  to  remove  from  their  science  all 
possibility  of  such  reproach.  It  requires,  therefore,  no  little 
courage  to  publish  a  volume  of  collected  essays  written  so  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  a  priori  standpoint  as  those  of  Hibernicus. 
In  order  to  render  such  a  volume  acceptable,  it  i’p  necessary  not 
merely  that  the  topics  selected  for  treatment  should  be  of  first-rate 
importance,  but  that  the  treatment  itself  should  be  vigorous  and 
original,  and  embellished  with  all  the  graces  which  a  polished  and 
easy  style  can  bestow.  It  cannot,  in  truth,  be  said  that  Hibernicus 
by  any  means  fulfils  these  conditions.  To  the  choice  of  topics, 
perhaps,  not  much  exception  need  be  taken.  Individually  and 
considered  apart,  they  are  well  enough ;  as  forming  parts  of  a 
collected  series,  they  are  seen  to  be  entirely  lacking  in  unity  and 
homogeneity  of  treatment.  Criticism  on  this  point  is  to  some 
extent  disarmed  by  the  author’s  avowal  in  his  preface  that  some  of 
the  essays  “  were  not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  a  collec¬ 
tion.”  lie  further  admits  the  want  of  “  the  precision  which  would 
be  looked  for  in  a  professedly  scientific  treatise.”  This  being  so, 
it  becomes  at  least  open  to  question  whether  the  essays  might  not 
without  any  irreparable  loss  to  the  history  of  economic  thought 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  pages  of  the  periodicals  in 
which  presumably  they  first  a.ppeared.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  appearance  of  many  such  volumes  dealing  with  economical 
subjects  would  do  much  to  revive  the  reproaches — never  wholly 
groundless — from  which  the  science  is  only  just  beginning  to 
escape. 

Hibernicus  handles  a  variety  of  topics,  some  of  which  can 
only  be  considered  to  lie  on  the  fringe  of  economics.  Those  on 
the  English  Church  Establishment  and  on  War,  for  example, 
belong  far  more  distinctly  to  the  domain  of  social  or  political 
science. 

In  the  former  Hibernicus  makes  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
English  Establishment,  which  he  regards  as  economically,  politi¬ 
cally,  and  ecclesiastically  unsound.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man 
of  even  the  moderate  intelligence  displayed  in  some  of  the  author’s 
other  essays  should  complacently  produce  such  a  farrago  of  ignorance 
and  misconception.  There  are  few  subjects,  it  is  true,  on  which 
more  general  misconception  exists  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  fallacies  are 
not  promulgated  by  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  except 
under  the  influence  of  partisan  exigencies. 

Hibernicus  is  surely  tilting  at  a  windmill  when  he  attacks 
the  principle  of  compelling  a  minority  to  support  the  Church 
Establishment  of  the  majority.  What  possible  weight  can  attach 
to  such  an  argument  as  the  following  since  the  abolition  of  com¬ 
pulsory  Church  rates  ?  “  Of  course  a  majority  in  Parliament  can 

do  as  it  pleases,  but  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  tyrannous,  use. of 
the  power  of  the  majority  than  to  compel  the  dissenting,  minority 
to  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  religion  of  the  majority.”  The 
author  is  also  a  victim  to  all  the  fallacies  arising  from  the 
use  of  such  ambiguous  terms  as  “  State  endowment,”  “  State 
support,”  and  “  State-paid  clergy.”  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
restate  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  extraordinary  and 
widespread  ignorance  existing  among  the  friends,  no  less  than 
among'  the  enemies  of  a  Church  Establishment  might  render  it 
desirable.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  remark,  in  passing, 
that  there  never  was  a  general  endowment  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  that  the  property  of  the  English  Church  is 
“  national  ”  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  property  is  “  national,” 
and  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  just  as  much 
but  no  more  “State  paid-’  than  are  the  ministers  of  Nonconformist 
chapels.  For  the  rest  we  would  refer  Hibernicus,  or  any  of  his 
readers  who  may  be  in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance,  to  Professor 
Freeman’s  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  or  Sir  John  Conroy  s 
admirable  little  pamphlet  on  Church  Endowments  (published  by 
the  S.P.C.K.) 

Hibernicus  gives  vent  to  some  admirable  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  war.  He  lays  down  a  series  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
belligerents  with  the  laudable  object  of  diminishing  its  horrors. 
He  declaims  with  not  a  little  vigour  against  the  employment  of 
“  undisciplined  and  half-armed  masses,”  with  especial  reference  to 
th q  franc-tireurs  in  the  late  Franco-German  War.  He  deprecates 
the  destruction  of  the  fixed  capital  of  an  enemy  and  the  injury  of 
the  trade  of  neutrals,  concluding  a  singularly  amateurish  essay  by 
a  note  on  government  by  party  in  relation  to  foreign  policy.  He 
makes  some  severe  strictures  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Administration  which,  however  well  deserved,  would  hardly 
seem  to  find  their  appropriate  place  in  a  collection  of  economic 
essays. 

The  subject  of  “  Unearned  Wealth  ”  is  treated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  social  point  of  view,  but  with  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  that  freshness  and  originality  which  might  serve  to  justify  the 
treatment.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  the  welcome 
originality  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Hibernicus  for  the  reform 
of ‘"the  House  of  Lords.  Whether  their  originality  is  their  only 
merit  or  not  it  might  be  ungenerous  to  inquire.  The  author  is 
of  opinion  that  “  any  man  possessing  certain  qualifications  ”  (as 
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to  education  and  property)  “  might  have  the  right  of  claiming 
the  peerage,  subject  perhaps  to  a  veto  to  be  vested  in  a  responsible 
Minister.” 

The  treatment  of  the  more  purely  economical  questions  is  les3 
open  to  censure.  As  a  rule,  the  essays  contain  a  fair  and  moderate 
statement  of  the  orthodox  economic  view  on  the  various  topics 
considered.  The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  an  examination  of 
the  problem  of  Fair  and  Free-trade,  without,  however,  arriving 
at  any  very  helpful  conclusions.  In  the  course  of  it  he  appears 
to  confuse  duties  levied  for  protective  with  those  levied  for  revenue 
purposes,  affirming,  indeed,  that  the  whole  problem  “  solely  relates 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  different  modes  of  taxation.”  In  a 
note  on  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  Hibernicus  refuses 
to  adopt  the  alarmist  view  of  some  Fair-traders,  but  asserts  that 
the  fact  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  Free-trade  problem.  With¬ 
out  appearing  definitely  to  accept  the  Fair-trade  position,  he  is  of 
opinion  that,  “  had  Protection  continued  in  force,  the  condition  of 
both  countries  ”  (England  and  Ireland)  “  would  be  pretty  much  as 
at  present — perhaps  a  little  better,  perhaps  a  little  worse.” 

The  absurdity  of  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between  landed 
and  other  hinds  of  property  is  admirably  illustrated  in  an  essay 
suggested  primarily  by  the  famous  work  of  Mr.  Henry  George. 
This  essay  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  xhe  most  valuable  in  the 
hook.  It  deals  with  a  q  uestion  of  pressing  interest  in  an  able 
and  vigorous  manner.  Hibernicus  also  clearly  demonstrates  the 
fallacy  contained  in  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population  and  the 
wages’  fund  theory,  as  generally  stated  and  understood,  although 
at  the  same  time  fully  and  rightly  admitting  that  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  those  theories  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  received. 

Much  of  the  economical  reasoning  in  this  volume  is,  as  we  have 
indicated,  careful  and  good,  but  most  of  what  the  author  has 
to  say  has  been  said  as  well,  if  not  better  before.  Passable  and 
even  acceptable  as  the  essays  would  be  if  they  appeared  separately 
in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  there  is  not  about  them  enough 
either  of  originality  or  solidity  to  justify  the  hope  that  in  their 
collected  form  they  will  prove  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  economic  science. 


AMERICAN  STORIES.* 

IN  America,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  more  than  once, 
the  short  story  nourishes ;  and  nowhere  else  is  the  art  and 
mystery  of  writing  short  stories  better  understood  than  in  the 
United  States.  Poe  and  Hawthorne  have  written  the  fantastic 
and  the  imaginative  tale  as  few  before ;  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
has  dealt  with  the  real  and  the  actual  in  a  manner  no  less 
skilful.  It  is  in  the  domain  of  the  fantastic,  however,  that 
the  American  writer  of  short  stories  has  been  most  success¬ 
ful.  In  the  composition  of  the  story  of  the  kind  once  known 
as  the  Tale  from  Blackwood  certain  American  authors  are  unsur¬ 
passed  and  unsurpassable.  Hawthorne,  with  his  severe  beauty 
and  his  inexorable  moral  sense,  stands  a  little  outside  of  this 
class;  but  Poe,  with  his  originality  and  his  logic,  stands  at  its 
head ;  and  not  far  behind  Poe  comes  the  Irish-American  Fitz- 
Jaines  O'Brien,  a  new  edition  of  whose  most  striking  stories  is 
now  before  us.  As  a  manufacturer  of  cold  creeps  and  as  a  maker 
of  shivers,  Fitz-James  O’Brien  was  a  worthy  compeer  of  Poe 
and  of  Lefanu.  He  wa3  born  in  Ireland  in  1828,  and  went  to 
America  early  in  1852.  For  ten  years  lie  was  a  writer  of  stories 
and  poems  for  the  leading  American  magazines  and  an  occasional 
contributor  of  plays  to  what  was  then  the  leading  theatre  of 
America — Wallack’s.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  gave 
up  the  pen  for  the  sword  and  became  an  aide  to  General  Lauder. 
Early  in  1862  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  action.  Ho  left 
behind  him  half  a  dozen  short  stories  which  are  absolute  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  weird  and  the  eerie.  “  The  Diamond  Lens,”  the 
first  tale  in  the  present  collection,  sets  forth  a  conception  which 
would  have  delighted  Poe's  soul  and  filled  it  with  envy  ;  whilo 
the  second  tale  in  the  collection,  “  The  Wondersmith,”  out- 
Iloffmanns  Hoffmann  in  grim  fantasy.  “  The  Bohemian  ”  and 
“The  Golden  Ingot”  are  more  possible  and  only  less  effective 
than  “  The  Diamond  Lens  ”  and  “  The  Wondersmith.”  But 
perhaps  “  What  was  it  ?  ”  already  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review ,  is  the  most  startling  tale  of  them  all; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  startling  tale3  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  In  it  the  author  describes  his  taking  a  room  in  a 
haunted  house,  and  his  encounter  there  with  a  powerful  and  evil 
being  which  was  invisible,  although  not  intangible.  This  monster 
dropped  on  him  from  the  ceiling  and  tried  to  strangle  him.  With 
the  aid  of  a  friend  the  narrator  binds  the  creature  with  cords  and 
it  starves  to  death,  not  before  a  plaster  cast  has  been  taken  of  its 
form  as  it  lies  on  the  bed  moulded  in  the  sheet,  but  invisible  if  the 
sheet  be  removed.  We  recommend  this  tale  to  all  persons  of  | 
sluggish  blood  in  need  of  a  new  excitement. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  E.  W,  Howe  is  going 
to  bo  as  much  of  a  puzzle  to  the  reviewers  as  is  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne.  His  first  book  was  that  very  remarkable  work 
called  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town.  It  was  written  in  the  office 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  dull  little  town  in  the  South-West  after 
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the  fatigues  of  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  drudgery  of  journalism. 
It  was  published  by  the  author,  and  it  was  printed  with  the  type 
and  on  the  paper  of  his  newspaper.  In  a  few  weeks  it  began  to 
be  talked  about ;  the  first  and  very  primitive  edition  was  exhausted, 
and  a  second  was  issued  by  an  important  publishing  house  in 
Boston.  Once  properly  placed  before  the  public,  the  book  excited 
unusual  attention  in  America.  It  showed  a  phase  of  life  in  the 
West  hitherto  unattempted  in  literature,  and  it  revealed  a  novelist 
of  power  and  of  originality.  The  chief  quality  of  the  book  was 
its  closeness  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  life  it  depicted.  It  read 
like  an  affidavit.  So  far  as  the  author  knew,  it  told  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  has  at  least  one  novel  in 
him ;  the  novel  in  Mr.  Howe  was  autobiographic  in  form,  and 
seemed  so  like  a  genuine  personal  confession  that  some  American 
critics  wondered  whether  the  author  had  not  told  all  he  knew,  and 
whether  ha  had  not  emptied  himself  into  his  first  book.  His 
second  novel,  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks,  now  before  us,  proves  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  even  if  it  does  not  repeat  and  affirm 
afresh  the  impression  made  by  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town. 
The  later  book  shows  us  that  Mr.  Howe  is  not  the  unconscious 
artist  we  took  him  for  after  reading  the  earlier  novel ;  it  shows 
that  his  art  is  crude  and  immature,  but  it  shows  also  that  he  has 
imagination  and  vigour.  As  there  are  great  artists  who  are  not 
great  painters,  so  here  is  an  author  who  is  not  a  writer,  who  has 
little  or  no  sense  of  style,  and  who  fears  no  inaccuracies,  repeti¬ 
tions,  and  redundancies.  He  has  the  qualities  of  his  faults,  and  if  he 
is  crude,  he  is  also  unconventional,  and  his  way  of  telling  a  story 
is  not  the  commonplace  way,  ready-made  and  cut-and-driea.  He 
has  power,  and  he  is  a  force  to  be  felt,  yet  he  makes  his  effect  not 
infrequently  by  the  most  damnable  iteration.  He  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  story  in  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  picturesquely 
entitled  “  The  Town  of  Dark  Nights,”  and  before  the  reader  is 
half  through  the  chapter  he  is  made  to  feel  the  darkness.  The 
effect  is  produced  hy  a  waste  of  force ;  there  is  no  economy  of 
effort ;  but  the  effect  is  made  after  all,  and  it  was  worth  making. 
These  deficiencies  of  style  and  of  literary  taste  are  the  result 
of  the  provincialism  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  two  books.  It  is  a  provincialism  of  the  most 
colossal  kind,  as  frank  and  unaffected  as  it  is  unconscious. 
It  is  provincialism  unaffected  by  the  metropolis,  or  even  by 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  metropolis.  In  the  beginning 
Mark  Twain  had  this  characteristic,  although  in  a  less  degree;, 
and  Mark  Twain  has  now  succeeded  in  outgrowing  it  altogether, 
while  retaining  the  freshness  and  the  originality  which  were  its 
best  qualities.  In  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks  Mr.  Howe  is  not  as 
dismal  or  as  pessimistic  as  he  was  in  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town  ; 
one  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  success  of  the  earlier  story  has 
brightened  the  horizon,  which  it  also  enlarged.  There  are  faults 
in  the  new  book,  but  its  merits  far  outweigh  these  faults ;  and, 
although  we  can  see  the  insufficiencies  of  the  story  clearly  enough, 
yet  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  indefinable  quality  known  as 
geniu3  lurks  in  it. 

A  story  of  a  very  different  sort  is  Across  the  Chasm,  but,  in  its 
own  way,  as  interesting  and  as  original.  The  Mystery  of  the 
Locks  is  secret,  dark,  and  midnight ;  Across  the  Chasm  is  bright, 
lively,  and  amusing.  Mr.  Howe's  story  is  masculine  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  ;  its  fellow  is  feminine  and  full  of  comedy.  The  chasm 
to  which  the  title  refers  is  that  reft  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  between  the  Yankee  and  the  Southron.  No  physical 
chasm,  indeed,  yawns  as  widely  as  this  between  two  branches  of 
the  same  people.  Time  is  throwing  a  bridge  across  it  for  the 
enterprising  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  cross  over.  Slowly,  and 
by  force  of  attrition  and  decay,  the  chasm  itself  is  filling  up. 
The  ill  feeling1,  hatred,  and  malice  engendered  by  the  Civil  War, 
and  lingering  long  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant,  are  fading 
away  fast,  and  even  the  North  is  beginning  no  longer  to  fear 
the  bugbear  of  a  solid  South.  But  the  traditions  of  the  two 
regions  are  as  unlike  as  may  be.  A  gentleman  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  the  world  over,  yet  it  needs  no  acute  observer  of  manners 
and  customs  to  detect  many  distinctions  and  differences  between 
the  English  gentleman  and  the  French  gentleman.  No  less  surely 
is  the  gentleman  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  distinguished 
from  the  gentleman  of  Virginia  or  South  Carolina.  When  the 
differences  are  clearly  apprehended  there  is  less  danger  of  mis¬ 
understanding ;  and  it  is  the  great  merit  of  Across  the  Chasm 
that  it  sets  forth  certain  of  the  differentiating  peculiarities  of  the 
best  people  of  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  in  essence  a  study 
of  social  conditions — perhaps  one  had  better  say  of  social  con¬ 
ventions.  And  it  is  just.  It  is  as  fair  to  one  side  as  to  tho  other. 
It  is  no  partisan  pamphlet,  but  an  honest  endeavour  to  reveal  both 
sides  of  the  shield  to  tho  knights  who  faco  each  other  with  it 
between  them,  llarely,  indeed,  does  ono  meet  a  book  in  which  a 
burning  question  is  treated  with  as  equal  a  fairness.  From  theso 
remarks  it  must  not  bo  inferred  that.  Across  the  Chasm  is  only  a 
social  study.  That  it  is  asocial  study  gives  it  its  chief  value; 
but  it  is  also,  as  wo  have  said  already,  a  bright,  lively,  and 
amusing  story,  full  of  clever  comedy  and  rich  in  l’ranklv  con¬ 
trasted  character.  Traces  of  inexperience  nro  not  wanting  here  and 
there;  but  they  are  slight  nnd  unimportunt.  Tho  author  haa 
a  keen  insight  in  social  subtleties,  and  a  simple  and  open  method  of 
setting  them  before  the  reader.  Tho  story  tells  how  a  beautiful 
and  charming  Southorn  girl  came  from  her  Southern  home  to 
Washington  and  to  Baltimore,  nnd  how  sho  came  to  see  certain 
Northern  characteristics,  and  thereby  to  understand  all  the  bettor 
certain  Southern  characteristics,  She  has  a  typical  Southern 
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suitor,  and  a  Southern  suitor  less  typical  because  he  has  been 
contaminated  by  foreign  travel ;  and  a  Northern  suitor.  Of 
course,  she  ends  hy  accepting  this  last,  and  the  book  closes  with 
the  Southern  beauty  and  the  manly  Northerner  “  clasping  hands 
across  the  bloody  chasm  as  the  political  Americanism  has  it. 
To  the  English  reader  Across  the  Chasm  is  interesting,  especially 
for  the  side-lights  it  sheds  on  the  constitution  of  American 
society.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Washington,  where  the  scene  of 
Democracy  was  also  laid ;  and  certain  points  in  its  subject  and 
execution  suggest  two  other  American  books  widely  read  in 
England — the  Daisy  Miller  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  the  Fair 
Barbarian  of  Mrs.  Burnett. 


TIIE  MAHABHARATA.* 

TITHE  Mahabharata  according  to  a  well-known  saying  of  the 
-1-  Hindus,  is  the  Fifth  Veda;  Bharata  Panchama  Veda.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference — that  many  a  native  Pundit  versed  in 
grammar,  logic,  the  Sanskrit  dramas,  and  two  voluminous  epics, 
has  never  read  a  line  of  the  Rig  or  Yajur  Veda.  The  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata  are  to  this  day,  through  the  medium  of 
vernacular  translation,  the  delight  of  unlearned  thousands.  The 
whole  of  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  indices,  was  published  at  Calcutta 
in  live  bulky  volumes  in  1834.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  by  comparing  it  with  other  epics.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
together  contain  about  30,000  lines.  The  Mahabharata  consists  of 
220,000  lines  spread  over  eighteen  Parvas  or  divisions,  for  one  can 
hardly  call  them  Cantos.  And  in  addition  there  is  a  supplement 
called  the  Hari-Vansa  of  16,374  slokas  or  couplets,  more  in  fact 
than  the  two  great  Homeric  poems  put  together.  Much  of  this 
prolixity  arises  from  the  accretion,  as  Mr.  Monier  Williams  informs 
us,  of  “  long  discourses  on  religion,  politics,  morality,  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  introduced  without  any  particular  connexion  with  the  plot.” 
And  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  work  cannot  be  by  a 
single  hand,  nor  was  it  the  production  of  one  epoch.  Many  of  the 
episodes  or  the  didactic  and  philosophical  passages  were  inter¬ 
polated  at  a  later  date ;  and  the  best  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  after  the  Ramayana,  a  poem 
more  finished,  more  compact,  of  far  less  extent,  and  ostensibly  at 
least,  the  production  of  asinglepoet.  Noonehuman being  couldhave 
written  the  Mahabharata,  and  we  should  doubt  if  any  native 
Pundit  had  ever  read  it  through.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been 
admirably  edited  and  translated  by  English  and  German  students. 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  translated  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  “  Divine 
song,”  an  episode  of  the  Bishma  or  Sixth  Parva.  The  late  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson  translated  the  “  Passage  of  arms,”  the  “  Marriage 
of  Draupadi,”  and  the  “  Rape  of  Draupadi.”  Professor  Bopp 
published  the  Nala,  the  Deluge,  the  Journey  of  Arjuna,  the  story 
of  Savitri,  and  the  Rape  of  Draupadi.  Professor  F.  Johnson 
published  a  neat  volume  of  selections,  with  a  vocabulary  and  an 
excellent  preface  by  his  friend  and  guide,  Professor  Wilson. 
Many  readers  who  do  not  know  a  line  or  letter  of  Sanskrit  have 
learned  to  admire  the  Nala  and  Damayanti  of  the  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s ;  and  this  episode  has  been  recently  .again  beautifully  re- 
edited,  with  translation  and  vocabulary,  by  the  present  Boden 
Professor  of  Oxford. 

The  work  before  us,  consisting  of  two  numbers  of  a  serial,  is  a 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  A  Bengali  gentleman  named  Pratap 
Chandra  Roy  or  Rai,  who  is  acquainted  with  English  and 
Sanskrit  and  is  secretary  to  one  of  those  literary  institutions  the 
product  of  our  own  rule  in  India,  seriously  sets  about  to  translate 
the  whole  of  this  gigantic  poem  in  monthly  numbers.  We  make  out 
that  in  eleven  numbers  previously  published,  he  has  got  through 
the  first  two  Parvas,  the  Adi  or  introductory  book,  and  the 
Sabha  Parva  descriptive  of  the  splendid  assembly  at  Ilastina- 
pura,  where  Yudhisthira,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Panda vas,  was 
foolishly  persuaded  to  piay  at  dice  with  Sakuni,  and  lost  his 
kingdom.  The  translator  now  enters  on  the  Vana  Parva  or 
Book  of  the  Forest,  very  long  and  full  of  episodes.  The  story 
of  Nala  and  Damayanti  and  the  combat  between  Arjuna,  one 
of  the  five  brothers,  and  Shiva  disguised  as  a  Kirata,  form 
parts  of  this  book.  This  worthy  Bengali  gentleman  is  not  un¬ 
naturally  dismayed  at  the  prospect  before  him.  He  compares 
himself  to  a  man  who  having  crossed  rivers,  finds  himself 
on  the  waters  of  the  shoreless  ocean,  or  to  one  wTho  has  got 
into  a  jungle  abounding  with  serpents,  tigers,  and  Ilakshakas  or 
demons.  A  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  to  present  the  public 
gratuitously  with  copies  of  a  translation  which  a  friendly  critic 
in  a  paper  published  at  New  Orleans  estimates  to  cost  51,000 
dollars,  may  well  be  appalled  at  the  vision  before  him.  Fortunately 
a  Maecenas  has  come  to  the  aid  of  this  explorer  of  the  jungly 
depths  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  the  shape  of  a  Zemindar  from 
Rungpore,  Govinda  Lalla  Rai  of  Taj  hat,  who  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the  entire  Vana  Parva.  There  is 
something  like  a  gentle  reminder  in  the  translator’s  subsequent 
remarks: — “I  have  not,  however,  been  favoured  with  his  final 
orders  as  yet,  of  which,  when  I  receive  them,  I  shall  inform  the 
public  in  due  time.”  Rungpore  has  hitherto  been  looked  on  as  a 
damp,  unhealthy,  and  rather  benighted  district,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  consume  a  good  deal  of  opium  in  order  to  ward  off  in¬ 
termittent  fevers.  Seeing  that  this  district  has  a  population  of 

*  The  Mahabharata  of  Krishna  Dwaipayana  Vyasa.  Translated  into 
English  Prose.  Published  and  distributed  chiefly  gratis.  By  Pratap 
Chandra  lioy.  Vana  Parva.  Sections  XII.  and  Xlil.  Calcutta:  Bharata 
Press. 


more  than  two  millions,  pays  ten  lacks  of  rupees  or  100,000k 
revenue  to  the  State,  and  is  being  much  improved  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Bengal  State  Rail¬ 
way,  we  trust  that  these  “  final  orders,”  or  in  plain  language, 
a  good  round  cheque  will  not  be  long  delayed  by  the  patron 
who  dwells  at  Tajhat.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour  visible 
in  the  publication,  in  Part  XIII.,  of  a  letter  from  the  private 
secretary  to  the  T  iceroy,  in  which  Lord  Dufferin,  while  courteously 
acknowledging  the  first  volume  of  this  translation,  is  made  to 
say  that,  though  “engrossed  at  present  with  important  current 
affairs,  he  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he 
will  be  able  to  indulge  his  love  for  ancient  Indian  literature, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that  your  volume  will  be  of  great  service  to 
him  in  his  studies.”  We  fear  much  that  the  translator  is  more 
likely  to  complete  an  English  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
epic  than  the  Viceroy  is  to  find  leisure  during  any  portion  of  his 
administration  to  leave  Afghan  politics,  rent  questions,  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  army,  and  other  trivial  subjects,  for  the  mazes 
of  Sanskrit  grammar.  Lord  Dalhousie,  Mr.  Thomason,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grant,  and  others  never  got  beyond  the  daily  papers  and  a  good 
novel  by  way  ot  solace  to  more  engrossing  duties.  A  former 
Governor  of  Madras  did  write  a  paper  on  Essays  and  Reviews  in 
the  intervals  of  business.  But  Indian  correspondence,  with  its 
daily  telegrams  and  occasional  famines,  has  swelled  in  bulk  since 
those  days. 

We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  severely  the  performance  of  a  native 
gentleman  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ancient  and  in  more  than 
one  respect  the  marvellous  literature  of  his  country  in  preference 
to  writing  malicious  or  scurrilous  articles  on  Anglo-Indian  magis¬ 
trates.  But  the  press  might  have  been  more  carefully  corrected. 
A  transgressor  who  slanders  the  meaning  of  the  Vedas  and  is 
blinded  by  lust  and  covetousness  is  a  “  fool  who  goes  to  hall.” 
The  context  shows  too  clearly  what  is  this  fool’s  destination. 
And  there  are  many  other  misprints  which  annoy  rather  than 
mislead.  But  the  translation  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
general  scope  and  style  of  the  poem.  We  select  an  example 
or  two.  Terrific  combats  alternate  with  rather  tedious  dis¬ 
courses  on  morality.  Bhitna,  who  is  as  distinguished  with  his 
club  as  Arjuna  with  his  bow,  has  a  fight  with  a  Rakshaka. 
This  evil  spirit  lived  in  the  jungles  but  was  a  cannibal.  lie  has 
flaming  eyes,  blazing  hair,  and  eight  prominent  teeth.  Ilis  roars 
and  yells  cause  animals  to  flee  and  birds  to  drop  down  with  terror. 
Mantras  or  charms  have  little  or  no  effect  on  him.  He  tells  the 
virtuous  Yudhishtira  that  he  will  eat  up  Bhima  before  his  eyes. 
A  fearful  struggle  with  Bhima  is  the  result,  the  combatants  using 
variously,  lighted  brands,  maces,  trees,  and  fragments  of  rock. 
They  collide  like  infuriated  bulls,  mighty  tigers,  or  elephants  in 
the  rutting  season.  In  the  end  the  Pandava  twines  his  arms 
round  the  demon  as  one  bindeth  a  beast  with  a  cord,  and  consigns 
him  to  the  regions  of  Yama  or  Pluto.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
partial  critics  to  remind  us  of  combats  between  celestials  in  the 
Iliad  at  which  ichor  flows  and  deities  hellow.  And  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  diction  of  the  Indian  epics  is  “  more  polished, 
regular,  and  cultivated,  and  the  language  altogether  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  development,  than  that  of  Homer.”  But  if 
Homer  occasionally  slumbers  or  exceeds,  the  Hindu  Vyasa  or 
his  pupil  Vaisampayana  is  too  often  redundant,  hyperbolical,  and 
extravagant,  and  neither  the  polished  original  Sanskrit  nor  the 
flowing  English  translation  will  ever  make  a  classical  scholar 
believe  that  any  episode  in  the  Mahabharata  or  the  Ramayana 
can  equal  the  picture  of  men  and  manners  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles  or  the  night  attack  of  Ulysses  on  Rhesus  in  the  Trojan 
camp.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  fair  to  say  that,  supernatural 
combats  and  weapons  apart,  the  Hindu  poem  contains  many 
picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery,  many  graphic  illustrations  of 
domestic  life  and  manners  in  those  early  times,  and  several  graceful 
and  unexpected  tributes  to  the  purity,  constancy,  and  devotion  of 
wives.  The  beauty  of  women,  according  to  a  Sanskrit  couplet, 
consists  in  obedience  to  their  husbands — Nan  rupa  pativratam — 
and  neither  Penelope  nor  Andromache  could  surpass  the  fidelity 
of  Damayanti  to  Nala  or  the  noble  bearing  of  Draupadi  when 
gallant  suitors  contended  for  her  hand  in  the  lists  of  Panchala. 
Passages  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  epics,  apparently  parallel,  have 
exercised  the  criticism  of  Oriental  students. 

Those  who  consider  this  work  from  an  Oriental  point  of  view 
may  like  to  dwell  on  one  passage  in  the  second  of  the  number 
before  us.  Arjuna  is  6ent  by  his  eldest  brother  to  Mount 
Himavat  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Indra,  and  to  practise  severe 
penances.  His  dress  is  that  of  an  ascetic — grass  and  the  skin  of 
a  black  antelope  ;  his  food,  dried  leaves  and  wild  fruits,  which  he 
eats  at  intervals  of  three,  six,  and  fourteen  days  in  succession,  after 
which  he  subsists  on  air  alone.  The  god  Shiva,  to  test  him, 
appears  as  a  Kirata  or  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods  who  lives  by 
the  chase.  They  quarrel  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  the  first  right 
to  kill  a  savage  boar.  Arjuna  shoots  his  arrow  and  Kirata  his 
lightning,  and  the  boar  falls  dead.  Then  we  have  another  terrible 
contest  between  the  accomplished  bowman  and  the  god  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Arjuna  showers  his  shafts  “  like  wuntry  rain,”  smites  Kirata 
with  his  bowstring,  breaks  his  own  sword  into  pieces  on  the  head 
of  his  antagonist,  and  then  has  to  resort  to  trees  and  stones.  But 
the  god  prevails,  and  Arjuna,  reduced  to  a  mere  lump  of  flesh, 
makes  an  image  of  clay,  confesses  the  deity,  and  falls  down  before 
it.  Shiva  pleased  with  this  devotion  and  bravery,  makes  Arjuna 
a  present  of  his  celebrated  weapon,  the  Pasupata  or  trident,  and 
his  mighty  bow,  Gandhiva.  Other  gods  come  to  see  this  ascetic 
warrior — Varuna,  the  regent  of  waters;  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
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■wealth,  with  his  attendants  the  Yackshas ;  and  Yama  the  lord 
•of  the  lower  regions.  They  present  him  with  a  mace,  horses,  and 
the  weapon  called  Antardhana,  which  sends  enemies  to  sleep. 
Eventually  Arjuna,  after  a  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  offerings  to 
the  Manes  of  his  ancestors,  reaches  the  Heaven  of  Indra.  It  is 
creditable  to  ancient  Hindu  moralists  and  poets  to  rule  that  no 
one  can  reach  this  place  who  has  turned  his  back  in  battle,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  Vedas  and  is  not  distinguished  for  gifts  and 
sacrifices,  who  is  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  or  generally  wicked. 
Arjuna  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Indra's  Heaven,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  “  every  comfort  and  luxury  ”  our  translator  says,  at 
last  bethinks  himself  of  his  brothers  and  his  mother  and  returns 
to  earth.  Previous  to  his  return  he  is  tempted  by  a  celestial 
nymph,  Urvasi,  a  being  with  a  faultless  figure,  a  face  like  the  moon, 
and  luminous  smiles.  The  dress  and  charms  of  this  wicked 
sorceress  are  described  with  an  unction  worthy  of  a  Tartuffe. 
Very  different,  indeed,  is  this  accumulation  of  sensuous  images  from 
the  simple  Virgilian  phrases  of  Venus  with  her  rosy  mouth,  or  the 
true  goddess  who  was  betrayed  by  her  walk.  However,  Arjuna  is 
proof  against  voluptuous  attractions,  rejects  all  advances,  and  is 
cursed  for  his  continence.  Perhaps  he  is  not  much  dismayed  on 
learning  from  Chitrasena,  the  King  of  the  Gaudharvas  or  celestial 
choristers,  that  the  curse  will  only  endure  for  one  year.  The 
nature  of  the  malediction  we  do  not  care  to  specify.  To  Hindu 
poets  sensuality  in  some  shape  is  the  head  of  King  Charles  I.  The 
lovely  woman  sooner  or  later  ends  in  a  fish. 

There  are  several  phrases  and  social  incidents  in  the  poem  which 
afford  matter  for  discussion  and  comment.  The  sun  has  one 
hundred  and  eight  names  ;  more  if  we  remember  right  than  are 
given  in  the  Amarakosha,  a  sort  of  Sanskrit  grad  us  of  synonyms. 
Then  a  fiery  weapon  brought  into  play  in  battles  has  been  a  source 
of  perplexity.  The  translator  states  that  there  are  passages 
and  expressions  indicating  that  firearms  or  cannon  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hindus.  Sanskrit  scholars  do  not  endorse 
this  conjecture.  A  weapon  called  Sataghni  or  the  “  slayer  of 
hundreds,”  is  more  likely  to  mean  a  rocket  or  missile  weapon  shot 
out  of  a  machine.  One  old  commentator  describes  it  as  cylin¬ 
drical  in  form  and  studded  with  iron  spikes.  Artillery,  we  need 
only  add,  was  not  known  till  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  The 
Emperor  Baber  mentions  that  in  one  of  his  battles  cannon  were 
fired  “  several  times  ”  with  effect.  If  the  moral  discourses  are 
tedious,  the  precepts  are  often  sound.  Kings  are  warned  against 
indulgence  in  four  things — women,  dice,  hunting,  and  drinking. 
There  i3  abundant  proof  from  Manu  and  other  writers  that  spirits 
or  drugs  were  largely  consumed  long  before  either  the  Moham¬ 
medan  or  the  British  conquest ;  and  hunting  is  denounced  not 
from  any  imputed  severity  of  forest  laws,  but  because  it  takes 
up  time  and  energy  that  might  be  better  employed  in  ruling  a 
kingdom.  The  duty  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  inculcated  by 
Draupadi  when  conversing  with  Yudhishtira  in  language  that 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  pulpit.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  the  king  represents  the  duty  of  mercy  as  paramount  at  all 
times  and  places.  Draupadi  with  more  practical  good  sense  urges 
that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  that  a  real  king  knows 
when  to  punish  and  when  to  forgive.  We  observe  that  Mr.  J. 
Talboys  Wheeler,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Indian  History,  quotes 
largely  from  a  manuscript  translation  discovered  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  be¬ 
lieved  by  him  to  be  the  work  of  the  late  II.  II.  Wilson.  We 
should  doubt  whether  that  distinguished  scholar  ever  translated 
more  than  he  himself  claims  to  have  done  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  F. 
Johnson’s  Selections.  And  anyhow  there  is  plenty  room  for  the 
version  before  us  of  a  work  which  retains  its  hold  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  imagination  of  all  classes  of  Hindus.  In  a  well-known 
Bengali  translation,  the  Mahabharata  is  over  and  over  again  de¬ 
scribed  as  equal  to  ambrosia,  recited  by  one  Kashi  Bam  Dass,  and 
listened  to  with  profit  by  the  man  of  pure  and  holy  mind. 


LAWN-TENNIS.* 

T  T  is  often  said  that  games  cannot  be  learnt  from  books,  and  the 
great  experts  are  apt  to  deride  all  book  learning  ns  applied  to 
sports.  The  proposition  thus  barely  stated  is  doubtless  true,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Efficiency  in  a  game  cannot  be  learnt 
entirely  from  books,  but  valuable  hints  may  be  given  and  common 
faults  pointed  out  which  would  sometimes  assist  even  experts. 
If  a  man  feels  that  ho  has  more  than  the  usual  insight  into  a 
game,  and  is  desirous  of  imparting  Iris  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  what  is  he  to  do?  He  cannot  preach,  for  he  could 
not  get  a  congregation,  and  if  he  went  about  giving  counsel  to  in¬ 
dividuals  he  would  get  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  “  adwice 
gratis  order,”  which  is  never  popular.  All  he  can  do  is  to  put  his 
thoughts  down  in  a  book,  and  let  them  go  forth  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Ibis  is  what  Air.  Peile  has  done,  and  as  he  has  more 
than  the  usual  insight  into  the  game  of  lawn-tennis,  and  has  some 
valuable  teaching  to  bestow,  wo  think  ho  has  done  rightly.  His 
little  book  tells  players  a  good  deal  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do 
and  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  It  treats  of  the  single  nnd  of  the 
double  game  ;  there  is  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  ladies’  play  ; 
we  are  told  at  what  point  of  the  game  to  take  a  bisquo  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  all  the  excellent  advice  given,  the  laws  of  lawn-tennis 
are  added,  together  with  certain  decisions  that  have  been  given  by 

*  Lawn-Tennis.  By  Lieutenant  S.  C.  F.  Peile.  London:  William 

Blackwood  &  Sons. 


authority  on  doubtful  points,  and  a  table  for  calculating  the  odds 
in  handicapping.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  compendium  of  the  game 
of  lawn-tennis,  and  should  be  in  every  player's  hands. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Mr.  Peile  to  describe  the  manoeuvres 
he  recommends  for  outwitting  an  adversary.  It  occurs  to  us, 
however,  that  if  our  adversary  has  read  Mr.  Peile's  book,  he  will 
be  quite  as  well  up  in  the  manoeuvres  for  discomfiting  him  as  we 
are,  and  might  possibly  turn  the  tables  on  us.  But,  after  all,  the 
only  result  would  be  that  games  would  be  better  contested  and 
the  players  more  equalized  ;  so  no  harm,  but  only  good,  would  be 
done. 

Mr.  Peile  gives  directions  for  play  in  the  various  styles  of  game 
in  vogue  ;  but  he  distinctly,  and  we  think  rightly,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  volleying  game,  and  with  reference  thereto  recom¬ 
mends  a  heavy  bat  and  a  stiff'  arm.  A  heavy  bat  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  play  the  volleying  game  well  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
go  a  little  further  than  this,  and  to  suggest  that  the  heaviest  bat 
that  can  be  used  without  inconvenience  or  weariness  of  the  wrist 
or  arm  is  the  best  for  all  play.  But  it  will  be  best  to  give  Mr. 
Peile’s  own  words  upon  this  point.  lie  says: — 

My  reason  for  recommending  a  heavy  bat — say  from  13  ozs.  to  15  ozs. 
for  a  lady,  and  from  15  ozs.  to  18  ozs.  for  a  man — is  as  follows.  Your  arm 
•will  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  extra  ounce  or  two,  and  a  heavy  bat  is  no 
more  likely  to  give  you  a  “  tennis  arm  ”  than  a  lighter  one — less  likelv,  in 
|  fact,  as  you  will  be  less  likely  to  hit  “  wildly  ”  with  it,  and  I  believe' that 
j  is  what  gives  people  “  tennis  arms.”  Moreover,  with  a  light  bat  you  will 
:  be  tempted  to  play  a  “racket”  or  “wrist”  stroke,  and  this  is  just  what 
you  should  avoid.  A  heavy  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  will  teach  you  to  play 
with  a  stiff  arm,  and  may  enable  you  to  acquire  a  good  “  tennis-stroke.” 
j  For  volleying,  again,  a  light  bat  is  nearly  useless ;  it  turns  in  the  hand, 
or  your  wrist  gives  way  ;  while  it  is  wonderful  how  easily  mam’  difficult 
balls  can  be  volleyed  back  well  and  hard  with  a  heavy  bat  held  firmly  with 
a  stiff  arm  and  wrist.  The  majority  of  people  play  with  bats  that  are  much 
too  light,  and  are  surprised  they  cannot  return  difficult  shooters.  Lot  them 
get  heavier  bats,  and  there  will  be  a  general  improvement  in  their  play  all 
round.  Real  tennis,  than  which  no  game  requires  more  accurate  placing 
or  greater  judgment,  is  played  with  bats  weighing  18  ozs.  and  more — why 
not  lawn-tennis  ?  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  balls  in  with 
a  heavy  bat  just  as  well  as  with  alight  one. 

Mr.  Peile  speaks  of  volleying  as  unsuited  for  ladies ;  but  here  we 
do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  for  many  ladies  are  learning  to  volley’, 
and  when  they  can  do  it  they  find  it  a  most  effective  stroke,  par¬ 
ticularly  against  other  ladies.  It  w’ould  be  well  if  ladies  would 
take  a  hint  from  him  about  the  proper  dress  to  play  in ;  but  we 
know  that  fashion  is  inexorable,  and  we  have  long  ceased  to  hope 
that  they  will  as  a  body  make  any  effort  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  its  rules,  even  though  a  compliance  may  result  in  extreme 
inconvenience,  and  sometimes  in  positive  ugliness.  Players  would 
do  well  to  study  Mr.  Peile’s  chapter  on  common  faults.  They  are 
well  known  to  exist  in  all  games,  notably  in  billiards,  and  are"  ap¬ 
parently  entirely  unperceived  by  the  player;  when  known  they  are 
easily  avoided,  and  a  new  and  delightful  power  is  often  developed 
by  their  discovery. 

Mr.  Peile  is  not  a  reformer,  he  offers  no  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  game,  so  possibly  we  may  infer  that  he  thinks 
the  present  rules  of  play  sufficiently  good.  There  are  two  points, 
however,  in  which  we  venture  to  think  there  might  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  First,  we  suggest  that  no  fault  should  be  allowed  in  ser¬ 
vice.  The  knowledge  that  they  must  serve  accurately  the  first 
time  would  tend  to  make  players  more  careful  in  their  service,  and 
would  do  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  violent  over-hand 
service  which  many  indulge  in  with  a  hope  of  getting  the  ball 
over,  knowing  that  if  they  miss  they  will  have  another  chance. 
Secondly,  the  double  game  might  be  improved  by  having  the 
courts  a  yard  or  two  longer.  They  are  probably  large  enough  at 
present  for  the  single  game,  but  more  force  could  be  used  in  low 
strokes,  and  many  a  good  ball  which  now  goes  out  would  be 
played,  to  the  advantage,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  game,  if  the  courts 
were  longer. 


MR.  MULL  ON  HAMLET.* 

MR.  MATTHIAS  MULL  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  our 
review  of  his  edition  of  l’aradisc  Lost.  He  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  replying  to  it  in  a  paper  which  he  circulated,  we 
believe  somewhat  widely — with  one  copy,  indeed,  he  favoured  us. 
lie  produced  testimonials  of  his  successful  treatment  of  the  great 
poet,  as  if  he  were  a  quack  in  a  country  fair.  “  See,”  he  said,  in 
so  many  words,  “  what  the  learned  Mr.  A.  and  the  great  critic 
Mr.  B.  say  of  my  work.”  That  Mr.  A.  was  learned  and  Mr.  B. 
a  great  critic  we  had  Mr.  Matthias  Mull's  own  assurance.  Of 
abuse  Mr.  Mull  was  not  sparing.  “  Virulence  and  reviling,” 
“arrogaut,”  “  frothy  and  graceless,”  “  Yahoo,”  “  truculent,”  “im¬ 
pertinence,”  “anonymous  assailant,”  “  Rhadamanthus,”  “  malevo¬ 
lence,”  “  absoluto  and  exasperating  nonsense,”  “  frivolity  and 
trifling,”  “vapouring  reviewer,”  are  among  the  expressions  with 
which  he  assailed  us. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  are  forced  to  allow  that  wo  look  upon  him 
as  a  very  enviable  writer.  Ho  is  so  thoroughly  well  pleased  with 
himself  that  ho  can  afford  to  despiso  all  tho  Rhadamanthuses 
that  ever  lived.  We  picture  him  to  ourselves  sitting  at  his  desk, 

*  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Linns  Pronounced  Corrupt  Restored, and 
Mutilations  before  Unsuspected  Emended,  also  some  Aew  Renderings. 
Ifit/i  Preface  and  Antes,  Hamlet's  “  Antic  Disposition ,”  and  an  Account  of 
some  shahspeare  Classes,  lly  Matthias  Mull,  late  Proprietor  nnd  .sometime 
Editor  of  the  “Times  of  India,”  and  Editor  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  London- 
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gazing  complacently  at  a  comma  that  lie  lias  changed  into  a 
semicolon,  or  a  semicolon  into  a  full  stop,  and  saying,  “  The 
emendation  you  have  made  proves  itself,  and  therefore  calls 
for  little  remark  ” ;  or  “  The  first  clause  as  you  punctuate  it  is 
admirable  in  its  force,  its  sense,  and  its  completeness.”  It  is, 
indeed,  in  such  words  as  these  and  in  others  like  them  that,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Hamlet,  he  thus  proclaims  the  importance 
and  the  success  of  his  critical  labours.  “By  my  treatment,”. he 
says,  speaking  of  another  emendation,  “  see  the  force  and  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  Hamlet's  situation.  ’  “  My  emendation,”  he  writes 

a  few  pages  further  on,  “  restores  the  sense  and  harmonizes  the 
whole  passage.”  He  is  not  like  other  critics  who  are  “  wedded  to 
the  nonsense  ”  of  “  positive  corruptions.”  He  is  free  from  “  the 
singularly  narrow  view  ”  that  he  blames  in  other  commentators. 
He  has  none  of  Charles  Knight’s  “  limited  vision.”  He  makes  his 
comment,  and  then  triumphantly  asks: — “  Is  it  not  Hamletian  iu 
its  subtle  significance  and  profound  allusion  ?  ” 

Some  of  the  mutilations  that  he  has  emended  were,  as  he  tells 
us,  before  unsuspected.  Among  the  passages  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  have  never  before  been  suspected  of  any  taint  ”  is 
the  line  in  which  the  Queen  says, 

He’s  fat  and  scant  of  breath. 

“  Is  it  conceivable,”  he  asks,  “  that  queenly  dignity  would  utter  so 
coarse  a  remark,  or  is  it  consistent  with  the  situation  ?  No  ;  she 
said,  ‘  He's  fclint,  and  scant  of  breath.’  ”  He  returns  to  this 
again.  “  The  accepted  reading,”  he  writes,  “  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
as  gross  in  the  mouth  of  the  Queen  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  facts.  The  coarseness  of  the  word  fat  well  befits 
the  stupidity  of  the  mutilation.”  Mr.  Mull  should  have  gone  on 
to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  amend,  the  next  line.  For  a  Queen  to 
offer  her  own  napkin  to  rub  another’s  brows  is  surely  as  coarse 
and  as  wanting  in  queenly  dignity  as  to  call  him  fat.  We  would 
suggest  to  our  editor  that  the  napkin  was  for  Hamlet,  after  the 
foreign  fashion,  to  tuck  under  his  chin,  while  he  partook  of  some 
light  refreshment  which  the  Queen  was  going  to  send  him  to 
recover  him  from  his  faintness.  Mr.  Mull  can  easily  give  the 
words  a  Hamletian  turn,  now  that  we  have  put  him  on  the 
right  scent.  He  has  one  great  facility  as  a  conjectural  emendator. 
He  has  an  ear  that  is  utterly  insensible  to  metre.  A  foot  more 
or  less  does  not  matter  to  him  a  straw.  He  is  like  the  tragic  poet 
of  whom  John  Mill  told  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  had  written — 

For  virtue  ever  is  its  own  reward. 

When  it  was  objected  that  this  was  not  true,  he  added,  “  Unless 
something  very  particular  occur  to  prevent  it.”  Mr.  Mull,  for 
instance,  finds  confusion  in  Marcellus’s  lines — 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 

So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land. 

So  he  reads — 


this  interest  is  secured  by  perfectly  legitimate  means.  It  does  not 
depend  on  mere  tricks  of  style,  on  unnecessary  epithets,  distorted 
sentences,  or  extravagant  language.  While  he  writes  simply  and, 
save  in  the  matter  of  names,  of  which  we  shall  say  something  here¬ 
after,  unaffectedly,  Mr.  Powell  shows  that  he  has  the  rare  gift  of 
being  able  to  tell  a  story  with  brightness  and  at  the  same  time 
with  strict  accuracy.  The  boy — or,  indeed,  the  man — must  be 
hard  to  please  who  can  find  no  delight  in  reading  his  version 
of  the  death  of  Becket,  of  the  vengeance  and  deposition  of 
Richard  II.,  or  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  No  small  part  of 
the  charm  of  his  work  is  derived  from  the  skilful  use  he  has 
made  of  original  authorities.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  medi¬ 
aeval  chroniclers  and  song-makers,  he  lays  his  hand  on  a  striking 
story  or  a  stirring  verse  whenever  he  wants  to  enliven  his  narra¬ 
tive,  and  his  power  of  vigorous  and  idiomatic  translation  already 
displayed  in  his  share  of  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale  enables 
him  to  catch  the  ring  and  imitate  the  peculiarities  of  older  writers 
without  using  archaic  words  or  adopting  that  strange  sort  of 
nursery  language  that  is  sometimes  held  to  be  an  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  speech  of  our  forefathers.  His  quotations  of  pieces 
of  ballad  poetry  extend  from  the  scraps  of  lays  embodied  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  down  to  the  verse  of  the  Londoners,  who, 
indignant  at  the  advance  of  Queen  Margaret’s  northern  host, 
“  welcomed  the  young  Earl  of  March  as  the  ‘  White  Rose  of 
Rouen,’  singing — ‘  He  that  could  London  forsake,  we  will  no 
more  to  us  take.’  ”  Among  other  stories,  too,  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  amusing  scene  from  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  in  which 
Edward  I.  insists  on  the  young  nobles,  his  pages,  telling  him 
I  what  they  have  been  talking  about  while  he  has  been  in  counsel 
'  with  their  fathers  ;  at  last  one  answers,  “  ‘You  will  not  be  angry, 
sir,  if  we  tell  you  ?  ’  ‘  No,  indeed,’  said  Edward.  ‘  Then,  my 
lord,  we  amuse  ourselves  with  singing,  and  this  is  what  wo 
sing : — 

The  king  he  wants  to  get  our  gold, 

The  queen  would  like  our  lands  to  hold, 

And  the  writ  Quo  Warranto 
Will  give  us  all  enough  to  do  !  ’  ” 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  Mr.  Powell  did  not  stick  to  the  quaint 
original,  which  (putting  various  readings  aside)  runs  in  a  jumble 
of  French  and  English : — 

Le  Roy  cuvayte  nos  deneres 
E  la  Kaj’ne  nos  beau  maners 
E  le  Quo  Yoranto 
Sale  male  wus  al  to  do. 

But  the  boy  who  reads  this  story  will  scarcely  fail  to  remember 
the  short  account  of  Edward’s  dealiugs  with  the  nobles,  which  it  is 
told  to  illustrate.  Moreover,  this  and  other  such  tales  serve 
another  purpose  besides  exciting  interest  and  impressing  the 
memory,  for  they  present  a  series  of  lifelike  pictures  of  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  the  English  people. 


Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch  ? 

Why  so  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land. 

A  few  lines  further  down  he  thrusts  in  the  word  bred  after 
Disasters ;  so  that  he  reads — 

Disasters  bred  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star. 

In  a  passage  in  the  second  scene  he  thus  interpolates  the  word 
than — 

And  with  no  less  nobility  than  of  love. 


Not  all  of  his  emendations  offend  against  metre  ;  some  are  nothing 
worse  than  foolish.  Thus,  when  Hamlet,  in  answer  to  the  King's 
question — 

What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 


replies — 

The  Mouse-trap.  Marry,  how  ?  Tropically — 


Mr.  Mull  divides  the  line  thus — 

Hamlet.  The  Mouse-trap. 

King.  Marry,  how  ? 

Hamlet.  Tropically. 

In  Hamlet’s  speech  to  Polonius  which  begins,  “  For  if  the  sun 
breed  maggots,”  Mr.  Mull  reads,  “  Foh  !  if  the  sun,”  &c.  “  The 

appropriateness  of  the  change  I  suggest,”  he  writes,  “is  mani¬ 
fest,  as  also  its  fit  introduction  to  the  unsavoury  allusion  which 
follows.”  By  way  of  conclusion  we  will  suggest  to  him  a  better 
motto  than  the  one  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  work.  \\  hy 
should  he  not  in  Osric’s  words  describe  himself  as  “  an  absolute 
gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society, 
and  great  showing  ”  ? 


A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

IN  spite  of  the  multitude  of  English  histories  already  published 
“  for  the  use  of  schools,”  there  is  room  for  the  one  Mr.  York 
Powell  has  added  to  the  number.  For,  setting  aside  the  crowd 
of  mere  compilations  and  taking  count  only  of  books  written  by 
men  who  have  studied  the  subject,  we  cannot  name  one  that 
combines  sterling  literary  merit,  a  power  of  arresting  and  fixing 
the  attention,  accuracy  in  detail  and  exactness  of  expression,  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree.  Ilis  little  work  will  be  read  with 
almost  unflagging  interest,  not  only  by  the  young,  but  by  every 
one  who  wants  to  have  the  history  of  our  land  and  people  set 
before  him  in  a  short,  pleasant,  and  trustworthy  narrative.  And 

*  History  of  England.  Part  I.— To  the  Death  of  Henry  VII.  By 
F.  York  Powell,  M.A.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1885. 


In  the  matter  of  arrangement  Mr.  Powell  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  giving  a  connected  narrative  of  the  events  of  each  great  era  in 
our  early  history,  and  of  appending  special  chapters  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  national  life  to  each  part  of  his  work.  His  continuous 
history  contains  some  admirable  accounts  of  battles,  told  with  a 
force  that  reminds  us  of  the  author's  labours  on  the  Northern 
Sagas.  Attractive,  however,  as  these  are,  they  are  surpassed  in 
value  by  his  terse  and  clear  treatment  of  constitutional  subjects; 
such  as,  for  example,  the  composition  and  history  of  the  various 
royal  Councils,  or,  to  take  another  instance,  the  exact  character  of 
the  Yorkist  Government.  In  his  chapters  on  the  condition  of  the 
nation  at  different  periods,  Mr.  Powell  gives  a  masterly  account 
of  the  development  of  our  language,  and  illustrates  it  with  a  large 
number  of  examples,  stretching  from  the  verses  of  Caedmon  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  until  he  brings  it  down  to  “  the 
tongue  of  More,  Ascham,  and  Bourchier,  and  the  style  which 
reaches  its  highest  level  in  the  Bible  of  1611.”  In  all  he  tells  us 
of  the  people,  their  homes,  their  life  and  their  thoughts,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  we  could  wish  different.  His  account  of  Domes¬ 
day  Book,  indeed,  strikes  us  as  meagre.  His  feet,  too,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  set  in  slippery  places  when  he  writes  of  the  “  villeins  ”  of 
the  Norman  times  as  “  freedmen  holding  land  at  [their]  lord's 
will,”  and  in  spite  of  Glanvill  the  rendering  of  “  rustici  ”  as 
«  serfs”  (p.  94)  should  certainly  be  avoided.  Here  and  there,  too, 
are  signs  that  he  is  scarcely  so  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  as  with 
civil  history,  and  while  on  this  point  we  may  remark  that  Serlo,. 
who  sent  a  warning  of  coming  danger  to  William  II.,  was  not 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  that  to  say  that  “the  worldly  Bishop 
of  Bath  held  by  King’  John  ”  is  hard  on  a  man  who  built  the  greater 
part  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  who  was  one  of  the  five  bishops 
who  were  forced  to  go  into  exile  from  the  time  of  the  interdict 
until  the  King’s  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  One  other  thing 
we  have  against  Mr.  Powell,  and  that  is  his  extraordinary  pedantry 
in  the  matter  of  names  both  of  persons  and  places.  To  say  that 
Dunstan  lied  to  “  Gaunt  ”  because  in  another  part  of  the  book  it  is 
necessarv  to  speak  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  only  to  be  equalled  by 
calling  the  younger  William,  Earl  Marshall,  “  William  \V  illiamson.” 
Nor  is  Mr.  Powell  consistent  withal,  for  he  writes  of  “  yEthelstan 
and  Eadmund  the  Etheling,”  and  describes  the  wife  of  Harold  in  one 
place  as  “  the  widow  of  Gryffydd  and  daughter  of  Earl  uElfgar,” 
and  in  another  as  “  Gruffydd's  widow,  Earl  Elfgar’s  daughter.” 
With  the  form  yElfgar  we  certainly  do  not  quarrel,  but  he  and  his 
Welsh  son-in-law  should  be  described  in  the  same  way  through¬ 
out  the  book.  It  is  an  intelligible  if  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  that 
Englishmen  who  lived  before  the  Conquest  should  be  called  by  the 
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strictly  correct  form  of  their  names,  and  men  of  a  later  date  by 

any  form  that  is  most  usual.  Mr.  Powell  seems  to  have  tried  to 
follow  this  rule,  hut  has  fallen  into  the  snare  of  treating  for  this 
purpose  1066  not  so  much  as  a  point  of  time  as  a  division  of  his 
book,  and  so  he  describes  the  same  man  in  one  way  in  a  page 
before  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  in  another  ever 
afterwards.  Among  other  unusual  forms  we  particularly  rebel 
against  “  Owain  Glyndwrdy,”  and  even  at  the  terrible  sacrifice  of 
misspelling  a  Welshman’s  name  prefer  to  stick  to  Owen  Glendower. 
Yet  such  matters  as  these  do  not  alter  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Powell’s  work,  and  we  hold  that  his  History,  briefly  written 
as  it  is,  presents  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  at  the  same  time 
an  interesting  record  of  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  England. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  first  two  volumes  of  M.  Arsene  Houssaye’s  (i)  Reminis¬ 
cences  give  half  of  a  book  which  is  not  only  likely  to  be  judged 
very  differently  by  critics  (at  least  by  critics  who  deserve  the 
name)  and  by  the  public  generally,  but  which  may  possibly  excite 
differences  among  not  incapable  critics  themselves.  M.  Houssaye 
has  enjoyed  the  omnes  omnia  bona  of  two  generations  of  men  of 
letters ;  he  is  seldom  other  than  amusing  and  he  is  never  ill-natured. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  volumes  he  has  given  a  collection  of 
facsimiles  of  autograph  letters,  often  with  rough  drawings  in¬ 
cluded,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  modest  price 
of  six  francs  asked  for  the  volume  itself.  He  has  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote  about  all  the  most  interesting  Parisians  for 
half  a  century,  and  he  gossips  in  a  way  which  ought  to  be, 
and  is  sure  to  be,  interesting  to  an  age  of  gossip.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  singular  flimsiness  which  has  been  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  M.  Houssaye  s  literary  work  through  life  reappears 
here  in  an  increased  degree.  The  book  opens  with  a  long  conte 
a  dormir  debout,  about  a  flirtation  which  M.  Houssaye  had  with 
a  masked  lady,  at  some  time  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  goes 
on  with  the  regulation  story  of  ecole  buissonnibre  which  French¬ 
men  think  it  necessary  to  tell  about  their  youth.  The  author, 
with  much  gravity,  reprints  early  in  the  second  volume  a  review 
of  the  London  Academy  Exhibition  which  he  wrote  in  1836,  and 
which  contains  strictures  on  such  well-known  painters  as  “  Sir 
Wilkie,”  as  “  Maehse,”  which  may  or  may  not  be  meant  for 
Maclise  (we  have  not  an  1836  catalogue  at  hand  to  decide  the 
question),  as  “  Joseph  Martinn,”  and  as  “  M.  Calleot.”  After 
this  severe  exercise  in  criticism  we  get  the  usual  romance  of 
the  Blanche  Miss,  in  M.  Houssaye’s  case  a  model  who  sat  for 
Leslie  s  “  I’erdita.  ’  All  this  is  trying — how  trying  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  explain  to  a  Frenchman.  Rut  M.  Houssaye  is 
M.  Houssaye,  and  one  must  take  his  agreeable  rococo  convention¬ 
ality,  and  “  make  the  betht,  not  the  wortht  of  it.”  The  “  betht  ” 
is  that  it  enshrines  a  great  deal  of  curious,  if  not  absolutely  docu¬ 
mentary,  information. 

The  second  volume  of  Quinet’s  Lettres  d'cxil  (2)  has  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  drawbacks  of  the  first,  but  as  it  doe3  not  complete  the 
work  it  need  only  be  judged  in  passing.  Those  who  look  in  it  for 
the  amiable  and  unaffected  causerie  of  the  Lettres  a  sa  mbre  will 
be  disappointed ;  those  who  make  the  just  and  saving  reflection 
how  hard  is  the  way  of  the  exile,  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
Quinet  that  he  has  not  traversed  it  without  showing  some  si (rns 
of  being  way-worn. 

A  sacred  shame  often  invades  us  at  the  brevity  of  the  notices 
which  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  monographs  representing  much 
labour.  But  the  indication  of  such  things  to  the  student  in  a 
foreign  country  is  at  once  almost  all  that  is  possible  and  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  concerned.  Two  historical 
treatises  of  the  kind  lie  before  us,  and  each  deserves  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  interested  in  the  respective  periods.  M.  Decrue’s 
notice  of  the  great  Constable  de  Montmorency  (3)  deals  only  with 
his  life  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  It  may  be  commended  to 
students  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  general,  and  more  especially 
and  particularly  to  an  egregious  reviewer  who  lately  suggested 
that  the  controversy  about  the  Chevalier  d’Eon’s  sex  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  baptized  by  a  feminine  name. 
M.  Henrard  s  volume  (4)  deals  with  what,  we  fear,  must  be  called 

the  most  celebrated  escapade  of  amorous  dotage  in  history _ the 

passion  for  a  girl  (almost  a  child),  which,  much  more  than  his 
supposed  projects  of  reconstructing  the  map  of  Europe,  led  Ilenri 
Quatre  into  his  last  war. 

The  second  part  of  M.  Bonvalot’s  wanderings  in  the  Central 
Asian  Khanates  (5)  is  a  book  of  interest  and  value,  because  it 
deals  with  a  part  ot  the  Russian  dominions  (it  would  be  affectation 
to  call  even  Bokhara  anything  else)  as  to  which  there  is  very  little 
recent  information.  The  book  is  also  very  well  illustrated — 
illustrated  in  a  manner  which  English  publishers  would  regard  ns 
almost  wicked  in  a  book  published  for  the  first  time  at  rather  less 
than  three-and-fourpence.  M.  Bonvalot,  however,  is  rathor  too 
prodigal  of  trifling  details. 

Some  poems  of  a  contemporary  of  Lamartine's,  published  about 
a  year  ago,  have,  we  think,  escaped  our  notice  hitherto,  and  as 

(1)  Lcs  confessions.  I*ar  Arsene  Iloussave.  Tomes  I.  et  II  Paris- 

Dentu. 

(2)  Lettres  d'cxil.  Par  E.  Quinet.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levv. 

(3 )  Anne  de  Montmorency.  Par  F.  Decruc.  Paris:  I’lon. 

(4)  Ilenri  IV  et  la  Princesse  de  Condi.  Par  I*.  IJcnrard.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

_  (5 )  I>u  Kohistan  u  la  Caspicnnc.  Par  G.  Bonvalot.  Paris  :  l’lon. 


they  have  a  sufficient  note  of  originality,  they  deserve  mention. 
-  olphe  Rolland  (6)  was  a  lawyer  of  Metz,  who  died  young,  about 
fifty  years  ago.  His  verses,  chiefly  addressed  to  an  unkind  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  coquettish  mistress  who  would  neither  compromise 
herself  nor  give  him  an  honest  dismissal,  are  not  extraordinarily 
strong.  But  they  have  truth  and  a  note  of  poetry,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  that  they  show  little  trace  of  imitation  even 
after  1S30.  Rolland  wrote  a  good  deal  before  that  date,  and  of 
Lamartine  or  any  earlier  possible  model  he  seems  to  have  recked 
little. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  husband  and  wife  went  to  look  over  a 
house  that  was  to  let  in  a  street  which,  to  be  quite  safe,  we  shall 
call  the  London  Road.  They  were  shown  over  the  abode  by 
the  actual  occupant,  a  woman  of  surpassing  grimness,  who  was 
tor  the  most  part  quite  silent.  At  last  the  visitress,  thinking 
to  propitiate,  timidly  observed,  “  The  look-out  seems  pretty 
cheerful.'  “Yes,”  replied  the  Gorgon,  “ for  those  who  like  the 
London  Hoad:’  This  awful  observation  occurred  to  us  when 
we  read  La  grande  marniere  (7).  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
book— for  those  who  like  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  a  number  not  in¬ 
considerable  to  judge  from  his  crowns  and  his  editions.  For  our 
part,  we  like  it  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  of  his  books,  if  not 
better,  and  beyond  that  we  shall  not  go.  The  theme  is  the  old 
one  of  “  sacs  et  parcliemins,”  treated  with  a  certain  dexterity  and 
dramatic  force.  Mme.  Henry  Greville’s  last  book  (8)  belongs  to 
her  less  successful  or  Parisian  class.  A.  speculator  marries  a 
voung  woman  of  candeur  and  misconducts  himself.  Mme. 
Henry  Greville  is  not  for  the  first  time  severe  (whether  with 
full  conscience  or  not  we  never  have  quite  discovered)  on  the 
matrimonial  customs  of  her  country. 

The  late  M.  Marc  Monnier  has  left  a  very  amusin'1-  and  perfectly 
honnete  novel  in  Aprbs  le  divorce  (9).  The  sketches  of  Swiss 
country-town  society  are  capital,  and  the  central  figures — the 
romantic  and  rather  hasty  husband ;  the  first  wife,  a  stately  youn°- 
person  who  will  not  justify  herself  when  she  might,  and  the 
second  wife— a  young  person  not  at  all  stately,  who,  though  she  is 
something  of  an  adventurer,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  rather  badly 
treated  are  very  cleverly  drawn.  Madame  Palabau  (10)  is 
injured  by  physiological  chatter  about  dilatation  de  cerveau,  & c., 
and  some  of  the  situations  are  not  very  pleasant  to  English  taste. 
But  31.  Delaroa  has  interspersed  some  half-extravagant,  half- 
humorous  sketches  of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  divers  other  touches 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  make  the  book  in  an  odd  fashion  not 
uninteresting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

~j\/l  EDMUND  NOBLE  has  compressed  into  a  single  modest 
volume  what  an  experienced  hand  would  have  spread  over 
two  bulky  books..  The  Russian  Revolt  (Boston :  Houghton  & 
Co.)  is  a  suggestive  little  book  on  a  great  subject.  The  author 
knows  Russia  and  understands  the  Russians.  In  travelling  he 
was  not  content  to  bo  whisked  through  the  country  at  extreme 
post-speed.  His  aim  was  not  to  beat  the  best  record,  or  to  compete 
with  the  Czar’s  couriers,  or  to  be  “  personally  conducted  ”  when 
visiting  prisons.  He  deals  with  the  beginnings  and  development  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  a  true  philosophic  spirit  and  in  a 
style  which  is  clear,  manly,  and  expressive.  He  gives  frequent 
citations  from  revolutionary  journals  and  some  interestin'1 2 3 4-  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  interview  with  Cliernishevsky,  an  account  of  °which 
appeared  in  the  Rady  News.  Though  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
writings  of  “  Stepniak,”  he  quotes  from  the  Syeverny  Vyestnih 
the  testimony  of  M.  Paul  Birvansky,  a  State  official,  which  fully 
supports  the  terrible  revelations  of  Russia  under  the  Tsars. 

Two  recent  and  most  welcome  additions  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series  are  Voltaire’s  M6rope  and  a  selection  from  Edgar  Quinet’s 
Lettres  d  sa  mbre,  edited  and  annotated  by  .Mr.  George°Saintsbury. 
Ilie  dramatic  quality  of  Voltaire’s  play  and  its  place  in  literature 
form  the  subject  of  an  admirable  introduction  of  discreet  and 
judicial  criticism. 

Mr.  Gilliat’s  Champions  of  the  Right  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  comprises 
bnel  historical  sketches  of  illustrious  characters,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  adorned  the  primitive  Anglican  Church  or 
dlustrated  her  teaching.  Whether  it  is  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  or 
Alfred  the  Great,  John  Wiclif  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  life  and  tho  moral  force  of  the  example 
are  finely  revealed  in  Mr.  Gilliat  s  bright  and  picturesque  pa^es 

A  special  interest  invests  just  now  Mr.  P.  II.  Bagenal’s  The 
lory  J'ohcy  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (Blackwood  &  Sons). 

I  ho  book  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  sets  forth  Lord 
Salisbury’s  views  of  the  great  questions  of  the  hour  in  his  own 
language,  unconfused  or  diluted  by  editorial  comment.  Whon 
Mr.  Bagenal  intervenes  he  does  so  of  necessity  and  with  discre- 
tmn.  IBs  little  book  should  be  widely  read,  because  it  ablv 
satisfies  a  real  want. 

.  Professor  Schafers  Essentials  of  Histology  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  designed  for  medical  students,  and 
conveniently  divided  in  sections  of  forty-two  lessons.  It  is  a 
useful  addition  to  elementary  text-books,  mid  is  well  illustrated 


(6)  I  ocsies  d  Adolphe  Rutland.  Purls :  Lctncrrc. 

(7)  La  grand*  marniere.  Pur  Georges  Olinet.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(8)  Le  mors  aux  dents.  Par  Henry  Greville.  Paris:  PI<m. 

(cj)  Apr  s  le  divorce.  Par  Marc  Monnier.  Paris :  Calmann-Ldvy. 
(10)  Madame  Palabau.  Pur  J.  Delaroa.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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throughout  with  drawings  from  Quain'a  Anatomy  and  other 
sources. 

The  new  volume  of  “  The  Specialists’  Series  ”  is  Mr.  William 
Macgregor’s  Gas  Engines  (Symons  &  Co.),  illustrated  with  seveu 
elaborate  plates.  Most  people  have  seen  the  Otto  engine,  but  few 
will  read  without  surprise  Mr.  Macgregor's  valuable  history  of  the 
origin  of  those  motors  of  which  that  engine  is  a  type.  From  the 
Abb4  Hautefeuille's  powder-machine,  invented  in  167S,  to  the 
Maxim  patent  of  1883,  is  a  loug  record  of  progress  fully  detailed 
iu  Mr.  Macgregor’s  useful  and  interesting  book. 

It  is  a  much  longer  progress  from  mollusca  to  man,  yet  this 
is  compassed  by  the  Elementary  Text-book  of  Zoology  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  Professor 
Claus’s  great  work  by  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Heatlicote.  From  the  ascidian  to  the  birds  the  progress  is  deli¬ 
berate  ;  but  from  the  inferior  mammals  to  man  we  pass  with 
something  of  a  bound.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

Very  commendable  is  the  industry  that  results  in  such  a  compi¬ 
lation  as  Mr.  A.  F.  Dowling’s  Tea  Notes  (Calcutta :  D.  M.  Traill). 
It  is  a  guide  to  the  supervisor  of  plantations  of  the  most  practical 
utility,  supplying  the  most  varied  and  necessary  information,  and 
is  interleaved  throughout  with  blank  pages.  By  its  aid  the  planter 
may  work  out  calculations  readily,  study  the  Chittagong  verna¬ 
cular,  make  tea-bricks,  or  doctor  his  labourers. 

Mr.  Henry  Southgate’s  The  Bridal  Bouquet  (Lockwood  &  Co.)  is 
a  volume  of  elegant  extracts  bound  in  white  and  gold,  with  the 
symbolical  orange-blossom.  The  greatest  poets  and  the  smallest 
poetasters  share  the  honours  of  the  book,  so  that,  though  all  classes 
of  lovers  may  cull  their  choice  from  the  flowery  wilderness,  we 
cannot  say  the  garden  needs  no  weeding. 

Some  interesting  suggestions  are  contained  in  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Aclaud’s  Beview  of  Agricultural  Experiments  (Clowes  &  Sons). 
The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  have  issued  a  neat  and 
telling  little  pamphlet  called  Land  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  Mr. 
C.  A.  Fyfle’s  lecture  at  the  Oxford  Reform  Club.  It  fully  merits 
the  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Mr.  J.  M.  Weylland  some¬ 
what  mars  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Daniel  Cooper  (Morgan 
&  Chase)  by  an  ungracious  unctuosity  of  tone.  Every  one  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  subject  should  study  Dr.  Lawton  Roberts's  excellent 
Illustrated  Lectures  on  Ambulance  Work  (II.  K.  Lewis). 

"We  have  received  the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Halkett  and 
Laing’s  great  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Lite- 
ratuie  (Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson). 


With  reference  to  our  remarks  in  the  article  on  “  Recent  Music  ” 
in  our  issue  of  the  30 th  of  May,  concerning  “  German  Two-part 
Songs,  ”  by  Mr.  John  Kinross,  we  learn  from  Messrs.  J.  Curwen 
&  Sons  that  Mr.  Kinross  is  not  responsible  for  the.  adaptations 
of  the  songs  contained  in  the  publication,  which  were  made  by  the 
German  editor  from  whose  book  the  melodies  were  taken. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  I  [art, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be.  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
69  Hue  d’  Antibes,  Cannes-,  also  of  M.  Bil,  G  Passage  des  Pastes, 
Brussels. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  jmblicalion. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  GOVERNMENT. 

HOSE  who  hoped  and  those  who  feared  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  shrink  from  the  duty  of  forming  a 
Government  have  been  alike  disappointed.  The  reasons 
which  were  likely  to  weigh  with  him  have  been  sufficiently 
•discussed  here  a  fortnight  ago,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go 
over  them  again.  They  were  put  clearly  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
admirable  speech  of  Thursday,  a  speech  which,  if  it  needed 
-the  advantage  of  contrast,  certainly  received  it  from  Lord 
Granville.  Nor  would  it  be  very  profitable  to  spend 
many  words  in  discussing  the  negotiations  for  assurances 
which  have  occupied  the  intervening  time.  Those  nego¬ 
tiations  have  at  least  the  interest  that  they  are  intensely 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  may  perhaps  be 
examined  from  this  point  of  view  elsewhere.  That  Air. 
Gladstone  should  affect  to  consider  definite  pledges  of 
official  support  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  in¬ 
volving  restrictions  on  the  individual  liberties  of  Opposition 
members  is  interesting.  That  he  who  has  so  often  moved 
as  Minister  for  the  taking  of  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
should  discover  in  the  giving  it  a  compromise  of  the  freedom 
ot  the  House  is  more  interesting  still.  But  the  negotiations 
are  over,  and,  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the 
Daily  News,  “there  is  no  compromise  whatever.”  That  is  to 
say.  Lord  Salisbury  is  in  no  sense  Prime  Minister  by  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  on  agreement  to  do  or  not 
to  do  certain  things.  On  the  other  hand,  Air.  Gladstone 
declares,  on  his  own  authority,  that  there  is  no  disposition 
to  embarrass  the  Government.  It  is  a  defensible  posi¬ 
tion  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  done  better  to  ask 
for  no  assurances  at  all,  to  take  up  the  reins  which 
dropped  or  were  dropped,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  hands 
unable  or  unwilling  to  hold  them,  to  go  on  straight  with  the 
necessary  business  of  the  country,  and  to  dare  his  antagonists 
to  do  their  worst  and  so  to  show  the  measure  of  their  good 
feeling,  their  patriotism,  and  their  reason.  It  may  especi¬ 
ally  be  argued  that  this  would  have  been  the  best  course 
from  the  merely  party  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  tended  more  than  anything  else  to  expose  in  the  clearest 
colours  the  real  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  Alonday  fortnight. 
No  one,  it  is  true,  doubts  that  naturo  ;  no  one  has  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  seeing  that,  if  Air.  Gladstone  did  not, 
in  the  phrase  of  which  most  people  are  now  tired,  ride  for 
a  fall,  he  drove  for  a  spill — a  spill  which  might  enable  him 
to  rearrange  the  coach  and  its  passengers  when  it  was  set 
up  again.  The  unprecedented  chorus  of  mingled  threats 
and  rejoicings  which  rose  from  the  throats  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Air.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  William  IIarcoukt 
settled  this  out  of  hand,  and  the  unstatutory  declarations 
of  the  last-named  person  are  certainly  not  likely  to  deceive 
any  one.  This  being  so,  and  the  Liberal  party  lying  irre¬ 
coverably  on  one  or  other  horn  of  tho  dilemma  that  either 
it  did  not  trust  its  leaders  or  its  leaders  did  not  trust  it, 
nothing,  it  may  be  urged,  would  have  brought  out  this  fact 
more  than  an  invitation  and  almost  a  provocation  to  the 
.amiable  course  of  action  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
William  Haiicourt — those  two  lifelong  adherents  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — so  openly  threatened. 

But  it  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  may  be  emphati¬ 
cally  repeated,  that  as  Lord  Salisbury’s  acceptance  of 
office  is  by  no  means  a  party  move — as  may  bo  seen  from 
the  extent  to  which  it  shocks  tho  honest  partisanship  of 
Air.  James  Lowther  and  some  other  Tories — so  its  details 
cannot  be  guided  by  merely  party  considerations.  Acces¬ 


sion  to  office  in  face  of  such  threats  as  those  made  by 
three  ex-Ministers  without  application  for  the  assurances 
usual  in  the  case  of  a  minority  Alinistry  would  have 
been  in  a  way  magnificent  and  also  in  a  way  war, 
but  it  would  most  emphatically  and  in  the  double  sense 
have  been  a  guerre  de  partisans.  It  would  probably 
have  led  to  a  fresh  crisis  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
to  the  immense  inconvenience  of  the  country  and,  though 
chiefly  to  the  discredit  of  the  Radicals,  still  partly  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Conservatives.  “  You  refused,”  it  would 
have  been  said,  “  to  take  the  means  which  precedent  and 
“  prudence  alike  dictated  of  seeming  a  quiet  ending  of  the 
“  Session  and  the  transaction  of  the  routine  business  of  the 
“  country.  You  drove,  like  your  predecessors,  for  a  spill. 
“  YY>u  thought  last  of  the  Queen’s  Government,  and  first 
“  of  your  own  personal  pride  and  your  own  party  advan- 
“  tage.”  This  reproach  is  now  impossible.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  read  on  Wednesday  shows  conclusively  how 
anxious  Air.  Gladstone  was  to  get  Lord  Salisbury  into  a 
dilemma;  and  how  entirely  careless  he  was  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  It  shows  how  careful  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  of  the  latter,  and  how  he  has  been  willing  to  put 
the  service  of  the  Queen  first  and  foremost.  Such  a  dead¬ 
lock  caused  on  one  side  by  such  an  obvious  intention  could 
only  have  been  removed  in  such  a  way,  perhaps  only  by 
the  exercise  of  a  prudent  and  impartial  influence  which 
the  Constitution  provides,  and  to  which  one  of  the  parties 
was  not  likely  to  be  indocile.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
takes  office  hampered  by  no  pledges  ;  his  opponents  take 
opposition,  if  the  phrase  may  bo  allowed,  with  a  definite 
assurance  from  their  leader  that  their  opposition  shall 
not  be  embarrassing.  It  may  very  well  be  that  they 
will  not  observe  that  assurance  ;  the  antecedents  of  a 
good  many  of  them  are  not  exactly  of  a  character  to 
inspire  extreme  confidence  on  that  head.  It  may  be  that 
the  remedy  of  resignation  will  still  havo  to  be  applied  ; 
but  in  that  case  Lord  Salisbury’s  course  of  proceeding 
will  be  clear  of  reproach.  He  has  omitted  no  means  for 
carrying  out  the  charge  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  entire 
blame  of  all  future  disturbances  will  lie  on  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  If  they  obstruct,  if  they  oblige  Lord  Salisbury 
to  resign,  they  come  back  solely  as  a  party  which  has  broken 
faith,  which  has  deliberately  ignored  the  public  welfare, 
which  has  made  two  crises  for  its  own  jiarty  advantage,  and 
nothing  else.  This  hold  on  them,  if  only  a  moral  one,  is 
reasonably  strong,  and  it  may  be  worth  the  delay  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  course  (personally  preferred,  we  believe,  by 
many  Tories)  of  throwing  down  tho  gauntlet  at  once,  and 
saying,  “  Do  your  worst,  and  remember  that  after  that  worst 
“  comes  the  judgment.”  ,  ,  ,  , 

A  phrase  too  hackneyed  for  repetition  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  the  rest  of  the  Session  may  bo  unex¬ 
pectedly  quiet,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  tho 
slightest  accident  may  upset  an  equilibrium  so  very  un¬ 
stable  as  that  of  the  relations  of  a  Government  in  minority 
to  an  Opposition  in  majority.  Some  leading  Radicals,  it  is 
said,  are  to  do  their  troubling  elsewhere  ;  Ai  r.  Gladstone  is 
not  going  to  come  down  every  night,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  so-called  Independents  are  very  unlikely  to  bo  quiet, 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Gollings’s  efforts  for  the  removal  of  tho 
“  monstrous  injustice"  which  a  fow  weeks  ago  his  friend 
Air.  Chamberlain  was  so  ready  to  inflict  on  tho  agricultural 
labourer,  and  which  a  few  days  ago  he  was  so  ready  to 
denounce,  are  only  an  instance  and  a  sign  of  possible  trouble. 
The  first  important  official  duties  before  tho  now  Alinistry 
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fire  the  settlements  of  the  Egyptian  and  Afghan  difficulties 
in  the  best  fashion  possible  under  the  conditions  bequeathed 
by  the  predecessors.  Egypt  is  very  nearly  bankrupt,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  unless  the  Afghan  question 
is  promptly  settled,  the  ingenuity  of  Russian  officers  in 
quest  of  diamond  swords  may  bring  about  another  Penj-deh 
affair  which  might  set  all  Central  Asia  in  a  blaze.  It  is  of 
course  preposterous  enough  that  the  miserable  and  mis¬ 
chievous  crotchets  on  which  the  Radicals  set  their  hearts 
should  in  any  possible  case  interfere  with  matters  of  this  vital 
national  interest.  But  to  cry  over  this  is  to  cry  over  milk 
long  since  spilt.  In  two  ways  the  new  Ministry  takes  office 
with  an  immense  advantage.  Very  little  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  it  considering  the  state  of  things  which  its  pre¬ 
decessors  have  left  ;  while  it  would  require  a  superhuman 
faculty  of  blundering  to  hit  upon  any  policy  which  shall 
not  be  an  improvement  on  the  policy  of  those  pre¬ 
decessors.  There  may  be  time  yet  to  put  the  nation  into 
something  like  a  state  of  defence,  even  during  the  few 
months  before  the  general  election.  Much  has  to  be 
done  in  India  to  carry  out  the  new  policy  of  an  armed 
frontier,  much  to  strengthen  and  in  a  few  cases  add  to  the 
Eastern  coaling  stations,  not  a  little  to  arrange  Colonial 
affairs  with  Germany  in  a  manner  which  the  recent  arrange¬ 
ment  between  Lord  Granville  and  Count  Munster  only 
began.  A  good  deal  of  this  can  fortunately  be  done  without 
any  interference  from  Parliament,  and  in  the  rest  of  it  adroit 
management  can  make  such  interference  practically  harm¬ 
less.  What  Ministers  have  to  remember  principally  is  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought  England  to  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel  with  all  Europe ;  and  that  they  have  to  do  what 
they  can,  first,  to  introduce  a  better  state  of  things  ;  secondly, 
to  make  provision  as  far  as  possible  for  the  worst.  If  the 
nation  has  the  common  sense  to  continue  them  in  office  after 
the  general  election,  they  will  have  the  heavy  but  honour¬ 
able  task  of  restoring  the  position  of  England.  During 
their  present  tenure  they  can  do  little  more  than  make  it 
good  as  far  as  possible.  As  for  home  policy,  the  one  thing 
really  needful  is  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  electors,  old 
and  new,  the  real  facts  of  the  desperate  state  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  reduced  the  country  just  before  throwing  up 
his  office.  Fortunately,  the  Vote  of  Credit  and  the  defeated 
Budget  supply  an  excellent  opportunity  of  showing  this  even 
to  people  like  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  friend  who  knew  not  Quetta. 
The  defence  of  the  nation  abroad  and  its  education  at  home 
are  thus  the  two  most  pressing  tasks,  and  the  latter  is 
hardly  less  pressing  than  the  former.  It  is  openly  an¬ 
nounced  that  itinerant  lecturers  of  higher  and  lower  degree 
are  going  to  stump  the  country  with  a  view  to  its  dis- 
integration,  to  the  destruction  of  its  institutions,  and  to  the 
kindling  of  impossible  hopes  of  private  advantage  in  the 
more  ignorant  of  its  citizens.  If  Greek  does  not  meet  Greek 
on  this  war-path,  it  is  useless  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  come 
into  power  now  and  retard  disaster  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  “All  hands  to  the  platform !  ”  ought  to  be  the 
word  of  the  Constitutional  party,  leaders  as  well  as  fol¬ 
lowers. 


Egypt.  He  will  scarcely  concur  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
denunciation  of  Englishmen  as  aliens  and  foreigners  in 
Ireland,  nor  will  he  promote  the  establishment  of  a  hostile 
Republic  in  the  British  Islands.  The  Liberals  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  clinging  to  a  designation  which  has  for  half 
a  century  enabled  them  to  command  the  services  of  the 
democratic  party.  They  have  as  yet  scarcely  realized  the 
reversal  of  the  respective  positions  of  themselves  and  of 
their  formerly  accommodating  confederates.  The  Gironde 
is  slow  to  discover  that  it  is  superseded  by  the  Mountain. 

The  ambiguous  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  prolonged 
the  illusion.  When  the  Ministry  was  formed  in  1880  *Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  in  the  first  instance  the  only  Radical 
selected  for  Cabinet  office,  and  when,  at  his  request,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  his  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  simply  as¬ 
sented  to  the  substitution.  Several  vacancies  which  have 
since  occurred  have  all  been  filled  by  Liberals,  except  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  earned  by  valuable  service  as  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  admission  to  the  Cabinet  in  his  present 
office.  Radicals  such  as  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  Mr. 
I  owler  have  had  their  share  of  appointments  of  secondary 
rank;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  preferred  as  his  nearest  and 
most  confidential  colleagues  representatives  of  the  class 
which  not  long  since  had  a  monopoly  of  official  power.  If 
he  were,  according  to  the  proverbial  saying,  known  by  the 
company  which  he  keeps,  Mr.  Gladstone  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  if  not  a  Whig.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  sympathies  and  his  policy  have  con¬ 
stantly  become  more  and  more  Radical.  The  Irish  Land 
Bill,  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  the  Franchise  Bill  have 
all  tended  in  the  direction  of  pure  democracy,  not  without  a 
bias  towards  Socialism.  A  majority  of  Liberal  peers  voted 
against  the  Disturbance  Bill,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to 
tamper  with  Irish  property.  The  Land  Bill  deprived  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Mr.  Forster 
and  Lord  Cowper  resigned  because  they  were  refused  the 
means  of  protecting  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Goschen  had  previously  refused  a  place  in  a  Government 
which  was  pledged  to  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise. 
The  seceders  have  shown  on  several  occasions  how  little 
confidence  they  feel  in  the  Ministry,  which  they  have  either 
left  or  refused  to  join.  Mr.  Goschen  objects  to  almost  every 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  protests  on  fit  occasions  against  capricious 
violation  of  rights  of  property.  Mr.  Forster  denounces  the 
feeble  and  mischievous  proceedings  which  have  brought  dis¬ 
credit  on  English  administration  in  South  Africa.  The  dis¬ 
approval  by  all  but  the  most  servile  partisans  of  the 
monstrous  conduct  of  affairs  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  has 
little  connexion  with  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Neither  section  would  willingly  lose  the  popular 
support  which  is  derived  from  association  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  possible  that  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  Parliament  his  authority  may  prevent  a  disruption. 
When  he  retires,  incompatibility  of  political  temper  and 
opinion  will  speedily  disclose  itself : — 

His  love  and  fear  glued  many  friends  to  him, 

And  when  he  parts  the  tough  commixture  melts. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTY. 

TITHE  change  of  Government  may  perhaps  postpone  the 
-L  inevitable  rupture  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
present  Opposition ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  late  speeches, 
the  still  more  violent  language  used  by  some  of  his  followers, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  once  neutral  Cobden  Club  to 
the  purposes  of  the  extreme  faction,  have  produced  both 
alarm  and  indignation  in  the  minds  of  Liberal  politicians. 
The  Radicals  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  assert  their  own 
supremacy ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  declamations  of  obscure 
provincial  demagogues  that  the  Liberal  leaders  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  compulsory  relegation  to  the  vile  dust  from  which 
their  organization  sprang.  The  declaration  of  war,  though 
it  is  unauthorized,  only  anticipates  the  coming  event.  In  a 
short  time  the  uncongenial  allies  will  exchange  a  defiance 
which  is  implied  in  many  Radical  speeches.  It  is  true  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  is  not  only  a  Liberal  but  a 
Whig,  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  crisis  by  a 
furious  attack  on  the  rivals  on  whom  he  and  his  friends 
have  succeeded  in  devolving  the  burden  of  office ;  but  a 
candid  critic  will  not  impute  to  any  deliberate  change 
of  political  opinion  pugnacious  demonstrations  which  were 
only  intended  to  satisfy  the  momentary  exigencies  of  faction. 
Sir  W.  IIarcourt’s  Egyptian  policy  is  aimost  peculiar  to 
himself,  for  neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Sir  0.  Dilke 
has  openly  recommended  the  precipitate  abandonment  of 


It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Lord  Hartington  or  even  Sir 
W  illiam  IIarcourt  will  follow  any  other  leader  on  the 
road  to  revolution. 

Both  “  Conservative  ”  and  “  Liberal  ”  are  modern  designa¬ 
tions  of  nearly  the  same  date.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  the  Tories  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
popularity  which,  as  some  of  them  thought,  had  attached  to 
their  political  name.  The  Whigs  were  an  essentially  limited 
and  almost  hereditary  body,  and  the  middle  classes  felt 
themselves  intruders  in  a  select  and  aristocratic  circle. 
The  modern  nomenclature  was  less  convenient  than  the  old. 

1 ’roper  names  which  involve  a  disputable  assumption  are  as 
objectionable  as  punning  heraldry.  John  and  Thomas  are 
simpler  appellations  than  “  Praise-God  ”  or  “  Stand-fast- 
“  in-the-Faith.”  Both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  affected 
to  attribute  to  themselves  certain  meritorious  qualities, 
which  neither  was  disposed  to  recognize  in  the  other. 
Much  time  has  been  wasted  on  proofs  that  Liberalism 
was  truly  Conservatism,  and  that  the  Conservative  party 
was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  Liberal.  At  an  earlier 
time  party  titles  had  no  argumentative  meaning.  The 
statement  that  a  man  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  fully  ex¬ 
plained  his  position  and  his  opinions,  as  far  as  they  were 
publicly  known.  The  name  of  Radical  dates  from  the 
disturbed  period  which  followed  the  great  war,  and  it  is 
perhaps  simpler  and  so  far  better  than  the  competing 
denominations.  The  tenets  of  the  party  have,  of  course, 
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varied  in  the  course  of  sixty  or  seventy  years;  but  the 
Radicals  have  been  consistent  in  their  advocacy  of  a  widely 
extended  suffrage.  The  widest  departure  from  the  creed 
of  Hume,  of  Gkote,  of  Molesworth,  and  even  of  Cobden 
and  Bright,  was  taken  when  a  modified  Socialism  was 
substituted  for  the  sound  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
John'  Mill  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  member  of 
the  party  for  the  novel  heresies  propounded  by  the  agitators 
who  now  assume  the  name  of  Radicals.  On  one  main 
point  the  disciples  have  wandered  far  from  the  position  of 
their  masters.  In  all  matters,  and  sometimes  to  an  excess, 
Mill  was  opposed  to  any  interference  with  individual 
freedom.  Recent  Radicalism  inclines  to  a  meddling  des¬ 
potism  to  be  exercised  on  behalf  or  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
The  more  advanced  Socialists  of  the  Continent  have  long 
ago  been  ready  to  sacrifice  liberty  to  social  and  material 
equality.  It  is  evident  that  thoroughgoing  Socialism  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  Government. 

The  great  body  of  Liberals,  including  probably  the 
majority  of  the  party  in  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
still  cherish  the  hope  that  retention  of  a  common  name  will 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  secure  a  certain  unity  of 
action.  Their  domineering  allies  will  encourage  the  illusion 
as  long  as  they  can  induce  the  Liberals  to  court  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  demociacy  by  incessant  concessions  ;  but  there 
are  numerous  indications  of  an  intention  to  excommunicate 
moderate  and  scrupulous  politicians.  Mr.  Goschen,  a 
pronounced  and  genuine  Liberal,  lies  under  the  ban  of  the 
Caucus,  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  constituency  to 
which  he  offers  his  services  will,  at  the  approaching  elec¬ 
tion,  vindicate  its  independence.  Perhaps  a  compromise 
may,  in  his  case,  be  facilitated  by  his  earnest  efforts 
during  many  years  to  establish  an  elective  system  of 
local  government;  yet  Mr.  Goschen  will  certainly  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in 
their  schemes  for  instituting  a  federation  of  provinces 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  Less  courageous  and  less 
intelligent  Liberals  will  attempt  to  propitiate  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  faction  by  sacrifices  which  may,  as  they  think, 
postpone  direct  attacks  upon  property.  Some  of  them  are 
prepared  to  inflict  an  incurable  injury  on  the  nation  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  in  the  idle  belief 
that  hereditary  right  will  be  more  secure  when  it  is  not  en¬ 
cumbered  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of  corporate  succes¬ 
sion.  Unwise  defenders  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  ready  to 
do  the  work  of  their  enemies  by  depriving  the  Bishops  of 
their  seats.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  well-founded  alarm 
may  suggest  wiser  counsels  to  the  more  sagacious  members 
of  the  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  the  general 
election  on  the  Liberal  side  will  to  a  great  extent  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Radicals.  For  reasons  which  have  often  been 
assigned,  the  Caucus  is  almost  always  controlled  by  the  more 
extreme  section  of  its  members ;  and  the  local  leaders  will 
in  too  many  cases  endeavour  to  purchase  votes  by  corrupt 
and  profligate  promises,  not  of  coin,  but  of  shares  in  the 
property  of  the  richer  classes.  One  of  the  resources  on  which 
they  rely  may  involve  certain  dangers  to  their  cause.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  most  unfit  of  capable 
citizens  will  approve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  latest  over¬ 
tures  to  Mr.  Parnell.  The  condemnation  of  English¬ 
men  employed  in  Ireland  as  foreigners  and  aliens  may 
suggest  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  pretension  of  Irish 
voters  to  control  English  elections.  Even  Radical  electors 
may  hesitate  to  place  the  representation  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  aliens  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government.  The  virtual  offer  of  Home  Rule  and 
of  consequent  separation  may  be  thought  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  support  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
schemes  for  extorting  a  ransom  from  owners  of  property. 
Even  if  the  election  managers  exact  pledges  of  support  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  some  Liberal  candidates  will  probably 
resent  their  dictation.  Many  of  them  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  themselves  and  the  Radicals, 
while  they  agree  on  all  important  questions  with  their  Con¬ 
servative  opponents. 


THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

WE  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  people,  but 
we,  for  our  part,  are  very  tired  of  hearing  the 
praises  of  the  War  Correspondent.  They  are  much  too 
persistently  sung,  which  is  enough  to  make  them  a  bore, 


and  then  they  are  much  too  indiscriminate.  If  we  only 
had  to  put  up  with  hearing  of  the  valour  of  War  Corre¬ 
spondents,  the  infliction  would  be  endurable.  Nobody 
doubts  the  readiness  of  these  gentlemen  to  go  under  fire. 
The  numerous  persons  who  hated  Lord  Lucan  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  end  up  their  abuse  of  him  by  acknowledging  that 
“  D — n  him,  he  is  brave.”  We  are  quite  prepared  to  make 
the  same  concession  as  regards  the  War  Correspondent. 
For  the  rest,  we  hope  that  the  quality  of  courage  has  not 
yet  become  so  rare  in  this  country  that  it  should  be  a 
cover  for  all  sins.  Rescue  parties  can  always  be  formed  after 
a  colliery  explosion,  and  there  is  never  any  want  of  volun¬ 
teers  to  man  lifeboats  or  Margate  luggers.  Even  the  florist 
— an  essentially  peaceful  person — can  find  young  men  to  hunt 
up  orchids  in  Borneo  in  defiance  of  miasma  and  head¬ 
hunters.  All  these  are  quite  as  courageous  fellows  as  the 
War  Correspondent,  but  they  are  not  incessantly  asking  for 
our  admiration.  Now  he  is,  and  he  does  it  with  copious 
autobiographical  illustration  through  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  When  he  comes  home  the  Savage  Club,  as  the 
representative  of  English  literature,  asks  him  to  dinner  and 
tells  him  what  a  hero  he  is.  All  this,  though  blatant 
enough,  is  pardonable  by  whoever  remembers  the  natural 
vanity  of  man,  and  particularly  of  the  scribbling  man.  The 
thing,  however,  becomes  noxious  when  the  bagman  of 
journalism  talks  about  himself  as  a  public  servant,  and 
expatiates  on  the  alliance  between  the  sword  and  the  pen. 
Socks  are  as  necessary  to  mankind  as  newspaper  reports, 
but  the  modest  persons  who  travel  with  thread  and  woollen 
specimens  do  not  call  themselves  public  servants.  They 
are  content  to  be  men  of  business,  honestly  working  for  a 
moderate  salary. 

That  there  is  an  alliance  between  sword  and  pen  is  clear 
enough,  neither  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  terms  or  the 
object  of  the  treaty.  The  Standard  has  summed  them  up 
so  neatly.  Military  martinets,  as  that  journal  calls  them, 
have  objected  to  the  War  Correspondent,  but  experience,  it 
adds,  has  shown  military  men,  who  are  not  martinets,  that 
he  is  a  useful  fellow,  “  as  is  testified  by  the  promotions, 
“  stars,  and  medals — to  say  nothing  of  the  repute — 
“  commonly  following  upon  any  reported  examples  of 
“  bravery  and  endurance.”  Just  so.  With  a  sufficiency  of 
War  Correspondents  on  the  spot  a  bargain  can  always  be 
made  whereby  an  adequate  dose  of  puffery  may  be  given 
for  information,  or,  it  may  be,  malicious  tittle-tattle,  duly 
paid  in  advance.  Of  course  there  are  officers  and  Corre¬ 
spondents  who  do  not  trade  in  this  fashion — they  are  even 
the  majority — but  some  do,  or  the  world  has  been  grossly 
mistaken,  and  it  is  bad  enough  that  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  possible.  Even  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  honesty 
of  the  AVar  Correspondent,  who  shall  answer  for  his  judg¬ 
ment  1  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  fatal  to 
discipline  than  that  officers  should  be  accustomed  to  look 
beyond  or  behind  their  chiefs  to  an  entirely  irresponsible 
and  incompetent  authority  for  praise  or  promotion.  How¬ 
ever  difficult  the  thing  was  to  discover,  a  public  quarrel 
still  in  progress  has  supplied  it.  There  is  no  need  to  enter 
here  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Williams.  Neither  would  it  be  just,  in 
the  absence  of  information  which  will  not  easily  be  got  at 
in  our  time.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  the  illus¬ 
tration  the  quarrel  affords  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
presence  of  AVar  Correspondents  with  our  armies.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  servant  of  a  newspaper — a  private  specula¬ 
tion  which  exists  to  sell — who  rushes  into  print  in  a 
magazine  to  accuse  an  officer  of  gross  negligence.  On 
the  other  is  an  English  general  who  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  provoked  into  a  wordy  war,  and  has  condescended  to 
give  and  to  take  the  lie.  By  merely  entering  on  the  dispute 
Sir  CnARLES  has  proved  how  the  standard  of  professional 
pride  in  the  army  has  sunk.  At  an  earlier  period  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  course  to  a  gentleman  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  answer  that  he  had  no  explanations  to  give,  except 
to  his  official  chiefs.  Mr.  Williams  cannot  be  said  to 
have  offended  against  professional  etiquette.  It  was  his 
business  to  secure  an  effect,  the  more  striking  the  better. 
Ho  has  succeeded.  We  think  it  well,  however,  that 
one  of  the  means  ho  has  selected  to  obtain  his  effect 
should  not  bo  forgotten.  It  throws  a  useful  light  on  the 
naturo  of  a  War  Correspondent’s  work  in  the  army.  On 
his  showing,  then,  Mr.  AVilliams  has  accused  Sir  Charles 
AVilson  of  gross  misconduct,  largely  on  tho  authority  of 
private  soldiers.  He  has  gone  to  tho  ranks  in  search  of  ill- 
natured  and  partially  mutinous  gossip  about  a  commander. 
Except  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  “  fourth  estate  ”  who 
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offended  Mr.  Thackeray  by  slapping  him  on  the  back  and 
calling  him  a  brother  man  of  letters,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  the  existence  of  people  engaged  in  this  sort 
of  intrigue  in  a  camp  is  destructive  of  all  discipline.  To 
them  the  explanation  is  not  superfluous,  but  the  logic 
needed  to  make  it  quite  intelligible  is  not  Whately’s.  The 
lesson  will  be  thoroughly  learnt  if  the  next  of  the  tribe  who 
is  caught  at  the  trick  is  sent  back  to  the  base  of  operations 
tied  by  the  wrists  to  the  tail  of  an  ammunition  waggon. 


CRICKET. 

RESTLESS  dissipation  produced  by  Australian  excite¬ 
ment  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  feeling 
that  cricket  is  not  so  absorbing  an  interest  as  of  old.  The 
mind  struggles  against  a  temptation  to  decline  on  politics, 
or  dry  fly-fishing,  or  mere  literary  pursuits.  And  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  sport  to  amuse  the  contemplative  cricketer 
w'hose  active  service  is  over.  Kent  has  backed  up  its 
Captain  (cricketers  should  always  “  back  up  ”),  and  refuses 
to  play  a  return  match  with  Lancaster  on  account  of 
“  unfair  bowling.”  If  Crossland  had  been  a  Roman  he 
would  have  leaped  into  the  first  convenient  hole  in  the 
Forum  hand  in  hand  with  Nash,  and  so  would  have 
saved  his  county  from  perplexity.  The  affair  is  an  impasse. 
Mr.  Hornby  thinks  Crossland  fair,  Lord  Harris  does 
not.  Both  are  honourable  men,  and  who  is  to  decide 
such  a  dispute?  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  a  bowler,  like  a 
well-known  matron  in  the  Julian  gens,  should  be  beyond 
suspicion.  Every  one  will  sympathize  with  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  bowlers,  who,  we  are  certain,  are  quite  innocent  of 
conscious  unfairness.  But  their  wisest  plan  would  be  to 
modify  their  action  into  absolute  blamelessness,  difficult  as 
is  the  task  when  the  style  has  once  been  formed.  In  the 
recent  match  with  Sussex,  which  Lancashire  won  after  a 
close  contest,  Crossland  neither  got  runs  nor  wickets.  The 
bowlers  accused  of  throwing  are  not  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  county ;  but  as  long  as  Lancashire  men  believe  in 
their  fairness  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Eleven. ' 

The  Counties  are  playing  a  very  “  in  and  out  ”  game, 
though  perhaps  Surrey  is  nearly  the  most  successful.  Her 
new  bowlers,  Lohmann  and  Beaumont,  are  most  serviceable, 
while  the  two  Reads  are  a  tower  of  strength  in  batting. 
Yet  Gloucestershire  beat  Surrey,  and  had  all  the  air  of 
being  about  to  beat  Notts.  Such  victories  say  little  for  the 
batting  of  the  other  side,  as  Woof  cannot  bowl  at  both 
ends,  arid  Mr.  Grace  is  only  now  and  then  very  difficult. 
Middlesex  is  unlucky  under  Mr.  Webbe,  and  sadly  misses 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Stcdd,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  I.  L>.  Walker.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  F.  Lucas  and  Gunn  have  been  winning  bushels  of 
laurels  as  batsmen,  and  certainly  English  batting  is  not  at 
all  in  a  degenerate  condition.  Playing  for  M.C.C.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Marshall,  a  North-country  cricketer,  displayed  excellent 
defence  and  hitting  power  against  Derbyshire,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  Oxford,  and  he  will  probably  render  a  good 
account  of  any  bowling  he  may  encounter. 

The  two  Universities  seem  about  equally  feeble.  What 
has  become  of  Mr.  Whitby’s  bowling,  and  where  has 
departed  the  skill  of  Mr.  NicnoLLS?  They  are  not  now 
such  strength  as  of  old  time  moved  the  Australian  wickets. 
Apparently  neither  will  play  for  Oxford,  which  chiefly 
depends,  for  bowling,  on  Mr.  Bastard  and  Mr.  Page,  with 
a  number  of  changes,  none  likely  to  rival  famous  perform¬ 
ances  of  Mr.  Peake  and  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Brain, 
Mr.  Key,  and  Mr.  IIildyard  have  batted  well;  indeed 
there  are  many  good  bats,  but  they  seldom  do  themselves 
justice.  There  is  a  touch  of  Celtic  genius,  brilliant  but 
erratic,  in  the  skill  of  Mr.  O’Brien.  In  short,  the  team 
is  one  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  would  have  dismissed  for 
fifty,  on  a  nice  wet  dark  day,  when  Lord’s  is  partially 
illuminated  by  flashes  of  lightning.  At  Cambridge  Mr. 
IIawke  has  but  once,  we  think,  fulfilled  his  schoolboy 
promise ;  but  Mr.  Wrigiit  has  been  a  most  “  consistent 
“  walker,”  almost  always  making  scores  of  forty  or  fifty. 
Mr.  Smith  still  bowls  (how  long  has  he  been  bowling?) 
Mr.  Rock  adds  hitting  to  his  peculiar  defence,  and  he,  Mr. 
Toppin,  and  Mr.  Buxton  seem  to  bowl  with  more  success 
than  any  Oxford  performer.  Yet  we  hardly  think  that  the 
Gentlemen  will  (as  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr. 
A.  II.  Evans)  seek  their  bowlers  from  either  University 
Eleven. 

Among  the  schools,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow  have 


all  plenty  of  batting,  and  perhaps  a  wet  wicket  rather  than 
the  excellence  of  Cliftonian  bowling  lowered  the  stumps  of 
Cheltenham  for  the  feeble  score  of  forty-seven.  Very  a»ed 
cricketers  will  be  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Carter,  an  old 
Double  Blue,  got  seventy-nine  against  the  Aldershot  division. 
Mr.  Carter  played  in  the  dim  heroic  age  of  Mr.  Kenney, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Reade. 


LORD  DERBY  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

ORD  DERBY’S  farewell  address  to  the  Agents- 
General  of  the  Colonies  was  both  judicious  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  recantation  of  heretics  and  sceptics  implies 
general  acceptance  of  the  established  orthodoxy,  if  not 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  to  which  they  conform.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  known  that  Lord  Derby  has  at  any  time 
openly  disputed  the  value  of  Colonial  loyalty;  but,  con¬ 
sidering  his  temperament  and  his  political  tendencies,  he 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  share  the  opinions  which  were 
in  fashion  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  appears  from, 
kir  Henry  Taylor  s  Memoirs  that  he  and  his  principal 
colleagues  on  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Colonial 
Office  agreed  with  more  than  one  of  their  successive  chiefs 
in  their  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
Canada,  Australasia,  and  those  parts  of  South  Africa  which 
are  no  longer  governed  by  the  Crown  would,  if  such  a  policy 
had  prevailed,  have  long  since  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  West  Indies  and  a  few  other  transmarine 
possessions  might  perhaps  have  been  retained  for  a  time. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  was  perhaps  the  best  known  Parlia¬ 
mentary  advocate  of  a  theory  which  was  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  utilitarian.  Mr.  Cobden  would  have  extended 
the  process  of  amputation  to  India.  Of  its  official  supporters- 
Lord  Granville,  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  earlier  part  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Administration,  was  the  most  consistent- 
and  most  outspoken.  Perhaps  his  ostentatious  indifference 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Colonial  relation  may  have  tended 
to  produce  a  wholesome  jealousy  and  an  ultimate  reaction. 
From  that  time,  though  some  of  the  Colonies  may  have  en¬ 
forced  various  demands  by  threats  of  secession,  they  have  uni¬ 
formly  resented  any  hint  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  declare 
their  independence.  Some  Colonial  Governors  had  from 
time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  their  superiors  to  the 
indirect  advantages  of  a  vast  territorial  dominion.  Lord 
Dufferin,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Canada, 
deliberately  engaged  in  the  task  of  cultivating  the  loyal 
attachment  of  the  province  to  the  mother-country.  His 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Colonial  Empire  is  now 
a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Home  Government. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  circumstances  have  changed 
as  the  great  Colonies  have  become  more  and  more  capable 
of  administering  their  own  affairs.  In  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  large  garrisons  were  maintained  at  great  expense  in 
New  Zealand,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  Canada.  At  one  time 
an  Imperial  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was  employed  in 
the  war  with  the  Maoris,  and  several  Caffre  wars  were 
conducted  at  heavy  expense.  Lord  Granville,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  earnest  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  colony, 
resolutely  withdrew  the  whole  of  the  Queen’s  troops  from 
New  Zealand;  and  the  measure,  though  its  results  at 
the  time  seemed  doubtful,  has  been  justified  by  success. 
When  the  colonists  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  they 
contrived  to  terminate  a  tedious  and  sanguinary  struggle. 
The  more  complicated  difficulties  of  South  Africa  have  not 
yet  been  overcome.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  lately  given  proof  of  its  ability  to  maintain 
authority  and  peace  by  its  own  resources.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lord  Grey,  who  has  never  heartily  approved  of 
an  experiment  which  was  tried  after  the  close  of  his  official 
career,  almost  every  statesman  and  well-informed  politician 
is  satisfied  that  the  concession  of  responsible  dr  independent 
government  to  the  larger  Colonies  was  both  expedient  and 
necessary.  Some  or  all  of  them  would  have  before  this  time 
broken  the  tie  which  connects  them  with  the  Imperial 
Government  but  for  its  unlimited  elasticity.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  Cape  was  not  prematurely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  Crown ;  but 
the  question  has  no  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
grant  of  internal  autonomy  is  almost  always,  when  it  has 
once  been  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  irrevocable. 
The  North  American  provinces,  from  their  first  establish¬ 
ment  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  had  both  thriven 
and  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  under  a  system 
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Dot  widely  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  existing  Colonial 
Empire.  The  disruption  might  have  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  but  for  the  acknowledged  power  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  regulate  trade,  and  its  disputed  right  of  im¬ 
posing  Stamp  and  Customs  duties.  When  the  collision 
occurred  it  was  useless  to  prove  in  ingenious  pamphlets  that 
taxation  was  no  tyranny.  The  Americans  were  determined 
that  they  would  not  pay  the  duty  on  tea;  and  Burke 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the  Stamp 
Act  was  within  the  power  of  Parliament,  but  whether  it 
was  prudent  to  alienate  the  allegiance  of  the  Colonies.  One 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  responsible  government  in  the 
Colonies  is  that  it  reduces  the  chances  of  a  quarrel  to  a 
minimum. 

The  sentiment  of  reciprocal  good-will  on  the  part  of 
England  and  of  the  Colonies  is  happily  not  unsupported  by 
material  considerations.  The  former  supporters  of  disunion 
grudged  the  contributions  which  were  then  made  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Treasury  to  the  military  and  administrative  wants  of  | 
the  Colonies;  and  they  also  shrank  from  the  possible  cost 
and  risk  of  defending  them  in  the  contingency  of  war.  Un¬ 
imaginative  votaries  of  superficial  utility  almost  always  leave 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  problem  out  of  their  calculations. 
The  prophets  of  insular  seclusion  forgot  that  England  was  a 
commei’cial  and  manufacturing  country,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mand  or  security  of  the  sea  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  State.  The  “  drum-beat”  which,  as  Mr.  Webster  said, 
is  repeated  round  the  world,  indicates,  among  other  things, 
the  possession  of  numerous  harbours  and  of  indispensable 
warehouses  of  coal.  Wherever  a  British  fleet  may  sail,  it 
may  expect  a  friendly  reception,  and,  if  necessary,  it  may 
establish  a  base  of  operations  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  armed  neutrality  or  of  other 
hostile  combinations  in  the  wide  regions  which  are  covered 
by  the  English  flag.  From  Ha  ifax  to  Melbourne  numerous 
ports  would  be  open  to  English  fleets  and  closed  to  those  of 
an  enemy.  As  long  as  the  colonies  are  loyal,  an  occupation 
of  any  of  their  ports  by  a  hostile  armament  would  be  only 
Temporary,  and  it  would  probably  be  dangerous  to  the  in¬ 
vader.  Any  attempt  to  effect  a  conquest  or  permanent 
settlement  would  bring  the  local  forces  as  principals  into  the 
quarrel.  Threats  held  out  both  recently  and  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  of  attacks  by  Russian  cruisers  on  the  Australian  ports 
may  be  safely  disregarded.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  they 
might  do  a  certain  amount  of  mischief ;  but  such  enterprises 
would  produce  no  advantage  to  the  aggressor,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  form  of  plunder.  The  resentment  which  would  be 
provoked  by  wanton  injury  might  prove  to  be  formidable. 
Against  any  European  enemy  Canada  could  protect  itself, 
and  in  all  cases  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  practically 
invulnerable.  The  internal  difficulties  which  still  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  South  African  Colonies  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  rather  diminished  than  aggravated  in  the  remote 
contingency  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  professed  economists  and  utilitarians 
who  formerly  inclined  to  the  separation  of  the  great  Colonies 
from  the  Empire  should  have  overlooked  the  invariable 
tendency  of  common  allegiance  to  promote  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  protective  tariffs  which  seem 
designed  to  exclude  English  goods,  the  trade  with  the 
Colonies  is  far  larger  in  proportion  to  their  population  than 
that  with  any  other  civilized  community.  It  is  in  England 
that  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  find  a  market  for  their 
productions,  and  in  return  they  take  large  amounts  of  English 
produce.  In  former  times  the  expense  of  military  establish¬ 
ments  may  perhaps  have  been  set  off  against  the  advantages 
of  commercial  preference.  The  self-governing  Colonies  now 
provide  for  their  own  expenditure,  and  recent  experience 
shows  that  on  fit  occasion  they  are  not  unwilling  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  defence  of  the  mother-country.  Lord  Derby 
acknowledged,  in  language  which  was  not  the  less  suitable 
because  it  was  not  unduly  effusive,  the  dispatch  by  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  at  its  own  expense  of  a  con¬ 
tingent  to  the  English  army  in  the  Soudan.  Ho  at  the 
same  time  confirmed  the  statement  that  several  of  the  other 
Colonies  would  have  provided  similar  aid  if  it  had  been 
needed.  The  significance  of  the  movement  was  increased 
by  the  character  of  the  Soudan  war.  The  Colonies  could 
have  no  motive  but  good  will  to  the  English  Government 
and  nation,  combined  with  a  laudable  desire  to  assert  their 
own  importance  and  their  claims  on  the  Homo  Government. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  special  interest  should  bo  felt  in 
the  most  unintelligible  of  wars.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
informed  the  world  that  the  Arabs  whom  ho  was  putting  to 


death  by  thousands  were  rightly  fighting  for  their  freedom, 
and  he  expressed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  rescue  of 
General  Gordon  which  may  perhaps  have  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  policy  of  the  Colonies.  The  New  South  Wales 
contingent,  though  it  rendered  good  service,  had  little 
opportunity  of  acquiring  extraordinary  distinction  ;  but  the 
officers  and  men  are  well  aware  that  their  courage  and 
discipline  were  fully  appreciated  by  their  temporary  comrades 
and  by  the  English  Government. 

Lord  Derby  had  abundant  materials  for  the  special  as 
well  as  for  the  general  portions  of  his  short  and  pithy 
address.  He  shared  the  satisfaction  which  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  felt  in  the  vigorous  and  successful  suppression  of  the 
late  insurrection  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  and 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  representatives  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  urged  by 
some  of  the  colonists,  annexed  a  large  extent  of  country 
in  New  Guinea,  including  the  part  of  the  island  which 
borders  the  Torres  Straits.  It  would  not  have  been  judi¬ 
cious  to  add  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Germans 
who  have  agreed  to  divide  with  England  a  great  part  of 
the  island  will  actually  proceed  to  exercise  their  right 
of  sovereignty  and  settlement.  The  Australians  have 
perhaps  by  this  time  learnt  that  neither  their  safety  nor 
their  future  greatness  require  the  acquisition  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by  the  English  authorities  of  the  whole  of  the 
largest  island  in  the  world.  The  expansion  of  the  Empire 
has  apparently  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  Within  a  few 
weeks  a  territory  has  been  acquired  in  South  Africa  which 
is  said  to  reach  from  the  border  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 
Zambesi,  and  to  equal  in  extent  the  aiea  of  France  and  of 
Spain.  The  new  Colony,  if  it  acquires  that  character  by  the 
assent  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  annexation,  appears  to  be 
generally  fertile,  and  in  consequence  of  its  elevation  above 
the  sea-level  it  is  suited  to  European  occupation.  Another 
reported  advantage  is  that  the  territory  contains  the  road  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  furnish 
large  facilities  for  trade.  The  title  to  the  intended  province 
is,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  derived  from  the  cession  made  by  a 
local  chief  who  probably  requires  protection  against  some 
unfriendly  neighbour.  If  the  agreement  is  ratified,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  will  be  contented  to 
submit  to  English  sovereignty.  The  natives  of  South  Africa 
appear  generally  to  understand  the  advantages  of  a  settled 
Government  which  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  order  and 
obedience  to  law  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  assume 
that  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  have  ratified  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  Sir  C.  Warren,  and  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  can  scarcely  have  been  yet  settled.  The  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  Agents  and  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies 
in  Downing  Street  records  the  official  recognition  of  their 
right  to  be  consulted  on  questions  which  affect  the  interests 
of  their  constituents.  There  is  no  present  reason  for  trying 
to  extend  the  existing  system  into  a  Federal  organization. 
There  is  a  close  bond  of  union  between  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  representatives  of  each  Colony ;  but  there  is 
no  similar  relation  among  the  various  dependencies  of  the 
Crown.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  establish  a  formal 
federation  among  communities  which  have  no  natural  con¬ 
nexion  with  one  another. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

rpHE  fire  at  the  India  Museum  has  again  attracted 
1-  attention  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  adjoining 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  had  upon  that  occasion, 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  so  narrow  an  escape  from  crema¬ 
tion.  The  scandal  of  this  persistent  neglect  is  one  of  the 
things  about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  write,  because  the 
truth  of  the  case  can  only  be  expressed  by  truisms,  and 
reasoning  can  hardly  help  sliding  into  invective.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  of  a  character  which  can  never  bo  replaced  ;  its 
value  is  enormous, and  ever  increasing;  tho  construction  and 
materials  of  the  shanty  which  the  nation  has  graciously  ac¬ 
corded  for  its  housing  would  be  dangerous  beyond  parallel 
even  if  it  had  not  been  that,  with  the  invention  of  Fisheries, 
Healtheries,  and  Inventories,  doubtless  to  bo  succeeded 
by  many  such  another  collection  of  fortuitous  atoms 
simulating  method,  a  monster  neighbour  has  been  created, 
where  the  risks  of  conflagrations  have  been  multiplied, 
in  proportion  as  the  power  of  grappling  with  them  has 
been  attenuated.  It  was  a  grievous  wrong  ever  to  have 
condemned  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to  quarters  so 
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exceptionally  dangerous  ;  but  then  to  have  run  up  the  huge 
unwieldy  show  beside  them  was,  with  reckless  philistinism, 
to  turn  that  wrong  into  an  outrage.  Official  muddle  might 
excuse  the  first  establishment  of  the  Gallery  where  it  is. 
Its  retention  under  increased  conditions  of  danger  is  un¬ 
intelligible  unless  we  admit  such  a  repudiation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  involves  the  presumption  of  mental  or  moral 
deficiency. 

The  Trustees  do  all  they  can — they  protest,  and  they 
protest  again — and  the  Government  has  hitherto  received 
all  their  protests  with  polite  indifference,  at  which  all  men 
of  culture  with  no  distinction  of  party  cry  shame.  They 
have  gone  into  details  and  indicated  special  sources  of 
danger,  and  these  have  remained  unabated  by  the  now  de¬ 
parted  administrators;  but  we  commend  these  facts,  which 
we  have  rather  under-coloured,  to  Mr.  Plunket.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  new  Government  may  be  restricted  ;  but  in 
this  special  instance  they  have  an  occasion  of  distinguishing 
themselves  which  would  be  supreme  good  fortune  even  to 
the  strongest  Administration.  Let  Mr.  Plunket  announce 
that  he  is  planning  a  fireproof  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  have  no  need  of  four- line 
whips  to  secure  a  majority. 


UNDERGRADUATES  AT  PLAY. 

THE  undergraduates  of  Cambridge  University  have  been 
enjoying  Fescennine  license,  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  a 
high  old  time.  They  are  said  to  have  made  more  noise  in  the 
Senate  House  on  Tuesday  than  had  been  heard  in  a  public 
building  since  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administra¬ 
tion.  However  that  may  be,  they  caused  a  considerable 
din,  and  drove  the  Vice-Chancellor,  usually  the  most  long- 
suffering  of  mortals,  to  take  what  may  be  called  compara¬ 
tively  violent  measures.  And  why  did  they  all  this  ?  Because 
a  certain  number  of  young  men  were  about  to  take  a  degree. 
A  University  is  defined  by  “Junius  ”  as  a  place  of  learned 
dulness  and  thoughtless  repose.  When  an  eminent  living 
historian  revisited  Oxford  after  an  absence  of  forty  years,  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked  to  a  friend  and  contemporary, 
“  We  didn’t  know  nearly  so  much  as  these  fellows,  but  then 
“  we  didn’t  talk  nearly  so  much  nonsense.”  The  historian, 
however,  was  referring  to  the  junior  Dons,  a  highly  con¬ 
scientious  race,  who  are  not  dull,  or  thoughtless,  or  fond  of 
repose,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  making  unmannerly 
disturbances.  The  undergraduates,  “  those  noblest  of 
“  their  species,  called  emphatically  men,”  as  one  of  their 
own  poets  says,  are  difficult  people  to  bring  under  a  theory. 
It  used  to  be  thought,  or  at  least  said,  that  athletic  sports 
would  teach  their  animal  spirits  where  to  rage,  and  that, 
when  not  on  the  river  or  the  cricket-ground,  neither  tin-ow¬ 
ing  the  lumpish  hammer  nor  practising  the  airy  high  jump, 
they  would  be  gentle,  courteous,  humane.  Experience,  as 
Gibbon  says,  blows  away  this  charitable  illusion,  and  the 
undergraduate  not  exhausted  by  feats  of  bodily  strength 
continues  to  break  out  in  the  wrong  place.  Visitors  to  the 
Oxford  Commemoration  and  the  Cambridge  Commencement 
have  observed  with  mel  mclioly  concern  that  humour  is 
deserting  the  undergraduate.  He  is  becoming  merely 
tumultuous  and  devoted  to  that  absurd  paradox,  not  to  say 
contradiction  in  terms,  a  practical  joke.  Even  the  rather 
coarse  personal  allusions  which  were  once  common,  such  as 
the  proposal  to  give  a  certain  public  orator  water,  followed 
by  the  correction  that  it  would  be  useless,  as  he  never  drank 
that  beverage,  had  some  wit,  or  at  least  fun,  in  them.  But 
when  it  comes  to  throwing  bags  of  Hour,  why,  it  ought  to 
be  put  down  with  as  much  determination  as  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  brought  to  bear  upon  the  task  of  putting  down 
suicide. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  bat  at  Cambridge  on  Tuesday 
the  Vice-Chancellor  acted  with  vigour  and  promptitude. 
An  active  search  for  offenders  was  instituted  on  the  spot, 
and  at  least  one  prisoner  was  made  by  three  “  authorities,” 
who  appear  to  have  surrounded  him.  This  is  better  than 
dissolving  the  Congregation  in  bad  Latin  to  a  musical 
accompaniment,  which  used  to  be  the  cheap  defence  of  irri¬ 
tated  Vice-Chancellors  in  the  sister  University.  Cambridge 
undergraduates  might  surely  be  moved,  if  not  to  tears,  at 
least  to  repentance,  by  the  way  m  which  the  “  authorities  ” 
returned  good  for  evil.  While  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  his 
little  ceremony  to  perform  n  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the 
undergraduates  have  theirs.  Recent  reforms,  which  have 
robbed  the  Senior  Wrangler  ol  hall  his  glory,  appear  to 
have  spared  the  more  veneralile  institution  of  woodeD 


spoon.  However  examinations  may  be  manipulated,  some¬ 
body  must  be  last  so  long  as  there  is  any  order  of  merit 
at  all.  The  handsome  implement  for  supping  with  the 
Devil,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  recipient’s  college, 
was  this  year,  as  usual,  solemnly  lowered  from  the  gallery 
upon  the  head  of  the  lowest  Junior  Optime.  Did  the 
“authorities”  interfere?  No.  They  allowed  these  high- 
spirited  young  men  to  fulfil  their  ancient  custom.  Surely, 
then,  the  “  authorities  ”  might  have  expected  to  meet  with 
the  indulgence  which  they  themselves  displayed.  Under¬ 
graduates  should  learn  charity.  They  should  at  least  be 
prepared  to  treat  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  as 
harmless  old  fogies,  whose  mysterious  rites  are  justly  con¬ 
temned  by  men  of  sense  and  spirit,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
are  creatures  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  themselves. 
Dr.  Pusey  once  demanded  in  an  able  pamphlet  what  he  feli¬ 
citously  termed  “  toleration  for  the  Church.”  “  Toleration 
“  for  Vice-Chancellors  ”  might  be  urged  even  upon  those 
who  regal’d  Proctors  as  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy. 
Undergraduates  should  reflect,  also,  upon  the  misapprehen¬ 
sions  to  which  their  conduct  may  give  rise.  It  may  be 
supposed  by  the  ignorant  stranger  that  they  attach  great 
importance  to  an  academical  degree,  whereas  it  is  well  known 
that  they  really  despise  this  bauble.  What,  again,  would  become 
of  the  gentlemen  who  shine  on  these  occasions,  and  on  these 
occasions  only,  if  these  occasions  returned  no  more?  Swift 
delicately  suggested  that,  if  Christianity  were  immediately 
abolished  by  law,  the  conversation  of  the  wits  would  suffer 
severely  from  lack  of  material.  If  no  degrees  were  publicly 
conferred  on  the  floor,  what  would  become  of  those  who 
crowd  the  galleries?  We  must  really  give  and  take  in  this 
world.  Even  the  laudable  objects  of  the  S.  R.  S.  P.  G. 
(Society  for  Roasting  a  Senior  Proctor  Gratis)  might  be 
carried  too  far. 


EXIT  THE  CHINESE  MUDDLE. 

THE  presentation  of  the  treaty  with  China  to  the  French 
Chambers  on  Monday  was  a  pure  formality,  and  if  it 
aroused  more  interest  than  such  things  usually  do,  that 
was  only  because  it  revived  unpleasant  memories.  In 
itself  the  treaty  is  a  reasonably  good  one ;  what  was  un¬ 
acceptable  was  the  manner  of  its  getting.  Thanks  to  the 
blundering  of  the  late  Ministry,  France  has  to  resign  some 
of  the  places  it  had  seized,  and  to  abstain  from  pressing 
claims  which  it  had  advanced.  The  Chamber  as  it  listened 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  must  have  remembered  that  all 
the  good  in  it  might  have  been  obtained  long  ago,  and  the 
confessions  of  errors  of  judgment  avoided,  for  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  were  contained  in  the  previous  negotiations  at 
Tientsin.  What  has  been  added  by  the  renewal  of  the 
fighting  after  the  Bac  Le  affair  is  the  surrender  of  the 
Pescadores,  occupied  by  Admiral  Courbet  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  withdrawal  from  Formosa,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  claim  to  an  indemnity.  Since,  however,  the  French 
have  decided  to  modify  their  pretensions,  and  to  make 
peace  under  the  shadow  of  a  defeat,  they  may  reasonably  be 
contented  with  what  they  have  gained.  The  treaty  leaves 
them  in  full  possession  of  Annam  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  secures  trading  advantages  to  French  merchants.  If 
the  colonists  who  are  supposed  to  be  ready  to  settle  in 
Tonquin  do  really  make  their  appearance,  they  will  be  in  a 
good  position  to  open  a  trade  with  the  South-Western  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China.  Experience  shows  that  French  colonists 
are  few  and  unenterprising,  but  the  Government  has  done 
fairly  well  for  them,  such  as  they  are.  The  clause  which 
gives  Frenchmen  a  preference  in  contracting  for  any  railway 
the  Chinese  may  decide  to  make  to  their  Annamese  frontier 
looks  better  on  paper  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  prove  in  prac¬ 
tice.  A  preference  is  not  a  monopoly,  and  the  treaty  even 
guards  expressly  against  the  supposition  that  other  nations 
are  to  be  debarred  from  competing ;  but  in  all  probability 
no  contracting  firm  of  any  nationality  will  ever  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  profit  by  this  clause.  The  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  quite  ready  to  talk  about  constructing  a 
railway ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  break  away 
from  its  traditional  dislike  of  foreign  innovations  just  where 
they  may  prove  most  dangerous.  The  railway  from  Canton 
to  the  frontier  of  Tonquin  will,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy, 
remain  for  many  years  among  the  great  engineering  schemes 
which  men  of  business  of  a  certain  sort  and  men  of  scienco 
also  of  a  certain  sort  unite  to  recommend,  but  can  never  get 
permission  to  carry  out.  It  will  look  well  in  a  list  with 
the  Euphrates  Railway,  the  Dead  Sea  Canal,  the  Channel 
Tunnel,  and  the  flooding  of  the  Sahai-a.  Meanwhile,  even 
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if  the  treaty  secured  fewer  advantages  and  contained  more 
fallacious  promises,  it  would  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  most  feeble,  the  meanest,  and  the 
worst  directed  colonial  enterprise  of  modern  times. 

The  stain  of  bad  manners,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  is  visible 
in  every  detail  of  this  muddle.  When  it  was  apparently  all 
over  the  friends  and  relations  of  Admiral  Courbet  have 
come  forward  to  contribute  something  particularly  striking 
and  effective  to  the  history  of  its  indecencies.  With  a  very 
French  want  of  a  sense  of  the  uncomeliness  of  nakedness, 
they  have  rushed  within  a  week  of  the  announcement  of 
his  death  to  publish  his  private  letters  in  the  newspapers.  If 
the  correspondence  of  the  Admiral  had  been  colourless  there 
would  have  been  something  unseemly  in  this  haste  to  make 
capital  out  of  it ;  but  the  bad  manners  of  the  thing  are 
aggravated  by  the  eagerness  of  the  offenders  to  use  the 
officer  they  call  a  hero  as  a  stick  to  beat  M.  Ferry  with. 
Admiral  Courbet  had  very  pronounced  opinions  as  to  the 
statesmanship  of  the  last  French  Premier,  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  his  letters  with  no  reserve  and  much  vehemence. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  this.  Admiral  Courbet 
was  not  the  first  commander  by  sea  or  land  who  thought 
otherwise  than  nobly  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  understanding, 
and  has  said  so  in  unmistakable  terms.  With  a  very  little 
trouble  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  the 
private  letters  of  Wellington  or  Nelson  showing  that 
those  great  men  had  no  respect  for  many  of  the  politicians 
of  their  day.  Admiral  Hosier  had  beyond  doubt  a  very 
decided  contempt  for  the  policy  of  Sir  .Robert  Walpole. 
Not  that  Admiral  Courbet’s  letters  are  in  the  least  equal  in 
style  to  those  of  Wellington  or  Nelson.  They  said  their 
say  with  a  certain  courtesy  of  form,  however  sharp  the  point 
might  be.  The  letters  of  Admiral  Courbet,  on  the  other 
hand,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  contents  of  the 
most  violent  Parisian  papers.  M.  Henri  Rochefort  admires 
them  greatly,  and  not  without  reason,  for  they  imitate  his 
manner  with  success.  The  Admiral  seems  to  have  spent 
his  leisure  in  scolding  at  the  Ministry.  His  idea  of  sarcasm 
was  primitive,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  got  beyond  calling 
bad  names  such  as  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  literary 
criticism  of  M.  Zola.  In  substance  his  criticism  contains 
nothing  that  had  not  already  been  said  in  various  French 
and  English  newspapers.  He  thought. M.  Ferry’s  Ministry 
did  not  know  its  own  mind,  that  its  measures  were  confused 
and  inefficient,  that  its  pretensions  were  too  big  and  its  per¬ 
formance  wofully  small.  He  had  into  the  bargain  a  private 
grievance  of  his  own  after  his  supersession  by  General 
Mtot,  and  he  held  forth  on  these  subjects  in  peppery  letters 
plentifully  adorned  with  contemptuous  epithets.  In  very 
bitter  moments  he  repented  his  folly  in  having  fought  on 
the  barricades  to  help  forward  the  victory  of  the  tribe  of 
little  men  who  have  now  got  to  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
Admiral  was  not  the  only  man  who  has  found  where  revo¬ 
lutionary  adventures  in  politics  lead.  In  a  wholesome  state 
of  things  all  this  violent  scolding  would  have  been  kept 
quietly  concealed ;  hut  the  temptation  to  make  use  of  it  has 
been  too  strong  for  the  Admiral’s  correspondents.  They 
have  published  many  of  his  letters,  and  have  created  a 
delightful  sensation.  Of  course  all  the  papers,  Bonapartist, 
Royalist,  and  Radical,  which  hate  the  Republic  are  delighted 
to  get  them,  and  the  late  Admiral  has  taken  his  place  with 
the  ex-prefects  of  police  and  discharged  spies  who  have  been 
turning  an  honest  penny  in  the  press  by  revelations  of 
official  secrets.  His  friends  have  put  him  in  an  undignified 
position  ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  poetic  justice  in  the 
incident.  M.  Ferry  and  the  party  of  colonial  aggression 
generally  chose  to  puff  Admiral  Courbet  iuto  a  hero,  and 
the  net  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  that  they  have  to 
listen  to  the  abuse  which  had  become  stale  in  the  press 
delivered  so  that  every  man  in  France  hears  it,  and  hears 
it  with  approval. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  EGYPT. 

NE  of  the  first  and  most  onerous  tasks  which  is 
incumbent  on  the  new  Ministry  is  the  rescue,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  Egypt  from  the  almost  intolerable  condition 
into  which  three  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
have  reduced  it.  A  plain  description  of  the  state  of  Egypt 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  took  it  in  hand,  and  of  its  condition 
now,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  ignorant 
English  elector  with  surprise,  not  to  say  horror.  At  tho 
earlier  date  its  finances  were  not  indeed  very  prosperous, 
and  it  was  suffering  from  an  acute  political  crisis.  But  it 
was  not  even  near  bankruptcy ;  it  controlled  without  dis¬ 


pute  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Nile  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Equator ;  its  social  institutions,  if  oppressive  to  Western 
eyes,  were  not  inharmonious  with  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  it  had  a  considerable  army,  which  in  times  past  had 
done  not  inconsiderable  things  in  fighting  its  enemies ;  its 
chief  towns  were  unconscious  of  war  for  many  years ;  its 
administrative  system  was  in  at  least  as  good  working  order 
as  it  had  been  during  living  memory.  Three  years  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  changed  that  picture  to  this.  The 
Egyptian  debt  has  been  largely  increased,  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  the  bombardment  and  burning  of  Alexandria ; 
the  administration  and  the  internal  social  system  of  the 
country  are  in  complete  chaos;  it  is  a  question  whether 
Egypt  will  have  to  stop  her  ordinary  payments  to-morrow, 
next  day,  or  the  day  after ;  her  army  has  been  cut  to  pieces 
on  a  dozen  fields  and  in  a  dozen  sieges ;  populous  towns 
which  have  existed  quietly  under  Egyptian  rule  for 
generations  have  been  sacked  or  simply  desolated  by  the 
flight  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  great  dominion  which  but  a 
few  months  ago  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the  Khedive 
has  shrunk  to  a  fourth  of  its  size,  the  districts  abandoned 
including  not  merely  recently  overrun  and  insecurely-held 
countries,  but  districts  which  have  recognized  the  obedience 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Lower  Nile  for  long  periods.  Most 
wonderful  of  nil,  the  rulers  of  the  Lower  Nile  themselves — 
call  them  English  or  call  them  Egyptian— are  preparing  for 
the  first  time  for  many  centuries  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
and  to  assume  the  attitude,  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  a  retreating  civilization 
resisting  at  gates  and  bars  a  triumphant  and  incursive 
barbarism. 

These  things  have  occurred,  in  one  sense,  so  rapidly,  in 
another  so  gradually,  that  they  have  missed  their  full  effect 
on  the  minds  of  many  Englishmen.  It  has  hardly  been 
realized  that  our  soldiers  have  been  playing  exactly  the  part 
which  children  learn  as  having  been  played  by  the  degenerate 
legionaries  of  Rome  when  the  Britons  summoned  their  help. 
We  fight  the  Mahdi,  and  we  beat  him  after  a  fashion,  and 
then  we  go  away  and  advise  our  proteges  to  go  away. 
Dongola,  it  is  said,  is  a  wilderness,  and  refugees  (who  are  to 
live  heaven  knows  how)  are  pouring  into  Upper  Egypt, 
where  the  existing  population  certainly  has  not  the  repute 
of  finding  means  of  subsistence  over-abundant.  Perhaps 
now  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  awaked  so  suddenly  to  the 
character  of  the  Irish  Government  in  which  he  has  placidly 
taken  a  part,  some  other  ex-Minister  will  undergo  a  similar 
awakening  as  to  the  sufferings  of  Egypt  and  his  share  in 
them.  The  reported  threats  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  Proper 
are  possibly  moonshine ;  they  possibly  are  not.  But,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not,  the  important  thing  is  to  recognize  that 
such  an  invasion  would  be  the  legitimate  consequence  and 
corollary  of  what  we  have  been  doing  in  that  country.  No 
savage  people  was  ever  beaten  by  retreating  before  it ;  many 
civilized  peoples  have  paid  the  bitterest  penalty  for  retreat¬ 
ing  before  savages.  Add  to  this  the  increasing  financial 
difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  imperatively  demands  some 
entirely  different  course  of  action  from  that  of  inviting  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  Conferences,  and  allowing  them  to 
veto  the  details  of  the  understanding  on  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  meets.  The  influx  of  refugees,  the  extraordinary 
coil  created  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
razzias  against  the  Soudanese,  and  his  importation  of 
Italians,  the  pressing  question  of  the  Suez  Canal,  all  d.-mand 
instant  attention.  With  regard  to  the  Canal,  the  invincible 
incuria  of  Englishmen  could  not  be  better  illustrat  d  than 
by  the  apparent  surprise  with  which  the  blocking  of  the 
channel  by  a  dredger  has  just  been  received.  Everv  writer 
on  Egyptian  subjects  who  had  the  slightest  knowl  dgo  of 
his  business  has  constantly  pointed  out  this  very  danger ; 
it  was  insi-ti  d  upon  so  recently  as  in  the  days  when,  dm  ng 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  heroic  fit,  a  Russian  cruiser  hovereo  sus¬ 
piciously  between  Suez  and  Port  Said;  but  nobody  seems  to 
have  paid  the  slightest  attention.  There  are  some  English¬ 
men  who  would  willingly  subscribe  for  a  model  of  that 
dredger  in  precious  metals  to  be  presented  to  whoever  was 
responsible  for  her  accident. 

The  first  thing  to  do  (and  it  is  satisfactory  that  ru  mour 
at  least  points  to  its  being  done)  is  tho  appointment  at 
Cairo  of  some  more  capable  representative  of  England  th  m 
the  present  English  resident.  VV'o  have  no  desire  to  bo  Inrl 
on  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  Ho  has  sometimes  given  goal 
advice  which  was  not  followed,  and  it  is  certain  tlm:  be  is 
unlearnt  some  of  tho  mistaken  notions  with  which  he  raiue 
to  Egypt.  But  he  came  to  Egypt  as  a  notorious  Ivocate 
of  the  policy  of  Scuttle  all  over  the  world.  His  advice  to 
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his  chiefs  in  England  has  been  sometimes  demonstrably  and 
often  by  inference  contradictory,  feeble,  shortsighted ;  and 
his  management  of  individual  pieces  of  business  has  been  al¬ 
most  invariably  bad.  The  conduct  of  the  wretched  Bos- 
phore  affair  exhibited  a  combination  of  carelessness  and 
rashness  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  Sir  Evelyn, 
and  which  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  j  ustify  his 
instant  suspension  from  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  im¬ 
portant  posts  existing,  or  conceivable  as  existing,  in  the 
English  diplomatic  service.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
variable  fault  of  our  proceedings  in  Egypt,  civil  as  well  as 
military — a  blind  rush  forward  and  then  a  clumsy  stagger 
back — is  characteristic  of  the  late  Government,  and  is  not 
chargeable  to  their  Egyptian  agent.  If  Sir  Evelyn  found 
that  he  was  constantly  overruled  and  his  advice  neglected, 
it  was  his  duty  to  resign.  But  no  one  will  believe  that  all 
the  steps  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  disaster  were 
merely  forced  from  above  on  a  reluctant  agent.  No  one  can 
believe  it ;  no  one  ought  to  believe  it.  The  English  position 
in  Egypt,  as  defined  or  left  undefined  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  been,  indeed,  one  which  a  Hercules  of  diplomacy  might 
shrink  from  attempting  to  hold.  But  a  large  margin  of 
initiative  must  have  been  left,  with  a  still  larger  margin  of 
more  or  less  independent  action  in  detail ;  and  the  uniform 
blundering  which  has  marked  the  whole  history  cannot  but 
be  chargeable  in  part  on  the  English  representative.  Sir 
Evelyn’s  successor  will  have  no  pleasant  task ;  but  he  will 
be  nearly  in  that  position  which  Mr.  Carlyle  described  as 
not  wholly  discouraging,  that  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
things.  English  influence,  short  of  expiring  altogether, 
cannot  go  much  lower;  and  every  variety  of  English  blun¬ 
dering  has  been  exhausted.  Whosoever  receives  the  post — 
and  he  should  be  a  man  of  diplomatic  experience,  of  per¬ 
sonal  acceptableness,  of  a  bold  temper,  and  strongly  opposed 
to  Scuttle — will  of  necessity  have  very  much  left  to  his  own 
judgment;  and  if  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  while  few  men 
can  ever  have  had  a  more  trying  task,  no  one  ever  has  had  a 
task  in  which  more  possibilities  remain  to  the  bold.  Two 
things,  and  two  things  only,  he  will  have  to  take  as 
general  maxims.  The  first  is,  never  to  take  a  step  with¬ 
out  being  ready  to  meet  either  of  its  probable  consequences 
— a  simple  rule  of  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  or  the  regime 
of  which  Sir  Evelyn  has  been  the  representative,  never 
seems  to  have  heard.  The  second  is,  to  cast  away  once  for 
all  the  theory  that  England  is  in  Egypt  as  not  being  there, 
that  her  presence  is  something  accidental,  transitory,  and 
irresponsible,  and  that  the  best  way  of  acting  is  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  everything  on  the  puppet  that  happens 
to  be  nearest  at  hand.  These  two  things — action  without 
foresight  and  refusal  of  action  without  consistency — have 
characterized  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  period  which  may 
be  called  the  Baring  government  of  Egypt.  Let  whom  it 
may  concern  take  care  that  they  do  not  characterize  the 
next  Government. 


A  FUNERAL  ORATION. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  inform  our  readers  that  our 
immediate  business  with  the  late  Government  is  rather 
to  bury  than  to  praise  them.  The  disclaimer  of  Marc 
Antony  is  the  less  necessary  because  Cassar  is  only  dead  in 
the  political  sense,  and  physically  still  lives  to  do  ample 
rhetorical  justice  to  his  own  virtues.  For  the  present  he 
remains  a  little  mixed  with  the  conspirators,  and  is  busy 
protesting  on  the  honour  of  one  of  them  (and  IIarcourt  is 
an  honourable  man,  as  indeed  they  all  are — all  honourable 
men)  that  the  distinguished  victim  died  a  natural  death. 
The  tongues,  however,  of  his  professional  eulogists  are 
already  loosed  and  regaling  our  ears  with  the  praises  of 
those  great  and  good  men  who  were  “  the  most  this,  the 
“  most  that,”  that  ever  were  in  the  world.  We  do  nor,  of 
course,  propose  to  swell  this  chorus ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  our  intention  to  add  our  voices  to  the 
rough  music  which  is  sounding  from  the  opposite  side. 
Perhaps  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  late  Ministry  have 
alike  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  it  might  now  be 
a  more  useful  public  exercise  to  review  their  works  from 
as  impersonal  a  point  of  view  as  possible.  We  see,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  once  propitiate  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  men — 
and,  what  would  be  better  still,  silence  them— by  argu¬ 
mentatively  admitting  all  that  they  have  to  say  in  praise 
of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  fallen  Minister  and  his 
colleagues.  Let  it  be  granted,  if  they  like,  that  when 
the  virtues  died  they  made  Mr.  Gladstone  heir ;  that  | 


there  never  was  a  statesman  more  unjustly  accused  of 
demagogy,  disingenuousness,  insatiate  thirst  for  power,  in¬ 
difference  to  national  objects,  subservience  to  party  interests, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  discreditable  catalogue  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  and  never  a  statesman  who  more  truly  deserved 
recognition  as  the  embodiment  of  the  opposites  of  all  these 
qualities.  Let  us  argumentatively  take  it  to  be  so  ;  let 
these  be  the  postulates  of  the  inquiry ;  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  without  needless  preliminary  dispute  to  consider 
whether  the  case  is  or  is  not  one  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Marc  Antony’s  reflection,  that  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Our  own  strong  impression  is  that  the  good  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  somehow  sui’reptitiously  slipped  into  the  Minis¬ 
terial  coffin.  All  the  fair  fruits  of  so  many  noble  qualities 
— for,  of  course,  they  cannot  have  been  barren — all  the 
yield  of  that  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  benevolence 
which  from  1880  onwards  were  to  flourish  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  home  and  foreign  affairs,  where  is  it  ? 
Every  one  with  unsatisfied  eyes  in  his  head  must  be 
asking  the  question.  From  every  mouth  comes  the  in¬ 
quiry,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  from  the  five  years 
of  office  of  the  deceased  Government  1  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  possible  answer  to  it.  The  good  has  been 
interred  with  their  bones.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent;  but  that  it  has  really  and  truly  happened  is  an 
inference  which  may  be  almost  drawn  from  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  chief  mourners  alone.  The  Ministerial  press 
do  not  seem  even  to  suggest  that  the  good  done  by  the 
Gladstone  Government  is  to  be  found  anywhere  above¬ 
ground.  Even  to  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  which  is 
perhaps  most  frequently  referred  to  as  their  noblest  and 
most  successful  achievement,  that  description  would  only 
half  apply;  and  as  to  any  other  signs  of  surviving  good, 
the  Ministerialist  not  only  does  not  point  it  out,  but 
he  seems  to  doubt  in  what  direction  it  would  be  best 
to  look  for  it.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  two  million 
capable  citizens,  which,  of  course,  he  would  be  glad  to 
claim  if  he  could,  is  so  obviously  the  work  of  both  parties 
— it  is  even  so  clear  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
able  to  insist  on  his  own  way  in  the  matter,  the  two 
millions  would  be  unenfranchised  at  this  hour — that  the 
most  daring  composer  of  Gladstonian  obituaries  hesitates  to 
claim  the  credit  of  it  for  his  hero.  And  nothing  else  worth 
speaking  of  can  be  said  to  have  legislatively  befallen  the 
people,  at  least  of  this  branch  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  only  impressions  which 
their  internal  history  is  likely  to  have  left  upon  their  minds 
are  those  of  a  steady  decline  of  trade  and  industry,  marked 
by  an  unbroken  series  of  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  improve  their  commercial  position  by  diplomatic 
means,  and  an  equally  uniform  series  of  encouragements 
afforded  by  that  Government  to  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries  at  the  expense  of  those  of  their  own.  That,  we 
say,  is  about  the  sum  of  the  impressions  which  English 
domestic  history  has  left  on  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen ; 
and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Gladstonian 
eulogist  is  chary  of  suggesting  that  the  good,  if  any,  which 
the  late  Government  have  left  behind  them  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  Exchange.  And  yet, 
if  he  does  not  bid  us  look  in  England — and  only  glances 
timidly  now  and  then  at  Ireland,  without  daring  to  say 
much  about  the  good  left  behind  among  a  people  who  may 
at  any  moment  fall  to  landlord-shooting  and  cattle-maiming 
again — there  is  only  too  obvious  a  reason  why  he  does  not 
extend  his  vision  further  afield.  His  reason  for  not  doing  so 
is  simply  that  the  continent  of  America  lies  to  the  west  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  south  and  east ;  and  that 
apparently  the  sole  bequests  of  the  late  Government  to  their 
successors  in  the  direction  of  these  three  points  of  the  compass 
is  a  bequest  of  dynamite  on  the  one  continent  and  of  deadlock 
on  the  other.  Hunt  as  we  may  in  fact,  and,  though  our 
Radical  friends  may  disbelieve  us,  we  have  personally  hunted 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  and  with  perfect  b07mjid.es 
for  the  good  which  the  Gladstone  Government  have  done 
either  at  home  or  abroad— to  their  fellow-countrymen  or  the 
men  of  any  other  nation — we  are  unable  to  find  the  faintest 
traces  of  it.  We  revert,  therefore,  unwillingly  to  our 
former  conclusion  :  it  has  been  interred  with  their  bones. 

And  now  what  about  the  evil  which  men  do  and  which 
lives  after  them  1  This,  too,  is  a  point  on  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional  eulogist  of  the  late  Government  is  not  very  fond  of 
touching,  lie  prefers  to  assume  that  their  errors,  if  any 
the  generous  errors,  for  he  cannot  admit  them  to  have  been 
guilty  of  anything  worse — have  followed  their  authors  to 
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the  grave.  But,  unfortunately,  the  testimony  of  one’s 
senses  does  not  at  all  lend  itself  to  this  pleasant  assumption. 
The  evil  that  men  have  done  in  this  case  shows  but  too  con¬ 
spicuous  signs  of  vitality  and  promises  to  outlive  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  career  of  those  who  wrought  it  by  many  un¬ 
happy  years.  They  have,  indeed,  been  even  more  singularly 
ill-fated  in  the  indelible  and  irremediable  character  of  their 
misdeeds  than  in  anything  else.  Everything  that  they 
have  done  which  they  should  not  have  done  has  lived  after 
them — therein  but  too  painfully  differing  from  everybody 
who  has  done  what  he  should  not  have  done  in  the  matter 
of  trusting  them  or  serving  them.  All  the  fruits  of  their 
Egyptian  policy  are  in  full  life  and  blossom  ;  it  is  only  its 
agents,  its  instruments,  and  its  dupes  that  have  perished. 
Gordon  is  dead,  and  his  devoted  companions,  and  the  skilled 
officers  and  stout  soldiers  of  our  futile  expeditions,  and  the 
fearless  tribesmen  who  fought  us,  and  the  foolish  friendlies 
who  helped  us,  and  the  beleaguered  garrisons  who  called  to 
us  in  vain  for  succour — all  are  dead,  sacrificed  one  after  an¬ 
other  to  swell  a  majority  against  a  motion  of  censure  or  to 
reduce  a  vote  in  Committee  of  Supply.  What  lives  and 
grows  is  the  danger  fostered  in  the  Soudan,  the  financial 
and  administrative  confusion  which  we  have  wrought  in 
Egypt,  the  jealousy  which  we  have  awakened  among  our 
ancient  rivals  for  influence  in  the  country,  and  the  hostility 
which  we  have  excited  among  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
If  we  turn  from  the  North  of  Africa  to  the  South,  or  from 
Africa  itself  to  Central  Asia,  it  is  the  same  story.  Here,  too, 
the  evil  that  the  late  Government  did  is  living  after  them 
with  a  lamentable  vigour  of  life.  The  belief  in  English 
steadfastness,  the  faith  in  the  English  alliance,  are  as  dead 
as  the  dead  of  Majuba  Hill  and  Penj-deh  ;  it  is  Boer  in¬ 
solence  and  Russian  ambition,  so  nourished  and  strengthened 
by  surrender  after  surrender,  which  alone  survive.  And 
what  lives  after  the  late  Government  in  Ireland  %  The  good 
of  contentment  which  they  endeavoured  to  buy  with  bribes 
of  confiscated  rent  ?  Or  the  evil  of  inflamed  cupidity  and 
emboldened  lawlessness  ;  the  evil — the  well-nigh  incurable 
evil — begotten  of  that  most  demoralizing  of  .all  lessons,  from 
which  men  learn  that  rewards  and  not  punishments  await 
those  who  seek  their  ends  by  violence  and  crime  ‘l 

And  yet,  it  will  be  said,  the  devisors  of  these  disastrous 
bequests  to  their  country  are  good  men.  They  are  more ; 
they  are  excellent  men,  exemplary  in  every  relation  of  life, 
good  fathers,  good  husbands,  good  citizens.  We  began  by 
admitting  and  will  end  by  repeating  it.  We  have  only 
ventured  to  examine  the  nature  of  their  works,  and  to 
inquire  whether  those  works  which,  with  their  irreproach¬ 
able  principles  and  admirable  intentions,  they  have  left 
behind  them,  are  good  or  evil.  And  if,  in  return  for  our 
unreserved  admission  that  the  late  Ministers  themselves 
were  everything  that  is  good,  their  more  candid  admirers 
will  admit  that  they  leave  no  works  behind  them  which  are 
not  of  unmixed  evil,  why  then  we  will  carry  our  com¬ 
plaisance  even  further  yet.  “  We  all  have  known,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Browning, 

Good  statesmen  who  pulled  ruin  on  the  State, 

Good  patriots  who  for  a  theory  risked  a  cause, 

Good  kings  who  disembowelled  for  a  tax. 

Good  popes  who  brought  all  good  to  jeopardy, 

Good  Christians  who  sat  still  in  easy-chairs. 

And  damned  the  general  world  for  standing  up — 

Now  may  the  good  God  pardon  all  good  men  ! 

We  have  already,  we  say,  admitted  that  the  late  Ministers 
are  of  the  class  described  in  the  first  line  of  the  above 
quotation;  and,  on  the  terms  already  proffered,  we  will 
admit  them  to  deserve  that  their  countrymen  should  join 
unanimously  in  tho  pious  ejaculation  with  which  it  con¬ 
cludes. 


A  NEW  CRIME. 

IN  an  age  when  inventions  are  a  form  of  popular  diver¬ 
sion  we  may  expect  new  crimes  to  increase  with  the 
spread  of  technical  education.  Of  courso  that  may  be  a 
crime  or  a  trespass  or  a  misdemeanour  in  one  age  which  is  a 
delicate  attention  in  another.  Thus  Roman  generals  were 
painted  a  bright  red  all  over  when  they  entered  tho  city  in 
triumph.  There  could  be  no  prouder  moment  for  a  Roman 
than  that  in  which  he  was  subjected  to  a  wash  of  carmine, 
with  a  glaze  of  rose-madder.  Whether  he  found  it  difficult 
to  remove  the  cause  of  his  pleasure  and  how  ho  looked  next 
day  are  questions  not  solved  even  by  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities.  But  to  dye  a  man  red  when  he  is  not  a  Roman 
general,  when  he  has  not  triumphed,  and  when  ho  is  com¬ 
plying  with  your  request  that  he  will  “  make  up  the  flic,”  is 


quite  another  kind  of  compliment.  This  singularly  ana¬ 
chronistic  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  gentleman  unnamed  has 
been  paid  by  the  graceful  fancy  of  a  person  employed  at  the 
Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Works.  He,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  trial  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court  at  Preston,  was  with  the 
plaintiff  in  a  hotel.  He  seized  the  moment  when  plaintiff 
was  poking  the  fire  to  empty  a  box  of  red  dye  over  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man.  Probably  this  was  a  kind  of  elementary 
Teutonic  joke,  for  the  defendant’s  name  betrays  his  Germanic 
origin.  The  Germans,  though  a  great  and  terrible  people, 
are,  in  the  matter  of  wit  and  humour,  in  almost  a  prehistoric 
condition.  They  apparently  think  it  funny  to  treat  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  as  the  Passamaquoddys  treat  their  squaws — that 
is,  to  paint  them  red.  Had  the  defendant  proceeded  to  stick 
white  wafers  over  the  plaintiff,  no  one  who  knows  Teutonic 
gaiety  need  have  been  surprised.  But  he  confined  himself 
to  saying  “  You  will  he  a  Red  Devil  for  three  months.” 
The  terminology  is  Chinese,  but  the  humour  is  early  Aryan. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  Red  Man  for  some  time,  and  the  more 
he  tried  to  remove  the  colouring  medium  the  more  he 
rubbed  it  in.  It  would  have  been  interesting  at  this  period 
to  hear  what  the  art  critic  of  the  Athenceum  would  have 
found  to  say  about  the  plaintiffs  “  carnations.”  The  plaintiff 
was  as  red  as  Schomberg,  the  mignon  of  Henri  III.,  was 
blue  in  the  veracious  narrative  of  the  great  Dumas. 
Schomberg  left  his  dagger  in  one  of  the  persons  who  dyed 
him  blue ;  but  the  plaintiff  only  received  20 1.  damages  from 
a  jury.  As  he  lost  his  employment,  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  was  saluted  as  Red  Indian  ”  by  all  the  hoys 
and  girls  he  met,  his  vengeance  could  scarcely  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  vindictive  instincts  attributed  to  the  Red  Man. 
Throwing  dye,  on  the  whole,  seems  but  little  less  culpable 
than  throwing  vitriol,  which,  as  a  crime,  lacks  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  originality.  Besides,  throwing  dye  might  lead 
to  reprisals,  and  half  the  populace  of  a  town  in  which 
the  offence  took  root  might  appear  in  prismatic  colours 
— blue,  yellow,  green,  mauve,  and  magenta.  These  re¬ 
sults  of  uneducated  playfulness  cannot  too  severely  be  depre¬ 
cated  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  damages,  though  not 
excessive,  will  somewhat  discourage  the  habit  of  throwing 
dye  in  the  county  of  Lancashire.  From  throwing  cricket- 
balls  when  they  should  be  bowling  (as  the  people  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  are  said  to  do),  it  is  only  a  step  to  throwing  red 
and  other  dyes  at  each  other’s  heads.  Once  it  becomes 
almost  universal  (like  kicking)  the  freak  will  cease  to  attract 
public  attention  to  its  victims.  But  it  is  much  better  to 
resist  the  first  beginnings.  It  might  become  as  usual  to 
carry  boxes  of  dye  as  revolvers  or  umbrellas.  The  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  manufacturing  class  are  doubtless  far  too  few 
and  too  monotonous;  but  a  series  of  experiments  in  “  colora- 
“  tion  ”  on  the  human  face  and  figure  cannot  be  regarded 
as  healthy  and  ennobling  pastimes.  Do  not  go  further  than 
blackening  a  friend’s  face  with  burnt  cork  when  he  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  confiding  conviviality — this  should  be  the  sage’s 
advice  to  the  sportive  men  of  Lancashire. 


MR.  GOSCIIEX  ON  TRADE. 

ri'UIE  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  have 
-L  listened  to  Mr.  Goschen  on  Tuesday  with  interest; 
but  tho  members  of  that  respectable  body  can  hardly  have 
gone  away  from  the  Town  Hall  much  encouraged  if  they 
came  in  any  hope  of  learning  when  the  depression  in  trade 
might  ho  expected  to  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Goschen  was 
full  and  exact  and  perspicuous.  He  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  the  condition  of  trade.  His  statistics  were  few, 
but  weighty;  and  he  turned  the  figures  of  other  authorities, 
and  particularly  of  Lord  Derby,  inside  out,  and  caused  tho 
seams  to  be  painfully  conspicuous.  Nothing  daunted  him. 
He  even  made  a  rapid  excursion  into  the  jungles  called  the 
appreciation  of  gold  and  tho  fluctuations  of  a  silver  currency. 
I  here  was  not  a  word  in  his  speech  which  an  open-minded 
man  in  search  of  information  would  wish  away  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  it  cannot  have  raised  tho  spirits  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Goschen  not  only  showed,  what 
nobody  denies, that  tradehas  been  and  is  depressed, but  hegavo 
many  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  contiuno  in 
a  stato  of  depression.  Early  in  his  address  ho  promised  to 
say  something  about  tho  more  cheerful  outlook  in  certain 
quarters  ;  but  a  very  brief  paragraph  served  to  dispose  of  that 
branch  of  his  subject.  Ho  had  really  nothing  to  say  except 
that  our  trade  was  most  flourishing  in  the  countries  furthest 
from  Europe,  and  that  our  colonics  afford  an  excellent  and 
a  growing  market.  When,  however,  this  is  qualified  by 
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his  own  convincing  demonstration  that  improved  means  of 
communication  are  doing  much  to  make  distance  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  its  value  is  seriously  discounted.  Mr. 
Goschen,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  much  too  wise  to  indulge 
in  hopeful  prophecies  at  large. 

The  speech  was  not,  it  is  true,  altogether  melancholy. 
If  Mr.  Goschen  showed  reason  for  believing  that  the  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  will  continue,  he  was  also  able  to  show 
that  as  yet  it  has  weighed  chiefly  on  the  manufacturers 
and  other  capitalists  who  wish  to  accumulate  great  fortunes 
by  means  of  high  profits.  While  they  have  been  struggling 
painfully  along,  the  consumer  has  gained  by  the  fall  of 
prices.  There  are  also  certain  tests  which  can  be  safely 
applied  to  find  how  far  the  country  is  really  suffering 
from  a  diminution  of  its  wealth,  and  one  of  these  is  the 
percentage  of  paupers.  As  Mr.  Goschen  reminded  his 
hearers,  the  results  of  inquiry  on  this  point  are  satis¬ 
factory.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  percentage  of 
people  supported  by  the  rates  has  sunk  from  5  per  cent, 
in  a  smaller  to  3  per  cent,  in  a  larger  population.  This 
fall  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  a  more  severe 
application  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  but,  even  when  that  is 
allowed  for,  it  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  working  class 
are  better  and  not  worse  off  after  a  long  period  of  de¬ 
pression.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  fall  in  wages  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices  is  another  proof  of  the 
same  thing.  Manufacturers  may  be  cutting  one  another’s 
prices  down  to  a  minimum  by  competition,  but  workmen 
are  plainly  under  no  sufficient  pressure  to  make  them 
cut  down  one  another’s  wages.  Another  influence  which 
is  at  work  to  diminish  profits  works  for  the  good  of  the 
“  little  men,”  and  not  for  them  alone.  The  spread  of 
co-operation  is  tending  to  limit  the  gains  of  capitalists. 
Mr.  Goschen  commented  upon  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  these  bodies,  and  showed  how  they  are  favoured  by 
the  present  cheapness  of  capital,  and  he  asked  the  men  of 
business  who  were  listening  to  him  to  reflect  whether,  by 
getting  rid  of  these  unpleasant  competitors,  supposing  that 
to  be  possible,  they  would  not  benefit  their  foreign  rivals 
more  than  themselves.  He  might  well  have  put  his  case 
much  more  strongly.  When  once  the  whole  political  power 
of  the  country  has  been  handed  over  to  the  working  classes', 
it  is  of  something  more  than  importance  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  them  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  property.  Workmen  who  own 
shares  and  houses  are  no  more  likely  to  be  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  or  whatever  other  member 
of  the  tribe  follows  that  half- forgotten  agitator,  than  greater 
capitalists.  They  will  possess  the  French  peasant-proprietor’s 
dislike  to  socialistic  interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
and  as  the  world  goes  they  are  not  likely  to  be  the  worst  friends 
of  the  capitalists.  The  returns  of  the  Income-tax  afforded 
Mr.  Goschen  another  illustration  of  this  persistence  of  pro¬ 
sperity  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commercial  world. 
He  quoted  statistics  to  prove  that  the  increase  in  incomes 
of  under  400?.  a  year  had  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  incomes  of  more  than  that  amount.  Something, 
as  he  himself  pointed  out,  must  be  allowed  for  the  growing 
dexterity  of  the  tax-collectors.  The  Inland  Revenue 
Department  gets  more  wily  as  it  gets  older ;  but  even  so 
there  must  be  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  men 
making  small  taxable  incomes  than  was  the  case  in  times 
when  prices  were  high,  and  when  immense  fortunes  were 
being  made  in  trade.  As  Mr.  Goschen  put  it,  more  men 
are  every  year  “  promoted  to  be  taxpayers.”  It  sounds  a 
little  like  being  “  elevated  to  the  gallows  ”  ;  but,  as  the 
tax-paying  is  a  consequence  of  greater  prosperity,  and  not 
of  an  extension  of  the  tax,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
symptom. 

As  long  as  the  trade  of  the  country  is  looked  at  from 
below  the  prospect  is  not  so  bad.  It  probably  is  the  case 
that  smaller  profits  more  widely  distributed  produce  a  more 
healthy  state  of  things  than  larger  profits  concentrated  in 
fewer  hands.  There  remains,  however,  the  question  whether 
the  trade  of  the  country  has  not  for  some  years  been  carried 
on  largely  out  of  the  capital  accumulated  in  more  prosperous 
times.  In  that  case  the  prolongation  of  the  strain  must 
cause  much  of  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  used  up  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  Mr.  Goschen  gave  chapter  and  verse  for 
believing  that  the  strain  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  long. 
Some  of  his  facts  are  indeed  hard  to  account  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  in  real  difficulties. 
The  great  and  steady  increase  in  shipping  ought  by  itself  to 
be  a  sign  of  prosperity.  Here,  again,  it  is  plain,  however, 
that  business  is  carried  on  with  a  very  small  margin  of 


profit.  When  a  ton  of  goods  can  be  carried  to  Madras 
for  the  price  of  a  second-class  ticket  from  London  to  Man¬ 
chester,  and  when  the  same  weight  can  be  sent  to  New 
York  and  brought  back  again  for  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence,  little  more  than  the  value  of  a  box  of  good 
cigarettes,  it  would  seem  that  there  cannot  be  much  to 
divide  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Against  such  a  sign  of  pro¬ 
sperity  as  the  continued  increase  of  shipping  Mr.  Goschen 
had  to  put  the  rapidity  with  which  foreign  nations  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  us  for  articles  they  could  formerly  find  nowhere  else.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  this  country  within  the 
last  century  was  due  to  our  monopoly  at  two  different 
periods  of  some  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  of  the  world. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  great  revolutionary  struggle  the 
navy  of  England  had  effectively  driven  every  other  flag  from 
the  sea.  Later  on  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention 
gave  us  again  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Foreign  nations  bought  from  us  because  nobody 
else  had  the  same  sort  of  things  to  sell.  That  period 
of  prosperity  is  over,  and  there  are  many  and  convincing 
proofs  that  it  will  never  return.  Foreign  nations  have 
learnt  from  us,  and  if  they  are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with 
us  in  the  open  market,  they  can  at  least  shut  their  own  to 
our  traders.  They  may  still  need  the  help  of  protective 
duties;  but  for  some  of  them  at  least  that  assistance  may 
soon  be  superfluous.  In  the  presence  of  this  prospect  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  must  lay  their  account  with  a  very  long-continued 
depression.  There  will  be  no  more  such  leaps  and  bounds 
of  prosperity  for  us  or  for  anybody  else.  Mr.  Goschen 
removed  the  last  hope  of  hundreds  of  would-be  millionaires 
by  showing  that  the  alleged  over-production  which  had  been 
held  guilty  of  the  stagnation  in  trade  does  not  mean  that  more 
has  been  produced  than  the  world  will  buy,  but  only  more 
than  it  will  pay  a  high  price  for.  His  consolatory  ending  may 
perhaps  have  sounded  a  little  ironical  to  his  hearers.  He  had 
nothing  better  to  promise  them  than  that  if  business  men  are 
clever  and  industrious  they  may  continue  to  find  good 
markets  in  very  distant  countries  and  in  the  Colonies,  and 
to  make  money  in  a  quiet  progressive  way.  To  ambitious 
commercial  men,  with  the  memory  of  what  things  were  in 
their  fathers’  time  to  look  back  upon,  that  may  not  be  a 
satisfying  process.  Whether  it  is  an  utterly  bad  look-out 
for  the  country  is  another  question.  We  have  perhaps  seen 
as  much  as  we  need  of  the  great  creatures  sung  by  Mr. 
Smiles  who  made  their  millions  apiece.  With  all  that 
Mr.  Goschen  had  to  say  on  the  value  of  our  connexion  with 
the  Colonies  we  heartily  agree.  He  said  rather  less  than 
enough  as  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  it  on  the  mind  of 
the  working  classes.  Whether  it  would  be  any  use  to  try 
to  impress  it  on  their  intelligence  by  argument  is  at  least 
doubtful,  but  as  they  obtain  a  connexion  with  trade  other 
than  the  mere  receipt  of  wages,  it  may  stamp  itself  on  their 
sense  of  their  interests,  which  is  much  the  most  impression¬ 
able  part  of  the  man  of  business. 


THE  SPEAKER  ON  THE  HOUSE. 

SPEAKER  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  almost 
officially  bound  to  take  as  hopeful  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  future  of  the  assembly  over  which  he  presides,  and  Mr. 
Peel’s  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  the  other  day  must  be 
read  with  all  due  allowance  for  that  quasi-official  obligation. 
So  read,  however,  it  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  somewhat 
foreboding  ring.  It  certainly  could  not  stand  much  of  the 
process  of  deduction  above  referred  to  without  acquiring 
the  character  of  a  positively  despondent  utterance.  If  even 
a  Speaker,  we  say  to  ourselves,  is  moved  on  a  convivial 
occasion  to  remind  his  hearers  with  so  much  earnestness  of 
what  the  new  House  of  Commons  will  require  if  it  is  to 
retain  even  such  repute  and  respect  as  it  still  possesses, 
what  would  his  language  on  the  subject  be  if  it  were  not 
tempered  and  qualified  by  the  restraints  of  his  official 
position  1  Undoubtedly  it  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Peel 
that  he  takes  leaps  in  the  dark  with  a  light  heart. 
On  the  contrary,  he  describes  the  impending  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  electorate  in  terms  which  are 
not  the  less  significant  of  the  mood  in  which  lie  views  it 
that  they  involve  a  slight,  but  not  disagreeable,  mixture 
of  metaphor.  “  We  are,”  he  said  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Acts,  “at 
“  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  are  already  in  the  rapids. 
“  I  will  not  pursue  the  metaphor  further  for  fear  I  should 
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lt  seem  to  imply  that  we  are  approaching  the  cataract  of 
“  Niagara.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
“  template  without  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety  the 
“  future  of  this  country  under  the  new  Reform  Act.”  It 
is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  Speaker  stopped  figuratively  short 
in  the  rapids,  though,  literally  speaking,  they  afford  a  less 
sure  abiding  place  perhaps  than  a  “  parting  of  the  ways.” 
The  mere  omen  of  his  rhetoric,  however,  remains  the  same. 
His  choice  of  illustration  affords  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  that  “  deep  interest  and  anxiety  ”  with  which  he  con¬ 
templates  the  future  of  the  country  under  the  new  Reform 
Act.  Indeed,  it  almost  justifies  us  in  dispensing  with  the 
former  of  those  two  words  as  inadequately  descriptive  of 
his  mental  state.  To  be  in  “  rapids  ”  at  all  is  a  situation  of 
interest ;  to  be  in  them  with  even  a  suspicion  that  there  is 
a  cataract  ahead  of  you  is  suggestive  of  an  emotion  to  which 
no  weaker  word  than  anxiety  would  perhaps  do  justice. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  prospect  which  Mr.  Peel  has  thus 
metaphorically  described  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
future  composition  and  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
alone.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  that  body  should  undei’- 
go  little  external  change  under  the  first  operation  of  the 
new  electoral  system,  and  yet  that  its  relations  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole  character  of  its 
action  as  a  legislative  and  a  wTould-be  executive  authority, 
should  be  radically  affected.  But  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  tendencies  of  the  new  system  will  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  indicated  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  new 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  is  that  circumstance  which 
gives  an  even  wider  meaning  than  its  primary  and  direct  im¬ 
port  to  Mr.  Peel’s  forecast  of  its  future.  He  reminds  us 
that  at  the  election  of  1874  about  220  new  members  entered 
the  House,  and  about  240  at  the  election  of  1880  ;  and  good 
judges,  he  added,  expect  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
new  members  will  be  added  to  the  new  Parliament.  “  I 
“  may  be  allowed,”  he  went  on,  “  to  express  a  hope 
“  that  there  will  be  left  a  large  leaven  of  old  members,”  by 
which  he  meant  men  who  had  attained,  not  the  patriarchal 
age  of  fifty,  forty,  or  thirty  years  of  membership,  but  “  the 
“  respectable  Parliamentary  age  of  ten  or  twenty  years.” 
He  believes  that  “  such  old  members  are  invaluable  in  keep- 
“  ing  alive  in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  House  of  Commons 
“  those  old  and  noble  traditions  which  make  the  House  of 
“  Commons  what  it  is.  They  would  tend  to  keep  alive  that 
“respect  for  antiquity,  that  regard  for  old  custom  and 
“  practice,  which  could  be  embodied  in  no  rules  of  procedure, 

“  which  could  be  set  before  them  in  no  digest  of  Parlia- 
“  mentary  practice,  which  are  impalpable  and  indescriba- 
“  ble,  but  which  are  still  a  living  and  potent  force.” 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  more  of  misgiving 
than  of  hopefulness  about  this  language  ;  and,  unhap¬ 
pily,  it  does  not,  as  a  Speaker’s  language  perhaps  could 
not,  do  full  justice  to  the  worst  aspects  of  the  picture. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  as 
large  a  leaven  of  old  members  as  possible,  but  only  on  the 
principle  that  we  know  the  worst  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  changes  in  its  personnel  under  the  new 
electorate  seem  but  too  likely  to  be  only  in  a  small  minority 
of  cases  changes  for  the  better.  But  we  fear  that  it  is  only 
another  error  of  metaphor  to  say  that  the  ingredient  of  old 
members  will  remain  in  the  new  House  in  the  form  of 
“  leaven.  They  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  virtue  of  that 
substance  at  this  moment,  and  they  will  be  still  further 
from  possessing  it  in  the  new  Assembly.  Their  relation  to 
those  who  would  probably  have  succeeded  them  is  not  that 
of  the  leaven  to  the  loaf,  but  rather  that  of  a  less  to 
a  more  adulterated  and  innutritions  description  of  flour. 

I  hey  will  serve,  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  out  worse  material 
than  themselves,  but  they  will  exercise  no  elevating  influence 
upon  the  material  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
House  will  not  really  “  rise  ”  by  their  presence. 

I  he  admission  which  is,  in  truth,  demanded  by  the  facts 
of  the  case  is  far  too  painful  a  one  to  bo  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  Speaker.  It  is  that  for  “  the  old  and  noble 
“  traditions  which  make  the  House  of  Commons  what  it  is,” 
we  ought  to  read  the  “  old  and  noble  traditions  which  made 
“the  House  of  Commons  what  it  was”;  and  that  that 
“  respect  for  antiquity,  that  regard  for  old  custom  and 
“  practice,”  of  which  Mr.  Peel  speaks,  though  it  may  still 
be  in  ono  sense  a  “  living,”  is  no  longer  a  “  potent,"  force. 

It  stands,  in  fact,  to  reason  that  no  force  which  resides  in 
unwritten  and  unsanctioned  rules  can  remain  potent  when 
once  even  the  smallest  minority  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bound  by  them  begin  systematically  to  defy  them. 

It  is  not  merely  the  violations  of  them  by  the  minority 


which  have  to  he  considered,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority 
themselves  are  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  set  them  aside 
in  self-defence.  If  they  cannot  be  specifically  enforced 
against  those  who  break  them — as  the  “  impalpable  ”  and 
“  indescribable  ”  naturally  cannot  be — there  is  practically 
an  end  of  them,  for  their  strict  observance  by  anybody 
under  such  circumstances  must  place  the  person  observing 
them  at  an  intolerable  disadvantage.  When  once,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  only  “  public  opinion  ”  is  in 
Ireland,  undertook  to  defy  the  unwritten  rule  to  which  the 
most  pertinacious  of  English  members  had  up  to  that  time 
with  more  or  less  resistance  submitted — the  rule,  namely, 
that  the  House  should  only  he  addressed  by  such  members 
as  it  wished  to  hear — it  became  obviously  impossible,  even 
if  it  would  have  been  fail-,  to  apply  that  rule  for  the 
effective  restraint  of  English  loquacity.  The  “  public 
opinion  ’  of  the  House  of  Commons  ceased  to  operate 
against  it  on  the  very  sound  principle  that  the  House 
might  as  well  be  bored  by  an  Englishman  as  by  an  Irish¬ 
man,  if  not  better.  The  rule  in  question  disappeared,  and 
the  flood  of  words  which  its  disappearance  let  loose 
has  swept  away  much  of  the  public  respect  which  once 
attached  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  practical  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  body.  As  to  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  dignified 
and  well-mannered  assembly,  these,  of  course,  have  not 
suffered  so  complete  an  extinction,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  person  who  can  be  correctly  described  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  relies  solely  upon  external  conventional  rules  of  any 
kind  in  the  regulation  of  his  behaviour  towards  others. 
Reasons  of  personal  self-respect  prevent  him  from  availing 
himself,  however  freely  others  may  do  so,  of  the  privilege  of 
behaving  like  a  ruffian ;  and  he  is  prepared  to  accept  any 
disadvantage  which  he  may  suffer  for  his  forbearance.  But 
the  belief  that  he  can  still  influence  any  who  are  disposed  to 
use  this  privilege  by  the  example  of  his  abstinence  will  hardly 
stand  the  test  of  a  week  of  Parliamentary  sittings,  and  here, 
therefore,  the  “  leaven  ”  theory  fails  to  afford  us  any  comfort. 
On  the  benches  below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  there  exists  a  considerable  mass  of  quite  un- 
leavenable  material,  and  by  common  expectation  it  will 
be  doubled  in  amount  by  the  time  the  next  Parliament 
assembles.  A  consequent  further  decline  in  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons  we  must  to  this  extent  therefore 
be  prepared  for ;  but  our  consolation  will  be  that  so  far  its 
degradation  will  constitute  no  new  ground  of  evil  augury  as 
to  the  probable  political  operation  of  the  new  Reform  Act. 
For  inferences  as  to  this,  we  shall  have  to  study  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  pui’ely  English  portion  of  the  new 
House,  and  to  the  results  of  that  study  we  confess  that  we 
look  forward,  like  the  Speaker,  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  anxiety. 


AMUSEMENTS  FOR  TIIE  EAST  END. 

rjHIL  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  in  support  of  the 
J-  Beaumont  Trust  scheme,  which  the  Prince  of  Wale9  attended 
on  Tuesday  last,  has  in  many  ways  a  peculiar  interest.  It  affords 
of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  fresh  and  very  gratifying  illustration 
of  the  growipg  sympathy  between  the  East  and  West  End,  of 
which  the  University  missions  are  one  expression.  It  is  said  that 
M.  Clbmenceau  not  long  ago  visited  these  institutions  in  the  East 
End,  which  conveyed  to  his  mind  satisfactory  proof  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  such  a  social  cataclysm  in  England  as  the  sharp  antagonism 
of  rival  classes  had  more  than  once  precipitated  in  his  own  country. 
Gifts  like  those  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  former  of  whom  proposes  to  erect  a  swimming-bath  on  the 
premises  to  be  purchased  in  Mile  End  Road  at  a  cost  of  2,500/., 
say  much  for  the  genuine  interest  felt  by  the  upper  classes  in  the 
welfare  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  but  the  personal  service  which 
many  of  them  of  either  sex  ungrudgingly  bestow,  not  only  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  religious  teaching,  but  for  help  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  moral  and  material  as  educational,  is  at  once  a  surer  evidence 
and  more  effective  instrument  of  sympathy.  The  failure  of  the 
excellent  lady  in  the  American  tale  to  win  the  affection  of  tho 
nigger  child,  for  whose  benefit  she  was  willing  to  do  all  in  her 
power,  but  whom  she  could  not  bear  to  touch,  is  true  to  nature. 
And  tho  close  contact  of  different  classes  brought  about  bv  such 
movements  as  that  lately  set  on  foot  for  evangelizing  and  civilizing 
the  East  End  is  even  more  valuable  and  of  better  promise  than 
the  splendid  munificence  which  those  who  have  the  means  are 
most  worthily  exhibiting  in  the  same  cause.  The  special  object  of 
the  Beaumont  I  rust,  which  last  Tuesday’s  mooting  was  summoned 
to  support,  is  “  to  provide  amidst  the  dense  population  of  Ea9t 
London  opportunities  for  rational  amusement  by  the  erection  of  a 
library,  reading-rooms,  winter-garden,  concert-hall,  promenade, 
gymnasia,  and  swimming-baths,  and  to  promote  technical  educa¬ 
tion.”  Tho  exact  connexion  of  this  last  item  with  tho  rest  was 
not  very  clearly  explained,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the 
“  technical  education  ”  is  intended  to  be  of  an  aesthetic  and 
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decorative  or  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the  latter  view  seems  to 
be  implied  in  a  remark  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  about 
its  being  “  much  better  for  boys  to  learn  some  skilful  handicraft 
than  to  enter  the  overstocked  ranks  of  clerks.”  But,  if  so, 
there  is  a  look  of  incongruity  in  the  combination  of  a  palace  of 
industry  and  a  palace  of  delight  under  the  same  roof.  That  how¬ 
ever  is  matter  of  detail.  The  chief  stress  was  laid  by  all  the 
speakers,  the  Archbishop  included,  on  the  recreative  aspect  of  the 
scheme,  and  we  may  therefore  be  content  to  notice  it  under  that 
aspect  here.  No  doubt  the  demand  of  100,000/.,  which  is  the  total 
asked  for,  looks  at  first  sight  a  large  one  for  such  an  object,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  whereas  a  year  ago  only  n,ooo/. 
had  been  realized,  40,000/.  has  now  been  promised,  20,000 /.  by 
the  Drapers’  Company  on  condition  of  an  equal  amount  being 
raised  for  the  Library  and  Reading  Rooms.  The  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Mr.  Tate,  and  the  Clothworkers’  Company  each  give 
1,000/.,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  as  was  intimated  just  now,  will  devote 
2,500/.  to  the  erection  of  a  swimming-bath.  What  is  immediately 
required  is  a  sum  of  22,400/.  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the 
Bancroft  Hospital  in  Mile  End  Road,  between  four  and  five  acres 
in  extent,  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
and  was  described  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  E.  Currie,  as  the  best  site 
for  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of  the  East  of  London.  The  first 
resolution,  moved  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  urged  the  purchase  of 
this  site  and  the  commencement  of  the  necessary  buildings. 

The  Prince  spoke  briefly,  but  with  his  accustomed  point  and 
felicity.  He  was  anxious  “  to  endorse  every  word  which  had 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  Chairman,  and  to  propose  for  imitation 
the  good  example  set  by  his  friend  Lord  Rosebery,”  and  then 
went  on  to  express  his  own  “  deep  sympathy  in  anything  which 
will  give  the  working  classes  and  artisans  of  this  great  metropolis 
places  of  recreation  and  reasonable  amusement,  at  which  to  while 
away  the  idle  time  after  their  work.”  He  insisted  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  dwellers  at  the  West  End  feeling  that  they  are  brought 
into  continual  contact  with  the  denizens  of  the  East  End,  who 
do  so  much  of  their  house-building  and  other  work  for  them, 
and  therefore  taking  a  hearty  interest  in  their  welfare.  And  an 
important  condition  of  their  welfare,  both  moral  and  material, 
would  be  found  to  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  suitable  facilities  of 
innocent  recreation,  “  so  that,  instead  of  their  spare  time  being 
wasted  or  employed  in  bad  ways,  they  should  have  the  means 
of  employing  it  usefully  and  harmoniously,  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  with  their  wives  and  children  gardens  or  public 
libraries,  or  some  other  institution  affording  instruction  or  amuse¬ 
ment.”  His  Royal  Highness  recalled  his  own  pleasure  and  that 
of  the  Princess  in  attending  last  year  the  soiree  at  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum,  and  observing  how  thoroughly  it  was  enjoyed 
by  the  large  assemblage  of  people  present  there,  and  concluded  by 
avowing  his  sincere  hope  that  the  requisite  funds  would  speedily 
be  forthcoming.  The  primate,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  struck 
a  distinct  and  characteristic  note  of  liis  own.  Archbishop  Benson 
had  every  right  from  his  former  experience  to  dwell  especially 
on  the  bearing  of  the  scheme  on  the  boy  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  and  he  accordingly 
began  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  gift  of  a 
swimming-bath,  and  expressing  his  desire  “  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  boys  for  whom  it  was  provided.”  He  reminded  his  hearers  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  saying  that  “  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  Playing-fields  of  Eton,”  and  he  added 
that  other  and  more  bloodless  victories  had  been  won  there  also, 
and  “  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  the  East  End  boys  had  their 
free  places  for  exercise,  gymnasia,  and  the  like,  they  should  not 
be  as  elastic  as  the  sous  of  the  upper  classes,  while  one  most  im¬ 
portant  result  produced  would  be  that  alluded  to  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  effect  on  their  morals.”  And  he  observed,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  he  deemed  it  one  of  his  own  proudest  privileges  at 
Lambeth  to  have  a  iieid  into  which  he  could  admit  numbers 
of  little  children  in  the  morning  and  the  members  of  35  cricket- 
clubs  in  the  evening.  “  What  were  the  boys  of  the  East  End 
of  London  in  default  of  playing-grounds  ?  ”  The  experience  of 
all — clergy,  district  visitors,  lay  helpers,  and  others — who  have 
been  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  manifold  miseries 
and  vices  of  “  outcast  London”  will  certainly  bear  out  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  contention  here.  It  may  suflice  for  the  present  to  cite 
a  few  words  from  a  Statement  just  published  by  a  hard-working 
mission  clergyman  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mile  End 
Road,  who  says: — “For  our  Boys  we  are  very  lucky;  we  have 
got  for  them  an  excellent  Club ;  upstairs  there  is  a  quiet  room 
for  games,  downstairs  a  first-rate  Gymnasium.  A  gentleman 
comes  once  a  week  to  teach  them  to  box — we  do  not  bring 
them  up  on  Dr.  Watts’s  Hymns.”  lie  proceeds  to  describe  the 
Men’s  Club,  which  “  has  been  the  great  battlefield  in  the  district, 
where  have  been  fought  out  all  our  principles  of  order,  decent 
manners,  and  clean  words;  and  every  day  I  thank  God  more  and 
more  for  it.” 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  not  only  for 
boys  but  for  adults  also,  of  an  adequate  provision  for  innocent  and 
healthy  recreation,  partly,  of  course — as  the  Prince  of  Wales  im¬ 
plied — as  a  substitute  and  remedy  for  vicious  amusements,  but 
also  a9  in  itself  a  direct  means  of  moral  culture  and  development. 
That  to  be  sure  is  no  new  discovery  of  the  present  day,  though  it 
is  one  which  necessarily  assumes  a  new  form  according  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  varieties  ot  the  age  and  of  national  or  social  condition.  And 
it  is  a  matter  about  which  good  men  with  the  best  intentions  have 
sometimes  fallen  into  serious  mistakes.  “  The  Scotch  Puritans,”  to 
quote  a  modern  writer,  “  probably  represent  one  extreme,  the 


Parisian  society  of  the  [late]  Empire  the  other,  while  the  position 
of  the  average  Englishman  is  perhaps  equidistant  between  them.” 
The  one  class,  he  adds,  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  moral,  the 
other  on  the  attractive,  side  of  the  pastime.  But  it  is  really 
very  far  indeed  from  being  a  question  of  pleasure  versus 
morality.  If  it  were  so,  the  Puritan  would  still  have  a  strong,  or 
to  say  the  least  a  very  plausible  case,  even  though  it  remained 
true  that,  according  to  the  old  adage,  “all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  The  fact,  however,  is  that  all  work  and  no 
play,  so  far  as  the  experiment  can  be  applied,  tends  in  all  but  very 
exceptional  instances  to  make  Jack  not  only  a  dull  but  a  bad  boy. 
The  experiment  was  deliberately  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
country  by  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  result  of 
plunging  an  immense  portion  of  the  population  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  vice  ;  it  is  constantly  being  worked  out  incidentally  on 
a  large  though  more  limited  scale  before  our  eyes  in  many  parts 
of  London  and  other  great  towns,  with  a  precisely  similar  result. 
To  exemplify  cue  particular  kind  of  amusement — and  it  is  merely 
referred  to  as  an  illustration  here,  for  the  question  is  much  too 
wide  for  parenthetical  discussion — it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
varying  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  towards  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments  at  different  times  and  places.  In  the  early  ages  the 
presence  of  Christians  at  such  performances  was  of  course  strictly 
forbidden,  and  reasonably  enough,  for  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
was  the  scene  of  spectacles  offensive  alike  to  piety,  modesty,  and 
humanity.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revival  of  the 
stage  in  modern  Europe  owed  its  origin  to  the  sacred  perform¬ 
ances — miracle-plays,  Passion-plays,  and  the  like — introduced  by 
the  mediaeval  Church.  And  when  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Gallican  Church  was  most  uncompromising  in  its  stern  denunci¬ 
ation  of  actors  and  of  the  drama  in  every  shape,  objectors  were 
able  to  quote  against  Bossuet  and  his  colleagues  the  leading 
theologian  of  mediaeval  Christendom,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
expressly  raises  the  question  whether  the  profession  of  an  actor 
is  necessarily  sinful,  and  calmly  decides  that  it  is  not,  “  because 
recreation  is  necessary  to  mankind .”  In  his  own  words,  “  Officium 
histrionum,  quod  ordinatur  ad  solatium  hominibus  e.vhibendum, 
non  est  per  se  illicitum.”  We  are  not,  let  us  repeat,  appealing 
to  his  testimony  now  for  its  bearing  on  the  lawfulness  or  ex¬ 
pediency  of  theatiical  entertainments,  but  simply  for  its  explicit 
assertion  of  the  broad  principle  that  amusement  is  “  necessary  for 
man.”  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  the  framing  of  his 
verdict  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man  was  not  only  not 
ignored,  but  wa9  precisely  the  point  most  intimately  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  saintly  theologian,  whose  whole  moral  and  mental 
build  made  him  probably  of  all  men  one  of  those  least  standing 
in  any  need  of  this  kind  of  “  solatium  ”  for  himself.  But  his 
intellect  and  his  sympathies  were  too  comprehensive  to  allow 
him  to  exclude  or  disparage,  however  little  personally  he  might 
care  about  it,  what  he  knew  to  be  at  least  for  the  multitude 
an  integral  constituent  of  human  nature,  and  herein  modern  re¬ 
ligionists  and  philanthropists  need  not  scruple  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  old  Schoolman.  Healthy  recreation  is  for  all — and  for 
the  young  that  must  always  mean  chiefly  healthy  physical  recrea¬ 
tion — not  merely  a  condition  of  happiness,  but  of  the  mens  Sana 
in  corpore  sano  on  which  moral  strength  and  life  essentially 
depend.  And  for  none  is  it  a  more  imperative  condition  of  moral 
no  less  than  bodily  health  than  for  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  passed  amid  the  dull  and  monotonous  surroundings  of  the 
East  End,  who  must  make  merry  as  they  can,  and  will  inevitably 
find  or  fabricate  for  themselves  some  kind  of  noxious  and  degrading 
merriment,  unless  innocent  relaxation  both  for  mind  and  body  is 
secured  to  them. 


QUA  LIS  AB  IX  CEP  TO. 

SOME  natural  curiosity  has  been  expressed  whether  Mr. 

Gladstone  received  an  advance  copy  of  General  Gordon's 
diary  before  performing  what  may  be  indifferently  called  his  last 
act  as  a  Prime  Minister  or  his  first  as  a  leader  of  Opposition  on 
Wednesday.  The  coincidence  is  certainly  striking  enough.  But 
the  curiosity  itself  may  be  somewhat  idle.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  or  had  not  time  to  contemplate  his  victim  after  this  particular 
fashion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  sight  would  not  have  disturbed 
his  mind.  The  correspondence  which  he  read  to  an  interested 
House  revealed  at  least  the  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  changed  his  nature.  The  “  mere  unaffected  bent  of  that 
nature,”  as  a  writer  who  would  have  taken  to  describing  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  much  gusto  has  it,  is  evidently  as  unaffected  as 
ever ;  and  the  fears  of  those  who  on  a  certain  Monday  appre¬ 
hended  the  transference  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  they  had  known  into 
something  quite  different  were  happily  disappointed.  It  i9 
true  that  ttie  correspondence  as  read  lacked  a  good  deal  of 
completeness,  besides  the  mysterious  omissions  in  “a  letter  of 
my  own  to  the  Queen.”  The  simplest  person  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  letters  of  the  Queen  to  me  and  those  to  Lord 
Salisbury  are  also  missing,  and  the  same  simplest  person  is  still 
less  to  be  told  that  the  supplying  of  these  omissions,  which  is,  of 
course,  impossible,  might  put  a  very  different  face  upon  the  whole 
transaction.  Still,  that  face  is  appreciable  enough  by  any  but  the 
very  simplest  person  (especially  after  Lord  Granville’s  halting  but 
tell-tale  explanations  on  Wednesday),  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  with 
this  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  published 
part  in  the  matter,  with  the  last  appearance  (for  the  present,  as 
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his  followers  tell  us,  very  loudly)  that  he  has  made  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  head  of  an  English  Government. 

Everybody  by  this  time  knows  what  Lord  Salisbury’s  demands 
were.  They  were  moderate  enough,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
a  demand  that  mean9,  perfectly  colourless  means,  if  the  Liberals 
preferred,  should  be  provided  for  paying  the  nation’s  bills  during 
the  present  year,  and  that  Government  should  have  precedence  for 
Supply  and  the  kindred  proceedings  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  whenever  they  put  them  down.  The  latter  is 
no  more  than  every  Government  expects  when  the  end  of  the 
Session  approaches,  and  the  former,  after  the  incident  which 
was  the  ostensible  cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation,  may 
be  called  almost  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
not  think  so.  He  “  believed  there  would  be  no  disposition  to 
embarrass  the  Government  which  serves  Her  Majesty,”  but  he 
“  considers  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  advantage  to  enter  into 
specific  pledges  on  points  of  Parliamentary  action  with  respect  to 
which  he  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  that  bear  on  them.” 
That  is  to  say,  a  Prime  Minister  still  nominally  at  the  head  of 
affairs  says  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  that  bear 
on  the  necessity  of  the  public  bills  being  paid  somehow.  Such  a 
Prime  Minister,  who  has  again  and  again  moved  the  giving  of  all 
the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Government,  is  not  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  that  bear  on  the  necessity  of  Govern¬ 
ment  having  the  control  of  that  time  if  it  is  to  get  routine 
business  finished  in  time  for  an  autumnal  election.  Then 
Lord  Salisbury  replies,  urging  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pledge  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rejoinder  is  couched  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  under  heads;  and  this  is  followed  by 
other  communications.  The  gist  of  the  whole  lies  in  two  phrases. 
Mr.  Gladstone  feels  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  that 
“  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  duty  to  compromise  the 
liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons  ”  by  giving  the  specific 
pledges  which  Lord  Salisbury  requires  ;  and,  further,  “  The  diffi¬ 
culty  which  he  [Mr.  Gladstone]  is  unable  to  surmount  lies  in 
endeavours  to  define  beforehand  the  course  to  be  taken  on  questions 
the  exact  form  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.” 

Inimitable  reasoner  !  A  pledge  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  and  on 
the  part  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  whatever  it  is,  who 
may  be  generally  called  his  colleagues,  limits  the  liberties  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  it  is  surely  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  then  actually  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leader¬ 
ship,  took  upon  itself  to  disregard  pledges  which  he  had  given  and 
to  burke  debate  on  a  subject  debate  on  which,  by  a  singular  coin¬ 
cidence,  happened  to  be  inconvenient  to  him.  It  is  still  less  long 
since  Mr.  Gladstone,  entering  into  communications  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  compromised  the  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
far  more  gravely  than  was  now  proposed  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tranchise  and  Redistribution  Bills.  A  fear  of  compromising 
liberties  might  seem,  to  say  the  least,  odd  in  one,  were  that  one 
any  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  both  effected  the  compromising 
in  one  case  with  so  little  compunction  and  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  it  in  another  with  so  little  resistance.  Then  there 
is  that  difficulty  which  lay  in  endeavours  to  define  the  course 
on  questions  the  exact  form  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Why  the  exact  form  was  foreseen  !  The  exact  nature  of  the 
financial  proposals  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  bad  been  defined  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  had  been 
carefully  stipulated  that  in  reference  to  any  other  financial 
proposals  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hands  were  to  be  left  free.  The  exact 
form  of  the  proposed  Government  lien  on  the  time  of  the 
House  had  been  equally  laid  down,  and  it  had  been  carefully 
provided  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  no  opposed  business  was  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  pre-occupied  days.  There  was  no  place 
left  for  any  springing  of  mines  on  the  guileless  majority  ;  there 
was,  indeed,  in  our  humble  judgment,  considerably  too  exact  a 
form  given  to  the  questions.  No  matter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
the  ease  which  sits  only  on  those  who  have  made  up  their  mind 
beforehand,  repeats  parrot-fashion  (only  we  beg  the  parrot’s 
parfion)  that  he  can’t  compromise  the  liberties  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  he  can't  foresee  the  form  which  is  held  out 
before  bis  eyes. 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone  remember  that  least  successful,  but  bv  no 
means  least  good,  of  Anthony  Trollope's  books,  the  eccentric 
lirown,  Junes,  and  Itobmson  ?  He  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
playing  very  much  the  part  of  the  astute,  but  perhaps  too  astute, 
Mr.  Jones  when  he  got  into  that  awkward  squabble  with  the 
British  Matron  about  the  garment  in  the  window.  “  No  trades¬ 
man,”  said  Mr.  Jones  in  court  (we  quote  from  a  twenty-years’ 
memory),  “  is  bound  to  disarrange  his  window  to  give”  cus¬ 
tomers  a  particular  article.”  “  No  honest  tradesman,  sir,”  replied 
the  magistrate  “  would  refuse  to  do  so.”  No  leader  of  opposition, 
8ay3  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  bound  to  give  specific  pledges  about  em¬ 
barrassing  the  Government,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 
that  worthy  magistrate  the  public— at  least,  the  sensible  part  of 
the  public — will  reply  that  no  honest  leader  of  Opposition  would 
hesitate  to  do  so.  As  for  dishonest  tradesmen,  the  magistrate 
pronounced  no  opinion  upon  their  legal  duties  in  the  particular 
case,  nor  do  we  in  the  case  of  dishonest  leaders  of  Opposition. 
Of  course,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thrown  up  office  in  order  to  forco 
his  opponents  into  it ;  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  derive  as 
much  advantage  as  he  can  from  the  spectacle  of  a  badgered  and 
baited  Government;  if,  after  a  trumpery  defeat  on  a  point  which 
he  could,  if  his  partisans  told  truth  in  their  excuses,  have  re¬ 
paired  by  a  vote  of  confidence  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  has 
obstinately  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  constitutional  doctrine 


that  the  majority  must  govern,  knowing  very  well,  as  he 
admits,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  only  constitutional 
means  of  turning  the  minority  into  a  majority,  then  we  lay 
down  no  laws  about  what  he  ought  and  ought  not  to  do. 
We  do  not  presume  to  write  a  Whole  Duty  of  Wreckers,  or 
to  calculate  the  exact  ethics  of  the  croc-en-jambe.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  the  scruple  about  the  liberties  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  fears  about  the  exact  form  of  questions  which 
lay  before  Mr.  Gladstone  in  black  and  white,  would  be  a  little  out 
of  place.  “  I  should  like  to  know  whether  while  I  pick  up  the 
coach  you  have  upset,  and  take  it  home,  you  and  your  party  are 
going  to  pull  out  the  linchpins,”  says  Lord  Salisbury.  “  I  must 
altogether  decline  to  compromise  the  liberties  of  the  House  of 
Commons,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “and  besides  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  what  precise  form  the  question  of  linchpins  may  take.” 

It  has  been  hinted  already  and  elsewhere  that  neither 
Lord  Salisbury  nor  his  party,  nor  that  other  party  which  cares 
considerably  more  about  the  welfare  of  England  than  about  the 
installation  of  this  person  or  that  person  in  Downing  Street,  need 
greatly  regret  this  prudent  reserve  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  Least  of 
all  need  it  be  regretted  by  the  amateurs  of  suite  in  character.  It 
would  have  been  such  a  pity  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  behaved 
straightforwardly.  Ilis  admirers  are  said  to  have  trembled  like 
the  iriends  of  a  French  freethinker,  menaced  by  clericals  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  should  tarnish  his  fiery  fame  by  an  earldom, 
and  cease  to  be  the  Mr.  Gladstone  that  they  used  to  know.  But 
imagine  a  Mr.  Gladstone  disguised  in  chivalry,  a  Mr.  Gladstone 
playing  above  the  board,  a  Mr.  Gladstone  saying  honestly,  “  I 
cannot  drive  myself,  and  everything  that  I  can” do' to  help  you  to 
drive  in  this  curious  fix  I  will  do  at  once,  and  as  you  wish  it.” 
Imagine,  in  short,  a  Mr.  Gladstone  whose  political  manoeuvres 
left  a  cleau  taste  in  the  mouth,  who  could  drink  political  tea 
in  some  other  way  than  by  stratagem,  and  prefer  the  straight 
political  road  to  the  crooked.  Ah,  what  a  translation  of  our 
Bottom  would  there  be  there !  How  sadly  should  we  seek  for 
the  shuffling  that  we  used  to  track,  and  the  verbiage  we  used 
to  decipher  !  Fortunately  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  imagina¬ 
tions.  The  world  is  a  real  world,  and  not  the  Masque  of  Shadows 
which  it  would  be  with  such  a  Mr.  Gladstone  lor  central  figure. 
Sooner  shall  Mr.  Chamberlain  apologize  for  proved  mistatements, 
sooner  shall  Mr.  Schnadhorst  forswear  the  Caucus  and  live  cleanly, 
sooner  shall  the  average  Radical  display  a  knowledge  of  history  and 
logic  and  the  laws  of  fair  play  and  the  secrets  of  England's  great¬ 
ness,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  depart  from  the  ways  iu  which  he  has  so 
long  abided.  For  it  is  observed  of  the  elders  that  any  vice  and  any 
weakness  may  be  repented  of  and  lost  except  the  peculiar  ingrained 
crookedness  of  dealing,  the  aw  dX^daw  x/sevSos  of  communication 
between  man  and  man,  which  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  certain  persons 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  chief  and  first.  For  the  other  vicious  people 
at  least  know  what  they  are  doing.  ^  ou  cannot  very  well  (putting 
aside  ot  course  the  hypotheses  of  madness,  drunkenness,  somnambu¬ 
lism,  and  the  Unconscious  Self)  kiss  your  neighbour's  wife,  or 
interfere  with  the  continuity  of  his  throat,  or  empty  his  pockets, 
without  a  more  or  less  direct  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the 
action.  But  crookedness  never  knows  that  it  is  crooked,  and  for 
that  reason  it  never  gets  straight. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  IN  NAPLES. 

rnilERE  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
assertions  in  Ouida's  letter  to  the  Times  are  true.  They  may 
be  exaggerated  in  certain  points,  though  the  exaggerations,  if  they 
exist,  are  probably  due  in  this  case  rather  to  the  hysterical— 
but  philanthropic— old  maids  and  widows  who  leave  the  white 
shores  of  Albion  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Italians,  and 
whose  influence  in  Italy  is  an  almost  unmixed  curse,  than  to  the 
author  who  signs  the  letter.  Women  of  narrow  culture  and  still 
narrower  intellect  come  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  inducin'- 
beggar  boys,  who  spend  almost  a  quarter  of  their  summer  life  in 
the  sea,  to  wash  themselves,  and  establish  schools  to  teach  the 
daughters  of  the  lazzaroni  to  live  in  a  way  which  renders  it  as 
impossible  for  them  to  marry  as  to  earn  their  living.  An  English 
housemaid  is  not  the  ideal  wife  for  a  Neapolitan  fisherman, 
though  English  ladies  may  think  that  he  ought  to  regard  her, 
not  only  as  “  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  that’s  in  ° woman,” 
but  as  a  helpmate  to  him.  It  would  be  better  for  her  husband 
if  she  had  learned  how  to  mend  nets  instead  of  how  to  read, 
and  for  herself  if  she  had  not  been  rendered  so  dainty  bv  a 
perverse  endeavour  to  civilize  her,  that  the  dailv  food  of  her  class 
disgusts  and  all  its  thoughts  and  manners  are  repellent  to  her. 
But  what  do  a  few  human  beings  matter  if  one  cun  render  oneself 
conspicuous?  The  observer  can,  unfortunately,  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  over  these  and  the  still  more  pernicious  efforts  of  such 
Protestant  Societies  ns  have  established  missions  in  Italy. 

But  if  a  human  life  or  two  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  the 
dumb  beasts  are  there,  and  can  always  be  appealed  to  with  safety, 
because  they  are  dumb.  You  have  ruined  a  girl's  life,  but  then 
your  neighbour’s  son  has  thrown  a  atone  at  a  dog  ;  you  have  edu¬ 
cated  a  boy  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  in  the  circumstances  wherein  ho  must  necessarily  bo 
placed,  but  you  hive  prevented  him,  as  long  ns  he  has  been 
under  your  charge,  from  catching  birds  and  robbing  their  nests. 
Are  not  each  of  these  children,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows  ?  Wo  arc  sure  that  Ouida  wrote  out 
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of  flie  most  sincere  and  honest  indignation  ;  we  are  not  sure  that 
her  informants  had  not  their  eye9  fixed  upon  subscriptions  to  so- 
called  charitable  institutions  which  she  herself  would  be  far 
from  advocating.  If  you  can  prove  the  Neapolitans  to  be  savages, 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  sending  a  mission  to  them.  The 
old  Methodist  washerwoman  gives  twopence  instead  of  a  penny 
to  the  collection,  just  as  the  Neapolitan  fishwife  gives  a  penny 
instead  of  a  halfpenny  to  convert  England,  and  both  go  without 
the  half  of  their  supper  in  consequence.  Each  heartily  desires  to 
bring  the  other  into  the  true  way.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  sacrifices 
men  and  women  will  make  for  ends  that  seem  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  enthusiasm  they  excite. 

But,  after  making  all  allowances,  no  one  can  doubt  that  great 
cruelty  to  animals  is  practised  in  Naples.  The  Neapolitans  are,  as 
far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  perhaps  the  most  merciful  of  all 
the  races  in  Europe.  The  poor  goatherd  on  the  hills  will  give  half  his 
scanty  crust  to  a  hungry  vagabond,  the  baker  in  the  town  below 
will  refuse  to  call  a  policeman  if  one  of  his  loaves  is  stolen.  “  Era 
uu  poverino,”  he  will  say,  and  shrug  his  shoulders.  If  an  acute 
disease  overcomes  the  wanderer  on  bis  way,  or  if  he  meets  with  an 
accident,  every  cottage  is  open  to  him,  a  place  will  be  made  for 
him  in  the  family  bed,  and  the  boys  will  run  for  miles  for  the 
doctor  or  the  surgeon.  If  the  patient  can  pay,  he  is  of  course  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so ;  if  he  cannot,  blessings  none  the  less  speed  him  on  his 
way.  How  is  it  that  men  who  are  so  compassionate  to  all  human 
beiugs  except  their  personal  enemies  should  be  so  pitiless  to 
animals  ? 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  boy  in  northern  Scotland  would  have 
been  considered  a  demon  if  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  robin  and  a 
milksop  if  he  did  not  throw  one  at  any  water-wagtail  he  chanced 
to  meet.  If  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog,  except  in  self-defence,  he 
was  a  brute  ;  but  cats  were  fair  game.  Those  who  had  learned  to 
love  them  left  them  alone ;  the  others  hunted  them  with  the 
greatest  ruthlessness.  There  must  be  many  persons  who  remember 
this  state  of  feeling.  Bid  they,  even  as  boys,  feel  any  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  wagtail  or  the  pain  of  the  cat,  as  such  ?  They 
did  not  realize  it  to  themselves  for  a  moment ;  they  were  glad  of 
the  clever  throw,  of  their  skill  in  bringing  tbe  cat  to  bay,  that 
was  all.  The  English  boy  who  spins  his  cockchafer  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  So  does  the  Neapolitan.  Like  the  English  boy,  he  has 
his  unaccountable  favourites  and  antipathies.  He  never  attacks  a 
cat ;  he  loves  her  as  she  deserves,  perhaps  chiefly  because  he  keeps 
neither  rabbits  nor  pigeons ;  but  he  looks  upon  every  passing 
dog,  if  a  donkey  is  not  handier,  as  the  best  means  of  trying  the 
qualities  of  his  new  stick.  He  wants  to  know  the  power  of  his 
cane,  and  the  dog  and  donkey  are  the  best  means  of  testing  it. 

It  happened  once  to  a  certain  person  to  have  to  do  with  a 
Piedmontese  servant  whose  name  was  Carlo,  but  who  lived  in 
Naples.  One  evening  there  was  sucli  hilarity  in  the  kitchen  as 
drew  every  one  in  the  house  there.  Carlo  had  a  mouse  safely  tied 
by  his  tail,  and  was  torturing  him  with  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal 
to  make  springs  and  jumps  over  a  piece  of  wood  held  before  him. 
A  German  gentleman  who  could  not  bear  the  sight  rated  him 
soundly.  “  But,  sir,  he  is  a  wicked  animal,”  Carlo  replied  ;  “  he 
only  comes  here  to  steal.”  It  was  difficult  to  explain  to  him 
that  it  was  the  mouse's  nature  to  make  these  depredations,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  make  him  realize  the  nature  of  the  pain 
lie  had  been  inflicting;  at  last,  however,  he  gave  way  on  both 
points,  and  said,  “  I  will  never  do  so  again,”  while  at  the  same 
time  he  crushed  the  head  of  the  mouse  beneath  his  heel. 

No  one  who  kuows  the  Neapolitans  can  think  of  denying  that 
they  are  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  all 
who  know  them  well  will  find  that  this  heartlessness  is  due  solely 
to  a  want  of  imagination.  The  English  schoolboy  would  not  spin 
his  cockchafer  if  he  realized  for  a  single  moment  the  torture  he 
was  inflicting  on  the  insect;  the  Neapolitan  would  not  act  as  he 
doe9  to  almost  all  animals,  except  the  cat,  if  he  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  conceive  their  capacity  for  joy  and  pain.  He  is  not  cruel 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  pain  the 
animal  suffers,  as  mere  pain.  Only  he  does  not  recognize  it  as  ex¬ 
isting.  He  likes  to  see  the  mouse  jump  over  the  stick  with  a 
piece  of  live  charcoal  behind  him,  just  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  He  sees  no  more  harm  in  Having  a  living  animal  than 
he  does  in  reaping  a  harvest.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  barbarous — 
not  ignorant,  as  the  Titties'  Correspondent  calls  it.  A  sympathy 
with  the  brute  creation,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  only  possible  as 
the  outcome  of  the  highest  culture,  and  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristics  of  the  Laws  of  Moses  is  that  it  is  recognized 
in  them.  “  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn.” 

Ouida  has  raised  a  question  of  fact,  and  if  the  writer  of  this 
paper  were  happy  enough  to  be  living  in  Naples  at  present,  he 
would  also  be  bold  enough  to  ask  for  her  authorities.  He 
believes,  though  he  cannot  prove,  that  her  statements  are  ex¬ 
aggerated,  without  any  fault  of  hers.  She  always  places  a  strange 
confidence  in  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  middle  class.  She  has 
never  seen  the  lower  life  of  Italy,  or  heard  what  the  fishermen 
and  peasants  say  to  each  other  in  the  low  dusky  vaulted  wine- 
cellars.  This  is  no  charge  against  her ;  as  a  lady  she  could  not 
well  have  done  so.  But  then  she  ought  not  to  have  used  her 
powers  to  spread  about  iu  the  world  a  false  conception  of  Italy. 
If  she  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  Neapolitans  treat  the  brute 
creation  very  badly,  it  is  simply  because  she  has  formed  an  en¬ 
tirely  false  conception  of  the  Neapolitans ;  and  that  is  her  fault, 
not  theirs.  The  nature  of  every  race  is  so  complex  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  from  the  remarks  of  one’s  coachman  or  the  disser¬ 


tations  of  the  wayside  host.  Whenever  Ouida  goes  further 
than  these  she  turns  to  the  middle  class,  and  therefore  her  pictures 
of  the  nobility  and  the  peasantry  are  equally  false  and  misleading- 
We  do  not  blame  her  for  this.  She  is,  above  all,  an  author  of 
fiction  ;  and,  if  her  imagination  is  really  stimulated  by  the  society 
she  frequents,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Muses  let  her  remain  within 
its  somewhat  prosaic  boundaries.  But  why  did  she  write  her 
letter  to  the  'Times  ?  That  is  the  question ;  and  it  is  one  that 
troubles  us  a  little.  Does  she  think  that  articles  to  a  foreign 
paper  will  open  the  eye9  of  the  Neapolitans  or  incline  their  hearts 
to  mercy  ?  If  so,  she  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  more  noise  there 
is  raised  abroad  about  Italiau  cruelty  to  animals  the  fewer  steps 
will  be  taken  in  Italy  against  it.  And  in  this  the  Italians  are 
right.  Mrs.  White-Mario  wrote  her  articles  for  the  Punyolo  of 
Naples,  not  for  the  Times,  before  she  published  them  in  a  collected 
form.  They  have,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  never  appeared 
in  an  English  version.  If  Ouida  wishes  to  influence  Italian, 
opinion,  she  should  follow  this  example. 


AN  IDENTIFICATION. 

THE  student  of  the  history  of  religion  in  England  during  the- 
sixteenth  century  comes  across  the  name  of  Thomas  Broke 
or  Brook  in  at  least  two  wholly  distinct  connexions,  and  in 
either  case  what  he  reads  of  the  bearer  of  it,  whether  as  con¬ 
fessor  or  as  critic,  tempts  him  to  further  search.  The  whole- 
interest  of  Foxe’s  story  of  the  sacramentaries  of  Calais  centres 
round  Thomas  Brook,  alderman,  and.  as  the  Chronicle  of  Calais 
tells  us,  customer  and  chief  clerk  of  the  exchequer  there. 
Brook’s  speech  against  the  Six  Articles  Bill  in  the  Parliament 
of  1 539 — the  returns  of  this  Parliament  unfortunately  do  not 
exist,  and  we  can  but  guess  that  he  sat  for  Calais,  the  rough 
answer  he  received  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the- 
indignation  of  the  Commons,  and  the  rebuke  the  Speaker  gave- 
the  royal  officer  for  attempting  to  check  the  freedom  of  debate 
make  up  an  incident  at  once  picturesque  and  historically  im¬ 
portant.  In  his  account  of  Brook's  first  indictment  for  heresy 
Eoxe  does  not  mention  Cranmer's  letter  to  Lord  Lisle,  the  Deputy 
of  Calais,  asking  him  to  furnish  him  with  proofs  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt;  it  is  given  iu  the  volume  of  the  Archbishop’s  letters  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Parker  Society.  Witnesses  were  forthcoming,  and, 
though  they  agreed  not  together,  what  they  said  goes  to  prove 
that  Brook  combined  with  a  lofty  and  generous  carelessness  as 
to  his  own  safety  an  utter  disregard  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
others  common  to  most  of  the  early  reformers.  In  the  matter  of 
boldness  he  was  well  matched  by  his  wife.  During  his  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Calais,  when  he  was  for  the  second  time  arrested  for 
heresy,  Mistress  Brook,  indignant  at  the  ill-treatment  to  which 
she,  her  husband,  and  her  children  were  subjected,  replied  to  a 
threat  of  Sir  Edward  Kingston,  “  Well,  sir,  well  ;  the  king’s 
slaughter-house  had  wrong  when  you  were  made  a  gentleman.”’ 
The  whole  story  of  Brook’s  troubles  is  full  of  interest,  but  it 
is  too  easily  accessible  for  us  to  dwell  on  it  here.  Foxe  leaves 
him  on  his  release  at  the  end  of  two  years’  imprisonment  “  in  no 
good  estate.” 

The  name  of  Thomas  Broke  or  Brook  also  appears  as  that  of 
a  minor  religious  writer.  The  ecclesiastical  and  social  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century  called  forth  a  crowd  of  little 
books,  satirical,  controversial,  or  purely  devotional ;  though,  in¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  more  famous  of  them — such  as  some  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  whom  we  gave  an  account  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  of  Brinkelow,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“  Roderigo  Mors” — cannot  be  said  to  be  exclusively  of  any  one 
character.  Of  the  purely  religious  books  no  small  part  were  the 
work  of  men  who  disliked  the  Lutheran  influence  in  England  and 
hoped  to  bring  the  new  formularies  of  our  Church  into  accord 
■with  those  of  Geneva.  Two,  at  least,  of  Broke’s  writings  were 
directed  to  this  end.  Comparatively  little  known  as  they  are, 
each  has  a  peculiar  interest,  one  as  enabling  us  to  identify  the 
writer  with  Eoxe’s  alderman  of  Calais,  and  the  other  for  biblio¬ 
graphical,  and  indeed  for  other  reasons.  After  producing  a  com¬ 
pilation  described  in  Herbert’s  Ames's  Bibliographical  Antiquities 
as  “  Certeyn  meditacions  and  things  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
...  by  euery  Christian  before  he  receiue  the  Sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blonde  of  Christ,”  1548,  of  which  we  have  not  seen 
a  copy,  Broke  wrote  “  Of  the  life  and  conuersacion  of  a 
Christen  man  .  .  .  wrytten  in  the  latiu  tonge  [sic]  by  Maister 
John  Caluyne.  .  .  .  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Broke 
Esquier,  Paymaster  of  Douer,”  1549.  The  “prologe”  of  this 
translation  affords  us  the  means  of  identifying  the  writer  ;  he 
says: — “  Nowe  to  make  an  ende,  I  haue  (good  reader)  trans¬ 
lated  a  good  part  more  of  the  institution  of  a  Christen  man, 
wrvtten  by  this  noble  clerk,  which  I  cannot  nowre  put  in  printe, 
partly  through  mine  owne  busynes  as  well  at  Douer  as  at  Calleis, 
and  partly  by  reason  the  prynter  hath  presentlye  no  leasure  for 
the  same.”  Broke,  the  translator,  then,  was  the  stout  alderman  of 
Calais,  who  braved  the  King’s  wrath  in  Parliament,  and  was 
twice  arraigned  for  heresy.  Ilis  description  of  himself  as  “  Pay¬ 
master  of  Dover”  perhaps  helps  us  to  another  particular  about 
him.  For  in  1540,  probably  just  between  his  two  committals,  we 
find  that  the  King  demised  two  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Monkton, 
within  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  one  Thomas  Broke 
for  42/.  ys.  1  id.,  though  it  may  be  that  the  lessee  was  another 
man  than  our  translator  and  paymaster.  His  third  work  was 
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the  preface  to  a  book  entitled  “  Geneua.  The  forme  of  common 
praiers  used  in  the  churches  of  Geneua  .  .  .  made  by  Master 
John  Caluyne  .  .  .  translated  out  of  frenche  into  Englyshe  by 
William  Huycke.  Certayne  graces  be  added  in  the  ende  to 
the  prayse  of  God,  to  be  sayde  before  or  after  meales.  E.  Whit¬ 
church.”  15=50.  An  imperfect  copy  of  this  book  is  described  in 
Herbert’s  Ames.  To  the  beautiful  copy,  however,  in  the  Gren¬ 
ville  Library  in  the  British  Museum  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  admirable  habit,  has  appended  a  note,  in  which  he 
criticizes  this  description,  remarks  on  the  perfect  condition  of 
this  charming  little  volume,  and  declares  his  belief  that  no  other 
copy  of  it  exists.  He  also  notes  its  bearing  on  liturgical  history. 
E.  Whitchurch  had  printed  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. 
the  year  before,  and  this  translation,  made  by  Huycke,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Geneva,  and  introduced  by  Broke,  was 
doubtless  put  out  to  suggest  changes  in  it,  for  there  is  distinct 
evidence  in  Bullinger's  correspondence  that  its  Lutheranism  an¬ 
noyed  the  Genevan  party.  The  very  early  English  “  graces  ”  at 
the  end  are  interesting.  Broke,  in  his  preface,  says  that  they 
are  his  own  composition,  and  doubts  whether  some  may  not 
find  them  over-long.  The  question  of  length  of  course  depends 
on  comparison.  Nowadays  certainly  few  hungry  men  would 
have  patience  to  go  through  any  one  of  them.  And  the  first, 
at  least,  which  contains  an  epitome  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
lacks  the  appropriateness  conspicuous  in  the  shorter  “  Thank 
God  for  this  soup,”  with  which  one  spring  a  thankful  and  dis¬ 
cerning  diner  greeted  the  first  appearance  of  asparagus  soup  at 
his  table.  In  his  preface  to  this  volume  Broke  again  speaks  of 
having  another  instalment  of  Calvin’s  Institution  ready  for  the 
press.  If  this  volume  was  ever  published,  all  trace  of  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  His  only  other  extant  work  is  an  answer  to  a  defence 
of  Bonner,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  Nothing 
more  seems  known  for  certain  about  him.  Strype,  however, 
reckons  a  “  Thomas  Brook  ”  among  the  “  chief  sectaries  ”  of 
Kent  in  1550.  Now,  though  our  translator,  in  spite  of  his  love 
for  Genevan  fashions,  certainly  did  not  hold  strong  opinions  on 
predestination,  it  would  nevertheless  be  hard  to  include  him 
among  the  “  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians,”  who,  we  are  told,  made 
up  the  sectarian  congregations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Broke  and  others,  who  like  him  disapproved  of  the 
Common  Prayer-Book,  may  have  worshipped  apart,  and  so  have 
been  confused  with  other  schismatics  of  a  different  character. 


ARCHITECTUKE  IN  1885. 


ARCHITECTURE  has  this  year  won  from  the  Royal  Academy 
an  advantage,  of  which  it  has  long  been  representing  the 
want  in  various  accents  of  indignation  or  complaint.  It  boasts 
the  possession  of  an  entire  room,  though  not  a  very  large  one,  but 
those  members  of  the  Academy  who  represent  the  art  have  not 
bestirred  themselves  to  impart  any  special  eclat  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Waterhouse — so  deservedly  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  R.A. — and  Mr.  Aitchison  are  indeed  to  be  found,  but  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bodley  appear  on  the  list  of  absentees.  Nor 
is  the  exhibition  in  itself  more  conspicuous  for  anything  than  its 
absence  of  public  buildings.  Of  houses  in  London,  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  and  houses  in  the  country  there  is  a  plentiful  crop,  but  of 
ecclesiastical  structures  comparatively  few  and  of  structures  for 
various  administrative  or  charitable  uses  a  remarkable  scarcity. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  exhibition  of  architects,  but  not  of  architecture, 
and  it  would  be  an  imperfect  guide  to  the  foreigner  who  was 
seeking  information  on  the  present  condition  of  the  architectonic 
art  with  us. 

Some  lessons  may  all  the  same  be  drawn  from  it  by  those 
who  are  able  to  correct  the  impressions  of  Burlington  House 
by  deductions  drawn  from  more  diversified  materials.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  solution  which  it  contributes  to  a  question  which 
has  with  ceaseless  and  unflagging  interest  divided  the  archi¬ 
tectural  world  during  all  the  generation  now  passing  away  and 
before  it — whether  the  sources  of  inspiration  should  primarily 
be  sought  in  the  beautiful  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or 
in  the  diversified  materials  to  bo  found  in  the  various  lands 
and  succeeding  centuries  of  Christian  Europe — otherwise  known 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Styles.  It  was  said  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  that  at  its  close  both  parties  as  they  left  off  found  them¬ 
selves  with  allies  differing  from  those  with  whom  they  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  strife  ;  and,  although  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  a 
conflict  in  which  either  side  repudiates  the  aid  derivable  from 
alliances,  yet  this  war,  as  it  is,  rather  than  a  battle,  is  showing 
signs  of  a  decisive  victory  under  relations  between  the  combatants 
which  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  time  of  Pugin  and  Cockerell. 
The  classical  or  Italian  party  is  stricken  with  sterility,  even  with 
the  help  of  such  official  support  as  that  of  the  late  most  unsatis-  I 
factory  competition  for  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  Thus  far  and 
no  further  is  written  on  all  its  achievements.  But  the  men  of  pro-  | 
gress  having  had  to  grapple  with  what  appeared  at  first  a  dangerous 
secession,  have  so  far  mastered  it  as  to  reduce  the  various  styles, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  nshamed  of  trying  to  hide  their  diversi¬ 
ties  in  the  monotony  of  the  silly  and  misleading  appellation  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  conditions  of  sympathy  or  of  alliance  which  amply 
justify  the  critic  in  dealing  with  their  phenomena,  as  free  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  European  architecture  of  Christian  civilization, 
some  of  them  laudable  and  some  capricious,  but  all  stamped  with 
the  imprint  of  historic  progress.  If  we  were  put  to  the  proof  in 


the  present  exhibition,  and  called  on  to  show  that  those  two  very 
different  phases  of  architecture,  the  classical  and  the  Italian,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  controversy  must  be  confounded 
together,  no  loDger  hold  their  own  as  the  response  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  popular  taste,  we  have  only  to  recapitulate  the  specimens 
which  it  does  contain  of  that  group  of  schools,  and  then  defy 
our  critics  to  supplement  the  list.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
inventory  will  have  been  exhausted  when  we  have  named  the 
study  for  the  centre  block  of  a  public  building  by  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers  (1750),  which  produces,  with  a  certain  heavy  symmetry, 
the  recognized  French  variations  of  Italian  models ;  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  Rome ;  a  premiated  design  for  the 
proposed  memorial  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brade 
(1774),  a  Claude-like  dream;  and  a  design  for  Brisbane  Town 
Hall  by  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming  (1863),  designed,  as  we 
presume,  to  show  that  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  is  not 
the  only  big  buildiug  which  has  engaged  the  thoughts  of  those 
gentlemen. 

The  exhibition  does  not  fail  to  record  that  transformation  of 
London  which  has  already  made  its  mark  over  the  wilderness 
of  smoke-dried  cement  and  builder’s  110-style  to  which  the  town 
seemed  hopelessly  handed  over — most  hopelessly  in  its  richest 
and  most  fastidious  quarters.  The  adoption  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings  as  the  inevitable  material  needs  hardly  to  be 
noticed ;  but  the  gain  in  warmth  and  richness  of  colour  is  not  to 
be  overrated,  and,  even  when  the  London  smoke  of  successive 
seasons  has  done  its  worst,  enough  will  remain  to  constitute  a  clear 
gain.  The  jumble  of  styles  in  the  details  is  a  point  which  we  say 
nothing  about.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  a  wise  man  glances 
at  and  passes  on. 

That  which  really  has  assigned  to  the  new  experiments  their 
definite  side  in  the  conflict  of  styles  are  the  sky-line  and  the 
windows.  Generally  speaking,  one  of  these  structures  might  be 
described  as  Dutch  in  the  sky-line  and  mixo-Tudorin  the  windows. 
Mullions  variously  adapted  are  now  considered  almost  obligatory. 
The  most  timid  experiments  introduce  us  to  those  unmeaning  bits 
of  inserted  semi-circular  mullions,  like  a  window  head  slipped  down, 
characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  have  suddenly 
become  such  favourites.  But  the  absolute  intersection  of  mullions 
of — well,  let  us  say,  a  Tudor  type — are  within  measurable  distance 
of  appearing  even  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where  a  few  years  ago  a 
Cherokee  Indian  would  hardly  have  been  as  strange  a  sight.  The 
growth  is  enormous  between  such  specimens  and  early  fumblings 
after  the  revelation  of  red  brick  like  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt’s  houses 
in  Bird  Cage  Walk,  where  the  sash  window  still  reigns  in  all  its 
unrelieved  enormity.  Proceeding  to  the  particular  designs,  we 
should,  upon  the  whole,  choose  for  especial  praise  the  new  premises 
in  Oxford  Street  which  Mr.  T.  E.  Colcutt  is  building  for  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  china  merchant,  and  another  firm  (1762);  the  refresh¬ 
ing  height  of  the  structure,  the  variety  obtained  by  the  different 
scales  of  the  two  gables,  and  in  the  body  the  semi-circular  headed 
lights  grouped  into  windows,  all  contribute  to  the  old-world 
picturesqueness  of  the  design.  Tne  building  happens  to  stand 
next  the  Pantheon,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  that  structure, 
which  once  seemed  to  possess  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  public 
building,  is  utterly  crushed  and  reduced  to  insignificance.  The 
Pantheon  and  its  neighbour  form  a  very  characteristic  illustration 
of  the  old  and  the  new  tastes.  Hatchett’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly, 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Weatherby  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones  (1816),  is  a 
more  commonplace  design.  In  particular  the  window  with  the 
one  central  mullion,  which  is  profusely  repeated,  hardly  pro¬ 
duces  a  truly  mullioned  effect,  and  the  ornamentation  applied  to 
the  mullions  of  the  large  bay  windows  shows  an  incomplete  grasp 
of  style.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  building  is  striking,  and 
occupies  a  most  fortunate  position.  Mr.  E.  J.  May  shows  more 
houses  at  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick  (1867),  while  Mr.  Wimperis's 
Audley  Mansions,  Grosvenor  Square  (1881),  promise  to  be  a 
very  elaborate  contribution  to  the  novel  method.  Mr.  Edis’s 
Badminton  Club,  Piccadilly  (1899),  is  carefully  composed.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon's  Entrance  Gable  of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  Covent 
Garden  (1S92),  handles  Dutch  renaissance  in  a  bold  way.  A 
development  of  this  new  taste,  impressed  with  distinct  cha¬ 
racteristics,  is  making  itself  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Collingham  Gardens.  The  houses  of  this  group  either  present  the 
early  Renaissance  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  they  are  the  most 
emphatically  Gothic  manifestation  of  which  has  as  yet  asserted 
itself  within  the  limits  of  the  new  doctrines,  exception  being 
of  course  made  of  tho  works  of  such  masters  as  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw.  This  proves  itself  as  well  in  the  shape  of  tho  doors  and 
windows  as  in  the  use  of  that  shallow,  tracery-like  panelling 
which  was  popular  in  the  houses  of  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
ceuturies  up  and  down  the  old  Flemish  towns.  In  fact,  to  make  a 
rough  comparison,  this  suburban  manifestation  may  be  said  to 
stand  to  the  new  style  of  more  central  streets  in  tho  same  sort  of 
relation  as  Bruges  and  Ghent  do  to  Amsterdam.  Tho  house  at 
Collingham  Uardens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto 
(1854)  is  in  Renaissance,  yet  the  gables  uncontorted  but  stepped 
give  to  it  its  specific  character.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson's  house  at 
Kensington  Court  (1898)  combines  lato  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 

Except  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  the  actual  exhibition  gives  no  Loudon  specimen  of  that 
origiual  and  persistent  study  of  genuine  Gothic  which  has  vear  after 
year  resisted  Queen  Anne’s  allurements  through  many  tomptntions. 
Country  houses  abound  picturesquely  composed  in  Tudor  or  half 
timber.  There  is  none,  howover,  which  calls  for  particular  notice. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  new  Quadrangle  at  Trinity  Collego,  Oxford 
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(1764),  recalls,  as  that  architect  is  so  fond  of  doing,  notably  in  his 
new  Schools,  Oxford  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  with  a  bulk, 
and  dignity,  and  wealth  of  detail  not  dreamed  of  in  the  homelier 
times  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  inspirations.  Messrs.  Isaacs 
and  Florence’s  new  Library  for  Gray’s  Inn  (1773)  is  in  bond  Jide 
Queen  Anne;  while  Messrs.  Notley  and  Trollope  seek  in  Tudor  the 
style  for  their  Training  College  at  Norwich  (1781).  Mr.  Pearson, 
deserting  the  earlier  forms  in  which  he  generally  indulges,  offers  a 
Perpendicular  composition  in  St.  Peter's  Convalescent  Home,  Woking 
(1785,  1786).  We  pass  over  Mr.  Pearson’s  designs  for  Westminster 
Hall,  as  we  have  already  dwelt  upon  them  with  so  much  particu¬ 
larity.  Mr,  E.  G.  Dawkins’s  designs  for  a  town  gatehouse  and  bridge 
is  picturesque  and  unpractical.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  must  be 
credited  with  much  ingenuity  for  presenting  designs  of  the  Indian 
Institute,  Holywell  Street,  Oxford  (1799,  1809),  80  manipulated 
as  to  slur  over  the  monstrous  tower ;  of  the  strange  waste  of 
material  in  the  over-massive  interior  of  course  no  idea  is  given. 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place  (1803), 
is  overloaded  and  of  a  nondescript  style.  The  feature  is  a  corner 
circular  tower  and  spirelet,  not  corbelling  out  like  a  tourelle, 
but  rising  from  the  ground.  The  loopholed  lights  seem  hardly 
consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  building.  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Lee  borrows  much  from  Queen  Anne  in  his  Gower  Walk  Schools, 
Whitechapel  (1S05).  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  new  Chapel,  Hall,  and 
Boarding-house,  Brighton  College  (1831),  want  individuality,  but 
the  Gateway  and  Boarding-houses  for  the  same  pile  (1838)  are 
decidedly  superior.  Mr.  C.  F.  Ferguson’s  New  Court,  Naworth 
Castle,  Cumberland  (1844-7,  1883-6),  gives  some  picturesque 
treatment  of  black  and  white,  Mr.  Edis  should  have  given  us 
something  more  than  the  principal  entrance  of  his  Constitutional 
Club  (1835).  This  is  not  enough  for  criticism.  Mr.  Aitchisou’s 
interior  of  the  General  Office,  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  in  Pall 
Mall  (1864),  is  rather  graceful,  but  without  much  character. 
(1841),  (1842),  (1843),  and  (1872),  give  portions  of  Lord 

Robartes's  house,  Lanhydrock,  Cornwall,  as  sumptuously  restored 
by  Mr.  Coad,  after  the  tire.  Mr.  Sulman,  in  submitting  a  design 
for  the  new  Exchange  at  Amsterdam  (1878),  has  not  forgotten 
the  local  style.  The  large  windows  of  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson’s 
Cambridge  University  Laboratory  indicate  its  proposed  use.  The 
design  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell  for  the  new  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  War  Office  (1923,  1931),  which  stood  second  in  the 
competition,  shows  what  a  narrow  escape  the  country  and  the 
capital  had  of  a  public  building  really  palatial,  picturesque,  and 
well  composed.  Mr.  Armitage  contributes  yet  another  suggestion 
'(1951)  for  that  mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  which 
is  not  to  be.  In  (1937)  and  (1958)  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Ingress  Bell  exhibit  a  Military  Hospital  designed  for  a  particular 
site  in  a  hot  climate,  and  obviously' intended  to  exemplify  some 
particular  hygienic  theory.  The  building,  which  covers  much 
ground,  is  a  series  of  circular  pavilions'  with  external  arcades. 

We  have  reserved  ecclesiastical  architecture  for  a  separate 
notice.  Mr.  John  I).  Sedding,  in  his  design  for  a  proposed  new 
Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  (1753,  1766,  1767),  shows  dili¬ 
gent  study  of  the  delicate  Middle-pointed  to  be  found  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott’s  Reredos  in  carved  woodwork  for 
Canterbury  Cathedral  (1761)  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  it  would 
bide  a  great  proportion  of  the  barbarous  screen  erected  in  a  former 
generation  by  the  ignorant  Austin.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield 
exhibits  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  south  transept  of  Chester 
Cathedral  (178S),  now  forming  a  weather-beaten,  time-eaten  ruin, 
into  a  composition  of  late  Middle-pointed,  in  which  want  of  rich¬ 
ness  would  certainly  not  be  the  fault  predicated.  Mr.  Pearson's 
lofty  central  spire,  which  will  not  be  built  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral  (1798,  1S06),  is  the  stately  memorial  of  a  pacitied 
controversy.  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding’s  St.  Saviour's  Church  and 
adjunct  buildings  (1811)  rather  puzzles  us,  for  it  is  not  clear 
which  is  west  and  which  east  side.  The  saddleback  tower  is 
certainly  too  squat,  and  on  one  theory  would  stand  over  the 
chancel. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  Alfrick  Church,  Worcestershire,  enlarged 
and  restored  (1827,  1828),  is  picturesquely  treated  in  a  broad, 
simple  way.  Mr.  John  Belcher  offers  (1855,  1932)  a  west  end 
and  central  spire  for  the  Irvingite  Church  in  Gordon  Square.  He 
appears  to  have  adequately  caught  Mr.  Brandon’s  idea.  In  his 
Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Great  Marlborough  Street  (1869), 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  is  able  to  compress  into  a  very  narrow 
frontage  a  sufficient  design  in  honest  Perpendicular.  Mr.  James 
Brooks’s  design  for  the  proposed  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Ilighgate  (1875)  is  a  massive  cruciform  structure,  with  lancet 
windows.  The  belfry  is  not  adequate  for  the  mass  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  being  no  more  than  a  belcote  such  as  might  be  found  in  a 
rustic  church  in  the  south-eastern  counties.  The  interior  of  the 
same  architect’s  St.John  Baptist  Church,  Holland  Road,  Ken¬ 
sington,  is  a  large  and  minster-like  conception.  The  octagonal 
lantern  contributes  much  idea  of  space. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

1 1  inE  musical  arrangements  of  the  Bicentenary  Handel  Com- 
memoration  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  ordinary  festivals,  the  distribution  and  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  performers  not  materially  differing  from  what  they 
have  been  before.  If,  however,  the  absolute  number  of  the  execu¬ 
tants  was  slightly  greater,  the  audience  was  unfortunately  scantier 


than  those  of  past  years.  Many  empty  seats  were  visible,  especially 
at  the  grand  rehearsal  on  Friday.  Naturally  on  this  occasion  the 
new  music  of  the  Selection  day  formed  the  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  choruses  from  Israel  and  the 
“  Hallelujah  ”  and  “  Amen  ”  from  Messiah  made  the  concert  almost 
too  long  for  most  people’s  powers  of  endurance.  The  “  Hallelujah  ” 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  though  it  is  unkind  to  be  hard  on 
the  first  number,  as  the  debut  of  such  a  great  body  of  performers 
is  certain  to  be  attended  with  nervousness,  it  must  yet  be  said 
that,  considering  the  vast  resources  employed,  the  effect  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  soprano  pedal  notes  on  the  words  “  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ”  seemed  to  be  uttered  with  painful 
effort,  and  wrere  instantly  engulfed  by  the  rest  of  the  chorus  and 
the  accompanying  brass,  which  they  should,  properly  speaking, 
have  dominated.  In  “  How  excellent  ”  (Saul)  there  was  a  marked 
improvement,  and  the  choruses  from  Joshua,  Joseph,  Judas 
Maccabceus,  Israel,  the  St.  Cecilia  Ode,  and  “  Love  and  Hymen  ” 
from  Hercules,  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festivals,  were 
sung  with  great  clearness  and  steadiness  by  the  huge  choir. 
But  the  correct  execution  of  individual  parts  is  of  small  avail 
when  questions  which  affect  the  ideal  of  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  do  not  receive  complete  consideration.  Too  much  brass, 
for  instance,  is  satiating ;  it  spoils  the  delicacy  of  the  musical 
palate  for  other  effects,  and  is  apt  to  ruin  the  rich  and  sonoroue 
unity  of  a  mass  of  voices.  Indeed,  a  vast  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  in  refining  these  performances,  and  in  realizing 
Handel’s  original  aims.  Otherwise  such  commemorations  must 
be  considered  rather  as  astonishing  curiosities  than  as  concerts  of 
rare  artistic  merit.  Not  much  repetition  was  needed  at  the 
rehearsal.  The  trumpets  as  usual  gave  most  trouble ;  but  a 
trumpeter,  of  course,  is  privileged  ;  he  has  every  one’s  sympathy, 
his  instrument  appears  as  uncertain  as  a  restive  horse.  Indeed, 
but  that  the  colonist’s  lot  is  already  hard,  we  could  sometimes 
wish  that  all  trumpets  might  be  packed  off  as  diplomatic  presents 
to  friendly  savages. 

The  task  of  the  soloist  is  hardly  a  pleasant  one  on  an  occasion 
when  even  the  finest  voice  appears  a  thin  whisper  in  comparison 
with  such  prodigious  volumes  of  sound.  Mr.  Santley,  however, 
by  his  admirable  enunciation,  refined  phrasing,  and  generally  dig¬ 
nified  style,  is  so  superior  to  any  mere  gift  of  voice,  that,  even  in 
this  vast  cavern,  his  rendering  of  Handel  seemed  perfect.  Mme. 
Trebelli  sang  with  her  usual  taste  and  with  the  feeling  of  a 
thorough  musician.  Messrs.  Bridson  and  King  gave  the  duet 
“  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War  ”  correctly  enough,  but  succeeded  in 
robbing  it  of  all  its  pomp  and  martial  inspiration. 

On  Monday,  the  Messiah  day,  the  first  of  the  real  Festival,  there 
was  a  noticeable  general  improvement ;  the  instruments  were 
steadier  and  the  choruses  clear  and  spirited.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas 
opened  well  in  “  Comfort  ye,”  but  his  “  Every  valley  ”  was 
scarcely  audible,  and,  despite  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  the 
accompaniment,  he  altogether  disappeared  in  many  of  the  runs. 
His  style  i3  not  sufficiently  refined  or  finished,  and  he  lacks  the 
nobility  and  fire  necessary  for  the  rendering  of  recitative  and  such 
declamatory  airs  as  “  He  shall  break  them.”  However,  he  delivered 
“  But  Thou  didst  not  leave”  with  a  just  and  melodious  accent. 
Though  one  cannot  expect  elaborate  finish  from  a  rugged  and 
cumbrous  voice,  yet  Signor  Foli  sang  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  and 
“  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  ”  with  considerable  force 
and  fervour.  The  latter  song  was  accompanied  with  taste  and 
judgment;  no  great  crash  of  wind  instruments,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  interfered  with  the  singer's  effect  on  the  words  “  have  seen 
a  great  light.”  Mme.  Ratey  was  curiously  tame  and  monotonous 
in  the  difficult  prestissimo  of  “But  who  may  abide;”  while 
her  rendering  of  “  0  Thou  that  tellest  ”  was  altogether  lacking 
in  stateliness  and  fire.  She  sang  better  in  “  He  was  despised,'1 
and  admirably  in  “  He  shall  feed  his  Hock.”  Mme.  Albani  was, 
of  course,  more  distinctly  audible  than  any  one  else.  She  vocalized 
the  bravura  air  “Rejoice”  with  her  usual  ability,  although 
she  might  have  put  more  suavity  of  expression  and  mellow¬ 
ness  of  tone  into  such  a  passage  as  “Behold  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee.”  Her  brilliant  voice  was  sometimes  hard,  as  if  deli¬ 
vered  by  some  mechanical  stop  ;  such  a  defect  not  a  little  marred 
her  performance  generally,  and  in  particular  her  rendering  of 
“  How  beautiful.”  Even  in  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ” 
she  at  times  used  her  voice  affectedly,  and  hardly  sang  with  that 
measured  simplicity  and  purity  of  tone  which  befits  the  dignity  of 
Handel’s  music.  Mr.  Santley’s  singing  of  “  Why  do  the  nations  ” 
was  the  triumph  of  a  superb  method  inspired  by  the  most  intimate 
feeling  for  and  comprehension  of  the  lofty  work  he  was  inter¬ 
preting.  The  florid  runs,  too  often  treated  as  mere  padding,  he 
contrives,  as  few  singers  can,  to  weld  into  the  sentiment  and  flow 
of  the  melody.  He  omitted  the  second  part  of  the  last  air,  and 
only  sang  the  first  with  the  trumpet  obbligato,  which  was  fairly 
given  by  Mr.  McGrath. 

In  spite  of  the  slight  quiver  which  seemed  now  and  then  to 
waver  through  the  choir,  the  choruses  as  a  whole  were  astonishingly 
clear  and  firm.  The  “  Hallelujah  ”  was  far  better  than  on  Friday  ; 
indeed,  as  far  as  chorus  singing  is  concerned,  it  was  a  very  fine 
rendering.  The  sopranos  here  were  still  a  little  weak  in  the  high 
pedal  notes,  as  well  as  in  “  Behold  the  Lamb,”  otherwise  admirably 
performed.  “  Lift  up  your  heads  ”  and  “  For  unto  us,”  though  sung 
with  great  clearness  and  remarkable  spirit,  were  in  places  marred 
by  the  same  blare  of  brass  which  we  have  objected  to  in  Friday’s 
“Hallelujah.”  The  fine,  rich,  and  penetrating  tone  6f  choruses 
that  are  not  thus  disfigured  shows  that  certain  heavy  brass  instru¬ 
ments  are  worse  than  superfluous,  are  even  prejudicial  to  full 
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ringing  sonority  and  massive  well-blended  volume  of  sound.  The 
required  increase  in  mere  loudness  might  be  obtained  by  more 
artistic  methods  of  gradation,  without  such  a  frequent  use  of 
instruments  that  so  easily  pall  on  the  taste;  even  in  purely 
orchestral  concerts.  The  fact  is  that  modern  horns,  trumpets,  and 
ophicleides,  though  more  easily  and  certainly  played,  have  not 
those  mellow  tones  that  accord  with  the  human  voice  of  the  old 
horns  and  trumpets  and  the  obsolete  wooden  serpent. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 


THE  water-colours  at  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  are 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  Institute  exhibition.  At 
the  Grosvenor  the  show  is  rather  below  the  not  remarkable  level 
of  recent  years  and  contains  nothing  in  any  way  notable.  'Water¬ 
colour  art  is  never  seen  to  any  advantage  at  Burlington  House, 
and  this  year  the  contrast  between  the  crowded  main  galleries 
and  the  deserted  water-colour  room  is  as  striking  as  ever.  The 
latter  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  weary,  or  a 
rail}  ing-point  for  scattered  members  of  a  family  party.  Popular 
appreciation  of  a  water-colour  drawing  is  commonly  qualified  by 
the  profound  remark,  “  It  is  only  a  water-colour/’  even  as  the 
criticism  “  It  is  like  a  water-colour  ”  is  the  most  subtle  dis¬ 
paragement  of  a  work  in  oils.  This  latter  verdict  may  be  heard 
almost  any  day  directed  with  chill  severity  against  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hunt's  “Bright  October ”  (756),  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
which  suffer  from  the  competition  of  an  aggressive  neighbour, 
“The  First  Prince  of  Wales”  (757)  of  Mr.  P.  II.  Morris.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  Academy  water-colours  are  far  from 
being  a  representative  collection.  There  are  a  few  good  Academic 
studies,  and  an  average  display  of  sea-pieces,  landscapes,  and 
arrangements  of  still-life.  Some  of  the  best  drawings  are  devoted 
to  the  dead  pieces  of  nature,  interiors,  exercises  in  tlower-painting 
deftly  combined  with  old  china  and  glass.  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley’s 
“  An  Offering  ”  (1 176)  is  a  broad  and  vigorous  study  of  poppies 
with  good  decorative  value.  Miss  Kate  Ilayllars  “The  Old 
Brocaded  Gown”  (1 176)  is  cleverly  wrought,  though  too  bright  and 
clean.  Mr.  Hamilton  Jackson's  “  Lily-time”  (1231)  is  a  faithful 
study  of  a  corner  in  an  old-fashioned  garden,  the  kind  of  work  popu¬ 
larized  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  and  invested  with  true  pathos  and 
poetry  by  Frederick  \\  alker.  The  famous  Jackdaw  of  Ilheims  is 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Ernst  Jessop's  clever  and  humorous  drawing, 
“The  Accursed”  (1470).  “  The  Gold  Room”  (1273)  of  Miss 

Anna  Alma-Tadema,  an  elaborate  study  of  an  interior,  shows  great 
technical  accomplishment  in  many  directions,  besides  the  well- 
trained  sensitive  observation  of  the  artist.  The  lighting  is  admir¬ 
able.  Mr.  W.  F.  Garden's  studies  of  leafless  woods  (1202  and 
1244)  are  curious  examples  of  painstaking  fidelity.  The  technique 
of  the  former  is  little  removed  from  a  good  tinted  photograph; 
the  latter,  equally  faithful  and  studied,  has  a  quality  of  tone  and 
atmosphere  that  ameliorates  the  sense  of  labour  and  the  too- 
evideut  pains  of  the  mere  copyist.  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan's  “  Funeral 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  ”  ( 1 395 )  13  an  impressive  presentment  of  a 
dismal  scene,  the  forlorn  sentiment  of  which  is  powerfully  ren¬ 
dered.  The  murky  rainy  atmosphere,  the  approaching  funeral 
coaches,  and  the  groups  of  villagers  lining  the  lone  highway,  form 
a  striking  picture,  capable  of  fuller  and  yet  more  salient  de¬ 
velopment.  Arnoug  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  of  merit  are  Mr. 
Sigmund's  broad  and  breezy  “  Near  Lynton”  (1 187),  Mr.  Yeend 
King’s  “  Streatley”  (1213),  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilemy’s  “  Shipping  on  the 
Thames”  (1201L  and  Mr.  \\  .  A.  Ingram's  “Golden  Eve”  (1426) 
— a  subtle  and  delicate  rendering  ot  sunset,  with  a  foreground  of 
shadowed  cliff's  and  houses,  and  the  calm  sheeny  sea,  with  the 
sails  of  the  Brixham  trawlers  in  the  glowing  sunlight.  “  The 
Fishermen’s  Hospital”  (1247),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  has  little  of 
the  artist’s  skilful  characterization.  Mr.  Colin  B.  Phillip's  tran¬ 
scripts  of  Scottish  scenery,  “  Cir  Mhor”  (1287),  and  “Loch 

Torridon  ”  (1289),  are  broad  and  simple  in  method,  and  fine  in 

colour.  In  Mr.  Otto  Scholderer's  not  very  pleasing  “  An  Old 
Volume”  (1254) — a  study  ot  a  girl  reading — the  absorbed  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  shaded  face  is  excellently  given.  Another  good 
study,  and  more  Academic,  is  Miss  Uealy’s  “  In  Doubt”  (1259), 

a  girl  in  white  and  dark  green  velvet.  Mr.  Arthur  Croft’s 

large  sea-coast  study,  “  A  Fragment  of  Nature's  Architec¬ 
ture,  lintagel”  (1173)  fail3  *n  impressiveness,  despite  the 
unusual  sculu  of  the  artists  design.  it  shows  careful  and 
elaborate  handicraft  and  veracious  atmospheric  tone ;  more  than 
this  is  to  be  looked  for  in  any  effective  treatment  of  so  grandiose 
a  theme. 

Messrs.  Hogarth  &  Sons,  of  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
Lave  on  view  a  choice  and  very  interesting  collection  of  drawings 
by  lurner.  The  exhibition  comprises  some  forty  examples,  and 
is  remarkably  representative  and  varied.  Almost  all  the  phases  of 
the  artist's  development  may  be  studied  together,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  study  is  both  suggestive  and  profitable.  The  earlier 
specimens,  with  their  broad,  luminous  effects,  their  sobriety  of 
colour,  and  direct  simple  method,  curiously  contrast  with  the 
elaborate  artistry  and  the  glowing  force  of  later  and  more 
splendid  manifestations.  The  collection  is  headed  by  a  little 
study  in  pencil,  “  Water  Plants,”  an  interesting  relic.  “  Water 
Mill  and  Bridge,  Wales,”  is  wrought  with  exceeding  delicacy 
of  touch  in  grey  monotone.  The  little  drawing  “Cnurch  and 
"Windmill  ”  is  but  an  exercise  compared  with  others  in  the 
Collection,  but  its  delicate  rendering  of  warm  diffused  light  is  a 


foretaste  of  the  painter's  subsequent  mastery  of  the  problems  of 
atmospheric  light  and  warmth.  In  their  different  methods,  the 
nobly  wrought  “  On  the  Dorsetshire  Coast,”  the  tiny  “  Hampstead 
Heath,”  and  the  mysterious  and  sombre  “  Oystermouth  Castle,”  are 
particularly  interesting,  as  significant  of  the  artist’s  range  of 
expression  and  versatility.  The  crowning  glories  of  the  collection 
are  the  brilliant  quartet  engraved  by  Byrne,  the  “  Distant  View 
of  Chester,”  the  “  Wickham,”  the  “  Abingdon,  from  the  Thames 
Navigation,”  and  the  “  Eton,  from  the  Slough  Road.”  The 
wonderful  foreground  of  rock  and  water  in  the  “  Mountain  Scene” 
(27)  might  well  be  the  text  of  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
memorable  chapters  in  Modern  Painters.  Other  notable  draw¬ 
ings  are  the  “  Italian  Lake  Scene,”  which  Mr.  Whistler  should 
adore  ;  the  “  Harlech  Castle  ”;  the  lurid  sunset  “  On  the  Southern 
Coast”  (39),  and  the  superb  “  Aldborougk,”  portentous  of  storm,, 
with  its  prodigious  potency  of  colour,  engraved  for  the  “  England 
and  Wales  ”  series,  but  unpublished.  With  these  are  several 
portraits  of  Turner,  including  Dance’s  youthful  and  sentimental 
profile  of  1801,  aud  the  well-known  drawing,  “The  Fallacy  of 
Hope,”  published  by  Messrs.  Hogarth  in  1851. 


INDUSTRIAL  REM  UN  E  RATION. 

Gt  OOD  intentions  and  public  spirit  are  always  deserving  of 
J  respect,  yet  the  feeling  with  which  one  reads  the  Report  of 
the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,  held  last  January  at 
Prince’s  Hall,  is  not  always  respectful.  An  Edinburgh  gentleman, 
who  wishes  to  remain  nameless,  impressed  by  the  spread  of 
Socialism,  desired  to  contribute  what  in  him  lay  to  the  solution 
of  the  question,  What  are  the  best  means,  consistent  with 
justice  and  equity,  for  bringing  about  a  more  equal  division  of  the 
daily  products  of  industry  between  capital  and  labour  P  It  is 
obvious  that  no  material  step  towards  the  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  made  without  experiment.  From  experience  alone 
can  we  learn,  for  example,  the  limits  of  co-operative  enterprise; 
the  extent  to  which  the  working  classes  can  be  given  an  interest  in 
production  by  profit-sharing;  the  advantages  aud  disadvantages  of 
peasant  proprietorship  ;  or,  to  go  at  once  to  the  extreme,  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  Communism  itself.  And  if  we  are  to  gain  this  ex¬ 
perience  without  violent  revolution,  we  have  to  look  alone  to  careful 
experiments  conducted  by  men  of  trained  intelligence,  full  leisure, 
and  considerable  W'ealth.  In  some  small  degree,  no  doubt,  one 
unprepared  for  making  such  experiments  may  increase  our  know¬ 
ledge  by  studying  what  has  been  done  by  others  in  this  field,  and 
acquainting  us  with  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  But 
the  nameless  Edinburgh  gentleman  felt  indisposed  orincompetent  to 
undertake  either  of  these  modes  of  solving  the  question  which 
interested  him.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  seven  gentlemen  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  his  idea.  One  wonders  whether  he  had  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  these  gentlemen,  or  even  had  in¬ 
formed  liimself  as  to  their  peculiar  notions,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
guess  on  what  principle  of  selection  he  acted.  But,  on  reading 
through  the  names,  one  can  easily  understand  the  hurry  in  which 
they  were  to  shift  as  much  as  possible  from  their  shoulders  the 
responsibility  they  had  undertaken.  They  associated  with  them¬ 
selves,  therefore,  certain  members  nominated  by  the  Statistical 
Society,  and  the  Joint  Committee  so  formed  afterwards  added  other 
members.  The  Committee  then  decided  upon  a  Conference  to  sit 
three  days,  during  which  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  papers  were 
read,  and  several  discussions  were  held,  in  which  numerous  members 
took  part,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  out  a  question  that  ia 
agitating  the  civilized  world  and  is  threatening  to  revolutionize 
the  very  organization  of  society  itself!  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  it  the  nameless  Edinburgh  gentleman  is  satisfied  with  this  mode 
ot  carrying  out  his  project.  The  programme  of  the  Conference 
was  as  little  calculated  to  aid  the  object  aimed  at  as  its  idea.  For 
example,  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
“  Has  the  increase  of  the  products  of  industry  within  the  last 
hundred  years  tended  most  to  the  benefit  of  capitalists  and  em¬ 
ployers,  or  to  that  of  the  working  classes,  whether  artisans,, 
labourers,  or  others;  and  in  what  relative  proportions  in  any 
given  period  ?  ”  The  least  objection  to  this  inquiry  is  that  it  was 
not  pertinent  to  the  matter  before  the  Conference.  Even  if  it 
could  be  answered,  it  would  in  no  way  have  advanced  the  object 
the  nameless  Edinburgh  gentleman  had  in  view,  unless,  indeed,, 
it  be  assumed  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  was  so  fairly  satisfactory,  and  that  since  then  their 
progress  has  been  so  great  and  so  permanently  assured  that  wo 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  leave  to  time  to  work  out  their 
perfect  regeneration.  But  that  assumption,  we  take  for  granted, 
no  well-informed  man  would  be  inclined  to  make.  It  is  a  more 
serious  objection  that  the  question  suggests  a  conclusion  which 
almost  excuses  the  nonsense  of  those  other  extreme  partisans  who 
are  constantly  telling  ns  that  while  the  rich  are  growing  richer 
the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  The  first  day  of  t he  Conference 
was,  in  fact,  utterly  wasted  either  in  class  recrimination  or  in 
producing  statistics  and  making  assertions  which  prove  nothing. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Hiid  third  days  was  less  open  to 
objection.  Apart  from  t lie  special  occasion,  some  ot  the  papers 
read  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  We  would  especially 
instance  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor’s  paper  on  profit-sharing  and  M. 
Adolphe  Smith’s  on  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  French  work¬ 
men's,  or  “  possibilist,”  party.  But  exhaustiveness  and  profundity 
were,  of  course,  impossible  under  the  conditions,  and  few  of  tha 
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papers  even  aimed  at  offering  a  direct  answer  to  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed.  The  subject  of  discussion  for  the  second  day  was,  “  Do 
any  remediable  causes  influence  prejudicially  the  continuity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  employment,  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes  ?  ”  One  would  expect  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  influences  acting  on  industrial 
employment;  to  point  out  those  which  are  prejudicial;  to  show 
how  these  could  be  prevented ,  neutralized,  or  restricted;  and  to 
suggest  how  beneficial  influences  could  be  strengthened  and  intro¬ 
duced.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  were,  as 
we  have  said,  some  interesting  papers  setting  forth  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  but  little  systematic  attempt 
at  analysis.  The  influences  affecting  industrial  employment 
may  roughly  be  classed  under  two  heads — those  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  want  of  integrity  and  those  which  result  from  ig¬ 
norance.  If,  for  example,  every  one  could  be  trusted  to  strictly 
carry  out  all  his  obligations,  how  immensely  would  the  cost 
and  labour  of  management  be  diminished.  All  mere  super¬ 
vision  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  management  would 
be  confined  to  planning  and  giving  orders.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  same  circumstances,  coffin  ships,  pestiferous  mines 
and  dangerous  structures  would  cease  to  exist.  It  would  be 
Utopian  to  expect  that  every  one  can  be  made  strictly  con¬ 
scientious  ;  but  integrity  can  be  greatly  increased  by  better  educa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  pressure  of  a  strong  and  healthy  public  opinion. 
Even  more  important,  however,  than  want  of  integrity  in  pre¬ 
judicially  affecting  industrial  remuneration  is  want  of  knowledge. 
A  good  education,  not  confining  the  word  to  mere  book  learning, 
would  improve  immensely  the  efficiency  of  labour  and  would  also 
ensure  greater  certainty  of  employment.  Every  employer  of 
labour  is  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  competent  servants, 
and  yet  we  all  know  that  competent  servants  abound.  There 
exists  no  machinery  for  bringing  into  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  those  who  have  employment  to  give  and  those  who  are 
seeking  employment.  For  want  of  proper  training,  again,  there 
can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  this  country  is  losing  ground  in 
the  competition  with  foreign  countries.  Technical  education  has 
been  for  a  long  time  more  carefully  attended  to  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  than  here,  and,  consequently,  our  workpeople  are  less 
skilful  than  many  Continental  workpeople,  more  particularly  the 
German.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  ignorance  is  so 
fatal  as  in  the  disregard  of  sanitary  laws.  Sickness  and  death  are 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  pauperism.  In  sickness  the 
savings  of  the  family  are  spent,  and  death  deprives  the  wife  and 
the  young  family  of  the  bread-winner.  Yet  the  majority  of  work¬ 
people  carry  on  their  avocations  under  unsanitary  conditions.  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  observance 
of  sanitary  laws  is  often  costly  ;  but  much  more  frequently  it  is 
the  result  of  simple  ignorance.  And  the  unsanitary  condition  of 
mines,  workshops,  and  factories  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  employers 
alone.  Very  often  the  employed  are  quite  as  guilty  as  their 
masters.  On  all  sides  the  disregard  of  sanitary  laws  largely  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sheer  ignorance. 

The  subject  for  consideration  on  the  third  day  was  thus 
stated,  “  Would  the  more  general  distribution  of  capital  or 
land,  or  the  State  management  of  capital  or  land,  promote  or 
impair  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity?”  And  the  debate  showed  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  those  present  were  in  favour  of  the  nationalization  of 
land.  Communism  proper  did  not  number  many  adherents.  At 
the  same  time,  the  dislike  of  competition  had  evidently  generated 
a  kind  of  sympathy  for  collectivism.  It  is  not  easy  to  judge 
how  far  the  Conference  in  its  hankering  after  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  represents  any  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the 
country.  The  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  read  papers  by  the 
Committee  were  probably  selected  rather  because  it  was  believed  that 
they  had  something  to  say  which  was  worth  listening  to  than  that 
thev  actually  had  a  large  following  in  the  country.  And  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  representatives  of  political  associations  is  probably 
much  smaller  than  the  noise  they  make.  Political  associations 
are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  energetic,  active,  clever  men ; 
but  their  weight  is  not  in  all  cases  proportionate  to  their  self- 
assertion.  No  doubt,  where  the  few  are  ready  to  devote  the  time 
necessary  to  found  and  keep  up  these  political  associations,  there 
are  many  sympathizers  less  sanguine  or  less  energetic.  And  it 
is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  iu  periods  of  excitement  a  few 
energetic  and  able  men  exercise  an  influence  much  greater 
than  their  real  following  would  justify.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  even  as  regards  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  there  is  little  popular  feeling  outside  the  small 
class  specially  amenable  to  such  influence  as  Mr.  George’s  agi¬ 
tation,  while  communism  proper  has  hardly  affected  the  bulk 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the  proceedings 
that  no  real  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  difficulties  of 
working-out  either  the  nationalization  of  land  or  the  national¬ 
ization  of  other  property.  How  personal  liberty  could  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  communistic  State  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
the  subject  of  serious  thought,  nor  how  corruption,  nepotism, 
and  mismanagement  could  be  prevented.  The  prejudicial  effects 
of  free  competition  upon  wage-earners  is  keenly  felt  by  the  think¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and,  therefore,  any  system  that 
promises  to  diminish  those  effects  naturally  wins  for  itself  a  cer¬ 
tain  sympathy.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  the  kind  of 
vague  favour  with  which  communistic  and  land  nationalization 
Schemes  are  listened  to.  But  the  strong  common  sense  of  the 


working  classes  saves  them  from  the  adoption  of  such  systems. 
The  very  strength  of  Trades-Unionism,  in  fact,  which  absorbs  in 
itself  almost  all  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  working  classes, 
is  an  antidote  against  communism.  The  Trades-Union  leaders 
are  certainly  not  disposed  to  look  with  favour  upon  a  scheme 
which  would  destroy  all  personal  initiative  and  personal  liberty, 
and  place  all  enterprise  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  Trades- 
Unionism  has  this  in  common  with  all  forms  of  collectivism ;  it 
regards  unrestrained  competition  as  an  unmixed  evil.  But  while 
it  would  limit  and  control  competition,  it  would  not  destroy  it; 
above  all,  it  would  not  get  rid  of  individualism.  Even  while 
subjecting  the  individual  of  exceptional  skill  and  ability  to  dis¬ 
advantages  for  the  good  of  his  class,  it  does  not  aim  at  stamping 
out  or  even  stunting  his  individuality.  It  respects  individual 
rights  while  endeavouring  to  protect  those  of  the  class.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds,  in  short,  upon  the  traditional  lines  of  English  public  effort, 
and  looks  with  aversion  upon  schemes  for  elevating  the  class  by 
enslaving  the  individual. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  INVENTIONS. 

THE  beginning  of  the  special  series  of  concerts  and  lectures 
at  the  Inventions  gives  the  final  touch  of  completeness  to  the 
representation  of  music.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  music- 
room  should  be  found  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large 
audiences  attracted  to  the  concerts  of  historic  music,  the  first  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday  by  the  Bound, 
Catch,  and  Canon  Club.  The  various  pianoforte  recitals  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  music-room  over  the 
Albert  Ilall,  and  it  has  not  been  inconveniently  crowded.  Orga¬ 
nized  to  test  the  merits  of  the  various  pianos  exhibited,  these 
recitals  vary  as  much  as  the  instruments,  and  display  equal  diver¬ 
sity  of  style  in  the  performers.  Mr.  Charles  Halid,  Mr.  Bauer, 
Mr.  A.  ^  ictor  Benharn,  and  Mine.  Viard-Louis  are  among  the 
pianists  who  have  already  appeared  ;  and  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  and 
Signor  Carlo  Ducci  are  announced  as  additions  to  the  list,  which 
certainly  represents  many  schools.  With  respect  to  organ  recitals 
there  is  no  ground  to  complain  of  their  infrequency.  Four,  five, 
and  even  six  recitals  in  the  day  should  satisfy  those  who  put 
quantity  before  quality.  Unfortunately  the  programmes  in  too 
many  instances  have  been  glutted  with  music  of  the  cheap  and 
popular  kind  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  instrument.  Modern 
songs  and  marches,  fantasia  arrangements  of  operatic  airs,  and 
other  items  neither  rich  nor  rare  mingle  with  the  noble  numbers 
of  the  masters.  The  executive  should  sternly  discountenance  any 
illustration  of  the  music  of  the  streets.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
several  performers,  among  them  Mr.  W.  S.  Hoyte,  respect  art  and 
do  justice  to  their  powers  by  interpreting  Bach  and  Corelli  and 
Handel. 

The  Historic  Loan  Collection  in  the  Albert  Hall  Gallery  is  now 
to  be  studied  in  complete  order,  though  the  much-needed  cata¬ 
logue  is  not  yet  issued.  The  arrangement  of  the  MSS.  and  in¬ 
struments  of  this  magnificent  collection  merits  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  guide,  with  the  various 
objects  classified,  that  the  bewildered  visitor  may  utilize  his 
wanderings  among  the  maze  of  marvels  and  delights.  The  pic¬ 
tures,  prints,  and  autographs  ;  the  manuscript  scores  of  Handel ; 
the  beautiful  illuminated  missals,  antiphoners,  graduals,  and  other 
liturgical  books  would  alone  suffice  for  pleasure  and  interest.  The 
instruments,  however,  are  the  worthy  and  complete  complement 
of  the  exhibition.  Here,  temptingly  displayed  in  glass  cases,  are 
the  spoils  of  Cremona  and  Brescia,  the  masterpieces  of  Stradi- 
varius  and  Arnati,  of  Guarnerius  and  his  school;  the  famous 
“  Helier  Strad,"  with  its  ornate  inlaying,  lent  by  Mr.  Compton; 
and  “the  Iving”  violoncello,  by  Arnati,  presented  to  Charles  IX. 
of  France  by  the  Pope,  painted  with  elaborate  devices,  and  lent 
by  the  Kev.  A.  II.  Bridges.  Another  remarkable  Stradivarius  is 
from  Mr.  Oldaker’s  collection.  Mr.  John  McGowan  contributes 
several  fine  violins,  and  a  viola  by  Guarnerius  dated  1676.  Mr. 
Sydney  Courtauld’s  Guarnerius  violin  dated  1703  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  craft.  The  collection  of  old  stringed  instruments 
is  so  large  and  so  full  of  precious  examples  one  visit  cannot 
exhaust  its  interest.  Mr.  Donaldson’s  cases  of  lutes  and  man¬ 
dolines,  chiefly  Spanish,  include  some  exceedingly  valuable  instru¬ 
ments  of  exquisite  workmanship.  One  of  the  finest  violins  in  the 
collection  is  an  Arnati  from  Her  Majesty's  collection,  dated  1679. 

The  collection  of  harpsichords,  spinets,  and  allied  ancestors  of 
the  pianoforte  is  not  less  full  of  variety  and  interest.  The  modern 
“  grand,”  as  represented  by  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  ornate  Broadwood, 
may  be  compared  with  all  the  many  phases  of  development  ex¬ 
hibited  by  such  instruments  as  the  square  piano  by  Zumpe,  1766, 
lent  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  the  upright  square  by  Southwell, 
1798,  lent  by  Mr.  Gilbey.  Some  very  quaint  and  beautiful  in¬ 
struments  line  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  suggestive  of  the  Georgian 
age  and  the  pathos  of  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand.  Hero  are 
Messrs.  Chappell's  curious  double  spinet,  by  Hans  Puckers  the 
elder,  and  the  more  archaic  virginal  by  Leversedge,  with  its 
paiutiugs  of  St.  James's  Park  and  the  courtly  pageant  of  the  second 
Charles’s  days.  From  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels  come  some 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  these  worn  and  faded  but  ever- 
beautiful  instruments,  including  a  regal  which  the  Committee  of 
the  Historic  Concerts  intend  to  use  in  one  of  their  concerts.  A 
good  example  of  early  provincial  manufacture  is  the  spinet  bv 
Thomas  Ilaxby,  of  York,  1764.  Voiceless  though  they  are,  and 
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thin  and  quavering1  their  response  to  the  touch,  these  harpsichords 
and  spinets  are  full  of  dignity  and  the  mute  appeal  that  is  truly 
eloquent.  If  these  instruments  are  so  pathetic  of  aspect,  much 
more  moving  are  those  invested  with  historic  associations.  The 
guitar  of  David  Rizzio,  the  virginal  of  Queen  Elizabeth — though 
this  ascription  is  disputed — and  the  clavichord  of  Handel  are  a 
few  of  these  precious  and  suggestive  examples. 

Among  the  autographs  is  an  important  series  contributed  by 
Hr.  Julian  .Marshall,  with  many  curious  prints  and  sketches. 
These  comprise  letters  and  MS.  music  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Gluck,  Spontini,  Purcell,  Calcott,  and  many  others,  some  of  which 
are  hung  on  the  wall  beyond  inspection.'  Portraits  of  Handel 
form  a  little  self-contained  collection,  including  Thornhill's,  and 
one  by  Denner,  lent  by  Mr.  Littleton.  A\  eber  is  represented  in 
many .  ways ;  by  several  autographs,  by  three  sketches  of  the 
musician  conducting  Dcr  Freischiits  and  other  prints,  and  by  a 
cast  ol  the  composer  s  hand  very  characteristic  of  his  sensitive 
poetic  temperament.  The  most'  interesting  of  the  Beethoven 
autographs  is  his  will,  an  affecting  and  impressive  document  for 
all  students  of  his  stormy  life.  Nothing  in  the  collection  is  more 
full  of  pathos,  more  certain  to  touch  the  heart  and  stir  the 
emotions,  than  this  eloquent  witness  to  that  heroic  nature.  The 
whole  collection  abounds  in  similar  links  that  unite  the  artistic 
world  of  to-day  with  a  past  which  is  brought  so  near  as  to  be 
almost  present  with  us.  The  oft-quoted  letter  of  Beethoven  to 
Moscheles,  thanking  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  but  another  instance.  'The  Philharmonic 
Society  is  yet  with  113,  but  the  world  of  art  in  all  of  its  vast  con¬ 
tinents,  in  music  or  the  drama,  in  letters  or  the  tine  arts,  is  without 
its  Beethoven. 


RACING. 

TJLBLIC  form  is  often  reversed  at  Ascot,  and  backers  had  an 
J-  unpleasant  instance  of  this  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  late 
meeting.  A  year  ago,  Luminary  had  beaten  Child  of  the  Mist 
by  three  lengths  for  the  Ascot  Biennial  Stakes  for  two-year-olds, 
so  he  was  now  very  naturally  made  a  better  favourite  than  Child’ 
of  the  Mist  for  the  Ascot  Biennial  Stakes  for  three-year-olds;  yet 
Child  of  the  Mist  heat  him  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  Pepper  and 
Salt,  the  winner  of  the  much  more  valuable  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  was  half-way  between  them.  Iteverting  for  a  moment  to 
the  Prince  of  YV  ales's  Stakes,  we  may  observe  that  the  merits  of 
Pepper  and  Salt  s  victory  in  that  race  are  considerably  lessened 
if  Bojal  Hampton’s  powers  have  been  reduced  through  one  of 
his  hips  being  a  little  down.  If  this  hip  interferes  with  his 
action,  as  some  critics  allege,  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  his  “  racing 
shapes  ’  are  excellent.  As  Lonely  had  won  the  Oaks  bv  a 
length  and  a  half  from  St.  Helena,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  she  would  be  able  to  give  her  7  lbs.  for  the  Coronation 
Stakes,  and  she  was  made  first  favourite  ;  but  the  extra  weight 
was  too  much  tor  her,  and  soon  after  passing  the  distance  she 
was  beaten.  St.  Helena  won  by  a  neck  from  Cippolina  and 
three-quarters  of  a  length  from  Aveline,  two  fillies  to  whom 
she  was  giving  7  lbs.  apiece.  Possibly  St.  Helena  may  be 
better  over  a  mile  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  she  may  have 
been  in  better  order  on  the  day  than  Lonely;  for  she  looked  cool 
enough  after  the  race,  whereas  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  sweated 
a  good  deal.  Considering  what  a  good  horse  Necromancer  is 
supposed  to  be,  it  was  surprising  that  he  did  not  more  easily 
shake  ofl  the  three  horses  that  finished  within  a  length  of  him 
for  the  Fern  Ilill  Stakes.  Cormeille  was  a  strong  favourite 
for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  and  9  to  1  was  laid  against  the 
winner,  Eastern  -hmperor.  The  field  included  several  very  ^ood- 
looking  horses,  such  as  Sweetbread,  The  Prince,  Macheath°  and 
the  winner  himself.  Backers  received  one  of  the  reverses  for 
which  Ascot  is  so  famous,  in  the  race  for  the  Triennial  Stakes.  In 
the  W  hitsuntide  Plate  at  Manchester  Mr.  Peck's  Philosophy  had 
beaten  Gay  Hermit  by  seven  lengths,  and  as  they  were  now  to 
meet  at  the  same  weights  over  the  same  distance,  6  to  1  was  laid 
upon  the  filly  against  the  colt.  Archer  made  the  running  on 
1  lnlosophy  to  the  distance,  where  Watts  brought  up  Gay  Hermit 
and  fought  the  race  out  with  great  skill,  winning  by  three-quarters 
01  a  length.  1  he  winner,  who  it  will  be  remembored  had  won  the 
\\  oodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  only  a  fortnight  before  Ascot,  was 
greatly  admired,  especially  for  his  length  and  fine  shoulders ;  but 
he  is  still  rather  unfurnished.  In  Child  of  the  Mist’s  second 
race  he  was  run  within  a  neck  by  Willie  Darling,  while  Dandie 
Dinmont  was  a  bad  third.  He  was  giving  7  lbs.  to  each  of  them. 

°f.  ^  ales s  Stakes  Dandie  Dinmont  had  been  second 
and  \V  illie  Darling  fourth.  It  would  not  be  like  Ascot  if  Mr. 
Jardine  were  not  to  win  a  race  there.  Borneo  won  tho  Visitors’ 

1  late  lor  him  on  the  Wednesday,  after  starting  first  favourite, 
on  the  strength  of  his  victory  in  the  Manchester  Cup. 

The  first  race  on  the  Thursday  was  the  St.  James’s  Palace 
Stakes  of  1,550/.,  and  the  first  favourite  was  Lord  Calthorpe's 
St.  Ilonorat,  lor  whom  4,000  guinen.s  had  been  given  last  autumn. 
This  was  his  first  appearance  in  public,  and  a  very  ignoble  ono  it 
was,  for  be  could  not  go  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  tho  leaders 
beyond  the  bend  into  the  straight.  Tho  race  was  won  easily 
by  Lord  Bradford’s  Sheraton,  a  10  to  1  outsider,  who  had  run 
well  as  far  as  Tattenham  Corner  in  the  Derby.  Luminarv  ran 
wretchedly,  and  he  is  clearly  a  very  difierent' horse  from  what 
he  was  a  year  ago..  A  fraction  of  odds  was  laid  on  Cormeillo 
lor  the  Aew  Biennial ;  but  here  again  a  mistalio  was  made,  for 


Fantail  won  easily.  In  spite  of  the  severe  illness  from  which 
St.  Gatien  had  suffered  in  the  spring,  his  trainer  was  able  to 
bung  him  to  the  post  for  the  Ascot  Cup.  He  won  easily,  but 
he  had  a  poor  field  to  beat.  Saraband  won  bis  second  race 
during  the  meeting  in  the  New  Stakes,  of  1,160/.,  the  third  of 
bis  senes  of  unbroken  victories  :  and  an  hour  and  a  half  later 
lire  Bard  made  up  bis  dozeD.  Many,  perhaps  indeed  most,  good 
judges  consider  Saraband  the  best  of  the  two-year-olds  that 
have  yet  run  in  public  this  season.  There  are,  however,  critics 
who  look  with  suspicion  on  bis  hocks.  Odds  were  laid  on  Duke  of 
Richmond  tor  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes.  The  moment  the  flag 
fell  K.  Tomlinson  jumped  away  with  the  lead  on  Lord  Bradford's 
three-year-old,  Isobar,  by  Isonomy,  a  colt  that  had  never  run 
in  public  before  and  against  whom  20  to  1  was  laid  at  the  start. 
He  then  iollowed  the  same  tactics  that  he  had  found  so  success¬ 
ful  both  at  Leicester  and  Epsom  with  Whitelock,  and  dashed 
extraya£ant  running,  in  defiance  of  scientific  principles. 
I  he  celebrated  jockeys  quite  ignored  this  mere  running-maker, 
and  rode  against  each  other  without  reference  to  him.  When, 
however,  Archer  proceeded  to  “come.”  with  the  favourite  at  the 
Spagnoletti  board,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  winning  “in  a 
canter  by  a  bead,”  he  found  to  his  disgust  that  Tomlinson  was 
out  ot  reach  of  even  the  most  artistic  of  dashes.  This  is  one  story. 
Another  is  that,  in  spite  of  bis  curby  hocks,  Isobar  is  a  wonder- 
lully  good  horse. 

It  would  have  been  bard  if  Dandie  Dinmont  bad  not  won  a 
race  during  the  week,  after  galloping  “round  about,”  as  the 
Americans  say,  so  bravely  for  both  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes 
and  the  Ascot  Derby,  and  be  succeeded  in  winning  a  Triennial  of 
617/.  log.  for  Prince  Soltykoif.  For  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes, 
I  eppei  aud  »Salt  had  beaten  him  by  four  lengths,  at  even  weights ; 
now,  when  receiving  12  lbs.,  Dandie  Dinmont  beat  Pepper  and 
Salt  by  two  lengths.  Backers  laid  7$  to  2  on  Storm  Light,  the 
winner  ol  the  Tuesday  s  Maiden  Plate,  for  the  Windsor  Castle 
Stakes ;  but  Archer  could  neither  coax  nor  compel  her  to  gallop,  and 
Cannon  won  on  Fullerton,  who  started  at  20  to  1.  At  last,  Lord 
Hartington  won  a  rather  important  race,  the  Wokingham  Stakes  of 
825/.,  with  his  gelding,  Corunna.  Unfortunately,  racing  prizes  but 
raiely  .all  to  the  share  of  this  noble  owner,  ’l  ire  Alexandra  Plate 
was  won  by  St.  Gatien,  who  finished  half  a  dozen  lengths  in  front  of 
Hermitage.  St.  Gatien,  who  has  run  as  a  two-year-old,  a  three- 
year-old,  and  a  lour-year-old,  has  never  been  beaten.  He  won  three 
two-year-old  races,  ran  a  dead  beat  for  the  Derby,  won  the  Gold 
V  ase  at  Ascot  from  Tristan  and  Corrie  Roy,  two  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  horses  then  in  training,  the  Cesarewitch,  under  the  heaviest 
weight  ever  carried  to  victory  by  a  three-vear-old  for  that  race, 
the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes,  and  the  Jockey  Club  Cup.  And 
now  he  has  just  won  the  Ascot  Cup  and  the  Alexandra  Plate. 
Bendigo,  who  bad  not  ruu  in  public  since  he  won  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  came  out  for  the  rich  Hardwicke  Stakes  aud  won  it  by 
four  lengths  from  Willie  Darling,  who  has  not  been  so  lucky  as 
Dandie  Dinmont,  bis  companion  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes 
and  Ascot  Derby.  Bendigo,  in  two  gallops  this  year,  has  won 
4;45  U.  Although  the  favourites  won  in  a  good  many  instances, 
we  tear  that  backers  had  tar  from  a  happy  time  of  it  at  Ascot! 
That  meeting  was  singularly  devoid  of  fine  finishes,  but  much  of 
the  racing  was  interesting-. 


SCOTCH  FISHERIES. 

fTUIL  annual  Reports  ol  the  Scotch  i  ishery  Board  are  boginnin°* 

,  .  t0  a  really  valuable  contribution 'to  our  knowledge  of 
allairs  piscatorial ;  and  the  volume  published  a  few  days  ago  con¬ 
tains  a  mine  of  information  about  the  rivers  and  seas  of  North 
Britain,  their  produce  and  capabilities.  An  undoubted  ad¬ 
vance  has.  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  practical  science 
as  lar  as  it  affects  sea-fishing,  since  public  interest  in  the  matter 
was  first  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  famous  exhibition  at  South 
Aensington  ;  and  with  reports  such  as  this  to  draw  upon  lor 
statistics  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertainin'*  within  the 
next  few  years  how  the  great  fishing  industries  of  these  islands 
can  be  helped  up  into  something  like  the  improved  position  they 
deserve  to  occupy.  r  J 

I  ho  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  Report  for  1884.  are  so  numerous 
that  in  a  short  article  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  few  only  of  tho  most 
prominent,  leaving  unnoticed  a  great  many  which  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  political  economist  as  well  as  of  legislators 
philanthropists,  and  sportsmen.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  long  and 
able  report  by  Professor  Ewart  on  Fish  Culture  in  America,  which 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  summarize  and  useless  to  quote  from,  ns 
every  line  of  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  considering  what  is  to 
,  be  done  to  increase  our  own  food  supply.  Then  there  is  the  special 
report  by  Mr..  Archibald  Young  on  tho  salmon  rivers  of  North 
Scotland,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  tho  condition  of  each  of 
them,  and  pointing  out  in  many  cases  exactly  what  is  required  to 
be  done  for  removing  tho  disadvantages  under  which  they  now 
labour.  Only  the  local  landowners  and  lessees  can  properly 
appreciate  the  value  of  each  of  these  chapters  in  tho  history  of  the 
livers  mentioned;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  from  a  glance  at 
any  one  of  the  eighty  pages  occupied  by  Mr.  Young's  paper 
how  enormous  would  be  tho  gain  to  rod-fishers  as  well  as 
to  the  trade  and  to  tho  consumers  if  tho  several  improve¬ 
ments  advocated  by  him  could  bo  effected.  Attached  to  this 
paper  is  a  coloured  map  which  deserves  more  particular  mention. 
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It  shows  at  a  glance  the  size,  position,  and  names  of  the  fishery 
districts  into  which  Scotland  has  been  divided  under  the  Salmon 
Fishery  Acts  of  1862  and  1868,  distinguishing  those  which  have 
District  Boards  to  manage  them  from  those  which  have  not.  I  he 
practical  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  enables  one  to  see  at  once 
which  are  the  districts  along  the  west  coast,  and  in  some  few 
other  situations,  unprovided  with  these  authorities,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Young,  who  finds  that  under 
existing  circumstances  those  districts  are  too  poor  in  money  and 
resources  to  make  it  worth  while  to  appoint  separate  Boards  for 
them.  The  map  also  serves  another  important  purpose.  It 
shows  by  red  and  blue  crosses  the  exact  spots  where  there  exist 
obstructions  which  partially  or  wholly  bar  the  passage  of 
salmon,  and  so  deprive  the  rivers  affected  of  half  their  value  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  removal  of  these  obstructions  is  one  of 
the  principal  problems  dealt  with  in  the  detailed  reports,  which  in 
many  cases  suggests  devices  as  interesting  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view  as  they  are  to  the  naturalist  and  the  angler.  At 
the  Falls  of  Turnmel,  for  instance,  there  is  an  obstruction  which 
cuts  off  no  less  than  thirty  miles  of  river  and  20,000  acres  of 
lochs.  To  artificially  bridge  over  the  obstacle,  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  one  of  the  “  Macdonald  fishways,”  which  will  be 
constructed — if  it  has  not  already  by  this  time  been  finished 
— by  excavating  a  large  part  of  the  rock  on  the  Faskally 
side  of  the  river,  and  making  a  tunnel  of  23  ft.,  forming  a 
half-hidden  passage,  the  existence  of  which  will  hardly  be  sus¬ 
pected  by  visitors  to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Falls. 
The  estimated  cost  is  under  350/.,  which  is  certainly  not  much  to 
pay  for  the  opening  out  of  the  large  space  of  water  now  closed  to 
migratory  salmon.  These  Macdonald  fishways  or  ladders  have 
been  employed  in  Norway  for  enabling  the  salmon  to  surmount  a 
waterfall  89  ft.  high,  and  in  the  United  States  10,000/.  has  recently 
been  voted  for  applying  one  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac 
Biver,  which  are  72  ft.  high.  A  capital  specimen  of  a  fish- 
ladder  of  an  earlier  design,  planned  by  Mr.  Batescu,  is  described 
in  the  notice  of  the  river  Fleet  in  Sutherlandshire,  to  which  it 
was  fitted  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  length  of  it  is 
378  yards,  and  the  fish  are  taken  by  it  up  an  exceedingly  precipi¬ 
tous  incline,  at  a  gradient  of  about  one  foot  in  four,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  twenty-three  pools.  Of  these  there  are  two  sets  ;  first 
a  large  pool  on  the  right  and  a  small  one  on  the  left,  then  a  large 
one  on  the  left  and  a  small  one  on  the  right,  and  so  on.  The 
“  ladder  ”  winds  round  the  fall  up  a  natural  hollow  or  ravine,  and 
the  fish  arrived  at  the  top  of  it  find  themselves  more  than  60  ft. 
above  the  water  in  which  they  were  when  they  began  the  ascent. 
The  cost  of  this  work  was  about  600/.,  and  it  is  “  unquestionably 
the  earliest  successful  attempt  in  Scotland  to  pass  salmon  over  a 
great  natural  obstruction.” 

A  valuable  part  of  the  Report  is  that  which  repeats  the  oft-told 
tale  of  injuries  to  rivers  done  by  pollution,  by  poaching,  and  by 
illicit  or  unsportsmanlike  methods  of  abstracting  the  fish.  There 
are  some  amazing  revelations  as  to  the  abominations  which  are 
poured  into  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde  and  other  rivers.  Evidences 
of  poaching  present  themselves  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  there  are  no  Boards  ;  and  a  special  account  is  given 
of  the  practice  known  on  the  West  coast  as  “  scringing.”  For  a 
number  of  years  past  the  salmon-fishing,  and  still  more  the  sea- 
trout  fishing,  in  the  Argyllshire  rivers,  and  in  many  bays  and 
streams  for  several  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Oban,  have  been  terribly  injured  by  this  species  of  poaching. 
“  It  is  notorious  that  nine-tenths  of  the  sea-trout  sold  in  the  Oban 
fish-shops  and  consumed  in  the  local  hotels  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  are  supplied  by  the  scringers.”  These  are  for 
the  most  part  men  who,  under  the  pretence  of  fishing  for  herrings 
and  other  sea  fish,  deliberately  and  systematically  lay  themselves 
out  to  catch  salmon  and  trout  without  paying  the  smallest 
attention  either  to  the  law  or  to  the  rights  of  the  fishing  owners. 
They  operate  with  a  strong  herring  net  with  a  deep  bag,  some¬ 
times  fishing  from  the  shore  in  regular  uet-and-coble  fashion, 
.sometimes  in  deep  water,  having  the  net  between  two  boats, 
which  make  a  wide  sweep  and  then  come  together.  Complaints 
have  been  made  on  all  hands  ever  since  1870,  but  the  mischief  was 
found  last  summer  to  be  as  rife  as  ever,  and  the  only  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it  would  be  to  adopt  some  vigorous  repressive 
measures.  The  combination  of  a  number  of  small  fishing  districts 
into  one  would  meet  the  objection  of  expense  involved  in  appointing 
.a  separate  Board  for  each  one  of  them  ;  but  the  county  police  and 
coastguard  would  have  to  be  ordered  to  render  assistance,  steam 
launches  should  be  started  for  purposes  of  protection,  and  a  right 
should  be  conferred  on  the  police  of  searching  suspected  persons 
and  boats. 

A  rather  more  hopeful  and  cheerful  tone  is  noticeable  in  that 
part  of  the  Report  which  tells  of  the  inquiries  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  introducing  scientific  fish  cultivation  into  England 
and  Scotland.  The  funds  necessary  for  conducting  such  inquiries 
were  not,  indeed,  forthcoming  until  October,  as  it  had  taken  the 
Home  Department  all  the  summer  and  most  of  the  autumn  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  1,000/.  could  be  voted  for  these 
objects.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  loan  of  a  small  steam  yacht  by 
Professor  Ewart  made  it  possible  to  continue  some  small  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  Firths ;  and  when  the  grateful 
news  arrived  that  the  1,000/.  was  to  be  doled  out  by  Government, 
this  gentleman  was  despatched  to  America  to  inspect  the  fish¬ 
hatching  stations  in  Canada  and  the  principal  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  result  of  his  expedition  is 
embodied  in  a  special  Report  by  Professor  Ewart,  which  will  be  of 


inestimable  value  as  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  similar  stations 
and  works  in  this  country.  To  this  document  the  Professor  has 
appended  a  few  brief  remarks  as  to  what  ought  first  to  be  done 
in  Scotland  in  order  to  imitate  the  success  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission.  “It  can  hardly  be  said,”  as  he  points  out,  “  that  the 
work  has  yet  been  seriously  begun.”  Numerous  Royal  Com¬ 
missions  have  been  appointed,  but  they  have  “  done  little  more 
than  indicate  that  our  knowledge  of  fish  problems  is  extremely 
meagre.”  But  these  problems  are  evident  enough ;  and  as  they 
can  only  be  solved  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  im¬ 
peratively  necessary  that,  if  they  are  attempted  at  all,  they  must  be 
carried  on  at  the  public  expense  through  one  of  the  Government 
Departments.  And  in  order  even  to  make  a  beginning  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  construct  in  the  first  place  water-ponds  for  hatching 
and  rearing  purposes,  provided  with  a  constant  supply  of  pure  sea 
water,  which  can  be  regulated  at  will.  Secondly,  there  must 
be  laboratories  where  systematic  investigation  may  be  made 
into  the  habits  and  family  life  of  marine  fishes;  and,  thirdly,  there 
must  he  boats  and  other  appliances  for  carrying  on  this  work, 
and  also  a  power  of  regulating  the  fishing  in  territorial  waters. 
By  this  means  only  will  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  is  the  food 
of  the  various  marine  creatures,  their  period  of  growth,  their 
length  of  life,  their  prejudices  in  the  choice  of  spawning  places, 
and  the  causes  of  their  migrations.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that 
we  should  have  been  so  long  without  reliable  information  as  to 
these  matters  ;  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  three  years,  if  we 
now  refused  to  take  steps  to  atone  for  our  former  indifference. 


A  MODERN  PYTHIAS. 

THOSE  who  denounce  our  public  life, 

Its  hollow  friendships,  vulgar  strife, 

With  satire  overdone, 

Must  find  discomfiture  complete 
When  in  one  Cabinet  they  meet 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

Orestes  and  his  Pylades 

Were  never  closer  friends  than  these. 

Ay  !  though  the  cynic  snarls, 

As  Nisus  to  Euryalus,  as 
Was  Damon,  say,  to  Pythias, 

So  Joseph  is  to  Charles. 

Strange  that  an  ill-assorted  pair 
These  names  in  comedy  should  share, 

While  strict  historic  truth 
In  closest  sympathy  presents 
Joseph  of  noble  sentiments 
And  Charles  of  stormy  youth. 

The  junior  aids  no  screen-scene  plot 
Against  a  senior,  who  does  not 
Malign  the  younger 's  name  ; 

At  one  in  patriotic  mood, 

Joe  only  seeks  his  country’s  good, 

And  Charles  but  seeks  the  same. 

No  rivalry  of  private  ends 
Divides  this  pair  of  faithful  friends, 

Though  Charles  is  rarely  dumb 
When  Joseph  speaks,  but  promptly  then 
Reiterates  to  Chelsea  men 
What  Joseph  says  at  Brum. 

When  Joe,  whose  modest  savings  lie 
In  Consols’  sweet  simplicity, 

Cries  “  Laud  must  ransom  pay!  ” 

Then  Charles — whose  land  investments  chance 
To  have  been  made  in  sunny  France — 

Charles  doesn’t  say  him  nay. 

So,  it  fell  out,  when  Irish  crime 
Menaced  with  death  before  its  time 
The  Ministry,  and  Joe 
Had  packed  his  trunks  prepared  to  flit, 
Charles,  happening  to  get  wind  of  it, 

Cried  passionately  “  No ! 

“  What,  Joseph !  let  you  20  alone  ? 

On  the  cold  world  unfriended  thrown  ? 

Nay,  that  shall  never  be  ! 

What  you  propose  I  also  do ; 

The  Government  that  loses  you 
Must  likewise  part  with  me.” 

Deeply  affected,  Joe  replied : 

“  Ah,  Charles,  to  have  you  by  my  side, 

In  exile  as  in  place, 

Were  joy  indeed  ;  but  two  just  now 
Might  smash  the  Cabinet,  and  how 
Should  we  the  party  face  P  ” 

“  Perish  the  party,  then  !  ”  exclaimed 
Enthusiastic  Charles,  inflamed 

With  friendship’s  generous  glow — 

“  Mrs.  Micawber’s  words  revert, 

I  never,  never  will  desert 
My  honoured  partner  Joe  1 
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“  Besides,  the  People,  think  of  them, 

They  would,  I  fear,  our  course  condemn 
If  we  the  united  two 
Took  separate  action  ;  they  might  say 
That  you  were  playing  a  double — eh  ? 

The  thing  would  never  do.” 

Charles  coughed  and  paused ;  Joe  bowed  his  head  ; 
“  I  quite  agree  with  that,”  he  said, 

“  I  think  it  very  just. 

I  will  not,  then,  resign  as  yet, 

But  wait  until  the  Cabinet 
Breaks  up,  as  soon  it  must. 

“  Once  free,  for  Ireland  I  shall  start ; 

And,  stumping  it  through  every  part, 

Shall  diligently  try 
To  raise— at  least  I  think  I  shall — 

A  thorough  shindy.”  “  Capital !  ” 

Cried  Charles,  “  and  so  shall  I !  ” 

Joseph  a  moment  stared  and  gasped  ; 

Then,  as  his  comrade’s  hand  he  grasped, 

Too  moved  almost  to  speak, 
lie  muttered,  with  convulsive  gripe, 

“  Devotion  of  the  heroic  type  ! 

It  borders  on  th’  antique ! 

“  0  fellow  soldier,  true  and  tried, 

I  feel  you  will  not  quit  my  side, 

On  any  ground,  until 
The  People  call  us  both  to  power.” 

Said  Charles,  “  Until  that  happy  hour 
You  bet  I  never  will.” 

That  is  the  situation  ;  so 
I  think  I’ve  said  enough  to  show, 

Despite  the  cynic’s  snarls, 

That  Pythias  has  met  his  match 
And  Pylades  is  not  a  patch 
On  this  devoted  Charles. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY  AND  FRANCE.* 


1\  I  MLNTZ  has  made  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  a 
_LTJ_  •  subject  peculiarly  his  own.  No  writer  of  the  present  day 
has  done  so  much  to  reach  the  actual  facts  of  the  artistic  life  of 
Italy,  and  to  show  the  development  of  art  in  its  historical  sur¬ 
roundings.  Ilis  two  volumes,  Lea  Arts  a  la  Coin ■  des  Papes,  were 
a  rich  treasure  of  documentary  evidence  for  the  history  of  the 
city  which  became  the  artistic  capital  of  the  world.  Other  writers 
had  talked  in  generalities,  or  had  confined  themselves  to  one  side 
of  the  history  of  art.  M.  Muntz  searched  the  Papal  account- 
books,  and  showed  what  was  due  to  the  patronage  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  Popes.  lie  vindicated  for  Pope  Paul  II.,  whom  the 
Humanists  branded  as  a  barbarian,  a  special  claim  to  recognition 
as  one  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  judicious,  of 
art  collectors.  He  enabled  us  to  see  clearly  how  the  arts  progressed 
in  common  and  learned  from  one  another.  The  jeweller,  the°silver- 
smith,  the  embroiderer,  the  worker  in  intarsia  sometimes  solves  a 
problem  whose  solution  has  baffled  the  sculptor  and  the  painter. 
An  art  whose  productions  are  evanescent  develops  a  beauty  of 
detail  which  is  absorbed  without  effort  on  his  part  into  the  more 
permanent  works  of  the  great  artist. 

'I  his  process  we  could  see  and  judge  for  ourselves  in  the  records 
of  the  Papal  Court  from  1417  to  1471,  which  M.  Muntz’s  industry 
laid  before  us.  We  only  regret  that  he  has  for  the  last  few  years 
deserted  his  more  important  work  as  a  researcher  for  the  easier 
task  of  a  popular  writer.  His  book  on  Raphael  deserved  and 
received  great  commendation ;  but  it  showed  that  he  had  leaped 
to  the  end  of  his  subject  instead  of  advancing  steadily  towards  it 
His  last  volume  is  an  important  work;  but  it  is  only  a  laudable 
application  to  Italy  generally  of  the  principles  to  which  his  pre¬ 
vious  researches  at  Rome  had  gradually  led.  We  should  be  dad 
to  welcome  M.  Muntz  back  again  to  the  field  of  his  original 
inquiries,  where  much  still  remains  for  him  to  do. 

The  book  before  us  owed  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Due  de  Chaulnes,  who  was  a  well-known  collector  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  Renaissance  time,  and  who  wished  to  leave  some 
record  of  the  lessons  which  his  collection  had  taught  him.  He 
proposed  to  M.  Muntz  a  joint  work,  which  should  deal  with  the 
expedition  of  Charles  \  HI.  into  Italy,  and  should  trace  its 
influence  on  a  large  scale.  He  gathered  together  material  for  a 
diplomatic  history,  and  wished  also  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
civilization  and  artistic  development  of  Franco  and  Italy  at  the 
period  when  they  were  brought  into  intimate  relations,  so  that 
tho  results  of  those  relations  might  be  determined.  For  a  time 
he  and  M.  Miintz  worked  together;  presently  it  was  found  better 
to  separate  the  historical  part  of  tho  work  from  that  which  dealt 
with  society  and  art.  Tho  Due  de  Chaulnes  was  prevented  by 
illness  and  death  from  finishing  his  share  in  the  task;  but  his 
papers  will  bo  edited  in  a  short  time.  M.  Miintz  finished  the 
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work  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  the  will  of  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  made  provision  for  its  publication.  This  book  is  an 
instance,  all  too  rare,  of  the  fruits  of  intelligent  patronage 
supplying  the  means  for  useful  research.  The  study  of  art  can¬ 
not  be  pursued  without  ample  materials.  The  Duc'de  Chaulnes 
enabled  M.  Miintz  to  obtain  drawings  of  the  choicest  examples 
of  every  kind  of  art  which  he  could  discover.  The  copious  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  volume  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  truth  of  M.  Muntz's  conclusions.  Illustrated  volumes  are 
common  enough  nowadays ;  but  one  who  knows  the  subject  sees 
at  a  glance  that  the  aim  of  a  publisher  generally  is  to  make  a 
pretty  volume  without  much  reference  to  the  value  of  the  pictures. 
Subjects  are  chosen  for  illustration  because  they  are  easily 
accessible.  Old  engravings  are  reproduced  in  volume  after 
volume,  and  it  is  seldom  that  an  illustrated  book  goes  beyond  the 
range  of  obvious  photographs  which  every  traveller  has  gathered 
for  himself.  M.  Miintz  has  had  full  liberty  to  select  his  illus¬ 
trations  for  himself.  Many  of  them  are  of  things  little  known ; 
many  are  of  rare  objects  in  private  collections;  all  of  them  are 
deliberately  chosen  lor  a  definite  purpose.  The  result  is  that 
M.  Muntz’s  pages  have  an  air  of  rare  distinction. 

M.  Muntz’s  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  called 
“  L  Esprit  de  la  premiere  Renaissance,”  the  second  deals  with  the 
Renaissance  in  the  different  capitals  of  Italy ;  the  third  treats  of 
the  Renaissance  in  France.  We  cannot  say  that  the  first  of  these 
parts  contains  anything  that  is  new.  M"  Miintz  has  nothing  to 
add  to  what  Burckhardt  has  already  told  so  admirably  ;  but°  he 
gently  pleads  for  a  milder  judgment  of  the  religion  and  morality 
of  the  age^  which  produced  the  beautiful  works  which  he  loves 
so  well.  This  is  a  pardonable  weakness,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  some  protest  against  the  practice  of  clothing  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  with  every  sort  of  vice  and  depravity.  But  M. 
Miintz  cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  age  was  other  than 
corrupt  and  immoral.  Then,  as  at  other  times,  there  was  a  sound 
remnant,  and  noble  characters  were  never  uuknown  in  the  world. 
^  e  cannot,  however,  take  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  as  an  example  of  a 
highly  Christian  spirit,  though  M.  Miintz  reminds  us  that  he 
showed  his  piety  on  his  death-bed.  We  cannot  strike  a  balance 
between  his  Conti  Carnescialeschi  and  his  religious  poems,  so  as  to 
see  in  the  latter  “  un  chretien  profonddment  dmu,  animd  de  la  foi 
la  plus  vive  et  la  plus  pure.”  The  men  of  the  Renaissance  took  an 
outside  view  of  life.  To  them  paganism  and  Christianity  were 
alike  very  good  and  useful  things.  They  were  ready  to  give  a 
literary  expression  to  motives  selected  impartially  from°  both. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  throw  off  Christianity,  nor  to  defend 
immorality  as  good  in  itself;  but  the  restraints  of  Christianity 
and  of  morality  sat  lightly  upon  them.  They  frankly  put  both 
aside  that  they  might  increase  their  experience  of  life  ;  but  they 
were  glad  to  come  back  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  a  necessary 
shelter  in  time  of  need.  The  period  of  the  Renaissance  was 
immoral  because  the  individual  recognized  no  binding  restraint 
upon  his  own  activity,  but  went  forth  lightheartedly  to  seek  his 
profit  in  the  world.  \\  hether  or  no  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
artistic  temper  is  quite  another  question.  More  than  enough  has 
been  said  about  the  relations  between  art  and  morality.  It'ds  best 
to  study  art  within  its  own  sphere,  and  leave  other  considerations. 
M.  Miintz  might  have  taken  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Sigismondo 
Mala  testa,  Ludovico  ilMoro,and  the  rest,  in  their  capacity  as  patrons 
of  ait.  I  heir  politics,  their  morals,  or  their  religion,  may  wisely 
be  left  for  the  general  historian. 

The  second  division  of  M.  Muntz’s  book  is  the  most  important. 

In  it  he  deals  with  the  different  capitals  of  Italy,  and  shows  their 
artistic  activity  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Milan,  Genoa, 
Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Bologna,  Urbino, 
Rimini,  Florence,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  Naples  in  turn  are 
passed  under  his  review.  The  illustrations  enable  even  a  reader 
unfamiliar  with  many  of  these  places  to  follow  the  writer’s  mean¬ 
ing  with  ease.  M.  Miintz  writes  with  sobriety.  He  is  not  rhap¬ 
sodical,  and  is  Dever  overbalanced  by  enthusiasm.  He  is  an 
intelligent  and  genial  companion,  who  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
knowledge  brings  forth  the  things  which  on  each  occasion  we 
want  to  know.  He  does  not  overwhelm  us  with  erudition,  but 
carries  us  pleasantly  along  with  him  in  his  survey. 

J  ho  value  of  his  method  is  very  great.  It  is  too  much  tho 
fashion  to  study  the  arts  separately,  to  bo  learned  about  painting, 
but  to  know  nothing  of  sculpture  or  architecture.  Others,  a°-ain, 
study  each  artist  separately,  and  endow  their  favourite  with°  ex¬ 
ceptional  excellences  or  find  in  his  work  traces  of  a  distimruishin,r 
fineness  of  perception.  M.  Miintz  asks  his  readers  to  throw  all 
one-sided  prejudices  aside.  Ho  bids  them  visit  an  Italian  town  and 
catch  the  meaning  of  its  entiro  artistic  life.  The  works  of  many 
nameless  men  have  gone  to  make  up  the  whole  impression. 
Arabesques  which,  it  may  be,  an  architect  rudely  scrawled  along 
a  portal  took  shape  under  the  mason’s  hand,  nnd  thence  passed 
into  the  decoration  of  some  famous  picture.  The  conventional 
groups  of  the  sculptor  were  repeated  by  one  master  after  another 
till  one  arose  who  gave  them  a  supreme  dignity,  which  remains 
as  an  immortal  type.  Great  pictures  which  look  strange  and 
cold  on  the  walls  ol  a  Northorn  museum  regain  some  traces  of 
their  original  meaning  to  ono  who  knows  where  they  first  were 
plnced,  and  for  what  surroundings  they  were  designed.  The 
highest  aesthetic  impression  is  composite,  and  comes  from  a  general 
senso  of  fitness  and  harmony.  It  Ls  tho  merit  of  M.  Miintz  that, 
without  any  affectation,  his  pages  call  up  pictures  of  artistic  life, 
and  awaken  memories  of  things  seen  hurriedly  or  seen  amiss. 

I  he  third  section  of  this  volume,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
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influence  of  Italy  on  France,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  clear 
that  M.  Muntz  is  not  at  home  -with  his  subject,  and  is  writing-  ^ 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  application  to  his  volume, 
lie  trusts  to  the  judgments  of  ethers,  and  shows  traces  of  effort 
in  piecing  together  fragments  of  information.  The  difficulty  is 
always  great  in  showing  the  influence  of  foreign  ideas  upon 
national  development.  One  who  works  at  such  a  subject  gene¬ 
rally  finds  it  best  to  work  backwards.  If  M.  Miintz  had  taken 
the  French  Renaissance  in  its  full  bloom,  and  then  had  con¬ 
sidered  what  elements  could  be  traced  backwards  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  old  traditions,  and  what  elements  were  distinctly  new, 
he  might  have  gained  a  firm  position  for  his  investigation.  As  it 
is,  he  puts  together  notices  of  a  few  Italian  artists  who  are  known 
to  have  worked  in  France,  and  he  tells  us  a  little  about  Jean 
Fouquet  and  Michel  Colombe.  lie  claims  generally  that  Italy 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  France,  but  he  scarcely  succeeds  in 
.showing  us  either  the  period  or  the  method  in  which  its  influence 
was  exercised.  Certainly  the  pages  of  Commines  and  the  letters  ot 
Charles  VIII.  do  not  bear  any  traces  of  artistic  appreciation  of 
Italy.  The  French  were  amazed  at  its  luxury,  its  splendour, 
and  its  comfort ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  understand  the 
finer  qualities  of  its  art.  Charles  VIII. ’s  Castle  of  Amboise  was 
suggested  by  the  grandeur  which  he  had  seen  in  Italy ;  but 
France  was  not  yet  ready  for  an  Italian  palace.  The  Castle  of 
Amboise  turned  out  a  feudal  castle  in  its  main  conception.  The 
need  of  safety  and  defence  was  greater  than  the  need  of  the 
appliances  of  a  cultivated  life.  France  developed  rapidly  in  the 
next  generation.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  did  not  learn  too 
quickly,  but  carried  something  of  mediaeval  severity  even  into  the 
ideas  of  the  new  learning  and  the  inspiration  of  the  classical 
revival. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

MAJOR  HENRY  A.  HUNTINGTON,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
adores,  it  seems,  the  works  of  the  Queen  Anne  writers, 
and  has  done  much  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  their  convivial 
humanities.  That  he  himself  may  not  be  overwhelmed  with  that 
oblivion  from  which  he  has  so  obligingly  delivered  Addison, 
Steele,  Swift,  and  Pope,  or  at  all  events  their  convivial  humanities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  is  the  dutiful  care  of  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Keenan,  the  author  of  Trajan.  “The  pundits ”  whom  the  Major 
reveres  “  may,”  we  are  told,  “  have  put  more  wit  in  the  ingra¬ 
tiating  epigraphs  to  their  patrons,  but  none  subscribed  their 
tribute  with  more  hearty  alfection  ”  than  Mr.  Henry  F.  Keenan 
subscribes  his  dedication  of  this  novel  to  his  friend  the  Major. 
But  here  we  must  pause  to  object  to  the  implication  which  is 
contained  in  the  terms  “  more  wit,”  for  our  author  most  assuredly 
has  put  none  into  his  “  ingratiating  epigraph,”  whatever  that  may 
be.  Very  likely  he  is  quite  innocent  of  laying  claim  to  any,  for 
he  uses  words  at  random,  without  even  so  much  as  stopping  to 
think  whether  he  or  they  have  any  meaning.  A  man  who  calls  the 
writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  days  pundits  may  very  easily  call  his  own 
ponderous  dulness  wit.  However,  this  is  more  the  Major’s  affair 
than  ours.  Trajan  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  ancient  Roman, 
but  a  modern  Yankee.  He  is  introduced  to  us  in  Paris  just  before 
the  Franco-German  War  began,  with  the  lines  of  his  mouth  deepen¬ 
ing  with  a  shade  of  the  malign  as  he  became  conscious  that  the 
imperial  eye  was  upon  him,  and  he  takes  his  leave  of  us  in  New 
York  married  and  a  little  stouter.  In  the  interval  his  experiences 
are  enough  to  thin  any  man.  He  gives  the  Empress  his  arm  in 
her  escape  from  Paris,  gets  kissed  by  Jules  Favre  for  saving 
Napoleon's  life  and  so  making  the  Republic  possible,  pays  a  visit 
to  Bismarck,  and  finds  him  in  high  military  boots  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  mixed  beer  and  champagne  while  he  listens  to  his  secretary, 
who  is  reading  aloud  a  leader  from  the  London  Times.  lie  is  a 
prisoner  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  sees  him  murdered,  and 
hears  “the  confused  gurgling  of  insatiable  execration”  that  is 
raised  as  the  deed  is  done,  in  fact,  he  goes  to  more  places  and 
sees  more  horrors  than  could  reasonably  have  been  required  of  a 
dozen  Special  Correspondents.  All  these  long  pages  are  not,  of 
course,  filled  with  politicians  and  murderers.  There  is  a  wicked 
lady  who  has  “  a  vengeful  gleam  in  her  satiny,  orange-green  eyes,  ’ 
andf  there  is  a  good  lady  “  who  exacted  homage  by  a  conscious 
but  subtly  unobtrusive  subordinated  imperiousness.”  There  are 
characters  enough  and  there  are  words  enough.  The  only  thing 
that  is  altogether  wanting  is  a  little  common  sense. 

The  plot  and  the  characters  of  Mr.  Dowling’s  The  Hidden  Flame 
are  so  absurd  that  they  would  almost  disgrace  the  boards  of  a 
penny  theatre.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  much  good  paper,  good  ink, 
and  good  binding  all  wasted  on  such  melancholy  rubbish.  He  is 
not  content  with  the  outrageous  extravagance  of  such  melo¬ 
dramatic  villains  as  those  in  whom  he  always  delights.  He  must 
add  a  strong  vein  of  superstition  to  the  pile  of  rubbish  that  he 
heaps  up.  The  Hidden  Flame  that  gives  its  name  to  the  story 
comes  from  a  mysterious  lamp  with  a  very  short  chimney,  that 
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had  been  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  “that  celebrated  and 
tempestuous  Florentine.”  It  had  in  itself  a  mystery — the  mystery, 
namely,  that  “  the  oil-cistern  held  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  burn¬ 
ing  full  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  the  wick,  being  of 
asbestos,  required  neither  trimming  nor  renewing  during  that 
time.”  The  tradition  of  the  lamp  had  been  held  in  the  Lyster 
family  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  To  learn  its  secret  was  for 
any  one  out  of  the  family  dangerous — even  to  death.  The  heroine, 
Muriel  Lyster,  imparts  it  to  one  of  the  two  dull  villains  of  the 
tale  in  the  belief  that  he  is  her  cousin,  John  Lyster.  He  could 
not  repress  a  shudder  when  he  learnt  it,  for  it  sounded  ominous. 
Well  he  might  shudder  both  for  himself  and  her.  She,  it  turns 
out,  is  not  a  Lyster,  and  goes  mad,  while  he,  whose  real  name 
was  Berl,  is  drowned.  But  we  are  anticipating  events.  We  are 
first  introduced  to  him  as  he  is  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
with  a  brother  villain,  Edward  Rolt.  The  two  men  had  some 
while  before  attempted  to  murder  an  old  gentleman,  the  head 
of  the  family  of  the  Lysters.  They  had  failed,  but  they  had 
hitherto  escaped  suspicion.  Berl,  under  the  name  of  John 
Lyster,  had  become  engaged  to  Muriel,  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  old  gentleman’s  granddaughter,  and  was  living  in  his 
house.  The  old  man  dies.  That  very  night  Rolt  is  brought 
in  senseless  from  a  carriage  accident.  Berl  undertakes  to  nurse 
him.  The  sick  man  returns  to  consciousness.  Berl,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  an  accomplice,  tells  him  that  he  is  going  to  pitch  him 
headforemost  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  From  regard  to  old 
friendship  he  allows  him  to  select  which.  “  The  man  on  the  bed 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  haud.  The  Magic  Lamp  flamed  im¬ 
partially  between  the  two.”  A  terrific  struggle  ensues.  “  Some¬ 
thing  clutched  Berl’s  throat.  A  human  hand !  ”  and  in  the  end 
there  was  sent  crashing  through  the  window  the  marble  top  of  a 
washing-stand.  The  villains  thereupon  come  to  terms,  and  Rolt  is 
hidden  away  in  an  old  mill  that  was  as  mysterious  as  the  lamp, 
and  that  “  drew  day  and  night  into  its  loathsome  jaws,  with 
shrieks  and  groans,  the  slimy  waters  of  the  race.”  There  Berl  tries 
to  murder  him  with  poisoned  sandwiches.  He  goes  to  look  for 
his  dead  body  with  a  virtuous  young  man,  who,  “  solicitor  and 
man  of  the  world  as  he  was,”  had  been  already  greatly  astonished 
by  the  mysterious  lamp  and  the  marble  top  of  the  washing-stand. 
They  find  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  “  Murdered  by  poison. 
To  avoid  rats  here,  crawl  into  river. — Edward  Rolt.”  Berl  bursts 
into  “a  long,  loud  shriek  of  triumph.  An  echo  of  that  shriek 
broke  through  the  sound  of  water.”  The  solicitor  “  thought  the 
sound  unusual,  but  not  unaccountable.  ‘  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  machinery  has  begun  to  move.’  With  a  cry  Lyster  covered 
his  ears  with  his  hands,  saying,  ‘No;  that  is  the  shriek  of  a 
machine  which  is  stilled  for  ever.’”  The  old  family  solicitor 
tries  to  persuade  Muriel  to  break  off  her  engagement.  “  She 
whispered  fiercely  the  two  words  ‘  I  won’t.’  ’  He  thereupon  lets 
her  know  that  she  is  no  Lyster.  The  two  villains,  who  make 
several  attempts  to  murder  each  other,  now  have  a  terrific  struggle 
in  the  mill,  which  is  full  of  holes  “  in  the  splendidly  rotten 
boards,”  and  has  three  rickety  trap-doors.  When  it  has  gone  on 
fourteen  pages,  Muriel  comes  in  carrying  the  magic  lamp.  There¬ 
upon  “  with  a  loud  shriek,  the  last  sound  he  ever  uttered,  John 
Lyster,  or  Berl,  disappeared  with  Rolt  into  their  common  grave,” 
and  Muriel  went  mad. 

In  The  Old  Corner  House  we  have  told  us  the  story  of  two 
sisters,  Lina  and  Olive  Ilaslit.  On  Lina  “  was  stamped  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  gentlewoman,”  but  in  Olive,  in  spite  of  her  present 
“  perfect  luxuriance  of  beauty,”  there  was  “  the  possibility  in 
maturer  years  of  a  vulgarizing  in  tint  and  outline.”  Lina  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  mother,  who  was  virtuous  and  saint-like, 
though  “  not  capable,  like  the  fabled  phoenix  of  old,  ol  rising  out 
of  the  ashes  of  her  misery  into  pious  exaltation.”  Qlive  had  been 
under  the  charge  of  her  worthless  and  vulgar  father,  who  had 
placed  her  in  a  cheap  and  low  Brighton  scnool.  On  the  first 
occasion  that  we  make  his  acquaintance  he  thus  addresses  her : — 
“  Well,  you  are  a  stunning  specimen — just  about  as  fine  a  young 
woman  as  I  ever  saw ;  quite  after  my  style,  and  monstrously 
like  me  too.  You  will  do  me  credit.”  'Her  talk  is  equally  coarse 
and  equally  dull ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  discreditable  to  herself  as 
to  the  author.  No  doubt  in  the  end  the  sinner  turns  penitent 
and  virtue  becomes  triumphant ;  but  in  a  novel  the  end  by 
no  means  crowns  the  work.  It  is  not  to  be  redeemed  irorn 
stupid  vulgarity  by  a  pious  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  But  to  return  to  the  story.  The  good  girl  has  a  good  and 
handsome  lover,  who  was  poor,  and  who  at  times  gets  “  steeped  in 
pen-and-ink  drudgerv,”  for  he  was  an  author.  The  bad  girl  has  a 
bad  and  ugly  lover,  who  was  rich— “the  richest  commoner  about 
town.”  So  far  everything  is  as  it  should  be.  She  unfortunately 
is  not  content  with  her  rich  lover,  but  must  have  her  sister  s  also. 
Lina  sprains  her  ankle  in  saving  a  child  from  a  Hansom  cab  which 
was  passing  “  at  lightning  speed.”  Olive  takes  advantage  of  her 
illness  to  make  love  to  both  men.  Both  propose  to  her,  but  she 
accepts  wealth,  vice,  and  ugliness.  Her  sister,  virtuous  though  it  is, 
finds  it  very  hard  to  forgive  her;  but  Christmas  Day  comes,  and  she 
kisses  her.  Here  the  first  volume  closes  with  the  wicked  Olive  for¬ 
given,  “with  a  wonderful  locket  hanging  round  her  throat,  with 
‘  F.  G.’  in  splendid  diamond  monogram  upon  it.”  The  vulgar  lather 
presently  Jails  ill,  and  is  nursed  by  the  virtuous  Lina.  The 
chemist,  who  is  a  little  confused,  as  he  had  that  morning  been 
married,  gives  him  the  wrong  medicine,  and  he  at  once  goes  mad. 
She  wakes  up  “  with  a  vague  alarm  pervading  her.”  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  vague  alarm  did  not  pervade  her  before  she  gave  him  the 
medicine.  She  is  darting  forward  to  find  him,  “  when  some 
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’“P11 Ise,  IIe?.ven-sent,  no  doubt,  made  her  pause.”  Again  we  ask, 

V\  by  bad  not  the  impulse  made  her,  or,  better  still,  tbe  chemist, 
pause  a  tew  hours  earlier?  Her  father  was  just  going  to  cut  his 
throat  when  she  dashed  the  knife  from  his  grasp  “  with  such 
strength  that  it  fell  echoing  some  yards  away  on  the  wooden 
floor.  \V  e  have  thereupon  a  tremendous  scene,  in  which,  bent 
on  cutting  some  one's  throat,  he  tries  to  cut  hers.  She  is  saved 
without  the  knife  echoing  this  time.  Events  go  on  rapidly.  The 
wicked  Olive  and  her  wicked  husband  get  to  hate  each  other. 
She  has  an  admirer,  with  whom  she  goes  for  a  day's  excursion  bv 
train.  I  here  is  a  collision.  He  is  killed,  and  she  turns  penitent. 
Her  wicked  husband  repents  also.  We  take  leave  of  Lina  nursing 
her  worthless  father— who  cannot  repent  because  he  is  mad— but 
at  length  happily  engaged  to  the  virtuous  and  handsome  gentleman 
who  was  “  steeped  in  pen-and-ink  drudgery.” 

.  ^cnja>nin,  it  a  dull  story,  is  at  all  events  innocently  dull.  It 
is  very  silly,  but  that  is  ihe  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it.  The 
heroine  Mabel  is  in  love  with  the  hero  Benjamin  Fraser,  a  youncr 
lieutenant.  .  He  turns  out  unworthy  of  her,  and  so  in  time  she  is 
provided  with  a  second  and  more  promising  lover.  The  hero  goes 
to  Monte  Carlo,  ioses  all  his  money,  and  blows  out  his  worthless 
brains.  Ihe  second  lover  marries  the  heroine,  and  everythin^  ends 
very  pleasantly  In  the  course  of  the  story  an  agreeable  complica- 
lon  i>  afforded  by  means  of  a  second  heroine,  “  whose  irresistible 
glances  have  a  mesmeric  effect.”  She  falls  in  love  with  the  second 
lover,  and  is  in  her  turn  loved  by  the  faithless  Benjamin.  With 
one  hero  shot  and  the  other  married  to  tbe  virtuous  heroine,  there 
is  no  husband  left  for  her,  and  so  she  remains  single.  There  was 
indeed  a  young  curate  not  disposed  of,  in  whose  breast  on  one 
occasion  •  a  laugh  and  a  groan  rose  simultaneously.”  But  a  curate 
she  would  have  scornfully  refused. 


THE  JAPANESE.* 

TT'NGLISHMEX  are  commonly  said  to  have  an  invincible  pro- 
V  pensity  for  carrying  their  distinctive  ideas  and  prejudices 
with  them  into  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  penetrate. 

ossi  ily  this  habit  was  imputed  to  our  countrymen  because  they 
were  the  first  to  make  a  practice  of  compassing" sea  and  land.  But 
smee  the  people  of  Continental  States  have  taken  to  long  voyages 
and  lengthened  tours.it  becomes  apparent  that  Englishmen  do  notby 
any  means  monopolize  the  idiosyncrasy.  The  same  disposition  has 
been  markedly  displayed  in  the  books  of  travel  recently  published 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Pans;  and  in  the  work  before  us  there  are 
evident  signs  that  the  Comte  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  is  a  victim  to 
the  same  venial  weakness.  France  and  French  people  are  his 
s  andards  of  excellence,  and  in  so  far  as  any  counlrv  and  people 
differ  from  them  so  much  are  they  inferior.  We  do  not,  however 
attribute  to  this  amour  pour  s,t  pntrm  the  fact  that  he  found 
London  mortellement  ennuyeux  ”  “  quand  la  pluie  ou  Je  brouil- 
lard  se  mettent  de  la  partie,”  for  so,  we  should  imagine,  would  any 
other  place  be  in  similar  circumstances.  But  he  scarcely  gave  “  la 
capitale  des  lies  Britanmques  ”  a  fair  chance  of  recovering  from 
the  rain  and  storm,  seeing  that  he  only  put  her  to  the  test  for  a 
few  hours  and  started  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  for  Glasgow,  from 
which  port  he  sailed  to  America  on  his  way  to  Japan. 

1 1.  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  is  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  and  he 
completed  his  tour  of  the  world  in  a  hundred  and  eighty-ei-ht 
days,  two  months  of  which  time  he  spent  in  Japan.  That  in  these 
i!tUmnCe!ibe  Wa?  V  t0  gather  any  definite  ideas  on  tbe  sub- 
SarLV  nT™’  leur  et  leurs  meeurs  ”  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  He  has  succeeded,  however,  in  producing  a  readable 

,n  -T  fa  «“g  1Dt,°  “ore  than  the  usual  mistakes  common 
travel  y  tOUr!ttS'  1  19  Prella)lnaI7  experiences  among  his  fellow- 
travellers  on  the  voyage  to  America  revealed  to  his  imagination  a 
state  of  society  among  young  Americans  which  fortunately  only 
belongs  to  the  realms  of  fancy.  3  y 

Les  jours  de  fete  [be  writes]  il  n’est  pas  rare  de  voir  jeunes  gens  des  deux 
sexes  «  on  alter  en  troupe  a  la  enmpagne.  rosier  la  nuit  dansk-s  hotels  qui 
se  trout  ent  a  proximitc  de  tous  les  lieux  de  promenade,  ct  rentrer  settlement 
le  lendemam  matin,  sans  ,,ue  la  morale  nit  h  en  souffrh  du  moinT  les 
Americnin,  le  pretendent.  Clinquc  nnrnfe,  des  bnn<les  plus  ou  moins 

viennLnT  de  Jcune*.conPles  P“rtent,  sans  aucun  mentor  pour  les  diii'cr 
et  viennent  en  excursion  sur  1  aneien  continent.  Ces  voyages  a  deux  -ont 

pro  toomur,!,.-  . . ires  de  manages  qui  se  Stnt  an  re  “ur 

J  lu.n  or-  socUt*  de  ce genre  se  tnravaiept  a  Lord  du  Circasiia  et  le  aans- 
geiie  regnant  entre  les  hommes  ct  les  femmes  cut  pu  paraitre  bien  sin'  iilier 
si  1  on  n  avail  song,?  qu'en  arrivant  tout  serait  rejulari ™  S 

However,  M.  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  survived  the  shock  to  his 
sense  of  propriety  which  his  imagination  thus  conjured  up,  and 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  less  severe,  we  should ‘imagine,  than 
e  surprise  he  must  have  felt  when  in  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
he  was  confronted  by  black  albatrosses!  At  length  Japan  was 
reached,  and  ike  all  travellers  who  have  visited  that  counlrv, 
M.  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  it  and  of 
the  people.  VV  ith  the  people  he  has  one  fault  to  find— in  his 
opinion  they  are  not  intelligent.  In  this  curious  judgment  lie 
stands  alone,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  can  have 
convinced  himself  that  a  nation  which  is  not  intelligent  can  have 
ttade  such  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  progress  as  the  Japanese 
have  done  of  late  years.  To  the  enlivening  effect  of  their  intelli- 
gence  WtJ  should  have  attributed  their  gaiety  and  brightness  of 

i_  r  l‘r*.  leurpags  et  leurt  mcrum  :  v aunqe  autour  du  nrnndc  Par 
felte^efe  X  A  Hen  i  f D uvey rier! 


temperament.  But  here,  again,  we  are  at  variance  with  the 
author,  who  considers  that  it  is  because  they  are  “  profondement 
sceptiques  that  they  are  gay  and  always  lau^hin".  These  irp 
however,  only  matters  of  opinion,  and  we  may  put  him  aside 
to  hsten  to  what  M.  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  has  to  say  about  what 
he  himself  saw.  .  Vinh  indefatigable  industry  he  exhausted 
e  sights  of  Tokio,  Kioto,  and  Osaka,  ascended"  Mount  Assama, 
and  travelled  along  the  Tokaido  in  a  jimricksha.  He  visited 
theatres,  inspected  temples,  and  peeped  into  the  public  bathino-- 
houses.  In  tact,  nothing  escaped  his  observation,  and  fortunatefy 
lor  his  readers  he  has  succeeded  in  describing  his  experiences  in  a 
clear  and  very  readable  narrative.  By  far  the  least  interesting  parts 
oi  his  book  aie  those  in  which  he  summarizes  the  history  of  the 
country  and  reproduces  from  ready-made  sources  of  information 
accounts  of  the  arts,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  people.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  curious  to  meet  with  a  repetition  of  the  old  mistaken 
idea  that  before  the  revolution  the  country  was  governed  by  a 

tb-1  mV  temPoral  Emperor — the  Mikado  and  Shogun. 
But  this  M  Raymond  de  Dalrnas  asserts  with  all  gravity,  and 

W11  ?,UVTier’  enlarg‘no  on  the  text  in  his  preface,  says 
that  the  author  “expose  entin  le  dualisme  dans  le  gouvernement 
spirituel  et  tempore],  et  les  consequences  de  ce  dualisme  ;  les  revo¬ 
lutions  qiu,  a  partir  du  douzieme  siecle,  ont  mis  le  pouvoir 
executif  alternativement  aux  mains  du  Mikado,  e’est-a-dire  du  chef 
du  clergy  et  aux  mains  du  Shogun,  ou  chef  de  l'armee.  C'est,  on 
le  voit,  la  vieille  lutte  des  empereurs  contre  les  papes  se  repro- 
duisant  dans  i  extreme  Orient.”  It  is  stranger  to  find  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Pans  Geographical  Society  and  a  traveller  fresh 
.rom  Japan  falling  into  the  error  which  we  repented  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  was  made  notorious  by  tbe  evil 
consequences  which  it  entailed  on  our  early  relations  with  the 
Japanese  Government.  There  is  less  excuse  to  be  found  for  this 
and  similar  blunders  which  might  readily  have  been  avoided  by 
consulting  any  English  book  on  Japan  written  within  the  last 
quarter  ot  a  century  than  for  some  errors  of  observation  which  are 

ledVe1^  ^  C°nSeqUeDCeS  of  ha5ty  joul'neJs  and  imperfect  know- 


OLD  SCOTTISH  REGIMENTAL  COLOURS.* 

T)  ECENT  changes  in  tbe  composition  and  redistribution  of  our 
"my  impart  a  real  value  to  this  work.  Some  three  years 
ago  it  was  thought  desirable  to  “  collect  and  preserve  in  some 
an  table  national  edifice  tbe  old  colours  formerly  carried  by  our 
ScotOsh  regiments.  The  Church  of  St.  Giles, "Edinburgh",  was 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  this  volume  was  at  first  intended  as 
a  memorial  of  tbe  ceremony  which  took  place  eighteen  months 
back  when  banners  which  had  been  carried,  as  Macaulay  puts  it 
to  Madrid  and  to  Pans,  to  Canton  and  to  Candabar,  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  a  great  and  representative  assembly.  But  Mr 
Ross  was  evidently  carried  away  by  bis  subject.  He'  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Antiquarian  Societies,  Town  Councils,  the 
Garter-King-at-Arms,  and  divers  distinguished  officers  or  their 
successors ;  and  lie  has  thus  got  together  a  quantity  of  valuable 
information  as  to  the  lormation,  pay,  disbanding  or  transformation 
of  those  Scotch  regiments  which,  Peace  Societies  notwithstanding 
appear  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  the  only  trustworthy 
arbitrators  of  disputed  boundaries  and  ambiguous  claims  } 

Ihe  work  is  illustrated  by  twenty-eight  plates  of  colours 
beautifully  drawn  and  engraved.  Even  when  dilapidated  the 
banners  are  gorgeous  and  resplendent.  We  regret  to  find  that  in 
texture  and  material  British  standards  are  not  calculated  for  wear 

VVh  *eyurf  Dot  °n"llved'  We  are  fold  not  to  put  faith 
“a;-'fca"uer  V  Pro/esses  to  be  five  hundred  or  den  two 

FmW  d  ''  V  V  , After  a  century  they  crumble  into  dust. 
Lmbluzomnent  has  been  effected  by  painting,  embroidery  or 
bullion.  Ihe  first  method  was  discontinued  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  and  gave  place  to  embroidery.  Bullion  is  n6w  gene¬ 
rally  used,  and  as  might  Lave  been  anticipated  from  the  hi-hest 
scriptural  authority,  strains  the  silken  fabric  and  eventually  rends 
it  asunder.  Our  Indian  fellow-subjects  and  tbe  Chinese  beat  us 

KV  V  nna,1,'nt  devices  ot'  ,bis  "J  he  workshops  of 

Benares  and  Delhi  can  turn  out  specimens  of  silk  or  gold  em¬ 
broidered  on  cloth  which,  after  thirty  years,  are  as  fresh  and  intact 

V’r  U“I7areho;,se  of.the  well-known  dealer  Manik 

Cliand.  At  Chelsea  Hospital  may  be  seen  the  bare  poles  to  which 
once  were  appended  flags  borne  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  But 
the  cause  of  this  difference  between  Asiatic  and  European  work¬ 
manship  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  “  greater  poverty  of  the 
Hindu  workman  but  in  his  greater  skill  ”;  in  his  inherited 
aptitude  for  the  business;  and  in  the  length  of  time  which  lie 
gives  to  his  work  The  mottoes  of  (lags  are  taken  from  four 
languages  ;  Latin,  English,  Gaelic,  and  its  cognate  Welsh.  Some 
are  the  family  mottoes  of  the  founder  who  raised  the  regiment 
Others  are  official.  Some  are  national,  St.  George,  St  Andrew 
and  St  Patrick.  About  two  centuries  ’ago  over/Smpa^ 

English  regiment  had  its  own  colours,  and  historians  cannot  say 
for  certain  when  this  ceased  to  bo  the  practice.  But  in  the  reign 
ot  Queen  Anne  an  alteration  took  place,  and  three  colours  were 
j  allotted  in  tbe  proportion  of  two  to  tho  musketeers  on  each  winir 

•  Old  Scotti  I,  Regimental  Colour By  Andrew  Ross,  S.S.C.,  Hon  Sec 
O  d  Scottish  Regiment nl  Colours  Committee.  With  Twenty-eight  Colou^d 
S.  ,885  Edinburgh  and  LondSn  >  Blackw^S 
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and  one  to  the  pikemen  who  were  massed  in  the  centre  of  the  line. 
The  adoption  of  the  bayonet  did  away  with  this  distinction  and 
with  the  necessity  for  a  third  colour.  The  history  of  these  changes, 
whether  in  Scotch  or  English  regiments,  is  obscure  and  controver¬ 
sial.  One  or  two  regiments  carried  a  third  colour  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  one  retained  this  ancient  privilege  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  IV.  At  the  present  day  it  may  be  said 
broadly  that  all  regiments  carry  two  colours,  the  Queen's  or  Royal 
and  the  Regimental.  No  commanding  officer  since  1768  has  been 
allowed  to  put  his  arms,  crest,  device,  or  livery  on  any  part  of  the 
appointments  of  the  regiment  under  his  command.  Ou  all  these 
points — historical  and  traditional  changes,  heraldic  rules,  official 
warrants  and  prohibitions,  mottoes,  names  of  battles,  kettledrums, 
Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock — Mr.  Ross’s  pages  will  he  found  to 
contain  detailed,  exhaustive,  and,  we  believe,  accurate  information. 

In  these  days  when  all  sorts  of  knowledge  may  be  tested  and 
brought  out  in  a  competitive  examination,  to  remember  the  five 
distinct  kinds  of  banners  may  be  advantageous.  They  were 
gradually  formed  out  of  a  perplexing  variety  of  devices  invented 
by  chivalrous  knights  and  barons  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were 
the  gonfanon,  the  penoncel,  pencil,  or  pensel,  the  pennon,  the 
banner,  and  the  standard.  The  first  was  in  use  on  the  Continent, 
and  hence  the  gonfalonier  of  France  and  the  chief  of  some  of 
the  petty  Italian  Republics.  The  penoncel  was  borne  by  the 
squire,  and  the  pennon  was  displayed  only  by  a  knight-bachelor 
who  had  a  sufficient  body  of  retainers.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  inevitable  rule,  then  Scott,  though  correct  in  the  battle  scene 
in  Marmion,  was  hardly  correct  in  giving  to  Roderick  Dku's 
mailed  warriors  “pennon,  aud  plaid,  and  plumage  fair.”  _  Of 
banners,  we  are  told,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  carried  by  a  knight 
banneret,  and  a  larger  kind  appropriate  to  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  Crown.  The  biggest  of  all  the  five  was  the  standard,  and 
it  was  planted  by  the  tent  of  the  king  or  commander-in-chief, 
just  as  Scott  plants  it  in  The  Talisman,  or  as  the  stout  old 
white-haired,  unbonneted  sheritf  sets  it  up  in  Macaulay’s  Armada. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  lament  of  the  aut  hor  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  tha  Scottish  army  have  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastical  historians.  We  get  our  knowledge  of  the  Life 
Guards  aud  of  Claverhouse’s  Dragoons  from  the  records  of  the 
Covenanters,  aided  by  Old  Mortality.  Mr.  Ross's  notices  of  the 
way  in  which  horse  and  foot  were  levied  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  details  of  pay  and  accoutrements,  are  curious.  Prior 
to  the  Restoration,  the  levies  were  known  by  the  term  so  obnoxious 
to  the  modern  Liberal.  They  were  feudal.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to  think  that  the  armies  raised  to  oppose  Charles  I.  and  to  support 
bis  son  against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  may  come  under  this 
category.  Levies,  in  certain  definite  proportions,  were  made  on 
counties  and  burghs,  and  placed  under  noblemen  and  local 
magnates.  Captains  of  horse  and  foot  drew  from  eight  to  four¬ 
teen  shillings  a  day  ;  a  soldier  got  half-a-crown,  and  a  cliyrurgeon 
live  shillings.  One  entry  shows  that  Claverhouse  received  228k  a 
month ;  but  this  sum  represented  the  payment  of  the  troop  of 
horse  under  his  command,  his  own  pay  as  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
the  pay  of  an  aid-major  and  that  of  a  kettle-drummer.  In 
England  when  standing  armies  became  necessary,  regiments  were 
recruited  from  the  sweepings  of  the  gaols.  In  Scotland  men  not 
actually  criminal,  but  of  broken  aud  desperate  fortunes,  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service.  One  Drummond,  how¬ 
ever  being  only  suspected  of  stealing  a  horse,  was  in  1674  handed 
over  to  Captain  James  Hay  of  the  Douglas  regiment  and,  we 
trust,  proved  an  efficient  soldier  afterwards.  One  of  Cromwell's 
acts  was  to  sweep  away  the  national  army,  and  nothing  like  a 
regular  force  was  heard  of  again  till  1667,  when  the  Earl  of 
Linlithgow,  by  a  letter  from  Charles  II.  and  a  warrant  from  the 
Privy  Council j  levied  two  companies  of  one  hundred  soldiers  each 
“  with  their  superior  officers,”  and  two  drummers  for  each  com¬ 
pany.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  that  celebrated  regiment  whose 
services  range  from  the  skirmish  at  Drumclog  against  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  to  ^Blenheim,  Waterloo,  and  Balaclava.  Napoleon  had 
good  cause  to  cry  out  when  he  witnessed  the  charge  of  ces  terribles 
chevaux  gris  at  the  second  of  these  battles. 

Mr.  Ross  devotes  a  reasonable  space  to  the  iniquities  ot  the 
Black  Mail  system.  Proclamations,  warnings,  statutes,  letters 
from  the  Privy  Council  aud  Commissions,  for  years  seem  to  have 
bad  no  more  ellect  in  stopping  these  exactions  than  Lord 
Granville’s  meek  expostulations  have  had  in  stopping  the  Russian 
advance.  In  vain  were  Earls  and  Councillors  empowered  to  raise 
levies,  to  watch  the  braes  and  passes,  and  to  apprehend  thieves, 
sorners,  and  other  raiders.  To  no  purpose  were  seventy  nobles  and 
leaders  of  clans  held  responsible  for  the  peace  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  were  allowed  to  appoint  all  local  officials.  In  some 
places  no  one  attended  at  the  appointed  time.  The  local  magnates 
seem  to  have  beeiTas  incapable  or  as  unwilling  as  one  ot  Lnrd 
Ripon’s  native  members  of  a  municipal  Council  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  the  district  magistrate.  Nothing,  in  fact  was  done 
to  ensure  the  pacification  of  the  country  so  long  as  Highland  duets 
retained  their  heritable  jurisdiction.  The  rebellion  ot  1745  and  the 
measures  adopted  after  its  suppression  changed  the  whole  aspect  ot 
affairs.  Lord  Stanhope  (History,  vol.  iii.  p.  479)  mentions  the 
disarming  Act,  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  Highland  garb,  as  measures  passed  with  little 
opposition,  bv  which  it  was  “  sought  to  precipitate  the  tall  ot 
feudal  power,  and  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished  moun¬ 
taineers.”  Aud  in  his  subsequent  pages  (vol.  iv.  p.  133)  he  quotes 
with  evident  pride  the  speech  ot  Chatham,  who  by  restoring  the 
tartan  and  enlisting  the  Highlander  under  the  colours  depicted  by 


Mr.  Ross  had  effaced  the  dark  memories  of  Culloden.  “  My  Lords, 

I  remember  how  I  employed  the  very  rebels  in  the  service  and 
defence  of  their  country.  ‘  They  were  reclaimed  by  this  means ; 
they  fought  our  battles  ;  they  cheerfully  bled  in  defence  of  those 
liberties  which  they  had  attempted  to  overthrow  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.”  The  date  of  the  speech  is  December  1777  ;  but  the  policy 
originated  just  twenty  years  previous  to  it. 

Mr.  Ross  laments  over  the  inadequate  description  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  found  in  old  records.  Yet  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  matchlocks,  snaphances,  muskets,  short  muskets,  fyrelocks,. 
foot  fyrelocks,  fusils,  carbines,  and  pistols.  Probably  similar 
weapons  had  different  names  in  different  papers,  though  Mr.  Ross 
inclines  to  think  that  the  main  distinction  consisted  in  the  length 
of  the  barrel  and  the  weight  of  the  hall.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  some  of  the  field  pieces  were  made  of  brass  and  leather,, 
bound'with  cord,  and  though  on  one  occasion  mentioned  by  Burnet 
they  did  good  service,  such  artillery  must  have  been  something 
like  the  cannon  made  of  bamboos  and  employed  against  General 
Godwin  and  Sir  John  Cheape  in  the  second  Burmese  War  of 
1852.  Some  specimens  of  the  leather  cannons  are  still  to  be  found 
in  a  very  suitable  place,  the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  A  mount  for  the  Guards — the  Life  Guards  and  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horse — could  not  he  had  for  less  than  1 5 1-  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  aud  the  horse  of  a  dragoon  cost  5/.  Mr. 
Ross  quotes  a  curious  derivation  of  the  phrase  running  the- 
gauntlet.  It  was  called  the  Gadloup  in  a  proceeding  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  1668,  and  this  word,  again,  comes  from  the 
German  Gaslauf — i.e.  Gasse,  a  street,  and  taufen,  to  run.  The 
unfortunate  delinquent  sentenced  to  this  severe  punishment  had  to 
run  through  a  street  between  two  rows  of  soldiers.  Though  not 
known  in  the  English  army,  the  punishment  was  clearly  indicted 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  after  the  Restoration  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  author  has  really  managed  in  a  very  short 
space  to  comprise  many  particulars  about  discipline  ;  quarteiingf 
the  forces  on  respectable  burghers  and  townsmen*,  the  order  of 
precedence  of  which  officers  were  very  tenacious  ;  the  popularity 
or  unpopularity  of  the  service  ;  and  other  regimental  and  military 
matters.  In  a  publication  full  of  names  and  extracts,  where  the 
spelling  is  antiquated  and  peculiar,  there  are  very  few  misprints  y 
as  much  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  arrangement  and  setting 
out  of  the  material  as  to  its  acquisition  from  manifold  public  and 

private  sources.  , 

Mr.  Ross  approaches,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  gravity,  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  destroying  colours  in  order  to  prevent 
them  falling  as  trophies  into  an  enemy  s  hand.  He  seems  to  think 
that  individuals  and  nations  have  acted  thoughtlessly  in  this 
matter.  It  is  wrong  to  burn  colours,  to  sink  them  in  the  sea, 
or  hide  them  in  the  muddy  bank  of  a  river.  Here,  we  think,  his 
opinion  would  not  be  endorsed  by  high  military  authorities.  Ah 
officer  hard  pressed  by  a  superior  force  would  be  quite  justified m 
resorting  to  any  of  the  expedients  the  use  of  which  Mr.  Ross  de¬ 
precates”  and  we  should  line  to  know  his  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  “  the  retreat  from  Moscow  the  French  officers  burnt 
their  eagles  and  drank  the  ashes.”  Those  eagles  could  be  unscrewed 
from  their  poles  and  easily  hidden  or  carried  away  on  the  person ; 
and  the  French  in  that  same  retreat  had  other  uses  for  their  fuel, 
if  they  got  any,  than  to  melt  bronze.  We  apprehend  that  most 
readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  gallant  young  officers  can  hardly 
go  wronf  if  they  follow  the  example  commemorated  in  the 
exquisite°little  poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  “  The  Graves  of  a  House¬ 
hold.”  After  telling  us  that  one  child  was  buried  “  far  in  the 
cedar  shade,”  known  to  the  Indian,  and  that  another  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  sea,  we  have  the  third,  a  soldier,  who 


Sleeps  where  Southern  vines  are  drest 
Above  the  noble  slain  ; 
lie  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast 
On  a  blood-i  ed  field  of  Spain. 

So  died,  it  was  said,  Lieutenants  Melvill  and  Coghill  in  South 
Africa  ;  and  so,  doubtless,  if  colours  are  to  be  borne  in  action  any 
longer,  which  seems  doubtful,  will  other  young  heroes  die  even  iu 
this  age  of  craven  diplomacy  with  its  base  surrenders  and  defeats. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS.* 

r  IPIIE  Graceful  sketches  of  some  of  Shakspeare’s  female  characters 
i  contained  in  Lady  Martin’s  beautiful  volume  come  most  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  pen  of  the  actress  who  has  personated  them  with 
so  much  success  upon  the  stage.  The  spectator  in  the  theatre  at  the 
performance  of  a  plav.even  when  its  parts  are  not  entrusted  to  the 
ablest  hands,  enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  the  reader  at  home. 
Further  light  can  evidently  be  thrown  upon  the  significance  oi  l the 
characters  when  they  are  explained  by  one  who  has  studied  them 
for  the  purposes  of  representation,  and  who  can  descnbe  the 
emotions  with  which  they  are  approached,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  mode  of  execution  finally  decided  upon  has  been  arrived  at. 
Such  is  one  of  the  aims  of  Lady  Martin's  book,  but  interspersed 
with  the  accounts  of  the  plays  in  which  she  has  appearedthere 
are  fragments  of  dramatic  autobiography  of  much  interest  and 
value.  The  characters  selected  for  discussion  are  those  of  Ophelia, 
Portia,  Desdemona,  Juliet,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  their  names  seems  to  rouse  the  finest  sensa- 
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tions  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  They  fall  on  the  ear  like  the  tones 
of  different  musical  instruments,  all  together  sounding  the  truth 
of  Lady  Martin's  remark  that  women  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Shakspeare  for  all  the  lovely  noble  things  he  has  put  into  hi3 
women’s  hearts  and  mouths. 

In  dealing  with  the  character  of  Ophelia,  an  entirely  fanciful 
theory  is  introduced  to  the  effect  that  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Minister  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark  was  in  her  youth  brought 
up  in  seclusion  and  in  the  country.  She  was  a  motherless  child, 
and  rarely  visited  by  her  father  in  her  sequestered  home,  until 
the  time  arrived  for  introducing  her  at  Court,  at  which  she  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  only  a  few  months,  when  the  action 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet  commences.  This  is  called  a  dream, 
and  in  dreams  discoveries  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  made 
which  affect  the  action  of  the  living  world,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Ophelia’s  character  or  the  action  of  the  play  are 
affected  by  Lady  Martin’s  pretty  abstraction.  No  defence  is 
required  for  Ophelia's  falling  into  the  plan  arranged  between  the 
King  and  her  father  for  overhearing  what  passes  in  her  interview 
with  Hamlet ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  point  to  be  well  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  thoughtful  stage  performance  of  the  part,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  loss  of  essential  truthfulness  to  the  Prince  and  to 
herself  in  consenting  to  be  a  party  to  it.  Neither  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  indulge  in  the  observation  that  Hamlet  does  not 
come  out  well  in  his  relations  with  Ophelia.  Who  ever  can 
have  thought  that  he  did  ?  His  affection  for  her  was  swept 
away  along  with  every  other  function  and  relation  in  life,  ex¬ 
cept  his  friendship  with  Horatio,  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  thing 
out  of  himself,  in  the  storm  of  wild  duty  which  involved  him, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  avenge  his  father’s  murder. 
Ophelia  was  first  performed  by  Miss  Faucit  in  Paris,  when  there 
were  representations  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Salle  Ventadour  in 
1845.  The  audience  was  an  appreciative  one,  and  in  its  delicate 
sympathy  with  the  performance  reacted  upon  the  performer,  and 
threw  her  into  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight.  It  is  said  that  the 
play  of  Hamlet  in  a  new  French  translation  is  now  in  preparation 
at  the  Theatre  Franyais,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  curious  speculation 
whether  the  modern  French  audiences  are  as  good  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  Certainly  the  plays  which  are  now  habitually 
given  in  the  house  of  Moliere  must  be  said  to  have  very  consider¬ 
ably  degenerated. 

The  character  of  Portia  affords  more  substantial  basis  for 
criticism  than  that  of  Ophelia,  and  assent  should  be  universal  to 
Lady  Martin’s  opinion  that  it  combines  all  the  graces  of  woman¬ 
hood  with  all  the  strength,  resources,  and  power  of  the  noblest 
manhood.  It  was,  indeed,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Spedding, 
one  of  most  remarkable  generosity,  affection,  spirit,  intellect, 
gaiety,  and  playfulness.  Here,  again,  a  fanciful  vision  is  disclosed 
of  Portia's  supposed  manner  of  bringing  up,  and  of  an  early  in¬ 
timacy  with  her  learned  cousin  Dr.  Bellario,  who  is  assumed  to 
have  been  a  constant  visitor  at  Belmont,  and  indeed  to  have  been 
her  instructor  in  jurisprudence,  which  is  conceived  to  have  so 
sharpened  her  legal  wits  as  to  have  qualified  her  to  take  for 
herself  the  point  fatal  to  the  validity  of  Shylock’s  bond.  The 
mingled  charm  and  decision  of  the  character  are,  however, 
thoroughly  understood  and  well  set  forth  by  Lady  Martin.  But 
it  is  surprising  to  find  the  nature  of  the  plot  for  the  release  of 
Bnssanio  from  his  grave  peril  stated  as  it  now  is.  Balthazar,  it 
seems,  was  sent  to  bring  Bellario  in  person  to  Venice,  and  the 
learned  doctor's  illness  was  a'real  one,  and  only  at  the  last  moment, 
and  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  did  it  occur  to  Portia  to  per¬ 
sonate  her  cousin.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the  directions 
given  to  Balthazar  to  bring  away  from  Bellario  the  notes  and 
garments  he  is  to  get  from  him  and  take  to  Portia;  nor  with  the 
intention  communicated  to  Nerissa  of  appearing  as  men  in  Venice. 
There'  is  not  a  word  of  Bellario’s  ever  leaving  Padua  to  come  to 
Venice,  and  no  doubt  the  “  whole  device  ”  to  be  told  to  Nerissa 
while  in  the  coach  on  their  journey  included  the  fun  of  getting 
their  rings  from  the  two  husbands,  which  supplies  the  charming 
comic  element  in  the  last  act.  The  study  of  the  character  of 
Portia  concludes  with  another  indulgence  of  fancy  in  supposing 
that  she  went  to  comfort  Shylock  in  his  downfall,  iii  order  to  save 
him  from  committing  suicide,  and  to  soothe  his  misfortunes  by 
her  tenderness  and  pity. 

The  sketch  of  the  part  of  Desdemona  is  made  to  introduce  an 
agreeable  anecdote  of  Macready.  He  was,  as  is  related,  somewhat 
apt  to  be  exacting  with  those  around  him,  and  expected  the  young 
actress  to  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  upon  his  instructions,  and 
immediately  to  take  the  same  view  of  a  character  as  himself,  a 
ripe  artist.  But  he  was  not  always  the  severe  disciplinarian,  and 
on  occasion  could  say  pretty  things.  Miss  Faucit  lived  at  some 
distance  from  the  theatre,  and  on  one  winter  morning  did  not 
arrive  at  a  rehearsal  until  after  she  had  been  called  for  the  stage. 
Apologies  were  made,  and  the  understanding  was  expressed  that 
ten  minutes’  grace  was  always  given.  “  Ah,”  said  Macready, 

“  not  to  you.  \\  e  all  agree  that  you  do  not  require  it ;  you 
have  enough  already.”  All  true  lovers  of  Shakspeare  must  join 
with  Lady  Martin  in  regretting  that  the  exigencies  of  time  in 
the  stage  performance  of  Othello  should  make  it  necessary  to 
omit1  the  last  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  in  the  anteroom  to  Desde- 
mona’s  chamber.  As  Lady  .Martin  well  observes,  it  is  important 
for  the  development  of  the  character  of  “  the  gerttfb  lady  wedded 
to  the  Moor,”  and  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  highest 
powers  of  pathos,  from  the  use  of  which  she  was  debarred. 
Carlyle  was  not  accustomed  to  pay  compliments,  but  he  admired 
Miss  l  uucit's  Desdemona,  and  said  he  had  never  felt  the  play  so 


deeply  until  he  saw  her  in  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  fair  delicate  creature  so  brutally  used,  and  thus  indicated  the 
deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  Miss  Faucit’s  real  agony  in  the 
part,  identifying  herself  as  she  did  with  the  character  she  was 
playing,  and  speaking  its  passionate  words  as  if  for  herself,  and  in 
her  own  person.  It  is  a  pity  that  here  again  Lady  Martin  is  not 
content  to  close  the  book  when  all  is  over,  but  must  follow  the 
surviving  characters  of  the  tragedy  into  their  subsequent  lives, 
conjecturing  the  nature  of  Cassio's  remorse,  and  that  he  could 
“  never  be  quite  the  same  man  again,”  and  would  probably  “  go 
back  to  Florence  to  the  books  and  studies  of  his  youth,”  among 
which,  no  doubt,  the  book  which  was  the  Italian  Cocker  of  the 
day,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  would  be  sure  to  be  his  greatest 
favourite. 

Juliet  was  Helen  Faucit’s  first  character,  and  it  was  played  by 
her  for  the  last  time  in  Manchester  in  1871.  The  account  of  the 
meeting  with  Edmund  Kean  at  Richmond  is  very  interesting,  and 
how  the  young  girl  made  her  earliest  appearance  in  his  little 
theatre  there.  Before  quoting  the  speech  beginning  “  Thou 
know’st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face,”  it  is  well  said  of 
Shakspeare  that : — 

Only  one  who  knew  of  what  a  true  woman  is  capable,  in  frankness,  in 
courage,  and  self-surrender,  when  her  heart  is  possessed  by  a  noble  love, 
could  have  touched  with  such  delicacy,  such  infinite  charm  of  mingled 
reserve  and  artless  frankness,  the  avowal  of  so  fervent  yet  so  modest  a 
love,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  so  strangely  stolen  from  her.  As  the 
whole  scene  is  the  noblest  paian  of  love  ever  written,  so  is  what  Juliet 
now  says  supreme  in  subtlety  of  feeling  and  expression  where  all  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  Watch  all  the  fluctuations  of  emotion  which  pervade  it,  and  you 
will  understand  what  a  task  is  laid  upon  the  actress  to  interpret  them, 
not  in  voice  and  tone  only,  important  as  these  are,  but  also  in  manner  and 
in  action.  ...  I  considered  this  speech-one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
play,  and  loved  and  dreaded  it  equally,  alwavs  fearing  to  do  too  much  or 
too  little  in  it.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  "is  a  very  anxious  and  a  very 
fatiguing  one. 

An  anecdote  suggested  by  one  of  the  lines  addressed  by  Juliet  to 
the  Nurse,  in  the  scene  where  she  is  so  unfeelingly  teased  by  her, 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  The  game  of  proverbs  was  being  played 
in  a  drawing-room,  and  the  proverb  was  “  The  devil  is  never  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,”  and,  on  the  challenge  of  Maclise,  Miss 
Faucit  had  to  bring  in  the  second  word.  While  confused  by  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  it,  a  voice  behind  her  whispered  gently, 
“  What  did  you  say  to  the  nurse  last  night  when  she  was  keeping 
you  in  that  cruel  suspense  ?  ”  At  once  came  the  answer — 

What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus — 

and  the  kind  prompter  was  no  other  than  Dickens. 

The  character  of  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons ,  as  acted  by 
Miss  Faucit,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  play  on  its 
first  performance,  but  a  separate  account  of  it  is  not  given,  al¬ 
though  it  is  mentioned  at  some  length  in  the  essay  on  Imogen. 
In  describing  her  mode  of  playing  it,  a  passage  worth  studying 
occurs.  In  her  bitter  scorn,  while  she  fecalls  to  Claude  Melnotte 
his  false  and  glowing  description  of  his  beautiful  palace  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  Miss  Faucit  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical 
laughter,  and  as  a  genuine  impulse  of  the  moment  the  effect,  on 
the  audience  was  electrical.  But  Macready  remonstrated  ;  he 
said  it  was  too  daring,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  hazard  an  unrehearsed 
effect.  Miss  Faucit  justified  it  by  saying  that  she  could  not  help 
it ;  it  was  the  only  way  for  her  feelings  to  find  vent ;  if  the 
impulse  seized  her  again  she  must  act  the  scene  in  the  same  way. 
In  fact,  whenever  she  did  act  Pauline,  the  scene  always  brought 
back  the  same  burst  of  hysterical  emotion  ;  and  as  a  striking  proof 
of  how  much  her  conception  of  it  was  approved  of  by  another 
actress  of  high  repute,  Mrs.  Glover  used  to  sit  at  the  wing  at  the 
Ilaymarket,  when  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  performed  there,  and 
enjoyed  it  night  after  night. 

Lady  Martin's  remarks  on  the  character  of  Imogen  deserve  to 
be  quoted,  in  order  to  show  her  appreciation  of  it,  as  well  as  her 
estimate  of  the  difficulties  of  personating  such  a  part.  She  says 
that  in  the  opening  scenes 

The  netress  must  contrive  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  character  of 
which  all  that  is  afterwards  seen  of  Imogen  is  the  natural  development. 
In  look,  in  bearing,  in  tone  and  accent,  we  must  see  the  princess,  strong 
in  the  possession  of  tine  and  cultivated  intelligence,  and  equal,  through  all 
her  womanly  tenderness,  and  by  very  reason  of  that  tenderne-s,  to  any 
strain  which  may  be  put  upon  her  fortitude  and  endurance — one  who, 
while  she  draws  on  all  insensibly  to  admire  her  by  her  mere  presence,  at 
the  same  time  inspires  them  with  a  reverent  devotion.  Ah  !  how  little 
those  who,  in  mere  ignorance,  speak  slightingly  of  the  actor’s  art,  can 
know  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  which  is  needed  to  take  home  into 
the  being,  and  then  express  in  action,  however  faintly,  what  must  have 
been  in  the  poet’s  mind,  as  his  vision  of  Imogen  found  expression  in  the 
language  he  has  put  into  her  mouth  ! 

Of  “  the  heavenly  Rosalind,”  and  of  the  account  of  Lady 
Macbeth  contained  in  the  essay  on  that  character,  as  well  ns  of 
Beatrice,  and  of  the  perfect  performance  of  the  Lady  in  Counts, 
want  of  space  forbids  much  more  than  mere  mention.  To  Lady 
Marlin,  Beatrice  was  not  so  engaging  as  Rosalind;  a  Beatrice 
might  bo  met  with  in  real  life,  but  in  the  dreams  of  fair  women 
Rosalind  stands  out  alone.  With  the  remarks  on  the  increasing 
tendency  to  mount  plays  with  over-elaborate  attention  to  scenery 
and  costume,  which  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  degrade  true 
dramatic  art,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  the  now  established 
practice  of  frequent  recalls  in  all  stages  of  a  play,  all  well-wishers 
to  the  enduring  prosperity  of  the  stage  in  its  highest  functions 
must  cordially  agree. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  FAUST.* 

THE  amount  of  commentary  elicited  by  a  book  is  not  always 
tbe  measure  either  of  its  importance  or  its.  abstruseness. 
Not  a  little  is  rather  intended  for  the  commentator’s  advantage 
than  the  author’s ;  and,  in  fact,  neither  Dante,  nor  Faust,  nor 
Job  himself  is  quite  so  impenetrable  as  the  guides  would  have 
it.  The  utility  of  a  trustworthy  referee  is  nevertheless  unquestion¬ 
able,  especially  where  the  author  is  not  only  profound  but  learned. 
The  English  student  of  Faust  who  falls  in  with  Mr.  Coupland  will 
scarcely  need  to  seek  further,  so  long  as  he  is  content  with  what 
ample  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  can  give  him,  and  does  not 
seek  for  the  diviner’s  wand  of  a  Coleridge,  for  which  he  might  tarry 
long.  Two  things  are  indispensable— a  sound  theory  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  poem,  and  sufficient  acquaintance  with  natural 
science,  mythology,  sorcery,  devilry,  and  other  recondite  subjects 
to  explain  the  abstruse  but  never  purposeless  allusiveness  which 
pervades  the  whole,  especially  the  Second  Part.  In  these  minor 
details  the  German  commentators  have  exhausted  erudition ;  but 
the  general  scope  and  moral  of  a  drama  claiming  universal  human 
interest  must  be  equally  open  to  the  Englishman.  We  question 
whether  any  interpreter,  native  or  foreign,  has  more  truly  or 
tersely  expressed  the  purpose  of  this  wondrous  work  than  Mr. 
Coupland  when  he  says : — 

The  theme  of  the  drama  of  Faust  is  the  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Man. 
Immaterial  whether  we  think  of  the  individual  or  the  race,  the  story  is 
the  same — Faust  is  the  colossal  man,  Faust  is  the  long  spiritual  history  of 
our  planet.  .  .  .  For  myself  I  hear  this  echo  in  every  part : — Aspiration, 
not  attainment,  is  the  lot  of  man  ;  and  aspiration  is  only  born  of  surrender 
to  that  spirit  of  unselfish  beauty  which  in  its  manifold  earthly  disguises  is 
still  ever  of  the  heaven  heavenly. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  pith  of  the  matter,  .and  he  who  follows 
this  clue  will  not  go  far  astray.  Some  subsidiary  circumstances 
might  have  been  noted  ;  as,  for  example,  that  while  Faust  is  in 
the  broad  sense  the  spiritual  history  of  man  at  large,  it  is  in  an 
especial  sense  the  spiritual  autobiography  of  the  man  Goethe.  In 
dealing  with  action  Goethe  could  be  as  healthily  objective  as 
Scott ;  but  when  thought  and  feeling  had  to  be  depicted  he  drew 
his  materials  from  his  own  bosom.  Just  as  Werther  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  Goethe,  a  mere  phase  of  his  many-sided  individuality,  Faust 
is  a  gigantic  Goethe,  a  conception  exhausting  the  aspirations  and 
possibilities  of  his  nature.  In  Faust  the  course  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  traced  from  the  thoughtless  lover  of  Gretchen  to 
the  great  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  disinterested  labour,  who  con¬ 
denses  the  experience  of  his  life  into  a  quatrain : — 

Ja,  diesem  Sinne  bin  ich  ganz  ergeben, 

Das  ist  der  Weisheit  letzter  Schluss : 

Nur  der  verdient  sich  Freiheit  wie  das  Leben, 

Der  tiiglich  sie  erobern  inuss. 

This  autobiographical  character  accounts  for  some  of  the  faults  of 
the  drama,  as  well  as  for  its  depth  and  truth.  Mr.  Coupland  is  no 
doubt  right  in  holding  with  Hermann  Grimm  that  Faust  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  great  unity,  but  it  is  the  unity  of  a  life,  not  of  a  work  of 
art.  It  grew  with  the  author’s  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength ;  it  was  not  conceived  as  a  whole,  nor  could  have  been, 
unless  the  stripling  could  have  foreseen  the  octogenarian.  It  is 
thus  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Goethe’s  own  life  that 
the  harmonious  connexion  of  the  Second  Part  with  the  First 
can  be  apprehended.  This  unity  it  is  Mr.  Coupland's  especial 
business  to  bring  out,  and  he  has  succeeded  well,  though  he  may 
be  too  ready  to  transfer  the  deep  contrivance  evinced  in  separate 
details  to  the  general  plan  of  a  work  which  illustrates  Goethe’s 
own  dictum  that  man  needs  Providence  to  bring  him  to  a  happy 
home  at  last.  The  philosophy  of  the  drama  is  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  conflict  with  the  requisitions  of  dramatic  art.  Mankind 
do  not  usually  begin  with  profound  studies  and  subtle  question¬ 
ings  whose  frustration  drives  them  into  love.  For  strict  chro¬ 
nological  accuracy  the  order  of  the  scenes  should  have  been  re¬ 
versed  ;  but  in  this  case  Gretchen  would  have  disappeared  from 
the  stage  at  an  early  period  of  the  action,  and  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  piece  would  have  collapsed.  A  like  necessity 
renders  her,  after  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  the  leading  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  play,  and,  as  the  lover  and  the  scholar  cannot  well 
be  simultaneously  combined  in  the  same  personage,  it  results  that 
Faust’s  pursuits  are  of  a  less  exalted  character  after  his  compact 
than  before  it.  He  surrenders  the  very  privileges  that  the  bargain 
was  intended  to  secure  him,  and,  now  that  he  is  actually  invested 
with  preternatural  power,  does  nothing  that  other  handsome 
Students  were  not  performing  every  day  without  visible  assistance 
from  the  Devil.  Goethe  saw  that  the  Gretchen  adventure  could 
be  but  a  mere  episode  in  the  life  of  such  a  personage  as  he  had 
imagined  Faust,  and  planned  the  Second  Part  on  a  grander  scale 
and  in  a  more  exalted  spirit.  Still  the  contrast  of  vivacity  is 
considerable.  We  never  doubt  the  existence  of  even  the  un¬ 
human  Mephistopheles ;  but  the  Telchines,  Naiads,  Centaurs,  and 
even  the  Helena  and  Homunculus  of  the  Second  Part  are  too 
obviously  fictions,  which  had  no  existence  even  in  the  brain  of 
their  creator  except  as  convenient  symbols.  One  figure  alone  is 
living — Faust  himself.  In  the  aged  Faust  we  discern  the  aged 
Goethe  with  a  clearness  which,  after  commentators  have  done 
their  best,  still  leaves  Eckermann’s  “  Conversations  ”  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  illustration  of  the  poem.  And  assuredly  we  can  put  up 
with  much  unattractive,  if  ingenious,  symbolism  for  the  sake  of 
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the  precious  legacy  of  wisdom,  the  net  gain  of  a  long  life,  embodied 
in  the  Fifth  Act. 

Mr.  Coupland  is  invaluable  as  an  expounder  of  the  riddles  of 
the  Second  Part.  Following  the  best  German  guides,  he  inter¬ 
prets  the  numerous  mythological  allusions,  and  demonstrates  that 
Goethe  never  writes  at  random,  but  that  every  symbol,  however 
apparently  capricious,  imports  something  which  nothing  else 
could  so  well  have  expressed.  This  treatment  bestows  interest 
on  much  that  without  it  would  appear  tedious  or  childish,  even  to 
the  burlesque  Kaiser  and  the  eccentric  Homunculus.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  episode  of  Helena  requires  no  such  recommendation,  but  is  all 
the  better  for  Mr.  Coupland’s  excellent  comments.  With  more 
space  at  his  disposal  he  might  have  dwelt  further  upon  the  genius 
which  has  educed  so  profound  a  meaning  from  what  the  inventors 
of  the  Faust  legend  only  regarded  as  a  piece  of  sensuousness, 
however  the  particular  form  which  it  assumed  with  them  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  We  have 
said  that  Mr.  Coupland’s  general  exposition  of  the  purpose  of 
Faust  appears  to  us  correct  enough.  As  a  rule,  he  is  stronger 
in  philosophical  than  in  poetical  criticism,  which  is  so  far  advan¬ 
tageous  that  the  student  will  chiefly  learn  from  him  what  he 
would  be  least  qualified  to  discover  for  himself.  The  poetical 
beauty  of  Faust  scarcely  needs  an  interpreter  to  tbe  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  German.  Mr.  Coupland’s  merely  English  readers 
must  necessarily  be  in  danger  of  underrating  it,  and  perhaps  he 
has  scarcely  been  at  sufficient  pains  to  impress  them  with  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  best  versions.  He  has  in  general  employed  Bayard 
Taylor’s  and  Miss  Swanwick’s,  and  he  could  not  have  done  better. 
Yet  Mr.  Taylor  can  write : — 

Vales  grow  green  and  hills  are  lifting, 

Through  the  shadow-rest  of  morn, 

(What  are  they  lifting,  unless  a  lame  poet  over  a  stile  ?) 

And  in  waves  of  silver,  drifting 
On  to  harvest,  rolls  the  corn. 

Goethe  makes  the  corn-field  the  billow,  Mr.  Taylor  makes  it  in 
the  same  breath  the  billow  and  the  bark.  Yet  his  version  is  in 
geueral  very  creditable ;  but  no  translator  save  a  Coleridge  or  a 
Shelley  could  be  adequate,  and  even  for  such  geniuses,  as  the 
hackney  coachman  remarked  to  Pope,  it  would  be  less  trouble  to 
make  a  new  one.  In  one  minor  matter  Mr.  Coupland  has  been 
misled  by  his  German  guides.  He  calls  Calderon’s  play  on  the  story 
of  Circe  “  Love  superior  to  all  enchantment,”  as  though  love  and 
magic  were  contrasted  as  rival  powers.  But  the  point  of  the  title 
is  that  Love  is  itself  an  enchantment,  and  the  most  potent  of 
all — el  mayor  encanto,  amor.  In  his  vigorous  plea  for  Byron 
he  understates  his  own  case.  When  Byron  wrote  Manfred  he 
had  not  so  much  as  “  read  the  few  fragments  of  Shelley’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faust,"  which  was  not  made  until  1822.  Mr.  Coupland’s 
appendix  on  the  translations  he  has  consulted  embalms  some  curi¬ 
osities.  The  perpetrator  of  the  first  on  the  list  (1821)  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  one  to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Faust’s 
magnificent  dithyrambic  on  the  Divinity  is  thus  modestly  inter¬ 
preted  by  him : — ■ 

Faustus  replies  to  this  interrogation  by  one  of  those  mystical  definitions 
of  faith  in  God  which  characterizes  [sic]  the  professors  of  natural  religion. 


THREE  NOVELS. 

OF  faithful  lovers,  much  tried  by  the  dark  ways  of  fate,  there 
has  been  some  lack  in  recent  fiction.  To  have  loved  “  three 
whole  days  together  ”  is  accounted  almost  miraculous,  and  lovers’ 
perj  uries  are  a  more  poetical  circumstance  than  constancy.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoejr  illustrating  afresh  a  time- 
honoured  theme  in  The  Lover's  Creed,  a  wholesome  story,  with 
nothing  maudlin  or  morbid  in  the  sentiment.  “  One,  and  one 
only,  is  the  lover’s  creed,”  sings  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
this  is  the  novelist’s  cheerful  text.  Her  hero,  Jack  Bassett, 
is  a  simple  and  manly  youth,  whose  views  of  life  are  chiefly 
inspired  by  the  chivalrous  pages  of  Lever’s  novels.  He  meets 
a  great  reverse  of  fortune,  which  destroys  his  expectations  of 
a  commission  in  a  crack  regiment,  and  is  sustained  by  the  for¬ 
tunate  concurrence  of  a  first  love.  In  this  the  cynic  might  only 
see  another  proof  that  one  misfortune  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  another.  Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey  knows  better,  and  tells  how 
Mavis  Wynne  preserves  Squire  Bassett’s  son  from  the  wayward 
career  of  the  unattached.  His  love  for  the  pretty  Mavis  gives 
form  and  purpose  to  his  life.  Here,  then,  are  two  faithful 
lovers,  and  the  problem  is  to  try  them  through  much  malign 
and  bitter  experience  to  some  exalted  end.  It  must  be  confessed 
they  are  sufficiently  tried,  and  their  sorrows  may  distress  the 
susceptible  reader  ;  yet  their  trials  fail  to  excite,  because  the 
lovers  do  not  express  the  passion  of  love  so  as  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  Their  separation  awakens  no  apprehension,  the  current  of 
love  is  unruffled  in  spite  of  calamity,  the  height  of  tragedy 
is  not  touched,  nor  the  depths  of  passion  stirred ;  there  is  no 
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ehadow  of  doom,  no  portent  of  disaster,  and  through  the  whole 
tecital  we  have  a  comfortable  sense  that  all  is  well.  Mavis  Wynne, 
when  she  escapes  from  her  brutal  father,  indites  the  strangest  love- 
letter  from  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche,  in  Brittany,  where 
she  is  engaged  as  governess.  She  consoles  her  faithful  Jack,  who 
is  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  with  descriptions  of  scenery,  instead  of 
the  passion  and  conviction  of  love ;  this  process,  though  it  inge¬ 
niously  advances  the  action  of  the  story,  is  not  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  our  sympathy  or  interest.  The  confidence  that  robs  passion 
of  its  eloquence  and  invests  love  with  a  dumb  serenity  may  be 
admirable,  and  is  certainly  an  excellent  possession  for  modern 
lovers;  but  it  cannot  evoke  a  lively  sense  of  the  perils  of  love's 
rough  course. 

There  are  plenty  of  surprises,  of  veiled  identities,  and  scene- 
shifting  in  The  Lover's  Creed.  We  are  hurried  to  and  fro  between 
Cheshire  and  Brittany  and  Australia,  with  distant  glimpses  at  the 
Crimea,  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  logical  development  of 
the  story.  The  Australian  episode  is  absolutely  needless,  except 
that  it  subjects  one  of  the  lovers  to  the  martyrdom  of  a  sea  voyage. 
When  Jack  Bassett  finds  Mavis  has  disappeared  from  England  we 
know  she  is  in  Brittany,  though  he  follows  the  track  of  her  father 
to  Australia ;  we  expect  the  inevitable  descriptive  padding,  and 
are  not  disappointed.  The  characters  generally  want  vitality  and 
colour ;  they  are  all  too  nearly  allied  by  the  shadowy  nature  of 
their  presentment  to  afford  mutual  relief  or  the  effect  of  contrast. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  with  the  descriptive  powers  of  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey  should  show  a  needless  fear  of  being  poetical.  A 
really  pretty  description  is  marred  by  such  flippancies  as  likening 
the  light  clouds  of  a  spring  morning  to  “  downy  feathers,’’ 
“  angels’  wings  in  the  celestial  moulting-time,”  and  speaking  of 
the  birds  “  tuning  up,”  “  nature  at  her  morning  toilet,”  and  so 
forth. 

Great  Torter  Square  is  a  story  of  mystery  and  crime,  after  the 
sensational  style  of  Miss  Braddon’s  earlier  works.  Mr.  Farjeon  is 
far  more  successful  with  his  minor  characters  than  with  his  hero 
and  heroine.  His  pictures  of  certain  phases  of  London  life,  of  the 
slums  and  alleys  and  their  inhabitants,  of  lodging-house  keepers, 
and  the  aimless,  restless  population  of  a  great  city,  have  definite 
power  and  realism.  He  describes  the  sudden  growth  of  a  London 
crowd,  a  street  disturbance,  a  police-court  inquiry,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  reporter.  His  lodging-house  keeper,  Mrs.  Preedy, 
and  a  little  match-girl  called  Fanny,  are  drawn  from  life  ;  so  are 
his  policemen,  his  detectives,  and  newsboys.  When  he  leaves  this 
stratum  of  society,  and  depicts  “  high  life,”  he  overdraws  on  our 
credulity.  His  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  wonderful  creations,  and 
the  world  they  move  in  is  more  curious  than  charming.  It  appears 
more  incredible  by  reason  of  the  author’s  display  of  naturalistic 
power  in  other  directions.  Lydia  Holdfast  has  many  points  in 
common  with  the  fascinating  Lady  Audley.  She  has  married  a 
man  many  years  her  senior,  who  only  discovers  her  true  character 
a  short  time  before  he  is  murdered  by  her  paramour  in  Great 
Porter  Square.  She  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  ruin  her  step¬ 
son,  Frederick  Holdfast,  and  trusts  to  enjoy  his  inheritance  with 
her  lover  Pelham.  There  is  a  will,  however,  left  by  the  murdered 
man,  somewhere  in  the  deserted  house,  by  which  they  correctly 
imagine  their  plans  may  be  frustrated.  Accordingly  Pelham, 
under  the  alias  and  disguise  of  Richard  Manx,  takes  a  room  next 
door  to  the  house  of  mystery,  and  begins  his  secret  search  by 
night.  He  is  circumvented  by  some  complex  detective  business, 
amateur  and  professional.  The  young  lady  who  has  gained  the 
affections  of  Fred  Holdfast  hires  herself  as  a  maid-of-all-work  to 
Mrs.  Preedy  and  watches  the  mysterious  Manx,  while  Holdfast 
takes  the  lease  of  the  house  next  door.  The  game  is  kept  up 
with  some  ingenuity,  but  prolonged  beyond  all  sense  of  actuality 
and  reason  to  a  singularly  feeble  denouement.  The  conduct  of 
Holdfast  and  his  sweetheart  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  the  adven¬ 
turous  Lydia  is  drawn  with  such  hesitancy  and  inconsistency  as 
to  make  the  least  faith  in  her  duplicity  impossible.  The  book 
bears  the  most  palpable  impress  of  the  writer's  haste,  and  is 
written  with  a  slipshod  indifference  to  style  that  suggests  labour, 
not  facility. 

Mrs.  Webster’s  Daffodil  opens  with  something  of  the  promise 
and  freshness  of  a  good,  old-fashioned  fairy  tale,  and  it  develops 
into  a  prolix  study  of  Croiixaxica,  an  ideal  kingdom  of  the  frogs 
•where  life  is  a  very  dillicult  and  dull  alfair.  Daffodil  is  a  little 
girl  brought  up  on  strictly  repressive  principles.  She  has  no  play¬ 
mates,  and  is  fenced  about  with  very  unwise  parental  restrictions. 
Consequently  she  one  day  slips  into  the  river  that  bounds  her 
little  garden-world,  and,  like  another  Ilyins,  passes  into  the  world 
of  waters.  Unhappily  she  goes  further,  impelled  by  resistless 
gravitation,  until  she  strikes  through  the  muddy  roof  of  the  great 
audience-ball  of  the  Queen  of  the  Croiixaxicans.  Here  she  creates 
great  dismay  until  she  yields  herself  a  prisoner  to  a  ridiculous 
army  of  frogs,  and  in  the  end  becomes  as  important  to  the  natives 
as  Gulliver  was  to  the  Lilliputians.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
educational  system  of  her  parents  that  she  preserves  her  cheerful¬ 
ness  under  the  depressing  influences  of  her  sojourn.  She  is  a  true 
philosopher,  however,  and  enters  into  the  ponderous  humours  of 
the  people  with  an  enviable  simulation  of  glee;  but  wo  confess  it 
is  with  unmeasured  relief  that  we  hail  her  ascension  to  the  world 
she  had  left,  wherein  she  found  her  happiness,  or  not  at  all. 


ELIZABETHAN  DRAMATISTS." 

IF  it  could  be  urged  by  determined  faultfinders  against  the 
opening  volumes  of  Mr.  Bullen's  ambitious  venture  that  a  new 
edition  of  Marlowe  was  not  very  much  wanted,  nothing  of  the 
same  kind  can  be  said  of  his  second  “  number.”  For  years 
Middleton  has  been  the  most  unattainable  of  all  our  old  drama¬ 
tists  of  any  mark.  His  work  was  never  collected  in  any  form,  old 
or  new,  till  Dyce’s  edition  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  which 
edition  has  not  only  become  very  expensive,  but  is  also  not  to  be 
obtained  merely  for  the  ordering  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  pay 
its  price.  Moreover,  even  those  plays  of  the  author  of  Women 
Beware  Women  which  were  included  in  the  older  editions  of 
Dodsley,  found,  according  to  the  intelligible  and  blameless  rule  of 
the  reprints  of  that  work,  no  place  in  the  last  edition.  It  is  true 
that  plays  in  which  he  collaborated — The  Honest  Whore,  The 
Roaring  Girl,  The  Old  Lino,  and  so  forth,  have  been  repeatedly 
reprinted  in  the  works  of  his  coadjutors.  But  this,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  same,  and  others,  in  the  older  editions  of  Dodsley,  in 
Dilke’s  collection,  &c.,  could  not  be  held  to  render  a  fresh  edition 
of  his  work,  as  a  whole,  unnecessary. 

Certainly  no  one  who,  having  previously  made  acquaintance 
with  him,  re-reads  these  volumes,  or  who,  having  a  competent 
knowledge  and  judgment,  reads  them  for  the  first  time,  is  likely 
to  say  that  their  rarity  is  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  for  repre¬ 
senting  them.  It  so  happens,  indeed,  that  neither  of  Middleton’s 
best  plays,  which  we  take  to  be  The  Changeling  and  Women 
Beware  Women,  comes  within  these  four  first  volumes,  and  that 
the  two  best  plays  here — The  Roaring  Girl  and  The  Old  Law — 
are  not  wholly  Middleton’s.  But  of  the  other  ten  not  one  is 
wholly  worthless,  the  majority  have  remarkable  merit,  and  every 
one  stands  well  out  from  what  may  be  called  the  ruck  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  The  earlier,  or  what  seem  to  be  the  earlier, 
are  naturally  the  weaker,  and  Middleton’s  frequent  habit  of 
collaboration  requires  a  certain  amount  of  critical  divination  to  be 
gone  through  in  order  to  identify  his  own  special  characteristics. 
The  first  play  here  given,  Blurt  Master  Constable,  is  a  fair,  though 
not  more  than  a  fair,  specimen  of  the  mixed  comedy  of  romance 
and  manners  which  ranges  from  Tivelfth  Night  to  the  lowest 
dramatic  chaff  and  draff  of  the  time.  But  we  think  Mr.  Bullen 
would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  refrained  from  taking  Professor 
Ward  to  task  for  misrepresenting  the  plot.  The  details,  as  often 
in  plays  of  this  kind,  are  very  intricate  and  not  fully  worked  out, 
aud  it  cannot  be  said  positively  that  Fontinelle’s  visit  to  Imperia 
was  one  of  calculated  unfaithfulness  to  his  wife.  But  it  reads  as 
though  such  were  the  case,  aud  certainly  there  is  nothing  either  in 
his  own  or  in  Violetta’s  words  to  disprove  it.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  Frenchmen  are  almost  always  represented  in  our 
old  plays  as  inconstant  lovers  ;  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  Violetta 
and  the  good  nature  of  Imperia  (which,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Fontinclle  being  really  the  courtesan’s  lover,  would  come  into 
play  and  only  then)  are  exactly  the  qualities  of  womankind  which 
the  same  plays  delight  to  show  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The 
Phoenix  has  some  beautiful  passages,  but  is  spoilt  by  the  extreme 
improbability  which  mars  so  many  of  these  delightful  plays. 
Michaelmas  Term,  having  a  fantastic,  not  to  say  supernatural, 
element  in  it,  comes  oil'  better.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  by  the 
way,  how  fond  Middleton  is  of  law  terms,  and,  on  the  well-known 
argument  as  to  that  matter  that  Shakspeare  was  Bacon,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  Middleton  was  Coke.  Then 
we  come  to  that  strange  and  powerful  play  The  Mayor  of  Queen- 
borough.  We  remember  some  thirty  years  ago  coming  upon  an 
odd  volume  of  old  plays  containing  this,  with  The  Fair  Quaker 
of  Deal,  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  aud  two  or  three  other  strangely- 
assorted  pieces,  and  being  even  in  our  then  critical  nonage  struck  by 
the  difference  of  manner  it  presented.  All  the  title  scenes,  as  they 
may  be  called,  are  sheer  rubbish  ;  as  bad  as  the  very  worst  stuff* 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  dregs  of  Dodsley,  or  in  uncollected 
dregs  more  dreggish  still,  while  some  of  the  tragic  action  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  01  The  Old  Law,  as  well  known  from  Massinger's  works, 
we  say  nothing,  except  to  point  out  once  more  that  Lamb  has  been 
quite  as  unduly  hard  on  Massinger  in  respect  of  this  piece  as 
Hartley  Coleridge  was  on  Dekker  with  respect  to  The  Virgin 
Martyr.  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One.  is  simply  one  of  the  best 
comedies  of  intrigue  ot  the  time.  For  The  Family  of  Love  wo 
have  less  admiration ;  but  the  changes  of  incident  and  situation 
in  Your  Five  Gallants  are  excellent.  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Bullen  has  made  a  slip  here ;  it  is  his  grandfather’s  mistress, 
not  his  uncles,  that  Folly  wit  marries.  The  Roaring  Girl  we  pass 
over  for  the  same  reason  as  The  Old  Law,  aud  of  A  Fair  Quarrel 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently.  The  last  play  included 
in  these  volumes,  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman  s,  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  and  A  Mail 
f Vorld,  my  Masters,  and  is  not  much  below  them.  Weatherwise’s 
astrological  fancies  might,  indeed,  have  been  more  happily 
managed;  but  Mrs.  Lowater’s  device  and  the  mixture  of  hardi¬ 
hood  and  dexterity  with  which  it  is  carried  out  is  cnpital,  while 
the  touches  of  affection  for  her  husband  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
wrongs  with  which  the  spectator  is  early  furnished  prevent  his 
being  disgusted  at  the  notion  of  her  making  n  sham  marriage  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  man,  and  carrying  off"  tho  spoil  of  tho  credulous  Lady 

*  The  Works  of  Thomas  Middleton.  Vols.  I. — IV.  Edited  by  A.  II. 
Bullen.  London  :  Nituitio.  1885. 

Love's  Graduate.  Privately  printed  at  the  Daniel  Press.  1885. 
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Goldenfleece.  In  short,  all  the  four  volumes  are  full  of  pleasant 
reading.  Mr.  Bullen  has  done  his  part  as  editor  well  on  the 
whole,  keeping  very  wisely  most  of  Dyce's  editorial  apparatus  as 
well  as  liis  text.  A  very  little  more  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  might  be  desirable,  and  we  do  not  quite  understand  the 
principle  -which  interprets  such  universally  known  terms  as 
4<  gear  ”  and  “  hight,”  while  others  -which  are  certainly  not  uni¬ 
versally  known  are  left  to  the  reader’s  erudition  or  faculty  of 
guessing.  We  should  have  liked,  too,  a  short  introduction  to 
each  play,  so  that  the  necessity  of  referring  back  in  each  case  to 
the  first  volume  might  have  been  avoided.  Another  comment  or 
cavil  (if  Mr.  Bullen  likes)  that  we  have  to  make  is  that  it  would 
have  helped  the  prospects  of  carrying  the  whole  series  through 
if  there  had  been  a  little  more  economy  of  space.  We  have  before 
us  three  or  four  collections  or  editions  of  single  authors,  the 
volumes  of  which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  size  as  Mr. 
Bullen ’s.  One  of  them  averages  six  plays  per  volume,  another 
five,  and  the  least  economical  four.  Mr.  Bullen  has  found  room 
for  only  three,  and  a  collection  of  the  whole  Elizabethan  drama 
at  three  plays  a  volume  menaces  the  shelves  rather  seriously. 
These,  however,  are  “  base  dunghill  censures  and  mechanical.” 
Jn  a  nobler  kind  we  have  only  to  hint  to  Mr.  Bullen  thata  venture 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  a  hurry  ;  while, 
if  we  had  been  guided  merely  by  the  pleasure  these  volumes  have 
given  us,  we  should  have  had  nothing  at  all  but  praise  for  him. 

Loves  Graduate ,  which  comes  to  us  in  a  very  pretty  quarto 
volume,  suitably  bound  and  ornamented,  from  the  private  press  of 
Mr.  Daniel,  of  Worcester  College,  is  an  interesting  attempt,  pecu¬ 
liarly  apt  for  a  private  press  to  exercise  itself  on.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  theory  advanced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  in  his  excellent  essay  on  Webster,  that  the  curious  play  A 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  attributed  to  the  collaboration  of  those  two 
very  different  persons,  Webster  and  Rowley,  and  published  long 
after  the  death  of  both  by  Kirkman  in  1 66 1 ,  can  be  without  diffi¬ 
culty  split  up  into  two  plays  possessing  only  the  most  arbitrary 
connexion  with  each  other.  In  other  words,  Webster’s  part,  the 
serious  and  poetical  tragi-comedy  of  love,  jealousy,  and  the 
falling  out  of  faithful  friends,  can  be,  to  use  a  printer’s  phrase, 
“  lifted  ”  bodily  out  of  Rowley’s  rollicking  farce,  in  which  a  roving 
sailor  husband  takes  his  conjugal  misfortunes  as  philosophically  as 
La  Fontaine  himself  could  have  bid  him,  and  with  a  spice  of  whim¬ 
sical  humour  which  makes  his  complaisance  hardly  dishonourable. 
The  theor}'  was  ingenious,  and,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
play  saw,  something  more  than  plausible.  To  have  carried  it  out 
practically  in  an  edition  either  of  Webster  or  of  Rowley  might 
have  savoured  of  presumption ;  but  no  objection  can  possibly  be 
taken  to  the  pious  zeal  of  “  S.  E.  S.  R.,”  who  has  given  actual 
expression  to  Mr.  Gosse’s  idea,  and  has  induced  Mr.  Daniel  to 
print  the  result,  with  a  short  introduction  by  Mr.  Go9se  himself. 
This  introduction  contains  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Swinburne,  pointing  out  the  odd  resemblance  between  the  serious 
part  of  the  play  thus  disentangled  and  part  of  Massinger's  curiously 
composite  Parliament  of  Love.  The  problem  thus  presented  is  too 
intricate  to  be  worked  out  here;  but  the  facts  illustrate  very 
clearly  the  complicated  system  of  collaboration  usual  with  the 
Elizabethans.  And  now  we  shall,  in  our  turn,  make  a  suggestion. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  process  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  suggested 
and  which  “  S.  E.  S.  R.”  has  carried  out  in  reference  to  a  Cure  fur 
a  Cuckold  might,  we  think,  be  applied  to  the  much  better  known 
Fair  Quarrel  by  Middleton  and  Rowley.  This  play,  oddly 
enough,  is  connected  with  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  by  the  occurrence 
in  both,  and  in  both  only,  of  some  of  the  queer  slang  terms  (e.ff. 
“  bronstrops  ”)  of  which  Rowley  was  such  a  master.  The  serious 
part  of  A  Fair  Quarrel — which  Lamb,  it  may  be  remembered, 
praised  so  highly — the  quarrel  between  Captain  Ager  and  the 
Colonel,  with  its  lofty  point  of  honour,  is  as  entirely  apart  from 
the  “  roaring  ”  scenes,  and  even  from  the  plot  of  the  physician’s 
suit  to  Jane,  as  is  the  tragi-comedy  of  Clare,  Annabel,  Lessingham, 
and  Bonville  from  the  attitude  of  Compass  towards  his  matri¬ 
monial  calamities  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold;  and  the  two  parts 
contrast  in  a  very  similar  fashion.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
Rowley  was  regularly  called  in  to  furnish  farcical  underplots,  which 
in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  neither  he  nor  his  associates  took  any 
pains  whatever  to  knit  into  the  other  action  of  the  play.  In 
Middleton’s  case,  who  had  plenty  of  vis  comica  and  was  no  mean 
plotter,  the  discrepancy  of  the  action  is  rarely  so  striking  as  in 
A  Fair  Quarrel.  But  these  remarks  have  taken  us  away  from 
Loves  Graduate,  to  which  we  must  return  with  a  parting  word  of 
thanks  to  all  concerned  in  its  production. 


HARBOURS  AND  DOCKS.* 

''IIIS  elaborate  work  is  of  a  different  class  from  those  which 
usually  issue  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  but  certainly  does 
Tionour  to  that  venerable  institution.  It  may  perhaps  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  treatise  on  marine  architecture — i.e.  on  those  structures 
which  stand  in  the  sea,  or  partly  in  the  sea,  jetties,  harbour-walls, 
breakwaters,  and  rock-lighthouses ;  and  on  basins,  docks,  buoys, 
and  beacons.  The  subject  is  then  an  extensive  one,  but  the  writer 
appears  to  have  mastered  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  make 
everything  connected  with  it  clear,  and  his  conciseness  is  a3  re¬ 
markable  as  his  exhaustive  and  thorough  treatment.  Although  he 

*  Haibours  ami  Docks.  By  Leveson  Francis  Vernon-IIarcourt,  M.A. 
2  vols.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 


gives  a  vast  amount  of  information,  the  volume  containing  the 
text  is  of  moderate  size,  differing  in  this  respect  from  many  of 
those  manuals,  so-called  with  gentle  irony,  which  terrify  layman 
and  clerk  alike ;  and  the  study  of  the  work  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  illustrations  being  bound  separately,  a  sufficiently  simple  plan, 
saving  no  small  trouble,  which,  however,  writers  on  complex  sub¬ 
jects  or  their  publishers  seem  very  unwilling  to  follow. 

At  the  outset  of  his  treatise  Mr.  Vernon-IIarcourt  is  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  he  is  when  he  comes  to  more  difficult  labour.  Brief 
as  a  rule,  he  is  at  the  beginning  slightly  inclined  to  enunciate 
truisms.  Thus  he  gravely  states  that  “  Harbours  and  docks 
are  essential  to  the  safe  and  expeditious  carrying  on  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  by  means  of  the  shelter  afforded 
by  harbours  that  vessels  can  approach  the  land ;  and  docks  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  cargoes  ” ;  and  that  “  The  wind,  which 
blows  with  varying  intensity  at  different  periods  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  is  the  main  origin  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  encountered  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  har¬ 
bours.”  This  sounds  extremely  like  such  instruction  as  is  given 
to  a  very  small  and  very  ignorant  class  of  boys,  and  the  writer 
might  surely  have  assumed  that  most  people  are  acquainted  with 
these  not  very  recondite  facts.  When  he  gets,  as  he  does  very 
rapidly,  from  matters  elementary  to  matters  abstruse,  he  errs 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  forgets  how  much  of  what  is 
termed  knowledge  on  certain  subjects  is  theoretical,  or  rather 
hypothetical.  In  speaking  of  waves  he  refers  to  the  views  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scott-Russell,  an  amiable  enthusiast  who  spent 
some  forty  years  or  so  in  endeavouring  to  get  naval  architects  to 
accept  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  wave-line  theory,  with¬ 
out  any  very  particular  success.  Respecting  waves  Mr.  Scott- 
Russell  spoke  with  much  certainty,  and  explained  a  good  many 
things  about  them ;  but  either  he  must  have  been  wrong  or  a 
far  greater  scientific  authority  must  have  been  wrong,  for  while 
he  gave  certain  proportions  of  velocity  and  length,  Sir  G.  Airy 
maintained  that  these  proportions  were  only  true  when  there  was 
a  certain  depth,  which  either  Mr.  Scott-Russell  had  wrongly  disre¬ 
garded  or  Sir  G.  Airy  wrongly  took  into  account.  The  latter  was 
probably  right,  but  even  he  does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  error,  for 
he  considered  30  to  40  feet  to  be  the  extreme  height  of  unbroken 
waves.  No  doubt  this  seems  a  very  fair  limit.  Unfortunately  the 
contradictory  waves  in  the  Southern  Ocean  appear  to  despise  it 
altogether,  and  to  raise  themselves  not  unfrequently  to  the  height 
of  50  feet.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  fluids  had  the  same  mis¬ 
leading  effect  on  the  scientific  mind  that  they  have  on  the  vulgar 
mind.  Fact  and  conjecture  become  merged.  Scientific  men 
have  been  good  enough  to  lay  down  neat  little  rules  for  waves 
which  unhappily  seem  to  be  habitually  disregarded.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  an  ample  field  for  further  investigation.  As  it 
happens,  this  very  volume  gives  a  curious  instance  of  ignorance 
respecting  waves  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer. 

In  some  other  respects  Mr.  Vernou-IIarcourt's  preliminary 
chapters  are  open  to  criticism,  but  when  he  reaches  his  main 
subject  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  treatment  of  it.  He  has  to 
describe  the  various  means  which  men  have  adopted  to  give  or 
improve  shelter  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  baffle  the  waves,  and  this 
he  does  very  clearly  aud  fully,  but  at  the  same  time  without  ever 
being  diffuse.  His  work,  though  intelligible  to  any  one,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  interesting  rather  to  the  professional  than  to  the 
general  reader,  but  there  are  some  portions  of  it  which  may  well 
claim  the  attention  of  the  latter.  It  is  curious  to  learn  from 
his  pages  how  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  nature  seems  to  de¬ 
light  in  marring  the  effect  of  man’s  toil,  and  how  the  constant 
movement  of  the  sand  and  shingle  along  a  coast  steadily  tends  to 
make  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  channels  between  jetties  and 
piers,  thereby  causing  much  pain  and  anguish  to  the  marine 
engineer.  Concerning  the  various  forms  of  structures  of  this 
kind  and  of  others  connected  with  harbours  the  world  at  large 
does  not  perhaps  care  to  know  much,  neither  is  it  greatly, 
fascinated  by  docks,  important  to  mankind  though  they  be  ;  but 
there  are  two  kinds  of  structures  in  the  sea  about  which  information 
does  not  seem  to  prove  dull  or  to  pall.  About  breakwaters  such 
as  those  of  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg,  which  turn  bays  into 
harbours,  and  against  which  the  mightiest  waves  are  thought  to 
shatter  themselves  in  vain,  and  about  rock  lighthouses,  many 
readers  love  to  learn  something.  Concerning  both  Mr.  Vernon- 
IIarcourt  has  much  to  say,  and  some  of  the  information  he  gives 
is  rather  surprising.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  had  not  been  so  much  advance  as  might  be  expected. 
Plymouth  breakwater,  which  after  all  has  done  its  work  well, 
is  merely  a  huge  mound  faced  at  the  top.  With  this  and  similar 
moles  it  was  found  that  the  waves  constantly  breaking  over  the  top 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  consequently  many  breakwaters 
have  been  crowned  with  a  superstructure  in  the  shape  of  a  thick 
and  solid  wall;  but  this  is  not  without  serious  disadvantages. 
One  of  the  latest  moles,  strange  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  the 
least  successful.  The  Madras  breakwaters,  begun  in  1876,  were 
very  badly  damaged  in  1881,  and  it  seems  that  the  damage  was 
not  due  “  to  any  novel  phenomenon  of  cyclonic  disturbance  raising 
waves  of  unprecedented  power,”  but  to  the  weakness  of  the 
structures,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  wicked  and  wanton  waves 
hammered  them  in  their  own  fashion  without  any  respect  for 
science  or  regard  for  the  feelings  of  engineers.  Mr.  Vernon- 
IIarcourt  thinks,  apparently,  their  action  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  knowledge  easily  attainable 
was  neglected  by  those  who  were  charged  with  this  important 
work. 
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From  Mr.  Vernon-Harcourt’s  excellent  chapter  on  lighthouses, 
■which,  like  his  other  chapters,  is  admirably  illustrated,  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  may  be  gained.  He  gives  a  table  drawn  up 
by  Sir  J.  Douglas  of  the  actual  and  relative  costs  of  some  of  the 
important  rock  lighthouses,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  most 
expensive  in  actual  cost  was  erected  not  in  the  sea,  but  in  a 
lake.  The  most  expensive  in  relative  cost  was  the  old  Eddy- 
stone,  while  one  of  the  cheapest  was  the  new  Eddystcne.  The 
strongest  lighthouse  is  the  Dhu  Heartach,  which  is  carried  up 
solid  for  49^  feet  more  thau  the  Eddystone,  and  483  feet  more 
than  the  Wolf.  Much  else  that  has  attractions  for  others  than 
engineers  has  he  to  say  respecting  unique  structures  ;  but  for  this 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  book.  Of  the  many  other  subjects 
he  deals  with,  and  deals  with  so  well,  it  would  be  useless  to  speak 
here,  as  they  are  essentially  subjects  for  engineers  and  architects 
not  suited  for  treatment  in  these  columns.  As  has  just  been 
shown,  there  are  parts  of  his  elaborate  compendium  which  may 
well  interest  ordinary  readers,  and  by  readers  belonging  to  his 
profession  it  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  terse  encyclopaedia  of 
the  highest  value. 


WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  AUSTRALIA.* 

MR.  FINCH-HATTON'8  book  is  written  with  freedom, 
freshness,  and  vigour,  but  its  main  interest  is  not  literary. 
It  is  full  of  most  disastrous  chances,  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  experience;  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  certain  well-known  places  are,  with  two  or  three 
notable  exceptions,  moderately  accurate,  the  information  it  con¬ 
tains  is  useful,  the  author  is  sufficiently  candid  in  giving  his 
opinion  on  public  affairs  and  on  more  than  one  matter  of  vital 
importance,  at  least  to  the  colony  of  Queensland.  There  are 
sixteen  illustrations,  which  bring  little  credit  to  the  author  or 
his  work,  and  are  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  stories  con¬ 
tained  in  its  pages  ;  the  study  of  Government  House,  Sydney,  is 
an  undesigned  caricature  of  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in 
Australia.  The  account  of  work  to  be  done  on  a  station — the 
perils  of  madness,  perils  from  poisonous  snakes  and  poisonous 
spiders,  the  dangers  of  cattle  “rounding,”  buck-jumping,  bush 
travelling,  and  of  encounters  with  the  aboriginal  races,  read  more 
like  the  toil  and  tumult  of  war  than  the  peaceful  vocations  of 
well-ordered  industry.  Mr.  Finch-Hatton’s  book  comes  oppor¬ 
tunely,  and,  read  in  the  light  of  the  Report  recently  issued  by  the 
Royal  Commission  to  iuquire  into  the  labour  traffic  as  carried  on 
by  the  sugar-planters  of  North  Queensland  and  their  agents,  is  of 
no  small  value. 

The  first  industry  which  attracted  Mr.  Hatton’s  notice  on  his 
arrival  in  Australia  was  that  of  the  pearl  fisheries,  which  “  are 
liable,  however,  to  the  most  terrific  hurricanes.’’  Pearl-shells  are 
worth  140/.  a  ton,  while  the  pearls  found  in  the  shells  are  reckoned 
to  pay  all  expenses.  The  divers  are  blacks.  Somerset  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  northern  pearl  fisheries.  “  One  or  two  white 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pearl-fishing  have  taken  up 
their  permanent  abode  at  Somerset,  for  no  reason  at  all  that  I 
could  see  except  to  enjoy  the  society  of  black  women  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  black  men.  The  blacks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset  are  very  bad.  They  are  a  tierce, 
warlike  race  of  athletic  savages,  with  a  cross  of  "the  Malay  in 
them.-’  “  The  scenery  all  down  the  coast  of  Queensland  is  very 
wild,  and  in  some  parts  extremely  beautiful.  Endless  masses  of 
wooded  mountain  ranges  run  all  along  the  mainland :  and  some  of 
the  islands,  with  their  emerald  slopes  dotted  over  with  patches  of 
dark  green  firs,  are  very  picturesque.”  The  destination  of  our 
traveller  was  Mackay,  the  capital  of  the  sugar  industry,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  night,  after  passing  much  of  the  day  in  fishing  for 
sharks  in  the  Pioneer  River.  “  It  might  have  been  the  city  of  the 
dead  for  any  signs  of  a  population.  Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  rows  of  uneven,  low,  wooden  buildings  that  ran  along  each  side 
of  the  main  street.  I  he  only  living  creatures  were  several  dogs 
fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Turning  a  corner  wo 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man  with  his  heels  on  the  pavement 
and  his  head  in  the  gutter— he  was  evidently  in  the  total-collapse 
stage  of  drunkenness  ;  it  was  the  doctor.”  The  horses  which  were 
to  carry  Mr.  Finch-llattbn  and  his  brother  to  their  station  having 
got  out  of  the  paddock,  our  author  amused  himself  by  examining 
the  town  of  Mackay.  “  Of  all  horrible  places  to  live  in,  the  worst 
is  a  small  coast  town  in  Queensland.  They  are  all  alike.  'The 
streets  Are  very  broad,  and  almost  all  the  houses  built  entirely  of 
wood,  with  verandahs  in  front.  There  is  not  a  green  thing  to  bo 
seen  anywhere,  for  bushes,  trees,  houses,  and  everything  are 
covered  with  dust.”  “  Not  a  single  man  in  tho  town  had  a  coat 
or  waistcoat  on.  I  here  was  a  tublc-cT huts  at  the  hotel,  where  a 
crowd  of  men  assembled  to  feed.  Squatters  down  from  the  country, 
bank  clerks,  jdaqters,  and  business  iqeu,  not  one  of  them  had  a  coat 
on.”  “  This  fashion  of  wearing  no  coats  is  peculiar  to  Mackay 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  planters  who  consider  themselves 
theilite  of  the  place.  At  a  dinner  party  on  one  of  the  plantations 
it  is  a  most  curious  sight  to  see  all  the  ladies,  en  grande  tcnuc, 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  the  gentlemen  sitting  down  with 
no  chat’ or  waistcoat,  and' their  arm's  bare  to  tho  elbow.”  Tho 
future  home  of  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  was  forty-five  miles  away  up 
the  Pioneer  River,  “  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world, 

*  Advance  Australia  :  an  Account  of  Eight  Years'  Work,  If cindering, 
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Hon.  Harold  Finch-Hatton.  London  :  VV.  II.  Allen  A  Co.  1885. 


“  the  upper  waters  of  which,  however,  are  inhabited  by  numbers 
of  enormous  alligators,”  “some  of  them  nineteen  feet  long.”  The 
house  where  the  travellers  put  up  for  the  night  was  for  its  gardens 
“worth  going  to  Queensland  to  see”;  there  was  fifty  feet  of 
black  soil.  I.emons,  limes,  guavas,  custard-apples,  grapes,  mangoes, 
oranges,  and  granadillas  all  flourish  in  a  state  of  perfection. 
“  Mangoes,  oranges,  bananas,  and  passion-fruit  grow  like  weeds.” 
“  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  stauds  the  most  magnificent  Poin- 
ciana-tree  I  ever  saw,  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  roof  and  side 
verandah  of  the  house  are  overrun  with  masses  of  Bougainvillea 
creepers  of  every  shade,  from  pink  to  purple,  and  the  flower-beds 
around  are  full  of  roses  and  geraniums.  Gardenias  grow  all  about 
in  bushes  five  feet  high,  and  flower  most  beautifully.  The  back  of 
the  garden  is  sheltered  all  along  by  an  impenetrable  row  of 
bamboos,  Leichardts,  and  fig-trees,  and  in  front,  along  the  edge  of 
the  river  bank,  runs  a  low  hedge  of  hibiscus,  blazing  with  scarlet 
flowers.”  Ferns  and  orchids  abound,  and  nothing  is  wanting  on 
the  part  of  nature  to  erect  in  this  part  of  the  world  an  earthly 
paradise.  That  there  is  something  wanting  in  the  article  of  grace  is 
but  too  true,  as  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  would  have  us  to  understand. 
“The  Bush,”  especially  in  the  coast  country  of  Queensland,  is  im¬ 
pressive  ;  “  it  is  ODe  vast  stupendous  forest  of  different  trees.”  If 
you  keep  in  the  valleys  you  see  nothing  but  trees;  if  you  climb  up 
a  mountain  you  see  nothing  but  trees ;  “  the  monotony  of  the  endless 
timber  is  appalling,  and  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  terrible  madness 
that  so  often  comes  over  those  who  get  lost  in  the  Bush.”  “  Its 
lifeless  solitude  is  as  striking  as  its  weird  solemn  stillness  is 
impressive”;  but  there  is  “a  deep  fascination  about  its  freedom, 
whose  subtle  influence  very  soon  enslaves  those  who  go  to  live 
there,  and  generally  unsettles  them  for  any  other  mode  of  living.” 
No  words  can  describe  “.  the  glory  of  a  morning  in  the  Australian 
Bush,”  which ’appears  to  have  been  specially  prepared  to  give  a» 
charm  to  the  pipe  and  “bring  out  the  flavour  of  tobacco,  for, 
Bushmen,  as  a  race,  are  probably  the  heaviest  smokers  in  exist¬ 
ence.”  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  has  the  greatest  relish  in  describing 
the  life  of  stockmen,  their  duties,  and  the  perils  they  run  in  per¬ 
forming  them.  One  of  these  fearless  riders  was  once  thrown, 
from  his  horse,  injuring  his  spine  in  the  fall,  so  that  he  was  quite, 
powerless  to  move.  “  Close  to  him  where  he  fell  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  ants’-nest,  and  when  he  was  found  three  days  afterwards  he 
was  half-eaten  by  millions  of  ants.”  A  first-rate  stockman,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Finch-Hatton,  is  an  example  of  a  new  creation 
well  worth  pondering.  How  far  a  cattle-run  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  sheep-run,  especially  in  North  Queensland,  the  reader  may  find 
out  for  himself  in  these  pages,  where  fie,  shall  not  fail  to  find 
other  things  which  with  fairness  and  much  clearness  are  set, 
forth,  that  will  have  a  seducing  influence  for  some  readers  and  a 
deterring  influence  for  not  a  few.  The  bugbear  of  Bush  fires  is 
well  disposed  of.  “  Unless  deprived  of  his  senses  by  terror  no 
one  but  the  most  stupid  man  could  contrive  to  be  killed  by  a 
Bush  fire.”  Pig-sticking,  duck-shooting,  kangaroo-hunting,  going 
after  wild  cattle,  with  the  chances  of  being  “scrufted”  by  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  other  forms  of  sport  are  set  forth  with  animation  and 
keen  pleasure.  , 

Away  up  north  “  an  occasional  raid  after  the  wild  Blacks  en¬ 
livens  the  monotony  of  life,  and  there  are  some  men  who  are 
brutal  enough  to  enjoy  hunting  them  down.  But  apart  from  the 
chance  of  getting  a  spear  through  his  ribs,  or  a  tomahawk  in  his 
skull,  no  one  who  has  not  lost  every  vestige  of  decent  feeling  could 
possibly  look  upon  this  as  sport.”  “Of  the  few  kinds  of  sport 
which  Australia  does  afford,  undoubtedly  the  finest  is  hunting 
wild  cattle  ”  (p.  107).  “  When  the  Blacks  are  troublesome,  it  is 
generally  considered  sufficient  punishment  to  go  out  and  shoot  one 
or  two.  ’  “  \\  hether  the  Blacks  deserve  any  mercy  is  an  open 

question,  but  that  they  get  none  is  certain.  They  are  a  doomed 
race,  and  before  many  years  are  over  they  will  be  completely, 
wiped  out  of  the  land.”  These  are  clear  words,  and  have  a  clear 
meaning,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
iu  matters  of  moment.  This  matter  of  man-hunting  in  Queens¬ 
land  is  of  tho  greatest  moment ;  let  us  before  proceeding  further 
again  quote  Mr.  Fiuch-IIatton.  “  A  gentleman  who  once  resided 
at  the  Long  Lagoon  is  still  famous  for  the  tremendous  haul  of, 
Blacks  which  he  made  in  one  day.  They  had  given  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  had  lately  killed  four  of  his  shepherds.” 
What  does  the  reader  imagine  this  gentleman  did  on  hearing 
of  the  murder  of  his  shepherds?  “Ono  day,  when  he  knew 
that  a  large  mob  of  Blacks  were  watching  his  movements,  he 
packed  a  large  dray  with  rations,  and  set  ofF  with  it.  ns  if 
going  the  rounds  of  tho  shepherds’  huls.  When  he  got  opposite 
the  Long  Lagoon  one  of  the  wheels  came  oil'  the  dray,  and 
down  it  went  with  a  crash.  .  .  .  lie  unhitched  the  horses, 
and  led  them  back  to  the  station.  No  sooner  had  he  disap¬ 
peared  than  of  course  all  the  blacks,  to  the  number  of  ‘  moro 
than  a  hundred,’  came  up  to  the  dray  to  see  what  was  iu  it.  To 
their  great  delight  it  contained  a  vast  supply  of  flour,  beef,  and 
sugar.  With  appetites  sharpened  by  prolonged  abstinence  from 
such  delicacies  they  devoured  them  ns  only  a  Black  fellow  can.  .  . 
When  tliey  awoke  in  the  morning  they  were  all  dead  corpses.  Tho 
rations  contained  as  much  strychnine  as  anything  else,  and  not  ono 
of  the  mob  escaped.  ...  In  a  dry  season,  wheu  the  water  sinks 
low,  their  sjmlls  are  occasionally  to  bo  found  half  buried  in  tho 
mud  ”,(p.  149).  It  is  obvious  that  the  gentleman  who  resided  at 
the  Long  Lagoon  has  never  heard  of  how  Prospero  tamed  Caliban 
or  Robinson  Crusoe  taught  Friday  to  call  him  “Master”;  and 
probably  ho  and  his  like  care  ns  much  for  tho  teaching  of  theso 
two  different  English  parables  as  they  care  for  the  honour  of  the 
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English  name.  This  gentleman,  -with  Mr.  Finch-Hatton,  knows 
quite  well  that  Caliban  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  sugar  garden  of  North  Queensland ;  but  whether  Caliban  or 
Friday  is  to  be  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  gentle¬ 
men  as  he  of  the  Long  Lagoon,  whether  Caliban  comes  from  the 
South  or  the  Indian  Seas,  is  a  question  probably  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  take  into  its  consideration  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  views  either  of  “  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Griffith,”  or  any  ot  his 
friends.  It  is  a  vital  question  and  not  easy  of  settlement ;  but  if 
squatters  and  planters  of  sugar  think  that  it  can  only  be  settled  in 
the  zoological  way,  they  may  find  that  the  question  will  not  even 
be  allowed  to  come  up  for  debate. 

The  chapter  on  gold-mining  is  as  sad  as  it  is  instructive,  while 
the  account  of  “the  richest  mine  in  the  world,”  recently  discovered 
at  Mount  Morgan,  although  true,  will  not  fail  to  be  received  with 
incredulity.  “  The  gold-bearing  stone  is  composed  of  ferrugineous 
(sic)  quartz  and  ironstone,  some  of  it  having  the  appearance  of 
clinkers  from  a  blacksmith's  forge.”  “  Scores  of  gold  reefs  are  now 
lying  idle  in  Queensland  from  which  tremendous  yields  were  ob¬ 
tained  near  the  surface,  but  which  have  been  abandoned  for  want 
of  capital.”  “  The  deeper  you  go  the  more  gold  you  get ;  but 
the  deepest  working  in  Queensland  is  only  six  hundred  feet,  which 
is  mere  scratching.”  “Undoubtedly  in  the  future  the  gold-mining 
of  Queensland  will  develop  into  vast  dimensions.”  \Vhat  other 
developments  may  be  expected  are  not  darkly  hinted  at.  “  The 
noble  army  of  mining  martyrs  stick  steadily  to  their  posts,  and  the 
gaps  that  time  and  ruin  make  in  their  ranks  are  quickly  filled  up 
by  an  ever-increasing  supply  of  recruits  ” : — 

Servitus  crescit  nova,  nec  priores 

Impise  tectum  dominse  reliuquunt 
Sicpe  minati. 

“  The  magnitude  of  the  Cloncurry  copper-mines  is  difficult  to 
conceive  without  having  seen  them.”  There  are  also  “  splendid 
seams  of  coal  fifty  feet  thick,”  while  the  tin-mines  are  remark¬ 
ably  rich  ;  but,  “  extraordinary  as  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  Queens¬ 
land,  it  is  not  in  this  that  her  real  greatness  consists.”  She  has 
“  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  the  world,  and  an  enormous 
area  fit  for  cultivation  and  stock-rearing  capable  of  supporting  a 
vast  population  under  conditions  of  life  the  most  favourable.  She 
is,  in  fact,  a  self-contained  country.”  The  account  of  Brisbane, 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  is  not  flattering  ;  but  then  Mr.  Finch- 
Hatton  is  a  squatter,  and  hates  all  coast  towns.  “  The  chief 
recreations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brisbane  are  standing  on  the 
wharf  to  see  the  steamers  arrive  and  depart,  or  going  for  a  walk 
with  the  mosquitoes  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  ’  “  The  most 

entertaining  thing  I  ever  saw  in  Brisbane  was  a  small  detachment 
of  the  Salvation  Army.”  “  The  climate  is  a  thirsty  one  ” ;  the 
amount  of  “  hard,  steady  drinking  that  goes  on  is  astonishing. 
Bankers  and  business  men,  legislators  and  lawyers,  doctors  and 
tradesmen,  they  all  make  a  practice  of  every  now  and  then  desert¬ 
ing  their  business  and  sallying  forth  to  the  nearest  public-house 
for  a  drink.”  “  No  habitue  who  wishes  to  find  a  business  man 
ever  goes  to  look  for  him  in  his  office ;  he  knows  that  he  is 
1  practising  at  the  bar.’  ”  These  are  hard  sayings.  “  The  general  j 
panorama  of  Sydney  harbour,  whether  viewed  from  the  sea  or 
from  the  land,  is  positively  ugly  ” — a  statement  which  may  suggest 
to  some  of  his  readers  that  Mr.  Finch-IIatton’s  opinions  are  not 
always  worth  quoting,  as  again,  “  The  climate  of  Sydney  is  always 
detestable,”  and  “  of  its  kind  the  Sydney  Bulletin  is  perfect.”  But 
then  he  immediately  adds,  “  All  the  wretched  wit  of  all  the  London 
social  papers  might  be  clipped  from  it.”  “  Melbourne  is  one  of 
the  cleanest,  best  laid-out,  and  most  pleasantly  situated  towns  in 
the  world.”  The  banks  have  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  “  The  interior  of  the  Bank  of  Victoria  is  modelled 
from  that  of  the  hall  of  one  of  the  palaces  at  Venice,  and  is  most 
elaborately  laid  out  with  marble  fioors  and  pillars  and  cedar 
fittings.”  The  amount  of  “dead  capital  sunk  in  building  is 
astonishing.”  Mr.  Finch-Hatton’s  book  will  be  read  by  many 
who  will  be  glad  for  the  glimpses  he  gives  not  only  of  the  outward 
show  of  Australia,  but  also  of  its  inside  life ;  and,  although  few 
will  accept  all  his  views  and  opinions  without  question,  none  need 
complain  of  any  want  of  clearness  in  their  expression. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  ALBERT  SOREL’S  (i)  qualities  and  attainments,  already 
•  shown  in  many  books,  fit  him  very  well  for  the  difficult 
task  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  political  situation  of  Europe  before 
the  outbreak0  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
political  atmosphere  and  tradition  of  each  country  on  the  history 
of  that  event.  It  was  time  that  something  of  the  kind  should  be 
done.  For  of  late  years  the  specialization  of  historical  research, 
invaluable  in  its  results  and  fully  justified  of  its  motives,  has 
perhaps  tended  a  little  to  obscure  the  greater  but  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  art  of  historical  generalization.  M.  Sorel’s  knowledge 
is  so  wide  that  there  is  never  any  fear  of  his  writing  in  the  mere 
prize-essay  style,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  sufficient  grasp  of 
his  own  knowledge  to  be  able  to  manage  and  display  it  easily. 

We  hope  that  no  one  will  ask  us  to  mention  the  life  of  an  early 
seventeenth-century  Lord  Mayor  written  with  the  care  and 
elaboration  which  M.  Miron  de  l’Espinay  (2)  has  devoted  to  the 

(1)  L' Europe  et  la  revolution  fran(aise.  Par  Albert  Sorel.  Paris:  Plon. 
(2)  Francois  Miron  et  l' administration  municipale  de  Faris  sous  Henry  IV. 
Par  E.  Miron  de  l’Espinay.  Paris  :  Plon. 


life  of  his  ancestor.  Perhaps  a  stern  critic  might  suggest  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  make  the  treatment  a  long  essay  rather 
than  a  not  inconsiderable  volume,  but  that  after  all  is  only 
quarrelling  with  a  thing  because  it  is  not  something  else.  The 
author  promises  another  volume  on  another  member  of  the  same 
family.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  if  he  had  united  the  two 
and  any  other  illustrations  of  the  house  he  could  find  in  a  family 
history  of  moderate  bulk. 

M.  Darimon’s  Histoire  dun  parti  (3)  and  MM.  Steenackers  and 
Le  Goff’s  Histoire  du,  gouvernement  de  la  defense  nationale  (4) 
(of  which  last  the  third  volume  has  just  appeared)  have  this  in 
common — that  they  both  give  rather  the  materials  of  history  than 
history  itself.  This  will  be  evident  enough  from  the  simple  facts 
that  the  first  gives  the  history  of  three  not  very  eventful  years 
and  the  second  that  of  three  (though  certainly  three  very  eventful) 
months,  each  in  a  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages.  The 
books,  however,  are  far  from  being  of  equal  interest  and  value. 
M.  Darimon  has  before  now  worked  rather  hard,  if  not  quite  to 
death,  the  languid  interest  which  attaches  to  the  moderate  Liberal 
Opposition  during  the  Second  Empire,  and  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  printed  his  original  notes  without  making  any  omission, 
one  thinks  of  the  old  story,  and  wishes  that  he  had  made  several 
hundred.  The  bulk  of  MM.  Steenackers  and  Le  Goff’s  book  on 
the  other  hand  consists  of  documents,  proclamations,  official 
letters,  and  the  like,  which,  dull  or  interesting,  are  documents  of 
unquestioned  value. 

French  interest  in  recent  Egyptian  events  has  naturally  turned 
public  attention  to  the  famous  expedition  (5)  on  which,  somewhat 
inadequately,  as  it  seems  to  some  people,  France  bases  her  rights 
to  interfere  in  Egyptian  matters.  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe 
has  evidently  made  a  conscientious  study  of  documents.  The  text 
of  his  book,  which  seems  to  have  appeared  some  years  ago  as  a 
review  article,  shows  grasp  and  insight,  and  his  abundant 
appendix  of  pieces  justificatives  is  very  useful.  The  catalogue  of 
French  ships  which  strove  to  run  the  blockade  from  Egypt,  and 
the  history  of  the  curious  naval  operations  of  Bruix  and  Mazarredo 
in  1799,  are  especially  interesting. 

We  have  received  a  third  edition  of  M.  Coste’s  study  of 
national  and  individual  welfare  (6).  The  subject  is  one  as  to 
which  we  are  rather  sceptical  of  the  utility  of  general  disquisi¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  something  that  two  editions  of  a  separate  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  should  have  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  attained  the  honour  of  a  French  translation 
of  the  New  Arabian  Nights  (7).  Reputations  do  not  fly  south¬ 
wards  quite  so  fast  as  northwards  across  the  Channel ;  but  this  is 
an  instance  of  the  less  usual  crossing. 

Two  books  of  travel  are  before  us,  each  of  which  deserves  the 
praise  of  being  lively  and  in  good  taste.  M.  Leclercq’s  book  on 
Mexico  (8)  is  the  solider  of  the  two  and  matches  well  with  his 
capital  account  of  Iceland.  M.  de  Mandat-Grancey’s  (9)  is  a 
little  the  livelier.  The  Baron,  indeed,  who  tells  some  wondrous 
stories,  sometimes  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  little  mystification 
active  rather  than  passive.  But  his  book  is  thoroughly  readable, 
and  it  concludes  with  a  passage  of  somewhat  more  serious  thought, 
which  shows  acuteness  and  a  considerable  power  of  observation. 
Both  are  illustrated— the  Mexico  chiefly  with  the  excellent  topo¬ 
graphical  woodcuts  which  seldom  fail  in  travel  books  published  by 
MM.  Hachette,  M.  de  Mandat-Grancey’s  volume  with  fancy  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  unequal  kind. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WHEN  Cbatterton  tentatively  sounded  the  credulity  of  Bristol 
antiquaries  with  his  Rowley  MSS.,  he  was  asked  if  there 
were  others  in  existence.  He  reflectively  observed  he  thought  he 
could  produce  more,  and  in  a  few  days  more  were  forthcoming. 
It  was  an  age  of  literary  forgery,  and  one  forgery,  we  know, 
makes  many.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Mercer,  the  author  of  The  Lenape  Stone 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sous),  in  his  ingenious  account  of 
the  great  archaeological  “  find  ”  known  as  the  Lenape  Stone.  If 
genuine,  this  curious  inscribed  stone  is  the  most  ancient  and 
interesting  relic  of  pre-bistoric  America.  By  Professor  Carvill 
Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  it  has  been  pronounced  a 
forgery.  Since  it  was  first  described  by  a  local  historian,  Captain 
J.  S.  Bailey,  other  inscribed  stones  have  been  found  on  the 
Pennsylvanian  farm  where  the  Lenape  was  picked  up.  It  is 
true  that  the  genuineness  of  these  has  not  yet  been  disputed  ;  but 
it  is  a  little  strange  that  the  recent  abundance  of  Indian  relics 
is  not  considered  suspicious  by  Mr.  Mercer.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Mr.  Mercer  deals  with  a  controversial  subject  in  no 
spirit  of  controversy.  He  marshals  the  evidence  pro  and  contra 

(3)  Histoire  d'un  parti — Les  cinq  sous  Vempire.  Par  A.  Darimon. 
Paris  :  Dentu. 

(4)  Histoire  du  gouvernement  de  la  defense  nationale  en  province.  Par 
F.  F.  Steenackers  et  F.  Le  Goff.  Tome  m.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

(5)  Le  Directoire  et  I  expedition  d’Egypte.  Par  le  Comte  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe.  Paris :  Hacliette. 

(6)  Les  conditio?is  sociales  du  bonheur  et  de  la  force.  Par  A.  Coste. 
Troisihme  ddition.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

(7)  Suicide-Club.  Par  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Traduction  de  Louis 
Desprdaux.  Paris :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(8)  Voyage  au  Mtxique.  Par  Jules  Leclcrcq.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(9)  En  visite  chez  Concle  Sam.  Par  le  Baron  E.  de  Mandat-Grancey. 
Paris :  Plon. 
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with  perfect  impartiality.  Not  archaeologists  only,  but  students 
of  myth  and  ethnology,  will  find  The  Lenape  Stone  deeply  inte¬ 
resting;  and  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  me¬ 
mento  of  the  LeDni  Lenape  is  not  less  poetic  and  suggestive  than 
it  is  skilful  and  plausible. 

The  world  knows  so  little  of  its  heroes  that  it  should  be  grateful 
for  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Kelly  (New  York:  American 
News  Co.),  by  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  A.M.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  believe, 
is  known  in  England  as  an  ex-pugilist,  member  of  Congress,  a 
Democrat  militant,  and  conqueror  of  the  Tweed  Ring  of  Tammany 
Hall.  In  the  sparkling  pages  of  his  biographer  his  eventful  career 
is  recounted  with  a  prodigious  display  of  hero-worship.  We  are 
almost  convinced  that  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  much-maligned  maD,  and  are 
quite  certain,  from  the  three  portraits  in  this  volume,  that  he  has 
been  caricatured  by  the  comic  papers. 

Mr.  Percy  Thorpe's  History  of  Japan  (White  &  Co.)  makes  no 
pretence  to  being  more  than  a  brief  chronicle.  The  events  of  the 
present  century  occupy  one-half  of  the  book,  and  are  recorded 
with  great  conciseness.  The  book  is  a  handy  precis  of  the  more 
salient  historical  facts,  given  in  the  plain  style  of  the  annalist. 

In  The  Sony  Celestial  (Triibner  &  Co.)  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold 
draws  once  more  on  the  Mahabharata,  that  inexhaustible  mine  of 
philosophy  and  poetry.  In  blank  verse  that  may  be  popular  and 
is  not  Miltonic,  and  in  lyrical  measures  of  awkward  gait,  Mr. 
Arnold  sets  forth  the  discourse  of  Prince  Arjuna  and  the  Supreme 
Being  under  the  1'or-m  of  Krishna.  The  attempt  to  popularize 
Sanskrit  poetry  is  less  happy  than  the  author’s  previous  efforts ; 
the  diction  is  full  of  crudities  and  colloquialisms,  and  in  execution 
the  poem  falls  far  behind  The  Light  of  Asia. 

Dr.  John  GToumbie  Brown’s  Forestry  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  8yc. 
(Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd)  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
author’s  studies  of  the  science  of  forestry. 

Mr.  William  Arthur  takes  an  amiable  view  of  the  results  of 
a  recent  controversy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  carried  “  such  heavy  armour,”  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  showed  “  such  sprightly  fence,”  and  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  “  moved  with  such  finished  action.”  Positivism  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  (Bemrose  &  Sons)  is  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Arthur's  trilogy.  It  will  not  please  devout  Positivists  and  the 
unquestioning  followers  of  Comte  in  England.  To  paraphrase 
Mr.  Arthur’s  remark  on  Mr.  Spencer,  the  author  knows  more  of 
Comte  than  is  good  for  the  cause  of  Positivism. 

Translations  that  meet  with  the  author’s  approval  need  no 
further  commendation.  Such  is  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Darab 
D.  P.  Sanjana’s  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians  (Henry 
Frowde),  a  version  of  the  first  portion  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Geiger's 
Ostiranische  Kultur. 

Brigadier-General  Rodenbough's  Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Dispute  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  an  excellent  com¬ 
pilation,  illustrated  with  a  number  of  cuts  and  a  good  military 
map. 


Bits  of  Brazil  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  not  a  promising  title  for  a 
volume  of  poems,  nor  does  Mr.  John  Cameron  Grant,  the  author, 
fulfil  the  expectation  we  formed  from  a  perusal  of  his  Prairie 
lectures.  Pictures  he  gives  us  of  tropical  river-side  and  sea-shore, 
with  not  a  few  graphic  touches,  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  ; 
breadth  and  freshness  of  the  earlier  poems.  I 

Mr.  F.  G.  Heath’s  Where  to  find  Ferns  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  with  a 
special  chapter  on  “  Ferns  round  London,”  will  do  much  to  com¬ 
plete  the  threatened  extinction  of  ferns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns.  Scientific  collectors  do  not  need  Mr.  Heath's  aid,  and  the 
irresponsible  mob  of  ruthless  depredators  require  a  check,  not  an 
incentive  to  mischief. 


The  Annual  Register  for  1884  (Rivingtons)  may  be  noticed  as 
comprising  some  amazing  statements  in  its  Retrospect  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  Science,  and  Art. 

We  have  received  The  Year  Bonk  of  Scientific  and  Learned 
Societies  (Griffin  &  Co.)  ;  the  third  edition  of  Mrs.  Oliver’s  Arthur 
J'enrhyn  Stanley  (Sampson  Low  A  Go.)  ;  Mr.  Cyril  Ransome’a 
Our  Colonies  and  India  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Gordon  :  a  Life  of  Faith 
and  Duty ,  with  illustrations  in  chromo-lithography  by  R.  AudrtS 
(S.  P.  G.  K.) ;  and  the  President's  Address  to  the  Philological 
Society,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  II.  Murray. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  88 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  he  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- - « - 

MARRIAGE  LAW  DEFENCE  UNION. 

The  Bill  for  legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister,  which 
this  year,  as  last,  was  strangely  intercepted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
Ministerial  crisis,  is  not  to  be  brought  on  again  there  this  Session.  But 
the  Parliamentary  lull  is  no  holiday  to  the  MARRIAGE  LAW  DEFENCE 
UNION.  It  is  during  such  periods  of  rest  that  public  opinion  can  he 
educated  and  the  means  of  defence  organised.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
usefulness,  if  not  for  the  very  existence,  of  the  Union,  that  it  should  keep 
itself  conspicuously  and  continuously  before  the  public  by  way  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  publications,  large  or  small,  dissecting  the  question  in  all 
its  aspects. 

These  operations  involve  a  continual  drain  of  ready  money,  and  the 
Union  has  only  the  free-will  offerings  of  right-minded  persons  to  look  to 
for  means  of  resisting  the  lavish  expenditure  of  persons  directly  interested 
in  promoting  a  change  in  the  law.  if  these  fail  the  Society  must  languish, 
and  for  any  consequent  failure  of  the  cause  those  who  hold  hack  from 
helping  to  light  the  battle  will  he  responsible. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  now  made  to  all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  ancient 
standard  of  purity  and  the  happy  family  life  secured  by  our  old  marriage 
law  to  come  forward  and  testify,  by  the  liberality  of  their  gift,  that  they 
appreciate  the  services  of  the  MARRIAGE  LAW  DEFENCE  UNION, 
and  desire  to  help  it  in  its  labours. 

Cheques,  &c.  should  he  crossed  Merries  &  Co.  or  Gi.yn  &  Co.,  and 
made  payable  to  G.  J.  Murray. 

20  CoCKsruu  Street,  S.W. 

June  1885. 

T.  Y  C  l  l  M  T  II  E  A  T  R  E. 

Every  nlsht.  nt  s  t  ..  OLIVIA,  bjr  W.  O.  WILLS.  Dr.  I’rlinrox'.  Mr.  IRVING. 
Olivia,  MIm  KLLi.N  1  KHKY.  At  7. •'>  lialanca  ol  Comfort.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hunt) 
open  Ten  to  l  ivc.  2>caU  booked  one  mouth  In  advance,  and  by  letter  or  telegram. 
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CHESTER 

TRIENNIAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

JULY  22,  23,  24. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  1IER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS 
OF  WALES,  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF  CHESTER. 


The  Redemption,  Daniel,  Stabat  Mater  (Rossini), 

S.  Paul,  Messiah,  Berlioz,  Faust,  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Artists. 

Miss  Mary  Davies,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Madame  Patey,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Joseph  Maas,  Mr.  Brereton,  and  Mr.  Santley. 

Band  and  Chorus  Three  Hundred. 

Reserved  Seats  for  three  days  inclusive.  Two  Guineas  and  One  Guinea. 
Single  Tickets,  15s.  and  7s.  Gd. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Hos.  Sec.,  at  Messrs.  Phillipson  &  Golder’s,  Chester. 


H.ENERAL  GORDON 

“THE  LAST  WATCH.” 

By  Lowes  Dickixsox. 


at  KHARTOUM. 

The  Gordon  Memorial  Fund  Picture,  at 
BRITISH  GALLERY,  Pull  Mall,  opposite 
Marlborough  House,  Ten  to  Six,  Admission,  Is. 


“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORIS 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— Acceleration  in  PROMOTION  of 

NEW  MEMBERS,  The  COUNCIL  have  resolved  to  offer  all  Associates  enrolled 
prior  to  April  1885  the  option  of  at  once  becoming  Subscribers.  Persons  who  now  enter  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  early  as  Associates  may  become  Second  Subscribers  in  time  to  receive  the 
Second  Annual  Publications  in  1886,  and  possibly  in  1885. 

24  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

May  1885. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 

sold  separately  as  under  :— 

1.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  from  Florence.  To  members,  2Cs. ; 

to  non-members.  25s. 

2.  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD.  By  Filippino  Lirpi, from  Prato.  To  members,  8s. ;  to  non¬ 

members,  10s.  Gd. 

3.  NURSING  OF  BACCHUS.  From  an  Ancient  Wall-painting  at  Rome.  To 

members.  8s;  ;  to  non-members,  109.  6d. 


T-TOME  ARTS  and  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION.— 

President— E  ARE  BROWNLOW.  |  Treasurer— WALTER  BESANT,  Esq. 
Classes  for  Wood-carving.  Modelling,  Bras^  Repousse  Work,  Leather  Work  (cuir  bouilli). 
and  Drawing  and  Design  as  applied  to  Decorative  Art,  are  now  open  to  those  who  wish  to 
teach  working  bovs  ami  girls!  with  the  help  of  the  Association.— Applications  and  Subscrip¬ 
tions  can  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  1  Langham  Chambers,  Langnam  Place. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE.  Limited,  near  Ryde. 

Visitor— Th6  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

JJ reside), t-The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council—  The  Right  Rev.  BISl/OP  M‘DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman—  Lieut. -General  Sir  IlENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Nine  Assistant-Masters,  Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  Boarders  are  received  by  the 
Head-Master,  Second  Master,  and  French  Master.  Special  arrangements  for  Indian  boys. 
The  College  stunds  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern 
climate.  Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts  j  Sea  Bathing  and 
Boating.— For  Prospectuses, apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  or  the  IIon.  Secretary, 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. _ . _ _ . 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  Limited,  Ryde. — NINE 

J-  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  he  competed  for  on  July  15 — Apply  to  the  Rev. 
the  Head-Master,  or  to  the  Second  Master,  Arthur  A.  Carr£,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sandring¬ 
ham  House,  Isle  of  Wight  College,  Ryde.  _ _ 

npRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND  (in  the  Perthshire 

-L  Highlands) _ Classical  and  Modern  Sides— the  latter  a  systematic,  practical  education 

for  BOYS  entering  early  upon  life.  Preparation  lor  the  Univcr-ities,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Army,  and  other  Examinations.  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £30  a  year  will  be  offered  for 
competition  in  August.  Home  provided  for  the  Holidays  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Boys — 
For  particulars,  prospectus,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden.  Glenalmoml,  by  Perth,  N.B. 


LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— Next  TERM  begins  Tuesday, 

September  22.— Apply  to  the  Principal. 


T  P  S  VV  I  C  II  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  GOVERNORS  desire  to  appoint  a  IIEAD-MISTRESS  of  the  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
for  GIRLS  at  Ipswich,  established  under  a  recent  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners; 
the  Mistress  to  take  office  at  the  commencement  of  the  First  Term  of  ISSfi.  The  School  will 
he  carried  on  at  premises  in  Foundation  Street,  on  which  a  School  for  120  Boys  was  till  lately 
carried  on.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  adapt  these  premises  to  accommodate  the  limit  of 
150  Girls.  . 

•  The  Mistress  will  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £100  a  year,  and  a  capitation  fee  of  £1  per  girl. 
She  will  have,  at  her  own  expense,  to  provide  her  own  residence. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  and  the  office  will  be  held  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Scheme.  Copies  of  the  Scheme  cun  be  procured  from  Mr.  Cowell,  Stationer, 
Butter  Market,  Ipswich,  at  the  price  of  Is.  each  (or  Is.  3d.  post  free1. 

Applications  of  Candidates  (stating  full  particulars)  und  Testimonials  to  be  forwarded,  on 
or  before  July  2S  next,  to  Mr.  George  J.  Notcctt,  Ipswich,  Solicitor,  Clerk  to  the 
Governors. 

Ipswich  :  June  11,  1885. _ 


HIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  —  NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 

Competition,  viz. 

FOUR  FOUNDATION,  each  £24  a  year,  open  to  Boys  already  in  the  School. 

THREE  FOUNDATION  ENTRANCE,  inch  £21  a  year,  open  only  to  Bovs  not  already  in 
the  School.  TWO  of  these  will  he  raised  to  £50  for  Boys  who  would  be  Boarders. 

ONE  HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIP.  £50.  for  Boarders. 

ONE  GLADSTONE  SCHOLARSHIP,  £25  a  year,  for  Boys,  whether  already  in  the  School 
or  not,  hut  limited  to  Boarders. 

The  Examination  for  Boys  not  in  the  School  already  will  be  on  July  29  and  30.. 

Application  to  Rev.  C  MaCDOWALL,  I). I).,  School  House,  Ilighgate.  N. 


GHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least 

will  be  offered  for  COMPETITION  in  July.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev. 
the  IIead-Mastf.r.  School  House,  Sherborne. 


J£ING  EDWARD’S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Required,  in  September,  an  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  in  the  GIRLS’  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.  Aston . 

Subjects  :  Mathematics  and  German.  Salary,  £100. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  HEAD-MISTRESS,  King  Edward’s 
School,  Frederick  Road,  Aston,  before  30th  June  inst. 


LAUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  formerly  Head-Mistress  of  the 

Norwich  High  School,  offers  to  elder  GIRLS  a  comfortable  home,  with  great  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Lnngungcs,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms,  for  board  and 
languages.  £120  per  annum.  References  kindly  permitted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart..  Postwick  Rectory,  Norwich  :  and  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  H.M.I.,  the  Chantry, 
Norwich— St.  Luce,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  _ 


(SCHOLARSHIP  for  SMALL  BOYS.— WOOLLEY  GREEN, 

near  Romsey _ Mr.  A.  M.  IIEATHCOTE  offers  for  competiiion.  at  the  end  of  July. 

n  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £50  for  Five  Years:  i.e.  He  will  take  a  Pupil  who  shows  decided 
ability,  and  is  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Nine,  for  half  his  usual  terms,  which  are  £100 
a  year.  Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools.  About  twelve  Ptopils  taken.  Candidates  to 
apply  at  once,  to  A.  M.  IIEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woolley  Green.  Hornsey. 


BOYS’  GOVERNESS.  — APPOINTMENT  REQUIRED  in 

High  Class  School  or  good  family.  Boys  thoroughly  grounded  and  prepared  for  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Irendi.  Mathematics.  &c.  Salary,  £90  to 
£100 _ Address,  Rea,  care  of  Mr.  C.  Walter,  24  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W. 


EDUCATION,  GERMANY.— An  ENGLISH  LADY,  from 

.  ,  India,  settling  in  Hanover  for  several  years,  for  the  EDUCATION  of  her  two  Children, 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  GIRLS  (from  Six  to  Twelve  yeais),  to  bring  up  with  her 

O'yn-  logliest  references  in  England,  India,  and  Germany _ Address,  Mrs.  Sandfoud, 

Lien  Strasse  51,  Hanover. 


“  7?  ASTMAN’S  ”  R.N.  ACADEMY,  BURGOYNE  HOUSE, 

SOUTHSEA — Principal,  since  1860,  G.  Eastcott  Spickerx ui.l. 

Ibis  School  was  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Eastman,  R.N.,  in  1851,  and  conducted  by  him 
until  his  death  in  I860. 

NAVAL  CADETSHIPS.— At  the  last  Examination,  of  six  Pupils  sent  up  to  compete,  five 
gained  Cadetships. 


QEASIDE  EDUCATION.— CLASSICAL  and  MODERN 

„  SCHOOL,  LYME  REGIS,  Dorset, -NEXT  TERM  will  begin  Thursday.  September  10. 
Boarders, 00  Guineas  per  uauum — Muster,  Z.  EDWARDS,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham,  B.A. 
Oxon. 


QMART  FINANCIAL  WRITER  WANTED  on  a  Leading 

Newspaper.  Must  be  well  up  in  City  Topics  and  able  to  write  fluently _ Address, 

Doctor,”  care  of  Ml-.  Harper,  Stationer,  Sise  Lane,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


rj  haring  cross  hospital. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


T^HE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  —  On  the  verge  of  the 

Atlantic.  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds.  Six  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  Rooms. 
Table-d  hOte  at  separate  tables  from  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  Large  Swimming  Bath  ;  also 
Private  Baths.  Address,  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


TY/TOFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  and  PENSION,  Dumfriesshire. 

The  MOFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  and  PENSION,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
establishments  ot  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  beautifully  situated  amidst  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  railway  from  London. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Cuisine.  (Wines  may  be  used  at  table,  or  not,  at  vi6itor’f 
discretion.) 

For  Terms  apply  to  Mr.  Farquharsox,  Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 

Note — The  10  a.m.  Train  from  Euston  Station,  London,  readies  Moffat  at  G.47,  in  time  foi 
dinner. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  USEFUL  PRESENTS  in 

’  '  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE,  Sic— A  New  Stock  of  CHOICE  DESIGNS,  heavily 
SILVER-PLATED  and  highly  finished,  at  very  low  prices  for  cash.  No  DECEPTIVE 
DISCOUN  TS. 


Biscuit  Boxes,  Electro-Silver  Plate . 

Butter  Dishes  do.  do . 

Cake  Baskets  do.  do . 

Claret  Jugs  do.  do . 

Cruet  Frames  do.  do . . 

Teapots  do.  do . 

Toast  Racks  do.  do . 

Kettles  and  Stands  do.  do . 

Afternoon  Tea  Sets  do.  do . 

Breakfast  Dishes,  revolving  covers . 

Salud  Bowls  and  Servers  . 

Egg-steamer,  with  Spirit  Lamp  . 

Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  ivory  handles, 
Do.  do.  pearl  handles. 

Fish  Carvers,  in  case  ivory  handles. 
Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  do. 

Six  Napkin  Rings,  in  case 

Four  Salt  Cellars  and  Spoons,  ditto 


.from  14s.  Od.  to  105s. 

,,  8s.  Od.  to  50s. 

„  21s.  0d.  to  120s. 

,,  13s.  Gd.  to  105s. 

„  12s.  0d.  to  210s. 

„  10s.  Gd.  to  90s. 

„  7s.  Gd.  to  42s. 

,,  55s.  Od.  to  210s. 

„  43s.  Gd.  to  Ills. 

„  GOs.  Od.  to  150s. 

,,  19s.  Od.  to  110s. 

„  19s.  Gd.  to  45s. 

4s.  6d.  per  pair. 

Gs.  2d.  „ 

15s.  Od. 

6s.  Gd. 

„  14s.  Od.  to  42s.  Od. 
„  24s.  Od.  to  G5s.  Od. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  USEFUL  PRESENTS. 

ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  ON  BEST  NICKEL. 


Best  Quality,  Strongly  Silver  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 

or  Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

Table  Forks  . per  dozen 

£  s.  d. 

1  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  1  0 

£  s.  d. 

2  5  0 

Tuble  Spoons .  ,, 

Dessert  Forks  .  ,, 

1  10  0 

2  1  0 

1  2  0 

1  9  0 

1110 

Dessert  Spoons .  „ 

12  0 

1  9  0 

1  11  0 

Tea  Spoons .  „ 

0  14  0 

1  0  0 

l  2  0 

The  above  are  of  the  highest  quality,  will  wear  for  20  years  as  STERLING  SILVER,  and 
are  THIRTY  PER  CENT.  LOWER  than  u  similar  quality  is  usually  sold  for.  Samples  at 
above  rates  post  tree.  CARRIAGE  PAID.  Exchanged  if  not  approved  of. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Electro-Silver  Plater,  Cutler, 

*  *  and  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  88  (late  39)  Oxford  Street,  and  1,  2,  3,  and  84 
Newman  Street,  &c.  Catalogues  post  free. 

COLZA  OIL,  best,  2s.  9d.  per  gallon  ;  KEROSINE,  Water  White,  safe  and  inodorous.  Is. 


ARTISTIC  DRAPING. 


COLLINSON  &  LOCK  AND  JACKSON  &  GRAHAM. 

The  united  Firms  will  give  special  attention  to  the 

ARTISTIC  DRAPING  OF  WINDOWS, 

And  have  engaged  an  Artist  expressly  to  superintend  this  branch  of  their  business. 
G8  TO  80  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


BRINSMEADS’  PIANO. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  THROUGH¬ 
OUT.  We,  t lie  undersigned,  after  having  attentively  examined 
the  English  Pianos  exhibited,  declare  that  the  palm  belongs  to  the 
house  of  Brinsmead. 

Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

D.  Magnus. 

Chevalier  ANTOECp  de  Koxtski. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  18,  20,  &  22  Wiginore  Street,  LondoD,  W. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  post  free. 


NOTICE. — JOHN  M0RTL0CK  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Artistic  Porcelain  and  Glass 

DINNER  SERVICES  I  DESSERT  SERVICES  i  TEA  SERVICES 

LUNCHEON  SERVICES  |  BREAKFAST  SERVICES  I  TOILET  SERVICES, 
Patterns  Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Discount  la  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


Sole  Addhesses: 


(  4C6,  4G8,  AN-n  470  OXFORD  STREET: 

I  31  and  32  ORCHARD  STREET,  P011TMAN  SQUARE,  \V. 


ROWLANDS’ 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the 
hair.  It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous 
ingredients,  and  can  also  be  had  in  a 
GOLDEN  COLOR, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and 
children.  Sold  everywhere. 


rPIlE  LITERARY  MACHINE,  for  Holding  a  Book  in  any 

Position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed.  or  Sofa.  Delicious  luxuries.  Prices  from  21s. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  post  free.— JOHN  CARTER.  6a  New  Cavendish  Street, Portland  Place 
London,  W.  Beware  of  Imitations.  Telephone  No.  3,881. 


i 


3  0112  109672045 


